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SEVENTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

Monday,  November  15,  1937 

The  second  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  met  this 
day  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  pursuance 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  12th  day  of  October  1937. 

John  Nance  Garner,  of  the  State  of  Texas,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  called  the  Senate  to  order  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  zeBarney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following 

PRAYER 

Father  of  Life,  who  gavest  to  our  dust  the  breath  of  being, 
whose  love  sustains  us  through  each  passing  hour:  Grant,  we 
beseech  Thee,  that,  as  again  we  face  the  duties  of  our  corpo- 
rate task,  we  may  be  found  worthier  of  Thy  manifold  bless- 
ings, while,  in  the  stillness  of  this  moment,  we  dedicate  anew 
all  that  is  best  in  us  to  the  service  of  our  country  and  our  God. 
Let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  our  Nation,  upon  our  President, 
our  Vice  President,  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  all  who 
bear  the  responsibility  of  Government,  that  they  may  be 
clothed  with  beauty  of  character  and  dignity  of  purpose, 
which  are  the  panoi)ly  of  wisdom. 

Gracious  Father,  lead  the  nations  of  the  world  Into  the 

way  of  justice  and  truth,  that  peace,  which  is  the  fruit  of 

righteousness,  may  be  established  in  the  earth;  and  do  Thou 

.  remove  from  us  ajl  clouds  that  have  been  woven  out  of  the 

#j>^arp  and  woof  of  iwverty  and  misfortune,  that  our  people 

may  be  abundantly  blest  and  won  by  the  love  of  Him  who, 

i,    when  He  walked  among  men,  touched  poverty  and  clothed 

V     it  with  power,  and  made  of  work  and  wages  sacraments  of 

c    human  fellowship;  even  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord. 

J^   Amen. 

^  \'^:.''''"'    "'      \-'    PROCLAMATIOir     """ 

\^    The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  read  the  procla- 
^    mation  of  the  Presldimt  convening  the  Congress  of  the  Unit«i 
States  in  extraordinary  session. 

The  legislative  clerk  (Emery  L.  Frazier)  read  the  proclama- 
ion  of  the  President,  as  follows:  i-    ,t    '         ?,-;;, 

By  thi  PEESiDEirr  of  thk  Unttbd  States  of  Amzsica 

A  PROCXAICATION 

f^     Whereas  public  Interests  require  that  the  Congress  of  the 

^  United  States  should  be  convened  In  extra  session  at  12 

T  o'clock  noon  on  the  15th  day  of  November  1937  to  receive 

I*  such  communication  as  may  be  made  by  the  Executive: 

^     Now,  therefore.  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 

~  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare 

oi  that  an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  to  ccmvene  in  extra  session  at  the  Capitol  in 

the  city  of  Washington  on  the  15th  day  of  November  1937, 

^at  12  o'clock  noon,  of  which  all  persons  who  shall  at  that 

mtime  be  entitled  to  act  as  Members  thereof  are  hereby 

^required  to  take  notic^e. 

B    In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
K  to  be  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States. 


Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  October 
1937,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eecond. 

Franklin  D.  Rooskvxlt. 

By  the  President: 

[SEAL]  COROELL  HXTLL. 

Secretary  o/  State. 

SENATOR    FROM    ARKANSAS 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  present  the  credentials 
of  Hon.  John  E.  Miller,  elected  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Arkansas  to  fill  an  unexi^red  term.  I  ask  that  they  may 
be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  credentials  will  be  received 
and  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  credentials,  as  follows: 

To  THE  PHESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTn)  STATES: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1937,  John  E. 
Mn.rar  was  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
a  Senator  from  said  State  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  term  ending 
January  2,  1943,  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Joseph  T.  Hobinson. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  Governor  (Carl  E.  Bailey)  and  our 
seal  hereto  affixed  at  Little  Rock:,  this  1st  day  of  November  A.  D. 
1937. 

Cabl  E.  BAiLEt.  Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

[seal]  E.  G.  Hall, 

Secretary  of  State, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  credentials  wiD  be  placed  on 
file. 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Miller  is  present 
and  resuly  to  take  the  oath  of  olBce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Senator-elect  will  present 
himself  at  the  desk,  the  oath  will  be  administered. 

Mr.  Miller,  escorted  by  Mrs.  Caraway,  advanced  to  the 
Vice  President's  desk;  and  the  oath  of  office  having  been 
administered  to  him,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

call  or  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  determine  the 
presence  of  a  quorum,  I  suggest  the  absence  thereof. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  (John  C.  Crockett)  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Clark 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Plttman 

Andrews 

Connally 

King 

Pope 

Asburst 

Copeland 

La  FoUette 

Reynolds 

Austin 

Dieterlch 

Lewis 

RiisaeU 

Bailey 

Donahey 

Lodge 

Schwartz 

Bankhead 

Ellender 

Logan 

Schwelienbach 

Barkley 

Prazler 

Lonergan 

Sheppard 

Berry 

George          \ 

McAdoo 

ShlpsteMl 

Bilbo 

Gibson 

McCarran 

Smathera 

Borah 

Gillette 

McGill 

Smith 

Bridges 

Glass 

McKeUar 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Graves 

McNary 

Thomas.  Utah 

Bulow         , 

Green 

Miller 

Townsend 

Burke    '" 

GulTey 

Mlnton 

Tydlugs 

Byrd 

Hale 

Murray.  • 

Vandenberg 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

NorrU       •      - 

Van  Nuys 

Capper 

Hayden 

Nye 

Wagner       ,.,  ^ 

Caraway 

Herring 

CMahoney 

Walsh        ''■■■  I 

Chavez 

SXtchoodt 

Pepper 

WhMv^o    -  ^ 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Dda- 
ware  [Mr.  Hughes]  and  the  Junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  HoLTl  are  absent  from  the  Senate  because  of 
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.£•" 


Seniitor 


Senator 


The  S'-'na'or  from  Ohio  TMr.  Bxtlkl 
ance  en  the  funeral  of  fnrmer  Senator 

I  further  announce  that  the  SenaJo 
[Mr.  BoKKl,  the  Senator  from  Michigm 
Senator   from   Wisconsin    [Mr.   rrum 
Mississippi    'Mr.    K^rrisonI,   the 
I  Mr.  Lril.  the  Senator  from  Minnesotia. 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MALOifiY 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Moork],  the  senior 
ginia  [Mr.  Neely!.  the  Senator  from 
TOif],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr 
ator  from  Missouri   [Mr.  Truman 
Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler]  are 
Senate. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  announce  that  the 
[Mr.  Steiwer]  Is  detained  from  the 
ness,  and  that  the  Senator  from 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.     Seventy 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is 


necessar  ly 


Se 


Peruisyl 


November  15 


absent  m  attend- 

Pomercne,  of  Ohio. 

r   from   Washington 

!Mr.  Brown],  the 

the  Senator   from 

from    Oklahoma 

Mr.  LuNDEEN  : .  the 

.  the  Senator  from 

from  West  Vir- 

Louisiana  [Mr.  OviR- 

RADCurFE],  the  Sen- 

the   Senator  from 

detained  from  the 


aid 


Senator  from  Oregon 

nate  on  ofBcial  busi- 

vania  [Mr.  D.^visl 


six    Senators 
present. 


Hayden. 

and  John  E.  Miller. 


having 


LIST   or   SENATORS   BY   STATES 

Alabama. — John  H.  Bankhead  and  \frs.  Dixie  Bibb  Graves. 

Arizona. — Henry' P.  Ashurst  and  Carl 

Arkansas. — Mrs.  Hattie  W.  Caraway 

California. — Hiram  W.  Johnson  and  "^illiam  Gibbs  McAdoo. 

Cotorodo.— Alva  B.  Adams  and  Edwin  C.  Johnson. 

Connecficuf.— Augustine  Lonergan  and  Francis  T.  Maloney. 

Delaware. — John  G.  Townsend,  Jr..  knd  James  H.  Hughes. 

Florida. — C.  O.  Andrews  and  ClaudejPepper. 

Georcrui.— Walter  P.  George  and  Richard  B.  Russell.  Jr. 

7da/io.— William  E.  Borah  and  Jami^  P.  Pope. 

Illinois. — J.  Hamilton  Lewis  and  Wiliam  H.  Dieterich- 

Indiana. — Frederick  Van  Nuys  and  !5herman  Minton. 

loica. — Guy  M.  Gillette  and  Clyde  L  Herring. 

Kansas. — Arthur  Capper  and  Georg ;  McGill. 

Kentucky.— Allocn  W.  Barkley  and  '^ :.  M.  Lcgan. 

Louisiana. — John  H.  Overton  and  Allen  J.  EUender. 

Afamc— Frederick  Hale  and  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr. 

Maryland. — Millard  E.  Tydings  and   Jeorge  L.  Radcliffe. 

Massachusetts. — ^David  I.  Walsh  and  ^enry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Michigan. — Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  and  Prentiss  M.  Brown. 

Minnesota. — Henrik  Shipstead  and  I  i-nest  Lundeen. 

Mississippi. — Pat  Harrison  and  Thecdore  G.  Bilbo. 

Missouri. — Bennett  Champ  Clark  and  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Montana. — Burton  K.  Wheeler  and  J  ames  E.  Murray. 

Nebraska. — George  W.  Norrls  and  Edward  R.  Burke. 

Nevada. — Key  Pittman  and  Patrick  McCarran. 

New  Hampshire. — Fred  H.  Brown  ani  H.  Styles  Bridges. 

New  Jersey. — A.  Harry  Moore  and  W .  H.  Smathers. 

New  Mexico. — Carl  A.  Hatch  and  De  inis  Chavez. 

New  York. — Royal  S.  Copeland  and  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

North  Carolina. — Josiah  William  llailey  and  Robert  R. 
Reynolds. 

North  Dakota. — Lynn  J.  Frazler  and  Gerald  P.  Nye. 

Ohio. — Robert  J.  Bulkley  and  Vic  DDnahey 

Oklahoma. — Elmer  Thomas  and  Josi  Lee. 

OrejFon. — Charles  L.  McNary  and  Fiederick  Steiwer. 

Pennsylvania. — James  J.  Davis  and  Joseph  F.  Gufley. 

Rhode  Island. — Peter  O.  Gerry  and  Theodore  Francis 
Green. 

South  Carolina. — Ellison  D.  Smith  and  James  F.  Byrnes. 

South  Dakota. — W.  J.  Bulow  and  H(  rbert  E.  Hitchcock. 

Tennessee. — Kenneth  McKellar  and  George  L.  Berry. 

Texas. — ^Morris  Sheppard  and  Tom  Connally. 

Utah. — ^William  H.  King  and  Elbert  D.  Thomas. 

Vermont. — Warren  R.  Austin  and  E-nest  W.  Gibson. 

Virginia. — Carter  Glass  and  Harry  flood  Byrd. 

Washington. — Homer  T.  Bone  and  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach. 

West  VtrgiTiia.— Matthew  M.  Necly  i  nd  Rush  D.  Holt. 

Wisconsin. — Robert  M.  La  Pollette,  .  r.,  and  F.  Ryan  Duffy. 

Wjfoming.—Joaeiih  C.  Oliiahoney  a  id  Harry  H.  Schwartz. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BARXLEY  submitted  the  following  resolution  'S.  Res. 
190 1 .  which  was  read,  considered  by  imanimous  consent,  and 

agreed  tD: 

Re<!^lved  That  a  coLnmittee  consisting  of  two  Senators  be  np- 
poir.'ed  to  Join  sxach.  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  tlie  House 
cf  R<:r?re5Pntatlves  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  ;.-.fc!Tn  him  that  a  quorum  of  each  Ho\ise  is  assembled  and 
tha:  '.he  Conerrf-ss  is  ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair  appoints  as  the  com- 
mittee to  wa:t  upon  the  President  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Barxley,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Mr.  McNary. 

NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MCN.A.RY  .submitted  the  following  resolution  'S.  Res. 
1911 .  which  was  read,  considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to: 

ResolV'^d.  That  the  Secretary  Inform  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  i  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  tlie  Senate  la 
ready  to  pro<-eed  'o  business. 

HOrR    OF    DAILY  MEETING 

Mr.  l^WTS  submitted  the  following  rrsnluMon  CS.  Res. 
192'.  wnich  was  rtad,  considered  by  unammous  consent,  and 
agreed  to: 

Rr-^nhed.  That  the  hour  of  dally  meeting  of  the  Senate  bo 
12  0  ciock  meridian  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  3ARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Vice  President  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent, in  conjunction  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  may  perform  its  dutip.'~>,  and  that  the 
necessary  resolutions  may  be  exchanged  between  the  two 
Houses  and  the  Pre.sldent  bf  advised  of  the  presence  of  a 
quorum,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  m  recess  until  1:30 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  12  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  r^ce.ss  until  1:30  o'clock  p.  m., 
when  i:  reassembled,  and  the  Vice  President  resumed  the 
chair. 

MESSAGE    rnOM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hoase  of  Rppresentatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  assembled  and 
that  the  House  was  ready  to  proceed  with  business. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate  that  a  committee 
of  three  Members  had  been  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Reprrspntatives,  to  join  with  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each  Hou.se  had  assem- 
bled and  that  Congress  was  ready  to  receive  any  communi- 
cation that  he  mictht  b*^  pleased  to  make,  and  that  the 
Speaker  had  appomted  Mr.  Rayburn,  Mr.  Doughton,  and 
Mr.  Snixl  the  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

NOTIFICATinN   TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Barkley  and  Mr.  McNary  appeared,  and  Mr.  Barkley 
said:  Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  Senate,  the  joint  committee  has  notified  the  President 
that  the  two  Houses  are  in  se.ssion,  that  a  quorum  is  present 
in  each  House,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication he  may  wish  to  make. 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries, 

(The  message  was  received  by  the  secretary  for  the  ma- 
jority iL«slie  L.  Biffle;   and  handed  to  the  Vice  PresidenU 


\/ 
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DUSINESS  CONDITIONS.  AGRIC'JLTURE,  LABOR.   REORGANIZATION.  AND 
PLANNING    ai.  DOC.  NO.  370) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  me.ssage  from  the  Prt^ident  of  the  United  States,  which 
will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Urited  States: 

Important  measures  are  already  piending  before  tliis  Con- 
gress, and  other  matters  will  ruquirf  early  consideration. 
Therefore,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  call  this  extraordinary 
session  to  expedite  the  wo..-k  of  the  regular  session  wtiicii  will 

bef-'in  in  January. 

Since  your  adjournment  in  August  there  has  been  a 
marked  recession  in  industrial  production  and  industrial 
purchases  following  a  fairly  steady  advance  for  more  than 
4  years. 

We  have  not  been  unaware  of  uncertainties  in  the  eco- 
nomic picture.  As  far  back  as  last  spring  I  called  attention 
to  the  rapid  rise  in  many  prices — a  rise  that  threatened  in 
particular  the  anticipated  revival  of  building.  And  over  a 
month  ago  I  quoted  one  (3f  the  country's  leading  economists 
to  this  effect — that  the  continuance  of  business  recovery  in 
the  United  States  depends  far  more  upon  business  policies 
than  it  does  upon  anything  that  may  be  done,  or  not  done, 
in  Washington. 

The  present  decline  hiis  not  reached  serious  proportions. 
But  it  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  tlie  national  mcome — and 
that  is  a  matter  of  definite  concern. 

During  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  I  have  sought  to 
avail  myself  of  the  wisdom  and  advice  of  managers  of  large 
industrial  and  financial  enterprise,  of  owners  of  small  busi- 
nesses in  many  Imes,  and  of  representatives  of  agriculture 
and  of  labor. 

Out  of  long  experience,  I  place  great  value  on  this  method 
of  getting  suggestions  Irom  every  passible  source.  Single 
answers  or  simple  slogans  will  not  cure  the  complicated  eco- 
nomic problems  which  today  face  aU  nations. 

To  overemphasize  one  symptom  out  of  many — to  over- 
emphasize any  one  panacea  that  for  the  moment  appeals  to 
any  one  group — is  to  pl£iy  with  the  lives  of  aU  the  men  and 
women  of  America. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  the  conditions  of  today  is  a  cordial 
and  confident  cooperation  not  only  between  government  and 
every  kind  of  citizen  bu:  also  between  every  kind  of  citizen 
and  his  government.  /^  never  before  in  our  history,  the 
well-being  of  those  who  have  much  as  well  as  those  who  have 
less  depends  upon  a  contented  society  of  good  will  where  the 
good  will  rests  on  the  solid  foundation  that  all  have  enough. 
Prom  these  conferences  and  from  other  sources  many  sug- 
gestions have  come  to  m(;  and  to  other  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Some  of  these  recommenda- 
tions are  consistent  with  each  other;  some  are  at  complete 
variance. 

But  the.se  discussions  make  it  clear  that  we  have  enough 
wisdom  in  the  country  loday  not  only  to  check  the  present 
recession  but  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  more  permanent 
recovery.  If  the  people  are  as  willing  as  government  to  use 
the  economic  knowledge  gained  in  recent  years,  this  recession 
need  go  no  further. 

With  the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  suffer  any  prolonged  recession,  let  alone  any 
general  economic  parals'sis.  Despite  some  maladjustments, 
which  can  be  corrected,  underlying  conditions  are  not 
unfavorable. 

The  fundamental  situation  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
far  different  conditions  of  1929.  The  banking  system  is  not 
overextended.  Interest  -ates  are  lower.  Inventories  are  not 
dangerously  large.  We  are  no  longer  overextended  in  new 
construction  or  in  capits.l  equipment.  Speculation  requiring 
liquidation  does  not  overhang  our  markets. 

Obviously,  an  immediate  task  is  to  try  to  increase  the  use 
of  private  capital  to  create  employment.  Private  enterprise, 
with  cooperation  on  the  part  of  government,  can  advance  to 


higher  levels  of  industrial  activity  than  those  reached  earlier 
this  j'ear.  Such  advance  will  assure  balanced  budgets.  But 
obviously,  also,  government  cannot  let  Nature  take  its  course 
withcu'  regard  to  consequences.  If  private  enterprise  does 
not  respond,  government  must  take  up  the  slack. 

What  we  can  do  covers  so  wide  a  field  and  so  many  subjects 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  include  them  all  in  this  message. 

A  little  later  I  will  address  you  fuilher  in  regard  to  pro- 
po.sals  to  encourage  private  capital  to  enter  the  field  of  new 
housing  on  a  larpc  scale — a  field  v.hich  during  the  past  4  years 
has  failed  almost  completely  to  keep  jxi -e  with  the  marked 
improvement  m  other  industries. 

On  tlie  subject  of  taxation,  in  accordance  with  my  sugges- 
tion of  last  spring,  committees  of  the  Congress,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Treasury  Department,  are  already  cngagf'd 
in  studies  aiinea  at  the  elimination  of  any  in.iu^f.ces  in  our 
tax  laws.  Unjust  provisions  should  be  removed,  provided  .'-uch 
removal  does  not  create  new  injustices.  Modifications  fide- 
quate  to  encnurape  productive  enterprise,  especially  for  the 
smaller  businesses,  must  not  extend  to  the  point  oi  using  the 
corporate  form  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  behind  it  to  rt-duce 
01  eliminate  taxes  in  a  way  not  open  to  an  individual  or 
partnership:  nor  should  we  extend  tax  privileg<:s  to  specula- 
tive profits  on  capital  where  the  intent  of  the  original  risk  was 
si>-culation  rather  than  the  actual  development  of  productive 
enterprise;  nor  can  we  at  this  time  accept  a  revision  of  our 
revenue  laws  which  involves  a  reduction  in  the  aggret^aie 
revenues  or  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  tax  burdens  of  those 
least  able  to  bear  them. 

We  should  give  special  consideration  to  lightemng  inequi- 
table burdens  on  the  enterprise  of  the  small  busmissm-  n  of 
the  Nation.  Small  busines^^es  or  even  those  of  averagt  si," 
have  difficulties  of  financing  and  distribution  which  are  not 
shared  by  large  corporations.  Therefore,  by  special  tax  con- 
sideration, they  sh(  uld  receive  more  equal  opporiumty  to 
compete  with  their  more  powerful  competitors.  In  this  way 
we  may  also  find  assistance  in  cur  search  for  a  more  effective 
method  of  checkmy  the  growing  concentration  of  economic 
control  and  the  resultant  monopolistic  practices  wliich  persist 
today  in  spite  of  antitrust  statutes.  A  further  search  for 
additional  methods  to  meet  this  threat  to  free  competiuve 
enterprise  is  called  for  at  this  time. 

The  proposed  Federal  Budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
also  wia  shortly  be  ready  for  .^^ubmission  to  the  Congress — a 
Budget  whicli  I  expect  can  be  brought  within  a  definite 
balance. 

Still  other  matters  arc  receiving  renewed  examination— 
for  instance,  the  problems  of  the  railroads  and  of  other 
public  utilities.  Here,  because  of  thoroughly  unsound  financ- 
ing extending  over  many  past  years,  solutions  will  frankly  be 
difficult. 

But  as  we  work  with  these  problems  of  detail  we  must 
not  forget  the  broad  central  truth  that  this  administration 
has  pledged  itself  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
on  with  a  wide  social  program  pointed  toward  higher  living 
standards  and  a  more  just  distribution  of  the  gains  of  civili- 
zation. Much  of  that  program  is  already  in  effect,  but  its 
continued  and  completp  success  depends  on  a  wider  distri- 
bution of  an  immensely  enlarged  national  inccmc.  Such 
enlargement  presupposes  full  employmen'.  of  both  capital  and 
labor — reasonable  profits  and  fair  wages — a  resumption  of 
that  rigorous  moving  equilibrium  which  began  in  1933.  De- 
flation and  Inflation  are  equal  enemies  of  the  balanced  econ- 
omy that  will  produce  that  progressive  increase  in  national 

Income. 

In  the  attainment  of  the  broad  central  purpose  we  recog- 
nize many  related  objectives.  This  message,  however,  deals 
with  only  four  of  these  objectives — four  which  are  already 
being  considered  by  the  Congress.  Two  relate  directly  to 
the  stabilization  and  maintenance  of  the  purchasing  prwcr 
of  the  Nation.  The  other  two,  essential  tools  for  the  whole 
task,  look  to  the  improvement  of  the  macliinen'  end  func- 
tioning of  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government. 
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1.    AGRICUTTtra  5 

Intention  to  pass  a  new  and  penranent  national  farm  act 
was  declared  by  the  Congress  in  joint  resolution  last  summer. 
Great  as  the  need  ^^as  then,  that  ni  ed  Is  still  greater  today. 
Some  crops  will  begin  to  be  planted  within  3  months. 

In  recent  weeks  farmers  have  onci;  more  been  facing  acute 
surpluses  and  falling  prices.  Cotton  farmers  are  harvesting 
the  largest  cotton  crop  In  all  our  history — 5,000.000  bales  more 
than  the  markets  of  this  country  an  1  of  the  world  have  been 
accustomed  to  take.  Com  farmers  and  potato  farmers  are 
harvesting  crops  that  threaten  to  c  "ush  them  for  producing 
this  plenty.  And  the  producers  of  jther  crops  are  wonder- 
ing how  soon  they,  too.  will  be  the  victims  of  surplus  uncon- 
trolled. 

We  must  continue  in  our  efforts  oward  abundance  with- 
out waste.  We  need  legislation  whi:h  will  not  only  prevent 
new  farm  surpluses  from  causing  new  collapse  in  farm 
prices,  but  which  will  also  safeguard  farmers  and  consim:i- 
ers  against  the  hazards  of  crop  fa  lure.  We  need  an  "aD 
weather"  farm  plan;  a  plan  that  iises  the  reasonable  sur- 
pluses of  a  year  of  good  weather  to  carry  over  food  supplies 
to  make  up  for  the  shortages  of  a  yes  tr  of  bad  weather. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  the  last  5  years  we  have  learned 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  Government  farmers  can  success- 
fully guard  themselves  against  econamlc  disaster. 

In  f ormiilating  a  farm  program  th  ive  are  certain  things  we 
must  keep  in  mind. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  fertDiiy  of  our  soil.  We  have 
begun  to  assist  farmers  to  stop  the  waste  of  soil  and  save  the 
good  soil  that  remains.  Any  sound,  ong-time  program  must 
have  soil  conservation  as  a  princlpa   goal.  | 

We  must  keep  In  mind  the  economic  welfare  of  farm 
families.  As  a  long-time  national  p)licy  farmers  must  have 
a  fair  share  in  the  national  Income  t )  supply  farmers'  buying 
to  keep  city  factories  running. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  the  consumers  of  the  Nation.  The 
blighting  droughts  of  1934  and  1936  which  spelt  disaster  for 
so  many  farmers  In  those  shears  wer ;  brought  forcibly  home 
to  our  large  cities  In  the  high  prices  of  many  foodstuffs  this 
year.  Consumers  should  have  the  ;ame  protection  against 
the  under-production  of  years  of  icarclty  as  the  farmers 
should  have  against  the  overproduct  on  of  years  of  glut. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  Amsrican  democratic  way. 
Farm  programs  cannot  long  succeed  unless  they  have  the 
active  support  of  the  farmers  who  take  part  in  them.  Our 
program  should  continue  to  be  one  pL  mned  and  administered. 
so  far  as  possible,  by  the  farmers  tiemselves.  Here  again, 
majority  rule  seems  justified.  If  ai  d  when  huge  surpluses 
In  any  one  crop  threaten  to  engulf  all  the  producers  of  that 
crop  our  laws  should  provide  ways  by  which  a  small  minority 
may  be  kept  from  destroying  the  proceeds  of  the  toil  of  the 
great  majority. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  United  iltates  Treasury.  I  have 
already  expressed  my  view  that  if  the  new  Farm  Act  pro- 
vides for  expenditure  of  funds  beyor  d  those  planned  in  the 
regular  Budget,  additional  means  shculd  be  provided  to  yield 
the  additional  revenue.  May  I  reiterate  that  with  all  the 
emphasis  I  can  give? 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Although  vital  portions  of  tie  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  were  set  aside  nearly  2  yei  rs  ago  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  acts  of  Congress  to  improve  lal  >or  relations  and  assure 
workers  security  have  since  then  teen  upheld.  In  these 
later  decisions  the  powers  of  the  I-ederal  Government  to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  Stages  and  to  tax  and  to 
spend  for  the  general  welfare  have  leen  clearly  recognized. 
I  believe  that  the  courts  themselv?s  are  coming  to  have 
Increasing  regard  for  the  true  nature  of  the  Constitution  as 
a  broad  charter  of  democratic  goven  ment  which  can  func- 
tion under  the  conditions  of  today.  :  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress can  constitutionally  write  an  adequate  farm  act  that 
will  be  well  within  the  broad  meani:ig  and  purpose  of  the 
Constitution.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  not  again  deny  to  fanners  the  protecUon  which  it  now 
accords  to  others. 


'  2     LABOR 

I  behove  that  the  country  as  a  whole  recognizes  the  need 
for  immediate  conprre?;  ional  action  if  we  are  to  maintain 
wage  income  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation  aga;n:,t 
recessive  factors  m  the  general  industrial  situation.  The 
explcita'ion  cf  child  labor  and  the  undercutting  of  v.-ages 
and  :he  stretching  of  the  hours  of  the  poorest-paid  workers 
in  periciis  of  business  recession  have  a  serious  effect  on  buy- 
ing power.  In  the  interest  of  the  national  economy  such 
adju.stments  as  mu.st  be  made  should  not  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  those  lea^t  able  to  bear  them. 

I  further  believe  that  the  country  a,s  a  whole  realizes  the 
necessary-  connection  between  encouraging  businessmen  to 
make  capital  expenditures  for  new  plants  and  raising  the 
total  wage  income  of  the  total  of  our  working  population. 
New  plants  today  mean  labor-saving  machinery.  What  does 
the  cotmtry  ultimately  gain  if  we  encourage  businessmen  to 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  American  industry  to  produce,  unless 
we  see  to  it  that  the  income  of  our  working  population 
actually  expands  sufficiently  to  create  markets  to  absorb  that 
increased  production'' 

I  further  believe  that  the  country  as  a  whole  recognizes 
the  need  of  seeking  a  more  uniformly  adequate  standard  of 
Living  and  purchasing  power  everywhere,  if  every  part  is  to 
live  happily  with  every  other  part.  We  do  not  recognize  the 
destiny  of  any  State  or  any  coun;y  '_o  be  permanently  back- 
ward. Political  and  .social  harmony  requires  that  every  State 
and  every  county  not  on'.y  produce  goods  for  the  Nation's 
markets  but  furni.sh  markets  for  the  Nation's  goods. 

This  does  not  mean  that  legislation  must  require  imme- 
diate uniform  minimum  hour  or  wage  standards;  that  is  an 
uJt.mate  goal. 

Wc  rhould  provide  flexible  machinery  which  will  enable 
industries  throughout  the  country  to  adjust  them.selves  pro- 
gressively to  better  labor  condition.s.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get t.hat  no  policy  of  flexibility  will  be  practical  unless  a 
coordinating  agency  has  the  obligation  of  inspection  and 
investigation  to  insure  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
what  the  law  requires. 

Although  there  are  geographic  and  industrial  diversities 
v.-hrich  practical  statesman.'^hip  cannot  well  ignore,  it  is  high 
time  :hat  we  had  legislation  relating  to  goods  moving  in  or 
compmng  with  interstate  commerce  which  will  accomphsh 
two  immediate  purposes; 

First.  Banish  child  labor  and  protect  workers  unable  to 
protect  themselves  from  exce.s.sively  low  wages  and  exces- 
sively long  hours. 

Second.  End  the  unbound  practice  of  some  communities— 
by  no  means  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try—which seeks  new  mriu.'^tries  by  offering  as  the  principal 
attraction  labor  more  plentiful  and  much  cheaper  than  may 
he  found  in  com.petmg  communities.  To  them  the  Congress 
should  reiterate  the  oft-repeated  pledge  of  political  parties 
that  labor  is  not  a  mere  commodity. 

3.    REORG.\NIZ.\-nON 

Last.  January  I  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress "he  improvement  of  administrative  management  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Five  principal  objec- 
tives were  outlined: 

(a>  To  create  one  or  more  additional  departments  and  to 
give  the  Chief  Executive  authority  to  arrange  all  present  and 
future  strictly  executive  activities  in  or  under  regular  execu- 
tive departments. 

»b)  To  estabhsh  a  budget  and  efficiency  agency,  a  per- 
sonnel agency,  and  a  planning  agency  through  which  the 
Chief  Executive  may  coordinate  the  executive  functions. 

<c)  To  permit  the  Chief  Executive  to  make  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  White  House  staff  so  that  he  may  keep  in  close 
touch  with,  and  maintain  knowiedge  of.  the  widespread 
affairs  of  admini,stration  which  require  his  final  direction. 

(d»   To  establish   accountability  of   the  Executive   to   the 
Congress  by  providing  a  genuine  independent  audit  by  an 
officer  solely  responsible  to  the  Congress,  who  will,  however 
have  no  administrative  part  in  the  transactions  he  audits 
and  certifies. 
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(e)  To  extend  the  merit  system  upward,  outward,  and 
downward  to  cover  practically  all  non-policy-determining 
posts.  I  am  giving  consideration  to  proposed  Executive 
orders  extending  the  merit  principle  of  selection  under  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  Revised  Stat- 
utes. Executive  orders,  however,  have  not  the  permanence 
of  law;  they  will  not  lessen  the  need  for  permanent  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  in  connection  with  reorganization.  I, 
therefore,  seek  a  statutcry  modernized  machinery  for  the 
permanent  enforcement  of  merit  principles  in  appointment, 
promotion,  and  personnel  management  throughout  the  Grov- 
ernment  service. 

The  experience  of  Slates  and  municipalities  definitely 
proves  that  reorganization  of  government  along  the  lines  of 
modern  business  administrative  practice  can  increase  effi- 
ciency, minimize  error,  duplication  and  waste,  and  raise  the 
morale  of  the  public  service.  But  that  experience  does  not 
prove,  and  no  person  conversant  with  the  management  of 
large  private  corporations  or  of  governments  honestly  sug- 
gests, that  reorganization  of  government  machinery  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency  is  a  method  of  making  major  savings 
in  the  cost  of  government. 

Large  savings  in  the  cost  of  Government  can  be  made  only 
by  cutting  down  or  eliminating  Government  functions.  And 
to  those  who  advocate  such  a  course  It  is  fair  to  put  the  ques- 
tion—which functions  o.:  Govenunent  do  you  advocate  cut- 
ting off? 

4.  PLANNINO 

Of  equal  importance  v/ith  intelligent  reorganization  of  the 
executive  departments  is  intelligent  reorganization  of  our 
methods  of  spending  national  funds  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  those  ns-tural  resources  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  a  virile  national  life.  As  I  said  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  last  spring,  we  have  reached  a  stage  in 
the  depletion  of  our  natural  resources  where  we  should  allot 
a  definite  portion  of  each  year's  Budget  to  this  work  of  hus- 
bandry. 

Our  present  machinery  for  carrying  out  such  purposes, 
however,  is  geared  to  methods  of  which  the  rivers- and -harbors 
legislation  of  many  years  ago  is  an  example.  We  spend  spo- 
radically— on  a  project  here  and  a  project  there,  determined 
upon  without  relation  to  the  needs  of  other  localities,  with- 
out relation  to  possibly  more  important  needs  of  the  same 
locality— without  relation  to  the  national  employment  situa- 
tion or  the  Federal  Bud:?et. 

To  avoid  waste  and  to  give  the  Nation  its  money's  worth 
from  the  national  fundi;  we  expend,  we  must,  like  any  busi- 
ness corporation,  have  a  definite  building  and  operating  plan 
worked  out  ahead  of  time — a  planned  order  in  which  to  make 
expenditures,  a  planned  timing  for  expenditures  so  that  we 
may  keep  our  working  force  employed,  and  a  planned  co- 
ordinated use  of  the  projects  after  completion.  And  because 
relative  Values  of  local  projects  should  be  apiwaised  before 
they  come  to  Washington,  first  by  those  with  local  knowledge, 
and  then  by  regional  conferences,  we  must  have  some  kind  of 
local  and  regional  planning  machinery  and  coordination  to 
get  full  value  out  of  ttie  final  appropriations  authorized  in 
Washington — money  vaiue  and  human  value. 

Last  session  I  recommended  such  machinery.  For  this  pur- 
pose of  conservation  and  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, I  recommended  that  the  country  be  divided  into  the 
seven  great  regions  into  which  Natin-e  divided  those  re- 
sources— that  in  such  regions  local  authorities  be  set  up  to 
arrange  projects  into  some  kind  of  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuing plan  for  the  enire  region — and  that  only  after  such 
consideration  should  regional  projects  be  submitted  to  the 
Executive  and  to  the  Congress  for  inclusion  in  a  national  de- 
velopment program  of  such  size  as  the  Budget  of  the  year 
will  permit. 

Such  machinery  will  provide  decentralization.  It  will  give 
local  communities  and  the  Nation  alike  new  confidence  in 
the  true  worth  of  such  expenditures. 

What  these  four  subjects  promise  in  continued  and  in- 
creased purchasing  pc wer— what  they  promise  in  greater 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  Goverrunent  funds — are  intelligent 


foundations  for  the  other  plans  for  encouragement  of  in- 
dustrial expansion  with  Gkivrfrnment  help.  'What  they  prom- 
ise In  social  contentment  is  an  almost  necessary  basis  for 
greater  security  of  profits  and  property. 

In  the  months  they  have  been  before  the  Congress  t'-.ev 
have  been  discussed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  . 

For  the  sake  of  the  Nation.  I  hope  for  your  early  action. 

Frm^klin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  November  15.  1937. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  message  will  lie  on 
the  table. 

BOARD  OF  regents  OF  THE   SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5581  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (U.  S.  C  title  20,  c.  3,  sec.  43)  the  Chair  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  LMr.  Barkley  ]  as  a  member  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Hon.  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  late  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

ADJOTTRNMENT 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  '  at  1  o'clock  and  58  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  mitil  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 16,  1937.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  No\'ember  15,  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Honorable  William  B.  Bankhead,  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  convening  thus  extraordi- 
nary session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONVENING  THE  CONGRESS  IN  EXTRA  SESSION 
Bt  the  President  or  the  Uniteii  States  of  America 

A    PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  public  interests  require  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  be  convened  in  extra  session  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  15th  day  of  November  1937,  to  receive  such 
communication  as  may  be  made  by  the  Executive : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare 
that  an  extraordinary  occasion  /equires  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  convene  in  extra  session  at  the  Capitol  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  the  15th  day  of  November  1937.  at 
12  o'clock  noon,  of  which  all  persons  who  shall  at  that  time 
he  entitled  to  act  as  Members  thereof  are  hereby  required  to 
take  notice. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  to  be  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  October 
A.  D.  1937,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-.second. 

F^RANKLiN  D.  Roosevelt. 

By  the  President: 

[seal]  Cordell  Hull. 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following 

prayer 

Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty.  Thou  coverest  Thy- 
self with  light  as  with  a  garment.  Thou  stretchest  out  the 
heavens  like  a  curtain.  The  Lord  shall  reign  forever,  even 
Thy  God,  O  Zion.  unto  all  generations.  O  Jehovah,  open 
our  eyes  that  we  may  see.  We  look  to  Thee  tor  that 
guidance  which  only  Thou  canst  give.  Do  Thou  lift  us  up- 
ward and  onward  toward  brotherhood  and  cooperation. 
With  receptive  minds  and  hearts  may  we  resiune  the  labors 
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of  the  Congress.    In  the  throng  of 
which  may  assail,  may  we  possess 
cleansing  and  forgiveness  upon  us  and 
accordance   with  some   noble  creed. 
Father,  to  give  Thy  unerring  counsel  tc 
Speaker,  and  all  Members;  graciously 
and  emi^oyees.     Almighty  God.  do 
that  magnifies  the  honor  and  the 
Oh,  let  faith  in  the  future  shine  clear 
name  of  Jesus  our  Savior.    Amen. 


doul^ts  and  temptations 

of  virtue.    Pour 

nspire  us  to  live  in 

pray   Thee,   our 

our  President,  our 

aliide  with  all  officers 

Th^u  exalt  everything 

of  our  Republic. 

ind  bright.    In  the 


flrmnsss 


\re 


wisdcm 


CALL    OF   TBI   ROLL 


call 


whet]  ler 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
of  the  Hoxise  in  order  to  determine 
is  present. 

The  Clerk  called   the   roll,  and   the 
answered  to  their  names: 


he  roll  of  Members 
or  not  a  quorum 


[Ron  No.  11 

Alien.  Del. 

Dtxon 

Jacobsen 

Murdock,  Ariz. 

Allen.  L&. 

Dondero 

Jarman 

Mvirdock.  Utah 

AUen.  P&. 

Dorsey 

Jarre  tt 

Nelson 

Amlle 

Dough  ton 

Jenckes,  In< 

Nichols 

Anderson.  Mo. 

Douflas 

Jenkins.  Oh 

o 

Norton 

Andreaen.  Minn. 

Dowell 

Jenks.  N.  H. 

OBrlen.  Mich. 

Andrews 

Doxey 

Johnson.Lu 

;her  A  OConneU.  Mont. 

Arends 

Drew,  Pa. 

Johnson.  Ly 

ndon  OConnell.  R.  I. 

Ashbnwk 

Drewry,  Va. 

Johnson.  M 

nn. 

O  Connor,  Mont. 

Atkinson 

Driver 

Johnson,  O! 

la. 

OConnor.  N.  Y. 

Bacon 

Duncan 

Johnson.  W 

Va. 

ODay 

Barden 

Dunn 

Jones 

Oliver 

Barry 

Eaton 

Kee 

©•Malley 

Bates 

Eckert 

Keller 

ONeal.  Ky. 

Beam 

Edmlston 

Kelly,  ni. 

ONelli.  N.  J. 

Better 

Blcher 

Kelly.  N.  T. 

OToolo 

Bell 

Elliott 

Kennedy.  U 

a. 

Owen 

Bernard 

Engel 

Kennedy,  N 

T. 

Pace 

Enslebrlsht 

Kenney 

Palmlsano 

Bl«elow 

Evans 

Keogh 

Parsons 

Btnderup 

Paddls 

Kerr 

Patman 

Bland 

Parley 

KLnzer 

Patrick 

Bloom 

Perguson 

Klrwan 

Patterson 

Bolleau 

Pemandea 

Kitchens 

Patton 

Rniand.  Pm. 

Pish 

Kleberg 

Pearson 

Boren 

Pltzgerald 

KnUBn 

Peterson,  Pla. 

Boyer 

PI  tzpa  trick 

Koclalkowsl 

■A 

Peterson.  Ga. 

Boykln 

Plannagan 

Koppleman 

I 

Pettenglll 

Bradley 

Plannery 

Kramer 

Pfelfer 

Brewster 

Pleger 

Kvale 

Phillips 

Brown 

Fletcher 

Lambertson 

Pierce 

Buck 

Porand 

lAmbeth 

Plumley 

Burcb 

Pord.  Calif. 

Lanmeck 

Poage 

Burdlck 

Ford.  Miss. 

Lanham 

Polk 

Byrne 

Prey.  Pa. 

Lanzetta 

Powers 

CaJdwell 

Pries.  111. 

Lea 

Qulnn 

Cannon.  Mo. 

Pulmer 

Leavy 

Rabaut 

Carlson 

Qam brill,  Md. 

Lemke 

Ramsay 

Carter 

Oasque 

Lewis.  Colo 

Ram  speck 

Caee.  S  Dak. 

Gavagan 

Long 

Randolph 

Casey.  Maaa. 

Gearhart 

Lord 

Rankin 

OeUer 

Gehnnann 

Lucas 

Raybxim 

Chandler 

Glflord 

Luce 

Reed.  ni. 

Chapman 

Gilchrist 

Luckey.  Nel 

ir. 

Reed.  NY. 

Church 

OUdea 

Ludlow 

Rees.  Kans. 

Clark.  Idaho 

Gingery 

Luecke.  Mlc 

h. 

Rellly 

Clark.  N.  C. 

Ooldsboroxigh 

McClellan 

Rich 

Clason 

Gray.  Ind. 

McCormacI 

Richards 

Claypool 

Gray.  Pa. 

McParlane 

Rlgney 

Cluett 

Green 

McOranery 

Robertson 

Cochran 

Greever 

McGrath 

Robinson,  Utah 

Coffw.  Nebr. 

Gregory 

McGroarty 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Coffee.  Wash. 

Grlswold 

McKeough 

Rogers.  Okla. 

Golden 

Guyer 

McLean 

Romjue 

Cole.  N.  Y. 

Gwynne 

McMUlan 

Rutherford 

Colltns 

Haines 

McReynoMi 

1 

Sabath 

Coiner 

Halleck 

Maas 

Sacks 

Cooiey 

Hamilton 

MagnuFon 

Sadowskl 

Cooper 

Hancock.  N.  T. 

liahcn.  S.  C 

1. 

Sanders 

Cox 

Hancock.  N  O. 

Mahon.  Tej 

. 

Sauthoff 

Cravens 

Hart 

Maloney 

Schaefer.  m. 

Crawford 

Barter 

MansAeld 

Schneider.  Wis. 

Creal 

Ha-niey 

Ma  pes 

Schuetz 

Crosby 

Havenner 

Martin.  Col 

X 

Scott 

Crowe 

Hendricks 

Martin.  Mai 

a. 

Scrugham 

Crowther 

Hffunlngs 

Mason 

Seger 

Culkln 

Hlldebrandt 

Massingale 

Shafer.  Mlrh 

Cullen 

HUl.  Ala. 

Maverick 

Shaniey 

Cununlngs 

Hill.  WasU. 

May 

Sheppard 

Curley 

Hobbs 

Mead 

Short 

Daly 

Hoffman 

Meeks 

Simpson 

Delaney 

Holmes 

Merrltt 

Slrovlch 

Dempsey 

Honeyman 

Mlchener 

Smith.  Conn. 

DeMuth 

Hook 

Mills 

Smith.  Matnn 

Dlcksteln 

Hope 

Mitchell,  n] 

, 

Smith.  Va. 

Dies 

Houston 

Mitchell. -P 

inn 

Smith,  Wash. 

Dln«eU 

Hull 

Moser.  Pa. 

Smith.  W.  Va. 

Dlrkwn 

Hunter 

Mosler.  OtU 

9 

SneU 

Disney 

Imboff 

Mott 

Snyder.  Pa. 

Dttter 

Izac 

Mouton 

South 
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following  Members 


Sparkman 

Spence 

Stack 

Starnea 

Steagall 

Stefan 

Sunuiers.  Tex, 

Sutphin 

Siweeney 

Slwope 

Taber 

Tarver 

Taylor.  Colo. 

Taylor,  S.  C. 


Taylor.  Tenn. 

Teigan 

Terry 

Thomas.  N  J. 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Thornason,  Tex. 

Thompson.  111. 

Thurston 

Tinkham 

Tobey 

To'.aa 

Towey 

Transue 

Treadway 


The  SPEAKER.     On  this 
Co  their  names,  a  quorum. 


November  15 


Turner  Wlgglesworth 

Umsteart  Wilcox 

Vinson.  FYed  M.  Williams 

Vinson.  Ga.  Wlthrow 

Voorhls  Wolrott 

Wnd«worth  Wolfenden 

WallKren  Wolverton 

Walter  Wxjd 

Warren  Woodruff 

Weavpr  Woodrum 

Welch  Zimmerman 
WVne 

White.  Ohio 
Whittington 

call  374  Members  have  answered 


COMMITTEE   TO  NOTIFY   THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  344 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  Members  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  on  the  part  of  the  Ho'a5e  of  Rt'presontalive.s  to  Join 
fflth.  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each  Hou.'=e  is  asetrai- 
bled  and  that  Congress  is  ready  to  rt'ceive  any  communications 
that  he  may  be  pletised  to  make. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  members  of  tlie  committee,  Mr. 
Rayburn,  Mr.  Doughton,  and  Mr.  Snei.l. 

I  MESSAGE   FROM   THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Prazier,  its  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  following 
resolutions: 


Senate  Resolution  190 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  con.'^l.'^tlni?  of  two  Senators  be  ap- 
pointed to  Join  Buch  committee  a.s  may  be  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Inform  him  that  a  quon.im  of  each  House  Is  assembled 
and  that  the  Congress  Is  ready  to  receive  any  communication  he 
may  be  pleased  to  make. 
I  Senate  Resolution  191 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  Inform,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  a  quorum  of  the  Seriate  Is  assembled  and  that  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
bills  of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2090.  An  act  authorizing  the  naturalization  of  Vemice 
May  McBroom,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2710.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernestine  Huber  Neu- 
heller  ^nee  Ernestine  Huber);  and 

S.  2940.  An  act  to  make  confidential  certain  information 
furnished  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing resignations,  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

September  29,  1937. 
The  Spt-i^keii. 

House  of  Representatirrs.  Washinqtrrn,  D    C 
Six:    I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I  have  this  day  transmitted 
to  the  Governor  of  New  York   in:v    re.'^ignation  as  a   Representative 
in   the   Congress  of   the  United   States  from   the   Tweiity-fiith   Dis- 
trict of   New  York. 

Very  truly  yours,  Charles  D    NIilxard. 


September  30,   1937. 
Wn-LiAM  B.  Bankhead. 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

\Vr:':htnQton.  D  C 
Mt  Deaji  Mr  Speaker  Bankhe.\d:  I  hereby  respectfully  tender 
my  resignation  as  a  United  States  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Eleventh  Massachusetts  District,  eflective  September  30,  1937. 
I  have  already  tendered  my  resignation  to  His  Excellency  Gov. 
Charles  F.  Hurley,  of  Massachu&etua,  The  same  has  been  accepted 
as  of  the  above  date. 

Very  truly  youra, 

John  P.  HicciNa. 


1937 
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FEPRKSENTATTVES-ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communications  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

Office  of  tfte  Clerk. 
Houss  OF  Reprebentativis. 

November  15,  1937. 

The  Sfeakek, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 
My  Dear  Mb.   Speaker  :   Certificates  of   election   In   due   form   of 
law    of    the    following   Representatives-elect    to    the    Seventy -fifth 
Congress  to  flil  vacancies  have  been  filed  in  this  office,  vizi 


District  and  State 


Representative-elect 


Prr  Ipcc-ss  ir 


Third  Vi'einia. , 

Sever,th  Massachusetts. 


DaveE.SfttUTfx'ld,  Jr Andrew  J.  .Montapne. 

Lawrenw  J.  Connery William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


Very  truly  yours. 


South  Trimble, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Office  of  the  Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives, 

November  15,  1937. 

The  Speaker. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Certificates  of  election  in  due  form  of 
law  covering  the  election  of  Representatives  elect  t<)  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  to  fill  the  three  vacancies  in  the  State  of  New  York 
not  having  been  filed  in  this  office,  the  Clerk  submits  for  Informa- 
tion of  the  House  a  telegram  from  Hon.  John  J.  Bennett,  Jr.. 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  chairman  of  the 
State  board  of  canvassers,  indicating  the  election  of  the  following. 
viz: 


District  ami  Slate 


Pevpnternfb  Nf^x  York    . . 
T-wTi.ty-nnh  .N'l'W  York, 
Twmty-be  veiilh  Now 
Yorfc. 


Tlppr»'«eniativeH  Iwt 


Brriee  Barton 

Kiiiph  \.  C;i.,jnble 

U'wis  K.  Kt^-'kefeiler. 


Pre<le«>«!?rir 


Therxiore  K  Frvsrr 
diarlvs  D  Millaj-'l. 
Philip  A.  U:jodwin. 


Very  truly  yours. 


South  Trtmble. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Hon.  South  Trimble, 

Clerk.  House  of  Representatirrs: 
Official  returns  filed  show  Bruce  Barton.  Seventeenth  Congres- 
slcnal  District:  Ralph  A.  Gamble,  Twenty-fifth  ConiTressional  Dis- 
trict- Lewis  K  Rockefeller.  Tu'enty-seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict! were  elected  to  fill  vacancies.  Certificates  of  election  issued 
bv  State  board  of  canvassers  wUl  be  forwarded  shortly. 

John  J.  Bennett,  Jr., 
Attmnry  General  and  Chairman,  State  Board  of  Canvassers. 
Mr.  SNELL.  Ml".  Speaker,  as  evidenced  by  the  teJegram 
Just  received  from  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Bruce  Barton  has  been  elected  from  the  Seven- 
teenth District  of  New  York;  Mr.  Ralph  A.  Gamble  has  been 
elected  from  the  Twenty-fifth  District  of  New  York;  and  Mr. 
Lewis  K.  Rockefeller  has  been  elected  from  the  Twenty- 
seventh  District  of  New  York.  Those  gentlemen  are  pres- 
ent. They  desire  to  take  the  oath.  There  is  no  contest  in 
the  elections  and  no  irregularities  claimed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
oath  be  given  to  these  three  gentlemen. 

The  SPEAKER.    I.s  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  LMr.  Snell]? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  Members-elect  present  them- 
selves at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  receive  the  oath  of  office? 
Mr.  Satterfield,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Cont^xry,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Mr.  Barton,  of  New  York:  Mr.  Gamble  of  New  York; 
and  Mr.  Rockettller,  of  New  York,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OF  A  QUORUM 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution,  which 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

House  Resolution  345 

Resolved  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  inform  the  Senate  that  a 
quorum  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  appeared  and  that  the 
House  is  ready  to  proceed  with  business. 

y  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  RET'RESENTATrVES 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speake;-.  I  ofTtr  a  reso- 
lution, which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  move  its  adoption. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

House  Resolution  346 

Resolved.  That  until  otherwise  ordered  the  hour  of  dal'.y  mee Jng 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  12  o'clock  mend.an. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  committee  appointed  to 
join  a  like  committee  of  the  Senate  to  inform  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of  both  Houses  is  present 
has  performed  that  duty  and  beg  to  report  that  the  President 
will  communicate  forthwith  with  the  Congress  by  a  mes&age 
in  writing. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT    (H.  DOC.  NO.    370) 

A  message  in  v/riting  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr,  Latta,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  by 
the  Clerk: 

To  the  Cnngress  of  the  United  States: 

Important  measures  are  already  pending  before  this  Con- 
gress and  other  matters  will  require  early  consideration. 
Therefore  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  call  this  extraordinary 
se.ssion  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  regular  session  which  wiU 
begin  in  January'. 

Since  your  adjournment  in  August  there  has  been  a  marked 
recession  in  industrial  production  and  industrial  purchases 
following  a  fairly  steady  advance  for  more  than  4  years. 

We  have  not  been  unaware  of  uncertainties  in  the  eco- 
nomic picture.  As  far  back  as  last  spring  I  called  attention 
to  the  rapid  rise  in  many  prices,  a  rise  that  threatened  in 
particular  the  anticipated  re\1val  of  building.  And  over  a 
month  ago  I  quoted  one  of  the  country's  leading  economists 
to  this  effect— that  the  continuance  of  business  recovery  in 
the  United  States  depends  far  more  upon  business  policies 
than  it  does  upon  an>-thing  that  may  be  done,  or  not  done,  in 
Washington. 

The  present  decline  has  not  reached  serious  proportions. 
But  it  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  national  income,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  definitx'  concern. 

During  tlie  adjournment  of  the  Congress  I  have  sought  to 
avail  myself  of  the  wisdom  and  advice  of  managers  of  large 
industrial  and  financial  enterprise,  of  owners  of  small  ba-^i- 
nesses  in  many  lines,  and  of  representatives  of  agriculture 

and  of  labor. 

Out  of  long  experience  I  place  great  value  on  this  method 
of  getting  suggestions  from  every  possible  source.  Single 
answers  or  simple  slogans  will  not  cure  the  complicated 
economic  problem,s  which  today  face  all  nations. 

To  overemphasize  one  symptom  out  of  many— to  over- 
emphasize any  one  panacea  that  for  the  moment  appeals  to 
any  one  group — is  to  play  with  the  lives  of  all  the  men  and 
women  of  America. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  the  conditions  of  today  Is  a  cordial 
and  confident  cooperation  not  only  between  government  and 
every  kind  of  citizen,  but  also  bctwp'-n  every  kind  of  citizen 
and  his  government.  As  never  b'-lore  in  our  history,  the 
well-being  of  tho.se  who  have  nrr  '...  as  well  as  those  ^Aho  have 
less,  depends  upon  a  contented  society  of  good  will  whore 
the'  good  will  rests  on  the  solid  foundation  that  all  have 
enough. 

From  these  conferences  and  from  other  sources  many 
suggestions  have  come  to  me  end  to  other  members  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Som.e  of  thr.^p  recom- 
mendations are  consistent  with  each  other;  i>on;e  arc  at 
comiplcte  variance. 

But  the.'^e  discussions  make  it  clear  that  we  have  cnuuch 
wisdom  in  the  country  today  not  only  to  check  the  pr.  -^ent 
recession  but  to  lay  the  grouiid  wn:k  for  a  more  permanent 
recovery.    If  the  people  are  as  wiliuig  as  governmerit  to  use 
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feld 


fur  Jier 


wh  ch 
t) 


accor  iance 


the  economic  knowledge  gained  in 
Blon  need  go  no  further. 

With  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
why  we  should  suffer  any  prolonged 
general  economic  paralysis.     Despite 
which  can  be  corrected,  underlying 
favorable. 

The  fundamental  situation  is  not  to 
far  different  conditions  of  1929.    The 
overextended.    Interest  rates  are  lowe 
dangerously  large.     We  are  no  longer 
construction  or  in  capital  equipment 
liquidation  does  not  overhang  our 

Obviously  an  immediate  task  is  to 
of  private  capital  to  create  employme4t 
with  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
higher  levels  of  industrial  activity  thaii 
this  year.    Such  advance  will  assure 
obviously  also  government  cannot  let 
without  regard  to  consequences.    If 
not  respond,  government  must  take  ui 

What  we  can  do  covers  so  wide  a 
Jects  that  It  is  not  feasible  to  include 
sage. 

A  little  later  I  will  address  you 
posals  to  encourage  private  capital  to 
housing  on  a  large  scale;   a  field 
years  has  failed  almost  completely 
marked  improvement  in  other  industr 

On  the  subject  of  taxation,  in 
tlon  of  last  spring,  committees  of  the 
operation  of  the  Treasury  Departmen 
in  studies  aimed  at  the  elimination  o 
tax  laws.    Unjust  provisions  should 
such  removal  does  not  create  new 
adequate  to  encourage  productive  en 
the  smaller  businesses,  must  not  extenjd 
the  corporate  form  for  the  purpose 
reduce  or  eliminate  taxes  in  a  way  no 
or  partnership.    Nor  should  we  extend 
lative  profits  on  capital  where  the 
was  speculation  rather  than  the  actuil 
ductive  enterprise.    Nor  can  we  at  thl< 
of  our  revenue  laws  which  involves  a 
gate  revenues  or  an  Increase  in  the 
those  least  able  to  bear  them. 

We  should  give  special  consideration 
table  burdens  on  the  enterprise  of  the 
the  Nation.    Small  businesses  or  ever 
have  difficulties  of  financing  and 
shared  by  large  corporations.    Th 
sideration  they  should   receive  more 
compete  with  their  more  powerful  coi^i 
we  may  also  find  assistance  in  our 
method  of  checking  the  growing 
control  and  the  resultant  monopolistic 
today  in  spite  of  antitrust  statutes.    A 
ditional  methods  to  meet  this  threat 
terprise  is  called  for  at  this  time. 

The  proposed  Federal  Budget  for 
also  will  shortly  be  ready  for  submisii 
a  Budget  which  I  expect  can  be  brol: 
balance. 

Still   other  matters   are  receiving 
for  mstance  the  problems  of  the 
utilities.     Here  because  of  thoroughly 
tendmg   over   man^-   past   years, 
difficult. 

But  as  we  work  with  these  problems 
forget  the  broad  central  truth — that 
pledged  itself  to  the  people  of  the 
w:th  a  wide  social   program   pointed 
Gtandards  and  a  more  just  distribution 
tion.     Much  of  that  program  is  air 
tlnued  and  complete  success  depends 
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of  an  immensely  enlarged  national  income.  Such  enlarge- 
ment presupposes  full  enipIo>-ment  of  both  capital  and  labor — 
reasonable  profits  and  fair  wages — a  resuinpticn  of  that  vg- 
orous  moving  equilibrium  which  bejan  in  1933.  Deflation 
and  inflation  are  equal  enemies  of  tlic  oalanced  economy  that 
will  produce  that  progressive  increase  in  national  income. 

In  the  attainment  of  the  broad  central  purpose  we  recog- 
nize many  related  objectives.  This  message,  however,  deals 
with  only  four  of  the.se  objectives — four  whlrh  are  already 
being  considered  by  the  Congres.^.  Two  relate  directly  to  the 
stabilization  and  maintenance  of  the  pui'chasmg  power  of  the 
Nation.  The  other  two,  essential  tools  for  the  whole  task, 
look  to  the  improvement  of  the  machinery  and  function- 
ing of  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

1 ,  ACRICXT1.TCTIE 

Intention  to  pass  a  new  and  permanent  National  Farm  Act 
was  declared  by  the  Congress  :n  joint  resolution  last  summer. 
Great  as  the  need  was  then,  that  need  is  still  greater  today. 
Some  crops  will  begin  to  be  planted  within  3  months. 

In  recent  weeks  farmer.^  have  once  mnrp  been  facing  acute 
surpluses  and  falling  prices.  Cotton  farmers  are  harvesting 
the  largest  cotton  crop  in  all  our  history — 5,000.000  bales 
more  than  the  markets  of  :hi.s  country  and  of  the  world  have 
been  accustomed  to  take.  C>.m  larmers  and  potato  farmers 
are  harvesting  crops  that  threaten  to  criLsh  them  for  produc- 
ing this  plenty;  and  the  producers  of  other  crops  are  wonder- 
ing how  soon  they,  too,  will  be  the  victims  of  surplus 
uncontrolled. 

We  must  continue  in  our  efforts  toward  abundance  without 
waste.  We  need  legislation  which  will  not  only  prevent  new 
farm  surpluses  from  causing  new  collapse  in  farm  prices  but 
which  will  also  safeguard  farmers  and  corvnuners  against  the 
hazards  of  crop  failure.  We  need  an  'all  weather"  farm 
plan — a  plan  that  uses  the  reasonable  surpluses  of  a  year  of 
good  weather  to  carry  over  food  supplies  to  make  up  for  the 
shortages  of  a  year  of  bad  weather. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  the  last  .5  years  we  have  learned 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government,  farmers  can  success- 
fully guard  themselves  against  economic  dl-saster. 

In  formulating  a  farm  program  there  are  certain  things  we 
must  keep  in  mind. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  fertility  of  our  .soil.  We  have 
begun  to  assist  farmers  to  stop  the  waste  of  soil  and  save  the 
good  soil  that  remains.  Any  sound  long-time  program  must 
have  soil  conservation  as  a  principal  goal. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  economic  welfare  of  farm  fami- 
lies. As  a  long-time  national  policy,  farmers  must  have  a 
fair  share  in  the  national  income  to  supply  farmers'  buying 
to  keep  city  factories  running. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  consumers  of  the  Nation.  The 
blighting  droughts  of  1934  and  1936  which  spelt  disaster 
for  so  many  farmers  in  those  years  were  brought  forcibly 
home  to  our  large  cities  in  the  high  prices  of  many  foodstuffs 
this  year.  Consumers  should  havp  the  same  protection 
against  the  underproduction  of  years  of  scarcity  as  the 
farmers  should  have  against  the  overproduction  of  years 
of  glut. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  American  democratic  way.  Farm 
programs  cannot  long  succeed  uni^-'ss  they  have  the  active  .sup- 
port of  the  farmers  who  take  pan  in  ihv'm.  Our  program 
should  continue  to  be  one  planned  and  administered,  so  far 
as  poss.ble,  by  the  farm^^rs  thcrrtrelves.  Here,  again,  majority 
rule  seems  justified.  If  and  when  huge  surpluses  in  any  one 
crop  threaten  to  engiuif  all  the  producers  of  that  crop,  cur 
laws  should  provide  ways  by  which  a  small  minoriiy  may  be 
kept  from  destroying  the  proceeds  of  the  toil  of  the  great 
majority. 

We  mu.?t  keep  in  mind  the  United  States  Trca.Nury.  I  have 
already  expressed  my  view  that  if  the  new  farm  act  pro- 
vid's  for  expenditure  cf  funds  beyond  those  planned  in  the 
regu'ar  Bud-ret.  additional  means  should  be  provided  to  yield 
tbr'  additional  revenue.  May  I  rc-iterate  Uiat  v.ith  ail  the 
cin7'h:s^  1  can  g:ve?        . 
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We  must  keep  in  mind  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ! 
States.  Although  vital  portions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  were  set  aside  nearly  2  years  ago  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  acts  of  Congress  to  improve  labor  relaUons  and  assure 
workers'  security  have  since  then  been  upheld.  In  these 
later  decisions  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  States  and  to  tax  and  to 
spend  for  the  general  welfare  have  been  clearly  recognized. 

I  believe  that  the  courts  themselves  are  coming  to  have 
increasing  regard  for  the  true  nature  of  the  Constitution  as 
a  broad  charter  of  democratic  government  which  can  func- 
tion under  the  conditions  of  today.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress can  constitutionally  write  an  adequate  farm  act  that 
will  be  well  within  the  broad  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  again 
deny  to  farmers  the  protection  which  it  now  accords  to 
others. 

2.    LABOR 

I  believe  that  the  country  as  a  whole  recognizes  the  need 
for  immediate  congressional  action  if  we  are  to  maintain 
wage  income  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation  against 
recessive  factors  in  the  general  industrial  situation.  The 
exploitation  of  child  labor  and  the  undercutting  of  wages  and 
the  stretching  of  the  hours  of  the  poorest-paid  workers  in 
periods  of  business  recession  have  a  serious  effect  on  buying 
power  In  the  interest  of  the  national  economy  such  adjust- 
ments as  must  be  made  should  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
those  least  able  to  bear  them. 

I  further  believe  that  the  country  as  a  whole  reahzes  the 
necessary  connection  between  ercouraging  businessmen  to 
make  capital  expenditures  for  new  plants  and  raising  the 
total  wage  income  of  the  total  of  our  working  population. 
New  plants  today  mean  labor-saving  machinery.  What  does 
the  country  ultimately  gain  if  we  encourage  businessmen  to 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  American  Industry  to  produce  unless 
we  see  to  it  that  the  income  of  our  working  population 
actually  expands  sufficiently  to  create  markets  to  absorb  that 
Increased  production? 

I  further  believe  that  the  country  as  a  whole  recognizes  the 
need  of  seeking  a  more  uniformly  adequate  standard  of  Uving 
and  purchasing  power  everywhere  if  every  part  is  to  live 
happily  with  every  other  part.  We  do  not  recognize  the 
destiny  of  any  State  or  any  county  to  be  permanently  back- 
ward. Political  and  social  harmony  requires  that  every  State 
and  every  county  not  only  produce  goods  for  the  Nation's 
markets  but  furnish  markets  for  the  Nation's  goods. 

This  does  not  mean  that  legislation  must  require  imme- 
diate uniform  minimum  hour  or  wage  standards;  that  is  an 

ultimate  goal. 

We  should  provide  flexible  machinery  which  will  enable  in- 
dustries throughout  the  country  to  adjust  themselves  pro- 
gressively to  better  labor  conditions.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get that  no  policy  of  flexibility  will  be  practical  unless  a 
coordinating  agency  has  the  obhgatlon  of  inspection  and 
Investigation  to  Insure  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
what  the  law  requires. 

Although  there  are  geographic  and  industrial  diversities 
which  practical  statesmanship  cannot  well  ignore,  it  Is  high 
time  that  we  had  legislation  relating  to  goods  moving  in  or 
competing  with  interstate  commerce  which  will  accomplish 
two  immediate  purposes: 

First,  banish  child  labor  and  protect  workers  unable  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  excessively  low  wages  and  excessively 
long  hours.  Second,  and  the  unsound  practice  of  some  com- 
munities—by no  means  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the 
country— which  seek  new  industries  by  offering  as  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  labor  more  plentiful  and  much  cheaper  than 
may  be  found  in  competing  communities.  To  them  the  Con- 
gress should  reiterate  the  oft-repeated  pledge  of  pohtical  jpar- 
tles  that  labor  is  not  a  mere  commodity. 

1.   BEORGANTZATION 

Last  January  I  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress the  improvement  of  administrative  management  in  the 


executive  branch  of  the  Government.    Five  principal  objec- 
tives were  outlined : 

(a)  To  create  one  or  more  additional  dcpiirtment^  and  to 
give  the  Chief  Executive  authority  to  arrange  all  present  and 
future  strictly  executive  activities  in  (x  under  regular  execu- 
tive departments. 

(b)  To  establish  a  budget  and  efficiency  agency,  a  person- 
nel agency,  and  a  planning  agency  through  which  the  Chief 
Executive  may  coordinate  the  executive  functions. 

(c>  To  permit  the  Chief  Executive  to  make  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  White  House  staff,  so  that  he  may  keep  in  close 
touch  wnth.  and  maintain  knowledge  of.  the  widespread 
affairs  of  administration  which  requue  his  final  direction. 

(d>  To  establish  accountability  of  the  Executive  to  the 
Congress  by  providing  a  genuine  independent  audit  by  an 
officer  solelv  responsible  to  the  Congres.s,  who  will,  however, 
have  no  administrative  part  in  the  transactions  he  audits 

and  certifies. 

(e)  To  extend  the  merit  system  upward,  outward,  and 
downward  to  cover  practically  all  nonpolicy  determining 
posts  I  am  giving  consideration  to  proposed  Executive 
orders  extending  the  merit  principle  of  selection  under  the 
authoritv  vested  in  me  bv  the  Constitution  and  Revi-sed  Stat- 
utes Executive  orders,  however,  have  not  the  permanence  of 
law  they  will  not  lessen  the  need  for  permanent  legislation 
on  this  subject  in  connection  with  reorganization.  I  there- 
fore seek  a  statutory  modernized  machinery  for  the  perma- 
nent enforcement  of  merit  principles  m  appointment,  pro- 
motion, and  personnel  management  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment service.  ,.^,        .  «   •»  n. 

The  experience  of  States  and  municipalities  definitfij 
proves  that  reorganization  of  government  along  the  lines  of 
modem  business  administrative  practice  can  increas.e  em- 
ciencv  minimize  error,  duplication,  and  waste,  and  nnse  the 
morale  of  the  public  service.  But  that  experience  does  not 
prove  and  no  person  conversant  with  the  management  of 
large  private  corporations  or  of  governments  honestly  sug- 
gests that  reorganization  of  government  machinery  in  the 
inter^ts  of  efficiency  is  a  method  of  making  major  savings 
in  the  cost  of  government. 

Large  sa\ings  in  the  cost  of  government  can  be  made  only 
by  cutting  dov^-n  or  eliminating  government  functions.  And 
to  those  who  advocate  such  a  course  it  is  fair  to  put  the 
question,  Which  functions  of  government  do  you  advocate 
cutting  off? 

4.    PLANNTNG 

Of  equal  importance  with  intelligent  reorganization  of  the 
executive  departments  is  intelhgent  reorganization  of  our 
methods  of  spending  national  funds  for  the  conservation 
and  development  of  those  natural  resources  which  are  the 
foundation  of  a  virile  national  life.  Af  I  said  in  a  special 
message  to  the  Congress  last  spring,  we  have  reached  a  stage 
in  the  depletion  of  our  natural  resources  where  we  should 
allot  a  definite  portion  of  each  year's  budget  to  this  work 
of  husbandry. 

Our  present  machinery  for  carrying  out  such  purpcses. 
however,  is  geared  to  methods  of  which  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors legislation  of  many  years  ago  is  an  example.  We  spend 
sporadicallv— on  a  project  here  and  a  project  there,  deter- 
mined upon  without  relation  to  the  needs  of  other  locali- 
ties without  relation  to  possibly  more  important  needs  of 
the' same  locality;  without  relation  to  the  national  employ- 
ment situation  or  the  Federal  Budget. 

To  avoid  waste  and  to  give  the  Nation  its  moneys  worth 
from  the  national  funds  we  expend,  we  must,  like  any  busi- 
ness corporation,  have  a  definite  building  and  operating 
plan  worked  out  ahead  of  time— a  planned  order  in  whicli 
to  make  expenditures,  a  planned  timing  for  expenditures  so 
that  we  may  keep  our  working  force  employed,  and  a  planned 
coordinated  use  of  the  projects  after  completion.  And  be- 
cause relative  values  of  local  projects  should  be  appraised 
before  they  come  to  Washington,  first  by  those  with  local 
knowledge  and  then  by  regional  conferences,  we  must  have 
some  kind  of  local  and  regional  planning  machinery  and 
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coordination  to  get  full  value  out  of  t  le  final  appropriations 
authorized  in  Washington — money  value  and  human  value. 
Last  session  I  recommended  such  machinery.  For  this 
purpose  of  conservation  and  development  of  our  natural 
resources  I  recommended  that  the  country  be  divided  into 
the  seven  great  regions  into  which 
resources;  that  in  such  regions  local 
to  arrange  projects  into  some  kind 
continuing  plan  for  the  entire  regiorl; 
such  consideration  should  regional  projects  be  svibmitted  to 


Nature  divided  those 

authorities  be  set  up 

of  comprehensive  and 

and  that  only  after 


the  Executive  and  to  the  Congress  '>  c 
tional  development  program  of  such 
the  year  will  permit. 

Such  machinery  will  provide  decen^alization.  It  will  give 
local  communities  and  the  Nation  alike  new  confidence  in 
the  true  worth  of  such  expenditures. 

What  these  four  subjects  promise  in  continued  and  in- 
creased  purchasing   power — what  thry  promise  In   greater 


efficiency  in  the  use  of  Government 


foundations  for  the  other  plans  for  et  couragement  of  indus- 
trial exptmsion  with  Government  hel ).  What  they  promise 
in  social  contentment  is  an  almosL  necessary  basis  for 
greater  security  of  profits  and  property. 

In  the  months  they  have  been  beljore  the  Congress  they 
have  been  disciissed  from  one  end 
other. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Nation.  I  hope  f  c 

Fr/nklin  D.  Roose\'elt. 

Th»  White  Hoitsx,  November  15.  Ii37. 


)f  the  country  to  the 
or  your  early  action. 


thit 


Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  m*ve 
the  President  be  referred  to  the  Coinmittee 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and 

The  SPEAKEIR.    Without  objectio^ 
agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJoxTRnntarr  ovta 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today 
Thursday  next. 

•Rie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  \iqhen 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  answer 
message;  whether  that  opportunity 
day,    or    whether   we   will    adjourn 
Monday? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    I  will  say  that 
we  have  to  do  on  next  Thursday.    As 
concerned,  if  there  is  not  a  program 
will  take  up  the  day,  I  would  have 
being  made. 

Mr.  FISH.    The  House  has  already 
to  proceed  with  business.    There  is 
the  President's  message,  and  I  think 
spend  a  few  hours  on  that  next  Thursday 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectioif 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Raybttrn 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob 
business.     [Laughter.] 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectiot 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.     Mr.  Speaker 
Ject,  and  I  will  not  object,  except  to 
disappointment  that  we  could  not  at 
sage  for  comment,  and  that  we  coifcld 
speeches  that  should  now  be  made. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    Mr. 
regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  regular  order 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  objected. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  understands  that  the  eentlc- 
man  from  Illinois  iMr.  Chi-rch:  objects  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

PERMISSION  TO  .ADDRES.S  THE  HOUSB 

Mr.  LAMNECK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-k  uimn;raou.s  con.sent 
that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Hou.se,  whether  it  be  tomorrow 
or  Thursday,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  1 
hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  F^SH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  30  minutes  next  Thursday  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  the  disposition  of 
matters  on  the  Speaker's  tablt\ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York'' 

Mr.  FULMER.    Mr.  Spjeaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  LAMNECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aik  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    At  thi.s  time? 

Mr.  LAMNECK.     At  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAMNECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

W.^GE  .\ND  IIOUH  LECISL-ATION 

Mr.  LAMNECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
this  session  of  Congress  ls  one  of  the  most  important  wt;  have 
ever  attended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  on  hours  and  wages 
which  I  intend  to  offer  a.s  a  substitute  for  Senate  2475  if  it 
is  urged  for  pa.ssage. 

During  the  .short  vacation  that  has  been  granted  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  I  have  been  visiting  with 
the  people  of  my  own  district  and  conferring  with  them  con- 
cerning the  various  proposals  for  the  remaking  of  America. 

I  find  that  in  the  TN^elfh  District  of  Ohio  the  laws  of 
Nature  have  been  neither  amended  nor  repealed.  1  Applause.] 
The  sun  continues  to  rise  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  golden 
west. 

In  my  endeavors  to  learn  the  truth  I  have  not  limited  my 
sources  of  information  to  political  couriers,  chosen  for  their 
ability  to  bring  in  joyful  news,  but  I  have  talked  with  the 
captains  of  hundreds  and  the  captains  of  tens,  with  the  pri- 
vates in  the  ranks,  with  those  honestly  seeking  the  more 
abundant  life.  Yes;  I  have  even  talked  with  the  forgotten 
man,  and  I  find  a  plague  of  fear  of  what  the  day  may  bring 
forth.  There  is  uncertainty,  inquiry,  ani  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  many  things  we  have  done  and  there  is  great 
apprehension  of  some  of  the  things  we  are  threatening  to  do. 

On  my  return  to  Washington  I  know  my  people  want  me 
to  oppose,  with  all  the  ability  I  can  command,  any  scheme 
involving  the  attempted  surrrnder  of  their  inalienable  rights 
or  the  transfer  of  legislative  power  or  duties  to  boards  or 
commissions  who  are  controlled  in  most  part  by  persons 
outside  the  legislative  branch  of  government. 

We  have  witnessed  durinp  the  past  2  months  one  of  the 
most  drastic  declines  in  the  securities  market  of  this  country 
which  has  ever  been  known,  at  least  within  my  experience. 
It  reached  its  height  with  dramatic  swiftness  and  it  came 
apparently  without  any  of  tlie  usual  warnmg  signals.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  difference  in  opinion  of  what  really 
caused  this  terrific  deflation,  but  I  feel  reasonably  certain  that 
I  know  personally  at  least  one  important  factor  which  has 
contributed  to  the  unfortunate  result.  That  factor  is  the 
unreasonable  and  unneces.sary  meddling  of  the  United  States 
Government  into  the  affairs  of  American  industry.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  which  are  hampenne  biisiness:  The  re- 
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straints  upon  freedom  of  action;  the  regulations  upon  the 
daily  conduct  of  ordinary  business  affairs;  the  constanUy 
Increasing  burden  Imposed  by  complicated  and  unsound  tax 
laws;  the  uncertainty  of  the  point  at  which  the  next  gov- 
ernmental interference  may  strike.  As  a  resiilt  businessmen 
generally  feel  that  the  long  recognized  principles  of  sound 
bxisiness  conduct  can  no  longer  be  counted  upon  to  produce 
the  usual  results.  All  of  these  elements  have  gradually  com- 
bined to  produce  a  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  everyone  en- 
gaged in  industry-  in  this  country  which  makes  for  fear,  un- 
certainty, lack  of  confidence,  and  a  reluctance  to  make  plans 
or  commitments  for  orderly  progress  in  the  future.  These 
considerations  are  fundamental  and  until  such  time  as  they 
are  recognized  and  taken  full  account  of  we  caimot  expect 
any  continuity  of  progress  or  development  in  either  our  social 
or  economic  affairs. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  things  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  the  prime  causes  of  the  recent  fall  in  the 
securities  markets  and  whatever  slump  in  business  we  may 

now  face.  

There  seems  to  be  a  program  outUned  in  this  country  that 
It  Is  possible  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  underprivileged 
by  the  process  of  regulating,  restricting,  chastising,  and  gen- 
erally detracting  from  the  other  members  of  society. 

I  want  at  this  point,  to  stigmatize  as  un-American  any 
process  or  any  propaganda  which  deliberately  encourages  class 
hatred  and  class  distinction.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  well-being  of  those  who  have  not  is  interwoven  with  the 
weU -being  of  those  who  have.  Exactly  to  the  extent  that  im- 
positions are  heaped  upon  those  members  of  society  who  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  the  industry  of  this  country,  to  that  same 
extent  will  the  men  and  women  who  look  to  industry  for 
their  daily  bread  and  butter  suffer.  This  principle  is  a  mat- 
ter of  ordinary  common  sense;  it  is  based  on  historical  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  true  now  and  always  will  be  true,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  extent  of  actually  and  openly  appro- 
priating without  compensation  the  property  of  those  who 
have  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not.  Such  a  step, 
of  course,  is  bolshevism,  communism,  and  utter  anarchy. 
I,  for  one.  do  not  beUeve  that  the  country  is  as  yet  prepared 
for  any  such  form  of  government  or  lack  of  government. 
Short  of  this.  I  reiterate  that  to  the  extent  to  which  you 
injure  business,  whether  it  be  directly  in  doUars  and  cents  or 
whether  it  be  In  depriving  It  of  the  desire,  willingness,  and 
incentive  to  go  forward  to  that  same  extent,  you  injure  the 
very  people  for  whose  supposed  benefit  the  thing  is  being 
done.  If  you  were  to  look  for  the  best  way  possible  to  in- 
crease the  relief  rolls  in  this  country,  no  better  way  could  be 
found.  Let  no  theorist  teU  you  differently.  This  Is  the 
hard,  cold  truth,  whether  you  are  a  reformer  or  a  reaction- 
ary, whether  you  like  it  or  whether  you  do  not. 

I  now  desire  to  speak  briefly  on  Senate  bill  2475,  the  so- 
called  wage  and  hour  bill,  which  Is  now  held  up  In  the 
Rules  Committee.    I  have  read  this  bill  carefully  and  I  hope 
the  other  Members  of  this  House  have  done  likewise.    If 
they  have  not  I  earnestly  urge  them  to  do  so.    I  also  wish 
it  were  possible,  although  I  know  it  is  not,  for  all  the  men 
and  women  in  this  country  who  are  engaged  in  Industrial 
enterprise,  especially  the  litUe  fellow,  to  become  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  this  document.    If  this  were  possible.  I 
make  the  direct  prediction  to  you  that  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  would  be  so  overwhelmed  with  almost  universal 
indignant  protests  that  this  bill  would  receive  no  further 
serious  consideration.    I  have  suggested  to  you  that  the 
country  is  weary  and  sick  of  governmental  interference,  that 
business  and  the  country  is  suffering  as  a  result  of  it.    I  say 
to  you  now  that  if  the  administration's  bill  is  passed,  all  of 
the  interference  which  has  heretofore  taken  place  combined 
will  seem  mere  child's  play  compared  to  the  consequences  of 
the  enactment  of  S.  2475.    There  is  set  up  under  this  bill  a 
scheme  so  complex,  so  enttrely  impractical  of  administra- 
tion, so  fraught  with  certainty  of  dangerous— not  to  say  irk- 
some and  expensive — m(Kidling  on  the  part  of  a  Government 
cotnmisslon  into  the  affairs  of  business,  both  great  and  small. 
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that  the  good  Lord  himself  could  not  carry  out  the  Job  satis- 
factorily if  it  were  imposed  upon  Hmi. 

The  bill  in  its  present  form  contains  over  47  pages  of 
printed  matter.  It  is  impossible  for  me  within  the  limii^^d 
time  at  my  disposal  to  even  scratch  the  surface  of  its  numer- 
ous provisions.  I  will,  however,  select  a  few  of  them  at 
random  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 

it  goes. 

Under  part  IV.  "General  administrative  provisions",  section 
9,  entitled  "A  labor  standard  order",  subsection  (4).  I  quote: 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act — 

The  Board — 
may  classify  employers,  employees,  and  employments  within  the 
occupalion  to  which  suc^  order  relaucs  accorcims  w  localiues.  the 
population  of  the  communities  in  which  such  employment  cx-Curs, 
the  number  of  employees  employed,  the  nature  and  volume  of 
the  poods  produced,  and  such  other  differentiating  circumstances 
as  the  Board  finds  necessary  or  appropriate  to  accomplii>h  the 
purposes  of  such  order,  and  may  make  appropriate  provision  for 
different  classes  of  employers,  employees  or  employment;  but  it 
shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  aroid  the  adoption  of  any 
classification  which  effects  an  unreasonable  discrimination  against 
any  person  or  locality  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  or  excessive  clnssl- 
flcatlons  and  to  exercise  its  powers  of  classification  only  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  or  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  essential  purposes 
of  the  act. 

How  would  any  of  you  gentlemen  like  to  undertake  the  job 
of  classifying  all  of  the  employers,  employees,  and  employ- 
ments in  this  country  in  the  maimer  indicated  by  this  sec- 

Uon? 

Let  me  refer  you  to  section  11  of  the  same  part  entitled 
"Advisory  Committees  on  Fair  Labor  Standards  with  Respect 
to  Wages  and  Hours": 

Sec.  11.  Before  making  an  order  under  section  4  establlshlnR  a 
minimum  wage  or  a  maxlmtmi  workweek,  or  both,  for  employee* 
to  any  occupation,  the  Board  shall  appoint  an  advisory  commit- 
tee or  committees  to  Investigate  and  report  upon  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  by  employees  In  such  occupation  or  the  nimiber 
of  hours  of  employment  reasonably  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  therein,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  such  advisory 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  persons  rep- 
resenting the  emplovers  and  the  employees  In  such  occupation, 
and  of  not  more  than  three  disinterested  persons  representing  the 
public,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman.  Persona 
repreeenting  the  employers  and  employees  shall  be  selected  so  far 
as  practicable  from  nominations  submitted  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees, or  organizaUons  thereof,  In  such  occupation.  Two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  such  advisory  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quonim  and  the  recommendations  or  report  of  such  committee 
shall  reqvilre  a  vote  of  not  less  than  a  majority  of  all  Its  membeis. 
Members  of  an  advisory  committee  shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable 
compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  for  each  day  actually  spent 
in  the  work  of  the  advisory  committee  In  addition  to  their  rea-son- 
able  and  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  and  shall  be  sup- 
plied with  adequate  stenographic,  clerical,  and  other  assistance 

What  do  you  think  of  this  Job  and  how  much  money  do 
you  think  such  a  procedure  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country?  And  who  do  you  think  would  constitute  the  three 
-public"  members  of  the  Board?  If  you  want  to  know,  just 
look  at  the  appointments  to  boards  and  other  grouiSs  designed 
to  deal  with  business  that  have  been  appointed  so  far.  Are 
they  composed  of  persons  experienced  In  business?  Is  the 
membership  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  met 
pay  rolls  and  encountered  other  everyday  business  problems 
in  the  psist?  The  type  of  citizen  who  approaches  a  busi- 
nessman's problem  with  sympathy,  understanding,  and  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness?  No,  Indeed.  These  Jobs  have  been 
filled  since  1932  chiefly  by  coUege  professors,  fledgling  law- 
yers, and  half-baked  theorists  who  are  without  practical 
business  experience  and  with  no  intention  of  getting  any, 
except  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  and  industry. 

Section  12,  under  the  same  part  entitled  'Tnvestigatlon5 ; 
Testimony": 

Bec  12  (a)  The  Board.  In  Its  discretion,  may  Investigate  and 
gather  data  regarding  the  wages,  hoiirs,  and  other  conditions  and 
practices  of  employment  in  any  occupation  subject  to  this  acv  - 

And  so  forth.  Not  only  is  the  Job  here  Involved  colossal 
but  consider  the  possible  hardship  upon  the  business  enter- 
prises of  this  country  inherent  in  this  prov-ision.  Think  of 
the  time,  trouble,  and  expense  involved  on  the  employer's 
part  in  preparing  this  data. 
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ace  of  employment  at 
applying  to  him 
■^jiolation  of  such  order, 
ertime  rate   provided   m 


section: 

be  prosecuted   for  the 
of    unfair    goods    who 


Section  14   ^a"* .  under  the  same  paijt  entitled  "Records; 

Labels."  note  the  following  langruage: 

The   presence   of  any  employee   at  the  p 
«ny  other  hour<i  than  those  stated  In  the  schedule 
Bhall   be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of 
unless  such   employee  is  receiving  the  ov 
■ecticn  6   i  b) 

Thmk  over  the  implications  of  this  a^d  the  questions  aris- 
ing from  its  attempted  enforcement. 
Consider  subdivision  ic)  of  the  same 

No  person  other  than  the  producer  shal 
transportation,    shipment,    delivery,    or   sal* 

has  secured  a  representation  In  v.Titing  from  the  person  by  whom 
the  goods  transported,  shipped,  or  delivered  were  produced,  resi- 
dent In  the  United  SUtes.  to  the  effect  thit  such  goods  were  not 
produced  In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act. 

I  am  not  sure  thatcl  understand  this  correctly,  but  as  I 
do  understand  it  I  should  like  those  cf  you  who  have  had 
any  practical  business  experience  to  i)ut  yourselves  in  the 
place  of  the  person  or  corporation  trar  sporting,  shipping,  or 
selling  goods  who  in  order  to  secure  im.nunity  from  prosecu- 
tion must  secure  a  statement  of  the  chj  racter  indicated  from 
the  person  who  produced  the  goods.  Also  put  yourself  in 
the  place  of  the  producer  of  the  good  5  who  Is  requested  to 
make  the  statements.  In  either  capac  ty,  how  do  you  think 
the  efficiency  of  your  operation  woulp  be  affected  by  the 
requirements  of  this  section? 

Consider  section  18  (a)  of  the  same  jiart  entitled  "Repara- 
tion ;  Release  of  Goods' 

Sbc.  18.   (a)   If   any   employee   is   paid   iJy   his   employer   a   wage 


lower  than  the  applicable  minimum  wage 


any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  a  labor  staadard  order,  or  required 
to  be  paid  to  make  It  lawful  under  this  act  for  goods  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  such  employee  was  employe<[  to  be  stripped  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  to  compete  with  goods  si  lipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce, such  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  n-ceive  as  reparation  from 
bis  employer  the  full  amount  of  such  minimum  wage,  the  amount 
actually  plaid  to  him  by  the  employer. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  potentiali 
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required  to  be  paid  by 


ies  of  this  for  stirring 


part  m,  which  section 


details  of  this  bill  are 
powers  back  of  it  are 


up  strife  between  employer  and  employees?  What  a  npe 
field  of  investigation  for  the  shyster  lawyer!  Cannot  you 
imagine  how  the  tired  businessman  wil .  be  helped  in  the  day- 
to-day  conduct  of  his  business  and  business  conditions  in  the 
country  improved? 

Consider  subsection  (c)  of  section  8.1 
Is  entitled  "Protection  of  Interstate  Commerce  from  Effect 
of  Substandard  Labor  Conditions."  Tfhe  significance  of  this 
subsection  may  be  overlooked  if  the 
given  only  such  consideration  as  the 
pleased  to  allow.  It  seems  to  be  clekrly  foreseen  that  the 
operation  of  this  particular  legislation  may  result  in  an 
increase  of  the  cost  of  necessities  to  t:  le  consumer  to  a  point 
where  foreign  manufacturers  may  find  it  profitable  to  attempt 
to  seize  the  American  market,  and.  ii  order  to  forestall  or 
prevent  any  such  calamity,  the  bill  prsvides  that  the  protec- 
tive-tariff principle  may  be  invoked. 

Shades  of  William  McKinley  and  he  "horse  and  buggy" 
days!  We  are  asked  to  enact  legislation  which  its  propo- 
nents 5usp)ect  will  increase  the  cost  of  living,  will  imperil  the 
home  market,  and  then.  In  order  to  save  us  from  our  own 
folly,  we  are  asked  to  borrow  from  cur  traditional  political 
adversaries  their  panacea  for  ills  of  our  own  creation.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  the  all-wise  are  planning,  by  this 
maneuver,  to  enlist  the  support  of  tie  old-time,  stand-pat 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  for  the  support  of  this 
measure,  and  are  laying  the  groundwork  to  put  upon  their 
shoulders  the  blame  for  the  inevitable  failure  of  this  noble 
experiment. 

I  could  go  on  almost  indefinitely  along  this  line,  but  I  think 
I  have  given  you  enough  examples,  taken  absolutely  at  ran- 
dom, to  make  the  point  which  I  have  in  mind.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  this  bill  is  the  proud  handiwork  of  Messrs.  Cor- 
coran and  Cohen.  Whether  it  be  or  rot,  I  am  personally  not 
particularly  concerned.  However.  I  will  say  this  about  its 
authorship:  The  bill  itself  proclaims  ta  the  high  heavens  the 
work  of  men  who  have  had  no  practical  experience  whatever 
in  the  admmistration  of  a  going  busijiess,  whose  ideas,  how- 


ever carefully  elaborated  thpy  may  be.  are  entirely  theoretical 
and  utterly  impractical.  Their  handiwork,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  cmate  a  chaos  m  busines.s  never  yet  known  to  us. 
not  even  in  the  N.  R  A.  days.  It  sets  an  all-time  hit^h  in 
crackpot  legislation,  which,  in  the  licht  of  certain  measures 
pa.ssed  during  the  la.st  5  years,  is  going  some. 

Now.  what  do  I  propose  to  do  about  all  of  thi.s?  Well,  I 
hope  to  suggest  a  simple,  workable  substitute  for  his  hodge- 
podge bill  of  doubtful,  or  at  l-a.st  unidcntifled  parentage, 
which  has  been  dropp>ed  in*o  the  hopper. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  net  oppo.'=pd  to  the 
social  theorj'  which  condemns  unduly  low  wages  and  unduly 
long  hours.  No  decent  American  c:;izen  can  take  exception 
to  this  attitude.  What  I  do  take  exception  to  is  any  approach 
to  a  solution  of  this  problem  which  is  utterly  impractical, 
which  in  its  operation  would  be  much  more  destructive  than 
constructive  to  the  very  purposes  which  it  is  designed  to 
serve,  and  which  is  intrinsically  .subversive  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  democracy.  The  difficulty  Ls  that  fear 
cf  criticism  has  caused  many  Members  of  Conpress  who 
understand  the  fallacy  of  this  typf  of  legislation  to  fail  to 
voice  their  opposition.  When  one  has  the  temerity  to  oppose 
such  half-baked,  impractical,  and  unworkable  legislation  as 
Senate  bill  2475,  he  is  immediately  labeled  as  a  heartless  foe 
of  the  worker,  bent  on  depriving  him  of  the  actual  necessities 
of  life.  It  is  lack  of  courage  to  face  such  a  false  charge  and 
stand  up  for  common-sense  legi.^'ation  that  causes  all  too 
many  Members  of  both  Housps  to  enact  into  law  legislation 
cf  the  ridiculous  character  of  thi.s  waee  and  hour  bill. 

I  now  submit  my  answer  m  a  form  which  I  believe  will 
accomplish  the  desired  purpose  to  the  extent  that  it  is  sound, 
helpful,  and  constructive,  without  at  the  same  time  givmg 
industry  another  jolt  from  which  to  receiver. 

Senate  bill  2475  proposes  to  set  up  a  new  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  making  effective  and  administering  the  v  ages  and 
hours  proposal.  It  takes  forty-odd  pages  of  printed  matter  to 
describe  the  purposes  and  duties  of  this  new  ix)dy,  with  all  its 
attachments,  commissions,  committees,  attorneys,  clerks,  ex- 
penses, and  appurtenances.  All  this,  mr.rk  you.  is  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayer  in  addition  to  all  the  other  poing  govern- 
mental bodies  at  a  time  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  retrench- 
ing. I  had  thought  that  we  already  had  enough  commissions 
to  run  several  governments.  I  had  also  understood  that  we 
were  being  asked  under  other  pending  administration  legis- 
lation to  empower  the  President  to  take  drastic  steps  to  're- 
organize the  Federal  Government  departments  and  bure«ius 
in  the  interest  of  speed.  eiBciency.  and  curtailment  of  ex- 
penses. It  appears  now.  however,  that  we  must  have  still 
another  commission  immediately.  This  present  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  been  deemed  nece.ssary  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  this  commission,  among  other  things. 

I  stand  here  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  if  this  new  com- 
mission ever  comes  into  existence  and  tackles  the  job  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  forty-odd  pages  of  printing  it  will  put 
to  shame  in  size,  complexity,  and  cost  of  upkeep  all  of  the 
ether  commissions  together  which  we  have  been  asked  to 
create  and  have  creattd  during  the  last  several  sessions  of 
Congress. 

Considering  these  facts.  I  a.sk  mvself.  What  is  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  objective  we  are  being  required  to  seek,  and  will 
it  not  somehow  fit  into  the  scheme  of  existing  Government 
things?  If  I  can  find  the  answer  to  this.  I  will  be  really  co- 
operating with  the  President  in  his  broad,  declared  objectives. 
The  plain  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this:  On  analysis,  the 
basis  upon  which  we  can  object  to  and  get  at  the  payment  of 
oppressive  wages,  the  maintenance  of  excessive  hours  of 
work,  and  improper  child  labor  is  that  these  practices,  insofar 
as  they  affect  interstate  commerce,  put  a  burden  upon  such 
commerce  by  creating  competitive  conditions  which  are  un- 
fair to  other  business  paying  a  decent  wage,  working  decent 
hours,  and  not  employing  child  labor.  In  other  words,  what 
these  "oppressors"  are  doing  amounts  to  an  unfair  trade 
practice,  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  commerce. 

Then  it  immediately  becomes  apparent  that  we  already 
have  a  commission  weU  qualified,  well  equipped  and  seasoned. 
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one  whose  very  function  it  is,  by  the  law  of  its  creation,  to  1 
put  a  stop  to  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce —  | 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.    The  machinery  is  set  up.  i 
the  trained  personnel  is  there,  and  the  Commission  itself 
by  its  statesmanhke  condtict  of  its  business  over  a  period  of 
years  has  inspired  general  confidence  in  Its  administration 
of  restrictive  legislation.    In  passing  I  cannot  forbear  to  say 
that  in   this   respect  the  impression  which  it  has  created 
throughout  the  country  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  feelings 
which  have  been  experienced  and  expressed  about  one  of  our 
more  recent  creations,  the  National  Labor  RelaUons  Board. 
So.  gentlemen,  I  have  prepared  and  introduced  a  very  simple 
bill  covering  about  three  pages  of  printing.    This  bUl  defines 
what  is  meant  by  oppress. ve  wages,  oppressive  hotirs  of  work, 
and  oppressive  child  labor.    It  denominates  these  practices 
as  unfair  methods  of  com.petition  in  commerce  and  expressly 
states  that  in  so  doing  it  is  simply  giving  name  to  some  of  the 
practices  referred  to  by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  states: 

Sec.    5   That   unfair   methods   of   competition   In   commerce    are 
hereby  declared  unlawful. 

Having  thus  placed  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  directly 
within  the  jurisdiction   of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
most   of    the   further   d^itails   of   administration    are    auto- 
matically taken  care  of  by  the  existing  provisions   of   the 
Federal   Trade   Commis.sion   Act.    The   limited   respects    in 
which  these  provisions  need  supplement  :or  present  purposes 
I  have  undertaken  to  cover  by  special  provision.    For  In- 
stance, the  determination  of  what  will  constitute  oppressive 
wages  or  oppressive  woik  hours  or  oppressive  child  labor  is 
for  the  Commission  to  raake  in  each  case,  just  as  it  is  pres- 
ently deciding  every  day  whether  other  trade  practices  are 
unfair  or  constitute  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  com- 
merce    But  in  view  of  i  he  far-reaching  effect  and  the  novel 
character  of  the  determination  here  involved,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  wise  to  afford  th(2  Commission  some  lead  from  which 
to  work.    ConsequenUy  there  have  been  specified  a  number 
of    simple    well-understxx)d   considerations   which    shall    be 
definitely  taken  under  advisement  in  reaching  determinations 
as  to  the  oppressive  nature  of  labor  conditions. 

In  my  opinion,  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  dealing  is  for  each  State  to  legislate  in  respect 
of  labor  conditions  for  ii.s  own  indu'.tries  of  which  it  has  first- 
hand intimate  knowledge.  One  of  the  purposes  of  my  bill  is 
to  encourage  by  its  terms  or  implications  this  decentralizing 
process  In  this  regard  it  Is  in  exact  opposition  to  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  the  administration's  bill  which  wiU  serve  to  increase 
the  existing  centralization  of  authority  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment even  beyond  its  present  peak. 

Outside  of  a  few  simple  enforcement  provisions.  I  have  now 
given  you  the  gist  of  my  proposal.  I  have  no  particular 
pride  of  authorship,  but  I  do  sincerely  beUeve  that  if  we  are 
to  have  legislation  on  this  much-mooted  question  it  offers  a 
workable  basis  of  operation,  which  I  cannot  say  for  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  now  pending. 

One  more  contrast.  My  bill  wiU  operate  on  the  same  basis 
as  does  the  present  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  that  is 
against  individual  offenders  unless  there  are  groups  in  coUu- 
sion.  Under  the  administration  biU  there  is  to  be  a  blanket 
appHcaUon  to  "occupaUons,"  which  is  given  a  broad  mter- 
pretation,  of  standards  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours.  It  apparently  is  not  designed  to  take  any  cognizance 
of  units  in  an  industry  or  of  geographical  divisions.  Thas, 
those  differentials  which  have  developed  in  this  country  and 
in  the  various  industries  over  a  period  of  years  not  by  arbi- 
trary action  but  through  the  operation  of  natural  economic 
laws  are  to  be  utterly  ignored  and  all  units  in  an  industry 
and  all  sections  of  the  country  are  to  be  pressed  together  m 
the  same  strait  jacket.  On  this  subject.  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  my  coDeagues  in  this  Chamber  from  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  entertain  rather  strong  ideas. 

It  has  been  loudly  proclaimed,  and  will  be  again,  that  40 
cents  an  hour  and  a  40-hour  workweek  are  levels  of  decency 
which  no  fair  employer  can  object  to  and  which  should  not  be 
contravened  regardless  of  objection.    For  my  part.  I  would 


rather  have  the  levels  determined  in  the  case  of  each  em- 
ployer by  a  fair-minded  tribunal  upon  the  basis  of  actual 
facts  presented  In  the  particular  case  than  to  have  them 
jammed  down  the  throats  of  entire  industries  at  the  behest 
of  a  group  of  law  writers  who  are  distinguished  most  of  all 
by  their  well-knovm  lack  of  traimiig  in  everj-  aspect  of  busi- 
ness but  its  theory. 

I  believe  I  have  given  sufficient  reasons  to  convince  most 
anyone  that  Senate  bill  2475  should  never  be  passed  I  wUl 
say  further,  on  my  own  responsibility,  that  If  it  is  passed  and 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  America  will  cease  to  be  a  free 
country  the  day  the  law  goes  into  effect. 

I  have  many  other  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  the  bill. 
First,  I  believe  it  is  unconstitutional.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion the  Supreme  Court  has  already  tield  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  power  to  control  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  of  employees— that  these  things,  ro  far  as  control  is  at 
all  possible,  are  within  the  police  power  of  the  various  States 
and  that  Federal  control  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the 
usurpation  of  power.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  part  IH,  section  8  (a)  of  the  bill,  which  I 
quote,  as  follows: 

Src  8.  (a)  Wherever  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any  sub- 
standard labor  condition  exists  in  the  pro.iuctlon  of  goods  in  one 
State  and  that  such  goods  compete  to  a  substAntlal  extent  In  that 
State  with  other  goods  produced  in  another  State  and  sold  or  uan.s- 
ported  m  Interstate  commerce,  in  the  production  of  which  such  sub- 
standard labor  condition  does  not  exist,  the  Board  shall  make  an 
order  requiring  the  elimination  of  such  sut>standard  labor  condition 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  appropriate  fiur  labor  standard  In  the 
production  of  goods  which  so  compete. 

Here  you  VTill  observe  a  direct  attempt  to  impose  standards 
dictated  by  the  new  commission  on  purely  intrastate  opera- 
tions merely  because  they  compete  with  interstate  operations. 
'  Are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  the  doctrine  of  States  rights 
has  now  been  completely  and  openly  relegated  to  the  "horse 
and  buggy  "  days? 

It  is  true  that  outside  of  the  example  just  given  the  bill 
attempts,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  to  provide  for  the  fixing  of 
minimiun  wages  and  maximum  horns  only  in  occupations 
which  may  be  declared  to  be  associaUd  with  interstate  com- 
merce.   It  does  not  pretend,  except  as  I  have  stated,  to  ben- 
efit the  millions  engaged  in  occupations  not  related  to  or  con- 
nected with  interstate  commerce  except  by  indirection— this 
despite  the  reckless  disregard  for  States'   rights  otherwise 
evinced.    The  theory  behind  this  unusual  restraint  se<!ms  to 
be  that  the  fixing  of  wages  and  hours  in  some  occupations 
will  create  so  much  trouble  and  discontent  In  others  that  the 
States  will  be  obliged  to  take  action  to  meet  a  new  and  unnat- 
ural situation.     In  other  words,  in  t;his  respect  this  bill  la 
designed  to  accomplish  by  subterfuge  wliat  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  power  to  impose  upon  the  business  and  labor 
of  our  country  by  straightforward  honesty. 

Thus  it  is  implied  that  the  human  ctDmmission  created  to 
function  under  this  bill  will  be  able  t<3  simplify  the  enormous 
ramifications  of  modem  business  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can 
control  that  portion  of  a  single  industiT  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing a  part  of  its  product  for  interstate  commerce  and 
leave  another,  perhaps  a  much  greater,  part  of  the  same  in- 
dustry to  the  ministrations  of  Providence  or  the  fortuitous 
conduct  of  the  individual  States. 

In  connection  with  the  position  already  taken  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  restricting  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  fixing  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  it  will  be  urged  in 
all  probability  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  set  a  precedent  of 
reversing  itself,  that  its  decisions  in  the  future  are  not  to 
be  based  on  the  simple  language  of  the  Constitution  itself,  but 
must  be  from  day  to  day  in  harmony  with  the  ever-changing 
current  of  certain  opinions. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  Constitution  Itself  no  longer  forms 
the  basis  on  which  we  are  to  build  our  future,  but  that,  with- 
out a  change  in  language,  there  shall  be  a  change  of  inter- 
pretation of  language  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changes 
in  conditions  and  to  meet  the  fancies  of  those  who  wish  to 
mold  our  destinies  imtrammeled  by  the  dead  hand  of  the 
past. 
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I  shall  not  stop  now  to  combat  this 
ever  fantastic  it  may  appear  in  the 
reason;  but  I  do  wish  to  warn  you  that 
come  upon  us  to  stay,  a  tremendous 
added  to  the  duties  of  the  legislative 
a  resptmsibility  of  eternal  vigilance  lest 
Ill-considered  and  ill-advised,  shall 
of  nature  and  the  accepted  rules  of 
acts  are  not  to  be  subject  to  review,  if 
resort,  then  our  errors  are  likely  to  be 
be  guarded  as  we  would  guard  our  honoi 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the 
Istration  bill  is  that  this  is  going  to 
labor.    I  deny  this  contention  absolute!^ 
the  bill  is  passed  American  labor  will 
of  the  great  benefits  they  have  gained 
been  free  men  and  have  secured  by 
siODS  which  have  improved  their 
physically.    American  worlungmen 
a  good  many  years  and  they  have  beer 
themselves. 

Possibly  they  have  not  yet  gained 
have  not  yet  procured  for  themselves 
share  of  the  fruits  of  their  endeavors; 
substantial  progress  in  their  own 
and  they  have  kept  their  independence 
There  is  before  us  no  proof  that  labor  ii 
surrender  its  ideals  to  government,  to 
theorists,  to  return  to  the  cradle  and 
coddled  infant.    There  is  not  sufficient 
untrained  nurse  may  not  fail  to  furnish 
or  might  not  neglect  her  ministration; 
dreaming  on  the  velvety  violet  beds  of 

I  doubt  If  American  labor  is  being 
permitted  to  doubt  the  value  to  labor  of 
the   responsibility  and   necessity  of 
exactly  what  this  administration  bill 
plish:  and,  if  enacted  and  accepted  sa 
it  will  be  but  the  entering  wedge  to 
upon  the  private  rights  of  millions — thie 
a  ward  of  Government;  the  millenium 
will  be  with  us. 

We  are  supposed  to  believe  that  a 
appointed  and  annointed  by  a  human 
to  perform  miracles.    It  is  inferred 
will  have  conferred  upon  it  the  abili 
and  hours  suited  to  all  the  condition^ 
Massachusetts  at  one  and  the  same  tiir  e 
of   the   minimum    wage   is   questionable 
accomplished  its  purpose  of  disruptin : 
and  taking  over  their  mission,  then 
tend  to  become  the  maximum  and  thcke 
factory  incomes  will  be  reduced  to  even 
result  will  be  a  leveling  down  for  the 
nary  benefit  for  the  few. 

I  object  to  the  proposed  legislation 
»t  a  dangerous  precedent    dangerous 
Some  day  we  may  have  a  Chief  Executi 
Eelf  on  not  being  a  "man  of  sorrow 
grief."  someone  who  will  be  greedy  for 
for  the  members  of  his  own  family. 
use  this,  or  .similar  legislation,  as  a 
poLtical  loyalty  and  punishment  for 
of  whatever  sort.    When  a  set  of 
to  make  satisfactory  contributions  to 
they  may  have  their  minimum   wage 
when  one  section  of  labor  fails  to  deiiv 
be  made  to  suffer  a  drastic  reduction 
"ccntrol"  may  pass  entirely  out  of  the 
pay  and  those  who  earn  wages  and 
hands  of  one  of  the  class  who  "toil  not. 

We.  of  this  House,  have  been 
participate  in — ^the  creation  of 
the  payment  of  which  the  next 
unwilling  obligation.    All  this  may  have 
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goal.    Possibly  they 
a  just  Euid  adequate 
but  they  have  made 
in  their  own  way. 
1  .nd  their  self-respect. 
ready  and  willmg  to 
trust  its  program  to 
issimie  the  role  of  a 
(jertainly  that  the  new 
the  bottle  regularly 
entirely  while  day- 
Utopia. 

foiled  at  all.     I  may  be 

any  scheme  to  lessen 

organization.    That   is 

designed  to  accom- 

sound  public  policy. 

unlimited  encroachments 

worker  will  become 

of  the  fairy-mmded 

human  commission, 
executive,  will  be  able 
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in  Georgia  and  in 
The  whole  theory 
If    this    measure 
labor  organizations 
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It  is  not  necessary-  for  u?  to  rnact  legrislatlon  v,-*ll  designed 
to  add  chains  to  the  burdens  of  this  slavery. 

We  are  told  that  the  objrct  sought  to  be  attained  by  the 
fixing  of  maximum  hours  of  work  is  to  make  necessary  the 
employment  of  more  men  to  produce  the  .same  volume  of 
goods  and  thus  reduce  the  ranlcs  of  the  idle.  This  might 
work  out  to  some  extent  if  there  were  any  a.ssurance  or  any 
provision  tending  toward  the  probabil.^y  that  the  level  of 
production  could  be  maintained.  This  leads  very  naturally 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  why  no  Icsrislatr'e  efTorr  has  been  made 
locking  toward  the  stimulation  of  production  and  the  con- 
sequent employment  of  additional  labor.  There  has  never 
been  before  us  during  all  of  the  depression  one  single  sug- 
gestion designed  to  make  it  safe  for  those  who  have  saved  to 
invest  their  earnings  m  any  Ammcan  business  enterprise. 
Nothing  hais  been  proposed  that  would  tend  to  encourage  men 
of  genius  and  organizations  of  new  businesses  or  the  exten- 
sion of  industries  already  existing.  We  have  entirely  neg- 
lected the  obvious,  time  tried,  and  tested  methods  of  ctu-ing 
the  evils  of  unemployment  and  have  wandered  from  the 
beaten  paths  foUowmg  a  political  w;ll-o'-the-w:sp. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  time  to  make  p.xperimcnts.  there  is  a 
place  for  theory,  there  are  reasons  for  studying  all  new  and 
strange  suggestions,  but  in  times  of  peril  it  is  foolish,  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe,  to  neglect  a  certainty  in 
order  to  pursue  a  fantasy. 

LEAVE   OF  .^BSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  as 
follows: 

To  Mr.  CosTELLO  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Buck*  ,  indeflmtely. 
on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Healey  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack>  .  indefi- 
nitely, on  accoimt  of  illness  in  family. 

To  Mr.  AiESHiRE,  indefinitely,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Deen,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Lesinski,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  McLaughlin  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Coffee  of  Ne- 
braska*, indefinitely,  on  account  of  death  of  law  partner. 

To  Mr.  Whelchel.  indefinitely,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Secrest,  for  1  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Ellenbocen,  for  3  days,  on  account  of  illness  in 
family. 

To  Mr.  Thom.  for  2  days,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  former 
Senator  Atlee  Pomerene. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
Mr.  Cole,  may  have  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  on  account 
of  illness. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION   TO   ADDRESS  TTIE   HOFSE 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unariimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  w:is  v.-;th  deep  reptret  that  I 
had  to  ask  an  indefini'^e  leave  of  ab-ence  for 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr  Costello. 
back  to  attend  the  ses.'^-ion.  on  Saturday  last, 
victim  of  a  most  unfortunate  automobile  accident,  which  vill 
incapacitate  him  and  render  him  unable  to  attend  the  session 
for  weeks  to  come.  Both  his  legs  were  fractured,  his  collf^r- 
bone  was  broken,  and  he  is  in  a  serious  condition  in  a  North 
Carolina  hospital  today. 

The  gentleman  from  California  fMr.  Costello  1  has  been 
one  of  the  most  valuable  Members  of  the  House.  His  pres- 
ence will  ie  missed,  and  I  am  certain  we  all  regret  and 
deeply  grit.e  over  his  incapacity. 

extension    of    REM.ARKS 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  an  address 


my  CO  lira  rue 
On  his  trip 
he  was  the 
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delivered  by  the  Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  New  York  on  November  10  last. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there,  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  excerpts  from  a  report  showing  the  effect  of  the 
undistributed  profits  tax. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  those  of  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Citron!  on 
the  subject  of  the  corporate  undistributed  profits  tax. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Snyder  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Curley  asked  and 
were  given  permission  to  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the 

Record. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  radio  address  I  made  on  last  Sunday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Louis  A.  Johnson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  at  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Virginia,  at  Danville.  Va.,  on 
August  25,  1937. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  KopplemannI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  November  24,  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  the 
disposition  of  business  on  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  the  other 
legislative  business  in  order  for  the  day,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  resen-ing  the  right  to  object, 
is  the  majority  leader  going  to  permit  Members  to  speak  at 
a  time  so  far  in  the  future?  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  not 
to  permit  special  orders  to  address  the  House  so  long  in 

advance. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  replying  to  the  gentleman, 
may  I  say  it  is  all  right  with  me  for  any  Member  to  have 
authority  to  address  the  House  after  the  disposition  of  the 
legislative  business  in  order  for  that  particular  day.  Of 
course,  if  the  House  is  not  in  session  on  the  particular  day 
on  which  the  Member  requests  permission  to  address  the 
House,  then  the  Member  could  not  speak. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  until  we  know  something  about  what  the  program  of 
thL-^  special  session  is — and  I  suppose  there  is  a  program 
somewhere — I  do  not  think  we  should  permit  definite  com- 
mitments 2  or  3  weeks  in  advance.  I  object  to  any  commit- 
ment of  that  kind  3  or  4  weeks  in  advance.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  address  the  House  tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  I  shall 
not  object, 

Mr.  KENNEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  10  minutes  tomorrow. 
Lxxxn a 


The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   asks 

unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow,  after  the  reading  of 
the  Journal,  the  disposition  of  matters  on  the  Speaker's 
table,  and  followmg  the  legislative  program  m  order  lor  the 
day,  he  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  10  min- 
utes.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BOILEAU  rose. 

Mr.  PARSONS.    Mr.  Speaker  I  object. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  brief  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  North  Dakota. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  0"MALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  the  next  day  the  House  is  in  session,  immediau^ly 
following  the  reading  of  the  Journal.  I  may  be  allowed  to 
address  the  House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  next  day  the  House  meets, 
after  the  disposition  of  matters  on  the  Speaker's  de^sk  and  the 
legislative  program  in  order  for  the  day,  he  may  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  10  minutes.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PARSONS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  White  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Lambertson  asked  and  were 
given  permission  to  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  number  of  names  of  un-American  activities  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, a  few  days  before  the  last  session  adjourned  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  DicksteinI  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  names  of  som.e  St.  Louis  people,  stating 
they  were  connected  with  an  organization  which  he  has  been 
attacking.  I  offer  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's  activities 
in  throwing  light  on  the  organization's  purposes. 

I  have  in  my  possession  one  affidavit,  and  other  affidavits 
will  be  submitted  to  me.  to  the  effect  that  some  of  these 
people  never  belonged  to  the  organization  in  question.  I 
think,  therefore,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  :Mr.  Dick- 
stein]  should  refrain,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  from  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  the  names  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
he  alleges  belong  to  this  organization  to  which  he  takes  ex- 
ception, and  to  which  I  likewise  take  exception,  until  he  is 
positive  he  is  correct.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  tune  being,  I 
object. 

(Mr.  Pettengill  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Record.^ 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  mv  own  r'^marks  in  the  Record. 

Tl:ie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  gentleman 
from  St.  Louis  making  the  same  request. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanim.rus 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  a  radio  address  which  I  recently  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  r.sks 
unammous  consent  to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record 
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and  to  tnelude  therein  ft 
made.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
right  to  object.  I  did  not  hear  a  word 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chatr  stated 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.    I  die 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.    That  is  not  the 
Chair  will  restate  the  request.     The 
braska  [Mr.  Corral  asked  unanimous 
own  remarks  in  the  Record  by 
delivered  by  himself.    Is  there  objecticj^? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Andrews  asked  and  was  given 
own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
a  radio  address  delivered  by  me. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


radio  addnss  which  he  recently 


Speaker,  reserving  the 
the  gentleman  said, 
gentleman's  request. 
not  hear  the  Chair's 


incorpc  rating 


p<  Tmission  to  extend  his 


8Sk 

Reccrd 


oaoKR  or  BTTsimss 

Mr.  8UMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sp«  ker,  I  desire  to  submit 
a  BiKgestion  for  the  consideration  qf  the  House  and  the 
leadership  of  the  House. 

The  committees,  of  course,  may 
mediately. 


)egln  functioning  im- 
It  seems  to  me  rather  aji  important  matter  of 
poUcy  for  it  to  be  determined  as  early 
■hall  carry  forward  the  ordinary  buiness  of  legislation  or 
whether  we  shall  attempt  to  hold  the  :  louse  to  the  considera- 
tion primarily  of  the  matters  which  I  ave  provoked  the  call- 
ing of  this  session.  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  the  leadership  at 
this  moment  to  make  an  announcement  with  regard  to  the 
matter,  but  I  do  suggest  that  as  soon  is  it  can  be  determined. 
after  consultation  with  the  chairm(n  of  the  committees, 
members  of  the  committees,  and  so  f  c  rth,  as  to  what  is  to  be 
the  policy,  we  should  try  at  least  Inlormally  to  agree  upon 
such  policy  so  we  may  all  know  what  o  do  about  it. 

KZTKNSION  or  MIMA  RKS 
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of  the  Chair.    The 

gentleman  from  Ne- 

consent  to  extend  his 

a  radio  address 


unanimous  consent 
and  include  therein 


to  the  request  of  the 


mjr 
Vinson] 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rxci)RD 
a  letter  which  I  hare  addressed  to 
man  frt»n  Kentudcy  [Mr.  Fred  M. 
asked  for  revision  and  modification 
and  capital  gains  taxes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectio^i 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.   ROGERS   of   Massachusetts, 
tmanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
ate,  in  order  that  I  may  ask  a 
leader.  

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


iisk  unanimous  consent 

and  include  therein 

colleague  the  gentle - 

],  in  which  I  have 

the  undivided  surplus 


AID  TO  »osiNiaa 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
teU  me  if  anything  will  be  done  a 


CoDgress  to  assist  the  industries  eniaged  in  the  manufac 


goods,  as  well  as  the 
workers  In  my  district 


turing  of  boots,  shoes,  and  leather 

cotton  and  woolen  industries?    The 

are  out  of  work.    One  industry  has  Recently  closed  entirely, 

with  400  families  affected.    This  is  tae  case  in  many  of  the 


to  the  request  of  the 


Hoise 
qu  sstion 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

for  one -half  a  min- 

of  the  majority 


to  the  request  of  the 


(pan  the  majority  leader 
this  extra  session  of 


besides  the  Industries 
to  aid  Industry?  The 
left.    "Hiey  know  only 


industries  throughout  Massachusetts 

mentioned.    Will  anything  be  done 

workers  came  to  my  ofBce  before  I 

too  well  of  the  recession  in  busine^,  and  hope  that  this 

Congress  will  rectify  the  mistakes  tliat  have  hurt  business 

and  as  a  result  hurt  their  onploymer  t 

The   SPEAKER.    The   time   of   t|ie   gentlewcman   from 
Massachusetts  has  expired. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  printing  a  short  bill, 
which  I  have  today  introduced,  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the 
undistributed-profits  tax  and  thr  capital-gains  tax. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  S.\BATH  asked  and  was  giv^n  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

THE    LATE   HONORABLE   ROBERT   P.   HILL 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  recent  recess  of 
Congress  one  of  our  colleaguos,  a  man  who  has  served  in 
this  body  from  two  States  of  the  United  States — the  State 
of  Illinois  and  only  recently  the  StaLe  of  Oklahoma — a  man 
who  enjoyed  the  admiration  and  ra?p€ct  of  every  Member  of 
this  body,  passed  away.  I  rrfer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  late 
Honorable  Robert  P.  Hill,  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  will  be  said  from  the  floor  of  this 
House  at  a  later  date  in  memory  cf  our  late  colleague.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution  and  move  its 
adoption. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clo.'-k  will  report  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahcma. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HoiKse  Resolution  347 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with  profound  boiiuw  of  the 
death  of  Hon  Robert  P  Hili.,  a  Represeutative  from  the  State  of 
Oklahcma 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate  the,';*'  resolutions  to  the 
Senate  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect,  the  House  do  now 
adjourn, 

ADJOURNMENT 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and 
25  minutes  p.  m.i  the  Huuse  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  November  16,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECrmVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  nile  xxiV.  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speak-^r  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

817.  A  letter  from  the  Secrptary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated 
September  22,  1937,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  on  a  prelimLnary  examination  and  re- 
view of  reports  on  St.  Lucie,  West  Palm  Beach,  Hillsboro, 
North  New  River,  and  Miami  Canals,  Fla..  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  August  30.  1935,  and  requested 
by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harl»rs,  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  February  13.  1935;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated 
September  22.  1937,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
company papers,  on  a  preliminary  examination  of  Siletz 
River  and  tributaries.  Oregon,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  approved  Jime  22.  1936.  and  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  1.  1935;  to  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 

819.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated 
September  22,  1937.  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companjring  papers  and  illustration,  on  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation of  Deschutes  River.  Oreg..  with  a  view  to  control  of 
floods,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  13,  1934; 
to  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 

820.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated 
September  22.  1937,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  on  a  preliminary  examination  of  Lewis 
River  and  its  tributaries,  Washington,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
trol of  floods,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
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13,  1934.  and  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  22,  1936;  to 
the  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 

821.  A  Mtev  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated 
September  22,  1937,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  on  a  preliminary  examination  of  Siuslaw 
River  and  tributaries,  Oregon,  authorized  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  1,  1935.  and  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  June  22.  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 

822.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the  operations  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1937,  and  for  the  period  from  the  organization  of  the 
Corporation  on  February  2,  1932.  to  June  30.  1937,  inclusive 
(H.  Doc.  No.  385 >  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

823.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

824.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  following  legislation  passed  by 
the  Municipal  Council  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  and 
apprcv- d  by  the  Acting  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

825.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  commissioned  strength  of  14.659 
lor  the  Regular  Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

826.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
trun!=mitting  a  copy  of  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  of  St.  Croix  at  a  meeting  held  September  8 
and  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

827.  A  letter  from  the  national  legislative  chairman.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  of  the  World  War,  transmitting 
the  minutes  of  the  seventeenth  national  convention  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War.  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  August  2  to  6,  inclusive  (H.  Doc.  No.  383); 
to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 

828.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  following  legislation  passed  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs. 

829.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  copy  of  legislation  passed  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  St.  Croix  and  approved  by  the  Acting  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

830.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  copy  of  the  following  legislation  passed  by  the 
Mumcipal  Council  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  and  approved 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Insular  Affairs. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transinit- 
ting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  privileges,  leases,  and 
permits  to  all  lands  and  buildings  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

832.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  transmitting 
draft  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  flowage  easement  on  certain 
ceded  Chippewa  Indian  lands  bordering  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Warroad  River,  and  Rainy  River,  Minn.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

833.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Philippine  National  As- 
sembly on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Joseph  T. 
Robinson,  late  floor  leader  of  the  United  States  Senate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Memorials. 

834.  A  letter  from  the  consumers'  coimsel.  National  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission,  transmitting  annual  report  of  the 


office  of  consumers'  counsel  of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal 
Commissiion,  covering  the  activities  of  the  ofTice  du'.;ng  the 
fiscal  year  1937;  to  the  ComiTiittPe  on  Ways  and  Means. 

835.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  sale  of  28.630  pounds  of  u.<?eiess  papers 
amounting  to  $60.12;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Executive  Papers. 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  transmitting  economic  survey  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  <H.  Doc.  No.  392 »;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Na\-y.  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  designs,  aircraft,  aircraft  parts,  and 
aeronautical  accessories  purchased  by  the  Navy  Department 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  said  act  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1937.  and  the  prices  therefor  and  the  reason  for  the 
award  in  each  case;  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  ."supplementary  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  a-gricuUural  income  inquiry;  to 
the  Committee  on  hiterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

839.  A  letter  from  the  director,  national  legislative  com- 
mittee. American  Legion,  transmitting  proceedings  of  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion,  held  at  New  York  City.  Si^ptember  20-23.  1937  '  H. 
Doc.  No.  386 1  :  to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mittin,;  a  copy  of  the  legislation  pa-ssed  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  St.  Tliomas  and  St.  John  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Lslands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
sular Affairs. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineeis,  Unit^^d  States  Army, 
dated  September  22,  1937,  submitting  a  report,  together  wnth 
accompanying  papers,  on  a  prriiminary  examination  of 
Mermentaii  River,  La.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  June  22,  1936;  to  the  ConuniLLee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bilLs  and  resolutior^ 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8334*  to  increase  the 
i^alaries  of  city  and  village  carriers  and  clerks  in  first-  and 
second-class  post  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads. 

By  Mr.  BACON:  A  bill  '  H.  R.  8335  •  to  repeal  authority  to 
the  President  to  issue  $3,000,000,000  of  greenbacks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur^ncy. 

Also,  a  bill  <H.  R.  8336)  to  repeal  the  undistributed  profits 
or  surplus  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLAND  < by  request)  :  A  bill  iH.  R.  8337)  to  amend 
section  4370  of  the  Rensed  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
tU.  S.  C.  1934  ed.,  title  46,  sec.  316);  to  the  Committi-e  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SUTPHIN:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8338)  providing  for  the 
examination  and  survey  of  the  Beach  Haven  Inlet,  Ocean 
Cotmty.  N.  J.:  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

By  Mr.  TOWEY:  A  bill  )H.  R.  8339)  providing  for  the 
repeal  of  section  7  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  diversification  of  employment  of  Federal  prisoners,  for 
their  training  and  schoohng  in  trades  and  occupations,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  May  27,  1930;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  a  bill  'H.  R.  8340 >  to  amend  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936 
with  respect  to  the  tax  on  capital  gains  and  Icsses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8341)  to  amend  the  Revenue  Act  cf  1936 
with  respect  to  the  surtax  on  undistributed  profits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  DIMOND:  A  bill  (H.  R 
128  of  the  Judicial  COde.  as  amended; 
the  Judiciary. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8343)  to  provide 
prospecting  permits  in  the  Territory  of 
mittee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

Also,  a  biU  (H.  R.  8344)  to  protect 
fishery  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr.  KEOGH:  A  bill  <H.  R.  834! 
ployees'  longevity;  to  the  Committee 
Post  Roads. 

By  Mr.  DEMPSEY:  A  bill  (H.  R.  834 
of  certain  lands  to  the  regents  of  the 
New  Mexico ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  SNELL:   A  biU  (H.  R.  8347 
title  I.  subtitle  B  (surtax  on 
tion  401,  title  II  (capital-stock  tax). 
1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
By  Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana: 
provide  for  the  continuation  and 
Program,  for  the  relief  of  hardship 
unemplosrmen  ,  and  for  other  purposes^ 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  WEA\T3l  (by  request) :  A 
vide  for  cancelation  of  citizenship 
case  of  certain  naturalized  citizens  of 
cause  of  the  advocacy  of  political 
best  interests  of  the  United  States; 
Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

Also  (by  request) .  a  biU  (H.  R.  8350) 
be  a  crindnal  offense  to  advise, 
of  government  based  in  whole  or  in 
discrimination  against  people  of  any 
%nri  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

By  Mr.  LAMNBCK:  A  bill  (H.  R 
maintenance  of   oppressive   wages 
opiMresslve  child  labor  as  an  unfair 
commerce,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
Trade  Commission,  and  for  other 
on  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CURI^Y:  Resolution  (H. 
Helen  Shanahan;  to  the  Committee 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  Joint  resolution 
posing  an  amendment  to  the 
States  to  provide  for  a  ref erendimi  m 
acrlptioQ  and  imdeclared  warfare;  to 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DICKSTEIN:    Joint 
authorizing  the  erection  of  a  memorii  1 
Marconi:  to  the  Committee^n  the 

By  Mr.  SHANLEY  (by  request) : 
Res.  500)  designating  May  28.  1938. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Agriculture  College  of 
Public  Lands, 
to  repeal  section  14, 
profits),  and  see- 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXU,  menorials  were  presented 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  memorializing  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  2k)e  A.  "  llghman,  the  widow  of 
William  (Bill)  Tilghman,  on  accoun;  of  the  killing  of  said 
William  (Bill)  "Illghman  by  Pedera  prohibition  officer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 
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the  Post  Office  and 


(H.  R.  8349)  to  pro- 
deportation  in  the 
the  United  States  be- 
subverslve  of  the 
to  the  Committee  on 


aid 


doctrines 


to  provide  that  It  shall 

or  teach  principles 

in  opposition  to  or 

pjarticular  race  or  creed, 

on  the  Judiciary. 

J351)  to  designate  the 

oppressive   hours  or 

method  of  competition  in 

upon  the  Federal 

to  the  Committee 


348)  for  the  relief  of 
Accounts. 

(H.  J.  Res.  498)  pro- 
Constitution  of  the  United 
war  and  to  limit  con- 
the  Committee  on  the 

resoliition   (H.  J.  Res.  499) 
to  the  late  Guglielmo 
Library. 

Joint  resolution   (H.  J. 
"National  Aviation  Day; 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 


A  ill 


were  introduced  and  severally  referrejd 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS:  A  biU  (H.  R 

John  Pellet;  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  ASHEROOK:  A  bill  'H.  R 

crease  of  pension  to  Phebe  Lucretia  Dixon 

on  Invalid  Pensions. 


UnONS 

bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 
8352)  for  the  reUef  of 
itary  Aflairs. 
8353)  granting  an  In- 
to the  Committee 


Also,  a  Mil  (H.  R.  8354)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Laura  S.  DTamett;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 
Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8355)  for  the  relief  of  Lester  Cooley;  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BETTER:  A  bill  tH.  R.  8356)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  George  J.  Fraehlicli;  Lo  the  Committee  on 
Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8357)  to  correct  the  naval  record  of  John 
R.  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Also,  a  bill  iH.  R.  8358)  to  corrert  the  military  record  of 
Joseph  E.  Ryan;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8359)  for  the 
relief  of  Roy  Hesselmeyer;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  CLUETT:  A  bUl  '  H.  R.  8360)  Krantmg  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Louise  E.  Van  Norden;  to  the  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  iH.  R.  8361 '  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Emma  A.  Triunble:  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY:  A  bill  <  H.  R.  8362 »  for  the  relief  of 
John  Joseph  Murphy:  to  the  Corr.mittee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Also,  a  bill  <H.  R.  8363  •  for  the  relief  of  William  F. 
Shanley;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8364)  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  Forster; 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOXEY:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8365)  for  the  relief  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  North  MissLssippi  Oil  Mills  of  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.;  to  the  Committee  on  War  Claims. 

By  Mr.  ECKERT:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8366)  granting  an  in- 
crease of  pension  to  Elizabeth  Miller;  to  the  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  FERGUSON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8367)   granting  a  pen- 
sion to  James  Vergil  Wright;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
Also,  a  bill  iH.  R.  8368  >   granting  a  pension  to  Conrad  P. 
Korthanke;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8369)  for  the  relief  of  George  O.  Von 
Schriltz;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  HOUSTON:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8370)  granting  a  pen- 
sion to  Azelle  V.  Crawford;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio:  A  bill   'H.  R.  8371)    for  the 
relief  of  the  Mohawk  Coal  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
Also,   a   bill    iH.   R.  8372)    granting   a   pension    to   Rilla 
Christy;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland:  A  bill  iH.  R.  8373)  for 
the  relief  of  List  &  Clark  Construction  Co.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Claims. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8374)  for  the  relief  of  Tiffany  Con- 
struction Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8375 '  for  the  relief  of  Roscoe  B.  Huston; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Also,  a  bill  <H.  R.  8376'  for  the  relief  of  James  D.  Larry, 
St.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8377)  for  the  relief  of  H.  W.  Adelberger, 
Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  LAMNECK:  A  bill  iH.  R.  8378)  granting  an  m- 
crease  of  pension  to  Eliza  Duvendack;  to  the  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Maryland:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8379)  for  the 
relief  of  James  T.  Webster  and  Mary  A.  Webster;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8380>  for  the  relief  of  Glerm  R.  Martin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8381)  grant- 
ing an  increase  of  pension  to  Sarah  A.  Troutt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  tH.  R.  8382'  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  Fox- 
ton  Judson;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  MASON:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8383)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Maxtha  Thorson;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

By  Mr.  POLK:  A  bill  )  H.  R.  8384)  granting  an  increase  of 
pension  to  Sarah  King;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pen- 
sions. 

Also,  a  bill  'H.  R.  8385'  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Elizabeth  Brown;  to  the  Comjnittee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 


I 
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By  Mr.  (^'INN:  A  bill  *H.  R.  8386)  for  the  relief  of  Char- 
lotte Lamby;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SABATH:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8387)  authorizing  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Construction  Materials  Corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  TARVER:  A  bill  ^H.  R.  8388)  to  carry  into  effect 
the  findings  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  House  Doctmient  No.  230. 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation due  the  estate  of  Wellborn  Echols,  deceased;  to  the 
Committee  on  War  Claims. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

3314.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Amsterdam.  N.  Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3315.  Also,  petition  of  Lewis  A.  Dowd.  asking  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  institute  an  investigation  of  the 
Ineligibility  of  former  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3316.  Also,  petition  of  the  Tri-Cities  Central  Labor  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3317.  Also,   petition   of   the  Grand  Lodge  of   Knights 
Pythias;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

'33I8.  Also,  petition  of  the  Transport  Workers'  Union 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3319-  Also,  petition  of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
Labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

3320.  Also,  petition  ol  the  German  American  Citizens' 
Alliance  of  Wisconsin.  Iric;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

3321.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3322.  Also,  petition  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  to  ttie  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

3323.  Also,  petition  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Deco- 
rators, and  Paperhanger:5  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

3324.  Also,  petition  of  the  Acting  Custodian  of  Archives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3325.  Also,  petition  of  .he  Jacksonville  Wholesale  Lumber- 
men's Association;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3326.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  concerning  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  present  form  of  administration  of  the  Federal 
workmen's  compensatior  laws  by  maintaining  the  United 
States  Employees'  Comi»ensation  Commission  as  an  inde- 
pendent establishment;  lo  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3327.  Also,  petition  of  the  Prominent  Specialty  Co.,  New 
York  City,  concerning  the  Black-Connery  bill  (S.  2475  and 
H.  R.  7200) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3328.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  Inc., 
New  York  (Tity,  concerning  reorganization  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Organization. 

3329.  By  Mr.  PFEIFFliIR:  Petition  of  the  Electrolux.  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  concerning  the  Black-Connery  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

3330.  Also,  petition  of  the  Intercoastal  Lumber  Distributors 
Association,  Inc..  New  ^'ork,  concerning  the  wage  and  hour 
legislation:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3331.  Also,  petition  of  the  Brooklyn  Merchant  Bakers  As- 
socation.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  concerning  the  new  farm  bUl;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3332.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade.  Inc., 
New  York  City,  concerning  reorganization  of  the  executive 
departments  of  (jovernnent;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Organization. 

3333.  Also,  petition  cf  the  Prominent  Specialty  Co.,  New 
York  City,  concerning  the  wage  and  hour  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  November  IG.  10;'.7 

The  Chaplam.  Rev.  Z?Barney  T.  Phillips.  D.  D..  cflL-rcd  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God.  who  art  the  creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  who  faintest  not,  nor  art  ever  weary,  of 
whose  understanding  there  Ls  no  .searching:  Save  Thy  people 
and  bless  Thine  heritage:  govern  them  and  lift  them  up  for- 
ever, that  they  may  know  that  they  who  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength:  they  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles:  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary;  they 
shall  walk  and  not  faint. 

Vouchsafe,  therefore,  unto  us  this  day  that  we,  by  the  up- 
soaring  of  our  faith,  may  see  what  is  the  truest  way,  the 
highest  good;  that  we  may  desire  only  to  do  the  thing  that 
pleaseth  Thee,  and  that  we  may  go  from  dream  to  duty 
carrying  cur  vision  and  cur  rapture  into  the  actualities  of 
life,  where  it  is  given  to  love's  warm  flame  to  repair  the 
grievous  injuries  that  sin  hath  wrought  in  the  souls  of  men, 
and  where  good  deeds  done  and  truth  sown  as  seeds  shall 
ever  rise  again  in  new  harvests  of  beauty.  We  ask  it  in  the 
name  of  our  Exemplar  and  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  cur 
Lord.     Amen. 

APPEAKANCE   OF   SENATORS 

Robert  J.  Bctlkley,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio: 
James  J.  Davis,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
Pat  Harrison,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississippi;  Josh 
Lee.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma:  Ernest  Lttn- 
DEEN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Minnesota:  John  H.  Over- 
ton, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana:  George  L.  Rad- 
CLIFFE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maryland;  Harry  S. 
Truman,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri;  and  F.  Ryan 
Duffy,  a  Senator  from  the  Siate  of  Wisconsin,  appeared  in 
their  seats  today. 

THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley.  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
November  15,  1937,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  Journal  was 
approved. 

MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  submitting  nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

CALL   OF   THE    ROLL 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  note  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  for 
a  roll  call. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

As  hurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

BarkJey 

Berry 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Brldge.s 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Bulkley 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Oaraway 

Chavez 

Clark 


Connally 

Copeland 

Davis 

Dleterlch 

I>)nahey 

Duffy 

Ellender 

FYazler 

George 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Glas.s 

Graves 

Green 

Guffey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 


Johnson   Colo. 

KlnK 

I>a  F"o:iette 

Lee 

Lewis 

Lodge 

Logan 

Lon organ 

Lundeen 

Mc.Adoo 

McCarran 

McGili 

McKeilar 

M(  Nary 

Miller 

Minion 

Murray 

Norrla 

Nye 

OMahoney 

Overton 


Pepper 

Pittman 

Pope 

Radcltffe 

Reynolds 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Srhwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Shlpstead 

Smathers 

Smith 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenbert 

Van  Nuys 

Wagiier 

White 


Mr.  LEWIS.  I  announce  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Holt]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Hughes]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  BokeI,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr  Malonky],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moo«]. 
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the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [ 
ator  from  MassachusttLs  [  Mr.  Walsh 
Montana  [Mr.  WheflerI  are  unavoklab 
Senate.    I  ask  that  this  announcement 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  announce  that  the 
[Mr.  Stitwer  1  is  detained  from  the  Sena 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.      Eighty- 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is 


Mr. 


and 


Neixy],  the  Sen- 

the  Senator  from 

y  detained  from  the 

^nd  for  the  day. 

^nator  from  Oregon 

e  on  ofiBcial  business. 

3ur    Senators    have 

Present. 


TRIBUTX    TO    THX    KKMORY    OF    THX    LATE 

ARKANSAS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  Joseph 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed  in  th^ 


SENATOR    ROBINSON,    OF 


tlie  Senate  resolutions 
±ie  Philippines  as  a 
T.  Robinson,  late  a 

which  were  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows; 


riile; 
1o 


Resolution  No.  70 

Whereas  tbe  aad  news  hjis  be«n  received 
Honorable  Joseph  T.  Robinson.  Qjxtr  leadej 
Senate: 

Whereas  Senator  Robloson  has  distlngulst^ed 
••  a  troe  cbamplan  at  denKxracy  and  self 

Whereas  his  demise  Is  a  great  loss  both 
Asoerlca  and  to  the  FhUlppmes :  Now. 

Retoived,  That  the  National  Assembly  of 
bereby  doea,  erpreas  th:  deepest  grief  over 
able  Joeeph  T.  Robinscn.  floor  leader  of  the 

Resolf^d  further,  That   the  assetr.bly   adj 
dlately  upx>n  the  approval  of  this  resolution 
and  sorrow;   and 

Jtesolred  finally.  That  a  certified  copy  of 
warded  through  official  channels  to  the 
States,  tte  Aiaerlcan  Congress,  and  to  Mrs 

Adopted  August  28.  1937. 


therel  are 
the 

tae 


THE 


AIRCRArr  PT7RCHASES  BY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
law.  a  report  on  designs,  aircraft,  airctaft 
nautical  accessories  purchased  by  the 
Ing  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  19c 
prices  paid  therefor  and  the  reasons 
case,  which,  with  the  accompanying  re 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 


NO\'EMBER    16 


of  the  passing  of  the 
of  the   United  States 


himself  at  all  times 


the  United  States  of 
be  it 

Philippines  do.  as  It 
death  of  the  Honor- 
United  States  Senate; 
)urn   Its  session   Imme- 
a  token  of  respect 


this  resolntlon  be  for- 
Pfresldent  of   the   United 
Joseph  T.  RoOinson. 


NAVY 

the  Senate  a  letter 
purstaant  to 
parts,  and  aero- 
Department  dur- 
7.  together  with  the 
for   awards  in   each 
3ort,  was  referred  to 


transmitting. 


Nivy 


rVIfTLtOSS  AmCTTNC  LANDS.  ETC..  TTKT>ER  ITATION.U.  P.^RK  SrHVlCS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
yioiioaeU  toglslatioD  to  extend  the  aut:iorlty  of  the  Secre- 
tax7  of  the  Interior  to  grant  privileges,  leases,  and  permits 
affecting  all  lands  and  buildings  under  t  he  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  which,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publi ;  Lands  and  Surveys. 

LAWS  ENACTED  BY  ICDNICIPAL  COUNCIIS,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  tlie  Senate  six  letters 
tram  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interi^,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  copies  of  laws  enacted  by 
dl  of  St.  Croix  and  the  Municipal  Cduncil  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John  at  recent  meetings.  whi;h,  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories and  Insular  Affairs. 

LEGISLATtmS 


LAWS  OF   HAWAHAN 

•n»e  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of 
pursuant  to  law  (through  the  Governc^r 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior ) .  copy 
house  of  representatives  of  said 
copies  of  laws  passed  by  the  Hawauar 
session  of  1937.  which,  with  the  ace 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 


CROP    IWSiniANCE    5YSTX1C    FXDR    FRCTTJ 

llJe  VICE  PRESIDENT  bUd  before 


from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  reia  ave  to  the  establish 


1937 

the  Senate  a  letter 

Hawaii,  transmitting. 

of  Hawaii  and  the 

of  the  journal  of  the 

together   with 

Legislature,  regular 

crhpanjring  dccuments. 

Territories  and  Tn.sular 


Ten  itory. 


Miat    VXGETABLES 

the  Saiate  a  letter 


mcnt  of  a  S3^tein  of  crop  insurance  for 
in  response  to  Senate  Resolution  108 
end  acreed  to  Auffust  IS,  1937) 


to  the  CXomnittee  on  Acrlculture  and  f>  trestry, 


ruits  aiul  ^«getables. 
<sut»nitted  by  Mr. 
Which  was  referred 


I  ACKIc■crL^^R.^L  income 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  Public  Resolutions  61  and  112.  Seventy- 
;  fourth  Congress,  a  supplemental  report  on  acnricultural  in- 
come in  the  United  States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

PRorrrs  on  air-mail  contracts 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  five  letters 
from  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copie.s  of  decisions  by  the 
Commission  relative  to  profits  beine;  derived  or  accruing  on 
air-mail  contracts  by  the  National  Park  Airways,  Inc.,  the 
Inter-Lsland  Airways.  Ltd.,  the  American  Airlines,  Inc..  the 
Chicago  k  Southern  Air  Lines.  Inc.,  and  the  Wyoming  Air 
Service.  Inc.,  which,  with  the  accximpanying  copies  of  deci- 
sions, were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBces  and 
Post  Roads. 

SEPTEMBER     REPORT    OF     RECONSTRtJCTlON    FINANCE     CORPORATION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, transmittinsj.  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  month  of  S<jptembcr  1937.  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

ECONOMIC    STRVEY   OF    AMSRK  AN   MERrHANT   M.^RINE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Unit'^'d  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, transmittinc,  pursuant  to  lav;,  an  economic  survey  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing report,  was  referred  to  the  Con;niittee  on  Commerce. 

REPORT   OF   DISTRICT   PUBLIC    UTILITIES    COMMISSION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  brfor.^  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Utibties  Commission  of  the 
Distric:  of  Columbia,  tran^miuint:,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  the  Commission's  official  proceedings  and  other  statistical 
data  for  the  year  endfxl  December  31.  1936,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  rpport,  wa.s  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

REPORT     OF     THE     CONSL-MERS'     COUNSFL,     NfTIONAL     BITUMINOUS 

COAL     COMMISSION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1937.  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  wa.s  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce. 

PETITIONS  AND   MEMORI.\LS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  ^he  Senate  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legi.slature  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Claims: 

Ccncurrent  resolution  memorlallzlnr  and   requesting  the  Congress 
of    the    United    Slates    to    pay    Zoe    A.    Tilglimaii.    the    widow    of 
Wiliiam    (Bill)     TU:;hman.    on    acco'int    cf    the    killing    of    said 
William   (Bill)   Tilghman  by  Federal  pri:hibit:on  oflicer 
Whereas    on    November    1,     1924,    a    F-rloral    prrhib'.^icn    cfflrt-r 
(Wyhe  Lynn),  In  company  wit.;,  two  ncti;nou.s  wnme:,  of  ill  repute 
and   one   other   m.in,    all    ii::(!t    'hr-    :nf.-:"nre   of    liquor,    although 
Lynn  was  abie  to  drive,  drove  ihroLit^:li  the  street  ol  a  town  yelling 
curses   at   ♦he   district   J\idge   and    nt'.cr   !aw:ul    nffl  ials,   and   Lyna 
flred  his  gun  in  the  street,  and  W-iham  (Bilh  Tiit'hrr.an,  a  commis- 
sioned   pca-e    cCicer,    a:    once    arrrstod    and    rilsa-med    Lvnn:    and 
Lymi   Uien  drew  a  second  and  concraJpd  gun   and  shot  TiUhman 
dead,    subsequently    cUiming    that    he    tLymii     was    acting  ~ln    au 
official  rapacity,   and 

Whereas  the  above  fact.';  arf>  matter  of  rerrrrl  In  the  United 
States  district  covirt  at  Tulsa,  Ok.a  ,  en  a  heann:;  in  January 
1925;  and  ^ 

Whereas  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  of  the  United  States, 
after  a  full  Investlgstlon.  reported  that  "the  facts  and  circum- 
stances point  to  a  wanton  and  deliberate  murder"  (Congressional 
KxooRD,  Peb.  16.  1933 »,  and  the  said  Hoxisr  has  twice  passed  a  bill 
for  relief  of  the  widow  cf  William  (BiUj  Tilghman  (  1933  and  1935) 
and  twice  more  has  given  a  favorable  report  from  committee,  but 
not  voted  upon  the  biU,   and 
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Whereas  Corgr^'^s  voted  nnd  paid  to  the  widow  of  Henn,'  Wirkula 
S5.000.  whose  husband  was  also  killed  by  Federal  .ifficers  while 
he  was  in  the  act  of  fleemj  from  the  law  (see  Private,  No.  — , 
72d  Cong.);   and  ! 

Whercius  this  sum  was  pai.1  within  3  years  after  his  death,  and 
alth(nigh  more  than  12  year?  has  pas.sed  since  the  killing  of  officer 
Bill  Tilj^hman.  and  in  spite  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Justice 
of  the  claim  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  payment  to  the  widow  of 
Bill  Tilghman;  and 

Whcn-as  the  payment  in  the  case  of  the  man  killed  while  fleeing 
from  the  law  and  withhclding  said  payment  from  the  widow  of 
the  man  killed  in  upholding  the  law  appears  unjust  and  tends  to 
encourage  lawbreakers  and  radicals  and  to  discourage  good  and 
faithful  officers  and  to  cause  good  citlzeiis  to  lose  respect  for  the 
law  and  is  a  reflectirju  on  tae  Government  and  is  against  public 
polity:   New,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  .he  Sixteenth  Lrg-utlature  of  the  Senate 
of  OklahoJiia  (the  house  o,  representatives  concurring  therein), 
Tliat  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully  memo- 
rialized and  urged.  In  view  it  their  having  recognized  the  Justice 
of  this  claim,  that  said  Congress  delay  no  longer  in  applying  the 
remedy  thereto,  to  give  th?  widow  of  said  BiU  TUghman  such 
reparation  a.-  may  be  just  ai  d  equitable;   and 

That  the  secretary  of  state  is  requested  to  send  at  once  to  the 
Presiding  Officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  certified  copies  of  this  resolution. 

Thp  VICE  PRESIDENT  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Farmers 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America  (Texas  Di- 
vision', at  Munday,  Tex.,  favoring  the  adoption  and  enact- 
ment of  a  domestic  allotment  plan  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  production  basis  on  farms  so  that  each  farmer  m.ay 
be  allotted  an  equitable  pro  rata  in  the  American  market, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  meeting  of  the  Kings  County  Consolidated  Civic 
League.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  lavoring  the  extension  of  home-loan 
mortgages  to  30  years,  the  establishment  of  a  4-percent  inter- 
est rate,  and  the  halting  of  foreclosures,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Fifteenth  General  A.ssembly  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  in  convention  as- 
sembled at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  favoring  the  continuance  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  until  private  industry  is  able  to  supply  work  for  all 
who  are  tinemployed,  wiiich  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor, 

He  also  laid  before  the-  Senate  petitions  of  sundry  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Gay  Hill,  Independence  and  Somer- 
ville,  Tex.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Rogers 
old-age  pension  bill,  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions  adopted  by  meet- 
ings held  at  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  Auditorium  and 
the  Hall  of  the  Lithuanian  Alliance  of  America,  both  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  protesting  against  alleged  intolerant  and 
oppre^ssive  acts  cf  the  Po.ish  Government  toward  Lithuanians 
in  the  Vilnius  territory,  and  favoring  intercession  with  Poland 
in  *.he  premises,  which  vv'ere  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

He  also  laid  before  thf  Senate  a  telegram  in  the  nature  of 
a  petition  from  Joseph  P  Kamp.  vice  chairman  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Educational  League,  Inc.,  with  offices  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  praying  that  the  Senate  lialt  alleged  infractions  of 
the  civil  liberties  cf  citizens  in  connection  with  the  activities 
cf  certain  alleged  agents  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commi;- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  engaged  in  investigating  viola- 
tions of  free  speech  and  rights  of  labor,  and  al.so  make  an 
inve.'-tication  in  the  premises,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

He  also  'aid  before  tho  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  lavoring  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  a  rule 
requiring  every  nomination  for  judicial  office  to  be  referred 
to  an  appropriate  co.ciriiittce  and  also  prov;d,ng  that  .such 
committee  shall  in  every  inr^tance  afford  full  public  hearings 
upon  matters  touching  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  a 


nominee  for  judicial  office,  which  was  referred  to  *he  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

He  also  laid  bc-fore  the  Senate  a  letter  in  tlie  natiire  i.f  .i 
memorial  from  J.  H.  Petty,  of  Yantis,  Tex.,  remonstrating 
against  the  enactment  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  in  the  i^.ature  of 
a  memorial  from  Mrs.  E.  M.  Maupm,  of  Columbia.  Mo., 
remonstrating  against  the  United  States  engaging  m  foreign 
war,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolutjon  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Hcrnell,  N.  Y..  expressing 
gratitude  for  relief  from  floods  through  the  adoption  of  flood- 
control  measures,  which  was  oidcrcd  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  the  petition  of  the  Friend<=  cf 
Negro  Political  Freedom,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  praying  for  'he 
cnactm.cnt  of  certain  propo.'=:ed  legislation  submitted  by  chat 
organization  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  responsibility  in  any 
case  for  the  crime  of  lynching  and  to  assist  m  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  perpetrators  of  such  crime,  which,  with  '.he 
accompanying  papers,  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
conference  of  the  Chicago-Columbus-Indianapolis  district  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  the  executive  council  of  the 
Woman's  Political  Study  Club  of  California,  Los  Angcies, 
Calif.;  and  a  mass  meeting  of  colored  citizens  he'd  at  the 
Pilgrim  Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  protesting  against  the 
appointment  of  Hugo  L.  Black  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Uiiited  States,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  memorials  of  sundrj^  citizen.-  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  remonstrating  against  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  impo.se  certain  fair  labor  standards  in  em- 
plojTnent  and  to  curtail  domestic  agricultural  production. 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

He  aLso  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamiber  of 
Commerce  of  Amsterdam.  N.  Y.,  protesting  against  any 
changes  being  made  by  Congress  in  the  economic  system  of 
the  country  cr  additional  taxes  levied  until  national  industry 
has  had  an  opportunity  for  a  so-called  rest  period,  wiuch 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

He  also  presented  a  memorial  of  employees  of  Gnome 
Bakers.  Inc..  of  New  York.  N.  Y..  remonstrating  against  the 
enactment  of  legislation  fixing  new  processing  taxes  on  flour, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  en  Finance. 

He  also  presented  memorials  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  remonstrating  against  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation tending  in  any  manner  to  increase  taxes  on  food,  whjch 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

He  also  presented  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Yonkers 
and  vicinity.  New  York,  remonstrating  agamst  the  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  any  plan  or  procedure  involving 
foreign  entanglement,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

He  also  presented  a  rc-clution  adopted  by  the  'Washington 
Heights  section  of  the  American  League  Agami^t  War  and 
Fascism,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  favoring  amendment  of  the 
existing  neutrality  law  so  as  to  bar  an  aggressor  nation 
from  the  benefit  cf  the  economic  re;-ources  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

He  also  presented  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  199,  providing  for  a  natiotial  referciidum  before 
war  may  be  declared  by  the  United  States,  which,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

He  also  presented  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Madi.son 
County  Pomona  Granee  at  Canastota,  the  Annual  Council 
of  the  Collegiate  United  Brethrens'  Church  en  Ctaten  1-land, 
and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Unionville.  all  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  protesting  against  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  foreign  war.  wluch  were  relcrred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Rclalicns. 
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adopted 


Loig 


punicses. 


He  also  presented  a  resolution 

County  Woman's  Christian  Temperancfe 
N.  Y.,  lavoring  the  enactment  of  Senatp 
the   trade    practices    known    as    block 
selling  in  the  motion-picture  industry, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 

He  also  presented  petitions  of  sundry 
ton.  Waverly,  and  West  Hampton 
State  of  New  York,  praying  for  the 
called  Capper  bill,  being  the  bill  (S. 
transxxjrtation  in  interstate  commerce 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  for  other 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 

He  also  presented  petitions  of  sunder 
raugus  and  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  praying 
the  joint  resolution  'S.  J.  Res.  10) 
to  the  Constitution  relating  to  the 
declare  war.  which  were  referred  to 
Judiciary. 

He  also  presented  resolutions  adoptee 
Pomona  Grange  of  Newark  Valley, 
Orange  of  West  Branch,  both  in  the 
protesting  against  the  enactment  of 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  fair  labor 
try.  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 


by  the  Queens 

Union,  of  Jamaica, 

bill  153,  to  prohibit 

booking    and    blind 

which  was  referred  to 


citizens  of  Bingham- 
Island,  all  in  the 
^actment  of  the  so- 
369  >   to  prohibit  the 
of  advertisements  of 
which  were  re- 
Commerce. 

citizens  of  Catta- 

for  the  enactment  cf 

proi^sing  an  amendment 

of  the  Congress  to 

Committee  on  the 


powsr 


Uie 


a:  Id 


Seiate 


t4,ble. 


KxnipnoN  or  fraternal  organtzatton!  ; 

SOCIAL  SXCXTRITY   ACT 


refer  ed 
H3n. 
cf 
cf 


and 


regarded 


ed 


Imposi 


th' 


Mr.  DAVIS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
have  printed  in  the  Record  and 
on  Finance  resolutions  received  from 
grand    keeper   of   records   and   seal 
Knights  of  Pythias,  of  the  Domain 
ceming  the  exemption  of  fraternal 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
ing  schools,  homes  for  the  aged, 
enterprises  are  primarily  charitable 
judgment,  should  be  consistently 
Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu 
the  Committee  en  Finance  and  orde 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  an   act  of   Congress  approved 
Stat.  620).  became  effective  on  January  1 
known  as  the  Social  Security  Act:   and 

Whereas  this   act   provides  for   the 
payment    of    old-age    benefits    and    unem 
and 

Whereas  a  ruling  has  been  made  by 
Deputy    CommiflBloner    of    Internal    Riever 
Knights  of  Pythias  is  not  organized  and 
religious,    charitable,   sclentlflc.    and    liter 
poses,  and   therefore   the  supreme   lodge. 
each  BUbortlliUkte  lodge  are  liable  for  the 
act    because    the    relationship    of    employ 
between  them  and  their  respective  officers 

Whereas  these  forms  of  taxation  are  un 
order  in  that   the  supreme  lodge,  grand 
lodges  do  not  exist  for  profit,  and  that  t 
lodges  are  used  for  the  relief  of  their  merjv 
When  in  sickness.  In  want,  or  other  disabi. 

Whereas  such  benefits  are  actually  paid 
tkma  of  the  Government  to   look  after 
widowed  mother  and   her   minor   children 
and 

Whereas  an   amendment    Is  presently 
of  the  United  States  to  exempt  fraternal 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act:   New 

Jlejoired.   That    the   Grand    Lodge.    Km 
Domain  of  Pennsylvania,  does  hereby  app 
the  Social  Security  Act  row  pending  in  the 
States  and  exempting  fraternal  orRanizati 
of  that  act.  and  does  hereby  urge  the 
ment;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  nipu's  cf  this  resolutic 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Preside 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  National  House 
a  United  State?  Senators  from  Pennsylv 
fressmen  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


BILLS  AKD  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intrt>duced 
time,   and.   by    unanimous   consent, 
referred  as  fcllov.s: 


November  16 


by  the  Tioga  County 
the  West  Branch 
State  of  New  York, 
bill  2475,  to  pro- 
standards  in  indus- 


nue. 


cry 


(  r 


Honorable  D    S    Bliss, 
that    the    Order    of 
operated  exclusively  for 
cr    educational    pur- 
each    grand    lodge,    ard 
i^xes  Imposed  under  the 
and    employee    exists 
and 
Just  with  re-^pect  to  this 
odges.   and    subordinate 
lie  funds  of  subordinate 
bers  and  tiieir  faauiios 
ty:   and 

in  relief  of  the  cbllga- 

aged.   the   blind    the 

and   the   unemployed; 


tlie 


pending   in   the   Congress 

organizations  from   the 

therefore,  be  It 

!  hts   of   Pythias    of    the 

ove  the  amendment  to 

Congress  of  the  United 

(tns  from  the  provisions 

adoption  of  such  an  amend- 


1  be  forwarded  to  the 
it  cf  the  United  States 
of  Representatives,  the 

inla,    and    the   34    Ccn- 


INTRODTTCED 

.  read  the  first 
second   time,   and 


tie 


FROM    PROVISIONS    OF 


unanimous  consent  to 

to  the  Committee 

Harvey  Trumbore. 

the    Grand   Lodtje, 

Pennsylvania,  con- 

orfganizations  from  the 

Fraternal  orders  hav- 

various   benevolent 

orfjanizations  and,  in  my 

in  this  way  by  the 


ions  were  referred  to 
to  be  printed  in  the 


on    August    14,    193.')    (49 
1937,  and  Is  commonly 


tlon   of   taxes   for  the 
ioyment    compen.satio:;. 


By  Mr.  GREEN: 

A  bill  (S.  3005)  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear  and  determine  the  claim  of  the  A.  C.  Messier 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 

A  bUI  (S.  3006)  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  D.  Slacker;  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 

A  b;ll  iS.  30071  granting  a  pt'n.^ion  to  Korence  G.  Miller, 
widow  of  Capt.  Edward  Y.  Miller;  to  the  Committee  en 
Pensions. 

A  bill  (S.  3008)  to  amend  .subsection  <a)  of  section  2  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  ao^  to  .<:upp;pment  exi.'^'inp:  laws  aga.nst 
unlawful  restraints  and  moncpolies,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  October  15,  1914.  as  amended;  to  Uie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOGAN: 

A  bill  'S.  30091  grantina  a  pension  to  John  E.  Runyon,  Jr.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

A  bill  (S.  3010'  to  repeal  and  reeni'ct  section  83  of  the 
Judicial  Code,  as  amended,  relating  to  Federal  court  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  Kentucky:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL: 

A  bill  'S.  3011 1  to  provide  for  loans  to  farmers  for  crop 
production  and  harvesting  during  the  year  1938.  and  for 
other  purposes;  'Lo  the  Committee  on  Agncuitui-e  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER- 

A  b'll  'S.  3012'  to  provide  an  adequati'  and  balanced  flow 
of  tobacco  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commit  to*-'  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  THOM.^S  of  Okiahi.ma: 

A  bill  iS.  3013'  for  tho  regulaiKin  and  stabilization  of  agri- 
cultural and  commodity  prices  throu£;h  the  regulation  and 
stabilization  of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  pursuant  to  the  power 
ccnf'^rred  on  the  Congre.ss  by  paragraph  5  cf  section  8  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Comm.iite?  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS 

A  bill  -S.  3014'  to  am -■nd  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  with 
respect  to  the  surtax  on  und.^iributt  d  profits;  to  the  Com^- 
mittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McNARY: 

A  bill  S.  3015'  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Siiislaw  National 
Forest  in  thf>  Statt-  of  Ore^ron: 

A  bill  'S.  3016)  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
lands  for  and  the  addition  thereof  to  the  Deschutes  National 
Fore'-t.  in  the  SU^te  cf  Oregon:  and 

A  bill  <S.  3017*  to  promote  sastain^d-yield  forpst  managf^- 
mrnr.  in  order  thereby  ia»  to  stabilize  communities,  forest 
industries,  cmploj-m.ent.  and  taxable  foroi-^  wealth;  (bi  to 
assure  a  continuous  and  ample  supply  cf  forest  products; 
and  to  to  secure  the  bencfiis  of  forests  in  regialation  of 
watt-r  supply  and  stream  flow,  prevention  of  soil  erosion. 
amelioration  of  climate,  and  preservation  of  wildlife;  to  the 
Comimiittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  COPELAND: 

A  bill  *S.  3018)  to  encourage  travel  to  and  within  the 
United  States  by  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE : 

A  joint  resolution  'S.  J.  Res.  218'  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  a  refer- 
endum on  war;  to  the  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONERGAN: 

A  joint  resoluf.nn  S.  J.  R-';-.  219'  direc'ine  the  President 
of  the  United  State.s  of  Amtrica  to  proclaim  October  11, 
1938,  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the  ob.scrvance 
and  commemoranon  of  the  death  of  Bug.  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski;  to  the  Comm.it te-:'  (;::  the  Judiciary. 

T.\X    EXEilPTION    or    CERT.MN    HOMESTEADS 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  for  refer- 
ence  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,   and  request    that   it   be 
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printed    in    the    Record,    'together    with    an    accompanying  1 
explanatory  statement  immediately  following  it. 

The  VICE  president:.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.  .1.  Res.  220)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  cf  the  United  States  providing  for 
tax  exemption  of  certain  liomesteads  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  refeiTcd  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Re.'iolrcd  by  the  Srnate  md  Hmise  of  Rrpresentativcs  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ir  Congress  assembled  (two- thirds  of 
each  Honst'  C(m(-iirring  therein) .  That  the  following  article  is 
hereby  prcpost-d  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State.=;,  which  shall  he  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a.s  part  of  the  Coii.'^titution  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

■"ARTICLE    -~ 

"Section  1.  The  homestead  of  any  head  of  a  family,  male  or 
female,  or  of  any  citizen  having  one  or  more  persons  dependent 
on  him  or  her  for  support,  .shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  up  to 
$5  000  of  its  value,  when  occupied  by  its  owner  or  by  his  or  her 
dependents,  a.-^  ,^  honie.stead;  excepting  onl;,-  the  tax  required  to 
pav  State,  county.  i*nd  municipal,  and  district  bonded  debt  ap- 
plicable to  such  homesteads  and  outstandmg  at  the  date  of  rati- 
fication of  this  article. 

■  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  States  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Sheppard  to  accompany 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  220  is  as  follows: 

ST.^Tr:\rEN'T    PRESFyrrrD    bt    senator    shkppard    in    RnT»ORT    or    the 

HOMESTEAD  TAX-EXEMPTION    AMENDMENT   TO   rEDERAL  CONSTrFUTlON 

Subm!s.sion  and  ratification  of  the  amendment  will  produce  the 
following   results; 

(  1 )  It  will  immediately  free  80  percent  of  all  homesteads,  valued 
at  $5,000  or  le.ss.  from  all  taxes  except  the  small  levy  required  to 
pay  off  their  share  of  State  and  local  bonded  debt  outstanding 
when  the  amendment  is  ratified.  It  will  make  them  entirely  and 
permanentlv  tax  free  when  those  debts  are  paid.  The  other  20 
percent,  homestfad.^  valued  above  $5,000.  will  continue  to  be  taxed, 
but  only  on  values  above  $5,000. 

(21  It  will  encourage  many  millions  of  families,  now  renters  or 
tenants,  in  town  and  country",  to  begin  buying  and  buUdlng  perma- 
nent homesteads  of  their  own.  Thus  it  will  raise  standards  of  liv- 
inc;  and  of  citi/en.ship  throughout  the  Nation. 

^3*  It  will  !n  this  wav  create  a  vast,  immediate  market  for  idle 
land;  for  idle  labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled;  for  building  mate- 
rials of  every  kind;  for  household  and  farm  furniture  and  equip- 
ment; for  everything  es.sential  to  home  and  farm  use. 

(4)  It  will  give  to  American  women  and  children,  and  to  the 
aged,  a  security  hitherto  denied  them,  by  making  their  homes  as 
safe  from  loss  for  taxes  as  their  schools  and  their  churches. 

(5 1  It  will  safeguard  our  democratic  free  inustitutions  by  en- 
couraging and  enabling  millions  now  landless,  homeless,  and  all 
but  hopeless  of  any  future  betterment  under  existing  conditions,  to 
acquire  thro\ish  their  own  industry  and  thrift  a  real  and  perma- 
nent  stake   \n   their   own  country. 

(6)  By  gradually  substituting  freehold  homestead  ownership  for 
mlgrator>'  tenancy,  it  will  reestablish  our  country  as  a  land  of 
permanei^t  property  owners,  Immune  against  the  doctrines  of  .social 
despair  uTiirh  have  lately  led  other  great  peoples  to  surrender 
their  liberties  Into  the  hands  of  despotic  rulers. 

(7)  It  will  give  us  these  benefits  without  calUng  for  a  dollar  of 
Gcvtrnment  aid  or  subsidy  to  anybody.  Government  lending 
atTpn^ies  may  cooperate  with  private  institutions  in  financing  the 
bv.vmr:  and  "hui!ct'.n'3  of  the  millions  of  new  homesteads  which  this 
amendment  will  call  into  being.  But  it  is  believed  private  agencies 
will  be  able  and  t;Iad  to  provide  the  loans,  at  low  rates,  upon  this 
be.<:t  cf  all  possible  security. 

Starting;  in  Texas  in  1932.  homestead  tax  exemption  !n  varying 
amounts  and  degrees  has  been  written  into  either  the  State  con- 
stitution cr  the  statute  laws  of  13  States;  Texas.  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Arkans.is.  North  CaroLna,  Alabama,  Mi.ssissippi.  Oklahoma,  Iowa, 
Minnesota.  South  Dakota.  Utah,  and  Wyom.ing. 

Wherever  in  these  States  the  Issue  has  been  submitted  to  a  vote 
cf  the  people  it  htvs  won.  in  nearly  all  cases  by  huge  majorities. 
In  Texas,  for  example,  despite  powerful  opposition  from  interests 
which  feared  it  mi:^ht  mean  higher  taxes  for  them,  the  exemption 
amendment  carried  all  of  the  State's  254  counties,  with  a  State- 
wide m.ajority  of  nearly  5  to  1,  in  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  upon 
ail  amendment   in   Texas. 

It  is  believed  this  new  policy,  so  evidently  desired  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  American  people,  should  be  given  national  scope 
by  means  of  an  amendment  to  the  F?deral  Constitution,  in  order 
that  its  great  benefits  may  be  shared  by  the  entire  country  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  leaves  State  governments  free  to 
adjust  their  internal  systems  of  taxation  to  the  national  policy  of 
homestead  exemption,  as  each  may  find  necessary  or  expedient. 


IMPOSITION   OF  T.\XES — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ADAMS  submitted  two  amendmenis  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  <H.  R.  6215)  to  repeal  provisions 
of  the  income  tax  requiring  bsts  of  cornpen^ation  paid  to 
oflScers  and  employees  of  corporations,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

DRAFT  OF  NATIONAL   RESOURCES   DC  RING  WAR 

Mrs.  GRAVES  submitted  the  following  resolution  'S.  Res. 
193),  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs: 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  its  pfOi:le  devoutly  wish  to 
maintain  peac?  with  all  other  nations  and  pe'ip!es;  and 

Whereas  that  devout  wish  is  such  that  we  will  never  jeoparc.i/ie 
peace  by  being  aggressive  tow;ird  others;   and 

Whereas  our  national  preparedness  will  tend  to  deter  otliers  from 
Jeopardizing  peace  by  being  aggressive  toward  us:  and 

Whereas  the  eliniinalicn  ol  every  profit  element  from  war  will 
remove  temptations  thereto  both  from  withm  and  trom  wr.hout: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Committees  on  Milltr.ry  AJTalrs  and  Naval 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  be  and  they  are  hereby  requested,  after  public 
hearings,  to  report  to  the  Senate  a  bill  or  bills  that  will  provide  for 
the  immediate  draft  by  the  CTOvcrnment  when  war  exists  or  is 
imm'nent  of  any  or  all  men.  women,  moniy  material,  and  any  or 
all  other  resources  of  the  Nation  for  unlimited  use  and  service,  find 
without  profit  during  the  time  of  the  Naucn's  need. 

DEATHS   OCCASIONED   BY    USE    OF    ELIXIR    OF    SULFANILAMIDE 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  submit  a  resolution  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  immediately  considered.  It 
merely  calls  for  information  from  the  Department  of  A^;ri- 
culture  about  a  certain  situation  which  has  oeen  found  to 
exist  throughout  the  country. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection  the  resolution  'S.  Res,  194)  was 
read,  considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Nation  has  been  startled  recently  by  published  and 
broadcast  reports  of  scores  of  deaths  of  its  citirens,  ascribed  to 
the  adminLstratlon  of  a  drug  known  as  elixir  of  sulfanilamide 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce;   and 

Whereas  such  reports  have  caused  widespread  editorial  comrrent 
that  such  tragedies  can  be  prevented  by  adequate  revision  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906  (,U  S,  C  .  1934  edition,  title  21. 
sees    1  -15)  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Department  nf  Agriculture  Is 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Senate,  not  later  than  November  25, 
1937,  a  full  report  of  the  facts  concerning  such  deaths,  loge'her 
with  recommendations  for  any  needed  legislation  on  the  subject. 

LEGISLATIVE   REFERENCE   SERVICE.    LIBRARY   OF   CONGRESS — DE. 

GEORGE   J.   SCHULZ 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  resolution 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  and  reff^rred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Library.  It  is  a  resolution  stating  it 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Dr.  George  J.  Schulz.  recent 
head  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  should  be  reini^tated. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  195)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Library  and  order*,  d  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  was  established  to  fill  a  special  and  peculiar  need  cf  tiie 
Congress,   and 

Whereas  the  LegLslative  Reference  Service  has  been  of  great  value 
and  a.ssi^tance  to  the  Congress  and  the  Men.bers  thereof  In  thj 
performance  of  their  official  duties;   and 

Whereas  tlie  work  of  the  Leelslative  Reference  Service  contmurs 
to  become  increasingly  valuable,  important,  and  necessary  to  the 
Congre.ss  and  the  Members  thereof,    and 

Whereas  the  efficiency  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  has 
been  to  a  marked  degree  increased  within  the  past  2  years  under 
the  supervision  of  I>r    George  J.  Schulz  as  Acting  Director,  and 

Whereas  Dr.  George  J.  Schulz  was  without  prup«;r  and  cue  cau.sa 
separated  from  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  and  dismi.ssed 
from  all  connection  with  the  Library  by  the  Librarian  of  Congre!>s 
as  of  September  17,  1937,   and 

Whereas  Dr,  George  J  Schulz  is  by  education,  experience,  and 
temperament  unusually  well  qualified  for  the  work  as  Director  cf 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service;  and 

Whereas  Dr  George  J.  Schulz  has  been  conn'^e'^ed  with  tlie  work 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  for  20  years,   and 

Whereas  Dr.  George  J.  Schulz  has  in  the  2  years  he  has  been 
Acting  Director  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  given  most 
courteous,  \nilling.  prompt,  and  satisfactory  attention  to  rcquesta 
for  service  from  Members  of  the  Congress,   and 
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of  the  Senate  that  the 
the  Legislative  Reference 
seriously  to  impair 
be  it 

of  the  United  States 

forth^th  be  reinstated  by  the 

position   and   function   of 

and  that  he  should 

.ve  Reference  Service 


calc  listed 


Senate 


Se  -vice. 
Le(  Islatl; 


Whereas  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  Membe^ 
■eparatlon  of  Dr.  George  J.  Schulz  from 
Service  was  unwise,  unjustified,  and  calc 
the  elBclency  of  that  serTlce:  Now,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
that  Dr.  George  J.  Schulz  should 
Librarian.   Library  of  C!ongress.   to   the 
Director  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
be  given  the  title  of  Director  of  the 
with  the  salary  appropriate  thereto. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  in  conne<!tion  with  the  resolution 
and  request  of  the  Senator  from  Texjs  [Mr.  Sheppard],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
appearing  this  morning  in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Herald  touching  upon  the  subject  covered  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Texa  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  art^^  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkc(»d,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet  of  November  16,  1937] 

SBTTU  DlBMnSAL  PaOM  Ll«»A«T   STI«S  CCNGBXSS SKNATOa  Shxppard 

To  Iirr«c«TJC«  Bxsolutiom  Asking  Rn  wstatemxnt  or  Otticial 

Resentment  of  nnmerous  Senators  anl  Representatives  over  dls 
mlaal  of  Dr.  George  J.  Shula.  Acting    Director  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Ubrary  of  Con<  ress.  was  displayed  sharply 
yssterday  ••  the  special  seeskm  of  Congress  oP|^5^- 

Senator  Mobbib  Shsppass  (Democrat) . 
lntro<J\ice,  probaUy  today,  a  resolution 
Dr.  Shute.    It  was  conceded,  however. 

■taten^nt  Is  entirely  In  the  hands  at  Dr. 

who  dismissed  Shula,  and  there  was  no  indication  of  any  changie 
In  attitude  on  the  piart  of  the  Llbrarlj.n.  At  Dr.  Putnam's  office 
It  was  said  there  would  be  no  ttatem^t  on  Senator  SHUPPAaD'b 
proposed  resolution. 

Meanwhile,   there   was  talk   In  some 
about  hearlEtgs  on  the  dismissal.    The 


of  Texas,  said  he  would 
asking  reinstatement  oC 
that  the  question  of  rein- 
Herbert  Putnam.  Librarian. 


Capitol  circles  of  bringing 
«*,«.  »*— .-^ -—  Sheppard  resolution  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  referred  to  the  Ubrary  Coiamlttee.  headed  by  Senator 
Albkn  Baskixt,  majority  floor  leader.  |of  Kentucky,  which  might 
caU  for  hearings. 

TWE«T»   TXA«8  OF  SfcaVICK 

Dismissal  of  Dr.  Shulz.  after  some  20  ;  ears  in  the  Library,  was  or- 
dered on  September  17.  Dr.  Putnam  si  ice  has  said  that  Shulz  had 
submitted  an  unsatisfactory  report  on  the  activities  of  his  division 
He  was  quoted  as  terming  the  report  "  '--*  -'—-' 
dalo\is."  At  the  Librarian's  office  late  , 
■aid  that  Schtilz  had  been  serving  as  A(  ting  Director  of  the  Servlee 
without  his  temporary  appointment  some  2  years  ago  ever  having 
been  confirmed.  It  was  emphasized  thU  whUe^hejUsmissal  came 
at  the  —TTut  time  as  "a  specific  IncideEt," 
sarlly  connected.  No  fxirther  commeiit 
forthcoming. 

When  word  of  the  dismissal  reache<  Members  of  Congress,  not 
then  in  session,  some  200  Senators  and  Representatives  are  said  to 
have  wired  protests  to  Washington.  Pi  esldent  Roosevelt  was  asiaed 
to  intercede  but  is  said  to  have  replied  that  Congress^ 
oeaslve  grants  of  additional  authority 
ImpoeBlble  any  action  to  set  aside  the 

KXTSUR  STKP 

•nie  extreme  step  of  congressional  ibolitlon  of  the  office  of  tl 
torarlan  with  its  immediate  re-creation  has  been  suggested  by  som 
of  those  seeklx«  Shuls's  reinstatement,  but  without  any  apparent 
serious  consideration. 

Members  of  Congress  and  their  Becietarles  are  said  to  have  de 

pended   greaUy   on   the   Legislative   Reference   ^*-— '--    ~* *^ 

tfttnim  became  Its  head  and  had  mads  m<se  i 
One  iecretary  said  yesterday  service  (Iven  the  offices  of  Congress 
Members  by  Shots  "was  In  marked  ccntrast  with  the  'lock  civses." 
•wpeeiMl  coUectkms.'  "rare  book  reserves,'       "  ^"  ""  '""'' 


an  matarlal  in  other  portions  of  the  Library 


Early  in  the  New  Deal  an  effort  was 
<^t>gr»—  to  patronage  demands  of  HU 


[Prom  the  Washington  Herald 

BBKATm  ACtm  TOBAT  OK  BCBXILZ 

RBMSTA-moDrr  or 


LmABT 

Oeotge 


Prcnpt  action  to  reinstate  Dr 
Research  Bureau  of  the  OongreeslopAl 
the  Senate  today  when  Senator  Movxs 
troduces  a  resolution  asking  that  he 

When   Dr.   Bchuls   was   dismissed 
Putnam.  Librarian  of  Congress,  a 
Immediately  forecast. 

A  large  majority  vote  favoring 
expected. 

Senate  discussion  over  the  dismissa . 
an  impression  that  Dr.  Schulz's  dlsn 
a  report  that  Dr.  Putnam  was  to  be 
Or.  Schulz  could  take  his  place.     A 
Introduced  at  the  end  of  the  last 


the  two  were  not  neces- 
on   the    controversy    was 


by  sue- 
to  the  Librarian,  had  made 
3htxlz  dismissal. 


and  other  restrictions  placed 


made  to  open  the  Library  of 
officials  but  failed. 


Qosna — Shxppabo 


(If  November  16.  1937] 

Wnj.  DncAKO 
OmciAi. 

J.  Schuls  as  head  of  the 
Library  will   be  taken  in 
Shsppaxd,  of  Texas,   in- 
restored  to  his  position, 
ast    month    by    Dr     Herbert 
protest  by  Congress  was 


strmg 


Senitor  SHXPp.utD's  resolution  is 

la  also  expected  to  explode 

issal  was  brought  about  by 

retired  on  full  pay  so  that 

dill  to  retire  Dr.  Putnam  was 

Congress,  but  it  faUed  to  pass. 


TWEVTT-FIVE    YEARS'    SERVICE 

Dr.  Schulz  was  regarded  as  an  ludispenbable  library  official  by 
many  Members  of  Coiigrtss 

Over  a  period  of  2.5  years  he  organized  rr=5earch  so  completely 
that  any  fact  desired  by  a  Member  of  Congre-s  could  be  unearthed 
within  a  few  mmutes. 

PREVENTION  OF  .\ND  PUNISHMENT  FOR  LYNCHING SPEECH  BY 

SEN.MOR    BOK.\H 

[Mr.  Borah  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on  August  11.  1937,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Prevention 
of  and  Punishment  for  Lynching,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

INTERNATIONAL    PEACE — ADDRESS    BY    THE    PRESIDENT    AT    CHICAGO 

OCTOBER  5,  1937 

[Mr.  King  asked  and  obt.iined  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  Chicago,  111.,  October  5.  1937,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

ADDRESS   BY  THE  PRESIDENT   AT   OPENING   OF  FEDERAL   RESERVE 

BCTLDING 

[Mr.  Wagner  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the  President  on  the 
occasion  of  the  official  opening  of  the  Federal  R^erve  Build- 
ing on  October  20,  1937.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

address   by    THE    PRESIDENT    AT    BOISE,    IDAHO 

[Mr.  Pope  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  President  at  Boise,  Idaho, 
during  his  recent  trip  through  the  West,  which  appears  ia 
the  Appendix.] 

addresses  DELIVERED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  HAVRE  AND  FORT  PECK, 

MONT. 

[Mr.  Murray  asked  and  obta-Jied  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  addresses  recenriy  delivered  by  the  President  at 
Ha\Te  and  Fort  Peck.  Mont ,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESSES    BY    THE    PRESIDENT    AT    CLEVELAND    AND    TOLEDO,    OHIO, 

OCTOBER    5,    1937 

[Mr.  BuLKXEY  asked  and  obtained  Irave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  the  President  at 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Porum  of  Current  Events,  and  also  extemporaneous 
remarks  made  by  the  President  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  October 
5,  1937,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESSES   BY  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  WESTERN  TRIP 

[Mr.  Barkley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  several  short  addresses  of  the  President  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  western  trip,  which  appear  in 
the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS    BY    THE    PRESIDENT — ONE    HUNDRED    AND    ririi.t.iti    ANNI- 
VERSARY  OF   SIGNING   OF   CONSTITUTION 

[Mr  Barkley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution,  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  THE   PRESIDENT   AT   MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA.   SEPTEMBER 

23,    1937 

[Mr.  Gillette  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  President  at  Mar- 
shalltown.  Iowa.  September  23,  1937,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT   AT  SPOKANE,  WASH.,  OCTOBER   2.   1937 

[Mr.  ScHWELLENBACH  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  President 
at  Spokane.  Wash..  October  2,  1937,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

EXPENDITURES    OF    THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT ADDRESS    BY 

SENATOR    BYRD 

[Mr.  Glass  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Senator  Byrd  before 
the  Academy  of  PoliUcal  Science.  New  York  City.  Wednes- 
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day,  November  10.  1937.  on  the  subject  of  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR     CHAVEZ     BEFOf.E    NEW    MEXICO    STATE    B.AR 
ASSOCIATION,  OCTOBER  8,    1937 

[Mr.  Hatch  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  addre.ss  delivered  by  Senator  Chavez  before 
the  New  Mexico  State  Bar  ASvSociation  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 
on  October  8.  1937,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADMI.VISTR.^TION  AND  ITS  JUDICIAL  CONTROL — ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 

LOGAN 

[Mr.  CovN-ALLY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Senator  Logan,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1937.  before  the  American  Bar  Association,  at 
Kan.-as  City,  Mo.,  on  the  subject  of  Administration  and  Its 
Judicial  Control,  which  appears  in  the  AQpiendix.] 

OCR  CONSTITUTION — ADDRESS  BY   SENATOR   DAVIS 

I  Mr.  Davis  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  him  at  Readmg.  Pa.. 
September  17,  1937.  on  the  subject  of  Our  Constitution, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

RECIPROCAL     TRADE     AGREEMENTS    AND     AGRICULTURE — ARTICLE    BY 

SENATOR  CAPPER 

[Mr.  BoR.VH  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Good  Old  Neighbor  Sam." 
written  by  Senator  Capper  and  published  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  November  13,  1937,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY  AT  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

'  Mr.  McAdoo  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Far- 
ley, chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  at  a 
dinner  and  reception  of  Democrats  of  California,  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  October  21,  1937, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.  1 

MONETARY    POLICY — LETTER    FROM    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE    NATION 

[Mr.  Thom.\s  of  Oklahoma  a.sked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  m  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Nation  to  the  President  on  the  subject  of 
monetaiT  policies,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  POLL  ON  LYNCHING EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  POST 

[Mr.  Andrews  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Poll  on  Lynching," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  November 
16.  1937.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  mes.<=age  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Robert  P.  Hill, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House  thereon. 

import  DUTIES  ON  TEXTILES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  resolution  coming  over  from  a  previous  day,  which  will 
be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution  'S.  Res.  177)  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Steiwer  Atigust  16,   1937,  as  follows: 

Rrtolved.  That  the  United  State.s  Tariff  Commission  is  requested 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  15.  1938,  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  fixing  the 
import  duties  on  textiles  on  a  basis  of  specific  rates,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  existing  ad  valorem  rates,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  more  nearly  equal  competitive  basis  between  countries 
having  hiijh  costs  of  production  and  countries  having  low  costs  of 
production,   in  exporting  textiles  to  the   United  States. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Steiwer],  who  will  return  to  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  go  over  without  prejudice. 

The  \^CE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

REORGANIZATION    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE   DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to  object 
to  the  resolution  going  over.  I  wish  first  to  make  a  statement. 


I  know  that  at  the  conclusion  cf  the  morning  busines.'^  it 
will  be  in  order  for  any  Member  of  the  Senati.^  to  movr  to 
take  up  a  bill.  It  is  my  purpose  to  move  at  that  time  to  take 
up  the  bill  tS.  2970)  proposing  the  reorganization  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  Goveinment.  I  know,  however, 
when  I  rise  at  that  time  the  Vice  President  will  not  bt-  ablo 
to  see  me  or  to  hear  me  and.  distasteful  as  it  is.  tliis  knowledce 
forces  me  to  ma'.-e  a  statement  at  this  time,  if  I  am  to  make 
a  statement  at  all.  beiore  a  vote  is  had  upon  the  motion  which 
will  then  be  made. 

My  ex.jerience  teaches  me  that  a  certain  Member  of  the 
Senate  will  be  recognized  to  make  a  motion  to  take  up  a 
bill,  which  motion  will  not  be  debatable.  Becau.<;e  that  is 
true  and  before  the  Senate  votes  upon  that  motion  I  want 
tt^Senate  to  know  my  attitude  with  reference  to  the  motion. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  called  the  Congress 
into  special  session  for  the  specific  purposes  set  forth  m  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  3'esterday.  He  set  forth  first 
the  necessity  for  farm  legislation.  He  referred  to  the  reor- 
ganization bill.  He  also  referred  to  the  national  planning 
program  in  his  message.  The  President  said  this  subject  had 
been  discussed  for  months  and  that  he  hoped  it  might  be 
acted  u}x>n  by  the  Congress  at  this  time.  He  concluded  his 
message  to  the  Congress  with  the  request  that  "for  the  sake 
of  the  Nation"— for  the  sake  of  *he  Nation,  mind  you— "I 
hope  for  your  early  action." 

One  of  the  bills  referred  to  by  the  President,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  which  he  has  asked  the  Congress,  is  the  reor- 
ganization bill.  This  bill  was  reported  at  the  last  .session. 
I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  move  to  take  up  that  bill  and 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  President  "for  the  .sake  of 
the  Nation."  I  know  there  is  some  doubt  whether  I  will  be 
able  to  do  it.  There  ls  no  doubt  but  that  I  will  not  be  able 
to  make  the  motion.  Whether  the  President's  request  can 
be  complied  with  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  Senate 
upon  a  motion  which  will  be  made  to  take  up  the  antilynch- 
ing  bill. 

Mr.  BANTCHEAD.     Mr.  President 

The   VICE  PRESIDENT.     Docs   the   Senator   from   South 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 
Mr.  BYRNES.     I  \ield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Is  not  that  motion  debatable? 
Mr.  BYRNES.     It  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  We  debated  it  for  a  week  during  the 
last  session. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate  ad- 
vises me  that  u.itil  2  o'clock  the  motion  is  not  debatable,  so 
when  the  motioi-  is  made  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
anyone  to  voice  tne  plea  of  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  for  action  upon  the  matters  set  forth  in  his  mes.sage. 
Consequently  I  want  at  this  time  to  voice  this  plea  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Does  the  Senator  mean  that  if  the 
motion  shall  be  made  before  2  o'clock  it  will  not  be  de- 
batable, but  if  made  after  2  o'clock  it  will  then  be  debatable 
indefinitely? 

Mr.  B'YRNES.  That  is  the  infonnation  I  have  from  the 
Parliamentarian.  It  is  has  Lnterpretaticn  of  the  rule  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  that  will  be  the 
decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES.     Yes. 

Mr.  KING.  The  Senator  has  the  floor,  and  he  has  a  vast 
amount  of  information  to  submit  relative  to  the  bill  to  which 
he  is  referring.  May  he  not  occupy  the  floor  until  2  o'clock? 
I  suggest  that  course  to  him  in  the  interest  of  proper 
procedure. 

Mr.  BYRNT;S.  I  had  no  such  intention.  My  intention 
was  to  advise  the  Senate  of  the  situation:  and  the  inquiries 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
confirm  my  judgment  that  the  Senate  .Ciould  at  least  be 
advised  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The  \1CE  PRESIDEN"T.     Does   the   Senator   from   South 
Carolina  yield  for  a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
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Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield  to  the 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Is  the  Senator 
session  the  Senate  and  the  House 
which  was  signed  by  the  President, 
first  business  this  session  of  Congre^ 
joint  resolution  appears  In  the 
page  8835.  and  the  bill  to  which  it 
dent's  program,  while  I  understanc 
bill  is  not  on  the  program.    Nothing 
President's  message. 

Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say 
In  the  Senate  who,  without  consulting 
to  the  antilynching  bill,  but  consul 
politically  interested  in  getting  it 
that  they  wiU  call  up  the  bill  at  a 
It?    Is  that  the  implication? 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  a 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The 
Mr.  CLARK.    The  point  of  order 
ness  before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    There 
resolution  coming  over  from  a 
able  until  2  o'clock. 

Let  the  Chair  state  the  parllam< 
before  the  Senate  a  resolution  co: 
day.    That  resolution,  like  any  othei 
ate,  is  debatable.    If  the  debate 
resolution  then  will  be  laid  aside, 
up  such  business  as  it  sees  fit  to  take 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President, 
reaohitton  Is  not  now  before  the 
(^econ  [Mr.  McNaitI  asked 
oirer  without  prejudice. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     And 
Carolina  TMr.  Brains  1  objected. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    And.  reserving 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
the  floor  as  long  as  he  pleases. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    When 
Carolina  shall  yield  the  floor.  It  will 
then  to  ask,  "Is  there  objection  to 
from  Oregon?"    Of  course,  any 
same  position  as  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    The  resoluUon 
The  VICE   PRESIDENT.     It   Is 
resolution  coming  over  from  a 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    It  Is  pending 

It  go  orer?         

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    If  objection 
lotion.  It  will  not  go  over  and  win 
Senate  and  be  debatable?    That  is 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The 
parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  In 
of  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Does 
the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  retain  the  floor 
Mr.  HARRISON.    Mr.  President, 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Tlie 
Mr.  HARRISON.    Since  the 
now  has  the  floor.  Is  it  not  within 
to  bring  up  the  reorganization  bii 
recognise  him? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The 
ing  business  has  not  yet  been 
business  shall  have  been  concludec 
the  Senate  and  see  who  he  think 
[Laughter.] 
B£r.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President, 
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of  order. 
will  state  It. 
is  that  there  is  no  busi- 


tihe  SenattK*  from  South 

the  right  to  object,  the 
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the  Senator  from  South 
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request  of  the  Senator 
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Se  lator  Is  correct.  ' 

sliall  be  made  to  the  resc- 
rsmain  pending  before  the 
correct? 

Scfiator  correctly  states  the 

arder  to  relieve  the  minds 
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will  state  it. 

from  South  Carolina 

power  to  make  a  motion 

and  will  not  the  Chair 


S<(nator 
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his 


Chair  will  not.    The  mora - 

concluded.    When  the  morning 

the  Chair  will  look  o\'er 

ought  to  be  recognized. 


thjsre  are  many  times  when 
there  is  no  time  when  be 


desires  to  see  me  that  he  can  fail  to  see  me ;  but  I  have  some 
fear  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business  he  will  be 
unable  to  see  me.  [Laughter.]  That  is  responsible  for  my 
objecting  to  the  request  of  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  return  to  my  statement,  and  say 
with  sincerity — and  I  am  sure  no  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  statement — that  in  seeking  to  call 
up  the  reorganization  bill  and  in  stating,  even  before  the 
Senate  convened,  that  when  the  Congress  was  called  into 
extra  session  by  the  President  to  consider  this  and  oUier 
measures  I  should  be  ready  to  call  up  this  bill,  I  never  once 
thought  of  the  antilynching  bill. 

In  the  Senate  during  the  concluding  ds-ys  of  the  last 
session,  a  unanimr^os-consent  agreement  was  entered  into 
under  which  the  antilynching  bill  was  made  a  special 
order.  The  language  of  the  order  appears  on  the  first  page 
of  the  calendar.  I  call  your  attention  to  it.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  bill  H.  R.  1507.  the  Bo-called  antilynchln? 
bill,  be  made  the  spec.u!  order  of  business  for  consideration  im- 
mediately !oilowing  the  disposition  of  the  bill  to  be  reported  at 
the  beclr.nlnf;  of  the  next  session  of  ConcTPss  by  the  Comnaltt.ee 
on  .Agriculture  and  Forest ->\  pursuant  to  Sf^nute  Resolution  158. 
relative  to  farm  legislatior,  and  said  bill.  H.  R.  1507,  shall  thereby 
become  amd  remain  the  unflnishtKl  business  until  the  same  is 
disposed  of. 

Under  the  language  of  that  sptxial  order,  if  I  can  construe 
language  at  all,  at  the  conclusion  nf  the  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill  the  antilynchmg  bill  ^x•iil  automatically  become 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  and  most  remain  the  business 
of  the  Senate  until  it  shall  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  j^eld  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
i       Mr.   LEWIS.     May  I  ask   the   able   Senator  from   South 
S   Carolina   to  state   what   he  understand.s   to  be  the   present 
parliamentary  status   of  what   he   calls   the  reorganization 
bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  in  the  situation 
of  any  other  bill  reported  by  a  committee  and  on  the  cal- 
endar. At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business  it  will  be 
in  order  to  call  up  any  bill  on  the  calendar.  Inasmuch  as 
the  farm  bill  has  not  been  completed  by  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  it  wa-s  my  thought  that  until  the 
bill  should  be  reported  to  the  Senate  we  might  proceed  with 
the  reorganization  bill.  It  would  be  my  hope  to  dispose  of 
it  within  a  short  time.  The  House  has  passed  two  of  the 
bills  referring  to  subjects  contained  in  the  reorganization 
bill.  It  has  two  more.  If  the  Senate  could  act  upon  the 
biU  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  which  contains  provi- 
sions as  to  all  four  of  the  House  bills,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  reorganization  bill  would  go  to  conference,  and  in 
conference  the  differences  between  the  Houses  could  be 
ironed  out  while  the  Senate  was  working  upon  the  agricul- 
tural bill,  so  that  at  this  special  session  we  could  have  some 
hope  of  doing  what  the  President  called  the  Congress  into 
session  for — acting  upon  the  measures  outlined  by  him  in  his 
message,  namely,  wages  and  hours,  farm  legislation,  reor- 
ganization, and  national  planning. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  3'ield  to  the  Senator  from  Missoiul. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has,  of 
course,  correctly  read  the  special  order  with  regard  to  the 
antilynching  bill;  but  will  not  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  admit  that  the  whole  theory  and  avowed  purpose 
of  the  adoption  of  the  special  order  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  farm  legislation  should  be  given 
precedence,  which  was  already  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  theory  of  the  special  order  was  that  no  bill 
except  the  agricultural  bill  should  be  given  precedence  over 
the  antilynching  bill? 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  resolution  with  regard  to 
farm  legislation  pledged  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  agricultural  bill  not  less  than  a  week  after 
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the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  and  that  the 
subsequent  special  order  was  agreed  to  in  contemplation  of 
that  resolution;  but  I  believe  it  was  universally  understood 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  challenge  successful  contradiction  of 
that  statement,  that  the  purpose  of  the  special  order  with 
regard  to  the  antilynching  bill  was  that  it  was  not  entitled 
to  take  precedence  over  the  agricultural  bill,  but  that  no 
other  bill  should  take  precedence  over  It. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I,  of  course,  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  that  question.  I  have  read  the 
special  order  wluch  appears  on  the  calendar.  It  provides 
that  the  antilj-nching  bill  shall  become  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  immediately  following  the  disposition  of 
the  farm  legislation  referred  to  in  Senate  Flesolution  158. 
In  order  to  know  the  situation,  let  us  look  at  Senate  Reso- 
lution 158.  The  special  order  was  adopted  after  the  Senate 
had  adopted  Senate  Resolution  158,  which  resolution 
provides; 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  •  •  •  shall 
report  to  the  Senate,  within  1  week  from  the  beginning  of  the 
next  se.ssion  of  Congre.>5,s.  tlie  result  of  its  investigations. 

Therefore  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  I 
know  nothing  about  any  conference.  I  know  the  record 
which  is  written  here.  That  record  is  that  the  Senate  agreed 
to  take  up  the  antilynching  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  farm  legislation  referred  to  in  this  reso- 
lution, which  resolution  said  it  should  be  taken  up  within 
1  week  after  the  convening  of  the  Congress.  Did  that  reso- 
lution contemplate  that  we  should  sit  here  and  do  nothing 
for  1  week?  Every  Senator  who  agreed  to  that  re.solution 
agreed  to  it  with  the  understanding  that  the  farm  bill  was 
to  be  reported  within  a  week  after  the  convening  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  antilynching  bill  was  to  follow  it.  No  man 
thoucht  that  for  one  whole  week  the  Senate  would  sit  idly  by 
and  fail  to  consider  any  business  upon  the  calendar. 

Are  we  going  to  take  the  position  today  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  can  do  nothing  at  all,  that  it  cannot  con- 
sider a  single  bill  upon  the  calendar,  merely  because  it  was 
agreed  that  the  antilynching  bill  should  follow  the  agricul- 
tural bill?  Are  we  to  believe  that  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  agreement,  if  the  agricultural  bill  was  not  ready,  that 
other  bills  should  not  be  supplanted?  The  special  order  was 
agreed  to  with  the  expectation  that  the  agricultural  bill 
would  not  be  ready  for  a  week,  and  language  to  that  effect 
was  purposely  put  Into  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  yield. 
Will  the  Senator  specify  the  date  of  the 


The  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution? 
What  is  the  date  of  the  resolution  the 


Mr.  BYRNES. 

Mr.  McNARY. 
resolution? 

Mr.  BYRNES. 

Mr.    McNARY. 
Senator  has  read? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  August  10.  It  was  reported  on  the  legis- 
lative day  of  August  9.  The  calendar  I  have  in  my  hand 
does  not  show  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  -McNARY.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  offer  a 
later  document  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  the  Senator 
do  so. 

Mr.  McNARY.  On  the  2^A\\  day  of  August  1937  the  Presi- 
dent approved  a  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  which  read  as  follows: 

Rexolvcd.  etc..  That  abundan'  production  of  farm  products  should 
be  a  bles<5lng  and  not  a  curse,  t  lat  therefore  legislation  carrying  out 
the  fcreeomg  principles  will  be  first  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Congrr  ss  upon  its  reconvening,  and  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a  permanent  farm  program  based  upon  these  principles 
should  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible  after  Congress  reconvenes. 

The  language  is  explicit,  that  the  action  shall  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible  after  Congress  shall  convene,  and  it  supple- 
ments the  limitation  set  forth  in  the  resolution  the  Senator 
has  read,  which  was  adopt<id  on  an  earlier  date  in  August 
and  which  referred  to  a  period  of  1  week. 

Further  than  that,  Mr.  I*resident,  it  is  evident  from  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  fi-om  the  Recoro  that  it  was  the 


intention  to  give  precedence  to  the  antil\Tiching  bill.  No 
other  bill  is  mentioned,  save  the  farm  bill,  ana  if  that  .should 
not  be  ready,  because  it  would  not  be  possible  to  report  :t, 
automatically  the  antilynching  bill  was  to  come  before  the 
Senate. 

This  morning  I  thought  I  would  have  an  cpportumty  to 
raise  a  p:)int  of  o/der.  If  a  motion  had  been  made  to  take 
up  the  bill  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  now  dis- 
cussing, the  reorganization  bill.  I  should  have  made  the 
point  of  order  that  his  motion  was  out  of  order  on  account 
of  the  statutory  declaration  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  if  that  point  were  made,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  be  glad  to  discuss  it.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
a  moment.  Of  course,  if  the  Senator  is  receiving  congratula- 
tions upon  his  statement.  I  am  not  disposed  to  interrupt, 
but  I  wish  to  give  him  further  information.  [Laughter.] 
If  the  Senator  has  now  been  congratulated,  I  wish  to  convey 
to  him  some  further  information  which  might  influence  his 
judgment  as  to  the  agreement  reached  m  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question.  Did  the  Senator  tj^ink 
I  w,as  congratulating  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  hoped  not,  but  it  looked  like  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  was  telling  him  that  his  point  of  order 
would  not  have  been  well  taken,     i  Laughter. 1 

Mr.  BYRNES.  My  good  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  strengthened  every  day.  [Laughter.]  I  may  judge, 
then,  that  the  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  simply  an  indication  of  a  realization  on  his  part 
of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  tlie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  knows  that  I  have  been  discu.ss- 
ing  the  agreement  of  the  Senate  whereby  the  Senate  had 
adopted  a  resolution  which  provided  that  the  agricultural 
bill  should  be  taken  up  within  a  week  after  the  beginning  of 
the  session.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  produces  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  provides  that  it  shall  be  taken  up  earlier.  But 
on  what  date  was  the  joint  resolution  passed?  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  look  at  the  joint  resolution  he  will  see  that  it  wa.s 
not  approved  until  August  24.  long  after  the  Senate  h;id 
agreed  to  have  the  antilj-nching  bill  follow  the  farm  bill. 
Therefore,  on  August  12  no  one  could  have  had  m  contem- 
plation that  on  August  24  a  joint  resolution  would  be  ap- 
proved providing  that  the  farm  bill  should  be  taken  up  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

This  body  acted  with  the  idea  that  the  farm  bill  would 
be  taken  up  not  later  than  a  week  after  Congress  convened, 
and  it  is  to  my  mind  inconceivable  that  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  thinks  that  the  Senate  should  sit  idly  by  during  this 
week. 

I  had  begun  to  say,  when  I  read  the  special  order,  that 
there  was  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who  did  not  know  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  the  antilj-nching  bill  could 
not  be  displaced  as  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate 
after  the  passage  of  the  farm  bill.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
question  that  statement.  It  has  to  be  considered.  Under 
the  language  of  the  order  it  will  have  to  remain  before  the 
Senate  until  it  is  disposed  of.  It  is  a  special  order  There 
is  no  question  of  doubt  there.  There  is  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  that  bill  is  going  to  be  considered,  and  considered 
immediately,  following  the  disposition  of  the  farm  bill.  Then 
why  should  there  be  objection  to  taking  up  the  President's 
program  when  he  has  asked  for  it?  I  say  now,  and  have  said 
in  private  to  the  majority  leader  of  this  body,  that  while  the 
President  set  forth  four  subjects  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress yesterday,  wage  and  hour  legislation,  farm  legislation, 
reorganization,  and  planning,  it  was  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress that  farm  legislation  should  be  considered  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

I  woiUd  agree,  if  reorganization  should  be  taken  up,  that 
tf  the  consideration  of  the  measure  was  not  completed  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  when  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  was  ready  tx)  re- 
port a  farm  bill,  the  reorganization  bill  should  be  set  aside 
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the  Vice  President  can  see  me,  and 
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temporarily  until  we  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
farm  bill  and  made  progress  toward  getting  it  into  con- 

Icrence. 

Mr.  SCHWZLLENBACH.    Mr.  Presi(  ent,  will  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  should  I  ke  to  ask  the  Senator, 
assuming  a  motion  should  be  made  to  i  lake  the  antilynching 
bill  the  order  of  business  today,  and  Lhe  motion  should  be 
agreed  to.  and  a  discussion  of  the  anLllynching  bill  should 
proceed  for  this  week  and  into  next  week,  and  on  next  Mon- 
day, say.  the  Committee  on  Agriculturis  were  ready  to  report 
the  farm  bill,  would  it  take  unanimoi  s  consent  to  set  aside 
the  antilynching  bill,  or  would  a  motion  be  siifflcient  to  set 
that  bill  aside? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  If  a  Senator  wer(  recognized  for  that 
purpoce.  according  to  my  understanding,  a  motion  would  be 
sufflclent;  but  it  would  have  about  as  much  chance  of  being 
adopted  as  my  motion  today  would  have,  unless  some  Sen- 
ators vote  differently  from  the  way  they  talk  to  me. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Eoes  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
Mr.  BYRNES.    I  3^eld. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Does  the  Senator  apprehend  that  these 
gentlemen  who  are  so  anxious  to  tale  up  the  antilynching 
bin  would  under  any  circumstances  vdte  to  lay  it  aside,  even 
to  take  up  the  Ten  Commandments? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  believe  In  being  x)lerant,  and  I  do  not 
Indulge  in  criticism  of  anyone,  but  I  know  that  if  their  num- 
ber is  great  enough  and  they  are  sufficiently  insistent  on 
setting  aside  one  of  the  four  measiu-ts  of  the  President  in  a 
session  called  by  him  to  consider  those  four  measures,  if  this 
antilynching  bill  were  considered  fo-  merely  a  week  or  so,- 
certainly  they  would  not  agree  and  the  Senate  would  not 
vote  to  set  it  aside  for  another  ore  of  the  measures. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  I  had  no  theory  and  no  hope 
in  making  my  sxiggestion  except  one  thing,  and  that  was  to 
facilitate  business.  I  was  not  in  fa^or  of  an  extra  session. 
When  Congress  adjourned  in  August  I  was  opposed  to  it. 
The  farm  situation  as  it  developed  luring  the  summer  did 
cause  me  to  believe  that  the  Presiient  might  be  right  in 
calling  Congress  Into  session.  But  I  wondered,  when  the 
CoDgresB  was  called  into  extra  sessic  n,  whether  it  would  sit 
by  until  December  22  or  23  and  a<[joum  without  doing  a 
single  thing.  What  is  the  situati(n  in  the  other  body? 
There  Is  talk  about  a  wage  and  hour  bill — in  which  I  am 
not  particularly  interested— being  se  it  back  to  a  conunittee, 
and  there  is  also  talk  about  revision. 

What  of  the  reorganization  bill?  Take  up  the  antilynch- 
ing bill,  take  up  the  farm  bill,  and  iit  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  and  the  reorganbation  bill  certainly  wlU 
not  be  passed  at  the  extra  session.  There  may  not  be  any 
wage  and  hour  legislation.  I  hore  a  farm  bill  will  be 
passed,  and  If  Congress  does  pass  me,  It  will  be  the  sum 
total  of  everything  that  Congress  n  ill  do  between  now  and 
adjournment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  logi- 
cal way  and  In  accordance  with  th;  agreement  reached  in 
the  Senate,  we  can  dispose  of  the  reorganization  bill  and  It 
will  go  to  conference  in  a  week  or  0  days,  where  it  can  be 
considered  while  the  farm  legislation  Is  before  us.  The  re- 
organization legislation  would  then  1 «  out  of  the  way  for  the 
time  being.  Then  the  farm  legislation  would  go  to  confer- 
ence, and  that  would  be  out  of  the  way.  "nien  the  wage 
axKl  hour  bill,  if  it  gets  out  of  comnittee.  could  go  to  con- 
ference, and  that  would  be  out  of  tht  way.  I  well  know  that 
that  is  not  going  to  happen.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  express 
my  views  about  the  procedure  as  it  is  taken  up. 

I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  knew  something  about  ttie 
reorganization  bill.  I  have  no  crttirism  at  this  time  of  the 
Senators  who  wish  to  hare  the  antil  mching  bill  taken  up.    I 
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kziow  their  views.    They  bdieve  it  i; ;  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 


ment that  the  farm  legislation  should  be  considered  first  and 
the  antil:.^ching  bill  second;  and  if  it  shall  develop  now  that 
farm  legislation  cannot  flrsi  be  ron.>^idered.  they  think  the 
antilyncliing  bill  ought  to  be  substituted  as  the  first  legislation 
to  be  considered,  even  though  a  special  session  was  not  in 
contemplation  at  the  time  the  special  order  was  made. 
Mr.  ClJiRK.     Mr.  Presid<'nt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  CI-ARK.    The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  recall 
that  the  particular  and  sp^^cific  po'nt  was  made  on  the  floor 
that  the  special  order  was  to  apply  either  to  a  regular  session 
or  a  special  session  of  the  Congress.     There  was  no  misunder- 
standing whatever  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment at  that  time. 

I  think  it  was  specifically  understood  that  the  proponents 
of  the  antilynching  bill  in  the  last  session  would  not  have 
given  up  the  advantage  they  had  won  except  upon  the  distinct 
agreement  that  no  other  bu.3iness  .should  prec<Me  the  anti- 
lynchini;  bill  at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  whether  that 
session  was  a  special  session  or  a  regular  .session;  and  at  that 
time  It  'fras  in  th^"  contemplation  of  all  of  us  that  there  might 
be  an  extra  session. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  disagree  with  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  only  as  to  the  last  statement  he  made. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  at  the  time  there 
was  an  understanding  thar  if  an  extra  session  should  be 
held  the  agreement  would  apply  to  the  extra  ses-sion. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  truth  of  the  Senator's 
statement  that  the  agreemenr  would  apply  to  either  an  extra 
or  a  ret^ular  session.  The  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  may  have  bpf-n  different  from  mine.  My  imder- 
standing  was  based  upon  information  obtained  from  the 
leader  of  the  majority  in  this  body.  His  best  judgment  was 
that  there  would  be  no  extra  session,  and  I  accepted  his  judg- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Mi.-.souii  may  not  have  known  of 
that. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Does  not  the  Senator  state  what  was  the 
hope  of  the  Senator  rather  than  the  fact  concemmg  an  extra 
I  session? 

I  Mr.  BYRNES.  It  was  mor^  than  a  hope.  My  understand- 
1  ing  was  based  on  information  received  from  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  at  that  time.  He  made  the 
statement  to  which  I  have  just  referred;  so  I  based  my  imder- 
standing  on  more  than  a  hope.  I  will  say  that  it  was  not 
known  at  that  time  that  an  extra  session  would  be  caDed. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  good  time  for  me  to  make  a 
statement  concerning  the  reorganization  bill.  I  am.  satisfied 
that  if  that  bill  could  be  considered,  after  a  thorough  reading 
of  the  bill  and  the  report  of  the  committee,  by  the  Members 
of  this  body  there  would  be  an  entirely  different  conception 
of  that  measure.  Wherever  I  have  found  opposition  to  it, 
that  oppasition  has  been  bfv^ed  upon  the  fact  that  the  oppo- 
nent read  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President 
and  believed  that  the  bill  carries  out  every  one  of  the  pro- 
posals contained  In  the  so-called  President's  committee's  re- 
port, also  the  opponent  may  be  some  individual  who  is 
opposed  to  any  perfection  of  the  executive  machinery  of  the 
Government. 

Let  me  first  say  that  the  committee  considering  this  bill 
did  have  before  it  a  report  of  the  President's  committee. 
That  committee  was  composed  of  some  very  excellent  gentle- 
men, some  of  whom  were  unusually  well  informed.  They 
made  many  valuable  suggestion.-^.  The  bill  that  is  presented 
to  the  Senate,  however,  was  drawn  by  our  former  leader,  our 
revered  friend,  the  late  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson assisted  by  some  of  us  who  were  on  the  committee, 
and  v^ith  no  expert  assistance  except  the  legislative  draftsmen 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  clerk  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion committee.  The  President's  committee  did  not  know 
what  was  in  this  bill  until  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Member  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  who  believes  that 
we  may  possibly  be  giving  too  much  power  to  the  Executive  to 
reorganize  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government. 


Inherently  v.e  always  have  thai,  fear.  But  before  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  reaches  tht;  conclusion  that  in  this  bill 
we  have  given  too  n-;uch  power  to  the  President  to  reorganize 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Government,  I  think  it  only 
fair  that  the  Senate  should  recall  all  of  the  former  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States  to  reor- 
ganize the  executive  departmi?nts.  The  question  has  not 
bct-n  a  partisan  question.  At  least  in  the  past  it  has  not  been 
a  partisan  question.  For  m.ore  than  50  years  commissions 
have  made  recommendations  tliat  in  the  interest  of  efficiency 
and  in  the  interest  of  economy  there  should  be  a  reorgani- 
zation. During  Republican  administrations  we  had  com- 
missions that  undertook  to  consider  the  necessity  of  such  re- 
oigariizai:on,  and  those  comnr.ssions  submitted  reports  to  the 
Senate.  Whenever  those  repo:-ts  have  been  considered  they 
havL'  been  lef erred  to  some  committee,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  any  committee.  It  v.-as  not  imttl  1932.  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Hoover,  that  the  House  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  giving  to  the 
President  the  power  to  reorganize  the  executive  departments 
of  cur  Government. 

Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  Presiden', 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.     Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 
Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Did  the  act  to  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  just  referred  abolish  the  office  or  tend  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Umted 
States? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Specifically,  no.  It  gave  to  the  President 
the  power  to  abolish  any  function  or  transfer  any  function. 
It  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  "departments."  Viewing  it 
today,  it  went  too  far,  in  my  opinion.  However.  I  will  say 
that,  as  I  recall,  the  measure  A'as  adopted  in  this  body  with- 
out even  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  further 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  However,  the  measure  made  no  reference 
to  the  abolishment  of  the  ofice  of  Comptroller  General  as 
it  has  existed  during  the  past  15  years? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Only  insofar  as  it  gave  the  President 
power  to  transfer  or  aboli-sh.    Therefore,  he  did  have  it. 

Mr.  BURKE.  The  present  bill  does  change  very  ma- 
terially, in  fact  completely,  the  office  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral; does  it  not? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  It  does.  Mi .  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  wiU  do  me  the  honor  of  listening  to  my  statement 
of  the  reasons  of  the  committee  for  doing  what  was  done.  I 
will  say  that  if  no  other  Senator  in  this  body  agrees  to  it 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  going  to  agree  to  it.  because 
of  his  reverence  for  the  Corstitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  further 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  have  a  very  difficult  task  in  convincing  me  that 
that  part  of  the  bill  is  correct.  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
it.  My  attitude  in  regard  to  the  whole  bill  is  affected  by 
the  realization  that  one  bad  apple  spoils  the  whole  barrel  of 
apples.  When  the  opportunity  comes  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  be  very  explicit  in  his  statement  of  the  reasons  why  we 
must  make  this  change  in  reference  to  the  office  of  Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  becau.se  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  the  op*n  mind  that  he  retains  upon 
questions,  and  because  of  m>  certainty  that  he  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  this  question,  I  feel  sure  that  when 
he  docs  he  will  approve  of  that  particular  section  if  he  does 
not  approve  of  any  other  section  of  the  bill. 

Even  though  I  am  digressing  from  what  I  intended  to  say, 
let  me  now  make  this  statement:  If  there  is  anything  for 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  expres.^ed  a  great 
reverence  it   is  the  Constituiion  of   the   United  S'uitcs.    I 


think  he  has  made  as  many  .speeches  and  as  pood  specche-s 
as  anyone  in  this  Chamber  has  made  upon  that  subject.  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  read  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Springer  v.  Pliii:ppiric  Islands 
(277  U.  S.  189)  as  to  the  powers  of  the  le^nslaiive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  then  tell  m.e  whether  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  has  the  power  to  go  into  an  execu- 
tive office  of  the  Government  and  determine  a  pohcy  or  .settle 
bills  or  do  any  other  act  of  government  which  is  purely 
executive  in  nature. 

The  legislative  branch  of  this  Goverrunent  may  enact  laws. 
It  may  make  appropriations.  When  we  have  m.ade  those 
appropriations,  then  under  the  Constitution  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  faithfully  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  administering  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  no  business  to  interfere  with  the  decisions  here 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Congress  has  no  right  to  send  an  agent  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  or  an  agent  called  the  Comptroller 
General,  into  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  any  other 
department  of  the  Government  to  ^ay.  'You  may  buy  this 
fui-niture'  and  "You  may  not  buy  that  furniture."  "You 
may  pay  so  much  money,  but  you  may  not  pay  so  much 
money."  Whenever  he  does  it,  he  becomes  an  executive  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  but  yet  he  is  called  a  legi.slative 
agent  of  the  Government.  He  has  got  to  be  an  executive  or 
a  legislative  officer.     He  cannot  be  both  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  reorganization  bill  seeks  to  do  one  thing 
that  I  think  is  manifestly  right.  It  seeks  to  give  back  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  the  executive  functions 
of  current  control  now  exercised  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
a  so-called  legislative  officer. 

Then  it  gives  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  rep- 
resentative who  is  to  be  called  the  auditor  general,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  investigate  the  books  and  accounts  and  the 
conduct  of  the  executive  departments,  just  as  certified  public 
accountants  today  audit  the  books  of  private  corporations. 
This  investigation  is  a  legislative  function  and  will  be  per- 
formed by  a  legislative  officer. 

The  agent  of  the  Congress  will  go  into  the  offices  of  the 
executive  departments  representing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  intend  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  measure  pro- 
viding that  the  auditor  general.  inst,ead  of  being  appointed 
by  the  President,  shall  be  appointed  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress.  Then  he  will  be  our  representative  in  spirit 
and  in  fact.  The  auditmg  that  has  been  done  in  the  past 
by  the  Comptroller  General  I  want  to  have  done  by  the 
auditor  general  as  our  agent. 

Whereas  for  15  years  there  has  been  no  report  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
except  the  one  annual  report,  the  auditor  general  will  report 
every  time  there  is  a  question  as  to  any  settlement  in  any 
department  of  the  Government;  that  question  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
which  may  then  call  before  it  the  representative  of  the  exec- 
utive department  and  demand  an  accounting.  If  the  ac- 
counting is  not  satisfactory,  we  may,  if  necessary,  repeal  by 
joint  resolution  the  appropriation  cf  funds  for  that  depart- 
ment. We  can  see  to  it  that  such  a  transaction  is  not  re- 
peated, and.  if  there  is  any  criminal  act  in\olved,  send  notice 
of  it  to  the  Attorney  General.  It  is  proposed  to  let  the 
auditor  general,  a  representative  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  investigate  and  see  if  there  is  an  improper 
settlement.  Then,  after  investigation,  he  is  to  report  back 
to  the  Congress  those  things  ihat  have  happened  during  the 
year,  .so  that  the  Appropriations  Com.mittre's  may  take  ap- 
propriate action. 
Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  tliat 

point? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Yes. 

Ml".  BURKE.  As  I  understand  the  Senator's  position,  it  is 
that  the  proposed  auditor  general  will  examine  the  s' trie- 
men;  s  made  after  they  are  completed  and  the  money  paid 
out  and  may  report  to  Congress  thai  something  wrong  was 
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done,  instead  of  pursuing  the  prsspit 
the  Congress  has  set  up  its  agent  to 
live  will  is  carried  out  and  no  men 
accordance  with  the  legislative  wi^ 

to  ask  is  this 

The  Senator  h« 
Very  well;  let  this 
Let  me  answer  thi  \ 
The  Senator  ma] 


system  under  whiclli 

see  to  it  that  the  legisla^ 

py  is  expended  except  in 

The  question  I  want 


Mr   BYRNES. 
Mr    BURKE. 
Mr.  BYRNES. 
Mr.   BURKE. 
gether. 

Mr.  BYRNES. 
Mr    BURKE. 
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Very  well. 
Does  the  Senator 
limitations  on  the  power  of  Congreks 
live  will  in  reference  to  the  spending 
out? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     That  there  are  1 

Mr    BURKE.     That  there  are 
The  Senator  says  that  we  have  nc 
troller  General  as  our  agent  to  set 
spent  except  in  accordance  with 
hav.^  a  right  to  an  audit  afterwarc 
on  the  wrist  if  he  has  made  a  wronj ; 
of  that  kind:  but  no  right  to  prev 
except  in  accordance  with  the 

Mr.  BYRNES.     As  a  matter  of 
and  I  say — yes.    I  should  like  any 
stitutional  authority   for   the   cler : 
Committee  to  stop  a  paymaster  of 
body  else  from  paying  money  w 
over  to  him  for  expenditure.    I  ask 
equipped  than  anyone  else  to  do  so 
I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
if  the  Senator  will  read  the  Spnngf 
cited,  he  will  certainly  see  that  the 
we  have  not  the  power.    There  is 
Tremaine  <  252  N.  Y.  27  >.  which 
I  come  now  to  the  first  question  of 

The  Comptroller  General  may  settle 
Government  department.     He  has 
under  the  law.     Tliere  is  no  criticism 
individusil,  as  the  law  gives  him 
against  a  depirtment.    To  illustrate : 
against   the   Na\T   Department 
General,  supposedly  an  agent  of 
claim.    The  result  is  this:  If  it  be 
Uve  agent,  manifestly  he  has  no 
against  any  department  of  this 
executive  function.     To  do  so  wc^ild 
executive  power.    But  suppose  it 
cutive  agent.    If  he  be  an  execut 
removable  under  the  law  by  acti(Jn 
doctnne  of  Myers  v.  Ufiited  States 

Suppose  you  admit  the  Comptroller 
tive  ofiacer  in  the  settlenaent  of 
claims  settled  by  the  Comptroller 
face  of  the  earth  audits  the  claim 
General,  unless  it  be  said  he  audit^ 
that  we  have  the  power  to 
action.    Tlien,  if  that  be  true, 
percent  of  the  ciaims  against 
would  be  absolutely  no  independent 
the  man  who  determined  the 
report  of  such  audit  to  the 
give  to  one  man  the  power  to 
audit  the  setttement  himself? 
would  not  be  good  business. 

I  know.  also,  that  the  Senatdr 
interested  to  know  the  facts.    He 
of  the  claims  or  that  all  claims 
ment;  and  I  know  that  the 
that  statement;  he  has  been  so 
the  facts?    The  facts  are  that  90 
examined  until  after  settlement. 
Vbai:  that  will  be  a^eed  to. 
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Aj>  a  matter  of  fact  T  admit  that  the  Comptroller  was  not 
to  blame  for  many  of  the  thuirs  charged  to  him.  because 
the  Budge:  and  Control  Act  of  1921  did  not  deal  specifically 
with  many  situations  that  confronted  him.  However,  this 
practice  of  settlement  without  indep-endent  audit  grew  up 
as  practices  grew  up  in  Government,  and  the  time  has  now 
come  for  us  to  reexamine  the  situation  in  the  light  of  these 
pract.ccs. 

To  illustrate  the  practice  just  mentioned:  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, an   agent   of   the   Department   of   Agnculture   going 
over  and  asking  one  of  the  oncers  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral s   department.    "How   about    settling    for    this    amount; 
would  you  approve  this?"     And  the  ComiptroUer  says.  "Yes;" 
and  when  the  Comptroller  says  "yes"  he  determines  it:  it  is 
the  settlement  of  that  claim  m  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,  and  when  he  dete.ni.nes,   no   matter   how   wrong   he 
may  be,  who  will  ever  know  it?     Is  there  any  audit?     The 
only  man.  then,  who  settles  it  is  without  any  audit,  as  he  is 
rupiXDjed   to   aud.t   it   himself.     Would  any  business  permit 
that  ?     When  a  business  house  wants  their  bocks  audited. 
wheth-r   it   be   the  United  States   Steel  Corporation  or  the 
Ger.eral  Motors  CorpKjrat.'on,  th'^y  have  certifitd  public  ac- 
countants   come    from    the    outside.     They    come    in,    they 
demand  the  turning  over  of  the  bocks,  they  check  over  the 
transactions.     Then   they   give   to   the  txjard  of   directors  a 
repiDrt  saying,  "We  have  examined  them,  and  they  are  in 
order  with  the  exception  of  this  and  that."     If  we  are  going 
to  turn  over  to  one  man   this   power,  appoint  him  for   15 
years,  and  continue  thmgs  as  they  now   are.  then  we  w,ll 
not  have  the  power  to  say  what   shall  b^  done.    We  wul 
write  an  end  to  all  checks  m  government.    I  would  rather  go 
back  to  the  Constitution  and  say  the  Clucf  Executive  shall 
have  the  power  to  name  as  an  independent  appointee,  con- 
firmed  by   the   Senate,    the   official    proposed    by    this    bill. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  .'uch  offirial  or  his  agents  would 
immediately,  as  vouchers  are  presented  to  him  m  th^■  field, 
approve   them  for   payment,   and   the   inir.u'e   he   approves 
them  he  must  submit  them  to  the  auditor  general,  who  is 
the  agent  of  Congress  conducting  an  independent  audit  and 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Congre.ss.    It  wiil  be  provided  in 
the  bill  that  the  settlements  shall  be  transmitted  daily  to  a 
representative  of  the  auditor  general,  and  that  this  repre- 
sentative shall  be  in  or  near  the  same  building  as  the  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  Trea-su.-y  Department. 

Then,  representing  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States,  be- 
ing the  san:e  as  an  outside  accountant  employed  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  corporation,  he  may  say,  "I  will  check 
that  accoimt;  if  it  is  wrong.  I  will  immediately  advise  the 
T:-easury  that  exception  is  taken  to  it,  and  I  will  immediately 
send  a  copy  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Accounts  of  the 
Congress  and  advise  that  the  official  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  instance,  has  exceeded  his  authority  and  has 
paid  the  money  not  in  accordance  with  the  law."  The  of- 
ficer of  the  executive  department  concenied  will  know 
that  the  action  of  a  subordinate  has  been  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  to  his  attention,  and  that  he  has 
got  to  account  for  It.  He  can  demand  an  accounting.  If  it 
is  wrong,  he  can  see  that  it  does  not  occur  again.  He  knows, 
if  he  does  not.  it  will  be  exposed  in  a  hearing  in  a  committee 
of  the  Congress  and  that  the  public  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  judge  of  the  competency  and  ability  of  the  party  so 
performing  his  duty. 

Now  when  we  speak  of  recovering  m.oney.  of  course,  the 
situation  is  going  to  be  exactly  the  same  hereafter  as  it  is 
now,  because  when  there  is  now  paid  to  a  soldier  a  check 
for  an  amctmt  in  excess  of  that  which  should  be  paid  the 
soldier  has  no  assets  a^tamst  which  recovery  could  be  m^ade, 
and  if  there  is  a  mistake,  the  money  cannot  be  recovered. 
It  is  net  recovered  now  in  such  instances. 

Questions  have  been  submitted  about  the  payment  of 
W.  P.  A.  empl'.yets.  That  happened  when  we  had  the 
C.  W.  A.,  because  they  could  not  wait  to  send  a  voucher 
up  to  the  CompfoIIer  General  and  ask  whether  he  would 
approve  the  poymeut  of  $6.95  to  som.cbody  working  upon  the 
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roads.  They  .-submitted  a  statement  contemplating  that  the 
man  Vy-ould  work  for  the  entire  week,  whereas  he  worked  but 
4  days  of  the  week.  Tlierefore  there  was  a  charge  against 
him:  it  was  an  overpayment.  Who  expects  to  recover  it? 
It  cannot  be  recovered.  That  has  been  gcin:j  on  from  the 
foundation  of  this  Gavcrnment.  The  only  way  to  avoid  the 
d.fSculiy  would  be  to  pay  nothing,  but  we  cannot  wait  2 
monihs  to  pay  a  man  who  is  being  paid  because  he  needs 
help  prom.ptly. 

These  payments  cannot  be  recovered.  But  if  a  contractor 
is  overpaid,  we  can  immediatdy  seek  to  recover  the  money. 
It  could  be  recovered  from  a  contractor.  The  only  person 
from  whom  we  cannot  recover  is  the  person  who  has  no 
money.  Such  a  man  is  paid  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  Treasury  Department  ha,^  been  imable  as  yet  to  conceive 
of  any  bctier  plan  than  that  which  has  been  pursued. 
Mi\  KING.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES.     Certainly, 

Mr.  KING.  I  am  familiar  with  the  Springer  case,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  not  autliority  for  the  statement  that 
Confrres  has  not  the  pcwor  or  the  authority  to  provide  for 
a  preaudit  cf  any  expenditure  it  may  authorize.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  Senator  is  accepting  the  view  that  we  can 
authorize  constitutionally  a  preaudit  as  well  as  an  audit  of 
account  after  the  payment  is  made,  but  I  insist  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  prohibit  the  Congress  from  providing 
for  a  preaudit  and  setting  up  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  that  result. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Making  a  ])reaudit  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety or  legality  of  the  payment? 

Mr.  FUNG.  Making  a  preaudit  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  money  has  been  properly  allocated  or  its  paj-ment 
properly  authorized.  We  could  not  perhaps  inhibit  the 
payment. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  We  propose  in  the  bill,  and  we  go  to  great  ! 
length  to  .show,  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  can  certify 
as  to  the  availability  of  funds.  A  case  was  cited  dmnng  the 
hearings  which  I  think  was  very  enlightening  as  to  some  of 
the  troubles  which  may  arise  in  the  future.  The  Treasury 
Department  asked  for  bids  f  Dr  furniture.  The  que.stion  was 
as 'to  bids  upon  a  furniture  contract.  The  advertisement 
for  bids  contained  the  cust^jmary  statement  that  the  con- 
tract would  be  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Bids  were 
submitted.  No  sample  of  furniture  was  submitted  by  one 
bidder.  The  department  ctficial  held  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, no  samples  having  been  submitted,  even  though 
they  were  not  requested,  his  bid  could  not  be  accepted.  Yet 
the  man  who  furni.'-hed  no  s.vmplcs  was  tlie  lov.-est  bidder. 

The  bidder  went  to  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Ccmptrcller  General  said,  "Mv.  Treasury  OtScial,  this  man  is 
the  Irv.-est  bidder,  and  you  will  have  to  accept  that  lowest 
bid  and  give  him  the  contract."  The  Treasury  official  said. 
"The  di.vretion  is  with  m^e  as  to  whether  he  is  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  or  not."  The  Comptroller  General  said, 
"No;  i*-  is  with  me." 

For  iliUitraticn.  a  man  in  Vermont  raised  a  question  as  to 
a  lea.'^e  of  a  post-office  buildl  ig  which  had  been  improved,  and 
the  owner  wanted  more  money.  The  Department  would  say, 
"We  do  not  think  ycu  are  entitled  to  more  money."  He  has 
the  r\cht  to  go  to  tiie  Comptroller  General.  The  Comptroller 
General  can  sav.  "Yes:  you  can  have  $3,000  more  a  year,  or 
$10  000  more  a  vear."  Who  checks  the  Comptroller  General? 
There  is  no  check  upon  him  at  all.  The  National  Society  of 
Accountants  of  the  Unitec  States  realizes  the  utterly  un- 
businesslike situation  that  has  existed  and  has  recommended 
ju^t  the  terms  of  this  bill  in  order  to  have  an  audit  by  an 
outside  individual  of  settlements  involving  miUions  of  doUars. 
It  has  got  to  be  done  not  cnly  for  the  wisdom  of  separating 
the  powers  of  government  under  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine,  but  also  because  of  the  wisdom  of  good  accounting 
methods  and  good  administration.  ^     ,  ,^ 

Mr    Pr^^s-dent    I  want  to  talk  a  few  moments  about  the 
provisions  of  the  reorganii'.ation  proposal.    It  is  very  intjr- 
Kting  to  anyone  who  ha£  iollowed  the  question  to  know  that 
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in  1932  we  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill  givhig  the  exact  powers  contained  m  this  bill  as 
to  the  right  ol  the  Prej:ident  to  regroup  departments,  with 
one  exception.  That  provided  that  when  the  proposed  re- 
organization was  submitt  d  to  the  Congress,  either  branch 
of  Con^^re.ss  could  by  re:-olut:cn  veto  the  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive. We  minht  have  anticipated  that  we  would  accomplish 
nothing  under  such  a  provi.sion.  President  Hoover  submit- 
ted but  cnc  or  tv.'o  orders  under  that  law.  He  submitted 
them  to  the  IIou.se.  and  the  Committee  on  Expend;' urr:';  i.i 
the  Executive  Departni-nt  pigeonholed  his  proposal,  and  it 
never  was  acted  upon,  and  that  was  the  end  of  rccigani- 
zation. 

It  became  manifest  thnt  we  could  not  permit  one  branch 
of  Congress  to  act  upon  a  matter  cf  that  kind.  Then  In 
March  1933  Congress  adopted  another  provision  which  is  in 
the  exact  language  contained  in  this  bill  with  rclerence  tr 
the  powers  of  the  President.  It  i.s  provided  that  the  I^.esi- 
dent  can  submit  an  Executive  order,  but  when  that  Execu- 
tive order  is  .submitted  to  the  Congress  it  mu-st  remain  in  the 
Senate  for  60  days  to  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to  act  upwn 
it.  and  it  must  remain  in  the  Hou.>e  60  days  to  five  the 
House  a  chance  to  act  upon  it.  A  joint  resolution  must  be 
passed  disapproving  it  before  it  can  be  rejected.  That 
means  that  the  Congress  would  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  matter  and  do  what  it  pleased  with  it. 

It  is  rather  .surprising  to  m.e  that,  in  the  Senate  particu- 
larly, not  one  voice  was  raised  in  1933  aeainst  givinp  the 
President  the  power  to  reorganize  the  executive  departments 
of  the  Government,  but  today  I  believe  there  are  .several 
Senators  who  think  it  is  giving  entirely  too  much  power  to 
the  President.  The  President  had  that  power  for  2  years. 
No  great  harm  was  done  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  hold 
positions  in  the  departments  which  they  de.^ire  to  held. 

I  know  whence  ecmes  the  opposition,  and  I  want  to  ^tate 
that  inform.ation  for  the  Recokd.  The  cppositon  comes 
frcm  the  departments  of  the  Government,  just  as  it  has 
come  from  the  departments  of  the  Government  ever  since 
the  Government  has  been  established.  I  should  like  to  write 
in  capital  letters  som.ewherp,  so  it  could  be  read  by  the 
departments,  that  it  is  .surprising  to  me  that  men  who  are 
j  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  official 
positions  in"  Washinpton  have  so  little  ccnf.dmce  in  him 
that  they  f>:^ar  to  trust  him  with  the  decision  as  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  departments  of  the  Government. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  sp-^cificary  transferrine  any 
bureau  or  abolishing  any  bureau.  There  is  only  a  provision 
givmti-  the  pcwcr  to  the  President  to  decide,  after  heaving, 
whether  he  sh.ciild  put  an  independent  body  into  a  bureau 
or  transfer  a  bureau  or  a  part  thereof  from  one  department 
to  another  department. 

It  is  for  the  President  to  determine  after  hearings:  and 
yet  som.e  of  these  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  by  him 
are  so  afraid  to  trust  Inm  that  they  have  spent  a  lot  of 
their  time  and  of  the  Government's  time  arousing  sentiment 
against  this  bill,  and  misrepresenting  its  provisions. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  som.e  interest  ;n  the 
bill.  The  130.000,000  people  of  this  country  are  not  vitally 
concerned  with  whether  the  Biological  Survey  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  in  the  Departm.ent  of  Agncul- 
ture. The  Nation  will  not  fall  if  the  ComiptroUer  of  the  Cur- 
rency .-^hall  be  put  into  some  other  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  the  American  Banker.?"  Association,  or  some 
com-mittee  of  the  American  Bankers"  A.ssociation  determine 
that  they  will  advise  every  banker  in  the  United  States  to 
write  to  his  Senators  and  Representative  and  protest  asainst 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  Why?  Because  they  say  it  might 
affect  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  How  could  it  affect 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency?  It  could  not  affect  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  unless  the  President  hereafter 
should  determine,  after  hearings,  that  the  office  cf  the 
Com.ptroller  of  the  Currency  should  be  merged  with  some 
other  department  of  the  Government  or  should  be  changed 
in  some  way  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
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I  have  not  heard  any  protest 
Currency  against  this  pro 
ers'  Association.    I  am  sure  the 
tion  have  never  studied  the 
not  heard  any  proposal  that  t 
rency  should  be  touched  in  any 
know  that  every  Senator  has 
garding  the  matter.    The  last 
fore  leaving  my  home  was  froih 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  b< 
think  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
some  justification  for  considerin(g 
reorganization. 

I  say  to  the  bankers  of  the 
there  should  not  be  three  exa^i 
are  going  to  have  examinations 
sense  in  having  them  made  a4 
Now  an  examiner  walks  into 
saying.  "I  represent  the  Federa 
to  examine  your  bank."  and  thi 
organl2ation    to    a   representat 
Board.    The  next  morning  a 
troller  of  the  Currency  may 
examine  your  bank."    The 
amined  only  yesterday."    "Yes 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.     I 
the  Currency."     The  banker  m 
day  and  turn  over  his  organiza 
the  Comptroller  of  the 
covers — and  it  takes  more 
week — by  the  time  that  man 
Into  the  bank  and  say,  "Gooti 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
say.  "We  have  been  examined 
and  we  have  been  examined  b; 
rency.    They  are  all  in 
of  the  Government.    Now,  do 
Can  you  not  take  the  result  of 
made  by  the  other  two 
"No."     And  he  submits  to 

The  examinations  conducted 
and  the   Federal  Deposit 
Comptroller  of   the  Currency 
about  those  organizations  as 
Navy,  namely,  that  we  never 
the  Navy  exists,  or  get  the 
exists.    They  are  seldom  on 
It  is  hard  ever  to  get  them  in 
be  experimental  research  in 
ganization  at  Langley   Field 
work,  but  we  cannot  ever  get 
work  could  help  them.    They 
examination  and  their 
have  to  have  their  research  w 
have  written  most  of  the  let 
opinions  I  have  expressed 
sent  my  own  personal  views 
nothing  about  any  effort  on 
o£Bce  of  Comptroller  of  the 
ers  themselves  objecting  to  it. 
that  if  they  were  showing  goo^ 
mAnd  that  the  United  States 
ination,  and  have  one  examina 
the  Government. 

I  note  that  there  are  other 
ment  which  fear  that  they  m 
of  the  President.    If  I  had 
sages  I  have  received  even 
departmental  officials  who 
could  have  come  to  the  floor 
what  they  wanted  to  ask.    I 
them  without  hearing  it 
there  ought  to  be  a  reorganiz^t 
ment  of  the  Government,    I 


rom  the  Comptroller  of  *ho 
by  the  American  Bank- 
American  Bankers'  Associa- 
qiestion  thoroughly.     I  have 
fe  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
way  by  anybody,  and  yet  I 
besieged  by  bankers  re- 
.unication  I  received  be- 
a  banker  asking  that  the 
not  touched.     Sometimes  I 
that  ofiBcials  believe  there  is   ! 
the  question  cf  removal  or   i 
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:iation  that  it  Is  my  opinion 
inations  of  a  bank.     If  we 
of  a  bank,  I  can  see  no  good 
they  are  made  at  present. 
bank  on  Monday  morning 
Reserve  Board,  and  I  want 
banker  has  to  turn  over  his 
ve    of    the    Federal   Reserve 
■epresentative  of  the  Ccmp- 
In  and  say,  "I  wiuit  to 
may  say,    'We  were  ex- 
but  you  were  examined  by 
represent  the  Comptroller  of 
y  knock  off  business  for  that 
tion  to  the  representative  of 
About  the  time  he  re- 
1  day:  generally  it  takes  a 
ves,  another  man  may  walk 
morning.     I   represent   the 
The  banker  may 
3y  the  Federal  Reserve  Beard 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
and  they  are  all  part 
;'ou  have  to  examine  me,  too? 
examination  that  has  been 
ives  of  the  Government.'" 
investigation. 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
nee  Corporation    and    the 
always  cause   m.e   to   believe 
do  about  the  Army  and  the 
get  the  Army  to  know  that 
to  realize  that  the  Army 
terms  with  each  other. 
he  same  room.    If  there  is  to 
viation,  an  independent  or- 
may   do  a   splendid   piece  of 
the  Army  to  agree  that  that 
to  have  their  experimental 
work,  and  then  the  Navy 
jrk.    But  to  the  bankers  who 
ers  I  desire  to  say  that  the 
three  examinations  repre- 
that  I  have  heard  absolutely 
part  of  anytHJdy  to  affect  the 
except  from  the  bank- 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
judgment  they  ought  to  de- 
Govemment  make  one  exam- 
tion  do  for  three  agencies  of 
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departments  of  the  Gcvern- 

ght  be  affected  by  the  action 

answered  all  the  telephone  mes- 

nc€  yesterday   morning   from 

d^ired  to  talk  to  me,  I  never 

of  the  Senate;   and  I  know 

:an  make  their  statement  for 

Th^ir  statement  is,  "I  know  that 

ion  of  the  executive  depari- 

for  it.    It  IS  the  only  hope 


im 


of  socurinr:  f^fficiency.  I  am  m  favcr  of  it;  but,  while  I  am 
in  favor  of  it.  I  do  want  to  ask  ycu  to  except  my  Bureau 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  giving  the  Pi-esident  power  to 
reorganize  the  departments.  If  you  do  that,  I  think  the  bill 
is  absolutely  all  right." 

Who  ever  heard  of  such  an  absurd  thing  as  having  130 
independent  departments  of  the  Government,  each  one  with 
a  personnel  officer,  each  one  wnth  counsel,  brought  into 
existence  by  act  of  Congress?  The  Congre.ss  is  re.sponsible 
for  their  existence.  We  cannot  say  that  the  executive  de- 
partments are  respon.sible.  Congress  created  them.  When 
they  were  created  they  were  headed  by  one  or  more  men, 
each  with  a  $10,000  job,  each  with  secretaries  and  assistants, 
and  m  a  short  time  under  secretaries  were  added  to  do  work 
that  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  dunes  of  an  existing  depart- 
ment. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  great  business  corporation  that 
would  und'Tt.ike  an  additionul  activity  and  then  put  in  a 
commission  to  operate  it?  Would  they  ever  accomplish  any- 
thin;'  if  that  were  done?  Would  it  not  result,  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  otir  commi-ssions  so  ci'ten  results,  in  a  political 
debate  between  the  members  of  the  commi.ssion?  These 
comnii.ss:oncrs  spend  a  Rood  p.art  of  their  time  fighting  over 
who  IS  going  to  control  the  patronage  of  the  commission, 
and  five  men  supposedly  big  enough  to  sit  en  a  commis- 
sion— certainly  big  encucrh  to  draw  salaries  of  $10,000  a 
year  each — should  not  wa-ste  all  their  tune  discussing  who 
is  going  to  bj  a  stenographer  for  some  minor  official  of  the 
commission. 

I  once  heard  of  a  verv-  splendid  "cntU  man  who  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives — Uncle  Joe  Cannon  by  name — 
say  on  the  Hf^cr  of  the  House  that  the  only  way  to  attain 
good  government  was  to  appoint  a  crood  man,  give  him 
power,  and  thrn  hold  him  responsible  for  the  exercise  of 
that  power.  If  he  makes  good,  th'  party  responsible  for 
him  w.ll  be  credited  with  a  good  j' b  and  be  retained  in 
power.  If  he  does  not  m.ike  good,  the  people  of  the  Nation 
will  remove  h:ni  from  office  and  put  somebody  else  in  ofBce. 
That  IS  a  pretty  t:ood  theory  of  government,  and  a  pretty 
good  way  of  admmistenng  the  laws  that  are  passed  by  the 
Congress.  Congress  has  more  interest  than  anybody  else  in 
this  reornanization  bill.  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  laws  we 
pa.';s:  if  we  have  not  efUcient  governmental  machinery  to 
administer  the  laws,  we  might  as  well  never  have  passed  them. 
Effective  and  efficient  machinery  for  the  administration  of 
the  laws  is  the  important  thing  in  the  Government  today,  and 
we  do  nothing  to  accomplish  it.  We  say,  "Well,  it  may  be  all 
right." 

I   know  we   should   not   have   130   separate  governmental 

bodie.-5  operating  in  the  city  of  Washington.     You  know  that. 

I  know  there  Ls  no  responsibility  under  such  an  arrangement. 

How  could  there  be  re.sponsibility?     Put  yourself  in  the  place 

of  the  Chief  Executive.     How  can  the  Chief  Executive  ever 

'.   know  what  is  going  on  in  130  different  organizations?     If  the 

'   heads  of  130  different  organizations  asked  to  see  the  Presi- 

j   dent  once  a  week  to  ta.k  to  him.  he  would  have  130  inter- 

j   views,  and  if  each  one  of  them  took  15  minutes  they  would 

take  up  his  whole  week,  and  he  never  cotild  see  a  Member 

of  the  Senate,  and  that  would  be  q  pity.     But  with  130  men 

seeking  to  see  him,  what  is  the  re.sult?     He  never  sees  them. 

We  establish  a  commission  and  they  sit  off  to  themselves. 

The  might   as  well   be   on   Robinson   Cra.soe's   little   island. 

Nobody  knows  anything  about  them  until  finally  an  estimate 

to  cover  their  activities  is  sent  up  here  to  the  Appropriations 

Committee.     Then  tht^y  come  in  before  the  committee,  and 

my  colleagues  on  th**  committee  and  I  sit  down  to  examine 

them     The  man  across  the  table  is  in  p-ossession  of  all  the 

facts.    You  are  not  in  possession  of  anything  except  a  desire 

to  know  something  about  what  is  going  on,  but  he  has  the 

answer  for  everv-thing. 

He  is  prepared.  He  tells  you  what  he  wants  you  to  know. 
He  presents  figures,  and  if  you  do  not  like  them  he  will  give 
you  more  figures,  and  you  never  have  a  chance  and  never 
have  the  tmie  to  check  up  on  the  figures.    You  have  to  rely 
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upon  them,  and  there  never  is  any  check  on  tliem  by  any- 
body, and  there  canr.ot  be  under  the  present  system. 

What  does  the  reorganization  bill  propose?  It  proposes 
that  these  independent  offices,  with  the  exception  of  the 
regulatory  bodies  sh.ill  be  put  into  reguL-.r  departments  cf 
the  Government.  Ai,  the  head  of  that  department  there  is 
a  member  of  the  Caoinet  who  will  sit  down  at  the  Cabinet 
table.  The  problems  of  a  bureau  which  is  a  pait  of  Depart- 
ment A  or  Department  B  may  be  presented  by  the  member 
of  the  Cabinet  at  every  Cabinet  meetinj.  Whenever  there 
is  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  for  disctission  by  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet,  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  in 
whose  department  the  activity  has  been  placed  may  piesent 
it  to  the  Cabinet  for  consideration,  and  there  will  be  some 
chance  of  seciuing  active  consideration  of  it.  At  present  it 
is  impossible  for  that  consideration  to  be  had,  and  there  is 
not  any  hope  of  its  being  brought  about. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  say,  "Yes;  but  even  though  that  be 
so,  the  Congress  ought  to  do  it."  Let  us  consider  that  asser- 
tion. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  Member  of  the 
Hoiise  who  does  not  know  that  if  any  committee  of  the 
Congress  brought  in  a  bill  proposing  to  reorganize  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  it  would  not  stand  a  chance 
of  getting  one-third  of  the  votes  of  either  body.  If.  today, 
when  we  seek  to  pass  a  bill  giving  to  the  President  power 
to  reorganize  the  departments  after  hearings  by  him,  the 
officers  of  every  department  of  the  Government  and  every 
bureau  show  distrust  of  the  man  who  appointed  them  to  the 
extent  of  fighting  the  bill  because  they  fear  they  may  be 
touched,  what  in  the  world  would  they  do  if  they  were  ac- 
tually touched?  Bring  in  a  bill  proposing  to  remove  a  bureau 
from  one  department  to  another,  and  see  what  happens 
to  it. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  thinks  it  would  affect  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Tliey  are  not  afraid  of  that.  They  do  not 
believe  it  would  affect  the  efficiency  of  Government.  But 
John  Smith  has  been  appointed  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce as  head  of  a  bureau.  He  is  the  chief  official  of  that 
btireau.  John  Smith  knows  he  is  satisfied.  He  is  walling  to 
let  the  matter  drop  right  now.  But  he  fears  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  decide  that  his  bureau  should  be  placed  over  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  that  another  member  of 
the  Cabinet  might  not  think  so  well  of  him  and  might  demote 
him  and  put  someone  else  in  the  organization  at  the  head  of 
that  bureau,  and  he  is  not  going  to  take  the  chance  of  losing 
his  job.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  existing  order  cf  things,  and 
he  does  not  want  to  take  a  chance.  That  is  what  actuates 
him,  and  it  is  a  very  human  impulse.  There  is  a  lot  of  real 
himian  nature  in  it.  He  is  looking  after  himself.  He  is  op- 
posed to  any  change.  He  is  satisfied;  he  does  not  want  to 
take  a  chance  cf  losing  his  position. 

If  a  bill  were  ever  brought  in  seeking  to  abohsh  any  organi- 
zation of  the  Government,  it  would  not  bo  pos-sible  to  get 
serious  consideration  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House.  If  a  bill  were  ever  brought  in  to  transfer  a  bureau,  it 
wculd  not  be  pos.^ible  to  get  seriotis  con.sideraticn  of  it,  be- 
cause there  arc  too  many  opportunities  for  the  head  of  a 
department  who  is  personally  interested  in  retaining  the 
status  quo  to  block  any  change. 

Th<,rc  i<  more  tlian  thai.  Several  times  in  the  history  cf 
propo.sed  L  gislation  with  reference  to  reorganization  attempts 
have  been  made  to  affect  the  so-called  independent  commis- 
sions. As  to  that,  I  wish  to  say  only  that  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  bo  affected.  When  such  a  proposal  was  brought  up  in 
1933.  the  Congi-ess  gave  to  the  Executive  the  power  to  trans- 
fer, consolidate,  and  merge  even  the  independent  commissions, 
and  there  v.as  no  limitation  upon  his  power.  In  the  present 
bill,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  that  has  not  been  done. 
Regardless  of  any  recommendation,  in  this  bill  we  have  pro- 
vided that  the  so-called  regtilatory  commissions,  exercising 
quasi-judicial  povers.  should  be  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  law.    The  only  reference  to  them  is  in  the  provision 


that  as  to  the.r  expense:;  they  shall  subnnt  their  bud'ct  wrh 
the  rc[:ular  Budget  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.    BO.LA.H.     Mr.   Pres:dent 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICLn  ^Mr.  Cl-\f.k  in  t!^-^  chn::K 
Does  the  Senator  from  South  C\;rclma  yield  to  the  S.n.at.;r 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  BYr.:;ES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  May  I  a^-k  what  provisions  there  are  m  the 
bill,  it  any,  which  reserve  to  Congress  the  power  to  review 
acts  of  the  President  in  making  changes  in  the  depiirtments? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  those  provision,^  wul  oe 
found  on  page  6.  The  first  provision  is  in  the  limitation  on 
the  exerci.'X  of  this  power  to  3  yeais.  The  second  po\i  ion 
is  a  little  itionger  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  Pies.dcnt 
than  that  imposed  in  1933  by  the  Memljers  of  the  Congress 
at  that  time.     This  is  the  pro\isicn: 

Whcnt'vcT  the  President  is.  i:es  an  E.xecutivp  ordrr  unrirr  The 
provi.sicn.s  of  this  tiUe.  sacli  E>;ecuUvf  order  Fh,vll  b<?  E\ibnn:icd 
to  the  Congress  while  In  session  ^nd  siiall  nut  become  cll.-i.iii,e 
until  after  the  expii-at.cm  of  60  calersd-ir  flays  aftrr  sv.'-h  transmis- 
Blon,  unlcs.s  Concress  shiUl  by  law  p'-ovlde  fir  an  t^arher  efT.^riivr 
date  of  such  E.xccutive  order:  Proficicd,  That  if  Ci  ngress  h1.,i:1 
adjourn  b«-foro  tlie  cxp. ration  cf  60  calendar  dayb  from  the  tiuta 
of  Fuch  trai.^.r.'-.-.lon  such  Executive  ordir  sh.V.l  not  bi-comc  c;ft'C- 
tive  until  after  the  expiriitlon  of  60  calendar  days  fr  ti  the  opening 
day  of  tl:e  next  f-ucttcdme  regular  or  Bpccial  tc-sMor. 

The  bill  considered  in  the  House  did  not  contain  that 
proviso.  I  insisted  upon  it.  brcatise  I  insist  that  there  should 
be  a  pendency  ol  60  days  m  the  Congress  for  any  Executive 
order,  so  that  Congress  can  take  action  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so. 
If  we  did  not  insert  such  a  pronso,  and  the  President  should 
submit  an  Executive  order,  sa}-,  some  time  in  May  of  1H38, 
and  we  should  adjourn  in  June,  and  it  was  to  bccon.e  effec- 
tive in  60  days,  the  proposed  order  would  have  been  before 
the  Congi-ess  for  only  30  days  or  less.  Und^r  this  provision 
no  time  would  begin  to  run  until  the  next  Congress  ccn- 
vcned.  and  then  it  would  lun  for  60  days. 

I  know  of  only  one  objection  that  c^uld  be  raised  to  this 
proposal,  and  that  was  discussed  in  1933. 

Mr.  BORAH.  By  way  of  a  concrete  proposition,  suppose 
the  President  should  transfer  the  power  of  som.e  inderend'^nt 
commission  to  the  Interior  D-^partment.  What  powrr  would 
Congress  ha\'e  over  the  qu'Stion  of  whether  ih.at  action 
should  be  fnai? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Tlie  verv"  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  give 
Congress  the  power  to  disapprove,  by  joint  resolution,  an 
Executive  oider   either  in  whole  or  in  pa:t. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Con.'jie.^^s  could  pass  a  joint  resolution,  and 
then  the  Presdent  could  veto  it. 

Mr.  BYRNE.S.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  BORAH.  So  it  really  mean-  that  in  order  to  prevent 
the  change  there  would  have  to  be  a  two-thirds  vote  in  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BYRr^S.  Tl'iat  is  correct,  and  th.at  is  why  I  .'tared 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  the  only  c!\^ecti'in  tha' 
has  been  ureed.  It  is  the  only  objection  that  \v:.s  u:  .-'^d 
when  the  Congress  did  exactly  ^h'^  same  thing  in  1933.  Ihis 
is  the  exact  language  Ccnp.res.i  hji;^  heretofore  adopted  with 
this  exctpticn:  That  we  have  imposed  a  gr"af"r  limitation, 
becau'-e  we  exempt  all  these  regulatory  ccm.missions.  But  as 
to  ycur  suggestion,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  require  action 
by  tiie  Congress  after  veto,  because  if  a  proposed  delegation 
of  power  is  valid,  then  when  the  power  is  exorcb"cd  and  the 
order  beeches  law  we  cannot  rp\'oke  it  except  by  law,  and 
that  means  that  the  President  would  have  to  sign  whatever 
mea-siire  wc  passed.  Therefore  it  in  correct  to  say  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  two-thirds  vote  to  prevent  any  pro- 
posed cliange.  Prrlmps  I  should  modify  that.  It  would  re- 
quire a  two-tliirds  vote  if  the  President  were  not  convinced 
that  the  Congre.ss  was  right  in  its  action  in  disapproving  his 
action,  and  insisted  upon  his  position  and  vetoed  the  m'-'osure 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  probability  would  be,  of  course,  ti'.r  if 
the  President  hzd  m.ado  the  transfer  he  wotild  be  di.'iposcd  to 
veto  any  measui-e  wliich  changed  the  action. 
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Mr.  BYRNES.    I  a?ree  with 
Mr.   BORAH,     .^nether   thi 
have  to  be  paised  thrcush  both 
days. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Yls. 
Mr   BORAH.     Is  not  that 
nothing  eke  to  do.  of  course 
durini?  a  busy  seision  of  Congr 
it   tmportar.t  mea^UTf-.s  for 
hope  to  have  .such  a  mea.sure 
60  days 

Mr.  BYRNES      Of  ccur?e.  a 
tion  15  always  an  arbitrary- 
upon  because  it  was  th^^  provvs 
talnly  should  not  take  a  long 
lution.     Of  course,  that  matte- 
In  the  Senate,  oecau.'^e  in  th 
Mer.bers  are  :n  favjr  of  a  p 
In  lh::i  body  a  mat^r  c:in  bt 

There  is  nc^hins;   sacred  ai' 
a  picMMon  for  30  days  or  90 
th*^   TT-son    'hat    the   previou; 
which  fxiited  for  2  years,  a 
m-^u- ly  h-'.'re.  prcvided  for  tin  c 

M-    BARKLEY      Mr    Pi>'S.c 

Mr    BYRNES      I  yicid. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  R^curni^.c 
made  w:th  rt -pect  to  the 
a  f*o-*hird.s'  vote  of  the  Cor. 
Pre.sident  wirh  respect  to  an 
migh:  n^c.kf.  that  is  tiue  o' 
whjch  It  n.civ  1..L.T  dcb.re  to  Vx 
apprjve  of  the  repeal,  it  wou 
gres<  to  overrKie  his  veto  and 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     That  is 
of  any  ofhrr  law  Congrcs.- 

Mr.  BYRNES.     That  is  cor 
from  Idaho  that  I  gave  a  ere: 
mattt^r  some  years  a^o  when 
tical  matter.  I  do  not  think  it  \ 
As  a  practical  matter,  the 
not  aflecttKi  to  any  yreat  ex 
laws  here  in  the  city  of  Wi. 
when  my  friends  in  a  depart 
beuig  transferred  to  some  ot^ 
ceive  of  any  .such  order  by 
tranirfer  the  whole  ortranizat: 

Provision  is  made  in  this  b 
and  the  law  is  acimiiii.-^tered  c 
Tvventy -second  Street,  what 
130.000,000  people  of  this  cou 
individual,  because  the  indi". 
law  now  wJl  not  be  m  that  po; 
and  some  other  individual 
will  be  administering  it. 

Mr   BORAH.     Mr.  Presiderit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
CaroLna  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Ordinarily 
diilerence  whether  one  bureau 
a  particular  law.     Generally 
to  say.  furthermore,  that  I  an 
reorganization  of  the  Depart 
Congress  should  lose  entirely 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr 
position. 

Mr.  BORAH.     The  Cong 
which  to  act  upon  an  order 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  Pres 
be  sufficient  time  to  take  act 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  froih 
to  3  years,  action  will  have  tc 
If  we  could  conceive  of   the 


-g 


rajther  a  short  ti.me?     If  7.e  had 

■.vould  not  be  too  shoTN  but 

;.'%s.  when  Congros^;  h9d  befoie 

cqn.sid^^ration.   we  co'jJd  hardly 

rought  up  and  pxs.-':d  w.:h:n 


pro\^5ion  fi:<!:"g  a  n.T.e  Irr.i'a- 
^ alter.     Sixtv   ■i-Avs   was   fiX'-'d 
on  heretcfcr''  carried     It  cer- 
iir.o  to  pa-.i  such  a  joint  r'^so- 
would  only  be  of  importance 
Ho'ose  if  a   niaj'-riiy  oi   the 
'iposal.  they  can  act  vspAi  it. 
d  laved  for  a  Icng  t  time. 
lut  the  eO-d.iy  pre-  .5..Tn  over 
lays.     It  IS  r-!-.ad-.'  60  daj's  for 
authority    to   'hr;   Pr.fsidont. 
which  wii.^   ad-^p"trd  u.-.ani- 
ays. 
:  nt,  w:ll  ih-'  S  nator  ylield? 


fo  the  pom" 

retauir?ment   tha 


:te  1 
...sh  ;n 


nil 


ir, 


President 
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that. 

A  joint   r'^poluticn   v.-cu'.d 
Houses  of  Ccngrecs  wi'J.ui  60 


■-■"..ch  ha-  b<:-?n 
u  would  take 
ue.^s  to  ovcri.de  a  vetoi  of  the 
.'  repeal  cr  a-  y  allocation  he 
any  law  Con^.fSi  enacts  and 
peal  If  th  ■  P  '-.d  nt  did  net 
d  take  fAO-th.ruj  of  the  Con- 
; hereby  Mp-.ul  the  act. 


;re:s 
mi 
ident 
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Tchich  would  be  so  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Ccn^res.s  that 
a  rr.ajcrity  of  the  Senate  and  Hou:e  wouid  v.ant  to  act  upon 
It.  I  believe  we  cotJd  act  upon  it  in  CO  days. 

In  Vj33  the  President  issued  an  order  transferring  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  to  the  Farm  Credit  Admini.stration.  One  ':f 
the"  first  things  that  happened  in  this  administration  was 
that  merger  wliich  was  made  in  an  effort  to  put  v.-ithm  one 
organization  all  the  agencies  which  made  loans  to  farmers. 
Thf-n.  with  the  necessity  of  enacting  legislation  to  try  to 
relieve  the  suffering  incident  to  the  depr'-sion.  the  adm.n- 
i-stration  and  the  Congress  were  diverted  from  further  reor- 
ganization, and,  with  the  exception  of  one  other  order,  I 
do  not  think  any  change  was  made.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  change  of  one  bureau  of  one  dep-irtmenr  to  another 
department  that  would  be  of  vital  importance  except  to  the 
gentlemen  who  are  down  in  the  departments. 

Mr    BOR.VH      Mr    President 

Mr    BYRNE.?      I  ,  leld  to  the  Senator  from  Idr-ho. 

BOR.\H.     Under  the  pending  b.U    t^e  President  ha? 


more  true  of  th's  'han  it  is 

es. 

ect:  and  I  say  to  tlic  S-ina-  ,r 
t  deal  of  consideramr.  to  that 
it  was  boiore  us.  A;  a  piac- 
fould  ever  be  a  .seriou.-  problem. 
•:ple  of  the  United  S^ate*^  are 

t  by  the  officers  adminustei 'ncr 

ton.     I  cannot  grow  exc.ted 

cnt  talk  to  me  about  a  bureau 

r  department  I  cannjt  cn- 
iiny  President  that  would  net 
n  intact. 

U  for  that,  and  if  that  Is  done 
n  Eighteenth  S:rtet  m-tead  of 
[iflcrence  doei;  it  nri::e  to  the 
'ry?  V.'e  cannot  coun''  on  th^ 
liual  who  IS  admin;  teiiaiti  the 
xtion  forever.  Ht-  svil.  'of  -:.:ne. 
v^hom  we  do  not  kn?',;   ci   now 


Does  the  8  nator  from  South 
from  Idaho '^  , 

{^^ak.ng.  it  dc-es  not  m.ake  much 

or  another  bureau  admin. sters 

^peaking,  that  is  tiue.     I  vii^h 

quite-  .n  fav...r  of  rlit.  liit-. pu-tJ 

ncnt5,  but  I  do  n^^t  -i-.aik  :he 

it^  control  over  the  Lubjc--.. 

I  agree  With  the  Senator's 


would  have  only  60  ciays  m 
de  by  the  Presidji.t.       i 

,  I  agree  that  there  should 
n,  for  the  reason  which  is  m 

Idaho.  If  the  b.U  is  limited 
be  taken  in  the  next  3  years. 
President   n:iaking   any  order 


Mr 
pow-r 

Mr. 


:  ,  abrlish  bureaus,  has  he  not? 

BYRNES.  He  has.  Mr.  President,  with  liniitu-;oni. 
If  I  thcurht'  he  v;culd  really  do  that.  I  should  have  a  great 
deal  more  enthusiasm  for  the  measure  than  I  have. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  should  be  rather  enthusiastic  for  it  if  I 
could  name  the  bureaus.  Seriously,  I  think  some  bureaus 
shou'.d  be  aboli-died  and  others  consolidated,  but  I  ihmk 
Congr^s  has  some  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Of  course,  I  suppose  if  we  a*tcm.pted  to 
do  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  would  ha.o  the  same 
d'-'.^ire  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr  BORAH.  I  think  that  would  be  good,  to  a  marked 
ext>  lit. 

Mr  BVRNES.  There  exist  today  130  separate  organiza- 
tion.. It  we  should  give  each  Senator  the  opportunity  to 
make  one  suggestion  with  regard  to  abolishing  a  bifreau. 
we  should  still  have  left  a  surplus  wliich  we  ou^ht  to  dis- 
pose of.  It  should  be  mad:  certain  that  there  shall  be  no 
ab<.'... -filing  of  any  of  the  independent  or  regulatory  ccmmis- 
sicr^s.  because  these  are  commissions  which  the  Con'^re'-s  ha.s 
sa:d  should  perform  qua.si-judicial  function^^.  Of  crur'-e, 
they  are  rem.ovcd  from  any  such  consideration.  But.  aftf-r 
ail  when  such  eliminating  has  been  done,  what  is  left? 
N::thing  but  executive  offices.  There  rcm.^ins  the  Execu- 
tive. He  is  held  responsible  by  the  Ccn.iti Lution  for  the 
faithful  perform.ance  of  his  duty.  All  through  the  years  it 
has  been  m.y  opinion  that  the  Executive  ought  to  have  the 
p^vscr  to  consolidate  or  reorganize  the.se  tools  of  govcrnmen*. 
those  instruments  in  the  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  he  v.-;l!  be  abk-  m'^.re  effectively  to  admm- 
ih'.er  the  duties  placed  upon  him  by  the  Congre.>5,s  uudpr  the 
law.  Th?  C  ingress  enacts  the  law.  \Vh°;.  the  Corip^re.ss 
criacis  It  Congress  cannot  admini.':ter  it.  Ir  is  the  duty  of 
the  Executive  to  administer  it.  and  the  Executive  who  ;s 
chair  'd  with  that  duty  ought  to  be  given  the  most  effective 
machinery;  and  if  he  is  given  the  power  to  grou])  that 
machinery,  it  is  bound  to  be  more  effective  than  if  he  has 
no  discretion  at  all. 

Mr    BORAH.     Mr.  Prerident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Sor.-tor  frcm 
South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  BYRNES      I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  suppose  the  power  to  create  a  bureau 
wuuid  be  a  le?tislative  one? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Yes. 

Mr.  BORAH.  And  the  power  fo  abolish  it  would  be  a 
l-.g  slative  act? 

-Mr  BYRNES.  There  is  a  certain  deci.-ion  holding  that 
v.e  in.\y  delegate  that  power  to  the  Chief  Executive  under 
certa  n  siandards  and  limitations.  The  language  relative  to 
the  reorganizing  power  wa3  construed  in  this  case  in  connec- 
tion v.ith  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Shipping  Board 
to  tile  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  case  was  I.hrandtsen-Moller  Co.  v.  United  States  (14 
FVd.  Supp.  407'.  Ihis  ca.se  wa.>  decided  by  a  three-judge 
court  m  the  southern  district  oi  N<  v.-  Y.rk  and  has  recently 
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been  afEirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  other  grounds.  The 
case  of  Swai/ne  &  Hoyt.  Ltd.,  v.  United  States  <  10  Ani.  Mar. 
Cases,  1790 '  is  also  in  point. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  suppose  that  under  the  proper  rules  and 
standards  we  may  delegate  the  power  to  the  President. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Yes. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     It  is  wholly  a  Icchslative  act. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  says,  it  is  a 
delegated  legislative  power  which  is  being  executed  by  an 
officer  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  wi'hin 
standards  set  forth  in  the  law.  Also,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  !  Mr.  George]  said,  it  is  a  legislative  act, but  the  ix)wer 
to  do  this  act  has  been  delegated  to  an  executive  officer,  the 
President.  However,  the  requisite  limitations,  standards, 
and  statements  of  policy  relative  to  his  use  of  this  legislative 
power  are  in  the  law  and  he  must  perform  these  delegated 
legislative  powers  in  p'orsuance  of  the  law,  with  its  standards 
and  limitations. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  re- 
ferred a  number  of  times  to  130  bureaus  or  boards  that  are 
to  be  eliminated  by  the  proposed  act.  Will  the  Senator 
furnish  for  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  his  statement,  the  names 
of  the  bureaus  and  boards  that  are  affected? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  informa- 
tion asked  for  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  object'on,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(Tlie  information  referred  to  appears  at  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Byrnes'  remarks.) 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebra5ka  that  as  I  perused  the  list  of  these  agencies 
I  have  found  some  agencies  so  unimportant  that  I  did  not 
even  know  they  existed,  although  I  thought  I  was  rea.son- 
ably  well  informpd  as  to  the  agencies  of  the  Government. 
The  Senator  will  find  in  the  list  a  few  commissions  that 
are  nnt  active.  They  have  come  into  existence  during  the 
years  that  have  passed  h^  reason  of  the  actions  of  generous 
Congresses  in  establishing  commissions,  and  we  have  kept 
them.  They  have  long  since  performed  all  the  duties  they 
will  ever  perform,  and  the  chief  reason  for  their  continued 
existence  is  to  permit  those  in  charge  to  draw  some  com- 
pensation from  the  Government. 

Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  should  not  want  any  misunderstanding 
to  arise  as  the  result  of  the  question  I  asked.  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  major  portions  of  the  bill.  I  think  the 
Executive  should  have  the  authority  to  consolidate  and  to 
do  practically  anything  he  desires  with  reference  to  in- 
creasing efficiency  and  reducing  expense  in  connection  with 
these  bureaiLs  and  boards.  With  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
posal in  the  meastire  with  respect  to  the  office  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  some  other  matters  concerning  which 
the  Senator  will  enlighten  us,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr,  President,  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  make  that  statement;  and  knowing 
the  views  he  holds  with  respect  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
courts,  I  £un  well  satisfied  that  he  is  going  to  agree  with  me 
about  the  provisions  as  to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  made  reference 
to  the  matter  of  economy.  Whenever  we  provide  efBcient 
government  we  provide  an  economical  government.  If  we 
promote  efficiency  we  will  save  money.  Any  man  who  has 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Congress 
for  as  many  years  as  I  have  served  on  them  would  know 
that.  If  I  had  power  under  the  bill  to  group  these  organiza- 
tions so  as  to  prevent  duplication  of  the  same  activity  in  de- 
partment after  department,  I  should  undertake  to  do  so, 
and  I  would  also  save  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  dollars  by 
the  tran.sfer  of  bureaus  and  independent  offices  into  regu- 
lar dcpar;ments. 


Is  there  any  excu.se  for  having  130  personnel  acn's, 
instead  of  having  pyersonnel  apents  put  only  into  ten  act  ncies 
of  the  Governnien:?  Is  tln^ie  any  reason  for  havine  lav.'yers 
scattered  in  every  department,  supposedly  advisin;;?  When- 
ever you  appoint  counsel  you  must  buy  lawbook>  and  install 
a  library.  Yet;  can  never  get  counsel  to  look  a'  the  law- 
books in  the  office  in  the  building  across  the  stre.'t.  or  those 
in  the  next  office  in  the  same  build. ng.  The  book.s  must  be 
'my  btxiks."  "The  law  does  not  read  light  unless  it  is  in 
my  books."  Senators  will  find  law  Lbranes  .Hatterpd  all 
over  the  city  of  Wash.njton. 

Senators  will  find  publicity  officials  in  the  vareou.'-;  dei:a::- 
ments.  II  the  otfiets  of  all  these  publicity  olfieiais  weie 
abolished,  and  publicity  officials  placed  only  in  tlu  10  d:- 
partments.  efficiency  and  economy  would  result.  They  could 
be  placed  one  iii  each  of  the  established  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  this  would  be  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

However,  the  question  is  bigger  than  that.  I  submit  that 
we  cannot  have  intelligent  administration  of  the  Govcrnm.cnt 
unless  we  can  bring  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Government 
into  regularly  established  departments  with  a  head  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  who  can  bring  *o  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chief  Executive  twice  a  week  a'  the  Cabinet 
table  the  problems  affecting  those  agents.  As  it  stands  now, 
that  cannot  be  done.  We  have  agencies  all  over  the  city  of 
Wa."hingtcn.  Ne  Senator  could  tell  a  constituent  where  he 
could  find  them.  These  officials  never  get  to  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive.   He  cannot  know  where  they  are. 

I  saw  m  the  newspapers  a  few  days  ago  the  statement  that 
the  President  had  appointed  a  representative  with  the  hoi^e 
of  getting  in  touch  with  the  various  independent  offices  of 
the  Government.  Tliat  gentleman  will  have  a  fine  time  even 
getting  in  touch  w.tli  them.  Hou'  can  their  problems  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President?  However,  when 
they  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President,  he  may 
prevent  confl'ct.  He  cannot  new  prevent  conflicts.  Do 
Senators  know  hew  we  now  prevent  conflicts?  Wc  establi.sh 
another  com.mi.ssion  to  provide  accountants  for  all  of  these 
commissions  to  go  arcund  and  to  try  to  prevent  them  from 
issuing  statements  that  are  m  conflict  unth  each  other.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  a.'^ked  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  that,  and  $100,000  was  given.  This  was  given 
merely  to  prevent  one  department  that  never  has  heard  of 
another  department,  except  through  the  newspapers,  from 
is.suing  conflicting  statements. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Byrnes  for  the  Record 
is  as  follows: 

Dcpartmcn'"     boards,    commisnotis,    authoriiies.    corpcTatlcnn .    and 
activities  of  the  Government  of  the   United  States  as  of  Jan.   1, 
I'JZI 
I.  Congres-sional  establishments 6 

.Architect   cf    t.he   Capitol. 
Botanic    Garden 
General   .^cro■.; nting   Office. 
Goveinment   Printing   Office. 
Library  of   Co.igre.^s. 
Smithscnian. 
n.  Executive   and    independer.t   estabhshments: 

1.  Departments 10 

Department    of    State. 
D!.-j:f.rtn.L;it   tf   the   Trca.sury. 
War  Department. 
Dej^artmr-nt    of    Jvisti'^e 
Post   Otace   Department. 
Depart.Tient   of    the   N.r-y 
D  partment  of  the  Interior. 
D  partment   of  Agriculture. 
Dtpartmcnt   of    Commerce. 
Department   of  Labor 

2.  Independent   e.xectitive  agencies 31 

.\.mcrican  Battle  Monuments  CommLssion, 

California  Pacific  International  Elxpositioii. 

Central   StatlstlraJ   Board. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

Commission   of    Fine   A.'ts. 

Coordinator  for  Indu.stna2  Cooperation. 

Emergency   Comservatinn    Work, 

Farm   Credit  Administration. 

Federal  Emergency  Adm.mlstration  o\  Public  Works. 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admi'.lstratlon, 

PederiJ   Home  Loan  Bank   Board. 
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XL  Executive  and  Independent 

2.  Indep*'ndcnt  executive 
Federal    Housing 
Federal   Reserve 
Great  Lakes  Expos! : 
National  Advisory 
National  Archives 
National  Capital 
National   Emergenc  r 
National  Mediation 
National    Resources 
Prison  Industries 
Railroad    Retlrcmeiit 
Rural  Electrlflcatlo 
Social  Security 
U.   8.   Beard   ot  Ta:: 
U   S   Employees 
U    S.  Railroad  Adm|n 
U    S    Tariff  Con 
U    S    Texas  Center 
Veterans'    Adminis 
Works  Progress 

5.  Independent  regulator 

Federal  Communic 
Federal  Power  Cor 
Federal  Trade  Crux 
Interstate   Comme 
KatJonal  Bltunimot 
National  Lr.bor  Rr 
Securities  Exchan^ 
U    S    Maritime   C 
4.  Independent  corporati 
Exp'.rt-Impcrt  Ban 
Pfdcra'.   Deposit    In 
Federal   Prison  Ir.d 
Federal   Surplus   C^ 
Reccr.struction  Fir. 
Tennessee  Valley 

6.  Dependent    corpcratic 

President 

Comrr.cd.ty   Credit 
E'ectric  Hcmr  a;id 
Federal    Farm    Mo;- 
Home   Owners 
Savir.gs   and   Loan 

6.  Establlsiimtnts      ar.d 

h:iv'n<T   s'-piirate    fcuc 
Alaska  Railroad. 
Bure.Ui  cf  tlie  Bvt 
Comn:it*ce  on  li^.c 
Ccr.^urr.rrs'  Couns< 

C  :;mTi!ss!cr. 
Corsumers'   Project 
Federal  Ccmmittee 
General    Claimo    A 

N!'-x  CO 
Ir'.dian  Arts  and 
Inland    WatTways 
li.ttrr.atior.al      Boi: 

States,   Alaska. 
Internr.tion.il     B.  i 

States    ard    Mex 
Iutern.it:cnal   Joa 

rnd    Canada. 
Mixed    Clnims 

Germany 
National   Youth 
Panama  Canal 
Puerto  RiCo  R'?con 
Special  Mexican 
Tennessee  Valley 
C-iited   States 
Virgin  I:;lands  Co" 

7.  Administrative   comml 

Board  of  Review 
Board  of  Trustees 

tories. 
Central   Statistical 
Federal  Open 
Food  and  Drug 
Foreign  Service 
Fore.gu  Trade 
Grain  Futures 
Migratory  Bird 
National  Prrest 
National  Munition:; 
National  Park  Tru  it 
Library  of  Congress 


estpblishments — Contiiiued. 

aijencips — Continued. 
Aiminlstration. 
BoiTd. 


and  Planning  Commlssloa. 
Council.  j 

Board.  | 

Committee. 

anizaticn  Administration. 
Board. 
1  Adn-unistraticn. 


mi^ion 

nial  Commission. 
ttration 
Adinlnistration. 

agencies' 8 

tions  Commission. 
rr|ml£S!on. 
ission. 

Comm.isscn. 
3  Coal  Comnnssioa. 
ticn.s  Board 
CommiJsicn. 
ssicn. 


lurance   Ccrn-raticn. 

istries,  Inc.  ' 
mmcdities   Corporation. 

ir.ce   Cv.rp.jration.  I 

thority.  ' 

reporting    directly    to  t^.s 


Cori 


Marl  :et 
Ccm 
Bu  Id 
Zoni(s 
Corim 
Corse 
Re  3erv 


'  Th.l3   classification   includes 
m.'vriJy  regulatory.     -\11  of  the 
latory    functlonsf.    and    many    of 
have  some  regulatory  activities. 
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atithoritiea.   corporations,   and 
the  United  States  03  of  Jan.  1, 


ion  Commission 
mmittee  on  Aercnauf.cs. 


Appeals, 
nsatior.  Commissicn, 
ilstration. 


C"rp.jr:iticn, 
Farm   Autl".  ^Tlty. 
Erage  Cmpuny 
Lo4n   Corporation. 

Iii>i.ra:;ce   Ccrpc  ration, 
gjvenunenial      crpura'.cns 
■^c.    and   staff 


rrof 

-istrial   Analysis. 

1.   Naticn^il  B;tu;:unc 


IS   Cfcal 


en  ApprcnTic-?  Teaming 
3itrati..n.   United   Slates 


(lHu 


Ct-afts  Board. 

Corporaticn, 
.:ndary     Commisoicn.     U.-ittcJ 

ltd   Canada 

ndary     Ccmmissicn.     Ur.-.ted 
•:o 

Commission,   Unred   States 


It 


mission.    United    States    and 
nistration. 


A(lm 


truer Icn  Administration. 
Mixed  Claims  Contmissi.on. 
jftssoclated  Cooperatives.  Inc. 
Corporation. 


Hcv  sing 


tees 

icnltural  Processing  Tax, 
Df  tlie  Postal  Savings  D.-posl- 


AgT 


13 


Committee. 
Committee. 

mission. 

ing  Commission. 

Board. 

iission. 

rvation  Ccmmissirn. 
atlon  Commission. 
Control  Beard. 

Fund  Board. 
Triist  Fund  Board. 


ncies   whose   activities   are   pri- 
lents  have  im.portant   regn- 
the   other   independent    agencies 


a  je 

d£  partnv 


Drpartmcnts.    boards.    ron.7;:ss:cns.    authorities,    corp<jratxons.    and 
activities  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  of  Jan.  1, 
J 9.?7- -Continued 
n.  Executive  and  independent  establishments — Continued. 

8.  Advi.=orv   romntittees  established   by   law  or   Ex'^cu- 

ti'vf   order  and   reportlnf?   to  the   President —     25 

Advisory  Ccmmittee  on   .Mlotmrnts. 

Advisory  Council,  Emergency  Conservation  Work. 

Advisory    Council    for    the    Govern.-nent    of    the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Central   Housing  Ccmmittee. 

Committee  on  District  of  Columbia  Fiscal  Re- 
lations. 

Ccmmittee  on  Farm  Ten.incy 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Council  of  Personnel  Administra'ion 

Executive  Committee  on  Commercial  Policy. 

Federal  Board  of  Hospitaii^atiLin 

Ftdrral  Board  of  Surveys   and  Maps. 

Federal  Powt  r  Policy  Committee. 

Great   Plains  Committee. 

Inquiry  on  Cooperative  Enterpri.se  in  Europe 

Interdepartmental  Comm.ittee  en  Civil  Interna- 
tional Aviation 

Interdepartmental    Ccimmittee    on    Health    and 
Welfare  Activities. 

Interdepartmental  Ccmmittee  on  Safety  in  Fed- 
eral   Department.':. 

Interdepartmental   Loan   Committee. 

National  Advisory  Conimiitv-e  cu  Aeronautics. 

National    j\dvisery    Committee    cf    the    National 
Youth   Administration. 

National  Drought   Committee. 

President's  Committee   ou  Administrative  Man- 
agement. 

President's  Committee  on  Vocational  Education. 

Quetico-Superior  Committee. 

Radio  Advisory  Committee. 
&    Miscellaneous  establishments 9 

Columbia  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

Howard   University. 

National  Academy  of  Science. 

National   Railroad   Labor  Board. 

National  Training  School  for  Eoj-s. 

Textile  Foundation,  Inc. 

United    States    High    Commissioner,    Philippine 
Islands. 

United  States   Soldiers'  Home. 

Washington  National  Moiiument  Society. 

Total !33 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having 
arrived,  the  morning  hour  is  termiiiated,  and  Senate  Re;olu- 
ticn  177  automatically  goes  to  the  calendar. 

Mr   W.AGNER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRF..SIDIXG  OPFICER.  Tt^e  S-ni-tor  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BYP?:ES.  I  mov»-  that  *h-e  .?  -nate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration cf  S^^nate  b.ll  2970,  which  is  known  as  the  Govern- 
ment reorganization  bill. 

PREVENTION  OF  .\ND  PrjJISII^IENT  FOR  LYNCHING 

Mr.  W.AGNER.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
coniider;:.ticn  of  House  bill  1507,  the  so-called  antiivnchjng 
bill. 

Mr.  BOR.\H.     I  su^RPst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
suggests  the  absence  oi  a  quorum 

Mr.  BYRNES  Mr  Pre^!dent,  may  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  say  that  I  said  I  thought  the  Vice  President  xmight  not 
be  able  to  see  n:e.  but  I  did  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  be  able  to  .see  m.'\     '  Laughter.  ] 

The  PRESIDI.NG  OFFICER.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  could  see  but  not  recognize  his  very  dear  fnend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  have  been  on  thp  floor  since  shortly  after 
12  o'clock,  and  I  thought  I  had  thp  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Tlv:  Chair  will  be  glad  to 
rulf  en  that  question  at  the  termiinaticn  of  the  quorum  call 
dem.anded  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roil. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  ur.d  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 
Andrews 
As  hurst 
Ai^tin 


Baiikh'^ad 

Bar^:.>y 

Berry 


B '  i  bo 

Biilklcy 

Bi^rah 

Bulow 

Bridges 

Burke 

Brown,  N  H. 

Byrd 

1937 
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Bvrnes 

Graves 

Lundeen 

Revno'ds 

Capper 

GrLni 

Mc.».aL>o 

Russf  11 

Caiaway 

GufTey 

Mf  Curran 

Schwartz 

Clark 

Ha;f 

McGill 

Bchwellenbach 

CI  avez 

Harrion 

M.-T:r!!ar 

S>ioppard 

Connally 

HPt;'' 

M.  Nary 

Ship- tead 

Cope  I  and 

H^vfi.  n 

M!..er 

Smatliers 

Ehivis 

Herring 

Mliiton 

Siultn 

Dieterlch 

Hitchcock 

Murray 

Thon-as.  Okla. 

Dc'tiahey 

John.scn.  Colo. 

Norris 

Thumas,  Utah 

Duffv 

Kins^ 

Nyr 

Tcwrstnd 

E.l<  nder 

La  Follette 

0  Mahoncy 

TruHian 

Fiazicr 

Lee 

O'.trton 

Tvdlnj-, 

G'-org,e 

L«wls 

Pf-pper 

Vandonberg 

Gibson 

Lcdire 

Pittnian 

V^an  Niivs 

Gillette 

Logan 

Pope 

Wi.gner 

Glass 

Louerran 

RadcUffp 

White 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  reannounce  the  absences  and  the  reasons 
therefor  of  certain  Senators  as  stated  by  me  on  the  previous 
call  for  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-four  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.  A  quorum  is  present.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  cf  the  Senator  frcm  New  York  ITvIr. 
'VV'AGNE.R]  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  bill  1507,  the  so-called  antilinching  bill. 

Mr,  HARRISON.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  that 
motion  is  not  in  order,  and  I  base  that  point  of  order  on 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  last 
session  adopted  an  order  with  wliich  most  Senators  are  fa- 
miliar. At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
B.\RKLEYi  said: 

I  move  that  the  bill  H.  R.  1507.  the  so-called  antllynching  bill, 
be  made  the  ."special  order  cf  bULines.<i  for  considenitirn  immedi- 
ately fu'lowing  the  disposition  of  tho  bill  to  be  reported  at  the 
berinnmg  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  by  the  Committee  on 
A:,'ricu!ture  and  Forestry,  pursuant  to  Senate  Rcsuluiion  I08,  rela- 
tive to  farm  IcEtislatinn,  and  said  hill  shall  thcebv  become  and 
remain  the  unfinished  business  until  the  same  is  disposed  cf. 

That  was  the  solemn  action  of  the  Senate,  voicing  the 
opinion  that  the  antilynching  bill  should  not  be  taken  up 
until  after  farm  legislation  was  out  of  the  way. 

So  I  submit  that,  in  view  of  the  action  already  taken  by 
the  Senate,  the  motion  now  made  is  not  in  order  and  will 
not  be  in  order  until  after  farm  legislation  shall  be  out  of 
the  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Chair  is  constrained  to 
rule  that  the  fact  that  House  bill  1507  has  be^n  made  a  spe- 
cial order  does  not  in  any  sense  preclude  the  Senate  frcm 
taking  it  up  and  disposing  of  it  at  any  time  previous  to  the 
time  set  by  the  special  order.  Tlie  Chair,  therefore,  over- 
niles  the  point  of  order.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will   state  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     "What  is  the  pending  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pending  motion  is  that 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  "W'agner]  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  1507,  being 
a  bill  to  assure  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  to  punish  the  crime 
cf  lynching. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  fail  to  find  anywhere 
in  the  President's  message  any  mention  of  this  matter  on  the 
legislative  program.  "What  was  the  session  called  for?  I 
ask  the  leader  of  the  majority  side  and  the  leader  of  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  myself  really  do  not  know. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  to  the  Senatoi  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  really  do  know. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  teU  us. 

Mr.  >^ARKLEY.  I  know  because  I  have  read  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  the  caU  for  the  extraordinary  session. 
It  was  called  primarily  to  enact  farm  legislation,  then  to 
enact  reorganizatio.T  legislation,  to  enact  wage  and  hour 
legislation,  and  to  jpve  study,  at  least,  to  the  consideration 


of  tax  legislation  and  antltru.^-t  legislation.  But.  while  T  rjn 
answering  the  Senator's  question.  I  think  it  h  p-inpcr  ti>  .v,,v 
that  the  Senate  also  made  an  order  of  its  own.  vs  .;:ic.ut  regard 
to  any  rrcoM^mendations  of  the  President,  wh-ch  committed 
the  Senate  to  the  consideration  of  the  biil  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  m.o'ion  made  bv  the  Senator  firm  New  York, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Oii.  yes. 

Mr.  BARIvLKY.  Aiid  to  consider  that  bill  either  lifter  :hr 
farm  bill  is  out  of  the  wi.y.  or.  if  it  s-es  fit.  brfure  fr.i-  fiiim 
bill  is  ttikcn  up.  It  is  not  nece.-.,'-an;,y  to  be  Ui'-^i-pit  tecl  m 
m^y  judgment,  as  any  violation  either  of  tlie  obligation  of  th^^ 
Senate  to  deal  with  the  President's  program  ci  m  any  wtiv 
violative  of  its  own  obligation  to  deal  with  tins  p..n  of  the 
program  which  the  Senate  set  in  advance  for  usf  If. 

Ml-.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  tlie  S^niator  from  Kentucky. 
He  did  noi  mention  this  b.ll  as  one  of  the  measures  em- 
braced in  the  call  of  the  President.  He  said  the  Senate,  on 
its  own  motion.  decidedl4t  would  consider  this  matter — but 
when  was  the  Senate  to  consider  it?  Now?  No!  After  the 
farm  bill  shall  have  been  dispwed  of.  Of  cou-f-.-^e  the  Senator 
from  N-.  vv-  York  is  not  interested  in  the  farm  b.ll.  He  w.vuid 
like  to  have  us  postpone  the  farm  bill  indefinitely.  T]\e 
Senator  from  New  York  is  bound  to  know  that  lui,  motion 
to  bring  this  measure  before  the  Senate  is  going  to  cause 
seme  delay.  Tlie  Senator  from  New  York  is  supposed  to  be 
close  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  is  suppa'^ed 
to  be  one  cf  his  intim.ates.  He  is  supposed  to  do  what  the 
President  tells  him  to  do.     !  Laughter. i 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield'? 

Mr.  CONNALLY. 
York  ;  Mr.  W.«gner  1 

Mr.  COPELAND. 
that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY. 


I  meant  tho  junior  Senator  frcm  New 

[Laughter.] 
I  merely  desired  to  be  ver>'  su.'-e  about 

Yes;  I  meant  the  junior  Senator  from 


Nev,-  Ycrk  IMr.  W.^g.nerI.  [Laughter  on  the  ficor  and  m 
the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  must  admonish 
the  occupants  of  the  galleries  against  any  manifestation  of 
approval  or  disapproval.  The  occupants  of  the  paileries  are 
here  as  guests  of  the  Senate  and  must  obey  its  rules  in  that 
respect.    OtherwL~e  the  Chair  will  order  tlie  galleries  cleared. 

Mr.  CONN/.LLY,  Mr.  Picsidf  nt.  I  love  to  hear  that  bca,st 
of  the  Chair.  I  never  3'et  have  seen  the  gallenes  cleared  nor 
any  attempt  to  clear  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the  Senator  from  Te.xas 
wishes  to  prccipiLate  it,  he  wiU  see  the  gallenes  cleared  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  frcm  Texas  is  not  talk- 
ing to  the  occupants  of  the  galleries.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  is  now  in  the  chair,  may  be  doing  so.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Texas  is  talkmg  to  his  fellow  Senators.  I  am 
not  tr>'ing  to  arouse  the  risibilities  of  the  occupants  of  the 
galleries.  I  am  trying  to  arouse  a  sense  ol  fairness  and 
justice  in  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  carry  out  the  pk-dce 
we  made  at  the  last  session  that  the  first  thing  we  .-.hculd 
do  at  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  would  be  to  take  up  tlie 
farm  bill.  That  is  the  measure  the  President  pai'ticularly 
wants  considered. 

But  to  revert  to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  Is  he  doing 
today  what  the  President  told  him  to  do?  No.  Let  hira 
read  the  President's  message.  The  President  wants  the  Con- 
gress to  addi-ess  itself  first  to  farm  legislation.  Tlie  Senator 
from  New  York  wants  to  go  off  on  a  vote-catching  expedition 
in  Harlem.  [Laughter.]  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
his  mind  and  eye  on  the  future. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  refer  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Very  well;  because  so  far  as  the  .semor 
Senator  from  New  York,  myself,  is  concerned.  I  d:d  not 
succeed  in  getting  those  votes  in  Harlem,     i Laughter.] 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  semor  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CoPKLANDj  had  followed,  the  jruidance  and  direction  of 


k 


I 


I 


40 

the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
have  gotten  them.    !  Laughter 


The  PPwESIDING  OFFICER 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indjana? 

Mr,  CONNALLY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILTON.  There  ought 
which  Senator  is  meant.    Th 
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York  iMr.  Wagner],  he  might   ! 
I  believe  the  j'onior  Senator 


from   New   York   supported   t  ne   .senior   Senator   from    New 
York— no;  he  did  not.    I  beg  ei  erybody's  pardon,    i  I^vmhtcr.  i 
Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  y  eld? 


Does  the  Senator  from  Texao 


not  to  be  any  confasioa  about 
senior  Senator  from  New  York 


IMr.  CoPELANDi  ha3  already  )een  on  a  vote-qetting  expedi- 
tion. I  suppose  the  junior  Jenatcr  from  New  York  iMr. 
Wacner  1  will  understand  thai 

Mr.  CONN.\LLY.     No  one 
to  which  Senator  is  referred  td 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICEH 
Senators   that   a  rule  of   the 


las  any  confusion  of  mind  as 
I  am  ref'Trmg  to  the  ji;n:or 
Wagn-ehI  of  course. 

The  Chair   v.-iU   suggest   to 
Senile   provide.?   against   per- 
sonal; las  by  Senators.    The  (thair  is  mandattnly  instructed 
to  enforce  that  rule  and  the  C.  lair  will  do  so. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Let  us  uiderstand  the  Chair.    I  do  not 
regard  the  Senator  from  Texas  as  having  made  any  per.-onal 


allusions.    The  Senator  from 


reference  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Cope- 
land  i  in  connection  with  a  matter  that  docs  not  aflect  the 
businejs  of  the  Senate,  because  he  was  running  for  another 


ofiBce  in  New  York.    I  am  ta 
from  New  York  IMr.  Wacnir 


ness  now  pending  before  the  Senate.    The  Chair  is  not  going 


to  muzyle  the  Senator  from 
parliamontary  riile. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEA 


Senator  from  Texas  that  he  has  no  desire  to  muzzle  the  Sen- 


ator from  Texas,  but  the  rule 


Indiana   iMr.  Minton]    made 


king  about  the  junior  Senator 
in  connection  with  the  busl- 


Texas  when  he  is  within  the 


The  Chair  will  statt*  to  the 


of  the  Senate  provides  a^iiainst 


any  Senator  indulging  In  pofsonahties,  and  the  Chair  will 
enforce  that  rule. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  violated 
that  rule,  will  the  Senator  ^.-ho  nnw  occupies  the  thair  .'^o 
rule?  I  do  not  appreciate  an'  icipation  and  ir.:;maii(  t  on  the 
part  of  the  Chair  that  the  4ffnator  from  Tixas  i.s  |oing  to 
violate  a  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Tlie  Senator  from  Texas  wiU 
proceed  within  the  rule. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Texas  i.<!  prtf^eedin^ 
within  the  rule,  and  that  rule  also  permits  d;5cu.«sir.f|  ruhnjTS 
of  the  Chair  whenever  he  :ets  good  and  r.^ady  to  do  so 
[Laughter.]    He  is  ready  eve:i  if  he  is  not  good.      Laughter  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^-  The  Scnr.tor  frcn:;  Texas  w:i: 
proceed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  thank   the  Chair.     His  direction   tr. 
proceed  is  confirmation  and  iiffirm.aticn  that  so  far  as  he  h. 
gone  the  Senator  from  Texa.s  has  not  violated  the  rule. 

For  what  purpose  was  thi?  Congre-ss  convened  m  .special 
session?  A  distinguished  Republican  at  a  State  conve-^.ticn 
in  Texas  once  made  an  observation  which  is  quite  apropos. 
A  resolution  was  submitted  to  regulate  patronage  dealmg 
with  postmasters  under  t]\e  Republican  adminiBtration. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  wi angling  and  finally  this  promi- 
nent Republican  said.  "Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  cannot  deal  with 
the  postmaster  situation,  what  are  we  here  for?" 
[Laughter.) 

So  I  ask.  "What  are  we  heije  for?"  Why  has  the  President 
of  the  United  States  under  his  constitutional  power  called 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  their  homes  where  they 
were  investigating  condition;;  and  ascertaining  the  views  of 
the  people  with  regard  to  aA  national  problems?  Why  did 
he  call  us  back?  Read  the  liEcoRo.  It  fails  to  disclose  any- 
where that  the  President  of  ;he  United  States  mentioned  or 
had  in  mind  the  particular  piece  of  proposed  legislation  now 
under  discussion.  I  challenge  the  junior  Senator  fnom  New 
York  [Mr.  WagnuI  to  rise  in  his  place  and  say  whether  or 
not  that  proposed  legislation  is  on  the  program  as  submitted 
by  the  President  in  his  messa  ge.  There  is  no  answer.  Those 
of  us  accustomed  to  runnin;  to  the  telepboae  booth  while 


some  Senator  is  speakinc;  on  the  floor,  and  telephoning  the 
Wh.te  House,  should  run  cut  there  now  and  get  a  message 
of  that  koid  and  come  back  and  tell  the  Senate*  about  it. 
Laughter.) 

Are  we  breaking  the  faith':'  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  H.APw-^isoN]  pointed  out  that  at  the  last  session  it  was 
ordered  by  the  Senate — the  Senator  from  Mississippi  .^a:d 
"sclemnly"  ordered,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  solemn  act  and 
I  believe  it  was  intended  to  be  so — that  the  fir.^t  thmg  we 
would  do  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  would  be  to  take 
up  the  farm  problem.  But  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  B.\r.KLEYl — I  am  going  to  have  to  begin  to  talk 
about  senior  and  junior,  apparently — the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  says.  now.  "We  did  that:  we  premised  it:  v,-e  made 
the  pledrre:  we  put  it  in  the  Record  and  we  had  it  printed: 
but  that  d:d  not  mean  anything:.  We  can  change  our  minds 
whenever  we  sec  fir.  Whenever  tlv  bov.s  ccme  around  and 
ir.ake  it  hot  for  me  and  tell  me  we  have  to  get  a  certain  bill 
through,  whencvei  they  put  the  pres.sure  on  me  and  say  we 
have  to  get  a  certain  bill  through  before  the  next  city  elec- 
tion, we  can  change  our  minds."  That  is  the  statement  of 
the  leader,  and  I  am  following  h:m — as  far  as  I  can  go. 
i  Laughter.] 

Let  us  see  what  else  we  did.  I  send  to  the  desk  cerrain 
proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  the  Senate  and  ask  the 
clerk  to  read,  be::;mning  on  page  11335  and  ending  on  the 
next  page. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiihoiU  objection,  the  clerk 
will  read,  as  requ  .Ntrd, 

The  legislatiV'^  i  k :  i<  r.  .ai  as  follows: 

rno.-.RvM    r 'H    n'.;  :Kh    ^Nn   BENrriT   or    ai-.rk ti.tt-ki: 

Mr  rii.no  Mr,  Presldrnl,  bccuuse  It  la  an  fmcriic tv-v  matter  I 
ft.  k  vin.»i.iniou«  con.sent  that  Uit*  S««natc  proccnl  u>  th'  (  ot,;  ;at'M\- 
tli'ti  af  S-!a'.i    .hv.-.f  K<  <i  '.'illon  JOT.  ll'.c  ;\Krlcult  vir.il  rt'liff  lUtMsvirtv 

Thi'    \  !<  F.    1  Rf.v:   >  .N  v    1<    there    obJtcDou    to    ihv    M'i,ut;t    ul    the 

.Mr    'i  !!•  >M  \>  •  ■:'   (  'K. 

Ul.'  J.^Kil  rcsoluUon 

The  Vtcs  PiustrcNT.  We  have  not  yet  rrMhr'l  \\w  u.-^^Muin-imt 
stiic"      la   ihoro   objection    to   Iho   request,    ol    tlu'    t?i:  .11.1    Uoiu 

M.sMSJlppI? 

.Mr  Ci..*RK  Mr  President.  I  RSk  that  t]io  j-.int  r<>;i;';t:on  b> 
read 

M:  I  A  roMrrrr  Mr.  President,  I  also  sliould  like  to  huve  the 
Joi!,:   r  '^   :  .:'lon   read. 

The  Vice  President.  The  clork  will  rr.id  tlio  Joint  rr.solutlon 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J    Res.  207 »   was  read  a.-^  follows; 

"Joint  resolution  expressing  the  views  of  the  Congress  as  to  a 
proprum  for  the  rt-hof  and  benefit  of  agriculture.  ' 

Mr.   CONNALLY.     Mr.   President.   I  want   the   S- nate   to 
listen  to  this.    This  is  what  we  passed. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

"W'hfTeii.s  th-?  whole  Nation  suffers  when  agriculture  Is  depressed; 

]    ar.d 

'■\^TicTcas  the  Nation  has  felt  and  still  feels  the  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic cr>nsequencts  ol  two  different  kinds  of  misfortune  m  ugri- 
cu't'ire.   and 

'Whereas  the  first  of  these  misfortunes  wa?  the  ruinou-;  rJccIhne 
in  farm  prices  from  1929  to  1932;  and 

"Whereas  the  second  kind  of  misfortune  was  the  drought  of 
1934.  followed  by  the  drought  of  1936:  and 

■'Whereas  a  permanent  farm  program  should  (a)  provide  not 
only  for  soil  conservation  but  also  for  replacing  the  crop-adjust- 
m^Jit  methods  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  Act  (b)  protect 
agriculture  and  con.sumers  against  the  ccnsequeiices  of  drought, 
and  10  safeguard  farmers  and  the  business  01  the  Nation  tigauist 
the  consequences  of  farm  price  decline;   and 

■  Whereas  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  permanent  farm 
legislation  should  be  based  upon  the  following  fundamental  prin- 
ciples: 

"lit  That  farc^.fTs  are  entitled  to  their  fair  share  of  rhe  national 
Income. 

"(2i  That  con-sumers  should  be  afforded  protection  ar;ainst  the 
consequences  of  drought  by  storage  of  reserve  supplies  of  bi^^-crop 
years  for  use  in  time  of  crop  failure; 

"(3)  That  If  consumers  are  given  the  protection  of  .such  an  ever- 
normal  granary  plan,  farmers  should  be  safeffiiardod  at;ain.'st  undue 
price  declines  by  a  system  of  loans  s'lpplcmentmg  theu"  national 
soil -conservation  program,   and 

"(4 1  That  control  ji  agricultural  .~urplu.se5  above  th^  ev^r-nor- 
mal  granar>-  supply  is  necessary  to  si\feguard  the  Nations  Invest- 
ment In  loans  and  to  protect  farmers  against  a  price  collap.-.e  due 


■uT      .Mr.  President,  I  dr  ;;re  tii  ifTcr  'wo 
■~rlcUy  clerical,  to  c,ivi..y   t^o  v,  inN   in 
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to  bumper  yields  resu  ting  in  production  beyond  all  domestic  and 
foreign  i^eeci, 

"Now.  thrr.  fore,  be  it 

"Ecsolicd.  etc..  Thut  abundant  production  of  farm  products 
should  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse,  that  therefore  le'-'t.-latiun 
carrying  out  tlic  fore;oinp  principles  v.-i:i  be  fu'st  to  eni-age  the 
atttntlnn  of  the  Ccnpi-es-s  up  in  it;,  recor.-ering;  and  that  "it  Is  the 
pcn&e  cf  tli"^  Congre.'^s  that  a  permanent  farm  prcrram  based  upuu 
these  principles  should  be  enacted  rs  .'■:oon  as  pos.'-italc  after  Con- 
gress reconvenes." 

Mr.  L.\  FoLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the  .Srnalor  frcr.i 
Mi:-.s!s.=  !!ipi  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "reconvenes"  Dc  y 
the  Senator  have  in  'nind  a  tpc-cial  sesiilcn  or  the  next  rctrulur 
6es.sion? 

Mr.  Bii.Bo.  In  the  p"ent  a  .'special  sesFion  should  be  c  died,  tlie 
joint  rcr-olutic!!  v.-nuid  onply  to  tlir.t.     It   rieans  ar.;-"  s' r.-  ion 

Mr,  La  Fom.fttk  Tl.at  is  th^  tnterpretjitlcn  I  placed  ui''in  it. 
but  I  wanted  tlie  Rrr irc  to  show  Tl^.at  that  was  the  understand- 
in?  of  the  author  of  ti  e  Joint  re.-.olution, 

Mr.  B.'Liio,  It  relates  to  the  r.ext  '=r.'-si.in. 

Mr.  Bakkity.  As  I  i  ndcn^nnd.  the  Joint  repolutirn  w?.'=  urar.l- 
mousiv  reported  from  :he  Ccmnaittce  on  Agr-culture  ano  Forestry. 
and  follows  the  in-stn  ciions  given  a  tew  days  ago  to  that  com- 
niiltce  to  report  a  mecture  along  tliete  lines  during  the  i:r.'=t  w^^ek 
of  the  next  session,  whether  it  is  the  rcgvilar  session  01  a  tjuei..! 
sefFion. 

Mr  King.  M.iy  I  inq  .lire  of  the  S'3nator  from  Mississippi  v,hether 
the  Senator  from  Sout  1  Carolina  |Mr,  Smitkj.  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foies'.ry,  appicvei  the  Joint  resol'U- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bn.BO,  Ke  does 

Mr.  McKet.t  AR  Mr  President,  let  me  Inquire  vhe*hrr  or  not.  afttr 
tlie  Joint  resolution  siiHll  be  passed,  lo;".uri  will  be  mude  by  the 
Comniodlt\'  Credit  Coiporutlon 

Mr  Piipo  There  is  a  perfect  understanding  with  the  executive 
deptutnient  that  nn  Executive  order  wlU  be  i.ssued  granting  rehi!  to 
coiton  farmers  to  the  extent  of  12  cent."<  »  pound 

Mr  Ci.At'K  Mr  Pres  dent,  I  should  like  i(j  u.-^k  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  whether  tliire  Is  any  perfect  xinderstancluig  with  the 
exeeut;v»'  drpnrtment  ubout  louns  to  the  pruducers  of  any  otncr 
commodities 

Mr,  BuRO    Ye."* 

Mr   Ci.vRK    There  nr^*  mr\ny  other  pcminodltie!*  besides  cot'on 

Mr  niM:o  There  \fere  rrprrsentutl\o'  of  the  corti  \nd  wnent 
pi-oducers  present  i\t  t  le  eonterrnee.  nnd  thev  were  equally  u.«;tured 
thnt  1(  they  were  furiMl  with  a  iva!;ic  alluntion.  Oiii  the  cotton  funucra 
are,  thev  too.  weuld  he  trlio\ed 

Mr    Ci.AKK.  lli'W  iro<  \it  ont.s' 

Mr    B'rnf>    All  enmiioditlrs  ure  lnch:r"ed 

Mr  fi  AUiv  Tbei'e  I:  a  stttiallon  exl.vtuig  in  .some  States  In  the 
Middle  Wen  at  ih.e  pr'.sent  time  where  there  \\;.s  a  compii  u-  Iwiluro 
of  (!'.'-  v.'e;i'  errp  dta'  to  X'-ry  unU'Unl  wenttit  r  mndn '.<iu.s,  ,.nd 
whore  there  !'■  a  vciv  1  .rge  tut  (•■i';i.  the  prmlur  'r-,  of  wh,.h  are  now 
BUlTer'n*'  from  exuetl  /  the  same  t-or  t  of  iJiacual  ^ihit  th.it  h.is 
alTec'rd  ih»'  coiton  en  p. 

Mr  Rn  1  o  I  am  su'i'  tl'.at  If  the  S.-n-iior  would  pres'^nt  hli>  c.u  i  , 
his  c-nistituonis  would  jlJcI  relief, 

Mr    Ci.ARK    To  wh("  i  ,-hiniId  a  Senator  prevent   hl«  eau^oi 

Mr  Bn.BO.  We  h.^.cl  1  Oiiiiirrener  wn.h  the  bec.ei.u-y  of  AgricuKuro 
and  the  l-rcsident  of  t  ic  United  States. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Prc-ident,  that  is  a  .inint  resolution 
wliicli  wr.,s  pa.'^sed  bv  the  Senate,  pa.ssed  by  the  Hou.se,  end 
signed  by  the  President  cf  the  United  States.  That  is  not  a 
little  Senate  order  that  v.'e  can  kick  in  the  pants  whenever 
it  does  not  .suit  us.  Tliat  h  not  a  little  order  by  the  Senate 
to  do  so  and  so.  That  is  a  joint  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate,  pa."scd  by  the  House,  and  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Is  anything  more  solemn  than  that. 
le^'islativeiy  speakinj?  Yes;  something  is  more  solemn  than 
that — a  LtLle  conference  off  in  a  committee  room  this  morn- 
ing. Turn  over  th  ^  joint  resolution  and  tlirow  it  in  the 
wasteba.^ket.  Get  two  or  three  Senators  together — the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  Senator  from  scmev.'here  else, 
and  the  majority  leader — and  wipe  out  a  joint  resolution 
pledging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do  something 
and  do  it  at  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what  we  promised.  Let  us  sec 
what  the  Senate  jjromised.  Let  us  see  what  the  House 
promised.  Let  us  see  what  *he  President  of  the  United 
States  promised.  This  joint  resolution  does  not  read, 
"Whereas  we  take  up  the  antilynching  bill."  I  do  not  see 
that  In  the  joint  resolution.  I  do  not  see  anything  here 
about  the  Senator  from  Nev.'  York  [Mr.  Wagner],  I  do  not 
see  his  name  mentitined.    Tlie  joint  resolution  reads: 

Joint  rerolution  ex])ress:ng  the  views  of  the  Congress  as  to  a 
prooram  for  ;he  relief  and  benefit  of  agriculture 

Whereas  tlic  wholi  Natiou  suffers  when  agriculture  Is  de- 
pressed— 


Well,  if  it  is  not  depressed  now.  it  never  u.Ii  b"  depressed. 
Senators  know  that  the  cotton  farmers  m  my  .S  a;e  and 
other  Sruihern  States  are  sufTcnn?  as  tliey  have  never 
suffered  sinci-  1914,  when  the  World  Wur  cam:  along  and  at 
its  beginning  absolutely  destroyed  the  market  fi;i  our  great 
staple.  Put  your  hc.nds  up  to  youi-  oars,  you  wiio  reprosM;^t 
agricultural  Stf.tes.  If  ycu  caiinot  h.ear  cnes  cf  di^-tress 
coming  up  from  the  farm  areas  your  aucLiory  system  is  cut 
cf  condition.  Ad.iu.'^t  :.'Our  eyes,  lock  out  over  the  prnines 
and  the  farms  of  America,  and  if  you  cannot  see  economic 
distress  your  vi.sion  is  deranged.  Wc  say  that  we  are  going 
to  bring  relief  to  the  farmer,  and  when  we  meet  wc  say  to  the 
fr:r.i(r,  "Yes,  yes:  you  need  a  higher  price  for  your  cotton; 
you  need  a  better  price  for  your  corn:  you  need  to  have 
someth'ng  dene  about  your  wheat  and  your  tobacco,  and  we 
v.-ill  give  you  ui  r.ntilynclung  bill  to  relieve  yrur  distress." 
The  great  agricultural  leader,  tlie  junior  Senaior  from  New 
York  :Mr.  \V.v..NERi  cilori  this  to  the  sufTerin^  farmer,^  cf 
the  Nation  as  c\  panacea  for  their  ills. 

Whereas  the  Nation  has  felt  and  ."till  fi:els  tie  ui.'avorable  eco- 
nomic consequences  ol  tv.o  difltrint  kind.'^  of  mlslortuue  in  agri- 
culture— 

Was  tliat  true  Vv'hcn  the  joint  resolution  wiib  passed'!'  We 
said  it  was.  Is  it  true  now?  It  is  more  true  now  than  when 
we  enacted  it  back  yonder  in  August,  What  has  brou^lit 
about  the  cliange  of  uur  attitude  tow.^rd  tfus  question?  It 
is  said  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is 
not  ready  to  report.  Well,  there  is  nothing  m  this  jnmt 
resolution  that  said  ihsa  if  the  commit ttt-  wa.s  net  reail>  to 
report  we  .shoulci  lake  up  scmethinR  else.  We  .said  ilia:  we 
should  d.i  ih.'t  llrst.  If  the  Senate  wishes  to  do  .Mim'.  ilninr 
furth(-r,  It  may  inytrucl  tlie  Commit  toe  on  Acriculture  and 
Forestry,  if  n  is  mu  aciing  speedily  enounh,  to  huve  &  night 
sr;Mf>n  (>:■  two  ;;nd  bring  in  a  bill  tomorrow  It  probubly 
wouhl  bring  m  just  n.s  go.>d  a  bill  tomkurow  as  it  would  biinu 
In  a  niunih  from  n(nv.  ILuughlcr.l  We  may  m.siruct  the 
comni  •;('(.'  to  bnuK  m  a  bill  at  onre,  b' cause  wv  leKi;late  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  nnult  more  than  tlu>  Meniber;^  of  (ho 
House  logislale  on  the  ILior  of  thu'  body,  In  tlu  Louse,  iho 
Cv  iiitu'.itoe.s  i-cally  funrtlun:  but  when  a  moa.s',;i(  i,^  invui-ht 
up  lien  on  ih.c  lloor  of  tiie  Senule,  accorri»n,;  to  the  i  u.l;u- 
meiiti\:-y  rh;k  — aiui  I  di  not  blame  liiin:  lu  has  to  be  a 
clvik,  ar.u  ih.it  i.s  what  he  is — the  majority  of  the  h/ p.r'c 
may  do  ar.ytlung  at  any  time  except,  .sonutinu.'^,  the  n  .ht 
thing:  the  m  .jority  of  the  Senate  mav  undo  what  it  h.;s 
promised.  Weil,  what  is  th^>  u:e  of  pa.ssin;;  rosoluiiuns.  what 
is  the  use  of  making  i)icd|'c.s,  if  the  pledi'e.s  are  to  be  b-okcn 
whenever  it  ."^uits  the  crAcnience  of  int  uiio  who  make,;.,  ihe 
pledge,  namely,  the  Senate? 

People  over  the  country  talk  about  S  nator'^.  Seme  of  us 
wculu  Ix'  surprised  to  know  what  they  :-.;y  about  us.  They 
tv.lk  about  Members  of  the  H^usc  of  Repre:^cntaLi\cs,  One 
of  the  reasons  why  tliry  talk  about  us  is  mcidents  such  as 
this — pledging  oursel\'ei  to  do  uiie  ilui.:^'  'and  thi.-n  doing 
icmcihmg  else. 

Do  not  fool  yourselves.  Everyone  in  the  ccu.if.ry  under- 
stands why  this  bill  is  here.  You  are  not  fooling  the  people. 
Thccreiically  speaking,  ycu  can  go  out  in  the  desert  a.nd 
stick  your  head  doAii  in  the  sand  and  imagine  you  are  an 
astrich.  No  one  else  thinks  you  are  an  ostrich.  The  people 
know  why  you  are  seeking  to  pas.^  this  bill.  You  ai-e  cheap- 
ening the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States.  Everyone  knov-.-s  the 
bill  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  President,  v.'ill  the  Senator  yield ^ 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Does  the  Senator  recall  any  instance  in 
the  Senate  cf  the  United  States  where  a  Senator  was  ad- 
dressing the  Senate  at  2  o'clock  and  was  taken  off  his  feet? 
Is  there  axncng  the  precedents  of  the  Senate  any  instance 
where  a  Senator  .'^pcak'ng  at  2  o'clock  v. as  taken  cff  his  feet 
and  another  Senator  recognized? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  recall  that  ever  having  oc- 
curred; yet  I  do  not  assert  that  it  ha3  not  occurred.  I  do 
not  know.  Frankly,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  undertook  to 
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at 


^ed 


bot  lerir 
b? 


tiat 


end 
any 


Study  the  rules.    I  knew  a  little  abou ; 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represen 
came  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I 
of  the  Senate.     I  conii;lted  the  mos 
body;  I  con.sulted  the  parliamentan' 
occupant  of  the  chair,  the  distinguis 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cl/jikI.    I  soon  found 
to  very  little,  because  the  majority 
leader  has  said  here  today,  whenever 
can  kick  the  rules  into  the  wastebaskjet 
botherinR  at>out  rules? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  President,  will 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BYKNES.     I  want  the  Recore 
reason  why  I  did  not  make  a  protest 
was  useless. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     The  Senator  kn^w 
they  had  the  votes  from  Tammany. 
cinct.  and  there  is  no  use  bucking 
votes  agamst  you.  there  is  no  use 
bother  now.    I  know  this  bill  is  to 
that  it  is  to  be  pasied.  and  I  know 
vote  on  the  question  will  be  ashamed 
it  up  and  a  lot  more  ashamed  after 
to  be  passed,  but  I  do  not  propose  tc 
country  knowing  what  is  being  done 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  angry  at 
the  folks  who  need  the  votes  and  have 
Ing  one  of  the  great  laws  of  our  univ 
fall  out  with  those  who  need  the 
them.  God  bless  them,  because  they 
That  is  ail  rieht.     I  may  tell  them 
in  private,  to  thoir  faces;  but  it  is  all 
but  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  measure 
knows  to  be  unconstitutional,  that  is 
a  lawbook  and  understand  it.     Of 
us  who  can  read,  and  some  of  us  whd 
few  can  do  both.     1  Laughter.]     I 
the  class  of  those  who  can  do  both. 
do  not  pretend  to  understand. 
can  both  read  and 'understand  kntiw 
constitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court — God  bless  th 
across  the  way.    There  ia  a  couit 
know  one  of  the  Judges  of  that  Cour 
when  this  bill  comes  before  him.  th 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Justlcp  Black,  of 
The  gallf-rleji  will  pleajie  be  quiet 
T)^c  PRESIDING  OKFICER,     Tlic 
tor  for  htu  admonition, 

Mr.  CONNALLY      1  hope  the 
will  not  evidence  any  di.-'approval  or 
the  soul  of  the  Presiding  OfRcer.  anc 
the  rules  obeyed,     l Laughter.!     If 
someone  saying  "Ha.  ha"  in  the  gall^ 
but  if  there  is  a  solemn  pledge  of  t 
farm  bill.  "To  hell  with  it."    That 
Senate.     !  Laughter.! 

The  people  who  keep  us  here,  our 
a  distance,  come  from  far  away  St. 
[laughter!,  and  when  they  look  do 
we  say,  and  approve  or  disapprove, 
hands,  out  he  goes  into  outer  darkness 
when  the  Senate  itself  solemnly  passqs 
the  approval  of  the  leader,  and  it 
of  Representatives  and  is  passed  the:tjc 
cial  messenger,  with  outriders,  and 
down  to  the  White  House,  and  is  laic 
and  in  the  presence  of  all  of  the  lit 
around  the  White  House,  in  the 
spondenLs  who  flock  in  every  time 
House  opens,  in  the  presence  of  all 
snap  everyone   who   goes   down    to 
President  of  the  United  States  signs  : 
of  the  United  States  to  take  up  the 
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is  ignored.  We  did  not  say  we  would  take  up  the  farm  bill 
before  the  reorganization  measure,  no;  we  did  not  say  we 
would  take  it  up  before  we  would  take  up  appropriations,  no; 
we  did  net  .?ay  we  would  take  up  the  farm  bill  before  we 
took  up  some  particular  measure,  but  we  say  we  would  take 
up  the  farm  bill  before  we  took  up  anything  else. 

The  Senator  from  New  York— the  senior  Senator;  and  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  that  this  "senior"  and  "  junior"  bu.siness 
never  did  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  Senator  from  Texas; 
that  IS,  the  jimicr  Senator  from  Texas;  I  b-g  the  pardon  of 
my  ccl!ea?ue.  I  never  have  had  much  patience  with  this  rule 
of  seniority  around  the  Senate.  One  cannot  walk  into  the 
clcak  room  unless  his  senior  goes  ahead  of  him.  Usually  the 
senior  ought  to  go  ahead  of  him.  because  frequently  it  is  nec- 
essary that  he  go  ahead  of  him.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  there  is  this  rule  of  seniority.  Som.e  Senator 
has  been  here  longer  than  some  other  Senator.  I  would  not 
make  an  appeal  on  the  ground  of  seniority.  These  old  desks 
have  b-en  here  longer  than  I  have.  They  are  my  seniors. 
The-e  de.'-ks  have  been  here  longer  than  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina — the  senior  Senator  I  Mr.  Smith! — has  been 
here,  and  he  has  been  here  ever  since  a  short  time  after  the 
S-:-nate  was  established,  as  I  understand.     [Laughter  ! 

Mr.  Pr?5ident,  speaking  of  seniority,  these  old  walls  are  all 
our  seniors.  They  are  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
we  are  on  the  grf^und  of  seniority.  These  swin::ing  doors, 
which  we  made  a  national  campaign  to  bring  back  to  Amer- 
ica slaughter] — these  swinging  doors  have  been  here  longer 
than  the  jun:or  S':'nator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender!  has 
bePH  here.     They  are  his  senior. 

Air.  President.  I  was  discussing  what  the  Supreme  Court 
will  do  with  this  b:ll.  Thank  God,  the  old  Court  is  over  in 
its  beautiful  building;  and  when  Mr.  Justice  Black  was  put 
on  that  Cour:  a  man  was  apix)inted  who  *3  going  to  hold  this 
bill  unconstitutional,  because  he  said  so  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  have  his  speech  before  me.  This  is  a  sort 
01  a  p.-ejuriement  opinion.  This  is  what  Mr.  Justice  Black 
will  have  to  hidd.  because  he  said  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
S'l-nate.  and  what  we  say  here  on  the  floor  we  cannot  retract. 
Only  the  ma.'onty  of  the  Senate  can  retract.  It  can  retract 
anyth'ng  it  does. 

Mr  President,  I  send  to  the  clerk's  des^k  some  rernark.s  by 
Mr.  Justic  Black  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
a.'-k  that  •h':*y  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  Wrhnut  objection,  the  clerk 
will  read. 

The  leiii.  Ui' ivr  rl'Tk  pari  fr'-m  '!;e  pro'-cedlnKs  nf  the 
S' nate  on  A;r.il  2f),  l:':;.'  c>  Nf;;iFs.sioN m  Hn  (juo.  74th  Con«,. 
I'.t  .i'-S-S  .  V(;I    79,  p!    0    p    G'jJO',  us  fullow.i, 

lUKVt.NIluN   or   LTWCMIMO 

Til"  S'r  iif  rrn'ififl  the  eon«ldrrp.ttun  of  the  n.'  tmn  of  Mr 
Ci  s.MoAN  '(..c.  'he  Bfu  ite  proer«d  to  the  ron«lfler;t  i  u.  if  ih*>  \)Al 
i.s  24  I  .  .V  -  i:.'  to  ptr«on»  within  the  jurtKticiiu:.  <a  <  ve.y  af:itc 
Vac  1  ;  i::  [nAKtion  cf  the  laws  by  discouraging,  j^nvtuur;/,  and 
pu;K-t:i:.L'  ''..e  'Time  of  lynching 

Mr  Bi.ACK  Mr  President,  I  dcsirp  to  address  myself  to  thp  bill 
ftir  the  i.(j!..>ioeiatlon  of  which  by  the  Senate  a  motion  h.is  boon 
made  I  realize  that,  to  a  great  extent,  m.iny  Senators  have  made 
up  their  minds  on  this  measure  even  before  the  mo' ion  to  take  it 
up  shall  have  been  pas-od  upon.  A  study  of  the  bill,  however, 
convinces  me  that  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  country  Is  familiar 
with  the  effect  this  measure  would  have  if  It  should  be  enacted  into 
law 

I  des.re  •••  prciac^  my  remarks  wirh  the  statement  that  I  am 
against  lyrchin"?  In  no  public  or  private  utterance  I  have  ever 
made  in  all  m.y  life  can  anyone  find  a  single  stalemf-nt  made  by  me 
Indicating  that  I  favored  lynching  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 

I  claim  th.n  this  biU  which  has  been  introduced  tav  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  Wav-jnerI  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
CosTiCAN  ;  could  well  be  designated  a  bill  to  IncreabC  lynching,  as 
a  bill  to  suppress  laixir  unions,  as  a  bill  to  punish  and  prosecute 
sheriffs  and  peace  officers  who  fall  to  perform  satisfactorily  the 
duves  Hhich  o.vners  and  operators  might  claim  they  should  per- 
form m  the  cane  of  a  «:trike.  I  claim  that  it  Is  not  only  a  bill  which 
would  subject  tne  sheriffs  to  prosecution  in  the  Federal  courts  for 
neglect  tc  protect  persons  from.  Injury  but  it  gees  still  further  and 
woula  ?ubjott  every  sheriff  In  this  Nation  to  a  penalty  not  in  ex- 
cess of  25  years  if  he  failed  to  exercise  that  diligence  which  the 
coal  operators,  for  instance,  thought  he  should  exercise  in  order  to 
pro'cct  their  property  in  ca.se  of  strike. 

I  do  n-t  claim  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  intended  to  Introduce  a  bill  which  would  have  that 
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effect,  hut  I  assert  that  ttere  never  has  been  a  self-respecting  court 
in  this  Nation  that  could  held  to  the  contrary  of  the  views^I  have 
expreised  with  reference  to  this  particular  measure.  I  base  that 
Btatcment  on  the  measuie  itself  and  on  the  report  subrriitied  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  particularly  upon  the  brief  In  .'upno-t 
of  the  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Tuttle. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  assert  that  if  the  bill  should  hcrome 
a  law,  it  would  have  an  iccentuating  effect  like  unto  that  cf  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  Tliere  were  many  who  believed  that  it 
was  neces.sary  to  adopt  the  fourteenth  amendment  In  order  to 
protect  colored  citizens  of  the  country  from  an  Infrincrcmcnt  of 
their  rights.  Some  were  honest  and  sincere  in  that  belief.  They 
believed  that  the  amendment  world  serve  to  effectuate  such  a 
purpose.  .1  submit  to  tYe  Senate  that  if  at  that  time  It  could 
have  been  known  that  o\er  a  period  of  10  vears,  out  of  529  cases 
C' ming  under  the  amendment,  509  wculd  have  been  decided  in  a 
way  to  protect  vested  Interests  In  their  predatory  special  privileges 
in  this  Nption.  the  amendment  would  not  have  had  ta<;y  sailing, 
even  at  that  time,  when  the  dictator  from  the  State  of  "Pennsyl- 
vania was  pmctlcally  dec:ding  what  should  be  the  laws  to  govern 
the  peoj5le  of  the  Nattor  .  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  m's- 
understanding  about  my  statement,  when  I  say  -dictator"  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Thaddeus  H.  Stev?ns. 

The  bill  which  It  is  new  sought  to  bring  before  us  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  measures  which  were  enacted  as  laws  in  this 
country  and  about  whicii  the  great  historian  Claude  G  Bowers 
has  wTitten  that  magnifie  ent  book  entitled  "Tlic  Tragic  Era  " 

There  is  nothing  new  ii  the  proposal  e.tccpt  that  today  to  him 
who  Will  read  it,  it  is  plain  that  It  goes  much  further  than  its 
proponents  in  earlier  day-;  ever  intended  it  should  go  and  that  it 
Is  bodily  placing  In  the  Federal  courts  of  the  Nation,  in  courts 
presided  over  by  men  apoointed  for  life,  the  unquestioned  right 
and  privilege  of  penalizing  every  sheriff,  every  peace  oHicer  every 
Judge,  and  even  every  governor  of  every  State,  If  he  falls  forsooth 
to  be  a.s  dlligrnt  as  the  owTiers  think  he  should  be  In  protecting 
the  property  of  those  whose  employees  are  out  on  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  deny  that  this  Is  an  "antllynching"  bill  The 
public,  the  great  body  of  ihe  citizens  of  the  country,  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  we  have  in  this  bill  a  simple  measure  against  lynch- 
ing. I  assert  that  If  the  bill  should  becom.e  a  law  not  only  would 
it  affect  the  .so-called  "14  lynchings"  which  occurred  In  the  country 
In  1934.  but  I  assert  that  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation  there 
would  fall  under  the  tern.s  of  the  propo.sed  law  more  than  a  thou- 
sand cases  arising  all  over  the  Nation  which  would  not  even 
remotely  in  any  sense  of  the  word  touch  a  lynchinfj. 

Standing  here  before  this  body,  foUowlng  the  fights  which  have 
been  made  upon  this  floor  in  which  I  have  frequently  jclned.  I 
do  not  concede  that  the  Federal  courts  should  have  the  authority 
which  has  been  exercised  to  suppress  labor  organizations.  Nor  do 
I  propose  to  sit  silently  and  permit  anyone  to  cast  a  vote  without 
having  it  called  to  his  at  .ention  In  Inngriage  that  he  must  under- 
stand, if  he  will  listen,  that  whoever  shall  vote  for  this  measure 
will  be  votinf^  to  crucify  t]ie  organized  laborers  of  the  country  upon 
a  cross  of  so-called  "ideallfm"  with  respect  to  one  particular  subject. 

Before  I  proceed  with  reference  to  the  discussion  of  that  feature, 
however.  I  desire  to  deny  that  there  was  any  lynching  In  the  State 
of  Alabama  In  19.34.  It  ^as  been  stated  there  were  H  Ij-nchinps 
in  this  country  in  19.34  and  that  1  wa.s  In  Alabama.  I  have  Investi- 
gated to  see  what  It  wan  that  was  dcfilp;nBted  an  a  "lynching  "  I 
foiiMil  to  my  utter  nmn/en.rnt  that  It  hn^  been  charged  thnt  a 
lyiichliii?  oTMirrfd  in  Jefferson  County  In  10.34.  Thn.t  In  the  county 
of  my  r^' ldenr'»  I  do  no-  recall  that  th«»rc  han  hern  any  overt  act 
In  thai  ffniiity  wli  h  rrfen-nro  to  lynrhlnp,  ejcrcpt  on  one  ncctmlon, 
d\iririK  the  pa- 1  'Ui  r,r  40  yr<ar>«,  At  the  time  flint  overt  art  oc  urred 
the  ^!l«Tifr  of  J'-drr-on  Cnuntv,  Aln  ,  met  tl.e  cnruHhlny,  mob  at 
tfic  d.  '/rH  f.f  ihf  J.ii!  ]f()'jtxi  ii/fd  hi*  life,  killed  lho«4e  who  were  In 
the  lead,  fin(\  WMi.ndi  d  niiny  otherb,  Tbl«  waa  dooe  while  he  wa« 
proteotliit?  h\n  prisoner. 

The  only  ct\t^f  I  recall  when  there  was  a  near  mob  was  when  a 
colored  man  wa.s  accu.<!ed  of  raping  thre**  colored  girls  in  Birming- 
ham. Ala.  It  was  necessary  to  protect  htm  from  the  outraged 
mernh'^rs  of  his  own  race. 

What  was  the  so-called  "lynching"  which  It  Is  alleged  occurred 
In  Jefferson  County.  Ala..  In  1934?  I  am  making  this  statement, 
cot  becau.'-e  It  will  aflect  the  particular  measure,  but  In  Justice  to 
the  people  of  that  county.  When  I  read  the  statement  about  the 
alleged  lynching,  I  wen*-  cvor  to  the  Congressional  Library  to  read 
exactly  what  occurred  In  connection  with  the  incident  to  which 
reference  was  made.     I  found  that  this  is  what  occurred: 

About  a  year  and  a  half  atro  three  girls  who  lived  ir.  Birmingham 
were  \:p  en  Red  Mountain  lookii^g  at  the  sunset.  A  colored' man 
came  to  them  v,ith  a  pistol  and  forced  them  to  accompany  him 
down  Into  th«  woods.  For  about  4  or  5  hours  thev  were  tcrtured. 
All  three  of  them  were  left  for  dead,  Fortunatsiy  one  of  them 
lived.  She  dragr'od  her.self  to  the  waiting  automobile  and  drove 
to  her  home.  Every  endeavor  was  made  to  find  the  man  who  com- 
mitted the  crime.  Perhaps  l.SO  men  were  brought  for  identifica- 
tion. She  said  that  none  of  them  was  the  man;  that  slie  would 
know  him  arv-where  sh-^  ever  saw  him  so  long  as  she  lived. 

Several  months  thereafter,  at  a  tlm.e  when'^her  father  was  with 
her,  she  pointed  out  a  man  on  the  street.  She  said.  "There  is  the 
man."  The  man  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Jail.  He  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  hang.  The  case  went  to  the  Sunreme 
Court  of  Alabama  and  was  affirmed.  The  caae  came  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  was  sent  back,  and  there- 
filter  the  Governor  of  the  State  oX  Alabama,  believtog  that  then 


might  have  boon  a   mistake  In  th?   Idcntif.catlon    commuted    the 
sentence  to  life   imprifcnmcnt. 

It  was  .'-h-.rtly  after  this  crime  occurred  that  three  pirl'^  "i  the 
city  of  Birmingham,  who  had  started  to  a  meeting  sho:  tlv  .afte- 
dark.  were  met  on  the  street  by  a  colored  man  with  a  p.st'o'  a-d 
told  to  go  with  him  TliCy  asked  him  what  for  Tlv,  y  said  thev 
had  no  money.  He  said.  •'Come  on  and  I  will  show  v*,u  ■'  He 
had  a  pistol.  A  struggle  ensued.  One  of  the  girls  broke  aw-y 
She  rushed  to  the  nearby  meerin:;  which  the  girls  had  inu-nd.-d  to 
attend.  She  sounded  the  alarm.  Citizens  kft  that  meetintr 
rushed  to  the  spot,  and  found  the  ether  two  girL.  enj-aced  In 
a  .snuggle  with  their  a.ssailant.  The  as.-^ailaiit  shot,  at  fu-  men 
who  had  rui-hed  to  the  sctne,  Thev  started  aiter  hrni  Shot* 
were  exchanged  and  the  man  wiis  killed. 

Tlaat  is  one  cf  the  so-callt-d  14  lynchings  which  occu'-'-.'d  n 
the  United  States  In  1934.  There  has  been  chareed  to  the  Sate 
of  Alabama  a  lynching  by  reason  of  the  fart  that  the  men  who 
were  notified  what  was  occurring  and  went  to  save  the  girLs 
would,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  v,h:ch  it  is  new  sourht  to 
bring  before  u;  for  consideration,  if  it  applied  to  that  kind  of 
crime.  ha%-e  been  liable  to  punLslm^ent  by  .ncai  deration  in  the 
penitentiary  if  they  h.Td  failed  to  listen  to  the  cries  cl  this 
as-ailant.     It  is  charged  that   this  was  a  lynching. 

I  have  mentioned  this  occurrence  bocau'-e  I  resent  the  ^ate- 
ment  that  there  was  a  lynching  m  that  countv  and  in  tliat 'state 
in  1934,  There  ha-,e  been  lynchings  In  the  i;u;,t.  In  n.y  Judg- 
mer.t.  each  one  was  one  too  many,  in  my  State  or  any  other  State 
I  may  i^ay,  in  relcrencc  to  what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  |  Mr 
Gore)  has  just  suggested,  that  under  the  common  I;iw— the  very 
law  that  is  cited  in  the  brie!  to  support  this  bill  -it  was  not  only 
the  right  but  the  duty  of  citizens  to  follow  their  a.ssailant  until 
they  got  to  him:  and  it  was  not  their  duty  to  stand  and  permit 
them.selves  to  be  killed,  even  though  fcomeone  might  lat<.-r  fc,iy 
that  they  had  violated  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  desire  to  refer  to  just  one  other  in^  df  nt 
which  happened  In  that  county  while  I  was  the  probeculme 
attorney.  ^ 

A  colored  man  was  charged  with  the  crime  cf  rape.  He  w..s 
identuied  by  two  girls,  I  mention  this  In-ddent  because  it  Is  staU'd 
that  in  some  sections  the  sentiment  is  alwavs  against  the  man  on 
trial,  A  lawyer  was  appointed  to  defend  him.  The  lawyer  now 
Uves  m  the  State  of  Dlinois.  He  did  defend  the  colored  man  Tie 
defendant  was  identified  from  tlie  stand  by  two  witne;:ses.  He 
pleaded  an  alibi,  and  his  alibi  was  that  at  the  time  the  crime  was 
alleged  to  have  been  com.m.ittod  he  was  committing  a  buiglary 
He  produced  evidence  that  a  burglary  had  been  committed  on  that 
night  at  that  time.  Ho  not  only  said  that  he  had  commltWd  the 
burglary  but,  when  asked  what  his  occup.ition  was.  he  Sivld  he  was 
a  burglar.  The  defendant  w.as  acquitted  bv  the  jury  in  Jeffer'^on 
County,  Ala.,  the  county  in  which  it  has  been  publicly  stated  this 
lynching   was   committed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  sentiment  in  the 
section  of  the  country  from  which  I  come  a^rainst  t)ie  crin.e  of 
lynching  has  Increased  marveloui^Iy  during  the  past  few  years  'The 
records  will  show  convictions  in  the  State  of  Alabama  for  laiUire  to 
protect  prisoners.  I  am  of  the  opinion  tlsat  11  ihcie  were  any  on- 
thing  needed  to  reverse  this  s.dutary  and  wholesome  growing  frnil- 
mcnt  against  lynching,  if  there  were  any  c;np  thing  that  cfMild 
reverse  the  trend,  it  would  be  the  pa«Kn»;e  of  a  mea.'';urp  entrust- 
ing the  trial  cf  BUch  mattern  to  the  F«d'T.:il  rourts  of  the  Uni'.n 
That  1*1  not  tlie  MUtlm.iit  tjf  a  day,  it  if.  h  wnt.ment  nl  t'cn'r- 
fttlorui,  Even  before  the  War  beiwef-n  tl.<  Htnlej,  wus  fo'iplit  Ala- 
bama wa.'i  on-'  of  tlir  .yta!.<'K  which  followed  the  JefTrrhnnian  Idea 
that  the  cou^t^  of  the  Kt.itc,  not  the  co  irt-i  of  the  Federal  Gov  • 
rrnmerjt,  hlioulu  he  i''uh'.4-d  i(  i  lAari  t-  tic  Java  v.iih  n-fcreni  e  Uj 
the   habits  iiiid  ctif.;o;n;»  v.ithln  the  Btute 

Aft<;r  the  war  wa.'(  fciat;ht  the  atatc  of  Alal-iama  nlorg  with  other 
States  In  the  Bouth,  had  a  bftpti::m  ol  bu.jci,  u  waa  subjected  to 
tlie  cruel  and  grueUng  puMhslunent  Inflicted  by  reawni  of  the 
tenacity  and  ruthlessnt-.-v'^  of  a  man  who  took  the  pcsition  that  the 
Southern  States  were  comjucred  province.-!  F' dcral  boldlers  Wf>ro 
quartered  in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  my  S-ate.  Thow  trans- 
actions at  that  time  aroused  the  cppo;-itlon  of  th"  llb-ral  tliought 
of  the  Nation.  Those  who  will  consult  the  publications  of  those 
days  will  .'-ee  that  tlie  vcir^e  of  the  lib.  ral-thmking  people  of  the 
ccuniry  was  finally  heard.  It  took  a  great  numb.-r  of  vears  how- 
ever, for  them  to  re^Ci^'ni.-c  the  fact  wi.icii  p>.:.-i<-d  philosophers 
had  been  expounding  tlirougliout  the  E>ges-^-that  even  though  a 
province  should  be  conquered,  a  wlsc  conqueror  left  Its  local 
habits,  custom-,  and  manners  untouched. 

We  all  know  the  history  of  that  period:  and  T  mention  It  onlv 
because  the  b'll  und'-r  d:scii;slon  todav  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  type  of  thought  tliat  placed  t!ie  heel  of  the  m.litary  oppressor 
upon  the  people  until  they  could  tclerato  it  no  long'-r.  I  am 
glad  to  itat?  that  at  that  time  men  who  lived  In  other  sections 
01  the  country  oppor^ed  tlio  measures  advanced  such  men  as  the 
great  Vorhees.  of  Indiana,  the  "Tall  Sycamore"  whose  voice  was 
raiicd  in  this  Capitol  tmie  after  tln»e  in  the  effort  to  bring  about 
a  return  of  sanity  in  a  day  when  emot;omlir--m  had  swep';  goexl. 
honest,  .deaii.st.c  people  from  their  f.-et  and  had  caused  them  to 
attempt  thing£  that  could  not  possibly  be  performed.  The  laws  of 
that  day  were  a  cur.se  to  those  they  were  supposed  to  benefit  as 
well  as  a  ciirse  to  ihofe  they  were  supposed  to  pui.ish, 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  Capitol  there 
Is  a  statue  erected  to  a  distinguished  Alabaman  In  1865--66 
that  OiiiUn^uished  Alabconuin  went  over  the  St.;^ie  ot  Alabama  to 
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en:  .r.^e    the    p'^r.pl?   thct    thpy    fbould 
war     He  pt-r^ruaded  them  that  they  sh 
to  educate  thc:>e  who  had  only  recen 
■tood  for  their  education,  but  he  stood 
the  right  of  suffrage     That  man  was 
not  hLs  sentiment  alcne    it  ■^as  the  se 
lug  people  of   the  Statp.    and   it  woul 
sentiment  of  the  sound-thinking  peopl^ 
not  entered  that   State   on  account  of 
this  Capitol   largely   for   poh-i'^l   ad 
dene,  the  solution  of  the  grc.i  problem 
side  by  side  would  not  have  been  so 

I  call  attention  to  this  fart  In  ordei 
frequently  laws  which  en   the   part  c 
most    benign    purposes    fall    to    aecoir. 
react,  because,  whether  the  ccnriiticn 
of   New   Ycrlc.   the   State   of   Indiana, 
State  of  Alabama,  or  any  ether  Stcite 
Into  crn^ideration  the  fact  that,  after 
unless  we  de'^lre  to  turn  cv°r  'he  adni; 
military  authorities,  in  the  ftnju  analys 
sentiment  of  these  who  enter  the  Jury- 
Mr     President,    with    these    prefat 
attent.on  to  the  bill  which  is  now 
while  it  IS  called  m  the  press  an  "antil 
nomer       I    admit    that   lynching   Is   1 
conpiitute  .eiich  an  inf.niteatmal  part 
bill  that   It  is  a  misncmer  to  call   it 

I  do  not  believe  the  S^na'e  would 
a  la*  which  would  rjbject  the  sheriff 
prUcnment  In  the  penitentiary  if  he 
from   striking   miners.     I   a^^ert — and 
would  so  hold-    that  the  b.U  w^uld   i 
In   prison   upon   a  .sheriff  not  only  fnv 
vidual  whose  personal   safety  or  life 
flict  a  penalty  of  25  years  in  prison 
from  strlkmi?  miners  nr    ^ther  striXin 

Mr    B^^^KHEAD    Mr    Prc-itlent.  will 

Mr    BurK    I  yl-Md 

Mr  Baxkhkud  The  Senators  upho 
the  nble  nrvrument  being  made  bj 
•uggest  thf  ab^nce  of  a  quortim. 

Thf  Purarmno  Orncrti   (Mr    Mt 
m-TMnr  8*n«tor  from  Alabfima  yield 

Mr   B»,4rfi    Mr    Pr»«if»»'nt    mr^ft*.  of 
Ihe  time  the  roll  wan  rnllefl  n  little  w 
♦mild  ffrft^rf,*    t  •h'rtrll  j  f'-fff  tw*.  in 

§f„  pt.tlt>'i\f  f«imtt««f  »iMt  ♦»»#•  Hill    ( 

tH««    »♦     !•    >**i    l»».lH»f.^^,U.«>     •fill        fit- 

h^''^  •'<  ^•»  '"♦  M       I  i»~-*fi  i(«4t  \f  tj.j, 

Mf     fru^iHeUt    f    Ut*y«   •.«fi.'(uliy   Mil. 
Uis  iwu4iU4  uiuHMtrt    wtui  h  u  the  i 
T^M  rifttt  piungf-nHi  cittnnt:*  what  4  m 
not   bfeiiii  a  KKiitTing  of  tirikar*  d 
conmi\u0tu:m  ui  which  th«r«  was  liiju 
•rty,  where  lixe  caee.  if  they  had  been 
Ity   could  nut,  if  the  bill  had  been  t 
a  Federal  court,  and  they  compelled  t 
Judge  who  vas  appointed  for  life  1 
voters  m  the  district  where  the  allege* 

Mr.  Boa.%K.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Mr.  Black.  I  yield 

Mr.  BoaAH  The  Senator  Is  now  d! 
which  la  very  Interesting  to  me.  As  : 
really  provides  that  If  a  certain  num 
for  a  certain  purpose,  then  the  Federal 

Mr.  Black.  That  Is  correct 

Mr   Boa^H.  But  if  one  individual 
matter    the  Federal  Consiitutlon  does 

Mr.  Black,  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BoaAH,  If  that  be  so  it  seem.'i 
be  concluded  very  readily,  because 
Constitution  for  a  half  do^en  and 
Individual. 

Mr   Black,  I  should  like  to  invite  t 
fact  that  one  of  the  things  the   men 
give  a  change  of  venue  from  a  State 
time  when  someone  was  willing  to  m 
more  people  bad  gathered  together,  a 
note  the  word  "consequence" — aomecile 
process  of  law  or  the  equal  protecticp 
man  is  killed  be  Is  deprived  cf  due 
Btrtker  Is  given  an   advantage — and   1 
•hertfl  gives  strikers  an  advantage  ov 
breaker  Is  deprived  of  the  equal  pro 

Under  paragraph  3.  which  I  shall 
kbly  argued  in  the  report  on  the  bi 
peraon  be  killed  or  injured:   for  one 
law  if  hla  property  Is  damaged  by  a 
were  damaged  by  strikebreakers,  and 
and.  I  ragret  to  say.  such  a  charge  Is 
ctf  aCrlkebreakers  damaging 
tb*  property,  what  would  be 


accept   the  verdict   of   tl.e 

juld  build  schcoli  in  wh.ch 

teen  iUaves.     Ho  net  Gi;'.y 

'or  the  ex. -'1151  on  to  ti-.em  of 

J.  L.  M.  Ciorry.     That  wjs 

Iment  of  the  sc'.md-think- 

have   continued   to   be   the 

of  the  State  if  other?  had 

laws   that   were  enacted   at 

tage.     Had   that   not   been 

of  two  ra.'es  living  together 

retarded. 

that  I  may  point  out  that 

ecme  are  df-.-itrrted  for  trie 

lish    these    purposes.      Tl^erJ 

be  affected  is  in  the  Sta»e 

he   State   of   California,   the 

n  the  Union,  we  must  taHe 

ill,  this  is  a  democracy;  and 

lis'raticn  of  tne  laws  to  the 

s  we  must  depend  upon  the 

box 

remarks    I    desire    to    cajl 

ore  us.     I  state  again  ihajt, 

nchmg  bill."  that  13  a  mis- 

luded   in   It;    but    It   would 

f  the  things  afTected  by  ine 

1  antUynchmg  bill. 

llfuUy  and  delib^rat-ly  pats 

of  a  State  to  25  years'  im- 

neglected  to  protect  a  mine 

I  maintain   that   anv   court 


ippcse  a  penalty  of  25  ycirs 

failing  to  protect   an   mdi- 

in  danger  but   would   m- 

failing  to  protect  property 

employees.  1 

y  colleague  yield:* 
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Ing  the   bill   oueht  to  hear 
my    colleague.      Thfrefore    I 


In   the  chair)    Does   tke 

that  purpose''' 

"  Senator*  wef"  prp**'Tit  f»t 

il'  hgr^.  and  If  rnv  rdiLnrign 

h« '•  a  f}(H»fi!tn  '•nil'-')  Ji4;tih 

STnif'Tr<»  vrh'»  f"*!  'h«f  ♦('♦t 

Iff   »h#»»   nfp-  lutt^t.    (i-^f'tnij* 

I   a'AU')    Hy    *hf    f>**  •|<"»r"j««, 

ff(l(     «))'>l|     Whf     »(.->.♦.>»,<.     t»     loVf 
H     ((»>l>      itiUHH,th      V>I>4>1      ll.f/ 

y^d    (M«   (lik(  i,»rd,if^iH>  nt 

lHtd4CI>'ll    »t    llu*    cJ>Ul<;     IJljll 

Q  u     I  »»M:rt  that  Iherii  li|a4 

th£     l»«l     |2U     >L'<.i<B      U-a     A 

to  any  [)er»on  or  ai.y  pri4p- 

trrested  under  Stale  uuthtjr- 

law,  have  been  rtniuvu  to 

defend  themselves  befortj  a 

of  a  Judge  selected  by  tibe 

crime  was  committed. 

Sfcnator  yield? 

icusslng  a  phate  cf  the  bill 
understand  the  measure,  It 
)er  are  congreeated  together 
question  may  be  Invoked. 

alcfcie  Is  acting  In  the  particular 
not  apply?  j 
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u  tng 


me  the  arg\iment  oueht  to 
we  certainly  have  not  cme 
nother   Con^tltuticn   for  an 


court 

ake 
ml 


e  Senator's  attention  to  ttie 

.ijsure  would   do  would   be   to 

to  a  Federal  court  at  any 

an  ofSdavit  that  'hreo  cr 

as  a  consequence  rherecl — 

had  been  deprived  of  dlue 

of  the  law.     Every  time  a 

Process  of  law.     Every  tima  a 

is  always  alleged    that   tlie 

strikebreakers — the  striiie- 

tc<jtion  of  the  lav.s. 

iscuss  later,  a  paragraph  so 

.  it  Is  net   necessary   that;  a 

deprived  of  due  process  of 

group  of  men.     If  property 

charge  could  be  provecl — 

too  frequently  proved — that 

property,  actually  strikers 

Ibe  result?    Those  doing  the 


tr 


IS 


the 


da.r.ae-i'  would  he  h-^I.l  for  the  Federal  court  upon  a  mere  affidavit 
b>  ore  iue.;::i;  rSic  r  of  the  employer,  and  when  they  got  into  the 
Federal  court  they  would  be  tried  by  a  judge  appointed  for  life, 
who  could  not  be  removed  by  the  votes  of  his  peers  In  the  county. 

■We  have,  following  that,  a  reversion  not  merely  to  the  old  anti- 
Injunction  law — which  many  Senators  have  taken  credit  for  sup- 
porting in  connection  with  this  blii — but  it  goes  further  than  any 
court  could  have  gone  In  an  injunction.  It  would  subject  strikers 
to  imprisonment,  not  for  6  months  but  for  6  years.  It  would 
subject  a  slienff.  not  to  impeachment  alone  but  to  25  years  im- 
p'tsor.ment  in  the  penitentiary,  if  he  failed  to  exercise  that  dihgr-ce 
which  the  Federal  court  might  decide  he  should  have  rx'rci.<ed  in 
order  to  protect  the  property  of  a  company  whose  men  had  cone 
out  on  strike,  perhaps,  because  they  were  not  receiviri?  decent 
wages  or  because  they  were  being  worked  contrary  to  contract  or 
contrary  to  Federal  law. 

Scm--one  may  say.  "You  are  mistaken.  This  Is  an  antilyn^hing 
bill.  "  The  same  thing  might  have  been  said  of  the  fourteenth 
amendmcn':. 

I  have  di\-ided  the  first  paragraph  as  it  must  be  road  by  the 
court,  and  I  invite  Senators  who  have  the  bill  before  them  to  follow 
me  and  see  if  I  misquote  any  pari  of  It.  I  have  divided  the  para- 
graph into  five  ports  to  show  what  is  designated  as  a  mob.  Re- 
member. If  there  Is  a  mob,  immediately  the  case  becomes  a  Federal 
case  it  som.ething  happens  as  a  consequence  of  the  actions  of  the 
mob.  A  special  oCBcer  of  a  company  can  make  an  afhdavit  that  the 
State  courts  did  not  a.Tord  due  process  ol  law,  and  the  case  would 
go  to  the  Federal  court. 

L^t  us  consider  the  first  part: 

■Tl.e  phrase  "mob  or  riotous  assemblage'  •  •  •  shall  mean 
an  assemblage  composed  of  three  or  more  persons  acting  In  con- 
cert. Without  authority  of  law.  for  the  purpose  ol  killing  or  mjuring 
any  person  in  the  custody  of  any  peace  officer." 

If  it  were  desired  to  have  an  antUjmchlng  bill,  that  would  limit 
It  to  son.e  appreciable  extent,  although  it  happens  that  I  have 
tried  cases  where  under  such  a  provision  those  who  were  out  on 
str.ke  could  have  been  taken  before  a  Federal  court. 

Lf'  us  read  No.  2: 

"Trip  phrn-'^  "mob  or  riotous  assemblage"  •  •  •  shall  mean 
an  as-cmblage  composed  of  three  or  more  persons  acting  in  cin- 
c(  r*  -A  itliout  authority  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  k.Ulng  ur  injuring 
ai.y  pT'^on  — " 

N  .'"  ♦h:^  - 
'  SU.ep'-'C'od    fif      rhnri"-''     ".■' 
nii7   'Ttm"     w*'h    <)to   ;.iir; 
l)f.T.«|r,!|  ur   ffin!  'ir  ji"' 

1    P'lT"    '■"    ♦  »t«    f1'   •'»    ■•'     '  '    '■    -■'• 
t  »,«»    ;>f  ii'i|i    'i(    If.  ( ».».►  •    'T  .  «•  f  • 

|>,    <f,    n:>».n  ..'    It-  v    »-■' 

|4.f     lu-     '•■<♦•'     ^'»'       1 

«<.y    uaai.lt. hi-tti'-    i'•l^'^l'l'^■'^    ••'    M,«'..    ■/•     i.>'i       |. 
LtH     VvKI.M'tl    4Wtlt>il.l/    '/(    :uA     I'  t    M.i.    i,.,ii 
Hi,)    Ji.ro./l.        •        •        •       i.U»i.i.'.  li'l    '-t      >.\,i.l     I    1 
lUn    r.'i/IIUlilaeluli     .1    ahj    Cliiio.      v>l<|.    li.c 

Nut*.' 
"witii  lUe  roiirffjUt  i.i  L-  of  prfV.  (a .ii,'  tl. 
pu.'iidhuifcni  by  law  of  ou>n  peitui.  ' 

Tliere  is  a  vast  d  Jfeniii-e  between  (hirt-vni^  i  purpose  and  a 
conf-equence.  In  other  w(j:ds.  if  a  person  shuuld  ha[jpen  to  be  killed 
or  injured  or  removed,  tl.e  ava'^  v.ouJd  go  to  the  federal  court 

Now.  let  me  read  No  4.  Ijccuuse  it  i.j  No  4  and  No.  5  pitrticuiarly 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  in  connectien  with  the  brief 
filed  m  support  i.f  the  bill: 

"Th?  phriise  "mob  or  riotous  assemblatre'  •  •  •  shall  mean 
an  assemblage  rompos'd  v.f  three  or  more  persons  acting  in  con- 
cert, without  authority  of  law,  for  th;*  purpo-e  of  killiiig  or  Injuring 
r.ny  person  •  •  •  with  the  purpose  •  •  •  of  depriving 
such  person  of  due  process  of  law  " 

What  Is  due  p'oce.-s  of  la-A  '  It  i.s  the  rl^ht  to  be  tried  in  a 
court  Every  time  one  man  mce's  another  and  has  an  altercation 
with  him  and  kills  him.  the  person  who  is  k.llcd  is  d.^prived  of 
due  process  of  law.  If  one  injures  another  without  cavise.  the 
person  Injur'-d  l.>  deprived  of  due  process  of  law  The  only  right 
any  citizen  m  this  country  ha.?  io  lay  his  hands  or.  anotlier  man  is 
under  authority  of  Inw,  and  certainly  if  three  or  more  minera,  or 
three  or  more  rrulrcnd  men.  or  three  or  more  workers  of  any  kind 
cr  typ-'  meet  together,  it  is  easy  to  charge,  if  they  are  en  a  strike, 
that  they  met  for  the  purpoee  of  injuring  scmebody;  and  if,  after 
that,  someone  is  Injured,  of  course,  the  strikers  can  be  tnken  rir;ht 
straight  in'o  Federal  court  upon  an  aC&davit  by  the  ipeciai  oliicer 
of  the  company. 

Let  me  read  the  next  one: 

"Tl-ie  p^rH^c  'mob  or  riotcu?;  a'^emblage*  •  •  •  shall  mean 
an  asspmb'fiL:"  ccm.posed  of  three  or  more  persons  acting  in  con- 
cert. Without  authority  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  Injuring 
anv  person  •  •  •  or  •  •  •  depriving  such  perh.on  of  the 
eqv.il  [iro'ecticn  of  the  laws  " 

The  last  two  clau-^s  v.-hich  I  have  set  nu*:  in  connection  with 
paragraph  2.  to  which  I  sh^ll  refer  in  a  moment,  would  make  this 
bill  tiie  sfcn^est  weapon  which  has  ever  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  emploving  groups  of  this  country  to  destroy  every  associa- 
tion of  workmgmen  where  they  attemp-ed  to  protect  their  rights, 
to  protect  their  wag«>s,  and  to  protect  the  working  conditions  of 
tbeir  lives.     Let  me  say  why  I  make  that  statement.     I  desire  to 


or  convict" '1    nf    tl.p   romrril--''lnn    of 
***(.{  prpven'lrm   the   appre- 
•it  hy  law  of  "^'if  )i  yi-r^r.v 

!*10n^     etltn*"      <Mq-..r      rtr|j';»>('      Ml"      ht)| 

•  »#•  «  llttf 

\\rti4tt**iu 


.,f  11, (. 


*  l-l<Mll      If'-iti 


1      V.  iUi       ill      i  '  'H  V  li.ttd     nf 
•        •         •        i-.,l.,atH.ii;/»Ctt~" 

ai,nr.;t..  r.siuii  or   trial   or 
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call  attention  to  the  statements  made  In  the  report  cm  to  th.e 
objects  and  purposes  of  this  bill  and  why  it  is  legal. 

In  the  first  place,  if  iienators  will  read  the  report,  they  will  see 
on  pace  5  a  very  lengthy  argument  to  sustain  ihe  view  tliat  it  is 
necessary  to  construe  this  bill  most  liberally  Cases  from  the 
Supreme  Court  arc  cited  for  that  purpose.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
nece'^sary  to  conrtrue  it  most  liberally  in  order  to  effectuate  what 
iB  said  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

In  the  next  place,  some  Senators  may  think  that  the  measure 
affects  a  State  only  when  It  falls  in  its  corporate  capacity  to  do 
something  to  protect  those  who  are  charged  with  a  crime.  That 
is  not  the  case  at  all.  If  Senators  will  look  on  page  6  of  the 
committee  report,  they  will  find  that  the  brief  asserts  that  the  bill 
Eiffects  the  State  If  the  State  acts  in  Its  corporate  capacity,  or  fails 
to  act  In  Its  corporate  capacity,  through  its  Governor,  Its  execu- 
tive officers,  sheriff,  policemen,  deputy  sheriffs,  constables,  through 
Its  judiciary,  its  judges,  through  its  ministerial  officers,  even  down 
to  the  lowest  one  of  all  the  categories  of  officials  In  the  State, 

Not  only  that,  but  Senators  will  find  In  the  bnef  a  case  from 
the  Supreme  Court  which  states  that  the  State  would  be  bound 
by  the  action  of  the  lowest  ministerial  officer,  even  a  policeman, 
even  though  he  were  acting  directly  contrary  to  the  law  of  his 
State  and  directly  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  which  Is  the 
fundamental  law  of  each  State  erf  this  Union, 

In  other  words,  let  us  asstime  that  the  constitution  of  the 
State — any  State  we  may  see  fit  to  take — has  a  prohibition  against 
doing  a  certain  thing,  A  sheriff,  a  peace  officer,  a  Justice,  a  deputy 
sheriff,  or  a  constable  acts  directly  contrary  to  the  statute  and  the 
constitution  of  that  State.  If  Senators  will  look  on  page  6  of  the 
committee  report,  they  will  find  the  argument  made  by  Mr. 
Tuttle  to  the  effect  that  even  though  the  State  officer  acts  directly 
contrary  to  law  his  action  is  fastened  around  the  people  of  that 
State,  and  even  though  it  shovild  be  the  poorest  county  In  all  the 
Nation.  If  by  that  officer's  neglect — not  his  criminal  action  but  even 
his  neglect — someone  is  injured  and  thereby  deprived  of  due 
process  of  law,  a  verdict  for  as  much  as  SIO.OOO  can  be  rendered 
against  the  county  even  though  the  action  was  contrary  to  a 
State  law,  contrary  t/5  county  admlnli'tratlon.  and  contrary  to  the 
belief  of  every  other  citizen  In  the  county. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  President;  but  after  the  Judgment  Is  obtained 
the  persons  who  claim  to  bo  injured  can  levy  upon  the  cnurthnuse 
In  the  county  to  collect  the  judgment,  and  can  levy  on  the  Jail, 
thereby  pprhnpn  satlsfytnt:  thosf  who  neem  to  think  i»t)mp  criminals 
ouKhl  to  have  things  made  as  easy  for  them  af  posplbip  in  the 
United  States  of  Ampflra.     That  Id  In  the  hill, 

If  Bfiyntip  hM  Btiv  dmitrt  «hoi(t  the  th*^iry  nn  which  thio  blU  Is 
Wflffrn,  1ft  him  feRd  the  hflef  r»ti  imge  fl  in  •upp'irt  rii  thl*  tti^nn- 
{Itf,  Htm  ((W  If  tH#  third  »iffiilf«#hi  uiffti  lf»  In^tit  tit  thf  f^ffi^fl- 
ttiM"fi'»IHv  nt  tMi  Mil   N  ti"t  thni  ihf  w»t)"l»  nt  n   11}Ut\i>IPttni  nt 

j>«*>n  lUmttfit  M»*  n*'UHt  h  HttH4Mf  Ui  IM  *l»«lf*  uttti  Will  uttH  h'i/n^ 

nU  ihu  way  tu  tUn  Qavmniir,  f  tt«k  Hmi  nt  mnA  tho  lvrt«f  on  pag^tt 
6  ai)4  u  Uttnaturs  will  tttiH  rv>t  only  t)>at  tiw  argunwtnt  in  niade, 
but  UiBv  will  find  in  addiium  that  an  ouinion  ot  ihM  guprema 
Court  of  the  United  Btateb  U  cit«d  to  (>u«iain  lUo  viAwpuint  that 
If  the  CoiigrsiMi  htm  any  power  ta  enact  Hit  propuiuid  law,  It  has 
the  power  to  go  Just  to  that  entent.  In  other  words,  If  the  State 
of  New  York  or  the  State  of  California  or  any  other  State  In  the 
Union  ishould  adopt  In  Its  fundamental  law  a  pwohlbltlon  against 
Ijnchlng— as  all  of  them  have,  according  to  my  Information,  either 
under  the  crime  of  murder  or  apeclflcally  designating  It  as  lynch- 
ing— If  its  Governor  were  oppofied  to  lynching,  if  all  its  officers  but 
one  were  opposed  to  It,  under  the  authority  cited,  if  this  bill 
should  become  a  law,  one  petty  officer  in  one  little  cotmty  could 
bring  his  people  under  the  operation  of  this  bUl  not  only  by  his 
direct  action  but  by  his  failure  to  act;  not  only  by  his  deliberate 
failure  to  act  but  by  his  negligent  failure  to  act. 

I  wonder  how  many  Senators  who  have  so  glibly  stated  they  are 
for  this  bill  knew  that  a  fine  could  be  Imposed  upon  cotmtles 
of  their  States  because  a  peace  officer  was  negligent  in  the  per- 
formance of  hLs  duties;  and  not  only  a  fine  but  the  peace  offlc?er, 
not  for  criminal  Intent,  not  for  deliberate  action,  but  because, 
forsooth,  he  had  failed  to  measure  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the 
Federal  court,  could  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  at  Atlanta  or  to 
any  other  penitentiary  In  this  country  for  a  period  of  25  years. 
The  bill  so  provides,  I  wonder  how  many  of  those  Senators  who 
always  take  the  liberal  side  of  legislation,  who  reallzie  that  history 
has  shown  that  harshness  of  punishment  is  the  attribute  of  a 
despotism,  and  that  leniency  in  the  way  of  punishment  Is  the 
characteristic  of  a  democracy,  and  who  have  stated  that  they  would 
vote  for  this  measure,  knew  that  if  a  little  sheriff  In  a  rural 
coiuity  of  their  States  should  exercise  wrong  Judgment  and  a 
man  should  be  killed  and  deprived  of  due  process  of  law,  that 
little  country  sheriff  could  be  Jerked  Into  the  Federal  court  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  25  years. 

I  assert  that  such  punishment  could  be  meted  out  to  him,  not 
because  he  had  deliberately  committed  a  crime  but  because  he 
had  been  negligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Trammell.  Mr.  Presldent^ 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr  Logan  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  Black.  I  yield. 


Mr.  Trammfxl  I  very  much  appreciate  fhe  nMe  speech  l>ein$; 
made  by  the  S<-nator  from  Alabama  I  wisli  to  make  lu;  Im/.irY 
of  t'le  Senator 

1  have  sc.-i.nned  the  hill  every  word  of  it.  two  or  three  time*! 
1  am  unable  to  find  when-  the  bill  provides  any  effort  at  rctnhi- 
tlon  or  any  effort  at  compensation  to  the  perse^n.  we  will  say.  who 
has  been  ravished,  or  the  members  of  .s\ich  a  person's  familv  The 
proiK)nents  of  the  bill  do  not  sj'eni  to  think  the  memlx^rv  of  such 
a  family  should  have  the  county  fined  and  that  i.>er.alties  should 
be  lmf>ot?ed  to  compensate  the  family  Does  the  Senator  find 
anything  of  that  character  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Black.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  provides  for  com- 
pensation for  anyone  except  one  wl.o  is  injured  or  killed  by  a  mob 
where  three  or  lour  are  gathered  together. 

Mr.  Trammell.  I  ahotild  like  to  know  why  such  a  distinction  Is 
made. 

Mr.  Black.  If,  perchance  someone  had  been  murdc-ed,  and  citi- 
zens should  become  infuriated,  and  they  went  out  after  the  mur- 
derer and  tcok  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  the  county  where 
that  occurred  would  be  held  Uable,  Not  only  that,  but  if  thev 
took  the  man  into  another  county,  even  though  no  one  in  that 
other  county  knew  he  had  been  taken  there,  as  I  happen  to  know 
was  the  case  in  one  Instance,  where  he  was  taken  just  over  the  line 
at  night,  the  county  where  they  had  taken  the  prisoner  or  the 
person  would  have  to  pay  half  the  ptualty.  and  there  would  be  no 
compensation  cf  any  kind  to  the  person  who  had  been  originally 
killed.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Trammell.  "Hiat  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make  inquiry  about. 
It  seems  to  me  the  authors  of  the  bill  were  more  solicitous  of  the 
person  who  may  have  suffered  the  late  of  being  lynched  than  they 
were  of  the  victim  of  the  criminal  who  outraged  the  public  to 
the  point  of  bringing  about  the  lynching,  for  if  they  had  net  been, 
why  did  they  provide  for  fining  a  county  and  getting  compensation 
from  a  county  for  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  one  lynch'^d, 
who,  In  tlie  first  instance ,  provoked  the  mob"?  I  should  like  very 
much  to  see  the  authors  of  tliis  bill  and  those  supporting  it  m.ire 
solicitous  In  behalf  cf  the  absolutely  innocent  ones  and  their 
families 

Mr,  Black.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that,  so  far  as  mv  cwr» 
per.scnal  views  are  concerned.  I  am  Inclined  to  the  belief  that  I 
would  favor  a  general  law  which  provided  where  a  person  )n  killed 
nr  murdered  In  any  why  and  lenvr':  dependents  that  the  laws 
which  owed  him  the  duty  of  prote<  tion  sJiould  cer  thHt  lils  cie- 
ppndrnt=!  are  taken  care  of  I  do  IhliiK,  h.  wever.  it  1^:  nholly  un- 
fair to  provide  such  cfimpensnlhrn  for  »»"mp  srid  not  provide  it 
fnf  othrrs 

Mr   WMmrfi   Mr   rr«'^ldpnt    will  tJiP  flpiinf^rf  vleld' 

Mr    Bt.Artt    I  tff  Id  t'.  tlie  ftettnt-.f  from  Mo»,f»it.fi 

Mt     WM^r>f*«     J    "Oder^l'if'l    l)(«>    R*f.nl«ff     (o    anv    n    f/vrtnofi*     nffh 

fh»»l    If   nhv   '-fti'^f    '<f    lh^   iMv    tx.'i    Io   i,^^,   | )>>■••.<, .>w ft,   «,    |.^(w<.)>(.> 

'■l>'t»«"»»  with  n  >lH>if  >»<»*)  h>-tf)>ttt"in9  >*t  mfifft^h'<i>f  v"'  "•"• 
l'f|*((*l'»  *#nt  M'*t»i  Ml»r    l»<.  tt'ttl')  dMlfjw  I    |t)HMM.M   t'<  M«>|.«»M(h*i>«Mt 

f»>f   '^6   Vlillf*         J    >%>,    hl.i    ni.»J    ijM'-Ii    it    ).»..>ll,M'#.    I(t    !<'•    U\i\ 

Mr  WH*jt(».g  \  lU,  u>ti  k-»(L  >*i<t>L  II. ti  mitun  tn.^*  /  nhot.ui  iiki> 
to  have  Uit  tiauuUJi  uiAhl  trt^l  in  Hiu  wji.os  i^rovuiuu  u>  il«ai  tftcit 
U>  the  bill 

Mr  Blatk  Certainly  I  poii.tfid  out  m  the  be^innii^^  bifure 
the  Senator  got  htre-  wlut  in  Intluded  in  this  biil 

Mr    Whct-leb    But  on  page  3,  btsition   (b)   providet  iKut 

"Any  officer  or  employee  of  any  State  or  guvunnuiitul  bubdiviaiou 
thereof   — ' 

Mr  Bankhead  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  pwlnt  of  order  1 
should  like  to  follow  the  debate  but  I  cannot  hear  what  u  going  on. 

Mr.  Blac:k.  I  will  read  the  exact  language  to  the  Senator,  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  page  2; 

"or  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  State  or  governmental  subdi- 
vision thereof  charged  with  the  duty  of  apprehending,  keeping  in 
custody,  or  prosecuting  any  person" — 

This  Includes  Judges,  Governors,  prosecuting  officers,  sheriffs, 
policemen — 

"participating  In  such  mob  or  riotous  assemblage  who  fails,  neg- 
lects, or  refuses  to  make  all  diligent  efforts  to  perform  his  duty 
in  apprehending,  keeping  in  cusU/dy.  or  prosecuting  to  final  Judg- 
ment under  the  laws  ol  such  State  all  persons  so  participating, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  by  Imprisonment  not 
exceeding  5  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  ImprLsonment." 

I  assert  that  under  that  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county 
where  the  Senator  lives,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  Senator 
lives,  a  policeman  of  the  county  where  he  lives,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  vhere  he  lives  may  be  taken  Into  the  Federal  court  and 
charged  with  neglect  of  duty  lor  failing  to  protect  the  pri.s<jr.cr 
and  for  mere  negligence  may  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  ot  tlie 
Federal  Government  lor  5  years;  and  I  assert  that  It  is  barbarous 
and  Inhuman  even  to  make  such  a  suggestion  in  a  civilized 
country, 

Mr.  McGiLL.  Mr.   President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to 
the  Senator  from   Kansas? 

Mr.  Black.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  McGiLL.  I  observe  from  .section  5  of  the  bill  that  It  at- 
tempts to  fix  civil  liability  attaching  to  a  county  in  favor  of  the 
person  injured  or  the  legal  irprescn'alire  of  (he  person  injured. 
The  county  being  a  iubur.isier.  o:  the  State,  of  a  ditferent  scn- 
ereignty,  dcrlvii^  its  powers  under  the  laws  of  t^e  6'i.ate,  I  should 
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isca 


like  to  Inquire  at  tbe  Senator  whether 
federal  Oovemment.  a  separate  aoverelgnty 
at  Congress  to  &z  cItU  UabtUty  of  any  suIkU 
■B  a  county? 

Mr.  Black.  I  will  state  to  the  Senator 
to  present  any  of  the  constitutional  ph 
tbey  have  been  very  ably  presented  by  others 
me.    I  will  state,  however,  that  It  would 
ittuatlon  If  the  Federal  Oovemment.  not 
at  enacting  laws  with  reference  to  crime 
within  a  State,  could  have  given  to  it  the 
to  }all  the  ofBclals  of  the  communities 
the  responsibility  because  they  failed  to 
they  alone  were  responsible.     In  other 
admit.  I  think,  that  the  Federal  Congress 
law  against  miirder  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
the  State  of  Kansas.    The  Federal 
to  do  such  a  thing;   but  we  find 
althoiigh  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
Insofar  as  it  affects  Federal  property  for 
the   Oovemment   obtained   the  counsel   c 
vance.  the  authority  is  here  attempted 
local  ofQcers.  charged  with  the  duty  of 
to  the  penitentiary  becaufe  they  neglect 
they  alone  can  write      Not  only   that, 
authorities  could  paralyze  the  hands  of 
levying   on  their  )ail  and  on  their 
when  they  are  supposed  to  have  the  authority 
preserve  order  within  their  Jurisdictions. 

Mr.  BoaAH.  Mr.  President 

Mr   Black.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 


tlat 
ei  if  orce 
words. 


Ooveriui  lent 
ourselves 


t) 


t3 

but 
tbe 
court  tiouse 


I  have  not  undertaken 
of   this   bill   because 
who  have  preceded 
certainly  be  a  paradoxical 
founded  upon  the  idea 
which  alTect  individuals 
responsibility  of  sending 
have  been  fixed  with 
the  laws  for  which 
we  will  certainly  all 
has  no  right  to  enact  a 
that  is  a  question  for 
has  never  attempted 
in  a  situation  where, 
enact  such  a  law,  except 
the  acquisition  of  which 
the   legislature   in   ad- 
be  given  to  It  to  send 
e^orclng  their  own  laws, 
enforce  the  laws  which 
we  find  that   Federal 
local  commiinlties  by 
at  the  same  time 
to  pass  laws  and  to 


Idaho. 

Ists,  it  must  be  possible 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
:o  know  what  is  the  pro- 
exercise  of  such  power, 
in  the   brief   which    la 


€XL 


lie 


that 


two 


Go  I'ernment 


republican  form  of  gov- 

utterly  irrelevant;    I  do 

proposition  at  all.     The 
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wHcther  due  process  of  law 

courts,  who  administer 

to  and  had  refused 
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years 


to 


Mr.  BoKAR.  If  any  such  power  as  that 
to  point  to  the  provision  In  the 
which  grants  such  power.     I  should  like 
Tlaion  upon  which  reliance  is  placed  for  t 

Mr.   Black.  The   Senator   will   find 
embodied  in  the  report. 

Mr.  BoaAH.  Yes;   I  read  the  brief. 

Mr.  Black.  They  attempt  to  rely  on  t 
Constitution.    One  is  that  the  Federal 
»  republican  form  of  government  to  each 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Mr   BcNutH.  So  far  as  the  guaranty  of 
ernment  Is  concerned,  that  seems  to  mc 
not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  th< 
other  Is  the  foxirtcenth  amendment,  in 
process  of  law.     How  would  we  know 
had  Ijeen  denied  until  the  authorities 
tbe  law  Within  the  States  had  been 
to  protect  the  individual? 

Mr.  Black.  Of  course,  the  authors  of 
what  they  say  should  be  construed  to  b«! 
at  law.  and  that  wotild  be  if  for  30  days 
and  the  Judge  and  the  sheriff  had  fallec 
try  him  and  to  convict  him   and  send 
If  30  days  elapse  without  all  that  being 
the  Federal  court,  make  an  af&davlt  that 
process  of  law.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
courts  of  this  country  it  would  take  5 

Mr.  BcMUH.  If  that  could  be  done  with 
a  number  of  people  had  congregated,  11 
aherlir  failed  to  catch  a  single  one  of  the 
mitted  the  crime,  appeal  could  be  had 
ctsely,  that  due  process  of  law  had  been 

Mr.  Black.  There  can  be  no  possible 

Mr.  BoaAH.  In  other  words,  if  this 
•rml  Government  may  step  tn  and  take 
hitcly  the  administration  at  tbe  crlmtnal 
tbeory  that  they  were  not  being  properly 

Mr.  Black.  That  Ls  absolutely  correct. 

Kvsmlsg  each  separate  community  in 
oorrect,  there  never  was  any  reason 
fourteenth  amendment. 

Mr.  Commallt.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Mr.  Black.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  ComtALLT.  The  suggestion  of  the 
tatnly  a  most  pertinent  and  comprehenai 
to  tbe  Senator  from  Alabama  that  if  a 
la  Injured  by  one  Individual,  has  not  his 
degree  ••  If  he  were  killed  or  lnjxire<  i 

Mr.  Black.  Certainly  he  would  be  Just 
If  be  had  been  killed  by  three. 

Mr.   ComtALLT.  If  the  Federal   Go 
tntarrene  in  a  case  because  three 
irby  would  Jt  not  have  the  power  to 

a  man  was  murdered  or  his  property 
on  any  kind  of  a  claim,  his  rights  undc^ 
mant  were  not  guaranteed  to  the  same 
wu^  rtgbts  were  guaranteed?    Why 
eminent  step  in.  not  only  as  to  his 
property  rights,  because  the  fourteenth 
to  property  rights  as  It  does  to  individual 

Mr.  Black.  That  (act  as  to  pr<»erty 
brief. 

Mr.  BoaAH.  Mr.  President 

X  yMd  to  tbe  Senator  from  [Idaho  again. 
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Mr.  BoaAH.  Some  of  the  larse  cities  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  law.  There  ha.s  been  alma-t  a  leijxn  of  terror  In  some 
of  them.  Machine  guns  in  the  hands  of  criminals  wounding  and 
killing  people 

Mr.  Black.  Yes;  In  some  of  the  ci'.ics  even  more  than  14  have 
been  killed  in  1  vear. 

Mr.  Borah.  If  there  is  any  justlflcation  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment moving  Into  the  States  and  und^-rtaking  the  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  law  in  the  instances  -Ahich  are  cited  by  this  bill, 
there  would  be  no  exception,  and  the  people  of  the  cities  would 
have  a  perfect  right  to  invoke  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  Black.  The  Senator  is  correct.  If  the  law  should  be  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion.  Tummany  could  not  supply  enough 
officers  In  New  York  City;  they  would  exhaust  their  entire  roster 
In  3  years,  because  the  remainder  would  go  to  the  penitentiary. 

Mr  BoR-VH.  Not  only  that  but.  m  all  probability,  if  the  Federal 
Government  should  :n.ov<i  in,  it  would  take  entire  possession  of 
Tammany. 

Mr.  Black.  Of  course,  they  would  i^oon  take  possession  of  It, 
because  if  Senators  will  examine  the  W;cker.«ham  report  and  see 
how  many  have  committed  crimes  in  th-'  cny  of  New  York  who 
have  not  been  apprehended  and  who  have  not  been  punished  and 
who  have  not  be»>n  convicted,  and  if  they  will  also  consult  the 
records  and  ascertain  how  many  times  U  ha.s  been  charged  that 
the  failure  of  that  city  and  of  other  cities  to  puni.sh  was  becau.se 
of  improper  motives  of  officials  and  improper  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  they  will  uiid.Tstand  how  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  political  organ.zation  to  supply  enough  officials 
from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  Irom 
year  to  year  to  take  the  places  of  those  in  the  ever-contmumg 
procession  going  to  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Gore    Mr    President 

The  PRiaiDiNG  OmcEH  Does  the  Senator  from  .Mabama  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahunia.' 

Mr    Black.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  may  be  uncif^r  a  mi.'^appreh'>'"Ston.  and  for  that 
reason   I   should   like   to  a:rk    the   Senator    a   question. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.    I  yield. 

Mr,  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas  yields  for  the 
purp,^se  of  having  a  quorum  called,  he  loses  the  floor,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Texas  can  get  it  again, 
if  that  is  what  is  worrying  the  Senatk-.r, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Minton  in  the  chair). 
The  present  occupant  of  the  chair  1.5  advi.sed  by  the  parlia- 
mentary clerk  that  under  nrdinaiy  circumstances  a  Senator 
would  not  lose  the  floor  in  tiie  ab.sence  of  the  serving  of 
notice  that  the  rules  were  to  be  strictly  enforced. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  now  serve  notice  that  the  rules  are  to  be 
strictly  enforced. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Very  well,  Mr.  Pif^sident. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  reading. 

Mr.  BYRD.    I  make  the  point  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  Senator 
frcm  Virginia 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  Senator  from  Mi.?souri  i.s  out  of  order.  I  have  the 
floor,  and  I  refuse  to  .vield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who 
is  a  stickler  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I  did  not  ask  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  yield  to  me.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  point  of  no  quoruni  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unle.<;s  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  make  the 
point  of  no  quorum,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  be 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     He  would  be  out  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yielded  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  ask  the  Chair,  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  should  yield,  would  he  lose  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  would  lose  the  floor  now, 
after  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  served  notice. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  tiiculd  Lke  to  propound  a  parLa- 
mcntary  inquiry. 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CONTJALLY,  What  is  the  usual  procedure  in  that 
regard  as  between  Senators?  Does  a  Senator  usually  lose 
the  floor  under  such  circumstances? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Usually  he  does  not. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  usually  does  not,  the  Chair  states. 
Is  it  only  when  the  nile  is  invoked  by  some  particular  and 
meticulous  expert  on  the  rules,  a  Senator  who  spends  all  of 
his  time  rcaaing  the  rules  and  lecturing  other  Senators,  that 
the  asual  custom  and  the  general  courtesy  as  betv^een  Sena- 
tors is  no  longer  observed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  that  is  not 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Proceed,  Mr.  Clerk.     [Laughter.] 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  reading  as  follows: 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  which  it  is  sought  to  bring  before 
the  Senate,  a  State  court  would  not  be  dive.sted  of  jurisdiction 
and  a  Federal  court  would  not  be  vested  with  jurisdiction  unless 
and   until   seme   Individual   made   an   affidavit? 

Mr.  Black.  Someone  cov.ld  always  be  found  who  would  make  an 
afflc:avit.  It  is  usually  ea.^^y  to  find  someone  who  will  make  an 
affidavit.  I  very  seriously  doubt,  under  the  bill,  whether  a  man 
could  plead  former  jeopardy  if  he  had  l>een  tried  in  one  jurl.-dic- 
tlon  and  later  should  be  Indicted  hi  the  other.  I  do  not  believe 
he  could. 

Mr.  Gore.  My  point  is  that  Jurisdiction  to  be  vested  under  the 
the  terms  of  the  bill  wof.ld  depend  upon  one  Individual  making  an 
affidavit. 

Mr.  Black.  Certainly  taking  the  case  to  the  Federal  covirt  would 
depend  upon  one  individual  making  an  affidavit.  As  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]  has  well  pointed  out — and  I  concede  it 
absolutely — if  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to  punish 
whore  throe  or  more  have  committed  a  crime  In  a  State,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  It  does  not  have  the  same  power  to  punish 
where  one  has  committed  tlie  identical  crime.  The  individual  is 
Ju"t  as  dead  when  he  has  been  shot  and  killed  by  one  as  when  he  has 
been   killed    by   tliree. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President 

Tile  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mtnton  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Black.  Certainly. 

Mr  Bailet.  In  the  lleht  of  the  ver\'  clear  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  |Mr.  Borah],  which  no  one  can  successfully  contra- 
dict, I  wish  to  siiggest  that  those  who  are  opposing  consideration 
of  the  measure  are  fighting,  first,  for  the  lives  of  the  48  States 
which  constitute  the  Union,  and  are  fighting,  second,  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Union  Itself. 

Mr.  Black.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  In  that  connection  that  we 
are  lighting:  against  the  philosophy  declared  by  Mr,  Charles  Sumner 
when  he  said  the  Southern  States  had  committed  suicide.  That 
wai;  the  entire  philosophy  upon  which  he  based  his  attack  upon  the 
South  shortly  after  the  war.  He  took  the  position  that  those  par- 
ticular States  had  committed  suicide.  Mr.  Stevens  took  the  posi- 
tion, not  that  they  had  committed  suicide,  but  that  they  were 
conquered  provinces. 

A.S  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  well  pointed  out.  it  is 
certainly  tnie  that  if  this  bill  can  be  enacted  into  law.  whether  or 
not  theStates  committed  suicide,  they  would  be  murdered  by  the 
representatives  whom  they  had  sent  to  the  Capitol  tn  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  IdJiho? 

Mr.  Black.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Borah.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  di- 
rectly opposite  view  to  that  of  Mr.  Sumner  and  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
The  views  of  Sumner  and  Stevens  were  combatted  by  President 
Lincoln  so  long  as  he  lived. 

Mr.  Black..  The  Senator  Is  correct.  So  did  President  Johnson. 
It  was  by  reason  of  President  Johnson's  courageous  stand  for  the 
principle  for  which  he  stood,  it  was  on  account  of  his  standing  up 
like  a  man  in  the  face  of  a  hostility  second  to  none  that  has  ever 
been  heaped  upon  an  individual  in  the  White  House,  that  he  waa 
dragged  into  this  Capitol  and  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  a  trial. 

At  that  time  there  were  certain  idealists  In  the  country  who 
were  asserting  that  President  Johnson  was  wrong  and  they  were 
praying  in  certain  church  organizations  in  the  United  States  not 
that  justice  should  be  done,  but  that  the  Senate  should  vote  to 
Impeach  President  Johnson. 

Telegrams  were  sent  by  the  hundreds  and  by  the  thousands, 
prompted  by  idealism,  I  admit,  but  prompted  by  an  idealism  which 
concealed  and  blurred  reason,  sanity,  and  Judgment,  and  which. 
If  their  principles  had  been  adopted,  would  have  made  of  our 
Republic  one  Union  with  no  State  line  of  any  kind,  with  no 
privilege  of  any  community  to  adopt  any  law  which  every  other 
community  did  not  adopt,  regulating  their  habits  and  their 
ctistoms. 


Mr.  President,  it  might  be  appropriate  at  this  time  for  m?  to 

state,  with  reference  to  one  part  uf  ouv  s^y^tcm  ^:  gi.  vcrnmtnt,  o:.e 
tlnng  in  cunncctlon  w.th  uh:rh  I  u.n  of  ihe  opinion  that  time 
itself  has  wrought  char.pes  and  conditions. 

Mr,  Bailey.  Mr    Pns.den^    I  su.;gcst  tlio  absence  of  a  c.uoium. 
Tlie  Presiding  Officer.  I>.)es  the  Senator  frcm  Alabama  yield  lor 
that  purpo.',e? 
Mr.  Black.  I  do. 

Tlie  PnEsmiNG  Officer  Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol'owing  Stnalors 
answerod  10  tlu  ir  nanirs:  Adiims,  A.-hur.-t.  Au.stin.  Ba' lun.ui. 
Bailey,  Bankhcad.  Biirl;our,  Barkley.  Biibo.  Black.  Bout'.  U  hh'a. 
Brown,  Bulkley,  Buiov.-,  Bu. kc,  Byrd,  Byrnes,  Cnppor,  Ca;aw.iy. 
Carey.  Clark,  Ccnnaily.  Cooiidpe,  Cepcland.  Coti'L'ari,  Cou.eiis, 
Dickinscn,  Dieterich.  Dor.iiiicy.  Duffy.  Fletcher,  F-uiiitr.  Gecrge, 
Gerry.  Gibson,  Glass.  Gore,  GufTey,  Halo  Harns<.;ii,  Husurj^-, 
Hatch,  Hayden,  Jchnson.  Keyes,  Kiny;,  La  Folletti\  Lewis,  lo>:i;u, 
Lonergan,  Long,  McCarran.  McGlil.  McKellar.  McNary,  Mii.t.*^n, 
Moore,  Murphy,  Murr.w,  Neely,  Norrih.  Nye,  OMahtnoy,  Overton. 
Pittman,  Pope,  Radcliffe,  Robinson.  R'a.-.sell,  Schall.  S>.hweUenbai.h, 
Sheppard.  Shipstead,  Smith,  Steiwer,  TTiomas  cf  Okii.honia.  Thoir.i.s 
of  Utah,  Town-send,  Trammell.  Truman,  Tydings.  Vandenberg  Vuli 
Nuj-s,  Wagner.  Walfch,  Wheeler,  and  While. 

The  Peesidtng  Officer.  E:jhiy-e:ght  Senators  having  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  is  present, 

Mr.  BnACK.  Mr.  Pres-ident,  one  of  the  tragic  thlnc£  about  this 
mca-^ure  is  that  there  :tre  some  who  are  attcmjjting  to  seize  upon 
it  for  political  advantage  in  order  to  try  to  prove  their  {r:endship 
for  many  voters  in  this  country,  althcueh  history  docs  not  record 
that  in  "their  {olitical  efforts  in  that  regard  heretofure  they  h.A\e 
raised  the  standard  of  living  of  those  they  clr»im  to  love,  nor  have 
they  added  to  their  opportunities  lor  a  more  abundant  life 

Some  sentiment  of  that  kind  has  been  created,  and  therefore 
some  of  those  who  are  so  anxious  at  this  time  to  have  this  meas- 
ure voted  upon  that  tliey  vote  practically  In  a  solid  block  beUeve 
that  by  doing  this  they  can  cause  the  people  of  the  country  to 
forget  their  history  with  reference  to  economic  affair''.  I  ri'fer  at 
this  time  particularly  to  those  "reirulars"  on  tlic  other  side  of  the 
Chamber  who  belong  to  ihe  party  of  Mr.  Mellon,  and  wlio  sub- 
scribe to  the  Idea  that  he  was  the  greatest  Spcre:ary  of  the 
Treasury  the  world  h:;s  t  ver  known,  and  wi-.o  hope  by  re<u-nn  nf 
this  particular  measure  a^rain  to  pet  a  foothold  In  the  politl^iil 
arena,  and  to  cause  the  people  to  forgot  that  in  reality  their  in- 
terest is  not  in  the  large  gi-oup  of  voters  wnom  they  hope  to 
pacify  and  win  by  their  action:  but  tlielr  desire  is  aeain  to  place 
the  country  In  the  grip  cf  the  same  predatory  and  privileced  in- 
terests that  practically  brought  us  to  destruction  at  tho  end  of 
1929.  It  is  a  f=ad  and  tragic  thing  to  nv  that  some  of  those  who 
are  most  libera!  in  tJieir  views,  and  v,-ho  really  hont^tly  desire  to 
raise  the  standard  of  opportunity  of  tlie  (Treat  ma.<;ses  of  Anipncin 
men  and  women  belonpint^  to  all  races.  h;;ri  themselves  at  this 
Juncture  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  uPo.'^Lles  of  ;pecial  privilege 
and  greed. 

Mr,  President,  it  Is  m.y  belief  that  if  anv  afimlni.strntion  in  all  the 
history  of  mankind  has  shown  an  hon:\  t  desue  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  livinsr  of  the  great  masses  of  Aniciican  men  and  women 
it  is  the  present  administration.  Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
the  m.ethod.s  adopted,  it  ii-  difficult  for  m?  to  understand  how  any- 
one can  deny  this  fact. 

We  have  under  consideration  at  the  present  time  by  the  Finance 
Committee  n  bill  for  social  securltv.  a  bill  which  will  affect  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  American  men  and  women,  L-re.spectlve  of 
race  or  creed  or  rolor.  That  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  give  a 
rny  cf  hope  to  millions  of  men  and  women  who  arc  now  in  despair 
It  will  not  affect  possibly  14  individuals;  It  wUl  affect  millions  cf 
individuals. 

While  I  do  not  agree  in  detail  ^;^ith  each  of  the  provisions  of 
that  measvire,  in  my  Judgment,  it  is  one  cf  the  ino.st  forward  and 
progressive  steps  for  glvint.'  security  to  the  underprivilecred  of  thif 
Nation  that  lia?  ever  been  proposed  since  this  became  a  self- 
governing  country:  and  yet  we  find  ourselves  now  unable  In  this 
body  to  continue  preparation  for  that  measure,  to  consider  the 
payment  of  the  soldiers'  adjusted  compensation,  or  to  provide 
\'arious  other  means  of  adding  to  the  peace  and  hope  and  security 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Nation,  chiefly  becati.«e.  as  I  assert 
here,  of  the  political  pressure  brought  about,  rot  in  the  main — 
and  I  do  not  refer  to  all  individuals — by  tl^.ose  who  are  really  inter- 
ested In  the  great  m.a'-ses  of  men  and  women  of  the  country,  but 
by  some  with  the  political  hope  that  they  again  may  seize  tiie 
reins  of  government  and  continue  to  operate  it  not  for  the  benefit 
of  all  but  for  the  benefit  of  their  favored  few. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  begun  an  analysis  of  the  bill.  I  desire  now 
to  take  up  section  2,  which  provides  that — 

"If  any  State  or  governmental  subdivision  thereof  faUs,  neg- 
lects"— 

Note  the  word  "neglects"  again — 
"or  refuses  to  provide  and  maintain  protection  to  the  life  or  person 
of  any  individual  within  its  Jurisdiction  against  a  mob  of  riotous 
assemblage,  whether  by  way  of  preventing  or  punishing  the  ac'„s 
thereof,  such  State  shall  by  reason  of  such  failure,  neglect  or  ri  - 
fusal  be  deemed  to  have  denied  to  such  person  due  process  of  law 
and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State — " 

A"<^  for  that  reason,  it  is  said,  the  bill  is  to  be  enacttrd. 
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At  this  point  the  reading  was 
Clerk,  as  follows: 


continued  by  the  Chief 


Covrt 


section 


person 


Injuied 


c  ue 

1; 
predat*  iry 


Now  let  UB  refer  for  Just  a  moment 
ment. 

'•All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In 
Ject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  clt 
and   of   the   State   wherein    they   reside 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty 
process  of  law;  new  deny  to  any  person 
equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Did  any  Member  of  the  Senate  hear 
tlon"  as  I  read  the  fourteenth  amendmei^ 
"corporation"  does  not  appear  in  the 
Senators  note  that  out  of  529  cases 
285  cases  decided  by   the  Supreme 
amendment  to  protect  corporations? 
the   bUl   say.    and   wb»t   does   every 
refers  to  Injuring  a   "person."     What   1 
Supreme  Court  said  what  a  person  Is? 
amendment  provide  that   If   a  person 
without  due  process  of  law  It  shall  be 
tlon?     Is  there  anyone  who  thinks  the 
ently  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "; 
taken  before  them?     What  Is  meant  by 
as  a  corporation?     One  cannot  commit 
tlon.     One  cannot   murder  a  corporatlcjn 
corporation's  life  by  shooting  It  with 
way  in  which  a  corporation  may  be 
Its  property,   and  here.  In  a  bill  which 
an  antUynchlng  bill,  we  find  It  provide* 
sons  get  together,  and.  as  a  consequencp 
they  are  depriving  that  corporation  of 
behind  a  sentiment  against  lynching, 
enacted  a  law  which  will  fit  the 
and.  as  I  have  previously  stated,  will  cru 
which  exlsU  In  the  United  States  of 

How  can  such  a  corporation  get  Intc 
Tery  simple  process;   It  requires  only 
here  knows  how  one  now  gets  Into  a 
TOlTlng  over  $3,000. 

I  might  take  occasion  at  this  Junctun 
fVrst  time  I  have  objected  to  more 
Federal    courts.     The    great    senior 
Ifoaaisl  has  had  pending  In  this  body 
a  bill  which  would  reduce  the 
and.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  great  many 
■ome  who  have  indicated  they  woxild 
lag  measure,  have  supported  the  bUl  of 

If  It  be  right  to  reduce  the  Jurlsdlctl 
atead  of  Increasing  It,  as  proposed  by 
Nebraska,  why  should  we  now  rush 
more  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  court^ 
appointed  for  life,  to  have  them  take 
affecting  the  dally  life  and  ciistoms  and 
country,  and  particularly  to  rush  Into 
laed  workers  of  the  Nation  every  time 
together? 

Do  not  be  deceived.     If  this  bill 
session.  Congren  would  be  asked  to 
a  mob  from  3  to  2.  or  to  1.  and  it  would 
eerialnly  be  done  If  those  who  have 
should  succeed  m  their  political  maneu 
selves  where  they  can  control  the  laws 

Mr.  President,  there  to  no  argument 
Tanced  to  Justify  the  conclusion  that  a 
can  be  removed  to  a  Federal  court 
two  must  remain  In  a  State  court. 
adrance  any  argument  to  sustain  the 
committed  by  three  can  be  removed 
murder  committed  by  one  can  only  be 
«e    find    ourselves    In    this    situation: 
leaves  to  the  States  the  right  to 
law*  they  will   enact,   and   yet  the 
say,  "After  you  have  enacted  these  lav^ 
the  violators  and  punish  them  within 
the  hands  of  the  State  courts  the  r 
at  all." 

With  reference  to  the  provision  In 
Xh*  State  neglects  to  perform  Its  duties 
have  deprived  someone  of  the  equal 
Just  a  word  to  say.     Note  that  that 
whether  a  man  Is  a  prisoner  or  not. 
persona;    It  Includes  artificial  persons 
rations. 

Let   me   Invite  attention   In   this  con 
eommlttee  reports  a  State  to  be.    In 
act?    How  la  it  going  to  neglect  its 
of  the  report,  where  I  read  the 

*7tor  the  same  reason  the  prohibitions  > 
ment  apply  to  local  ofBcers  as  well  as 
for  officers  of  cotintles.  States,  or  othei 
eminent  are  In  the  tiltlmate  analysis 
ot  the  Sute.    •     •    • 
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the  "United  States,  and  sub- 

izens  of  the  United  States 

•     •     •     nor   shall    any 

or  property  without  dus 

within  Its  Jurisdiction  th« 

me  read  the  word  "corpora- 
?     He  did  not.     The  word 
fourteenth  amendment.    Did 
diptng  a  period  of   10  yeara 
applied   the   fourteenth 
^fThat   does  this  section   of 
of   the    bill    say?      It 
I   a  person?     Has  not   the 
Does  not  the  fourteenth 
s   Injured   In   his  property 
contrary  to  the  Constltu- 
Court  would  decide  differ- 
If  this  bUl  should  be 
injury  to  a  person  knowti 
an  assault  on  a  corpora- 
One   cannot   destroy   a 
gun.     There  is  only  one 
and  that  is  by  injuring 
the  press  has  heralded  as 
that  if  two  or  more  per^ 
a  corporation  Is  Injured, 
process  of  law.     Hiding 
Is  proposed  now  to  have 
interests  of  the  Nation, 
dify  every  labor  organization 
Am4rlca. 
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"So  likewise  in  Yick  Wo  v    Hrypldns  (118  U    S.  356)" — 

Which  case  went  up  from  Caiifjrnia — 
"It  was  held  that  a  municipal  ordinance  to  regulate  the  carrying 
on  of  public  laundries  within  the  iimits  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  conferred  purely  arbitrary  power  upon  the  municipal 
authorities  to  give  or  withhold  couicnt.  w.i.s  violative  cf  the  four- 
teenth amendment.     •      •      • 

"In  Tarrance  v  Florida  (188  U  8.  519  i  Mr  Justice  Brewer,  speak- 
ing for  the  Supreme  Coiirt  .said 

"'The  contention  of  plam'itTs  in  error  l.'?  that  they  were  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  rt-ascn  of  an  actual  discrim- 
ination against  their  race  The  law  of  the  State  Is  not  challenged 
but  its  administration  is  complained  of.     '      •      • 

"  '  Such  an  actual  dl.scriminatlon  is  as  potential  in  creating  a 
denial  of  equality  of  rights  as  a  discnmmatiun  made  by  ..aw.'  " 

Again,  it  is  said  on  pat,'e  6 

"In  Virginia  v    Rues  i  100  U.  S    313)   it  was  said: 

"  •  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  State  may  act  through  diffeient 
agencies,  either  by  its  legijslutlve,  its  executive,  or  i»j  Judicial 
authorities."  " 

Let  me  call  attention  to  what  this  means.  It  means  that  the 
Governor  of  every  State  is  brought  within  the  nrovisions  of  the 
measure.  It  means  that  a  cl.arge  can  l:!e  made  against  a  Governor 
for  failure  to  have  a  man  apprehended,  to  have  a  man  tried,  and 
to  have  a  man  convicted  It  does  nut  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
States  have  a  right  to  try  an  accused  man.  but  it  mean."^  that  the 
Governor  places  himself  within  tlie  .scope  of  this  proposed  law  if 
he  is  negligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  a.s  Governor,  and 
that  question  would  have  to  be  determined  by  the  court  and  by 
the  Jury. 

What  else  dees  it  mean?  It  means  that  where  a  case  was  tried  in 
court  a  charge  couid  be  made  that  the  Judge  h.^d  been  ntglipent  in 
charging  the  Jury.  The  charge  could  be  made  that  he  had  been 
negligent  In  permitting  certain  evidence  to  be  Introduced  In  the 
case,  or  that  he  had  been  nesjr.gent  in  failing  to  reprimand  coutisel 
because  counsel  had  made  a  .-tatement  tvhich  should  not  have  Deen 
made,  and  the  Judge  would  be  brought  withm  the  scope  of  the  act, 
and  he  could  be  tried.  It  means  that  ever;,-  prosecuting  attorney  in 
the  Nation  would  have  hi.i  actions  reviewed  m  carder  to  determine 
whether  he  had  been  properly  dilittent  m  pro.sccuiions. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  directly 
to  the  contrary  of  this  hypothesi.=  The  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  It  was  not  merely  the  duty  cf  a 
prosecuting  attorney  to  convict:  that  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  duties  of  a  prosecuting  attorney  was  to  see  that  each  side 
had  its  case  properly  presented  to  the  Jury.  Btit  under  the  pending 
measure  the  district  attorney  must  walk  with  caution:  he  must 
plant  his  feet  with  care;  bp'-uuse.  forsootli.  if  he  neglects  to  per- 
form a  single  duty  he  can  be  taken  into  a  Federal  court  and  tried, 
under  the  proposed  law,  for  neglecting  to  perform  his  duty,  and  he 
can  be  sentenced  to  the  (x;nitentiary  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a  civilized 
nation  on  earth  which  would  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for 
5  years  for  plain  simple  nepHu'ence.  Yet  these  who  have  glibly  .said 
they  are  for  the  pending  niea.-^ure,  if  they  vote  for  it.  must  vote  to 
make  it  a  crime  to  be  negligent  in  the  performance  of  duties  and 
to  convict  a  man  and  to  put  the  stittm.'i  of  a  i Aon  upon  him  for 
negligence,  and  to  send  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  5  years.  Some- 
one raised  a  question  about  this  statement  a  few  moments  ago  and 
asked  me  where  that  was  provldi^d,  and  I  read  the  provision 

Let  us  go  now  to  .section  3  If  this  were  merely  an  antilynching 
bill,  as  It  has  boen  so  widely  hera'.dt;-d  to  be.  there  would  be  no 
reason  in  the  world  for  having  any  more  in  section  3  than  the 
parts  included  in  lines  15  to  24.  Lines  15  to  24  provide  that  any 
person  or  employee  of  a  State  shall  be  included^  and,  rt  member, 
that  means  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  attorney  general,  secre- 
tary of  Stat'',  probate  Judges,  circuit  Judges,  supreme  court  Judges, 
Inferior  court  judges,  prosecuting  attorneys,  policemen,  constables, 
deputy  constables,  street  sweepers,  all  the  employees  of  the  State. 
If  any  Senator  has  any  doubt  about  It  including  all  of  them,  let  him 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  which  reported  the  bill  to  the 
Senate.  If  any  one  of  these  "who  Is  charged  with  the  duty  or  who 
posse.sses  the  power  or  authority  as  such  officer  or  employee  to  pro- 
tect the  life  or  person"  and.  remember,  "person"  Includes  a  corpora- 
tion. It  includ'xl  It  m  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  It  includes 
it  here,  and  there  is  nothing  In  the  world  which  can  be  .said  to 
deny  that  it  Includes  a  corporation  '"to  protect  the  life  or  person 
of  any  individual  injured  or  nut  to  death  by  any  mob  or  riotous 
asse.TnbUge  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  anv  State  or  governmental 
subdivision  thereof  having  any  such  indtvidtial  in  his  custody" 
note  "Who  fads,  nf^lects,  or  r-fuses  to  make  all  diligent  efforts  to 
protect  such  individual  from  being  so  injured  or  being  put  to 
death"  then  such  person  "shall  be  guilty  of  a  felonv,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exreedmg  5  years  ' 

What  does  that  mean?  That  includes  the  Judee  of  the  county. 
He  certainly  is  charged  with  responsibilrv  for  protecting  the  lives 
and  persons  of  individuals  put  to  death  "The  Judge  and  prosecut- 
ing attorney  certainly  are  (barged  wi'h  the  dutv  ct  attempting  to 
protect  them.  It  includes  them  all  And  not  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  any  civilised  government,  except  a  despotism,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  read  hi.^tory.  we  propose  to  give  the  Cen- 
tral Government  the  power  to  *end  the  pro.<;ecuting  attorney  to  the 
penitentiary  because  a  Jury  might  think  he  had  been  too  fair  to  the 
man  he  was  prosecuting  as  a  crimin.i.i 
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I  had  always  subscribed  to  the  Idea  that  a  man  was  entitled  to  a 
fair  trial;  thai  he  was  entitled  to  be  presumed  innocent  until  he  had 
been  proven  guiity  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  I  had  thought  that 
the  laws  of  this  Nation,  instead  of  attempting  to  hold  a  club  over 
prosecuting  attorneys  to  force  them  to  prosecute  with  harshness 
and  with  vigor,  really  were  designed  to  the  end  that  those  carrying 
them  out  would  act  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said 
last  week  they  should  act — to  try  to  convict  only  the  guilty,  but  to 
protect  the  innocent.  But.  lo  and  behold!  In  this  bill,  which  Is 
called  an  antilynching  bill,  we  have  a  new  and  novel  doctrine 
announced  In  this  democracy  for  the  first  time.  Each  pro.secutlng 
attorney,  all  over  this  Nation,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  prosecute 
a  man  charged  with  a  crime,  has  a  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over 
his  head,  with  the  knowledge  that  If  he  fails  to  prosecute  as  vigor- 
ously as  some  think  he  should  he  can  be  taken  into  the  Federal 
court  and  there  tried  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Let  us  suppose,  as  has  frequently  happened,  that  a  strike  has 
occurred.  An  individual  miner  or  tramnaan — and  I  have  tried 
both  01  them  on  such  charges — may  be  charged  with  injuring  a 
strikebreaker.  It  is  charged  that  three  of  them  were  present. 
Suppose  a  prosecuting  attorney  should  decide  the  man  was  not 
guilty.  Would  he  dare  to  tell  the  Jury  so?  He  would  net.  Would 
that  prosecuting  attorney  dare  to  rise  from  his  chair  and  tell  the 
Jury.  "I  believe  that  the  killing  of  this  miner  was  Justified"?  He 
would  not.  Why  would  he  not?  Because  he  would  know  that  his 
Government,  the  Government  of  the  United  State,-;,  a  democracy, 
had  passed  a  law  which  subjected  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  5 
years'  imprL-cnment  and  to  have  the  stigma  of  felony  put  upon 
his  brow  If  he  neglected  to  do  everything  he  could  to  convict  that 
man 

Mr.  President,  let  all  who  desire  secure  any  political  advantage 
they  may  think  is  theirs  from  attempting  "to  force  such  a  bill 
upon  the  American  people.  If  it  should  pass,  time  will  tell  who 
was  right.  I  state  that  there  is  no  cla.ss  In  America  which  would 
be  more  injured  by  this  bill  than  those  who  belong  to  the  col- 
ored race,  whose  wages  have  frequently  been  so  low  as  to  be  a 
crime  against  civilization  and  against  decency,  and  whose  wages 
have  been  raised  more  by  organization  of  men  than  by  any  other 
method,  and.  practically,  that  has  been  the  only  method  by  which 
their  wages  have  been  raised,  until  the  present  administration 
began  to  secure  the  enactment  of  its  legislative  program. 

I  realize  that  someone  may  say,  "Well,  there  has  been  some  kind 
of  a  recommendation  of  this  bill  by  organized  labor."  That  is 
•viholly  immaterial.  I  make  the  assertion  that  if  this  bill  should 
become  a  law,  within  2  years  from  the  date  it  was  signed  and 
went  into  operation  there  would  be  the  greatest  change  in  the 
position  of  organized  labor  this  country  has  ever  known  in  a  like 
period  of  time,  because  this  law  would  crucify  organized  labor, 
and  the  man  in  the  ranks  would  know  what  was  the  matter. 

I  do  not  yield  to  any  man  on  this  floor  In  my  loyalty  to  the  ideas 
of  good  working  conditions  for  the  people  of  this  country,  white  or 
black,  or  any  other  type.  I  yield  to  none  In  the  desire  to  s«e  that 
they  receive  an  honest  com.pensation  for  an  honest  day's  work.  If 
I  had  my  way  about  It,  1  would  make  the  minimum  wages  higher 
than  they  now  are.  I  yield  to  none  in  my  desire  to  see  that  they 
have  good  working  conditions  as  to  hours  and  the  conditions  in 
which  they  toil.  But  I  state.  Mr.  President,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  or  more  ridiculous  than  for  people  to  come  here  at  one 
session  of  Congress  and  fight  and  become  elated  over  a  victory 
which  prevents  the  issuance  of  injunctions  by  Federal  courts 
against  strikers,  and  at  the  very  next  session  of  Congress  come  into 
this  body  and  offer  and  pass  a  b.U  which  makes  a  mob  of  any 
three  or  four  strikers  who  gather  together,  as  a  consequence  of 
who.se  actions  somebody  is  injured  or  killed. 

I  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  injury  can  be  to  a 
corporation  and  that  the  injury  can  be  to  the  corporation's  prop- 
erty. It  will  be  useless  to  pass  7  (a)'s:  it  will  be  useless  to  pass 
labor-disputes  bills:  it  will  be  useless  to  set  up  a  va.st  machinery 
to  protect  the  rights  of  laboring  people  to  organize,  if  at  the  same 
time  we  shunt  them  off  into  the  Federal  courts,  the  place  they 
have  always  abhorred  and  detested,  every  time  three  or  more  of 
them  are  gathered  together  and  somebody's  property  is  injured  or 
some   person   is  Injured. 

I  make  another  statement.  The  matter  of  Injury  to  a  corpora- 
tion or  its  property  cannot  be  eliminated  from  a  bill  of  this  type. 
It  cannot  be  done.  The  Constitution  says  that  laws  must  apply 
with  uniformity.  There  is  no  attempt  to  eliminate  those  matters 
In  this  bill  In  the  form  In  which  It  now  appears.  They  are  in- 
cluded. And  yet  we  find  that  sometimes,  perchance,  the  unions 
elect  a  sheriff.' and,  of  course,  when  they  do  it  Is  charged  that  he 
is  too  friendly  to  them.  Now.  let  us  suppose  that  such  a  condition 
has  existed  in  a  county,  and  there  la  a  trial  held  In  that  county. 
The  sheriff  goes  down  and  makes  an  investigation,  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  strikers  did  not  commit  the  crime  they  are 
alleged  to  have  committed  at  all;  that  strike  breakers  had  been 
utilized  to  plant  an  apparent  crime.  Suppose  the  sheriff  should 
decline  to  arrest  the  strikers.  Do  Senators  think  that  he  would 
dare  decline  to  arrest  them  If  somebody  told  him  they  were  guilty? 
If  he  did,  an  affidavit  could  be  made  in  the  Federal  court  and  the 
sheriff  could  be  taken  In  and  given  5  years'  imprisonment  for 
failure  to  perform  his  duty. 

Let  us  consider  the  next  part  of  this  section: 

"Any  officer  or  employee  of  any  State  or  governmental  subdi- 
vision thereof  who  Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  apprehending,"  note 
this  language,    "apprehending."    that   mfians    catching.     That   1q- 
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eludes  the  Governor  and  the  sheriffs  and  the  constables  and  police. 
"keeping  in  custody."  that  would  include  the  sheriffs  and  the 
Judges,  because  the  Judges  have  a  responsibility  with  reference  to 
keeping  in  custody  "or  prosecuting  any  person."  that  includes  the 
district  attorney  and  the  attorney  general  ""cr  prosf>culing  any  per- 
son participating  in  such  mob  or  riotous  assembly.'  note  "who 
falls,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  make  all  diligent  efforts  to  perform  his 
duty  in  apprehending,  keeping  in  custody,  or  pro.«.ecutlng  to  final 
judgment  under  the  laws  of  such  State  all  persons  so  participating, 
shah  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  bhall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  by  Impnsoiunent  not 
exceeding  5  years" 

What  does  that  mean''  It  means  that  every  time  a  prisoner 
escapes,  somebody  may  have  the  Governor  tried;  it  means  that 
If  the  pro.secutlng  attorney  fails  to  prosecute  he  may  go  to  the 
penitentiary;  and  the  trial  is  taVten  away  from  the  State  where 
the  crime  was  committed  and  is  conducted  by  the  Federal  court. 
We  find  that  some  of  those  who  have  said  that  they  favored  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  fmm  Nebraska,  designed  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  Federal  courts  and  their  Juri.sdictlon,  in  line  wi'h  the  fight 
made  by  Mr  Jefferson  m  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  are  now 
anxious  to  throw  thcusands  of  cases  into  those  courts  under  \h© 
bill  which  is  here  pending,  for  I  as-vert,  that  even  a  careless  read- 
ing of  It  will  show  that  it  Is  not  li.mited  to  lynching. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  Mr    President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  cjuorum. 

Tlie  Pre'-iding  Officer  (Mr.  Truman  m  the  chain  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  E>enators 
answered  to  their  names:  Adams,  A.'-hurst,  Austin  Bachmrn, 
Bailey,  Bankhead.  Barbour  Barkley.  Bilbo,  Black.  Bone.  Borah. 
Brown,  Bulkley,  Bulow.  Burke.  Byrd,  Byrnes,  Capper,  Caraway, 
Carey,  Clark,  Connally  Coolidge,  Copeland,  Costigan.  Couzens.  Dick- 
inson. Dietcrlch.  Donahey.  DutTy.  Fletcher.  I-^azlcr,  George.  Gerry, 
Gibson,  Glass.  Gore.  Guffcy,  Hale.  Harrison.  Hastings,  ^atch.  Hay- 
den.  Johnson,  Keyes,  King.  La  Follette.  Lewis.  Lr>pan.  L'lncrgan, 
Long,  McCarran.  McGill.  McKellar,  McNary,  Mmton.  Moore  Murphy, 
Murray.  Neely.  Norrls,  Nye,  O'Mahoney.  Overton.  Pittman  Pope, 
Radcllffe.  Robinson,  Russell.  Schall.  Schwellenbach.  Siieppard, 
Shlpstead.  Smith  Steiwer.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma.  Tliomixs  of  Utah, 
Townsend.  Trammell.  Truman.  Tydmgs.  Vandenberg,  "Van  Nuys, 
Wagner.  Walsh.  Wheeler,  and  White 

Tlie  Presiding  Officer  Eighty-eight  Senators  having  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum  Is  present. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Schall  presented  a  letter,  wlilcli  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  relative  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  cattle  diseases.  His  remarks  and  the  letter  appear  ei.'-e- 
where  under  the  appropriate  heading  i 

Mr.  Black,  Mr,  President,  the  Interniptlcn  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  |Mr,  S<"hall|  reminds  me  that  he  has  placed  in  the 
Record  several  speeches  vigorously  upholding  the  rights  of  the 
States;  it  reminds  me  that  he  and  others  on  the  other  side  have 
been  attacking  the  present  administration  to  some  extent  for  what 
they  said  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States  This  b.ll 
would  take  away  from  the  States  which  they  repre.-ent  the  right 
to  try  in  the  local  State  courts  any  crime  committed  by  more  tlian 
three  persons  resiiitmg  in  the  injury  or  death  of  an  individual, 
and  would  subject  their  sheriffs,  their  prosecuting  attorneys,  their 
judges,  their  Governors,  their  policemen,  and  con-tables  and  th' ir 
deputy  constables  to  trial  in  the  Federal  court,  with  a  puni.^hment 
of  5  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  negligence  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty.     Yet  great  speeches  have  been  ninrie  on  State  r'fthts. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  subdivision  ib)  of  section  3.  on 
page  3.  I  will  ntate  that  if  any  Federal  antilynching  law  be  Justi- 
fiable that  section  should  be  adopted.  I  have  no  criticism  of  sub- 
division (b)  of  section  3,  if  it  be  Ju5;tlfiable  to  enact  a  Federal 
anytilynching  law.  I  will  state,  however,  that  that  section  pro- 
vides a  25-year  puni<^hment  for  an  ofnc;al  who  conspires  to  mvirder. 
In  Alabama  the  punishment  is  death  or  life  Imprisonment;  but  if 
it  be  thought  desirable  to  reduce  the  punishment  provided  by  a 
State  to  '25  years'  impri.sonment.  It  will  be  perfectly  all  right  to 
enact  subdivision  (b)  of  section  3.  I  may  state  that  the  records 
will  disclose  that  in  Alabama  the  law  to  which  I  refer  has  been 
Invoked  and  Juries  have  recognized  it 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  section  4.  I  particularly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  rights  of  their 
States  and  the  rights  of  their  State  courts  to  section  4.  That  .'sec- 
tion confers  jurisdiction  on  the  district  court  in  thf  district 
"wherein  the  person  is  injur'^d  or  put  to  death  by  a  mob  or 
riotous  a.'^semblagc.'  Of  course,  if  by  this  bill  we  shall  confer 
jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  courts  where  the  killing  or  injury  Is 
brought  about  by  three  or  more,  we  will  reduce  It  to  one  the  next 
time,  because  if  It  Is  proper  to  prosecute  In  the  Federal  ccurt  three 
who  kill  a  man.  It  Is  just  as  necessary  to  prosecute  one. 

I  deny  the  logic  and  the  consistency  of  those  who  are  so  Inter- 
ested in  the  rights  of  Individuals  that  when  a  murder  Is  committed 
by  three  or  four  pjersons  they  would  send  the  case  to  the  Federal 
court,  but  if  a  murder  Is  committed  by  one  man  they  would  have 
him  tried  in  the  State  court. 

"Sec.  4.  The  district  court  of  the  United  States  Judicial  district 
wherein  the  person  is  Injured  or  put  to  death  by  a  mob  or  riotous 
assemblage  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  try  and  to  punish.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  Injury  is  inflicted  or 
the  homicide  Is  committed,  any  and  all  persons  who  participate 
therein." 

That  Is  the  way  jurisdiction  is  to  be  given  to  the  Federal  court, 
this  great  haven  of  refuge,  the  Federal  court;  this  great  ;repositcry 
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aad  vlfldDoi  UMl  justice.  tl« 
^e^uarti  pr«5ade<l  over  by  men  appoint  id 
wt«&  IS  io  mticii  better  qual.fXl  to  p>reiepe 
Vtkxn   u  a  court   preA<2e(I  over   by   » 

ll  J  •  li-.tie  Ktrinire  to  nae  Uia:  In  tiie 
•uppoae  would  staxxl  by  liJt  eld  Ul3«r»i 
ctect  ic  m&nj  o£  lh«:r  o'Sriaia  as  poss: 
U^  ulea  gJ  cLcii-g  away  wltii  tbe  Sta.-^ 
oC  i2j«  p«cp:e  and  acelOzk^  to  mezji.  tbem 
ther  c^  Dct  elect 

li  I  had  IE7  iray,  the  Constitution 
be  aznecdeC  ao  a*  to  prorlde  Uiat  Feder^ 
bccatiae  I  beiiere  In  a  denaocracy,  and 


ntan 

ma.; T-  those  who  we  w-ulj 
ihecry  of  letttng  tne  p-i^'P-d 
le  arc  pu£ii;n^  «:th  vi;:.: 
cour"-3  fcr  ttie  prc'-ec'.icn 
aito  a  court  wiic"=<e  ;ucigt$ 


cf 


p>eo  >l< 


perfiictJy 


luiises  by  tii*  people  tiienuselTes.     It 
elected  ini^ht  be  amenable  to  ttsjt  p 
be?     Wt<»e  GcT€mmenl  U  tiii*''     Dc«6 
has  tte  appoiniing  power?     Do  Senatcn 
MTAd  ali  J^^stxe  repoee  In  the  Federal 
Uiat   we   should  extend  still   further 
li*^maj\  oX  having  them  elected  by  the 
axon  on  the  other  side  who  pay  bp 
"Oovcmxnent  ol  the  people,  by  ttia 
want  the  ^enpig  to  elect  thetr  lud«e«. 
Ukem  are  supporting  the  pending  moticki 
under  the  bill  citizens  can  be  rushed  ' 
the   arms  of  the  Federal  court,  there 
mined  by  a  Judge  appointed  for  life. 

So  t»x  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
justice  of  the  people  rmther  than  to 
ftppoLated  for  life      Let  SeriAtors  who 
ctpMs  al  democracy  explain  why  It  Is 
iV  rMirs  Into  co\irts  presided  over  by 
t^*  very  injimctlons  which  socne  of 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  prevtot 
hlbttory  legislation.     There  is  no  def en  te 
bill  places  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
of  the  strikers  whom  we  endeaTored  tp 
of  the  NorrU-LaauardJa  bill.     The 
back  Into  the  Federal  court.    Not  only 
to   that   court,   but.   sad   to   relate,   it 
yh*r^f»  they  have  to  hope  for  a  Judge 
for  a  sherlfT  who  might  not  be  unlrlec|lly 
ney  who  might  not  be  unfriendly. 
place   his  neck   tn   the  Federal   noose 
d&cer  or  any  etrllcebre&kcr  could,  by  a 
court,  take  that  Judge  or  sherllf  or 
the  Governor.  Into  the  Federal  court 
subject  him  to  a  sentence  of  at  least 
and  all  this  In  the  name  of  protecting 
Mr.  Prenldent.  I  yield  to  no  man  In 
nlsm  to  the  crime  of  lynching;  I  mate 
BODe  to  make;  it  Is  abhorrent  to  me 
lynching,  to  crucify  the  hopes  and  th  ■ 
of  workers  of  the  country  Is  beyond  m|r 
comprehension . 

Mr.  FuTTCHza.  Mr.  President 

Thv  PazsmntG  Ofticeb  (Blr.  Mooaz  In 
ator  from  Alaban^  yield  to  the  Senator 
Mr.  Black.  Certainly. 
Mr.  FtxTCHxa.  The  Senator  this 
bama  was  charged  with  a  lynching  last 
and  stated  there  was  no  lynching  In 
Mr.  BtJicx.  That  Is  true;   there 
Mr.  FLRCHxa.  I  am  wondering  If 
tlon  In  the  propaganda  to\ichlng 
U  charged  thero  was  a  lynching  In 
Z  telegraphed  the  secretary  of  state  to 
giving  the  established  and  essential 
lynching  In  Jackson  County. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  that 
tnal  and.  In  order  to  escape  the  pursuipg 
took  him  from  Marlanna  to  Panama 
thence  to  Brewtoo.  Ala.     It  was  at 


liie  Uciteci  S*-ates  urc-jld 

•udges  sho-Xd  b^  e.ecv-:^. 

believe  :n  tiie  e;ec*.:cii  of 

been  said  tL-it  julges  so 

e.     Why  should   they   n-jt 

It  belong  to  one  Ei2.n  -ahD 

who  th:nk  that  hIA  «-ii<lGm 

cdurt  BUbscrlbe  to  '.he  eosp^l 

^e   appcLatmen;    of    cSceJs 

people?     I  vender  il  Sen- 

■et~v1ce  to  the  man  who  said. 

people,  and  for   the  pt-»:!ple, ' 

of  If  the  reason  why  seme  of 

Is  that  It  Is  not  seen  that 

lifcm  all  over  the  Naucn  in*D 

to  have  their  rights  detet- 


upcn 


suing  crowd,  overtook  them  and 
tbey  brought  him  back  into  Jackson 

It  Is  possible  there  has  t>een  some 
this  matter.     It  may  be  that  Alabama 
Ing  becauH  the  man  was  seized  in 
Jackson  County.  Fla.,  where  he  was 

X  merely  mention  that  In  passing 
to  me  that  If  the  bUl  should  be 
the  shertir  and  other  oOcers.  even  the 
Alahsma.   be  pursued  for  violation 
although  they  were  in  nowise 
way.  and  at  the  same  time  the  officov 
for  the  same  offense? 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I 
read  the  telegram  from  the  secretary 
the  facta  with  reference  to  that 

Mr.  Black.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 

The  Pnsmuse  OmcoL  Without 
M  requested. 


enacted 


o 


responsi  t>le 


occurence 
tiat 
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Federal  court;  this  feTeal 

i'^T  'lilt  by  an  :nd:"r:d-:il 

the  n?ha  cl  ir.e  pe:p.-l 

elected   by   the   pecpia 


Tr-e  Lz^uA  Ciz'L  read  the  tfkrrarr..  as  fcllo-s^: 

T.vU-.*-H.'.ssE£,  rLJi  ,  Ay^  27,  19^5. 
Senator  Dtts-caw  U    Flzt'-ht^. 

Scr(i  €  O^'ca  Eu-.d-.^.c.  Wz'' ■■•ngron.  D.  C: 

P'ur-h'-  rt'er-r.f  ttit  Tk.re  Xliiianr.a  lynching,  am  advj^d 
DT  pr"*"  re::r-i.::.-a-.:-.  5  •..-.•  (  ..u.-  v.  al,  Negro.  W4S  Ivr.Lhcd 
v'Tne-ahere  .r.  J.^k--:.  v  .. /  ;-  i-..:.:  of  October  25,  \T-A  by 
m.o  -..'  zr.f-  i:.  r:-..n-.ecl  he  h<»d  attached  and  kUled  Loia  Can- 
nidy  w!  ;:*  farm  ;:ir;  Girls  body  was  fc'.ind  en  fathers  la.-m. 
and  5ej..'"-h  lntr..cd;..«  .v  -  -•.art'»d  f;r  Nc-al.  Hi  vas  2.Teite-d  ty 
Jactsi-n  Cc':z.r-  Lire;  ■  -h  .spirited  him  from  M»^-ai.:.ia  to  Pan- 
ama C.tv  t.'-'n  to  Pt^nscccl.:  and  then  to  BreTsrton.  .^a  :r.  e?'-rt 
tc  eacip*"  pu:ru;nz  rrxb  .*r*?r  N'eero  was  placed  :n  jail  at  Brew- 
ton,  met  appeared  and  demar  ded  hj^  custody,  tnally  cv^rpoienng 
tail  g-aardi>  a-d  -ai:;:.-  N'-.-r-  P.otumtng  to  Jaciscr.  C-ur.ty  so 
iar  as  test  ;i  -imiit.^n  ava.lable  indicates,  mob  lynched  Necro, 
ai.d  at  da-i-r  5t'ur.e  r...-.  •>:<::.  to  limb  rf  tree  m  city  c'  Marinr.r.a 
Fami'v  c:  M.-s?  Car.i-.ciy  ::.d..r-.^G.  Ne~ro  l.ad  atta,  ked  and  ravished 
her  and  rr^  ki^.ed  hcr'ai^d  attempted  to  ccnceai  tccdy  m  carder  to 
prevent  d-ucovery  if  his  att^acic 

R  S.  GK-4T.  SecretcTj  of  State 

'ra.?    G!s^.:.=,?n?    section    4    cf    the 


be   removed   into  the  Federal 


tie 


tliem 


pending 


^  ho 


ncne 


posecut 


willing  to  tnist  to  the 

Justice  merely  of  Judges 

ubscnt>e  to  the  great  prol- 

want  to  rush  thousands 

Lhe  very  Judges  who  issuad 

have  been  condemniag 

which  they  favored  pro- 

for  such  a  position      Tlte 

Federal   court  every  cte 

protect  by  the  enactment 

bill  will  throw  them 

would  It  throw  them  back 

would   take  away    tne   laet 

might  not  be  unfriendly. 

,  for  a  prosecuting  att-jr- 

of  whom   would  dare  to 

when  he   knew   any  special 

simple  aOdavlt  in  a  Pedenal 

ting  attorney,  or  evtn 

and.   If  he  were   convictad, 

years  In  the  penltentiary<— 

nembers  of  the  colored  rade! 

ny  hostility  and  my  anta^go- 

no  defense  for  it;   I  hai'>°e 

but  In  the  name  of  anti- 

asptrations  of  the  millions 

conception  and  beyond  my 


the  chaU^ .  Does  the  Scm- 
from  Florida? 

mfimlng  mentioned  that  Ala- 
year.     He  denied  the  charge. 
Alabama  last  year, 
no  lynching  there  last  year. 
has  been  some  duplica- 
the  bill.    For  Instance,  it 
County.  Pla.,  last  ysar. 
[urnlsh  me  with  a  statement 
ficts  In  connection  with  that 


tl  lere 


Jackson 


Brtwton 


cai  tured 


the  ofBcers  arrested  a  crUm- 

crowd.  or  mob.  If  you  will. 

City,  then  to  Pensacoia,  and 

that  the  mob,  or  pur- 

the  criminal,   whence 

(touaty.  Pla. 

(  uplicatlon  with  reference  to 

was  charged  with  this  lynth- 

Uabama  and  taken  back  to 

lynched. 

Then  the  thought  occurred 

into  law.  why  could  not 

county  and  State  officers  of 

the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

for  what  occiirred  in  any 

In  Florida  could  be  pursued 


i]  kculd  like  to  have  the  clerk 
rf  state  of  Florida.     It  staftes 
in  Jackson  County.  I 
purpose.  I 

olfjectloii.  the  clerk  will  rend. 


Mr     Black    Mr     Pr««:jder5t.    I 
bill    which  pr^r:d°s   t.'tat   ca?es   can 
co'virt  Ir.  th:5  m.inr.er' 

-Pr-Tid.ed,  That  it  is  fir*t  made  to  appear  tc  such  ccurt  'li  that 
the  oCSce.'s  of  the  S'.-\te  charged  with  the  duty  of  apprehtr.dir.j/' 
note,  now,  "appreherdir;::."  that  Is  the  exec^jfrt  ^fL..er,  '"pr-sfcut- 
In?."  th.at  is  t.ie  d.str.rt  attorney,  "and  punishing."  that  is  the 
cou"^.  "such  c-fr!der«  " 

The  state.ment  is  •;.?-!  it  muirt  be  ir.?.de  to  appear  tha*  th'^-y  failed 
to  apprehend  prcsecute  or  pur.;=h  Fuppc-se  they  try  th"  man  ar.d 
turn  him  loc^e,  Ther  hav?  failed  tn  p'tnish  him.  T^-e  Federal 
ccurt  wi  1  have  junsdicticr  cf  the  crime  if  t.^-is  bill  shall  be  en- 
acted Forrr.-r  jocpardy  car.not  be  pleaded  beca'ose  cf  an  acquittal 
in  a  State  ctrart:  so.  in  order  to  bi-  absolutely  !^ure  cf  ccrJe-rmg 
j'irisdictjon.  the  proponent.?  cf  this  fci'l  fo  to  the  extent  of  providing 
that  if  the  offender  ha.s  not  been  punib-'t^d^-.n  oth-vr  u-orrts.  if  he 
ha."?  r.ot  been  convicted -then,  uptn  cnp  aff  davit  rr.sde  by  one 
p"r?"n  the  ci-e  c:.n  be  removed  to  the  P-:d'?:ai  court  the  r°pc«ltory 
cf  visdcm  and  Justice  presided  over  by  a  man  appointed  for  life, 
and  there  tried  after  1-°  hi-  alrc'dy  N-en  pr'^re-Uted 

Not  only  that;  30  di.yi  :.-  ?.ll  'he  S.-^te  ic  al'.c^-ed  in  '^hirh  to  try 
him  I  m!ay  be  wren?  but  I  •.v:;<  '  i\'{  not  l-.nt:  ago.  when  an  Ala- 
bama Federal  .'-jdire  "s-as  sen:  to  the  jlty  of  New  York  to  help  try 
casfi  tn  the  F'^er^l  ccurt  ;r.  the  city  of  Ne*  Y'-rlt  that  they  were 
tryi-ic  ca.'-es  that  were  4  cr  o  y^jxs  old  In  the  Federal  cC'Urts  cf  the 
cl*7  cf  N'W  York 

In  this  bin  it  is  m.'.ie  prima  facie  evidence  that  'he  S*at0P  ?re 
fall:nr  to  do  their  du'y  if  thry  do  not  apprch--"rd.  catch,  pro^enite. 
try  and  convict  "Jrithm  a  peri'-d  '"f  30  day  In  othT  unrdj  when 
the  State  does  n-t  try  the  ofT'-nder  in  30  day.  reni-:ve  the  case  to 
the  FedcrrJ  court  so  that  there  can  be  a  de.ay  cf  5  years  be'ore 
try.ng  him. 

Mr  President.  If  it  be  t-^ie  that  a  ca.«e  i"?  to  be  rem.oved  from  the 
Stat.^  cour*  bec^^use  tho  tur'^r=  ^vho  ar»-  drawn  In  that  rour'^  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  prosecution,  why  should  we  llm.it  that  pro- 
cedure to  one  type  of  case?  It  ha°  been  charged  m  vario  xs  sec- 
tions of  the  cciin.ry  that  It  Is  difS.:u!t  to  convict  In  the  courts 
'  persons  who  be'.ontt  'o  certain  pclifoal  or.:anizat!on-«  Why  not 
trm?  them  within  the  bill''  It  was  charged  several  years  ago.  for 
instance,  m  the  city  '-f  Chi'-ago  that  it  wa-s  impcssible  to  convict 
befcre  the  Juries  of  the  State  courts  anybody  who  belonged  to  a 
certain  poHtlcal  rintr  Why  not  brinr  them  tn,  if  the  juries  will 
not  convict?  It  h.^s  been  rh.ir^ed  from  lime  to  time — whether  or 
not  It  is  true  I  do  not  know-that  in  certain  Instances  it  his  been 
impossible  to  ccnvict  tn  the  city  of  New  York  persons  who  were 
closely  as-soclated  with  Tammanv  If  that  be  true  and  an  atSdavlt 
to  that  effect  can  be  made  why  should  not  that  case  be  removed  to 
the  Federal  court,  where  different  types  of  Jurors  can  be  obtained? 
In  other  words,  if  -se  are  rolns  to  establish  a  precedent  of  re- 
moving cases  from  the  State  court  upon  the  grotind  of  prejudice 
of  Jurors,  why  should  that  procedure  be  limited  to  a  single  type 
of  case^  Why  should  we  not.  m  order  to  obtain  Justice,  have 
them  all  taken  over  by  these  repop; tones  of  wisdom  and  Justice, 
the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States? 

Now.  what  happens ■"  Th.e  S*ate  has  failed  to  catch,  prosecute 
vigorously,  and  convict  in  30  days.  We  have  a  so-called  "trial."  we 
will  say  after  this  bill  i.5  enacted.  .^.<i  the  case  Is  tried  the  shadow 
of  this  bill  IS  in  the  face  of  the  Judge. 

The  shadow  of  this  bill  Is  in  the  face  of  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. The  shadow  of  this  bill  Ls  In  the  fi-ce  of  the  sherlfT.  Each 
one  of  them,  as  he  looks  over  at  the  little  defendant,  perhaps  a 
pxxjr  and  humble  man.  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  m^mer  belong- 
ing to  ft  union,  making  *6  a  day  h-^  fee'.s  .srrry  f^r  him.  Perhaps 
they  think,  perchance  he  Is  not  euilty  Perhaps  there  enters  into 
their  minds  the  thoueht  that  the  crime  was  "planted"  on  him. 
What  do  they  do?  Do  they  dare  raise  their  voices  and  tell  the 
Jury  that?  They  do  not  The  shadow  of  this  bill  haunts  them, 
even  as  they  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep,  with  the  picture  of  the 
defendant  fresh  on  their  waking  vision  They  know  that  if  they 
do  not  prosecute  wirh  all  th-  vigor  possible,  tf'they  are  not  vicious 
before  the  Jury,  somebody  will  go  Into  the  Federal  court  and  swear 
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that  the  prosecuting  attorney  reelected  his  duty,  that  the  sheriff 
neglected  hi=  duty,  that  the  Judge  neglected  his"  duty  Therefore 
we  find  a  trial  net  according  to  the  democratic  institutions  of  this 
country,  where  a  man  is  supposed  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  rea.^on- 
able  doubt  bm  we  have  a  trial  with  the  shadow  of  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  hanging  over  the  accused  man.  hans- 
Ing  over  the  defendant,  hanging  over  the  Judge,  hanijinc:  over  the 
Jury,  because  the  jury  is  a  part  of  the  trial/  Yet  it  is  said  that 
somebody  is  going  to  get  some  political  advantage  out  of  trying  to 
pa.ss  a  bill  such  as  that! 

It  is  a  trave.-ty  and  a  crime  against  the  sacred  and  traditional 
principles  of  Ju.^t.ce  of  the  American  people  even  to  introduce  a 
bill  which  places  the  threat  of  the  stamp  of  infamy  upon  the  brow 
of  a  district  attorney  because,  perchance,  he  neglects  to  prosecute 
as  vigorously  as  somebody  thinks  he  should  prosecute.  That  is 
in  the  bill.  Let  him  who  says  it  is  not  in  the  bill  rise  to  defend 
It      I  have  Just  read  it. 

Then.  Mr  President,  what  Is  done?  We  will  as-sume.  now,  that 
the  sheriff  has  been  tried  and  convicted;  the  district  attornev  has 
been  tried  and  convicted:  the  Judge  has  been  tried  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  The  Governor  of  the  State  has  been  taken,  and.  not 
sa'ish^d  with  that,  those  who  consider  themselves  injured  sue  the 
county  and  obtain  a  Judgment.  Then  they  levy  on  the  courthouse. 
Wliat  does  the  bill  provide? — 

"Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  payment  thereof  by 
le^-y  of  execution  upon  any  property  of  the  county." 

Who  owns  the  courthouse?  The  ccnmty.  Who  owns  the  Jail? 
Tlie  county  It  is  true  that  they  would  be  practically  useless  If 
this  bill  should  pass.  Perhaps  there  is  no  reason  why  the  court- 
house and  the  Jail  should  not  be  levied  upon.  They  would  cease 
to  serve  any  useful  function  m  any  State  in  the  Union,  they  would 
ceas"  to  have  any  place,  because  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  be 
done  there  Certainly  no  one  should  call  a  courthouse  a  temple  of 
Justice  if,  as  a  defendant  charged  with  a  crime  Is  tried,  the  district 
attorney  and  the  judge  and  the  sheriff  and  the  officials  stand  there 
cowe-'ng  with  fear  because  they  feel  the  possibility  of  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  backed,  if  need  be.  not  only  by  the 
marshal  but  by  the  tramping  march  of  Federal  troops  That  is 
what  occurred  before  Of  course  it  did  not  work.  No  greater 
Injury  was  ever  done  the  Negro  population  of  the  South  than  by  the 
laws  which  were  put  on  the  statute  books  during  reconstruction 
days. 

Mr.  NoRRis  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  about  section  4.  which  he  Is  now  discussing. 

Mr,  Bl.^ck.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr    NoRRis    That  section  provides  that — 

'The  district  court  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  try  and  to  punish,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  Slate  where  the  injury  is  Inflicted  or  the  homicide  is  com- 
mitted, any  and  all  persons  who  participate  therein." 

Then  follows  the  proviso  which  is  the  remainder  of  the  section. 
Before  the  court  has  Jurisdiction  to  try  the  offender  the  finding 
must  be  made,  as  I  understand,  as  provided  in  the  proviso  Sup- 
pose there  is  a  dispute  about  that;  where  will  that  question  be 
tried' 

Mr    Black.  The  Federal  Judge  will  try  it. 

Mr,  NoRRis,  Will  the  case  have  to  be  tried  In  the  Federal  courts 
befcre  the  warrant  is  issued  It  has  not  any  jurisdiction  to  try 
until  a  certain  finding  is  made.  In  order  to  give  the  court  juris- 
diction, even  before  the  man  is  arrested,  will  it  not  be  necessary 
first   to  determine? — 

"That  the  officers  of  the  State  charged  with  the  duty  of  appre- 
hending, prosecuting,  and  punishing  •  •  •  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  •  •  •  have  failed,  neglected,  cr  refused  to  appre- 
hend, prosecute,  or  punish     •     •     •." 

Will  not  that  finding  have  to  be  made  somewhere? 

Mr,  Black,  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  V/ill  not  that  finding  have  to  be  made  In  order  to 
give  the  Federal  cotirt  Jurisdiction  to  try  the  defendant? 

Mr.  Black.  That  is  true,  e.xcept  that  the  Senator  will  notice  that 
the  failure  must  be  for  a  period  longer  than  30  days. 

Mr.  NoRRis  That  is  another  fact  which  would  not  be  difficult  to 
determine,  because  30  crays  is  fixed.  But  before  the  court  could 
try  a  defendant  he  would  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  officers  had 
failed   or   neglected  to  do  their   duty. 

That  question  would  have  to  be  tried  somewhere  If  the  officers 
denied  It.  Suppose  the  officers  said.  "We  have  not  failed.  We 
have  done  our  duty.  We  have  done  the  t>est  we  could."  If  they 
had  a  trial  first  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  had  dene  their 
duty,  and  If  it  was  found  on  that  trial  that  they  had  done  their 
duty,  had  done  the  best  they  could,  then  the  court  would  not  have 
any  Jurisdiction.  And  would  not  that  finding  have  to  be  made 
before  a  warrant  could  be  issued?  There  is  no  doubt  it  would 
have  to  be  made  before  the  man  could  be  tried.  So  the  warrant 
would  be  issued  and  the  man  could  not  be  tried,  even  though 
he  were  willing  to  be  tried,  but  the  court  would  first  have  to  try 
this   other   question. 

Would  there  be  a  Jury  trial  of  the  preliminary  question''  Would 
not  the  court  have  to  detei-mine  that,  and  would  not  the  court 
take  evidence  en  that  controverted  question  and  determine  it. 
before  he  would  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  defendant?  Or  would 
it  all  be  in  one  trial,  and  when  the  defendant  came  to  be  tried, 
wotild  evidence  be  offered  both  pro  and  con  as  to  what  the  officers 


1  ad  done  or  neglected  to  do  about  their  duty  I  dc  not  s(^  iu~-t 
where  we  would  be  witli  such  a  provision  m  th.e  l.»w 

Mr  Black  I  will  state  to  the  Senator  that  my  judement  abcn-.t 
i:  IS  that  adl  that  would  be  reqviired  would  bt-  an  ex  parte  affidavit 
irom  some  individual  upon  which  the  Judge  could  act.  That  \s 
the  way  they  have  acted  m  the  removal  of  olher  cast  s 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think   it  would  require  more  than  that. 

Mr    Black    The  bill  does  not  so  provide 

Mr  NoRRis.  It  reads.  ■  PrcnHded.  That  it  is  first  made  to  appear  to 
such  court,"  The  court  muj:t  be  satisfied.  It  is  a  matter  of  la^  t 
whether  or  not  an  officer  has  done  his  duty.  It  must  be  made  to 
appear  to  the  court.  An  officer  would  have  a  rtjjht  to  clTer  evidence 
and  to  say.  "I  have  done  my  duty."  would  he  not,  before  the  cou.n 
made  a  finding'' 

Mr  Black.  I  would  think  so  had  I  not  had  experience  with  the 
Federal  court  in  Just  exactly  that  resrard.  Under  the  p'-ci^ent  ..iw. 
as  I  recall  it,  while  I  am  not  sure  about  the  exact  language,  it  is 
provided  that  if  certain  things  appear  to  the  Judge,  a  ca^e  shall  be 
removed  I  recall  in  one  instance  that  certain  things  did  appear 
to  the  judge  through  an  ex  parte  affidavit,  and  he  removed  a  ca.se 
to  the  Federal  court,  when  I  had  evidence  shewing  the  facts  t^  be 
entirely  different  from  those  shown  in  the  affidavit  I  made  a 
motion  to  remand  the  case  to  the  State  court.  In  one  instance  out 
of  perhaps  fifty  in  which  I  have  made  such  a  motion  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  removal  back  to  the  State  court  I  found  that 
the  Federal  courts,  like  all  other  courts  want  ail  the  jurisdicMon 
they  can  get,  and  my  Judgment  is  that  under  the  propxised  law  all 
that  a  court  would  require  would  be  an  affidavit,  and  he  v^iUid 
bring  the  parties  in 

Mr  NoRKis.  Then,  the  Senator  thinks  if  he  were  an  officer  charged 
with  neglect  of  duty  and  I  made  an  affidavit  that  the  Senator  had 
neglected  his  duty  it  would  be  taken  as  conclusl  ,e  before  the  court, 
and  the  Senator  would  not  have  a  right  to  deny  if 

Mr.  Black.  I  think  it  would  be  taken  Jis  conclusive  so  far  r^s  a 
trial  in  that  court  was  concerned,  unless  I  made  a  motion  to 
remand 

Mr.  NoRRis  But  the  court  must  make  a  finding  of  fact  In  oider 
to  give  him  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Black.  That  is  correct, 

Mr,  NoRRis  If  there  is  a  dispute  about  that  prr. vision,  let  us  go 
on  to  the  next  provision,  I  have  not  gotten  through  with  referr.ng 
to  what  must  t>e  shown. 

The  second  thing  is,  "if  It  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  tiie 
court,"  I  am  readme  what  comes  uninediately  after  the  proviso,  but 
that  applies  to  point  No.  2  Just  as  it  does  to  No,  1,  I  take  it  there 
Is  no  dispute  about  that 

Tlien.  if  It  shall  he  made  to  appear  to  the  court    - 

"Tliat  the  Jurors  obtatn.ible  lor  service  in  the  State  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  offen.se  are  so  strongly  oj^jxised  to  ^uch  j)unl.-h- 
ment  that  there  is  probability  that  tiiose  guilty  cf  the  oiTm^e  will 
not  be  punished  in  such  State  court" 

What  action  would  the  court  have  to  take  about  that''  An  iffl- 
davit  would  not  be  sufficient,  would  if  Before  the  ctnirt  could  try 
the  de^'cndnnt  chairgrd  with  a  netilert  of  duty  he  wouicl  liave  to 
find  that  tlie  jurors  of  a  particular  county  wIk  re  the  ofTensi'  w.,< 
alleged  to  have  been  conunitted  were  so  prejudiced  th.ui  lie  could 
not  get  a  jury  which  would  convict,  that  thcv  would  be  friiud.y 
to  the  defendant.  In  other  words. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  !Mr.  BarkleyI  as  to  his  pur- 
pose with  regard  to  recessing  or  adjourning  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  ihe  reading 
of  this  interesting  discourse  might  be  concluded  before  taking 
a  recess.  It  is  my  purpose,  when  the  Senate  .shall  have 
finished  today's  busine.ss.  to  move  a  recess  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  may  say  I  had  understood  the  Senator 
would  move  a  recess  about  5  o'clock.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  address,  as  I  understand,  and  it  will  take  con- 
siderable more  time  to  finish  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  Ls  not  yet  5  o'clock.  I  think  I  said 
5  or  5:30. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     No;  the  Senator  said  4:30  or  5. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  the  Senator  misunderstood  me.  I 
think  the  reading  should  be  finished  before  the  Senate  quits 
for  the  day.  There  are  only  two  or  three  more  pages,  as  I 
understand.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  some  inter- 
esting remarks  to  submit  on  the  discourse  which  is  being 
read.  I  should  like  the  Senator  to  be  patient  until  the  read- 
ing shall  have  been  finished. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Knowing  how  anxious  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  to  hear  the  remainder  of  this  address.  I  think 
he  should  agree  to  suspend  at  this  time.  I  think  he  ought 
to  have  the  time  between  now  and  tomorrow  noon  to  digest 
what  has  already  been  read. 
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Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  may 
the  Presiding  Officer,  how  many 
•re  to  be  read?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chair ) .    The  clerk  informs  the  Chair 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President, 
eoiirse  lengthen  in  number  of  pages? 
I  made  inqtiiry  and  at  that  time 
only  two  or  three  more  i>&ges  to  be 
14  more  pages,  of  course  I  am  not 
remain  in  session  for  the  length  of 
would  take.    Is  this  a  speech  with 
lengthens  as  It  goes?        

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER 


I  ask  the  clerk,  through 
pages  of  this  speech 


more 


Fhomas  of  Utah  in  the 

.here  are  14  more  pages. 

hpw  often  does  this  dis- 

Just  a  little  while  ago 

wks  informed  there  were 

rej  id.   If  there  are  actually 

go  ng  to  ask  the  Senate  to 

ime  that  much  reading 

a  rubber  terminal  thai 

AK4i^ntly  it  lengthens  as  It 


I  think  we  should 


foes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY 
at  least. 

Mr.  OONNALLY.    I  thank  the 

The  PRESIDINa  OWICEK.    The 
reading. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and 
foltows: 


Sei^ator. 

clerk  will  continue  the 

cdntinued  the  reading  as 


tt&t 


otter 


decision 


An  KiBdATft  m«de  by  aomecne  that 
in  that  county  would  not  In  any  ootirt 
ciuilve.    Would  not  the  court,  take  th« 
th«   court   accept   affldaTits?      Perhape 
making  It*  finding.  "I  will  submit  thai 
while  one  case  Is  on  trial,  with  the 
would  stop  that  case  and  take  up  anct 
a  Jury,  and  ooe  what  their  finding  wa^ 
finding,   would  decide  whether  the 
the  other  caae. 

Mr.  Black.  I  think  that  could  be 
DO  question  about  It. 

Mr.    BoKAH.  Mr.    President,    under 
change  of  venue  to  another  eoxmty  la 

Mr.  Black.  Oh.  yes:   that  Is  ellmlna 
the  Federal  court. 

Mr.   Noaais.  The  Senator  wUl 
long  exfwrience.  that  a  question  often 
regard  to  a  change  of  venue.    When  " 
X  have  never  known  a  coiut  to  presum  i 
affidavit  of  some  IxMllvldual  that  the 
prejudiced  and  remove  a  case  on  such 
gtvlng  the  other  side  an  opportunity  to 

Mr.  Biacx.  That  Is  the  procedure  In 
Vtnue.    There  is  a  bearing,  and  a 

Mr.  Nonus.  Yes;  but  In  the  meantime 

Mr.  Black.  It  will  probably  take  a  1 
reach  a  decision  on  that,  so  we  have  30 

Mr.  Noaais.  It  Is  a  question  whether 
to  be  made  in  <»tler  to  give  Jtnisdlctloi: 
case  by  the  Issuance  of  a  warrant. 

Mr.  Btjitk   Mr.  President,  of  course 
would  be  a  very  Insignificant  thing  to 
a  population  of  a  million  or  two  or 
not  an  Insignificant  amount  to  many  of 
States.    There  are  today  coimtles 
conditions  over  which  the  citizens  of 
tt  might  be  very  dlflkrult  to  find 
MtTtally  worth  as  much  as  $10,000 
penalty  would  be  a  very  solous 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  theory 
impose  a  penalty  on  a  county  Is 
reading  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 
the  idea  of  imposing  a  penalty  upon  a 
land  from  Denmarlc.    The  Idea  at 
hue  and  cry  was  raised  every  citizen 
an  arrest.    There  were  few  aherUTs 
the  duty  of  apprehending  criminals 

When  the  Normans  conquered 
always  been  the  case,  that  there   was 
the  Normans  and  the  Saxons  and  the 
The  result  was  that  there  vrere  a  grea|: 
found  murdered  from  time  to  time 
ol  the  country  In  thoee  days,  which 
primitive,   a  law  was  enacted  which 
hundred,   the   hundred    being 
township.    The  theory  was  that  those 
criminal. 

That  law  did  not  work  very 
that  In  the  poor  hundreds  \isually 
pay  the  entire  penalty,  men  who 
with   the   affair   and   knew   nothing 
occiured.     Since  the  law  provided  tha  , 
posed  when  anyone  of  French  descem 
result  was  that  the  bodies  were 
Bible  to  determine  from  the  dead  bod^ 
Prenchsuui.  a  Norman,  a  Saxon,  or  a 


was  the  state  of  affairs 
on  earth  be  taken  as  con- 
other  side  of  it?     Would 
the   court   would   say,    in 
question  to  a  Jury."     So. 
ury   Impaneled,   the   Judge 
case  and  try  that  belore 
and.  depending  on  their 
Jury  could  go  on  with 


dcie  under  the  bill.    I  have 


ths 

ell  minated 
tid 


tny 
tlree 


whei  e, 

tie 
anr 


impoKl  .Ion 


bated 


that 


anl 


Engl  ind 


&a>[ 


somewt  at 


satlsf  ac'  orlly 


on! 
bal 


ai)out 


mutlliited 


NO\'EMBER   16 


continue  until  5  o'clock. 


bill,    the    question    of   a 

entirely,  Is  It  noC? 

It  Is  changed  now  to 


imdoul^tedly  remember,  from  his 
arises  In  State  courts  in 
kind  of  a  case  has  arisen, 
for  a  moment  to  take  an 

)eople   of  the  county   weCe 

k  statement  alone,  without 

be  heard. 

my  State  as  to  change  of 
Is  reached  by  the  court. 

what  happens  to  the  other 


ttle  more  than  30  days  to 
da3r8  more. 

that  finding  would  not  have 
even  to  start  the  criminal 


^  fine  of  $2,000  to  $10,000 

county  where  there  was 

million:  but  $10,000  is 

the  counties  In  the  United 

on  account  of  economic 

county  have  no  contrdl, 

one   man   In   the   county 

a  small  ooxmty  a  $10,000 


upon   which   the  right   to 

Several   years   ago,    In 

I  found  the  beginnmg  of 

rotmty.     It  came  into  Eng- 

tlme  was  that   when  the 

had   to  respond  and   make 

tew  officers  charged  with 


It  was  found,   as   had 

great  antagonism   between 

original  natives  of  England. 

many  Normans  who  were 

since  they  were  In  control 

iome  of  us  might  now  calll 

mpoeed   a   fine   upon   eatih 

similar    to    the    preseot 

dlUzens  must  apprehend  the 


because  It  was  found 

man  or  two  men  had  to 

nothing  whatever  to   do 

It  until  after  It  had 
the  penalty  must  be  Inl- 
was  found   murdered,  the 

and  It  became  impos- 

whether  it   was  that  of  a 

dative  En^lisnman.     So  th^t 


law  was  amended!  and  there  was  use<i  the  prima  facie  clause  which 
we  have  in  the  pending  miaaure.  and  it  v.as  provided  that  If  any 
dead  bodv  was  found  it  shouid  be  prtsumecl  to  be  that  of  a  maji 
of  French  deecent.  Before  vny  long  it  wa.s  found  that  did  not 
work,  some  of  the  books  stating  that  an  individual  would  simply 
disappear  and  no  tx)dy  couid  be  found.  So  the  law  was  repealed. 
One  of  the  great  writers  on  law  says  that  since  those  primitive 
times — he  uses  that  term— a  more  eqmtable  system  of  Imposing 
punishment  has  been  adopted,  and  that  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  punish  those  who  commit  the  crime  rather  than  to  punish  the 
Innocent. 

In  the  pending  bill  we  find  that  a  fine  Is  to  be  Imposed  upon 
a  county:  and  if  the  county  is  unable  to  pay,  these  who  claim 
to  be  injured  can  levy  on  the  courthouse  or  jail — and  the  hos- 
pital. I  assume.  They  probably  would  take  them  ail.  If  there 
happened  to  be  a  county  hobpiiai.  of  course,  it  would  be  far  more 
important  to  have  the  judgment  paid  than  to  operate  a  hospital 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Eick  and  the  needy.  It  would  be  far  more 
Important  to  have  the  judgment  paid  than  to  keep  the  doors  of 
the  courthouse  open. 

E.XECUn\'E   SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  in  order  to  bring  thii  proceeding  to  a  conclusion  as  soon 
as  possible? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield  to  the  St-nator  for  a  recess. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  what  I  have  iu  mind,  after  a 
short  executive  session. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  that  we  can- 
not conclude  this  matter  tonight.  Therefore  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

EXECtmVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah  in  the 
chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  comxruttces. 

^For  nominations  this  day  received,  see  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings.) 

REFERENCE   OF   TREATIES    AND   NOMINATIONS 

I  Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  entry  of  the 

!  order  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

i  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  order  will  be  read. 

{  The  order  was  read,  considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 

j  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

'  Ordered,  That  on  calendar  days  of  the  present  session  of  the 
;    Ctongress  when  no  executiv<>  session  is  held,  nominations  or  treaties 

received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  where  no 
i    objection  is  interp<3ge<l.  be  referred,  as  in  executive  ses-sion,  to  the 

appropriate  committees  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate. 

LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  resumed  legis- 
lative session. 

DEATH   OF    REPRESENTATIVE   HILL   OF   OKLAHOMA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  resolutions  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
will  be  read. 

The  resolutions  'H.  Res.  347)  were  read,  as  follows: 

In  the  House  of  Refresentattves, 

November  15.  1937. 
Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard   with   profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  Hen.  Robzht  P.  Hill,  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate  and  transmit  a  c';py  thereof  to  the  fanuiy  of  the  deceased. 
Resolved,  That,  us  a  furtiier  mark  of  respect,  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President.  I  of^er  reso- 
lutions for  which  I  a^k  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  the  floor  as  I  understand.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  re.solutions  will  be  read. 
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The  rcsohitions  -S  Res.  106  >  vverr  r^ad,  ccnr-idercd  bv 
unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution   106 

BetdlDei,  TbAt  the  Senate  ha?  heard  v.ith  prnfoimd  sorrow  the 
annoimeement  of  the  death  of  Hen.  Robert  P.  Hili,  li.te  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Secretary  cominuiiicile  tlicse  resolMtions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Ir^iismii  a  copy  ihercol  to  the 
family  of   the  decca?   d. 

RECESS 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further 
mark  of  re.^^pf^ct  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive, I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  untJ  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  moticn  was  unanimously  agreed  tc:  and  'at  5  o'clock 
and  3  minutes  p.  m.'  the  .Sfnate  took  a  rece.ss  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  November  17,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the  Seiicic  November  16, 

1937 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Tl'io  foUoving-namcd  pcrs'Ts  for  app-'intmcnt  iii  the  For- 
eign Service  ol  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  offices 
to  'vvldch  they  v.rrc  appointed  during  the  la.o:  reccis  of  it;? 
Senate,  as  follovs; 

William  Dav.-.sjn,  of  Minnesota,  formerly  Envoy  E.xtraordt- 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Colombia,  to  be  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Uruguay,  vice  Julius  G.  Lay,  retired. 

Stanley  Hawks,  of  N'e-v  York,  now  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  5  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  to  be 
also  a  consul  of  the  United  States  of  Ainortca. 

Edwin  A.  Plitt.  of  Maryland,  now  a  FrTeisn  Service  officer 
of  cla.ss  5  and  a  consul,  to  be  also  a  secretary  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2 
and  consul  general  to  be  also  a  Secretary  m  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  Umted  States  of  Amtnca: 

Jch  1  P.  Hurky.  of  New  York. 


The   following- 


ivjd   Foreign   Service   officers  of    class  5 


and  consuls  to  be  also  secretaries  m  the  Diplomatic  Service 
ct  the  Uni*ed  Slates  of  A.^:er:ca: 

David  C.  Btiger.  of  Virginta. 

Hiram  A.  B  mcher.  of  Minnesota. 

Austin  C.  Brady,  of  New  Mexico. 

Ch.arlcs  C.  Broy.  of  Virginia. 

J.Tmes  G.  Carter,  of  Georgia. 

Harris  N.  Cookingham.  of  New  York. 

John  Corrigan.  of  Georgia. 

Leonard  G.  Dawson,  of  Virginia. 

Wiliiam  E.  DrCourcy.  of  Texas. 

Ho'vard  Dnnoven.  of  Illinois. 

Albert  M.  Doyle,  of  Miclngan. 

Maurice  P.  Dun  lap,  of  Mmne-sota. 

Curtis  T.  E-'-'^rett,  of  Tennessee. 

Samuel  J.  Fletcher,  of  Matnc. 

V/alter  A.  Foote,  of  Texas. 

Riehai'd  Ford,  of  Ok'ahorr.a. 

Lynn  W.  Franklin,  of  Maryland. 

Raymend  H.  Grist,  of  Ohio. 

Bernard  Gotlieb.  of  New  York. 

Harry  F,  Hawl.-y.  cf  New  York. 

Thrma'-;  M'-Enrliy.  cf  New  York. 

James  E.  McKrnna.  of  Massachusetts. 

R^nwick  S.  M-Nicce.  of  Utah. 

John  J.  MC'ly.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jam.es  P.  Moffitt,  of  New  York. 

Edmund  B.  Montgomery,  of  Illinois, 

Charles  Roy  Nasmith,  cf  New  Y'ork. 

Alfred  T.  Nester,  of  New  Yo.k. 

Harold  Playter,  of  Cahfcrnia. 

Christian  M.  Ravndal,  of  Iowa. 


Sidney  B.  R»  decker,  of  N  v.-  Yotk. 
Horace  Rcmillavd,  of  Massachusetts. 
Letter  L.  Schnare.  of  Georgia. 
Paul  C.  SQuire,  of  Massachusetts. 

Christian  T.  Steger,  of  Virginia. 

Leo  D.  Sturgeon,  of  Illinois. 

Samuel  R.  Thomp.'-on.  of  California. 

Marshall  M.  Vance,  of  Ohio. 

Samuel  H.  W:Iey.  of  North  Carolina. 

Roll'.n  R.  V/'n'-Iow,  of  M:chigan. 

Damon  C.  V/oods.  of  Texas. 

Romeyn  V/ormuth,  of  New  Y'ork. 

The  follovv-inp-named  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6 
and  consul'^  to  be  also  secretaries  m  the  Diplomatic  Service 
of  the  United  States  cf  America: 

Maurice  W.  AltafTcr,  of  Ohio. 

William  H,  B^ach,  of  Virginia. 

G:Iscn  G.  Blake.  Jr..  of  Maiyland. 

Le    R.  Blohm.  of  Arizona. 

RaUh  A.  Boorn^tein.  of  the  D:strict  of  CoViitnbia. 

Lewis  V.  B-^\le,  of  California. 

RussoU  M.  Brooks,  of  Oregon. 

Jehn  H,  Brum.s,  of  New  York. 

L"o  J.  Calianan,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  S.  Calvert,  of  North  Carolina. 

Pr.'scoti  ChiUs,  of  Mas.sacLusctts. 

Thcmas  D.  Davis,  of  Oklahoma. 

Chaeles  H.  Derty,  of  G^-r-rgia. 

Charles  L.  De Vault,  cf  Indiana, 

Samuel  G.  Ebing.  cf  Ohio. 

August  in  ''.V,  Ferrin,  of  New  Yot  k. 

C   Paul  Fletcher,  cf  Tennessee. 

Ho  C.  Funk,  of  Colorado. 

Herndcn  Vv^  Goforth.  of  N'^'ih  Carolina. 

Joseph  G.  Groeninger.  of  Maryland. 

Geo'-ge  J.  Hacring.  of  New  York. 

Julian  F.  Harrington,  of  Massachusetts. 

RiclTa-d  B    Haven,  of  Illinois. 

William  \\\  Heard,  of  Maryland. 

Charles   H,   Heisler.  of  Delav/are. 

Joim  F.  Hudolcstcn.  of  Ohio. 

Joel  C.  Hudson,  of  Missouri. 

Gcor'TC  R.  Hi.kdl.  of  Delaware. 

Benjamin   M.   Hulley.   of  Florida. 

Charles  W.  Lewis.  Jr..  of  MichigarL 

Stewart   E.  McMillm.  of  Kansas. 

Erik  W.  Maenuson.  of  Illinois. 

Marcpl  E.   Malige.   of   Idaho. 

C.  Warwick  Perkins,  Jr.,  oi  Maryland. 

Atistm  R.  Preston,  of  New  York. 

Walter  S.   Remcck.  of  Ohio. 

John  S.  Richardson.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Quif.cy  F.  Roberts,  of  Texas. 

Tliomas  H.  Rribiiiscn.  of  New  Jersey. 

WiLiarn   A.   Smale,   of  California. 

E.  Talbot   Smith,  of  Connecticut. 

Georco  Tait.  of  Virginia. 

Sheridan  Talbot t.  of  Kentucky. 

Harry  L.  Troutman,  of  Gec-siia. 

Fredenk  van  den  Arend,  of  North  Carolina. 

Wilham  Ciarke  Vyse,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

James  R.  Wilkimon.  ol  Wi.sccnsin. 

Herbcn  O.  WilLams,  of  California. 

Gilbert  R.  Willscn.  of  Texas. 

Hov;ard  F,  Withey,  of  Michigan. 

Leslie  E.  Woods,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  fell,  wing-named  Foreign  Service  ofScer  of  class  5  and 
secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  be  aL:0  a  consul  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Edward  S.  Crocker.  2d.  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6  and 
secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  be  also  consuls  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Richard  M.  de  Lambert,  of  New  Mexico. 

Gerhard  Gade,  of  Illinois. 


Pr«nctunjui.  a  Nonn&n,  a  Saxoa,  or  a  rative  Eiiglisaman.    So  Uiat 


ine  PiiEaJjJiJNU  (ji-FiLKK.     ine  re.suiunons  win  oe  reaa. 
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PRESiDnJG  Jrr^cE.  Untttd  States 

Patent  Appe.'i 

Hon.  Finis  J.  Garre-t,  cf  Tenness 
of  the  United  States  Court  of 
vice  Hon.  William  J.  Graham,  decea 
United  States  Distr 

John  H.  Dniffel,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U 
for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio, 
a  recess  appointment.) 

Untted  States  HousiNd 
Nathan  Straus,  of  N^w  York,  to 
United  States  Housing  Authority. 
Works  Progress 

Robert  J.  Dill,  of  Florida,  to  be  S 
Worlcs  Progress  Administration  for 
gram,  resigned. 

Federal  Home  Loan 

William  H.  Husband,  of  Ohio. 
Federal  Heme  Loan  Bank  Board 
of  the  term  of  6  years  from  July  2: 
was  appointed  during  the  last 
Henry  E.  Hcagland. 

Federal  Adjcintstraticn 

The  foil  owing -named  persons  for 
to  the  Federal  Emergency 
to  which  they  were  appointed 
Senate,  as  fellows: 

Howard  A.  Gray,  of  Illinois,  to  b< 

Maurice  E.  Gilmore,  of  New  Yorjc 
region  I. 

David  R.  Kennicott.  of  Illinois, 
region  II. 

Howard  T.  Cole,  of  Georgia,  to 
gion  III. 

Robert  A.  Radford,  of  Minnesota  l 
region  IV. 

George  M.  Bull,  of  Colorado,  to 
glon  V. 

Claude   C.   Hockley,   of   Oregon, 
region  VII. 

Railroad 

Murray  W.  Latimer,  of  New 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  a 
29,  1937,  to  which  office  he  was 
recess  of  the  Senate.    ( 

BOAKO  or  Tax 

John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana,  to 
of  Tax  Appeals  for  the  unexpired 
June  2,  1926,  to  which  office  he  was 
recess  of  the  Senate,  vice  Justin 


CorRT    OF   CtJSTOMS   .M'D 


.  to  be  presiding  jud^re 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals, 
d. 

:CT    JtTDGE 

ed  States  district  jud.-e 
He  is  now  serving  under 


Authority  ' 

be  Administrator  of  the 

Administration 

ate  administrator  In  the 
Florida,  vice  Frank  In- 

^AKK  BOARD 

o  be   a  member  of   the 

the  unexpired  portion 

1934.  to  which  office  he 

of  the  Senate,  vice 


York 


1  Reappointir  ent 


b? 


Appointic  ents 


le 

Departmj  nt 


tj 


1937. 


Promotions  and 
Civil  Engineer  Ben  Moreell  to 

Yards  and  Docks  In  the 

rank  of  rear  admiral,  for  a  term  o. 

of  December  1937. 
The  following-named  captains 

Navy,  to  rank  from  the  date  stated 

David  M.  LeBreton,  August  1. 
Husband  E.  Kimmel.  November 
The  following-named  commanders 

Navy,  to  rank  from  the  date  stated 
Robert  O.  Coman,  July  1.  1937. 
Charles  E.  Reordan.  September 
The  foDowing-named  lieutenant 

manders  in  the  Navy,  to  rank  froiji 

their  names: 
Edward  H.  Jones,  June  30.  1937. 
Prank  R.  Dodge,  July  1.  1937. 
WuLam  W.  WarUck.  July  1,  193 
Vincent  R.  Murphy.  July  1.  1937 
Charles  W.  Styer,  July  1,  1937. 


November  16 


Public  Works  i 

ippo'.ntment  to  the  cSces 
Admini:  tration  of  Public  V/orks. 
duripg  the  last  recess  of  the 

Assistant  Administratar. 
.,  to  be  regional  director, 

to  be  regional  director, 
be  regional  director,  re- 
,  to  be  regional  director, 

be  regional  director,  re- 

to   be   regior^l   director, 

I 

RrriRKMlNT 


Board 

,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
tehii  of  5  years  from  August 
ppointed  during  the  last 
.) 

/Ippeals 

a  member  of  the  Board 

term  of  12  years  from 

appointed  during  the  last 


Mller. 


Df    THE    NaW 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 

of  the  Navy,  with  the 

4  years  from  the  1st  day 


be  rear  admirals 
opposite  their  names 


in  tii€ 


.  1937. 

to  be  captains  in  the 
opposite  their  names : 

.  1937. 

commanders  to  be  com- 
the  date  stated  opposite 


Thomas  L.  S^pracu:,  Au-U''  1,  1^37. 

0-;ven  E.  Gnmm,  September  1.  1937. 

Firar  R.  Johnson.  :L'   :"-•  :--b  v  1,  1537. 

p-1  L.  M':aicv:s,  S-;j  -■:rb  r  1,  VjjI. 

Thjir.r.i;  P.  Inglis,  September  1,  IjZI. 

Earl  E.  Stone.  September  1,  1337. 

Th?  fcllouir.g-named  lieutenants  to  be  lieutenant  com- 
manders in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  date  stated  opposite 
th:ir  names: 

Cn^rl-i  O.  Gi:sson.  February  1.  IZZl. 

Wiil.a.-:i  S.  Price,  M.iy  1.  1937. 

Donald  F.  Smith,  Ju::-  1.  15::7. 

Lerjs  G.  McC-'ior-.e.  June  3.  li-'H. 

M^lviUe  E.  Eat„n,  June  3,  Vj.s"!. 

Wal:er  G.  Schindler,  June-  3.  1G37. 

Eugene  B.  Ol-ver.  June  3,  1937. 

Ralph  E.  Han/--,  Jnn-  3.  1D3T, 

Thomas  L.  McCinn   June  3.  l'J'^1. 

Clarence  E,  Alcirirh,  Juno  ?..  1931. 

Gtorge  L.  Ru.^st:!.  June  :i.  1^37. 

Leo  B.  Farrell.  June  30,  1337. 

W-.r.iam  D.  Ilccvpr.  Jun--  30.  ri37. 

Richard  W.  Dole,  June  30.  1937. 

Leon  J.  Huffman.  June  30.  1937. 

Milton  E.  Miles.  Juno  30,  1937. 

Thomas  B,  Dugan.  June  30.  1937. 

A:*"rPd  R.  Tayl-r.  June  30,  1937. 

Howard  R.  Healy.  July  1.  1937. 

Luclcn  Ragonnet,  July  1.  1937. 

Frank  T,  Watkms.  July  1.  1937. 

Tom  B.  Hill,  Augu.st  1,  1937 

John  M.  Higgin.s.  Au^u.-t  1,  1037. 

Carl  F.  Espe.  September  1,  13:7. 

James  P.  Chiy.  S-. ptrmoer  1.  1917. 

Edward  C.  Metcalftv  Stpten.CHr  1.  1937. 

John  H.  Leppert.  S.-p:embfM-  1.  1937. 

John  P.  Whitney.  N  :vemb^r  1.  1937. 

Ar:thony  L.  Danii,  N'uvember  1.  1037. 

The  followmg-named  Ucut.  nants  junior  grade*  to  be  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Navy,  to  rank  ircm  the  date  stated  opposite 
their  names : 

NIC  Nash,  Jr.,  Jun^  1    1937. 

Walter  J.  Whipple,  June  30,  193fi. 

Dou^hcy  G.  McMillan.  June  30,  1936. 

John  L.  Ewm^'.  Jr..  June  30,  1936. 

The  followm'r-n.im'd  lieutenants  'junior  grade)  to  be  lieu- 
tenants in  th''  Navy,  to  rank  fr-rni  the  3d  day  of  Jime  1937: 


Basil  N.  Rittcnhouse,  Jr. 
Guy  W.  Stringer 
Julian  H.  Leggett 
Richard  E.  Haw^s  ''an  addi- 
tional number  m  grade.' 
George  H.  Wal^s 
Charles  E.  Weakley 
Deles  E.  Wait 
Henry  S.  Persons 
Earl  A.  Junghans 
Leonard  T.  Morse 
Robert  B.  McCoy 
Frank  Ncvak 
Barcn  J.  Mulian.y 
Johm  R.  Moore 
Elliof:  \7.  Parish,  Jr. 
Caleb  B.  Lanin;: 
Claude  V.  Rickt.ts 
Robert  J.  Ramsboth*  ni 
Richard  C.  Lake 


MacDonald  C.  Mains 
Harold  E.  Karrer 
Ralph  C.  Lynch,  Jr. 
Carl  A..  Peterson 
Jace-b  W.  Wat^rhouse 
Marvin  G.  Kennedy 
Edward  F.  Hutchins 
Ol  v.r  G.  ICirk 
R  .bert  DeV.  McGinnis 
Eail  T.  Srhreiber 
Arthur  S   Hill 
Edv.ard  J.  O  Donnell 
Wa"ner  S.  Rodimon 
Edv.'ard  R.  Hannon 
"Wnl.am  H.  Watson,  Jr. 
Frank  B   Stephens 
EJ'.vin  P.  Martm 
Gold  borough  S.  Patrick 
Benj,,min  Cce 
Lcv.eil  T.  Scone 


The  f:rc^-ing-:;amcd  lieutenants  'junior  grade)  to  be 
lieutenants  m  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  tlie  30th  day  of  June 
1937: 

Samuel  B.  Frankel  FYcderic  S.  Keelcr 

James  H.  M.lls,  Jr.  Clayton  C.  McCauley 

Kemp  Toiley  Siauley  C.  Sirong 
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John  M.  Bermingham 
James  T.  Hardin 
Paul  J.  Nelson 
Gustave  N.  Johanscn 
Frank  P.  Mitchell.  Jr. 
Fiancis  D.  Jordan 
Gordon  F.  Duvall 
John  P.  Rembert,  Jr. 
Almon  E.  Loomls 
John  Raby 
Alexander  H.  Hood 
Roderick  S.  Rooney 
Egbert  A.  Roth 
Donald  F.  Weiss 
Edward  C.  Stephan 
H'mry  J    ?vIcRoberts 
Hiirold  Nielsen 
Carl  A.  Johnson 
Lercy  C.  Simpler 
Cleaveland  D.  Miller 
Richard  G.  Vi.^ser 
PhiLp  R.  Osborn 
Leonard  V.  Duffy 
Andrew  McB.  Jackson,  Jr. 
Wellington  T.  Hines 
Richard  T.  Spofford 
James  IL  Hean 
Peter  H.  Horn 
Charles  B.  Martcll 
Bruce  E    S.  Trippensee 
Edmimd  E.  Garcia 
William  B.  Epps 
Emery  Roughton 
Manley  H.  Simons,  Jr. 
Harry  B.  Dodge 


William  C.  Ennis 
Kleber  S.  Masterson 
Herman  N.  Larson 
Joseph  A.  E.  Hindman 
John  R.  Craig 
Marshall  E.  Dornin 
Frank  I.  Wmant,  Jr. 
Raymond  W.  Johnson 
Richard  M.  Nixon 
David  L.  Whelchel 
Ephraim  P.  Holmes 
Wilfred  A.  Walter 
Walter  M.  Foster 
William  C.  Butler,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Moore,  Jr. 
John  T.  Hayward 
F^'ank  L.  Johnson 
FYancis  E.  Bardwell 
William  H.  Kirvan 
William  T.  Nelson 
Nicholas  Lucker,  Jr. 
Hugh  T.  MacKay 
Herman  A.  Pieczentkowski 
Thomas  B.  Haley 
Mell  A.  Peterson 
Burrell  C.  Allen.  Jr. 
Samuel  M.  Randall 
George  N.  Bulterfield 
John  C.  Kincrt 
Denys  W.   Knoll 
Donald  F.  Krick 
Frank  T.  Sloat 
Francis  S.  Stich 
Edward  S.  Carmick 
George  C.  Seay 


Francis  W,  Seanlai:id,  Jr. 
Donald  E.  Pugh 
John  H   Paiker 
Fletcher  L.  Sheffield,  Jr. 
William  R.  Peeler 


John  C   Martin 
Richard  S   S'uart 
Claude  F.  Bailey 
Harold  W.  Campbell.  J: 
Herbert  F,  Carroll,  Jr. 


The  following-named  lieutenants  'junior  grade)  to  be  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Navy  to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1937: 

Dudley  W.  Morton  John  E.  Lee 

John  R.  McKnight,  Jr.  Henry  O.  Hansen 

Lynne  C.  Quiggie  John  Corbus 

Jefferson  R.  Dennis  Otis  J.  Earle 

Rcb'^rt  J.  Stroh 

The  following-named  lieutenants  (junior  grade)  to  be  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  date  stated  opposite 
their  names: 

John  M.  Lewis.  July  26,  1937. 

Clifford  Scull.  August  1.  1937. 

Victor  S.  Gaulin,  August  1,  1937. 

Howard  G.  Corey,  August  1,  1937. 

Alfred  E.  Grove,  August  20,  1937, 

Lance  E.  Massey,  August  24,  1937. 

James  W.  Davis.  September  1,  1937. 

Eugene  T.  Sands,  September  1,  1937. 

Donald  J.  Sass.  September  1.  1937. 

Clyde  B.  Stevens.  Jr..  September  1,  1937. 

Frank  P.  Luongo.  Jr.,  October  14.  1937. 

Kenneth  McL.  Gentry,  October  14.  1937. 

Tl-iomas  L.  Wogan,  October  14,  1937. 

George  M.  Holley,  November  1.  1937. 

Robert  J.  Esslingor,  November  1.  1937. 

The  following-named  ensigns  to  be  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  29th  day  of  May  1937: 

Fitzhugh  McMaster 

Rufus  L.  Taylor 

Morgan  Slayton 

The  following-named  ensigns  to  be  lieutenants  cjunior 
grade)  in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the  31st  day  of  May  1937: 


Lewis  C.  Coxe 
Orm.e  C.  Robbins 
William  C.  G.  Church 
Richard  L.  Mann 
John  W.  Howard 
Christy  C.  Butterworth 
Alfred  D.  Kilmartin 


Harry  H.  Greer,  Jr. 
Paul  L.  Joachim 
Bernard  A.  Clarey 
Earl  W.  Logsdcn 
Ellis  B.  Rittenhouse 
Herman  J.  Kossler 
Ronald  Q.  Rankin 


The  followir.g-namcd  passed  a-^.i.^'ant  surgrons  to  be  sur- 
geons in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  lieu*,enar.t  commander, 
to  rank  from  the  30th  day  of  June  1937: 

William  E.  Pinner  Herman  Sea! 

Henry  M.  Weber  Robert  E.  Baker 

John  M.  Wcodard 

The  following-named  assistant  jurgeons  to  be  passed  as- 
sistant surgeons  in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  to 
rank  from  the  3d  day  of  Jime  1937: 

John  D.  Yarbiough  Joseph  L.  Zundell 

John  M.  Whceli.s,  Jr.  Bcniamin  G.  Peen 

Robert  L.  Ware  Francis  K.  Smith 

Alvin  J.  Cerny  James  B.  Butler 

Langdon  C.Newm.an  Eivvin  H.  Osterloh 

Donald  R.  Tompkins  Paul  M.  Hoot 

Lcshe  D.  Ekvall 

The  following-named  assistant  surgeons  to  be  passed  as- 
sistant sur^reons  in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  to 
rank  from  the  30th  day  of  June  1937: 

Harold  E.  Gillespie  David  H.  Davis 

Ralph  C.  Boron  Lev.'is  T.  Dorgan 

Julian  M.  Jordan  Carl  V.  Green,  Jr. 

The  following-nam.ed  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be 
assistant  surgeons  m  the  Navy,  v.'ith  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
'junior  grade)  to  rank  from  the  date  stated  opposite  their 
names: 

Charles  F,  McCaffrey.  August  1,  1937. 

Alfred  L.  Smith.  November  11.  1937, 

Marion  E.  Roudebush.  November  11,  1937. 

Edward  P.  McLarney,  November  11,  1937. 

Earle  E,  Metcalfe,  Novembpr  11,  1937. 

Jefferson  Davis,  November  11,  1937. 

Joseph  M.  Hanner,  November  11,  1937, 

The  followme-named  dental  surgeons  to  be  dental  surgeons 
in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  cf  commander,  to  rank  from  the 
date  stated  opposite  their  names: 

James  I,  Root,  June  30,  1036. 

Charles  C.  Tinsley,  June  30,  1936. 

Walter  Rehrauer.  June  30.  1936. 

Philip  H.  Maclnnis.  June  30,  1936.  r 

Edward  B.  Howell.  June  3    1937. 

FYancis  G.  Ulen,  June  3,  1937, 

Henry  R.  Delaney.  July  1.  1937. 

Passed  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon  Gunnar  N.  W'-^nnerbTg 
to  be  a  dental  surgeon  in  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander,  to  rank  from  the  30th  day  of  June  1937. 

The  following-named  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be 
assistant  dental  surgeons  in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  beu- 
tcnant  'junior  grade),  to  rank  from  the  6th  day  of  October 
1937: 


Jerome  B.  Casey 
Donald  L.  Truscott 
Gail  T.  Curren 
Erling  J.  Lorrntzen 
Caryl  J.  Hoffer 
Lloyd  W.  Tlticnras 
Emcron  F.  Bachhuber 
Maurice  E.  Simpson 


Otto  H.  Schlicht 
Mallie  A.  Griffin 
Roger  V.  Chastain 
Wilbur  H.  Pederson 
William  J.  van  Ee,  Jr. 
Stanley  W.  Eaton 
David  M.  Fox 
Kenneth  L.  Urban 


The  following-named  pajTnasters  to  be  pay  inspectors  In 

the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  commander,  to  rank  from  the  1st 

day  of  July  1937: 

Charles  J.  Hartcr  William  C.  Wallace 

Robert  O'Hagan  Thomas  A.  Durham 

Charles  C.  Timmons  William  A.  Best 

Robert  L.  Mabon 

Paymaster  James  D.  Boyle  to  he  a   pay  inspector  in   the 

Navy,  with  the  rank  of  commander,  to  rank  from  the   1st 

day  of  September  1937. 
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Passed  Assistant  Paymaster 
be  a  paymaster  :n  the  Navy,  wil 
commander. "to  rank  from  the  1st 
The  folitiwmg-named  assistant 
assistant  paymasters  m  the  Nav 
tenant,  to  rank  from  the  date 
Donald  S.  Gordon.  May  1.  1937 
John  V7.  Haines.  June  3.  1937. 
Allan  McL.  Gray.  June  30.  1937 
Emrst  C.  Collins,  June  30.  1937 
H  nry  S  Cone,  June  30    1937. 
M:ltcn  C.  Dickinson.  June  30. 
The  foilcwing-named  citizens 
assistant  paymasters  in  the  Navi." 
to  rank  from  the  date  stated  c 
Burrc^-s  V/.  Morgan.  Jr.,  Augus 
John  Vinn.  Jr.,  September  22 
The  fcl!owing-named  acting 
the  Navy  with  the  rank  of  lieu 
date  stated  opposite  their  namrs: 
Frank  R.  Hamiltcn,  June  3.  19: 
Lon  P.  Johnson.  June  30.  1937 
Carl  M.  Sitier.  June  30.  1937. 
David  L.  Quinn,  June  30,  7937 
lit.  f  Jr.  Gr.)  Allan  M.  Chambliks 
constructor  in  the  Na\7,  with  the 
grade) .  to  rank  from  the  1st  day 
The  following-named  ensigns 
structors  in  the  Navy,  with  the 
the  31st  day  of  May  1934: 
Charles  H.  GerJ,8««h 
Edgar  H.  Batgneller 
Waiter  E.  Baranowski 
Civil  Engineer  Archibald  L. 
in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of 
1st  day  of  October  1937. 

Lt.  'Jr.  Gr.)  Lewis  M.  Davis. 
engineer  in  the  Navy,  with  the 
grade ) .  to  rank  from  the  1st  day 

The  f  cllowing-named  ensigns 
in  the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of 
day  of  May  1934: 
Neil  E.  Knicsley 
James  R.  Davis 
Ernest  S.  Bathke 
Boatswain  Arthur  L.  Parker  to 
Na\T,  to  rank  with  but  after  ens 
1934. 

The  fcllowing-named 
in  the  Navy,  to  rank  with  but 
stated  opposite  their  names: 
Russell  P.  Cunningham,  Marclji 
William  A.  Washburn.  July  1 
Alfred  T.  Simons,  July  1.  1937 
Addie  Young,  July  1.  1937 
The  following-named  lieutena^its 
Navy,  to  rank  from  the  date  sta 
correct    the    date    of    rank    as 
confirmed : 
Dcyle  G.  Donaho.  June  30 
Alan  R.  Montgomery,  June  30, 
Hu^  R.  Nieman.  Jr..  July  1 
John  K.  McCue.  November  1, 
Alan  B.  Banister,  February  1, 
John  C.  Alderman,  February 
George  P.  Beardsley.  June  3, 
Richard  R.  Ballinger,  June  3. 
William  T.  Eastcn.  June  3.  1 
Eddie  R.  Sanders,  June  30.  1^37. 
Bemhart  A.  Puetsch,  July  1. 
Christian  U.  Kngleman.  July  1 
Jack  S.  Etorsey,  July  1.  1937. 


0  V/.  Bauernschinidt  to 

:h  the  rank  of  lieutenaint 

day  cf  July  1937. 

paymasters  to  be  passed 

.  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 

ed  cpposiie  their  names: 


1 

df  the  United  S:atas  to  be 
with  the  rank  of  ensign, 
pp(^site  their  namec 
16.  1937. 

chjaplains  to  be  chaplains  in 
cnant,  to  rank  fioni  the 


nji 


Iklward  R.  Tilbume 
(Jecrge  C.  Wells 


t) 


pharmacists 


19  J6 


MARINE 

Col.  Seth  Winiams.   Assistant 
Quartermaster  of  the  Marine 
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to  be  an  assistant  naval 
rank  of  lieutenant  '  junior 
June  1936. 

o  be  assistant  naval  ccn- 
ik  of  ensign,  to  runk  from 


to  be  a  civil  engineer 
admiral,  to  rank  from  the 


Jr.,  to  be  an  assistant  civil 

rank  of  lieutenant   (junior 

of  June  1936. 

be  assistant  civil  engineers 

to  rank  from  the  Slit 


ersign, 


be  a  chief  boatr^-ain  in  tho 
gn  from  the  3d  day  of  July 


to  be  chief  pharmacis'" 
liter  ensign,  from  the  ciat: 


30.  1937. 
1937. 


to  be  lieutenants  in  the 

ed  opposite  thi^rr  namos,  to 
previously    nominated    and 


1936. 
1^36. 

1936. 

1937. 
1937. 

1937. 

1937. 
£37. 


1P37. 
1937. 


qoRPS 

Quartermaster,  to  be  the 
Cc^ps,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 


NOVEMBER    16 


:s  froi'.i  the  1st  day  of 


d'er  general,  lor  a  pc-r:^'j   l  .   't  : 
Decon-il>er  1G37. 

Lt.  C:I.  Clarke  H.  Wf lis  to  be  a  colonel  :n   the  Mariro 
Co:  p.:  frcin  :hr^  1st  day  cl  September  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  !.!aur;ce  E,  Shearer  to  be  a  colonel  m  the  Mcinne 


Cor; 


[rem  the  1st  dav  t 


of  N: vember  1937. 


M.ij.  WiUiarn  A.  Wjiicu  Iu  be  a  lieutenant  ccleuel  ia  tiie 
Marine  Crps  f^om  the  1st  day  of  Septembvr  1J37. 

Mrj.  Joim  W.  Thomascn.  Jr.,  to  be  a  licuunan^  colonel  in 
the  Mai;:ie  Ci^ps  from  the  1st  day  of  Novernbe-r  1937. 

Cirpt.  C  vd'  H.  Karts.fcl  to  b:  a  major  in  the  Marine  Coips 
from  the  13th  day  cf  August  1D37. 

Cpp:.  Benjamin  W.  Atkinson  to  be  a  major  m  die  ivlanne 
Corp:,  from  the  Ist  day  of  September  1937. 

Cap^  V.'iiham  L.  Bales  to  be  a  major  m  the  Marine  Corps 
from  the  1./.  day  of  October  1337. 

The  fc:i<..w.iig-nnmed  captains  to  be  captain.^  :n  the  Mi- 
rine  Corps  to  toircct  the  dates  from  which  they  take  ra::k 
as  previously  nominated  and  ccnfirmrd: 

John  B.  Hi  1.  from  the  1st  day  of  February  1937. 
James  R.  Htsccr,  from  the  19th  day  cf  Febrjary  1937. 
William  F.  Parks,  fr  m  rh-  1st  day  rf  March  1937. 
William  A.  Willi.-,  licm  tiie  1st:  da;      f  April  1937. 
John  S.  Holmberg.  from  the  22d  day  of  April  1937. 
Clarence  J.  O'Dorin-j'!,  from  the  1st  day  of  June  1937. 
James  M.  Daly,  from  die  30th  day  of  June  1937. 
The  follow;n:;-named  first  lieutenants  to  be  captains  in  the 
Mann"  Corps  from  die  30th  day  of  June  1D37: 
James  P.  Berkeley  Thomas  B.  Hur  hes 

Edson  L.  Lyman  Fred  D.  Beans 

F.r,>t  Lt.  Augn.-^t  Larson  l'^  'n<-  a  eapiam  ir*  the  Marine 
Cei-p;  from  the  l.'-t  day  of  July  1D37 

F.rji  Lt.  Donovan  D.  Suh  t  be  a  captain  in  the  Marine 
Corps  from  the  13th  day  o:'  Atigust  1937. 

First  Lt.  Norman  Hussa  to  be  a  captain  in  the  Marine 
Corps  from  the  13th  day  of  August  1937. 

Fa-st  Lt.  Henry  T.  Lirou  to  Ix'  a  captain  in  the  Marine 
Corps  from  the  1st  (.\dy  uf  S  'p''-m.ber  1937. 

First  Lt.  Robert  L.  MeKeo  lo  b"  a  c  ipladi  m  tl^.e  Marine 
Corps  from,  d".-    Is:   da"  of  SeptembfT  1917. 

F.rst  Lt.  Edv>-ard  B.  C^irney  to  be  a  captain  in  the  Marine 
Corps  from  tlie  Is*-  div  of  October  1937. 

Fi-rst  Lt.  Austin  H.  Brunelli  'o  be  a  captain  in  the  Marine 
Ccrp>  from  ti..-  1st  day  of  November  1937. 

Th"  fed'^w.nj-named  citizens  to  be  s<.cond  r-eutenants  in 
tl.e  Mar.ne  Corps,  revocable  for  2  years,  from  tlie  1st  day 
of  Ju'y  1937: 

Frar.k  W.  Davis,  a  Citizen  cf  West  Vrrrin'.a. 
Claries  N.  Endwciss.  a  citizen  of  ALis'acht'setts. 
Ch^.  les  J   Q'oilter,  a  citizen  of  N w  York. 
Fii-nk  G.  Umstead.  a  citizen  cf  ''i   r'h  Carol-ra. 
Quartermaster  Clerk  John  L.  McC'^'rm.a^k  *o   bf^  o    chief 
quartermaster  clerk  in  the  Marine  Corps,  to  ra:ik  with  but 
after  second  lieutenant,  from  th'^   ITth   day  of   Scpd^m^ber 


IlOrSi:  Or   RKrRESEXTATIVES 

TrK:<i'.\Y,  XrHK.MRKR  16.  1937 

Th."  Hcu'o  m/n  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  R"v.  James  Shera  Moateomery,  D.  D.,  offered 
the  lOUowin^;  prayer: 

Our  feather  in  Heaven.  Tlacu  v.ho  dost  i:-om  Thy  throne 
behold  Thy  earthiv  children  \vc  praise  Thee  that  we  are 
still  folded  :n  Thy  m^  :n  -ry.  We  do  not  ask  Thee  to  be  spared 
from  urgent  duty,  but  for  grace  and  xisdom  to  meet  it  with 
unfaltering  step.  We  pray  Thee  to  kr^ep  our  h'^arts  pr;ro.  our 
lives  clear  and  more  Ljcneficent.  O  F-ithcr  of  deathless  love, 
bless  all  our  hearthstones,  for  there  i.s  nothing  more  beau- 
tiful than  th'^  heavenly  triumph  cT  lovin*^  hearts.  Inrinite 
God,  lift  the  curtam  nf  the  world  and  show  Thyself  a  Go-d  of 
justice,  judgmen^  and  full  of  m-^rcy  trv.ard  those  who  suffer; 
let  us  hear  the  no^ps  of  a  better  wo  Id  coming  into  light. 
Grant,  O  Lord  and  Master,   that   brotherly  love  may  walk 
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unchallenged   among    us.     In   the    dear   Redeemer's    name. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

RESIGNATION   OF    ^   MEMBER 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  House  the  following  letter  of 
resignation: 

W.\sHiNGTON,  D.  C,  November  15,  1937. 
Hon.  William  B    B.^nkh»:,\d 

Spt'akcT  of  the  Hovse  of  Reprcsentatir^pft 
My  Dear  Mr    Speaker;    I  beg  leave  to   inform  you  that   I  have 
this  day  transmit tici  to  the  Governor  of  Arkan.^as  my  rebignaticn 
as   a    Repre.-entative    in    the    Conjjress   of   tlie    United    States    from 
the  Second  District  of  Arkansas. 
Sincerely   yours, 

John  E    Miller. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tinanimous  consent 
that  the  business  in  order  on  tomorrow,  Calendar  'Wednes- 
day, may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  cf  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT   0\'ER 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con'-ent 
that  wh"n  the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  m»eet  on 
Friday  ne.xt. 

Mr.  RICH.     Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  with- 
hold that  motion  a  moment  so  that  I  may  submit  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     I  withhold  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

EXTENSION   OF   REM.\RKS 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  the  names  of 
certain  individuals  engaged  in  un-American  activities  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  COLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  ripht  to  ob- 
ject. I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  the  source  of  his  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  these  men  in  I-£!S  Angeles. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  The  source  of  the  information  is  an 
investigation  made  by  a  former  committee  cf  the  House,  cf 
which  the  gentleman  from  California  !Mr.  Kr.^mer  I  was  a 
member,  and  he  knov\-s  all  about  certain  groups  of  aliens  who 
are  working  in  the  State  of  California  contrary  to  every- 
thing that  the  American  people  stand  for.  They  are  a  group 
of  Fascists  wdiose  actions  are  un-American,  and  they  are 
fomenting  a  lot  of  trouble  through  certain  foreign  influences. 
This  information  comes  to  me  through  the  help  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Kr.\mer1  and  other  former 
members  of  this  committee,  and  these  are  names  that  have 
not  been  printed  at  any  previous  time. 

Mr.  COLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seem.s  rather  strange  that, 
living  in  Los  Angeles,  I  have  never  heard  anything  about 
this. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  gentle- 
man with  all  the  information  I  have. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  leader  is  so 
anxious  to  adjourn  this  Congress,  I  am  going  to  object  to 
the  request,  because  I  think  nothing  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  adjournment. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION   TO   ADDRESS   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 


chusetts [Mr.  Gifford;  may  be  allowed  to  address  the  Heme 
for  20  minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  OMALLEY  and  Mr.  CELLER  reserved  the  rirht  to 
object. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  RICH.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RAYBURN  and  Mr.  O'M ALLEY  obj-cted. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou'?  ron-^ent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  an  address  on  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act  made  by  the  director  of  old-age  assist- 
ance in  the  State  of  'Vermont. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  requfst  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Reoord  on  the  capital  gains 
and  undistributed  profits  tax 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  Uie  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION   TO   ADTi^TSS  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes    inasmucb  as  time  is  so  precious. 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.     I  o'ojcct,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.sc  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  majority  leader. 

The  SPEiVKER.  That  does  not  give  the  gentlewoman  tlie 
floor. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachu-.etts.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  ndnutes.  I  accuse  the  administration 
of  hamstringing  business,  and  we  were  called  here  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  bu.^mcss. 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  objects. 

EXTENSION  OF   HEM'.r.KS 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con~cnt  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  m  the  Re:ord,  including  a  rad'O 
speech  m.ade  by  myself. 

Tne  SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection? 

There  was  no  o'Djec'ion. 

Mr.  ETCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  m..y  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  article  written  by  myself  for  the  Mis.>curi  Farmer, 
en  pending  farm  legi.-^laticn. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  object  ion? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  We 
were  called  here  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  tran. action  of  business.  Now  the  majority  leader  wants 
to  adjourn  the  HcLLse.    Is  that  the  way  to  tran.sact  business? 

The  SPEAKER.  Tire  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
not  stated  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

LE.WE    OF    .-.rSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  days,  on  account  of  important  business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  Hcu.se  di 
now  adjourn. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  SNELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  a  division. 

The  House  proceeded  to  divide. 

Mr.  SNELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — ^yeas  227.  nays 
121,  not  voting  82,  as  follows: 
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AIlra.Del. 
Amlle 
Anderron.  Mo. 

Bardtn 

Barry 

Beam 

Belter 

Bell 

Bigelow 

Btnderup 

Bland 

Bhxjm 

Boetina 

B'jiand,  Pa. 

Borcn 

Borer 

Boykln 

Bradley 

Brown 

Buck 

Bulwinkia 

Bureh 

Burdlck 

C^dwell 

Oanoon.  Mo. 

Celler 

Chandler 

CHapman 

Clark.  N.  C. 

Claypool 

Ooctiran 

Coffee.  Ncbr. 

ColdeD 

Collins 

CoUnt'r 

Oonnery 

Cooley 

Cooper 

Cox 

Creal 

Crosby 

Crowe 

Cullen 

Cummlnga 

Curley 

Daiy 

DeMuth 

Dies 

DlimeU 

Disney 

Dtxon 

Dorsey 

Dougbton 

Doxey 

Drew.  Pm. 
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1] 


YEAS— 22  r 


Drewry.  Va. 

Driver 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Eber  barter 

Eclterc 

Elcber 

Evans 

Paddla 

Farley 

Pernandea 

Fitzgerald 

Fltzpatrlck 

Flannagan 

Flannery 

Pormnd 

Pord.  CailX. 

Ford.  MLss. 

Prev,  Pa. 

Puller 

GambrUl.  M(L 

Gchrmann 

Gingery 

Golds  bo  rough 

Gray.  Ind. 

Gray.  Pa. 

Greever 

Gregory 

Grlswold 

Haines 

Hancock.  N.  C- 

Hart 

Havenner 

HendrtckB 
HIU.  Ala. 

Hobba 

Honeyman 

Hook 

Houston 

Izac 

Jacobsen 

Jar  man 

Jenckes.  Ind. 

Johnson.Luiher 

Johnson,  W.  Va. 

Jones 

Kee 

Keller 

Kaily,  N.  T. 

Kennedy.  Md. 

Kenney 

Keogh 

Kerr 

Kltchena 

Kleberg 

Kniffln 

Koclalkowskl 


Kop]i 

Kraj 

Kva 

Lanllam 

Larribee 

Lea 

LeFl 

Lewi; 

Lonj 

Luc 


1  ey. 
LudJow 


Nebr. 

Lucdke.  Mich. 
McC  ellan 
McC  Drmack 
McFwlane 
MrC  rath 
McC  roarty 


Beyi 


Mr 

MrM 

Mc 

Ma^b 
Mah|o 
MbI 
Mar 


I^pough 
Ulan 

nolds 
U£on 
n,  SO. 
oney 
In.  Colo. 


Allen.  La. 

Allen.  Pa. 

Andreaen.  Minn. 

Andrews 

ArciMla 

Aahbrook 

Barton 

Bates 

Brewster 

Buckler.  Minn. 

Carlson 

Carter 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Church 

Clark.  Idaho 

CteaoD 

Cluett 

Ooffee.  Wash. 

Ooie.  N.  T. 

Crawford 

Cuikln 

Dempeey 

Dlcksteln 

Dlrksen 

Dltter 

Dondero 

Douglas 

DoweU 

Eaton 

Elliott 

Eiicel 


Alcshlre 

Allen,  ni. 

Arnold 

Bacon 

Bernard 

Blenrann 

BoUeau 

Boylan.  N. 

Brooks 


Ma.s  ilngale 
May 
Mer  Itt 
Miuhell.  m. 
Mofe-r.  Pa. 
Motion 
Muriock.  Ariz. 
tieUaa 
Nlrl;0l3 
Nor  on 


o- 

o< 

O' 

o 


B  -len 
C  )nne 
C  jnnor 
C  jnnor 
Diy 


en:,  Ky. 

ie 
n 


TiO 


Pet 
Pet! 
Phi 
P'.e; 


NAYS— m 


T. 


Pish 

Fletcher 

Gamble.  N. 

Gearhart 

Olfford 

QUchrlat 

Green 

Guycr 

Gwynno 

Halleck 

Hancock.  N.  T. 

Hartley 

Hill.  Wash. 

Hoffman 

Holmes 

Hope 

Hull 

Hunter 

Imhoff 

Jarrett 

Jenkins.  Ohio 

Jenks.  N.  H. 

Klnser 

Klrwan 

Knutson 

Lambertson 

Lamneck 

Lanaetta 

Leavy 

Lemke 

Lord 

NOT 

Buckley.  N.  Y. 
Byrne 

Cannon.  Wis. 
Cartwrtght 
Casey.  Mass. 
Champion 
Citron 
Cole.  Md. 
CXeteUo 


PacB 
Patron 


Ru 
Sa 


Sharer 


VOnN3 — 82 

Croiser 

CroKrther 

DeeQ 


November  16 


lerr.acLn 
icr 


Cclo. 


.Mich. 
.R  L 
.  Mont 
.N.  Y. 


OX^ary 
ON 
O 

Owi 
A  Par  wns 
Pat  nan 
Pat  tck 
Pat  .crson 
Pea -son 


rion,  Ka. 
rson,  Ga. 

ipa 

e 


Poage 
Pol  : 
Rai  aut 
Railway 
Raiji.'^peck 


Lucas 
Lute 
Mc]«an 
Maj3 

kon,  Tex. 
Mai»es 
Martin.  Mass. 
Ma^on 
Ma  rerlck 
Mlcfiener 
MU 

M-^*4cr.  Ohio 
Mo 
O 

on 

o 

o? 


t 

Connell,  Mont, 
er 

iey 
111.  N.  J. 


&:all 
'•>e 


uail 


PI 

Po^ 

Raid 

Re«d 

Reed 

Rees 

Rici 

Rtc  teefeller 

Rogers 


ley 

rs 

o!ph 

ni. 

N.  Y. 
Kans. 


Mass. 

ijierford 
off 
Mich. 


li  the 


Dei 
Deito 
Dockwe 
Edtii 

Ell 

ed4i 


uney 

uen 

Her 
Iston 
^bogen 
ebright 


Rank'.n 
R<iyturn 

Roilly 

EieJiards 

R:i7nry 

Rcbort.«!(jn 

Robinson,  Utah 

Roger'^.  Okla. 

Rom  1  lie 

Sii-ith 

Sarlcs 

Sadowskl 

S.inders 

Satterfleld 

Schaeler,  111. 

Schneider,  Wig 

Schuetz 

Schulte 

Scott 

Scrutcham 

Shanley 

Sirovlch 

Smith.  Conn. 

Smith.  Va. 

Smith.  W.  Va. 

Snyder,  Pa. 

South 

Spa:  knaan 

Spence 

StacK: 

StArnea 

Steagall 

Swope 

Tar.er 

Taylor.  Colo. 

Telgan 

Terry 

Thomas.  Tex. 

Thompson.  111. 

Tolan 


\ 


Towey       ' 

Tran..■^ue 

Turner 

Um.stead 

Vinson,  Fred  U. 

Vin.'^on.  Ga. 

Wallgren 

Walter 

Warr -n 

Weaver 

Wene 

Whittington 

WUcox 

W!;;ia;r.3 

Zimmeiinaa 


Shannon 
Sheppard 
Short 

Simp.son 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  Waah. 

Sne'.l 

Stefan 

Sutphin 

Sweeney 

Taber 

Taylor.  S.  C. 

Taylor,  Tenn. 

Thomas.  N  J 

Thomason.  Tex. 

Thurston 

Tlakhan 

Tobey 

Tread  way 

Voorhis 

Wadsworth 

Welch 

White.  Ohio 

Wlgglesworth 

With  row 

Wo:cott 

Wolverton 

Woodruff 


Ferguson 

Fleger 

Pries,  m. 

Fulmer 

Garrett 

Oasque 

Oavagan 

Gildea 

Qreenwood 


Griffith 

H.amllton 
Har:an 

Harrir.s'.ou 
Harder 
Hcaley 
Hennlngs 
Hlldetrancit 
Johnson,  London 
Johnson,  M:nn. 
Johnson.  Okla. 
Kelly,  ni. 


K-'im.  fiv,  N    Y. 

La.T^b.j'.n 

Lewis.  Md. 

Mc.\ndrew3 

McGehee 

M'  Granery 

McLaughlin 

Mi  Swf-eney 

Man^fteUl 

Mfa.l 

Mitchell,  Tcna. 


Munloek.  Utah 

0*61101.111. 

Palmlsano 

Petteuglll 

Pfelfer 

Qulnn 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Robslon.  Ky. 

Ryan 

Sec rest 

So^-cr 

Somers.  N  Y. 


Sullivan 
Suir.uers,  Tex. 
Tl.om 

Vincent,  B.  M. 
Weariu 

V.holchcl 
\V!.:re,  Iclaho 
Wo.fenden 
Wood 


So  the  motion  wa-.  aen'ted  to. 

The  Cleik  announced  the  foUovang  pairs: 

General  pairs: 

Mr    C'^s-'-er   with    Mr    Bacon. 

Mr    MLir.-ae:d  with  Mr    Rob.slon  of  Kentucky. 

Mr    E-yian  of  New  Y-rk  w'th  Mr.  Crowther 

Mr    M  Ai.drows   w'.'h    M'     Wolfenden. 

Mr.  s'irr.r.ers  of   T'^xa^  with  Mr    .\llen  of  Iliiiioia. 

Mr     M.ad    w.th    Mr     S^^er 

Mr,  Greenwood  wth   Mr    Rce'-e  of  T.^nncs.'-.ee. 

Mr.  Gava^an   with   Mr    Ent-.ebr'.t^h:, 

Mr    S  ;i:i'.an   with   Mr     V.      ■  -   , 

Mr    Lambeth    with    Mr     p:-  :r   - 

Mr,  Ca.sey  of  M^i.^sac hu.se its  with   Mr    Thorn. 

Mr    Ken-.iec^y  '')'■    Ni-w   Y"rk   w.ir.   Mr    McSwceney. 

Mr    Met  ks  w:'h  M'    p-;   k^  y  vt  N^w  York. 

Mr    Hartcr   w.th   N';     D'.-' 

Mr    Biprn-.anr.   w.-.l:    Mr     CJ-':"I'.o 

Mr.   M  tciieli   of   iHi.n- -..^-n   w-h   Mr    Socrest. 

Mr.   Edmiaton   with   M"    WtAnn. 

Mr    Brook..'^   w::h  Mr    Kelly  of  Illinois. 

M"-    Gascjue  with   Mr    Bvrne, 

Mr,   He:.i.lr.,'s   with   Mr,   \Vc>t, 

Mr    Delaney   with   Mr,   McLaughlin. 

Mr    Simers  of  N^'w  To-l:   with   Mr.   .\mold. 

.Mr    Citr-jn  with   Mr    Frie.s. 

Mr.   Hamilton    with    Mr.   Wcxl 

Mr    EKx  kwelle-  v. , "h   M"    Harlan. 

Mr   p.tt'Eg:::  w.*;i   Mr    .1  ohmion  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Fulmer  with  Mr.  Ft-rgtLson, 

The  result  of  the  '•ote  was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

SE^.VME    BILLS    REFERRED 

Bil'.s  of  the  Senate  of  thf'  foliowmg  tit'e?  were  taken  from 
the  Sp*=akcr'.s  tabl*'  and  und^r  the  rule  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2000.  An  a't  au'horizmfT  the  naturalization  of  Vemice 
May  McBroo.^,  and  for  other  purpo'-es;  to  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Na'uraliza'ion. 

S.  2710.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernrptine  Huber  Neuheller' 
(nee  Ernestine  Huber) ;   to  tiie  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization. 

.fDJOn^NMEN'T 

Accordingly  at  12  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House 
adjourned  until  tom^orro?,-,  V/cdnesday,  Ncvember  17.  1937,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES    ON    PUBLIC    BILLS    AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 

Mr.  BLAND:  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. S.  2575.  An  act  to  inrrea.'^e  the  efficiency  of  the 
Coast  Guard;  without  amendment  'Rept.  No.  1641).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conim.'tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXn.  com^mittees  were  discharged 
from  the  ccnsiderat.on  of  the  following  bills,  which  were 
referred  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.  R.  4766'  Rrantin?  an  increa.?e  of  pension  to 
America  E.  Dy--;  Commit tpe  on  P- nsions  discharged,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

A  bill  H  R  1532'  gran^in?  a  pension  fo  Elizabeth  Ellen 
Barker:  Ciminit-'P  en  Pensions  discharged,  and  referred  to 
the  Committer-'  on  Invalid  Pen.s;on.^. 

A  bill  iH  R.  1680  >  granting  a  pprs:on  to  "Wilelmine  Skil- 
ling;  Committee  on  Pensions  d:s.  hargtd.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Invalid  Pen.sion.;. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  GUYER  fby  request)  :  A  bill  (H.  R.  8389)  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  pay  costs  of  emergency  employment  of  laborers 
not  needed  in  commercial  operations  of  production,  service, 
and  trade;  to  spread  a  tax  on  aU  money  and  money  equiv- 
alent 'coinage,  currency,  and  bank  deposits);  to  provide 
for  printing,  coining,  and  distribution  of  an  annual  dated 
series  of  coins  and  paper  currency;  to  provide  for  licensing 
of  all  banks  and  other  institutions  carrying  entries  of  de- 
posits of  coins,  currency,  or  credits  of  money  value;  to  pro- 
vide means  of  discounting  outstanding  coins  and  cun-ency 
the  amount  of  the  tax  levied;  to  provide  for  collecting  from 
banks  and  other  institutions  of  deposit  the  tax  levied  on  de- 
posits in  their  care;  to  provide  for  the  coinage  of  1-mill 
tokens,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  "Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'MALLEY:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8390)  relating  to  age 
limits  for  individuals  seeking  positions  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Comm.ittee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH :  Resolution  (H.  Res.  349)  to 
limit  negotiations  for  trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia 
pending  completion  of  investigation  by  Tariff  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   ANT)   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL:  A  bill  *H.  R.  8391^  for  the  rehef  of  Frances 
M.  Hcinzelmann;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  CULKIN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8392)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Helen  R.  Pickett;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  'H.  R.  8393  >  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Alice  M.  LaFontain;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  'H.  R.  8394)  granting  an  incrca.'^e  of  pension  to 
Delia  M.  Babccck:  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  DIXON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8395  •  for  the  relief  of  Caro- 
line C.  Collins ;  l^  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GREENWOOD:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8'396i  granting  a 
pension  to  Orville  Hunter;  to  the  Comimittee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

By  Mr.  GWYNNE:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8397)  granting  a  pension 
to  Ada  M.  Bee.son;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  iH.  R.  8398'  granting  a  pension  to  Lydia  Whit- 
ney: to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pens' ons. 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8399)  for  the  relief  of 
John  H.  Springer:  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hampshire:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8400) 
granting  a  pension  to  Ida  B.  Hunt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  A  l)i!l  (H.  R.  8401  >  for  the  relief  of 
Stanley  Mercuri;  to  the  Committee  en  Claims. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions  and  papers  were  laid 
on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

3334.  By  Mr.  GWYNNE:  Petition  of  sundry  citizens  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  urging  favorable  consideration  of  a  bill  to 
prohibit  any  American  manufacturer  to  manufacture  for  sale 
or  offer  for  sale  any  war  equipment  or  munition  or  any 
formulas  for  the  same  to  any  country  other  than  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  exhibit  or  allow  to  be  exhibited  in  any 
country  but  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

3335.  Also,  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Belmond,  Iowa, 
urging  passage  of  a  bill  to  prohibit  any  American  manufac- 
turer to  manufacture  for  sale  or  offer  for  sale  any  war  equip- 
ment or  munition  or  any  formulas  for  the  same  to  any  coun- 
try other  than  the  United  States  of  America,  or  exhibit  or 
allow  to  be  exhibited  in  any  country  but  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Aflairs. 

3336.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Peution  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade,  New  York  City,  concerning  farm  legislation;  to  the 
Commuttee  on  Agriculture, 


3337.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Hotel  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  concerning  the  repeal  of  the 
undistributed  profits  tax  and  the  Black-Connery  wage  and 
hour  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3338.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Couricil,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  vicinity,  support- 
ing the  wage  and  hour  bill  and  the  Schwellenbach-Allen 
resolution;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3339.  Also,  petition  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Federal  Credit 
Union,  Washington,  D,  C,  urging  favorable  consideration  on 
Senate  bill  2675  in  order  that  the  credit-union  movement 
may  not  be  unduly  handicapped  or  taxed  out  of  existence 
by  those  interests  which  charge  higher  rates  of  interest  on 
Email  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  BarJcing  and  Currency. 

3340.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade.  New  York  City,  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  undis- 
tributed profits  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3341.  By  Mr.  MERRITT:  Resolution  of  the  American 
Legion,  Kings  County.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  urgently  requesting 
that  the  United  States  Veterans'  Administration  make  im- 
mediately available  to  veterans  of  Kings  County  and  the  ad- 
joining counties  of  New  York  State  hospital  facilities  at  the 
Brooklyn  Naval  Hospital,  and  that  the  present  unused  portion 
of  the  hospital  facilities  at  that  base  be  placed  in  commisj-ion 
without  delay  and  that  the  additional  beds  to  be  m^ade  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  placing  said  facilities  in  commission  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  World  War  veterans  in  need  of 
such  hospitalization;  to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veter- 
ans' Legislation. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  Nontmber  17,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November  16,  1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration  cf 
the  recess. 

Homer  T.  Bone,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Washing: en; 
FR.\Nris  T.  M.\loney,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut; and  M.ATTKEw  M.  Neely.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  appeared  m  their  seats  today. 

THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  BARKIEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday,  November  16,  1937,  be  ap- 
proved v.'ithout  reading. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  inquire  if  the  Senator  from  Mii.souri  ,Mr,  Clark  i  is 
present?    He  would  probably  object  if  he  were  here. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  for  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  do  not  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  Journal  is 
approved. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names; 


Adams 

Clark 

Johnson,  Colo, 

O'Mahoncy 

Andrews 

Connally 

King 

0\ertcn 

Ashurst 

Copeland 

La  FoUette 

Pepper 

Au.stin 

Dleterich 

Lee 

Pitt  man 

Bailey 

Donahey 

Lewis 

Pope 

Bankhead 

Duffy 

Lodge 

Radcliffe 

Barkley 

Ellender 

Logan 

Russell 

Berry 

Frazler 

Lonergan 

Schwartz 

Bilbo 

George 

Lundecn 

Schwelienbarh 

Bone 

Gib.son 

McAdoo 

fehpppard 

Borah 

Gillette 

McCarran 

Shlpstead 

Bridges 

C;ia.s,s 

McGill 

Smith 

Brown,  N,H. 

Graves 

MrKe'.lar 

Thnma-s   Ok'a. 

Bulkley 

Green 

McNary 

Thoma.s  Utaii 

Bulow 

GulTey 

Maloney 

Town  send 

Burke 

Hale 

MiUer 

Trun.an 

Byrd 

Harrison 

Mintnn 

Tydluc'!! 

Byrnes 

Hat-  h 

Murray 

Vandenbcrg 

Capper 

Hayden 

Neely 

\  an  Nuys 

Caraway 

Herring 

N  orris 

Wftf-'ner 

Chavez 

Hitchcock 

Mye 

White 

I 


ifi! 


eo 
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thit 


Sens  tor 


illness 


Mr.  MINTON.    I  announce 
Virginia    IMr.    Holt],    the 
HccHBl,  and  the  Senator  from 
wolds]  are  absent  because  of 

The  junior  Senator  from  New 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  t 
Btor  from  New  Jersey  [  Mr.  MooRijl 
chusetts  [Mr.  Walsh],  and  the 
WHKXLn]  are  unavoidably 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  announce  that 
Tania  [Mr.  Davis]  is  absent  on 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I 
ofBclal  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Bwered  to  their  names.    A  quorum 


the  Senator  from  West 

from    Delaware    -Mr. 

Morth  Carolina  IMr.  Rzy- 


detainiid 


Jersey  [Mr.  Smateers]   is 
fahiily. 

iMr.  Brown],  the  senior  Sen- 

,  the  Senator  from  Massfi- 

Stnator  from  Montana  LMr. 

from  the  Senate. 

the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 

tkisiness  of  the  Senate,  and 

&  x.  STDwni]  is  detained  on 


Eighty 


BmncD'oxTs 


trPORT  or  NAnOKAL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Buant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
Coal  Commission  for  the  fiscal 
which  was  referred  to  the 
merce. 

*■  PBTTTTO 


COAL  COIQCSSIOK 

)efore  the  Senate  a  letter 
Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
3f  the  National  Bituminous 
year  ended  June  30,  1937, 
on  Interstate  Oom- 


Comcnittee 


(S 


Oh:o 


certain 
democ  racy 


La  )or 


for 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid 
sundry  citizens  of  Cleveland, 
tlon  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  engaged  in  investigating 
free  speech  and  assembly  of 
be  conspiring  to  destroy 
hatred  against  racial  minorities, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Committee  on  Education  and 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate 
petition  from  Charles  O.  Rennar 
Ing  for  revision  of  the  monetary 
amount  of  money  in  circulation 
national  wealth,  etc.,  which  waf 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate 
of  New  York.  N.  Y.,  praying 
pending  antilynching  leglslatiox^ 
on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senatje 
of  a  petition  from  Unit  14  of 
Assembly  District.  New  York, 
consideration   of  pending 
present  extraordinary  session  of 
to  Ue  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  a 
New  York  Board  of  Trade,  of 
Immediate  repeal  of  the 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  P 

He  also  presented  petitions 
and  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  praying  for 
closing  the  radio  and  other 
advertising,  which  were  referretj 
state  Commerce. 


before 


the  Senate  petitions  of 

,  praying  for  an  investiga- 

(Jommittee  on  Education  and 

violations  of  the  rights  of 

organizations  alleged  to 

In  the  Nation,  arouse 

and  defeat  the  operation  of 

,  which  were  referred  to  the 


nxvomoH  or  awd  pmnsEocENT  ro«  lynching 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Benate  proceed  to  the  considerajtion 
so-called  antilynching  bill.    Th^ 
Coin<AU.T]  has  the  floor,  and 
mous  consent  for  the  reading 
Congrissioral  Rscoro. 


I>>?s 


Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
yield  to  tlM  Senator  ftom  Idahoj? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  yield  to  ^he  Senator  provided  it  will 
not  take  me  off  the  floor. 


November  17 


-four  Senators  have  an- 
is  present.  I 


a  letter  In  the  nature  of  a 

of  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  pray- 

system  by  increasing  the 

to  the  total  value  of  the 

referred  to  the  Committee 

the  petition  of  Simon  Prey, 
the  prompt  enactment  of 
which  was  ordered  to  lie 


tie 


-Sork 


tae 


cf 


railroad  fTtniHT  RATS 

desire  to  ask 

the  Senator  from  Texas 


a  telegram  In  the  nature 

Communist  Party,  Eighth 

1^.  Y.,   praying  for  prompt 

antil  mching   legislation   by    the 

Congress,  which  was  ordered 

resolution  adopted  by  the 

itcw  York  City,  favoring  the 

xmdlstri  >uted  profits  tax,  which  was 

nance, 
(f  sundry  citizens  of  Amity 

iie  enactment  of  legislation 
cjublidty  channels  to   Uquor 

to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 


pending  question  Is  the  mo- 

[Mr.  Wacnbr]  that  the 

of  House  bill  1507,  the 

Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 

Senate  has  given  uaani- 

certain  extracts  from  the 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  does  not  think  it  will 
take  the  S.-nator  oH  the  l\cov.  It  is.  cf  ccurse,  a  matter  that 
ultimately  will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate,  but  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair  is  libtTal-m:nded  with  reference 
to  debate,  and  the  Chair  holds  that  yielcLir.g  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  a  rout.ne  matter  wiil  net  take  the  Senator 
from  Texas  ofl  the  fl;  or. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  ask  permission  to  submit  a  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  a.sk  to  have  it  read  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
clerk  will  read,  as  requested. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  21t ,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  now.  or  soon  t.o  come  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  application  of  the  railroads  for  a  stUi  greater 
Increase  of  freight  rates;   aiid 

Whereas  this  is  a  matter  of  tho  utmost  Importance  to  producers 
and  shippers,  as  well  as  the  railroads,  not  omitting  the  interests 
of  the  general  public:    and 

Whereas  this  question  should  be  decided  only  after  a  thorough 
and  Impartial  investigation  of  the  facts  and  the  law  free  from 
political  or  outside  Influence  from  any  source;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  being  urged  by  Interested  parties,  particularly  the 
railroads,  that  Cciigrp.ss  should  ca.ll  upon  the  Commission  to  in- 
crease freiijht  rates:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolv^-d  by  the  Scna'.e  <  the  Hcuse  of  Representatives  concur- 
rir,.g).  First,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  It  would  be  hi;;hly 
improper  for  Congress,  or  any  other  ln.stltutirn  or  depar':ment.  or 
person,  or  persons,  to  seek  In  any  way  to  Influence  the  action  of 
the  Ccmml.ssion  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  in  connection  with 
this  vital  matter. 

Second,  that  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerre  Commission 
should  In  the  fullest  degree  be  free  from  political  Influence;  and 
that  all  attempts  to  exert  such  influence  are  hereby  disapproved 
and  condemned. 

Third,  that  un*:l  the  Commlpsicn  has  rendered  its  decision,  all 
parties  interest<;d  should  content  theniselves  with  presenting  the 
facts  and  the  Ir.w  to  tho  Commission  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Fourth.  th£it  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commussion  Is  a  quasl- 
Jvidlclai  body,  and  any  and  all  attempts  to  influence  its  action 
through  outs.d--  liilluence  must  ne<-essn.ri!y  result  in  disparaging 
the  efBclency  and  worth  of  such  Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolution  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Exzctrnvz  reports  of  commtttee  on  appropriations 

As  in  executive  ?*-ssion, 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
reported  favorably  the  follnwine-  nominations: 

George  M.  Bull,  of  Colorado,  to  be  regional  director,  region 
V.  in  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works,  the  ofTice  to  which  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate; 

Howard  A.  Gray,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Assistant  Administrator 
In  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works, 
the  ofBce  to  which  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
the  Senate;  and 

David  R.  Kennlcott,  of  Illinois,  to  be  regional  director, 
region  II,  in  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  reports 
will  be  received  and  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

BILLS    AND    JOINT    RXSOLUTIONS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BORAH: 

A  bill  (S.  3019)  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  Thomas  C.  Neibaur,  late  of  Company  M, 
Sixteenth  Infantry,  United  States  Army,  as  a  major  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  then  place  him  on  the  retired  list; 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  AIT  airs. 

By  Mr.  MINTON : 

A  bUl  (S.  3020)  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  seventh  judicial  circuit;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGILL: 

A  bill  (S.  3021)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Susanne 
Katharina  Reinhardt;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 


1937 
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By  Mr.  McKELLAR: 

A  bill  'S.  3022 >  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  appointment 
of  postmasters;  to  the  Committee  on  P.st  Offices  and  Post 
Roads. 

iMr.  Clakk  introduced  S?nate  Joint  RtF.-iIution  221,  which 
wa.s  referred  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary,  ana  appears 
under  a  ,:=eparat>'  heading.) 

(Mr.  B.'iKKLEY  introduced  Senate  Join*  R'sclution  222, 
which  was  ])asjed.  and  appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CAPPER: 

A  joint  resolution  'S.  J.  R<\s.  223'  propcsng  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ccnsiitution  relating  to  the  power  of  the  Con- 
pre.-^s  to  declare  war;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Jud'ciarv. 

By  Mr.  THOM.\S  of  Utah: 

A  jo:nt  rcMTlution  <S.  J.  Res.  224 »  direct  inp  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  to  collect  inform.ation  as  to  the  amount  and 
value  of  all  r:oods  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government;  to 
th"^  Ccinmi'tec  on  Education  and  Labor. 

pr.orosho  oonstitutional  amendment — fieferendu'm  on  war 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Provident,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  CoNN.MLY]  yield  tome? 

Mr.  CONN.-\LLY.  I  yield  provided  it  does  not  take  m-^  from 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Vice  President  has  ruled.  I  understand, 
that  yielding  for  such  a  purpo-'-e  will  not  take  the  Sanator 
from  Texas  frcm  the  floor.  Otlierwise  I  would  not  request 
him  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Very  well;  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  introduce,  for  proper  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  a  referendum  before  a  declaration  of  war  may  be  made. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  w.il  be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  221)  proposmg  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  providing  for 
a  referendum  on  war  and  conscription  of  citizens  for  military 
duty  abroad  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ADDRESS    BY    THE    PHESIDENT   AT   CHEYENNE.    WYO.,    SEPTIMrEK    24, 

1937 

[Mr.  SoHWAKTZ  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  ha\e  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  by  the  President  delivered  at 
Cheyenne.  Wyo..  September  24,  1937,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.  I 

remarks    of    president    ROOSEVELT   AT   GRAND   COULEE    D.«M 

IMr.  Bone  a.'^lied  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  extemporaneous  remarks  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Wash..  October  2, 
1937,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

A?.:ERICANI3M — address    by    SENATOR    PEPPER 

(Mr.  BAr:xL::v  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
th-  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Senator  Pepper  at  a 
mre'ing  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Union  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
on  Nov  mb^r  15.  1937.  on  the  subject  Americanism,  which 
app?ars  in  the  Appendix.] 

EVER-NORMAL     GRANARY — ARTICLE     BY     HON.     HENRY     A.     WALLACE 

i  Mr.  Hepri:.-g  a>^ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  the  subject  of  balanced  abundance 
and  the  ever-normal  granary,  written  by  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Wallare.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Time-  Magazine  of  the  issue  of  the  14th  instant,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

CHIC.'.GO  S  SALUTE  TO  THE  RAILROADS ADDRESS  BY  JESSE  H.  JONES 

iMr.  Shepfard  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Reiord  an  address  entitled  "Chicago's  Salute  to  the  Rail- 
roads." del.vercd  by  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Recon- 
struction P;na;rce  Corporation,  at  the  fifth  annual  dinner  of 
the  Association  of  State  Street  Seniors  of  Chicago,  held  at 
Chicago,  111..  November  1,  1937,  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
rcndix] 

BUDGET    BALANCING EDITORIAL    FROM    PHILADELPHIA    RECORD 

iMr.  GuFFEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Budget  Balancing — Dan- 


gerous Demarop;y,"  published  in  tlie  P':ilnd-^1- 
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.e  of  tlie  speech  n^-- 
-ril  29,  1935,  at  pase 
79.  pt.  6.  74th  Cong., 


PREVENTION  CF   AND   PUNISHMENT   FOR    LYNrHIN(5 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  cf  the  motion  cf  ^Tr. 
Wagneh  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  «H.  P.. 
15C7'  to  assure  to  persons  WJth:n  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
Stat-  the  equal  protection  cf  tlie  laws  and  to  punish  t'ne 
crime  of  lynchinc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th-  ,"1.  rk 
readine.  as  requested  by  the  S.nator 
Conn. ALLY !. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed   the  ro:iiiiic 
]i\-ered  by  fcrir.er  Senator  Black  en  A 
€.532  of  the  Congressional  Record  ivul 
1st  scss. ) ,  as  follows; 

Everything  sinks  into  In-^lRnificance  in  the  nilnds  of  tha?i.  wl.o 
have  b'-ought  b'l'icre  the  CohfTross  a  bill  v  hlch  is  the  liner.:  c'e- 
scencient  of  those  pernicious  measures  which  curspd  the  vrry 
people  they  wire  intended  to  benefit  after  the  War  between  the 
States.  They  were  a  curse  alike  to  those  against  whom  they  wore 
direcled  and  those  for  whose  alleged  benefit  they  were  passed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  may  we  liave  order  in 
the  Chamber? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  very  difficult  to  have  order 
in  the  Chamb..r  wi-en  the  proceedings  are  not  of  interest  to 
Senators. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  a.-rree;  but  this  oucht  to  be  cf  in-,  rest 
to  the  Senate,  because  it  is  such  an  important  bill,  and  iiere 
is  the  jud'mncnt  of  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  nl  ihe 
United  States  on  the  bill.  If  Senators  are  not  interested  m 
that  kind  of  a  spcecli.  I  ask  in  what  can  they  be  inter-jiUd.' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Senators  will  please  be  m  order. 
The  clerk  w.ll  continue  the  reading. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  the  reading,  as  follows: 

I  unce-pfind.  of  course,  the  sentiment  which  has  been  stirn'd  up 
with  reference  to  this  particular  measure.  In  what  I  am  about 
to  say  I  do  not  rr-fer  to  m.y  friend  the  Senator  from  New  York,  nor 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  for  whom  I  have  a  ereat  admiration 
and  even  affect;rn  I  refer  to  thf  group  a:-'itation  behmd  th:s 
measure  from  n^  very  beirinning,  I  give  the  two  Senators  I  have 
ni'^niioned  cred!"  f'.T  pure,  idea!i?';r  motive*,  and  for  linv;nL;  the 
honest  desire  and  nmtitlon  in  their  hearts  lo  confer  a  benefit  upon 
thosp  wiio,  p.s  tiiey  believe,  will  be  beJ:ef.tod  by  tliis  mr-asure  Cut. 
Mr  Pri'sidont.  there  are  tho?e  who  con?tantiy  stir  up  strife  and 
attempt  to  crra'e  lio-t:luy  between  the  rares.  "and  they  do  r/i,  not 
fmm  irieHTf^m..  not  from  purity  of  purp'^sc.  not  with  the  idea  of 
benefitir.g  those  they  claim  to  benefit  but  frequently  because  they 
arc  drav.ing  a  salrry  trom  some  organization  and  the' only  way  they 
are  able  to  continue  to  obtain  fund?  with  which  to  pay  themselves 
and  their  sfcreir.r:es  and  assistants  is  by  spreading  th.e  dtadly 
fumes  of  hatred  and  race  hostility 

I  refer  to  oth"rs  wh;i  are  prompted  by  political  motive'',  such  as 
the  man  who  referred  to  the  Southern  State-  as  "conquered  prov- 
lnc?s,"  and  who  decl.\red  as  "an  be  seen  by  anyone  who  w:M  read 
Claude  Bowers  the  Tragi-  Era,  that  it  was  n'-c-r.sary  tf.i  k'^ep  the 
.sec-ds  of  hatred  alive  in  o'der  taet  his  pr.rty  m.-pht  continue  in 
power.  When  that  man  m^ked  the  whip  c\'er  on^  of  the  mr-mbers 
01  his  party  the  m.embe'-  cnm.e  to  him  and  said  "My  con.«cience  will 
not  permit  rr.f  to  vo*e  tins  way":  and  thr  reply  wa.s.  "Your  con- 
science be  ciam.ned  '     You  will  vote  with  your  party!" 

Mr,  PresidenV  I  refer  to  the  sentiment:  created  by  men  for  th^lr 
own  political  aeprandizement  or  for  their  own  financial  advan- 
tage. In  riomK  5=o  I  desire  it  to  be  ciistinctly  understood  that  I  rccog- 
nicp  a  distinction  between  a  man  like  the  one  wlio  lias  recently 
been  elected  to  Congress  from  the  city  of  Chicrgo  tc  succeed  Mr. 
De  Priest  and  others  who  have  gone  over  this  land  hold.ng  aloft  the 
ancient  torch  of  prejudice  and  pa.sslon  and  hate,  then  by  contribut- 
ing no  benefit  to  the  people  of  their  race:  simply  attempting  to  Ftlr 
up  an  antagonism  which  does  not  exist  between  the  white  people 
of  th"  South  and  the  colorrd  people  of  th"  South. 

In  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  tlif^re 
Is  an  institution  which  was  founded  by  a  distinguished  American. 
Booker  T,  Washington.  His  successor  was-  another  di.sf mpuished 
American.  Dr.  Robert  R.  Mot  on.  To  both  those  men  1  pay  at  this 
time  my  tribute  of  respect  and  of  admiration  In  that  school  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  is  anotl-.er  man,  hum,ble  in  aspirations,  but 
great  in  achievement.  I  refer  to  Dr  George  W  Carv':'r  There  Is 
no  spirit  of  antagonism  existing  between  the  white  people  of  riy 
State  and  the  people  who  operate  this  Institution  c:  learning. 
Seated  there  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of 
Alabama — and.  I  might  say,  of  the  world  in  a  county  which  has 
long  had  a  heritage  of  men  and  women  who  think  cf  their  Govern- 
ment and  who  love  its  tiaditlons.  there  will  be  found  no  out- 
cropplngs  of  prejudice  or  hostility  or  antagonism.  On  each  occa- 
Blon  when  there  has  been  presented  to  this  body  anr  measure  from 


I 


not  t&ke  me  off  tne  noor. 


I  Katharina  Reinhardt;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
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tage,  I   have   haU   fr«  m   ihc   ^...to   { 
mPS3ai:e>  ?xpr'.s.s:r.K  thr-.r  ho^e  'h.i' 
the  Improvf-mp^-.ts  d- sired      On  othc 
all  the   way   from  Tuske^eo.   Ala., 
obta!a  beneftrs  for  that   institution 

la  !t  right.  Is  It  fair,  is  it  Just  to 
not  fe"l  disgraced  when  we  mentloh 
who.  Instead,  have  a  feeling  of  pride 
to  them  cr  is  it  rlrht    to  xis,  who 
destiny   tnust   be    Inseparably   Ilr.kc 
pclttical    adv::r.ta:T''  cr   for   any  c-.h 
which  drives  a  wedge  between  the 
cf  the  men   in  charge  cf   the  Free 
who  travelf>d  Into  the  S':;uth  in  those 
latlcn  and  clp^palr,  lured  by  the  he 
selves?     Is  It  fair  to  us  at  thi^  tln'.e 
and  harmony  the  one  with  the  o 
bring  about  a^ain  the  .-^pread  of  th 
Instill  prejudices  which,  thank  God 
of  most  of  the  people  cf  Alabana 
South? 

I  realize  that  It  may  be  lmpos?ibl 
they   know   more   about   the   problt' 
It.     That  has  always  been  the  case. 
Icus  to  purify  somebody  else.     Ther 
tmpress  the  Ideas  of  those  who  Uvu 
miles  away  upon  the  local  habits. 
whom  they  do  not  know.     That  w 
memory  of  It  Is  still  fresh  !n  the 
of  America.     I  had  personally  hop 
ment   would   be   a   success    becaus 
great  deal  to  drgrade  mankind  anc 
plane   of   his   highest   aspirations: 
who   designed    tt   had    planned.      I 
dlfBeult    for    a    man.    perhaps    from 
•ctly   the   problem   facing   the 
Kew   Jersey   and   New   York.     Is   it 
wrong  for   me   to  ask   these  who 
Jersey   if   they    think   thi?y   know 
problems  cf  the  men  and  women 
of  Alabama? 

I   would   be   the   last,   Mr 
against  a  measure  which   I   bel! 
pose  of  raising  the  standard  of   t 
whatever  might  be  their  color,  th 
tried   to   demonstrate   since   I 
that  the   greatest   purpose   of   my. 
bring   about   a   nearer   approach 
I  have  gone  much  further  than 
my  own  section  of  this  Nation  In 
I  believed  would  accomplish  that 
the  situation   squarely   that  the 
for  Instance,  with  reference  to 
fected  but  little  commerce  and 
was  written,   today   touches  every 
X  have  realized  and  sotight  to  face 
that   economically,   in   trade   and 
Indivisible   and   inseparable,   and 
Hew  Jersey  may   depend   upon 
California,  when  the  cotton  grown 

Etirchasers   in  Wisconsin  or 
e  met  by  national  legislation.    I 
political  plillosophy.  because  I 
•tltutlon.  even   though   it  coxild 
those  who  wrote  it,  a  clause  wh 
ot  commerce  betv/een  the  Individ 
brought  about  a  new  condition 

However,  let  my  friends,  or  thcfe 
the  problems  that  faced  the  foi 
their  memories  for  a  moment.  If 
over  the  world  it  was  stated  th&t  l 
become  one  nation  under  one  fla^ 
were  only  13  little  Colonies?     Do 
the  sturdy  pioneers  have  moved 
lowed  them  until  today  it  is  floa 
and   Oregon   all   the   way  to  the 
problem  which  faced  them  then 
have   a  comparatively  small   numb! 
Thirteen  Colomes  under  one  flag 
accentuated  by  reason  of  the  fact 
•C  miles  of  territory  of  which  the 
now  approach    130.000.000   people 
and  different  States?     Cannot  even 
nizLng   the  indivisibility  of   oiir 
liahment  In  America  recognize  tha 
whether    we    want    to   cr    not,    ti'.e 
between  the  habiti  and  customs 
State   so  ably   repre:.<nted   by    th? 
Johnson  [,   whom   I   now  see.   and 
people  of  Alabama?     Do  they  not 
which  they  have  been  permitted  tc 
aomethnes  going  to  the  extent  of 
stricken  down  by  the  Supreme  CouHt 

Has  not  my  State  also  bad 
M  to  which  th*  Court  declared  the 


Insljitute  might  receive  an  advan- 

-:• 'ple   cf  Macon   County.   Aia  , 

I  w'-.uld  asSiSt  to  ^r:ng  about 

r  ccca.!ons  thcv  have  travcl'vi 

Wa.sliingto-1   ill  an  eS.rt   to 


thousands  of  Negroes  -s-hD  flo 

th**  name  of  their  race,  b'-^t 

that  It  is  their  race,  is  it  Pi?ht 

live  there  side   by  side,  whose 

the   one   with   the   othor,  for 

motive,    to  enact   le^^isiation 

r^cfs,  foUo^ini^  up  the  o'.ti  viv^. 

:r.' n  s   Bureau   ai.d   the   others 

dark  and  gloomy  d-ys  of  d^sc- 

cf  ppcunlary  prcat  to  tlbrm- 

when  we  are  working  in  peace 

to  do  something  \^h;rh.  will 

flame  cf  race  antagonu-ni.  and 

have  b^en  stifled  In  the  hearts 

ind  cf  the  other  States  cf  the 

to  appeal  to  those  'vho  ti  ink 

m    than    those    who    live    with 

People  h-ive  always  been  anx- 

have  always  been  anxlr-^b  to 

a  thousand  cr  two  thousand 

nners.  and  ctiirtomi;  of  Ih^so 

tried  a  short  time  ago.     Ttie 

ninds  of  the  men  and   women 

that   the  eighteenth  amrnd- 

I    believe   liquor   has    dche    a 

to  drive  man  from  the  moble 

DUt   it   did   not   work   as   those 

was   found    that    it   was   very 

Alabama,    to    understand    ex- 

)le    in    the    populous    cities    of 

too   much,    is   it   unfair.    Is    it 

ve   In  New   York   and   in   New 

nore   about   how   to   meet   the 

Alabama  than  do  the  people 
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I   believe,   to    be   plead'. ng 
would    accomplish    the   pur- 
r   underprivileged   in    America, 
r  race,  or  their  creed.     I  have 
a   Member    of    the    Senate 
life    is   by   my   service   here   to 
social   and   economic   JuBtice. 
many  of  my  colleagues  from 
following  along   the  way  that 
purpose.     I  have  sought  to  face 
qonstltution   as   It  was   written, 
commerce,  while   it  af- 
at  the  time  the  Constitution 
nook   and   cranny   of   America, 
the  facts  honestly  and  sqiiareiy 
mmm<erce.   this   Nation   is   one. 
tpat   today,   when   the   milfls   of 
rs   in   South    Carolina   or 
In  Alabama  may  depend  upon 
a   national  problem   must 
ve  planted  my  foot  upon  that 
ve  that  there  is  :n   the  Con- 
have   been   anticipated   by 
by  reason  of  the  expansion 
Is  in  the  dilTercnt  Statts,  has 

a  new  economic  era. 

of  them  who  are  familiar  with 

of  this  Republic,  go  b.irk  in 

y  will.     Do  they  rtcail  that  all 

would  be  Impossible  for  us  to 

even  at  the  time  when  there 

recall  that  since  that  tune 

.•&rd   and    the   flag   ha3  f..!- 

In  the  breezes  of  California 

O^lf?     Do  they    recall    that    the 

reference  to  attempt  lOe:  to 

r  of  people   who   lived   m   the 

md   one   government   has   been 

hat  today  there  are  tho\i«and.s 

did  not  dream,  and  th»i  wo 

ing   in   different   communities 

those  of  us  who  favor  cecog- 

lerclal   and   econorr.ic   astab- 

there  is  a  distinction  which. 

people    will   make    us    rgai  ze, 

the  people   who   live    io   the 

Senator   from    Ctdifornia    [Mr. 

the   people   of   Main?   and   the 

e  their  problems  in  California. 

meet  In  their  own  way,  even 

rjasKing  laws  which  have  been 

of  the  United  States? 

brought  to  that  Court 
liupreme  law  of  the  land?    And 


did  not  the  Governor  of  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent  immediately  after  the  last  decision  rendered  by  that 
Court,  touching  upon  the  practices  of  the  people  of  tl:r  Str.te  of 
.Alabama  in  connection  with  their  courts,  immediately  announce 
that  A;-ibani.a  bowed  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  tills  Nation 
and  that  her  laws  m.ust  and  would  be  obeyed?  Then,  why,  at  thi.s 
time  with  an  administration  which  Is  trying  really  to  do  something 
to  help  those  people — not  to  affect  14  po^islble  individuals,  not  to 
tcuch"l4  lives,  but  to  touch  m.illions  of  human  live? — with  an 
adjrunlstraticn  which  has  before  us  now  a  bill  which.  If  it  shall 
pu5s.  will  give  to  every  Negro  who  live.s  in  the  South  who  has 
pp.■^'■cd  the  age  limit  provided  in  the  bill  for  the  first  time  a 
"pen.- ion  to  t.ike  care  of  him  In  his  declining  years,  when  the 
administration  has  fed  thousands  and  thousands  of  *hem.  more 
than  i".  has  the  people  of  the  other  race  in  my  Sta'e,  fairly  and 
'ustly  v.-.thout  any  claim  of  prejudice,  so  far  :s  I  have  heard. 
v.hv  .should  it  now  be  necessary  to  enact  such  legislation  as  Is 
prL.poscd  in  the  pending  measure'  We  know  the  object  of  the 
niciisure:  we  know  lt3  history;  and.  with  all  due  rcsrard  to  my 
friends  who  propose  It,  for  what  I  say  Is  not  meant  with  reference 
to  them,  because,  as  I  have  said.  I  have  a  high  regard  and  affection 
for  the  two  Senators  who  have  offered  this  bill,  I  ask.  witli  the 
knov.-lcdge  of  the  iniquitous  conception  of  the  idea  behind  this 
bill  back  In  the  days  of  Thad  SteverLs  and  his  group,  why  should 
it  now  be  revived  to  mar  the  harmonious  relations  that  exist 
between  us.  when  we  are  working  out  our  problems  together  and 
we  have  in  tii?  South  c:  nimlttees  cf  both  race?  to  work  side  by 
side  l.n  order  that  the  harmonious  and  pU-a.^ant  relationship  shall 
not  be  affected ' 

I  presume  that  it  is  unneres^ary,  or,  at  least,  iisele^.s  and  ftitlle.  to 
m.ake  these  remarks.  It  alwavs  was  .=0  In  the  past.  It  has  been 
dem.onstratcd  m  the  past,  seemingly,  that  there  v.-as  only  one  way 
by  which  we  could  protect  tlie  people  themselves  who  are  supposed 
tc  be  the  beneficiaries  of  such  measures  as  this.  That  way  hr^s  been 
followed  in  th.^  past,  and  If  it  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  those 
men  and  wom.cn  m  the  South-  and  I  am  talking  nrw  about  the 
ones  whom  the  report  of  the  coirmltlee  indicates  this  biU  was 
intended  to  protect,  the  members  of  the  c(;l.jred  race-^from  measures 
which  might  r^act  to  their  dl.sadvantare.  which  v.-ill  play  upon 
prejudices  which  do  not  now  exi.st  there  and  which  carry  out  the 
eld  idea  that  wai?  pcur<^d  into  their  mind:-.  Immediately  after  the 
War  between  the  Siatcs  tliat  there  l.s  hatred  between  the  two  races, 
we  stand  here  r- aiy.  willint,  and.  I  hope,  able  to  protect  them  In 
the  only  way  that  we  have  e*  er  before  been  able  to  protect  them 
from  this  preludice  and  this  passion 

Mr.  President,  this  i-?  about  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  b.U  at  this 
time.  I  einccrer,  hope  that  it  will  not  be  nece"s.T.ry  to  say  anything 
more  at  any  tiir'--.  Where  there  is  Involved  The  program  of  the 
Pr'~=ident,  •vh"'  I  believe,  by  his  actions  and  his  recommendations 
h.^  raised  the  standard.s  of  opportunity  of  the  underprivileged  more 
In  2  years  than  ha=i  e-'cr  bern  dune  before  in  a  period  of  50  years,  I 
rrer-et  eyreedint:lv  that  anything  should  occur  to  rttard  that  pro- 
gram to  the  slight"st  extent. 

I  regret  very  much  that  it  is  n?ces.sary  to  delay,  even  for  1  day, 
action  upon  the  soldiers'  adJu.='ed-compensation  bill.  I  regret  Its 
d-^lay,  berRu.se  I  believe  it  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  Just  debt. 
I  have  aiway.^  so  bell'  vod.  and  I  believe  so  now. 

It  seems  to  me  th.it  with  the  great  progress  which  the  Nation 
ha=  macio  with  the  problem  attempted  to  be  dealt  with,  there  can 
be  little  excuse  for  rejrc^mg  stsch  a  bill  at  this  time.  I  was  told  that 
30.000  people  were  killed  in  accidents  last  year.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from.  South  Carolina  |Mr.  SMrrHl  told  me  that,  if  I  am 
nut  mistaken.  If  one  is  interested  in  the  way  crime  ha.,  increa.scd 
In  thp  country.  I  invite  him  to  read  the  so-called  Wickersham  re- 
port which  was  submitted  several  years  ago.  We  will  have  made 
ctirselvos,  it  seems  10  mc,  Just  a  Utile  abstird.  m  view  of  the  mag- 
niflcen*:  prrrre-s  we  have  made  and  the  Imprcved  relatlon.^hip 
which  exis's  tx-tween  the  races  who  live  In  the  cruntry.  if  we  stop 
the  real  business  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  consider  a  mea.sure 
which,  according  tc  the  maximum  figures,  would  have  affected 
only  14  people  last  year.  I  do  not  know  e.xactly  hovv  many  it  would 
have  affected  but  I  know  from  my  own  knowledge  and  investiga- 
tion that  th.it  numbor  was  not  correct  insofar  a.s  the  alleged 
lynching  charged  to  the  State  of  Alabama  was  ccncerncd.  because 
there   was  none  there. 

So,  Mr.  Presidf^nt.  vain  as  it  is  fu*i>  a.s  I  beUeve  it  to  be, 
noting  the  empty  >"ats  which  I  see  about  me,  with  the  political 
advantage  which  I  know  i^s  hoped  to  be  obtained  by  certain  m.en 
whcse  p-irty  has  b-en  Justly  and  rightoctLi'y  criticized  by  reason 
cf  i's  enmity  toward  the  plain,  ordinary,  average,  everyday  man. 
I  have  a.ss-um.ed  to  utter  these  words;  but  at  least  I  can  express 
for  tlie  people  of  my  State  their  views. 

Let  him  who  will  say  that  th^s^^  wh.i  oppose  the  measure  favor 
lynching.  I  d-nounee  tha'  statement  a.s  uneqtiivocally  fal^e.  We 
declrc  to  improve  the  reiatiGn.=h!p  between  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion without  nnimo^ty.  sec-io:,„:  or  rf.cial.  So  t.n  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, even  If  I  favored  an  aritilynJ.ung  b.ll,  I  .-hculd  not  vote 
for  this  m"asure:  and  I  .^ta-"  mv  m  =  . n  with  hiuhest  rc.<^pect  for 
those  who  have  spcnscrrd  it,  though  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  it. 
L.en  if  I  favored  an  antUj-nchlng  bill,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
stood  for  the  rights  cf  the  people  of  the  country  to  organize  in 
a  rci.cctiv.^  manner  and  to  protect  themselvps  bv  strikes  or  other- 
wi-qe,  I  should  not  vote  to  crucify  them  on  the  cross  of  a  so-called 
antUynchmg  bill.  L'  we  g-:  ready  t,i  make  it  illegal  f^-r  men  to 
strike  and  to  define  a  gr^up  of  three  strikers  as  a  mob,  let  us  do 
K  lairly  and  squarely,  and  let  lis  entitle  Uie  measure  "A  bill  to 
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prevent  strikers  from  meeting  together  and  Injuring  the  property 
of  their  employers,  or.  as  a  consequence  of  their  meeting  together. 
Injuring  or  killing  strikebreakers  or  other  individuals."  Let  it 
not  come  under  the  guise  of  a  bill  which  has  been  heralded  to 
the  people  of  the  country  as  having  the  benign  purpose  of  pre- 
venting lynchmgs  when  there  were,  perhaps,  only  13  IjTichings  in 
this   country    last    year. 

Mr.   President,  for   the   time   being  I   surrender   the   floor.     At   a 
later  time  I  m.ay  discuss  the  matter  a  little  more  in  detail. 
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Mr   Black    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr    Byrnes    Just  one  moment,  and  I  will  yield. 

The  debate  with  my  friend  the  Senator  from  New  York  was 
brought  about  by  my  statement  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
lynchmgs.  ITie  c-iTicials  of  Tuskegec  Institute  hardly  ever  agree 
with  other  authorities  on  the  subject.  The  Day  Book  will  show  a 
number  differing  from  the  number  given  by  Ttiskcgee,  and  neces- 
sarily there  must  be  some  difference.  My  statement  was  simply 
to  show  that  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  the  statisticians 
arrive  at  their  conclusions  and  figures. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Black.  Tlae  Senator  was  discussing  another  point,  concern- 
ing which  I  intended  to  make  a  stiggestlon. 

Tlie  Senator  called  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  we  had  re- 
duced this  particular  crime  in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  statistics  show  that  we  have  reduced  this  crime  in  the  United 
States  more  than  any  other  crime  on  the  statute  books  has  been 
reduced  Take  the  crime  of  murder,  for  instance,  in  the  State  of 
New  York  or  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Take  the  crime  of  burglary 
in  the  State  of  Alabama,  or  In  the  State  of  New  York,  or  in  the 
Nation.  It  will  be  found  that  the  crime  to  which  the  bill  is 
directed  has  been  reduced  far  more  than  murder,  burglary,  rob- 
bery, stealing,  or  any  other  crime  has  been  reduced. 

The  Senator  asks  why,  if  there  were  only  14  lynchings  last  year, 
should  we  pass  this  bill?  Why  should  we  select  one  class  of  crimes 
in  the  prevention  of  which  we  have  made  more  remarkable 
progress  than  in  the  case  of  any  others  in  the  Nation?  We  have 
not  made  that  progress  with  reference  to  convictions  for  burglary 
or  murder. 

Mr  Byrnes.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  has 
devoted  considerable  thought  to  the  legal  aspects  of  this  sub- 
ject  

Mr  W.ACNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jield  to  me  for  a 
que.'^tion? 

Mr   Byrnks.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  refers  to  other  offenses.  If,  under 
the  Constitution,  we  have  the  power  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
three  or  miore  persons  participating  in  killing  a  human  being,  why, 
under  the  Constitution,  cannot  Congress  legislate  that  if  two  or 
three  persor..s  participate  in  burglary,  the  offense  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  they  can  be  tried  in  a  United  States 
court?  By  what  reasoning  could  we  say  that  Congre.ss  did  not 
have  the  right  to  provide  that  where  three  persons  participated  m 
a  burglary  they  could  be  tried  in  the  United  States  court? 

Mr    Black.  Mr    President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Black  I  not  only  say  It  with  reference  to  three,  but  with 
reference  to  one.  This  bill  Is  based  on  the  theory  that  it  rests  on 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
fourteenth  amendment  protects  property  rights  as  well  as  personal 
rights;  and  this  particular  bill  would  cover  the  case  of  burglary  if 
It  were  intended  to  do  so,  because  it  Is  not  limited  to  lynchings  as 
I  stated,  but  to  cases  which  come  within  the  purview  of  depriving 
one  of  due  process  of  law.  When  anyone  takes  a  man's  property 
from  his  house  by  burglary,  he  does  not  do  It  by  due  process  of 
law.  He  docs  it  beyond  the  law.  There  is  no  due  prcxiess  of  law 
connected  with  It;  so  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shouJd  not  include 
burglary  If  we  include  lynching.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not,  for  Instance,  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  gang  killings  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, and  in  various  other  cities  of  the  Nation,  have  not  been 
decreasing  but  increasing. 

We  deprive  people  of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
If  we  are  to  enact  Federal  legislation  to  protect  where  there  is  the 
most  crime,  why  is  it  necessary  to  shut  our  eyes  and  not  see  w-here 
the  crime  actually  is?  We  all  know  there  has  been  more  crime  in 
this  country  of  the  type  of  gang  killings,  gang  rackets,  racketeering, 
and  crimes  of  that  kind,  than  any  other  type  of  crime  in  America; 
and  yet  in  this  bill  there  Is  picked  out  the  only  type  of  crime  which 
the  American  people  have  turned  their  faces  against,  and  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  point  In  all  the  history  of  the  Nation,  making  a 
record  which  is  absolutely  the  most  commendable  of  any  record  we 
have  established  in  connection  with  the  suppression  of  crime.  In 
the  case  of  the  crimes  which  have  been  decreasing,  we  are  asked  if 
there  are  14  crimes  of  a  particular  kind,  why  we  ought  not  to  Invite 
Federal  legislation.  Then  why  not  invite  Federal  legislation  to  slop 
the  crimes  that  are  the  most  prominent,  the  most  terrible,  the 
crimes  increasing  most  in  number  and  in  viclousness? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Of  course,  the  Senator  and  I  will  surely  agree  upon 
the  proposition  that  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
see  that  the  States  give  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  its  citizens. 
That  is  not  merely  a  State  function,  but  also  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government.     It  Is  a  mandate  of  the  Federal   Constitution.     Will 


the  Senator  tell  m^e,  if  he  has  the  stitLstlcs.  how  manv  prosecutions 
there  ha\'e  been  of  those  charged  with  th;-  crime  of  lynching  In 
relation  to  the  nuii.ber  cf  lynchincis  that  have  taken  place?  And. 
secondly,  niifr  hr  has  giVen  us  the  number  cf  those  who  liave  been 
prosecuted  for  these  crimes,  will  he  give  us  the  perci  ntage  of 
convictions? 

Mr.  Black  Mr  President,  before  the  Senator  does  that,  will  he 
yield  for  another  question  In  connection  vith  it? 

Mr   Byrnes.  I  yield. 

Mr  Black.  If  "he  has  those  statistics,  will  he  also  tell  us  what 
was  the  number  of  gang  crimes  committed  last  year  in  Chicago,  in 
New  York,  and  in  the  other  great  cities  of  thiscountry?  Will  he 
tell  us,  if  he  has  the  statistics,  what  percentage  of  the  criminals 
were  apprehended?    Will  he  tell  us  what  percentage  were  convicted? 
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Mr.  Black.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr    Byrnes    Certainly. 

Mr,  Black.  Unfortunately  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  !s  mis- 
taken. I  analysed  this  morning  tne  first  paragraph  of"  the  bill. 
Ail  the  Senator  has  to  do  is  to  read  the  bill  in  careful  detail  to  see 
that  no  such  requirement  is  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  pro- 
vided under  one  of  the  clau.ses  that  he  must  he  in  prison  or  in  cus- 
tody or  must  be  suspected  of  a  crime,  but  under  another  clause,  all 
that  IS  neces.sary  i.>  that  three  or  more  persons  shall  meet  and  as  a 
con.'^equence  of  their  meeting  together  the  man  or  the  corporation — 
because  the  provision  includes  corporatior:s  -shall  be  deprived  of 
due  process  of  law,  or  be  deprived  of  equality  under  the  law. 

I  know  the  keen  legal  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
the  training  he  had  on  the  supreme  court  bench.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Senator  read  the  bill  carefully  and  ir  connection  with  it 
the  bripf  of  Mr.  Tuttle  which  is  a  very  able  brief  He  will  find 
there  are  three  different  conditions  which  control  the  group  of 
three  people  and  bring  them  within  the  definition  of  a  mob.  Two 
of  theni  do  not  require  that  it  be  an  injury  to  someone  who  Is  in 
custody  or  has  been  suspected  of  a  crime, 

•  •••»•• 

Mr    Blact?    Mr.  President 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 

Mr,  Black.  The  Senator  from  New  York  asked  if  there  was  any 
misunders-tandlng  on  the  part  of  anybody  as  to  what  a  lynching  is. 
I  called  attention  today  to  the  fact  that  Alabama  has  been  charged 
with  a  lynching,  and  I  gave  the  facts.  They  are  the  facts  as  stated, 
even  in  the  publication  which  referred  to  the  occurrence  as  a  Ijmch- 
Ing.  I  challenge  an\body  to  make  the  statement,  under  those 
facts,  that  that  was  a  lynching.  That  is  one  case  where  there  was 
clearly  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Bankhead.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  my  colleague 
restate  those  facts. 

Mr.  Black.  It  was  a  case  where  three  girls  were  held  up  by  a  man 
with  a  pistol,  and  one  of  the  girls  broke  away  and  went  to  a 
nearby  meeting  and  told  the  persons  at  that  meeting  that  they 
were  beiitg  assaulted:  and  men  In  the  meeting  rushed  to  the  place, 
and  the  man  who  wa^  assaulting  the  girls  proceeded  to  break  away 
and  shoot  at  them,  and  they  shot  him  and  killed  him.  That  ns  the 
"lynching"  which  was  charged  up  to  the  State  of  Alabama  last 
yearl 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  under  this  bill  the  family  of  the  rapist  in  that 
in.stance  would  be  entitled  to  sue  and  recover  $10,000! 

Mr.  Black.  He  did  not  succeed  In  his  purpose.  The  men  got 
there  before  he  could  take  the  girls  away,  even  at  the  point  of  a 
pistol. 

Mr.  Byhnzs.  The  man  was  committing  the  assault  then,  with 
intent  to  commit  rape. 

Mr.  Black  But  here  is  the  point:  Tlie  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina calls  this  an  antilynching  bill.  He  read  the  title  of  the  bill, 
and  designated  it  as  an  antilynching  bill.  I  submit  that  the  only 
place  where  it  can  be  said  to  be  an  antilynching  bill  Is  in  the  title. 
I  submit  that  the  bill  covers  far  more  than  an  antilynching  meas- 
ure does,  as  I  have  set  out  here  today. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  I  could  agree  with  the  Senator, 

Mr   Wagner   I  shall  give  the  Senator  the  statistics. 

Mr   Black   Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  Just  a  moment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  from  New  York  could  not  give  me 
any  statistics  because  they  never  have  been  able.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  lives,  to  keep  up  with  the  numtjer  who  are  killed 
each  year,  and  the  Senator  knows  it.  Many  crimes  are  committed 
where  the  criminal  could  not  be  detected  because  of  the  great  popu- 
lation. The  Senator  from  New  York  can  never  be  able  to  give  the 
statistics  of  human  beings  who  have  lost  their  lives  The  Senator 
says  that  in  no  ca.se  has  there  been  any  connivance.  Hereafter  I 
shall  endeavor  to  keep  a  little  scrapbook  for  him  about  such  matters, 
because  I  know  it  would  enlist  his  sympathy. 

Mr.  Black  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  remind  the  Senator 
from  New  York  of  Lieutenant  Becker? 

Mr  Wacneb.  Yes;  and  Becker  was  prosecuted,  convicted,  and 
executtd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Clkrk  in  the  chair), 
nae  Chair  understands  that  completes  the  reading. 


ijovemmeni.     ii   is  a   manaaxe   oi    me   reucrai   v^uiifitiiuiiuii. 
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Mr.  CONNALLY. 

the  clerk   hai  read 
subject? 

The  presidc:g  OFFICEI, 
the  clerk  that  he  read  Sena.oi 

Nt.  CONN.\LLY.     Mr.  Pre:; 
the  present  Mr.  Justice  Black 
bama.  we  have  a  complete 
constitutional   theories   offereil 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  in  the  so-pall 

What  Senator  Black  said  in 
cf  what  the  Supreme  Court 
he  is  now  a  part,  has  decided 
that  are  gone.    Mr.  Justice 
marks  cited  decisions  of  the 
States,  and  all  who  are  lawy 
that  Court  is  to  follow  Judicial 
other  times  and  other  years 
Justice  Black  on  the  constituti<inal 
not  initiated  by  himself,  they 
but  he  was  following  th 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
of  that  Cotirt. 

I  sec  the  junior  Senator 
Chamber  to  sponsor  his  legiilat 
we  discuss  It.    I  am  sorry  th; 
Dot  listen  to  the  pronouncen  len 
am  sorry  that  he  did  not  hear 
that  he  did  not  give  considera 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  yield. 

Mr.   WAGNER.     I  was  ou 
seconds,  so  the  Senator  is 
hear  what  was  read. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  am 
znents. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  was  recently 
Court.     His   nomination   cani 
United  States  for  conftrmati 
whelming  vote,  confirmed 
Black,  knowing  what  his  viewfe 
Ing  what  his  judgment  would 
Court,  because  these  extendec 
were  written  here  In  the 
that  writes  and  then  moves 
that  neither  time  nor  place 

I  read  the  names  of  seme 
Mr.  Justice  Black.    I  find  he 
ator  from  New  York   [Mr 
from  New  York  voted  in  this 
the  Supreme  Ccurt.  and  wher 
Justice  Black's  views  on  this 
them  here  in  the  Senate,  he 
they  were  before  him  and  he 
under  his  oath  as  a  Senator, 
beyond  the  constitutional 
Ing  that,  the  junior  Senator 
we   want   him  on   the  Court 
integrity.     We   believe  in   the 
constitutional  problems." 

One  may  differ  about  the 
may  difTer  with  a  Judge  as  to 
to  confirm  a  man  whom  he  canhot 
cal  angles,  but  we  cannot  vote 
believe  in  the  integrity  of  his 
his  views  on  questions  of  law. 
ator  from  New  York  knowing 
from  Alabama  on  this  bill,  I 
New  York  to  deny  what  I 
that  the  Senatorlrom  New 
tion.    I  want  the  word  to  go 
Senator  from  New  York 
regarded  the  antilynching  biil 
beyond  the  power  of  Congr 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 


t.  may  I  inquire  whether 
Senator   Black   said   an   that 

The  Chair  is  informed  by 
Black's  complete  rtmarkc. 
ident,  within  the  remarks  of 
then  Senator  Black,  of  Ala- 
profound  repudi?.tion  of  the 
by   the   Senator   from   New 
ed  antilynching  bill. 
this  Chamber  was  a  reflection 
the  United  States,  of  which 
n  numerous  cases  in  tn>~'  yca/s 
'ack  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
Supreme  Court  cf  the  United 
rs  know  that  the  dcctxlne  of 
decisions  and  precedents  cf 
The  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
phases  of  this  subject  were 
^ere  not  originated  by  hinioj^lf . 
pronouncements   of  the 
States,  and  he  is  now  a  portion 
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ive  child,  to  be  here  while 

Senator  from  New  York  did 

ts  of  Mr.  Justice  Black.     I 

those  argimients.    I  am  sorry 

ion  to  them. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 
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of  the  Chamber  exactly  50 
when  he  says  I  did  not 


gla^  the  Senator  heard  the  argu- 

j 

nominated  to  the  Supreme 
e   before   the   Senate   of    the 
.  and  the  Senate,  by  an  over- 
nomination   of   Mr.   Justice 
on  this  bill  were  and  know- 
no  doubt  be  on  the  Supreme 
remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Black 
,  not  by  the  mcvinE*  finger 
in  but  by  an  indelible  record 
circum. stance  can  erase, 
those  who  voted  to  conflnn 
the  name  of  the  junior  Sen- 
The  junior   Senator 
Chamber  to  put  Mr.  Btt'^k  on 
he  did  so,  he  knew  wiiat  Mr. 
were,  because  he  had  heard 
4ad  read  them  in  the  Hecord: 
knew  that  Mr.  Justice  Black. 
T^arded  this  bill  as  completely 
of  the  Congress;  and  know- 
from  New  York  voted,  'Yes; 
We   believe   in   his   judicial 
soundness   of   his   views   on 


(if 
?r  ? 
"^  'agates 


till 


e^nomic  views  of  a  judge,  one 

religious  views,  one  may  vote 

approve  in  all  of  hi.q  politi- 

to  conflnn  a  judge  unless  we 

flews  and  in  the  soundhess  of 

tf  I  am  in  error  as  to  the  Sen- 

the  position  of  the  Senator 

now  for  the  Senator  from 

said.    His  silence  indicates 

knew  Senator  Blackis  posi- 

to  Harlem  that  the  junior 

kncjwing  that  Mr.  Justice  Black 

iS  absolutely  imconstituticnal. 

solemnly  voted  to  put  Mr. 

rhey  are  just  getting  ready  to 


pi  use 
ha^e 
York 

bick 


give  Rr.stus  a  run-arcund,  pass  a  bill  and  talk  to  him  about 
It.  and  then  put  p.?opie  on  the  Court  who  w.Il  drclare  the  law 
unconsututlcT.al;  get  his  vote,  die  on  the  ramparts  in  behalf 
oi  h.m.  and  then  slip  around  and  pick  his  political  pockcLs, 
wi.ile  he  is  not  looking,  throu-zh  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  cbierve  other  Senators  who  are  enthusiastic  for  this  bill 
who  voted  to  put  Mr.  Black  on  the  Supreme  C-urt.  I  see  here 
the  nr.me  of  the  senior  Senat<>r  from  Missouri  ;Mr.  Cl.^rk]. 
He  vr.icd  to  confirm  Mr.  Black  and  put  him  on  the  Supreme 
Coi;rc.  knowing  that  his  views  were  as  they  are  en  the  aiiti- 
ll.Tichins  bill  and  kno'Aing  that  he  held  that  bill  imconstilu- 
tional.  If  he  bellrves  in  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Black,  if  he 
believes  in  his  honor,  if  he  believe^  in  h\r,  intelligence,  if  he 
believes  in  his  chi^racter.  he  kn*.  w.;  that  Mr.  Justice  Black 
cannot  eat  hir,  wo^-d^  v,-hen  lie  pets  on  the  Court. 

Mr.  Pr?sidtnt,  that  is  the  nord.  If  it  is  not  the  record, 
let  someone  rise  here  and  deny  that  it  is  the  record. 

I  .-h.all  n^t  read  all  ih.ese  names.  Someone  will  say  that  I 
voted  to  put  Mr.  Black  on  the  Court.  Yes:  I  d'd.  I  regard 
him  as  sound  on  these  great  constitutional  questions. 

I  do  not  arree  with  some  of  Mr.  B:ark's  views  on  other 
things,  but  I  regard  him  as  constitutional iy  sound  on  these 
great  fundamental  question.'^,  and  the  prcat  fundamental. 
outstanding  que.sticns  arp  what  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  believes  in. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  attend  to  the  little,  incidental  things, 
but  if  the  Governm.ent  is  to  .survive,  if  our  country  is  to 
continue  to  be  a  Union  of  States,  and  if  the  States  are  to 
continue  to  be  States,  we  have  to  maintain  the  historic, 
the  traditional  boundaries  of  jurisdiction  under  the  Con- 
stitution cf  the  Un*t'^-d  States.  When  Rppresentatives  and 
S'^nator.s,  und-r  the  whip  and  the  spur  of  expediency  to  get 
votes,  are  willing  to  pass  any  kind  of  legislation,  then  I 
thank  G?d  that  we  have  a  Supreme  Court  to  keep  us  back 
within  our  jurisdiction.  I  thank  God  that  we  have  a  Court 
which  can  .^ay  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uniied  States,  "Mr. 
Conf;res...  you  get  bax^k  on  your  side  of  the  road.  You  can- 
no^  do  thiS  thing."  I  thank  God  that  we  have  a  Supreme 
Court  that  can  tell  the  Chief  E.^ecutive  of  the  Nation,  if 
need  be,  Mr.  President,  you  cannot  do  this  thing  under  the 
Constitution."  I  thnnk  God  we  have  a  Supreme  Court  that 
can  say  to  a  State,  "Mr  State,  yi-u  are  sovereign,  but  you 
are  only  sovereign  over  those  things  that  fall  within  the 
sphere  of  your  jurisdiction,  and  when  you  go  beyond  your 
boundaries,  when  you  go  outside  of  ynur  letisiative  cir- 
cumference, you  miLst  go  back,  Mr.  State."  Thank  God  we 
have  that  divi-ion  of  power.-.  We  have  it,  not  by  precedent, 
but  we  have  it  by  wr^tten  Constituiiun.  in  black  and  white! 
and  we  have  a  Court  to  interpret  it  and  to  define  it. 

Yes,  Mr.  Frosidcnt.  I  voted  to  confirm  Mr.  Black.  Many 
people  got  up  and  made  a  lot  of  noiso  after  Mr.  Black  had 
already  been  confirmed.  I  gave  out  a  statement  at  the  t^me 
dcrrecanne  thi'.t  I  ^-:aid  that  it  was  an  assault  on  the 
President;  that  it  wris  an  attack  on  him  through  Mr.  Justice 
Black;  that  Mr.  Justi"e  BiacI:  had  b^en  appointed,  he  had 
been  confirmed,  and  th^re  was  nothing  to  do  about  it;  that 
it  v.-rii  a  closed  incident. 

I  a.m  opposed  to  political  .'^nipers  attacking  the  President 
and  seeking  to  embar-a'??  hiin  for  things  concerning  which 
perhaps  he  had  no  knowIMgp  whatever.  Regardlpss  of  his 
knowledge,  however,  the  Senatcr.s  who  voted  to  confirm  Mr. 
Black  did  have  knowledge  of  his  views  en  the  antilynching  bill 
and  the  constituMonal  powers  of  the  Congress. 

Yes,  Mr.  Presld.'n^  they  ar^  going  to  give  the  colored  voter 
the  run-arcund.  It  is  just  a  little  shell  game— a  little  legisla- 
tive shell  game.  "Now  you  see  it.  now  you  don't."  "We  will 
get  the  votes  and  the  Court  will  come  along  and  knock  it  out." 
And  they  ^ill  whLsper  to  you  under  their  breath,  "God  bless 
the  Court.  Thank  God.  the  Ccurt  held  unconstitutional  that 
fool  bill  that  we  had  to  pa.ss." 

I  ask  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  FMr.  Smtth] 
whether,  wi^hm  ^h"  last  2  or  3  days.  Senators  have  not  sidled 
up  to  him  and  wh^ptrcd  in  his  ear  and  told  him  how  they 
hated  to  swallow  this  thing,  but  they  just  had  to  do  it?  Just 
lilce  when  you  were  a  boy,  when  they  gave  you  a  blue-mass 
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pill  as  big  as  a  hickory  nut,  they  told  you  how  much  they 
hated  to  give  it  to  you.  but  they  just  had  to  do  it  to  save  your 
life  and  to  keep  you  well.  [Laughter.]  Why,  has  not  your 
mother  come  to  you  with  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  and, 
making  you  take  it.  tell  you  how  much  she  hated  to  do  it,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  you  take  it  in  order  to  save 
your  life?  That  is  the  way  with  some  Senators.  They  do  not 
want  to  vote  for  the  bill ;  they  do  not  believe  in  it ;  but  election 
time  is  coming,  and  "We  must  get  these  colored  votes,  because 
if  we  do  not  get  them  somebody  else  will  get  them." 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  read  the  names  of  other 
Senators.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  Senators.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  all  the  names  of  Senators  who  voted  for  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Black,  knowing  that  his  views  on  anti- 
lynching legislation  were  sound.  Senators  all  know  how 
they  voted.  If  any  Senator  does  not  know  how  he  is  re- 
corded I  shall  be  glad  to  pause  and  advise  him.  It  is  here  in 
the  Record.    I  have  the  roll  call  here  before  me. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  yield  for  a  question  only.  Yes, 
Mr.  President.  1  will  yield  for  a  question  only,  under  the 
rules.  I  cannot  yield  for  ansrthing  but  a  question,  and  a 
short  question  at  that.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Black,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  no  apology  to  make 
for  it.  I  think  Mr.  Black  wUl  make  one  of  the  best  Justices 
that  the  Court  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  already  said  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  voted  for  Mr.  Justice  Black.  The  President 
appointed  him.  The  President  wanted  him.  When  we 
pa.sscd  on  Mr.  Black's  character  and  his  ability,  those  are  the 
only  two  things  that  I  regarded.  I  regarded  Mr.  Black  as  an 
honest  man.  and  after  hearing  his  speech  read,  hearing  it  a 
second  time,  I  know  he  is  an  able  man.  I  know  he  is  soimd 
on  his  constitutional  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  I  made 
a  very  exhaustive  speech  on  the  constitutional  aspects  of 
this  legislation.  Of  course,  many  Senators  did  not  hear  it. 
Those  who  did  not  hear  it  will  not  read  it.  There  Is  no 
use  of  my  consuming  more  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
peating all  the  arguments  which  I  made  at  that  time.  But 
let  me  say  that  I  thank  God  there  are  some  Senators  here, 
such  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Borah  1.  who 
thinks  so  much  of  the  Constitution  that  he  is  unwilling, 
even  for  the  sake  of  pohtical  advantage,  to  support  a  meas- 
ure like  this.  The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  made  a  speech  demonstrating  the  ab- 
solute unconstitutionality  of  this  particular  measure,  and 
I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  will,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  make  an  address 
which  I  hope  the  newspapers  and  the  press  will  carry  to 
the  country  in  order  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  some  of  those 
narrow  and  prejudiced  people  who  try  to  make  it  appear 
that  because  we  oppose  legislation  of  this  character  we  are 
defending  lynching. 

Mr  President,  I  am  just  as  much  opposed  to  lynching  as 
Is  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner].  I  be- 
lieve I  am  more  opposed  to  it  than  he  is.  I  am  opposed  to 
IjTiching  human  beings  and  I  am  also  opposed  to  lynching 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  I  could  say 
as  much  for  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  am  opposed  to 
lynching  black  men  and  also  opposed  to  lynching  white 
men.  The  Senator  from  New  York,  if  his  bill  means  what 
It  says,  is  not  opposed  to  lynching  white  men  provided  they 
live  in  New  York.  [Laughter.]  Here  is  what  his  bill  says. 
His  bill  exempts  gangsters.  I  want  the  newspaper  men,  if 
they  are  going  to  write  anything  at  all  about  this  bill,  to 
write  something  about  that  particular  part  of  the  bill. 
Here  it  is,  page  7.  They  have  got  it  In  quotation  marks  so 
there  will  not  be  any  mistake  as  to  what  it  means: 

That   "T:,Tiching"    shall   not   be   deemed   to    Include   violence   oc- 
curring  between    members  of  groups   of  lawbreakers   such   as  are 
commonly  designated  as  gangsters  or  racketeers. 
LXXXII 6 


Mr.  President,  if  a  bunch  of  gangsters  and  racketeers  get 
up  a  mob  and  murder  somebody  over  on  the  Ea.;t  Side,  they 
are  exempt  from  the  Federal  law.  But  if,  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  where  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  does  not 
live,  and  where  he  does  not  expect  any  votes  unless  he  shall 
run  for  President,  somebody  does  such  a  thing,  then,  of 
course,  that  is  Ismching. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Herring  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Only  for  a  question.  I  want  to  be 
meticulous,  Mr.  President.  The  Senate  rules  are  rules. 
Draco  wrote  his  laws  in  blood.  The  Senate  writes  its  laws 
in  wind.  When  it  wants  to  violate  them  it  violates  them,  but 
when  a  Senator  whom  we  do  not  like  is  speaking,  and  we 
do  not  agree  with  his  words,  the  Senate  rules  are  resur- 
rected. I  yield  for  a  question — a  very  pointed  and  sharp 
question. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Is  it  not  true  that  if,  for  instance,  the 
gangsters  or  the  racketeers  in  New  York  City  were  to  kill 
a  colored  man  there  they  would  be  exempt? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     It  does  not  have  to  be  a  white  man? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Even  if  racketeers  take  a  colored  man 
and  hang  him,  or  if  they  lynch  him  in  any  way  they  please, 
they  are  excused. 

Mr.  SMITH.     But  that  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  But  that  is  in  the  places  where  the 
racketeers  or  the  gangsters  reside. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  we  are  supposed  to  have 
a  free  press  in  this  country — I  do  not  mean  free  to  all  of  us, 
for  many  of  us  cannot  ever  get  into  it — but  I  want  to  ask 
the  members  of  the  press  in  fairness,  those  who  represent 
New  York  especially,  to  carry  back  to  New  York  what  I  have 
said  about  the  junior  Senator's  vote  on  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Black,  his  views  on  the  Constitution,  and  his  view-:  on 
the  bill  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  take  up.  I  want  them 
also  to  carry  back  to  New  York  the  provision  of  this  bill  that 
exempts  their  ov,-n  gangsters  from  the  operation  of  this 
propo.sed  law. 

Senators,  we  are  supposed  to  have  uniform  laws  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  Congress  makes  a  law  it  Ls  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  every  section  of  this  Republic;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  lay  its  obligations  and  its  prohibitions  upon  every 
citizen,  white  or  black.  The  only  question  is  the  character 
cf  the  crime.  If  it  is  the  same,  it  should  be  treated  the  same, 
but  imder  the  benign  bill  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner]  it  is  provided  that  if  Dutch  Schultz,  over  on 
the  East  Side,  down  by  tiie  Bowery,  or  over  cloie  to  the 
Battery,  gets  a  bunch  of  his  gangsters  together  and  they  go 
out  and  hijack  a  jewelry  store  or  a  dressmaking  establish- 
ment or  a  beauty  parlor  [laughter],  and  in  the  process  of 
robbing  it  they  commit  a  min-der,  that  crime  is  not  within 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  law.  They  go  into  court,  and 
with  a  shrewd  lawyer  they  say,  "Mr.  Judge,  you  have  got  us 
under  the  lynching  law  that  our  own  beloved  Senator  had 
passed,  but  under  that  bill  we  are  exempt";  and  they  enter 
a  special  plea.  Now  comes  a  defendant  who  shows  to  the 
ccurt  that  he  is  and  has  been  a  gangster;  that  he  has  been 
a  racketeer  and  is  now  and  has  been  a  member  of  a  group  of 
lawbreakers,  and.  as  such,  he  claims  the  privileges  of  section 
2  of  the  bill  under  which  he  is  prosecuted.  He  begs  the 
court  to  discharge  him.  and  the  court  would  iiave  to  dis- 
charge him  and  turn  him  loose  to  the  State  court  and  to  the 
State  prosecution. 

Mr.  President,  talk  about  murders  in  New  York — there  are 
more  murders  committed  in  New  York  in  a  week  or  a  day 
than  there  were  lyncliings  throughout  the  United  States  for 
the  entire  year  1936.  I  wonder  if  the  Seni.tor  from  New 
York  remembers  a  very  distinguished  constituent  of  hi=.  Mr. 
Dutch  Schullz?  Does  the  Senator  have  any  recoUcclion  of 
that  distinguished  character?     Dutch  SchuILz  cud  thiee  of 
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his  gangster  companions  were 
other  gang.    Later  on  in  the 
members  of  another  gang.    It 
but  by  groups  associated 
the  terms  of  this  bill  except 
pened?    I  state  this  on 
are  not  correctly  stated  I  shaM 
formed  that  the  State  of  New 
the  great  administration  of  the 
yet  punished  one  of  those  who 
dors:  the  Federal  Government 
this  bill:  and  yet  those  who 
this  odium  on  my  section  of 
Is.  Mr.  President.    This  is  sim 
southern  section  of  the  United 

I  have  no  apology.  Mr. 
South.    My  forefathers  have 
In  Virginia,  since  the  late 
father  was  a  soldier  in  the 
ancestors  of  some  of  those 
marching  under  the  imperial 
or  under  the  banners  (rf 
many  of  those  in  the  South 
fighting  the  battles  of  this 
country.    I  have  no  apology  for 
have  our  burdens;  we  have  our 
nesses:  we  are  not  perfect,  of 
am  getting  very  weary  of  noting 
has  to  be  selected,  when 
around,  when  some  section 
is  adwAjs  picked  out  as  the 
Kolng  to  vote  right:  they  knok 
rule;  they  know  that  our 
conventions.    They  know  that 
running  for  President  of  the 
have  not  had  for,  lo.  these 
have  one  citizen  in  our  State 
the  democracy  of  the  Nation 
make  a  great  President  of  the 
my  voice  I  think  understand 
that  is,  the  distinguished 
want  to  run  you  out  of  the 
back — President  of  the  Senat 

We  have  never  expected  one 
for  President;   but  whenever 
who  obtains  a  nomination  geti 
then  somebody  has  to  be  kickec 
the  old  South,  bring  her  out 
a  while.    Oh,  we  cannot  kick 
Northwest;  we  have  got  to  pi 
need  those  fellows.    They  mas 
may  not  agree  with  our 
we  cannot  say  anything  about 
thing  about  lawbreakers  in 
they  are  gangsters,  let  them 
Tiddaace.    But  if  we  can 
insult  the  South,  something 
South,  brint  it  out.  and  we  are 

"Oh,  they  are  a  lot  of 
that  is  wtutt  some  people 
Mr.  President,  we  were  not 
settled:  we  were  not  barbarian^ 
tie  when  Oeorge  Washington 
and  other  great  Southerners 
In  time  of  war  with  a  foreign 
i^en  many  Southern  men  in 
councils  of  the  Government 
bers  of  Cabinets  and  members 
were  not  barbarians  in  the 
barbarians  during  all  the 
forsooth,  we  mxist  reform  this 
dMit.  I  resent  it    If  I  have 
is  because  I  think  I  understand 
behind  these  measures;  and  I 
the  history  of  this  country  that 
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murdered  one  day  by  an- 

the  same  gang  killed  four 

was  not  done  by  individuals 

who  would  come  within 

the  exception.    What  hap- 

if  I  find  the  fact5 

repudiate  them — I  am  in- 

Ifork,  the  police  department, 

State  of  New  York  has  never 

committed  those  seven  mur- 

cannot  prosecute  them  under 

sponsor  this  bill  want  Co  put 

country.    I  know  what  this 

)ly  a  shameful  insult  to  the 

3tates.    That  is  what  it  Is. 

for  coming  from  the 
in  the  South,  beginning 
s.     My  great  great  grand- 
Revolutionary  War.    While  the 
are  urging  this  bill  were 
banner  of  Frederick  the  Great 
Napoleon,  the  ancestors  of 
stand  on  this  floor  were 
Rei^ublic  and  were  serving  their 
coming  from  the  South.    We 
problems;  we  have  our  weak- 
course;  but,  Mr.  President.  I 
that  when  some  scapegoat 
s  dog  has  to  be  kicked 
to  be  insulted,  the  South 
Oh,  they  know  we  are 
we  "vote  the  ticket."  as  a 
will  be  at  the  political 
ve  have  none  of  our  brothers 
United  States,  and  that  we 
many  years.     God  bless  us.  we 
now,  however,  who  would,  if 
should  call  him  to  lead  us, 
United  States.    All  who  hear 
whom  I  direct  my  remarks, 
who  is  now — I  do  not 
Chamber,  Mr.  President;  come 
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man  from  another  section 

our  votes  in  his  pocket  and 

around,  it  is  said.  "Bring  out 

and  we  will  kick  her  around 

anybody  around  out  In  the 

uy  with  those  little  boys;  we 

not  be  Democrats,  no;  they 

of  government,  but 

them.    Nor  can  we  say  any- 

cfrtain  lines  of  endeavor.     If 

ill  each  other  off,  and  good 

up  something  that  would 

tliat  will  heap  odium  on  the 

for  it." 

down  in  the  South"— 

of  us — barbarians-     Ah, 

biLrbaxians  when  Virginia  was 

in  the  Revolutionary  strug- 

and  other  great  Virginians 

the  Armies  of  the  Colonies 

We  were  not  barbarisms 

hat  day  and  time  sat  In  the 

were  Presidents  and  mem- 

of  the  Supreme  Court.    We 

of  1812,  and  we  were  not 

of  the  past.     But  now, 

barbaric  section.    Mr.  Presi- 

fqeling  about  these  matters,  it 

something  of  the  rnotives 

t^iink  I  know  something  about 

perhaps  some  other  Senators 
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who  have  not  been  here  so  long  as  some  of  the  others  of  us 
do  not  understand. 

We  do  not  believe  in  lynchinp.  I  want  the  newspapers  to 
get  this.  I  am  not  defendmr;  lynching;  I  am  apamst  lynch- 
ing: it  is  murder.  I  believe  in  the  processes  of  the  courts; 
I  believe  in  the  Constuu'.on  that  guarantees  a  man  his  life 
and  his  liberty  ar.d  his  property  and  his  n^ht  of  freedom  of 
speech;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  functionary  on  earth 
has  a  right  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  life  or  his  liberty  except 
under  the  forms  of  law  and  in  a  court  of  law  and  under  the 
constitutional  prcces.ses  of  this  land;  but.  with  regard  to 
civil  rights  and  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  police  powers,  the 
duty  to  act  is  within  these  great  States  of  ours.  Whenever 
the  Federal  Government  says  that  it  will  transgress  its  juris- 
diction and  make  the  Governors  of  the  States  its  servants, 
make  them  its  va.?saLs:  when  the  Federal  Government  goes 
out  and  says.  'We  will  suboidmate  the  courts  uf  the  States 
and  will  make  them  liege  servants  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  shall  tell  them  how  and  when  they  shall  perform 
their  functions."  then,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  longer  a 
union  of  States;  there  ;s  a  con.sohdation;  there  is  an  empire 
with  its  provinces.  No  longer  wiil  it  be  a  union  of  States 
when  Federal  functionaries  meet  to  direct  the  minutiae  of 
State  administration.  If  the  Federal  Government  can  dic- 
tate to  the  State  courts  about  matters  purely  within  State 
jurisdiction,  why  may  it  not  tell  the  State  how  it  shaU  lay 
its  taxes;  how  much  it  shall  put  on  land,  how  much  on  houses, 
how  much  on  income,  and  how  much  on  this,  that,  and  the 
other.  If  it  may  tell  the  courts  of  the  States  what  they  may 
do  and  what  they  may  not  do.  why  can  it  not  go  into  munici- 
palities and  tell  the  mayors  and  tell  tiie  councils  what  they 
may  do  and  what  they  may  not  do? 

But  it  IS  said  we  have  got  to  stop  lynching.  I  wish  to  read 
some  statistics,  In  1936.  last  year,  from  the  cold— politically 
cold,  at  least — shores  of  Mame  to  the  warm  and  flowing 
waters  of  the  Pacific  that  wa^h  the  coast  of  California,  from 
the  pine  forests  of  Washington  to  the  delightful  waves  and 
sands  of  Palm  Beach,  only  nine  lynchings  occurred  within 
the  United  States  in  1936 — nine  in  the  entire  United  States. 

I  wish  there  had  not  been  any.  Had  I  had  control  of  the 
situation  there  would  not  have  been  any.  Had  I  teen  judge 
of  any  court  into  which  a  prisoner  had  been  brought  I  would 
have  endeavored  to  have  peace  officers  or  the  militia  there  to 
protect  the  defendant  and  to  protect  the  court  m  the  admin- 
istration of  .iustir-e. 

My  own  Commonwealth,  the  State  of  Texas,  in  1936  had 
not  a  single  lynching  witliin  its  boundaries.  With  a  popu- 
lation approximating  that  of  the  creat  metropohs  from  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  comes,  not  one  lynching 
did  we  have.  In  the  meantime,  while  we  were  not  lynching 
anybody,  Dutch  Schultz  and  six  of  his  companions  were 
lynched  on  "the  sidewalks  of  New  York."  [Laughter.]  Then 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  runs  down  to  Washington 
in  order  to  cure  this  terrible  situation,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
wants  to  enact  a  Federal  law  against  my  State,  populated 
with  barbarians,  southerners,  "ignoranrii,"  [laughter]  where 
we  had  not  Ijmched  anybody  in  1936,  and  then  he  proposes 
by  specific  enactment  to  exempt  his  own  city  and  his  own 
State,  where  gangsters  are  murdering  and  cutting  throats 
every  chance  they  get.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  let  me  say  that  Arkansas  had  two  lynchings 
in  1936.  California  had  none,  Florida  had  one,  Georgia  had 
five.  Mississippi  had  one,  and  that  is  all  there  were  in  the 
South.  Let  us  call  the  roll  of  some  of  those  States  that  had 
no  lynchings.  What  is  this  terrible  condition  that  calls  out 
for  the  exercise  of  this  tremendous  Federal  power?  What  is 
this  urgent  demand  for  setting  aside  the  farm  bill,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  consider?  What  is  this  urgent  demand  that 
causes  the  jumor  Senator  from  New  York  thus  ruthlessly  to 
set  aside  the  President's  program?  What  is  that  program? 
Reorganization.  When?  Some  time,  but  we  do  not  know 
when. 

"Let  us  look  after  what  is  happening  in  South  Carolina, 
a  terrible  situation,"  says  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York; 
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and  South  Carolina  did  not  have  one  lynching  in  1936.  Yet 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  and  others  stand  here 
end  point  a  shaking  finger  of  scorn  at  South  Carolina  and 
Texa.*;,  and  say,  ''Ah.  we  have  to  reform  the  backward  sec- 
tion-. We  mu5t!  We  must!  We  come  from  the  intellectual 
stratum  at  the  top.  we  whose  bodies  and  souls  are  actuated 
w:th  noble  thotij^hts  of  ju.'-itice  and  righteousness.  It  is  cur 
God-given  nature  to  reform  you  folks  in  the  Sout.h,  make 
you  over,  change  you.  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  by  means 
of  a  Federal  law.     We  arc  going  to  make  you  over." 

Let  us  see  what  States  in  the  South  did  not  have  a  single 
Ij-nching  in  1936.  West  Virginia  had  none.  Who  Ls  it  from 
West  Virginia  that  wants  to  insoilt  his  State  by  now  enacting 
a  law  l:ke  this  one?  The  hands  of  West  Virginia  m  1936 
were  clean  and  white,  while  New  York's  hands  were  bloody 
up  to  the  elbow  [laughter],  covered  to  the  elbows  with 
blood,  and  yet  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  says  we 
must  enact  a  law  to  regulate  West  Virginia. 

Let  us  see  wiiat  other  States  were  free  from  U'ncMng  in 
1936.  Virginia — old  Virginia,  God  bless  her,  a  grand  old 
State  of  heroic  tradition  and  noble  background.  She  may 
not  be  as  rich  in  soil  as  some  of  the  States.  She  may  not 
have  fertile  river  bottoms.  Her  factories  may  net  be  as  nu- 
merous or  as  great  as  some  in  other  sections.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  State  in  all  this  great  aggregation  of  Com- 
monwealths that  can  rise  above  the  glories  and  the  splendors 
of  Virginia's  past.  Leader  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
Leader  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  One  of  her  sons, 
the  general  of  the  armies  who  won  the  Revolution.  One  of 
the  directing  forces  in  this  Republic  for  more  tlian  a  genera- 
tion. One  that  has  given  of  her  best  in  ^  the  days  of  the 
Republic.  One  that  has  within  this  Chamber  a  great  and 
splendid  character  in  the  person  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass  1  and  a  great  and  splendid  character  in 
the  person  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd]. 

As  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  I  do  not  believe 
the  flag  waves  over  a  truer  patriot  or  a  more  courageous 
and  outstanding  citizen  than  that  little  fellow  with  snow  in 
his  locks  and  great  honors  on  his  shoulders — the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass!!  Virginia  is  clear  and 
her  hands  are  clean.  I  am  glad  the  Senate  is  honored  by 
the  presence  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  I 
pray  God  he  may  be  here  another  quarter  of  a  century. 

Virginia  is  clear,  Utah  is  clear,  with  not  a  lynching  in 
1936.  Texas  is  entirely  clear  and  her  hands  are  clean.  Let 
me  .say  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York,  "When  you 
sliail  have  cleaned  out  yom-  own  Augean  stables,  when  you 
shall  have  washed  the  blood  off  the  hands  of  your  own  peo- 
ple, when  you  shall  have  cleansed  the  criminal  souls  of 
thousands  of  yoiu"  own  citizens,  then  I  invite  you  to  come 
down  with  your  missionary  spirit  and  your  vi-itch-burning 
zeal,  and  talk  to  my  people  about  reform.     [Laughter.] 

Tennessee,  the  old  Volunteer  State,  the  land  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  Jam.es  K.  Polk,  Jolin  Sevier,  and  the  able  senior 
Senator  frcm  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar],  Tennessee  is 
dear.  From  the  mountains  of  east  Tennessee,  with  their 
com  stills  up  in  the  ravines,  to  the  river  lands  that  touch 
the  Mississippi,  not  a  single  lynching  took  place  in  1936.  Yet 
the  jimior  Senator  from  New  York,  with  his  little  legislative 
microscope,  goes  searching  through  the  hills  of  Tennessee, 
down  through  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  to  try  to  find 
somebody  to  prosecute  for  violating  the  proposed  lynching 
law.  when  at  his  very  feet  are  murders,  when  ringing  in  his 
ears  are  the  shots  of  machine  gims  over  on  the  East  Side, 
where  his  own  citizens  are  being  shot  down  in  cold  blcod. 
Yet  those  who  fire  those  shots  and  commit  those  murders 
are  to  be  exempted  by  specific  acts  of  the  Congress.  How 
many  Senators  are  going  to  vote  to.  exempt  them?  If  a 
Senator  shall  vote  to  take  up  tliis  bill  he  will  vote  to  ex- 
empt them  because  the  bill  has  that  exemption  in  it.  When- 
ever a  Senator  votes  to  take  up  the  bill  he  does  not  vote  to 
take  up  a  part  of  it.  He  is  not  voting  to  take  up  only  two 
or  three  lines.    He  is  voting  to  take  it  all  up. 

I  would  commend  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  to 
that  old  pcem  about  Sir  Galahad.    Sir  Galahad  was  going  out 


to  hunt  the  Holy  Grail.  He  put  on  Ms  armor.  Yes;  ho  put 
on  his  armor.  If  it  was  m  July,  he  probably  suffered  a  pood 
deal  with  that  armor.  He  put  on  his  armor  Then  lie  put 
on  his  gauntlets  up  to  his  elbows.  Then  he  got  out  hi.'^  old 
lance,  and  he  mounted  his  fa\'onte  chargfr.  ana  he  was  r  ng 
out  all  over  England  to  fiiid  thi'  Holy  Grail.  Then  he  scR'-ched 
until  he  was  weary  and  worn  and  broken,  and  hi.'-  spn;t  was 
in  despair,  and  he  c.uld  not  find  the  Hcly  Gmil.  Finally, 
when  he  came  back  home  and  had  almc; ;  given  up  he  found 
the  Holy  Grail  above  his  own  mantelpiece.  It  has  b:en  a 
long  lime  since  I  read  Sir  Galahad.  Anyway,  when  he  ca:ne 
back  he  found  the  Holi'  Grail  at  home. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Now  York,  whasc  .'^oul 
is  so  riven  by  d'^sire  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  prt  tect  consti- 
tutional rights,  that  if  he  will  cease  his  efforis  to  emulate  Sir 
Galahad — going  out  all  over  my  State,  where  there  are  no 
b'nchings.  and  pring  cut  all  over  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
aU  over  West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  htmting  somebody  to 
punish  for  murdenng  somebody  else — if  he  will  simply  go 
back  to  New  York  and  read  the  mommc;  newspaper,  if  he  wiU 
listen  out  of  his  window  to  the  staccato  sound  of  the  machme- 
gun  with  the  gangsters  and  the  racketeers  and  the  lawbreak- 
ers, he  wiil  find  more  than  he  can  do.  He  will  find  the 
"unholy"  grail  resting  on  his  own  mantelpiece, 

But  he  is  going  to  exempt  them.  I  can  read,  but  I  do  not 
always  understand;  but  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  some  kind 
of  a  catch  in  this  clause  about  exempting  the  gangsters  and 
the  lawbreakers  and  the  racketeers.  The  framers  of  the  bill 
were  so  afraid  they  would  include  some  of  them  under  the 
bill  that  they  put  in  all  three  terms  in  the  exemption.  If  a 
man  is  a  ganjister,  he  is  out;  or  if  he  is  a  racketeer,  he  is  out; 
or  if  he  is  a  lawbreaker,  he  is  out.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
wanted  to  include  in  the  protection  of  this  great  measure  as 
many  of  his  constituents  as  he  could  possibly  find.     [Laughter.! 

Of  course,  he  also  exemr>ts  violence  during  picketing  or 
boycotting  in  connection  with  lalxw  disputes.  Join  the 
union  and  it  is  all  right  to  mob  people.  So.  in  his  watch- 
fulness, the  Senator  from  New  York  provides  that  if  you 
want  to  mob  anybody,  join  the  imlon  and  picket,  and  it  is  all 
right ;  you  can  mob  them,  and  you  are  not  eligible  under  the 
bill. 

It  is  a  heap  harder  to  get  on  the  eligible  list  for  appoint- 
ment as  rural  carrier  than  it  is  to  get  on  the  eligible  list 
for  exemption  from  the  penalties  of  this  bill.  I  wonder  how 
that  provision  came  to  be  put  into  the  bill.  I  am  just  curi- 
ous about  it.  It  was  not  in  the  House  bill,  as  I  remember. 
We  have  the  House  bill  here,  but  the  Senate  committee  stitick 
out  everything  in  the  House  bill.  I  find  nothing  in  the  House 
bill  exempting  anybody.  Would  .some  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  who  really  attends  the  sessions,  and  knows 
what  goes  on  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  mind  tellin?  me 
how  that  exemption  got  into  the  bill?  Is  there  no  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who  is  bold  enough  to  ri.se  and 
tell  me  how  it  got  into  the  bill?  The  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashtr-st], 
was  here  a  mcm.ent  ago.  I  know  he  did  not  put  it  in.  I 
just  wonder  how  it  got  into  the  bill.  Will  any  Senator  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  tell  me  how  it 
got  in? 

Mr.  President.  I  paur-e  for  information.  I  pauie  for  a 
reply,  if  there  is  any  other  Senator  here  who  knows  how 
that  provision  got  into  the  bill.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  B.-^nEv]  know  how  it  pot  into  the  bill? 
Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  know  how 
it  got  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  was  not  a  m.ember  of  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Nobody  is  better  informed  tiian  the  Senator 
from  Texas  about  the  proceedings  of  that  committee. 
LLflughter.l 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  jimior  mem- 
ber, and  In  the  presence  of  seniority  I  never  dare  speak  until 
seniority  has  first  spoken.    Therefore  I  called  on  the  Senator 
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from  West  Virginia,  who  is  a 
mittee.  thinking  that  I  would 
Mr.  NEELY.    Mr.  President 
occasion  is  very  appealing  to 
esty  with  which  he  has  deferr)»d 
In^t  that  the  Senator  from 
almost  any  other  Member  of 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr 
will  admit  that  on  most  things 
[laughter],  but,  frankly.  I  was 
The  subcommittee  came  in  on( 
the  lynching  bill."    The  comqu 
report  it."    I  said.  "Well  of 
am  against  it";  so  I  do  not 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Joiners 
thing  together.    I  know  they 
not  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
ferent  potions  and  the  differetit 
chemicals  to  make  up  this 

I  wish  I  could  quote  that 
Macbeth  about  the  witches' 
frogs'  toes,  and  the  newts' 
the   entrails   of  the   snake, 
polecat  [laughter!,  and  all 
to  be  able  to  put  that  in  the 
ofBcial  reporters  can  do  it. 
the  ofQcial  reporters  who  repdrt 
more  about  Shakespeare  and 
who  try  to  quote  them:  so 
hit  the  quotation,  trusting  thajt 
and  get  It  correctly. 

I  fancy  that  is  somewhat 
pounded.    One  of  the  Senator; 
do  something  about  this 
In  my  State.    There  are  somie 
somewhere  else,  and  we  shall 
Then  probably  the  Senator  trdpx 
wait  a  minute,  boys.    I  am 
look  after  our  own  people 
racketeers  out  of  this  bill.    W^ 
cannot  get  hold  of  the 
probably  forty  or  fifty  thousai^d 
if  I  do  not  exempt  the 
thousand  gangsters'  votes." 
"Now,  I  know  that  may  be 
may  not  be  regarded  as  a 
you  know,  we  here  in  New 
our  politics.    We  have  to  be 
of  the  great  Roosevelt  the 
I  believe,  "Mr.  Harriman,  you 
I  dare  say  that  the  Senator 
the  subcommittee,  or  if  the 
committee  room,  I  suppose  it 
room  like  the  one  where  they 
to  take  up  this  bill.    I  do 
about  things  tliat  take  place 
phone    me    to    come    over 
[Laughter.)    Then  they  get 
advance  what  is  going  to 
Information  is  that  the  way 
If  I  am  wrong  I  want  to  be 

The  leadership — and  when 
mean  simply  the  Senator  from 
mean  the  little  group  that 
be  a  Charlie  McCarthy— this 
they  say,  "Well,  we  want  this 
says.  "But  the  President  wants 
pledged  to  It."     The  Senator 
Brwncs]  says,  "If  the  farm 
reorganization  bill  considered. 
I  understand  they  had  this 
I  have  no  objection  to  his 
prejudiced  against  colored  men 
I  have  defended  many  a  one 


i:aember  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 

fet  some  information. 

the  Senator's  silence  on  this 

and  I  appreciate  the  mod- 

to  my  seniority,  fcut  I  still 

Texas  is  better  informed  than 

body  about  what  trantspired 


President.  I  thank  the  Senator.    I 

I  am  wise  and  well  informed 

not  consulted  about  this  bill. 

morning  and  said,  "We  have 

ttee  said.  'We  are  going  to 

dourse,  you  have  the  votes.     I 

kjiow  how  it  was  put  together. 

and  the  carpenters  put  the 

4ame  in  with  a  bill,  but  I  was 

when  they  poured  in  the  dif- 

elements  and  the  different 

strutture. 

reference  of  Shakespeare   in 

4ance,  when  they  put  In  the 

and  the  owls'  wings,  and 

the   bitterest   part   of  the 

sort  of  thing.    I  should  like 

ECORD,  suid  I  suspect  that  the 

I  have  found  out  that 

these  debates  know  much 

other  things   than   Senators 

I  ever  do  is  just  to  sort  of 

they  will  go  to  Shakespeare 
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the   way   this   bill   was  com- 
said,  "Well,  we  shall  have  to 
B  are  a  lot  of  voters  hke  this 
people  down  in  Florida  or 
lave  to  reform  those  fellows." 
New  York  said,  'Well,  now, 
that,  but  we  shall  have  to 
We  shall  have  to  let  the 
must  not  include  them.    We 
because  while  I  shadl  get 
colored  votes  with  the  bill, 
I  shall  lose  a  hundred 
-aughter.]     He  probably  said, 
regarded  as  expediency.     That 
fundamental  principle;  but, 
YArk  have  to  be  practical  with 
practical  men."  in  the  language 
He  said  to  Mr.  Harriman. 
ind  I  are  practical  men. " 
from  New  York  went  before 
iieeting  was  not  In  the  sub- 
was  in  some  little  committee 
Ipid  the  meeting  the  other  day 
know.    I  am  not  consulted 
the  Senate  untU  they  tele- 
they    want    my    vote, 
over  here.    I  never  know  in 
in  the  Senate.     So  my 
bill  got  up  was  this,  and 


because 

m» 
ha  >pen 

tils 
cor  reeled : 


r  say  "leadership"  I  do  not 

Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley];  I 

try  to  make  him  appear  to 

little  group  get  together,  and 

ynching  bill  up."    Somebody 

the  farm  bill  up,  and  we  are 

from  South  Carolina    [Mr. 

is  not  ready,  we  want  the 

We  are  ready  on  that  bill." 

man  in  the  meeting;  and 

a  colored  man.    I  am  not 

I  protect  them  in  my  State. 

ainst  a  white  man,  and  won 


his  lawsuit,  too  I  cannot  say  wh.it  I  heard  (laughter), 
but  there  was  n  colored  man  up  heie.  a  fellow  named  White. 
He  runs  the  A.'^sociation  fur  th''  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  I  do  not  know  what  happened;  I  cannot  say  what 
happened,  because  I  was  not  there.  Frankly,  I  was  not  called 
in  on  this  b;ll.  ThT'y  did  not  a.  k  nie  whither  I  wanted  it  to 
come  up  or  not. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  though,  to  be  in  the  rear  ranks. 
You  know,  if  you  are  a  creneial  or  a  colonel,  you  have  a  lot  of 
responsibility.  I  see  before  me  a  distin^ui.shed  gentleman 
who  was  a  colonel  during  the  World  War.  But  if  you  are  just 
a  private,  God  knows  you  do  not  have  to  think.  You  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  strategy  or  questions  of  supply.  You  do 
not  have  to  bother  about  loeistics.  or  tactics,  or  the  line  of 
supply,  or  communication-s.  All  you  have  to  do  is  just  do 
what  they  tell  you.  You  just  take  your  place  in  the  rear 
ranks  and  do  what  they  tell  you  to  do.  There  is  no  trouble 
at  all.  You  may  have  to  pet  up  a  little  earlier  than  the  other 
fellows.  Of  course,  ynu  have  to  get  up  earlier  than  the 
colonel  does,  and  you  have  to  work  harder  than  the  colonel 
does,  and  you  do  not  get  much  pay.  The  colonels  and  the 
generals  eet  the  pay;  but,  then,  you  do  not  have  any 
responsibility. 

So  as  to  this  bill  I  am  just  a  private.  I  am  not  consid- 
ered or  consulted  as  to  what  we  want  or  what  the  opponents 
of  this  measure  want.  We  are  like  Tennyson's  Six  Hundred 
who  charged  down  at  Balaklava.  It  is  not  ours  "to  reason 
why";  ours  "but  to  do  and  die."  So  I  am  not  complaining. 
I  am  glad  I  was  not  consulted.  I  am  glad  I  was  not  in  that 
httle  conference.  I  do  not  know  who  the  white  men  were 
who  were  there,  but  I  know  that  this  colored  man  was  there. 
I  know  the  Pi-esident  was  not  there,  but  his  requests  were 
there.  The  President's  request  that  we  take  up  the  farm 
bill  and  the  President's  request  that  we  take  up  reorcaniza- 
tion  were  both  there,  because  here  they  are  in  the  Record. 
Then  there  was  a  colored  man  there,  and  the  colored  man 
won  out  over  the  President,  What  the  colored  man  wanted 
done  was  done,  and  the  President's  requests  were  thrown 
Into  the  wastebasket. 

Do  you  blame  me  for  talking  plainly  here? 

Let  us  see  what  Kentucky  did  about  this  thing.  Why, 
Kentucky  did  not  have  a  sinfde  lynching  in  1936,  and  this 
provision  will  let  out  all  the  feudists  in  the  mountains  of 
eastern  Kentucky.  They  are  not  eligible.  They  can  kill  .all 
the  people  they  want  to  if  they  will  do  it  under  the  name  of 
a  feud  in  Kentucky.  I  am  amazed  that  my  good  friend,  the 
beloved  leader  here,  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
B.^RKLEYl,  should  sponsor  this  bill.  They  do  not  have  any 
lynching  in  Kentucky.  Thpy  do  not  call  it  "lynching"  there. 
They  call  it  just  a  little  d..sa(a-ecmcnt.  [Laughter.]  They 
have  a  little  social  disagreement  over  in  the  mountains  of 
eastern  Kentucky,  and  they  Just  get  out  their  old  Enfields 
and  shoot  all  the  in.sid.\s  out  of  half  a  dozen  fellows,  and  that 
IS  just  a  feudists'  disagreement.  It  is  not  a  lynching 
[Laughter.! 

But  if  there  is  one  httle  lynching  down  in  the  South,  these 
Kentuckians  from  their  mountain  tops  adjust  their  legisla- 
tive telescopes  and  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  us  and  say. 
"Oh,  it  is  terrible.  We  have  to  have  a  Federal  law  on  them  " 
Those  ravines  over  in  eastern  Kentucky  are  just  full  of 
feudists.  Have  you  an  open  season  where  you  allow  them 
to  shoot  so  many  a  month^  [Laughter]  We  have  quotas 
m  nearly  ever>-thing.  and  I  thought  probably  there  was  a 
quota  m  Kentucky  for  certain  months  or  certain  periods. 
[Laughter.] 

Let  us  see  what  oth^r  States  did  not  have  any  lynchings. 
I  believe  I  mention-d  Tennessee.  South  Carolina  did  not 
have  a  single  lynching  in  1936.  South  Carolina  is  the  par- 
ticular object  of  the  refoi-ming  and  scorning  and  mud- 
slinging  and  character  as,sassinating  of  people  who  want  to 
throw  odium  on  the  South,  and  it  has  been  for  a  hundred 
years.  "Terrible  South  Carolina."  Yet  there  was  not  a 
lo^o^o  lynching  in  that  great  old  State  of  South  Carolina  in 
1936.  It  IS  a  great  State,  it  has  been  a  great  State,  repre- 
sented in  this  body  by  great  Senators.    I  am  not  going  to 
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stand  here  and  see  South  Carolina  maligned  and  Insulted 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

E\-en  the  Senator  from  New  York  would  be  welcome  in 
South  Carolina.  Wo  would  welcome  him,  even  though  he 
Is  the  author  of  this  outrageous,  pusillanimous  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  denounce  It.  I  do  not  denounce  the  Senator 
personally. 

We  know  there  are  many  men  who  have  two  identities — 
one  Is  personal,  the  other  is  ofBcial.  The  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  personally  is  a  man  of  fine,  affable,  friendly 
qualities,  but  officially  he  is  a  different  man  altogether.  He 
Is  tolerant  in  his  private  views,  tolerant  of  other  people's 
opinions,  kindly,  generous,  and,  I  understand,  a  good  pro- 
vider for  his  family.  [Laughter.]  But  when  it  comes  to 
officially,  he  is  a  wholly  different  character,  going  around, 
figuratively  speaking,  with  the  instruments  of  the  inquisition, 
and  the  inquisition,  we  know,  is  always  designed  to  punish 
some  other  fellow  away  off  over  yonder,  nobody  at  home,  these 
benighted  sections,  these  benighted  areas.  [Laughter.] 
"Hiat  is  the  spirit  of  the  missionary.  "Turn  our  gangsters 
loose,  turn  our  racketeers  loose,  but  for  Gods  sake  civilize 
those  southerners."     [Laughter.] 

Well,  there  were  no  lynchings  in  South  Carolina.  Next 
Is  Oklahoma.  There  was  not  a  lynching  in  Oklahoma  in 
1936,  Oklahoma,  the  land  of  Al  Jennings,  who  used  to  rob 
trains  and  hold  up  banks,  the  land  of  the  Dalton  brothers, 
and  the  land  of  half  a  dozen  other  bands  in  the  early  days — 
Jesse  James  and  Frank  James  and  others.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  James  brothers  ever  got  as  far  as  Oklahoma  or 
not.  Tlipy  were  awfully  busy  up  in  Missouri  most  of  the 
time.  But  in  Oklahoma  there  was  not  a  single  lynching  in 
1936.  Yet  this  bill  is  leveled  at  Oklahoma.  They  are  stand- 
ing here  pointing  the  linger  of  shame  at  Oklahoma. 

In  Ohio  there  was  not  one  lynching  in  193S.  There  is  a 
funny  thing  about  Ohio.  They  are  worried  about  this  bill 
and  want  the  colored  vote.  I  understand  that  the  con-stitu- 
tion  of  the  State  of  Ohio  until  1923  contained  a  clause  pro- 
hibiting the  colored  people  from  voting.  Of  course,  it  does 
not  amount  to  anjlhing.  because  the  Federal  Constitution 
overrode  it  and  gave  them  the  right  to  vote.  I  may  be  in 
error,  but  I  have  been  told  that,  so  far  as  the  literal  laniniage 
of  the  constitution  of  Ohio  goes,  it  contained  such  a  clause 
prohibiting  colored  people  from  voting  until  1923.  We  let 
them  vote  in  Texas.  They  vote  just  as  the  white  people  do. 
If  they  pay  their  poll  taxes  and  want  to  vote,  they  vote;  and 
we  do  not  steal  their  votes,  either.  We  do  not  steal  them. 
I  see  that  in  New  York  there  is  an  investigation  on  foot 
about  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  those  charged  with 
stealing  votes  in  New  York  were  guilty  or  not.  Of  course, 
they  will  not  come  under  this  bill.  When  votes  are  stolen 
up  in  New  York.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  rewards  are 
given,  but  they  do  not  punish  the  guilty  parties. 

In  Texas  we  do  not  steal  the  colored  man's  vote  and  we  do 
not  discriminate  agrainst  him  in  the  m.atter  of  money  for 
schools;  we  give  him  the  same  school  money  we  give  the 
white  man,  and  we  have  institutions  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  colored  people.  We  are  trj^ng  to  live  with  them  and 
uplift  them  and  help  them.  We  are  not  seeking  to  exploit 
them  politically  while  robbing  them  industrially  and  in  every 
other  way  possible. 

Let  us  see  what  other  outrageous  State  there  is  In  this 
Union  that  has  to  be  worked  over,  castigated. 

•      LOMi  OF  PORTRAITS  TO  COMSTITUTIOK  SESQUICKHTEKNIAL 

COMMISSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Will  it  take  me  off  the  floor? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     No. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  the 
Chamber?  If  he  is  out  of  the  Chamber,  I  will  take  a 
chance.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  In- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  and  have  it  presently  considered, 
without  taking  the  Senator  from  Texas  off  his  feet. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    To  what  does  it  relate? 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  lend  to  tlie  United  Sta:cs  CvH- 
stitution  Scsquicentennial  Commi.ssion  four  portraits  now  ;n 
the  Capitol,  to  be  cxliibitrd  at  the  Corcoran  Ait  Gallery. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  welcome  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Gilletti  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  now  introduce  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.  J.  Res.  222'  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  for  the  loan  of  certain  portraits  now  located  in 
the  Capitol  to  the  United  States  Con:iiilution  Sesquiccnt^n- 
nial  Commission  for  exhibition  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery 
was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title  and  the  second  time  at 
length,  as  follows: 

Rc3oJix-d.  etc..  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  be.  and  he  U 
hereby,  authorized  to  loan  to  the  United  Slates  Constiltitlon  Se^- 
qulcentcnnial  Comniis.sicn  the  portr;ut.s  of  TlK^ma.s  Jefferson  by 
Sullf;  Crporge  \V!i.shinctcn  by  GDbprt  Stuart;  Gunning;  Brdford, 
Jr..  by  Peale:  and  Henry  Lawrence  by  Copley,  now  located  In  the 
Capitol  Building,  for  exhibition  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Oallery  be- 
tween the  datrs  cf  November  27.  19J7,  and  Ptbruary  1,  IQJB.  in 
connection  vriih  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  said  Architect  is  directed  to  have  these  portraits  rrturned 
to  the  Capitol  immediately  aftor  the  ccnclusion  of  the  exhibition 
above  referred  to. 

Mr.  BARXLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.'icnt 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  1  have 
just  introduced. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceedcxl  to  con- 
sider the  joint  reifolutien  fS.  J.  Res.  222>  granting  tlie  con- 
sent of  Congress  for  the  loan  of  certain  portraits  now  lo- 
cated in  the  Capitol  to  the  United  States  Constitution  .Sef- 
Quicentenni&l  Comnii.ssion  for  exliibiiion  in  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  which  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

PREVENTIO.N  OF  AND  PLtnI.MIMENT  FOR  LYNXHING 

The  Senate  resumed  considcation  of  the  mut,on  cf  Mr. 
Wagner  to  proceed  to  the  con.;: deration  cf  the  bill  (H.  R. 
1507)  to  assure  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
State  the  equal  prelection  of  tlie  laws  and  to  puni.sh  the 
crime  of  lynchint?. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Prcsidert,  there  has  just  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  with  regard  to  thr 
sesqtiicentennial  of  tlie  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  ty-.r 
United  States.  I  am  glad  of  it.  September  17  marked  iho 
one  himdred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  in  Philadelphia.  The  old  instrument  is  pood 
enough  for  me.  Yet  an  effort  is  tK?ing  made  to  amend  it 
by  statute.  There  is  a  bill  before  us  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution by  statute,  by  indirection,  becaase  under  that 
Constitution,  in  every  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  thai 
has  even  touched  this  question,  the  Court  has  always  held 
that  the  State  police  power  covered  all  the  power  there  was 
with  reference  to  the  regulation  of  matters  .'•ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  bill  we  are  discussing.  So  while  we  with 
our  lips  pay  tribute  to  the  sesqui centennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, other  Senators  are  getting  their  pencils  ready,  with 
their  votes,  to  assassinate  it  by  a  flank  movement,  not  In 
front,  but  to  slip  around  and  attack  it  from  the  flank  or 
from  the  rear. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  we  go  through  all  this  business,  send- 
ing all  these  portraits  to  the  art  gallery,  providing  that  "the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to 
loan  to  the  United  States  Sesquicentennial  Commission"  the 
portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson?  Oh,  if  we  could  but  h.-ive  the 
portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson  not  put  on  a  piece  of  canva";  in 
pigments  and  colors  with  a  paint  brush,  but  if  we  could  have 
a  picture  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  things  for  which  he 
stood  in  our  breasts,  Senators  would  slink  cut  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  before  they  would  vote  for  a  bill  like  that  I  am 
discussing. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  man  who  believed  in  the  separation 
of  the  powers  of  the  States  and  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Thomas  Jefferson  believed  that  every  power  not  particularly 
conferred  upon  the  Federal  Government  still  resided  wiihin 
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the  States  and  within  their  legislative 
Thomas  Jefferfon  believed ;  that  is  wha 
he  suffered  for :  that  is  why  he  risked 
legions  while  he  was  still  Governor  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  with  that  burning 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
have  a  government  of  the  people  with 
separation  of  the  powers. 

Oh.  yes.  we  want  to  lend  the  portrait 
to  the  Sesquicentennial  Commission. 
It  all  over  with  slime  and  infamy  by 
like  this  antilynching  bill.    Obliterate 

Oh,  he  is  Just  a  piece  of  painting 
That   is  not  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  influence  and  philosophy  have 
the  American  people  for  150  years. 
It  will  continue  to  have  some  influence 

What  else  are  we  going  to  do? 
men.    Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.      Why, 
of  George  Washington.     They  want 
George   Washington   to   the 
George  Washington!     Why.  Senatoi^s 
was  the  president  of  the  Constituti 
wrote   this  old  document.     Georse 
George  Washington  said  in  the 
power  was  reserved  to  the  States,  and 
specifically  delegated  to  the  Federal 
ferred  upon  the  Federal  Governme 
law  and  the  Constitution  for  150 
did  that — George  Washington,  the 
leader  of  the  armies  in  the 
the  great  private  citizen  down  at 
what  George  Washington  did.    He 
The   Senator   from   New   York 
Washington  was  a  very  nice  man 
did  not  know  much.    We  are  going 
stitution.     General  Washington  was 
course,  he  did  not  live  In  New 
Lttle  hide-out  over  on  the  East  Side 
our  political  organizations  over  theije 
was  a  very  good  man,  I  suppose. 
He  was  a  southerner.     Why.  his 
over  with  odium  and  shame.    He  wa^ 
not  follow  George  Washington.     Nc 
will  not  let  me  follow  George  Wash 
some  letters  from  Harlem  this  morb 
in  agreement  with  George  Washing 
to  a  contest  between  George  Washi 
the  bcjrs  up  in  Harlem  who  have 
are  registered,  I  will  have  to  stay  w 
[Laughter.] 

"You  may  call  that  expediency 
dead.    He  did  not  give  a  nickel  to  oui 
[ Laughter.  1     He  has  never  attended 
did  not  belong  to  our  club.    I  am  j 
George,  but  I  cannot  do  anything 
amend  the  Constitution  by 
take  away  from  the  States  the  police 
had  for  150  years;  I  am  going  to 
Government.    The  Constitution  ? 
Congress  sajs  I  can.  why,  we  will  do 
we  have  had  around  this  Chamber 
Thank  God.  it  is  a  doctrine  that 
doctrine  that  the  people  of  the  Unite)  I 

Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  pay 
would  want  me  to  pay  to  stay  in  the 
the  price  of  falling  horizontally 
group  in  humiliation  and  shame. 
United  States  Senate  I  must  answer 
bUng  voice  every  demand  that  come^ 
whether  they  are  white  or  whether 
they  bekmff  to  this  particular 
orsanixation:  if  I  have  to  do  that. 
back  home  and  txy  to  iann  one  year, 


p^oce.s5es.    That  is  v.hat 

he  lived;  that  is  what 

life  before  Tarleton's 
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relief.  [Lauerhter.]  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
Senator  that  bad.  I  wa.^  not  born  a  Senator.  I  lived  sev- 
eral years  before  I  got  to  the  Senate,  and  before  I  v.ill  be  a 
political  lickspittle,  before  I  v/ill  crawl  ar,  irnd  in  the  slime 
and  the  mud  and  the  muck  to  get  votes  to  please  some  little 
in.significant  group.  God  bles.s  you.  T  will  pet  my  old  hat  and 
I  will  walk  out  of  thii  Chanil^e.'-  and  go  back  home  and  go  to 
work,     i  Laughter.] 

I  am  not  now  talking  about  anyone  unless  what  I  Eay 
fits  him.  Unle.ss  it  fits  you  I  am  not  talkms  about  a  soul. 
I  am  talking  about  my.-elf.  and  I  am  talking  about  what 
I  am  not  going  to  do.  I  am  not  going  to  pay  that  kind 
of  a  price,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  the  demand  comes. 
I  just  rather  not  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  more  States  here  that  need 
reforming.  I  have  adverted  to  Ohio.  Now  I  come  to  North 
Dakota.  There  was  not  a  lynching  in  that  State  in  1936. 
Yet  North  Dakota  is  to  be  threatened,  her  officers  are  to  be 
intimidated,  here  courts  are  to  be  overr^wed.  her  peace  offi- 
cers are  to  be  told  by  the  Senator  from.  New  YorK  that  unless 
they  perform  their  function.s — not  under  their  oaths  to  the 
State,  not  under  the  coastitution  of  their  State,  from  which 
they  get  their  title,  from  which  they  get  their  authority, 
and  from  which  they  get  their  emoluments,  -unle.ss  you 
discharge  your  duties  out  m  North  Dakota  m  the  manner 
we  m  Wa-shington  say  they  ousht  to  be  di.scharged.  we  are 
going  to  put  ycu  in  jail,  and  we  are  going  to  levy  a  fine 
agamr.t  the  taxpayers  of  your  county."  That  is  statesman- 
ship! That  is  state.^man.-hip!  That  is  piffle:  that  is  aD  it  is. 
[Laughter. '     Statesmansh.p! 

North  Carohna.  the  great  eld  State  of  North  Carolina 
had  no  lynchmgs  at  all  in  1936.  and  has  only  had  three 
from  1922  to  1936 — 15  years.  North  Carolna  is  a  great 
old  State.  Yet  Ihi.,  bill  is  aimed  at  North  Carolina.  It 
is  aimed  at  the  South.  This  is  a  bill  to  brand  us  as  bar- 
barian.^.  This  is  a  bill  to  brand  us  as  backward.  Tliis 
i.s  a  bill  to  cover  a'l  of  us  over  with  od.um.  without  keeping 
any  on  their  hand.>  if  they  can  help  it.  This  is  a  bill  to 
put  upon  us  the  livery  of  lackeys.  This  is  a  bill  to  make  our 
courts  and  ofT^cers  the  sycophants  of  Federal  authority. 
This  is  a  bill  to  strike  down  the  powers  of  the  State  courts 
and  the  Siate  c.^icers  and  ihe  States  thcm.selves.  and  substi- 
tute the  imperious  v,:ll  of  a  central  government  at 
Wa.^h. ngton. 

Talk  about  night  riders.  This  is  a  bill  to  S'-nd  Federal 
night  riders  out  over  ihe  United  States  to  dictate  to  and 
overawe  cur  own  Siate  authorities. 

Where  did  we  get  our  authority?  Why,  the  States  were 
here  before  this  Government  was  here.  The  States  were  here 
before  there  wa.s  any  Capital.  Tho  States  were  here  before 
there  was  any  Constitution,  before  there  was  any  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  States  were  here  before  George  Wash- 
ington took  command  of  the  Army  yonder  at  C:unbiidge  and 
unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Revolution.  Every  pov.-er  that 
those  Spates  did  not  spt'-cifieally  confer  upon  the  Federal 
Government  tho-'^e  Slates  otill  possess.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  by  statute — not  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment but  by  statute,  and  a  S!;my,  nasty,  mean,  low  statute 
at  that — take  away  from  us  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State. 
Mr.  President.  I  am.  not  going  to  .stand  for  it  if  I  can  help 
it.  I  am  only  a  high  private,  but  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
for  it. 

I  want  to  finish  this  roll  of  honor.  There  wa-s  no  lynching, 
not  one.  in  North  Carolina,  in  1936.  In  New  Mexico,  not  oho 
in  1936,  In  Missouri,  not  one  in  1936.  Mississippi,  one.  This 
bill  is  aimed  at  Missis.sippi.  Oh,  yes.  the  S>^nator  from  New 
York  looks  on  the  pouple  of  Mississippi  as  a  backwoods, 
hoodlum,  witch-burnmg,  ignorant,  illiterate,  shoeless  people. 
I  believe  it  was  Miss  Perkins,  was  it  net?  I  ask  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missisiiippi  iMr.  Bilbo  i,  who  said  that  they 
would  try  to  see  if  they  could  not  get  the  southern  people  to 
wear  shoes,  so  that  they  could  start  up  business  in  the 
country.  She  is  credited  with  having  made  that  statement. 
I  do  not  know  whether  iiiie  made  it  or  not,  but  early  in  thia 
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administration  she  was  credited  with  suggesting  that  a  good 
way  to  start  up  business  would  be  to  encourage  the  sale  of 
shoes  in  the  South.  Well,  we  in  the  South  buy  shoes  when 
we  get  the  money  to  buy  them.  When  New  York  and  New 
England  and  some  other  sections  do  not  take  all  of  our  money 
away  from  us  we  then  buy  something  to  wear  on  our  bodies, 
and  after  that,  then  we  get  shoes.  Of  course,  shoes  come 
after  clothes.  The  law  requires  that  you  wear  clothes.  TTie 
law  does  not  require  that  you  w^ear  shoes;  so  after  we  spend 
all  the  money  we  have  that  is  necessary  to  pay  for  clothes 
to  comply  with  the  statute  then,  if  we  have  any  money  left 
we  buy  shoes. 

Mississippi — there  was  only  one  lynching  in  that  State; 
Mississippi,  a  State  that  has  now  and  has  had  in  the  past, 
tremendous  problems  about  the  race  issue,  but  it  is  solving 
them.  Oh,  you  from  other  sections  where  you  have  not  this 
issue,  I  wish  you  might  have  some  experience  along  this  line. 
Do  you  think  we  relish  it?  Do  you  think  that  we  struggle 
with  these  intricate  and  irritating  questions  with  joy?  O  Mr. 
President,  the  burden  is  heavy;  the  yoke  is  galling;  It  stings 
us;  the  perspiration  is  irritating  on  our  galled  necks:  but  we 
are  trying  to  solve  these  problems,  and  we  are  solving  them. 
In  State  after  State  there  has  not  been  a  lynching.  If  you 
will  let  the  southern  people  alone  they  will  stop  lynching, 
but  you  are  not  going  to  stop  it  by  lynching  us  and  the 
Constitution  and  the  courts.  Who  believes  that  this  bill  will 
stop  lynching?  Nobody.  Does  the  law  against  murder  stop 
murder  in  New  York?  Does  the  law  against  stealing  stop 
stealing  in  New  York?  Instead  of  stopping  it,  they  put  a 
surtax  on  it  in  New  York.  Tlie  more  laws  that  are  passed 
the  more  they  steal.  Does  the  law  against  swindling  stop 
swindling  in  New  York?  I  read  that  they  send  men  to  the 
penitentiary  every  little  while  for  violating  the  Securities 
Act,  for  putting  out  fraudulent  bond  issues  and  fraudulent 
securities.  Did  the  law  stop  that?  No.  I  will  tell  you  what 
it  will  do.  There  will  be  more  lynchings  imder  this  bill  than 
there  were  before,  because  if  you  are  going  to  threaten  to  put 
an  officer  in  the  penitentiary  for  arresting  a  culprit  and  then 
letting  him  get  away  from  him  either  by  force  or  otherwise, 
what  incentive  is  there  for  him  to  arrest  the  criminal?  He 
will  get  into  his  car  and  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
county  and  arrest  some  fellow  for  bootlegging.  He  will  not 
be  where  the  crime  was  committed.  He  will  say,  "I  am  not 
going  to  risk  going  to  the  penitentiary  by  arresting  this 
fellow.  Tell  the  boys  that  the  fellow  is  over  there  down  the 
creek  and  if  they  can  catch  him  before  I  get  back  it  is 
entirely  satisfactory  to  me  [laughter],  and  I  will  not  violate 
any  law."  The  taxpayers  of  the  county  might  have  to  pay 
some  tax  money  under  this  bill,  but  the  officer  himself  would 
be  free.  He  would  say  "I  did  not  have  him  in  custody;  I 
went  out  looking  for  him  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
county." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what  other  States  are  free  from 
this  terrible  stain.  There  is  Maryland.  There  was  not  a 
lynching  in  Maryland  in  1936,  and  there  have  been  only  two 
in  15  years  in  that  State. 

Louisiana— in  that  State  there  was  not  one  lynching  in 
1936. 

I  have  eilready  referred  to  Kentucky.  God  bless  old 
Kentucky  for  not  lynching  anybody:  and  if  she  would  just 
quit  shooting  men  by  wholesale  in  her  feuds  she  would  be 
Improving  conditions  marvelously.  I  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  ought  to  insert  in  his  bill,  "Gangsters, 
racketeers,  feudists,  and  lawbreakers."  He  certainly  ought 
to  insert  feudists.  He  is  not  treating  Kentucky  right.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Logan  1,  who 
sits  near  me,  can  support  this  bill  unless  his  constituents  are 
properly  exempted,  just  as  the  constituents  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  are  exempted.  I  do  not  want  this  to  be  a 
sectional  bill  merely  for  New  York.  This  bill  ought  to  be 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  South  and 
exempting  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  its 
operations;  a  bill  to  catch  the  colored  votes  in  New  York;  a 


bill  to  exempt  all  voting  groups  in  the  State  of  New  York." 
Now  I  come  to  Kan.<ias.  In  that  State  there  h;'s  not  been  a 
lynching  for  years.  Indiana,  two  lynchin^'s  m  1930,  and 
none  in  1936.  Illinois,  none  in  1936.  There  was  one  in  1924, 
and  I  remember — I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
here — when  there  were  riots  in  East  St.  Louis,  and  nun 
were  shot  in  groups;  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  num.ber  has  been  estimated  as  hiph  as 
300. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Three  hundred;  b-.-t  t]:a!  kind  of 
slaughter  would  not  be  included  in  the  bill,  and  it  is  not  listed 
here  in  the  statistics.  Tliat  is  not  lynchJng:  it  is  m.erely  a 
small-sized  civil  war;  that  is  all.  I  do  not  approve  of  it:  I 
do  not  approve  of  any  kind  of  lynching  an^-where — in  N'  w 
York,  Texas,  or  anj-^-here  else. 

Georgia  had  five  lynchings.  I  will  not  discuss  the  par- 
ticular instances;  I  do  not  know  what  they  were;  doubtless 
they  were  of  terrible  character  and  greatly  infuriated  the 
people.  That,  however,  is  no  defen.se,  and  I  do  not  defend  it. 
I  want  the  press  to  be  fair  enough  to  me  to  say,  if  they  say 
anything,  that  I  am  not  defending  lynching.  The  be.'-t  way 
to  stop  lynching  is  to  stimulate  the  responsibility  of  local 
officers  and  have  them  enforce  the  law.  Senators,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  that  now. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  four  newspaper  chppings.  I  cut  them  all 
out  as  I  was  riding  from  Texas  on  the  train  in  a  period  of 
about  2  days.  I  wish  I  had  requested  my  secretary  to  cut 
similar  clippings  from  newspapers  all  over  the  United  States. 
What  do  these  clippings  show?  I  will  request  the  clerk  to 
read  the  first  one,  which  is  not  very  long.  It  refers  to  a 
trial  dowTi  in  North  Carolina,  at  Marion,  in  that  State  A 
terrible  crime  had  been  committed.  What  did  the  people 
of  that  community  do?  They  pave  the  culprit  a  trial:  they 
had  the  troops  there:  they  protected  him.  defended  him.  and 
went  on  and  tried  him  according  to  law.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  now  wants  to  penalize  North  Carolina,  to  take 
such  matters  out  of  her  hands,  to  let  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assume  control.  If  this  bill  had  been  a  law  at  that 
time  that  thing  would  not  have  happened,  because  th^  sheriff 
probably  never  would  have  found  the  guilty  one.  but  the  m.ob 
would  have  found  him  down  on  the  creek  somewhere.  I  will 
now  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  clipping  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gillette  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  the  clerk  will  read,  as  requested. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unit  of  Gu.^rd  Is  Ordf.ked  to  IAjjuon  Court     Morganton  Compaj^tt 
Is   Pkjt.^ring    Fort    Dcty    Nftxt    Whfk     Action    Fo'low.s    JrDGr  s 
Reque-st — Precatttions  Taken  To  Assure  Fair  Thial  for  NncRO 
Marion.  September  8      Morganion's  Naticnal   Guar-d  unit    Com- 
pany  B    of    the   One   Hundred    and    Fifth    Engineers.    wa.«    ordered 
Wrdncsciav  to  prepare  for  emergrncy  duty  nfxt  weelc  at   th''  trial 
of  Mann  Smith.  Negro  youth,  in  McDowell  County  supprior  court 
here   on   a   charge   of   criminally    assaulting    a   13-year-o!d    Marion 
schoolgirl. 

The  instructions  to  the  Morganton  unit  of  the  National  Gui.rd 
was  given  by  Adj.  Gen.  J.  Van  B.  Metts,  who  acted  upnii  orders  ol 
Gov.  Clyde  R.  Kocy. 

REQUESTED   BT   JTJDCE   ALLET 

Request  for  the  troops  was  made  Tuesday  by  Judr^e  Felix  E 
Alley,  of  Waynesvllle.  presiding  ever  superior  court  herr.  after  the 
trial  of  Smith  was  interrupt^^d  Tuesday  mcrninp  when  a  Maricn 
pltunber,  Fiank  Anderson,  crept  down  the  aisle  of  the  court  room 
and  without  warning  clouted  the  Negro  defendant  on  the  bead 
with  an  Iron  pipe. 

A  mistrial  was  ordered.  Anderson  was  Jailed  to  face  assault  and 
contempt  charges,  the  Negro  defendant  was  taken  to  A.shevlUe  for 
safekeeping,  and  a  new  trial  was  set  to  begin  Monday  morning. 
when  the  task  of  selecting  a  jury  from  a  new  special  venire  will 
get  under  way. 

OFFICEr.S    VISIT    MASION 

Upon  receiving  Irtstructlons  Wcdner,day  from  Adjutant  General 
Metts,  Capt.  Howell  J.  Hatcher,  commanding  officer  of  the  Mor- 
ganton National  Guard  company,  and  two  lieutenant.-,  James  W 
Amos  and  A.  L.  Shupiug,  came  to  Marlon  in  the  afternoon  for 
reconnaissance  In  preparation  for  encampment  here  Sunday  night 
or  early  Monday  morning. 

Captain  Hatcher  would  not  say  whether  the  company's  full 
strength  of  65  men  or  a  lesser  number  wUl  be  brought  here. 
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Mr.  CONNALI,Y.     Mr.  President 
that  article.     Senators  have  jast 
account  of  an  Instance  happening 
Carolina  in  the  South;  North  Carol 
tlon  of  America,  the  illiterate 
great  old  Commonwealth,  it  Is  tn 
that  needs  reforming  at  the  hand3 
York.    North  Carolina  has  to  be 
did  she  do?     A  colored  man  was 
assaulting  a  13-year-old  Marion 
If  there  is  within  all  the  black  ca 
that  stirs  more  deeply  the  passioni 
another,  it  is  the  act  of  some 
pure  and  beloved  woman;  and  if  of 
blacker  and  deeper  in  the  dye  of 
it  is  where  that  crime  is  committed 
set  of  circumstances  could  be 
brought  about  mob  violence,  we 
what  did  the  judges  of  North 
law  oCBcers  in  North  Carolina  dd 
troops.    They  had  the  National 
cringing  scoundrel  so  they  could 
Was  he  mobbed?    No.    He  was 
and  according  to  the  due  processes 

Yet  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.    He  wants  to  take 
hands  of  the  State  authorities. 
done?    He  wants  to  turn  these 
United  States  marshal  somewhere 
a  little  marshal  do?    What  will 
law?     He  will  go  down  and  sue 
cent  taxpayers  of  the  county  pay 
of  the  victim.    He  would  make 
who  do  not  believe  in  lynching, 
things,  who  go  about  their  busy 
their  own  business,  pay  a  heavy 
"These  would  include  citizens 
church  worshiping  their  God  and 
ment  of  the  laws,  and  yet  the  bill 
New  York  would  penalize  such  ci 
a  tremendous  fine  because  a  c 
In    their   county.    Here   was   a 
Guard  was  called  out  to  uphold 
lives. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  if 
will  solve  this  problem  of  lynchinj 
It.    The  number  of  deaths  by  thjjt 
has  been  decreasing  as  the  years 
has  gone  the  level  of  lynching  In 
to  keep  your  hands  off  our  Institiitions 
this  meddling,  if  we  do  not  have 
if  we  do  not  have  these  irritatloiis 
called  reformers,  we  will  solve 
"so-called"  reformers.    They  are 
exploiters.    They    exploit   the 
"work"  him.    II  they  do  not  get 
vote.    The  colored  exploiters  get 
white  exploiters  get  the  Negroes' 
tance  agitators,  these  so-called 
the  South  would  struggle  with 
problem.    Heavy  though  its  burden 
bends  our  backs  and  wearies  our 
and  we  will  solve  it.    But  we 
sented  and  resisted  again  and 
to  resent  and  resist,  these  long- 
to  pluck  the  South  by  the  neck 
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I  wish  to  comment  on 
leard  read  a  newspaper 
It  Marion.  N.  C— North 
na  of  the  backward  sec- 
North  Carolina,  a 
but  part  of  a  section 
)f  the  Senator  from  New 
made  over   anew.    What 
charged  with  criminally 
sdhoolgirl.     Mr.  President, 
('gory  of  crime  one  crioje 
of  the  human  soul  than 
i  brute  who  violates  a 
such  crimes  there  is  one 
criminality  than  another, 
against  a  child.    If  a 
that  would  have 
it  in  this  case.     But 
do?     What  did  the 
They   called   out  the 
present  to  protect  the 
him  according  to  law. 
under  the  Constitution 
of  law. 

York  wants  to  reform 
these  matters  out  of  the 
What  more  could  they  have 
over  to  some  little 
What  more  could  such 
do  under  this  proposed 
county  and  make  in  no- 
heavy  fine  to  the  famcly 
ilnocent  men  and  women, 
who  do  not  condone  such 
avocations  and  attend  to 
penalty  in  such  cases. 

may  be  out  yonder  at 

praying  for  the  enforce- 

the  junior  Senator  from 

t^ns  and  make  them  pay 

like  this  was  committed 

(jase    where   the   National 

the  law  and  to  protect 


you  will  let  us  alone  we 
We  are  already  solvitng 
kind  of  violation  of  law 
go  by.    Lower  and  lower 
the  South.    We  pray  you 
If  we  do  not  have 
long-distance  meddiitig, 
stirred  up  by  these  So- 
problem.    I  call  them 
not  reformers.    They  are 
That    is    all.    They 
his  money  they  get  his 
he  Negroes'  money.     The 
votes.    If  these  long-dis- 
would  let  us  alone 
ts  burden   and  solve   the 
may  be,  a  burden  that 
X)dies,  we  will  struggle  on 
resented,  we  have  re- 
and  we  shall  continue 
reformers  who  want 
bold  us  up  to  scorn  and 
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shame  when  their  own  vestments  are  all  covered  owr  with 
soil  and  slime.  I  wish  more  of  thepe  rfformfrs  would  go 
through  a  dry-cleaning  e.^tabli5hment  before  tho'  cfTer  their 
laundering  facilities  to  the  South,     i  Laughter.] 

I  have  here  a  press  dispatch  about  an  incident  in  my  own 
State.  What  is  Texai  doing  toward  maintaining  the  law 
and  preventmg  lynching^  I  shall  ask  the  clerk  to  read  an- 
other new.spaper  item.  These  inc!dent,s  are  all  within  a 
period  of  a  few  days.  One  occurred  on  S'r'ptember  8.  one 
September  20,  and  one  September  21.  In  every  one  of  these 
cases  lynching  was  prevented  by  the  authorities  and  not 
by  some  little  two-bit  Federal  marshal  appointed  by  some 
Senator  who  is  afraid  to  vote  according  to  the  Con.siitution, 
but  wants  to  gather  up  a  lit'le  handful  of  votes.  I  ask  the 
clerk  to  read  the  item  d;itrd  Marshall,  Tex.,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Sihwellenbach  in  the 
chair).    Without  objection,  the  clerk  will  read,  as  requested. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TWE.NTY-TWO    P.^TROL    COCHTHOV^F    TN    TTX AS 

MAr..'^H.\LL.  September  20  -  Stfel-h'-lmrted  T.  xa5  National  Guard- 
men  -.vith  bayoneted  r.fle.«  patrolled  the  courthouse  Inwn  and 
courtroom  today  when  Henderson  and  Ro.scoe  Ycung.  Negroes. 
went  to  trial  for  the  robbery-assault  of  a  Longvicw  ccuple  near 
Lansing  August  22 

Four  officers  and  16  enlistf-d  m^n  under  Capt.  Ray  C,  Allen. 
Seventy-second  BT:i:::df  headquarters  company,  were  stationed 
about  the  courthoust>  a.s  protection  nealnst  possible  virlence  dur- 
ing the  trials.  Captain  .\i;en  questioned  all  who  entered  parts  of 
the  buildms  leading  to  th"  courtroom. 

Four  T^xas  Rant^ers  were  part  of  a  heavy  puard  «urrourding 
the   defendants   when   thev   entered    the   co'irtrryim   this   morning. 

The  Negroes  wer>>  indicted  separatf'ly  for  robbery  by  firearms 
and  a.s.«iauU  upon  Mr  and  Mrs  Georee  Reed.  The  alleged  ofTense 
occurred  while  the  Reeds  wne  travelins:;  from  Longvlew  to  Ar- 
kan.sas.  The  State  charges  wh.te-robed  Negroes  forced  the  couple 
to  stop  near  Hall.sviUe  and  at  pistol  point  took  $144  and  a  watch 
and  attacked  them 

At  noon  four  Jurors  had  been  '^husen  Judge  W.  H.  Strength 
overruled  a  defense  motion  to  transfer  'he  case  of  Henderson 
Young  to  a  Juvenile  court  on  the   ground   he  was  under   17. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  that  as  evidence 
not  from  my  ovm  lips.  Those  are  not  my  words.  They  are 
the  words  of  a  well-known  press  association,  the  Associated 
Press,  a  great  Nation-wide  news  service  that  carries  the  news 
from  coast  to  coast  and  lrap.>  across  the  ocean  to  other  lands. 
What  does  this  press  dispatch  d:sclose?  Here  were  two  col- 
ored men  who  robbed  a  white  man  and  his  wife  and  attacked 
them.  The  Texas  authorities  tried  those  men.  They  were 
not  mobbed.  They  were  tried  according  *o  law,  and  in  order 
to  in.^ure  trial  by  law  the  authorities  called  out  the  National 
Guard. 

What  more  would  the  jimior  Senator  from  New  York  have 
us  do?  When  we  riik  our  lives  to  protect  a  craven  scoundrel 
who  as.'^aults  our  women  and  robs  our  men,  and  yet  we  stand 
up  and  offer  our  lives  m  defense  of  his  rights  to  a  trial  under 
the  Constitution  and  under  the  law,  what  more  would  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  have  us  do?  I  venture  to 
say  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  would  not  risk  one  of 
the  hairs  of  his  head  m  such  an  cnterpri.se.  Not  one  of  the 
hairs  of  his  head  would  he  risk  to  stand  up  in  defense  of 
such  a  scoundrel,  nor  would  he  offer  his  life  to  prevent  the 
violence  of  a  mob  in  such  a  case.  Yet  ihat  is  what  was  done 
in  our  State. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  pointed  out  that  at 
Athens,  Tex.,  a  Negro  had  a.v-:aulted  a  young  white  fTirl  on 
her  way  to  school.  That  crime  aroused  the  passions  of  the 
people  of  the  community  and  some  rumors  existed  as  to  the 
possible  organization  of  a  mob.  The  brave  sheriff  of  that 
county  went  out  and  said  to  the  people,  "I  am  your  sheriff 
and  I  am  going  to  protect  this  man  with  my  life."  He  would 
have  given  up  his  life  if  need  De  to  protect  this  craven 
scoundrel.  He  talked  to  the  people  and  vmdicated  his  course 
in  protecting  that  man.    The  man  was  tried  according  to  law. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  and  tr3nng  to  do  in  the  South. 
We  are  trying  to  carry  out  the  law.  We  are  teaching  our 
people  and  our  officers  that  we  will  stand  by  them  when  they 
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do  their  duty.  Where  do  they  get  authority  for  that  duty? 
They  get  it  from  the  State  of  Texas.  Tlity  derive  it  from 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  from  the  same 
source  they  d^^ive  thci:-  oath  wliich  they  take  to  uphold 
the  laws  of  Texas.  They  do  not  gei  tlieir  authority  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Tliey  do  not  get  their  pay  from  the 
Federal  Government.  They  do  not  derive  their  functions 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Yet  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  would  take  all  the  power  away  from  them  and 
from  the  State  of  Texas  and  would  sa>',  "We  will  set  up  a 
little  Federal  functionary  who  will  tell  you  how  you  shall 
perform  your  duties  as  a  State." 

Mr.  President,  this  Government  of  curs  is  compKJsed  of 
two  systems.  One  is  the  Federal  system.  Every  citizen  in 
the  Republic  is  a  citizen  of  that  Federal  system.  Such  duties 
as  he  owes  to  the  Federal  Government  he  owes  directly  to 
It.  They  do  not  pass  through  any  State.  They  do  not  pass 
through  any  county,  but  they  go  directly  to  the  Federal 
Government.  As  to  his  duties,  his  obligations  and  his  tax 
burdens,  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  Federal  Republic,  and  at  the 
same  moment  he  is  a  citizen  of  a  State.  He  is  a  citizen  of 
two  sovereignties,  and  his  duties  to  the  State  must  be  paid 
directly  to  the  State — not  through  the  Federal  Government, 
but  directly  to  the  State.  Tliat  is  our  theory.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  each  one  is  limited.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  one  is 
well  defined  and  marked  out. 

So  in  this  case  the  Federal  Grovernment  has  no  right  to 
supervise  the  State.  It  has  no  right  to  direct  the  State  itself. 
Why,  Mr.  President,  we  may  not  levy  an  income  tax  on  the 
salary  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  within  a  State,  because  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  impose  a 
hindrance  upon  the  operatioris  of  a  State  officer.  Yet  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  tell  you  that  while  we  may 
not  tax  a  jus;  ice  of  the  peace  a  dollar  and  a  half  on  tiis 
salary,  we  may  pass  a  law  that  will  control  and  direct  the 
sherifls  and  the  judces  and  the  peace  officers,  and  lay  a  tax 
not  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  but  of  $5,000  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
a  county!  Oh.  consist.ency !  Coiisistency!  But  Mr.  Justice 
Black  says  you  cannct  do  it.  Mr.  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  vot<^d  for  Mr.  Black's  confirmation,  says  he  is 
going  to  do  it.  Thank  God,  v.e  shall  hear  from  Mr.  Black 
again!  He  has  the  last  say.  He  is  on  the  Court  now,  and 
you  I  annut  get  him  off.     [Laughter.] 

I  a:n  proud  of  this  performance  in  my  own  State.  I  am 
net  here  to  defend  lyTiching.  I  am  here  to  oppose  it.  I  am 
offering  this  proof,  tliis  witness,  that  we  are  enforcing  the 
law  against  l%^ching.  If  this  kind  of  a  process  goes  on  long, 
though,  if  .such  a  bill  as  this  should  be  passed  here,  I  am 
going  to  introduce  at  the  next  session  a  bill  to  regulate  New- 
York.  I  am  going  to  try  to  stop  murders  in  New  York  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  going  to  see 
if  the  Federal  G-men  cannot  trace  down  the  murderers  of 
Dutch  Schuitz  and  his  six  patriotic  associates  over  on  the 
East  Side  who  robbed  and  stole  and  hijacked,  pnd  they  got 
over  in  the  wrong  precinct,  and  another  gang  took  them  out 
and  killed  seven  of  them,  and  none  of  them  has  ever  been 
arrested  or  prosecuted  or  convicted,  so  I  am  told.  If  I  am 
in  error,  I  will  ask  the  Senators  from  New  York — first  the 
senior  Senator,  and  then  the  junior  Senator — to  correct  me. 
Does  either  of  the  Senators  from  New  York  know  whether 
or  not  the  murderers  of  Dutch  Schuitz  and  his  band  have 
ever  been  convicted? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  a  num- 
ber of  them  escaped  to  Texas.  [Laughter.]  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  that.     At  all  events,  they  'c^t  the  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  sure  the  tjnator  would  know. 
[Laufxhter.l  I  suppose  he  knew  when  they  left,  and  if  he 
had  been  a  law-ab.dlng  man  he  would  have  let  the  Gcvenior 
of  Texas  know  that  they  were  going  lo  Texas;  and  if  that  is 
done  we  will  apprehend  them  and  send  them  back  to  New 
Yoik.  There  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  that  requires  the 
extradition  of  criminals  from  one  State  to  another.  It  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  War  between  the  States  in  connec- 


tion with  the  extradition  of  runaway  slaves.  That  is  a  part 
of  the  Ccnstiiutio!:;  and  if  tlie  ."-cnior  Senator  from  New 
York  will  give  me  the  names  of  these  parties,  and  if  they 
are  in  Texas,  I  guarantee  him  that  they  will  be  apprehended 
and  sent  back  to  New  York  lor  the  purjxis^  of  t>eing  prose- 
cuted in  the  couits  of  New  York — not  simply  for  voting  pur- 
poses, but  for  prosecuting  purposes,  I  wiU  say  to  the  Senator. 
1  Laughter.] 

Of  course.  I  know  the  Senator  from  New  York  was  merely 
engaging  in  a  pleasantry.  Yes;  we  have  a  lot  of  immigrants 
into  Texas  from  other  States.  Seme  of  them  are  law- 
breakers, it  is  true,  but  they  change  their  names.  Tht  y 
put  on  disguises.  They  do  not  let  us  know  who  they  are 
because  when  we  find  a  lawbreaker  in  Texa.s,  whether  he  is 
from  Ntw  York  or  whether  he  is  a  native,  we  prostcute  hmr, 
whetlicr  he  is  colored  or  whether  he  is  white. 

I  offer  this  proof  again  to  show  you  that  we  in  Texas  are 
undertaking  to  protect  the  criminals  in  their  rights  lo  a 
higher  degree  than  it  is  done  in  New  York. 

Here  is  another  statement  from  Missouri.  Even  in  Mis- 
souri they  are  making  progress  against  IjT.ching.  [laugh- 
ter.] I  ask  to  have  the  clerk  read  the  matter  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  cle;k 
will  read  as  requested. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  a~k  the  Senator  from 
Texas  how  long  the  document  is? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  just  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CLARK.  Resenlng  the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Seiiator  fr:m  T(  xas  state  h?w  long  it  is. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  one 
column.     '  Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  have  no  object  ion. 

The  PRESIDU^G  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  read. 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SIIFRIFF  FC:i-S   LVNCK   MOB   SEEKING   NEdEO 

Coi.rMRiA.  Mo  September  21  — Frank  Coleman,  a  young  Negro 
ex-convict  charg/ft  witV;  a'=-saultlng  an  86-vear-old  '■vhite  v.  cman,  was 
held  in  another  county  Jail  for  safekeeping  Tuesday  after  a  crowd 
of  aboui.  200  persons  m.-irched  on  the  Boone  County  j'.:.Ll  Monday 
night  and  demanded  C>:leman, 

Sheriff  Pleas  Wright  was  able  to  di.'=p.^rse  the  crr-.vd  only  after 
he  ijen.'iiUed  a  conimitice  of  two  to  seprch  the  Jail  and  confirm 
his  annouucemeut  that  Coleman  had  been  tCiktii  to  another 
county. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  exampb^ 
of  Missouri.  Mi.ssouri.  within  her  own  rights,  ir  controlling 
lynching,  and  prohibiting  lynchings.  and  protec*ing  crim- 
inals, and  seeinc  that  they  get  a  fair  trial.  Tne  Senator 
from  Missouri  did  not  seem  to  want  to  have  this  matter  read 
if  it  was  of  any  length. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.   President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONN.^LLY      Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  objection  to  any  Senator  reading 
a  document  of  any  reasonable  length;  but.  as  one  Senator,  I 
do  not  propose  to  grant  consent  to  another  reading  of  4  or  5 
hours. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Oh,  no;  oh,  no! 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  want  to  assist  the  filibuster  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Well,  I  never  yet  have  objected  to  any- 
body reading  an  enccmium  upon  my  State  where  it  has  recited 
that  m<y  people  were  upholding  the  law.  I  should  not  ob- 
ject if  they  read  a  whole  pai'e  vindicating  th:  ability  of  the 
people  of  my  own  Stute  to  enforce  their  ov.-n  laws  without 
the  dictation  of  outside  influence.  It  seems  to  be  the  po.-si- 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  however,  that  hi.s  people 
are  not  capable  of  self-government;  that  they  are  not  able 
to  set  up  courts  that  will  do  their  duty:  that  thry  are  not 
able  to  elect  officials  who  have  the  coui-arc  and  the  integrity 
and  tlie  honesty  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  pi  elect  criminals 
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in  their  trials,  and  so  he  wants  to 
on  the  Federal  Government.    I  do  not . 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  jrield.  always 

Mr.  CLARK.    There  are  a  very 
the  State  of  Missouri  of  which  I  am 
am  not  in  the  least  proud  of  the  fac< 
few  years  there  have  been  IjTichings 
sourt  even  l3^chlngs  In  my  native 
sort  of  thing  that  I  am  going  lo 
possibly  can  to  wiping  out. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  congratulate 
demnation  erf  lynching.    I  condemn  it 
Is  a  follower  of  Jefferson,  or  is 
from  the  Democratic  Party,  which  foi 
the  doctrine  that  the  functions  thai 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  State 
It  ought  to  be  stimulated — not 
regulated  by  some  distant  power,  but 
of  the  citizenship  should  t>e  increase^ 
aroused  so  that  they  will  perform 
should  be  ashamed  to  stand  upon  thli 
great  State  like  Texas,  and  say  that 
so  politically  dishonest  or  so  incapable 
craven  that  we  cannot  enforce  our  own 
our  own  institutions.    If  I  felt  that 
should  surrender  my  seat  In  this  body 
"Let   us   incorporate  one  great   Natidn 
States."     I  should  not  want  to  stanil 
Senate  and  say  that  because  there  are 
In  my  State,  the  people  of  my  State 
themselves,  and  we  want  to  take  from 
and  give  It  to  the  Federal  Governmen 

That,  in  effect,  is  what  the 
said.    He  said  that  because  there 
ings  somewhere  in  Missouri,  he 
the  State  of  Missouri  the  control  of  i 
officers  and  give  it  to  the  Federal 
not.    I  do  not. 

I  hope  the  newspapers  will  carry 
I  grieve.  Mr.  President,  that  one  who 
whose  father  for  more  than  a  quarter 
the  floors  of  the  Congress  and  fough 
self-government,  for  the  strength  anc 
to  perform  their  functions  and  their 
<rf  Jefferson,  that  leading  members  of 
should  be  the  ones  now  to  espouse 
doctrine  from  foreign  shores,  of  a 
tatinf  to  and  overawing  the  States,  so 
every  little  constable,  has  to  readjus 
to  Washington  and  listen  to  Washingtpn 
•overrtgnty   that   elected  hlmt   and 
which  he  draws  his  power.    I  repudla^ 
ing  even  from  an  eminent  man  like 
Missouri. 

I  dare  say  that  the  people  of 
any  such  doctrine.    Do  they  believe 
tlon?    Do  they  believe  in  their  owt 
Do  they  believe  in  their  own  weaki^ss. 
will  not  enforce  thetr  own  laws,  and 
In  the  MMirts?    Do  they  believe  that 
speaklnf  here  today?    I  do  not  believe 
Is  an  echo:  It  is  a  throw-back  wiice! 
some  distant  age.    It  is  not  the  voicje 
not  the  voice  of  the  Democracy  of 
voice  of  the  people  of  Missouri  to 
dastardly  that  they  are  afraid  to  stan( 
rtshts  to  govern  themselves.    That  is 
because  here  Is  a  case  that  shows 
me  state  the  attitude  of  the  people 
question. 

Out  at  Columbia.  Mo.,  a  negro,  an 
and  attacked  an  86-year-oid  white 
The  officer  of  the  law  protected  him 


confer  that  jurisdiction 
tlie  Senator  yield? 


gr^t  many  things  about 

exceedingly  proud.    I 

that  during  the  past 

in  the  State  of  Mis- 

dounty;  and  it  is  that 

cc  ntribute  everything  I 


Senator  on  his  con- 
also;  but  the  Senator 
to  be.     He  comes 
150  years  has  taught 
belong  to  the  Stale 
if  the  State  is  weak 
not  bought,  not 
hat  the  responsibility 
and  .stimulated  and 
r  own  duty.    Why,  I 
floor,  representing  a 
my  people  are  either 
or  so  cowardly  and 
laws  and  maintain 
about  my  State.  I 
and  go  back  and  say, 
and  wipe   out    the 
on  the  floor  of  the 
one  or  two  lynchinfjs 
lire  not  able  to  govern 
hem  their  sovereignty 


woman 


aid 


November  17 


from  Missouri  has 
one  or  two  lynch- 
to  take  away  from 
courts  and  its  peace 
Well    I  do 


Government 


that 


b?ars 


news  to  the  country. 

s  an  honored  n.ime, 

of  a  century  stood  on 

:  for  democratic  Iccal 

virility  of  the  States 

iluties,  that  a  follover 

the  Democratic  Pa'-ty 

alien  doctrine,  this 

consolidated  empire  d:c- 

tjhat  every  little  ofiBcer. 

his  vision  and  look 

rather  than  to  the 

he   sovereignty   from 

that  doctrine,  com- 

thjc  senior  Senator  from 


tl-is 


la 


Missouri  do  not  believe  in 

their  own  degrada- 

political  cowardice? 

that  they  cannot  and 

pf-otect  people  in  trials 

Is  that  their  voice 

it  is.    Ah.  that  voice 

It  comes  back  from 

of  Jefferson.    It  is 

It  is  not  the 

adbiit  that  they  are  so 

up  and  defend  their 

not  true  of  Missouri. 

it  is  not  true.    Let 

of  Missouri  on   this 


Mssouri. 


thft 


ex-convict,  assaulted 

What  happened? 

the  people  of  Mis- 


souri will  stand  by  that  officer,  the  peopl-  of  Missouri  will 
sustain  him.  The  people  of  Missouri  believe  that  tliat  is  the 
way  to  handle  such  a  case,  for  the  sheriff  to  protect  the  man 
and  take  him  to  another  county,  if  need  be. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  belief,  that  Is  my  doctrine,  that 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  powers  of  the  State  to  perform  their 
own  duties  and  to  stand  on  their  own  legs,  not  on  somebody 
else's  legs,  not  on  stilts,  distant  from  the  source  of  authority, 
but  a  great  Commonwealth  which  pretend'^  to  be  a  State 
which  cannot  defend  nv-n  being  tried  for  crime,  cannot  do 
anything  that  is  essential  to  sovereitrnty.  If  they  either  can- 
not or  they  will  not,  then  State  government  is  a  failure.  But 
they  can  and  they  are  doing  so  under  the  stimulation  and 
under  the  teaching  that  is  going  on.  They  are  doing  it  in  my 
State;  they  are  doing  it  in  Missouri;  they  are  doing  it  in 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  a  little  further  and  then  I  shall 
be  through  I  am  worn.  But  I  do  not  mind  being  worn  if  I 
can  serve  an  honorable  cau.se.  Our  forefathers  died  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  shed  their  blood  for 
this  dual  system.  Some  of  thpm  w-'n^  out  on  the  battlefields 
never  to  come  back  becau.'-e  th'>y  I^v^d  the  Constitution  and 
the  powers  and  the  rights  of  the  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Federal  Government  on  The  other.  So  why  should  we 
grow  weary,  why  should  we  bother  about  our  own  comfort? 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  this  debate  I  shall  prob- 
ably desire  to  submit  some  further  remarks,  but  at  this  point 
I  should  like  to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  without 
reading  two  tables  show.ng  the  decrease  of  lynching  over  the 
years  throughout  the  United  States.  I  should  like  to  have 
that  incorporated  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Is  there  objection^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow.s: 
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1  2  \vfi;t«><;  in  Tcr.t^r^-^fr.  IW?  (-f-e  ^oiirre  in  note  2V  2  wh;te,«  in  (^:\lifornis,  W:^  (New  York  Tiinos,  J, in   2.  W.\.  p.  2). 
« 1  foreien-born  white  in  Florida.  IVM).     Piiper,  .\rthur  F.    The  trape<ly  of  lynchiiit'.  VSSi.  p.  3.    |H\ir»(i4  tU.J 
•1  wliite  m  C'eorgia.  ly2()  (Nt'w  York  Tunes.  Feb.  2r>,  iy27,  p.  .'i;   Literarj,'  DUiest.  Dec   4,  It/SC,  ]\  ll>i. 

♦1  wt'Ue  in  .North   Dakota,  IWll;  1  white  in  Ktinsn;,  W.i'2:  1  white  in  Kentucky,  l'.4;i2  (C  S.  Con^'^ess,  Sc:iit«  roinmii  t^'*  on  the  Ju  hciary. 
cf  Ivnohiiis.     Hearin;;-  itctore  a  subcommittee  on  S.  197f>.  73d  Coqk..  2d  f«e.ss  .  l'J34.  p.  t>fi. 

*  1  Mciitau  lu  New  Mixic*,  l\>2\  1  wh.ie  in  Teva«.  1929.     iCo.ngrks.-ion,\l  Relokp,  May  ■(,  ]':m,  yr.'..  77,  pp.  2v'26  2S27.) 

8oi:rce,s;  (1)  N\-gro  Year  Fiook.  Tuskc^jee  Ins!itu:p,  1925-26.  P-  402.  Figures  for  1922.  I!>23.  1921.  ;2'  Wo.-M  .Vhnan'i"  ,'fi>:iiri";  for  ITCS  to  m^,  inr;i.";;vf^  lO'C  p  :?'"  ]028 
r.  327:  lO.M.  p.  W2:  193'^,  p.  4(t2;  1931.  p.  4V);  19:?2.  p  .3*3;  193.?.  p  T23:  19,34,  p  286;  1!«.\  p  2Ki;  ly.V .  p  2-(i;  19.(7  [i  2N2.  Fieur-s  ww  ooinpilivl  for  the  Aliimnw  byMonr.* 
N.  Work,  director  of  records  and  research.  Tustepee  Instltut*',  -Mahfiina,  and  editor  of  the  Negro  Yfi»r  Book.  The  Almanac  for  any  givt-ii  year  contains  tbtlyuching  ttsur^'* 
for  the  stciini  preceding  year.     (3)  New  Y'ork  Times.  Jan.  1,  1937,  p  27.    Figures  for  iy36. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  I  made  a  rather  elaborate  speech  on  this  subject, 
viewing  it  from  a  constitutional  standpoint.  I  undertook  to 
point  out  in  that  address  that  the  fourteenth  amendment 
affords  no  basis  whatever  for  the  assertion  or  the  pretensions 
of  power  which  this  bill  sets  forth.  I  then  quoted  from  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who.  though  his  soul  was  in  constant  eruption  with 
passion  and  prejudice  against  the  South,  did  not  seem  even 
to  approximate  in  heat  or  in  temper  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  This  is  what  Mr.  Stevens  said  about  what  the  four- 
teenth amendment  provided: 

The  Constitution  limits  only  the  action  of  Congress  and  Is  not 
a  limitation  on  the  States.  This  amendment  eupplles  that  defect 
and  allows  Congress  to  correct  the  tmjust  legislation  of  the  States 
BO  far  that  the  law  which  operates  upon  one  man  shall  operate 
equally  upon  all.  WhaiLver  law  punishes  a  white  man  for  a  crime 
shall  punish  the  black  man  precisely  In  the  sam.e  way  and  to  the 
same  degree. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  was  the  spon- 
sor of  the  fourteenth  amendment  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, pointed  out  that  it  was  directed  not  at  the  acts 
of  individuals  but  at  th?  actions  of  States  in  passing  laws. 
It  simply  prcMbits  the  State  as  a  State  from  passing  a  law 
which  discriminates  between  men  of  different  colors  or  dif- 
ferent race^.  He  said  it  afforded  no  basis  whatever  for 
Federal  action  against  individuals. 

What  did  James  G.  Bla;ne,  who  was  familiar  v/ith  the 
transactions  relating  to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  say? 
Sr':akins  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  he 
stated: 

Both    of    those    amendments    operate    upon    the    power    of    the 

Stat 


And  listen  to  tlus — 

and  do  not  have  reference   to  those   Irregular  acts  of  the  people 

which  find  no  authorization  in  the  public  statutes. 

In  other  words,  the  fourteenth  amendment  does  not  relate 
to  the  acts  of  individuals,  but  before  it  becomes  operative, 
the  State  by  statute  must  pass  some  act  which  discriminates; 
and  if  it  does,  it  is  stricken  down  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Blaine  also  said: 

The  defect  In  both  amendments,  Insofar  as  their  main  object  of 

securing  rights  to  the  colored  man  Is  Involved,  Ues  in  the  fact  that 
they  don't  operate  directly  upon  the  people. 


In  other  words,  the  fourteenth  amendment  cannot  afTord 
the  basis  of  any  Federal  action  to  operate  directly  upon  the 
people:  it  must  operate  upon  the  State  as  a  Stat^?  asserting 
its  power  through  a  statute. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  go  on  and  dLscuss 
at  great  length  the  constitutional  aspect  of  this  bill;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
decisions  to  which  reference  will  be  made  by  other  Senators 
who  follow  me  in  this  debate,  has  held  that  similar  laws 
relating  to  the  civil  rights  of  individuals  are  not  within  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government.  They  held  unconsti- 
tutional the  famous  civil-rights  bill  which  was  passed  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  reconstruction.  That  measure  made 
it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  hotel  keeper,  theater  proprietor, 
or  railway  operator  to  deny  to  colored  people  the  same  priv- 
ileges they  offered  to  white  peot>le.  In  other  v.ords.  a  hotel 
had  to  receive  colored  guests  just  as  it  d:d  white  guests,  and 
theaters  and  all  other  places  of  public  gatherings  had  to  do 
tlie  same;  but  the  Supreme  Court,  when  that  case  reached  it, 
held  that  the  Federal  Government  had  no  jaowcr  to  regulate 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  States,  and  that  these  powers  re- 
lated to  the  police  authority  rested  purely  wAhm  the  States — 
that  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  directed  at  the  States  as 
States. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Harris  against  the  United  States 
the  question  arose  a.s  to  whether  the  Federal  Government 
could  pass  a  law  providing  that  people  who  gathered  together 
on  the  highways  and  molested  others  could  be  prosecuted 
criminally,  a  law  very  much  like  the  bill  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  now  sponsoring.  In  the  Harris  case  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  such  a  law  was  unconstitutional,  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  right  to  go  into  the  boundaries 
of  a  State  and  say  that  the  acts  of  private  individuals  could 
be  made  a  Federal  offense. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  No  authority  can  be  found  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  for  this  proposed  legislation.  It  has  been  urged 
here  repeatedly  in  the  years  that  are  gone.  Many  times  simi- 
lar bills  have  been  pressed  to  the  lips  of  those  of  us  from  the 
South,  and  not  because  we  defend  lynching.  I  abhor  lynch- 
ing as  I  abhor  any  other  kind  of  murder.  But  there  are  those 
who  will  never  be  content  until,  like  old  Socrates  drinking 
the  last  drops  of  the  hemlock,  this  bitter  cup  shall  be  pr&ssed 
to  our  lips  and  we  can  be  made  to  drink  it  to  its  bitterest 
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dregs.    I  recent   !t.  I  resist  it.     As 
South.  I  am  tired  of  being  branded 
tired  of  having  economic  laws  passkl 
upon  us.  and  enrich  and  glorify  othei 
lie.     I  am  urcd  of  politicians  using  th? 
us.     Mr.  President,  the  old  Democrat 
out  of  every  other  section  of  the  Repu  dUc 
the  South,  and  we  nurtured  her,  w( 
fought  for  her  when  she  was  repudiated 
fought  for  her  when  they  would  not 
In  Illinois.    In  other  places  we  kept  t|ie 
alive.    All  the  great  honors — we  are 
m  other  sections  of  the  Republic  shal 
Mr.  Pre-sident.  I  say  it  Is  a  bitter 
see  other  Democrats  whom  we  have 
this  body,  whom  we  have  helped 
lions,  vent  their  spleen  and  enmity 
pressing  this  bitter  cup  to  our  lips 
Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any 
destinies  of  a  political-overruling 
when  we  shall  come  into  our  own. 
increasing:  we  are  opening  up  great 
upon  the  highways  of  the  world.     W^ 
what  from  the  wounds  that  we  s 
ago. 

I  want  to  say  to  these  gentlemen 
as  illiterate,  who  would  brand  us 
when  that  time  shall  come  we  shal 
welcome  them  to  our  shores. 
fighting  the  battles  of  this  Republic. 
of  those  who  will  vote  for  the  bill  tc 
somewhere  over  in  Europe,  God  tnoyf 
in  Germany  or  some  other  place, 
that  were  alien  to  everything  Americtin 

Mr.  President,  as  a  southerner,  as 
from  the  South.  I  want  the  world  tc 
that  I  shall  resist  these  mean,  low 
cal  effect  upon  our  honored  and  brav^e 
and  gallant  people  of  the  South. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  suggest  the  absence 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.     Tht 
The  legislative  clerk   called  the 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 
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old  Democratic  Party 
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have  them. 

dose  for  Democrats  to 
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elevate  to  great  posi- 
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Andrew! 

Aahunt 

Aiutln 
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BuiUtMtl 

BarUey 

Bwiy 

BUbo 

Bone 

Bormh 

Biidsc* 

Brpwn.  M.  H. 

BulUey 

Bulov 

Btirk* 

Bym 

Brynea 

Capper 

caraway 

Cbavei 


Clark 

CXtnnaUy 

Copeland 

Dleterlch 

Donabey 

Duffy 

Blender 

Pracler 

Oeorse 

Qlbeon 

OUletu 

Olaas 

Qravea 

Green 

Oufley 

Hale 

Harrlaon 

Hatch 

Uayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 


quoium 
Wish 


becaise 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Ing  answered  to  their  names,  a 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  President.  I 
on  the  part  of  myself  and  all  the 
opposing  the  pending  motion  every 
«e  are  indulging  in  or  exercising  a 
that  this  debate  was  in  the  nature  o 
participate  in  it.    That  is  not 
Ion  that  there  are  times  when  a 
I  do  not  think  that  a  filibuster 
these  circumstances.    I  believe  that 
in  the  Senate  would  tend  to  discredit 
of  the  unusual  circumstances  in 
Moreover,  I  am  of   the  opinion 
motion  or   on   this   bill   would   be 
with  •  or  10.  or  iierhaps  a  dozen. 
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ice  in  the  inscrutable 

there  may  come  a  time 

We  are  growing:  we  are 

ports  in  the  South  out 

are  getting  back  some- 

ufr4red  over  half  a  century 

\rho  would  brand  us  now 

iow  as  barbarians,  that 

not  reply  in  kind.    We 

While  our  forefathers  were 

the  forefathers  of  many 

shackle  the  South  were 

.'s  whether  in  Russia  or 

associating  with  elements 

m. 

a  Member  of  the  Senate 

know  that  I  resent  and 

cowardly  attacks  for  politi- 

people  and  the  glorious 

of  a  quorum, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll, 
roll,   and   the   fcliowlng 


Johiuqn.  Colo. 

King 

La  Poliette 

Lee 

Lewis 

Lodge 

Logan 

Locerfan 

Lunde  >n 

McAdco 

McCarran 

McOill 

McKel 

McNady 

Maion>y 

Miller 

Klutofa 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrla 

Nye 


CMahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Ptttman 

I*ope 

RadcUfTe 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Ships  tead 

Smith 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas.  ITtah 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

White 


Eijhty- 


-four  Senators  hav- 
is  present. 

first  of  all.  to  disavow 

other  Senators  who  are 

possible  suggestion  that 

filibuster.    If  I  thought 

a  filibuster,  I  would  not 

I  am  not  of  the  opin- 

Is  justifiable,  but 

wi>uld  be  justifiable  undor 

at  this  time  a  filibustar 

the  Congress  on  accovmt 

\thich  we  are  assembled. 

a  filibuster  on  this 

futile.     I  have    talked 

Senators  who  intend  to  be 


fi  ibuster 


tiat 


heard  on  this  m.--:ion.  or  on  tiu'  b:ll.  i:  thr  motion  .sh-^uld 
prevail  and  I  can  say  for  every  one  of  Ihcm— and  I  think 
I  can  5av  for  the  entire  S:nate— that  the  interFret.illon 
v.hich  has  been  put  upon  the  debate  so  far  by  mrre  than 
one  of  thp  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  we  are  di.-poied  to 
filibuster  is  an  un.^ound  interpretation. 

The  matter,  which  is  of  veiy  great  importance,  in  one 
form  or  another,  ha.s  b:-en  in  a  way  of  coming  befor--  the 
Congress,  I  should  say,  for  30  years,  and  perhaps  everything 
that  could  be  said  on  ihe  Vubject  has  been  said  in  the  debates 
prior  to  this.  Verv  pr^'babiy  many  of  us  are  governed  at 
this  moment  by  the  impression  that  it  is  now  in  a  way  of 
coming  before  us  for  the  la.st  time;  and,  of  course,  for  the 
sake  of  the  convictions  which  we  have  and  the  conceptions 
of  our  Government  which  are  dear  to  us.  v.-c  feci,  at  any 
rate,  we  mipht  b^  allcv.ed  to  make  a  little  footnote  to  history 
as  it  begins  to  culminate, 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  I  can  by  these  simple  words 
of  disavowal  convince  the  pres.s  and,  through  the  press,  the 
American  people  that  those  of  us  who  are  discussmg  this 
motion  i.re  not  doing  so  with  any  thought  of  delay  or  fili- 
buster. We  are  discofsing  it  on  its  merits,  upon  our  con- 
victions. I  feel  that  the  bill  is  sure  to  pass.  If  it  should 
not  pass  nov,-,  I  am  sure  It  will  pass  in  January  or  February. 
You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  me  ray.  Mr.  President,  that, 
while  I  do  not  like  the  bill  any  better  now  than  I  did  when 
I  first  spoke  against  it  here  m  1935.  I  am  not  di-smayed  by 
the  prospect  of  its  passage.  I  think  the  bill  is  largely  a  futile 
thing,  a  very  useless  sort  of  th;n^,  and  I  could  say  that  it  is 
in  a  way  an  offensive  .-ort  of  think';  but  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  off^-nded  by  i^  and  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  view  even  that  it  is  an  offen.-e  to  any  par- 
ticular section  of  this  country.  It  has  been  offensive,  but  it 
may  be.  after  it  passes,  that  we  will  find  how  slight  and 
trivial  a  thing  it  is,  how  vain  it  is.  and  of  how  little  actual 
consequence  it  is.  and,  m  the  light  of  that  experience,  our 
anticipation  of  offense  will  evaporate. 

I  can  foresee  a  situation  in  wh.ch  the  b.li  has  become  a 
statute — not  a  law — and  is  on  the  s'atute  bocks.  I  am  going 
to  argue  before  I  take  my  seat  that  the  propo.sed  legislation 
is  unconstitutional:  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  would  not  say  that 
unle.ss  I  had  a  great  deal  more  a,uthority  than  the  address 
of  former  Senator  Black  I  am  sure  of  its  unconstitutional- 
ity, but  I  do  not  think  that  question  is  ever  going  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  can 
imagine  under  this  measure,  if  enacted,  someone  bringing  a 
case  in  some  State,  and.  m  order  to  avoid  the  .sectional  aspect 
of  it,  bringing  it  m  some  Western  State  or  som.e  New  England 
State.  A  suit  is  attempted  again;!  the  ;sheriff  in  a  county 
in  Vermont,  say,  under  this  -tatute.  I  have  not  any  sus- 
picion that  a  jury  would  ever  bring  in  a  verdict  against  the 
sheriff;  and,  if  it  did  not  bring  in  a  verdict,  there  could  be 
no  appeal;  the  case  w mid  never  reach  a  higher  court. 

I  can  unagine  the  other  Situation  of  the  next  of  kin  of  an 
unfortunate  victim  of  a  mob  bringing  suit  on  the  ground  of 
neghgence  or  willfulness  alle^teri  under  this  statute,  and,  that 
matter  being  put  to  test  bricre  a  jury,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  take  a  very  long  time,  many  cases,  many  ef- 
forts, before  12  m.en  would  ever  be  found  who  would  bring 
in  a  verdict  or  bring  m  an  an.^wr  to  the  issue  in  the  affirm- 
ative in  a  ca.se  of  that  sort.  I  think  in  those  two  aspects 
the  proposed  legislation  is  likely  to  prove  a  dead  letter,  and 
that  what  we  say  here  today  on  the  subject  of  its  constitu- 
tionality that  it  will  never  be  put  to  the  test  of  the  suprcms 
tribtmal. 

There  is  also  another  view.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
proposed  legislation  will  tend  to  make  it  more  difQcult  to 
protect  the  prospective  victim  of  a  mob.  Assume  that  I  am 
a  sheriff  in  my  county.  Wake  County,  N.  C;  that  a  crime  is 
committed:  there  is  an  infla.nvrd  condition  of  the  minds  of 
a  group  of  people,  and  that  group  is  under  the  hysteria 
that  arises  not  merely  in  the  S'uith  but  anj-where.  some- 
thing that  the  hum.an  race  s  em.i  peculiarly  subject  to,  and 
in  that  hysteria  they  are  abjut  to  seize  Uie  rnan  who  they 
consider  has  committed  a  very  grave  offense  against  society, 
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an  offense  that  terribly  inflames  their  minds.  Now.  I  am 
the  sheriff.  With  this  statute  on  the  books.  I  take  notice 
that  if  I  arrest  him.  then  I  am  put  in  the  position  of  the 
very  highest  degree  of  care— not  ordinary  care,  but  the 
highest  degree  of  care.  If  he  is  taken  out  of  my  hands  I 
may  be  brought  to  trial.  I  may  be  subjected  to  a  fine  and 
pensLlty  and  to  recovery  in  a  civil  suit.  I  may  be  put  into 
Jail  for  failing  to  pay  the  obligation  of  the  judgment.  I 
ask  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  would  not  a  sheriff  say 
under  those  circumstances,  assuming  he  Is  the  sort  of  man 
the  bill  contemplates  some  sheriffs  C^  be — that  is,  a  man 
not  disposed  to  do  his  duty  very  well  anyway — "I  do  not 
think  I  will  take  this  man  into  my  custody.  I  shall  not  render 
myself  liable.  I  shall  make  out  that  I  do  not  see  him.  I 
shall  behave  as  if  I  could  not  find  him." 

If  I  am  correct  about  that,  the  consequence  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  into  law  will  be  to  expose  the  prospective 
victim  to  the  mob  and  deprive  him  of  the  protection  of  the 
sheriff  and  the  law.  I  submit  that,  as  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  will  be  put  to  the 
test. 

I  go  a  little  further  about  that.  Under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation it  is  provided  that  suit  may  be  brought  against  the 
county  or  political  subdivision  in  which  a  lynching  occurs. 
Such  suit  may  be  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  when  that  kind  of 
suit  is  brought,  in  the  first  place,  the  jury  in  the  county  is 
not  going  to  bring  in  a  verdict  for  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Oh.  no.  We  are  not  going  to  think  of 
doing  such  a  thing.  No  matter  what  the  evidence  is.  there 
will  always  be  enough  doubt  about  it  to  justify  the  jury  to 
resolve  the  doubt  in  favor  of  the  coimty. 

But,  it  is  said,  it  would  not  be  a  covmty  jury.  It  would  be 
a  jury  selected  from  the  district  in  which  the  United  States 
district  court  is  held.  But  th'it  is  the  same  thing,  I  have 
tried  cases  for  25  years  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
State  courts  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  have  never  known  any 
difference  as  to  juries.  They  are  a  fine  body  of  men  in  either 
court,  but  they  are  men  who  have  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  their 
locality  and  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  their  people.  They  are 
given  to  the  same  kind  of  partisanship  that  we  have.  We 
stand  by  our  States  and  our  localities.  It  is  rather  native  in 
our  breasts. 

We  have  another  aspect  of  this  situation.  Suppose  a 
Ijmching  occurs  in  my  county,  and  my  county  takes  notice 
that  a  lynching  has  occurred,  and  that  it  may  be  made 
liable.  As  the  matter  stands  in  Wake  County  today,  I  should 
say  that  99  percent  of  the  people  of  the  county  of  Wake, 
a  county  of  about  100,000  population,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances are  just  as  much  opposed  to  lynching  as  is  any 
Senator.  I  make  no  personal  comparison.  They  abhor  it 
and  they  hate  it.  They  know  it  is  murder,  but  they  know 
■omethlng  more  than  that.  They  know  that  it  is  defiance  of 
law.  A  mob  crime  is  a  crime  In  Its  essence  against  civiliza- 
tion. They  know  that  and  they  revolt  against  it.  But  they 
say.  "With  this  thing  going  on  as  it  is,  under  this  statute 
we  are  about  to  be  made  liable  for  it."  Does  anyone  think 
they  would  not  resent  It?  On  which  side  will  this  legisla- 
tion tend  to  cast  the  judgment  and  sj'mpathy  of  self-re- 
specting men?  It  will  cast  it  on  the  side  against  the  pur- 
port and  intent  of  the  bUl. 

If  there  were  no  other  considerations,  if  there  were  no 
constitutional  considerations  and  if  there  were  no  sectional 
considerations — and  I  am  not  thinking  in  terms  of  sec- 
tionalism— those  considerations  would  move  me  to  vote 
against  the  proposed  legislation  as  futile  and  impracticable 
and  likely  to  aggravate  the  very  situation  which  it  purports 
to  remedy. 

Now,  another  matter:  I  am  here  resisting  the  motion  to 
take  up  the  bill.  At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  of  myself  when  I  say  I  would  not  ever  rote  to  break 
an  agreement  made  by  the  Senate.  I  was  not  a  party  to 
the  agreement  here  in  any  active  way,  but  that  is  a  matter 


of  Indifference.  When  the  Senate  makes  an  agreement  it 
Is  my  judgment  that  it  is  thereafter  the  duty  of  all  Sen- 
ators to  sustain  the  agreement.     I  cannot  avoid  that. 

If  that  were  not  so,  an  agreement  in  the  Senate  then  would 
mean  no  more  than  that  we  could  take  a  vote  on  the  ."sub- 
ject today  and  reconsider  and  disagree  or  reject  the  previous 
agreement.  But  that  is  not  what  is  predicated  in  the  agree- 
ment. A^eements  are  binding.  Say  I  was  in  the  minority 
in  the  matter  of  this  agreement.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
was  or  not.  I  think  I  sat  here  and  acquie.'^ced.  I  will  assume 
that  I  did.  No  matter  about  that.  Once  the  Senate  has 
made  an  agreement  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Senators 
to  sustain  the  agreement. 

Notwithstanding  that  principle.  I  am  opposing  the  pend- 
ing motion,  and  I  will  tell  why  I  am  opposing  it.  The  agree- 
ment we  made  was  not  an  agreement  to  hear  this  matter 
at  this  special  session.  The  agreement  we  made  was  to 
take  up  this  matter  in  the  next  regular  session.  I  realize 
the  language  reads  "next  session."  I  agree  to  that.  I  have 
the  language  before  me.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  language  says  "the  next  session."  but  when  this  agree- 
ment was  made  the  present  special  session  was  not  in  con- 
templation. Nobody  thought  about  this  special  session.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  every  Senator  understood  at 
that  time  that  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  a  special  session,  and  we  all  under- 
stood, at  least  I  certainly  understood,  that  when  we  should 
meet  again  in  January  1938  the  farm  bill  would  be  taken 
up,  and,  that  being  disposed  of.  we  would  then  take  up  this 
so-called  antilynching  bill. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Berry  in  the  chair>. 
Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  had  not  intended  to  interrupt  the-««na- 
tor  and  I  apologize  for  doing  so  now.  but  if  the  Senator 
will  look  at  the  discussion  at  the  time  the  agreement  was 
entered  into  he  will  find  that  the  majority  leader,  our  leader 
on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  stated  it  referred  to  the  session 
in  January  or  an  earlier  session  if  there  should  be  one. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  may  be  true  and  I  would  not  dispute  it. 
I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
that  he  must  not  apologize  for  intermpting  me.  I  welcome 
an  interruption  by  him  just  as  often  as  he  wishes. 

I  am  glad  the  jimior  Senator  from  New  York  called  my 
attention  to  that  statement.  I  was  not  aware  the  leader  said 
that,  but  even  if  the  leader  said  it.  I  certainly  had  in  mind, 
and  I  think  the  Senate  itself  had  in  mind,  that  we  would 
take  up  the  matter  in  the  regular  session.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  take  it  up  in  the  regiUar  session.  I  did  not  think 
at  the  time  there  would  be  a  special  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  vrtll  the  Senator  yield *> 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Certainly. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  Inasmuch  as  my  name  has  been  brought 
into  the  matter.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  I  confirm  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  At  the 
time  this  agreement  was  entered  into  it  was  understood  that 
"next  session,"  as  contemplated  in  the  unanimous-con.<ient 
agreement,  included  an  extra  session  if  one  were  called,  be- 
cause at  that  time  there  was  considerable  discu-ssion  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  an  extra  session  and  none  of  ua 
knew,  so  the  language  was  deliberately  chosen  to  include  the 
next  session  whether  it  was  the  regular  or  a  .special  session. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  Very  well.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  thought,  of  course,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  was  referring  to  our  late  leader,  the  honored  friend  of 
us  all,  but  since  he  reminded  me  the  statement  was  made  by 
the  new  leader,  the  honored  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barkley].  I  suspect  I  was  not  even  here  at  the  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  had 
gone  home  because  of  illness  and  was  not  present  at  the 
time. 
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Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President, 
bill  is  b  mg  tak-^n  up  at  the  extra 
bill  and  not  afterward. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  understand  that, 
that  point.    I  am  not  specially 
nicalities. 

The  farm  bill  is  not  ready.    I  am 
In  a  little  while.     I  want  to  make 
not  here  when  the  agreement  was 
ated  by  the  theory  that  the  bill  was 
up  in  the  regular  session.     I  am 
of  what  has  been  said  by  these  two 
my  argument  on  the  situation  as  it 
these  things  are  so,  however.  I  do 
prudent,  or  even  becoming,  that 
thrust  into  this  special  session,  and 
to  the  Senators  to  defer  the  matter 

This  special  session  was  called 
President,  and  called,  as  he  stated 
After  be  issued  the  call,  there  came 
events  of  the  utmost  concern  to 
have  undergone  the  experience  of  a 
as  it  is  called. 

We  shall  not  quibble  about  those 
had  in  1929  was  a  "depression." 
on  the  8th  anniversary  of  1929  is  a 
downward  in  the  same  direction; 
message  to  us  on  Monday  of  this  w 
restrained  and  solemn  language 
mind,  not  altogether  but  by  way  of 
ondary  relationship,  the  major 
call  the  Congress  together,  and 
fact  that  suddenly  the  country  ha( 
severe  and  really  alarming  state  c 
descril)ed  as  a  "recession."    The 
dent  and  fellow  Senators,  In  the  viev 
and  the  President  has  directed  that 
we  may  to  arrest  these  fateful 
certam  suggestions  to  us  about  it. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  the  junior 
[Mr.  Wagnir],  and  I  will  say  to  our 
all  the  Senators,  and  to  the 
unusual  circumstances  in  which  we 
the  desperate  character  of  affairs 
situation  is  more  desperate  than 
admit — in  view,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
loss  of  $30,000,000,000  in  values  In 
exchange  alone,  the  destruction  of 
credit,  in  terms  of  credit  and 
meaning  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
lars  (that  is  the  credit  value  of  thosf 
value  of  fsuTn  products  like  cotton 
even  wheat  and  com  and  real-estatje 
thie  fact  that  so  far  neither  the 
nor  the  President  himself,  nor  the 
financiers,  nor  the  experts,  have 
that  tended  to  shore  up  that 
coming  down  upon  us  in  disastrous 
duty  of  the  Congress  is  to  address 
situation. 

I  do  think  it  is  a  strange  gesture 
flting  gesture — I  could  almost  say 
mind  a  most  disgusting  gesture — for 
and  fiddle  away  with  legislation  o 
tkmal  as  many  of  us  think;  futile  as 
unnecessary  as  many  of  us  think: 
as  all  of  lis  know;  which  can  be 

aa  now 

Mr.  KINO.    If  erer. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    II  ever,  and  no 
h9  delay:  vtaereas  diday  here,  failor^ 
Btty  be  fatal  to  the  dearest  hopes  uf 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will 
questlan? 


en  if  that  be  true,  the 
session  Ijefoie  the  farm 


I  ut  I  am  going  to  waive 
cone  ;rned  about  such  tech- 
going  to  talk  about  that 
lear  this  much:   I  was 
mbde.    I  have  been  actu- 
intended  to  be  brought 
perfectly  well  aware  now 
Senators.    I  shall  make 
is.    Even  granting  that 
not  think  it  is  wise  or 
this  legislation  should  be 
shall  make  my  appeal 


.•^pme  weeks  ago  by  our 

four  specific  purposes, 

in  our  land  a  series  of 

and  to  us  all.     We 

very  severe  "recession", 


Co  igress 


count  ry 


bit 


lands  ide 
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irords.  either.     What  we 

What  we  are  having  almost 

"recession,"  a  returning 

the  President,  in  hi3 

?ek,  the  day  we  met.  in 

hintself  dismissed  from  his 

placing  them  in  a  sec- 

which  induced  him  to 

directed  our  attention  to  the 

found  itself  in  a  very 

affairs  v.-hich  we  have 

meets,  Mr.  Pres> 

of  those  circumstances, 

we  take  whatever  steps 

tendencies.    He  has  made 


curr  ?ncy 


Senator  from  New  York 

leader  ever  here,  and  to 

that  in  view  of  the 

lave  met — I  will  not  say 

I  am  a  little  afraid  the 

e  should  be  willing  to 

untoward  situation,  the 

securities  on  the  stock 

hat  immense  backlog  o(f 

circulation  I  th.nk 

wo  hundred  billion  dol- 

losses',  and  of  losses  in 

ind  cottonseed  and  now 

values,  and  in  view  of 

of  the  Treasury, 

leading  Senators,  nor  the 

able  to  say  anything 

and  prevent  it  from 

jroportions,  the  primary 

it^lf  without  dslay  to  that 

It  is  the  most  discom* 
t  will  be  in  the  public 
the  Congress  to  sit  here 
'  this  sort,  unconstitu* 
many  more  of  us  think; 
he  source  of  irritation. 
in  60  days  as  weU 


Se  ;retary 


been 


en  icted 


harm  done  in  the  meantime 

to  meet  this  sttuatlon, 

every  heme  in  the  land. 

the  Senator  yield  tor  4 


Mr.  BAILEY.     Ye.^. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  am  interested  to  know  wherher  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  believe  that,  should  the  Senate  or  the  House 
start  out  on  legislation  that  would  hold  out  .some  hope,  con- 
sistent with  the  mes;-aue  .sent  in  to  us  by  the  President,  that 
the  obstacles  which  have  been  placed  in  the  way  0*^  private 
enterprise  would  be  removed  before  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year,  the  Senate  or  the  House  v-ould  proceed  at  once  to  the 
transaction  of  ihat  business,  regardless  of  party  divisions  or 
any  other  kind  of  divisions. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  thank  the  Senator.     That  is  ncbly  ut- 
tered, and  that  is  precisely  tne  spir;:  in  which  I  am  speaking. 
Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BMLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  MI>rrON.  What  is  preventing  the  Conpre.ss  of  the 
United  States  from  doins  just  the  th.ng  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  suggests?  The  White  Hou.se  has  not  .^aid  it  should 
not  be  done  or  could  not  be  done.  Wha^  is  to  prevent  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  proceeding? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  asked  tha^  question.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
F^resident — ch.  no!  The  fault  rests  right  here.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  Senate.  We  have  a  choice,  my  fellow  Senators. 
We  can  postpone  the  consideration  of  ihis  legislation  ^to  the 
day  when  I  contemplated  it  would  be  heard — and  I  will  .say 
now  that  there  Ls  no  possibility  of  my  resisting  a  motion  to 
take  It  up  then— and  addre.ss  ourselves  to  this  crucial  situa- 
tion, and.  in  the  spirit  which  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  expressed,  forget  our  bickerings,  forget  our  strifes, 
forget  our  di.':positicn  to  complain,  forget  our  disposition  to 
"pass  the  buck  '  and  tind  alibis,  assume  the  responsibility, 
take  hold  of  the  powers  that  v/e  have,  and  exert  them  in 
order  that  the  American  people  may  be  delivered,  if  we  can 
do  it,  from  the  disasters  which  so  clearly  th.reaten  them.  It 
is  our  fault  if  we  do  not  do  it. 

If  there  is  dolay  here,  do  not  think  now  that  you  can  bring 
up  legislation  of  this  sort  and  not  expect  us  to  be  heard: 
but  we  are  net  bringing  11  up,  cind  the  re.sponsibility  is  not 
on  us.  If  Senators  wish  to  address  themselves  to  the  situa- 
tion cf  which  I  am  speaking,  they  can  do  so,  and  do  so 
without  detriment  to  the  country  so  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned.    The  responsibility  is  upon  us. 

Not  only  that.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident:  we  l^.ave  a  duty  to  ourselves 
in  the  Congress.  If  the  Congress  fiddics  here  about  legisla- 
tion of  this  sort  while  the  country  rocks  as  it  is  rocking,  the 
people  are  going  to  lose  their  faith  m  the  capacity  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  should  not  blame  thf-m.  Here  they  are  with 
their  incomes  being  taken  away  from  them;  here  they  are 
with  their  property  takmg  wings  and  flying  away  over  night; 
her*^  they  are,  losing  their  jobs.  Here  are  2,000,000  cotton 
farmers  in  the  South,  and  every  one  of  them  m  danger  cf 
actual  prostration.  Here  is  the  ever-increasing  army  of  the 
unemployed.  Here  is  the  general  unrest  that  comes  to  a 
country  when  we  see  our  plans  going  awry,  and  our  hopes 
being  defeated,  and  our  legislation  not  working  out  as  we 
hoped.  And  here  we  are  fiddling  over  a  futile  and  a  useless 
act! 

What  sort  of  picture  does  that  paint  in  the  mind  of  an 
American  citizen?  What  does  he  think  of  a  Congress  that 
behaves  in  that  way  The  school-boy  orator  is  always  talk- 
ing about  Nero  fiddling  whilf  Rome  burned.  Well,  I  rather 
think  we  paint  just  that  picture  of  ourselves  fooling  with 
this  lynching  bill.  We  arp  fiddling  while  Rome  burns.  We 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  id-a  of  doing  anything  else. 

Get  a  conception  of  what  the  American  people  are  ex- 
pecting of  the  United  States  Senate  at  this  moment.  Do 
you  think  they,  in  their  l.ttle  homes,  are  wondering  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  a  lynching  bill  that  has  been  up 
here  for  30  years?  Why.  the  men  and  women  by  the  fire- 
sides of  America  were  saying  a  week  ago,  "We  are  glad  the 
President  called  the  Congress  together.  We  hope  the  power 
of  our  great  country  will  be  exerted  to  stay  this  downward 
progress,  and  that  we  may  be  delivered";  but  as  they  hoped 
and  the  Congress  met,  the  second  day  after  we  met  we  got 
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to  debating  about  a  bill  to  prevent  lynching,  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  were  only  nine  or  ten  lynchings  last  year, 
and  the  number  of  lynchings  has  been  constantly  reduced 
in  an  ever-increasing  ratio  throughout  the  period  since  the 
Civil  War! 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  tying-up  of  legislation,  blocking  the  Sen- 
ate, and  preventing  some  Members  of  the  Senate  from  at- 
tending to  their  legislative  duties  here?  Is  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  which  reported  this  bill,  responsible,  if  the 
Senator  knows,  for  the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  now? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Well,  who  is  responsible? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  say  to  my  dear  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  under- 
take to  lay  blame. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  not  asking  about  blame.  I  am 
asking  about  the  facts. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  should  prefer  not  to  do  that.  All  of  that 
would  make  for  a  great  deal  of  retaliation.  Here  is  what 
I  am  saying,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear.  I  do  not  care  who 
brought  the  bill  forward;  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Sen- 
ate if  the  Senate  takes  it  up. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  should  like  to  know  who  is  responsi- 
ble, if  I  can  get  the  facts,  whether  for  censure  or  for  credit. 

Mr.  WAGNER  rose. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  let  my  friend  keep  his  seat,  and  I 
will  speak  for  him.  I  will  agree  that  my  friend  here,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner  1.  made  the 
motion.  He  made  it  In  good  faith,  made  it  out  of  a  fine 
heart,  made  it  out  of  a  great  sjmipathy;  but  I  think  he  made 
a  mistake.  I  will  acquit  him  of  anything  like  trying  to  ruin 
the  country.    I  do  not  think  that  about  him. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Is  the  agricultural  bill,  in  which  we  are 
all  interested,  and  with  which  we  are  all  concerned,  ready 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  as  quickly  as  it  is 
brought  in? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes.  That  was  alwajrs  understood  under 
the  agreement,  and  by  any  number  cf  assurances  given. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  am  very  grateful  to  have  that  statement. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  thought  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
understood  that. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not  saying  that  I  under- 
stood it  or  did  not  understand  it.  I  just  did  not  know,  and 
now  I  know.  However,  that  is  not  the  main  point.  The 
agricultural  bill  is  an  important  bill,  but  the  agricultural 
bill  alone  is  not  going  to  stay  the  business  recession,  this 
downward  trend.    That  is  just  one  thing. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield"? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  think  the  bill  to  provide 
six  additional  anonymous  assistants  for  the  President,  and  to 
abolish  the  Comptroller  General's  office,  would  stay  the 
emergency?  That  is  the  only  alternative  that  was  suggested 
here  to  the  antilynching  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Oh,  no;  and  I  wiL  make  all  that  perfectly 
clear.  I  would  tlirow  that  aside,  too.  The  reorganization  of 
the  departments  of  Government  is  not  going  to  affect  the 
business  recession.  I  will  agree  to  that.  The  President  him- 
self said  that  it  would  not  even  tend  to  the  balancing  of  the 
Budget,  or  reduce  expenses.  I  am  not  pleading  for  that  to 
come  up,  but  I  am  pleading  for  the  United  States  Senate 
to  address  Itself  to  the  most  serious  situation  that  has  con- 
fronted It  since  the  President  of  the  United  States  took  the 
oath  of  office  on  the  4th  of  March  1933.  I  do  not  think 
these  are  the  only  things  we  can  do.  I  am  going  to  discuss 
some  of  the  things  which  I  think  can  be  done. 

And  I  come  flrst  of  all  to  the  necessity  of  balancing  the 
Budget  cf  the  United  States — right  In  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message.    He  spoke  as  if  he  hoped  we  might  bring  the 


Budget  into  balance;  but  his  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  on 
the  10th  day  of  November,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  before 
the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  utteied  words  as  folluw.^: 

Our  industrial  recoven,-  cf  the  last  year,  however,  h.-vs  crc-.ied 
large  new  deniandii  for  private  capitai.  Our  c^niniprcial  banks 
have  be'Mi  a^ain  uiillrint;  their  credit  re.'-oijrces  for  the  Rnannns 
of  private-  industry.  Duririf:  the  present  calendar  year  the  ln.«vired 
commercial  banks  of  the  cuantiy  hnve  substantially  reduced  vheir 
holdings  of  Government  s.-cuntUs  in  order  tn  meet  actual  and 
proi;pective  demands  for  commercial  credit.  The  cb:it;ut;uii;-  W.i- 
they  sold,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  the  f;ecur:tie<=  nou'iy  mark>  tf  d 
by  the  Trensury,  were  imrchased  by  investor*.  Anv  dei.rtt  !=p*  r.d- 
ing  under  conditio::,?  of  active  demand  lor  private  capital  v,\'UiCl 
have  to  be  financed  m  larre  part  bv  capital  funds  that  vk^uld 
othenv'isc  be  available  for  btislnes.';  purposes 

Hear  me.  This  is  very  important.  It  comes  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not  from  me : 

The  basic  need  today  Is  to  foster  the  full  application  of  the 
driving  force  of  private  capital. 

I  agree  to  that. 

We  want  to  see  capltal  so  into  the  productive  channels  of  privata 
indu.stry.  We  want  to  f^ee  private  bus;ne^;s  expand.  We  believe 
that  much  of  the  remaining  unemployment  will  disappear  a.--  jjrl- 
vate  capital  funri.s  are  increa.=;ingly  employed  m  produLtivc  enter- 
prLses.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  most  Important  wciv.'-  of  achev- 
Ing  these  ends  at  thi.«  time  Is  to  continue  progress  toward  a  balance 
of  the  Federal  Budget. 

My  fellow  Senators,  we  are  looking  for  a  remedy  for  this 
situation  and  we  find  these  words  coming  from  the  hichest 
financial  authority  in  the  Government.  This  is  tht>  Trea.sury. 
and  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury,  speaking,  and  he  is  telling 
us  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  look  to  the  invest- 
ment of  private  capital  and  that  the  ba.sic  need  with  a  view 
to  that  investment  is  progress  toward  th.e  balancing  of  the 
Budget. 

Let  the  v/ord  go  forth  to  American  business  tomorrow  that 
this  Congress  and  this  administration  are  going  to  .stop  talk- 
ing about  balancing  ihe  Budget  and  are  going  to  proceed  to 
balance  the  Budget,  and  that  will  be  the  first  step  toward  en- 
couraging the  investment  of  private  funds  in  enterprise  with 
a  view  to  staying  the  progress  of  the  recession,  and  toward 
employing  people.  And  let  us  balance  it  by  reducing  expendi- 
ture. 

It  is  said  of  us  sometimes  that  we  do  not  have  a  remedy. 
There  is  a  remedy,  and  tliat  remedy  is  needed  at  this  mo- 
ment. We  are  in  the  process  now  of  transferring  from  def.rit 
financing  by  way  of  borrowing  public  fund?  almost  after  the 
manner  of  forced  loans  from  bank;,  and  having  exhau.sted 
that  resource  we  are  now  coming  to  the  time,  and  the  tin.e 
is  really  here,  when  wo  must  look  to  private  capital  to  save 
the  country.  We  have  reached  the  inevitable  period  of 
transition. 

We  have  used  public  capital  to  the  extent  of  $15,000,- 
000,000.  We  have  pulled  it  out  of  the  Treasury  by  way  of 
loans  from  the  banks  and  the  i.ssuing  of  bonds  and  certifi- 
cates until  we  have  reached  the  point  where  everybody  In 
the  United  States  is  afraid  that  the  national  credit  will  be 
adversely  affected.    We  dare  not  go  farther. 

Along  that  line  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  used  this  language  on  page  2  cf  his 
message,  which  Ls  in  the  possession  of  us  all: 

Obviously,  an  immediate  task  Is  to  try  to  increase  the  use  of 
private  capital  to  create  employment. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  looking  to  the 
use  of  private  capital;  the  President  of  the  UniU-d  Slates  is 
looking  to  the  use  of  private  capital,  because  after  4  years  of 
the  use  of  borrowed  public  funds  we  have  realized  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  that  resoiu-ce.  The  primary  necessity, 
therefore,  in  America  today  is  a  national  policy  that  will 
encourage  business. 

There  is  the  point.  We  are  not  going  to  get  out  of  this 
situation  by  borrowing  more  fimds.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  out  of  this  situation  by  the  old  artificial  means,  and  the 
more  of  tliose  means  we  use  now  the  worse  it  is  going  to  be 
for  the  coimtry.  There  is  only  one  way  out  of  this  situa- 
tion, and  that  Is  by  the  adoption  of  a  public  policy,  in  the 
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Presidency,  tn  the  Cabinet  oOces.  in  the 


>urea\is.  and  in  the 


:ontent  to  say  tha*. 
There  are  a  great 


CoDcreis.  calnilated  to  restore  corLflden(e  in  the  minc^  of 
the  men  who  conduct  the  businesses  and  (the  enterprises  and 
the  tndiistnes  of  our  country. 

I  wish  to  drlTe  that  home.  I  am  not 
balancing  the  Biidget  will  be  sufScicnt. 
many  otlier  things  we  have  to  do.  I  want  a  pubLc  poLcy 
which  wiU  shore  up  the  confldence  of  tJe  Amencan  peop.e. 
that  when  they  invest  their  money  in  enterprises  the  pos- 
sesion of  thofie  enterprises  will  remain  iji  themselves.  Iha* 
tarings  me  to  one  other  pomt. 

Last  spring  we  went  through  a  most 
In  this  country.  We  saw  the  cond  tion  of  industr.'-s 
throughout  the  country  in  which  good  men  and  good  women 
had  invested  their  life  savings,  not  aU  cf  them  nch  people. 
many  of  them  poor  people  The  averag?  stockholder  is  no' 
a  nch  man.  There  are  nm?  or  ten  m^ion  stockholde 
the  United  SUtes.  We  saw  a  situation 
Bible  people  walked  into  the  mJls  and  fictor.es  of  America. 
took  possession,  would  not  let  other  p^ple  work-in  them 
and  would   not   work   in   them  themse 
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.n:  v.- hat  to 
bring  peace 


Influence.   I 

that  woxild 

government. 


our  libfrties 
let  Ui  iiiow 


;n 


ves.     How   can   v.e 


expect  pecple  to  invest  money  under  !uch  circumstanct 
Suppose  I  had  $10,000  to  invest;  I  would  want  to  invest  it  in 
■omething  where  1  knew  my  interests  would  be  protected 
I  would  want  to  Invest  it  in  somethin;  knowing  that  the 
wheels  would  be  kept  turning,  knowing  that  profits  cculc 

be  made. 

I  want  an  end  of  the  condition  that  e  usted  last  spring 
have   no  patience  with  professional  a  ritators  who   try   to 
maintAin  that  poLcy.    I  have  no  patience  with  politicians 
who  cater  to  the  men  who  maintain 
perfectly  willing  to  go  to  grips  with  tliis  institution  called 
the  C.  I.  O.    It  either  has  to  ct)ey  the  l^w  or  fight  with  me. 
Tfclk  about  lynch  law;  let  us  apply  your 
Law  is  law.  ! 

What  happened  about  that  thing?  \^hen  those  conditions 
were  brought  about,  the  Secretary  of  ^abor  of  the  United 
States  actually  came  out  in  a  pubUc  statement  and  said 
that  the  legality  of  the  sit-down  strike  had  not  been  deter- 
mined.   What  effect  did  that  have  upon  business? 

Senators  will  get  the  point.  Here  is  a  man  with  $10,000 
to  put  into  a  business,  but  the  legalltr  of  his  right  to  the 
possession  of  the  business  has  not  been  esUblished  as 
against  the  man  who  simply  walked  in  there  and  said  that 
he  would  not  work  and  nobody  else  she  uld. 

If  Senators  wish  to  know  what  has  i  one  on  in  this  coun- 
try. If  they  wish  to  know  why  this  re<ession  is  here.  I  say 
It  is  here  because  the  people  of  America  have  had  an  experi- 
ence which  tends  to  destroy  their  faitl  in  the  power  of  the 
Ooverzunent  to  maintain  their  rights.  That  Is  plain  lan- 
fuafe.  but  that  is  so.  I  am  not  blamini  the  national  admin- 
istration. The  primary  duty  there  wis  on  the  Governors 
of  the  States.  That  is  precisely  in  accord  with  my  position 
here  about  this  bill.  What  happenel  about  the  States? 
There  are  bootleg  coal  mines  yonder  In  Pennsylvania  In  pos- 
session of  irresponsible  men.  The  owners  cannot  mine  the 
coai  in  them.  Trespassers  go  in  anc  get  the  coal  thcm- 
■elves.  and  nothing  is  done  about  It. 

Senators  know  that  the  threat  was  made  to  bring  mobs 
down  upon  half  a  dozen  towns  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
and  some  in  Illinois.  I  honor  the  Oovjmor  of  Ohio.  After 
•  Mttlc  delay  he  did  call  out  the  militia  he  did  restore  order, 
he  did  reassert  the  right  of  an  owner  of  property  to  have 
possession  against  the  world.  That  is  the  ancient  common 
law.  We  are  all  going  to  honor  him.  ]  lut  what  are  we  going 
to  say  about  these  Oovemors  who  rai  in  and  out  and  up 
and  down  and  did  nothing,  while  the  :  alth  of  the  American 
people  In  the  soundness  of  their  investment  was  undeter- 
mined to  the  point  of  absolute  destruction?  There  is  a 
ooastructive  policy  fm*  you! 

I  go  back  to  Oeorire  Washington.  Itj  may  be  recalled  that 
after  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  wher  this  country  was  all 
shaken  up,  there  were  riots  and  timiiilts  in  Massachusetts, 
and  that  General  Knox,  who  was  at  tliat  time  a  Member  of 


CtengT^i;5.  iJiTote  to  George  Washington  asking  h 
do  and  saying: 

I  x:.=h  fTT.''  inf-u^r-rf  oould  be  tjrought  to  bear  to 

atd  itab-.luy  m  Massachusetts. 

George  Washji^ton  ansvi-ered  and  said: 

V>  dj  n-'.  r.'^d  :n3uence.  If  there  was  such  an 
•xcu'.d  n  :  kn:w  how  to  brir.g  au  influence  to  bear 
:*•  j.-e  :^:d:r  under  l.^.ese  condi-.:ons.    Wbat  we  need  is 

Then  he  ct- fired  govenunent: 

GoTemir.en*.  :n   ^i-ich  our  lives,  our  properties,  and 
-^■.t!:  oe  ~i.-cj.-e     Ijez  us  have  this  sort  of  goveriuBtnt.  or 
•Jie  -Au.-s:  at  or.ce 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  George  Washington's  words: 

Ler  ns  hr.»  ^  r'vemm^nt  in  pvery  State,  and  In  th-  United 
9ta-es  under  -Ahich  we  wi"I  know  that  our  lives,  our  Lberties.  and 
jur  proptrties  are  secure,  cr  let  us  know  the  worst  at  once. 

That  calLs  for  a  ^tron?  p'lcy.  That  calLs  for  the  a.ssprtion 
i  of  the  po-^-er  of  law.  not  only  in  the  matter  of  Ijmch'.n?  but  :n 
the  matter  of  every  sor:  of  violation  of  crd^r.  That  is  my 
3eccnd  point.  When  you  come  to  that  point  'hf-n  call  on  pri- 
vate capi'al  to  put  out  its  funds:  but  do  not  a-k  a  man  to 
irivest  $10,000  m  an  institution  and  at  th«  sam<=  tin-;e  tell  him 
that  th»  Gcvem.':i'^nt  will  not  protect  posse-ssicn  of  it  and  not 
enable  hi.m  to  run  :t:  that  it  will  le^.  a  cro7.d  cf  labor  ac;:tators 
and  sit-down  s^'.kers  take  p^s5es.^:ion  and  hold  it  until  every 
piece  of  machmfry  rust.s.  and  if  they  are  not  ^^ati.sfied  "We  will 
invite  mobs,  30,000  at  a  •.me.  from  the  surrcundm^^  country, 
to  take  pcsses.slon  of  thp  town  it.'^elf  " 

What   .\merica   needs   :.^   government.   State   and   Nation. 
This  IS  not  a  gift  enterprise,  this  United  States.    It  is  a 
government. 
I       That  is  another  point  -^^-e  have  to  ccme  to.     If  it  is  desired 
i  that  the  uivesfmcnt  of  private  capital  in  America  be  revived. 
1  then  give  private  capital  the  assurance  that  the  ordinary 
safeguards  thaf  governm.cnt  gives  capital  will  be  maintained. 
'       We  want  a  nanonal  policy  which  will  not  interfere  with 
!  private  capital.     I  do  not  mean  that  when  a  man  does  wrong 
he  should  not  be  stopped:  I  do  not  mean  that  when  a  man 
'  perpetrates  a  fraud  he  should  not   be   puni^ed;   but  I  do 
mean  that  when  a  man  attends  to  his  business  and  runs  his 
business  he  ought  to  be  helped  m  every  way  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  help  him. 

I  desire  to  tell  the  Senate  a  story.     Down  in  Morehead 
City,  N.  C,  where  I  sp^nd  my  httle  time  of  rest  in  the  sum- 
mers, most  of  the  pecpl^  were  unemployed.     I  think  there 
was  a  time  when  60  cr  70  percent  cf  the  people  in  the  coimty 
in  which  that   city  is   located  were  on  relief.     A  group  of 
businessmen — every  one  of  them  known  to  me,  not  one  cf 
them  worth  over  $25  000,  and  most  of  ihem  not  worth  over 
five  or  ten  thousand  dollar-    just  fine  young  fellows  m  the 
\  town,  men  wrh  a  lot  of  enu?rpri.',e — locked  into  that  situa- 
'   tion,  and  they  got  a  chance  to  build  a  .=;hirt  factory,  and 
they  d:d  build  a  .'^hirt  facijry.     They  rented  it  cut  to  some 
company  that  would  cperafe  a  sl'..n  factory,  but  they  fur- 
nished the  factory.    They  got  the  thing  running.     They  had 
150  women  employed. 

They  were  learning  the  business,  and  they  were  learning 
rapidly.  The  bu.^ine.'-s  v^as  domf?  very  well.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  wages  were  high.  I  think  the  wagf^s  were  low.  but 
the  people  were  happy  They  were  not  on  relief.  They  were 
not  looking  to  the  W.  P.  A.  Thi^y  sol  th^ir  pay  because  they 
earned  it.  They  created  the  wealth  that  paid  the  wages. 
By  and  by,  down  came  to  that  little  town  two  C.  I.  O.  agi- 
tators. They  sowed  the  st-eds  of  distrust  amongst  those 
humble  people.  They  tried  to  put  on  a  strike.  The  people 
in  the  town  just  did  one  thine.  They  got  hold  of  those  two 
fellows,  put  them  on  a  bus.  and  said.  "You  clear  out  of  here." 
and  if  they  had  not  cleared  out,  I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  happened;  but  they  cleared  out.  It  was  pretty  rough 
of  them,  pretty  strong  of  them,  but  sometimes  you  have  to  do 
something  when  people  come  down  to  break  up  your  civili- 
zation. 
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What  did  those  two  do?  They  came  up  here  to  Washing- 
ton to  the  thing  they  call  th^  N.  L.  R.  B.,  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
has  been  investigatinsr  and  lecturing  and  ruling  and  examin- 
ing and  lawing  at  them  from  that  day  to  this.  Do  you  think 
those  people  feel  like  ever  again  putting  up  any  money  to 
build  a  shirt  factory?  You  have  to  have  a  pubUc  policy  to 
end  that  sort  of  thing.  You  have  to  stop  that  sort  of  thing. 
What  inducem.ent  is  there  down  there  to  go  ahead  any  more? 
The  people  down  there  called  to  me  and  said  that  they 
were  haled  up  here  before  the  Board  and  asked  if  I  would 
go  before  the  Board  with  them.  Well.  I  will  go  if  I  can.  but 
what  can  I  do  before  the  Board?  All  over  the  country  people 
have  the  idea  that  the  Board  is  aiding  and  abetting  in  fo- 
menting this  sort  of  thing. 

Now.  I  just  make  my  point.  If,  as  the  President  said,  you 
want  to  induce  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  America 
right  now,  assert  a  public  policy  that  will  encourage  the  in- 
vestment of  private  capital,  put  an  end  to  this  meddlesome 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  people. 
Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  have  received  scores  of  communications  dur- 
ing the  past  2  months  in  which  those  who  sent  them  pro- 
tested against  the  arbitrary  and.  I  believe,  illegal  course  of 
this  Board.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  wiped  out.  and  we  should 
get  an  honest  board,  or  else  change  the  policy. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  mail  is  filled  with  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  my  point.  It  is  not,  my  friends,  the 
fact  that  they  are  interfering.  We  could  stand  that.  It  is 
the  fact  that  their  interference  is  discouraging  all  men  from 
putting  out  their  money.  I  do  not  want  to  invest  my  money 
if  I  shall  have  a  gang  of  meddlers  after  me  all  the  rest  of  my 
life  who  will  destroy  my  investments.  And  they  call  that 
being  "social  minded"!  There  is  nothing  social  minded 
about  it.  It  is  destructive  of  the  social  influences  of  good 
p>eople. 

I  come  back  to  the  Morehead  City  situation.  Those  More- 
head  City  men  were  not  thinking  about  making  money. 
They  were  thinking  about  relieving  the  people.  They  were 
thinking  about  building  the  city.  Now  they  find  themselves 
in  a  great  big  mess  because  they  tried  to  do  that,  and  if  the 
factory  is  closed  all  these  people  will  walk  right  back  on 
relief.  There  is  the  situation:  and  these  men  will  never  put 
up  another  dollar  for  such  a  purpose  while  they  live. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  all.  I  am  giving  specific  in- 
stances because  I  do  not  think  generalities  go  very  far.  I 
am  coming  back  to  my  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  will  tell 
the  Sf'nate  a  story  concerning  the  R.  E.  A.,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration.  I  know  every  word  of  it  to  be  true, 
and  I  know  it  from  the  record.  A  group  was  formed  of 
farmers  in  Johnston  County.  N.  C. — which  is  a  big  county 
full  of  fine  little  towns,  and  .successful  farmers,  too — to  bring 
about  the  construction  of  electric  lines  in  that  coimty.  The 
farmers  applied  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  wrote  that  they 
would  let  them  have  $189,000,  but  they  could  not  give  them 
assurance  that  they  would  have  another  dollar. 

These  people  needed  about  $230,000  to  $250,000.  They 
went  to  the  local  power  company,  the  Carolina  Power  & 
Light  Co.  I  know  that  a  man  runs  a  risk  of  his  political  life 
here  by  mentioning  the  power  companies,  but  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  mention  the  power  company.  That  power  com- 
pany has  been  operating  in  my  city,  I  should  say.  for  40  or 
50  years.  Everybody  connected  with  it  is  a  respectable  per- 
son. They  have  reduced  their  rates  constantly,  and  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  anyone  who  is  afraid  to  stand  up  in 
the  Senate  and  say  anything  about  a  power  company. 

As  I  said,  these  farm.ers  went  to  the  power  company,  and 
the  power  company  said,  "Yes;  we  will  build  you  a  line." 
Hear  me.  Senators!  The  company  said,  "We  are  going  to 
build  a  line,"  and  they  went  ahead  to  build  it,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administ;ration  tried  to  stop  them,  and  actually 
wrote  to  me  saying  that  if  we  did  not  change  our  policy  they 
would  withdraw  every  cent  of  money  from  North  Carolina.  I 
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told  them  to  go  ahead  and  do  it  and  spend  it  somewhere  else. 
I  was  not  going  to  yield  to  anything  like  that.  The  man  who 
had  charge  then  got  out.  I  thought  the  new  one  would  do  the 
work  better.  The  line  was  finally  got  going  down  there,  about 
300  miles  of  it.  I  think  altogether  about  $325,000  was  .'-pent 
upon  it.  The  farmers  are  happy.  Everybody  is  .satisfied. 
Everyone  is  looking  forward  to  getting  the  power  and  light 
at  very  low  rates;  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion up  here  wrote  to  me  again  and  said  they  would  have  to 
change  their  policy  in  my  State  unless  our  people,  our 
farmers,  stopped  inducing  the  company  to  build  this  line. 

What  sort  of  encouragement  is  that  to  private  capital?  I 
am  told  that  the  power  companies  of  America  are  ready 
U-)day  to  invest  $2,000,000,000  in  electrical  development  in 
this  country.  If  they  are,  let  us  pursue  a  policy  that  will 
encourage  them  to  do  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  country 
over  to  them:  oh,  no;  'jut  let  them  have  the  fair  return  of 
which  the  President  spoke,  a  fair  return  upon  the  reasonable 
investment  of  their  capital.  Let  them  understand  that  no- 
body can  take  it  away  from  them;  let  them  understand  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  com.pcte  with  them;  let 
them  understand  that  the  money  they  invest  is  theirs;  that 
the  money  the  stockholders  invest  is  theirs;  and  we  will  see 
the  money  come  out  and  be  invested.  That  is  the  only  way 
it  can  be  brought  out. 

An  effort  was  made  to  enjoin  the  building  of  that  line 
down  there  by  the  national  authority,  but  finally  they  pot  it 
built.  The  power  company  went  right  on  until  they  built  the 
line,  and  it  is  now  finished.  I  think  there  is  some  sort  of  a 
suit  about  it  now  pending.  This  is  my  point  about  that — 
you  cannot  have  the  Federal  Government  trying  to  keep  the 
power  companies  from  building  lines  in  Johnson  County  and 
at  the  same  time  expect  the  power  companies  to  float  stocks 
or  sell  bonds  or  build  lines.  It  is  necessary  to  go  one  way 
or  the  other. 

I  will  give  another  illustration.  We  have  a  river  in  North 
Carolina  called  the  Yadkin,  which  flows  from  away  up  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  in  Wilkes  County  down  to 
the  southern  border  and  then  widens  out  and  empties  into 
the  sea  in  South  Carolina.  Since  the  good  Lord  made  this 
world  no  human  being  has  ever  been  able  to  navigate  that 
river.  It  can  hardly  be  waded,  it  i.s  so  rocky,  much  less 
traversed  by  a  boat.  There  are  flve  dams  up  the  river  and 
one  down  here — great  big  concrete  dams — because  of  the 
great  descent  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  the  water  con- 
stantly falls,  and  there  is  much  power.  A  great  corporation 
bought  a  dam  site  at  a  place  called  Tuckertown.  That  was 
within  the  last  6  months.  The  place  called  Tuckertown  had 
four  dams  below  it  toward  the  sea  and  one  dam  above  it.  The 
corporation  wanted  to  invest  $6,000,000  at  Tuckertown.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina  wanted  them  to  invest  that  S6  000,- 
000;  our  State  and  our  coimties  wantec  to  tax  that  $6,000,000; 
the  workers  wanted  to  work  to  get  that  $6,000,000;  the  con- 
crete interests  wanted  to  sell  concrete  for  the  $6,000,000;  but 
what,  Mr.  President,  do  you  suppose  happened?  The  Power 
Commission  up  here  set  up  the  theor:,-  that,  by  some  remote 
posibility.  that  river  might  be  navigable,  and  so  the  project 
is  undeveloped  to  this  day. 

How,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect 
capital  to  be  invested  under  such  circumstances?  If  you 
think  what  I  have  said  is  a  fairy  talc,  go  down  and  inspect 
the  record.  I  have  watched  it  week  after  week  and  m.onth 
after  month. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAILEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  the  Senator  know  whether  some 
previous  session  of  Congress  or  the  legislature  of  the  State 
declared  that  stream  to  be  navigable  in  order  to  obtain  a 
Federal  appropriation? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  there  has  been  no 
declaration  of  that  sort.  This  man  McNinch  started  it.  He 
has  gotten  to  be  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  administration, 
and  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  anything  to  diminish  his 
greatness;  but  he  set  up  the  idea  and  took  jurisdiction. 
Now  he  has  gone  to  nmning  the  radio  business,  and  left  it 
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op  there,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  about  It; 
but  there  is  not  any  law  saying  Ihat  the  river  is  navigable, 
•nd  if  there  was,  it  would  not  make  it  navigable. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  My  question  w  is  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  we  know  that  frequently,  in  t!  »e  past,  legislatures  have 
passed  acts  declaring  rivers  navigable,  and  Congress  likewise 
has  done  so.  in  order  to  get  Peieral  appropriations  far 
building  dams. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  assure  the  Sen?  tor  that  the  Leglslatuiie 
of  North  Carolina  never  declared  the  Yadkin  River  to  be 
na-.igable  and  it  never  asked  a  Fed sral  appropriation  for  it. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Doe  i  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroliPia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  "febraska? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  It  may  be.  of  cours;.  that  that  water  flowing 
tnt-o  the  ocean  makes  the  ocean  mo  -e  navigable.  That  is  the 
principle  which  was  applied  in  Neb  raska.  The  Platte  River, 
which  is  not  and  never  has  been  na  rigable.  has  been  declarcid 
to  be  a  navigable  stream  and  taken  over  in  the  same  way, 
because.  It  is  said,  the  Platte  flows  i  ito  the  Missouri,  that  the 
MisBourl  is  a  navigable  stream.  an<  the  waters  of  the  Platte 
may  increase  the  navlfability  of  thi  (  Missouri. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  Sen  itor.  The  Yaukin  River 
might  be  navigable  down  in  South  Carolina,  but  they  could 
not  find  that  anybody  had  ever  n&vlgated  it.  But  suppose 
they  had  proved  it  was  navigable  i  i  South  Carolina.  There 
are  already  five  dams  built,  and  on  i  more  dam  at  the  site  to 
which  I  have  referred  would  not  m  ake  it  any  less  navigable. 
I  am  not  complaining  about  that;  that  Is  not  the  point.  I 
am  using  it,  however,  to  illustrate  tt  e  contention  that  we  have 
sot  to  change  the  national  policy  £  we  want  capital  invested 
u  the  President  asks  be  done.  Ttai  t  is  my  point.  That  is  up 
to  us.    We  can  do  that. 

That,  however.  Is  not  alL  I  will  {Ive  another  instance.  In 
western  North  Carolina — and  I  wis  i  my  coHeague  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  weie  here  in  order  that  he 
might  dilate  on  the  beauties  and  (lories  of  th«t  section,  as 
be  sometimes  does — there  is  a  riye  we  call  the  Nantahala,  a 
f«ry  beautiful  name,  on  which  I  ike  to  dwell,  because  the 
Indian  meaning  of  the  name  Naitahala  is  '*water  of  the 
noonday  sun."  i 

The  Indians  gave  it  that  name  pecause  the  gorges  are  so 
high  on  either  side  of  the  river  niat  a  man  fishing  in  the 
river  never  sees  the  sun  unti  noonday.  One  of  the 
greatest  power  sites  in  the  eastern  half  of  our  country  is 
on  that  river,  and  a  great  corpo'ation — I  run  the  risk  of 
my  political  life  by  mentioning  its  name,  but  I  will  take  the 
risk — the  Aluminum  Co.  of  AmerliA,  wished  to  build  a  daim 
there;  and  by  the  way.  it  was  the  Muminum  Co.  of  America 
also  that  wanted  to  build  the  dam  at  Tuckertown.  Let  me 
say  something  more.  I  want  the  Ahmfilnum  Co.  of  Amerita 
to  Invest  money  in  North  Carolina.  Why  should  I  not  want 
them  to  do  it?  I  should  like  o  tax  it  to  support  our 
achools;  I  should  like  to  tax  It  to  sippcnt  our  State  and  local 
governments;  I  dxnild  like  to  us;  it  to  employ  our  labor. 
We  have  got  to  a  point  where  a  man  is  afraid  to  mention 
the  name  lest  somebody  will  go  heme  and  say,  for  Instance, 
"Baxlkt  sold  oat  to  Ahmilnum."  Well,  say  it,  and  go  to 
perdition  and  take  my  contempt  with  you;  I  am  through 
with  all  such  business.  I  am  not  afraid,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  x)eople  of  North  Cartdini  have  any  patience  with 
that  sort  of  thing. 

This  company  wished  to  build  a<  rroas  tlie  Nantahala  River 
a  dam  higher  than  the  Washingtor  Monument,  a  dam  which 
would  compare  favorably  with  som  >  of  the  western  dams  the 
Oovemment  Is  building  and  which  I  read  about  In  the  news- 
papers, a  dam  570  feet  high.  I  w  xild  hesitate  to  say  what 
a  tremendous  lake  it  would  create  and  what  power  it  would 
develop,  but  I  know,  from  an  exao  ilnation  made  here  in  the 
OoDgress.  that  that  dam  would  issure  100,000  horsepower 
at  Muscle  Shoals  free  of  charge  U  the  Oovemment  without 
any  trouUe.  The  OOTporation  wisi  led  to  build  the  dam  ahd 
q^end  over  $30,000,000.  It  has  I  een  tnrlng  to  build  that 
dam  for  S  years.    What  happoMd?    The  T.  V.  A.  found 
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that  the  corporation  had  that  dam  site  in  that  valley;  that 
they  had  bought  all  the  land  except  62  acres  in  one  place 
and  12  in  another,  and  the  T.  V.  A.  bought  those  two  tracts. 
A  dog-in-the-manger  policy  stopped  the  investment.  That 
is  what  happened. 

Some  Senators  may  remember  we  passed  a  bill  to  correct 
such  a  situation.  It  was  corrtcted  r;ght  here  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Norrisj  for  aiding  in  that  effort.  After  a  hearing,  he  saw  the 
unfairness  of  it.  But  have  they  bu:lt  the  dam?  No.  The 
Nantahala  happens  to  run  into  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the 
Tennessee  River  runs  to  Muscle  Shoals.  There  is  an  inter- 
minable debate  down  yonder  concerning  the  power  business 
by  the  T.  V.  A ,  and  a.s  to  what  can  be  done.  The  consequence 
is  the  water  flows  uselessly  to  the  sea,  and  the  money  is  not 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  very  simple  proposition.  I  know  what  the  compnny 
proposed.  They  said  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  "You  build  the  dam 
and  we  will  buy  the  power  or  we  will  build  it  and  sell  you  the 
power,"  but  they  could  not  get  along  even  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  saying  to  the  Senate.  I  am  saying  to 
the  country  that  if  we  want  a  national  policy  that  will  en- 
courage the  investment  of  private  capital,  as  the  President 
says  we  want  to  have — and  I  read  his  language.    He  says; 

Obviously  HI  immediate  task  is  to  try  to  Increase  the  use  of 
private  capital  to  create  employment — 

If  we  want  to  perform  the  obvious  task  which  the  President 
points  out,  do  not  leave  it  to  Government  bureaus  but  tell 
them  either  to  do  it  them.-elves  or  let  private  capital  do  it. 
and  when  private  capital  does  it  let  the  Government  tell 
private  capital  that  private  rights  are  sacred  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

That  much  about  investments.  I  have  another  thought. 
The  people  are  not  going  to  Invest  money  in  industries  in  the 
United  States  and  private  capital  is  not  going  to  be  invested 
in  industries  in  the  United  States  so  long  as  we  are  In  all 
sorts  of  doubt  about  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  Coristitution  is  the  source  of  the  business  as  well  as  the 
moral  and  spiritual  stability  of  the  American  people.  Here 
we  have  on  an  agitation  about  appointing  men  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  will  construe  the  Constitution  economi- 
cally. The  Constitution  was  intended  to  be  construed  judi- 
cially, to  begin  with,  and  to  speak  the  truth  always.  There 
exists  an  idea  that  we  can  change  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  changing  the  membership  of  the  Court. 

I  am  glad  that  controversy  is  over.  I  do  not  intend  to 
arouse  it  again,  but  there  came  to  my  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  last  6  weeti  an  .\s5istant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  said  on  the  platform  of  the 
university  of  the  State  that  the  Supreme  Court,  whenever 
it  holds  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional,  defies  democ- 
racy in  Am^erica — as  much  as  to  say,  "We  are  the  law,  and 
whatever  we  say  must  go."  With  that  sort  of  thing  going 
on  in  the  country,  why  should  we  expect  men  to  Invest  their 
money?  If  that  is  the  case.  Congress  has  the  supreme  power 
and  it  can  take  my  property  and  my  rights  and  do  with 
them  as  it  may  choose. 

The  moment  we  convince  the  American  people  that  they 
have  a  Constitution,  that  th--  Constitution  is  sacred  at  least 
In  the  eyes  of  the  men  who  have  taken  a  sacred  oath  to 
maintain  it — and  I  think  it  is  sacred,  at  any  rate,  in  that 
respect — and  that  the  Constitution  can  be  depended  upon  in 
time  of  need  in  any  court,  and  that  it  will  not  be  construed 
to  suit  the  demands  of  any  emergency  or  the  demands  of 
any  party  or  the  demands  of  any  faction — whenever  we  get 
that  thought  fLxed  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people, 
they  will  put  out  their  capital  and  invest  it.  No  man  is 
going  to  invest  his  money,  no  man  is  going  to  invest  his 
savings,  no  man  is  going  to  risk  his  wealth  or  his  property 
when  he  does  not  know  that  his  title  will  be  protected  and 
his  rights  of  possession  will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  another  thought  for  consideration, 
I  think  the  primary  task  upon  the  Congress  right  now.  in  the 
light  of  the  Presidents  mes.sage,  is  to  repeal  the  undistrib- 
uted-profits tax  provision  which  we  enacted  in  1936.    That 
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undistributed-pro.'its  tax  is  destructive  of  the  credit  of  every 
corporation  in  America.  If  I  lend  a  corporation  $100,000  it 
has  to  pay  27  percent  taxes  before  it  pays  me  back,  but  It 
has  to  pay  only  15  percent  taxes  if  it  does  not  pay  me  back. 
I  am  sorry  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harri- 
son] has  stepped  out  of  the  Chamber.  He  said  today  in 
one  of  the  newspapers — this  is  the  language  of  the  chairman 
of  our  Finance  Committee: 

Today  If  a  corporation  owes  money  it  has  to  pay  a  penalty  tax; 
If  it  wants  to  expend  money  It  has  to  pay  a  penalty  ta.\.  I  am 
opposed  to  penalizing  a  corporation  that  wants  to  pay  its  debts 
or  exprind   its  plant   operations. 

That  comes  from  the  Senator  who  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  when  that  bill  was  passed.  I  say  to  the  Senate 
there  were  at  least  eight  Democratic  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  who  knew  the  bill  was  WTong  and  who  said  so 
upon  every  occasion  in  the  committee,  and  at  the  White 
House.  I  say.  and  I  am  looking  into  the  face  of  a  Senator 
who  will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  It,  that  over  and  over 
again  in  the  com.mittee  we  pointed  out  to  the  Treasury  au- 
thorities that  the  tax  would  be  very  hard  on  every  little  cor- 
poration, every  debtor  corporation  in  America,  and  would 
threaten  the  destruction  of  American  business.  What  was 
the  answer  we  got?  Tlie  attorney  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, when  we  said  this  provision  would  make  it  impossible 
for  a  corporation  to  pay  its  debts  or  accumulate  a  surplus, 
actually  said  to  us.  "The  corporations  do  not  need  any 
surplus." 

Dwell  on  that  for  a  moment,  Mr.  President.  Think  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States 
saying  publicly  and  for  the  public  record  that  "corporations 
do  not  need  a  surplus."  Of  course,  that  is  notice  to  every 
investor  in  America  that  surpluses  will  not  be  accumulated  to 
protect  his  investment.  Senators,  remember  that  he  said 
that.  I  was  utterly  amazed  that  he  should  make  such  a 
statement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Yes;  and  the  Senator  was  present. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Will  the  Senator  give  us  the  name  of  the 
attorney  to  whom  he  refers? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  Oliphant. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  familiar  with  Mr.  Oliphanfs 
statenient  on  that  subject  with  respect  to  that  particular 
tax,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  He  not  only  said  it,  but  when  we  asked 
what  he  meant  and  how  a  corporation  would  pay  its  debts, 
he  said,  "Let  them  sell  stock."  We  immediately  pointed  out 
that  they  could  not  sell  stock  in  hard  times.  I  am  talking  In 
the  presence  of  at  least  three  Senators  who  are  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  in  the  presence  of  our  leader, 
who  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  have  not  any 
question  the  attorney  said  that.  When  a  man  makes  a 
statement  that  utterly  astonishes,  one  is  bound  to  remember 
it.  I  got  the  idea  that  we  have  a  man  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment who  actually  comes  before  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  proposes  a  penalty  tax  upon 
the  accumulation  of  surpluses,  and  when  we  try  to  point  out 
the  necessity  for  surpluses  with  a  view  to  expansion,  he  says 
that  corporations  ought  not  to  have  surpluses,  that  they  do 
not  need  them.  I  contend  that  a  Grovernment  which  has  that 
sort  of  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  cannot  ask  or  expect 
capital  to  Invest  its  money.  He  ought  to  change  his  views 
or  we  ought  to  get  somebody  in  his  place  who  at  least  has 
enough  sense  to  know  that  a  corporation  must  accimiulate  a 
surplus  In  order  to  expand. 

That  statement  has  lived  in  my  mind  during  the  year 
as  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  business.  I  know  of  no 
one  in  North  Carolina,  not  one,  who  does  not  want  tbAt 
law  repealed.  There  is  some  talk  about  repealing  it  when 
Congress  convenes  for  the  regular  session.  I  say  no;  let 
us  repeal  it  today.  The  whole  country  is  against  it.  The 
President  himself  says  it  is  not  working  and  that  it  has 


to  be  modified.  The  chaiiman  of  the  Finance  Comir.ittcc. 
who  voted  for  It  originally,  now  .says  it  Will  not  do.  Eipht 
or  nine  Democrats  vsho  are  members  of  the  committee  voted 
against  it  originally,  and  ail  of  them  are  against  it  now. 
I  think  other  Democratic  member.^  of  the  committee  are 
against  it.  I  know  we  have  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  is  now  opposed  to  it  and  whom  we  did  not  have  before. 
I  know  we  had  another  member  who  has  gone  now  where 
he  will  never  have  to  worry  again  about  finances,  and  I 
think  he  may  be  better  off  up  there  than  he  was  on  the 
committee.    I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  he  is. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  trying  to  show  the  Senate  in 
a  constructive  way  what  we  could  do  by  way  of  accom- 
plishing what  the  President  says  is  an  obvious  task.  I  am 
trying  to  address  myself  to  this  difficult  situation  by  way 
of  constructive  things  the  Congress  and  the  Goverrmient 
can  do  to  induce  the  investment  of  private  capital.  I  am 
m  full  agreement  with  the  President  in  that  respect. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  about  that.  There  are  a 
great  many  other  things  we  could  do,  but  there  are  those 
big  things  that  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  Senate  and 
say  to  the  country:  If  we  will  repeal  the  tax  on  undistributed 
profits  without  ceremony — just  pass  a  little  two-line  act 
repeahng  it,  which  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  mtroduce 
tomorrow — and  then  go  back  to  the  old  law.  which  says  sur- 
plu.ses  shall  not  be  accumulated  unreasonably  to  defeat 
taxes,  we  shall  find  a  great  sigh  of  relief  ail  over  the  coun- 
try, and  we  shall  see  some  revival  right  away. 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  KING.  Of  course,  the  Senator  appreciates  the  fact 
that  bills  relating  to  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  aerce  with  the  Senator  about  that,  but 
I  will  put  it  in  this  way;  While  we  cannot  repeal  the  revr^- 
nue  act,  I  should  like  to  introduce  a  resolution  say-lng  that 
we  are  going  to  repeal  it  just  as  soon  as  the  House  sends 
any  amendment  over  here  to  which  we  can  attach  the  repeal. 

Mr.  KING.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  was  so 
opposed  to  that  measure  that  immediately  after  it  passed 
and  was  approved  by  the  President,  early  In  January  of  this 
year.  I  introduced  a  bill  which  practically  repealed  the  un- 
distributed-profits tax  and  also  repealed  the  capital -gains 
tax;  and  it  is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Fmance, 
of  which  the  Senator  is  a  member. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  In  the  mean- 
time I  should  be  glad  if  somebody  would  bring  in  a  resolu- 
tion something  like  this: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
that  the  present  undistrlbuted-proftts  tax  ought  to  be  repealed 
without  ceremony  at  the  first  opportunity. 

I  believe  that  if  we  passed  a  resolution  of  that  kind  there 
would  be  a  sense  of  relief  in  America,  and  the  businessmen 
of  America — and  by  that  I  mean  the  little  fellows  as  well  as 
the  big  ones — would  get  the  idea  that  they  could  invest 
their  money,  they  could  employ  people,  they  could  buy 
goods,  they  could  turn  wheels,  they  could  make  profits,  and 
there  would  not  be  any  penalty  on  them  because  they  ac- 
cumulated a  little  money  to  expand  their  enterprises.  I 
think  that  is  very  simple. 

I  am  glad  we  had  that  experience.  It  was  a  costly  thing 
for  the  country;  but  after  Senators  fought  against  that  blU 
as  they  did  and  have  come  back  here  vindicated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  whole  country,  as  we  have  been.  I  rather 
think  the  Finance  Committee  will  be  inclined  to  listen  to  us 
a  little  bit  more  than  they  were  in  that  session;  and  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  the  chairman  of  our  committee.  Chair- 
man Harbison,  has  come  out  so  strongly  against  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  BARIGLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY. 

as  to  the  meaning 
Committee  on  Finance.    The  chaii 
not  come  out  in  favor  of  the  reixfi 
of  a  modification  of  it.    I  think 
overwhelming  support  here  for  i 
levying  a  tax  on  undistributed 


I  do  not  care  t  o  get  into  any  controversy 

of  what  was  sa  d  by  the  chairman  of  the 

man,  as  I  understand,  has 

of  the  law.  but  in  favor 

the  Senator  wiU  find  an 

modification  of  the  law 

jroflts,   and  probably  for 


some  modification  of  the  capitaJj-gains  tax;   but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
HAiRisoHl  declared  himself  in  ffijvor  of  an  absolute  repeal 
of  the  tax. 
Mr.  BAILEY. 


_  We  can  settle  taat  by  quoting  the  news- 

paper.   1  think  the  New  York  Tiijies  is  a  very  reUabie  insti- 

an  Institution. 
tar  tax  rcTlalon  to  help  m  re~ 
Ttr^  at  inimtry  wm  puahed  furtht  r  today  by  House  and  Setiate 

"    ■  i  at  Uie  Finance  Ckimniittee, 

tills  morning  that  he  favored 


tutioD— oot  only  a  newspaper  but 
Noi«mber  10— Plans 


leaders.     Senator  Wkttiwnn.  chalnnajt 

■lid  upon  his  arrtval  In  Washington 

change*  In  the  tax  sysUm  which  w<«ld  encourage  industry,  spe- 


cifically mentioning  mortlfW'atlon  of 
capital  gains  lerles. 

That  is  what  the  nevspaper  sa^ 
Senator  from  Mississippi  says, 
the  Senator: 


bhe  undistributed  profits  and 


Now,  here  Is  what  the 
'  This  is  in  quotations  from 


nnw  main  thing 
industry  is  given 


I  have  tn  mind 


3  employment,  and  if  prfrate 


encouragement  it  will  help."  he  said. 

Very  nicely  pot.    'Tf  private  Industry  is  given  some  en- 
eonragement  It  win  help."  he  sale . 


"Today  \t  a  corporation  owes  mor.(  j  It  has  to  pay  a  penalty  tax. 


and  If  It  wants  to  expend  money  It 

am  oppoMd   to  penalizing  a   corpofatlon  that  wants 

debts  or  expand  Its  pUott  operation 

I  will  let  the  language  speak  f c  r  itself.    The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  opposed  to  a  penally  tax,  and  the  tax  on  im- 
distributed  profits  is  a  penalty 
would  speak  any  more  for  him 


I  am  opposed  to  that  whole  theo^.  I 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    Docs    the    Senator    from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Beas^ioT  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  BAIIJEY.    I  do. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Does  the  Sena^  consider  that  the  chair 
Bian  of  the  Hnance  Committee 

that  be  was  in  favor  of  the  repejal  of  the  act.  or  in  favor  of 
Its  modiflcation? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  He  said  in  tbd 
for  modification.  I  read  It  so  tb  at  we  would  have  no  trouble 
about  It.  I  am  not  trying  to  sa  t  that  he  said  he  wouM  re- 
peal it    I  said  I  wanted  to  rep4al  It,  and 


said  about  It — that  it  was  a  per  alty  tax. 


study  of  these  tax  matters? 

is  a  matter  that  does  not 

American  people  know  that 


tn 


gtiage.  We  cannot  do  a  man  any 
oactly  what  be  said.  I  will  eave 
what  the  language  nxans.    I  hkve  not  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Is  it  not  a  fa4t  that  the  House  committee 
at  the  present  time  is  making  a 

Mr.  BAIIfY.  Yes;  but  this 
require  any  study.  The  whole 
this  thing  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Whatever  is  ^ne  must  originate  over 
the  Honse. 

Mr.  BAHXY.    I  Just  agreed  to  that    The  6enat4ir  is 
about  20  minutes  late  on  that. 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  happened  t(   be  oat  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  beg  the  Seiator's  pardon.    Instead  of 
beins  late  the  Senator  was  absei  it 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  always  try  io  hear  everything  the  Sen 
ator  tTtan  North  Carolina  says. 

BCr.  BAHXY.    Then  I  will  knj  that  the  Senator  from 

fine  Senator,  4nid.  while  I  would  not  espe- 

think  he  is  a  quite  obedient 
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not 


has  to  pay  a 


penalty  tax. 
to  pay 


I 

Its 


lax.    I  do  not  know  that  I 
lan  I  can  speak  for  myself. 


first  sentence  that  he  was 


I  quoted  what  he 
I  quoted  his  Ian- 


harm  when  we 
the  Senator   to 


quote 
Judge 


Indiana  is  a 

elaDy  praise  him  for  obedience, 

Smator  under  the  circxunstanc^ 

Mr.  HARRISON.    Mr.  Presiditnt 

The  PRBSIDIMO  OITICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 


Mr.  BAILEY.     I  do. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  heard  the  Senator  mention  my  name, 
but  I  did  not  hear  the  rpmark5  that  were  attributed  to  me. 
I  was  wondering  Lf  I  had  been  brought  into  the  discussion 
in  any  way.  If  so,  if  I  can  clarify  matters  by  any  expression, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President.  I  wiU  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of   our   Finance  Committee   that  I  brought  him 
into  the  di£cussion  with  a  great  deal  of  joy  and  satisfacUon. 
I  was  quoting  what   th'-  New  York  Times  said  as  to  the 
Senator's  inteniew.    I  thmk  the  Senator  is  familiar  with  it. 
I  have  read   it   twxe      I   hav?  not   tried  to  change  it   or 
modify  it.    I  said.  "Here  is  what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
said."    I  am  very  glad  he  said  it,  and  I  think  he  is  along 
with  all  the  rest  of  us.    I  am  sa3anp  that  I  want  the  whole 
thing  repealed.    The  Senator's  statement  said  that  he  wished 
it  modified;  but  he  described  the  tax  as  a  penalty  tax,  and 
said  that  a  man  who  wished  to  pay  his  debts  is  penalized, 
and  a  man  who  wishes  to  expand  is  penalized.    That  is  what 
I  quoted,  and  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  to  that. 
Mr.  HARRISON.     Yes;  I  stand  by  th"  statement  I  made. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    That  is  all  right.    That  is  all  I  am  stand- 
ing by. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAILEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Does  not  the  Senator  believe  it  to  be  the 
proper  thing  to  le\-y  taxes  for  the  purpases  of  raising  reve- 
nue and  not  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  social  reforms? 
Mr.  BAILEY.  What  Ls  the  question? 
Mr.  BYRNES.  Should  we  not  levT  taxes  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue,  instead  of  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  social  reforms? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Oh.   as  I  have   always  understood,   taxes 
ought  to  be  levied  to  raise  revenues  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  Government.     I  see  now  what  the  Senator  Is 
dnvin?  at.    He  is  a.ouming  that  the  theory  of  this  act  was 
to  affect  the  social  course  or  the  business  course  of  corpora- 
tions; that  it  was  the  levying  of  a  tax  in  order  to  drive  them 
in  a  certain  way  or  compel  them  in  a  certain  way.    We  have 
a  great  deal  of  that  new,  as  the  Senator  knows.     We  had 
the  Bankhead  tax.    Tliat  is  for  the  purpose  of  penalty,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.     We  had  the  Kerr-Smith 
tax.    That  is  for  the  purpo.sc  of  penalty.    Then  we  have  the 
Guffey  Coal  Act  tax.    That  is  for  the  purpose  of  penalty.    I 
am  a  little  bit  afraid  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  using  the  taxing  power  which  the  people  gave  us  as 
a  penalty  pxDwer  to  control.     I  do  not  think  that  is  right. 
No;  I  do  not.    That  is  just  what  the  European  governments 
did  that  we  rebelled  against.    We  did  not  want  them  to  do 
it  to  us.    We  framed  the  government  of  our  country  so  that 
it  could  not  be  done  to  us;  but  it  Is  being  done,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  it  is  being  done.    That  is  the  way  governments 
usually  go,  however. 

Mr.  Pr«ident.  I  have  gone  through  these  matters  just 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  point  out.  In  the  light  of  the 
President's  message,  the  things  that  I  think  the  Congress 
can  do  right  now;  but  if  it  is  going  to  do  these  things  we 
cannot  fritter  away  our  time  fooling  with  this  antilynching 
matter,  and  if  we  take  aU  this  week  for  it  we  shall  have  only 
4  more  weeks  for  all  the  other  legislation  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Our  leader  said  in  the  newspapers  this  week 
that  this  session  would  last  about  5  weeks.  I  take  it  that  Is 
a  fair  statement  of  it;  and  this  week  is  the  first  of  the  five. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  assuming  that  we  shall 
have  a  Christmas  recess  of  a  week  or  so,  5  weeks  would  take 
us  practically  up  to  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  is  right;  and  here  we  are  going  to 
waste  this  week  with  all  this  task  on  us,  all  this  opportunity 
to  encourage  private  capital,  knowing  that  we  shall  have  to 
encourage  it  or  plunge  this  Government  into  debt  and  tauO 
socialistic  policies  more  and  more,  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
then  get  nowhere  at  the  end. 

That  is  my  situation.  I  think  it  Ls  time  that  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  great  purposes  for  which  we  were  caUed,  and 
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the  purposes  to  which  the  President  especially  directed  our 
mmds  in  his  message  received  here  on  the  first  day  we  met. 

Now.  I  .should  like  to  beg  my  friend— for  whom  I  have  the 
very  highest  regard,  and  on  whose  character  I  would  not 
reflect  under  any  consideration — to  take  thought  about  this 
matter  overnight  with  a  view  to  letting  this  whole  debate  go 
out  of  the  window,  and  bring  back  the  measure  in  January, 
and  in  the  meantime  permit  this  special  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  address  it.self  to  the  great  national  needs  which  face 
us  in  the  gravest  .sort  of  way. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  I  do  not 
think  the  special  session  is  a  session  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  I  am  saying  that  the  American  people  will  be  tremen- 
domly  disappointed,  and  I  fear  very  greatly  disgusted,  when 
they  read  in  the  papers  that  there  is  a  filibuster  here  about 
a  lynching  bill,  that  there  is  a  lot  of  debate  about  a  lynching 
bill.  That  will  get  out.  and  they  will  say,  "There  is  a  lot 
of  debate  about  a  lynching  bill.  We  are  suffering,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do.  and  our  representatives  are  sitting  up  there 
debating  about  a  30-year-old  Ij-nching  bill." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  picture  for  us.  I  do  not 
think  the  people  are  going  to  like  that.  I  know  that  is  not 
going  to  do  our  country  any  good.    So  much  for  that. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  bQl  itself.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  proposition  about  the  bill,  and  go  along  in  a 
quiet  way  and  undertake  to  show  some  points  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  bill. 

I  may  .say,  Mr.  President,  at  the  outset,  that  I  am  not 
much  concerned  about  trj-ing  to  convince  anyone  about  this 
matter.  I  know  that  the  minds  of  Senators  are  made  up. 
I  think  any  argument  about  the  matter  is  more  or  less  vain, 
certainly  va;n  so  far  as  converting  votes  is  concerned.  But 
I  am  motivated  in  this  undertaking  now  wholly  by  way  of 
making  a  little  record  here,  and  not  for  my  own  benefit. 

Mr.  CONN.ALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield*> 

Mr.  B.^HEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONl^^ALLY.  In  speaking  of  the  program  for  this  ses- 
sion, and  the  matters  to  be  considered  at  this  session,  of 
courre  the  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  President's  message 
which  was  read  here. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  read  some  of  it  today. 

Mr.  CONTs^ALLY.  Since  we  adjourned,  has  the  Senator 
heaid  any  demand  by  anyone,  in  the  press  or  on  the  forum 
or  anywhere  else,  that  this  bill  be  taken  up  at  this  session 
and  acted  en  as  a  part  of  the  program? 

Mr.  B.^ILEY.  Of  course  not.  I  think  it  is  a  great  sur- 
prise to  the  American  people,  after  looking  forward  to  us 
meeting  here,  to  find  that  we  are  debating  an  old  ]\-nching 
bill,  after  we  get  here  with  a  great  blowing  ol  trumpets,  at 
a  cost.  I  think  I  saw  somewhere,  of  $225,000  just  to  get  us 
here,  although  I  do  not  know  about  that,  and  probably  the 
session  altogether  will  cost  the  Government  $500,000,  per- 
haps $1,000,000. 

No  Negroes  are  going  to  be  b-nched  in  the  next  2  months. 
I  feel  perfectly  sure  the  lynchings  number  less  than  one  a 
month,  and  mere  are  lynched  in  summer  than  in  winter,  so 
I  think  we  can  be  almost  safe  in  saying  nothing  is  going  to 
happen  along  that  line  during  the  next  2  months.  But 
think  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  country. 

There  is  a  tide  !n  the  affairs  of  men 

Which,  tcken  at  the  flaod.  leads  on  to  fortune, 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  sometimes  thJnk  we  have  missed  the 
boat  two  or  three  times.  I  think  that  if  we  had  balanced 
the  Budget  in  1935  we  would  be  on  the  way  out.  I  have 
often  thought  that  if.  when  the  great  rise  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1933,  we  had  then  called  on  business  to  triumph 
with  us  and  go  on  in  the  old  American  business  way,  prob- 
ably everything  would  have  been  all  right.  I  think  that  la.=t 
year  we  might  have  set  about  to  balance  the  Budget.  But 
we  missed  it,  and  now  we  have  to  balance  the  Budget  when 
the  revenue  is  going  down  and  the  tide  has  set  in  against 
us.  But  it  is  not  loo  late.  I  am  wiUing  to  go  at  it  right 
now.     It  would  have  been  easier  to  do  it  last  year,  and 


heaven  knows  it  will  be  hard:r  nr^xt  year  than  It  Is  rrvv- 
I  know  what  u  means  to  undertake  to  do  it.  W  will  h;;.ve 
cries  coming  from  ail  the  American  cities  for  projects  and 
more  projects.  I  am  ready  to  stand  the  guff.  We  will  have 
cries  from  businessmen  for  the  Gnvcrnment  to  pour  out 
more  money.  I  am  willing  to  .■say  now  that  this  Go\ermnent 
was  not  intended  to  pour  out  money. 

I  am  glad  the  people  got  relief  when  they  did.  I  havo  no 
quarrel  with  what  was  done  m  the  emergency.  I  am  merely 
saying  that  we  are  at  the  point  where  we  have  to  cross  the 
bridge,  leave  the  artificial  system,  leave  the  borrowing  sys- 
tem, and,  to  quote  the  word:^  of  the  President,  •Obviously,  an 
immediate  task  is  to  try  to  increase  the  use  of  private  capital 
to  create  employment." 

I  want  Congress  to  address  itself  to  that.  I  wa?  saying 
I  was  going  into  the  constitutional  argument  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  legislation  for  one  or  two  reason.s.  My  first 
reason  is  that  the  Senators  sponsoring  the  legislation  claim 
it  is  different  from  legi.slation  submitted  here  heretofore, 
and  that  would  justify  the  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
argiiment.  Even  if  that  were  not  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  this  legislation  i^  gomg  to 
be  voted  on,  and.  m  all  probability,  voted  on  affirmatively, 
I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  of  us  Senators  who 
believe  that  it  violates  all  the  traditions  of  our  country,  who 
believe  that  if  adopted  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  it 
constitutional  it  would  really  destroy  the  whole  character 
of  the  structure  of  these  150  years,  in  view  of  that.  I  believe 
that  those  of  us  who  are  now  about  to  die  in  the  arena,  at 
last,  where  Underwood  fought  and  triumphed,  where  Vance 
and  Ransom  fought  and  triumphed,  where  old  Wade  Hamp- 
ton fought  and  triumphed,  and  we  who  are  to  die,  might 
at  least  be  allowed  to  make  a  little  record  to  shew  the 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  to  bear  testimony  to  our 
profound  conviction  as  to  the  character  of  our  RepubUc 
and  as  to  its  meaning  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  make  my  first  proposi- 
tion. The  proposed  legislation  purports  to  be  founded  on 
the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  reads,  with  respect  to  that  language,  as 
follows: 

That  the  proviEion.<5  of  this  act  arc  enacted  In  PTerci.se  of  the 
power  of  Ccneres.s  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  Ifglslttion.  the  prc>- 
rLsions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  State.s  and  for  the  purpose  of  better  assuring  under  said 
amendment  equal  protection  to  the  lives  and  persons  of  cUls'.ens 
and  due  process  rf  la'x-  to  all  persons  charged  with  or  suspected 
OT  convicted  of  any  offense  within  the  junsdlction  of  the  several 
States. 

That  states  the  grounds  and  the  source  of  the  power  which 
is  invoked  to  su.^tain  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  aCBrm  that  there  is  no  authority  whatever  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  no  authority  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  wiD  support  the  proposed  legislation 
in  any  aspect  of  it,  That  is  a  very  broad  statement,  but  I 
am  going  to  undertake  to  sustain  it,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
undertake  to  sustain  it  by  rhetoric,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
sustain  it  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  analogous  cases  involving  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  I  will  take  my  time.  I  am  sorr>'  to  say  I  have 
to  do  it.  but  I  am  going  to  do  it  if  it  is  the  last  act  of  my 
life,  in  order  that  the  Record  may  show  that  there  were  at 
any  rate  some  of  us  who  challenged  this  legislation  on  the 
threshhold. 

I  shall  read  from  the  famous  Slaughterhouse  case,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  cases  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  and  which  had  the  utmost  significance  in  the 
history  of  that  amendment,  and  also  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  process  of  our  Government  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
case  relates  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  of  the 
8th  day  of  March  1869.  The  case  occupies  over  a  hundred 
pages  in  the  report.  I  wi.sh  very  much  that  I  could  afford 
to  have  it  printed,  because  I  think  the  American  people  are 
just  losing  sight  of  these  cases.  Thsy  will  not  read  thera 
any  more. 
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I  am  not  golrsc  to  ask  that  tha 
going  to  read  whai  the  Ccurt  sa 
72  o(  the  Eighty-third  United  S 
Wallace.    I  read  as  follows: 

The  first  section  of  the  Jcoiteenth 
tlon  Is  more  specially   Invited,  cp^ns 
»h!p — not  only  cUizenstiip  oX  the  U- 
tbc  SUtea. 


be  done,  however.  I  am 
d  in  the  opinion,  at  page 
jitcs  Reports;    that  is   16 


ruted 


The  whrlp  trouble  here  in  un 
amendment  is  the  trouble  of  not 
tvecn   the   nshts  and  the  privil 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  th 
and  the  status  of  a  citizen  of  th^ 
gulf  between  them,  and  they  are  i 
as  one  man  is  from  another,  &m 
distinction. 


dcrstar.ding  the  fourteenth 
naking  the  distinction  be- 
:-ges  and  the  s:j.:u.s  of  a 
,e  rights  and  the  privileges 
Suite.  There  is  a  ei'&a.t 
iU3t  as  much  distinguished 
this  decision  makes  tihe 


b«en 
the 


No   Buch   deflnltion   was   prevlousl 
nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  to 
R  had  been  the  occasion  of  much  (" 
executive  departmenta.  and  in  the 
MUd  by  eminent  Judges  tliat  no  maJi 
Btatea  except  aa  he  was  a  citizen  of 
the    Union.     TTioee.   therefore,   who 
•Iwuys  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
wtthln  the  United  States,  were  not  c 
tlon  was  sound  or  not  bitd  never 
had  been  held  by  this  Court.  In 
only  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak 
at  Amc*n  descent,  whether  a  slave 
ba  a  cltlaen  of  a  State  or  of  the 
while  It  met  the  condemnation  of 
and  constitutional  lawyers  of  the 
ruled:  and  If  It  was  to  be  accepted 
of  tbe  ngbt   of  citizenship,   then 
raoently  been  made  freemen  were 
were  incapable  of  becoming  so  by 
to  the  Constitution. 

To  remove  this  difficulty  prlmartl 
eomprebenslve  definition  of  cltlzenslilp 
ihould  ooDcUtute  dtlaenahlp  of  thit 
aexistUp  of  a  State,  the  first  claiise 


found   In   the   Constitution. 

define  It  by  act  of  Congress. 

m  the  courts,  by  the 

Dubllc  journals.     It  had   been 

was  a  citizen  of  the  United 

one  of  the  States  composing 

had    been   born    and   resided 

or  in  the  Territories,  though 

Itlzens.    Whether  this  propcsl- 

Judlclally  decided.     But  it 

celebrated  Dred  Scott  oase. 

of  the  Civil  War,  that  a  «ian 

not,  was  not  and  could  not 

Jnlted  States.     This  decision. 

K>me  of  the  ablest  statesmen 

cauntry.  had  never  been  okct- 

as  a  constitutional  limitation 

all    the   Negro   race   who   had 

;111  not  only  not  citizens  but 

short  of  an  amendment 


or 


That  is  the  purpose  of  the  an  endment 


All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In 
to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  cl'" 
of  th«  State  wherein  they  reside. 

That  is  the  language  of  the 


opin  ion 

Stat» 

an  1 


opera  .Ion 


TtM  first  obaerratlcn  we  have  tc 
It  puU  at  rest  both  the  questions 
tbe  subject   of   differences  of 
may  be  citizens  ot  the  United 
taenshlp  of  a  particular  State 
decision  by  making  all  persons  bom 
subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  citizens 
main  pxirpoae  was  to  establish  thii 
admit  of  no  doubt.     The  phrase  " 
Intended  to  exclude  from  its 
suls.  and  citizens  or  subjects  of 
tmited  Stotes. 

The  next  observation  Is  more 
■lents  of  counsel  In  the  present 
between   citizenship   of   the    Unitep 
State  is  clearly  recognized  and 
be  a  cttizen  of  the  United  States 
but  an  Important  element  Is 
the  latter.    He  mtist  reside  within 
of  it.  but  it  Is  only  necessary  that 
ta  the  United  States  to  be  a  cltlzei 

rt  Is  quite  clear,  then,  that  then 
BUtes.  and  a  citizenship  of  a  Stat; 
other,  and  which  depend  upon 
stances  in  the  Individual. 

We  think   this  distinction  and 
amendment  (rf  great  weight  in 
paragraph  of  this  same  section. 
on  by  the  plalntliTs  in  «Tor.  speaks 
ties  of  citizens  of  the  United  ~ 
at  citizens  of  the  several  States 
of  the  pi»<w*«ff«  rests  wholly  on 
ship  is  the  same,  and  the  privilege: 
the  clause  are  the 


necessary 


le 


this 


Stat(  s 


part  ire 


There  Is  the  point  of  d 
man  in  America  thinks  of  me 
States  in  the  same  terms  that 
of  North  Carolina.    That  Is 
fuodamentally  a  citizen  of  the 


net 
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article,  to  which  oiir  att^n- 

with  a  defiiltian  of  citiz^n- 
S'.atos.  but  atizenaiilp  cX 


an  ^thlng 

,  and  to  establish  a  clear  and 

which  should  declare  What 

United  States  and  also  cltl- 

df  the  first  section  was  framed. 


the  United  States,  and  sulbject 
of  the  United  States  and 


tliens 


amendment.    I  contlnufe  to 


make  on  this  clause   is.  that 

which  we  stated  to  have  been 

It   declares    that    persons 

without  regard  to  their  cit- 

It  overturns   the  Dred   $cott 

within  the  United  States  and 

)f  the  United  States.     That  its 

citizenship  of  the  Ne^a  can 

'^bject  to  Its  Jurtfdictlon"  was 

children  of  ministers,  con- 

orelgn  states  bcm   within  the 


c»e. 


estj  rbbshe<1 . 


lifipartant  In   view  of  the  argu- 

It  is,  that  the  distinction 

States   and    citizenship   of    a 

Not  only  may  a  man 

without  being  a  citizen  of  a  State. 

to  convert  the  former  into 

Jae  State  to  make  him  a  citizen 

should  be  bom  or  naturalized 

of  the  Union. 

Is  a  citizenship  of  the  Un'-ted 

which  are  distinct  from,  each 

different  characteristics  or  citcuxn- 


North  Carolina  was  here  bf  fr.re  thp  Union  was  here.  North 
Cavclina  was  one  of  the  States  that  formed  the  Union  and 
the  other  12  Suites  in  addition.  That  citizenship  stnkes 
into  the  State.  The  State  ha.^  its  rights,  privileges,  powers, 
and  oreroratives  over  mo  to  the  exclu.'^ion  of  all  other  States 
and  all  other  pc^wers  in  any  way  ^^hat soever,  and  I  IcoK  to 
the  Stat-  in  a  way  that  I  could  not  lock  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  less  of  loyalty,  bu^.  it  is  more  of  obligation,  striking 
into  the  verv  roots  of  the  matt  -T. 
I  continue' to  read  trnin  the  decision.  The  language  is: 
N~  St.te  shall  make  or  nnlnrco  any  la.v  Wrirh  shnll  abridge  the 
prlvile,es  or  mia.uni'.i-:s  cf  c::i;:ens  of  the  Uuited  States. 

Senators,  get  that  right.  North  Carolina  cannot  make  a 
law  that  wni  abndcf^  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  I  will  agree  to  that.  I  continue 
to  read: 

It  1=  a  Vn\e  r.-  — ■T!'a'-lP  if  this  c'.a'.re  -iva."^  intended  as  a  protec- 
ticn  to  the  citizen  o.'  a  State  :u:ainst  the  ipg-.slatlve  power  of  his 
own  St^te  that  Uie  wordb  •'citizen  of  the  State"  should  be  left  out 
when  it  is  so  caiPiuUv  uijcl,  and  u.seU  m  contradistinction  to  cltl- 
z-c-s  of  th^  Unit'd  StLVcs.  in  the  vorv  sentence  which  precedes  It. 
It'Is  too  cirar  for  argument  th.it  the  change  In  phraseology  was 
adopted  understandme'.y  and  with  a  purpose. 

Of  the  pnvilege.s  and  imnvonities  of  th-  cltizon  of  the  Lnited 
=^tates  and  of  th"  privileges  and  imn-.un.ties  of  the  citizen  of  the 
State  ard  what  th-y  rr-p-^r'r.-elv  ar^.  we  w'!l  presently  consider; 
but  we  wish  to  state  here  that  It  is  only  the  former  which  are 
placed  by  this  clatise  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution— 

There  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter— 
and  that  the  latter,  whatever  they  may  be.  are  not  Intended  to  hare 
any  additional  protection  by  this  paragraph  of  the  amendment. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  did  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
affect  my  relationship  to  the  Commonwealth  of  North  Caro- 
lina. That  is  the  point.  It  did  not  touch  that.  It  was 
relating  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  this  matter  of 
privileges  and  immunities. 

If.  then,  there  i.s  a  difference  between  the  privileges  and  Immu- 
nities belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  such,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  citizen  of  the  State  as  such,  the  laiuer  must 
rest  for  their  .security  and  protection  where  they  have  heretofore 
rested;  for  they  are  not  embraced  by  thl.s  paragraph  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  look  to  the  Comm'^nwealth  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
protection  of  my  rights  as  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina.  Grod 
postpone  the  day  when  I  ."^hall  look  beyond  the  sovereign 
power  of  my  Commonwealth  to  protect  my  rights,  my  priv- 
ileges and  my  immunities.  That  is  my  confidence  in  my 
State;  and  whenever  I  go  back  on  that,  then  may  my  hand 
lose  its  ctmning.  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth. 

The  first  o'-currence  of  the  words  "privileges  and  immunities"  In 
our  constl.utionnl  history-  is  to  be  fo'jr.d  in  the  fourth  of  the 
Buticles  cf  the  old  Confp<ieration. 

It  declares  "that  the  better  to  secure  an-l  p)erpctuate  mutual 
friendships  and  intercriir  e  amrrig  th.*«  pe'^p!"  of  the  different 
States  in  this  Union,  the  ir^^e  irhabitai.t.s  of  each  of  these  States, 
paupers,  vagabond.-;.  an'I  fverives  from  Jiis'^ice  excepted,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  fre"  citizens  in  the 
several  States;  and  the  people  of  each  State  shall  have  free  ingress 
amd  regress  to  and  from  .^ny  other  State,  and  siiall  eiijoy  therein 
all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  ccmrnfrcc.  subject  to  the  same 
duties.  Impositiji.s.  and  restrictions  as  the  Inhabitants  thereof 
respectively  " 

In  the  Constitution  -^f  th"  United  States,  which  stiperseded  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  correspond mt;  provision  Is  found 
In  section  2  of  the  Fourth  Article,  in  the  following  word?:  "The 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 


ts  explicit  recognition  In  this 
argument,  because   the  next 

hlch   Is  the  one   mainly  relied 

only  of  privileges  and  Immuni- 

and  does  not  speak  of  those 

argument,  however,  in  favor 

assumption  that  the  cltlzen- 

and  Immunities  guaranteed  by 


The 
tte 


I  fear  that  the  average 

as  a  citizen  of  the  United 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  State 

true.    I  am  primarily  and 

Biate  of  North  Carolina),  and 


Immunities  cf 


:en.s  cf  the  several  States." 


There  can  be  but  little  question  that  the  pvirpose  of  both  these 
provisions  is  the  same,  and  that  the  privil-^ges  and  Immunities 
Intended  are  the  same  In  each.  In  the  .\rticle  of  the  Confedera- 
tion we  have  some  of  these  specifically  mentioned,  and  enough 
perhaps  to  give  som.e  general  idea  of  the  class  of  civil  rights 
meant  by  the  phrase. 

Forttinately  we  are  not  without  Judicial  construction  of  this 
clatise  of  the  Constitution  The  first  and  the  leading  case  on 
the  subject  is  that  of  Corfieid  against  Coryell,  decided  by  Mr. 
Justice  Washington  in  the  Circuit  Ccurt  for  the  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1823 

"The  Inquiry. '  he  says.  "is.  what  are  the  privileges  and  Im- 
niunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States?  We  feel  no  hesitation 
In  confining  these  expressions  to  those  privileges  and  immunities 
which  are  fundamental — 
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I  hope  Senators  see  the  point.  This  bill  is  looking  to  the 
Federal  Governm.ent  for  these  privileges  and  immunities. 
This  court  says  I  look  to  my  State  for  those  pri\ileges  and 
immunities.    That  is  where  the  bill  is  fallacious  in  the  first 

instance — 

which  belong  of  right  to  the  citizens  of  all  free  governments, 
and  which  have  at  all  times  been  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the 
several  States  which  compose  this  Union,  from  the  time  of  their 
becoming  free,  independent,  and  sovereign.  What  these  funda- 
mental principles  are.  it  would  be  more  tedious  than  difficult  to 
enumerate  They  may  all.  however,  be  comprehended  under  the 
following  general  heads:  Protection  by  the  Government — 

I  lock  to  the  State  for  protection  by  government — 

with  tlie  right  to  acquire  and  possess  property  of  every  kind — 

I  look  to  the  State  for  that  right — 

and  to  purstie  and  obtain  happiness  and  safety,  subject,  never- 
ihelc-s.  to  such  restraints  as  the  Government  may  prescribe  for  the 
general  good  of  the  whole. 

This  definition  of  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
States  is  adopted  in  the  main  by  this  Court  In  the  recent  case  of 
Ward  igain.'t  the  State  of  Maryland,  while  it  declines  to  undertake 
an  authoritative  definition  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  that  deci- 
sion. The  debcription,  when  taken  to  include  others  not  named 
but  which  are  of  the  same  general  character,  embraces  nearly 
every  civil  right  for  the  establishment  and  protection  of  which 
organized  government  is  instituted.  They  are.  In  the  language  of 
Judge  Washington,  those  rights  which  are  fundamental.  Through- 
out his  opinion  they  are  spoken  of  as  rights  belonging  to  the  Indi- 
vidual as  a  citizen  of  a  State.  They  are  so  spoken  of  in  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  he  was  construing.  And  they  have 
always  been  held  to  be  the  class  of  rights  which  the  State  gov- 
ernments were  created  to  establish  and  secure. 

In  the  ca.se  of  Paul  against  Virginia  the  Court,  In  expounding  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  says  that  "the  privileges  and  immunities 
secured  to  citizens  of  each  State  in  the  several  States  by  the  pro- 
vision in  question  are  those  privileges  and  Immunities  which  are 
common  to  the  citizens  In  the  latter  States  tinder  their  constitu- 
tions and  laws  by  virtue  of  their  being  citizens." 

The  constitutional  provision  there  alluded  to  did  not  create  those 
rights,  which  it  called  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
States  It  threw  around  them  in  that  clause  no  security  for  the 
citizen  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  claimed  or  exercised.  Nor 
did  it  profess  to  control  the  power  of  the  State  governments  over 
the  rights  of  its  own  citii'ens. 

And  yet  that  is  exactly  what  this  act  tries  to  do. 

Its  sole  purpose  was  to  declare  to  the  several  States,  that  what- 
ever those  rights,  as  you  grant  or  establLsh  them  to  your  own 
citizens,  or  as  you  limit  or  qualify,  or  impose  restrictions  on  their 
exercise,  the  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  shall  be  the  measure  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  ether  States  within  your  jurisdiction. 

It  would  be  the  vainest  show  of  learning  to  attempt  to  prove  by 
citations  of  authority,  that  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  recent 
amendments — 

That  is.  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments— 

no  claim  or  pretense  was  set  tip  that  those  rights  def)endcd  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  their  existence  or  protection,  beyond 
the  very  few  express  limitations  which  the  Federal  Constitution 
Imposed  upon  the  States — such,  for  instance,  as  the  prohibition 
against  ex  post  facto  laws,  bills  of  attainder,  and  laws  Impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  But  with  the  exception  of  these 
and  a  few  other  restrictions,  the  entire  domialn  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  States,  as  atx>ve  defined,  lay  within 
the  constitutional  and  legislative  power  of  the  States,  and  with- 
out that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  why  does  not  the  Senator  sus- 
pend now?    It  is  almost  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  stop  if  the  leader  wishes 
me  to  stop,  but  I  have  an  obligation  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  think  we  should  proceed  until  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  .shall  be  delighted  to  stop  now  or  go  on 
until  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  5  minutes  of  5.  The  Senator  may 
proceed  until  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Very  well;  I  shall  read  on  for  5  minutes. 

Was  It  the  purpose  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  by  the  sim- 
ple declaration  that  no  State  should  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  to  transfer  the  security  and  protection  of  all 
the  civil  rights  which  we  have  mentioned,  from  the  States  to 
the  Federal  Government?  And  where  it  Is  declared  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  that  article,  was  it  Intended  to 
bring  within  the  power  of  Congress  the  entire  domain  of  civil 
rights  heretofore  belonging  exclusively  to  the  States? 


Of  course  the  Court,  right  there  under  the  .-shadow  of  the 
civil  law,  right  there  when  passions  were  heated,  right  there 
when  the  Federal  GoveiTimcnt  had  a.ssiuned— and  I  shall 
not  complain  of  it — a  certain  sense  of  guardian.'-hip  for  the 
newly  freed  slaves,  when  in  a  ix'culiar  sense  it  fdt  they  were 
its  wards — when  there  was  a  terrible  situation  existing. 
nevertheless  in  the  sacred  silent  precincts  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  out  of  the  field  of  pohtxs.  far 
removed  from  anything  like  trying  to  cater  to  a  class  or  to 
get  any  votes — I  am  not  saying  anybody  would  do  that  and 
I  would  not  say  it — the  Supreme  Court  very  calmly  raised 
the  question  as  if  there  could  be  but  one  answer — 

Where  it  is  declared  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce  that  article— 

And  in  this  very  legislation  they  are  depending  upon  that 
power  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to  uphold  it — 

and  where  It  Is  Intended  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce  that  article,  wav-^  it  intended  to  bring  within  the  power  of 
Congress  the  entire  domain  of  civil  rights  heretofore  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  Stales? 

All  this  and  more  must  follow.  If  the  proposition  of  the  plain- 
tiffs In  error  be  sound.  For  not  only  are  tliese  rights  subject  to 
the  control  of  Congress  whenever  in  its  discretion  any  of  them 
are  supposed  to  be  abridged  by  State  legislation,  but  that  body 
may  also  pass  laws  in  advance,  limiting  and  restricting  the  exer- 
cise of  legislative  power  by  the  States,  in  their  most  ordinary  and 
usual  function,  as  In  its  judgment  It  may  think  proper  on  all 
subjects.  And  still  further,  such  a  construction  followed  by  the 
reversal  of  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  in 
these  cases,  would  constitute  this  court  a  perpetual  censor  upon 
all  legislation  of  the  States,  on  the  civil  rights  of  their  own  citi- 
zens, with  authority  to  nullify  such  as  it  did  not  approve  as  con- 
sistent with  those  rights,  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

If  the  theory  of  this  legislation  Is  true,  then  we  do  refer 
the  civil  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  States  first  to  the  Con- 
gress and  then  to  the  courts;  and  what  would  become  of  the 
sovereignty  and  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  what  would 
become  of  my  status  as  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
North  Carolina?  I  do  not  want  to  lose  either,  my  friends; 
but,  if  I  must  lose  one  or  the  other,  I  will  preseiTe  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  Commonwealth  of  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  BARKLEY. 


RECESS 

Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Minton  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  do. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Is  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ready 
to  suspend  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  am, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  imtO 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  5  o'clock  and  2  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
November  18,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  17,  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  oflfered 
the  following  prayer: 

God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us  and  cause  His  face 
to  shine  uporv-us  that  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth. 
Thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.  Let  the  people  praise 
Thee,  O  God;  let  all  the  people  praise.  O  let  the  nations 
be  glad  and  sing  for  joy,  for  Thou  shalt  judge  the  people 
righteously  and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth.  Let  the 
people  praise  Thee;  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee.  Then 
shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase;  and  God.  even  our  own 
God.  shall  bless  us.  God  shall  ble.ss  us.  and  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him.  Throtigh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 
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mssACS  nov  Tsp 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Clerk,  aiinounced  that  the  Senate 

resolution:  ,  .l_  ,q« 


heard 


K«rofr*d.  That  the  Senate  has 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Hon 
■ectaiivc  from  the  8Ut«  of  OklahomJ* 

RiMjUed.  That  the  Secrttary  comii 
tlie  Houae  of  Repreaentatlrea  and  tr*' 
family  of  the  deceased . 

jUaoived.  That  aa  a  fnrther  man 
the  decea«ert  RapreaentaUwe.  ttoe 
12  o  clock  meridian  tomorrow. 


NOVTMBEK   16.   1537 
_„  wtth  profound  sorro-w  the 
loam  P.  Hiii,  late  a  Repre- 


lunlcate  these  reaolutiona  to 
trinsmtt  a  copy  thereof  to  the 


Sexu.tc 


EXTUKSION  or 

Mr.  SNYDER  ai  Pennsylvania. 
moui  consent  to  extend  my  own 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  Pcnnfiylvanla? 

There  wtts  no  objection. 


UEMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani-  ( 
remarks  in  the  Rzcorbl 
to  the  request  of  the 


HUTtiuunr 


Mr.   SADTHOFF.    Mr.  Speaker 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediat  s 

The    EPKAKEB.    The    gentleiian 
uutn  mous  consult  for  the  pres<  nt 
lution.  which  the  Clerk  will  repor 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 


Wh-irea.*  the  Congreaa  of  the  Untt^ 
Idem  signed,  a  so-called  Neutraltty 
now  the  statutory  law  of  the  United 

Whereas  warfare  is  betng  conduct*  d 
China  and  Japan  as  evidenced  by  the 
•(  representatives  of  Taiioua  natlcxa 
own.  now  in  session  at  Brussels,  Beli  l" 
to  put  an  end  to  said  conflict:  and 

Whereas  the  Preaklent  at  tbe  " 
1935.   declared: 

"We  are  acting  to  simplify  deflnlkl 
*war'  when  armed  Invasion  and  a  refultlng 
lak«»  p'ace"-  Therefor?  be  (t 

Besoivcd,  That  it  Is  the  express  wfch 
tlves  that  the  President  of  the  United 
d.um   thill    a   slate  of   war  exists   bet 
tl-.ut    he    shall    foithwuh    invoke    tt« 
Keutral.ty   Act  herein  referred  to 


The  SPE.\KER.     Is  there 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin   [Mi 
Mr.  McRE^'NOLXiS.     Mr 


Speik 


EXTENSION   OF 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  ob 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  and 
by  Robrrt  H.  Jackson.  Assista^it 
United  States,  before  the  Trade 
tion  and  Trade  Association  Exefcu 
September  17.  1937.  on  the  subjei:t 
Be  Revised? 

T.ie  SPEAKER.    Ls  there  ob, 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  ixi  objection. 


aitd 


MCETTNG    OF    COMMTTTEE 

Mr.  PARSONS.    Mr.  Speake- 
tiiat  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the 
extraordinary  session  of  the 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
SenUeman  from  HUnois? 

Mr.  O  CONNOR  of  New  York 
right  to  object,  thai  is  a  long 
has  been   suiScient.    I  wish 
woiad  lessen  it,  and  renew  it.  if 

Mr.  SNEXL.    Reserving  the 
I  d.d  not  understand  how 
permlssicn. 
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SCKATX 

Mr.  Prazier,  its  legislative 
had  passed  the  following 


of  reapact  to  tha  memory  of 
do  now  ta^  a  recess  uctil 


I  send  a  resolution  to 
consideration. 

from    Wisconsin    asks 
consideration  of  a  reso- 


States  passed,  and  the  I>res- 

Act  on  May   1,  1937,  whieh  Is 

States  of  America;  and 

at  the  present  time  between 

fact  that  there  Is  a  meeting 

of  the  world.   Including  our 

um.  to  devise  ways  and  means 


Ualtcd  states  on  Armls*.lfte  Day, 

cms  and  ftu;ts  by  calUi^  war 
killing  of  human  beings 

of  the  House  of  Representa- 
States  shall  forthwith  pro- 
ween   China   and    Jrip:;n,   and 
provisiozis    of    ilie    .lO-faiied 


obj^tion  to  the  request  of  the 
SauthoftI? 
er,  I  object. 

REMARKS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

lECORD. 

ection? 


also  ask  unanimous  consent 

include  an  address  delivered 

Attorney  General  of  the 

and  Commerce  Bar  As.iocia- 

tives  in  New  York  City  on 

Should  the  Antitrust  Laws 

ection  to  the  request  oif  the 


ON 


RIVERS    AJn>    HASBORS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Harbors  may  be  permitted 

House  during  the  life  of  the 


Congress. 

objection  to  the  request  otf  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  reservirg  the 
ime.    Heretofore  a  few  days 
the   gentleman   from   Ulinois 
necessary,  at  times. 

ight  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lonk  the  gentleman  asked  that 


The  SPEAKER.  The  g.-iitleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Par- 
sons! asks  unaiumouo  cement  that  the  Cummutee  on  Rivers 
and  Hiii'oors  be  perinititd  to  sU  ciurir.g  the  session,  of  the 
Huuso  dunns  the  extiaordiziary  s..^on  of  the  Congress  now 

^''"'MrriCH  ResiTvin^  the  n-'ht  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  w  :i  sav  Ooat  if  we  do  not  do  anything  mere  than  we  have 
done  now  smce  we  hr.ve  met  to  try  to  get  the  President's 
program  through,  we  will  b.:  sitting  here  untU  doomsday. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr  PARSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  change  that  re- 
que.st  I  wUl  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbirs  may  be  pfrmittcd  to  sit  during  the 
ses.slons  of  the  House  for  1  week. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  IllinoLs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

WAGE  .AND  HOUR  LEGISL.^TIOW 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
T^ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  called  in  special 
session  of  the  Congress  to  consider  a  number  of  bUls.  Some 
of  those  bills  are  of  transcendent  importance.  Most  of  them 
follow  the  lino  of  leg^i.slation  and  the  type  of  legislation  that 
has  been  follov.-ed  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  since  1933. 
Perhaps  the  most  outstandine;  of  those  bills  is  the  .so-called 
wage  and  hour  bill.  It  seems  to  me  there  might  be,  just 
as  soon  as  we  can  have  it,  some  discus'^ion  and  some  under- 
standing on  the  pan  of  the  membership  of  this  House  and 
of  the  people  as  to  what  that  bill  will  do.  I  want  to  go  down 
i  the  line  with  it  and  call  attention  to  some  of  the  things  that 
I   I  can  see  that  b:ll  will  do. 

Throughout  all  history  it  has  been  the  custom  of  small 
;  manufacturers  and  small  busines^-mtn  to  carry  on  their  em- 
!  ployni^-nt  rolls  some  of  the  oMcr  pecplp.  some  of  those  who 
perhaps  are  not  as  alert  mentally  a^  some  of  the  others,  and 
some  of  the-*;  who  perhaps  are  und' r  phvsiral  handicaps. 
Those  smaller  employers  have,  of  course,  been  obliged  to  nro- 
vide  in  their  employinent  of  tho.se  people  wage  diilercntials. 
They  hai-e  net  paid  the  same  wages  that  were  paid  to  tbo.se 
who  -A-ere  fully  alert  physically  and  mrntally  and  able  to  do 
the  greatest  amoiuit  of  work  in  a  dt>y.     As  a  result,  those 
people   have   b 'en   l.ircvly   .>eif-:-aiT'PGrt;nc.     Now,   what   will 
happen?     If  such  a  bill  as  this  is  passed  and  a  wage  board  is 
created  with  authority  to  establi;>h  wages  and  hours  that 
these  pcjple  are  to  rereive  and  to  work,  a  larcf  corporaMon 
em.ploying  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  will  be  able  to 
come  to  Wa.-iimgton  and  appear  before  such  a  wage  beard 
and  have  an  opportunity  t(>  be  heard.     But  those  larger  em- 
ployers have  been  obhred.  a.';  a  r^^sult  of  .-statutes  that  have 
been  enacted  in  most  of  the  States,  to  discontinue  employing 
the  type  of  people  to  whom  I  have  referred.     Tliose  big  cor- 
porations will  be  able  to  appear  before  wace  boards,  but  the 
sm.all  business  corporation.^,  thr>  small  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations and  mercaniile  establishments  cannot  do  this. 

Mr.  RA.MSPECK      Mr    Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TABER.     I  cannot  at  this  time.     I  only  have  a  short 
time,  and  I  m.ust  get  into  this  situation  before  I  finish. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  just  wanted  to  cell  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  something  m  the  bill  which  he  nay  have  over- 
looked. 

Mr.  TABER.  Oh  I  may  have  overlooked  a  lot.  I  cannot 
help  It.  I  Will  be  p.]:id  to  have  the  g<-'ntieman  call  attention 
to  that  later  on.  But  I  am*  certain  that  this  situation  does 
apply. 

The  small  mercantile  establishment  cannot  be  represented. 
Lots  of  them.  csp<^ciallv  tht»  smaller  estabii^hments,  have 
been  accustomed  to  hirir-i'-T  people  for  occasional  employ- 
ment on  Vv-eck  ends.  The  result  of  this  bill  w.U  be  to  throw 
out  of  employment  all  of  those  people  whom  I  have  described. 
The  effect  will  be  to  throw  them  bodily  en  to  the  relief  roll 
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forever  and  to  m.:.ke  them  a  charge  upon  the  earnin.::s  of 
the  most  fit.  Is  this  the  way  to  do  business?  Frankly,  I 
do  not  see  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  do  business 
this  way  and  not  create  more  distress  than  you  can  possibly 
relieve  by  such  an  operation. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  bill  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention.  If  you  establish  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum, hours  through  a  board  in  Washington,  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  you  fix  all  wages  and  all  hours  through  a 
board  in  Washington;  it  is  a  step  in  that  direction  which 
inevitably  will  have  tremendous  pressure  to  be  followed. 
If  v,-e  get  to  that  point — and  I  am  sure  we  will — we  shall 
get  to  the  point  where  private  operation  of  industry  and 
private  emplcyment  of  individuals  will  stop.  What  will  be 
the  result?  It  can  lead  to  just  one  thing,  this  kind  of 
opcriiticn;  it  means  an  overlordship.  a  dictatorship,  a  totali- 
tarian state,  a  situation  where  the  wages  and  hours  of  every- 
one and  the  rrquirement  that  they  shall  work  or  shall  not 
work  will  be  fixed  from  the  top. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my  distinguished  friend 
yield? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  cannot  yield  at  the  monjent.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  kind  of  set-up.  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  labor  union.  This  bill  leads  to  the  abso- 
lute destruction  of  labor  unions,  to  the  absolute  destruction 
of  the  right  of  the  employee  to  bargain  for  his  services  or 
to  have  labor  unions  or  anything  of  that  kind  represent  him 
In  bargaining  for  his  services.  The  late  Samuel  Gompcrs, 
who  for  a  generation  was  the  most  prominent  labor  leader 
in  America,  always  warned  labor  against  such  a  thing  as 
State  or  Federal  regulation  of  hours  and  wages.  He  warned 
them  that  for  their  preservation,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
rights,  they  must  see  to  it  that  they  had  an  Independent 
right  to  bargain  for  their  services,  that  they  had  an  inde- 
pendent right  to  see  that  they  were  given  fair  treatment  by 
their  employers,  and  that  hours  and  wages  of  workmen 
should  not  be  regulated  by  law. 

Mr.  OCONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    Not  at  this  time. 

Is  it  not  time  for  those  who  are  considering  supporting 
this  kind  of  legislation  t^  take  account  of  where  they  are  at 
and  where  they  are  leeding  this  country,  where  they  are 
leading  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of  this  country? 

We  have  been  mere  o:"  less  careless  of  the  things  that  we 
have  done  in  the  last  4  years.  We  have  created  doubt  and 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Let  me  say  to  you  that  today  the  man  who  works  is  worse 
off  than  he  was  in  1933,  whereas  the  fellow  who  never  did 
work  but  who  has  always  been  more  or  less  on  relief  has 
prospered  greatly.  The  honest  man  back  home  who  wanted 
to  work  and  always  did  work  for  a  living  is  worse  off  as  a 
re.'^ult  of  these  programs  of  regimentation,  this  fixing  of 
things  from  the  top.  the  N.  R.  A.,  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  this  pro- 
posed wage  and  hour  bill,  than  he  ever  was  before.  No  con- 
sideration for  this  man  has  been  manifested.  The  con- 
sideration has  been  for  :hose  who  did  not  work. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  took  stock  of  these  situations?  Is 
It  not  time  that  we  considered  where  America  is  going  and 
where  these  things  lead  us?  I  appreciate  that  there  is  today 
a  large  misconception  en  the  part  of  many  of  our  people 
as  to  what  the  results  of  these  things  will  be.  There  is  false 
propaganda  that  these  :hings  will  benefit  the  workingman. 
There  is  false  propaganda  that  these  things  are  in  the  in- 
terests of  labor  whereas  their  real  effect  will  be  just  the 
opposite.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  created 
doubt  and  uncertainty  i)i  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
and  have  destroyed  the  build-up  toward  prosperity  that  was 
coming  along  last  .spring.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  set  our 
faces  in  the  direction  cf  prosperity,  that  we  work  for  the 
workingman.  create  a  market  for  the  farmer  as  a  result  of 
that  operation,  and  create  for  the  businessman  who  works 
and  does  his  best  to  provide  employment  for  the  people  an 
honest  opportunity  to  make  a  reasonable  and  fair  profit? 


Now,  I  a.'-k  that  thi.=:  Congr'^-^s  and  that  this  Hnuse  k'-ep 
some  of  there  thing.'i  m  mind  as  they  approach  this  problem 
of  what  I  regard  to  be  cn:^  of  ihe  most  dangerous  measures 
that  has  ever  been  prc^rn^ed  to  the  Conrress  of  the  United 
States.     I  Applause.  1 

!Herc  the  g^^vel  fell.l 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con.sent 
to  proceed  for  5  minute.s. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbject.on  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem.an  from  Georgia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  particularly  an 
advocate  of  the  wage  and  hour  bll.  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  proper  method  of  settling  disputes  between  em.ployers 
and  employees  was  around  a  confei'Mice  table  Ix^tween  the 
employers  and  the  representatives  of  the  employee*;.  This 
bill  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  been  di:-cuss- 
ing,  however,  is  not  designed  primarily  to  benefit  organized 
labor;  it  is  de.signed  to  benefit  labor  which  has  not  been  able 
to  organize.  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  many  employers 
in  this  country,  despite  the  upholdmg  of  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act  by  the  Supreme  Court,  have  refused  to  make 
any  effort  to  make  that  act  effective.  Th^'y  are.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  opposing  organization  by  their  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rose  in  particular  to  discuss  two  things  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  said  which  are  not  correct  and 
which  show  a  lack  of  familiarity  on  his  part  with  the  bill 
v.-hich  is  pending  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  bill  specifically  requires  the  board  to  guard  against 
orders  v.-hich  might  throw  persons  out  of  employment.  It 
gives  the  board  ample  authority  to  meet  imusual  conditions 
in  any  particular  case. 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    I  cannot  yield  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  provides  that  the  board  shall  make 
no  order  without  a  hearing  and  that  the  hearing  must  be 
held  as  near  as  possible  to  the  principal  place  of  busmess  of 
the  employer. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  employees  to  come 
to  Washington,  or  employers  either,  in  order  to  present  their 
problems  with  reference  to  this  bill 

The  bill  provides  a  minimum  wage  above  which  the  board 
cannot  go.  which  is  40  cents  an  liour.  It  aLso  provides  a 
maximum  week  beyond  which  the  board  cannot  go;  namely. 
40  hours.  The  highest  wage  fnat  the  board  may  fix  under 
any  consideration  is  $16  per  week. 

There  are  very  specific  directions  to  the  beard  as  to  how 
it  shall  arrive  at  this  wage.  The  board  is  mandatorily  re- 
quired to  consider  the  cost  of  Ining,  local  economic  condi- 
tions, any  fact  which  would  be  relevant  in  a  court  in  a  suit 
for  services  rendered  without  contract,  collective-bargaining 
agreements  made  in  the  same  community  for  similar  work, 
and  the  unit  cost  of  production. 

In  addition  to  that,  before  the  board  can  even  have  a 
liearing  it  must  appomt  an  advisory  committee  com.poscd  of 
employers,  employees,  and  representatives  of  the  public  and 
that  committee  must  make  a  report  to  the  board.  Then  it 
must  hold  a  public  hearing,  it  must  keep  a  record  of  the 
hearings,  and  reach  a  decision  on  tne  basis  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented.   This  decision  may  be  reviewed  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Nlw  York.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentlen:ian  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  O'CON'NOR  of  New  York.  Is  that  not  substantially 
the  plan  under  the  law  in  New  York,  the  same  State  from 
which  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke  ccmcs? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  understand  that  is  true,  although  I 
have  never  read  the  New  York  law.  However,  that  was  so 
stated  to  the  committee  in  its  hearings. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  The  plan  under  the  New 
York  law  provides  for  an  advisory  com.mittee,  hearings,  and 
so  forth,  as  the  gentleman  stated. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  May  I  say  in  conclusion  there  have 
been  a  number  of  drafts  of  this  bill.    There  have  been  more 
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misrepresentaUons  u  to  what  Is  cctiUincd  m  the  pt-ndlng 
blU  than  any  piece  of  legiaUtion  I  t  ave  had  anything  to  do 
with  in  all  the  years  I  have  been  a  1  lember  of  Cons^  ess 
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yield? 
gentleman 


Mr.  8NELL.    Will  the  gentleman 
Mr.   RAMSPECK.    I  yield  to  tht 

York.  _^     ^.      .... 

Mr.  SNELLu    According  to  news];|aper  reports,  the  bill 


going  to  be  recalled  and  taken  bach  to  the  committee  to  be 


that  he 
to  ask 
in   the 


rewritten.  If  that  is  so.  how  does 
be  contained  In  the  bill  when  it  is 
floor  of  this  House  for  consideration? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK-  The  Committee  on  Labor  held  a  meet- 
ing this  morning,  and  it  instructed  the  chairman  to  anr 
nounce  to  the  puWlc  that  the  comijiittee  wiU  not  recall  the 
bill.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  desires  to  announce 
will  recognize  Members  at  this  Jurcture  who  desire 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  th^ir  own  remarks 

RXCORO. 

CrrCKSION  or  lEfcCARKS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ajk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Rec|ord  on  the  subject  of  the 
undistributed  profits  tJix. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectfon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker. 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  R  bcord  and  include  therein 
certain  names  of  un-American  activities  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DALY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
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from   New 


is 


anyone  know  what  win 
finally  presented  on  the 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 


manimous  consent  to 


tend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rec<  hu)  and  include  therein  a 
communication  from  Secretary  of  State  Hull. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectjion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CocHK.w  asked  and  was  gl|i^n  permission  to  extend 
his  own  remarks  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  CMALLZY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  radio  address  by  myself,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  House  bfiU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec^on  to  the  request  of  Che 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OCONNELL  of  Montana. 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  own  n -marks  in  the  Record  aind 
Include  therein  a  very  brief  clippi]  ig  from  a  Montana  news- 
paper. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objec^on  to  the  request  of 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


klr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 


the 


PKRKISSION    TO    ADDRE2  S 

Mrs.    ROGERS    of    Massachusetts 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

The   SPEAKER.    The   Chair 
recognize  Members  at  this  point  to 
tn  the  RscoRD. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
me  later? 

KXTXKSZON  OF 

Mr.  SHANNON.    Mr.  Speaker, 
tiuert  in  the  Rkcoro  a  speech  I 
the  Letter  Carriers'  National  Convention 

Tile  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PnUQSSIOJV  TO  ADDtXfeS  THI  HOUSI 

ICr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  w4nt  to  make  a  request  for 


not  understand  the  gentle- 


The  SPEAKER.    Tlie  Chair  did 


Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

time  whenever  the  Chair  will 


desre 
grant 


i 


Tint    HOTTSK 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    nsk 
5  minutes, 
sirmounced  he  would  only 
extend  their  own  remarks 

Win  the  Chair  recognize 

ifKMARKS 

ask  unanimous  consentj  to 
niade  in  Kansas  City  before 


to  submit  a  request  fox 
that  permission. 


1  EXTENSION  UF  REMAKKS 

Mr.  Sttfan  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
ovra  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr,  Spf-aker.  I  afk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  rerr.arlws  m  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
radio  speech  delivered  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  iMr.  Lambertsonj. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  KarL-a^? 

There  was  no  cbjccuon. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOrSE 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sli  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  Hou.se  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Are  there  any  further  unanimous- 
coi^sent  requests? 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  uwn  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  radio  address  nf  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  address  recently  delivered. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Taere  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION   TO    ADDRESS   TTTE   HOrSE 

Mt.  TREADWAY.    Mr.  Sp"  aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that,  on  tomorrow,  after  the  di5position  of  business  on  the 

Speaker's  table  and  at  tl-.e  concluMon  cf  the  k-g.slative  pro- 

;  gram  for  the  day.  I  may  Ix^  permitted  to  address  the  House 

for  30  mmute.s. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ma^sachoselLs? 
TTiere  was  no  object. .'n. 

Mr.  SNELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.s^achusetts  ;Mr.  GiKFOKDi  may  have 
20  .-ninutes  in  which  to  address  the  House. 
Mr.  RAYBURN.     When? 

Mr.  SNELL.    Right  now,  as  soon  as  it  is  proper. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  is  for  the  prei^cnt  recognizing 
tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  .Mr.  Fish]  to  submit  a  unan- 
iinou::-corLsent  request. 

Mr.  SNELL.     Very  wtU:  I  did  not  know  that. 
Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  r.  nf  a'  my  requebt  for  permis- 
sion to  addi'ess  the  Hou^e  for  20  minutes. 

The    SPEAKER.     The    gcntkman    from    Nt'W    York    1  Mr. 
FishI  a.sks  unammou^  con.-3enc  to  addreso  tlie  House  for  20 
minutes.     Is  there  obiocion.' 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Sp*'akrr,  I  vvouid  like  to  yield,  if  I  may.  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.^.^achu:  etts  iMr.  Gifford]  to  address 
the  House  at  the  present  time.  Ttie  gentleman  wants  to 
take  precedence  over  me.  for  rcason.s  of  his  own. 

The  SPEAKER.     Tlie  Chair  is  loath  to  follow  that  pro- 
cedure.    The  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Fish]  has  been 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
Mr.  RAYBURN  rose. 
Mr.  FISH.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  immediately  following  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  FishI,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee   ]Mr.  McReyn- 
OLDsl  may  address  the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texa.s? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  righ^  to  object.  I 
made  the  statement  to  ihr'  Chair  that  I  wanted  to  make  a 
request  for  time,  and  the  Chair  stated  the  Chair  would  only 
entertain  requests  for  extension  of  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  did  not  want  to  submit  my  request  until  after  such  requests 
were  granted. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  th-re  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  ivom  Tixas  il/lr.  RAYBrRN i ? 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  understood  the  Speaker  would  recognize 
me  to  make  a  request  for  permission  to  address  the  House 
after  the  other  unanimrus-consent  requests  had  been  con- 
cluded. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  as  soon  as  pos;^ible.  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.syl-.-ania  IMr.  Rich]. 

Is  there  objection  to    he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  ?;entlcmar.  from  Tennessee  IMr.  McReynoldsI 
may  address  the  House  ;"or  20  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of 
the' remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]? 
There  was  no  objectior. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  discu-ssing  our  foreign 
relations  I  would  like  to  make  certa.n  observations  concern- 
ing the  President's  message  to  Congress  and  the  business 
depression  v,-ith  v.-hich  ue  are  confronted.  The  President's 
message  reads  like  an  alil)i  trying  to  place  the  blame  for  this 
Roosevelt  depression  upon  industry  and  private  business. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  1932  came  into  power  because 
there  was  a  business  depression,  a  depression  brought  about 
by  overspeculation,  due  to  the  fact  that  for  years  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  been  employed  at  high  wages,  with  which 
they  speculated  and  gambled  in  all  kinds  of  securities,  includ- 
in';' domestic  and  foreign  bonds.  During  this  time  Fianklin 
Roosevelt,  now  President  of  the  United  Stales,  was  head  of  a 
bond  company  v.hxh  was  selling  German  bonds  to  the  Ameri- 
can prople.  That  depression  was  brought  about  by  a  surplus 
or  overabundance  of  prospeiity  and  because  our  people  were 
wastf^ful  and  extravagan  .  bt^cause  they  gambit  d  and  specu- 
lated, yet  not  a  single  D-^mocrat  in  1929  cried.  "Halt!"  On 
the  ccntrary.  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  the 
spokesman  of  the  Demociatic  Party  at  thai  time  on  fiscal  and 
financial  matters,  stated  we  had  reached  a  new  era  of  high 
prices  which  would  cont.nue  indefinitely. 

At  that  t:me  we  had  \  Republican  President,  vvho  made 
certain  sound  reccmmcndations  to  the  Democratic  Consi-e.ss, 
which  threw  those  reconmendations  out  of  the  window  and 
sabotaged  them.  The  Democratic  Congress  at  that  time 
de.-troyed  every  attempt  to  restore  business  confidence  in 
this  country.  Naturally  the  Democratic  Party  came  into 
power.  It  rode  into  power  on  the  depression.  No  one  blames 
the  American  people  for  changing  horses  in  the  midst  of  bad 
times.  However,  you  h:ive  been  in  power  for  5  years,  yet 
the  President  states  that  one-third  of  our  people  are  ill- 
nourished,  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed,  which  in  itself  is  an  indict- 
ment of  the  unsound  and  costly  New  Deal  policies. 

Only  a  year  ago  President  Roosevelt  in  a  message,  I  believe 
to  Congress,  stated  in  regard  to  the  business  recovery  that: 

It  was  not  the  result  of  ]mre  chance,  the  mere  turn  of  the  wheel 
in  a  cycle.     We  planned  It   that  way.     Don't  let  anybody  tell  you 

differently. 

Now  the  President  stales  it  is  not  the  Government  which  is 
to  blame,  but  business. 

Mr.  MEAD.     Mr.  Spet.ker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  No;  I  wil  not  yield,  because  I  have  a  limited 
time. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  depression:  we  are  actually 
in  a  serious  depression.  Twenty-five  billions  of  dollars  worth 
or  value  of  securities  or.  the  stock  exchange  were  wiped  out 
in  the  last  2  months.  Another  $25,000,000,000  has  been 
wiped  out  in  the  value  of  unlisted  securities,  in  real  estate, 
mortgages,  and  so  on.  This  does  not  mean  simply  that  the 
rich  man  has  lost  half  of  his  fortune  or  half  of  his  security 
values  or  that  the  middl2  class  have  lost  half  of  their  security 
values.  It  means  the  beginning  of  a  vicious  circle.  It  means 
that  the  rich  man  will  Jtop  his  activities,  that  he  will  curtail 
his  expenditures,  and  stop  putting  money  into  business  ven- 
tures. It  means  that  the  man  of  moderate  means  will  cease 
buying  automobiles. 

The  man  who  is  really  hit  hardest,  the  one  who  suffers 
most,  is  the  wage  earner.  He  loses  his  job  in  the  steel  mills. 
Which  today  are  operating  at  only  39  percent  of  production 
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capacity.  He  loses  his  job  or  is  put  on  part  t  nv  or 
is  reduced.  The  v.age  earner  i.s  the  main  ^u^!  r> :  I;  !s  n.  i 
those  in  the  higher  brackets  of  m':.pae  tax.'.s  but  ihc  wai-c 
earners  whose  very  livelihood  and  that  of  their  families  that 
are  endangered. 

Tliis  is  a  Roosevelt  deprt  ssion.  The  last  deprc  ssion  v.as 
brought  about  by  overspeculation.  but  not  so  this  depression. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  unsound  and  uneconomic 
laws,  and  by  radical  and  socialistic  laws  which  have  been 
rushed  through  Congress  that  have  destroyed  bUMness  con- 
fidence. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  country  of  ours.  It  is 
still  the  best  country  m  the  world  in  which  to  live.  The 
only  single  thing  that  is  wrong  is  that  confidence  has  been 
deliberately  destroyed  by  the  New  Deal  admmislration.  which 
has  brought  on  this  depression  just  as  chickens  come  home 
to  roost.  I  Applause.  J  The  administration  is  reaping  the 
whirlwmd  of  unsound  economics,  of  unsound  laws,  of  col- 
lectivism, and  of  socialism.  I  pray  to  God  that  we  are  on 
the  retreat  today  from  Moscow  and  collectivism.  (Applause.] 
The  frightened  New  Dealers  are  bcgimiing  to  realize  that 
confidence  i.nd  employment  by  business  enterprise  is  one 
and  inseparable. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  government  of  confusion,  be- 
wilderment, and  reprisal,  without  any  .sound  or  practical 
policy,  with  no  financial  policy  whatever  except  to  borrow 
more  money,  billions  upon  billions,  and  to  pile  debt  upon 
dtbt  and  deficit  upon  deficit,  until  we  have  a  national  debt 
of  $37,000,000,000.  No  wonder  there  is  no  confidence  m  the 
land.  No  wonder  business  has  halted  and  ev.  ry  day  pio- 
duction  is  decreasing  in  a  country  that  is  ready  to  go  over 
the  top  and  employ  labor,  Vv'hich  is  the  single  biggest  is.^ue 
in  America  today.  The  blame  is  upon  the  President  and  the 
Democratic  Congress  for  tliis  depres.sion  and  for  the  unem- 
ployment of  American  labor.  The  time  has  come  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade  and  place  the  blame  squarely  on  President 
Roosevplt  and  the  New  Dealers  for  the  present  Government- 
made  dcprevion. 

Great  events  have  transpired  smce  the  Congics.s  adjourned 
last  August.  The  depression  has  overwhelmed  us  m  2 
months'  time.  A  v,-ar  of  great  n.agnitude  i;s  being  waged 
in  China.  President  Roosevelt  made  a  speech  in  Chicago 
recently,  in  which  he  stated  he  believed  in  concerted  action, 
tliat  h'-"  proposed  to  quarantine  certain  nations,  and  that  the 
.American  people  were  on  the  brink  of  war  and  could  not 
keep  out.  I  denounce  that  statement  as  sheer  hysteria. 
unnecessarily  alarming  the  American  people,  as  he  stated, 
cur  people  at  the  firesides  are  in  fear  and  dread  of  war. 
There  should  be  no  fear  of  war  in  America,  unless  v/ar  is 
forced  on  as  by  the  President  and  the  internationalists  with 
whom  he  is  surrounded.  The  American  people  are  not  for 
concerted  action,  for  sanctions,  or  for  war  commitments  of 
any  kind.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  ancient  slogan 
emanating  from  London,  that  the  --British  Empire  expects 
every  American  to  do  her  duty."  Our  slogan  should  be: 
Millions  for  defen.se  but  not  one  single  dollar  to  join  in 
European  or  Asiatic  wars. 

If  the  old  nations  of  the  world  insist  on  arming  to  the 
teeth  and  going  to  war.  it  is  their  war  and  not  ours;  and, 
■■^peaking  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  AfTairs  Committee,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  member  of  that  committee. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  who  would  vote  one  single  dollar 
to  send  an  American  soldier  to  foreign  lands  to  fight  other 
people's  battles.  [Applause.]  The  American  people  have 
already  decided  they  do  not  propose  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations,  yet  we  have  as  President  a  man  who  ran  for  Vice 
President  in  1920  on  a  League  of  Nations  platform.  We 
have  as  Secretary  of  State  a  most  estimable  gentleman  who 
was  for  the  League  of  Nations  for  many,  many  years.  We 
have  representing  us  at  Brussels  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  our 
wandering  ambassador  at  large,  who  has  been  for  the  League 
of  Nations  from  the  very  beginning.  This  triumvirate  in 
control  of  our  foreign  relations  are  inoculated  with  the  virus 
of  internationalism.  These  gentlemen  do  not  repretsent  the 
will  of  the  American  people,  who  do  not  propose  to  become 
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liiTOlved  to  any  foreign  Intrigues 
blood  fueds,  or  boundary  dispute 

Now.  let  us  analyze,  or.  as  Al 
x«cord  with  respect  to  the  acUor 
the  neutrality  bill  and  the  war  " 
today.    First,  this  is  an  AslaUc 
Japan.  Soviet  Russia,  and,  to  a 
which  has  a  billion  dolliurs 
$50,000,000  worth  of  business  witl 

000  worth  of  business  with  Jap^n 
were  reversed  it  would  make 
fundamentsd  policy  of  the  United 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
bilL    There  were  S  or  4  days  of 
House  following  consideration  in 
mittee.  and  when  the  matter 
House  of  Representatives  only 

1  voted  for  the  bill,  not  because  I 
bill,  as  I  often  stated  upon  the 
cause  it  was  the  best  bill  before 
was  a  proper  one — to  lyeserve 
States  out  of  war.  to  take  the 
the  sale  of  arms,  ammunition 
belligerent  nations. 

The  measure  stated  speciflcHU^ 
existed,  the  President  "shall" 
the  neutrality  bill  to  be  in  efTect. 
about  this.    We  did  not  use  the 
because  nations  no  longer 
fact  that  the  Kellogg -Brland 
fense  and  therefore  they  go  to 
of  war.    We  knew  this  when 
before  us  the  experience  in  Eth4pi 
swallowed  up  without  any 
put  in  the  specific  phrase— 

Wbenevw  the  President  ahall  fine 
between  or  among  two  or  more  foi 
proclaim  such  fact  and  It  shall  be 
to  export  or  cause  to  be  exported 
menlB  of  war  from  uny  place  In  the 


.._.  says,  let  us  look  at  the 

of  Congress  in  regard  to 

._  is  being  waged  in  China 

problem,  affecting  China, 

l^u^e  extent.  Great  Britain. 

in  China.    We  only  do 

China  and  only  $200, OM.- 

but  even  if  the  figures 

difference  so  far  as  the 

States  Is  concerned. 

we  adopted  a  neutrality 

debate  on  the  floor  of  this 

the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 

came  to  a  vote  in  the 

Members  voted  against  it. 
thought  it  ^as  such  a  gpod 
Boor  of  the  House,  but  be- 
as  and  because  the  purpose 
peace,  to  keep  the  United 
out  of  war.  and  to  Stop 
and  munitions  of  war   to 


pr  >fits 


decla  re 

Pa:t 


coujitry 


n 


wou  ided 


If  the  President  does  not  kno^ 
today,  or  if  the  Secretary  of  Statje 
administration  had  better  get 
cause  there  is  no  one  In  this 
state  of  war  exists  in  China  at 
greatest  war  that  has  existed 
cept  the  World  War.    Almost  1 
Army  have  been  killed  and 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Speak^ 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  FISH.    I  yield  for  a  brief 
Mr.  SIROVICH.    What  woul  i 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  prese  it 

Mr.  FISH,    I  will  tell  the  g<ntle 
would  carry  out  the  law  of  tie 
Mr.  SIROVICH.    What  wou  d 
Mr.  PTSH.    I  would  put  int) 
written  by  Congress,  but  it  is  n  Dt 
the  President  who  is  responsible 
law.    If  the  gentleman  wanti 
mon  In  detail 
Mr.  SIROVICH.    Yes. 
Mr.  FISH.    We  passed  the 
whether  it  is  good,  bad.  or 
country.    The  President  signed 
that  a  state  of  war  exists  in 
effect  and  carry  it  out. 

We  live  in  a  government 
Department  and  the  Presidecjt 
have  tried  to  reach  the  people 
this  bill  favors  Japan.    It  does 
•  moment  why  it  does  not. 

I  believe  90  or  M  percent  6f 
■ympathy  with  China  and  aga  nst 
tbe  murdering  of  innocent  wcvnen 


to  submit  a  request  for 
that  permission. 


entertain  requests  lor  exiension  or  remancs  m  ine  kecord. 
I  did  not  want  to  submit  my  request  until  alter  such  reqiiests 
were  granted. 
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or  entanglements,  ancient 


that  when  a  state  of  war 
lot  may,  but  shall — declare 

There  can  be  no  quibbling 
words  "declaration  of  war." 

war.    They  recognize  the 

outlaws  war  except  in  de- 
lear  without  any  declaration 
ve  wrote  the  bill.    We  had 

a,  where  that  country  was 
declahition  of  war.    Therefore  we 


f  oi  elgn 


that  there  exists  a  state  of  war 
..^__  states,  the  President,  shall 
unlawful  to  export  or  atUempt 
arms,  ammunitions,  or  Ijaple- 
Unltcd  States,  etc. 


a  State  of  war  exists  in  China 

does  not  know  this,  then  the 

new  Secretary  of  State,  be- 

who  does  not  know  that  a 

the  present  time.    It  is  the 

our  day  or  generatioia  ex- 

)00,000  soldiers  in  the  Chinese 

in  less  than  6  months. 

will  the  gentleman  yield 


question. 

the  gentleman  do  if  ha  were 
time? 

man  what  I  would  do — ^I 
land.     [Applause.]      i 
the  gentleman  do?     I 

effect  the  neutrality  law  as 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
for  the  nullification  of  the 

me   to,   I  will  answer  him 


bombs.  We  do  not  mind  making  cur  views  known  and^prob- 
ably,  tho  Government  wa,s  correct  in  cnticizmg  Japan  the 
other  day  through  the  Brussels  Conference. 

That  does  not  change  the  situation.  We  wrote  that  neu- 
trality bill  for  this  very  kind  of  a  war.  so  that  we  will  not  be 
draggpd  into  It.  so  that  we  wUl  not  ship  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  to  bell-erent  n.Uirns.  W.ih  the  law  not  being  m- 
voked  Japan  has  the  advai.tage.  Japan  can  buy  anything 
she  wants  from  America-arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  and  China  cannot,  because  Japan  controls  the 
sea.s  Yet  this  admink;traiion.  through  its  propaganda,  has 
given  out  that  if  it  puts  the  law  into  effect,  it  would  be  in 
favor  of  Japan  a.s  against  China.  That  is  contrary  to  the 
fact  but  it  does  not  change  the  issue  that  I  am  discu^ing 
here   as   a   R.-presentanve  in   Congress,   without   regard   to 

partisanship  whatever.  ,..,..    .i,  *.     ^ 

There  is  a  fundamental  principle  at  stake  which  is  that  we 
wrote  a  neutrality  law  in  the  Congress,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  President  and  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  it  said 
exactly  what  we  meant.  The  administration  recognized  that 
a  war  exists  in  China  in  the  wording  of  the  declaration 
signed  by  our  Government  at  Brussels  yesterday.  That  decla- 
ration said: 

The  war  had   broutrht   to  all  peoplp.s  of  all   nations   a  sense  of 
'    horror  and  mdmnaticn.  to  all  the  world  a  feeling  of  uncertamty 
and  appr-.-hcniiou. 

In  spite  of  thi.s  declaration  the  President  has  not  enforced 
,  the  neurralitv  la-i^-  or  carried  out  its  provi-sions.  and  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Now  York,  Mr.  Sreovirn.  knowing  his 
political  views,  that  this  is  a  step  toward  fascirni;  that  it  Is 
fa5ci.-^m.    If  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  pick  out 
any  law  hr^  wants  to  and  enforce  it  or  not  enforce  it,  when  he 
has  a  specific,  constitutional  duty  to  carry  out  and  execute 
this  law  like  any  other  law,  then  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
fascism.    In  which  case  the  Coneress  of  the  United  States 
means  nothing  at  all  and  this  legislative  body  may  as  well 
threw  up  its  hands,  bccau.se  if  the  President  can  do  this  in 
this  instance,  he  can  do  it  as  well  with  domestic  or  internal 
laws.    And  that  is  precisely  the  way  that  fascism  began.    The 
first  step  of  fascism  is  to  wipe  out  the  parliamentary  system, 
to  wipe  out  the  leci-slative  government.    The  way  to  do  that  is 
to  ignore  and  repudiate  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  I  submit 
that  that  is  exactly  what  the  President  ha.s  done  in  nullifying 
the  will  of  Congress  and  the  American  people  in  enacting  the 
neutrality  bill. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FISH.  Not  now.  Oh.  the  President  can  use  a  techni- 
cality and  say  that  a  declaration  of  war  ha-s  not  been  made, 
and  that  China  ha.s  not  withdrawn  her  Ambassador.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  situation,  not  with  the  law  that  we 
wrote,  because  we  wrote  it  to  anticipate  that  very  issue.  I 
can  quote  many  statements  of  the  President,  for  instance,  in 
which  he  defines  war  and  his  recent  definition  2  years  ago  in 
respect  to  the  Abyssinian  war.  a  much  smaller  conflict  than 
the  war  in  China  today.  Let  me  quote  to  you  first  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  defining  war: 

E\'ery  contention  by  forre  between  two  nations  in  external  matters 
under  the  authority  of  their  respective  governmenis  Is  not  only 
war  but  public  war. 

Presid-nt  Roosevelt  In  his  Armistice  Day  speech  in  1935 
had  this  to  say  about  the  Ethiopian  conflict: 


leutrality  law  and  no  matter 
in(li£[erent  it  is  the  law  of  the 

it  and  it  is  his  duty,  knowing 
Cliina  today  to  put  that  Isjw  into 

I 

4f  propaganda  and  the  State 

and  all  their  propagandists 

aack  home  and  make  out  that 

not,  and  I  will  explain  in  just 

the  American  people  are  in 

the  Invasion  by  Japan  and 

and  children  by  airplane 


We  are  actins:  to  simplify  definitinn.s  and  facts  by  calling  war 
"war"  when  armed  invasiou  and  a  restating  killing  of  human  beings 
takes  place. 

That  is  a  statement  with  which  T  do  not  believe  a  thinking 
man  or  woman  in  America,  regardless  of  politics  or  political 
affiliations,  will  disagree.  Further,  the  President  on  October  5, 
1935.  in  applying  the  neutrality  law  to  the  Italian-Ethiopian 
confiict  in  which  there  had  been  no  declaration  of  war,  stated: 

We  are  now  compelled  to  reroenlze  the  simple  and  Indisputable 
fact  that  Ethiopian  and  Italian  forces  .ire  engaged  in  combat,  thus 
creating  a  state  of  war  wuhin  the  uitent  and  meaning  of  the  Joint 
resoluuon. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  or  woman  in  America  who 
does  not  know  that  war  has  existed  for  weeks  and  months  in 


most,  is  the  wage  earnei".    He  loses  his  job  in  the  steel  mills, 
which  today  are  operating  at  only  39  percent  of  production 


of  internationalism.    These  gentlemen  do  not  represent  the 
will  of  the  American  people,  who  do  not  propose  to  become 
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China.  If  that  Is  the  case,  there  Is  only  one  thing  for  the 
President  to  do,  and  that  is  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
Congress,  the  mandate  of  the  American  people  through  their 
representatives,  enacted  with  only  12  votes  against  it  in  the 
House,  and  I  submit  that  if  he  is  not  doing  that  he  is  not 
performing  his  constitutional  duty  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Tmnessee  [Mr.  McReynolds]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  very 
attentively  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish],  in  which  :he  gentleman  claims  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  carried  out  the  law  that  we  placed  on  the 
statute  books  at  the  hist  session  of  the  Congress  with  ref- 
erence to  neutrality. 

I  want  to  make  this  statement: 

First,  the  President  has  acted  within  his  legal  authority, 
and  I  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  it. 

Second,  the  purpose  of  the  neutrality  bill  was  to  keep 
us  out  of  war  and  to  prevent  wars  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  policy  the  State  Department  has  pursued  has  been  the 
wisest  policy  that  could  have  been  pursued. 

Now,  what  is  the  statute?  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
fMr.  FisHl  does  not  quote  it  correctly.  I  have  written  it 
down  so  that  I  could  quote  it.  It  is  admitted  that  the  so- 
called  Neutrality  Act  of  May  1,  1937,  is  fundamentally  and 
essentially  intended  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war.  That 
is  the  spirit  of  the  act.  which  leaves  wide  discretion  to  the 
President.  He  is  not  required  to  issue  an  arms  embargo  or 
proclamation  under  section  1  until  he  makes  a  finding  that 
a  state  of  war  exists.  He  is  not  compelled  to  make  such 
finding  on  the  basis  of  any  specific  facts  or  circumstances, 
or  such  as  you  may  judge  from  the  press  reports.  The 
language  of  the  act  is  this: 

Whenever  the  President  shall  find  there  exists  a  state  of  war 
between  or  among  two  or  more  foreign  states,  the  President  shall 
proclaim  such  fact,  and  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  to  export 
arms,  ammunition — 

And  SO  forth.  This  language  differs  from  that  contained 
in  the  act  of  August  31.  1935,  which  provides  that  upon 
the  outbreak  or  during  the  progress  of  war  between  or  among 
two  or  more  foreign  states,  the  President  shall  proclaim  such 
fact,  and  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  to  export  arms,  and 
so  forth. 

It  was  under  this  act  that  the  President  acted  relative  to 
the  Ethiopian  and  Italian  conflict  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  referred. 

So  my  insistence  is  that  under  the  present  act  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  discretion  to  find  the  facts,  and  declare  the 
same  whenever  the  situation  warrants  such  action.  This  is 
not  a  new  theory.  When  this  bill  was  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Nye,  who  opposed  this  character  of 
bill  and  who  was  for  a  mandatory  bill,  made  this  statement, 
and  you  can  find  it  in  the  Record.  Senator  Nye  said  in 
part: 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  insist  that  our  policy  in  its 
present  form  is  entirely  discretionary;  that  no  neutrality  can  be 
invoked  without  the  pleasure  of  the  President  himself.  That  is 
true,  yet  it  is  altogether  necessary  that  the  determination  as  to 
when  a  state  cf  war  exists  be  left  to  somebody.  I  do  not  know 
where  else  it  can  be  left  than  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  discretion  is  now  with  him.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
ercise of  a  policy  of  neutrality  without  his  finding  a  state  of  war 
to  exist,  and  so  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  escape  from  that  de- 
gree of  discretion.     I  am  sure  that  it  cannot  be  escaped. 

So  the  view  that  I  am  presenting  to  you  today  was  argued 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time,  and  in  view  of  the 
wording  cf  this  statute  I  say  that  the  President  has  exer- 
cised the  right  that  he  has  under  the  present  statute. 

Some  of  you  would  declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  when 
no  nation  on  earth,  none  of  the  65  nations  of  the  world 
have  proclaimed  that  a  state  of  war  exists  in  China  and 
Japan.  China  and  Japan  still  have  their  ambassadors  in 
each  country.  They  have  their  ministers;  they  have  their 
consuls  general  as  their  own  representatives.  So  why  should 
we,  with  our  interests  in  the  far  eastern  country,  be  forced 


to  say  that  a  state  of  war  exists  In  that  country,  and  thcieby 
destroy  a  great  many  of  our  riphts? 

You  mu.st  remember  that  many  people,  in  wTiting  a  neu- 
trality bill,  were  only  looking  to  Europe  at  that  time.  Tliey 
forgot  that  we  have  special  interests  in  Cliina — extraterri- 
torial rights,  where  our  people  are  there,  and  where  we  have 
sent  our  marines  to  protect  our  mtercsts. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
jield? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.     I  yield  briefly, 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  The  distinguished  chaii-man  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  known  for  his  common 
sense.  According  to  your  innate  common  sen.se,  do  you  think 
that  the  mass  murders  now  occurrir:g  in  the  far  eastern 
crisis  constitute  a  state  of  %'ar  or  simply  a  game  of  ping- 
pong? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  That  is  not  a  question  for  me  to 
answer  nor  for  you  to  answer.  It  is  a  question  that  the 
President  has,  as  director  of  the  fo:ei>:n  policies  of  the  coun- 
try, as  given  to  us  under  the  Constitution  and  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

Permit  me  to  quote  an  extract  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  delivered  on  December  21,  1936,  In  the 
case  of  The  United  States  of  America,  appellant,  against  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  Expert  Corporation.  Cur-:iss  Aeroplane  &  Motoi 
Co.,  Inc.  and  Barr  Shipping  Corporation  et  al.     I  quote: 

The  President  is  the  constitutional  representative  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  foreign  nations.  It  Is  ImpoHant  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  here  dealing,  not  alone  with  an  authority  vested 
in  the  President  b5'  an  exertion  of  legislative  power,  but  with  such 
an  authority  plus  the  very  delicate,  plenary,  and  exclusive  power 
of  the  President  as  the  sole  of^'an  of  the  Federal  Government  m 
the  field  of  international  relations — a  power  which  does  not  re- 
quire as  a  basis  for  its  exercise  an  act  of  Congress,  but  which,  of 
course,  like  every  other  governmental  power,  must  be  exercised  in 
subordination  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Conr^titution.  It 
is  qtnte  apparent  that  if,  m  the  maintenance  of  our  international 
relations,  embarrassment — perhaps  serious  embarra.s.sment — is  to 
be  avoided  and  success  for  our  alms  achieved,  congressional  legis- 
lation which  is  to  be  made  effective  through  negotiation  and  in- 
quiry within  the  international  Ueld  must  often  accord  to  the 
President  a  degree  of  discretion  and  freedom  from  statutory  re- 
striction which  would  not  be  admissible  were  domestic  affairs  aJone 
involved.     •     •     • 

The  President  has  a  perfect  right  to  declare  it  or  not  just 
as  he  may  see  fit.  Again,  we  must  remember  the  extraterri- 
torial rights  we  have  in  China  today.  Should  the  President 
issue  a  proclamation  that  a  state  of  war  existed  in  China, 
what  would  be  the  result?  It  would  perhaps  give  Japan  the 
right  to  embargo  the  whole  coast,  to  order  our  vessels  out 
of  that  country:  our  vessels  would  be  subject  to  search  and 
seizure;  and  our  nationals  would  be  left  there  subject  to  the 
danger  of  mob  violence.  So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insist  that  the 
State  Department  has  followed  a  wise  policy,  and  that  the 
President  has  followed  a  wise  policy  in  not  finding  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  in  that  country. 

Mr.  KNUTSON  and  Mr.  SIROVTCH  rose. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.     I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  one  thing  for  the  President,  in 
determining  whether  he  should  invoke  the  act,  to  accept  some 
narrow  legalistic  view  that  might  be  urged  upon  him  based 
on  the  circumstance  that  there  are  hostilities  in  progre.ss  in 
China:  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  him,  in  the  light  of 
his  general  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  domain  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  in  the  conceived  interests  of  this  country  and 
its  nationals,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  obvious  purpose  of  the 
act,  to  proceed  with  caution  in  order  to  avoid  this  country's 
being  involved  in  the  war  and  to  prevent  the  complications 
that  an  aplication  of  the  act  would  inevitably  create. 

When  he  thus  fairly  surveys  the  situation  and  discovers 
that  there  has  been  no  declaration  cf  war  by  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  conflict — neither  Japan  nor  China  being  will- 
ing to  admit  that  a  state  of  war  really  exists,  and  continuing 
to  maintain  diplomatic  and  consular  relationshijjs  with  eacii 
other;  when  he  further  discovers  tJiat  no  country  has  seen  fit 
to  treat  the  confiict  as  a  state  of  war;  and  when  he  further 
discovers  that  there  are  conditions  very  clearly  indicating 
sound  reasons  for  not  intervening,  the  President  believes  that 
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the  course  he  has  taken  wUl  m^  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
eress  and  the  American  public. 

The  distmvruished  gentleman  rrom  New  York  a  while  ago 
«ud  that  this  was  an  act  of  fascism.    Let  me  tell  you   my 
friends   thai  with  countries  in   Europe  and  in  the  Far  East 
spreadmK  the  dangerous  doctri^ies  of  dictatorship  through 
out  the  world,  if  this  country  does  not  use  every  peaceful 
means  to  protect  its  poUtical.  sc:ial.  and  economic  viewB^^the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  1  ave  to  do  it  by  war.    These 
countries  are  gradually  getting  lold  of  and  takmg  charge  cf 
matters,  and  they  are  spreading  their  doctrmes.  whxh.  u 
contmued.  wiU  break  down  th;  democracies  of  the  world 
They  intend  to  do  it  nrst  in  Eur  Dpe.    Then  the  Umted  States 
will  sund  alone.    So,  Mr.  Spoiker.  I  say  that  whUe  I  am 
against  war  yet  I  want  to  see  every  peaceful  means  used  lor 
our  protection  and  demand  that  the  treatie-j  of  nations  be 
kept;  yet  I  ask;  Are  we  going  to  run  at  the  first  blast  of  ti.e 
gun'    The  most  common  cur  viU  chase  you  if  you  flee.    Wii 
know  the  American  people  art  not  afraid.    U  we  pull  our 
naUonals  out  of  China,  as  the  genUeman  would  have  us  do, 
and  declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists  when  other  countries 
are  not  doing  it   our  Nation  snd  our  naUonals  will  not  be 
respected  abroad;  and  we  all  faiow  it.    If.  however,  we  stand 
up  Uke  men  and  demand  our  lights,  these  buUy  nations  wiJ 
cease  their  operaUons;  and  ev«rybody  knows  it.    Talk  about 
faaism!    If   we   isolate   this   coimtry,    we    will   encourage 
fascism,  and  when  the  demo<racies  of  Europe  are  broken 
down  the  United  States  will  b;  left  standing  alone,  and  our 
Children  or  children's  childret  will  see  a  war;  and  perhaps 
your  sons  will  not  be  able  to  s  band  in  a  legislative  body  like 
this  to  protect  the  independen(  e  this  country  now  enjoys. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Bdr.  Speafcr,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  one  question? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.    I  yielcj  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota 
to  see  what  he  wants  to  ask 

Mr.  KNTJTSON.    Is  It  the  gentleman's  thought  that   if 
Japan  triumphs  in  China  that  our  children  or  children's 
children  will  be  safer  than  ir  we  step  In  and  help  a  de 
mocracy  by  putting  the  embjirgo  under  the  neutrality  law 
into  effect? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  I  think  it  will  aid  Japan  and  aid  the 
Fascist  countries  of  Europe  more  by  putting  this  law  into 
effect  now  than  by  not  puttiiig  it  into  effect.  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  issued  a  proclamati  )n  stating  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  China  and  Ja  )an.  would  we  have  been  in  the 
pogition  to  accept  the  invitatic  n  to  attend  the  conference  now 
In  session  in  Brussels  whici:   has  for  its  purpose  to  hold 


Japan  to  her  pledge  in  the 
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nine  power  treaty  which  she 


signed  in  1922  with  eight  o  her  ccimtries  to  preserve  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Cliina?  While  on  this  subject  let  me 
refer  briefly  to  certain  new^uper  statements  that  have  been 
coming  from  Bnissels  relativ(  to  the  present  meeting  of  the 
foreign  powers  constituting  the  nine  nations  that  signed 
what  is  known  as  the  nine  p3wer  treaty  in  September  1923. 
All  character  of  false  rep)rts  have  been  carried  m  the 
press  relative  to  the  suggestioas  made  by  the  American  dele- 
gates, such  as  a  suggestion  thi  it  the  nations  furnish  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  Chinese,  ind  other  matters  of  this  char- 
acter. This  is  a  misstatement  of  the  facts  and  the  ablegates 
have  no  such  authority.  The  authority  can  best  be  stated 
by  the  following  statement  wlich  was  issued  by  the  President 
on  October  19.  1937.  when  Mr.  Davis  and  others  were  ap- 
pointed.   I  quote  from  the  Pi  esident's  statement : 

Mr.  DkTls  Is  ffolBg  to  Bruflse  3  to  represent  this  country  at  a 
meetlog  of  Uie  signatories  of  tlte  nine  power  Washington  treaty. 
In  response  to  an  InvlUtlon  Is  rued  by  the  Belgian  Governir.ent. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  s  In  conformity  with  the  original 
piedge  made  by  tbe  parties  to  th  i  nine  power  treaty  In  1922  to  have 
fuU  and  tnnk.  azchan^  of  vle^rs  with  regard  to  the  Fai!  Eastern 
situation. 

In  the  langaage  of  the  JiiTltstlon  to  which  this  Govertment  Is 
nepoodli^.  the  powers  will  exai  nine  the  sltiiation  in  the  Par  East 
^wri  study  a  paarrahlfi  means  of  lastening  an  end  of  the  regrettable 
ooQlllct  which  pnTalU  there. 

As  I  Mid  In  my  radio  broadcast  on  the  evening  of  October  12. 
•TT»  pfurpose  of  this  conferenc;  wlU  be  to  seek  by  agreement  a 
nlutton  <tf  tlM  pnient  altuatlou  in  China.    In  our  efforts  to  find 


that  solution,  it  is  cur  purpose  to  cooperate  w.th  the  other  signa- 

n^^.^i^rS.i^^""!r^S:rt^?rc^^ence  without  any 
cn^^^enis  on  the  pr.'t  of  th.~  GoverP.n.ent  to  other  g'^vcm- 
menis. 

R^frronce  was  made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Nrw  York  v>-ho  has  just  preceded  me.  in  rather  a  critical  way 
of  Secrr-tary  Hull  and  the  Honorable  Norman  Davis.  These 
prntlemen  are  so  well  known  that  thry  nerd  no  defense. 
But  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  have  known  them  m  office  and 
out"  of  oSce  for  many  years,  both  of  them  coming  from 
adjcmirs  confrressicnal  districts  to  mine,  and  I  am  proud  to 
c-M  •■■Ptn  mv  fnend?,  and  let  m.e  further  add  that  so  lens  as 
thcv'arp  connected  with  the  State  Department,  the  President 
vriu'  be   safe   in   following   the    advice   of    tl.eze   two   great 

M'-  Sp<  akp-  wp  ousht  to  stand  up  l:ke  a  nation  and  tell 
i:ie:;c  countne3  that  they  must  comply  with  their  treaties, 
and  we  mu-t  us'^  every  peaceful  means  to  see  that  they  do  it. 

Mr.  K:ti:TSCN     Mr    Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 

further? 

Mr  MrRFYNOIDS.     I  cannot  yield  further. 

Mr.  STROVICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    McREYNOLDS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  I  have  listened  to  the  very  interesting 
I  exposition  of  the  di-^:ngui.shcd  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Ccmmittee.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  intention  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Fore.gn  Affairs  Committee  in  the  near  future 
for  the  purpose  cf  amending  UiC  present  Neutrality  Act  to 
provide  for  the  purpose  of  preservin::  dem.ocracy  that  where 
a  foreign  nation  invades  the  territory  of  a  democracy  without 
a  declaration  of  war  that  such  act  .should  be  declared  an  act 

of  war? 

Mr,  McREYNOLDS.     I  have  no  such  intenticn. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.    My  time  is  nearly  up;  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  KNLTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman's  time  may  be  extended  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  >  Mi'.  Cck3per)  .     Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mirjic-sota  '  Mi-.  Knutscn  1 . 

Mr,  KNLTSON.  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  should  bring  in  a  reso- 
lution to  repeal  the  e.xistin?^  neutrahty  law  so  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  b"  -pared  the  ju:  *  charge  that  he  is  guilty  of  non- 
feasance? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  I  do  not ;  b'^cause  I  think  the  criti- 
cism a::^a:nst  the  President  is  tmjiut  and  I  have  tried  to 
demonstrate  that  fact. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMAS  o'  N-^w  Jnrsey.  I  understand  frcm  the 
gentleman's  very  fine  talk  that  he  is  opposed  to  doing  any- 
thing to  aid  Japan  at  the  present  time.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  Maritime  Commssion,  during  the  past  few  months, 
has  sold  .ships  to  a  shipping  roncern  in  Japan,  one  cf  those 


ships  being  the  Westuxird  Ho?  I  believe  seven  cr  eieht  ships 
in  all  have  been  soLi  by  the  Maritune  Com^mission  to  this 
shipping  concern  m  Japan,  these  ships  to  be  scrapped  over 
there  and  the  scrap  used  in  providing  armament  against 
China. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  We  have  been  selling  scrap  iron  to 
Japan  for  some  time.  There  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  com- 
mittee now  to  prevent  that  except  by  license  and  I  am  for 
the  bill.  I  hope  it  will  be  reported  by  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House.    Let  me  fellow  this  up. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.     WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  I  have  not  time  to  yield  to  ping- 
pongs  any  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  speak  about  aiding  Japan  and  aiding 
China.    The  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me  said  that  the 
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present  situation  is  a  greater  aid  to  Japan  than  it  Is  to 
China.  However,  if  the  neutrality  law  had  been  invoked, 
and  I  mean  the  full  effect  of  it,  Japan  could  have  come  over 
here  and  purchased  materials  of  war  and  China  cotxld  not, 
because  she  would  not  have  the  transportation.  Let  me  give 
the  facts  and  furnish  the  information.  Of  course,  it  is  easy 
to  get  up  here  on  the  floor  and  make  a  general  statement. 
It  is  easy  to  get  up  here  as  a  Republican  and  make  various 
statements.  It  is  easy  to  charge  the  Democrats  with  bad 
faith  when  there  is  no  semblance  of  truth  in  the  charge; 
however,  you  do  not  give  it  much  credence,  considering  its 
source. 

Let  us  see  how  much  has  been  shippied  to  China  and  Japan. 
Prom  July  to  November,  inclusive,  licenses  have  been  issued 
for  the  shipment  of  arms,  and  so  forth,  to  China  in  the 
amount  of  $5,139,312.75.  Let  us  see  how  much  went  to 
Japan.  $1,502,957.89.  Does  that  seem  to  be  favoring  Japan 
under  existing  conditions? 

In  addition  to  licenses  authorizing  the  exportation  of 
im.plemcnt.''  of  war  to  China,  applications  are  pending  in  the 
amount  of  $1,701,180,  which  licenses  will  probably  be  issued 
within  a  day  or  two.     That  was  in  November. 

Who  is  it  helping?  I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  help 
China,  but  I  want  to  stick  a  dagger  in  these  countries  that 
are  trying  to  create  dictatorships  and  trying  to  ruin  the 
world. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  situation.  Are  we  helping 
China  or  Japan?  Where  would  the  President  be  in  the 
Brussells  Conference,  wherein  we  are  trying  to  make  these 
nine  nations  that  signed  the  treaty  on  February  6,  1922,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  maintain  the  integrity  of  China, 
had  he  declared  that  a  war  exists  m  that  part  of  the  world? 
We  are  there  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world  and  using 
nothing  but  peaceful  means  to  show  that  Japan  was  one  of 
the  signatories  to  this  treaty  and  that  it  is  violating  the  treaty 
just  the  same  as  some  of  the  Fascist  governments  in  Europe 
are  doing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  this  Japanese  situation  and  the  Nazi  and 
Fascist  doctrines  spread  throughout  the  world  until  it  breaks 
down  the  democracies  of  Europe,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  have  to  defend  the  democracy  of  the  United 
States  with  our  lives  and  with  our  children's  lives.  It  is  best 
to  use  every  peaceful  means  in  cooperation  with  the  democ- 
racies of  the  world  to  see  that  peace  is  restored  and  that 
the.se  armed  conflicts  stop  and  that  these  dictators  stop  their 
nefarious  practices. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  gentleman  gave  to  the  Hotise  very  inter- 
esting figures  with  reference  to  what  has  been  shipped  to 
China  and  Japan.  Do  I  understand  it  is  the  gentleman's 
position  that  had  the  neutrality  been  in  effect,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York  would  like  to  see  it, 
those  shipments  would  probably  have  gone  to  Japan  and  none 
would  have  gone  to  China  under  the  present  neutrality  law? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  No.  They  would  not  have  gone  to 
either  place.  The  commodities  of  war  wotild  have  gone  to 
Japan. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  But  Japan  could  have  come  to  this  country 
and  made  purchases  but  China  could  not? 

Mr.  McRE"YNOLDS.  That  is  right,  because  she  had  the 
transportation. 

Let  me  say  that  there  has  not  been  an  excessive  amotmt 
of  war  materials  shipped.  One  million  dollars  or  two  mil- 
lion dollars  is  a  very  small  amount  as  compared  to  the  whole. 
I  noticed  a  statement  which  stated  that  China  had  spent 
some  $250,000,000  and  Japan  $600,000,000.  '  These  shipments 
are  a  very  small  amount  compared  to  what  has  been  spent 
over  there. 

Mr.  SIRO"VICH.     Is  that  for  ammunition  only? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.     Now.  these  people  have  paid  cash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  trying  to  preserve  peace. 
As  the  head  of  this  Nation  he  knows  more  about  these  con- 
ditions than  you  or  I  beratise  he  has  his  foreign  emissaries 


and  secret  Information  that  we  do  not  pos.sess.  He  has  re- 
stricted American -controlled  vessels  from  carrying  any- 
thing to  the  country  where  this  armed  conflict  is  going  on. 

Therefore  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  President  and  this 
administration  should  be  thanked  for  the  position  they  have 
taken.  I  know  they  want  peace.  I  know  they  are  trying  to 
protect  this  cotmtry  from  war  and  to  prevent  war.  I  believe 
that  instead  of  being  condemned  they  .should  have  the  thanks 
of  the  American  people.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

PEEMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  IIOUSK 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Sp€'aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Gifford]  may 
address  the  House  for  25  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow  I  may  address  the  House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey  asks 
unanimotis  consent  that  on  tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  address  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu.setts  and  the 
disposition  of  the  legislative  program,  if  any,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  for  10  nunutes.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  address  the  House  for  5  min- 
utes following  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Gifford ]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  have  It 
understood  that  I  was  requested  to  speak  on  yesterday. 
These  remarks  are  not  premeditated.  Someone  suggested  to 
me  that  if  anyone  were  entitled  to  state  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  "I  told  you  so",  I  could  properly  claim  that  privilege. 

I  want  to  review  with  ycu  a  little  of  last  season's  critici.sm. 
Early  in  the  session  I  spoke  on  the  matter  of  a  $7,000,000  000 
goveiTimcnt.  permanently  established.  This  prediction  was 
not  overdrawn;  it  was  underdrawn.  You  cannot  now  hold 
the  cost  even  to  that  amount. 

I  complained  of  the  Treasury's  method  of  bookkeeping 
and  commented  somewhat  forcefully  about  the  misleading 
m.ethod  of  claim.s  made  to  the  public  concerning  the  recov- 
erables.  You  must  have  lately  read  speeches  of  others  com- 
pletely exonerating  me  of  overcoloring  this  picture. 

Early  in  May  I  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  political  stock 
market.    Heaven  knows  I  did  not  overdraw  that  picture. 

The  topic  of  my  address  today,  if  you  should  desire  a 
title,  is  what  must  necessarily  go  down  in  history  as  "The 
Roosevelt  Panic  of  1937."  This  expression  is  not  original 
with  me.  I  have  borrowed  it  from  emiinent  authority. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  thoughts  I  want  to  present  to  you  today 
are  not  claimed  as  my  own  but  taken  from  those  who  know. 

I  wish  I  could  recall  for  the  moment  exactly  whether  or 
not  I  voted  for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  I  voted, 
with  my  fingers  crossed,  for  so  many  things  which  may  have 
been  ftmdamentally  right  that  I  cannot  remember.  I  am 
sure  that  I  wanted  to  accomplish  "truth  In  securities."  I 
was  willing  to  punish  those  who  did  not  tell  the  truth  about 
the  securities  they  were  offering  to  the  public.  However,  in 
voting  for  that  bill  we  voted  for  tiiat  dangerous  experiment, 
another  bureau,  which  was  to  frame  rules  and  regulations 
having  the  full  force  of  law. 

I  voted  for  something  intended  to  protect  the  investors  of 
the  country,  and  if  I  voted  for  the  bill,  as  I  as.sume  I  did,  I 
voted  for  something  which  is  largely  responsible  for  a  cost 
to  the  investors  of  this  country  of  an  amount  estimated  at 
some  $27,000,000  000. 

Tne  effect  of  the  crash  in  the  stock  mark'^t  upon  all  busi- 
ness has  been  incalculable,  owing  largely,  if  not  wholly,  td 
the  very  machinery  we  set  in  motion  after  being  told  that  if 
we  would  give  the  administration  these  vast  powers  it  could 
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by  them  prevent  such  debai  le.  President  Gay  gave  ample 
warnings.  Wall  Street  wa^  right.  We  were  UTong.  We 
have  assumed  to  know  mcn^  than  the  people  who  run  the 
business  of  the  country.  V.e  politicians  are  seemingly  not 
compt'tenr  even  to  legislate  ^risely  after  pubUc  hearmgi,  such 
as  have  lately  prevailed,  whtjn  business  does  not  testify  fully 
under  fear  of  reprisals. 
Prejudice  rather  than  reason  has  prevailed  in  the  acts 


this  administration.    You  c 
dice  against  a  former  adraii 


expect  to  be  swept  into  cflS 
Certainty  the  people  ought 
that  time. 

Mr.  STROVICH.    Mr.  Spe^^er.  will  my  distinguished 

the  gentleman  from  Massac 

Mr.  GIFFORD. 
get  it  for  me? 

Mr.  SIROVICH 
I  can. 


GIPPORD. 
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of 

lime  into  power  through  preju- 

tration.     We  may  irrLtate  ycu, 

ratherthan  frame  any  particular  principks.  bccauso  we  may 

have  learned  a  less^m  fronf  ^^^at  you  dd  and  reasonably 

e  in  1940  for  the  same  reason. 
to  be  prejudiced  against  you  by 


■lend. 


lusetts.  yield  for  a  question? 


If  I  warit  more  time,  will  the  gentleman 
I  will  tiy  to  get  it  for  the  gentleman,  if 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ncv: 


Mr. 

York. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    The  ger  tlcman  has  referred  to  President 
Roosevtlfs  present  adminls  ration  as  "the  Roosevelt  panic." 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    I  have.    It  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.     I  remember  very  distinctly  when  frcm 


.•?r's  administration  brought  about 
a  collapse  In  the  market,  causing  a  shrinks rie  in  the  value  cf 
public-utilities  stocks,  bonis,  and  debentures  alone  from 
$19,500,000,000  to  about  $2(00,000,000.  and  this  collapse  con- 
tinued until  the  present  D^ijiocratic  administration  came  into 
power. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    Wliat  is 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  grntlen'.an  to 
show  us  the  contrast  betwccjn  these  two  collapse:.? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    Yes. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Very  wtU:  show 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  If  th»  lentleman  does  net  believe  n;o.  I 
ask  him  to  read  the  editor:;  ,1  in  the  last  i.<^sue  cf  the  Saturday 
E\'enlng  Post.  If  he  dce4  so.  even  tl:e  eer-tkmaii  will  be 
convinced. 

Mr.  SIRO\aCH.    By  my 
jnsin  an  opportunity  to  con 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    I  have 
he  ra"  go  for  absolute  authcrity 


It  Is  incontroverUble  thit  we  had  an  explosion  in  1329; 
but  we  have  had  a  landslito  in  the  last  2  or  3  months.     You 


have  had  available  all  the 


he  gentleman's  question'' 


q':cstion  I  am  giving  the  gentle- 

ince  me. 

ndicated  to  the  gent!er;aan  where 


machinery  by  which  yau  claiiiitd 


you  could  stop  such  a  landilide.  You  told  us  you  could  do  it 
If  we  would  give  you  those  cxtraordmary  powers.  In  1S29  the 
conditions  were  not  at  all  similar  to  the  present  situa:;rn. 
During  ^hit  landslide  we  tad  plenty  of  easy  money.  Wc  so 
much  wanted  quality  in  s(<:urit:es  that  we  for:?ot  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  quantity  cf  sales  in  order  to  prevont  'vh.a  is 
known  as  "a  thin  market."  We  forced  the  speculators  ou;  of 
the  market.  I  wish  heartily  that  there  were  a  few  real- 
estate  speculators  hanging  ixound  my  vicinity  to  hold  up  Uiat 
particular  market.  You  roze  out  the  speculatcirs  with  a 
65-percent  margin  requlren  ent.  Then  you  did  not  administer 
the  cure  until  after  the  patient  was  dead.    You  now  allow  a 

is  all  too  late.  Medicine  is  sup- 
posed to  be  administered  alt  the  time  It  is  needed,  not  after- 
ward.  There  can  be  no  dciiiaJ  of  this  indictment.    Refutation 

must  necessarily  be  weak  ones. 
not  be  persuasive.  You  have  often 
Exchange  Act  to  be  the  greatest  of 


Is  impossible.    Even  alibu 

Recital  of  other  panics  will 

claimed  the  Securities  and 

aU  your  reforms.    Time  a^d  time  again  you  have  reiterated 

that. 

We  have  stated  on  this  fioor  many  times,  even  during  the 
first  2  years  after  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Cbmmission 
was  set  up,  that  you  had  so  frightened  business  that  it  did 
•ot  dare  register  new  securities.  Your  Mr.  Landis  had  to 
acknowledge  to  me  in  writ  ng  what  a  paucity  had  been  regis- 
tered representing  new  b|i.siness.    Registration  was  almost 


wholly  to  retire  indtbtecnes.^  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
easier  ra'es  of  interest.  You  almost  k:iled  new  business  for 
2  yturs  and  then  when  it  tinaily  Kot  going,  you  certainly 
complrt'pd  the  job.  You  thought  that  was  your  monument. 
Your  ears  must  burn.  However,  it  is  a  new  era.  "Formerly 
she  blu--h?d  wh-rn  slie  was  ashamed;  now  she  is  ashamed  if 

^  'l  think  thcit  your  monument  is  a  $42,000,000,000  debt.  I 
hav-  predicted  herp  for  3  vtars  a  debt  of  $40,000,000,000,  but 
thf>  debt  IS  now  $42,000  030.000. 

Riad  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd], 
made  not  m  the  Senate  f.  jor,  for  'hen  I  could  not  refer  to  it. 
bu:  lately  dehvcred  b^-fore  the  Act^demy  of  Pohtical  Science. 
I  had  made  so  many  spe'-ches  on  that  topic  previously  that 
gree.t  was  my  deh^ht  to  have  .someon'^  in  whom  you  must 
bcheve  state  the  sam  thing.  You  have  more  than  $37,000,- 
000,000  of  direct  debt  and  over  $5,000,000,000  of  contingent 
debt,  w;th  r^coverablr..  of  hcv  much?  The  President  told 
us  last  year  that  it  was  $6,000,000  000.     No;  it  is  only  $4,000.- 

000  000.  not  counting  the  inactive  gold. 

T>iis  IS  a  horrid  picture.  You  once  called  me  the  Jeremiah 
c!  New  England.  My  prophecies  were  sufficiently  pcssi- 
misi'.Q  but  fell  short  of  the  actuahtics. 

What  have  you  accomplished,  even  at  this  awful  sacrifice 
of  our  w.e-alth  and  credu?  Yes:  even  the  credit  of  my  grand- 
children, wliich  you  have  no  neht  whatever  to  use  for  the 
payment  of  your  follies  of  experimentation.  Yet  you  have 
gone  merrily  en,  although  there  now  appears  to  be  a  retrac- 
ing of  steps. 

In  the  brief  time  I  have  left  I  want  to  know  whether  we 
can  believ<-  this  PreMdent  cf  ours.  I  think  business  is  going 
to  be  somewhat  m  this  position: 

Ciutom.  r;     Send  me  up  2  dozen  eggs.    If  they  are  good, 

1  v.\Il  send  you  my  check." 

Grocer:  'No;  you  send  your  check,  and  if  your  check  Is 
go<id  I  will  send  the  eggs."     ILiiughter,] 

I  th:nk,  after  all  we  have  suffered  and  after  all  the  protes- 

ta'icns  that  have  been  made,  the  bu.sincssmen  of  the  country 

will  hesitate  to  accept  overtures  from  their  declared  enemies. 

I  have  something  here  that  I  read  this  morning  which  I 

Will  share  v.ith  you.  beeau"^e  I  want  to  take  the  effect  of  the 

daiTsrer  from  these   remarits  if  I  can,  although  I  am  very 

I  sincere  in  bringing  these  indictments.     I  reiterate.  "I  told 

■  you  .0."  and  it  is  quite  impo.ssit)lc  for  you  to  refute  these 

statements.     Did  ycu  read  Mr.  Phillips'  poem  this  morrung 

in  'h"  Washington  Post?     He  exnrcs.sed  what  the  country 

has  been  taucht  to  believe  about  the  businessman.    Listen 

to  this,  because  it  will  be  more  effective  than  any  words  of 

mine : 

Never  mind   thp  vll'^  employer — 

Novrr  give  the  suy  a  break: 
Pick   awiiy   until    he'.s   groRgy, 

For  your  dear,   c!d   country's  sake. 

Other  fclks  may  have  Fome  virtues. 
But   th'^   hn=!r.ot--m.'\n   his   none; 

Play  him  a^  a  «ort  of  cockroach- 
It   IS  lots  of  ^fxd,  clean  fun! 

It   '.s  .styll.sh  to  nbuse  h;m. 

And  to  keep  your  punchM  low; 
U  he  d'lres  to   make  an   an.'-wer 

I'cir.t  a::d  sn.er.    ■J  told  ycu  so." 

He  alc.nc  can  give  employment, 

Ar  d   (»p«^d    up   prosperity. 
But  the  f,i-lilon  Is  to  bar  him 

Prcm  the  .sll^httHt   sympathy. 

Oh,  the  ra'tle-snake  has  good  points, 

Ar.d  *h"  white  sh.irk  l,«n't  bad. 
Even   polcr;it.s    have   tlieir    virtues, 

As  have  buzzards,  too,  my  lad. 

But    eninl^y^rs''     Why,    they've    nothing; 

Th.ey're  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
As   niuat   be   apparent.,   dearlea, 

If  you  c^-:\  a  ri'dii  ' 

So  an  appeal  is  nov.-  being  m.ade  to  the  businessman.  Did 
you  read  a  btK.;k  rect  ally,  call-d  'O'Jr  Loony  Liberals"?  I 
want  to  give  you  these  htzures  and  call  your  attention  to  this 
book  from  -vhich  thev  v.. -re  taken — of  course  you  may  wish  to 
disagree  with  the  author's  conclusiuns. 
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If  there  are  125,000,000  people  in  the  country,  there  are 
15,000.000  criminals,  invahds,  or  helpless  persons  and  10.000,- 
000  people  are  needed  to  take  care  cf  them,  and  this  wipes 
out  25,000,000  from  being  of  any  particular  value  to  the 
national  economy.  Add  to  this  the  tremendous  cost  of 
erecting  institutions  to  care  for  them.  Then  the  statement 
is  made  that,  of  the  100,000,000  people  left,  95,000.000  are 
dependent  upon  the  remaining  5,000.000  who  alone  have 
the  initiative,  the  brains,  the  courage,  and  the  capital  to 
provide  the  means  for  us  to  earn  our  living. 

I  was  amazed  at  these  figures,  but  having  considered  the 
matter.  I  found  many  very  fine  citizens  who.  if  out  of  a  job 
tomorrow,  would  be  wholly  dependent  upon  these  vile,  eco- 
nomic royalists,  to  whom  we  now  look  for  succor,  but  who 
have  been  made  suckers  by  the  acts  of  their  own  Government 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mi.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Apropos  of  what  the  gentle- 
man brought  out  a  moment  ago:  a  few  days  ago.  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time  I  read  the  story  of  Napoleon,  by  Thomas  Wat- 
son, of  Georgia.  He  points  out  in  this  book  that  during  the 
time  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  Emperor  of  France  he 
never  issued  any  bonds  or  contracted  any  Indebtedness,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  every  generation  shoxild  be  self-sup- 
porting and  that  one  generation  had  no  right  to  penalize  pos- 
terity by  passing  on  national  debts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  That  i.s  what  I  have  also  maintained  to 
be  right  in  these  remarks.  The  gentleman  also  knows  that 
nearly  everything  that  this  administration  has  tried  has  been 
done  in  a  haphazard  manner.  They  first  claimed  to  have 
secured  the  brains  of  the  colleges  and  were  unwilhng  to  rely 
on  the  brains  and  experience  of  practical  men.  They  were 
bound  to  go  hunting,  and  were  Uke  two  men  who  did  go 
hunting.  After  one  had  fired  a  shot,  he  called,  "Are  you  all 
right,  Jim"?  And  Jim  replied,  "Yes."  "Well,  then,  I  have 
shot  a  bear."     1  Laughter.] 

It  has  been  an  era  of  vast  experimentation.  Some  cf  us 
appreciate  what  Walter  Lippmann  recently  stated: 

Bu.'slness  cannot  proce«l  because  It  Is  terrorized  by  the  Sew 
Dealers  The  New  Dealers  cannot  proceed  because,  being  only  half- 
hearted collectivists.  they  do  not  dare  to  follow  out  tlie  logic  of  their 
own  iclL-as. 

Mr.  HOOK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me 

there? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Is  not  the  gentleman  just  in  reverse,  and  is 
It  not  the  gentleman  and  his  crew  that  are  scaring  business? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  should  say  not.  The  gentleman  is  just 
as  blind  as  the  others.  [Laughter.]  You  carmot  see,  even 
after  you  have  spent  $42,000,000,000  and  jeopardized  the  Na- 
tion's credit.  Your  President  has  done  much  for  m.any  peo- 
ple, but  he  has  so  whetted  their  appetite  that  if  he  does  not 
keep  up  his  largesses  they  will  devour  him. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Would  not  the  gentleman  be  bitterly  disap- 
pointed if  tliere  was  not  a  panic? 

Mr.  GIPFORD.  Oh,  no.  I  am  Just  as  patriotic  and  Just 
as  sincere  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  but  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  I  am  much  happier  than  he,  who  must 
Bhare  the  responsibility  and  the  cxDndemnatlons,  I  at  least 
have  tried  to  prevent  this  profligate  spending.  Even  Mr. 
Hoover  cannot  now  be  held  responsible.  I  have  drawn  the 
picture  many  times  here  bow  up  to  November  1932  there  was 
not  this  jittery  condition  of  business.  After  the  catastrophe 
of  1989  we  recovered.  The  business  index  was  quite  high  in 
1932.  Tl:ie  trouble  came  after  the  November  election.  It 
was  during  those  4  months  when  r>obody  knew  what  might 
happen  under  Democratic  leadership.  Picture  it  as  you  may, 
history  will  record  the  truth,  wUl  also  record  this  recent  col- 
lapse as  "the  Roosevelt  panic  of  1937."  We  gave  him  com- 
plete powers  over  credit  and  finances  on  the  promise  that  It 
would  not  happen  again.  He  must  assume  the  responsibU- 
Ity — alibi  it  as  you  may.  [Applause.] 
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Ml-.  HOOK.  We  hope  the  gentleman  will  be  disappointed 
and  wo  know  thai  he  will  be. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts lias  e.vpired. 

LEAVE  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSr 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutos  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  !Mrs.  RogersJ. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM'.PKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein 
a  radio  address  delivered  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAICER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]. 

Mrs,  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  neutrality  this  afternoon.  I  shall 
enlarge  upon  that  later. 

Ihere  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see  or  those 
who  do  not  care  to  see.  This  so-called  Neutrality  Act  was  an 
administration  measure.  The  administration  should  have 
known  that  it  was  likely  to  get  us  into  trouble  if  enacted  mto 
law.  It  is  hire  an  ostrich  with  its  head  beneath  the  sands. 
They  did  not  want  to  see  what  is  happening.  Today  nobody 
is  fooled,  not  even  a  pacifist.  Every  Member  of  Congress 
wants  peace.  In  dollars  and  cents,  in  a  purely  mercenary 
way.  it  is  far  less  costly  to  stay  out  of  war  than  it  is  to  send 
our  men  to  flpht  other  people's  battles  in  foreign  lands.  I 
opposed  this  Neutrality  Act.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  felt  the 
condition  in  China  would  arise  that  has  arisen.  I  believed 
that  Japan  would  attack  China,  and  I  so  stated  in  commit- 
tee.  It  is  very  humiliating  that  we  have  upon  our  statute 
books  a  law  that  is  treated  a.<5  a  mere  scrap  cf  paper.  If  you 
will  cast  your  mind  back  over  the  conditions  from  1914  to 
1917.  you  will  see  a  great  similarity  with  what  is  happening 
today.  You  will  see  a  great  similarity  with  what  this  ad- 
ministration is  doing  to  what  the  administration  did  in  1914 
to  1917.  Today  we  have  with  our  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments an  industrial  league  of  nations.  Hie  administration 
is  apparently  moving  this  country  toward  a  league  of  nation* 
tn  other  ways. 

There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.  I  ac- 
cuse the  administration  of  deUberately  vilifying  and  harming 
business.  biLsiness  which  creates  work  for  the  wage  earners, 
with  the  result  now  that  business  cannot  proceed.  In  my 
district  those  wage  earners  realize  what  is  happening.  They 
know  that  capital  and  labor  go  hand  in  hand  and  that  if  you 
destroy  capital  you  can  have  no  labor.  It  is  a  very  bitt-cr 
thing  for  the  workers  In  my  district.  The  administration 
should  know  you  cannot  create  In  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  specter  of  business  as  a  horrible  ogre  without  tearing 
down  confidence.  And  now  the  administration  appeals  to 
business  to  help  by  creating  employment  to  cave  the  adminis- 
tration from  the  continuance  of  the  present  depression.  No 
t>ther  administration  has  ever  so  bitterly  and  persistently 
attacked  business.  Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
any  administration  so  abused  and  trampled  upon  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  in  the  House  a  reso- 
lution asking  that  the  negotiations  regarding  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  be  delayed,  in  fact, 
that  those  negotiations  be  stopped.    In  my  district  I  believe 
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I  have  more  commodities  tbs  t  will  be  affected  by  that  treaty  ■. 
than  have  the  Members  from  any  other  section  of  the  coun-   ' 
try  but  do  you  realize— and  I  am  addressing  myself  now  to   i 
the  majority  Members— that  if  boots  and  shoes  are  allowed   i 
to  come  in  from  Czechoslovakia  that  the  leather  industry   \ 
will  be  vitaDy  hurt,  and  the  workers  in  my  leather  industry  t 
are  in  desperate  straits?      >>  you   gentlemen  from   Texas  j 
realize  that  the  hides  of  yaur  cattle  will  be  affected  dis-  \ 
astrously?    Do   you   realize,    Members    from    the    Southern 
States,  that  you  are  likely  to  lose  your  cotton  market  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  what  iivail  to  you  will  be  a  small  mar- 
ket in  Czechoslovakia,  if  yoi  lose  a  large  market  m  our  own 
country?    You  Members  whD  have  machinery  plants  in  ycur 
districts,  do  you  know  wha'   will  happen  if  our  mills  close? 
U  this  trade  agreement  goes  through,  the  same  advantages  1 
^ven  to  Czechoslovakia  wll    be  given  also  to  Japan  and  to 
every   nation    in    the    work     but    Germany    and    Australia. 
Every  man.  woman,  and  cl  ild  in  the  United  Statfjs  knows 
that  if  they  go  into  the  shcps  to  buy  boots  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia they  affect  the  boots  tiat  are  made  in  my  district,  that 
are  made  in  other  districts  1 1  the  United  States;  that  if  they 
buy  gloves  made  in  Czechos  ovakla  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  State  are  affected  in  their  districts;  and  if  they  buy 
boots  and  shoes  made  in  Czechoslovakia,  you  gentlemen  from 
the  Middle  West  must  knew  what  it  will  do  to  ynur  shoe 
Indtistry.  and  you  In  the  ■^^■est  what  it  will  do  to  your  tan- 
neries.   I  see  one  gentlemai  on  the  Democratic  side  who  is 
going  to  speak  on  that  subject  later.    You  know  if  thej  go 
into  a  shop  and  buy  hats  ir  ade  in  Czechoslovakia  or  in  Italy 
It  will  affect  the  hat  Industi  y  all  over  our  country. 

I  earnestly  Implore  that  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
join  with  me  In  procurln :  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
which  I  shall  Introduce.  ".  "here  are  none  so  blmd  as  those 
who  will  not  see.  They  sliould  have  seen  that  with  these 
treaties  we  are  bound  to  get  more  Imports  than  exports. 
You  hare  only  to  look  at  he  export  and  Import  figures  to 
we  what  la  happening.    [Applauae.l 

The  8PBAKER.  The  tin  le  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ma.n- 
lachUMtU  haa  expired.  The  Chair  rpcoBnl7*»  tlir  grntle- 
man  from  Pennjiylvanla  [%  r,  Rich)  for  10  minutes. 

TMl  niCAL  »tTt;AT10l»  I 

Ur.  RICH-  Mr.  Sp«akei ,  on  Oct«b<rr  13  thr  rrfwidi-nt  of 
tha  Umtad  0tat4M  laturd  i  proclaxnation  taUinu  il>i;>  {(nu.^« 
toftthar  on  Novembtr  1ft  A  motith  and  3  d»v«  ilupwd 
from  the  time  of  tha  call  ur»tU  we  convened  on  U»t  Monduy, 
Naturally,  Z  expeetad  wbei  i  we  came  to  thin  special  Miiaion 
of  CongreM.  which  wai  ciUed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
considering  the  four  potsta  mentioned  in  the  president's 
measage,  that  everything  ^^ould  be  cocked  and  primed  and 
ready  to  go  Into  action.  :  have  been  terribly  disappointed. 
It  leema  to  me  that  If  a  c  )rporfttion  or  any  business  enter- 
prise had  given  30  days'  nc  tlce  to  Ita  representatives  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  that  they  were  to  assemble  at  a  particu- 
lar point  at  a  stated  time,  that  corporation  would  have  had 
a  method  of  procedure  oitlined  for  orderly  business;  that 
they  would  have  conducted  their  business  beginning  the 
moment  the  gavel  sounded:  that  they  would  have  Drought  up 
the  particular  points  th^  Intended  to  discuss.  Itiey  would 
be  prepared  for  definite  action.  That  would  have  been  an 
onterly  business  do-somet)  dng  procedure  for  a  definite  ac- 
complishment. But  what  io  we  find  when  we  come  here  to 
this  House  of  Reprcsentat  ves,  called  together  by  the  Presi- 
6eDt  of  the  United  States?  Three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
Members  answered  the  cal  on  Monday  from  every  State  in 
the  Union.  We  have  not  been  permited  to  say  one  word  or 
do  one  thing  up  until  today  at  this  hour.  I  think  the  Demo- 
cratic administration,  whd  are  responsible,  should  be  cen- 
sured for  this  unbusiness  ike  manner  of  procedure.  Thej- 
have  blocked  free  speech  u  i  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  days.  If  we  contmue  on  I  will  say  for  1  year  more,  in  the 
way  we  are  going.  I  quesJon  very  much  if  you  will  hav(j 
free  press. 

I  qoestkm  very  much  w  lether  you  are  going  to  have  the 
foRn  of  government  whic  i  our  forefathers  established.    I 
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want  to  say  to  you.  with  all  the  seriousness  I  posse.ss, 
not  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  tryinc;  to  criticize.  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  plead  with  you  Membtrrs  of  Congress 
on  the  I>?morratic  nde.  who  are  in  'he  majority  in  this 
Hou.se  and  are  rf'sp'in^ible  for  action,  and  ro  teU  you  the  seri- 
ous condition  m  which  we  find  this  Nation  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.    I  cannot  yield  at  this  time.    I  am  sorry. 

If  ever  in  your  lives  you  have  u."-ed  your  own  best  thought 
and  judgment  for  the  welfare  of  this  country,  you  should  use 
It  now,  brfore  it  is  too  late.  You  .should  not  permit  any  legis- 
lation to  be  brought  in  here  by  one  or  two  men  and  then  adopt 
It.  regardless  who  they  may  be,  unless  you  in  your  own  minds 
feel  that  that  is  the  proper  Icgi.slation  to  put  into  effect — 
legislation  that  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the  American 
people.  I  anp^^al  to  you  on  that  one  point  solely  at  this  time. 
If  you  '.hmic  the  legislation  that  is  going  to  be  prepared  for 
you  IS  the  kmd  of  legislation  you  ought  to  support,  you  vote 
for  it  and  you  assume  the  re.'pon>^ibiUty;  but  if  you  do  not 
think  it  IS  the  kind  of  legislation  that  ought  to  be  enacted 
into  law.  then,  :n  the  name  of  our  country,  do  not  support  it; 
do  not  be  a  rubber  stamp.  That  is  the  principal  point  I  want 
to  bring  to  you  now,  Think,  think,  think,  and  again  think. 
then  act.  . 

I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  one  paragraph  in  the 

President's  message: 

A  proposed  Federal  Budget  for  the  ccmlng  n.scal  year  also  will 
shortly  be  ready  for  ?ubnv..ssion.  a  Budget  which  I  expect  can  be 

brought  withiu  a  deliiute  balance. 

Now.  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States  has  made  more 
promi-ses  than  any  man  I  have  ever  known  on  a  balanced 
Budget.     He  has  done  just  the  opposite  to  what  he  said  he 
would  do.    No  less  than  three  times  during  the  past  year  he 
promi.sed    the   American    people    a   balanced    Budget.      The 
President  never  did  balance  any  budget.    He  cannot  balance 
the  Federal   Budget      He   Just   does   not   know   how.     And. 
notwithstanding  all  his  promises,  he  will  never  balance  the 
F'-deral  Budtot,  thi.s  ytar,  nfxt  year,  nor  any  year.     Secre- 
tary Morgenthau.  In  hi.'!  speech  rercntiy,  said  that  If  wo  re- 
durrd  the  pxp«ndit'ucn  of  our  Oovrrnmpnt  $700,000,000.  we 
wil4  havp  ti  baluu'rd  ihuWn.     I  tliliik  the  Bccretary  of  the 
Trrii'^urv  1«  hI>o  bnflly  in  rrrf^r,  bfcaiM*?  I  nm  «nlna  to  uimj 
hin  ninifmrrM  n*  I  hiiv^  ii  hirr*  inxuf-d  nn  Novrmbr-r  10  by  Iho 
'Vif.iHUiy  I)f  puHnK  nt,  uml  I  w;uit  to  »how  you  that  up  to 
N(jvcftib<'r  10  in  \\u-  yiiir  »x*«irinmg  on  July  I,  we  havf  Bona 
into  the  Md  $U';o,fj5()  210  Xi  ulmo«t  the  wnount  of  iht  dffVclt, 
in  4'j  months,  that  'he  Prc-iident  buys  we  would  have  at  the 
end  of  the  yar      I  tell  you  Members  of  Congress  you  are 
going  to  be  a  billion  and  a  half  or  two  billion  dollars  in  the 
red  by  the  end  of  this  fl.scal  year;  that  Is.  the  year  endmg 
June  30  next.     I  will  tell  you  why.     Your  expenditures  will 
be  more  than  your  income  by  that  amount.    You  mtist  cut 
expenses  by  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  and  it  can  easily 
be  accom.plished.    That  is  the  way  to  do  it.    Since  the  last 
session  of  Congress  I  have  talked  to  many  manufacturers  in 
this  country  employing  from  50  to  2.000  men.     In  all  my 
travels  I  have  never  heard  so  many  men  in  business,  men 
who  are  responsible  head.s  of  business,  make  this  statement: 
"I  want  to  close  up  my  busmcss  and  get  out.    There  is  no 
future  ahead  in  business  for  me.    I  am  sick  and  tired  of  all 
the  reports  I  have  to  make.    I  am  sick  and  tired  of  all  the 
taxes  that  I  have  to  pay.  and  of  all  the  regulations.    I  can- 
not make  any  money.     I  am  hounded  by  labor  unions.     I 
am  going  to  get  out  of  business  before  I  go  into  bankruptcy 
and  lose  all  I  have." 

I  want  to  say  to  you  again  with  all  the  serioiLsness  that  I 
possess,  when  the  businessmen  of  this  country  are  ready  to 
quit,  when  the  5  percent  of  the  people  who  give  employment 
to  the  other  95  percent  want  to  stop  business,  you  are  in  a 
sad  and  sorrowful  plight  in  this  country. 

Do  not  think  I  am  making  Uiat  statement  to  try  to  criti- 
cize someone.  God  forbid.  It  is  too  serious  today  to  stand 
up  here  and  try  to  make  some  fellow  feel  sorry  that  he  may 
be  a  Democrat  or  some  fellow  feel  .sorry  that  he  may  be 
called  a  Republican.    This  Treasury  statement  of  November 
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10  shows  that  we  are  in  debt  now  $37,029;252.100.70;  think  of 
it,  over  thirty-seven  billion  dollars. 

WHEM    ARE    TOU    GOING    TO   Crr   THE    MONET? 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  our  income  this 
year  increased  over  $625,000,000.  yet  we  still  went  in  the  red 
over  $670,000,000.  just  because  we  flittered  it  away  here  in 
Congress  and  the  President  signed  the  bills.  Lf  he  wanted  to 
cut  down  expenses  why  did  he  not  veto  some  of  these  bills 
if  he  meant  what  he  said,  that  he  would  balance  the  Budget 
this  year?  His  actions  did  not  support  his  prcmLses.  Since 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  asfumcd  ofBce  we  have  put  this  country 
in  de't  over  $16,925,000,000.  That  is  over  $8,810,000  per  day, 
over  $6,130  per  minute  of  the  day  from  the  time  Mr.  Roose- 
velt became  Presiden'.  to  the  present  moment.  When  you 
sleep,  when  you  eat,  when  you  play,  and  when  you  work — 
in  the  red  over  $6,130  every  minute.  This  must  be  paid 
back  by  future  generations;  they  must  sacrifice  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  folly  of  priming  the  pump.  Folly  of  untried, 
untrained,  unstable  men  to  run  the  greatest  Government  and 
business  in  the  world.     It  is  a  blight  on  our  history. 

The  situation  whicl:'.  confronts  us  today  means  that  if  one 
has  any  incentive  or  any  desire  to  try  he  does  not  yield  to  it. 
because  he  sees  no  way  out  of  the  morass.  There  exists  at 
the  present  time  the  gieatest  buyers'  strike  that  I  have  known 
in  my  35  years  of  business  experience.  The  business  of  the 
country  is  almost  stagnant  at  the  present  moment.  One 
of  two  things  must  b<'  done.  You  must  realize  that  if  the 
capitalistic  system  which  has  made  this  country  in  150  years 
the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  been  of  any 
consequence  and  is  of  my  good  today,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  businessman  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing. If  he  makes  too  much  money  we  have  the  easiest  way 
under  the  heavens  to  take  it  away  from  him — by  the  income 
tax  and  the  inheritance  tax.  We  do  not  need  to  be  afraid 
of  anybody  running  a^vay  with  this  country;  all  we  need  do 
is  to  apply  these  two  brakes.  We  ought  to  hesitate  before 
we  put  the  screws  on  ii  man  In  business  to  the  point  where 
he  would  rather  close  .il.<?  business  than  go  into  bankruptcy. 
When  opportunity  is  gone  you  crush  initiative,  you  kill  the 
gooRC  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  Mr.  Speaker  I  hope  this 
i»e«i!lon  Mrmbern  of  Congrcsi  v;lll  think  and  not  be  rubber 
•tampN,     (ApplftUNcl 

(Htrfl  the  gavel  fell 

Mr».  NORTON,     Mr 
proceed  for  I  minutv, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.     Is 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

Tliere  was  no  object!  mi. 


Blanker.  I  ft*k  unanimoun  ron»tent  to 
here  objection  to  the  requeMt  of  the 


WAGE  /JJD  IlOUa  LECISLATIOW 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
a  petition  on  the  Speaker's  desk  to  discharge  the  Committee 
on  Rules  from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2475,  the 
sc-callcd  wage  and  hcur  bill,  and  ask  all  Members  inter- 
ested in  this  legislation  to  sign  this  petition  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  the  bill  before  the 
House  by  December  13,  which  v,'Ould  be  the  first  date  possible 
to  bring  it  up  under  the  operation  of  the  discharge  rule. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I;  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  of  which  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  is  chairman, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  decided  on  that  procedure? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Yes;  that  is  true. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.  I 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THK    LAIE   HCNORABLK    Wn.LIAM   J.    GRAHAJf,    FORSfER    KIMEER    OF 
HOUSI    OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ilhnois.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago 
today.  November  10,  a  very  distinguished  former  Member  of 


the  House  of  Representati\"es.  the  Honorable  William  J. 
Graham,  passed  away  here  m  Wa.shington, 

Judge  Graliam  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  moved 
to  Ilbnois  and  there  began  tlie  practice  of  law  Willi  very 
much  distinction.  He  servod  his  county  as  State's  a'torney 
and  served  in  the  Illinois  General  Assembly.  In  191C  he  was 
elect^^d  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  and  ably  representtd  liie 
important  district  winch  I  now  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. Ke  scr%-ed  in  CongrGS3  for  four  terms.  In  1D24  Presi- 
dent Coolidrre  saw  fit  to  appoint  liim  presiding  justice  of  ihe 
United  States  Court  of  Cu.-;tonis  ar.d  Patent  AppccLb,  iu 
which  position  he  served  until  his  death. 

Judge  Grah::m  was  buried  in  his  adopted  city  of  Aledo.  111.. 
on  last  Friday,  November  12..  He  was  a  man  cf  great  d:;^- 
tlnction.  had  a  ho.-t  of  friends,  and  ably  sen-cd  his  constitu- 
ency and  his  Nation  during  his  public  career. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  one-half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbjcction  to  the  request  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ISSUES   nEFORE  THE  EXTRAORrrN.ARY  KE5SI0N  OF   CONfir.ESS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Sp^jaker.  wiii  the  emcuicncy 
session  act  on  an  emergency  program? 

To  date  the  calling  cf  a  special  session  of  Congre&s  has 
boen  a  silly  performance. 

Despite  the  rc^zular  session  which  must  open  on  January  3, 
it  wa5  claimed  tl:icre  had  to  be  aii  emergency  session  to  de.;"il 
with  emergency  legislation. 

The  need  for  this  course  was  emphasized.  Ye."^.  sir;  the 
whole  matter  was  too  important  to  permit  delay.  The  ses- 
sion had  to  start  on  November  15 — it  could  not  even  wait 
until  December  1  or  November  20.  And  yet  that  legislative 
program  which  was  said  to  be  so  vital  has  not  even  boen 
prcsentt  d  and  there  ha.s  been  nothing  but  plain  stalling  since 
the  moment  the  special  session  convened. 

The  gong  had  hardly  died  out  before  the  leaders  responsible 
for  the  .schedule  were  itU"grstlng  adjournment  for  several 
days.  II  ha.s  been  a  ridiculous  spectacle  Mrrr  sn  when 
you  rtnp  to  consider  th*^  program  to  which  they  contend  the 
BpectBl  wcMion  BhouUi  b'^  cnnflnrd.  The  announced  f^ve 
point/,  arc: 

U<'orn»rii/.:i1lon  hill 

Bevcn  r<'K)onal  pltmnlnir  hoarAx  im  T  V  A. 

UnciTiftin  ftttm  \c^\hUiiUn, 

WaRts  and  hourw. 

National  hou;iing. 

Would  you  call  that  an  emergency  program? 

It  is  time  for  some  plain  speaking.  What  i.s  the  emergency 
problem  that  is  confronting  the  country  right  now?  Is  It 
not  the  renewal  and  growth  of  unemployment  and  the  severe 
decline  in  business  activity?  The  emergency  session  ought 
first  of  all  to  deal  with  the  emergency. 

THE  niTTITS   or  ECONOMIC  rALLACT 

Sixty  days  ago  business  enterprise  took  a  tail  spin.  Retail 
sales  slowed  down.  Orders  were  canceled  right  and  left. 
The  prices  of  ccmmodities,  stocks,  and  bonds  plunged  sadly 
I  downward.  Jobs  have  been  lost  by  the  thousands.  Tho  only 
thing  that  has  been  going  up  since  Augrust  has  been  the  army 
of  unemployed  m.ea  and  women — and,  of  course,  the  public 
debt — but  there  is  nothing  new  about  that. 

Worst  of  all.  th-^  business  slump  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
resources  of  working  men  and  women  are  worn  thin;  like- 
wise the  private  and  public  resources  of  the  countrj-  as  a 
whole — all  thinner  because  cf  the  depression,  the  taxation 
burden,  and  increased  costs  of  living. 

During  these  last  60  days  the  chickens  of  economic  fallacy 
have  been  coming  home  to  roost. 

Those  people  who  sang  "We  planned  it  that  way"  a  few 
short  months  ago,  when  we  rode  the  tide  of  world-wide  re- 
covery and  Government  spending,  now  want  to  sing  a  differ- 
ent time. 

This  time  the  severe  slump  is  not  world-wide.  It  is  the  waif 
on  the  doorstep  of  our  own  Government  administration.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  United  States  alone.    That  is  significant. 
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Could  It  be  that  the  Individual 
have  produced  the  Individually 
one  in  the  United  States  can  now 

Business  and  jobs  or  jobs  and 
thing.    Why  should  business  and 
be  suffering  the  present  blow  whe^ 
happeniJ3g  in  other  countries? 

There  are  many  fundamental 
a  single  good  eye  and  a  grain  of 
them. 

Successive  deficits  of  the 
disease  that  has  spread  doubt  and 
eaten  Into  economic  healthfulness. 

Taxation  is  consuming  too  much 
of  the  Nation — and  the  worst  is  yet 

The  present  devices  of  Oovemmint 
trlbuted  profits  and  capital  gains 
on  Jobs  and  employment.    This 
of  many  firms  I  know  about.   "Hiey 
dollar  plan  of  replacement  and 
have  to  pay  the  Government  $380 
privilege  of  spending  the  million 

The  markets  of  American  farmeits 
handed  over  to  foreign  producers 
policy  which  has  boomed  imports 
the  first  time  in  43  years  we  now 
balance  for  successive  months. 

CJovemment  interference  with 
has  chained  the  little  businessman 
as  the  big  fellow  who  has  means  o 
and  distribution  that  are  not  wlthlr 

The  buy-and-bury  policy  on  gok 
the  privilege  of  making  the  profit 
privilege  of  conducting  the  funeral 

Genuine  recovery  certainly  has 
donment  on  the  part  of  the  Gov 
an  impartial  referee  in  labor  disput^ 
labor  organization  against  another 

ABTJSX  or  SOCIAL 

Everyone  had  a  right  to  expect 
nues  would  be  safeguarded  for  social 
a  father  breaking  into  the  bank 
that  he  could  spend  the  money  by 
pay,  the  powers  that  be  have  been 
as  fast  as  they  come  in  for  the 
of  government — building  battleships 
Ing  dams — anything  and  everything 

Of  course,  the  Government 
but  it  is  not  reducing  the  debt, 
earners  and  employers  are  confron 
paying  the  bill  twice. 

It  also  means  that  the  Government 
later  on  to  meet  the  benefit 
UoQs,  unless  its  financial  house  is 

Therefore  every  wage  earner  in 
which  he  has  not  had  before  in  maii^t^ 
condition. 

More  than  34.000.000  wage  eameifs 
taxes  on  their  wages,  and  their 
employers.    To  preserve  their 
cessful  operation  of  the  social 
intolerable  burdens  and  dangers,  i 
pay-as-you-go  basis.    On  this 
at  Its  present  rate  of  2  percent 
Otherwise  it  will  be  tripled  by  1943. 

MAINXT   RETOCM 

Of  the  five  items  listed  In  the 
session,  only  one  is  what  might  be 
geticy  measure,  and  that  is  farm 
Inc  might  also  be  added,  depending 

If  we  are  to  act  on  the  same 
under  discussion,  we  know  it  was  a 
control  by: 

(a)  Taking  the  power  to  halt 
the  hands  of  the  Comptroller 


administration  schemes 

domfestic  results  which  every - 

ste — and  feel  till  it  hurts? 

are  the  same 

in  the  United  States 

the  same  thing  is  not 


bw  in  ess — they 
jobs 


reafeons.    Anyone  needs  only 
common  sense  to  see  some  of 

Govemrient  have  been  a  growing 
cpnfusion  and  has  steadily 

i 
of  the  purchasing  powtr 
o  come! 

revenues  from  undiB- 

c^nstitute  a  foolhardy  tax 

is  illustrated  by  one 

have  abandoned  a  million - 

expajnsion  because  they  would 

by  way  of  taxes  for  the 
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and  factories  are  being 

under   the   trade-treaty 

ind  blasted  exports.    Fcr 

hpve  an  unfavorable  trade 


hpnest  business  enterprise 

the  same  whipping  post 

legal  combat,  financing, 

reach  of  the  little  f'-llow. 
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a|nd  the  United  States  the 
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and 
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been  helped  by  aban- 

of  its  proper  rcle  as 

or  its  favoritism  to  one 


SlfTOTUTT 

hat  social-security  reve- 

-security  benefits.     Like 

his  own  child  in  order 

substituting  a  promise  to 

ijsing  social-security  funds 

operating  cxpen.^es 

paymg  inspectors,  erect- 

except  social  security. 

to  replace  the  cash, 

that  means  both  wage 

ed  with  the  necessity  of 
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g€  neral 


cannot  borrow  money 

running  into  bij- 

in  good  order. 

America  has  a  direct  stake 

aining  a  sound  financial 


require  ments. 
k(pt 


pa:  TOents 
investment 
-secui  ity 
s.  i , 
bafts 
fcr 


are  now  paying  income 

are  duplicated  by 

and  guarantee  ;uc- 

law  without  imposing 

should  be  placed  on  a 

the   tax  can   he   kept 

several  years  to  come. 
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PTijgram 


for  the  emergency 
t^thfully  called  an  emer- 
National  houa- 
upon  the  program. 

on  bill  previously 
ice  to  extend  one-man 


reor  janizatic 


( ev] 


illpgal  expenditures  out  orf 

and  substitute  in  hits 


place  a  glorified  bookkeeper  who  would  merely  make  an  audit 
after  the  money  was  .spent. 

•  b)  Gam  indirect  control  of  the  merit  .<=y.stem  by  doing 
away  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  sub.^tituting  an 
appclntive  administrator  and  a  civilian  advisory  board. 

The  creation  of  seven  new  regional  T.  V.  A.  boards  means 
an  extension  of  bureaucracy  and  anything  else  but  reduced 
expenditures. 

We  all  remember  that  the  wage  and  hour  propo.sal  was 
charged  almost  daily  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  It  would  tak^'  more  than  a  prophet  to  guess 
the  form  and  provisions  of  any  wage  and  hour  proposal  that 
may — cr  maybe  not — come  before  us  this  ses3ion.  All  we 
can  judge  by  at  present  is  the  old  proposal,  and  that  would 
shove  responsible  labor  unions  out  of  business,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  would  at  this  moment  muddy  the  waters 
still  further  by  adding  to  the  intensity  and  force  of  unem- 
ployment and  business  decline. 

I  "ear  the  plan  as  now  designed  would  not  only  throw  more 
people  out  ol  work  but  also  give  unconstitutional  legislative 
authority  to  a  five-man  board,  place  efforts  of  legitimate  or- 
ganised labor  ;n  a  strait  jacket,  enable  the  board  to  play  the 
game  cf  discrimination  tiiat  has  already  been  in  evidence,  hit 
the  farmer  unfairly  under  existing  circumstances,  put  the 
"SQuef  ze  play"  on  the  little  fellow  again,  and  level  down  wages 
for  people  who  are  worth  more  than  the  minimum. 

We  have  changed  the  oars  and  the  anchor,  but  let  us  not 
attempt  to  put  a  n^w  bo'^^jni  m  the  bv^^at  uiiiil  v,'e  get  closer 
to  the  shore  of  genuine  lecov'^ry. 

When  it  ccmes  to  the  new  farm  legislation  it  seems  to  be 
a  case  of  'na-me  it  and  ycu  can  have  it."  We  are  told  that 
about  six  b;Ils  are  floating  through  'he  vacant  places  around 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  know  that  the  House 
committee  .s  v.orking  on  one  proposal  and  the  Senate  ccm- 
mittee  is  flirrmq  '-vith  another.  None  is  yet  ready  for  action 
and  the  whole  procedure  is  about  as  tincertam  as  a  sus- 
pender button  en  a  pair  of  cast-off  pants.  For  one,  I  do 
not  see  hov.-  I  can  justify  voting  for  compulsory  control  of 
Amf  rican  farmers. 

Farming  is  the  backbone  of  America.  What  sense  is  there 
to  fhacklmg  the  farmer  m  the  production  of  crops  when 
at  one  and  the  same  t.me  the  Government  is  letting  the  bars 
down  to  a  flood  of  farm  products  and  also  tossing  millions 
right  and  left  on  new  imgati(.)n  and  reclamation  projects  in 
the  United  States  to  brin^  new  lands  into  production. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  trade  treaties,  let  us  at  least  get 
some  trade  advantages  out  of  them  for  American  products, 
especially  from  the  dead-beat  nations  whc;;e  war  debts  are 
being  pa;d  by  .American  taxpayers. 

Tne  American  farmier  and  wage  earner  deserve  something 
better  than  t>e;ng  placed  in  direct  competition  with  the  low- 
est Lving  standards  m  the  world. 

A   REAL   EMEP.cr.N'rr    PRCVGRAM 

Expressed  in  th?  afTi.-mative,  the  real  emergency  program 
at  ihLs  time,  when  recovery  should  supersede  questionable 
reform,  includes: 

Cut  expenditure?. 

Balance  the  Budget. 

M'-'dify  the  undistr.butcd-profits  and  capital-gains  taxes  on 
5mall  businesses,  on  purchases,  on  plant  construction  and 
replacements,  and  on  bona  fide  debt  pHymmt. 

Correct  'he  abuses  agamst  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Restore  the  American  markets  to  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can farm-  and  factories. 

Halt  punitive  expeditions  against  legitimate  bu.-..ncss  en- 
terprise. 

Define  a  monetary'  pcl.cy  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
and  uncertainty. 

Guarantee  law  and  order  in  labor  disputes  and  play  no 
favorites. 

PER.MrSSICN  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MKAD.  Mr.  Sp'i-aker,  I  ask  unanim.ous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  the  speech 
Just  dehvered  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish],  and  because  ws  are  at  the  outset  of  the  special 
session  of  Congress  and  in  jrreat  need  of  a  legislative  program 
which  will  give  us  reasonable  permanent  economic  balance, 
I  am  voicing  the  wish  that  our  efforts  might  be  concerted  and 
rise  above  allegiance  to  pol  lical  afl&liations,  so  that  we  might 
be  able  to  attain  the  hei&its  of  statesmanship,  forswearing 
partisan  advantage,  and  contribute  a  permanent,  constructive 
recommendation  that  woild  result  in  good,  sound,  public 
policy. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  New  York  told  us  that  the 
prosperity  that  existed  in  tlie  United  States  prior  to  1929,  and 
which  ultimately  led  to  widespread  speculation,  which  is 
another  word  for  gambling  caused  the  depression  of  that  era. 
He  followed  that  with  the  contradictory  statement  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  now  responsible  for  the 
depression  which  he  claim;;  is  on  us  at  this  moment  because 
of  the  restrictions  of  this  administration  on  speculation  or 
gambling.  In  my  judgmen';,  we  will  accomphsh  little  or  noth- 
ing if  we  brcome  so  intently  interested  In  the  speculative  or 
gambling  phases  of  our  national  economy.  We  must  be  more 
interested  in  good,  sound,  economic  policy. 

I  ask  you  to  go  back  to  the  record  following  the  debacle  of 
1929.  There  you  will  find  among  other  such  speeches,  per- 
haps, an  utterance  by  mv  friend  the  gentlerrian  from  New 
York  informing  us  that  th?  depression  of  that  time  resulted 
from  the  dislocat'oas  grow  ng  out  of  the  World  War.  I  hear 
that  statement  made  so  often  on  that  side  of  the  aitle  that  I 
assume  even  the  gentlemai  from  New  York  may  have  made 
it  at  that  time. 

If  the  depression  really  resulted  from  dislocations  growing 
out  of  the  World  War  and  from  tariff  and  trade  barriers,  it 
could  not  have  resulted  entirely  from  speculation.  Of  course, 
It  is  possible,  if  a  complete  statement  were  made,  to  say  that 
they  all  contributed  to  tt.e  depression  that  came  on  us  in 
1929. 

My  distinguished  colleague  quotes  Irving  Pisher  as  an  au- 
thority on  the  cause  of  thu  depression  following  the  crash  of 
1929.  I  just  went  out  into  the  lobby  and  found  a  Repubhcan 
witness,  namely.  Colonel  Ayres,  of  Cleveland,  often  ©loted 
by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  says,  evidently 
with  reckless  abandon,  p:x>vided  he  had  information  as  to 
what  my  distinguished  friend  from  New  York  was  going  to 
say.  that  there  is  no  depression  now,  that  It  is  just  another 
trembling  or  another  evidence  of  that  dislocation,  world-wide 
in  character,  which  resulted  from  the  World  War,  and  that 
until  trade  barriers  are  lif  «d,  until  the  destructive  tariffs  are 
no  longer  retarding  trade,  and  until  business  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  natural  progress  as  it  has  been  doing,  we 
will  at  times  have  these  Lttle  tremblings,  but  they  need  not 
put  fear  into  the  hearts  of  any  of  us.  Colonel  Ayres  denies 
the  presence  of  a  depression  now.  No  one  could  deny  the  one 
that  devastated  the  country  in  Mr.  Hoover's  administration. 

The  Republican  Party  iri  1929  encouraged  widespread  spec- 
ulation or  gambling  in  America;  every  time  the  stock  market 
trembled,  some  Cabinet  oflBcer,  even  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  some  other  outstanding  Republican  leader  gave 
assurance  to  our  citizens  iiat  everything  was  all  right,  that 
business  was  sound,  and  by  that  character  of  leadership  led 
many  of  our  people  to  paj-  idolatrous  tribute  to  the  false  god 
of  gold.  Even  those  who  i>ointed  to  stock  quotations  in  those 
days  as  the  barometer  of  prosperity  have  learned  a  lesson. 
If  unregulated  and  unbridled  speculation  almost  ruined  the 
country  then,  would  you  i*emove  the  regulations  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  American  people  now?  Do  you  want 
another  wild  orgy  of  gambling  and  speculation  to  take  place 
again? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yori? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  now,  may  I  ask  ju.-rt  a  few 
Simple  qucsiicii.s? 

Would  your  party  repeal  the  rp;Tulaticns  end  control  we 
have  over  stock  exchaugcs  and  the  sale  of  iccuntic^s?  Do 
tliey  remember,  or  have  they  forgotten,  the  queslionable  aitid 
the  fraucuicnt  bonds  and  securities  scid  throu!-;hcuL  Au^:  rxa 
which  caused  Americans  to  lose  b;l!.('.v  of  dellars?  Jidve 
they  forcottcn  the  story  of  the  holdii;^  c  :npanies,  a  h.i.-tory 
both  shameful  and  V'C'OUS,  which  wris  attached  to  the  drvol- 
opmcnt  of  that  industiy  in  America?  Do  they  remeinl>er 
the  ojjerations  of  the  unmanaged.  unregulated  investment 
trusts  that  carried  many  of  our  people  to  financial  d'^st ruc- 
tion? Would  ycu  repeal  these  restrictive  laws?  Would  you 
repeal  the  law  that  guarantees  the  bank  deposits  of  our 
people? 

Would  you  men  who  at  the  begimiing  of  ou:  sjxxiial  session 
lament  the  losses  incident  to  Epcculation,  and  in  that  manner 
indirectly  subscribe  to  a  theory  that  these  regulations  are 
imjust;  I  ask,  would  you  repeal  these  laws;  and  if  so.  name 
the  laws  you  would  rei.x^l?  Pur  my  part  the  prei>ent  poUcy 
of  the  Government,  perfected  in  the  light  cf  expeiienee,  is 
helpful  to  the  investor,  tlie  banker,  and  the  broker.  We  will 
fail  in  our  efforts  to  improve  econcmic  conditioni  if  we  izis^st 
that  a  depression  is  nov,-  upon  us. 

Let  me  say  tliai  wiion  this  year  is  done  the  farm'.rs  of 
America  wJl  enjoy  an  income  far  in  excels  of  the  iDcau^e 
they  enjoyed  in  1S32.  1933.  1924,  or  1925.  and  $jOO  0.0  000 
in  excess  of  the.r  income  of  a  year  aco.  Labijr  is  enjoying 
the  highest  wace  son'  in  its  history,  givmg  to  thf  m  ihc 
buying  power  so  sorciy  ue.  d..d. 

Miiy  I  point  out  that  as  lor.g  as  wc  have  power  mach.nt\s 
that  can  produce  m.crc  than  wc  consume,  as  long  as  rur 
productive  capacity  exceeds  our  pre^-nt  capacity  to  con- 
sume, wc  are  not  going  to  have  proper  econcmic  balance. 
This  admini.-tration  in  p.^.s-ting  restrictive  lerlslation  pre- 
vented further  financial  los-e-.  It  hedged  In  our  prosperity. 
Now  with  a  stabilizing  farm  program  and  an  hour  and  wage 
bill  that  Will  buoy  up  our  purchasing  power,  it  is  atla'-king 
with  courage  the  pres.'^ing  economic  pr^bi.  rr.s  of  the  crvmtry, 
an  attack  characterized  by  both  intelligence  and  experience. 
In  matters  purely  economic  we  deserve  your  cooperation 
rather  than  your  condemnation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  not  only  to  tell  us  what  legislation  he  would  repeal  but 
let  him  also  tell  us  what  legislative  program  he  would  sub- 
stitute? We  will  attain  the  social  and  economic  objectives 
of  this  administration  with  his  cooperation,  I  trust,  but  we 
will  regardless  of  his  attitude,  because  we  are  right.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  disposition  of  busmess  on 
the  Speaker's  table  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative 
IH-ogram  in  wxier  for  the  day.  I  may  address  the  House  for 
20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYEURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  a  field  day.  so 
far  as  speeches  are  concerned,  and  we  will  go  on  tomorrow 
with  several  special  orders.  I  believe  we  .shall  be  able  to 
conclude  all  of  the  speeches  that  are  ready  on  tomorrow; 
therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tcmiOrrow  it  adjourn  to  meet  en  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
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LEA VI  or    ABSEWrt 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  a?>sence  was  granted  as 
follows: 

To  Mr.  Raxmot,  for  2  days,  on  accoiint 

To  Mr.  BBvmaY  M.  Vwckkt,  for  tqe 
oo  account  of  official  business. 


AOJOxnuTMxirr 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  niove  that  the  House  do 


Mr.  RAYBURN. 
DOW  adioum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordii^gly 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned 
day.  November  18.  1937,  at  12  o'clock 


(at  2  o'clock  and  5 
Lin  til  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
loon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNIC/(TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV. 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 

842.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman. 
Commissl(xi.  transmitting  a  report  of 
time  Commission,  recommending 
of  the  Commission's  study  pursuant 
on  transoceanic  aircraft  service;  to 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ol 
ting  Annxial  Report  of  the  National 
mission  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
printed. 


ETC. 
executive  communications 
iind  referred  as  follows: 
Jnited  States  Maritime 
he  United  States  Man- 
legislation,  and  the  results 
to  section  212   tb)    <2) 
he  Committee  on  Mer- 


Judiciary. 
to  ratify  and  confirm 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXll,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  refened  as  follows 

By  Bdr.  BLAND:  A  bill  (H.  R.  840  J)  to  amend  section  111 
Of  the  Judicial  Code  to  provide  a  tepn  of  court  at  Newport 
News.  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

By  Mr.  KING:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8403] 
Act  23  of  the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1937.  extending  the 
time  within  which  revenue  bonds  rray  be  issued  and  deliv- 
ered under  Act  174  of  the  Session  Ljaws  of  Hawaii.  1935:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Territories 

Also,  a  bUl  <H.  R.  8404)  to  authorize  the  Territory*  of 
Hawaii  to  convey  the  present  Maalaea  airport  on  the  island 
of  Maul.  Territory  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  & 
Sugar  Co..  Ltd.,  in  part  payment  foi'  300.71  acres  of  land  at 
Pulehu-Nui.  Island  of  Maui.  Territor; '  of  Hawaii,  to  be  us^  as 
a  site  for  a  new  airport;  to  the  Conuaittee  on  the  Territories. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8405)  to  provide  for  a  plebiscite  on  the 
question  of  statehood  in  the  Territor^  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Territories. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIPS:  A  bill  'H.  R. 
establishment  of  fair  labor  standard^  In  employments  in  and 
affecting  interstate  or  foreign  cocuqerce.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURCH:  A  bill  (H.  R.  84t>7)  to  amend  the  China 
Trade  Act.  1922.  as  to  the  duraUon 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  i  he  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QREEN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  84o4)  to  extend  the  time  for 
fUlng  claims  for  refund  of  amount  i  paid  as  tax  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act;  to  tpe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEMKE:  A  bill  CR.  R.  84(19 )  authorizing  the  State 
Highway  Departments  of  North  Datota  and  Minnesota  and 
tbe  BcMirds  of  Coimty  Commissioners  of  Traill  County.  N.  Dak., 
and  Norman  County.  Minn.,  to  const  lict.  maintain,  and  oper 


November  17 


of  business. 
t)alance  of  the  week. 


the  Interior,  transmit- 

Bituminous  Coal  Com- 

1937  <H.  Doc.  No.  396  >  ; 

and  ordered  to  be 


Mi^ans 


J406)  to  provide  for  the 


ate  a  f r«e  highway  bridge  across  the 

between  Caledonia.  N.  Dak.,  and  Sh'Uy.  Minn 

mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAUTHOPP:  Resolution 
tbe  President  to  enforce  the  Neutrally  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAPMAN:  Resolution    H 
the   Secretary    of    Agriculture    for 
deaths  occurring  as  a  result  of  inter  tate  distribution  of  elixir 
sulfanilamide;  to  the  Committee  oi^  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comxnerot. 


of  the  China  Trade  Act 


By  Mr,  CANNON  of  Missouri:  R*?solution  'H.  Res.  353)  to 
increase  the  compensation  of  A.  E  Chaffee,  reading  clerk;  to 
the  Committee  on  Accounts. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Mar>iand:  Joint  resolution  'H.  J.  Res. 
501)  to  dedicate  the  Library  of  Congre.ss  as  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  Library:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

By  Mr.  EICHER:  Joint  resolution  'H.  J.  Res.  502)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  a  referendum  on  war;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLAND:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8410 >  for  the  relief  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virgmia  Produce  Exchange,  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  DICKSTEIN:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8411)  for  the  relief  of 
Arthur  Weiss:  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GAMBRILL  of  Maryland:  A  bill  i  H.  R.  8412>  for 
the  relief  of  Herman  F.  Krafft;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIFFORD:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8413)  for  the  relief  of 
John  W.  Reardon:  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEE:  A  bill  '  H.  R.  8414'  granting  a  pension  to  Paul 
Passanise;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  LANZETTA:  A  bill  H.  R.  8415)  for  the  relief  of 
Michele  Bove;  to  the  Coninuttee  on  Im.Tiigraticn  and  Nat- 
uralization. 

By  Mr.  LAMNECK:  A  bill  'H.  R  8416'  for  the  relief  of 
William  G.  O'Harra:  to  the  Comnuitee  on  Claims. 

Also,  a  bill  H.  R.  8417)  for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Dollison; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  OTOOI^;  A  bill  'H.  R.  8418)  for  the  relief  of 
Itzhcck  or  Isidore  F;nkr-lstein  and  Rochel  or  Rachela  Fmkel- 
stem:  to  the  Commi't<'e  on  Immisrration  and  Naturalization. 
Also,  a  bill  'H.  R.  8419)  for  the  relief  of  Yankiel  Owsianka. 
alias  Jack  Singer:  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  SHANLEY:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8420)  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  Corp.  Bernard  Early 
as  a  major  in  the  United  States  Army  and  then  place  him  on 
the  retired  list:  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
1  By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8421)  for 
the  reiief  of  Sam  Rancic:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Also,  a  bill  'H.  R,  8422)  extending  the  provisions  of  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  An  act  for 
the  retirement  of  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service,  and 
for  other  purposes.'  approved  May  22.  1920.  and  acts  in 
amendm.ent  thereof."  to  W.  P.  Campbell;  to  the  Committee 
en  the  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas:  A  bill  )H.  R.  8423)  for  the 
rehef  of  Prank  W,  Lohn;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SUTPHIN'  A  bill  -H.  R.  8424)  for  the  relief  of 
John  F.  and  Ethel  M.  Dailey,  of  Everett.  N.  J,:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SWOPE:  A  bill  'H  R  8425)  gran*:mg  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Annie  G.  Hoover;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 


Red  Raver  of  the  North 
to  the  Com- 


H.  Res.  351)  requesting 


Res.  352)    requesting 
information    regarding 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

3342.  By  Mr.  SWOPE:  Petition  of  Mrs.  Georgia  V.  Jones 
and  18  other  citizens  of  Dauphin  County.  Pa,,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  an  old-age  pension  bill  as  embodied  in  House 
bill  2257:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3343.  By  Mr.  CURLEY:  Petition  of  the  American  Hotel 
Association,  favoring  the  modification,  repeal,  or  amendment 
of  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and  the  capital-gains  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3344.  By  Mr,  RICH;  Petition  of  the  Valley  Grange,  No. 
876,  of  Tioga  County,  Pa  ,  opposing  the  Black-Connery  labor 
bill;  to  the  Committee  ou  Labor. 
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3345.  Also,  petition  of  the  Mitchell  Mills  Grange,  of  Tioga 
County,  Pa.,  opposing  the  Black-Connery  labor  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

3346.  By  Mr.  SADOW£;KI:  Petition  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  endorsing  the  Civil  Service  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

3347.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  the  American  Hotel 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  New  York 
City,  concerning  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and  the  Black- 
Connery  biUs;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3348.  By  Mr.  CURLED':  Petition  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade.  New  York  Citj',  N.  Y.,  opposing  any  farm  legisla- 
tion aimed  to  curtail  domestic  production;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

3349.  By  Mr.  SPENCS:  Petition  of  the  Kentucky  Live 
Stock  Improvement  Asscciation,  requesting  that  livestock  be 
Included  in  the  1937  fiirm  conservation  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultui-e. 

3350.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade,  Inc.,  New  Yorli  City,  concerning  farm  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3351.  By  Mr.  CURLEY:  Petition  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  favoring  the  repeal  of  the 
undistributed-profits  tax  and  urging  action  in  that  respect 
at  the  special  session  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

3352.  By  Mr.  SPENCE:  Petition  of  railroad  employees  of 
Kenton  County,  Ky..  protesting  against  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  fimds  for  the  improvement  of  waterways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

3353.  By  the  SPEAKEH:  Petition  of  the  American  Hotel 
Association,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  concerning  undistributed-profits 
tax  and  Black-Connery  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3354.  Also  petition  of  the  Hospital  Employees'  Union  of 
Greater  New  York,  concerning  the  wages-and-hours  bill  as 
proposed  by  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3355.  By  Mr.  DORSEY:  Petition  of  citizens  of  the  county 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  urging  the  enactment  of  the  old-age 
pension  bill  as  embodied  in  House  bill  2257;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

3356.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  favoring  the  continuation  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  as  a  bipartisan  body;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Civil  Service. 

3357.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  concerning  the  repeal  of  the 
undistributed  profits  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3358.  By  Mr.  SADOWSKI:  Petition  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  Union  No.  58.  De- 
troit, Mich.,  favoring  Government-owned  and  controlled  hos- 
pitals; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3359.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  the  Interstate  Air- 
ways Committee,  Washington,  D.  C,  concerning  the  McCar- 
ran-Lea  air-transport  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

3360.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange, 
New  York  City,  concerning  amendment  to  section  601,  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1932  (H.  R.  3144) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3361.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C,  favoring  the  preservation  of  the  present 
form  of  administration  of  the  Federal  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  by  maintaining  the  Commission  as  an  independent 
body;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3362.  By  Mr.  HILDEBRAl^DT :  Resolution  relative  to  land 
purchased  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Vivian  School  District 
No.  21,  "Vivian,  S.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands. 

3363.  By  Mr.  SADOWSKI:  Petition  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Lal)or.  reaffirming  its  approval  of  the  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Civil  Service. 


3364.  By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  Resolution  of  the  Royal  Arca- 
num, protesting  against  ihe  proposed  2-percent  tax  on  pre- 
miums  collected  by  fraternal  societies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Thuksd.w,  November  18,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November  16,  1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

Frederick  Steiwer,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregon, 
appeared  m  his  seat  today. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  Barkley.  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cal- 
endar day  Wednesday,  November  17,  1937,  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

CALL   OF  TOE   ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  theii'  names: 


Adams 

Connally 

King 

Pepper 

Andrews 

Copeland 

La  FoUette 

Plttman 

Ashurst 

Davlr. 

Lee 

Pope 

Austin 

Dieterich 

Lewis 

Rftdcltffe 

Bailey 

Donahey 

Lodge 

Rus,fte!l 

Bankhead 

DufTv 

Logan 

Schwart:' 

Barkley 

Ellender 

Lonerpan 

Schweilenbach 

Berry 

Prazlcr 

Lundeen 

Sheppard 

Bilbo 

George 

McAdoo 

Shipsiead 

Bone 

Gibson 

McCarran 

Smith 

Borah 

Gillette 

McGlll 

Stelwcr 

Bridges 

Gias.- 

McKellar 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Graves 

McNary 

Thoma.'^,  Utah 

Bnlkky 

Green 

Maloney 

Town  send 

Bulow 

Guffey 

MUler 

Truman 

Burke 

Hitle 

Mlnton 

Tyd)nj:s 

Bvrd 

Harrl.son 

Murray 

Vandrnberg 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Neely 

Van  Nuys 

Capper 

Hayden 

Norns 

Wagner 

Caraway 

Hrrring             , 

Nye 

White 

Chavez 

Hitchcock 

OMahoney 

Clark 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Overton 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
Hughes  1,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Reyn- 
olds] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown  1,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moore  1,  the  Senator  from  Mas.<:a- 
chusetts  [Mr.  Walsh  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler]  are  unavoidably  detained  from  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-six  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

TRANSACTION   OF   ROXTTINE   BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  When  the  Senate  adjou-med  last 
evening  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey]  had 
the  floor  and  gave  notice  that  he  desired  to  continue  his  re- 
marks this  morning.  The  Chair,  therefore,  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  perfectly  willing  to 
jrield  to  the  convenience  of  Senators  or  the  Senate,  but  i  do 
not  wish  to  yield  if  by  yielding  I  will  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, if  he  yields  to  various  Senators  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  routine  business,  will  not  lose  the  floor  while  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  is  presiding. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
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Hus  »ndry. 
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cf 


New  York  State  Federation  of 
favoring   a   prompt  and  thorough 
Naxl  or  Fascist  activities  within 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
»ns  of  Copeville.  Tex.,  remonstratihg 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  a 
Orange.  No.   142.  Patrons  of 
favoring  the  adopticm  of  a  const! 
viding  for  a  national  referendum 
by  the  United  States,  which  was 
on  the  Judiciary. 

He  also  presented  a  petition  of 
N.  Y.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
hibit    the   advertisement   of    alcoholic 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
merce. 

He  also  presented  the  petition 
379.  of  the  Veterans*.  Administration 
prasring  that  the  welfare  of 
enactment  of  any  legislaticn 
partments  of  the  Government, 
the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution 
Board  of  Trade.  Inc.,  of  New  Yirk 
agauist    the    enactment   of 
would  extend  the  power  of  the  Prekid 
emmental  boards  and  commissions 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 

Mr.  CAPPER  presented  a  resolutjion 
County  Bankers'  Association,  of 
against  the  enactment  of  Senate 
banking  within  the  several 
which  was  referred  to  the  Commi 


Labfcr.  at  Jamestown.  N.  Y., 
investigation   of   alleged 

United  States,  whicb 
Education  and  Labor, 
memorial  of  sundry  citl- 

against  the  participa- 
war,  which  was  referred 


rest)lution  adopted  by  Corfu 
cf  Corfu,   N.   Y., 
utional  amendment  pro- 
ore  war  may  be  declared 
referred  to  the  Committee 


sundry  citizens  of  Buffalo, 
House  bill  3140,  to  pro- 
beverages   by    radio, 
on  Interstate  Con^- 


of 


Vetera  ns 


reorg  anizing 


wbich 


udopted  by  the  New  York 

N.  Y.,  remonstrating 

legislation    that 

ent  in  control  over  gov- 

created  by  the  Congress, 


rcorg:  inization 


table. 


biJ 
Pedeial 


rency. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution 
No.  154,  Brotherhood  of  Locomoti^fe 
of  Chanute.  Kans..  favoring  amenprn 
tirement  Act  providing  for  the 
abled  employees  with  15  years  of 
tirement  of  railroad  employees  at 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr.  President 
have  printed  in  the  Ricord  and 
lutions  on  different  subjects  con 
by  the  Central  Mercantile  Asscciajt 
by  the  Civic  and  Business  Foderit 
another  by  the  New  York  Board 
the  American  Prison  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as  indi 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 


Retdvfd.  That  at  a  meeting  of  tt 
tlon  held  on  NoTember  16.   1937.  at 
Tork  City,  attended  by  oyer  275  men^bers 
manufacturers.  Insurance  executives 
real -estate  owners.  doUig  business  It 
hattaa.  said  association  asks  and  ur  ^es 
Tlse  the  corporate  undistributed  pro(  ;t3 
business  from  the  hardships,  draw- barks 
rlslons  of  the  present  law.  which  is  cow 
business  and  greatly  retarding  recover  f 
unemployment  and  business  expanslo  a 

Rraolved,  That  the  President  and 
quested  and  \irged  to  balance  the  Nat  onal 


PEDn^TION 


Cmc  am  Busiwgsa 

White  Plaii^, 
Senator  Robzst  F.  WACivn. 

United  States  Senate,  Waahingto^ 
Deas  ScNAToa  WACNxa:   The  bust 
organization  have  given  careful 
present  business  recession,  which  Is 
fully   submit   the   following   resolutitm 
ttzumlmously,  for  your  oonalderaiion 


November  18 


A.  P.  G.  E.  Lodge.  Nlo. 

Facility,  at  Bath.  N,  Y., 
be  safeguarded  m  the 
the  executive  de- 
was  ordered  to  lie  en 


adopted  by  the  Labette 

'arsons.  Kans..  protesting 

2347,  to  authorize  branch 

Reserve  bank  districts, 

tee  on  Banking  and  Ciar- 


^dopted  by  McKeen  Lodge, 
Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
ent  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
pajyment  of  annuities  to  dis- 
service and  for  forced  re- 
the  age  of  65  years,  which 
Interstate  Commerce. 
:  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
a|ppropriately  referred  reso- 
ronting  the  Congress,  one 
ion  of  New  York,  another 
ion,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
of  Trade,  and  a  fourth  by 

resolutions  were  ordered  to 
referred  to  conunittees  or 
;ated  below: 


Central  Mercantile  Ass<3c la- 
the Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Now 
composed  of  merchants, 
hotel  operators,  bankers,  and 
the  central  section  of  Man- 
Congress  to  amend  or  re- 
tax  law  In  order  to  relieve 
and  Inequities  of  the  pro- 
very  seriously  affecting  all 
from  the  standpoint  of  both 

and  be  It  further 
Congress  be  respectftilly  re- 
Budget. 


OF  WHTTI   Pt-AIKS. 

N.  7.,  November  17,  19 f7. 


D    C. 

division  members  of  this 

to  the  subject  of  the 

elt  very  keenly.     We  respect- 

whlcli  has   been   adopted 


ress 
consl  deration 


■Resolved  That  the  members  of  the  Civic  ar.d  Business  Federa- 
tion of  White  Flams  urge  their  representatives  In  the  Congress  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  work  for  lectslatlon  m  the  current 
spenal  session  to  repeal  or  revise  business  t.ix  retrulations  such  a.s 
the  undistributed-profits  tax  and  the  capital-earns  ta.x.  which  we 
believe  have  contributed  largely  to  the  present  laclc  of  confidence 
and  individual  initia-ive  amon?  business  f.rms.  large  and  small, 
resulting  in  continued  h<ck  of  employment  and  contributing  to 
the  present  recession  m  business  activity^ 

•■It  -s  fur-her  believed  that  every  effort  should  be  made  in  the 
present  special  session  of  Congress  to  give  bu.-iness  a  'breathing 
spel'  ■  'n  crd^'-  fhat  private  indtistry  can  carry  on  and  expand 
w'thout  being  hampered  by  unjust  taxation  and  undue  regulations, 
in  order  to  adjust  itself  tx3  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
chJinees  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  ' 

Mav  I  aNo  request  that  you  send  to  this  office  six  copies  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  weU  as  any  recent  rulings 
adeems;  this  important  legislation.  We  contemplate  cooperation 
wUh  our  city  officials  m  establishing  a  local  housing  authority  with 
a  view  to  participate  In  a  sound  movement  of  slum  clearance  and 
better  h   'isme  for  the  low-income  group  of  our  citizens. 

We  'rust  that  vou  will  be  successful  In  your  efforts  to  bring  about 
sound    legiilation    productive    of    improved    social    and    economic 

re^u'  ts 

Please  be  a.ssured  that  your  assistance  m  tho'-e  matters  is  greatly 

appreciated 

Yours  respectfully, 

Civic  .and  BrsTNTs.*;  Ftdttiation. 
John  C    B.mi-ey,  Mar.agmg  Director. 

To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

FfP.M     LEGISLATION 

Congress  Is  being  convened  Into  special  session  to  consider, 
among  other  matters,  the  subject  of  agricultural  legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  is  seeking  an  order  of  planned  econ- 
omy under  which  the  supply  of  agricultural  products  may  be  suited 
to  the  demands  of  the  market  in  order  to  insurr  to  producers  a 
financial  return  commensurate  to  the  labor  performed. 

In  the  past  the  administration  has  proceeded  upon  the  theory 
that  abundant  harvests  are  dangerous  to  national  economy.  A 
lar^e  supply  in  relation  to  demand  reduces  the  unit  price.  In 
orc^r  to  counteract  this  Invariable  economic  law,  the  machinery 
cf  government  is  employed  to  limit  the  domestic  supply.  Lands 
are  taken  out  of  production  and  allowed  to  remain  fallow,  and 
the  fa.-mer  is  compensated  by  the  Government  for  what  he  has 
not  prr.ducfd 

The  fallacy  of  rh:«  procedure  has  been  clearly  shown  by  experi- 
ence Whin  arrcatre  wa.*  planted  according  to  the  estim.ites  of  the 
experts,  sand.-^torms  and  drought  took  their  toll,  and  the  United 
States  was  actually  forced  to  import  grains  to  feed  starving  cat- 
tle The  forces  of  nature  did  not  yield  to  the  roqiurements  of  the 
Federal  law.  Importing  grain,  paying  the  tariff  'hereon,  paying 
the  increased  freight  charges  for  the  western  movement  of  gram, 
upset   all  the  theories  and  compounded  the  confusion 

The  rottcn-eed  withhold  from  American  farmers  found  root  in 
the  soil  of  other  continents.  Cattle  producers  outside  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  our  laws  grew  rich  as  the  result  of  America's  curtailed 
markets  and  artificial  prices.  Our  efforts  to  promote  a  planned 
national  economy  took  no  account  of  world  markets. 

Hou^wives  of  this  country  responsible  for  a  family  biadget, 
found  themselves  confronted  by  mcrea-sed  prices  on  f(X)dstuff5  and 
wearin.,'  app.irel.  Slaughtered  hogs  lead  invariably  to  lugher  . 
priced  pork  cliops  .Abandoned  cotton  fields  mean  higher  prices  for 
children'*  clothrs  The  law  is  immutable;  the  consequences  cannot 
be  escaped 

Until  the  Federal  Crovernmcnt  can  control  the  works  of  nature 
and  until  such  tune  as  the  Federal  Government  can  expand  its 
theory  ot  planned  economy  to  the  whole  world's  production  and 
distributing  system,  a  planned  agricultural  prograni  for  the  United 
States  must  fail,  and  its  citizens  pay  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of 
world  markets  and  higher  prices  for  life's  necessities 

In  submitting  this  report  and  opinion  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trad-"-  believes  that  it  would  rather  adhere  to  truth  than  political 
expediency  that  it  would  rather  be  right  even  though  defeated 
than  be  wrong  on  the  popular  side 

The  followi::g  re.~clutlon  is  therefore  adopted 

Be  It  resolved  That  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  while  be- 
lieving that  the  farmers  of  this  country  should  receive  all  the 
protection  against  foreign  competition  that  can  be  afforded  by 
tariffs,  expresse.'^  its  emphatic  opposition  to  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram alm.ed  to  curtail  dom.estic  production;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  New  York  Board  of  Tr.ade  points  to  the  re- 
cent disasters  caused  by  sandstorms,  by  floods,  and  by  drought  as 
Inescapable  evidence  that  natural  forces  cannot  be  legislated,  and 
be  it  further 

R'-solved,  That  the  N^w  York  Brird  of  Trade  points  to  the  loss 
of  markets  to  this  country  and  to  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of 
other  countries  riot  under  the  juri.'^iiction  of  our  laws  can  and 
do  produce  agricultural  pr  ducts  and  have  pro.=pered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  people:    and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  New  York  B^  ard  of  Trade  for  the  various  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  this  statem.in:.  and  resolution  expresses  Its  em- 
phatic opposition  to  legislation  designed  to  Limit  the  harvests  of 
the  land. 
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Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

The  A»frRic.\N  Ptjison  Association-, 

St.  PaiU.  Minn.,  Norembcr  17,  1937. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Wagner. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Wagner:  At  the  sixty-seventh  annual  congress 
of  this  association,  held  In  Philadelphia,  October  10-15,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  In  support  of  the  antilynching  bUl  was  adopted 
and  by   direction  I  am  bringing  It   to  your  attention. 

Whereas  lynching  of  any  person  or  persons  is  a  violation  of 
section  1  of  article  XIV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  that  the  State  in  which  it  occurs  fails  to  provide  equal 
protection  of  the  law  for  all  persons  within  its  Jurisdiction:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Prison  Association  recommends  the 
enactment  of  bill  S.  1709,  providing  for  the  better  assurance  of 
the  protection  of  persons  from  mob  violence  and  lynching;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  thts  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  cf  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  think  you  should  know  that  at  the  congress  referred  to  above 
we  had  attendance  from  44  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Canada,  Germany,  Mexico,  Japan,  England,  and  New  Zealand. 

It  Is  earnestly  requested  that  you  make  the  above  recommenda- 
tion a  part  of  the  record  of  the  debate  on  the  antilynching  bill. 
Respectfully  yours, 

E.  B.  Cass,  General  Secretary. 

AGRICtJLTITRAL  PRICES  AND  FARM  RELIEF 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  and  appropriately 
referred  a  letter  and  a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  Ellsworth 
County,  Kans.,  reja^esenting  some  700  fanner  members  of  the 
Farmers  Union  in  that  county. 

These  fanners  cannot  tmderstand  why  the  price  of  wheat 
has  dropped  so  far  and  so  rapidly  in  the  past  few  weeks  while 
the  price  of  bread  has  not  dropped  correspondingly.  They 
maintain,  and  I  agree  there  is  much  basis  for  their  conten- 
tion, that  wheat  prices  are  fixed  on  a  gambler's  market  in 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  this  market  is  operated 
and  the  prices  made  for  the  benefit  of  speculators  and  gam- 
blers instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  consumers. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  similar  action  taken  by 
the  National  Grange  at  Its  annual  convention  at  Harrisburg 
last  week  expressing  opposition  to  operations  of  the  Chttiago 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Grange  asserted  that  "selling  grain 
futures  contracts  has  resulted  in  gambUng  in  farm  products 
and  injury  to  producers  and  consumers." 

I  think  the  stand  taken  by  the  National  Grange  is  amply 
justified.  Gambling  in  the  foodstuffs  of  the  Nation  in  the 
great  grain  markets  of  this  coimtry  as  we  have  seen  it  for 
years  past  is  indefensible. 

I  say  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  a  system 
of  that  kind.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  few  years  we  have 
enacted  legislation  restricting  gambling  in  market  futures, 
but  we  have  not  reached  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The  situ- 
ation of  agriculture  today  Is  better  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago;  but  the  threat  of  tomorrow  hangs  heavily  over  the 
farmer,  and  his  demands  for  relief  from  an  unfair  marketing 
situation  are  entitled  to  receive  the  careful  and  early  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  I  urge  every  Senator  to  read  this  letter 
and  these  resolutions  from  the  wheat  growers  of  Ellsworth 
County. 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  affects  farmers  only.  Farm  pur- 
chasing power  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  products.  When  that  purchasing 
power  is  impaired,  the  entire  Nation  suffers.  When  that 
farm -purchasing  power  is  destroyed,  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  national  prosperity  is  gone,  and  not  recoverable  until 
farm -purchasing  power  is  restored. 

While  the  remedy  may  not  be  as  simple  as  that  proposed 
in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Farmers  Union  of  Ellsworth 
Coimty,  it  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  Congress  to  act 
promptly  to  meet  the  serious  situation  set  out  in  the^e  reso- 
lutions. As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculttire  and 
Forestry,  I  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  work  out  and  bring  before 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  legislation  which 
I  trust  will,  in  part  at  least,  meet  the  situation.    I  send  the 


letter  from  Mr,  Sam  Radill.  president,  and  Mr.  Chester  A. 
Chapman,  secretary,  of  the  Ellsworth  County  Farmers  Umon, 
and  also  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  union,  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  they  be  printed  immediately  foUowing  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  resolutions  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Ellsworth,  Kans  .  November  12.  1937. 
Dear  Sir:  Enclosed   find   a   copy  of  resolutions   adopted   by   the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  Ellsworth  Cotmty, 
Kans.,  representing  approximately  700  farmer  members. 

The  present  market  for  wheat  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
farmers  of  this  State,  and  the  farmers  earnestly  desire  that  some- 
th.ng  be  done  to  stabilize-  this  market.  We  believe  that  the  mar- 
ket for  wheat  is  a  gambler's  market  internationally  controlled  and 
not  the  result  of  supply  and  demand. 

Industry  is  not  forced  to  compete  with  prices  set  In  world  mar- 
kets for  that  portion  cf  goods  consumed  domestically,  'Why  should 
the  farmer  have  to  compete  in  this  way? 

Any  consideration  you  may  be  able  to  give  our  cause  will  be 
much  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ellsworth  County   Farmers  Educational 

and  CcxiPKaATTv*  Union, 
Sam  Radiel.   Preytdenf. 
Chester  A.  Chapman,  Secretary. 


Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Fanners  Educational  and  Cooperattv* 

Union   of  Ellsworth  County,  Kans.,   at  the  monthly  meeting  at 

Ellsworth,   Kans.,   November  9,    1937 

Whereas  wheat  is  a  basic  commodity  o(f  American  agriculture; 
and 

Whereas  the  farmers  of  the  wheat-growing  States  are  vitally 
Interested  In  a  fair  price  for  wheat;  and 

Whereas  the  wheat  market  Is  being  manipulated  not  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  but  by  monopolists  and  International  in- 
terests to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  ruinously  low  prices  for  thla 
commodity;  and 

Whereas  the  farmer  Is  forced  to  market  much  of  his  wheat, 
regardless  of  price  at  tills  season  of  the  year  to  meet  taxes,  interest, 
and  other  debt  obligations;  and 

■Whereas  the  present  market  price  for  wheat  will  render  many 
farmers  Insolvent,  incapable  of  meeting  taxes,  interest,  and  pay- 
ment of  loans;  and 

Whereas  the  decline  In  the  market  price  of  wheat  is  not  reflected 
in  the  retail  price  of  the  finished  products  of  thiB  commodity  to 
the  consumer:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Farmers  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union  of  Ellsworth  County.  Kans.,  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  immediately  fix  a  minimum  price  on 
wheat  domestically  consumed,  in  line  with  good  business  stand- 
ards and  cost  of  production;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  such  regulation  be  not  combined  with  crop 
control;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  our  Members  of  Congress,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  the  National  Union  Farmer,  and  the 
Kansas  Union  Parmer. 

BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION   INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  introduced,  read  the 
first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  LONERGAN; 

A  bill  (S.  3023)  to  authorize  the  rcpajTnent  to  Mary 
McConville  of  taxes  erroneously  collected  in  the  District 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma: 

A  bill  (S.  3024)  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  Y.  Davenport; 
the  Committ-ee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

A  bill  (S.  3025)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  grant  pri'vileges,  leases,  and  p>€rmits  to  all 
lands  and  buildings  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

By  Mr.  NEELY: 

A  bill  (S.  3026)  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
cemetery  purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Military'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  225)  providing  for  display 
of  the  United  States  flag  on  days  of  national  thanksgiving; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Mr.  BRIDGES  submitted  the 
197),  which  was  referred  to  the 


RULES — NOMT^ATIONS   FOR    JTJDICIAL    OFTTCB 

fDQowing  resolution  tS.  Res. 
rcmxnittee  on  Rules: 


fell 


Resolved.   That    rule   XXxvin   of 
Senate  l»  amended  by  addmg  the 

"7    Erery  nomination  for  Judicial 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
every    lnjrta.nce    afford    a    full    publ 
touching   the   fltnesa   and   quah 
Judicial  office." 

ADMIN1ST1LM10N    AND    OPERATlok 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  Preside:  it 
reference  the  following  resoIuti(n 


the    Standing    Rules    of    the 

owing  new  paragraph: 

3fBce  shall  be  referred  at  once 

and  such  committee  shall  In 

c    hearing    upon    all    matters 

of   the   nominee   for   the 


float  lona 


Senate   Resold  tlon 


Sehate. 
1 


ts, 


n  rest 


Rfsoh^d.   That    t    special    coram 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  Inv^ 
and  operation  of  the  civil -service 
of    1923.   aa   amended,   with   a   view 
things.    (1)    the   extent   to   which 
appointing  and  supervisory  officials 
promotions,  transfers,  reinstatemeni 
cation  of  poBltlona  in  the  Governmeijt 
of  the  opportunity  for  Impartial 
are  discriminated  against  with  regaf-d 
mlttee  so  appointed  shall  report  to 
tlcable   date   the   restUts   of    Its   r 
recommendations. 

For  the  purpoaes  of  thla  r«aolutliin 
authorized    suticommlttee    thereof,    ' 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  tl 
slons.  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods 
fifth  and  succeeding  Congresses,  to 
MBlstantB,  to  require  by  subpena 
such  wltneaaes  and  the  production 
uments.  to  administer  such  oaths. 
make  such  expendltin^s  as  It  deems 
gr»phlc  aervlcea  to  report  such  h-  ■ 
25  cents  per  hundrcJ  words.     The 
■hall  not  etceed  •         .  shall  be  _ 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approve<l 


198  ' 

,tee    of    three    Senators,    to    be 

.  ts  authorized  and  directed 

Igation  of  the  adminl.straticu 

Jtws  and  the  Classiflca'icn  Act 

to   determining,    arr.cng   other 

(llscrtmlnatlon    Is    prartlced    by 

with  respect  to  appcinlinents, 

disciplinary  action,  and  alio- 

service;  and  i2)  the  adeqr.acy 

hearing  given  to  employees  who 

to  such  matters.     The  coni- 

;he  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 

tlgatlons,    together    with    its 


the  committee,  or  any  duly 

is    authorized    to    hold    such 

mes  and  places  during   the  ses- 

of  the  Senate  in  the  Seventy - 

employ  such  clerical  and  other 

)r  otherwise  the   attendance   of 

3f  such  bocks,  papers,  and  dor-- 

to  take  such  testimony,  ar.d  to 

advisable.     The  cost  of  atf^no- 

shall  not  be  in  exc*s.s  of 

expenses  of  the  committee,  which 

from  the  contingent  fupd  of 

by  the  chairman. 


hef  rings 


pa  d 


Tlie 


Preslc  ent 


The   VICE   PRESIDENT 
will  be  referred  to  the  Commit  t^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr 
shall  ask  the  Indulgence  of  the 
lutlon. 

I  extend  an  open  Invitation  toj 
report  to  me  such  cases  of  faMorttlsm 
tlallty.  and,  in  fact,  any  causes 
supervisory  officials  in  order  to 
tlon.    All  Information  fumisheA 
confidence,  and  I  shall  not  dHoilge 
unless  his  or  her  consent  be  flrsl 


KTDTSAXJTY  ACT  AJTO  THl  SINO-J.' 

SENATOR   THOli\S 


thi! 


[Mr.  MntTOH  asked  and 
the  Record  a  radio  address  del. 
Utah  on  the  4th  instant  on 
Apply  the  Neutrality  Act  in 
which  appears  In  the  Appendix  J] 

CONTmPLATES    TRADE    AGREEMENT 
NOTTNCEMENT    BY 


[Mr.  Barkley  asked  and 
the  Record  a  memorandum 
Department  concerning  the 
with  the  United  Kingdom, 


MATIONAL    COKmENCE    OT 

HON.  EDWAR4 

[Mr.  DixTERicH  asked  and 
In  the  Record  the  introductoi)y 
Edward  J.  Kelly,  mayor  of 
relief  and  unemplo>Tnent  sess 
Mayors,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotdl 
vember  16.  1937,  which  appeals 

PHILIPPINK    INDEPENDENCE — ARTICLE 

[Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and 
the  Record  an  article  by  Mr 
of  the  independence  of  the 
the  Washington  Star  of 
the  Appendix.] 


Noveml  >er 


November  18 


.i, 


or    CIVIL-SERVICE    LAWS 

.  I  submit  for  appropriate 


func 
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resolution    'S.   Res. 
on  Civil  Servic:^. 

at  some  future  time  I 
Senate  to  speak  on  the  reso- 


all  civil -service  employees  to 

discrimination,  par- 

that  may  have  been  us^d  by 

deny  or  retard  their  promo- 

to  me  will  l)e  held  in  strict 

the  informant's  name 

obtained  in  writing. 


.'PANESE   CONFLICT — ADDRESS   BY 
OF   Vn.KH 


obtained  leave  to  have  prlntied  in 

vered  by  Senator  Tiiom-vs  of 

subject  Shall  the  President 

iie   Sino-Japanese   Conflict? 


WTTH    UNITED    KINGDOM' — .^N- 
StATE    DEPARTMENT 

obteined  leave  to  have  prinUed  in 

issued  yesterday  by  the  State 

negDtiatlon  of  a  trade  agreement 

whi4h  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

S — INTRODUCTORY    SPEECH    BY 
J.  KELLY 

ol^tained  leave  to  have  printed 

speech  delivered  by  Hon. 

Chicago,  presiding  officer  at  the 

on.   National  Conference   of 

Washington  D.  C,  oa  No- 

in  the  Appendix.] 

BT    JAKES    C.    WTNCO 

obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 

O.  Wlngo  on  the  question 

Ph^lpITine  Islands,  publlsbied  in 

14,  1937.  which  appears  in 


THE    BRUSSELS    CONFERENCE— EDITORIAL    FROM    PIIILADELPHU 

RECORD 

[Mr  Shipstead  asked  and  obtained  l-^ave  tn  have  printri 
in  thf  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of 
the  17th  instant  entitled  -Are  Tli^y  Peacc-Loving  or  Empire- 
Loving?"  which  appears  m  the  Appendix.) 

INDUSTRY'S    T.VX    BORDEN— E3ITOKI.M.    FROM    PH:L.\DELPHIA 

INQriRER 

[Mr  DA\as  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  No- 
vember 17  entitled  -C^ni^res.smen:  Cut  Industry's  Tax  Burden 
Now,"  v/hich  appears  in  the  Appendix.! 

PREVENTION   OF   .>ND    PUNISHMENT   FOR    LYNCHING 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of  thp  motion  of  Mr. 
W.^GNER  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
1507'  to  assure  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  to  punish  the 
crime  of  lynching. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
time  of  tailing  the  recess  I  was  reading  to  the  Senate  in 
support  of  my  cnntrntion  that  the  proposed  legislation  can 
find  no  au' horny  whatsoever  in  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  B.MLEY.     I  jield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Before  the  Senator  bf>c;!ns  discussion  of  that 
particular  phase  of  the  matter  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
concerning  a  feature  of  his  discussion  last  evening.  The 
Senator,  as  I  undtrstocd.  advocated  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  undistributed-profits  tax. 

Mr,  BAILEY.     I  did. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  observe  in  this  morning's  newspapers  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committpe  of  the  Senate  yes- 
terday said: 

The  House  Ways  ar.d  Means  Committee  trntatlvely  agreed  on 
m.odification  of  the  f;-ipita!-t;nms  tax.  Senator  Pat  H.^rrison, 
Democrat,  cf  M:s.-i.s.slppl.  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
came  out  vr.th  the  rather  surprising;  statement  that  either  a  broad- 
en.ng  of  the  base  of  the  income  lax  or  the  imposition  of  a  sales 
tax  ^Ould  be  neces-sary  to  make  up  for  losses  of  revenue  from 
modification  or  repeal  of  the  existing  tax  laws. 

I!  we  are  to  take  up  the  question  of  a  sales  tax  or  the 
lowering  of  thi>  exemption  in  income  taxes  to  take  care  of 
losses  which  wcuJd  be  incurred  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  the 
undistributed-profits  tax,  would  the  Senator  still  be  in  favor 
of  repealing  that  tax? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  not  for  that  reason;  but  I  am  going 
to  be  in  favor  of  repeal  or  extensive  revision  of  the  undis- 
tributed-profits  tax  und'ir  any  circumstances,  because  I 
know  it  is  wrong.  However.  I  am  not  willing  to  agree  to 
the  premise  that  r"peal  would  predicate  a  sales  tax  or  a 
broadening  of  the  bac:e  of  the  income  tax. 

The  Senator  asked  if  I  knew  it  for  certain  that  one  or  the 
other  of  those  consequences  v.'ould  ensue.  I  think  even  if  I 
were  sure  that  the  one  or  the  other  would  ensue,  I  would  be 
willing  to  go  to  one  or  the  other  rather  than  to  make  myself 
a  party  to  the  present  system  of  putting  a  penalty  upon  a 
corporation  for  paying  its  debts  or  expanding  its  business  or 
accumulating  a  surplus.  I  think  that  is  thoroughly  unsound 
and  unwise  and  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  present 
unhappy  business  situation  in  our  country, 

I  have  voted  heretofore  consistently  against  broadening 
the  base  of  the  income  tax.  I  should  come  to  that  very  re- 
luctantly. I  did  vote  for  the  manufacturers'  license  tax  in 
1932,  and  I  .will  say  to  the  Scna.'-fi  I  did  not  wish  to  do  that, 
but  there  are  many  things  a  man  will  do  which  he  does  not 
wish  to  do.  I  wanted  them  to  balance  the  Budget,  and  I  was 
willing  to  make  personal  .sacrifices  of  my  own  popularity  and 
also  to  increase  taxes  by  way  of  the  manufacturers'  license 
tax  in  order  that  the  Budget  of  our  country  should  be  bal- 
anced. I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  was  favorable  to  that  kind 
of  taxation,  but  that  was  a  necessity  to  which  we  were 
driven  at  that  time. 

We  have  a  great  many  sales  taxes  already.  The  Congress 
has  imposed  sales  taxes   upon   our   P'^opie  right   and   left. 
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But  I  do  not  like  the  sales-tax  theory.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  Intends  that  I  should  go  into  my  views  on  that  ques- 
tion right  now.  If  he  does,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  state 
my  position. 

I  think  the  sales  tax  is  unjust  on  the  ground  that  it 
places  a  burden  of  taxation  on  the  consumers  who  are  help- 
less, and  it  fixes  the  tax  on  the  basis  of  a  man's  purchases. 
The  broadening  of  the  base  of  the  income  tax  would  be 
much  more  logical,  and  we  could  come  to  that,  but  I  have 
heretofore  voted  against  it.  However,  I  will  vote  for  both  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  balance  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  impose 
such  taxes  to  balance  the  Budget. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  undistributed-profits  tax  may  have  its 
vices,  but  if  we  are  to  repeal  that  tax,  or  any  part  of  it,  arxl 
put  the  tax  on  the  people  who  have  no  profits  and  likely  will 
not  have  very  soon,  it  seems  to  me  a  much  different  question 
than  that  which  has  been  presented  to  us  heretofore. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  should  like  to  submit  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  if  we  maintain  a  national  policy  of  taxation  of 
putting  a  penalty  upon  the  undistributed  suri^uses  of  corpo- 
ralicns  or  the  pajmient  of  debts  by  corporations  or  the  expan- 
sion of  business  by  corporations,  then  we  impose  unspeakable 
burdens  upon  the  workers  of  America.  The  removal  of  such 
burdens  is  the  only  hope  of  keeping  the  workers  employed. 

Mr.  BORAH.  It  is  always  argued  that  when  we  tax  corpo- 
rations we  tax  indirectly  tlie  workmgman.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  when  we  lay  a  sales  tax  on  him  we  are  taxing  him 
not  according  to  his  ability  to  pay  but  according  to  his 
necessities. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  sales  tax  is  the  last  resort  of  a  bank- 
rupt country.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  about  that.  I  should 
go  to  the  sales  tax  as  I  would  go  to  war.  Tb&t  is  my  view 
about  it. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Pi-esi<fent.  will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  statement? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  question  propounded  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  I  am 
an  advocate  of  the  sales  tax  or  the  broadening  of  the  income- 
tax  base  or  the  lowering  of  the  present  income-tax  exemp- 
tions. I  desire  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  nothing  I  have 
said  should  indicate  that.  I  have  never  voted  for  a  general 
sales  tax  or  manufacturers'  sales  tax.  I  have  been  one  of 
those  in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  who 
has  opposed  that  policy. 

But  I  was  asked  yesterday  by  repre.^entatives  of  news- 
papers how  we  could  raise  money  if  we  should  eliininate 
some  of  the  taxes  in  our  pwesent  revenue  structure.  I  re- 
sponded that  I  knew  of  only  two  sources  to  which  we  could 
go  if  we  did  that — one  a  manufacturers'  sales  tax,  and  the 
other  a  lowering  of  the  present  income-tax  exemptions  and 
a  broadening  of  the  incon:ke-tax  base.  The  Senate  has  ex- 
pressed itself  with  reference  to  the  latter  and  there  is  a 
very  strong  scntim.cnt  in  the  Senate  for  such  a  proposal. 

I  am  not  in  f.-vvor  cf  increasing  any  taxes.  I  hope  vv'e 
can  be  excused  frcm»  that  necessity.  However,  I  have  read 
In  the  newspapers  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Ho'jse  is  considering  a  proposition 
of  repealing,  for  instance,  the  capital-stock  tax. 

Revenue  to  the  Treasury  from  that  source  amounts  to 
$140.000,OCO  annually.  Naturally  the  Treasury  is  in  no  con- 
dition now  to  stand  the  loss  of  $140,000.00t)  by  repeal  of  the 
capital-stock  tax.  I  am  sure  members  of  the  committee  have 
heard  little  complaint  about  the  capital-stock  tax.  There  has 
been  loss  complaint  as  to  that  particular  tax  than  almost  any 
tax  now  carried  on  the  statute  books.  There  is  some  com- 
plaint about  the  excess-profits  tax  on  the  capital-stock  struc- 
ture. That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  It  is  felt  there  ought  to  be  a 
ne^-  declaration  of  valuation  allowed  corporations. 

Personally  I  have  no  objection  to  allowing  another  declara- 
tion of  valuation,  possibly  a  periodic  declaration  of  valuation, 
because  the  exccss-proflts  tax  included  with  the  capital-stock 


'  tax  is  based  upon  the  valuation  which  the  corporations  give. 
But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  at  this  time  to  repeal  the  capital- 
stock  tax.  I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
I  House  will  not  adopt  that  policy.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
if  the  undistributed-profits  tax  is  modified  by  permitting  cor- 
porations to  retain  a  Lmited  percentage  of  their  profits  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  debts  and  foi-  enlargtment  or  Improve- 
ment purposes,  that  whatever  lci.vs  m  revenue  is  occasiontd  to 
the  Government  thereby  might  be  made  up  through  a  change 
in  the  normal  corporation -tax  requirements.  I  much  prefer 
that  policy  to  the  cnc  wTitt.en  in  the  present  law.  I  do  not 
believe  any  corporation  would  object  to  the  payment  of  the 
present  or  rcascna'.jly  incrca-ed  noimal  corporation  tax,  be- 
cause it  is  no  new  policy  of  the  Government.  It  has  long  boon 
a  fixed  and  established  policy.  The  normal  corporation  tax  is 
a  verj'  just  tax,  and  I  shall  not  quarrel  as  to  the  particular 
amount  that  should  be  imposed.  That  must  be  based  upon 
expert  study  and  findings.  I  believe  that  a  fair  and  sane 
modification  of  the  present  undistributed -profits  tax  will  help 
business,  and,  of  course,  as  business  is  helped,  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  increased  revenues;  but  we  cannot  afford,  as 
an  encouragement  to  business,  to  modify  tax  laws  and  lose 
revenues,  thereby  creating  a  more  unbalanced  Budget.  I 
think  the  goal  should  be  to  try  to  balance  the  Budget  at  the 
first  opportunity.  I  beheve  the  wi.se  way  to  do  it  is  to  curtail 
some  of  the  emergency  expenditures.  Tliat  is  the  just  way  to 
do  it,  and  I  think  that  is  v.hat  Congress  ought  to  do.  But  if 
we  change  the  undistributed-profits  tax — and  I  am  sure  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  is  in  favor  of  doing  it — then  we 
must  consider  something  else  to  supply  the  revenue  lost 
thereby.  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  repe€dii-ig  tlie 
imdistributed-profits  tax.  At  this  time  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
repealing  it.    I  am  in  favor  of  its  modification. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  will  appreciate,  and  certainly  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  will  appreciate,  that  when 
we  wrote  the  undistributed  profits  tax  provision  in  the  law 
nothing  gave  us  more  trouble  in  trying  to  airive  at  a  proper 
solution. 

I  favored,  and  tried  to  put  through  the  committee  at  that 
time — but  not  cnou,"h  of  the  mrnibers  .shared  my  view  in 
the  matter — a  provision  allcv.'ing  a  corpci"ation  to  retain  33 
perrent  of  its  profits  in  a  year,  of  course  paying  the  noimal 
corporation  tax  upon  the  30  percent  retained;  and  after  it 
had  retailed  that  percentage,  if  it  wanted  to  do  so,  then  on 
the  undistributed  profits  this  surtax  or  penalty  would  be  im- 
posed, resulting  in  our  receiving  more  revenue  and  com- 
pelling some  of  the  corporations  of  the  country  whicli  had 
amassed  tremendous  reserves  to  distribute  those  reserves  and 
pay  them  out  to  their  stockholders.  The  Government,  of 
course,  collecting  the  income  tax  on  the  dividends  declared. 

So  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  raise  enough  money  to  balarK;e 
the  Budget,  assuming  tliat  many  changes  are  made  in  the 
present  revenue  laws  with  reference  to  the  undistributed 
piofits  tax  or  the  capital  gains  and  loss  provisions  of  the  law. 
if  we  have  to  raise  more  revenue  to  balance  the  Budget  I 
know  of  only  two  sources  to  which  we  can  go.  One  is  the 
manufacturers'  sales  tax;  the  other  is  increased  incon>e  tax 
In  the  lower  brackets,  or  lowering  the  exemptions.  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  to  do  either  one,  but  in  the  revision  of  the 
tax  sy.stem,  and  getting  estimates  of  the  revenues  to  be 
expected  frcm  certain  changes  of  the  law,  no  man  can  say 
what  will  be  necessary  at  this  time.  The  study  must  be 
made,  and  conclusions  formed  from  that  study. 

I  hop)e  I  have  made  my  position  plain,  because  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  to  think  I  a.m  advocating  a  manufacturers' 
sales  tax. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  a  question  without  taking  the  Senator  from 
Norih  Carohna  cff  the  floor? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Certainly;  I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  did  not  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  in  the  statement  which  was  made,  was  express- 
ing his  personal  desire  that  we  should  have  a  manufacturers' 
sales  tax  or  a  reduction  of  the  exemptions  of  the  income 
tax;  but  I  did  imderstand  what  to  me  is  much  worse,  that  the 
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on  that  it  would  nec- 


Senator  was  of  opinion  that  il  we  siould  repeal  the  un- 
divided-profits tax  it  would  be  necessj.ry  to  go  to  a  manu- 
facturers' sales  tax  or  to  a  reduction  ol  the  exemptions  from 
the  income  tax. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  No;  as  a  matter  o'  fact.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed a  repeal  of  the  undistributed -profits  tax.  I  have 
only  ulked  about  a  modification  of  the  undistributed-profits 

tax. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  know;  but  the  Senator's  statement  was 
to  the  effect  that  in  case  of  repeal  cr  modification  of  the 
undistributed-profits  tax  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  a 
manufacturers'  sales  tax  or  to  a  reduclion  of  the  exemptions 
from  the  income  tax. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  understood  my 
statement  in  that  way. 

Mr.  BORAH.  'What  I  desire  to  know  Is  whether  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  that  either  a  repeal  or  a  modiflca- 
Uon  of  the  undivided-profits  tax  will  r  ecessarily  bring  about 
one  or  the  other  of  those  additional  ta  nes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  It  is  not  my  opin 
essarily  take  us  into  that  field,  becaus ;  if  we  should  change 
the  undistributed-profits  tax  we  migh;  increase  the  normal 
tax  on  corporations,  and  in  that  way  ra  ise  a  sufQcient  amount 
of  money. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  Senator,  then,  has  no  program  at  the 
present  time  contemplating  a  sales  taj  or  a  reduction  of  the 
income-tax  exemptions? 

Mr.  HARRISON.    None  in  the  worh ,,  and  I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  am  glad  to  have  thit  statement. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  wi  1  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  jrield  to  the  Sena  to  •  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
If  it  is  not  true  that  when  we  put  on  tfce  undistributed-profits 
tax  we  reduced  the  normal  tax  on  ccrporations;  and  if  we 
should  modify  or  repeal  the  undistributed- profits  tax,  would 
We  not  necessarily  have  to  reimpose  the  normal  tax.  and 
probably  lift  it  several  brackets? 

Mr.  HARRISON.    The  Senator  is  correct  on  that  point- 
Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President,  will  tie  Senator   permit   an 
interruption? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  In  this  discussion  I  th  nk  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact — which  is  an  exceedingly  ijnportant  one. 
larly  in  the  case  of  small  corporations 
ness — that  if  we  should  modify  the  ui  distributed-profits  tax 
80  that  they  could  discharge  obligation  s  which  are  incumbent 
upon  them  by  State  laws,  if  not  by  Feleral  laws,  it  would  so 
expand  their  business  that  they  could  modernize  their  plants, 
and  they  would  increase  emplojrment,  uid  thus  increase  pro- 
duction, and  thus  increase  taxes.  So  i  we  should  modify  the 
undistributed-profits  tax  there  would  9e  no  necessity  what- 
ever of  Increasing  by  one  cent  the  ax  on  anjrthing  else. 
because  the  benefits  resulting  from  mo  iification  of  the  imdis- 
tributed-profits  tax  would  result  in  mpiterial  increase  in  the 
revenues  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  arr 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Boraii]  for  bringing  up  this 
matter  of  taxation.  I  think  it  much  nore  important  to  the 
country,  and  much  more  becoming  t)  the  Senate,  that  we 
■hould  be  discussing  that  subject  th^n  discussing  this  eld 
lynching  bill. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  chairman 
mittee.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [ 
excellent  statement  in  answer  to  the 
from  Idaho.  All  of  it  brings  to  my 
pened  in  the  committee;  and,  while  I 

on  that  subject.  I  think  for  the  RxcbRD  and  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators  I  might  make  a  state  nent. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committef 
proposition  was  made,  that  we  exempt 
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the  imdistrlbuted-proflts  tax  the   first  30   percent   of   the 


profits.  aU  the  experts 
ment  and  representing 


representing 
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of  the  France  Com- 
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has  said,   when  the 
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iie  Treasury  Depart- 
of   this   unfortunate 


h&t  is  what  defeated 


much  obliged  to  the 


the  proposal.  In  addition  to  that,  the  whole  objective  in 
the  ccr.imittec  was,  as  I  recall,  to  raise  the  sum  of  S360,000,- 

000  a  year.  We  tmally  passed  the  revenue  act  with  the 
imrierstar.ding  that  it  would  raise  that  amount.  The  under- 
standing was  on  the  part  of  only  a  minority  cf  the  cum- 
mittee.  Those  Dfinotratic  Senators  and  those  Republican 
Senators  who  voted  asamst  the  measure  a.>  it  standi  in- 
sisted, and  they  had  firot-class  authority  for  insisting,  that 
the  legislation  would  not  raise  in  excess  of  $530,000,000;  and 
we  were  confirmed  in  cur  ludgment  by  the  experience  of  the 
Government.  The  Presider.:  himself  sent  us  a  message,  I 
think  in  March  of  the  present  year,  stating  that  the  tax  was 
a  failure  so  far  as  rais.n?  the  necessary  revenue  was  con- 
cerned, and  that  we  were  ^hort  about  $275,000,000,  I  am 
speaking  :n  round  num'o«'rs, 

Tliat  brings  m.e  to  say  one  more  word  abrmt  the  subject 
of  taxation.  What  this  Congress  has  to  do  on  this  whole 
,subject  is  to  address  its  m.nd  to  the  conception  t!iat  we  can 
avoid  additional  taxes  by  cu'tmg  down  existing  expenditures. 
It  !s  said  that  we  cannot  do  that.  Why.  of  course  we  can  do 
that.  We  can  cut  them  down  about  as  easily  as  we  put 
them  on, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     No:  not  that  easily. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     One  of  the  Senators  says  "not  that  easily." 

1  understand  that  there  will  be  some  resistan'^e.  There  is 
very  little  resL^tanc'  to  the  appropriation  of  money.  There 
is  a  great  dtal  of  resistance  to  the  imposition  of  taxes;  but 
men  in  cur  pos:t;nn  have  to  disregard  the  resistance  and 
find  the  way  to  reduce  these  pubbc  expenditures. 

Why  do  I  ray  that,  Mr.  President?  Since  I  came  to  t'.ie 
Congress — and  I  have  not  been  here  lonp — the  whole  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  run  on  less  than  $3,000,000,000 
per  annum;  and  at  the  adjournment  of  the  last  se.ssion  I 
read  statements,  one  of  them  by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gl.\ss;,  that  the  annual  approp-iation=  am.ounted  to  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $9,000,000,000.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  I  am  n.ot  ripht  ab<)ut  that. 

Mr.  GLASS.  Mr.  President,  the  statement  appears  In  the 
Record  in  detail.  i 

Mr.  BAILEY,  Yes;  that  Ls  correct.  It  was  $9,000,000,000, 
or  a  little  more, 

Mr,  KING.    More  than  that. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  I  was  informed  on  yesterday  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Gov-^rnm-^nt  in  the  current  year  were  some- 
thing in  excess  of  seven  and  a  lialf  billion  dollars.  That  is 
more  than  double  what  they  were  m  1930.  It  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  were  m  1931  or  1932.  It  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  were  in  1933.  A  government  that  is  expending 
seven  and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  can  cut  down  the  ex- 
penditure by  a  billion  dollars  if  it  wishes  to  do  it,  and  we 
should  still  have  six  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to  nm  on. 

The  President,  in  his  me.ssage  to  us.  said:  "If  you  are  going 
to  cut  down,  show  what  departments  you  will  abolish."  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  into  the  abolition  of  departments,  too, 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  into  the  abolition  of  bureaus, 
too:  but  if  I  did  not  abolish  anything.  I  could  reduce  every- 
thing 15  or  20  or  25  percent.  That  is  what  everyone  has  to 
do  when  his  income  is  reduced.  The  idea  that  when  we  get 
hard  up  for  money  we  have  to  stick  our  hands  into  someone 
else's  pocket  to  get  it  is  ab.^urd.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
cut  down  our  expenditures. 

I  was  speaking  yesterday  on  ways  and  means  of  encourag- 
ing the  investment  of  private  capital  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  the  great  question  before  us  right  now.  One  of 
the  best  ways  is  to  get  the  .American  people  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Congress  and  the  legislatures  abandon  the  particular 
habit  into  which  they  have  fallen  of  increasing  expenditures 
every  year  and  increasing  taxes  every  year.  That  has 
amounted  to  a  national  disease,  and  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  about  20  percent  of  the  entire  income  of  the 
American  people,  one  dollar  in  every  five,  goes  for  taxes.  It 
was  never  contemplated  that  government  should  cost  that 
much,  even  in  time  of  war. 
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We  have  fallen  into  that  habit,  and  I  understand  why. 
Appropriations  are  popular,  to  start  with,  and  it  occurs  to 
men  in  the  Congress  who  do  r.ot  know  wliat  else  to  do.  "Let 
us  hand  out  some  money."  That  would  occui-  to  anybody.  "11 
we  cannot  do  anything  else  for  the  pe^^plc.  let  us  hand  out 
some  money."  That  helps  parties  in  power.  I  do  not  mean 
to  raise  any  implications  here  of  dishonesty,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  but  the  temptation  of  people  in  power  to  spend 
money  in  order  to  keep  themselves  in  power  is  one  of  the 
mcst  disastrous  and  disgraceful  temptations  to  which  public 
men  are  subjected,  and  to  which  parties  and  administrations 
are  subjected.  I  will  say  on  that  point  that  before  the  end 
of  this  session,  or  certainly  before  the  regular  session  shall 
adjourn,  I  hope  we  can  amend  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  so 
that  any  man  who  gives  cut  a  dollar  of  public  money  with  a 
view  to  getting  political  influence  or  any  oflBce  will  be  put 
into  the  penitentiary.  I  think  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  that  will  have  to  be  done. 

To  come  back  to  my  point,  we  do  not  need  a  sales  tax, 
but  we  will  have  to  have  one  if  we  keep  on  spending  money. 
Wo  do  not  need  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  income  tax,  but 
we  will  have  to  broaden  it  if  we  keep  on  spending  money. 
If  there  is  a  sentiment  in  the  United  States  against  these 
taxes,  the  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  inform  that  sentiment  that 
it  must  support  the  men  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate  who  stand  here  and  demand  a  reduction 
of  expt^nditures.     That  is  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  it. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idalio  that  we  have  fallen 
into  th'^  habit,  wh-^ never  we  do  not  know  what  else  to  do,  of 
sticking  our  hands  into  the  Treasitry  and  throwing  out  some 
money,  which  is  the  American  pobtical  habit  right  now,  and 
as  long  as  we  do  that,  v;e  can  tell  the  American  people,  tlie 
time  Will  come  when  they  will  not  only  have  sales  taxes. 
there  will  not  only  be  a  broadening  of  the  t>ase  of  the  in- 
come tax.  but  there  will  be  a  capital  levy  in  the  United 
State?,  and  that  will  be  the  only  way  to  get  through. 

Mr.  President,  that  brings  me  to  this  point.  If  we  do  not 
balance  the  Budget,  we  will  have  a  capital  levy.  We  will 
have  a  capital  levy  by  way  of  inflation,  and  it  will  destroy 
values  all  through  the  country.  It  will  destroy  every  in- 
vestment, and  it  will  be  a  capital  levy,  inflnitely  worse-' than 
a  tax  on  the  capital  itself. 

Mr    BORAH.    Mr.  President,  will  th-;  Senator  yield? 

Mi-,  BAILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  balancing  the 
Budget,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  doing  it  by  adding  addi- 
tional taxes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  that. 

Mr.  BORAH.  We  would  get  nowhere  in  balancing  the 
Budget  through  an  increase  in  taxes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  think  one  is  about  as  bad  as  the  other. 

Mr.  BORAH.  We  would  better  have  an  unbalanced  Bud- 
get nationally  than  to  have  the  budgets  of  all  the  people 
unbalanced. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  about  that.  But 
I  think  that  that  leads  to  another  pomt.  We  are  now  in 
a  period  of  transition  in  our  country.  We  have  gone  on 
since  1933  by  some  measures  which  I  have  no  disposition  to 
criticize,  but  they  were  called  "pump  priming"  and  "emer- 
gency" measiu"es.  We  carried  the  country  on  by  means  of 
them,  and  created  a  certain  sort  of  prosperity  by  means  of 
them.  We  enabled  a  great  many  people  who  were  in  dis- 
tress to  liquidate  their  debts  by  means  of  them.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  we  could  not  say  that,  altogether,  the  con- 
sequences were  rather  good  and  desirable.  But  we  realize 
now  that  we  cannot  continue  that  policy.  We  cannot  run 
the  business  of  the  counijy,  we  carmot  maintain  the  enter- 
prises, we  cannot  mainLun  the  incomes  of  the  people,  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  governments  borrowing 
money  and  sending  it  out.  Tl::at  is  not  business.  That  is 
not  within  the  terms  oi:  anybody's  conception  of  political 
economy.  That  sort  of  thing  will  destroy  a  country  and 
bring  it  right  down  to  so<:ialism.  That  is  what  it  will  mean; 
and  the  consequences  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 


I  think  [he  President  knows  that.  I  think  his  message 
indicates  that  he  kniiWs  it.  I  ihuik  we  all  kn^jw  it.  So 
the  President  has  called  upon  u.s  as  an  'obvious  Lu.^k"  to 
follow  the  policy  Uiat  will  induvi^  private  capital  to  invfsl 
in  enterprises.  He  says  in  his  message  that  there  i^  abund- 
ant capital  here  and  abundant  opportunity  to  take  tlie  coun- 
try out  of  this  pie  .em  slump  and  Mart  it  upward  on  a  sound 
basis.  I  asree  with  him;  and.  agreeing  with  lum.  the  whole 
point  of  my  contention  is  that  the  tmie  has  come  for  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  the  Pi  evident  and  the  adnunis- 
tratlon  and  all  of  us  to  fi-ame  a  national  policy  that  will 
encomage  the  investment  of  private  capital.  1  went  into  that 
yeiiterday.  You  cannot  break  both  a  man's  k^gs  and  then 
challenge  him  to  run  a  hundred  yards  in  10  seconds.  You 
cannot  ask  me  to  invest  money  in  private  enteiiarise  when 
from  every  direction  in  the  country  I  am  being  notified  that 
if  I  invest  my  private  capital  it  will  be  taken  away  from  me. 
Men  will  hide  their  money  when  that  happens.  Banks  are 
filled  with  money.  Tliere  arc  large  opportunities  in  America, 
there  are  plenty  cf  busines-ses  which  wish  to  go  forward,  but 
they  are  net  going  forward  as  long  as  the  Government  does 
not  give  them  security. 

Mr,  President,  that  leads  me  to  say  something  further. 
I  hear  people  say  that  the  constitutional  fathers  plactd  more 
importance  upon  piopcrty  rights  than  they  did  upon  human 
rights.  Tlu-re  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that.  Road  the 
Constitution  for  your.^elf  and  see.  Human  rir-ht  aft,<  r  hiin.an 
right  is  laid  down  in  the  document.  It  provided  thai  r-  nan 
shouid  be  deprived  of  his  lifu  or  Ids  liberty  or  lus  i,.uixny 
wi'hout  due  process  of  law. 

Why  did  they  write  that  provision  into  the  Ccn.rt'iution? 

II  you  can  take  my  property,  my  liberty  is  r  it  worth  much 
to  me.  We  are  talk.ng  here  in  a  way  abjut  our  colored 
friends.  Tlie  condition  of  slavery  in  the  South  v;a>  nothing 
on  earth  but  a  cond.lion  in  which  the  masttr  t^'ok  the  i.iurits 
of  the  sla\e  from  time  to  time.  Tlie  slave  had  a  great  many 
privileges,  but  he  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  h.s  own  industry.  He  got  hi:s  bread  and  his  meat. 
and  his  clothes  and  his  cabbage,  but  his  earnings  went  to 
his  owner. 

This  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  Constitution  is  not  put 
there  to  protect  property;  it  is  to  protect  the  e.ssential  liberty 
of  the  people.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years  in  our  country  a  great  fear  has  spread  all  over  the 
land.  I  wotild  not  say  it  arises  from  any  particular  source, 
but  it  is  here,  tliat  proi>erty  rights  are  not  secure  in  America; 
and,  of  course,  they  arc  not.  If  we  have  State  governments 
which  will  permit  masses  of  individuals  to  walk  into  indus- 
trial premises,  take  charge  of  them,  sit  down,  and  say,  "These 
wheels  shall  not  turn.  We  wiD  not  work,  and  nobody  else 
may  work,"  that  is  a  notification  to  every  stockholder,  to 
every  potential  investor  in  the  land  that  he  would  be  a  fool 
to  put  his  money  into  that  sort  of  property.  That  is  the 
condition  we  have  had  in  this  country,  and  I  want  to  see  it 
ended.  When  it  started  in  this  country  last  year  I  came  all 
the  way  from  my  home  to  make  a  sj^eech  in  the  Senate 
against  that  sort  of  strike.  I  have  always  been  sorry,  I  have 
always  regretted  that  the  Senate  did  not  attach  the  Byrnes 
rider  denouncing  the  sit-down  strikes  to  '<-he  coal  measure 
when  it  was  being  considered.  We  should  have  given  the 
signal  to  the  American  people  then  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  does  respect  property  rights,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  does  intend  that  when  a  man 
invests  a  dollar  his  liberty  shall  be  protected  to  tlie  extent 
of  that  investment. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  situation.  But  I  did  not  intend 
to  go  off  on  all  that  this  morning.  I  wish  to  conclude  this 
phase  of  what  I  am  saying  by  simply  .stating  that  we  must 
give  notice  to  all  the  people  of  America  that  the  tiine  has 
come  when  there  must  be  an  end  of  eter-nally  going  down 


into  their  pockets,  going  down  into  their  earnings, 


dung 


money  from  them,  and  scatteiing  it  in  all  sorts  of  things  in 
the  name  of  whatever  you  may  call  it. 

I  will  join  with  anyone  in  a  definite  program  to  decrease 
the  public  expenditures  in  the  United  Sutes  by  not  less  than 
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If  we  will  do  that.  ' 
5ut  If  we  do  not  do 
notified  that  as  fast 

going  to  take  20  or 

men  cannot  make 

government  is  doing 


i; 
aid 


a  billion  dollars  In  the  next  12  months, 
we  will  begin  to  encourage  business 
that,  everyone  who  Invests  his  money  is 
as  he  makes  a  dollar  the  Government 
SO  or  40  percent  of  it  away  from  him. 
money  fast  enough  to  get  ahead  when 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  go  back  to  my 
ing  just  now  that  when  we  closed  on 
the  recess  I  was  reading  from  the 
cases,  and  had  been  reading  on  page 
continue  that  reading  Just  a  little.    I 
to  be  read  to.  and  I  sometimes  think 
CoMGRKSsiONAL  RECORD,  and  I  know 
Supreme  Court  reports;  but  while  we 
which  affects  the  whole  cMistitutlonal 
try.  individuals  and  States  and  Nation, 
more  time  some  of  the  ancient  and 
the  Supreme  Court  ^AS  laid  down  to  us 
ture  of  our  Government,  the  rights  of 
ment.  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the 

I  will  now  take  up  where  I  was  las 
of  the  Slaughterhouse  cases: 

The  argument — 

Says  the  Court — 
we  admit  la  not  always  the  moet  conclusive 
the  oon«quence»  urged  against  the  adoption 
■truct:on  of  an  in-stniment.     But  when 
these  consequences  are  so  serious — 

The  Court  Is  now  talking  about  thje  consequences  of  an 

interpretation  of  the  fourteenth 

lo  rar-r^achlng.  and  pervading,  so  great 
structure  and  spirit  of  our  institutions,  w' 
and  degrade  the  State  governments — 

Senators,  hear  that! — 

wb«n  the  effect  Is  to  fetter  and  degrade 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  control  of 

That  is  precisely  what  the  legislati|)n  before  us  proposes 
to  do— 


argument    I  was  say- 
yesterday  afternoon  for 
fapaous  Slaughterhouse 
78.    I  am  going  to 
kilow  people  do  not  like 
t  ley  will  not  read  the 
tqey  will  not  read  the 
are  on  this  subject, 
character  of  our  coun- 
I  want  to  read  one 
accepted  authority  which 
concerning  the  struc- 
he  National  Govem- 
rfeht  of  the  individuals, 
reading,  on  page  78 


which  is  drawn  from 
of  a  particular  con- 
in  the  case  t)efore  us. 


ameqdment — 

a   departure   from   the 
den  the  effect  Is  to  fetter 


chiracter 
Xie 


has 


which 


m  the  exercise  of  powers  heretofore 
of  the  most  ordinary  and  fundamental 
radically  changes  the  whole  theory  of 
and  Federal  Governments  to  each  other 
emments  lo  the  people;   the  argument 
■IsUble.  in  the  atMence  of  language 
poae  too  clearly  to  admit  of  doubt. 

Does  that  go  home  to  Senators? 
Court's  description  of  the  interpretalion 
amendment  which  the  advocates  of  thi  i 
upon.    The  Court  says  it  is  a  degradation 
SUtes:  and  when  the  Court  says  it,  I 
who  love  our  States  have  the  right 
a  sense  of  oOense. 

I  will  now  skip  some  language. 


t) 


Having  shown  that  the  prlvflegcB  and 
tiM  argiiment  ar«  thoas  whlcli  belong  to 


They  belong  to  the  citizens  of  the 
SUtes— 


cf 


•nd  that  they  are  left  to  the  State 
protection,  uxl  not  by  this  article  placeA 
of  the  Federal  Government,  we  may  hol([ 
defining  the  privileges  and  Immunities 
States  which  no  State  can  abridge.  untU 
privileges  may  make  it  neceesary  to  do  so 

I  DOW  omit  a  few  paragraphs. 

Another  privilege  of  a  citlaen  of  the  TJiilted 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  federal 
llbtfty.  and  property  when  on  the  high 
diction  o<  a  foreign  government. 


Now  we  are  getting  into  the  rights 
citizen  of  the  United  States  as  such, 
right  to  call  on  the  Federal  Government 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C.    He  does  have  a 
eral  Government  when  he  Is  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  government. 
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the  State  governments 
•ess — 


universally  conceded  to  them 

when.  In  fact.  It 

relations  of  the  State 

and  of  both  these  gov- 

a  force  that   Is  Lrre- 

expresses  such  a  pur- 


rhere  is  the  Supreme 

of  the  fourteenth 

legislation  most  insist 

to  the  American 

ake  it  that  those  of  us 

resent  it  and  to  feel 


Immvmltles  relied  on  In 
citizens  of  the  States  as 


£  tates  as  citizens  of  the 


govei  nments 


for  security  and 

under  the  special  care 

ourselves  excused  from 

citizens  of  the  United 

iome  case  involving  those 


States  is  to  demand 

Cjovemment  over  his  life, 

or  within  the  Jurls- 


riiht 


and  privileges  of  a 
He  does  not  have  the 
to  protect  him  down 
to  call  on  the  Fed- 
seas  or  witliin  the 


Ugh 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  will  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  allow  me  to  interrupt  him? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  ask  my  able  friend — conscious  as  I  am  of 
his  capacity,  and,  on  this  question,  his  learning— whether  he 
has  had  opportunity  to  notice  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  took  the  Slaughterhouse  cases,  from  which 
he  is  reading,  and  practically  decimated  them  in  the  rea- 
soning in  a  later  case,  if  we  wiU  remember  it.  in  which  they 
protected  an  individual,  a  Chinaman,  from  the  State  of 
Calif  omia^-the     weU- known    case     of    Yick    Wo    against 

Hopkins? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    That  was  the  Wong  case. 
Mr.  KING.     Yes. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  am  compelled  to  say.  much  as  I  should  like 
to  have  some  distinctions  understood,  that  this  honorable 
court  finds  it  agreeable  to  adopt  expediency  when  the  occa- 
sion makes  it  necessary;  and  in  that  case  the  individual 
called  the  Chinamian  contended  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's duty  was  to  protect  him  as  against  the  course  which 
was  then  being  caken  toward  him  by  the  sovereign  State  of 
California. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  very  re.=;pectfuUy  differ  with  my  able 
friend  from  niinois.  I  thmk  that  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  anyone  say  that  the  Slaughterhouse  cases  had  been 
Impaired  in  the  slightest  degree.  If  I  correctly  recall  the 
name  of  the  case  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred,  it  was 
the  Wong  case.  Is  that  the  case  to  which  the  Senator  refers? 
Mr.  LEWIS.  I  thought  the  name  was  Yick  Wo.  Of  course, 
it  is  some  time  since  I  have  had  to  do  with  these  cases.  It 
may  be  that  the  correct  name  is  not  m  my  mind. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    If  I  remember  the  case  correctly,  that  was 

a  case  of  a  State  statute — that  is.  State  action— and  has  no 

bearing  whatever  upon  the  Slaughterhouse  ca.>e  or  the  pres- 

i  ent  legislation.     State  action  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth 

amendment  can  always  be  corrected. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  But  I  ask  my  able  friend,  can  he  see  any 
distinction  between  the  intention  on  the  part  of  persons  to 
lynch  a  Chinaman  by  driving  him  out  of  his  house  and  his 
property  and  practically  taking  his  hie  by  riot,  or  a  form  of 
general  revolution  cf  citizenry,  and  an  attempt,  if  there 
should  be  an  attempt,  on  a  black  man  in  a  State  under  the 
,;  guise  of  so-called  necessity?  If  the  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  you  can  prot^t  a  yt^Uow  man.  where  is  the  distinction, 
may  "l  ask.  under  the  Constitution,  between  that  and  the 
right  to  protect  a  black  man?  Where  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween those  two  situations,  m  view  of  the  construction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  California  case? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     The  Yick  Wo,  or  Hopkins,  case  arose  under 

a  statute  of  a  State.    But  lyncinng  is  not  authorized  by  any 

State.    The  Slaughterhouse  cases  held  that  State  action  in 

violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  could  be  corrected. 

There  is  no  trouble  whatever  here.     The  Yick  Wo  case  is  in 

line  with  the  Slaughterhouse  cases  precisely. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  wished  to  make  the  distmction.     I  hope 

I  made  it  clear. 

Mr.  WAGNER. 

had  concluded. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  have  finL^hed  that. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  Senator 
too  much,  because  I  hope  when  my  own  time  arrives  I  may 
present  at  least  my  views  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
measure.  But  the  Senator  has  been  dealing  with  that  provi- 
sion of  the  fourteenth  amendm.ent  which  concerns  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the  States.  The  Slaugh- 
terhouse cases  m  no  way  involve  that  portion  of  the  four- 
teenth am.endment  upon  which  I  rely  to  protect  all  persons, 
irrespective  of  whether  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  not.  I  may  read  that  provision. 
Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person — 

That  may  be  a  citizen  or  not  a  citizen,  since  he  is  a  person 
within  the  State — 

any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 


I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.    I  thought  he 


I 
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There  have  been  any  number  of  cases  in  which  the  life  or 
liberty  or  property  of  s  person,  though  not  a  citizen,  has 
been  protected  under  the  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

May  I  ask.  with  all  dtie  respect  to  the  Senator,  whether  I 
am  not  right  in  saying  that  the  Court  itself  has  said  that 
the  provision  I  have  just  read  is  not  involved  in  the  legal 
questions  determined  in  the  Slaughterhouse  cases. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  was  perfectly  well  aware,  Mr.  President  of 
the  distinction  in  the  fourteenth  amendment.  The  privilege 
and  immunity  clause  relates  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  due-process  clause  with  respect  to  life,  Lberty,  and  prop- 
erty relates  to  persons.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that.  The 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  arises  in  the  Slaughterhouse  cases. 
I  was  here  on  the  threshold  of  reading  the  Slaughterhouse 
cases  as  the  foundation  of  the  argument.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  maintains  that  the  Slaughterhouse  cases  do  not  turn 
on  the  due-process  clauf;e  respecting  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty. I  may  agree  with  him  that  the  Slaughterhouse  cases 
turn  on  the  privileges  and  immunities  clause.  But  the  whole 
theory  and  argument  o::  the  fourteenth  amendment  arises 
in  the  Slaughterhouse  aises,  works  out  into  the  Civil  Rights 
cases,  and  then  into  a  great  many  other  cases.  I  am  not  going 
into  all  of  that,  of  courje.  I  think  there  are  600  or  700  of 
the  due-proce.ss  cases.  I  am  going  to  meet  the  Senator's 
objection  in  the  regular  course.  However,  I  wish  to  lay  my 
foundation  here  in  the  Slaughterhouse  cases,  which  is  very 
necessary  in  a  legal  argument. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  May  I  read  from  the  syllabus  in  the 
Slaughterhouse  cases,  which  I  think  is  also  authoritative?  In 
the  syllabus  the  Court  says: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inq^ilre  here  Into  the  full  force  of  the  ciaase 
forbidding  a  State  to  enfo  ce  any  law  which  deprives  a  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  wli-hout  due  process  of  law 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senator  read  a 
little  louder  so  we  may  hear. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  am  speaking  about  what  question  was 
determined  in  the  Slaughterhouse  cases,  and  this  is  from  the 
syllabus,  and  it  is  further  stated  in  the  opinion  itself  that  the 
portion  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested, and  which  I  thini  has  application  to  or  justifies  the 
legislation  we  propose,  was  not  considered  in  that  case;  and 
I  am  reading  the  author  ty  for  that  statement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  laqulre  here  Into  the  full  force  of  the 
clause  forbidding  a  State  to  enforce  any  law  which  deprives  a 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  for 
that  phrase  has  been  often  the  subject  of  judicial  construction, 
and  Is.  under  no  admissible  view  of  it,  appUcable  to  the  present 
case. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Slaughterhouse  cases  decision  runs  into 
property  rights — I  will  read  that  in  a  moment — and,  there- 
fore, into  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  clause.  But,  even  if 
it  did  not,  I  am  simpl^k  saying  that  here,  on  the  threshold 
of  this  argument  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  proposed 
act,  it  would  not  be  historically  logical,  at  any  rate,  for  a 
man  to  proceed  without  first  going  into  the  Slaughterhouse 
cases  apd  thus  laying  his  fotmdation.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
me  to  anticipate  my  ovm  argument,  and  proceed  now  with 
that  matter,  I  can  difcuss  at  once  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property  clause. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator's  prej«ntation  of  the  case  as  he  sees  fit. 
I  misunderstood  him.  1  thought  the  Senator  was  citing  that 
portion  of  the  decision  ji  the  Slaughterhouse  cases  as  being 
an  authority  pointing  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed antilynching  law,  and  my  contention  is  that  it  is  no 
authority  at  all  upon  tiat  subject.  That  question  was  not 
involved  in  the  Slaughtiirhouse  cases. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  rather  think  it  is  authority.  I  would  not 
say  it  was  final  and  conclusive  authority;  but  it  fortifies  all 
the  authorities.  I  have  this  feeling  about  the  Slaughterhouse 
cases,  that  the  line  of  cases  which  subsequently  developed 
on  the  fourteenth  amendment  all  sounded  in  this  great 
decision.  But  there  is  jjlenty  of  language  in  the  decision  in 
the  Slaughterhouse  cases  which  predicates  subsequent  de- 


cisions to  which  I  am  going  to  come.  However.  I  am  po.nrr 
to  anticipate  the  Senator  right  now  and  po  to  the  ca.se 
Ex  parte  Virginia.  I  have  it  right  here.  That  is  the  CJu-e 
in  which  the  due-process  clauses  with  respect  to  life,  libt^rty, 
and  property  rights  were  under  consideration.  That  ca^e 
did  hold  against  a  judge  in  the  State  of  Virgma  on  the 
ground  that  the  matter  before  his  court  was  an  act  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  the  act  cf  the  Stale  of  Virginia  did 
deprive  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  his  liberty  witiiout 
due  process  of  law, 

Mr.  Justice  Field  rendered  a  great  dissenting  opinion  in 
that  case.  I,  of  course,  will  not  depend  upon  the  dissenting 
opinion.  The  significant  thing  is  that  Mr.  Justice  Field 
dissented. 

On  what  does  that  case  turn?  That  is  the  point.  That 
case  turned  on  the  simple  fact  that  the  State  of  Virginia  wa'? 
pursuing  a  course  of  conduct  which  amounted  to  a  rule 
and  when  a  State  pursues  a  course  of  conduct  amounting  to 
a  rule  that  does  deprive  a  man  of  life,  liberty,  or  projxTty 
without  due  process  of  lav;,  there  must  be  a  remedy;  and 
the  fourteenth  amendment  is  involved. 

Let  us  see  how  that  applies  to  the  proposed  antilynching 
act.  How  does  that  apply  to  the  pending  legislation?  That 
is  the  stronge.st  case  that  can  be  brought  here  to  support  this 
proposed  legislation,  but  it  does  not  support  it  at  all.  Is 
there  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  will  say  t.hat  any  State 
of  the  American  Union  has  pursued  a  policy  which  amounts 
to  a  rule  of  action,  a  rule  or  custom  in  the  commonwealth 
whereby  men  are  depriA-ed  of  their  lives,  whereby  men  are 
lynched,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  their  property?  There 
is  the  great  distinction,  and  that  is  the  distinction  on  which 
the  final  argum.ent  here  must  rest.  The  Federal  Coneie.ss 
cannot  interfere  except  at  the  threshold  of  action  by  !he 
State:  and  such  action  must  affect  the  State.  It  mu.^t  be 
found  that  the  State  is  doing  the  thing.  When  it  is  found 
that  the  State  is  doing  the  thing,  there  is  a  remedy  and 
we  all  know  it.  If  I  am  deprived  of  my  property  in  North 
Carolina  without  due  process  of  law,  I  have  my  remedy; 
I  can  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  If  1 
am  deprived  of  the  right  to  exercise  my  religious  beliefs 
in  North  Carolina,  I  can  come  here  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Nobody  has  ever  denied  that.  But  that  is  where  an  act  is 
passed  or  a  rule  or  custom  established.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  going  to  stand  here — I  do  not 
think  any  Senator  will  go  that  far — and  say  that  in  North 
Carolina  or  Mississippi  or  Tennessee  or  Louisiana  or  Texas 
there  is  anything  that  would  justify  any  human  being  saying 
that  the  good  people  who  live  In  those  States  have  established 
a  rule  whereby  any  class  of  people,  white  or  colored,  are 
deprived  of  their  liberty  or  their  lives  or  their  property.  We 
will  agree  that,  now  and  then,  they  are:  but  where  can  there 
be  found  anything  in  the  history  of  the  States  or  anything 
in  the  habits  of  their  people  or  anything  that  is  said  or  done 
or  not  said  or  not  done  that  would  justify  any  man  in 
saying  that  the  people  of  those  States  are  depriving  others  cf 
their  lives;  that  the  States  are  doing  such  things?  That  is 
the  whole  nub  of  the  thing,  and  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
brought  it  up. 

I  am  trying  not  to  be  indignant  about  this  bill;  I  am  trymg 
not  to  be  ofif ended  about  this  bill:  I  am  trying  not  to  be  sec- 
tional about  this  bill:  but  I  will  be  indignant.  I  will  be 
offended.  I  will  be  sectional,  I  will  go  to  the  utmost  with  any 
man  who  reflects  upon  the  people  of  the  South  or  the  States 
of  the  South  by  way  of  saying  or  intimating  or  offering  a 
comment  here  on  the  ground  that  my  State  has  set  up  a  rule 
whereby  helpless  human  beings  are  deprived  of  their  lives. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  so,  and  nobody  is  going  to  say  that  it  is 
so;  but  if  you  do  not  say  it  is  so.  then  your  bill  has  not  any 
standing  in  the  Congress,  for  that  is  its  basis. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    That  is  where  we  disagree. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  from  New  York  says  that  is 
where  we  differ.  Let  him  refer  to  the  strongest  ca.se  he  has, 
Ex  parte  Virginia,  the  best  authority  he  can  get.  I  ani  poii.g 
on  with  my  argument,  but  I  believe  I  will  finish  the  Slaughier- 
house  cases  with  just  another  brief  citation. 
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I  wanted  to  make  clear  to  the  Scnat(f 
leges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  to  " 
American  people  a  knowledge  of  the  rig?its 
of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  of 
States.    I  thmk  cur  colored  friends  " 
that:  and  I  thmk.  also,  some  of  our 
misled  about  it.    I  wanted  to  go  into 
find  the  distinction  then  we  will  find  thi ; 
should  guide  us  all  in  the  matter  of  thi^ 
So  I  will  read  just  a  little  more,  even 
tedicus. 


what  are  the  privi- 

ijjnited  State.:  as  such. 

havJB  in  the  minds  of  the 

of  men  as  citizens 

rien  as  citizens  of  the 

ha/e  been  misled  about 

fellojw  Senators  have  been 

because  when  we 

line  of  cleavage  that 

proposed  legislation. 

at  the  risk  of  being 


tliat. 


Gcv 


Another  privilege  cf  a  citizen  of  the  Unl 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  Federal  '"■ 
liberty,  and  property  when  on  the  high 
diction  of  a  foreign  government. 

Why  did  the  Court  say  that  in  the 
If  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  righ 
of  It,  why  d.d  the  Court  not  say  that 
of  a  citizen  of  a  State? 


situs 


Of  thl.s  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  that 
his   character   as   a   citizen   of    the    Unlte<l 
peaceably    assemble    and    petition    for    reqr 
privilege'  of  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
g\iaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 


8  re 


o 


(S 


Un 

te 


One  can  always  go  to  the  Federal 
tect'.cn  of  those  rights. 

The  right  to  use  the  navigable  waters  of 
ever  they  may  penetrate  the  territory  c 
rights  secured  to  our  citizens  by  treatl 
One  cf  these  privileges  is  conferred  by  th 
glderatlon  It  is  that  a  citizen  of  the  I 
own  volition.  t)ecome  a  citizen  of  any  Sta 
fide  residence  therein,  with  the  same  n 
that  State  To  these  may  be  added  tl 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  articles  of  amenjl 
clauses  cf  the  fourteenth,  next  to  be  cons 

But  It  is  useless  to  pursue  this  branch 
we  of  cplnlon  that   the  rights  claimed   ' 
ror.  If  they  have  any  existence,  are  not 
of  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  within 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  under 


Government  for  the  pro- 


the  United  States,  how- 

the   several   States,    all 

with    foreign    nations. 

very  article  under  con- 

ited   States  can,  of  his 

In  the  Union  by  bona- 

s  as  other   citizens   of 

right    secured    by    the 

ment  and  by  the  other 

idered 

of  the  inquiry,  since  we 

these   plalntiSs   m   cr- 

ivileges  and  immunities 

meaning  of  the  clause 

tlon. 


ihts 
he 


ty 


tie 


cons  dera 


Now.  Mr.  President,  I  will  conclu(e 
Slaughterhouse  cases  with  the  last  twc 


the 


But,    however   pervading    this   aectlmeqt 
have   contributed   to   the   adoption    of 
b«en  considering,  we  do  net  see  In  those 
to  destroy  the  main  features  of  the 


That  is,  the  general  system  of  the  C  overnment 


Under  the  pressure  of  all  the  excited 
war.   our  statesmen   have   still   believed   t 
States  with  powers  for  domestic  and  local 


Oh.  hear  me 
ment" — 

Izicludlng  the  regulation  of  civU  rights, 
of  property — 


My  friend  f rcwn  New  York  Is  sasring 
Slaughterhouse  cases  does  not  bear 
erty  or  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  yet 
decision  in  the  Slaughterhouse  case; 
around  the  privileges  and  immuniti^ 
that  that  is  the  basis  of  it,  but  I  am 
said — 


to 


wa»  essential  to  the  perfect  working  of  oui 
ment.  though  they  have  thought  proper 
tatlons  on  the  States  and  to  confer 
the  Nation 

But  whatever  fluctuations  may  be  seen 
optnlon  on  this  sub)ect  during  the  period 
we  think  It  Will  be  found  that  this  Coui}t 
required,  has  always  held  with  a  stead] 
twlance  between  State  and  Federal  powei 
may  continue  to  be  the  history  of  Its 
long  as  It  shall  have  duties  to  perfom 
construction  of  the  Constitution  or  of 


an  r 


I  am  very  grateful  for  that  flna 
where  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
In  the  midst  of  heated  times,  in  the 
of  hate,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
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ed  States  Ls  to  demand 
ernment  ever  hLs  life, 
or  within  the  Juris- 


Slaughterhouse  case? 

in  his  interpretation 

hat  was  the  privilege 


the  right  depends  upon 

States.     The    right    to 

ess    of    grievances,    the 

rights  of  the  citizen 


the  reading  of  the 
paragraphs. 


and    however    it    may 
amendments    we    have 
imendments  any  purpose 
genei  al  system. 


feel 


ing  growing  out  of  the 
lat   the   existence  of  the 
government — 


With  powers  for  don  cstic  and  local  govern- 


the  rights  of  person  and 


hat  the  decision  in  the 

u  )on  the  rights  of  prop- 

I  am  reading  from  the 

He  says  it  revolves 

clause.    I  will  agree 

leading  what  the  Court 


complex  form  of  govem- 

impose  additional  Uml- 

addjiuonal  power  on  that  of 


In  the  history  of  public 

of  our  national  existence 

so  far  as  its  functions 

and  an   even  hand   the 

and  we  trust  that  such 

r^atlon  to  that  subject  so 

which   demand   of   It  a 

of  its  parts. 


paragraph.    There  Is 

States  gave  notice, 

lours  of  prejudice  and 

War,  that  it  would 


C  vil 


maintain  the  balance  of  powers  as  laid  down  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  between  the  Federal  Government  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  States  on  the  other  hand.  When  this  decLsion  was 
handed  down  there  was  an  end  of  the  most  dreadful  fccLng 
in  all  our  southern  section  of  the  country,  becau.'^e  .southern 
people  realized  that  notwithstanding  they  had  lost  the  war, 
the  very  fact  that  they  had  lost  the  war  had  retained  for 
them  the  Constitution.  When  they  realized  that,  they  also 
realized  that  retaining  the  Constitution,  there  was  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  which  they  could  put 
their  trust  as  a  great  tribunal  of  justice.  God  forbid  that 
the  hour  should  ever  come  when  PiTsident  or  Congress  or 
section  or  class  should  lay  their  hands  upon  that  Court  and 
try  to  control  its  decisions.  That  is  why  some  of  us  have 
felt  so  deeply  about  these  matter.^. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  ether  ca.ses. 
I  just  now  took  up  Ex  parte  Virginia  a  little  in  advance,  and 
having  done  ihat.  m  the  interest  of  time,  I  am  going  to  let 
it  stay  just  where  I  left  it,  having  stated  Ex  parte  Virginia 
did  establish  that  if  any  State  in  the  American  Union 
should  make  a  law  or  a  rule  for  the  deprivation  of  hfe, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  then  the 
Federal  Government  could  come  in  and  lay  a  hand  on  the 
State,  but  not  on  the  civil  rights  of  the  people,  or  upon 
private  or  individual  or  mob  or  mere  group  transactions. 
In  that  connection  I  think  about  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  think  about  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  last 
year  or  two.  I  notify  America  on  that  point  that  if  the 
doctrine  advocated  here  is  sound  and  all  States  do  make  a 
rule  of  allowing  people  to  go  into  mills  and  factories  ar:d 
drive  out  the  workers  and  take  po.ssession,  they  may  reach 
the  point  where  the  American  Congress  will  take  notice  of 
that  clause  cf  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  to  each 
State  a  republican  form  of  government.  That  can  always 
happen. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  coing  into  the  Civil  Rights  case  some- 
what. I  want  to  read  to  you  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  want 
people  down  South  to  read  this  act.  I  want  them  to  take 
notice  that  the  Staie  of  Penn.sylvania  has  recently  adopted, 
I  deeply  regret  to  say  under  Democratic  administration,  an 
act  aimilar  to  this  act.  Let  us  hear  the  act.  I  want  the 
young  generation  in  the  South  to  hear  about  this  act.  It  is 
so  long  ago  that  they  have  forgotten  about  it.  but  at  the  hour 
when  this  act  was  pa.^sed  the  heart  of  everything  dear  to  the 
southern  people  was  at  stake,  and  it  was  not  delivered  until 
the  Supreme  Court  held  this  act  to  be  unconstitutional.  Let 
us  read  it. 
Sections  of  the  law  referred  to  provide  as  follows: 

Section  1    That  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

State*  — 

Notice  that  t^-crd  "persons"  following  the  language  of  this 
very  bill  which  we  are  now  discussing,  following  the  very 
language  on  which  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
W.\GNER]  put  his  emphasis. 

All  persons — 

Not  "all  citizens"  but  "all  persons." 

Sfxtion  1.  That  all  persons  within  the  Jurl.'sdictlon  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
accommodations,  advant.iges.  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns,  pub- 
lic conveyances  on  land  or  water,  theaters,  and  other  places  of 
public  amusement,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  limi'^ations 
establi.shed  by  law  and  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of  every  race 
and  color,  regardless  of  any  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec  2  That  ai'iy  person  who  shall  violate  the  foregoing  .=ccti.Tn 
by  denying  to  any  citizen,  except  for  reasons  by  law  applicable 
to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and  regardle.ss  of  any  previous 
condition  of  scrvrude,  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  accommo- 
daticns  advantages,  facilities,  or  privileges  in  said  section  enu- 
merated or  by  aiding  or  inciting  such  denial,  shall  for  every  such 
offense  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  $500  to  the  person  aggrieved 
thereby,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  with  full  costs;  and 
shall  also,  for  every  such  offerise.  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof  sliall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$500  nor  more  than  $1  000  or  shall  b*'  imprisoned  not  less  than  30 
days  nor  more  than  1  year;  Proinded.  That  all  persons  may  elect 
to  sue  for  the  penalty  aforesaid,  or  to  proceed  under  their  rights 
at  common  law  and  by  State  statutes;  and  having  so  elected  to 
proceed  In  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  their  right  to  proceed  in 
the   other   Jurisdiction   shall   be   barred.     But   this   provision   shall 
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not   apply  to  criminal   proceedings,   either  under  this  act   or   the 

criminal  law  of  ;.ny  State:  And  provided  further,  Tliat  a  Judgment 
for  the  penalty  in  favor  of  the  party  aggrieved  or  a  judgniem'^upon 
an   indictment  shall   be   a   bar   to  cither  prosecution,   respectively. 

Tliere  is  the  second  great  case  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  I  am  J^aylng  to  the  Senate,  I  am  saying  to  my 
party.  I  am  ."^aying  to  the  southern  people.  I  am  saying  to 
the  American  people— that  if  this  bill  before  us  today  is 
good  law.  if  it  is  consti  utional,  then  the  act  which  I  have 
just  read,  the  old  Civil  Right.s  Act.  is  constitutional. 

Hear  nie:  If  this  bill  which  we  are  now  discussing  goes 
through  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  should  hold 
it  to  be  constitutional,  a  civil-nghts  bill  will  shortly  follow. 
I  do  not  know  what  i:;  going  to  happen  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Some  of  the  things,  Mr.  President,  that  might  hap- 
l>cn  are  beyond  the  pcwer  of  man,  beyond  the  power  of 
Pre.<;idpnts  and  of  Consrresses.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
happen  there:  but  if  th:s  bill  passes  as  we  have  it  before  us. 
it  is  simply  the  nose  of  the  camel,  and  the  old  civil-rights 
bill  will  be  brought  right  back  here  within  2  years,  and  all 
the  ."^ame  influences  and  forces  which  are  supporting  the 
present  measure  will  be  found  supporting  the  civJ-rights  act. 
I  am  not  impugning  anybody's  motives.  I  do  not  ever 
expect  to  do  that.  But  I  say  that  those  gentlemen  who  are 
trying  to  put  through  this  legislation  will  lose  every  Negro 
vote  they  ever  get  if  they  do  not  vote  for  the  civil-nghts  bQl 
when   it   is  presented  here  within   the  next   2   years.     The 

Democratic  Party,  if  it  is  now  getting  any  Negro  votes I  am 

not  saying  it  is— by  this  kind  of  legislation,  will  lose  them  all 
to  the  first  politxal  party  that  proposes  tliis  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  merely  the  opening  of  Pandora's  box.  Senators 
should  understand  that.  They  are  taking  a  step  from  which 
there  is  no  retreat. 

I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  antilynching  act  in  its 
immfdiate  consequences.  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  to  create  a  very  great  deal  of 
excitement  or  resentment.  A  piece  of  legislation,  in  order  to 
create  reaction,  must  reach  out  and  afTect  a  great  many 
people  at  once.  This  thing  cannot  do  that,  but  this  thing 
is  significant  to  me.  I  fear  it,  I  dread  it,  I  fight  it.  I  argue 
agamst  it  becau.se  I  know  it  is  wrong  and  because  I  know  the 
moment  it  goes  through  here  the  very  men  who  put  it  for- 
ward will  be  almost  compelled  to  go  ahead  with  the  old 
Civil  Right.s  Act.  Tlicn  we  will  have  the  battle  cf  reconstruc- 
tion all  over  again  in  America.  That  will  destroy  the  South. 
Those  v,ho  are  backing  this  bill  do  not  have  the  race 
problem.  God  A'mighty  knows  I  abhor  and  hate  racial 
problems,  religious  problems,  persecutions  and  discrimina- 
tions, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  with  all  the  capacity  of  which 
I  am  able.  I  should  wish  for  almost  anything  else  to  happen 
than  that  we  should  come  again  to  the  old  race  problem  in 
the  South.  God  knows  I  hope  to  live  and  die  without  seeing 
a  revival  of  that  contemptible  and  disastrous  religious  dis- 
crimination we  had  down  there  in  1928.  I  fought  it  then 
and  I  shall  fight  it  again.  I  hope  it  does  not  return.  I  hope 
the  old  race  problem  does  not  return,  but  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  we  have  here  today  under  discussion  is  the  intro- 
duction, is  the  prologue,  to  the  return  of  the  race  problem  in 
its  severest  form  in  our  southern  country. 

When  that  happens,  all  that  we  have  achieved  during  the 
past  30  or  40  years  will  go  up  in  ruin.  People  will  not  live 
down  there.  Capital  will  not  be  invested  down  there.  The 
people  who  are  down  there  will  not  be  able  to  stay  down 
there.  On  the  other  hand.  Senators,  we  are  now  setthng 
that  problem.  We  are  handUng  that  problem.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  southern  white  people  and  colored  people 
are  very  good.  The  white  people  are  making  progress,  and 
the  colored  people  are  making  progress.  The  colored  people 
are  doing  very  v.-ell.  As  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Con- 
NALLYj  said  yesterday — they  are  getting  their  educations. 
They  have  their  rights  in  the  courts.  They  have  their 
churches,  their  schools,  their  stores,  and  their  businesses. 
They  have  the  good  will  of  the  southern  people.  Thank 
God  that  they  do  have  the  good  will  of  the  southern  peo- 
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pie!  What  would  happen  Xo  them  if  they  did  not  have  the 
good  will  of  the  southern  people?  And  the  southern  people 
have  the  good  will  of  the  Negroes,  too  It  is  a  verv  happy 
state  down  there  now.  V/c  are  gptting  along  all  right,  but 
you  begin  to  pass  this  sort  of  legislation  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  tell  you  that  Dante's  picture  of  the  inferno 
would  fade  by  comparison  with  what  will  happen  to  us 
down  there.    We  will  go  through  it  all  again. 

I  have  been  through  it  once.  I  was  there.  I  was  a  grown 
man  in  the  nineties.  I  went  through  the  white-.'^upremacy 
campaign,  and  I  tried  to  pursue  the  part  of  moderation,  but 
I  .saw  what  happened  in  my  Commonwealth  and  I  have  been 
so  happy  now  the.se  40  years  that  it  has  not  been  jmssible 
for  it  to  happen  again.  Yet  here  I  come  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  m  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Demo- 
cratic administration,  and  I  see  my  Democratic  colleagues; 
I  see  the  Democratic  Congre.s.s.  contemplating  the  pa.ssage 
of  this  bill.  I  .sometimes  fear  that  the  administration  is 
back  of  this  bill.  I  am.  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  that,  and 
I  will  not  say  it:  but  I  see  the  whole  tide  here  moving  to 
revive  the  most  damnable  and  destructive  situation  in  my 
country  of  which  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive,  and  for 
what  ? 

Are  we  doing  uTong  down  there?  Is  our  State  slaughtering 
the  colored  people?  Ask  the  colored  people.  Is  our  State 
denying  life  and  liberty  to  anybody?  Ask  the  colored  people. 
Do  not  go  up  here  to  New  York  and  ask  a  profes.<^ional  agi- 
tator. Go  down  there  and  .see  them.  I  am  not  talking  ab  uit 
anybody.  I  said,  "Do  not  go  to  New  York:  go  down  there." 
I  would  not  wound  the  sensibilities  of  my  friend  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Wagner).  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  him.  I  sit  beside  him.  and  we  talk  about  a  number  of 
things,  and  I  would  not  hurt  his  feelings  on  any  account.  I 
feel  very  deeply  about  this  matter,  but  Heaven  knows  I  do 
not  want  to  be  personal  about  anything. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  the  situation.  I  could  get  down  on 
my  knees  and  beg  the  Senate  not  to  pass  this  legislation,  not 
bxause  cf  any  immediate  consequences  of  it,  but  of  what  it 
leadb  to,  and  the  precedent  it  sets.  I  could  stand  here  and 
talk  until  I  fell  in  my  tracks  trying  to  argue  with  you  about 
the  uncon.stitutionality  of  this  meanire.  not  becau.se  of  any 
opposuion  to  colored  men.  I  like  to  .speak  of  them  as  colored 
people.  I  always  speak  respectfully  of  them.  I  can  call  ihem 
Negroes;  I  would  be  careful  to  do  that,  but  I  thmk  they  bke 
the  other  word.  It  is  very  friendly;  but  if  they  wish  to  be 
called  Negroes,  I  am  willing  to  call  them  Negroes.  I  want  to 
treat  them  kindly  and  treat  them  respectfully;  but.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  their  sake,  for  my  country's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the 
civilization  of  the  southern  people,  for  the  sake  of  the  women 
and  children,  the  schools  and  the  churches,  I  do  hope  and 
pray  that  this  Congress  will  not  enact  legislation  which  will 
revive  the  hellish  fires  of  racial  hate  in  the  .southern  land. 
Oh.  no:  we  have  got  out  of  that.     Let  us  stay  out  of  it. 

You  know,  when  the  Civil  Rights  Act  wa;s  pas,sed.  my  father 
thought  all  was  over.  He  had  fought  in  the  Confederate 
war.  He  took  his  defeat  all  right.  He  loved  his  country.  I 
saw  hi^,  letters  written  from  the  battlefield  toward  tlie  end. 
I  think  he  was  a  loyal  son  of  the  Confederacy,  but  I  could  not 
help  finding  here  and  there  a  little  note  between  the  lines 
that  he  was  glad  it  was  all  over,  and  he  was  glad  we  had  the 
Union,  and  that  peace  had  come  back. 

He  did  not  feel  defeated.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  had  lost 
his  country.  Then  they  came  along  with  this  horrible  period 
of  hate.  I  do  not  blame  anybody  about  that,  either,  because 
when  people  get  stirred  up  in  a  war  they  are  apt  to  hate.  We 
are  hating  about  the  European  war  right  now.  I  would  not 
quarrel  about  that,  either.  Let  them  hate.  But  that  hate 
was  60.  70,  and  80  years  ago.  I  will  not  worry  about  that; 
but  when  they  came  and  told  us  that  this  bill  was  here,  and 
the  Federal  soldiers  were  marching  through  North  Carolina 
t.o  put  that  measure  into  effect,  my  father  thought  that  was 
much  worse  than  the  defeat  of  Robert  Lee.  He  knew  what 
that  meant.  He  knew  that  in  order  to  rear  his  family  he 
would  have  to  move  out  of  that  country.  After  a  long  period 
of  years,  here  comes  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umied  States 
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and  throws  the  Constitution  around 
federate  soldier,  and  says.  "You  havfe 
sUtution.    The  Federal  Government 
not  let  those  fellows  do  that  to  you. 
Sometimes  you  Senators  of  the 
we  men  down  South  love  the  Consti 
we  won  in  the  war— the  Constitution 
cut  until  we  got  through:  but  when 
In  the  Union,  the  Constitution  was 
us  and  the  national  hate  and  the  na 
times  men  wonder  why  I  get  stirred 
Court.    It  is  because  I  know  that  Cotirt 
I  know  it  is  going  to  save  them  ag 
ness,  too.    If  we  will  save  it,  it  will 
That  is  the  way  we  feel  about  tha 
not  to  press  this  bill.    I  feel,  howev(|r 
it.    I  would  not  filibuster  against 
stances  in  this  special  session.    I  do 
filibuster  now.  as  I  said  yesterday; 
go  to  almost  any  limit  to  prevent  it 
we  have  before  us  in  the  bill — we 
foresee  the  same  gentlemen  coming 
with  another  civil-rights  bUl.    Wheh 
have  enough  Senators  here  to 
doom  and  back  again.    That  is  aboiit 

We  are  going  to  stay  in  the  Unior 
more  of  the  Union  than  we  do.  I 
are  going  to  stay  in  the  Congress, 
Is  ever  going  to  ccxne  from  that 
who  will  not  be  willing  to  fight  unt|l 
is  comforting. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  the  Cour 
Rights  Act  to  you. 

Are   theae  sections  conatitutlonal? 
the  principal  one,  cannot  be  fairly 
to  the  Iwt  clause,  which  qualtfles  the 

The  e«ence  of  the  law  is.  net  to 
aons  shall   be   entitled   to  the   full 
•ccommodatlons.  advantages,  faculties 
Uc  conveyances,  and  theaters;  but  th4i 
be  subject  to  any  conditions  appUc 
tkrular  race  or  color,  or  who  had  boei 
•eryttude.     •     •     • 

Has  Congrees  constitutional  power 

Remember,  we  are  dealing  now 


1  he  body  of  the  old  Con- 
rights  under  the  Con- 
which  you  fought  will 


forth  do  not  know  why 

iutlon  so.    That  is  what 

We  did  not  find  it 

they  said  we  were  back 

;,  and  it  stood  between 

ional  prejudice.    Some*- 

up  about  the  Supreme 

saved  my  p)eople,  and 

t  this  miserable  busi- 

slave  us. 

I  could  beg  my  friend 
that  he  is  going  to  do 
it  under  these  circum- 
not  think  a  man  should 
,  short  of  that.  I  would 
not  because  of  just  what 
can  stand  it — ^but  I  cam 
up  here  in  a  little  while 
you  do.  I  hope  we  shall 
until  the  crack  of 
all  we  can  do. 
If  anyt)ody  thinks  any 
like  to  find  him.    We 
I  do  not  think  anybody 
of  the  country  up  here 
the  bitter  end.    So  that 


ftlit  uster 


shculd 


and 

part 


,  said,    I  read  the  Ciyil 


Of  course,  no  one  will  contend 
omtalned    tn   the   ConstltuUon    befor^ 
three  amendments.    The  power  is 
amendment,  and  the  views  and 
tors,  advanced  whilst  the  law  was 
authority  to  pass  it  by  virtue  of  that 
arTumaits  adduced  tn  favor  of  the 
Adered   thoee   argtiments,   as   was   du4 
thooe  who  put  them  forward,  and 
weight  of  authcanty   which   always 
4s«nM  Itwlf  competent  to  pass     But 
dependent  Judgment  Is  now  thrown 
botmd  to  •zerdse  it  aocordlnc  to  xbn 


Tte 


I  like  to  read  those  things, 
there  with  an  independent  Judgment 
and  partisans  and  administration 
pendent  judgment,  and  botmd  to 
best  lights  they  hav«— not  the  ' 
CoDsress. 

The  first  section  of  the  fourteenth 
railed  on),  after  decUrtng  who  shall 
8t«tM  and  of  tiM  wreral  autes.  Is 
prohibitory  upoo  the  States.    It 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  an] 
prtvUegee  or  tnimunlties  of  cltlaens  ol 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  lite 
das  procaes  of  law.  nor  deny  to  any 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

It  ts  State  actkm  of  a  particular  ch^Lracter 


This  is  the  whole  amendment,  nctiv 
clause  wltti  respect  to  life,  liberty. 

Indlvtetual  UaTaalan  at  Individual 
of  the  amendment. 


If  this  tastadatkm  has  any 
foiBided  on  the  idea  that  there 


the   other   Jurisdiction   shall   be   barred.     But   this  provision   shall 


God  that  they  do  have  the  good  will  of  the  southern  peo- 
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of  years,  here  comes  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
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The   first  section,  which   Is 
uiiderstood  without  attending 
preceding  part. 

are  broadly  that  all  p«r- 
equal   enjoyment   of   the 
and  privileges  of  mns,  pub- 
such  enjoyment  shall  not 
only  to  citizens  of  a  par- 
In  a  previous  condition  of 


declE 
and 


t3  make  such  a  law?  { 

^  rith  liberties  and  rightsj 


th4t  the  power  to  pass   It  ^»as 
the   adoption    of   the    la^t 
first,  m  the  fourteenth 
of  distinguished  Sena- 
uhder  consideration,   claimtii? 
Amendment,  are  the  principal 
We  have  carefully  con- 
to  the  eminent   ability   of 
hijve  felt.  In  all   its  forre.  the 
Ijivcsts    a   law    that    Congress 
the  responsibility  of  an  In- 
upon  this  Court;  and  we  are 
best  lights  we  have 


sov  ght, 
arguments 


po  rer. 


prchlbttory 
dedapes 


Supreme  Court  sit  over 

not  swayed  by  wars 

programs,  but  with  an  inde- 

e  iterdse  it  according  to  the 

hgl  its  that  they  get  from  the 


afnendment  (which  Is  the  one 

be   cltleens   of   the  United 

In  ita  character  and 

that 

law  which  shaJl  abridge  the 

the  United  States;  nor  shall 

Uboty.  or  property  without 

1  teraon  within  Its  jorlsdlction 


that  Is  prohibited 

This  is  the  due-i»*ocess 
%nd  iHToperty. 

la  not  the  8Ub)ect  matter 


rtihts 


foundation. 


it  is  bound  to  be 
some  State  action  down 


there,  seme  custom  or  rule,  which  requires  correction;  and  I 
do  not  think  Senators  will  contend  that  that  is  the  case. 
It  has  a  deeper  and  broader  scope.     It  nullifles  and  makes  void 

a:i  state  legislation  and  State  action  of  every  kl.nd  whKh  iinpairs 
the  prlvUeges  and  im.niunities  of  citizens  of  the  Unuod  State-  or 
which  injures  them  in  life,  liberty,  or  pruperty  without  due  process 
of  law,  or  which  denies  to  any  of  them  the  equal  protection  of  .he 
laws  It  not  only  does  this  but.  In  order  that  the  national  will. 
th-os  declared,  mav  not  be  a  mere  brutum  fulmen.  the  last  section 
of  the  amendment  invests  Congress  with  pcv  er  to  enforce  It  by 
appropriate  legislation  To  enforce  what?  To  enforce  the  proh.oi- 
Uon  To  adept  appropriate  legislation  for  correcting  the  effects 
of  such  prohibited  State  laws  and  State  acts,  and  thus  to  render 
them  effectuallv  null,  void   and  innocuous. 

This  Is  the  legislative  power  conferred  upon  Congress,  and  this 
is  the  whole  of  it.  It  does  not  invc.n  Congress  with  power  to 
legislate  upon  subjects  which  are  within  the  domain  of  fatate 
legislation. 

I  read  the  Slaughterhouse  cases  to  show  that  those  rights 
are  within  the  domain  of  State  legislation.  I  read  the 
Slaughterhouse  cases  in  order  to  show  ^hat  are  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  all  the 
others  belong  to  us  as  citizens  of  the  States. 

It  does  not  invest  Confess  with  power  to  legislate  upon  subjects 
which  are  within  the  domain  of  State  legislation,  but  to  provide 
modes  of  relief  a^rain.st  State  legislation,  or  State  action,  of  the 
kind  referred  to.  It  docs  not  authnri/.e  C^r-iR-ess  to  crc-^te  a  code 
of  municipal  law  for  the  regulation  of  private  rights,  but  to  pro- 
vide modes  of  redres.'^  at<alnst  the  operation  of  State  laws  and  the 
action  of  S'ate  officers,  e.xecutive  or  Judicial,  when  these  are  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  rights  speciScd  in  the  amendment 

Positive  rights  and  privileges  are  undoubtedly  secured  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  but  thcv  are  secured  bv  way  of  prohibition 
against  State  laws  and  State  proceedings  affecting  those  rights 
and  privileges,  and  bv  power  given  to  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
purpose  of  carrvlng  such  prohibition  into  effect :  and  such  legisla- 
tion must  necessarily  be  predicated  uf)on  such  supposed  State  laws 
cr  State  proceedings  and  be  directed  to  the  correction  of  their 
operation  and  effect.  A  quite  full  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the 
amendment  may  be  found  in  United  States  v  Cniikshank  (92  U  S. 
542  ;  V\rginui  v.  Rives  (100  U.  8.  313);  and  Ex  Parte  Virginia  (100 
U   S    339 ) 

An  apt  illustration  of  this  distinction  ms.y  be  found  in  some  of 
the  provisions  cf  the  original  Constitution.  Take  the  stibject  of 
contracts,  f-.r  exMnple.  The  Constitution  prohibi'ed  the  Siat<  s 
from  passing  anv  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contract.':  This 
did  not  siv°  to  Congress  power  to  provida  laws  for  the  general  en- 
forcement of  contracts  nor  power  to  invest  the  courts  cl  the 
Unltod  States  with  J-arisdlction  over  contracts  so  as  to  enable  parties 
to  sue  upon  them  m  those  courts.  It  did,  however,  give  the  power 
to  provide  remedies  by  which  the  impairment  .  f  cuntratite  by  Stale 
legislation  might  be  counteracted  and  corrected;  and  tlila  power 
was  exercised. 

Now  I  omit  some,  in  the  interest  of  time,  and  proceed  with 
this: 

And  so  in  the  present  ca.=e.  until  some  State  law  has  been 
passed,  or  some  State  action  th.'ough  its  officers  or  agents  has  been 
taken,  adverse  to  the  rights  of  ritizen.'*  sought  to  bo  protected 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  no  legislation  of  the  United  States 
under  said  amendment  nor  auny  proceeding  under  such  legislation, 
can  be  called  into  activity,  for  the  prohibitions  of  the  amend- 
ment are  against  Stat<^  laws  and  acts  done  undrr  State  authority. 
Of  course,  legislation  may  and  should  be  provided  in  advance  to 
meet  the  exigency  when  it  aris*>s;  but  it  should  be  adapted  to 
the  mischief  and  wrong  which  the  aniendnnent  was  Intended  to 
provide  against;  and  that  is.  State  laws,  cr  State  action  of  some 
kind,  adverse  to  the  rights  of  the  citizen  secured  by  the  amend- 
ment. Such  legislation  cannot  properly  cover  the  whole  domain 
of  rights  appertaining  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  defining  them 
and  providing  for  their  vindication.  That  would  be  to  establish 
a  code  of  municipal  law  regulative  of  all  private  rights  between 
man  and  man  in  society. 

Of  course,  if  that  were  true,  then  the  Federal  power,  by 
way  of  legislation  of  the  sort  before  us.  could  extend  itself 
into  the  whole  life  of  the  American  people,  take  over  the 
administration  of  th*^  vast  reaches  of  the  police  and  the 
social  power  of  the  country,  something  never  contemplated, 
and  something  which,  if  it  had  ever  been  contemplated,  un- 
doubtedly would  have  prevented  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  uill  read  one  more  paragraph 
from  this  great  case,  and  then  be  content: 

If  this  legislation  Is  appropriate  for  enforcing  the  prohibitions 
of  the  amendment,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  it  is  to  stop  Why 
may  not  Congress  with  equal  show  of  authority  enact  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  enforcement  and  vindication  of  all  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property''  If  It  Is  supposable  that  the  States  may 
deprive  persons  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due  process 
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of  law  (and  the  amendment  Itself  does  suppose  this),  why  should 
not  Congress  proceed  at  once  to  prescribe  due  process  of  law  for 
the  protection  of  every  one  of  these  fundamental  rights,  in  every 
possible  case,  as  well  as  to  prescribe  equal  privileges  in  inns,  public 
conveyances,  and  theaters?  Tlie  truth  is  that  the  implication  of  a 
pov/er  to  legislate  in  this  manner  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  If  the  States  are  forbidden  to  legislate  or  act  in  a  particular 
way  on  a  particular  subject,  and  p>ower  is  conferred  upon  Con- 
press  to  enforce  the  prohibition,  this  gives  Congress  power  to 
legislate  generally  upon  that  subject,  and  not  merely  power  to 
provide  modes  of  redress  against  such  State  legislation  or  action. 
The  assumption  is  certainly  unsound.  It  is  repugnant  to  the 
tenth  amendment  of  the  Con.stltution,  which  declares  that  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively 
or  to  the  people. 

I  should  like  to  read  all  the  remainder  of  this  opinion — 
and  I  do  find  so  many  things  in  it  I  am  tempted  to  read — 
but  I  feel  that  I  have  detained  the  Senate  as  long  as  I  should, 
and  once  more  I  feel  that  I  have  exerted  my  own  energies  as 
long  as  I  can  afford.  I  am  going  to  move,  therefore,  from 
this  stage  to  read  just  a  paragraph  or  two  from  that  very 
excellent  work  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  History, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Warren,  and  I  read  from  volume  II,  page  608. 
merely  to  give  the  Senate  a  conception  of  the  consequences 
of  these  Supreme  Court  opinions  touching  these  racial  matters 
under  the  fourteenth  amendment: 

Viewed  in  historical  perspective  now,  however,  there  can  be  no 
question   that  the  decisions   in  these  cases  were  most  fortunate. 

I  think  all  of  us  agree  with  that. 

Tliey  largely  eliminated  from  national  politics  the  Negro  ques- 
tion, which  had  so  long  embittered  congressional  debates. 

After  all  that,  we  are  confronted  with  proposed  legislation 
which  would  stir  up  all  that  old  bitterness. 

Thev  relegated  the  burden  and  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Negro 
to  the  States  to  whom  they  properly  belonged,  and  they  served 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  national  court  In  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  enough  to  read  there.  All  this  matter 
came  up  after  the  Civil  War.  stirred  the  country  to  its  foun- 
dations, brought  up  the  worst  phases  of  the  Negro  question, 
and  then,  when  it  was  all  settled,  and  the  legislation,  like  the 
present  proposal,  was  thrown  out  and  discredited  and  aban- 
doned, we  had  peace  in  our  land,  the  Negro  had  peace  in  our 
land,  the  southern  people  prospered,  and  the  northern  people 
prosptTed.  Now  there  is  an  effort  to  revive  it  aU,  and  there 
will  be  again  10  or  20  or  30  years  of  the  old  bitterness  and  the 
old  defn-adation.  So  here,  at  the  thi-eshhold  of  this  thing,  we 
are  fighting  it  with  all  the  earnestness  which  we  can  com- 
mand. 

I  conclude  with  certain  observations.  I  have  read  enough 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  correctness  of 
which  no  man  can  dispute,  to  come  down  to  certain  gen- 
eralizations, and  the  first  is  this: 

The  States  of  the  United  States  are  under  the  Constitution, 
but  the  people  of  a  State  are  not  under  the  Congress  except  as 
to  powers  crranted  or  implied. 

I  should  like  to  carry  that  home.  We  seem  never  to  be 
able  to  convince  Members  of  the  Congress  and  a  great  many 
other  American  people  that  the  powers  of  the  Congress  over 
the  people  are  extremely  limited.  They  arise  here  and  there 
in  the  general  powers  and  implied  powers  of  the  Congress, 
but  when  they  arise  they  rise  only  as  high  as  the  Constitu- 
tion; they  are  exhausted  within  the  Constitution,  and  when 
exhausted,  then  the  States  step  in  and  have  all  the  remainder 
of  the  power,  and  in  the  remainder  of  that  pwwer  is  the  great 
welfare  and  police  power  of  the  country  and  the  essential 
power  of  Government. 

Again,  the  Congress  has  power  to  preserve  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  such. 
but  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens  as  citizens 
of  their  respective  States  are  wholly  in  the  keeping  of  the 
States. 

Again.  Congress  has  no  power  over  State  ofiBcers.  It  can- 
not fine  a  Govprnor.  But  if.  imder  an  act  like  the  proposed 
legislation,  a  sheriff  could  be  penalized,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
did  not  put  the  Governor  in.  It  cannot  direct  a  judge;  it 
cannot  control  a  sheriff  or  other  public  man  or  legislation. 


Yet.  if  the  theory  of  the  bill  we  are  discussing  Is  correct 
and  Congress  can  reach  out  its  Federal  power,  lay  its  hands 
upon  the  sheriff,  thrust  him  into  a  court,  .subject  him  to  a 
fine  and  a  recovery,  or  can  make  him  subject  to  a  suit  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  merely  because  he  is 
such  ofBcer.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Congress  could  not  do  the 
same  thing  uith  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  merely  becau.se  he  was  a  member  of 
the  (General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

When  we  go  into  that  sort  of  thing,  Mr.  President,  we  take 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  its  orbit  and  thrust  it  into 
powers  and  rights  and  relationships  which  were  never  in- 
tended for  it.  Laws  like  the  bill  before  us  are  the  acts  which 
will  centralize  this  Government  to  a  degree  that  will  oblit- 
erate every  right  of  every  citizen  and  every  power  of  every 
commonwealth. 

It  cannot  bring  men,  governors,  judges,  or  legislators  into 
a  court  on  accoimt  of  negligence,  either.  There  it  is:  The 
Federal  Government  is  to  control  the  sheriff  m  my  county 
and  make  him  liable  for  negligence.  Where  does  the  Federal 
Government  get  in  on  that?  The  Federal  Government  did 
not  appoint  him,  the  Federal  Government  did  not  elect  him, 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  pay  him.  He  is  bound 
to  his  people,  he  is  elected  by  the  people,  he  is  an  officer  of 
his  State,  and  if  we  are  to  assert  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  a  .sheriff,  we  will  assert  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  a  court  or  assert  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  control  a  governor  or  to 
control  a  legislature. 

I  \^ish  we  could  get  these  distinctions  clear  in  our  country. 
The  dual  form  of  the  American  Government  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  Government  itself.  The  powers  of  the  Congress  are 
important,  and  the  rights  of  the  States  are  just  as  important, 
and  on  that  point  I  wish  to  say  something. 

If  we  keep  on  going  as  we  now  are  going  in  the  Congress, 
people  vnl\  continue  to  talk,  as  they  are  now  talking,  about 
new  parties.  We  have  the  old  Republican  Party,  the  old 
Democratic  Party,  the  American  Labor  Party,  the  Communist 
Party,  and  the  Socialist  Party.  If  we  continue  on  the  way  we 
are  going,  we  will  have  a  home-rule  party  in  America,  and  it 
will  be  the  biggest  party  in  the  land. 

Oh,  I  know  we  are  in  that  cycle  right  now.  but  that  is  the 
cycle  that  always  comes  back.  The  ideals  of  this  country  are 
the  Saxon  ideals.  The  Saxon  was  a  home-rule  man.  and  the 
whole  gospel  of  home  rule  comes  out  of  the  Saxon  heart — 
not  from  the  Norman  but  from  the  Saxon;  not  from  the 
continent  of  Europe  but  from  the  chalk  cliffs  of  old  England. 

If  we  go  on  as  we  are  going,  keep  on  aggrandizing  Federal 
power,  keep  on  meddling  with  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and 
his  relation  to  the  state,  keep  on  creating  new  powers  and 
sending  out  Federal  inspectors  and  hara.ssing  our  people, 
keep  on  enacting  laws  the  effects  of  which  spread  all  over  the 
country,  and  havang  the  administrators  of  those  laws  here  in 
Washington,  we  shall  have  the  same  demand  in  America  for 
home  rule  that  brought  on  the  Revolution,  when  the  people 
of  the  Colonies  resented  the  interference  of  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  of  England  with  their  local  rights  and  were 
always  trying  to  repeal  the  laws  imposed  upon  them. 

We  did  not  fight  the  Revolution  over  the  tea  tax.  That 
was  simply  an  incident  of  it.  A  Revolutionary  soldier  was 
asked  why  he  fought  in  the  Revolution.  He  replied  he  did 
not  quite  know.  He  said  he  got  in  it  and  fought  it  through. 
He  was  asked,  "But  you  had  .some  reason  for  it?"  ''Yes;  I 
had  some  reason,"  he  said.  Then  he  was  asked,  "What  was 
the  reason?"  He  replied,  "That  old  tea  tax  did  not  bother 
me.  I  did  not  drink  tea.  I  did  not  pay  any  tea  tax."  "Well," 
he  was  asked,  "what  was  it?  I  thought  it  was  over  the  tea 
tax."  "No;  I  did  not  worry  about  the  tea  tax,"  he  said. 
"Here  is  what  made  me  fight :  The  English  had  been  running 
our  affairs  over  here  and  running  our  country  ever  since  I 
was  born.  Those  EngUsh,  with  their  Parliament  and  their 
King,  tried  to  run  our  country,  and  we  just  let  them  know 
where  to  get  off."    That  is  the  spirit  of  self-government. 

I  know  we  are  in  this  whirl  now;  but  one  does  not  have 
to  be  a  prophet  to  say  that  when  the  whirl  has  gone  as  far 
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M  It  can  111  one  direction  there  to  golEg  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  whirls  ever  known  In  the  other  direction.  Put  this 
legislation  on  the  people  of  North  Caro  ina.  It  happens  to 
■Ifect  the  southern  people  a  little  bit  nore  than  those  of 
other  SUtes.  They  may  not  be  for  homi  ?  rule  right  now.  but 
they  win  become  the  greatest  apostles  ol 
aw  Mr  President,  when  this  sort  of  hing  Is  imposed  on 
them.  Home  rule  la  In  the  hearts  of  t  le  American  people 
Home  rule  Is  coming  home  to  tlM  Ameri(  an  people 

If  I  had  to  write  a  pcditlcal  platformj 
betinnlng.  "We  believe  in  home  nile 
self-government. "  And  the  first  man  1 
be  the  present  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  speech 
in  1930  when  he  said  that  if  we  do  not  preserve  the  powers 
of  the  Statea.  if  we  do  not  preserve  honie  rule— and  he  used 
those  words— in  America,  the  Union  its>lf  will  go  down  and 
the  RepubUc  will  faU.  He  said  that  in  his  speech  over  the 
HMllo  in  March  1930,  when  he  was  Ooremor  of  New  York. 
He  was  right.    This  country  cannot  live  on  any  centralized 

power. 

Mr.  President.  I  come  to  the  cOTcltttioa  of  one  other  state- 
ment. I  said  the  central  Govenmient  could  not  control  a 
legislature  or  a  Governor.  I  have  not  sny  words  with  which 
to  express  my  concepUon  of  legislation  which  proposes  that 
the  Attorney  General  shall  come  dowr  into  my  State  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  sue  a  slerifl  by  reason  of  his 
negligence. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  proposition,  which  I  draw  from 
the  authorities  I  have  read.  Whenever  the  Congress  acts  to 
protect  rights,  privileges,  or  immuniUes  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes.  it  must  do  so  by  direct  i  ction  upon  the  State 
or  by  judicial  process.  That  is  perf ecU  f  clear,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  elaborate  on  it. 

We  can  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  any 
State,  and  that  is  an  obligation  of  the  :onstitution. 

We  can  preserve  a  right  when  officers  of  a  State  have  made 
It  a  rule  to  disregard  that  right.  Tha(  is  Ex  parte  Virginia. 
But  such  a  rule  must  be  by  way  of  drect  acUon  upon  the 
State  or  by  judicial  process. 

Fifth.  If  this  bill  is  sound,  there  is  e  othing  to  prevent  the 
Congress  from  passing  laws  providint  that  a  fine  may  be 
Imposed  upon  the  Governor,  and  maki  ig  him  liable  in  dam- 
ages whenever  he  delays  calling  out  t  le  militia  or  breaking 
up  a  mob  or  ending  a  sit-down  strite.  That  is  why  its 
authors  put  the  exception  in  the  bill  They  knew  that  if 
this  bill  is  sound,  that  exception  is  unsound.  If  this  pro- 
posed legislation  shall  be  enacted.  I  am  not  caring  much 
about  awytv^JT^  it  I  do  not  care  ho  v  bad  it  Is  made  if  it 
li  to  be  passed:  but  I  am  going  to  lut  the  Senate  to  the 
lest  on  that  exception.  We  have  hai  no  Ijmching  that  I 
have  heard  of  In  my  State  this  yea; .  The  Senator  from 
Texas  yesterday  did  not  read  any  o<currin«  in  my  State. 
U  ire  have  had  one  down  there  this  sear,  I  have  not  heard 
of  It.  Within  my  knowledge  I  can  ricall  but  two  or  three 
in  the  past  8  or  10  years.  If  C(Migress  has  the  duty  of  going 
dcwn  in  my  State  to  r^nilAte  the  Siite.  and  asserting  the 
rights  of  individuals  when  they  are  ixvaded  by  other  indi- 
viduals, then  I  am  going  to  suggest  ii&t  it  go  up  to  New 
York  and  take  charge  there.  Let  the  Congress  reach  out 
everywhere  and  take  over  all  the  polio  i  power  if  it  is  decided 
to  centralize  government.  When  centralized  government 
comes  we  wUl  have  the  dictator,  we  w  U  have  a  Fascist  gov- 
ernment, and  I  will  notify  the  worxers  of  America  that 
under  that  power  their  right  to  strikit  will  be  denied.  The 
Congress  will  assert  its  power  to  m&intain  order  and  do 
anything  it  pleases  when  it  goes  that  far.  I  will  notify  the 
"sit-downer"  that  we  will  pass  an  act  ased  on  this  very  act. 
and  we  will  fine  any  sheriff  who  doss  not  drive  the  "sit- 
downer"  out  of  the  factory.  We  will  go  to  the  State  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Davx  ;]  and  we  will  fine  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  for  not  call  ng  out  the  militia  and 
getting  miners  out  of  the  bootleg  coal  mines.  That  is  how 
far  It  goes. 
Do  xx>t  think  you  can  shake  your 
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That  is  the  situation. 


Win  come  right  back— «n  eye  for  an  e; «,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 


gory  locks  at  as.    It 


a  law  for  a  law.  and  a  vote  for  a  vote. 
That  is  the  principle  involved. 

I  am  through  with  my  arpLiment.    I  could  beg  my  friend 
to  withdraw  this  bill.    I  can  tell  him  that  I  have  not  con- 
ferred with  other  Senators  with  a  view  to   any  fiUbuster, 
and  I  think  those  who  have  heard  me  speak  today  krow 
that  I  have  not  spoken  in  the  sense  of  a  filibuster.    I  have 
spoken  my  heart.    Notwith.standing  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
should   try.   I   could   bee;   him   to   withdraw    this   proposed 
legislation.'  It  means  no  good  for  him.     It  means  no  good 
for  the  Congress.    It  means  no  good  for  the  country.    It 
means  no  good  for  the  Constitution.    It  means  no  good  for 
the  Supreme  Court  to  have  to  hold  it  unconstitutional,  at 
least  not  in  some  sections  of  the  Republic.    There  is  noth- 
ing  good   about    it.     I    should    say    there    is    nothing   good 
about  it  wnth  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  humane  impulses 
tihat  actuated  the  Senator's  breast.    I  give  him  credit  for 
tiiat.    But  the  bUl  is  a  great  mistake.  Mr.  President.     It  is 
all  the  more  exasperating  because  it  is  brought  here  at  the 
begirming  of  a  special  session,  when  we  have  but  5  weeks  to 
act.  and  the  American  people  are  looking  for  us  to  act,  and 
expecting  us  to  act.     They  tiiink  there  are  things  we  can 
do.  and  we  thmk  there  are  things  we  can  do.  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  thinks  there  are  things  we  can  do. 
He  has  called  upon  us  all  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  to  get 
together  and  try  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  recession  that 
threatens   to  take  away  from  us  all   that    which  has  been 
won  in  the  la.st  4  years  of  struggle.     In  the  m:d5t  of  it  we 
are  called,  and  we  come  up  from  one  corner  of  the  country 
j  to  the  other,  the  American  people  waiting  for  action  and 
,  looking  at  us.  and  they  hear  U'=:  up  here  debat'n?  about  a  piece 
of  kgisiation  such  as  this,  unconstitutional,  impractical,  futile 
I  and  useless,  and.  I  regret  to  say,  founded  on  a  very  offensive 
I  conception  of  the  Constitution,  from  my  point  of  view,  at 
any  rate,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  live  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  withdraw  the  b.ll.  U-.  us  get  to  work.  Let  us  get 
down  to  the  great  business  before  us.  Lf^t  the  Congress 
function.  Let  it  notify  America  that  Congress  is  competent 
to  meet  a  situation  such  as  that  which  confronts  us.  Let 
us  not  create  the  impression  that  we  have  come  here  from 
all  over  the  country  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  in  behalf 
of  the  people  than  to  consider  and  debate  and  quarrel  about 
a  piece  of  legislation  of  this  sort. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senate. 

MESSAGE  mOM  THE  HOT7SE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr.  Chaf- 
fee, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  jomt  resolution  « S.  J.  Res.  222  >  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  for  the  loan  of  certain  portraits  now  located 
In  the  Capitol  to  the  United  States  Constitution  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Commission  for  exhibition  in  the  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery. 

PREVENTION  OF  AND  PUNISHMENT  FOR  LTNCHING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Copeland  in  the  chair). 
The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wagner],  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bill  1507.  the  antilynching  bill. 

Mr.  WAGNER  rose. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  before  that  is  done,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  permit  me  to  make  a  very  brief 
statement? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  withhold  the  motion  until  after  the 
Senator  from  New  York  makes  a  s*:atement. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  am  not  complaining  at  all.  I  may  say; 
but  the  debate  so  far  has  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that 
I  was  a  lonely  Senator  here  advocating  something  in  which 
no  one  else  seemed  to  be  interested.  I  merely  wish  to  say, 
in  the  .first  place,  that  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
has  already  passed  an  almost  identical  bill.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate  has  considered  this  measure  and 
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has  reported  it  favorably.  A  very  distinguished  Senator  is 
associated  with  me  in  pressing  this  bill. 

h:,  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  I  desire  to  in.sert  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  names  of  organizations  endorsing  the 
bill.  I  shall  await,  however,  a  later  opportunity  to  address 
the  Senate  upon  the  whole  subject  matter.  I  now  ask  leave 
to  insert  the  names  of  organizations  which  not  only  have 
endorsed  but  are  actively  working  for  the  enactment  of  this 
particular  bill.  The  list  covers  the  legislatures  of  a  great 
many  States,  and  contains  nearly  all  of  the  organizations 
particularly  interested   in   humanitarian    problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ORC^NIZATIONS      WHICH      HA\-E      ENDORSFD      AND      WHICH      ARE     ACTU'ELY 
WORKING     IN     SUPPORT     OF     THE     ANTILYNCHING     EILL 

Cnlifornia  State  Legislature. 
ColcraUo  State  Legislature. 
Kan.sas  State    Legislature. 
Minne-sota  State  Legislattire. 
New  Jcrsfv  State  Legislature. 
Prnn?vlvania  State  L/'gislature. 
Ma.s.sachiisetts  State  Senate. 
Illinois  House  ot   Roprescutatives. 
Illinois  State  Senate. 
Ind:;;na   State   Assembly. 
Iowa  State  Legislature. 
New   York  State  Assembly. 

General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  , 

City  Council  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
City  Council  of  Duluth.  Minn. 
Amrrif'an  Federation  of   Labor. 
City  Council  ot  Denver,  Colo. 
The  federal  Council  of  Churches. 
National   Baptist   Convention.  Inc. 
Youne:  Women's  Christian  Association. 
Women  s   International   Loapue   for  Peace   and   Freedom. 
In'ornalional   Youth   Movement. 

National  Associatirn  for   the  Advancement  of   Colored  People. 
National  Association  of  Colored  Women. 
Am'-rican   Federation  of  Teachers. 
National  Council  of  Women. 
National  Council  of  Jevcish  Women. 
Young  People's  Sociali.st  League  of  America. 
Writers'  League  Against  Lynching. 
Maryland    Anti-Lynchlng   Federation. 
Congregational   Commusslon  on  Lynching. 

Chicago  Committee  on   Anti-Lynching  Legislation.  -.jj 

Co.mmittee  on  Race  Relations  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
National  Urban   League. 
The  League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 
The  Fellowship  of   Reconciliation. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  F*re^byterian  Church.  United 
States  of  .America. 

Congregational  and  Christian  Churches. 

The  Society  of  Congregational  Church  Women  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

New  York  City  Congregational  Church  Association. 
The  Church  League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)   Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Tlie  Methodist  Federation  of  Social  Service. 

Women's  Missionary  Council  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Bouth 

National  Council  of  Methodist  Youth. 

Philadelphia   MethodLst   Youth  Conference. 

Hartford   i  Conn  )   Federation  of  Churches. 

Toledo    lOhlo)    Council  of  Churches. 

Tlic  Josephite  Order  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Social  Justice  Commission  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rab'ois. 

Ccmmitiee  on  Social  Justice  of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  of 
America. 

.American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

Synagogue  Council   of  America. 

Hcly  Name  Society  of  Our  Lady  Queen  of  the  Angels  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Unity  Circle  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Oakland   (Calif.)    Council  o'  Church  Women. 

Interracial  Commission  of  vUdson  Church,  New  York  City, 

Interdenominational  Prcacliers'  Meeting  of  Greater  New  York 
and  vicinity. 

Nashville    (Tenn  )    Pastors'  As.sociation. 

Annual  Ohio  Pastors'  Convention. 

New  Orleans  Ministers'  Un  on. 

Chicago  Congregational  Ministers'  Union. 

Union  Ministers'  Meeting  of  Chicago. 

Jacksonville   (Fla.)    Ministerial  Alliance. 


North  Philadelphia   (Pa  \   Civic  Club 

People's  Employment  L*agtie  of  Maryland. 

Springhcld    (Ohio)    Colored  Men's   CounclL 

Atlanta   ( Ga  )    Chautauqua  CircUv 

Winter  Capital  Lodge  of  F:iks.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Clty-wide  Forum.  Baltimore.  Md. 

El  Pa.<;o   (Tex  )    Woman  s  City  Government  Club. 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  Greater  Cleveland. 

Kappa  Alpha  Psl 

Scarritt  College  for  Christian  Workers. 

Christian   Youth  Council 

Nashville   (Tenn  )    Committee  on  Interrnclal  Cooperation 

Camden    ( N.    J  i    Brotherhood    Day    Committee   of    the    National 
Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians 

St,  Mark's  Civic  Foruni  for  Adult  Ei'ucation.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Librarian  R^^search  Society.  Ix>5  Angeles.  Calif. 

Twenty-second  District    Republican    Club   of   New   York. 

Ciubmen's  B<'neliciul   League.  New  York  C.ty. 

Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation. 

Northeastern    General    Baptist    Convention   of   America.   Inc. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  C^n'^regatlons. 

Social  Service  Commis.^ioii  of  Piuladelphla. 

WouLin's  Political  Study  Club  of  Cal.fornia. 

Indiana  Cotincil  of  Federated  Ch.urch  Women. 

Tennes.see  Federation  of  Women  s  Cubs. 

.Atjora  Club,   Nu'hville    Tern. 

Women  of  St.  Janios  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church.  Allen- 
town.  Pa. 

District  of  Columbia  Departnient  of  tlie  American  Legion. 

Maryland  Departm.ent  of  the  American  Legion. 

National  Convention  of  Jewish  'V.'ar  Veterans. 

The   Hadassah.  Cleveland 

National  Federation  of  Temple  S  sterhoods. 

Exe-^utive  Committee  of  B'npi  B'rith. 

Uni't^d  Synagrgtje  of  .America. 

North  Harlem  Comm.unity  Council. 

General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

Farmer-Labor   Progressive   Federaticn   of   Wisconsin. 

General    Assembly    of    the    Presbyterian    Church    of    tlie    United 
States  of  America 

Ma.ssachusett.s  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

Pee  Dee  Conference  of  the  A.  M    F    Z.'-'n  Church    (South  Caro- 
lina ) . 

Interr.icial  Cctmcil  of  Ciiurch  W-  mm   (New  York  City). 

Cominuiiity  Church  Federnticn  ol   the  Northwe.st. 

American    Fcrieration    of    Goverr.mpnt    Employees. 

First  Episcopal  District  of  the  A    M    E    Church. 

National  B.ptist  Convention  of  Am.erica. 

Siuthern  Baptist  Convention. 

Young    Ncg-o   Democratic    Club    (Charleston.   W.    V^.) . 

A.  M    E    Preachers  M'-etmg    (Philadelphia,  Pa  ). 

Talladega  Chapter  of  the  American  Sccttsboro  Committee. 

Southern  Beneficial  League. 

American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism   (Houston,  Tex  ) . 

One   hundredth  Diocesan  Cv;nvention  of   the   Diocese  of  Chicago 
of  the  Protestant  Fpl';cot->al  Church 

American  Civil   Rights  .A.s.soc:ation.  Inc.    (New  York  City). 

College  of  Bishops  and  General  Boards  of  the  C.  M.  E    Church. 

Negro  Labor  A.««embly. 

Internationa!  Lac'.les  Garment   W-irlier?  Un1<^n 

Women's    Auxiliary    of   Trinity    Epi-copa!    Clnirch     Houston.    Tex, 

Civil   Liberties  League   of  the  Improved  Benevolent   and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Eiks  of  the  World.  Newark.  N.  J. 

Ladies    Aid     Society     of     NorhUl     Methodist     EpLscopal     Church, 
Houston.  Tex 

St.  Philips  Guild.  Hotiston.  Tex 

Church   Pnrents'   Council   and   W^^man's   Bible   Class  of  the   Park 
Place  Methodist  Church.  Houston.  Tex. 

St    Jcs-ph  College,  West  Hartford,  Conn, 

Screen   Actors'   Guild    (Los   Angeles- Holh^wood,    Calif.). 

Diocesan    Convention    of    the    Episcopal    Diocese    of    Rocheeter, 
N.  Y. 

Methodist  Epuscopal  Church — New  York  East  Annual  Conference. 

Washington    Heights    Peace   Committee.   New   York    City. 

Omega  Psl  Phi  Fraternity — third  district. 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi    (Twenty-sixth   Annual  Grand   Chapter,   Wash- 
ington. D.  C  ) . 

Icwa  Ftderation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs. 

National   Negro   Insurance   As.':ociation 

Insurance  Agents  Relief  Association.  Inc. 

Y.  W.  C,  A.  Summer  Conference,  Lake   Okobojl,  Iowa. 

Lawrence   F.   Flick   Forum   of   the   American   Catholic   Historical 
Society.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Christian  Front  Fortim,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Labor  Party 

National   Bar  Association. 

New  York  Lawyers  Guild. 

National  Conference  of  Dining  Car  Emplcyees. 

American  Society  for  Race  Tolerance. 

Committee    for    Industrial    Organization,    Atlantic    City    conven- 
tion. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

National  Student  Council  of  the  Y,  W.  C.  A. 
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Mr  WAGNER.    I  may  also  add  that 
Indicates  that  in  the  country  at  large 
the  people  favor  the  enactment  of  this 

Mr    BORAH.    Mr.  President,  the  Serator 
does  he   to  have  stand  his  last  sentenc? 
the  poll  shows  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
posed  letrtslatlon? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    They  are  in  favor  o 

lation. 

Mr.  BORAH.    That  is  better. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.    The  cl 

roll.  „        .  ^^ 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  tlie 

answered  to  their  names: 


Adanu 
Andrews 

A«hunt 
Aii«t:n 

BarkJey 

B^rry 

BUbo 

Bon* 

Borfth 

Brldgea 

Brown.  N  H. 

Buiklfy 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrne* 

C»pper 

C»r«way 

ChmTCK 

Clark 


Connally 

Copeiand 

DaviS 

EWeterlch 

Don&iiey 

Dufly 

El.cnder 

Frailer 

Ororge 

OI'"'*on 

Gillette 

Clan 

Qrave* 

Ore«n 

O'offey 

H»ic 

Harrison 

Hayden 
Herrlns 
Hitchcock 

Johnson.  Colo. 


King 

La  PoUette 

Lee 

Lewis 
Lodge 

L<:''.-an 

Loi.ergan 

Lundeen 

McAdoo 

MrCarran 

McGlU 

McKellar 

UrNary 

Maioney 

Miller 

Minton 

Murray 

Neely 

NruTls 

Nye 

OMahon^y 

Overton 

abstnce 


aiiswi 


Mr.  LEWIS.    I  reannounce  the 

tors  and  the  reasons  therefor,  as  sta 

can. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  'Mr 
Chair) .  Eighty-six  Senators  having 
a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  to  discuss  at  length  from   a 
objections  to  House  biU  1507,  the 
as  amended  by  the  Senate   Judiciary 
elected  to  discuss  the  question  as  no^ 
ate  from  a  different  angle.    It  is  no 
suggested  in  the  debates  already 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
to  the  fact  that  toward  the  end  of 
of  Congress  a  special  order  was 
the  Congress  of  farm  legislation 
presented  to  the  Senate  was  the 
ure  which  it  Is  now  the  purpose  of 
If  the  Senate  is  minded  to  consider 
matter  of  record,  of  course,  and  all 
fact,  that  It  was  ordered  that  the 
considered  next  after  the  disposition 
legislation. 

It  is  said  it  was  contemplated  tha 
vail  at  the  next  regular  session  of 
called  or  special  session  of   the 
granted,  and  I  think  it  ts  true.    It  is 
bill  is  ready  for  action  and  that, 
backing  this  particular  proposed  le 
bringing  it  forward  for  consideratioji 
on  that  point  that  I  wish  to  give 
views,  but  I  think  they  are  far  mofe 
I  think  they  are  the  views  of  the 

I  think  the  country  will  lock  with 
upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  State; 
its  time  in  an  effort  to  bring  up  for 
lynching  bill. 

I  make  that  statement  for  this 
called  in  extraordinary  session.    The 
States,  not  able  as  Governors  of 
affffV>n  to  a  consideration  of  matte^ 
has.  nevertheless,  specifically  set  for 
be  wished  the  Coagress  to  address 


November  18 


poll  recently  taken 

over  72  percent  of 

proposed  legislation. 

does  not  wi:rh. 

to  the  effect  that 

this  particular  pro- 


He  has 


antilynching  legis- 

k  will  now  call  the 
following  Senators 


Pepper 
Pitt  man 
Pope 
RadcUffe 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Shipstcad 

Smllh 

Steiwer 

TThomas.  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utab 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydtnts 

Vanc1*-nb«rg 

Van  Nuys 

Wa*;ner 

White 


of  certain  Sena- 
;ed  on  a  previous  rpU 


l^CHWKLLINBACH    in    thC 

ered  to  their  names. 


lot  my  purpose  at  this 
point  of  vievt'   the 
bill,  so-called, 
Committee.     I   have 
presented  to  the  Sen- 
new.  for  it  has  been 
upon  the  bill,  but  I 
in  all  seriousness. 
ijhe  last  regular  session 
for  consideration  by 
question  next  to  be 
antifcmching  bill,  the  meas- 
authors  to  bring  up, 
at  this  time.    It  is  a 
senators  remember  the 
bill  should  be 
)f  the  farm  bill  or  farm 


le;al 
antiynching 


hal 
Set  ate. 


mat  e 
Tie 


i;s 
1;. 


that  order  would  pre- 

he  Congress  or  in  any 

Congress.    That   may   be 

now  said  that  no  farm 

therefore,  those  who  are 

^slation  are  justified  in 

by  the  Senate.    It  is 

expression  to  my  own 

than  my  o^ti  views, 

country. 

more  or  less  derision 
if  it  continues  to  waste 
consideration  the  anti- 


reason:  We  have  been 

President  of  the  United 

States  to  limit  the 

contained  in  his  call. 

the  matters  to  which 
Itself  at  this  eztraordi- 


many 


rh 


nary  sessian.  He  has  enumerated  certain  m'^-^^^^s. 
car-d  a'tenticn  fir.t  to  the  fact  that  v.e  should  consider 
^■maner'  farm  iegi..Uuon.  The  Congress  recognized  the 
^c^^i^y  of  considering  pcru-.anail  farm  l.:gislation  before  it 

adjourned  last  August.  pprtiin 

ilie   President   ha.s   al^c.   caUed  our   aitcntion   to   certam 

other   legislation   ^hich   is   now   pending   in   the  Hou^e   of 

Represen:atives.     H.  has  directed  attention  to  the    act    ha 

we  are  confronted  by  a  reces^sion  m  ^^-'^^"^^^'  f,^^  ,^''^^^1 

the  general  tide  of  bu-~,inc.ss  and  of  comni.  rce  and  of  mdus- 

^  TL  United  Slates  is  lagging  or  receding,  and  he  has 

n^-it^d  the  Congress  to  give  special  attention  to  that  s  ua- 

tion   whirh  is  sufficient  in  and  of  it^df  to  arrest  the  atten- 

ton  of    the   Congress.    The   situation   is   cf    sufficient   im- 

r^rtanc-  and  gravity  in  and  of  itself  to  demand  immediate 

Suor  by  the  Congress  and  as  soon  as  the  Congress  was 

'^lllf  P^Sidcnt.  there  is  nothing  in  the  call  to  indicate  that 
the  Pres  d.-nt  had  m  mind  or  wished  or  de-ved  the  Congress 
to  consfcer  the  antilynchmg  b.Il.    The  leader  of  the  majonty 
i;  party  m  the  Senate  and.  so  far  ?^  that  goes,  the  leader  of 
the  majcnty  party  in  the  o:.her  body  of  the  legislative  branch. 
reco^niz.-'d  the  necessity,  at  least  the  advisability,  of  con- 
sidering onlv   those  matters  at   this  spc^cial  session  which 
we-e  of  supreme  or  special  impr-.rtance.     They  made  an  ap- 
peal, as  I  read  it  in  the  public  prrss.  to  the  Congress  itself 
lo  confine  its  considerations  to  such  matters.     Pres^jmably 
thev  had  m  mind  the  matters  covered  by  the  Executive  in 
h-scall  and  followed  up  by  the  Executive  in  his  message  to 
the  Ccrgre:.?  on  the  day  of  the  convening  of  the  special 
scsc.on.  'Nowhere  m  it  is  there  any  suggcstiun  of  consiaera- 
tion  of  antilynching  legislation. 

The  country  certainly  is  not  cf  a  mmd  to  cons.d^r  th^s 
kind  of  legislation  at  this  moment.  The  American  people 
will  regard  the  Senate  as  domg  httle  moie  than  trifling  with 
an  opp<irtunitv  to  serve  the  real  interests  of  America  if  it 
contmu^s  consideration  of  the  motion  to  take  up  this  par- 
ticular bin.  The  Senate  cAvcr,  it  to  itself  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  other  matters. 

Mr  President,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  nothing  else  is 
ready  Would  it  not  be  heartening  to  the  American  people 
if  even  the  respons.ble  committees  of  this  body  were  seriously 
co'^sid-nng  the  very  subject  matter  mentioned  in  the  Pres- 
ident's messaije?  Would  it  not  make  an  impression  upon 
th-  bunneso  of  America  if  the  Ccngre.io  had  the  courage  to 
say.  and  to  say  emphatically,  that  it  would  not  trifle  away  its 
time  w.th  th»-  consideration  of  this  bill  when  its  committees 
1  might  be  ccn.sidering  leg.alation  of  seme  importance  to  the 
American  people? 

It  so  happens  that  the  South  is  largely  an  agricultural 
secHcn.     I'  i.>  not  the  only  agricultural  .section  in  America, 
but  the  South  is  almost  exclus.vcly  agricultural  in  its  in- 
terests: that  is  to  say,  despite  the  development  cf  some  in- 
'   dustry  m  the  Sou'h,  despite  some  progress  along  industrial 
'   lines   '.vc  yet  remain  largf^ly  agricultural.     In  nearly  all  the 
\   Southeastern  States,  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  for  that 
matter,  '■he  apricuhural  interests  predominate.     Agriculture 
is 'so  cr  85  percent,  m  many  instances  almr-st  90  percent,  of 
the  business  of  those  States. 

What  should  a  Senator  from  the  Southeastern  cr  Southern 
State-^  do  in  respon.-e  to  the  call  issued  by  the  President? 
What  would  he  desire  to  do  for  his  people^  What  I  say  is. 
of  course,  equally  applicable  to  other  States;  but  it  has  special 
application  to  thp  whr.lc  South.  I  think  I  may  say — and  I 
think  every  SenafT  from  the  South  will  agree  with  the  state- 

'   ment that  it   was  the  pnrpo'-e   of   the  southern  Senators, 

whether  en  the  Agricultural  Committee  or  nut,  to  attend  the 
daily  sessions  of  that  committee  and  to  make  whatever  httle 
contribution  they  could  and  certainly  to  be  prepared  to  act 
promptly  and  intelligently  upcn  the  bill  that  might  be 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

I  repeat,  the  Senate  is  trifling  with  a  grave  situation.  There 
is  nothing  fanciful  m  the  President's  address  to  the  Congress 
when  he  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  recession  m  the  tide  of 
business  and  commerce  and  mdustry  m  the  Umted  States. 
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There  are  grave  reasons  for  that  statement  by  the  President. 
One  of  the  real  reasons  is  that  for  4  years  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  been  driven  under  whip  and  spur  to 
the  enactment  of  all  manner  and  kinds  of  social  legislation, 
the  burden  of  which  is  now  breaking  down  the  business  and 
the  industry  of  America.  Yet  here  we  are  asked  to  con- 
sider another  bill  in  the  opening  days  of  this  special  session 
called  by  the  President  for  specific  purposes.  When  all  the 
facts  amply  justify  the  Pre>ident  in  calling  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  particulir  objects,  when  all  of  the  cir- 
cimistances  existing  in  the  (country  demand  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  covered  by  the  President  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress,  yet  we  are  proceeding  with  a  motion 
to  take  up  for  consideration  an  antilynching  bill. 

I  have  already  suggested  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the 
farm  bill  is  not  ready.  No.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  ready; 
and  it  will  be  delayed  either  in  its  report  to  the  Senate  or 
in  its  consideration  by  the  Senate  by  every  day  of  the  time 
frittered  away  here  on  the  pending  motion  to  take  up  the 
antilynching  bill.  The  farm  legislation  is  quite  too  impor- 
tant to  every  man  representing  the  agricultural  States  in 
America,  it  is  certainly  quit*'  too  important  to  every  Senator 
from  the  Southeast  and  tlie  South  who  happens  also  to 
regard  thi.s  legislation  as  important,  to  be  hai>tily  accepted 
when  reported  here;  and  the  ability  of  Senators  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  that  leKislation,  to  attend  the  hearings 
before  the  Agricultural  Committee,  to  make  whatever  sug- 
gestions they  can  make  to  t]iat  committee,  would  immeasur- 
ably advance  the  progress  and  certainty  of  enactment  of 
farm  legislation  when  the  bill  comes  before  this  body  for 
consideration. 

I  desire  to  repeat,  because  the  distinguished  leader  of  the 
majority  party  may  not  have  heard  the  statem.ent,  that  it 
is  no  possible  excuse  to  say  there  is  nothing  ready.  I  desire 
to  say  that  it  would  be  far  more  heartening  to  the  American 
people,  it  would  be  far  more  heartening  to  the  great  forces 
of  democracy  in  America,  it  would  be  far  more  heartening 
to  every  little  business  enterprise  that  is  closing  down  and 
putting  out  of  employment  men  who  have  faithfully  ser/ed 
during  the  past  few  months  as  employees,  it  would  be  far 
more  heartening  to  every  interest  in  America,  if  the  news- 
papers could  only  say  that  the  members  of  other  committees 
of  the  Senate,  particularly  the  Finance  Committee,  were 
given  time  from  the  floor  ol'  the  Senate  to  give  real  consid- 
eration to  matters  that  the  Senate  must  consider. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Prcndent,  will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  GEORGE.     I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  leader. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  force  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor says.  While  he  did  not  mention  it,  I  presume  he  has 
reference  to  possible  tax  legislation,  because  that  is  the  only 
subject  of  which  the  Finance  Committee  could  take  any 
cognizance  wMch  would  have  any  effect  on  business. 

I  am  glad  to  assure  the  SJenator  and  my  other  colleagues 
that  I  am  as  anxious  as  is  :iny  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  take  up  tax  legislation  at  the  earUest  possible  date.  I 
think  much  can  be  done  by  the  Congress  in  the  way  of  tax 
legislation  that  will  offer  some  encouragement  to  business. 
Of  course,  however,  the  Sen  iter  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  cannot  take  up  tax  legislation  until  it  has  been  sent 
here  by  the  House.  While  theoretically  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee might  hold  hearings  on  a  possible  tax  bill,  it  has  not 
been  customary  to  do  that  until  the  House — which,  under 
the  Constitution,  must  originate  such  legislation — sends  over 
a  bill  so  that  the  Finance  Committee,  of  which  both  the 
Senator  and  I  are  members  may  know  the  basis  upon  v.liich 
we  are  to  proceed. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  consideration  of  the  motion 
to  take  up  this  bill,  or  tte  consideration  of  a  motion  to 
take  up  another  bill  that  is  ready  and  might  have  been 
under  consideration,  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
Finance  Committee  if  it  sa  v  fit  to  hold  hearings  or  to  pro- 
ceed awaiting  action  on  the  part  of  the  House;  or,  if  neither 
one  of  these  bills  had  been  taken  up  and  no  motion  had 
been  made  to  take  up  either  one  of  them,  and  we  had  done 


nothing  at  all  this  week,  and  adjourned  over  from  d.iy  to 
day  until  the  Agricultural  Committee  were  ready,  whether 
that  fact  would  have  stimulated  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Finance  Coniinittee  m  the  consideration  of  tax  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  plea.sed  to  make  an- 
swer to  the  di.'^tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
the  majority  leader,  without  the  slightest  critici-sm  of  his 
conduct  so  far  as  the  motion  now  before  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  desire  to  repeat.  Mr.  President,  and  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  distingui-shed  leader,  that  when  any  highly  controversial 
legislation  is  brought  before  the  Senate,  unquestionably  the 
Senate  cannot  do  anything  of  very  great  importance  in  its 
committees,  because  it  must  give  attention  to  that  highly 
important  and  highly  controversial  matter  before  the  Senate. 
This  matter  is  important,  as  we  think,  to  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  to  almost  a  third  of  it;  and  we  think  it  is  equally 
important  to  the  entire  country.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
dcubt  that  but  for  the  pending  motion  we  would  have  made 
much  progress  in  the  consideration  of  farm  legislation  this 
wetk.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  would  have 
made  much  prrgress  in  formulating  policies  with  respect 
even  to  tax  legislation,  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  we 
must  finally  await  the  action  of  the  House  before  we  can 
proceed  with  revenue  matters  in  this  body.  I  wi.sh.  how- 
ever, to  call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  the  fact  that  on  the  Senate  Calendar  ts  at 
least  one  revenue  measure,  and  it  is  quite  competent  and 
possible  and  proper  to  consider  that  measure  and  so  amend 
it  as  to  bring  some  real  relief  in  line  with  what  at  least  some 
of  us  have  interpreted  to  be  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  ihe 
President  in  his  message. 

Mr.  BARKI.EY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GEORGE.     I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  My  interruption  Ls  not  made  in  any  con- 
troversial sense,  because  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
knows  that  there  is  no  man  in  this  body  for  whom  I  have 
greater  admiration  and  respect  than  I  have  for  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  for  whose  ability  I  have  a  more  profound 
regard.  I  wish  to  .say.  however,  that  I  have  advised  m.em- 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  privately, 
and  I  am  willing  to  say  publicly,  that  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  cannot  meet  daily  both  in  the  m.orning  and  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  consideration  of  the  agilcultural  bill,  be- 
cause, so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  their  part  to  sit  here  from  day  to  day  and  listen  to 
speeches. 

I  realize  the  intere.st  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aericulturc  and  Forestry  in  this  su'oject,  and  their 
natural  desire  to  be  present,  so  that  if  anything  should 
occur  which  they  might  feel  called  upon  to  respond  to  or 
to  comment  upon,  they  would  be  able  to  do  so;  and  y-t.  in 
view  of  the  course  we  have  pursued  this  week.  I  have  felt  at 
liberty  to  advise  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  that  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
feel  compelled  to  rem.aln  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  rather 
than  to  consider  the  agricultural  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  bill  which  is  on  the  calendar,  it  does 
not  really  deal  with  revenue.  It  merely  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  certain  provisions  of  the  law  concerning  pubUcity 
of  income-tax  returns.  It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  if  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  take  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  that  more  or  less  harmless  bill  on  the  calendar 
to  wTite  a  revenue  bill  as  an  amendment,  and  send  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  House  would  do  what  it  has 
done  on  fonner  occasions — refuse  to  receive  that  bill,  and 
.send  it  back  here,  because  of  the  constitutional  provuiion 
that  the  House  exclusively  has  the  right  to  inaugurate  and 
initiate  revenue  legislation. 

Therefore  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  gain 
anything,  except  possibly  as  a  gesture,  by  using  that  bill 
as  a  vehicle  on  which  to  wTite  a  revenue  act  of  our  own  and 
send  it  back  to  the  House.    In  that  view  I  feel  that  I  have 
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the  concurrence  of  many  members 
Finance  themfielves.  Including  the 
mittee. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President.  I 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as 
but  this  IS  not  an  ordinary  situation 
the  ordinary  sessions  of  the  Congress 
called  in  extraordinary  session.    The 
the  purpose  of  considering  certain 
with  the  distinPTuLshed  Senator  frcm 
have  served  with  so  much  pleasure  ov 
committees  of  the  Senate — in  his  vie  ir 
were  to  proceed  with  the  consideratioi  i 
cially  controversial  provisions  of  tax 
House   might   not  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  the  pendency  upon  our 
merely  affects  indirectly  the  revenue 
am  trying  to  say  to  the  Senator 
hoped  to  say  to  the  country,  is  tha 
were  devoting  our  time  to  a 
matters  which  cannot  be  acted  upon 
sideration  would  be  heartening  to  the 
f ul  to  business,  and  would  be  helpful 
I  did  not  anticipate  the  necessity 
legislation  this  weelc.    I  do  not 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  quite  right 
him  for  it,  in  saying  that  he  has  don< 
Members  of  the  body — particularly 
bers  of  the  Agricultural  Committee, 
opportunity  to  give  consideration  to 
must  say  to  the  Senator,  however,  in 
part  of  the  country,  and  I  believe 
American  State,  ought  to  regard  the 
of  the  moat  important  meas\u:es  ever 
and  I  cannot  go  to  the  meetings  of 
tee  and  sit  in  that  committee  while 
t^rui  other  southern  Senators  cannot 
Senator  ought  to  be  asked  to  do  it 
the  Senate  a  highly  important 
controversy  and  very  deep  feeling 
all  of  us  know  from  experience  that 
go  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  get 
so  that  we  may  approach  the  real 
oa  afterward  In  the  proper  spirit, 
to  give  to  them. 

We  came  here  in  extraordinary 
the  President's  call;  we  came  here 
ters.    All  of  the  conditions  in 
matters  be  considered;  and  yet  we 
session  with  a  consideration  of  the 
antiljmching  bllL 

Mr.  President,  I  became  a  Membe|r 
ago  this  November.    I  came  here  a 
Congress  called  by  Mr.  Harding, 
United  States.    He  called  that 
of  considering  the  old  ship-subsid: 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
well  recalls  that.    Tliere  was  then 
of  the  Senate  an  antilynching 
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ing  bill — which  was  no  better  and 
ODe  now  before  us.    It  had  been 
perhaps,  but  certainly  I  am  able 
for  IS  years.    Even  the  Repubhcai^s 
antilynching  bill  at  Harding's 
gress.    President  Harding  called 
azxl  the  regular  session  came  on 
(la«d  around  here  a  Uttle  while 
ready  to  consider  the  ship-subsid3 
fl|>ecial  call.    But  our  Republican 
•ntilyxkching  bill  out.    They  said 
proposed  legislation. 

The  country  was  then  prosperoui 
In  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  business 
aitisfactory,  or  vor  reasonably 
any  immediate  catise  for  a  special  seftsion 
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quite  able  to  agree 
ordinary  proposition; 
This  IS  not  even  one  of 
Congress  has  been 
session  was  called  for 
patters.    I  quite  agree 
cntucky — with  whom  I 
the  Finance  and  oth'-r 
that  ordinanly,  ii  we 
of  tax  measures,  espe- 
revenue  measures,  the 
that  we   had  taken 
calendar  of  a  bill  which 
the  country.    What  I 
ver,  and  what  I  had 
the  very  fact  that  we   j 
of  these  important  | 
without  adequate  con- 
country,  would  be  help- 
X)  the  general  situation. 
of  bringing  forward  tax. 
we  could  do  it.    The 
and  I  want  to  commendi 
his  very  best  to  give  all 
those  who  are  not  mem- 
or  instance — the  fullest 
the  agricultural  bill.    ] 
all  seriousness,  that  my 
all  of  my  soul  every 
antilynching  bill  as  one 
o  come  before  Congress ; 
Agricultural  Commit* 
the  Senate  is  in  session, 
do  it.    Indeed,  no  other 
^  Whenever  we  have  before 
one  provoking  great 
very  deep  conviction, 
he  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
matter  out  of  the  way, 
problems  that  are  coming 
abd  with  the  proper  time 

s^sion;  we  came  here  at 
o  consider  certain  mat- 
demand  that  those 
^ome  here  and  start  thiB 
motion  to  take  up  the 
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pending  on  the  calendar 
old  Dyer  antilynch- 
not  any  worse  than  the 
for  15  years  before, 
establish  its  antiquity 
did  not  bring  out  the 
session  of  the  Con- 
session  in  November. 
December.    We  floun- 
b^ause  someone  was  not 
bill,  the  object  of  the 
brethren  did  not  bring  the 
tot  one  word  about  that 
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session  except  to  consider  the  one  particular  bill,  which  did 
not  lock  to  rhe  immediite  aiTe>t  of  a  retecimg  tide  of  busi- 
ness aad  commerce  and  mcustry.  but  which  locked  to  the 
long  future  of  the  countr>-,  as  the  Pl•e^:d^^nt  of  the  United 
States  liiought.  and  correctly  thought,  io  far  as  that  goes, 
and  h«;  desired  to  have  the  ship-suhsidy  bill  ccnsidered  be- 
cause it  was  difficult  to  secure  cnn-ideration  of  that  kind  of 
a  mea^jure  at  a  regular  se  s.on  of  the  Congres^s.  when  so  many 
other  measures  were  \X'.n^  pressed  for  consideration. 

AfUr  the  special  session  had  ended.  h:'wevpr.  the  propo- 
nent.^ of  the  antilynching  bill  brough:  it  out.  We  had  a  fight 
in  the  Senate  for  several  days  over  that  antilynching  bill, 
and  it  went  the  way  cf  all  other  antUs-nchmg  bills  which  had 
prece.i'd  :t;  it  went  rio-A-n  to  it-,  defeat  through  the  deter- 
mined, effort  of  Democra-.s. 

Not  an  of  the  Democrats  then  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
oppos?d  to  the  bl!  Some  nf  them  very  fra.-kly  said,  '^e 
must  support  the  bill."  But  the  IJem^crats  as  a  whole  then 
had  some  consideration  for  the  Democrat."  who  came  from 
that  section  of  the  country  to  which  this  legislation  has 
been  important  and  always  will  b°  imix-tant.  and.  if  I  may 
say  it  with  pardonable  pride.  Mr.  President,  that  section  of 
the  country  which  in  season  and  out  of  season  was  Demo- 
cratic when  Democrats  who  ansv.er'^d  the  roll  call  from 
other  parts  of  this  Nation  were  exceedingly  scarce  in  the 
States  which  regard  this  legislation  a^j  all-important,  and 
this  not  only  justifle.s  but  demands  tjiat  we  remain  in  our 
seats  and  stay  here  and  watch  every  move  that  is  made  to 
advance  this  bill  to  its  paiisage. 

My  recollection  is  that  we  had  about  34  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  at  that  tim.e.  though  I  have  not  verified  the  number. 
We  did  not  have  very  many,  but  we  did  have  some.  and. 
while  I  mean  no  critic.sm  of  my  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  EMr.  Baricley  1 .  and  I  appreciate  his  po.sition 
fully.  I  well  remember  the  day  when  the  antilynching  bill 
came  before  thLs  body,  when  that  great,  stalwart  Democrat 
from  Alabama.  Oscar  Underwo<:d  who  was  then  leading  the 
Dem(xratic  Party  in  the  Senate,  served  notice  across  the  aisle 
that  we  had  enough  votes  to  call  the  roll,  and  that  we  would 
stand  here  and  call  the  roll  until  that  antih-nching  bill  was 
withdrawn.  By  his  side  stood  two  great  Senators  from  Mis- 
sissippi, one  who  still  graces  this  body,  present  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Mr.  H.\.^rison',  and  the  other  that  dis- 
tingvushed  Amtrican  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Democratic 
administrations  all  the  while,  and  whenever  they  had  come 
into  power,  that  scholarly  gentien:an.  John  Sharp  Williams, 
now  passed  on  to  his  reward.  They  were-  just  some  of  the 
Senators  who  were  here,  but  they  said.  "You  cannot  put  this 
thing  over  as  long  as  we  have  enough  Democrats  to  call  the 
roll."  and  after  a  ver>'  few  day;  the  bill  was  withdrawn. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  in  a  Democratic  administration,  with 
the  power  of  the  Congress  repo.sed  safely  m  the  hands  of 
Democrats — and  I  criticize  n^  man  who  has  a  conviction 
favorable  to  the  bill  and  who  m.u.^t  support  it,  becau.se  it  is 
not  a  party  is.sue  and  cauno'  be  made  one — now.  with  the 
entire  picture  changed,  we  are  called  upon  to  take  up  this 
bill  at  a  time  when  the  business  oi  the  country  is  in  recession, 
at  a  time  when  the  tides  of  commerce  and  business  and 
industry  are  flowing  back,  at  a  tim.e  when  our  President  asks 
us  to  consider  certain  great  fundamental  matters  which 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Congre.s?. 

I  do  not  intend  to  talk  about  some  of  the  thmes  which  ought 
to  be  done  and  ought  to  be  considered.  The  President  has 
indicated  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  from  the  first  day 
of  our  convening  we  had  addre.^.^ed  ourselves  exclusively  to 
those  things  and  said  that,  whether  we  were  in  session  or  not. 
our  committees  would  be  at  wnrk.  and  we  were  going  to  con- 
sider these  matters  which  were  important  to  the  country. 
already  the  country  would  be  feeling  better  about  it.  The 
people  of  the  country  would  have  thought  we  meant  business. 
Instead  of  that,  the  antilynching  bill  is  called  forth — one 
would  think  for  the  purp<^se  of  dividing  the  Democrats,  one 
would  think  for  the  purpose  of  creating  discord  in  the  ranks 
of  the  majority  party  We  had  enou>ih  of  that  last  session. 
Nothing  better  could  be  found  to  serve  that  purpose  even  if 
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someone  who  was  an  enemy  of  the  Democratic  Party  had 
suggested  that  we  proceed  wi'  h  the  consideration  of  the  most 
highly  controversial  measure  that  could  be  thrown  into  the 
teeth  of  that  part  of  this  Naion  which  on  occasion  has  fur- 
riished  the  only  Democrats  to  stand  here  and  fight. 

But  things  are  changed.  We  are  going  to  have  great  social 
reforms.  Long  before  we  had  anything  like  economic  secuuty 
we  had  to  ha\e  social  security,  and  we  had  to  have  social 
security  with  a  vengeance,  and  nobody  stopped  to  count  the 
cost  of  it — nobody  but  business,  which  is  now  struggling  under 
its  weight. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  welfare  legislation,  and  in  a  great 
emergency  fundamental  I>emocratic  doctrine  must  be 
thrown  to  the  winds  by  a  Democratic  Congress, 

Mr.  President,  the  rights  of  the  American  States  were 
not  destroyed  by  the  War  between  the  States.  Oh,  yes; 
the  war  settled  the  asserted  right  of  the  State  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union  and  the  asserted  power  of  the  State  to 
nullify  an  act  of  the  Congr2ss  of  the  United  States  within 
the  grant  of  power  given  tc-  the  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  that  sense  State  rights  passed  away  when  Lee 
surrendered  his  sword  to  that  gallant  Federal  general  at 
Appomattox,  but  only  in  thit  sense.  The  wild  doctrines  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  were  never  recognized  by  the  Congress  or 
the  courts  until  long  after  the  War  between  the  States. 
That  did  not  destroy  great  State  rights.  That  hardly  af- 
fected the  right  of  States.  That  reaffirmed  the  importance 
of  States  in  the  American  system  of  government.  It  put 
at  rest  once  and  for  all  the  right,  sometimes  asserted,  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  a;id  the  right,  sometimes  asserted. 
North  as  well  as  South,  to  nullify  an  act  of  the  Congress; 
but  in  no  other  respect  did  it  destroy  the  State. 

Now,  a  strange  new  doctrine  has  grown  up,  the  strange 
new  doctrine  that  the  Feceral  Government  may  do  any- 
thing, not  by  an  honest  application  of  the  powers  given  lo 
the  Congress  by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  people  who 
framed  it  but  by  stretching  it  and  by  twisting  it;  and  in  this 
good  year  of  grace  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  under  the 
power  to  tax — which  fairly  is  a  power  to  tax  for  the  general 
welfare,  not  for  the  benefit  of  individual  persons  or  citizens, 
whether  of  the  State  or  of  the  Nation,  but  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States — Congress  could  act  and  could 
raise  money  and  could  then  use  it  for  any  purpose  it  saw 
fit,  provided  it  weis  used  for  a  general  and  not  for  a  specific 
purpose. 

That  decision — I  say  it  v.ith  all  respect  to  the  Supreme 
Court — never  could  have  b^en  rendered  unless  that  Court 
itself,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  had  yielded  to  the  power- 
ful pre.<=sure  of  political  trends,  because  it  is  not  law,  and 
never  has  been  law  until  the  Supreme  Court  laid  it  down:  and 
if  given  but  a  reasonable  and  normal  extension  it  will,  of 
course,  practically  destroy  the  States.  It  can  have  no  other 
legitimate  effect. 

The  only  right  of  the  States  that  I  have  heard  asserted 
since  we  Democrats,  who  are  supposed  to  have  some  attach- 
ment to  fundamentals,  came  into  power,  was  that  last  dying 
gasp  uttered  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  States  when  we  un- 
cermoniously.  or  ceremoniously,  executed  the  eighteenth 
amendment,  and  gave  back  to  the  States  that  wanted  it  the 
right  to  buy  and  to  soil  and  to  use  and  to  engage  in  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  drinks. 

But  when  it  comes  to  preserving  anything  that  is  worth 
while  for  the  sake  of  immediate  political  advancement,  for 
the  sake  of  mere  passing  popularity  that  a  breath  has  made 
and  a  breath  can  blow  awa.v,  we  are  willing  to  surrender  all 
of  the  rights  of  the  States — all  of  them! 

Let  me  consider  this  very  bill  for  just  a  minute.  I  did  not 
want  to  make  a  speech  today.  Not  many  Senators  know 
what  the  bill  provides.  If  they  did  they  would  not  vote  to 
take  it  up,  nor  would  they  vote  to  pass  it.  It  first  has  a  pious 
Invocation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  We  have  lately 
adopted  that  habit  in  respect  to  legislation.  We  piously  in- 
voke the  American  Constitution  and  all  of  the  beatitudes 
and  noble  impulses  that  appeal  to  the  humanitarian  senti- 
ments of  the  world,  and  put  that  up  at  the  head  of  our  legis- 


lation as  a  caption.  That  adds  much  to  it.  It  has  .lust 
about  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  poetry  at  the  head  of  the 
work  of  some  writer  whose  actual  production  would  never 
have  broken  into  print  otherwise  than  through  a  book  whose 
publication  he  himself  paid  for.  But  the  fram.ers  of  the  bill 
invoke,  as  I  said,  the  fourteenth  amendment.  They  use  it 
as  a  sort  of  a  pious  fraud  to  the  text  that  follows,  and  then 
they  proceed.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  ,iust 
what  they  proceed  to  do.  This  is  the  real  beginning  cf  the 
bill. 

It  is  the  second  section.  The  other  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  just  a  reprint  of  somebody's  interpretation  and 
adaptation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Now  we  come  lo 
the  bill,  and  the  second  section  of  it  provides  that  any  as.sem- 
blage  of  three  or  miore  persons  which  shall  exrrci.'^e  or  at- 
tempt to  exercise,  by  physical  violence  and  without  authority 
of  law,  any  power  of  correction  or  punishment  over  any  citi- 
zen or  citizens  or  other  person  or  persons  in  the  custody  of 
any  peace  officer,  or  suspected  of  a  particular  crime,  or  who, 
after  having  been  con\-icied.  is  awaiting  the  execution  cf  his 
sentence  for  a  particular  offense,  shall  constitute  a  mob 
within  the  meaning  of  the  bill. 

Now.  what  does  the  bill  propose  to  do?  Here  is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  exercising  the  right  or  the  asserted 
right  of  going  into  Virginia  or  into  Wisconsin  and  creating  a 
crime  when  three  of  the  citizens  of  that  State  get  together 
and  .say,  "We  are  going  to  exercise  the  power" — unlawfully. 
be  it  said,  without  authority  of  law — or  "We  are  going  to  try 
to  exerci.se  the  power  to  correct  someone  for  an  offen.se.  or  to 
punish  him  for  an  offense,  or  to  execute  him  for  an  offense." 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  asked  to  go  into  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  declare  that  it  is  a  Federal  offense — 
not  a  State  offense  but  a  violation  of  a  Federal  statute — for 
three  persons  to  do  so-and-so  in  that  State.  If  Congress  may 
do  that,  it  may  say  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  for  two 
persons  to  do  it;  and  if  Congress  may  do  that,  it  may  say 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  law  for  one  person  to  do  it.  If  Con- 
gress may  say  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  that  it  shall 
constitute  an  Illegal  mob,  arl  unlawful  assemblage,  for  three 
p)er.sons  to  get  together  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  correc- 
tive punishment  or  even  ."^erious  injury  upon  another  person 
who  is  supposed  to  have  committed  or  who  has  committed  a 
particular  offense  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  Congre.ss  may 
widen  the  scope  of  the  offenses  and  may  say,  whenever  it  is 
neces.sary  to  say  it,  that  if  two  or  three  or  more  persons  pet 
together  in  any  State  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  open  a 
house,  or  stopping  a  railroad  train,  or  stealmg  cattle,  or  com- 
mitting any  other  offense  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  his  life 
or  his  liberty  or  his  property,  the  Federal  Government  may 
step  in  and  make  that  a  Federal  offense. 

Mr.  LEWIS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  yield. 

Mr,  LEWIS.  Recognizing,  as  I  know  the  whole  Senate 
does,  the  ability  of  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia,  both  as 
a  jurist  and  as  a  lawyer,  I  ask  him  where  he  finds  any  differ- 
ence between  vesting  in  the  Federal  courts,  as  we  have  as- 
sumed to  do.  the  right  to  go  into  States  r.nd  punish  for 
kidnaping  if  one  citizen  of  a  State  shall  kidnap  another  and 
take  him  wherever  he  pleases,  and  vesting  in  the  Federal 
courts  the  right  to  try  and  punish  for  a  lynching.  Docs  my 
able  friend  see  any  difference  in  principle  between  the  two 
proposals  ? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Not  if  the  kidnaping  is  wholly  within  the 
State;  and  I  do  not  understand  that  we  have  undertaken 
to  make  kidnaping  a  Federal  offense  where  it  occurs  wholly 
within  the  State,  is  confined  to  the  State,  and  those  engaged 
in  it  never  cross  the  State  line. 

But  I  am  coming  right  back  to  the  bill.  Here  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government  exercising  the  power  through  its  Congress 
to  declare  it  to  be  a  Federal  offense  for  tliree  people  in  any 
American  State  to  do  a  certain  act.  It  can  go  out  in 
North  Dakota  and  say  to  three  men,  "You  are  guilty  of  a 
Federal  offense  because  the  Congress  has  said  you  are  a 
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mob;  you  are  an  unlawful  assembly 
that  to  citi2ens  of  a  State  not  for  1 
a  single  great  grant  of  power  given 
by  the  people  when  they  created  t 
Federal  Government  can  do  that  in 
It  can  do  it  in  the  case  of  cattle 
case  of  ordinary  theft;  it  can  do  it 
in  the  category  that  affects  a  man's 
property,  because  the  fourteenth 
givmg  equal  protection  to  every 
liberty — and  elements  of  liberty  are 
We  have  fallen  into  a"  loose  way 
talking   about   capitalism.     I   wish 
moments    on    that    subject.    Capi 
states !     Some  of  our  great  modem 
that  the  capitalistic  sUte  is  either 
executed.    What  is  capitalism? 
was  long  ago  defined  by  one  of  the 
world  as  simply  the  conserved  or 
day:  that  is  all.    It  is  merely  what 
he  has  maintained  himself  for  the 
care  of  his  family  out  of  his  daily 
capital  starts.    Someone  else  up  th^ 
It  when  he  has  climbed  high  in  our 
and  commerce,  but  that  Is  the  way 
tal  la  nothing  in  the  world  but 
previous  day  or  week  or  month.    It 
but  that  is  aU  it  is. 

And  what  is  capitalism?    Do  yon 
is  the  product  of  our  great 
sources;  we  had  the  greatest  Umbe- 
to  any  people  upon  this  globe.    We 
remains  of  that  great  timber  belt 
ductive  soil  that  Providence  ever 
capable  of   reproducing  the  great 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to 
great  mineral  resources,  resources 
of  the  earth,  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Atlantic.    We  had  all  these, 
tal?    They  did  not  make  a  dolla 
these,  but  did  they  make  any  weal^ 
wealth.    But  when  men  with 
land  and  go  down  into  the  earth 
reached  heavenward  all  over  this 
great  natural  resources  into  usefu 
saved  a  little  above  the  cost  of 
and  marketing  the  product,  then 
capital  made  in  America,  as 
brought  across  the  ocean. 

Yet  in  our  modem  day. 
President,  It  has  suddenly  been 
has  outlived  Its  day  and  time  anc 
or  must  be  executed,  and  that  thi 
better  it  will  be.    Well,  we  are 
that  road.    Some  day  we  will 
were  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  at 
pretty  nearly  putting  it  out  of 
at  the  United  States  does  not 
dmt  of  the  United  States  has 
in  some — ^I  will  not  say  all. 
agree  with  him  always— of  the 
tals.    Hm  President  of  the  Unitec 
Cmgress  to  turn  back  and 
element  in  business  and  commerce 
at  least,  the  security  of  property 
turn  back  and  relieve  business  ~ 
unduly  press  it.    He  has  pointed 
of  the  things  that  are  acting  as 
sion  and  on  prosperity  in 
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The  Congress  can  say 
purpose  of  protecting 
o  the  Federal  Congress 
Constitution.     If  the 
the  case  of  a  l>-nchinfe. 
it  can  do  it  in  the 
the  case  of  any  crime 
ife  or  hi5  Uberty  or  his 
stands  intact, 
of  those  elements  of 
what  they  are. 
n  the  United  States  of 
to   digress    for    a    few 
.1  alism    and    capitalistic 
reformers  have  discovered 
or  dying  or  must  he 
What  Is  capital?     Capital 
1  wading  economists  of  th^ 
pi  eserved  labor  of  yester- 
one  has  left  over  after 
and  after  he  has  taken 
That  is  the  way  all 
ladder  may  manipulate 
modem  world  of  business 
all  capital  starts.    Capv- 
saving  of  latx)r  of  a 
nay  not  be  called  capital. 
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the  fact  that  he  has  called  us 
important  matters,  E>emocrats 
lynching  bill  and  proceed  with 
pass  it. 
If  I  were  reasonably  sure  that 
been  its  critic,  but  I  know 
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think,  Mr.  President.  It 
;s?    We  have  great  re- 
belt  that  God  ever  gave 
still  have  the  remnants  or 
We  have  the  most  pro- 
^ave  to  any  people,  a  soil 
timber  belts  that   once 
Pacific.    And  we  had 
had  lain  In  the  bowels 
Ihe  far  West  clear  back  to 
did  they  make  any  capi- 
of  capital.    We  had  all 
•J    Not  a  dollar  of  actual 
began  to  work  the 
handle  the  timber  that 
I^ation,  and  converted  those 
goods  and  products,  and 
and  fabricating 
we  had  the  first  penny  of 
contradistinguished  from  that 
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particularly  at  this  time.  Mr. 
^scovered  that  capitalism 
It  is  either  dead  or  dying 
quicker  it  is  executed  the 
proceeding  very  nicely  along 
wake  up  to  find  out  that  we 
jxecuting  capital;  we  were 
business.    But  the  President 
to  do  that.    The  Presi- 
sound.  thoroughly  so«nd 
I  have  not  been  able  to 
underlying  fundamen- 
States  has  now  asked  the 
the  reasonable  pirofit 
and  industry,  to  recognize. 
He  has  even  asked  us  to 
some  of  the  burdens  that 
I  >ut  almost  specifically  some 
brake  on  business  expan- 
But,  notwithstanding 
to  consider  these  most 
wfnt  us  to  take  up  the  anti- 
its  discussion  and  perhaps 


Jhe  Supreme  Court — ^I  have 
jerfectly  weU  what  the  Su- 


nreme  Court  has  done  ;n  this  year.  193' 
S'rhere  to  apoloaze  for  be:n.  able  ^^r:"^^'^^"^ 
has  done— but  if  I  were  rpa.sonably  sure  that  tht-  Court  ^oxilcl 
?i>ld  no'mo;' to  the  pre.s.ure  of  ^^^^^^^^,'^^^ 
have  the  sliehte.st  doubt  on  earth  that  this  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  "e  thrown  out  of  tne  ..ndow  the  -oment  it  j^e^h^d 
that  Court-  in  fact.  I  do  not  s»e  huw  the  Cu-t  coma  pos 
s  bW  sSa  n   t  unc^er  anv  permissible  Mew  that  may  be  enter- 
tl^nPri  bv  men^f    h.  inteUis.nce  of  these  ccrr.posmg  the 
rmt^lip"o7the  court.     But  I  cio  not  de.re  now  to  disc^^ 
the  ccnstitutionahty  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  cons.acr  the  facts^ 
'"^'l^e  congress  of  the  UniWd  States  us  ^-"^  ;^-^,^^;^-V^^ 
an  act  conunitted  by  three  citizens  or  ^^ °. . ^^  '^^ ^JJ  ^^! 
nri7en  in  ViTKima  is  a  cnme.     It  may  be  that  a  bare  ma 
lority  are  gomg  to  say  that  if  tliree  i>oplo  cor.cpire  to  steal 
a  cow  in  the  State  of  Utah,  that  .s  a  Fed  ral  offense  m  the 
lta°rof  uVah   and  the  people  of  that  State  may  be  brough 
under  a  la^  of  that  kind.     I  said  this  question  --3  ^mportant 
to  the  Democratic  Party,  and  I  said  ^\^-^  ^;!^,;X^J1'  "^ ^^ 
south,  but  It  is  of  equal  miportance  to  every  State  of  this 

""'l^fthe  congress  of  the  United  State..  proVide  what  shall 
constitute  an  offense  m  Lcui.iana.  let  the  Congre.^  of  the 
United  States  declare  what  shall  constitute  an  offense  or 
cnme  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  thp  hour  will  come  when 
,  the  powerful  States  of  tins  Union  will  say  whatever  hey 
wish  to  say  as  to  what  shall  constitute  a  crime  in  your  State. 
Mr  President.  Then  your  people  will  get  somebody  else  to 
represent  them  in  this  body  ju^t  as  surely  a..  God's  sun  shines 

in  the  heavens.  . 

Mr   McKELLAR.     In  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  the 

Senator  will  probably  recall  that  m  1922.  when  a  bill  similar 

;  to  thp  one  now  p.^ndin£;  was  before   the  Senate,  a  distin- 

gu^shed  Senator  from  California.  Mr.  Shortndge.  took  the 

i  lead  in  presenting  the  bill  w  the  Congress,  and  subsequently 

I  as  I  r-^member.  when  he  c  ame  before  the  people  they  recaUed 

i  him    and  he  shortly  thereafter  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of 

the  body.     I  merely  make  that  suggestion  to  those  who  are 

so  anxious  to  secure  vot<-s  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.    GEORGE.     Tlie    Senator    from    Tennessee    is    quite 
right.    The  places  that  knew  our  distinruLshed  and  delight- 
ful friend  from  California  knew  hmi  no  more  after  a  sub- 
sequent election,  and  what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
stated  was  one  of  the  reason.5  why  they  did  not  know  him. 
It  IS  all  right  to  go  out  and  say.  '•Here  arr-  States  that  do 
not  give   ample  protection   to  our  colored  friends" — and  I 
call  them  friends.    It  is  all  right  to  pander  to  their  leaders 
and  to  bring  forward  legislation  of  this  kind  in  the  Senate 
when  even  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  reminding 
us  that  the  business  tide  is  receding  and  that  we  ought  to 
give  immediate,  direct,  and  prompt  attention  to  other  prob- 
lems, rather  than  bring  forth  thus  kind  of  legislation.     But 
when  the  people  back  in  the  States  understand  that  men 
whom  they  did  not  elect  and  for  whom  they  did  not  vote, 
many   of   whom   are   wholly   unknown   to   them,   have   de- 
clared what  acts  upon  their  part  shall  constitute  a  simple 
crime,  when  they  understand  that  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  48  States  have  gone  to  Washington  and  have  said, 
"We  find  that  in  some  Southern  State  or  in  some  Western 
State  some  fellows  do  not  act  a^  we  think  they  ought  to  act, 
and  when  their  act  results  in  the  deprivation  of  life  or  lib- 
erty or  property,  though  it  be  a  little  bull  calf"— life  or  lib- 
erty or  property — it  is  a  Federal  crime  in  Colorado  or  Wyo- 
ming or  Ohio  or  Indiana  or  Georgia  or  Florida  or  elsewhere — 
does  anyone  think  the  American  people  are  going  to  relish 
that? 
I       Does  any  Senator  think  the  people  are  going  to  believe 
'  we   are  great   reformers  and   that   we   have  done   a  mag- 
nificient  piece  of  work  for  a  dowTitrodden   and  oppressed 
people  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  assert  their  rights 
in  a  civilization   which  is  constantly   advancing  and  con- 
stantly giving  them  more  and  more  riahts.  as  it  undertakes 
to  give  higher  and  greater  benefits  to  all — white,  black,  yel- 
low, or  what  not?     Does  anyone  think   they  are  going  to 
relish  that?    Not  unless  they  have  lost  every  single  bit  of 
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devotion  to  ordinary  principles  of  home  rule;  not  unless  th^^y 
have  become  .strangers  to  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  democracy:  not  unless  they  are  completely  dominated  by 
an  alb'n  philosophy  which  has  no  part  or  parcel  in  America. 
No;  t.hey  are  not  going  to  do  it.     They  will  not  do  it. 

If  any.  State  wants  to  enact  a  particular  law  through  the 
representatives  of  its  own  people,  though  that  law  might 
not  satisfy  some  other  States,  though  it  might  not  be  suited 
to  .«:ome  other  States,  that  is  a  different  question.  That  is 
not  what  this  bill  does.  After  its  pious  platitudes  taken  from 
the  fourteenth  amendment  plus,  it  starts  out  with  the  propo- 
sition that  if  three  people  in  a  single  American  State  any- 
where, without  the  people  of  that  State  ever  having  been 
consult<^d.  without  their  having  affirmatively  acted — they  may 
have  a  minor  voice  in  this  body  or  the  body  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol — that  if  three  people  do  a  particular  thing 
it  shall  constitute  the  forming  of  a  mob  or  unlawful  as- 
semblage, and  shall  be  considered  a  crime. 

Does  any  Senator  think  his  people  are  going  to  relish  that? 
Does  any  Senator  think  they  are  going  to  tolerate  that  in 
America  because  it  is  professed  that  Senators  want  to  do 
something  for  those  who  sometimes,  though  much  less  often 
than  in  former  years,  as  every  man  from  any  State  of  the 
Nation  must  know,  are  the  subject  of  mob  violence,  of  horrid, 
horrible,  brutal  outrage,  w'hich  no  one  defends? 

Mr.  President,  we  love  the  Negro.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Loui.Niana  fMr.  Overton]  knows  with  what  affection 
they  are  held  by  the  people  of  his  State  and  generally  in  the 
South.  We  love  the  Negro  for  a  much  greater  reason  than 
his  new-found  friends  like  him.  I  do  not  impute  insincerity 
of  affection  even  to  those  who  know  little  of  the  Negro  as  a 
Negro;  but  we  love  him.    We  try  to  protect  him. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  authors  of  this  bill  that  as  a 
sim.ple  judge  up>on  the  bench  I  have  gone  through  the  dead 
of  the  night  to  the  place  where  a  mob  had  been  formed,  once 
to  protect  a  white  man,  more  than  once  to  protect  the  life 
of  a  poor  colored  man  charged  with  and  convicted  of  the 
most  .serious  offen.scs.  I  have  gone  down  alone  or  with  but 
one  single  court  official — possibly  a  reporter — by  my  side, 
without  an  arm,  without  a  weapon.  I  have  gone  down 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  these  poor,  humble,  unfortu- 
nate people  every  bit  of  protection  that  I  could  give  them. 
Through  all  the  years  the  judges  and  the  officers  of  the  law 
in  the  South  have  striven  and  have  done  their  best.  Tliey 
could  not  always  succeed.  They  will  not  succeed  any  better 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

The  distinguished  authors  of  this  bill  have  condemned 
murder,  but  murder  recurs  in  their  States;  crime  recurs  in 
every  American  State  day  after  day.  The  record  of  crime  in 
America  is  something  honible  to  contemplate,  but  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  into  law  wiD  not  stop  it. 

I  have  no  desire  to  talk  about  myself,  of  course,  and  I  have 
no  disposition  to  assume  for  a  moment  that  I  have  done 
anything  more  or  been  willing  to  do  anything  more  than 
any  other  official  or  man  in  private  life  in  the  South.  I 
simply  know,  as  one  bom  among  my  colored  friends,  as  one 
who  has  lived  with  them  and  has  been  brought  up  prac- 
tically by  them,  that  the  best  men  and  the  strongest  influ- 
ences in  the  white  race  cannot  save  them  at  times  against 
an  outbreak,  against  violence — just  as  the  hopes  and  prayers 
of  every  woman  in  the  South  cannot  save  her  sister  some- 
times from  a  horrible  outrage;  just  as  the  longings  and  the 
aspirations  and  the  courage  and  the  devotion  of  men  every- 
where in  America  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  cannot  stop  crime,  cannot  stop  murder,  cannot  stop 
arson,  cannot  stop  kidnaping,  cannot  eradicate  the  rack- 
eteers, cannot  wholly  stop  crime  of  any  kind.  The  en- 
lightened citizenship  can  try,  and  they  are  going  to  try; 
but  this  bill  will  not  make  them  try.  This  bill  will  not  lift 
a  s.ngle  arm  in  defense  of  the  helpless  man  who  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  mob  more  than  would  be  lifted  if  it  never  were 
pa.ssed.  Indeed,  this  bill  will  strip  the  victim,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty,  of  all  the  protection  he  now  has  in  many 
States  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  President,  I  read  the  second  section  of  the  bill  just  to 
show  you  what  the  authors  of  the  measure  start  out  to  do 
by  the  proposed  legislation.  Then  the  bill  proceeds  to  say 
that  if  any  officer  of  the  law  fails,  neglects,  or  refuses  to 
prevent  a  mob  from  taking  someone  suspected  of  cnme  or 
guilty  of  crime,  either  before  he  is  arrested  or  after  he  Is 
arrested,  or  even  after  he  is  tried,  that  officer  is  guilty  of  a 
Federal  offense.  Democrats  want  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration to  reach  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  power  down 
into  the  States  and  close  its  grip  about  the  throat  of  a 
State,  about  the  very  officer  of  the  State,  the  peace  officer, 
who  guards  their  homes  and  their  places  of  business.  Demo- 
crats want  to  do  that! 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  if  the  sheriff  of  the  county  fails 
to  prosecute  a  single  one  of  the  three  men  or  more,  he  has 
committed  a  Federal  crime — that  is,  of  course,  assuming 
that  he  knows  or  can  find  out  who  they  were — and  he  may 
be  fined  $5,000  and  sent  to  the  pemtentiary  for  5  years. 
Not  only  that,  but  somebody  may  comie  out  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  or  out  of  the  State  of  Florida  up  to  the  Attorney 
General's  office  and  make  an  affidavit  that  a  mob  of  three 
men  have  gotten  together  and  have  frightfully  beaten  up 
•John  Smith,  or  perhaps  broken  his  arm,  or  perhaps  killed 
him.  and  the  Attorney  General  is  to  start  prosecutions,  and 
later  on  the  Attorney  General  is  to  go  down  there  and  sue 
the  county — sue  the  county  because  a  single  policeman 
failed  to  do  his  duty — and  get  the  money.  Tliat  is.  they 
think  they  will  get  the  money.  Tliey  will  not  even  get  the 
judgment.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Senate  and  the  House  together  constituting  the  Congress, 
are  going  to  say  that  those  things  coni^titute  a  cnme  when 
they  are  done  by  the  sheriff  of  a  little  Orepon  county. 

Try  it,  gentlemen,  if  ycu  will.  Try  it  in  the  name  of  your 
love,  genuine  or  supposed,  for  any  race,  or  any  unfortunate 
part  of  all  of  our  races.  Try  it:  but  you  put  the  noo.'^e  about 
your  necks;  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  powerful 
States,  in  hours  of  excitement,  in  hours  of  frenzy,  perhaps 
in  hours  when  the  darkest  pajjes  in  our  history  are  about 
to  be  written,  will  come  here  and  declare  that  for  cnme  in 
your  State  which  your  people  never  would  be  willing  to 
condemn  as  crime:  and  they  will  send  th?  long  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  down  into  your  Sia:e  to  punish  your 
citizens. 

What  is  the  import  of  all  that?  If  Congress  may  declare 
it  a  crime  for  three  persons  to  do  certain  acts,  and  make 
it  a  Federal  offense  for  a  peace  officer,  a  high  sherifT.  or  a 
simple  bailiff,  to  fail  or  neglect  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  that  offense,  and  if  the  Attorney  General  may  go  down 
there  and  institute  prosecutions  and  suits,  then  it  must  fol- 
low that  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  may  on 
occasion  be  carried  dowTi  into  your  Stale  to  enforce  upon 
your  people  a  law  which  your  legislature  never  passed,  and 
perhaps  a  law  which  your  legislature  would  not  pass;  and 
we  do  all  this  in  the  name  of  democracy,  and  of  the  party 
which  has  boasted  that  it  has  defended  the  prmciples  of 
democracy.  We  do  all  this  when  any  man  with  American 
blood  in  his  veins  must  know  that  all  over  Europe  the  soil 
was  red  with  the  blood  and  the  fields  were  white  wnth  the 
bones  of  men  who  died  for  home  rule,  for  the  right  to  gov- 
ern their  own  affairs,  who  died  fighting  against  just  such  an 
iniquity  as  this. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  strip  from  the  defenseless  per- 
son, whether  white  or  black,  in  every  State,  the  strongest 
protection  that  he  now  has,  and  that  is  the  devotion  of 
the  px'ople  for  law  and  for  order,  the  determination  of  all 
the  right-minded  people  in  the  community  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  and  to  give  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men, 
whether  white  or  black,  whether  red  or  >ellow.  regardless 
of  race  or  of  religion  or  of  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
This  bill  will  strip  them  of  the  strongest  shield  they  have,  be- 
cause I  tell  you  now  that  the  shield  that  held  together  the 
civilization  of  the  South  in  the  most  trying  period  through 
which  any  section  of  America  has  ever  been  called  to  pass  was 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  tiie  devotion  of 
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and  to  law  and  to  order. 


protection,  because  you 
courts  cannot  sustain  It, 


men  and  women  to  the  Constitution 

These  the  Senate  is  asked  to  thrt:w  to  the  winds  for  the 
doubtful  the  dubious,  the  perfectly  worthless  addiUonal  pro- 
tection which  we  may  think— since  rely,  be  it  said— tha:  we 
are  giving  to  the  weak  and  defenseless  men  and  women  who 
sometimes  are  the  victims  of  mob  vijlence 

You  will  not  give  them  additiona 
cannot  pa.ss  this  law.  or  at  least  the  .    ^  ♦ 

without  utterly  destroying  the  American  State.    It  does  not 
•eem  to  be  very  important  to  soms  people  that  the  States 
exist     We  have  fallen  upon  the  eas  r  way  of  thinking  that  aU 
of  our  problems  are  national,  and  1  ecause,  forsooth,  they  do 
ex'st  In  all  parts  of  a  great  countiy.  they  can  therefore  be 
handled  only  by  the  NaUonal  OoTe-nment,  and  they  become 
national  problems  within  the  fair  meaning  of  our  system  of 
fovcmment.    To  some  persons  it  d(es  not  matter  whether  or 
not  the  States  continue  to  exist;  It  does  not  matter  whether 
they  are  to  exist  merely  as  politica  subdivisions,  or  whether 
they  are  to  be.  in  fact,  free  and  Indiipendent  units  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government;  but  I  never  thought  that  would  be  true 
of  Democrats.    In  fact.  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  true  of 
Americans— and  I  am   speaking    rery  sincerely.    I   cannot 
quite  understand  how  that  can  be  true  of  Americans.  i 

I  have  no  purpose  to  discuss  th;  constitutionality  of  this  ! 
measure  at  this  Ume;  but  at  a  lat;r  time,  on  the  same  mo- 
tion. I  hope  to  do  so.    We  must  ;eai:ze  that  the  American 
Constitution  recognizes  and  create,  four  interrelated  and  yet 
separate  entities.  I 

The  flr.-^t  one  is  the  United  Slates  of  America.  The  secoind 
one  is  the  people  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Ajnenca. 
the  third  Is  the  several  States  in  this  Union,  and  the  fourth 
the  citlsens  or  people  of  those  States. 

Not  in  the  fourteenth  amendir.  ;nt,  or  in  a  single  line  cf 
the  Constitution,  or  in  the  philosophy  that  lies  back  of  it.  is 
there  the  slightest  justification  f  )r  the  assertion  th^t  this 
bin.  if  enacted,  can  be  made  a  vj.lid  law.  Nowhere  in  this 
Instrument  is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  express 
grant  or  by  Implication,  given  the  power  to  pass  this  kind  of 
legislation  for  the  people  or  citizens  of  the  several  States. 

As  to  the  States  themselves,  an  1  the  people  or  citizens  of 
the  SUtes,  the  Federal  Govemmei  it  is  one  of  strictly  limiited 
powers,  limited  to  the  express  grar  t  of  power  or  to  the  neces- 
sary imphcations  flowing  out  of  the  express  grant.  That 
would  be  true  if  the  Constitution  ( lid  not  textually  declare  it. 
That  woukl  be  true  because  we  ha  ve  the  dual  system  of  gov- 
ernment. There  can  be  no  dual  s3  stem  of  government  in  this 
or  any  other  country  unless  the  G  eneral  Government  is  lim- 
ited in  its  powers,  and  is  strictlr  limited  in  those  powers 
except  as  to  those  few  powers  hat  have  to  do  with  the 
Oeneral  Oovemment  itself,  or  the  people  who  are  considered 
as  dtiaens  of  the  country  as  a  wt  ole,  and  not  of  the  several 
States  only. 

•nie  ftderal  Oovemment  docs  not  possess  general  police 
power,  and  there  is  a  desire  to  gi  w  such  power  to  it  by  this 
propoMd  legislation;  that  is  all  t  lere  is  to  it.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  has  never  possessed  general  police  power.  No 
Ainerican  lawyer  who  values  his  opinion  has  ever  asserted 
that  It  did.  If  it  did  possess  gen  sral  police  power,  then  the 
States  might  be  blown  away  as  w  th  a  breath.  The  General 
Government  could  go  to  and  say  that  some  act  was  a  crime 
in  Baltimore  City,  although  eve  7  man  in  Baltimore  City 
knew  It  was  not  a  crime,  and  <id  not  want  it  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  crime  under  a  general  police  power.  There  ia  no 
such  thing  as  general  police  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"Die  Federal  Government  has  full  power  with  respect  to 
those  general  matters  which  were  committed  to  its  care,  and 
that  full  power  gives  to  It  the  ri  ;ht  to  carry  into  execution 
those  powers  by  any  means  and  ^ery  means,  including  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  witi  respect  to  the  partlctilar 
thing  over  which  the  General  G3vemment  has  jurisdiction 
onder  the  Constitution.  No  such  thing  as  general  pdlice 
power  In  the  Federal  Govemmen ,  has  even  been  recogniEed. 
Not  until  1987  have  the  coura  dangerously  approached 
mxh  a  doctrine.    They  have  doae  so  this  jrear.    But  ^ey 


will  not  go  to  the  l-r.-th  indicated  in  this  biU.  In  order 
to  do  it  they  mast  assert  Kenrral  police  power  m  the  Federal 
Government.  In  order  '^  do  it  they  nvx^r  a5sprt  the  power 
to  regulate  the  life  and  conriucr  of  every  citizen  m  every 
State  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ccngvs^.  to  which 
of  course,  the  cturrs  assent,  the  art  of  that  citizep  or  his 
failure   to   act   is   dcpnvmg   ^mrxno   of   la>   or   liberty   or 

^'^S^'^ President.  I  had  n^^t  expected  to  speak  today  on  the 
several  phases  of  thv  bill.  I  reserve  the  right  to  de^.o^e 
myself  in  a  second  address  cxclu;:ively  to  the  constitutional 
aspects  of  the  pro:>:sr,i.  What  I  try  to  say  today  is,  that  if 
the  Democratic  Party  i?  appreciative  of  the  responsibility 
which  rests  up^jn  it  under  the  conditions  existing  m  Amer- 
ica it  wiU  lav  a.sid-  this  tlung.  and  vol!  do  it  speedily,  and 
will  release  the  Mtn.bers  of  the  Senate  to  go  quickly  into 
their  committee  room.^.  or  uiro  conference  with  their  fel- 
lows even  thoueh  th^y  are  not  en  the  committees  re- 
sponsible for  the  legislation  d-hirrd.  and  give  the  country 
some  assmance  we  are  going  to  ieeislate  in  a  big  way  and 
in  an  important  way  and  on  imiwrtant  nvauers  which  are 
within  the  purview  of  the  Presment's  message  delivered  to 

the  Congress.  ,      .,    i,     ,  -r 

I  ha-,e  said,  and  I  have  tried  to  say  with  ail  the  force  I 
P05^'-ss.  thc!^  .America  will  not  remain  America  as  we  have 
known  it  if  we  surrend  t  all  the  powers  of  the  States  and 
g  vo  :o  a  General  Government  here  at  Wa,*ington  this  tre- 
meudf  u.s  power  of  lilo  or  death  over  the  ptt^ple  of  the  sev- 
eral Stales,  without  a^se-.t  on  the  part  of  those  people 
through  their  local  governments  in  the  manner  and  in  the 
way  to  which  Americans  have  always  betn  accustomed. 

Mr,  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  law  as  this 
cciikl  stand  under  any  circumstances  before  even  the  lower 
courts  haviui?  the  p'wer  to  declare  an  act  iiivahd.  and  I 
certainly  do  not  belice  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit(-d 
States  can  ev^-r  find  any  clear  decliiration  of  principle  upon 
which  the-  vahditv  of  such  an  act  may  be  sustained. 

Mr.  PEPPER  obtainxi  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  su^gf^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPtlCER  'Mr.  Duffy  in  the  chair). 
"nie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  tlieir  names: 


AdaiTU 
Andrews 

Afhurgt 

Au.=tln 

BaUey 

Banki^ad 

Baricley 

Berry 

BUbo 

Bore 

B<->rah 

Bridges 

Bro*-n.  N.  H 

Bulfciey 

Bulow 

Biirke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capp*>r 

Caraway 

diavez 

Clark 


Conn  ally 

CXjpt*  .Mid 

DavS 

Dteterlch 

Do:,  alley 

Diiffy 

Etlender 

Pras'ler 

Oeorge 

Gibwar. 

Gillette 

Glass 

Graves 

Green 

Griffey 

Hale 

HarrUioa 

Hatch 

Hayrit-n 

Herrtn^ 

H'.'chonck 

JohTT^cr..  Cfelo 


lette 


Kln« 
La  VV 
Lee 

Lodge 

Logan 

Lon«"rgan 

Lundeen 

McAdoo 

Mt  Car  ran 

Mr  Gill 

McKellar 

NJiNury 

Miiior.ey 

MiilT 

Mir,  ton 

Murray 

N'  f  ly 

Norrls 

Nye 

OMahoney 

Cherton 


Pepper 
Plttrnan 

Pope 

Ra-l-liffe 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Si  h-citllenbach 

Sheppard 

Ships  lead 

Smith 

Stciwer 

Thomas  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Townsend 

Tr'.irr.an 

Tydlii^ 

Vandeiiberg 

Van  N'uys 

Waener 

White 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Eighty-six  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  15  present. 

THE    CONSTTTTrnOJJ ADDRESS    BY    SEN.\TOR    B.^RKLEY,    IN    FRANCE 

Mr.  LEWIS.     Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDmCr  OFFICER  The  Chair  has  previously 
recognized  the  Senator  from  Florida  !Mr.  Pepper  1.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Presidi-nt.  lately,  while  our  distinguished 
leader  of  the  majoiity.  the  Senator  from  Ken'iucky  !Mr. 
B.yixLETl.  was  in  France,  he  was  honored  by  an  invitation  to 
address  an  organization  there  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  its  existence,  its  growth,  and  its  application. 
His  very  excellent  addre>-3  received  grea^  currency  through- 
out the  general  foreign  presi.    I  can  assure  the  honorable 
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body  that  his  address  was  not  only  a  credit  to  himself  but 
an  honor  to  the  Senate.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  tendering 
the  address  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  address  delivered  by  Senator  Barkley  in  Paris,  France, 
is  as  follows: 

ADDRFSS  OF  HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY,  OF  KENTCCKT.  BEFORE  THE 
AMERICAN  CLUB  OF  PARIS,  FRANCE,  ON  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITL-TIGN  OF 
THE   UNITED   STATES.    SEPTEMBER     16,     193  7 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  American  Club,  I  count  It 
a  hl^h  honor  to  be  your  guest  and  to  be  asked  to  addre.'^s  my.self 
to  .some  phases  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Its  adoption. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  here  in  this  preat  European  city  those 
of  you  who  for  reasons  professional  or  other  reasons  find  it  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  reside  away  from  your  own  country  are  seek- 
ing through  the  American  Club  to  maintain  the  high  standards 
and  preserve  the  most  worthy  traditions  of  American  life:  and 
tliat  you  are  still  interested  In  the  Con.'titution  of  the  United 
States 

In  view  of  your  ofiQcial  and  business  associations  and  your  long 
residence  abroad.  I  presume  many  of  you  have  become  interna- 
tionalists, and  that  you  are  students  of  and  take  some  note  of 
the  insrnutions.  the  constitutions  and  the  forms  of  government 
under  which  the  people  of  other  nations  are  pleased  or  compelled 
to  live  But  I  am  sure  that  you  can  never  become  wholly  sep- 
arated m  activity,  certainly  not  in  memory,  from  the  institutions, 
the  history  or  tlie  welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  history  and  development  of  democracy  in  America  forms 
one  of  the  most  fa.'^cinatlng  studies  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
In  one  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  but  a  continuation  of  the 
struggle  for  political  liberty  which  began  with  the  Magna  Carta  in 
Encland  and  which  will  never  end  until  the  minds,  bodies,  and 
mollis  of  nien  are  either  free  or  they  cease  to  yearn   for  freedom 

The  American  Revolution  out  of  which  grew  the  Declaration  of 
Inclependcnce  and  'he  Constitution  was  the  inevitable  conflict  be- 
tween two  irreconcilable  svftems.  It  wa.<=  the  divergence  of  roads 
that  had  to  lead  in  opposite  directions.  Just  as  the  French  revolu- 
tion marked  the  end  of  an  old  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
In  the  'ustory  of  France.  Every  nation  has  to  some  extent  ex- 
perienced the  con\-ulsions  which  connote  fundamental  chances, 
and  every  nation  will  continue  to  experience  these  convulsions, 
some  of  thr'm  mward  and  some  outward,  so  long  as  the  human 
mind  contrives  to  expand  and  to  multiply  the  devices  which  com- 
plicate l:fe  itself  w:thin  and  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
so  Inn^  as  the  will  and  purpose  of  mankind  seek  to  encompass 
greater  participation  in  and  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  with  which 
nature  has  bles.sed  the  earth,  and  so  long  as  that  will  and  pur- 
po.'ie  may  seem  to  be  advanced  by  social  and  political  instit-ations. 

The  CoTistitutlcn  of  the  United  States  was  framed  and  adopted 
and  has  with  some  diverting  and  distressing  exceptions,  been  Inter- 
preted and  applied  in  the  light  of  this  great  ptirpose. 

In  the  hrst  place,  it  was  not  an  easy  document  to  frame.  It  was 
no*  an  easy  document  to  adopt,  for  only  39  of  the  more  than  60 
mem.bers  of  the  Convention  finally  signed  it, 

Ii  was  not  easily  ratified  after  its  adoption,  for  nearly  2  years 
elapsed  between  its  adoption  by  the  Convention  and  the  formation 
of  the  new  government  which  it  created. 

Between  the  end  of  the  Revolution  at  the  end  of  1783  and  the 
coruocanon  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  the  Colonies  fell  apart 
into  almost  warring  States.  They  raised  insuperable  barriers  against 
the  trade  of  their  neighbors  and  competitors.  The  local  politician 
sought  to  ir:fluence  isolated  communities  against  any  central  gov- 
ernm'^nt  and  but  for  the  Influence  of  Washington.  Madison,  Mar- 
shall, Jefferson,  and  others,  there  might  have  been  13  nations 
instead  of  1,  And  this  was  accomplished  only  after  it  was  agreed 
that  12  amendments  to  the  Constitution  would  be  submitted  by 
the  first  Congress  to  be  chosen.  10  of  which  were  adopted  and 
became  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  framed  the  Instrument  itseU 
and  these  who  urged  its  ratiflcation  by  the  people  recognlr/'d  that 
It  was  not  a  perfect  document  and  set  about  at  once  to  make  amend- 
ments, some  of  which,  along  with  the  original  articles,  have  been 
the  subje't  of  intcrtse  controversy  from  that  day  to  this. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  Constitution  had  to  be  broad 
and  general  in  many  of  its  provisions.  It  had  to  be  framed  for 
and  adapted  To  the  requirements  of  the  growing  and  expanding 
Nation.  It  had  to  be  framed  In  anticipation  of  the  development  of 
modern  life,  and  while  it  has  not  always  been  interpreted  In  the 
lighit  of  that  anticipation  and  that  development,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
high  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  founders  that  the 
Nation  has  grown  from  13  Colonies  to  48  States,  from  3  million  to 
130  million  people,  from  a  pauper  to  the  richest  nation  on  earth, 
with  the  adoption  of  scarcely  more  amendments  since  than  were 
dl.scovered  to  be  necessary  at  once  by  the  immortal  men  who  them- 
selves produced  it. 

It  IS  a  strange  historical  circvmastance  that  many  of  those  who 
fram.ed  it  disputed  among  themselves  as  to  its  meaning  and  some 
of  them  changed  their  own  views  about  it  after  it  was  written. 
This  IS  true  of  Madison  Some  of  them  when  they  came  to  power 
reversed  their  own  interpretations  expressed  when  not  In  power. 


This  IS  true  of  John  Mivrshall  who.se  interpretation  as  Chief  Justice 
was  on  some  points  directly  opposite  to  Ins  previous  interpretation 
as  an  adv(x:ate.  And  it  wa.-  true  of  Jeflerson  who  when  ilothed 
v,ith  the  respcns'.biluy  of  office  exercised  powers  under  tlie  Federal 
Government  which  as  a  private  citizen  he  had  denied  tlaat  It 
possessed. 

If  tho.-e  who  wrote  the  Constitution  and  who  inaugurated  the 
new  Government  under  it  foimd  themselves  in  disugreement  vn-er 
the  true  meaning  of  its  details,  is  it  to  be  exvieot^^d  that  we  of  our 
day.  150  years  later,  in  the  midst  of  greater  complexity  and  greater 
national  responsibility,  fhcu'.d  find  ourselves  in  complete  agreemt  nt 
over  Its  application;  and  is  it  strange  that  some  of  us-  seek  ^ind 
insist  upon  that  interpretation  which  empowers  tlie  Nation  to  ueal 
as  a  nation  with  new  problems  that  are  and  must  continue  to  be 
TTiore  and  more  national  in  their  scope  and  effect? 

This  difference  in  fundamental  conception  of  the  purpo.se  ?.nd 
power  of  the  Constitution  and  the  obligation  and  duty  which  it  im- 
poses upon  the  Federal  Government  has  given  rise  to  the  contro- 
versies which  have  been  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  Amcn^an 
people  during  the  past  4  or  5  years.  But  the.se  controversies  are 
not  of  recent  origin  They  have  existed  in  every  great  crisis  s  nee 
the  Nation  was  fomidcd.  Tliey  existed  under  Washington,  unaer 
Jefferson,  under  Jackson,  under  Lincoln,  under  Tl:eodore  Roo^se- 
velt.  under  Woodrow  V.'ilson.  and  they  multiplied  under  Frar.khn 
D  RooseveU,  largely  because  the  necessities  for  national  actio'i  m  a 
great  emergency  have  likewise  multiplied. 

The  questions  raised  by  these  issues  are  not  determined  by  a 
single  enactment  of  Congress  nor  a  single  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

These  is-ues  cannot  be  settled  until  the  Amertonn  people  d-ter- 
mine  whether  their  Nation  is  to  be  held  helpless  to  act  m  the  midst 
of  impending  catastrophe  or  whether  it  can  function  effectiv.'ly  ar.d 
finally  in  these  matters  whach  concern  the  whole  people  and  which 
must  be  dealt  with  nationally  instead  of  locally.  We  must  deter- 
mine whether  in  national  matters  our  Nation  is  composed  of  air- 
tight and  watertight  CLinpartment:;  wiucli  are  j^owerlesa  w'lhia 
Itself  to  affect  even  local  m<itters  that  are  part  of  national  con- 
ditions, or  whether  the  Constitution  under  which  we  have  gr-^uTi 
and  become  unified  during  150  years  is  still  a  living,  bre.ithmp  in- 
strument capable  cf  protecting  vhe  people  in  their  rights  and 
capable  of  that  flexibility  and  adaptability  which  must  be  the 
indi.'^pcnsable  quality  of  any  government  which  makes  any  pretense 
to  the  use  of  its  powers  for  the  guidance  and  advancement  of  the 
welfare  of  those  who  support  it  and  expect  it  to  do  something 
beyond  holding  office  and  drawing  salaries. 

The  Ainerican  people  will  never  con.-^nt  that  their  .t-ocial  and 
econ'..>mic  welfare  shall  be  encased  wlthm  some  glass  container  in 
order  that  it  may  be  in-'ulated  from  the  touch  or  the  influence  of 
their  Government. 

They  will  never  consent  that  this  Cor.stitution.  whose  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniver.sary  we  are  this  day  comm.emorating.  ;-hall 
be  capable  of  preservation  only  by  the  application  cf  the  embalmcr's 
f.uid. 

They  will  never  consent  that  they  or  their  children  shall  see  it 
and  its  workings  only  through  the  corridors  of  a  museiim. 

We  know  that  modern  means  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation have  knitted  our  country  into  a  great  national  conscious- 
ness. We  know  that  commerce,  like  water,  seeks  it.s  own  level, 
taking  no  note  of  real  or  artificial  barriers  but  leaping  them  all 
to  go  where  it  will  or  may. 

We  know  that  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  standards  of  life 
in  one  part  of  the  Nation  affect  these  things  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  Nation,  and  we  know  that  whatever  lowers  that  standard 
anywhere  lowers  it  cverj-where. 

We  know  that  agriculture  In  the  great  cotton,  com,  wheat, 
tobacco  and  livestock  areas  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  local, 
wh.itever  it  may  liave  been  150  years  ago.  And  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  American  Union  that  can 
deal  adequately  or  in  fact  at  all  with  a  great  agricultural  problem 
which  concerns  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  know  that  the  great  corporations  which  in  their  business 
activities  and  the  Lssue  of  their  securities  overlap  and  transcend 
the  boundaries  of  many  States  cannot  be  supervised  or  regulated 
by  any  of  them.  The  only  power  that  can  do  so  is  Federal  power. 
We  know  that  one  of  the  indispensable  requisites  to  the  pros- 
perity and  therefore  the  happiness  of  any  commercial  nation  is 
the  ability  to  trade  with  other  nations  and  that  the  only  political 
agency  which  can  promote  that  trade  is  the  national  Government. 
We  have  sought  recently  to  develop  this  field  by  the  consum- 
mation of  trade  agreements  with  many  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  including  France;  but  even  in  this  effort  we  have  met  the 
objection  that  the  Constitution  confers  no  power  on  Congress  to 
make  the  Executive  its  agent  in  this  form  cf  regulation  of  com- 
merce   with   foreign   nations. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  complicated  questions  with  which 
Congress,  the  Chief  Executive,  and  the  courts  are  called  upon  to 
deal  and  solve  under  the  Constitution  in  this  complicated  life 
which  we  lead  in  this  age  of  world  advancement. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution every  time  some  new  device  is  Invented  that  brings  our 
people  closer  together  and  unifies  their  thought  and  purpose  in 
the  building  and  perpetuation  of  a  great  nation. 

The  Constitution  is  stifflciently  broad,  sufficiently  flexible,  and 
adaptable,  and  sufficiently  simple,  if  interpreted  in  the  spirit  of 
its  application  to  modem  life,  to  enable  the  people  and  their 
Government   to   advance   and   consolidate   their   Boclal,    economic. 
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Not  until  19S7  hs\-e  the  com 
neb  ft  doctrine.    They  have 


a  dangeroiBly  approadhed 
dope  so  this  jrear.    But  tihey 
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or  Impairing   either  th« 
e|tabllsh£d  Institutions, 
that  Government — legls* 
that  piirpoee  In  th« 


effec  uate 


freq  uently 


as 


^   Invoked,  but  whos« 

the  status  quo,  advocaunl 
years  In  order  that  thejr 

revision  to  necessary  for 


xnrers  the  people  can  Bnfl 

;  Ing  difllCTilties. 

o  destroy  It  Is  to  make  It 

Is  to  make  and  keep  It  a 

o  wWcli  aU  the  people  may 

enjoyment  of  that  "life, 

which  has  t)een  the  shlh- 

hvunanlty  In  every  age  Of 


tiLe 


and  political  irplfare  wtthoat  deatroyln; 
form  or  the  eseentlal  purpoM  of  their  »*♦ 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  three  branches 
totlve.  executive,  and  Judicial — to 
■ptrtt    of    our    day. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  name  Is 
words  are  rarely  quoted  by  beUevers  In 
the  revision  of  all  constitutions  every 

may  be  kept  up  to  date.  

It  is  our  belief  that  no  such  freqtiei^t 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
It  Is  our  belief  that  under  Its  broad 
a  wise  toliition  of  their  vital  and  eiac 
It  to  my  belief  that  the  surest  way  f 
useless.     The  stirest  way  to  preserve  it 
living,  breathing,  pulsating  inrtniment 
resort  for  protection  and  security  In  ' 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
boieth  of  every  defender  of  liberty  and 
human  history 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  in  rtew  of  the  fact  that  the 

speech  to  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  referred  was 

made  by  uur  kader.  the  Senator  fr(  m  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarK- 

LEY]    and  m  view  of  the  fact  that   t  was  made  abroad,  and 

that  these  are  troublous  times,  whei  i  it  Is  weU  that  the  whole 

world  shall  understand  what  is  the  s.ttitude  of  the  responsible 

members  of  the  American  Oovemnient  toward  international 

probtems,  I  am  going  to  defer  wlat  I  have  to  say  at  the 

present  Ume  and  request  that  the  irpeech  which  the  Senator 

from  Kentucky  made  in  Prance,  an  1  which  the  Senator  from 

Illinois  has  just  offered  for  the  R«()ord,  shall  now  be  read  to 

the  Senate. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President.  H 

the  speech.  

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.    Objection 


Chair  win  say  that  without  unanL  nous  consent 


Mr.  HARRISON.    Mr.  Presiden 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lkwis 
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object  to  the  reading  of 


IS 


heard.     The 


was  the  request  of  the 
agreed  to? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T  le  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  merely  that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Rscx>u>.  and  the  Chair  put  that  rec;  uest  to  the  Senate.  There 
was  no' objection.  The  Senator  f  om  Florida  [Mr.  Peppbr] 
now  asks  that  the  speech  be  read,  jo  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  MnrroNl  objects. 

Bilr.  HARRISON.  The  Senator  Irom  Illinois  has  a  right  to 
have  the  speech  read  in  his  own  t  me.  I  do  not  understand 
how  objection  could  be  made  to  t  lat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Rule  XI  provides  that  when 
the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called  for  and  objected  to.  the  ques 
tion  shall  be  determined  by  a  vtte  of  the  Senate  without 
debate.    The  Chair  is  ready  to  svbmit  the  question 

Mr.  HARRISON.  On  that  question  I  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President. 
Uon  was  distracted.    I  ask  the  C 
now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER. 
[Mr.  Lewis]  asked  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoEO  a  speech  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  made  by  the  Senator  from 


for  a  moment  my  atten- 
lair,  what  is  the  question 

The  Senator  from  Illinois 


Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkucyI 


while  in  Europe.    Without  objection,  It  was  ordered  that  the 


speech  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
[Mr.  Peppkb].  who  has  the  floor, 
be  read  at  this  time,  to  which 


The  Senator  from  Florida 
requested  that  the  speech 
he  Senator  from  Indiana 


(Mr.  MnrroK]   objected.     That  being  the  case,  under  rule 

|o  the  Senate  the  question 
read. 
I  was  not  present  When 


XI  the  Chair  is  now  submitting 
whether  or  not  the  paper  shall  b< 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 

the  request  was  made.  If  It  involves  the  question  whether 
some  speech  made  by  me  somewh  ;re  shall  be  read,  I  a&k^  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  withdraw] 

Mr.  LEWIS.    I  have  not  made 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 


[Mr.  Lrwis]  did  not  request  that  the  speech  be  read.    He 


in  the  Record.    The  Sen- 
asked  that  the  speech  be 


msked  that  the  speech  be  printed 
ator  from  Florida  LMr.  Pepper] 
read. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  Senator  i  rom  Illinois  asked  that  the 
be  printed  in  the  Record; 


his  request. 

such  a  request. 

rhe  Senator  from  Illinois 


and  if  that  is  to  be  fol- 


lowed by  a  request  that  the  time  of  the  Senate  be  consumed 
by  reading  it.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  IlUnc.s  ^.ill  ^.^thd^aw 
the  request  that  it  be  prmted  m  the  Record. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Pie.idont.  ih-'  SciULor  from  Illinois  did 
not  request  the  reading  of  the  speech. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  understar.d  that  the  Senator  from  lUi- 
nois  did  not  request  that  the  speech  be  read.  The  Senator 
from  nimois  asked  that  the  speech  be  Pi^^>?^f  _^^  ^.^« 
Record  U  that  is  to  be  foUowed  by  a  request  that  the  time 
of  the  Senate  be  consumed  by  reading  it.  I  ask  the  Seriator 
from  Illinois  to  witlidraw  the  request  that  the  speecn  oe 

printed  in  the  Record.  _„     .  ,     .       ..v.^ 

Mr.  LEWIS.     I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  withdraw 

his  request  that  the  speech  be  read.  ^     ^    ,i,^ 

Mr  CONN.ALLY  Mr.  President,  do  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  take  ihc  position  that  he  is  going 
to  deny  to  his  coUeagues  the  pleasure  he  was  so  willing  to 
give  to  foreigners  on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe?  [Laughter  1 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  I  have  the  power  to  deny  it,  the 
answer  is  yes.     (Laughter.! 

Mr  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida if  he  will  kindly  withdraw  his  reque.^t  lest  we  interfere 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  general  rale  as  against  the  ob- 
jection of  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr  President.  I  hcpe  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  not  withdraw  lus  request.  Some  of  us  want  to 
hear  the  speech  read.  Of  course,  we  can  read  it  ourselves; 
it  has  already  been  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  :  but  it  is 
a  very  extraordinary'  and  unusual  procedure  for  a  Member 
of  this  body  to  make  an  objection  to  the  reading  in  the 
Senate  of  a  speech  delivered  by  a  distingui-shed  Senator.  I 
cannot  understand  why  objection  should  be  made.  If  a  vote 
is  to  be  taken  on  the  request  because  of  the  objection  having 
been  made.  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  at  least  vote  to  have 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  read  to  the  Senate. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  leader  of 
this  body  for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  as  voting  agaii^t  a 
speech  of  his  being  read.     I  Laughter.! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  question  is.  Shall  the 
paper  be  read? 
Mr.  HARRISON.    On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The   yeas   and   nays  were   ordered;    the   legislative   clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and  Mr.  Ad,\ms  and  Mr.  Andrews 
voted  in  the  affirmative  when  their  names  were  called. 
Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  mquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  state  his  parliamentary'  inquiry. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  mak^  the  point  of  order  that  the  roll 
call  cannot  be  interrupted  cnce  having  been  started.  The 
roll  call  has  been  started  and  responses  have  been  made. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     I  mak"^  the  same  point  of  order.     The 
roll  call  has  been  comm^'nc'--d  and  there  have  been  responses. 
Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     A  parlianaentary  inquiry  may  not  in- 
terrupt the  roll  call 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^.e  Chair  will  permit  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  state  his  parhaiaeiuary  inquiry. 

Mr.  \nNTON.  I  should  hkr-  to  a^k  the  Ch?ir  for  advice 
as  to  the  vote  en  this  quesiica.    If  a  Senator  votes  "yea"  he 

is  in  favor  of 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Tliat  i"^  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  the  Senator  from.  Indiana  knows  ;t  is  not  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  He  is  tr>'in.;  to  maneuver  Senators  into  such  a 
position  that  their  votes  here  WiU  be  con.strjed  in  some  other 
way  on  the  bill.  I  in.^ist  on  the  nilp  that  a  roll  call  may  not 
be  interrupted  once  it  has  been  started.  Tlie  Chair  knows 
that,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  know^  it.  and  all  other  Sen- 
ators know  it.  I  am  tir^vl  of  the.-e  hitrh-handed  tactics 
being  pursued  here. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tht^  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  be  permitted  to  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  Senator  from  Texa^  does  not  state  my 
purpose.  The  parliameniary  ir.quiry  is  s.inyly  this:  A  vote 
"yea"  on  this  question,  as  I  understand,  is  a  vote  in  favor 
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of  the  clerk  reading  the  speech:  a  vote  "nay"  is  a  \ote  in 
favor  of  the  speech  not  being  read  by  the  clerk;  but  the 
Senator  from  Florida  may  read  it  himself.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  HARRISON.    Regular  order! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  state  that  a 
vote  "yea"  upon  this  question  will  evidence  a  desire  to  have 
the  clerk  read  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  a  vote  "nay"  will  indicate  a  desire  that  the  speech  be 
not  read. 

Mr.  KING  and  Mr.  McNARY  demanded  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  call  of  the  roll  wiU 
proceed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Chair  has  entertained  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  from  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  the  Chair  will  entertain 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  from  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  A  vote  "nay"  on  this  question  would  be 
a  vote  against  ha^ing  read  in  the  Senate,  in  wliich  there  is 
an  overwhelming  Democratic  majority,  a  speech  by  the  Dem.o- 
cratic  leader  of  the  body.  Is  that  the  correct  parliamentary 
situation?     [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  roll  caU  will  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  concluded  the  calling  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass  1.  I  am  informed  that  if 
he  were  present  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  find  I  can  transfer 
my  pair  with  that  Senator  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Steiwer],  which  I  do,  and  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DAVIS  I  after  having  voted  in  the  negative^ .  I  have  a 
general  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  i  Mr. 
Loc.^N].  Not  knowing  how  he  would  vote,  I  transfer  my  pair 
with  him  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Lodge]  and  allow  my  vote  to  stand. 

Mr.  McKELLAR  i  after  having  voted  in  the  affirmative  >.  I 
find  that  my  pair,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Town- 
send],  is  not  present.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  I  can 
transfer  that  pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  LMr. 
George],  which  I  do.  and  allow  my  vote  to  stand. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  armounce  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Holt]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes]  are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness.  If 
present  and  voting,  they  would  vote  "nay." 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  SM.^THER,5] 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family.  He  has  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Reynolds], 
who  is  detained  because  of  illness.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Gerry],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Herring],  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Moore], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh]  are  unavoidably  detained. 
I  am  advised  that  if  present  and  voting  these  Senators 
would  vote   "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  has  been  called 
to  one  of  the  departments.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote   "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Berry],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashurst].  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Burke],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  !Mr.  Hayden], 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wheele.tI  are  neces- 
sarily  detained. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Logan]  is  unavoidably  detained  from  the  Senate.  He  has  a 
general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Davis  ! . 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Glass]  is 
necessarily  detained  from  the  Senate.    He  has  a  general  pair 


with    the    Senatnr    from    Minnesota    fMr.    SnipsTFADl.      If 
present  and  voting,  my  colleague  would  vote  "yea." 
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So  the  Senate  refused  to  order  the  reading  of  the  paper 
from  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  the  Senator  going  to  read  the  speech? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No.  I  simply  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  on  one  of  the  most  vital  is.suep  that  has  arisen 
during  this  session  I  have  been  able  to  command  a  majority. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  indeed  that  my 
p>eople  in  Florida  at  least,  who  have  been  watching  with  par- 
ticular interest  the  acti\ities  of  the  great  Democratic  leader 
of  this  body,  ha^-e  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  hearing 
read  and  of  having  Iccal  newspaper  publicity  for  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  In  Florida,  not  long  ago, 
making  a  tour  over  the  State.  I  took  occasion  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  to  express  not  only  the  great 
affection  which  I  have  for'  him  but  the  great  admiration 
which  I  have  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  leadership.  I 
hope  that  at  some  later  time  it  shall  still  be  possible  for 
the  country  to  hear,  fresh  from  this  forum,  the  sentiments 
which  our  leader  expressed  in  that  address. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  It  might  well  be  that  the  Senator 
from  norida  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  country, 
becau.se  the  action  here  will  advertise  the  fact  that  there  Is 
such  a  speech  and  will  create  an  eagerness  to  read  it.  I 
think  the  effect  will  be  a  wider  hearing  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  had,  and,  of  course,  it  should  have  that  wider 
hearing  because  of  the  merit  of  its  text 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  sense  of  ad- 
vertisement more  acute  than  that  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  so  if  he  senses  opportunity  for  advertisement  of  this 
speech  in  the  action  just  taken,  I  am  sure  the  position  is  well 
grounded.  I  share  the  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
just  expressed,  and  I  trust  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
sometime  when  he  is  not  prevented  by  the  pa.sslons  which 
have  been  aroused  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  now  under 
disctLssion,  will  come  to  Florida  and  deliver  in  person  the 
sentiments  which  are  embodied  in  that  excellent  speech 
which  the  proponents  of  this  measure  have  not  permitted 
Senators  to  hear  or  the  public  to  receive. 
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The  Senate  resumed  consldera 
Wackxb  to  proceed  to  ihe  consi 
1507 »   to  a-s?urr  to  persons  wi 
State  the  ecjuai  protection  of 

cnme  of  lynching.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER 
tion  of  the  Sinalor  fiom  New  Yo^k 

Mr  PEPPER     Mr.  Prc:«dent,  ; 
I  happ-'n  to  b.     f  a  family  whi 
suflvred  the  hc-«trtachcs.  and  en 
parly  since  the  cstabU-'Jiment  of 
1  love  the  Democratic  process 
the  Creator  planted  man  In  the 
put  him  upon  a  sphere  below  tha 
that  man  should  become  an  age 
and  that  be  should  be  one 
itself  in  his  own  self -improvement 

Particularly  am  I  concerned 
Democratic   process   because  if 
the  history  of  the  world  when  thf 
trial,  when  it  was  engaged  with 
emment  the  world  over  in  a  vitajl 
when  men  even  doubted  in 
not   the  Democratic   process 
time  Is  now. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
with  the  preservation  of  the 
I  came  to  the  Senate  at  a 
Democratic  Party  charged  witt 
ducting   this   Oovemmcnt   and 
process,  but  when  there  sat 
people's  Nation  the  incomparably 
Roosevelt,  who  is  not  only  the 
the  same  time  the  chief  of  the 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have 
I  do  not  have  to  seclude  myself 
to  express  my  affection   and 
equaled  quality  of  the  leadership 
has  given  not  only  to  this 
moral  forces  of  the  world.    The 
bera  that  speaking  to  the 
the  6th  of  January.  President 
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o  question  is  on  the  tno- 
,Mr.  WAGNEni. 
lov'_-  the  Democratic  Party, 
has  shared  the  fortunes, 
oyed  the  ec.-;tai.t--i  of  t:hat 
the  party  In  ihis  country. 
because  I  believe  thai  when 
Garden  of  Eden,  when,  He 
of  the  angels.  He  expeeted 
icy  for  his  own  government 
whiise  genius  should  man4fest 
and  salvation, 
ut  the  preservation  of  that 
there  was  ever   a   time   in 
Democratic  process  wa4  on 
other  philosophies  of  gov- 
battle  for  supremacy,  and 
hearts  as  to  whetheB  or 
shbuld   actually   survive,   that 
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Ours  WM  tbe  task  to  proTe  tha; 
funcUon   In   tbe   world  of   today  a  i 
world  of  a  hundred  years  ago     Ourj 
to  argue  a  theory.     The  times   re< 
pertormance  to  those  whose   InstU  ctlve 
them   want   to   beilere    that    In    Uie 
prove  superior  to  more  extreme  foicns 
c€  getting  action  when  action  wa; 
sacrifices  which  those  other  forms 

That    challenge   we   met.     To    nieet 
•ctivltiea   under   Federal   leadership 
Urge  measure  of  material  prosperlt  r 
of  our  dttaens  who  had  been  trad  tlonaily 
democracy  woxild  pronde  contlnuoialy 
tlnuously  greater  security   In  a  wofld 
oualy  making  material  riches  mere 
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That  message.  Mr.  President. 
cratic  Party  under  tbe  leadershib 
to  the  United  States  and  to  th< 
We  know  how  w^ell  the  increasing 
tbe  country  attests  the  i 
course  which  that  party,  througjh 
lowed  in  that  era  of  time.    We 
of  those  who  have  received 
shelter,  at  least,  from  what  the 
the  past  4  years.    We  know 
again  lifted  their  heads,  whose 
of  the  satisfaction  characteristic 
more  than  that,  Mr.  President. 
to  see  the  horlson  of  the  future 
their  view  to  a  brighter  day  t 
ever  perhaps  sec  In  their  lifetimfes 
regarded  the  Oovermnent  of 
yean,  those  of  us  who  have  seen 
can  accomplish,  those  of  as 
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only  one  who  is  concerned 

ic  process.     I  am  glad 

when  not  only  was  the 

the  responsibility  of  con- 

preservlng   the   democratic 

the  White   House  of  this 

himianitarian.  Franklin  D. 

ead  of  the  Nation  but  Is  at 

democratic  Party. 

to  run  behind  some  shelter, 

n  some  inconspicuous  piace. 

admiration  for  the  un- 

which  that  peerless  man 

but  to  the  rejuvenated 

Senate.  I  am  sure,  remem- 

in  his  annual  address  on 

loose velt  used  these  words; 


democracy  could  be   made   to 

effectively   as   In    the    sisiplcr 

was  the  task  to  do  more  than 

ulred   the   confident   answer   of 

faith  In  humanity   made 

long    run    decaocracy    would 

3  of  govemment  as  a  process 

wisdom  without  the  spiritual 

of  government  exact. 

It    required    unprecedented 
to    end    abuser,    to    restore    a 
to  give  new  faith  to  millions 
taught  to  expect  that 
wider  opportunity  and  con- 
where  science  was  conftmu- 
avallable  to  man. 


referred  to  what  the  Demo- 

of  that  chieftain  has  given 

world  since  March  4.  1933. 

and  returning  prosperity  of 

ce  and  the  wisdom  oi  the 

this  Government,  haa  fol- 

know  the  gladdened  hearts 

and  clothing  and  a  little 

3ovemment  has  done  during 

human  beings  who  have 

learts  again  beat  with  some 

of  an  American  citizen,  and, 

whose  eyes  have  been  lifted 

gradually  expanding  wiithin 

they  thought  they  would 

So  those  of  us  who  have 

Nation  during  the  past  4 

what  the  Democratic  process 

have  seen  how  the  great 
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heart  of  America  has  wellfd  up  in  frratltude  to  that  Govern- 
ment for  what  it  has  done,  and  how  the  hope.s  of  all  men 
everywhere  have  been  revived  in  a  nev  confidence  in  the 
Demccralic  p.-tccss,  kn  )W  how  valiantly  we  have  carried  on 
when  the  Democratic  process  was  really  functioning.  But, 
Mr.  President,  it  secnii  that  the  Democratic  process  again  is 
on  trial. 

I  wcnder  how  well  th^y  who  come  after  its  shall  be  able 
to  say  that  we  sm  ••■  January  ff  '.a..',  y.-ir  have  vindicated 
the  Democratic  prr  C'-5 ;  in  a  manner  ccrnparable  to  that  of 
the  p:ruxl  pn  .e(i:r.i;  U.a-  i;:r...e  the  4th  a!  flarch  1933;  for 
aria-n  the  ^.ame  icu*.:  ;■  <  ..♦  h:.  rr..-..sai:r  lo  tliis  body  on  the 
fii'st  day  of  this  week,  end  hr-re  i.s  wiiat  he  said  to  uh: 

Speaking  of  the  various  co'dnsels  which  had  been  given 
han,  he  taid; 

Ejt  th.  w  li-scussions  make  !t  clear  that  we  have  enouRh  wisdom 
in  the  couiitrv  loaiiv  i.ot  r  iily  i  ;  check  the  jr-sent  recession  but 
to  lav  the  grour.ci-.vt  rr.  frr  a  ::iOre  pcrmaiuM  rLCOvery.  U  the 
people  are  a.'^  \y\V.:r  '  a.-  .:•  vp-i.n.r  r.t  to  li.'.c  t!-.e  eccncmlc  knowl- 
edge gained  In  recent  years,  this  recf-sion  netc!  go  no  further. 

Again,  he  said; 

Obviou&Iy.  an  immfcliaie  task  is  to  try  lo  iacrea.'^e  the  use  of 
private  capital  to  create  empl:^yment.  Private  entcrprl.se,  with 
cocjperation  on  the  f''*  '^^  government,  can  advance  to  higher 
levels  cf  industrial  activity  than  those  reached  earlier  this  year. 
Such  advance  will  assure  balanced  b\idgeU5.  Bv.t  obviously,  also, 
govcrr.n:pr.:  cannct  L  t  r.nture  take  Us  course  without  regard  to 
consequer.ces.  If  privrite  enterprise  does  not  respond,  government 
mu.'=t  take  up  the  slack. 

What  v.'e  can  d n  covers  s<t  wtd':'  a  field  and  so  many  subjects 
that  it  Is  not  feasible  to  include  them  all  in  this  message. 

I       Then  he  said; 

i  But  as  we  work  vlth  these  problems  of  dot.Til  we  must  not  for- 
get the  broad  cen'ral  truth  that  this  admm.stration  has  pledged 
Itself  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  c.rry  on  with  a  wide 
social  prorram  po.nted  tuward  lugacr  iivin.^  r,l^»nfiards  and  a  more 
just  distribut;on  of  the  g;:';!iS  rf  civlhzativ.n.  Much  of  that  pro- 
gram 1.^  already  in  efT'^rt  but  its  cnntlnued  nnd  complete  success 
depends  en  a  wider  d.>t:  ;.v;uon  of  an  immensely  enlarged  national 
inccme.  Such  enlarfrerrient  presupp<jses  full  employment  of  both 
capita]  and  labor  reasonable  profits  and  fair  wages — a  resumption 
cf  ^hat  vigorous  mov.n^  pqullbrium  which  b'~s,'ar.  In  1933.  Defla- 
tion and  Inflation  arc  equal  enemies  of  the  balanced  economy  that 
will  produce  that  progressive  increase  in  national  income. 

And  then.  Mr.  Prejident.  as  Is  known  to  all  the  Senators 

and  to  the  world,  the  Pr'^sldent  outlined  a  fnur-pcint  program 

i  for  consideration  by  this  session  of  the  Congress,  the  first 

I   item  of  which  w:is  agriculture,  the  second  labor,  the  third 

executive  reorganization,  and  the  fourth  a  pb.nning  program 

which  should  see  to  it  that  there  was  something  Uko  a  con- 

[  sciousness  of  direction  in  the  attitude  of  thjs  cotmtry  in  the 

'  years  to  ccme 

I  So  while  wc  vsTr?  w^'h  our  fa.TiiIics  r.t  hem-",  while  we  were 
I  visitin"  with  our  own  p'^oplc  while  we  were  securins  the  rest 
:  from  the  fatigue  which  a  previous  session  had  demanded  of 
cur  bodies,  the  clarion  call  of  the  President  summoned  tis 
back  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  solution  of  these  four  crying, 
vital  issues  before  the  American  people.  And  the  President 
was  right  to  call  us  back,  for  I  know  there  is  not  a  Senator 
in  this  body  who.  in  the  period  while  he  was  at  home,  did  not 
appreciate  the  yearning  that  there  was  in  the  American  heart 
that  wp  do  something  I'undamental  for  the  correction  cf  the 
maladjustments  of  the  present  economic  situation. 

I  live  in  a  section  of  the  country  which  has  as  a  part  of 
its  industry  cotton  growing.  Those  who  are  thus  engaged  are 
a  few  of  the  cotton  farmers  who  produced  the  present 
18.000, 000-ba!e  cotton  crop,  when  the  con.sumption  require- 
ments cf  the  country-  are  only  about  11  000,000  bales.  They 
are  among  the  fanners  whose  price  has  so  dropped  in  a 
glutted  market  that  they  are  not  even  able  to  pay,  even  with 
the  bountiful  probable  produce  of  that  crop,  the  cost  of  Its 
production. 

They  a^'-e  just  the  same  farmers  who  every  year  have  gone 
heavy-hearted  to  the  cotton  fields.  They  labored  from 
morning  dawn  to  the  darkness  of  the  night.  They  went  out 
in  the  spring  and  toiled  through  the  summer,  and  when  the 
ripeness  of  the  harvest  came  and  they  carried  the  products 
of  their  farm  to  the  merchant  In  the  city,  and  dumped  It 
upon  his  lap,  at  a  price  which  he  wotild  pay  for  It,  whether 
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it  gave  them  a  profit  or  the  cost  of  production  or  not,  they 
went  home  heavy-hearted  as  ever.  I  say  these  fanners  of 
today  are  just  like  those  farmers,  heavy-hearted,  as  fanners 
have  ever  been,  at  what  they  have  received  at  the  markets 
of  their  country  for  the  produce  of  their  soil. 

I  know  that  what  came  into  the  farmer's  heart  was  not 
only  sorrow  but  fear,  because  he  had  perhaps  contemplated 
paying  of!  a  part  of  the  mortgage  upon  the  family  farm;  tie 
contemplated  perhaps  a  little  repair  to  the  family  home;  he 
perhaps  became  so  ambitious  as  to  anticipate  that  he  might 
have  a  radio,  in  the  places  which  have  been  fortimate 
enovigh  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  rural  electrification  program, 
which  emanated  from  the  heart  of  the  great  htunanitarian 
Senator  who  is  the  pride  of  this  Nation,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  NorrisL 

I  say  that  if  the  farmer  had  the  benefit  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation and  of  electrical  power  which  went  out  to  the  farm, 
if  his  Government  had  harnessed  the  natural  resources  of 
his  country  and  made  that  great  facility  available  to  him, 
perhaps  he  dreamed  of  having  a  radio  so  that  he  cotUd  hear 
personally,  perhaps,  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky the  next  time  he  utters  his  laudable  sentiments  from 
foreign  shores,  and  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  charity 
or  the  generosity  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  farmer's  fear  which  was  respons- 
ible for  the  fact  that  he  quit  buying;  and  when  the  farmer 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  quit  buying  and  he  did 
quit  buying,  the  purchasing  power  dried  up,  and  retail  mer- 
chants quit  selling.  The  retailer  quit  bujnng  for  future  de- 
hvery  from  the  wholesaler  and  the  jobber,  and  the  wholesaler 
and  the  jobber,  sensing  the  restraint  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer,  quit  buying  from  the  manufacturer, 
and  when  the  manufacturer  saw  the  shrinkage  of  his  sales 
to  the  wholesaler,  and  the  tendency  toward  a  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  he  told  the  em- 
ployees in  his  factory  that  they  would  have  to  be  laid  off. 
Consequently  the  relief  rolls  felt  the  impact  of  their  presence 
there,  and  hearts  in  American  homes  became  heavy  again, 
and  loneliness  and  dreariness  entered  again  into  the  Ameri- 
can soul,  because  some  of  our  citizens  had  come  back 
to  the  deplorable  dark  days  of  1932  and  early  1933.  The 
President  knew  all  that,  and  therefore  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  summoning  us  into  session  to  do  something  substantial 
upon  this  problem. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lee  In  the  chair) .    Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  if  it 
Is  not  true  that  this  session  was  called  primarily  to  pass  farm 
legislation,  and  that  the  President  is  committed  to  that  pro- 
gram before  the  coimtry,  and  that  the  Congress  is  committed 
to  it  in  a  solemn  resolution  that  we  passed,  providing  that 
that  would  be  the  first  thing  we  would  consider-  Does  not 
the  Senator  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  faith,  and  not  spend 
the  whole  fall  frittering  away  our  time  on  something  that 
will  not  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  3^eld. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  have  the 
slightest  doubt  that  at  the  very  first  practicable  moment 
when  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  ready 
to  report  a  farm  program,  It  can  be  brought  before  the 
Senate,  by  unanimotis  consent  if  necessary,  which  I  do  not 
think  is  necessary,  in  \'iew  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
last  session,  and  any  pending  legislation,  whether  it  be  the 
antilynching  bill  or  the  reorganization  bill  or  anything  else. 
will  be  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  farm 
legislation? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
future  may  hold  with  respect  to  any  eventuality.  I  know 
that  now  there  is  a  challenge  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  with  the  American  people,  and  with  the 
American  President. 
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Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator,  of  cotirse,  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  agricultural  bill  is  not  now  ready  for  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  that  the  debate  which  is  now  proceeding  on 
the  aiitilynching  bill  does  not  delay  the  consideration  of  the 
agriciiltural  bill  by  so  much  as  one  moment,  because,  if  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  antilynching  bill  were  now  to  be 
voted  on  and  defeated,  certainly  the  agricultural  bill  could 
not  be  then  taken  up.  So  that  it  seer..i.s  to  me  the  argument 
that  the  discussion  of  the  antilynching  bill  i.s  delaying  the 
agricultural  bill  is  a  purely  spcciotLs  t.rgument.  Ix-cause.  un- 
til the  committee  reports  the  farm  bill,  it  will  be  imrx).^ible 
to  go  on  with  its  consideration. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  As  was  stated  here  yesterday,  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  understanding,  and  it  would  undoubtedly 
follow  the  moment  the  agricultural  bJl  comes  into  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  antilynching  bill  will  be  laid  aside,  and  then. 
under  the  order,  it  will  follow  the  disposition  of  the  agri- 
cultural bill.  So  that  there  is  nothing  here  which  is  delaying 
the  consideration  of  the  agricultural  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  me  for  another  question? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  not  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  stated  the  situa- 
tion to  be  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  rise  and  make 
a  motion  to  take  up  any  bill,  and  that  the  resolution  that 
was  passed  would  be  overridden;  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Mis.souri,  the  most  eminent  authority  on  technical  rules 
I  know  of  or  anybody  else  knows  of,  gave  utterance  to  those 
views  here  on  the  Senate  fioor?  Does  the  Senator  know  now 
by  what  authority  these  Senators  say  that  automatically  the 
farm  bill  would  be  taken  up?  Does  the  Senator  know  by 
what  authority  the  Senator  from  New  York  makes  the  state- 
ment that  that  would  occur,  or  by  what  authority  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  saj's  we  wotAi  get  it  up  by  unani- 
motis consent?  Does  he  know  whether  or  not  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  carries  around  in  his  vest  pocket,  as  he  does 
the  book  of  rules,  the  conscience  and  will  of  every  other 
Senator?  Does  the  Senator  have  any  idea  at  all  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote  for  a  motion  to  take 
up  a  farm  bill  in  preference  to  his  own  child,  the  creation 
of  his  own  thought,  his  own  dream,  the  own  child  of  his 
bosom,  the  offspring  of  his  own  intellectual  loins?  Does 
the  Senator  entertain  any  such  thought? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  but  in  view  of  the  very  remarkable 
statement  just  made  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Tex.as, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  while  I 
thank  him  very  much  for  his  repeated  encomiums  of  me,  he 
has  cc«npletely  misstated  what  I  ever  stated  or  ever  thought, 
doubtless  imwittingly. 

It  has  never  been  my  Idea  that  the  taking  up  of  this 
measure  or  of  any  other  mea^xire  was  in  defiance  of  either 
the  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  Congress  at  the  last  session 
having  to  do  with  farm  legislation,  or  of  the  special  order 
mswie  by  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that  on  the  completion  of 
the  farm  legislation  the  antilynching  bill  should  automati- 
cally become  the  unfinished  business.  The  situation  was 
that  the  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  was  to  the 
effect  that  farm  legislation  should  be  given  precedence  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  should  re- 
port within  1  week  after  the  beginning  of  the  "next  session" 
of  the  Congress,  whether  it  was  a  special  session  or  a 
regular  session  of  the  Congress.  It  so  happened  that  when 
the  session  convened  on  Monday  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  was  not  ready  to  report,  and  imder  both 
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the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
CDtltled  to  1  week  In  which  to 
then  xecuiied  as  to  what  the 


uake 


S>nate 


It  Is  suggested  on  some  sides  t  lat  the  Senate  had  the  right 


to  lyocecd  to  the  cooslderation 


two  matters  which  were,  in  effe<  ;t.  special  orders,  to  wit,  the 
farm  btD  and  the  antilynching  bllL  It  was  contended  on 
the  part  of  the  projwnents  of  th ;  antilj-nchlng  bill  that  since 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  a^d  Forestry  was  not  ready  to 
report,  that  It  was  a  violation, 
agreement  to  leapfrog  sOTne  oliher  legislation  not  contem- 
plated In  those  two  special  ordeijs  over  both  the  antilynching 
bill  and  the  farm  bill,  but  there 
contention  on  the  part  of  anydody  that  I  have  ever  heard, 
except  my  friend  the  Senator  Irom  Texas  [Mr.  ComjAtLY], 
that  the  taking  up  of  the  antilyijching  bill  would  preclude  the 
operation  of  the  Joint  resolution 
tion  of  the  farm  bill,  as  long  sa  the  Committee  on  Agricul 
ture  and  Forestry  was  ready  to  r  eport 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President 
when  perhaps  $30,000,000,000 
value  of  securities  in  this  couhtry  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
when  the  American  farmers  hsjve  lost  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  shrinkage  of  their  markets 
prices,  when  men,  women,  and 
demourished  bodies  all  over  thik  country,  when  eight  or  ten, 
or  God  knows  how  many  ml  lion  American  citizens,   are 
walking  the  streets  unemployeq,  in  spite  of  our  tremendous 
relief  roUs,  and  when  America 
bursting  volcano,  we  come  heie  and  dabble  with  an  anti 
lynching  bill.    I  am  talking  abput  putting  first  things  first 

Mr.  President, 
I  yield. 

What  would  tAe  Senator  dabble  with  If  the 
antilynching  bill  were  not  befoie  the  Senate? 


Mr.  CLARK. 
Mr.  PEPPER. 
Mr.  CLARK. 


Mr.  PEPPER. 


I  wi31  teU  the 
dabble  with  in  the  course  of  i^  remarks 
In  the  first  place  with 

Mr.  CLARK.    Just  what  lekislation  would   the   Senator 
take  up,  or  Just  what^glslatlv ;  motion  would  he  msike? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  will  tell  tho  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Will  the  Senajor  yield  to  permit  me  to  ask 
hiTn  a  question?  J 

Mr.  PEPPER.    In  the  first  pi  ace.  I  would  acknowledge  the 
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Joint  resolution  they  vrcrc 
a  report.    The  questicn 
should  do  during  this 


of  other  business  than  the 


what  I  am  saying 
df  loss  has  occurred 


is  that 
in  the 


and  in  the  falling  of  farm 
children  are  dying  from  un- 


wlll  the  Senator  j^eld? 


Senator  some  things  I  would 
I  would  dabble 


my  President,  and  follow  the 
this   Congress    into   special 


leadership  of  my  party  and  of 
program  for  which  he  callec 
session. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.    If  the  Senate^  from  New  York 
vtk]  were  now  to  get  up  and 


win  the  Senator  yield? 

[Mr.  Wag- 
snthdraw  his  motion  to  take 


he  next  order  in  which  to 


up  the  antilynching  bill,  whait  woiild  be  the  idea   of  the 

Senator  from  Florida   as  to 

proceed? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  should  taki  the  subject  up  in  the  order 
in  which  the  President  enumerated  them  and  mentioned 
them  in  his  message  to  the  Ccngress. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.    Mr.  Presic^snt,  will  the  Senator  yieid? 

Mr  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  not  thd  Senator  from  Florida  aware 
and  should  not  the  Senator  fiom  Missouri  [Mr.  Clams.)  be 


aware  that  the  consideration  ol 


Ing  with  members  of  the  Cotnmittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Por^try  of  the  Senate?  We  ha  1  a  roll  call  a  short  whiJe  ago, 
and  I  saw  members  of  that  committee  troop  into  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  do  not  see  one  on  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
NoRRis]  is  now  on  the  floor.  Several  Senators  who  are  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  came  ir  to  the  Senate  Chamber  when 
the  roll  was  called.  The  Senatsr  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bank- 
HXABl.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo]  and  others 
came  in  in  answer  to  the  roll  ciUL 

They  were  interrupted  in  th*  course  of  their  work  In  the 
committee,  work  they  are  supp  }sed  to  be  doing  right  now  on 


even  this  motion  is  interler- 


thc  asTlcuIt-ural  program  daily  in  order  tn  get  it  into  the 
Senate  and.  forsooth,  the  Senator  from  Misscuri  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Wagner  J  are  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  demanding  action  en  thLs  particular  measure,  and 
if  they  know  anything  they  know  that  if  it  is  taken  up.  the 
debate  on  it  will  extend  over  a  long  period  and  will  hinder 
and  delay  the  program  of  the  Prf^sid^nt  of  the  United  States. 
Is  not  the  Senator  from  F.onda  .  Mr.  Pepper]  and  is  not  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Coss.klly]  undertaking  to  uphold 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  while  some 
of  those  who  are  supposed  to  enjcy  his  confidence  and  his 
affection  and  his  favoritism  are  undertaking  to  sabotage  the 
program  of  the  President  of  the  United  States?  And  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Florida  further  know  that  there  are 
those  in  this  body  who  do  not  want  the  President's  reorgan- 
iiation  bill  to  be  considered  at  all.  if  they  can  throw  hin- 
drances in  the  way,  and  if  they  can  throw  stumps  in  the 
road,  or  If  they  can  scatter  tacks  in  the  roadway  to  puncture 
the  tires  of  the  administration  machinery  that  they  are 
going  to  do  it,  and  they  are  going  to  keep  on  doing  it?  I 
will  ask  the  Senator  if  he  docs  not  know  tho.se  things  to  be 
true? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  from  Texas  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. Mr.  President,  I  was  speaking  of  the  democratic 
process. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  now  I  shall  not 
trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  further. 
Is  the  Senator  from  Florida  aware  of  the  exact  hour  at  which 
my  friend  from  Texas  quit  throwing  tackjs  under  the  wheels 
of  the  administration  program? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so 
that  I  may  ask  the  Senator  another  question? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  S-^nator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Texas  takes  a  position  on  a  matter 
that  he  does  it  openly,  that  he  does  not  endeavor  to  make 
a  flank  movement?  Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
referring  to  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bill.  The  Senator  from  Texas  was  opposed 
to  that  bill,  and  it  did  not  take  him  6  months  to  say  that 
he  was  oppased  to  it.  and  when  he  was  opposed  to  it  the 
President  of  the  United  States  knew  he  was  opposed  to  it, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  knew  that  the  rea- 
son that  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  opposed  to  the  Court 
bill  was  that  he  knew  it  was  wrong.  He  knew  it  was  not 
becau.se  he  was  trying  to  sabotage  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  knew  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
was  his  friend:  he  knew  that  he  helped  nominate  him  in 
Chicago;  he  knew  that  for  4  years  he  had  been  endeavoring 
to  uphold  his  hands  in  this  great  .social  program  that  he  has 
been  trying  to  put  across  for  the  American  people. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  perhaps  did  not  know  that  when 
some  of  thase  who  are  now  talking  about  upholding  the  hand.s 
of  the  President  voted  to  pass  certain  bills  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto;  that  the  Senator  from  Texa^s  was  standing  beside 
the  President  when  some  of  the  rest  of  them,  even  those  high 
in  authority  In  thi.s  Chamber,  tho.se  who  enjoy  the  honors  of 
this  Chamber,  were  voting  again.=:t  the  President  and  voting 
to  override  him. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Florida  know  that  that  has  been 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  Whenever  the 
Senator  from  Texa.s  gets  ready  to  take  a  position  he  takes  it. 
He  does  not  slip  around  and  try  to  put  something  in  the  way 
of  the  President  imder  the  pretense  of  friendship  and  sup- 
port. When  he  is  against  the  President  he  looks  the  Presi- 
dent right  in  the  eye  and  he  tells  him  he  is  against  him;  and 
he  telLs  him  why.  The  Prc^deiU  of  the  United  States  does 
not  object  to  th.at  kind  of  opp  siti'^'n  when  the  Senator  dis- 
agrees with  him  in  principle.  The  President  does  object 
to  those  who,  out  home  where  they  vote,  with  their  robes 
wrapped  about  them,  from  the  stump  proclaim  their  friend- 
ship for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  great 
program,  and  then  come  into  thcce  Chambers  and  in  devious 
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and  uncertain  ways  maneuver  through  legislative  and  parlia- 
mentary tactics  to  sabotage  and  kill  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  no  one  is  better  acquainted 
with  those  excellent  qualities  and  those  very  stimulating  at- 
tributes of  the  Senator  from  Texas  than  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  always  glad  to  be  reminded  of  those 
facts,  because  they  are  stimulating,  and  they  cause  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  to  be  deserving  of  Just  compliment  and 
praise. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  speaking  of  the  democratic  process, 
and  what  I  was  saying  was  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  his  great  constitutional  and  moral  leadership, 
has  challenged  the  American  Congress  to  a  program  of  action 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  American  people,  and  that 
instead  of  heeding  tliat  challenge,  instead  of  coming  with 
him  into  that  program  and  putting  it  across,  instead  of 
doing  something  for  the  A-nerican  people,  we  would  take 
this  precious  time  to  project  our  own  little  prejudicial  aspira- 
tions and  our  own  petty  politics  upon  the  national  scene. 

Now,  still  speaking  about  the  democratic  process.  I  ask  the 
question,  Does  the  American  Senate  give  any  justification  to 
the  dictators  abroad,  who  scorn  the  processes  of  democracy 
and  the  democratic  institution  of  free  speech?  "What  do  they 
say  to  the  people  whose  hearts  are  bleeding,  and  whose  'oodles 
are  hungry,  and  whose  heads  are  heavy  in  grief,  and  whose 
homes  are  collapsing  around  their  heads,  and  the  savings  of 
whose  lifetime  have  been  swept  away  in  economic  cataclysms 
for  which  they  are  not  responsible?  "What  do  they  say  to 
fathers  and  mothers  who  see  their  Uttle  children  dying  from 
undernourishment?  What  do  they  say  when  they  see  moth- 
ers dying  from  lack  of  medical  care  and  attention,  when  they 
see  the  school  children  deprived  of  a  fair  opportunity  in  life 
because  there  are  not  enough  funds  for  adequate  public 
education  either  of  the  general  or  vocational  sort? 

Tlie  dictator  would  say  to  those  hungry  and  depressed 
people,  "I  will  point  you  a  way  to  action  and  we  wiU  do  some- 
thing for  you."  We  who  have  tried  to  uphold  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  say  this  is  a  government  for  the  people,  we 
who  profess  to  say  that  if  the  people  want  relief  this  is  their 
Government  and  the  Government  will  give  it  to  them,  stand 
here  at  a  time  when  national  disaster  is  threatening  us  and 
thrust  upon  the  legislative  scene  this  pernicious  antilynching 
bill.  The  people  ask  for  bread  and  we  give  them  an  anti- 
lynching bill. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Schwellenbach  in  the 
chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  has  been  suggested  a  nimiber  of 
times  that  we  ought  to  take  up  the  antilynching  bill  be- 
cause the  farm  biU  has  not  actually  been  reported  to  the 
Senate.  Does  not  the  Senator  believe,  as  I  believe,  that 
while  the  great  majority  of  Senators  are  not  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  yet  they  would 
like  to  have  the  time  to  go  over  the  farm  bill,  to  consider 
the  farm  measures  which  have  been  introduced  heretofore, 
to  consider  the  proposals  now  being  introduced,  and  to  have 
the  time  to  study  those  questions?  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe,  as  I  believe,  that  we  ought  not  to  he  forced  to  be 
wrought  up  at  this  time  about  a  controversial  measure  of 
the  kind  involved  in  the  motion  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Most  decidedly  so.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the  problem  of  farm  relief  is 
such  a  gigantic  problem  that  if  we  stayed  here  and  studied 
for  20  years  we  still  would  not  have  adequately  solved  it.  If 
we  spent  every  day  and  every  night,  everyone  of  us,  with  all 
the  experts  we  could  summon  upon  it,  laboring  upon  the 
solution  of  that  problem,  it  is  still  so  great  in  its  magnitude 
that  it  would  challenge  our  complete  solution. 


It  Is  said  a  committee  Is  studying  the  farm  bill.  How 
many  crops  are  probably  to  be  included  tn  the  provisions  of 
the  farm  bill?  Arc  they  going  to  include  only  the  four  or 
five  largest  crops  of  the  country?  I  want  to  know  what  they 
are  going  to  do  about  the  vegetable  crops  of  the  country 
which  measure  in  amount  something  hke  $750.000  000. 
Is  not  that  one  of  the  major  crops  of  the  country?  Is  not 
that  crop  entitled  to  relief  and  to  protection  at  the  hands 
of  the  governmental  powers  and  through  the  governmental 
power? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
again? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  We  all  ought  to  be  in  position  to  give 
our  attention  to  consideration  of  the  crops  which  are  to  be 
included  within  the  bill,  whether  the  dairying  industry  shall 
be  included,  whether  the  stock-raising  industry  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  farm  bill — not  alone  cotton  and  corn  and 
wheat  and  hogs,  but  whether  other  crops  shaU  be  included. 
We  have  been  siunmoned  in  special  session  for  a  particular 
purpose,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  outstanding  duty  of  every 
Senator  should  be  first  to  consider  tlie  farm  bill.  If  we  are 
to  vote  correctly  on  it.  if  we  are  to  be  correctly  informed,  we 
have  got  to  do  a  great  deal  of  studymg  in  the  month  or  6 
weeks  ahead  of  us  to  frame  and  pass  the  right  kind  of  a  bill. 
We  ought  not  to  have  a  controversial  measure  like  the  anti- 
lynching bill  interfere  with  the  consideration  of  such  an  im- 
portant measure  as  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  eminently 
correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  a  deliberate  statement,  and 
that  is  that  upon  the  way  the  Congress  solves  the  farm 
problem  depends  the  future  prosperity  and  stability  of 
America  and  perhaps  of  the  civilized  democratic  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  the  farm  student  that  are  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Norris],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  McNary],  and  others.  But  I  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Alabama,  I  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  farm  problem,  and  I  say  that  unless  we  can 
give  stability  to  American  agriculture  we  cannot  give  sta- 
bility to  the  American  Government  and  American  economy. 

The  farmer  is  the  greatest  gambler  in  the  world.  He 
plajits  his  crop  seeds  in  the  soil.  He  puts  his  fertilizer  there. 
He  gives  to  it  his  labor  and  his  toil.  He  puts  his  hope  and 
his  aspirations  there.  He  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
nature  shall  yield  from  her  gaierous  bosom  a  fruitful  harvest 
for  what  he  has  given. 

Then  the  heavens  open  and  the  rains  fall.  Comes  the 
chilling  breeze  and  destroys  the  crop.  Comes  the  hurricane 
in  its  vicious  way.  Comes  the  drought  in  its  destructive 
force.  All  that  he  has  done  comes  to  naught.  There  is  no 
crop.  The  fertilizer  bill  Is  yet  to  be  paid.  The  mortgage 
upon  his  home  is  yet  unpaid.  The  bank  which  loaned  the 
money  for  the  manufacture  of  the  crop,  even  the  Federal 
Government  with  its  extension  of  seed  loans  and  equipment 
loans  that  will  make  the  growing  of  the  crops  possible,  hold 
mortgages  which  are  still  unpaid.  All  the  labor  the  farmer 
has  put  into  the  crop  is  still  lost  and  uncompensated  for. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  does  anybody  do?  It  is 
simply  said.  "It  Is  too  bad  about  the  farmers.  They  are 
having  a  terrible  time."  Some  profess  a  serious  concern  and 
some  conscientious  regard  for  the  farmer,  but  generally 
speaking.  If  I  may  take  history  as  a  guide,  nothing  has  been 
done  for  him.  It  is  merely  said.  "That  is  the  unfriendly 
hand  of  nature,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  done  about 
the  plight  of  the  farmer." 

He  continues  to  live  in  poverty,  in  a  great  many  sections 
of  the  country  in  a  hovel,  compared  to  what  he  should  have. 
He  continues  to  see  his  children  denied  the  opixtrtunities  that 
American  citizens  should  have.  He  continues  to  see  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  impoverishment  of  his  own  beloved  ones.  He 
continues  to  see  himself  but  a  pawn  in  a  great  gamble  in 
which  he  has  httle  responsibility  and  little  opportunity  for 
6elf  preservation. 
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Then  the  great  moralists  who 
of  this  antilj-nching  bill  look  out 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

of   Representatives,   by   Mr. 
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to  the  enrolled  joint  resolu- 

he  consent  of  Congress  for 
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exhibition  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 

rxEdmv'E  SESSION 

Mr.  BAP.KLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  cf  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'Iv  S'lia^e  proceeded  to 
the  ccn.Nideration  cf  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    .'.PPnOPRLMIONS 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Ccmmittee  on  .Appropriations 
reported  favorably  the  following  nominations: 

Robert  J.  Dill,  of  Florida,  to  be  State  administrator  in  the 
Works  P.-ogrcss  Administration  for  Florida,  vice  FYank  In- 
gram, resigned: 

Maurice  E.  Gilmore,  of  New  York,  to  be  regional  director. 
Region  I.  in  the  Federal  Emergency  AdminL^tration  of  Public 
Works,  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
rece<s  of  the  Senate: 

Robert  A.  Radford,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  regional  director. 
Region  IV.  in  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works,  the  office  to  which  he  was  appcmted  during  the  last 
reces.?  of  the  Senate:  and 

Claude  C  Hockley,  of  Oregon,  to  be  regional  director.  Region 
VII,  in  the  Federal  Em°reency  Administration  of  Public 
Works,  the  office  to  wh.ch  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
rece.=;s  cf  the  Sc-nate. 

The  PRESIDL\'G  OFFICER  'Mr  S'-KWELLENB.^^H  m  the 
chair>.  Tlie  re-pr;r*.s  'aiU  be  placed  on  th.e  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

If  there  be  no  fur" her  rep<jr*s  of  committees,  the  ch'rk  will 
state  the  fir.-t  nomination  in  order  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

FEDERAL   EMERGENCY   .ADMTN'ISTR.fTION   OF   PUBLIC   WORKS 

Tlie  legi.-lative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Howard  A. 
Gray,  of  Illinois,  t,?  be  A.s.sistant  Adminislrafcr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICPZR.  Without  objeciion.  the  ncm- 
iriaticn  ls  coiihrnird 

The  le^i.>laiivf'  i  .erk  read  the  nomination  of  David  R. 
Kennicott,  cf  Illinois,  to  be  regional  director,  r"gion  II. 

The  PRESIDLN'G  OFFICER  V/i'hout  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  conlirmpd. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  'he  nomination  of  George  M. 
Bull,  of  Colorado,  to  be  regional  director,  region  V. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

That  concludes  the  Executive  Calendar. 

RECESS 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o'clock  nocn  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CONNALLY,  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Ls  the  motion  *o  take  a  recess  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  B.\RKLE\'      Y'-s 

Mr.  CON-NALLY      Why  not  until  Monday? 

Mr.  BARKLEY  Bt  caa~p  I  think  we  ought  to  work 
tomorrow 

Mr.  CONNALLY,     We  ought  to  wrrk'      'Liiughter.l 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho  question  is  on  the 
motjon  of  the  Senator  fro.ni  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.  m.t  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
November  19,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


'  CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  hu   the  Senate  November 
18  lii'gus/afnv  day  of  November  16k  1937 

Feder-m  Emergency  Adminlstr.ation  of  Pl'^lic  Works 

Howard  A.  Gray  to  be  A.ssistant  Administrator. 

I>avid  R.  Kennicott  to  be  regional  director,  region  IL 

George  M.  Bull  to  be  regional  director,  region  V. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  No\tmber  18,  1937 

The  House  m^et  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Vandenburgh  Somes,  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Almighty  and  Eternal  Father,  who  hast  created  the  uni- 
verse and  hast  designed  the  social  order  of  mankind  from  the 
beginnings,  vouchsafe  to  fructify  these  lands,  enrich  the 
earth,  and  to  quicken  the  acumen  of  these  leaders  of  destiny, 
our  nationsJ  legislators,  that  they  may  be  possessed  of  a  keen 
and  fatherly  sense  for  a  prosperous  system  of  production  and 
equitable  consumption  of  the  material  fruits  of  Thy  boun- 
teous munificence. 

Do  Thou,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  only  begotten  Son  of  the 
Father,  let  the  light  of  Thy  divine  countenance  shine  upon 
the  presentations  of  this  session,  and  reflect  the  glory  of  Thy 
counsels  in  a  widespread  action  for  peace  and  order  among 
all  peoples. 

And,  most  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  do  Thou  direct  the 
deliberations  of  this  great  assembly  to  the  cc«iamon  end,  and 
that  the  social,  jpolitical,  and  economic  designs  enacted  may 
be  wholesome  for  the  citizens  of  this  glorious  Nation,  and  to 
the  particular  end  that  they  may  be  graciously  received  £ind 
loyally  defended. 

At  this  moment,  and  for  this  occasion,  I  implore  Thee, 
Almighty  God,  to  accept  these  humble  petitions  for  pros- 
perity, peace,  and  loyalty,  with  the  blessing  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  through  the  loving  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

UESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Frazler,  its  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  the  loan  of  certain  portraits  now  located  in  the 
Capitol  to  the  United  States  Constitution  Sesquicentennial 
Commission  for  exhibition  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to  announce  that  be- 
fore beginning  the  special  orders  of  the  day  the  Chair  "vill 
recognize  Members  to  submit  imanimous-consent  requests. 

ESTATE  or  JOHN  T.  HACKTELD,  DECEASED 

Mr.  n-VTATT.FV  submitted  a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment to  accompany  the  Sei.Ate  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  16) 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and 
determine   the  claim   of  the   estate   of   John   F.   Hackfeld. 

deceased. 

permission  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Monday  next,  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and 
the  disposition  of  business  on  the  Speaker's  table,  I  may  ad- 
dress the  House  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Monday  next  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  the  disposition  of  matters  on  the  Speaker's  table, 
and  the  legislative  program  of  the  day,  if  any.  he  may  be 
permitted  to  address  the  House  for  30  minutes.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  as 
I  understood  the  request  it  was  for  next  week.  If  there  is 
not  going  to  be  any  business  of  real  importance  before  the 
House  after  we  have  been  in  session  for  one  soUd  week,  I 
think  we  had  better  either  adjourn  and  go  home  or  have  the 
majority  present  some  of  the  real  business  for  which  the 
session  was  called 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  calls  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  the  terms  of  the  request,  which 
was  to  address  the  House  after  the  disposition  of  matters  on 
the  Speaker's  table  and  following  the  legislative  program  of 
the  day,  if  any. 


Mr.  SNELL.  Will  scmebodj'  on  the  majority  pide  tell  us 
whether  or  not  we  vMil  have  any  legislative  proyram  next 
Monday? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  in  a  position  to  ansv.er 
that  question. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  we  are  hoping 
to  have  the  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the 
House  early  next  week,  but  I  could  not  say  that  the  commit- 
tee will  report  a  bill  on  Friday  or  Saturday  of  this  week  and 
have  it  ready  for  consideration  on  Monday. 

Mr.  SNELL.  We  have  been  laboring  all  week  under  hopes 
deferred.  I  think  it  is  definitely  up  to  the  administration 
and  the  majority  to  present  some  business  if  they  are  going  to 
keep  this  special  session  here. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    I  think  the  gentleman  may  be  assured 
that  after  the  beginning  of  next  week  we  will  be  fairly  busy. 
Mr.  SNELL.    After  the  beginning  of  next  wesk? 
Mr.  RAYBURN.     Yes. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Of  course,  some  time  in  the  future  is  very 
indefinite. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  We  are  not  going  to  have  any  legislation 
this  week.  Many  gentlemen,  on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
House  especially,  had  some  views  they  had  got  together  dur- 
ing the  vacation  which  they  wanted  to  air.  Yesterday  we 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Today  we  are  giving 
them  another  opportunity,  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Chtirch]  keeps  up  his  strategj'  we  will  be  back  tomorrow 
to  hear  some  more  of  their  views. 

Mr.  SNELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  2  days  when  we 
were  not  even  allowed  to  talk.  I  think  it  is  poor  policy  to 
call  us  back  here  in  extra  session  purely  for  political  speeches. 
Of  course  we  could  make  them  back  home, 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  They  liave  a  higher  theater  here  in  which 
to  make  them. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  know;  but  it  is  a  pretty  expensive  theater 
for  the  American  people  when  the  speeches  are  continued  in  a 
special  session. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  did  not  think  the  gentleman  would 
make  that  kind  of  a  refiection  on  Republican  speeches. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  accept  the  apology.  That  is  about  the  only 
apology  for  calling  the  session  which  can  come  from  the  ma- 
jority at  the  present  time. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  from  New  York  reserved 
the  right  to  object  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana   [Mr.  LttdlowL     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  20  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  special  orders  for  today. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  t-o  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Elinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MjWTIRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  special  orders  in  the  Hou.^e 
today  I  may  be  permitted  to  addrej;s  the  House  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, may  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  if  his  address  v.'ill  be 
along  the  lines  of  the  gentleman's  radio  talk  which  he  re- 
cently inserted  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  I  think  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  gentleman,  if  he  will  listen. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  not  used  to  that  sort  of  chaff,  and 
I  prefer  not  to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  The  gentleman  can  go  out  while  I  talk, 
if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  know;  I  told  the  gentleman  that  last 

year;  but  about  what  is  the  gentleman  going  to  speak?     I 

am  asking  for  information,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  seriousness. 

Mr.  MA'VERICK.    If  the  gentleman  wants  to  object,  he 

can. 

The  regular  order  was  demanded. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  regular 

Is  there  objection  to  the 
Texas? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  object.  Mi 

KXTINSION  or 


requitst 


REMARKS 

ask  unanimous  consent  to 

by  incorporating  therein  a 

cilleague  the  gentleman  |rom 


Mr.  CULLEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoi^d 
radio  address  delivered  by  my 
New  York,  Mr.  Dicksttih. 

The  SPEIAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  or  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.    M' 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
poratlng  an  address  delivered 
Crime  Commission,  and  also  an 
American  Bar  Association  this 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obj|ection 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
in  the  Record  by  iacor- 
)y  me  before  the  Interstate 
address  delivered  before  the 
3fear. 

to  the  request  of  the 


pnxxssioir  to  ai>d|ess  the  hottsx 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
orders  for  today  I  may 
for  15  minutes. 
ection  to  the  request  of  the 


special 


House 


He  use 

tie 


Mr.  VOORFOS.    Mr.  Speaker 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
be  permitted  to  address  the 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  ob. 
gentleman  from  California? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OCONNOR  of  New  York 
mous  consent  to  address  the 
day  next  at  the  conclusion  of 
table  and  following  the  legislative 
previous  special  orders. 

Mr.  SNELXi.    Mr.  Speaker 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 
man  of  the  Rules  Cfxnmittee 
and  the  remark  he  made,  "if 
before  the  House  during  the 
the  gentleman's  understanding' 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New 
think  the  majority  leader  a 
hopeful  to  have  up  a  farm  bill 
Is  fairly  early. 

Mr.  SNELL.    I  do  not  believe 
hope  in  his  own  heart  about 
on  the  program  of  the  majority 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMi 

Tliere  was  no  objection, 


Yore 


or 


KXTEMSION 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Insert  In  the  Record  a  very 
which  I  delivered. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objiection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Raxsat.  Mr.  Muxs. 
were  given  permission  to  revi^ 
marks  in  the  Record. 


anl 


PERmSSIOK  to  ADIRESS  THE  HOTTSB 


Speaier 


increas  ed 


Mr.  MA"VERICK.    Mr 
that  following  the  now 
delivered,  I  may  be  permitted 
mmutes  today. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HILL  of  Washington, 
consent  that  after  the  speech 
[Mr.  MaverickJ  I  may  be 
15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


perm  tted 


:M       -I 
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order  has  been  demanded. 
of   the   gentleman  from 


Speaker. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
for  30  minutes  on  Tues- 
business  on  the  Speaker's 
business,  if  any,  and  any 


rJBserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  O'Connor]  Is  the  chair- 

I  take  it  from  his  request 

"  there  will  be  no  business 

part  of  next  week.    1$  that 


aid 

aiiy.' 

fir  It 


I  would  not  say  that.    I 

nioment  ago  said  that  we  are 

•arly  next  week  and  Tuesday 


the  gentleman  has  any  real 
.,  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
objiection  to  the  request  of  the 
O'Connor]? 


REMARKS 

ask  unanimous  consent  to 
brief  Armistice  Day   address 


1 


Mr.  Gehrkann  asked  and 
and  extend  their  own  re- 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
number  of  speeches  to  be 
to  address  the  House  lor  25 


objection  to  the  request  of  the 


Blr 

(If 


,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  address  the  House  for 


otj ection  to  the  request  of  the 


SALE  OF   FLIXT1   SrLFANTL.^MTDE 

Mr,  CHAP^L\N,  Mr.  Spt^'aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  imn-i*-d:aie  con.>idoration  of  House  Resolution  352. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

House  Resolution  352 

Resoh-ed.  That  the  Secretary  of  .^srlculture  Is  requPFted  to  f-ur- 
nish   to  the   Hou.se  of   Represcnti»t;ves.   for   its   Information— 

(1)  Such  fact.s  as  may  be  in  hU  posr~ess\or\  re5:arding  the  drug 
sold  comnnerclailv  aa  ■elixir  s^.dfanilainide."  Its  interstate  distribu- 
tion during  September  anJ  October  of  this  year,  and  the  deaths 
alleged  to  have  resulted  from  the  u.se  of  such  drugs; 

(2)  The  facts  rei^ardi:;^;  the  steps  taken  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Aduunistratlon  with  r'-sj-ect  to  such  violations  of  existing  law  as 
may  have  been  Involved  in  the  interstate  distribution  of  Buch 
drug;   and 

(3)  The  facts  with  rfspect  to  deficiencies  In  existing  law  from 
the  standpoint  of  protecting  the  consuming  public  from  the 
dangers  Involved  In  the  interstate  distribution  and  sale  to  the 
public  of  nr-w  and  inadequately  tested  drtigs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re.servlng  the  right  to  object, 
from  the  reading  of  the  resolution  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
resolution  simply  calls  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  certain  information  and  I  .supwse  it  comes  here  by 
unanimous  report  of  the  gentleman's  committee? 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  has  not  been 
reported  by  the  committee,  as  it  was  introduced  only  yester- 
day. However,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  in  view 
of  more  than  94  recent  death.s  and  its  adoption  ought  not 
be  delayed. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  understand  from  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Mapes]  it  is  all  right,  and  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  MAPES  Mr.  Speaker,  re5er\nng  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  make  this  statement.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  spoke  to  me  about  the  resolution  as  we  entered 
the  Chamber  this  morning.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
speak  with  other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  about  it.  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
desirable  resolution,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
get  the  information  that  the  resolution  calls  for. 

Mr.  SNELL.  And  we  would  like  to  get  at  least  something 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  As  the  resolution  indicates,  according  to 
press  reports,  more  than  90  persons  have  died  as  a  result 
of  taking  this  elixir  sulfanilamide,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  .should  know  whether  this  .statement  is  true  and 
whether  or  not  all  po&sibie  steps  have  been  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  a  recurrence  of  such  a  disaster. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object.  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  read  the  reso- 
lution which  Is  about  to  be  brought  up.  and  I  shotild  like  to 
study  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  suggest  that  it  go  over 
momentanly. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  reported 
deaths  within  the  past  few  weeks  of  more  than  90  persons 
from  taking  this  drug.  I  think  this  information  ought  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Congress  without  delay  and  that  it 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  b"  taken  up  immediately. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee,  I  think  aLso  we  ought  to  have 
some  information  as  to  why  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  not  taken  steps  to  prevent  such  occurrences  as  this, 
which  they  have  authority  to  do  imdcr  the  present  law. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution — to  request  that  "he  Secretary  of  .Agricul- 
ture furnish  such  infonnation  as  the  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested. The  present  law  is  grossly  inadequate  to  deal  with 
such  a  situation  a.s  th.s.  I  trust  the  gentleman  will  not  object 
to  this. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent pending  before  the  Congress  a  pure  food  and  drug  bill 
which  will  give  the  Department  ample  authority  to  deal  with 
problems  of  this  kind,  and  rather  than  consume  the  time  of 
the  House  asking  for  additional  information  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  ought  to  bring  in  a  rule  which  wotild  enable 
the  Congress  to  pa.iS  the  bill  now  on  the  calendar. 
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Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  in  error  in 
believing  that  any  bill  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  disaster  as  the  death 
of  nearly  100  people  from  taking  this  medicine,  and  there  is 
nothing  In  the  present  law  that  enables  the  Department  to 
proceed  against  it.  Instead  of  taking  the  time  of  the  House, 
It  will  take  no  time,  but  if  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
agreed  to,  the  Department  will  prepare  this  information  and 
furnish  it  to  the  committee  to  use  in  preparing  more  adequate 
food  and  drug  legislation. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  I  cannot  see  smy  objection  to 
this  resolution  going  to  the  committee  where  we  may  have 
opportunity  to  study  it. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  delay, 
which  would  be  very  dangerous,  with  over  90  people  dying  as 
a  result  of  taking  this  medicine. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  authority  of  the  present  law  has 
already,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  seized  all  of 
the  elixir  which  has  been  distributed,  and  it  has  been  con- 
fiscated, so  that  at  t^e  present  time  there  is  none  of  this 
concoction  outstanding.  I  do  not  see  what  there  is  to  gain 
by  rushing  a  resolution  of  this  kind  through  without  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  as 
one  of  my  associates  on  the  committee,  that  I  think  we  are 
badly  in  need  of  the  information  which  by  this  resolution  we 
are  requesting  the  Department  to  furnish.  It  is  true  that 
certain  shipments  have  been  seized  on  a  trivial  and  technical 
charge  that  it  was  misbranded  as  an  "elixir."  It  Is  also 
important  that  we  find  out  whether  these  shipments  could 
have  been  impoimded  and  whether  the  public  could  have 
been  protected  against  their  use  if  the  manufacturer  had  not 
called  his  preparation  an  elixir  but  had  used  some  other 
name.  We  need  to  know  what  are  the  deficiencies  in  the 
present  law  that  have  made  possible  such  wholesale  trage- 
dies. Such  information  Is  what  I  think  I  need  and  I  hope 
he  thinks  he  needs  as  a  member  of  that  committee  before  we 
can  draft  any  proper  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  resolution  should  not  be  broad- 
ened so  that  we  can  obtain  information  about  hundreds  of 
other  poisonous  drugs  that  are  being  sold  daily  all  through 
the  Nation.  I  think  steps  should  be  taken  along  that  line. 
I  think  this  resolution  should  pass,  but  I  hope  it  may  be 
broadened  to  include  many  other  deadly  drugs  that  are  being 
sold  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  I  hope  the  Information  produced  by  this 
resolution  wiU  be  helpful  to  us  In  passing  legislation  that 
will  protect  the  public  frcsn  both  dangerous  and  worthless 
drugs. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection?  [After  a  pause.]  The 
Chair  hears  none.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  aijreed  to. 

LOAA  OF  CERTAIN  POSTHAITS  LOCATED  IK  CAPITOL 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  Senate  Joint  Resolution  222. 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  for  the  loan  of  certain  por- 
traits now  located  in  tlae  Capitol  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution Sesquicentencial  Commission  for  exhibition  in  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  and  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ths*  gentleman  from  Illinois  asks  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  222,  and  fdr  its  Immediate  consideration.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  be,  and  he  la 
hereby,  authorized  to  loar.  to  the  United  States  Oonatltutlon  Seaqul- 
centennial  Conimlsslon  tlie  portraJts  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  S>illy; 
George  Washington,  by  Ollbert  Stuart;  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.,  by 
Peale:  and  Henry  Lawrence,  by  Copley,  now  locat«?d  in  the  Capitol 
BuUdlng.  for  exhibition  In  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  between  the 
dates  of  November  37.  1337,  and  February  1.  1938.  In  connection 


with  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  flftleth  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  said  Architect  Is  directed  to  have  tliese  portraits  returnee'  to 
the  Capitol  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition 
above  referred  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH  (interrupting  the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  there  is  no  quorim  present.  We 
are  here  to  do  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  out  of  order.  He  Is  not 
entitled  to  make  a  speech  on  raising  the  ipoint  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  are  going  to  ask  for  a  quortmi  and 
Insist  upon  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  there  is  no  quonun  present.  The  Chair 
will  count.  [After  counting.]  "Two  htmdred  and  five  Mem- 
bers present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  answer  to  their  names: 

[RoU   No.   3] 


Aleshlre 

DlclLsteln 

Harrington 

Ramsay 

Arnold 

Dies 

Hartley 

Ryan 

Atkinson 

DoclrweUer 

Hennlnga 

Backs 

Bernard 

Dorsey 

EUdebrandt 

Secrest 

Bland 

Douglas 

Holmes 

Sheppard 

Boylan  N.  Y. 

Drew,  Pa. 

Hook 

Smith,  Conn. 

Buckley.  N.  T. 

Drewry.  Va. 

Long 

Smith,  Wash. 

Burch 

Edmlston 

McGehee 

Bomers.  N.  Y. 

Byrne 

inienboiren 

McGranery 

Sullivan 

Cannon,  Wis. 

Englebrlght 

MaloDey 

Sumners.  Tex- 

Cartwrl^t 

Ferguson 

Mosier,  Ohio 

Taylor,  Colo. 

Cole,  Md. 

Ford,  Calif. 

Murdock.  Utah 

Thorn 

Ooetello 

Frey,  Pa. 

Norton 

Wearln 

Creal 

Pulmer 

C'Connell,  Mont. 

West 

Grosser 

Garrett 

O'Connor.  Mont. 

Whelchel 

Crowther 

Goldsborough 

Pfelfer 

Williams 

Daly 

Greenwood 

PhUllps 

Wl  throw 

Deen 

Harlan 

Qulmi 

WoLfenden 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  CMr.  O'Conkell  of  Rhode 
Island).  ITiree  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Members  are  pres- 
ent, a  quorum. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings  imder  the  rolL 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Keller]? 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object 
In  order  to  ask  a  question.  As  I  imderstand  the  situation, 
there  is  nothing  new  in  this  resolution,  and  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  loan  these  pictures  of  these  distinguished  men  to 
various  art  exhibitions  heretofore? 

Mr.  KELLER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SNELL.  These  are  not  the  large  pictures,  but  the 
ones  that  are  in  certain  committee  rooms  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  KELLER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  it  true  they  have  been  loaning  the  same  identical 
ones? 

Mr.  KELLER.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  is  and  in  other  cases 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  What  is  the  fact  with  reference  to 
these?     Are  they  extra  valiiable? 

Mr.  KELLER.  No;  not  as  valtiable  as  some  that  have 
been  loaned  heretofore.  For  instance,  the  Sargent  picture 
of  Reed,  which  is  worth  not  less  than  $75,000,  has  been 
loaned  in  the  same  way.    Washington  has  been  loaned- 

Mr.  SNELL.  Under  the  circiunstances  I  caimot  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
how  many  of  these  pictures  are  to  be  loaned? 

Mr.  KELLER.    Pour. 

Mr.  CULKIN.     Are  these  the  originals? 

Mr.  KELLER.    Yes;  these  are  the  originals. 

Mr.  CULKIN.     Of  course,  they  are  not  replaceable? 

Mr.  KELLER.    No,  no;  they  could  not  be  replaced  at  all. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  And  probably  there  are  no  duplicates  in 
existence? 
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Mr.  KELLER.    Oh,  yes;  them 
of  them  for  that  matter;  some 

Mr.  CULKIN.    It  seems  to 
Ing  as  they  do  the  only  true 
the  Republic,  belong  properly 
have  them  at  the  will  of  this 
propriety.    I  am  constrained 

Mr.  KELLER.    May  I  suggest 
York  that  there  are  now  gath<red 
than  200  of  these  portraits  f ror  i 
the  United  States  Constitutior 
all  down  in  the  gallery,  and 
that  collection  for  these  four 
care  of.  as  you  see,  under  the 
the  Capitol.    It  has  always 
never  been  any  question  aboi4t 
them.    Every  guard  is  thrown 

Mr.  CULKIN.    Does  the  ger 
the  memories  of  those  great 
foundations  of  the  Republic  \o 
there? 

Mr.  KELLER.    We  are  tryli^g 
Of  the  United  States  by 
In  the  formation  of  that  Const 

Mr,  CULKIN.    Why  is  not 
House? 

Mr.  KELLER. 

Mr.  CULKIN. 

Mr.  KELLER, 
body  else  if  we  did. 

Mr.  CULKIN.    Does  not  tht 
hance  the  memory  and  value 
those  pictures  here  to  inspire 
and  Senate? 

Mr.  KELLER.     No;  because 
7  weeks  and  will  be  brought 

Mr.  CULKIN.     Mr.  Speakei 
very  emphatic   assurance, 
gentleman,  I  will  withdraw 

The  SPEAE331.     Is  there 
gentleman  from  Ulincris  tMr. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  ordered 
read  the  third  t!me,  and  pass^ 
laid  on  the  table. 


are  copies,  of  course,  of  all 

)y  the  very  same  painter. 

that  these  pictures,  preserv- 

I^rtraits  of  these  foundiers  of 

here  in  the  Capitol,  and  to 

or  that  group  is  of  dcaibtful 

0  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

to  the  gentleman  from  New 

together  something  more 

all  over  the  world,  loaned  to 

Sesquicentennial.    They  are 

hey  are  waiting  to  complete 

pictures.    They  will  be  taken 

direction  of  the  Architect  of 

done  before.    There  has 

proper  care  being  given  to 

around  them. 

tleman  think  it  will  enhance 

or  msJte  more  secure  the 

move  those  pictures  down 


to  glorify  the  Constitution 
glorifying  the  men  who  participated 
tution. 
hat  done  on  the  floor  of  this 


That  Is  exac 
By  exhibitink 
There  would 


gentleman  think  it  will  en- 
3f  the  Constitution  by  leaving 
the  membership  of  the  House 


tXTINSION 


remarcs 
>y 


eser  VI 


Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr 

sent  to  extend  my  own 
therein  an  address  delivered 
the  Cathohc   Youth 
Chicago  on  November  5. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.   WADSWORTH.     Rei 
Speaker,  and  I  do  so  for  the 
by  whom  was  this  address 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    By 
Ing  political  about  it. 

Mr.   WADSWORTH.    I   thijik 
read  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  hope 
his  own  InformatKm. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there 
■entleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 
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;ly  what  we  are  seeking  to  do. 

those  pictures? 
not  be  room  enough  far  any- 


they  will  only  be  gone  6  or 

again. 

in  view  of  the  gentleman's 

I   have   great  faith  in   the 

objection.  | 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 

: IZLLER 1 ? 


back 


anl 
m  r 


to  be  read  a  third  time,  was 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider 


AI  DRESS 


PERMISSION    TO 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Maryland, 
consent  that  on  Monday  next 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
to  address  the  House  for  45 
gentleman's  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    HOUSE  I 

dr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 

following  the  address  of  the 

Ludlow],  I  may  be  permitted 

iiinutes  on  the  subject  of  the 


S  )eakei 


OF   REMARKS 

r.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
in  the  Record  by  including 
Mr.  James  Roosevelt  before 
Organlz4tion   of   Loyola  University   in 


cpjection  to  the  request  of  the 

ng   the  right  to  object,   Mr. 
purpose  of  asking  a  question, 
delivered? 
James  Roosevelt.    There  is  noth- 

It  would  be  interesting  to 

the  gentleman  will  read  it  for 

dbjection  to  the  request  of  the 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  tho  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  Mr.  Treadw.w]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  mclude  certain 
tables  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ^here  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ma-ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  cbje-ction. 

HIDDEN   TAXES 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  15  there  was 
presented  to  Concre.^s  a  mcs^^age  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  desire  to  quote  very  bnefly  from  that  mes- 
sage: 

We  should  ^ive  special  con'^lderatlon  to  llcrhtpning  Inequithtale 
burdens  on  the  enterprl^ie  of  the  Fmall  bus'.ne.-.smen  of  the  Nation. 
Small  businesses,  or  even  those  of  average  size,  have  difficulties)  of 
financing  and  distribution  which  are  n^i  shared  tv  large  corpora- 
tions Therefore,  by  spoci.U  tax  con.siderHtion  they  should  receive 
more  equal  opportunity  to  compete  with  more  powerful  v.cm- 
petitors. 

The  President  admit.s,  in  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
was  wrong  in  insisting  at  the  la.'-t  session  of  Con^e.ss  on  the 
passage  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax  legislation.  He  is 
directly  responsible  for  what  today  can  well  be  called  "the 
Roosevelt  slump."  The  pre.sent  depression  in  business  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  ill-advised  legislation  Congress  passed  at 
his  dictation  at  its  last  .session.  If  the  President  had  not 
insisted  on  the  pa.ssage  of  this  measure.  Congress  would  not 
now  have  to  consider  drastic  modifications  of  the  law.  Tlie 
ver>'  things  have  happened.  Mr.  Speaker,  which  the  minority 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  prophesied  in 
their  minority  report  on  the  measure. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight  here  are  some  of  the 
objections  made  by  the  Republican  minority  to  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax.  as  set  forth  in  the  minority  repx)rt: 

I  It  will  discourage  and  pos-sibly  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
adequate  rainy-day  res»TVf.s  and  constiUitcs  a  direct  threat  to  the 
security  of  bu-sine^-s,  employment,  and  m'.'^stment^ 

•  •••••• 

3  It  will  di.-^co',irage  hu.sines.s  rehabilitation  and  expansion  and 
have  a  retarding  effect  upor.  rt-covery  and  reemployment 

4  It  Will  hamper  the  growth  of  small  corporatlon.s,  impede  the 
development  of  new  enterprises,  and  fopt.er  monopolies 

5.  It  puts  a  p>enaitv  on  pradence  and  a  bounty  on  improvidence 
and  con.'^titutes  an  unwholesome  m'erferenre  with  the  exercise  of 
sound    Judgment    in   the    man.ieernent    of   bu.smess 

6  It  will  accentuate  the  extremes  of  future  booms  and  de- 
pression^ 

7  It  wil!  oppres,<5  bu.sin'»- .se.''  burdened  with  debts  and  will  result 
In  a  restriction  on  corporate  credit. 

•  •••••• 

9,  It  violates  every  .wunri  principle  of  income  taxation,  is  arbi- 
trary and  oppres.«ive  in  it.s  appiicdt u;n.  and  will  be  unequal  and 
discriminatory  i.i   it.s  operati';n 

10  It  will  crucifv  financially  w^alc  buslner.s  enterprises,  while 
I>ermittlng  the  strong  to  minimize      •      •      •      the  tax. 

II  It  will  creat  inequities  and  unfair  competitive  situations 
which  are  far  greater  and  more  real  than  llie  imaginary  ones  It 
purports  to  correct 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  is  entitled  to  know  where  the 
responsibility  for  this  Roosevelt  d'^pression  rests.  It  lies 
right  at  the  door,>tep  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
[Applause.]  It  mu.st  bo  terribly  humiliating  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  to  admit  that  the  very  tax  law  which  was  passed 
at  his  insistence  ha.s  caused,  in  a  large  measure,  the  present 
depressed  condition  of  business. 

While  professing  to  help  small  business  concerns,  his  admin- 
istration has  forced  the  enactment  of  laws  which  oppress  and 
hamstring  them.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  be  more 
inconsistent  than  to  profess  to  help  business  by  removing 
certain  taxes  and  then  advocate  and  insist  on  new  taxes  to 
finance  the  proposed  farm  bill  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars?  I  cannot  conceive  such  a  situation  as 
that.  On  the  one  hand,  the  President  is  advocating  aid  to 
small  business,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  advocating 
enormous  expenditures  by  Congrevss  for  one  specific  purpose. 

Aid  small  business!  We  all  want  to  aid  small  business. 
Perhaps  no  district  in  the  country  has  more  of  the  small 
businessmen  and  the  small  business  corporations  than  the 
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district  I  represent,  and  It  has  been  my  hope  and  my  desire 
as  long  as  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  to  aid  this 
cLiss  of  business  people.  Certainly  Congress  did  not  do  It 
In  the  legislation  p£isse<l  at  the  last  session.  That  legislation 
distinctly  injured  small  business.  I  am  glad  I  did  my  share 
to  aid  the  small  business  concerns  by  opposing  the  measure. 
But  rather  than  discuss  the  undistributed  profits  tax,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  of  course  will  be  a  subject  of  debate  here  as 
time  progresses.  I  am  going  to  take  up  a  subject  which  the 
President  referred  to  in  a  statement  made  on  September  2, 
1935.  namely,  the  effect  of  hidden  taxes.    He  said: 

What  is  known  as  consumers'  taxes,  namely,  the  invisible  taxes 
paid  by  people  in  every  walk  of  life,  fall  relatively  much  more 
heavily  upon  the  poor  rnfin  tlian  on  the  ric±i  man.  In  1929.  con- 
sumers' taxes  represented  only  30  percent  oX  the  national  revenue. 
Today  they  are  60  percent     •     •     •. 

It  will  shock  the  average  man  to  know  how  much  he  is 
paying  toward  the  cost  of  government  in  hidden  taxes. 
Most  of  us  assume  tha :  the  only  taxes  we  pay  are  those  we 
hand  over  directly  to  the  tax  collector.  The  sad  truth  is 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  tax  buiden  is  wholly  hidden 
from  us  in  the  cost  oi  everything  we  buy.  The  fact  that 
the  tax  load  is  unseen  does  not  make  it  any  less  real.  Taxes 
reduce  our  purchasing  power  whether  paid  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

What  do  we  pay  as  citizens  for  the  luxury  of  being  gov- 
erned? The  total  tax  collections  this  year — Federal,  State, 
and  local — will  aggregate  $12,000,000,000.  Of  this  total  about 
half  represents  Pedera  taxes.  This  $12,000,000,000  tax  load 
means  an  average  buiden  of  $240  per  annum  upon  every 
one  of  the  50.000,000  of  our  people  that  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed.    Think  of  that! 

Most  people  think  ttat,  because  they  are  not  subject  to  an 
income  tax  and  do  noi.  own  any  property,  they  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  taxes;  but  let  us  see  about  it.  The  sooner 
these  people  become  tax  conscious  and  know  what  the  in- 
visible tax  means  to  the  individual  the  better  it  will  be  in 
making  for  a  reducticn  of  taxes  and  of  governmental  ex- 
penditures. 

I  am  not  making  these  statements  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility. Let  me  quote  an  authority.  This  is  an  excerpt 
from  an  address  dehvered  to  the  graduating  class  of  Temple 
University  last  June.    I  read: 

Taxes  are  not  levied  aijainst  the  rich  and  well-to-do  only.  Hid- 
den taxes  reach  every  wape  earner.  An  tl8-a-week  clerk  or 
laborer  who  owns  no  property  pays  more  than  flOO  a  year  in  hid- 
den taxes  on  the  increfsed  cost  of  goods  and  services  he  buys. 
The  worker  who  earns  $  50  a  month  and  owils  an  automobile  but 
no  other  property  pays  more  than  $220  annually  in  taxes,  even 
though  he  Is  a  family  man  and  Is  not  required  to  pay  a  direct 
Income  tax. 

Is  not  that  startling  information,  Mr.  Speaker?  It  will 
no  doubt  surprise  the  average  citizen.  The  workingman 
little  realizes  that  from  12  to  15  cents  of  every  dollar  he 
spends  goes  to  pay  his  part  of  the  tax  buiden.  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  his  entire  wages  for  at  least  a  month  and  a  half 
each  year  are  taken  ever  by  his  silent  and  unseen  partner, 
the  tax  collector.  Tldnk  of  it!  Toiling  45  or  more  dasrs 
every  year  just  to  pay  his  tax  bill.  There  can  be  no  more 
iniquitous  or  absolutely  unfair  method  of  taxation  than  the 
deception  practiced  uiwn  the  average  citizen  in  indirect  and 
hidden  taxes. 

Mr.  BUCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  prefer  not  to  be  interrupted  for  the 
time  being.    I  shall  try  to  yield  later  If  I  have  time. 

Mr.  BUCK.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  the  source  of  the 
gentleman's  authority. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  hope  it  will  in- 
terest the  gentleman  to  have  me  say  that  I  am  quoting  the 
direct  words  of  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  in  the  country,  a 
great  Democrat,  an  oaficeholder  under  the  present  adinin- 
Istration,  a  man  whose  name  we  respect,  a  man  whom  we 
look  up  to,  the  gent.eman  from  Texas,  Hon.  Jesse  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Reccinstruction  Finance  Corporation.  [Ap- 
plause.] 


■nie  figures  used  by  Chairman  Jesse  Jones  on  the  extent  of 
the  hidden-tax  burden  agree  substantially  with  several 
studies  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject.  About  a  year 
ago  the  Providence  Journal  conducted  a  12  montlis'  study 
of  three  typical  low-income  families  to  determine  as  near 
as  possible  how  much  of  the  money  they  spent  went  for  hid- 
den taxes.  It  was  found  tliat  the  average  for  the  three 
families  was  a  little  over  14^4  cents  out  of  each  dollar  spent. 
This  would  amount  to  $147  annually  on  every  $1,000  of  in- 
come paid  out. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  popular  magazine  there  appears  a 
very  illuminating  article  on  the  hidden-tax  burden  which 
shows  the  amount  of  tax  included  in  the  cost  of  various 
articles  of  con-sumption.  This  article  is  based  largely  on  a 
study  of  hidden  taxation  conducted  by  the  Northwestern 
National  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Minneapolis. 

I  have  a  copy  of  their  findings,  and  1  .shall  reveal  some  of 
the  startling  information  contained  therein. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  schedules  I  have  here  are  abso- 
lutely correct,  based  on  their  actuarial  estimates,  suid  I  am 
going  to  use  those  illustrations. 

Mr.  KELLER.    Will  the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     Ver>-  briefly. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Is  the  gentleman  goin[-  to  u.se  that  in  hii> 
speech,  so  that  we  will  have  the  tabulated  statement? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  have  asked  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  put  in  the  tables. 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
a  man  drawing  a  salary  or  wage  of  $80  a  month,  or  a  total 
of  $960  per  year.  Tlie  proportionate  division  of  expendi- 
ture of  his  $80  is  about  as  foUows:  $27  for  food,  the  tax  cost 
on  tliat  being  7.1  per  cent,  or  a  total  of  $1.92.  For  shelter, 
or  perhaps  the  word  "rent"  should  better  be  ased,  because 
this  man  does  not  own  any  property,  he  pays  $18  a  month, 
on  which  there  is  a  tax  of  25.2  percent,  or  a  total  of  $4.55. 

I  Will  not  take  the  time  to  go  through  the  various  details; 
however.  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to  the  item  of  trans- 
portation. This  is  a  workingman  who  must  patronize  the 
trolleys  or  the  busses  rather  than  go  by  automobile.  He 
allows  $4  per  month  for  transportation  to  his  work  and  back. 
Eleven  percent  of  that  goes  into  taxes,  or  44  cents,  that  he 
does  not  know  the  first  thing  about.  He  is  paying  44  cents 
in  the  form  of  taxes  to  get  back  and  forth  from  his  home 
to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  other  words,  out  of  a  wape  of  $960  a  year 
12  percent  of  it  is  tax  money,  or  $116.04.  The  detailed 
tabulations  are  as  follows: 

Indirect   taxes  on  $S0  mcynthly  income 


Iteia 


Foo.'...    

bhtlter  ireni; 

Clotl'.itic 

Fuel  unc!  light .- 

TriLiii;.K.riL.i.iiiU 

Rp'Teati-i.T 

Icsunmce 

Suadnee  aad  miscellaneous. 


Cost  per 


Tprt-ent 
of  taxes 

IE  <Xm\ 


$27 

l^ 

e 

4 
2 

2 

12 


:.  1 

25  3 

8  fi 

B  .■. 

11  0 

K'  0 

2  f- 

10  2 


Amount 
of  V.^x 


)1.B2 
4.U 

.72 

.57 
44 

1  22 


MoDthlj-  total 

su 

>  U  0 
12  0 

0  67 

Annuril  total       

960 

llf  04 

'  .^verace. 

The  next  man  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  is  one  drsv,-- 
ing  $150  per  month  or  $1,800  per  year.  The  same  relative 
proportions  are  carried  out.  His  food  cost  him  $43.50  a 
month,  his  shelter  or  rent  $30,  clothing  $13,  fuel  and  light, 
$11.  and  he  has  bought  a  used  car,  the  upkeep  of  which  costs 
him  $14.50  a  month,  on  which  he  pays  20  percent  tax  in  un- 
seen taxes,  amounting  to  $2.91. 

His  total  income  for  the  year  Is  $1,800;  12.7  percent  goes 
for  hidden  taxes.    Tliis  amounts  in  dollars  to  $229J20.    lliat 
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covers  a  man  mftfcjTig  $150  p^r  month.    Here  are  the  details 
In  his  case: 

Indirect  taxei  on  ilSO  monthly  iJicome 


Itam 


Food  .   

8h*lt*T   rent)  

floth'.ni         

Ku*l  ami  liKht  

Autu  iu«««l  cml) - 

RwTWilion 

las'iran'.-e   .       .   


Monthly  total 

Annoai  t'it.ii 


Here  is  the  chart  co\'erin 
and  it  Is  divided  in  the  same 
out  of  which   12.4  percent, 
hidden  taxes.    Following  are 
Indirect   taxes  on 


a  man  earning  $200  a  month 
way.    He  gets  $2,400  annually, 
lor  a  total   of   $298.44,   goes  for 
the  detailed  items:        j 
$200   monthly   incoTue 


Item 


Fofxl 

Sh«)i«r 

Clothinj   

Fufl  iml  litht 

TruLS[iortiiiiOB   new  autu)  — 
R«crf-,ition 


Ravir 


losiruiat. 

BuDilries  and  mjst'cllaneoua.- 


MoQthJy  total. 
A  cnual  total. . 


same  percentage.     In  other 
carries  an  unfair  tax  burdeii. 
by  doing  away  with  hidden 


to  make  a  contribution  to 
man  in  the  lower  brackets 
trine  of  taxation  is  to  "soak 
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Clothes  10.49  percent,  shoes 
are  the  percentages  which 


Mr.    FLETCHER.    The 
what  that  same  man  gets 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  riian  on  the  smallest  salary  pay; 
relatively  the  same  rate  of  tix,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  this 
man  draws  $2,400  a  year  aiid  has  deducted  from  it  $298  in 
taxes,  he  can  better  spare  $2  98  out  of  his  $2,400  than  the  $80 
per  month  man  can  spare  tl^e  amount  charged  to  him  on  the 

words,  the  lower  salaried  man 
Let  us  relieve  the  little  fellow 
^axes. 
The  same  thing  would  ap  dy  as  you  go  up  the  scale.    The 
man,  of  course,  with  the  ligher  income  can  better  afford 

the  cost  of  government  than  a 
Still  we  are  told  that  the  doc- 
the  rich"  and  the  man  best  able 
to  pay.  That  is  a  false  thejry  in  that  you  are  not  doing  it 
by  virtue  of  the  hidden  taxes.  You  are  taxing  the  small 
man  away  out  of  proportion  to  any  right  or  claim  that  the 
Government  should  have  agilnst  him. 

Let  us  see  what  hidden  taxation  means  In  connection  with 
some  of  the  necessities  of  He.  On  bread  the  hidden  taxes 
amount  to  640  jwrcent,   b«f   8.14.  sugar  18.30.   a  suit   of 

J.5  percent,  and  so  forth.  Those 
a  man  must  imwittingly  pay 
under  the  existing  hidden  taixation  S3rstem  which  I  designate 
as  most  unfair,  iniquitous,  and  cruel  to  the  small  man. 

Mr.  FLETCHER.    WlH  t^ie  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 
Mr.  TREADWAY.    Very  ^riefly. 

Mr.  FLETCHER,    Will  t  le  gentleman  please   include   in 

these  are  not  all  Federal  taxes? 
Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  made  that  statement  in  the  opening 
of  my  remarks:  but  what  dons  the  poor  man  care  whether  he 
is  paying  the  Federal  Gover  iment  or  the  local  tax  collector? 

rentleman    might    also    include 
for  the  tax  he  pays.    He  gets 
schools,  poUoe  protection.  a4d  aQ  the  things  that  civUlzatian 
provides. 


Mr.  TREADW.^Y.  True,  but  he  is  paying  a  high  rate  for 
those  things  and  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  man  with  a 
larger  income. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  were  checked  against  possible 
error  by  taking  the  total  tax  burden.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  deducting  the  ta.xr.s  not  ordmanly  passed  on  to  con- 
siuners.  and  dividing  the  balance  into  the  total  retail  sales 
of  goods  and  services.  This  gave  a  result  of  15.6  percent  as 
compared  with  the  more  con.servative  estimate  of  traceable 
taxes,  which  I  have  shown,  of  12  percent.  Of  course,  the 
difference  is  in  the  .•^o-called  doubtful  items,  which  were  not 
taken  into  con.sideration  in  the  studies  made. 

The  hidden  tax  in  rentals  is  the  largest  single  item  of  all— 
25  percent  of  the  rent  representing;  taxes  that  are  passed  on 
to  the  tenant.  In  the  rase  of  a  man  renting  a  house  for  $30 
per  month,  he  pays  $91  a  year  in  hidden  property  taxes 
although  he  does  not  own  a  square  foot  of  property  in  his 
own  name.  But  besides  paying  his  landlord's  property  taxes, 
he  IS  al:<o  paying  the  r'^pf^rty  taxes  of  the  retailer,  the 
wholesaler,  and  the  manufacturer. 

What  it  all  amounts  to  is  this:  As  consumers,  we  pay 
everybody  else's  taxes  in  thf  final  analysis.  That  is  how  it 
works  out.  If  those  who  have  things  to  sell  did  not  pass  on 
their  taxes  just  as  they  pass  on  other  costs,  they  would  not 
last  very  long. 

Mr.  RICH.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     Very  bri-fly. 

Mr.  RICH.  All  the  taxes  that  are  levied  against  corpora- 
tions are  in  turn  passed  on  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Yes.  I  was  coming  to  that.  The  ulti- 
mate consumer  pays  the  tax  and  unfortunately  it  is  hidden  in 
most  cases.  It  is  cer  amly  hidden  from  the  small  man.  If 
th"  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  reports  a  large  income  tax, 
which  I  hope  he  does,  he  knows  deflritely  what  is  charged 
against  his  income.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  poor  wage 
earner,  the  poor  stnrekeeppr.  the  poor  farmer,  who  are  the 
people  we  ought  to  be  interested  in,  and  we  should  try  to 
prevent  an  increa^>e  in  their  hidden  taxes.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  RICH.  May  I  comment  here  that  we  may  pass  a  law 
in  Congress  and  permit  the  word  to  go  out  to  the  public  to 
the  effect  we  are  putting  a  tax  on  the  corporations;  however, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  corporations  must  necessarily 
pass  that  tax  on  and  they  do  pass  it  on  in  the  cost  of  the 
merchandise  .=;old. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
That  IS  saying  the  same  thing  I  endeavored  to  say.  Of  course, 
the  gentlcm.an  has  had  so  much  more  experience  in  expression 
of  langi-iage  on  the  floor  here  that  he  can  cut-word  me  and  I 
defer  to  his  expression  of  thought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taxes  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
carr^'ing  on  business  as  rent,  salaries,  raw  materials,  or  any 
other  expense,  and  are  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer  In 
the  mcreased  cost  of  what  he  buys.  Taxation  is  an  ines- 
capable part  of  the  overhead  of  ev^ry  business. 

Every  person  should  realize  that  he  has  a  vital  interest 
in  taxation,  even  though  he  does  not  appear  to  be  directly 
affected.  Every  tax  placed  on  business  is  ultimately  a  tax  on 
the  consumer.     I  submit  that  as  a  very  dcfimte  proposition. 

Taxation  is  a  major  item  in  the  increased  cost  of  living 
today.  Under  the  New  Deal  the  tax  burden  has  continuously 
mounted,  and  is  still  increasing.  No  one  knows  where  it  is 
going,  unless  cur  friends  on  the  Democratic  side  realize  the 
drift  of  this  whole  proposition  and  reduce  expenditures.  The 
only  way  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere  is  to  have  pity  on 
the  poor  man,  pity  on  the  small  wage  earner,  and  insist  that 
he  be  given  a  fair  .shew  and  not  be  burdened  with  these 
hidden  taxes.     ; Applause.) 

The  total  Federal  tax  burden  under  the  New  Deal  has 
grown  from  $14.20  per  capita  in  1933  to  approximately  $41 
per  capita  this  year,  an  increase  of  300  percent.  These 
figtires  are  borne  out  by  ofUcial  Treasury  statistics.  Some 
cne  may  ask  me  whether  I  am  using  partisan  figures.  No. 
I  The  National  Lndustnai  Board  compiled  these  figures  based 
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on  official  Treasury  reports.  I  will  put  these  figures  sJong- 
side  the  ones  about  which  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bttck]  asked  n.e  in  connection  with  the  extract  oi  re- 
marks which  I  quoted,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  and  priv- 
ilege of  telling  the  gentleman  that  a  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  Mr.  .Jesse  Jones,  was  my  authority  for  the 
statement  I  made,  and  that  my  quotation  was  from  Mr. 
Jones'  remarks. 

Even  so,  in  spite  of  this  300-percent  Increase  In  the  tax 
burden,  the  receipt.';  are  lagging  far  behind  exjjenditures. 
The  national  debt  his  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  creat- 
ing a  necessity  for  additional  taxes  in  the  future. 

Of  the  total  Fe<leral  revenue  this  year,  estimated  at 
$6,650,000,000,  only  ibout  $2,791,000,000  will  come  from  the 
income  tax,  which  is  ptiid  by  corporations  and  some  two  or 
three  million  individuals.  The  balance  will  come  for  the 
most  part  from  tas.es  that  are  hidden  in  the  cost  of  the 
things  we  buy. 

The  alcoholic-beverages  tax  will  aggregate  $640,000,000; 
tobacco  taxes,  $548,(i00,000;  and  manufacturers'  excise  taxes, 
$453,000,000.  Included  in  the  latter  category  are  such  levies 
as  the  following: 

Automobile  tax,  3  percent. 

Auto  accessories  tix,  2  percent.  ' 

Tax  on  tires,  2V4  2ents  per  pound. 

Tax  on  inner  tubes,  4  cents  per  poimd. 

Perfumes  and  toilet  water.  10  percent. 

Tooth  paste  and  toilet  soap.  5  percent. 

Articles  made  of  lur.  3  percent. 

Radios,  5  percent 

Sporting  goods  and  cameras,  10  percent. 

Mechanical  refrigerators,  5  percent. 

Electricity,  3  percent. 

And  so  on. 

These  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Government  are  not 
separately  stated  in  the  selling  price.  They  are  unseen  and 
hidden. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWA"i'.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Ma.ssachusctts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  The  gMitleman  did  not  care  to  discuss 
the  undistributed -profits  tax  at  this  time  because  that  ques- 
tion will  be  taken  up  later,  but  the  newspapers  are  carrying 
the  story,  which  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  us,  that  the 
smaU  corporations,  which  amoimt  to  93  percent  of  the  cor- 
porations which  rei)ort,  are  to  have  relief.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  If  the  larger  corporations  are  not  just  as  much 
disturbed  and  suffei'  in  proportionate  degree? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Of  course,  they  are  just  as  much  dis- 
turbed, but  they  are  in  better  condition,  perhaps,  to  pay 
the  bill  than  the  sn:.all  business.  In  proportion. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  But  whatever  the  degree,  are  there  not 
more  votes  to  be  coimted  in  the  93  percent? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  This  ought  not  to  be  a  question  of 
votes.  It  ought  to  t)e  more  a  question  of  fair  dealing.  I  am 
for  a  small  man,  not  because  he  may  cast  the  most  votes 
in  our  respective  territories  but  because  he  needs  the  pro- 
tecting arm  of  legislation  from  this  Congress.     [Applause.] 

Let  me  cite  an  outstanding  illustration  of  hidden  Federal 
taxes.  In  using  the  illustration  I  am  about  to  cite  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  am  not  a  smoker,  but  I  know  that  quite  a 
number  of  tl:ie  Members  are.  You  know,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
man  on  the  street,  the  little  fellow  who  smokes  cigarettes, 
does  not  realize  that  every  package  of  cigarettes  he  smokes 
has  a  stamp  on  it  which  represents  a  hidden  tax  of  6  cents, 
not  in  figures,  but  in  reality.  If  a  package  of  cigarettes  costs 
12  to  15  cents,  6  cents  of  this  amount  goes  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  hidden  tax.  Do  you  not  believe  that  fellow  would 
be  a  little  more  careful  and  would  not  smoke  quite  so  many 
cigarettes  if,  instead  of  paying  6  cents  a  day  in  a  hidden  tax, 
unknown  to  him,  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  he  were  called  on  to  pay  $21.90  in  a  direct 
tax?     That  is  the  diflercnce. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  who  smoke  ciga- 
rettes are  subject  to  the  income  tax,  yet  they  pay  on  the 


average  nearly  as  much  as  was  actually  paid  in  income  tax 
in  1935  by  persons  with  incomes  up  to  $5,000.  as  shown  by 
official  Treasury  statistics.  And  do  not  forget,  this  is  c«ily 
one  hidden  tax,  and  there  are  many  of  them. 

Hidden  taxation  is  very  popular  with  legislators.  It  is 
painless  taxation,  not  because  it  does  not  hurt,  but  because 
the  people  do  not  know  that  It  is  the  tax  that  is  causing 
the  hurt. 

Hidden  taxation  is  dishonest  taxation.  It  amounts  to  the 
same  tiling  as  the  Government  sticking  its  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  and  taking  money  from  them  with- 
out their  knowledge,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  them  the 
impression  that  the  other  feUow  is  paying  the  bill. 

Our  forefathers  fought  the  Revolutionary  War  largely  over 
the  issue  of  taxation  without  representation.  Hidden  taxa- 
tion is  just  as  objectionable — it  constitutes  taxation  by 
misrepresentation. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  made  by  Professor  McNair, 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration,  relative  Lo 
hidden  taxation. 

He  said: 

The  really  hip  part  of  yoxir  tax  burden  is  that  which  falls  on  the 
dollars  you  .spend  as  a  consumer,  on  th^^  dollars  you  ppy  to  the 
frrocer,  th?  butcher,  the  pp..soline  filling  s'atlon,  the 'ttlcphone  coni- 
pany,  the  EorLst,  ar.d  the  ncus.'^iund.  i.nU  bo  on 

It  is  inevitable,  of  course,  under  our  existing  syFteri.  that  the 
retailer  should  serve  as  tax  collector  for  n-.any  of  those  indirect 
taxes.  Btit  it  is  nonet heloF.";  unfortunate,  bccaus?  thLs  situation 
conceals  the  extent  of  the  Uix  from  tliose  who  really  bear  It 

Precisely  herein  lies  the  danger,  b^oau.^"  legislators,  hard  put  to 
find  funds  to  malntt.m  the  army  of  ttiroaucrats  with  boon- 
doggling, have  been  quick  to  realize  that  taxes  collected  tJirough 
the  retailer  were  largely  concealed  taxes,  stealthy,  unseen,  sneak- 
ing taxes,  which  could  be  pu.=hed  to  a  surprlsln;;!y  large  total 
without  causing  an  arou-sed  eloctorate  to  go  wrathfuily  to  the  polls 
on  election  day  and  retire  k.rpo  numbers  of  politician.^  to  private 
life.  Hence  they  have  been  boosting  all  those  taxes  lor  which  the 
retailer  comnciily  fiincticns  as  collector. 

Mr.  BUCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BUCK.  The  gentleman  is  speaking  of  invi-sible  taxes. 
Is  he  not? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     Invisible? 

Mr.  BUCK.     Yes. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
•'invisible"  and  "hidden." 

Mr.  BUCK.     The  gentleman  is  discussing  both? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     I  think  they  are  synonymous. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachtisetts  [Mr.  Tre/j)way]  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  mmutes. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentuck5^  Reserving  the  right  to  object, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  interrogate  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  in  order  to  get  some  information. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  will  answer  the  questions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  just  as  soon  as  I  answer  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  SPEAPTFR  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sihovich).  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCK.  I  have  been  listening  rather  attentively  to 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  The 
figures  the  gentleman  has  put  in  the  Record  started  with 
1933.  Has  the  gentleman's  research  gone  back  far  enough 
to  indicate  what  these  invisible  taxes  might  have  been  in 
1928  and  1929? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  sussume  that  they  were  proportionate, 
of  course.  Tliey  increase  as  our  tax  burden  increases;  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  admit  that.  I  am  talking  about 
conditions  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BUCK.  The  gentleman,  no  doubt,  has  some  remedy 
In  hJLs  mind. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Yes.  I  distinctly  have  a  remedy,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  knows  what  It  i.'^ — less  pxpendlture  on 
the   part   of   the   Federal   Government.     [Applause.]     This 
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would  permit  the  hidden  taxjjs 
sary  revenue  to  be  raised  b 

Mr.  BUCK.    What  Is  that 
tlon  with  the  State,  city,  am 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    The 
ment  would  be  mighty  good 
emments  to  follow.     [Appla^iseJ 

Mr.  BUCK.    Let  me  ask 
gentleman  In  favor  of  the 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    I  can] 


ecam; 


Mr.  TREADWAY 
tlemen  with  respect  to  what 
Mr.  BUCK.    But  you  havo 
Mr.  TREADWAY.     I  may 
I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that 
admits  through  Its  officials 
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to  be  repealed  and  the  neces- 
taxes  based  on  ability  to  pay. 
going  to  do  for  you  in  connec- 
county  taxes? 

pie  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
or the  State  and  municipal  gov- 


i, 


specific  question,  then.    Is  the 
ijepeal  of  the  tax  on  tobacco? 
say  that  caoinot  be  taken  up 


per  se. 

Mr.  BUCK.    What  arc  yo^  going  to  take  up  per  se,  that  is 
what  I  want  to  know? 

We  aie  awaiting  word  from  you  gen- 

you  are  willing  to  do. 

not  waited;  that  is  the  trouble. 

say  to  my  friend  and  colleague 

while  the  Treasury  Department 

It  has  made  serious  blunders  in 


my  Ideas  and  rfduce  extrava- 
to  find  further  means  of  incrpr^s- 


tai. 


the  type  of  taxation  it  Is  lajlng  against  us.  nevertheless,  the 
officials  say  we  must  put  on  other  taxes  to  take  the  place  of 
any  we  relieve,  "nierefwe  tpe  tax  burden,  in  the  aggregate, 
will  be  Just  as  much  when  they  get  through  with  this  new 
bill  as  It  is  today. 

I  wish  they  would  follow 
gances  rather  than  endeavor 
Ini  the  tax  burdens  of  the  people. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  If  I  imderstand  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  tiere  is  a  tax  of  6  cents  on  each 
ordinary  package  of  cigarettes. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    The  i  entleman  is  correct 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucl  y.    That  is  a  Federal 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  That  s  entirely  a  Federal  tax,  amount- 
ing to  $21.90  for  the  man  wIlo  smokes  a  package  of  cigarettes 
each  day  throughout  the  yn  \i. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentu  :ky.  And  does  not  include  the 
various  State,  county,  or  municipal  taxes  on  cigarettes. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  hav«  not  dealt  with  the  local  ta.xation 
problem:  and.  furthermore  I  may  add  in  that  comnection 
that  one  of  the  outstandini  local  systems  of  taxation  is  the 
so-called  sales  tax,  and  It  pay  be  that  in  the  gentleman's 
State  there  is  a  sales  tax  onj  cigarettes. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.    No;  we  have  a  cigarette  tax. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    It  is  tiie  same  thing. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  What  I  am  trymg  to  bring 
out  Is  that,  as  I  imderstand,  If  we  add  the  Federal  ajid  State 
taxes,  they  amount  to  mort  than  the  entire  value  or  cost  of 
the  cigarette  itself. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  thlik  the  gentleman  Is  absolutely 
correct,  because,  to  start  wl  h,  you  have  a  tax  of  6  cents  out 
of  12  or  15  cents,  which  is  a  xxit  one-half. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucl  y.  And  what  the  genUeman  ad- 
vocates, as  I  understand  1  .  is  economy  in  govemmeni  by 
preventing  the  wasting  of  t  le  people's  money. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Absolitely;  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man and  I  are  In  accord  ab(  ut  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dako  a.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    I  ylel( . 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dako  a.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  made  It  clear  t  lat  his  figures  do  not  include  the 
retail  sales  tax  of  the  State.  Eto  his  figures  include  the  Fed- 
eral tax  of  1  cent  a  gallon  en  gasoline?  I 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  They  do  In  the  case  of  the  tan  who 
owns  an  automobile  who  s  in  the  $1,800  to  $2.^0  wage 
classification.  | 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dako  a.  But  they  do  not  Include  the 
State  sales  tax? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Tties  Include  the  total  taxes  that 
the  mAn  paid,  with  certati  exceptions  that  I  haye  men- 
tioned. Oeoeral  sales  taxes  are  not  «Tvhvl'»d.  since  they  are 
not  onif  onnly  Imposed  In  al  tbe  States. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Do  the  gentleman's  figures 
include  the  State  tax  on  gasoline  sal'^s? 

Mr.  TREADW.W  I  h.ave  taken  the  scale  primarily  frcn: 
the  pamphlet  of  the  North-?--Ootern  Life  National  Insurance 
Co.  According  to  their  statement,  ga.?ol:ne  taxes  are 
Included. 

Mr.  COCHRAN      Mr.  Spx^uker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREADW.\Y.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  .As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  tax  on 
cigarette.s  and  tobacco  that  goes  to  the  Federal  Government 
amounts  to  s^'ve.'-al  hundred  million  dollars. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     I  have  tho.^e  fiEOire-s  right  here. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  It  amounts  to  several  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year.  Has  the  gentleman  in  the  past  recommended 
or  does  the  gentleman  now  intend  to  recommend  that  that 
tax  be  taken  off  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  TRE.MDWAY.  When  your  party  reduces  expendi- 
tures, I  recommend  a  reduction  of  any  kind  of  taxes  that 
will  save  the  taxpayers'  m.oney  and  take  care  of  the  interest 
of  the  small  man  I  am  talkmg  about  now. 

Mr.  COCHRAN     Will  the  gentleman  advise  us 

Mr.  TREADW.IY.  What  eiirthly  use  is  it  for  us  to  try  to 
adv'i.se  you  gentlemen  when  you  do  not  intend  to  follow  our 
adnce  under  any  c.rcumstancf>.s?  All  we  can  do  is  to  ex- 
pose the  fallacy  of  your  policies. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  And  the  gentleman  will  not  point  out 
where  any  reduction  should  be  made. 

Mr  TRE.ADWAY.  I  would  be  vory  pleased  to  do  that  if 
you  would  follow  the  advice,  but  you  know  that  you  would 
not. 

Mr.  COCHR.\N.  Let  us  have  the  information  and  then 
let  us  say  whether  we  will  follow  it  or  not. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF  Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  the 
Progressive  Party  that  the  thing  to  do  about  taxes  is  to 
abolish  all  hidden  taxes  and  bring  them  out  in  the  open  so 
that  every  taxpayer  will  know  what  he  pays  every  year  in 
taxes? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  That  Ls  the  policy  I  am  theoretically 
advocating,  yes. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  the  gentleman, 
in  that  respect,  into  the  doctrines  of  my  party. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  appreciate  the  fine  company  I  am  in. 
I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  an 
Income  tax  were  substituted  for  all  other  taxes,  and  the  tax 
base  broadened,  so  that  everybody  would  know  exactly  what 
it  is  costing  them  for  the  privileged  of  being  governed.  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  would  cost  them  less  money  in  the 
end,  because  the  present  system  of  pyramidmg  taxes  all 
along  the  line,  from  producer  to  consumer,  would  end. 
Moreover,  the  people  would  exert  more  influence  in  holding 
down  expenditures  when  they  knew  they  were  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  bill. 

Of  course  they  are  paying  it  now.  only  they  do  not 
realize  it. 

Let  me  give  the  gentlem.an  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cochtian! 
the  details  with  respect  to  the.se  taxes. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  we  collect  from  alcoholic  beverages — 
and.  of  course,  the  pentlem.an  does  not  pay  any  of  that— 
$640,000,000:  from  tobacco  taxes  $548,000,000;  and  from 
manufacturers'  excise  taxes  $453,000,000;  and  they  are  all 
hidden  taxes. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TREADWAY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  KNTJTSON.  I  do  think  the  gentleman  should  follow 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cochran]  and  make  suggestions  as  to  how  the  Democrats 
can  effect  economies  so  that  they  can  balance  the  Budget, 
because  it  is  very  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  the  Job  is  too 
big  for  them.     LLaughterJ 
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Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  will  repeat  what  I  have  already 
stated.  If  we  had  any  assurance  whatever  that  they  would 
follow  our  good  advice,  we  would  show  them  plenty  of  ways 
in  which  they  could  economize. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
there? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Really,  the  New  Dealers  are  now  carrying 
the  ball.  It  is  a  football  game  and  the  New  Dealers  are 
carrying  the  baU;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Yes;  but  they  have  got  their  signals 
mixed  and  do  not  know  where  they  are  going.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  agree  among  themselves.  Our  team  is 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  numerical  strength,  and  we  cannot 
find  out  what  they  are  even  trying  to  do  at  this  time. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  in  recent 
years  about  "soaking  the  rich"  in  order  to  pay  for  the  pres- 
ent administration's  extravagance. 

The  great  masses  of  the  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  they  should  have  no  concern  over  the  rising  cost  of 
government  and  the  piling  up  of  staggering  deficits  for  the 
reason  that  the  wealthy  were  going  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the 
bill. 

Let  us  see  about  this  matter  of  soaking  the  rich. 

I  will  simply  quote  from  a  speech  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  [Mr.  Doughton]  to  a 
group  of  North  Carolina  businessmen.  Here  is  what  he  says 
in  answer  to  the  statement  that  the  rich  are  paying  the  bill: 

This  is  far  from  true.  EJven  If  It  were  desired  to  lay  the  bulk  of 
the  tax  burden  upon  their  shoulders  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
carry  out  such  a  plan,  for  the  fact  la  that  there  is  not  enough 
Income  from  wealth  In  the  top  brackets  alone  to  provide  the  neces- 
eary  revenue  even  If  It  were  all  taken  In  taxes.  •  •  •  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  great  middle  class  of  American  citizens  Is  now 
bearing,  and  must  continue  to  bear,  the  bulk  of  the  tax  biirden. 
This  is  true  for  the  reason  that  while  none  of  this  class  holds  great 
wealth  or  receives  a  huge  Income  the  sum  of  their  incomes  con- 
Btltutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  Income  for  the  whole  Nation 
■Imply  through  their  nvmaerlcal  strength. 

I  want  this  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  sink  In,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  going  to  keep  on 
repeating  It  until  the  people  at  large  begin  to  realize  that  It 
is  they  who  are  now  paying,  and  who  are  going  to  continue 
to  pay,  the  bulk  of  the  tax  burden.  This  fact  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  much. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  SntovicH) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CALL  or  THZ  HOnSK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  pcrfnt  of  order 
that  there  is  no  quorum  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  there  is  no  quorum  present. 
The  Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.]  Evidently  there  is 
no  quorum  present. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  caH  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absentees,  and 
the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Members 
failed  to  answer  to  their  names: 


fRoIl 

No.  4] 

Aleshlre 

Buckley.  N. 

T. 

Onoley 

Disney 

Anderson, 

Mo. 

Burch 

OoBteUo 

Dltter 

Arnold 

Byrne 

Creal 

Douglas 

Barton 

Cannon.  Wis. 

Grosser 

Drew.  Pa. 

Beam 

Cartwrlght 

Crowther 

Drewry,  V*. 

Bernard 

Oeller 

Cummins* 

DrlTer 

Blermann 

Clark.  N.  C. 

Deen 

Duncan 

Bland 

Cole.  Md. 

Dickstetn 

Edmlston 

Boylan,  N.  T. 

Oole.  N.  Y. 

Vim 

BUmboggn 

Englpbrtght 

Erans 

Ford,  Calif. 

Prey.  Pa. 

Fulmer 

Garrett 

Greenwood 

Greever 

Gregory 

Harlan 

Hart 

Hartley 

Hennlngs 

Hlldebrandt 

Hobbs 

Holmes 

Honeyman 

Kee 


Keller 

Kennedy.  Md. 
Kennedy   N.  Y. 
Keogh 
Lea 

Lp8  .  V 

Lewi's.  Md. 

Long 

McFarlane 

MrOehec 

McGranery 

McLavighlln 

Maloney 

Mtt<?hell,  m 

Mosier.  Ohio 

Murdock.  Utah 

Nichols 

Norton 


O'Brien.  ID. 

O'Conr.ell.  Mont, 

OOninor.  Moi.t 

CMalley 

Owrn 

Patman 

PpttengUl 

Pfelfer 

Phillips 

Pierce 

Qulnn 

Ranktn 

Robinson.  Ttah 

Ryan 

SabRth 

Sacks 

Scott 

Sec rest 


ShRfer,  Mich 

Shrppard 

Srr.nh,  Conn 

Smith.  Wash. 

Sor:-er~.  N    T. 

S-.il.lvttn 

Sumner*.  Tex. 

Tarver 

Taylor.  Colo. 

Wearln 

Wene 

West 

WhPlchPl 

WMte  Idaho 

Withrt-w 

Zimmerman 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  HE.^LEY).  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings  under  the  call. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

EXTENSION   or   REMARKS 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  a  radio  speech 
delivered  by  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  tliere  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  tiierem 
excerpts  from  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  with  reference  to  the  pending  wage  and 
hour  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RFSPONSIBILITY   OF    CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Eaton]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks,  and  that  my  time  be  extended  for  10 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  humbly  crave  the  attention 
of  my  brethren,  because  I  have  something  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  say  to  them,  which  will  be  good  for  their  souls. 

In  convening  the  House  last  Monday,  our  brilliant  and  be- 
loved Speaker  used  the  phrase  "this  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress." 

Thus  far  the  session  certainly  has  been  "extraordinary"  in 
Its  futUity  and  confusion.  We  were  called  here  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  ground  that  "public  Interest"  required  our  pres- 
ence. And  yet  we  are  forced  to  spend  the  first  week  of  the 
session  twiddling  our  thumbs  in  bewildered  idleness;  waiting 
like  Macawber  for  "something  to  turn  up."  We  are  like 
blind  men  trying  to  find  a  black  cat  tn  a  dark  room. 

But  beneath  this  superficial  veil  of  idle  futility  there  ex- 
ists a  well-nigh  tmanimous  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
Members,  regardless  of  party,  that  this  is  Indeed  an  '"extraor- 
dinary session  of  Congress";  that  great  and  vital  issues  are 
to  be  determined  by  our  decisions  here,  and  that  we  as 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people  face  grave  and  ines- 
capable responsibilities  profoundly  affecting,  for  good  or  ill, 
the  well-being  of  our  beloved  country. 

It  is  to  these  responsibilities  that  I  desire  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  coimtry. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  has  told  us  that  America 
must  choose.  He  is  right.  America  stands  In  the  valley  of 
decision  today-  The  choice  which  confronts  and  challenges 
Ufl  is  simiriy  this.  Shall  we — can  we — remam  American  in 
our  political,  eccsuxnic,  and  social  system;  or  must  we  aban- 
don the  ideals  and  principles  upon  which  we  have  built 
tbe  most  progressive,  democratic,  self-governing  society  in 
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an  history,  and  adopt  In  their  place  some  fantastic  un- 
American  scheme  of  life,  resirrected  by  impractical  dream- 
ers and  schemers  from  the  n  ins  of  a  dead  past?  Must  we 
purchase  a  counterfeit  securl;y  at  the  price  of  liberty?  In 
order  to  meet  the  menacing  canditions  of  the  hour,  must  we 
atiandon  all  that  makes  for  he  liberation  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  men.  and  seek  to  f  jundation  our  social  structure 
upon  the  processes  of  procrea  Jon  and  alimentation? 

To  see  the  situation  with  a  asolute  clarity,  let  us  lay  these 
momentous  decisions  against  the  background  of  recent 
history. 

All  civilized  societies  today  are  concerned  with  one  com- 
mon problem.  That  problen  is  how  to  achieve  sufficient 
production,  and  just  distribut  on  of  wealth,  by  means  of  em- 
ployment of  all  employables. 

There  EO-e  only  two  plans  S3  far  proposed  for  the  solution 
of  this  universal  problem. 

One  is  the  E\iropean  socia  istic  plan  operating  under  the 
names  of  nazi-lsm.  fascism,  and  communism,  and  under 
which  the  citizens  become  nc  thing  and  the  government  be- 
comes everything.  Under  this  system  the  masses  of  men  are 
forced,  in  return  for  a  "bare  subsistence"  economic  standard 
of  living,  to  surrender  their  1  berty  of  thought,  of  speech,  of 
worship,  of  self-government,  md  of  the  free  ipersonal  choice 
of  work  and  wages. 

The  second  proposal  for  solving  this  central  problem  of 
modem  civilization  is  the  Am  irican  plan,  still,  in  one  form  or 
another,  in  use  in  the  free  coantries  of  the  world. 

Under  this  system  the  gov  ;mment  is  the  servant  and  not 
the  master  of  the  citizen.  T  le  function  of  government  is  to 
act  as  umpire  In  the  game,  rhe  citizen  is  free  to  think  and 
act  under  the  impulses  of  pri'  ate  initiative  and  to  possess  his 
own  iperson  and  his  own  propitrty  under  the  protection  of  law. 

In  1933  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  office  with  the  most  united  sup- 
port of  any  President  in  our  listory.  Bankers  and  business- 
men, industry  and  labor,  agriculture,  and  a  host  of  other  in- 
terests came  to  Washington  ]»anic -stricken  and  besought  the 
new  President  to  save  them. 

Right  then  Mr.  Roosevelt  aced  an  opportunity  and  a  de- 
cision which  involved  the  d(stiny  of  our  American  type  of 
civilization  and  plan  of  life.  If.  frankly  recognizing  Its  many 
faults  and  failures,  he  had  tien  announced  to  the  world  his 
unalterable  faith  in  the  American  plan  of  life  for  the  solution 
of  our  problems,  and  had  cai:  ed  to  his  counsel  the  wiisest  and 
most  American -minded  lead(rs  in  all  branches  of  our  social 
economy,  I  believe  that  he  a:id  they  could,  and  would,  have 
worked  out  a  final  solution  of  our  problem  of  sufficient  wealth 
production  and  Just  distribut!  )n  by  employment  without  doing 
violence  to  the  principles  an<  methods  of  our  American  sys- 
tem of  life  and  government. 

But  the  hour  of  decision  )assed  unheeded.  And  after  a 
little  there  emerged  the  New  Deal,  many  of  whose  announced 
objectives  are  desirable,  but  \  hose  methods  of  costly  and  un- 
wise experiment,  selfish  polit  cal  opportunism,  ruthless  regi- 
mentation, and  reckless  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  have 
at  last  brought  us  to  the  verg?  of  the  abjrss. 

Business,  hamstrung  and  manacled  by  punitive  New  Deal 
legislation  and  class  propaganda,  is  ceasing  to  function.  The 
dread  shadow  of  unemplosrm  »nt  is  once  more  spreading  like 
a  death  gas.  The  gay  Joy  r  de  of  the  "brain  trusters"  and 
alien-minded  uplifters  Is  eliding  in  a  smash.  The  self- 
appointed  saviours  of  what  they  called  our  "downtrodden  and 
oppressed  American  citizens]  lip"  are  taking  to  the  cyclone 
cellars.   The  gentle  rain  of  ch  >cks  in  the  farm  areas  threatens 

The  pack  of  the  political  Santa 
is  bad  news. 


this  Congress  at  this  time? 
is  to  make  the  decision  which 
failed  to  m&ke  In  1933. 

I  do  not  know  what  report 
their  constituents  back  home 


other  Members  may  britng  from 
I  know  what  a  majority  of  my 


and  the  capital-gains  tax  nov 


t, 


to  dwindle  to  a  mere  drizzle. 
Claus  is  nearly  empty.    That 
In  face  of  these  sobering  re  -ilities.  vrhat  is  the  plain  duty  of 

'  lie  plain  duty  of  Congress  now 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  advisors 


people,  emplosrers  and  employees  alike,  want  Congress  to  do. 
They  want  Congress  to  repeil  the  undistributed-profits  tax 


[Applause  on  the  Republican 


side.l  They  want  Congress  to  re.'^ume  control  over  the  value 
of  the  dollar  now.  They  want  and  demand  that  this  Congress 
enforce  ever>'  possible  economy  m  tiie  admini.strative  expenses 
of  government  now.  They  want  a  budget  balanced  by  a 
drastic  cut  in  bureaucratic  organization  and  cost  now.  They 
want  Congre.'^i  to  enact  into  law  a  fair  and  reasonable  system 
of  taxation  now.    ,  Applau.se  on  the  Republican  side.] 

In  the  Presidents  mes.^age  of  la.'^t  Monday  there  occurs 
one  phase  of  ominou.^^  import.  Speaking  of  the  need  for  in- 
creasing the  use  of  private  capital  to  create  employment,  he 
said: 

If  private  enterprise  does  not  respond,  Government  must  take  up 
the  slack 

The  hand  may  be  the  hand  of  Esau,  but  the  voice  is 
still  the  voice  of  Jacob.  [Laughter.]  It  might  be  fair  to 
say  that  if  Government  will  slack  up  on  the  "take."  business 
will  be  able  to  take  up  the  -slack."  [Applause.]  Just  how 
can  "Government  take  up  the  slack"? 

The  only  possible  source  of  income  for  Government  is  the 
wealth-producing  agencies  of  private  enterprise.  That  is  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  For  4  long  years  the  New  Deal 
has  been  shooing  that  devoted  goose  off  the  nest  and  sub- 
jecting It  to  further  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  until  today 
the  poor  creature,  plucked  and  starved  and  strangled,  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  sit-down  strike  with  nothing  to  sit  on. 

In  .spite  of  prolonged  and  persistent  harsh  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  New  Deal,  the  old  goose  of  private  enterprise 
has  managed  to  lay  a  goodly  number  of  golden  eggs  for  the 
use  of  its  tormentors.  It  has  furni.shed  the  President  with 
$15,000,000,000  to  use  as  he  might  see  fit  in  his  costly  experi- 
ments with  our  American  economic  system.  It  has  survived 
the  New  Deal  class  war,  punitive  taxation,  bureaucratic  med- 
dling, overwhelming  New  Deal  majorities  in  Congress,  and  the 
consequent  break-down  of  constitutional  government. 

But  if  the  golden-egg-producmg  functions  of  private  enter- 
prise are  permanently  impaired,  where  will  Government  get 
the  money  to  "take  up  the  slack"?  Will  Mr.  Hopkins  and 
Mr  Ickes  start  laying  gold'^n  eggs  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.''  Will  Mr.  Wallace  be  able  to  produce 
an  ever-normal  supply  of  golden  eggs''  Will  the  original  old 
goo.se  and  young  gn.shns  of  the  T.  V,  A.  start  laying? 

If  private  enterprise  fails  to  respond."  I  fear  we  shall  soon 
run  out  of  golden  egg.s  entirely, 

Mr.  KNIJTSON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
right  there':' 

Mr  EATON.    Yes. 

Mr.  KNI'TSON  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  majority  is 
waiting  for  ^he  srand  central  generalissimo  to  cut  his  wisdom 
teeth  beforp  proceeding  w.rh  thp  program. 

Mr.  EATON  I  am  nor  a  dentist,  but  I  hope  he  has  an 
entire  ?et  and  iisf^.s  rh^m  all  thp  time. 

So  here  we  ar^  with  the  whole  confused  and  challenging 
Situation  laid  on  the  doorstep  of  Congress. 

We  cannot  e.^capf^  from  that,  no  matter  how  you  think,  or 
whom  you  hate  or  whom  vou  love.  It  is  right  up  to  you  and 
me  now.  The  suk  baby  has  be-en  brought  here  and  laid  on 
our  doorstep,  and  you  and  I  are  either  going  to  swear  that 
v,-e  are  not  its  father  or  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
the  folks  back  home  are  interested  on  that  point. 

I  am  acutely  con^^cious  of  the  sorry  figure  Congress  has 
cut  in  the  rubber-stam.p  period  of  the  past  4  years.  But 
we  have  had  plenty  of  illustrioius  company,  because  that 
rubber-stamp  spirit  has  been  dominant  over  the  Nation  and 
still  is  in  many  quar-ers  where  it  pays  to  be  so. 

But  I  am  un.>»:aken  m  my  oeiief  that  there  resides  in  the 
membership  of  the  present  Congress  a  sufficient  moral  cour- 
age and  mtemty.  mtellMctual  abi.ity  and  practical  wisdom. 
knowledge  and  experience  to  inspire  and  lead  the  Nation  to 
a  triumphant  solution  of  its  tragic  problem.s.  We  now  have 
the  support  of  an  arou.^ed  and  informed  public  opinion.  Our 
first  need  here  is  a  calm,  cour^.eenus,  and  txnited  appraisal  of 
the  facts:  which  means  a  rebirth  of  realism  and  common 
sense  in  our  thinking.  The  \ital  issue  is  not  what  may  hap- 
pen to  the  Democratic  or  Republican  Parties.  If  we  can 
substitute  patrioti.sm  for  part;iai:,sh:p,   that   issue  will   take 
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care  of  itself.  'What  is  at  stake  now  Is  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  one  supreme  question  before  us  is  the  restora- 
tion of  American  constitutional  Government  to  its  normal 
relation  with  the  citizens,  and  how  to  do  this  In  such  fashion 
that  the  people  who  by  private  enterprise  and  cooperation 
have  made  their  country  shall  remain  free  to  preserve  it  in 
safety  and  honor  from  the  dangers  which  now  hang  like  a 
cloud  upon  our  borders.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  smOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my  distinguished  col- 
league sield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EATON.    With  pleasure, 

Mr.  SIRCVICH.  It  is  an  economic  axiom  that  in  order  to 
have  prosperity  either  under  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic 
administration,  you  have  got  to  have  the  consuming  and 
purchasing  power  of  those  who  produce  all  wealth.  How 
can  you  have  economic  prosperity  under  any  administration 
when  the  three  kinds  of  wages  that  the  working  people  have 
are,  first,  starvation  wages,  which  cannot  keep  body  and 
soul  together;  second,  living  "wages,  which  just  about  can 
keep  body  and  soul  together;  and  third,  saving  wages,  which 
is  the  only  standard  to  which  the  Democratic  Party  Is  try- 
ing to  work  and  which  Is  the  one  to  produce  consvuning 
power  under  the  Roosevelt  administration? 

Mr.  EATON.    Are  you  through? 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    I  am  through. 

Mr.  EATON.  So  am  I.  That  is  not  a  question.  If  you 
will  incoriKjrate  it  in  one  of  your  magnificent  speeches  I 
will  study  over  it  and  see  if  I  can  wiggle  myself  through  it 
In  some  way. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  EATON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  The  present  administration 
has  been  going  on  5  years  now  with  an  outstanding  ma- 
jority in  the  House  and  Senate,  overwhelming,  with  dicta- 
torial powers  given  to  the  administration,  and  they  have 
spent  around  $40,000,000,000.  When,  I  would  like  to  Inquire, 
are  they  going  to  settle  the  important  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York?     [Laughter.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Healet).  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Eaton]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EATON.  In  case  the  abnormal  thirst  for  knowledge 
continues  here  I  will  be  glad  to  remain. 

Mr,  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  was  very  much  interested  In  the  question 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  SnovicH] 
about  the  three  kinds  of  wages.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a 
man  In  this  House  who  does  not  want  to  see  the  American 
laborer  receive  the  very  highest  wages  possible;  but  when 
you  get  to  the  point  where  Individual  people  in  Industry  are 
desirous  of  quitting  business  because  there  is  no  opportunity 
ahead,  and  you  kill  that  Industry,  how  are  you  going  to  get 
wages  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  EATON.  That  Is  the  question  that  confronts  us.  How 
are  we?  I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  asked  a  question  by  our 
beloved  leader,  Mr.  Raybukn. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Following  the  nonpartisan  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Robsion] 

Mr.  EATON.  And  the  nonpartisan  question  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Sirovich]. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Just  In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight : 
the  gentleman  says  we  have  spent  $40,000,000,000.  We  owed 
$23,000,000,000  of  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  into  office. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  think  that  was  Just  a  trifie  stretched. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Well,  will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  EATON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Not  counting  anything  that 
was  owing  before  the  Democrats  went  into  power,  they  have 
actually  appropriated  and  spent  more  than  $40,000,000,000, 
or  borrowed  it  or  collected  it  by  taxation. 

Mr.  MICHENER.     It  is  better  than  $50,000,000,000. 

Mr.  RICH.    Will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  have  already  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  once.  You  read  your  New  Testament  there  in 
private.     (Laughter.] 

Mr.  ENGEL.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Answering  the  statement  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  obtained  the  figures  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  the  House  within  the  last  2  weeks.  The  fig- 
ures show  that  this  Congress  appropriated  in  5  years  over 
$44,000,000,000. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Of  course,  we  have  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment. The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  are  several 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  EATON.     Yes:  and  it  certainly  is  expensive  to  run. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  "What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  added 
expense. 

Mr.  ENGEL,  The  gentleman  was  talking  about  appropria- 
tions, was  he  not? 

Mr.  EATON.     No. 

Now,  in  answer  to  all  you  troubled  gentlemen  here,  I  take 
the  attitude  of  the  man  who  rose  in  the  British  Hovise  of 
Commons  to  reply  to  a  profane  speaker.  He  said,  "Let  us 
begin  by  assuming  that  everybody  and  everything  is  damned." 
[Laughter.]  I  am  willing  to  accept  that  now.  I  would  even 
like  to  pick  out  some  of  the  candidates  for  political  damna- 
tion.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.    I  yield,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  How  much  of  that  $40,000,000,000  was 
used  at  the  last  election  in  that  little  transaction  which  Sen- 
ator Carter  Glass  spoke  about,  when,  on  Jime  24,  1937,  on 
the  Senate  floor,  he  said: 

The  last  election  was  carried  by  people  who  are  petting  favors 
from  the  Govemnient,  people  who  are  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, people  who  are  on  the  relief  rolls. 

What  part  of  that  $40,000,000,000  went  to  buy  the  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  that,  to  say  these  millions  were  getting  a  taste 
of  some  attention  by  the  Government.  During  the  12  years 
before  that  just  a  few  thousand  of  the  specially  privileged 
got  it.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  many 
votes  that  money  purchased?  The  Senator  said  the  election 
was  carried  by  people  who  were  getting  farms  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  EATON.    That  Is  a  leading  question. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Of  course,  the  answer  to  that  is  that 
even  without  the  expenditiire  of  one  dollar,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  have  been  reelected.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  EATON.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  leader  of 
the  majority  that  he  take  the  advice  of  counsel  before  he 
answers  that  last  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
[Laughter.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sirovich).  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman's  time  be  extended  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EATON.  If  we  keep  up  this  Socratlc  method  of  edu- 
cation we  may  learn  something. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  courtesy,  and  I 
greatly  appreciate  and  admire  the  almost  imquenchable  thirst 
for  truth  that  has  been  manifested  by  the  questions  asked. 

Mr.  COLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  EATON.    I  yield- 
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sonably  accurate,  will  anybody  .say  that  a  state  of  war  does 
not  exist  in  the  Orient  today,  to  v,lnch  tins  Neutrality  Act 
should  be  applied?  So  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
President  is  exerci-smg  his  l^'gal  authority,  for  we  gave  him 
that  discretion  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  this  legislative 
monstrosiry  that  came  out  of  this  Congress  on  the  29th  of 
April  1937. 

JOHNSON      Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 


I  ask  the  gentleman  not  to  interrupt  me 


Mr.  LUTHER  A 
man  yield  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN 
for  the  moment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  declines  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  we  lock  at  facts  to  determine 
whether  a  state  of  war  exists,  we  find  an  entirely  diflerent 
matter;  and  I  am  seeking  in  the  well  of  this  forum  only  to 
express  the  opinion  and  the  feehng  of  the  people  with  whom 
I  have  come  m  contact  this  summ^'r  out  through  Illinois.  I 
know  how  they  feci  and  what  they  say.  They  feel  that  there 
is  a  state  of  war  and  that  if  there  is  a  law  upon  the  statute 
books,  whether  it  be  good.  bad.  or  indifferent,  that  ought  to 
be  applied  by  the  law-enforcing  power  of  this  country. 
That  is  a  difTcrent  phase  of  the  matter. 

The  g°r.tl"man  from  Tennessee  stated,  as  appears  on  page 
151  of  the  Record: 

Secondly    the  purpose  of  'he  neutrality  bill  was  to  keep  us  out 

of  war  and  '.o  prevent  wa.'s  as  much  as  possible. 

Prevent  wars  where'' 

In  America''  We  have  no  war.  At  the  lower  end  of  this 
hemisphere  there  is  no  war.  Prevent  wars  where?  Over  in 
the  Orient  "^ 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  do  something  about  neu- 
trality we  should  not  go  around  sticking  our  noses  into  the 
business  of  other  nations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war 
and  getting  ourselves  into  difTiculties.  [Applause.]  I  am 
sorry  I  had  to  allude  to  that  particularly.  Maybe  it  was  an 
ill-deliberated  statement  made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield?  It  was 
thoroughly  deliberated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  part  of  35,000  Congressional  Records 
that  go  into  the  hands  of  the  American  public.  It  is  part 
of  a  statement  that  wnll  be  read  by  the  people  of  this  country 
In  the  libraries.  It  is  part  of  a  statement  that  is  dissemi- 
nated by  the  news  ag^-ncies  of  the  country.  So  I  for  one  am 
not  going  to  commit  myself  to  any  position  that  we  are 
going  out  to  look  into  thp  affairs  of  other  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  war.  The  most  refreshing  thing  we 
can  indulge  in  at  this  hysterical  hour  is  the  most  gratifying 
business  of  minding  our  own  business.  I  think  that  was  the 
essential  meaning  of  any  neutrality  act.  You  may  examine 
that  act  and  all  you  will  find  is  a  statement  about  something 
that  would  threat-en  or  endanger  the  F>eace  of  the  United 
States,  something  to  promote  the  security  or  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  United  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  its  citi- 
zens. It  says  nothing  about  going  out  to  prevent  wars  in 
some  obscure  corner  of  the  world. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  stated 
yesterday  that  65  other  nations  of  the  world  had  not  pro- 
claimed neutrality.  Is  that  not  clearly  begging  the  ques- 
tion? Have  they  passed  a  neutrality  act?  Is  there  any- 
thing incumbent  upon  them  in  the  form  of  a  legal  duty  of 
some  kind  to  make  a  proclamation  with  respect  to  what  is 
going  on  in  China  or  Japan?  There  has  been  not  the  slight- 
est shred  of  evidence  that  there  is  the  duty  on  them  to  make 
a  manifestaUon  of  whether  or  not  a  war  exists.  But.  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  and  so  far  as  the  record  is  concerned, 
it  is  entirely  different  in  the  light  of  the  enactment  that  was 
made  by  Congress  in  1937.  On  page  93  of  this  morning's 
Record  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  goes 
on  to  say.  among  other  things,  that  the  President  must  have 
in  mind  a  condition  so  as  to  prevent  the  complications  that 
an  application  of  the  act  would  inevitably  create. 

Did  anybody  talk  about  the  complications  that  would  be 
created  by  this  monstrous  bill  when  we  were  considering  it 
m  March  or  April  of  this  year?    Did  anybody  talk  about  the 
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complications  that  M-ould  arise  when  we  considered  the  con- 
ference report  at  great  length  in  April  of  this  year?  We 
heard  no  such  discission.  If  that  means  anything  to  me. 
directly  or  by  implication,  it  simply  means,  as  far  as  I  can 
infer,  that  it  is  a  confession,  that  the  Neutrality  Act  is  not 
equal  to  the  situation  that  exists  in  the  Orient  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 
On  page  94  he  goes  on  to  say  that — 

If  this  country  does  not  use  every  peaceful  means  to  protect  its 
political,  social,  and  eronomic  views  the  time  will  come  when  wo  | 
shall  have  to  do  it  by  war.  These  countries  arc  Erraduallv  getting 
hold  of  and  Take  charge  of  matters,  and  they  arc  spreading  their 
dcx-trines.  which,  if  continued,  will  break  down  the  democracies 
of  the  world. 

I  was  afraid  there  was  an  inference  there,  and  it  is  the 
principal  reason  foi  my  speaking  this  afternoon,  that  we 
are  going  to  be  solcitous  about  the  kind  of  governments 
they  may  have  in  other  countries  of  the  world:  that  we  are 
going  to  be  so  solicitous  about  the  democracies  that  may 
remain  in  Asia  or  Europe.  Where  are  the  democracies? 
Where  should  our  solicitude  be  addressed  in  this  day  and 
hour?  Should  it  be  addressed  to  a  democracy  like  Spain, 
where  blood  runs  red  in  the  main  streets  and  where  the 
hand  of  brother  is  against  the  hand  of  brother?  Should 
we  be  overly  solicitous  about  the  Republic  of  France,  what- 
ever kind  of  democricy  it  may  have?  Should  we  be  overly 
solicitous  about  the  Icind  of  democracy  that  they  may  have 
in  Germany,  or  in  l^ussia,  or  in  any  of  these  other  coun- 
tries? There  may  rot  be  enough  democracy,  either  in  the 
Orient  or  in  Europe,  to  give  us  any  particular  concern,  and 
I  for  one  am  willing  to  confine  my  thinking  and  my  solici- 
tude to  the  democracy  that  exists  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  Oceans  en  the  one  hand  and  the  Dominion  line 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mej:ico  on  the  other.     [Applause.] 

Have  we  forgotten  the  terrible  lesson?  I>o  you  appre- 
ciate it  is  bnly  20  years  ago  this  year  that  we  started  out 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy?  Do  we  forget  that 
on  the  6th  day  of  April  1917  Woodrow  WiLson  stood  up  there 
and  addressed  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress?  The  gal- 
leries were  filled  with  people  in  beautiful  attire — men  in 
long-tailed  coats  anl  tuxedos;  women  in  brocaded  gowns. 
There  for  30  minutes  he  delivered  an  address  that  was  an 
address  of  death  to  vhe  young  men  of  this  country;  an  ad- 
dress of  death,  destriction,  and  maiming  to  the  young  men 
who  are  in  the  hospitals  of  our  country  today.  Twenty 
short  years,  not  20  :ong  years;  a  score  in  the  language  of 
the  Bible:  a  simple  generation.  Already  we  seem  to  think 
that  maybe  we  ought  to  go  over  and  act  as  artists  of  salva- 
tion for  the  democracies  in  other  corners  of  the  earth,  only 
to  come  out  with  a  headache.  Oh,  what  a  lot  of  headaches 
have  come  out  of  that  war. 

I  seldom  think  about  the  problems  that  are  on  the  door- 
step of  Congress  but  what  I  go  back  and  think  about  the 
bastard  spawns  of  waj,  the  illegitimate  spawns  of  war,  and 
I  ask.  Why  is  a  farm  bill  here?  Why  has  it  been  here  fur- 
rowing the  brows  of  statesmen  since  1933?  Oh,  you  know 
the  answer. 

When  we  were  over  on  the  other  side,  the  cry  went  up. 
"Raise  more  wheat,  p-oduce  more  meat  so  we  can  eat."  So 
we  stuck  the  plow  intj  40,000,000  acres  of  virgin  soil  out  on 
the  western  prairies,  and  today  we  have  a  farm  problem 
that  is  far  from  solved.  We  have  an  unbalanced  Budget. 
When  the  bonus  was  Ijefore  this  House  there  was  talk  about 
unbalancing  the  Budget  still  further.  What  was  it?  Oh, 
just  the  inheritance  o::  war. 

One  might  very  well  go  back  and  trace  all  of  these  prob- 
lems that  are  perturbing  us  today,  because  they  start  back 
there.  Now,  then,  shall  there  be  any  kind  of  commitment, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  ofiBcially  or  imoflacially,  by  anybody 
on  the  part  of  this  Government,  high  or  low?  It  may  one 
day  commit  us  to  saving  a  democracy  thousands  of  miles 
from  here  only  to  have  the  score  written  in  blood,  death, 
and  destruction  and  lesult  in  a  distortion  of  our  economic 
fabric. 
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If  that  is  a  fair  inference  from  what  I  read  in  the  REcr-RD 
this  morning,  then  this  remark  must  stand,  and  I  must  take 
my  stand  accordingly  against  the  idea  of  wanting  to  rehabili- 
tate other  democracies  and  other  forms  of  government  in 
other  corners  of  the  earth.  I  bcUeve  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  stay  at  home. 

There  is  .still  another  thing  I  read  here  which  to  my  notion 
is  a  distinctly  unneutral  statement.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
say  it,  but  there  it  is  in  print.  The  gentleman,  speaking 
of  the  effect  and  the  aid  of  the  neutrality  bill,  states: 

Wlio  Is  It  helping?  I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  help  China, 
but  I  want  to  stick  a  dagger  in  these  countries  that  are  tr\:r.g 
to  create  dictatorships  and  trying  to  rum  the  world. 

That  is  not  a  very  neutral  statement.  It  is  not  a  statement 
which  might  be  called  indicative  of  friendship  or  a  middle-of- 
the-road  policy  against  the  two  combatant  countries  8,000 
miles  from  here.  Therefore.  I  could  not  let  that  kind  of  a 
statement  go  unchallenged,  because  I  know  the  authority 
with  which  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions .sptaks.  I  sincerely  hope  that  by  no  word  or  act  of  mine 
I  may  say  a  thing  which  can  be  regarded  as  unneutral  to  the 
two  parties  who  are  in  the  controversy  at  the  present  time. 

Tlie  problem,  the  facts,  and  all  the  circumstances  clearly 
point  the  way  today  and  clearly  indicate  the  mistake  which  I 
think  we  made  when  we  passed  the  discretionary  neutraLty 
bill.  What  we  should  have  done  was  to  uTite  sok  mnly  into  the 
law  of  the  land  that  when  a  set  of  circumstances  exists  which 
can  be  interpreted  by  reasonable  men  as  war.  then  we  will  do 
the  same  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  all  the  substantive  law  which 
in  all  the  generations  has  been  written  on  the  statute  b(X)ks. 
we  will  call  it  war.  even  as  it  is,  and  then  let  a  mandatory 
neutrality  act  take  effect. 

So  I  rise  in  my  place  today,  not  through  any  particular 
desire  to  speak,  but  only  to  call  attention  to  these  statements 
which  are  in  the  Record  as  coming  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  which  I  could  not  disre- 
gard m  justice  to  the  people  whom  I  have  contacted,  to  the 
thousand? — y^^s.  thousands,  which  is  an  adnsed  statement — of 
mothers,  wives,  and  sisters,  and  other  God-fearing  women  out 
in  my  district  and  elsewhere  who  shudder  at  the  very  thought 
of  war  and  who  have  an  intuitive  sense  of  alarm  over  the 
things  which  are  taking  place  at  the  present  time,  and  at  the 
danger  that  in  an  hour  of  hysteria  the  judgment  of  one  man 
who  has  been  given  this  discretionary  power  may  be  fallible 
and  bad  us  into  the  zone  of  danger. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  his  closing  remarks  the  gentleman 
mentioned  the  discretionary  power  which  one  man  might 
have.  Ha?  the  gentleman  agreed  to  join  with  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  bringing  about  a  referendum  by  the 
American  people  before  the  United  States  may  enter  into 
another  foreign  war? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  gentleman  is  speaking  of  the  Ludlow 
petition? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  may  state  to  the  gentleman  that  my 
name  is  on  that  petition. 

Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield*' 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  BARRY.     Does  the  gentleman  believe  we  are  follow- 
ing a  wise  policy  by  participtating  in  the  present  Nine-Power 
Conference  at  Brussels? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  a  great  deal 
of  thought,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  as  an  expert  on 
the  subject.  I  realize,  first  of  aU.  that  our  name  is  attached 
to  a  treaty  as  a  solemn  signatory,  guaranteeing  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  China.  You  can  take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  but  while  we  are  so  concerned  about  that  situation 
that  we  are  darting  all  around  the  edges  without  putting  this 
act  Into  effect,  I  wonder  how  that  Judgment  stacks  up  In 
the  light  of  our  action  in  the  Ethiopian  situation  just  2  years 
aco. 
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Mr.  BARRY.  Aside  fron  h€  treaty,  is  not  Japan  merely 
doinK  today  what  Great  Brlta  in  and  Prance  have  done  In  the 
past — Great  Britain  in  buildi  3g  up  its  empire  and  France  in 
building  up  its  colonial  possessions? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  make  it  plain  that  I  am  not  justi- 
fying the  position  of  Japan  (r  any  other  country.  All  I  am 
concerned  about  is  to  see  tb  it  no  overt  action  by  Congress. 
the  President,  or  anybody  ese  will  jwrecipitate  a  condition 
which  win  inexorably  draw  up  Into  another  conflict,  and  this 
may  do  it.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  felLl 

PraiaSSION  TO  iOORCSS  thk  hottss 


Mr.  McREYNOLDS.    Mr. 
sent  that  on  tomorrow,  after 


Jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


bent  upon  me  to  say  that 


sxif  1  who  has  just  spoken  on 
My  purpose  in  asking  for 


Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoius  con- 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  and 
the  disposition  of  the  businesfe  on  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  fol- 
lowing the  special  orders  pr?viously  entered,  the  gentleman 
from  Tuxas.  Mr.  Luthek  A.  JJoHifsoir,  may  address  the  House 
for  20  minutes. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie  (Mr. 


Sirovich)  .    Is  there  ob- 


Under  the  previous  order  of 
[Mr.  VooRHis]  is 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo:  e 
the  House,  the  gentleman  fipm  CaUfomla 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VCXDRHIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all.  I  feel  it  incum 


I  am  In  substantial  agreement 


with  the  remarks  of  the  gen  Jeman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 


the  question  of  foreign  affairs. 

ills  time,  however,  was  to  say  a 
few  things  which  I  hope  may  stem  the  tide  of  fearfulness 
which  has  been  attempted  tp  be  spread  abroad  in  tliis  body 

States,  and  to  point  out  that 

business  activity  in  this  Nation 

|ln  the  purchasing  power  of  the 


and  throughout  the  United 
after  all  the  mainspring  of 
or  In  any  other  nation  Ues 
masses  of  the  people. 

While  we  are  being  told  li: 
tant  that  we  repeal  certain 


out  that  the  people  who  deiiand  such  action  can  give  us  at 


this  moment  no  assiirance 
nndertaken  the  people  of 


whatever  that  if  such  action  is 
iLmerica  wiH  be  employed.  We 
have  tried  It  before  and  it  di  1  not  work  out.  Therefore  I  say 
this  problem  Is  a  much  dee  ler  problem,  a  problem  to  solvo 
which  we  may  need  to  go  thi  ough  many  difficult  years,  and  a 
Iiroblem  which  we  obvlouslj  cannot  solve  by  turning  back- 
ward in  our  course 

THIS    a    MOT    TUX    rtMSI    ATiSMPT    TO    STAICFXDX    TBI    rSOPLX 


May  I  remind  you  that  we 
kind  of  talk  we  are  hearing 


was  high  and.  Inferentially. 
dectkm  the  price  dropped. 


flaming  words  that  it  is  impor- 
tazes  on  business,  may  I  point 


have  heard  before  this  the  same 
dow.    In  the  fall  of  1924  Ameri- 


cans were  told  to  vote  for  Co<  ilidge  because  the  price  of  wheat 


he  was  responsible.    After  the 
n  1896  Americans  were  told  not 


to  vote  for  Bryan  or  they  wo  ild  have  no  jobs.  In  May  1920  a 
deliberate  drastic  deflation  of  the  credit  structure  of  the 
Nation  took  place,  not  because  it  was  at  all  necessary  but 
because  some  interests  benefl  ;ed  by  it.  All  through  the  1920  s 
the  same  doctrines  held  sw  ly  as  are  now  being  praised  so 
loudly — lower  taxes  on  wealti  i;  leave  business  and  speculation 
alone.  Result — 1929.  In  19  J2  Americans  were  told  to  reelect 
Herbert  Hoover  or  grass  woi  Id  grow  in  the  streets;  and  now 


tpat  dire  consequences  await  us 
the  policies  of  the  present  ad- 
be  first  time  an  attempt  has 
tbe    American    people   or    their 


in  1937  we  are  being  told 
unless  we  forthwith  abandoi 
ministration.    This  is  not 
been   made   to   stampede 
lepresentaUvea. 
So  I  say  the  future  course J>f  our  Nation  wiH  depend  on  the 

live  3rears  ago  a  great  President 
foundation  for  American  social, 
and  economic  life.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  the  last  to 
say  that  that  job  has  been  (ompleted;  and  that,  gentlemen. 
Is  the  reason  we  still  have  troubles;  the  reason  for  uf«  and 
downs  of  business;  the  reason  we  are  called  here  in  speciaJ. 
session;  the  reason  we  have  constructive— not  destiuctive— 
work  to  do  in  this  Congress. 


courage  of  this  Congress, 
started  out  to  build  a  new 


PIESIDKNT'S   rOCR-POrNT    PROGKAM   IS    OXJll   PRTSnTT  JOB 

Because  we  have  not  flnished  the  job  of  breaking  monopoly 
control  over  our  economic  and  business  life,  and  because  we 
have  only  half  completed  the  work  of  establishing  steady 
buying  power  and  social  security  in  America,  our  Nation  faces 
a  twofold  crisis.  Her  history  is  Likely  to  be  deeply  affected  by 
what  this  Congress  does  or  fails  to  do.  Our  task  for  this 
special  session  was  outlined  by  the  President  in  his  opening 
message.  The  four  pieces  of  legislation  to  which  that  mes- 
sage made  specific  reference  should  be  passed  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Obviously  that  accomplishment  is  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  the  special  session.  If  we  pass  a  constructive 
bill  protecting  our  farmers  against  ruinous  prices,  a  wage- 
hour  bill  to  protect  our  poorest-paid  workers  from  exploita- 
tion, a  conservation-authority  bill  with  teeth  in  it  to  conserve 
and  develop  our  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people, 
and  constructive  Government  reorganization  legislation  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  com.mittees  on  that  subject,  we  will 
have  done  a  good  job — the  job  for  which  we  were  called  here 
to  Was^hington. 

But  the  twofold  crisis  wh.ch  faces  our  Nation  goes  deeper 
than  *hesp  measures.  It  involves,  first,  the  economic  and 
political  freedom  of  the  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives; and.  second,  the  issue  of  peace  and  war. 

TILE    OIXI   CONTRCiL   OF   AMERICA 

For  years  it  has  been  true  that,  usmg  the  weapons  of 
monopoly  control  of  certain  industries  and  the  power  to 
raise  prices  above  economically  justifiable  levels,  plus  the 
tremendous  power  of  infiating  and  deflating  bank  credit  at 
will,  a  small  group  of  powerful  men  largely  located  in  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  have  vitally  influenced,  if  not  completely 
controlled,  the  course  of  American  economic  development  and 
of  American  governmental  policy.  The  deliberate  deflation 
of  May  1920  is  but  one  example  of  what  I  mean.  Our  job 
is  to  see  to  it  that  the  American  Government  is  put  in  a 
position  where  it  can  prevent  such  things  from  happening. 

Now,  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration up  to  this  tune  has  been  the  fact  that  that  adminis- 
tration has  made  our  Nation  through  its  Goverrmient  supreme 
over  every  particular  group  and  force  in  the  country.  As  the 
President  has  so  well  said,  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  was 
moved  from  Wall  Street  to  Washington.  At  present  our  job 
is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  is  not  moved  back 
to  Wall  Street.  ;  Applau.se.]  America  faces  cne  of  three 
things  m  her  future.  Either  we  will  with  courage  go  forward 
with  the  solution  of  our  economic  problems  on  the  basis  of 
justice  and  equity  to  all  and  will  put  our  Government  in  a 
position  where  by  direct  control  and  use  of  its  credit  and  by 
direct  encouragem.ent  of  production  it  can  prevent  depres- 
sions, or  else  we  will  in  cowardly  fashion  retreat,  cut  still 
more  people  off  W.  P.  A„  reduce  still  further  the  buying  power 
of  the  maisses  and  thus  permit  a  depression  to  engulf  us,  or 
else  we  will  permit  the  Nation  to  drift  steadily  toward  war 
with  all  its  profits  for  a  few  and  all  its  death  and  destruction 
for  the  many. 

T.UC    RmSION    IMPORTANT,    BTT    NOT   TflZ    ANSWER 

Much  cf  the  talk  we  are  hearing  now  about  repealing  taxes 
on  wealth  and  removing  the  brake.$  on  speculation  is  exactly 
the  same  talk  which  every  administration  in  the  1920's  lis- 
tened to  and  which  laid  the  entire  foundation  for  the  collapse 
of  the  whole  American  economic  structure  in  1929,  Our  tax 
structure  imdoubtedly  needs  revision.  Indeed,  tax  revision 
was  the  first  point  in  a  progr:im  drawn  up  last  session  by  a 
group  of  progressive  Democrats  to  which  I  belong.  I  am  in 
favor  of  hghtening  the  burd-n  on  small  competitive  business 
myself,  but  it  is  foolish  to  tliink  that  we  can  find  our  way  to  a 
sound  economic  condition  by  this  measure  alone.  Only  the 
beginning  of  progres:Eive  measures  saved  America  in  1933. 
Only  their  fiulher  extension  can  save  us  now. 

There  are  those  Members  here  I  know  who  have  not  lost 
courage,  who  know  that  Americans  are  capable  of  rising  to  a 
greater  national  effort  to  prove  that  democratic  government 
can  work. 
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I  think  at  this  moment  a  new  national  spirit  can  be 
aroused.  It  has  been  done  in  other  nations  for  far  less  noble 
causes  than  we  have  here  and  now.  Our  effort  must  be  this: 
To  prevent  the  criunbling  of  democracy  in  America,  its 
stronghold,  by  the  only  possible  means  at  our  disposal, 
namely,  by  means  of  pushing  forward  our  program  of  social 
reform  and  the  protection  of  the  welfare  of  our  poorest 
people.  But  it  will  take  constructive  action  on  a  number  of 
hnes  if  we  are  to  do  this  thing.  I  covet  for  America  the 
honor  of  preserving  democracy  in  a  war-mad  world  until 
such  time  as  the  nat.ons — through  sheer  exhaustion,  if  for 
no  other  reason — cone  to  the  place  where  they  will  once 
more  return  to  the  ta;k  of  trying  to  free  their  peoples.  And 
so  I  covet  for  us,  this  Congress,  the  honor  of  doing  some  of 
these  things  which  wO  advance  true  democracy  here,  and  all 
of  those  things  whicii  will  keep  our  Nation  out  of  a  war 
which  will  inevitably,  whatever  else  it  does,  wipe  out  de- 
mocracy in  the  nations  that  it  touches. 

MONOPOLT    Oira,    CENTRAL    PROBLEM 

Our  problem  remains  not  because  we  have  done  too  much 
but  because  we  have  done  too  little;  because  we  have  estab- 
hshed  only  part  of  a  social-security  system,  gone  only  half 
way  in  bringing  our  rioney  and  credit  system  imder  control; 
and  made  only  a  beginning  at  bringing  about  an  equitable 
distribution  of  purchasing  power  among  various  groups  of 
Americans.  Our  problem  remains  fundamentally  because 
we  have  not  yet  dealt  in  any  effective  manner  with  mo- 
nopoly. Our  trouble  can  be  described  as  follows:  In  1930 
the  200  largest  corptorations  in  America  owned  half  the 
assets  of  all  American  corporations.  Moreover,  in  some  of 
our  industries  small  groups  of  industrialists  exercise  such 
effective  control  that  they  can  regulate  at  will  both  the 
volume  of  production  and  the  price  of  the  product;  while  in 
other  industries,  notably  agriculture,  the  producers  are  un- 
able to  control  either  the  volume  of  production  or  the  price 
at  which  they  sell.  In  1933  the  production  of  automobiles, 
a  highly  controlled  Jidustry,  was  only  20  percent  of  1929 
production,  but  the  price  was  94  percent  of  1929  price, 
whereas  the  production  of  farm  commodities,  wherein  the 
farmers  can  exercise  hardly  any  control  at  all.  was  94  per- 
cent of  1929.  and  th?  price  was  37  percent  of  1929.  Thus, 
by  the  power  of  mcnopoly  our  whole  economic  system  is 
thrown  out  of  gear.  We  must  not  retreat  from  our  attack 
on  this  problem,  but  carry  it  forward,  since  full  production 
is  what  the  Nation  meds,  and  full  production  with  monopoly 
control  is  impossible.  Moreover,  the  most  important  mo- 
nopoly of  all  must  oe  dealt  with.  That  monopoly  is  the 
monopoly  of  money  £  nd  credit. 

It  is  the  key  to  our  whole  economic  order  and  yet  15,000 
private  mints,  our  banks,  can  still  create  and  destroy  bank 
credit,  which  is  our  Nation's  money.  And  75  large  banks, 
almost  all  of  them  in  New  York  City,  own  half  the  banking 
a.ssets  of  the  Nation,  whereas  the  other  14.925  are  forced  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  giant  75  wherever  it  may  carry  them. 
And  at  this  very  moment  legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  private  branch  banking  and  make  this 
situation  even  worse.  Until  our  Government  controls  abso- 
lutely the  issue  of  now  credit  and  the  issue  of  new  money, 
until  our  Government  asserts  its  constitutional  right  to  be 
the  sole  agency  in  the  Nation  creating  either  money  or 
credit,  neither  our  economic  order  nor  our  political  de- 
mocracy will  be  safe.  On  April  26  last  I  pointed  out  this 
fact  in  a  speech  appealing  for  Government  ownership  of 
the  12  central  Federal  Reserve  banks.  I  intend  to  keep  on 
pointing  it  out  until  something  is  done  to  make  money  the 
servant  of  the  people  of  America  instead  of  their  master. 
This  is  a  time  for  courageous  advance,  not  for  retreat. 

Insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  throwing  the 
whole  burden  of  oui-  present  problem  on  the  backs  of  the 
unemployed,  the  diss.bled.  and  the  consumers  of  the  Nation, 
I  am  in  favor,  as  a  matter  of  broad  general  principle,  of 
making  taxes  on  active,  competitive  business  as  light  as 
XKissible.    But  that  tJone  will  not  solve  this  problem. 
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Here  are  some  things  that  will.  Our  housing  leci.^lalion 
should  be  broadened  so  it  will  operate  not  only  for  the  clear- 
ing of  a  few  slums  but  also  for  the  stimulation  of  low-cost 
housing  construction  on  a  self-sustaining  and  self-liquidat- 
ing basis  everywhere.  Specifically,  there  should  be  an 
amendment  to  the  Wagner-Steagall  Housing  Act  to  empower 
the  authority  to  i.ssue  bonds  and  deposit  them  vtnth  the 
Treasury,  together  with  mortgages  against  the  houses  to  be 
built,  in  order  to  make  available  to  low-cost  house  biulders 
everj-where  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  I  think  this 
credit  should  be  extended  directly  without  any  increase  of 
national  debt  or  the  payment  of  any  interest  to  those  who 
lend  back  to  the  Nation  its  own  credit.  My  reasons  for  tliis 
measure  are  simple.  We  seek  a  balanced  economy  and  one 
freed  of  financial  domination  over  production.  We  want 
our  producers,  our  builders,  our  manufacturers  free  to  pro- 
duce. Well,  our  farmers  and  clothing  manufacturers  have 
produced  abundantly.  Those  who  build  houses  have  lagged 
far  behind.  Balanced  economic  progress  in  the  United  States 
requires  a  stimulation  of  this  lagging  housing  industry 
which  is  responsible  for  the  third  basic  essential  of  life  after 
food  and  clothing.  I  woxild  use  the  credit  of  the  Nation  to 
do  this.  I  would  u.se  it  without  pacing  an  utterly  unneces- 
sary and  indefensible  tribute  to  those  private  individuals 
who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  to  monopolize 
the  credit  of  a  great  people.  I  would  do  it  at  not  over  3 
percent  interest  to  individual  home  builders,  limited-divi- 
dend corporations,  and  bona  fide  cooperatives. 

NATIONAL     CONTROL     OT     CREDrr 

It  is  likewise  basically  important  thiit  we  pass  the  bill  to 
make  our  12  central  Federal  Reserve  banks  Government 
institutions.  For  I  believe  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol absolutely  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  money  and 
credit  in  this  Nation.  Until  we  can  do  that  our  Government 
itself,  as  the  present  situation  so  eloquently  demonstrates, 
is  at  the  mercy  of  those  few  individuals  who  do  control  the 
creation  and  destruction  of  the  Nation's  money. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  what,  if  any- 
thing, the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  doing  with 
this  important  legislation,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
hope  of  ever  getting  any  such  legislation  out  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  whether  or  not  the  committee  Is  still  sleeping? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  I  cannot  answer  that  except  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  P.mman],  the  author  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  believe,  expects  that  hearings  will  be  held 
on  the  bill  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  Is 
known  that  some  150  or  160  Members  of  the  Congress  met 
regularly  last  session  trying  to  get  this  legislation  out  and 
trying  to  get  hearings  on  it,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  alone,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  seme 
•friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.     Two. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  I  hope  more  than  that.  May  I  now  con- 
tinue with  my  argum^ent? 

OLD-AGE    PENSIONS 

I  think  we  have  got  to  drastically  amend  and  expand  our 
social-security  system  until  we  have  included  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  it,  provided  for  contributions  to  it  by  the  whole 
population  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay,  and  established  the 
basic  principle  of  general  Federal  old-age  pensions  in  this 
Nation. 

MOST   IMPORTANT — AN   IND-USTIIAL   EXPANSION    ACT 

We  are  worried  about  production,  and  well  we  may  be.  And 
now  I  come  to  the  most  important  thing  I  shall  say.  A  bill 
is  already  introduced  by  four  House  Members — Mr.  Allen 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Amlie,  Mr.  Maverick,  and  myself — pro- 
viding for  the  coordinated  expansion  of  industrial  producticn 
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(Thlch  would  guarantee  cooperat- 
ing Anns  against  loss  throuj  h  unsalable  surpluses  and  which 
would  provide  against  unduf  rises  in  price  as  well  as  for  in- 

income  increased.  This  we  caD 
the  Industrial  Expansion  A^t:  and  some  day,  gentlemen,  we 
will  turn  to  something  of  t^is  sort  if  we  really  want  to  keep 

Incidentally,  it  would  go  a  long 
way  to  solve  the  farmer's  plt)blem,  for  it  would  give  him  in- 
dustrial products  in  abundiince  at  reasonable  cost  to  partly 

farmer  now  produces,  frequently 
recelvizis  below  cost  of  proc  uction  for  it. 

We  cannot  turn  back.    That  way  lies  destruction.    That 

way  lies  admission  that  d(mocracy  cannot  meet  the  great 

demand  that  it  adjust  the  ^concmic  life  of  a  great  nation  to 

the  machine  age. 

Mr.  CHURCH. 

Mr.  VOORHIS 

Mr.  CHURCH. 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
I  yield. 

the  gentleman  think  that  if  you 
took  these  burdenacnne  taz^s  off  these  businesses  you  would 
have  more  produced? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  I  have  said  that  I  think  we  need  tax 
revision. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  I  ai^  going  to  keep  them  here  to  get 
it  done. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  colleague's  time  may  bej  extended  5  minutes  to  finish  his 
address. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  C^iair  will  state  to  the  gentleman 

the  previous  order  of  the  House 
other  Members  of  the  Hoiise  are  entitled  to  be  recognized. 
If  the  request  Is  agreeabl;  to  the  gentleman  from  Texaj 
[Mr.  Maverick]  the  Chair  vUl  submit  the  request. 

Is  there  objection  to  th(  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  the  time  of  his  colleague  be  extended  5 
minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.    I  thankl 
the  Members  of  the  House 
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I  readily  admit  that  our 
I  do  not  think  It  needs  the 
seem  to  think  It  needs. 

For  example,  we  find 
Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  the  tax  load  on  business 
load  on  wealth.    For  the 
poses  not  only  repeal  of 
profits  taxes,  modification 
undistributed-profits  tax, 
mum  individual  surtax 

Biay  I  Eisk  here.  How  in 
ance  the  Budget  If  we  repej^l 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New 
man  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.    I  am 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New 
question  which  I  would  like 

Mr.  VOORHIS.    I  have 
and  I  must  finish  my 
Most  of  us  believe,  I  think, 
in  the  imdistributed-proflt ; 
build  up  reasonable  reservEp 
ahly  study  the  British 
sonally,  I  am  for  as  light 
petitive  business:  but  I  arc 
or  else  Government 
heavy  taxes  on  sp^ulation 
of  the  best  possible  defenses 
ter  XI  of  David  Cushman 
which  book,  by  the  way,  I 
ber.     I  am  sure  there  are 
stand  solidly  against  shari' 
tax  or  excess-profits  taxes, 
who  will  have  the  vision 
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my  colleague  [Mr.  Coe.den]  and 


.he  world  are  we  expected  to  bal- 
all  the  tax  laws? 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
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speech 


,  I  cannot  yield. 

The  gentleman  has  asked  a 
to  answer. 

seen  given  slight  additional  time 

and  therefore  I  cannot  yield. 

iiat  modification  should  be  made 

tax  to  allow  small  business  to 

Perhaps  also  we  could  prof5t- 

for  capital-gains  taxes.     Per- 

axes  as  possible  on  active,  com- 

for  special  taxes  on  monopolies 

ks  to  control  them,  and  I  am  for 

and  on  speculative  profits.    One 

of  the  capital- gains  tax  is  chap- 

Coyle's  book.  Why  Pa(y  Taxes? 

heartily  recommend  to  every  Mem- 

still  many  among  us  who  will 

reductions  in  the  caplital -gains 

And  I  hope  there  are  aven  more 

courage  to  see  that  the  indl- 
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ax  structure  needs  revljlcn.    But 
dnd  of  revision  some  other  people 

tiat  the  requests  of  the  National 

is  not  merely  for  a  Mphtening 

but  for  a  lightening  of  the  tax 

p^sldent  of  that  organization  pro- 

capital-stock  tax  and  excess- 

of  the  capital-gains  tax  and  the 

also  for  the  reduction  of  maxi- 


vidual  income  tax  is  thr  fairest,  best  tax  we  know  <and  one 
which  should  be  employed  more  and  not  less  as  a  means  of 
attaining  a  better  distribution  of  income  and  buying  power 
and  thus  of  stimulating  all  business.  The  question  may  well 
t)e  asked.  "How  much  can  a  government  safely  raise  by 
taxing? 

HOW    BIG    A    BTTDCET? 

The  answer  L"!,  It  all  depends  on  what  the  Government 
uses  the  mon^^y  for.  If  it  wastes  it.  it  can  ill  afford  to  raise 
any  revenue  at  ail.  But  if  it  uses  the  money  to  pay  it  out 
again  to  the  people  in  essential  services  which  government 
can  furnish  cheaper  than  anyone  else,  in  wages,  pensions, 
and  the  like,  the  size  of  the  Budget  may  well  be  the  measure 
of  national  stability  and  safety.  The  farmers  of  Denmark, 
for  example,  are  said  to  pay  30  percent  of  their  income  in 
taxes.  But  they  get  it  back  in  the  form  of  a  real  old-age 
pension  system,  of  education,  and  in  a  thousand  other  wasrs. 

It  is,  however,  pos.sible  that  all  that  I  have  said  so  far  is 
fruitless.  For  It  is  possible  that  we  wiU  permit  our  Nation 
to  be  committed  to  a  course  which  will  lead  us  inevitably 
Into  war.  That  would  be  one  way  to  stop  all  business 
troubles.  War  is  the  easy  way  out.  But  I  pray  God  we  will 
think  more  of  our  sons  than  we  do  of  either  the  international 
financial  cligarchy,  the  ambitions  of  foreign  nations,  or  the 
foreign  investments  of  Americans.  War  would  be  the  easy 
way  also  fcr  tha^e  who  want  to  stop  the  program  of  social 
reform  inaugurated  five  years  ago  by  the  President.  All 
that  would  come  to  an  end. 

AMERICA    CA.V     AVOID    WA« 

Amenca  does  not  need  to  go  to  war.  Part  of  our  Job  is  to 
prevent  her  bein^  jockeyed  into  it.  We  have  a  good-neigh- 
bor policy,  a  Mor.roe  Doctrine,  and  a  neutrality  law.  We 
need  an  all- lime  embargo  on  munitions  and  war  loans.  We 
need  to  pass  an  act,  giving  the  American  people  the  right  to 
vot-e  before  foreitrn  war  can  be  declared.  I  believe  our  people 
have  a  wiii  to  peace.  I  believe  they  would  make  sacrifices 
for  peace,  I  think  they  understand  that  the  good-neighbor 
policy  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  commit  us.  if  we  are  con- 
sistent, to  the  speediest  possible  withdrawal  from  every 
possession  or  sphere  of  influence  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
including  the  Philippine  Lslands.  I  think  they  understand 
al.so  that  the  good-neighbor  policy  means  letting  other  na- 
tions rim  their  Internal  affairs  as  they  see  fit  even  if  there 
are  American  investments  there,  I  am  not  for  complete 
American  isolation,  but  I  am  for  American  independence  of 
action,  and  I  doubt  that  it  can  be  preserved  so  long  as  we 
have  so-called  interests  7,000  miles  away  which  we  propose 
to  defend  by  force  of  arms. 

rHIEXaoHIP     FOR     NATIONS,     NOT     FOB     EMPIRES 

For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  America  can  right  the  wrongs 
of  the  world  until  she  can  bring  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  the  place  where  they  are  willing  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  true  economic  ju.stice  among  the  nations.  I  think 
America  should  try  to  brmg  the  nations  to  this  point.  I  do 
not  want  to  risk  th-->  lives  of  a  million  Americans  in  defend- 
ing an  mdefen.>ible  world  statu.s  quo.  We  are  bound  to  cer- 
tain nations  by  common  ties  of  heritage  and  democracy. 
But  we  have  no  obligation  to  defend  any  empires  whatsoever. 

I  would  point  out  that  il'  wc  want  to  stamp  out  fascism  we 
had  better  begin  at  home  and  our  main  task  should  be  a 
dynamic  effort,  a  patriotic  united  effort,  to  make  democracy 
work  here.  To  that  ta^k,  th-n,  tius  Congress  should  address 
itself.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  nrder  of  the  House  heretofore 
made  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MAVEiacK]  is  recog- 
nized for  25  minutes. 

THE    SPECIAL    SESSTOW 
STKANCT    SIT'.-ATION     IN     fNTTED    STATES    TODAT 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  In  a  good 
many  difrerent  situations.  I  have  been  in  war.  I  have  been 
on  freight  trair^.  I  have  been  aroimd  and  around,  but  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  strange  rituation  as  exists  In  the  United 
States  of  America  and  m  this  House  of  Representatives  as 
I  see  today.     My  purpose  will  not  be  to  advocate  any  par- 
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ticular  thing,  but  to  make  a  few  observations  and  at  least 
some  of  the  thlnrs  I  say  will  be  nonpartisan  and  unbiased, 
and  so  the  other  .^ide  of  the  House  may  listen,  too. 

To  start  with,  erne  morning  I  wsnt  to  town  back  in  Texas 
and  somebody  said  to  me,  "I  see  that  you  are  going  to 
Washington  pretty  scon,  are  you  noi?"  I  said,  "Not  that 
I  know  of;  I  expect  to  stay  here."  Bjt  finally  I  read  the 
newspaper  and  fcimd  that  I  was  going  back  to  Washington 
on  November  15. 

But,  piy  colleagues,  I  never  received  any  call,  I  never  re- 
ceived any  notice  that  there  was  to  be  a  special  session  of 
Congress;  but,  knowing  how  to  read,  I  came  back  here  on 
November  15.  Now.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Democratic 
Party  or  the  Republican  Party.  I  speak  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  believe  that  a  precedent  should  be  started 
by  this  House  to  the  eCect  that  if  there  are  special  sessions 
the  Members  of  the  House  be  informed  about  them.  WTicn 
we  came  here  in  answer  to  this  call  which  we  read  about 

In  the  newspapers,  there  was  apparently  no  coordination 

apparently  most  of  the  committees  were  not  prepared  to 
give  us  any  report,  and  so  we  just  rolled  in,  bag  and  baggage. 

TITE   RIGHT  TO   HPEAK   IS   FUNDAMTNTAL   IN    OXTB.    GO\-EIiNMENT 

Then  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  wanted 
to  speak,  but  that:  was  objected  to.  and  for  the  first  2  days 
we  Democrats  pLiyed  poor  politics  by  not  letting  the  Re- 
publicans talk.  Now  the  Repubhcans  are  playing  poor  poli- 
tics by  their  tactics  of  calhng  rolls,  and  other  obstructive 
tactics.  In  other  words,  there  has  not  been  much  sensible 
politics  played  as  far  as  I  can  see  by  either  side,  I  ask  you. 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  democratic  government, 
why  shouldn't  we  let  Mr.  Fish  talk  as  much  as  he  pleases? 
Mr,  Fish,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  fairly  good  student  of  foreign 
affairs,  a  soldier  of  the  War.  and  a  patriotic  gentleman.  I 
hardly  agree  with  him  on  anything,  but  certainly  we  should 
hear  what  he  has  to  say.  The  opposition  has  a  right  to 
speak. 

But  to  go  on:  The  gentleman  from  UlinoLs  fMr.  Chttrch] 
when  we  first  came  here,  objected  to  our  adjourning,  and  I 
voted  with  the  Republicans  upon  the  basis  of  their  right 
to  speak,  and  that  we  were  here  to  do  our  duty.  Yes,  I 
voted  with  him.  If  he  continues  his  objections  it  might  be- 
come a  little  tiresome,  but  I  think  the  first  time  he  did  it  that 
he  was  right. 

This  is  the  muddled  situation  that  we  have. 

ftOT    A    WORD    ABOUT    TTNEMFLOTMKNT 

Not  a  word  has  been  said  about  unemployment  as  the 
primary  problem  before  the  American  people.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  people  say  that  we  should  relieve  the  taxes  on 
business.  We  come  up  here  in  the  midst  of  propaganda, 
biased  anti-New  Deal  newspaper  stories,  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  National  Manufacturers  Association, 
twisted  headlines  and  the  wise  sayings  from  what  they  call 
the  Wall  Street  crowd. 

PLATirrrDES  and  fake  p.atriotism  fast  in  times  of  distress 

Oh,  my  friends,  it  is  very  easy  in  cases  like  this,  in  times 
of  distress,  in  times  of  war.  times  of  travail,  to  recite  plati- 
tudes and  make  superficial  statements  of  all  kinds  and  to 
say  that  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  our  forefathers, 
the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  George  Washington  or 
maybe  Abraham  Lincoln.  Then  whoop  it  up  with  balance 
the  Budget!  balance  the  Budget!  and  of  course  everybody 
knows  that  no  Government  can  exist  with  a  Budget  con- 
tinuously unbalanced.  That  applies  to  communism,  fascism, 
and  democracy — as  sure  as  2  plus  2  equals  4;  and  so  that  Ls 
a  phrase  being  parroted  all  over  the  United  States — balance 
the  Budget — take  the  taxes  off  big  business,  and  "you  Con- 
gres-smen  should  show  moral  integrity,  you  should  be  coura- 
geou-i,  you  should  be  brave," 

Take  the  newspapers  and  the  big  .shots,  and  the  big  money, 
and  what  do  they  say  to  us?  They  say  to  us  that  we  ought 
to  be  independent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Well,  if  we  are  independent  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  what  they  really  mean  is  that  we  shoiild  be  against 


The  gentleman  has  talked  about  the 

Indeed. 
Does  the  gentleman  or  does  he   not 


the  New^Dcal;  that  we  should  be  against  the  Democra'ic 
Party;  that  we  should  be  again.^t  progres.'^;  that  we  .'^hould 
just  rrpr-a  all  of  the  taxes  and  go  on  heme,  lliat  is  what 
they  mean. 

Some  of  the  charges  that  the  Republicans  make  agaia^t 
us  arc  true  concerning  our  independence,  but  the  same  Ls  true 
about  them.  If  we  Democrats  were  "to  lose  the  Govern- 
ment," as  they  say  in  England,  and  the  Republicans  should 
take  it  over,  they  would  not  know  how  to  run  it.  and  the 
probabilities  are.  I  feel  sure,  they  would  do  a  lot  worse.  But, 
in  any  event,  they  have  not  much  to  say  on  that  score.  The 
point  I  am  trying  t*o  make  is  thLs:  That  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ought  to  adopt  some  of  its  own  policies.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  President  of  the  U:iited  States,  irrespective  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  irrespectivt?  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
irrespjective  of  the  Republican  Party;  and  I  say  that  as  a 
matter  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
For  instance,  instead  of  our  trying  to  keep  each  other  from 
talking,  I  think  wc  have  plenty  to  talk  about,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  speeches  here  until  12  o'clock  at  night. 
Probably  the  people  would  get  very  tired  of  it,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing.  For  instance,  I  am  going  to  mention 
the  matter  of  international  afl:airs-  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  White] 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Oh.  please  let  me  go  on. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  But  the  gentleman  is  leaving  one  of  his 
points,  and  before  he  leaves  it  I  would  like  to  have  him 
answer  a  question. 

Mr.  MAVERICK  Very  well;  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.   BREWSTER. 
Budget. 

Mr.  MAVERICK. 

Mr.    BREWSTER, 
favor  balancing  the  Budget? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     Surely  I  do. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Then  the  gentleman  is  not  criticizing 
the  Republicans  who  have  been  demanding  that  for  the  past 
3  years,  is  he? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Republicans 
just  now.  but  to  balance  the  Budget  suddenly,  cut  off  all  the 
taxes,  is  just  impossible. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  there? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     No,  not  just  now;  a  little  later. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.     For  a  short  question. 

Mr.  MA\^ERICK.     No;  I  decline  to  yield. 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  WhttiI  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  McReynoldsI  a  question 
which  I  think  was  reasonably  courteous,  in  any  event,  a 
pretty  sensible  one.  He  is  a  Repubhcan.  and  he  asked  the 
question — 

Is  It  not  R  fact  that  they  are  having  a  war  over  In  China,  or  Is  It 
a  ping-poi:g  game? 

Mr.  McReynolds  answered  in  this  way.     He  said: 

It  Is  not  a  question  for  me  to  answrr  or  for  you  to  an^ra-er  It  la 
a  que- 1 ion  under  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court  decUlons. 

WT  or  THE   HOUSE  SHOtTLD  KNOW   INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS  OT'r.SZI.\TCS 

New.  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  international  relations 
are  entirely  a  matter  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution?  We  must  have  some  judgment  of 
our  own  in  that  matter.  It  is  our  duty.  We  have  sense 
enough  to  know  whether  there  is  a  war  going  on  or  not.  We 
should  talk  frankly  about  this.  Mr.  McRimtoLDs  read  an 
opinion  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
said  that  the  power  of  the  Prcs'dent  v.'as  an  exclusive  one, 
and  that  with  foreign  affairs  the  President,  in  effect,  was  t.ho 
sole  organ  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  understood  it  to 
mean  that  the  President  had  certain  very  wide  powers,  irre- 
spective of  statutory  restrictions  or  laws. 

Now,  there  is  an  issue  which  I  present  to  you  ab-^olutely 
in  a  nonpartisan,  unbiased  spirit.     Ls  this  House  going  to  take 


I 
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the  responsibility  or  Is  It  not  going  to  take  It?  I  am  con- 
fused on  the  Issue.  I  do  not  fcnow  wh^t  to  say  about  tnis 
foreign  question. 

It  Is  one  that  I  worry  about. 

I  have  a  boy  of  my  own  that  I  do  not 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  the  best  thing 
think  there  ought  to  be  full  discussion 
foreign  affairs.    [Applause.] 

In  the  past  when  these  matters  caiie  up  about  foreign 
affairs  the  first  neutrality  bill  was  Jamm(  d  through  this  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  in  40  mini  [tes 
practically  no  discussion  of  foreign  affiiirs  in  this  House, 
think  we  ought  to  discuss  the  question. 

tar    U»    HATS    FTJTJ.    DISCUSSION IT 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
day  that  we  arc  wasting  money  coming  liere.   Well,  we  get  our 


want  killed. 

to  do  about  it.  but  I 

about  the  matter  of 


There  has  been 
I 

:osm  NO  Mocs 
3N1XL]  said  the  other 


or  at  home. 

and  we  might  as  well 

in  a  free,  full  way.    I 


salaries  whether  we  are  in  Washington 
We  are  not  wasting  any  money  here. 
fo  ahead  and  talk  about  foreign  affairs 
would  like  to  know  some  more  about  conditions.  I  want  to 
know  why  these  powers  should  be  gi  ren  the  President.  I 
want  to  hear  aU  these  questions  answered. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johwion]  speak  tomorrow. 
I  want  to  hear  the  Republicans  talk. 

WILL   THIS   BB    BJtOWN    AS    "THX    CKZAT    HOSSI  PLAT    SESSION    OT    1937"? 

CXi.  my  friends,  when  we  came  here  kc  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
about  people  being  rubber  stamps.  If  ne  are  rubber  stamps. 
the  Republicans  are  Just  rubber  staiaps  of  another  kind 


The  Democrats  are  "fer"  everything 


We  are 
people  of  the  United 


are  "agin"  everything.    I  think  our  ba;tle  cry  on  the  Demo 
cratlc  side  ought  to  be  "Hurrah  for  everything."  and  on 
the  Republican  side  it  ought  to  be    'JHurrah  for  nothing." 
[Laughter.] 

It  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  to  be  tjuite  serious  and  to  be 
fair  about  this  thing,  whether  this  Is 
Great  Horseplay  Session  of  1937"  or  Whether  we  are  really 
going  to  get  down  to  business.    We  are  supposed  to  be  the 
House  of  Conmions  of  the  United  State  s  of  America. 
the  people  who  directly  represent  the 
States.    Are  we  a  house  of  commons  or  are  we  just  a  com 
mon  doormat?     I  do  not  know  which  f?e  sire.    I  Just  want  to 
ask  that  question 

CAN    TOU   BAI.ANCX  THS   SXrOCKT  BT    KNO< 'KINO   OTT   Ali   TAXXS? 

Now.  I  am  going  to  answer  this  question  about  balancing 
the  Budget.    I  want  to  know  this:  Wi  1  any  sensible  man  say 
that  to  stuldenly  quit  spending  money,  knocking  off  $600, 
000.000,  is  going  to  balance  the  Budge  L 

Of  course  not. 

It  win  unbalanc«  it.  if  you  take  all  o^ 
imbalance  it  and  stop  all  that  spendii  ig.  would  it  put  people 
back  to  work?    Tell  me.    Will  it  revve  emplojmient  in  the 
building  trades?    Win  It  raise  the  purchasing  power? 
It  Ixkcrease  sales?    I  am  merely  givlnf; 
Issue  for  this  Congress  to  consider. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.    Wi|l  the  gentleman  yield 

right  there? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    No;   I  would  rajther  not  yield  until  I 

conclude  my  statement. 

Mr.  THOlkfAS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr 
point  of  order  that  there  is  no  quorui  i 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Oh.  do  not  be  sc 


swer  a  question  on  that  account, 
answering  a  question. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey 


NO\'EMBEB   18 


and  the  Republicans 


these  taxes  off.    If  we 


wm 

that  as  an  economic 


Speaker,  I  make  the 
present, 
brave.    I  will  not  an- 


I  will  not  be  bulldozed  into 

I  make  the  point  of  order 
Speaker. 

to  It,    I  am  not  yield- 
answer  at  the  proper 


that  there  Is  no  quorum  present,  Mr. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  All  right.  Stick 
tag  the  floor  for  any  purpose.  I  wil 
time  tut  I  will  not  be  bulldozed 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  f-om  New  Jersej  has  a 
il^t  to  make  a  point  of  no  quorum, 


from  New  Jersey  insist  upon  his  poln ;  of  no  quorum? 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.    Did 


tkiin  from  TIbxm  to  ay  be  would  a iswer  a  qntttiotxl 


Does  the  gentleman 


I  understand  the  gen- 


Mr.  MAVERICKL  No.  I  am  not  going  to  be  bullied  into 
answering  any  question.  I  said  I  would  answer  questions 
at  the  end  of  my  speech  if  I  had  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  You  mean  you  will  allow 
me  a  question  when  you  get  through? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  I  do  not  know;  no  guarantees.  If  I 
have  time  when  I  get  through.  I  will.  I  am  usually  courteous. 
I  try  to  be  courteous. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  All  right.  I  will  withdraw 
the  point  of  no  quorum.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  proceed. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  How  much  more  time  have  I  remaining, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

wo    TAXES     WmX    C«     CAN     BI     ttXTTALXD    THIS     SESSION.     AND     EVIBTBODT 

KNOWS  rr 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Now,  we  talk  about  repealing  these 
taxes.  We  Imcw  very  well  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  repeal  them  in  this  special  session.  So  the  point  is  that 
we  ought  to  get  down  to  our  real  business  and  the  purposes 
of  this  special  session. 

I  want  to  talk  about  another  thing.  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  organization  of  this  House.  We  have  what  we  call  In 
this  House  a  Rules  Committee.  I  have  absolutely  nothing 
against  any  member  of  that  Rules  Committee.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  personxU  att^ick  on  any  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  It  dnes  not  make  any  diflcrcncc  to  me  how  any 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  stands  on  any  question. 
Each  man  to  his  own  views. 

TKE   D^MOCIl.^nC    RtJUS    COMMirm    BLOCKS    DEMOCRATIC    BILLS 

Take  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  without  reference  to  its  merits 
or  dements.  The  Rules  Committee  sai's  to  us:  "We  refuse 
to  let  the  Democrats  vote  on  their  own  le^lation,  legisla- 
tion to  which  they  arc  pledged."  That  is  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  conlrcntcd.  The  Rules  Committee  is  the  Su- 
pr':-me  Court  in  reverse.  It  is  stronger  than  any  dictator, 
and  it  teils  us  that  we  cannot  vote  on  a  certain  question. 

I  talked  to  a  fnend  of  mine  en  the  Rules  Committee.  He 
said:  "If  you  gentlemen  will  amend  this  bUl,  we  will  let  it 
be  brought  to  the  floor  and  voted  upon."  I  a.'^k  you,  is  it  the 
"censor"  com^ruttee  or  the  Rules  C<:)inmittee?  Has  the  Rules 
Committee  any  right  to  tell  other  committees  how  to  write 
their  bills? 

And  in  this  connection  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one 
particular  thing  in  all  frankness.  Last  year  when  the  cotton 
subsidy  came  up.  all  Repubbcans  were  against  it.  Had  the 
northern  and  western  Democrats  voted  against  the  cotton 
subsidy,  it  would  have  been  deftat^^d.    Everybody  knows  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVERICK     I  have  only  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  will  ask  that  the  gentleman's  time  be 
extended. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  If  the  gentleman  will  get  more  time  for 
me.  I  ^ill  answer  an^-'tlrng. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Correctly':' 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     My  bf^t;  my  best. 

To  proceed.  We  come  back  to  this  srsslon  of  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  on  wages  and  hours,  among  a  few 
other  things.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr.  O'Con- 
nor] has  been  perfectly  faithful  on  that  subject.  Last  ses- 
sion he  asked  various  Members  of  the  northern  and  west- 
em  delegations  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  forget  the  grudge 
they  have  against  the  South  and  vote  for  the  cotton-subsidy 
bill.  I  heard  him  say  so  all  over  the  place.  I  heard  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  speak  on  the  same  resolution.  It  seems 
to  me  that  as  a  matter  of  fair  play  this  wa^e  and  hour 
bill  should  be  brought  to  the  floor. 

HAVE    WE    DEMOCBATS    PAKTT    RESPO N S IBIUTT T       LTT    US    HAVE    A    CAUCUS 

Another  question  that  confronts  us  of  the  majority  is 
whether  or  not  the  Democratic  Party  has  party  responsi- 
bility or  not.  The  people  have  a  right  to  know.  If  we  have 
a  Rules  Committee  that  refuses  to  let  the  Democrats  vote 
oa  measures  to  which  they  are  iiledged  in  what  situation  do 
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we  find  ourselves?  Shall  we  allow  four  or  five  Members 
to  say  to  more  than  300  Democrats:  "We  are  not  going  to 
let  you  vote  becau.'se  we  do  not  like  your  bill"? 

The  theory  of  the  Rules  Committee  is  that  they  vrill  appro- 
priate the  tim.e  but  not  dictate  to  us  our  opinions.  Listen, 
Lstcn,  we  are  going  to  be  repudiated  before  the  American 
people  unless  we  have  a  Rules  Committee  that  represents  the 
Democratic  Party.  That  is,  unless  we,  the  party,  are  respcai- 
sible  to  the  people. 

ARE   WE   .M^UD  OF  REPUBLICANS OK  EACH   OTHZS? 

I  wonder  why  we  do  not  have  a  Democratic  caucus.  Is  It 
because  we  are  afraid  of  the  Repubhcans?  We  ought  not  to 
be  for  there  are  so  few  of  them.  [Laughter.]  Are  we 
afraid  of  ourselves?  Why  should  we  not  have  a  Democratic 
caucus  and  talk  about  the  issues? 

Why  should  we  not  have  unity? 

Wliiy  should  this  party  not  get  together  and  decide  what 
we  are  going  to  do? 

If  we  continue  as  we  have  been  going  we  wlH  not  accom- 
pUi;h  anything.  This  is  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  the 
situation  in  the  House  today;  that  is  my  appraisal.  I  now 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Texas 
in  answering  the  question  whether  he  was  in  favor  of  a 
balanced  Budget  stated  that  he  was.  That  is  correct,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  MA\'ERICK.     Sure. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  A  little  later  the  gentleman 
said  it  did  not  matter  a  great  deal  whether  the  Budget  was 
balanced  or  not. 

Mr.  MAVERICK     No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  The  gentleman  used  words 
to  that  effect, 

Mr.  MAVERICK  No;  I  did  not  say  anything  like  that 
at  aU. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  The  gentleman  does  believe, 
however,  that  the  Budget  should  be  balanced? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     Certainly. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  The  gentleman  believes  that 
there  is  a  way  in  which  the  Budget  can  be  balanced? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Honestly.  I  do  not  know.  [Laughter.] 
I  certainly  hope  so,  and  will  cooperate  to  that  end.  But  the 
question  is  complicated  and  cannot  be  answered  offhand  and 
\\1th  parrot  phrases. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  wUl  go  back  to  the  Democratic  platform  of  1932,  which 
the  New  Deal  has  discarded,  he  wiU  fiiPd  there  the  way;  and 
if  the  New  Dealers  now,  and  what  Democrats  there  are  left, 
and  the  Republicans,  too,  will  follow  the  recommendations 
of  that  plank  they  will  balance  the  Budget. 

Mr.  MAVERICK  Wait  a  minute;  I  yielded  for  a  question, 
not  a  speech. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pen.ses  of  government  by  25  percent. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Let's  do  it  if  we  can. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVERICK     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  understood  the  gentleman  was  com- 
plaining or  finding  fault  with  the  Rules  Committee.  When 
the  amendment  of  the  discharge  rule  was  up  for  considera- 
tion did  not  the  gentleman  from  Texas  vote  to  make  the 
requirement  218  names  signed  to  a  discharge  petition  instead 
of  145? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  To  my  shame  and  sorrow.  I  did;  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  corrected  about  it.    I  now  know  better. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  apologize  for  asking  the  question. 

"GAG"    RULES,    ESPECIALLT    "218    RULE,"    NOT    DEMOCRATIC 

Mr.  MAVERICK  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  asked  it,  and 
It  gives  me  this  opportunity  to  express  my  present  views  on 
the  matter.  I  believe  the  requirement  should  be  not  over  145 
names.  [Applause.]  I  believe  that  too  many  "gag"  rules 
are  being  applied.  I  do  not  think  the  Republicans  should  be 
gagged.    I  do  not  think  the  Democrats  should  be  gagged. 
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Mr.  MAVERICK. 
Mr.  RAYBURN. 
Mr.  MAVERICK 
Mr.  RAYBURN. 


I  do  not  believe  any  Member  should  be  gagged, 
parliamentary  body. 

Mr.  KVALE.     Mr.  Speaker,  \x111  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KVALE.  The  gentleman  states  that  he  is  not  certain 
about  the  wisdom  of  a  sudden  balancing  of  the  Budget.  I 
suppwse  the  thought  the  gentleman  has  in  mind  is  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  effecting  the  balance  out  of  the  Income, 
or  the  potential  income,  or  any  part  of  the  benefits  that  might 
accrue  to  the  unemployed;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  That  is  substantially  correct.  No  sen- 
sible man  is  in  favor  of  suddenly  balancing  the  Budget.  To 
balance  the  Budget  In  15  minutes  would  h^ve  a  very  adverse 
effect  upon  the  economic  structure  of  our  country,  might 
bankrupt  the  country,  and  to  a  dead  moral  certainty  make 
conditions  far  worse.  What  some  Members  are  advocating 
would  be  to  make  the  same  mistakes  that  were  made  by 
Hoover  and  Mellon.  This  would  get  us  into  a  worse  depres- 
sion than  they  did. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     1  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  says  he  is  in  favor  of 
balancing  the  Budget? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  says  that  it  cannot  be 
balanced  in  15  minutes,  but  he  believes  In  balancing  the 
Budget? 

Sure. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress  there  has  not  been  a  single  gag  rule  presented  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Every  rule 
brought  in  here  threw  the  bill  open  to  full  debate  and 
amendment.  Now,  as  to  the  requirement  with  reference  to 
218  Members  signing  a  petition,  there  is  no  use  bringing  a 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  if  there  is  not  a  majority  in 
favor  of  at  least  one  part  of  it.  When  218  Members  of  the 
House  sign  a  petition  to  do  the  unusual  thing  of  dLschargiug 
a  committee,  then  there  are  enough  votes  in  the  House  to 
pa.ss  the  bill. 

May  I  say  another  thing  to  the  gentleman  about  the  caucus. 
Any  time  50  Members  are  interested  enough  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion for  a  caucus,  tlie  rules  provide  that  a  caucus  must  be 
called. 

Mr.  MA\'ERICK.  I  want  to  answer  the  question  of  my 
leader.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Raybukn]  is  a  very 
liberal,  high-class  man.  who  does  not  believe  in  gag  rules. 
[Applause.]  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Raybuhn]  has 
never  brought  out  a  gag  rule.    He  is  fair. 

POWERS    OF     HOUSE    CONSTANTLY     DIM1NISH.1N0 

But  let  us  consider  this  matter  of  218  Members  required 
to  sign  a  petition.  I  think  145  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  sign  a  petition  to  bring  up  a  bill.  That  is  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Members.  Over  in  the  Senate  one  Senator 
can  bring  up  a  bill. 

In  other  words,  it  takes  218  Representatives  to  have  as 
much  influence  as  one  Senator.  That  Is  bad  if  we  believe 
in  representative  government.  Also,  if  we  beheve  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  have  equal  power  with  the  Senate 
certamly  we  should  not  gag  ourselves,  and  make  each  of  lis, 
by  our  own  voluntary  vote,  ^ji^th  as  important  as  a  Senator. 

And  I  might  .say  that  one  of  the  worst  gag  rules  is  what  is 
called  the  'suspension  of  rules."  When  such  bills  are  brought 
up  they  cannot  be  amended.  There  is  only  20  minutes'  de- 
bate on  each  side  and  many  a  bUl  has  been  choked  down  our 
worthy  Democratic  throats  just  like  that.  That  is  a  gag  if 
there  ever  was  one.  It  has  been  used  on  neutrality  and  many 
important  bills  in  the  last  few  years. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Mr.  Speaker:  we  are  constantly  dimin- 
ishing our  own  powers.  When  we  do  that  we  diminish  the 
power  of  the  people,  for  we  are  supposed  to  be  representatives 
of  the  people.    Certainly  we  ought  to  be  able  to  vote  on  thesa 
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Isues.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  whetto  er  or  not  the  wage  and 
hour  WU  \s  right  or  wrong.  It  Is  sin  ply  a  nuestion  that  we 
ihould  be  aUowed  to  vote  on  a  particu  ar  issue 

With  reference  to  the  Democratic 
■  oDderstand  they  called  a  Democratic 
Members  from  my  secUoa  of  the  couni  ry.  or.  we  will  say.  down 
that  way,  did  not  show  up.  They  stayed  out  in  the  cloak 
room.  Now.  the  country  has  got  to 
not  criUctzing  those  men  because  I  m  ght  have  done  the  same 
thing  on  an  opposite  issue.  I  am  me  rely  saying  we  ought  to 
have  a  Democratic  caucus  and  face  ^ur  responsibility  to  the 
people.    If  not.  the  people  win  begin 

us  out. 

Mr.  HEALEry.    Will  the  gentleman 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  I  yield  to  the  penUeman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  IIEAL£Y.  It  would  not  be  nee  essary  to  have  a  petition 
to  take  up  the  bin  to  which  the  gentl?man  refers  if  the  Rulea 
Committee  functioned  as  it  was  dcsijcned  to  have  that  com- 
mittee function? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     It  Is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Rules  Com 
mittee  to  bring  that  bill  out  for  cor  sideration.    It  is  in  tho 


November  18 


caucus,  last  session  I 
^ucus,  and  taoet  of  the 


to  laugh  at  us  and  vote 


yield? 


Democratic  platform.    The  Democritic  Party  is  for  it  and 
we  ought  to  at  least  vote  on  the  biL    When  we  do  not  do 
%h»t.  we  are  not  doing  our  duty  to  tt  e  American  people. 
Mr.  DINGELL.    Win  the  gentlemi  m  yield? 
Mr.  MAVi3UCK    I  yield  to  the  g(  ;ntleman  from  Michigan^ 
Mr.  DINGELL.    When  my  colleaj  xie  from  Michigan  took 
the  fork  from  the  genUeman  for  aw  lile.  he  asked  a  question 
about  balancing  the  Budget.    May  I  ask,  which,  in  your 
estimation,   is   more   imjxjrtant — balancing    the   Budget   or 
KpVn>v»!ng  the  ratlou? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    I  think  balan<ing  the  ration  is  much 
jnore  important. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    M  ^IIl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAVERICK-    I  yield  to  the  gi  ntlrman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    '  :he  genUeman  has  been 
tf|iWT>g  about  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  I  should  say  s).  I  said  some  very  nice 
t^{T>pt  about  the  gentleman  from  N«  w  York  LMr.  O'Conmor  ] . 
If  he  wants  me  to  repeat  them  It  wUl  be  a  great  pleasure. 
ClAOghter.]  I  said,  among  other  tllngs.  that  the  gentleman 
Itom  New  York  helped  put  over  the  subsidy  for  cotton  last 

aesslon.  and 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  am  always  eager  for 
enlightenment  WiU  the  gentleman  direct  his  remarks  to 
^Knt  side  of  the  House  in  an  endearor  to  get  some  coopera- 
|tlan  from  the  Reputdlcans?  It  is  a  very  simple  thing.  IT 
the  Members  on  that  side  wiU  glv?  us  cooperation  we  will 
bmve  t^»♦  bill  oat  of  the  Rules  Com  tnlttee  pronto. 

Mr.  MAVERICK    I  would  like  to  know  If  the  Republicans  ^ 
are  afraid  o<  good  wages  and  fair  lal  or  laws.    Are  they  af rajd 
«f  a  vote?    If  Maasachusetts  and    other   industrial   States 
to  be  protected  tn  their  own  w  «e  scales,  why  do  not  the 

trtJtn  those  States  vote  wi  h  us?    Let  us  vote  on  It. 

Too  OD  that  Ude  say  you  are  oppos  id  to  the  gag  rule. 
Mr.  MICHENER.    Win  the  genteman  yield? 
Mr.  MAVERICK    I  yield  to  the  g  entleman  fnxn  Michigan. 

The  chalrmar  of  the  Roles  Committee 

that  this  might  be  lirooght  about  if  the  Re- 

jm^M^ws  Members  woold  vote  for  t  lis  propoeiaon.  Let  him 
ncall  ttwt  bis  oonmilttee  is  the  otu  oommlttee  of  the  House 
the  majority  Is  better  than  2  to  1.  and  i&  is  for  the 
of  permitting  his  party  U)  function.  If  his  party 
tanctkm  through  the  RuIcb  Committee,  the  leader 
OD  ttiat  side  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Y<xt  LMr. 
iyCommam]  know  it  is  their  ofwn  bBlnees. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  You  are  agaUist  it  because  you  are 
figmirtwt  the  Donocrata.  You  are  U>ting  against  it  to  vote 
against  Democrats.  You  are  a  diperent  kind  of  a  rubber 
ctamp,  that  is  aU.  J_ 

Mr.  OXX>NNOR  of  New  York.  wOl  the  genUeman  yield? 
J  win  answer  the  qaeatkKL  J 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  I  yield  to  tfe  gpntlwnari  from  Now 
Tork  LMr.  O'Coioroai. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  It  Is  smart  poliUcs  for  the 
RepubUcans  to  take  that  atUtude,  even  though  they  beUeve 
In  this  bill.  It  Is  smart  politics  to  att.rmp:  to  put  the  Demo- 
craXs  on  the  spot  by  stifling  it.  I  for  one,  however,  am  going 
to  let  the  country  know  that  the  Republicans  100  percent 

are  stifling  the  bill. 
Mr.  MAVERICK.    You  mean  a  few  Democi-ats  are  in  favor 

of  bringing  the  bill  out? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Nrvr  York  I  have  read  in  the  ne^rs- 
papers  about  a  certain  Ime-up;  thai  is.  cerUiin  Members  for 
and  certain  Members  against.  If  that  hnc-up  is  correct,  at 
least  50  percent  nf  the  Democrats  on  the  committee  are  for 
the  bill  and  no  Ropublitans  are  for  the  bill 

Mr.  SNELI^     Will  the  genflcmian  yield? 

Mr.  M.WERICK.    I  yieid  '.o  tl^e  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.   SNELLi. 

Mr.  SNTIX.  What  I  wantrd  to  afk  the  gentleman  has 
been  partly  ai-swered,  HtTwevpr.  \vi'h  a  3-to-l  majority  in 
the  Houpe'and  practically  the  same  majority  in  the  Rules 
Com.mittee.  you  on  that  side  cannot  fool  the  coimtry  by  try-ng 
tc  make  them  think  thp  Republicans  are  rcspcn..:ble  for  your 
inabihty  to  pa?s  that  leci^lation  When  I  was  running  the 
Rules  Committee,  vhich  I  did  for  a  fev.-  years,  I  never  called 
en  the  Democrats  to  pet  out  my  Irgr'i^lntion  for  me.  If  we  had 
legislation  the  Ror-ublicans  wanted  considered,  we  brought  it 
out  en  the  flror. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  \^1i!ch  wa-s  nsht.  to  give  a  frank  answer. 
To  repeat,  we  must  have  party  responsibility,  meet  iscues 
head-on — we  Democrats.  El^e  we  p.n  kicked  out  by  the 
voters  of  America,  which  wr  would  dcrcn'e.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  pavel  felL] 

Th>  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pnrriour,  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Washmjrton  fMr.  HillI  is  recotjnized 
for  15  m.inutes. 

Mr.  HILL  of  Washin^Tton.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  m^y  own  rem.arks  m  the  Recoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^^  abj  Tti':^n  to  the  request  of  ths 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Do*^s  the  pentkman  fmm  Washin?rt:on 
not  desire  to  use  the  time  allotted  to  him.'i' 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  gentleman  from  Washington  does 
not  desire  to  use  any  more  time. 


KXTEN.'nCN    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  MAvnticK  asked  and  was  ^ven  permis^on  to  revise 
Rn<i  extend  his  remarks  m  the  Recced. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS   THS   HOUSE 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  5  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PHILUPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  freshman  Member 
of  the  House,  I  was  not  here  when  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  was  passed.  Had  I  been  here  I  would  have  voted 
for  It,  However,  now  that  the  act  has  b'^n  passed  and  we 
have  seen  how  It  has  worked  In  many  instances,  it  seems  to 
me  the  time  Is  ripe  to  examine  the  act  and  see  whether  It 
should  not  be  amended.  I  believe  it  should  be  amended  in 
certain  particulars,  as  I  shall  point  out.  with  your  permission. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  act  has  worked.  In  my  own  com- 
munity an  election  was  held  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  to  determine  which  of  two  groupti  in  a  certain  indus- 
trial strife  should  obtain  collective-bargaining  recognition. 
Here  Is  an  incident  which  occurred  in  connection  with  that 
election.  On  one  particular  occasion  a  loudspeaker  was  set 
up  at  the  gate  of  a  certain  plant  in  the  city  from  which  I 
come,  and  a  carpetbagger,  a  stranger  to  that  community,  an 
outside  individual  who  had  no  roots  there,  whom  nobody 
there  loved,  whom  nobody  there  respected,  came  into  that 
community  and  over  the  loudspeaker  addressed  himself  in 
this  fashion.  Because  the  propneties  of  debate  in  the  House 
call  for  a  certain  temjperateness  m  language.  I  must  temper 
Qxy  language  accordingly. 
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Mr.  HENNINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.     No;  not  until  I  am  through;  I  am  sorry. 

This  carpetbagger  addressed  himself  over  the  loudspeaker 
to  the  manager  of  the  plant  in  this  way.  Let  us  call  the 
manager  Jones.  "Jones,  you  G —  damned  rat  up  there." 
But  who  is  Jones?  Jones  went  into  the  United  States  Army 
as  a  private  and  came  out  as  a  captain.  He  was  woimded 
In  action,  and  was  decorated  with  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  gallantry  in  action.  Yet  that  contemptible  carpet- 
bagger came  to  the  gate  of  the  plant  and  referred  to  Jones 
as  "that  rat  up  there." 

The  point  I  make  is  that  Jones  not  only  could  not  come 
down,  as  any  American  citizen  should  have  the  right  to  do, 
and  strike  that  miserable,  contemptible  vilifier  tn  the  face, 
but  he  could  not  even  come  down  and  raise  his  voice  against 
such  actions.  Why?  Because  under  the  law  which  was 
passed  by  this  Congress  if  Jones  had  come  down  and  raised 
his  voice  in  that  manner  he  would  have  been  influencing  the 
election  in  some  form,  and  therefore  would  have  been  break- 
ing the  law. 

Point  No.  1,  the  law  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  KELLER.  How?  How  would  the  gentleman  change 
it? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  The  gentleman  can  later  ask  questions  If 
he  wishes,  but  now  I  must  continue.  I  do  not  have  much 
time. 

Let  us  see  further  how  the  law  has  worked  out.  The  elec- 
tion was  held.  A  certain  group  was  decided  to  be  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agency.  The  group  which  lost  the  election 
appealed,  and  hearings  were  held  in  that  community.  A 
man  was  there  representing  you  and  me.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative, if  you  please,  of  the  United  States  Government. 
He  sat  at  that  table  representing  us;  and  on  his  right  hand, 
who  was  there?  A  man  who  on  the  voting  list  of  the  city 
of  Stamford.  Corm.,  is  listed  as  a  Communist,  a  man  belong- 
ing openly  to  a  party  which  has  as  its  object  the  overthrow 
by  force  of  this  our  beloved  Government  of  freedom.  That, 
if  you  please,  was  the  individual  sitting  down  at  the  table. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    iMr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    No;  not  until  I  am  through. 

This  man  was  sitting  at  the  table  with  your  representa- 
tive and  mine  and  prompting  him  in  his  questioning  of 
reputable,  respected  ;\merican  citizens. 

Let  us  amend  the  act.    [Applause J 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

LEAVE   or   ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  grsmted  to  Mr. 
Kahtes,  for  Friday  aad  Saturday,  on  accoimt  of  important 
official  btisiness. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  an  address  d€  livered  by  President  Roosevelt  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1937,  at  Bonneville  Dam. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frwn  Wastdngton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mi".  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
explanatory  statemen;  about  a  comprtMnise,  I  hope,  wage  and 
hour  bill  introduced  by  me  in  the  House  yesterday. 

The  SPEAB^K.  Lj  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SENATE  jonrr  rksoltttion  sichxd 

The  SPEAKER  arnounced  his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  follovrtng  title: 

S.  J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  loan  of  certain  portraits  now  located  in  the 
Capitol  to  the  United  States  Constitution  Sesquicentennial 
Commission  for  exhibition  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 

aojournkknt 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  sigreed  to:  accordingly  fat  3  o'clock  and  50 
minutes  p,  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
November  19,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXII,  the  Committee  on  Pensions 
was  discharged  from  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5523) 
granting  a  pension  to  Martha  Jones,  and  the  same  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  foUov^^s: 

By  Mr.  PADDIS:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8426^  to  promote  the  train- 
ing and  efficiency  of  the  cadets  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  and  also  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8427^  to 
provide  for  the  display  of  the  American  flag  on  every  post 
office  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads. 

By  Mr.  BIGELOW:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8428)  to  pro\'ide  for  the 
hearing  and  disposition  of  employee  appeals  from  discrimina- 
tory treatment  by  superiors  in  the  Federal  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BORLN:  A  bill  tH.  R.  8429)  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States  by  placing  an  embargo 
on  scrap  iron  and  other  iron  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLDEN:  A  bill  fH.  R.  8430)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  make  a  survey  of  the  proposed  "T"  tun- 
nel as  a  means  of  commimlcation  and  transportation  between 
San  Pedro,  Wilmington.  Terminal  Island,  and  Long  Beach, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  <by  request):  A  bUl  <H.  R.  8431) 
establishing  a  5-day  workweek  in  the  Federal  service,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Cc«nmittee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McREYNOLDS:  A  bill  fH.  R.  8432)  to  provide  for 
a  flowage  easement  on  certain  ceded  Chippewa  Indian  lands 
bordering  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Warroad  River,  and  Rainy 
River,  Minn.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  'WENE:  A  bill  ^H.  R.  8433)  to  amend  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1936  with  respect  to  the  surtax  on  imdistributed 
proflts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  IZAC:  A  bill  tH.  R.  8434 »  to  provide  pensions  for 
dependents  of  deceased  veterans  who  died  as  a  result  of  the 
sinking  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine:  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
By  Mr.  GREEVER:  A  bill  (H.  R.  843o  >  relating  to  exten- 
sion of  certain  oil-  and  gas-prospecting  permits,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  FULMER:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8436)  to  provide  for  lo&ns 
to  farmers  for  crop  production  and  harvesting  during  the 
year  1938,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cc«nmittee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CONNERY:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8437)  to  prevent  the  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce  of  products  of  workers  paid 
wages  of  less  than  40  cents  per  hour,  or  the  products  of 
those  employed  more  than  40  hours  per  week,  or  the  products 
of  those  workers,  employed  for  hire,  under  the  age  of  16 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  503)  au- 
thorizing the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
proclaim  October  11,  1938,  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 
for  the  observance  and  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan:  Joint  resolution  tH.  J.  Res. 
504)  to  authorize  cMnpacts  or  agreements  between  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  with  respect  to  flshing  in  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  505)  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  pro- 
claim October  11,  1938,  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for 
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the  observance  of  the  death  of  Brig 
to  the  Ccanmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McPARLANE:  Joint  resohi 
to  transfer  jurisdiction  of  the  Legtsla 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 


(Jen.  Casimlr  Pulaski; 


ion  (H-  J.  Res.  506) 
ive  Reference  Service 
Speaker  of  the  House 
on  the  Library. 


PRIVATE   PTTJJ^   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  privale  bills  and  resolutions 

were  introduced  and  severally  referrel  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CX)LB  of  New  York:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8438) 

an  increase  of  pension  to  Sarah  J.  T)mpklns;  to  the  Com 

mittee  on  InvaUd  Pensions. 
Also   a  bill  (H.  R.  8439)  granting  im  Increase  of  pension 

to  liairette  Vannatta;  to  the  Oomn^ttee  on  Invalid  Pen 

SkMQS.  , 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8440)  granting  ai 
Addle  Webster:  to  tlie  Committee  on  iivaUd  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  DIXON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8441)  granting  a  pension 
to  AlU  Abbott  White;  to  the  Commit  ee  on  Pensions 

By  Mr.  ORAY  of  Indiana:  A  bin  (H.  R.  8442)   g 
an  Increase  of  pension  to  Louise  Esseomacher;  to  the  Com 

jnlttee  on  Invalid  Pensions.  .      *^        ,.  ,     ♦ 

By  Mr.  GREEN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  1*43)  for  the  relief  of 
Walter  W.  Johnston;  to  the  Commitlee  on  War  Claims 

By  Mr  SACKS:  A  bin  (H.  R.  8444)^  for  the  relief  of  SUvlo 
Bonanni;  to  the  Committee  on  Immli  lation  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. rL 

By  Mr    SANDERS:   A  WH   (H.  R.  8445)   to  appoint  Lt 
Calvin   Berry   White,   junior   grade,    a  lieutenant.   Supply 
Corpa.  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Na^y  to  rank  from  July  1. 
193e.  with  retired  pay  based  upon  hi  s  total  active  service  in 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Navil  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8446)   gi 
crease  of  pension  to  Fannie  Stevens ;  to  the  Committee  on 

InvaUd  Pensions.  .       ^      t. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  844T)  granting  aa  Increase  of  pension  to 
Mary  J.  Meiser;  to  the  Committee  en  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bin  (H.  R.  8448)  granting| 
Clsna;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
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a  pension  to  Helen  M. 
?ensicM3S. 


By  Mr.  STACK:  A  bill  (H.  R.  844J )  granting  a  pension  to 


Plorence  Colben:  to  the  Committee 
By  Mr.  WADSWORTH:   A  bill 


on  Invalid  Pensions. 
(H.  R.  8450)    granting  a 


to  Anna  M.  Pay;  to  the  Corimittee  on  Invalid  Pen- 


Also,  a  bin  (H.  R.  8451)  granting 
Sampson;  to  the  Committee  on 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8452)  grantinf 
Masters;  to  the  Committee  on 


a  pension  to  Harriet  B. 
Invatld  Pensions. 

a  pension  to  Elizabeth 
Pensions. 


Invald 


PETITIONS,  ETC 


enact  nent 
on 
Pftition 


Under  danse  1  of  rule  ZZn.  pe 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  ref  erre< 

S365.  By  Mr.  ARNOLD:  Petition 
rencevllle.  OL,  favoring  the 
lesal  farm  bill;  to  the  Committee 

1396.  By  Mr.  FTTZPATRICK: 
Department  of  the  American  Gold 
siriMDlsiiaKi  to  the  States  of  a 
qotilns  a  popalar  referendum  bef  or  i 
when  the  United  States  Is  Invaded; 
Judiciary-  

J367.  By  Mr.  THURSTON 
ffem  Salem  Baptist  Church,  of 
to  the  Congress  to  keep  us  out  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

S368.  By  Mr.  CURLEY:  Petition 
manity  OouncU,  Bronx.  New  York 
of  slum  areas  In  the  lower  Bronx. 
CoBomittee  on  Banking  and  Currenjcy 

3369.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition 
tlon  of  IjUmv.  Washington,  D.  C, 
tkA  of  the  CiTil  Service  Commissii 
ta>  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Servf ce. 


3370.  Also.  petiUon  of  Harr>-  D.  Wa:ts.  vice  president. 
James  Stewart  &  Co..  New  York  City,  concrrning  the  re\ision 
of  the  tax  stnicture  during  the  present  special  session;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3371.  By  Mr.  LESINSKI:  Resolution  of  the  AUegan  Cen- 
tral Grange.  No.  53.  AJlegan.  Mich.,  opposing  the  passage  of 
the  wage  and  hour  biU;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3372.  Also,  resolution  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  approving  and  endorsing  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Senice. 

3373.  Also,  resolution  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  reaffirming  approval  of  the  United  States  Employees' 
Compensation  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil 

Scrvii^e. 

3374."  Also,  resolution  of  the  International  Brotherhood  ot 
Electrical  Workers.  Local  Union  58.  Detroit.  Mich.,  favoring 
Government  owned  and  controlled  hospitals ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wasrs  and  Means. 

3375.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  United  Federal 
Workers  of  America.  Wa.shington.  D.  C.  concerning  the  reor- 
gani'^tion  of  Federal  departments;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ck)vemment  Organization. 

3376.  Also,  petition  of  the  Westvaco  Chlorine  Products 
Corporation,  New  York  City,  concerning  Senate  biU  69  and 
House  bill  147,  known  as  the  "70-car  train  bill";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3377.  Also,  petition  of  the  Maritime  Association  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  concerning  any  change  m  the  adminis- 
tration and  methods  of  procedure  m  the  improvement  of 
our  ports  and  other  navigable  waters;  tc  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3378.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ho.spital  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  Supplies.  New  York  City,  concerning  exemption  of  hos- 
pitals which  may  tend  to  increase  tiie  cost  of  their  supplies 
or  operation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


;ltions  and  papers  were 
as  follows: 

Df  C.  H.  Crews,  of  Law- 
of  a  feasible  and 
Agriculture. 

of  the  New  York 
Mothers,  urging  the 
constitutional  amendment  re- 
war  Is  declared,  except 
)o  the  Coounittee  on  th(e 


Petl  ion 
Pleaisanton 
Wir; 


If 


of  members  of  the 

Iowa,  appealing 

to  the  Committee  on 


the  Port  Morris  Com- 

City,  urging  elimination 

New  York  City;  to  the 


(I  the  American  Federa- 
(onceming  the  continua- 
ijn  as  a  bipartisan  body: 


SENATE 

Fkid.\y,  No\tmber  19,  VJ?>1 

(.Legislatirx'  day  of  Tuesday.  N'.yvcnibir  16.  1937) 
The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  en  the  expiration 

of  the  recess. 

Peter  G.  Gerry,  a  Senator  from  the  Slate  of  Rhode  Island, 

appeared  in  his  seat  tcday, 

THE   JOTJRN.^L 

On  request  of  Mr  B.^RKLrr,  and  by  unanimous  con.^ent. 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  procecdT.ps  of  the  calen- 
dar day  Thursday,  Novemb^-r  18,  1937,  wa.^  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

CALL    or   THE    ROLL 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  the  roll  be  called. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names; 


Andrews 

Ashurst 

Au-stln 

Bailey 

BaiilOiead 

B&ikley 

Berry 

BUoo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bridges 

Bn)WTi,  N.  H. 

Bu'kley 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Bymea 

Capper 

Gangway 

CtAvez 

Mr.    LEWIS. 

Virginia    [Mr. 


Clark 

Conaally 
Cope!  and 
Davis 
Dieterich 

Dviff,' 

FYa/ier 

Gerrj:e 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Glass 

Graves 

Green 

C\iSi7 

Ha.e 

H."irr{=«n 

Hatch 

Hard' II 


Herring 

Hit.>-hcocic 

J'.^hr.  =»r..  Colo. 

King; 

La  F>ji;ette 

Loe 

L*'w1«> 

Logan 

L<;iipn<an 

I.'inrit^pn 

McArlCHj 

M -Carran 

MrGlU 

McKellar 

NLNary 

Va'.oney 

Miller 

Murray 

Nfoly 

Norrla 

Nye 


ChiAhoncj 

Ovcrtou 

Pepper 

Plttman 

Pope 

Radcliffe 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Shpppard 

Shipstead 

Snilih 

Stelwer 

Thonnas.  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Truman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wa(?ner 

White 


I   announce   tiiat    the   Senator    from   West 
HoLTl,    the    Senator    from    Delaware    LMr. 
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HuGHEsl.  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reyn- 
olds: are  ab-sent  becau.^e  of  illness. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Sal^thers]  Is 
absent  because  of  illne-s;-  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown  1.  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Moore  1,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  MintonI.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
W.^lsh],  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Whekler]  are 
necessarily  detained  from  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty -four  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

director,  columuia  institution  for  thx  deaf 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  reappointed  the  Seaator  from  New 
York  !Mr.  Copeland]  a  director  of  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  imder  the  provisions  of  law. 

consulting  trustee,  national  training  school  for  boys 

The  VICE  PRESTDEl^rr  appointed  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Lodge]  a  consulting  trustee  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Boj's  under  the  provisions  of  law. 

PETITION 

The  VICE  PRESIDEI^rr  laid  before  the  Senate  a  petition 
of  several  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  praying  for  enduring 
world  peace,  which,  with  the  accompanying  papers  and  pho- 
tographs, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

B:XLS  INTRODUCED 

BUls  were  introducec,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  secoad  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LEWIS: 

A  bill  (S.  3027)  for  the  relief  of  Mildred  Lane;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

A  bill  (S.  3028 >  for  :he  relief  of  Arthur  N.  Knofft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  LONERGAN: 

A  bill  <S.  3029)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  A.  F.  McDonald;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

A  bill  tS.  3030  >  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate and  balanced  flow  of  rice  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  to  maintan.  so  far  as  is  practicable,  parity  of 
income  for  producers  of  rice;  to  provide  a  surplus  reserve 
of  rice;  to  conserve  national  soil  resources  and  prevent  the 
wasteful  use  of  soil  fertility;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

PROPOSED   REPE.AL    OF    SURTAX    ON    UNDISTRIBUTED    PROFITS 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BRIDGES  subnJtted  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6215)  to  repeal  provisions  of  the  income  tax  requiring  lists 
of  compensation  paid  to  officers  and  employees  of  corpora- 
tions, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

birthright  of  NATUTIAL-BORN  CITIZENS  OF  UNITED  STATES 

DECISION  OF  DISTRICT  COURT 

[Mr.  THOMAS  Of  Utah  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  memorandum  of  opinion  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bailey,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  the  case  of  Marie  Elizabeth  Elg  against 
Prances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  relative  to  citizenship, 
deportation,  etc.,  of  natural-bom  American  citizens,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PREVENTION  OF  AND  PUNISHMENT  FOR  LTNCHINC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  \he  bill  (H.  R.  1507)  to  assure  to  per- 
sons within  the  Jurisiiiction  of  every  State  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  and  to  punish  the  crime  of  lynching. 

When  the  Senate  1x)ok  a  recess  last  evening  the  Senator 
from  Florida  LMr.  Pepper]  had  the  floor.  The  Chair,  there- 
fore, recognizes  the  Sienator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks 
yesterday  I  was  making  some  comment  upon  what  I  regarded 


as  an  opportunity  for  the  Iicuse  and  the  Senate  to  indicate 
not  only  before  the  country  but  before  the  world  the  demo- 
cratic processes  of  government.  I  read  in  the  course  of  those 
remarks  some  comments  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  that  point,  because,  preeminently  among 
all  the  leaders  of  the  world,  has  our  President  stood  out  as  a 
proponent  of  the  presenation  of  the  democratic  processes  In 
the  governments  of  men. 

In  his  message  of  Januarj-  6,  1937,  to  the  Congress,  fur- 
ther speaking  toward  the  same  point,  the  President  said: 

The  recovery  we  sought  was  not  to  be  merely  temporary  It  wa.s 
to  be  a  recovery  protected  from  the  causes  of  previous  disasters. 
With  that  aim  In  view— to  prevent  a  future  similar  crisis — you  and 
I  Joined  in  a  series  of  enactments — safe  banking  and  sound  cur- 
rency, the  guaranty  of  bank  deposits,  protection  for  the  Investor 
In  securities,  the  removal  of  the  threat  of  agricultural  surpluses, 
Insistence  on  collective  bargaining,  the  ouUawlng  of  sweatshops, 
child  labor,  and  unfair  trade  practices,  and  the  beginnings  of 
security  for  the  aged  and  the  worker. 

Nor  was  the  recovery  we  sought  merely  a  purposeless  whirring  of 
machinery.  It  is  Important,  of  course,  that  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  country  be  able  to  find  work,  that  every  factory  run.  that 
business  as  a  whole  earn  profits.  But  government  in  a  democratic 
nation  does  not  exist  solelv,  or  ever  primarily,  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  wheels  turn.  They  must  carry  us  In 
the  direction  of  a  greater  satisfaction  In  life  for  the  average  man. 
The  deeper  purpose  of  democratic  government  is  to  assist  as  many 
of  its  citizens  as  possible— especially  those  who  need  It  most — to 
improve  their  conditions  of  life,  to  retain  all  personal  liberty  which 
does  not  adversely  affect  their  neighbors,  and  to  pursue  the  happi- 
ness which  comes  with  security  and  an  opportunity  for  recreation 
and  culture.  ^      ^         ^^  ,     ,  ..  _. 

Even  with  our  present  recovery  we  are  far  from  the  goal  of  that 
deeper  purpose.  There  are  far-reaching  problems  stUl  with  us  for 
which    democracy   must   find    solutions   if   it   is   to   consider   itself 
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For  example,  many  millions  of  Americans  still  live  in  habitations 
which  not  only  faU  to  provide  the  physical  benefits  of  modem 
civilization  but  breed  disease  and  impair  the  health  of  future 
generations. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  a  moment? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Senate.  I  inquire  of  the  Presiding  Officer  and.  through 
him.  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  by  what  authority  the  walls 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  have  been  opened  to  the  placing  of 
placards?  I  have  no  objection  to  Senators  using  maps  and 
charts  in  the  course  of  making  a  speech,  but  I  do  not  regard 
the  Senate  as  yet  having  degenerated  to  the  level  where  its 
walls  are  to  be  placarded  with  advertisements.  I  should  like 
to  know  by  whose  authority  this  placard  was  placed  on  the 
wall  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 

yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  say  for  the  information  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  the  placard  was  placed  there  at  my  request. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  long  before  that  time,  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
any  Senator  to  have  placed  on  the  walls  any  placard  or 
exhibit  he  wished.  I  do  not  know  that  there  Is  any  rule  or 
regulation  to  authorize  it.  I  simply  asked  to  have  the  exhibit 
placed  on  the  wall  and  followed  the  rule  or  custom  which  has 
been  in  effect  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  should  like  to  know  by  what  authority 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  takes  over  the  functions  of  the 
entire  Senate.  If  he  performs  the  function  of  an  individual 
Senator  from  Missouri,  I  think  he  will  have  plenty  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Texas  is  just  as  familiar 
as  I  am  with  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  the  custom, 
at  least  for  many  years,  for  Senators  to  place  placards  or 
exhibits  of  any  sort  on  the  wall  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Texas  has  already 
said  he  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  a  Senator  is 
making  a  speech  he  can  use  a  map  or  chart  to  illustrate  his 
speech,  but  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  not  familiar  with  any 
rule  or  any  privilege  that  any  Senator  may  use  the  walls  of 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  place  there  whatever  he  sees  fit. 
If  that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  proposes  to  do,  I 
invoke  the  action  of  the  Senate.    Why  does  not  the  Senator 
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tram  Missouri  pot  akmcslde  of  thte 
tbe  maimed  and  mangled  and  bleeding 
Innocent  children  who  have  been 
whom  the  Senator  fram  Miasourl 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 
I  appeal  to  the  Senate  with 
Mr.  CLARK-    Mr.  President,  will 
yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  can  Tery  readil: 
be  irksome  to  the  Senator  from 
preaented.    It  may  cause  some 
adence  for  which  the  Senator 
Downed,  bat  which  his  conduct 
tu  to  bellere  has  become  callouse|l 
for  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  desires 
the  placard  taken  down.  I  am 
cause  it  has  already  senred  its 
from  Texas  and  has  served  my 
I  could  posslWy  have  done  by 
make  this  objection  against  IL 
Mr.  CONNAIl>Y.    Of  course, 
admits  the  prnpoae  of  xxittlng  It 
ijrtPR  In  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  CTr^^^'g     The  purpose  waa 
science. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  have  not 
Mr.  CLARK.    Very  well;  I  can 

right.  ^    . 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Take  It  then 
I  invoke  the  rule  against  the  Sen^r 
must  take  his  seat. 

Mr  CLARK.    I  should  like  to  *e 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    The  Senatoi 
He  has  said  he  knows  the  rules. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  should  be  glad 
me  that  rule. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  do  not 
from  Missouri    M  the  Senator 
mentary  procedure,  he  knows  he 
without  first  getting  my  consent. 

No;  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
served  its  purpose.    Of  course  it 
pose  to  set  his  name  in  the 
purpose  to  call  attention  to  this 
It  is  for.  but  I  protest  against  th< 
for  the  vaporings  of  the  Senator 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I 

to  order 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
called  to  order,  and  under  the 
seat. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    The  Senatt^ 

and  takes  his  seat. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temp<^e. 
sustained. 

Mr.  CONNAU.Y.    No,  Mr. 
the  question  must  be  submitted 
be  permitted  to  proceed  in  order 

Mr.  LEWIS.    Mr.  President.  I 
Texas  be  allowed  to  jaxcecd  in 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tcmpc^ 
motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  be  allowed  to  proceed  in 
The  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  bad  two 
to  order  and  none  against  me. 
order,  which  I  was  doing  beforej- — 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tcmpoie 
tbe  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
jtdded  to  the  Senator  from  " 
farther  it  It  for  him  to  say 

Mr.  COKNAIliT.    The 
M  well  u  tbe  Cbatr.    I  understand 


placard  some  pictures  Of 
bodies  of  some  of  the 

_^ by  the  fo\il  fiends 

Is  undertaking  to  defend 


_  to  this  matter. 
the  S«iator  from  Florida 


understand  how  it  may 
to  have  these  exhibits 
flurry  of  that  con- 
Texas  used  to  be  re- 
week  has  led  most  of 
Ttiere  is  some  reaaon 
^)ect  to  the  placard.    If 
make  a  motion  to  have 
_.  prepared  to  object,  be- 
lurpoae  with  the  Senator 
better  than  anything 
him  to  get  up  and 


Senator  from  MlssoRui 
^cre  Is  to  get  some  hei«i- 


to  arouse  someone's  con- 

yl^ded,  and  I  refuse  to  yield. 
take  the  floor  in  my  own 

but  take  your  seat  now. 
from  Missouri  that  he 
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_  that  rule. 

knows  what  the  rules  are. 

to  have  the  Senator  sfcow 


yeld 
kx)ws 


further  to  the  Senator 

the  A  B  C's  of  parlia- 

las  no  right  to  interrupt  me 
and  he  has  not  gotten  it. 

admits  the  placard  has 

has.    It  has  served  his  pur- 

;rs.    It  has  served  his 

^tter.    I  know  that  is  what 

Senate  being  made  a  aewer 

i-om  Missouri. 

call  the  Senator  from  Texas 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
iile  he  will  have  to  take  his 

from  Texas  obeys  the  rule 

The  point  of   order   is 


The  Chair's  insinuation  Is  that  the  Senator  from  Flonda 
i  ould  not  yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  want 
S:^Slt  toe  presiding  officer  of  th:S  Chamber  is  supposed 
S  S'it^e^^n.^nd  not'tt.  master.  WUhua  .he  1-^^  f^w^ays 
we  have  had  examples  of  temporary  occupants  ol  the  chair 
tryine  to  boss  the  Senate.  He  will  not  boss  me. 
^%W  Sf  floor.  I  do  not  want  to  etnbarrass  the  ^nator 
from   Ptonda,   but  since   the   Senator   from   Missoun    IMr. 

CLARK]  consents  to  the  removal  of  the  placard 

Mr  CLARK.  O  Mr.  President.  I  did  not  say  anythmg  of 
the  kind.    I  said  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  desires  to  make  a 

SoUon.  I  Shall  not  oppose  it.  but  I  ^^"^^5;?  ^,S^\ta>'mg 
Mr    CONNALLY.     I  protest  against  this  placard  sia>mg 

here  on  the  wall  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Flonda 
has  the  floor.    Does  he  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  through.  I 
shall  continue  my  remarks.  o^^otor 

Mr  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  care  to  embarrass  the  Senator 
from  iSrl^.  and  I  shall  not  ^sk  him  to  yield  further.  I  hav^ 
mo^e  cotSideration  for  the  feeling  of  my  fellow  Senators  than 
^^  of  toSe  who  now  and  then  for  a  bnel  moment  occupy 
the  chair  or  vent  their  vaponngs  here  on  the  floor. 

-me  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  from  Flonda 

'^^I^T^ER      I  continue  reading  the  President's  message: 
TbV  men.oe  ex:.ts  not  only  In  the  slum  -^^^^ ^'^^^'J^%^1'^^, 

ccuntry.  nrp-^vl' r.'-  of   an   un-American  type   of 

capacity  .o^arn  as.... s.try  i  ^^  thcm-^.lh   s^mo 

S:r;Saf\^s:;^f  anr^^^.^;^a-ce    -    ---S   To 
made    «?lf  f  V.PP:^.^.^^^S  .?n  ^;^^nd    ^^^:%^l'^,^)^t  cllncc  Instead 

S'SnJ?t'n:'"'t^rm"tcr"eo■  alon,   a.  tl..y  Uo  nc^,  J^ar  ^Tter  ye^ 
Ol   perm  iL.n.      i.  -u  tp..-,p'<  rrn-  hone  of  ownership  of 

S  Sie  community  has  cucie  through  frequent  amendment  of   .he 

"^f^^i^S^lcnr^o  the  most  far-rrachlns  and  the  most  Inclusive 
problem  of  ^Ms  that  of  unemployment  and  the  lack  o  economic 
tSance  of  ^^-hich  unemployment  Is  at  once  the  result  ajid  the 
E-^D^m  TTieTn^ediau,"  c)ue.i,.)n  of  ad.-ciuate  relief  for  the 
ne^^;  ^nenSov^i  who  are  capable  of  per^.rnv.n,  ^''^^f^^.  ^^^^^ 
^hTl  dlscu--  '^.-I'th  t;."  Conerrs<.  durln^T  'b?  comU.g  months  The 
briader  t«k  of  preventing  ^unemployment  Is  a  niatter  of  .cng- 
r-int-e  evolu'-onarv  policy.  To  that  we  mu.--t  continue  .o  g.\e  .ur 
t^st  IV  oSh'^  a^a  efT  -rt.  We  canr.^.'  a....ume  that  Immediate  Inuus- 
t^a  and  commercial  actlvttv  which  mUleates  present  pres^un^^^ 
luimS  the  National  Government  at  thia  time  In  placing  the 
t   iTne  nploymenrproLlem  in  a  filing  cabinet  of  finished  buslne.3. 


When  I  take  m^  seat 

o  the  Senate  whether  I  shall 


Pre  sidcnt. 


move  that  the  Senator  from 
(i-der. 

The  question  is  on  the 

;  that  the  Senator  from 

oCder.    [Putting  the  question.] 

votes  to  allow  me  to  ptoceed 
Now  that  I  may  proceed  in 


Tetas 


May  the  Chair  state  that 

Pimx]  has  the  floor.    He 

,  and  If  be  desires  to  yield 


from  Ptolda  knowt  that 
tbe  Cbatr*!  insinuation. 


Mr  President,  that  was  an  utterance  of  our  Chief  Execu- 
Uve  on  the  6th  of  January,  at  the  convening  of  this  Con- 
ies': That  uttnrance  wa..  a  challenge  to  the  Amencan 
Congress  as  a  functioning  agency  of  the  democratic  process, 
to  be  relspcnsible  as  a  goverr.nient  to  the  penple  of  this 
Nation  and  to  supply,  through  government,  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

How  well  have  we  met  that  challenge? 
A  Uttle  while  ago  it  Ixcanie  .socially  proper  and  commend- 
able and  sir.art  in  some  quaners  to  castigate  the  American 
Congress  as  what  some  caUed  a  "rubber  stamp."    I  raise 
the  que.stion  that  when  the  American  Congress  followed  the 
If  a'^er'^hip  of  the  American  Pre.sideut  we  got  something  done. 
At  least  we  were  on  the  way  to  the  completion  of  the  greatest 
legislative  program  this  country  has  evtr  witnessed.    I  recog- 
nize that  the  Constitution  places  in  separate  categories  the 
three  departments  cf  our  Oovernmcnt.  and  I  recognize  that 
there  Is  no  constitutional  or  moral  right  for  one  of  those 
agencies  to  project  Its  own  power  into  another  department 
of  our  Government :  but  that  constitutional  division  of  au- 
thority neither  prohibits  nor  denies  to  either  of  those  depart- 
ments the  assertion  of  a  moral  leadership  which  will  be 
pciiuasive  on  the  conscience  and  conducive  to  the  cooperation 
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of  the  other  departments.  So  I  say  that  the  American  Con- 
gress is  faced  with  ar  alternative,  if  you  please:  Either  fol- 
low the  President  in  his  course,  or  else  by  our  own  initiative 
bring  forth  something  and  enact  something  comparably 
worthy  to  what  he  invites  us,  with  him  and  following  him. 

to  do. 

So,  if  there  are  Senators  who  would  like  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  reassert  its  so-called  independence,  then  let  the 
American  Congress  irdicate  to  the  American  people  that  we 
arc  an  efficiently  functioning  agency  of  their  Government 
which  will  actually  achieve  a  solution  of  some  of  the  press- 
ing problems  confronting  the  Nation. 

Mr.  VANDENBERGr.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  saw  in  the 
newspaper  this  morning  a  dispatch  from  Paris  reading  as 
follows? — 

American  Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt  went  to  Poland  to  ad- 
vise Polish  Foreign  Minister  Joseph  Beck  not  to  Join  the  Italo- 
German -Japanese  antl-Conununist  pact,  It  was  reported  today. 

Bullitt  was  reported  acting  under  Instructions  from  President 
Roosevelt. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  does  not  think  the  Congress 
might  well  express  itself  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  the  whole  International  situation 
is  worthy  of  the  Congress's  constant  attention  and  regard. 

Mr.  LEWIS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 
Mr.  PEPPER.     I  do. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  aslc  the  able  Senator  whether  it  is  not  more 
worthy  that  we  should  investigate  and  ascertain  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  these  reports  which  find  their  way  into  the 
newspapers,  and  to  which  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan 
attaches  importance:  because  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  present  Ambassador  to  France,  with  his  experience  in 
Russia  and  his  experience  in  the  State  Department,  should 
have  blundered  into  such  action  as  is  intimated  in  that  re- 
port, though  I  do  not  deny  that  perchance  someone  has 
given  such  a  report  to  the  press.  But  I  ask  the  able  Senator 
from  Michigan  if  he  does  not  agree  with  me  that  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  ask  the  State  Department  whether  or  not  what  is 
stated  in  the  dispatch  is  a  fact  before  we  come  to  judgment 
upon  the  question? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  further? 
Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  What  the  Senator  from  Elinois  says 
is  precisely  my  \iew.  I  am  submitting  merely  that  with  a 
constant  stream  of  messages  from  Europe  which  indicate 
that  our  roaming  ambassador  seems  to  be  engaged  in  divers 
and  sundry  mysterious  conferences,  followed  as  they  are  by 
this  amazing  dispatch — which  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
ElinoLs  is  almost  unbelievable — I  say  with  him.  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  observation  made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
that  here  is  a  thing  we  ought  to  look  into  and  find  what  the 
facts  are,     I  am  speaking  for  a  request  for  the  facts. 

Mr.  LEWIS.    And  to  that  I  give  my  accord.    The  State 
Department  should  at  once  seek  to  ascertain  whether  the 
newspaper  reports  accurately  state  the  situation. 
I  thank  both  Senators  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  PEPPER.     And  so,  Mr.  President,  we  find  ourselves 
back  here  in  the  special  session  of  the  Congress,  in  response 
to  the  caU  of  the  President,  and.  given  the  President's  recom- 
mendation,  constitutionally  made,   that   we  regard   In   our 
activities  four  specific  subjects  for  legislation.    The  first  one 
is  agriculture :  and  I  think  it  well  that  the  President  placed 
the  problem  of  agriculture  first  upon  the  list  of  pressing  and 
crying  problems  confronting  the  American  Government,  be- 
cause agriculture  Is  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  basic  Industry 
of  this  country.    When  the  time  shall  come  when  men  who 
dwell  upon  the  soil  that  their  forefathers  made  sacred  by 
their  sacrifice,  with  diligent  and  honest  labor  and  toU,  with 
frugality  and  thrift,  with  the  exercise  of  reasonable  Judg- 
ment and  discretion,  are  unable  to  make  a  Uvclihood  out  of 


that  soil,  then  the  fotmdations  of  American  life  will  have 
become  dangerously  uncertain  and  insecure;  and  yet  the 
facts  are  admitted  by  all  to  disclose  the  plight  of  American 
agriculture  as  being  little  less  than  tragic. 

With  respect  to  the  agricultural  program,  Mr.  President,  I 
might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  30  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  make  every  year  less  than  $500 
Income:  and  I  might  supplement  that  with  the  statement 
that  during  the  so-called  normal  period  between  1926  and 
1929  the  average  income  per  family  of  five  of  those  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  was  $593 — Just  a  little 
less  than  $50  per  month  per  family  of  five  during  tliis  period 
of  so-called  normalcy  in  American  agriculture.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  American  farmers  make  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 
88.8  percent  make  less  than  $2,000  a  year,  93.8  percent  less 
than  $2,500  a  year,  96  percent  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  98 
percent  less  than  $4,000  a  year.  99  percent  less  than  $5,000  a 
year.  99.6  percent  less  than  $6,000  a  year,  99.86  percent  less 
than  $8,000  a  year.  99.94  percent  less  than  $10,000  a  year, 
and  99.99  percent  less  than  $15,000  a  year. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  farmers,  covering  100.000,- 
000  acres  of  American  soil,  are  operating  upon  farms  too 
poor  to  make  pos.sible  the  earning  of  a  decent  living.  Forty- 
two  percent  of  the  total  farm  population  of  this  country  are 
tenants.  Over  10  percent  rent  land  in  addition  to  that 
which  they  own.  Forty-.seven  percent  of  the  farmers  own 
their  o^ti  land.  From  1930  to  1935  there  was  an  increase  of 
more  than  200.000  in  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  some  remarks  made  by  the 
regional  director  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  for  the 
Southeastern  States,  a  portion  of  which  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  indulge  me  to  read,  because  it  gives  a  tragic  picture  of 
agricultural  conditions  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States: 

For  nearly  2  years — 

Says  this  capable  man — 
I  have  -served  as  regional  director  for  the  Resettlpment  Adminis- 
tration in  the  four  Southeastern  States  of  South  Carolina,  GeorRia. 
Florida  and  Alabama,  and  in  my  experience  have  found  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  statl.stics  that  are  familiar  to  students  of  southt-rn 
conditions  In  discussing  the  Resettlement's  position  in  the  pre.«- 
ent  situation  In  the  South  let  me  add  a  little  more  emphasis  to  the 
appalling  picture  presented  by  these  statistics. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  three  stories.  The  first  Is  about  a  farmer 
In  Alabama  whom  we  found  using  a  cord  of  wood  to  evaporate  two 
barrels  of  molasses,  selling  the  molasses  for  the  price  of  the  cord 
of  wood  and  saying  he  had  made  a  profit  on  his  molasses  The 
second  story  is  about  a  man  for  whom  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration was  endeavoring  to  make  a  farm  plan.  He  said,  "You  can't 
tell  me  anything  about  farming  I've  ruined  three  farms  already 
and  I  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  t."  These  two  stories  deserve 
a  laugh  from  any  audience.  The  third  story,  however,  should  never 
get  a  laugh. 

In  one  of  the  counties  in  my  region  I  visited  the  home  of  a  young 
farmer  named  Ryan.     Ryan  is  29  years  of  age.  has  a  wife  and  two 
daughters    one  8  years  and  another  r,   years  of  age.     His  farm  l.s 
poorly  cultivated  and  in  a  bad  state  of  erosion.     Last  year  he  wa^s 
working  18  acres  of  land  that  was  easily  classified  as  submarglnal. 
He  was  plowing  his  neichbor's  farm  in  order  to  borrow  the  neigh- 
bor's mule  to  plow  his  own  farm      In  other  words,  he  was  swapping 
his  time  for  the  mule's  time,  and  my  lirst  estimate  of  Ryan  was  that 
it  was  ^ot  a  bad  swap.     In   an  efTort  to  draw  him  out  I  discussed 
with  him  farm  conditions,  crops,  and  prospects,  as  well  aa  his  ambi- 
tions     The   18-month-o:d  daughter,  a  pretty  little  girl  with  clear 
blue    eves     was   crying,    and    when    I   asked    what    she    was    crying 
about  Rvan  said.  'She  ha.,  the  thrash"     'What  is  the  thrash?'  I 
asked      'I  do  not  know  what  it  is,"  he  said,  "but  she  has  sores  in 
her  mouth  "     I  then  asked,    'What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  her'^" 
Rvan  answered.  "I'm  going  to  take  her  to  the  'oonjure'  doctor,"     I 
asked  if  ihero  were  a  ■conjure"  doctor  In  the  neighborhooa,  and  he 
said    "Yes    there's  a  Negro  one  right  over  yonder,"     I  then  asked. 
"What  will  the  'conjure'  doctor  do  for  your  little  girl?"  and  Ryan 
said    I  don't  know  what  he  docs,  he  takes  her  In  a  room  and  lock* 
the  'door  and  we  can't  tell  what  he  does,"     I  asked,  "Does  he  blow 
in  her  mouth?'  and  Ryan  said,  "Yes;  that's  what  we  think  he  does— • 
blowH  in  her  mouth."     I  asked  the  8-year-old  girl  where  she  went 
to  school      When  she  told  me  I  remembered  paBSlnfi  that  Bchool- 
hou»e  about  6  miles  away  and  that  It  wa*  In  a  very  dilapidated 
condition.     She  said  that  she  walked  to  and  from  »chool,  and  did 
not  know  what  grade  •he  wai  In,  aa  they  had  no  grades  In  her 
school      I  talked  further  with  Ryan  to  And  out  If  he  had  any  ambi- 
tion left,  and  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  »aked  him  If  he 
would  Uke  to  own  »  farm.    He  .aid,  "Tea,  I  would  lllw  to  5wn  thU 


*|it| 


M Veil  M  tti  Oiir.    1  under,  und  tbe  Chatr-s  Instzivlatlon.  i  persuwave  on  me  conscience  aou  .uuuu.. 


VC   M/   W^v   ^KWf^i 


I 
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fcrm.-  and.  wt*"*  I  pniKd  hto  •«  «*• 
tBtber  made  a  lot  of  money  oat  ^V*** 


._.  be  «ld,  "My  graiMl- 

larm.  •nd  U  ^^  could  mAka 


^"^  ^.rf'tt^I  £o^?TSn-    i,;r.^^  a;J^only  »50.  whlih 
™«*'*'*^l^*li-^^t>^^;«r     lw«i  told  that  he  paid  nearty 

Mr  Pnaident,  that  to  »  cracfly  pUhetlc  picture  of  a«ncal- 

taJS'STS^ine  of  ttoe  aecttos  of  the  United  SUXes  of 

SfftaL   Yet.  toateiul  at  attwddng  that  probtem  with  aU  the 

aSSr  and  the  genius  American  st  ttesmanship  can  summon 

S^  «»Si\m«itilynchlng  im,  when  the  total  toU  of 

JIS^TSStLTi^^  wa.  a»out  11,  one  of  the  imnOT 

2SSSL^«^',  naSSlity  sp«  tog.  In  the  United  Stat^ 

STmany  of  tho«  little  girls  In  the  I^  '^^JS 

KmTof Crural  sectlooa  of  this  wintry  died  from  dis^ 

JSSml  to  Si  manner  of  so^Bed  Qua^k  medical  ti^t- 

JSS?     ^  many  of  thoae  UttlManred,  undernoun^ 

todies  developed,  tuberculosis? 

children  grew  up  toto  immature 
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iow  many  of  those  little 
Eiothers,  to  die.  perhaps,  in 


to  malormed  and  handicapped 


childbirth,  or  gave  birth 

^'^S.^^LtXy.  importance  of  things,  Mr -^Presid^t 
WhJ^otgrtS  American  Govermaent  down  to  the  solution 
r^ie^iSa^STwSSi  are  ciallenging  the  adeq^  of 
Se  ^SSS^process  in  Ameri.an  ^^Z,.>^\^  ^^T^. 

Urians  regard  that  picture,  and  see  whether  the  NaUon  is 

S^T^oSSLed  in  the  retj^^^^on  <>f^^^^^ 

debating  a  bill  of  the  sort  oi 

floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President. 

question? 

^  ^^  li^  2S-4 1^  ^J-^.  -^.J^. 

mentioned  have  in  them  as  man 


a  dua  ui   \jja\>  oiv»«.v. —  —  — 
tliat  being  discussed  on  the 

oiay   I  ask   the   Senator   a 


'  ■  voters  as  this  other  maitter 


commands?    Thereby  hangs  the  tale.  _..^„^   nf 

^PEPPER.    I  would  defer  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 

thTsenator  from  South  Carolina  on  that  question,  and  I  am 

sure  his  answer  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH.    It  does  not  tak^  any  wisdom  to  know  what 

the  underlying  Infhjence  is. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Another  thing 
to  the  farm  situation.    I  have 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of 

^Tuui  in  this  report,  ref  errla  ;  to  a  survey  which  had  been 
made,  the  following  appears : 

iZ^  tiamm  wwm  in  thi*  catcgor  r 


M^.  President,  with  respect 

Jiefore  me  a  report  from  the 

the  Department  of  Agriciil- 


remenber 


Uiat 


percent  age 

tegor^; 

deeper 

Donre  ief 


Let  the  humanitarians 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  said 
this  country  are  such  that  10 
population,  because  the 
colored  people  in  that  categor' 
-  because  that  U  crievously 
10  percent  of  the  white 
SUtes,  hare  every  day  to  sit 
],iAmn  With  food  In  quanUty  an  1 
•o  that  their  bodies  are      '' 
factory  diet 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BORAH.    The 
out  what  it  calls  a  decent 
to  that  standard,  over  40,000. 
are  fyi<^"f  on  tees  than  a  decent 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  thank  the 
very  valuable  comment. 

Purther,  the  same  report, 
from  Idaho  has  said,  states: 


Department 
standard 


The  chances  for  better  diets 
czpendltuTM  for  ft»da.  At  the 
pStm.  per  y«ir).  23  percent  of 


Twenty-two  percent  had  flist-rate  diets. 


it  1936.  spent  leaa  than  SW  per 
10  percent  at  the  white  non- 


^  t»ia^»  our  own  Depart- 

agricultural  condition.^  In 

percent,  not  of  the  colored 

e  is  far  greater  among  the 

not  of  the  reUef  cU«ntele, 

to  the  same  category;  but 

_.  population  of  the  United 

down  to  tobies  toadequately 

Hi-constituted  to  substance. 

from  an  unsatls- 


unde  mourished 


will  the  Senator  yield? 


of  Agriculture  has  given 
.„  of  livtog.  and,  according 
people  to  the  United  States 

„;  standard  of  living. 

Senator  from  Idaho  for  that 


»ncemtog  what  the  Senator 


tocr«aae  with  rtalng  per  capita 
an  ipendlng  lerel  (11130  P« 
funlUea  had  firrt-raSe  diets. 


tnedtan 


the 


TTxlrteen  percent,  second  r»te:  49  percent,  third  rate,  or  ralx 
jUeta;  and  16  percent,  very  poor  «i^^"-^^.,on  ner  oerson  per  year 

At' a  stm  liigher  level  °^  J^  f IST^  iSd^ocT^  ve^  ^ 
for  food-^ver  60  percent  of  the  fimUlra  haa  ^  therefore 

dleta   and  lees  than   5   P^'^^^^'^J^y^l^  S  SS^endlture   for 
that  quality  of   diet   Is  associated   with   levei   oi    c  i^ 

'°^  the  tables  of  the  mo.e  -""^-f  ^/^^  ,p^^^^,e^rtl' t'iSs 
green-colored  and  leafy  ^egetabl^,  and  f^^^^f^.^^  ^^d  Interest 
w  much  aa  on  the  tables  of  the  poor^  Tl^^n^iallv  helpful  in 
:Li  flavor  to  meals,  ^^^^^^^°'J^fl^y  S^^Jacient  from 
reinforcing  diets  where  they  are  most  uiuy  vo  oc 
the  standpoint  of  K^^^^^^rltlon^  families  in  this  country 

are  fair  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition. 

These   figures  indicate   to  the   humanitarians  something 
that  remains  yet  to  be  done  In  the  United  f^^es. 

If  the  question  of  diet  is  associated  with  the  Q^f  J^of  ^^ 
income,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  statistics  of  the  to- 
Sm^of  the  population  of  the  United  States  gfneraUy^  I 
to^  that  10  percent  of  the  general  population  of^/°^^ 
annually  make  less  than  $500.  How  much  is  set  aside  in  such 
Tf^ly  budget  for  food  of  the  sort  that  is  necessary  ade- 
quL^y  and  properly  to  nourish  the  body?  That  is  le^  than 
;^'l 'month  per  famil.'  of  five  for  the  ^^^^^'^^^ 
Let  me  give  the  figures  of  the  income  of  the  rest  ol  tne 
general  population: 

39.8  percent  make  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 

80  percent  make  less  than  $2,000. 

88  percent  make  less  than  $2,500. 

91  percent  make  less  tha.".  $3,000. 

94  percent  make  less  than  $4,000. 

96  percent  make  less  than  $5,000. 

97  percent  make  less  than  $6,000. 
97.8  percent  make  les.s  than  $7,000. 

98  percent  make  less  than  $8,000. 
98.5  percent  make  less  than  $9,000, 
98.7  percent  make  less  than  $10,000. 
99.2  percent  make  less  than  $15,000. 

99.5  percent  make  less  than  $20,000, 

99.6  percent  make  less  than  $25,000, 

99.7  percent  make  less  than  $30,000, 

99.8  percent  make  less  than  $40,000. 
99.86  percent  make  less  than  $50,000. 
9955  percent  make  less  than  $100,000,  .,„„„,x«  „ 
0  05  percent  of  our  total  population  make  over  S  100,000  a 

year.    Yet  collectively  they  make  10  6  percent  of  the  whole 
national  income. 

Therefore,  if  we  want  something  to  do.  let  us  take  up  the 
subject  of  monopoly,  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  bo 
many  years  has  been  valiantly  trying  to  Impress  upon  the 
consciousness  and  to  Inject  into  the  concern  of  the  American 
Oovernment,  Let  us.  If  we  have  nothing  else  presstog,  be 
debattog  that  subject  here  upon  this  floor,  to  see  If  we  cannot 
distribute  In  a  larger  way  the  good  things  and  therefore  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  people. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  know  what  the  relief  rolls  of  this 
country  would  show  now,  but  I  sa-^pect  that  we  would  find 
that  there  are  at  least  seven  or  cipht  million  unemployed 
people  as  a  minimum.  In  the  United  States.  I  am  glad  that 
we  are  now  making  a  sur\'ey  of  that  situation  so  that  we  shaU 
have  some  reliable  statistical  data  about  unemployment  in 

this  country. 

Directly  discussing  the  farm  program,  the  question  was 
asked  me  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clakk]  what  we  would  be  doing  hexe.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  farm  bill  has  not  yet  come  out  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  made  the  statement 
that  the  farm  problem  was  so  widespread  in  its  extent,  so 
huge  and  colossal  in  its  magnitude,  that  if  the  AmencMi 
Congress  did  nothing  for  the  next  several  years  but  devote 
Its  exclusive  attention  to  the  question  of  agriculture,  at  the 
end  of  that  period  we  would  still,  in  my  opinion,  find  our- 
selves toadequately  having  dealt  with  that  very  difficult  and 
complex  subject. 


nif  lit.    lUlU    Uiaci  c  bu.ri.1,    at^    m  i  "»« 
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If  I  may  do  so,  I  should  like  humbly  to  suggest  that  if  I 
were  writing  a  program,  as  it  were,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Senate  avail  itself  of  this  valuable  time  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  handed  to  our  good  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  embodying  them  into  actual  and 
practical  legislation;  and  the  principles  which  I  deem  to 
underly  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  farm  problem  are 
these: 

In  the  first  place,  American  markets  must  be  preserved 
exclusively  for  American  agricultural  products.  We  cannot 
for  long  countenance  any  contrary  course,  because  we  make 
these  markets  here  in  America.  They  are  ours  by  right  of 
nationality  and  inheritance.  They  are  ours  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  we  constitute  a  united  people  living  imder  one  flag, 
and  all  of  us  sharing  a  common  destiny  before  the  nations  of 
men.  Each  one  of  us  makes  his  several  and  separate  contri- 
bution to  the  adequacy  of  that  market,  and  therefore  it  should 
be  open  for  the  general  good  of  all  who  come  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  this  Nation,  Therefore  I  would  first  prohibit  any 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity  coming  into  the 
American  market  unless  the  American  farmer  fails  to  pro- 
duce enough  of  that  commodity  to  supply  his  own  home  mar- 
ket. That  principle  I  regard  as  fundamental  in  making  an 
adequate  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  American  farm 
problem. 

The  next  step  would  be  a  modification  of  the  first  one.  If 
foreign  agricultural  and  horticultural  commodities  were  to  be 
admitted  into  American  markets,  they  should  be  only  under  a 
quota  system  that  limited  the  quantity  of  foreign  exports  and 
our  imports  of  that  commodity,  and  then  a  discretion  should 
be  vested  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  fix  the  time  in 
which  those  commodities  could  come  into  our  markets,  so 
that  our  Government  could  assure  our  farmers  that  at  no 
time  would  those  foreign  agricultural  commodities  be  com- 
peting in  American  markets  with  the  produce  of  American 
farmers. 

Having  preserved  the  American  market  for  the  American 
farmer,  the  next  step  would  be  to  give  the  American  fanner 
security  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.    Long  ago  the  great 
Commoner  of  the  Democratic  Party  referred  to  the  definition 
of  business  which  gentlemen  of  the  opposing  political  party 
had  formulated,  and  to  words  with  which  Senators  are  more 
familiar  even  than  I.  he  said  that  they  had  made  the  defini- 
tion of  the  bustoessman  too  narrow;  that  the  man  who  goes 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  the  man  who  goes  out  to 
the  morning  and  toils  through  the  day,  or  who  goes  out  to 
the  spring  and  toils  through  the  summer,  is  as  much  a  busi- 
nessman as  the  man  who  sits  on  the  board  of  trade  and  bets 
on  the  price  of  grato.    Just  so  is  that  little  farmer  down  to 
Florida  as  much  a  businessman  aa  the  man  who  slta  to  one 
of  the  great  citadels  of  trade  and  to  a  large  degree  formu- 
lates the  course  of  American  poUtlcal  and  economic  conduct. 
The  duty  of  the  Oovernment,  therefore,  la  to  give  security 
to  the  fundamental  economic  imit  of  American  life,  and  that 
is  the  farmer- 
How  can  we  approach  the  question  of  security  for  the 
American  farmers — because  I  matotato  that  If  we  can  make 
the  farmers  of  America  prosperous  we  shall  not  have  to 
concern  ourselves  with  Icgislattog  to  make  the  laborer  pros- 
perous, or  the  merchant  prosperous,  or  the  banker  prosper- 
ous, or  the  manufacturer  prosperous,  because  the  farmers 
constitute  the  basic  class  of  American  bustoess  life. 

Let  us  approach  the  quesUon  of  security  for  the  American 
farmer.  As  I  totlmated  yesterday,  the  first  approach  must 
be  to  give  him  protection  against  the  hazards  of  nature.  My 
colleagues,  a  time  wUl  come  when  any  coimtry  which  does 
not  afford  adequate  crop  insin-ance  to  its  farmtog  class  will 
be  regarded  as  betog  as  backward  as  private  mdividuals  who 
do  not  nowadays  carry  private  insurance  on  their  stores  and 
their  homes  and  then-  places  of  bustoess. 

U  I  correcUy  understand  the  origin  of  private  tosurance.  it 
begari  a  long  time  ago  among  some  merchants  engaged  in 
shipping.  Their  ships  would  go  forth  toto  foreign  seas  upon 
commercial  voyages.  Some  of  the  ships  would  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  tumultous  waves  and  never  come  back,  and 
the  owner  of  such  a  vessel  would  sustain  the  great  bustoess 


loss  of  that  vessel's  destruction.  Pietty  soon  the  cooperative 
impulse  began  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  tho.'^e 
engaged  in  that  kind  of  busmess,  and  they  saw  the  wisdom 
of  setting  aside  a  little  fund  which  should  constitute  a  sort 
of  a  common  treasurj'.  out  of  which  the  unfortunate  o^ner 
of  a  vessel  sailing  in  foreign  waters  might  be  recompensed 
for  the  loss  which  he  sustained  if  the  vessel  were  lost;  and 
after  a  httle  while  so  great  was  found  to  be  the  wisdom  of 
the  px)licy  of  distributing  the  loss  over  a  large  number,  that 
the  principle  of  private  insurance  came  to  be  incorporated 
as  an  essential  part  of  all  modem  business  life.  Today  the 
man  who  does  not  insure  his  home  or  his  business  is  con- 
sidered a  very  fooUsh  businessman,  and  justly  so.  because 
the  channels  of  private  insurance  are  available  to  him  for 
protection  against  hazards  of  a  very  large  class. 

What  about  the  American  farmer,  however?  Is  he  con- 
cerned with  the  devastating  effect  of  the  hail,  or  the  destruc- 
tive force  of  the  violent  hm-ricane,  or  the  cruel,  withering 
effect  of  cold  and  drought?  If  he  desires  to  safeguard  him- 
self against  those  hazards,  where  can  he  turn  for  relief?  No 
private  agency  is  adequate  to  afford  him  that  degree  of  re- 
lief, because  it  cannot  afford  to  take  that  quality  and  that 
quantity  of  risk.  Therefore,  where  is  relief  to  be  found,  if  at 
all?  Only  under  the  great  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment can  such  a  rehef  program  finally  tx?  found.  And  so 
those  who  would  aid  agriculture,  those  who  would  give  se- 
curity to  the  American  farmer  should  first  devote  their 
energies  to  making  it  possible  for  the  American  farmer  to 
protect  himself  against  loss  from  the  ordinarily  anticipated 
hazards  of  Nature. 

I  referred  in  a  complimentary  way  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Pope],  who  in  the  last  session  gave  us  a  splendid 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  respect  to  this  matter.  The 
Senate,  which  gladly  cooperated  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  with  the  President  to  trytog  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  security  to  the  American  farmer,  passed  a  measure 
pro\idtog  for  a  system  of  crop  insurance  for  the  wheat  crop. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  House  did  not  pass  it.  I  should 
have  thought  they  would  eagerly  have  sought  the  opportunity 
to  write  that  piece  of  legislation  on  the  statute  books,  because 
I  regard  it  as  a  landmark  in  deahng  with  the  agricultural 
problem  in  this  country  and  the  world  over. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  I  .suggested,  say  that 
they  have  not  any  appropriation  to  study  this  question  of 
crop  insurance  for  the  American  farmer.  Let  us  then  give 
them  an  appropriation.  Let  us  take  over  the  chief  Ameri- 
can crops — wheat,  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes — but  let  us 
not  stop  with  those  basic  crops.  Let  us  take  all  crops.  Let 
us  take  the  vegetable  crops,  because  those  Senators  who  come 
from  vegetable-producing  States  know  that  those  crops  are 
subject  even  to  a  greater  natural  hazard  than  are  crops  like 
cotton  and  corn  and  perhaps  wheat, 

I  know  that  to  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  the  bean  growers  have  to  plant  and  replant  their 
crops  as  many  as  four  different  times,  and  I  am  told  that  It 
costs  them  somethtog  like  $25  to  $50  an  acre  to  plant  those 
crops;  and  when  their  crop  is  destroyed  by  some  force  of 
nature  for  which  they  are  not  responsible,  you  can  see  that 
the  little  farmer  Is  practically  driven  out  of  a  place  to  the 
agricultural  sun  to  America, 

The  big  man  can  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  some  more 
money  and  plant  again.  Perhaps  he  even  benefits  from  the 
fact  that  his  weaker  brother  falls  out  of  the  competition. 
He  can  go  to  the  big  insurance  company,  or  some  other  kind 
of  a  lending  agency,  and  get  an  additional  loan  if  he  has 
to  plant  even  three  or  four  times;  but  how  many  times  can 
the  little  fellow  who  is  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  agri- 
cultural ladder  go  to  a  lending  agency  and  secure  a  loan? 

To  the  great  credit  of  this  body,  we  passed  in  the  last 
session  a  bill  to  make  it  possible  for  crop  loans  to  be  made 
to  the  little  fanner,  but  to  extent  not  more  than  $500.  How 
many  times  can  a  bean  grower  replant  a  bean  crop  that  cost 
him  $50  an  acre  to  plant  with  a  gross  loan  of  $500? 

If  we  want  to  do  somethtog  that  will  advance  the  security 
of  aU  classes  of  American  farmers,  let  us  therefore  formu- 
late a  plan  whereby  the  whole  country  shall  give  guaranty 


Twenty-two  percent  had  flist-r»te  diets. 
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the  owner  of  such  a  vessel  would  sustain  the  great  ousineis 
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against  loss  to  the  various  segments  of  it  when  these  natu- 
ral hazards  come  to  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  We 
know  that  in  time— In  the  loiig  run— they  are  coming  to 
the  various  sections.  No  porti<ins  of  the  country  in  which 
any  of  us  live  are  so  perfect  iii  their  climate  or  so  perfect 
In  their  natural  bounty  that  taey  do  not  experience  these 
hardships  from  Natxire's  occasi>nally  unfriendly  hand. 

It  may  be  the  fruit  crop  of  ilorida  which  will  suffer  frost 
one  season  and  the  next  seasor  it  may  be  the  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia. Of  course.  California  f  roflts  when  our  production  is 
small,  and,  of  course,  we  profi ,  when  California  and  Texas 
are  out  of  the  market.  But  wljr.  in  the  general  good,  could 
we  not  make  a  common  cause  of  the  matter  and  all  of  us 
come,  in  a  measure,  to  our  bro  Jier's  aid,  so  that  there  shall 
be  a  greater  degree  of  dependab  lity  for  all  of  us  and  a  greater 
prosperity  for  those  who  incidtntaDy  profit  by  the  fanner's 
stability. 

I  say.  then,  let  us  formulate  a  plan  of  crop  insurance  which 
shall  protect  not  only  the  basic  crops  but  every  single  sub- 
stantial crop  in  the  whole  gainut  of  American  agrictilture. 
We  can  do  that.    The  loss  would  certainly  be  less  then  than 
It  now  Is;  it  could  be  so  distrib  ited  that  nobody  would  suffer 
very  much  In  the  amount  of  t  le  premium  he  would  have  to 
pay.  and  the  loss  would  not  tall  altogether  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  single  individual  or  upon  a  few  farmers  in  any  particu- 
lar unfortunate  section.    I  sfcould  say.  therefore,  that  the 
third  step  in  approaching  an  iidequate  solution  of  the  farm 
problem  would  be  the  question  >f  providing  an  adequate  crop- 
Insurance  program  that  would  be  available  to  every  single 
substantial  American  agricultural  and  horticultural  crop.    If 
we  should  have  perfected  a  pis  n  of  that  sort,  we  should  have 
guaranteed  the  American  mjirket  for  the  American  pro- 
ducer; we  should  have  given   issurance  of  protection  to  the 
American  fanner  against  the  h  izards  of  Nature. 

The  next  step  would  nata-ally  be  to  give  him  security 
against  the  fluctxiations  of  tie  American  market.  If  the 
farmer  braves  the  hazards  of  :  Mature  and  autumn  comes  and 
his  harvest  Is  ready  for  a  go(d  yield  and  he  expects  access 
soon  to  the  great  markets  of  I  ils  country,  his  hopes  rise  high 
tn  anticipation  of  what  he  la  about  to  enjoy.  He  sees  the 
possibility,  perhaps,  of  havii«  a  better  home,  giving  his 
children  a  college  education,  keeping  his  children  that  are 
appropriate  to  that  In  the  piblic  schools,  purchasing  from 
one  of  the  great  industrial  oez  ters  an  automobile  or  a  sewing 
machine  or  some  other  kind  rf  equipment  or  machinery  for 
the  tM>me  or  the  farm  whicfc  will  make  more  adequate  his 
modem  American  life.  He  xmtcmplates.  po-haps,  a  little 
trip  that  will  give  the  bus  line ;  and  railroads  more  paasengers 
for  ip^ng  their  transportatlCD  services. 

So  aD  through  the  many  ramifications  of  our  econcMnic 
structure  go  the  anUdpated  ioUars  that  the  farmer  with  a 
good  harvest  Is  about  to  spen  L 

Then  what  happens?  Just  as  he  has  his  crop  In  the 
warehouse.  Just  as  a  fanner  down  In  Florida  gets  ready  with 
his  25  bales  (rf  cotton  or  his  :  0  bales  of  cotton  or  his  3  little 
bales  of  cotton  to  go  to  mari  et  and  realize  those  hopes  and 
asiHrations.  there  comes  Into  lis  ears  the  wall  of  his  neighbor 
farmers  tliat  they.  too.  have  I  iA  the  good  fortune  to  produce 
bumper  crops,  and  aD  of  then  are  the  victims  of  a  drop  in 
the  price  t*^^*  makes  their  Tops  not  yield  anything,  even 
If  they  produce  them.  In  o  her  words,  if  the  fEinrier  wins 
the  gamble  with  Nature,  then  he  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  mar- 
ket: and  when  he  Is  at  the  me  rcy  of  the  market  he  is.  if  there 
Is  good  production,  the  victUr  of  a  glutted  market.  In  other 
words,  if  his  crop  Is  saved  froi  n  destruction  by  natural  forces, 
and  he  has  a  good  harvest,  th  at  almost  tnevitaUy  dooms  him 
to  flnfti^ifti  loss  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  glutted 
market  f»  the  produce  whicp  he  has  gtven  to  the  country. 
This  year  we  have  more  ihan  18,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
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engaged  in  cotttm  production. 


and  a  home  consumption  pirwer  of  about  11,000,000  bales. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  wltl  i  those  six  or  seven  million  sur- 
plus bates  of  cotton?  The  price  has  dropped  from  12  cents 
or  13  cents,  before  that  crop  prospectus  came  out,  down 
to  7  cents  or  8  cents.    Can  t  le  American  farmer  stand  that 


drop  in  the  price  of  his  basic  commodity  and  still  be  a  formi- 
dable unit  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  United  States? 

No  wonder  the  farmers,  therefore,  quit  buying  when  they 
lost  a  prospective  5  or  6  cents  a  pound  on  every  bale  of  their 
cotton;  no  wonder  they  went  to  the  merchant  and  told  him 
they  were  not  going  to  be  able,  perhaps,  to  pay  him  back  for 
the  loans  the  merchant  had  advanced  him  to  make  that  crop. 
No  wonder  the  merchants  became  concerned  and  requested 
the  wholesalers  to  cancel  their  contracts  for  so  many  bolts 
of  cloth  and  so  many  bags  of  floiir  and  so  many  sacks  of 
sugar  and  so  many  suites  of  furniture  and  so  many  radios 
and  so  many  automobiles  and  so  many  of  the  other  things 
that  corae  from  the  industrial  section  of  this  country. 

When  the  retailer  said  that  to  the  wholesaler,  no  wonder 
the  wholesaler  ran  to  cover  and  tried  to  protect  himself 
against  the  manufacturer;  and  no  wonder  the  manufacturer 
began  to  put  on  the  brakes  and  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
his  employees  and  to  cancel  the  orders  for  raw  materials 
which  he  had  made.  When  the  manufacturer  saw  himself  in 
that  plight,  no  wonder  the  value  of  his  stocks  went  down, 
the  stocks  that  represented  the  corporate  entity  of  the  com- 
pany which  manufactured  those  commodities;  no  wonder 
people  thought  they  were  worth  less,  perhaps,  than  they 
were  before  when  all  these  orders  were  in  prospect  of  being 
filled  So  I  think  we  can  trace  back  the  whole  economic 
maladjustment  that  caused  the  loss  of  $30,000,000,000  in 
the  American  stock  markets  in  the  last  few  weeks  to  the  un- 
certainty and  maladjustment  of  agriculture  in  the  United 

States. 

So  we  are  faced  with  an  opportunity  to  approach  the 
problem  of  giving  the  farmer  greater  secinlty  in  the  Amer- 
ican market.  Well,  how  can  we  do  that?  I  do  not  know  the 
answer;  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  knows  the  answer;  at 
least,  nobody  seems  to  be  coming  bravely  forward  with  an 
adequate  answer.  It  Is.  therefore,  something  which  should 
concern  all  of  us,  in  the  hope  that  by  Joint  coimsel  and  by 
earnest  consideration  we  may  find  the  answer. 

I  have  an  opinion  about  the  subject,  and.  In  a  humble 
way.  I  might  present  that  opinion.  I  should  say  that  the 
ways  to  give  security  to  the  American  fsLrmer  against  the 
fluctuations  of  his  market  are  three:  First,  a  system  of  crop 
control  which  will  prevent  the  accumulation  of  unreasonable 
crop  surpluses  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  make  that  plan  of  crop  control  such  that  per- 
haps two-thirds  of  an  agricultural  group  would  be  able  to 
invoke  the  benefits  of  that  plan;  and  when  they  did  invoke 
those  benefits,   then   I  would   make   that   plan   mandatory 
upon  all  engaged  In  that  industry,  and  then  I  would  see  to 
it  that  the  plan  was  enforced.    But  in  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  that  plan  of  crop  control  I  would  be  very  careful 
about  one  thing;  I  would  be  very  careful  that  the  benefits 
of  that  program  were  provided  for  the  little  man  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture.    I  mean  by  that  that  the  first  consideration 
for  protection  should  go  to  the  man  who  is  actually  a  dirt 
farmer,  who  lives  on  a  farm,  and  who  makes  his  living  out 
of  a  farm.    If  I  had  to  make  an  allocation  of  acreage  as 
between  the  dirt  farmers,  living  on  American  farms  and 
mak^i ng  their  living  off  of  American  farms,  and  the  great 
corporations  that  go  Into  farming  In  my  State.  I  would  give 
the   first  consideration   to   the   dirt  farmers,   because.   Mr. 
President,  If  the  time  comes  when  the  frontier  of  social 
progress  In  America  has  been  so  passed,  when  the  congestion 
of  this  country  has  become  so  great,  when  the  economic  mal- 
adjustment of  this  Nation  has  become  so  conspicuous  and 
so  colossal  that  a  man  who  dwells  upon  sm  American  farm, 
whose  family  lives  there  with  him  around  his  sacred  hearth- 
stone, whose  sons  and  daughters  axe  to  go  forth  as  the  smew 
of  American  life — I  say  If  the  time  comes  in  this  country 
when  that  man  carmot  by  frugality  and  thrift  and  reason- 
able  intelligence   and  earnest  effort  make  a  living   off  an 
American  farm,  then  the  security  of  America  has  become 
very  seriously  and  dangerously  Jeopardized;   and  then  will 
come  the  time  when  that  man  rooted  to  the  soil,  that  man 
who  at  heart  is  a  conservative,  that  man  who  comes  of  an 
ancestry,  perhaps,  which  shed  Its  blood  in  the  American 
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Rc^'olu^icn  and  rpe^ks  the  English  language  of  his  country 
with  a  derree  of  purity,  perhaps,  which  is  not  shared  by  any 
other  segment  of  our  people — I  say  when  that  product  of 
American  soil  is  unable  to  make  a  living  in  his  own  country, 
then  even  he  will  listen  to  the  blatant  appeals  of  the  quacks 
and  the  wculd-be  dictators  that  would  destroy  the  funda- 
menial  structure  of  American  life. 

So,  in  the  study  of  the  agricultural  problem  the  first  step 
in  giving  security  to  the  American  farmer  should  be  a  Just 
and  fair  system  of  crop  control.  j 

The  second  step  should  be  to  make  it  the  responsibility  of  ' 
the  American  Go%-emment  to  dispose  of  and  to  distribute 
that  not  unreasonable  surplus  which  the  American  farmers 
under  such  a  system  of  crop  control  would  have  produced. 
That  surplus  can  be  disposed  of  by  the  National  Government 
in  at  least  one  of  three  ways,  and  no  doubt  there  are  many 
others.  It,  of  course,  can  be  disposed  of  abroad;  it,  of  course, 
can  be  given  to  the  indigent  people  of  this  country;  and 
then,  as  the  Secrctaiy  of  Agriculture  has  wisely  suggested, 
it  can  be  stored  away  in  some  warehouse  of  an  appropriate 
sort  to  stand  as  a  reserve  against  the  inadequate  production 
of  the  lean  years,  so  that  American  citizens  shall  forever  be 
assured  of  an  adequate  food  supply  for  their  needs. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  have  learned  a  lot  since  the  daj^ 
of  Joseph  long  ago.  Senators  will  remember  he  had  a  dream 
and  was  told  there  would  be  7  years  of  plenty  and  7  lean 
years,  and  how  he  took  advantage  of  the  wise  advice  given 
by  that  dream  and  in  the  years  of  plenty  laid  by  in  store 
for  the  lean  years  yet  to  come,  and  how,  as  the  result  of 
that  wisdom,  people  came  from  all  parts  of  that  section  of 
the  world  to  eat  the  com  of  Egypt  which  had  been  stored 
tn  the  granaries  and  warehouses  of  Joseph  as  reserve  forces 
against  the  hazards  of  the  lean  years. 

We  can  develop  new  kinds  of  preserving  processes — for 
instance,  the  freezing  process.  Those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  fruits  and  vegetables  are  anxious  to  see  the  Oov- 
errunent  give  its  attentton  to  that  situation,  because  there 
will  come  a  time  when  it  will  be  possible  for  our  splendid 
oranges  and  grapefruit  and  our  vegetables  in  Florida  to  be 
put  into  a  freesdng  process  and  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the 
purchaser  wants  to  keep  them,  and  then  when  he  desires  to 
use  them  he  can  remove  them  from  that  process  and  find 
fresh  vegetables  or  fruit  upon  his  table  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  The  Government  can  well  concern  itself  with  a  pro- 
gram of  that  kind  and  give  that  increased  security  to  the 
American  farmer. 
Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gillette  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  is  familiar  with 
the  effort  that  is  being  made  now  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  by 
the  T,  V.  A.,  in  conjunction  with  State  ofBciaLs,  to  bring 
about  the  very  thing  the  Senator  is  now  discussing,  by  which 
they  are  experimenting  with  different  methods  of  freezing 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  will  keep  them  indefinitely,  by  the 
use  of  cheap  electricity  which  they  are  able  to  furnish  to  the 
people  of  that  community. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  where  I  got  the  idea,  and  I  want 
to  pay  eternal  compliment  to  the  genius  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  fMr.  NohkisI  which  has  made  that  incomparably 
valuable  contribution  to  American  life,  both  in  agriculture 
and  in  indiistry,  which  is  being  wrought  out  right  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley 

I  want  to  say  further  to  the  Senator  that  whenever  he  wants 
to  expand  that  program,  when  he  wants  to  make  that  pro- 
gram available  to  all  America,  at  least  as  long-  as  I  sit 
behind  this  desk  he  will  find  me  voting  "yea"  when  the  roll 
ib  called. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  to  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  referred,  may  I  refer  to  just  a  few  statistics  with  respect 
to  the  present  availability  of  electrical  power  to  the  farmers 
of  the  coimtry?  As  of  June  30,  1937,  there  were  1.138.335 
eJectrifled  farms  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics which  I  have.    This  is  16.8  percent  of  the  total  num- 
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ber  of  farms  as  estimated  by  the  Departm*>nt  of  .^frriculture — 
16.8  percent  only  of  all  the  American  farms,  in  spite  ot  what 
has  been  achieved  in  the  la.st  4  years  tn  that  direction.  H  >w 
challenging  is  ihat  problem  to  us.  as  the  President  ha.';  sug- 
gested, to  make  possible  regional  planning  boards  so  the  like 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  may  perhaps  be  set  up  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  reason  why  in  the  last  few  years 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  as  much  as  his  heart  goes  ont  no 
doubt  for  the  Nigro  v.'ho  is  lynched,  as  much  as  our  hearts 
go  out  for  the  Negro  who  is  lynched,  as  they  no  doubt  do  for 
any  other  man  who  is  the  victim  of  lawlessners  and  unlawful 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people,  has  set  his  eye  singly  to 
some  of  the  fundamentals  in  American  life.  I  say  thank 
God  that  a  few  men  have  had  th»^  vision  to  .«ee.  as  Carlisle 
said  Mirabeau  could  see  b'.cause  he  had  an  eye. 

That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
done.  Everyone  of  these  hours  is  so  precious  to  America 
that  I  want  us  to  put  first  things  first  and  devote  our  ener- 
gies to  substantial  accomplishment,  because,  as  little  as  we 
are  capable  of  sohnng  tb3  whole  problem,  there  is  so  much 
we  can  do  if  we  will  really  put  our  heads  and  hearts  Into  the 
problem. 

Since  July  1,  1937,  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  farms 
electrified  varied  from  50,000  to  200,000.  Even  if  we  take 
the  bottom  estimate,  since  July  1,  1937,  just  this  year,  that 
great  program  has  yielded  that  incomparable  benefit  to 
50,000  American  homes.  What  does  that  mean  to  the  Ameri- 
can housewife?  It  means  she  can  have  an  electric  iron,  that 
she  can  have  an  electric  washing  machine,  that  she  can 
have  an  electric  stove. 

I  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  I  know  the  washtub;  I  know 
the  old  coal  iron  that  sat  in  the  fireplace.  I  know  the  rub 
board,  and  I  know  the  paddle  with  which  they  tried  to  beat 
the  dlri  out  of  the  clothes.  I  know  the  old  wood  stove  that 
the  American  house^^ife  stands  behind  while  she  persoruilly 
cooks  food  for  farm  hands  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  as 
well  as  in  the  cold  of  winter.  I  know  that  the  American 
housewife  in  50,000  homes,  just  since  July  1  of  this  year — 
in  at  least  that  many,  if  not  perhaps  in  200.000  homes — has 
had  the  burden  of  toil  lifted  from  her  back  because  there  was 
genius  and  statesmanship  and  vision  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose in  somebody  in  the  American  Senate.  No  wonder  our 
great  President  last  year  said  to  the  Nation  it  should  re- 
member what  Nebraska  in  Senator  Norris  had  contributed 
to  the  geruus  of  American  statesmanship. 

TTiink  about  the  farmer  who  needs  the  electric  energy 
that  these  facilities  make  available  to  the  farm.  Tliink 
about  the  electric  light^ — because  I  also  remember  the  paper 
that  we  dipped  in  wax  and  used  for  a  lighter  when  perhaps 
we  did  not  even  have  matches.  I  know  the  little  smoking 
lamp  by  which  many  have  tried  to  get  the  rudiments  of  an 
education.  I  know  what  even  the  electric  light  means  to 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  comfc«t  of  the  American  home. 
I  Yet  we  see  here  that  perhaps  200.000  homes  since  July  1, 
1937,  have  come  to  enjoy  that  benefit  for  the  first  time. 

I  said  the  electric  light.  Not  only  that,  but  what  abwrt 
the  radio?  When  the  President  addresses  the  country,  when 
some  of  the  great  inspirational  addresses  go  out  over  the 
air,  when  some  of  the  great  music  of  the  country  and  the 
world  come  out  through  the  ether  to  deHght  and  to  culti- 
vate the  Amrrican  heart  and  the  American  soul,  how  many 
of  the  farm  homes  of  this  Nation  do  these  cultural  forces 
reach?  When  the  great  orchestras  and  the  great  opera.s, 
through  the  man'elous  instrumentahty  of  the  radio,  are 
available  to  the  various  men,  womoi,  and  children  of  Amer- 
ica, how  many  of  the  farm  people,  30  percent  of  whom 
make  less  than  $500  a  year  and  have  no  electrical  energy 
available  at  their  homes,  are  eligible  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
these  educational  and  cultural  influences  in  American  life? 

Yet  we  talk  about  wanting  to  have  a  sound  public  opinion. 
about  the  stable  backlog  of  statesmanship  tn  the  people  who 
are  the  source  of  our  authority.  We  talk  about  wanting  to 
edtfy  the  American  mind  and  to  sensitize  the  American  con- 
science to  an  awareness  ol  the  beautiful  things  of  life.  We 
speak  about  the  renai^ance  of  culture  here  in  America,  but 
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what  are  we  doing  about  it  here  lA  the  United  States  Senate? 
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these  standards  of  American  ethi:al  Ufe? 

So  I  say  we  have  not  seriously  a  ;tacked  the  problem.  There 
are  just  a  few  of  us,  it  seems,  whc  have  done  so:  and  I  do  not 
include  myself  in  that  number.  T  lere  are  just  a  few  Norkises 
In  another  category  I  include  vith  equal  complimen:  the 
Senator  from  New  York  :Mr.  Wagner],  because  no  main  in 
this  body  has  more  conscientiously  tried  to  advance^  the  cause 
of  humanitarianism  than  has  tie  Senator  from 
But    Senators.  I  cannot  help  blit  believe  that 


instance  when  my  good  friend  iind  my  admired  friend  has 
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tcndr-d  to  assuri'  ^hose  agencies  devoted  to  the  public  welfare, 
aff  rttd  with  a  public  interest,  recognized  as  a  public  utility. 
a  fau-  return  en  their  investment. 

So  there  were  the  two  situations,  each  the  complement  of 
the  other  "You  are  subject  to  an  obligation  to  serve  the 
public.  W.^  w.ll  give  you  security  so  that  that  service  may 
be  renritr>  d." 


New  York, 
this  is  one 


phase  of  humanitarianism. 

great  efforts  and  his  great 

of  his  great  heart,  an  issue 

subject  of  his  endeavor  at 

jre  pressing  matters  are  knocking 

so  the  liberal  has  to  nuke  a 


As  it  lay  within  my  ability 
have  tried  to  do  that  which 
of  the  American  people,  and 


Mr.   President,   m   th>'   ear 


davs  that  legal  concept  ex- 


piaced  emphasis  upon  the  wronj 
I  think  he  has  selected  for  his 
energy,  and  for  the  satisfaction 
which  should  not  have  been  th« 
this  time,  when  so  many  nfore 
at  the  door  of  Congress.    And 

choice.  Mr,  President,  as  to  what  he  shall  spend  his  energy  on. 
You  cannot  dissipate  your  energy  over  a  great  field  of  effort 
and  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  iny  one  particular  direction. 
Then  I  am  very  much  concern  id  because  I  do  not  want  the 
public  to  get  the  wrong  idea  ab(  ut  what  liberalism  means  in 
the  United  Stat^  Congress,  for  1  should  hke  to  include  myself 
In  that  category.  I  should  like  t  d  be  able  to  go  back  and  look 
into  the  faces  of  those  boys  up  an  a  little  farm  in  Alabama 
with  whom  I  grew  up.  and  to  sai[ 
and  certainly  within  my  heart, 
was  best  for  the  whole  number 

I  have  not  forgotten  you  here  upon  this  little  farm."    I  should 
like  to  have  our  conduct  so  define  the  philosophy  of  liberal- 
ism that  nobody  should  have  r lisimderstanding  about  it.    I 
should  like  It  to  stand  the  world  over  for  this  sunple  principle, 
"I  see  tragic  condition*.    I  see   imperative   demanKis.    I 
want  to  do.  as  lies  within  my  s  blUty.  all  I  can  in  an  honest 
way  to  Improve  those  condttlow ;  and  I  want  my  action*  to  be 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  pilnclple  of  reasonableness. '     I 
should  like  everybody  to  under!  land  that  that  was  the  tenet 
of  American  liberalism,  and  I  stotUd  not  like  them  to  say  that 
we  had  placed  upon  any  sphert  of  need  more  emphasis  than 
that  sphere  deserved   In   the   way   of   American   timie   and 
attention. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  farm  situation,  crop 
control,  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Grovernment 
lor  the  disposition  and  distriliuUon  of  a  not  unreasonable 

surplus. 

The  third  and  last  point  in  the  program  would  be  this: 
Let  the  Government  peg  the  price  of  the  farmer's  commodity 
at  a  point  which  would  yield  Mm  a  fair  return  on  his  labor 
and  his  inTestment.  I 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  :  mean  but  the  extensidn  of  a 
principle  which  is  already  recoi  nlzed.  not  only  in  our  political 
philoaophy  but  in  our  legal  pillosophy.  Away  back  in  the 
history  of  our  law  our  legal  cor  cepts  began  to  embrace  some- 
thing that  was  so  intimately  cMinected  with  the  public  wel- 
fare, so  Inextricably  entwined  with  the  public  weal,  that  it 
came  to  be  recogniied  as  something  aflected  with  a  public 
interest.  That  concept  made  it  possible  for  the  law  to  recog- 
nlxe  the  power  of  the  social  mil.  acting  in  response  to  the 
social  conscience,  to  regulate  tlat  thing  affected  with  a  public 
interest  which  later  came  to  be  called  a  public  utility.  There- 
fore we  began  to  see  the  great  transportation  agencies,  the 
ferries,  the  electric-light  plant  i  that  served  cities  and  States. 
and  various  other  agencies  which  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  puUlc  welfare,  recognized  as  coming  within  the 
scope  of  a  peculiar  category:  and  then  we  saw,  admuttedly, 
the  power  of  the  Qovemmen  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  public  the  greates  possible  enjoyment  of  those 
facilities,  and  of  protecting  those  facilities  in  the  rendition 
of  the  greatest  possible  servic(t  to  the  public. 

So  we  had  on  the  one  hard  the  governmental  power  to 
regulate  rates — urates  that  a  riilroad  may  charge,  raties  that 
a  transportation  carrier  by  mator  vehicle  may  charge,  rat^ 
that  a  tetephtme  or  a  telegriph  systwn  may  charge — and 
tvn  on  the  other  haocl.  we  s  iw  the  governmental  hand  ex- 


tended only  to  certain  public  fucilities  like  ferries,  and  later 
turr.p.ke.s  and  later  railroad-^  ar.d  later  telegraph  lines  and 
telephone  ii.nes.  and  later  bus  lines,  and  later  radio  communi- 
cation de%-ices:  and  now  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
McC^RR.fN!  15  tellmi^  u.>  that  we  are  abo  comg  to  put  in  the 
same  cateeor^-  aviation;  and  there  are  numerous  others  that 
are  knocking  at  the  congressional  door  So  the  concept  of 
what  IS  alTected  with  a  public  interest  has  been  a  constantly 
enlarging  concept.  It  has  fXtfnded  from  one  category  to 
numeroas  others:  and  just  as  the  law  advances  by  analogy, 
so  have  various  facilities  of  that  .-.ort  befn  brought  within  the 
scope  of  the  public  r^'Ruhitory  power. 

Mr.  President,  what  wa.s  the  basis  of  that  legal  concept? 
Obviou.^y,  the  intimacy  cf  the  connection  between  that 
a'^rnrv  and  the  public  welfar*^.  Does  anyone  deny  tliat? 
Does  any  court  decision  deny  that^  If  that  principle  is  cor- 
rect, does  not  the  .same  principle  apply  to  American  agri- 
culture'' Is  not  American  agriculture  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  American  welfare,  so  inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  American  public  weal,  that  it  becomes  neces.sary, 
fir-t  for  agriculture  to  be  dealt  with  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  national  perspective,  and,  s- condly.  that  agriculture  be  so 
dealt  with  that  it  shall  render  an  imperative  American  serv- 
ice, and  at  the  same  time  receive  from  Ann  rica  the  protection 
which  w.ll  secure  the  dependable  rendition  of  that  impera- 
tive service? 

Mr.  Presid^'nt,  :t  is  not  a  new  thine  for  that  principle  to  be 
5poken  of  in  political  phil<jsophy      What  about  the  American 
tarifT  stracture?     What  was  the  basis  cf  the  American  tariff 
structure  except   for   the   purpos--  of   .stimulating   American 
industry?     And    what,    for    generations,    has    the    American 
Government    done^     Why,    due    to    the    American   Govern- 
ments belief  that  the  maintenance  of  American  industry  was 
necessary  to  American  public  welfare,  we  have  exacted  a  toll 
from  the  American  con.<5uniers  ro  pay  for  the  industrial  pros- 
IJtnty  which  has  been  enjoyed  m  this  country,  and  I  am  glad 
to  Fay  that  by  this  Cons:ress.  acting  under  the  leadership  of 
j   cur  Rreat  President    m   1935  for  the  first  time  the  broader 
application  of  the  principle  wa.s  recoenized  so  that  at  lea:=:t 
i   by  one  of  the  .sections  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  a 
given  percentage — I  believe  30  pen  ent — of  the  revenues  of 
the  Amencan  tariff  wa.s  ."^et  aside  in  a  fund  for  the  aid  of 
American  a«ncuiturf>:  but  70  percent  was  allotted  for  Amer- 
ican industry,  and  30  percent  only  since  1935  for  American 
agriculture. 

It  became  necessary,  in  the  evolution  of  the  American  law, 
for  the  courts  to  recot;nize  a  time  when  additional  public 
utilities  should  be  subject  to  regulation.  Just  a  little  while 
ago  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  balanced  very  deli- 
cately in  its  judicial  mind  the  question  of  the  further  exten- 
sion of  these  categories.  Down  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
they  had  cotton  gins  C'Ttainly  anyone  would  say  that  the 
right  to  maintain  a  cotton  gin  is  a  necessary  incident  of 
citizenship,  and  a  neceSvsary  incident  of  private  property; 
that  anybody  had  a  right  to  go  out  and  own  a  cotton  gin 
any  time  he  desired  to  do  so.  Yet  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  passed  a  law  requiring,  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  gin,  a  certificate  of  con- 
venience and  necessity.  In  other  words,  you  could  not  in- 
augurate a  cotton  gin  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  imtil  you 
had  satisfied  a  public  agency  that  there  was  a  public  need 
for  that  sort  of  facility. 

I  am  not  talking  about  some  foolish  theory  or  fancy  which 
I  individually  entertain:  I  am  reminding  Senators  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  it  is  within 
the  States'  power  to  subject  even  a  cotton  gin  to  the  condi- 
tion prerequisite  of  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity, 
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becau!^  the  \^-?Ifare  of  t^  pwpie  of  that  State  was  found 
to  be  inextricably  intrrwovcn  with  tl->e  adequacy  of  facilities 
to  gin  the  cotton  produced  in  that  State, 

Just  imperceptibly  across  the  line  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  laid  dcwTi  a  prohibition  upon  the  wndening  of 
the  extent  of  that  concept,  in  a  case  where  the  same  legis- 
lature tried  to  say  that  before  one  could  inaugurate  an  ice 
plant  he  had  to  have  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. The  Supreme  Court  said  "No"  by  a  narrow  majority, 
that  an  ice  plant  was  not  so  inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  welfare  of  that  particular  State  as  to  justify  public  regu- 
lation of  that  agency  and  publicly  fixed  prices  for  the  service 
that  agency  rendered. 

Mr.  NOFIRIS.     Mr.  President 

The    PTIESIDING    OFFICER.      Does    the    Senator    from 
Florida  yield  to  t*ie  Senator  from  Nebradta? 
Mr.  PEPPER.     I  jield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  In  connection  with  the  case  the  Senator 
mentions.  I  wonder  tf  he  ts  familiar  with  the  dissenting 
opinion  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.  Would  not  the 
Senator  Include  that  dissenting  opinion  In  his  remarks? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  be- 
cause momentous  as  have  been  the  dissenting  opinions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  so.  In  my  opinion,  will  that 
dissenting  oprinion  also  be  remembered  In  American  jtirts- 
prudence,  I  honor  the  service  of  Mr,  Justice  Brandeis.  I 
honor  what  he  has  contritnited  not  only  to  American  juris- 
prudence but  to  a  betterment  of  American  life.  I  honor  the 
magnitude  of  his  perspective.    I  honor  his  courage. 

Senators  will  recall  the  fight  that  was  made  agahist  his 
confirmation  when  his  name  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Senators  will  remember  how  he  was  castigated  as  anathema 
under  the  name  of  ''radical,"  Unfortunately  there  are  some 
people  who  castigate  by  definitions  only  and  by  names  only, 
without  differentiating  the  good  from  the  bad.  That  other 
great  President,  Woodrow  Wilson.  'Who  also  had  perspective, 
could  also  see  down  the  lane  of  years  what  that  great  mtnd 
and  that  great  spirit  could  do  upon  the  American  Bench  for 
the  American  people.  How  well  has  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis' 
career  vindicated  the  confidence  reposed  tn  him :  In  th«  case 
to  which  I  have  referred,  after  tremendous  research, 'em- 
bodied in  his  opinion,  he  challenged  even  the  restraint  that 
wa.s  laid  down  upon  the  expanse  of  that  concept  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  in  that  particular  case. 

In  other  cases  which  have  come  before  the  Court  the  ^iew 
of  Justice  Brandeis,  and  others  of  his  attitude  of  mind,  is 
gradually  coming  Into  a  greater  recognition,  and  we  are  com- 
ing to  the  imperativ-e  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  State  of  Florida  which,  even  with  its  beautiful  geo- 
graphical structure  has  a  degree  of  isolation,  can  actually  be 
isolated  in  American  economy.  Florida  and  Maine,  Florida 
and  Washington,  Florida  and  Michigan,  and  Worida  and 
every  other  State  in  the  American  Union,  are  inextricably 
interwoven  in  their  desrtinies;  they  go  down  together  and 
they  go  up  together. 

We  hear  talk  about  agriculture  not  being  a  subject  of  na- 
tional concem.  What  is  the  American  farmer  In  Florida 
going  to  do  when  the  market  for  his  product  is  glutted  with 
similar  commodities  from  other  States?  How  is  the  State  of 
Florida  going  to  solve  that  problem? 

A  few  days  ago  in  my  State  my  colleague  and  one  of  the 
Representatives  and  I  were  invited  by  a  delegation  of  tobacco 
growers  to  one  of  their  public  meetings.  A.ssembled  in  that 
meeting  were  representatives  of  all  the  tobacco- producing 
counties  in  Florida.  Mind  you.  we  did  not  summon  them 
there,  as  those  who  talk  in  these  times  about  a  governmental 
dictatorship  would  have  ycni  believe;  those  tobacco  producers 
invited  us  there.  We  did  not  say  to  them,  "Hereafter  you 
shall  be  minions  of  the  Federal  power;  you  shall  be  obeisant 
to  the  exercise  of  the  Federal  will."  They  passed  a  resolution 
unanimou-^ly  direcMng  us,  as  their  public  servants,  to  oome 
back  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
plead  with  our  colleagues  to  give  them  crop  control  dealt 
with  in  a  national  way,  because  they  readily  admitted  that 
Florida  could  not  produce  a  reasonable  quantity  of  tobacco 
and  expect  the  market  to  be  glutted  to  a  lesser  degree  and 


profit  by  it.  because  in  all  prob«bility  Georgia ,  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  and  Virpmia  would  perhaps  take  ad- 
vantar:e  of  tl^e  shrinkage  of  our  {iroducticn  to  lncrca.se  their 
own  yield  in  the  hoix-  that  they  mipht  enjoy  a  better  profit. 
Agriculture^  has  become  a  national  problem,  to  be  dealt 
with  only  in  a  national  way,  becaus*  it  is  tlie  national  power 
only  which  can  reach  to  the  remote  comers  of  this  country 
and  give  both  aid  and  protection  to  all  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural production. 

I  am  saying,  therefore,  Mr.  P^resident,  that  the  idea  of 
aiding  apiculture  and  making  it  an  agency  which  is  so 
affected  with  the  public  weal  that  it  must  be  dfialt  uith  by 
the  Government,  acting  for  the  public,  is  no  new  concept, 
either  in  the  realm  of  jurisprudence  or  tn  the  arena  of 
politics. 

Our  industrial  friends  have  set  us  a  good  example,  be- 
cause for  years  the  farmers  and  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States  have  paid  for  the  establishment  and  the  maintonanoe 
of  what  at  one  time  were  called  the  "infant  industries"  of 
the  Unit^  States.  If  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
if  the  great  automobUe  manufac4iring  plants,  if  the  great 
machinery  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  Innumerable 
others  are  infant  industries,  I  want  to  know  how  big  giants 
grow  m  the  Industrial  life  of  the  United  States.  Yet  we  have 
sat  by.  generation  after  generation,  and  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  tariff  as  a  r^ecessary  incident  of  the  industrial 
life  of  this  country. 

I  am  interested  a  lot  of  times  to  hear  even  some  Senators — 
and  I  submit  tl^ie  suggestion  humbly— contrast,  as  they  Uke 
to  contrast  It,  the  philosophy  of  what  ts  called  the  New  Deal 
with  what  they  like  to  call  the  pristine  philosophy  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  the  way  of  democracy.  What  was  It  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  trying  to  do  In  the  enunciation  of  his  demo- 
cratic principles?  I  think  that  what  he  meant  was  that  he 
wanted  American  agriculture  to  continue  to  be  self-support- 
ing and  continue  to  be  necin-e  against  excessive  encroach- 
ments of  any  other  section  or  jAumc  of  our  national  life.  I 
think  he  saw  farmers  who  were  self -sustained  upon  their 
broad  acres.  They  even  manufactured  a  great  many  of  the 
things  that  were  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  their  care, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  his  far-seeing  eye,  knew  that  if 
we  ever  started  to  building  up  a  great  industrial  section  of 
this  country.  If  we  ever  started  building  up  a  great  money 
power,  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  before  that  in- 
dustrial and  financial  power  should,  like  a  great  monster, 
almost  devour  American  agriciUture.  And  how  well  has  his- 
tory vindicated  the  fears  which  Thomas  Jefferson  in  that, 
early  day  entertained. 

It    has    come    to    pass    that    a    few    industrialists,    only 

.05   percent    of   whom    make   more    than    $100,900    a   year 

each,   dominate  the   Unltied  States  and  its  economic    and 

political    life.      So    Just    exactly    what    Thomas    Jefferson 

visualized   has   happened.     Indtistry   has   come    to    be    th.? 

dominant  force  in  American  life.    Industriatists  have  come 

to  dictate,  through  a  few  of  their  ambitious  heads,  the  coin-se 

I   of  American  Government,  even,  and  supine  agricult^jrr  lifts 

its  hands  in  plaintive  wail  to  them  seeking  scanc  secibianco 

of  relief  at  their  hands. 

i       In  1933  there  came  into  power  in  this  country  a  political 

!  party  and  a  government  that  was  a  true  Jeffersonian  democ- 

racy,  if  I  interpret  "democracy"  correctly,  because  what  that 

i  government,  beginning  in  1933,  has  tncd  to  dc  is  tc  protect 

:  the  farmer  and  to  protect  the  wage  earner  m  the  same  wev 

I  that  he  was  prolcctc-d  by  natiu-al  condnions  m  the  tune  of 

Thomas    Jefferson.     In    other    words,    a    weak    gcvemmcnt, 

thought  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the 

great  ma,sses  of  Americans.    Why?     Because  a  strong  gov- 

I  emment  would  build  up  an  industrial  and  a  money  powrr 

which  might  perhaps  engulf  in  its  ambit iousness.  sometimes 

!  in  its  avarice  and  greed,  the  lesser  powers  in  lius  couniry, 

I  Therefore  he  Ea,d,  "Let  the  government  be  weak,'    or,  as  he 

!  put  it,  "That  gover-nment  Is  best  which  governs  least."    But 

I  now  i  hear  Democrats  who  pride  thcnx-^elves   on   wearmg 

'  what  they  call  the  robes  of  Jeffersonian  democracy  crying  out 

I  against  the  government  that  would  break  the  strangle  hold 

of  the  American  money  jpower  and  the  Amencan  Indusirial 
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power  upon  the  agriculturist 
America  and  upon  the  little-bus 
saying  that  we.  who  would  like 
favor  some  kind  of  a  dictatorship 
that  the  government  which 
break  that  power  is  the  govemm^t 
in  its  democracy,  because  anyone 
the  strong  man  destroy  the  little 
Inferior  In  her  physical  strength, 
worthy,  meritoriovis  exponent  of 

Then  we  have  precedents.  bot|i 
philosophy,  for   the   extension 
affected  by  the  public  interest 
cause  everybody  nowadays  is 
welfare  of  American  agricultur^ 
perity  of  the  United  States. 

The  last  point  in  the  prograiji 
ment  to  peg  the  price  of  farm 
would  yield  the  American  farmer 
and   his  investment.    If   that 
?hall  have  made  some  substanti^ 
lem  of  American  agriciilture 
Then  the  program  comes  dow|i 
First,  the  American  market 
producer,  the  incident  of  which 
commodity  shall   be  permitted 
from  abroad  in  any  event 
enough  for  home  consumptior 
any  case  except  under  the  ban 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
time  shall  one  of  these  imports 
with  American  agricultural 
have  the  American  market  for 
The  next  step  is  a  system 
ky  the  National  Qovemment. 
cumulation  of  an  unreasonabh 
that  program,  primary  acreage 
actual  dirt  fanner. 

The  next  category  la  the 
bllity  for  the  disposition  and 
sonable  surplus. 

The  last  is  the  Oovemment 
farm  commodities  at  a  point 
to  the  American  fanner. 

Mr.  Preaident.  are  those  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
their  committee  room?    If  tho^e 
not  make  some  progress  by 
discussion  of  them,  coming  to 
slons.  and  then,  with  those 
its  committee  to  go  out  and 
to  a  conformity  with  those 
begin  at  least  a  preliminary 
upon  the  Senate  floor,  without 
or  until  the  time  when  the 
Forestry  Is  ready  to  report, 
takes  about  a  month  for  any 
administrative  purposes?    If 
here  on  the  floor,  we  begin  the 
that  debate  for  any  apprecialjle 
many  farm  communities  the 
and  if  they  are  in  the  ground 
as  an  alternative?     We  are 
to  plow  up  cotton,  or  com.  or 
commodity.    I  hope  we  are 
pigs  unless  we  are  going  to  kill 
free  to  the  indigent  population 
hardly  ever  see  a  piece  of 
ot  that  substantial  sort. 

We  could  be  discussing 
until  the  bill  comes  here  and 
will  carry  us  so  far  into  the 
be  too  late  to  do  anything 
then  another  year  will  have 
have  convened,  and  another 


upon  the  wage  earner  cf 

ness  man  of  America,  and 

o  break  that  stran.:!-:  hold, 

I  say.  Kir.   President. 

must  be  very  strong  to 

that  is  truly  Jeffersonian 

who  stands  idly  by  and  sees 

child,  or  oppress  the  woman 

is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 

liberty  and  security. 

in  the  law  and  in  political 

3f  the  concept  of  what   is 

American  agriculture,  bc- 

iware  of   the  fact  that,  the 

is  necessary  to  the  pros- 


would  be  for  the  Govcrn- 

ci>mmodities  at  a  point  'Aihich 

a  fair  return  on  his  labor 

5   done.    Mr.    President,    we 

beginning  upon  the  prcb- 
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to  this,  in  summary:    ' 

the  American  agricultural 

will  be  that  no  agricultural 

to   come   into   tits   cciantry 

we  fail  to  produce  here 

or,  in   the   altemativic,   in 

of  a  quota  administered  by 

which  shall  say  that  at  no 

conflict  in  American  markets 

ion.    Then  truly  shall  we 

the  American  fanner. 

crop  control,  adminisitered 

which  shall  prevent  the  ac- 

surplus.    As  an  incident  of 

allotment  and  award  to  the 

Government  taking  the  respcnsl- 
d  strtbution  of  that  not  unrea- 

jegging  the  price  of  American 
vhich  will  yield  a  fair  return 


tie 


tlie 


frame 

gen  sral 


points  that  the  Committee  on 
Senate  are  considering  in 
are  just  pr.nciples.  would  we 
Senate  devoting  itsell  to  a 
whatever  are  the  right  conclu- 
ppnciples  in  mind,  instructing 
the  technique  of  legislation 
principles?     Could  we  not 
iliscussion  of  the  subject  here 
waiting  perhaps  until  Monday, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
qecause  all  of  us  know  that  it 
arm  program  to  be  set  up  for 
we  find  ourselves  with  a  bill 
3et)at€  of  it:  and  if  we  continue 
time,  we  shall  find  that  m 
are  already  in  the  ground ; 
then  what  are  we  faced  with 
going  out  any  more.  I  hope. 
4heat.  or  any  other  agrioiiltural 
going  to  kill  any  more  little 
them  and  distribute  their  meat 
of  this  country,  to  those  who 
.  or  a  piece  of  bacon,  or  food 


s<ieds 


not 


not 


problem  instead  of  waiting 

t  len  starting  a  discussion  which 

I  ext  regular  session  thaH  it  will 

effettively  about  the  program :  and 

passed,  another  Congress  will 

session  will  have  elapsed,  and  the 


Rya-  fjnrly  down  m  .A^labama  will  .mil  be  making  the  cord 
of  wood  and  swapping  it  for  molasses,  or  making  molasses 
ard  -■•:\pv''^^  i'-  ^ov  the  cord  of  wood,  the  Ryan  family  ^^ili 
"f'li;  bp  .^wippin-  its  services  for  the  loan  of  a  mule  from  a 
neighbor,  and  vviU  still  be  depending  upon  the  '•conjure" 
doctor  to  prot.ect  its  little  child  against  di.stase. 

Mr.  BORAH     ^Tr   President 

The    PRESIDING    OFT'ICER.      Does    the    Senator    from 
Flonda  y.eld  t3  the  S^'nator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator his  view  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  surplus 
which  the  farmer  is  producing  :n  this  country?  We  must 
tak  ■  rare  of  the  .surplus  some  way,  but  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  It:*  How  are  we  gomg  to  use  if  I  am  led  to  aik  that 
quest'on  bv  what  the  Senator  has  just  said  about  uSing  this 
food  for  -h-  purp(\-^e  of  taking  care  of  the  indigent,  and  so 
forth  Does  the  Senator  think  that  we  can  establish  a  system 
by  which  to  take  care  of  the  indigent  with  the  surplus  in 
this  country;'    I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the  idea. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  President.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from' Idaho  f  ^r  making  the  mqu.ry,  becau.-,e  if  his  mind  is 
I  agitated  ab.-ut  that  subject.  I  know  we  ought  to  have  an 
cpportun.tv  here  for  a  discussion  of  that  great  problem  in  an 
cffor^  to  arrive  at  some  sensible  conclusion.  I  have  suggested 
m  mv  renia.ks  that  there  were  immediately,  tc  my  mind, 
three'  pos-iblt-  ways  for  the  disposition  and  distribution  of 
that  surplus  We  could  sell  it  abroad,  eithrr  through  a  Fed- 
eral corporaticr..  or  else  so  subsidize  the  farmer  as  to  permit 
him  to  sell  it  at  a  price  which  would  get  mm  a  market  in  the 
world  market.    That  is  one  possible  course. 

Another  one  is  that  we  could  distribute  it  to  the  indigent 
people  of  this  country  as  a  part  of  the  functioning  of  the 
Surplus  Commrdities  Cm-pcration  alrrady  m  existence,  or 
else  make  it  possible  to  be  purchased  by  a  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation just  a  little  above  the  indigent,  at  perhaps  a  little 
lower  pr.ce  than  the  price  at  which  they  could  purchase  it  in 
the  market,  tak  ng  care  to  hafeguard  that  market  for  the 
farmer  by  not  generally  making  that  donation,  or  diminishing 
in  price  the  com.modity  available  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
i  a  fair  price. 

The  third  possibility.  Mr  President,  is  the  storage  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  for  later  consumption  by  the  publ.c  and 
for  later  access  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

That  is  the  best  I  have  been  able  to  think  out  as  a  general 
prmciple.  I  realize  that  each  one  of  those  suggestions  has 
about  It  many  difficulties  and,  perhaps,  serious  question. 
I  realize  that  if  we  let  the  Government  sell  into  the  foreign 
market  we  shall  be  accused  of  dumping  in  the  way  that  we 
all  accused  the  Russians  of  doing  a  little  while  ago.  If  we 
make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  personally  to  sell  the  sur- 
plus, or  to  sell  It  through  a  cooperative  association  in  the 
American  market  at  a  low  pr.ce,  certain  hazards  with  re- 
spect to  our  internal  policy  may  en.sue.  I  realize  that  if  we 
start  the  distribution  cf  food  to  the  indigent  of  this  country 
it  has  certain  social  di.sadvantages  which  may  affect  in  a 
serious  way  what  some  Uke  to  call  the  stalwart  American 
character,  so  that  people  shall  come  to  rely  upon  what  they 
get  at  the  relief  counter  instead  of  that  which  they  bring 
forth  by  their  toil  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  I  think, 
however,  the  suggestion  has  merit. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  there  may  be  something  in 
the  suggestion  that  distributing  food  will  have  a  tendency 
to  undermine  the  initiative  and  character  of  the  American 
citizen:  but  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  undermine  the  character  of  American  citizens  than 
that  they  be  reared  m  indigene^'  and  m  want  of  sufficient 
food.  We  have  m  this  country  at  this  time  between  thirty 
and  forty  million  people  who  are  living  on  less  than  the 
necessaries  of  Lfe.  That  is  not  due  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  solely.  In  1929.  the  great  wealth-producing 
year  in  this  country.  s<imo  forty  or  fifty  million  people  were 
subsisting  on  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Some  way  must  be 
found,  it  seems  to  me.  to  reach  those  people  who,  living  in  a 
land  of  plenty,  have   not  sufScient   food  for   the  physical 
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development  of  their  children  and  the  proper  care  of  their 
families. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  are  going  to  consider  here  the 
question  of  an  ever -normal  granary,  for  the  piu-pose  of 
preparing  against  a  drought  or  a  period  of  scant  production, 
and  so  forth.  There  have  been  very  few  droughts  in  Ameri- 
can history:  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  I  am  told  there 
have  been  very  few,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  150  years  that 
amoimted  to  anything.  If  we  put  the  food  that  is  produced  in 
a  granary  and  wait  for  a  drought  to  come  along  before  using 
it.  in  the  meantime  the  forty  or  fifty  million  people  who  have 
a  drought  every  day  of  the  year  and  every  year  will  be  suffer- 
ing as  much  as  would  the  farmers  who  would  be  the  victims 
of  the  drought.  It  seems  to  me  far-fetched  to  prepare  for  a 
drought  which  may  never  come,  and  fail  to  take  care  of  a 
condition  which  is  here  in  our  front  yard  every  day  of  the 
year. 

I  have  no  objection  to  an  ever-normal  granary  if  it  is 
going  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  food  to  the 
j>eople  who  need  it,  but  I  am  not  enthusiastic  at  all  about  an 
ever -normal  granary  which  will  be  filled  for  the  purpose  of 
use  in  some  drought  year  which  may  come. 

I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  suggestion  which  the 
Senator  has  made  that  the  Senate  ought  to  consider  tlie 
question  whether  it  is  practicable  and  possible  to  distribute 
the  food  which  is  produced  to  those  who  need  it  and  who  ne\er 
will  be  able  to  buy  it  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  LEWIS.     Mr,  President,  will  the  able  Senator  from 
Flonda  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  of   the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEWIS,  I  should  like  to  ask  my  able  friend  from 
Idalio.  in  view  of  his  last  remark,  which  was  a  very  pertinent 
one,  to  the  effect  that  something  should  be  done  for  those 
who  may  be  hungry,  those  who  may  be  needy,  in  what  manner 
does  my  able  friend  conceive  at  this  moment  that  we  can 
raise  the  money  to  make  provision  by  which  we  can  take  care 
of  those  whom  he  has  correctly  described?  Something  must 
be  done  at  once  to  provide  for  them.  . 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  though  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  the  subject.  I  have  had  some  Investigation  made,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  less  to  distribute  the  food  after  It  is  produced  than 
it  will  to  buy  the  nonproduction  of  the  food  by  buying  off 
acreage  from  production.  We  are  proposing  to  spend  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  that  purpose;  we  are  proposing  to  spend  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  purpose  of  not  producing  and  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  acres  to  He  idle.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  spend  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  surplus,  instead  of  not  producing  it,  and  sending  it  to 
those  who  actually  need  It? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Am  I  to  understand,  if  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  will  permit  a  further  interpolation,  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  sees  the  wisdom  or  practicality  of  let- 
ting all  the  land  that  is  cultivable  be  cultivated  and  crops  to 
be  produced  for  feeding  humanity  and  the  Government 
supervise  the  manner  by  which  that  production  shall  be 
distributed? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Yes.  I  observed  some  time  ago  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  if  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  enjoy  even  a 
decent  standard  of  living  it  would  require  some  40,000,000 
additional  food-producing  acres  to  produce  sufficient  food 
to  feed  the  people  of  the  United  States.  That  was  a  larger 
figure  than  I  had  seen  theretofore  stated,  but  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Brookings  Institution,  as  T  recall,  that  it 
would  require  23,000,000  additional  food -producing  acres  in 
the  United  States  to  feed  the  American  people  if  they  were 
living  upon  such  a  standard  as  the  Agricultiu-al  Department 
has  suggested  to  be  a  decent  standard  of  living.  I  tun  not  in 
favor,  Mr,  President,  of  reducing,  by  a  single  acre,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  so  long  as  there  are  hungry 
men  and  women  and  children  in  the  United  States. 


Mr,  LEWIS.  I  am  sure  my  able  friend  will  concede  with 
me  that  something  must  l>e  done  by  wtiich  we  may  purclia^-^e 
the  supply  from  those  who  have  raised  it.  It  cannot  be  con- 
fiscated; It  cannot  be  expropriated.  I'hertlore,  there  mu-t 
be  money  from  some  source  to  pay  those  who  grow  the  prod- 
ucts and  additional  money  to  provide  the  agency  that  shall 
distribute  it  to  tlie  needy.  Does  not  my  able  iricnd  think  so? 
Mr,  BORAH,  Yes;  I  agree,  but  the  money  spent  to  induce 
the  farmer  not  to  produce  I  would  spend  for  the  purpcxse  of 
taking  his  surplus  after  he  produced  it.  When  we  pursue  a 
program  of  nonproduction  on  the  one  hand  and  of  leavmg 
the  needy  uncared  for  upon  the  other,  the  cost  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  We  are  undermining  and 
depleting  the  American  people:  we  are  de.stroymg  that  which 
can  hardly  be  estimated  in  dollars  Eind  cents. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH,  I  cannot  give  the  figures  as  to 
all  crops,  but.  taking  that  idea  and  very  quickly  multiplying 
some  simple  figures.  I  think  it  would  take  $425,000,000  for 
cotton  alone  to  follow  out  the  suggestion  whicJi  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  makes.  In  other  words,  we  will  have  at  the  end 
of  the  year  something  like  ten  or  twelve  million  bales  of 
cotton  which  are  described  as  a  surplus  over  and  above  the 
amoimt  we  can  consume,  at  the  low  price  of  S35  a  bale. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Suppose  we  have  that  numtxir  of  bales, 
what  does  the  Senator  thmk  we  can  do  witii  the  12.009.000 
bales?     We  have  got  to  have  money  to  take  care  of  it, 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  will  .say  to  tlie  Senator  that 
I  did  not  inject  myself  into  this  argument  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  a  solution  for  all  these  problems,  but  the  Senator 
suggested  that  we-  could  more  cheaply  buy  the  surpluses  and 
distribute  them  than  we  could  proceed  under  the  proposed 
plan  which  the  Committee  on  Agnculture  will  bring  forth. 
However,  in  the  case  of  cotton  alone  it  would  cost  us  this  year 
$425,000,000. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  since  President  Hoover  sug- 
gested ploughing  up  every  third  row  of  cotton  down  to  the 
present  time  we  have  expended  about  a  billion  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  production  of  cotton  in  order 
to  increase  the  price  of  cotton.  What  has  been  the  result? 
We  have  reduced  the  production  of  cotton,  and  now  'he 
price  of  cotton  is  cheaper  than  it  has  ever  been,  except  upon 
one  or  two  occasions,  in  the  entire  history  of  the  country. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor.  Dees  he  desire  to 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  did  not  desire  to  take  the  Senator  frcxn 
Florida  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  in  that  respect  the  cotton  crop  this  year  is  larger 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  country* .  amounting 
to  eighteen  and  a  half  million  bales. 

Mr.  BORAH.  That  is  because  of  the  vast  mcrease  m  pro- 
duction per  acre. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  That  is  true;  yes. 
Mr.  BORAH.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  without  copartner- 
ship with  the  Divine  Being,  how  we  are  going  to  control  that 
So.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  getting  anywhere  with  the  pro- 
gram of  reducing  production;  we  are  not  solving  any  ques- 
tion: and  in  the  meantime  we  are  letting  our  people  go 
hungry. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  may  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that,  while  we  did  not  have  any  perfect  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  there  was  certainly  a  much 
better  condition  for  the  cotton  farmer  in  1935  and  in  1936 
than  there  was  either  before  or  after  the  Triple  A  and  the 
so-called  Bankhead  bill  became  effective. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida:  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  during  that  period  was  due 
to  the  Triple  A.  That  act  might  have  had  some  effect  upon 
it,  but  the  very  fact  that  we  have  practically  earned  out  the 
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Triple  A  program  since  the 
and  the  consequences  which 
plan  emlxxlled  in  the  Triple  A 
Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.     I 
that  we  "practically"  carried  it 
conservation  program  under 
been  an  increase  of  4,000,000 
tlon  in  this  country.    I  do  not 
4.000.000  acres  alone  that  there 
million  bale  crop,  but  it 
fact  that  the  failure  of  the 
the  Supreme  Court  s  decision 
provide  this  rather  palliative 
tlon.   under   which    we    have 
4.000,000  more  acres  this  year 
Mr.  BORAH.    Perhaps  we 
cussion  of  this  matter  now, 
reconcile  myself  to  the  though 
the  farm  problem  lies  in  the 
country  when  we  really  have 
care  of  our  people  upon  any 
There  must  be  some  way 
more  humane  to  take  care  of  t 
trtbution,  than  that  of  destroy 
In  this  country  sufficient  to 
were   eating  what   they  ought 
ought  to  wear,  were  li\ing 
living,  and  were  being  taken  c 
tlon.   there  would  be  a   very 
of   stopping   production,   but 
President  has  said,  one-third 
States  in  a  state  of  need  and 
on  the  right  road  when  we 
which   they  are   nightly  prayi^. 
order  that  they  may  take  care 
families. 

Mr.   OVERTON.     Mr.   Presijd 
Florida  yield  to  enable  me  to 
a  question? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Certainly. 
Mr.  OVERTON.     In  referen 
duce  much  more  cotton  thai. 
the  United  States.     What 
Would  the  Senator  from  Idah|) 
factured   into   cotton   cloth 
as  a  bonus  on  the  part  of  the 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  would  certii 
than  destroy  It  while  they  are 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Suppose 
plus  cotton  today  at  $35  a  bf 
the  purchase  price  of  the 
ment  would  be  out  $350,000. 
then  would  have  to  bear  the 
cotton  into  cloth  and 
the  meantime  what  becomes 
Government  would   take   all 
manufacture  it  and  distribute 
becomes  of  the  market  for 

Mr.  BORAH.    What  becomes 
eign  production  of  cotton  is 
10,000.000  bales  since  we 
are  giving  up  the  market  nov 
000  bales  worth  which  we 
ducers? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    That  may 
controversy  as  to  whether 
United  States  has  caused  an 
lands.    But  I  do  not  know 
as  the  cotton  producer  is 
ment  step  in  and  buy  the 
States  and  manufacture  it 
doth  among  the  needy. 

Mr.  BORAH.    What  is  the 
of  the  surplus? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  think  t 
of  production.    I  think  we 


ion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ve  followed  show  that  the 
not  a  controlling  factor, 
cinnct  agree  with  the  Senator 
out.    We  have  had  the  soil- 
in  the  last  year  there  has 
devoted  to  cotton  produc- 
say  that  it  was  due  to  that 
uras  an  eighteen  and  one-hall 
was,  in  part,  due  to  the 
program  as  the  result  of 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
of  a  system,  soil  conserva- 
inder   cultivation    in    cotton 
we  had  last  year.     | 
cinnot  go  into  a  detailed  dis- 
Mr.   President.   I   cannot 
that  the  proper  solution  of 
reduction  of  production  ijn  this 
not   sufficient   food   to  take 
reasonable  standard  of  living. 
practicable   and   certainly 
lis  sTirplus  food,  such  as  dis- 
ng  the  food.    If  we  had  now 
care  of  our  people,  if  they 
to  eat,   wearing   what   they 
ing  to  a  decent  standard  oi" 
re  of  by  the  present  produc- 
powerful   argument   in   favor 
so   long   as   we   have,    as   the 
of  the  people  of  the  United 
3f  want,  we  certainly  are  not 
reducing  the  quantity  for 
^   and   which   they   need   in 
of  their  children  and  of  their 
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ont,   will   the    Senator   from 
ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho 


and 


to  cotton  we  certainly  pro- 
is  required  contmentally   in 
we  do  with  that  siarplus'' 
undertake  to  have  it  rr.anu- 
dlstributed    to    the    needy 
Government? 

inly  prefer  to  do  that  rather 

needy. 

have  10.000,000  bales  of  sur- 

le.     We  have  $350,000,000  for 

cotton  alone.    The  Oovern- 

for  the  surplus  cotton  and 

sxpense  of  manufacturing  the 

it  among  the  needy.     In 

the  market  for  cotton?     The 

the   surplus   cotton   ovier    and 

t.    But  in  the  meantime  what 

of  the  market  while  the  for- 

at  the  rate  it  is  now— 

to  impose  reduction?     We 

How  much  are  the  10,000,- 

now  giving  to  foreign  pro- 


in  rreasing 
begEin 


aje 


be  very  true.    It  is  a  matter  of 

the  agricultural  program  of  the 

iqcrease  of  production  in  foreign 

we  meet  the  situation,  so  far 

concerned,  by  having  the  Govern- 

suiplus  production  of  the  United 

into  cloth  and  distribute   that 

Senator's  plan  for  taking  care 

liere  ought  to  be  a  curtailment 
produce  too  much  cotton.    It  Is  a 


question  of  income  s'-  far  a.-^  'h^  farmer  is  ccnrrmed.  I  am 
interested  in  the  farmer.  The  f'lrnvr  e.^ts  a  better  income 
with  le.^  production  because  he  gets  a  better  price, 

Mr  BORAH.  Exp^rienc^^  proves  he  docs  not  get  a  bet- 
ter income,  and,  nnallv,  th.-  farmer  has  lost  entirely  his 
foreign  market  for  cotton.  I?  the  Senator  in  favor  of  re- 
ducing the  production  of  cottcn  m  this  country  to  the 
limitation  of  what  is  nec»:s5ar>-  for  our  consumption? 

Mr.  0\^ERTON  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  a  restric- 
tion of  production  ha.s  caused  ur,  to  lo.se  the  foreign  markets. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  that  we  did  not  have  plenty 
of  American  cotton  to  supply  the  foreign  market.  We  have 
always  had  a  surplu.s 

Mr,  BORAH.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  th^t  immediately 
upon  otir  program  cf  reduction  being  announced,  foreign 
governments  did,  by  reaj^on  of  th^t  fact,  encourage  the 
production  of  cottcn  :n  their  countries.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
conclusively  shown  that  increased  production  abroad  is  due 
to  our  decreased  production  at  home.  It  vvould  inevitably 
follow  that  that  would  be  true. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  reduce  the  American  fanner  to  the 
level  of  a  ChmeoC  gardener  and  lim.it  him  in  his  production 
to  American  consumption,  especially  when  American  con- 
sum.pticn  is  falling  year  by  year  We  will  never  restore  the 
.American  fanner  until  we  re.store  the  Arr.eiican  market,  and 
we  will  never  restore  the  American  m.arket  .'^o  long  as  there 
15  an  increasing  number  cf  people  in  the  United  States  who 
cannot  buy  what  they  need.  We  are  now  running  the  coun- 
try upon  a  lo-.ver  level  by  rca.5on  of  the  fact  that  nearly  onc- 
third  cf  our  pc-ople  are  not  getting  what  they  need. 

Instead  nf  ;.i,=:king  the  farmer  not  to  produce  when  he  is 
not  producing  more  than  we  need,  why  not  give  our  atten- 
ticn  to  the  question  of  distribution  in  order  that  our  people 
I  may  have  sufficient  upon  -.vh  ch  m  live'' 
!       Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  eloquf^ntly  has  this  discus- 
I   sion  corroborated  the  point  I  have  humbly  been  trying  to 
make,  that   there  is  inevitably  action  in  store  for  us  if  we 
take  up  the  farm  problem  and  discuss  it  here  in  a  sensible 
way  cf  trying  to  arrive  at  a  solution.    I  was  trying  to  point 
cut  the  folly  of  our  havnng  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  par- 
ticular bill  which  IS  presumed  to  be  under  di.=cu,£sion  when 
mat*:ers  so  challenging  as  that  matter  are  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  American  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Id-iho  IMr.  Bor.vhI  has  spoken  my  views 
better  than  I  could  have  spoken  them  myself.  I  want  to 
corroborate  his  staten.ent  with  thi.s  observation,  if  I  may, 
in  response  to  the  que.-y  uf  the  Senator  from  Washington 
;Mr.  ScH%vELLENB.-\cH  , ,  Hc  a.-ked,  as  d:d  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Mr.  Overton;,  where  the  money  is  coming  from 
to  put  into  effect  such  a  program  as  we  discuss.  I  ask.  Where 
is  the  money  coming  from*  that  recompcn.-^s  the  farmers  for 
the  losses  they  are  now  ^u^taining:'  Who  is  paying  the  bill 
now:'  The  c  t;on  farmers  of  the  country  are  paying  the 
bill,  which  is  the  difference  b.^twf-en  12  cents  a  pound  for 
cotton  they  have  grown  and  produced,  looking  toward  a  12- 
cent  market,  and  the  7  cents  a  pound  they  will  get  for  it. 
The  cotton  farmers  are  paying  that  bill  now. 

Where  did  they  get  the  money?  They  get  it  out  of  the 
im.po\en.-hmenL  for  which  thoy  are  paying.  It  is  not  a 
que:t»on  of  a  debt  somebody  would  like  to  incur.  It  is  a 
question  cf  whether  the  cotton  farmers  are  going  to  pay  all 
the  bill  or  v\hethcr  the  rest  of  the  cotaitry  wil]  help  to  pay 
the  bill. 

There  are  tliree  funds  from  which  the  money  might  come 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  had  in  mind  for  purchasing 
this  surplus  ccm.modiiy:  First,  it  might  come  from  the  funds 
which  the  farmers  are  now  lo-mg  due  to  this  unfavorable, 
unsatisfactory  agricultural  situation — for  instance,  the  dif- 
ference between  7  cents  a  pound  for  18,000.000  bales  of  cotton 
and  12  cents  a  pound  would  be  a  tidy  sum  )n  itself. 

The  second  fund  could  be  a  part  of  the  money  now  going 
to  give  jobs  and  to  purchase  fuod  for  relief  workers  of  the 
country-.  A  dimnution  of  that  money  could  be  made,  be- 
cause actually  what  we  are  trying  to  give  the  relief  worker 
is  food  and  cluth.ng  .uid  shelter.    If  we  give  him  food  direct. 
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we  do  not  have  to  gi\'e  as  much  money  as  would  be  other- 
wise necessary.  That  may  be  also  a  part  of  the  simi  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  had  in  mind. 

The  other  part  would  be  the  sum  which  was  mentioned 
to  be  paid  the  farmer  for  curtailment  of  his  production. 

Put  all  these  funds  together,  and  I  dare  say  we  would  have 
a  fund  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  worthy  objectives  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  enimierated. 

The  truth  of-  the  business  is  the  Senator  from  Idaho  was 
putting  his  finger  on  the  spot.  He  was  suggesting  the  fact 
that  we  yet  have  not  reached  down  into  the  rock  bottom  of 
this  problem  which  is  presenting  itself  to  our  Government. 
What  we  have  done  to  date  has  been  to  a  large  degree 
superficifll  and  temporary. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

Tlie    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Does    the    Senator    from 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  PEPPER.     Gladly. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  suggest  in  this  connection,  as  I  see  the 
benign  face  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  turned  this  way,  that  it  is  certainly  as  reasonable, 
and  no  more  exp-ensive,  to  give  people  food  as  it  is  to  give 
them  housing.  We  have  entered  upon  a  vast  scheme  of 
giving  houses,  and  in  those  houses  I  suppose  we  are  to  put 
people  who  have  not  sufficient  food.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Government  should  branch  out  into  the  question 
of  taking  care  of  the  housing  problem,  unless  there  is  cou- 
pled with  it  the  matter  of  taking  care  of  those  who  actually 
need  something  to  eat. 

Mr.    WAGNER.     Mr.   President,    will    the    Senator   from 
Florida  yield  to  enable  me  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will 
do  me  the  justice  of  conceding  that  before  I  was  interested 
in  housing  I  was  Interested  in  feeding  the  people.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  introduce  measures  for  properly  feeding  the 
hungry. 

Mr.  BOR.^H.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  the  Senator  was 
confining  himself  to  the  question  of  housing,  but  I  do  mean 
to  intimate  the  Senator  has  established  a  very  excellent 
precedent  for  those  of  us  who  contend  we  should  feed  the 
people  also. 
Mr.  WAGNER.  I  agree  with  that  100  percent. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  pub- 
lic testimonial  of  the  attitude  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  which  came  as  no  surprise  to  me,  because  I  have 
on  every  possible  occasion  paid  tribute  to  his  humanitarian 
sentiment.  I  know  he  Is  interested  in  reaching  something 
like  a  fundamental  cure  for  the  situation  with  which  we  are 
now  faced. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  of  the  business  is  that  this  tem- 
porary recession,  which  has  cost  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  shows  how  completely  we  yet  have  the  problem  in 
front  of  us.  As  much  as  has  been  done,  as  much  as  has 
been  achieved,  as  much  as  we  have  accomplished  in  the  last 
4  years,  there  is  a  colossal  challenge  to  us  from  the  future. 
We  can  well  sp)end  our  time  in  what  I  would  like  to  call 
something  like  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  with  everybody 
here  giving  an  idea  which  he  may  happen  to  entertain  about 
the  farm  problem.  I  think  that  by  putting  those  factors 
all  together,  with  perhaps  a  httle  curtailment  of  acreage  and 
a  little  protection  for  the  farmer,  and  fairly  adequate  funds 
for  the  distribution  of  his  commodities,  we  can  help  both  the 
farmer  and  the  indigent  person  who  does  not  have  enough 
food  in  the  United  States, 

Mr.  President,  making  a  comparison  of  the  importance  of 
the  measure  we  are  now  considering  with  another  question 
or  two  which  presents  itself  to  us,  let  me  make  this  observa- 
tion: 

The  crime  of  lynching,  as  inglorious  a  chapter  as  It  Is  in 
American  life,  has  been  a  steadily  diminishing  crime. 

In  the  period  between  1889  and  1899  there  was  an  average 
of  187.5  lynchings  per  year. 


1909  tiisre  was  an  average  of  92.5  lynchmgs 

lynch:  ngs 
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Inichmps 
there  was  an  average  of  16.8  b'nchings 


From  1900  to 
per  year. 

Fi'om  1910  to  1919  there  was  an  average  of 
por  yciir. 

From  1920  to  1924  there  was  an  average  of  46.2 
per  year. 

From  1925  to  1929 
per  year. 
In  the  year  1931  there  were  13  lynchings. 
In  the  year  1932  there  were  9  lynchings. 
In  the  year  1933  there  were  29  b-nchinps. 
Let  me  pause  there.  Mr.  President,  to  remind  the  Senators 
tliat  in  1933  we  probably  reached  the  pit  of  the  depiTstion. 
and  to  remind  Senators  that  statistics  show  that  there  is  an 
actual  correlation  between  the  number  of  lynchings  and  the 
price  of  cotton.     I  repeat  that  astonishing  statement — that 
statistics  show  that  there  is  a  necessarj*  relation,  that  history' 
has  shown  that  there  is  a  correlation,  t)et-ween  the  price  of 
cottcn  and  the  nimiber  of  lynchings.    If  the  Senator  from 
New  York   [Mr.  Wagner]   and  the  other  proponents  of  this 
bill  will  take  my  word  for  that  statement,  is  the  best  way 
to  stop  lynching  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  will  inflame 
a  great  section  of  the  country  which  feels  that  righteous 
indignation  should  justly  be  turned  toward  its  resi  tnncc? 
Instead  of  encroaching  by  the  Federal  power  upon  local  pov- 
emmental  functions,  would  we  not  better  try  to  raise  the  price 
of  cotton,  and  not  only  prevent  lynchings  but  help  the  farm- 
ers of  America  to  give  their  children  better  food,  their  families 
more  medical  care,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  mortalities 
in  American  life? 

It  is  very  obvious  to  an3rone  that  when  tiie  price  of  cotton 
is  low  the  Negro,  who  is  generally  the  victim  of  the  l:,-nching 
passion,  Is  more  idle  than  he  wotild  he  if  he  were  occupied, 
has  le.ss  money  to  spend,  and  le.ss  means  with  which  to  gratify 
his  legitimate  aspirations;  and  in  a  time  of  severe  impoverish- 
ment the  pinch  of  hunger  and  the  suffering  of  nakedness  and 
cf  little  shelter  perhaps  may  drive  him  to  p-n  attitude  of  mind 
that  will  make  him  commit  crimes  which  do  arouse  the 
passions  of  communities  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  take 
the  law  in  their  own  hands.  But  give  the  Negro  a  fair  wage. 
give  him  a  fair  price  for  the  commicdity  he  produces,  send 
him  to  school,  put  decent  clothes  on  h  m.  put  him  in  a  decent 
home,  and  give  him  sanitary  conditiom  for  his  residence,  and 
you  will  find  that  Negroes  will  not  commit  crln.es  which 
result  directly  in  the  aroused  passion  that  brings  about 
lynching. 

Anybody  who  lives  where  lynchings  occur  knows  those 
statements  to  be  true.  So  what  I  am  suggesting  is.  Instead 
of  dealing  with  the  little  boil  on  the  skin,  a-  It  were,  which 
is  the  symptom  of  an  inner  lock  of  health,  let  us  attack  the 
problem  in  a  substantial  way  and  give  a  stable  economy  to  the 
country,  and  that  alone  will  take  care  of  these  other  prob- 
lems that  are  but  symptoms  of  economic  maladjustment. 
In  1934  there  were  17  IjTxhings. 
In  1935  there  were  23  lynchings. 

In  1936,  as  we  began  to  climb  out  of  the  depression,  there 
were  10  lynchings. 
Up  to  July  1937  there  were  five  lynchings  the  country  over. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  have  just  stated,  last  year  there  were 
10  bmchings — 10  murders,  if  you  please — committed  in  the 
United  States;  crimes  no  less  of  passion  than  those  of  the 
Negroes  who  were  the  victims  of  the  lynching  rage,  because 
in  most  instances,  as,  of  course,  everybody  knows,  lynching 
results  from  some  brutal  attack  of  a  murderous  character,  or 
from  a  murder  actually  committed  by  the  colored  victim,  or 
else  from  some  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  womarJiood.  So, 
Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  Is  enacted,  if  the  South  is  stigma- 
tized as  being  incapable  of  self-pcvemment,  if  its  officers  are 
castifjaLed  as  unwilling  to  do  tlie.r  duty,  and  this  bill  goes  on 
the  statute  books  and  succeeds  perfectly  to  the  aspirations 
of  its  authors,  it  will  save,  judging  from  the  statistics  of  last 
year,  10  lives.  I  shall  not  speak  of  what  the  ret  gain  might 
be.  because  a  great  many  of  the  10  lives  lost  last  year  would 
soon  after  their  demise  by  lynching  have  gone  the  w.iy  of  all 
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flesh  to  another  world  through  the  agencies  of  legitimate 
law.  but  I  turn  over  here  to  sc  me  further  statistics. 

I  have  In  my  hand  some  In  'ormation  as  to  the  principal 
causes  of  death  in  the  United  J  tates  in  the  year  1934. 
The  nimiber  of  deaths  from  disease  of  the  heart  was  303.724. 
Prom  cancer.  134.428. 

Suppose  we  had  been  discussing  the  antilynching  bill  here 
at  the  last  session  when  that  jplendid  progressive  Democrat 
from  Washington  [Mr.  BokxI,  uras  arousing  the  consciousness 
of  the  Senate  to  eradicate  cane  er.  which  we  have  begun  to  do 
by  the  appropriation  of  $1.0<K,000  a  year  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Which  has  saved  n:  ore  lives — an  antilynching  bill 
or  an  anticancer  bill? 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  United  States  since  1934  from 

cerebral    hemorrhages,   cerebril   embolism,   and   thronibosis 

was  108.110. 

Prom  nephritis.  106,584. 

Prom  accident.  100.977. 

Prom  pneumonia.  100.573. 

Prom  tuberculosis.  71,609. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  thd  Federal  Government  done  to 

stamp  out  tuberculosis  while  we  talk  about  stampmg  out 

lynching,  which,  if  it  had  beiin  done,  would  have  saved  10 

lives  In  all  the  country  last  yei  ir? 

I  want  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  Federal  Government. 
to  the  Public  Works  Administration,  to  the  State  of  Flonda, 
and  to  the  county  commissioners  of  the  several  coumties  of 
Florida  for  having  established  it  the  beautiful  city  of  Orlando, 
in  Florida,  the  first  tuberciilos  s  hospital  that  we  have  had  in 
tliat  State.  Up  until  a  little  n'hile  ago  a  victim  of  the  white 
plague  would  have  found  hinaself  a  derelict  upon  human 
charity.  Now  he  goes  through  the  portals  of  a  well-manned 
smd  competently  operated  hos  >ital,  even  if  he  has  not  a  dune. 
because  the  public  generosity  i  nd  the  public  heart  have  made 
those  things  available  to  him.  If  we  had  done  that  the  coun- 
try over,  instead  of  there  being  71.000  deaths  from  tut>ercu- 
losts  in  the  United  States  last  year,  that  number  migjit  per- 
haps have  been  severely  dim.nlshed.  At  least  the  number 
would  have  been  reduced  more  than  10.  which  will  be  the 
gross  saving.  I  assume  from  tpe  statistics  of  last  year,  from 
the  antil3mching  bill. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  corres  to  putting  first  things  first, 
when  it  comes  to  the  selectioQ  of  that  which  should  be  the 
objective  of  a  progressive  party  and  a  progressive  govern- 
ment, when  it  comes  to  what  hould  be  the  beneficiar>-  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  genius  of  si  really  intelligent  liberalism. 
which  should  be  the  chief  con:ern  of  this  Congress — an  anti- 
lynching bill  or  an  antituberi  ;iilosis  bill?  Has  anybody  sa;d 
anything  about  that?  Yet  kut  year  more  than  71.609  of  our 
fellow  citizens  died  because  o:   that  dreadful  disease. 

Diseases  of   early   Infancy   caused   54,348   deaths   in    the 
United  States  in  the  year  193  t. 
Diabetes,  28,000. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  23 JU. 
Another  fact:  In  the  year    930, 
fron  all  diseases,  there  occiured  1.343.356  deaths. 
1  year  of  age  in  that  srear  there  were  145,374  deaths 


of  all  Eiges  of  persons  and 

Under 
Under 

5  years  of  age  there  were  19S,200  deaths.    I  wonder  if  Sen- 
ators know  that  120.000  babic  s  died  in  the  United  States  last 


year,  when  It  is  estimated  tha 


been  saved  if  they  had  had  ac  equate  medical  care  and  atten- 


tion?   What  is  being  done  by 


mlnlsh  child  mortality?    Sonie  of  these  no  doubt  died  with 


their  mothers  in  childbirth. 


of  charity  of  the  citizenry  ol 


bow  to  stop  those  little  lives 


60.000  of  those  lives  could  have 


the  American  Congreas  to  di- 


rom  passing  on  into  the  Qreat 


I  wonder  if  Senators  who  are 


the  proponents  of  this  measure  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
last  year  in  this  country  13.  XK)  American  mothers  died  in 
childbirth,  when  it  Is  estimate  d  that  9.000  of  those  hvies  could 
have  been  saved  if  they  ha|d  had  adequate  medical  care 
and  attention? 

Infant   mortality,   the   citifeenry   of   tomcHTOw,    dying   by 
reason  of  the  neglect  and  the  lack  of  wisdom  and  the  lack 


today;  amd  yet  nobody  in  the 


American  Senate  is  particularly  concerning  himself  about 


Beyond,  instead  of  c^m:nc  into  l:v  's  of  usefulness  and  fruit- 
fulness  in  the  American  ccmniunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  ;4ive  .similar  statistics  about  otlier 
years.  Just  the  other  day  it  happened  to  be  my  privilege  to 
visit  a  certain  pubiic-heaith  assemblage;  and.  growing  out 
of  the  information  ob'ain^'d  at  that  meeting,  I  am  sorry  to 
admit  that  I  found  out  that  in  my  Slate  30  percent  of  the 
deliveries  of  ch:lurt.n  are  made  by  mudwives.  I  claim  that 
in  intelligence  and  general  social  conditions  my  State  ranks 
with  any  State  m  the  American  Union.  I  u.se  my  State 
merely  as  an  example.  Lately  proper  instruction  to  mid- 
wives  in  my  State  has  been  given  u:ider  the  auspices  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  Some  of  this  money  that  was  fou,:ht  for  and  was 
obtained  from  the  American  Congress  for  Works  Progress 
Admmii^rraticn  purposes  went  down  in  my  S"atc  to  in.^truct 
the  midwives  of  Florida,  with  the  re.nilt  that  in  1935  mothers' 
deaths  in  that  State  were  reduced  from  238  to  213. 

Mr  Pre.<:ident,  the  lives  of  more  than  10  mothers  in  the 
United  States  were  saved  becau.so  the  conscience  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  was  aroused  to  a  situation  of  that  character. 
Let  us  di..-.cuss  that  prcblem,  if  wt'  do  not  have  a  farm  bill 
ready. 

.\nother  thing,  the  Works  Progres-s  Administration  m  my 
State  has  adopted  as  one  of  it.s  projects  a  survey  to  see  what 
are  the  availabilities  of  hospital  facilities  to  the  indigent  peo- 
ple of  that  State  In  conjunction  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  State,  we  are  going  to  try  to  find  out  what 
happens  to  an  indigent  person  m  that  State  who  does  not 
have  ho-pral  facilities  available  to  hiin. 

I  was  m  a  county  of  my  State  one  night  not  long  ago.  I 
sat  down  with  the  county  officials,  and  they  told  me  heart- 
rending stcrit's  of  how  a  mother  had  died  m  that  county 
becau.se  the  people  rai.sed  $7.60  from  the  Methodist  Church 
and  $7.50  from  the  Baptist  Church  and  S13  on  the  street, 
and  that  sum  of  money  was  not  enough  to  provide  for  a 
major  operation  which  that  woman  had  to  have  to  save  her 
life.  Such  incidents,  Mr.  President,  are  occurring  in  the 
United  States  a  thousand  times  every  day,  and  if  the  farm 
bill  is  not  ready  for  diScu.ssion,  let  us  discuss  some  kind  of  a 
law  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  guidance  of  the  organized  medical  profession,  will  make 
hospital  facilities  available  to  the  mdigrnt  and  the  medically 
indigent  p-'Ople  i,f  this  country.  There  is  plenty  to  talk 
about  and  there  is  plenty  to  do  in.stead  of  wasting  our  time 
en  something  that  is  not  one  of  the  major  problems  of  Amer- 
ican public  life. 

If  we  cared  to  do  so.  there  are  some  other  questions  with 
which  we  might  concern  our.^eivrs.  One  of  them  is  the  matter 
of  crime.  I  wonder  hrw  many  are  aware  that  there  have 
been  700.000  cnnvs  conimi'ted  every  year  in  this  country 
by  persons  under  21  y-ar-;  of  age.  There  are  4.3C0.000  crim- 
mals  among  our  fellow  ctizens  m  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  here  the  Washington  Post 
of  this  m.orning,  and  I  fi.nd  this  headLne; 

T^o  more  to  go  union  told  in  labor  killing  Anonj-mcus  call 
spurs  search  after  Minneapolis  leader  is  slain. 

The  criminal  element  is  going  rampant  up  and  down  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  Ie;»vmg  death  and  destruc- 
tion and  defiance  to  law  in  t.heir  wake.  Only  a  little  while 
ago  It  took  the  national  power,  with  all  its  weight,  to  combat 
even  the  single  crime  of  kid.napmg  Even  kidnaping  cost 
many  more  than  10  lives  last  year  and  why  are  we  not  talk- 
ing about  kidnaping  if  the  farm  bill  is  not  ready,  and  why 
are  we  not  talking  ab-jut  other  criminal  activities,  and  domg 
something  to  keep  tho.se  4.300.000  criminals  from  propagat- 
ing their  lives  and  lineages  of  crime  in  this  country? 

Mr.  President,  a  felony  is  committed  in  the  United  States 
every  24  seconds.  Thirfy-si.x  lives  are  taken  every  day  by 
hanidde.  What  is  lynching  but  a  form  of  homicide?  It  is 
an  Incident  where  a  group  of  men,  aroured  by  som.e  great 
passion,  go  out  and  take  the  iife  of  another  person,  generally 
speaking  a  person  who  has  committed  some  heinous  crime. 
Was  that  the  only  kind  of  homicide  going  on  in  the  United 
States  last  year?     Not  at  all.    There   were  36  lives  taken 
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every  day  ffy  homicide,  1  marder  every  40  minutes.  What  \ 
are  we  doing  againfit  the  cause  erf  murder  generally?  I  am 
willing  to  attack  the  cause  of  murder,  because  that  occurs  the 
Nation  over.  I  am  willing  to  attack  the  question  of  the  pres- 
■ervation  of  civil  liberties  the  country  over.  I  am  willing  to 
make  a  fair  attack  upon  crime  the  country  over,  because  it  is 
the  problem  of  the  Government  to  destroy  and  prevent  crime. 
Eut  I  am  not  willing  to  take  up  homicide  by  a  shotgun  only 
and  devo'e  all  of  our  time  to  that  queBtion.  I  am  not  willing 
to  take  up  homicide  juft  by  the  use  of  a  knife  and  devote  all 
of  our  time  to  that  question.  I  am  not  willing  to  take  up 
homicide  cnrmnitted  against  Chinese  or  Japanese,  or  ju.st 
aliens.  I  am  not  willing  to  deal  with  murder  that  is  com- 
mitted only  in  Tdew  Kngland,  or  in  the  Middle  West,  or  in 
the  South. 

If  there  is  the  desire  that  we  attack  the  problem  of  crime, 
let  us  attack  the  problem  of  cnmf^.  Let  us  meet  it  four- 
square, because  Ood  knows  we  need  to  meet  it  in  a  country' 
where  there  is  a  muitler  every  40  minutes.  It  may  be  that 
the  reason  why  there  is  a  murder  every  40  minutes  in  the 
United  States  iB  that  we  have  not  seriously  approached  and 
attacked  the  whole  question  of  crime  and  the  conditions  out 
of  which  crime  ferments.  We  find  that  criminal  conditions 
to  a  very  large  degree  determine  the  amount  of  crime,  be- 
cause a  great  many  men  yieM^ko  the  impulse  to  take  some- 
tiiing.  Their  action  amounts  t»  robbery,  or  burglary,  or 
theft  of  a  minor  sort,  because  they  do  not  have  those  things 
which  they  feel  in  tiieir  hearts  they  can  legitimately  expect. 

Do  we  not  remember  in  Les  Miserable  something  about  a 
man  breaking  into  a  window  and  akeallng  a  loaf  of  bread, 
committing  a  crime  because  he  was  hungry,  because  he  could 
3iot  in  the  normal  economic  process  of  his  country  get  the 
satisfaction  of  a  loaf  of  bread  in  a  togitimate  way?  I*t 
us  not  only  attack  the  murders  by  ooloi^d  men  in  the  South, 
let  us  attack  mtu-ders  1^  all  men  the  country  over,  and  I 
knoiw  we  will  have  a  united  OongTeas  behind  such  a  resolve. 

A  little  while  ago  we  were  talking  aboHt  the  question  of 
expense.  It  was  asked.  Where  are  we  to  get  the  money  for  all 
these  things?  I  wonder  whether  we  were  aware  of  the  fact 
fiiat  crime  in  the  United  States  last  y«ir.  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  J.  Sdgar  Hoover,  who  has  done  such  a  re- 
markable job  in  the  United  States,  cost  the  people  of  the 
United  States  $15,000,080,000.  Almost  as  much  money  as 
the  New  Deal  has  spent  from  the  day  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
took  office  to  the  present.  The  American  people  paid  last  year 
for  crime  in  the  United  States,  wiiich  is  the  eqtuvalcnt  of 
$28,500  every  minute.  $41,000,000  every  day. 

There  are  at  present  inmates  of  county  and  city  prisons  to 
the  number  of  46,282.  There  are  inmates  of  State  and 
Federal  prisons  to  the  number  of  1S7.997,  there  are  in 
juvenile  delinquency  institutions  SO. 496.  So,  if  we  want  to 
approach  this  thing  in  a  fundamental  way,  we  will  take  the 
whole  problem  of  crime,  and  not  any  particular  crime. 

Let  us  assume  just  for  a  moment  that  we  might  concern 
ourselves  in  our  leisure  with  the  question  of  education.  That, 
hi  a  democracy,  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  and  the  con- 
cern of  the  Congress. 

Mr,  KING.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Rttssell  in  the  chair  > . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
XTtah? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  have  heard  a  portion  of  the  admirable  ad- 
dress of  the  able  Senator  from  Florida.  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  him  a  question,  I  read  In  this  morning's  paper, 
and  doubtless  the  Senator  has  read  it,  of  a  gangster  or  a 
labor  assassination  up  in  one  of  the  Northern  States.  I 
wonder  whether  th\K  bill  seeks  to  prevent  these  gangster 
crimes  and  some  of  these  labor  assatUts  and  homicides,  which 
are  becoming  so  frequent  in  the  controversies  between  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  other  organizations  of  labor,  wWch  result  in 
assassinations,  murders,  violation  of  law,  and  violation  of 
property.  Are  we  going  to  deal  with  ttiose  qtiestions  by  this 
bill? 


Mr.  PEPPESl.  To  the  contrary,  as  the  Senator  wiU  ob- 
serve by  looking  at  pap-e  7  of  the  bill,  where  it  provides: 

"Lynching"  shall  not  be  deeiiiert  to  Include  violence  occur'lijp 
between  mrmbers  cl  proups  oT  l.iwbTukere  F^ich  es  are  conmiojiK 
aesignaied  as  gan;;strr€;  ur  ru'^kctecrs.  b't  viok  nco  cxxvirnn^  cl'.irni; 
the  course  oI  picketing  cr  boyecttlr.p  or  any  tnr;rtenT  In  ror.iM^  -tion 
with  any  "labor  dispute"  at  that  tami  is  dcftntd  and  uiteU  ui  the 
act  ol  March  23,  1932. 

I  wonder  what  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  is  toward 
the  bill  which  is  now  under  consideration? 

Mr.  KIT'TG.     Mr,  President,  will  -he  Senator  viold  further? 

Tf  we  are  so  ?oliri+oiis  to  deal  with  an  a'leped  group  of 
offenses  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  \rhT  should  we 
not  deal  with  the  ofTrnses  to  which  I  have  .iust  referred,  and 
th';^c  ntimcrmis  crimes,  murders,  a.s.'^a.ssTnation.':,  assault?,  isit- 
down  r^trikr^.  and  so  on,  which  interfere  with  life  and  with 
property''  Why  do  we  ?inpie  ou*  one  pflrtirular  alleged  frroup 
of  oflenses,  instead  of  covering  the  v  hole  fit  id  of  crime,  if  the 
Federal  Government  has  authority  to  deal  with  thetje  Internal 
and  police  affairs  of  the  various  States? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  response  to  the  helpful  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  irom  Utah,  I  think  that  is  the  chief 
weakness  and  the  chief  error  of  the  bill  and  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  particular  provision  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  referred.  That  exception  was  put  into  the  bill  by 
the  Commrttee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  accepted  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  I  have  heretofore  accepted 
standing  committees'  amendments  to  other  legislation  intro- 
duced by  me.  I  understand  the  committee  inserted  the 
amendment  because  there  was  already  ample  law  to  deal  with 
these  criminals.  However,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  prefer 
to  have  the  provision  referred  to  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk,  more  or  le«6  trresponsi- 
ble,  on  the  topic  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  inserting  that 
provision.  I  wanted  to  clear  up  that  much.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  it  may  be  eliminated.  It  was  inserted  after  some 
study  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  itself,  and  not  by  the 
author  of  the  bill.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Joint  introducer  w.th 
me  of  this  legislation  is  not  present,  because  he  could  verify 
what  I  say.  Re  was  the  chairman  of  (he  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  which  dealt  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  making  that  exculpating  statement,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  because  I  know  that  he  would  not  personally 
want  to  make  an  exception  of  that  category. 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  Presidem,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  apologize  for  interrupting  the  Senator  in  his 
address,  but  in  eliminating  the  provision  to  which  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  has  just  adverted,  is  not  the  bill  in 
the  prior  sections,  particularly  in  the  lir-st  and  second  sec- 
tions, susceptible  of  the  construction  which  I  have  imputed 
to  it.  that  it  will  reach  the  charac'er  of  oflfense^s  to  which  I 
have  referred;  and  if  we  can  deal  with  one  alleged  group  of 
offt'nses  in  one  particular  section  of  the  United  States,  why 
not  deal  with  other  offenses  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  from  Utah,  as  usual,  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yK>ld? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY,  I  usually  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  but  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  his 
statement  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  exculpated 
hmiself  from  the  exceptions  contained  In  this  bfll.  It  is  not 
a  question  as  tc  who  wrote  them  down  in  the  bill  with  a 
pencil.  It  is  a  question  of  who  is  advocating  them  t^t  pres- 
ent. The  Senator  from  New  York  may  not  have  written 
them  down  on  his  typewriter  in  the  privacy  of  his  closet  bu: 
he  is  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  asking  us  to  take 
up  and  pass  the  bill  with  those  exceptions  in  it. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  WAGNER.    There  are 
which  I  will  not  make  answer 
to  say  that  I  did  not  intend 
provision   of   this   legislaUon. 
the  Judgment  of  other 
better  informed  than  I  am;  so 
accepted  the  j  idgment  of  the 
exception  ougLt  to  be  made, 
law  in  the  States  and 
subject.    I  accepted  that 
cate  the  legislation  with  the 
as  the  result  of  the  judgment 
I  see  that  the  Senator  from 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  now 
somewhat  more  familiar  with 
provision  than  I  am,  and 
ceming  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr 
Florida  yield  in  order  that  I 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  a 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    The 
is  ample  provision  already  to 
cept  the  one  he  is  concerned 
paper  article  imder  date  of 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch 


seme 


on 


discussions  in  respect  to   j 

the  floor,  but  I  just  wanted  | 

n  any  way  to  abandon  any 

I   have   frequently    accepted 

who  I  think  are  perhaps 

in  connection  with  this  bill  I 

Judiciary  Committee  that  that 

already  there  is  ample 

statutes  dealing   with   the 

and  was  ready  to  advo- 

piovisions  in  it  which  are  there 

lof  the  committee. 

Indiana   [Mr.  Van  NuysI   is 

and  I   think  perhaps  he   is 

the  history  of  this  particular 

covild  enlighten  the  Senate  ccn- 
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4iay  read  to  the  Senate  about 
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VTCZLAim     OATS     NOW     AHXAO    FOE 
TO    OKCAJflZS    1.000.    AJUrlEI).    TO 

Nrw  York,  November  15. — The 
of  San  Francisco's  Barbary  Coast 
old  Brooklyn  today. 

Brooklyn,  as  I  understand, 
of  New  York.     [Laughter.! 


mOOK.LT!* BUSINESSMEN     SET     OUT 

STOP    ASSAULTS    .^ND    ROaBEKIES 

spirit  of  the  old  "vigilante  days" 
era  boiled  to  the  suifure  in  s:aid 

is  in  New  York,  or  is  a  part 


eml 


Buslneaamen — ■ 

Not  hoodlums — 

Businessmen  sought  to  arm  th 
committee."    1.000   strong,    to 
robberies. 

"Thirty-eight   persons  already 
■aid    Sumner   A     Slrtl.    preslden 
"We  have  had  to  take  this  matter 
our  wlvea" — 


Note,  he  sa3rs — 


"to  protect  our  wives,  our 

The   police,   he   said,   have 
there  are  too  few  of  them. 


ccme 


Pres  dent- 


imde  rstand 


state:  nent 

[Mr 


That  is  a  condition  which 
New  York  must,  forsooth 
us.  when  only  nine   lynchin^s 
States  in  1936.     I  submit 
Uon  of  the  Senator  from  New 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.     Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Ida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.   VAN    NUYS.     I 
present  on  the  floor  a 
Senator  from  New  York 
the  elimination  of  the  provlsijon 
to  gangsters  and  racketeers, 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on 
peated  hearings  on  this  bill 
to  the  junior  Senator  from 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  wi 
sion   in  the   bill   under 
largely  from  the  city  of  Chic4go 
at  this  time  upon  the  time  o 
it  ought  to  be  very  palpable 
difference  between  the  case 
gangs  with  sawed-off  shotgujis 
the  city  of  New  York  or  the 
question  of  territorial  jurisdi(|t 
Uon  or  liquor  permits  and  a 
to  have  been  committed  by 
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from  New  York  saya  there 
cover  every  other  crime  ex- 
with.  I  quote  from  a  news- 
York.  November  15,  being 
It  is  headed: 


mselves  and  organize  a  "vlpran'-e 
a    series    of    street    assaults    and 


have  applied  for  pistol  permits  " 
of  the  Midtown  Civic  L<  ague 
Into  our  own  hands — to  protect 


famll  es,  and  our  busln':>sses  " 

doje   the   best   they   couid.   bjut    that 


is  so  well   provided  fcr   that 

down  South  and   regulate 

occurred   in   all  the   United 

for  the  Intellectual  fuinina- 

York. 


.    Does  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
in diana? 


N(  w 


disc'  ission 


(If 


that   while   I   was   not 
was  made  by  the  junior 
Wagner]    with   reference  to 
in  the  pending  bill  relating 
As  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
the  Judiciary,  which  held  re- 
want  to  say.  in  all  due  justice 
York,  that  he  had  absolutely 
h  the  inclusion  of  that  provi- 
The   argxunents   came 
I  do  not  desire  to  trespass 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  but 
that  there  is  quite  a  material 
homicide  resulting  from  two 
who  meet  on  the  streets  of 
:ity  of  Chicago  to  fight  out  the 
ion  over  gambling  or  prostitu- 
homicide  as  defined  in  the  bill 
mob. 


However.  I  rose  simply  to  say.  without  trespassing  upon 
the  time  of  th»^  Senator  from  Florida,  ^hat  it  is  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  m'-  IV"  chairmiin  of  the  subcommittee  having  this 
bill  m  charge,  and  as  coauthor  of  the  bill,  if  and  v,-hen  it 
comes  up  for  final  di.^position.  to  have  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  adcptt  d  and  thi.s  particular  provision  eliminated 
from  the  bill. 
Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.   PEPPER.     I   y.eld. 

Mr.   LEWIS.     I   wi.^>h   to    inform    the   able   Senator   from 

Indiana  that  the  last  case  of  conduct  such  as  referred  to  by 

the  Senator  from  Indiana  occurred  m  the  esthetic   region 

of  New  York  and  m  thr  locality  of  Brooklyn,  not  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  CONN.MXY      Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER,     I  yirld 

Mr.  CONN.\LLY.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  says  that 
'he  Senator  from  NfW  York  was  not  responsible  for  this 
exemption.  Somebody  was.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor be  as  candid  in  that  re.spect  as  he  is  with  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  SometxDdy  wrote  this  exemption 
in  the  bill.  Somebody  had  a  purpr.se;  somebody  wanted 
canisters  pre  tected.  Sjinebody  did  not  want  to  prosecute 
mobs  if  they  re.siritd  in  certa.n  eeographical  sections.  Some- 
body did  not  want  to  prosecute  mobs  if  they  murdered  gang- 
sters m  New  York  and  Chicago.  What  Senator,  if  the  Sena- 
tor minds  telline  us.  was  so  devoted  to  the  causes  of  the 
gangsters  and  the  racketeers  and  the  lawbreakers  and  the 
other  unmentionables — whose  names  I  should  like  to  use,  but 
which  ':he  rules  prohibit  me  frcm  uttering — as  to  solemnly 
exempt  -heir  crimes,  their  misdemeanors,  and  their  villainies 
from  the  operation  of  the  law;' 

Mr.  VAN   NUYS.     Mr,  President,  will   the   Senator  from 
Florida  further  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  VAN  NUYS  I  desirp  to  be  very  frank.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  the  junior  Senator  from  IllmoLS  !  Mr.  Dieterich] 
IS  njt  here  at  this  time.  I  think  :t  was  largely  due  to  th;:; 
statement  of  thi.  junior  Senat^ir  from  Illinois  ;Mr.  Dieter- 
ich .  who  was  a  member  of  our  subcommittee,  who  worked 
hard  on  this  bii!.  and  is  in  full  sympathy  with  it.  that  he 
wanted  to  eliminate  the  civil  suit5  against  the  counties  for 
the  beneficiaries  of  killed  gangsters.  That  was  Senator 
DiETERicH's  idea.  He  intends  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and 
is  m  full  sympathy  with  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
and  myself  in  eliminating  this  provision  entirely,  .so  that  the 
idea  may  never  go  out  from  the  halls  of  the  Senate  that  a 
single  Memb^T  is  trying  to  protect  gangsters  and  racketeers, 
as  mentioned  m  the  numerous  speeches  heretofore  made. 
Mr.  KING  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  a 
question.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  men  of 
the  character  that  I  was  just  referring  to,  who  assassinated 
in  cold  blood  some  25  or  30  or  40  helpless  victims  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  that  it  wa.s  desired  to  insert  this  provision 
exempting  the  counties  and  the  State  and  their  officials 
from  prosecutions,  was  if 

Mr,  VAN  NUYS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
had  I  the  time  now  I  would  discass  the  matter  fully.  I  pro- 
pose to  take  the  time  later.  I  believe  we  should  quit  talkin'? 
about  forestalling  farm  legislation  and  get  down  to  the 
merits  of  this  bill  and  have  a  vote  on  it.  I  want  to  have  it 
understood  here  and  now  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  W.'\GNER  i  and  myself  are  not  obsfructing  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  Wf  are  willing  to  submit  this  question  to  a 
vote  now. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Well,  we  are  not.  Then  who  is  obstructing? 
Mr.  VAN  NL^S.  G»ntkm<  n  like  the  one  who  has  just 
spoken  are  obstructing  this  program.  We  are  willing  to  vote 
on  this  question  today  and  take  up  the  reorganization  bill 
or  the  farm  bill  tomorrow  and  go  straight  through  with  the 
President's  program. 

Mr.  SMITH.     Mr  Presid-  nt,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr    PEPPER.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  SMITH.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  we  who  repre- 
sent the  section  which  is  being  held  up  as  illit.erate  before 
the  eyes  of  the  public  are  to  sit  supinely  down  and  let  the 
supposed  legislation  take  the  place  of  a  farm  bill  or  any 
other  bill,  in  order  that  certain  Senators  may  humiliate  the 
section  that  through  all  these  years  has  kept  alive  the  party 
to  which  they  profess  to  belong,  and  when  they  come  into 
power  they  attempt  to  humiliate  us  purely  for  political 
reasons? 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS  and  Mr.  KING  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield:  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wish  to  conclude  my  remarks.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  that  some  other  Senator  may  be  recognized.  How- 
ever, I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Vak 
NtTYs],  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
King]. 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  bring 
up  a  sectional  difference  here,  but  I  challenge  any  Member 
from  the  Southland  to  produce  any  greater  record  of  love  and 
fidelity  to  the  Democratic  Party  than  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana can  show  has  existed  for  three  generations  both  on  the 
maternal  and  paternal  side  of  his  family. 

Mr.  SMITH.  And  now  washing  It  all  out  by  attempting  to 
humiliate  the  section  that  made  it  possible  for  the  Senator 
to  sit  where  he  is.    1  Laughter.] 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PEPPER.    1 3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van  Nttts] 
has  alluded  to  the  fact  that  he  wants  to  take  a  vote  im- 
mediately. I  ask  the  Senator  If  he  does  not  recall  that  Thad 
6te\ens  was  anxious  to  take  a  vote  immediately  so  as  to  force 
through  the  bill  which  robbed  the  South  of  its  honor  and 
its  liberty  and  of  possible  rehabilitation?  I  am  glad  we  had 
men  then  and  I  am  glad  we  have  men  now  who  are  not 
willing  "to  vote  at  once." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  doubt  In  anybody's 
mind  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  The  country  over  knows 
that  this  bill  is  aimed  at  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States;  the  country  over  knows  that  it  is  an  effort  by  sec- 
tions of  the  country  which  have  a  large  colored  population 
to  police  the  internal  affairs  of  States  which  likewise  have  a 
similar  population  and  in  which  in  the  past  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lynchings  have  occurred.  We  all  know  that;  there 
is  no  use  to  qmbble  about  or  to  debate  that  subject.  If  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  New  York  want 
to  bring  forth  a  civil -Uberties  bill,  then  they  will  find.  I 
bebeve.  Senators  from  the  South  conscientiously  trs^ng  to 
help  them  do  it. 

If  they  want  to  p«"otect  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
espionage  and  of  coercion  and  of  brutality  who  are  trying  to 
assert  their  fair  rights  as  American  workmen,  they  will  find 
the  South  and  the  southern  Senators  gladly  anxious  to  help 
them  in  the  enterprise;  if  they  want  to  protect  the  innocent 
citizen  who  is  the  victim  of  the  gangsters'  mob  in  any  of  the 
large  cities  of  this  country,  they  will  find  the  Senators  from 
the  South  want  to  help  them  do  it:  but,  Mr.  President,  we 
would  not  be  worthy  of  the  section  from  which  we  come,  we 
would  not  be  worthy  of  the  ancestry  wliich  gave  us  birth, 
we  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  soil  on  which  we  have  been 
boni  and  nurtured,  if  we  should  not  resist  as  much  as  lies 
within  our  power  an  effort  to  single  us  out  as  the  one  section 
of  the  country  incapable  of  self-government  and  to  castigate 
Us  as  a  section  of  lawbreakers  and  of  mob  bringers-on  before 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 

Mr,  President,  I  shall  say  only  that  section  4  of  article  IV 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  guarantees  to  every  State  in  the 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  the  assurance  of 
protection  of  each  State  against  invasion,  and.  "on  applica- 
tion of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive" — when  the  legisla- 
ture cannot  be  convened — "against  domestic  violence. '  Those 
are  the  only  instances  in  which  the  Federal  power  has  the 
right  to  transgress  State  lines  and  to  attempt  to  protect  the 
civil  liberties  of  citizens  within  State  lines,  except  under  the 


fourteenth  amendment;  and  by  the  fourteenth  amendment 
the  Negro,  the  Chinese,  the  Jap^inese,  thr  member  of  any 
other  race  are  guaranteed  by  our  organic  law  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  they  are  assured  that  noichcr  their 
life  nor  prop:;rty  can  be  taken  away  from  them  except  by 
due  process  of  law.     We  are  not  segngattng  this  class. 

They  receive  the  eqtial  protection  of  the  law.  If  they  do 
not  receive  it,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  th^  States,  but  it  is  the 
fault  of  conditions  which  this  proposed  law  camwt  possibly 
correct. 

So  we  say  to  Senators,  propose  a  plan  of  humanitarian  ism 
that  is  universal  in  its  reach,  and  we  of  the  South  will  be 
with  you.  at  least,  I  certainly  will;  propose  a  plan  to  improve 
economic  conditions  in  the  South,  so  that  the  crime  of  Ijmch- 
ing  will  be  eradicated  by  its  own  nature  instead  of  by  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  law.  and  I  wiD  certainly  be  with 
you;  propose  a  plan  that  will  give  the  South  fair  freight  rat>es 
and  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  a  sound  economy 
In  the  South,  and  we  will  certainly  be  with  you;  propose  a 
plan  that  will  keep  northern  industrialists  fi-om  exploiting 
both  our  resources  and  our  labor  upon  the  pretense  that 
they  are  giving  us  a  great  bounty,  and  we  will  be  with  srou; 
propose  a  plan  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  more  effec- 
tively to  enforce  the  law  both  at  home,  in  the  South,  and  m 
other  sections,  and  I  will  certainly  be  with  you;  but  propoee 
a  plan,  Mr.  President,  which  shall  hold  up  to  castigation  the 
Southland  that  we  love  and  we  shall  oppose  it  with  every 
ouru;e  of  ener^  and  every  bit  of  conscientiousness  which 
reposes  in  our  bodies.  I  hope,  therefore,  tiiat  the  regard  of 
the  Senate  for  this  measure  will  di.^^uadc  my  gocxi  friend 
from  New  York,  whom  I  reverence  and  re-spect,  from  lnsl"st- 
ing  at  this  time  or  injecting  into  the  troubled  scene  of  Amer- 
ican life  of  today  this  controversial  issue  that  has  so  deeply 
divided  our  opinion  and  so  strongly  restrained  us  from  doing 
the  great  things  which  we  ought  to  do  in  order  to  live  up  to 
the  confidence  and  faith  which  our  President  and  the  great 
American  people  have  in  us  and  because  of  which  we  were 
called  here  in  this  special  session  of  Congress. 

MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  submitting  nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Latta.  one  of  his  secretaries. 

PIEVENTION   OF   AND   PXJNISHMENT   FOR   LYNCHING 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wagner  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  <H.  R. 
1507)  to  assure  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  to  pumsh  the 
crime  of  lynching. 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  Pre  ident,  I  make  the  point  of  no  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Russell  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Connally 

Johnson,  Coio. 

Pittman 

Andrews 

C:  pel  and 

K:nR 

P  >pp 

Ashurst 

Da^  ji 

La  FuUette 

UMic : ;  fie 

Austin 

Di.  terlch 

Lee 

Rf.sRcH 

Bailey 

Donahey 

hc^-U 

Schwartz 

Bankhead 

Duffy 

hognn 

8chvv«»ilrnbach 

BATkiey 

Ellcnder 

Loiirrgan 

Shi-ppard 

Berry 

Frazlpr 

Hindeen 

Shipftead 

Bilbo 

George 

Mc.'idoa 

Smith 

Bene 

Clf^'rry 

M  Carran 

Stelwer 

Borah 

C;i!..'ioa 

M'Gin 

Thoi;ia.s,  Ok'.a. 

Br<j\gc' 

Oi-lette 

MrKellar 

Thomas,  Utah 

Brown.  N,  H. 

Glass 

M(Nary 

Town  send 

Biilkiey 

Graves 

Maluney 

Truii.an 

B'OlDW 

Grei-'H 

Ml'I'-r 

Tydlngs 

Burke 

Giiflev 

Murray 

Vandenberg 

BjTd 

Ht..e 

No.  ly 

Van  Nuya 

Byrnes 

Harrison 

Norri" 

Wagner 

Cappor 

K.vtch 

Nye 

Wlilte 

Caraway 

Havdpn 

O'Mnhoney 

Chavez 

H  rnng 

Over  tea 

CIa;k 

Hitchcock 

Pepper 

Mr.  LFV»'IS.     Mr.  President,  I  dcsirp 
absences  and  the  reasons  hereloiore  as  s 
1  previous  roll  call. 


to  reannounce  the 
tatcd  by  me  upon  a 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Eiglity-five  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mrs.  GRAVES.  Mr.  President,  a  lew  Senator.  I  believe, 
Is  supposed  to  be  seen  and  not  heard  particularly  if  she  has 
not  prepared  in  detail  her  maiden  jipeech.  I  had  not  ex- 
pected to  speak  on  this  subject,  at  leist  for  a  long  time,  be- 
cause I  thought  agricultural  measur?s  would  be  considered 
nrst.  But  since  the  antilynching  me  asure  has  taken  prece- 
dence over  all  other  measures.  I  fee  that  it  is  of  such  un- 
port  as  to  demand  an  expression  of  ny  convictions.  I  shall 
not  apeak  to  consume  time,  nor  sha  1  I  discuss  other  meas- 
ures that  may  be  more  important  to  3ur  country  as  a  whole ; 
but  I  shall  confine  myself  merely  to  t!  le  bill  in  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  abhor  lynching.  It  is  a  crime  designed 
to  punish  crime  or  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  crime.  We 
know  from  history,  however,  that  lynching  has  been  common 
to  all  countries  in  an  unsettled  condition.  We  know  from 
history  that  every  part  of  these  United  States  has  its  heri« 
tage  of  extra-legal  activity.  We  are  told,  in  fact,  explicitly. 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  ( encyclopedia  that  lyiich 
law.  not  civil  law.  cleared  the  forests  and  valleys  of  the  West 
of  the  horse  and  cattle  thieves.  Tliat  was  lynchmg.  and  I 
abhor  lynching. 

We  know  that  In  the  pioneer  days  of  the  West,  where 
catUe  and  horses  represented  the  living  of  the  settlers. 
there  was  such  an  epidemic  of  stealing  that  numbers  of 
ranchers  occasionally  banded  themselves  together  and  in- 
flicted summary  punishment  upon  the  criminals;  but  in 
doing  so  they  committed  a  crime,  for  they  were  guilty  of 

lynching. 

In  the  South.  l3mching  originated  where  helpless  women 
and  children  in  Isolated  sections  w;re  made  the  victims  of 
the  mc36t  brutal  of  all  crimes.  Men.  incensed  by  such  out- 
rages, would  band  themselves  torether  occasionally  and 
inflict  summary  punishment  upoi  the  criminals.  When 
they  did  this  they  were  gtiilty  of  Ijnching  and  therefore  of 
crime;  and  I  abhor  lynching.    Twc   wrongs  do  not  make  a 

right.  I 

Occasionally,  other  crimes  were  pinlshed  in  this  way. 

I  abhor  the  crime  of  the  machir  e-gun  racketeer.  When 
organized  bands  of  murderers  blaz;  their  way  through  the 
streets  of  a  city  and  mow  down  h;lpless  and  innocent  by- 
standers, if.  perchance,  they  happen  to  be  in  the  way  of  the 
Intended  victims  of  such  murderers  they  are  guilty  of  mur- 
der and  they  constitute  a  mob,  but  they  are  not  committing 
crime  to  punish  crime;  they  are  coimnitting  crime  to  satisfy 
their  lust  for  blood  or  power.    I  abhar  all  this. 

But  I  rejoice.  Mr.  President,  to  s»  that  times  and  condi- 
tions in  the  West  have  changed,  and  that  today  an  earnest 
law-enforcement  authority,  backe<i  by  public  opinion,  has 
banished  the  crime  (rf  lynching  from  the  west;  and  now, 
when  an  occasional  horse  thief  is  ciught,  he  suffers  only  the 
penalty  that  constituted  authority  imposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  rejoice,  too.  that  in  the  South  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  diligent  aboit  their  business  and 
strengthened  by  public  opinion,  ars  banishing  the  crime  of 
Ijmching.  In  proof  of  this  I  have  but  to  submit  flgtu-es  which 
are  fiUTiished  by  authority,  and  to  reiterate,  though  it  noay 
have  been  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before,  that 
whereas  10  years  ago,  in  1926.  there  were  throughout  the 
country  a  total  of  30  lynchings,  a;  the  end  of  the  10-year 
period  in  1936.  which  was  last  yew,  there  were  only  9  or 
10 — there  seems  to  be  a  conflict  ol  authority,  so  I  shall  use 
the  larger  number— only  10  lynchings.  Thus  in  the  lO-year 
period  there  was  a  reduction  of  two-thirds,  which  would 
mean,  if  pursued  to  Its  logical  cone  iision,  that  at  the  end  of 
5  years  there  will  not  be  a  single  cnme  of  lynching  in  these 
United  States. 

Is  not  that  an  amazing  record?  Today,  when  we  are  so 
deeply  concerned  with  the  rapid  increase  of  other  crimes 
throughout  our  country,  we  have  iiis  amazing  spectacle  of 
what  Is  almost  an  eradication  of  lynching  in  the  Unitied 
States.  I  am  told  that  no  other  <Time  in  recent  years  has 
shown  such  a  decrease. 


Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  the  record  of  machine 
gunners,  and  if  I  did  know  I  should  not  quote  it  in  this 
Chamber,  nor  would  I  consent  to  -^end  a  reprt\senrative  or  an 
investigator  from  th^  Federal  Government  into  a  city  where 
machine  gunners  ply  their  daily  trade  to  find  if,  perchance, 
some  precinct  policeman,  when  thoi^e  guns  were  blazing 
away,  instead  of  ru.'^hin.:  into  the  dar-.j^-er,  prudently  sought 
shelter.  No;  I  would  never  eons^Tit  to  send  an  investi- 
gator there.'  because  I  b»'licve  that  the  local  authorities, 
backed  by  the  State  authorities,  feel  tho^e  things  far  more 
keenly  than  can  any  outs.der;  and  I  am  confident,  because 
I  attribute  ^o  others  the  same  motives  I  myself  possess,  that 
the  eternal  and  determined  diligence  of  local  and  State  au- 
thorities m  those  cities  and  States,  backed  by  a  public  opin- 
ion, will  be  so  effective  that  this  cnme.  too.  will  pass  in  time. 
I  have  every  confidence   m  the  peace  officers  of  my  sister 

States. 

Mr.  President,  last  summer,  when  I  entered  this  Chamber 
for  the  first  time.  I  felr  'hat  there  was  no  greater  privilege 
than  to  serve  the  prestn'  age.  and  no  ereater  opportunity  for 
rendering  such  service  than  through  member.ship  in  this 
great  deliberative  body,  the  Senate  of  these  United  States.  I 
was  filled  with  a  feehng  of  mutual  undcr.standing.  of  unity, 
of  oneness  of  purpo:-e.  for  we  had  suffered  and  rejoiced  to- 
gether; we  had  known  want  and  plenty  together;  we  were 
at  peace:  and  we.  as  ambassadors  from  great  sovereign, 
indestructible  States,  were  met  her^  to  counsel,  to  consider, 
and  enact  legi.-lation  for  the  general  welfare. 

As  I  parnc:pa:e  m  the  first  busines.s  of  this  body  at  the 
present  session  I  find  that  we  are  to  discuss  the  anMlynchmg 
bill.  Not  being  learned  in  the  law,  I  ^hall  not  attempt  to 
touch  on  the  constitutionality  of  thi.s  measure,  but  I  feel  that 
I  can  speak  of  reason  and  of  jusnce.  and  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  these  latter,  the  former  r^ed  no:  concern  us. 

As  to  reason.  Mr.  President,  sur^'ly  only  a  ccmpelling  emer- 
gency should  cause  thi.';  body  to  strike  dov,Ti  th«  soverei^ty 
of  an  indestructible  State  and  utilize  the  forces  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  insure  law  and  order.  No  such  emer- 
gency exists.  The  problem  is  being  solved.  If  a  specific 
remedy  for  a  certain  disea.se  had  been  applied  so  effectively 
that  in  a  period  of  10  years  the  number  of  new  cases  was 
diminished  by  two-thirds,  which  would  mean  that  in  another 
5  years  the  disease  would  probably  be  completely  conquered, 
would  it  be  wise  to  change  to  another  remedy,  untried  and 
drastic  in  its  nature^    Surely  there  is  no  rea.son  in  that. 

As  to  justice.  Mr.  President,  to  puni.sh  deliberately  men 
known  to  be  Irmocent  is  a  new  departure  in  Americanism.  I 
say  that  advisedly;  to  punish  deliberately  innocent  citizens  is 
a  new  departure  in  Americanism,  and  a  most  unwelcome  one. 
What  justice  is  there  in  punishing  thousands  of  citizens  of 
a  county  because,  perchance,  one  of  their  law  oEBcers  failed 
to  do  his  full  duty  in  protecting  a  criminal?  If  we  enact 
this  bill  into  law,  every  taxpayer  in  a  county  where  one  officer 
is  negligent  may  be  insulted,  condemned,  and  punished 
without  any  legal  procedure  to  which  he  is  party. 

Mr.  President,  a  gpneral  wrong  avenging  a  particular  wrong 
is  all  wrong.  And  if  justice  demanded  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment violate  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  to  punish  a  mob. 
why  should  a  mob  of  gangsters  be  explicitly  exempted  from 
punishment? 

I  am  wondering  if  perhaps  the  urge  to  pass  this  bill  ia 
caused  by  a  belief  that  haste  is  necessary;  that  if  we  delay 
much  longer  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  because  the  crime  v;ill  have  vanl.shed,  and  then 
nobody  can  say.   'Betsy  and  I  killed  the  bear." 

Reason  and  justice  having  been  excluded  from  the  bill.  I 
turn  then  to  the  only  other  alternatives  of  which  I  can  con- 
ceive. The  first  of  these.  Mr.  President,  is  expediency;  and 
I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  expediency"  in  this  great  body 
of  deliberative  lawmakers. 

I  hesitate  to  believe  that  those  who  are  ambassadors  from 
proud  and  independent  sovereignties,  who  have  come  here 
to  debate  questions  of  national  import,  would  be  actuated  by 
mere   matters  of   local  or   temporary   expediency.     I  know 
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that  pres.sure  sometimes  can  be  brought  to  bear,  and  that 
for  publicity  some  of  us  may  do  a  little  thing  here  or  there 
that  will  not  do  harm  to  anyone  else;  but  the  question  here 
goes  beyond  self-aggrandizement.  The  question  is  one  of 
principle.  Will  we  violate  the  honor  of  our  sister  States 
merely  for  a  matter  of  expediency? 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the  chiseling  of  State 
sovereignty  whereby  the  responsibility  for  minority  groups  is 
taken  out  of  the  State's  hands  ill  serves  the  group  that  you 
are  supposed  to  please.  Tliat  is  the  very  bulwark  of  their 
safety;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  this  body  will  yield  to 
expediency,  because  if  this  bill  is  passed  you  will  say.  not 
merely  to  America,  but  you  men  representing  great  sovereign 
States  will  say  to  the  world,  "We  have  in  our  Union  a  group 
of  Southern  States  that  cannot  or  will  not  enforce  the  law. 
Tlierefore  we  will  send  down  our  Federal  forces  and  take 
possession." 

That  is  the  word,  the  unmistakable  message,  that  you  will 
send  to  the  world;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  Senator, 
no  matter  whether  he  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  would 
thus  violate  the  indestructible  sovereignty  of  a  sister  State 
on  the  ground  of  expediency.     No;  I  thrust  that  from  me. 

So  there  is  only  one  alternative  left,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  is  misinformation  or  lack  of  information. 

I  was  struck  with  this  thought  day  before  yesterday  when 
a  supposedly  well-informed  person,  an  interested  pterson.  one 
who  presumably  was  conversant  with  national  and  world 
affairs,  asked  my  position  on  this  matter.  I  said,  "Why, 
there  is  no  problem.  The  South  is  taking  care  of  that 
itself;  "  and  this  person  turned  to  me  with  amazement  and 
said,  "But  you  have  not  any  laws  against  lynching,  have 
you,  in  the  South?" 

Lack  of  information!  When  one  case  of  lynching  occurs 
in  the  South,  the  press  of  these  United  States  blazons  that 
fact  forth  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  in  all  of  its  details  It  reiterates  ail  of  the  circumstances, 
and  harps  on  the  same  thing  so  long  that  the  average  person 
in  remote  sections  who  himself  does  not  know  the  truth  is 
very  apt  to  believe  that  an  isolated  case  is  a  typical  one. 
That.  Mr.  President,  is  the  situation  confronting  the  people 
today  in  considering  this  matter.  They  believe  that  an 
isolated  case  is  a  tjiJical  case,  and  therefore  many  of  them 
favor  the  antilynching  bill,  beheving  that  it  will  correct  a 
very  prevalent  situation,  whereas  nothing  of  that  kind  is  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  not  be  here  when  this  bill  is  finally 
voted  upon  if  its  consideration  is  continued  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  agricultural  bill,  for  as  soon  as  my  people 
elect  a  successor  in  the  early  part  of  January  I  shall  resign; 
but  one  of  the  reasons  for  my  speaking  today  was  that  I 
might  make  one  plea.  That  plea  is  that  before  you  men,  the 
representatives  of  proud  sister  States  here  assembled  in  sol- 
emn council,  sear  the  brows  of  your  sister  States  with  this 
brand  of  shame,  you  will  seek  the  truth,  and  you  will  find  in 
every  section  of  the  South  local  peace  ofiBcers  who  are  vigi- 
lant and  alert  to  protect  their  prisoners.  You  will  find  anx- 
ious State  oflBcials  who,  at  the  very  first  moment  of  danger, 
rush  their  mounted  patrols  to  the  scene,  who  will  and  do  send 
their  National  Guard  to  stand  sentry,  to  risk,  and  if  necessary, 
to  give  their  lives  or  to  take  life  in  order  that  their  prisoners 
shall  be  protected,  no  matter  how  vile  the  crime  that  may 
have  been  committed.  They  are  concerned  more  deeply  thsm 
you  can  possibly  be  concerned.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
punishing  those  gtiilty  of  lynching,  and  they  have  almost 
eradicated  the  crime.  So  I  plead  with  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  seek  and  find  the  truth.  The  clouds  of  misin- 
formation will  dissolve. 

Seek  the  truth,  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  make 
and  keep  us  free. 

THE   BRXTSSIXS    COItTEREIfCE   AlfB    THE   AKESICAN    DELEGATES 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  rise  to  address  myself 
to  the  so-called  antilynching  bill.  In  the  few  moments  I  shall 
consume  I  purpose  expressing  what  I  feel  to  be  a  necessary 
consideration  to  enter  upon  at  this  time  upon  an  interna- 
tional phase  which  the  patriots  in  this  body  cannot  Ignore. 


However.  I  cannot  proceed  to  the  thought,  whatever  course 
it  takes,  •without  pausing  to  commend  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  the  address  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  iMrs. 
Graves  J  has  just  delivered  to  tins  body.  Its  excellent  plira.  e- 
ology.  the  artistic  manner  of  the  eiocuiion,  will  commend  it 
to  us  without  regard  to  whatever  may  be  our  views  upon  the 
fundamental  question  slie  protests  is  at  issue,  constitutional, 
as  we  call  it,  to  which  slie  addressed  hereelf. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  also  rejoiced  in  the  discussion  of  the 
eminent  Senators  upon  all  phases  presented  in  discourse,  all 
dcsennng  of  great  consideration.  I  am  pleased  to  note  my 
eminent  colleague  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Cx)mmittee,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  VandenbergI,  on  the  floor,  and 
should  be  very  pleased  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  \  Mr. 
Borah]  remains.  I  also  express  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  attention  accorded  me  when  all  are  advised  that  I  de- 
part from  the  debate  in  hand. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators  of  the  session,  a  sliort  while 
ago  the  President  of  the  United  States  found  it  a<in'eeable  to 
utter  to  the  world  a  desire  to  bring  the  nations  which  are  at 
war,  or  ai-e  in  conflict,  into  some  assemblage  from  which  there 
might  be  worked  out  some  policy  of  peace.  Along  this  line 
there  was  suggested,  by  those  who  seemed  to  favor  the  idea, 
that  these  nations,  important  nations,  which  are  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  influential  with  thase  which  are  involved, 
be  summoned. 

The  meeting  seems  to  have  been  settled  to  be  at  Brussels, 
in  Belgium,  but  we  gather  from  the  record,  I  deplore  to  say. 
that  that  meeting  has  proceeded  upon  the  very  same  lines 
which  destroyed  the  efficacy  of  a  meeting  that  was  held  at 
London  in  1933,  and  tlie  further  efficacy  of  that  splendid 
meeting  held  here  in  the  city  of  Washmcton,  under  the 
theory,  sirs,  of  disarmament,  and  peace  among  tliose  then  in 
conflict. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  for  reasons  which  we  need  not  enter 
upon,  as  only  speculation  can  be  indulged,  the  gieat  nations 
refused  to  invite  Germany  and  Japan,  who  have  been  in- 
terested and  involved  m  coaflici.  and  then  proceeded  to  cas* 
a  slight  UFK)n  uhe  nauon  known  as  Italy.  This  was  a  matter 
for  these  nations,  from  their  point  of  view.  I  dare  say,  wliai- 
ever  that  point  of  view  be.  But  speaking  for  myself — and 
here  I  know  I  speak  for  my  distinguished  colleagues  wi'hout 
any  distinction  of  party — that  it  will  be  assumed  that  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  when  we  invited  the  nations  to  a  con- 
ference, we  would  invite  them  all  upon  an  impartial  basis, 
that  we  would  not  a.ssume  to  condemn  one  and  call  it  a  a"inii- 
nal  and  call  it  to  the  bar  for  punishment  before  it  had  a  trial. 

The  eminent  nations  abroad,  however,  seem  to  find  it 
agreeable  to  adopt  another  course.  We  may  not  complam  of 
what  they  wish  to  do;  we  merely  recite  it.  But  flnaliy.  after 
arriving  at  an  understanding,  they  issued  tardily  an  invita- 
tion to  Japan,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  offensive  one 
to  Germany.  Then  Italy  is  invited  to  come  as  one  of  those 
wbo  are  ranked  as  of  the  "also  ran"  when  they  meet  and  iLs 
objects  have  transpired  into  history.  As  to  this,  tliese  na- 
tions uill  take  whatever  course  may  seem  appropriate  to 
their  judgment  and  justifiable. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  now  comes  the  news — 
on  Sunday,  and  now  of  today — as  published  through  the 
great  international  press,  as  well  as  eminent  papers  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  the  splendid  papers  in  my  own  city  of 
Chicago,  that  these  delegates  assembled  for  the  European 
nations,  having  seen  their  blunder,  turn  to  say  that  any 
error  was  the  blunder  of  the  United  States.  We  seem  to 
have  failed. 

The  intimation  is  that  the  PresidcJit  of  the  United  States 
did  not  call  these  omitted  nations;  that  he  it  was  who  did 
not  give  the  invitation;  that  these  accusmg  European  nations 
should  ncrt  be  held  responsible  for  an  omission  in  good  states- 
manship or  good  manners. 

I  invite  attention,  sir,  to  the  fact  Uiat  that  exact  thing 
transpired  twice.  When  we  failed  to  invite  a  necessary  na- 
tion to  one  meeting  which  was  held  in  this  land,  and  it  de- 
veloped   that    the    whole    proceeding    developed    a    nulLty, 
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promptly  the  charge  was  made  thjat  the  United  States  was 
responsible  and  accountable. 

I  sununon  you  to  note  that  I  wks  present  at  the  meetiing 
In  Genoa  when,  failing  to  invite  two  nations  at  that  time 
greatly  concerned,  the  charge  wa^  promptly  made  that  the 

come   in,  and  having   in 
done  looking  to  solve  the 


because  of  the  attitude  of 
failed.     Only  lately,  when 


United  States  having  refused  to 

nowise  authorized  anything  to  be 

problem,  therefore,  said  Mr.  Uojjd  George,  in  his  notable 

speech,  as  supported  by  other  speakers,  it  was  Impossible  to 

carry  on  the  objects  of  the  meeting 

the  United  States,  and  therefore  it 

I  attended  the  Geneva  meeting  of  I  he  League  of  Nations  setk- 

Ing  sanctions  on  Italy   for  advancing  on  Ethiopia  it  was 

charged  that  all  failed  because  ths  United  States  would  not 

endorse  and  approve  the  course  tjireatened  under  the  guJd 

ance  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  inviting  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  what  has  transpired.    An  eminent  gentleman,  one  of  the 


delegates  of  this  country.  It  appeals 
dent  and  present  in  behalf  of  the 
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designated  by  the  Presi- 
United  States,  is  stated  to 


have  Joined  in  this  'reprtmand  t3  Japan."  He  apparently 
fulminates  In  writing  a  suggestion  of  his  views,  carrying  with 
it  the  approval  of  the  condemnatic  n  which  two  great  nations 
of  Europe  have  uttered  as  to  two  of  these  nations  not  invited, 
for  these  not  having  "come  In." 

For  myself.  I  do  not  know  how  lar  authority  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  any  delegate  who.  re:)resenting  America,  should 
join  in  partnership  or  cooperation  wnth  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries In  either  their  desires,  their  preferences,  their  hatreds, 
or  their  general  animadversions  us  between  themselves  and 
some  other  foreign  country.     I    jnly  know  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  su  rgested  that  there  be  some 
gathering  in  the  name  of  peace  it  surely  could  not  have  been 
his  object,  speaking  in  behalf  of  :he  United  States,  to  start 
this  gathering  with  first  a  condemnation  of  one  or  any  of 
those  invited  to  join  in  the  conclave  for  the  purpose  of 
harmony  of  nations  and  peace  between  all  the  contestants. 
If  what  is  reported  be  exact  and  as  stated  in  the  public 
press,  I  cannot  but  see  that  our   listinguished  President  has 
been  misrejHTsented.  that  such  a   hing  could  never  have  been 
done  with  his  approval,  and  that  !  uch  action  in  nowise  meets 
with  the  approval  of  this  honorable  body,  or  of  ofBcials  in 
authority  in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFTICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
Mr.  LEWIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Fully  aware  of  the  acquaintance  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  with  foreign  affairs,  and 
conscious  of  his  long  and  honorab  e  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sena  e.  and  his  unusual  interest 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  I  shoild  like  to  inquire  of  him 
whether  or  not  he  has  requested  hat  the  Secretary  of  State 
exhibit  to  him  the  instructions  ^hich  went  to  the  so-called 
repiresentatlvc  of  the  United  Statt  s  in  the  recent  negotiations 
which  have  taken  place.  | 

Doubtless  the  Secretary  of  Stite  wciild  be  glad  to  reveal 
to  the  Senator  a  copy  at  least  cf  those  Instructions,  and  I 
commend  that  course  to  the  Senator,  if  he  has  not  already 
pursued  It.  I  am  always  entertiined  by  the  Senator,  I  am 
instructed  by  him.  and  I  am  anxi«  tus  to  hear  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  must  say  to  m;'  able  friend.  I  was  serving 
in  Germany  ran  a  matter  in  whicl  the  Government  had  some 
interest  when  the  particular  instructions,  whatever  they  were, 
were  given  by  the  President  of  he  United  States,  the  de- 
tails of  which  I  am  not  altogethei  cognizant  of  as  I  gathered 
It  from  the  foreign  press. 

I  have  seen  what  I  am  now  referring  to  at  so  late  a 
moment  that  I  would  not  have  hsd  time  to  address  myself  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  if  I  sou  ht  information  from  that 
particular  Department.  But  I  si  y  in  answer  to  my  learned 
friend,  who  is  a  member — and  lam  sure  a  very  potent  one — 
of  the  Foreign  Relatioris  Comm  ttee.  that  the  public  press 
invites  our  attention  to  the  fact  hat  our  Secretary  of  State 
is  not  in  the  city.    I  assume  thj^t  at  the  proper  time  such 


inquiry  as  the  Senator  suggests  will  be  made,  and  most  ap- 
propriately responded  to. 

I  refer  now  to  what  i.s  being  said,  coming  from  such  sources 
so  It  cannot  be  disputed  as  e.xisting  fact.  It  is,  sir,  that  in 
some  way  the  foreign  nations  are  assuming  to  hold  up  the 
United  States  before  the  civilized  world  as  the  one  country 
that  is  to  be  responsible  for  whatever  transpires  at  Brussels, 
after  it  is  intimated  and  clearly  seen  that  the  meeting  at 
Brussels  is  to  be  a  failure. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  cannot  see  how  these  eminent  diplo- 
mats at  Brussels  could  have  expected  any  other  result  than 
the  failure  of  the  nations  referred  to  to  come  to  the  confer- 
ence, since  at  the  very  beginning  the  conference  refused  to 
invite  them,  nor  could  they  have  expected  them  to  accept 
an  invitation  issued  after  the  conference  had  condemned 
them,  though  the  invitations  were  belatedly  extended  grudg- 
ingly as  in  spirit  of  welcome  or  cocperation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Drrrv  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  LEWIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
if  it  is  not  his  view  that  before  these  European  nations  use 
the  United  States  to  "•pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire"  in 
the  present  conflict,  and  before  they  plunge  us  into  another 
war  in  the  Orient,  they  had  better  pay  some  of  the  debts 
which  they  owe  us  from  the  last  war;  and  if  they  did  so 
they  would  have  more  svTnpathetic  con-ideration  at  this  time. 
Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  propriety  of 
the  expression;  and,  of  course,  as  everv-one  here  knows,  I 
have  so  often  risen  on  this  floor  to  sivo  cxpre.ssion  touching 
the  debts,  and  expressing  my  desire  and  my  insistence  that 
somethmg  be  done  to  pay  them,  that  my  able  friend  from 
Texas  knows  I  heartily  concur  in  hi.s  ronclusicn. 

I  am,  however,  coming  to  the  other  phase  that  we  cannot 
ignore.  I  invite  attention,  sir.  to  the  fact  that  in  the  World 
War  one  of  the  great  charges  made  against  Germany  was 
that  she  had  used  some  expr'.'^siun  to  the  effect  that  all 
treaties  were  but  "scraps  of  paper."  when  promptly  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  said  to  havo  uttered  the  expression  claimed 
that  It  was  an  expression  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
made  by  one  of  its  representatives  who  had  been  at  that 
time,  or  previously,  an  ambassador  in  that  land.  Promptly 
we  were  accused,  and  greatly. 

Then  came  from  another  European  the  charge  that  these 
people,  called  ■Germaiis,"  were  Huns,  barbarians,  and  had 
cut  off  the  fingers  and  hands  and  arms  cf  certain  of  the 
unhappy  victims,  wherever  they  w-Te.  This  charge,  too.  sir, 
was  gradually  circulated,  echoed,  and  published  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  as  coming  from  us. 

Sir,  that  may  or  may  not  have  contributed  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war;  but  we  who  live  in  a  land  where  there 
are  commingled  racps  and  nationalities  cannot  forget  that 
such  charges  did  awaken  a  feeling  of  great  hostility  on  the 
part  of  people  of  German  extraction  in  different  States  of 
the  Umon,  and.  of  course,  ill  feeling  would  arise  were  we  to 
have  made  such  assertions  of  crimes  against  a  people  who 
came  from  the  same  stock  as  their  ancestors. 

I  now  invite  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  if  these  emi- 
nent leaders  from  foreign  countries  shall  find  it  convenient 
to  continue  a  policy  under  which  we  can  be  charged  with 
offense  against  other  nations,  and  with  doing  something  by 
way  of  condemnation  of  their  course,  we  may  look  forward  to 
some  re^'aliation. 

I  beg  Senators  who  represent  the  Pacific  coast  to  pause  a 
minute  and  contemplate  where  they  are.  If  Japan  is  sincerely 
of  the  opin.on  that  we  have  joined  in  an  a.ssault  upon  her,  and 
that  we  have  proceeded  to  condemn  her,  after  calling  her  to 
court,  but  without  hearing  her,  lier  natural  instmct  will  be 
one  of  resentment  and  retaliation.  That  retaliation,  let  us 
understand,  may  take  its  course  by  an  expression  of  conduct 
either  as  against  the  Philippines,  in  which  we  have  great 
American  interests,  as  against  Hawaii,  or  against  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  that  m*ay  be  carr^'ing  supplies  to 
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China.  We  have  noted  that  there  has  been  no  declaration  of 
war  between  Cliina  and  Japan.  Thus  our  eminent  President 
has  not  acted  to  carry  mto  effect  the  terms  of  what  Uiay  be 
called  the  Neutrality  Act.  So  our  ships  have  the  right  to 
serve  China  or  Japan. 

We  may  readily  see.  therefore,  what  these  eminent  masters 
in  Europe  are  doing  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  If  they  are 
able  to  attach  to  us  the  blame  for  assault  upon  countries 
they  may  greatly  imperil  us.  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
suggested,  cause  us  to  be  precipitated  into  another  conflict. 

I  rise  to  say  that  if  these  foreign  countries  purpose  to 
place  upon  us  all  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  Brussels 
conference  and  decline  to  give  us  any  credit,  then  the  time 
has  come  when  our  honorable  President  could  most  appro- 
priately recall  his  representatives  and  tell  them  to  come  back 
to  America  rather  than  risk  being  misrepresented  or  having 
placed  upon  their  country  an  imputation  which  seems  to  me 
to  threaten  a  very  serious  situation. 

I  rise  at  Uiis  time  to  say  that  the  moment  has  arrived 
when  we  should  take  action  long  before  an  event  transpires 
that  may  call  for  a  much  more  serious  course  than  now  can 
only  be  uttered  in  expression. 

In  view  of  what  is  tran::piring,  the  President  himself  di- 
rectly, or  tlirough  the  Secretary  of  State,  should  take  action 
to  recall  our  representatives,  and  not  allow  himself,  either 
innocently  or  ignorantly,  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
charges  shall  be  made  against  us  or  those  who  represent  us 
which  may  lead  to  our  being  drawn  into  conflict.  They 
should  be  withdrawn  and  requested  to  come  home,  where  we 
can  at  least  conduct  our  affairs  in  America  in  behalf  of  the 
same  nations  freed  from  the  risk  which  now  seems  to  me  to 
be  surely  threatened  through  the  mistaken  course  of  those 
who  assume  to  speak  for  America. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LE-WTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONT^ALLY.  Deeply  conscious  as  I  am  of  the  knowl- 
edge cf  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  with  regard  to  war 
debts  and  international  affairs,  would  the  Senator  mind  tak- 
ing a  few  moments  of  the  Senate's  time  to  tell  us  how  it  is — 
we  all  want  fiscal  information  and  revenue  information — that 
these  European  governments  have  not  enough  money  to  pay 
us  even  a  fraction  of  the  interest  on  their  debts  to  us,  and 
yet  they  have  enougli  money  to  build  bigger  and  better 
battleships  than  ours,  and  to  maintain  armies  many  times 
the  size  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States;  yet  with  all  that, 
through  their  machinations  in  diplomatic  charmels,  they  are 
constantly  seeking  to  put  Uncle  Sam  out  in  front  in  the  next 
war  that  may  come  along,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  recognize  that 
in  the  law  of  psychology  and  physiology  there  are  many 
mysteries  difficult  to  unravel.  For  myself  this  is  one  of 
them.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  explain  why  nations 
which  have  taken  billions  of  monej'  from  us  should  decline 
to  pay  a  dollar  of  the  principal,  should  reject  the  interest, 
should  repudiate  the  obligation,  and  hold  us  before  the 
world  as  though  we  were  something  of  those  that  were  hold- 
ing up  a  nation  and  blackmailing  it  along  the  highways  of 
existence  because  we  ask  money  owing  by  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  how  these  could  afford  further  to  spend  their 
billions  upon  billions  in  the  attachment  to  themselves  of 
these  engines  of  destruction  of  civilization  and  mankind — 
of  those  living  under  what  Is  called  international  law  and 
justice.  They  continue  to  show  in  these  expenditures  that 
they  could  have  paid  us  something,  and  yet  they  decline  to 
do  so. 

I  answer  my  able  friend  that  to  me  It  is  a  mystery  which  I 
cannot  fathom.  I  would  that  the  distinguished  heads  of  our 
Government  would  give  it  a  little  consideration,  particularly 
so  just  now.  when  I  read  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  trade 
treaty  to  give  to  these  debtors  certain  precedence  and  advan- 
tages of  our  trade  without  regard  to  whether  they  pay  any- 
thing whatever  of  their  debts  long  due  us.  Therefore  I 
answer  my  friend  that  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all.  I  know 
only  that  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
daring  liberty  to  refer  to  the  whole  subject  more  fully  upon 
this  floor. 


At  this  particular  time  I  invite  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
the  fact  that  1  am  sUf^gestmg  to  honorable  officials  of  tlie 
State  Department  and  to  the  eiainent  President  of  the  United 
States  that  what  I  see  transpiring  is  directly  in  avoidance,  is 
directly  in  violation  cf  that  which  the  President  siu-ely  had 
intended,  and  if  it  shall  continue,  it  threatens  danger.  It 
means  some  disruption  of  friendsliip,  it  may  assure  a  very 
serious  result.  To  avoid  any  of  this  our  honorable  President 
may  seriously  consider  the  withdrawal  of  these  honorable 
gentlemen  rt.  presenting  him.  that  we  may  not  have  the  blames 
of  other  coi^ntries  put  upon  us,  and  that  we  may  contmuL'  to 
preserve  ourselves  in  peace  and  continue  unassailed  the  rights 
and  Liberties  of  the  United  States. 

PREVENTION  OF  ANT)  PUNISHMENT  FOR  LYNCHING 

The  Senate  resimied  consideration  of  the  motion  cf  Mr. 
Wagner  to  proceed  to  the  coiL-^ideration  of  the  bill  iH.  R, 
1507)  to  assure  to  persons  witliin  the  Jurisdiction  of  every 
State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  to  punish  the 
crime  of  lynching. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  at  this  time 
to  make  a  speech  or  attempt  to  advert,  except  briefly,  to 
what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  opprobrious,  the  most  un- 
called for,  and  the  most  vicious  attack  upon  a  section  of  the 
country  that  has  ever  been  made  m  our  history — and  that, 
too,  from  the  party  to  which  my  section  has  given  alle^^ancc 
during  all  the  disappointing  years  following  the  War  between 
the  States,  during  which  it  was  oi.ly  accidentally  placed  in 
power,  and  then  only  temporarily. 

I  have  risen  to  serve  notice  that  not  now,  when  other  mat- 
ters should  be  before  us,  will  I  discuss  this  infamous  bill,  but 
later,  when  it  will  be  before  us  imder  a  very  questionable 
procedure  of  this  body,  I  shall  address  myself  to  the  mea^ 
ure.  It  is  an  iniquitous  thing,  which  seeks  to  make  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  the  North  and  South  and  East  and 
West,  and  will  not  be  forgiven  in  the  course  of  the  next 
generation.  It  has  broken  what  up  to  now  has  l>een  an  in- 
dissoluble tie  between  what  was  called  the  northern  and  the 
western  democracy  and  the  southern  democracy.  The 
pressing  of  this  bill  by  the  so-called  leaders  of  democracy 
has  absolved  my  section  of  the  country  forever  from  alle- 
giance to  the  name  of  the  National  Democratic  Party  You 
cannot  make  anything  out  of  us  but  E>emocrats,  but  not 
Democrats  of  this  type. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  rose  to  say  was  that  when  th's  b  11 
shall  come  up,  as  it  will  come.  I.  for  one,  will  join  with  other 
southern  Democrats  to  filibuster  to  death  all  other  legisla- 
tion, if  by  doing  so  we  can  prevent  my  devoted  section  f.^om 
being  branded  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  this  bill 
would  brand  it. 

We  have  shed  otir  blood  for  less  than  this.  We  surely 
can  sacrifice  certain  legislation  if  by  its  sacrifice  we  may 
prevent  the  stigma  that  is  deliberately  planned  to  be  placed 
on  the  section  to  which  I  belong,  and  which,  please  God,  is 
more  civilized,  better  cultured,  and  certainly  better  educated 
in  the  amenities  of  life  than  are  the  sections  from  winch 
come  those  who  would  perpetrate  this  outrage  on  lis. 

The  very  terms  of  the  bill  brand  its  sponsors  with  igno- 
rance of  the  philosophy  and  the  social  and  intellectual 
standards  of  their  ancestors.  It  seeks  to  reflect  upon  the 
proud  section  of  the  country  whose  sons  have  been  the 
authors  of  and  the  defenders  of  that  which  made  America 
great.  Yet  all  history,  all  precedent,  and  all  decency  and 
all  attempts  to  make  a  common  country,  after  the  horrible 
spectacle  of  War  between  the  States,  must  go  down  t)efore 
the  desire  to  get  the  votes  of  an  unfcrtimate  and  inferior 
race.    That  is  all  the  bill  is  for. 

The  splendid  speech  made  by  the  lady  from  Alabama  i  Mrs. 
Graves]  this  afternoon  was  marvelous  in  its  eloquer^t  por- 
trayal of  the  imdeniable  facts.  She  analyzed  them  from 
every  standpoint,  and  stated  to  this  body,  supposed  to  be  a 
great  deliberative  body,  nothing  but  the  fundamenLai  prin- 
ciples of  jtistice,  equity,  and  the  relation  of  tiie  States  to 
the  Nation  and  the  Nation  to  the  States.  I  wondered  If 
she  really  realized  to  whom  she  was  talking. 
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Mr.  President,  this  bUl  would 
sluin  community  before  a  trial 
Disrobe  Jt.  let  It  stand  out  In  its 
an  attempt  to  appeal  to  an 
of  the  zood  name  and  the  good 
tlon  of  America.     I  repeat  that  al, 
South  ought  U)  band  together  to 
bill.    In  the  confusion  incident 
last  session  some  of  us,  perhaps 
the  mistake  of  putting  It  on 
bills  that  must  be  taken  up 
is  not  worthy  the  attention  of 
purpose  as  we  do.  every  real 
Government  ought  to  help  to 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President- 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  fro<n 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     The  Senate- 
Senator  ought  to  do  what  he 
whether  he  is  a  southern 
Senator.  I  take  It  that  the 
thinks  every  Senator  ought  to 
tatlcns  of  the  Federal  Government 
he  not? 

Mr.  SMITH.    Oh.  certainly 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Let  me  ask 
Uon.    At  present  where  is  the 
murder? 

Mr.  SMITH.    It  is  with  n  the! 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     It  is  within 
now   under   the   Constitution, 
from  them  and  given  over  to  the 
an  amendment  to  the  Constltu 

Mr.  SMITH.     It  is  not  a 
sustaining  the  b.ll.  if  it  should  be 
of  its  becoming  a  law;  it  is  a 
ment  of  the  Congress  for  poll 

What  is  the  use  of  mincing 
knows    what    its    purpose    is. 
Introduced  and  are  spor^sorlng  it 
It  would  take  to  buy  the  Negro 
munities  and  then  ask  Congresi 
so  that  they  may  buy  the  votes 
ate  my  section  to  accomplish  the 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    May  I 
Mr.  SMITH.    Yes. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    We  have 
make  such  an  appropriation,  hat^e 

Mr.  SMITH.    Certainly;  and 
them  to  come  in  frankly  and  sa; 
appropriation  to  enable  us  to  bu; ' 
of  the  south  side  of  Chicago 
erf  this  unfortunate  race  live  in 
let  us  see  how  much  it  will  cost, 
God's  sake,  do  not  attempt  to 
order  to  get  the  Negro  vote 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     In  the 
South  Carolina,  how  many  votes 
were  not  voters? 

Mr.  SMITH.    Not  one.    The 
the  nail  on  the  head:  and  yet.  to 
that  has  helped  demonstrate  to 
racy  is  possible,  that  a  dual  fom 
where  IzxliGated  and  indlviduali^n 
ticable.  certain  long-haired 
who  never  assumed  the  real 
XK>w  attempting  to  perpetrate 
charge  us.  whose  good  name  ii 
leslslatkin:   In  other  words. 
placed  on  tts  in  order  to  get  a  f  ev 
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the  Senator  from  South 
Texas? 


said  that  every  southiom 

suggested.    Regardless  of 

or  any  other  kind  of  a 

from  South  Carolina 

the  constitutional  lilmi- 
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States.  I 

he  States;  and,  if  It  be  there 
can    it   be    taken   away 
i^eral  Government  without 
of  the  United  States?  | 
question  of  the  Supreme  Conu-t's 
enacted;  it  is  not  a  question 
question  of  getting  the  endorse- 
reasons. 
'i^ords  about  it?     Everybody 
I    think    those    who    have 
ought  to  estimate  how  much 
vptes  of  their  respective  ccm- 
to  make  an  appropriation 
thout  attempting  to  huttiHi- 
same  end.     [Laughter.] 
intetrupt  the  Senator  again? 

he  constituticnal  power  to 
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S(  nator  from  Alabama  has  hit 

he  shame  of  this  great  body, 

doubtful  world  that  democ- 

of  government,  collectiivism 

where  indicated,  is  i>rac- 

and  short-haired  women 

responsibilities  of  life,  but  are 

a  dastardly  thing  as  this, 

jeopardized,  with  delaying 

r  would  let  this  tu-and  be 

Harlem  votes. 


So  far  as  I  am  c^nc*Tn'-'d.  I  represent,  m  part,  the  li:tle 
storm  center  of  the  United  States,  little  South  Carolina,  that 
pas.^ed  the  Nnllilication  Act  single-handed  and  silnnc.  and 
then  seC' ded.  I  do  n.)t  apologize  for  either  act,  because  it 
showed  the  gru  of  those  from  whom  I  descended.  The  same 
ccura2:e  is  m  us  now.  Noth:ns  is  done  in  malice,  but  our  self- 
respect  is  touched  for  the  d;ny  thmt;  of  getting  votes — and 
geitmg  thrm  from  where  and  from  whom?  I  imagine  those 
who  are  rryi:ig  to  get  them  are  about  on  a  par  w".:h  those 
from  wh'-m  they  would  b?  obtained.  Any  .set  of  men  that 
will  stoop  so  low  as  th:.s  are  no  higher  than  :h-  .source  from 
which  they  hope  to  draw  their  pohtical  strength.  They  are 
not  go.ng  to  get  away  with  it. 

Apa:n  t  my  own  family  a  crime  wa?  committed  that  would 
inname  the  heart  of  any  man.  I  saw  a  fathcr-m-law  80 
years  old  shot  to  death,  his  sen  shot  to  death,  that  son's 
bride  of  8  month.=i  shot  to  death,  and  a  poor,  young  Negro. 
who  had  belonged  to  c  rtain  members  of  my  family,  who 
attempted  to  defend  this  deftn^ele.ss  household,  had  his 
throat  cut.  Yei  I  and  those  of  us  whose  blood  and  the 
sanctity  <  f  wh  j.se  homes  were  jeopardized  believed  in  letting 
the  law  tak^.''  i:<  course. 

I  .nvite  the  author  of  this  bill  to  go  and  stay  where  we 
stay.  .siuTounded  bv  the  conditions  that  .surround  us.  and 
which  have  surrounded  us  since  the  day,-  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion. II  he  would  do  that,  in  place  of  trying  to  condemn  us, 
were  he  to  know  as  I  know,  and  a.s  every  other  southerner 
knows,  the  instuation  frr  thc^^e  outbreaks  of  lawles-sncss,  if 
he  had  a  drop  of  decency  m  him  he  would  take  off  his  hat 
in  honor  of  the  South  emerging  as  it  has  emerged  from  the 
more  prevalent  perpetration  of  this  deed. 

You  may  call  it  'humanitananism";  but  have  you  no  re- 
spect for  cur  officer.^,  have  you  no  respect  for  us? 

Mr.  President.  I  said  I  was  not  gomg  to  make  a  speech, 
and  I  am  not.     I  am  simply  serving  n'ltice  that  I  am  going  to 
do  everything  with  n  my  pow^r  to  keep  this  iniquitous  and 
unjust  stigma  from  being  pla<  ec!  on  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try.    What  gall.s  me  more  than  anything  eLse  is  that  it  comes 
fiom  the  so-called  D'^mocratic  Party,  which  we  have  loved 
and  which,  in  the  ciark  days  of  reconstruction,  was  our  pillar 
cf  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  a  fact  which  made  me 
feel  kindly  toward  eld  Tammany.     I  ihall  never  be  able  to 
pay  my  deb:  of  obligation  to  that  organization  which  stood 
between  us  and  the  death  of  our  civilisation. 
I       Senators  stand  here  and  quote  the  Constitution.     What  is 
I   the  Con.i.titutinn  to   a   man   who   is   hunting  votes?     What 
j  does  It  amount  to  with  him?     I  can  call  a  polecat  a  gera- 
nium, but  thaf  does  not  niak'">  him  any  less  a  polecat.     You 
may  call  this   humanirarianism,   but   it   is  no  less  a   vote- 
getting   .scheme.     We   all   knew    that.     If   a   certain   distin- 
gui.^hed  Senator  were  not  dead,  but  was  .still  in  this  body, 
I  should  like  to  quote  what  h'^  said   when  I  remionstrated 
wi*h  hirn  about  the  irjex-tmn  into  thi.'^  bndy  of  a  similar  bill. 
No  one  kn:iw,s  or  ran  know  how  \v«^  of  the  South  feel  about 
I   this  thing.     Mark  my  prediction i  If  this  bill  passes  and  be- 
1   comes  a  law  through  the  Supreme  Court  declaring  it  con- 
stitutional, ycu  will  have  injected  a  rift  into  the  ranks  of 
the  so-cal!',  d  Democratic  Party  that  all  the  bland,.shments 
of  the  next  generation  will  never  heal. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  sometimes  what  is  the  purpose  of 
the  treatment  being  accorded  the  South.  Tlie  two-thirds 
rule  in  national  conventions  was  abolished  and  v;e  were 
eliminated  frcm  any  participation  in  »he  naming  of  a  Presi- 
dent. You  are  ab<uit  to  pass,  and  perhaps  will  pass,  an 
hour  and  wage  b..l  \\h.ch,  in  the  r->c:udcscent  state  of  my 
section,  will  crucify  u.  Now  you  come  along  and  say,  "You 
are  not  comc)etent  to  protect  your  pri.- oners":  and  so  the 
great  purified,  siibl. mated,  glorified,  crimc-riddcn  New  York 
and  her  collaborating  S\ate.  those  two  peaks  of  morality  and 
of  political  and  social  pur.ty,  must  not  only  shed  their  light 
on  poor  benighted  Sjuth  Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the  South, 
but  must  send  their  gifted  peace  officers  down  there  to  help 
us  eliminate  lynching  and  promote  racketeering.  1  Laughter.] 
Mr.  President,  I  am  taking  up  the  time  oi  another  south- 
erner. 
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Mr  OVERTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  >1eld? 

Mr   SMITH.     Ye.s;  I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  Senator  has  lived  all  of  his  years 
in  the  South.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pro- 
tect the  Negro  from  the  cnmcs  that  are  committed  upon  him 
by  the  people  of  the  South.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator, 
what  is  the  attitude  of  the  South  toward  the  Negro  race; 
whether  the  South  is  not  the  best  friend  of  the  Negro  race 
that  is  found  in  any  section? 

Mr.  SMITH.  O  Mr.  President,  that  goes  without  saying. 
As  a  baby  boy  I  was  nursed  m  the  arms  of  a  Negro  woman, 
whom  I  loved  as  devotedly  as  was  po.ssible.  Then,  later  en. 
old  Uncle  Bill,  who  lived  to  be  103  years  old,  was  my  shelter 
in  the  time  of  storm.  Many  a  time  my  father  would  lead 
me  around  behind  the  house,  where  there  was  an  old  privet 
bu.sh  that  I  have  hated  from  that  day  until  this.  It  grew 
jast  the  right  length  of  sprouts  to  "teach  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot."  He  would  take  me  around  behind  the  house 
in  order  to  better  the  condition  of  my  soul  and  morals  by 
the  apphcation  of  the  hickory;  and  old  Uncle  Bill,  whom 
my  father  revered  and  respected  more  than  he  did  any 
other  man.  wotild  just  walk  up  without  a  word  and  deliver 
me  from  the  hand  of  the  slayer.  Oh,  I  loved  him  with 
devotion. 

The  South  knows  the  Negro,  and  knows  his  limitations. 
I  state  before  this  body — and  I  dare  any  of  you  to  go  down 
and  investigate,  that  since  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
that  in  certain  cases  involving  Federal  jurisdiction  Negroes 
must  be  on  the  jury,  when  the  Negroes  themiselves  have  a 
case  they  will  take  you  aside  and  say,  "Do,  for  God's  sake, 
get  me  the  best  white  men  you  can  on  the  jury."  Is  it 
not  so? 

Down  in  the  section  from  which  we  come  the  Negroes  are 
tieated  ju.st  as  justly,  and  more  understandingly,  than  by 
these  gentlemen  up  I^forth.  We  do  not  call  them  "mister" 
and  "mistress."  because  they  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
us  "marstcr"  and  "ml.stress."  We  do  not  take  them  into 
fellowship  with  tis  in  the  home  or  in  the  school,  because 
it  IS  dangerous.  You  know  it.  I  know  it.  But  give  the 
Negro  a  school  to  himself,  a  church  to  himself,  and  treat 
him  fairly,  and  the  relation  between  the  races  has  grown 
more  amicable  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  Pass  this  bill, 
and  you  will  be  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  about  to  put  us  in  this  position: 
Here  is  the  party  to  which  we  have  given  allegiance  and  for 
which  we  have  suffered.  Though  defeat  after  defeat  came, 
we  still  were  loyal  to  the  principles  of  democracy.  You  are 
about  to  put  us  in  the  position  that  was  described  by  the 
Negro  preacher  who  had  more  knowledge  of  the  sound  of 
words  than  he  did  of  their  m.eaning.  He  said  to  his  congre- 
gation. "Tliere  air  but  two  roads.  One  leads  'way  up  to  per- 
dition and  th^  other  'way  down  to  degradation."  A  Negro  in 
the  congregation  said,  "Say  that  apain.  parson."  He  said, 
"I  sa.d.  there  air  but  two  roads.  One  leads  'way  tip  to  per- 
dition and  the  oth.er  one  "way  down  to  degradation."  The 
Negro  said.  "My  God!  If  dat  be  true,  dis  nigger  takes  to  the 
woods!"     I  Laughter.  1 

Here  in  the  home  of  our  friends,  so-called,  we  are  threat- 
ened with  the  most  humiliating  expre.~slon  of  the  other  part 
of  the  country  that  ever  was  conceived  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Why,  it  v;as  bom  in  the  heat  and  passion  just  subsequent  to 
the  Civil  War. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senate  is  going  to  pass  this  South-baiting, 
South-humiliatmg  measure.  I  wonder  if  it  is.  If  we  who 
love  the  Constitution  and  love  fair  play  and  decency,  whether 
we  are  Southerners  or  not,  can  prevent  it,  the  bill  wiU  not 
pass  before  the  time  arrives  for  another  election  and  calling 
together  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  bill  comes  up  I  hope  to  make  some 
extended  remarks  regardiniz  it. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  after  the  impassioned  ap- 
peal of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith],  who 
has  long  and  ably  served  his  country  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  has  grown  gray  in  its  service,  and  after 
the  very  brilliant  presentation  of  the  demerits  of  this  bill 
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by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ;Mr?  Gn.iVEsl,  who  held  the 
"list'ning  Senate  to  command."  and  at  the  conclusion  of  ulnv-e 
remarks  the  Senat-crs  properly  burst  into  applau.sc.  I  should  be 
willing  to  submit  this  motion  without  any  argument,  resting 
it  upon  the  prestmation  made  by  ihe  Senator  from  Alaban;a 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  if  I  did  not  feel  that 
the  judgment  of  Senators  l-.as  largely  been  fiirmed  in  refer- 
ence to  this  motion  and  this  bill,  and  if  I  did  not  feel  that 
it  is  a  duty  which  I  owe,  as  one  who  has  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent  a  Southern  State,  to  expre.ss  to  the  Senate  my 
disapproval  and  condemnation  of  this  measure 

The  bill  is  directed  not  against  the  sovereign  States 
throughout  the  Union  but  agamst  the  Soulhern  States  tif  the 
Union.  It  is  so  framed,  its  phraseology  is  such.  Us  terms 
have  been  so  carefully  couched,  that  it  is  intended  to  apply 
solely  to  the  Southern  States.  It  is  not  intended  to  enforce 
due  proce.ss  of  law  throughout  the  United  Slates.  It  is  not 
intended  to  punish  officers  who  are  derelict  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty  m  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  not  uiifnided  to 
enforce  ^he  due-process  clause  of  the  Constitution  by  pro- 
tecting the  poiSons  and  property  of  people  generally  through- 
out the  United  States:  but  it  is  so  framed,  as  I  shall  under- 
take to  show  the  Senate  in  a  few  minutes,  that  it  will  affect 
only  the  ofTicers  of  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  BONE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yiild'' 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  have  heard  that  suggestion  made,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  number  of  times.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  that  would  exclude,  for  instance,  the 
State  of  Washington  from  its  application?  Suppose  a  man 
were  lynched  in  the  State  of  Washington,  does  the  Senator 
suggest,  or  do  these  who  share  his  Mews  suggest,  that  the  law 
would  not  apply  to  the  State  of  Washington?  What  language 
is  there  in  the  bill  which  would  make  it  apply  to  only  one 
section  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  0\'ERTON.  I  perhaps  have  not  developed  my  argu- 
ment sufQciently  for  the  Senator  to  grasp  it.  The  bill.  I  say, 
in  reply  to  the  Senator,  is  predicated  upon  an  interpretation 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  under 
that  interpretation  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  presumed 
to  authorize  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  fourteenth 
amendment  provndes  in  effect  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

If  we  desire  seriously  to  give  effect  to  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  why  is  not  the  bill  so  framed  that  when  a  sheriff 
of  any  county  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  derelict  in  the 
protection  of  any  person,  regardless  of  whether  such  person 
be  a  criminal  or  an  innocent  man,  the  sheriff  should  be  ame- 
nable to  the  provisions  of  the  law?  Why  is  it  so  framed  tliat 
it  requires  the  existence,  first,  of  a  mob,  which  is  d"fined  to 
be  three  or  more  people:  that  the  mob  shall  by  violence  take 
some  man  charged  with  an  offense  or  convicted  of  an  olItn.se 
frcm  the  hands  of  the  ofEcers  of  the  law.  or  that  the  oflicers 
of  the  law  fail  to  pros'^cutc  those  who  are  engaged  :n  such 
violence?  Why  does  the  bill  apply  only  to  cases  of  iliui 
character? 

If  we  are  to  have  due  process  of  law  throughout  the  United 
States  by  congressional  enactment,  why  should  not  the  bid 
mcke  any  peace  o^cer.  the  Governor  of  any  State,  any  .sheriff, 
deputy  sheriff,  chief  of  i^oiice,  policeman  responsible,  not 
simply  in  cases  of  murder  of  criminals  by  mobs  but  where  the 
peace  ofllcer  fails  to  protect  any  person,  innocent  or  pUiHy 
of  crime,  or  to  protect  anyone's  property  safeguarded  under 
the  due-process  clause  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  BONE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  aga.n? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  my  question  as  plain 
as  I  should  have  made  it.  If  a  mob  is  formed  in  any  State 
in  the  Union,  and  that  mob  is  guilty  of  the  thing  forbidden 
by  this  bill,  the  law  would  then  apply  to  any  State  of  the 
Union,  I  take  it,  under  the  Senator's  explanation  of  the 
bill.  It  may  be  regretful  that  a  piece  of  legislation  does  not 
take  in  all  categories  of  crime;  I  would  not  want  to  argue 
that   aspect  of   it   with  the   Senator,   because    I   might    be 
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tempted  to  agree  with  him:  but   rithin  the  specific  limita- 


tions of  the  bill,  the  presence  o 


man's  person,  the  doing  of  violence  to  his  person — those 
limitations  apply  to  all  States  of  the  Union  under  the  li>ill. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     No. 

Mr.  BONE.  The  Senator  objects  because  the  bill  does  not 
apply  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  bill  does  not  undertake  to  hold  any 
officer  liable  because  a  mob  mains  or  kills  any  person 


Mr.  BONE.     No;  but  what  I  ani 


will  not  apply  differently  by  reas>n  of  geographical  consid 
Motions.    If  a  man  were  lynched   n  San  Pranciiico,  the  same 
lule  of  law  would  have  to  be  appljed. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BONE.    That  is  what  I 
impression  has  been  left,  and  I 
because  it  probably  legally  is  not 


a|m  getting  at.  A  difTerent 
think  that  is  regrettahle, 
he  case. 


I  take  it  that  the  purpose 

that  it  is  to  get  at  lynch - 

agree  with  the  Senator,  as 


las  been  looked  upon  as  nn 


Harkwr  as  red  sis  froiDiing 
Government  cannot,  under 


Mr.  OVERTON.  I  shall  ask  tie  Senator  to  stale  to  me 
frai\kly  why  It  is  that  this  bill  is  so  framed  that  it  does  not 
make  an  officer  of  the  law  rcspo  isible  where  any  person  is 
killed  or  property  is  destroyed  e  ther  by  a  mob  or  by  any 
individual  and  the  officer  is  dere  ict  in  his  duty? 

Mr.  BONE.  Since  the  Senate  r  asks  me  the  question,  I 
am  not  the  author  of  the  bill,  bu 
of  the  bill  has  been  made  evident 
Ing,  one  single  specific  offense, 
a  lawyer,  that  there  are  many  iffenses,  and  I  think  every 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  been  a  prosecuting  attocr.ey 
will  agree  that  law  violation  is  a  bad  thing  and  an  im- 
moral thing,  but  the  specific  pur  x)se  of  the  bill  we  are  dis 
cusstng.  whether  good  or  bad,  14  to  get  at  the  one  specific 
offense  of  bmchlng. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     Why? 

Mr.  BONE.    Because  lynching 
abhorent  thin?.    That  Is  the  reaion  for  it. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Because  lync  ling  for  the  most  part  oc- 
Gtu^  down  in  the  Southern  States . 
cemed,  there  may  be  any  mmiba*  of  strike  riots  in  Wash- 
iDStcn.  and  men  may  be  murde-ed,  but  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Federal  Qovemment  caniiot 
Gangsters  may  commit  murder  jpon  murder  in  the  stiTcts 
of  New  York,  they  Dxay  drench  l^s  sidewalks  with  blood  and 
make  the  waters  of  New  York 
wine,  but  the  strong  arm  of  the 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  reach  o  at  and  touch  that  situation. 

The  point  I  was  making,  I  mtj  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Washiiigton,  is  that  the  triU  hai  becxi  carefully  framed  so 
aa  to  make  only  the  officers  in  i  k)utheni  States  responsible 
for  failure  to  afford  due  protection  to  person,  life. 
profMrty. 

Mr.  CONNAIX.Y.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator  recaD  that  in  the  labor 
disputes  growing  out  of  the  strfkes  in  Chicago.  Cleveland, 
and  other  places,  many  men.  I 
some  eight  or  ten  labor  pickets  ^ere  shot  down,  and  that  no 
one  has  ever  yet  been  tried  or  irraigned  for  those  crimes? 
Does  not  the  Senator  abo  know  t  uit  peace  officers  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  were  shot  down  an<j  kilted  In  the  same  kind  of 
clashes  In  these  States  which  low  desire  to  regulate  the 
South?  Bot  there  is  no  appeal  here  to  have  the  Federal 
Oovemment  take  over  that  dtus  tion. 

Does  not  the  Senator  know  tJiat  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington In  the  past  year  there  l^ave  been  maritime  strikes 
directed  and  guided  by  an  alien, 
shed?  And  yet  Senators  are  unwilling  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  come  In  and  take  jurisdiction  of  those  crimes. 
but  specifically  exempt  them  ui^er  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
and  aim  Its  shafts  at  a  small 
Republic,  and  that  alone. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  Senator  from  Texas  Is  correct,  and 
what  he  says  bears  oat  exactly  t^  e  point  I  made  In  my  open- 
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a  mob.  the  seizure  of  a 


getting  at  is  that  the  lav; 


and 


bag  remarks.    Along  the  line  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  let  me 


mt  gallant  section  of  this 


the  coDtrlbutlon  made  by 
nead  to  the  Senate  a  state- 


mcnt  made  by  Mr.  J,  Warr-^n  Madden.  Ch.airman  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Rela^.o;--.'^  P^rard.  at  a  conference  of  the  mayors 
throuphcut  ;he  United  Si^t  '6.  held  here  the  other  day  at  the 
Mayllower  Hotel.     Th:.s  u  ihe  newspaper  report: 

Madden  rhar."d  th:\'  officials  In  some  cities  had  deliberately 
fru.jtratcd  ihe  cp'.-rauoii  ol  the  Lahor  Relations  Ac. 

Tliis  is  a  n?u-spaper  account  cf  what  Mr.  Madden.  Chair- 
man of  the  Nat..;r.al  Labor  Relations  Board,  sa;d.  The  arti- 
cle continues,  quoting  Mr.  Madden: 

MnyhTn  miird  rou.s  a??ault.  and  kidnaping  h?v*'  been  com- 
mitted wth  im7ur.lty  in  some  cities  agai:i.';t  .American  citizen* 
■whose  only  offense  hits  bo  n  that  they  are  union  >:.rganizers. 

Does  the  bill  reach  that  situation?  Persons  may  take  a 
union  organizer  and  murder  him.,  and  as  far  as  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  concerned  they  will  not  be  amenable 
to  prosecution:  and  no  ciTicer  of  the  county  in  which  the  act 
occurs,  or  the  municipality  in  which  :t  occurs,  will  be  re- 
.sponsible.  Why?  Bf^cause  the  union  orgrani.^er  is  innocent 
of  the  comimission  of  any  crime:  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  measure  there  musf  be  a  murderous  a.vsault,  mayhem,  or 
the  killing  of  someone  who  is  charfred  with  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  or  Is  sti.'^pecied  of  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
before  any  of  the  officers  of  the  State  government  may  be 
haled  before  the  bar  of  the  Federal  courts. 

If  we  are  soins?  to  enforce  this  article  of  the  Constitution, 
if  we  are  going  to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amendment,  if  we 
are  going  to  make  responsible  ofucers  of  the  law  who  are 
derelict  in  their  duty  in  protecting  persons  and  property  and 
life,  why  is  it  that  wp  extend  the  provir.on  only  to  those  cases 
where  criminals  are  involved?  I  a^k  tlic  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  is  espousin.ir  and  advocating  the  enactment  cf  this 
bill,  "shy  the  police  '::Ticrrs  in  the  Sta'e  of  New  York  may 
stand  by  and  see  an  innocent  man  beaten,  ma.med,  or  killed, 
and  it  is  not  undertaken  throuph  the  terms  oI  the  bill  to  hold 
those  ofiicers  cf  the  law  responsible  and  make  tiiem  ajnenabie 
to  Federal  justice? 

Tiie  Sonator  from  New  York  does  not  answer,  but  I  will 
answer  for  him. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr.  Pre.sidenr.  will  t.he  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Is  the  Senator  referring  to  the  statement 
by  Mr.  Madden? 

Mr  CVTRTON.  I  am  referring  not  only  to  the  statement 
by  Ml-.  Madden,  but  to  tlie  fact  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  sheriffs,  and  mayors  and  pc>hce  ofiicers  and  all  enforce- 
ment officers  might  stand  by  and  see  an  innocent  man  shot 
down  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  make  no  effort  at  all  to 
apprehend  his  attackers  or  prosecute  them  or  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  they  would  not  be  responsible  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill.    Why  is  it? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  do  not  know  of  such  a  case;  but  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  extend  thus  lepislaticn  to  some  other  types 
of  crime,  he  certainly  shall  have  no  resistance  from  me. 
As  I  stated  before,  however,  this  is  a  bill  which  deals  with 
the  subject  of  lynching. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  because  I  think  the  bill  is  unconsti- 
tutional, and  I  am  opposed  to  the  philosophy  and  the  theory 
of  it,  because  I  believe  the  States  alone  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  reference  to  these  matters.  I  will  tell  the  Senate 
why  that  is.  in  my  opinion — and  if  I  am  wrong,  the  Senators 
who  are  espousing  the  bill  may  correct  m.'\  If  Senators 
would  undertake  to  prepare  a  bill  that  would  make  any 
ofEcer.  any  Governor — as  thLs  bill  does  under  certain  circimi- 
stances — any  Governor,  any  district  attorney,  any  sheriff,  any 
marshal,  any  policeman  respon.'=ible  t)ecause  he  has  failed 
in  the  pCTformance  of  his  duty  where  the  right  of  any  in- 
dividual under  the  Cons'ilution  has  been  violated — if  Sena- 
tors would  undertake  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  make  aU 
State  officers  throuchout  th^  United  States  responsible.  tJiey 
know  that  the  capacity  of  those  State  officers  for  gettin.;? 
votes  is  such  that  many  of  those  Senators  would  never  return 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  So.  Mr.  Prerident.  when  the  bill 
in  its  title  declares  that  its  purpose  is  to  assure  to  persons 
within  the  jurisdiclicn  of  every  State  the  equal  protection  of 
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the  law.  it  states  scmrthing  that  the  bill  iL-^olf  does  not  bear 
out.  It  is  so  framed  that  acts  of  violence  cognizable  under 
the  bill  must  be  committed  against  those  charged  with  or 
iu.-pected  of  crime. 

If  a  union  organizer  .goes  into  some  county  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  undertakes  to  organize  an  industry,  and  his 
presence  is  not  de>ired,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  a  mob 
is  formed,  and  they  take  him  out  and  beat  him  and  maim 
him  and  get  him  out  of  the  community,  he  does  not  come 
within  the  protection  of  this  bill.  He  does  not  come  under 
the  broad  aegis  of  the  protection  of  our  Federal  Governmienl. 
because  the  union  organizer  has  not  committed  any  cnm.e. 
But  if  in  connection  with  anyone  who  has  committed  a  crime 
or  who  is  charged  with  a  crime  or  suspected  of  a  crime  an 
ofTicer  of  the  law  fails  in  his  duty  referred  to  in  the  bill,  that 
officer  is  criminally  resp>onsible. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  certain  areas  down  South — and 
perhaps  there  are  .such  areas  in  other  States — in  which  there 
exists  a  sort  of  implied  zoning  ordinance.  It  is  not  a  legal 
ordinance,  but  it  is  accepted  by  the  community.  The  com- 
munity may  be  a  rural  one  populated  by  white  people.  Tliey 
want  It  to  remain  a  white  community.  They  do  not  wish 
any  of  the  Negro  population  to  reside  m  that  community. 
Suppose  a  Negro — a  law-abiding,  peaceful  citizen — goes  into 
that  community,  and  because  he  violates  that  self-consti- 
tuted zoning  ordinance  a  mob  forms  and  takes  him  out  and 
beats  him  or  hanss  him:  that  action  does  not  come  under  the 
provisions  of  thi.s  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  deliberately  so 
framed  it  that  it  will  not  affect  the  peace  ofiicers  generally 
throughout  the  United  Slates  and  particularly  in  their  own 
respective  States.  It  will  not  make  them  responsible  for 
their  derelictions  m  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  car- 
rying out  the  due  processes  of  the  law  and  giving  piotec- 
tion  to  citizens  generally  m  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
That  15  what  the  Constitution  declares  the  people  arc  entitled 
to  have.    It  says: 

Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  ol  Lit.  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law. 

Not  "any  criminal,"  not  "any  one  suspected  of  crime." 
but  "any  person" — 

Nor  deny  to  any  p^rj-on  withi.n  Its  jurl'^diction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law 

Senators  from  States  other  than  Southern  States,  in  fram- 
ing this  bill,  were  careful  that  it  should  not  affect  any  of 
the  officers  in  their  respective  States,  so  careful  that  they 
actually  and  deliberately  and  expressly  excluded  acts  of  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  gangsters  and  acts  of  violence  in  con- 
nection with  labor  troubles  and  labor  riots.  Are  not  laborers 
entitled  to  protection  imder  the  due  process  of  law?  Be- 
fore the  laborer  can  come  under  the  protection  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  is  it  necessary  for  hini  to  have  committed 
a  crime  or  to  be  suspected  of  a  crime? 

Let  us  take  a  United  States  attorney  in  the  Statp  of  New 
York  who  has  been  vigilant  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals. 
He  has  committed  no  cnme.  but  gangsters  want  to  get  rid 
of  him.  They  lay  in  wait  for  him.  They  m^urder  him.  The 
law-enforcement  ofiicers  are  derelict  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty  in  apprehending  the  gangsters,  in  prosecuting 
them,  and  in  having  them  convicted:  but  they  do  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  because  the  district  attor- 
ney has  not  been  guilty  of  the  commission  of  any  crime. 

So,  in  order  that  the  terms  of  the  bill  may  apply  only  to 
the  South.  It  is  so  framed  as  to  protect  the  criminal,  but  it 
will  not  protect  innocent  persons  in  their  lives  and  liberties 
and  it  will  not  protect  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property.  If  they  want  to  enforce  by  statute  the  due-process 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  why  do  not  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
protect  the  big  industries  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property? 
Do  not  they  come  under  the  due-process  clause?  Does  not 
the  due-process  clause  apply  to  property  as  well  as  to  persons? 
But  there  is  not  a  single  provision  in  the  bill  that  can  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  manner  meeting  a  situation  where  sit-down 


strikers  take  possession  of  a  plant  and  deprive  the  lawful 
owner  of  the  enjoyment  of  hrs  property. 

I  say  the  sponsors  of  the  b.ll  are  not  undertaking  to  enfcrre 
the  due-process  clau.se  of  the  Constituiion  upon  which  tliey 
claim  to  ba^e^his  bill,  but  they  have  und-rtaken  to  frame  a 
bill  which  they  think  will  hold  up  the  Si-uiii  to  scorn  and  to 
contempt  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

So  much  for  the  first  portion  of  the  title  of  the  b.U.  What 
is  the  second  portion  cf  the  title? — 

And  to  punish  the  crime  of  lynching. 

That  is  the  full  title  of  the  bill. 

To  assure  to  pcrscn.s  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  every  P'nt»^  t:;e 
equal  prcteotion  ol  the  laws  and  to  punish  the  crime  of  lyiicl.iiig 

Where  i.-:  there  a  single  pronsion  in  the  bill  ihat  under- 
takes to  punish  the  lynchers?  In  this  bill  which  a  Senate 
committee  has  presented  to  the  Senate  for  enactment  and 
mo^'ed  tor  its  immediate  consideration,  in  this  bill  that  is 
gloriously  titled  a  bill  to  assure  to  ail  persons  within  the  juris- 
diction of  every  Stat.>  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  to 
punish  the  damnable  and  nefarious  crime  of  lynching,  where 
is  there  any  kind  of  a  provision  that  arraigns  the  IjTichcr 
him.self  before  the  bar  of  Pedpral  ju'^tice? 

I  will  ask  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  W.\gver] 
to  state  whether  there  is  any  provision  in  the  bill  that  affects 
the  lyncher,  that  brings  him  to  condign  punishment :  and  if 
there  is  no  such  provision,  why  is  there  not'' 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  rather  than  have  the.^e  tc- 
and-fro  questions  and  answers.  I  prefer  in  my  own  time  to 
cover  the  entire  subject,  and  perhaps  will  answer  the  different 
questions  which  have  been  rai.'^ed  by  Senators. 

Mr.  0\^RTON.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Yoik  a 
question  that  can  be  answered  categorically  Is  it  becaase 
he  thinks  any  provision  that  woulc  undertake  to  make  the 
lyncher  responsible  criminally  under  the  Federal  la.v  would 
be  uncon.'-tituticiial'' 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Not  at  all.  I  am.  ad\oca'inc  th.e  legi.'-ialicn 
because  I  am  convinced,  and  I  think  I  will  convince  the 
S'"nator  from  Louisiana  when  the  time  mmes.  that  so  far  as 
the  Constitution  is  concerned,  we  are  complying  this  proposed 
legislation  with  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  understand  tha^  is  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  so  far  as  ih.e  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  but  dors  he  take  the  po.sition  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  enact  a  law  to  punish  the  lyncher'' 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  would  want  to  think  about  that.  The 
Federal  Government  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  can 
compel  the  States  by  legislation,  or  the  Supreme  Court  can 
do  so.  as  it  lias  done  without  any  Federal  legislation,  to  see 
to  it  that  equal  protection  is  given  by  the  State  to  every  person 
withm  the  State.  It  is  under  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  proposed  legislation  is  justified. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Still,  that  does  not  answer  the  question  I 
propounded. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  not  the  Senator  from  L<-)Uisiana 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  as  written  does  not  punish — 
of  course,  he  has  already  said  so — the  men  who  go  out  and 
make  up  the  mob  and  commit  the  murder  but  punishes  the 
innocent  people  who  are  at  home  tending  to  their  own  busi- 
ness and  trying  to  uphold  the  law,  and  it  does  so  by  putting 
a  penalty  of  $10,000  against  the  county  and  making  the  in- 
nocent taxpayers  pay  that  penalty,  while  the  guilty  men  who 
participated  in  the  mob  walk  the  streets  free  of  any  penally 
of  any  kind? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  understand  that  distinction  is  made  m 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  So  far  as  prosecution  of  the  individual  is 
concerned,  that  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  States. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Why  is  not  the  other  matter  for  the 
States  as  well? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Because  the  State  is  obligated — but  never 
mmd.    The  time  will  come  when  I  shall  discuss  that.    The 
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Stat«  is  obUgat«d  under  the 
Senator  tnows  it  as  well  as  I  do. 
xhe  law  to  all  the  persons  withi^ 
State  fails  in  that  duty  it  violates 
Ccmtitution.    That  is  true  whethet 
the  East,  the  Middle  West,  or  the 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Then  I  go 
a  while  ago:  Why  is  it  that  this 
only  those  who  are  charged  with 
Why  Is  it,  when  an  innocent  m4n 
that  your  bill  does  not  come  in 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 
suspend  here,  or  would  he  rather 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  should  like 
from  Kentucky,  provided  I  do  not 


h  amendment,  and  the 
o  give  equaJ  protection  of 
that  State.     When  the 
a  provision  of  the  Federal 
the  State  is  in  the  North, 
South, 
to  the  question  I  asked 
protection  is  thrown  aromnd 
the  commission  of  crime? 
is  murdered  by  a  mob, 
protect  him? 
does  the  Senator  wish  to 
conclude  tonight? 

yield  now  to  the  Senator 
lose  the  floor.  I 


ba;k 


ai  d 


to 


ACEICDT.TXTKAL 


Forestry 
bll. 
e&r  lest 


charm 


;r.\ 


moment  — ; 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    B4r.  President, 
tive  sessioaa  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
mlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
its  labors  on  the  agricultural 
desire  to  report  the  bill  at  the 
it  taken  up  for  consideration  on 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
Euithorlzed  to  submit  his  report 
contemplated  recess  of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President, 
to  cooperate  with  the  able  leader 
Senate  that  when  a  report  is 
measure  must  go  over  1  day  for 
bers  of  the  Senate  an  opportunity^ 
the  report.    If  I  should  comply 
tunlty  would  be  had  by  Senatot-s 
Monday.     I  think  it  is  wise  to 
broken  practice,  and  therefore  I 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  Presiden 
hold  his  objection  for  a 
hold  it  permanently — I  will  say 
report  tomorrow,  the  bill  and 
for  the  study  of  Senators  over 
afford  them  more  time  than 
Monday  and  let  the  bill  lie  over 
request  should  be  granted,  the 
its  report  until  noon  on  Monday 
have  to  be  printed,  and  It 
afternoon  before  Senators  coulkl 
seems  that  not  only  would 
Senators  would  have  more  time 
report  if  the  Senator  from 
objection. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President, 
mittee  on  A^culture  and 
if  the  bill  will  be  ready  to  report 
That  would  bring  It  into  Sundaj 
could  not  be  printed,  or  the  bil 
Monday.    The  rule  to  which  I 
the  Senate,  and  we  have 
I  think  it  leads  to  better  leglslaU 
than  if  another  course  were 
the  soundness  of  my  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 


before  moving  an  exacu- 

am  advised  that  the  Com- 

will  conclude  tomorrow 

It  is  the  commit  Uee's 

possible  date  and  have 

Monday.    Therefore  I  ask 

an  of  the  committee  be 

i)n  the  measure  during  the 


Ore|(xi 


Fores  xy 


conformed 


on 


K-UCm'lVE 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that 
consideration  of  executive 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and 
consideration  of  executive  business 


busin<ss 


NO\'EMBER    19 


RFI.TKT 


I.S  there  objection? 
I  always  find  it  a  pleasure 
but  there  is  a  rule  of  the 
nade  by  a   committee    the 
he  purpose  of  giving  Mcm- 
to  study  the  biU  and  read 
i^th  this  request,  no  oppor- 
to  study  the  bill  baiore 
fbUow  the  rule  and  the  un- 
just object, 
if  the  Senator  will  w.th- 
and  I  hope  he  will  with- 
that  if  the  committee  shc'Uld 
report  would  be  available 
week  end;  and  that  ^^-Duid 
to  make  the  reporl  on 
until  Tuesday.    Unless  this 
committee  could  not  make 
and  the  report  would  then 
would  be  late  in  the 
obtain   copies   of   it.     It 
be  a  saving  of  time  but 
to  study  the  bill  and  the 
would  not  insist  on  his 


th? 
th; 
sin  iply 


prot'ably 


[  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 

and  I  doubt  very  much 

until  late  tomorrow,  if  Uhen. 

In  that  event  the  report 

as  modified,  issued,  until 

hive  referred  was  adopted  by 

to  it  for  many  years,  and 

and  more  thorough  situdy 

Being  convinced  of 

therefore,  I  must  object. 

Objection  is  heard.         j 


fd  owed. 


SESSION 


the  Senate  proceed  to  the 

ss. 

the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 


rUHJUTlVB    KESSACKS    KXmRES 

The  PREBIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Durrr  in  the  chair)  laid 
before  the  Soiate  messages  from  the  President  of  the  Ulxited 
States  submitting  sundry  nominfUions,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  cmunlttees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  rec^ved,  see  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings.) 


THE    CALEND.'\.R 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  be  no  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk   will  slait    m   order   the   nominations 

on  the  E-xecutive  C  lit-r.dar. 

riEDEH.^L    EMERGENCY    .^?MrNI?TR  «TION    OF    PUBLIC    WORK? 

The  legislative  clerk  r-:ad  the  ncminaticr.  of  Maurice  E. 
Gilmore.  of  New  York,  to  tx^  regional  director,  region  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OIT^CER.  Without  cbjcction,  the  nom- 
ination IS  confirir.cd. 

The  legislative  titrk  read  the  nomination  of  Robert  A. 
Radford,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  regional  director,  region  rv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  ncniination  of  Claude  C. 
Hcckiey.  of  Oroenn.  to  be  resrional  director,  region  VII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nommation  is  confirmed. 

WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 

The  lecrlslative  clerk  read  the  nommation  of  Robert  J. 
Dill,  of  Florida    to  be  State  administrator  for  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout  objection,  the 
nomination  1.=^  confirmed. 

That  concludes  the  Executive  Calendar. 

LECISIATTVE    SESSION-  -ORDER    OF    BrSINESS 

The  S-:'n.ite  r'-"'?umed  lecri.^la'ive  scs.^inn. 

Mr  WAGNTIR.  Mr.  Pr',-:dcnt,  so  that  I  m:^y  be  informed 
a.'-  to  the  program  of  legislation,  the  S^'nator  from  K'^ntucky 
does  not  expect  that  the  farm  bill  v.-i:i  be  taken  up  on 
Monday^ 


M- .  BARKLEY.     N' 


indrr  *h"  ru!<\  in  view  of  th":*  objec- 


tion of  the  Senator  frc.m  Oreu^n,  t.h.'  r.cncul'ur'^l  b'll  cannot 
be  tp.k'-^n  up  )n  M'>nday,  and  therefore  the  present  order  will 
ccntinue. 

Mr.  CONNALLY      Mr   President,  will  th':'  S^-na^or  yield? 

Mr.  BAPKI  EY      I  yield. 

M:-.  CG>-N'.-\I.LY  What  is  the  purpo^^e  of  the  S^na^or  from 
Kentucky  with  r^^Iatinn  to  tak.ns?  u;)  tlie  calendar  on 
Monday'' 

Mr.  B.ARKLEY.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  take  it  up  on 
Monday. 

Mr.   CONNALLY 
calendar. 

Mr.  BARKLEY. 
many  bills  on  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY. 
the  last  se-ssicn. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  We  cleaned  up  nearly  all  the  uncbjccted- 
to  bills  at  the  last  st.-:o.uu,  and  no  new  bills  have  been 
reported. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Bes.d^'S.  there  is  a  ponding  motion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  YCc,  there  is  a  m'tion,  that  is  all,  jtist 
a  motion,     l Laughter.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I   move  tha^    the   Senate   take  a   recess 

until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  wa^  agreed  to.  and  'at  5  c  clock  and  5  minutes 
p.  m.>  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  Monday,  November  22, 
1937,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


There  are  a  great  many  bills  on  the 

I  b€-g  the  Senator'.s  pardon,  there  are  not 

Tlicre  are  all  the  bills  that  v.-ent  over  at 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nomi-iatirns  received  by  the  Senate  Ncyoemhcr  19 

(legislatnx  day  of  Nni^-'''ibt'r  16>.  1937 
Assistant  Genehal  CotrssEL,  Bureau  of  Internal  Rfvekue 
John  Phillip  Wenrhel.  of  W^ishington,  D.  C,  to  be  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  place 
of  Morrison  Shafroth,  resigned.  iMr.  Wenchel  is  now  serving 
under  temporary  commission  issued  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate.) 

Colxectors  of  Internal  Revenue 

F.  Roy  Yoke,  of  Morgantown.  W.  "Va..  to  be  collector  of 
Internal  revenue  for  the  district  of  West  Virginia  in  place 
of  Walter  R.  Thurmond,  resigned. 
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Arthur  D.  Re^-nolds,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  to  be  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  in  place  of 
James  R.  Landy.  removed. 

(These  officers  are  now  serving  under  temporary  commis- 
sions issued  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.) 

Ptjblic  Health  Servici 

Dr.  Wixom  S.  Sibley  to  be  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  to  rank  as  such  from  September 
22,  1937.  (Dr.  Sibley  is  now  serving  under  temporary  com- 
mission issued  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.) 

Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Lt,  George  W.  McKean  to  be  Ueutenant  commander,  to 
rank  as  such  from  October  1,  1935. 

Lt.  'Jr.  Gr.)  Simon  R.  Sands,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant,  to  rank 
as  such  from  May  15,  1936. 

Joseph  William  Naab,  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such 
from  September  20.  1937. 

Corliss  Bancroft  Lambert  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such 
from  September  20,  1937. 

Victor  Edward  Bakanas  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such  from 
September  20.  1937. 

James  Mcintosh  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such  from  Sep- 
tember 20,  1937. 

Maynard  F^ing  Young  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such  from 
September  20.  1937. 

Harold  Land  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such  from  September 
20.  1937. 

Mark  Alexander  Whalen  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  .'■uch 
from  September  20,  1937. 

William  Frederick  Cass  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such  from 
September  20.   1937. 

Roger  Miles  Dudley  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such  from 
September  20.  1937. 

Albert  Fi-eeman  Wayne.  Jr..  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such 
from  Septeniber  20.  1937. 

Che>ter  Irwin  Steele  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such  from 
September  20,  1937. 

Clarence  Henry  Waring,  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such 
from  September  20.  1937. 

Clement  Vaughn.  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such  from 
September  20,  1937. 

Paul  Edwin  GelefT  Prins  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such  from 
September  20,  1937. 

Christian  Walter  Peterson  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such 
from  September  20.  1937. 

Robert  Jessup  Clark  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such  from 
September  20,  1937. 

Edward  Prest  Chester.  Jr..  to  be  ensign,  to  rank  as  such 
from  September  20.  1937. 

Larry  Lee  Davis  to  be  en.sign,  to  rank  as  such  from  Sep- 
tember 20,  1937. 

Ensign  'Temporary)  Fred  P.  Nichols  to  be  ensign,  to  rank 
as  such  from  August  12.  1937. 

Ensign  'Temporary)  Theodore  P.  KnoLl  to  be  ensign,  to 
rank  as  such  from  August  12,  1937. 

Ensign  'Temporary)  Nelson  C.  McCormick  to  be  ensign, 
to  rank  as  such  from  August  12,  1937. 

Ensign  'Temporary*  Rank  M.  McCabe  to  be  ensign,  to 
rank  as  such  from  August  12,  1937. 

(These  officers  are  now  serving  under  temporary  commis- 
sions issued  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.) 

Appointments  in  the  Regular  Army 

To  be  Judac  Advocate  General,  iinth  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral, for  a  period  of  4  years  from  date  of  acceptance,  uith 
rank  from  December  1.  1937 

Col.  Allen  Wyant  Gullion.  Judge  Advocate  General's  De- 
partment, vice  Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  W.  Brown,  Judge  Advocate 
General,  whose  term  of  ofQce  expires  November  30,  1937. 


To  he  Chief  of  Eiigincers.  with  the  rank  of  major  acneral  for 

the  period  of  4  yean:  beginning  Oct  >ber  IS.  1937.  -'Vith  rank 

from  October  18.  1937 

Col.   Juban    Larcombe   Schley,   Corps   of   Engineers,    vice 
Maj.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Markham.  Chief  of  Engineers,  whose 
term  of  office  expired  October  17.  1937. 
To  be  Chief  Signal  Officer,  unth  the  rank  of  maior  acnrral. 

for  the  period  of  4  years  beginning  October  1,  1937,  u'lth 

rank  from  October  1.  1937 

Col.  Joseph  Oswald  Mauborgne,  Signal  Corps,  vice  Maj. 
Gen.  James  B.  Allison.  Chief  Signal  Officer,  retired  September 
30,  1937. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Walter  Evans  Prosser,  Signal  Corps,  from  November 
1,  1937,  vice  Bng.  Gen.  Perry  L.  Miles,  United  States  Army, 
retired  October  31.  1937. 

TEMPORARY   RANK   IN   THE   AIH    COrPS 

To  be  cr,Ionel  irith  rank  from  Oct  .her  12    1937 
Lt.  Col.  John  Chilton  McDonnell. 

To  be  colcmel  icith  rank  from  December  1.  1337 
Lr.  Col.  Roy  Messick  Jone.s 

To  be  lieutencut   co'.nncls  jvith   rank  Jrom   October  12.  1937 

Maj.  Lester  Tliomas  Miller. 

Maj.  Arthur  B?e  McDaniel. 

Maj.  Francis  Murray  Brady. 

Maj.  Arthur  Edmund  Eastcrbrook. 
To  be  lieutenant   colonel  nith   rank   from   Oetob(V   19    1937 

Maj.  Warner  Bcardsley  Gates. 

To  be  lientenant  colonel 

Maj.  Ira  Clarence  Eaker.  vice  Lt.  Col.  Roy  M.  Jones,  Air 
Corps,  nominat'jd  for  appointment  a.=  temporary  colonel.  Air 
Corps. 

To  be  major  with  rank  from  October  11.  1937 

C:ipt.  Jack  Greer. 

To  be  majors  with  rank  from  October  12,  1937 
Capt-,  Guy  Kirksey. 
Capt.  Thcma?  Herbert  Chapman. 
Capt.  John  Michael  McDonnelL 
Capt.  An^icr  Kobbs  Foster. 
Capt,  Harry  Hobson  Mills. 
Capt.  Edwin  Sullivan. 
Capt.  John  Raymond  Drumm, 
Capt.  Oliver  Kendall  Robbins. 
Capt.  John  Raglan  Glascock. 
Capt.  Charles  Gage  Brenneman. 
Capt.  George  Vardeman  McPike. 
Capt.  Gforge  Good  Cressey. 
Capt.  Clarence  Edgar  Crumrme. 
Capt.  Ru->sell  Hay  Cooper. 
Capt,  Ray  L.  Owens. 
Capt.  Jchn  Sherman  Gullet. 
Capt.  Henry  Guy  Woodv>-ard. 
Capt.  John  Ross  Morgan. 
Capt.  Ro.'^coe  Caleb  Wriston. 
Capt.  Charles  Edwin  Thomas,  Jr. 
Capt.  Jam.es  Bumer  Jordan. 
Capt.  James  Cole  Shively. 
Capf.  Jam^'S  Culver  Cluck. 
Cap:,  William  Noel  Amis. 
Capt,  Harold  Hibbard  Carr. 
Capt.  Rufus  B(  n.iamin  Davidson. 
Capt.  Stanton  Thoma.'-  Smith. 
Capt.  Evers  Abbey, 
Capt.  Joseph  Popenjoy  Bailey. 
Capt.  Clarence  FYost  Horion. 
Capt.  RajTnond  Rudolph  Brown. 
Capt.  William  John  McKiernan,  Jr. 
Capt.  Edwin  Ray  McRejmolds. 
Capt.  David  Glenn  Lingle. 
Capt.  Robert  Morris  Webster. 
Capt.  Sigmimd  Franklin  Landers. 
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Capt. 
Capi. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 


Milo  Neil  Clark. 
Harrison  Gage  Crocker 
Ned  Schramm. 
Jesse  Anthoixy  Madara^ 
Edward  Morns  Robbiiif. 
To  be  major  with  rank  ^vm  October  13.  193 
Capt.  Jack  Clemens  Hodgson 
To  he  majors  with  rank 
Capt.  Stanley  Mllward  Umstcbd. 
Capt.  James  Weston  Hainmo:|id. 
Capt.  Charles  Backes. 

To  be  major  ipith  rank  j 
Capt.  Ray  Guy  Harris. 

To  be  rhajor 
Capt.  Pardoe  Martin,  vice  MaJ 
nominated  for  appointment  as 
Air  Corps. 

CORPS   or    IMCINEKRS 

To  he  second  lieutenants  voith  rank  from  September  20 

Second  Lt.  Allan  A.  Blather^ick 
serve. 

Second  Lt.  Willuun  George  Vlan  Allen 

Second  Lt.  Jack  Alban  Gibbj 

Second  Lt.  Ernest  Cortland 
Reserve. 

Second  Lt.  Lavonne  Edwin  Ccix.  Corps  of  Engineers  Reserve 

Second  Lt.  Charles  V.  Ruzei 
serve. 

Second   Lt.    Ilcimes   Fieldin|r 
Corps  Ref^rve. 

Second  Lt.  Ward  Hamilton  ^^a  Atta.  Coast  Artiliory  Corp 
Reserve. 

Henry  Ccttrcll  Rowland,  Jr. 
Naval  Reserve. 

F.rst  Lt.  Erland  Alfred  Tilln 

Second  Lt.  Joseph  Anthony 
Reserve. 

Second  Lt.  William  Davis 
Reserve. 

Second  Lt.  John  Allan  Mor^son.  Infantry  Reserve. 

Second  Lt.  Walter  Orville  ^eale.  Jr..  Corps  of  Engineers 
Reserve. 

Second  Lt,  John  Andrew  Aitgair.  Infantry  PwOscn-e. 

To  be  second  lieutenant  wUh  ]ank  from  September  22.  1931 

Second   Lt.   John    Dean   Helm,   Jr..   Corps    of   EngSnec 
Reser\'c. 
To  be  second  lieutenant  vith  iank  from  September  29 

Second  Lt.  Paul  Henry  Lanj^ler 

To  be  second  lieutenant  witf 

Second  Lt.  Earl   Harrison 
Reserve. 
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November  19 


from  October  14,  l:t37 


rom  October  21.  17' 37 


Ira  C.  Eaker.  A!r  Corps, 
emporary  lieutenant  colonel, 


2937 
Corps  of  Engineers  Kc- 

Infantry  Re^ervr 
Corps  of  Engineers  Rssep.e. 
Adams,  Corps  of  Engineers 


Jr.,  Corps  of  Engineers  R  - 
Troutman,    Coast    Artillery 


of  Washington,  D.  C,  ensign, 

an.  Infantry  Reserve.     • 
Smedilo.  Corps  of  Engine :rs 

Murphy,   Corps   of  Engineers 


To  he  first  lieutenants  uAth  rank  from  Sej:tcviber  1.  1937 


First  Lt.  John  Boyd  Coates.  , 


First  Lt.  Byron  Edward  Polio  zk.  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 
First  Lt.  William  Donald  Preiton.  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 
First   Lt.   Winston   Himter  [Vanghan,   Jr..  Medical   Corps 
Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Richard  Patrick  Mdson,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 
First  Lt.  Daniel  Joseph  Shee  lan,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 
To  be  first  lieutenants  with  rank  from  Octdbtr  1.  1937 
First  Lt.  Claude  Benjamin  W  tiite.  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 
First  Lt.  Joseph  Edward  Cannon,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 


1937 
Signal  Corps  Reserve. 
rank  from  October  8.  1937 
Williams,  Corps   of   Engjlneers 


CORPS 


r..  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 


First  Lt.  Donald  Edgar  Carle 


First  Lt.  Thomas  Donald  Mc<  iJarthy ,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 
First  Lt.  James  Bernard  Seaman,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 


DEWTAt 

To  he  first  lieutenants  irith 


Medical  Corps  Reser\'e. 


CORPS 

roTiJt  from  Ammst  27. 


1937 


First  Lt.  Robert  Donald  John  son.  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 
First  Lt.  Bernard  CharlCo  Hiimmon.  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 
First  Lt.  Artliur  Nicholas  Krs  cht.  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 


To  b:  first  I  :-LLena'\ts  uu'Ti  rank  from  October  1.  1927 

First  Lt.  Maurice  Coop<  r  Harlan,  I>>ntal  Corps  Reserve. 

r.r-  ■  L:   W.i::am  Har'jid  Dny.  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 

Fir.-t.  Li.  Mariin  Fiecicxick  Sullivan,  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 

Capt.  Glynn  Bryan  Widncr,  DtntaJ  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  K:cl:ard  II  '::ry  Cciri^iUian.  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 

F.r^t  Lt.  Janie,-  O'Neil  Mitch'']],  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Ci^arles  Kenneth  Rci;er,  Dental  Corps  Resene. 

Capt.  Georqe  Hem--  Timke.  Jr.,  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 

F;r.t  Lt.  Clyd^  Dan  ford  Oatman,  Jr.,  Dental  Corps  Re- 
serve. 

F  r:t  Lt.  J;.r::e.-  Sh.ru  Pl^?,  Dental  Corps  Re;cr\-e. 

Firs:  Lt.  Til  -ii.a-  J.tir.:-  Hacen.  Dental  Corp?  Reserve. 

Pir'^t  Lt.  W^.r.iam  Brooks  Simms.  Dental  Corp.s  Reserve. 

F.rst  Lt.  Carlos  Francis  Schue.'^sler.  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 

FiT^t  Lt.  Marshall  Clenimon  Clerk,  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 

F::\>:  Lt.  John  E'l'zt'ne  Rnn^'Lian.  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Fiedf  rick  Reuben  Corbin,  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 

F.r^t  Lt  Fr-'ctr;  k  li^nry  Richardson.  Jr.,  Dental  Corps 
Reserve. 

F.r  t  Lt    H-  :iry  Stuart  Carroll.  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  I>)nald  Bl..ss  Lenkerd,  Denial  Corps  Reserve. 

F.r.5t  Lt.  Fra:ik  Garv-y  E  •Iton.  Dental  Corps  Reserve. 

'  VETERINARY    CORPS 

To  bf  first  lieiUenant  with  rark  f^o^i  October  1,  1937 
Capt.  Er.rl  G'\s,:  K^nfiilmn.  V.'terinary  Corps  Rf^serve. 

Tij  be  first  lituUrianl  ivitii  rarik  fruvi  October  29,  1937 
Fir-t  Lt.  Jihn   Ker.i.eth  Allen,  Veterinary  Corps  Reserve. 
Appoi>rrTiE>rrs    py  TR\NsyER.  rN  the  Regt-l.ar  Army 

TO     ^DrrTlM    l."VT:R\L'S    EEPAPTMrNT 

Capt.  Charl.'S  Carl'cn  Ca vender.  Infantry.  August  25, 
1937.  with  '■a:.':  timi  Aui^u,  t  1,  lJ35. 

Capt.  Albert  Gillian  Kelly.  Infantry,  September  13,  1937. 
wi*h  rank  from  .\Licu.^t  1.  1935 

Capt  Che.rl's  Raeburne  Landon,  Infantry,  September  25. 
1937.  -A-i'Ii  raiiK  fn.-ni  At;-:u.,t  1.  1935. 

Capt  N'?w^  )n  Farrasut  MeCurdey,  Cavalry.  September  1. 
1937    vith  rank  frnni  Au^u.^t   I.  1935, 

Capt.  Frank  Martin  Snuih.  Infantry.  September  1,  1937, 
with  rai.k  from  S.'pterniocr  3.  19"J4. 


TO  QrVKTTlRM.ASTrR    CORPS 

Maj     Eugene    P.U'r    Htnry    Compel.    Chemical    Warfare 

•v   1937,  V,  i-h  ra:,k  l"r-;.m  Aurust  1,  1935. 


Service.  Au.tu. 


Maj.  FaiTacut  r-.rry  Hall.  Infantry.  October  11.  1937,  with 
rank  from  Jun-'  11,  1929. 

Maj.  Wilbur  Yii-x>^  McR'ynulri.^,  Ii.fantry,  September  17, 
1937.  with  rani:  fr- m  August  1.  1935. 

Maj,  N\Tman  Minus.  Infantry,  September  2.  1937.  xith 
rank  from  Septfmber  1,   1934. 

Maj.  Gecrg"  Corbett  Pilkmeton.  Infantry,  October  26,  1937, 
w:»h  rank  from  .^ueiis*  I.  1935. 

Capt.  Pvobvrt  Earle  B'.air,  Liifantry,  September  10,  1937, 
rvith  mnk  from  Au^as*  1.  1935, 

Capt.  Harry  Grattan  Dcvdall.  Lnfantry,  August  24,  1937, 
MTith  rank  frcm  August  14,  1934 

Cao'.  Maik  Chr.,t.un  NefT  Infantry,  AiiTd.^-t  28,  1037,  with 
rank  from  October  1.  1934 

Capt.  Jack  EUmund  Ryeroft.  Infantry,  with  rank  from 
October  1.  1934 

Capt.  Charles  Elford  Smith,  Infantry.  October  11,  1937, 
with  rank  from  Au::u~t  1,  1935, 

First  Lt.  Charlf^  Green*'  Calloway,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
November  11,  1937,  wiih  rank  from  November  1,  1934. 

'  TO   riNANCE   DEPARTMENT 

Capt.  Stephen  Bowen  E'kms,  Infantry,  August  31,  1937, 
with  rank  from  Ap.il  13,  193.!. 

TO  ORDNANCE   DrPAPTT.rrtNT 

First  Lt.  Phillips  Waller  Sm.Lh.  CavaL-y,  October  IG.  1937, 
with  rank  from  Auguiit  1.  1935. 
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Infantry,  October   1, 
,  Cavalry.  October  1, 
October  1,  1937, 


TO   SIGNAL    CORPS 

Capt,  Maurice  Place  Chadwick,  Reld  Artillery,  September 
13.  1937.  with  rank  from  July  1.  1935, 

TO    CHEMICAL    WARFARE    SERVICE 

Capt.  Thomas  Adam.s  Doxey,  Jr.,  Field  Artillery.  September 
10,  1937,  with  rank  from  August  1,  1935. 

TO    FIELD    ARTILLERY 

First  Lt,  Louis  Mortimer  deLisle  deRiemer,  Cavalrj',  Octo- 
ber 6,  1937.  with  rank  frcm  November  1,  1934, 

TO   AIR    CORPS 

Second  Lt.  John  Knox  Arnold,  Jr..  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
October  1.  1937.  with  rank  frcm  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Wallace  Conrad  Barrett,  Infantry,  October  1, 
1937.  with  rank  frcm  June  12.  1936. 

Second    Lt.    John    Millon    Bartella,    Lnfantry,    October    1, 
1937.  with  rank  frcm  June  12,  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Fredrick  Bell.  Cjast  Artillery  Corps.  October  1, 
1937.  with  rank  from  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Carl  Kenneth  Bowen.  Jr..  Field  Artillery,  Octo- 
ber 1.  1937.  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Second   Lt.   Edward   Lawrence   Parsons   Burke,   Infantry, 
October  1,  1937.  with  rank  from  Jun'^  12.  1936 

Sicond    Lt.    Richard    Henry    Carmichael,    Field    Arliilery, 
October  1.  1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Second  Lt.  George  Paul  Champion. 
1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Albert  Patton  Clark,  Jr. 
1937.  with  rank  from  June  12.  1936, 

Second  Lt.  Cecil  Edward  Combs,  Cavalry, 
with  rank  from  Jime  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  William  Ellerbe  Covington.  Jr..  Infantry,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1937,  with  rank  from  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Laurence  John  Ellert,  Infantry.  October  1,  1937, 
with  rank  from  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  Dean  Gapen.  Field  Artillery,  October  1, 
1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936, 

Second  Lt,  Frank  Walter  Gillespie,  Coast  Artillery'  Corps, 
October  1,  1937.  with  rank  from  June  12.  1936, 

Second  Lt.  Carl  Theodor  Goldenberg,   Infantry,  October 
1.  1937,  with  rank  from  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  William  Russell  Grohs.  Cavalry,  October  1,  1937, 
with  rank  from  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Ernest  Samuel  Holmes,  Jr.,  Infantry,  October 
1,  1937.  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Clark  Lewis  Hosmer,  Infantry,  October  1,  1937, 
with  rank  from  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Seward  William  Hulse,  Jr.,  Field  Artillery,  Octo- 
ber 1.  1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Second   Lt.   William    Wesley   Jones,    Infantry,   October    1, 
1937,  with  rank  from  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  John  Richard  Kelly,  Infantry,  October  1.  1937, 
with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Second  Lt.  William  Levere  Kimball,  Infantry,  October  1, 
1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Second  Lt.  William  Garnett  Lee,  Jr.,  Infantry,  October  1. 
1937.  with  rank  from  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  William  Maurice  McBee,  Infantry,  October  1, 
1937,  with  rank  from  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Charles  Milton  McCorkle,  Field  Artillery,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1937,  with  rank  from  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Dwight  Oliver  Monteith,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
October  1,  1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Second  Lt.   Joseph  James  Nazzaro,  Infantry,   October   1, 
1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Conrad  Francis  Necrason,  Signal  Corps,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Carl  Mosby  Parks,  Infantry,  October  1,  1937, 
with  rank  from  June  12,  1935. 

Second  Lt.   Turner  Clifton   Rogers,   Infantry,   October   1, 
1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Jay  Dean  Rutledge,  Jr..  Field  Artillery,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 


Second  Lt.  Von  Roy  Shores,  Jr.,  Infantry.  October  1,  19:57, 
with  rank  frcm  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Norman  Calvert  Sptncer.  Jr.,  Field  Anillery. 
October  1,  1937.  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Second  Lt.  Charles  Barnard  Stewart  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
October  1.  1937.  with  rank  from  June  12.  1936 

Second  Lt.  Frederick  Rey.oold.-^  Trrrell.  Field  Ainillery. 
October  1.  1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936, 

Second  Lt,  Clinton  Utterback  True,  Infantry.  October  1, 
1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936, 

Second  Lt,  James  Walter  Twaddell,  Jr..  Cavalry.  October  1, 
1937,  wath  rank  from  June  12.  1936. 

Second  Lt,  Clinton  Dermott  Vincent.  Field  Artillery,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1937,  with  rank  from  June  12,  1936. 

Promotions  in  the  Regular  Ap.my 

To  be  colonels 

Lt.  Col.  Frank  Keet  Ross,  Field  Artillery,  from  Septem.ber  1, 
1937. 

Lt.  Col.  Oral  Eugene  Clark,  Infantry-,  from  September  1, 
1937. 

Lt.  Col.  Allan  Clay  McBnde,  Field  Artiilerjy  from  Septem- 
ber 1.  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  Herman  Kobbe.  Cavalry,  from  September  4,  1937, 

Lt.  Col.  John  Norton  Reynolds  Air  Corps,  from  October  1, 
1937. 

Lt.  Col.  Leonard  Craig  Sparks,  Field  Artiilerv.  from  Octo- 
ber 1.  1937. 

Lt  Col.  Rufus  Foote  Maddux,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  from 
October  1,  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  Lincoln  Beaumont  Chambers.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
from  October  1,  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Hale  Stutesman.  Infantrj-,  frcm  October  1, 
1937. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Alden  Crane,  Field  Artllierv,  frcm  October  1, 
1937. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Ashley  Warden,  Quartermaster  Corps,  from 
November  1,  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  Frank  Melvin  Kennedy.  Air  Corps,  from  November 
1,  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Thomas  Harris,  QuarteiTnaster  Corps,  from 
Novemiber  1,  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Tucker,  Infantry,  from 
Novemb:r  1,  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  Marion  Ogilvie  French,  Infant r>',  from  November 
1,  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  Frederick  Almyron  Pr.nce,  Field  Artillery,  from 
November  1.  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Mather,  Ordnance  Department,  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  George  William  Carlyle  Wluting,  Infantry,  from 
November  1,  1937. 

To  be  lieutenant  cclonels 

Maj.  Fay  Brink  Pnckett,  Field  Artillery,  from  Septem^bcr  1. 
1937. 

Maj,  Calvin  DeWitt,  Jr.,  Cavalry,  from  September  1    1937. 

Maj.  Lucien  Samuel  Spicer  Berry,  Cavalry,  from  September 
1,  1937. 

Maj.  Victor  WiUiam  Beck  Wales.  Cavalr>',  from  September 
1,  1937. 

Maj.  William  Earl  Chambers,  Infantry,  from  September  1. 
1937. 

Maj,  Joseph  Merit  Tully.  Cavalry,  from  September  4,  1937, 

Maj.  James  deBarth  Walbach,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  from 
October  1,  1937. 

Maj.  Warner  William  Carr.  Infantry,  from  October  1,  1937. 

Maj.  Hugh  Mitchell,  Signal  Corps,  from  October  1,  1937. 

Maj.  R/)bert  LeGrow  Walsh,  Air  Corps,  from  October  1.  1937. 

Maj.  Richard  Mar  Levy.  Adjutant  General's  Department, 
from  October  1,  1937. 

Maj.  Thomas  Lj'le  Martin,  Infantry,  from  October  1,  1937. 

Maj.  Geoffrey  Prescott  Baldwin,  Infantry,  from  October  1, 
1937. 
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Maj  Kwnwth  Macomb  Halpfine,  Infantry,  from  October  1. 
1937. 


Maj.  Oeor^  Sidney  Andrew. 
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Cavalry,  from  October  1.  1937. 


Maj  Roland  Paget  9iueK.  ifieW  Artillery,  from  Oct^Aer  1, 
1W7 

Maj  Ellicott  He-wes  Preelan^.  Co<ist  Artillery  Corps,  from 
November  1.  1987. 

Maj.  Spencer  Albert  Towns^nd,  Cavairy.  from  November 
1    1937 

Maj.  Richard  Clark  Birmingham,  Infantry,  frcwn  November 
1.  1937.  I 

Maj.  James  Cornelius  Rudd^U,  Coast  ArtiDery  Corp$,  from 
r7ov«nber  1.  1937. 

Maj  Thomas  Green  Pejrto^,  Cavalry,  from  November  1, 
1337. 

Maj.  Joseph  Hamilton  Grajnt,  Infantry,  from  November 
1,  1937. 

Maj.  Joseph  James  CHare  Infantry,  from  November  1, 
1937. 

Maj.  ArthifT  Monroe  Effis.  Iiifantry.  from  November  I,  1987 

Maj.  Maurice  Levi  Miller.  In'antry,  from  November  1,  1937. 

Maj  Jtmtus  Henry  Houfht^,  Air  Corps,  from  November 
1,  1937. 

Maj.  Abram  Vortices  Rine«)Bon.  Jr..  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
from  November  1,  1937. 

To  be 

Capt.  Robert  Jesse  Whatlej . 
Ut37.  SMbjeot  to  examinatioQ  ipguired  by  law. 

Capt.  Ira  Robert  Koenig, 
1037. 

Capt.  Raynor  Carey,  Field 
lfi37. 

Capt.  Harrle  Dean  Whitco^b  Riley,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
fkXMQ  Sepiember  L  1637. 

Capt.  Philip  Schneeberger, 
1637. 

Capt.  Leon  Henry  Richmoncj. 
1.  LA37. 

Capt.  Victor  Guminski  Schniidt,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  from 


Capt.  Edward  Frederick  Prt  nch.  Siimal  Corps,  from  October 
6.  1937. 

Capt.  Lotha  Aujru.'^t  9muh,  Air  Ccrps,  from  October  19, 
1937. 

Capt.  Horace  Leland  Pcrtcr,  Chirps  cf  Engineers,  from  Octo- 
ber 22. 1937. 

Capt.  Arthur  Lcj  Lavcr%-.  Conf^^  Arnllery  Ccrps.  from 
November  1.  1937. 

Capt.  Prank  Marion  Rirrell.  Quartermaster  Corps,  frori 
Nove.iiber  1    Um7. 


Cap*.  Paul  eu*ph;n  Edwai-d.^.  S.g;:a!  C::' 


from  Ncvcn:- 


majors 

Infantry,  from  Septe»iber  1, 

\ir  Corps,  from  Septeihber  1, 

Artillery,  from  September  1, 


Air  Corps,  from  September  1, 
Signal  Corps,  from  September 


1.  1S37. 

Capt.  Pred  Bidwell  Lyle,  F^eld  Artillery,  from  September 
1,  1037. 

Capt.  Karl  Shaffner  Axtate^,  Air  Corps,  from  September  1. 
19S7. 

Capt.  William  Joseph  Floot^. 
2937. 

Capt.  Charles  Merrill  Sava^,  Air  Corps,  from  Sej;>teniber 
24.  1937. 

Capt.  Francis  Dundas  Ross 
1937. 

Capt.  George  Churchill  Ken^ey.  Air  Corps,  from  October  1, 
1937. 

Capt.  Bertram  John  Sherry 
18TJ. 

Capt.  George  Merrill  Pabn^r,  Air  Corps,  from  October  1, 
1937. 

Okpt.  C3iarles  Rawlings  Cl^ase,  Cavalry,  from  October  1, 
1937. 

Oftpt.  Laren  Fteods  Psrmley.  Judge  Advocate  General  s 


Department,  from  October  1, 


Capt. 


Air  Corps,  from  September  4. 


Jr.,  Infantry,  from  Ockcber  1, 


Signal  Corps,  from  October  1, 


937. 


Oapt.  Eile  Pletcber  Ck«Bs,  C  n«2r7.  from  Odober  1.  1937. 

Capt.  Ray  Harrison  Gree4.  Quartermaster  Corps,  from 
October  1.  XfTT. 

CaiA.  John  Parr  Temple.  Air  Corps,  trtma  October  1.  1937 

Capt.  Hugh  Williamson  Rc^an,  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
fram  October  1.  raS7. 

Oapt.  Ruaell  William  Goodsi|ear,  Quartermaster  Corjis.  from 
October  1.  1937. 

Oftpt.  Byxoo  Tamer  Burt,  ^r..  Air  Corps,  from  October  1. 
1937. 


Oene  Harper.  A  a-  Oorpt,  from  Octofaer  1.  1937. 
GBIstrap  Brntm,  Corps  of  Boeiiieers,  from 


October  1.  1937. 

Capt.  Eugene  Joseph  PitzGetald.  Infantry,  from  October  1, 
1937. 


ber  1.  1937. 

Cap*.  Franz  Joirph  Jcir.'z,  Qivirtermasirr  Corps,  from 
Noveinber  1.  1937 

Capt.  William  Val^ry  .A.ndrcw:.  A:r  Corp?,  from  November  1, 
1937. 

Capt.  Stanton  HlJrqin.^:,  Cnvalr^'.  frrm  N.'-vember  1,  1937. 

Capt.  Reddinj  Francis  Perry,  Ca-alry,  from  November  1, 
1937. 

Capt.  Waller  Ar-hur  M'^^f^  Jr  .  Firld  Artillery,  from  No- 
vember 1.  1937 

Ctpt.  FYank  Camm.  Pioiri  .^rtiliery,  frrm  November  1.  19S7. 

Capt.  Richard  Oscar  Ba.ssptt,  Jr..  Infantry,  from  November 
1,  1937. 

Capt.  Percy  Stuart  Lowe,  Coa.'^t  Artillery  Corps,  from  No- 
vember 1.  1937. 

Capt  Lrwis  AJonzo  Murray,  Ccrp?  of  Engineers,  from  No- 
vember 1,  1937. 

Capt.  John  Alfred  Oilman,  Quart erraa.=rter  Corps,  from  No- 
vember 1.  1937. 

Capt.  John  Edward  Lan?rley,  Corps  of  Engineers,  from 
November  1,  1937 

Capt.  Lorenzo  Dew  Macy.  Infantry,  from  November  1,  1937. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

T"  he  hcutenant  colonels 

Maj.  William  Alexander  Smith,  Medical  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1937 

Maj.  George  Elarl  Hessner,  Medical  Corps,  from  September 

1.  1937. 

44aj.  Edwm  Leland  Brackney.  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 3,  1937. 

B<Iaj.  Edward  Jones  Strickler.  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 5.  1937. 

Maj.  Frank  Wilham  Pinger.  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 6.  1937 

Maj.  Aubrey  Kenna  Bro^.vn,  Medical  Corps,  from  September 
6,  1937. 

Maj.  Daniel  Cume  Campbell.  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 6.  1937. 

Maj.  Neely  Comeliu.s  Masliburn,  Medical  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tember 6,  1937. 

Maj.  Charles  Booth  Spruit.  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
b->r  6,  1937. 

Maj.  John  Shackelford  Gibson.  Medical  Corps,  from  Sep- 
temb^T  6,  1937 
Maj.  John   Dawson   R.iswcll   Woodworth,   Medical  Corps, 

from  Septemb'-^r  6.  1937 

Maj.  Ltic:us  Peatherstone  Wright.  Mxlical  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tember 6,  1937. 

Maj.  Percy  Daniel  Moulton,  Medical  Corps,  from  September 
6,  1937. 

Maj.  Herbert  Hall  Fl-ice,  Med;cai  Corps,  from  September  6, 
1937. 

Maj.  William  Elijah  Moore  Devers,  Medical  Corps,  from 
September  G.  1937. 

Maj.  Wilham  Monroe  White.  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 6.  1937. 

Maj.  Joee  Canellas  Carbaileira,  Medical  Corpe.  from  Sep- 
tember 6.  1937. 

Maj.  QKmoel  Eikar.  Brown,  Medical  Corps,  from  September 
6,  1937. 

Maj.  Clyde  Clifford  Johnston.  Medical  Corps  from  Septem- 
ber 6.  1937. 

Maj.  Ernest  Fams  Harri.son,  M-dx\-.l  Ccrp:,.  from  Septem- 
ber 6,  1927. 
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Maj.  Albert  Julius  Treichlcr.  Medical  Corp.'?,  from  Septem- 
ber 6.  1937. 

Maj.  William  Daniel  Mueller.  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 6.  1937. 

Maj.  Harry  .^insworth  Clark.  Medical  Corps,  from  S.  ptem- 
ber  6.  1937. 

Maj.  Julius  Girard  Newgord.  Medical  Corp.s  from  S.p^em- 
ber  6.  1937. 

Maj  Malcolm  Cummings  Grow,  Medical  Ccrps.  from  Sep- 
tem.b-r  6.  1937. 

Maj.  Henry  Mitchell  Van  Hook,  Medical  Corps,  from  S-.-p- 
tember  6.  1937. 

Maj.  Silas  Walter  William.s,  Medical  Corps,  from  September 
6.  1937. 

Ma.i.  Ross  Bradley  Bretz,  Medical  Corps,  from  September  6, 
1937. 

Ma.i.  Clarence  Clinton  Harvey,  Medical  Ccrps,  from  Sep- 
tember 6.  1937. 

Maj.  Robert  Cornelius  Murphy,  Medical  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tember 6.  1937. 

Maj.  Clyde  Danford  Oatman,  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 6,  1937. 

Maj.  Carroll  Porteous  Price,  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 6,  1937. 

Maj.  Henry  Charles  Johannes,  Medical  Corps,  from  Sep- 
ttmber  6.  1937. 

Maj.  Earl  Hunter  Perry,  Medical  Corps,  from  September  6. 
1937. 

Maj.  Donald  Ion  Stanton.  Medical  Corps,  from  September 
6,  1937. 

Maj.  Charles  Beresford  Callard,  Medical  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tember 6.  1937. 

Maj.  James  Sutton  Brummette,  Medical  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tember 6,  1937. 

Maj.  Joseph  Hall  Whiteley,  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 6    1937. 

Maj.  James  Har/ey  Ashcraft,  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 6,  1937. 

Maj.  Clyde  McKay  Beck,  Medical  Corps,  from  September  6, 
1937. 

Maj.  William  Clare  Porter,  Medical  Corps,  from  September 
6,  1937. 

Maj.  David  Ap  Myers.  Medical  Ccrps,  from  September  6, 
1937. 

Maj.  James  Bliss  Owen,  Medical  Corps,  from  September  6, 
1937. 

Maj.  Milo  Benjamin  Dunning.  Medical  Ccrps,  from  Sep- 
tember 6.  1937. 

Maj  Joseph  Sherman  Craig,  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 6,  1937. 

Maj.  R-chmond  Favour,  Jr..  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 6.  1937. 

Maj.  Dennis  William  Sullivan.  Medical  Corps,  from  Sep- 
temb>>r  6.  1937. 

Maj.  Walter  Midkiff  Crandall,  Medical  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tember 6,  1937. 

Maj.  John  Michael  Weiss,  Medical  Corps,  from  September 
6.  1937. 

Maj.  Charles  Arthur  Bell,  Medical  Corps,  from  September 
6.  1937. 

Maj.  IJncoln  Fi-ank  Putnam,  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 7.  1937. 

Maj.  Rulus  Leroy  Holt,  Medical  Corps,  from  September  9, 
1937. 

Maj.  John  DuBose  Barnwell,  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 16.  1937. 

Maj.  Everett  LeCompte  Cook.  Medical  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 20,  1937. 

Maj.  Ralph  L.-.-Jie  Cudlipp,  Medical  Coi-ps,  from  September 

27.  1937. 

Maj.  Virgil  Heath  Cornell,  Medical  Corps,  from  September 

28.  1937. 

Maj .  Gordon  Adams  Clapp,  Medical  CoriK,  from  September 

29.  1937. 


Maj.  Joe  Harold  St.  John,  Medical  Corp-^,  from.  September 
29.  1937. 

Maj.  Theo  Wallace  O'Bncn.  M( du  al  Ccrps.  from  October 
1.  1937. 

Ma.i.  William  Chnrles  Miinly.  Medical  Corp<  from  October 
1.  1937. 

Maj.  Ebner  Holmes  Ir.nicn.  Merieal  Cerp.^  from  OctobeT  3, 
1937.  subject  to  examination  required  by  law, 

Maj.  G'rcrpe  Will. am  Rue  Meri;.-a!  Corps,  fiom  Oetobr-  7 
1937. 

Maj.  Robert  James  Flair.  Medical  Corps,  from  October  13 
1937. 

Maj.  James  Neal  Williams.  Medical  Ccrps  from  Oc'cb-r 
17.  1937. 

Maj.  Rollo  Preston  Bourbon.  Medical  Corps,  from  Ortober 
29,  1937. 

Maj.  Wesliy  Cmtra  Cox.  Medical  Corps,  from.  October  30 
1937. 

Maj.  .'IHoyd  Vern  Kilgore.  Medical  Corps,  from  October  30. 
1937. 

Maj.  John  Christopher  Woodland,  Medical  Corps,  from 
October  30.  1937. 

Maj.  Walter  Leslie  Perry,  Medical  Corps,  from  Octolx'r  31, 
1937. 

Ma.i.  Harvey  Robinson  Livc.-^ay,  Medical  Corps  from  No- 
vember 1,  1937. 

Maj.  Raymond  Osborne  Dart.  Medical  Corps,  from  No- 
vember 3.  1937. 

Maj.  John  Frank  Lieberman.  Medical  Corps,  frcm  .No- 
vember 3.  1937. 

Maj.  Brooks  Collins  Grant,  Medical  Ccrps,  frcm  November 
10,  1937. 

Maj.  William  Bell  Foster.  Medical  Corps,  frcm.  November 
17,  1937 

Maj.  Chauncey  Elmo  Dovell.  Medical  Corps,  from  No- 
vember 29,  1937. 

To  be  major 

Capt.  Walter  Steen  Jensen.  Metiical  Corps,  frcm  October 
24,  1937. 

To  be  ccpta:ns 

First  Lt.  Edward  .Alexander  Clev-,  Medical  Corps,  frcm 
September  17.  1937. 

First  Lt.  Douglas  Bla.r  Kendrick.  Jr..  Medical  Corps,  frcm 
October  3.  1937. 

Fust  Lt.  George  Walter  McCoy.  Jr.,  Medical  Ce:rp>,  from 
October  10.  1937. 

First  Lt.  James  Clark  Van  Valm,  Medical  Ccrps,  from 
October  12.  1937. 

First  Lt.  William  Francs  C'^nway.  Medical  Corps,  from  Oc- 
tober 23,  1937. 

First  Lt.  Lucius  George  Thomas,  Medical  Corps,  frcm 
November  15.  1?37. 

First  Lt,  Victor  Rob<jrt  Hirscloinann.  Medical  Corps,^from 
November  15,  1937. 

First  Lt.  John  William  ODonncll.  Med.cal  Corps,  fr-m 
Novemiber  20.  1937. 

First  Lt.  Fred  Ilcwcnstine  Mowrey,  Medical  Corps,  from 
December  1.  1937. 

First  Lt,  Hubert  Thaddeus  Marshall.  Medical  Corps,  from 
December  1.  1937, 

First  Lt.  Robert  Denton  Smith,  Medical  Corps,  from  De- 
cember 1.  1937. 

First  Lt.  William  Byrd  Stryker,  Medical  Corps,  frcm  De- 
cember 1,  1937. 

First  Lt.  William  Langford  Spaulding,  Medical  Corps,  frcm 
December  6,  1937. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 

Maj.  Tliomas  Mlnyard  Page,  Dental  Corps,  from  September 
9,  1937. 

Maj.  James  Boyle  Harrington.  Dental  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tember 10,  1937. 

Maj.  Earie  Robbins,  Dental  Corps,  frcHn  September  10.  1937. 
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MaJ.  Roy  Albert  Stout,  Dentfil  Corps,  from  September  12, 
1937. 

Maj.  Roy  L.  Bodine,  Dental  Cbrps.  from  September  13,  1937. 
Maj.  James  Jay  Weeks,  Dental  Corps,  from  September  15. 
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Dental  Corp.s,  from  Septem- 


1937. 

Maj.  Thomas  Joseph  Cassidy 
bcr  17.  1937. 

Maj.  Howard  Austin  Hale.  E^ntal  Corps,  from  September 
18.  1937. 

Maj.  Walter  Davis  Vail,  Dentil  Corps,  from  October  4,  1937. 

Maj.  Clement  John  Oaynorj  Dental  Corps,  from  October 
4.  1937. 

Maj.  Walter  Andrew  Rose,  l})ental  Corps,  from  October  4, 
1937. 

Maj.  Eugene  Alonao  Smith,  ^ntal  Corps,  from  October  4. 
1937. 

Maj.  Alvin  Ells\iorth  Anthonjr.  Dental  Corps,  from  October 
4.  1937. 

Maj.  William  Burns  Caldwel|,  Dental  Corps,  from  October 
4,  1937. 

Maj.  Lewis  Walter  Maly.  Dental  Corps,  from  October  4. 
1937. 

Maj.  Glover  Johns.  Dental  C<|rps.  from  October  4.  1937. 

Maj.  Leslie  Dean  Baskin,  DJental  Corps,  from  October  4. 
1937. 

Maj.  Dell  Stuart  Gray.  Dentil  Corps,  from  October  4.  1937. 

Maj.  William  B.  Stewart.  Efental  Corps,  from  October  4. 
1937. 

Maj.  Roy  Raymond  Newma^,  Dental  Corps,  from  October 
4.  1937. 

Maj.  Boyd  Lee  Smith,  Dent^  Corps,  from  October  4.  1937. 

Maj.  Avery  Giles  Holmes.  Ipental  Corps,  from  October  4, 
1937. 

Maj.  George  Robert  Kennebc^k,  Dental  Corps,  from  October 
4.  1937. 

Maj    Horace  Ray  Pinley.  Djental  Corps,  from  October  4. 
1937 


al  Corps,  from  October  4.  1937. 
Dn.  Dental  Corps,  from  October 

Dental  Corps,  from  October  4, 


,  Dental  Corps,  from  October 


Maj.  Joaeph  Lyon  Boyd,  Den 

Maj.  Richard  Poster  Thompson.  Dental  Corps,  from  October 
4.  1937 

Maj.  Edwin  St.  Clair  Wren. 
1937. 

Maj.  William  Swarm  Shuttlejworth,  Dental  Corps,  from  Oc- 
tober 19.  1937. 

To  be  daptains  ' 

First  Lt.  Arthur  Nicholas  Kr4cht.  Dental  Corps,  from  August 
27.  1937. 

First  Lt.  GeoTf c  Thomas  Pei^ns,  Dental  Corps,  from  Octo- 
ber 14.  1937. 

Pi  Pit  Lt.  Roy  L.  Bodlne.  Jr 
21,  1937 

F\mt  U  Occrgw  FirrfT  Jeffc  rtt,  Dental  Corps,  from  Ifotpm- 

btr  17,  1937.  

flTfUtHA  lY  COHM 

To  bi;  t\uttm«ls 

U  CM  O0ttrw  Hrfiry  Ktmt ,  VeumnAry  Corpi,  from  8<*P 
limbic  37,  lf»l7, 

U.  Cal,  D»ni«l  BuchUtr  Uii  ingor,  Vtiomniury  Corpi,  from 
••picmbtr  n,  IM7, 

To  b«  lieutewant  eoUmelt 

MaJ.  lYaneolt  RIm  KmI  II*:  'nolda,  Vttertnary  Corpf.  from 
Beptember  S.  1937 

liaj.  Bawrer  Adelbert  Orore ',  Veterinary  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tember 10.  1937. 

Maj.  CharlM  Sears  WtUtenu .  Veterinary  CorpB.  from  Sep- 
tember 10.  1937. 

Maj.  Fred  W.  Shlnn,  Veteilnary  Corps,  from  September 
10.  1937 

Maj.  Philip  Henry  Riedel.  V;terinary  Corps,  from  Sfeptem- 
ber  10.  1937. 

Maj.  Irby  Rheuel  Pollard.  V  sterinary  Corps,  from  Sfeptem- 
ber  10,  1937. 

Maj.  FYank  Caldwell  Hershferger,  Veterinary  Oorpfi,  from 
September  10.  1937. 


Maj.  Clifford  Eug^-'P-e  Pickering,  Veterinary  Corps,  from 
September  13,  1937 

Maj.  Prank  B^  njanun  St€i;ikoIk.  Veterinary  Corps,  from 
Septe.-^-b  r  13    1937. 

M2j.  Raymor.cl  Rar.daU,  Veterinary-  Corps,  from  September 

14.  1937 

Maj.  Seth  C    D.icl:ne,  Veterinary  Corps,  from  September 

15.  1937. 

Maj.  Jorcph  H.r;i:n  Dcrnb'.as' r,  Vtlenniiry  Corps,  from 
Septt.-mb";  16    ll"i  '7 

Maj.  G'x  r':M^  Le-l:-:  Caid'.vell.  Veterinary  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tciT:b-T  18.  10  ;7 

Maj.  Jacob  Lander  Hartman,  Vettnnary  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tember 18,  1937. 

Maj.  John  Haroid  K.n'ner.  Ve-'-nnary  Corps,  from  Sep- 
temb:-r  13,  1937 

Maj.  Saniuei  G'-oiKe  K:  l.-meier,  Vtterinary  Corps,  from 
Septcnibf-T  21,  1937 

Maj.  Peter  Tlirnu^  Carp-  liter,  Veterinary  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tember 22,  1937 

Maj.  Onesi  Itany  D..<jn,  Jr  ,  Velennary  Corps,  from  Sep- 
trm.b-r  26    1j:-;7  * 

Maj.  John  We.-K-y  .M.;.i  r,  Veterinary  Corps,  from  Septem- 
ber 29.  1937 

Maj  George  Jacob  HJe,  \'eLcrmary  Corps,  from  November 
27,  1937. 

T:>  bt'  captants 

First  Lt.  Jam.e^  B- rr.iuird  N.c^iuls.  Veterinary  Corps,  from 
October  15.  1937 

First  Lr.  Aib*  :•  Arthur  Roby,  Jr.,  Vjtr'rinary  Corps,  from 
Novpmbf>r  17    1937. 

Fir.s:  Lr.  D  ;..>-'!  Stevens  Stevenson.  Vcerinary  Corps,  from 
December  1.  1937 

F:/.^:  Lr  R.'.-.  S-.v,i:*!f'y  H;in>,bfrfier.  V-'' f  r.riary  Corps,  from 
December  1.  1937. 

First  Lt.  William  Francis  Collins.  Veterir.ary  Corps,  from 
December  1.  1937 

atEDI::.\L    ADMINISTRATIVE    COnPS 

T  >  be  cap' an 

first  Lt.  Charl-.'^  Lawrence  Drlscoll,  Medical  Administra- 
tive Corp;,  fr  i:i  l>e.;.ibtr  3.  1937, 

r:r  •.PLAIN'S 

To  be  chaplair.s  unth  the  rank  oj  lieutenant  colonel 

Chaplain  Maj  J  !in  P^alph  Wrulit,  United  Slates  Army, 
from  Soptrmber  18    1937. 

Chapla.n  Maj  Hairy  Carleton  Frascr,  United  State* 
Aimy.  from  S«^ptrmb  r  18   1937. 

Chnplaln  Maj  '  J-hn  t)  .cur  Lindqul.'st ,  United  State! 
Army,  from  October  10    1937 

Chaplain  Mfij  '  Frank  Mnrrdith  Tlirmtjr.nn,  United  State* 
Armv,  from  OclotxT  10    1037 

Chnplnlii  Mil)  WiiMri  n  /.UiiBicrman,  United  8t»loi 
Army,  frotti  OvUA^t  to,  lt»:»7 

(•t,;ipittii,  .Ml  I  >--ri.h  Muri  Wt'b^tpr,  TTnl(f<Hlittt#ii  Army, 
from  Octalwr  11    iwa7 

Ctutplttlii  MitJ  '  Fruiik  Connors  flul^out,  United  tuioi 
Army,  frotn  Octobi^r  i3   IW37 

Cluipluin  tMuj  '  Ain.d  Cookinun  Olivt-r,  Jr.,  United  fitatef 
Array,  from  October  24    1U37 

Chaplain  tMaj  John  Hall,  United  States  Army,  from 
November  16,  1937 

Chaplain  'Maj  >  Edward  Lewis  Trett,  Umtcd  States  Army, 
from  November  27,  1937. 

Chaplain  'Maj,'  Charles  Cobum  Merrill,  United  State* 
Army,  from  November  28,  1937. 

To  be  chxiplain  irith  the  rank  of  major 

Chaplain  'Capt  ^  Edward  Robert  Martin,  United  States 
Arm^-,  from  October  5,  1937. 

To  be  c^iaplavi  with  the  rank  of  captain 

Chaplain  ^  First  L*^  *  Ralph  Emmerson  McCaskill.  United 
States  Army,  from  Sepien:ber  1,  1937. 
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Pkomotion  in  the  Philippine  Scouts 

to  be  lieuten.^nt  colonel 

Maj  Rafael  Larrosa  Garcia,  Philippine  Scouts  from  Octo- 
ber 6,  1937. 

POSTM,\STERS 
AL.fB.\MA 

Mildred  A.  Ray  to  be  postmaster  at  Waterloo,  Ala.  Office 
became  Piesidcntiai  July  1,  1937. 

ARIZONA 

John  J.  Newell  to  be  postmaster  at  Naco,  Ariz.  Office  be- 
came Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Wilham  A.  Davis  to  be  postmaster  at  Ruby,  Ariz.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

ARK.ANSAS 

Lro  Rea  to  be  postmaster  at  Caraway,  Ark.  Office  b*?came 
Pre,'=idrntial  July  1.  1937. 

Samuel  K,  Purdy  to  be  postm.aster  at  Carthage.  Ark.  Office 
becani-  Pre^^idential  July  1.  1937. 

William  R,  Bt  a'y  to  be  postmaster  at  Emmet,  Ark.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Samuel  C.  Scott  to  5e  pastmaster  at  Whcatley.  Ark.  Office 
became  Prtsideniial  July  l,  1937. 

C.'.LIFORNIA  - 

William  D.  Ti-ar%-  to  be  postmaster  at  Buttonwillow,  Calif. 
Office  became  Pic.sidrntial  July  1.  1937. 

Ailecn  L  Devme  'n  be  postmast(r  at  Calpme,  Calif.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Apne.s  M.  Falck  to  be  postmaster  at  Del  Paso  Heights.  Calif. 
Offic"  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

C:irl  R.  Sensenbaugh  to  be  postmaster  at  Empire,  Calif. 
Offic  b.  fame  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Cli;r-V-.^  M,  Rice  to  be  po.'-;tmaster  at  Hamilton  City,  Calif. 
Offic'-'  b'rcame  Presidential  Juiy  1.  1937. 

Emeha  S.  Schutt  to  be  postmaster  at  Lafayette,  Calif. 
Office  became  Presidential  Jii'y  1.  1937, 

Mar;e  J.  Sm.oot  to  be  postmat-ter  at  Mcndota.  Calif.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Elame  Todd  Davis  to  be  postmaster  at  Mentone,  Calif. 
Office  became  Presidf^ntial  July  1.  1937. 

F.;\vd  M  Filson  to  be  postmaster  at  Tennant.  Calif.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

COLORADO 

Fr^^d  A.  EickliofT  to  be  postmaster  at  Elbert.  Colo.  Office 
became  Presideriiiai  July  1.  1937. 

Eihfl  E.  Burr*  11  to  be  postmaster  at  F^'ascr,  Colo.  Office 
bfcnme  Presidential  July  1,  1937, 

H'  rinnn  W,  Neuhaus  to  be  po.stmn.stcr  tit  Woodmen,  Colo  , 
In  place  (;f  J,  L.  AUif.on,  re.5lKnf'd. 

((INNECTIC'/T 

'ThtituM  P  Mniiih  to  be  pontmRMnr  nf  Dro(*klyn,  Cunfi, 
OfTlif  l)fc»m"  lMr.;:(i<-htirtl  July  1,  IBH7, 

Httfiild  M  Kmhkv  to  bn  \Hmlu\Mltr  ai  Mr«  hjitiii  svillr, 
(-'(Mill     urtlt«'  btt.iiMt'  I'rpftKlRiiiiitJ  JuJy  1,  iy«*7, 

riORIBA 

Hurry  P  Herberf  to  be  i)ostmftster  al  Immokalee,  FlB. 
OfTlce  Ix'carne  Presidential  July  1,  1937, 

Flora  Agnes  Lubor.s  fo  be  postmaster  at  LaurelhiU,  Pla.,  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Richbourg,  removed. 

Thomas  F.  Connell  to  be  postma.ster  at  Welrsdale,  Pla. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

GEORGIA 

Luther  P.  Goolsby  to  be  postmaster  at  Carlton,  Ga.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

B.  ssie  E.  Meek.s  to  be  postmaster  at  Elite,  Ga.  Office  be- 
came Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Elliott  Redding  to  be  postmaster  at  Lake  Park,  Ga.  Office 
became  Pre.^idential  July  1.  1937. 

Odessa  M.  Shepherd  to  be  postmaster  at  Mclntyre,  Ga. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Don  W.  PetLut  to  be  postmaster  at  NeLson,  Ga.  Office 
bccam.c  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 


Offic' 


ELsah,    111.     Office 


at  Gurnee,  111.    Office 


:.f':'rd.  i::.     Office 


May  M.  Walker  to  be  postm.aster  at  Patterson,  Ga. 
became  Presidential  Juiy  1.  1937. 

Estelle  C.  Tapp  to  be  pc^stmaster  at  F'owder  Springs,  Ga. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Floy  F.  Barnett  to  be  po.stmaoter  at  Rcsaca.  Ga.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Alice  V.  Ethridge  to  be  postmaster  at  Sparks,  Ga,  Office 
becam^e  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

HAWAU 

Isaac  D.  laea.  Jr.,  to  be  po.stmaster  at  Wailuku.  Hawaii,  in 
place  of  A.  F.  Costa.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Janu- 
ary 7.  1936. 

IDAHO 

Ruth  E.  Lindow  to  be  postmaster  at  Avery,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  E,  W   Myers,  res:crru'>d, 

Maude  M,  Howe  to  be  postmaster  at  Etonnelly,  Idaho. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Bessie  B.  Todd  to  be  postmaster  at  Melba,  Idaho.  Office 
became  Pre,<-;dential  July  1,  1937. 

Lrpan  M,  B^wm.an  to  be  postmaster  a'  Payette.  Idaho  m 
place  of  A.  E,  White,  transferred. 

Edwin  N,  Kr-arsley  to  be  pc'-tma.>^ter  at  Victor,  Idaho, 
Oaice  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

ILLINOIS 

Melv.n  Manecke  to  be  postmaster  at  Argenta,  111,  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Gerd  Willms  to  be  postmaster  at  Cre.<^ccnt  City.  III. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Alice   D,    Condit    to   be    pus?mai-tcr 
bec.me  Presidential  July  1.  1937, 

Helen  H.  Wiebers  to  be  postma.stcr  at  Emden.  LI.  Offic: 
became  Prc.-identia!   July   1.    1937. 

Warthen  K.  iKimball  to  be  postman 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Leah  Pearl  York  to  be  po.stmasu-r  at  Har 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Keith  K.  Ansle  to  be  postmaster  at  Hillview,  IV...  in  place 
of  C,  C,  An?le,  removed. 

Urban  A.  Tem.pel  to  be  postmaster  at  Ivrsdale,  111,  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Charles  T.  Gilbert  to  be  postmaster  at  New  Cantcn  III 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Vv^inifred  G.  Whi'ham  to  be  postmaster  at  OiitanoMlUv  m. 
Office  became  Prc^.dential  July  1    1937. 

Ha-^el  E,  Strobel  to  be  jxi.-^^t master  at  Ransom.  III.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Molllp  E,  Patterson  tn  be  postma'^trr  at  Wnltonvillp,  111 
Offl^(   bocamc  Prrsldfiitlal  July  1.  1937. 

Maltha  II  Pirvo  to  be  po;  tinn,';tr'r  at  Wcf;l  Union.  111. 
Offi(e  bf'ciiiiir  PresidrDtUil  July  1,  H»37. 

INDIANA 

Mnr,)()rir  1    f^irvf^nfl  fn  hf  iKiRlmft^frr  ftt  CytillilBiiu,  Ind 

Oftlrf  iK'fHJnr'   I'f^•»i(lrflti,'^l  JillV    J,    V'M 

Jum^a  J    Lilli«ill  to  Ijr  pofttitmhin  m  l.lkhutl    llid     in  |ila"' 
(it  I)  M  llonvi-f      III!  umbfiil'f!  ( (jiitiiJiftteinti  t-xpirt^d  Munit  Ji,i 
103« 

Gene  Hfirrlh  to  \)t^  ry>-,i muster  ut  Fountain  City,  Ind  Offi(  << 
became  Presideniiul  July  1.  1937. 

Jane  Agnes  Qumlan  to  be  postmaster  al  Holy  Crohs,  Ind. 
Oflficp  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

William  H.  Menaugh  to  be  po.stma.ster  at  Osceola.  Ind. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Oscar  L.  Philipps  to  be  postmaster  at  Santa  Claus,  Ind 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

IOWA 

Helen  B.  Rutledge  to  be  postmaster  at  Blairsburg,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Erton,  resigned. 

Lewis  M.  Adams  to  be  postmaster  at  Buffalo,  Iowa.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Achsa  F.  Lookabill  to  be  postmaster  at  Hastings.  Iowa. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Ida  D.  McCauley  to  be  postmaster  at  Lucas,  Iowa.  Offi.ce 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 
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John  F.  Muhl  to  be  postmaster  at  Miles,  Iowa.    Office  be 
came  PresldentiaJ  July  1.  1937. 

yivian  A.  Meredith  to  be 
Office  became  Presidential  Jul;  ^ 

Martin  S.  Copenhaver  to  be 
Office  became  Presidential  July 

Viola  L.  Eaton  to  be 
became  Presidential  July  1, 


postm;ister 
1J37. 
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X3stmaster  at  Norway.  Iowa. 

f^  1937. 
postmaster  at  Ralston.,  Iowa. 

1.  1937. 

at  Woden.  Iowa.    Office 


Office 


KAKSAS 

Ivan  R.  CordiH  to  be  postmaster  at  Bern,  E:ans. 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1)37. 

Dorothy  H.  Claassen  to  be   postmaster  at  Bethel  OoUege, 
Kans.    Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Clarence  B.  Tockey  to  be    )ostmaster  at  Erie,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  H.  E.  Dunham,  removed. 

Orral  B.  Cantrlll  to  be  pos  master  at  HarveyvIIle,  Kanr. 
Office  became  Presidential  Jul^  1.  1937. 


Charles  Dean  Ross  to  be 


xstmaster  at  Pawnee  Rock, 


Kans.    Office  became  Presiden  ;ial  July  I.  1937. 

KKWT  JCKY 


1  37 


Mary  E.  Chaudoin  to  be  posi 
became  Presidential  July  1. 

Robert  Bailey  Huddleston  tc 
In  place  of  O.  M.  Roach,  dectased. 

James  T.  Maher  to  be  postmaster  at  Independency,  Ely 
Office  became  Presidential 


master  at  Buffalo,  Ky.    Office 

37. 

be  postmaster  at  Pultofi,  Ky., 


Juy 

Pearl  Parsley  to  be  postmastjer 
Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Hugh  A.  Reynolds  to  be 
OfBce  became  Presidential 

Dora  Mae  Miller  to  be 
became  Presidential  July  1, 

Clareoce  C.  Ree«  to  be 
Office  became  Presidential 


Juy 


1.  1937. 

at  Inez,  Ky.    Office  became 


ice. 


poitmaster 


pofttxi  lastcr 
1>37, 


at  Junction  City,  Ky. 
1.  1937. 

at  Magnolia.  Ky.    Office 


p^tmaster  at  Mays  Lick,   Ky. 
1,  1937. 


T  at  Choudrant,  La.    Office 


iter  at  Cotton  Valley,  La.,  in 
int's  commission  expired  May 


Office  be- 


Offlce 


Juy 

LOUlOAIfA 

Minnie  M.  Baldwin  to  be  itoatmaster  at  Bernice,  ta.,  in 
place  of  M.  M.  Baldwin.  Incumbent's  commission  eocpired 
AprU  6,  1936. 

Milton  E.  Kidd  to  be  posti 
became  Presidential  July  1. 

John  A.  Moody  to  be  post 
place  of  J.  A.  Moody.    Inci 
3.  1936. 

Lobln  Bfire  to  be  postmaster  at  Cut  Off.  La. 
came  Presidential  July  1,  19ar7. 

Thera  N.  StoraU  to  be  postoaster  at  Dodson.  La. 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1  »37, 

Clifford  O.  Williams  to  be  postmaster  at  Good  Pine,  La. 
Office  became  Presidential  Julr  1,  1937. 

Azalee  W.  Nelson  to  be  post  master  at  Haughton.  La.  Of- 
fice became  Presidential  July  I,  1937. 

Claixl  Jones  to  be  postmastT  at  Longleaf,  La.  Offlice  be- 
came Presidential  July  1,  193' . 

Alfred  L.  Dapont  to  be  p<stmastcr  at  Simmesjpott,  La. 
OfBce  became  Presidential  Julr  1,  1937. 

Beckie  D.  Bradford  to  be  pc  stmaster  at  Tullos,  La.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  IJ  37. 

Pierre  F.  Moreln  to  be  postmaster  at  VlDe  Platte.  La.,  In 
place  of  Avenant  Manuel.  Ihnmibent's  commission  expired 
AprU  5,  1936. 

MAjin 

Henry  L.  Holden  to  be  paymaster  at  Jackman,  Jtiaine. 
Office  became  Presidential  Jut '  1,  1937.  | 

•     John  R,  Walsh  to  be  post  naster  at  Kennebimk  fieach, 
Maine.    OfSce  became  Preside  atlal  July  1.  1937. 

Garfield  John  Jones  to  b»  postmaster  at  MmiHiocket, 
Maine,  in  place  of  H.  C.  Gates.  Incumboit's  commission 
expired  March  10,  1936. 

mRYUUfS 

Patrick  E.  Cbnroy  to  be  postmaster  at  Barton,  Md.  OfBce 
became  Presldoit^  July  1.  19  37. 

James  A.  Hayman  to  be  itostmaster  at  PYultland,  Md. 
OflUse  became  Presidential  Jul; '  1,  1937. 


Henry  F.  Himburc:  to  be  posfmaster  at  Mayo,  Md.     Office 

became  Pres:dent.iai  July  1.  19;i7. 

Wyiie  L.  Donald^cn  to  be  postmai^'er  at  Odenton,  Md. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Cecil  E.  Tnnkaus  to  be  pastnaaiter  at  Oc-lla,  Md.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Jennings  R,  Richards  to  be  postmaster  at  Westover,  Md. 
OfBce  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

MASS.^CHrSETTS 

Joseph  p.  Bartley  nt  be  postmaster  at  Barrowsville,  Mass. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Josephine  M.  Connell  to  be  postmaster  at  Porge  Village, 
Mass.     Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Josephine  E.  Fie^z  to  be  postmaster  at  Islington,  Mass, 
Office  became  Prtsid  ntial  July  1.  1937. 

Agnes  T.  Doyle  to  be  po^unaster  at  Lj-nnfield,  Mass.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Joseph  F.  Totman  to  be  postmaster  at  Norwell,  Mass. 
Office  became  Pre.^idential  July  1,  1937. 

Rosella  Webb  to  be  postmaster  at  South  Lincoln.  Mass. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Mary  M.  Hill  to  be  postmaster  at  West  GrotcHi,  Mass. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

MICHIGAN 

Gabriel  J,  Chopp  to  be  postmaster  at  Ahmeek,  Mich. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1337. 

James  D.  George  to  b^  postm.astt  r  at  Crystal,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  H  J   F;>her   le.sisxned. 

Lawrence  Tobey  to  be  postmaster  at  Pree  Soil.  Mich.  Office 
became  Pre-ldential  July  1.  1937. 

Fred  O.  Grover  'o  be  postmaster  at  Middleton.  Mich.  Of- 
fice b<'C;uno  Prpsid'n'lal  July  1,  1U37. 

Ferdinand  F.  Slfgrnunrl  to  b*-  pus'rrastcr  at  New  BufTalo, 
Mich,,  In  plii-e  of  A.  H.  C:0'^by,  rcincvcd 

Elwln  E.  Uitchip  'o  b"  po-tn.a;  t.  r  at  New  Troy,  Mich. 
OHC'    bfTarv.'-  F'rf-id'-nt.al  July  1,  Vj.ll 

Juluj  O.  Gr- iteJil;e!i.;er  to  b<'  pcsima.s'cr  at  Okemos,  Mich. 
Office  becam'  Pre.s:d'ntial  July  1,  1937. 

Gordon  D.  Dalue  to  be  postma-ster  at  Owcndale,  Mich. 
Office  became  Prr'sid^ntial  July  1.  1937. 

William  H.  Riekkl  to  be  postma.ster  at  Palmer,  Mich. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Matt!  Hairnet  Oja  to  be  postmaster  at  Pelkie,  Mich.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Erick  W.  Wallbom  to  be  postmaster  at  Trout  Lake.  Mich. 
Office  becam.e  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Joseph  D.  Norris  to  be  postmaster  at  Turner,  Mich.  Office 
became  Presidential  Jtily  1,  1937. 

August  V.  Jacober  to  be  postmaster  at  Waterford,  Mich. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Cora  E.  Cook  to  be  postmaster  at  Chandler.  Minn.  Office 
became  Prefidential  July  1.  1937. 

Nettie  A.  Terrell-  to  be  postmaster  at  Elysian,  Minn.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1936. 

Anna  E.  Sm.ith  to  be  postmaster  at  Foreston.  Minn.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

George  E.  Roche  to  be  postmaster  at  Garfield,  Minn. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Robert  R.  Green  to  be  postmaster  at  Medford,  Minn. 
Office  became  Presidenual  July  1,  1937. 

Claire  M.  Peterson  to  be  postmaster  at  Stanchfield,  Minn. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Lura  V.  Frahm.  to  be  postmaster  at  Triumph.  Mirm..  In 
place  of  J.  E,  Brockman.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
April  12,  1936. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Walter  Darracott  to  b*?  postmaster  at  Aberdeen.  Miss.,  in 
place  of  J.  K.  Baker.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1936. 

Mildred  A.  EUis  Fi.sher  to  be  postmaster  at  Bucatimna, 
Miss.     Office  became  Pre.sidential  July  1,  1937. 

Anne  D.  Powers  to  be  postmaster  at  Car^-,  Miss.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 
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Clarence  L.  Fleming  to  be  postmaster  at  Crandall,  Miss. 
Oty.cc  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

V/aiiam  B  Pott5  to  be  postmaster  at  Crawford,  Miss.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Ida  Koen  to  be  postmaster  at  Foxwcrth,  Miss.  Office  bc- 
cami'  Prtsiciential  July  1,  1937. 

Lee  E.  Rials  to  be  postmaster  at  Jayess,  Miss.  Office  be- 
cam.e Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Sallie  C.  Walker  to  be  postmaster  at  Lauderdale,  Miss. 
OtTicc  became  Prtsidential  July  1,  1937. 

William  Bullock  to  be  postmaster  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  J.  R.  Ol  ver.  removed. 

Bonnie  H.  Curd  to  be  postmaster  at  Pace,  Miss.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Marion  W.  Thornton  to  be  postmaster  at  Pachuta.  Mi.ss. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Miss  .Archie  Patterson  to  be  postmaster  at  Pinola,  Miss. 
Offi.f-e  beean-.e  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Thelma  Zimmerman  Landry  to  be  postmaster  at  Wavcland. 
Miss.,  in  place  of  G.  T.  Herlihy,  deceased. 

MISSOURI 

Villa  R.  Harris  to  be  postmaster  at  Annapolis,  Mo.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1J37. 

John  Fetters,  Jr.,  to  be  postmaster  at  Baring,  Mo.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Marion  T.  Clymore  to  be  postmaster  at  Urbana.  Mo.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

MONTANA 

Margaret  M.  Westlund  to  be  postmaster  at  Frazer,  Mont. 
Offlee  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Cletus  J  Walsh  to  be  postmaster  at  Polytechnic.  Mont. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

NIBRASKA 

Edith  F  Francl.s  to  be  postmaster  at  Belden,  Nebr.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

NEW   HAMPSHinC 

Charles  B.  Weeks  to  be  postmaster  at  Chocorua,  N.  H. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Carroll  N.  Young  to  be  postmaster  at  West  Stewartstown, 
N.  H.     Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Frances  E.  Schmidt  to  be  postmaster  at  Emerson,  N.  J, 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Charles  Leon  Ware  to  be  postmaster  at  Glassboro,  N.  J., 
in  place  of  John  Carey,  removed. 

Ernest  B.  Helmrich  to  be  postmaster  at  Hopatcong,  N.  J. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Edith  B.  Brooks  to  be  postmaster  at  Kingston,  N.  J.  Of- 
fice became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

NEW    YORK 

Clayton  F.  Smith  to  be  postmaster  at  Blue  Mountain  Lake, 
N.  Y.     Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Mary  Young  to  be  postmaster  at  Cornwall  Landing,  N.  Y. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Joseph  C.  English  to  be  postmaster  at  Depew,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  demons,  deceased. 

William  Burns  Kirk  to  be  postmaster  at  De  Witt,  N.  Y. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Edward  M,  Youmans  to  be  postmaster  at  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Agnes  H.  Brink  to  be  postmaster  at  Endwell.  N.  Y.  Of- 
fice became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Hans  C.  Hansen  to  be  postmaster  at  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  H.  C.  Hansen.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
January  13.   1935. 

Henry  J.  Myer  to  be  postmaster  at  Haines  Palls,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  Herbert  CHara,  removed. 

John  H.  Joyner  to  be  postmaster  at  White  Sulphtir 
Springs.  N.  Y.     Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Prances  H.  Courtney  to  be  postmaster  at  Wilmington, 
N.  Y.    Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 


NORTH     C.\ROLINA 

Cornelius  H,  Julian  to  be  p^ostr^^ster  at  Franklinville,  N.  C. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Aupu.-t  D.  Wessell  to  be  postmjuter  at  Hullsboro,  N.  C. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937, 

William  W.  Hampton  to  be  postmaster  at  Leaksville,  N.  C  . 
in  place  of  J.  E.  Patterson,  deceased. 

E.sther  Aycock  Davenport  to  be  postmaster  at  Pant<-pn, 
N.  C.     Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

OHIO 

Cora  M.  Bums  to  be  postmaster  at  Beloit,  Ohio.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Ethel  A.  Compton  to  be  postmastrr  at  Blacklick.  Ohio. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Martin  M.  Helvvick  to  be  postmaster  at  Bolivar,  Ohio. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

John  Maas  to  be  ixistmaster  at  Foster.  Ohio.  Office  be- 
came Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Robert  L.  Stypjer  to  be  postmaster  at  Gahanna,  Ohio. 
Office  becam.e  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Howard  C.  Huhn  to  be  postmaster  at  Hamden.  Ohio. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Carson  D.  Faber  to  be  po.stmaster  at  Jerome.sville,  Ohio. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Htnry  W.  Myers,  to  be  postmaster  at  Luckey,  Ohio.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Harry  G  Benjamin  to  be  postmaster  at  Movmt  Blanchard. 
Ohio.     Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

George  R,  Daubenmire  to  be  postmaster  at  PletLsunt- 
ville.  Ohio.    Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Lema  M.  Colliixs.  to  be  po.stma.ster  at  Proctorville.  Ohio. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Ralph  W,  Detrick  to  be  po.stma.stcr  nt  Qulncy.  Ohio. 
Office  became  Presidentiul  July  1,  1937. 

Muble  L.  Sloan  to  be  postmaster  at  Rash'tyJvanla,  Ohio. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937, 

Winifred  Hine  to  be  po.stma;.ter  at  TallmadKc.  Ohio. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937, 

OKLAHOMA 

Cara  M.  Masters  to  be  postmaster  at  Cardin,  Okla.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Ruth  I.  Corbin  to  be  postmaster  at  Delaware,  Okla.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937, 

James  A.  Deatm  to  be  postmaster  at  Howe.  Okla.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Vivian  P.  Waddill  to  be  postmaster  at  Milburn,  Okla. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Orabel  Rarick  to  be  postmaster  at  Barnesville.  Pa.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Hazel  E.  Hetrick  to  be  postmaster  at  Beavertov^m.  Pa. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Margaret  A.  Helfrich  to  be  postmaster  at  Bruin,  Pa.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

George  H.  Houck  to  be  postmaster  at  Caimbrook.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  G.  H.  Houck.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  May 
10.  1936. 

Marie  Kolasa  to  be  postmaster  at  Clarence,  Pa.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Leonard  E.  Devilbiss  to  be  postmaster  at  Fawn  Grove.  Pa. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Anna  Hullihan  to  be  postmaster  at  Gilberton,  Pa.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Joseph  J.  Myers  to  be  postmaster  at  Irvine.  Pa.  Office  be- 
came Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

William  KiUion  to  be  postmaster  at  Irvona,  Pa.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Thomas  R.  Lawler  to  be  postmaster  at  Jessup,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  M.  J.  Pitoniak,  removed. 

Howard  E.  Bixler  to  be  postmaster  at  Manchester.  Pa. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Lottie  Tueche  to  be  postmaster  at  New  Eagle.  Pa.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 


OfHoe  became  Presidential  Jul; '  I,  1937. 


«jjnc  Lj.  jTuwcis  lu  uf  p<)6Lxuiu>Ler  ai  i^an',  miss,    umce 
became  Pre^detiLiai  Juii'  1,  1937. 


I^V  W<**i   iS~ 
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postmaster 


Prank  O'Neill  to  be  postmaster  at 
of  B.  E.  Smith,  deceased. 

F^ank  G.  Christopher  to  be 
In  place  of  R.  R.  Ljrnn,  resigned. 

Mary  E.  Cramer  to  be  postmaster 
Pa.,  in  place  of  H.  J.  IfcCormlck. 
expired  January  9.  1935. 

Harry  H.  Howell  to  be  postmaster  at 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Sadie  L.  Brunner  to  be  postmaster  a 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937 

Miu-garet  E.  Malley  to  be  postmast^ 
place  of  A.  H.  Washbtim.    Incumben 
February  25.  1935. 

puutro  RICO 


U  South  Connellsviile. 
Iicumbent's  commission 

Qnion  Dale,  Pa.    Office 

Worcester.  Pa.    OfBce 

at  Wyncote,  Pa     in 
's  commission  expired 


postmailer 


postmaster 


postmaiHer 


Jose  O.  de  Iturrondo  to  be 
OAce  became  Presi<iential  July  1,  103 

Sergio  A.  Valentine  to  be 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  193 

Julia  Chacon  de  Vidal  to  be 
In  place  (rf  A.  R.  de  Graciani,  deceasejd 

Rafael  Castaneda  to  be  postmaster 
place  of  Jose  Carrera.  deceased. 

Prancisca  Rodriguez  to  be  postmastjer 
OfBce  became  Presidential  July  1.  193^ 

Miguel  A.  Franco  Soto  to  be 
P.  R.   OfBce  became  Presidential  July 


postmaster 


suum  CAJtoLUVJi 

John  E.  Wiglngton  to  be  postmast 
place  of  P.  C.  Crayton,  resigned. 

Fred  L.  Armstrong  to  be  postniaste}r 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy  to  be  postmaA 
OfBce  became  Presidential  July  1,  193Jr 

Gordon  S.  Beard  to  be  postanaster 
In  place  of  G.  S.  Beard.    Incumbei^t 
June  15,  1936. 

Gordon  W.  Morris  to  ba  postmaster 
OfBce  became  Presidential  July  1,  19;  7 

liollie  8.  West  to  be  postmaster  &\ 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 


SOUTH    DAKOT/ 

Henry  W.  LADdwehr  to  be  postma^ 
OfBce  became  Presidential  July  1.  19 


Charles  L.  Wells  to  be  postmaster 
OfBce  became  Presidential  July  1.  19  17 

William  H.  Fox  to  be  p<»tmaster  a 
flee  became  Presidential  July  I.  1937 

Roy  B.  King  to  be  paymaster  at 
OfBce  became  Prudential  July  1.  19fe7 

Leonard  F.  Rol^nette  to  be  postmt  st^ 
OfBce  became  Presidential  July  1,  19^ 

John  Crittenden  P(^>e  to  be 
Temu  in  idaoe  of  L.  F.  Bell,  decease< 

James  K.  St.  Clair  to  be  postmast 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  19$7 


TEXAS 


19  J7 


It 


Wensel  P.  Skarda  to  be  postmaster 
0£Bt%  became  Presidential  July  1, 

Sallie  C.  Milburn  to  be  postmaster 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937 

Henry  Allen  Jones  to  be  postmastei 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

John  S.  Cochran  to  be  postmaster 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Robert  Hugh  McClanahan  to  be 
Tex.    Ofllce  became  Presidential 

Lee  M.  Peagin  to  be  postmaster  at 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Mabel  Cheek  to  be  postmaster  at 
came  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 


Jay 


Marys,  Pa.,  in  place 
at  Smithton,  Pa., 


at  Carolina,  P.  R. 

at  Catano.   P.   R. 

at  Ensenada,  P.  R.. 

at  Humacao,  P.  R..  in 

at  Juana  Diez.  P.  R. 


at  Sabana  Grande, 
1,  1937. 


at  Anderson,  8.  C  in 

at  Bath,  S.  C.    Of&ce 

er  at  Blackstock,  S.  C. 

at  Myrtle  Beach.  S.  C, 
's  commission  expired 

at  Society  Hill.  S.  C. 

Tucapau.  S.  C.    Office 


er  at  Winfred.  S. 
7. 


Dak. 


at  Byrdstown.  Tenn. 

Graysville,  Tenn.    Of- 

Madison  College,  Tenn. 

at  Mosheim,  Tenn. 

at   Springfield, 

at  White  Bluff,  Tenn. 


IxisLmaster 


(r 


at  Bloomington,  Tex. 
at  Brjrson.  Tex.  Office 
at  Cayuga,  Tex.    Office 

Coahwna.  Tex.    Office 


pfKtmaster  at  Coldspring, 
1.  1937. 
Colmesneil,  Tex.    Office 


aroves,  Tex.    Office  be* 


November  19 


Office  be- 


New   Willard. 
at   Ringgold, 


Tex. 


Tex. 


Tex. 


place 


Vt. 


Va. 


Va. 


Harley  Arnold  to  be  postmasier  at  Maud,  Tex. 
came  Presidential  July  1.  1337. 

Joe  H.   Victory   to  be   postmaster   at 
Office  became  Pr.^s;cltn:.;al  July  1,  1937. 

Merrill   L.   Carlton    to   be   postmaster 
Oeic?  became  Presidential  July  1.  I'J'M. 

Cora  Anderson  to  be  postmaster  at  South  Houston. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1037. 

Simon  D.  Hay  to  be  postmaster  at  Sudan,  Tex.,  in 
of  \Y   K.  Lyle,  resigned. 

James  R.  Oliver  to  be  postmaster  at  Wells,  Tex.     Office  be- 
came Presidential  July  1.  1937 

Laura  A.  Bruening   to   be  postma.'=ter   at  Westhoff,  Tex. 
Office  bccam.e  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

'  UTAH 

Reuben  J.  Peterson  to  b*^  pnstmnstPT  at  Santaquin,  Utah. 
Office  bccam.e  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

VEBMONT 

Murray  K.  Paris  to  be  po5tma.ster  at  Lyndon,  Vt.     Office 
became  Presidential  Julv  1.  1937 

Adalbert   G.   Dudley   to   be   pof.tm.aster   at    Shoreham, 
Office  became  Preeidential  July  1,  1937. 

vrRcrNiA 

Edward  L.  Willis  to  bo  postmaster  at  Eclle  Haven. 
Office  becanie  Presicentjal  July  1.  1937. 

Lewis  M.  Rayburn  to  be  postm.astcr  at  Bonny  Blue, 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Daniel  V.  Richmond  to  be  postmaster  at  Ewmg,  Va.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Gerdena  S.  Pett:«:  to  be  postma.ster  at  FYedencks  Hall.  Va. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937 

Ireland  M  Baker  to  be  postmaster  at  Haysi,  Va.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Ruth  H.  Undirwocd  to  be  postmaster  at  Mer.dcvv-s  of  Dan. 
Va.    Offi'-e  became  Presidential  July  1,  1037 

Marion  B  Harvey  to  be  postmaster  at  Rc^p'.and.  Vn.  Office 
became  Picsidennal  July  1.  1937. 

Edna  E.  Dudley  to  be  postmaster  at  West  Graham,  Va. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

John  S.  Hmegardner  to  be  postmaster  at  Weycrs  Cave,  Va. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Marguerite  Alden  Wa.lirr  to  be  postm.aster  at  Woodberry 
Forest,  Va.    Office  becanie  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

WASHINGTON 

Winifred  L.  KilLon  to  be  p(^?tma.^*er  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Wash. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937 

Mable  R.  Clothier  to  be'  po.=;*master  at  Bun-^n,  Wash.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Lra  A.  Mocre  to  be  postma.-'er  at  Greenacres,  Wash.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Lillian  Brain  to  b*-  po.stm.aster  a*-  Thcrp.  Wa.sh.  Office  be- 
came Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

WEST    VirvHINTA 

Edwin  Cipcrtcn  tc  be  pc^tma':':eT  at  Allny.  W.  Va.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

WUliam  H.  Kilborn  to  br  ro?tm?:"er  at  Beverly,  W.  Va. 
Office  became  Pre.ndrntial  July  1.  1D37 

Anna  8.  Been  to  bt"  po.-tmaster  at  Camden  on  Gauley, 
W.  Va.    Office  become  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Blanche  L.  O'Drll  to  be  prstmn^'or  at  Hastings,  W.  Va. 
fice  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

George  W.  Kilm.er  to  be  Ov^stmas^cr  at  Hed-^^esville,  W. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

George  L.  Carlisle  to  be  p<.>stmaster  at  Hillsboro,  W. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Kerth  Nottingham  tc  be  postn-ia?ter  at  Marlinton,  W. 
in  place  oi  E.  G.  Herold.  deceased. 

Nell  Bennett  Wolford  to  b^  postmaster  at  Pickens,  W. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

George  L.  Wilcoxon   tc   be  postma^^cr   at   Tarns,  W. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Merle  G.  Raab  to  be  pcstmast'^r  a*   Triadclplua,  W. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 
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Myrtle  W.  Omdorff  to  be  postmaster  at  Warden.'-ville, 
W.  Va.     Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Tlielma  P.  Forbes  to  be  postmaster  at  West  Liberty,  W.  Va 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

WISCONSIN 

Haylor  G.  Koziczkowski  to  be  postmaster  at  Amherst  Junc- 
tion, Wis.     Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Archie  L.  Foley  to  be  postmaster  at  Dalton,  Wis.  Office 
became  Presidential  July   1.   1937. 

Kenneth  E.  Whistler  to  be  postm.aster  at  Downing,  Wis. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Lester  H.  Olsen  to  be  postmaster  at  Egg  Harbor,  Wis. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1936. 

Wmfleld  A.  Rogers  to  be  postmaster  at  Elli-son  Bay,  Wis. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

George  H.  Fleinders  to  be  jxjstmaster  at  Elm  Grove,  Wis. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Ludy  J.  Drolson  to  be  postmaster  at  Lake  Nebagamon.  Wis., 
in  place  of  E.  L.  Persons,  resigned. 

Charles  D.  Cross  to  be  postmaster  at  Larsen,  Wis.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Jennie  Ruid  to  be  postmaster  at  Loretta,  Wis.  Office  be- 
came Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

WYOMING 

Eva  I.  Fleenor  to  be  postmaster  at  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Richard  M.  Turner  to  be  postmaster  at  Frontier,  Wyo. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Ina  E.  Gentry  to  be  postmaster  at  Lance  Creek,  Wyo. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate  November  19 
^legislative  day  of  November  16K  1937 
Federal  Emehccncy  ArMrN'isTRATioN   of  Ptelic  Works 
Maurice  E.  Gilmore  to  be  regional  director,  region  I. 
Robert  A.  Radford  to  be  regional  director,  region  IV. 
Claude  C.  Hockey  to  be  regional  director,  region  \'TI. 

Works  Progress  Administration 
Robert  J.  Dill,  of  Florida,  to  be  State  administrator  in  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  for  Florida. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  No\tmber  19,  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Tlie  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  that  Thou  hast 
made  it  easy  to  believe  in  Thy  love  and  mercy.  We  unveil 
the  cross  and  behold  divine  love  struggling  for  expression. 
Do  Thou  increase  the  power  cf  our  faith  and  trust.  We  are 
fashioned  and  shaped  by  the  things  we  love  and  serve. 
Somewhere  in  the  secret  of  every  soul  is  the  hidden  gleam. 
O  kindle  it  anew  that  it  may  flame  forth  into  better  lives. 
How  beautiful  upon  the  mountain  are  the  feet  of  Him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace.  Blessed  Lord 
God.  whatever  breeds  bitter  things  and  hardens  the  human 
heart,  wherever  poison  stalks  in  human  veins,  O  Son  of  Man, 
come  with  all  Thy  quickening  power  and  show  Thyself  as 
Lord  over  all.     In  Thy  holy  name.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

ADJOURNMENT   OVEB 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjotirns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


pukmission  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  disposition  of  the  busmcss  on  the  Si^eaker's  table 
and  the  5p.>c;ai  orders  of  the  day  I  may  proceed  for  30 
minutes  on  the  warre  and  hour  bill. 

Tlic  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from  Texas  ask.s  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Luther  A  Johnson,  he  may 
addre.ss  the  House  for  30  minutes.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoiL';  consent  that 
after  the  special  orders  heretofore  granted  I  may  be  permitted 
to  address  the  Hou  e  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
r'jntleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send  a  joint  re.solution 
to  the  Clerk's  desk,  and  ask  for  its  im.mediate  consideration. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  asks  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  a  joint  resolution,  which  the 
Clerk  will  report. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

itcw.'trd,  etc  .  That  a  state  of  war  now  exists  between  China  and 
Japan:  and  bo  It  fiirthrr 

RePflved.  That  the  President  of  the  UnUcd  btates  be  apprized  of 
thai   fact 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  re.solution? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

extension  of  f.emarks 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  House 
granted  me  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  a  sermon  delivered  by  Alexander  Campbell 
in  1848  at  Wheeling,  then  Wheeling.  Virginia,  now  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  have  since  received  an  estimate  from  the  printer 
as  to  what  the  extra  cost  would  be,  and  I  therefore  renew  my 
request  for  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  as  indicated. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  extension  is  going  to  cost. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  The  cost  will  not  be  any  more  than  what 
is  authorized  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  appreciate  that:  but  the  Public  Printer  has 
given  the  gentleman  an  estimate  of  what  the  cost  will  be, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is.  I  notice  that  the  esti- 
mate is  $248:  it  must  be  a  pretty  good  speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     I  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  time  being. 

PERMISSION   TO   ADDRESS   THE   HOUSE 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  that  under  the  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Luther  A.  Johnson] 
is  entitled  to  recognition  at  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  on  the  Speaker's  table.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Luther  A.  Johnson!  jneld? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  iMr.  Speaker,  it  will  t»e 
perfectly  satisfactory  if  my  request  may  be  granted  to  foDow 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  are  other  special  orders  alreiidy 
entered. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Then  I  shall  accept  the 
graciotis  yielding  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman  from  Massachtisetts 
asks  unanimous  consent,  despite  former  special  orders,  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes  at  this  time,  ils  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  two  resolutions  today,  one  of  them  asking  that 
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the  conference  of  mayors,  held  In  the  Mayflower  Hotel  last 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection^ 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
Is  it  going  to  be  the  policy  of  the  majority  to  allow  every 
speech  delivered  by  every  personal  fnend  of  every  Member 
of  this  House  to  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record? 
However,  I  have  just  been  informed  tliat  the  speech  is 
already  in  the  Record, 

Mr.  SABATH.  Oh.  Li  il?  Then,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr.  SNEIJj.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  think  we  ought  to  know  what 
is  to  be  the  policy  of  tiic  majority  m  mis  respect.  The  gen- 
tleman from  lilinois  got  the  best  of  me,  and  I  apologize. 
I  think  the  policy  shouid  be  settled  so  that  this  matter  will 
not  be  brought  up  every  few  day.->.  It  is  up  to  the  majority 
to  protect  the  CoNGRESSiOiNiVL  Record,  and  I  call  on  them  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  RAYBURN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Snell]  will  remember  that  this  same  matter  was 
under  consideration  during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SNELL.     I  do. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  At  that  time  I  stated  that  I  was  going 
to  urge  on  our  various  committees  that  handle  these  matters 
to  come  to  some  agreement.  I  do  not  like  to  get  up  and 
object  to  a  Member  of  the  House  extending  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  by  his  printing  a  speech — although  I  do  want 
to  protect  the  Record — and  then  find  out  the  next  morning 
that  it  appears  in  the  Record,  the  same  having  been  put  in  in 
another  body.  I  trust  that  our  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
will,  if  necessarj',  bring  in  a  resolution  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  settling  thiis  question,  so  that  everyone  in  each 
body  will  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  think  that  is  a  wise  suggestion,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr  Six'aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  Inspiring  address  deliv- 
ered on  Armistice  Day  by  the  gentlewoman  frwn  New  York 
[Mrs.  ODayI. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DeMUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
radio  address  delivered  by  me  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Legion. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  insert  an 
address  made  this  week  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
A.  Prank  Lever,  who  was  for  18  years  a  Member  of  this  House. 
The  speech  was  made  upon  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  James  Wilson  and  Seaman  A.  Knapp  Memorial  Arches. 
Dr.  Bradford  Knapp,  the  di.stinguislied  son  of  Seaman  A. 
Knapp,  is  now  president  of  Texas  Technological  College,  at 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlic  REconD  and  to  include 
therein  an  address  delivered  over  the  radio  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  concerning  western  dewlopment. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

NEUTRALITT 

The  SPEAKER.  Ur-cler  tho  previoa=;  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  LmirR  A.  Joknsoh]  is 
recognized  for  20  minuter. 

Mr.  KNXrrsON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  from 
J  Texas  yield? 
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Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Provided  it  Is  not  taken  out 
of  my  time ;  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
Just  a  moment,  in  view  of  the  extraordinarily  high  caliber  of 
the  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Let  us  get  the  parliamentary  situation 
adjusted.  The  Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.^  IMr.  Luther  A.  Johnson  J  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  refuse  to  yield  if  it  is  to  be 
taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  season  of 
the  political  sniper  is  at  hand.  Our  Republican  friends  are 
at  last  finally  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  storm  cellar 
where  they  took  refuge  after  the  elections  of  1932  and  1936 
and,  emboldened  by  the  decline  of  the  stock  market,  are 
criticizing  and  condemning  everybody  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Roofevelt  administration. 

These  faultfinders  claim  that  everything  that  has  been 
done  to  bring  us  out  of  the  depression  was  wrong  and  every- 
thing tliat  is  now  proposed  is  illegal,  unwise,  and  unsound. 
Net  content  with  attacking  the  legislative  and  domestic 
policies  of  the  administration  but  wishing  still  further  to 
raise  a  smoke  screen  to  obscure  the  recovery  that  has  taken 
place  since  1933,  these  critics  are  now  resorting  to  an  attack 
upon  our  President  and  his  able  and  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  by  charging  that  they  have 
Ignored  and  repudiated  the  neutrality  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress at  the  last  session,  with  reference  to  the  conflict  now 
in  progress  between  China  and  Japan. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish],  always  par- 
tisan and  constantly  caustic  and  critical  of  President  Roose- 
velt, a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  public  press  declared  that  the 
President  should  be  impeached,  but  since  Congress  has  con- 
vened he  has  offered  no  articles  of  impeachment,  knowing 
full  well  that  such  charge  could  not  be  sustained,  but  has 
contented  himself  with  making  a  20-minute  speech  of  de- 
nunciation in  the  House  day  before  yesterday.  Of  coiu-se, 
he  had  no  idea  of  ofTering  imi)eachnient  charges;  but  this 
secured  a  headline  for  his  interview,  and  that  was  eminently 
satisfactory  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  [Laughter 
and  applause.  1 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish),  the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Afifairs  [Mr.  McReynoldsJ  immediately  made 
reply  thereto,  and,  I  think,  fully  and  completely  answered 
the  charges  and  demonstrated  to  the  House  that  the  charges 
were  unfounded  and  unjust  and  that  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  had  not  violated  the  law  in  any  particular, 
but  had  acted  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  for 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

Yesterday,  however,  another  member  of  the  opposition 
party,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  spoke  and 
attacked,  but  without  any  degree  of  success,  the  speech  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  think 
his  speech  was  designed  probably  to  do  three  things,  as 
best  I  could  interpret  it.  One  was  to  justify  his  vote  against 
the  neutrality  law;  second,  to  condemn  the  President;  and, 
third,  to  criticize  the  speech  of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  TTie  gentleman  from  Illinois,  being  a 
good  spellbinder,  was  evidently  drafted  for  this  occasion,  and, 
while  he  is  ususdly  eloquent  and  convincing,  in  this  instance 
I  think  he  failed  in  all  three  of  his  objectives. 

He  did  succeed,  however,  in  accomplishing  this,  for  which 
I  congratulate  him:  He  answered  the  speech  of  his  colleague 
(Mr.  Fish]  of  the  day  Ixlore  by  showing  that  Mr.  Fish  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about  with  reference  to  the 
neutrality  law.  So  again.st  Mr.  Pish,  of  New  York,  I  put  Mr. 
Dirksen,  of  Illinois.  Om;  says  tliat  the  law  was  mandatory 
and  the  President  had  no  discretion.  In  order  that  I  may 
be  accurate,  I  have  marked — and  I  want  to  read  from  the 
Record,  because  I  certainly  want  to  be  fair  to  these  gentle- 
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men.  This  la  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  FishI 
said  in  his  speech: 

TTie  measure — 

Referring  to  the  neutrality  law — 

stated  specifically  that  when  a  sl&ie  of  war  rxt«tcd  the  Prrsuior.t 
shaU,  not  may.  but  shall,  decKirc  the  neutrality  bill  In  eriect. 
There  can  be  no  quibbling  about  this 

Now.  evidently  after  the  gentleman  f:om  Ne-*-  York  inadv^ 
his  speech  and  Chairman  McReynolds  had  mi.de  h;.'-  reply, 
my  friend  from  Illinois,  in  order  to  know  he  was  right,  read 
the  neutrality  law.  and  found  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  \^Tong  and  that  the  gentleman  from  Terai.-ssoe 
[Mr.  McReynolds]  was  right,  so  this  is  what  Mr.  Dirk.sen 
said: 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Trmies.s.^e  [Mr,  McRjynoids]  said  and  said 
at  the  outset  of  his  rcinark.s  that  tlie  Presidciu  has  acted  WTlh.n 
his  le^'al  authority  under  the  neutrality  law.  That  matter  1b  not 
In  question. 

Now,  if  it  is  not  in  question,  what  is  in  question?  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  Fish  1  says  the  President 
ought  to  be  impeached  because  he  has  violated  the  law  and 
has  not  observed  it,  and  that  the  President  has  no  discre- 
tion; that  action  on  his  part  is  mandatory,  and  ho  shall 
declare  the  neutrality  law  in  effect  against  Japan  and  China. 
The  next  day  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
says  that  is  not  in\olved;  that  tliere  is  no  question  but  what 
the  President  has  discretion,  but  that  the  President  has 
unwisely  exercised  that  discretion  in  net  invoking  the  neu- 
trality law.  I  think  in  all  fairness  to  the  gentleman  frooi 
Illinois  that  I  would  rather  risk  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
have  given  seriou.^  study  and  thought  to  tliis  subject,  than  to 
risk  the  oflhand  opinion  of  the  gentlcm.'ui  from  Illinois  Uiat 
the  President  has  not  exercised  good  judgment  in  r^ot  mvok- 
ing  neutrality  against  China  and  Japan. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  t.ilk  both  in  Congress 
and  out  of  Congress,  over  the  radio  and  in  the  press,  bai»ed 
upon  loose  thinking  and  misinformatior;  as  to  the  tei-ms  of 
the  neutrality  law  and  its  provi.sions.  I  think  that  those  who 
so  criticize  the  President  and  the  Secreuiry  of  State  should 
first  read  the  act  in  question.  Tliey  should  at  least  analyze 
it.s  provisions,  and  they  should  put  them.'«lves  in  the  place  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  this  law. 
and  then  after  they  have  done  that,  if  they  can  put  their 
hands  upon  their  hearts  and  say  the  law  has  been  violated, 
then  and  not  until  then  should  they  make  the  charge  that 
the  President  has  violated  the  law.  They  at  least  ought  to 
know  more  about  the  subject  than  what  they  have  read  In 
the  newspapers,  and  that  is  what  most  of  this  talk  is  based 
upon.  They  say  that  because  the  President  Invoked  the 
neutrality  law  against  Italy  and  Ethiopia  and  has  not  in- 
voked it  again  China  and  Japan,  it  Is  evident  that  he  Is  not 
neutral;  that  he  is  unfair;  that  there  has  been  discrimination 
in  one  instance  and  not  In  the  other.  As  pointed  out  by 
Chairman  McReynolds,  the  language  of  the  act  of  1935, 
under  which  the  President  invoked  neutrality  against  Ethi- 
opia and  Italy  is  different  from  the  language  of  the  present 
law  under  which  we  act.  Under  the  former  law  he  had  no 
discretion.  It  was  mandatory.  It  was  automatic,  when  war 
existed,  or  when  fighting  was  taking  place,  to  invoke  neu- 
trality. But  under  the  present  law  there  is  no  question,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksew]  admits  that  the 
President  has  discretion  under  existing  law  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  does  exist. 

When  the  Congress  delegates  to  any  official  the  right  to 
determine  the  conclusion  of  a  given  state  of  facts,  that  gives 
him  discretion  and  he  can  either  find  that  a  state  of  war  does 
exist  or  does  not  exist.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen 
about  what  the  term  "state  of  war"  mejms 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SAtrrnoFF]  this  morn- 
ing. I  believe,  wanted  to  decide  this  question  right  now,  let 
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Secretary 
cf 
Men  ibers 


the 
N(.t 


the  House  pass  upon  It.  and  say  th^e 
demand  that  the  President  act.  or  a 
state  of  war.     The  President  of 
much  information,  and  his  able 
much  information,  as  any  Member 
say  as  much  information  as  all 
President  knows  that  the  responsibility 
eign  affairs  of  this  Government  rests 
Secretary  of  State;  and  no  who  knows 
charge  that  he  is  not  conscientious 
deciding  and  passing  upon  a  mat 
peace  or  war  of  this  Nation;  and 
President  will  charge  that  anyone  1 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  Nation 
Mr.  EATON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
Mr    LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON. 
kindly  permit  me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  in  various 
ous  sessions  on  the  subject  of  neutrally 
bers  who  are  now  criticizing  the 
from  a  great  and  eminent  authorljty 
John  Bassett  Moore.    I  wish  my 
man  from  Massachusetts    [Mr. 
morning.    I  have  heard  him  quote 
often:  likewise  I  have  heard  the 
[Mr.  Pish]  quote  the  same  authority 
there  Is  no  higher  authority  on 
Bassett  Moore,  and  to  his  very  able 
on  the  subject.  Digest  of  Intematldnal 
shall  quote  from  his  words  deflnlni: 
Is  a  state  of  war  is  not  a  matter  f  o  - 
matter  of  law;  it  is  a  matter  that  must 
Here  Is  what  John  Bassett  Moore. 
of  International  Law.  writes  with 
of  a  state  of  war: 


TlNKHAM] 

A[r. 
ge  ntleman 


Much  confusion  may  be  avoided  by  bearing 
by  tfie  term  war  is  meant  not  the  mene 
th»  existence  at  the  legal  condition  of 
or  may  be  prosecuted  by  force.     Tbua, 


Declare  war — 


one  against  the  other,  war  exists  thoi^gh 
as  yet   have  been   employed.     On   the 
employed   by  one   nation   against    another 
prlsais.  and  yet  no  state  of  war  may 
may  be  said  to  be  an  set  of  war,  but 
tlnctlon  Is  of  the  first  importance,  slnte 
a  state   of  war  supervenes   third    pani 
performance  of  the  duties  of  neutrali 
conveniences  that   result   from  the  exerc 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  lllustratlbn.5 
pointed  out — 


I  am  still  reading  from  Dr.  Moot-e 
Bilnnesota  seems  to  think  it  is  a  jcke 
not  know  the  authority  from  which 
language,  I  may  say  to  my  friend- 


One  of  the  mc^  remarkable  lUustrallons 
pointed  out  was  the  condition  of  thli  gs 
the  armed  forces  oi  the   allies   march  sd 
at  the  country  without  any  resv 
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is  a  state  of  war  and 

least  tell  him  there  is  a 

United  States  has  as 

of  State  has  as 

this  House,  and  I  dare 

of  the  House.    The 

of  directing  the  for^ 

upon  him  and  his  able 

Cordell  Hull  will  ever 

to  the  last  degree  in 

er  that  determines   the 

no  one  who  knows  the 

>  more  devoutly  anxious 

han  our  great  President 

gentleman  yield? 

If  the  gentleman  w:\\ 


discussions  at  previ.- 
by  seme  of  the  Mem- 
Itresident  give  quotations 
on  international  law, 
CEbinent  friend  the  gentle- 
were   here   this 
Moore  as  an  authority 
from  New  York 
We  are  all  agreed  that 
International  law  than  John 
work  which  he  prepared 
Law.  I  now  refer.     I 
a  state  of  war.    What 
popular  opinion;  it  is  a 
be  legally  determined. 
page  153,  in  his  Digest 
reference  to  the  definition 


en 


In  mind  the  fact  that 

cnnploj-nient  of  force,  but 

thlnk^  In  which  rght.s  ate 

'  two  nations  declare  war- 


no  force  whatever  m$y 

other    hand,    force    m:\y   be 

as   In   the  ca.'se  of   re- 

rise.     In  such  a  case  there 

no  state  of   war.     The  dis- 

from  the  moment   wh^in 

es   become   subject    to   the 

as  well   as  to  all   the   ih- 

ise   of    beiluerent    rights. 

of  the  distinction,  hese 


The  gentleman  from 

but  he  evidently  does 

I  read.    This  is  not  my 


<rf  the  distinction  here 
In  China  In   1900,   whgn 
to  Peking  and   occupied 
tant  state  of  war 


there  is  a  difference  be- 
)f  war  or  a  condition  of 


ICay  I  Doi  point  out  that  in  law 
tween  a  state  of  war  and  an  act 
war.  and  point  out  furthermore  thajt  the  chief  difference  and 
the  chief  value  in  this  definition  is  :  lot  as  between  the  beilig 
erents  themselves  but  as  regards  the  rights  of  other  nations, 
as  Dr.  Moore  so  well  said.  The  distinction  is  of  first  im- 
portance since  from  the  moment  when  a  state  of  war  super- 
venes third  parties — we  are  third  parties — become  subject 
to  the  performance  of  duties  of  neitrallty  as  well  as  to  the 
inconvenience  that  results  from  the  exercise  of  belligereat 
rights;  in  other  words  when  a  stat;  of  war  exists,  then  the 
rights  of  third  parties  are  restricted  and  the  rights  of  bellig- 
erents are  expanded  by  Intemation;  il  law.  Belligerents  have 
the  right  to  declare  search  and  sei;aire,  they  have  the  right 
to  declare  blockades,  they  have  the  r:ght  to  declare  various 
rights  given  them  under  International  law.  Had  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  recognized  that  thsre  legally  existed  a  state 
cf  war  between  China  and  Japan  th(  n  the  rights  of  our  coun- 


try and  the  rights  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  would  b? 
restricted  in  the  u.^e  of  port.s  :n  travel  over  the  hich  seas, 
and  in  protecting  the  extraterritorial  ngh's  eXi.stent  in  China. 
Let  us  see  what  the  facts  are.  China  has  not  declared 
war:  neither  has  Japan.  China  ha.'^  not  ."^evered  diplomatic 
relations  with  Japan,  and  n'^ither  ha.'^  Japan  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  China:  ihf  Minuster,  th»='  ronsuls,  the 
oflBcial  representatives  of  the  two  countries  are  still  in  each 
other's  country:  they  have  not  been  recalled.  There  are  65 
ether  nations  of  the  world.  They  have  not  recognized  that 
a  state  of  war.  as  l^^eally  defined,  exists  :n  those  countries, 
and  therefore  thp  rights  of  our  country  and  all  other  coun- 
tries is  not  curtaiK^d  by  rules  Efoverning  in  time  of  war. 

The  President  has  the  ri^^ht  either  to  recocnlze  that  a 
state  of  war  exi.sts  or  rioos  not  exist.  He  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  belligerents  them.selves  and  the  other  65 
nations  of  the  world,  and  ha.s  not  legally  found  a  state 
of  war  to  exist,  and  he  had  the  right  to  do  so  und»T  the  law. 
There  are  two  quf^stinns  Involved,  one  is  a  question  of  law. 
which  I  have  discussed,  and  the  other  is  a  matter  of  policy. 
HavTng  determined  tiiat  under  the  law  h>^  ha.s  a  right  not 
to  find  a  state  of  war  exi.sts.  the  question  then  arises  whether 
as  a  matter  of  policy  it  was  best  so  to  do.  * 

The  facts  are  that  China  and  Japan  for  many,  many  years 
on  scores  of  occasions  have  had  conflict.s  betwfen  them;  they 
have  had  various  fights,  sometimes  ending  suddenly.  China 
and  Japan  occupy  position.s  diff'Tenf  from  those  of  European 
countr.es  m  that  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  realizing 
the  unsettled  conditions  existing  there  and  the  likehhood  of 
confl.ct.  have  secured  for  themselves  extraterritorial  rights — • 
rights  they  do  not  have  or  f^xpfcise  in  the  other  countries  of 
the  world.  When  this  confl  rt  broke  out  there  were  10.000 
American  citizens  living  in  China. 

Today  it  is  estimated,  as  I  understand  it.  that  6.000  still 
remain  there.  We  have  our  extraterritorial  rights  with  ref- 
erence to  the  cccupatinn  of  the  harbor  and  the  port,  as  well 
as  that  .section  of  the  foreign  ,setrien;»''nt  designated  and  .'=et 
apari  for  the  United  States  of  Am;T.r  i. 

What  would  have  been  the  re.sult  if  'he  President  had  said, 
•"I  will  recognize  that  a  state  of  war  pxi>t,  between  the.se 
two  countries."  in  the  face  of  exi.-tmg  conditions  and  in 
direct  conflict  w;t!i  ^h*'  attitude  of  the  o*her  nations  of  the 
world''  I:  wruld  hav^  meant  tliat  Japan  or  China  would 
have  had  th.>  right  to  -ay  io  \:^.  Gei  nut  of  hfv*^.  We  will 
invoke  a  blockade  and  we  will  in-,oke  the  rishr  of  s'-arch 
and  seizure.  You  gpt  out.  You  are  in  an  t-ntirely  ef- 
ferent position  from  any  other  nation  on  earth."  That 
would  have  had  a  tendency  to  have  involved  us  in  a  war. 
In  other  words,  the  President  was  absolutely  right  in  re- 
fusing to  recognize  that  a  state  of  war  did  exist:  and  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  and  as  a  matter  of  preservation  of  peace, 
he  has  followed  a  policy  calculated  to  keep  us  out  of  diffi- 
culties, and  he  ha.s  acted  ju.;t  as  he  should  have  acted. 
(Applause.! 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS      Will  the  g^-ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  I  notice  in  yesterday's  Record  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texa.s  Mi  Maverick  I  .said  that  on 
one  occasion  we  jammed  through  a  neutrality  bill  in  40 
minutes,  which  is  correct.  He  .-aid  further  that  there  had 
been  no  discussion  of  neutrality  questions  in  this  House. 
May  I  a.sk  if  10  hours  of  debate  was  not  given  to  the  last 
neutrality  bill,  in  addition  to  the  hour  allowed  for  consider- 
ation of  the  rule? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON  My  recollection  is  that  the 
gentlem.an  states  the  time  allowed  correctly,  because  we  did 
have  unlimited  debate  practically. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     Will  the  p-enMeman  yjrld? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yi^id  to  the  gentleman 
from  T^xas. 

Mr.  MA\TRICK.  I  remember  now  that  w^^  had  ad-^quate 
discussion  en  tht^  la.-t  n-utrality  bill,  although  ono  onlv  had 
40  minutes  on  the  fin^t.  But  I  stdl  say  that,  considering  the 
great  importance  of  the  iUbjtct,  we  hnve  not  had  adequate 
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di.'^cu.^sion  with  reference  to  foreign  affairs  matters.  May  I 
ask  one  question  of  the  gentleman:  Is  there  a  war  between 
Jap.Tn  and  China  or  not? 

Mr.  LL'THER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  gentleman  can  answer 
that  question  for  him.self.  There  is  no  state  of  war  exist- 
ing as  found  by  the  President,  and  that  determines  the  legal 
rigiits  of  this  country. 

The  President  has  don^  I  believe,  as  much  as  he  should 
or  ecu:  I  do.  With  a  vie^'  to  carrying  out  the  spirit  cf  the 
act  to  the  extent  that  seemed  reasonably  waiTanted,  he  has 
announced  that  Government-owned  ships  shall  refrain  from 
transporting  arms,  am.munition,  and  implements  of  war  to 
cither  Japan  or  China,  and  that  other  American  vessels  will 
engage  in  such  trade  at  their  own  risk.  This  he  considered 
was  as  far  as  it  was  prudent  for  him  to  go. 

Mr.  EATON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  EATON.  It  would  greatly  clarify  the  situation  if  the 
gentleman  would  read  frcmi  the  act  itself  the  provision  gov- 
erning the  action  of  the  President  in  taking  this  initiative. 
Just  what  is  the  language? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  will  be  glad  to  read  that. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.  I 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Spe£,ker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  may  proce?d  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thompson  of  Illinois K 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHl'JSON.  In  answer  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Eaton  1  as  to 
the  language  of  the  act  Involved  in  the  controversy  I  read: 

Vrlienever  the  President  sliall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of 
war. 

Whenever  the  President  finds  there  exists  a  state  of  war. 
The  courts  have  held  v^nth  reference  to  delegation  of  author- 
ity to  any  official,  either  Federal  or  State,  and  I  think  this 
doctrine  has  been  settled  by  the  courts,  when  we  delegate  to 
any  official  the  right  to  find  a  conclusion  that  gives  him 
the  right  to  find  or  not  to  find  and  leaves  the  matter  up  to 
his  discretion  and  judgment.  That  is  what  has  been  done 
in  this  case.  The  language  of  the  other  act  was  different 
In  that  regard.  The  Sup  erne  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Curtiss-Wright  case,  last  December,  well  said: 

Practically  every  volume  of  the  United  SUies  Statutes  contains 
one  or  more  acts  or  Joint  r^soluticn.s  of  Congress  authorizing  ac- 
tion by  the  President  In  respect  of  subjects  affecting  foreign 
relations,  which  either  leave  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  his  unre- 
Btricted  Judgment  or  provide  a  standard  far  more  general  than 
that  which  has  always  been  considered  requisite  with  regaid  to 
damc.=rtic  affairs. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Does  the  establishment  of  a  blockade  on 
the  part  cf  one  country  against  another  constitute  an  act 
of  war? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Tlie  blockade  the  gentleman 
refers  to  is  a  blockade  that  has  been  invoked  by  Jjipan 
against  China  only. 

Mr.   KNUTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  But  if  we  had  declared  thnt 
a  state  of  war  exists,  then  they  would  have  had  the  right  to 
declare  a  blockade  against  all  of  our  ships  and  not  against 
China  alone.  In  ether  wDrds,  the  enlargement  of  the  power 
to  blockade  would  have  then  existed  against  our  country'. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Japan  has  declared  a  blockade  against 
the  shipc  of  all  countrie:5. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    Against  China  only. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Against  the  ships  of  all  countries  enter- 
ing Chinese  ports. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  gentleman  Is  entirely 
mistaken.  Neither  Japan  nor  China  has  declared  a  blockade 
against  the  United  Slates  or  any  other  country.    Japan  has 


declared  a  blockade  asn'n^t  China  and  mRnv  rf  !*s  p^rts, 
but  not  aeain-*  any  other  count rv 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     I  do  not  think  I  am  in  s;?ken 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  have  lnv^^s!!«ated  tht  f.ir;,s, 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  is  wrong. 

Mr.  CULKIN.     Will  the  t-pntleman  v  e)d" 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  t-'  the  pentlen^an  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  CulkinI. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  I  note  that  the  di'-^in'uiished  chairui.i':  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  stated  that  as  far  a.-<  the  Con- 
gress is  concerned  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  cj  w:ih 
foreign  relations. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
said  that. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  had 
better  read  agr.in. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  And  the  gentleman  has  r^acticaHy  reas- 
serted that  doctrine  now.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gentlrnian  a 
reading  of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution;  also  of 
section  2  of  article  H. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A  JOHNSON.  I  would  rather  the  gmtle- 
man  would  ask  a  question  instead  of  telling  me  what  to  read, 
because  my  time  is  limited. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  I  cannot  let  that  statement  go  without  pro- 
test. 

Mr.  LUmiER  A.  JOHNSON.  All  right;  let  it  go.  The 
gentleman  has  a  right  to  protest,  but  not  to  make  a  speech 
on  my  time. 

Mr.  CUTJCIN.  Either  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  the  right  to  drag  us  into  war,  and  this,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  LUTTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  gentleman  has  the  right 
to  his  opinion,  of  course,  but  I  think  he  is  entirely  wrong; 
and,  if  he  will  investigate  the  law  and  existing  conditions.  I 
think  that  he  will  so  agree. 

Ml-.  McREYNOLDS.  May  I  say  that  the  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  his  opinion,  but  he  has  no  right  to  misquote  what 
we  say  on  tliis  floor,  and  that  is  what  the  gentleman  has 
done.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  look  in  the  Record  and 
see  what  the  statement  really  was. 

Mr.  CULKIN.     I  heard  the  statement. 

Ml-.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    I  decline  to  yield  further. 

Tlie  regular  order  was  demanded. 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Ii  socms  to  me  there  is  a  lot  of  tempest 
in  a  teapot  about  this.  If  you  will  go  back  and  read  the  very 
illuminating  and  extensive  argument  and  debate  when  the 
neutrality  bill  was  before  the  House  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understandmg. 

I  sometimes  find  fault  with  the  amount  of  time  allowed 
for  debate,  but  you  will  find  I  stated  that  was  one  occasion 
when  we  had  suiricient  debate.  In  thai  speech  I  quoted  the 
gentleman  v.ho  is  now  speaking — because  I  spoke  later — 
and  quoted  his  reasons,  making  it  very  clear  to  the  House 
and  to  the  couniry  tlia*^  there  was  a  discretion  granted,  and 
that  the  whole  thing  was  up  to  the  President  to  determine 
when  war  existed. 

It  seems  we  are  now  going  far  afield  when  we  criticize 
anything  other  than  whether  or  net  the  President  has  exer- 
cised proper  discretion,  because  the  gentleman  who  is  now 
speaking  stated  at  that  time  that  we  could  not  tell  what 
kind  of  a  war  might  occur,  and  that  we  were  going  to  have 
to  leave  the  whole  tiling  to  the  President.  The  real  fight 
was  against  the  discretion  given  the  President.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  one  of  the  best  infonned  men  in  the 
House  on  foreign  affairs,  but  I  think  the  gentleman  is  a 
little  at  fault  when  he  attempts  by  Ie:galistic  language  to 
interpret  a  law  as  the  Piesident  stat<js  the  Constitution 
should  not  be  interpreted,  that  is,  from  a  legalistic  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  did  not  yield  for  a  speech. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman,  but  for  a  question. 
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Mr.  MICHENER.    If  the  President  will  use  common  sense 

legalistic  interpretation. 
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think  he  has  used  a  great 


lifr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 


and  common  knowledge  and  no 
then  he  will  find  a  war  exists. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I 
deal  of  common  sense  and  has  acted  not  only  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  country,  but  to  prevent  our  country  from 
becoming  involved  In  war. 

I  Here  the  gavel  feU.) 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON, 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  add  tional  mmute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  1  | 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Tlie  position  I  want  to  make 
clear  is  that  the  President  has.  I  believe,  exercised  his  very 
best  judgment  in  a  very  difficult  situation  to  protect  the 
rights  of  our  people  In  China  anc  our  rights  in  preserving 
peace  and  preventing  our  involver  lent.  I  think  it  behooves 
the  American  people,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  particular,  not  to  show  divided  ranks  among  ourselves 
with  reference  to  foreign  afTairs.  It  is  all  right  to  divide 
among  ourselves  with  respect  to  olu-  domestic  problems  and 
policies,  but  when  we  show  we  aie  widely  divided  on  ques- 
tions concerning  our  policy  with  i  espect  to  other  countries, 
the  effect  is  twund  to  be  harmful  upon  our  standing  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Tor  the  peace  of  America 
and  for  the  preservation  of  our  ri  ihis.  let  us  be  less  critical 
of  the  President,  and  let  us  sustain  him  in  his  effort  to  keep 
us  out  of  war.     [Applause.] 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  T?xas  LMr.  Dies]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desre  to  address  myself  this 
afternoon  to  the  very  controversial  subject  of  the  wage  aad 
hour  bill  In  what  I  shall  say  ma; '  I  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  cast  any  insinuations  ipon  any  Member  or  to  be 
guilty  of  any  intolerance  in  not  being  willing  to  accord  to  my 
colleagues  their  undoubted  right  o  do  what  they  believe  is 
right.  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  in  my  public  career, 
whether  it  lasts  a  long  or  short  tine,  when  I  shall  become  so 
intolerant  and  so  illiberal  that  I  ( ast  insinuations  upon  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  my  colleagues  because  I  happen  to 
disagree  with  them.  The  very  essmce  of  liberalism  is  toler- 
ance. No  man  can  arrogate  to  hin  tself  the  label  of  hberalijsm 
who  is  so  intolerant  and  so  bigotet  in  his  views  and  his  con- 
duct that  he  questions  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which 
actuate  others,  who  have  minds  of  their  own  and  have  the 
same  righfr  to  reach  their  own  coni  :lusions. 

I  have  heard  considerable  criticism  directed  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  because  of  its  action,  or.  rather,  lack  of 
action,  with  respect  to  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  I  am.  of 
course,  not  authorized  to  speak  or  any  other  membor  of 
this  committee,  neither  do  I  propose  to  enter  mto  any  de- 
fense, but  I  do  intend  to  make  cl?ar  my  own  position  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  do  not  seek  to  escape  any 
responsibility.  I  have  announced,  and  I  announce  today. 
that  had  that  measure  come  before  us  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  rule. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  are  now  asserting  that  our 
committee  is  seeking  to  assume  ar  arbitrary  and  dictatorSal 
position.  What  are  the  functlors  of  the  Committee  on 
Rxiles?  There  are  some  who  say  we  should  do  what  tflie 
leadership  of  the  House  or  the  a(  ministration  wants  us  to 
do.  While  I  believe  we  should  cooi»erate  with  the  leadershjip, 
I  do  not  concede  that  to  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  under 
all  circumstances.  I  believe  the  cc  mmittee  is  the  servant  of 
the  majority  of  the  House,  and  th  it  it  is  our  duty  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  carry  ou ,  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  House.  I  did  not  believe  Ust  session,  and  I  do  not 
believe  now.  that  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
want  the  present  Black-Connery  bill  to  come  before  the 
House  for  consideration.  At  the  Ijst  session  there  were  cer- 
tain proponents  of  this  misnamed  measure  who  stated  that 


the  majority  was  eager  for  thi.s  mea.sure  to  come  before  the 
House.  Tremendous  pressure  v>as  brought  to  bear  to  bring 
about  a  Democratic  caucus  for  the  purpose  of  taking  oflBcial 
action  directed  at  our  committee.  Every  sort  of  political 
pressure  I  have  ever  .^ten  exprted  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  was  then  exrrted.  Even  the  head  of  the 
Committee  for  IndUMtrlal  Ortrani/.ation  was  reported  by  the 
newspapers  to  hav*-  stood  without  the  Chamber  and  button- 
holed Members,  a.'-kmc  them  to  atienf.i  the  caucus. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  Not  even  a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  membership,  who  we  w^re  told  were  clamoring 
for  this  measure,  afcndcd  the  caucas.  I  know  that  we  south- 
ern Member .s  and  some  of  us  from  the  East  and  the  West  who 
did  not  attend  that  cauru.s  wore  criticized  for  rot  having 
done  so,  but  we  had  a  r;,5ht  to  expr'vss  v.'hat  we  believed  to 
be  true;  namely,  that  a  inajonty  of  the  House  did  not  want 
the  measure  to  comie  before  the  House  at  that  time  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  very  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Members,  not  from 
the  South  only  but  from  ev-'ry  :-»  r'lon  of  this  Nation,  refused 
to  attend  a  caucus,  to  my  way  of  thinking  demonstrated  that 
we  were  right:  but  whether  that  be  true  or  not 

Mr.  WOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DIES  Lei  me  finish  my  speech,  please.  The  gentle- 
man has  certain  definite  views  and  I  resp-'ct  his  views.  I 
could  not  change  his  views  and  he  could  not  change  mine. 

Mr.  WOOD.    Just  as  a  mat'er  of  information. 

Mr.  DIES.  Regardless  of  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  we 
have  a  method  m  this  House  to  determine  whether  or  not 
committees  are  correct 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DIES.  I  will  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman  will  let  me 
continue. 

I  recall  that  when  the  bonus  b;!!  was  before  the  Coneress. 
the  administration  did  not  want  a  rule  on  that  measure 
and  the  leadership  did  not  want  a  rule.  I  recall  that  our 
committee  was  requi-sted  to  stymie  that  bill,  and  I  recall 
that  we  refused  to  report  out  a  rule,  although  I  was  in  favor 
of  a  rule  at  tha'  tmie.  Neverthele.s.s,  a  majority  of  this 
House  petitioned  :ha'  measure  out  on  the  floor  and  it  was 
pa^ssed,  and  eventually,  becam.e  a  law. 

I  recall  that  when  the  Frazucr-Lemke  bill  came  before  the 
House,  through  a  petition,  at  the  behost  of  the  leadership 
we  stvmied  that  measure. 

I  nxall  that  wh^n  a  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  directed  at  un-.\nierican  activities  came  be- 
fore our  committee,  certain  .-o-caII"d  lil>,M-al  Members  of 
this  House — and  I  say  this  nMt  by  way  of  disparagement  of 


them:    rh'^y   are   pleased   tn 


a:.sify    thrmseh-es   as   liberals 


r.nd  the  rest  of  us  as  reactionaries,  .t  has  always  been  that 
way;  mm  lovrs  to  adorn  himself  with  terms  and  phrases 
that  flatter  his  vanity — certain  M*  mbr-rs  who  classified 
themselves  as  liberals  came  to  me  and  other  members  of  the 
com.mittee  and  asked  us  to  stymie  that  measure. 

So  :t  all  depends  upon  whose  ox  is  gcr^d.  I  also  recall 
very  w^li  that  when  the  rule  came  up  to  ab:.l:.-h  the  require- 
ment of  145  signatures  and  to  make  it  218.  as  I  recall,  al- 
though I  am  not  certain,  I  voted  agam.st  the  218.  and  I  also 
signed  a  p<3t;t:on  to  di.scharge  the  committ^'e  en  the  Frazier- 
Lemke  bill  because  I  was  convinced  that  a  majority  of  this 
House  wanted  to  vote  on  that  measure. 

So  those  who  condemn  the  Rules  CommiUee  for  its  action 
with  respect  to  this  measurf-.  the  sair.e  ones  who  are  now 
so  vehement  in  their  denunciation,  tomorrow,  when  some 
other  measure  is  befor-  th^^  ccmminpr.  which  they  do  not 
like,  will  come  to  'he  m^vAbor'^  of  the  Rules  Comm.ittee  and 
pat  us  on  the  back  and  say.  -old  boy,  kill  that  bill;  we  do 
not  want  it." 

Now,  may  I  say  tc  ^hc  House,  frankly,  that  a  large  num.- 
ber  of  Mem.b-rs  havp  c-me  to  members  of  our  com.mittee,  at 
least  I  know  th-^y  have  come  to  me— not  Members  alone  from 
the  South  but  Membe.-s  from  cver^-  section — and  they  have 
said  to  me,  "Do  not  bring  out  that  wage -hour  bill",  and  some 
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went  so  far  as  to  say,  "I  may  be  compelled  to  vote  for  it.  but 
that  measure  is  so  ill-prepared  and  so  half-baked,  please  do 

not  bring  it  out." 

So  I  have  reached  a  conclusion,  which  may  not  be  correct, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  my  conclusion,  that  a  majority  of  this 
House  do  not  want  to  vote  on  this  particular  measure.  If 
they  do,  the  petition  is  on  the  desk  and  they  have  their 

remedy. 

Now.  may  I  say  with  respect  to  this  measure,  as  I  have 
often  said.  I  think  the  greatest  evil  which  confronts  this 
democracy  is  the  trend  toward  bureaucratic  government. 

I  recall  that  when  our  great  President  was  nominated  in 
1932.  the  platform  of  my  party  denounced  what  was  termed 
to  be  the  greatest  evil  that  confronted  the  Nation,  and  that 
was  the  growing  bureaucracy  in  the  United  States.  I  recall 
that  my  President  took  occasion  to  denounce  bureaucracy 
and  I.  as  a  very  humble  member  of  the  party,  went  out  on 
the  highways  and  byways  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  that  party, 
and  I  took  occasion  to  lash  at  bureaucratic  government,  gov- 
ernment by  supermen.  I  termed  it  then  as  the  very  antith- 
esis of  true  democracy.  I  pledged  myself  that  I  would  do 
all  within  my  power  to  check  what  I  considered  to  be  a  defi- 
nite trend  toward  fascism  in  the  United  States. 

We  have,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  under  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  administrations,  increased  bureaucracy 
until,  today,  we  are  superimposing  upon  our  democratic 
structure  a  gigantic  and  crushing  bureaucracy  which,  under 
my  interpretation,  is  the  twin  brother  of  fascism.  I  can  see 
no  distinction — at  least  there  is  none  in  my  mind — ^between 
the  fa.sci£tic  i-tates  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  and  a  condition 
in  America  where  a  large  number  of  the  important  func- 
tions of  government  shall  be  wielded,  not  by  Congress,  not  by 
any  agency  directly  responsive  or  responsible  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  but  functions  of  far-reachmg  importance,  daily 
and  hourly  performed  by  men  whose  names  ai-e  unknown, 
men  who  treat  Memt)ers  of  Congress  with  utter  contempt, 
men  who  come  into  my  district  with  an  arrogance  that  is 
almost  akin  to  autc-cracy  and  insult  my  constituency.  Then 
when  I  protest  against  it,  I  am  treated  as  you  are  treated, 
with  utter  contempt,  for  they  realize  that  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  their  appointment  or  with  their  removal,  that 
your  protest  is  like  a  passing  breeze  that  does  not  even  make 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  flutter.  So.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a 
democracy  cannot  survive  when  the  legislative  branch,  upon 
every  possible  occasion,  delegates  its  fimctions  to  bureaus, 
to  boards,  and  to  commissions. 

In  my  own  section  of  the  State  of  Texas  we  have  had 
unpleasant  experiences  with  bureaucrats.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  found  many  incompetent,  incapable  men,  who,  by  no 
merit  of  their  own,  ccuid  ever  achieve  appointment,  but 
tlirough  political  preferment  from  some  source,  they  have 
risen  to  positions  of  power,  riding  over  the  United  States, 
expending  enormous  sums  of  money.  I  drive  In  my  car  to 
Washington,  while  they  ride  in  a  stateroom  at  Government 
expense.  I  recently  saw  flgiores  of  some  of  the  enormous 
funds  that  are  being  expended  by  these  same  bureaucrats. 
I  have  had  a  long  experience  in  Washington.  My  father 
was  in  Congress  for  10  years,  and  I  have  been  in  Congress 
almost  8  years,  making  in  all  an  experience  here  of  18  years, 
and  I  have  seen  the  steady  growth  of  bureaucracy,  of  cen- 
tralized government,  and  have  heard  the  clamor  that  we 
must  direct  all  human  activities  from  Washington.  TTien 
when  I  go  into  my  district  I  see  under  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation  some  mortgage  companies  dumping  worth- 
less property  on  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  see  public 
funds  mlsiised.  C^.  I  am  not  criticizing  anyone,  certainly 
not  the  President  or  this  Congress.  We  did  what  we  thought 
v*as  right,  and  what  we  did.  in  my  judgment,  was  absolutely 
necessary,  but  to  my  way  of  thinking  there  must  be  an  end 
to  this  so-called  emergency.  It  cannot  last  forever.  Men 
cannot  use  it  as  a  pretense  to  further  build  up  bureaucracy 
and  centralization  and  further  increase  expenditures  of  the 
Government  until  the  Federal  Government  becomes  a  huge 


octopus  sucking   the  vitals  of  every  business  and   himian 
enterprise. 

There  must  be  a  time  when  the  fire  is  extinguished,  wh.-n 
we  cease  destroying  adjoining  buildings  and  structures  upon 
the  ground  that  the  fire  might  spread.  There  must  come  a 
time  when  you  and  I  must  assume  our  legitimate  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution  and  legislaU'.  not  by  direct- 
ing some  agency  or  board  to  do  something,  as  we  do  in  this 
so-called  wage  and  hour  biU,  but  by  saying  to  ourselves 
Can  we  write  a  definite  law?  If  we  can,  then  let  us  wntc 
it  and  say  what  the  wages  and  hours  shall  be.  but  if  the 
subject  be  too  intricate,  too  complicated  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, then  why  not  acknowledge  ttus  fact  and  stop  hum- 
bugging and  demagoging  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  and  telling  people  that  we  are  going  to  lift  them  from 
the  mire  of  poverty  by  legislative  decree  alone  and  place 
them  on  some  great  plane  which  they  will  never  reach  by 
legislation,     1  Applause.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  not  be  popular,  but  I  said  frankly 
to  my  constituents  this  summer  that  in  my  judgment  a 
Member  of  Congress  was  utterly  of  no  value  who  was 
always  dodging  and  ducking  and  crawling,  who  was  always 
li\ing  in  fear  that  if  he  did  not  please  this  or  that  group 
he  was  going  to  suffer  the  great  tragedy  of  being  separated 
from  the  public  trough,  and  I  said  t-o  them  definitely  that 
the  only  Member  of  Congress  who  was  worth  a  tinker's 
dam  to  the  countn'  and  to  his  people  Ls  one  who  at  least 
feels  that  some  time  he  can  say  what  he  thinks  and  vote 
his  honest  convictions.     iApplau.:e.] 

Now,  what  does  this  proposed  wage  and  hour  bill  do?  In 
the  first  place,  it  creates  a  board  of  five  members.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  will  be  appointed.  Prom  past  experience,  I 
know  that  I  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  their  appoint- 
ment nor  anything  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  any  of 
their  employees.  Somebody  else  will  ap5X)int  them,  and 
whoever  that  is  I  do  not  know:  but  this  much  I  know,  that 
when  this  board  is  once  created,  and  I  pick  up  a  telephone 
and  call  them.  I  shall  be  answered  by  some  third  assistant 
with  a  very  arrogant  voice  when  he  finds  out  that  I  am  a 
Member  of  the  House.  Once  created,  what  do  you  do  with 
the  board?  You  first  lodge  in  it  a  discretion.  Oh,  they  deny 
this,  but  we  who  practice  law  know  that  generalities  and 
verbiage  are  no  checks  en  abuse  by  an  administrative  board, 
especially  when  we  clothe  language  in  generalities  and  the 
interpretation  of  that  language  is  left  to  the  board  itself. 
Language  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  what  that  board  or 
that  man  wants  to  do.  So,  in  the  first  place,  we  say  to  this 
superhuman  board — this  very  thing  we  talked  about"  in  1932, 
this  thmg  of  conducting  government  by  supermen — we  say 
to  them,  "You  go  out  and  determine  what  industries  you  are 
going  to  subject  to  wage  and  hour  legislation."  Oh,  we  say 
they  have  the  discretion  of  determimng  whether  or  not  the 
subjection  of  that  industry  to  the  wage  and  hour  bill  will 
curtail  opportumties  for  employment.  What  does  that 
mean? — "curtail  opportunities  for  emploj-ment."  Just  a  lot 
of  verbiage,  a  lot  of  generality.  It  means  nothing  when 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  not  responsible  to  the 
people  for  his  election  and  who  never  has  to  return  to  his 
constituency  and  report  upon  his  activities  and  his  conduct. 
[  Applause.  1 

Then  having  lodged  this  power  of  discretion  to  do  this 
thing,  we  exempt  a  large  number  of  industries.  Mind  you, 
I  am  not  condemning  the  Labor  Committee.  They  are  a 
group  of  conscientious,  fine  Members,  who  l)elieve  that  they 
are  doing  right.  They  did  the  very  best  they  could,  no  doubt, 
and  I  am  not  here  condemning  any  one  of  them.  As  long  as 
they  accord  to  me  the  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience,  I  am  willing  to  give  that  privilege  to  them.  But 
they  exempted  from  this  bill  industries  that  are  notorious 
In  the  payment  of  low  wages  and  emplojmient  for  long 
hours.  No  man  can  justify,  on  any  kind  of  a  wage  and 
hour  bill,  the  exemption  of  the  canning  industry  or  the 
Cottonseed  Oil  Trust  or  the  packers,  and  other  groups,  who 
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wages,  and  workiEg  their 
industries  were  exempted, 
good  cause  and  upon  evi- 


today  are  pa3ring  notoriously  low 
employees  long  hours.  But  those 
nc  doubt  with  what  seemed  to  be 
dence  that  was  submitted  to  thi.t  committee.  Then  after 
having  made  exemptions,  after  hiving  lodged  in  this  boerd 
of  supermen  the  power  to  first  dkrect  what  industries  shall 
be  subjected  to  this  measure,  wliat  other  powers  does  the 
board  have?  The  board  has  the  power  to  differentiate  be- 
tween sections,  groups,  industri(s,  and  occupations.  The 
power  to  differentiate  is  the  po^er  to  destroy.  The  power 
to  exercise  favoritism  with  reference  to  one  industry  as 
against  another — oh.  I  know  the  idealists  say  they  will  not 
exercise  favoritism,  but  let  me  siy  that  since  I  have  been 
in  Washington  I  have  found  tha;  a  Senator  with  consider- 
able power  can  secure  a  whole  lo  more  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  any  of  these  boards  tian  a  humble  Member  of 
the  House  like  myself.  [Applaus;  and  laughter.]  So  when 
men  tell  me  that  this  board  will  not  do  these  things,  I  say, 
•Well,  what  does  the  past  show?  ' 

Take  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  some  of 
you  used  as  an  illustration.  TTaat  Commission  has  refused 
repeatedly  to  give  my  section  of  t  le  country  a  fair  deal.  We 
can  ship  commodities  from  the  East  into  my  country  for 
much  less  than  we  can  ship  procucts  from  my  country  into 
the  East.  They  have  built  up  i  different  rate  scale  that 
is  utterly  destructive  of  sound  buiiness.  So  when  you  say  to 
me  that  this  new  board  is  goin  ;  to  be  any  different  from 
the  old  boards,  I  am  compelled  b  r  my  observation  and  expe- 
rience to  be  skeptical. 

Therefore  let  me  say  to  you  hat  when  you  repose  In  a 
board  of  five  men  these  enormous  powers  you  confess  your 
inability  to  legislate.  You  renounce  your  faith  in  democracy 
and  accept  what  you  decry  and  denounce,  the  very  funda- 
mental principle  of  fascism,  wh  ch  is  government  by  men 
who  are  not  responsible  or  res  x)nsive  to  the  will  of  the 
coun  try .     [  Applause .  ] 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  condemnin  i  or  criticizing.  We  passed 
through  a  terriflc  period.  You  ind  I  were  confronted  with 
a  situation  which  was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  We  were  compelled  during  the  teiTible  strain  of 
these  conditions  to  repose  considerable  trust  and  to  legislate 
by  faith.  We  passed  bills  that  were  seldom  read  and  few 
understood.  The  Congress  was  trusting  someone  else  to  per- 
form our  duty.  But  the  time  his  now  come  in  this  Repub- 
lic— and  I  believe  that  a  majorily  of  the  thinking  people  of 
this  country  feel  the  way  I  do— -when  Congress  must  begin 
to  devote  serious  thought  and  co]  isideration  to  the  writing  of 
Intelligent  legislation.  No  one  s  disputing  about  the  ob- 
jectives. Every  intelligent  man  is  opposed  to  low  wages. 
There  certainly  ought  not  to  be  any  southerner  who  would 
justify  a  condition  which  will  pjnnit  people  to  go  into  the 
South  and  work  human  beings  long  hoiu^  for  starvation 
wages. 

We  all  want  to  help  the  under  >rlvileged  in  order  that  they 
may  have  something  of  the  abu  idant  life,  but  certainly  the 
experience  of  other  nations  doei  not  justify  the  belief  that 
we  can  help  them  by  pursuing  ui  -American  methods.  When 
Hitler  took  charge  in  Germany  le  came  into  power  with  the 
aid  of  laboring  people,  to  whom  le  promised  bountiful  bless- 
ings. He  told  them,  as  the  alligator  told  the  frogs  when  the 
alligator  induced  the  frogs  to  elect  him  king  in  place  of  the 
log.  He  said,  "You  don't  want  an  old  log  over  here.  It  is 
cumbersome  and  it  is  bulky.  It  does  not  have  vitality.  Get 
an  alligator  to  rule  you."  The/  got  the  alligator,  and,  of 
course,  the  alligator  ate  up  all  th ;  frogs.  So  that  has  always 
been  the  history  in  other  natioiis — that  when  we  place  our 
fimdamental  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  others  through 
trust  and  undertake  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Nation 
by  the  creation  of  innumerable  boards,  bureaus,  and  eom- 
missions  of  all  kinds  and  all  chaj  acter.  with  an  army  of  paid 
parasites  swooping  down  on  the  coimtry  like  the  locusts  in 
the  east,  eating  away  all  the  vitpility  and  creative  energy  of 
the  people.  Governments  are  111  e  everything  else.  They  are 
worth  a  certain  amount;  but  a  jovemment  can  become  too 
expensive.    A  government  can  l»ecome  so  extravagant  that 


it  serves  no  longer  the  true  purposes  of  government.  When 
the  time  comes  in  a  republic  that  the  average  man  or  average 
woman  feels  there  is  no  use  to  work — "why  should  I  under- 
take by  my  effort  and  by  sacrifice  and  denial  to  accumulate 
something  for  old  age  or  to  achieve  a  place;  we  will  let 
Washington  do  everything  for  us" — when  that  time  comes 
yom-  Government  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  real  or  practical 
value  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIES.     No.     Let  me  finu-h  my  .'=peech. 

I  do  not  wish  to  a.ssume  a  lecturing  attitude.  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  membership  of  this  House  deserves  to  be 
criticized,  but  I  do  say  that  the  greatest  enemy  the  President 
has  in  the  world  is  the  man  who  rvuis  around  all  the  time 
saying  of  some  other  Member.  'He  is  not  a  good  Democrat 
because  he  has  not  supported  this  nieaiure." 

I  know  the  record  of  most  of  tl;e  Democrats  in  this  House. 
You  all  voted  against  some  administration  measures  when  it 
pleased  you  to  do  so  in  response  to  what  you  thought  was 
political  expediency  in  your  district,  i  Applause  and  laugh- 
ter,] When  Members  have  said  to  me.  ''You  are  not  a  good 
Democrat  because  you  are  not  for  the  wage-hour  bill,"  I  have 
replied  by  asking,  '■How  did  you  stand  on  the  economy  bill 
v.'hen  you  heard  the  clamor  that  came  from  home?  How 
did  you  stand  on  this  bill,  ihat  bill,  or  .some  other  bill?"  So 
the  greatest  enem.y  the  President  has  is  the  one  who  advocates 
that  to  be  a  good  Democrat  you  have  to  swallow  everything 
and  blir.dly  follow  the  leadership  of  someone  else.  The  truest 
frien±s  the  President  has  in  this  hour  arc  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  tell  him  the  truih  i  applause  1,  not  those  who  seek 
constantly  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  achieve  politi- 
cal prominence  by  always  running  to  the  well  of  the  House 
and  pretending  that  they  are  defendinc:  the  President  and 
denouncing  everyone  else  who  has  some  different  idea,  those 
who  advocate  that  to  be  gc-od  Dem.ocrats  we  must  accept 
upon  faith  cveryth.ns  ihe  Pre^.dent  wants.  The  President 
knows  very  little  about  seme  of  these  bills;  to  my  own  way  of 
thinking  seme  of  these  bills  have  never  been  read  by  him, 
but  some  bureaucrat  goes  ^o  some  committee  and  writes  a 
bill;  it  comes  up  on  the  floor  with  the  label  of  the  admin- 
istration placed  upon  it.  and  every  man  who  seeks  to  bring 
to  the  country  his  objections  to  the  particular  bill,  not  with 
the  view  of  obstructing,  not  with  the  idea  that  he  ought  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  recovery,  but  through  a  sincere 
desire  to  have  some  little  part  in  ^he  administration  and  to  do 
scni^'thing  to  justify  his  seat  in  Congre.ss — the  man  who 
undertakes  to  do  his  du'y  finds  that  there  are  those  would- 
be  fnends  of  the  adni.nist ration  who  stand  up  and  shake 
their  holy  locks  and  roll  'h^ir  pious  eyes  to  high  heaven 
and  declare,  "We  have  a  :raitor  m  cur  midst."  [Laughter 
and  applau.^e.) 

We  •;\iu  Hnd  out  who  are  'he  President's  friends  pretty 
soon.  The  President  is  ^'oiw^  to  insist  upon  a  balanced 
Budget;  that  is  inevitable.  In  order  to  balance  the  Budget 
you  are  gnmg  to  have  to  cut,  and  when  you  start  cutting 
you  are  going  to  get  a  clamor  from  .■^ome  of  the  voters  in 
your  distrlc's  that  will  rev'-'rberate  from  one  end  of  the 
Nation  to  the  oth^r.  I  want  to  know  how  many  liberals  are 
going  to  go  w.th  the  President  along  this  rugged  path. 
[Applause.]  Oh,  we  are  for  the  President  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  in  our  direction.  It  is  easy  to  be  with  the 
President  wlien  he  is  spending  money.  Few  people  objected 
to  thLS  money  proposition,  becau.'^e  many  people  regarded  it 
as  necessary  and  because,  of  course,  a  lot  of  people  think 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  u  back;  but  when  the  awful  hour 
comes,  as  come  it  will,  and  come  .soon  it  will,  when  you  and 
I  must  face  courageously  cur  responsibility  of  paying  up  for 
what  we  have  appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury,  of  balanc- 
ing the  Budget  to  prevent  wild  inflation,  to  protect  the 
wages  and  purchasing  power  of  these  laboring  people,  we 
face  a  different  proposition.  We  can  do  no  greater  good  for 
these  people  than  to  stop  the  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. [Applause.]  When  the  time  comes  that  we  mus'.  pro- 
tect that  pay  check,  to  see  that  that  pay  ch^ck  is  not  diluted, 
not  completely  destroyed  m  yurcliaiing  power;  when  we  are 
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called  upon  by  cur  President  to  stand  hitched  and  to  pay 
up,  to  cut  expenditures,  to  balance  the  Budi,'et,  I  am  wonder- 
ing how  many  self -styled  liberals  will  be  found  there  when 
the  roll  is  called.     [Laughter  and  applause.! 

I  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  good  will;  not  to  be  bitter  or 
sarcastic.  I  say  it  because  I  am  thoroughly  fed  up  with 
some  of  these  self-confessed  friends  of  the  administration, 
who  run  from  the  White  House  to  Congress,  here,  there  and 
eveiywhei-e,  .seeking  to  place  the  brand  of  disloyalty  upon 
some  ccn.scicntious  Member  of  this  House  who  is'seeking  to 
do  his  duty  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  successful  adm.nls- 
tration, 

I  was  here  under  the  Wilson  administration.  My  father 
was  in  Congress  then.  He  disagreed  with  Mr.  Wilson  on  pre- 
paredness and  the  League  of  Nations,  and  they  tried  to  beat 
him.  A  letter  was  sent  to  his  district,  but  my  father  was 
relumed  by  the  people  by  a  large  majority.  I  recall  that 
many  Members  at  that  time  believed  that  any  man  who  was 
not  for  the  League  of  Nations  was  not  a  good  Democrat; 
that  was  the  test  of  loyalty.  Today  you  cannot  find  a  hand- 
ful of  Democrats  who  will  admit  publicly  that  they  ever 
believed  in  the  League  of  Nations.     [Applause.] 

The  success  of  this  administration  will  depend  not  wholly 
upon  the  President  but  largely  upon  you  and  me  as  well;  for 
if  he  is  to  make  a  success,  then  we  as  legislators  must  help 
writ€  practical,  sensible,  workable,  understandable  bills,  and 
not  some  unintelligible  jargon  of  55  pages  which  no  one 
who  reads  can  understand.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 
"  Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under  the  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded 
me  has  stated  in  most  eloquent  words  the  thines  I  have  been 
trying  to  convey  to  you  for  several  years.  If  I  could  bring 
the  membership  of  tlie  House  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
speech  just  delivered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  if 
the  membership  would  act  in  accord  therewith,  I  feel  it 
would  be  probably  the  most  Important  thing  one  could  do  at 
this  time.  I  believe  it  would  be  doing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  more  good 
than  anything  that  could  possibly  transpire. 

On  Monday  of  tliis  week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  an  address  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  after  deliberation 
of  33  days  frwn  the  time  he  issued  the  call.  I  tried  to 
answer  one  paragraph  of  that  speech  day  before  yesterday, 
in  reference  to  Government  finances.  Today  I  want  to  refer 
to  that  speech  and  I  will  tiT  to  an.swer  one  question  which 
the  President  asked.     The  question  is  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

Large  savings  in  the  cost  of  government  can  be  made  only  by 
cutting  down  or  eliminating  Government  functions.  And  to  those 
who  advocate  such  a  course  it  is  fair  to  put  the  question  "Which 
functiot-s  of  government  do  you  advocate  cutting  off?" 

He  has  asked  us  a  sensible  question,  and  one  which  war- 
rants a  reply.  If  you  will  refer  to  pages  37  and  38  of  the 
Record  you  will  find  there  a  statement  by  Senator  B\tinxs 
that  we  have  133  various  departments  of  Government.  And 
that  is  not  all.  If  you  will  realize  the  fact  that  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  has  established  over  50  bureaus, 
commissions,  boards,  agencies,  and  corporations  since  coming 
to  the  Wliite  House,  you  may  wonder  why  the  President  made 
the  statements  he  has  and  why  he  made  the  above  request. 

THZ    PROMTSES 

I  am  going  to  quote  from  speeches  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  after  first  reading  a 
quotation  from  the  Democratic  platform  of  1932,  as  follows: 
I  quote: 

We  advocate  an  Immediate  and  drastic  reduction  erf  govern- 
mental expenditures  by  abolishing  useless  commissions  and  offices, 
consolidating  departmenta  and  bureaus,  and  eUminatlng  extrava-^ 
gance,  to  accomplish  a  saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  In  the 
cost  at  Federal  Government, 

Mr.  Roosevelt  agreed  to  this  platform  100  percent. 

I  want  to  read  now  a  statement  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  October  19.  U32, 
when  he  referred  to  the  Hoover  axlministratioa: 


That,  my  frieras  is  the  most  rerkless  and  ertr&vagant  pace  1 
ria\e  tct-n  ;.biC  lo  .i:_^o..  ;•  -.u  the  suvasticm  record  oi  aiiy  pciu^- 
tlme  gcverniTiont  anywhere,  any  i.n;o. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  acceptance  speech  on  July  2,  1932. 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

Fcr  3  lone  years  I  h.ive  been  gclnp  up  and  down  this  country 
preaching  that  governnieni  cust.'.  too  much.  I  shall  not  stoo  the 
preaching.  '^ 

He  made  this  further  statement  in  tliat  speech: 

I  propose  to  you,  my  friends,  that  govrrnmont  be  madr  solwnt 
and  that  the  example  be  set  by  the  President  of  the  United  Siaies. 

One  other  quotation  from  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  I  shall  stop  quoting  at  thi.s  particular  time: 

The  people  of  America  demand  a  reduction  of  Federal  expendi- 
ture. It  can  be  accomplished  not  only  bv  reducing  the  e.Tpcndl- 
tures  of  existlnij  departments  but  it  can  be  done  by  aboJishlng 
many  useless  commissions,  bureaus,  and  functions,  and  It  can  be 
done  by  consoUdatiug  uiiuiy  activities  of  tlie  Government. 

He  made  that  staten*nt  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  November 
4.  1932. 

THE    PERFORM ANCTS 

Mr.  Spealier,  just  think  of  the  President  coming  here  to 
Congress  and  asking  wtiat  functions  of  government  do  you 
advocate  cutting  off. 

I  am  a  good  bit  like  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me 
when  he  made  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  best  friend 
of  the  President  is  the  one  who  has  the  courage  to  tell  him 
the  truth.  I  have  not  anything  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  would  not  do  a  Uiing  in  the  world  to 
harm  him;  but  when  the  President  makes  statements  about 
Government  agencies,  their  consolidation  and  setting  up  new 
bureaus  that  he  has  made,  and  when  you  consider  that  dur- 
ing his  adminLstration  so  far  he  has  put  into  force  and  effect 
more  bureaus  than  any  five  Presidents  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  I  cannot  but  wonder  what  he  must  think  of  his  own 
promises  to  the  American  people.  What  must  he  think  of 
himself  when  he  goes  back  over  his  own  administration  and 
looks  at  his  record,  his  promises,  and  his  performances.  Oh, 
wh^at  a  shock  he  must  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  L.';ted  here  a  number  of  the  agencies 
of  government  he  has  established  which  I  believe  it  would 
be  very  wise  to  disband  at  once  as  a  start.  I  believe  it  wouid 
be  wise  to  put  through  a  reorganization  plan  such  as  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Byhd  so  that  we  may  get  Lhis  Government 
to  operating  on  an  efficiency  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  consolidate  Grovemment  agen- 
cies, and  if  we  do  not  cut  down  governmental  expenditures, 
we  will  swamp  the  A.merican  people  with  an  overburdened 
oi-ganization.  No  bu.siness  nor  no  nation  under  God's  heaven 
can  stand  for  the  multiplicity  of  organizations,  agencies,  and 
corporations  th&t  otir  Government  has  and  still  survive. 

Mr.  CULKIN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.    For  ju.st  a  very  brief  question. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Docs  not  the  gentleman  realize  that  that 
whole  question  has  been  turned  over  to  the  heir  apparent, 
Mr.  James  Roosevelt,  who  is  the  one  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reorganizing  the  Government? 

Mr.  RICH.  Well.  I  understand  he  has  set  up  a  new  or- 
ganization that  he  calls  the  "A.  P.,"  which  stands  for 
"Assistant  President."  The  President  has  put  his  son  in 
charge  of  that  department,  a  boy  30  years  of  age,  to  take 
charge  of  aU  the  new  organizations  of  government.  If  I 
were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  appoinning  a  man 
to  a  position  of  that  fcind,  I  would  have  considered  only  a 
man  who  had  experience,  a  man  who  had  been  tried  and 
tested,  without  endeavoring  to  experiment  further  with  some 
yoimg  fellow  who  has  not  had  any  experience — and  I  make 
that  statement  regardless  of  whether  it  is  his  son  or  not. 
Of  course,  he  may  be  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  him.  I  do  not  know  anything 
against  him  for  which  I  would  want  to  criticize;  but  it  seems 
to  me,  if  we  want  to  coordinate  these  various  departments 
of  government,  we  should  have  a  man  who  is  qualified,  a 
man  who  has  been  trained,  a  man  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perioice.   one   who   has    the   confidence    of    the    American 
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people,  and  one  who  would  proptrly  handle  this  matter  of 
reorganization  of  government  anl  administer  it  efiBciently. 
We  have  had  enough  experimerting;  we  must  have  the 
best  practical  and  experienced  m  !n  in  responsible  jxjsitions 


lose  our  form 
udgment. 


of  govern- 


or we  will  wreck  this  Nation  anc 
ment.    It  is  most  serious,  in  my 

That  is  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Rbosevelt.  He  has  so  many 
incompetent,  inexperienced,  and  rajdical  advisers  in  his  organ- 
ization no  wonder  we  are  getting 
tion  as  we  find  ourselves,  overbuidened  in  most  every  way. 
I  am  now  going  to  tell  Mr.  Roos<velt  what  bureaus  I  b  Lcve 
he  should  eliminate,  and  I  will  stjirt  on  those  he  estabLsHed 
first.  I  am  not  stating  them  in  ijhe  order  of  importance  in 
which  I  would  eliminate  them  if 

give  the  matter  deliberate  thought  and  judgment.  I  would 
coordinate  government  functions  !o  that  every  vacant  hou.s€, 
every  vacant  office  building,  every  lotel  that  could  be  bought. 
and  every  apartment  house  Gov*  mment  officials  could  get 
hold  of  would  not  be  rigged  up  to  gi^  additional  office  spate 
to  take  care  of  the  thousands  ami  thousands  of  extra  Gov- 
ernment employees  we  have  in  Washington  at  the  present 
time.  I  can  take  you  Members  df  Congress  up  in  some  of 
these  buildings  any  time  next  week 
walk  through  the  halls  you  will  riarvel  at  the  many,  many, 
Government  employees  who  are  standing  around  doing  noth- 
ing. Drawing  salaries  and  nothin  f  to  do,  the  taxpayers  must 
stand  the  burden  of  political  folly 

What  agencies  are  we  going  U<  eliminate,  Mr.  Roosevelt? 
Let  us  cut  out  the  E.  H.  P.  A. — tJ:e  Electric  Home  and  Parir. 
Authority.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  let  us  cut  out  the  R.  E.  A— the 
Rural  Electrification  Administrat  on.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  let  tis 
cut  out  the  Resettlement  Administration.  You  know  the 
Resettlement  Administration  bull 
apiece,  and  they  are  trying  to  put 

make  less  than  $900  a  year ;  and  they  call  that  cheap  housing 
IJ  there  is  any  Member  of  Congres  5  who  would  call  that  cheap 
housing.  I  would  like  him  to  hole 
like  to  see  who  he  Is,  anyway, 
hold  up  his  hand  to  show  that  he 
cheap  house. 

Then,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  I  would  eliminate  the  P.  W.  A.    The 
P.  W.  A.  was  shoved  aside  becai|se  of  the  many  bungles  it 

new  father,  the  W.  P.  A., 
end.  These  two  crganlza- 
funds,  yet  to  be  repaid  by 
organizations  we  have  es- 
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made  and  was  taken  over  by  its 

but  they  are  both  the  same  in  the 

tions  have  expended  more  public 

future  generations,  than  any  two 

tabUshed.    Let  the  people  back  h^me  administer  relief  funds 

and  not  Washington  politicians. 

Then,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  there  Is  the  C.  S.  B.— the  Central 
Statistical  Board.    This  Board  wiis  bom  here,  in  this  House 


of  Representatives,  and  I  voted 
various  Government  agencies  get 
nate  duplication  of  effort  and 


or  It  in  order  to  help  the 

together  so  we  could  elitni- 

(Jut  down  exptnse.    I  read 


their  report,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  functioning  properly 
because  they  have  not  been  given  authority  to  segregate  any 
of  the  various  duplications  in  dei  artments.  They  point  out 
some  things,  but  authority  to  segregate  is  lacking  and  we 
are  dupLcating  our  work  to  such  1 1  degree  that  we  need  some 
organization  which  has  the  power  to  do  something  faster  juid 
which  will  be  able  to  accomplish  i  eal  results.  I 


Then,  let  us  eliminate  the  P.  E. 
Emergency  Conservation  Work, 
some  of  these  other  or^nlzatlons 
the  N.  E.  C. — ^the  National  Emergency   Council 
N.  L.  R.  B. — ^the  National  Labor    delations  Board 
Uonal  Labor  Relations  Board  wa^ 


trying  to  eliminate  strikes  and  set  le  difficulties,  but  since  the 


Board  has  been  established  there 


this  country,  twice  over,  than  we  I  ave  ever  had  in  the  history 


of  this  Natlcn  in  the  same  length 


to  settle  difficulties  the  Board  ha;  created  more  trouble  and 
more  strife  than  it  has  adjusted  Ufficulties.  I  think  it  is  a 
real  troublemaker  for  industry  am  labor. 

Then  we  have  the  P.  C.  I.  C. — t  le  Federal  Coordinator  for 
Hktustrlal  Cot^jeration — and  the  )  atiooal  Power  Policy  C(mi- 


\.  A.  and  the  E.  C.  W.-^the 

which  is  a  duplication!  of 

We  should  also  eliminate 

and   the 

The  Na- 

set  up  for  the  pixrposd  of 


have  been  more  strikes  in 


of  time.    Instead  of  tr3ring 


houses  which  cost  $15jOOO 
in  those  houses  people  who 


up  his  hand,  for  I  should 
"Veil,  nobody  here  want  to 
thinks  a  $15,000  house  is  a 


mittee.  Many  of  these  functions  are  b^irnr  ('jipl^r-ated.  B*'- 
sides  we  have  many  Government  corporation.^  that  are  usurp- 
ing the  nght.s  and  preroJiativps  of  our  citizens.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, eliminate  them,  and  then  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
many  more  after  you  accomplLsh  this. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

LEAVE    OF    AESEXCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  as 
follows: 

To  Mr.  Ramspeck.  indefinitely,  on  ac.ouiiL  of  lilnt'ss  in 
fam.ly. 

To  Mr.  Le.i.v^-,  for  foday,  on  account  of  lUiiess. 

To  Mr.  HiLDEBRANDT.  for  5  days,  on  account  of  illness. 

PE? MISSION  TO  ^DDP.ESS  THE  HOI7SE 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  Hnu^e  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  wa-s  no  rbjection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr  Sp-'-aker.  I  ,t._k  iiraniniPU'^  consent  that 
in  this  time  I  may  be  permitted  to  read  a  quotation  from  a 
statement  by  Mr.  William  Green. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^re  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlcm.an  from  New  York? 

There  v,'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Sp.nikcr,  Mr.  William  Green  appeared 
before  the  resolutions  committee  of  the  Republican  national 
convention  on  June  10.  1936,  and  at  that  time  made  the 
f  oUov.-ing  statement : 

But  I  do  not  think  l.ibor  Ls  ready  fur  a  ]a.\\  giving  the  States 
CT  any  :>gency  of  tcovernn^nt  po^vfr  to  f.-x  waiies  "f  men  m  indus- 
try Women  and  children  have  no  parity  of  barcalninst  power, 
lu  that  lies  the  ciiflerence  between  their  situation  and  tliat  of  men 
In  industry. 

Workin^mcn  are  not  yet  ready,  as  I  ser  it.  to  s^arrender  their 
right  of  bargaining  for  wace*;  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  was  made  when  px^ople  were 
using  their  own  minds  to  figure  out  what  was  before  us,  and 
that  was  the  independent  judgment  on  June  10.  1936,  of  the 
great  spokesman  of  American  lab<jr. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

I  EXTENSION  OF  PEMARKS 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
extracts  from  a  recent  but  unpnnted  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  conimodities  such  ao  wheat,  corn,  and 
dairy  products. 

Th?  SPEAKER.  Ls  thf^r'>  obj.>ctlon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  tvas  no  objt?ction. 

Mr.  CHTRCH.  Mr.  Six>aker.  I  a.'k  unanimous  consent  to 
addross  the  House  for  cnc-haif  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  lo  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois';' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  rtmarko  at  this  place  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.3  there  obj-.cLion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  obj.xtion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  special  session  of  Con- 
gress wa.>  called  for  no  other  purpose  than  lo  make  it  appear 
that  the  administration  was  trying  to  improve  the  economic 
situation  in  the  country,  help  the  uneirployed,  help  the  labor- 
ing m.an.  and  help  the  farmer.  Th:5  .-^ptcial  ocssion  is  nothing 
more  than  a  -face-saving  devico."  At  the  last  session  the 
New  Deal  accomplished  nothing;  and  tj  hide  their  failures, 
this  session  was  decided  upon  as  a  way  to  dramatize  their 
professed  interest  in  the  welfare  of  th"  people. 

We  no  more  th-in  met  than  the  majority  floor  leader  re- 
quested adjournment  for  3  days.  It  thus  became  clear  that 
the  administration  really  had  no  constructive  program.  Not 
having  any  program  to  present  to  the  Congress,  the  majority 
floor  leader  again  and  again  requested  that  we  adjoimi  for  3 
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I  penoice,   one   who   has    the   confidence    of    the    American 
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days.  He  has  made  that  motion  several  times,  simply  because 
he  did  not  wish  too  much  to  be  said  about  this  Roo6e\'elt  reces- 
sion, and  simply  because  he  does  not  want  the  people  to  know 
just  how  helpless  his  administration  is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  consistently  objected  to  the  adjourn- 
ment motions  of  the  majority  floor  leader  because  I  believe 
this  Congress  can  do  something  to  help  the  unemployed,  to 
improve  business  conditions,  and  inwease  consuming  power. 
The  people  want  decent  wages  instead  of  a  dole.  I  have 
been  objecting  to  the  m.ajority  leader's  adjournment  motions 
because  I  want  Congress  immediately  to  proceed  to  lift  the 
tax  burdens  ofi  business  so  that  capital  will  flow  through 
productive  channels  and  our  people  find  permanent  >obs.  I 
want  to  keep  this  House  in  session  until  the  New  Etealers 
admit  they  made  a  serious  mistake  when  they  imposed  the 
undistributed-profits  tax  on  business,  which  has  prevented 
the  thousands  of  small  businesses  from  functioning.  I  want 
to  keep  this  House  In  session  until  the  New  Dealers  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  want  decent  wages  instead  of  a 
dole,  and  that  we  coiild  take  a  truly  constructive  step  to  that 
end  if  we  would  immediately,  without  a  week  or  day  of  delay, 
lift  the  New  Deal  tax  burden  off  the  small  businesses  through- 
out the  country. 

Such  a  step  would  not  only  help  the  unemployed  and  the 
industrial  workrr.  It  would  also  aid  the  farmer  in  marketing 
his  products  at  higher  prices. 

(Mr.  L^MEEHTsoN  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Record.) 

ADJOTTKNlVtENT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motJon  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and 
36  minutes  p.  m.*,  under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Mcndny,  Novem.ber  22.  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Government;    to   the   Committee   en   the   Civl 


CK.\I\'GES  OF  REFERENCE 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXn,  committees  were  discharged 
from  the  consideraiion  of  the  following  bills,  which  were 
refen-ed  as  follows: 

A  bill  tH.  R.  5522*  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Mary  E.  SLraube;  Committee  on  Claims  discharged,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  In\alid  Pensions. 

A  bill  <H.  R.  55121  Planting  a  pension  to  Minnie  Mancell; 
Committee  on  Claims  discharged,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Invalid  Pensions. 

A  bill  (H.  R.  5513)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  E.  Linder; 
Committee  on  Claims  discharged,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Invalid  Pensions. 


PUBLIC  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAY:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8453)  to  provide  for  a  com- 
missioned strength  of  14,659  for  the  Regular  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8454)  to  amend  the 
act  cited  as  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  to 
improve  and  safeguard  the  financial  integrity  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  by  effecting  a  better  coordination  of 
Federal  lending  and  marketing  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  CommJttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FADDIS:  A  biU  (H.  R.  8455)  to  decrease  unem- 
ployment, to  amend  the  Pay  Adjustment  Act  of  1922,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8456)  to  decrease  unemployment,  to 
amend  the  Ci\'il  Service  Retirement  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD:  A  biU  (H.  R.  8457)  to  provide  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance,  at  Angleton,  Tex.,  of  a 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  anaplasmosis  in  cattle;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8458)  relating  to  age 
hmits  for  persons  seeking  positions  in  the  executive  branch  of 


the   Federal 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD:  A  bill  dl  R.  S459)  to  create  a  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and  lor  other  purpc^es;  Ui  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr,  SMITH  of  WashingUm:  A  bill  iH.  R.  8460.  to 
authanzo  the  city  of  Vancouver.  Wash.,  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  historical  memorial  en  the  Vancouver  Barrsu'k.s 
MiLtary  Reservation,  Wash.;  to  the  Comnu'Lee  on  MUiLaiy 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachu  T'ts;  Resolution  'H.  Res. 
354)  directing  the  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  the  pro- 
duction costs  of  cotton  yards  and  cloths;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  resolution  *H.  Res.  355)  to  provide  for  the  su.spension 
of  negotiations  for  trade  agreements  with  Great  Britain  or 
Czechoslovakia ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK:  Resolution  (H.  Res.  356 »  providing  lor 
the  appointm.ent  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Futures  Trading 
to  investigate  and  report  to  the  House  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations for  fui-ther  legislation  as  to  futures  trading  m 
contract  markets,  especially  as  to  short  selling  and  margin 
requirements  and  as  to  alleged  violaUons  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  with  reference  esTX?cially.  but  not  exclusively, 
to  wash  sales.  crc>ss  trades,  accoxrunodation  trades,  and  ficti- 
tious sales;  providing  an  appropriation  therefor;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BEITER:  Resolution  tH.  Res.  357)  requesting  the 
Federal  Emergency  Admimstrator  of  Public  Works  to  furnish 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  list  of  non-Federal  projects 
pending  in  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  wh  ch 
have  been  examined  and  approved,  and  on  which  bond  elec- 
tions have  been  held  or  funds  otlicrwise  voted  for  which  no 
Federal  funds  ai-e  now  available;  to  the  ConmutU-c  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BLOOM:  Joint  resolution  'H.  J.  Res.  507'  author- 
izing the  Presid-nt  of  the  Uniltd  States  of  America  to  pro- 
claim October  11,  1938,  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for 
the  observance  and  couuneinoration  of  the  death  of  Brip. 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski:  to  the  C-tmnuttee  on  the  Jud.nary. 

By  Mr.  GAMBRILL  of  Maryland:  Joint  resolution  tH.  J. 
Res.  508)  authorizing  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the 
frig-ate  Cov^tcllatioJi,  and  mak.n!^  Baltimore,  Md.,  her  home 
port;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Ml-.  LEWIS  of  Maryland:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
609  <  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
enforce  the  Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MEAD:  Joint  resolution  'H.  J.  Res.  510)  authoriz- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  Spates  of  America  to  proclaim 
October  11.  1938.  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the 
observance  and  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Casimir  Ptilaski:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAUTHOFF:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  511)  in- 
forming the  President  of  the  United  States  that  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  Japan  and  China;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD:  Joint  resolution  ^H.  J.  Res.  512)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  taxes  on  certain  Incomes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

PRFV^ATE   BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN:  A  bill  tH.  R.  8461)  for  the  relief  of  S.  L. 
Claypole;  to  the  Committee  on  Cla.ms. 

By  Mr.  FORAND:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8462  •  to  authorize  the  can- 
celation of  deportation  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Grego 
Kleva;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation. 

By  Mr.  MALONEY:  A  bill  tH.R.  8463)  for  the  relief  of 
Kenneth  A.  Rotharmel;    to   the  Committee  en   Claims. 
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PETITIONS. 


ETC. 


lex 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 
lAid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referr^ 

3379.  By  Mr.  MEAD:   Petition 
the  National  Leather  Workers' 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

3380.  By  Mr.  THOMASON  of 
Methodist  Church  of  Big  Lake, 
to  war  and  any  policy  on  the  part 
endanger  its  peace  and  security;  to 
Affairs. 

3381.  By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD 
New  Milford.  Susquehanna  Countjy 
posed  wage  and  hour  bill;  to  the 

3282.  By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New 
York  Turn  Verein,  New  York  Cltj 
Worthman.  who  is  not  and  never 
oflBcer  of  the  New  York  Turn  Vereii 
Judiciary. 

3383.  By  Mr.  TEIOAN:  Petitior^ 
County.  Minn.,  requesting  that 
nature  be  enacted  providing  for 
ucts.  an  ever-normal  granary, 
farm  crops,  other  uses  of 
of  the  present  soil-conservation 
protection  on  farm  products;  to 
culture. 

3384.  Also,  petition  of  the  Eagle 
Association,  requesting  that  the 
redrafted  or  amended  In  such 
of  its  cooperative  features 
in  addition,  revert  the  $4.50  per 
by  the  Federal  land  bank  to  the 
allowance,  to  the  individual 
on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 


l»etitions  and  papers  were 

as  follows: 
)f  Local  Union  No.  44  of 
Association,  Gowanda,  N.  Y.; 
M(ans. 
T(xas 


Petition  of  the  First 

expressing  opposition 

Df  this  country  that  would 

the  Committee  on  Foreign 


etition  of  the  citizens,  of 

Pa.,  opposing  the  pco- 

Cbmmittee  on  Labor. 

York:  Petition  of  the  New 

concerning  one  Dietrich 

has  been  a  member  or  an 

;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

of  the  farmers  of  Anoka 
legislation  of  a  permanent 
pirlty  prices  of  farm  prod- 
PDduction  control  of  mauor 
subniiirginal  land,   continuance 
program,   and   consumers' 
the  Committee  on  Agri- 
Bend  National  Farm  Loan 
federal  Farm  Loan  Act  be 
that  it  will  restore  all 
incorporated  in  it  originally  and, 
oan  per  annum,  now  paid 
various  groups  as  a  service 
assoqiations;  to  the  Committee 


maimer 


SENAIE 


Monday,  Novemb 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock 
of  the  recess. 

HntAM  W.  JoHTTsoN.  a  Senator 
fomia.  and  A.  Harjit  Moork.  a 
New  Jersey,  appeared  in  their 


THK    JOOTIHAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley.  aiid 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the 
dar  day  Friday.  November  19.  193 
the  Journal  was  approved. 

CALL   or   THZ 

Mr.  LEWIS.    Mr.  President,  as 
bility  is  that  an  agricultxiral  bil 
Senate,  noting  the  absence  of  a 
call  in  order  to  secure  the  preserjce 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll 
tors  answered  to  their  names: 


Adknu 

Andrvws 

Ashurst 

Auctln 

B&lley 

Bankhead 

Berkley 

Blltw 

Bone 

Bormh 

Bridges 

Brown.  N  ] 

Bulltley 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrn*« 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavez 

Clark 

Ooiuxally 


Copeland 

Da7>s 

Dleterlch 

Duffy 

Ellrnder 

Prazler 

George 

G«rry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Glass 

Graves 

Green 

Guffey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

i-i!'c!lCO<-!c 

w'ohnson.  Cailf. 
Joiiuaon.  Colo. 


NOV-EMBER   22 


^R  22,  1937 
November  16,  1937) 
nieridian,  on  the  expiration 


from  the  State  of  Call- 
Senator  from  the  State  of 
seats  today.  I 


by  unanimous  consent. 
proceedings  of  the  calen- 
,  was  dispensed  with,  and 


ROLL 

it  is  reported  the  proba- 

will  be  reported  to  the 

quorum,  I  ask  for  a  roll 

thereof. 
cle-k  wiH  call  the  roU. 
and  the  following  Sena- 


Kmg 

La  Pillette 

Lee 

Lewi  I 

Lodg! 

Logai 

Lone-gan 

Lun<!  een 

McA(  !oo 

UcG'U 

McKillar 

McNi  ry 

Male  ley 

Mille- 

Moorp 

Miirr 

Neei 

Nornfe 

Nye 

O  Ma^oney 

Over 

Pepptr 


riy 


Plttman 

Pope 

RadcUffe 

Riissell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbacli 

Sheppard 

Ships  tead 

Smith 

Steiwer 

Thomas.  Olcla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Townsfnd 

Truman 

Tydings 

V'andenberg 

Van  Niiys 

W?i^ner 

White 


Mr.  LEWIS.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  HoltI.  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes],  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr, 
RetnoldsI  are  absent  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr.  Sm.mhers]  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Brown  1,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey!,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
McCarr.an],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Minton],  the 
Senator  from  Mari.sachu.setts  iMr,  Walsh  1.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  iMr.  Berry  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana !Mr.  Wheeler!  arc  neces.^a^ly  detained  from  the 
Senate. 

The  \^CE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-five  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  name,>.     A  quorum  i."  present. 

UNITED    STATES    CONSTITUTION    3E5QUICENTENNLAL    COMMISSION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the  provi.-^ions  of  Public 
Resolution  53,  approved  August  23,  1935.  the  Chair  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  !Mr.  B.^rkley]  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  Sesquicentennial  Commission, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Joseph  T. 
Robinson,  late  a  Senator  from  thf-  State  of  Arkansas. 

AIRCRAFT  AND  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Umted  States  Maritime  Commission. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Commission 
recommending  appropriate  legislation  to  make  applicable  to 
aircraft  engaging  m  foreign  commerce  certain  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  and  also  embodying  the 
results  of  the  Commission's  study  pursuant  to  section  212 
(b»  i2»  on  tran.soceanic  aircraft  service,  which,  •with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  petitions  of 
several  citizens  nf  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  praying  for  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  bill  'H.  R.  1507)  to  assure  to  per- 
?orL5  within  the  juri.^dK'ion  of  cvf-ry  State  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  to  punish  the  crime  of  lynching,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  nn  the  table. 

He  also  laid  bef'.re  the  Senate  papers  in  the  nature  of 
memorials  from  Southern  California  District  Council  No.  4. 
Maritime  Federation  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  San  Pedro,  Calif.. 
rem.onstrating  a^air.^t  *he  enactment  of  thp  so-called  Pet- 
tengill  bill,  being  the  bill  'H.  R.  1668 >  to  amend  paragraph 
'  1 1  of  section  4  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 
February  28.  1920  'U  S  C,  ntle  49,  .sec.  4',  known  as  the 
long-and-short-hatLl  clau.se.  which  wr-r'^  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce. 

TRIBUTES    TO    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT    ON    THE    ANNIVERSARY    OF   HIS 

BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  President- 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  At  the  time  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  on  Friday  Isa^i  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Overton]  had  the  floor,  and  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  0\"ERTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  to  other  Senators  who  may  desire  to  speak  in  honor 
of  the  occasion  of  which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
wiU  remind  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  have  asked  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President  for  25  years  it  has  b^M-n  my  pleasure  inti- 
mately to  know  the  V;ce  Pres-'drnt  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  greater  part  of  that  t  me  I  .served  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  thmk  he  was  happier  at  that 
end  of  the  Cap.tol  because  over  tiiere  he  could  talk  from  the 
floor  a.z  well  as  off  the  floor.  Since  he  has  come  to  preside 
over  this  body.  I  am  sure  that  he  has  won  the  respect  and 
eai-ncd  the  a.Tection  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate.    Possess- 
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Ing  intelligence  and  common  seme,  character  and  courage, 
he  has  rendered  magnificent  service  to  this  country. 

Today  he  is  69  years  young.  His  head  is  erect  and  his  feet 
are  firmly  on  the  ground.  He  loves  his  country:  he  loves  the 
Members  of  the  Senate;  and  I  know  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  like  to  have  the  cpportunity  of  saying  some- 
thing in  a  congratulatoiy  way  on  this  occasion. 

My  earnest  hope  is  that  for  our  sake,  and  for  the  country's 
sake,  the  Vice  President  will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  do  not  want  to  let  this 
pleasurable  opportunity  pass  v/ithout  including  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  Senate  in  broadening  the  base  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  cur 
distingu'shed  Vice  President. 

The  Vice  President  has  had  the  unique  distinction  of  pre- 
siding over  the  House  of  Representatives  as  its  Speaker  and 
over  tlie  Senate  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing that  period  his  vision  lias  never  been  impaired.  He 
has  always  been  able  to  see  a  Republican  and  recognize  him. 
I  am  happy  to  observe  that  in  the  Senate,  where  the  Repub- 
licans are  now  surrounded  by  Democrats,  the  Vice  President 
can  and  does  see  Republican  Senators  as  they  arise  to  seek 
recognition. 

We  love  and  admire  the  Vice  President  because  of  his 
geniahty,  his  usefulness,  his  impartiality,  and  his  capacity; 
and  I  join  with  my  Democratic  brethren  and  the  public 
generally  in  wishing  for  him  many  more  years  of  usefulness, 
happiness,  and  good  health. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish,  In  just  a  word,  to 
add  my  tribute  not  to  the  age  but  to  the  youthfulness  of  the 
Vice  President,  and.  even  more,  to  add  my  tribute  to  the 
accomplishments  which  have  marked  his  pathway  through 
life. 

Nearly  25  years  ago,  longer  than  I  like  publicly  to  admit, 
I  entered  the  House  of  Representatives  of  which  he  was  then 
a  Member,  and  for  14  years  I  served  with  him  in  that  body. 
The  longer  I  served  with  him  and  the  closer  I  observed  him 
the  more  I  appreciated  his  real  character,  his  rugged  hon- 
esty, his  intelligence,  his  practicability,  and  the  general  all- 
around  legislative  qualities  that  have  made  him  so  valuable 
to  the  country. 

I  think  I  might  say  of  him  what  a  friend  of  mine  once 
said  about  himself,  "I  am  what  I  am  and  I  ain't  no  am-er." 
That  certainly  expresses  the  characteristics  of  the  Vice 
President.  He  is  what  he  is,  without  pretense,  and  we  love 
and  respect  him  for  what  he  is. 

I  join  in  the  wish  that  he  may  continue  to  serve  his  coun- 
try With  that  .same  degree  of  fidelity  which  has  marked  his 
long  public  service,  and  I  v.-ish  for  him  many  more  returns  of 
this  day  that  they  may  serve  as  additional  landmarks  of  his 
notable  career. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Toras,  I  dciire  to  thank  the  Senators  for  their  kind  and  gen- 
erous comments  upon  this  occasion,  the  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Vice  President  Garner.  I  desire  to  share  most 
hf^artily  in  these  tnbutes,  and  to  say  that  his  service  as  Vice 
President  is  a  landm.ark  in  American  history,  in  that  he  has 
taken  the  Vice  Presidency  out  of  the  category  of  merely  a 
nominal  position  and  made  it  a  place  of  real  usefulness  and 
power.  His  service  as  Vice  President  is  but  another  step  in 
one  of  the  m.ost  useful  and  outstanding  careers  In  our  coun- 
try's annals. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  characteristic  of 
legislati^'e  and  historic  u-riters  to  refer  to  the  office  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  as  an  office  accompanied 
with  much  anomaly,  cliaracterized  as  a  great  office  without 
responsibility,  and  with  no  power.  The  able  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Sheppard]  has  just  made  an  allusion  justifying 
the  statement  that  in  the  present  case  the  holder  of  that 
office,  Vice  President  Gamer,  by  his  demeanor  and  manner 
of  service  ha.s  demonstrated  that  he  is  an  exception  to  that 
general  impeachment  'vhich  has  accompanied  that  great 
office. 
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Mr  President,  the  scholars  of  literature  around  me  will  re- 
can  that  Cato  is  addressmg  himself  to  himself.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  garden  to  occupy  his  retirement.  He  wishc  to 
avoid  the  hurly-burly  and  tempestuous  career  of  pv-iaics 
as  had  been  his  pu:>uit.  He  u.vitcs  all  those  about  him  to 
think  If  there  cannot  bo  found  in  Inm  the  true  quality  of 
a  neighbor  whicli,  as  he  would  have  it,  i;-,  m.ade  up  cf  af- 
fection for  his  friends  and  ser\icc  to  mankind. 

Senators  will  recall  the  only  observation  Shakr-p^^arp 
leaves  touching  the  pathos  of  lonrlv  old  age.  He  mt  rely  de- 
fines that  the  highest  reward  is  realized  when  oi.r  hes 
earned  the  regard  of  the  citizenship  of  his  life  that  he  may 
thereafter  enjoy  the  fruits  cf  friendship,  and  know  of  the 
praise  of  "troops  of  friends," 

This  distinguished  occupant  of  the  office  of  Vice  Pi-e^idpr-t 
John  Nance  Gamer,  enjoys  the  affection  of  those  who  know 
him.  He  holds  for  the  future  an  assurance  of  the  enjoyment 
of  these  troops  of  friends.  As  one  of  the  .-spokesmen  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Western  States.  I  heartily  Join  in  these  tributes 
to  this  distinguished  officer,  and.  further  joining.  I  hope  that 
long  he  may  be  spared  to  us  in  his  friendship  and  to  his 
country  in  its  service. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  impeUed  to  sav  a 
few  words  on  this  occasion  for  the  reason  that  I  have  prob- 
ably known  the  Vice  President  over  a  longer  span  of  years 
than  has  any  other  Member  of  this  body.  I  first  knew  the 
Vice  President  when  he  and  I  wci-e  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Texas  Legislature  36  vears  ago  I 
have  seen  the  Vice  President  in  all  the  varied  political  and 
public  activities  of  a  long  and  useful  public  career. 

The  Vice  President  lllastrates  a  real  success  story.  The 
Vice  President  came  from  humble  beginnings,  as  most  men 
did  in  Texas  a  generation  or  two  ago.  He  rose  from  com- 
parative ohscurity  to  one  of  the  loftiest  stations  in  the  world. 
I  can  say  of  the  Vice  President  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  some  journals,  the  Vice  President  is  not  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  reactionary.  I  served  with  him  for  12  years  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  During  that  time,  when  liberals 
were  not  so  numerous  as  they  now  claim  to  be  and  when 
liberals  were  not  so  vocal  as  some  of  them  now  seem  to  be, 
the  Vice  Pi-esldent.  then  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  leadmg  the  fight  in  behalf  of  liberalism  and 
against  the  great  so-called  special  and  prinlcgcd  Interests. 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  the  Vice  President  brought  about 
opposition  to  himself  in  his  congressional  district  and  the 
expenditure  of  probably  a  hundred  thousand  doUars  in  an 
effort  to  defeat  him  for  rencmination  because  in  the  House 
he  had  sponsored  a  high  inheritance  tax.  Those  self!^h  in- 
terests, not  alone  in  his  own  district  but  tliroughout  the 
United  States,  banded  together  to  try  to  encompa.ss  his  de- 
feat.    Of  course,  that  effort  was  not  successful. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that  the  present  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  one  of  two  men  in  the  United  States  to  sen-r  both  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  present  occupant  of  that  high 
office  has  a  record  which  is  not  equaled  by  the  other.  In 
the  case  of  the  other  individual  he  en'cred  upon  both  those 
high  stations  with  loud  acclaim  and  much  applause,  and  he 
went  out  of  office  all  soi.'ed  and  stained  by  the  tongue  of 
scandal  and  (he  tongue  of  political  corruption ;  whereas  ir 
the  case  cf  the  present  Vice  Presid-nt  he  entered  upon  th^sc 
high  stations  with  the  beating  of  no  tom-toms,  and  since  he 
has  occupied  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  Housr-  of  Repre-en*a- 
tives  and  occupied  the  Presiding  Officer's  chair  in  this  Cham- 
ber, with  each  succeeding  day  his  fame  has  been  enlarged 
and  his  luster  has  been  brightened  and  enhanced. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  citizen  of  Texas  I  take  great  pride  in 
voicing  the  happiness  of  our  people  that  the  Honorable  Jchn 
N.  Gamer,  by  his  own  distinguished  and  able  career,  has 
brought  glory  to  the  people  cf  his  State.  He  possesses  the 
three  necessary  qualifications  for  a  great  man  in  this  Cham- 
ber or  in  the  other.  First,  he  has  character;  second,  he  has 
courage;  third,  he  hcio  ability.  No  public  man  need  desire 
better  eciuipment  or  nobler  attributes. 
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I  conftra'uliiK"  the  Vice  Preslden 
a  Knat  many  more  years  and  I 
thovc  Icngtheninii  year*  may  have 
advic^,  a«  I  know  It  will  have 
devotion. 

Mr   MtADOO.    Mr.  Preuldent. 
pnd"  .n  the  Vic  Pretident.  the 
Bhe  hi\n  »upponed  him  for  high 
and  with  dutmction  to  herielf 
congratulate  htm  on  hlJi  slxty-nlii 
I  am  u  lad  to  know  he  U  so  much 
and  that  he  la  so  much  older  In 
I  am 

California  rejoices  that  he  Is 
great  body:  the  prides  herself  In  hii 
for  him  a  continuing  career  of  evei 
distinction  than  he  has  already 

Mr  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  no 
body,  who  are  intimately  associated 
of  the  United  States,  and  the 
resentatives.  over  which  he  was 
RUlshed   and  able  presiding  officer 
United  States  at  large  rejoice  In 
Vice  President  of  the  United 
another  birthday. 

I  know  well  that  what  the 
WALLYl  says  Is  true  of  the  pride 
by  that  great  Commonwealth  for 
presides  over  this  body;  but  I  cati 
Texa-s  that  the  people  of  all  othei 
the  United  States  join  in  the  pride 
people  of  Texas  feel  for  Vice 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and 
and  loved  the  Vice  President  of 
his  first  entrance  into  the  Houst 
years  ago  when  I  was  but  a  small 
emplification  of  the  .principles 
followed  in  the  selection  and  elec 
the  Umted  States,  which  perhap 
followed — selecting  as  Vice 
way  measures  up  to  the  qualiflcat 
I  am  sure  It  will  be  universally 
of  the  high  office  which  he  now 
has  restored  the  Vice  Presidency 
position  of  a  great  office  of 
which  it  was  originally  intended 
in  the  early  days  of  this  Gov 
and  his  lovely  wife  we  all  wish 
of  days. 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.    Mr.  President, 
Senate  on  its  Vice  President.    I 
wishes  for  him  on  this  his  sixty 

Arkansas  feels  that  the  Vice 
a  good  many  miles  separate  his 
an  adjoining  State.    We  do  not 
credit  on  the  Vice  President,  but 
some  credit  on  us. 

I   also  wish  to  felicitate  Mrs 
through  all  the  years  of  their 
the  Vice  President's  health  in 
confidently  hope  to  have  him 
years. 

Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  aj 
Democratic  side  in  lenglh  of 
have  been  here  with  six  Vice 
mony  to  the  fact  that  in  his 
present  Vice  President  has 
the  service  of  any  of  those 
body  during  my  practically  30 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President 
to  yield  to  my  colleagues  who 
praise  to  the  Vice  President  upon 
the  sixty-ninth  anniversary  of 
tribute  to  the  Vice  Presldenk 


I  hope  he  will  live  fbr 

the  Oovernment  during 

4onf!tanlly  his  counsel  at^d 

love  and  hl-i  undying 


California  fr«els  a  p4'cullAr 

Hpnorable  John  N   Garner. 

with  great  .-iatl.sfaction 

:>n  behalf  of  my  Stalei  I 

th  birthday  anniversary. 

ybunger  In  year.t  ihan  I  am 

fame  and  achievement  than 


Presi  lent 


gnat 


r-emm  ;nt 


heil 


N(,)\kmdf:r  22 


When  I  came  to  Cnr.i'.rrs.^  I  .';rrvpd  fcr  one  term  in  tho 


Presiding  Offlcrr  of  thla 
achievements,  and  wish'^a 
greater  achievtment  and 
attained. 

only  the  Members  of  this 

with  the  Vice  President 

Menjbers  of  the  Ho-ose  of  Rfli> 

formerly  the  very  distln- 

but  the   people  of   Che 

congratulating  the  gr^at 

StatJEs  upon  his  celebration  of 

Serii^tor  from  Texas  iMr.  Con- 

which  must  be  possessed 

its  distinguished  son  who 

say  to  the  Senator  from 

States  and  all  citizens  of 

and  admiration  wh.ch  the 

nt  Gamer. 

privilege  to  have  knoiwn 

United  States  evtr  since 

of  Representatives  many 

x)y.     I  believe  he  is  an  ex- 

hich  ought   always   to   be 

ion  of  a  Vice  President;  of 

sometimes  have  not  been 

a  man  who  in  every 

>ns  of  the  Presidency  iiaclf. 

iLgreed  that  in  his  conduct 

Vice  President  Garner 

)f  the  United  States  to  the 

prestige   and   influence 

to  have  and  which  it  had 

To  the  Vice  President 

Lh.  prosperity,  and  length 


a.  so 


I  desire  to  felicitate  the 

wish  to  join  in  the  good 

dinth  birthday  anniversary. 

Pre  jident  is  a  neighbor.    While 

Texas  home  from  us,  we  are 

think  that  reflects  so  much 

;ve  do  claim  that  it  reflects 


max  nage 
su:h 
spired 


Gamer  on  the  fact   tiiat 

she  has  taken  care  of 

a  manner  that  we  uiay 

to  us  for  many  more 


the  oldest  Senator  on  the 

I  wish  to  state  that  I 

smd  to  bear  testi- 

o^cupancy  of  the  chair  the 

up  to,  if  not  exceeded, 

have  presided  over  this 

of  service  as  a  Senator. 

I  was  very  happy  indeed 

presented  their  gifts  of 

the  very  happy  occasion  of 

birth.    I  wish  to  add  my 


serice 
Pr  »sidents 
o<;cui; 
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wh3 
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Hoti.sf'  of  FV'presrnt.itivs      A!, 
with  the  present  V  .cf  Preside 
the  Hou.sc.     I  found  h;!n  '.riy 
con.slilenit<'  of  SI  new  M-nibt  i 
had  th''  plrft.sure  of  .vi'.iiiu  in 


♦ha'   time  I  came  ;n  contact 

i!,   wlin  w;i>   lh''n   Sprak'T   of 

•  v;:'.r:i'he:ic   Inward  and  very 

I-'iii    ,i!;:;Mst   6  yeiirs  I  Invc 

Ik'  I'lutrr!  Statr.>s  b'-nule  with 


Mr  Oiriier  at  \\n  Prt"i<l  nu  ( )ir.('<  i  He  h.i.s  iilway.i  been 
extremely  e(,Mi"f')u.H  in  .ill  Mi'!mIj<th  (jf  the  .'^enivte,  A.s  the 
Sc-niilor  frtirn  Oicunn  Mi  M.  N^MY:  \v.iA  laul.  he  ha.s  con- 
ducted thr  du'i(.s  of  his  of!;cc  ,v.'h.>ti'  ;inv  l):ir'tlalli,y  what.vo- 
ever,  ai;d  rei{iiid'"v«(  of  poll' ;c:il  iir!'.liHtioii«*,  any  Senator 
obtuin.s  the  rec^niiion  of  ;lu'  C'h.i.r, 

Mr,  Pre-ident.  I  !iu.  i  !h;i'  'h.  d.tyv  of  ^'ur  Viee  President 
may  be  lor.?  in  'he  lar.d  .trcl  'h.it  'he  m  rvice  he  ha.s  Klven  to 
th'-  rour.try  may  t  ii:t;i.'.:e  fit  n:a:;y  years.  He  ha:,  been 
faithful  to  every  tru-si. 

ADDITIONAL    PETITIONS    AND   MrMORIALS 

Mr,  LODGE  presented  the  pt^tiiion  of  sundry  students  at 
the  Ma-ssarhusetts  .State  College,  Amherst.  Ma-ss  .  praymp  for 
the  imm.ediate  application  of  the  Neutrality  Act  in  connection 
with  the  pre.senl  .Smo-Japane,<;e  conflict,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Commr.tee  on  Foreign  R*iai:ons. 

Mr  CAPPER  presented  a  petUion.  numerously  signed,  of 
members  of  the  Wom.ans  Chri.^tian  Temperance  Union  of 
Pretty  Prairie,  Kans.,  prayinfr  for  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  Capper-Cuikf  n  bill,  ^o  prohibit  fhe  advertising  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  which  Wcus  referifd  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce. 

He  al.=o  presented  resolution.'^  adopted  by  Great  Western 
Lodse,  No.  24.  of  Par.-cn.s,  and  Perfect  Lodge,  No.  298,  of 
Kansas  City,  both  of  the  BrothThood  of  Locomotive  F;remen 
and  Elnginemen,  in  the  StaN.'  of  Kansas,  favoring  amendment 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities  to  disabled  railroad  enipl'^ypp^  w\*h  15 
years  of  .-ervice  and  for  forced  retirement  at  the  age  of  65 
years,  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Comrr.crce. 

Mr,  COPEL.AND  presented  the  petition  of  members  o^  Lt. 
Fred  H.  Clark  Post.  No.  91.  American  Legion,  Mechanic^ lUe. 
N.  Y..  favoring  the  enactmen*  of  the  so-called  Sheppard  oill, 
being  the  bill  'S.  25*  to  prevent  profiteering  in  tim»'  of  war 
and  to  equalize  the  burci  ns  of  war  and  thu.s  provide  for  the 
national  defense  and  promote  peace,  which  Wivs  referred  to 
the  CommiUee  on  Finance 

H*^  ab:c  presented  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Central  Mercantile  A.ssociation,  of  New  York  City,  N,  Y..  favor- 
ing amendment  or  revision  of  the  corporate  undistributed 
profits  tax  as  an  aid  to  the  operation  of  business,  and  also  the 
balancing  of  the  Budget,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
te*^  on  Finance. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  members  of  the 
Civic  and  Business  Federation  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y..  favor- 
ing prompt  revision  or  repeal  of  the  capital  gains  and  cor- 
porate  undistributed   profits   taxes,   and   also   a   'breathing 
spell"  for  bti^incss,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit  tec  en 
Finance. 
I       Mr.  WAGN'ER  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  mass 
meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Negro  Con- 
g:-es.s  expressing  gratitude  to  •:he  Senators  from  Indiana  >  Mr. 
Van  Nuys  and  Mr.  Mintov;  and  the  S'^nator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  V7agner1  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  enactment  of 
;  pending  antilynchlng  legislation,  which  wa.s  ordered  to  lie  on 
'  the  table. 

He  also  presented  re.-olutlons  adopted  by  a  mass  meeting 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federation  of  American  Virgin 
Islands  Societies,  at  New  York  City.  N.  Y..  and  also  by  a 
recent  conference  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion,  favoring   the  enactment   of   the   bill    'H.   R.    1507 »    to 
assure  to  persons  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  every  State  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  to   punish  the  crime   of 
lynching,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  ma.ss  mteting 
i  held  b7  the  Social  E>emcK'ratic  Branch  at  the  Amalgamated 
I  Hoiises.  Van  Cortlandt  Park  South.  New  York  City.  N.  Y., 
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favorlntj  the  prompt  enactment  of  the  so-called  Black-Con- 
nory  wnKf  and  hour  bill,  and  also  other  labor-farmer  lef- 
Islaflnn,  which  wa.i  ordrn^d  to  lie  on  the  table. 

AGRICULTUHAL   RFI.IXT 

Mr.  SMITH.  From  Uio  Commltteo  on  Agriculture  and 
Furi-stry  I  report  back  favorably,  with  omciulmenta.  thn  bill 
(S.  2787)  to  provide  an  adoquato  and  balanced  flow  of  the 
major  agriculUinil  commodities  in  interstate  aiu!  foreign 
commerce,  and  for  other  purpoue.s,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  1295)  thereon.  Tac  bill  will  be  ready  for  the  consid- 
eiatlon  of  this  body  toriorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDKNT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
report  will  be  received  end  the  bill  placed  on  the  calendar. 

BIIXS  AND  JOirr  RXSOLUTIONS  INTXODUCU) 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  tinie.  and  re- 
feiTed  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BULKLEY: 

A  bill  18.  3C31)  for  the  relief  of  the  Lima  Locomotive 
Works,  Inc.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Clairos. 

By  Mr.  McADOO: 

A  biU  tS.  3032)  to  amend  the  Panama  Canal  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interoceiuiic  Canals. 

By  Mr.  NEELY: 

A  bill  ( S.  3033 )  for  ttie  rehef  of  William  Luther  Amonette, 
Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COPELAND: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  226)  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Comte  de 
Griisse:  to  the  Commiti^e  on  the  Library. 

By  Mr.  LODGE: 

A  joint  resolution  <S.  J.  Res.  227)  to  maintain  American 
living  standards  and  preserve  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

MODIFICATTON   OF   UNDISTHIBUTKI)   PROFITS   TAX AaCENDMENT 

Mr.  BLTLKLEY  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  <H.  R.  6215)  to  repeal  provisions 
of  the  income  tax  requiring  lists  of  com.pensaticn  paid  to 
ofiBcers  and  employees  of  corporations,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Comm  ttee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

OPINION  OF  SUPREME  COtJBT — THE  FIRST  NATIONAL   B<\NK  &  TRUST 
CO.  AG.UNST  FR.ANCIS  E.  BEACH    (S.  DOC.  NO.    122) 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  £Lsk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  as  a  Senate  document  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  The  First 
National  Bank  L  Trust  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  trustee, 
petitioner,  against  Francis  E.  Beach,  respondent.  It  is  a 
definition  of  the  word  "farmer"  as  set  out  under  Lcction  75 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  quite  impor- 
tant in  bankruptcy  cases. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
opinion  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

PROGRAM  Oy  THE  SPECIAL  SESSION ADDRFSS  BY  SENATOR  BARKLEY 

[Mr.  Barkley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  himself  on  Monday, 
November  15,  1937,  on  the  program  of  the  special  session, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PRESERVATION    OF    NATURAL     RESOTJRCES — ADDRESS     BY    SECRET.ARY 

OF    THE    INTERIOR 

[Mr.  GUFFEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  on  the  1st  instant  by 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  entitled  "We 
Mus*  Husband  our  Resources,"  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.] 

ABDKESS    BY    HON.    FRANCIS    B.    SAYRE    AT    STATE    COKVENTION. 
WISCONSIN    FARMERS'    UNION 

(Mr.  DuF-Y  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Francis  B.  Sayre. 
As.sisLant  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  State  convention  of  the 
Wisconsin  Farmers'  Union  at  Madison,  Wis.,  November  3. 
1937,  v,hich  appears  in  the  AppendixJ 


nfTOKTATION    Of    WTOtS    I'NDrF    RRCimOTM.    TRAnf    ACRFIMINTn — ■ 
ARTICI.K    FWOM     B<i3rON     t>)ND.*  '     AmiJ<TT»FR 

[Mr.  LoiK.i  arkrd  nnd  obtained  1»  rvc  to  havr  pt-lnted  In  the 
RrroKD  an  article  froin  the  B£>5tun  8ur  day  Adverti'cr  of  No- 
vember 14,  1037.  relullve  to  the  inux.'.iiion  of  Rhoj-s  under 
reciprocal  trade  aRrt«emenU!.  whi(.h  iipjK'arr.  In  the  App»  ndlx.l 

PREVENTION  OF  AND  miWUMKNT  FOR  LYNCH  I  NO 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  quef  »oia  l.s  on  tho 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Wagner  1  lo  pro- 
ceed to  the  conuldcratlon  of  the  bill  <i;.  R.  11>07'  to  a.t.ure 
to  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  e.trj'  State  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  to  punish  the  crime  of  lynching. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  whtr  the  S<^nate  retesbed 
on  last  Friday  I  was  oddressing  myself  to  the  pending  motion. 
I  was  midertiiklnK  to  show  that  the  ost^'iisibie  purpojic  of  the 
proposed  Icgtsiation  Is  to  make  a  practical  application  of,  and 
to  carry  Into  execution,  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  I  was  undertaking  to 
sho^^'  that  the  bill  does  not  attempt  to  effectuate  its  declared 
purpose.  I  was  undertaking  to  show  that  there  is  a  consid- 
erable difference  between  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  and  the  provLsions  of  tlie  bill;  that  the  bill  has 
been  s»5  framed  that  it  applies  only  to  officers  and  to  counties 
and  municipalities  in  Southern  States,  and  has  no  practical 
application  to  officers  and  counties  and  municipalities  in  the 
other  States  througliout  the  Union. 

In  my  rem-^rks  I  had  discussed  the  title  of  the  bill.  I  now 
wish  to  institut.c.  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  a 
comparison  between  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
m.cnt  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  portion  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  which  is  cited 
as  authority  for  this  legrislation  declares  th:- 


No  State  shall  makp  or  enforce  any  law  which  sh  ill  abridrr  the 
privileges  or  in^munitics  of  cltlzerv  of  the  Urited  States:  nor  iriall 
any  State  deprive  any  p<  rson  of  life,  hbt^-ty.  or  prcperiy,  wuhout 

due  process  c.i  law;   nor  deny  to  any  pty&^u  wittun  Us.  jurisd.cuon 
th'j  equal  protection  o!  the  laws. 

The  fourteen  lh  amendment  fui-Uicr  provides  that — 

The  Congrf^fip  .shn'l  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  pio\ itloii^  ot  this  artiCic. 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  refers  to 
the  fourteenth  amendment  and  declares  that  the  bill 


Enftrt.f^  in  prertlsr  o<  the  power  of  Cori'STf^'i  to  enforce  by 
appropriate  Icfrt.slation,  the  provlsion-s  of  the  fcurietnth  amendment 
of  the  OonstUuiioii  •  •  •  aj^^i  j^r  ^^^  purpose  ol  bettei  a.s*;ur- 
iug  under  said  amendment  equal  protocticu  to  Uie  1j".  >.■£  and  ;xryous 
of  citizens. 

Then  it  declai^es  th-at  the  due  prcce.-s  of  law  conleinplaled 
and  provided  fvir  by  the  foiurLeai,'h  amcndmeut  ijhall  be 
extended,  not  to  all  persons  but — 

^  To  ali   persons  charped   with   or  susf-rcted   or  convicted   of   any 
o3tnse  withui  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  tlie  act  of  violence  shall 
be  a  killing  or  a  maiming  of  a  ciirmnai  or  su-spccted  criminal, 
and  must  be  perpetrated  by  an  assemblage  of  at  least  three 
or  more  E>ersorLs. 

Section  2  further  provides  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill— 

Shall  not  be  deemed  to  Inriude  vlo'enre  occurring  betwc-en  mem- 
bers of  groups  of  lawbreakers  sT^ch  as  arc  rommonly  dceigrated  ax 
gangsters  or  racketeers,  nor  violence  oc.  "oning  In  the  ccurse  of 
picketing  or  boyco'tmg  or  any  iiicdcr-t  in  conriectlou  wit:;  a.ny 
"labor  dispute"  as  that  term  Is  defined  and  use  In  the  act  oi  Msrch 
23,  1832. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  any  peac'^  cfTicer  vho 
does  not  employ  all  diligence  to  protect  or  to  prosecute 
anyone  who  is  guilty  of  any  maiming  Dr  of  killing  the  rnm- 
inal  referred  to  In  the  bill  will  be  stiilty  cf  a  felony  and 
shall  be  prosecuted  in  the  Federal  ccut  and  be  amenable  ^o 
a  fine  cf  $5,000  and  imprisonment  for  5  year.":. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  imposes  a  financial  liability  upon  every 
governmental  subdivision  of  a  State  having  the  functions  of 
ix)lice  by  reason  of  any  lynching  cccurrln?:  v.ithin  Its  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  It  creates  a  right  of  action  in  favor  of 
the  person  who  has  been  maimed  and  he  can  go  into  the 
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Federal  courts  and  obtain 
the  municipality  In  a  sum  of 
more  than  $10,000.  and  in  the 
kin  shall  enjoy  that  right  of 
equivalent  amount. 

The  Attorney  General  is  calle^ 
purported  violation  of  the  pro 
to  institute  action  in  the 
claimant,  and  that  action  can 
prepajrment  of  any  costs. 

8o,   Mr.   President,   here   Is 
which,  according  to  the 
the  proponents  of   the  bill, 
character.    I  deny  that  the  artlfcle 
ferred  to  authorizes  the  enactnjent 
Congress,  but  assuming  that 
constitutional,  do  the  proponents 
force  the  article  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  no 
life,  liberty,  or  property  withou 
Constitution  extends  its  protect!  m 
undertakes  to  extend  the  protection 
to  those  who  are  charged  with 
are  suspected  of  the  commission 
force  the  due  process  article  of 
tlon  of  this  character,  can  any 
a  bill  which  omits  from  the 
Innocent   people,   and   extends 
criminal  class?    Why  have  they 
it  wUl  extend,  as  the  Constitu 
"protection  shall  extend,  to  the 
guilty,  to  all  persons  under  the 
the  proponents  of  the  bill 
cers  of  their  States  criminally 
and  municipalities  financially 
aUe  crime  of  homicide  of  an 
not  provide  that  any  peace  offlcfer 
diligence  in  the  prevention  of 
person,  or  who  does  not  exercise 
tion  and  conviction  of  those 
killing,  shall  be  hauled  before 
felons  and  punished  as  such? 
Hon  why  they  do  not  do  it  is 
the  political  effect  of  such  legis 
ing  to  enforce  a  provision  of  the 
Its  protection  to  all  persons, 
they  bring  in  a  bill  which 
criminal  class. 

Is  not  the  life  of  an  innocent 
as  precious,  under  the 
charged  with  or  convicted  or 
the  Southern  States?     They 
the  bill  that   it  will  have  actiial 
officers   and    the    govemmenta 
States,  and  will  relieve  their  ow^ 
emmental    subdivisions    in 
criminal  or  financial  responsibi 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitutic^ 
life  and  liberty  of  a  person 
of  the  Constitution  it  makes  no 
be  deprived  of  his  life  or  liberty 
What  difference  does  it  make 
Constitution,  that  a  man  Is  maiJtied 
w^lthout  due  process  of  law  by 
assemblage  of  three  or  more 
bill  imdertakes  to  condenm  m; 
of  an  assemblage  of  three  or 
undertake  to  condemn  it  whe^ 
individual? 

T^e  reason  is  obvious,  to  mj 
the  bill  hesitate  to  make  its 
are  derelict  in  the  performance 
forcement  of  this  article  of 
respective  States.    They  framed 
application  to  a  situation  whicb 
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fourteenth    amendment 
placed  upon  it  by 
authorizes  legislation   of  this 
of  the  Constitution  re- 
of  such  legislation  by 
legislation  of  this  characteir  is 
of  the  bill  undertake  to  en- 
?     The  article  of  the 
ijerson  shall  be  deprived  of 
due  process  of  law.    The 
to  all  persons.    The  bill 
of  the  Constitution  only 
have  been  convicted  o(f  or 
of  crime.    If  we  are  to  en- 
the  Constitution  by  leglsla- 
pioponent  of  the  bill  vindicate 
pnitectlon  of  the  Constitution 
,ts    protection    only    to    the 
not  framed  the  bill  so  that 
iion  contemplates  that  the 
innocent,  as  well  as  to  the 
American  flag?     Why  da  not 
to  hold  the  peace  oCB- 
rfesponsible.  and  the  counties 
r  sponsible,  for  the  prevent- 
Inntcent  person?     Why  do  they 
who  does  not  exercise  all 
maiming  or  killing  of  any 
all  diligence  in  the  prosecu- 
for  such  maiming  or 
bar  of  Federal  justice  as 
I  to  be  told  that  the  rea- 
they  are  apprehensive  of 
ation?     They  are  undertak- 
Constltution  which  extends 
whether  innocent  or  g^Jilty.  and 
extenps  Its  protection  only  to  the 
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difference  does  it  make  to  a  can  who  i.s  killed  whether  he 
has  been  killed  by  one  man  or  whether  he  has  been  killed 
by  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  mon?  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  a  man  who  is  maimed  wheLher  he  has  been  maimed 
by  one  man  or  a  thcu=^aiid  mer.'  If  we  are  to  enforce  the 
article  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  life  or  his  liberty  without  due  process 
of  law.  why  is  it  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  enforce  It  In 
cases  where  a  man  is  deprived  of  his  life  or  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law  by  a  single  indi\'idual  or  by  two 
Individuals? 

What  is  the  act  that  is  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution under  the  provisions  of  the  bill?  It  Is  maiming 
or  putting  to  dra*h  any  criminal  or  ^XL'^p'^cted  criminal.  The 
Constitution  prov.des  not  only  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
liberty  but  also  for  the  protection  of  property.  It  may  be 
said  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that  they  have  so  framed 
ir  and  so  word<  d  ;t  that  it  shall  apply  to  lawle-ssness  of  a  par- 
ticular ch-aracter,  and  that  this  kmd  of  lawlessness  happens 
to  occur  for  the  most  part  in  the  Southern  States.  Is  law- 
les5ness  confined  to  the  Southern  States?  If  the  proponents 
of  the  measure  propose  to  enforce  the  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion providing  for  the  prot^rtion  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty, why  do  th"y  not  undertake  to  enforce  by  congressional 
action  the  protection  of  property  as  well  ais  of  life  and  of 
liberty?  Why  is  it.  Mr.  President,  that  the  sacred  right  of 
property  is  not  undertaken  to  be  protected  by  the  bill?  Can 
it  be  said  that  no  lawless  acts  are  committed  throughout  the 
United  States  again;it  prop':rty  rights?  If  there  are,  and 
you  are  undertaking  to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amendment 
of  the  ConstituMon  by  legislation  of  this  character,  why  do 
you  not  undertake  to  protect  property  rights? 

Under  the  provi.slons  of  the  bill  men  may  go  into  a  restau- 
rant and  close  it  up:  they  may  co  into  a  hotel  and  close  it  up; 
they  may  sit  down,  as  they  are  doing  today  in  Pontiac  and  in 
Akron,  and  close  up  a  plant,  and  throw  thousands  of  em- 
ployees out  of  work,  deprive  the  owner  of  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  his  proptTty.  stop  the  wheels  of  manufacture, 
and  do  it  all  by  lawless  act-s;  yet  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
do  not  undertake  to  liave  the  strong  arm  of  the  Gcverument 
reach  out  and  cope  with  that  situation. 

Is  lawlessness  cuntined  to  the  Southern  States?  Is  un- 
lawful killing  confined  to  the  Southern  States?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  venture  to  say.  without  any  statistics  before  me, 
that  earh  year  more  preventable  homicides  are  ccm.mitted 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  m  the  State  of  Illinois,  than 
there  are  lynch^ngs  m  all  of  the  sou:!icrn  States.  Tlie 
record  shows  there  were  10  lynchings  last  year  in  the  United 
States.  How  many,  if  any.  of  them  wv^re  preventable  I  do 
not  know,  and  I  do  not  under^akf'  to  ?ay:  but  I  do  know 
that  each  year  more  preventable  homicide.i  are  committed 
in  m.any  different  States  of  the  Union  than  there  are  lynch- 
ing* m  the  South. 

\Micn  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  imdertaking  to  en- 
force a  provision  cf  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  no 
State  .shall  dopnv*^  anycnn  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  I  challenge  them  to  explain  why  it  is  that  not 
a  single  Ime,  sentence,  or  word  is  to  be  foimd  in  this  bill 
that  protects  a  man's  property,  not  a  single  provision  that 
would  arrest  any  crowd  of  laborers  or  any  mob.  if  you  please. 
from  taking  possession  of  any  plant  of  any  industry — aye. 
from  killing  its  managers,  or  from  destroying  the  plant. 
There  is  not  one  single  line  of  proposed  legislation  in  the 
bill  to  prevent  such  a  crime  from  being  comrmtted.  Why 
is  it? 

If  you  are  undertaking  to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  why  do  you  not  do  it?  Why  do 
you  go  into  your  cflices  and  m*o  y^ur  committee  rooms  and 
frame  a  bill  that  you  think  will  apply  only  to  ofiScers  and 
counties  and  municipalities  in  thi-^  Southern  States,  and  will 
not  deal  with  lawlessness  committed  in  other  States  con- 
trary to  the  concepts  of  the  fourteenth  amendment?  There 
is  only  one  answer  to  it,  and  that  is  the  statement  I  made  in 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  that  Lhe  bill  is  framed  as  an 
anti-South  measure. 
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What  else  does  the  bill  do?  It  makes  peace  officers  re- 
sponsible in  certain  cases.  The  Governor  is  a  peace  ofScer; 
Is  he  not?  Is  not  a  Governor  a  peace  officer,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Conn.-^llyI? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  in  my  State,  and  I  sup- 
pose in  other  States,  the  Go^'ernor  is  a  magistrate:  and 
under  the  laws  of  all  cotmtries  magistrates  are  peace  cffi- 
cers.  Thry  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  law.  They 
issue  writs. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Certainly  a  Governor  is  a  peace  officer:  he 
Is  railed  upon  to  enforce  the  law.  The  bill  undertakes  to 
make  the  Governors  of  otir  Southern  States,  the  sheriffs,  the 
deputy  sheriffs,  the  policemen,  every  peace  officer  criminally 
responsible,  and  provides  that  they  may  be  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary as  felons  because  a  Federal  court  may  determine 
up^n  the  trial  of  a  case  that  all  diligence  had  not  been  used 
to  prevent  the  maiming  or  killing  of  a  criminal.  Yet  the 
bill  does  not  undertake  to  hold  responsible  the  peace  oflRcers 
of  Illinois,  or  of  New  York,  or  of  Indiana  if  any  kind  of  law- 
lessness is  conmiitted  that  results  in  the  deprivation  of 
human  life  other  than  under  circumstances  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  or  that  results  in  taking  a  man's  property  away  from 
him  and  throwing  himdreds  and  thousands  of  laborers  out  of 
employment. 

Then,  what  else  does  the  bill  do?  It  makes  the  coimties 
£ind  the  municipalities  financially  responsible,  and  they  have 
to  answer  in  damages  to  the  victim  of  the  so-called  mob 
violence.  Tl:ie  Attorney  General,  on  behalf  of  the  claimant, 
prosecutes  the  action,  without  the  prepayment  of  costs,  or 
through  someone  that  he  may  designate,  and  judgment  may 
be  rendered  in  the  sum  of  $10,000.  That  action  is  to  be  in- 
stituted in  behalf  of  whom?  Not  in  behalf  of  an  innocent 
man  but  of  a  criminal  or  a  suspected  criminal.  The  bill 
undertakes  to  throw  a  halo  around  the  brow  of  the  criminal. 
He  gets  his  reward. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  am  tr3ring  to  convey  by  a  state- 
ment of  what  tmfortunately  has  frequently  happened  in 
our  southland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States: 
A  girl  of  seme  16  or  18  years  of  age  is  going  along  the  road  in 
a  rural  community  with  her  schoolbooks  under  her  arm. 
Stiddenly  out  from  the  bushes  on  the  wayside  there  springs 
some  brute,  who  grabs  her,  takes  her  to  one  side,  despoils  her, 
violates  her  chastity  and  the  sanctity  of  her  person,  and 
sometimes  even  actually  lynches  her,  because  the  grasp  of 
the  fiend  is  an^und  the  throat  to  choke  her  cries,  and  he  fre- 
qurntly  strangles  her  to  death.  What  happens  to  him  so  far 
as  the  bill  is  concerned?  If  the  father  and  the  brother  and 
friends  of  the  girl  undertake,  unlawfully  if  you  please,  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  to  admini.ster  punish- 
ment upon  that  fiend,  he  may  go  into  court,  if  he  is  maimed, 
and  obtain  against  the  county  where  he  committed  his  crim.e 
judcm.ent  in  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

What,  however,  becomes  of  the  poor  little  innocent  girl 
who  has  been  violated?  Does  this  bill  undertake  to  protect 
her  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form?  No.  The  proponents 
of  the  measure  leave  her  to  her  ignominy  and  to  her  shame. 
All  they  say  to  her  is,  "You  can  have  due  process  of  law 
against  the  violator  of  your  person  and  of  your  sanctity;  you 
can  go  before  ihe  grand  Jury  and  lay  your  cause  of  complaint 
before  them,  and  go  through  all  the  degrading  scenes  In 
order  that  they  may  return  a  bill  of  indictment  against  your 
assailant;  then  you  have  to  go  before  a  crowded  courti-oom; 
you  have  to  go  before  a  judge  and  lawyers  and  a  courtroom 
packed  with  a  mixed  crowd;  you  will  have  to  face  the  demon 
who  has  degraded  you.  and  you  have  to  go  through  all  the 
details  in  order  to  make  out  a  technical  case  of  crime  against 
him."  TTiis  Is  what  they  give  to  the  girl.  They  would  have 
her  go  through  agony  which  would  be  almost  as  great  as  the 
agony  which  she  endured  when  the  crime  was  perpetrated 
against  her.  And  what  do  they  do  with  the  man  who  has 
perpetrated  this  crime?  Tbej  glorify  and  sanctify  him;  give 
him  a  right  of  action  in  the  Federal  court,  where  he  may  pro- 
ceed to  get  a  judgment  against  the  counties  and  municipali- 
ties. He  is  rewarded,  and  the  poor  girl  gets  nothing  and  is 
left  nothing  but  the  memory  of  her  shame.    So  I  say,  Mr. 


President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  but  it  is  a  bill  so  framed  as  to 
bring  degradation  upor.  the  Southern  StaU>s. 

I  .shall  not  enter  into  a  discu.ssion  cf  the  ccastitutionnlity 
cf  the  bill  at  the  pre.^ent  monvnt  If  I  have  occasion  again 
to  speak  upon  the  subject,  I  may  take  advantage  cf  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  that  pha.^e  cf  the  question.  I  am  not 
to  be  understood,  however,  as  m  any  sen.se  apprcvinr  the 
constitutionality  of  this  proposed  legislation  or  the  coi-^titti- 
tionality  of  any  similar  lei^islation.  Wh.i  I  have  uiid'^r- 
taken  to  show  is  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr, 
GeorgeI  has  stated,  this  bill  Ls  nothing  more  than  a  pious 
fraud,  a  pretense  of  making  a  practical  application  nf  the 
provisions  cf  the  fcurteen*h  amendment,  but  it  d' rs  n:.t  do  so. 
except  in  certain  circumstances  that  occur  chiclly  in  the 
Southern  States. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  various  o.hcr  phases 
of  the  bill. 

I  sl:ail  content  mys<.K  at  the  present  moment  with  resting 
my  opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
being  favorabb"  voted  upon  on  tl:e  argument  that  a  b'.li  that 
purports  to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amendment  and  dnes 
not  do  so  ought  not  to  be  considr^red  by  the  Ser.atr.  Not 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  any  congressional  action  of  this  char- 
acter, but,  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  Fedtral  ."Statute  on 
the  subject,  there  should  be  pre.sented  a  bill  that  will  protect 
the  life  not  only  of  the  guilty  but  of  the  innocent;  not  or-'y  of 
the  criminal  but  of  the  law-abiding  citizen,  a  bill  that  will 
protect  one's  life  and  one'-s  liberty  not  only  against  the  ac*  of 
three  or  more  but  agan:ist  the  act  of  any  individual:  a  bill  that 
will  not  only  undertake  to  protect  life  and  liberty  but  will  also 
imdertake  to  protect  property  and  that  will,  in  all  instances, 
enforce  criminal  responsibility  upon  all  peace  officers  of  the 
different  States  and  financial  responsibility  upon  their  govern- 
mental subdivisions  when  there  Is  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  law  to  exercise  all  diligence  in  the  protec- 
tion of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  Pi'csident.   a  parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Chavez  in  the  chain. 
The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McN.'^RY.    What  is  the  order  cf  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  thi-  S<riat.:ir  from  New  York  [Mr.  W.'vgnerJ  tliat 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  1507. 

Mr.  McNARY.     What  is  that  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  so-called  antOynching 
bill. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  aUsence 
of  a  quoinim. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Just  a  moment.  I  have  not  yielded  for 
that  purpose.  I  inquire  again,  what  motion  Is  it  that  Is 
now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  before  the 
Senate  is  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Wagner]  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  bill  1507.  the  antilynching  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  inquire  who  has  the  floor  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  AttorewsI  has  been  recognized  and  at  this  time  has 
the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  CMahcntyJ  has  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  yield  for  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Borah 

C&raway 

Prazler 

Andrews 

Bridges 

Chavez 

George 

A&hurst 

Brown.  N.  H, 

CUirk 

Ocrry 

Austin 

Bulfcify 

Connally 

Glbiion 

Ballpy 

Bulow 

Copeland 

Gillette 

Banlih«ad 

Burke 

Dftvts 

GltLfX 

B&rUey 

Byrd 

Dteterlcb 

Onivefl 

Bilbo 

Byrnes 

Duffy 

Greta 

BOQO 

Capper 

Ellender 

Ouffey 
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fUl« 

Losan 

H*rrt5oa 

Lonergan 

Hatch 

L'inde«a 

Haydrn 

McAdoo 

H«rring 

MrGill 

Hltchrc-Jc 

McKellar 

John-«on   Calif. 

McNary 

Johnson  Coio. 

MAiOaey 

Kins; 

Miller 

L»  Folletle 

Moore 

Lc« 

Murray 

Uewt* 

Ne*l7 

LCKlffl 

NorrU 

Ny« 

OT»i  iahoney 

Ovtrton 

Pepper 

PU  .man 

Poi« 

lUulcUffe 

Ru  «ell 

8cl  wartz 

Scl  wellenbacb 

Shi  ppard 

Sh  pstead 

smth 


the 


the 


Sera  tor 


Presid(  nt 


sessj  on 


substai  ice 


encour  agement 


ajid 
ex  xnitlve 


Commttee 


Mr.  LEWIS.    Mr.  President,  I  r 
absence  of  certain  Senators  and 
by  me  on  a  previous  roll  call. 

The   PRESrOING   OFFICER, 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quor|um 
Quesdon  is  on  the  motion  of 
York   IMr.  Wacnir].     The 
sxrws]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.   ANDREWS.     Mr 
Standing  nor  that  of  any  othe- 
meet  in  this  extraordinary 
any  other  measure  than  those 
President.     We  were  called  into 
President  to  consider  In 

First,  tax-law  modification 
Uve   enterprise;    second, 
to  enter  the  field  of  new  housing 
further  search  for  methods  of 
legislation  for  storage  of  crop 
ductlon  when  surpluses   threaten 
fifth,  Immediate  passage  of 
regulation  of  minimum  wages 
sixth,  reorganization  of  the 
emment;  and  seventh,  creation 
nlng  agencies  similar  to  the 

However.  It  appears  that  we 
whether  or  not  we  shall  consider 
bill,  which  is  presented  to  us  as 
amended  by  the  Senate 
called  an  antUynching  bill 
an  antilynchlng  bllL 
Mr.  CONN  ALLY.     Mr 

a  question?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER. 
Ida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  ANDREWS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     The  Sena 
question,  but  may  I  inquire  whether 
from  Florida,  now  holding  the 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
to  that  time  occupied  high  judicial 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  shall 
not  have  referred  to  this,  however 
asked  the  question.    My  public 
first  experience  was  as  a  teacher 
Jects.  civil  government  and 
earning  my  way  through  colle^ 
the  time  I  was  teaching  after  I 
after  I  graduated,  because  no 
After  I  was  admitted  to  the 
criminal  court  of  record,  where 

Thereafter  I  was  appointed 
of  Florida,  where  I  served  7 
Judge  of  the  seventeenth  judic^ 
highest  trial  court  In  the  State 
position  7  years.    Thereafter  I 
court  commission  when  that 
aid  the  supreme  court  of  Floiida 
docket  resulting  from  the  Florida 

I  have  said  that  this  bill  is 
pa.sslng  measures  and  calling 
would  provide  a  remedy.  I  suggest 
bill:  and  if  we  could  pass  an 
vent  rape,  there  would  not  be 
of  this  present  bill. 


s€  merely  to  reannounce  the 
causes  therefor,  as  stated 


bar 
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St«lwcr 

Thomas  Okla* 

Thoma-s.  Utah 

Townis^nd 

Truman 

Tydintrs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nu7S 

Wagner 

Wh:te 


Eighty-five   Senators   bave 

is  present.    The  per-fiing 

Junior  Senator  from  N^w 

from  Florida   [Mr.  An- 


it  was   not   my   unxier- 
Senator  that  we  were  to 
for  the  consideration  of 
set  forth  in  the  call  of  the 
extraordinary  session  by  the 
the  following  measures: 
adequate  to  encourage  produc- 
of   private   capital 
_  on  a  large  scale:   third, 
(jhecklng  monopolies:  fourth. 
s  irpluses  and  control  of  pro- 
to   depress  farm   prices: 
flexible  legislation   for   better 
maximum  working  hcurs; 
branch  of  the  Gov- 
of  additional  regional  plan- 
Tbnnessee  Valley  Authorilty. 
ire  now  compeUed  to  discuss 
the  so-called  antilynchlng 
H.  R.  1507,  as  proposed  to  be 
on  the  Judiciary.    It  is 
is  a  misnomer.    It  is  not 


Ttat 


President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 

Does  the  Senator  frcgn  Flor- 
Ttxas?  ^ 

or  will  pardon  this  personal 

or  not  the  senior  Senator 

floor,  was  for  many  y.^ars  a 

he  State  of  Florida  and  prior 

positions? 

■  the  question.    I  should 

if  the  Senator  had  not 

record  is  not  very  brief.    My 

I  taught,  among  other  sub- 

for  6  years  while  I  was 

I  also  studied  law  during 

had  finished  college — at;  least 

ever  finishes  his  education. 

I  was  appointed  judge  of  a 

served  2  years.  j 

assistant  attorney  general 

jfears.    I  was  then  appointed 

circuit  court,  which  Is  the 

3f  Florida,  and  served  in  that 

!  erved  3  years  on  the  supreme 

was  created  in  order  to 

in  clearing  its  congested 

boom  of  1925. 

not  an  antilynchlng  bill.    If 

them  by  such  terse   mames 

that  we  pass  an  antirape 


hisary 


o:ie 


f  rst 


position 


antirape  bill  and  thereby  pre- 
any  cause  for  the  introduction 


There  are  two  offenses  for  which  Iv-nching  most  often 
occurs:  One  is  rape;  the  other  i.s  the  assassination  of  a 
policeman  or  sherul  or  other  cScer  while  he  Ls  m  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duty.  Those  are  the  two  prevailing 
offenses  which  bring  about  that  feeling  which  no  one  has 
been  able  to  de.scnbe  and  that  condition  which  no  people  in 
the  United  States  deplores  more  than  the  best  element  of 
citizenship  sou-h  of  ihe  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  R.vers. 

Dunne  the  past  lew  days  there  has  appeared  an  article 
to  which  I  shall  refer,  written  by  an  outstanding  writer,  a 
man  of  long  experience  in  the  study  and  the  analyses  of 
legislation  and  policies  of  this  Cnernrntnt.  I  refer  to  an 
article  published  recently  in  the  Washington  Star  under  the 
name  of  Mark  Sullivan.  This  artxcle  so  well  e.xpresses  the 
situation  under  which  we  are  laboring  that  I  am  constrained 
to  reud  It,  a.^  I  may  desire  to  comment  upon  certain  portions 
of  the  article  before  I  lay  it  aside. 

If  eternal  vi-ilance  is  the  price  cf  liberty,  so  Is  eternal  clarity 
the  price  of  untlerstanciing.  And  .so  also  is  undpr.^^tanriint;  the  path 
to  v.-ise  actlcn  All  three  of  these  truisms  are  applicable  to  the 
so-called  anti'.vncr.lng  bill  now  before  Congress  Lack  of  un- 
dersumdmg  of  the  bill  is  widespread,  is  indeed  almost  universal. 
The  ver-,'  name  by  which  the  bill  is  popularly  called  is  misleading. 
"Antiljmching"  is  a  convenient  phra.se  for  writers  of  headlines 
struew'mg  for  condensation  against  limitations  of  space  But  this 
Is  not  an  antUynching  bill.  The  bill  does  not  maiie  lynching 
any  mere  a  crime  than  it  always  has  been. 

Let  me  interpolate  there  that  it  always  has  been  murder 
in  the  State  of  Florida  and  every  other  State  of  the  Union, 
and  is  punishable  either  by  death  or  by  life  imprisonment, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  a  les.ser  term  of  years,  depending 
upon  the  laws  existing  in  the  re^^pective  States. 

The  new  crime  created  by  the  hill  is  failure  of  sheiifTs  or  other 
local  officials  to  be  duly  d.ligen:  in  preventing  and  punishing 
lynchin^s. 

The  popular  mlsunder-tandmE:  cf  the  bill  goes  further.  The 
American  Institute  of  Publv:  Opr.Vion  recently  conducted  one  of 
Its  ••sampling"  polls  to  :lnd  ..ut  \vhe-_her  or  not  the  so-called  anti- 
lynchlng bill  is  popular.  Tho  ms^iituie  di.scovered  that  72  out  of 
every  100  persons  queried  favored  the  bill  But  just  what  was  the 
qucs'tion  which  the  institute  put  before  those  whom  it  queried? 
The  question  read ;  •Should  Congress  pass  a  law  which  would 
make  lynching  a  Federal  crime?" 

I  should  hke  to  interpolate  there  that  Congress  may  pass 
a  law  making  bTichmg  a  Federal  crime  where  the  person 
i5  transported  over  a  State  line.  It  may  be  done  under  the 
interstate-commerce  clau5^^.  Under  no  other  circumstances 
may  it  pass  a  law  on  the  subject  that  will  be  binding  on 
anybody.  At  the  proper  time,  when  this  bill  comes  up  for 
consideration  on  its  merits.  I  propose  to  discuss  its  constitu- 
tionality to  greater  exicnt.  At  that  time  I  shall  present 
certain  matters  bearing  on  its  constituticnallty  which  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  outhne  at  this  time. 

Besides,  how  many  of  the  persons  questioned  in  the  poll  re- 
ferred to  really  understood  the  biU? 

Net  one  out  of  a  hundred.  They  never  saw  it,  and  cer- 
tainly never  understood  it. 

Hew  many  of  them  were  familiar  with  ju.st  what  it  would  do. 
what  effect  it  woukl  have  on  the  .American  structure  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  distinction  between  State  sovereignty  and  Federal 
sovereignty?  The  persons  questioned  by  the  institute  must  have 
iiiclude'd  cne  iissum'.-'s.  a  cross  section  of  thf^  population  as  a  whole, 
from  the  least  informed  to  the  best  informed-  If  the  question- 
naire did  not  reach  all  iKlnds  of  persons,  tl'ie  results  of  it  would  be 
by  that  fact  m.Lsledtl.ng.  But  If  the  questionnaire  did  include  the 
less  well  iufom-.cd.  r.s  I'-sults  must  be  ba.sed  m  part  upon  the 
answers  cf  persons  who  have  little  under,>truidl.Tg  tvf  the  meti.^ure. 
■Without  knowing  anything  cf  the  prcce'^s  by  wh.ich  the  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion  conducts  r.s  questionnaire.s,  I  should  imagine 
that  a  considerable  number  uf  those  who  answered  'yes'  were 
merely  saymg,  in  cfTect,  that  they  believed  lynching  to  be  odious. 

We  all  agree  to  that.  I  have  received  telegrams  and  let- 
ters which  purport  to  be  copit^s  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
^'arious  societies,  some  of  ihem  debating  societies  in  high 
schools,  asking  me  lo  support  the  antilynchlng  bill.  It  is 
very  safe  to  say  that  ff^w,  if  any,  of  those  who  adopted  these 
resolutions  ever  saw  the  bill  or  knew  anything  about  what  it 
would  mean  or  its  disastrous  effect. 

Actu.ally.  what  the  bill  does  is  to  give  a  new  and  portentous 
power  to  the  Federal  Government.     It  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
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era.  G.  vernment  to  send  a  Federal  ofUclal  Into  anv  coimtv  or  city 
in  which  a  lyir  lung  ha.5  occurred,  to  decide  whetlier  the  local 
State  or  coun:y  c^ciais  h.ad  practiced  "all  diligent  efTnrts"  in  pre-' 
venting  or  punishing  the  lynching.  If  the  Federal  official  felt  the 
State  or  county  otHcials  had  not  made  "ail  diligent  cfTorts,"  then 
the  Federal  Government  would  proceed  to  line  or  imprison  the 
State  or  county  official  and  also  to  a.^css  damages  of  from  $2  500 
to  $10,000  against  the  county  In  which  the  lynching  occurred. 

The  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  pass  any  law  of 
this  nature  to  assess  damages  against  a  county  is  so  puerile 
and  so  foolish  that  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  even 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  -will  the  Senator  yield"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  Uie  Senator  from 
Plorida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  y.eld. 

Mr.  CON'NALLY.  I  should  hke  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. If  the  Federal  Governnient,  under  the  so-called  power 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  may  go  into  a  State  and  say 
to  a  prosecuting  officer  or  a  sheriff  whether  or  not  he  has 
performed  his  State  duty  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  why 
might  not  the  Federal  Government  also  go  in  an  supervise 
the  State  courts  as  to  every  kind  of  litigation?  Why  might 
it  net  go  in  under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  covers 
property  as  well,  and  reexamine  every  decision  of  every  court 
in  every  State,  and  say,  -Why.  here:  you  did  not  tiT  this  case 
right.  You  did  not  accord  this  man  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  The  defendant  won  in  this  case.  The  defendant 
should  have  won." 

Why  is  it  not  just  as  logical  and  just  as  sound  to  .-ay  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  go  in  and  supervise  every 
judge  and  every  trial  in  a  State  court  of  law,  whether  it  be 
civil  or  criminal,  as  to  say  that  it  may  go  in  and  supervise 
the  action  of  a  State  officer  in  a  criminal  case? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  There  can  be  no  question  what.soever  that 
this  is  an  assault  on  State  rights  in  an  effort  to  take  away 
from  the  States  the  right  to  try  those  charged  with  the  com- 
mis.sion  of  crimes  within  the  boundaries  of  those  States.  If 
that  can  be  done  in  this  instance,  there  is  nothing  whatsoever 
to  prevent  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  to  punish  a  citizen 
of  a  Slate  for  breaking  and  entering,  or  to  punish  for  larceny; 
and  I  suppose  a  bill  directed  to  the  latter  purpose  would  be 
called  an  antilarceny  bill.  We  are  all  opposed  to  larceny,  but 
no  one  yet  has  conceived  the  idea  or  undertaken  to  enforce 
.such  an  idea  that  crime  can  be  prevented  by  merely  passing 
a  law  which  would  punish  for  its  commission  in  one  way  or 
another.    It  onlv  deters  crime. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  making  a  very  able  address,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  quorum  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  cb-rk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andri'ws 

Austin 

BalUy 

Barkloy 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Pridees 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 


Eyrr.os 

Caraway 

Chavez 

Clarl; 

Connally 

Davis 

Duify 

Ellender 

Fra.'ier 

George 

CiiLson 

Gla.^s 

G  raves 


Green 

Harrl.'.on 

Hayden 

Jolin^on,  Colo. 

King 

La  Foilette 

Lee 

Lewis 

Lodge 

Mc.A.doo 

McCHll 

MrKellar 

Malanev 


N.-^ely 

O'Mahoney 

Overton 

Racicl.tTe 

Pu.-^sell 

Schwartz 

She ppard 

Tlioiri;i.s.  Ttah 

Town.-^eiid 

Triiinan 

Tvdinfs 

\"fmder.bcrg 

White 


OFFICER   (Mr.  Truawn  in  the  chair>. 
having    answered    to    their    names,    a 


The  PRESIDING 
Pifty-two  Senators 
Q'Liorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of 
crd^r  that  there  are  not  52  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  and 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  count  those  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  52  Senators  answered  to  their 
names. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     They  did,  it  is  true. 
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'       The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     The    Chair    rules    that    a 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege  of  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  fundamental  privileges  of  the  Senate 
is,  under  the  Constitution,  not  by  rule  of  the  Senate, 
that  there  must  be  a  quorum  present.  That  does  not  mean 
a  quorum  down  in  the  dining  r03m.  that  do(-s  not  mean  a  quo- 
rum down  at  a  picture  show,  that  does  not  mean  a  quorum 
over  in  the  Office  Building;  it  means  a  quorum  here,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  does  not  mean  a  quorum  of  Senators  who  are  out  in  the 
cloakroom  talking  lo  constituents  and  jobholders.  I  make 
the  point  of  no  quorum;  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
not  52  Members  on  the  Senate  floor.  One  of  the  duties  of 
the  Pre.siding  Officer  is  to  follow  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Constitution  is  supK^nor  to  any  little 
two-bit  rule  that  the  Senate  adopts  concerning  a  roll  caD. 
Tlie  rules  of  the  Senate  must  give  way  lo  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  just  as  all  laws  of  the  F'edora!  Govern- 
ment, or  the  States,  or  any  subdivisions  thereof  must  give 
way. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  not  52  Senators  in  the  Ch^amber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  52  Senators  have  answered  to  their 
names. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  understand  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  unless  a  point  of  no 
quorum  is  made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  make  the  point  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  has  just  been  a.scertained  on  a  roll  call  and, 
therefore,  the  point  of  no  quorum  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  discuss  that 
quej^tion.  I  wish  to  read  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Andrews]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ri,se  to  a  point  of  pri\i- 
Icge  of  the  Senate.  I  appeal  to  the  Chair  that  there  is  no 
higher  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yields,  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  no  standing  on 
the  floor.  Docs  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida;  but  if  the  Chair  does  not  recognize  a 
question  of  privilege,  I  do  not  .see  what  the  Chair  is  for. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  whether  the  Senator 
from  Florida  will  yield  simply  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a  matter  into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ANTDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  purpose  of  placing  something  in  the  Rfcord. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pj^i^^ted 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Gen.  Hu':h  S.  Johnson,  entitled 
"One  Man>  Opinion,"  published  in  the  Wiiohington  Daily 
News  of  toda>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  r-o 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the  point  of  no 
quorum.  The  Senate  has  transacted  bu.sinoss  since  the  last 
roll  call  by  perm.itting  the  printing  in  the  Record  of  an 
article  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson.  I  invoke  the  point  of  no 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  frc:n 
Florida  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  purpose  of  putting  something  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  withhold  his  re- 
quest for  tile  moment.    I  invoke  the  rule  that  there  is  no 


I 
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I    I 


I    I 
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jreld. 


Does 


New 


wi  J 


rec  uest 


qmram  present.    Does  the  Senate  r 
permitting  the  Senator  from  Texa^ 
quorum?    The  Senator  will  not 
Mr.  ANDREWS.    I  decline  to 
Mr.  CONN  ALLY.    Mr.  President 
want  a  quorum. 

Mr  BRIDGES.    Mr.  Pre.sldent. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Ida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  so  the 
somethini!  placed  In  the  Record 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  ask  unanimots 
In  the  RxconD  two  articles  printei 
Tribune,  one  headed  "Four  Mor ; 
Against  Third  Term  for  Rooseveli 
13,  1937,  and  the  other  headed  ' 
Veto  Third  Term."  under  date  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 
Mr.  ANDREWS.    I  yield  far 
in  the  lUcoRD. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimous 
the  RscoKD  an  editorial  printed  In 
gram  of  November  20.  1937,  headed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ordered. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Ida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.   CONNALLY.     I   ask   for 
privilege,   which   takes    any 
question  of  privilege  is  that  ther^ 
ate.     I  invoke  the  Constitution 
has  any  appeal  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   < 
The  following  is  the  ruling  which 
sion  cf  the  St  nate  by  the  Presidecjt 
on  July  8,  1937: 

The  Cbair  must  repeat  thac  It 
proced'ire  could  not  ^o  on  if  the 
■lethods  of  procedure  under  which 
•uch  85  have  Ju»t  be«n  raiaed  were 
rise  for  a  queatvcn  of  perBonal  prlvil 
without  his  personal  consent 

Docs  the  Senator  from  Flondii 
Texas? 

Mr.   CONNALLY.     Mr 
Senator  to  yield  for  the  purpose 
personal  privilege.    I  ask  for  a 
the  rule  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Ida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  do  not 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER 
declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  appeal 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ruling  of  the  Chair  stand  as 
As  many  as 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr 


^rtll  the  Senator  yield? 

the  Senator  from  Flpr- 
Hampshire.  I 

to  hi 


consent  to  have  In.'^rted 
in  the  New  York  Herald 
Party  Heads  Join  Fight 

."  under  date  of  Novcrr.tot^r 

Six  Roosevelt,  Party  Chiefs 

Dctober  31.  1937. 

Without  objection,  it  ia  so 


consent  to  have  printe<i  in 
the  New  York  World-Tele- 

"WTiy  Not  Legislate?? 
Without  objection,  it  i^  so 


Ipoes  the  Senator  from  Flor- 

decision   on   a  question   of 

off    the    floor.     That 

is  no  quorum  in  the  S'-^n- 

of  the  United  States,  if  it 


Teitas' 


Serator 


Presic  ent 


the 


Preside  nt 


y  eld 


that  question,  and  I  am  going  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  move  to  lay 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  do  not 

question.    I  have  the  floor  on  th< 

the  Chair,  and  the  Chair  has 

Texas. 

Mr.  CLARK.    It  is  always  li 

appeal  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CQNNAULY.    Mr.  Presideht 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  did  not  ask  the 
Mr.  CONNAL1.Y.    I  do  not  yi<  kL 

ftm  going  to  see  whether  the  Cha  ir 

Chair  has  made  a  ruling.    I  hare 

to  speak. 
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yield  for  the  purpose  of 
to  invoke  the  rule  of  no 
the  floor.  i 


the  Senator  does  not 


Senatur  may  ask 


ve 


the  Senator  yield? 

for  insertion  of  matter 


VIr.  Truman  in  the  ch3ir>. 
was  made  in  the  last  ses- 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 

s    obvious   that    par!Urr.cnt..''.r7 

S-?nate    had    imposed   upnn    it 

questions  of  personal  prlNilpi:-;' 

ndult^ed  :n.     S-naiors  cannot 

I'ge  when  a  Senator  Is  speaking. 

yield  to  the  Senatvor  from 


I  am  not  asking  the 
of  presenting  a  quesuon  of 
lecision  on  the  question  of 

Does  the  Senator  from  Plor- 
for  that  purpose? 


Te:tas 
yield. 


The  Senator  from  Florida 


fri>m 


the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the 

judgment  of  the  Senate? 


I  have  a  right  to  debate 
debate  it.  | 

It  is  debatable, 
he  appeal  on  the  table. 

to  the  Senator  on  that 

question  of  an  appeal  from 

r^ognized  the  Senator  from 


order  to  move  to  lay  an 

I  do  not  yield. 
Senator  to  yield. 

I  have  the  floor,  and  I 
is  consistent  or  not.  The 
the  floor  and  I  am  going 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  right. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  invoke  as  against  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cl.\rk]  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
which  says  the  Senate  nrast  have  a  Quorum  present.  I  know- 
it  is  not  a  very  popular  d'cument  in  some  quarters,  but  it;  is 

here. 

Mr.  ANDREWS     Mr.  President.  I  yield  on  condition  that 

I  dc  n^t  ^cse  *he  fioor. 

Mr  CLJ\RK  Mr.  Pre'-ident.  I  give  notice  that  I  shall  ?"=k 
the  Chrlr  t"  rr-Z'^rT  ♦'h*^  nile  as  to  yielding. 

Mr.  CONN\LLY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  floor.  If  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  desires  to  speak  he  mu.-t  obtain  my 
c^n.-ent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  make  a  point  of  '^rdf-r  that  that  is  not  a 
discussion  of  the  appeal  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
m.ad'\  and  'he  ?.ppc:''.'i  is  np^n  to  debate  within  narrow  lirii*s. 

The  PRESIDING  OrFICER.  The  parliamentary  clerk  in- 
forms m.e  that  the  matter  does  not  have  to  be  germane  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  CCNN.\LLY.  I  have  the  right  *o  proceed.  That  is  a 
very  important  deci.sion  which  wa,>  jt;."*  made  by  the  junior 
Senator  from.  Misrouri  Mr  TPT-M.fN;,  that  the  fenior  Sena- 
tor from.  Mis.'^ouri  CMr.  Cl.\.ik;  is  not  germane.     .Liiugh*er.] 

Her.'  :s  .section  5  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State:;  wh:^h  I  commr-nd  to  the  Chair  and  to  the  par- 
liam-^ntary  clerk  and  to  others  who  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  there  is  a  Constitution  cf  th.e  United  States, 
and  also  tc-  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cl.'RkI  : 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 
fier Mcn.^  of  its  own  Members,  and  a  majority  of  each  =ha!!  co.  =tl- 
tnri-'  a  quorum  to  do  business:  but  a  smaller  n\imber  it. ay  at'.journ 
from  day  to  day  and  may  be  authorized  to  compei  the  attruc.inre 
of  ab.^fT.t  Me.^-.bers,  in  such  manner  and  uiidtr  su.  h  peiiaiiics  as 
each  Kouae  m.iy  provide 

In  discussing  this  appeal  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  of  the  Chair  to  the  fact  that  since  the  last  rull 
call  the  Senate  has  transacted  business.  It  wa.'  necessary  to 
get  the  coiLent  of  the  Senate  l)€fore  the  speech  or  the  edi- 
torial or  tile  article  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Juhnson  was  pur  into 
the  Record  Ti:iat  is  business.  Since  that  roll  call  and  sir.ce 
that  Uieoi-t-tical  aiid  suppositious  quorum  was  ascertained  the 
Stnate  has  transacted  further  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  interested  m  m.aintaining  the 
rules  of  this  body,  It  is  much  more  important  that  the  rules 
Oi  this  body  and  thai  the  Constitution  be  observed  than 
that  this  little  bill  that  you  are  talking  about  be  called  up. 
either  now  or  2  weeks  from  now.  Tne  Senate  Comniltl.ee 
on  .\gncultu"e  and  Forestry  has  just  reported  the  farm  bA\. 
By  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  Senate  it  is  the  fir;L  item  liiat 
we  .shall  take  up.  It  is  the  first  item  on  the  President's 
program.  The  Senate  ought  now  to  be  in  recess  so  that 
:  Mem.bers  could  examine  the  measure  and  exan:une  the  com- 
I  ni'.ttee  report,  which  I  hope  -.vill  b^  taken  up  in  the  Senate 
I  tomorrow,  instead  of  spending  their  tmie  over  tweedledee 
and  tweedledum,  as  to  whether  or  not  ycu  will  call  the  roll 
one  minute  but  cannot  call  it  later  on.  under  the  invocation 
cf  these  liule  two-bit  rules  that  someone  carr.es  around 
in  hi^  pocket,  thus  obscuring  the  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  placing:  the  wf^lfare  of  the  country  behind  a  little  two- 
bit  rule  S-^me  Senatoi-s  get  the  Senate  rule  so  close  to  their 
eyes  that  they  cannot  see  the  Constitution  or  the  w^^Ifare 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  D<>e>  the  Senat  t  kr.'  w  whether  the  farm 
bill  from  the  Com.mittee  on  A'^riiVil- are  and  Forestry  has 
been  printed  yet  and.  therefore,  whether  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  Members  of  the  Senate.^ 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  understand  the  committeee  has  a 
prmt. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  und»Tsta.nd  it  has  not.  I  asked  a  leading 
member  of  the  committee,  and  he  said  it  is  not  available. 
Therefore,  if  the  Senate  were  in  recess  it  would  he  impos- 
sible for  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  study  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  I  will  answer  by  saymg  that  a  news- 
paperman said  he  had  a  copy  of  the  bill.  U  newspaper- 
men can  get  copies  of  it  I  suppose  the  Senate  can  get  copies 
of  It.     [Laughter.]     They  ought   to  be  able  to  get  copies. 
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The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  very  much  concerned  with  get- 
ting a  copy  of  the  bill.  If  he  should  get  a  copy  of  that  bill, 
and  read  it.  and  study  it  a  little  bit,  instead  of  talking  about 
the  almanac,  or  a  little  rule,  the  coimtry  would  be  a  good 
deal  better  off,  and  I  believe  the  constituents  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  be  better  off. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  interested  in  maintaining  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Constitution  says  that  the  Senate  cannot 
move  a  peg.  it  cannot  do  a  thing,  unless  it  has  a  quorum 
present.  There  are  those  who  say  that  because  a  Senator 
sticks  his  head  in  that  door  and  says  •'Present."  and  then 
runs  back  to  the  dining  room,  or  down  to  his  ofScc,  that  he 
is  teclmicaliy  present  in  the  Senate.  He  is  not.  When  the 
Constitution  provided  for  a  quorum  in  the  Senate  it  meant 
that  Senator's  bodies  should  be  here  physically  present  in 
the  Chamber.  It  did  not  mean  that  their  names  could  be 
sent  m  by  a  page  and  put  on  that  roll.  It  meant  that  their 
brains  were  supposed  to  be  here,  their  intellects,  their  char- 
acter, their  patriotL-m,  their  physical  bodily  persons  should 
be  in  this  Chamber,  and  everyone  knows  that  they  are  not 
here. 

I  invoke  the  rule  that  there  is  not  a  quorum  present,  and 
tliat  bus:nes.-  ha.^  beer  transacted  since  the  last  quoiiim.  ard, 
that,  therefore,  I  ha.e  a  right  now  to  demand  that  these 
Senators  be  brought  in  here  to  hear  the  debate.  Oh,  they  are 
anxiou.s  to  hear  tiie  debate,  those  who  are  trying  to  put  over 
this  bill!  Where  are  they?  Where  is  the  Senator  from  New 
York  ;Mr.  W.^gnerJ?  He  is  not  on  the  Senate  floor.  He 
cannot  stand  the  gaff.  He  dares  not  listen  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  tear  this  bill  into  shreds.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  supposed  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  is  not  here.  He 
dares  not  hstcn  to  the  law.  He  dares  not  hear  the  read.ng 
of  Supreme  Court  dicisions.  He  is  out  som.ewhere  m  the 
lobby  talking  to  some  fellow. 

I  have  noticed  the  Chair  conferring  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. I  do  not  v.ant  to  take  up  any  more  time  on  this 
matter,  but  I  miake  the  point  of  order — and  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  it — that  smce  the  last  roll  call  and  since  the 
theoretical  and  supposititious  discovery  of  a  quorum,  the 
Senate  has  transact-^d  bu.-^iness  by  giving  its  consent  to  the 
publication  in  the  Record  of  a  speech  by  Gen.  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  against  'his  bill.  Therefore,  predicated  on  that,  I 
now  m.ake  the  point  of  order  ihat  there  is  no  quorum  present. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mi",  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  rules  that  a 
quorum  cannot  be  called  for  unless  the  Senator  who  has  the 
flotjr  yields  for  that  purpose.  The  Senator  from  Te.xas  rose 
to  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  CONNALLY'.  No;  I  beg  the  Chair's  pardon;  I  did  not 
rise  to  a  question  of  personal  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  stated  the  ques- 
tion to  be  whether  or  not  the  Senate  would  sustain  the  rul- 
ing of  t-he  Chair,  and  that  is  now  the  question  before  the 
Senate  for  discu-^sion  and  determination. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  did  not  rise  to  a  question  cf  personal 
privilege,  but  to  a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    That  is  how  the  Senator  got 
the  flvX)r.  anyway. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Not  on  a  question  of  personal  privilege; 
I  said  privileges  of  the  Senate."  The  privileges  that  aCect 
thi.s  body  as  a  whole  are  above  any  personal  privilege 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  only  point  is  whether 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yields  for  the  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
atur from  Texas  asking  for  a  quorum. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  CL.ARK.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator   will  state  it. 
Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  from  Texas  has  been  address- 
ing the  Senate  for  the  last  15  minutes  on  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the   Chair.     Is  not  that  now  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate? 

Tnc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate.  The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
sustain  the  luiuig  of  tlic  Chan?     IPutttng  the  quesUonJ 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  make  the  point  there  is  no  quorum 
present  on  that  question  being  put,  and  ask  for  a  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  Irom  Flor- 
ida yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  CONNALLY'.  How  can  the  Chair  do  that  when  the 
Senate  has  just  voted  on  the  question?  I  make  the  point 
that  on  that  vote  there  is  not  a  quorum  present  What  has 
the  Senator  from  Florida  got  to  do  with  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  the  f.oor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  ruling  here  that  the 
Chair  does  not  recognize  that  we  have  a  right  to  a  quorum 
on  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is,  Will  the 
Senate  sustain  the  ruling  of  the  Chair?  [Putting  the  ques- 
tion.] The  ayes  seem  to  have  it;  the  ayes  have  it.  and  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  is  sustained. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  wtII  proceed. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  resume,  quoting  Irorn 
the  article  irom  which  I  was  reading  when  I  was  interrupted: 

Tins  immense  cxU-nsion  of  Federal  Jun.sdiction,  this  cubjertlon 
of  local  government  to  government  from  Wa.shin.<'on.  18  prop^jsed 
at  a  fateful  time.  It  i--s  proposed  *  •  •  to  e.xtend  theT  power 
to  a  point  nt  which,  in  the  Jud.cment  oi  thouchtful  pers<:  :is,  the 
States  would  become  little  more  than  mere  obsolete  namet  on  the 
map. 

There  is  another  path  to  ur.derstandmg  of  the  ■'anTllynching" 
bill,  the  political  path.  From  the  Civil  War  on  therf  h.ii  been  a 
considerable  Net-ro  population  m  P'.ich  cities  n.s  Cincinnati  In- 
dian:»pohs,  and  St,  Louis.  FVjr  nearly  70  vears  these  cr-kT-ed  per- 
son.^  vntA-a  the  Republican  ticket  Since  the  three  citiCs  were  in 
pivotal  States.  State.',  more  or  Ic;^  evenlv  civided  between  Republi- 
can.'; and  Democrats  this  vote  was  eKtremely  imprr*;int  to  t^c 
P^publican.s  It  ha?  been  sr.ld,  and  I  su.spect  .stati.<nirs  mlcht  bear 
it  out,  that  If  every  colored  prrsor;  in  Ohio,  Indiana  ;:,:.d  Mis.«;oiiri 
had  alwi.ys  voted  the  Democratic  ticiiet,  the  Rfpub..i.-.,n  ^  w.^uld 
have  lost  those  .s-.it.^  m  m.any  P.'-'-s;dcntia]  elections  a;.,-  .-.  •  .<,■- 
quently  lost  the  Presidential  elections. 

GATHERFD    IN    L.^RCE    CITIES 

Af'^-r  the  Great  War  considerable  Nccto  populations  eathfrcd 
in  other  northern  cities— New  York.  DoTolt,  Chicajro.  Here  .vain 
until  19.32,  these  groups  com.ironly  voted  Republican 

Si  long  as  the  colored  persons  voted  Republican,  tlie  Republ'can 
Party  -tiltlvnted  them  fcy  proposing  in  Congre:*  mcas^..jrs  fa^oraLl.■ 
to  the  Ncerofs  everv  where.  I  do  i  ot  recall  v,hether  the  R'  publi' an.^ 
propo.sed  antilynchine  bills  Uke  the  pres^^n  one.  But  the  Rfpubli- 
cans  frequently  proposed  a  meastire  which  would  have  meant  a 
similar  Inva-^icn  of  States'  ry^hu  by  the  Federal  Government  The 
Repubhcnns  fr<  qticntly  proposed  a  .so-called  force  bill  under  wluch 
Federal  offiria!?  and  Federal  soldiers  would  have  been  presfnt  at  the 
p(.ills  m  Southern  States  to  exerci.se  coercion  upon  State  and  cuuntv 
officials  conducting  the  loca.1  elections. 

S.nce  1932  the  Negro  ^olonie.,  ;n  northern  cities  have  previiilmply 
voted  Democratic.  So  now  it  is  the  Democrats  who  futher  an':- 
lynching  bills  The  one  parsed  by  the  House  rarlv  thi'=  vear  waa 
s{Kinsored  by  a  Democrat  from  New  York  Citv."  Ri-prescn'ative 
G.\v.\cAN  The  prc-fccnt  bill  in  the  Senate  is  latheicu  by  a  Deu.o- 
cratlc  Stnatcr  from  New  York  Mr  Wacner.  and  a  Dem  ■cratlc  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  Mr  Van  Nrrs  An  antilyn.chme  bill  that  wa« 
before  the  Senate  some  4  years  apo  was  fathered  by  a  Dt-mocratic 
Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Costigan. 

In  the  present  Congress  both  Rcpubli.~ans  and  Dem'~>crat*  from 
the  North  will  compete  in  their  eaeerncs-  to  "^tippnr;  'he  antl- 
lynchine  bill-  the  Democrats  becaus.e  they  hi^ve  the  Neero  vote  and 
hope  to  keep  it,  the  liepubilcans  because  they  hope  to  get  it  back. 
But  there  Is  one  Republican  Senator  who  will  not  suppcrt  the 
measure — 

And  that  is  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Borah  1. 

Mr.  President,  any  law  that  is  pa-ssed  upon  this  subject 
must  finally  be  mea-sured  by  the  gage  of  the  Constitution  in  a 
Federal  court. 

The  question  involved  has  been  before  us  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  It  requires  solution.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  States  are  solving  it.  Tliey  are  .solving  it 
within  their  sovereign  power.  We  have  absolute  evidence  of 
that  fact.  The  number  of  lynchings  in  the  South  has  de- 
creased by  a  tremendous  percentage  in  the  last  40  years.  I 
now  reTer  the  Senate  to  a  statement  by  Judge  SrM>ERS,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas,  made  in  the  House 
ckf  Representatives  in  debating  this  subject. 

Are  we  making  progress  which  justifies  the  request  that  a 
bill  ot  this  nature  be  passed? 
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Here  ar?  the  lynrhiniers  Indicjated:    Prom   18«2  to   1«92, 

1  lynching  for  each  3*0  000 


!ncla'>ive,  there  was  an  average  of 
per  pie 

The  average  for  the  next  11  y^rs.  1893  to  1903,  Inclusiv 
was  1  lynching  for  each  550  COO 

In  the  next  II  years,  1904  to 
lynchinf  for  each  1.30O.0O0  popdlation. 

In  the  next  period,  from  1915  t|)  1925.  there  was  1  lyncSiing 
for  each  2,000.000  population. 

In  the  next  period.  1936  to 
7  400  000  population. 

During  last  year  there  was  1 
people. 

This  problem  is  t)ein?  solved  uhder  State  authority  ar.fl  by 
the  only  people  who  have  the  r  ght  under  the  Constitution 
to  »lve  it.  They  have  done  a  v  onderful  job  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  South  occurred  the  first  instance  in  his 
tory  where  the  founders  of  a 
highest  ruling  race,  subjugated 
to  establish  the  democracy  and 


)eople. 

1914.  ir.clusive,  there  w>s  1 


92S.  there  was  1  for  each 


ynching  for  each  15,000  000 


their  brothers  who  were  the  onl7  ones  that  had  the  ability 


the  training,  and  the  experience 


November  22 


1937 


cf>mocracy,  belonging  to  the 
their  brothers  who  helped 
>ut  their  former  slaves  over 


to  rule. 


court  of  Florida  was  then 
He  prosecuted  and  secured 
act.    It  became  my  duCy  as 


le  men  were  sentenced   for 
as  I  have  been  advised  they 
to  be. 


I  regret  that  In  this  discussion  I  feel  impelled  to  refer 
to  some  of  my  own  experiences,  While  I  was  assistant  at- 
torney general  of  Florida  a  Negro  was  lynched  or  killed  in 
one  of  the  counties  of  Florida,  Q)ne  of  the  men  who  now  oc- 
cupies a  seat  on  the  supreme 
State's  attorney  In  that  circuit. 
convictions  of  two  men  for  that 
assistant  attorney  general  to  udhold  that  conviction  in.  th° 
supreme  court  of  my  State.  T^e  supreme  court  of  Flonda 
siistained  the  conviction  and  t 
life  to  the  State's  prison.  So  far 
are  stiU  there,  where  they  ough 

I  would  rather  not  discuss  the  conditions  which  brought 
about  this  terrible  crime.  It  is  rot  the  first  penod  in  h;."?tory 
in  which  it  occurred.  It  will  b<  recalled  that  it  has  always 
been  on  the  frontiers,  on  the  frsntiers  of  the  United  SLat^^s 
that  similar  crimes  were  commi  ;ted.  We  have  only  to  read 
the  history  of  the  West  to  learn  t  hat  lynchings  were  often  the 
rule  in  the  far  West  In  the  frontier  dasrs.  Men  were  taken 
away  from  sberifis,  from  constables,  from  policemen,  and 
lynched  for  a  much  less  offense,  such  as  cattle  rustling. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War,  In  the  county  in  which  I  was 
bom — aad  I  have  this  from  th;  lips  of  those  who  lived  at 
that  time  and  knew  the  facta — rery  few  men  returned  Irom 
the  Civil  War  to  their  farms.  Those  who  did.  found  the 
farms  grown  up  in  briers.  In  biush,  in  young  trees.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  the  Souii  was  made  a  milicary  dis- 
trict. My  own  father  with  othtrs  went  to  the  polls  to  vote 
between  Negroes  armed  and  wea  ring  United  States  uniforms. 
During  that  time  the  Negroes  lad  been  promised  40  acres 
of  land  and  a  mule.  Tliey  actui  ily  believed  that  it  had  been 
promised  by  the  Federal  Gorerr  ment. 

On  one  occasion  when  a  wlcuw  and  her  daughter  were 
alone,  one  of  these  Negro  oCQce  s  undertook  to  demonstrate 
his  new  ofBciai  poorer  which  tiad  recently  been  conferred 
upon  him.  He  approached  the  daughter — made  an  orphan 
by  the  war — while  she  was  goirig  alone  to  the  post  oCQce  and 
committed  that  oflenae  which  s  so  reprehensible  and  re- 
pugnant to  every  rational  hummr  being,  including  the  colored 
race.  That  occurred  In  a  comn  unity  where  the  whites  had 
not  yet  returned  from  the  battle  front.  An  effort  was  made 
to  try  the  Negro  for  committing  his  offense,  but  the  offender 
was  allowed  to  leave  that  part  ol  the  State. 

A  similar  like  offense  occurrei.  The  second  offender  did 
not  succeed  In  escaping.  A  Ismihing  took  place,  deploitable 
as  we  know  it  must  have  been.  Similar  instances  occurred 
In  many  places  in  the  Southern  States.  Such  incidents  Were 
a  hundred  tiiiMS  more  frequent  n  those  days  than  now.  As 
I  have  just  shown  by  statistics  »ken  from  the  record,  that 
crime  has  been  reduced  by  a  remendous  percentage,  and 
the  hope  of  every  true  souther  ler  and  the  hope  of  alli  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  iniludlng  all  our  good  colhred 
people,  is  that  we  have  had  ou:  last  lynching. 


One  of  the  greatest  problems  ?\r\ce  the  advent  of  history 
has  been  the  liv.ng  toeether  of  t^o  va.^tly  different  races 
under  the  same  povermnent  undfr  equal  conditions.  Simi- 
lar situations  had  ari.sen  in  many  countries  before  such  a 
condition  developed  in  America.  That  is  one  of  the  problems 
in  Germany  r.:Av.  a  ui  no  doubt,  lar<T  will  be  a  question  in 
Italy  between  races  not  so  far  apart  in  racial  characteristics 
as  those  which  inhabit  'he  United  Starts 

Mr,  Pre.sident,  the  Cor.^titution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides in  section  1,  article  I,  that^ — 

All  legislative  povprs  herein  grantM  shall  be  ve.^^pd  In  a  Con- 
eress  of  the  Ur.'.ted  States,  which  ^hnU  con^i.^t  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Rfpresentatives. 

I  am  inviting  attention  to  that  provision  becao^e  it  con- 
fines "all  IcgislaVive  peters  to  tho^-e  'herein  ^an^ed.'  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  cf  the  United  States,"  S.milar  language 
is  not  found  in  section  1,  article  IT,  which  begins: 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  ttie  United 
States  of  Amcr.ca. 

It  docs  not  appear  in  the  third  article  relating  to  judicial 

depa.ta.fnio  of  the  Gcvernment. 

Section  1,  article  III.  reads: 

The  Judical  power  of  *he  United  States  sh'J!  be  vested  in  one 
Siiprenif   Covi;'    awi    r.i   sucii   lufi-nor  courts  as   tin'   Congress  may 

Ir^ia  t.rue  :c  i.r.ij  oria.n  or  establish. 

In  other  wcrd.'^.  the  pover  of  th-^  courts  is  not  limited  except 
to  matters  whicii  mher  ntiy  ix^long  to  the  courts.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  not  limited  except  to  those  mailers  which  belong 
to  the  Executive.  But  the  l"Ki^iative  powtTS  are  confined  to 
"those  herein  granted  "  In  the  iar?uai;e  of  the  Constitution 
itself  are  enumerated  the  power.,  which  Consress  may  exer- 
cise.   One  wiii  look  in  vain  to  find  any  provisior.  in  the  Can- 
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by  imi-licaii-n  authorizes  the 


Congress  to  enact  a  law  defining  and  puniahmg  crime  com- 
mit* 'd  whcUy  within  the  State. 

I  desire  now  to  refer  nior^'  part.cula;ly  to  s.:)mething  that 
is  not  usually  di,sciiss»d  when  people  refer  to  the  relations 
which  exi.st  b*:t\\een  the  white  and  the  colored  races  south  of 
Uie  Pot-omac  and  the  Oh:o. 

While  the  m^n  of  the  Souih  ■,vpre  away  in  the  Civil  War, 
tliey  left  the  mothers  and  the  children  in  the  hands  and  at 
tlie  mercy  of  the  colored  slaves  with  whom,  they  had  been 
raised.  Tliere  is  no'hjng  more  beautiful  in  history  than  the 
relation  which  then  existed,  and  to  a  large  extent  now  exists, 
between  the  old  black  mammy  and  her  charFrs.  During  that 
long  conflict  the  old  black,  manuny,  through  the  many  dread- 
ful nighrs  placed  her  cot  between  the  door  and  the  wife  and 
the  little  children  whom  .she  guarded,  and  no  enemy  not  even 
a  Ftderal  .^oMa'r  dared  approach  her  charges  to  harm  them 
without  nrst  passmg  over  h^r  dead  body.  Do  you  think  for 
one  moment  that  prejudice  exists  among  the  southern  people 
aganst  the  colored  race?  It  needs  no  refutation  as  it  has 
ro  basis  in  fact. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  concrete  examples  showing  that  that 
Ls  not  possible.  The  rapi.st  Is  abhcred  by  the  whites  and 
colored  people  alike — so  is  lynching, 

I  have  tried  thousands  of  cases  as  judpe.  Many  are  the 
times  I  recall  that  if  a  native  .southern  attorney  was  defend- 
ing a  Negro  he  will  demand  a  jury  of  southern  men  if  it  can 
fKJssibly  be  impeneled.  I  have  knoTvn  attorneys  to  challenge 
every  juryman  who  came  fr(  m  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  In 
my  home  city,  where  I  presided  for  7  years  in  the  trial  of 
criminal  offenses,  and  especially  thorc  of  murder — and  I  have 

seen  m.any  colored  men  defended  by  very  ablp  lawyers I  have 

heard  the  question  asked  many  times — yes,  a  thousand  times. 
"Will  you  please  state  when  you  came  to  Florida?  What  is 
the  State  of  your  nativity^"  If  the  juror  said  that  he  came 
from  some  State  north  of  the  Ohio  River  he  was  not  retained 
en  the  Jury  if  there  was  any  way  to  get  him  off.  There  were 
many  preemptory  chailenfips  and  challenges  for  cause  by 
defendants'  attornrys.  who  would  exhauit  all  of  them  to  get 
sympathetic  men  on  the  jury.  Why?'  I  will  tell  you.  There 
axe  ncaie  who  understand  the  colored  people,  no  persons  who 
understand  their  shcrtcomings  a^id  can  more  justly  sjiiipa- 


thi7e  with  hi^  humble  position  in  life  better  than  the  men  who 
have  played  with  him  as  boys  and  worked  side  bv  side  with 
him, 

Mr,  KING.     Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  yield, 

Mr.  KING.  Prrhapj  I  did  not  correctly  follow  the  Senator. 
I  apprehend  that  the  challenges,  either  for  cause  or  per- 
emptory challenges.  \^ere  made  by  the  defendant's  counsel, 
and  not  by  the  represi^ntatives  of  the  State, 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  B;-  the  defendant's  coimsel,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr,  KING.  That  is  to  say.  attorneys  in  the  South  defend- 
ing colored  men  preferred  southrn-n  men  a.s  jurors  rather 
than  northern  men  a;;  jurors,  because,  as  I  understand  the 
Senator,  they  realizeci  that  the  southern  men  appreciated 
the  shortcomings  as  \v-ell  as  the  virtues  of  the  Negroes  far 
better  than  the  northern  men  did. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  They  certamly  understand  the  Negro, 
and  th'W  will  undertake  to  apply  the  remedy  of  justice  ka 
the  cause  according  1o  his  position  and  abiiitv  to  under- 
stand. 

About  10  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  sit  as  a  guest  of  a  judge 
in  one  of  the  Northern  States,  He  asked  me  to  comment 
on  the  way  in  which  they  disposed  of  cases,  the  fines  and 
the  terms  of  impri.son;nent  which  he  imposed.  It  was  dur- 
ing prohibition  days.  I  sat  with  the  judge,  and  one  defend- 
ant after  anothc;-  passed  before  th-  bench.  The  indirtment 
wa.'-  rend;  it  was  plea  day  for  those  who  were  being  prose- 
cuted and  had  signified  their  intention  to  enter  pleas  of 
guilty,  s::>  thai  the  cas  >s  might  be  disposed  of  without  trial. 
One  defendant  after  i.nother  pas.'^ed  ;n  front  of  the  judue. 
For  a  plea  of  guilty  on  an  indictment  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 
he  would  say.  •$350  and  costs,  or  60  days  m  jail,"  Another 
one.  a  well-dressed  man  who  looked  as  if  he  had  S'zen  'oetter 
days  was  fined  the  same  amount  and  days.  One  after  an- 
othor  passed  in  front  of  the  judge. 

One  d*'fendant.  a  w.^man,  drew  a  sentence  of  $1,30  cc?ts 
or  30  days  in  jail.  Finally  there  came  along  an  old  Negro, 
v,ho  must  have  b°en  7  3  or  75  years  of  age.  H-  held  up  his 
trembling  hand  and  entered  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  made  his 
statement,  which  was  something  hke  this:  'It  is  true,  Mr, 
Jiidce.  your  honor,  that  I  did  have  a  quart  of  moonshine 
liquor  m  my  cabin.  It  has  been  3  months  since  I  had  any 
work  to  do.  On  Saturcay  night  another  colored  man  offered 
me  $3,50  for  the  liquor,  and  I  let  him  have  it.  I  let  him  have  i 
it  to  get  something  to  eit."  j 

He  was  fined  $100  or  60  days  in  jail;  and  I  .'^aw  the  tears 
roM  down  the  poor  old  man's  checks  as  he  parsed  on  and 
shook  his  head  as  if  to  say,  "There  is  no  way  out."     I  felt   i 
the  moisture  flow  swiftly  into  my  own  eyes. 

About  the  same  fines  and  imprisonment  were  meted  out  to 
all  of  them  regardless  of  color,  and  at  the  adjournment  the 
judge  a.'-ked  me  what  [  thought.  He  said  he  would  like  to 
have  my  reaction  to  what  had  just  occuiTed.  | 

I  said,  'Do  you  v/ant  me  to  speak  plainly?"  He  said  he  j 
did,  I  <;aid,  "The  man  who  came  before  you  well  dres.sed.  ' 
with  a  diamond  stud  in  his  shirt,  and  rather  boldly  pleaded 
guilty,  l-.ad  in  his  pocket  the  money  to  pay  the  fine.  You 
were  meting  out  punish.ment  for  violation  of  a  law.  I  would 
have  given  him  enough  to  make  him  feel  it— to  make  him 
know  that  lie  had  committed  a  crime."  "'What  would  you 
have  given  him?"  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  down 
in  my  State  he  probab  y  would  have  received  $500  or  $1,000 
fine,  and  in  default  thereof,  have  been  sentenced  to  serve  6 
months  in  jail."  "Wliat  about  the  old  colored  man  who 
came  along?"  I  said.  "Well.  I  must  teU  you,  if  5-ou  do  not 
mind,  that  justice  is  always  tempered  with  mercy  when  a 
southern  man  sits  on  u  bench  and  has  to  pass  sentence  on 
a  poor  colored  man.  That  is  universal,"  The  judge  said, 
"What  would  you  havf  done  with  the  old  Negro?"  I  said,  \ 
'1  possibly  would  hav<.>  fined  him  a  dollar  and  costs  and 
suspended  the  sentenc?,  and  had  the  sheriff  hand  him  a 
dollar  to  get  hma  som^'hing  to  eat." 


I  could  tell  you  many,  many  instances  of  that  k:Tv,i  T  am 
not  speaking  about  some  theory  of  justice,  I  am  -p'ak;ntr 
from  experience. 

There  can  t-e  no  que-^tion  that  the  offense  of  hiiching  is 
as  much  deplored  in  the  southern  States  as  in  any  other 
State,  It  is  likewise  tnie  that  thr-  best  citizens  of  the 
Southern  States  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  pn  ven»  lyn-^h- 
ings.  When  a  mob  gathers  tliey  move  stealthily  Thiy  do 
not  lake  a  Sunday  School  class  along  With  them.  Tiiose 
who  would  most  willingly  u.-o  tneir  efforts  to  prevent  such 
an  outrage  usually  know  nothing  about  it  until  it  is  ovt-r 
Some  have  said  that  the  spirit  of  lynching  ha,s  ly-in  carr;.'d 
on  very  largely  by  that  element  of  the  Nordic  race  m  the 
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South  which  some  have  preferred  to  refer  to  m  .^cir.e  .  . 
books  and  histories  as  "white  tra.sh,"  If  I  under.-'.;:id  v.  hat 
the  writers  and  novelists  mean  by  "white  trash",  they  rcler 
to  those  persons  who  are  not  the  descendants  of  slave- 
owners in  the  South,  and  whose  abilities  therefore  had  to 
compf'te  with  the  Negro  after  the  war  m  tlie  rctlm  of  un- 
skilied  labor. 

That  IS.  they  become  competitors  for  the  jobs  whiih 
usually  requires  unskilled  labor. 

A  .'carch  of  history  will  not  reveal  a  ca.se  where  two  ex- 
tremely dissimilar  races  have  lived  together  in  the  same 
township,  the  same  town,  the  same  county,  the  same  State, 
under  political  t-quality,  and  have  gotten  along  as  well  to- 
gether as  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  and  the  colored  people 
in  the  South.  It  is  true  that  wherever  a  member  of  the 
Nordic  race  ha.s  cone  mto  the  Ti-opics  nr  the  warmer  climates 
he  has  always  earned  as  his  companion  the  colored  man. 
Many  of  the  great  railroads  of  the  S<3Uth  and  West  con- 
structed m  the  la.'t  75  years  ar^-  the  re.Hilt  of  the  labor  of  t.he 
colored  race. 

Sometime  aeo  when  v,-e  were  discussing  the  court  bill  m 
this  Senate  reference  was  fr.'Quently  made  to  the  fact  that 
j  the  Supreme  Court  had  u:vi:rpcd  a  right  which  was  nevrr 
I  granted  m  declaring  acts  of  Congress  invalid  and  unoasti- 
tuticnal.  The  fact  that  the  Court  bill  was  di.spo.sed  of  m 
the  m.anncr  in  which  it  was.  made  it  unneces,sary  to  show- 
that  the  courts  of  this  country  have  the  pov^er  to  declare  acts 
of  Congress  unconstitutional.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  the  courts  of  England  had  never  declared  acts  of 
Parliament  unconstitutional,  that  the  law.-^  cf  the  United 
States,  specially  the  ccminon  lav.-,  were  derived  from  the 
English  system  and  the  question  was  a.sked.  Why  it  happened 
to  be  w.thm  the  power  of  the  court,-,  of  the  United  State.s  to 
declare  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional  when  the  courts  of 
England  could  not  declare  acts  of  Parliament  unconstitu- 
tional? 

The  fact  is  that  Parhament  was  a  court  long  before  it  was 
a  legislative  body.  All  power  in  England  is  \-ri-inci  m  Parlia- 
ment, As  to  all  legislation  tlirrc  is  no  superior  power.  In 
the  United  States  cur  Constitution  declares  that  tl:e  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  passed  in  accordance  therewith  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  If  Congre-^^s  atr.em.pt,'^  to  violate 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  the  frerdem  of  the  press,  or  to 
deprive  one  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  then  there  is  no 
need  even  for  a  ccurt  to  say  in  solemn  words  that  such  an 
act  is  unconstitutional.  But  it  so  happens  that  there  is  no 
other  body  in  this  countiy  to  pass  upon  the  legality  of  an 
act  of  Congress  except  the  courts,  and  that  is  their  province. 
An  act  of  Congress  would  be  the  supreme  law  if  the  courts 
did  not  have  the  power  to  declare  unauthorized  acts  ;jf 
Congress  unconstitutional.    That  is  elementary, 

I  have  been  amused  at  discussions  I  have  seen  m  some  of 
our  periodicals  in  regard  to  that  .subject. 

If  the  bill  we  are  discussing  should  be  enacted  it  would 
not  be  a  law,  it  would  not  b?  constitutional,  because  the 
Congress  would  be  usurping  power  which  was  never  granted 
to  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  children  who  come  into  the  world,  a  neat 
little  dress  was  prepared  for  the  advent;  it  is  in  tiie  first  sec- 
tion. In  other  words,  its  justification  is  attempted  to  be 
founded  in  the  fourteenth  amendment.     By  the  way,   the 
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not 


fourtppnth  amendment  was  so 
Northern  State's  that  the  State 
Jersey,  after  they  had  ratified 
reconsider  their  ratiflcaticns  and 
ratification.     Yet  when  the  qu(!St 
Secretary  of  State  it  was  rule< 
having  been  ratified  they  could 
was  a  new  rule  in  this  country: 
the  C!vU  War  when  a  good  m|iny 
understajid  were  enunciated, 
never  properly  became  a  part 
United  States,  and  that  may  be 
thirteenth  amendment. 

Of  course,  sometimes  a  dres! 
the  advent  of  an  heir,  so  it  n:ust 
which  the  drafters  of  this  proposed 
they  provided  in  section  1 : 


obnoxious   to  some  of   the 

I  Ohio  and  the  State  of  New 

undertook  the  next  yejir  to 

voted  to  rescind  their  former 

ion  was  presented  to  'he 

that  the  amendmtr.t  once 

t  rescind  their  action.    That 

but  it  happened  ngh'  after 

rules  which  we  did  not 

The  fourteenth  amendment 

of   the  Constitution  of  the 

said  also  with  regard  to  the 


f.  lit 


tlie 


That  the  provisions  of  this  net 
power  of  Congress  to  enforcp.  by  a 
Blons   of   the    fourteenth    amendm 
Unlt4Kl  8tat«s  ajid  for  the  purpoai 
amendment  equal  protection  to 
and  due  process  of  law  to  all 
convteted   ot  any   offense    within 
fitat«s.     A  SUU  shall  be  deemed 
victims  of  lynching  equal  protectl 
ever  that  State  or  any  legally 
tbtrvof  shall  have  failed,  neglectec 
tol  means  at  Its  disposal  for  the 
persons  against  lynching  or  againsi 
by  lynching. 


aiT   enacted    '.r.   exercise   df   the 

pproprlate  Iegislnr.lon,  the  prnvl- 

t    ct    thp    Constitution    af    the 

of   better  assurlnt;   under   said 

lives  and  persons   of   citir-n.- 

charged  with  or  suspected  or 

the    Jurisdiction    of    the    stveral 

have  denied  to  any  viccim  ur 

and  due  process  of  law  irhen- 

govemmental  subdl^'.slnn 

or  refused  to  employ  th<  law- 

protection  aC  that  person  or  thoi^e 

selztire  and  abduction  fullowed 


persons 


lo 


en 
com  >etent 


Those  who  drafted  the  bill 
of  the  proposed  law.    They  painted 
a  beautiful  dress,  but  here  is 
the  dress  is  placed.    Section  2 


ufidertook  to  state  the  purpose 
a  beautiful  picture.    It  is 
part  at  the  child  on  Which 
jrovides: 


i> 


cor  "ectlon 


turged 


Sac.  3.  Any  aarmblace  of  thre^ 
exercise  or  attempt  to  exercise  b; 
authority  of  law  any  power  of 
cttlnen  or  citlaena  or  other  person 
peace  olBrer  or   suspected   of,   c 
conimlsaion  of   any  ofTeDse,   with 
preventing  the  apprehension  or 
crtlaen   or   ctttsens.    person    or 
wlthm  the  meaning   of  this   act 
wtUcii  restilta  in  the  death  or 
thereof   shall   coosutute   "lynching 
act:   Provided,  however.  That 
Inciride   violence    oecnrrlng 
lareaken  such  as  are  ecmmoQly 
ecrs.    nor    violence    oocurrlng    durfng 
boycotting  or  any  Incident  in  con 
as   that  term   is  defined   and   use<[ 
(47  But.  70>. 


between 


gangst  :rs 


Wiy 
pa  h 


I  am  wondering  why  it  is 
empt  the  worst  ci\aractcr  of 
world  at  this  time — the 

A  day  or  two  ago  we  saw  a 
of  the  Senate.    It  was  a  very 
pUi'sive  to  the  Instincts  of 
to  any  others  who  may  have 
Senator  from  Iilississippi  to 
I  believe  it  is.  to  exclude  it  from 

Mi,  President,   we   might 
wondering  how  that  picture 
of  16  who  had  been  on  her 
mile  from  her  home.    Her 
pine  forest  being  operated  for 

She  did  not  arrive  at  school 
thought  little  about  it.  because 
from  the  school.    The  little  gir 
that  afternoon  at  5  o'clock,  the 
was  given  aikl  a  search  was 
the  cold,  bloody  body  of  that 
uiKler  a  log  of  wood  in  the 
where  the  offense  occurred.    It 
might  do,  under  such 
the  daughter  of  sooie  one  of 
Senate  floor  on  this  question  I 
do  if  be  were  to  see  and  face 
and  who  did  despoil  that  chile 
baw  that  picture  would  look 


circums:  ances. 
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is  beautifully  prepared  for 

have  been  that  thought 

law  had  in  mmd  v.hea 


or   more   persons   which    shall 

physical  violence  and  without 

or  punishment  ov«r  any 

ar  persons  In  the  custody  of  nny 

with,    or   convicted   «f    the 

the   purpose  or   consequence   of 

or  punishment  by  law  of  such 

ns,    shall    constitute    a    "mob" 

Any   such    violence   bv   A   mob 

of  the  victim  or  victims 

within    the   meaning    of    this 

shall   not   be   deemed    to 

members    of    groups    of    law- 

d^lgriated  as  gangsters  or  nacket- 

the    course    of    picketing    or 

nection  with  any  "labor  dJEpute  ' 

In   the   act    of   March    23.    1932 


trill 
pel  so 


mi  Liming 


lyr  chtng' 


that 


cr  minals 


this  bin  undertakes  to  cx- 
known  to  the  cinlized 


placard  over  there  on  the  wall 
Tuesome  picture.    It  was  re- 
eve: yone  on  the  Senate  floor  or 
jeen  it.    I  was  looking  to  the 
liivoke  section  3  of  rule  XTX, 

the  floor. 

p^int   another   picture.     I   am 

ould  lock  of  the  youmg  girl 

to  school  located  about  a 

led  through  a  part  cf  the 

tjurpentine. 

that  morning.    The  teacher 

ler  parents  lived  a  mile  away 

did  not  return  to  her  home 

Eiccustomed  time.    The  alarm 

and  after  2  days'  aearch 

beautiful  young  girl  was  found 

a  few  hundred  yards  from 

is  an  right  to  say  what  you 

but  if  that  hadi  been 

hose  we  hear  speak  on  the 

I  an  wondering  what  he  would 

he  brutes  who  undertook  to 

and  destroy  her.    I  wonder 

o^er  there  on  the  wall? 


m;ide. 


cr»ik 


I  was  told  that  before  these  three  men  who  joined  in  that 
offense  passed  into  eternity,  they  admitted  that  each  one  of 

thf-r-.  outrri::ed  th.it  '-h'.ld  before  ^he  died.  May  God  help  us! 
Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  tlicie  who  v.-ouid  undertake  to 
p'.are  a  fine  of  $10  000.  a.s  is  provided  in  this  bill,  on  the 
iX'o;.lc  of  the  ccuzity  where  such  an  offcn.S'^  occurs  because 
the  .-h'T:5.  or  the  deputy  sheriff,  or  the  Governor  was  not 
able  to  restrain  a  mob  of  two  or  three  hundi-ed  persons — I 
wo::d  r  :f  they  feel  that  the  wife  of  a  rapist  shdild  receive 
a  $10,000  reward.  That  is  what  the  bill  provides.  It  aL-o 
places  a  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  the  sheriff,  or  the 
depu'y  sheriff,  or  the  police  officer,  if  he  "shall  have  failed, 

I  neglected,  or  refused  to  employ  the  lan-ful  means"  to  pre- 

I  vent  it. 

I^  is  pri^-r^pd  in  ^he  b^ll  that  a  case  of  that  nature  would  be 
tried  in  the  Federal  court.  If  that  offense,  when  committed 
•rh.ir.v  w.*h:n  a  county,  and  within  a  State.  Is  to  be  tried  in 

i  the  Federal  court,  it  will  b*-  the  P.rst  t^me  a  State  crime  was 

'   ever  tr.ed  in  the  P^^ral  court. 

Net  Icn?  ago  Cnnpress  passed  what  is  known  as  the  kid- 
napLng  bill;  but  ihey  d:d  not  call  that  an  "antikldnaping" 
bili.  I  do  not  kiio-.v  vshy;  but  that  b;Ii  reads  in  part  as 
folio  us ; 

WhofTcr  sh.'-ll  knowingly  transport  or  muse  to  be  transported, 
or  aid  or  i::b*"'  In  transporting,  In  intersrute  or  foreign  cnmmrrce. 
any  pcrso:;  who  shall  h.ive  been  unlawfully  seized,  conflnod.  in- 
veiKl^d,  c!e«.oyed.  kidiiapec*..  abducted,  or  carried  away  by  any 
means  whatsoever  and  held  fcr  r.ir.som  or  reward  or  otherwise, 
1  except  !n  the  au-c  nt  a  rr.lr.or  by  a  parrr.t  thereof,  shall  upon 
ccnviction,  be  punl.'-hfd  first,  by  death  if  the  verdict  of  the  Jury 
sl'.all  so  r"Comm*^nd  provided  that  thp  Rentence  of  death  shall  not 
be  imposed  by  the  court  if  prior  to  Its  Impoeitlon,  the  kidnaped 
person  has  beta  liberated  tiiiharmed. 

And  so  forth. 
I  Senators  will  notice  that  the  measure  provides  that  the 
act  relates  to  "interstate  commerce."  That  law  is  unques- 
tionably constitutional  and  ha.s  so  been  declared  by  the 
courts.  It  Ls  an  interstate  crime  and  not  an  intrastate 
crime. 

Let  us  note  thp  provisions  with  respect  to  some  other 
offenses.  The  rffeiv.'  of  kirceny,  commiLted  wholly  within  a 
county.  LS  punl.:^h.\ble  under  tlie  State  law.  and  the  States 
have  never  granted  the  p.jwer  to  enforce  that  law  to  the 
Federal  courts.  I  read  the  law  with  respect  to  interstate 
Lxrceny ; 

Whoever  shall  transport  or  cause  u>  be  tran.sported  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  coramorrc  .my  g'.xxl.s,  •.;„res.  ct  merchandise,  sec^iritics, 
or  money  cf  th?  value  of  f5  ooo  or  more  thereof  fitoien  or  taken 
I  fe'.i^nicuilv  bv  fraud  or  intent  to  steal  or  purloin  knowing  the 
I  same  to  have  bef  n  so  stolen  or  taken,  shall  be  p'jnlshed  by  a  fine 
uoL  excoedin^  $10,000  or  by  imprisonmeai  lor  ULit  more  thau  10 
ytdrs,  cr  b-Dth, 

I  Tlie  Fed  ral  ceurts  acquire  jurizidiction  of  such  a  case 
only  becau-e  the  goods  are  earned  or  transported  in  inter- 
state commerce  from  one  State  to  another. 

The  ?anie  is  tiuo  w.th  respect  to  many  ic»w.,.  I  rai.-^ed  the 
p.nnt  today  that  if  this  bill  undertook  lo  punish  lynching 
when  liie  person  .so  lynched  wa->  cair.ed  acrui,o  a  State  une 
the  measure  would  be  coiiatituiu-nal.  Some  pt:rsons  may 
say,  "Well  we  can  go  ahead  and  i}a.is  tins  law;  and  if  it  is 
not  const. :uticnal,  v,hy,  the  eoui'ts  will  .^^o  declare  and  will 
settle  the  qucsticn.'  But  it  happened  that  when  Senators 
held  up  their  hands  and  were  sworn  in  as  Members  of  the 
Senate  they  took  a  sacred  oath  to  upheld  tlie  Cun.3tiiution 
of  the  United  States;  and  if  that  is  true,  one  violates  his 
oath  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  if  he  votes 
for  a  law  which  he  knows  is  not  constitutional,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  one  part  cf  his  oafh  is  just  as  reprehensible  as  the 
violation  of  another  part  of  his  oatli. 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  Prcc^ident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  Does  not  tJie  Senator  recuil— I  am  not  quite 
definite,  although  I  have  a  rather  unperfect  recollection  of 
the  facts — that  Thomas  Jcfferoon  once  stated  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  Members  of  the  Congress  not  to  pass  any  law  the 
validity  of  which  from  a  constitutional  standpoint  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Members?  TJiat  is  to  say,  if  they  had  any 
doubt  as  to  its  validity  it  was  their  duty  to  vote  against  it. 
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Mr.  ANDRE^VS.    Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  KING.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  Mr.  Coolev  in  his 
admirable  work,  if  not  in  his  work  on  Constitutional  Limita- 
tions, in  one  of  his  articles,  stated  that  the  duty  resting  upon 
Members  of  the  LegLsiature,  that  is  the  Congress,  was  just 
as  important  not  to  pai;s  unconstitutional  legislation  as  it  was 
for  the  courts  to  declare  it  to  be  imconstitutional;  and  he 
adverted  to  the  fact  tiiat  it  was  becoming  too  common  for 
the  legi.'^lative  branch,  doubting  the  constitutionality  of  an 
act  to  say.  "Well,  let  th?  court  pass  upon  it."  thereby  shirking 
a  duty,  as  the  Senator  has  just  indicated,  restmg  upon  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     TT.at  is  correct. 

Mr.  Prpsidcnt.  I  said  a  few  m.oments  ago  there  is  an 
attempt  by  the  authors  to  get  this  bill  before  the  people  in 
as  respectable  a  light  a?  possible.  That  is  why  the  preamble 
.says  that  the  bill  is  proposed  under  the  equal-prot*ction 
clau.^e  of  the  due-process  clause  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
case  of  Barbier  v.  ConnMly  (113  U.  S,  31)  it  was  held: 

Tlic  fourternth  amendment  •  •  •  undoubtedly  Intencled 
not  only  that  there  s-hculd  be  no  arbitrary  deprivation  of  hfe 
or  liberty,  cr  arbitrary-  spMiailon  of  propertv."  but  that  equal  pro- 
tection and  Becuriiy  should  be  given  to  all  under  like  circum- 
stances In  the  enjoyment  of  thrlr  personal  and  clv:l  rights  that 
all  persons  should  be  equally  entitled  to  purnie  their  happiness 
and  acquire  and  enjoy  property:  that  thev  shoiUd  have  like  acces.s 
to  the  courts  of  the  country-  for  the  protection  of  their  persons 
and  property,  the  proven -.Ion  and  redress  of  wrongs,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  contracts:  that  no  impediment  should  be  interposed 
to  the  pursuits  of  anyono  except  as  applied  to  the  same  pursuits 
by  the  others  under  like  circumstances;  that  no  greater  burdens 
should  be  laid  upon  one  than  are  laid  upon  others  in  the  .same 
calling  and  condition,  and  that  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice,  no  different  or  hlpher  punishment  should  be  imposed 
upon  one  than  such  as  is  prescribed  to  all  for  like  offenses, 

I  am  going  to  refer  now  to  a  phase  which  comes  to  my 
mmd  and  perhaps  to  the  minds  of  some  others  who  have 
given  thought  to  this  subject.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discus-ion  as  to  why  it  is  that  men  from  south  of  the 
Potomac  River  and  the  Ohio  R.ver  are  very  apprehensive 
abf.ut  anythmrr  that  jeopardizes  or  tends  to  vary  the  terms 
of  the  C institution.  That  sentiment,  that  feehng,  has  its 
foundation  deeply  buried  in  history  as  well  as  the  Constitu- 
tion, 

The  decision  which  -.vas  rendered  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
was  based  on  constitvtinnal  grounds.  That  drcLsion  has 
not  been  overruled.  There  were  many  men  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North  who  understood  the  subject  matter  in- 
volved, who  understood  why  suit  was  brought,  and  tmder- 
stood  the  language  used  by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  The 
decision  was  in  favor  '.f  the  con^-entions  of  those  men  who 
lived  south  of  the  Potomac  River.  It  was  in  accord  with 
the  contentions  of  the  followers  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison,  indeed  all  other  great  lawyers. 

At  the  time,  or  soon  after,  this  opinion  was  rendered  a 
great  man  ran  for  the  Presidency.  In  his  speeches  over  the 
country  he  said  that  the  United  States  could  not  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free;  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  must 
fall.  That  was  the  verdict  which  grew  out  of  the  election  of 
1860:  that  was  the  question  involved  in  that  election:  and 
President  Lincoln  won.  If  the  Democrats  had  had  but  one 
candidate  for  President  that  year  the  belief  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  at  that  time  that 
the  election  would  not  have  resulted  as  it  did.  So  when  the 
great  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  the  verdict  had  been  written 
by  the  election.  The  South  undertook  to  stand  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  tile  United  States  and  its  interpretation  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 

If  that  United  States  flag  back  of  the  seat  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  this  Senate  stands  for  anything  it  stands  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  so  happens  that  those  who  chose  to  stand  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  were  not 
allowed  to  carry  that  oanner  south  of  the  Potomac  River. 
They  were  entitled  to  it.  I  am  challenging  anyone  here  to 
disprove  that  statement.  Naturally  the  South  had  to  have 
a  flag  of  some  descrii:>Lion  in  order  to  obviate  conditions 
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which  would  naturally  result  if  both  sides  bore  the  same 
flag.  The  SouUi  fought  for  the  pruiciples  of  that  flag  and 
they  are  ready  to  fight  for  that  fl.og  and  the  Coast itution  >:f 
the  Lnited  States  today  for  which  that  flag  stands,  just  i^.-< 
they  have  always.  Ycu  will  find,  Mr.  President,  a  solid 
phalanx  in   the  South  behind  that  sacred  Instrununt, 

I  perhaps  have  expressed  more  feeling  upon  this  subject 
than  I  siiould.     I   trust    I   may   be   pe-rn.itted   to  .sav   why 
without  it  being  thought  that  I  am  undertaking  to  arrogate 
to  my.-;e;f  a  sentiment  to  which  I  am  not  entitled. 
I        Since  I  h>;ve  bc<^n  a  Member  of  the  Senate    I  have  re- 
I   ce,ved  so  m.aiy  letters  from  people  wiiose  names  are  tlie 
same  as  mine  that  I  became  interested.     I  went  over  to  the 
archives  and  looked  over  the  record.     I  found  that  552  men 
bearing    the   same    name    belonging   to    the    Andrews    clan 
fought  under  Washington.     It  is  no  accident  that  I  am  here 
undertaking  to  defend  the  rights  which  we  know  are  ours 
under  tlie  Constitution.     We  know  how  it  was  written-   we 
know   I  he   circumstances   under   which   it  was   written'  we 
know  of   the  debates  which  took  place,  for  we  have  them 
There  is  not  a  lawyer  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  who  wiU 
undertake  unqualifiedly  to  say  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  constuutional. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  1  recall  when  a  bill  very  similar  to  the 
one  now  propo.<i£d  was  under  consideration  in  1922,  Senator 
Samuel  Shortridge,  of  California,  reported  the  bill  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  At  that  time  our  late  beloved  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  Senator  Overman,  was  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  question  was  asked  Senator  Short- 
ridge If  there  was  a  single  lawyer  beside  himself  who  a.sserted 
and  claimed  that  the  bill  was  constitutional.  He  said  he 
thought  Senator  Sterling  considered  it  to  be  constitutional. 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  it  was  the  Judiciarv  Committee  of 
the  Senate  which  had  reported  the  bill,  and  vet  not  a  member 
of  It.  except  Senator  Shortridge.  thought  that  the  bill  was 
constitutional.  I  doubt  if  any  member  of  the  committee  now 
really  believes,  in  his  heart,  that  the  bill  now  proposed  is  con- 
stitutional, and  I  am  just  wondering  if  mv  able  fnend  from 
New  York  the  junior  Senator  iMr.  WacnerI.  whom  I  love  very 
much.  IS  going  to  take  the  position  that  this  is  reallv  a  con- 
st.tuticnal  bill? 

I  am  wondering  if  he  is  going  t«  follow  in  the  fe>otsteps  of 
former  Scnatcr  Shortridge  of  California  in  .saving  that  'uch 
a  bil!  is  con.stitutional.  Foimer  Senator  Shortndgp  was 
the  only  m.ember  of  the  Judiciary  Committer  wh'ch  then 
reported  the  bill  who  was  certain  that  he  believed  at  that 
time  that  the  bill  was  constitutional. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the  Senator  permit  me 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee'' 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  would  not  be  advocating  the  passage  of 
the  bill  !f  I  did  not  regard  it  as  constitutional.  I  hope 
Bt  some  future  time  to  state  my  reasons,  which  may  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Being  a  lawyer,  myself,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  conceive  how  any  lawyer  who  has  had  the  long 
experience  that  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  has  had 
and  who  served  on  the  bench  with  such  disUnguished  ability, 
could  say  that  he  believes  this  biU  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Honda  yield  to  enable  me  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee a  question? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee if  he  does  not  also  know  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  was  one  of  the  chief  ad'.ocates  of  the  N.  R.  A., 
that  he  appeared,  as  I  remember,  before  the  Finance  Ccm- 
mittee  and  made  an  argument  upholding  the  constitutional- 
ity cf  N.  R.  A.,  and  that  that  act  was  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  imanimous  vote. 
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Mr.  MCKELL^VR 
LoDgf  ellow : 

Let  the  d«ad  past  tnuj  ita  d«ad 

But  we  need  not  go  Into  that  m&tt^r 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    II  tt  would  bury 


An  I  can  say  abou .  it  i*  in  the  woros  of 


willing,  but  the  trouble  is  it  will  not  bury  them  all. 

Mr  McKELLAR.  I  am  willing  for  his  to  be  buried.  An 
antllynchtng  hffl  came  before  the  Jud  ciary  Committee  and 
was  reported  by  that  committee,  but  nrt  a  single  member  of 
It  not  a  Democrat  nor  a  Republican.  <raa  willir.g  to  rise  on 
floor  azul  My  he  believed  it  to  be  c  Mistitutional,  with  the 
^ptkm  of  former  Senator  Shortridg* ,  as  I  have  said. 
In  a  speech  made  at  that  time,  whi  ch  I  have  now  before 
axxl  I  had  referred  to  it  to  be  certain  before  malting 
this  statement.  I  chaDenged  any  Sena  ar  to  say  he  believed 
that  bffl  to  be  constitutional.  Porm<r  Senator  Shortridge 
the  only  one  who  was  bold  enou  {h  to  say  he  beUeved 


tt     He  said  he  bettered  it  to  be  constlt  itional  and.  of  course, 
I  took  his  word  for  tt.    Howwrer.  of  aU  the  great  Uwyers 
tta0  JwUctary  Oonmilttee  at  that  tl  n*— the  Senator  from 
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further, 
them  all 


I  would  be 


to  N;w  Yj..:  people  by  expmpt.ng  from  its  pro- 
vision:, lynch.n?5  or  iilim.js  by  gangstcrd  ar.d  racketeers. 
Several  hundred  people  were  kiilod  in  New  York  City  in 
the  las.  few  years  by  gangsters  and  racketeers,  many  more 
than  were  lynched  in  the  wholr  Uniied  Stales,  but  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  bill  ha.s  carefuUy  excluded  gangsters  and  law- 
breakers in  his  city  and  Stat. .  He  is  seeking  to  'pluck 
the  mote"  that  he  thuik.s  is  lound  ;n  the  eyes  of  other 
States. 


Idaho  [Mr.  BoRAK 
Carolina,  the  dlftln- 
,  and  othen  of 
lay  In  this  body  were 
at  that  tinM»— former 
tho  only  onu  who  had 
my  h»  btUtved  th« 
It  if  th«  most  dimeult 


the  Senator  from  Flor- 
me  for  another  iitate- 
him  aialn? 
Z  yldd  to  the  Sec  ator  from  New  York. 
Of  ooune,  I  am  st^re  all  of  us  some  time 


UUh  tMr.  Kmol.  the  Senator  from 

foitntr  Senator  0*«rm«n  of  North  ^ 

ffuiihed  Senator  from  Artiona  (Mr,  A^irowT 

Um  mwt  dMlfitttiilMd  nMn  of  that 

HMinbtrs  of  th«  Judiciary  CommtttM 

SMiftlor  Shortrldfi  «t  OttUfomia  was 

tilt  tMn«rtty  to  rlM  In  this  body  aril 

Mil  «M  eonttMutloiial.    To  my  mind 

IMw  m  ih«  world  to  PonoMve  how  m  f  man  who  has  studied 

oar  CoMtltutlon  e»n  btU«ys  that  tht  FMkiral  Oovtrrnn^nt 

taM  ftBythlnfl  to  do  wtth  sueh  a  matti  r 
Mr.WAONBR.    Mr.PTMldant.  wUl  ' 

Ida,  who  has  batn  so  gracious,  yield  U 
wn^mt  and  than  I  itaaU  not  intcrrupc 
Mr.  AMDRBWS 

Mr.  WAQNBR.    

or  other  are  iaoorrect  In  our  content;  ons  as  to  certain  Icgls 
lat^fm  belnc  eoMtltutloaal.  I  happeki  to  have  a  record  of 
votes  cast  by  other  Senators  on  pro  xwed  legislation,  some 
later  hfid  constitutional  and  some  n  >t.  May  I  remmd  the 
OijTUffi  th»t  uptitmt,  the  opinion  of  seme  of  the  most  distin- 
culshed  lawyers  in  the  Senate — and  I  am  not  one— I  con- 
tended that  the  Social  Security  Act  was  consUtuUonal.  I 
•ponsored  and  advocated  It  for  somt  time  contrary  to  the 
eootention  of  many  other  Senators  who  even  voted  for  it 
thwigh  they  declared  It  was  uncons  .itutional.  However,  it 
was  held  constiftitJf^Pft'  by  the  Court .  The  Labor  Relations. 
Aft^  which  it  was  generally  predictel  would  not  be  upheld 
by  the  Court,  also  was  upheld  by  the  Court.  Let  none  of  us 
btftft  too  much.  We  all  make  our  t  listakes  as  to  what  the 
Court  win  do.    It  la  a  matter  merel: '  of  prediction. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  do  not  think   t  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
predlcUoD.    I  voted  for  both  of  the  l  lills  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor referred. 
Mr.  WAQNER.    Did  the  Senator    -ote  for  the  A.  A.  A.? 
Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  voted  for  the  i  l.  A.  A.,  and.  I  am  Irani 
to  say.  I  still  think  the  A.  A.  A.  was  o  instituUonaL 
Mr.  WAQNER.    So  do  L  I 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  nerer  bcUevel  it  any  more  strongly 
f»i^ti  I  do  right  now.  I  want  to  ise  kindly  language  in 
speaking  about  any  department  of  t  le  Oovemment,  but  the 
least  supported  opinion  in  any  Impo  rtant  case  among  those 
reported  In  some  two-hundred-odd  ^  olumes  of  the  Supreme 
Court  reports  Is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  in  the 
A.  A.  A.  case.  "Hiat  law  ought  t<i  have  been  held  con- 
stltutionaL 

Mr.  WAQNER.  Tbe  Senator^  iiredictlon  In  that  case 
was  wTODg.  and  so  was  mine.  I  vined  for  the  A.  A.  A.  It 
did  not  affect  my  State,  but  it 


Mr.  WAGNER.     I  am  sure 
to  rae  any  improper  motives. 
Mr.  McKELL.^R.    Oh,  no. 
Mr.   WAGNER.     He   surely 


needed  for 
cencraDy  and  I  voted  for  it.    I  believed  then 


cpDStitutlonaL 
true,  but  tet 


atttatioaal  and  I  bdleve  today  it  Is 

Mr.   McKELLAR.    Tltat  may  be 
to  the  Senator  that  he  has  very  o4refuUy 
antUynchlng   talB  pnwtlcally   evexy 


me 


the  Senator  does  not  ascribe 


dues  not   intimate  that  I  am 


the  country 
it  was  con* 


say 

excluded  in  the 
of   the   bin 


deliberately  attempting  to  protect  nang'-ter.-,  and  racketeers. 
The  Senator  evidently  was  not  present  the  other  day  when 
the  history  of  that  prov:.^ion  was  stated  upon  the  floor  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Van  NuysI.  That  prevision 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  Jud;:;ary  Committee  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  junior  Senator  frcm  Illinoi-s  IMr.  Diete- 
RiCHl,  and  it  was  so  ::.utrd  at  that  time.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Van  NuysI  .stated  that  I  had  nothing  to  do 
at  all  with  thai  provision. 

I  merely  accepfd  the  judt^mrnt  nf  the  Jtjdiciary  Com- 
mittee upon  that  prcnUion,  mid  siMcr  then  I  have  ntalcd  that 
I  am  goinK  to  ai»k  that  it  be  fiinutuitrd  from  tho  bill.  The 
Pt^malor  fram  IndUina  iMr  Vak  Nt;Y*)  htifl  niatrd  that  hp  will 
Aiik  that  It  be  fllinilnatrd  froin  thr  hill  ami  bo  will  thr  B'nu- 
Ujr  from  OlinMa  iMr  DiETrntcii  i,  whij  Iwl»  Umt  tlio  ain«rul- 
mtmt  or  provi«Jon  wan  ix!rlwi»f»  unwincly  inwcrtod.  That  is 
ihr  history  of  thitt  provuiun 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Wli^Lryer  the  hl;.tory  of  U,  here  are 
the  words  of  the  btll. 

Mr,  WAGNER.     Th-  re  1;;  an  rxplanation  fur  It. 

Mr.  McKELLAR,     There  m  no  explanation. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  hope  the  Senator  doe.s  not  mean  what 
he  intimates,  that  I  deliberately  intended  to  protect  gang- 
sters and  racketeers. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Oh,  no,  I  think  too  much  of  my  fr.end 
to  say  any  such  thine 

Mr,  WAGNER.  I  wcold  not  a-scnbe  that  to  any  Member 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Here  Is  the  language  which  the  Senator 
reported  in  the  bill  and  for  wh'ch  he  ailei  Senators  to  vote: 

Provided,  hcnv^ter.  That  '  lynchjiiV'  s^a-1  not  be  deemed  to  In- 
clude violence  occurriiu:  bcf.'.Len  nifn.bfi.s  of  crroup-s  of  lawbreakers 
such  as  arc  commonly  diT.-.rnatecl  <is  ^:a:'.est<  r-  or  rack!-toer.s.  nor 
violence  occurring  durlnir  the  cot;rse  of  picket Ir.e;  or  boycotting  or 
any  incident  in  connection  with  anv  "lab'T  dispute"  aa  that  tenn 
Is  deaned  and  uaed  in  the  act  of  March  23.  19j2   (47  Stat,  70). 

My  recollection  is  that  some  237  men  were  killed  last  year 
in  the  city  of  New  York  by  gangsters  or  racketeers,  while 
:  only  9  altogether  were  lynched  in  the  entire  United  States; 
but,  if  the  Senator's  bill  shall  be  enacted  as  he  reported  it 
out  of  the  committee,  the  fact  remains  that  he  will  have 
excused  lynching  by  racketeers  and  gangsters. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  as  a  lawyer 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  that  provision  in  the  bill  means 
that  a  racketeer  cannot  be  prosecuted  within  the  State. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Oh.  no;  and  as  a  lawyer  I  mean  to  say 
that  men  who  commit  the  crime  of  lynching  anywhere  ought 
not  to  be  excused,  but  the  Senator  excuses  certain  classes  of 
them  in  this  bill.    He  takes  them  out  of  the  bill. 

So  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned  he  takes  them  carefully  out 
of  it,  tind  says  that  when  a  man  is  called  a  gangster,  for  in- 
stance— I  will  not  use  his  own  city  as  an  example — in  a  city 
In  the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  or  a  city  In  my  State, 
or  a  city  in  the  State  of  any  other  Senator  where  there  are 
gangsters  and  racketeers,  persons  may  lynch  them  all  they 
want  to,  and  they  will  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Is  that  just  or  fair?  It  shows  that  the  bill  cannot  be  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  the  law  against  illegal  killings,  but 
is  for  other  purposes. 

Mi.  WAGNER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
1  Ida  yield  to  me?     Pertiaps,  however,  I  had  better  wait  until 
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a  later  time.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  Senator  any 
longer. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  should  like  to  conclude  in  the  next 
few  minutes, 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  will  merely  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  does  nor  quite  understand  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Fl-esident,  will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  a  que.'^tion? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shoLdd  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  this  question:  If  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  con- 
stitutional, and  the  Federal  Goverrmient  may  punish  lynch- 
ing, may  not  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  also  punish  the  criminals  who  ravish  women 
and  deprive  them  of  the  protection  of  their  lives?  And  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Yo.k  had  desired  to  do  so.  could  he 
not  have  put  in  this  bill  a  provision  of  that  kind  to  pro- 
tect Innocent  women  who  t.re  outraged  and  killed  and  mur- 
dered, even  in  New  York? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Why.  of  course,  Tlie  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr,  CONNAIXV,  The  reports  from  New  York  r.ny  that  ncx 
murdcTN  In  Rrf/oklyn  and  f  thrr  plarrH  hnvr  flllfd  the  pvrM. 
That  NubJrrt  ran  be  roverrd  In  thJ»  bill  If  lynfhrr*  ran  Iw 
pimUhrU  under  it  If  ihf  Hi'nalor  from  New  Vcjrk  wftntu  to 
protect  people  under  the  fourteenth  umendtnenl  why  doe«  he 
not  put  iJi  the  bill  a  crirniiiwl  pr(jvi*ion  aaMlnitt  U\p  hrinou* 
be(i;it«  who  def,iroy  and  ftt!»tk  womanhood? 

Mr  McKEl.LAH,  If  tht  Senator  from  Florida  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  hay  to  the  Senator  from  Texftn  that  I  re- 
m'  inber  thni  m  the  df  bate  which  took  place  15  years  ago, 
in  1922,  when  a  bill  similar  to  this  one  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  was  one  of  its  very  warm 
advocate.'!,  and  spoke  very  earnestly  for  the  bill.  At  that 
time  it  was  the  common  knowledge  of  all  men  that  there  was 
an  "open  season"  on  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  there  was  one  particular  case  of  murder — 
which,  by  the  way.  has  never  been  punished  in  any  way — 
of  a  minister  who  was  shot  down,  and  not  a  word  was  said 
about  It  by  the  people  of  that  State;  but  they  wanted  to 
take  care  of  crimes  of  a  certain  kind  in  other  States.  It  is 
Just  a  case  of  the  old  Biblical  saying: 

Cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  ovmn  eye.  and  then  shalt  thou 
Bee  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  Is  In  thy  brother's  eye. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York — whom  I  love 
vePr'  dearly  and  admire  very  greatly,  notwithstanding  his  great 
misconception  of  the  law  in  this  case,  in  my  judgment — that 
there  are  crimes  in  his  own  State  far  surpassing  in  number 
and  far  surpassing  in  terrorism  those  with  which  this  bill 
undertakes  to  deal.  I  refer  to  the  crimes  of  gang.sters  and 
racketeers  that  we  read  about  in  almost  every  day's  news- 
paper. They  need  the  attention  of  the  Senator  a  thousand 
times  more  than  the  8  or  10  lynchings  which  occurred  last 
year  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  frcm 
Rorida  yield  for  one  further  word? 

Mr.  ANDREWS,     I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Apparently  there  is  a  misconception  of 
the  pro\1sions  of  this  bill.  The  bill  leaves  to  each  State  the 
prosecution  of  those  who  have  lynched  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, because  that  would  be  a  charge  of  murder:  and 
under  this  legislation,  the  State  itself  is  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with  in  the  prosecution  of  a  criminal.  All  that  the 
bill  deals  with  is  the  State  which,  through  its  agents  or 
ofRcers,  through  its  own  connivance,  conspiring,  or  willful 
neglect,  permits  a  IjTiching  to  take  place.  If  it  does  that, 
the  bill  takes  the  position,  as  the  fourteenth  amendment 
provides,  that  the  particular  State  has  not  given  equal  pro- 
tection to  the  persons  living  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  bill  does  not  deal  with  the  criminal,  or  the  person 
who  committed  the  IvTiching.  It  deals  only  with  the  State; 
and.  of  course,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  time  and 
time  again,  and  it  is  common  sense,  a  State  acts  only  through 


it£  ofScials.  Tlicrefore.  whatever  the  ofErlals  do  is  tlie  act 
of  the  State:  and  the  bill  is  limited  altoiu'lher  to  that. 

Mr,  McKELLAR.  Ye--^:  but,  however  limited  it  is.  the  Sen- 
ator would  undertake  to  deal  with  the  crime  indirecUy, 
Heaven  knows,  no  one  is  more  opposed  to  lynching  than  I 
am.  I  think  it  is  abominable.  I  would  do  away  with  it 
instantly  if  it  were  in  my  power.  If  I  were  Governor  of  my 
own  State.  I-  would  keep  forces  at  work  that  would  prevent 
lynching  taking  place  in  my  State,  I  am  tremendously 
opposed  to  it:  but  the  Senator  is  undertaking  to  do  directly 
what  he  cannot  do  directlj',  and  he  undertakes  to  punish 
perhaps  perfectly  innocent  persons  for  the  crimes  of  others. 

I  do  not  believe  in  punislving  innocent  ptrsons.  Under 
this  bill,  county  otticrrs  might  be  perfectly  innocent,  and  yet 
they  might  be  fined  from  two  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr,  WAGNER.  Oh,  no.  Mr.  I>res:dent,  Tliey  have  to  be 
willfully  neglectful:  and  even  when  an  action  ii,  brought 
against  a  county,  the  bill  itself  provides  that  if  the  county 
shows  by  a  mere  preponderance  nf  evidence,  not  beyond  a 
rea.sonable  doubt,  that  the  ofricmls  of  the  Stale — that  is,  the 
Slate  it,;self.  acting  through  iU  offlclal^—- did  evrrythlnB  in 
iti^  power  to  prevent  the  lynching,  no  recovery  can  bo  had: 
and  no  ofTlrial  cnn  be  puniRhpd  unle««  it  1r  eRtnbllf'hed  be- 
yond a  rrii.'icnabl"  cl^iubt  that  by  IhpRe  arU  he  permitted  the 
lynchltiK  to  lake  place,  In  othtT  wordB.  let  un  nnirmber 
that  It  IR  merely  the  Htale  we  are  dealing  with,  not  the  Indl- 
vuHuI  crifninal  iM-cMime  he  will  lie  deiili  with  by  the  Hiate, 
a»  he  ift  now    lihd  I  he  bill  rfffr»  to  evcty  Mtate  in  the  Union 

Mr.  Mt-KICU^AU.  Mr  Pre»»ldt-'i)t,  1  think  tlie  H.-nalor  miwl 
have  forgotten  wliuL  IM  in  Iuk  own  bill.  I  read  Iroin  t»ecllon 
3  on  page  7; 

vnientvi'T  fi  lynching  of  any  pf-p<jn  or  persons  «hall  tx-cur,  any 
officer  or  employee  of  a  Biuic  or  any  Kovernmental  subdlvUlon 
thereof  who  Hhull  have  Imjch  charged  with  thi'  duly  or  shall  have 
pofu>e.&8ed  the  authority  tut  such  oftlcer  or  employee  to  protect  such 
person  or  persons  from  lynching  and  shall  hav*  willfully  neglecud, 
refused,  or  failed  to  make  all  diligent  efforts  tc  protect  huch  person 
or  persons  from  lynching  and  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  State  or 
govenimenlal  subdivision  thereof  who  shall  have  had  custody  of 
the  person  or  porsons  lynched  and  shall  havf  wlUfuUy  neglected, 
refused,  or  failed  to  make  all  diligent  efforts  to  protr-ct  such  person 
or  persons  from  lynching,  and  any  ofBcer  or  employee  of  a  State 
or  governmental  eubdlvislon  thereof  who.  having  the  duty  as  such 
oflicer  or  employee  shall  willfully  neglect,  refuse,  or  fall  to  make 
all  diligent  efforts  to  apprehend,  keep  In  custody,  or  prosecute  the 
members  or  any  member  of  the  lynching  mob,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $5,000  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  5  yeara, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  would  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supervise  the  crime  of  lynching:  and  yet  in  the  very 
bill  which  he  presents  here  he  is  unwilling  to  let  racketeers 
and  gangsters  be  supervised  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Tlie  Federal  Government  has  no  more  right  to  supervise  the 
crime  of  lynching  by  others  than  to  supervise  the  crime  of 
lynching  by  gangsters  or  by  racketeers.  It  has  no  right  at 
all  under  the  Constitution  to  do  so;  and  I  challenge  the 
Senator  now.  when  he  comes  to  make  a  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  this  bill  should  ever  come  up  again — and  I  hope  it 
Vv'ill  not 

Mr,  WAGNER.     It  will. 

Mr,  McKELLAR.  Because  I  think  the  subject  should  be 
dealt  with  in  a  proper  manner:  but.  if  it  ever  does  come  up 
again.  I  challenge  the  Senat<)r  to  put  his  finger  on  a  clause 
of  the  Constitution  that  permits  such  a  bill  to  be  enacted. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  I  have  not  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  the  floor.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  apologize  to  him  at  the  same  time, 

Mr,  ANDREWS.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see a  question.  If.  imder  thds  bill,  the  Federal  Government 
may  hold  a  State  responsible  for  not  preserving  the  life  of 
a  fiendish  beast  who  violates  innocent  womanhood,  might  It 
not  also  hold  a  State  responsible  for  not  protecting  the  life 
or  safety  of  the  woman  under  the  fourteenth  amendment? 
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Mr.  McKELLAR.    Why.  of  course. 

Mr.  COffNALLY.  Might  not  the  Federal  Oovemment 
hold  the  StaU*  of  New  York  responsibie  for  not  protecting 
the  lives  of  the  victims  of  sex  murders  n  Brooklyn  and  else- 
where, which  h*ve  befm  filling  the  nei  "spapcrs  of  the  coun- 
try for  6  mc«ths — little  children  waylaid  on  the  streets  of 
Brooklyn,  violated,  and  then  murdered  ?  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  under  this  di  ty  to  protect  life  and 
ff?e  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  t  a  these  children,  give 
them  the  same  protection  that  the  b  11  now  offers  to  give 
to  racketeers? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  But  that  la  not  tlie  purpose  of  the  bill. 
1  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  the  S<nator  from  New  York 
when  I  say  that  this  hill  is  political.  Jui  t  exactly  as  the  bill  in 
1922  was  political;  and  I  recall  that  the  Senator  who  had 
efaarve  of  It  then,  Mr.  Shortridge.  went  down  in  defeat  the 
next  time  he  came  up  for  election.  lam  not  predicting  any- 
thing at  all;  I  hope  my  friend  from  New  York  will  be  re- 
elected; but  I  am  Just  giving  him  hiitory.  Mr.  Shortridge 
tried  that  route,  he  appealed  to  the  Sei  late  to  pass  the  bill,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  the  Senator  it  now  appealing,  auid 
what  was  the  result?  Mr.  Shortndge  ^  ras  left  at  home  at  the 
next  elecUon.  I  hope  the  Senator  fro  n  New  York  will  have 
better  luck  than  did  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  May  I  suggest  to  he  Senator  that  Sena- 
tor Shortridge's  hiU  did  not  exempt  (he  racketeers  and  the 
gangsters.  If  they  had  all  voted  fco-  him.  he  might  have 
come  back.     [Laughter.} 

Mr.    McKELliAR    Yes;    perhaps    toit    is    why    Senator 
Shortridge  was  not  reelected— he  did  not  exempt  racketeers 
and  gangsters.    The  Senator  from  few  York  does  exempt 
the  racketeers  and  gangsters,  and  pei  haps  there  axe  enough  | 
oi  them  in  New  York— I  do  not  knovr  how  many  there  are.  i 
but.  Judging  frwn  the  papers,  there  are  a  good  many— to 
enable  hhn  to  get  by.  and  I  wish  him  urell;  but  I  am  warning  , 
him  from  history.  I 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  the  gang- 
sters and  racketeers  ought  to  support  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Of  course.  (La  ighter.l 
Mi.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  s  mil  not  become  indig- 
nant because  the  Senator  ascribed  .o  me  merely  poLtical 
motives  in  advocating  the  proposed  legislation,  beyond  say- 
ing that  that  Is  not  the  fact.  I  do  not  thmk  we  ought  to 
Indulge  in  this  practice  of  impugnini  one  another's  motives 
unless  there  is  some  real  evidence  to  Justify  such  a  reference. 

B£r.  McKELLAR-    Mr.  Prwident 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  have  a  very  sinc;re  purpose  in  this  bill, 
I  want  to  assuage  the  apin^henslor  i  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  so  far  as  next  year  is  concerned.  I  am  not  so 
sure  about  submitting  myself  again,  about  wanting  to  con- 
tinue my  services  in  this  body.  How  ?ver,  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  I  ran  this  year.  I  hav?  tested  myself.  I  ran 
this  year,  State-wide,  as  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con- 
TOitlcai,  and  I  was  elected,  with  this  1  iill  pending  at  the  time. 
by  a  very  eomfortalde  majority,  I  nay  say  to  the  Senator, 
so  that  perhaps  he  is  unduly  apprehensive  about  next  year. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.  If  I  am  apprehensive,  I  am  apprehen- 
gtve  in  behalf  of  the  Senator  and  not  against  him. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  So,  If  I  do  believe  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, as  I  do,  and  I  am  trying,  wh  ether  I  succeed  or  not, 
to  stop  what  we  aB  agree  is  a  terr  hie  thing — nobody  has 
soiled  his  ISpB.  nobody  would  here,  by  defending  Ijmching 
of  any  kind — if  we  ccmld  reduce  it  or  do  away  with  it.  is  not 
ttiat  much  more  important  than  niy  reelection?  That  is 
not  important  at  alL    Let  us  forget  hat 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  wish  to  ask  ths  Senator  a  question  in 
all  good  faith,  becanae  I  am  not  Impugning  his  motives  in 
any  way. 

In  all  good  humor.  I  wish  to  a^ 
Tork  a  questiocL  In  1892.  quite  a  nu  Jtber  of  years  ago.  there 
vere  233  lyocfcklngs  in  the  United  S  ates.  The  States  have 
gradually  reduced  the  number  until  1  ut  year,  I  believe,  theret 
were  only  nine.  That  indicates  a  ^rooderful  record  in  thet 
reduction  In  crime.    While  the  nuriber  of  lynchings  have 


been  constantly  reduced,  the  Senator  knows  the  crimes  of 
gmgsters  and  rack^'teers  hav.-  "oecn  con5tar:tly  incrrasmg, 
and  are  now  taking  place  by  the  tho'-isand.  The  qu-stion 
I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  is,  why  not  put  the  zeal  tha*  is 
in  the  Senator,  why  not  put  the  brains  that  are  in  th? 
Senator's  h'^ad.  to  work  on  the  far  more  sfrious  question. 
the  Climes  of  gangster  ar.d  rac-kttcers,  rather  than  single 
out  lynching,  whicl;  is  -radvally  disappearing,  and  I  pray 
God  tha*  It  r-,ay  s>>r:  d....;:>''r  altogether. 

Mr.  ANDREV,'?  Mt"  P:t..s:dent,  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  kidnaping  There  are  10  times  a.s  many  kJt'.nap- 
ings  now  a^s  th'-r^^  w;tp  10  years  aco.  Let  u.s  by  .some 
means  stop  a  crim  •  that  i.>  increar.me.  and  Congress  has 
under aken  to  do  that.  We  have  pa.s.-ed  a  bill  relating  to 
that  cr.me,  the  con^titu-icnali'-y  of  which  no  one  doubts. 
One  pro-.'ision  of  the  bill  we  are  discassinz  undertakes  to 
impose  a  fine  on  a  coun'v  Would  not  that  be  a  most  im- 
usual  spectacle,  to  try  to  collert  a  fine  from  a  county  after 
it  had  made  up  its  budget  under  the  St.iie  law''  It  could  be 
done  only  by  a  tax  U'vy  That  provision  Is  not  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on.  a  provision  for  a  fine  aeamst  a  county 
bv  the  Federal  Govfrnrr.eir   Vt  fd.lure  of  ^vnv  constable. 


perchance,  to  perform  his  duty.     It  is  so  ridiculous  that  it 
does  not  need  comment. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr  Prf\s;d-.^nt.  let  me  ask  the  Senator, 
how  would  the  United  States  Government  proceed  to  force 
a  county  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  such  a  fine  under  our  Consti- 
tutions, both  State  and  National:"  It  seems  to  me  it  is  so 
far-fetchM  That  th»-~re  ls  nothing  m  the  contention,  unless 
it  is  a  political  contention. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  They  would  just  ha.vf  to  put  the  Consti- 
tution under  the  table. 

There  is  one  case  to  which  I  .^hall  refer,  and  then  I  will 
be  through.  I  will  state,  however,  that  whenever  this  bill  is 
presented  on  it.s  merits 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senat^jr  means  it5  demerits,"  does 
he  not? 

Mr,  ANDREW^S.  Yes;  whatever  it  may  be  called.  I  ex- 
pect to  have  prepared  and  presen'  an  arg^iment  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  measure  it.-elf.  I  have  been  shooting 
more  or  less  in  the  a-r  tod^.y  on  oticr  pha,>'-s  uf  the  bi!l  with 
very  Lttle  pnparati.jn  Wc  were  not  expected  to  take  up 
this  bill  at  ail  during  thi.s  special  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  uf  the  United  S'^tes.  in  the  opinion 
in  the  c\se  of  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.  '298  U.  S.  238  >.  dis- 
cu-sed  the  powers  conifrrcd  by  the  States  upon  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  the  fcUowmg  language i 

The  gemral  rule  with  regard  v>  the  respect. vt-  powers  of  the 
N.-.'.ior.al  ar.cl  the-  Stc^te  g  •.••.•-:. ...ent.-  under  the  O  i.siitution  ts  not 
Ir.  driibt.  Thr  St,Tt'=^  vrrp  brfcr?  the  Ccrsti'utirr.;  ar.d.  crr..?c- 
quently.  their  Ic-gLsla' ivt^  powers  a::tfciated  the  Constitution. 
Those  who  Ir.imed  and  those  whu  adL-piecl  that  Instrument  meant 
to  Ctir'.'e  from  the  grneroi  oi.iiio  cI  kjisl4itive  pt  wers,  then  pos- 
se.'^«=ed  by  th.^  3ta*:ps.  ■  nly  srurh  portlcns  as  it  \v.\.s  thought  wi.se 
to  ccnfpr  upon  ^h"  F'fHl<^ral  Government:  and  in  order  th.it  there 
should  be  no  uncertainty  In  respect  of  what  was  taken  and  what 
,  Wi-  leit  th*"  ruifi^nal  powjrs  of  ieg\^lai:cn  were  not  aggregated 
but  enumerated- -w;t.':  thf  :estilt  thut  7,h.i.t  wu.s  not  embraced  by 
the  enum!--ratton  remainf^d  v-^ted  in  th*^  States  wr-hout  change  cr 
Impairment.  Thu.-  'when  It  was  found  necefcsar\-  to  establLsh 
a  national  govcni.Tient  for  natvnal  pu.-poses"  this  court  said, 
in  Munn  v.  liiinou  1 64  U  S.  113.  124).  a  part  of  the  powers  of 
the  S'atos  and  the  pe^pt"  of  the  State*  was  grant- d  to  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 

"This  grant  operated  as  a  further  limitation  upon  the  powers 
of  the  Stat«e.  so  that  now  the  guvemments  of  the  States  possess 
all  the  powers  cf  the  Parliami-:;t  of  Englaiid.  except  such  as  have 
been  delegated  to  the  United  States  or  re?:T7ed  by  the  people." 
While  the  States  are  not  sovereign  In  the  true  sense  of  that  term. 
but  only  quasi  sovereign,  yet  in  respect  of  all  powers  reserved 
tc  them  they  are  supreme--  as  independent  uf  the  General  Gov- 
ernment as  that  Government  within  Its  sphere  Is  independent 
of  the  States."  And,  since  every  addition  to  the  letrlslatlve  power 
to  some  extent  detracts  from  or  invades  the  power  of  the  States, 
It  Is  of  vital  moment  t,l:at.  in  order  to  [.reserve  th  -  fixed  balance 
intended  by  the  Constitutl.n,  the  po'vers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment be  not  so  extended  a.?  to  'rnbracr  any  not  within  the  express 
terms  of  'he  several  grants  or  the  Implications  necesBarily  to  be 
drawn  therefrom. 

It  Is  no  longer  open  to  question  that  the  GeneraJ  GoTemment. 
unlike  the  States,  possesses  no  Inherent  power  in  re.sp>ect  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  States:  and  emphalically  not  with  regard  to 
legislation.     The  question  In  respect  of  the  inhertnt  power  of  that 
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Government  as  to  the  extomal  aCTalrs  of  the  Nation  and  In  the 
field  of  iiiternationai  law  is  a  wholly  different  matter  which  it  Is 
not  necessary  now  to  coiisider. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  bill,  if  it  is  enacted, 
would  be  a  usurpation  of  a  power  which  has  never  been 
granted  by  the  States  to  the  General  Government  and  never 
will, 

Mr.  President,  with  this  I  conclude  my  remarks  for  the 
time  being. 

COINAGE   OF   SILVER 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  for  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  a  matter  that  is 
emergent,  but  at  the  present  time  entirely  within  the  juris- 
diction and  discretion  of  the  President.  The  coinage  of 
American  silver  may  end  on  the  31st  day  of  December  1937. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will,  because  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  brought  about  the  coinage  of  silver  in  1933,  has 
the  power  to  extend  this  coinage  by  supplemental  proclama- 
tion. If,  however,  the  coinage  of  American  silver  did  cease 
at  the  end  of  this  year  it  would  result  in  the  closing  down 
of  mines  all  over  this  country,  not  only  so-called  silver  mines 
but  gold  mines,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  mines,  because  the 
working  of  those  mines  depends  very  largely  upon  the  silver 
content  of  the  ore  or  the  rock.  Yet  the  President  has  given 
public  notice  that  the  coinage  of  American  silver,  which  was 
initiated  by  the  Presidential  proclamation  on  December  21, 
1933,  will  by  the  terms  of  that  very  proclamation  end  on 
the  31st  day  of  December  this  year.  1937,  If  that  should  take 
place  the  price  of  silver  would  instantly  be  broken  down  over 
40  percent.  It  would  drop  instantly  from  its  present  price 
of  77 '2  cent=.  or.  to  be  exact,  77.57  cents,  an  ounce  to  the 
present  world  price  of  44^4  cents  an  ounce.  The  chances 
are  that  by  the  abandonment  of  the  silver  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  world  price  of  silver  would  drop,  and.  of  course,  in 
that  case  the  price  of  American  silver  would  follow  it  down, 
probably  to  25  cents  an  ounce,  the  price  of  American  silver 
at  the  time  the  President  initiated  this  policy. 

We  must  rerr.ember  what  took  place  immediately  after  the 
depression  of  1929.  Nearly  every  mine  in  the  United  States 
closed  down.  Copper  mines  which  found  it  necessary  to  run 
even  at  a  loss  were  operating  on  only  20-percent  capacity. 
The  same  was  true  with  lead  mines  and  also  with  zinc  mines. 
Tlie  same  was  true  even  with  gold  mines  and  silver  m^nes. 
Why?  Becau.<^  copper  had  gone  down  below  7  cents  a 
pound:  because  lead  and  zinc  had  gone  down  below  4  cents  a 
pound;  and  silver,  which  i.s  always  found  associated  with 
those  metals  in  the  rock,  was  at  the  world's  low  price  of  25 
cents  an  ounce, 

Mr,  President,  wc  are  approaching  the  same  situation  now. 
The  price  of  copper  and  lead  and  zinc  in  the  last  3  months 
has  been  falling  rapidly,  with  no  bottom  in  sight.  If  copper 
gets  below  7  cents  a  pound,  zinc  below  4  cents  a  pound,  and 
lead  below  4  cents  a  pound,  and  you  do  not  hold  silver  at 
77.57  cents  an  ounce,  practically  every  mine  in  this  country 
will  either  close,  as  they  did  in  1930  and  1931,  or  they  will  cut 
down  their  production  probably  to  20  percent.  The  result  of 
that  is  perfectly  evident.  That  means  that  there  wDl  be 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  thrown  back  on  the 
relief  rolls. 

When  this  policy  of  the  President  was  inaugurated  in  1933 
it  was  helped,  of  course,  by  raising  the  gold  price  to  $35  an 
ounce,  but  it  was  chiefly  the  raising  of  the  price  of  silver  that 
opened  the  mines,  because  gold  is  generally  foimd  alone,  while 
silver  is  found  a.ssociated  with  other  metals.  At  that  time, 
in  the  mining  section  of  this  country  in  the  West,  where  the 
two  great  industries  are  mining  and  stock  raising,  there  was 
a  tremendous  amount  of  idleness,  of  imemployment.  and  a 
great  load  on  the  Federal  Government.  But  when  that  policy 
was  initiated  in  1933  it  took  400,000  men  and  women  off  the 
relief  rolls  and  put  them  in  the  highest  class  of  employment 
for  the  highest  wages. 

The  President  has  stated  that  the  proclamation  under 
which  this  silver  coinage  took  place  will  expire  on  December 
31,  1937,  He  has  not  said  whether  he  will  issue  another 
proclamation  or   not.     When  this  notice  went  out   to  the 


western  country  where  mining  is  one  of  the  chief  industries. 
where  there  are  but  few  other  industries,  where  the  breaking 
down  of  this  industry  would  almost  place  a  State  in  bank- 
ruptcy, there  was  alarm,  in  fact,  the  condition  became  almost 
panicky.  This  would  seem  to  be  no  time  to  attempt  to  cut 
down  the  stable,  fixed  price  of  silver,  when  all  commodity 
prices  are  tumbling,  and  when  the  prices  of  the  assoi-iated 
metals  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  are  falling  rapidly 
without  any  bottom.  There  Is  nothing  that  the  Government 
can  do  to  stop  the  immediate  fall  of  the  price  of  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc,  but  it  is  within  the  Government's  power  to 
prevent  the  price  of  the  associate  metal,  silver,  from  falling. 
It  is  possible  that  if  the  Government  can  hold  the  price  of 
silver  where  it  has  been  for  3  y.^ars.  and  where  it  is  now — and 
the  President  can  do  it  by  signing  a  simple  proclamation — 
that  these  mines,  in  spite  of  the  falling  of  the  price  of  the 
other  metals  in  the  rock,  will  be  able  to  go  on  operating. 

Mr,  President,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McN.\ry] 
asked  me  what  is  the  nature  of  the  proclamation,  I  will  read 
just  two  clauses  of  the  proclamation,  and  the  Senator  will 
then  get  the  whole  purport  of  it. 

BT    the   PaESIDENT   OF  THE   UmTEB   STATES 
A    PROCXAMATTON 

Whereas,  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  43,  title  ITT  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  May  12.  1933  (Public.  No.  10),  the  President  is 
authorized  "By  proclamation  to  fix  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar 
m  prams  0.9  line  and  also  to  fix  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  in 
grains  0  9  fine  at  a  definite  fixed  ratio  in  relation  to  the  gold  dollar 
at  such  amounts  as  he  finds  necessary  from  his  investigation  to 
stabilize  domestic  prices  or  to  protect  the  foreign  commerce  against 
the  adverse  effect  of  depreciated  foreign  c-Lirrencies,  and  to  provide 
for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  such  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  so 
fixed,     •      •      •":  and 

Whereas,  from  investigations  made  by  me,  I  find  It  necessary. 
In  aid  of  the  stabilization  of  domestic  pnces  and  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  and  program  authorized  by  Congress,  which  are 
now  being  administered,  and  to  protect  our  foreign  commerce 
against  the  adverse  effect  of  depreciated  foreign  currencies,  that  the 
price  of  silver  be  enhanced  and  stabilized; 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  If  the  Senator  has  them  at  h^nd,  can  he 
give  the  figures  as  to  the  total  amount  of  domestically  pro- 
duced silver  which  has  been  purchased  annually? 

Mr,  PITTMAN.  Newly  mined  domestic  silver  acquired  by 
the  Government  under  that  act  and  through  that  proclama- 
tion— which  niean.s  newly  mined  silver  produced  in  the 
United  States — since  the  date  of  the  proclamation  is  as 
follows:  151,834,000  ounces,  and  the  total  price  paid  for  it 
by  the  Government,  $112,705,000.  In  other  words,  74.2  cents 
an  ounce. 

r.Ir.  ADAMS.  Does  not  the  United  States  Government 
have  the  authority  under  the  law  to  coin  the  silver  so  pur- 
chased into  standard  silver  dollars? 

Mr.  PITTMAN,     It  does, 

Mr.  ADAMS,  If  that  is  true,  what  is  the  monetary  value 
of  the  silver  so  produced?  That  is,  if  it  is  bought  at  about  70 
cents  an  ounce  what  would  be  the  monetary  value,  and  the 
practical  results  to  the  Government  of  the  purchases? 

Mr.  PITTMAN,  This  act  must  be  separated  in  our  minds 
from  the  so-called  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  The  Govern- 
ment does  not  purchase  under  this  act  the  new  silver,  but 
what  it  does  do  is  to  coin  it  into  standard  silver  dollars,  and 
it  charges  the  miner  or  producer  40  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  that  silver  as  a  fee  for  the  sernces  rendered  and 
turns  (wer  to  the  miner  or  his  assignee  60  percent  of  the  silver 
for  the  benefit  of  his  production. 

Now  let  us  see  how  that  works  out.  As  there  are  only  about 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  silver  in  a  dollar,  therefore,  an 
ounce  of  silver  is  worth  $1.29. 

Mr,  ADAMS.     That  is  the  monetary  value  when  coined? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  That  is  the  monetary  value  when  coined. 
In  the  proclamation  it  will  be  found  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  fixed  the  present  parity  between  gold  and 
silver.  In  other  words,  he  said  371 14  grains  of  pure  silver 
shall  be  equal  to  a  dollar.  Therefore  if  a  dollar  will  buy 
only  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  on  that  basis,  then. 
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an  cmnce  Is  worth  $1^.    T^iat  Is 
which  the  Government  of  the  United 
silver  dollars  or  slvcr  certificates. 

Out  of  that  It  Kives  to  the  miner 
keeiB  for  itself  approximately  51 
to  the  Government  to  mint  and 
silver  dollars  is  not  orer  1  cent  an 
ment  (or  that  service  gets  51  cents 
lets  the  miners  have  7737  cents.    On : 
ounce  the  miner  has  got  to  pay  all 
Ing.  reducing,  and  refining. 

Now  we  get  down  to  a  point  we 
I  might  as  wdl  advert  to  it  now. 
on  the  floor  that  silver  can  be  mined 

The  distinguished  Senator  who 
be  could  sell  that  formula  to  the 
would  be  able  to  accumulate  the 
paign  fund  that  was  ever 
nected  with  mining  both  in  a  legal 
Take,  for  instance,  the  great  mines 
were  the  greatest  so-called  silver 
stock  that  were  ever  discovered  in 

They  are  called  silver  mines  becaj|s 
value  in  the  rock  in  those  mines  is 
gold.    Those  mines  produced  tn  12 
was  not  aU  profit,  of  course.    How 
ounce  to  mine  that  silver?    Mind 
•re  what  we  call  high-grade  silver 
amount  of  silver  in  every  ton  of  rock 
of  silver,  however,  on  the  average, 
only  50  cents  per  ounce.     Therefore 
were  only  worth  $9;  and  it  cost  $9 
ore  which  was  mined  in  that  camp 
the  mining  of  silver  alone  At  that 
a  dollar  an  ounce  to  mine  silver  in 
15  cents.    But  it  happened  that  ont 
mineral  in  that  rock  was  gold,  there 
ounce  of  gold  in  every  ton  of  the 
The  total  receipts  from  that  ore 
for  gold,  representuig  a  profit  of  %2JS^ 
per  ton.    In  other  words,  the  total 
$11.50.  which  meant  that  the  cost 
three-fourths  of  the  total  cost, 
cents  an  ounce.    Yet  we  are  told  bj 
mined  for  15  cents  an  cmnce 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  commi 
filiate  to  determine  the  cost  of  min 
greatest  experts  in  the  coimtry 
sistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines; 
average  cost  of  producing  silver  in 
an  ounce.    It  may  be  found  that  in 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  whicli 
Simshine  Mine,  very  probably  the  or ; 
to  the  ton.    That  grade  of  ore  is 
ore  in  the  United  States  does  not 
silver  to  the  ton.    It  would  cost  $9 
but  the  cost  par  ounce  would  be 

Of  course,  that  ore  could  be 
It  does  not  cost  any  mor«  to  mine  a 
hundred  ounces  than  it  does  to  min 
or  12  ounces.   So  the  statement  as  U 
here  is  perfectly  siUy. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  the 
mine  whether  or  not  the  great 
able  to  operate  when  copper  drops  u 
which  it  has  pretty  nearly  reached 
4  ounces  of  silver  to  every  ton  of 
an  oimce  for  the  silver  and  the 
even  when  the  copper  produced  wil 
mining.    Cut  the  price  of  silver 
the  mines  in  Butte  will  close,  and 
finest  miners  in  this  country  wiU  be 
Idle  and  put  back  on  the  reUef  rolls 

T^e  even  the  great  Nevada 
which  is  proliabty  the  cheapest 
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Mr.  President,  these 
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In  the  world.  With  ccpp*  r  down  to  7  cents  a  pound,  they  cut 
their  production  to  20  percent  of  capacity,  because  at  that 

time,  although  the  ore  of  that  mne  mr/.am^  4  ounces  of  .silver 
in  the  rock  with  the  copper,  wnth  .silver  at  25  certs  an  ounce, 
which  it  wa.s.  they  could  not  operate  but  hold  s.lver  at  77.57 
cents  an  ounce,  where  u  is.  and  'he  ^Iver  alone  wiU  be  worth 
$3  for  every  ton;  so  that  even  when  the  copper  does  not  pay, 
the  silver  will  hold  it  up. 

So  I  sav,  Mr.  Pres:J»^r.t    it  i.s  an  extremely  serious  matter; 
and  yet  there  has  not  b*:en  a  word  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment as  to  ^vhat  is  going  to  happen  after  the  1st  day  of 
January.    They  have,  of  ccarse,  told  us  that  the  President's 
proclamation  auihorizing  this  coinage  will  end  on  the  31st 
day  of  December,  but   they  have   emitted  to  say  that   the 
President  had  a  ri^ht  to  make  a  .?-.pp!^mcr.ta!  proclamation 
extending  the  life  of  the  act  until  June  30,  1939.    When  the 
President  signed  this  proclamation  the  law.  by  itjs  terms,  pro- 
vided that  it  sliould  expire  in  this  year,  and  therefore  his 
proclamation  expired  in  this  year;  but  at  the  beginning  cf  this 
year  Con^x-ess  extended  that  act  until  June  30,   1939,  and 
the  President  should  extend  his  proclamation  until  June  30. 
1939.    He  should  do  it  now.  because  there  is  an  uneasiness 
pervading  tiie  whole  western  section,  a  lack  of  confidence,  and 
a  fear  that  prevents  the  fiowinii  of  capital  into  all  kinds  of 
min  ins  industry . 

Some  have  .said  they  doubt  whether  Uie  President  h^d  the 
lepai  aulhoriiy  lo  do  it.  The  saxiie  l^^w  exists  today  that 
authorized  him  to  renew  the  proclamation  from  which  I.  in 
part,  read.  The  same  k-w  that  authr.iized  that  proclamation 
exisi.'=;  today.  I:  i.>  plain  and  simple.  It  au:hGr.ze,3  him  to 
coin  uniimiiedly  gold  and  silver  at  such  ratio  as  he  shall  fix. 
and  he  fixed  the  ratio  in  uie  procl:tmat:on  at  the  prei.ent 
ratio. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  more  to  say  about  the  matter. 
I  wish  tn  place  in  the  Recosd  the  entire  procl^jnation  from 
which  I  have  quoted.  It  wii:  ii.scla:-.:  veiT  clearly  the  reasons 
cf  rlie  President  and  also  his  power  to  extend  Jie  operation 
of  the  act. 

There  be-n?  no  nblection.  ♦h'^  proclamation  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recofd.  a.:<  follows: 

I  By  the  President  of  ti!E  Uniteti  States  of  Amff.ica 

I  A     FEOCUIMATTON 

1        Wherens  bv  para.n'aph    (2)    of   section  43.   title   m.  of   the    act 
I    of  Cor;prc.=»  apprDved  .May  12,  1933   (Public.  No.  10).  the  Prtsidcnt 
Is    cuthor:zfG    "bv    pr.  ci -ination    to    fix    llie    weight    of    the    eold 
dollar  ;:i  crralns  0  9  fire,  and  ^]'r,  ♦o  fix  the  wpt£rht   f>f  th?  silver 
dcMar  In  pra!n.=i  0  9  fine  ut  a  definite  fiXt-d  i  atlo  i:i  relation  to  the 
po'd  dollar  at  such  nn^ounUs  as  he  finds  ii  (..■v-ary  from  his  Investi- 
gation to  stabilLte  domestir  prices  or  "  .^  .-■•Ditxrr    :h-  foreign  com- 
merce at^alr.st  :.ho  adv^r-i.^  off'^-  •■  of  Qepr'^:-latfd  fcrfifrn  currencies, 
and  to  provide  for  the  anlin.itcd  joina-je  of  such  eoid  and  silver  at 
the  ratio  so  fixed     •     •      •";  and 
1        Wherea-s.   frcni  investlgationi;   made   by  me.   I  flr.d  It  necessary, 
1    in  aid  cf  the  stat'.I;;yi'io:i   cf   domrpar   pr-.r"s  and   !n   accordance 
i    with   th^  policy  and  pro-am   author  red   bv   Cont^ress.  which   are 
:    now    being    admin.ster"d,    and    to    protect    our    foreign    commerce 
[    agiiin.'st  the  adverse  efTect    of   dfpreciatrxi   fore.gn  currencies,  that 

the  price  of  silver  be  erJianccd  and  s'abilized;  and 
'  Whereas  a  re?o;tit!on  prf's-r'nted  by  the  drlcgatlon  of  ■''he  United 
Statr:;  of  .fmenca  was  unAnimou.sly  adopted  at  the  World  Eco- 
nomic and  Monetary  Conference  iii  L<  ndon  on  July  20,  1933,  by 
th-^  reprf^se-.M* ;vrs  of  G'"!  P'lvt  rTim"..*  \  wl.ich  in  yub&tance  pro- 
vided XlxA'-  said  gove.T.rren-„s  will  abaiid-n.  the  poi.ry  and  practice 
of  melting  up  or  deha^ns  sliver  coins,  that  low-valued  silver 
cuTency  be  rep'.accd  with  .-^ilvcr  coi;.i,  and  that  no  legislat'.on 
shi^uid  be  enacted  that  w.il  dt-preriaie  the   value  f  f  sUver;    and 

Whereas  a  srpaxa'.e  and  siiipl^n.:' .eal  agn-omerit  was  entered 
Into,  at  the  Instance  of  the  lepreaentatiVf^  of  the  United  States, 
between  Chmu  India,  a. id  Sp.iia,  the  holders  av.d  liseri  of  large 
I  quivntities  cf  silver,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Australia.  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, Ftru.  and  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  ch^ef 
producers  of  :;l\er.  wliert Ln  China  a;?refd  not  to  dispose  of  any 
silver  arrived  from  the  melllRg  up  or  rivba-s-^ment  of  silver  couis, 
and  India  agreed  no:  to  dispose  cf  over  35  Ol  COCO  ounces  of 
sliver  per  annum  during  a  period  of  4  years  conim  ucinc;  January 
1,  1934.  and  Span  agreed  not  to  dibpcse  of  over  5,000,000  ounces 
of  silver  annually  rturins;  said  period,  and  both  of  s-aid  Govptu- 
ments  azr:ed  tli..:  ..:  -.l.e  c:.  '  z'.  r-.i.r'.  ;,':Ti-<i  of  4  vears  they  \».  ni'd 
then  -ubj?ct  theaitoei-es  tt'  the  gineral  rto«_.uMf.n  adopted  at  the 
London  Conference,  and  m  (.onSide:"t;'  n  <A  'U'li  liniiti-t.  Dn  it 
was  Oijreed  that  the  e^ve.-nmem  -  of  tr^^  fiv^^  profiucmg  countries 
would  e-»ch   aiteorb  from   the   mi^co   lu   the.: 
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a  certain  amount  of  silver,  the  total  amount  to  be  absorbed  by 
paid  producmtj  countries  being  35,000.000  ounces  per  annum  dur- 
ing the  4  years  commencmti;  the  let  day  of  January  1934:  that 
such  silver  so  absorbed  would  be  retained  in  eacti  of  said  re- 
spective countries  for  said  period  of  4  years,  to  be  used  for  coinage 
purpcsos  or  as  reserves  for  currency,  or  to  otherw'.?f^  be  retained 
and  kppt  off  tlie  world  market  during  such  period  of  time,  it 
being  understood  that  of  the  35,000,000  ounces  the  United  States 
was  to  absorb  annually  at  least  24.421,410  ounces  of  the  silver 
produced   in   the   United  States   during  such   period  of   time 

Nov,',  therefore,  finding  It  proper  to  cooperate  with  other  eov- 
ernmcnts  and  ncces-sary  to  assist  in  increasing  and  stabilizing 
domestic  prices,  to  augnien*  ihe  purchasing  power  of  peoples  m 
Ellver-using  countries,  to  protect  our  foreign  commerce  against 
the  adverse  effect  of  depreciated  foreign  currenci'^s.  and  to  carry 
cut  the  understanding  between  the  66  governments  that  adopted 
the  resolution  hereinbefore  referred  to,  by  virtue  of  the  ix;wer 
in  me  vested  by  the  act  of  Congress  above  cited,  the  other  legis- 
lation designated  for  national  recovery,  and  by  virtue  of  all  other 
authority  in  me  vested — 

I,  PYanklin  D,  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  proclaim  and  direct  that  each  United  ytates  coinage 
mint  shall  receive  for  coinage  into  standard  silver  doll.irs  any 
silver  which  such  mint,  subject  to  regulations  prescrit>ed  here- 
under by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  satisfied  has  bem 
mined,  subsfquently  to  the  date  of  this  proclamation,  from 
natural  deposits  in  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof.  The  Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the  volun- 
tary consent  of  the  owner,  shall  deduct  and  retain  of  such  silver 
so  received  50  percent  as  seigniorage  and  for  services  performed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  coinage 
and  delivery  of  silver  dollars.  The  balance  of  such  silver  so 
received — that  is,  50  percent  thereof — shall  be  coined  into  stand- 
ard silver  dollars  and  the  same,  or  an  equal  number  of  other 
standard  silver  dollars,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  owner  or  de- 
positor of  such  silver.  The  50  percent  of  such  silver  so  deciucted 
shall  be  retained  as  bullion  by  the  Treasury  and  shall  not  be 
di.siK)S€d  of  prior  to  the  31st  day  of  December  1937,  except  for 
coining  Into  United  States  coins. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  proclamation.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  contain  provisions  substantially  similar  to  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  regulations  made  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  April  23,  1913  (40  Stat.  L,  p.  535*.  knov.m  as 
th°  Pittman  Act,  with  such  changes  as  he  shall  determine  prescrib- 
ing how  silver  mined,  subsequently  to  the  date  of  this  proclam.a- 
tlon  from  natural  deposits  in  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  identified. 

This  proclamation  shall  remain  in  force  and  effect  until  the  31st 
day  of  December  1937,  unless  repealed  or  modihed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress or  by  subsequent  proclamation. 

The  present  ratio  in  weight  and  fineness  of  the  silver  dollar  to 
the  gold  dollar  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  proclamation,  be 
maintained  until  changed  by  further  order  or  proclamation 

Notice  is  hereby  given  th.it  I  reserve  the  right  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  to  revoke  or  modify  this  proclamation  as 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  may  seem  to  require. 

In  witness  v.hereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  21st  day  of  December  A.  D. 
1933.  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eighth. 

Franklin  D,  Roosevelt. 

By  the  President  i 

|sEAi,  ]  William  Phu-lips, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  PiriMAN.  I  also  desire  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
much  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  I  made  before 
the  Mining  Congress  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  at  its  recent 
convention.  I  .'^hall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read 
it,  because  ?t  largely  deals  with  statistics;  it  deals  with  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States;  it  deal-: 
with  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world;  and  it 
deals  with  the  subject  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  charged  that  the  miners  are 
receiving  a  bonus  of  the  difference  between  the  world  price 
cf  silver  and  77.57  cents  an  ounce.  It  is  not  that.  The 
Government  could  take  it  all  if  it  wanted  to  do  so.  It  could 
charge  anything  it  wanted  to  ask.  Today,  out  of  the  silver 
that  is  coined,  with  which  the  Government  pays  its  debts  at 
a  value  of  $1.29  an  ounce,  and  which  is  circulated  at  $1.29 
an  ounce,  they  generously  give  77.57  cents  an  oimce  to  the 
man  who  takes  all  the  risk  and  spends  all  the  money  re- 
quired in  producing  it.  Some  are  sorry  and  some  are  angry 
because  the  Government  does  not  take  more  away  from  the 
miner. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is  no  bonus  about  it. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  charge  51 
cents  out  of  every  ounce  to  coin  silver  when  it  costs  only 
1  cent  to  coin  it. 


I  have  set  forth  very  extensively  those  fipurcs  in  thr  ad- 
dress which  I  made  before  the  Minmp  Congre.s.<=,  and  I  .shall 
be  glad  to  have  pcrniissicn  to  have  ;t  made  a  part  of  niy 
stattment. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Silver 
(By  Senator  Key  PrrTMAN) 
Mining  has  had  a  fascination  for  me  since  the  early  days  when 
I  read  In  rcm.ances  of  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  West,"nnd  so. 
too,  I  have  been  at  heme  with  tho.se  who  are  intrigued  also 
through  the  production  of  minerals  and  who  go  down  into  the 
bowels  cf  the  earth  and  tcil  and  fight  against  great  udds  lor  tlie 
exhllariiticn  of  occasional  successes.  Lest  there^be  suspicion  th.it 
this  is  flattery,  let  m.e  assure  you  that  I  have  actually  mined  with 
my  hands  as  must  of  you  have  done,  I  fear  If  thi.s  que.sflon  were 
contested  in  a  court  that  we  would  be  poor  exhibits  with  our 
urbane  clothes,  soft  hards,  and  luxurious  figures,  I  h.ive  had  the 
pleasure  of  m.eetlng  at  rrevicus  conventions  of  the  Mining  Con- 
gress mr.ny  of  the  delegates  who  are  here  today.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  this  IS  the  first  time  that  I  have  realized  how  many 
of  cur  able  and  di-'-'tinguished  mine  operators  reside  m  cities  where 
their  a- s;x-iatiors  are  naturally  more  apt  to  be  with  bankers  than 
with  the  fellows  whose  duty  it  is  to  dig  the  ore  out  of  the  ground 
and  t(>  extract  the  minerals  therefrom  at  a  profit.  Mine  operators 
are  like  cowboys — they  are  found  everywhere  except  on  their  range. 

REFERENCE   TO   GOLD    PRICE 

Mr  Rene  Leon,  who  has  just  preceded  me,  has  spoken  verv  in- 
terestingly and  ably  upon  the  monetary  system  of  the  future. 
I  agree  with  him  so  fully  that  I  hesitate  to  seem  to  take  any  issue 
with  him  whau,otver,  I  feel  impelled,  however,  to  briefly  touch 
upon  the  hUbject  of  the  price  of  gold  before  proceeding'  to  my 
discussioi,  of  the  silver  problem,  as  bimetallism  requires  a  fixed 
ratio  between  cold  and  silver,  not  onlv  as  to  weights  but  as  tj 
values. 

It  has  bern  contendrd  bv  some  of  the  ab!e<;t  and  most  experi- 
enced monetary  experts  of  England  that  the  m. stake  in  our  mone- 
tary sy  tem  wii:;  that  we  fixed  the  dollar  as  so  many  grains  of 
gold  or  so  many  grains  of  silver  without  adopting  anv  method  to 
control  the  price  of  the  metals:  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Briush.  wiicn  they  established  a  gold-standard  system,  fixed  a 
value  for  gold  The  pound  sterling  existed  before  Great  Britain 
went  on  the  gold  standard.  Tlie  pound  sterling  was  a  pound  of 
silver;  a  pound  sterling  of  silver  wa.s  20  silver  sliillmg,^.  When 
Great  Britain  went  on  the  gold  standard  it  did  not  d.spense  with 
tlie  20  .shillings  nor  with  the  pound  sterling  What  it  pre.scnbed 
wa.«^  that  20  shili.n;7^  should  buy  113  gra.ns  plus  of  gold,  and  that 
133  grans  plus  of  gold  should  buy  20  sliUllngs  or  a  pound  ster- 
ling; and  so  the  pound  sterling  became  approximately  $4  87  3n 
our  money  because  we  established  our  dollar  as  371 '^  grains  of 
silver  or  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold 

I  do  not  wish  to  discu.ss  the  question  of  &35  gold;  however.  If 
our  dollar  would  buy  23,22  grains  of  pvire  gold,  that  made  gold 
worth  $20.07  an  ounce;  and  as  it  will  now  buy  only  13  714  grains 
of  gold,  gold  is  certainly  worth  135  an  ounce  In  our  money, 
whether  you  want  It  to  be  worth  that  or  not,  I  take  It  that  our 
Government  in  buying  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  is  Just  simply  .saying 
that  American  people  have  to  pay  S35  an  ounce  for  gold  because 
their  dollar  will  buy  only  13  714  grains  of  pure  gold  Great  Brit- 
ain flx'-d  gold  at  $20  67  an  ounce  in  our  money  by  buying  all  gold 
at  that  price  and  selling  above  such  price. 

I  don't  knew  what  would  have  been  the  results  when  Great 
Britain  fixed  the  value  of  gold  at  $20,67  an  ounce  if  no  other 
coun'ry  had  Jiined  m  that  ratio  and  that  program.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  British  Government  at  that  time  wae  so  power- 
ful financially  that  the  United  States  adopted  the  same  program, 
and.  as  I  recollect,  practically  every  other  country  did.  And  as 
gold  really  has  no  value,  or  very  little  intrinsic  value  except  for 
monetary  u.ses.  if  great  governments  would  not  pay  any  more  than 
$20^7  an  ounce,  then  that  was  all  it  was  worth.  If  you  should 
demonetise  gold,  or  partially  demonetize  it.  as  has  happened  to 
Sliver  throughout  the  world,  I  venture  to  say  that  gold  would  not 
be  as  valuable  a  me^al  as  iron  I  doubt  if  the  price  would  be 
anywhere  near  the  price  of  copper.  The  remnant  of  its  value 
would  b-e  for  rinrs.  and  platinum  has  taken  its  place  for  that. 
There  are  a  great  many  teeth  to  fill,  but  I  doubt  if  that  would  con- 
Eiime  much  gold  And  so  I  say  that  governments  have  fixed  the 
value  of  gold  because  when  they  refu.sed  to  pay  more  than  so  much 
for  gold  for  monetary  purposes  they  fixed  the  value. 

It  Is  true  undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Leon  savs,  that  we  can  never 
have  a  eound  International  monetary  exchange  except  by  agree- 
ment of  at  Ica-st  the  powerful  com.mercial  governments  of  the 
world.  He  has  already  illustrated  that  so  clearly  by  showing  what 
happened  when  Prance  fixed  the  ratio  of  silver  at  15 '^  to  1,  and 
Great  Britain  fixed  it  at  16  to  1.  Silver  was  more  valuable  in 
France,  and  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  United  States  because 
our  country  war.  denuded  of  silver  until  about  1835,  by  reason  of 
that  seme  difference  of  ratios. 

SELVEH    QUESTION    PSrMARn.T    MONITART 

The  silver  question,  like  the  gold  question,  Is  primarily  a  mone- 
tary problem.  I  emphasize  that  because  we  are  constajotly  faced 
with  the  charge  by  InteUigent  people  that  we  are  simply  attempt- 
ing to  aid  tha  xnlners  of  this  country  and  nothing  else.    I  have 
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bf€n    chaired    with    beta«    Interested 
ccun=f    that   vsr:  t  true.     I  hope  I  am 
The  cr.'.y  diiTercnce  In  the  two  questions 
Tfcc^r.-.''  d  .'••"   "t  r^.or.rtary  problem  whll 
p?n<-r.i.':v  :-^..  f-.-*(i  uf'on  as  a  ccnimod.ty 
for  drawtnjt  such   a  dlstlnctlcn.     It   la 
crr^rr.  U;'..ts      It  U  equally  true,  howe 
artnch'vi  to  "a/rh  metal  is  its  v^p  for  m 
preen*    of   all   ?old    prodiiced   has   beei 
jr-n^r,.  ■*.■'..  Af  orly  35  percent  ha«  been  us 
Seventy  percent  of  ail  the  silver  ever  ^ 
monetary   purpoeea  while  only  30  perce 
been  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences.     '^ 
use    and   the    metal    would    not    be   as 
silver  of  all  monetiiry  use  and  It  will  n 
It   Ls  true  that  both  gold  and  silver 
have  they  been  selected  from  ail 
of   history   to  be   used  as  money?     Bec^ 
nece«iary  characteristics  of  universal 
mineril-.     They    never   have    been,    and 
never  will  be.  found  In  large  quantities 
generally  throughout  the  world      The 
of  each  metal  over  average  periods  of 
and  the  ratio  of  the  production  of  sue 
been  equally  uniform  OTer  average 
Both  of   the   metals  prorlde   compact 
structlble  coins.     But  above  and  beyonC 
ties  and  characterUUcs  the  fact   that 
acterlstics  have  been  recognized  by  all 
been  used  by  them  as  money  ir.  the 
tinuance  of  th«  UM  at  such  metals  as 
There  are  today  a  few  theorists  who 
or  metallle  monetary  leaervM  are 
monetary  systems.     Practical  statesme 
and  even  the  poor  unfortunate  who 
fallur*  of  a  bank  have  no  faith  In 
at  thtm  IdcallirtB. 
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silver    mines.     Well,    ol 
ujterested  Ln  copper  mines, 
Is  that  gold  Is  universally 
the  sliver  question  Is  too 
ilem.     There  is  no  reason 
Irae  that   both   metals  ar* 
r.  that  the  primary  valu^ 
purposes.     Six'v-ftvf 
u.sed    for   monetar;    pur* 
m  the  arts  and  scioncea 
uced  has  been  used  for 
of  such  production  has 
rive  gold  of  Us  monetary 
aluable    as    Iron.     Deprive 
t  be  as  valuable  as  coppec. 
3Lie  commodities,   but  why 
es  from  the  beginning 
"^se  both  have   all   of   the 
They  are  both  rare 
In    the    nature    of    thmgp 
Their  production  occurs 
iverage  annual  production 
Is  remarkably  uniform. 
metals  to  each  other  hi«s 
down  through  the  age*. 
handy,   substantially    inda- 
all  of  these  peculiar  quaij- 
siich   qualltltes   and   char- 
peoples  for  ages  and  have 
ongest  reason  for  the  con- 
noney. 

argue  that  metallic  mondy 

y„  unnecessary  to  sound 

experienced  businessmen, 
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Tbere  la  zk>  gold  standard  today. 
And  yet  every  government  and  all  of 
experts  are  gold  oooaclous.    They  ~' 
ncss  at  a  currency  Isvue  by  the 
has  in  Its  naamm  or  baa  the  power  to 
mere*,  or  trade.    Thrtwgli  a  gentlem<  n 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  and 
depreciate  her  eurrmacj  an  additional 
States  and  Great  Britain  would  not 
praclate?     Depreciate  with  regard  to 
currenclea  of  the  United  States.  Great 
land.  Belgium.  Swttaerland.  and  other 
renciea.     But  their  lasue  la  not  xu 
the   Intelligence   or   honesty   of   a 
printing  presses.     These  currencies  arc 
be  restricted  within  limits  at  potentU 

At  the  Ixmdon  Conference  in  1933. 
rceohitlon  coi  behalf  of  the  United  St 
by  the  Prealdent.  declaring  that  It  w» 
K>ents  repreaented  at  the  conference 
ahould  return  to  the  gold-standard 
change  as  soon  as  practicable,  each 
ttaelf  when  It  ahould  become  prt" 
(niist  appear  conclusively  evident  th4t 
ments  intend  to  return  to  the 
tlotuU  exchange. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
that  resolution,  "return  to  gold  stand 
st.'tndard"    la  quite  Indefinite;    In   ttci 
different  kinds  of  gold  standards,  but 
governments — wma  Intoreted  In  the 
ard  measure  of  exchange  as  between 
for  a  government  to  have  two 
unfortunate  when  they  do.     It  Is 
rencles  of  a  government  be  tied  to  the 
So  we  used  the  words  "gold-sUndard 
that  resolution  was  unanlmoualy  ad 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  currency  In  relation  to  gold;  tha: 
purchase  a  fixed  amount  of  gold  for  ~ 
naUoiuU  trad*  halanrea.  and  that  the 
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I  call  attention  again  to  the 
Boent  of  International  trade  balances 
to  whether  there  U  suffldent  gold  In 
leeenea  against  lasuca  and  at  the 
balances.    It  is  far  better.  If  It  canncft 
that  It  be  used  as  a  stabilizer  of 
International  balances.    Sllva- 


exrhan  je 


ment  of  interaatlanal  trade  halannw 
the  beat  ctorrency. 

If  this  sentiment  be  the  sentiment 
discontinue  conatdarmtton  at  the 
curreDClea. 

But  I  am  here  at  yoar  invnactkxi  to 
•gain  aaaert  that  the  aOvcr  problem. 
I  tmn 
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Is  there  a  silver  standard. 
its  financiers  and  monetary 
the  value  and  sound - 
of  gold  the  govemmeat 
obtain  through  loans,  conft- 
s  agreement  between  the 
Prance  was  permitted  to 
10  percent,  while  the  United 
farther  depreciate.     How  de- 
hat?     Gold,  of  course.     The 
Britain.  Prance.  Italy.  Hol- 
coxintrtcs  are  managed  cur- 
and  subject  solely  to 
and   the   cap«u:ity   of 
managed  so  that  Issues  m&y 
redemption  In  gold. 
had  the  honor  to  present  a 
!S  which  had  been  approved 
the  sense  of  the  66  govem- 
tliat  each  of  the  governments 
nteasvire  of   Intematlcnnl  ea- 
lovemment  determining   tor 
and   the  gold  ratio.     It 
great  commercial  gcvem- 
measure  of  Interna- 


gold-s<  andard 


fact  that  we  did  not  use.  In 

because  the  term    gold 

there    were    a   number    of 

this  meeting  of  nations — "66 

Ishment  of  a  gold-staad- 

tl^eniselves.     It  Is  even  possible 

of  currency.     It  Is  very 

mtich  better  that  all  the  ctir- 

Intematlonal-exchange  baee 

measure  of  exchange."     Acid 

ado]»ted. 

ytabUwhlng  a  fixed  value  for 
Is.  that  such  ctirrency  \rtll 
purpose  of  settling  Inter- 
ialue  of  gold  be  stabilized. 


tie 


upon  gold  for  the  sett9e- 

Thcre  may  be  a  question,  as 

wco-ld  to  safely  consUttite 

,e  time  aettle  Intematiohal 

be  used  for  both  purpo4e8. 

In  the  settlement  of 

can  be  used  In  the  settQe- 

wlth  many  countries  and  is 


of  the  world,  we  may  saflely 
ao-^alled  noo-metalltc-manAged 


exthangea 


tbe  lilver  problem.    I 

Ilka  the  goM  problem.  1*  a 

1  ba*  tta»  Mine  tiianctmeistica 


and  qualltle.s  which  aonlv  to  roiri  !\.s  a-.  Ideal  money  and  ba^e  apply 
equa'ly  to  silver  Man.-  people  have  bt^en  taucht  to  fear  silver  on 
the  thpcrv  that  there  .ir*-  unlmiltcl  q'.. untitles  cf  it  and  th:.t  If 
we  use  It 'a-^  monfv  l"  w.:;  no-  1  n-ir  country,  deba-^f,  cheapen,  and 
destroy  the  l^t.^trri'v  f  f  our  m  'n'^-ar\-  ■r.=rem  Well,  what  are  the 
facts^  The  e-timate  rf  ti.e  Enrpu;;  '  •  ^o  Mint  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  E'.ld  m  the  world  is  1.18^,.r24.1^:  'inres  According  to  the 
same  staii.-^ti'  s  t"...-  production  of  silvc-  i:i  th'^  worjd_  since  the 
b«rinnlne  of  time  ha.-  fcet-n  approxlni.itely  15,913.880.715  ounces. 

FE'_.«Tn-EX.T    STABLK    R.ATTO    OF    R.\RITT    OF    GOU5    AND    SILVTH 

It  Will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous loss  if  both  of  those  metals  during  the  ccnvurles:  Lost  at 
sea  los'  in  the  ground,  hidden  and  never  found,  lost  In  fires  -so 
there  unt  th.»t  much  gold  or  that  much  s.lver  In  existence  today 
I  aM  att'^rapting  to  show  you  that  sliver  Is  comparatively  as  scarce 
a>^  .-old  that  there  Is  a  ratio  of  rarity  In  these  two  metals  that  has 
ccme  down  through  the  ages.  I  do  this  to  rt;rute  the  unfounded 
propaganda  and  Ignorant  Impressions  which  lead  people  to  believe 
t:  :i-  th'-rc  Is  an  unlimited  quantity  of  silver  sciricv.  here 

But  let  us  get  down  to  more  recent  records  taken  from  the 
sta-istics  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  Treas^iry  Department  of  the 
United  States: 

SILVTR  AVB   GOLD  PHODrCTION   OF  THE   r>f:Ti:D    ST.ATES   FOB    1935 

Silver.  45  924  t.54  o'lnces 
Gold,  3  609  ? 8.3    -ui.ces 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ratio  of  prod-ictl-n  cf  silver  p.s  to 
geld  IS  about  13  Ui  1,  that  Ls.  In  1935  m  the  United  St.-tes  Now 
let  us  compare  the  production  of  silver  and  gold  throughout  the 
whole  world  for  the  year  1935  Tliese-  arc  world  statimcs  that  I 
am  givmtr  you  nov,  and  they,  again,  come  from  reports  which  are 
vtry  ..ccurate: 

Silver.   215  949  5r,5  ounces 
G--!ld,  30.001.209  'junces. 
EO   the    raUo   of    production   throughout    the   world   for   that    yeax 
(19351    was   7.19   to   1- -7  19   ounces   of   silver  to   an   ounce   of   gold. 
Now  let  uis  see  if  there  is  any  particular  chanize  In  the  following 
year    -f    1936-— the    la.st   year   for   which    we    have   complete  records. 
According    to    the   records,    the   production    m    the    United    States 
for  that  year  wa.s  as   follows: 
Silver,  63,8^2.176  ounces. 
Gold,  4,357jJ94  ounces 

The  ratio  of  production  i.s  14  65  to  1      The  records  for  that  year 
as  to  the  world's  production  In  ellver  and  gold  are: 
Silver    247  576,000  o'ln'^es 
Gold,  34.910.000  ounces 
The  ratio  of  production  of  silver  to  gold  throughout  the  world  for 
1936    wa^   7  09    to    1      It   Is   obvlou??   that    In    spile   of   the    rat.o    of 
production    of    silver    to   gold    througho\it    the    Nation    increasing, 
through'^'.it   the    worH    It    is   riecreasm.:      If    th«>re    Is    any   fear    of 
ovprproductlon  In  metal   It   I.';  gold    and  I  think   after  hearing   Mr. 
Leon  talking  about   i«-   we  have  no  frar  of  overproduction  of  gold 
to   rreet   the  denianr!--   of   today 

Although  thf  production  of  hv  'h  "r>ld  and  silver  has  been  eT''atlv 
stimulated  throughout  the  world  bv  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
geld  and  the  purcha-e  of  sUvor  hv  th>'>  United  States  Government, 
the  c^mparativeiy  small  production  c>f  both  nr^taJs  Is  rem.nrkable. 
Fo-  ms'ance,  the  to'^al  valu^  of  the  world  prodxiction  of  pold  for 
1936.  even  at  the  pn^e  of  *;35  an  ouiice.  anirunts  to  only  $1,221  - 
850  ceo.  The  totnl  -..lu-  of  the  silver  produced  in  the  world  in 
19,^6  WBE  only  11^(2  55?. 830,  If  you  will  conipare  that  annual 
■  procucticn  in  value  w;th  national  debts  of  today  and  see  how 
lor=:  It  would  take  to  ray  them  off  if  national  debts  continue  to 
draw  intere?-t  almost  Indefinitely— and  then  If  you  add  State  and 
municipal  debt,s  you  reaii.:e  that  there  is  not  sufficient  sol'I  alone 
to  constitute  sound  metallic  reserves  and  that  It  Is  e.s.sential  that 
pclri  rescrve.s  be  supplemented  with  silver  I  think  It  I.s  admitted 
that  It  is  a  raone'ary  fact  that  wh'-n  the  reserve  EX>es  below  10 
percent  a  dang'-r  p<:;nt  has  been  reached,  fear  corrLmences,  pan.c 
i  foli.ows.  and  thrre  is  a  cra;sh  I  thli;k  It  is  l.urly  siife  to  tay 
that  econcmisti-  todiiy  agree  that  a  sr'.fe  reserve  should  not  go 
below  10  percent 

R-ITTO    or    SIL\'rR    TO    COLD    PRODrCFD    IN    T->rrTEI)   STATTS    DECTIEASINO 

Now  let  us  taiir  m  the  United  S'ates.  tho  production  of  rjold 
and  silver,  as  Indicattxi.  was  about  14  f.  to  1  in  1-Xi6.  it  w.;=  abcut 
13  to  1  in  1335.  Aa  a  iiu:tter  of  lac*,  the  propo.-tlc:i  of  s.lver  Is 
decreasing. 

Furthermore,  the  la*pst  recnrd.s  v.°  have  of  the  world's  prcdur- 
ticn  of  geld  and  sil'-er  show  a  ratio  of  7  09  to  1.  I  used  to  think, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact,  of  the  total  value  of  gold  and 
silver  produced  annually.  Now  it  h^is  been  eslimated  that  1,139.- 
324.181  ounces  of  gold  have  been  pr^  duced  in  the  world  and  that 
15  times  that  amount  of  silver  has  been  produced  The  depletion 
of  that  supply  has  been  very  large.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  at  the  present  time  there  Ls  in  exis>nce  619.494057  ounces 
of  monetary  gold  which,  at  $35  an  ounce,  would  have  the  value 
of  121,682.313,000.  Prom  these-  statLstics  and  computations  there 
are  several  facts  evtdfnt.  There  Is  not  sufficient  moneta!7  gold  In 
existence  to  serve  safely  as  a  monetary  ba.'-is  for  ah  of  the  gov- 
OTunents  engaged  In  foreign  com.merce.  It  Is  also  evident  that 
there  Is  no  danger  of  an  oversupply  of  silver  In  the  world;  that 
silver  possesses  all  of  the  characteristics  and  qualities  essential 
to  money  that  are  poeaeascd  by  geld;  that  if  currencies  are  to 
be  managed  on  a  metallic  base,  It  is  essential  that  silver  be  fully 
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rrmonetl:"^d  and  Us  natural  ratio  with  gold  restored,  and  that 
silver  be  ti-ed  to  the  fullest  extent  in  support  of  the  gold  standard 
base   and   for  domestic  currencies. 

I  n:ay  p.iuse  there  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  while  I  agree 
with  Mr,  Leon  on  bimetalism.  that  as  a  legislator  who  for  24 
yer.i-s  in  the  Senate  has  met  manv  discouraging  votes  who  real- 
izes how  smr.ll  is  the  representation  of  the  western  countrv  in 
Congress  and  that  we  had  better  move  in  all  these  matters  rnod- 
estly,  slowly,  and  step  by  sf  p  I  am  willlnt,'  that  there  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  world  a  go!d  standard  measure  of  inter- 
national e.xchange,  I  am  willing:  for  the  time  being  thit  the 
relationship  of  silver  to  gold  Ix-  established  also  for  the  purpose 
of  coin.ige  and  for  the  purpose  of  reserves  However,  before  we 
Btart  considering  an  International  ratio  for  gold  and  silver  If 
present  prices  of  the  metals  is  to  be  a  factor,  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  overcome  discriminations  that  are  and  Iouk  have  be^n 
destroying  th.-  n'.onptary  value  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold  Wh'> 
today  the  world's  production  of  silver  as  related  to  itold  is  ic.sa 
than  16  to  1.  the  price  ratio  today  Is  about  70  to  1. 

PP.KS-.VT     WORID-PRICE    KATZn    UNJUST    DISCRIMINATION     AGAINST    STLVCB 

I  am  urging  that  governments  cea.se  by  discrimination  and  legis- 
lation the  destruction  of  the  monetary  value  of  silver  I  am  asking 
tlie  United  States  Government,  who  unwittingly  followed  Griat 
Britain  in  the  destruction  of  the  monetary  value  of  silver,  to  con- 
tinue with  its  efforts  to  restore  confidence  in  sliver  and  aid  In  its 
restoration  to  its  rightful  position  as  a  monetary  me'al  I  do  not 
ask  that  our  Government  or  any  other  government  at  the  present 
time  go  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1.  or  any  other  ratio  to  gold,  I  have  explained  m.y  reasons 
for  not  asking  this  at  the  present  time.  I  know  that  it  "is  a  con- 
servative ratio  based  upon  production,  but  I  also  realize  that  today 
by  the  discrimination  against  silver  the  ratio  of  value  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  to  an  ounce  of  silver  is  over  70  to  1.  This  unjust  dlscrlml- 
atlon  in  value  cannot  be  remedied  at  once.  It  can  never  be  reme- 
died by  any  action  of  the  United  Stales  Government  alone  It  will, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  come  about  through  the  initiative  and 
leadership  of  the  United  States  and  the  gradual  restoration  of  the 
u.se  of  silver  to  its  natural  function  in  all  countries.  The  demand 
created  by  this  use  will  take  care  of  the  price  of  silver. 

FACE    FIGHT    FOR    REPEAL    OF    SILVER    PURCHASE    ACT 

But  we  are  faced  with  a  fight  In  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  use 
of  silver  In  any  form  or  in  any  manner  as  money.  They  seek  to 
ref?eal  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  and  to  induce  the  President  to 
abandon  the  purchase  of  American  silver  at  77  57  cents  an  ounce, 
which  latter  purchases  he  is  now  making  becau.se  of  the  London 
aereement  These  proponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  legislation  con- 
tend that  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  has  been  a  complete  failure, 
tliat  the  Government  has  been  buying  .something  that  is  worthless! 
that  it  will  lo.se  money  on  the  tran.sactlon  tliat  it  has  accomplished 
no  eood.  that  the  miners  are  being  paid  a  bonus,  and  that  the 
act  should  be  repealt^d  and  purcha.se  under  the  London  agreement 
discontinued.  Let  us  see  what  the  results  are  under  the  Silver 
Purcha.se  Act  As  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  ol  the 
I'nited  S-r^tes  Senate  Upon  the  Investigntion  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Silver  Piircha^se  Act.  I  have  Just  received  the  following 
report  from  the  Secreiarv  of  the  Trea.sury: 

"(1)  The  adriltlon.Tl  .amount  of  silver  needed  on  June  19  1934 
and  .Tune  30.  1937.  to  make  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  f-tocks 
of  e;  Id  and  silver  of  the  United  States  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
monetary  value  of  such  stocks  is  estimated  to  have  been  as  follows- 


Jiinp  IP.  tail. 
June  ;t;),  1*14 
Juno  .30.  1937. 


$1.714, 'W)  nrn     i,  ?><  i^n  iyio 

1.7!y,  lOf),  !«)()       1    :«.!,  CM  IKIO 
1.5,M.  fXfii,  WX)  ,    I.-iUiOX),  000 


It  would  seem  strange  that  It  requires  as  much  silver  to  be  pur- 
chased now  as  it  did  when  the  act  started.  That  is  caused  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have  accumulated  so  much  additional 
gold  m  our  reserves  of  th.e  United  States 

Now  I  will  give  you  a  few  other  figures  here  and  show  you  how 
It  came  about      This  is  silver- 

"(2)    Silver  acqvusitlons  through  June  30,  1937: 


Ounces 

Doilars 

C'list  per 

'  u!  n- 
(cents.) 

Nowiy  mlrd  inmestic  (Dec.  21,  1933.  t  j 
Jiiri.  .•«).  193"^.    

NalionAjized  silver  (Aug.  8,  1934,  to  June 
30.  1037)     

Purcbasp  Act  silver  (June  19.  1934,  to  June 
su.  ia.:r) 

1.:.!,  ,^i4.  flOu 

113,01.S.0OO 

1,  01.5.  828.  000 

112,  raS.  COO 

.W.  520,  000 

589.  773.  000 

74.2 
50  0 
M.  1 

Total 

1.  280. 677,  000 

75>>.  (*!*.  U>IO 

50  3 

"(3)   Silver  certificates  in  circulation: 

June  30    1934 $401 

June  30.   1DJ7 I. II"   l,078i 


456.  000 
071.000 


'.       "Silver  dollars  In  circulation: 

June  30,  1934 __ 5,.,o  on  f>00 

June  30.   1937 38  ^,4^  (^ 

'In  other  words,  there  has  been  very  little  Increase  m  thf-  circu- 
lation of  silver  dollars,   but    the  silver  certificates   that   have   ijeen 

,    i.ssued  have  practioitlly  doubled  our  circuiat.on  ol  silver 

••Incre9.se  in  silver  dollars  a-.d  silver  ceruficates  from  June  3C 
1934    to  June  30,  19;37    $684  (548.000 

The  cost  value  of  silver  yet  to  be  moneti/ed.  which  wa>;  held  hv 
tne  TYca'^ury  on  June  30.  1937.  amounted  to  4373  978  297 

,n"',1.o-''^'^'"''^'    '^'"""^'^    domchtic    Mlvtr    wiis    purch.-^^^s  d    uniil    April 
I    lU.  ^1930,  at  64, G4  cents  per  ounce,  from  Ai^ril   10,   iy35    to  Aorii   24 
11*35,  at  71,11  cents,  and  since  that   time  at   77  57  cents  p.^rV-imcc' 
■Nationalized    silver    has    been    purchu.sed    at    50    cents    ner    line 
oun.^',  '' 

■■The  New  York  market  price  cf  silver  ri'iring  'he  peri.^d  '^inc  the 
passage  of  the  Sllvrr  Purchase  Act  rni-L'nd  from  a  low  of  44  cents 
to  a  high  of  81  cents  per  ounce.  During  the  period  from  February 
1  to  Juiif  30.  1937.  the  New  York  market  pri'.^e  of  siiver  vmvs 
app.-cxlmatcly  45  o(  nts  per  ounce." 

I  will  state  that  the  price  of  81  cents  per  oimce  onlv  lasted  a  very 
short  time;  in  fact,  it  drcjipcd  below  77  cents  an  oun.-e  In  1 
week's  time,  but  during  the  period  when  it  was  risint;  to  81  cents 
an  ounce  the  President  of  the  United  States  very  graciously  con- 
tinued to  ra:.sc  the  Amenran  price  and  raised  it  to  77  57  cents  an 
ounce,  where  it  now  stands  The  Government  purchased  1  280  <577  - 
000  ounces  of  silver  at  an  average  price  of  59.3  cents  an  ounce  It 
has  sold,  or  has  the  power  to  sell  all  iuch  silver  so  purchased  in  the 
form  of  currencv  rt  $1  29  an  ounce,  'When  we  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment circulated  silver  currency  at  the  value  of' *1  29  an  ounce 
It  means  that  it  pays  its  debt  with  the  silver  dollar  and  it  has  only 
0  77  ounce  of  s.lver  m  it.  The  Government,  therefore,  in  cinulat- 
Ing  silver  currency,  is  settling  its  debts  with  silver  at  a  value  of 
$1,29  an  ounce  The  Government  so  far  has  made  a  profit  of 
$896,473,900  under  the  Silver  Purcha.se  Act. 

re:,ativfi.t  small  expansion  in  circulating  currenct 
The  Government  has  made  more  money  out  of  the  American 
miners'  silver  than  the  American  m:lners  have,  and  has  taken  none 
of  the  risks  that  generally  result  in  losses.  It  has  permitted  an 
expansion  of  our  currency  to  the  extent  of  $684,648,000  with  a 
power  to  further  extend  it  by  the  issuance  of  an  additional  $373.- 
978,297  Tins  constitutes  an  increa.se  of  approximately  20  per- 
cent in  our  circulating  currency  Now  it  is  charged  that  this  is 
inflation.     Certainly  it   is  not  a  dangerous  inflation. 

It  is  admitted  that  90  percent  of  our  circulating  media  con- 
sists of  checks  and  drafts  and  so  forth  based  upon  deposits  An 
increase  of  20  percent  of  the  10  percent  of  our  circulating  media 
is  not  a  dangpro-is  inflation.  As.  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  lime 
that  this  -was  done  the  cr^-dits  were  frozen  and  e\en  later  when 
it  was  tight  it  was  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  tempora'-ilv,  at 
lea.st.  expand  its  circulating  currency  This  new  cun-ency  Is 
sound.  It  is  not  only  secured  by  a  silver  dollar  against  every 
silver  certificate  Issued  and  has  at  the  present  world  price  an 
intrinsic  value  of  34  6  cents  hut  the  certificate  is  further  i-ecured 
by  thp  sfignioraec- -being  the  silver  going  to  thf^  Government  as  a 
profit  Th-.-  circulating  value  o:  this'  silver  re.serve  at  the  pre.sent 
world  price  of  silver  amounts  to  approximately  85  cents  an  ounce. 
It  IS  by  r 'ason  of  the  fact  that  silver  has  some  intrinsic  value  — 
th.at  a  lump  of  i',  like  a  lump  of  gold  can  be  taken  anywhe-e  In 
the  world  :ind  without  the  stamp  of  any  government  upon  it 
pu.'-cha„s<^  f(X)d.  clothes,  and  shelter- -that  it  constitutes  an  ideal 
currency  and   monttary  reserve. 

But  the  oppon«'nt.s  state  that  If  the  price  of  silver  falls  below 
what  the  Government  pa'd  for  it  the  Government  will  lose  money. 
Ill  the  first  place,  the  Government  needs  the  silver  for  currency 
purpo.'^es  and  does  not  want  to  sell  It  In  the  next  place,  the 
price  of  silver  is  not  going  down  if  our  Government  continues  to 
recognize  it  as  full  legal  tender  m.oney;  but.  on  the  contrary,  the 
price  is  going  up  by   rea.son   of  the  natural   demand  for  it 

The  averace  price  paid  by  the  Government  for  all  the  silver 
that  it  purchased  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Silver  Act  of  1934 
v.a-s  99  and  a  fraction  cents  an  ounce  The  average  price  paid 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  including  pur- 
chase of  American  silver,  has  been  59.3  cents  an  ounce  The 
world  price  of  silver  for  over  20  years  prior  to  the  panic  of  1929 
averaged  around  60  cents  an  ounce 

The  Silver  Purcha.sc  Act  has  enabled  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  stabilize  the  currency  of  China  and  to  permit 
her  to  open  up  her  mints  and  again  circulate  silver  coin  by  fur- 
nishing China  a  dollar  reserve  In  the  United  States  through  the 
purchase  of  Chine.'ie  silver  This  accomplishment  alone  would 
have  Justified  the  act.  The  Treasury  E>epartment  has  also 
through  the  power  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  stabilized  the  cur- 
rency of  Mexico,  opened  up  its  mints  for  the  coinage  of  silver 
and  Its  circulation  through  Mexico,  This  .s.-^me  opportunity  is 
open  with   regard  to  all  the  Latin-American   republics 

Of  course.  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  as  well,  -who  have 
not  a  supply  of  silver  nor  the  credit  with  which  to  pu.-cha.se  suver. 
are  opposed  to  our  .-ilver  policy  and  have  be.-n  doing  evtrvthmg  t.o 
discredit  it.  Tlie  British  Government  cloi^d  the  m::ns 'of  India 
for  the  purpo.se  of  demonetizing  and  depressing  'he  =iiver  ciur.s  <f 
India.  The  Briti.sh  Government,  throu;:h  its  coiiirol  of  India  v,-as 
continuing  her  tale  of  hundreds  ol  millions  of  ounces  of  silver  coins 
without  regard  to  quantity  or  price  until  the  adoption  of  the  Lon- 
don agreement.     Ail  thete  steps  were  taken  by  Great   Britain  for 


Uist  Xbm  iOw  problem. 
proMMi.    I 


Uka  tb*  ROM  problem. 
iha4  tite  «MOM 


1*  m 


to  xnoney  that  ftre   potawancd   by  geld;    that    if   currencies  are  to 
]3e  managed  on  a  metallic  base.  It  i£  essential  that  silver  be  fully 


i,u/B.u.i,  uuu   '    aon  agreement.     Ail  these  steps  were  taken  by  Great  Britain  for 
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tbe  pvirpoB*  of  oontrontng  the  flnanc4» 
cttlE^  Great  Britain,  but  I  am  making 
f^    M    ber    antagonism    to    oxir    sflv 
r««tor«ticn   of   the  monetary  character 
world      Many  of  u«  to  this  country 


the  altar  of  the  Bank  of  Englsntl 
oar  banJtpri  ahould.    They  certainly 
^r<rt  ffnan/-«ai  gystgm  dtXTtng  a  period 
oocnplete  control  of  the  monetary 

I  am  statlafled  that  the  SUtct  Pt 
mna  that  any  attempt  to  repeal  tt 
will  meet  with  defeat.    The  London 
President  la  nam  paying  T7.57  cents 
doeed  iIlTer  expires  on  December 
of  course,  continue  to  purchase 
Purchaae  Act  If  he  has  not  the 
T7.57  cents  an  ounce  by  reaaon  of 
^MM  bsen  grave  doubt  expressed  as 
Qtority  to  purchaae  American-prod 
iBay  fix  and  ahore  the  world  price 
f,^wh>iow  agieement  on  December  31. 
a  grave  altuattom 

Tike  Ajscrlcan  produoen  of  sUTer 
)oy«d  the  prloe  at  TlSl  cents  an  — 
In  the  prodveCfcm  in  most  mines. 
tftat  aboold  tcrmlnata  on  the  1st  at 
American  miners  should  be  rdegated 
the  present  time  Is  araond  45  cents  i 
oiMly  affect  employment  In  the  Weat 

SI. 


irril. 


-produced 


at  India.    I  am  not  erttl- 

^tements  to  show  how  natu- 

pclicy.    Intended    for    the 

of   sIlTer    throughout   the 

■till  prone  to  worship  at 

maytje  It  Is  better  that 

Tiiade  a  meas  of  our  monetary 

of  time  when  they  were  in 

at  our  Oovemment. 

Act  should  be  suataltied 

the  next  session  of  Congtcss 

agreement  under  which  the 

an  ounce  for  Amerlcan-pro- 

.   1937      The  President  ^tUl. 

_  srtrer  under  the  SHver 

to  purchase  It  further  at 

London  agreement.     There 

whether  the  President's  Ru- 

sUver  at  such  price  as  he 

Iocs  not  termtnate  with  the 

That,  of  course,  presents 


pellcy 
Purcl^ase 
at 


American 
po^er 

tte 
tc 
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OU£» 
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in 


Tils 


InTestlga  tlon 


in 
pn  iductlon 
dlfflcult 


O'er 

by  JTOduct 
CO;  iper. 


leal 


OoDsolii  la  ted 
aipper 


I  tasTs  recently  read  statements  Ir 
been  made  by  a  distinguished  United 
bold  great  admlratkm  and  frlendrtiip 
be  prodaced  for  16  cents  an  oxince. 
t<tm  that  he  oould  raise  the  greate^ 
ever  obtained  by  fomlahlng  the  ' 
to  to  nkake  mines  pay  divldenda. 
ildsred  In  1923  by  a  medal  commltt^ 
called  the  Gold  and  saver 
Seaator  T.  L.  Oddla.  of  Nevada 
a  msmbar.     Special  experts  of  the 
oeats  of  every  mine  producing  silver 
oplnkm  that  tba  average  coet  of  - 
was  «0  cents.    It  ta.  (tf  course,  d 
at  production  of  an  ounce  of  sUvqr 
Bines  In  the  United  States,  or  for 
produce  silver  metal  exclusively, 
produced  in  the  world  is  as  a 
otbar  metals  such  as  gold,  lead, 

In  the  United  Stataa  two-thirds  a. 
product  of  the  production  of  other 
at  the  production  of  silver  as  a  1 
of   all  the  metyW  Involved    Is  takeii 
ot  the  sUw  pr  jdtictlon  ts  charged 
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exceed  115  000.000  annually  Fifteen  million  dollars  annuaUy  takes 
VMSMQ  people  off  the  relief  rolls.  Does  anyone  know  of  any 
cheaper  or  more  effective  relief  work  that  has  been  done  by  our 
Government?  Ho^'  does  U  compare  with  the  billions  of  dollars 
m  !aonu8e»  that  have  been  granted  to  the  manufacturers  under 
the  policy  of  keeping  men  and  wnmen  employed  in  factories? 
How  does  It  compare  with  the  b.ihcns  of  dollars  bonus  that  have 
been  granted  to  the  a^iculturbsts  for  the  pur]jose  of  raising  the 
price  of  their  commodiUes?  How  does  it,  cm  pare  with  the  bonus 
granted  to  the  producers  of  su^^ar  and  cotton'^  How  does  It  com- 
par.>  wit±>  the  reUef  work  done  by  the  W  P.  A.?  I  am  not  com- 
plaiJiing  about  relief  work.  It.  was  necessary.  But  I  am  compar- 
ing the  high  characttr  and  high  sUndarti  and  permanent  benefits 
to  liie  whole  countrv  of  the  relief  work  accomplished  In  employing 
miners.  UaempiovT-aent  Is  even  now  Incrciii^g  in  the  West  by 
rea.ion  of  the  fear' that  the  President  is  going  to  reduce  the  price 
of  ..\mericia-produced  silver  after  December  31. 

pansicTS  coNTtNUAJJce  of  present  pktcf 
I  wish  to  as>uire  you  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
no  desire  to  decrease  the  price  of  American -produced  silver.  I  think 
now  that  he  understands  the  silver  problem  quiie  well.  I  had  the 
pleasvire  of  talking  with  him  on  his  train  during  both  of  his  cam- 
paigns. I  possibly  was  of  some  assistance  to  him  Lu  advising  him  in 
regard  to  mining  In  his  speech  at  Denver  during  the  last  cam- 
p«Ugn  he  staled  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  effects  of 
boi-h  the  gold  and  silver  poUcle?.  He  has  gone  further  than  that. 
He  has  In  his  press  statement*  held  that  there  must  be  a  reason- 
able price,  not  only  fcr  agricultural  products,  but  for  our  mineral 
pnxlucts. 

On  May  12  there  was  p>endlng  the  Einergency  Pann  Mortgage  Act. 
That  was  May  12.  1933  That  was  the  first  credit  act  we  passed. 
There  was  offered  an  amendment  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  fix  the  gold  content  of  the  gold  dollar,  but  he 
coi-iid  not  reduce  the  gold  content  below  50  percent.  He  has  acted 
under  that  act.  At  the  same  time,  in  that  act  It  is  provided  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may  fix  for  coinage  purposes  the 
raJo  of  gold  and  silver. 

We  have  a  subsequent  act  which  I  offered  myself,  in  which  It 
st-ited  emphatically  that  the  President  may  charge  a  difference  or 
a  -ilgher  seigniorage  for  the  minting  of  foreign  silver  than  domestic 
sliver.  The  question  I  siibml*  to  you  \s  whrtJier  or  not.  Irrespective 
of  the  London  agreement  the  President  has  not  the  power  to  ccin 
American  silver  and  to  fix  the  setrnlcrage  price  for  such  coinage. 
I  believe  that  he  has.  I  don't  believe  that  the  ly^ndon  a^eeracnt 
gave  him  the  power  to  coin  .\mencan  .silver  and  fix  the  seigniorage 
for  such  cc^nage  He  had  to  find  the  authority  in  existing  law.  He 
found  it  and  arted.  If  that  b*^  true,  then  the  termination  of  the 
Ltmdon  a^eement  only  rel.^ases  the  President  from  the  moral 
obligation  with  th  r-c  other  Koverrjnenta  to  purchase  our  silver. 
Tliere  will  still  be  the  moral  obligation  to  the  people  of  this  country 
to  maintain  adequate  currency  and  aJi  adeq^jate  monetary  system 
and  to  9o  arrange  the  selenlcrage  that  the  Govrmment  will  not  get 
all  of  the  sliver  or  get  ^o  much  of  It  that  it  will  destroy  the  mining 
Industry  cf  this  country. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  President  has  In  mind  this  moral  obliga- 
tion. I  am  conflden'  that  he  ha.<;  the  le^ral  authority  to  art.  I 
Nrlieve  h?  will  tell  the  ignorant  and  prej\:diced  and  .selfish  on  both 
sides  that  the  .Ameri'-an  price  of  silver  has  worked  satisfactorily 
without  injury  to  anyone;  that  he  does  not  Intend  to  take  up  fr.e 
discussions  for  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  price,  and  that  he 
tr.tends  to  maintain  it  Indeflnltcly  at  77  .'i 7  cents  an  oimce  or  until 
tlie  world  price  of  sliver  reaches  -iuch  price,  at  which  time  he  In- 
tends to  raise  the  price  of  American- produced  silver  above  the 
world  price  I  hope  he  wi;:  rrall/f"  that  the  wx^ner  he  makes  this 
announcement  the  sooner  the  dep'p«y^iori  in  mining  which  is  now 
u."ider  wav  by  rea,'=i'~'n  of  fear  rau.-?rd  by  adverse  propaganda  will 
ct-ase  I  do  liot  th:nk  that  those  who  ri.«k  their  money  m  mining 
lr:dustrlec  and  thope  who  toil  under  the  ground  and  in  the  milis 
ajid   smelters   need   have   fear. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr  President.  I  was  called  from  the  Chamber 
b<3fcre  the  Seimtor  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Pittm.^n]  took  the  floor, 
a-nd  returned  just  before  he  concluded  his  remarks.  I  regret 
nat  having  heard  his  entire  statement,  but  I  shall  avail  myself 
ot  the  cpportumty  tomorrow  morning  when  the  Record  ap- 
pears, to  examine  the  same,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall 
approve  of  his  statements.  However,  if  I  correctly  under- 
sland  thr  Senator  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  address,  there 
was  an  Implied  criticism  of  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  tbe  Treasury  tx?cause  of  their  failure  to  announce  a  future 
policy  with  respect  to  tlie  purchase  of  silver.  Something  was 
siid  in  regard  to  the  expiration  of  the  so-called  London 
Agreement,  and  I  assume  that  the  Senator  made  some  ob- 
servations concerning  the  fear  entertained  by  some  persons 
that  the  purchase  of  domestic  silver  at  the  price  now  fixed, 
would  terminate  on  the  31st  day  of  December  next. 

We  must  recognize  the  heavy  burdens  resting  upon  the 
I'resident  and  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  our  fiscal  policy  are  of  supreme  imjwrtance 
a.nd  call  for  most  serious  consideration.  I  do  not  feel  that 
tb«re  should  be  axiy  criticism  of  the  administration  because 
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no  announcement  of  its  future  policy  with  respec'^  to  silver 
has  been  made.  I  think  the  country  is  warranted  in  relying 
upon  existing  statutes  which  in  themselves  wiU  guide  "the 
administration  and  deterrcine  its  course. 

The  monetary  policy  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  im- 
portant to  the  American  people  but  it  indirectly,  if  not  di- 
rectly, affect^s  other  nations.  It  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  the  American  people  and,  in  my  view,  to  the  people  of  other 
countries  if  an  international  policy  with  respect  to  silver 
for  monetary  purposes  could  be  agreed  upon.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  should  agree  to 
withdraw  their  debased  coins  and  replace  them  \^^Lh  silver 
coins  0.900  fine  it  would  prove  highly  advantageous  to  all 
countries  and  tend  to  strengthen  monetary  systems.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  there  are  those  who  believe  in  fiat 
money  and  who  would  regfird  gold  and  silver  as  mere  com- 
modities useful  only  in  the  iixts.  However,  I  believe  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  in  favor  of  a  metallic  base  consisting  of  gold 
and  silver  upon  which  to  rest  the  credits  and  currencies  of 
the  world.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  gold  for 
monetary  purposes,  and,  In  my  opinion,  if  a  proper  course  is 
pursued  by  this  and  other  nations,  that  demand  will  be 
\^'idened  so  as  to  include  silver. 

I  admit  that  for  a  number  of  years  bimetallism  was  a  term 
which  was  sought  to  be  discredited,  and  the  gold  standard 
was  assumed  to  be  Invulnei-able  to  any  attack.  But  changes 
in  public  opinion  with  respx'ct  to  currencies  are  taking  place, 
and  in  many  countries  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  wider  use  of  silver  for  monetary  purposes. 

The  Silver  Purchase  Act  resulted  from  conferences  be- 
tween representatives  of  various  countries.  Several  years 
ago  a  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  and  persons 
interested  in  monetary  que^stions  conferred  with  represent- 
atives from  various  countries  in  Eurojje  and  Asia  concerning 
the  rehabilitation  of  silver,  and  some  of  us  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  if  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  restoring 
silver  to  its  proper  place,  they  would  join  in  the  program. 
We  were  given  to  imderstand  that  the  people  of  a  number  of 
countries,  particularly  thoj«  in  Latin  America,  would  wel- 
come the  adoption  of  anj  plan  that  would  result  in  the 
withdrawal  of  debased  cunency  and  in  a  wider  use  of  silver 
for  all  monetary  purposes.  In  the  light  of  these  assurances 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  legislation,  not  in  the  interest  of 
silver  but  in  the  interest  of  tha  American  people  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  world,  legis- 
lation which  would  be  calculated  to  restore  silver  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world.  There- 
upon the  Silver  Purchase  Act  was  passed.  Our  Government 
has  In  good  faith  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  act  and  I  am 
sure  has  endeavored  to  coo]3erate  with  other  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  silver  its  proper  monetary  status  and 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  stabilizing  monetary 
policies. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  been  so  much  confu- 
sion in  the  world  concerning;  monetary  policies  which  have  in 
many  instances  brought  about  unfavorable  reactions,  if  not 
disastrous  consequences.  Tlie  Senator  from  Nevada  referred, 
as  I  understand  him.  to  t-he  so-called  London  agreement 
which  terminates  on  the  31  st  of  December,  and  I  agree  with 
his  position  that  the  termination  of  such  agreement  will  not 
affect  the  policy  of  our  Government  with  respect  to  silver.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  London  agreement  limits  the  authority 
of  our  Government  in  the  jjurchase  of  silver;  nor  does  it  in 
any  way  affect  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  or  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  Thomas  simendment  found  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  With  respect  to  the  latter  act,  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  same,  uTitten  by  Senator  Wheeler  and  my- 
self, authorizing  the  President  to  open  the  mints  of  the  coun- 
try to  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  and  to 
fix  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals.  Obviously,  this  provi- 
sion confers  sufficient  authority  upon  the  President  to  fix  the 
ratio  between  the  two  metids  and  to  (H)en  the  Government 
mints  for  the  coinage  of  the  same.  In  fixing  tlie  ratio 
between  the  two  mr-tals  a  relationship  in  terms  of  money 
mu5t  be  established,  that  is,  the  value  of  gold  having  been 
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fixed,  in  order  to  establish  a  ratio  between  the  two  metals, 
then  the  price  of  silver  would  have  to  be  fixed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  would  have  the  authority 
under  this  provision  of  the  statute  to  fix  the  price  of  silver 
at  77  cents  an  ounce  or  some  other  figure. 

The  Silver  Purchase  Act  contains  mandatory  previsions 
which  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^sury  to  purchase  sil- 
ver until  one-fourth  of  our  monetary  stocks  consist  of  tilver, 
or  until  the  price  of  silver  reached  $1.29  an  ounce.  Under 
this  act  the  price  of  domestic  silver  has  been  fixed  at  77 
cents  an  ounce.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  act  which  lim- 
its the  price  of  silver  to  77  cents  an  oimce.  That  price  might 
be  continued  until  one-fourth  of  the  monetary  stocks  were 
silver.  It  is  obvious  that  the  price  of  silver  will  exceed  77 
cents  an  ounce  if  the  terms  of  the  Silver  Act  are  adhered 
to.  In  other  words,  more  tiian  a  billion  and  a  quarter  ounces 
of  silver  must  be  purchased  under  the  terms  of  the  Silver 
Act  in  order  that  one-fourth  of  the  monetary  stocks  shall 
consist  of  silver.  However,  if  under  the  acquisition  of  silver, 
either  domestic  or  from  other  countries,  the  price  should 
reach  $1.29  an  ounce,  then  further  purchases  of  silver  would 
not  be  required. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  am  not  critical  of  the  administration 
because  its  future  policy  resjiecting  silver  purchase?  has 
not  been  armounced.  I  believe  that  in  good  faith  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  will  continue  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
that  within  a  reasonable  time  such  announcements  as  the 
situation  calls  for  will  be  made  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
engaged  in  mining  operations  in  our  country  need  feel  con- 
cern as  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  resi)ect  to 
silver  purchases.  As  indicated,  I  believe  that  the  Treasury 
will  continue  to  purchase  domestic  silver  at  77  cents  an 
ounce  and  that  in  the  not-distant  future,  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  terms  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  the  price  of 
silver  will  exceed  77  cents  an  ounce.  I  have  no  gloomy  fore- 
bodings with  respect  to  the  silver  situation.  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  sooner  or  later  the  world  will  recognize  the 
necessity  of  improving  and  strengthening  its  monetary  sys- 
tem, and  to  bring  about  that  result,  will  give  to  silver  that 
high  and  honored  position  which  for  centuries  it  occupied. 

It  was  indicated  by  Mr.  J.  Maynard  Kynes  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  day  would  come  when  gold  would  be  a  re- 
dundant currency  and  its  use  for  monetary  purposes  dis- 
continued. That  view  I  do  not  accept.  And,  as  I  have 
indicated,  I  believe  that  the  world  sooner  or  later  will  return 
to  bimetallism,  and  silver  and  gold  yoked  together  villi  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  currencies  and  credit  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  many  letters  during  the  past 
few  days  in  which  some  apprehension  was  expressed  as  to 
the  future  policy  of  our  Government  concerning  silver.  To- 
day, I  received  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Utah  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  emphasizing  the  interest  that  farm- 
ers have  in  our  present  silver  policy,  and  appealing  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  such  policy.  A  similar  letter  was  received  from 
State  Senator  E.  M.  Royle.  who  is  secretary  of  one  of  the 
labor  unions  of  the  State.  Speaking  for  his  organization,  he 
urged  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  policy  vdih. 
respect  to  silver.  The  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Salt  Lake  City  has  also  written  me  a  letter,  speaking 
for  that  organization,  In  which  a  continuation  of  the  silver 
policy  iii  earnestly  urged. 

As  indicated,  I  have  received  many  letters  from  business- 
men, from  representatives  of  labor  organizations,  from  farm- 
ers and  agricultural  organizations,  and  from  representatives 
of  the  mining  industry.  These  letters  Indicate  the  fear, 
which  is  felt  by  many,  that  the  present  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  silver  for  monetary'  pur- 
poses will  he  changed.  These  letters  indicate  that  the  matter 
discussed  is  one  of  importance  and  is  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare not  only  of  the  mining  industry  but  of  agriculture  and 
business  in  all  of  its  forms. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  prompted  to  submit  these  few 
remarks  because  of  the  statements  of  my  friend  from  Nevada 

[Mr.  PiTTMANl. 
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Cli  amber. 


Mr  Prrsident.  I  take  this  o 
have  .n<crted  in  the  Record  an 
a  mectmg  cf  the  American  Mining 
Utah,  en  the  9th  of  last  Septemder 
hav.r.^  aiXed  to  have  inserted  in  th( 
I  deLvrrcd  outside  of  the  Senate 

As  Senators  may  know,  the  Am^ri 
an  important  organization 
the  mineral  resoiirces  of  our  country 
zatlon  but  it  is  Nation-wide,  and 
congresses  questions  of  important* 
deed,  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  are 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  delivej-ed 
he  has  asked  to  be  inserted  in  the 
address  the  convention  and  to 
tributcd-profits  tax  and  other 
which  affect  the  mining  irdustry. 
that  the  address  may  be  prmted 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  te^ipore, 
ordered. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 


pportT^ty  to  ask  permission  to 

which  I  delivered  at 

(Jongress  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

I  do  not  recall  ever 

Record  an  address  which 


an  Mining  Congress  is 

1  in  the  development  of 

It  is  not  a  local  organi- 

its  various  meetings  and 

to  the  industry  and.  in- 

cionsidered.  I 

an  able  address  which 

Record.    I  was  invited  to 

particularly  the  undis- 

of  our  revenue  laws 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

the  Record  as  a  part  of 


disciss 
phases 
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Tirr  MiwiNG  IrrorsTHTp  Tax  Bnmnr 

H    King) 
ciuntry   Is   largely  due   to  the 
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States 
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(By  Senator  Wnxu 

The   phenomenal  growth  of  our 
titlUjcatlon  of  Ita  mineral  products, 
have  advanced  our  country  to  the 
occupies  amon^  the  nations  of  the 
and  capital  are  required  to  develop 
aaaerted  that  more  than  one-half  of 
States,  directly  or  Indirectly,  has  resulted 
utlUzatton  of  our  mineral  resources 
moet  important  Industry,  but  it  win 
Xarjfest  indtistry  \z  that  of  mining 
two-thirds  of  the  counties  In  all 
and  Important  for  the  economic  and 
country. 

Though  agriculture  la  the  most  1 
5  years  1924  to  1928.  inclusive,  the 
mtnerala  were  six  times  as  great  as 
and  It  la  worthy  of  note.  In  passing, 
to  the  mining  industry  In  all  of  Its 
fraction  of  the  subsidies  and  benefit  i 
ducera  from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  it  is  conceded  that  more 
rwrtly  or  indirectly  dependent  for  th^lr 
tlon  and  processing  of  mineral 
mate  the   multitudinous  uses  to  wli 
Mother  Earth  have  been  put.  but  It 
almost   every   field   of   human   activity 
modem-day  civilization.     The  slightest 
mont   dubious  of  the  magnitude  of 
hundreds  of  minerals  which  are  ut 
manufacture  In  the  production  of 
Ing  from  the  genius  and  abUity  of 

Thp  capital  investment  in  the 
exceeds  $20,000,000,000.  and  the  ann 
18   between  $5,000,000,000  and   •6.00< 
that  the  products  of  mines.  Includl  ig 
than   M   percent  of  the  tonnage   ol 
class  I  railromda  during  recent  years 
the   freight   resulting   from   smeltei 
buUdlng  products,  such  as  lime.  br4cks. 
tries  are  important  contributors  to 
paid  by  them  amounting  to  seTera 
annually. 

The  address  of  Oovemor  Blood 
this  congress  indicate  the  Important 
only   to   Utah   and   the  Intermountfln 
coun  ry, 

Utah  has  produced  nearly  6.000 
530.000.000  ounces  of  sUver.  about  4|.000 
more  than  6.000.000  000  jwimds  of 
approximately  96.000.000  tons  of 
Without  boasting.  It  may  be  said  t4at 
the  Union.  Is  the  largest  prodticer 
and  lead  production,  fourth  in  zinc, 
coal.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  uiah 
coal,  hydrocarbons.   Iron,  clay,  and 
also  has  unlimited  deposits  of  alunit  i 
county  alone  are  estimated  at  mort 
may  be  said  In  no  spirit  of 
possess  so  great  a  variety  of 
coal   deposits  are  virtually  inexhaustible 
copper  deposits  will  command  the 
thouasoids  of  persons  not  only  for 
The  economic  dependence  of  ~ 
which  the  mining  Industry  has 
tbe  mining  industry  is  reeognlied  bj 
tiKtustrtcs  of  our  country.    ICr 


Agriculture  alone   would   not 

jroud  position   which    it   new 

world.     Ccuxage.  genius,  skill. 

our   mineral   resources.     It   n 

e  total  wealth  of  the  United 

from  the  production  and 

Agriculture,  perhaps,   is  the 

be  conceded  that  the  second 

S^tlstics  show  that  more  than 

produce  minerals,  valuable 

ndustrial  development  of  our 


Olio 


coil 


boastf  tj  Iness 
minei  als 


decades 
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Without  objection,  it  is  so 


portant  Industry,  during  the 

paid  by  the  producers  of 

those  paid  by   agrlculturtsts; 

1hat  the  Federal  contributions 

i^mlflcatlons  were  but  a  small 

derived  by  agricultural  pro- 


han  25  000.000  people  are  di- 

livellhood  upon  the  extrac- 

It  Is  Impossible  to  (Jstl- 

Ich    the   mineral   product*   of 

s  certain  that  they  enter  Into 

and    are    IndLspensabla    to 

reflection  will  convince  the 

mineral   production,  and   the 

llzed  In  nearly  every  field  of 

of  the  commodities  reault- 


indtutrles  of  our  country 

jal  value  of  mineral  products 

.000.000.     It   has   been   state^d 

crude  oil.  amount   'o  more 

revenue   freight   handled   by 

These  figures  do  not  include 

refineries,    and    the    various 

etc.     The  mineral  inflxis- 

Federal  revenues,  the  taxes 

hundred  millions  of  dollars 


ttie 


Mayor  Erwln  and  others  at 

of  the  mining  Industry  not 

States   but   to   the   entire 


lead 


ounces  of  gold,  more  than 

.000.000  pounds  of  copper. 

525.000.000  pounds  of  tine. 

and  7.000.000  tons  of  coke. 

Utah,  among  the  States  of 

silver,  the  second  In  copper 

sixth  in  gold,  and  twelfth  m 

has  extensive  deposits  of 

many  other   nonmetalllcs.     It 

and  oil  shales,  which,  in  one 

than  96.159.000.000  tons,     It 

that  few,  if  any.  States 

and  precious   metals.     Its 

and  its  lead,  zinc,  and 

(nergles  and  labors  of  tens  of 

but  for  centuries. 

well  as  other  States  In 

large  proportions — upon 

aU  who  are  familiar  wlthi  the 

and  otiier  specialists  in 


Va&cergrlft 


ecoiicmic  and  ccvernmental  research  In  their  report  >f  1931  -ub- 
mif.ed  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  more  than  47  percent  of  the 
population  of  Utah  is  dependent  on  metal  mining,  17l'2  percent 
on  igriculture.  13  45  percent  on  transportation,  10  66  percent  on 
mai.ufacturing.  9  08  percent  on  coal  mining,  and  the  remaining 
2  42  percent  represents  those  dependent  upon  the  distribution  of 
commodities, 

MINING    RETAKDFD    BT    CFRTMN    FZATXTRTS   OF    l.ECISL.^TION 

In  View  of  the  importance  of  the  mining  indii-stry  tn  the  entire 
country  and  to  practically  every  industry,  Ju.stlce  demands  that  it 
shall  receive  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  does  not  a.sk  for  subsidies  or  bounties,  but  it  is  entitled 
to  be  free  from  oppressive  legislation  or  unjust  or  unreasonable 
restralnt-s  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  great  industry  is  to  be 
differentiated  from  other  Industries;  there  is  no  reproduction  of 
metallic  minerals,  and  when  removed  from  the  earth,  neither  man 
nor  nature  can  .^cure  replenishment.  It  can  truthfully  be  said 
That  minerals  are  wasting  as.sets;  and  to  the  extent  that  they  con- 
stitute capitAl  as  they  are  removed  from  the  earth,  the  capital  of 
the  producer  Is  diminished.  The  Government  has  not,  in  my 
opinion.  dei»lt  fairly  with  the  mining  industry  in  a  number  of 
paxticuUrs.  especially  in  the  mutter  of  depletion  and  taxation; 
and.  as  I  have  indicated,  factors  which  should  be  con:-ldered  in  tax 
measures  have  been  disregarded,  as  a  result  of  which  the  mining 
inci-.stry  has  not  Infrequently  been  penalized.  I  think  it  mu.st  be 
admitted  that  some  congressional  legislation  has  retarded  mining 
development  and  txjrne  oppressively  upon  those  who  earnestly  and, 
indeed,  patriotically  sought  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

SErt."RiTiEs  .\<rv 
In   the   administration  of  the   Securities   Art   there   has  been   a 
lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  concerning,  or  prejudice  against, 
the  ni.ning  mdubtry  and  those  connected  with  the  .same.     Stand- 
ards which  may  properly  be  applicable  to  manufacturing  and  ether 
indu-stnes  and  activities,  but  which  are  foremn  to  and  unrelated  to 
the  n.min^  industry,  have  been  forcibly  applied  to  it.     The  cult  of 
standardmation  has  too  many  devoli-cs,  not  only  in  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Comml.-y^ion  but  in  niiuiy  Fed'jral  and  bureaucratic 
agencies.     The    hazards    :uid    risks    and    well-known    uncertainties 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  mintnt;  industry  have  been 
ignored    and  rules  and  rek;ulations  concerning  the  organization  of 
mining   ccmpanies  and   the   sale  of   their  securities   have    been   so 
drastic  and.  indeed,  in  many  Instances  .so  unreasonable  as  not  only 
to  retard  but  aL-o  to  prevent  the  dcvelopmtnt  of  mineral  proper- 
ties     I'he  piospecior  and  the  operator  have  been  so  hampered  and. 
Indeed,  co«."rced  that  they  have  often  abandoned  mining  enterprises 
which  would  have  met   with  succc.-^s  and   added  to  the  wealth   of 
communities  and  the  Nation  a.s  a  whole.     Many  patient  and  untir- 
ing prospectors  and  courageous  operators  who  have  devoted  years 
of  toil  and  effort  m  desirt.-.  and  mountains  to  discover  hidden  treas- 
ures arc  b*-ing  driven  frmn  the  mlnint;  field.     Obstacles  Interposed 
by  the  Governm-'nt  and  O'vernment  bureaus  have  nnade  it  dlfiQcult 
for   persons   of   lim.ted    means    to   s:  arch    for   and   develop    mineral 
deposits;    and   the   policies  of   the  S«.»curities  Commission   and   the 
attitude  of  banks.  op-.Tating  under  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  have  m  some  m.stances  prevented  the  organi- 
zation of  corporations  fir  mining  purposes  and   the  sale  of  their 
securities 

The  development  of  mining  properties  requires  capital,  and  the 
sale  cf  securities  is  imperative  in  mining  operations.  The  restric- 
tions recently  imposed  upon  mareiiial  .sale.s  operate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  those  of  limited  means,  and  tend  to  force  the  acquisi- 
tion of  securities  of  mining  pnperties  into  the  hands  of  corpo- 
rations of  large  resources  ai.d  individuals  of  wealth  and  Influeuce. 

RE\ENUE    ACT    Oi'    1»3  6 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1936  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  mining 
industry  Every  persc.n  familiar  with  this  industry  knows  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  capital.  The  initial  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  is  due  largely  to  the  energies  of  the  pros- 
pector and  the  small  operator  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  needed  capitiU  to  equip  their  properties  and  to  carry  forward 
their  development 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  form  corporations  In  order  to  obtain 
funds  from  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds  to  carry  forward  their 
enterprises  I  have  indicated  the  difQculties  In  meeting  the  re- 
quirements cf  Government  oriianizaticns;  and  now  under  the  un- 
distributed profits  tax,  additional  obstacles  are  Imposed  by  the 
Government.  If  profits  are  retained,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment IS  laid  upon  them,  and  they  may  not  be  plowed  back 
for  the  development  of  legitimate  enterprises.  Every  person 
fam.lllar  wltli  tlie  mining  indiutry  knows  that  its  development 
largely  depends  upon  the  utilization  of  its  net  profits.  Experience 
demonstrates  that  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  raising 
capital  from  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds,  or  otherwise.  In  order 
to  develop  minin'^  properties;  and  it  tx^r;une  Important,  therefore, 
to  plow  back  substantially  ;^!1  profits  realized  from  their  operations. 
Under  the  undistnbuted-prof.ts  tax.  one-third  of  tlie  net  income 
may  be  taken  by  the  G')vernment.  This  is  an  oppressive  tax  and 
con.stitutes  a  serious  ob,-.tacle  to  mining  development.  It  Is  ac- 
knowledged that  many  m.nmg  enterprises  experience  difficulty  In 
marketing  their  securities  to  obtain  capital  to  expand  and  con- 
tinue operations;  and  due  to  obstacles  lmp«">sed  by  the  Govern- 
ment there  has  resulted  an  abandonment  of  properties  of  value 
and  great  worth;  and  this  has  resulted  in  depriving  many  persons 
of  employment,  the  loss  of  ye:irs  nt  'ml  by  CTirageous  and  adven- 
turesome indivldvials,  and  the  disruption  of  communities. 
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In  manufacturing  Industries  It  Is  recognized  that  their  success- 
ful operation  has  been  in  part  due  to  the  practice  (reccgrnlzed  as 
proper)  of  devoting  net  Income  to  the  development  of  the  same. 
But.  as  I  have  indicated,  the  mining  Industry  should  be  differ- 
entiated from  other  Industries,  because  of  its  speculative  char- 
acter, and  the  hazards  and  risks  wliich  are  inherent  In  the  mining 
Industry  and  which  are  always  present. 

It  has  justly  been  urged  that  the  profits  plowed  back  Into 
mining  enterprises  be  exempted  from  the  undistributed  profits  tax. 
There  are  many  reasons  to  support  this  view:  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  due  consideration  was  given  to  the  effect  of  this  application  of 
the  undistributed  profits  taj;  to  the  mining  Industry. 

DEP-..moN  rssn: 

When  the  next  revenue  ineastire  is  tmder  consideration — and 
that  will  probably  be  during;  the  coming  year — it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  tinjust  and  oppressive  provisions  of  existing  revenue  laws 
which  are  being  applied  to  ;he  mining  Industry  will  be  repealed. 
Certainly,  demands  should  b<'  made  that  unfair  and  discriminatory 
provisions  should  be  eliminated  from  our  revenue  laws;  and  that 
the  provisions  relating  to  depreciation,  obsolescence,  and  deple- 
tion should  be  materially  modified,  because  of  their  unfair  and 
oppressive  character,  as  apphed  to  the  mining  Industry,  However, 
we  may  have  to  fight  strenuously  to  retain  even  the  allowance.-? 
for  depletion  which  are  given  to  mining  companies  under  ex- 
isting law.  In  this  connect:  on  I  wish  to  quote  from  a  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dated  May  29.  1937.  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  contained  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax  Evasion   and  Avoidance; 

PEKCKNTAGE    DEPLETTION 

"This  is  perhaps  the  most  glaring  loophole  In  our  present  reve- 
nue law.  Since  1928  large  oil  and  mining  corporations  have 
been  entitled  to  deduct  fron  5  to  27' 2  percent  of  their  gross  in- 
come as  an  allowance  for  the  depletion  of  their  mines  or  wells, 
and  the  deduction  may  bo  taken  even  though  the  cost  of  the 
property  has  been  complctcl/  recovered.  Thus  In  1936  one  min- 
ing company  deducted  nearly  $3,000,000  under  this  provision, 
although  it  had  already  completely  recovered  the  cost  of  its 
property, 

"The  amount  of  the  deduction  was  a  sheer  gift  from  the  United 
States  to  thLs  taxpayer  and  its  stockholders,  and  the  revenue  that 
we  lost  thereby  was  $818,000  Similar  annual  lorjses  cf  revenue  in 
th"  casos  of  a  few  other  tyr  leal  companies  are  $584,000.  $557  000 
♦512,000,  $272,000.  $267,000.  <202.000,  and  $152  000.  The  estimated 
annual  los.s  .,  t  revenue  due  tc  this  source  alone  is  about  $75,000,000. 
I  recommended  In  1933  that  this  provision  be  eliminated,  but 
nothing  was  done  at  that  time;  and  it  has  since  remained  un- 
changed " 

Tills  position  taken  by  the  Treasury  falls  to  recognize  the  true 
conditions  of  the  raining  industry.  It  seems  to  me  that  Jiistlce 
demands  that  allowances  she  uld  be  made  for  depletion  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  and  should  not  under  any  circumstances  be  considered 
as  subsidies  or  privileges  wh  ch  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  will  of 
any  particular  administration.  Even  the  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  in  relation  to  depletion  are  not  sulQclently  liberal  and 
are  therefore  unjust;  they  were  designed  to  provide  mining  com- 
panies some  relief  for  the  w£.fiting  of  their  capital,  but  cannot,  in 
any  sense,  be  regarded  as  grar.ting  a  subsidy  or  a  bonus.  Obviously 
mineral  deposits  are  capital,  ind  as  they  are  withdrawn,  there  is  a 
pro  tanto  destruction  of  capital;  and  it  is  likewise  true,  in  part  at 
least,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  obsolescence. 

The  miraculous  mechanical  changes  that  are  taking  place  In  the 
mining  Industry  demand  the  annual  scrapping  of  costly  machinery 
to  meet  the  technological  developnients  in  the  industry.  This 
results  in  increased  capitalistic  destruction,  and  compels  further 
capitalistic  investments  to  meet  the  situation.  Yet,  because  of  the 
unfamiliarlty  of  many  of  cur  tax  administrators  with  mining 
problems  and  mining  conditions,  It  is  necessary  to  be  prepared 
at  all  times  to  show  the  tru?  facts  and  actual  conditions  of  this 
most  important  Indu.^try.  'KThlle  this  recommendation  of  the 
Treasury  was  not  acted  upon  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  was 
merely  deferred,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  pressed  upon  us  in 
connection  with  proposed  Icjislalion  in  1930. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  attempts  made  from  time  to  time  to 
take  away  the  exemption  which  has  been  in  the  revenue  acts  ever 
since  1916  of  dividends  paid  cut  of  pre-March  1.  1913.  appreciation 
of  earnings.  To  eliminate  this  exemption  would  seriously  penalize 
many  of  our  mining  companes  which  have  not  been  able  to  dLs- 
trlbute  profits  which  represent  appreciation  In  value  of  their 
properties  accruing  prior  to  March  1.  1913. 

The  stamp-tax  provisions  of  existmg  law  al.so  discriminate 
harshly  against  mining  companies.  In  the  case  of  sales  of  stock 
of  no  par  value,  the  tax  is  computed  at  4  cents  per  share, 
whereas  In  the  case  of  stock  with  a  par  value  the  tax  is  not  com- 
puted upon  the  share,  but  u]X)n  the  certificate,  which  may  repre- 
sent a  great  many  shares,  and  therefore  be  much  less.  As  many 
mining  stocks  are  of  no  par  vilue,  and  sell  for  very  small  amounts, 
the  tax  in  some  Instances  is  greater  than  the  actual  sales  price 
of  the  stock  itself  I  feel  that  this  is  a  condition  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  remedied  by  the  Congress. 

REVEITCB    ACT    OF    ItST 

In  our  recent  revenue  act  (the  Revenue  Act  of  1837),  in  a  laud- 
able effort  to  Impose  restricticns  upon  tax  dodgers  and  tax  evaders, 
I  feel  we  went  too  far  In  our  legislative  provisions  dealing  with 
this  subject,  for,  as  written,  many  of  these  very  strict  provisions 


Will  affect  not  only  the  tax  dodeers  and  the  tax  evnders,  but  many 
of  our  mining  corporations  enga+'ed  m  leguimate  and  lieneluial 
activities.  I  refer  especially  to  the  provisions  of  the  Reveinu-  Act 
of  1937  imposing  a  flat  75-ix'rcent  rite  upon  personal  holo.mc 
companies.  Many  of  our  5m."ill  mining  companies  wliuh  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  development  of  our  State,  as  well  as 
our  country,  may  fall  wltliin  this  arbitrary  dellnition  of  jx-rsonal 
holding  companies  as  defined  in  our  revenue  act,  and  will  be 
subject  to  this  75-perrent  rate  upon  the  earnlncs  necessary  to  be 
retained   for   the  development   of   their   enterprl.ses. 

There  are  inequities  m  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
capital -stock  tax  and  profits  tax  which  should  be  remedied  '  Under 
existmg  law  a  corporation  may  declare  an  original  value  of  its 
capital  stock  which  is  largely  fixed  by  an  estimation  of  future 
expected  profits  In  particularly  hazardous  euterprl.ses.  euch  as 
mining,  it  Ls  impossible  to  predict  prohts  over  a  seriis  uf  years, 
and  to  do  so  penalizes  mining  compames  In  a  very  unjust  m.mner. 
To  force  the  m.ining  industry  to  be  bound  bv  a  value  declared  in 
a  given  year  cannot  be  defended,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  con- 
tended that  corporations  should  be  permitted  to  declare  their  value 
for  capital-stock  taj.  purposes  at  least  on  a  biannual  basis. 
I'NDisTTjBtrrED-rROFrrs  tax 

With  respect  to  the  undistributed-profits  tax,  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  modified  if  not  repealed,  I  was  opposed  to  It.  bohrvlii!,' 
that  it  would  prove  injurious  to  bu.«;:ness,  to  emplovees  n.'^  well  as 
employers,  and  would  fail  to  produce  revenue  Ju.stifying  Its  enact- 
ment. It  certainly  ha.-:  a  tendency  to  encourage  monopolief-  and 
prevent  new  enterprises  and  small  businesses  from  sprtnelng  up 
For  example,  corporations  which  had  large  svirpluse.s  when  this  act 
was  enacted  may.  by  distributine  dividends  out  of  these  accumu- 
lated surpluses,  pay  mu'h  less  tax  on  their  current  earniutiP  than 
the  smaller  corporations  which  have  no  accumulated  surplus  to 
distribute  end  need  all  of  their  current  earnings  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  bu.'^:n».ss  Then,  again,  the  tax  is  unfair  in  that  it 
discourages,  and  in  sonv^  instances  wholly  prevents,  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  curplus  which  is  needed  for  rainy  davs  and  times  of 
depression. 

However.  I  am  not  such  an  optimist  that  I  believe  Uiis  tax  can 
be  entirely  removed  from  the  sUlute  books.  I  feel  that  we 
should  face  the  situation  squarely  and  attempt  to  remove  as 
many  of  its  inequit.es  as  possible  by  making  amendments  to  it. 
For  that  reason  at  the  last  setsiou  of  Congress  I  lntr<  duced 
several  bills  to  mitigate  some  of  the  evils  of  the  tax  which  would 
permit  corporations  to  set  aside  a  reasonable  amount  ot  their 
earnings  for  plant  expan.sion,  the  development  of  business  enter- 
prises, and  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  plant  and  machinery. 
My  measures  would  al.so  permit  these  corporations  to  set  aside 
a  certain  amount  of  their  earnings  for  the  payment  of  thdr  debts 
The  relief  provisions  of  the  present  undistributed-profits  tax  are 
entirely  inadequate  and,  as  construed  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
practically  prohibit  corporations  from  getting  any  relief  at  all  for 
tlic  payment  of  debts. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  possibility  that  the  undistributed-profits 
tax  may  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  Th.s  was 
one  of  the  reasons  whv  I  opposed  the  provisionii  of  the  Hou-se 
bill,  which  abandoned  the  system  of  imposing  any  normal  lux  on 
corporations  whatever  for  a  plan  not  tested  and  uncertain  as  to 
its  results.  In  other  words,  it  threw  away  a  certainty  f^r  an 
uncerta.nty  and  entered  an  experimental  field  when  revenues 
were  most  needed  to  meet  the  enormous  expenditures  of  the 
Government 

Permit  me  to  suggest  an  argument  against  the  validity  of  this 
tax.  As  is  known  by  all,  the  income  tax  is  based  upon  the  receipt 
of  Income.  Yet  under  the  undistributed -profit.s  tiix  two  corpora- 
tions may  receive  exactly  the  .same  amount  of  income  and  yet  be 
forced  to  pay  a  different  amount  In  tax  because  of  their  disTX)«l- 
tion  of  the  Income  after  they  receive  it.  Certainly  after  income 
has  been  received  by  a  corporation  it  sheds  Its  Income  shell  and 
becomes  capital.  To  tax  corporations  receiving  the  same  amount 
of  income  on  a  different  basis  seems  to  me  to  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious  and  in  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. LiX'king  at  the  question  squarely,  the  effwt  of  the  ts.x 
is  to  force  corporations  to  distribute  their  earnings,  although  this 
Is  a  matter  over  which  the  Federal  Government  has  no  control. 

It  certainly  seems  arbitrary  to  force  one  corporation  to  pay  s 
higher  tax  on  the  same  amount  cf  income  a«  that  received  by  a 
rival  corporation  because  the  first  corporation  needs  its  earnings 
In  Its  business  and  for  that  rea.son  does  not  distribute  them, 
whereas  Its  more  fortunate  rival  does  not  need  the  earning*^  in  Its 
business  and  therefore  does  distribute  them.  By  such  a  tax,  are 
we  not  penalizlns  the  l^ss  pro6i>erous  corporations  and  offering  a 
bonus  to  the  wealthy  ones? 

In  conclu-sion  of  this  d..:cirs!on  of  the  undistributed-profits 
tax.  I  wish  to  quote  a  statement  by  William  F.  Hamilton,  of  the 
New  York  and  Connecticut  bars,  appearing  m  the  September  3, 
1937,  edition  of  the  Annalist: 

••Economin."-  have  studied  the  tax  on  undistributed  profits  and 
found  that  it  does  not  remove  fundamental  Inequalities  in  tax- 
ation, since  It  is  inequitable  in  Itself;  that  it  is  not  effective  as 
a  business  stabilizer,  not  Justifiable  as  an  instrument  of  reform, 
penalizing  the  small  as  well  as  the  large,  good  as  well  as  the 
bad  corporations:  and  is  uncertain  from  the  standpoint  of  reve- 
nue, as  its  probable  yield  may  not  be  estimated.  High  rates, 
moreover,  are  deemed  disadvantageous,  as  they  eventually  result 
in  the  drying  up  of  future  sources  of  revenue. 
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•W*'  submit  that.  Insofar  as  the 
r»^'jlatji--n    and   refomn   are    tncompat^bli 
distnbuted-proflts    tax    might    be    e 
measure   w:th   a  moderate   flat   rate 
held    aa   corstitutlonal.   but   the 
fare     T:thcut    other   evidence,    to    be 
sphere  where  Congress  has  no  power 
to  rf-tain  the  corporation  aa  a 
und'itr'.buted-prcflts    tax    should    be 
bets     or    so    modified    as    to    make 
and  not  a  reform  meastire." 

This  view  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Is  In 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  w 
Btitute  for  the  House  bUl  relating  to 
a  flat  tax  of  7  percent      It  was  the  v|ew 
7-percent  surtax  upon  Incomes 
sufficient  to   induce  corporations   to 
pavment  and  at  the  same  time  perml 
able  amount  of  their  surpluses  for  tlijelr 

Corporations   are  not  only  subject 
by  th<«  Federal  Goyemment,  but  are 
Imposed   by  the  States.     The 
slight  consideration  of  corporate  debt^ 
an   oppressive    burden,   and    In  many 
lUiuecl   development       I    have   hereto 
m  the  exactions  of   the  Government 
velopment   and   led   to   unwise   Govern 
provident    expenditures:    and    new 
imposed    and    many    fields    explored 
additional  revenue      Various  forms 
sorted   to,   some  of  which   are   unsoujid 
industry  and  to  the  people 

In    1933   more   than  34  percent   of 
Government  was  paid   by  corp>oratic 
capital-stock  and  excess-profits  taxei 
profits  tax. 

BtrUC  or  TAXIS   f.vll   TTI-TIM 


with  the  position  taXen 
it  recommended  as  a  sub- 
the  undistributed-profits  tax 
of  the  committee  that  a 
by  corporations  would  be 
materially   increase   dividond 
them  to  set  aside  a  reason- 
business  needs, 
to  several   forms  of  taxation 
ilso  subject  to  the  exactions 
profits    tax.   w.-.tn    but 
and  obligation,s.  corisuiutes 
instances   a  menace   to   ccn- 
re   stated    th.it   the    increase 
has   impeded    industrial    cle- 
ment  experiments    and    Im- 
ffcrms    of    taxation    have    been 
for    the    purpose    of    securing 
excise  taxes   have   been   rc- 
.   'inwise,   and   mjurlousj  to 
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May  I  say   in  passing  that 
always  been  respected   in  levying 
made  that  taxes  should  be  levied 
but  In  order  to  change  and 
llf*.     Society  la  to  be  reorganized, 
this   view,   by   taxation,   even   though 
structlve  of    normal    and   proper   busl 
ment      In   defense  of  heavy  exactlc 
fanciful    picture    Is    painted    that    t 
I  have  heretofore  said  that  this  is 
of  taxes  are  pa&sad  on.  It  must  be 
of  taxes,  whether  levied  by  way  of 
corporate  or  individual   Income, 
and  the  fanners  of  the  country. 
their   own    operations;    they    are 
conserve  wraith,  but  they  do  not 
toll  are  producers  of  wealth,  from 
derived,   and   sooner  or  later  the 
upon  the  backs  of  tollers.  Increase 
reduce  their  wages,  increase  the  cos 
ther  depress  their  wages,  and, 
of  employment. 

I  have  heretofore  stated  that  the 
\M  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  raise 
government,  and  National  and  StaU 
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One  of  the  objectionable 
with  the  question  of  capital  gains 
should  be  materlaUy  nKxlifted.  Lf 
▼ocative  of  controversies  and  has 
It  has  been  an   impediment  to  leg! : 
transactions      It  has  prevented  the 
personal   property,   to   the 
pants  in  the  transactions,  but  to 
most   seriously  affected  sales  and 
ties,  and  to  that  extent  has  deprives  I 
which  would  have  resulted  from  suctt 

Great  Britain,   wiser  than  we,  hai 
obtain  revenue  from  capital  gains 
with    increased    sales   and    multipliejd 
tions  wlU  result  to  the  Treasury 

During  the  last  session  of  Congres^ 
before  the  Finance  Committee  of 
capital  gains.    I  hope  at  the  next 
consideration. 

This  brief  discussion  of  our 
rates  stnne  of  the  serious  problems 
ures.   particularly  those  dealing  w 
Important,  therefore,  that  those 
our  mining  resources  ahotild 
tions  that   are  unavoidably 
•re  under  consideration  by  the 
tant  that  Congress  be  fully  advisee 
ftroblenw  presented   by   the  mining 
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entity  Is  concerned, 
e   with   revenue      An   im- 
purely   as    a    revenue 
might  possibly  be  up- 
measure    appears   on   its 
penal    and    resrulatory    in   a 
If  the  Government  desires 
source  of  revrnue,   the 
removed    from    the    statiote 
without    doubt    a   revenue 


the   ordinary   revenvic   of  the 

upon  whom   were  :mp':iscd 

and  also  the   undlstnbu^ed- 


ON    LABORING    n..\.«S  | 

const ijtutional    .=afetruard=    have    net 
PS.    and    demands    have    be«>n 
t  for  revenue  purp<7ses  onlv, 
our   social    and    mdTisHr.al 
vamped,   and   changed   urldf^r 
it    be    confl-cctory    and    do- 
ne5s   and    indu^-trlal   devel'^p- 
In    the   form   rA   taxes,    the 
rich    alone    pay    the    taxes 
fallacy.     But    if   some   fctrm.s 
needed  that  the  greater  part 
larifT.  excises,  capital  stork;,  or 
ultl|nately  falls  upon  the  *■  rkcrs 
lents  derive  nothine  fl-om 
spendthrifts:    they    may    perbap.^; 
It      Tiiose  who  labor  ar^d 
hich    the   revenues   are    to   be 
hfavy    burdens    of    taxation    fall 
ir  rents,  ai.d  to  that  extent 
of  their  daily  food,  and  fur- 
unfortunately,  often  close  the  dfc>ors 
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sest  'cay  to  deal  with  revenue 
which   means  economies   in 
policies  which  are  sound. 

PXOVISIONS 

of  our  revenue  laws  deals 

^d  losses,  and   in  my  cp.nion 

repealed.     It  has  been  pro- 

In  injustices.     Moreover. 

imate   and   desirable    bujiiaiess 

sale,  not  only  of  real,   but   of 

not  only    of    the    partici- 

Govemment   itself.     It   has 

p^irchases   of  stocks  and   .sedur:- 

the  Government  of  revefiues 

transactions. 

discovered  that  attemptjs   to 

futile.     She  believes  that 

transactions    greater    accre- 


ths 
session 


I  offered  a  bill,  which  Is  now 
Senate,  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
of  Congress  it  will  re<eive 


laws,  in  my  opinion,  tndl- 

^onnected  with  revenue  meas- 

the   mining   Industry.     It  Is 

in  the  development  of 

themselves  with  the  ques- 

wben  revenue   meastires 

Govemment.     It  is  Impor- 

of  the  peculiar  and  unusual 

Industry,  and   which   be<}ome 

nth  the  enactment  of  revenue 


PREVZNTION   OF    KKD   PTTNISHMENT    FOR    LYNCHING 

Mr.  WAGNER.  NL-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  m  the  Record  an  article  which  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Nation,  a  very  well-known  magazine, 
written  by  Mr.  Vir?inii:s  Dabney,  of  the  famous  old  southern 
family  of  Dabneys.  Mr.  Dabney  himself  is  a  very  distin- 
guished ed:tcr.  He  is  now  the  editor  of  the  Times -Dispatch, 
cf  Richmond,  Va.  The  article  favors  the  antilynching  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  V.^.v  Ntrv's] 
and  mvs.  If.     I  a.-^k  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  I  object.  I  think  the  article  ought  to 
be  printed  m  the  Nation  first,  and  not  bo  plagiarized  and 
stolen  and  put  m  the  Congressional  Record  m  advance  of 
its  publication  in  the  Nation.     That  is  why  I  object. 

Mr.  WAGNER  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
a.sk:ng  any  Senator  to  withdraw  any  objection;  but  the 
request  I  made  a  moment  ago  to  have  an  article  printed  In 
the  Rfcord  was  made  with  the  consent  of  both  the  author 
and  the  inaga7..ne  in  which  it  is  to  be  published. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Objection  is  made. 

order  of  business 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Record 
may  conta:n  the  statement,  as  well  as  that  it  may  be  heard 
by  the  Senators  present,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  contem- 
plated that  jnmediately  upon  reconvening  tomorrow  we  shall 
lay  aside  the  pending  motion  and  take  up  the  farm  bill  for 
consideration,  and  proceed  with  it  until  it  is  concluded. 

Under  the  order  heretofore  made  at  the  last  .session,  auto- 
mancally  the  antilynching  bill  will  become  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  S:nate.  without  motion,  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  farm  bill.  In  order  that 
we  may  immediately  proceed  tomorrow  to  con.sider  the  agri- 
cultural bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  W.agner  I  will  withdraw  his  motion.  That 
carnot  be  done  today,  however.  b»:'cause  the  farm  bill  must 
lie  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CONNALLY      Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr    BARKLEY      Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  In  connection  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  Just  said.  I  desire  to  serve  notice  that  we 
shall  resist  any  interpretation  of  the  action  at  the  last  session 
as  automatically  bringing  up  the  so-called  lynching  bill  after 
the  consideration  of  the  farm  bill.  That  agreement  and  un- 
der.^tandmg  have  been  repudiated  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
antilynching  measure  on  the  fl(X)r  of  the  Senate;  and  we 
shall  re.'^ort  to  whatever  parliamentary  or  other  maneuvers 
,  are  nece.^san,-  to  prevent  that  action. 
I       Mr.  BARKLEY.    Be  that  as  it  may.  we  propose  to  go  on 

with  the  farm  bill  tomorrow 
'       Mr  CONNALLY     I  am  agreeable  to  that. 

Mr.  KING      Mr    President 

Mr  BARKLEY  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  KING.  I  inquire  whether  I  correctly  understood  the 
Senator,  namely,  that  automatically  tomorrow  we  shall  pro- 
ceed with  the  farm  bill,  setting  a.side  the  motion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "^o-called  antilj'nchmg  bill? 
i  Mr.  BARKLEY  No.  I  did  not  say  "automatically."  I  said 
that  it  IS  our  purpose  to  proceed  with  the  farm  bill  tomorrow, 
which,  of  course,  wdl  have  to  be  done  upon  motion,  and  that 
motion  will  have  to  be  carried  by  a  majority  cf  the  Senate; 
but,  looking  to  that  motion,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  as 
was  our  understanding  from  the  beginning,  will  withdraw 
the  motion  now  pending,  in  order  that  a  motion  may  be  made 
to  consider  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  KING.  Suppose  objection  should  be  made  to  the 
withdrawal  of  that  motion,  and  the  Senate  or  Senators  should 
elect  to  proceed  with  a  di.^cussion  of  the  antih-nching  bill. 
Would  there  be  any  possibility  of  preventing  tnaf 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Any  Member  may  withdraw  his  own  mo- 
tion at  any  tune  without  the  consent  of  any  other  Member. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Chair  will  state  that 
the  matter  may  be  resolved  in  either  of  two  ways;  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  may  withdraw  his  motion,  or  a  motion 
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may  be  made  to  table  his  motion:  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  should  desire  to  proceed  with  the  farm  bill,  they  would 
vote  to  table  the  motion. 

Mr.  KING.  If  I  may  be  pardoned,  that  is  a  matter  which 
would  permit  debate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  motion  to  table  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr,  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  wHl  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  The  Senator  said  that  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  fan^i  bill 
the  antil.vnching  bill  would  come  up.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  it  would  come  up  in  advance  of  the  three  ether 
measures  which  the  President  has  recommended  for  special 
consideration  at  this  special  session  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  was  placing  my  own  interpretation  on 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  entered  into  at  the  lai^t 
session,  which  I  think  is  the  proper  interpretation,  that  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  farm  bill, 
whether  its  consideration  is  concluded  in  any  possible  extra 
session  or  in  the  regular  session  in  January,  automatically 
Uic  antiljTiching  bill  will  become  the  unfini?hed  business  of 
the  Senate,  without  motion.  That  is  my  interpretation  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  that  was  my  object 
In  propo.-ing  the  unanim.ous-conscnt  agreement  at  the  tinie, 
to  which  no  Senator  objected. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Then  the  antilj-nching  bill  would  come 
ahead  of  the  other  three  bills  which  the  Piasident  called 
this  e.xtra  st  s.-ion  for  the  purpose  of  considering' 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY,     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WAG?»JER,  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  of 
course,  agi-ee  with  the  intei-pr-'-tation  placed  upon  the  imani- 
Dious-coiLsent  agreem^^nt  by  th--  majority  leader:  and  I  did 
not  think  there  was  any  question  about  the  antilynching  bill 
cominR  up  nutomaiically  after  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  tlie  agricultural  bill. 

It  is  with  that  understanding,  of  course,  that  I  am  pro- 
posing to  withdraw  my  motion,  so  as  to  keep  my  part  of  the 
agreement  stated  at  the  time  I  made  the  motion.  P.-ihaps  I 
Will  wait  until  tomorrow,  and  will  then  ask  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair  upon  tiiat  question. 

Mr.  BARIvLEY.  I  was  merely  giving  notice  to  the  Senate 
of  what  might  be  expected  torhorrow.  I  did  not  anticipate 
any  controversy  about  the  interpretation  of  the  agreement. 
or  about  whether  a  Senator  could  withdraw  his  own  motion! 
I  felt  that  the  Senate  ought  to  be  on  notice  as  ix>  what  we 
expect  to  do  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ain  in  entire  accord  with 
the  \1ews  expressed  by  the  eminent  leader  on  the  Demo- 
ci-atic  side.  It  is  my  judgment  that  tomorrow  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  might  well  be  propounded  in  order  to  determine 
the  question  before  any  action  is  taken  regarding  the  farm 
biU. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  parlia- 
nieniary  inquiry  involved. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  a  parliamentary 
question  could  be  propounded  to  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
tcmorrLW  that  would  determine  the  proper  construction  to 
be  placed  upon  the  unanimotis-consent  agreement.  Tnat 
could  only  come  tomorrow,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and 
not  today,  naturally, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  the  parliamentary  inquiry  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  unanimotis-consent  agreement 
might  not  come  until  the  farm  bill  is  out  of  the  way  on  the 
que.~t;on  as  to  whether  the  antilynching  bill  automatically 
would  come  before  the  Senate.  But  I  should  like  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  now,  whether  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  can  withdraw  his  motion,  now  pending,  without  the 
consent  of  any  other  Senator? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  that  be  can. 


Mr.  W.AGNER.  Mr,  President,  may  I  ask  t!ie  leader  cr.  th-- 
other  side,  who  has  just  addressed  the  Chan-,  whether  lus 
interpn  ta'ion  is  not  exactly  like  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  :h(^  a---:  eminent  by  the  majority  1*  ader? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  stated  so  a  moment  ago.  Unquestion- 
ably, from  the  understanding  we  had.  and  the  view  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  to  the  action  cf  the  Sen- 
ate, whenever  we  dispose  of  the  farm  bill,  automatically, 
without  motion,  the  unfinished  business  will  be  nothing  less 
or  more  or  other  than  the  antilynching  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Prasident.  Senators  speak  of  an 
agreement  had  at  the  last  session.  That  agrf-ement  was 
that  tlie  antilynching  bill  would  come  up  after  the  farm 
bill,  and  not  before  it,  according  to  the  interpr.-iation  of 
Senators,  yet  Senators  stand  on  this  floor  and  repudiate  tiiat 
agreement,  and  want  to  have  the  antilj-nching  bill  brought 
up  before  the  farm  bill,  not  in  accoi-dance  with  the  agree- 
ment. If  the  agreement  was  to  have  the  antilynching  bill 
follow  the  farm  bill,  I  want  to  know  why  Senators  did  not 
adhere  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  If  I  may  answer  the  question.  I  will  say 
to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  speaks  for  it.se!f.  The  fact  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  made  an  unsucces.sful  effort  to  have  the 
antilynching  bill  taken  up  in  advance  of  the  farm  bJi  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  vahdity  of  the  agrtK^rnent  made  at 
the  last  session, 

Mr.  CONTJALLY.  But  I  am  asking  why  Senators  who 
make  an  ag-eement  do  not  observe  Uic  agTee:nent,  and  h:ue 
the  bill  taken  up  after  the  farm  bill,  not  seek  to  have  it  tak-n 
up  out  of  order,  at  another  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  we  have  to  consider  afrr.r- 
mcnts  m.adc  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  not  individual 
interpretations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  What  is  the  pleasure  of 
the  Senate? 

EXEcurrvE  session 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.'^ideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  SHEPPARD,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  AfTairs, 
reported  favorably  numerous  nominations  of  sundry  officers 
for  appointment  and  appointment  by  transfer  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  and  also  in  the  Philippine  Scouts. 

Mr.  McPCELLAR.  from  the  Committee  en  Post  Offices  and 
Pest  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry 
postmasters. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  reports  will  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar.  Are  there  other  reports  of  com- 
mittees?   If  not,  the  calendar  is  in  order. 

army  nobctnations 

Mr.  SIIEPPARD.  Mr,  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
m.ittee  on  Military  Affairs  I  reported  today  quite  a  large 
number  of  routine  military  nominations,  practically  all  of 
them  having  been  made  during  the  recent  recess.  To  save 
the  expense  of  duplication  in  printing  them  in  the  calendar 
and  in  the  Record,  I  ask  that  the  nominations  be  confirmed 
en  bloc  at  this  time  and  that  the  President  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none:  the  nominations  are  confirmed,  and  the 
President  will  be  notified. 

The  Chau-  is  informed  that  there  are  no  nominations  on 
the  calendar. 

RECESS 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4  o'clock  and  34  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, November  23,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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CONPIRMAT  ONS 


dONGRESSIONAL 


Executive  nominaticms  confirmed 
ilegislattve  day  of 


l\f  the  Senate  November  22 
Novenber  16),  1937 


m    THB 


be 


Apponmcnrrs 

Col.  Allen  Wyant  Gullion  to 
with  the  rank  of  major  general. 

Col.  Julian  Larcombe  Schley 
with  the  rank  of  major  general. 

Col.  Joseph  Oswald  Mauborgne 
with  the  rank  of  major  general. 

Col.  Walter  Evans  Prosser  to  be 


lECTTLAR  Army  | 

Judge  Advocate  General 


ijp  be  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  be  Chief  Signal  Officer 
brigadier  general. 


TOCPOKAKT  KAKK  IH  TSZ  AIK  CORPS 

To  be  color  els 


colonels 
AHhur  Edmund  Easterbrook 
"\«  amer  Beardsley  Gates 


John  Chilton  McDonnell 
Roy  Messlck  Jones 

To  be  lieutenant 

Lester  Thomas  Miller 
Arthur  Bee  McDaniel 
Pnmcls  Murray  Brady  Iija  Clarence  Eaker 

To  be  majlprs 
Jack  Greer 
Guy  Klrksey 

Thomas  Herbert  Chaixnan 
John  Michael  McDonnell 
Angler  Hobbs  Poster 


Harry  Hobson  Mills 
Edwin  Sullivan 
John  Rajrmond  Dnimm 
Oliver  Kendall  Robbins 
John  Raglan  Glascock 
Charles  Gage  Brenneman 
George  Vardeman  McPike 
George  Good  Cressey 
ClarCTice  Edgar  Criimrine 
Russell  Hay  Cooper 
Ray  L.  Owens 
John  Sherman  Gullet 
Henry  Guy  Woodward 
John  Ross  Morgan 
Roscoe  Caleb  Wriston 
Charles  Edwin  Thomas,  Jr 
James  Bumer  Jordan 
James  Cole  Shively 
James  Culver  Cluck 
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V  'illiam  Noel  Amis 
E  arold  Hibbard  Carr 
F  ufus  Benjamin  Davidson 
Stanton  Thomas  Smith 
Evers  Abbey 
Joseph  Popenjoy  Bailey 
C  larence  F*rost  Horton      I 
laymond  Rudolph  Brown 
■V  nUiam  John  McKieman,  Jr. 
I  dwin  Ray  McReynolds 
I>avid  Glenn  Lingle 
liobert  Morris  Webster 
£  igmund  Franklin  Landers 
llilo  Neil  Clark 
Harrison  Gage  Crocker   i 
ifred  Schramm  | 

esse  Anthony  Madarasa 
Idward  Morris  Robbins 
.  ack  Clemens  Hodgson 
Stanley  Milward  Umsiead 
.  ames  Weston  Kammond 
(Hiarles  Backes 
]  lay  Guy  Harris 
]  ^ardce  Martin 

CORPS   or   KNGINZERS 

To  be  second  lirutenants 


Allan  A.  Blatherwlck 
William  George  Van  Allen 
Jack  Alban  Gibbs 
Ernest  Cortland  Adams 
Lavonne  Edwin  Cox 
Charles  V.  Ruzek.  Jr. 
Holmes  Fieiding  Troutman 
Ward  Hamilton  Van  Atta 
Henry  Cottrell  Rowland.  Jr. 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

John  Boyd  Coates.  Jr. 
Byron  Edward  Pollock 
William  Donald  Preston 
Winston    Hunter    Vaughan, 

Jr. 
Richard  Patrick  Mason 


a-land  Alfred  Tillman 
. 'Oseph  Anthony  Smedila 
'  ViDiam  Davis  Murphy 
.  'ohn  Allan  McMTison 
'  Valter  Orville  Peale,  Jr. 
,  fohn  Andrew  Allgair 

Fohn  Dean  Holm.  Jr. 

*aul  Henry  Lanphier 

Carl  Harrison  Williams 


)aniel  Joseph  Sheehan 
Claude  Benjamin  White 
.  oseph  Edward  Cannon 

X)nald  Edgar  Carle 
'  liomas  Donald  McCarthy 
,  ames  Bernard  Seaman 


DENTAL   CARPS 

To  be  first  lie%. 

Robert  Donald  Johr^on 
Bernard  Charles  Hammon 
Arthur  Nicholas  Kracht 
Maurice  Cooper  Harlan 
WilLam  Harold  Day 


tenants 

ilartin  Frederick  Sullivan 
jlynn  Bryan  Widner 
lichard  Henry  Camahan 
fames  OTfeil  Mitchell 
harles  Kenneth  Reger 


John  Eusene  Finnegran 
Frrderick  Reuben  Corbin 
FYt  dcrick  Henry  Richardson, 

Jr. 
Hf.nry  Stuart  Carrcll 
Donald  Bl^ss  Lenkerd 
Fra:-.k  Garvey  Bjlton 


George  Henry  Timke.  Jr. 
Clyde  Danford  Oatnian,  Jr. 
James  Shira  Pegg 
Thomas  James  Ha  gen 
William  Brooks  S.mms 
Carlos  Franc Ls  Schuessler 
Marshall  Clerr.mjri  Clerk 

VETERIN.MIY    CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Earl  Goss  K:r.5:don 
John  Kenneth  Allen 

ApporNTMZNTs   BY  TR.^^■s^FR,  IN  THE  Reg-clar  Armt 

TO    ADJUT.\NT    CENER.AL  S    DIP.*5;IMENT 

Capt.  Charles  Carlton  Cavender. 
Capt.  Albert  Gulian  Kelly. 
Capt.  Charles  Raeburr.e  Landrm. 
Capt.  Newton  FarratTit  McCurdey, 
Capt.  Prank  Martin  Smith. 

TO   Qr.^RTEKM.'iSTFK    TOr^FS 

Maj.  Eugene  Peter  Henry  Gempel 
Maj.  Farragur  Ferry  Hill. 
Maj.  Wilbur  Reece  McReynclds. 
Maj.  Norraan  Minus. 
Maj.  Gforge  Coibctr  P:lkm>r:cn. 
Capt.  Robert  Earle  Blair 
Capt.  Harr\'  Grattan  Dcwdcll. 
Capt.  Mark  Chnstian  Nrll. 
Capt.  Jack  Edmund  Rye  oft. 
Capt.  Chaj-les  El:ord  Smith. 
F.rst  Lt.  Charles  Grtene  Calloway. 

TO  FTNVNCE  DEP.\i'.TMENT 

Capt.  Stephen  Bowen  Elkms. 

TO  ordn,\,vc:e  dep.^htmemt 
First  Lt.  Phillips  Waller  .'-■mith. 

TO    SICN.'iL    C03PS 

Capt.  Mauric?  Place  ChadA'ick. 

TO    CHETdlf-M.    W'.F.FiRE    SEPViCE 

Capt.  Thomas  Adiims  Doxey.  Jr. 

TO    FIELl^    y.TILLERY 

R-rst  Lt.  LouLs  Mortimer  dcLiile  drRicmcr. 

TO  Ain  CORPS 

Second  Lt.  John  Knox  Arnold,  Jr. 
Second  Lt.  WaLac^^  Ccnrad  Earrttt. 
Second  Lt.  John  Milton  Barteila. 
Second  Lt.  Fredrick  Bell. 
Second  Lt.  Carl  Kenneth  Bowen.  Jr. 
Second  Lt.  Edward  Lawrence  Pai'soas  Burke. 
Second  Lt.  Richard  Henr>-  Carm.chael. 
Second  Lt.  George  Paul  Champion. 
Second  Lt.  Albert  Patton  Clark,  Jr. 
Second  Lt.  CecJ  Edward  Com.bs. 
Second  Lt.  William  EUerbe  Co^iuston.  Jr. 
Second  Lt.  Laurence  John  Elltrt. 
Second  Lt.  Robert  Dean  Gap^Ti. 
Second  Lt.  Frank  Waiter  Gille.spie. 
Second  Lt.  Carl  Theodjr  Gold':>nbrj-g. 
Second  Lt.  V.'iHiam  Russell  Grch^. 
Second  Lt.  Ernest  Samuel  Holmes,  Jr. 
Second  Lt.  Clark  Lewi.s  Ii.>£m«r. 
Second  Lt.  Seward  WiHiani  Hiil.;.e,  Jr. 
Second  Lt.  William  Wesley  Jones. 
Second  Lt.  John  Richard  Kelly. 
Second  Lt.  William  Levere  Kimball. 
Second  Lt.  W.lLam  Garnett  L<'e.  Jr. 
Second  Lt.  William  Maurice  McBeo. 
Second  Lt.  Charles  Muton  McCorkle. 
Second  Lt.  D^vight  Oliver  MonteiLh. 
Second  Lt.  Joseph  James  Nazzaro. 
Second  Lt.  Conrad  Francis  Nccra-scn. 
Second  Lt.  Carl  Mosby  PaiLs. 
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Second  Lt. 
Second  Lt. 
Second  Lt. 
Second  Lt. 
Second  Lt. 
S'  cond  Lt. 
Second  Lt. 
Second  Lt. 
Second  Lt. 


Turner  Clifton  Rogers. 
Jay  Dean  Rutledge,  Jr. 
Von  Roy  Shores,  Jr. 
Norman  Calvert  Spencer,  Jr. 
Charles  Barnard  Stewart. 
Frederick  Reynolds  Terrell. 
Clintcn  Utterback  True. 
James  Walter  Twaddell,  Jr. 
Clinton  Dermott  Vincent. 
Pkomotions  In  the  Regctlar  Army 
To  be  colonels 


Frank  Keet  Ross,  Field  Artillery. 

Oral  Eugene  Clark.  Infantry. 

Allan  Clay  McBrlde.  Field  Artillery. 

Herman  Kobbe,  Cavalry. 

John  Norton  Reynolds,  Air  Corps. 

Leonard  Craig  Sparks,  Field  Artillery. 

Ruf  us  Foote  Maddux,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

Lincoln  Beaumont  Chambers.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

John  Hale  Stutesman,  Infantry. 

John  Alden  Crane,  Field  Artillery. 

John  Ashley  Warden,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Frank  Melvin  Kennedy,  Air  Corps. 

John  Thomas  Harris,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Tucker,  Infantry. 

Marion  Ogilvie  French,  Infantry. 

Frederick  Almyron  Prince,  Field  Artillery. 

John  Mather.  Ordnance  Department. 

George  William  Carlyle  Whiting,  Infantry. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 
Pay  Brink  Prickett,  Reld  Artillery'. 
Calvin  DcWitt.  Jr.,  Cavalry. 
Lucien  Samuel  Spicer  Berry.  Cavalry. 
Victor  William  Beck  Wales,  Cavalry. 
William  Earl  Chambers.  Infantry. 
Joseph  Merit  Tully,  Cavalry. 
James  deBarth  Walbach,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
Warner  William  Carr,  Infantry. 
Hugh  Mitchell,  Signal  Corps. 
Robert  LeGrow  Walsh,  Air  Corps. 
Richard  Mar  Levy,  Adjutant  General's  Department, 
Thomas  Lyle  Martin,  Infantry. 
Geoffrey  Piescott  Baldwin,  Infantry, 
Kenneth  Macomb  Halpine,  Infantry. 
George  Sidney  Andrew,  Cavalry. 
Roland  Paget  Shugg,  Field  Artillery. 
Ellicott  Hewes  Freeland,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
Spencer  Albert  Townsend.  Cavalry. 
Richard  Clark  Birmingham,  Infantry. 
James  Cornelius  RuddeU,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
Thomas  Green  Peyton,  Cavalry. 
Joseph  Hamilton  Grant,  Infantry. 
Joseph  James  OUare,  Infantry. 
Arthur  Monroe  Ellis,  Infantry. 
Maurice  Levi  Miller,  Infantry. 
Junius  Henry  Houghton,  Air  Corps. 
Abram  Vorhees  Rinearson,  Jr.,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

To  be  majors 

Robert  Jesse  WhaUey,  Infantry,  subject  to  examination 
required  by  law. 

Ira  Robert  Koenig.  Air  Corps. 

Raynor  Garey,  Field  Artillery. 

Harrie  Dean  Whitcomb  Riley,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Philip  Schneeberger,  Air  Corps. 

Leon  Henry  Richmond,  Signal  Corps. 

Victor  Guminski  Schmidt,  Coast  Artillery  Corpfi. 

Fred  Bidwell  Lyle.  Field  Artillery. 

Karl  Shafifner  Axtater,  Air  Corps. 

William  Joseph  Flood,  Air  Corps. 

Charles  Merrill  Savage,\Air  Corps. 

Francis  Dundas  Ross,  Jr.,  Infantry. 

George  Churchill  Kenney,  Air  Corps. 

Bertram  John  Sherry,  Signal  Corps. 


George  Merrill  Palmer,  Air  Corps, 
Charles  Rawiings  Chase.  Cavalry. 

Loren  Francis  Parmiey,  Judge  Advocate  General's  Depart- 
ment. 

Eric  Fletcher  Cress.  Cavalry, 

Ray  Harrison  Green.  Quartermaster  Corps. 

John  Parr  Temple.  Aii-  Corps. 

Hugh  Williamson  Rowan.  Chemical  Warfare  Ser^-icc. 

Rtissell  William  Gkiodyear,  Quartermaster  Corp*. 

Byron  Turner  Burt,  Jr.,  Air  Corps. 

Earle  Gene  Harper,  Air  Corps. 

Philip  Gilstrap  Bruton,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Eugene  Joseph  RtzGerald,  Infantry. 

Edward  Frederick  French,  Signal  Corps. 

Lotha  August  Smith,  Air  Corps. 

Horace  Leland  Porter,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Arthur  Leo  Lavery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

Frank  Marion  Barren,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Paul  Sutphin  Edwards,  Signal  Corps. 

Franz  Joseph  Jonitz,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

William  Valery  Andrews,  Air  Corps. 

Stanton  Hlggins,  Cavalry. 

Redding  Francis  Perry,  Cavalry. 

Walter  Arthur  Metts,  Jr.,  Field  Artillery. 

Frank  Camm,  Reld  Artillery. 

Richard  Oscar  Bassett,  Jr.,  Infantry. 

Percy  Stuart  Lowe,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

Lewis  Alonzo  Murray,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

John  Alfred  Oilman,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

John  Edward  Langley,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Lorenzo  Dow  Macy,  Infantry. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 


William  Alexander  Smith 
George  Earl  Hesner 
Edwin  Leland  Brackney 
Edward  Jones  Strickler 
Frank  William  Pinger 
Aubrey  Kenna  Brown 
Daniel  Currie  Campbell 
Neely  Cornelius  Mashbum 
Charles  Booth  Spruit 
John  Shackelford  Gibson 
John  Dawson  Roswell 

Woodworth 
Lucius  Featherstone  Wright 
Percy  Daniel  Moulton 
Herbert  Hall  Price 
William  Elijah  Moore  Devers 
WilUam  Monroe  White 
Jose  Canellas  Carballelra 
Samuel  Elk  an  Brown 
Clyde  CUfford  Johnston 
Ernest  Farris  Harrison 
Albert  Julius  Treichler 
William  Daniel  Mueller 
Harry  Ainsworth  Clark 
Julius  Girard  Newgord 
Malcolm  Cummings  Grow 
Henry  Mitchell  Van  Hook 
Silas  Walter  Williams 
Ross  Bradley  Bretz 
Clarence  Clinton  Harvey 
Robert  Cornelius  Murphy 
Clyde  Danford  Oatman 
Carroll  Porteous  Price 
Henry  Charles  Johannes 
Earl  Hunter  Perry 
Donald  Ion  Stanton 
Charles  Beresford  Callard 
James  Sutton  Brummette 


Joseph  Hall  Whiteley 
James  Harvey  A."=hcraft 
Clyde  McKay  Beck 
William  Clare  Porter 
David  Ap  Myers 
James  Bliss  Owen 
Milo  Benjamin  Dunning 
Joseph  Sherman  Craig 
Richmond  Favour.  Jr. 
Dennis  William  Sullivan 
Walter  Midklff  Crandall 
John  Michael  Weiss 
Charles  Arthur  Bell 
Lincoln  Frank  Putnam 
Rufus  Leroy  Holt 
John  DuBose  Barnwell 
Everett  LeCompte  Cook 
Ralph  Leslie  Cudiipp 
Virgil  Heath  Cornell 
Gordon  Adams  Clapp 
Joe  Harold  St.  John 
Theo  Wallace  O'Brien 
William  Charle.';  Munly 
Ebner  Holmes  Inmon 
George  William  Rice 
Robert  James  Piatt 
James  Neal  Williams 
Rollo  Preston  Bourbon 
Wesley  Cintra  Cox 
Floyd  Vern  Kilgore 
John  Christopher  Woodland 
Walter  Leslie  Perry 
Harvey  Robinson  Liv(  ~ay 
Raymond  Osborne  Dart 
John  Frank  Licbcrm.=  n 
Brook-s  Collins  Grant 
William  Bell  Fo  ter 
Chauncey  Elmo  Dcvell 


To  be  major 


Walter  Steen  Jensen 
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To  he 

Edward  Alexander  Cleve 
Douglas  Blair  Kendnck.  Jr. 
George  Walter  McCoy,  Jr. 
James  Clark  Van  Valln 
William  Francis  Conway 
Lucius  George  Thomas 
Yhclct  Robert  Hirscbmann 
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captaijis 

John  William  CDonnell 
Fred  B  owenstine  Mowrey 
Huber   Thaddeus  Marshall 
Rober   Denton  Smith 
Wlllia;n  Byrd  Stryker 
Winiaj  a  Langf  ord  Spaulding 


DKHTAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 


•niomas  Mlnyard  Page 
James  Boyle  Harrington 
Earle  Robbins 
Roy  Albert  Stout 
Roy  L.  Bodine 
James  Jay  Weeks 
Thomas  Joseph  Cassidj 
Howard  Austin  HaJe 
Walter  Davis  Vail 
Clement  John  Gaynor 
Walter  Andrew  Rose 
Eugene  Alonzo  Smith 
AlN-in  Ellsworth  Anthony 


Lewis 


Walter  Maly 


Glover  Johns 
Leslie  Dean  Baskin 
Dell  S  txiart  Gray 
William  B.  Stewart 
Roy  F  aymond  Newman 
Boyd  jee  Smith 
Avery  Giles  Holmes 
George  Robert  Kennebeck 
Horacs  Ray  Finley 
Josep  1  Lyon  Boyd 
Richard  Foster  Thompson 
Edwir  St.  Clair  Wren 
Willia  m  Swann  Shuttleworth 


William  Bums  Caldwell 

To  be  captaiTis 
Arthur  Nicholas  Kracht  Roy  iL  Bodine.  Jr 

George  Thomas  Perkins  Geon  e  Farrer  Jeffcott 

VrrZRIHAKY   CORPf 

To  be  colonelM 


George  Henry  Koon 
Darnel  Buchter  Leininger 

To  be  Ueutenant 


colTTiels 


Francois  Hue  K&ii  Reynolds      Seth 

Sawyer  Adelbert  Grover  Josej^i 

Charles  Sears  Williams 

Fred  W.  Shinn 

Philip  Henry  Riedel 

Lrby  Rheuel  Poflard 

Frank  Caldwell  Hershbcrger 

Clifford  Eugene  Pickering 

Prank  Benjamin  Stelnkolk 

Raymond  Randall 

To  be  captaim 

James  Bemhard  Nichols  W 

Albert  Arthur  Roby.  Jr.  Ray 

Daniel  Stevens  Stevenson 


G€or;e 

Jacol 

John 

Samiiel 

Peter 

Ones  5 

John 


mSICAL    ADMINTSTHATrVpt    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Charles  Lawrence  Driacoll 

CH.'U'LAINS 

To  be  chaplains.  United  States  Anny,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel 

John  Ralph  Wright 
Harry  Carleton  Fraser 
John  Oscar  Lindquist 


::.  Dildine 

Hiriam  Domblaser 

Leslie  Caldwell 
Landes  Hartman 
Harold  Kintner 

George  Kielsmeier 
Thomas  Carpenter 
Harry  Dixon,  Jr. 
Wesley  Miner 

Jacob  Rile 


Geor  re 


llliim  Francis  Collins 
Swartley  Hunsberger 


Franc  Connors  Rldeout 
Alfrqd  Cookman  Oliver,  Jr. 

Hall 
Edwird  Lewis  Trett 
Char  les  Cobum  Merrill 


Frank  Meredith  Thompson 
Walter  B.  Zimmerman 
Joseph  Burt  Webster 

To  be  chaplain  unth  the  r^nk  of  major 
Edward  Robert  Martin 

To  be  chaplain  with  the  ra^  of  captain 
Ralph  Emmerson  McCasklll 

Promotion  m  the  Phtltpjink  Scoxtts 

TO  BS   LXXtmNAMT   C^LOMXL 

Rafael  lATToea  Guxia 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  22,  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Jamrs  vShera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  G'Xi.  as  we  wait  at  the  altar  of  prayer,  may  we 
harken  -onto  Thy  word.  The  law  of  the  L-.jrd  is  pe^fec^ 
converting  the  soul;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple;  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing 
the  heart;  the  commandmen's  o!  the  Lord  are  pure,  en- 
hghtening  the  eyes.  We  pray  Thee,  our  Father,  to  let  Thy 
truth  touch  the  energies  o:  our  natures.  Convert  thpm  into 
deep  resolution,  growing  self-control,  industry,  and  devotion 
to  duty.  We  praise  Thee  for  Thy  countless  prondcnces 
which  siive.  shelter,  and  redeem  men.  May  we  dnnk  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Master,  share  IIis  punty.  and  do  good  as  He 
did.  Grant  that  we  may  take  counsel  together  and  walk  in 
this  Chamber  as  brothers.     In  our  Savior's  name.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday.  November  19. 
1937.  wa.s  read  and  approved. 

EXTENSION    OF     REMARK.S 

Mr.  NUvtRicK  a.sked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record. 

EST.\TE  Of  JOITN  F    H.\CKFEI.D 

Mr.  CVL^LLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cail  up  the  conference 
report  en  the  joint  re.H;lution  ^  S.  J.  Res.  67'  conferring  :.uns- 
dicticn  upon  the  Ccuit  of  Claims  to  hear  and  determine  the 
claim  of  the  estate  of  John  F.  Hackfeld.  deceased,  and  a^k 
unanim.ous  consent  that  the  statement  may  t>e  read  m  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  Lhe  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsm? 

There  wa.3  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statem.ent 

The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

rOVTTRENCK    RFprjRT 

The  ciimmlttee  cf  conference  on  the  cUsagreelne;  votes  of  the  two 
Hi~u.-ies  -jn  the  amendmen's  of  the  House  to  ths  Joint  resolution 
iS  J  Ri>^  67 1  corJerr;n^  ju.'isdiction  upon  tho  C-mrX  of  c:aim.s  to 
hf-ar  and  determne  'he  claim  of  the  e.state  of  .Tr.hn  F  Hackfeld, 
deccastv;.  having  met.  after  fuU  ajid  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommeud  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows 

That  he  Senate  recede  from  It."?  di'^'iCT-eement  to  the  amerdm'^nt 
of  '.he  flou.'e  numbered  1,  and  apree  to  th"  same  wrh  an  amend- 
ment as  follows  Res'ore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said  amend- 
ment amended  to  read  a.s  follows  "just  compen.'^.ition.  not  exceeding 
a  stim  xhich  will  represent,  with  the  amo'i.--  already  paid,  -he 
then  trtie  value  of  the  C'  rporate  s'ock.s  and  other  prop)erty  herein- 
after rel erred  to  but  with  ut  any  interest  on  the  same,  including"; 
and  the  Hcu.-o  agree  to  the  same. 

T^.at  'he  S^r.a'e  r^-cede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments o:  the  Hcvise  numbered  2  and  agree  to  the  '■^rr.e. 

Aj.fred   F    BErrTR. 
i  thoma.s  om.ai.iey, 

Ch.'^rle.s  R    Clason. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Tom  CoNNAi-i  t 
'  Wn.i  lAM    H     DintKicn. 

Warrf-N  R    Ai-sn.N. 
Managrrs  on  the  part  o/  lhe  Senate. 

'  ST\TTrMi:NT 

Amendment  No.  1  adopted  by  the  Hou.'^e  !^.rack  out  the  Senate 
provision  for  "Just  compen.'^tlon"  leaving  a.s  referred  to  the  Court 
of  Clam  J  only  the  claim  f  -r  damages  dv.A  io.spos  sustained.  The 
confercrce  comm.lttee  recommends  a  cl^irifying  amendment  to  the 
amendircnt  to  show  that  the  court  .a  authorlz^^d  to  en'er  Judg- 
ment for  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  difference  between  the  amount 
paid  Bjid  the  true  value  of  the  corporate  stocks  or  other  property 
referred  to  In  the  body  of  the  Joint  resolution  and  that  no  Interest 
Is  to  be  aUowed  on  the  amount  awarded 

The  xinference  committee  further  recommend.^  that  House 
ameiKliii«nt  No.  2,  which  provides  that  the  suxX,  shall  be  liisUtuted 
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within  1  year  of  the  enactn.ent  of  the  joint  resolution,  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  as  being  only  a  reasonable  limitation  for  the 
time  of  bringing  siut. 

Alfred   F.   Bctter, 
Thomas  0'Mau.ey. 
Ch-'^rles  R.  Clason. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  Vv-as  laid  on  the  table. 

.^GRIcrLTn  E     .^.ND     THE     TARIFF 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  lor  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yor^c? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  much  chagrined  and 
disturbed  to  read  in  the  jjaper  this  morning  a  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  which  came  out  yes- 
terday. In  this  report  it  s  slated  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  American  people  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  country  have  received  the  ihort  end  of  the  stick  inso- 
far as  international  trade  is  concerned  in  that  the  imports 
during  the  year  1937  will  be  18  percent  larger  than  the 
exports.  It  specially  refers  to  the  fact  that  these  are  com- 
petitive farm  products. 

In  the  face  of  this  statement  of  facts  by  a  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultuie  there  is  continual  propaganda 
sent  out  by  the  administration,  and  especially'  the  State  De- 
partment, trying  to  make  the  fanners  of  this  country  believe 
that  they  have  benefited  by  these  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. In  my  judgment  this  policy  has  been  very  detri- 
mental to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  and  I 
believe  the  best  thing  this  Congress  could  do  at  the  present 
time  would  be  to  take  immediate  steps  to  repeal  the  power 
given  the  President  to  make  such  agreements.  This  would 
be  much  more  effective  and  give  more  immediate  relief  to 
the  American  farmer  thf.n  the  complicated  farm  measure 
that  )s  proposed  by  the  administration  at  the  present  time. 
[Applause.!  I  believe  the  best  thing  this  Congress  can  do 
for  the  farmers  of  the  country  is  to  give  them  the  full  benefit 
of  our  home  market — the  best  in  the  world.  I  am  also 
strongly  opposed  to  the  :ontinual  reduction  of  the  tariffs 
on  farm  products  as  can-icd  out  by  the  State  Department 
in  its  reciprocal  trade  treaties  and  agreements.  If  this  De- 
partment continues  its  present  course  it  \^ill  not  be  long 
before  the  major  proportion  of  our  protection  to  farm  prod- 
uct.s  will  be  wiped  out,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  will 
become  of  the  honest,  hard-working  American  farmer. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  and  Mr.  KNUTSON  rose. 

Mr.  SNELL.     I  do  not  yield. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Sf«aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
prcxieed  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the-e  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Sfieaker.  I  have  seen  the  statements 
in  the  press  to  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Snell]  has  referred. 

The  way  I  Interpret  them,  instead  of  showing  a  very  un- 
healthy situation  in  America,  they  indicate  a  very  healthy 
condition.  In  the  first  pb.ce,  they  show  that  the  American 
people  at  this  time  have  a  buying  power  far  in  excess  of  what 
they  had  3  or  4  or  5  or  6  jrears  ago.  Furthermore,  we  may 
say  in  support  of  this  position  a  great  many  of  these  agri- 
cultural im.ports  are  thlnijs  that  we  do  not  raise  in  this 
country  at  all.    Certainly  a.  great  percentage  of  them. 

I  believe  if  the  matter  is  looked  into  we  will  find  that  the 
American  people  now  have  the  power  to  buy.  and  this  situa- 
tion is  brought  about  not  because  our  agriculture  is  being 
legislated  against,  but  beca'jse  the  American  people  do  have  a 
greater  buj'ing  power. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  be  alone  in  still  beine  one  of  the  "rea- 
sonably low  taritl"  people  m  Cougiess.  but  I  thmk  that  tlie 
prohibitive  protective  tanfl  in  effect  in  this  country  .'^ince  the 
last  tariff  act  was  passed  was  one  of  the  great  contributing 
causes  to  the  debacle  of  1929.  I  believe  it  is  axiomatic,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  when  we  erect  walls  around  this  country  so 
high  that  the  .surplus  products  of  the  remainder  of  the  world 
cannot  come  in  in  a  reasonable  degree  it  piaetically  closes 
automatically  the  ports  of  the  world  against  the  CoMunerce 
of  America  lapp:au.^e'.  because  we  know,  if  our  study  of 
history  and  economics  has  meant  anything  to  u?  that  money 
dof^s  not  cross  the  occan  to  balance  the  trade  of  one  ccuntry 
with  another,  but  it  is  a  case  of  goods  for  goods,  and  they 
have  always  cros.sed  the  ocean  to  balance  tlie  trade  bnween 
this  and  other  countries.  Instead  of  condcn-.p.ing  Secretary 
Hull,  I  believe  that  in  bringing  about  trade  and  commerce 
between  this  and  the  other  nations  he  has  performed  one 
of  the  outstanding  servTces  of  this  gencratirn.  which  will 
make  him  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  "most 
outstanding  Secretaries  of  State  that  ha>  ever  occupied  that 
position.     L  Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  leave  to  extend  miy  remarks  just 
made  I  desire  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  written  by 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  to  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  which 
fortifies  and  justifies  wliat  I  have  just  said: 

OcTOBiK  18,  1937. 
The  Honorable  Arthl'r  Capper. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Capper:  My  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  reports  In  the  press  that  you  propose  to  conduct  what  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "grass-roots  campaign"  against  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program.  It  1.'-  further  reporUd  that  you  denounced 
the  program  as  a  disguised  method  of  "selling  out  the  farmer  for 
the  benefit  of  eastern  manufacturers,"  and  that  In  support  of  this 
statement  you  cited  the  Increase  In  imports  and  decrease  in  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1937,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Assuming  that 
yovi  are  correctly  reported,  I  feel  that  li  is  my' duty,  as  one  charged 
with  a  heavy  official  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  formu- 
laticn  and  execution  of  the  program,  to  bring  to  yotir  attention 
relevant  facts  and  considerations  which,  m  my  opinion,  show  not 
only  that  your  impressions  are  ill-founded  but  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  farmers  ure  about  the  last  frroup  in  the  United  States  which 
should  opp)ose  tlie  program. 

Ever  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  trade -agreements  procram 
there  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time.  In  the  press  and  else- 
where Statements  designed  to  foster  the  belief  that  agricultural 
lnterc,«:ts  are  being  injured.  In  some  cases  these  criticism^  have 
doubtless  been  due  to  misinformation  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  as  to  the  facts  of  the  situation.  Much  of  the 
time,  however,  the  circumstances  attending  their  dissemination 
are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  a  deliberate  Intent  to  alienate 
public,  and  particularly  farm,  support  by  means  of  an  incomplete 
and  biased  presentation  of  trade  figures.  As  a  result  of  such  dis- 
tortions of  statistics  by  opponents  of  the  trade-agreement*  pro- 
gram many  persons  who  have  sincerely  at  heart  both  the  eeneral 
pviblic  interest  and  the  welfare  of  tlie  farming  population,  but 
who  are  unable  to  devote  much  of  their  time  to  a  study  of  the 
complex  facts  concernlrvg  trade  agreements  are  likely  to  t)e  seri- 
ously misled 

The  gist  of  the  argument  of  those  who  contend  that  agriculture 
has  been  ".sold  out"  appears  to  be  somewhat  a.'-  follows;  (1)  That 
Imports  of  agnctiltural  products  are  unduly  large  and  have  been 
increasing  rapidly  to  the  great  detriment  of  t!ie  farmers;  (2)  that 
trade  agreements  are  in  large  measure  responsible  for  this  allegedly 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs;  and  (3)  that  the  trade  at^reeme nts 
have  been  ineffective  as  a  mean^  of  expanding  outlets  for  farm 
products.  The  evidence  comm.only  cited  in  support  of  these 
propositions  contalrus  just  enough  admixture  of  partial  fact,  or  of 
half  truths  with  misleading  implications,  to  convey.  In  a  m.oet 
Insidious  manner,  what  are  essentially  complete  untruths  con- 
cernlrvg this  whoie  Situation.  An  examination  of  the  outstanding 
facts  with  rtft.'-enco  to  the  character  and  trend  of  our  imports  and 
exports  of  farm  produrus.  and  of  the  role  played  by  trade  agree- 
ments, will  show  that  this  is  the  case. 

Before  going  into  these  facts,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  prices  alone  furnish  strong  prestimptive  evidence  that 
there  Ls  something  radically  wrong  with  any  theory  which  says  that 
the  tariff  and  other  policies  of  this  administration  affecting  ajjri- 
cvUture  have  been  dctrunental  to  the  int/"-ests  of  farmers. 

In  1932,  2  years  after  the  enactmeut  of  the  Smoot-Hawiey 
tariff,  the  average  farm  price  of  com  In  the  United  States  was 
28  cents  a  bushel;  In  1936.  it  was  77  cents;  and  for  the  first  8 
months  of  1937,  approximately  tl  a  bushel.  In  1932,  the  average 
larm.  price  oX   wheat  wa«  39   cents  a   bushel,    in  1836,   96   cenu; 
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aod   for  the  flrat   8  months  o*   1937,   »1 
got.   on  the   average,   $3+4   a  hundred 
193(5.   they   eot   t9  17:    and  for  the   first 
In   1932.  beef  cattle  brought  the  prod 
a  hundred.   In  1938.  W;   and  for  the  first 
Butterfat  yielded  dairy  farmers  an 
m  1932:   32  5  cents  In   1936:    and  32  e 
of   1937.     Wool   growers  got  8  7  cents  a 
1933.    36.7  cents  In  1936;   and  In  the 
cents.     It  miist  be  recognlaed.  of  course 
Bonne  of  these  products  In  1937  were  largi 
prices  for  1936  are  also  given.     The 
significant,  for  example.  In  connection  w 
with  the  harvesting  of  this  years  more 
com  may  t>e  expected  to  recede. 

Without    going    Into   all    the    factors 
must  be  evident  that  such   flsrures  fall 
tastlc   notion   that   fanners   have  been 
this   administration,    either    through    its 
wise     On  the  contrary,  what  they  sug; 
fact,   is  that  the  real  "sell-ouf  occurred 
Art    was    passed      That    was   the    time 
the   real   body  blow   from   which   this 
for   the  past   5  years,  with  marked  s 
Now    let    tis   examine    a   little    this 
about  which  so  much  is  heard.     Which 
increased '     To   what   extent   are   they 
farm  products?     Why  have  they  been 

Prom  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
30.     1937,    the    value    of    our    agrl 
•699.000,000.  or  R3   percent.     Of  this 
increases  in  the  leudlng  imported  commcjd 
United   Stales  and  not  substituted   for 
are  produced   in   the   United  States. 
amoni?   which   are   coffee    tea.   cacao 
aiid  spicos.  compose  more  than  36 
cultural  imports  upon  which  so  much 
They  have   no  proper  place  In  any  d' 
lem.  and  are  usually  lugged  In  simply 
of  aj?rlcultunU  ImporU  and  thus  excite 
on  the  part  of  uncritical  observers 
are  well-nigh  Indispensable;  and  yet 
Imports 

A   further  1141.000.000   of   the   Increaa^ 
counted  for  by  Increases  In  the  leading 
droughts  of  1934  and  1936.     Most  of 
export  rather  th."in  Import      In  years, 
growing  condltltns   (and  hence  low 
Inadequate  supplies   In   spite  of   large 
Under  these  conditions  prices  rise       " 
for  foreigners  to  send  us  supplementar 
affected  oommodltiea.     Such  imports  in 
ucts  0*   American  farms      They  s 
Thej  relieve  shortages  of  feedstuffs 
relieved.     They  do  not  depress  prices 
In  precisely  because  prices  are  high 
check  the  rise  of  prices  to  famine  levelk 
many  farmers  who  have  to  buy  feed  foi 
the    ultimate   consumer      The    leading 
lucrcased  in  this  fashion  dunng  the 
and  wheat  flour,  fcdders  and  feeds,  m 
malt,    tallow,    and    butter      In   the   case 
always  some  seasonal   importation  in 
no  doubt   that   high   prices  of   dalrj- 
drought  have  tended  to  increase   prices 
attract  larger  imports  of  butter  over  th 
a  pound.     Increases   in   Imports  of  this 
count   for   over   20    percent  of   the   tot4l 
criticism  has  been  directed. 

Of    the   remaining    $306,000  000    In 
during    the    past    3    years.    $43  000,000 
sugar  imports.     Sugar  imports  Into  the 
to   strict    quantitative    control.     The 
are   fixed   in   such   a  way   as   to  reserve 
least  as  much  of  our  home  market  eus  t 
able  price      As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  qui 
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their  aggregate   value   has   been  due  to 
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the  difference   between  the  total   Inc 
sum  total  of  these  three  groups.     By 
Is   accounted   for  by   commodities   w 
lar^e  quantities  In  spite  of  high  tariffs 
enough   of   them  at  reasonable   prices 
ports  of  such   products   have   increased 
tlons  m  this  country  have  Improved, 
been  using  greater  quantities  of  both 
foodstuffs.     The  increases  in  th©  value 
both    larger    quantities    entered    and 
Items  in  this  group  are  vegetable  oils 
of  wool,   hides   and  skins,   certain   typeb 
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In   farm   imports   Is   ac* 
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staple  cotton  wrapper  tobacco  field  and  gard>>n  .seeds,  .sausape 
casings,  olives,  and  cates.  The.se  enumerated  Items  account  for 
$178  000  000.  The  r^-m-ilnlng  $83,000,000  Is  made  up  of  a  laryre 
number  of  smail  Items  distributed  throughout  ail  of  the  categories 
above  rr.entioned   (except,  of  course,  sugar). 

TliUs.  in  summary,  the  fiirures  with  reference  to  the  increase  In 
our  agr  cultural  imports  between  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1934,  a:;d  the  £i;scai  year  ended  June  30,   1937,  stand  as  follows: 

Excess  of  1936-37 
GrauD'  imports  oi^CT  1933-34 

1.  lYoducts  not  grown  In  the  United  States  or 
substituted     for     domestic     farm     products 

(major   items    only) $252,000,000 

a.  I'roducts  the  imports  of  which  were  affected 
bv  the  great  droughts  of  1934  and  1936 
(  major   Items   only) 141.000.000 

3.  Sugar 45,000.000 

4.  Products    normally    imported    In    large    quan- 

tities because  we  cannot  produce  enough 
of  them  at  reasonable  prices  to  supply  our 
needs    (major  items  only) 178,000,000 

5.  Iie-sidual  of  small  items  distributed  through- 

out groups  1,  2.  and  4  above 83.000.000 

Total   Increase   In   Imports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts.   19.33-34   to   193&  37 699,000,000 

The  3-ssumptlcn  that  large  Imports  of  agricultural  products  de- 
note distress  to  farmers  is  not  warrtintcd.  Agricullural  imports 
e.Tceeded  $2  000  fX)0,X)0  ever>-  year  from  1925  to  1929.  and  in  none 
cf  thes<>  years  was  domestic  production  curtailed  by  drought  to 
anything  like  the  extent  experienced  In  1936  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  Imports  and  farm  Income, 
For  ex..mple  In  1929,  when  farm  income  amounted  to  nearly 
$12  000  000.000.  agricultural  imports  totaled  $2,218,C-0n.0(X).  In  the 
succeedlni?  depression  years  farm  Income  and  agricultural  Imports 
decline<l  in  about  the  same  degree,  txjth  of  tiiem  reaching  a  low  in 
1932.  when  income  was  $5,337,000,000  and  Imiwris  *668.000  000. 
Since  t^en  the  two  have  iucrea.>ed  again,  with  imports  cnly  a  little 
lanjer  :n  prcportl'^n  to  f.-^rm  Income  than  previously,  nnd  this  is 
fully  ecplamixl  bv  the  drouehts  of  recent  years  ,ind  the  niptdly 
mcreasng  imfK-rt.s  jf  agricultural  raw  materials  In  ctinsequence 
of  economic  recovery  I  take  it  that  you  would  not  view  the  latter 
of  these  cau.'=es  as  a  matter  for  regret 

Ther"  Is  no  ba«!is  whatever  for  the  belief  that  d\ity  reductions  !n 
reciproi:al  trade  agreements  have  been  a  major  cause  nf  the  inrrca.se 
in  agn:ult"aral  imports  m  the  past  year.  This  is  strikingly  shown 
by  a  con.parlson  of  the  mcrea.'^s  since  the  trade  agret  meni.s  be- 
came effective  in  Items  vip^m  which  the  duty  has  bet^n  rediced  and 
those  on  which  it  has  not.  Most  of  the  trade  aCTeements.  other 
than  the  one  with  Cuba,  went  Into  effect  t>ef,veen  May  1935  and 
June  1930  .Accordingly,  by  segregating  Items  on  which  duty  re- 
duct. ons  have  been  made  in  trade  agreements  and  those  en  which 
no  reduction  has  been  n;ade  and  comparing  imports  In  the 
first  hilf  of  1935  with  the  first  half  of  1937.  an  indication  can  be 
had  of  the  relative  Importance  of  duty  reductions  and  oiher  fac- 
tors m  increa.^ing  in-.ports. 

Take  for  example.  fiDod.sttiffs  The  figures  shew  thai  excluding 
sugar,  import.s  of  which  are  reprulated  by  quotas,  there  was  a  total 
Increa.'^  of  S112.G43.00O  in  imports  nf  the  principal  foodstuffs  In  the 
first  hilf  cf  19J7  as  compared  with  the  same  period  2  years  earlier. 
But  note  how  this  was  comprised  Of  the  total  increiise,  $56.- 
544, OX >—  more  than  half  -  Is  accounted  for  by  dutiable  foodstiiffs  or 
foodstuff  groups  upon  which  duties  were  not  reduced.  A  further 
$42.41(1  000  !s  accounted  for  by  free-list  Items — on  which,  nbviou.slT. 
there  :ould  be  no  duty  reductions.  These  two  groups,  on  which 
there  were  no  duty  reductions,  account  for  88  percent  of  the  "loLal. 
.A  third  caieccry  which  is  somewhat,  but  not  primarily,  affected  by 
duty  cuts  1  groups  of  dutiable  foodstuffs  on  less  than  half  of  which 
duties  were  reduced)  accounts  for  $7,589,000,  or  some  7  pfrctnt,  of 
the  teal  increase  Finally,  there  Is  the  group  consisting  cf  dutiable 
:ood5tuffs  or  foodstuff  groups,  including  wrapper  tobacco,  on  more 
than  half  of  which  the  duties  were  reduced.  This  group  accounts  ir.r 
Just  $'5.100.0(X).  or  5  perrent.  of  the  total  increase.  It  is  of  Interest 
also  to  note  that  imports  of  dutiable  foodstuffs  on  which  no  tariff 
reductions  were  made  increased  by  77  percent,  whereas  Imports  of 
that  group  of  foodstuffs  on  the  greater  portion  of  which  the  duties 
were  reduced,  increased  by  cnly  41  percent.  (Imports  of  "free  list" 
foodsf,:.Ts  increased  by  33  percent:  and  of  foodstuffs  not  primarily 
subjected  ^o  duty  cut's,  likewise  by  33  percent  )  It  is  clear  from 
these  figures  that  factors  other  than  trade  agreem.ents  must  have 
been  ciiiefly  responsible  for  the  increases  In  imports  which  took 
place. 

A  rompl»*te  list  of  chances  in  Import  duties  =lnce  the  passage  of 
the  Tariff  A-t  rf  1930.  prepared  by  the  United  St.ites  Tariff  Commis- 
sion.  :s  enclosed, 

Wh  le  the  ■oucesslons  that  we  have  granted  with  respect  to  a^l- 
cTiltural  products  have  been  unimportant  to  our  farmers,  the  value 
cf  th?  airricultural  concessions  obtained  fmm  other  countries  Is 
consicl'rable  In  spite  of  the  extreme  poUries  of  protert,lcn  for 
a»:ncuiture  in  manv  foreign  countries  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
oif  ob'ainlng  concessions  on  agricultural  1t«ms  tariff  and  tax  re- 
ductions, and  liberaliza'lon  of  Import  quotas  have  been  obtained 
on  agnculturai  commodities  which  compri.'^ecl  about  one-third  of  cur 
1929  agricultural  exports  to  the  countries  with  which  a^eemcnts 
have  been  coiKluded  Duties  on  agricultural  products  constituting 
almoft  another  third  of  imports  have  been  bound  against  increases 
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during  the  life  of  the  agreements,  thus  bringing  up  to  some  60  per- 
cent the  value  of  all  agricultural  products  favorably  affected.  Espe- 
cially valuable  conce--.£ions  were  obtained  from  Canada,  which  coun- 
try reduced  its  duties  on  abiut  125  arrrlcultural  and  horticultural 
products  imported  from  the  United  States. 

V.hile  significant  increases  have  occurred  In  exports  of  a  number 
of  agricultural  products  for  ^vhich  ccncessions  have  been  obtained, 
the  full  benefit.s  have  not  been  realized  up  to  the  present  tm-^e 
because  of  greatly  reduced  furpluses  or  actual  shortages  of  some 
of  the  most  impcrtant  farm  products  in  consequence  of  severe 
drouphts.  I  am  enclosing  s  list  that  enumerates  the  Important 
export  products  benefiting  from  reciprocal  trade  agreements  signed 
up  to  May  1,  1937. 

The  direct  concessions  obtiUned  for  exports  of  farm  products  do 
not  by  any  means,  however,  suffice  as  a  measure  of  the  benefits  of 
the  trade  agreements  to  agriculture.  What  Is  Edtogcther  too  com- 
monly Ignored  are  the  indirect  benefits.  When  increased  foreign 
outlets  are  obtained  for  ot.r  Industrial  exports,  that  inevitably 
results  in  expansion  of  economic  activity  and  emplo>Tnent  in  our 
cities  and  hence  a  better  ma.-ket  at  home  for  American  f;>.rm  prod- 
ucts. When  it  Is  recalled  that  our  Industrial  exports  were  reduced 
by  over  two  and  one-half  billion  dollEirs  t)ctween  1928  29  and 
1932  33,  the  magnitude  of  t.he  sums  Involved  Is  apparent  If  we 
regain  a  substantial  part  cf  this  lost  trade  In  consequence  of 
trade  agreements,  as  we  are  already  commencing  to  do.  the  results. 
In  terms  of  increased  employment  and  purchasing  power  for  prod- 
uct.s  of  both  farm  and  factoiy.  right  here  In  our  own  market,  will 
be  tremendous. 

Another  Indirect  benefit  to  apiculture  resulting  from  the  trade 
agreements  is  their  tendency,  insofar  as  they  Increase  outlets  at 
home  and  abroad  for  such  products,  to  check  the  diversion  of  land 
and  labor  from  production  of  export  crops  to  crops  raised  for 
domestic  consumption.  An  outstanding  example  of  this  is  cotton, 
exports  of  which  have  been  reduced  by  lack  of  buying  power  in 
many  foreign  countries  and  tiy  other  factors.  Unless  export  outlets 
for  cotton  are  maintained,  Icrge  areas  in  the  South  will  ultimately 
be  used  for  the  production  of  farm  products  which  In  the  past 
have  customarily  been  purcliased  from  the  Middle  West. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  recited  that  as  a  general  projKxsltlon  agrl- 
c\xlture  stands  to  gain  far  more  by  a  liberal  commercial  pollcv  and 
to  lose  far  more  by  a  high  tio-lff  than  other  elements  of  ovir  popu- 
lation. The  price  of  the  bulk  of  what  the  farmer  produces  1« 
governed  by  world  prices  and  no  amount  of  tariff  can  Increa-'^e  his 
return.  What  the  farmer  tuys.  on  the  other  hand.  Is  protected 
and,  more  often  than  not,  tlie  cost  is  higher  as  a  result  of  import 
duties  than  It  otherwise  would  be.  The  trade-agreements  program, 
by  lowering  excessive  duties  In  exchange  for  concessions  by  other 
countries.  Is  designed  to  lessiin  this  discrepancy.  Opponents  of  the 
program,  whether  Intentionally  or  otherwise,  are  In  effect  advocat- 
ing the  perpetuation  of  a  long-standing  {>ollcy  of  tariff  discrimina- 
tion against  the  farmer. 

Those  who  continue  to  advocate  higher  Import  duties  to  protect 
th*"  farmer  seem  to  forget  ttie  terrible  experience  that  we  had  with 
excessive  tariffs  only  a  few  .ihort  years  ago.  "Hie  mlseiry  and  con- 
fu.slon  that  befell  our  people  In  the  years  prior  to  1933  were  felt 
by  none  more  acutely  than  the  farmer.  The  Smoot-Hawley  tariff, 
which  wa.s  protectionism  run  amuck,  ushered  In  the  most  disastrous 
period  In  the  history  of  American  agrlcultxire.  In  my  opinion,  no 
greater  disservice  covUd  be  rendered  to  our  farm  p>opulatlon  than 
by  alienating  their  suppon,  of  our  present  liberal  trade  policy. 
Which  is  not  only  the  most  elTective  way  of  safeguarding  our  farmers 
from  a  return  to  the  conditions  prevailing  under  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act.  but  Is  also  tlie  policy  which  offers  the  only  solid 
foundation  for  peace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CORDELL  H-CT.L. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ;.ime  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired. 

ORDin    OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  District  Day  and 
that  committee  would  have  had  the  day.  but  the  committee. 
through  its  chairman,  ha.'i  informed  me  they  are  not  ready  to 
proceed. 

EXTrNSION    OF    REM.^RKS 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record  by  inserting  therein  a  ra- 
dio address  delivered  by  myself  over  WCKY. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LE.WE    TO    ADDRESS   THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  ^L^PES.  Mr.  Speuker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  15  minutes  after  the  special 
orders  which  have  been  made  today. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
St  the  conclusion  of  the  special  orders  which  have  just  been 
granted  I  be  permitted  tD  address  the  House  for  30  minutes. 


The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  ob.iecticn? 
There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMArKS 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consf^nt  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recohd  by  including  therein  an 
address  delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  in  Canton,  Oluo,  on 
the  unomploymcnt  census. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks;  in  the  Record  ai  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 
government  monopoly  has  caused  the  sharp  rise  in  LnTNG 

COSTS 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Roosevelt  has  ju:st  requested  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  investigate  certain  monop>ol:stic  activities  with  a  view  to 
determine  to  what  extent  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  It  is  inferred  from  this  that  the  Piesident  may 
believe  that  monopolistic  activities  are  responsible  for  our 
present  high  cofI  of  living. 

This  latest  move  of  the  President  has  imdoubtedly  been 
made  in  all  sincerity;  but  if  the  Prp.sident  truly  believes  that 
our  rapid  rise  m  cost  of  Uving  is  mostl^v'  due  to  monopolistic 
conditions  existing  in  this  country  today,  he  has  been  badly 
advised. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  economist  or  even  a  statistician. 
but  I  do  know  as  a  businessman  i\nd  one  who  pays  all  kinds 
of  taxes  Lliat  the  high  cost  of  living  in  this  country  today  is 
due  in  most  part  to  our  present  topheaxy  cost  of  govern- 
ment. The  ever-increasing  extravagant  aims  and  desires  of 
the  politicians,  both  big  and  small,  have  built  up  a  govern- 
mental structure  which  is  placing  a  tax  burden  on  tlie  people's 
backs  far  out  of  line  with  their  willingness  and  ability  to  bear. 

These  taxes,  unlike  in  the  old  days,  when  only  property 
owners  or  the  rich,  or  both,  assumed  the  load,  are  now  being 
forced  upon  all  the  people — the  heanest  load  being  on  the 
people  least  able  to  pay.  When  one  considers  that  25  per- 
cent of  every  dollar  earned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Is  paid  to  the  Government  in  the  form  of  taxes,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  to  support  the  cost^  of  administering  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  89  percent  of  the  revenues  now  derived 
from  administering  the  Government  are  taken  from  persons 
earning  less  than  $5,000  per  year,  then  one  does  not  have  to 
look  very  far  to  determine  what  has  caused  and  is  causing  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  politicians,  of  course,  have  tried  to  cover  up  their 
extravagant  ways  by  taxing  the  people,  including  that  one- 
third  whom  the  President  has  termed  the  ill-fed,  the  ill- 
clothed,  and  the  ill-housed,  via  the  hidden  route. 

But  the  people  are  awakeninp  to  the  politicians'  shell  game 
of  taxation  and  are  beginning  to  demand  more  tax  knowl- 
edge: and  if  a  Congres.^man's  mail  is  any  mdication,  they  are 
even  beginning  to  demand  tax  relief. 

As  taxpayers  they  are  entitled  to  every  bit  of  tax  knowledge 
that  our  Federal  Government  and  governmental  subdivisions 
can  give  them.  As  taxpayers  they  should  only  be  compellec 
to  pay  a  tax  commensurate  wiih  their  ability  to  pay  and 
nothing  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  an 
efiRcient.  economical  form  of  government,  which,  of  course, 
includes  adequate  relief  for  the  worthy  miemployed. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  the  people  are  therefore  respon- 
sible in  seeing  that  the  taxpayers,  who  are  now  all  of  the 
people,  are  protected  from  extravagant  governmental  tend- 
encies. We  are  the  trustees  for  the  taxpayers'  funds  as  well 
as  the  guarantors  of  the  taxpayers*  peace  and  happine.ss. 

Consequently  it  is  our  duty  to  investigate  all  of  the  things 
and  immediately  the  clearly  important  ones  that  have  so 
apparently  brought  about  our  present  high  cost  of  living.  To 
stop  with  an  investigation  of  monopolistic  activities  is  both 
wrong  and  unjust.    We  must  by  all  means  accompany  the 
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Federt.1  Trade  Ccrnmisslon's  Investig  ition 
vest.galion  of  the  various  taxes  whi:h 
wholesale  and  retail  price  of  commodit 
allow  even  the  President  of  the  United 
herring  across  the  hottest  trail.    If  w» 
of  our  trusteeship  and  guaranty  to  th^ 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  call  the  a 
of  the  House  to  House  Joint  Resolu 
me  on  June  14  of  this  year  and  not 
Ways  and  Means,  which  resolution  require 

First.  That   a  study   and  survey 
required  to  be  paid  by  any  persons  e 
mftnufacturing   or   processing  on 
whether  such  taxes  be  peid  to  the 
Territory,  or  District  government,  be 
partraent  of  the  Treasury  linder  the 
tary  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasi^ry 
said  Department  as  the  Secretary 

Second.  That  the  Department  of 
a  written  report  of  its  study  and  su^^ey 
of  Congress,  and  shall  embody  in  its 
legislation   which   will   require   all 
business  of  selling  major  food  commojlit 
modities  In  a  manner  that  the  purchaser 
find  such  marking  at  the  time  of  purchase 
amount  of  taxes  which  have  been 
course  of  manufacture  or  processmg 
food  commodities. 

If   this  resolution   and   its  resultant 
should  pass,  I  am  positive  that  at 
luxomplished : 

First.  That  we  will  have  a  clear 
taxes  are  being  placed  on  food :  and 

Second.  That  the  people  will  bectme 
by  continiMilly  reading  the  tax  labelf 
by  them. 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Ways  arjd 
regard  the  resolution  in  a  nonpartisan 
same  favorably  at  an  early  date  to 
Members  of  Congress  will  have  an 
their  actions  that  they,  too,  believe 
gate  Immediately  the  outstanding 
increased  the  cost  of  living. 

I  personally  am  certain  also  tha 
rather  than  business  monopoly  has 
sharp  rise  In  living  costs.    That  practically 
of  food  Is  pyramided  with  certain 
practice  of  hidden  taxes  has  become 
can  only  be  halted  when  the  publ 
how  much  of  each  dollar  spent  on 
Ofovemment  in  this  unseen  maime 
downward  revolution  In  the  cost  o 
becomes  tax  conscious  in  Its  entire  buying 
will  be  reached  when  hidden  taxes 
the  Federal  Government  is  forced  to 
equitable  way. 

EXTKKSION   or    RKlIARKS 


Speaker 


,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
IlicoRD  my  remarks  made 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr. 
sent  to  extend  at  this  point  in  the 
before  the  Northwest  Mining  Association. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectijin  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr. 
and  read  so  many  misleading  and 
ceming  the  Goverrunent's  silver - 
the  Indiilgence  of  the  Members  of 
sent  the  facts  concerning  silver  for 


Sipeak  ;r 


pvxsxirr  statts  of 


Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
us  review  briefly  the  history  of  our 
since  silver  was  demonetized  in  1873 
discarding  silver  as  a  basic  money 
emment  to  adopt  one  substitute 
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designate. 

Treasury  shall  submit 

to  the  next  session 

report  specific  drafts  of 
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for  use  may  readily 
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east  two  things  will  be 

picture  of  what  hidden 

more  tax  conscious 
on  the  food  purchased 

Means  Committee  will 

light  and  report  the 

he  House,  where  all  the 

opportunity  to  show  by 

that  we  should  investi- 

th^ng  which  has  so  greatly 

Government  monopoly 

contributed  more  to  the 

every  single  it  ens 
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i  vicious  one,  and  that  it 

Is  permitted  to  know 
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of  late  we  have  hearfl 
eitroneous  statements  con- 
program  that,  with 
House.  I  desire  to  pre- 
their  consideration. 
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Status  of  silver  today,  let 

Ifation's  monetary  S3rstem 

I  find  that  the  effect  of 

his  been  to  force  the  Gov* 

af  «r  another  for  silver  in 


our  currency  system,  and  ;har  -.hese  substitutes  have  failed  to 
meet  the  requirement  nf  the  American  people  for  a  stable 
monetary  system,  a  failure  'hat  has  resulted  m  price  declines 
and  depre.ssion.^  and  which  lias  caused  the  p^'ople  of  the 
United  States  incalculable  losses  and  biisiness  recessions. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  r  cird  of  the  substitute  meaHire  for 
silver  as  a  bvic  monpy  To  relieve  the  financial  depression 
following  the  demon'?i:zation  of  silver  in  1873.  Congres.s  passed 
the  Bland-Allison  Act  in  1878,  which  provided  tor  r.he  pur- 
cha-ao  of  a  bmited  amount  of  silvT  at  a  dollar  an  ounce.  The 
Bland  bill,  as  it  was  pa.-^.'^d  by  the  House,  remonetized  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  which  was  amended  in  the  Senate  by 
Allison  Uo  a  Silver  Purcha.^.e  Act.  This  law  was  later  changed 
by  the  Sherman  Purcha.->e  Act  by  mcrea.sing  the  amount  of 
silver  to  be  purchased  at  a  dollar  an  ounce  from  4,000.000  to 
4.500.0C0  ounces  per  month,  to  b^  paid  for  with  Treu.^ury 
noUs. 

Had  this  act  provided  that  the  silver  purchased  would  be 
paid  for  with  .silver  certificates,  redeemable  in  silver  dollars 
as  the  Government  does  today,  the  bank.-rs  who  were  op- 
po'^'^d  to  silver  would  not  have  been  able  to  embarrass  the 
Government  and  discredit  silver  by  demanding  and  .securing 
the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes  paid  out  for  silver  in 
gold  which  drained  the  Treasury's  gold  re.'^erve  on  hand  to 
pay  the  interest  and  principal  on  outstanding  Government 
bends  whJch  were  payable  in  gold.  The  long  struggle  that 
followed  over  silver  and  the  success  of  the  bankers  and  finan- 
ciers m  havine  the  Purchasing  Act  repealed,  followed  by  a 
period  of  business  prosperity  resulting  from  bo^m  period  m 
the  production  of  gold,  has  served  to  fi.x  in  the  public  mund 
the  illusions  that  silver  is  vmnecessar>-  m  i  ur  monetary  .sys- 
tem, and  Its  use  as  money  i.s  a  form  of  sub>idy  to  the  silver 
miners. 

After  the  repeal  c,i  the  much-debated  Sherman  Silvrr  Pur- 
cha.se  Act.  unprecedented  developments  in  the  gold  produc- 
ing indu=:trj'  seemed  for  a  time  to  provide  the  necessary  vol- 
ume of  basic  money  to  stabilize  our  currency  system  as  a 
foundation  for  the  bu.siness  prosperity  for  a  brief  period 
following  the  monet.;iry  struggle  of  1896.  I  refer  to  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  the  Klondike,  the  peifectlon  of  the  cyanido 
process  for  working  low-grade  gold  ores,  and  the  discovery 
and  production  of  tjie  gold  mines  -of  the  Rand  in  South 
Africa  when  the  world's  Eiold  stock  was  more  than  doubled  m 
the  short  period  following.  I  believe  statistics  show  that  the 
world's  gold  stock  increa.'^ed  from  five  and  one-half  billion  to 
twelve  billion  between  1896  and  1910,  during  which  period 
the  flow  of  new  gold  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  business 
provided  for  the  steady  increa.^e  in  the  volume  of  basic 
money  to  meet  the  fundamental  requirement  of  economic 
law,  that  the  volume  of  money  must  increase  and  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population  and  expansion  of  biLsmess. 
At  the  close  of  this  peno<.i  ;n  our  financial  hi.ston.'  when  the 
demand  for  money  actain  outran  the  production  of  gold,  with 
the  resultant  fall  in  pnce  levels,  our  Government  found  it 
nece.sc^arv  to  devi.se  and  adopt  another  substitute  for  silver — 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  note — m  short,  a  managed  currency  supported  by 
interest-bearme  obligations  cla-^scd  as  ■eligible  paper"  mod- 
eled very  closely  af'er  the  English  .-ystem  -jf  bills  of  exchange. 
This  substitute  was  proclaimed  as  the  final  solution  of  our 
monetary  problem  by  establishing  a  system  in  which  we  were 
enabled  to  conduct  our  busme>s  with  money  based  on  the 
natural  wealth  of  our  coimtry.  But  in  1929  we  awoke  to  the 
fact  tha\  like  all  other  substitutes  for  silver,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  had  failed  ninst  di.sastrously.  and  when  it  seemed 
that  at  last,  in  the  light  of  reason  backed  by  experience,  our 
Government  would  establish  a  stable  monetary  .system  based 
on  the  age-old  and  proven  automatically  controlled  metaUic 
money  system  using  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  at 
the  ratio  fixed  by  natiu-e — 16  to  1 — was  to  be  established  as 
the  foundation  on  which  business  would  be  reconstructed. 
The  bankers  and  financiers  intervened  to  successfully  pro- 
tect their  interest-yielding  monetary*  .system  by  drawmg  on 
the  collective  credit  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  and  estab- 
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lished  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  another  sub- 
stitute for  silver  money,  and  here  we  find  the  greatest  reser- 
voir ever  built  for  the  jtoragc  of  accumulated  wealth  out  of 
reach  of  taxation.  Remember  the  lending  of  the  R.  P.  C. 
Is  financed  by  the  sale  of  tax-exempt  Government  bonds. 
Instead  of  remonetizing  silver  to  provide  an  adequate  work- 
able monetary  system  and  release  us  in  part  from  the  tribute 
we  were  paying  in  good  American  products  to  the  producers 
and  manipulators  of  gold,  we  devalued  our  dollar  and  in- 
creased the  price  of  the  commodity,  gold.  70  percent  of  which 
is  produced  in  the  BritLsh  Empire,  by  $14.33  an  oimce.  over- 
looking the  fact  that  b:'  remonetizing  silver  we  would  have 
effectively  devalued  gold  and  enhanced  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity, silver,  prcxluced  principally  in  our  hemisphere  and 
largely  as  a  bjiiroduct  of  our  mining  industry,  so  much  for  the 
substitutes  for  silver. 

Now  we  find  our  Nation  is  $36,000,000,000  in  debt,  which 
In  a  large  measure  car:  be  charged  to  the  failure  of  our 
Government  to  provide  our  people  with  a  stable  and  ade- 
quate money  system,  and  on  which  we  must  raise  over  a 
billion  dollars  annually  to  pay  what  is  glibly  called  by 
financiers  "the  service  idiarge  on  the  national  debt. "  Do 
not  forget,  it  Is  interest  on  tax-exempt  Government  bonds. 
We  are  still  floimdering  in  the  morass  of  financial  uncer- 
tainty with  our  money  problems  still  imsolved.  Can  anyone 
even  begin  to  compute  the  loss  sustained  by  the  American 
people  due  to  the  failure  of  our  Government  to  establish  an 
adequate  workable  monetary  system  based  on  a  stable  mone- 
tary unit  so  aptly  desciibed  by  President  Roosevelt  when 
he  said: 

The  United  St.atrs  srek?  he  kind  of  a  dollar  which  In  a  g-enora- 
tlon  hence  will  have  the  same  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power 
as  the  dollar  value  we  liope  to  attain  in  the  near  future. 

In  other  words,  a  stable  dollar. 

In  coming  to  the  present  status  of  silver  In  our  monetary 
system  and  keeping  in  nund  the  effect  of  the  money  short- 
age in  recent  years  and  the  loss  that  has  been  sustained  by 
the  American  people  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Government 
to  provide  the  necessary  volume  of  money  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  business,  the  fundamental  principle  involved 
and  the  facts  concerning  the  administration's  silver-pur- 
chase program,  with  the  benefits  that  have  been  derived 
from  this  program  by  the  American  people,  it  Is  disconcert- 
ing to  find  that  many  newspapers  which  I  feel  miist  be 
interested  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  p>eople  and  a 
development  of  our  mining  industry  are  publishing  mis- 
leading statements  contiiined  in  the  propagandized  syndi- 
cated articles  on  silver  eminating  from  eastern  sources. 

It  Is  apparent  that  this  is  a  part  of  an  Insidious  propa- 
ganda waged  by  selfish  interestvS  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's silver  policy,  a  money  program  that  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  in  history  to  the  rehabilitation  and 
stability  of  our  monetary  system.    The  propagandist  writes: 

Most  everyone  will  agree  that  .silver  is  useless,  because  we  have 
no  need  for  it  in  our  currency  structure. 

What  are  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  Government's 
silver  policy,  how  does  it  operate,  and  what  effect  has  It  on 
business  and  the  welfare  of  the  American  people?  Evei*y 
ounce  of  silver  the  Government  has  is  in  use  as  money,  the 
great  bulk  of  it  circulating  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
people  in  the  form  of  silver  certificates,  in  bills  of  smaller 
denominations.  The  dollar  bills  so  popular  in  the  East  are 
exclusively  silver  certificates,  and  when  we  consider  the 
velocity  with  which  these  small  bills  circulate,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  business  is  handled  by 
these  silver  certificates  than  by  the  larger  Federal  Reserve 
notes. 

Surely  this  propagandist  had  access  to  the  dally  balance 
sheet  of  the  Treasurer  and  must  know  the  facts  about  silver. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  Treasury  Statement  of  Augaist  12th  (the 
date  on  which  one  of  these  articles  appeared).  On  the 
credit  side  of  the  Treasury  Statement  we  find  that  the  sil- 
ver on  hand  in  dollar  value  is  a  billion  and  a  third.  To 
give  the  exact  item: 


Sr.\'er_ ffiC4  674  680  31 

Silver   ciuilaxs oQJ   _-.'^.  till.  00 

To*al 1   369.y97   2L'l    31 

On  the  debit  side  we  find  that  almost  a  billion  and  a  third 
of  this  silver  is  out  in  circulation  in  the  form  of  silver  cer- 
tificates; to  be  exact; 


SUver    certificates    outstanding 

Treasurj-  notes  of  183u  outst4UidUig. 
Silver  In  the  general  fund 


.-  11,325,  &39.  111.00 

1.171.922.00 

4o    186,  2f.8  31 


With  the  exception  of  the  money  derived  from  the  devalu- 
ation of  gold  which  is  in  a  stabilization  fund  and  is  not  in 
circulation  we  must  remember  that  this  money  (silver  cer- 
tificates) in  circulation  is  the  only  money -issue  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  which  the  American  people  is  making  a  profit,  and 
most  important  of  all  this  money  circulates  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  without  yielding  interest  to  any  Issuing  bank. 

There  is  carried  in  the  Treasiuy  balance  sheet  of  this 
date  the  item  of  $369,882,927.45  silver  seigniorage,  repre- 
senting the  Government's  profit  on  silver.  Disregarding 
these  facts,  the  propagandist  has  the  nerve  to  tell  us  that 
"the  program  is  actually  a  tax  upon  the  American  people," 

Now  what  is  wrong  with  the  Government's  silver  policy 
as  these  bankers  see  it  and  the  real  reason  for  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  big  bankers  and  money  changers  expressed 
through  their  paid  propagandist? 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  they,  the  bankers,  are  losing  the 
interest  on  this  money  that  is  in  circul  ition,  which  can  b»^ 
conservatively  estimated  at  $30,000  000  a  year,  calculated 
at  3  percent  on  an  even  billion  oolLiis.  which  would  fiow 
to  the  bankers  if  the  silver  certificates  were  retired  and 
replaced  by  Ptdm-al  Reserve  notes. 

If  we  can  obtain  the  exact  figures  on  the  amount  of  in- 
terest that  w^ould  be  collected  on  the  "elir.ible  pap-'r"  re- 
quired by  the  bank  to  support  a  billion  doilarv  w.mh  of 
Federal  Re.serve  notes  to  be  i.^<^'i"d  into  circulation,  to  replace 
the  outstanding  silver  certificates,  doubtless  we  would  find 
that  the  interest  would  be  consid»'rably  in  excess  of  th.e  esti- 
mated $30,000,000, 

When  we  tak*^  these  facts  into  consideration  is  ther"  any 
wonder  that  there  is  an  organized  propaganda  to  drscredit 
the  GovTmm.ent's  silver  program? 

The  propagandist  says,  "We  must  realize  and  recognize 
that  a  silver  certificate  occupies  exactly  the  same  place  in 
our  currency  structure  as  docs  a  bill  that  is  backed  by  gold 
or  one  that  Is  is.sued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks." 

But  let  me  call  attention  to  the  vast  difference  between  a 
dollar  circulating  as  a  silver  certificate  based  on  seven- 
eighths  of  an  ounce  of  silver  valued  at  $1.29  "2  an  ounce,  with 
a  profit  to  the  Government  of  52  cents  an  otmce,  circulating 
in  the  channels  of  trade  interest  free,  and  a  dollar  circulat- 
ing as  a  Federal  Reserve  note  loaned  into  circulation  by  a 
bank  at  a  ctirrent  rate  of  interest  based  on  interest-bearing, 
eligible  f commercial)  paper,  which  in  turn  is  based  on  fluc- 
tuating commodity  prices,  with  a  40-percent  gold  coverage  or 
Government  bonds — a  dollar  which  mtist  be  supported  during 
the  entire  time  that  It  is  in  circulation  by  interest -bearing 
obligations — a  dollar  which  imder  the  rules  of  tlie  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  will  be  automatically  retired  from 
circulation  when  unfavorable  business  conditions  restrict 
business  bcwrowing,  with  a  resultant  contraction  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  money  in  circulation  and  consequent  fall  in  price 
levels  with  such  disastrous  effect  on  btisiness  and  employ- 
ment as  we  have  seen. 

Let  tis  compare  the  difference  between  money  that  circu- 
lates interest  free  and  money  that  must  yield  current  rates  of 
interest  to  bankers  for  every  day  it  rem.ains  in  circulation, 
and  decide  if  we  will  be  among  "the  voters  who  will  wake  up 
to  the  necessity  for  the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Act." 

After  the  bitter  exi>erience  of  the  American  people  during 
the  period  of  the  low  price  for  silver  and  the  irretrievable 
losses  that  have  been  inflicted  on  many  of  us.  I  doubt  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  will  again  be  foo'ed 
Into  cutting  off  this  important  source  of  basic  monty  on 
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which  our  credit  structure  rests,  or  upset  price  stability  by 
dumping  our  silver  on  the  world  narket,  thereby  contract- 
ing our  money  volume  by  wiihdj  awing  our  Interest-freie 
■liver  certificates  from  circulation. 

Let  us  hope  that,  for  the  good  of  our  Nation,  the  security 
of  our  investment,  the  relief  of  unemployment,  and  thie 
continuation  of  business  prosperity  throughout  the  country. 
the  American  people  are  informed  on  money  and  will  not 
be  misled  by  vicious  propaganda,  iind  that  the  schemes  of 
the  money  changers  to  discredit  silver  and  increase  the 
Interest  lc«d  on  the  American  peo  )le  will  fail. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jslt  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  30  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object  on  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  any  consideration  of  the 
relation  between  the  undistributed-i  rofits  tax  and  the  present 
business  depression.  I  believe  that  he  rule  of  reason  should 
be  applied,  and  in  considering  it  f ro  n  that  point  I  ask  unanji- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  object  on? 

There  wa2  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  In  a  business  slump. 
The  President  alluded  to  It  in  his  message.  If  further  evi- 
dence is  needed,  the  November  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shows  a  downward  trend  for  freight-car  loadings, 
factory  pay  rolls,  factory  emplojment.  construction,  and 
Industrial  production.  Residential  construction  is  especially 
quiet.  Taking  the  192^-25  period  at  100.  the  index  for  resi- 
dential construction  stood  at  44  iii  August  and  dropped  to 
38  for  September. 

Business  slumps  are  bad.  To  la  »r  they  mean  shortened 
workweeks  or  unemployment  am  diminished  purchasing 
power.  To  the  farmer  Lhey  mca:i  an  impaired  domestic 
market  for  farm  products.  To  re  ailers  they  mean  dimin- 
ished sales  volume.  To  Industrialis  ;s  they  mean  expense  and 
UXiceriainty.  To  those  administering  the  Government  thty 
are  ominously  prophetic  of  increaied  relief  and  unemploy- 
ment relief  funds. 

This  dcwnvv-ard  trend  must  be  stemmed.  It  Is  not  a  politi- 
cal  or  partisan  problem.  It  is  a  national  problem.  Theire 
may  be  seme  who  can  find  political  comfort  in  a  business 
recession  because  it  brings  embarrassment  to  those  who  have 
been  shaping  and  charting  natiomJ  policies.  I  can  find  no 
such  comfort.  No  matter  how  a  business  recession  came 
about,  it  brings  pain,  anguish,  unemployment,  distress,  and 
loss  in  its  wake.  Only  one  fact  stands  out:  This  condition 
needs  attention,  and  the  sooner  tie  better.  Perhaps  more 
than  one  remedy  is  necessary  to  efr(  ct  a  cure.  Some  contend 
that  no  remedy  is  the  best  remedj.  They  are  like  the  sick 
Chinaman,  who  said;  "Me  gsttee  Jickee.  Me  callee  Dloctjor 
Sing  Lee.  Me  gettee  more  sickee.  Me  callee  Dloctor  Wobg 
Sin.  Me  gettee  more  sickee.  Me  adlee  Dloctor  Moy  Wing. 
He  no  comee.    Me  gettee  bletter.' 

I  can.  however,  think  of  one  remedy  that  may  be  partly 
efDcacious  and  which  represents  in  attempt  to  cure  this 
condition:  It  consists  of  a  revision,  nodiflcation,  or  alteration 
of  the  surtax  on  undistributed  promts. 

It  must  be  recognised,  however,  iiat  if  it  is  to  be  revised 
80  as  to  result  in  a  loss  of  revenite,  this  revenue  must  be 
found  m  a  different  soiure.  To  -epeal  or  revise  this  tax 
without  a  substitution  of  other  revenue  could  only  mean  a 
more  i»t>nounced  unbalancing  of  tie  Budget. 

At  the  time  the  bill  embodjring  the  surtax  on  undistributed 
profits  was  before  the  House  I  sugg  »sted  retaining  the  exist- 
ing corporate  income,  excess-profits .  and  capital-stock  taxes 
,with  an  increase  in  rates.  Insteac  .  the  rates  of  the  three 
last-named  taxes  were  reduced  aid  the  surtax  on  undis- 
tributed profits  was  added.  Now  tlie  Congress  is  faced  with 
a  donand  for  modification  of  this  tax  on  the  ground  that  it 
has  injured  the  smaller  corporatioi  s. 

Perhaps  a  concrete  appraisal  of  nil  corporate  taxes  would 
not  be  amiss.  First  comes  the  ca  pi tal- stock  tax.  It  con- 
sists of  an  excise  tax  of  $1  per  $1,000  of  the  adjixsted  de- 
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Glared  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation.  The  cor- 
poration makes  its  own  declaration  of  value.  It  can  :;et  any 
price  on  its  stock  that  it  desires.  Thii  looks  alluring.  It 
contains  a  stinger,  however,  because  the  excess-profits  tax  is 
closely  linked  with  the  capital-stock  tax.  Under  the  1935 
law,  10  percent  of  the  declared  value  of  tlie  capital  stock 
may  be  deducted  frcin  net  income  before  th^  excess- profits 
tax  applies.  If  the  capital-stock  value  is  placed  high,  the 
deduction  is  correspondingly  higher  and  the  excess-profits 
tax  is  reduced.  If  the  value  of  the  stock  i.s  placed  at  a  low 
valuation,  the  deduction  is  less  and  the  excess-profits  tax  is 
therefore  higher.  Now  comes  the  tax.  In  fact,  it  is  two 
taxes.  It  consists  of  6  p.-rcent  on  that  part  of  the  net 
income  which  is  in  excess  of  10  percent  but  not  in  excess 
of  15  percent  of  the  adjusted  declared  value  of  the  capital 
stock  and  12  percent  on  the  balance  that  remauLs  alter  this 
10-15-percent  item  has  b«:-en  deducted  from  the  net  income 
that  is  subject  to  exd-ss-prof  .^s  tax.  Next  comes  the  cor- 
porate income  tax.  ranging  from  8  percent  on  the  first  $2,000 
of  adjusted  net  income  to  15  percent  on  all  over  $40,000  of 
such  adjusted  net  income 

In  addition  to  the.se.  we  have  the  surtax  on  undistributed 
profits.  This  must  not  be  conIu:-ed  with  the  surtax  which 
is  levied  on  corporations  that  are  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  improperly  accuniulatuig  profit,s  f'U  shareholders  nor  with 
the  surtax  that  i.s  levied  en  personal  holding  companies. 
The  surtax  on  undistributed  profits  is  levied  on  most  private 
corporations,  with  some  exceptions,  regardless  of  the  reason 
for  Its  faiku-e  to  distribute  profits  :o  iLs  stockholders.  In 
general,  it  is  computed  as  fi;llo-.v  :  The-  adjusted  net  income 
of  a  corporation  is  deteini.ned  by  lakmg  it.'i  net  income  after 
all  allowable  deduction  aiui  dec! net. n^  from  .such  net  mcomo 
the  normal  income  tax  whuh  it  j  ays  and  also  the  interest 
received  on  G()\'''rnm<  •;■  <ibiiK'a'.i-n>,  Fmni  this  adjusted  net 
Income  a  funher  deduction  i.s  ptTinis-sible  as  a  credit  for 
dividends  paid  and  awu  a  credit  for  the  restrictions  that 
might  be  imposed  upon  a  corporation  by  contract  against 
the  payment  of  dividends.  The  undistributed  net  income 
thus  ascertained  is  then  subject  to  a  progre.isive  tax  which 
begins  with  7  percent  on  that  portion  of  the  undistributed 
income  which  is  not  in  exceso  of  10  percent  of  the  adjusted 
net  income  and  runs  to  27  percent  of  that  portion  of  the 
undistributed  net  income  which  is  m  excess  of  40  percent  of 
the  adjusted  net  income.  In  the  case  of  small  corporations 
whose  adjusted  net  income  is  less  than  $50,000,  a  specific 
credit;  is  allowed.  This  credit  is  cqiuU  to  that  portion  of  the 
undistributed  net  income  which  is  m  excess  of  10  percent 
of  the  adj-isted  net  income  but  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

In  the  case  of  a  .small  coiporation  with  an  adjusted  net 
income  of  $35  000  and  an  imdi.'^:ributed  net  income  of  $15,000, 
the  specific  credit  would  be  only  $1,500.  The  tax  on  such  a 
corporation,  if  it  fa!l'=d  to  distribute  the  profits  would  be  7 
percent  on  the  specific  cndit  of  $1,500,  7  percent  on  the  next 
$3,500,  12  percent  on  the  ne.xt  $3,500.  and  17  percent  on  the 
next  $6,500,  makins:  a  total  tax  of  $1,875  in  addition  to  all 
other  aforementioned  taxes.  Manifestly,  .such  a  tax  m  addi- 
tion to  ail  other  taxes  is  burdensome  enough  on  any  business 
enterprise  but  it  is  particularly  onerous  upon  small  corpora- 
tions. 

To  how  many  corporations  do  these  taxes  apply?  Covering 
the  year  1936,  564.379  corporations  filed  corporate  income- 
tax  returns.  592.195  filed  returns  under  the  capital-stock  tax, 
and  170,359  corporations  paid  corporate-income  taxes.  Un- 
fortunately, a  current  break-down  of  the  number  of  corpora- 
tions for  1935  and  1936  are  not  available  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  which  are  small  and  which  are  large.  However, 
some  idea  can  be  gleaned  from  the  .«;tatistics  for  1933  as  car- 
ried in  the  Statistics  of  Income  for  1933,  issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Out  of  109,786  corporate  returns  which 
showed  net  income,  103.686  were  under  $50,000.  That  indi- 
cates that  94  percent  of  all  corporations  reporting  net  inccms 
were  under  the  $50,000  net-income  class.  To  be  sure,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  1933  was  a  mOot  ab- 
normal year,  but  even  when  .such  allowances  are  made,  it  is 
only  too  apparent  thai  the  vast  majority  of  corporations  are 


in  what  might  be  termed  the  "small  corporation"  class.  Here 
then  is  a  starting  point  for  our  dehberations  on  this  subjt-ci 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  genesis  of  the 
surtax  on  undistributed  profits.  It  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  wa.-^ 
advocated  as  early  as  1920  by  Mr.  Houston.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Since  then  it  has  been  advocated  or  recommended 
by  other  students  of  taxation  and  taxation  agencies,  notablj- 
the  National  Tax  Association.  While  the  idea  is  not  new, 
its  earlier  proponents  scarcely  had  in  mind  carrying  it  to  the 
extent  that  was  finally  embodied  In  the  bill  as  passed  by 
Congress. 

Its  purpose,  of  course,  was  obvious.  Retained  profits  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation  were  not  taxable  and  there  was 
thereby  developed  a  huge  reservoir  of  retained  profits,  which, 
if  made  subject  to  taxation,  might  conceivably  raise  the 
$620,000,000  that  was  estimated  to  be  needed  to  cover  the 
bonus  and  soil-consen-ation  requirements  and  thus  prevent 
inroads  upon  existing  revenues.  The  alluring  prospect,  how- 
ever, failed  to  take  Into  account  the  economic  effects  of  the 
tax.  I  can  see  both  the  need  and  justification  for  some  sort 
of  tax  that  will  prevent  impounding  of  dividends  to  the  point 
wliere  the  Federal  Treasury  suffers,  but  while  recognizing 
these  virtues,  it  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  to  set  up 
such  a  tax  as  to  rates  and  credits  as  will  do  no  specific  harm 
to  the  business  structure. 

Now  for  a  brief  examination  of  this  new  tax  and  its 
economic  and  business  effects. 

F.isi.  It  creates  an  inequity  of  treatment  as  between 
large  and  small  corporations.  For  one  thing,  large  corpora- 
tions can  avoid  the  tax  by  issuing  stock  dividends  instead  of 
paying  cash.  They  have  the  facilities  for  so  doing.  They 
have  the  legal  equipment  to  do  so  without  difficulty.  They 
have  a  large  capital  structure,  and  it  will  not  be  so  easily 
distorted  by  additions  to  that  structure  in  the  form  of 
stock  dividends.  And,  finally,  they  are  on  good  legal  groimd, 
because  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Eisner  against 
Macomber— 1920 — and  the  case  of  Koshland  against  Hel- 
venng — 1936 — recognized  that  within  certain  limits  stock 
dividends  are  not  taxable  in  the  hands  of  the  holder.  Little 
corporations,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  resort  to  these 
practices  without  imdue  trouble  and  expense,  and  thus  the 
law  makes  it  possible  for  large  corporations  to  avoid  with- 
out a  smiilar  benefit  to  small  corpwrations. 

Second  comes  the  famihar  contention  that  the  tax  has 
prevented  small  corporations  from  plowing  back  their  earn- 
ings so  that  they  might  expand  their  business.  To  be  sure, 
an  effort  was  made  to  assist  small  businesses  by  reducing 
corporate  rates  on  the  first  $40,000  of  their  income  and  by 
providing  a  specific  credit,  but  neither  of  these  have  accom- 
plished much  good  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  reduction 
in  corporate  rat^s  was  quite  small.  The  specific  credit  for 
corporations  with  income  imder  $50,000  has  been  so  inter- 
preted by  the  Treasury  as  to  make  it  small  indeed  and  of 
little  consequence.  And,  finally,  if  the  maximum  benefit  of 
both  of  these  provisions  are  taken  into  account,  the  surtax 
still  operates  to  penalize  the  expansion  of  small  business 
and  compels  them  to  borrow  money  into  the  market  for 
that  purpose.  This  fact  Is  significant  in  its  relation  to  un- 
employment. If  it  is  agreed  that  we  need  plant  expansion 
and  expanded  production,  particularly  on  the  part  of  scat- 
tered small  corporations,  to  take  up  unemployment  slack, 
thi.s  tax  has  divested  them  of  all  incentive  for  so  doing, 
and  it  therefore  operates  to  freeze  unemplojTnent. 

Third.  SmaU  corporations  have  still  another  complaint  in 
that  the  tax  operates  to  penalize  those  corporations  that 
have  had  a  turbulent  time  weathering  the  depression  and 
now  need  these  earnings  with  which  to  retire  debts  that 
have  been  incurred.  To  be  sure,  this  story,  like  all  stories, 
has  two  Sides.  If  debts  have  been  incurred  for  plant  ex- 
pansion, such  capital  expansion  redounds  to  the  credit  and 
enhances  the  value  of  the  holdings  of  the  stockholders. 

That  is  a  bit  legalistic.  On  the  other  side  is  the  economic 
aspect.  Small  corporations  seemingly  must  borrow  propor- 
tionately more  and  must  borrow  oftener  than  large  corpora- 
tions with  huge  assets,  and  use  borrowed  money  for  current 


accounts  that  less  freq^uently  represent  plant  expai\sIon  but 
rather  expansion  of  production.  If  they  are  to  be  penalized 
for  holdin,'  earnings  that  are  intended  for  debt  pajnient  but 
must  now  be  paid  out  to  stockholders,  it  not  only  jeopardii'^es 
the  safety  and  solvency  of  such  small  corporations  but  it  is 
again  reflected  in  freezing  unemployment.  At  tliis  point  a 
queer  case  comes  to  mind,  namely,  that  of  a  corix)ration  that 
sought  to  retire  its  indebtedness  to  the  R.  F.  C.  out  of  earn- 
ings but  could  not  do  so  without  making  itself  liable  to  the 
surtax.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  law  that  a  proportion  of 
the  earnings  may  be  set  aside  to  pay  debts  but  only  where  a 
written  contract  existed  before  May  1,  1936,  specifically  ear- 
marking such  earnings  for  that  purpose.  Doubtless  pre- 
existing debts  have  been  incmred  where  there  is  no  con- 
tractual undertaking  for  their  repayment  out  of  earnings 
and  yet  the  law  prevents  their  pajmaent  out  of  earnings 
without  becoming  Uable  for  the  tax  so  that,  in  effect,  it 
imposes  a  penalty  on  a  company  for  paying  its  debts.  Such 
debt  payment  may  in  many  cases  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween staying  in  business  or  going  out  of  busine^^s  but  the 
present  law  takes  no  accoimt  of  that  consequence.  More- 
over, the  term  "debt"  as  used  in  the  law  does  not  embrace 
the  obligation  nmning  from  the  corporation  to  its  stock- 
holders so  that  payment  into  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  .itock 
as  required  by  some  previous  arrangement  would  not  free 
the  corporation  from  paying  the  tax  on  the  earnings  retained 
and  used  for  that  pftrpose.  All  in  all.  it  may  be  said  that 
the  tax  as  now  set  up  distinctly  penalizes  well-lntentioned 
small  corporations  that  are  only  now  getting  on  their  feet 
after  the  ravages  of  the  depression,  and,  surely,  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  the  law  should  work  in  such  fashion  ai  to  jeop- 
ardize the  continued  existence  of  such  small  corporations 
that  have  managed  to  keep  men  on  the  pay  roll. 

Fourth.  Still  another  complaint  which  small  corporations 
might  make  Is  that  the  tax  can  to  some  extent  be  avoided 
by  larger  corpwraticns  with  greater  ease  and  convenience  by 
the  payment  of  bonuses  to  officers,  higher  salaries,  larger 
allocations  for  advertising  and  similar  devices.  Where 
avoidance  is  effected  by  such  corporations  through  em- 
ployee bonuses  and  higher  wages  it  serves  a  most  salutary 
purpose  and  does  in  fact  achieve  the  objective  of  forcing 
earnings  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  spend  them  and 
who  may  be  taxed  on  such  additional  earning.^.  If  small 
corporations  undertake  any  of  these  methods,  thev  mav  suc- 
cessfully avoid  the  tax  but  it  stUl  leaves  them  on  thin  ice 
so  far  as  reserves  and  necessary  capital  are  concerned. 

Fifth.  A  general  criticism  of  the  whole  theon,-  of  a  .nirtax 
on  undistributed  profits  as  the  law  now  stands  is  that  it 
encourages  debt,  and  the  incurring  of  new  debt,  strangely 
enough,  operates  to  set  up  new  items  of  deductible  expense. 
Where  reserves  are  depleted  and  a  corporation  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  borrow,  it  is  obvious  that  new  interest  charges  are 
incurred.  Not  only  must  such  interest  charges  be  met  out  of 
future  earnings  but  such  interest  is  a  deductible  expense  for 
purposes  of  corporate  income  tax.  Thus  we  see  the  tail 
catching  up  with  the  head. 

In  any  discussion  as  to  whether  this  stirtax  on  undistrib- 
uted profits  should  be  repealed  or  revised  it  i.'=  extremely  nec- 
essary to  apply  the  rule  of  reason.  All  the  logic  and  all  the 
virtue  are  not  on  one  side.  From  the  Government  side,  it 
should  be  admitted  that  all  corporations  have  not  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  t&x:  that  there  have  been  abuses  in 
impounding  earnings  to  avoid  taxes;  that  a  tax  of  this  nature 
does  exercise  a  species  of  control  over  huge  corporation'^: 
and  that  you  cannot  arbitrarily  chuck  such  a  tax  into  the 
wastebasket  without  substituting  some  other  mea.^ure  to  pro- 
vide an  equal  amount  of  revenue.  It  is  a  patent  fact  that 
until  economies  are  effected  there  miLst  be  adequate  revenues 
if  the  Budget  is  ever  to  be  brought  into  balance.  Frmi  the 
side  of  bu.siness.  the  rule  of  reason  demands  that  we  recog- 
nize that  this  tax  is  in  addition  to  excess  profits,  capital 
stock,  and  corporate  income  taxes  and  not  m  lieu  ther'^of. 
except  in,sofar  as  a  slight  reduction  has  been  made  m  the 
rates  on  the  above  taxes.  Moreover,  we  cannot  be  in.'^ensible 
to  the  fact  that  business,  like  every  other  element,  has  come 
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through  th«  depression  In  somewhat  bent  and  ciipt^ed  fash- 
ion and  that  it  must  again  accumuatc  reserves  to  weathOT 
the  next  sltimp.  if  and  when  it  com<s. 

With  these  considerations  In  mini  what  reasonable  rea- 
ommendation  can  be  made  looking  oward  a  revision  of  the 
surtaJK  on  undistributed  profits  as  1 ;  now  exists  and  in  the 
whole  field  of  Uxation  that  will  be  s  alutary  for  business  and 
fair  to  the  Government  and  to  th(  people?  Without  pre- 
tending to  expert  knowledge  on  the  subject,  may  I  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  recommendations: 

First.  If  the  present  act  is  to  be  jjnended,  that  the  provi- 
sion relating  to  a  specific  credit  be  ;larified  and  that  a  sub- 
stantial specific  credit  stated  in  :erms  of  percentage  of 
adjusted  net  income  be  included.  ^  or  should  such  a  specific 
credit  be  limited  to  captul  expansisn.  The  earnings  made 
available  to  a  corporation  by  such  t  credit  should  be  avail- 
able for  use  In  current  production  iis  well  as  capital  expan- 
sion. Current  production  means  Jo<>s,  and  jobs  are  the  great 
need  at  the  moment. 

Second.  The  specific  credit  shoull  remain  free  from  any 
tax  and  thereafter  the  rates  and  b-ackets  might  be  revised. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  rates  are  7  pexent  on  the  first  10  per- 
cent of  adjusted  net  income.  12  percent  on  the  next  10 
percent.  17  percent  on  the  next  20  i  ercent,  22  percent  on  tbe 
next  20  percent,  and  27  percent  on  t  ae  last  40  percent.  After 
allowance  for  a  substantial  specif  c  cr«<lit.  the  rates  and 
brackets  might  be  adjusted  to  imp<  «e  ^  tax  of  7  percent  on 
the  first  25  percent  of  adjusted  net  ncome.  12  percent  on  the 
next  25  percent,  and  17  percent  on  :he  remaining  50  percent. 
To  account  for  the  deficiency  in  revenue  that  would  result 
from  such  chahges,  the  rate  of  tax  (in  corporate  Income  couttd 
be  revised  upward  from  where  it  Is  at  the  present  time. 

Third.  We  should  shun  any  suggestions  of  "new"  taxes,  and 
especially  a  glorified  sales  tax.  which  masquerades  under  the 
euphonious  name  of  a  manufacturer's  excise  tax.  Such  tases 
are  a  sham  and  a  subterfuge  which  make  every  hardware 
store,  drug  store,  grocery  store,  filling  station,  and  haber- 
dashery a  tax -collection  agency  fo^  the  Federal  Government 
and  lay  a  heavy  hand  upon  a  group  of  citizens  who  are  least 
able  to  bear  additional  tax  burdena. 

Fourth.  Some  thought  should  be  given  to  the  idea  of 
working  out  an  employment  credit  against  Federal  taxes  on 
Industry.  Unemployment  causes  pwple  to  go  on  relief.  Re- 
lief requires  expenditures  out  of  th;  Federal  Treasxiry.  as  the 
last  years  so  eloquently  witness.  Elxpenditures  mean  more 
taxes.  Higher  taxes  mean  curtailment  of  business  enter- 
prises, and  curtailment  of  such  ehterprises  means  freezing 
cur  present  unemployment  load,  fn  his  message  the  Prefci 
dent  said: 
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In  this  plan  of  cooperation 
▼ate  enterprise,  why  not  develop 
portion  of  the  tax  on  business 
for  each  person  who  is  added  to 
a  certain  normal  labor  load? 
carry  the  load  if  there  is  to  be  a 
ment  problem.     And  if  industry 
load,  it  should  be  given  some 
Instead  of  being  bashed  over  the 
I  do  not  presume  to  present  such 
as  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
could  be  worked  out  without 
trative  expense. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  matter  of  ta^ 
have  immediate  attention.    Ever 
gress  It  has  been  discussed  and 
.been  taken.     Congress  has  not 
the  Treasury  has  made  no  specific 
for  immediate  action.    In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1936.  a  table  was 
ing  that  as  of  June  30.  1935.  there 
000.000  in  securities,  the  interest 
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-exempt  securities  should 
since  my  advent  to  Con- 
cebated,  but  no  action  has 
acted  on  the  matter,  smd 
rectxnmendation  thereon 
of  the  bearings  on  the 
inserted — page  45 — show- 
was  outstanding  $31,385.- 
4n  which  is  wholly  exempt 


from  normal  income  tax  and  «^urtax  by  the  Federal  Go\'em- 
ment.  This  total  include.s  $16.895  000  000  i.ssued  by  States, 
counties,  cities,  and  other  political  .-;ubciivi.<;on.^^ — S12.801.000.- 
000  in  United  States  Government  secuniies,  $118,000,000 
i.-yoied  by  Temtonal  and  in.'^ular  pasi:e.ssions.  and  $1,471  000.- 
000  issued  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System.  Here  is  a 
vast  re-servcir  of  tax  revtn'.i'-  -vhich,  if  tapped,  would  relieve 
the  tax  pressure  on  bius;n'  >;  and  timid  capital  and  bring 
about  an  equitable  adju.^-m.r.t  m  cur  tax  .structur.\  I  am 
not  unmmdiul  of  the  d  faculties  that  stand  ;n  the  way  in 
bringing  this  abcuV  T^.--re  have  been  d:.T..ul-ius  before, 
and  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  if  the  matter  received 
sii^'taincd  attention,  a  start  could  be  made  toward  legislation 
that  will  ult:m.ately  make  this  vast  scuit:  of  mccme  avail- 
able for  taxation  purposes. 

lEAVi:    TO    ADDRK.'^S    THF    HOrSK 

Mr.  ELI.£NBOGEN  Mr  Sp<^aker.  I  ii>k  unanimous  con- 
sent tha*;  af^'er  the  disposition  of  ma'fers  on  the  Speaker's 
d"5k  tomcrrcw  I  be  permr.t.?d  to  addr'^ss  the  House  for  10 
minutes. 

The  SPE.\KER  The  grn'leman  from  Pennsylvania  a-k.s 
unanimous  consf  n*  that  torn  ttow.  after  th''  disposition  vt 
matters  on  th"  Speak'^r's  tr.ble  and  the  legijlative  proprram. 
he  b<-  permitted  to  adrtr'-^^  the  House  for  10  minutes  at  the 
conclu-sion  of  the  special  crd.-rs  h'-retofore  made,  Ij  there 
objection' 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  reser%-:n',;  the  r.ght  to  ota'cct,  en 
what  subject? 

Mr.  ELUENBOGEN.  On  thf  ^r-jbi-rt  of  thf  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  urcing  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  sien  di.s<.^hare'^  p^'ition  Nn.  26,  which  will 
make  a  special  orrier  of  bu.-u.-'s.^  of  H  R  6092,  which  re- 
duces the  rate  of  interp<=t  on  mortgages  to  3'2  percent  and 
extends  the  tim.e  of  paymont  for  25  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  li  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SNELL-  Mr  Speaker.  I  r'^'^rrve  the  right  to  object 
to  ask  the  majority  h^ad^r  a  quo.'^tion.  I  understand  that 
this  morning  the  Presidr-nt  had  all  of  the  leaders  down  at 
the  White  House  and  that  he  probably  di-sclcsed  to  them 
what  the  program  would  be.  Is  there  anything  that  the 
majority  leader  can  tell  the  House  at  this  time  relative 
to  the  program  this  w*^ek? 

Mr.  RAYBURN,  Ther'^  v.as  no  program  made  at  the 
White  House  this  morning,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Of  r'-,urse.  I  'l:d  n-^t  expect  a  ve^^'  definite 
program,  but  I  did  tint  know  b\.:'  'hat  the  grntl'^man  could 
tell  us  what  the  orders  were  for  thi.s  we»'k.  Of  course,  if  the 
gentleman  rpfusps  to  p.n.'^wer,  well  and  good. 

Mr  RAYBURN  Wc  do  not  take  orders  and  none  was 
attempted  to  be  given,  of  course. 

The  SPE.^KER.     I>  th^-rp  L.bj<c*ion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  P^nn.^ylvaiua,'' 
There  was  no  object. on. 

TRADE     AOrFFMTVrS 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  ^L'■.  Speakc-r,  I  a.^k  unanimous  con3°nt  to 
proceed  for  2  minute-. 

The  SPEAKER.  '^The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  a.^ks 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  minute.;.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  spates  that  while  he  has  no 
cbjection  to  the  two  sp'-cial  orders  already  made,  he  will  not 
recognize  gentlemen  to  make  further  remarks  without  tha 
consent  of  the  gentlLm-,n  who  are  to  speak  under  special 
orders  for  today.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  leader  a  few 
moments  ago  stated  that  the  agricultural  imports  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  were  of  a  noncompetitive  nature.  I  refer  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  a  portion  of  the  report,  which  states 
that  the  imports  exceeded  exports  of  competitive  products 
by  18  percent.    What  were  those  competitive  products? — corn. 
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wheat,  butter,  egrrs  from  China,  ham.  veal.  beef,  cattle  en  the 
hoof,  5-hef  p.  mutton — everything  that  we  produce  here,  and  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  m.ajonty  leader,  that 
much  of  the  unemployment  m  this  country  is  due  to  these 
damiuible  trade  a^-reements  that  have  been  negotiated,  which 
are  giving  the  great  American  market  to  foreigners  and  get- 
ting little  in  return. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Yes;  to  my  distinguished  friend.' 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  was  assured  that  a  small  percentage 
of  them  were  competitive.  I  said  a  majority  were  not 
competitive. 

Mr,  KNUTSON.  If  18  percent  is  of  no  consequence  the 
pentleman's  point  is  well  taken,  but.  nevertheless,  it  may 
make  the  difference  between  a  buying  market  and  a  selling 
market  for  our  producers.  We  are  chipping  in  shoes  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  textiles,  toys,  and  matches  from  Japan 
in  enormous  quantities.  We  need  not  wonder  that  there  are 
eight  or  nine  mill, on  people  out  of  employment  and  that  daily 
we  hear  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou.'and  people  being  laid 
off  in  the  various  industries  of  the  country  because  of  falling 
off  m  business. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Just  published  the 
astounding  information  that  for  the  first  time  in  cur  history 
the  imports  of  competitive  agricultural  products  exceed  our 
exports  of  agricultural  products.  Let  Secretary  Hull  try  to 
deny  now  that  cur  farmers  are  being  sold  down  the  river 
under  the  trade-treaty  program.  He  has  been  contending 
all  along  that  most  of  the  agricultural  imports  were  of  non- 
competitive items  such  as  coffee,  rubber,  and  so  forth,  but 
we  have  the  official  figures  of  Secretary  Wallace's  Depart- 
ment to  disprove  his  efforts  to  bamboozle  the  farmer. 

JiLst  think  of  it:  In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  imports  of 
competitive  farm  products  increased  to  $1,538,000,000.  which 
is  35  percent  more  than  the  year  before,  yet  in  the  same 
period  our  agricultural  exports  declined  4  percent  in  value 
and  10  percent  m  quantity.  What  more  proof  do  we  need 
that  the  administration  has  sold  the  farmer  down  the  river? 
We  were  told  that  the  trade-treaty  program  was  going  to 
be  of  such  great  benefit  to  agriculture,  but  it  must  be  that  it 
was  foreign  arnculture  that  Secretary  Hull  had  in  mmd. 

Here  are  some  figures  on  agricultural  imports  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending:  last  June  30: 

428.000  head  of  cattle. 

150.000,000  pounds  of  meats,  which  included  62,000,000 
pounds  of  pork  and  85  000  000  pounds  of  canned  beef. 

15.000000  pounds  of  butter. 

66  000.000  pound.s  of  cheese. 

10.500.000  pounds  of  egg  products, 

181.000,000  pounds  of  wool. 

17  000,000  bu.shcLs  of  barley. 

78,000.000  bushels  of  corn. 

48.000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

434.000,000  pounds  of  barley  malt. 

319.000.000  pounds  of  coconut  oil. 

355.000,000  pounds  of  palm  oil. 

The  following  table  shows  in  a  very  revealing  manner  jtist 
what  has  happened  to  agricultiu-e  under  the  present  admin- 
istration's tanif  policy: 

Foreign  trade  in  agricultural  product s 
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From  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural exports  today  is  actually  less  than  when  the  trade- 
treaty  program  went  into  effect  in  1934,  while  the  value 
of  competitive  farm  imports  is  almost  $400,000,000  greater. 
On  a  quantity  basis,  the  figures  would  show  an  even  more 
adverse  effect  upon  domestic  agriculture.  According  to  De- 
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partment  of  Commerce  figures,  the  quantity  index  for  ex- 
ports of  crude  foodstuffs  in  the  9-month  period  aiding  Sep- 
tember 30,  1937.  stood  at  30.  compared  with  97  m  1929. 
Imports  of  crude  foodstuffs  during  1937.  however,  .stood  at 
107.  compared  with  128  in  1929.  This  means  that  while  im- 
ports are  coming  in  in  almost  the  .same  volume  as  1929, 
exports  are  only  one-third  the  volume  of  that  year.  Tlie 
same  picture  obtains  with  respect  to  manufactured  food- 
stuffs. In  fact  It  is  more  or  less  true  of  our  whole  for^'ign 
trade.  Taking  our  foreign  trade  in  it.s  entirety,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  recently  published  figures  showing 
that  while  on  a  quantity  basis  cur  exports  were  76  r>ercint 
of  the  1929  level,  our  imports  were  103  percent  of  the  liJ29 
figure. 

But  of  course  I  realize  that  all  this  is  of  little  concern 
to  the  majority,  else  they  would  cancel  the.se  trade  agree- 
ments that  is  injuring  our  farmers  and  causing  so  much 
unemployment  in  the  industrial  centers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota has  expired. 

EXTENSION    or    REM.ARKS 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  'Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou  ;  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks  I  made  a  few  moments 
ago  by  inserting  in  the  Record  a  statement  i-ssued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  this  very  matter  wiliiin  the  last  10 
days. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  a  radio 
address  made  by  my.self. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOX7S« 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ellenbogen!,  I  may  be  permittt-d  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  20  rmnutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  the  gentleman  is  going  to  talk 
about? 

Mr.  FISH.     On  the  same  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  F^shJ  concludes  his 
remarks  on  tomorrow,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the 
House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER,     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  10  minutes  this  afternoon,  fol- 
lowing the  other  special  orders. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

extension  or  remarks 

Mr.  nSH.  Mr.  SF>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  by  including  a  radio  si)eech. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  m  the  Recoru  wnth  refer- 
ence to  the  modification  of  the  taxation  laws. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  with  reier- 
ence  to  reciprocal -trade  agreements.  America  must  choose 
whether  she  is  gomg  to  protect  lier  workers  or  go  on  with 
the  reciprocal- trade  agreements  ajnd  lower  th 
living.  Secretary  Hull  is  a  very 
oughly  sincere  In  his  belief  In  the  rtciprocal- trade  agreements, 
but  when  our  Imports  greatly  exceed  our  exports,  and  a  seri 
mis  recession  In  business  is  at  hand,  the  trade  agreements  do 
not  seem  to  be  working  out  as  tte  administration  expected. 
There  la  something  radically  wron?  with  economic  conditions 
In  OUT  country  today.  It  is  undeniably  true  the  workers  of 
thL"j  country,  with  their  high  standards  of  living 
possibly  compete  with  the  labor  in 
and  standards  are  much  lower, 
which  I  am  introducing  today: 


oiai 


acid 


Washing'  on 


.\inen  can 
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WherMW  offlcl&l  anncmncement  has 
of  Stat"  that   the   Government  of 
the  n^uotlatlon  ol  a  trade  aptomeni 
Great  Britain,  and  the  reopening  of 
ot   Canada    with    a    view    to    the 
relations   b<rtween   the  United  States 

Whereas  the  strong  Implication  of 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
London  dispatches  and  by  editorial 
ts  that  tncalcalably  more  than  trade 
the  tightening  of  bonds  of  economic 
Itsh-spea Icing   peoples  for   the   purpose 
called  democracies  against  alliances 
the  Orient  In  the  present  Intematl 
to   employ    neg'.tlaiions   for   trade 
Trojan   horse   with   which   to   Invclgl 
States  to  become  entangled  In  forel 
ances  contrary  to  Its  historic  jxihcy 
of  the  wise  admonitions  of 
lane  of  American  statesmen,    and 

Whereas  reciprocal -trade  agreemetits 
effect  have  resulted  In  their  operatic  n 
mofnp  In-stances  destruction  of 
business,  have  reduced  employment 
thereby   curtailing   the   American 
farm  products,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  foreign  agnculti:ral  products  to 
tltlon  with  the  products  of  America: ; 

Whereas  neftctlations  are  In 
agreement  wl*h  Czechoslovakia  wlilcli 
further  depress,  discourage,  and 
the  United  States  which  could  not 
•l^n  underpaid  labor  and  lower  li 

Whereas  for  nearly  150  years  durlrjg 
tloniU  Republic  the  protectlve-tanff 
called  the  American  system  was  a 
American  farmers,  and  American 
foreign -made  goods  and  agrkrultunU 
lean  market,  ihe  greatest  In  the 
and  American  agrlcultitre  and 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States 

Kred.  and  established  the  highest 
Ing  standards  of  any  nation  on 

Whereaa  tbe  Reciprocal  Trade 
effect,  an  Instrument  vastly  Increaalr^ 
bv  transferring  to  him  the  power 
Ccnstltutlon  to  regulate  foreign 

Whereas  trade  agreements 
tbe  autliortty  of  said  act  are  alleged 
iKXie  other  than  treaties  with 
ocntraventlon  of  the  Oonatttutlcm  of 
tiave   not   been   submitted   to   nor 
United  Ststee  as  requlreil  In  the 
Kiecutlve:  Therefore  be  it 
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House  of  Representatives  (which 
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tL3  for  trade  reUi;ons,  to  form 
dtm curacies  aga.n^t  .^n  ;'.lk'ged 
gcvrrrm''nts 

Third.  To  ;nquire  specif.ciily  a.s  in  the  prohr.ble  efTect  of  the 
proposed  trad  ^  ..i^reement  with  C^p'-hw;!  j".  ak:.i  upon  Anieiican 
L'-.d'ostr-.es.  .^meric^tr.  acncultiu-e,  anc!  v. ages  ot  .*.iner;c.in  lab,);-, 

Fr-;rth  To  ln.-|u:re  mto  the  alleg^ed  uncon.stltutlonalry  of  *hf» 
Rer;prr>cal  Trade  Astrcements  Act  on  the  grround  that  a^reem-^nts 
n..id»  tlicreunder  are  in  fact  treaties  and  should  therefore  be  sub- 
m;tte<;l  t':>  and  be  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senjile  b<3lcre 
becorr;'-rr  fffective 

S.i:ci  ccmmit'ee  shall  have  power  to  send  for  per':on.s,  book.s  rini 
papers,  to  siibpena  witnesses,  to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses,  to 
m'^e'  at  any  time  in  the  city  of  Washington  or  clsevhere.  to  em- 
p'  y  rii  'cal  and  expert  and  stenographic  assistance,  and  to  incur 
neces.'ary  traveling  and  Incidental  expenses.  Including  printing  and 
binairfr 

Sa:ci  c  .Timittee  !^h■^\\  =ubm!t  its  findings  and  report  to  the  Hou.«e 
of  Reprv~tn'Uit.vc.-5  at  luv  earlK"3i  practicable  date,  together  with 
ruch  rec'.n.mendations  for  legislation  as  It  may  deem  necessary. 

The  SPEAKER.  L^  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentiewcrnar.  from  Ma.ssathusett5? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNUTSON  Mr.  Speakr-r,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  cxtc.id  my  own  remarks  in  tiie  Recore. 

The  SPEAKER     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  n^  ob'*X'tion. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN  xMr  Sptnker.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sen*  to  extv'nd  my  owti  rcmark-s  and  include  therein  a  radio 
addrf^ss  wh'ch  I  deiiw  red  on  the  subject  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Lilian  Corporation. 

Th.e  SPE.AKER.     t  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SESSIONS  OF  THE  roMMITTEE  ON  RU'EHS  .\'SV  HARBORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Sp«?aker,  I  ark  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  may  b*'  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  House  fur  the  balance 
of  this  'xrrk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gen:lem.'in  from  Texas? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr  Si^aker.  resprvtrc  the  rlfrht  to  object,  if 
v>-e  are  g.  mg  to  get  an  agricultural  bill  here  tnL^  week,  shouM 
V  e  not  have  the  meml)ers  of  that  committee  here'^  Thero  are 
some  important  members  on  that  committee  who  should  be 
in  the  H  ju.=^e. 

Th.   SPEAKER.     T"-  ther.-  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

REFEREN'DtTM   ON   PAR't'TCIF.ATION   IN   FOREIGN   WARS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  special  order  of  tiie  Huu.se  the 
gentlema.n  from  Indiana  Mr.  Ludlow  i  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr  LlDLOW  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extt^nd  my  remarks. 

Thp  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem.an  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLTDLOW  Mr  Speaker,  I  f^nd  I  .shall  not  be  able  to 
conclude  m.y  addre.ss  today  in  the  time  allotted.  I.  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consen:  to  proceed  for  20  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  pentlrman  from  Indiana  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  m  addition  to  the  time  heretofore  allotted 
to  him  he  may  be  aHow-'d  20  additional  minutes  in  which 
to  address  the  House.    Ls  there  objection  to  the  request? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gfotl^man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lud- 
low] Is  recogmzed  for  50  minutes. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Sp.;\kpr  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  asked  for  time  to  address  you  today  in  order  that  in  a 
very  earnest  and  sincere  way,  born  of  an  intense  feeling  I 
have  on  the  subject.  I  may  plead  with  you,  my  colleagues,  to 
sign  discharge  petition  No.  11.  now  at  the  Speakers  desk, 
and  thus  bring  before  th^  House  for  debate  and  action  my 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  199).  which  proposes  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  that  the  American  people  shall  have  a  refer- 
endum vote  on  participation  in  foreign  wars. 

TTie  purpose  and  essence  of  the  proposal  which  I  bring  to 
your  thoughtful  attention  Is  that  the  people  of  our  country 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  before  our 
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boys  are  sent  away  irto  foreign  lands  to  die  like  sheep  in  a 
shambles  m  the  settlement  of  quarrels  of  alien  origin.  On 
account  of  my  exacting  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  :he  hurry  and  press  of  the  public  busi- 
ness I  have  come  to  you  without  a  carefully  prepared  address 
and  without  any  dis:ourse  very  clearly  delineated  in  my 
mind,  but  the  subjec'  upon  which  I  .shall  speak  is  so  inti- 
mately related  with  the  highest  and  most  sacred  of  all  human 
values  that  I  do  not  really  believe  I  shall  need  any  linguistic 
embellishments  or  dramatic  arts  to  enable  my  mind  to  meet 
your  minds  and  my  heart  to  touch  your  hearts.  I  shall 
speak  on  a  subject  that  is  uppermost.  I  think,  in  all  of  our 
minds,  and  that  is  war  and  how  to  keep  out  of  it. 

I  have  been  advocating  a  referendum  on  foreign  wars  so 
long  and  so  insistentb'.  and  have  made  so  many  speeches  on 
it.  and  have  buttonhcled  so  many  Members  in  regard  to  it 
that  sometimes  I  wor  der  whether  I  am  beginning  to  wear 
out  my  welcome  and  trespass  on  your  patience.  I  do  not 
mean  to  do  so.  No  one  is  prouder  of  his  membership  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  than  I  am.  It  is  a  high  honor 
to  be  a  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
where  I  am  now  serving  my  fifth  term  through  the  par- 
tiality of  the  voters  of  a  great  district  of  this  Union.  I 
regard  my  five  terms  in  this  body  as  the  capsheaf  of  my 
efforts  to  be  of  service  to  humanity.  I  respect  the  views  of 
every  Member,  however  divergent  from  my  own  those  views 
may  be.  I  have  the  most  affectionate  esteem  for  every 
Member  of  this  body,  and  if  in  my  activities  in  behalf  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  great  cause  I  have  offended  any 
colleague,  I  humbly  b€g  his  pardon  here  and  now. 

Mr.  PISH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     I  yi?ld. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  this  country. 
He  has  led  this  fight  almost  smgle-handed — this  fight  to 
give  the  American  peDple  the  right  to  determine  whether 
they  want  to  go  to  war  or  not.  It  is  utterly  a  nonpartisan 
issue — a  great  American  issue — and  I  hope  that  Members 
from  both  sides  will  sign  this  petition.  The  reason  I  rose 
today,  however,  is  simply  because  the  gentleman  has  done 
this  work  for  these  years;  he  has  led  this  fight;  and  he  de- 
ser%-es  credit.  But  so  the  record  may  be  made  clear,  a  number 
of  Senators,  understanding  the  appeal  and  the  popularity 
with  which  the  gentleraan  from  Indiana  has  surrounded  this 
issue  after  his  long  fight,  have  now  introduced  similar  reso- 
lutions. I  want  the  credit  to  go  where  it  belongs — to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana — for  his  gallant  and  heroic  work. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  LLT3LOW.  I  L.iank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
frcm  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

PTOIfEZSINC    A    LONG    TTMI 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  an  old  pioneer  in  the  enterprise  of 
trying  to  secure  for  the  common  people  of  this  country — 
the  people  who  have  to  do  the  dying  and  suffering  when 
war  comes — the  righ:;  to  have  something  to  say  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  shall  enter  foreign  wars.  As 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York  says.  I  have 
been  working  at  it  a  long  time.  It  will  soon  be  3  years 
since  I  introduced  in  :his  body  my  initial  resolution  on  the 
subject.  At  first  it  wis  hard  sledding.  In  a  one-line  edi- 
torial an  eastern  news]>aper  commented  caustically: 

Congressman  Lotlow  is  waging  a  one-man  fight  on  war. 

And  it  did  seem  that  way.  Since  then  the  sentiment  for 
the  proposal  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  lately  It 
has  found  reflection  in  a  striking  way  in  another  branch 
where,  within  1  week,  four  distinguished  Members  have  in- 
troduced substantially  the  same  proposal  that  I  have  been 
advocating  these  3  ycirs.  and  two  of  them  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  adopt  part  of  the  language  of  my  resolution. 
This  singular  mianifesiation  in  another  branch  shows  what 
the  country  is  thinking  and  how  the  volume  of  opinion  is 
grnving,  and  I  am  delighted  by  it.  It  is  a  barometer  unmis- 
takably registering  progress  for  this  jjopular  movement. 


I  wish  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  might 
appropriate  my  proposal  and  adopt  it  as  his  own.  It  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  the  cause  is  niakm,-  .>-iich 
splendid  headway.  But  let  me  .'^ubmlt  to  you.  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House,  this  suggestion:  This  is  a  proposi- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  the  body  which  traditionally  and  his- 
torically stands  closest  to  the  p(^ople,  the  body  that  feels 
the  heartthrobs  of  the  Nation,  the  body  that  is  inseparably 
intertwined  with  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people. 
and  for  the  people."  In  my  opinion,  it  is  becoming  evident 
that  il  we  do  not  soon  adopt  this  re.solution  at  this  end  of 
the  Capitol  the  ether  branch  will  beat  us  to  it.  and  it  .-ieems 
to  me  that  it  wouJd  be  most  appropriate  and  altogelhrr  to 
oin-  credit  if  the  first  action  toward  sending  this  important 
constitutional  amendment  out  to  the  States  for  ratification 
should  be  taken  by  the  body  of  the  people. 

So  I  ask  you  if  you  will  not  support  the  pioneer  in  your 
own  ranks  by  helping  him  to  get  this  proposal  up  before 
the  House  for  debate  and  a  vote 

The  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  recently  con- 
ducted a  poll  on  m.y  resolution  and  found  73  percent  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  and  79  percent  of  the  women  as  a  class 
to  be  in  favor  of  it.  Certainly  this  overwhelming  sentiment 
should  find  a  sympathetic  awakening  in  Congress. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vlcld'> 

Mr.  LLTDLOW.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  his  resolution  and  have  tried  to  cooper- 
ate with  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Why  should  it  not 
be  po.ssible  to  get  this  resolution  reported  out  from  the  com- 
mittee that  has  it  in  charge? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  am  afraid  the  gentlem.an  will  have  to 
address  his  inquiry  to  the  committee.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  KNL^TSON.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  that  has  been  mtroduced  in  this 
or  in  any  preceding  Congress  in  my  tim.e. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter friend  of  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  United  St-ates  than 
the  gentleman  frcm  Miniiesota. 

I    L'O    NOT    STAN-D   ALCNT 

When  I  stand  here  today  presenting  this  plea  to  you  I  do 
not  stand  alone.  Oh,  no.  I  stand  at  the  head  of  a  vast 
invisible  army  \^hose  hosts  are  as  far-reaching  as  the  conti- 
nent itseif.  I  present  the  plea  of  innumerable  legions  who 
cannot  be  here  m  person.  I  present  the  plea  of  millions  of 
the  fathers,  the  mothers,  the  wives,  and  the  sweethearts  in 
the  teeming  cities  and  away  back  in  the  remotest  .settle- 
ments. I  bnng  to  you  the  plea  of  the  American  War  Moth- 
ers, whose  sens  sleep  in  France,  whose  memorial  I  hold  m 
my  hand.  They  ask  you  to  pass  this  resolution  so  that — and 
I  quote  their  language — 

The  women  of  the  future  may  never  know  the  anguiih  that 
has  been  theirs. 

I  present  to  you  the  plea  of  a  million  members  of  organ- 
ized labor,  the  21  railroad  brotherhoods,  who  say  in  their 
memorial — and  I  quote  their  language: 

This  legislation  1b  racing  against  the  danger  of  war  and  there  is 
no  time  to  spare. 

I  present  to  you  the  plea  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  in  its  national  organization  and  in  all  of  its 
branches  in  all  of  the  48  States. 

I  present  to  you  the  plea  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  America,  with  its  thousands  of  churches  and  its 
millions  of  communicants,  thrice  reiterated  in  as  many  suc- 
cessive years  in  national  convention  assembled.  I  present 
the  endorsement  of  Archbishops  Cur  ley.  Droessarts,  and 
McNicholas  and  many  bishops  of  the  Cathohc  Church:  of 
great  synods  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  cf  a  vast  number  of 
leaders  and  organizations  of  the  Jewish  people.  I  pre.sent  the 
endorsement  of  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  coauthor  of  the  Pact  of 
Paris,  and  the  following  eminent  persons,  who  not  only  are 
heart  and  soul  for  my  resolution  but  who  have  accepted 
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scrricf  a."?  dirertcrs  of  the  Committee 
an  organization  that  has  been  creajted 

CCMMI'nLR   roR  Tint   w 


Alanson  B.   Houghton,  fonner 


Ambassador  to  Germany 


and  Englajid:  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Bocne.  president  of  American 


War  Mothers;  MaJ.  Gen.  William 


ing.  editor  of  Labor;  William  Allen  White,  editor  and  pub- 


lisher; A.  P.  Whitney,  president  ol 


road  Trainmen :  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan,  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Council;  Gen.  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  petst  national  com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  Por<ign  Wars;  Gen.  SmedDey 
Sutler .  former  Commandant  of  tie  Marine  Corps;  William 
P.  Bigelow.  editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine;  William 
Lowe  Bryan,  former  president  of 
Graham,  president  of  North  Cardlina  University;  Ole  Han- 
son, manager  of  the  Co-Operative  Creamery  Association; 
Prank  E.  Hering,  editor  of  the  Eagle  Magazine  and  past 
grand  worthy  president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles; 


Charles  P.  Howard,  president  ol 
graphical  Union;  Rabbi  Edward  I 
gar    Dewitt    Jones,    president    of 


Churches;  Roy  McBlaig.  legislative  representative  of  Idaho 


State  Grange;  Joy  Elmer  Morgan, 


sociaticn;  Paul  B.  Kem.  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop  of 
North  Carolina;  Homer  P.  Rainej ,  director  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission;  Mrs.  Elizab<  th  Stanley,  past  national 
president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union; 
John  Steves,  president  of  Steves  Sash  L  Door  Co.,  Texas; 
Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley.  Washingtan  Federation  of  Women's 


Clubs;  O.  O.  Wolf,  president  of 
and  William  A.  Julian,  Treasurer 


I  present  also  the  plea  of  75  presidents  of  universities  and 


colleges,  who  speak  impressively 
for  the  youth  of  the  Nation,  and 


sent  the  pleas  of  thousands  of  uneducated  but  worthy  people. 


who  confess  in  their  letters  to  me 


ask  my  good  friend,  who 

of   this  peace   movement, 

protests  against  this  peace 

fTOunds? 

the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


addressed  a  Member  of  Congress;  who  write  falteringly, 
punctuate  badly,  and  spell  lamely,  but  who  manage  to  malte 
themselves  articulate  in  the  gr«it  yearning  that  flUs  their 
hearts  that  our  American  boys  sliall  never  again  be  plxmged 
Into  the  hell  of  a  foreign  conflict 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     Gladly. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.     May  I  not 
is   one   of   the  pioneer  sponsors 
whether  or  not  he  has  received 
resolution;  and  if  so.  upon  what 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  may  say  to 
that  I  have  never  In  my  Ufe  reicived  what  I  wo^ild  caJl  a 
protest.  I  have  received  a  very  few  letters  occasionally 
objecting  to  certain  features  of  n  y  proposal,  but  such  leHters 
would  not  run  over  one  letter  in  a  hxmdred.  and  then  It  is 
generally  from  someone  who  rakes  some  hypothetical  qfUes- 
tlon  on  some  point  in  regard  t<  its  application.  I  believe 
sincerely,  however,  that  this  res  alution  reflects  almost ,  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  80  far  as 
hare  contacted  In  my  district  ae  100  percent  in  favor  of 
this  resolution.  I  assure  the  gentleman,  as  be  well  knows, 
that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  :t  and  will  gladly  continue 
to  cooperate  with  him. 

Mr.  LLT)LOW.    I  thank  the 
has  been  one  of  the  most  valual^  supporters  of  this  prop- 
osition from  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  BIGELOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  ^111  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BIGELOW.  How  many  sigbatures  to  this  petition  does 
the  gentleman  lack  to  discharge  pe  committee  from  fiirther 
consideration? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  At  this  moment  there  are  189  signatures 
on  the  petition. 

Mr.  BICUSLOW.    Within  about 
bers  of  this  House,  young,  vlgonms.  progressive  Democrats, 
sat  down  beside  me.  and  each  of  t  hem  said  that  they  had  not 
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on  the  War  Referendum, 

to  promote  it: 
wcmtzxDUn 


C.  Rivers;  Edward  Keat- 


the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 


the  International  Typo- 

.  Israel,  of  Baltimore;  Ed- 

the    Federal   Council   of 


National  Educational  As- 


he Kansas  Farm  Buresau; 
of  the  United  States. 


or  the  higher  thought  and 
in  contrast  thereto  I  prc- 


hat  they  have  never  before 


gentleman  from  Ohio.    He 


3  minutes'  time  two  Mian- 


signed  the  petition.  I  ani  con\"ncfd  from  this  that  there 
must  be  a  great  many  pe^iplt  wh.-)  still  have  not  had  their 
attention  called  to  it  and  v.ho  would  s\gn  ihe  petition. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  encourage- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBSTON  of  Kentucky.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  brief  observation? 
Mr.  LUDLOW.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  I  have  sicned  the  gentle- 
man's petition,  and  I  have  been  in  full  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  gentleman's  re,solutlon.  I  am  not  a 
pacifist,  and  history  from  1775  to  the  present  time  shows  that 
I  do  not  represent  a  district  of  paciHsts.  The  people  of  my 
district  have  taken  a  definite  part  in  all  the  wars  of  this 
country:  but  during  the  adjournment  of  Congress  I  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  a  great  many  groups  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  I  say.  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Asherook],  that  practically  100  percent  of  the  people  in 
my  congressional  district  are  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  Aa 
has  been  so  well  said,  the  people,  the  mothers  and  fathers, 
furnish  the  boys  and  girls  to  fight  the  wars,  as  well  as  the 
money. 

The  bigge.'^  issue  that  can  come  bt.fore  our  country  at 
this  time  is  the  question  of  a  foreirn  war.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  referendum  on  an:.th:ng  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the  most 
important  issue.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  gentleman's 
resolution. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     I  thank  the  gentl-man  from  Kentucky, 
and  appreciate  ver>'  m.uch  his  very  v.  luable  cooperation. 
Mr   KV.\LE      Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr    LUDLOW.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KVALi:.  In  conjuncMon  vr.th  the  que.-lion  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  as  to  whether  there  v^as  any  op- 
position to  thi.s  resolution.  I  mt^relv  wanted  to  a.sk  the 
speaker,  my  g'Xid  frifud  from  India  11a.  whether  or  not  the 
opposition  comes  largely  from  thp  vobted  interests  who  con- 
trol the  munitions  of  w^r  and  tlie  raw  materials  that  enter 
into  the  manufacture  uf  munmcrii? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  cannot  an.-rwer  directly.  The  fact  is  I 
have  heard  of  almost  no  oppnsiticn  ccmme  from  any  quar- 
ter. I  have  been  aerreably  surpi'^ed  by  ihc  apparent  una- 
nimity of  sentimen*:  with  which  the  proposal  is  being  received. 
The  plea  I  am  making  is  one  of  the  best-documented  ploas 
ever  presented  to  this  or  any  other  parliamentary  body.  It 
is  documented  by  innumerable  Utters  and  telegrams  that 
have  been  writtrn,  and  resolutions  that  have  been  adopted 
by  individuals  and  eroups,  that  fill  to  bursting  the  file  cases 
in  my  cfSce.  It  is  rl'-^ument- d  by  letters  written  on  the 
fancy  and  scent '^d  stationery  of  intdloctuals  who  are  gen- 
u.ne'y  alarmed  bv  ^I'e  war  menace  that  hangs  like  a  pall 
ovrT  the  Natif-n.  and  it  Is  documented  by  other  letters  that 
are  fingerprinted  by  the  worn  and  calloused  hands  of  work- 
ing men  and  women. 

DEMA.VD   rs    aiNCTNr.    TTTROUGn    NORTH    AMIEEICA 

A  demand  fnr  thp  right  to  vote  on  .sending  our  boys  into 
foreign  slaughter  pens  is  ringing  through  every  State  in 
North  America,  and  it  has  reached  the  throne  of  r>ower  in 
Washington,  and  we  wlio  sit  on  the  throne  of  power  are 
asked  in  the  name  of  humtUi^ty  to  amend  the  Con.3titution 
so  that  those  who  have  to  do  the  djdng  and  the  suffering  and 
to  bear  the  unspeakable  burdeni>  and  griefs  of  war  shall  have 
something  to  say  about  entering  foreign  wars.  The  people 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  ability  of  d.plcmats  to  keep  us 
out  of  foreign  wcir?,  Wliat  little  confidence  they  had  left 
disappeared  the  other  day  when  they  read  how  the  United 
State;  was  beguiled  by  European  intrigues  during  the  World 
War  and  how  the  World  War  allies  were  secretly  pledged  in 
advance  to  a  dinsion  of  territorial  spoils — a  pledge  that  has 
been  kept  in  the  dark  for  20  years,  with  eood  old  honest 
Uncle  Sam  not  ha\1ng  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  The  people 
are  saying  today: 

Every  time  a  Govemmer.t  oOclal  Issues  a  statement  on  inter- 
national relations  and  even,-  lime  a  diplomat  makes  a  false  move 
the  cold  chills  chase  up  and  down  our  spines,  for  we  do  not  know 
how  soon   the   tune  may   uniiappUy   come   when   America   will   be 
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piuii--d  .nto  nr.oth.-r  horrible  war  Give  us  the  power  to  vo^e  on 
war  and  we  will  take  care  of  thi.s  question  of  war.  and  we  will  take 
care  of  it  right  by  staying  out  of  foreign  wars  We  arc  nred  of  a 
system  whereby  this  nmst  vital  of  all  questions  is  dotrrmMied  bv 
somebody  away  up  in  the  stratosphere  We  want  to  determin.^  it 
ourscives.     Anyway,  we  are  the  ones  who  have  to  do  the  dvn  tr  and 

We  will  defend  our  coantry  from  attack  or  invrusion  with  the  ^ast 
drop  of  our  blood,  but  when  it  comes  to  entering  a  foreien  war 
we  demand  a  voice  anc,  a  vote. 

Mr.  KELLER.  If  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  will  be  so 
kind,  will  he  not  reaj  that  last  sentence  again? 

Mr.  LLT3LOW.     I  am  quoting  what  I  interpret  the  popular 

thought  to  be. 

Mr.  KELLER.  I  understand,  but  it  is  so  well  put  I  would 
like  to  hear  it  again. 

Mr.  LLT3LOW.  The  last  scnt.ence  was  an  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  people's  thoughts: 

We  will  defend  our  ccmntry  from  attack  or  invasion  with  the  last 
dr..p  of  our  blood,  bu:  when  it  comes  to  entering  a  foreiLzn  war 
we  demand  a  voice  and  a  vote. 

What  are  we  going  to  say  to  those  who  plead  for  a  vote  on 
participation  in  foiT:gn  wars?  Are  we  going  to  say,  "It  is 
none  of  your  business"? 

Are  we  going  to  say  to  the  anxious  fathers  and  mothers, 
"The  blood  of  your  son  is  needed  to  redden  the  soil  of  Spain 
or  Chma  or  Japan"? 

Are  we  going  to  say  to  the  fine  young  man  who  is  the 
potential  cannon  fodder,  "It  is  none  of  your  affair  whether 
you  are  to  be  sent  cbroad  to  be  blown  to  bits  by  bombs 
rained  from  the  air;  to  be  strangled  by  lethal  gases,  or  to 
die  in  spasms  from  disease  germs  hellishly  spawned  m 
foreign  laboratories"? 

Dunns  the  last  month  I  have  visited  a  number  of  uni- 
versities m  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  have  seen  many  fine  young 
men  whose  faces  bear  the  imprint  of  character  and  high 
resolve,  who  desire  under  all  circumstances  to  do  their  duty 
as  God  gives  them  light  to  see  their  duty,  and  I  think  I 
know  what  they  are  thinking,  I  think  they  are  thinking 
that  they  love  their  country  and  that  they  would  willinglv 
give  up  their  hves.  if  necessary,  to  defend  it  from  attack  or 
invasion  by  a  foreign  foe,  but  they  are  relenting,  just  as  I 
:e.sent,  the  idea  that  if  a  world  war  comes  they  will  be  con- 
scripted and  sent  away  to  die  in  foreign  slaughter  pens. 

I  insist  that  it  is  the  business  of  our  fathers  and  mothers 
and  our  young  men  whether  the  fiower  of  our  manhood  is  to 
be  sent  into  foreign  countries  to  be  maimed  and  slaughtered, 
and  I  contend  that  that  question,  whenever  it  arises,  should 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  all  of  the  citizens,  the  vote  of  every 
citizen  having  equal  weight  with  the  vote  of  every  other 
citizen.  The  demand  for  a  vote  on  foreign  war  will  not  be 
satisfied  without  action.  If  we  disregard  it  new.  that  will 
not  stop  it.  It  will  ring  in  our  ears  more  and  more,  and  it 
will  be  heard  in  the  next  congressional  elections,  and  it  will 
keep  on  being  heard,  because  it  is  the  voice  of  humanity 
crying  in  the  wilderness. 

HOW    CAN    THOSE    WHO   SPEAK    THE    COMMON    TONCLT    OPPOSE    A 

RETEEENDUM  ? 

In  this  country  are  many  persons,  perhaps  a  vast  major- 
ity, including  Members  of  this  House,  who  sprang,  as  I 
sprang,  from  the  common  people;  who  have  known,  as  I  have 
known,  the  poverty  and  distress  of  a  lowly  lot.  I  cannot  hon- 
e.'-tly  .see  how  any  of  those  whose  origun  gives  them  the  right 
and  license  to  speak  for  the  masses  of  the  people  can  per- 
suade themselves  that  those  who  have  to  do  the  dying  and 
th.'  .^^uffenng  .should  have  nothing  to  say  about  plunging  this 
country  into  foreign  wars.  May  angels  and  ministers  of 
grace  defend  them  as  they  sound  the  depths  of  technicalities 
and  search  the  byways  of  legalistic  sophistry  to  try  to  prove 
that  the  conxmon  people  should  not  exercise  a  right  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  Gk)d  intended  they  should 
have  and  excrci.se.  I  thank  God  I  was  bom  a  commoner,  and 
I  pled,<,'e  myself  to  remain  true  to  the  common  people  and  to 
do  all  I  can  with  my  very  limited  capacity  and  imperfect 
vision  to  keep  them  out  of  foreign  entanglements. 


WH.^T    IS    TN-SOrVT>   ABOrT    rTT 

What  is  there  that  is  un.scund  about  this  proposal  fh.-it  the 
people  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  on  declarations  of  war 
except  m  the  case  of  attack  and  invasion? 

How  can  anyone  who  is  steeped  in  the  genius  and  .-spirit  of 
our  free  American  institutions  say  that  it  is  unsound?  It  is  as 
sound  as  Magna  Carta  is  sound.  It  is  as  sound  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  sound.  It  is  as  sound  as  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people"  is  sound.  It  is  m  entire 
harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  if 
adopted  it  would  round  out  and  complete  that  immortal  chart 
of  freedom. 

In  America  today  we  have  a  dual  autocratic  and  popular 
control,  where  popular  .^sovereignty  ,'tops  at  the  water's  edge. 
Our  citizens  can  elect  their  constables  and  their  dof.-  catcher.^' 
they  can  express  themselves  by  referendum  on  the  location  of 
a  pesthou.-e  or  a  watcnvorks.  but  they  do  not  have  one  word 
to  say  on  the  greatest  of  all  qucstions—a  declaration  of  war, 
that  involves  the  happiness  of  their  homes  and  the  life  or 
death  of  their  children,  hu.'^bands,  ,ind  sweethearts.  In  its 
foreign  relations  our  Government  is  a  pure  autocracy.  Tins 
situation  hearkens  back  to  the  Dark  Age.s,  the  ages  of  "tyranny 
and  oppression.  It  recalls  the  black,  heart-breaking  centui-ies 
when  men,  with  unspeakable  sutTenng,  yearned  for  but  never 
reached  the  goal  of  liberty,  and  now  the  advancement  in  the 
mcan.s  of  Cv>mmunication  has  mr.de  it  pot.^ble  in  th^s 
twentieth  century  for  us  to  complete  the  free  process^  of 
government,  so  nobly  bep.m  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by  g:\ing 
to  all  of  cur  pecpk,  an  equal  right  to  vote  on  declarations  of 
war,  the  vote  of  every  citi?x^n  to  have  equal  weight  with  tiie 
vote  of  every  other  citizen. 

TIME    10    COMPLETE    THE    BILL    OF    EIGHTS 

When  we  tlunk  of  the  Kill  of  Rights  we  think  of  the  l(.»ng 
centur:es  of  human  travail  wlien  men  toiled  .slowly  and 
painfully  upward  toward  the  light  of  freedom.  We  thmk  of 
Runnymcde  and  the  great  charter  wrested  by  the  barons 
from  King  John  which  paved  the  way  for  our  Bill  of  Rights, 
ar.d  which  has  been  described  as  the  finest  fruit  of  GO  cen- 
turies of  human  struggle  and  evolution,  and  we  see  in  our 
own  great  charter,  the  American  Bill  of  Rights,  a  codr-  of 
Uberty  which  underlies  in  its  principles  and  its  exemplary 
influence  all  that  is  most  successful  in  the  enfranclH.>ement 
of  peoples.     Let  us  review  some  of  its  guaranties: 

First.  Freedom  of  religious  worsliip. 

Second.  Freedom  of  speech. 

Third.  R-eedom  of  the  press. 

Fourth.  Freedom  to  peaceably  assemble  and  petition  the 
Government  for  k  dress  of  grievance.s. 

Fifth.  Freedom  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 

Sixth.  Freedom  from  cruel  and  unusual  puni.shmtnts. 

Seventh.  Tnal  by  jury. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  my  resolution  to  add  one  more 
guaranty,  as  fellows: 

No  participation  In  foreign  wars  except  with  the  crn.c^nt  of  the 
people. 

What  could  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  .spirit  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  than  that  the  people  .shou.d 
have  a  right  to  say  whether  they  shall  sacrifice  their  sons 
and  pour  out  their  treasure  m  foreign  wars?  It  is  now  tiHie 
to  complete  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  adding  this  new  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

O.NCr    TE.VABLE    .^ECCMENT    NOW    NtTX   AND    VOID 

The  only  tenable  argument  ever  made  against  the  plan 
for  a  referendum  on  foreign  war  is  the  time  required  to  take 
a  referendum  which  it  is  claimed  might  give  an  enemy 
nation  the  advantage. 

That  was  a  valid  argument  in  1837  but  not  in  1937. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  time  objection  was, 
indeed,  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Had  it  not  been  for  imper- 
fection in  the  means  of  communication  at  that  early  time  I 
believe  that  Jefferson  and  his  compatriots  would  have  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  a  referendum  on  war  in  their  rhei- 
ished  Bill  of  Rights.  The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, the  radio,  the  airplane  were  then  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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unknown  future.     Even  the  pony 
dreamed  of.    Letters  mailed  on 
mcnihs  arri-ving  at  the  uttermos 
ever  reached  there  at  all.    Now  I 
train  roars  its  way  across  the  con^nent 
plane  in  24.    The  President,  sitt 
ic  Washington,  talks  to  the  entir^ 

Thus  the  only  rcftl  objection  ev^x 
erendum.  namely,  that  It  would 
been  completely  nullified  by 
of  communication.    On  this  sub 
South  Carolina,  a  great  officer  ol 
testimony. 

There 


CD 


express  was  as  yet  un- 

eastem  seaboard  weite  6 

frontiers,  il.  Indeed,  tfcey 

Is  all  different.    The  fast 

In  100  hours,  the  air- 

ng  before  the  microphone 

Nation. 

made  against  a  war  ref- 

c^nsume  too  much  time,  has 

perfection  in  the  means 

ect  Admiral  McGowan,  of 

he  World  War,  gave  expert 


modem 


He  said— 

to  be  a  very  grnermi  mlaappreheiisl 
hold  a  irferendum.     The  United 
out  of   the  stafe-eoach   and 
rcaaon  whatever  why   in  this  day 
telegraph  and  telephone  and  radio 
at  war  or  peace  to  the  people  of  the 
back    within    a    week — tndee<l. 


as  to  the  time  require*  to 

Stites  huK  long:  since  ^adujited 

pony-e  [press  class,   and   there   U  no 

o     railroads  and   airplanes  and 

w  s  could  not  rnf er  the  question 

•  ountry  and  have  their  answer 

wltiin    48    hours.     If    absolutely 


This  Is  the  testimony  of  a  greai 
Geixeral  of  the  United  States 
erf  Supplies  in  the  world's  greate^ 
practical  vision  of  war  problems 
the  agencies  of  transmitting  th( 
have  been  further  developed  so  a^ 
and.  In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no 
raise  the  time  factor  as  an  objection 

And  on  this  point  I  desire  to 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers,  a 
the  unusual  fortune  to  win  the 
three  times,  on- whom  Prance 
and  our  Government  the 
stenmiinK  the  tide  of  the  enemy' 
Battle  of  the  Mame.    Writing 
says: 


rnvBt 


absence 


unwae 


First,  let  me  say  that  I  feel 
try  out  some  new  plan;  that  we 
of  drifting  into  a  war.    The  main 
refer  to  temn  that  whUe  we  delay 
attack  us.     Nothing  la  perfect:  but 
tlon      The  two  oceans  and  the 
neighbors  give  us  ample  protection 
we  are  told  by  some  that  It  is 
posals    Into    our   Corurtltutlon.     No 
Ludlow  amendment  could  be  added 
eould  not  be  repealed  by  the 
■tress. 

And  he  adds: 

The  voters  as  a  whole  can  never 
tmted  propaganda  as  may  fall  on 
Oongreaa. 


Oongr  !ss 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  testimcny  of  these  military  experts 
disposes  of  the  argument  that  the  re  would  not  be  time  to  take 
a  referendum  on  a  proposal  to  ^nter  a  foreign  war 
narily  there  would  be  time  for 
assumed  that  if  the  amendment 
people  a  right  to  vote  on  declarajtions  of  war  is  written  into 
the  Constitution  the  General  Stajff  and  the  War  College  will 
set  up  machinery  whereby  such 
expeditiously  and  on  the  shortest 

DAircn  or  a  im*ATOitsHT» 

There  are  those  in  this  countrr,  perhaps  in  this  Congress 
who  believe  that  the  power  of  t  le  President  should  not  be 
governed  by  the  Constitution  ol 
believe  that  it  should  be  governed 


nations.    If  Germany  gives  Hitler  the  power  to  plimge  that 


nation  into  war  overnight,  and 
power,  it  follows,  they  claim,  tha 
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ofBcer  who  was  Paymaster 

7  and  head  of  the  Bureau 

war,  and  who  had  a  very 

Since  he  testified  all  of 

written  and  spoken  word 

to  quicken  conununicatlion. 

the  slightest  reason  to 

to  a  war  referendum. 

another  expert  witness — 

ijreat  Army  officer,  who  had 

coveted  star  of  a  general 

the  Croix  de  Guerre 

Service  Medal  for 

advance  during  the  second 

o  me  a  few  days  ago,  he 


Icnger 


cj.n 


awarded 


Distin  guished 


strongly 


that  we  must  adept  and 
not  adhere  to  our  eld  plan 
(ibjectlons  to  the  Ludlow  plan 
o  vote  a  foreign  power  could 
see  no  merit  In  this  conjten- 
of  powerful  and  aggTe$slvB 
agalnt  sudden   attack      Again. 
to  place  experimental  pro- 
more    vital    feature    than    the 
to  the  Constitution,  where  !t 
In  a  moment  of  emotljcnal 


be  subjected  to  such  concen- 
the   fewer   than    500    men    In 


Ordi- 

many  referendum?.     It   is 
which  I  propose  to  give  the 


referendums  may  be  taken 
notice  when  ordered. 


the  United  States.     They 
jy  the  constitutions  of  other 


Italy  gives  Mussolini  that 
;  our  President  should  have 


sbnilar  powers.    With  this  doctr  ne  of  dictatorship  resulting 
from  foreigii  precedent  I  want  to  lave  nothing  to  do. 

I  do  not  agree  that  because  ot  ler  countries  have  dictators 
wbo  can  make  war  easily  and  ex  peditlousty.  America  should 


also  have  a  dictator  Amer:ca  Is  not  Gcrmnny  ?.nd  it  is  not 
Italy:  it  is  not  Spain  and  it  is  not  Rassia  or  Japan. 

America  is  the  greatest  free  country  in  tbe  world,  and  let 
us  fervently  hope  that  ;*  will  remain  fcr-'-ver  free.  And  right 
here  I  wouJd  like  t'l^  p.^int  out  the  real  danger  that  unless 
we  decentralize  the  war  power  and  g:vc  it  to  the  people,  a 
tyrant  may  some  time  appear  in  the  White  House  and  grab 
that  power.  We  cur.n.f  u\i  rk-  k  the  fact  that  governments 
all  around  the  wurid  have  be^n  going  centripetal  at  an 
amazing  rate. 

Since  tiie  World  War — the  war  wh;ch  we  hoped  was  to  save 
democracy — 19  df  mocracles  have  died  and  the  hopes  of  the 
people  have  died  with  them.  Our  own  country  has  not 
escaped  the  centripetal  trend. 

By  actual  count  at  the  la.=.t  sei,^icn  of  Congress  270  bills, 
prepared  and  predigcsted  in  thf  executive  departments,  were 
sent  to  Ccngr-.So  by  h'.ads  of  burrau.s  and  other  executive 
agencies,  and  most  of  these  bills  were  pas.scd  and  became 
laws. 

In  the  Seventy-third  and  Sevrnty-fcurth  Congresses  77 
major  laws  were  tnactpd.  Of  these,  18  originated  m  Con- 
gress and  59  ori^^'ir.ated  in  the  e.xccutive  departments.  I 
mention  this  trend  of  executive  influence  over  Congress  not 
in  criticisni,  because  executive  leadership  was  necessary  to 
bring  our  cotmtry  out  of  the  darkest  night  cf  economic  dii^- 
tress  and  despair  it  ever  has  known,  but  if  the  man  who  hap- 
pens at  any  given  time  to  be  President  has  so  much  influ- 
ence over  Con;rress  ;n  an  economic  em.crgency,  less  serious 
than  war,  to  wha:  IcTUTth  might  not  a  tyrarmical  President 
go  in  usurping  the  war  power  and  plunging  America  into 
war  to  satisfy  his  own  whims'?  If  we  are  to  stabilize  peace  in 
America  and  do  cur  part  toward  stabilizing  the  peace  of  the 
world  wo  should  decentralize  the  war  power  and  vest  it  with 
the  people  themselves.  That  is  where  it  ought  to  be.  That 
Is  where  sovereisrn'y  abides,  and  we  should  do  this  before  it 
is  everlastingly  too  late,  before  some  tyrant  makes  his  ap- 
pearance m  the  White  Huu^e.  No  stancher  friend  of  peace 
ever  occupied  the  Executive  OfEce  than  President  Roosevelt, 
but,  after  all,  the  period  of  one  President's  service  is  but  a 
second  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  I  .shudder  to  think  what 
might  happen  to  cur  beloved  coimtry  some  time  in  the  future 
if  a  tyrant  should  appear  in  the  White  Hotise,  grab  the  war 
power,  and  run  amuck 

AT    TKE   TOMB    OF    NAPOLXOM 

In  the  solemn  history  of  thp  world  we  look  at  two  colossal 
figures  who  t3T)tfy  the  two  extremes — Napoleon  the  tyrant 
and  Jefferson  the  humamtarian.  God  save  America  from 
another  Napoleon! 

A  few  years  ago  I  stood  at  the  palatial  tomb  of  Napoleon, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sein*^  he  said  he  loved  so  well,  and 
looked  over  the  balustrade  at  the  sarcophagus  where  rest 
the  remains  of  that  incarnation  of  blcod  and  murder,  sur- 
rounded m  magnificent  panoply  by  the  battle  flags  he  had 
captured  in  his  amazing  career  of  conquest  and  of  violence. 
I  could  not  become  enthused,  even  anud  these  surroundings 
of  imperial  majesty  because  I  had  a  sickening  sen.se  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  he  had  made  and  how  he  had  brought 
sorrow  and  grief  and  desolation  inio  nearly  every  household 
in  Europe. 

As  I  paused  there,  surrounded  by  vivid  reminders  of  the 
bloody  Napoieomc  campaigns,  I  resolved  that  when  I  re- 
turned to  America  I  would  visit  another  shnne  where  I  knew 
my  emotions  would  b»'  different,  I  would  visit  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  wrote  into  the  great  Declaration 
the  precious  doctrme  that  "all  men  are  created  equal.  " 

And  later,  when  I  stock!  on  that  Virginia  mountainside. 
while  the  rays  of  early  morning  gilded  the  .shaft  where  rest 
the  remains  of  the  greatest  hum-anitanan  since  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  I  was  impressed  as  I  never  had  been  before. 

"Here."  I  thought,  'lies  a  man  whase  passion  it  was  to  save 
and  to  serve,  and  not.  like  Napoleon's,  to  destroy  humanity. 
Here  lies  the  great  champion  and  defender  of  human  rights." 


1937 
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And  I  was  thrilled  bevond  my  feeble  powers  of  language  to 
de.^cribe  by  the  in.>:cription  on  hi.>  tombstone  which  he  himself 
wrote  and  commandrd  to  be  be  placed  there. 

Here— 

It  reads — 

wa.s    buried    Thorriri.s   JefTerson.    the    author    of    the    I>claratlon    of 

.\mcrlcun    IncJ.  p-T.df  net.    (.  f    'h-    statutr    of    Virginia    for    religious 
freedom,  and  father  of  the  University  cf  Virginia. 

That  inscription,  if  .seemed  to  me,  is  more  significant  for 
what  it  does  not  say  than  for  what  it  says. 

There  is  not  one  word  in  it  to  indicate  that  he  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States,  Minister  to 
France.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
had  held  the  highe.'^t  other  m  the  gift  of  his  countrymen— the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  wanted  to  be  remem- 
bered not  for  the  positions  of  di.-tmction  he  had  held  but  for 
the  service  he  had  rendered  to  htmianity.  Tliat  was  Thomas 
Jefferson,  one  of  the  most  incomparably  grand  figures  in  the 
world's  history,  and  I  beheve  that  if  the  man  who  hurled  into 
the  teeth  of  tyrants  the  defiant  doctrine  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  that  other  man  of  colossal  height  who  said 
that  Gcd  must  love  the  common  people  because  He  made  so 
m.aiiy  of  them — Jefferson  and  Lincoln — were  living  today, 
thry  would  be  .'supporters  of  my  proposed  constitutional 
peace  amendment  which  makes  all  citizens  equal  in  the 
greatest  and  most  tragic  of  all  decisions — the  decision  that 
registers  a  nation's  verdict  for  war  or  for  peace.     1  Applause.] 

Mr.  KELLER.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KELLER.  I  v.ould  like  to  know  what  position  Jeffer- 
son took  in  relation  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  gentleman 
means. 

Mr.  KELLER      Wa5  he  for  it  or  against  it? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Suppo.se  the  gentleman  t<?lls  us  himself. 
He  Ls  a  better  scholar  than  I  am, 

.Mr  KELLER  The  gentleman  knows.  I  would  also  like 
to  a.sk  what  position  Jefferson  took  m  the  War  of  1812.  The 
gentleman  cited  him  as  a  prince  of  peace.  Of  course.  I  have 
signed  the  gentleman's  petition,  because  I  would  like  to  hear 
an  honest  discussion  of  the  matter,  but  I  am  not  getting  it 
now. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  My  time  is  expiring  and  I  suggest  the 
gentl.  man  discuss  that  question  in  his  own  time.  It  would 
lead  me  farther  afield  than  I  care  to  go  now. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Oh,  no;  net  in  my  own  time.  I  am  not 
proposing  the  proposition.    The  gentleman  ought  to  defend  it. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Something  was  said  a  while  ago  about  this 
not  being  a  pacifist  proposition.  The  gentleman  who  made 
that  statement  was  correct. 

NOT    A    PACIFIST    PF.OPOSmON 

If  anyone  has  jum.ped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  I  am  advocating  is  a  pacifist  proposition. 
as  the  word  "pacifist"  is  generally  understood,  I  want  to  cor- 
rect that  impres.Mon.  This  proposition  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  size  of  our  national  defense.  It  in  no  way. 
sense,  or  degree  impairs  our  national  defense,  smce  under  the  | 
very  terms  of  the  resolution  there  would  be  no  referendum 
in  the  case  of  attack  or  invasion. 

A  declaration  of  war  is  no  idle  and  inconsequential  thing. 
It  signs  the  death  warrant  of  our  fine  young  manhood. 
Surely  it  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  entrust  to  the 
decision  of  all  of  our  people,  with  women  having  equal  vot- 
ing rights  with  men.  as  is  proposed  in  my  resolution. 

WOMFN    NOW    HAVE    NO    RIGHTS    ON    DECLARATION    OF    W.1E 

.And  why  should  not  women  have  the  right  to  vote  on  a 
declaration  of  war?  War  is  the  supreme  calamity  affecting 
family  ties.  It  breaks  up  happy  homes  and  tears  heart- 
strings asunder.  Women  go  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  to  bring  our  boys  into  the  world.  Why 
should  not  they  have  something  to  say  as  to  whether  their 
own  flesh  and  blood  shall  be  hurled  into  the  hell  of  a  foreign 
conflict? 


Mr.  KITCHENS.    Will  the  ■r'^ntleman  yl^ld' 

Mr.  LUDI.OW,     I  yield  to  the  ^-ntleman  from  .Aikniv.T: 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Tlie  question  to  ix>  voted  on  under  this 
resolution  would  b-'.  Shall  the  United  Sta'es  declare  war  on  a 
foreign  country?  Ls  it  not  a  fact  tint  the  United  States  has 
never  declared  war  on  ar.y  ceun;ry.  tlure  ju.-t  smiplv  b-'ing  a 
staU:-  of  war  existing? 

Mr,  LUDLOW.  I  think  that  i.'^  a  letralistic  technicality  there 
that  is  really  not  important.  The  declaration  that  a  .state  of 
war  exists  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  gentleman  raises  the 
questicn  as  to  whether  or  not  women  should  be  entitled  to 
vote.  Would  he  not  also  be  willing  to  extend  that  ftirther 
and  include  citizens  over  the  age  of  ^8?  Boys  over  18  would 
be  drafted. 

Mr.  LUDLOW  I  think  it  should  rightly  be  .-^o  ext<>nded  I 
would  favor  the  gentlem.an's  sug^ie.  t:on.  Certainly  anvone 
who  is  eligible  for  draft,  or  in  the  draft  ages,  .should  have  a 
right  to  vote  on  the  question  of  war.  That  is  simple  justice. 
But  this  resolution,  if  it  is  brought  before  the  House.  w:ll  l>o 
wide  open  for  amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
and  the  suggestion  that  my  friend  makes  can  be  offered  iii 
the  form  of  an  amendment. 

In  every  war.  terrible  as  is  the  fate  that  awaits  many 
men.  the  women  are  the  worst  sufferers.  Of  the  531 
Members  of  Congre.ss,  only  7  at  this  time  are  women,  so  you 
can  .see  how  pathetically  negligible  and  impotent  is  the  "op- 
portunity afforded  to  give  expression  to  whatever  may  be 
women's  viewpoint  en  any  particular  war  proposal. 

It  would  have  to  be  a  mighty  good  cau.se  that  would  drag 
America  in'o  war  under  this  con.^titutional  provision.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  it  would  keep  America  out  of  all  foreign 
wars,  and,  indeed  out  of  all  wars,  unless  the  occasion  .should 
arise  for  a  righteous  war  of  defense,  which  is  verv  un- 
probable. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  aggressors,  and  the  chances  that 
some  foreign  power  will  come  to  cur  shores  to  attack  us  are 
about  as  remote  as  the  probability  that  the  moon  will  sud- 
denly jump  from  its  orbit  and  land  on  top  of  us. 

THE   HOF.EIFYINC    WORLD   PICTTRE 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  horrifying  world  picture,  I  am 
sure  we  will  all  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  keep  Am.erica  out  of  foreign  entanglements. 
Both  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  are  aflame  with  war,  and 
there  is  danger  that  we  may  be  dragged  in  at  any  time.  And 
if  another  world  war  comes,  what  a  war  it  will  be!  It  will 
not  be  like  any  other  war  thaf  has  ever  gone  before.  It 
will  not  be  a  contest  between  visible  a.'-mies  made  memora- 
ble by  the  conduct  of  brave  and  heroic  men  on  the  battle 
lines  but  it  will  l>e  a  scientific  slaughter-fest.  Science  will 
step  m  and  direct  the  implements  of  destruction  for  a  reign 
of  carnage  and  a  harvest  of  death  that  will  make  all  pre- 
vious wars  paie  into  insignificance.  Whatever  that  some- 
thing is  that  must  be  dene  to  keep  us  out  must  be  done  now. 
when  we  are  at  peace  and  before  the  war  spirit  is  aroused. 
Whatever  that  something  is  that  must  be  done  to  keep  us 
out  of  war  it  must  be  m  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. A  mere  statute  will  never  suffice,  b^xause  the  forces 
that  would  sweep  the  Nation  into  war  could  and  would  re- 
peal in  a  jiffy  any  statute  that  conflicts  with  their  purpose. 
Only  a  constitutional  amendment  has  the  permanency  and 
stability  to  keep  us  free  from  the  foreign  entanglements  that 
are  threatening  to  be  woven  all  around  us. 

Three  times  since  I  first  introduced  my  propcsal  for  a 
referendum  on  war  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
has  conducted  polls  on  it  and  has  always  found  the  j^eople  to 
be  overwhelmingly  for  it.  Summarizing  lUs  findings,  the 
Institute  announced  on  October  10: 

On  many  public  questions  Institute  polls  show  .sharp  trends  of 
opinion.  But  public  opinion  on  the  war  referendum  idea  remains 
unusually  constant.     When  the  Institute  itsked  voters  the  Idi-ntical 
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referendum  question  In  November  1 
I  nr»t  Introduced  roy  reaolutlon — 75 
favored  it      In  September  1936,  sent 
cent  m  favor      Today's  vote  showed 
poll,  women  voters  are  more  abarply 
than   men      A  breakdown  of   the 
men  favcr  the  proposal  by  a  vole  o: 
79  to  21 

In    Conf^rcss.    however,    the    Inst 
luiorthodox  Idea  has  shown  Increasl 
same  period.     In  the  Seventy-fourth 
and  1936   a  referendum  amendment 
tamed  Just  72  slgn^itures  from 
bill  before   the  Hoiue  for  action  218 
the   Ludlow   measure   fell  far  short 
the  last  5css;cr  of  Concrcss,  howcvt-r 
and    sponsors    are    optimistic    of 
coming  session. 


flJ5 — that  was  10  months  after 

aercent  of  the  voters  reached 

Indent  in  the  poll  was  71  per- 

percent  In  favor.     In  today  s 

favor  of  the  war  referendum 

by  sexes  shows   that  while 

69  to  31   women  favor  it  by 
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Memb  ers 
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continues,    this    new   and 

signs  of  strength  over  the 

Congress,  which  sat  in   1935 

jy  Representative  Lt-OLOw  cb- 

of  the  House.     To  brlmg  a 

slgnattires  are  reqtiired.  and 

of  the    required    number.     In 

185  slzaatures  were  obtained 

ing    33    more    names    in    the 
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President  Woodrow  Wilson  t^ 
of  "governments  making  war  on 
all  of  the  range  of  his  observatior 
making  war  on  peoples",  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  uttered 
Inspiration  to  the  human  race 
he  said  that  "war  by  govemmen|ts 
by  peoples."    If  in  every  country 
could  be  democratized  and  vested 
ably  would  almost  vanish  from 
and  by  that  I  mean  the  people 
war.    They  are  sick  of  its 
ing:  of  the  pain  it  puts  in  the 
our  great,  beloved  country,  has 
primacy  as  an  exponent  of 
and  I  ask  to  what  greater  cause 
tlian  to  assume  the  leadership 
example  to  emancipate  the  h 
war. 

While  no  one  realizes  more 
of  our  involvement  in  foreign 
1  minute  to  the  defeatest  theory 
breaks  out  America  cannot 
wholly  erroneous  theory 
war  If  the  people  have  a  chance 
If   the  counsel   of   calmness  anc 
people  arc  allowed  to  settle  the 
the  ballot  booths  we  wiH  keep 
something  about  American 
my  years  of  hard  struggle  to 
amendment.    I  say  that  as  a  natfcn 
foreign  wars  and  we  will  not 
chance  to  decide  the  question. 

I  have  presented  to  you  the 
proposal    and   what    It   is   hoped 
believe  It  would  banish  from  the 
the  fears  of  involvement  in  forei^ 
go  very  far  toward  stabilizing 
America:  and.  furthermore.  I  belike 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
remaining. 

Mr.  KELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
the  gentleman  may  have  10 
Uke  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     I  thank  my 
do  not  care  for  10  additional 
and  th«re  are  other  gentlemen 
be  fair  to  them. 

Mr.  KELLER.    They  will  be 

Mr.  LUDIjOW.    I  have  said 
now  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
who  are  to  come  after  me  for 

Mr.  KELLER.     Why  not 


said  that  he  had  heard 

governments"  but  that  in 

he  never  knew  of  "peoples 

present  Chief  Execunive, 

sentiment  of  cheer  and 

around  the  world  when 

must  give  way  to  peace 

on  the  globe  the  war  power 

with  the  people,  war  pnob- 

he  earth,  for  the  people — 

every  land — do  not  want 

.  of  its  grief  and  sufler- 

of  naothers.    America. 

always  been  noted  for  its 

ness  and  high  ideals. 

:ould  we  dedicate  ourselves 

in   trying  by  precept  iind 

race  from  the  cursa  of 
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I  TIUUW   THX  TOKqH  TO  TOU 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  believe  that 
whether  we  Members  of  Congress 
pie  out  from  that  ooe  great  awful 
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than  I  do  the  daqger 

I  do  not  subscribe  for 

that  if  another  world  war 

it.     I  believe  that  is  a 

will  not  enter  a  forgign 

to  vote  on  the  proposition. 

reason   prevails   and  the 

question  in  the  privacy  of 

of  war.     I  think  I  know 

sentiifaent  on  war  as  a  rrrult  of 

prpmote  my  war  referendum 

we  do  not  want  to  enter 

dt)  so  if  the  people  have  a 

t^ad  outlines  of  my  peacf? 

to    accomplish   by    it.     I 

r^inds  of  our  people  most  of 

wars  and  that  it  would 

he  peace  and   security   of 

that  it  is  fundamentally 

liave  I  remaining? 

The  gentleman  has  1  minute 

4sk  unanimous  consent  that 
ad^tional  minutes.     I  would 


friend  for  his  courtesy,  but  I 

tes.    I  have  had  my  say 

Raiting  here.    It  would  not 


glad 


to  wait,  I  know, 
practically  all  I  care  to  say 
number  of  other  speakers 
to  consume  more  time. 
questions? 


the  real  question  here  Is 
in  willing  to  shut  the  peo- 
decision  which,  once  miade. 


cancels  the  power  of  Congress  and  of  the  people  for  years  to 
come.     Once  the  decision  to  declare  war  has  been  made  by 

Congress,  it  follows  that  civil  liberties  are  suspended,  the  press 
can  be  ccntrollt  d,  men  can  be  sent  to  danger  and  death, 
billicns  must  be  spent,  billions  must  b':-  loaned  to  foreign 
nations,  forels'n  exchange  must  be  supported  with  American 
money.  Af^er  that  one  great  decision  Congress  becomes  by 
it  a  rubber  stamp.  The  Nation  becomes  an  armed  camp. 
It  seems  to  me,  my  colleagues,  that  we  should  be  willing  to 
allow  cur  constituents  to  participate  in  this  major  decision. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  my  constit- 
uents are  no^  intelligent  and  well-informed  enough  to  vote 
on  a  question  of  sending  our  boys  away  to  be  killed  in  for- 
eign wars.  I  know  that  they  are  and  I  believe  that  the 
American  concept  of  free  government  will  remain  imperfect 
and  incomplete  unt'I  the  people  are  given  a  right  to  vote  on 
a  question  that  affects  so  intimately  their  homes,  their 
families,  and  their  well-being. 

I  have  had  my  say,  and  I  throw  the  torch  to  you.  Let  us 
sign  d:scharr:p  petition  No.  11  up  to  the  requisite  number 
of  218,  which  w-ii:  bring  it  before  the  House  as  a  basis  for 
what  will  undoubtedly  'oo  one  of  the  m.o.st  notable  peace 
discussions  of  modern  times,  with  wide  latitude  of  debate 
and  unlimited  privilcrre  of  offering  am-endm^nts.  Then  let 
us  pass  the  resolution  in  its  pf^rfected  form  and  trust  that 
it  will  be  ratified  by  the  States,  so  that  there  may  be  added 
another  pillar  to  the  great  ttmple  of  liberty,     i Applause.] 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
there  is  not  a  quorum  pr^'^en^ 

The  SPEAKER.     Evidently  there  is  not  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  rcll,  and  the  followmg  Members  failed 
to  answer  to  their  names; 


[Roll 

No.  51 

A:eshlr»» 

Disney 

Hill.  .Ma. 

Phi'.'.ips 

A;;en    Del. 

EKjugla.s 

Holmps 

R.ir".speck 

Harden 

Drrwry,  Va. 

Jarrett 

Randolph 

Barton 

Dnvpr 

Jotnson.  M:nn. 

Roed.  111. 

Beam 

Edmlstoa 

Kenn<-dy.  Md. 

RciborL^on 

Belter 

Eicher 

KeoKh 

Robin.son.  XJttkh 

Bland 

Evan-s 

Lamneclt 

R  gers,  Okla. 

Bloom 

Fi»r;'»y 

L(  H 

Ryaa 

Boylan,  N  T 

I»'.*7ratrtrk 

Les-.r.'^y.'. 

Sirp\i.-h 

Buckley.  N. 

Y.         F'.,ar.:.,igan 

M. CiT  ..:rty 

Sr^itli,  Maino 

Burcl-. 

Ford,  Calif. 

M'  Lt*an 

Sonicrs.  N.  Y. 

Byrne 

F;;.Tier 

Ma.';,  n.  S.  C 

Spcnre 

Cannon,  Wl, 

i.           Gavfti;an 

Mpeks 

PuIUvan 

Cart7,T;gh: 

GlffO'd 

Mills 

Sumners.  Tex. 

Ceiler 

Oo.d.sb'-!.-'.  ugO 

Murdoclt,  Arl2. 

Tre.'ulway 

Chandler 

G-'-P'.i-v^v^.d 

Norton 

Wallgrcn 

Citron 

Grfpvrr 

O'ConneU.R.  I 

W.-np 

Clark   N  C. 

Gregory 

O'Connor.  Mor.t 

WhPlchPl 

Cole.Md. 

Ha.r..'. 

O'Connor.  NY 

Wh.t.    Idaho 

Cv^cV.Q 

Hanui'.-^r. 

OX<»ary 

Wh:tt:n^on 

CTos.ser 

Hii.-icock.  N,  C. 

ONeal.  Ky. 

Wood 

Cillen 

H  i-.an 

Owen 

W-  'I 'drum 

C-.^r..  n.mgs 

H.i:-':.irton 

Parsons 

Z.Cinu-nuaa 

I>Routn 

H>-u:-v 

Pettenglll 

Djcltitela 

Hiidt  tTancIt 

Pfpfcr 

The  SPEAKER.  Thret^  hundred  and  thirty-two  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rayburn,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  were  dispensed  wiih. 

COMMITTEE    ON    AORICULTVRE 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  'hat 
the  Committee  on  Agnculture  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  sessions  of  the  House  during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Reserving  the  risht  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  this  request  include  the  subcommittees? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  will  include  rhe  subcommittees  in  my  re- 
quest, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlem.an  from  Texas  modifies  his 
request  to  include  subcom.m.ittees,  which  the  Chair  thinks 
would  be  included  m  the  original  request. 

Mr.  JONES.     I  should  th.mk  so. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Te.xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  FNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  m  the  Record  the  remarks  I  made  today. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlcmian  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  \Va.shington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  therein  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me. 

Tlie  SPE.\KEP.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Waihingicn? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  the  special  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr.  Lewis  1  is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

p.^CIFTST  or  militarist 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  discu.ssing  this 
aftprnoon  the  preat  subject  of  peace  and  order  in  the  world 
just  presented  .so  ably  in  one  of  its  phases  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Ludlo'w  1 .  I  believe  I  cannot  do  better  in 
.  the  interest  of  clarity  than  to  relate  to  tlie  House  my  own 
mental  experience  with  this  subject. 

In  my  boyhood  m  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  I  came  under 
the  influence  of  a  very  remarkable  m.an,  a  Welsh  coal  miner, 
a  Quaker.  I  shall  name  him,  for  his  name  is  worthy  of 
public  documentation  here  or  at  any  time — Joseph  Harrison, 
long  gone  to  his  rest.  He  was  a  man  of  phenomenal  address] 
his  personality  plainly  ennobled  by  his  religious  convictions, 
and  soon  impressed  me  with  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
peace  and  war.  He  made  it  seem  strange  to  me  that  gov- 
ernments, organized  for  the  great  purpose  of  suppressing 
violence  and  bloodshed  as  between  their  subjects  or  citizens, 
should  themselves  claim  the  privilege  of  adjusting  their  con- 
troversies by  the  method  of  the  sword.  In  short,  he  made 
me  a  pacifist.  During  the  rest  of  my  life  I  took  pains  to 
proclaim  his  great  principles.  I  was  a  pacifist  in  my  every 
thought  until  that  tragic  day,  the  7th  of  May  1915,  when  the 
Lusitama  was  sunk,  a.ssassinated  from  beneath  the  sea,  in 
violation  of  the  long-honored  laws  of  peace  and  war.  The 
shock  made  me  a  militarist  and  I  could  think  only  of  puni.sh- 
ing  the  foul  transgressor.  What  did  this  mean?  Here  I 
was  a  pacifist  and  a  militarist,  both  at  the  same  time.  This 
conflict  of  ideas  challenged  me. 

PEACE    AND    ORDER    INSTlTmONAL    PRODUCTS 

Which  was  nght?  Was  either  right,  tJiis  pacifi.st  or  mili- 
tarist within  me?  We  had  recess  of  Congress  at  the  time, 
and  I  took  the  problem  home  to  think  it  out.  In  a  couple  of 
weeks  the  matter  cleared  up.  Joseph  Harrison,  the  Quaker, 
was  right  in  principle,  but  his  principle  implied  a  certain 
kind  of  institution,  namely,  government,  with  its  rules  of 
conduct  prescribing  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  countries 
involved,  and  courts  to  decide  controversies  as  to  facts  or 
meaning  of  the  law  as  they  arose  between  nations.  In  short, 
it  became  clear — and  this  is  fundamental  to  any  discussion  of 
our  subject — that  peace  and  order  in  this  world  are  institu- 
tional products.  You  have  them  in  the  domestic  commumty 
generally,  because  you  have  those  institutions,  lawmakers  to 
niake  the  rules  of  conduct,  courts  to  decide  disputes,  and 
sheriffs  to  look  after  unyielding  recalcitrants. 

I  found,  to  be  concrete,  that  I  could  be  a  pacifist  in  my 
own  community  of  Cumberland.  There  were  laws  defining 
my  rights  and  my  neighbors'  duties,  and  if  we  had  a  dispute 
no  fiu:ht  psychology  arose;  we  thought  of  the  law  and 
justice  of  the  peace.  If  his  decisions  were  unsatisfactory, 
then  a  higher  court  held  open  its  doors.  I  found,  also,  I 
could  be  a  pacifist  in  our  great  interstate  community,  the 
United  States,  because  flowing  from  this  very  body  were  laws 
prescribing  rights  and  duties  and  courts  to  adjust  disputes. 
Then,  however.  I  made  a  fimdamental  discovery.  There 
was  one  community  in  which  I  could  not  be  a  pacifist,  the 
community  of  nations,  where  nations  meet  and  have  their 
controversies  just  like  individuals.  In  that  community  I 
could  not  be  a  pacifist;  no;  I  had  to  be  an  anarchist,  because 
that  community  be/ore  the  war.  the  community  of  nations, 


was  not  functioning  under  the  rule  of  law  but  under  the  rule 
of  force  and  anarchy  when  disputes  aro^e.  It  is  tr-ae  th.re 
was  a  body  of  international  law,  '^he  jus  gentium,  codified 
from  the  days  of  Grntius  and  De  Vattel.  but  there  was  no 
court  having  jurisdiction  to  apply  it^^  pnncipks  to  mtrrna- 
ticnal  controversies. 

UEspoNsrr;  F  rAvsr  of  v.n 

WTiat  are  the  causes  of  war?  you  may  be  ask;nc.  My  .i.-.- 
swer  is  that  the  causes  of  war  are  innuine:  :.blr  ana  u:i- 
pred:ctable  in  character.  Tliey  are  not  men  ly  tcjiiomic, 
not  merely  the  political  ambitions  of  Napoleons  and  Cae- 
sars. They  are  innumerable  and  unpredictable  in  charac- 
ter. I  con.sider  the  responsible  cause  of  war  to  be  the 
absence  in  the  international  commumty  of  a  law-and-crder 
organization  A':th  adequate  agencies,  with  courts  having  a 
real  jurisdiction  to  decide  disputes  between  nations,  The 
responsible  cau.se  of  yellow  fever,  the  physician  will  say,  is 
not  the  mosquito.  In  our  day  of  light  and  knowledge,  the 
responsible  cau.se  is  the  absence  of  netiing  when  mosquitos 
infest  the  ntighborhood  or  of  proper  public  measures  to 
eliminate  them  entirely.  So  when  nations  have  a  serious 
dispute  a  war  psychology  arises  between  them  because  there 
was  no  court  having  junsdiciion  to  decide  the  dispute. 

THE    Lr.AGl-E    AND    COfRT 

Does  the  United  States  require  such  an  organization? 
We  know  cur  Republic  has  been  a  peace-loving  country,  yet 
we  have  had  four  foreign  wars.  Has  the  .sacnficial  price  been 
paid  to  appease  the  pride  of  Mars?  Witness  the  10,000,000 
sons  of  mother  hum.anity  dead  on  European  battlefields,  and 
the  20.000.000  crippled  or  gassed  compelled  to  walk  their  way 
through  life,  not  as  God  made  them,  qualified  by  Nature  to 
meet  the  contingencies  of  life. 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  such  a  court,  even  as  first 
proposed  by  the  Quaker,  William  Penn.  There  is  .such  a 
league.  But  the  United  States  has  been  denied  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  the  protection  of  those  institutions  when  contro- 
versies arise,  not  by  decisions  in  this  House,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  but  in  a  traeic  and  historic  session  of  the  Senate. 

A  most  unhappy  oversight  occurred  to  the  illustrious  great 
author  of  that  greatest  of  i?eace  procedures.  The  Covenant 
of  the  League  ought  to  have  been  referred  to  this  Hou.se 
and  the  Senate  where  majority  votes  should  have  determined 
its  disposition,  instead  of  to  a  session  of  a  body  where  recal- 
citrant partisan  and  personal  hates  taking  advantage  of 
the  voting  rule  of  one-third  plus  one  might  easily  encompai;s 
the  defeat  of  any  program.  We  should  have  no  Constitution, 
yea.  we  should  not  be  meeting  here  this  day  if  two-thirds  ma- 
jorities had  been  required  in  the  ratifying  conventions. 

SOVEREIG.V    RIGHTS 

Now.  What  objections  have  been  made.  I  ask,  to  the  United 
States  joining  with  others  in  the  noble  task  of  assuring 
public  order  in  the  international  community?  Oh,  rights. 
certain  sovereign  rights  might  be  jeopardized,  it  is  said,  if 
we  enter  the  Court  or  the  League.  Who  made  this  objec- 
tion? Not  the  late  Senator  Root,  not  Secretary  Stimson, 
not  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  not  President  Taft.  and,  surely! 
not  Woodrow  WiLson,  whose  shoe  latchcts  the  puny  critics  of 
this  generation  are  unworthy  to  loosen.  Who  are  these  ob- 
jectors? Well,  my  friends,  if  you  will  divide  men  into  two 
classes,  those  who  do  things  in  the  world  and  those  wiio 
have  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  way  while  things  are  being 
done,  you  will  find  these  objectors  fall  in  the  latter  class. 

Sovereign  rights!  When  are  the  rights  of  our  country 
sovereign — under  what  circumstances?  Well,  sir,  the  United 
States  is  sovereign  in  the  48  States  of  the  Union.  '  It  is  sover- 
eign in  Hawaii,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Alaska,  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  sovereign  over  3  miles  of  the  waters  that  wash  their 
shores.  It  has  sovereign  exclusive  rights  wherever  it  can  send 
its  own  courts  and  judges  with  jturLsdiction  to  decide  disputes. 
But  out  in  the  community  of  nations,  out  on  the  high  seas, 

its  rights  are  not  excliislve,  not  sovereign.    They  are  rights 

international  rights— which  the  United  States  enjoys  only 
in  common  and  in  equality  with  all  other  peoples'  rights 
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whose  protection  demand  Intemktional  organization.     But, 
sir.  as  I  grow  older  I  am  getting  impatient  with  the  per 
son  who  talks  only  of  rights,  nearer  of  duties 
through  this  life.    I  want  to  hear 
think  equally  of  duties.    There 

duties.  It  was  duties  that  erccttd  this  Government,  tt  is 
duties  that  are  feeding  and  clotting  and  schoolm;'  ihe  e:il- 
lions  of  little  ones  who  are  to  follDw  us 
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in  his  course 
from  men  and  women  who 
Eire  no  real  rights  without 


Rights,  rights  there 


were,  when  the  Lusitania  went  t  own,  rights  that  had  ntver 


been  doubted — yet.  what  do  we 
Atlantic  that  fateful  7th  of  Mak^ 
women  and  children,  struggling  ii  i 


see  as  we  look  out  on  the 

1915?     The  faces  of  500 

the  waves,  looking  upward 


to  Heaven  and  asking  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  to  gjant 
them  a  Justice  and  a  protection 
on  earth.    Rights?    Why  mock 
futility  and  cant? 

BZAflONABLB 

"A  warless  world  by  court  detisions? 


denied  them  by  snverelsns 
heir  spirits  with  such  utter 


Its  decisions?"    It  is  only  a  dreim  says  the  pessimist. 


Bify  friends,  the  trouble  with 


dreams  Just  as  much  as  any  otter  dreamer,  but  he  dreams 


only  nightmares.    The  practical 
nations  have  such  a  preference 


act  Is  that,  given  a  chamce, 
for  law  and  order  that  as 


to  some  one  hxmdred  and  fifty  cc  ntroversies  between  natiions 


which  have  been  submitted  to 


precedent,  not  philosophy, 

another  element  absoliately 

individual  or  social.    It  is 


agencies?    It  is  not  the  fool 
ool  who  refuses  to  graat  it. 


World  Court  in  not  a  single  i4stance  has  war  followed  a 
decision. 

In  all  this  consideration,  not 
not  principle  are  lacking,  but 
essential  in  all  human  endeavor 
a  reasonable  faith,  a  common-s>nse  faith.  We  grant  It  to 
our  insurance  compcuiies;  we  graot  it  to  our  courts:  we  girant 
It  to  our  executive  and  legislativ* 
It  under  perfectly  voluntary  circi  mstances  to  our  transporta- 
tion agencies  of  travel  in  the  dirkness  of  the  night.  Why 
deny  this  faith  to  peace  and  orde 
who  grants  this  faith;  it  is  the 

To  refuse  this  faith  to  peace  initltutions  and  give  it  to  war 
Instead,  now  when  democracy  apd  civillzaUon  are  at  stake, 
may  mean  treason  to  humanity. 

TRS    LVOLOW    EtaOLUnOM 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  sai( 
ixroach  to  the  problem  of  war  i  reventlon  and  indicates  my 
view  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Lu(  low  method.  Let  me  repeat. 
peace  and  order  are  tnstltutiona 

family  has  only  been  able  to  achieve  through  the  institu- 
tion of  laws,  with  courts  to  decijle  disputes,  and  other  agen- 
des.    The  method  of  peace.  I 
the    most   extensive    experience 
order   in 
finds   no 

tion  to  secure  peace  and  restriin  lawbreaklng  has  always 
been  the  rule.  Organization,  \rhether  by  patriarch,  tribe, 
klnff,   or   republic,   but   organizitlon 

method  is  foimd  nowhere,  I  rep<«t.  In  that  experience.  In- 
deed, the  resolution  does  not  pro  xwe  any  plan  through  which 
peace  and  order  may  be  assioed  between  nations.  Wars  are 
to  be  permlsdbJe  forever  under  t  tie  Ludlow  resolution. 


between  two  kinds  of  sup- 
There  is  the  broad  friend 
In  Europe,  in  Asia,  every- 


We  must,  I  think,  distinguish 
porters  of  the  Ludlow  method 
of  peace  and  order  in  America 
where.  He  is  also  tn  favor  of  tt  e  World  Court,  like  William 
Penn.  and  necessary  organizatio  3s  preventive  of  war.  t  am 
with  him  to  my  last  breath.  Etit  there  is  another  kind  of 
anpporter  who  rules  the  whole  pi  oblem  of  war  prevention  out 
of  his  consideration.  He,  he  dec  ares.  Is 
aUst"  but  an  isolationist.  No 
then — Neanderthal  man  or  Plth€  canthropus  erectus,  perhaps 
The  anthropoloslst  gives  him  th|t  range  of  choice.  "Not  an 
IntematlonaHst.''  He  says  this 
that  he  is  "intematicmal"  In  sasrihg  it,  In  a  language  made  up 
of  Saoscrlt.  Qrttk,  Roman,  Qcrmanlc.  French,  and  Celtic 
toncoes.  He  may  be  saylnt  it  p  irhaps  over  the  radio,  whose 
Tery  exl^aice  we  owe  to  a  BCasweil,  to  a  Hertz,  a  Manconi, 
to  the  *lBdlaan  effect,"  and  scoies  of  engineers  in  as  many 
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fully  explains  my  own  ap- 


think,  has  been  settled  by 
in  the  establishment  of 
the  domestic  community.  Tlie  Ludlow  method 
place   in   all    that   experience.    Public   organiza- 
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d.JTeren'  countries  of  tiie  world.  Sir,  one  need  not  think  twice 
to  realize  that  our  daib'  lives  arc  governed  and  served  by  a 
precious  civilization  of  composite  international  origin,  whose 
coniinued  life  depends  on  international  support  and  defense. 
The  Ludlow  method  takes  no  note  of  all  this.  It  proposes 
no  pax  humana.  of  either  Nazarene  or  Wilson  conception. 
The  pax  Japoinca  concerns  it  not.  Wars,  foreign  wars,  it 
neither  condt  mn-s  nor  appiove,s.  It  ignores  entirely  the 
fact  <:hat  the  United  States,  under  the  Pact  of  Paris,  is  now 
obligated  not  to  detlaro  war  except  in  self-defense;  and  the 
honorable  fact  that  the  United  States  keeps  its  covenants. 
Uncle  Sam  is  no  treaty  breaker.  There  are  no  "scraps  of 
paper"  scattered  gmltily  over  the  floors  of  the  ofiQce  of  our 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Ludlow  method  essays  only  to 
change  the  manner  of  declaring  war.    It  reads: 

Except  in  the  event  of  an  Invasion  of  the  United  States  or  Ita 
tcmtcrial  pi^sse??!  r.s  and  attack  upon  Its  citizens  residing  therein, 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  declare  war  shall  not  become  effective 
until  conlirraeci  by  a,  majority  of  all  votes  ca^st  thereon  In  a  Nation- 
wide relerenduiii 

I  am.  sir.  a  pacifist,  but  I  can  find  nothing  of  the  principle 
of  the  pacifist  in  this  resolution.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  no  loncrer  to  exercise  the  power  to  declare  war,  as 
deemed  wise  by  the  fathers,  except  in  ca.'^e  of  mvasicn.  But 
who  is  to  say  what  is  an  invasion  or  when  it  occurs?  Con- 
gress. I  presum^^  Bat  suppose  its  decision  should  be  con- 
tested m  the  court.s  as  unconstitutional.  Should  the  country 
go  on  waging  war  against  the  enemy  -Ahile  its  lawyers  were 
defending  it  in  the  court.s.  or  obey  the  courts'  injunctions  to 
suspend  military  operations,  awaiiine  its  decision?  There 
may  be.  as  remarked  by  oiu"  colleague  the  Honorable  Charles 
I.  Faddis.  facts  rssenlial  to  judgment  which  our  Government 
knows  but  cannot  safely  disclose  to  the  public.  Says  he  in 
the  Forum: 

In  plans  for  the  contlnr.lnp  defense  of  a  nation,  there  is  an- 
other factor  Nt  t  all  the  facts  concerning  military  strenpth. 
methods,  p<  .su:ons.  and  objectives  can  be  made  public.  The  war- 
referendum  Idea  providf.s  for  a  vote  of  the  people  when  we  are 
faced  with  xar  But  there  is  no  po«slb!e  way  by  which  the  people 
could  be  fully  Informed  of  what  had  been  done  and  what  re- 
mained to  be  done  to  tliwart  the  designs  of  the  enemy  and 
protect  the  Nation  Such  information  would  play  squarely  into 
his  hand.'  Yet  that  very  information  ought  to  be  a  deciding 
factor  in  determining  whether  to  make  war 

Or  again  as  well  stated  by  the  Congressman: 

Suppo.se  the  vote  is  against  war  Until  the  enemy  arrives  on 
our  shares  no  move  can  be  made  arnln-st  him  He  may  decide  no* 
to  invade  at  all  but  rather  to  destroy  shipping  and  harry  com- 
merce in  and  out  of  our  ports. 

Finally,  I  would  ask  what  is  the  use  of  holding  such  a 
referendum  here  unless  a  like  referendum  must  be  held  in 
the  enemy  coimtry.  And  what  if  the  two  referendums  should 
result  in  conflicting  verdicts?  To  me  the  whole  plan  of 
referendum  suggests  futility  and  folly.  The  Navy  and  the 
Army  are  about  to  have  a  terrific  football  contest;  New  York 
and  Chicago,  in  ba.seball,  have  a  rubber  to  play  off,  to  deter- 
mine their  primacy.  Why  should  they  go  to  the  expense  of 
ha\'ing  umpires?  If  disputes  arise  l)etween  the  players,  why 
not  refer  the  disputes  to  the  bleachers?  They  sse  sufficiently 
Interested  to  vote,  and  to  come  to  what?  A  decision?  In- 
deed, instead  of  saving  this  country  from  a  possible  foreign 
war,  a  referendum  of  that  character,  in  my  judgment,  is 
more  likely  to  involve  us  in  two  wars,  the  foreign  war,  of 
course,  abetted  and  encouraged  by  such  sabotage,  and  an- 
other war.  here  at  home,  civil  in  character,  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  other  wars. 

CHINA     AND     JAPAN ECONOMTC    SANCTIONS 

I  Will  now  turn  away  from  this  ill-considered  proposal  to 
wiser  coun.sels  we  possess,  thank  God.  within  the  Republic. 
I  turn  to  the  counsel  of  our  great  President  in  Chicago  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I  turn  to  the  statements  of  his  greatly 
esteemed  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull. 
We  know  that  our  State  Department  stands  out  distinct  in 
one  of  its  aspects.  It  is  never  partisan  It  is  never  Repub- 
lican; it  is  never  Democratic.  It  is  always  American,  and 
acts  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  peace  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  country.    So  as  a  Democrat,  I  can  consult 
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the  Republican  predecessor  of  our  present  great  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Honorabh'  Henry  L.  Stimson. 

A  few  days  ago  I  introduced  a  joint  resolution  calling  for 
the  application  of  ecoromic  sanctions  by  the  United  States 
in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  as  a  means  to  support 
our  treaty  and  end  Japanese  aggressions  in  China.  May 
I  take  a  moment  of  your  time  now  to  read  the  conclusions 
reached  with  rcrard  to  this  Chinese-Japanese  situation,  our 
immediate  problem,  by  so  great  an  authority  as  the  prede- 
cessor of  Cordell  Hull,  the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson,  free 
to  speak  and  who  did  speak  freely.  What  does  this  great 
statesman  think  upon  the  subject?  First,  in  an  open  letter, 
he  makes  the  statement: 

Let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  in  my  opinion  this  is  not 
a  case  where  there  should  be  any  thought  of  America  sendini; 
armies  to  participate  in  a  strife  that  is  going  on  m  Asia.  Not 
only  is  such  a  course  probably  militarily  Impos.'^ible.  not  only 
would  it  be  abhorrent  to  our  people,  but  to  attempt  it  would 
do  much  more  harm  than  good. 

Then  he  adds: 

The  lamentable  fact  is  that  today  the  apgres-sion  of  Japan  is 
being  actively  assisted  by  the  efforts  of  men  of  our  own  Nation 
and  men  of  the  other  ^r^at  democracv  In  the  world — the  British 
commonwealth  of  nations  It  Is  not  bnlv  being  actively  assisted. 
but  our  assLstance  is  so  efiectlve  and  predominant  that  without  it 
even  today  the  .agsressior.  would  in  aU  probability  be  promptly 
checked  and  cease. 

To  what  circumsianc'^  does  he  refer?  To  economic  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  under  no  neces.sity  to  have  war  with 
Japan,  but  we  are  under  obligation,  m  both  the  Paris  Pact  and 
the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  to  maintain  and  protect  the  rights 
covenanted;  and  that  result,  in  the  view  of  this  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  can  be  obtained  by  economic  methods.  Secre- 
tary Stimson  would  not  draw  forth  the  Sword  of  Gideon;  but, 
like  Abram  with  Lot.  he  would  cea.se  trade  with  Japan.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  supplies 
Japan  with  half  her  iron  ore  and  75  peicent  of  her  oil.  and 
buys  at  the  same  time  85  percent  of  her  silk  by  which  she 
secures  exchange  to  pay  for  our  exports. 

He  continues: 

So  I  say  that  the  first  glaring  fart  which  stares  us  In  the  face  in 
our  analysis  of  the  situation  is  that  China's  principal  need  is  not 
that  something  should  be  done  by  outside  nations  to  help  her  but 
that  outside  nations  should  cease  helping  her  enemy. 

In  this  grave  crisis  in  the  Far  East  we  not  only  mu.st  not  fear 
to  face  Lsjues  of  right  ard  wrong  but  we  must  not  fear  to  co- 
operate with  other  natiora  who  are  similarly  attempting  to  face 
those  Issues.    Failure  to  act — 

He  warned — 

will  not  keep  this  country   out  of  war  but  will  endanger  our  own 
peace 

Sir,  our  liberties,  our  independence  have  not  been  won  in 
the  past  by  condoning  f:reat  wrongs  in  other  nations.  [Ap- 
plause.] But  they  may  be  easily  lost  in  that  way.  Witness 
China,  if  you  want  to  know  what  such  former  shirking  of 
duties  bring. 

I  know  the  skies  are  hanging  darkly  over  the  democracies 
of  the  world;  are  threateningly  lowering  upon  its  civiliza- 
tion; but  I  do  not  discourage,  I  do  not  despair.  I  believe 
that  the  forces  of  civilization,  that  the  fortitude  of  a  justice- 
loving  people,  that  the  better  statesmanship  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world  are  going  to  triumph  over  these  evil 
influences. 

We  have  been  promi;;ed  peace  and  order  by  the  Father, 
speaking  through  the  lips  of  His  prophet.  Isaiah.  The  day 
shall  come  when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  a  plowshare. 
For  He  doth  keep  His  covenants,  the  Good  Book  says,  "The 
hills  and  the  valleys  may  pass  away,  but  His  word  endureth 
forever."     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTEIfSION  OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  Dies  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  concerning  oiir 
foreign  policy,  and  particularly  the  policy  of  isolation. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  m  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  letter  from  the  commissioner  of  labor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  together  with  a  conference  report  in  that  coimecticn  on 
the  wage  and  hour  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MuRDocK  of  Arizona,  asked  and  was  given  permis.sion 
to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

PERMISSION  TO   ADDRESS   THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow  after  the  disposition  of  the  regular  busines-s.  and 
the  special  orders  heretofore  ent-ered  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHANL.EY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  tomorrow  after  the  disposition  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram and  the  special  orders  heretofore  entered  that  I  may 
address  the  House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  th'? 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Wednesday  after  the  disposition  of  business  on  the 
Speaker's  table,  unless  there  is  .some  regular  order  under  the 
call  of  the  Calendar,  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
WoLcoTTi  may  address  the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAiCER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  a.sks  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  IMr.  WolcottI  may  be  permitted  to 
address  the  Hoase  for  20  minutes  after  the  di.sposition  of 
business  on  the  Speaker's  table  and  the  completion  of  the 
legislation  program.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow,  after  the  completion  of  the  legislative  program 
and  the  special  orders  heretofore  entered,  that  I  may  address 
the  House  for  20  mmutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow,  after  the  completion  of  the  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  I  may  address  the  House  for  3  minutes  and  33 
seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 

HELEN   SHAN  AH  AN 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
from  the  Committee  on  Accounts  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Beflolutlon  348 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  to  Helen  Shanahan,  widow  of  William  F.  Shanahan,  late 
an  employee  of  the  House,  an  amount  equal  to  6  months'  salary 
compensation,  and  an  additional  amount  not  to  exceed  1250  to 
defray  funeral  expenses  of  the  said  WUliam  P.  Shanahan, 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  special  order  of  the  Hoase 
heretofore  made,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  MapesJ 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

DISREGARD    OE    THE    VETERANS'    PREFERENCE    LAW 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  care  to  make  a  speech, 
but  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to  what  I  considered  a  clear 
vlolaUon  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  veterans'  pref- 
erence law  in  the  filling  of  a  position  in  the  classified  civil 
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service  which  has  come  to  my  attention.  How  general  the 
practice  is  I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  I  call  the  matter  to 
the  attention  particiUarly  of  the  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee  and  other  veterans  of  the  House,  as  well  as  veiter- 
ans'  organizations,  and  all  those  i  nterested  in  the  civil  service 
and  the  merit  system  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  summer  a  vacancy  ( ccurred  in  the  rural  cajrier 
service  at  Alto,  a  small  village  ir  Kent  County  In  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Mlchlga  a.  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  In  the  regular  performance  of  its 
duty  the  Civil  Service  Commissioi  i  conducted  an  examinaition 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  list  of  eligibles  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  from  which  t>  make  the  selection  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  A  great  many  tool  the  examination.  Finally, 
the  Civil  Service  Coounission  cer  ified  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment the  names  of  the  thre !  standing  the  highest.  Of 
those  three,  two  were  veterans  md  one  was  a  nonveteran. 
The  two  standing  the  highest  wtc  veterans.  No.  1  on  the 
eligible  list  with  his  veteran's  pre  Terence  had  a  rating  of  100 
I>ercent.  No.  2  and  the  nonveter;  m  had  the  same  rating,,  but 
imder  the  preference  law  the  ve  eran  was  given  the  prefer- 
ence and  stood  No.  2  on  the  el  gible  list.  The  nonveteran 
was  last  or  No.  3.  Notwithstan  ling  the  fact  that  the  two 
highest  were  veterans  and  the  tliird  a  nonveteran,  the  Post 
Office  Department  apjwinted  the  nonveteran  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  sj^rit  at  least  of  tlie  veterans'  preference  law 
and  all  civil-service  laws  and  regulations. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  MAPES.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachuset  s.  The  gentleman  does  not 
blame  the  Civil  Service  Commssion  in  any  way  in  this, 
does  he?  I  have  found  them  always  very  fair  and  that  they 
worked  very  finely  with  a  small  ippropriation.  The  gentle- 
man doubtless  knows  that  the  re] iresentatives  of  the  national 
veterans'  organizations  have  prt  tested  to  the  Civil  Setvice 
Committee  against  the  dtscrlmin  ition  against  veterans. 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  am  glad  the  ge  atlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  brought  out  that  poin  .  because  the  Civil  SeiMce 
Commission  was  in  no  way  Invo  ved  In  the  disregard  of  the 
law.  I  want  to  make  that  cku:.  It  acted  in  the  usual 
manner,  performed  its  duty  under  the  law,  and  submitted 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  t  le  appointing  officer  in  this 
case,  the  names  of  the  three  w  lo  stood  the  highest  In  the 
examination  in  the  order  of  theL  standing.  , 

My  attention  was  called  to  tte  matter  first  after  a  i>eti- 
tlon  had  been  circulated  and  slgi  led  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  patrons  of  the  route,  prot<  sting  against  the  appoint- 
ment, and  since  I  returned  to  ^  Washington  for  this  se^ion 
ot  Congress  I  have  received  a  le  tter  from  one  of  the  chap- 
ters of  Disabled  American  Veteians  in  my  district  protest- 
ing against  the  treatment  accord  ni  the  veterans. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker, 

Mr.  MAPES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Has  It  occuned  to  my  friend  from  Mich - 
tean  that  it  is  Just  barely  posdble  that  the  imsuccessful 
candidates  may  have  refused  to  xiy  a  Democratic  campaign 
book  at  $250? 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  do  not  know  about  ttiat,  although  my  In- 
formation is  that  the  two  veterans  were  Republicans  and 
that  the  nonveteran  was  a  Demi  icrat.  The  postmistress,  of 
coarse.  Is  a  Democrat.  I  want  to  make  it  dear,  however. 
that  there  b  no  question  of  the  fitness  or  character  of  any 
of  the  people  involved.  Tlie  pos  anistress  Is  a  nice  woman; 
and.  as  far  as  I  know,  the  n<uive  «ran  who  got  the  appoint- 
ment is  a  man  of  good  character  ind  good  standing  the  same 
as  the  veterans  are.  The  Post  Office  Department  In  Its 
communicatton  to  me  in  regard  t  >  the  matter  certifies  to  the 
character  and  fitness  of  the  veterans.  Speaking  of  the 
veterans  and  the  reasons  why  ttey  were  not  appointed,  the 
letter  says.  '*8och  reasoxis  in  n<  way  reflected  upon  their 
chanicten  or  fitness."  Apparent  y  it  was  solely  a  matter  of 
politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  <  J  the  House  weU  know,  the 
Iw  provldM  ttatti  in  making  appc  Lntments  to  positions  g^wV^r 
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the  classified  civil  service  preference  shall  be  given  to  honor- 
ably discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marine.'^.  May  I  say  that 
no  one  can  get  the  full  signiflcance  of  the  action  in  this  case 
without  reading  the  various  statutes  with  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  veterans  and  the  provision.s  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice law  and  regulations  as  well.  If  anyone  will  do  that  he  will 
appreciate  how  violent  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  the 
appointment  of  this  nonveteran  was. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  to  which  I  have  just  called  at- 
tention, there  is  a  further  statutory  provision,  passed  in  the 
Deficiency  Act  of  Jiily  11,  1919.  as  follows: 

An  appointing  offlcpr  wh.T  passf>8  over  thr  name  of  a  veteran 
eligible  and  selects  that  of  a  nonveteran  with  the  .same  or  lower 
rating,  siiail  flie  with  the  CivU  Service  Cominissiou  the  reasons  for 
so  doing. 

When  this  matter  was  first  called  to  my  attention,  I  re- 
called that  provision  of  the  law,  but  I  did  not  recollect  the 
subsequent  clause  which  reads  as  follows: 

Which  reasons  vr'.W  becr.mc  a  part  of  th.:>  veteran's  record  but  will 
not  be  made  availabU'  to  the  veteran  or  to  anyone  else  except  In 
ttie  discretion  of  the  appointing  officer. 

Notice  that  lansuace:  'Which  reasons  will  become  a  part 
of  the  veteran's  record."  In  other  words,  the.^e  reasons  are 
filed  with  the  veteran's  r^Hrord  and  become  a  charge  against 
the  veteran,  but  w:ll  not  b»^  made  available  to  the  veteran  or 
to  anyone  eLse  e.xcept  in  tho  discretion  of  the  appointing 
officer.  In  fact  in  thi.s  case  I  hnvp  been  unabl-^  to  a.scertain 
what  reason.:  the  appointing  officer  gave  for  his  failure  to 
appoint  cit  lor  one  of  the  veterans. 

Referring  to  the  re?u!ations  of  the  Civil  Sf"-vlce  Commis- 
sion I  find  that  the  President,  on  Drcpmb«^r  30.  1911.  is.sued 
the  following  Executive  order  applying  particularly  to  the 
appointment  cf  rural  carriers: 

In  ai;  CP.&CS  selections  shall  be  made  wl*h  sol-  rc'crence  to  merit 
and  fitness  and  without  regard  to  polltKal  consideration.  No  In- 
quiry- shall  be  r.ad--'  .is  to  the  pohtical  cr  religious  opinions  or 
affiliatluns  of  any  el.gible 

The  regulations  go  on  to  say  that  whf^ro  an  inquiry  of  that 
nature  is  made  the  fact  shall  be  cause  for  the  removal  of  the 
appointing  officer  and  "the  app)intmcnt  of  the  rural  carrier 
concerned,  if  elected,  shall  be  canceled." 

Mr.  MTCHENER.     WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAPES.    I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENT:r.  Has  the  gentleman  inquired  of  the  Post 
Office  Dep.irmtnc  as  to  whom  the  Post  Office  Department 
submitted  the  list  of  three  for  recommendation,  other  than 
to  the  local  po<^tma5ter? 

Mr.  MAPES.  N');  I  h.-^ve  no  definite  information  as  to 
that,  but  my  understanding  is  that  appo.ntments  of  this 
nature  have  to  go  through  the  local  Democratic  organization, 
which  in  ths  ca^e  is  the  Kent  County  Democratic  Party  com- 
mittee. Upon  being  consulted  with  reference  to  this  matter 
and  upon  Ix-ng  a.'^ked  to  file  the  petition  of  pretests  of  the 
patrons  on  thi5  route,  I  took  up  ^he  matter  with  the  Post 
Office  Department.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  had  given  me  the  ratings  of  the 
three  eligibles  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  which  I 
have  Just  referred.  I  forwarded  the  petition  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  asked  that  the  matter  hf  reconsidered  and  that  one 
of  the  veterans  be  appomted  to  the  office. 

I  have  he.-e  the  rtply  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
written  and  signed  by  the  Second  Assi.stant  Pa<;tm.aster  Gen- 
eral, the  .substantive  part  of  which  I  should  like  to  read. 
After  acknowledging  receipt  of  my  letter,  the  letter  of  the 
Second  Assistant  Postma5ter  General  goes  on  to  say: 

In  filling  a  vacancy  In  the  rural  carrier  force  the  Department  is 
privileged  to  seLect  any  one  of  the  ehglblrs  certified  by  the  Civa 
Service  Commission,  provided  that  Lf  it  passes  over  a  veteran  to 
appoint  an  eUglble  whose  name  stands  below  that  of  the  veteran 
on  the  register,  it  file  with  the  Commission  its  re.^sor.s  for  so  doing. 

After  a  full  consideration  of  the  qualiflcatior.s  of  the  three 
eligibles  certified,  th  I>pa.-tmtnit.  In  the  exercise  of  its  right  of 
•election,  tendered  the  appi.i;ntnient  to  Harvey  M  Slater,  and  filed 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Its  reasons  for  passing  over  the 
mtlitAry  eligibles.  though  such  reasons  In  no  way  reflected  upon 
their  characters  or  fitnea*. 
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If  the  appointing  ofiicer  can  do  that,  this  veterans'  prefer- 
ence law  might  ju.^t  as  well  be  stricken  from  the  statute  books 
because  the  appointing  officer  may  say.  if  he  chooses  to  do  so' 
that  he  did  not  appoint  either  one  of  the  veterans  because  his 
hair  was  red  or  becau-se  he  did  not  like  his  complexion  or 
becau.^e.  as  in  this  ase.  he  was  a  Republican,  all  in  clear 
\iniat;on  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  civil-service 
statute  and  the  veten.ns'  preference  law.  As  I  stated  I  do 
not  know  how  general  this  practice  has  grown  in  the  depart- 
ments, but  here  is  a  case  which  it  seems  to  me  should  l)e 
called  to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House  and  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  CULKIN.    Will  '.he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M.APES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  I  .<:yn-.pathize  with  the  gentleman's  indigna- 
tion. May  I  call  the  gentlem.an's  attention  to  a  series  of 
articles  nmning  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  in- 
dicates the  complete  and  absolute  surrender  of  the  civil- 
service  systpm  to  poht;cs?  The  inference  is  that  the  distin- 
gui.shed  occupant  of  the  White  House  gives  Ijp  service  to  the 
civil  service  and  Field  I^arshal  Parley  rapes  it  at  will. 

Mr.  MAPES,  I  think  the  gentleman's  statement  should  bo 
suppltmentfd  by  the  s  atement  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts made  to  th?  effect  that  the  fault  cannot  b.-  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Civ:l  Service  Commission.  The  fau't  lies 
entirely  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  ap- 
pointing officers:  with;  the  Congress  in  passing  so  many 
laws  placing  the  emplovees  outside  of  the  civil  service,  and  of 
the  appomting  officers,  as  in  this  casp,  in  di-srecarding  the 
spirit  of  tho.se  laws  already  on  the  statute  books  and  the 
civil  service  regulations. 

Lpt  me  read  the  balance  of  this  letter  wliich  I  received 
from  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General: 

From  the  foreeolng  you  will  understand  that  the  appointment  of 
Mr  Slater,  which  has  already  become  effective,  was  regular  in  evcrv 
t'reat  d"^    ^^'^^    ^^^    mlli;ary    eligibles    were    In    no    way    unjustly 

This  appointment  of  Mr.  Slater,  a  nonveteran,  was  made. 
although  in  the  former  paragraph  he  says  the  character  and 
fitness  of  the  veterans  who  outranked  Mr.  Slater  on  the  eli- 
gible list  were  in  no  wiy  questioned.  Still  they  were  passed 
over  in  complete  disregard  of  aU  civil-service  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  of  the  Veterans'  Pieference  Act.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  correct  the  wrong  that  has  been  done,  and  that 
is  to  cancel  the  appoin:ment  of  the  nonveteran.  as  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  regulations  provide,  and  appomt  one  of  the 
veterans.     lApplaase.l 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.l 

EXTINSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  Ford  of  Califoriia  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  hi;  owm  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MAPES.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  the  remarks  which  I  have  just  made  and 
to  include  therein  copj   of  correspondence  I  have  had  with  | 
the  Post  Office  Department,  as  well  as  certain  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Cox).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  tne  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  object;  on. 

PERMISSIO.W   TO   ADDRESS   THE   HOUSE 

Mrs.    ROGERS    of    :viassachusetts.     Mr.    Speaker     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  oroceed  for  one-half  minute  in  order 
to   ask   a   question  of   the   gentleman   from   Michigan    [Mr 
Mapes  I . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  is  not  privileged 
at  this  time  to  recognize  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts ;M:s.  RocersI  for  that  purjwse. 

Mro,  ROGERS  of  Ma.'sachusetts.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Caiifornia  (Mr.  Scott  1  yield  for  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  M^LSsachusetts.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Would  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Mapes]  Uke  to  have  thiit  case  taken  up  by  the  Civil  Service 
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Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  for  investigation?     I 
think  the  committee  would  be  plad  to  inv.>yt]gate  it. 

Mr.  MAPES.  One  of  the  purposes  I  had  in  mind  m  .sav- 
ing what  I  have  here  today  was  to  c.ill  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  committee^  of  the  House  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  the  committee,  of  which  the  gentlewoman  is 
a  distinguLshed  member,  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow,  following  the  previous  special  orders,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Th-  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania asks  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow,  after  the 
completion  of  business  on  the  Spcak.'r's  di-.sk  and  follcwing 
the  special  orders  already  entered,  he  may  be  permitted  to 
address  the  House  for  15  minutes.     L>  there  objection? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  previous  order  of 
the  Hcu.-e.  the  gentleman  Irom  CaUfcrnia  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr   SCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  rule  I  do  not  place  very 
much  credence  in  old  adages,  but  there  is  one  which  I  am 
inclined  to  recopnize  sometimes  and  to  follow— that  is  the 
one  which  states  that  where  there  is  .smoke  you  will  generally 
find  some  fire.     I  th'nk.  in  connection  with  the  subject   I 
am  going  to  di.-=;cuss  this  afternoon,  enough  smoke  has  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon  to  indicate  there  is  some  fire  present. 
I  want  to  talk  for  a  short  time  about  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Com.mi.?sion.  its  activities,  and  the  publicitv  it  has  been  re- 
I   ceiving  just  recently.     I  believe  I  can  qualify  to  speak  on 
the  subject  becau.<=e  there  is  no  coal  produced  in  m.y  con- 
gressional district.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  coal  pro- 
I   duced  in  the  State  of  California,   but,   if  so.  it  is  not  an 
I   appreciable  amount.     We  do  not  u.'^e  very  much  coal  in  my 
congressional  district  because  of  the  climate,  which  is  warm 
most  of  the  year.     We  do  not  have  to  heal  our  homes  as  do 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     To  be  .sure,  we  have 
transportation    agencies   which    do   consume    some   coal   to 
generate  steam,  but  the  amount  is  negligible. 

I  believe  I  can  also  qualify  to  speak  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Com.mission  because  the  Commission  was  es:abli.'^hcd 
under  a  Democratic  administration,  and  I  belong  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  I  believe  I  can  qualify,  too,  because  some 
of  the  things  which  have  been  sUited  just  recently  about  the 
Commission  affect  my  State  politically  because  of  the  per- 
sonalities involved. 

I  have  no  rancor  in  my  heart  and  I  am  not  gunning  for 
anybody.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at  this  particular 
time  in  my  life  I  have  a  friendly  feeling  for  everybody. 
However,  some  things  have  happened  down  there  which  I 
want  to  take  up,  and  which  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  might  weU  consider,  since  we  did  establish  a  Coal 
Commission,  wliich  has  complete  supervision  over  a  billion- 
dollar  industry,  and  which  in  this  supervision  undoubtedly 
wai  supplant  other  governmental  institutions  in  the  regula- 
tion of  interstate  conmierce.  for  example.  This  is  particu- 
lariy  true  due  to  the  fact  that  this  Commission  is  taking 
over  the  bituminous-coal  statistical  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  which  has  been  in  charee  of  such  information  for 
years,  and  has  operated  very  efficiently. 

Just  the  other  day  Mr.  George  Edward  Acret.  who  has  been 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  Division  of  Trial  Examiners,  re- 
signed his  position,  and  in  doing  so  made  certain  serious 
charges  against  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  and  other.s 
If  there  is  enough  smoke  connected  with  the  Bitumuious 
Coal  Commission  to  cause  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
to  offer  his  resignation  first  as  Chairman  and  later  as  Com- 
missioner and  then,  after  each  offer  of  resignation,  to  with- 
draw each  of  them;  if  there  is  enough  smoke  to  cau.se  a 
member  of  another  body  to  go  before  the  Commission  and 
"lecture"  its  members;  and  if  there  is  enough  smoke  to  cause 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  Division  of  Trial  Examiners  on 
the  day  of  his  resignation  to  list  certain  things  about  the 
Commission  which,  he  contends,  are  seriously  wrong,  then 
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there  Is  enough  fire  for  the  Hoc  se  of  Representatives,  which 
established  the  Commission.  U  look  into  the  matter  and 
determme  whether  the  statements  of  the  latter  gentleman 
•re  true  or  whether  the  things  which  have  appeared  in  the 
papers  are  untrue  and  therefore  should  be  recalled. 

Mr.  Acret  waa  a  prominent  li.wyer  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, living  in  a  town  as  advan  ageously  situated  as  the  city 
of  Long  Beach  as  far  as  clima  e  is  concerned.  In  1934  he 
was  a  candidate  for  Justice  of  th  ;  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  was  well  enoiigh  thought  of  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California  to  receive  456,000  votes  for  this 
office.  When  the  old  Commiss  on  was  established  he,  with 
four  others,  received  an  tyipoiatment  as  a  Commissioner. 
There  were  then  five  Commissioners,  who  remained  there 
imtll  the  Supreme  Court  declaied  the  law  tmconstitutional. 
Under  the  new  law  the  new  Commission  was  set  up.  and 
four  of  the  old  CommisslCTiers  Krere  reappointed — Mr.  Acret 
was  not  reappointed — and  thre;  new  members  were  placed 
on  the  Board. 

A  majority  of  the  new  Comxiission.  however,  almost  im- 
mediately employed  Mr.  Acret  « a  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Trial  Examiners.  :  t  was  his  duty  as  chief  ex- 
aminer to  go  into  the  different  i  Jtates  and  different  localities 
and  conduct  bearings,  to  have  the  producers  of  coal  come 
before  him  so  that  he  and  hi^  assistants  might  find  facts 
upon- which  the  Coal  Commission  could  later  issue  orders 
regulating  the  prodiKtion  of  aal  and  regulating  commerce 
in  coal:  and  if  the  intrastate  ( ommerce  directly  and  detri- 
mentally affected  interstate  ccmmerce.  then  the  Commis- 
sion's order  could  regulate  intra  state  commerce  in  coal  under 
the  provisiaDS  of  the  Coal  Acl.  I  want  to  bring  up  later 
one  intrastate  commerce  heart  og  which  was  held  and  the 
action  of  the  Board  afterward  as  far  as  that  hearing  was 
concerned. 

There  are  some  parts  of  Mr  Acret's  charges  and  of  his 
accusations  into  which  I  cannct  go.  There  are  some  parts 
of  the  newspaper  stories  regarling  his  accusations  which  I 
cannot  read  because  the  rules  o:  the  House  restrain  its  Mem- 
bers from  mentioning  individuais  connected  with  the  United 
States  Qovemment  in  another  »ody.  However,  the  stoi:y  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 17,  and  In  the  Los  Angi  iles  Daily  News  of  Thufsday. 
November  18.  If  you  have  not  already  read  it,  I  hope  you 
will  get  that  paper — It  may  Mive  been  in  other  papers, 
though  I  saw  the  article  in  thit  one — and  read  the  entire 
article. 

The  first  charge  the  newly  r«  signed  Acting  Director  made 
Is  tliat  the  Commission,  "which  has  already  been  in  opera- 
tion for  6  months.  Is  without  any  sensible  or  workable  form 
of  organization  and  is  loosely  and  incompetently  adminis- 
tered." Of  course,  this  is  one  tian  talking.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible this  one  man  is  sore  alxut  something;  it  may  be  a 
personal  grievance.  However,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Commission  Is  and  has  been  divided  almost 
fnmi  its  inception,  four  against  three.  I  also  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  foui  members  of  the  Commission 
have  set  themselves  up  as  dincting  Commissioners,  acting 
for  the  entire  Commission,  an  1  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
which  established  the  Commission  said  nothing  at  all  about 
<ltrecting  Commissioners. 

Stories  have  appeared  In  the  aapers  with  reference  to  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  t  ie  four  and  the  three  Com- 
ralssioners,  so  while  Mr.  Acret  n  lay  be  one  individual  suffer- 
ing from  a  personal  grievance,  at  the  same  time  we  must 
take  Into  eonslderatloQ  the  division  of  opinion  in  the  Com- 
mission, about  which  I  shall  sjy  more  later,  and  we  must 
also  take  Into  consideration  thai  Mr.  Acret  resigned— he  was 
not  fSred— what  su];H>osedly  is  a  ilO.OOO-a-year  job,  and  then 
made  these  accusations  that  llhe  Commission  is  "witihout 
any  aensible  or  workable  form  rf  organization." 

I  do  not  know  about  that,  bi  t  I  beheve  there  is  one  way 
flf  flndinf  out  whether  the  Conmlssion  Is  operating  as  It 
■hould.  I  do  know  this  partimlar  Commission  has  been 
prcmiBlBir  that  a  scale  of  rates  md  of  prices  would  be  made 
cOecMire  at  any  <late.  goini  bad:  almost  to  the  middle  of 
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August,  and  that  the  schedule  of  rates  has  not  yet  l)een 
published. 

They  were  then  promised  for  Thanksgiving.  The  re- 
signed head  of  the  trial  e.xaminers  makes  the  prophecy  in 
the  papers  that  they  will  not  even  be  in  operation  by  the 
first  of  the  year  and  that  they  will  not  be  "effective"  then. 
I  called  this  morning  to  find  out  when  they  would  be  avail- 
able and  It  was  stated  that  they  might  be  available  "at  any 
time  now." 

The  second  charge  that  was  made  is,  I  think,  a  rather 
serious  charge  against  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  independ- 
ent commission  established  by  the  Congress  to  do  a  par- 
ticular job.  That  is  that  "certain  political  influences  and 
interferences  with  the  normal  functioning  of  the  Commission 
are  chie3y  responsible  for  the  almost  complete  break-down  cf 
the  Commission." 

It  is  hard  to  get  away  from  political  influence  on  any  par- 
ticular commission.  All  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  think 
that  we  see  the  proper  thing  to  do  and  we  ask  commissions 
to  do  it.  We  do  not  always  pet  what  we  want,  but  there  are 
individuals  who  can.  m  general,  get  exactly  what  they  want. 
It  Ls  not  right,  but  it  happens.  It  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

He  refers  in  his  third  charge,  and  I  hope  you  will  notice 
this  closely,  to  the  fact  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
existmg  between  two  factions  of  the  Commiscion  over  the 
Chairman's  "scheme  —I  use  the  same  word  that  Mr.  Acret 
did — to  have  the  Commission  "grant  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  consimier  a  special  below-cost  price  of  coal  to  the 
railroads  for  locomotive  fu<l. ' 

I  asked  somebody  eLse  who  wa.s  closely  connected  with  the 
Commission  whether  that  fundamcnUil  difference  existed, 
and  he  said.  "You  bet  your  life  it  exists,  but  we  hop)e  there 
is  a  possibility  that  when  the  new  rate  is  published  that  that 
difference  will  not  be  in  there."  I  asked  him  if  it  would 
be  in  there  and  he  said.  "I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  it  may 
not  be:  so  I  suggest  that  before  you  mention  the  rubject 
that  you  wait  until  the  schedule  of  rates  comes  out  and  then 
make  the  accusation." 

This  particular  difference  between  members  of  the  Com- 
mission dates  back  to  the  old  Commission  set  up  tmder  the 
first  law.  At  one  time  when  it  was  barely  possible  that  the 
Commission  would  establish  a  rate  of  prices  for  coal,  and  at 
the  time  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  was  most  inter- 
ested and  actively  engaged  in  getting  a  special  below-cost 
price  of  coal  to  the  railroads  for  locomotive  fuel,  Mr.  Acret 
opposed  the  granting  of  that  special  rate.  Another  member 
of  that  Commission  likewise  opposed  the  granting  of  a  spe- 
cial below-cost  rate  to  the  railroads,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  set  up  a  $12,500  fund  and  told  Mr.  Acret  and 
the  other  Commissioner  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for 
them  to  go  to  Europe  to  study  coal  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     In  just  a  moment. 

That  Commission,  you  will  recall,  did  not  have  money 
directly  appropriated  to  it  by  the  Congress  for  its  operation, 
so  it  got  S90.000  from  the  W.  P.  A.  fund  for  it^  administra- 
tion and  $12,500  of  that  money  was  set  aside  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chairman  for  these  two  gentlemen  who 
opposed  tho  "special  bc!ov,--cost  price  of  coal  to  the  railroads 
for  locomotive  fuel"  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe  so  that,  un- 
doubtedly, in  their  absence  the  matter  could  be  decided. 
Both  Commissioners,  however,  refusf^d  to  take  the  trip,  even 
though  it  was  made  so  very  attractive. 

I  now  jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  I  appreciate  the  splendid  address  the 
gentleman  is  m.aking  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
he  can  tell  us  the  political  pressure  that  is  being  brought  to 
bear  as  indicated  during  the  course  of  his  remarks  and  also 
whether  he  can  tell  us  who  it  is  that  is  applying  the  political 
pressiire. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  cannot  under  the  niles  of  the  House. 
Mr.  McFARLANE.    The  rules  of  the  House  or  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  There  are  rules  of  the  House  that  prevent 
me  from  referring  to  certain  individuals.  Tlie  papers  ear- 
ned the  story  and  mentioned  names,  however. 

This  fundamental  difference  still  exists  between  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  members  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Acret  says  that  when  the  schedule  is  printed  then  the  whole 
thing  will  come  to  light,  the  whole  difference  of  opinion  will 
com?  to  light.  Why  not  bring  it  to  light  now  and  see  to 
what  extent  those  members  of  the  Commission  who  were  in 
favor  nf  granting  a  special  below-cost  price  of  coal  to  the 
railroads  were  trying  to  put  it  over  before  the  rates  them- 
selves are  establushed. 

Mr  Acret  was  the  acting  director  of  the  division  of  trial 
examiners  until  just  the  other  day.  Mr.  Acret  at  one  time 
was  told  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  "go  along"  with 
the  Chairman. 

I  have  heard  the  words  before,  used  by  the  same  individ- 
ual, who  told  a  prominent  friend  of  mine  in  Los  Angeles  that 
it  mieht  be  a  good  idea  to  "get  along"  with  a  certain  lawyer 
in  Los  Angeles.  I  refrain  from  mentioning  his  name  be- 
cau.se  It  might  be  an  infringement  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Lat»~r  the  Chairman  of  the  Com.mission  was  told  to  fire  Mr. 
Acret  as  the  acting  director  becau.se  of  his  opposition  to  this 
scheme,  as  he  refers  to  it,  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Last  September  the  personnel  man  in  the  Commission  noti- 
fied Mr.  Acret  that  he  was  dismissed.  Mr.  Acret  tcck  the 
notice  to  a  minority  mem.ber  of  the  Commis.sion  and  said, 
"Look  at  that."  The  dismissal  was  entirely  unauthorized 
by  the  Commission.  This  minority  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion called  five  newspapermen  and  .said.  "Come  down  to  the 
meeting.  It  might  be  interesting."  When  they  appeared 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  came  in  and  said  to  this 
minority  mpmber  of  the  Commission.  "Just  forget  about  that 
Acret  dismissal;  I  have  withdrawn  that."  It  was  not  until  2 
months  after  that  occurrence  that  Mr.  Acret  resigned  his 
position  as  Acting  Director. 

Mr.  Acret  makes  the  charge  also  that  some  of  the  present 
Commi.ssioners  are  continually  subject  to  the  fear  of  politi- 
cal reprisals  and  are  thus  in  danger  of  being  "so  influenced 
that  they  cannot  reach  independent  decisions."  The  Com- 
mi.ssion  at  one  time  was  told,  in  sub.slance.  that.  "If  you 
fellows  cannot  get  along  down  here,  cannot  work  together, 
cannot  reach  an  agreement  of  your  differences,  there  is  a 
po.ssibility  that  the  membership  of  the  Commission  will  be 
cut  from  seven  to  three,  and  four  of  you  will  lose  your  jobs." 

The  Acting  Director,  who  has  just  resigned,  says  that  the 
Commission  is  at  the  point  of  becoming  "a  national  scandal." 
I.  then,  as  one  who  voted  for  the  creation  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commi-ssicn,  am  interested  to  the  extent  that  I  do  not 
want  to  see  it  become  a  national  scandal  and  reflect  discredit 
upon  the  judgment  that  I  exercised  in  voting  to  establish 
the  Commission — a  Commission  that  is  regulating,  under- 
stand, a  billion-dollar  industry. 

He  charges,  sixth,  that  although  the  Commission  now  an- 
nounces that  there  will  be  prices  effective  at  Thanksgiving, 
that  these  prices  will  not  in  reality  be  put  into  operation 
until  much  later,  and  that  under  pending  proceedings  they 
v.ill  not  t>e  eflective  then,  because  of  certain  basic  legal 
defects  in  the  Commission's  loose  manner  of  conducting  its 
legal  affairs. 

That  is  the  charge  made  by  a  prominent  and  reputable 
Los  Angeles  attorney  whose  ability,  whose  integrity,  nobody 
has  ever  questioned.  Yet.  when  he  made  the  charges  that  he 
did  against  certain  individuals,  tho.se  certain  individuals  re- 
taliated, not  by  answering  his  charges,  not  by  saying  that 
they  are  untrue,  but  by  making  a  direct  personal  attack  on 
the  man  who  said  it.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  that 
in  the  past  from  the  .same  individual  who  now  attacks  Mr. 
Acret.  At  one  time  I  saw  fit  to  criticize  something  that  he 
had  done  and  asked  him  for  an  explanation.  In  place  of 
getting  the  explanation,  I  got  personal  abuse  in  a  letter  from 
him — a  letter  which  he  gave  to  the  newspaf)ers. 

To  resume; 

They  (the  prices)  will  not  be  effective  then  because  of  certain 
taa-sic  leyal  dcrei.t.s  in  the  Commission's  loose  manner  ol  conducting 
its  legal  aUalrs. 


That  IS  from  the  man  who  received  456.000  votes  from  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  foi  the  office  cf  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Acret  .says,  finally,  that — 

The  .^o-callcd  directing  Comrrussioners.  a  self-styled  domlnair' 
body,  wholly  unauthorized  by  statute,  are  gulltv'of  unbelievably 
disgraceful  incompi^tnce  and  extravagant  waste  In  tlicir  admin- 
istration of  the  billion-dullar  bltumlnous-cuai  Industry. 

The  Commission  appointed  this  man  as  Director  of  the 
Trial  Examiner  Division.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  old 
Commission. 

Certainly  anybody  in  whom  the  present  Commi.s.sion  had 
enough  confidence  to  place  m  the  very  import^int  po.sitlon 
of  Acting  Director  of  the  Trial  Examiner  Division,  a  large 
division,  composed  of  able  men  actmg  in  the  capacity  of  trial 
judges,  ought  to  be  .given  the  courte.sy  of  very  serious  con- 
sideration when  he  makes  charge-  of  the  serious  character 
■Ahich  have  bcon  made  in  Mr.  Acrefs  written  statement. 
These  charees  cannot  l>e  considered  as  a  just  case  where  an 
individual  who,  through  pique  or  prejudice,  makes  state- 
ments which  cannot  be  sustained.  The  charges  Mr.  Acret 
has  made  are  such  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  him  from  any 
standpoint  to  make  them  at  random.  He  has  produced  for 
me  certain  documents,  which.  I  think,  are  on  the  fore  of 
them,  substantial  evidence  for  reaching  a  conclusion  that  the 
Coal  Commission  is  guilty  of  "unbelievably  disgraceful  in- 
competence." and  that  "under  pending  proceedings  the  pres- 
ent rates  will  not  be  effective  then  <on  January  1»  because 
of  certain  ba.sic  legal  defects  in  the  Commission's  loose  man- 
ner of  conducting  its  legal  affairs." 

Last  July  the  Commi5.sion  directed  Mr.  Acret,  as  Director 
of  the  Trial  Exa.miner  Divasion,  to  go  into  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  to  hold  a  hearing  there  to  determine  whether  Ohio  intra- 
state ccmmerce  could  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  cf 
the  Federal  Government.  He  conducted  those  hearings  and 
prepared  h's  findings  of  fact  and  filed  them  with  the  Com- 
mission, with  the  intention  that  the  Commission  use  these 
findings  of  fact  as  a  basis  for  an  order  that  would  bring  intra- 
state commerce  in  coal  in  Ohio  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  subject  to  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  make  claim  for  exemption.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  it  was  necessary,  under  the  express  require- 
ments of  ihe  Coal  Act,  that  these  findings  of  fact  clearly 
establish  certain  very  definite,  very  conclusive  facts  that 
intrai-tate  cr mmcrce  in  coal  in  Ohio  directly  affects  interstate 
com.merce.  Instead  of  accepting  Mr.  Acrefs  very  able  report 
the  Commiss  en  referred  the  report  to  the  legal  staff  of  the 
Ccmmissicn — to  the  lawyers  who  had  represented  one  side 
of  the  case  in  Mr.  Acret's  court.  Mr.  Acret  states  that  the 
reason  for  this  extraordinary  procedure  was  the  Chairman's 
personal  animosity  toward  him. 

Mr.  Acret  makes  the  charge  that  when  his  findings  were 
referred  to  the  legal  division  they  changed  them  around  as 
much  as  possible  so  that  nobody  could  recognize  them  as 
the  old  findings  of  fact;  that  they  chanf;ed  parts  here  and 
parts  there,  but  continued  to  use  his  findings  as  a  basis  for 
their  findings  of  fact,  and  then  used  these  substituted  find- 
ings as  a  basis  upon  which  to  establish  the  Commission's 
order  bringing  all  intrastate  commerce  in  coal  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  under  the  Commission's  jurisdiction.  In  doing  so, 
the  legal  division  so  jimibled  the  facts,  and  made  so  many 
mistakes  in  copying  the  facts,  and  omitted  so  many  material 
facts,  that  the  findings  of  fact  which  they  will  have  to  pre- 
sent in  court  to  make  their  order  stand  \jfjp.  are  so  vague, 
are  so  incom.plete.  are  so  jumbled,  that  no  court  will  ever 
uphold  the  Commission's  order. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr,  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  about  Ohio  coal.  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
Has  the  gentleman  already  laid  the  basis  of  all  the  historical 
facts  with  reference  to  the  separation  of  this  gentleman  from 
the  service? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Yes. 
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lir.  JENKINS  of  Ofaia  I  am  sorr '  I  missed  that. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  He  resigned. 
Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohla  I  am  vtry  much  Interested  In 
this  phase  of  it,  and  I  made  inquiry  today  on  this  one  point: 
I  understood  from  the  newspapers  tl  at  the  Commission  had 
decided  that  all  coal  produced  in  O  lio  was  interstate  coal. 
I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me.  see  ho^r  they  could  make  that 
sort  of  finding,  because  when  we  pai  sed  that  bill,  and  when 
the  bill  was  considered  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
of  which  committee  I  am  a  member.  I  took  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  consideration  and  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
maintained  on  this  floor  that  there  ^  ^ould  be  some  instances 
where  coal  could  be  produced  in  C  hio  that  would  not  be 
interstate,  and  consequently  could  ni»t  come  within  the  pur- 
▼iew  of  that  law.  When  I  noticed  In  the  newspapers  that 
they  had  made  that  sort  of  findui:,  naturally  I  was  very 
much  Interested.  I  shall  follow  th«  gentleman's  discussion 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Bdr.  SCOTT.  Tlie  gentleman  rased  the  question  about 
Ohio.  After  the  trial  division  presented  its  findings  of  fact 
and  prepared  an  order  the  Actini  Director  of  the  Trial 
Examiner's  Division,  before  he  resign  led,  made  an  analysis  of 
his  flndii«s  of  fact  and  the  legal  d  vision's  findings  of  facU 
shoving  the  errors,  showing  what  th  i  legal  division  has  done, 
and  showing  why  its  findings  of  f ac .  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
stand  up  in  court  if  anybody  attack  >  the  order  that  is  made. 
I  have  that  analysis  with  me.  | 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
revlsiOD  I  may  make  reference  to  c  >rtam  excerpts  from  the 
report  that  was  prepared  by  the  Ac  ing  Director  of  the  Trial 
Kxamioer's  Division  of  the  Bitumin  }us  Coal  Commission. 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    W  ithout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered, 
"mere  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  SCOTT.    This  reads  as  foUors: 

Notucbeb  18,  1937. 
Tt>:  Comralwloner  John  C.  Lewis.  i 

Fnm:  O«ort«  Wward  Acret. 

Subject:  P»tal  defccta  in  Undlngs  at   (act  of  the  Commlswlon  M 
Otao  Intrm>tat«  Caaunerce  Proce«dJDg,  No.  18  FD. 

On  August  10.  1937.  as  the  trial  ew  miner  who  presided  at  th» 
beartnc  *»'<*  for  the  piirpoee  of  laying  '  he  le«al  foundation  to  suh- 
ject  Intrastate  oocnmerce  In  bituminous  coai  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  the  junadictlon  <tf  the  Bituminous  Zoal  Act,  I  delivered  to  the 
Chairman  my  ^'rirfi^g*  of  fact  and  coi  elusions  of  law  and  a  pro- 
posed form  of  order  In  view  of  the  tciportance  of  this  proceeding 
tbe«e  documenU  were  prepared  with  gr  eat  care  and  in  a  workmajj- 
llke  manner.  Though  no  defect  was  fxind  In  their  accuracy  and 
oomctneaa  in  every  respect.  I  unders  and  that,  nevertheless,  the 
Lecal  Division  of  the  Commission  weiit  beyond  Its  function  and 
undertook  to  prepare  a  substitute  for  the  examiner's  findings  and 
fqnrtnrt^r^  uid  that  these  substltutid  findings  and  conclusicnts 
have  recently  been  adopte<l  by  the  Con  mission.  Inasmuch  as  th^y 
are  intended  as  a  guide  for  similar  proceetUngs  which  are  being 
held  with  reference  to  aU  oT  the  other  « o«a  States  In  this  importaat 
matter,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  fatiiUy  defective.  It  Is  my  duty 
to  r^"  to  your  attention  tlM  serious  sit  nation  which  now  exists. 

I  understand  that  the  findings  of  fict  as  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission after  beli%  held  up  for  mcps  than  13  weeks  cf  unwar- 
ranted 'comlderaUon  by  the  Legal  Division,  contained,  when 
adopted  by  the  Oommlaaton.  addltlonil  errors  than  those  hereiii- 
b«low  set  forth.  I  furtlier  uaderstacd  that  no  findings  of  fact 
upon  which  the  Ccanmlsslon's  order  purports  to  be  based  were 
filed  with  the  Ccamnlsalon  until  many  days  after  the  order  was 
published,  and  that  the  dBfectlve  findl  ogs  as  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mt«iio»>  have  since  been  changed  withe  ut  authority  of  law. 

Based  uimd  these  substituted  flndlni  s  the  Commission  has  m^de 
Its  order  that  all  trmnaactlons  In  Inl  rastate  commerc*  as  to  411 
loeailties  in  the  State  ctf  Oblo  direct!^'  affect  interstate  commerre 
and  are  thei«tore  subject  to  the  Jurli  idiction  of  the  Commissicxi- 
XrrcspacUvs  of  the  express  req\ilrement s  of  the  Coal  Act,  It  will,  of 
course,  be  admllfeed  that  this  order  U  a  nullity  imleas  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  good  and  sulBclent  finding  of  fact  and  conclualons  of 
tow.  The  CQaunlaton*!  subaUtuted  fix  dings,  according  to  the  ooly 
copy  of  this  public  docxmaent  which  t  have  t)een  able  to  obtaSn. 
are  fatally  dcfecuve  and  will  not  sup  »rt  the  Commission's  onjer 
tat  the  foDowtng  reuons.  In  addltlor  to  their  having  been  filed 
subsequent  to  the  Commission's  adoption  and  pubUcaUon  of  sxiCh 


subfltlti  rted 


e  Tors 


i.  Becaow  the  OomxnisBlon's 
■bow  substantial  mlsBtatements  and 
ftetooC  the  Industry  and  coooemizig  th4 1 
tbe  hssrlBg. 

9.  BecMMS  t***  oominlaBlcii's 
any  definitely  stated  coal  tn  tntrastaite 
oompetltlon  with  Interstate  oonunotre  '- 
oOity.  or  IfT'*!!****.  in  the  State  of  Ot^io 


3.  Becaiise  the  Commission's  substituted  findings  do  not  find 
facts  sufficient  to  Jtistifv  the  Commission  s  piirp)orted  conclusion 
that  coal  in  interstate  commerce  in  Ohio  direcUy.  detrlmentaUy 
affects  Interstate  commerce. 

POINT   I 

The  Commission's  substituted  findings  are  insxifflclent  to  support 
the  Commission's  order  because  they  show  upon  their  face  subitan- 
tial  in:ssu»teinerita  and  errors  concerning'  well-known  facts  of  the 
Industry  and  concerning  the  facts  and  figures  adduced  at  the 
hearing. 

At  the  outset  the  CommisEion  found  on  page  2  ol  its  substituted 
findings  as  follows: 

"2  That  during  the  Tears  of  1929  and  1934  to  1916,  Inclusive, 
there  was  a  total  nf  88  861.334  tons  of  bituminous  coal  produced  In 
Ohio. " 

All  of  the  figures  em'ocxUed  in  the  above -quoted  total  were  pre- 
sented at  the  heariiii;  with  the  express  understanding  that  ?'ich 
figures  did  not  Include  the  import-int  Item  of  any  tonnage  produced 
bv  the  siibstantlal  nMmber  of  waeon  and  truck  mines  in  Ohio  pro- 
durlng  le.ss  than  1.000  tons  per  year,  and  did  nt  include  the  sub- 
stantial Item  of  coal  used  by  railroads  and  steuiiish.ps.  earh  of  which 
limitations  the  Commission's  findings,  as  abovf  q-;  trd,  do  not  mr-r.- 
tlcn.  This  Qndinc:  is  incorrect  In  addition  by  HpprDxlmateiy  a  mere 
matter  of  50  000.000  teas  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no  figures  were 
available  concernmg  the  years  1930  U)  193}  The  correct  finding 
should  have  been  as  contained  on  page  27  of  the  Examiner's  Find- 
ings cf  Fact,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"27  The  production  of  bituminous  coal  In  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
various  years  since  1929.  exclu.«ive  of  that  pnxiuccd  by  wagon  and 
truck  mines  producing  les.i  than  1,000  tons  annually,  lind  the 
amount  of  such  coal  consumed  In  Ohio.  exclu'=^lvp  of  coal  used  by 
railroads  and  steamships,  all  in  net  tons,  is  as  follows: 
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"The  balance  of  coal  which  was  produced  and  not  used  In  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  shipped  to  surrounding  States  and  elsewhere 
In    interstate   commerce 

Obviously,  whoever  undertook  to  reframe  the  examiners  find- 
ings overlooked  the  fact  that  the  total  umnage  for  the  year* 
1929,  1934,  1935.  and  1936  Ls  indicative  of  nothing,  and  certainly 
does  not  represent  the  total  productlrn  "dur.ng  the  years  1929 
and  1934  Uj  1936,  Inclusive"  In  addition,  a  clerical  error  appears 
to  have  been  made  making  this  tottil.  since  the  separate  Items, 
If  totaled  at  all.  should  total  188.860  672  and  not  188.861,334. 
The  total  being  Incorrect  In  four  separate  columns  by  reason  of 
errors  of  addition,  is.  nf  course,  a  small  matter  as  compared  to 
the  error  of  about  50  000.000  toris  as  above  stated  by  reason  of 
the  misapplication  of  these  separate  items  and  as  compared  to 
the  omission  of  a  statement  of  the  otlier  factors  and  limitations 
Involved. 

The  next  finding  cf  the  Commission  is  In  error  for  a  similar 
reason  Paragraph  3  purport*  likewise  to  state  the  total  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  Ohio  "during  1929  and  1934  to  1936,  incltislve, "  when 
in  fact  such  total  likewise  merely  repre-scnts  the  consumption  In 
Ohio  dtirlng  the  separate  years  of  1929,  1934.  and  1936  This  finding 
Is,  therefore.  In  error  by  approximately  30.000  000  tons.  As  .stated, 
a  total  covering  various  odd  years  Is.  of  course.  Indicative  of  nothing. 

An  inspection  of  th'^  flnciinirs  prepared  by  the  examiner  and  at 
the  findings  adopted  by  the  CommJs.«=inn  will  indicate  that  some- 
one merely  took  the  examiner's  findings  and  placed  first  that 
which  came  last  and  undertook  to  restate  most  of  the  figures 
contained  In  the  examiner's  findings  in  a  left-handed  or  reversed 
form  with  the  result  that  serious  errors  and  omi.sslons  have  inter- 
vened. These  substituted  findings  state  that  the  Conur.lsslon 
"differs  somewhat  from,  the  ftndines  of  the  examiner."  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  documents,  however,  discloses  no  pxilnts  of 
difference  except  errors  of  computation,  petty  transformations. 
and  senoua  omissions  of  fact  from  the  Comniis-slon's  substituted 
findings,  thereby  Illustrating  the  necepslty  of  the  rule  tinder  which 
good  practice  requlrr-s  that  all  important  documents  be  prepared 
from  original  sources  In  crder  to  avoid  what  is  termed  in  legal 
and  engineering  parlance  "accumtilated  errors  " 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  pomt  further.  The  findings  of  the  trial 
examiner  on  page  23  are  as  follows: 

"Of  the  49.055,000  t:Cn5  consumed  in  Ohio  In  1929,  10.428.415 
tons  were  the  production  of  Ohio  mines  and  the  difference  came 
Into  Ohio  in  interstate  conamerce  from  these  ?lx  competing  States. 
In  1929.  21.2  percent  of  the  total  consumption  was  Ohio  coal  " 

The  Commission,  however  In  its  sut)stituted  findings  stated  as 
follows : 

"7.  That  during  the  year  1929  the  State  of  Ohio  consimied  a 
total  of  25.385.523  tons  more  than  was  produced  within  the  State. 

"8.  That  tonnage  of  Interstate  shipments  of  bituminous  coal 
consumed  within  the  State  of  Ohio  durii.e  the  year  1929  was 
88.627,585  tons,  which  was  79£  percent  of  the  total  consumption 
of  coal  within  tiie  State." 
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The  dlfflciilty  with  this.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ment does  not  correspond  to  the  form  of  the  proof.  Is  that,  who- 
ever prepared  these  substituted  findings,  In  making  his  left-handed 
restatement,  made  an  error  In  subtraction  of  approximately  1,000,- 
000  tons.  Also,  the  substituted  findings  purport  to  subtract  21.9 
percent  from  100  percent  to  sectire  the  percentage  of  Ohio  Inter- 
state coal  of  the  total  Ohio  consumption  and  thereby  secure  a  re- 
sult of  79.8  percent,  thus,  of  course,  making  the  total  Ohio  con- 
sumption the  extraordinary  amount  of  101  percent  ajid  thereby 
giving  further  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  following  the  rule  that 
all  Important  documents  be  prepared  from  original  and  not 
secondary  sources. 

The  Commission's  substituted  findings  are  replete  with  errors 
similar  to  those  above  set  forth  as  to  both  facts  and  figures.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  further  develop  this  point  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  still  mcwe  serious  errors  to  be 
discussed  which  go  to  the  very  gist  of  the  entire  proceedings. 

POINT    n 

The  Commission's  substituted  findings  ar?  InsvifQclent  because 
they  do  not  find  that  any  definitely  stated  amount  of  coal  in 
intrastate  commerce  in  Ohio  is  in  "competition  with  interstate 
commerce  in  any  definitely  stated  locality  or  localities  in  the  State 
of  Ohio 

It  will,  of  course,  be  conceded  that  one  of  the  necessarv  ele- 
ments for  an  order  subjecting  Ohio  Intrastate  coal  to  F^eral 
regulation  is  a  finding  that  there  is  in  fact  competition  between 
Ohio  interstate  coal  and  some  definitely  stated  amount  of  intra- 
state coal  in  certain  definitely  stated  localities  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  Commissions  finding  of  this  necessary  and  specific 
element  is  as  follows: 

"13.  That  a  large  number  of  representative  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  State  of  Ohio,  numbering  over  1,000,  received  ship- 
ments by  rail  of  bituminous  coal  from  both  intrastate  and  Inter- 
state origins  in  1936;  that  there  Is  keen  and  active  competition  of 
intrastate  commerce  in  bltimilnous  coal  with  Interstate  commerce 
In  bituminous  coal  in  substantially  all  coal  markets  in  the  State; 
that  the  evidence  of  production  and  distribution  presented  con- 
cerning previous  years  establishes  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of 
coal  In  intrastate  transactions  and  Interstate  shipments  by  rail 
In  Ohio,  follow  generally  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Ohio  in 
1936;  that,  in  addition,  there  are  large  shipments  of  intrastate 
and  interstate  bituminous  coals  moving  by  trucks  into  the  sfv- 
eral  large  consuming  market  areas;  and  that  this  coal  engages  In 
keen  and  active  competition  with  interstate  and  intrastate  rail 
coal." 

There  is  no  place  either  In  the  Commission's  substituted  findings 
or  in  the  Com.misslon's  conclu.^lons  as  to  what  coal  or  localities 
In  the  State  of  Ohio  are  referred  to  in  the  above-quoted  finding. 
In  the  substituted  findings  and  conclusions  the  practice  is  adopted 
throughout  of  referring  to  the  coal  and  localities  sought  to  be 
subjected  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  act  as  merely  "coal "  and 
•nocalitles."  It  Is  obvious  that  the  use  of  the  words  coal  and 
localities,  standing  alone,  is  a  partitive  construction  meaning, 
merely,  'some  coal"  in  an  indefinite  amount,  from  some  unidenti- 
fied mine  or  mines,  is  In  competition  with  interstate  coal  in  som.e 
two  or  more  localities  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  without  any  Indication 
of  what  such  a  "locality"  consists,  or  where  such  locality,  or 
localities,   may   be  located. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  expression  "a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentative cities  and  towns  •  •  •  numbering  over  1,000." 
merely  Indicates  that  there  are  more  than  1.000  of  such  cities  and 
towns,  and  that  this  Indefinite  number,  over  1,000,  Is  not  Included 
among  those  destinations  which  receive  coal  in  interstate  com- 
merce Likewise,  the  words  "substantially  all  coal  markets  in  the 
State"  Indicate  that  there  are  an  Indefinite  number  of  "coal  mar- 
kets" m  which  there  Is  not  any  competition  between  interstate  and 
Intrastate  commerce  in  coal  in  Ohio.  Of  course  findings  of  fact 
cannot  be  made  in  any  such  loose  manner.  Findings  of  fact,  to 
have  any  legal  effect,  or  any  sensible  meaning,  must  be  made  in 
a  much  more  precise  manner.  Under  these  findings  the  attorney 
for  any  producer  In  the  State,  and  the  charge  of  any  court,  may 
rightfully  claim  that  the  particular  coal  of  any  producer  and  the 
particular  market  In  Ohio  to  which  his  coal  goes  Is  not  covered  by 
the  Commission's  findings  and  Is  within  the  Commission's  implied 
and  admitted,  but  undefined,  exceptions.  It  would  seem  that  one 
need  not  be  a  lawyer  to  understand  this  simple  proposition. 

Since  the  Commission  has  formally  made  an  order  attempting  to 
subject  Ohio  coal  in  intrastate  commerce  in  Ohio  sold  in  all  locali- 
ties of  the  State  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  act,  the  Commission 
should  cerUinly  have  made  Its  findings  as  broad  as  its  order. 
They  are  expressly  required  to  be  so  by  the  Coal  Act.  The  findings 
which  were  necessary  to  sustain  the  Commission's  order  were  those 
contained  at  page  22  of  the  examiner's  findings,  which  are  as 
follows: 

"The  Ohio  coal  which  is  consumed  within  the  State  Is  shipped 
In  Intrastate  commerce  by  either  rail,  water,  truck,  or  wagon  to 
every  locality,  county,  and  destination  within  the  State,  and  is 
used  within  the  State  for  all  purposes  for  which  coal  is  used.  All  of 
such  coal,  of  every  kind,  quality,  use.  and  description,  and  how- 
ever transported.  Insofar  as  is  revealed  by  the  record  herein,  as  to  all 
localities,  counties,  and  destinations  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  is  In 
direct,  very  active,  keen,  destructive,  and  cutthroat  competition  at 
each  of  such  localities,  counties,  and  destinations  with  ail  of  the 
coal  hereinafter  referred  to,  of  every  kind,  uae,  and  description. 
which  comes  into  the  State  in  interstate  commerce  from  other 
States,  to  each  and  all  of  such  localities,  counties,  and  destinations." 
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A  similar  fatal  defect  is  carried  over  into  the  Commissions  pur- 
ported conclusions  which  were  substituted  for  the  conclusions  made 
by  the  examiner.  The  Commission  has  actually  stated  no  con- 
clusions but  has  merely  stated  that  which  purport  to  be  con- 
clusions but  which  are  in  fact  additional  defective  flndinK's  of  fact, 
These  purported  conclusions  were  obviously  taken  from  the  findings 
made  by  the  examiner,  but  the  necessary  words  to  make  these 
findings  effective  In  any  respect  have  been  om;tied.  On  page  9  of 
the  Commission's  substituted  coi^clusions  the  Commission  pur- 
ports to  conclude,  with  emphasis  added  by  me,  as  follows: 

"1.  That  bituminous  coal  consumed  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  which 
is  produced  within  the  SUte  of  Ohio  and  shipped  to  Ohio  des'dna- 
tlons,  is  in  direct,  keen,  active,  and  continuous  competition  with 
bituminous  coal  shipped  to  the  same  markets  from  interstate 
sources  and  transactions  in  bituminous  c^^ial  In  Intrastate  com- 
merce between  localities  In  Ohio  directly  affect  and  prevent  the 
free  flow  of  Interstate  commerce  in  bituminous  coal  from  produc- 
ing localities  without  the  State  of  Ohio;  that  tran.sactions  in 
intrastate  commerce  in  bituminous  coal  within  tht  State  of  Ohio 
at  unregulated  prices  will  depend  upon  Interstate  transactions  in 
coal  moving  from  Ohio  producers  to  markets  that  are  regulated 
in  order  to  maintain  the  unregulated  prices  in  Ohio  markets,  that 
interstate  shippers,  subject  to  regulated  prices,  will  be  unable  to 
compete  in  unregulated  markets  in  Ohio." 

In  addition  to  covering  no  definite  coal  in  any  definite  locality, 
the  above  paragraph  is  also  defective  because  the  last  two  sen- 
tences have  no  sensible  meaning.  Apparently,  whoever  made  the 
transposition  from  the  examiner's  findings  further  "lost  his  way" 
in  these  two  sentences. 

The  above-quoted  purported  conclusion  is  contained  as  part  of 
the  examiner's  findings  of  fact  properly  stated,  and  placed  where 
it  belongs  in  the  findings  of  fact,  is  as  follows: 

"43.  By  rea-son  of  all  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  by  reason  of 
the  heretofore- mentioned  destructive  and  cutthroat  competition. 
If  any  of  the  coal  produced  in  Ohio  and  consimied  in  Ohio  in  and 
from  any  locality,  cotmty,  or  destination  withm  such  Slate,  of 
any  kind,  character,  or  description,  or  for  any  use  or  purpose. 
were  not  subjected  to  regulation  under  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act 
of  1937,  all  coal  of  every  kind,  character,  or  description,  and  for 
any  tose  or  purpose,  coming  into  the  State  of  Ohio  in  Interstate 
commerce  to  any  and  all  localities,  counties,  and  destinations, 
wotild  be  directly  affected  to  the  extent  that  such  Ohio  coal  is 
left  unregulated  and  the  Interstate  bituminous  coal  market  in 
Ohio  would  be  and  bectime  further  demoralized  and  to  an  extent 
greater  than  such  demoralization  exists  at  the  present  time,  for 
the  reason  that  a  producer  of  Ohio  coal  whose  coal  is  left  unregu- 
lated, would  be  free  to.  and  would,  cut  prices  to  an  extent  surticient 
to  completely  exclude  an  equivalent  amount  of  coal  heretofore 
coming  into  the  State  of  Ohio  from  competing  States. 

"44.  All  transactions  In  Ohio  intrastate  coal  In  and  at  all  locali- 
ties and  counties  :n  such  State  now  directly  atTect  and  will  con- 
tinue to  directly  affect,  and  for  a  lonp  time  past  have  directlv 
affected,  interstate  commerce  In  all  coal  moving  into  Ohio  from 
all  competing  States  in  and  to  each  and  all  hx-ulitlcs,  counties,  and 
de.stinatlons  m  such  State,  and.  Instifar  as  :s  revtaied  by  the  record 
herein,  all  transactions  in  Ohio  Intrastate  conl  of  every  kind  char- 
acter, and  description,  and  for  every  use  and  piii"pose.  now  d.rrctly 
affect,  and  will  continue  to  directly  affect,  and  for  a  long  time  past 
have  directly  affected,  all  such  Interstate  commerce  in  ail  such 
Interstate  coal. 

"45.  If  transactions  of  bituminous  coal  in  intrastate  commerce 
in  Ohio  as  to  all  localities,  counties,  and  destinations,  of  such 
State  were  unregulated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Act  of  1937,  such  transactions  would  cause  an  undue  and 
unreasonable  8d%'antage  and  preference  In  favor  of  each  of  such 
localities,  counties,  and  destinations,  aiid  against  all  coal  coming 
Into  the  State  of  Ohio  from  comjietlng  States,  and  would  cau-^  an 
luidue,  unreasonable,  and  unjust  discrimination  against  all  ol  such 
coal  coming  into  the  State  of  Ohio  from  such  competing  States  ' 

The  trial  examiner  followed  these  findings  by  appropriate  con- 
clusions of  law  which  appear  to  have  become  lost  in  the  substi- 
tuted findings  and  conclusions  as  adopted  by  the  CommiB.«:lon  and. 
as  a  result,  the  Commission's  findings  and  piirported  conclusions 
contain  no  conclusions  of  law  at  all. 

Attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  order 
adopted  by  the  Commission  directly  follows  and  apparently  appro- 
priates the  exact  wording  of  conclusion  No.  4  of  the  examiner's 
conclusions.  This  is,  of  course,  partly  the  purpose  of  conclusions, 
to  wit,  a  guide  to  the  form  of  the  order. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  legal  effect  of  any 
single  one  of  the  deficiencies  set  forth  tinder  this  point.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  defects  are  carried  over  Into  the  Commission's 
ptuported  conclusions  of  law  and  Into  the  Commission's  order. 

POINT    III 

The  Commission's  substituted  findings  are  insufficient  to  sup- 
port the  Commission's  order  because  they  do  not  fljid  farts  suffi- 
cient to  Justify  the  Commission's  purported  conclusion  that  coal 
in  intrastate  commerce  in  Ohio  directly  and  detrimentally  affects 
Interstate  commerce. 

It  will  doubtless  be  admitted  that  it  Is  not  sufficient  for  the 
findings  of  fact  to  establish  merely  that  there  is  keen  and  active 
competition  between  certain  definitely  described  intrastate  and 
interstate  coal  in  Ohio  in  certain  definitely  described  localities  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  (If  such  coal  and  localilie.s  were  definitely  de- 
scribed) but  that.  In  addition.  It  is  also  necessary  that  there  be 
found  fact*  establishing  that  such  competition  directly  and  detrl- 
flaen tally  affects  such  interstate  commerce. 
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commenced  from  the  beginning  and  a 
Uons  of  the  Commialon  are  respectfxill 
inga  which  have  been  had.  or  which  are 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Th^  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  be  granted  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinqis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Spe^er.  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  For  fear  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  have  time  to  finish,  would  the  g(  ntleman  care  to  express 
to  me  his  own  personal  opinion  as  to  whether  the  report  made 
by  thla  man  about  whom  we  are  talking  is  contrary  to  th« 
teneral  report  that  all  coal  producec  in  Ohio  is  held  subject 
to  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No;  It  is  not.  His  Inding  was  that  all  in. 
trastate  coal  in  Ohio  directly  affects  interstate  commerce; 
subject  to  the  Individual  operator's  Ight  to  make  claim  fof 
ewmptkm,  but  the  point  I  am  miking  is  that  after  he 
brought  out  his  findings  upon  whidt  he  recommended  that 
an  order  be  issued  talnglng  all  coa  under  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission's  Jurisdiction,  the  le  sal  division,  rather  than 
take  his  report,  prepared  and  mad :  new  findings  of  fact 
and  based  their  order  on  it.  but  t  le  findings  which  they 
brought  forward  were  so  poorly  driwn  up  and  lacking  in 
facts  that  if  it  is  attacked  in  the  courts  it  cannot  stand. 
Since  every  other  SUte  that  produces  coal  is  going  to  be 
faced  with  the  same  situation,  it  is  going  to  \x  precedent 
for  every  other  State,  and  the  thin?  they  will  have  to  do, 
since  the  order  has  been  Issued,  ant  cannot  be  changed,  is 
to  throw  the  whole  thing  aside  and  start  the  thing  all  oveir 


again;  conduct  the  entire  hearings  ov^r  aea:n  and  establish 
the  facts  and  proceed  a.s  they  .should  havt>  procp*"ded  at  fir.st. 
This  is  but  one  example  of  many  which  ."^cem  to  supp^ort  Mr. 
Acret's  charge  that  th*^  Coniniis.?ion  i.s  guilty  of  ■unbeliev- 
ably disgracefiil  mcompett  ru  »\  "  I  feel  fairly  sure  that  an 
examination  of  Mr.  Acret;,  analysis  of  ihe  Ccmmissjon's 
defective  findings  in  thi,>  pr(X^erd;ng  wll  bring  conviction 
that  these  ftndmgs  constitute  one  of  the  most  astoni.^hinKly 
incompetent  documents  ever  promulgattcl  by  any  Govtrn- 
ment  bureau. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further 
for  an  observation,  it  is  my  opinion  from  the  study  I  have 
made  of  this  question  that  coal  can  be  produced  in  Ohio  or 
any  other  State  that  will  not  be  subject  to  the  pur\iew  of 
this  law. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  the  revision  of  my  remarks  I  intend  to 
go  very  fully  into  the  subject  of  his  findings  and  a  rev.ew 
of  them,  but  in  the  remaining  time  let  me  remind  ycu  again 
that  this  man  is  a  reputable  and  prominent  attorney  of 
high  siandmg.  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  old  Commission, 
that  he  was  appointed  by  the  majority  of  the  Ccmmission  to 
an  miportant  position  with  it.  that  he  conducted  the  hearings 
in  the  first  State  where  the  precedent  was  to  be  established 
for  all  furth':'r  activity  so  far  as  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion IS  concerned  and  their  control  over  the  production  of 
coal,  that  he  resigned  and  said  that  the  so-called  directing 
Commissioners,  a  self-styled  dominating  body,  wholly  un- 
aut.honzed  by  statute,  are  -guilty  of  unbelievably  disgraceful 
incompetence  and  extravagant  waste  in  their  admimstration 
of  the  billion-dollar  bituminou£-coal  industry." 

I  believe,  once  more,  that  where  there  is  smoke  there  is 
fire,  and  have  introduced  a  rt.;oluMon  that  rpcit*\s  the  charges 
that  he  has  made  and  con^.iud^s  wi'h  the  only  action  that  we 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have  available  in  dealing 
with  a  situation  of  this  kind:  That  a  committee  of  the  House 
composed  of  seven  Membirs.  as  nonpartisan  a."  can  be  found, 
be  appointed  to  investigate  particularly  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  by  the  man  who  resigned  a.s  acting  director.  That 
the  investigation  be  made  not  m  the  form  of  a  trial,  but  that 
the  Speaker  have  the  power  to  establish  the  committee  to 
make  its  own  invt\stigat:nn  and  report  back  to  the  House 
what  they  find  cut  if  v,-e  appoint  a  commission  and  turn  it 
loose,  things  can  happen  to  it  that  even  the  commissioners 
themselves  do  not  w.in:  to  have  happen.  The  commissioners 
are  very  often  brought  undfr  such  coniplete  domination  or 
are  under  such  constant  fear  cf  pcliticai  reprisal  that  they 
will  do  things  that  they  themselves  do  not  approve. 

I  ask  you  now  to  read  the  account  of  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Acret  in  the  Washington  Daily  N'^ws  of  Wednesday. 
Novembt^r  17.  and  estabh.sh  m  your  minds  the  reasons  why  I 
am  asking  that  this  investigation  be  conducted  at  the  present 
time 

I  thank  you.     [Applause.] 

THI   LATK   HONOR.^BLE   HUBERT   HASKELL    PEAVEY,   FORMER   MIMBER 

OF    CONGRESS 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Sp«^akpr,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gentleman  from  Kansas 
is  entitled  to  be  recognized  at  this  time.  Does  he  yield  for 
this  purpose? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON     I  yield.  Mr.  Speaker 

Mj-.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  extreme  regret 
and  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  my 
predecessor.  Hubert  Haskell  Peavey.  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  serving  in  this  body  from  the  Si.xty-eighth  to  the 
Seventy-third  Congre.'v;;.  inclusive. 

Hubert  Peavey,  a  friend  of  mine  for  many  years,  had  not 
been  very  well  during  the  last  year  or  two,  but  certainly  no 
one  expected  that  he  would  pass  from  our  mid.'^t  so  suddenly. 
I  hereby  publicly  wi.=h  to  extend  my  profound  sympathy  to 
his  bereaved  widow  and  children  His  majnr:tics  accordr'd 
him  by  the  electorate  pay  tribute  to  his  popularity,  because 
the  majorities  over  the  12-year  period  amounted  to  more 
than  the  combined  pluralities  of  his  opponents.     He  served 
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on  several  important  committees  of  the  House  and  was  the 
author  of  many  important  acts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Peavey  was  born  January  12.  1881,  at  Adams,  Minn. 
His  home  city  of  Washburn,  Wis.,  honored  him  by  electing 
him  as  mayor  for  three  terms,  and  he  also  represented  his 
county  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  He  was  eminent  and 
highly  regarded  in  the  journalism  profession  as  a  publisher 
of  a  weekly  nev^-spaper.  During  the  World  War  he  organ- 
ized a  company  of  volunteers  and  was  immediately  com.mis- 
Eioned  a  captain.  He  served  in  tiiat  capacity  for  17  montlis 
with  the  Thirty-second  Division. 

Mr.  Peavey  leaves  to  mouin  his  passing  his  widow  and 
four  children.  He  died  November  21,  1937.  and  his  presence 
and  couiisel  will  be  missed  by  thousands  of  his  admirers  and 
followers  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  uill  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  yield  to  permit  me  to  subm'it  a  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  hi  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  sermon  by  the  founder  of  the  Campbeliite  Church  on  the 
question  of  war. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objectioi. 

THE  JEFFERSON  MEMORIAL  IN  ST.  LOtTIS,  MO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  terapore.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  LambertsonI. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  as  though  I 
should  apologize  every  t:me  I  take  the  floor  to  discuss  the 
St.  Louis  JefTerson  Memorial  proposal,  but  this  scheme  is 
getting  to  be  a  very  serious  proposition.  Last  week  the  mayor 
of  St.  Louis,  the  city  counselor,  and  the  United  States  district 
attorney  all  canie  here  to  Wasliington  to  try  to  persuade  the 
National  Park  Service  or  the  Department  of  Justice  to  help 
in  evolving  some  new  scheme  to  get  the  money  for  this  memo- 
rial before  the  condemnation  proceedings  which  are  now 
under  way  in  St.  Louis  are  disposed  of.  The  promoters  are 
far  too  anxious  to  get  tliis  project  started.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  what  success  has  accompanied  the  efforts  of  these  gen- 
tlemen in  behalf  of  the  memorial  promoters.  However,  at 
this  time  I  ask,  Mr.  Speai.er,  for  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  .n  the  Ricord  and  to  include  three 
editorials  from  a  St.  Louis  newspaper  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  the  memorial  matter, 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  U.r.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  would  the  gentlerian  mind  stating  in  advance  from 
what  newspaper  these  editorials  are  taken? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  They  are  three  editorials  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Post -Dispatch  In  the  l.ast  10  days. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Eoes  the  gentleman  vouch  for  the 
verity  of  the  statements  ihat  are  published  in  the  Post-Dis- 
patch with  reference  to  tnc  Jefferson  Memorial? 

Mr.  LAxMBERTSON.     Oh.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.    Tne  gentleman  does! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  1  may  say  that  the  Post-Dispatch 
stands  very  high  in  the  n(?wspaper  field,  not  only  of  St.  Louis 
but  of  the  United  States.  Only  last  yesir  it  received  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  the  most  distinguished  and  independent 
editorials  of  the  Nation.  That  is  the  character  of  the  paper 
whose  editorials  I  sliall  irsert  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  M.'.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  in  its  hi.;tory  the  Post-Dispatch  was  a  very 
liberal  newspaper  and  chijnpioned  the  cause  of  the  common 
people,  but  that  for  some  mysterious  reason  in  recent  years 


it  has  had  a  sudden  change  cf  heart  and  has  reversed  Its 
whole  policy  of  many  y.ars 

Mr  LAMBERTSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  a  question,  not  a  speech. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN  I  just  wanted  the  gentleman  to  know 
what  th'^  Post-Dispa'ch  has  reallv  done. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  I  thirJc  \he  Post -Dispatch  still  ad- 
heres to  Its  orieinal  jxilicy  of  championing  the  cause  of  the 
common  people.  I  want  the  Members  to  understand  that  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  this  great  newspaper,  this  newspaper 
with  a  glorious  past,  takes  the  same  attitude  toward  this 
memorial  that  I  have  taken.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Post-Dispi;tch  ha^  changed  its  independent  view- 
point in  the  least. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  yield.  I  have 
but  10  minutes  and  I  have  already  yielded  twice  to  the  een- 
tleman  from  Missouri.  I  am  glad  my  'riend  from  Mi.ssourl 
is  here.  Thirteen  times  I  have  spoken  against  this  memo- 
rial. I  have  challenged  the  Members  from  Mi.ssouri  to  take 
this  floor  and  defend  it.  and  not  once  in  the  last  7  months 
has  a  single  Member  from  Missouri  taken  this  floor  to  de- 
fend this  proposal.  Now,  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  defend 
this  proposal  let  him  get  his  own  time  and  stand  up  here 
and  tell  the  people  of  St.  Louis  and  of  southern  Missouri, 
where  he  comes  from,  how  it  can  \x  justified. 

I  rather  dare  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  RICH.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 
I       Mr.  RICH.     There  is  no  defense  for  the  squandering  of 
I   $30,000,000  for  this  thing  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  The  gentleman  is  correct,  and  no 
Member  from  Missouri  has  stood  up  here  in  the  last  7  monUis 
to  defend  it. 

Mr.  RICH.     There  is  no  defense. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    No  one  from  St.  Louis  has,  either. 

Mr.  RICH.     The  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  There  5ire  three  Members  from 
St.  Louis  here,  and  they  do  not  stand  up  here  and  defend  this 
proposition. 

The  President  made  an  agreement  with  the  mayor  to  spend 
$3  for  $1  for  St.  Louis  in  tliis  deal.  This  involves  a  $30  000  000 
proposition,  and  it  was  hooted  down  by  the  House.  You 
know  the  history  of  how  this  commission  was  created. 
St.  liouis  had  to  vote  on  the  proposition. 

I  stop  in  St,  Louis  in  goin?  and  coming  from  m.y  home 
to  Washington.  It  is  generally  accepted  In  St.  Louis  liom 
the  Uxi  drivers  to  the  bell  hops  in  the  hotels  that  the  election 
was  stolen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  promise  the  Members  of  the  House  I  will 
quit  talking  on  this  thing  If  an  investigation  is  grant^l.  My 
resolution  for  investigation  is  H.  R.  295  It  rests  m  the 
Rules  C'  mmlttf^e.  The  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  thinks  the 
election  was  stolen;  the  men  in  the  street  ol  St.  Louis  tlur-.k 
it  was  stolen;  everybody  thinks  the  election  wa.^  stolen:  and  if 
we  could  open  up  tliose  ballot  boxes  the  whole  thing  would 
fall,  and  that  would  be  the  end.  There  would  be  no  need  for 
anything  else  to  be  dene.  Tliis  is  relief  money  they  are  using 
to  build  this  memorial  with  and  with  which  to  buy  37  blocks 
of  real  estate.  Four-fifths  of  this  real  esta'e  has  not  t)een 
rented  in  15  or  20  years.  The  mayor  of  St.  Louis  was  the 
head  of  the  realty  board  before  being  ijlecied  mayor,  and  his 
scheme  is  to  unload  all  of  this  dilapidated  stuff  onto  Uncle 
Sam  and  get  the  money.  They  do  not  care  about  Thomas 
JefTerson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Thomas  JefTerson  has  a 
beautiful  memorial  in  Forest  Park.  It  was  built  during  the 
world's  fair  that  was  held  in  St.  Louis  to  commemorate  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  memorial. 
Mayor  Dickmann,  as  president  of  the  realty  board,  is  seeking 
to  imload  a  lot  of  this  old  junk  upon  Uncle  Sam  and  get  paid 
for  it.  The  President  was  hoodwinked  into  this  thing.  There 
Is  no  question  about  that.    I  entreat  you  to  help  me  get  a 
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resoluUon  through  to  investigate 
is  aU  I  ask. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has 
In  the  last  10  days  to  substantiate 
going  to  remain  there  a  long  time 
in  St.  Louis  among  the  common  people 
these  editorials  is  headed  "That 
Congress  Has  Not  Authorized  Yet.' 

All  they  have  is  the  six  and 
President  of  the  United  States  frojn 
all  they  have,  and  there  is  no 
Congress  will  complete  the  deaL 
the  mythical  $22,500,000. 

The  second  editorial  appeared 
of  Mayor  Dlckmann's  visit  to 
of  the  idea  that  he  could  get  the 
tion  proceedings.    The  mayor 
their  bond  election  that  5.000  men 
10  dajrs.    That  was  2  years  ago. 

The  last  one  appeared  In  last 
and  Is  entitled  "Lest  We  Forget, 
the  crooked  deal,  a  complete  histdry 
mortal  project,  and  I  have  receive^ 
in  the  RscoM). 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact 
Missouri  will  stand  up  here  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  St.  Louis 
whole  business  Is  crooked  from 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  relief  mone: 
will  go  to  a  lot  of  realty 
the  hungry  the  food  and  clothing 
this  whole  matter  is  deserving  of 
not  think  so,  too? 


t3e  whole  business.    Tbat 


given  me  three  editorials 

my  statements.    It  is 

It  has  been  out  there 

a  long  time.     One  of 

Mythical  $22,500,000  That 


twp- thirds  set  aside  by  the 

relief  money.    That  is 

auth^Drization  or  promise  that 

This  is  an  editorial  on 


la:t 


Washington. 


pre  mised 


Wednesday  at  the  time 

It  malces  light 

m^)ney  ahead  of  condenma- 

the  people  befoce 

would  be  put  to  work  in 

is  on  a  hot  spot  now. 

Saturday's  Post -Dispatch 

which  there  is  set  forth 

of  the  St.  Louis  me- 

permission  to  put  these 


Ee 


in 


F)St- 
tcp 


bushwha  ckers 


that  not  a  Meml)er  froon 

defend  this  thing;  in  view 

Dispatch  believes  the 

to  bottom;   in  view  of 

that  will  be  used,  which 

taking  away  from 

so  many  need.  I  think 

investigation.    Do  you 
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[Fttm  the  St.  Lcmia  Post-IMspatc]  l  at  November  9.  1937 


anyt  ilng 


•2,^50 


aT&llabl  i — (0 


the 


THAT  MTTHJCAL   $3 

Kgorti  are  «tlU  belog  made  to  convey 
€ral  Oorenuaent  hms  a^eed.  or  Is  in 
•23.600.000.   matching  a  97.500.000 
Jeflenon  liemorUU  project  on  the  river 

There  has  been  no  conunitment,  or 
by  the  FMeral  Government  to  do 
been  no  auch  commitment  either  by 
Oovemment  or  by  Congress. 

What  the  people  of  St.  Louis  voted 
face  of  the  retxims  was  a  130.000.000 
told  would  put  Sjaoo  men  to  work 
faoe  of  the  returns."  for  It  was  later 
with  fraud. 

As    It   stands   today,    the   project 
•0,000.000.  with  the  dty  putting  up 
eminent  •0.750.000.     Not  a  cent  man 
pttMpect. 

Now.  the  aaaeaaed  valuaUon  of  the 
cording  to  flguree  used  by  Mayor  Dick: 
•tt.000.00.    In  a  recent  case  In  Judge 
at  the  real  value  of  the  property,  as 
value,  ranged  from  •7.000.000  to  tlS.OOC 
for*,  whether  the  whole  sum 
meet  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to  the 
f aeC.  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
grant   will  permit  the  entire 
purchase. 

In  any  case,  the  plain  fact  la  that 
•90.000.000  Jefferson  Memorial  project 
years  ago.  but  a  plan  to  spend  •8.000, 
all  but  a  negligible  siun.  must  go  for 

We  repeat  that  there  is  no  faint 
the  Oovemment   or  any  olBclal 
which  the  Oovemment   has  allotted 
•23.500.000  of   PMwal  Oovemment 
thing  that  to  date  has  been  definitely 
Memorial  Idea  was  first  pressed  upon 
Introduced  calling  for  a  Ooremment 
It    never   got   out  of   committee, 
was  a  resolution  merely  creating  a 
and  even  this  resolution  was  not 
Representative  Cochban.  lU  tntroducei 
questions    that    he    Icnew    of    no 
memorial  spou9on  to  asJc  Congress  for 
ask  for  money,  "they  would  have  a 

After  the  bond  Issue  election  In  193J 
weeks  In  Washington.  In  November,  li 
the    public-works    funds    at    the 
•23.500.000  necessary  to  match  the  city' 
to  St.  Louia.  the  mayor  issued  a 
•nrhe  Attorney  Oeneral  held  In  a 

It  could  not  legally  and  ought  not 
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Olio. 
th> 


thereof 


fuids' 


Whit 
JefTe  rson 
pasted 


Intel  I  tion 


dispcsal 


staten  tent 
written 


November  22 


3.500.000 

;he  Impression  that  the  Ped- 
way  obligated,  to  put  up 
contribution  by  the  city,  for  a 
front. 

iJiy  shadow  of  commitment, 

of  the  sort.     There  has 

ihe  executive  branch  of  the 


ffer  in  September  1935  on  the 

project  which  they  had  be«n 

within  10  days.    We  say  "on  the 

sh^wn  that  the  elecUon  reeked 


cills    for    an   expendit\ire    of 

000  and  the  Federal  Gov- 

than   the   •9.000,000    Is   In 


pioposed 


memorial  site  Is.  ac- 

loann  in  urging  the  project. 

via'  Federal  court,  estimates 

Lngxilshed  from  the  assessed 

.000.    It  is  doubUui.  there- 

,000,000 — is  enough   to 

owners,  and.  on  top  of  that 

terms  of  the  Govemmentis 

contrlbi^tlon   to   be   used   for   land 


the 


project  Is  no  longer  the 

which  the  people  voted  3 

of  which  all.  or.  at  beat, 

purchase  of  the  site. 

c^toomitment  on   the  part  of 

to   increase   the  amount 

To  speak  of   "a   grant   «f 

is  to  speak  of  some- 

r^fxised.    When  the  Jeffersoo 

Congress,  a  resolution  was 

ijppropnaUon  of  «35.000,000. 

Congress    finally    passed 

Memorial  Commlss.ca, 

by  the  House  till  after 

said  in  reply  to  heckling 

on    the    part    of    the 

inoney  and  that  if  they  did 

hkrd  time  getting  it." 

Mayor  Dlckmann  spent  3 

a  vain  effort  to  get  froda 

of    the    President    ihie 

•7.500,000.     On  his  return 

saying  in  part: 

opinion  that  the  Presl- 

mlirally  bind  the  Oovemment 


to  the  completion  of  a  $30  000.000  project  bv  the  acceptance  of  the 
city's  $7,500,000.  unless  the  President  had  available  at  this  time 
$22  500.000  which  could  be  defLnitely  allocated  as  tlie  Government's 
sha-'e  of  the  cost.  This  amount  the  Pro^tdent  said  he  did  not 
have,  and  fallowing  the  advice  of  the  .Attorney  General,  he  de- 
cUred  to  .''Ign  the   Executive  order  submitted  to  him." 

Later  the  mayor  m.ade  another  trip  to  Washington  and  suc- 
ceeded In  eettine  an  allocation  of  $6,750,000  from  P.  W.  A.  and 
W,  P  A.  funds,  but  the  city  was  plainly  Riven  to  understand  at 
that  time  that  for  further  fur.d.s  it  would  have  to  go  to  Congress. 

Any  notion  that  the  Federal  Gcvernment  Ls  trying  to  hand  the 
city  122. 500. 000  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  front  la  a 
fantastic  distortion  of  the  record. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  November  17.  1937] 

M.ATOR    DICKM.^NN'S    MISSION 

Mayor  Dlckmann  Is  In  Washint'ton  trying  to  persuade  the  Nsi- 
tloriaJ  Park  Service  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  proposed 
river-front  mem.orial  site,  w.ihout  waiting  fcr  the  concl'oslou  of 
condemnation  proceedmers 

We  don  t  think  he  will  have  much  luck.  At  least,  he  will  not 
Lf  the  National  Park  Service  separates  fantasy  from  reality.  If  It 
falLi  in  with  the  mayor's  scheme.  It  may  discover  that  the  $9,000,000 
available  (even  a^umini?  that  all  of  it  could  be  used  for  acquisi- 
tion of  property)  is  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  37  blocks  of  river- 
front property 

The  Park  Service  would  then  have  on  Its  hands  part  of  a  pro- 
posed memorial  site,  with  no  m>.ney  to  wreck  the  buildings  and 
cle£;r  the  land,  to  say  nothint,'  of  funds  to  develop  a  park  com- 
memorating the  Louisiana  P^urchase  and  the  great  deeds  of  the 
western  pioneers. 

I:  was  to  forestall  Just  such  a  situation  that  the  Government 
sometime  ago  altered  its  tactics  toward  acquiring  the  property. 
At  flr<:t.  It  was  m  favor  of  ne«i;tiating  privately  with  owners  and 
of  buying  as  much  property  as  possible  without  resort  to  con- 
demnation. What  happened  to  change  Its  mmd  '  Did  it  discover 
the  same  thing  the  Proirrcss  Council  discovertd  a  few  years  ago, 
wh;n  It  sought  options  on  the  same  property  that  owners  had  a 
swollen  idea  of  Its  value''  In  any  r.i.so.  it  -a its  deeded  to  attack 
the  whole  problem  by  condemnation,  so  that  some  unfore.seen 
event  would  not  leave  the  Government  holding  large  blocks  of 
property  of  which  no  possible  natuual  use  could  be  made. 

The  whole  mem.ona!  plan  lia.s  been  a  comedy  of  errors,  and  the 
wisest  thing,  as  we  have  npeatedly  -suggested,  would  be  to  scrap 
it  £Lnd  return  the  $9,000,000  to  the  national  and  local  treasuries. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dl.'^patch  of  November  20,  1937) 

"LIST  WE    rORCET" 

In  view  of  Mayor  Dickmann's  renewed  efTort  to  put  over  the 
Jererson  Memorial  river-front  project,  it  becomes  pertinent  to 
review  so.me  of  the  underlying  facts 

On  the  theory  that  the  project  would  cost  $30,000,000.  with  the 
city  contributing  one-fourth  of  the  total,  the  voters  of  St  Louis 
were  asked  In  September  1935  to  authorize  a  bond  Issue  of 
$7..>00.000. 

I'he  campaign  fcr  the  bond  Is'iue  wa.-?  characterized  by  high- 
power  promotion  m.ethods  The  project  was  advertised  as  a  means 
by  which  5  000  men  could  be  pu'  to  work  within  10  davs  after 
the  election.  For  the  moment,  the  two  warring  Democratic  fac- 
tloas.  one  headed  by  Mayor  Dlckmann.  the  other  by  William  Igoe. 
buried  the  hatchet  and  united  to     get  out  the  vote  ' 

Despite  concerted  efforts  of  politicians  and  civic  leaders,  a  pre- 
eleirtlon  canvass  Indicated  the  bond  l.'isue  was  in  grave  danger  of 
failure.  On  election  eve.  Mayor  Dickm.ann  called  his  henchmen 
together  and,  in  a  roiising  speech,  warned  them  that  the  bond 
issue  simply  had  to  win,  telling  them  thev  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  results  in  their  wards  and  prer'-cts.  and  adding  the 
cryptic  but  well -understood  threat    "and  I  don't  mean  maybe  " 

On  the  face  of  the  returns,  the  bond  ls.«!ue  passed  by  a  vote  of 
123  135  to  50.574 — a  slender  margin  of  7,663  more  than  the  two- 
thirds  majority  required   for  pa.'.sage 

A  year  later,  in  S^-ptember  !9:15  the  Post-Dispatch  publl<ihed 
thf  results  of  Its  Investigation  of  the  election,  proving  conclu- 
slvijly.  by  signed  affidavit,s  of  voters  and  sworn  confessions  of  elec- 
tlo:n  ofBclals.  that  gross  frauds  had  occurred 

An  examination  of  the  returns  bv  wa.-d.s  established  the  hlgh'y 
8UJ.plclous  fact  that  although  one-third  of  the  city  s  vote  was 
evenly  divided  for  and  against  the  bond  issue,  and  that  vote  was 
scattered  through  nine  warrt.^  m  different  parts  of  the  city  the 
other  two-thirds  of  the   vo'e  was  5  to   1    for  the  bonds' 

The  aggregate  vote  of  the  nine  wards  wa«  33  243  "yes"  and 
31..958  "no,"  far  less  than  the  nec-ssary  two-thirds  But  in  the 
19    other    wards    the    vote    wa.i    89  892      ves"    to    only    18  618    "no  " 

When  the  vote  m  the  19  ward.  w';uch  Included  the  river  and 
other  boss-controlled  wards  w.xs  broken  down  bv  precincts  *he 
suspicion  of  fraud  became  irresistible.  In  precinct  2  ward  5  the 
recorded  vote  was  393  to  l.  in  other  pre  mots  the  recorded  vote 
was  561  to  3  400  to  6.168  to  4  First  prize,  however,  went  to 
precinct  4  ward  22.  where  every  single  citizen  eligible  to  vote  was 
certified  as  having  visited  the  polls  on  election  day  The  count 
was  505  for  the  bonds,  none  i\gainst 

In  38  precincts  of  the  19  yes  wards.  12.328  votes  were  counted 
for   the  bonds  and   only   201    against     a  ratio   of   60   to    1 

A  recheck  was  made  by  Post-Di'patch  Investigators  in  precincts 
where    the    returns    bore    on    the.r    face    pr.  sumptive    evidence    at 
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fraud.  A  house-to-house  etrnvass  erf  registered  voters  was  under- 
taken. This  was  continued  until  it  was  found  that  more  votes 
Were  cast  against  the  bond  issue  than  were  credited  In  the  re- 
turns. Affidavits  and  stateiaents  from  the  "no"  voters  were  pro- 
cured. 

Thus  In  a  niunber  of  precincts,  where  the  official  returns  showed 
only  158  adverse  votes,  a  merely  fragmentary  canvass  showed 
835  adverse  votes. 

As  the  investigation  proceeded,  election  officials  came  forward 
to  verify  the  evidence  of  iraud.  Typical  of  them  was  John  U 
Roady,  election  clerk  in  pre-rlnct  7,  ward  21.  He  swore  as  follows- 
"After  the  polls  closed  they  put  at  least  200  ballots  In  the  box 
We  had  about  260  legltimste  bcUlots  when  the  polls  cloeed.  but 
the  announced  vote  for  the  precinct  was  427  to  27  in  favor  of 
the  bonds.  ' 

The  upshot  of  the  Post-TMspatch  Investigation  was  to  prove 
that  in  each  of  the  19  wa-ds  where  the  bonds  were  recorded  as 
passed,  flagrant  fraud  occxirred. 

This  finding  cast  grave  doubt  on  the  election  as  a  whole      It 

presented    presumptive    evidence    that    the    election    was   stolen 

that  the  voters  rejected  the    bond  Issue  Instead  of  authorizing  It 

As  a  logical  sequel  to  this  unofficial  and  Incomplete  survey! 
there  should  have  been  a  searching  investigation  bv  the  grand 
Jury,  Including  the  reopening  of  the  ballot  boxes  and  a  recount 
of  the  votes. 

To  that  end  Circuit  Attorney  Miller,  to  forestall  the  usual 
custom  of  burning  ballots  ifter  1  year,  ordered  them  impounded 
until  such  time  as  he  coUid  present   the  case   before  the  grand 

Jury 

At  the  time  the  June  grund  Jury's  term  was  expiring,  and  the 
succeeding  grand  Jury  was  occupied  with  the  frauds  that  had 
occurred  in  the  August  prlriary. 

It  was  not  until  the  De<«mber  grand  Jury  convened  that  the 
circuit  attorney  was  able  to  present  the  river-front  bond -Issue 
frauds.  The  history  of  that  grand  Jury  is  one  of  the  most  shock- 
ing chapters  in  tlie  city's  ar  nals. 

It  was  picked  by  Circuit  Judge  Eugene  L.  Padberg.  who  chose 
as  Its  foreman  Patrick  R  FitzGibbon,  veteran  Democratic  poli- 
tician and  a  Jobholder  In  the  RoUa  WeUs  administration,  who 
had  two  sons,  a  son-in-law,  and  a  nephew  on  the  city  pay  roll. 
Tliree  other  members  of  tliat  Jury  had  past  or  current  political 
a.s.corlatlons  with  the  local  Democratic  party.  Thus  there  was  a 
total  of  four  persons  connected  with  politics,  or  a  number  Jiist 
sufficient  to  block  an  inlictment,  which  requires  a  vote  of 
G  to  3. 

Judge  Padberg  failed  to  instruct  the  Jurors  to  look  Into  the 
river-front  bond-Issue  election  but  the  gap  was  filled  when  Cir- 
cuit Attorney  Miller  laid  th<>  facts  before  them. 

A  few  days  after  it  convened  the  Jury  announced  It  would  not 
look  Into  the  frauds.  Its  foreman  explaining  that  the  memorial 
was  a  "good  thing"  for  the  city  and  the  Jury  did  not  care  to  do 
anything  to  Jeopardize  the  undertaking. 

One  week  after  this  decision  was  made  the  grand  Jury  met  and 
again  refused  to  investigate  the  frauds.  It  adjourned  until  Janu- 
ary When  It  reconvened,  this  time  under  former  Judge  J.  Wesley 
McAfee,  It  was  summarily  dismiseed  for  its  flagrant  violation  of 
duty — the  first  time  in  the  city's  history  that  such  action  had  been 
taken  by  a  circuit  judge. 

The  next  grand  Jury  was  called  by  Judge  Joynt,  who  Instructed 
It  to  go  into  the  rlver-frort  bond-issue  election  frauds,  and  said 
It  had  a  right  to  open  the  ballot  boxes.  But  a  few  days  later 
Judge  Joynt  reversed  himself  and  said  the  Jury  could  not  open 
the  ballot  boxes.  To  quot;  from  an  editorial  we  printed  at  the 
time: 

"It  was  as  bizarre  a  proceeding  as  has  ever  been  on  public  view 
in  St.  Louis.  The  motion  upon  which  Judge  Joynt  acted  was 
offered  by  three  political  lawyers,  acting  In  the  name  of  five  citi- 
zens of  Mike  Kinney's  fifth  ward,  all  of  whom  confessed  they  were 
acting  as  dummy  plaintiffs."  They  had  been  solicited  to  sign  their 
names  to  the  motion,  had  no  interest  in  the  case,  and  had  paid 
tlie  Ia\^-yers  nothing. 

This  and  subsequent  lefal  proceedings,  so  tortuous  as  to  be 
unintelligible  to  the  lay  mind,  have  successfully  prevented  public 
Inquiry  and  prosecution  of  the  election  thieves. 

The  tie-up  between  the  political  machine  responsible  for  the 
fraudulent  voting  and  the  inachlnery  of  law  enforcement  has  pre- 
vented the  airing  of  a  public  scandal. 

However  that  may  be,  thij  undisputed  and  indisputable  proof  of 
wholesale  fraud  uncovered  by  the  Post-Dispatch  in  September  1936 
stands  In  the  record. 

Such  is  the  background  of  a  project  whose  aim  Is  to  memorial- 
ize that  great  apostle  of  democracy,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

As  we  said  on  September  9,  1936: 

"The  city  cannot  afford  to  have  It  said  that  the  building  of  a 
great  monument  with  the  people's  funds  Is  being  promoted  by 
fraudulent  methods:  it  cannot  afford  to  issue  bonds  tainted  with 
the  susplcicHi  of  dishonesty  in  the  election  back  of  them^;  it  can- 
not afford  to  let  the  bonils  which  have  already  been  sold  rest 
under  this  suspicion. 

"In  good  conscience,  the  city  cannot  afford  to  go  forward  with 
the  memorial  project  unle«s  and  until  It  is  proved  by  an  official 
recount  that  the  certified  lesult  of  the  election  of  last  September 
was  an  honest  expression  o'  the  people's  will." 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  PElTENGrLXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rjecohd  on  two  different 
subjects.  * 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRISS   THE  HOtJSI 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  realizes  there  is  a 
state  of  war  now  existing  between  Japan  and  China.  Is  It 
possible  for  some  Member  of  Congress  to  convince  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  a  state  of  war  does  exist  over 
there?  If  so.  I  would  like  to  have  someone  do  it.  Why 
can  he  not  see  it?    Why  does  he  think  there  is  not? 

We  passed  a  neutrality  act  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
by  yhich  we  eudeavored  to  have  the  United  States  stay  out 
of  foreign  entanglements.  Today  there  are  Americans  doing 
various  things  in  foreign  countries  with  and  by  the  consent 
and  advice  of  the  President  that  might  eventually  involve  us 
in  war.  If  the  American  people  are  ever  going  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  a  state  of  war  exists  in  the  Orient,  they  ought 
to  do  it  now  and  not  wait  until  we  are  implicated  in  a  war 
of  some  kind  with  a  foreign  nation  for  any  cause,  no  matter 
what  the  cause  might  be.  because  there  is  no  act  that  Is  so 
important  it  has  to  be  settled  by  sending  our  boys  across  the 
seas  to  fight  on  foreign  soil.  I  am  against  war  and  will  do 
anj-thing  to  prevent  it.  Let  us  put  our  Neutrality  Act  in 
effect.    Mr.  President,  do  it  now.     [Applause.  1 

I  am  interested  in  another  thing.  We  are  now  tr^-ing  to 
formulate  an  agricultural  plan.  The  House  committee  has 
been  working  diligently,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  ideas  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  going  to  be  included  in  the  bill 
wliich  may  be  brought  into  the  House  lx-cau.^e  of  the  fact 
there  are  some  people  down  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
who  are  going  to  run  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
farmers  of  America  might  want  to  give  their  views  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  bill.  I  have  had  three  or  four  Members 
from  the  South  ask  me  about  my  views  with  reference  to  agri- 
culture today.  I  have  a  great  interest  in  the  farmers.  I  am 
interested  in  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  as  well  as  the 
farmers  of  every  other  part  of  the  country — the  wheat  fanner, 
the  potato  farmer,  and  the  dairy  farmer.  It  is  a  wrong 
philosophy  to  try  to  regulate  the  farmers,  and  prohibit  the 
production  of  farm  commodities,  which  makes  for  a  scarcity 
so  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  to  pay  high  prices, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  exporting  any  of  our  com- 
modities. 

Raise  more,  put  more  men  to  work,  consume  more,  and  let 
everybody  have  all  they  want  to  eat,  do  not  let  anyone  starve, 
and  remember  that  old  slogan,  "Hokey-Pokey,  5  a  cake,  the 
more  you  eat  the  more  we  make."  The  more  a  farmer  pro- 
duces and  gets  a  fair  price  the  more  people  can  and  will  buy 
and  the  more  satisfaction  and  contention  among  all  our 
people.    Let  the  slogan  be  "One  for  all  and  all  for  one." 

Let  the  agriculture  Members  of  the  House  write  the  bill  that 
is  to  benefit  the  American  farmer  and  not  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  have  a  policy  of  destruction  and  scarcity  as 
their  guide  and  goal.  Let  us  adopt  the  principle  for  the 
American  people — more  to  eat  and  more  to  wear;  this  will 
help  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  manufacturer. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

LEAVE   or   ABSKNCK 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  wsis  granted  to 
Mr.  BoYLAN  of  New  York  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  O'Conwor  of 

New  York)  on  account  of  illness. 

SENATE  BILL  RETERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title  was  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2601.  An  act  to  provide  for  refund  of  amounts  collected 
as  tax  under  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act  of  1934;  the  Ken- 
Tobacco  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  Potato  Act  of  1935;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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ASJOTTumK:  rr 


Mr.  Speaker, 


Mr   RAYBURN 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  acct^rdingly 
45  minutes  p.  m.)    the  House 
Tuesday,  November  23,  1937,  at  1 


(at  3  o'clock  and 

a^Uourned  until  tomorrow, 

o'clock  noon. 


HiLARINO 


COMMITTEE 

CoiocrrmE  on  Intxrstatk  kh^  Foreigk  Commekci 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
a.  m..  Tuesday.  November  30,  193 
ered :  Hearings  on  H.  R.  4722,  H 


li 


sales  tax  subcommittee  of 
Foreign  Commerce  at  10 
.    Business  to  be  consld- 
4268,  and  H.  R.  4214. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 


secretary 

(if 
nail 

secreta  ry 
(»f 
nail 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXiV 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  tab 

844.  A  letter  from  the 
CommLsslon.  transmitting  a  copy 
3.  dated  October  15.  1937,  In  air- 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 

845.  A   letter   from   the 
Commission,  transmitting  a  copy 
3.  dated  October  21.  1937.  in  air- 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 

846.  A  letter   from   the   secre 
Commission,  transmitting  a  copy 
3.  dated  September  16,  1937.  in  air 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 

847.  A   letter   from    the 
Commission,  transmitting  a  copy 
3,  dated  September  7,  1937,  in  air 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 

848.  A  letter   from   the 
Commission,  transmitting  a  copy 
3,  dated  September  15.  1937.  in  air 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 


secreta  ry 
)f 


secretary 
(If 


PUBLIC  BlliS  AND  I  RESOLUTIONS 


November  22 


move  that  the  House  do 


ixecutive  communications 
e  and  referred  as  follows: 
Interstate   Commerce 
the  decision  by  division 
docket  No.  25;  to  the 
■*ost  Roads.  i 

Interstate    Commence 
the  decision  by  division 
docket  No.  27;  to  tlie 
»ost  Roads. 
tary.    Interstate   Commerce 
of  the  decision  by  division 
mail  docket  No.  14;  to  the 
ost  Roads. 
.   Interstate    Commerce 
the  decision  by  division 
■nail  docket  No.  11;  to  the 
ost  Roads. 

Interstate   Commerce 

the  decision  by  division 

mail  docket  No.  24;  to  |he 

ost  Roads. 


<H.  R.  8464  >   to  repeal 
and  the  limitation  on 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  pliblic  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  ref ei  red  as  follows 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio:  A  biU 
the  surtax  on  undistributed  prof  ts 
capital  net  losses;  to  the  Committse  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OIFFORD:  A  bill  (H.  I  .  8465 »  providing  for  the 
examination  and  survey  of  the  har  >or  at  Pond  Village  Land- 
ing. Truro.  Mass.:  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Illinois 
thorizing  the  city  of  Rock  Island, 
struct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  tol 
slppl  River  at  or  near  Rock  Islanc 
near  the  dty  of  Davenport,  lowft; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  LANHAM   (by  request) 
amend  section  5  of  the  1905  Trade-Mark  Act.  as  amended 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cc^nmlttee  on  Patents 

By  Mr.  WALTER:  A  bill  (H.  R 
tional  United  States  district  Judges 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Michigan.  Ohio 

Blansas,  and  the  District  of  Columpia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILCOX:  A  bill  (H.  R. 
from  taxation  of  so  much  of  the  iet  income,  not  exceeding 
60  percent  thereof,  of  Individuals  and  corporations  as  shall  he 
used  for  constrxKtion  or  repair  of  b  lildings  or  other  improve 
ment  of  real  estate;  to  the  Comjnii:tee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  PE'l'tRSON  of  Florida  <  )y  request) 
8470)  to  amend  the  now  existing  pay  schedules  of  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Army.  Navy.  ^  arine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Quard;  to  the  Committee  on  Milita  ry  Affairs. 


.  biU  «H.  R.  8466)   au- 
ni..  or  its  assigns,  to  con- 
bridge  across  the  Missis- 
m..  and  to  a  place  at  or 
to   the  Committee  on 

A  bill   'H.  R.  8467)    to 


J468)  to  provide  for  addi- 

in  the  States  of  Georgia. 

Washington.  California, 


1469)  granting  exemption 


By  Mr.  SNELL:  A  bill     H.  R.  8471*   to  repeal  section  14. 

title  I  (surtax  on  undistributed  profits',  and  srction  117,  title 
I  (capital  gains  and  lus^es^  of  liie  Revenue  Act  of  1936;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M^ans. 

By  Mr.  POAGE:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8472  >  to  provide  parity  of 
prices  paid  to  farmers  for  cotton  niarketed  by  them  for  do- 
mestic consumption,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON:  A  bill  H.  R.  8473)  to  authorize  the 
coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Washington  to 
the  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

By  Mr.  DIXON:  A  bill  '  H,  R,  8474)  to  provide  benefits 
for  women  who  served  with  the  Amprican  Expeditionary 
Forces  during  the  World  War:  to  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts:  Resolution  tH.  Res. 
358"  providing  for  th'^  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
of  House  Members  by  the  Speaker  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  all  trade  agreements  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  and  foreign  Government.s  to  ascertain  *a)  their  effect 
upon  the  production  of  American  maniifactures  and  farm 
products;  (bi  their  effect  upon  employment  of  labor  in  in- 
dustry and  agriculture:  and  c"  their  effect  upon  wage  scales, 
wages  in  general,  and  the  cost  of  living  and  standards  of 
living;  to  the  Committee  en  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CULKIN:  Resolution  'H.  Res.  359  •  asking  investi- 
gation of  reports  of  wire  tapping  m  the  Department  of  In- 
terior; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  NORTON:  Resolution  'H.  Res.  360'  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
have  printed  for  its  u.se  additional  copies  of  part  2  of  the 
joint  hearings  on  the  bills  iS.  2475  and  H.  R  7200  >  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establi-shmcnt  of  fair  labor  standards  in  employ- 
ments in  and  affecting  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purpost^s:  to  the  Committee  on  Printing, 

By  Mr.  SCOTT-  Re.solution  -  H.  Res.  36P  authorizing  an 
inves^gation  of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULMER:  Joint  resolution  H.  J.  Res.  513)  pro- 
viding for  cotton  price-adjustment  payments  to  cotton  pro- 
ducers who  sulTered  a  partial  or  total  cotton-crop  failure; 
to  the  Committee  on  .'\?:;riculture. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado:  Joint  resolution  <H.  J.  Res. 
514  >  proposing  an  ammdment  to  the  Con.stitution  of  the 
United  States  fi.xing  the  terms  of  office  of  Representatives 
in  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Election  of  President, 
Vice  President,  and  Representatives  :n  Congrpss. 

Also,  joint  resolution  'H.  J.  Res.  515)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  section  7.  article  I,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  permitting  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
approve or  reduce  any  item  or  appropriation  of  any  bill 
pa.ssed  by  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRrV'ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  reft^red  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALESHIRE:  A  bill  -H.  R,  8475)  for  the  relief  of 
Forest  E.  Count.s:  to  the  Comm:ttee  on  Claims, 

By  Mr,  DIMOND:  A  bill  'H  R.  8476)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  A.  Burr:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  FERNANDEZ:  A  bill  H.  R  8477)  for  the  relief 
of  Mato.  Miljenko.  Bozo,  and  Augustin  Cibilic  or  Zibilich;  to 
the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  GREEN:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8478»  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  to  determine  the  claim  of  Ella  McGriff;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  IZAC:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8479)  for  the  relief  of  Jane 
Murrah;  to  the  Commi:U;e  on  Clauns. 


to  extend  my  own  remaks  m  the  Record  on  two  different 


subjects. 


\ 


Tobacco  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  Potato  Act  of  1935;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  McMILLAN:  A  bill  iH.  R.  8480)  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  Comdr.  James  T.  Mathews;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8481)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Oskar  Herlins;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 

Naturalization. 


PlimTIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

3385.  By  Mr.  KEOCiH:  Petition  of  the  Swan  Finch  Oil 
Corporation,  of  New  York  City,  concerning  repeal  of  certain 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3386.  Also,  petition  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Bostoii,  Mass.,  concerning  capital  gains  and 
undistributed  profits  tjixes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3387.  Also,  petition  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Station 
Porters,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  concerning  the  wage  and  hour 
legislation  favormg  red  caps;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3388.  Also,  petition  of  the  Wagner  Baking  Corporation, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  concerning  taxes  on  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  etc.;' 
to  the  Committee  on  ^^'ays  and  Means. 

3389.  By  the  SPEAKEIR:  Petition  of  the  District  organizing 
committee  of  the  United  F  .'.eral  Workers  of  America,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  House  bills  8428  and  8431;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  Service. 

3390.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Restaurant  Association, 
Chicago,  111.,  pertaininir  to  wages  and  hours;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor. 

3391.  By  Mr.  CULKIN:  Petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York,  opposing  enactment  into 
law  of  the  Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Labor. 

3392.  Also,  petition  of  members  of  Albion  Center  Grange, 
No.  270,  Altmar,  N.  Y.,  opposing  the  adoption  of  the  Black- 
Conncry  wage  and  hour  bill ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor, 

3393.  Also,  petition  cf  the  Lewis  Coimty  committee  of  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  New  York,  protesting 
against  the  United  States  entering  into  reciprocal -trade 
agreementvS  and  concessions  with  any  foreign  country  which 
will  permit  foreign-made  goods  to  be  sold  in  competition 
with  American  goods;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3394.  Also,  petition  of  the  Brookfield  Grange,  No.  1235, 
Brookfleld,  N.  Y.,  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Black-Connery 
wage  and  hour  bill;  to  „he  Committee  on  Labor. 

3395.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Hotel  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  opposing  the  provision 
of  the  Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  bill  or  any  other  na- 
tional legislation  affecting  wages  and  hours;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

3395.  Also,  petition  o:"  the  Domestic  Grange.  No.  98,  Scriba, 
N.  Y.,  with  300  member  5,  opposing  passage  of  the  Black-Con- 
nery wage  and  hour  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3397.  Also,  petition  of  the  Owahgena  Grange,  No.  1358, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  oppos.ng  the  Black-Connery  wage  and  hour 
bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3398.  Also,  peUtion  of  the  Madison  County  Pomona 
Grange,  New  York,  opiKwing  war  as  a  means  to  settle  inter- 
national disputes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3399.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Hotel  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  favoring  modification,  repeal, 
or  amended  of  the  urdistributed-proflts  tax  and  the  cap^ 
ital  gains  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3400.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade, 
favoring  immediate  repeal  of  the  undistributed  profits  tax; 
to  the  Conmaittce  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3401.  Also,  petition  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  of  Pretty  Prairie,  Kans.,  urging  enactment  of 
the  Capper-Culkin  anti-liquor-advertistng  biU  (H.  R.  4738); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3402.  Also,  petition  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  LaPargeville,  N.  Y.,  urging  early  consideration  of 


motion-picture  hiWs  <S.  153,  H.  R.  16r9.  22,  and  23':  to  thf» 
Committee  on  Interttute  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3403.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  Haven  Grange   New  Haven 
N.   Y.,  opposing   passage   of  the   Black-Connery   wa^;e   arA 
hour  bill;  to  the  C:mmiueo  on  Labor. 

3404.  By  Mr.  FISH:  Petition  .signed  by  Ella  P.  Haijjbt 
and  34  other  resident.s  and  citizens  of  Banpall  and  Stanfo*d- 
ville,  Dutchess  County.  N,  Y.,  favoring  the  Cappcr-Culkm 
bill  to  prohibit  radio  liquor  adverti.s:np;  to  the  ComuiUiee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

3405.  ALSO,  petition  of  30  residents  and  citizens  of  Am.ty 
Orange  County.  N,  Y.,  lavorincr  House  bill  3140,  which  pro- 
hjbit^s  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  bv  radio:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

3406.  By  Mr.  LUTHER  A,  JOHNSON:  Petition  of  D  L 
Fussell.  A.  J.  Sanders.  S.  J.  Can.ay.  L,  B.  Crv  B  S.  Hudgins 
G.  O.  Lewis.  Ed  Latimer.  H.  W.  McGil-rav.  S  J  Callaway' 
J.  C.  Roberts.  C.  A.  Roberts,  J.  Roberts,  L.  R.  Ppgur.son,  P  R,' 
Calloway,  B  C.  Hamilton,  and  B.  A.  Thompson,  members  of 
the  Mount  Calm  Agricultural  Association.  Mount  Calm,  T>^x 
making  rccommendalions  concerning  the  farm  bill  as  affect- 
ing production  of  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Apriculture 

3407.  Also,  petition  of  J.  P.  Sewell.  Midlothian,  Tex.,  and 
E  H,  Hines.  Groesbeck,  Tex.,  making  recommendations' con- 
cerning the  farm  bill  as  affecting  production  of  cotton;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

3408.  By  Mr.  POLK:  Petition  signed  bv  W.  J.  Bovd  and  27 
other  employees  of  the  Norfolk  ii  Western  Railroad  Co..  ask- 
inr;  that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  be  amended  to  provide 
for  optional  retirement  with  full  benefits  at  ape  60  and  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  age  of  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3409.  Also,  petitions  signed  by  John  W.  Craig.  O.  H.  Mor- 
row, Morgan  Wellman.  and  12  other  employeps'of  th*-  Nor- 
folk k  Western  Railroad  Co..  asking  that  the  Raiiroad  Re- 
tirement Act  be  ar.iinded  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of 
railroad  employees  at  age  of  60;  to  the  Commiitee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3410.  Also,  petition  signed  by  B.  R.  Wallace  and  55  other 
em.ployees  of  the  Norfolk  k  Western  Railroad  Co..  a.-k;np  that 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  be  amended  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  railroad  employees  at  age  of  60:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3411.  Also,  petition  signed  by  O.  M.  Duncan  and  36  other 
employees  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  asking 
that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  be  amended  tn  pro\1de 
for  the  retirement  of  railroad  employees  at  age  of  60;  to 
the  Committee   on   Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

3412.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  JewLsh  peoples 
committee,  setting  forth  the  plight  of  the  Jews  In  Poland; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3413.  Also,  petition  of  the  Kerrs  Legal  Research  Bureau, 
relating  to  court  reorganization  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3414.  Also,  petition  of  the  Labor  Alliance  of  America,  re- 
lating to  the  proposed  Supreme  Court  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3415.  Also,  petition  of  Charles  X.  Newman,  relating  to  the 
employment  under  Works  Progress  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3416.  Also,  petition  of  the  colored  citizens  at  Pilgrim  Bap- 
tist Church.  Chicago,  III.,  relating  to  the  Supreme  Court  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3417.  Also,  petition  of  the  committ<?e  on  activity,  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  relating  to  the  reorganizing  of  the  judiciary; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3418.  Also,  petition  of  the  Kings  County  Consolidated  Civic 
League,  relating  to  housing  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

3419.  Also,  petition  of  Crescent  Lodge.  No.  115,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  relating  to  the  death  of  the  Honorable  R.  P.  Hili; 
to  the  Committee  on  Memorials. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  November  23,  1937 


(Leffulative  day  of  Tuesday, 


The  Senat*  met  at  12  o'clock 
of  the  recess. 


r  meridian,  on  the  expiration 


aid 


TH«    JOITRHAL 

On  re<iuest  of  Mr.  Barkltt, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  th< 
dar  day  Monday,  November  22, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 
MXSSACI  rsoM 

A   message  from  the  House 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
of  the  House  to  the  Joint  resol 
ferrmg  jurisdiction  upon  the 
determine   the  claim   of   the 
deceased. 


or 


He 


estite 


HOITS«  I 

Representatives,   by  Mr. 

announced  that  the  House 

ef^mmittee  of  conference  on 

ouses  on  the  amendments 

tion  (S.  J.  Res.  67)    con- 

Cciirt  of  Claims  to  hear  and 

of   John  P.   Hackield, 


CALL   or   THI 

Mr.  LEWIS.    I  note  the  absenct 

that  the  roll  be  called. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The 
The   legislative  clerk  called   trie 

Senators  answered  to  their  names 


ROLL  ' 

of  a  quorum  and  .suggest 

i:lerk  will  call  the  roll. 
roll,   and   the  following 


Adams 
Andrews 

A«burst 

AustlQ 

Bal>7 

Berry 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Bonih 

Prld<r«« 

Brown.  N.  ] 

Buikley 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Carmwmy 

CtiMVtZ 

a&rk 


Connally 
Co  pel  and 

D«V13 

Dletertch 

Duffy 

K!  lender 

Pt»zler 

George 

Oerry 

Olbaon 

GlKetU 

G!a.<M 

Graves 

Green 

Ouffey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herrinu 

Hitchcock 

Johnson.  CallT. 


Johnson,  Colo. 

Klnic 

La  I  ollette 

Lee 

Lew  a 

LodKe 

Log].a 


Lontrgan 
Lun  leen 
McAidoo 

U 

!!ar 


Meet 
McKe 


McN»ry 


<  ney 

IT 


Mr.  LEWIS.    I  armounce  that 
ginia  [Mr.  HoliJ,  the  Senator 
and  the  Senator  from  North 
absent  from  the  Senate  because  o 

The  Junior  Senator  from  New 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  fan 


The  Senator  from  Michigan 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  DonahiyI,  the 
McCaxkam],  the  Senator  from 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
from  Montana   [Mr.   WhxxlkkJ 
from  the  Senate. 

The     VICE     PRESIDENT, 
answered  to  their  names.    A 


before 


prrmoNs  and 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  _.. 
adopted  by  the  Enstrict  Organizing 
Federal  Workers  of  America. 
the  prompt  enactment  of  the  bill 
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cflBces    under    the 
Committee  on  Education 


Nd 


Stat;  stical 


Mr.  COPELAND  presented  a  memoria!  of  <:urdry  citizen.9 
of  Brooklyn  and  vicmity.  in  the  State  of  New  York,  remon- 
strating against  the  enactment  of  any  legislation  tending  to 
increase  taxes  or  imposts  on  foods,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finat:c?. 

He  also  presented  re'^olu^ion.s  adopted  by  the  American 
Labor  Party  '2l5t  A.  D.  Kinesi.  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  beneficial  to  labor  and  agricul- 
ture; to  increase  the  allotments  for  extension  of  the  Works 
Progress  and  Public  Works  Administrations,  and  for  direct 
relief  so  as  to  -balance  the  human  budget,"  and  also  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

He  al-so  presented  a  r'^soluMon  adop+ed  by  a  mass  meeting 
held  by  the  Social  Demncratic  Feritration  Branch  in  the 
Amalgamated  Hou.ses.  New  York  City.  N.  Y.,  favoring  the 
enac'.ment  during  the  present  special  sesslor  of  Congress  of 
the  so-called  Black-Connory  wage  and  hour  bill,  and  anv 
other  labor-farm.er  legislation  sub.-^tantially  as  recommended 
by  the  administrarion,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

WAGES    AND    HOrRS   OF    L.ABOR 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  Pre.sidcr.',  I  x^k  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  and  appropriately  rLf.-rred  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  convention  of  the  Am'>rican  Federation  of  Labor  on  the 
question  of  le^^i.^lation  wiih  respect  to  wages  and  hours. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

V.A,E   AVD  Horn   t-FGI-S:  ATTON 

Excerpts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

at    Its    1937   coir.ention   In   relation   to   the   Black-Coiiuery    hour 
and  watre  bill 

Whererus  th"  Bla-'k-rorrrTT  the  so-railed  wnce-hoxir  bill  xas 
not  prepared  for  IntrodiicMon  Into  Cont^re?.?  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  nor  wa.v  labor  consulted  as  to  its  several  nrovl- 
sior.s  and  its  phra-seology;    ar.d 

V,-herea5  the  bill  a.s  !ntr<1i-f-r!  -a- -i'd  have  created  a  Rovrrn- 
rr.ental  agenry  influenclnE;,  and  its  dl.^K-rptmn  replacing  coPpct"-e 
bargaining  as  now  carried  on  by  vcUmtary  a.s50ciatlon  of  wage 
earners  and  their  emp;,.-v-_'rs;   and 

Whereas  the  mo^t  es.^rntial  r:g'nt  cf  free  men  Ls  that  of  volun- 
tary ,\^sociat:on  for  lawful  purpo-es.  a  ri^ht  upon  which  the  e.xer- 
cise  cf  free  speech,  free  political  ln^tttutlon.s.  and  of  relit'ioua 
ors^ar.izations  have   their  foundati.-in;    and 

Whereas  this  prlcele>^s  right  ar.d  the  freedom  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  enpl-yers  would  be  injuriously  affected  bv  any  Ft-d-  ral 
boa.-d  or  .•on..rnii.sicn,  or  their  r^prestn-itatlves  who  had  the  power 
to  m  any  measure  replace  the  function  cf  the  members  of  the 
e'i^ploynr    aJd''^'"'''^''   "'    ^'^'   ^"^   bHrgam    colk-ctively    with    theu 

Wherea.s  It  would  be  definitely  injurious  to  the  r1eht  of  vni--n- 
tary  organization  if  collective  bargaining  was  m  anv  wav  limited 
r.  a&ridt;ed  and  the  principle  of  voluntarism  in  the  activities  of 
flee  men  wa.s  interfered  with: 

urP-''TntP^dP^^  '"•'  ^''-^'^^'i^"  ^PP^o^*-  of  all  legislative  meas- 
ure.^  intended  to  piiamntee  the  right  of  labor  to  voluntary  o-- 
ganization  for  its  protection  and  which.  In  addition.  a-ssl«t.s  "labor 
m  Its  practice  of  collective  barga.ning  wl'h  employers;  and  be  It 
I  til  -  iipr 

,,,'^T',-1  >?''''  -^r'  ^""'■■^--■°°  1^  opposed  to  any  form  of  legis- 
;'  ■' J!  ■'■■'f^  ^''''''^  '"  """y  *»y  "-^-^  ^^nd^e,  or  supplant  rh- 
uu^fer.  w,'h  ''^'■'''  ^^^Snlning.  or  which   would   In  any  mea.nire 

^Irrf  f^o:n'.'^'^''^^"''''^-  V^'^^^^^f"  '^^  P^"^-'<^^  of  collective  bar- 
gain.ng  from  org-.inized  labor  to  board.s.  ccmmiss-ons  or  other 
bod.e-.  e^'abhshed  by  Federal  laws:    nnd   be  It  f-ther 

Resolved    That    this   convention   declare    It.s   conviction    that    all 

S-    'e'^^?  iM--e'^n"'h  ^^'°  ""r^^^^^-  ^^'^^  l-g'-^;atures'  or  rl^unlc'- 
pa^^-.ef^reLKi.e  to  labor,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  American 
Fed"r:it!nn    of   Labor     cr   Its   representatives   have   -ot   take      d^^ 
Ju.tly  comes  under  ..uspiclMi,   and   should  b-  q;-en  men  thoroit-h 
examination  before  receiving  approval.  Tnorout,n 

rr,f,°>l^''^  """*  ""^  -^'^  ^■'^''-'*'*  involved  m  the  Black-Connrrv  hill 
fltl  t^.^T'^  '^:'f;^^'  '^'^'''^^^-  y°ur  commlt^«e  ca.ls  attention  to  the 
of  i^hrV  .;V:w'7:-'  T  -^-^'^^'^^^d  by  U^e  American  Federation 
of  Labrr,  neither  did  -rTicer^  of  the  American  Ft-deraticn  of  Labor 
participate  m   it.s  preoaration  u^.^lil-ii  oi   i.acor 

The  bill  was  not  dratted  by  a  committee  of  the  Senat^e  or  the 
House    nei.her  aid   the  Senator  who  introduced    it   in   the  Senate 

t::'^;^;^zr'' '-''"'  '"'"^""^  '■  ■••■  ■■"'  «--'■  ■'-- » '-^ 

The  bill  when  f\.-st  introduced  gave  to  the  comml^m  It  rrn- 
p.^sed  to  create,  authority  to  set  up  undefined  jur:  dict'on  V  e 
bLl  quite  evidently  was  Intended  to  esUblish  maximum  hours  ^f 
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labor  and  minimum  wage  rates,  which  would  protect  that  part  of 
labor  unable  to  protect  Itself.  The  commlbsion.  among  other 
thlng.=>,  would  have  had  authority  to  set  up  duTerlng  minimum 
wage  rates  along  gpographical  lines,  and  within  these  boundaries 
to  set  differing  regulauom  as  between  certain  Industrie^  ard 
groups  of  employers 

With  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  point  below  which  wagfo 
ccu.d  not  be  paid  and  hours  of  labor  beyond  which  wage  earners 
could  not  be  employed,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ;$  in 
accord.  There  exists,  however,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
this  most  desirable  and  necessary  condition  can  be  secured 

The  e.xperiences  of  cur  m.ovemont  with  the  authority  exercised 
by  N.  R.  A.  and  the  difficulty,  if  not  impoeeibility,  of  having  the 
unwise  and  confllcring  decisions  of  subordinates  reviewed  and  .set 
aside,  tlie  experiences  of  our  movement  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  give  valid  reason  for  most  searching  examination 
before  we  give  our  approval  to  the  establishing  of  further  boards 
or  commissions  having  power  to  determLoe  questions  of  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hours  or  any  other  phase  of  the  relatlonshlD 
cf  employpr  and  employed. 

These  experiences  make  us  reluctant  to  approve  the  creation  cf 
any  additional  boards  or  commissions  having  to  do  with  industrial 
relations. 

It  seems  obvious  that  our  trade-union  movement  should  support 
all  leclslatton  necessary  to  guarantee  and  protect  labor  in  Its  un- 
UmiU'd  right  to  organize;  in  its  unlimited  right  to  choose  it«;  own 
repre,-.entatlves.  and  its  unlimited  right  to  carry  on  collective 
bargaining  with  employers. 

The  introduction  of  another  principle  for  regulating  hours  and 
wages  aft.r  the  right  to  organize  and  carry  on  collective  bargain- 
ing has  been  established,  raises  a  most  serious  problem 

Your  comm.lttee  further  agrees  that  when  such  legislative  meas- 
ures are  Introduced  without  our  having  participated  In  their 
preparation,  that  labor  is  Justified  in  assuming  a  definitely  ques- 
tioning attitude,  until  siich  time  as  it  has  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  measure  which  would  work 
disiidvantageously  to  our  free  trade-union  movement 

Your  committee  •  •  •  recommends  that  the  ofiscers  and  the 
executive  count  11  be  riL-ectcd  before  taklnc  further  action  In  con- 
nection With  the  Black-Connery  bill  to  call  into  consultation  the 
offlcers  of  the  building  and  construction  trades  departmert  the 
metal  trade.«!  department,  the  railway  employees  department'  and 
the  label  trades  department   of  tho  American  Federation  of  Labor 

Secretary-  Prey  moved  the  adoption  of  the  commlttee-s  report 

.Jlie  motion  was  seconded  by  Vice  President  Woll 

n-ic  motion  to  adopt  the  committee's  report  was  carried  bv 
unanimous  vote.  ' 
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REI*ORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON    RESOLITIONS 

Vice  President  Well,  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  as 
follows:  '^ 

To  amend  Connery  wage  and  hour  bill  to  prevent  importation  of 
products  of  low-paid  foreign  labor 

Resolution  No.  66.  by  Delegate  James  A  Taylor.  Wa-hington 
State  Federation  of  Labor: 

"Whereas  there  was  introduced  in  the  last  ses.sion  of  Congress  a 
measure  known  as  the  Connery  wage  and  hour  biU.  which  in  cer- 
tain of  its  provisions  seeks  to  prevent  entering  through  Interstate 
commerce  products  of  sweatshops  and  low-wage  factories-  and 

•'Whereas  there  Is  Imported  Into  the  country  from  low-wage  for- 
eign countries  numerous  products  manufactured  under  conditions 
abhorrent  to  the  American  wage  earner;   and 

'Whereas  this  bUl  did  not  pass  at  the  last  session  but  will  be 
reintroduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress:  Now,  therefore    be  It 

••iie.solred.  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  flftv- 
seventh  annual  convention  assembled  Instruct  its  officers  to  have 
an  amendment  introduced  applying  to  foreign  Imports  such  as 
tho.se  suggested  for  articles  manufactured  in  this  country." 

Your  committee  recommends  concurrence  in  this  resolution  and 
refers  It  to  the  executive  council,  with  the  request  that  it  give  full 
support  to  the  legislation  requested. 

The     recommendation     of    the     committee     was     unanimously 

BILLS   INTKODTTCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows- 

By  Mr.  McNARY: 

A  bill  (S.  3034)  for  the  relief  of  Paye  B.  Millie;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH : 

A  bin  fS.  3035)  to  authorize  the  city  of  Vancouver,  Wash., 
to  construct  and  maintain  a  historical  memorial  on  the 
Vancouver  Barracks  Military  Reservation,  Wash.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONERGAN: 

A  bill  'S.  3036)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Susan 
A.  Armington:  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  BONE: 

A  bill  S.  3037)  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  E.  TUflmpson;  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 


Mr.  MOORE  submitted  th.c  fci:.-win£:  rpsolution  rs  Ro^ 
199),  which  was  referred  to  the  Commute  to  Audit  and 
Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate: 

Resobrd.  Tb.:it  the  Serret.iry  of  the  S.-r.ate  hereby  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  from  the  contingent  fund  of "  the  Senate  to 
Agne^s  K  OBnen,  widow  oi  J.,hn  J.  O  Bnen  late  an  enipi.  yeo  of 
the  benate  m  the  office  of  Senator  A  Haiu^y  Moork.  a  fcum  equal 
to  6  months  compen.sation  at  the  rate  he  was  rcreivme  bv  law 
at  the  time  of  hi.  death,  said  sum  Xv  be  considered  mciu.sive  of 
funeral  expense^  and  all  other  allcwarces. 

AMB.\SS.\DOR  BULUTTS  VISIT  TO  W.ARS.^W 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Smith  I.  who  I  understand 
is  to  be  recognized  in  connection  with  another  matter  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  I  have 
received  this  morning  from  the  State  Department  a  com- 
munication, a  copy  of  winch  is  in  the  hands  of  my  eminent 
colleague  and  opponent  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg] 
and  which  reads; 

Department  of  St.ate. 
Fm,     «  w,     ,    „  Wcmhingtoyi,  November   :':\   ms? 

The  Honorable  J.  HAMnTON  Lewis, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator  Lfwis  Following  the  debate  in  the  Senate  ci 
^^hY^^^  ^\  "Iw!"^  "^^'^^  P'"^*^  dispatches  from  Europe  about 
^^^'i?''  ^"^^'^'•^  i-^P  ^  Warsaw  were  quoted,  1  sent  Ambas-..- 
dor  Bullitt  a  cable  For  your  information  I  am  attaching  a  copy 
of  an  excerpt  from  his  reply.  ^  *  •* 

I  hope  that  this  will  serve  to  clarify  a  situation  which  vou  will 
note  arose  from  a  faLse  press  story. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CORDELL  Htl-l. 

I  now  read  the  reply,  evidently  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  Mr.  BuUitt.  I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to"  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  My  able  friend  from  Michigan.  I 
understand,  has  likewise  a  copy  of  this  communication: 

Paris,  .\uiernber  21,  1937. 
Secretary  of  State 

Washington. 

November  21,  4  p   m 

Your  November  20.  2  p    m. 

I  thank  you  for  Informing  me  thnt  Senators  VANDrxT^rRc  and 
Lewis  have  expressed  an  Interest  in  the  totally  untrue  report  sent 
by  the  United  Press  with  regard  to  my  visit  "to  Warsaw  I  com- 
municated at  once  with  Mr.  Heinzen,  who  is  m  charge  ol  the  rnited 
Press  office  In  Paris  He  ."-aid  to  me  that  he  had  had  no'l-i'.c  wl  -it- 
soever  to  do  with  the  story  which  had  been  sent  at  4  a.  m  b\  ane 
of  his  assistants  without  consulting  hiir.  u^.  anv  way.  The  san.e 
a.ssistant.  without  con'^ulting  him.  had  sent  the  .second  Ftory 
alleging  that  he  had  serious  basis  for  the  fabrication  Mr  Helnwri 
stated  that  as  .soon  as  he  had  learned  of  the  matter  he  had  sent  a 
message  telling  the  United  Press  to  kill  the  story,  but  prcbumably 
his  message  had  arrived  t<io  late 

Mr.  Heinzen  stated  that  he  had  questioned  his  a.sslstant  a.«:  to 
the  source  of  the  story,  and  his  a.sslstant  had  replied  that  he  had 
heard  it  at  4am  from  a  Polish  newspaper  correspondent  In  Pans 
unnamed.  Mr.  Heinzcn  stated  that  he  had  informed  his  a.ssistar.t 
that  if  he  could  not  produce  a  substantial  basis  for  the  ."^trry  -he 
United  Press  undoubtedly  would  Inform  him  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  resign.  Mr.  Heinzen  said  that  hl.s  assLstant  had  stated  to  him 
last  night  that  he  had  been  unable  to  discover  any  further  ba'-is 
for  the  story. 

As  j'ou  know,  my  visit  to  my  friend,  Ambassador  Blddle  had  been 
planned  for  several  months  and  had  no  connection  with  official 
business.  I  did  not  even  mention  the  antlcomlntern  pact  to  Beck 
In  our  conversations.  I  believe  that  the  Senators  interested  are 
entitled  to  know  that  the  story  rests  on  nothing  but  a  4  a  m 
aberration. 

BtTLUTT. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  letting  me  break  into  the  program 
for  a  moment  to  enable  me  to  tender  this  correspondence 
for  the  Congressional  Record. 

WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? — ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  VANDEWBrRG 

IMr.  McNary  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Senator  Vandeneerg 
on  November  22,  1937,  on  the  subject.  Where  Do  We  Go  From 
Here?  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ECONOMIC     FREEDOM— THE     ESSENTIAL     BASIS     OF     PROSPEHITY 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    0"M.\H0NEV 

[Mr.  NoRRis  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Senator  Of.lAHONEY 
on  November  19,  1937,  on  the  subject  of  Economic  Freedom— 


iiuvcuiLTci  xsj,  190I,  un  uie  suDjeci  oi  iijccnomic  Freedom — 


I 
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the    Essential    Basis   of    Prosperity 
Appendix  J 


HATIONAL     TATIKAT     PROGRAM — ADDRkSS     BY     SIOHTARY     OF 

AGRICULTTJR 


:Mr.  McGiLL  asked  and  obtamqd 
in  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
gram  for  Wheat,  delivered  today  bj 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  Wichita 
in  the  Appendix.] 


leave  to  have  printed 

subject,  A  National  Pro- 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace, 

Kan.5.,  which  appears 


POLmCS    AND    ACRICTTLTTTRE — ADDRESS 

'Mr.  Hefrinc  asked  and  obtained 
in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  su Inject 
culture,  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A 
Democratic  National  Committee,  at 
cratlc   State   Central   Committee   cf 
Iowa.  Septcmter  9,  1937.  which  appsars 


dedication    or    CANTIGNY    MONTJMEirr.    FRANCE- 
AMBASSADOR    JOSXPHOP    DANIELS 


'Mr  Sheppard  asked  and  obtained 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  oii 
ba.ssador  Josephus  Daniels  at  the 
Monument.  Somme,  Prance,  which 


November  23 


which   appears   in    the 


BY    HON.    J.AMES    A.    FARLRY 

leave  to  have  printed 
of  Politics  and  Agrl- 
Farley.  chairman  of  the 
a  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
Iowa,    in   Des   Moinos, 
in  the  Appendix] 


-.address  by 


leave  to  have  printed  In 

August  9.  1937.  by  Am- 

dtdication  of  the  Cantiguy 

appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


XNTRANCHISIMENT    OF    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    CITIZENS 

[Mr.  Cappxr  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  b'  Wilbur  S.  Pinch,  presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  J  uffrage  Association,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  November  20,  19  J7.  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Buildlni  .  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix] 

rHANXSCIVTMG — ARTICLE  BY   ctoRCl   E.   SOKOLSKY 

fMr  Orum  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  RtcoiD  an  article  entitled  "Thanksgiving,"  written  toy 
George  E.  Sokolsky  and  published  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  November  21.  1937,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix  ] 

RECIPROCAL- TBADX  ACREEMENT*— JaRTICLE  lY  FRANKLYN 

WALTMAN 

(Mr.  Hatch  aiked  and  obtalrwd  leave  to  have  printed 
the    Record    an    article    on    Ilecltrocal -Trade    Agre'-mrnl;*, 
written  by  Franklyn  Wallman   puhluhrd  In  the  Washington 
Pait  of  Novrmbrr  23,  1037,  which  i  ppcarn  In  thr  Appendix;. 
MEVENnriii  or  AND  rvNiuMfti  KWT  fon  Lrnrmnc 

Mr  WAOKKR  Mr  PrwiJdent,  I  am  Informed  that  iJje 
chairman  of  the  Commute*  on  Airlrullure  and  Forr»try  u 
preparMt  to  mava  that  th«  Iknate  lake  up  tm  con*id*TafU)n 
the  acrtrtiltural  bill.  In  order  to  (xpedit«  th«  ctmnKU^mium 
ot  th«  agricultural  bill,  and  m  «c'ord«r»c«  with  tlie  agree 
ttmM  mAde  by  Um  proponents  of  il «  aniilynchum  bill,  I  rujw 
wlthdnw  th«  pending  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  (tenAtor  from  New  York 
wlthdrawi  hlc  motion  to  proceed 
Houae  bill  1507. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President, 
Is  It  understood  that,  following  the 
the  moUon  to  take  up  the  antilync  ling  biU  wiU  be  renewed? 

Mr.  WAONER.  We  had  a  discission  last  night  relative 
to  that  matter,  and  both  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 

agreed  to  the  Interpretation — and  . 

Chair  would  so  rule — that  automati  :ally,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  agricultural  bill,  the  so-called  antl- 
lynchlng  bill  wlH  come  before  the 
business. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WUl  thfe  Senator  from  New  York 
permit  the  Chair  to  say  that,  under  his  interpretation  of  the 
special  order  made  at  the  last  sessim  of  Congress,  when  the 
agricultxiral  bill  shall  be  completed  [the  antilynching  bill  will 
come  up  automatically. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  thank  the  Chdir  very  much.  That  an- 
swers the  question  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  thank  the  C>air.  too.  I  was  not  sym- 
pathetic last  siunmer  with  the  proposal  to  postpone  the 
attempt  to  have  action  on  the  an  ilynching  bill,  but  I  am 


to  the  consideration  of 

may  I  ask  my  colleague, 
passage  of  the  farm  biHl. 


Senate  as  tlie  unfinished 


quite  content  if  it  is  understood,  as  the  Chair  has  so  frankly 
stated,  that  the  bill  will  ccie  up  for  consideration  after  final 
action  on  the  farm  bill. 

AGRICULTURAL    RELIEF 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consid'Tation  of  the  bill  'S.  2787)  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  balLir.ced  flow  of  the  maj  ">r  agricultural  com- 
modities in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Presidf^nt,  I  desire  to  a.sk  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee  when  we  may  have  a  report  from 
the  committee  with  reference  to  the  bill  which  he  now  moves 
to  take  up  for  con.sideration,  and  also  whether  hearings  have 
been  held  now  or  m  the  pa^t  and,  if  so,  whether  the  hear- 
ings have  been  printed? 

I  may  state  that  I  have  understood  there  have  been  rather 
ambulatory  movcTients  thrcuphout  the  '^ountry  during  the 
summer,  '.hat  hearings,  more  or  less  important,  have  been 
had  by  representative.'^  of  the  committee,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee itself  ha.s  bef>n  in  ses.sinn  for  several  days.  The  bill 
is  a  very  important  one.  I  am  wondering  whether  we  may 
have  the  advantat^e  of  those  hearings  and  the  advantage  of 
any  report  from  the  committee  and.  if  so,  when. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  was  introduced  some- 
time last  August.  Ht'armgs  were  hfld  preliminary  to  its  in- 
troduction. Then  hearings  were  held  on  the  principles 
involved  In  the  bill.  These  have  all  been  printed  and  are 
now  available.    I  have  a  copy  now  in  my  hand. 

I  desire  to  make  a  general  statement  with  reference  to  the 
bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Does  the  Senator  desire  to  have 
action  on  hLs  motion  prior  to  submitting  hl.s  remarks? 

Mr.  SMITH.     Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  \%  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  ron.siderafion  of  Senate  bil!  2787. 

The  motion  wa.'.  agreed  to,  ;ir,d  the  8<-nate  proceeded  to 
the  fonsuleratioti  of  the  bill  S  27(57'  to  providf?  an  ad'-quate 
and  balanced  Mow  of  the  major  aKrienltural  commodllleM  In 
Interstati'  and  foreign  comrri'Tt  <■,  and  for  other  purpofwrn, 
which  had  b'-en  r'jx^rted  fr(<rn  the  Conmiii-te^  on  Agriculture 
and  Fore<(trv  with  fimerulmTiiM 

Mr  HMrni  Mr  Prei^ld' nt  b*-fore  the  f>riatr  prfx-^'edA  to 
fh*"  eofi«)fl''rfit,or)  of  the  bill  I  'hink  it  i.»>  my  duty  ua  chairman 
of  »hr  CoTnfniiiee  uw  Agncul' lire  and  Fore«(ry  to  make  a  \iKX\' 
eml  •ita'^rnerit 

M'mie  (,t  lUf  pnn<  ipier.  efnl^odi'-d  In  die  bill  wrri*  lnrorp<->. 
rated  in  u  former  b;ll  wluf  h  w.u!  (ir;ift«-d  in  cooperation  with 
terlairi  farm  onsani/fttx/na  and  the  D«-i>urtm«'nt  of  Agricul- 
ture Thut  bill  wao  later  introduced  in  the  Henate  by  two 
Members  of  this  body  and  m  the  Hoast?  by  a  Member  of  that 
body  The  bugiiestiun  waA  made  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  that,  instead  of  calling 
certain  so-called  farm  leaders  to  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  views  of  fanners  as  to  what  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, if  any,  was  wanted  by  them,  certain  subcommittees 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  visit  the  farmers  themselves.  A  motion  to  that 
effect  was  made  and  prevailed,  and  a  subcommittee  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  Grain  Belt  and  another  subcomrmttee 
appointed  to  visit  the  Cotton  Belt. 

To  the  great  gratification  of  those  .'qibcommittees,  the  hear- 
ings were  attended  by  an  unusually  large  number  of  farmers. 
I  myself  visited  ever>-  typical  point  designated  in  the  sched- 
ule for  hearings.  There  was  an  overwhelming  sentiment 
expressed,  and  in  some  places  a  vote  in  favor  of  Federal  con- 
trol. There  was  not  by  any  means  a  unammous  sentiment 
expressed  as  to  what  kind  of  control  should  be  had.  There 
were  some  who  ?aid.  'We  v.ant  control  with  teeth  in  it." 
There  were  tho.^  who  wanted  voluntary-  control,  who  inti- 
mated that  the  compensation  w-.uld  be  as  enticing  and  more 
effectual  than  c:n:pul.;cry  control. 

Speaking  now  of  myself  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
have  been  heartily  ;n  favor  of  the  propo.sal  to  carry  the 
question  to  the  farmer.    I  made  the  statement  that  whatever 
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the  cvcrv.-helming  r-entiment  of  the  farmers  might  be.  I.  in 
response  to  that  sentiment,  would  t.ry  to  frame  a  bill  m  ac- 
cordance with  their  desires.  That  I  have  done.  I  have 
collaborated  with  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  in  drafting 
a  bill  which,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  conforms  to  the  wlslies  of 
those  who  produce  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  are  fabri- 
cated the  food  and  clothing  of  the  Nation. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  public  statements  and 
in  statement.5  to  me  privately,  has  said  that  he  prefers  a 
middle-of-the-road  program;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  desire  compulsory  control  and 
the  wishes  cf  those  who  are  in  favor  of  voluntary  control. 
I  think  careful  students  of  the  pending  bill  mW  see  that  we 
have  approximated  that  desire.  We  provide  in  the  bill  two 
schedules  relating  to  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice 
as  the  basic  agricultural  products.  In  none  of  these  has  the 
committee  provided  for  a  control,  but  where  two- thirds  of 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of  any  one  of  these  com- 
modities under  a  referendum  vote  ask  for  a  compulsory  con- 
trol regulation,  then  compulsion  shall  be  applied. 

The  general  features  of  the  bill  conform  to  those  measures 
which  have  been  enacted  previously  looking  toward  providing 
a  supply  of  these  commodities  adequate  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  for  estimated  exports  with  a  normal  or  reason- 
able carry-over  of  each. 

There  is  in  the  bill  a  new  departure,  which  has  to  be 
considered  by  this  body,  known  as  the  ever-normal  granary. 
It  Is  provided  that  where  the  production  exceeds  exports, 
domestic  consumption,  and  a  reasonable  or  normal  carry- 
over, then  such  surplus  bhall  be  stored  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
upon  It,  under  certain  conditions,  a  loan  may  be  made.  The 
theory  upon  which  the  ever-normal  granary  is  advanced  is 
that  above  what  we  call  a  normal  carry-over  there  may  be 
a  supersurplun,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  provision  Is 
that  If  there  la  such  a  aupersurplus  It  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Oovcmment  for  distribution  In  any  year  when 
the  speclfte  product  U  cither  In  excess  demand  or  when,  by 
virtue  of  failure  of  a.  given  crop,  it  1b  d<!«lrable  that  the  con- 
Kumcri  In  the  country  «hall  have  a  residue  to  draw  upon. 
The  othrr  object  of  the  ever-normal  granary  Is  to  kerp 
the  price  of  any  given  product  from  rlalng  out  of  all  pro- 
portion b«'caii*e  of  th/r  »carclty  of  the  commodity  in  current 
production. 

In  frther  wor<U,  the  ever-normal  granary,  when  entab- 
liMJjed,  win  place  in  the  hand*  of  the  i4ecret4iry  of  Agrlcul- 
lUf©  i\w  ptTWcr  to  control  or  i»tablh/«  price* ;  for  It  iJi  provided 
that  the  xurplu*  may  be  taken  off  the  market  In  order  that 
iYu:  vnrrfni  comfumption.  both  "XDori  and  rtomeatic,  may  not 
be  interfered  with,  or  have  ttit  deprewlng  effect  upon  market- 
ing activitieij  during  a  normal  period;  but  when,  by  virtue  of 
scarcity,  thie  price  begins  to  soar,  then,  under  rules  set  forth 
in  the  bill,  the  Secretary  may  begin  to  release  the  commodity 
for  market  until  the  price  again  becomes  normal,  and  cease 
releasing  It  when  its  release  begins  to  have  a  depressing 
effect. 

Mr.    VANDENBERG.    Mr.    President,    will    the    Senator 

yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  do. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  will 
work? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  prefer  to  have  the  Senator 
ask  that  question  of  someone  who  is  better  versed  than  I 
am  in  the  operation  of  such  a  plan.  Theoretically,  it  looks 
good.  During  the  course  of  the  debate  I  shall  call  atten- 
tion to  a  parallel  case  with  which  we  have  had  recent  ex- 
perience. Just  now  I  am  stating  to  the  Senate,  as  nearly  as 
I  can.  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  principles  of  the  bill. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  we  went  abroad  and  got  at  first 
hand,  as  we  supposed,  the  opinions  of  those  interested  in 
the  commodities  enumerated  in  the  bill.  We  took  with  us  a 
stenographer,  who  recorded  every  opinion  expressed. 


tod  per- 


When  the  limita'ion  of  time  did  net  permit  inferr.; 
sons  to  make  oral  statements  we  accepted  their  wr.tten 
statements.  We  had  hoped  that  between  the  completion  of 
our  itinerary  and  the  hear:ns:s  and  the  convening  of  Con- 
gress in  regular  session  we  sliould  have  tune  to  digest  Uie 
findings  and  give  them  whatever  effect,  if  any,  they  might 
have  upon  the  bill  subsequently  to  be  framed.  But  a  .^^pecial 
session  was  called  practically  at  the  conclusion  of  our  hear- 
ings before  the  fanners  themselves.  Tlie  testimony  we  took 
was  voluminous,  but  in  the  main  it  was  very  enhghtenmg; 
and  when  the  hearings  shall  have  been  prmted  I  hope  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  study  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  this  general  statement  as  to  tlie 
bill  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  startling  fact:  We  had 
the  A,  A.  A.,  and  we  had  a  certain  allotment  of  acreage  and  a 
very  pronounced  reduction  in  production.  VThen  the  com- 
pulsory control  feat  ares  of  that  a  t  were  declared  uncor.sti- 
tutional.  and  that  opinion  became  effective,  there  was  drawn 
up  in  lieu  thereof  what  was  known  as  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act — a  measure  which,  in  its  general  principles,  was  de- 
signed to  reimburse  farmers  who  would  reduce  their  acreage 
of  the  crops  which  were  liable  to  result  in  disastrous  sur- 
pluses, and  plant  it  in  certain  soil-building  crops — legumes 
and  the  like.  In  1936  that  plan  worked  admirably,  No 
complaint  came  from  anyone,  and  no  agitation  for  a  farm 
bill;  but.  to  the  amazement  of  everyone,  in  1937,  in  spite 
of  an  acreage  planted  to  cotton  which  was  10,000,000  acres 
less  than  that  which  had  produced  the  largest  crop  ever 
made  In  this  country-  up  to  this  year — namely.  1926,  .xs  I 
recall,  when  we  made  approximately  18.000.000  bales  on  44.- 
000.000  acres — according  to  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Live- 
stock Estimates  It  Is  now  estimated  that  on  34,000,000  acres 
we  shall  make  18,250.000  bales  of  cotton, 

I  communicated  with  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock 
Estimates,  and  found  that  the  estimated  yield  pr-r  acre  is 
approxlmat<,'Iy  75  pounds  more  than  was  ever  before  produced 
In  the  hl.story  of  America.  Thil.s,  of  course,  paralywd  the 
price  of  cottx)n,  bccauAe  heretofore  on  the  mint  acreage  we 
have  never  made  a  crop  exceodlng  from  fourteen  and  a  half 
to  fifteen  million  bale*.  The  normal  connumptlon  In  America 
Is  about  7,500.000  biles;  the  average  export  \%  abr)ul  5,500  000 
baUw,  making  a  U<tal  consumptk)n,  both  dnm#»lic  and  for- 
eign, of  American  cotton  arf»ur»d  13,000  000  bale*.  The  erwir- 
mou«  »urplUA  incident  to  the  confiiAJ/m  of  the  crajih  of  IMO 
h»ft  been  gradually  dWr  ipati'd,  and  ha^l  we  not  made  n  crop 
exceeding  14,OOOX>00  haXfn  thU  yfu.r  the  farry-ov^r  would 
have  been  ab/ut  normal,  but  wr  vm-rt-  ajnironU-d  a;^  are 
U)6siy  confronU'd  with  an  api;alllng  KiiuaHon  in  reference  to 
that  particular  product. 

Prom  \V2^  U)  1^37  the  foreign  produ/;tlc;n  of  cotton  li 
alleged  to  have  increased  100  percent.  In  other  wordu  along 
in  1929  the  foreign  production  of  cotton,  the  production  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  was  about  10  000,000  bales  In  round 
numbers.  It  is  estimated  now  to  be  about  20,000.000  bales. 
Therefore  the  aggregate  American  production,  plus  foreign, 
plus  the  carry-over,  according  to  the  estimates  available,  fur- 
nishes a  2 -year  supply  of  cotton  if  not  another  seed  shall  be 
planted.  I  wanted  my  colleagues  to  understand  fully  the  des- 
perate situation  faced  by  the  cotton  fanners  of  the  United 
States. 

I  wish  now  to  refresh  the  minds  of  those  who  are  listening 
as  to  the  contribution  of  American  cotton  to  the  wealth  of 
this  country.  There  are  certain  astounding  figures  which  I 
wi.sh  to  put  into  the  Record.  In  1919  the  value  of  the  cotton 
crop  after  it  was  sold,  its  actual  money  value,  was  $2,020,- 
000,000.  The  following  year  it  was  $1,069,000  000.  In  the  year 
in  which  our  Federal  banks  called  in  their  loans  and  precipi- 
tated the  deflation  it  dropped  to  $675,000,000.  But  the  year 
following  it  rose  again  to  $1,115,000,000.  The  next  year  it  was 
$1,454,000,000.  The  next  year  it  was  $1,. 56 1,000, 000.  The  next 
year  it  was  $1,577,000,000.  The  next  year  it  was  $1,121,000,000. 
The  next  year  it  was  $1,308,000,000.  The  next  year  it  was 
$1,302,000,000.  In  1929  it  was  $1,244,000,000.  In  1930  it 
dropped  to  $659,000,000.    Then  for  the  2  subsequent  years. 
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namely,  1931  and  1932,  It  dropped  to  $483,000,000  and 
M24.000.000,  respectively.  In  othe  •  words,  more  than  a  billion 
dollars,  the  aggregate  of  the  forei  jn  and  domestic  value,  was 
wiped  out  of  circulation  amongst  the  producers  of  cotton. 

Senators  can  begin  to  vmderstand  now  why  the  general 
condition  of  the  country  is  what  it  is.  E\-ery  financier  and 
banker  here  knows  that  the  eliminition  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  of  actual  money  must  have  a  tremendous  effect.  I 
do  not  mean  the  expansion  of  credit  based  upon  the  actual 
money,  but  we  can  understand  t  le  tremendous  effect  upon 
the  general  welfare  of  the  elimln  ition  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
cash. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Preside  at,  may  I  interrupt  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  During  the  year  1919  the  value  of  cotton 
was  over  $2,000,000,000.  and  in  .929  it  was  over  a  billion. 
How  did  those  values  compare  with  the  value  of  any  other 
single  crop  grown  in  the  United  £  tates? 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  figures  are  approximate,  because  the 
price  of  wheat  and  all  other  foodituffs  was  abnormally  high. 
but  cotton  maintained  its  proportionate  value  with  wheat. 
Senators  will  remember  the  discuaion  in  the  Senate  regard- 
ing wheat  and  cotton  during  the  t  me  when  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  encourage  the  production  of  food  crops. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  Presidei  t.  has  the  Senator  the  fig- 
ures for  the  period  subsequent  to  932.  and  will  he  state  them 
in  this  connection? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  will  get  them  and  put  them  into  the  Record. 
Up  to  1914  the  average  income  f;om  cotton  approximated  a 
bilUon  dollars.  When  we  made  the  extreme  bumper  crop 
of  18.000.000  bales,  the  average  price,  in  the  old  gold  dollar. 
was  12.7  cents  per  pound.  Today,  with  a  like  crop  confront- 
ing us.  a  crop  about  a  half  a  milli  3n  bales  larger,  the  average 
price  is  7  cents  a  pound,  $27  a  biJe  less,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  our  gold  doLar  has  been  decreased  40 
percent. 

I  call  these  figures  to  the  attention  of  this  body  for  the 
particular  reason  that  the  loss  of  our  foreign  markets  is  one 
of  the  matters  which  should  receive  our  attention,  because 
the  average  income  from  the  saL'  of  our  raw  cotton  abroad 
has  averaged  for  a  decade  or  more,  more  than  $750,000j000. 
That  has  shnmk  until  the  income  from  the  sale  of  our  cotton 
abroad  is  now  the  pitiful  figure  of  about  $260,000,000.  We 
received  foreign  money  in  exchsnge  for  raw  cotton  up  to 
1929  approximating  $800,000,000.  During  one  period  we  ex- 
ported more  than  11.000.000  bale;  of  American  cotton. 

I  want  this  body  to  consider  w  :iat  has  brought  about  this 
absolute  destruction  of  our  foreign  market.  It  was  not 
caused  by  one  circumstance  alon  ?.  but  by  a  combination  of 
circiimstances.  and  I  think  the  jituation  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  thij  body,  in  view  of  our  long 
period  of  premiership  in  the  prcJuction  and  sale  of  cotton 
and  the  tremendous  benefits  accru  Jig  therefrom  to  our  people. 
giving  employment  to  milhons  ir  America,  and  bringing  in 
bllhons  of  dollars  of  foreign  moni  y. 

The  exports  of  cotton  up  to  he  present  have  exce;eided 
the  combined  exports  of  aU  othe  ■  agricultural  commcdibies. 
A  distressing  condition  now  confronts  the  producers  of  cot- 
ton, to  say  nothmg  of  the  seed,  wt  ich  now  is  of  a  value  equal 
to  or  exceeding  that  of  the  linter.  Porty-odd  standard  com- 
mercial articles  are  made  out  of  'ottonseed  alone,  to  an  as- 
tounding aggregate  value,  yet  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
cottonseed  crop  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  taken  up  i  onsiderable  time  in  calling 
attention  to  the  greatest  money  crop  America  produces. 
ShaU  we  lose  it?  ShaU  we  depenc  on  domestic  consumption. 
or  shall  we  address  ourselves  to  the  recapture  of  the  foreign 
market?  Eighteen  representatives  of  those  using  American 
cotton  in  foreign  countries  visited  1 
all  of  them  testified  that  they  hac 
in  foreign  countries,  even  from 
pared  with  the  American  cotton  iji  character  and  quality. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  Presidert,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
question? 
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this  country  last  year,  and 

found  no  cotton  produced 

Vmerican  seed,  that  com- 


Mr.  SMITH.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BAXKHEAD.  The  same  representatives  testified  also, 
did  they  not,  that  the  price  o.^  cotton  here  was  not  deterring 
them  from  buying  American  cot  ion? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  that  fact  Tliey  unanimously  declared 
that  the  pnce  of  American  cctton  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  the  foreign  cotton  d:d  not  deter  them  from  buying 
American  cotton. 

These  are  some  of  the  answers  to  the  propaganda  that  has 
gone  abroad  that  we  cannot  put  the  price  of  American  cot- 
ton above  that  of  foreign  cotton  and  hope  to  maintain  our 
foreign  market.  If  it  i.s  extreme,  the  price  may  be  a  factor, 
but  it  is  not  the  compelling  factor.  I  think  perhaps  it  lies 
outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  meet  that  phase  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.-k  Senators  whether  they  do  not  con- 
sider worthy  of  con.>ideration  the  less  in  value  of  one  crop 
of  a  billion  dollars  a  year? 

I  now  desire  to  niak»>  one  other  statement,  and  then  I 
shall  be  through  with  this  pha.<e  of  the  subject. 

Wheat  had  reached  parity,  and  gone  above  it,  during  the 
time  we  were  trying  to  estabhsh  parity.  Corn  reached  parity, 
and  went  above  parity.  Meat  rtached  parity,  and  went  above 
it.  Tobacco  appioximated  panty,  and  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances reached  it.  Cotton  has  never  come  within  $15  a 
bale  of  reaching  parity.  We  have  stored,  insured,  and 
financed  the  great  surplus  of  cotton  of  which  we  were  all 
afraid,  and  yet  we  were  told  that  if  we  would  reduce  our 
crop  to  the  current  m-eds.  or  a  little  le.ss.  cotton  would  be 
held  off  the  market  imtil  fhp  price  of  our  current  produc- 
tion reached  parity.  Bur  when  the  price  reached  a  certain 
point,  or  before  it  reached  it  'he  cotton  was  sold  to  the  con- 
sumers upon  whom  we  were  dependent  to  put  up  the  price, 
and  m  lieu  of  the  actual  spot  cotton  tho.se  who  had  put 
the  cotton  in  the  pool  were  given  cotton  futures.  Tnose 
are  historical  facts. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  question^ 

Mr.   SMITH.     I   yiold. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Before  the  Senator  leaves  the  subject  of 
cotton  I  should  like  to  have  him  explain  a  provision  I  find 
on  page  9.  beginning  m  line  3.  which  seems  to  put  cotton 
in  a  .special  category. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  there  is  a  reason,  and  if  so. 
what  it  is.  for  making  the  law  mandatory  as  to  cotton,  and 
optional  as  to  all  other  agricultural  com.modities,  in  respect 
to  loans.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  this  clause.  It  ought 
to  be  understood. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  think  the  Senator  is  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion. With  respect  to  loans  and  benefits  all  the  commodi- 
ties, except  tobacco  and  rice,  are  practically  on  the  same 
footing,  I  believe  the  producers  of  tobacco  and  rice  have 
agreed  that  they  will  take  soil-conservation  compensation  in 
l.eu  of  loan  benefits, 

Mr.  AUSTIN,     Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  another  question? 
Mr,  SMITH,     I  yu-ld. 

Mr.  AUSTIN,  I  obsen-e  tliat  the  language  referred  to  is 
£s  follows: 

The  Corporation  i.s  directed  to  make  available  loans  on  cotton 
and  may  make  loans  available  en  nee.  tobacco  and  all  other 
agricultural  commodirles  other  than  wheat,  corn,  or  cotton. 

Can  the  Senator  say  that  m-ans  that  the.sc  commodities 
are  all  on  the  same  basi,>  :> 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes  If  th>  Senator  ^\ill  read  the  wheat  and 
corn  schedule  on  page  21  of  the  bill,  he  will  find  that  it  is 
worked  out  on  a  basis  of  percentages,  and  those  commod- 
ities are  treated  as  favorably  as,  or  perhaps  more  favorably 
than,  any  other  commodity.  The  committee  thought  the 
proper  thing  to  do  was  to  make  mandatory  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  commodities  that  were  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  namely,  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton. 

Mr,  AUSTIN  Thrn,  Mr  Presid»'nt,  whv  should  not  the 
bill  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  Corporation  is  du-ected 
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to  make  available  loans  on  cotUHi,  wheat,  and  corn,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  said  wheat  and  com  are  also 
to  be  included? 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  al- 
ready authorized  and  directed  to  make  similar  loans  on  com 
and  wheat  under  their  schedule,  but  with  a  litUe  differ- 
ent requirement  with  respect  to  the  farmers.  As  to  com  and 
wheat,  a  contract  is  provided.  The  proviston  with  respect  to 
cotton  is  that  action  shall  be  mandatory  after  a  two-thirds 
vote.  With  respect  to  the  other  two  crops,  the  biU  has 
provision  for  certain  contracts,  and  whai  those  contracts, 
which  are  enumerate* I  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  stiail  have 
been  signed  the  proluccrs  will  receive  loans  such  as  are 
provided  in  the  bill  for  cotton. 

Mr.  President.  I  deiire  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  committee. 
Under  the  circumstar^es  I  think  the  committee  has  done  the 
very  best  it  could.  l)ecause,  under  an  agreement  reached 
before  the  adjournmjnt  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we 
pledged  ourselves  in  a  joint  resolution  to  have  a  bill  ready 
when  next  we  met .  I  did  not  think  that  was  a  wise  thing  for 
us  to  do,  and  now  I  kaow  it  was  not. 

Farm  prices  are  the  basis  for  any  permanent  prosperity  in 
this  country,  and  I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  have  sense  enough  to  take  a  constructive  per- 
manent attitude  tow£.rd  agriculture,  in  justice  and  equity, 
so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  every  year  to  legislate  for  the 
farmer.  We  have  lef :  him  out  of  our  consideration  of  the 
tariff  and  have  made  him  the  victim  of  it.  There  is  not  a 
Senator  here  who  will  dispute  that  statement.  We  have 
made  the  farmer  the  victim  of  our  tariff  policy. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  SMITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  further  expla- 
nation from  the  Seru.tor  with  respect  to  that  statement. 
What  does  the  Senator  mean  when  he  says  the  tariff  policy 
has  made  the  farmer  a  victim?  I  can  understand  that 
statement  from  the  cotton  grower's  standpoint,  but  does  the 
Senator  include  all  farmers? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  the  fact  that  we  were  called  into  extraordi- 
nary session  at  a  time  when  wheat  was  in  a  desperate  condi- 
tion, and  we  provided  for  a  tariff  of.  I  think,  41  cents  a 
bushel  on  wheat. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.  Forty-two  cents  a  bushel. 
Mr.  SMITH.  Forty-two  cents  a  bushel.  Wheat  promptly 
went  down  42  cents  a  bushel.  Wh>?  Because  the  farmer 
had  no  power  to  fix  his  price  and  add  his  tariff  benefit. 
There  is  not  a  wheat  farmer  or  a  cotton  farmer  in  America, 
generally  speaking,  whoever  sold  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a 
pound  of  cotton;  he  delivered  it,  but  he  did  not  sell  it.  He 
delivered  it  at  whatever  price  the  trade  was  prepared  to  bid. 
He  never  has  had  any  iDorrowing  power.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  knows  that.  He  lias  had  no  reserve  fund.  He  has  had 
no  organization  with  su;3acient  capital  to  enable  him  to  with- 
hold his  product  from  the  market  until  the  tariff  benefit 
was  added  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thought  that  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment,  in  view  of  its  ot>ligations  to  those  who  produce  the 
food  and  the  clothing  in  raw  form  for  the  whole  country, 
might,  without  too  great  a  strain  upon  it,  devise  a  plan  by 
which  the  farmers  could,  with  the  assistance  of  a  reserve 
fund,  unite  and  denMu:id  their  price  as  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  indicated.  I  think  we  can  yet  do  it  without 
violating  the  Constitution.  We  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
high  protection,  and  after  nearly  100  years  of  its  application 
it  has  resulted  in  the  impoverishment  of  the  cotton  farmers 
of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  of  those  who  fabricate 
cotton  garments.  In  justice  to  those  who  produce  cotton 
for  domestic  consumption,  I  think  they  should  be  given  a 
price  for  cotton  consimied  domestically  which  is  equal  to  the 
prices  they  have  to  pay  imder  the  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  now  given  a  general  state- 
ment as  to  this  bill.    I  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  spend 


more  time  on  it.  because  I  take  it  that  the  object  of  this 
proposed  legislation  is  to  make  provTsion  so  that  the  pro- 
ducers, the  fanners  of  this  country,  sliall  receive  a  reasonable 
profit  on  what  they  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  bill  it  is.  provided 
that  it  is  just  and  equitable,  and  provided  that  it  will  guar- 
antee the  farmer  a  reasonable  price  for  what  he  contributes 
compared  to  what  he  has  to  pay  for  the  commodities  he  has 
to  buy.  Whether  or  not  this  bill,  if  enacted,  will  do  that,  I 
do  not  know. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  measure  which  confuses  me.  in 
view  of  the  school  of  economics  to  which  I  belong,  and 
that  is  the  proposal  to  stop  production  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus.  I  know  that  might  be  effective  in  the  case  of 
certain  commodities,  but  when  we  have,  as  it  is  said,  sixteen 
or  seventeen  million  people  who  are  underfed,  underclottied. 
and  underhoused,  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  idea  that 
production  should  be  decreased.  I  think  we  might  better 
make  an  appropriation  to  buy  the  surplus  cotton,  for  in- 
stance, and  let  our  mills  convert  it  into  clothing,  so  as  to 
clothe  those  viho  are  now  underclothed;  and  to  buy  the 
surplus  food  to  feed  those  who  are  underfed;  and  put  them 
all  to  work  in  the  mills  to  fabricate  the  crops  which  sliould 
be  fabricated. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid  I  will  say  too  much.  I  think 
the  terms  of  the  bill  are  now  pretty  generally  understood 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Does  the  Senator  from 
Soutli  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida'' 
Mr.  SMITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  observe  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
that  neither  fruits  nor  vegetables  are  included  in  the  crops 
which  are  to  be  included  in  this  legislation.  Was  Uie  vege- 
table crop  purposely  excluded,  may  I  ask.  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  estimated  to  have  a  value  of  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  SMITH.  No;  I  tliink  that  the  committee  left  those 
crops  to  whatever  action  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
his  board  of  advisers  may  determine  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  take  care  of  tliem.  They  get  their  benefits  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act;  they  are  pronded  for  in  that  act,  but 
not  in  this  one.  This  is  ostensibly  a  parity  pay  act.  Tlie 
Soil  Conservation  Act  remunerates  all  producers  to  whom 
the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  one  further  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fami  problem  is 
essentially  the  same  vilh  respect  to  every  crop?  I  mean 
that  those  who  produce  vegetables  are  subject  to  the  same 
kind  of  hazards  as  are  the  cotton  farmers,  the  corn  farmers, 
and  the  tobacco  farmers.  The  producers  of  every  substan- 
tial agricultural  commodity  are  in  practically  the  same 
hazardous  condition,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes;  but  the  Senator  recognizes  that  vege- 
table crops  are  very  perishable  and  they  have  got  to  be 
rapidly  disposed  of. 

Mr.  PEPPER  That  would  Indicate  that  the  necessity  is 
all  the  greater  that  some  protection  be  afforded  such  crops. 
Mr.  SMITH.  But  the  size  of  the  crop  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  it.  We  have,  however,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
and  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act,  which  was  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Cong^ress,  and  which  I  think  adequate  to  take 
care  of  the  perishable  commodities. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon 
one  further  inqtiiry,  of  course,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
does  nothing  to  safeguard  the  vegetable  producer  against 
the  hazards  of  Nature,  which  may  repeatedly  destroy  his 
crop  in  a  single  season,  does  it? 

Mr.  SMITH.  It  does  not  in  any  of  tliese  instances,  be- 
cause I  know  in  a  great  section  6f  the  country  right  now 
the  entire  crop  has  been  destroyed  by  hail. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  we  are  trying  to  provide  security  for  the 
farmer,  why  should  not  the  farm  program  attack  tiie  prob- 
lem of  every  kind  of  insecurity? 
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Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr 
tmn  South  Carolina  jrield  to  me? 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    In  the 
South  Carolina,  may  I  point  out  to 
that,  so  far  as  this  body  is  concemetl 
coDstnictiTe  step,  and  the  only 
when  we  passed  the  wheat  crop 
the  understanding  that  it  would  be 
of  Congress,  and  that,  after  a  short 
the  wheat  crop,  then  it  would  be  appUe|d 
bill  was  passed  by  this  body.  I  think. 
this  year,  but  no  action  has  been 
of  Congress.    This  particular  bin  is 
bill.    It  cannot  deal  with  the 
tables,  for  they  cannot  be  stored; 
them  over  a  period  of  several  years  f oi 
as  is  contemplated  in  the  pending  bill 
covered  by  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    May  I  address  an 
from  Washington? 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Is  this.  then,  merely 
ary  bill?    I  thought  it  was  a  bill  for 
and  whatever  is  necessary  for 
I  thought  was  to  be  within  the  scop^ 
we  limit  it  in  the  very  beginning  to 
relief  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr 
from  South  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    As  part^ 
have  been  and  are  various  pieces  of 
books.    There  is  the  1935  Marketin  : 
fanners  who  produce  certain 
vantage,  they  are  entitled  to  do  so 
serration  program.    There  was.  we 
of  this  year,  the  crop- insurance 
pOfisiUe  to  get  action  on  that  as  yet 
true,  covers  only  certain  ccmunodities . 
normal- granary   theory   and   applie;; 
which  fit  into  the  ever- normal 

I  am  not  able  to  agreee  that  it  is 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture . 
Senator  means  to  infer  that  the 
full  duty  in  connecti<m  with  this  bill 
ator.  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  will  ]eav< 
the  measure  Is  only  part  of  a  general 

Mr.  SMITH.    May  I  call  the 
fact  that  the  Marketing  Act  was 
farmers  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
to  the  Soil  ConservatitHi  Act.  which 
of  the  commodities  covered  by  this 
rice,  have  elected  to  use  rather  thar 
pajrments.    As  the  Senator  from 
Is  part  of  a  general  whole.    Laws 
ent  t^  this  time  which  we  hope  wiU 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President.  I 
possible  misinterpretation  of  my 
from  Washington  should  undertake 
have  no  desire  to  impugn  In  any  wa; ' 
mltttee.    I  know  it  has  been  faithfu 
work.    I  am  not  a  very  expert 
strong  ccmviction  that  many  times 
cultural  problem  has  been   attacked 
done  a  little  now.  done  a  little 
another  time.    I  should  like  to  have 
beginning  \xpon  the  fundamental 
should  like  to  have  this  bill 
▼levpoint  of  attacking  the 
mitted  that  those  fundamentals,  in 
all  crops,  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
tomato  grower  in  south  Florida. 
at  two  or  three  different  times,  an< 
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must  compete  In  a  glutted  market,  and  who  hns  no  protection, 
first,  against  the  hazards  of  nature,  and,  second,  against  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market  that  are  attributable  to  glutting  it. 

I  want,  therefore,  this  program,  if  it  may  be  done,  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  from  a  fundamental  point  of  view,  and, 
as  far  as  we  go,  let  us  do  something  to  afford  permanent 
relief  in  all  branches  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  3neld  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  should  like  to  submit  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Florida.     He  has  indicated  now,  as 
he  indicated  earlier  in  the  year,  his  interest  in  extending 
crop  insurance  to  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  crops. 
Mr.  PEPPER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  think  we  must  make  some  as- 
sumption that  the  fact  that  the  other  branch  of  ConsTess 
has  no',  passed  upon  the  crop-in.suiance  bill  over  a  period 
of  some  8  or  9  months  tndicate.s  that  the  crop-insurance  bill 
is  difBcult  of  passage  in  the  other  House.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
a  pC'Sitive  indication,  but  it  is  an  indication  in  that  direction. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Florida  want  us  to  endanger  this 
bill,  with  the  protection  that  it  affords  to  the  agricultural 
products  named,  by  adding  to  it  a  provision  which  we  must 
assume  would  be  deemt^d  und'-'sirable  by  the  other  branch 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  me  to  replv  to  that  inquiry? 
Mr.  SMITH.     I  yield 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  t.he  fir<t  place.  I  :hink  that  the  infer- 
ence the  Senator  from  Washington  draws  about  the  inac- 
tion of  the  other  Hou5e  ;s  not  altogether  justified.  The  crop- 
insuranc'?'  bill,  which  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  !  Mr. 
PoFEi  .-o  well  mauk'urated  at  th..-  last  session,  was  not  pre- 
sented at  a  session  devoted  primarily  to  the  farm  problem. 
It  was  the  genius  and  initiative  of  the  Senator  fmin  Idaho 
that  brought  that  bill  before  *he  Coni.Te--s  at  'he  last  session. 
So  the  other  House,  by  virtue  of  nor  havmu  taken  up  that 
splendid  bill  and  p:'.?sin'^  it.  has,  p*^rhaps,  not  declared  itself 
af5rmatively  on  thi  ques'.on  ao  to  farm  1^:1. ef. 

But  now  we  see  that  the  concern  of  Congiess  at  this  time 
is  farm  relief.  I  wish  all  of  us  would  concur  in  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  we  should  take  up  and 
coi-:sider  the  fundamental  principles  of  farm  relief  and  give 
tht?  farmer  seme  kind  of  security  in  the  way  of  a  permanent 
farm  relief  measure.  That  would  go  a  lonix  vvay  toward 
the  solution  of  the  aE:nc-il;ural  probl'^m  Can  we  justify  our- 
selves in  failing  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  and  en- 
deivoring  to  make  a  C' '.mpr.hensive  scluticn  of  the  problem? 
At  least  let  us  try  to  approach  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  to  the  end  that  w--  may  ac- 
complish something  of  lasting  benf^fit  to  the  farmer.  If  we 
ha.ve  to  make  compromise^  we  will  be  prepared  to  do  so.  but 
let.  us  not  in  the  very  beginning  quit  trying  to  write  a  real, 

broad,  comprehensive  farm  rflief  bill 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Do^-^   the  Senator  from 
S.iUth  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  {r.\':i  Id.Hho? 
Mr.  SAHTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  desire  to  '^oy  vr.'h  reference  to  th*^  matter  of 
crop  insurance  that  in  all  'he  hfanncs  held  m  ihc  West, 
Middle  West,  and  Northeast  I  think  ther^  were  niore  witnesses 
who  testified  m  favor  of  crop  insurance  "han  m  favor  of  the 
p(>nding  bill  or  any  o'her  m'^asure.  Ther"  are  many  farm 
organizations,  which  are  not  gom^:  al^ns  unananously  m  ^up>- 
pori  of  the  pending  measure,  uhich  do  unmimously  support, 
so  far  as  we  can  karn.  a  crop-insurance  p!n[:ram. 

I  wish  the  Memb?rs  of  the  H  ju^e  mr-'ht  reahze  as  fully  as 
do  the  Members  of  the  Senate  committee  the  widespread 
approval  of  the  crop-m.'^uranc:'  proeram.  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  it  is  a  more  sound  and  m.ore  fundamental 
approach  to  the  problem  of  the  evT- normal  granary  than 
the  approach  made  in  the  bill  which  we  are  now  considering. 
It  might  be  that  when  we  have  tried  cut  crop  insurance  as 
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applied  to  wheat  then  a  plan  may  be  worked  out  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  which  will  also  make  that  fundamental  approach. 
That  is  still  my  earnest  hope. 

Mr.  BONE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington? 
Mr.  SMITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  The  Senator  has  had  long  experience  in  the 
study  of  agricultural  problems.  In  his  experience  on  the 
committee  has  there  ever  been  a  declaration  of  the  possi- 
bility of  some  sort  of  cooperative  marketing  organization, 
not  of  a  voluntary  character,  but  something  set  up  tmder 
the  formula  laid  down  by  the  Congress? 

I  ask  this  question  because  the  Senator  suggested,  and  I 
wholly  agree  with  him  that  the  farmer  has  no  control  over 
his  marketing.  It  has  seemed  to  me  over  the  years,  in  view 
of  the  helplessness  of  the  farmer,  that  the  only  way  we  could 
ever  satisfactorily  do  anything  of  that  kind  would  be  under 
Government  control  and  supervision  so  that  the  farmer 
would  not  be  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  be  rooked 
by  forces  over  which  he  hsis  no  control.  I  wonder  if  that 
theory  or  idea  has  ever  been  explored  by  the  committee  over 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  presides? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Senate  unduly,  but  I  have  been  convinced  through  my  long 
years  of  experience  that  until  we  establish  a  system  of 
financing — ^banking,  11  you  please — adapted  to  the  radical 
d'fference  between  n£.tural  production  and  artificial  pro- 
duction, namely,  betweien  agriculture  and  Industry — until  we 
have  a  system  adapted  to  that  radical  difference- and  so  long 
as  we  leave  the  banks  of  the  country  dependent  upon  the 
necessity  of  commercial  paper  for  quick  liquid  assets,  we  will 
never  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  take  it  any  sort  of  marketing  agreement  of 
a  semivoluntary  character,  although  operating  under  some 
form  of  law,  would  have  to  carry  with  it  naturally  some 
form  of  crop  control,  so  that  the  farmer  would  not  be  at 
liberty  to  raise  a  thousand  units  of  a  crop  when  only  500 
units  could  be  sold.  It  .seems  to  me  some  form  of  public  aid 
or  control,  or  control  and  aid.  might  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  SMITH.  There  should  be  some  organization  standing 
as  a  marketing  agency  for  the  farmer  rather  than  to  leave 
him  individually  to  market  his  crops. 

Mr,  BONE.  That  is  the  point.  He  should  not  be  left 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  private  organizations  which  have 
only  one  impulse,  however  decent,  and  that  Is  to  make 
money.  They  have  to  make  their  money  out  of  the  farmer. 
I  know  in  the  fruit  business  in  the  Northwest  one  of  the 
great  complaints  is  that,  while  the  fanner  receives  a  fright- 
fully low  price  for  his  commodity,  it  Is  sold  around  the  coun- 
try for  extremely  high  prices,  which  fact  can  be  explained 
away  only  in  part  by  freight  rates.  That  is  a  situation 
which  ultimately  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  very  realisti- 
cally— how  we  can  help  the  farmer  by  setting  up  some  kind 
of  sales  organization  over  which  he  will  have  some  control. 
Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr,  DAVIS.  Can  the  Senator  give  the  approximate  cost 
which  will  be  involved  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH.  That  question  was  discussed  freely  and  ex- 
haustively. The  committee  thought,  without  committing  it- 
self to  any  rigid  amoimt — ^It  was  understood  there  would  be 
only  $500,000,000  available — that  by  dividing  it  up,  allotting, 
say,  50  percent  to  parity  or  benefit  payment  plans,  to  be 
used  for  soil-conservation  purposes,  a  good  start  might  be 
made.  It  W£is  indicated  in  the  committee  that  some  other 
funds  might  be  available,  but  we  all  agreed  to  put  the  re- 
sponsibility of  financing  the  project  where  It  belongs — ^In 
those  committees  that  perhaps  will  realize  the  necessity  for 
aid  to  agriculture.  If  in  their  opinion  $500,000,000  is  all  that 
is  necessary  or  that,  under  the  distressed  condition  of  our 
finances  just  now,  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  any  more  for 
that  purpose,  it  will  be  for  them  to  decide.    We  have  done 


our  duty  in  using  the  ordinary  lanr^iage  which  we  have  in- 
corporated in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COPELAND  and  Mr.  AUSTIN  addie.ssed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Does  the  Senator   from 
South  Carolina  yield;  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cope- 
land]  has  been  on  his  feet  some  little  time  seeking  to  in- 
terrupt me.  I  shall  yield  first  to  him.  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
permit  me  to  do  so.  I  should  like  to  ask  two  or  three  ques- 
tions. In  his  preliminary  remarks  he  spoke  about  some  of 
the  funds  to  be  u^ed  for  soil  conservation.  I  assume  the 
Senator  means  by  that  that  the  appropriation  which  is  now 
available  for  that  purpose  is  not  sufficient?  It  now  amounts 
to  about  $500,000,000,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes;  though  part  of  that  could  be  used  for 
the  samie  purpose,  but  applied  to  parity  rather  than  to  reim- 
bursing the  farmer  for  his  soil  conservation. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  answer. 
Does  the  Senator  mean  that  the  money  now  appropriated  for 
one  purpose  under  the  soil-conservation  program  will  be  used 
imder  the  terms  of  this  bill  for  another  purpase? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes:  but  in  its  application  it  will  have  the 
same  practical  effect — a  reduction  of  production,  and  a  con- 
servation of  the  soil.  We  concluded  it  would  result  in  not 
making  double  payments  for  the  same  purposes,  and  those 
who  do  not  produce  any  of  these  crops  but  divert  a  part  of 
their  land  to  building  up  and  conservation  of  the  soil  will 
receive  the  same  benefit  payments  els  heretofore. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  If  the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Austin]  will  bear  with  me.  I  have  two  or  three  further  ques- 
tions I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  consider  that  the 
farmer  is  now  in  a  worse  financial  condition  today  than  he 
has  been  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  can  only  answer  for  the  cotton  farmer.  As 
to  him,  I  think,  without  question  and  without  doubt  right 
now.  this  good  day,  he  is  in  a  worse  condition  that  he  has 
been  in  a  decade  or  more. 
Mr.  COPELAND.  That  is  a  very  interesting  statement. 
Mr.  SMITH.  Let  me  explain.  He  was  in  debt  in  the  begin- 
ning. He  was  mere  or  less  in  debt  before  the  crash  of  1929. 
The  subsequent  horrible  years  of  the  depression  put  him  still 
deeper  in  debt.  He  managed  to  exist  because  the  price  of  the 
things  he  had  to  buy  during  the  depression  was  in  a  way  on 
a  parity  with  that  which  he  sold.  This  year,  however,  the 
price  of  the  articles  he  has  liad  to  buy  has  gone  out  of  all 
reason  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  thing  he  had  with 
which  to  buy  them.  If  you  will  compare  the  index  price  of 
meat  and  groceries  in  general  and  the  implements  the  farmer 
has  to  use  with  which  to  plow,  and  so  forth,  with  the  index 
price  of  the  farmer's  cotton,  you  will  find  that  he  Is  in  a  worse 
fix  that  he  has  been  in  heretofore  diuring  my  memory. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  Senator's 
inquiry,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  whereas  other  farmers, 
and  perhaps  a  great  many  other  per.ions.  have  had  the  benefit 
of  3  or  4  years  of  what  we  call  parity  prices,  the  cotton  farmer 
has  not  come  within  25  percent  of  such  a  price. 
Mr.  SMITH.    He  has  not  come  within  $25  a  bale  of  it. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    The  parity  price  was  about  16 'a  cents.    My 
recollection  Is  that  for  a  little  while  cotton  did  go  above  13 
cents;  but  the  average  price  of  cotton  in  this  period  has  been 
about  10  to  11  cents. 
Mr.  SMITH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  take  it,  however,  that  this  bill  is  more 
than  a  cotton  bill.  It  Is  a  bill  for  general  agricultural  relief. 
Mr.  SMITH.  If  the  Senator  will  study  the  bill,  he  will 
find  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  commodities  named  there  is 
as  near  fair  treatment  as  it  was  possible  to  bring  about. 
There  was  complaint  that  cotton  was  discriminated  against. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  that;  but  when  it  was  all  ironed  out 
wheat,  cotton,  com,  tobacco,  and  rice  have  all  been  treated 
as  nearly  equally  as  It  was  humanly  possible  to  do. 
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Mr.  COPELAND.    If  the  Senator 
like  to  press  the  question  a  httle  f 
information.     I  have  voted.  I  thini 
the  past.    I  should  like  to  be 
for  this  one;  but  I  remember  that 
to  make  speeches  here  in  which  we 
of  the  farmer  as  being  seven  anc 
Now.  I  find  that  in  1934  the  net 
to   $6,681,000,000.   but    in    1935   the 
Increased  to  $8,000,000,000;  in  1936 
$9,050,000,000;    and  for   1937   the 
$10.000  000.000. 

Mr.  SMITH.    Yes;  but  what  was 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Before  the 
that  I  find  further  that  the 
nomics  states  that  in  1937  the 
great  increase  in  their  receipts,  will 
chasing  power  since  1919." 

As  a  layman,  but  as  a  layman 
State — because  my  State  stands 
eager  to  know  about  these  figures, 
it  is  necessary  for  this  session  of 
more  money,  when  at  the  present 
farmers  of  the  United  States — 4,000 
ing  an  average  of  $136  apiece, 
emment  figures  show  that  the 
above  what  used  to  be  called  normil 
ing  power  of  the  farmer  today  is 
since  1919. 

I  present  these  matters  to  the 
be  enlightened. 

Mr.  SMITH.    The  Senator's 
here  the  agricultural  statistics  for 
1929.     The  average  farm   income 
more  than  $10,000,000,000  per  sreaj 
$8,000,000,000;  the  next  year  to  5 
next  year  It  was  4  and  the  next 
$6,000,000,000,  and  in  1936  it  rose 
1936  it  was  still  $3,000,000,000  less 

Mr.  COPELAND.    How  does  the 
ment  of  the  Bureau   of 
income  of  the  farmers  this  year 
purchasing  power  since  1919"? 

Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President 
to  deal  with  facts  rather  than 
attention  of  the  Senator  to  an 
night.    A  great  economist  was  in 
about  the  amount  of  money  per 
stated  the  figure.    I  said,  "If  50 
80  percent  or  90  percent  of  the 
the  other  50  percent  owned  the 
and  you  should  add  them  all  up 
by  the  number,  you  would  get  that 
would  not  have  more  than  50  centp 
suspect  that  the  extraordinarily 
price  of  com  and  the  high  price 
the  aggregate  income,  but  that 
commodities  were  in  a  like 
why,  in  the  committee.  I  insisted 
tween  parity  price  on  the  unit  of 
what  we  called  farmers'  income 
having  it  intelligently  incorporatec 

Mr.  COPELAND.     U  the 
assume  that  the  purpose  of  the 
farm  products,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH.     It  is  the  purpose 
they  are  under  parity. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    And,  of  cours< 
higher  farm  prices  will  be  reflecteq 
consumer. 

Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President.  I 
from  New  York  would  Insist  that 
furnish  the  material  out  of  which 
at  the  expense  of  bringing  poverty 
wishes  to  have  those  things 
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ricmey  in  circulation,  and 

mi^rable  fractional  balance, 

divide  the  total  amount 

result,  but  some  of  them 

in  their  pockets."    So  I 

price  of  wheat,  the  hijh 

)f  meat  may  account  for 

not  prove  that  other 

That  is  the  reason 

that  we  differentiate  be- 

a  given  commodity  and 

I  think  I  succeeded  In 

In  the  bill. 

will  bear  with   me.   I 
is  to  raise  the  prices  of 


to  raise  them  wherevpr 

that  will  mean  that  the 
in  higher  prices  to  the 


(O 


not  think  the  Senator 

those  who  feed  him  and 

le  is  clothed  should  do  $o 

0  themselves,  but  that  he 

furni^ed  at  such  a  price  that 


the  producer  m:;y  tnjoy  whatever  income  he  rcceivos  aiid  lay 
by  something. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  As  T  understand  the  Senator,  he  con- 
cedes that  the  purpn.>e  of  the^  bill  is  to  raise  prices.  Like  Will 
Rogers.  I  do  not  know  anvthi:v-r  exc*^pt  what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers;  and  a  couple  of  days  a.s.o  I  road  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  instructf^l  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  make  an  examination  of  the  question  why  it  is 
that  food  cot^■ts  are  ,so  hich.  If  thi.^  bill  pa.^.'^cs.  I  suppose 
later  we  shall  h&vf  another  investigation  to  find  why  food 
costs  are  so  much  hitrhnr  than  they  were  when  the  first  in- 
vestigation was  ordered,  because  it  is  inevitable  that  a  bill  of 
this  sort  will  increa.>e  the  cost  of  essential  foods  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  will  be  reflected  m  the  price  of  bread  and  in  the 
price  of  other  articles. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  tlie  Sena'or  from  New  York 
knows  that  the  spread  between  the  price  which  the  farmer 
receives  and  the  price  which  the  ultimate  con-sumer  pays  has 
been  a  matter  of  discu.ssion  on  this  floor  since  a  long  time 
before  the  Senator  came  here.  The  price  which  the  farmer 
receives  may  be  a  bankrupt  price,  and  yet  the  price  of  the 
commodity  to  the  consumer  may  be  out  of  all  relation  and 
proportion.  All  we  are  stekme  to  do  is  to  see  that  the 
farmer  shall  receive,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  a  price  that  will 
give  him  the  same  purchasing  power  for  what  he  .sells  as  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  \ery  fabricator  about  whom  the 
Senator  is  talking,  namely,  the  fabricator  of  the  prepared 
food.     That  is  all  we  are  seeking. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr  President,  one  last  comment,  and 
then  I  shall  retire  from  the  floor. 

This  matter,  however,  is  of  concern  not  alone  to  the  con- 
sumers but,  for  example,  to  the  retail  merchants,  and  to  the 
small  bakers.  It  makes  a  va.st  difference  in  the  sale  of  bread 
and  in  the  consumption  of  bread  whether  the  price  is  10 
cents  a  loaf  or  7  cents  a  loaf;  and  if  the  bill  contemplates  a 
form  of  legislation  which  will  still  further  increase  the  cost 
of  living,  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  citizen  of  the  city 
in  which  I  live,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  farmer 
in  the  State  where  I  live,  because  the  prices  of  the  things  he 
buys  will  be  increased. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  Presid»'nf,  thc^e  questions  always  ari.<=«; 
and,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  if  the  consumer  com- 
plains, the  cry  is.  'Take  it  out  of  the  faimer!"  I  said  the 
farmer  never  .sold  anything,  and  he  dot*s  not.  I  dare  any 
farmer  producing  any  one  of  these  articles  to  state  that  he 
ever  sold  a  busht-I  of  rice,  or  a  bu-hcl  of  corn,  or  a  bushel  of 
uheat.  or  a  pound  of  cotton.  He  delivered  it,  but  he  did  not 
sell  it.  We  are  trying  to  provide  seme  way  by  which  we  can 
help  him  sell,  and  we  want  to  be  fair  and  just. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  that  the  letter 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  be  in.serted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record   as  follows: 

j  BVTTKLO    M.^STFR    E\KER.s'     ASSOCT.'^TTnjT.    InC  . 

1  Buffa'.o.  S.  Y..  November  20,  1337. 

!    Hon    F?oTAr  S    CoPEt,.*vD, 

!  United  States  Sena'-.  Wri-^hington,  D    C 

My  Dtar  Sen,\tor.  Th-.>  ri-.->(  ..it .  -  ;,  vs  written  to  you  many 
times  since  the  administration  jajsed  its  first  processins-ta.x  law 

I  In  1933,  under  the  guise  of  "fann  relief,"  protesting  aeamst  the 
imposition  of  such  a  tax  on  bread,  the  main  food  of  our  citlzcn.s. 
as  well  as  tho  operations  of  the  act,  wliicli  was  marked  by  ranlt 
Injustice  agatrst  the  retail  baker. 

If  you  will  look  through  your  correspondence,  ynu  will  find  that 

1  our  last  comp'.aim  to  you  was  that  Consress  penalised  the  rctaU 
baker  by  malting  it  impossible  for  those  who  bought  flour  on  oral 

I  orders  to  receive  refunds  illegally  and  unconstitutionally  coUected 
from  them. 

Now,  we  notice  tji.at  another  "farm  rrhef"  mea.=tire  is  before  Con- 
gress m  a  year  paradoxi  -ally  ei.oU.:h  when  farmers  are  e!;J07lng 
the  best  year  in  seven,  while  :,'-a:l  bak^.Ts  are  having  a  difficult 
time  to  make  exp'^n.'^^^c;  bt'-.iU^e  o.l  !.;^h"r  Ingredient  and  tax  costs. 
This  new  "farm  relief  "  a>  cii-p.itrhe.s  indicate,  will  take  the  form 
of  processing  tax  at  the  r.ite  of  20  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat,  or  about 
tl  per  barrel  more  on  f,.-ur.  and  the  money  will  be  doled  out  to 
farmers  who  take  fertile  lands  out  of  cultivation  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Depart.mpnt  of  Agriculture 

We  desire  to  protest  aea^nst  a  renewal  of  a  tax  on  bread,  hidden 
or  otherwi.*e  We  do  n.r  believe  any  of  your  constituents  would 
tnowtngly  favor  bucb  a  bread  tax. 
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We  would  like  to  learn  your  views  on  this  propo^^ed  legislation. 
If  yuu  favor  such  a  tax,  kindly  give  us  your  reasons,  fully  and 

frankly. 

If  you  do  not  favor  such  a  tax  on  bread,  will  you  kindly  tell  us 
What  you  propose  to  d)  about  this  proposed  law? 
Yours  very  trul\-, 

W,  A.  Stelleh,  Secretary. 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  n^w  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President,  what  interpretation  docs  the 

learned  Senator  from  South  Carolina  place  upon  section  <b). 

on  pages  18  and  19,  ^vhlch  reads  as  follows? — 

(bt  Adju.«tm.ent  contracts  shall  require  cooperators  engaged  in  j 
the  production  of  wheat  or  com  for  market  to  divert  from  the  | 
production  of  the  commodity  during  any  marketing  year  the  per- 
centage of  the  so;l-dt  Dieting  base  acreage  for  the  commodity  pro- 
claimed bv  the  Secret, iry  under  this  section.  Such  contracts  shall 
further  provide  that  such  cooperator  shall  engage  In  such  soil- 
maintenance,  soll-buiidmg,  and  dairy  practices  with  re.-^pect  to  his 
soil-depleting  base  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  the 
ccmmodlt-y  as  shall  be  provided  in  his  adjustment  contract. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  the  learned  Senator  interprets 
that  provision.  espe:ially  T>vith  respect  to  that  intere.,t  upon 
which,  as  he  knows,  the  State  of  Vermont  is  so  dependent, 
namely,  t^ie  dairy  interest. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Idahi  Mr.  Pope]  explain  that  provision.  Before  the  ques- 
tion i.s  an.-wered,  however,  I  ask  that  when  we  start  With  tlie 
consideration  of  the  bill  it  shall  be  read  for  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  «Mr.  Ellender  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr,  McNARY.  Mr.  Pieadent,  under  the  nUe  the  bill 
must  be  read  three  times.  Ordinarily  it  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  twice  when  it  is  read  by  title.  The  bill 
before  us  has  not  been  read  m  its  text  in  any  fashion  what- 
soever. It  has  been  changed  from  day  to  day.  What  was 
the  text  of  the  bill  on  Thursday  was  the  substance  of  the 
bill  on  Friday,  and  what  was  the  substance  on  Fi'iday  was 
an  amendment  on  Saturday.  Just  what  happened  on  Sun- 
day, I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  report  on  the  bill.  I  shall  not 
invoke  a  plain  rule  which  I  could  invoke  and  have  the  bill 
go  over,  but  I  desire  to  be  fair  in  the  matter.  There  are 
no  printed  hearrigs  on  the  bill.  Indeed,  there  were  no  hear- 
ini-s  had  on  the  bill.  The  bill  before  us  is  entirely  and 
wholly  dififerent  from  the  bill  studied  by  the  committee  in 
its  inspection  and  journeys  about  the  country. 

I  find  as  much  difficulty  with  the  text  of  the  bill  as  I 
do  with  the  amendments.  I  do  not  recognize  any  difference 
between  text  and  amendments.  The  whole  thing  is  com- 
plex and  confusing.  If  we  should  start  reading  the  amend- 
ments we  wouM  be  following  the  practice  which  usually  ob- 
tains with  regard  to  appropriation  bills.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  appropriation  bills,  and  when  an  amendment 
is  offered  the  usual  practice  is  to  ask  that  the  reading  of  the 
bill  be  .su.^pended  pending  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment. But  this  bill  has  never  been  before  the  Senate,  there 
is  no  report  accompanying  it,  there  are  no  printed  hear- 
ings on  the  bill,  it  is  new  matter,  confused  and  confounded 
matttr.  and  from  my  study  I  am  unable  to  determine  what 
is  the  text  and  what  are  amendments.  So  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  read,  und.^r  the  rule,  in  toto,  in  extenso,  the  tliird 
time. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  what  the  program  is  to  be  with  reference 
to  proceeding  with  the  measure.  Those  of  us  who  are  not 
on  the  committee  have  not  had  very  much  opportunity  to 
examine  the  bill  or  to  examine  any  report  of  hearings  which 
were  held  during  the  autumn.  Nor  have  we  up  to  this  time 
had  the  report.  I  understand  perfectly  the  conditions  under 
which  the  committee  has  been  laboring,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  undertaking  to  criticize.  But  there  is  the  necessity 
upon  the  part  of  some  of  us  to  have  a  little  time  to  familiar- 
ize ourselves  with  the  text  of  the  bill  and  with  the  report; 
and,  of  course,  we  would  like  to  have  some  time  to  examine 
the  hearings,  if  we  could,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  is  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  we  will  have  to  waive  that,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances.    I  hope  the  mcasiu-e  is  not  to  be  rushed  to  a 
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conclusion  without  an  opportunity  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  are  not  members  of  the  committee  to  read  the  bill  and 
the  report. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  knows  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  have  been  working. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  that  situation, 
Mr,  SMITH.  We  have  tried  to  hurry  the  printing  of  the 
hearings  incident  to  our  itinerary.  I  asked  lour  members 
of  the  committee  to  collaborate  and  bring  in  a  rep>ort  setting 
forth  as  clearly  and  as  concisely  as  might  be  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield.  I 
was  designated  to  WTite  a  part  of  the  report.  I  dictated  a 
portion  of  It  this  morning,  but  1  did  not  receive  the  bill  as 
printed,  after  it  was  ordered  reported  by  the  committee,  until 
about  11  o'clock  today.  It  has  been  virtually  impossible  for 
me  to  prepare  a  report  on  title  I  since  that  time,  considering 
other  matters  to  which  I  had  to  attend  this  morning  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  get  a  report  ready  promptly,  so  far  as 
my  part  is  concerned,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  done 
before  some  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  what  part  of  the 
bill  the  able  Senator  is  reporting  on? 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  was  working  on  title  I,  the  wheat  and 
corn  section.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  BanxheadI, 
the  Senator  frcm  Louisiana  IMr.  Ellender  1.  and  others 
were  called  on  to  prepare  reports  with  reference  to  oilier 
titles  of  the  bill.  I  do  net  know  what  progress  they  have 
made. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  proceed  with 
a  di-scussion  of  the  bill  following  the  Senator  frcm  South 
Carolina.  I  expected,  however,  to  discuss  the  pro\isions  of 
the  bill  generally,  rather  than  enter  into  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  every  paragraph  and  sentence  of  the  bill.  If  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  desires  to  hav?  the  entire  bill  read,  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  that  done,  and 
then  for  the  Senate  to  take  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  and  in 
the  meantime  we  would  have  opportunity  to  prepare  care- 
fully as  to  every  provision  of  the  bill. 

I  am  familiar  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  original  bill, 
but  amendments  were  m.ade,  and  it  was  only  this  morning 
that  we  received  copies  of  the  printed  bill  as  amended.  I 
think  it  would  bo  more  satisfactory  to  the  Senate  if  whoever 
undertakes  to  explain  t!ie  detailed  provLsions  cf  the  bill 
should  have,  say.  until  tomorrow  morning  to  prepare.  Tlicre 
are  general  matters  in  connection  with  the  bill  which  might 
be  properly  discussed  now.  and  it  was  my  intention  to  undL-r- 
take  to  do  that  following  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
But  so  far  as  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  bill  itself  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  wait 
until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  think  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  is  proper, 
because  those  of  us  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  bill  and 
who  know  nothing  about  the  changes  have  some  difficulty 
in  following  the  discussion  effectively,  and  without  any  de- 
sire in  the  world  to  delay  consideration  of  the  bill.  1  should 
like  to  same  some  further  time. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  think  those  who  desire  to  read  the  bill  and  .^uch  hearings 
as  are  available  .'■hould  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  do  so, 
because  in  my  long  experience  in  the  Senate  I  never  knew  a 
situation  with  regard  to  a  very  important  matter  to  be  like 
that  with  which  we  are  now  confronted. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr.  Gillette  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  my 
own  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    A  short  time  ago  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  yield  for  a  question.     He  yielded  and  I 
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aid 
Son  lew 


propounded  a  question.    Thereupcn 
leemed  lo  cut  off  my  question  withoi|t 
asking  for  any  Ufhnical  advantage 
I  am  asfcnK  for  practical  reasons, 
where   th:s   thing   comes   out 
I  should  like  to  have  that  incident 
do  not  care  whether  it  Is  closed 
Senator  trana  South  Caroima  or  an 
Senator  to  whom  he  yields.    I  dc 
answer  is  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
it  appears  in  a  fair  explanation  in 
we  have  heard  something,  but  I 
position  my  interrogatory  stands  at 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  if  the 
Una  will  yield,  I  think  the  questio^ 
The  Senator  knows  that  in  the 
there  are  two  types  of  payments 
Claas  1  payments  are  those  made 
soil-depleting  base  to  a  soil- 
ments  have  been  made  for  genera 
tices.     For  instance,  under  the  Soi 
reference  to  certain  lands  the 
I  understand.  $3  or  $3.50  per  acre 
to  70  cents  an  acre, 
various  things,  such  as  proper 
terracing,  and  handling  dairy  stocl 
lands.    So   in   connection   with 
which  the  Senator  read — 


f(ir 
-conser  nng 


class 


Soil-conset  ration 
f  ert  lization. 


tie 


ic  made  a  request  which 
any  answer.     I  am  not 
tr  anything  of  the  kind; 
I  should  like  to  kno'^ 
.here   In   the   Record 
dlosed  in  regular  form.    I 
)y  an  answer  from  the 
answer  from  some  other 
not  care  whether  the 
senate  today  or  whether 
the  report,  about  which 
like  to  know  in  what 
the  present  time, 
^nator  from  South  Caro- 
can  be  answered  now. 
conservation  program 
for  different  service*, 
diverting  acres  from  a 
base.    Class  2  pay- 
soil-conservation  prao- 
Conservation  Act,  with 
1  payments  are  now. 
Class  2  payments  amount 
practices   include 
.  certain  t3n?es  of 
in  a  certain  way  on  the 
particular    paragraph 


should 


S<lll- 

miide 


Such  contract*  shall  further  provld< 
engage   tn  Rich   eoU-malntenance.   aol  i 
ttOM  with  respect  to  the  80ll-depletl3Q( 
the  production   of  the   commodity, 
•djxistment  contract — 


ai 


merely 


my 


"dairying."  used  in  that  sense, 
stock  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
age,  so  that  the  lands  may  be 
means  nothing  more,  as  I  understand 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President.  I 
Idaho  for  his  clear  explanation  of 
and  a  phase  in  which  I  am  very 
hke  to  promote.    I  am  not  risini 
have  the  question  clarified  in 
portant,  It  seems  to  me,  than  the 
clause. 

This  section  Is  not  compulsory 
products.    It  is  compulsory  on  an 
farmer,  the  producer  of  wheat  cwr 
according  to  the  natural  meaning 
pulsory  upon  him  that  he  shall 
as  the  Corporation  shall  lay  dow^ 
to  which  he  subscribes. 

We  of  the  States  where  our 
human  population  are  very  much 
Congress  is  saying  to  this 
the  dairy  population  of  States 
eom  principally,  but  which 
to  turn  Into  pastures  their  land 
to  wheat  and  com.    That  is  the 
this  section,  and  we  are  very 
tkm.  because  we  do  not  want  a 
with  respect  to  potatoes.    We  do 
who  are  diverting  their  com  lan^ 
paid  to  them  by  Uncle  Sam.  to 
tion.  and  Increase  the  difficulties 
ucts.  which  are  already  almost 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER, 
a  short  while  ago  addressed  a  paf- 
Chair.    Does  he  still  desire  an 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President. 
the  situation. 

Mr.  YANDENBERO.    Mr.  Presitlen 

The    PRBSIDINa    OFFICER 
South  Carolina  yiekl  to  the  Senatlsr 

Mr.  SMITH.    X  jleid. 


means  placing  the 
perhaps,  on  a  given  acne- 
imp  X)ved  in  that  way;  and  it 
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that  such  cooperator  shtll 

-building,   and   dairy    prac- 

base  acreage  diverted  Jrain 

shall    be   provided    in    hia 


thank  the  Senator  from 

>ne  phase  of  the  question, 

n^uch  interested  and  should 

to  object,  but  rather  to 
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Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Scuth  Carolina  if  he  has  not  already  covered  the  matter, 
what  thii  bill  will  co^t. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  committee  did  not  know. 
It  was  indicated  that  a  certain  amount  would  be  available. 
We  did  net  toicw  whether  or  not  that  amount  would  be  ade- 
quaLe.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  interests  in- 
volved in  this  question  of  aerriculture,  in  view  of  its  national 
importance,  we  wrote  in  the  ordinary  expression  which  we 
find  in  most  bills  proposing  continuous  operation,  that  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  bill  is  hereby 
authorized.  We  did  try  to  apportion  what  was  already  avail- 
able to  certain  features  of  the  bill.  However,  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate cost,  we  do  not  know.  I  thought,  and  I  now  think, 
that  an  effort  to  benefit  agncultuie  ought  not  arbitrarily  to 
be  limited. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  noble 
sentiment,  to  which  I  might  ?ub^c:ibe.  I  should  also  say 
that  a  Member  of  the  Senate  can  scarcely  vote  intelligently 
upon  this  bill,  under  the  language  on  page  78,  when  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  authorizing  except  "such  sums  as  are 
necessary."  "As  are  nect.s-ary  '  for  what?  The  bill  does 
not  even  say  "for  the  purposes  of  this  act." 

Mr.  SMITH.     Oh.  yes,  it  does! 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  call  attention  to  page  78,  line  16. 
The  authorization  is  for  "such  sums  as  are  necessary."  What 
sums  are  necessary?     Is  it  a  billion  dollars  or  $2,000,000,000? 

Mr.  SMITH.     The  Senator  has  read  it  wrong. 

•  •  •  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  ariminlstration  of  this  act  and 
for  the  making  of  Soil  Conservation  Act  pe.ymf-i.ts  and  parity  pay- 
menia  under  this  act  such  suhls  cis  are  necesbii.'-y. 

It  is  a  little  inverted. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  mild  definition. 

Mr.  SMITH.     It  prc^ides: 

There   is   hereby    authorized   to   b<^   appropriated,   for   each    fiscal 
year     •      •     •     such  -aims  a.^  ar^"  r.ccf^^-.s.T.ry 

Mr.  V.\NDENBERG.    Well.  new.  what  sums  are  necessary? 

Mr.  SMITH.  My  good  God!  II  we  had  known  Uiat,  we 
should  have  said  sc.     W--'  do  not  know,  and  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No;  I  do  net.  and  I  am  tr^'ing  to 
find  cut. 

Mr.  s:mITH.  Exactly;  and  when  you  passed  the  T.  V.  A. 
Act  and  other  acts  you  had  in  them  identically  the  same 
language. 

Mr.  VANDEXBERG.  Th-  Ser.ator  need  not  shake  his 
gory  locks  at  n:e.    I  did  no*  pa-ss  them. 

Mr   SMITH.     I  am  talking  about  this  body. 

Mr.  McNARY  ro<^r.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yirld  to  the  Se'nator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  proceed?  I 
want  a  little  more  informatio.-i. 

Are  there  any  estimates  as  to  how  much  is  necessary?  Is 
it  $1,000,000,000  or  $50  000,000.000? 

Mr.  SMTTH.  We  have  left  that  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Appropriations  Committee  can- 
not make  estimates  respecting  parity  payments  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  All  they  can  do  is  to  find  out  where  to  get 
the  money. 

Mr.  SMITH.    It  is  on  a  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  VANDEN'BERG.    W>iich  way  is  it  going  to  slide? 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  hope  it  will  slide  down. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Does  the  Senator  mean  that  his 
committee  has  absolutely  no  conception  of  a  figure  to  which 
this  language  applies'' 

Mr.  SMITH.  Not  until  there  shall  have  been  made  e\'i- 
dent  the  amoimt  of  a  given  crop  that  Is  to  be  considered. 
TTiat  is,  we  provided  for  each  fiscal  year.  Application  of 
the  pro\isions  of  the  bill  may  be  needed  or  may  not  be 
needed  at  all.  Conditions  may  develop  which  will  make 
all  the  prices  approximately  on  parity,  and  we  may  not  need 
to  make  use  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  A  year  may 
come  when  part  of  the  crop  will  need  an  appropriation  and 
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other  parts  will  not  need  It.  So  we  have  left  It  as  we  ought 
to  have  left  it,  for  all  those  concerned — the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry — to  meet  at  the  proper  time  and 
do  the  thing  that  has  been  done  heretofore  in  connection 
with  every  bill  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  mere  fact  that  it  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  other  bills  that  might  be  equally  scan- 
dalous is  no  justification  for  doing  it  £igain. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  see 

Mr.  VANDEN'BERG.     I  am  afraid  not. 

Mr.  SMITH.  There  is  a  difference  between  seeing  and 
wanting  to  see. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  should  love  to  know 

Mr.  SMITH.     Does  the  Senator  want  to  see? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  want  to  know  whether  this  bill 
will  cost  a  billion  dollars  or  $5,000,000,000.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  me? 

Mr.  SMITH.  We  cannot  tell  until  the  condition  in  any 
particular  year  is  known,  and  the  need  for  the  appropria- 
tion. As  I  said,  we  cannot  know  whether  the  price  of  wheat, 
or  the  price  of  corn,  or  the  price  of  cotton,  will  or  wiU  not 
approximate  the  objective  of  this  legislation.  Prices  may 
vary  so  as  to  call  for  varying  amounts. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  tell 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  he  knows  when  it  is 
going  to  rain,  and  when  the  sun  is  going  to  shine,  and  when 
wc  are  going  to  have  a  drought ■ 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Or  when  we  are  going  to  have  a 
balanced  Budget. 

♦  Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  now  .shows  that  he  is 
politically  interested  in  the  bill.  The  Budget  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter  under  consideration  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  yield  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
through. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  May  I  a.sk  one  further  question? 
Are  there  any  ranges  that  the  Senator  can  give  us  as  being 
the  minimum  and  maximum? 

Mr.  SMITH.    Oh,  yes.  there  are. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  someone 
can. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senate,  of  course,  understands  that 
the  estimate  is  nebulous.  No  one  can  specify  the  amount 
of  the  cost.  Much  depends  upon  whether  parity  prices  are 
paid,  parity  income  received,  and  upon  the  current  price 
level  of  the  various  commodities.  But  Mr.  Tolley,  who  is  to 
administer  this  bill  and  who  is  now  administering  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act,  stated,  either  to  the  committee  or  to  a 
group  of  Senators,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  cost 
$275,000,000  in  excess  of  the  soil-conservation  benefit  pay- 
ments, which  are  $500,000,000.  That  would  make  a  total 
of  $750,000,000.  There  are  others,  such  as  my  dear  friend 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Frazier],  who  think  the  cost  will 
exceed  a  billion  dollars.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  be  som.e- 
where  between  $750,000,000  and  $1,000,000  000.  Those  are 
statements  which  were  made  before  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  committee  thought  that 
those  having  in  charge  the  administration  of  this  bill,  wh?n 
enacted,  would  take  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration 
and  send  an  estimate  to  the  Budget  Bureau  based  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  ca.se.  That  is  done  all  the  time.  Then  it  is 
up  to  the  Budget  Bureau  to  say  how  much  may  be  utilized 
for  the  purposes  oi  the  act.  Until  the  administrators  and  ex- 
ecutors of  this  bill,  when  enacted,  get  together  and  formulate 
their  estimates  it  is  im.possible  for  us  to  suggest  a  definite 
sum ;  and  that  is  not  really  the  function  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.    We  charge  the  Department  with 


the  administration  of  the  law,  and  they  will  take  all  ihe  ele- 
ments into  consideration  and  will  submit  their  estunates  to 
the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  I  understand,  this  bill  is  an  effort  to 
WTite  a  permanent  agricultural  policy,  depending,  of  cotirse. 
upon  the  power  of  the  Congress  in  the  future  to  modify  or 
repeal  it.  If  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  permanent  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  mamfestly  impo.ssible  either  to  appropriate  or 
to  authorize  in  this  bill  a  definite  sum  to  apply  to  all  the  years 
in  the  future,  when  the  amoimt  needed  will  fluctuate  accord- 
ing to  conditions.  There  is  no  difference  in  that  respect 
between  the  procedure  under  this  measure  and  that  pursued 
by  the  Departments,  which  from  year  to  year  estimate  what 
they  are  going  to  need  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Even  in  this  year  certain  crops  mature  at  a 
certain  time  and  others  later  on. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  the 
whole  amount  available  at  an>'  one  time  even  in  a  given  year. 

Mr.  SMITH.     Precisely. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  another  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  generally  a.sserted  that  the  amount  avail- 
able imder  the  Soil  Consen-ation  Act  was  $500,000,000,  sub- 
ject to  a  possible  contingent  additional  sum  of  $125,000,000, 
making  $625,000,000.  Is  that  practically  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  present  financial  situation? 

Mr.  S^^TH.     It  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  McNary] 
hais  asked  that  the  bill  be  read.  As  that  request  has  been 
made.  I  think  it  might  be  very  well,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  bill,  if  any  Senator  shall  desire  to  discuss  it  in 
general,  that  that  be  done,  and  then  that  the  Senate  take  a 
recess  until  tomorrow,  at  wliich  time  I  hope  the  report  on  the 
bill  will  be  ready.  I  tried  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  who  were  more  or  ie.'-.s  conversant  with  the  bill  to 
collaborate  and  have  the  report  ready  today,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  so.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
printers  did  not  get  the  bill  to  us  until  just  before  the  Senate 
convened.  If  it  is  agreeable,  I  hope  that,  at  the  conclu.sion 
of  the  reading  of  the  bill  and  such  spe^ech  or  speeches  as  it 
may  be  desired  to  make,  the  Senate  m.ay  take  a  rece.ss. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection.  I  my- 
self think  It  a  good  idea  to  have  the  bill  read.  I  am  sure 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  are  all  interested  in  hearing  it 
read,  and  we  can  then  all  hear  it  read  simultaneously  and  be 
saved  from  having  to  read  it  .separately  after  we  go  to  our 
offices,  with  the  probability  that  we  will  have  other  things  to 
divert  our  attention.  It  was  m.y  understanding,  however, 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Pope]  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed today  with  a  further  explanation  of  the  bill,  and  that 
probably  the  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  McGili.  I  would  also 
speak,  but.  at  least,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  was  ready  to  do 
so,  and  I  will  say  that  if  that  procedure  shall  be  carried  out, 
then,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  will  be  entirely  agreeable 
to  have  the  Senate  recess  until  tomorrow, 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
our  leader,  was  not  on  the  floor  at  the  time  that  question 
arose  a  few  moments  ago.  Not  only  do  I  prefer  but  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  prefers  to  speak  tomorrow  rather 
than  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  bill  be  read  for 
information  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  was  invoking  the  rule,  not 
making  the  request.  I  feel  the  Chair  has  put  it  in  perhaps 
a  more  p>olite  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  was  not  in  the  chair  when  the  request  was  made,  but 
was  informed  that  that  was  the  request. 

Is  there  ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  the  bill  be  read  for  information?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  SCHWET I  .FN^ACH.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 
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(bt   Under  adjustment  contracta 
contracting  farmers  (hereinafter 
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(c)  Tbe  first  adjustment  contracts 
with  respect  to  wheat  and  corn 
years  subsequent  to  1938  new 
pared  fbr  such  additional  periods, 
Secretary  shall  determine. 

(d)  The   adjustment    contracta 
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respect  to  any  farmer  for  any 

with  respect  to  each  farm.,  but 

and  corn.     Notwithstanding 

adjustment   contjacts 

the  Secretary  finds  that  at 

adjustment  contract^  are 

such  contracts  prior  to  June 

ihall  not  be  in  effect  for  any 

Secretary  finds  that,  prlcr  to 

51  percent  of  stich  fartiers 

such  year. 

adjustments  contracts  the 

and  protect  the  rightful 

and  sharecroppert. 

and  com  shall  be  dectned 

Jie  following  clrcumstancds : 

produced   and   consumed   an- 

75  percent  of   tbe    aggregate 

acreage  for  tbe  coounodity: 


wheat 
sul  section, 
unle  is 
w  som 


Itast 


Lanlownera. 
w  leat 


the  aggregate  normal  tie  Id 
such  commodity  ts  less  than 
such  aggregate  normal  yield 


Is  less  than  100  bushels,  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  com,  or  to 
wheat,  as  the  case  may  be.  does  not  exceed  such  respective  base 
acreage:  Provided,  hntcfver,  That  either  such  commodity  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  produced  for  market  if  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
aggregate  normal  yield  of  such  base  acreage  Is  marketed  and  if 
the  farmer  indicates  to  the  Secretary  his  desire  to  become  a 
cooperator 

SOIL    CONSEHVATION    ACT     PAT1CIWT9 

Set  4  Commencing  with  the  1938  agricultural -conservation 
program  and  thereafter  so  long  as  this  title  is  In  ftill  force  and 
effect  Sell  Cur-.-rf-rvation  Act  payments  shall.  If  the  farmer  is 
eligible  to  enter  into  an  adjustment  contract,  be  paid  to  him  cmly 
If  he  has  entered  Into  such  a  contract;  and.  In  lieu  of  the  pay- 
ments under  such  act  wiih  respect  to  wheat  and  corn  produced 
for  market.  ccH.)pt'ratQrs  shall  receive  the  parity  payments  under 
adjustment  conUacts:  Provided,  Tha*  If  for  any  year  the  eligible 
farmer  produces  no  wheat  or  com  for  market,  but  devotes  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  the  acreage  custcmarily  devoted  to  such  produc- 
tion of  wheat  or  com,  then  the  farmer  shall  not  be  denied  Soil 
Con.servatirn  Act  payments  for  such  year  by  reason  of  his  failure 
to  enter  into  an  adjustment  contract. 

SURPLUS    RESKRVE    LOANS 

Sec.  5.  lat  The  Surplus  Reserve  Loan  Corporation  established 
by  title  V^I  cf  this  act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Corporation) 
Is  directed  to  make  avallabl»*  surplu.s  ref>erve  loans  upon  wheat  or 
com  produced  for  market  at  the  loan  rates  prescribed  In  schedule 
A  ofirthls  title,  based  on  the  parity  prl^e.  and  the  relationship  of 
the  total  supply  to  the  normal  supply,  as  proclaimed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year  S'lrh  loan.s  shall  be  made  only  to 
cooperators  and  on  thp  security  sol*  iy  of  stocks  of  the  commodity 
insured  and  stored  under  seal:  Promded.  That  whenever  a  national 
marke*-iug  quota  is  in  effect  for  the  current  crop  of  the  commodity, 
th  n  the  Corporation  is  directed  to  m.ike  such  loan^  available  to 
any  noncooperator  tm  his  sto<:-'r:  of  surh  crop  of  the  corrunodlty  In 
excess  of  his  farm-n.aLrketine;  quota  established  for  the  commodity: 
but  the  loan  rates  shall  be  To  pcrcen'  jf  the  luan  rates  prescribed 
tn  schedule  A.  The  u-rm-s  airl  conditions  of  such  loans  shall  be 
such  ?lsi  the  Corporation  detonmncs  most  »^JT<^ctlv«>ly  will  carry  out 
with  rp'irct  to  rh'^    'r-vn^.m  'rj'fv  the   declrnred   p<">licv  of  th'.s  act. 

fb)  The  Oorpcratlcn  Is  directed  to  make  available  loans  en 
cotton  and  may  make  loans  available  en  rice,  tobacco,  and  all 
othT  ac^irultu'-a'  cimmodltlcs  other  than  wheat,  corn,  or  cotton 
Leans  made  pu'-simnt  to  this  FUb«ertlon  ^hlll  be  made  on  the 
security  solely  or  stocits  of  the  cimm  drv  m.^ured  and  stored 
under  seal.  The  amo'int.  t^rms,  and  conditions  of  such  loana 
=  h.ill  be  ft.xrd  br  *;■.:;  C  :;■). -ration,  taking  into  account  the  main- 
tenance of  foreicn  ouUeto  for  the  cccnra<  dity  and  the  effect  of 
prospective  production  of  the  commodity  on  the  value  of  the 
itock  of  the  comm  dity  fceid  or  to  be  acquired  as  security  for  tha 
loan. 

(c)  For  the  purpose?  of  this  act  any  afrncultural  commodity 
shall  be  d'^eniec!  to  be  stored  by  the  farmrr  under  seal  only  If 
stored  in  t^uch  war ehou.  es  or  other  suira(»e  facilities,  whether 
on  or  off  the  farm,  a£  conform  to  reqiiir-'ments  of  such  rcgula- 
tlf  ns  as  the  Sxretary  sh.iU  prescribe  in  order  mere  effectively  to 
administer   tins   act 

Id  I  Notwitiiatandini:  any  other  provision  of  this  section.  If  the 
farmers  producing  o  'ton.  wheat,  com.  tofc.icco.  or  rice  Indicate 
by  v-'e  m  the  refer- ndum  curriec!  nit  pur  uant  to  the  provisions 
of  thi.s  act  that  niark:L-in<;  quot-vs  with  respect  to  such  com- 
modity are  opposed  by  rnr-re  'han  rine-third  of  such  farmer.-;, 
loan--  -hall  not  be  avail  tble  thf  re;i.frT  wi'h  r.-spect  to  the  commod- 
ity during  the  periixi  from  the  date  on  which  the  results  of  the 
referendum  are  prcxrlauTitd  by  the  Secretary  until  the  beginning 
cf  the  second  succeeding  markevrg  year 

PARrrr  p.^TMrNTS  ros  cctt^'s.  wnr.^T  .\nd  corn 
Sec  6  fn)  Promptly  fcllowlnj;  th"  close  of  each  marketing 
year  for  cotton,  wheat,  or  corn  the  Secretary  shall  make  parity 
payments  to  farmers  enpaced  in  the  prrductlori  of  such  commodity 
for  market  during  such  marketing  year,  provided  in  case  of 
wheat  and  c-m,  the  farmer  i.s  a  c=x-pcrator  Such  p.iyments  shall 
be  ccmputed  at  the  parUy-psrment  rates  prescribed  In  schedule 
A  of  this  title  ba.'.ed  on  the  party  price  and  the  relationship  of 
the  tctal  supply  t<D  the  normal  supply,  as  proclaimed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year  just  closed.  Such  payments.  In 
ca?«  of  when:  and  com.  =;l:all  be  paid  on  the  aggregate  nrr'mal 
yield  of  his  soil -depleting  base  acreage  for  the  commodity  (planted 
to  the  commodity  during  the  markcung  year  Just  closed.  If 
the  acreage  actually  devoted  by  th-^  cooperator  to  the  production 
c*  the  Cfimmodi'y  during  the  marketing  year  i.s  more  than  90  per- 
cent, but  not  more  than  100  percent,  of  the  acreage  permitted 
to  be  so  planted,  then  the  cooperator  shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  devoted  100  percent  of  the  permitted  acreage 
to  the  production  of  the  ccmniod.ty  Such  payments,  in  caee  of 
cotter.,  shall  be  made  upon  the  quantltv  of  cotton  produced  on 
each   farm  under   the   nati.  nal   marketing   quota   for  cotton. 

(bi  Notwitlistandmg  tht  prrvistons  of  subsection  (a),  the  parity 
F>ayment  ahull  be  ccmputed  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  current  averi%-e  farm  price  fur  the  conamodlty  during 
the  marketm?  year  'u^t  clof^'^d  and  the  maximum  Income  rate 
therefor  unJer  schedule  A  of  this  title  If  the  difference  between 
such  curren*  avera«;e  farm  price  and  the  ma.ximum  income  rate  Is 
less  than  the  applicable  parity  payment  rate. 

(ci  Notwith^'^tanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section, 
parity  paymcai*  for  cotton,   wheat,   or  com   with   respect   to   tbe 
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marketing  year  ending  In  19:^8  fhall  be  computed  at  the  rates 
^eretofore  announced  by  the  Secretary  under  the  1938  agricultural 

cnn-<rvation  program  m  connectir/n  with  farm  goals  for  cotton, 
vkh.cMt,  and  corn  re^^pectively.  in  ca.se  such  rritts  are  greaUT  than 
the  rates  hereinbefore  In  this  .section  provided 

(di  Th.e  first  parity  pavment.s  made  under  this  act  with  respect 
to  cotton,  wheat,  or  coin  shall  be  tliosc  made  lollowmg  the  cloi>e 
of  the  marketing  year  therefor  ending  during  1938 

C(ir:sv.\ir;R   s.^feguards 

Sec  7.  Whenever  the  current  averaijre  farm  price  for  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  tobacccr  or  rice,  a.s  proclaimed  monthly  by  the  Sec- 
retary hereunder  exceeds  the  parity  price  so  proclaimed  for  the 
commodity,  the  Secretary  sliall.  to  the  exient  nece.ssary  to  stabilize 
at  parity  such  current  average  farm  price  for  the  commodity — • 

1,  Call  surplus  reserve  loans  secured  by  the  commodity: 

2  Release  .stocks  of  the  commodity  stored  under  seal  pursuant 
to  section  9   (c  I ; 

3  Release  stocks  of  the  com.mndity  hold  under  marketing-quota 
restrictions: 

4.  Dispose  of  ."^tocks  of  the  commodity  acquired  by  tho  Corpora- 
tion in  connection  with  surplus  reserve  loans  Stocks  of  the  com- 
modity acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  connection  with  surplus 
reserve  loans  shall,  if  such  current  average  farm  price  does  not 
exceed  such  parity  price,  be  disposed  cf  only  for  human  relief. 
export,  or  surplus-reserve  purposes. 

BASE    ACREAGES    FOR    WHEAT    AND    CORN 

Sec  8  (a)  There  shall  be  established  for  each  farm  of  any 
farmer  (whether  or  not  a  cooperator)  producing  wheat  or  corn. 
a  soil-depleting  base  acreage  and  a  normal  yield  per  acre  for  each 
such  commodity. 

lb)  The  national  soil -depleting  base  acreage  for  suih  com- 
modities shall  be  as  follows: 

Wheat,   67  400  000   acres; 

Corn.    102.500,000   acres. 

(C)  The  national  soil-depleting  base  acreage  for  wheat  and  corn 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  and 
among  the  counties  or  other  administrative  areas  therein  deenicd 
the  most  effective  In  the  region  for  the  purposes  of  the  adminis- 
tra'ion  of  this  act.  Such  allotment  among  the  several  States 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  th?  prodviction  of 
the  conimodlty  during  the  preceding  10  years  (plus  m  the  appli- 
cable years  the  net  acres  diverted  from  such  production  under 
the  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs),  with 
adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  lor  trends  in 
acreage  during  this  period  The  State  soil-depleting  base  acreage 
with  respect  to  any  commodity  shall  be  allotted  among  sucli  ad- 
ministrative areas  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity  during  the  preceding  10  years  (plus  m 
applicable  years  the  net  acreiige  diverted  from  sucli  production 
under  the  agricultural  adjustment  and  con.st^rvation  programs) 
with  adjustment.s  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  'rends  m 
acreatte  during  this  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  changes  in 
soil-conservation  practices:  Proxided.  That  any  downward  adjust- 
ment on  account  of  changes  in  soil-con.servatlon  practices  shall 
not  exceed  2  percent  of  the  total  acreage  allotment  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  to  such  administrative  area. 

(di  Each  such  local  allotment,  after  deducting  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  commodity  on  farms  on  which  the  coniraodity  is  not 
produced  for  market  shall  be  allotted,  through  the  State,  county. 
and  local  committees  of  farmers  hereinafter  provided,  among  the 
farms  within  the  local  administrative  area  on  which  the  comnnid- 
ity  is  produced  for  market.  Such  farm  allotments  shall  be  i  qvuta- 
blv  adjusted  among  such  farms  according  to  the  tillable  acreage, 
type  of  soil,  topography,   and  production  facilities 

EVER-NORMAL    GRANARY    AND    ACREAGE    DIVERSION    FOR    WHEAT    AND    CORN 

Sec.  9  (a)  Whenever  the  total  supply  of  wheat  or  corn  as  of  the 
bcg'nnlng  of  the  marketing  year  h.as  been  finally  ascertained  and 
prociaimed  by  the  Secretary,  he  shall  thereupon,  after  hearing  as 
provided  hereinafter,  establish  and  proclaim  the  following: 

First,  the  ever-normal  granary  for  such  commodity  durinc  such 
marketing  year,  but  no  ever-normal  granary  shall  be  cstablL'-hed 
or  pr'.-^la;med  for  wheat  or  corn  for  any  marketing  year  If  the 
Secretary  has  rea.s-^n  to  believe  that  during  the  first  3  months  of 
such  marketing  year  the  current  average  farm  price  for  the  com- 
modity  shall   bo   more   than   the   parity  price   therefor 

Second,  the  percentage,  if  any.  of  the  soil-depleting  base  acreage 
for  the  comm<xiity  to  be  diverted  from  the  production  thereof 
during  such  marketing  year  in  order  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy,  but  In  no  event  shall  such  percentage  be  so  great  that, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  for  the  commodity, 
the  total  .~upp!y  of  the  commodity  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  i^  likelv  to  be  less  than  the  normal  supply  thereof 

(b(  -Adjustment  contracts  shall  require  cooperators  engaged  in 
the  production  of  wheat  or  corn  for  market  to  divert  from  the 
production  of  the  commodity  during  any  marketing  year  the  per- 
centage of  the  soil-depleting  base  acreage  for  the  commodity  pro- 
claimed by  the  Secretary  under  this  seciion.  Such  contracts  shall 
further  provide  that  such  cooperator  shall  engage  in  such  soil- 
maintenance  .loll-bullding.  and  dairy  practices  with  respect  to 
his  .soil -depleting  base  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of 
the  commodity,   as  shall   b«>  provided   In   his  adjustment  contract. 

(c)  Adjustment  contracts  shall  require  a  cooperator  engaged  In 
the  production  of  wheat  or  corn  for  market  to  store  under  seal  his 
stock  of  the  current  crop  thereof  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the   normal   yield  of  20  percent  of   his  farms  soil-depletmg  base 


acreage  for  .'uch  commodity  if  tbe  Secretary  at  nnv  time  f1:ir:ri: 
the  marketing  year  for  su<  h  rnni  mj  withir.  HO  davi-  j-rnr  ttiereto. 
determini's  that  sw  h  sioiutie  >  n' i  (•s.-iir\  lo  order  ".c  oiirr\  out 
during  sucli  murketiOK  yeai  the  (lco,iiri  d  [xi.  :<  v  of  t!i..^  a'  t  w  'h 
respect  to  the  commoditv,  hut  s\xr\\  htorat:.'  '-h.ili  not  be  ncj  orod  .f 
the  Secretary  has  riai-rn  id  tieliovc  tliai  during  the  «  iiMniu:  3 
munth.s  the  current  a'-ttaLK  lurm  prirn  \ox  the  commorlit)  will  Oe 
more  than  the  parity  jirict  thorefi  r.  Such  storage  sl:h.:  !>»•  f'jr  the 
period  of  the  marketme  year  it  sut  h  shortir  period  a'-  ili;  .■>•■  re- 
tary  shall  prescribe.  Cooperators  oa;;  be  entitled  to  i)!:o.i:r.  from 
the  Surplus  Reserve  Luan  C'oiporathii  surplus  irMior  ,v,i),>  iu 
re.spect  to  stocks  sloieu  as  required  by  the  Seoreiary  unuor  this 
iubsection. 

(C)  If  any  cooj^eratcr  during  any  marketing  year  product^  cirn 
or  wheal  on  acreage  m  excess  cf  his  soil-uepU-ting  bas"  ai  reatK' 
lor  such  commodity  or  fails  to  divert  from  th.e  proKluotmi.  ni  .luy 
such  commodity  the  percentage  of  his  soii-dtpleting  ba.-e  a-,  n  age 
tlierefcr  recjuired  pursuant  Xv  this  secilun.  then  for  sucii  market- 
ing year  such  ctx^perator  fhall  be  decuied  a  nonc<-K)!>erHtor  and 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  surplus  reserve  loans  or  parity  payments 
with  respect  to  his  production  of  the  commodity  for  such  market- 
ing year  In  determin.ng  wlicther  or  not  any  cooiperutur  during 
any  marketlt^.g  year  produces  wheat  or  corn  on  acreage  m  excess  of 
his  soil-depleting  ba.^e  acreage  for  such  com.mochty  or  falls  to 
divert  from  the  production  i.if  any  su-  h  comnK>dity  the  prc^onbfd 
percentage  of  his  s  Ml-depletmg  base  acreage  therefo-r.  vklieat  and 
corn  shall   be  considered   as  one  a;^rlcultu-al   commodity, 

ScHEi;'i'LE     A — Surplus     reserve     Iccn.     ixntij-payrru'rit,     masirnum 

nicomc  rate 


L<Hiti,  pur:!  y  p'lynicr;'.  nn^l  tnnxi- 
nnini  iiii>uth»  mips  htp  I  tie  rillnu-. 
inK  iKTit>iii;if.«  'if  ilie  i>ariiy  i>rioe 
81  I  he  hnjiinuing  of  tbe  markeliog 
year 


If  the  total  supply  at  tiif  if^iiun.nf  of  the 
n.Brketinc  year,  in  terms  of  a  peroeiiuge 
of  the  normal  supply,  is  as  follows: 


Up  to  100 

101)  up  to  101. 
101  ui'  10  102. 
1(>2  uji  to  103. 
ia3  up  to  104. 
!(M  up  to  105. 
10.5  up  to  lOB. 
lOr.  up  to  107, 

107  up  lo  108 

108  up  to  loy 

100  up  U>  1 10 
llOui)  to  111, 

111  up  to  112 

112  up  to  11.3 
11.3  up  to  114 
1  u  or  uiore. . 
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•  If  the  parity-paymont  rate  is  proater  than  the  difTercnee  N't  ween  the  cum-iit 
averacp  fann  price  and  ti)e  maximum  inoom*'  rate,  then  tin;  parity  payment  is  t»>ra- 
puled  at  a  rate  eijual  lo  such  ditfereuc*      (See  8»c.  6.) 

Title  II— M.arketing  Quotas  for  Wheat  and  Corn 

Lr.GISLATI\'E  riNDTNG 

Section  20    The  Ccngre.ss  licrcwith  finds  as  follows: 

The  production  and  marketing  of  wheat  and  corn  constitutes 
one  cf  the  great  bas'c  industries  cf  the  United  States  with  ramify- 
ing activities  which  direttly  afTect  interstate  or  furei^'n  commerce 
at  every  point,  and  stable  condition.s  therein  are  neoes.sary  to  the 
general   welfare. 

Recurring  surpluses  and  shortages  of  stipplles  of  wheat  and  corn 
on  the  Nation-wide  market  are  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  Surpluses  of  such  supplies  de.'trcy  the  income  of 
farm^ers.  their  purc!ia.sing  power  for  industrial  products,  and  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  a.ssets  supporting  the  national  credit 
structure.  Shortages  of  such  supplies  result  in  excessive  prices 
to  consumers  and  lo.ss  of  markets  by  farmers. 

In  the  absence  of  effective  legislation,  surpluses  of  wheat  and 
corn   will   accumulate   and   shortages  of   supplies   will  occur 

The  general  welfare  requires  that  such  recurring  surpluses  and 
shortages  be  minimized,  that  supplies  of  wheat  and  corn  adequate 
to  meet  domestic  consumption  and  export  requirements  in  years 
of  drought,  flood,  and  other  adverse  conditions  as  well  as  In  years 
of  plenty  be  maintained,  and  that  the  soil  resources  of  the  Nation 
be  not  wasted  In  the  prixiuetion  of   excessive  supplies 

The  conditions  affecting  the  production  and  marketing  of  wheat 
and  corn  are  such  that,  without  Federal  assistance,  farmers,  indi- 
vidually or  in  cooperation,  cannot  effectively  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  surpluses  and  shortages,  maintain  their  incomes  in  a  fair 
balance  with  the  incomes  of  individuals  other  than  farmers  maiii- 
tain  normal  supplies  of  wheat  and  corn,  or  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  thereof. 
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Thf  markrttnf  of  abnormally  exce?*'. 
malertally   affects   'he   vol'.'.nie   of   sue 
and    for»h:n    commerce     disrupt*    the 
cotnmoditiCi  therein,  n-dvjces  the  pr 
eonaequenl    injury    to  and   df;'rijctlor 
dl'jparity    between    prlcrs    of    i>ticuUu 
trial  prxlucts  in  lnt«Tstate  and  forel^T 
dltr.in'r.lon  of  the  voluniP  of  sn:h 
and  otherwlM-  acutely  and  directly 
lnt<»rstav   and   foreign   commprr- 

The  pr'TV'.slrns  of  thL*  art  r**lAtinc  tr 
th*  provision*  of  this  title    are 
cumr.s,'  f-urpl'.i.'^rs  and  <;h    r'..^.;  •*  of  the 
which  such  provisions  are  made  appl 
tural    commodities,    the   marketmsz    of 
plU5ie«  ar>d  shortaRps  of  the  rommod! 
prcAdly    applicable:    to   provide   for 
reserve  supplies  and  further  the  ord 
modltten:   and  to  maintain  a  fur 
farmers  and  the  Incomes  of  Indiv.du^s 
provl«|ons    of    thbi    title   are    n(>crssar' 
cnl«rly  flow  of  such   commodities  Lc 
merce  under  such  conditions. 

ESTABLISHMrNT    Ol ' 

a«c.  21.  (a)  Whenever  on  the  thlrUe|h 
of  the  marketing  year  for  wheat  or 
to  believe  that  the  total  supply  thereo; 
marketing  year,  will  exceed  the 
than  the  following   percentafre:    WheA 
cant — then  the  Sacratary  shall  wlthlr 
a  convenient  place  within  the  prlnc 
conunodity  Is  produced,  public  hearl 
taming  the  facta  with  reapect  to  the  tdtal 

(b)    If  the  Secretary  determines  oi 
that   the  total  supply  fear  the  commcidl 
supply  therefor  by  more  than  the 
shall  proclaim  Uie  amount  of  such  tot^l 
on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  date  of 
marketing   quota  shall   be  in  effect 
coounodity;  but  no  such  proclamatio 
to  the  current  crop  of  any  commodi 
to  believe  that  dtiring  the  first  3  months 
•ucii  crop  of  the  commodity   the 
the  conunodity  will  be  more  tha 
Secretary  shall   detennlne   and   s 
amount  at  the  national  marketing 
In  terms  of  the  quantity  which  may 
a  percentage  of  the  soil-depleting  ba^ 
amount  of  the  national  marketing 
be  so  fljced  as  to  malie  available  durli^ 
a  normal  supply  of  the  commodity 
leas  than  the  normal  supply  for  tbf 
ducting    first,  the  carry-over  avallabi ' 
the  quantity   not  produced   for   market 
aball  it  In  any  case  be  greater  than 
level  similarly  adjusted. 

(C)  Between  the  date  of  the 
fled  In  subsection  ibi    (which  shall 
to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  y 
the  national  marketing  quota,  the 
erendum    of    farmers    producing    the 
subject  to  such  farm  marketing  quotfs 
farmers  are  opposed  to  such  quotas 
crop  of   the  commodity.     If   more   t 
voting  In  the  referendum  oppose  su 
the  Secretary  aHall  by  proclamation 
national  marketing  quota  with 
commodity  and  shall  further  proclai|n 
■hall  not  be  available  thereafter 
duxing  the  period  from  the  date  of 
beginning  of  the  second  succeeding 

(d)  If  the  total  supply  as 
45  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
that  specified   in   the   proclamation 
under  subaectlon  (b).  then  the  natlobiU 
In  the  proclamatioc  under  subeectlc^ 
cordtngly. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
lo^  commlttecB  of  farmers  herelnafl^ 
ins  quotas  which  shall  fix  the  quanjtity 
may  be  marketed  from  the  farm. 
aball  be  eatabllshed  for  each  farm 
or  not  a  ooopcrator)   to  engaged  in 
ia«rket.    Ttie  marketing  quota  for 
at  tbm  current  crop  of  the  commodity 
Um  nonnal  yMd  of  the  farm  acreagti 
c«ia  (tf  the  pereentafe.  as  proclaimed 
fann's  aoAl-depleitDS  base  acr^ige  for 
the  marketing  quota  for  any  farm 
at  half  of  the  aoU-depletlng  base 

(t)  U  by  raaaon  of  drought,  war. 
the  Sectvtary  haa  reason  to  believe 
quota  for  any  commnrttty  should  be 
■hall  prodatm  that  tact  and.  after 
pabUo  haarlng  to  tDtaraated  partial 
to  maet  such  emergexicy.  Increase 
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any  producing  area.     N  :   mr.rketlng  quota  f'^r  any  farm  shall  be 
reduced  by  reason  of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  subsection. 

EXCI:SS-M\RKETING    PEMALTY 

Se'-  23  a  '  It  shall  be  an  urxfair  aiarrlcultural  practice  for  any 
farmer  i  whether  or  n  t  a  cooperatori  to  market  wheat  or  corn  In 
excess  of  hiS  farm  marketing  quota  estiibll£>hed  for  the  commodity 
unlesii  prior  to  such  markftint;  (1)  the  S€'cretary  shall  have  under 
section  14  released  such  conau^jdity  fn.un  niAri^et.ng  c|uota  restric- 
tions; or  (2  I  m  case  of  com  the  farmer  shall  liave  absorbed  such 
exce-v  marketing  through  diverting  from  the  production  of  such 
commcdity  an  acreage  the  aggregate  normiil  yield  of  which  equals 
cr  excee-is  the  amount  of  such  exce.^s  marketing. 

(bi  It  shuJI  be  a  violation  of  law  fcr  any  larmer  to  engage  In 
any  unfair  a^lcultural  practice  that  affects  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  fcr  each  such  violation  the  farmer  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  an  exceis-marketlng  penalty  at  the  folliwina;  rate:  50  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  as  proclaimed  e^t  the  beg.nning  of  the 
marketirtT  year  by  the  Secretary  under  this  act  and  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  violation.  Such  penalties  shall  accrue  to  tha 
United  States  and  shall  be  payable  to  and  collected  by  the  Sec- 
retary 

(ci  Whenever  after  ii.vesilgation  the  Sc^rp'ary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  f.irmer  has  engaged  m  ai;y  unfair  agricultural 
practice  thi'.t  !it'rcts  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  so  certifies 
to  the  appr  ;jri.ite  district  attorney  of  t^>>  United  States.  U  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  Institute  a  civil  action  In  the  name  of  tho 
United  States  for  the  recovery  of  the  pfnaJty  payable  with  respect 
to  the  violation 

(di  Any  person  engaged  In  the  business  of  purchasing  wheat  or 
corn  from  farmers  or  of  processing  such  commodities  for  farmers 
shall  from  time  to  tinie  ..r.  request  of  the  Secretary,  report  to  the 
Secretary  such  data  and  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  finds 
to  tie  neces.'^ary  to  enaijle  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thl  > 
section.  Such  data  shall  be  reported  and  such  records  F.hall  be 
kept  In  accordance  with  forma  which  the  Secrc  tary  shall  prescribe. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any  report  made 
or  record  kept,  or  of  obtaininB  data  required  to  be  furnished  in  any 
report  but  not  so  furnished,  the  Secretary  is  ht>reby  authorlzetl  to 
examine  such  book.5,  papers  records,  accounts  correspondence, 
contracts,  documents,  and  memoranda  as  are  rrlevant  nnd  are 
wlthm  the  control  of  the  person  Anv  person  failing  to  make  any 
report  or  keep  any  record."*  as  rt'ouired  by  this  subs*^:tlon  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsdeniear.  ir  and  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
subject  to  a  ftne  of  not  morp  than  II  ooo 

(e<  Farmers  eni^aeed  In  the  pnxluction  of  wheat  or  com  shall 
furnish  such  proof  of  their  acrt-acre  vlo'd.  storaee,  and  marketing 
of  the  commod.ty  m  the  form  of  recoffls  marketing  card.'^,  reports, 
storage  under  seal  or  ntherwls'^  a.";  may  be  neces.'^ary  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section  ar.d  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Any  farmer  faillns;  to  fumi.sh  such  proofs  In  the  manner 
and  wlthm  the  time  provided  .shall  be  euilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  convlctioi.  thereof  be  subj^^ct  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100. 

(fl  All  data  reported  to  or  arqulrfd  by  the  P^cn^tarv  purs\iant 
to  Fubsections  idi  and  (ei  shall  be  kept  confidential  by  all  ofTirers 
and  employees  of  th»»  Department  ai,d  only  such  data  so  reported 
or  acquired  as  the  Secrerar^»-  deems  relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by 
them,  and  then  only  m  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing  involving 
the  administration  of  this  act 

Tmj;  in  M.^RKrriNG  Qrc>T«s  for  Cotton 
Section  30  The  Cor.gr-'ss  herewith  find.'*  as  fellows: 
fa)  The  marketing  of  cotton  const'tutes  one  of  the  great  basic 
lndui='nes  of  the  Unl'ed  Statei  Witli  ranufymg  activities  which 
dlr-^rtly  afffX-t  Interstate  or  foreign  cornmerre  at  every  point,  and 
stable  ccnciitlons  therein  are  necrs-^.ary  to  'he  general  welfare. 
Cotton  produced  for  market  is  sscid  on  a  Naticn-wide  market  and 
practically  ail  of  It  and  its  p--or!vict<;  move  almn.st  wholly  in  Inter- 
state cr  foreign  ccrr-^.merre  fmm  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer The  manuf.ic^urtd  products  of  cotton  are  u.^ed  for  neces- 
sary clothins:  by  nea;  ly  every  person  In  th^  United  Sta'es.  The 
farmers  producing  such  commodity  are  subject  iii  their  operafons 
to  uncontrollable  natural  cau.ses  are  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  are  not  so  situated  as  to  !->e  able  to  or^arlze 
eftectlvely.  ais  can  labor  and  Indvustry  for  Joint  econcmic  action: 
and  in  manv  cases  such  f.irmers  carry  on  their  farming  opera- 
tions on  borrowed  money  or  lea^d  lands  For  these  reri.<!ons, 
among  others,  the  farmers  are  unable  withotit  Federal  inu-rven- 
tion  to  control  effectively  the  orrie'-ly  marketing  cf  such  com- 
modity, with  the  result  that  ahrormally  ex''esc.ve  supplies  thereof 
are  produced  and  dumped  tncUstrlnur.a'ely  r  u  the  Nation-wide 
and  foreign  markets. 

(b)  The  disorderly  markftln?  of  excessive  "supplies  affects,  bur- 
dens, and  obstructs  Interstate  or  fore't^n  commerce  by  ( 1 )  materi- 
ally affecting  the  volume  of  such  commodity  marketed  therein.  (2) 
disrupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity  therein.  (3) 
reducing  the  prices  for  such  rommo<:!t*v  wUh  consequent  injury 
and  destruction  of  such  commerce  m  such  commodity.  (4)  deplet- 
ing the  soil  resources  of  the  United  Stat.^  and  (5)  causing  a  dis- 
parity between  the  prices  for  such  commodity  In  such  commerce 
and  mdustrlal  products  therein,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of 
the  TOhime  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  industrial  products. 

(c)  Whenever  an  excessive  supply  of  cotton  exists,  the  marketing 
Of  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof  directly  and  substan- 
tially affects  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  such  comxnodity  and 
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its  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  be- 
comes necessary  and  appropriate  in  order  to  promote,  foster,  and 
maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  supply  in  such  commerce. 

(di  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  and  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  annual  production  of  an  ample 
supply  of  cotton  of  suitable  grade  and  staple  to  supply  all  domestic 
and  foreign  consumption  of  such  cotton  and  In  addition  thereto 
to  maintain  at  all  times  a  large  enough  surplus  to  meet  all  offers 
from  all  sources  to  buy  American  cotton  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices,  and  never  In  excess  of  the  world-market  price  for  cotton 
of  sim.ilar  quality. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  is  a  reasonable  carrj'-over  at  the  end  of  each  market- 
In^:  year  Tliat  amount  of  cotton  carried  over,  based  upon  many 
years  of  experience,  is  held  to  be  an  adequate  ever-normal  ware- 
hou.se  supply  for  the  protection  of  Interstate  commerce  and  of 
consumers  of  American  cotton,  domestic  and  foreign,  against 
drought,  excessive  rainfall,  Insects,  war.  or  other  national  emcr- 
gen'-y 

Sfc  31  (a)  Prior  to  the  15th  day  of  November  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  shall  find  the  probable  carry-over  of  cotton  as  of  the 
beeinning  of  the  approaching  marketing  year  and  shall  also  find 
the  probable  domestic  consumption  of  American  cotton,  and  also 
the  probable  exports  of  American  cotton  during  such  marketing 
year. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  determine  and  specify  the  national 
marketlnc;  quota  of  cotton  that  may  be  marketed  In  Interstate 
01    foreign  commerce  during  the  succeeding   marketing  year. 

Tlie  Secretary  shall  Immediately  after  making  the  aforesaid 
findings  proclaim  that  beginning  on  the  first  of  the  marketing 
year  next  following  and  continuing  throughout  such  year,  a  na- 
tional marketing  quota  shall  be  In  effect  for  the  crop  harvested 
during  such  marketing  year:  Prcn-ided.  hon-^ver.  That  within  30 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  act  and  thereafter  not  later  than 
December  15  of  1938  and  of  each  subsequent  year  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  the  farmers  who  would  be  subject 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  cotton  to  determine  whether 
such  farmers  are  m  favcr  of  or  opposed  to  such  quota.  If  more 
than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  In  the  referendum  oppose 
such  quota,  the  Secretary  shall,  withm  15  days  after  the  first  ref- 
erendum under  this  section  and  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing January  in  case  of  any  subsequent  referendums,  announce 
th.e  result  of  the  referendum  and  such  quota  shall  not  become 
effective 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  specify  In  such  proclamation 
the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  cotton  in  terms 
of  tlie  quantity  (the  number  of  standard  bales  of  500  pounds 
weight*  which  may  be  marketed  during  such  m^arketlng  year: 
Provided.  }ioucvcr.  Tliat  such  number  of  bales  shall  not  be  less 
than  70  percent  of  the  averace  annual  number  of  bales  produced 
during  the  10-year  period  ended  Deceniber   1932. 

lb)  The  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  amont;  the  se\eral  States  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion 
that  the  normal  production  of  cotton  for  such  State  is  of  the 
national  miarketmEj  quota,  with  adjustments  fcr  trends  in  acreage 
during  this  period 

(c)  Tlie  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  allotted  to  each 
State  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several 
counties  cr  subdivisions  thereof  in  such  Stale  upon  the  following 
basis : 

(1)  The  proportion  that  the  land  devoted  to  tilled  lands  on 
cotton  farms  m  the  county  is  of  the  land  devoted  to  tilled  lands 
on  all  cotton  farms  in  the  State. 

(2)  The  proportion  that  the  normal  production  of  cotton  for 
the  county  is  of  the  State  marketing  quota. 

(3)  The  number  of  families  composed  of  two  or  more  persons 
actually  residing  annually  on  and  actually  engaged  in  tlie  produc- 
tion or  growing  cf  cotton,  together  with  other  farm  crops  on  the 
tilled  lands  of  the  county. 

id  I  Apportionment  of  the  quota  for  any  county  or  subdivision 
thereof  shall  be  made  by  distributing  among  the  farms  therein 
that  acreage  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  of  cotton  in 
such  county  or  subdivision  thereof,  would  produce  the  amount  of 
the  county  quota.  Such  acreage  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
farms  producing  cotton  in  the  county  or  subdivision  thereof  as 
follows : 

1 1 )  By  allocating  5  acres  to  each  such  farm  for  each  family 
engaged  thereon  as  owner,  share  tenant,  tenant  renter,  or  share- 
cropper In  the  production  of  cotton  on  such  farm:  Proruled.  hmc- 
et>er,  That  the  number  of  acres  allotted  for  any  family  cultivating 
less  than  5  acres  during  either  of  the  two  preceding  seasons  shall 
be  the  larger  of  the  number  of  acres  that  was  cultivated  In  either 
of  such  season,  such  production  to  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

I  2)  At  least  95  percent  of  any  acreage  remaining  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  farms  in  the  county  In  the  same  proportion  that  the 
lands  tilled  on  each  farm  in  the  preceding  year  bears  to  the  total 
tilled  lands  in  the  county  in  such  year. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  such  acreage  may  be  distributed  equitably 
amone  the  farms  in  the  county,  taking  into  consideration  good  soil 
management,  type  of  soil,  topopraphy.  production  facilities,  the 
avera>je  acreage  of  cotton  grown  on  the  farm  during  the  preceding 
3  years  (taking  Into  account  in  the  applicable  years  the  acreage 
diverted  f r^m  .-.uch  production  t>ecause  of  agricultural  adju.^lment 
and  conservation  programs),  and  the  acreage  of  food  and  feed  crops 


needed  for  home  consumption  on  the  farm  In  dlstribu'inc  tl.e 
acreage  allotment  under  this  subsection  (3)  due  allowance  under 
instructions  Issued  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  m^de  for  sciurces  of 
cash  farm  income  other  than  that' derived  from  cotton. 

(e)  If  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced  on  the  fixed  number  of 
acres  exceeds  the  quantity  specified,  as  hereinabove  provided,  the 
quantity  so  produced  shall  prevail  as  the  national  markfting  quota 
and  all  of  It  may  be  marketed  in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

(f)  Not  in  excess  of  3  percent  of  the  national  marketir.p  quota 
apportioned  to  any  State  may  be  allotted  and  apportioned  to  farms 
and  areas  currently  producing  cotton  for  the  first  time  during  the 
last  10  years,  Surh  apportionments  shall  be  made  under  regula- 
tions to  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 

Sl-c  32  la)  Whenever,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  to  interested  parties,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  national  marketing  quota  then  in  effect  does  not  make  avail- 
able a  tormal  supply  of  cotton,  the  Secretary  shall  increase  such 
national  marketins:  quota  so  as  to  make  a\allable  during  tlie 
marketing  year  a  normal  supply. 

(bi  If,  by  reason  of  drought,  war,  or  other  national  emergency. 
or  incret^se  In  exports,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
national  marketlne  quota  should  be  Increased  or  suspended,  then 
the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  that  fact  and,  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  to  lliterested  parties,  shall  to  the 
extent  neces.sary  to  meet  such  emergency  increase  the  farm  mar- 
keting quotas  within  any  production  area  or  suspend  marketing 
quotas  No  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  farm  shall  be  reduced 
after  an  Increase  pursuant  to  this  subsectlcn. 

Sec.  33,  la)  The  willful  marketing  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  any  cotton  produced  on  a  farm  for  which  a  quota  has 
been  established  m  excess  of  the  quantity  produced  on  such  acreage 
is  hereby  prohibited.  Ginning  such  cotton  and  selling  it  creates 
a  prima  facie  presumption  that  such  cotton  wa-s  marketed  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  in  violation  of  this  title. 

(bi  Any  person  knowingly  purchasing  or  selling  cotton  mar- 
keted in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  sliall  pay  a  penalty  of  75 
percent  of  the  purcha.se  price  of  the  cotton.  Such  penalty  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States. 

(cl  Persons  who  knowingly  sell  cotton  crown  on  acreage  not 
Included  in  an  acreage  allotment  shall  not  be  eligible  for  any  pay- 
ments under  the  Soil  Con.servatlon  and  Dom.estic  Allotment  Act  nor 
under  this  title 

All  persons  applying  for  i^ny  payment  of  money  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  as  amended  or  under 
this  title  shall  file  with  the  application  a  statement  verified  by 
affidavit  that  the  applicant  had  not  knowinplv  sold  any  cotton 
during  the  current  year  produced  on  any  land  other  than  the 
acreage  allotted  to  the  applicant,  and  that  he  will  not  during  such 
crop  year  sell  any  cotton  produced  on  acreage  other  than  that 
allotted  to  the  applicant  Any  persrr.  who  knowlncly  .swears  falsely 
to  the  farts  above  stated  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  the  Identification 
of  cotton  produced  on  the  allotted  acreage  in  such  way  as  to  afford 
aid  In  discovering  and  identifying  cotton  sold  or  cfTered  for  sale 
which  was  not  produced  on  acreage  included  in  any  farm,  allotment. 
Prrxlucers  who  sell  cotton  produced  on  land  not  included  in  such 
producers'  allotted  acreage  shall  be  ineiiflble  for  Government  cotton 
loans  during  such  marketing  year. 

(dl  The  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
vested  with  Jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce  the  provision.s  of 
this  title  If  and  when  the  Secretary  shall  .so  reque.st  It  shall  he 
the  duty  of  the  several  dl-strict  attorneys  In  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
proceedings  to  collect  the  penalties  provided  for  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  remedies  provided  for  herein  shall  he  in  addition  to, 
and  not  excltisive  of,  any  of  the  remedies  or  penalties  under 
existing  law. 

Sec.  34.  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  the  State,  county, 
and  local  committees  of  farmers  hereinafter  authorized,  for  the 
making  of  allotments  to  farms  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
and,  when  legally  authorized  to  do  so,  apportion  a  number  of 
acres  from  which  cotton  produced  may  move  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  and  for  measuring  all  farms  and  ascertaining 
whether  an  excess  over  the  apportionment  of  any  farm  under  the 
national  marketing  quota  has  been  planted  to  cotton  If  an 
excess  of  planted-to-cotton  acreage  Is  found  on  any  farm,  the 
committee  shall  promptly  file  with  the  State  committee  a  written 
report  stating  the  total  acreage  in  cultivation  and  the  acreage* 
then  planted  to  cotton 

Sec  35.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  extend  the  maturity  date  of  all  not«  evi- 
dencing a  loan  made  by  that  Corporation  on  cotton  produced 
during  the  crop  year  1937  38  from  July  31.  1938,  to  July  31.  1939, 

The  Corporation  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  waive  it-s 
right  to  reimbursement  from  warehousemen  accruing  because  of 
the  im.proper  grading  of  cotton  as  provided  in  the  loan  agreement. 
Except  insofar  as  herein  specifically  modified,  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  loan  agreement  shall  remain  applicable. 

Tobacco 
national  marktting  orota 
Section  40    (a)  The  marketing  of  tobacco  cons'ltutrs  one  of  the 
great    basic    Industries   of   the    United    States   with    ramifying    ac- 
tivities   wh'-ch    directly    affect    interstate    or    foreign    commerce    at 
every   point,   and   stable   conditions    therein    are    necessary    to   the 
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fcoerAl  velfare.    Tobtuxo  produced 
wide  nuu-lcet  and.  with  Its  products 
state  or  foreign  commczxe  from  the 
vomer.     The   farmer*  producing 
their  operatloxw  to  uncontrollable 
scattered   throughout   the   Nation. 
carr7  on  their  farming  operations 
lands  and  are  not  so  situated  &£  to 
at   can    labor    and    industry 
enjoying  Oovermnent  protection 
axxiocig  otherm.  the  farmers  are 
to  control  effectively  the  orderly 
with   the   result   that    abnormally 
produced     and    dumped 
market. 

(b)  The  dlaorderly  marketing  of 

gilea  affects,  burdens,  and  obetnicta 
yd)  materially  affecting  the  volui 
therein.   (2)    disrupting  the  orderly 
therein.  (3)  reducing  the  price  for  s 
InjTiry  and  deatruction  of  such  coj 
(4)   causing  a  disparity  between 
such  commerce  and  industrial 
diminution  of  the   volume  of 
Industrial  products. 

(c)  ¥^enever  an  abnormally 
the  marketing  of  such  commodity 
and  substantially  affects  tnterstat< 
commodity  and  Its  products,  and 
this  title  becomes  necessary  and  a 
foster,    and    maintain    an   orderly 
commerce. 

Sac.  41,  (a)  Whenever,  on  the  1 
endar  year,  the  Secretary  finds  tha , 
of  the  t>eginning  of  the  marketing 
reserve   supply    level    therefor.   th« 
amount  of  such  total  supply,  and 
the  marketing  year  next  following 
year,  a  national  marketing  quota 
marketed  during  such  succeeding 
ahall  also  determine  and  specify  in 
of  the  national   marketing  quota 
which  may  be  marketed,  which  wi 
during  the  succeeding  marketing 
to  the  reserve  supply  level.    Such 
later  than  the  1st  day  of  December 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  date 
tion  specified  In  subsection  (a)   of 
conduct  a  referendum  of   farmers 
national  marketing  quota  for 
fanners  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed 
third  of  the  farmers  voting  In  the 
the  Secretary  ahall,  prior  to  the 
result  of  the  referendum,  and  such 

(c)  In  connection  with  the 
any   marketing  quota  for  the   193 
mlnatlon  by  the  Secretary  piu'suji 
tion  shall  be  made  as  of  the  15th 
not  later  than  the  1st  dny  of 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection 
prior  to  the  1st  day  of  March. 

ArPOKTIONUZNT  OF  NATICt* 


or  market  la  sold  on  a  Katicn- 
moves  almost  wholly  in  iai*.r- 
producer  to  the  ultimate  con- 
commodity   are   subje'U    :a 
natural   ca'oses  ai.d  are  widely 
in    many    cases    such    farmers 
on   borrowed   money   or   least  d 
be  able  to  organize  e:r-=K:Uvcly 
unions    ar.d    corporatiO:.s 
sanction.     For  these  reaecns. 
without  Federal  assistance 
marketing  of   such  commodr.v, 
excessive    supplies    thereof    are 
on     the     Nation-wide 


Indiscrln  inutely 


such  abnormally  excessive  sup- 

tnterslate  or  foreign  commerce 

LC  of  such  commodity  marketed 

marketing  of  such  coninjodity 

commcdity  with  consequer.t; 

ircc  in  such  commodity,  ana 

prices  for  such  commodity  in 

prod|icts  therein,  with  a  cor-.sequent 

or  foreign  commerce   in 


ve  supply  of  tobacco  exists. 

the  producers  thereof  dUectly 

or  foreign  commerce   in  such 

operation  of  the  prowlsioms  of 

)proprlate  in  order  to  promote. 

flow    of   such   supply    in   such 
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Sac.  42.  (a)   The  national  mar 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Secretary  among  the  several  States 
tfoctlon  of  tobacco  In  each  State 
mediately  preceding  the  calendar 
daimed    (taking   Into   account 
toteoco  etaWlahed   under   prevlods 
eooOTrratlon  programs),  with  s\icb 
to  tw  nece— ary  to  make  correction 
Huctkm  for  anall  farms  and  far 
6  year  period. 

(b)  Tb*  Secretary  shall  proTld^ 
termers,  for  tbe  allotment  of  the 
(tan  Um  amounts  to  be  allotted 
tlOB)   amoiif  tbe  farmers  protfuc^g 
at  th*  foUowlng:  Past  prtxtuctto4 
•qulpment  avaUabie  for  the 
practloes;  and  the  aoU  and  otber 
ftoctloii  of  tobacco :  ProviOed.  Tha  > 
tbe  first  tlm*  In  10  yean  tobacco 
tbe  marketing  year  for  which  the 
quota  for  any  farm  sball  not  be 
(1)   a.400  pounds  or  (2)   tbe 
farm  during  tbe  preceidlng  3  years 
ductlon  ot  tbe  aTcrage  of  the 
•atahUabsd  tor  tbe  farm  under 
servatlon  programs  during  any  of 

(c)  The   Secretary   shall   provld* 
farmen.  for  the  allotment  of  not 
Batkmal  marketing  quota 
■och  State  on  which  for  tbe  first 
duoed  to  be  marketed  In  the  year 
OD  tbe  bacia  of  the  foUowlng 
able  for  tbe  production  of  tobacco 
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November  23 


5th  day  of  November  of  any  cal- 

the  total  supply  of  tobaaco  as 

year  then  current  exceede  the 

Secretary    shall    proclaim    the 

beginning  on  tbe  first  day  of 

dnd  continuing  throughout,  such 

siall  be  In  effect  for  the  tobacco 

marketing  year.     The  Secieti^ry 

such  proclamation  the  amount 

n  terms  cf  the  total  quantity 

1  make  available  for  marHetmg 

rear  a  supply  of  tobacco  equal 

jroclamation  shall  be  nuide  not 

In  such  year. 

of  the  Issuance  of  the  proclama- 
thls  section  the  Secretary  shall 
who  would   be  subject   to  the 
to  determine  whether  such 
such  quota.    If  more  than  one- 
referendum  oppoee  such  ^uota. 
day  of  January,  proclaim  the 
:)Uota  shall  not  become  effective, 
and  announcement  of 
-39  marketing   year,   the  deter- 
t  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
day  of  January  and  proclaimed 
and  the  prociannition  of  th'^ 
3)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 


detei  mlnatlon 


Febru  iry 


aL  MARKZrnNO  QtTOT.\ 

keting  quota  for  tobacco  estabjished 
Itle  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  pro- 
I  luring  the  9  calendar  years  Im- 
'ear  In  which  the  quota  U  pro- 
base   acreages    and    goals   for 
agricultural   adjustment    and 
adjustments  as  are  determined 
for  abnormal  conditions  o(  pro- 
in  prodtiction  dunng  such 


under 


prod\  ictlon 


piyslcal 


through   local   committees   of 
marketing  quota  for  any  State 
subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tobacco  therein  on  the(  basis 
of   tobacco:    land,    laboo.    and 
of  tobacco;   crop-rotation 
factors  affecting  the  pro- 
ezoept  for  farms  on  which  for 
la  produced  to  be  marketed  in 
i|Uota  Is  effective,  the  marketing 
lees  than  the  smaller  of  either 
tobacco  production  f<>r  the 
not  exceeding  the  normajl  pro- 
acreages  or  goals  for  tobacco 
a^lcultural  adjiistment  and  con- 
^ch  preceding  3  years. 

through   local    committees   cf 

In  excess  of  3   percent   «f  the 

to  any  State   to  farms   in 

Ime  In  10  years  tobacco  Is  pro- 

for  which  the  quota  Is  effective 

labor,  and  equipment  avail - 

crop-rotation  practices;   And 


the  soil  and  other  physirrU  factors  fifTectinfr  the  production  of 
tobacco:  Proinded.  That  farm  marttpting  qucta.s  establlshrd  pur- 
suant tc>  this  subsection  .shall  not  excet"J  75  percent  of  the  farm 
marketing  quotas  established  pursuant  to  srub.section  (bi  of  this 
stct,on  for  farms  '»hich  are  similar  with  respect  to  the  following: 
Litnd.  labor  and  eqi,.pment  available  for  the  production  of  to- 
bacco; crop-rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical 
lociors  ci.Teciirig   the  production  of   tcbarco. 

(d)  Farm  marketing  quotas  may  be  transferred  only  In  such 
manner  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  rcgulatujus. 

ADJTTSTMFl^T    AVD    Sr-SPrVSTOV    OF    QTTOTAS 

Sec  43.  If  the  .'Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  national 
marketuig  quota  for  tobacco  will  not  make  a  normal  supply  of 
tobacco  available  for  markftltii;  daring  the  marketing  year  for 
which  such  quota  has  been  established,  he  shall  cause  an  immedi- 
ate investigation  to  be  m.vde  with  respect  thereto  in  the  course  of 
which  due  nonce  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing  shall  be 
given  to  interested  persons  If  upon  the  basis  of  such  Investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  finds  the  existence  of  such  fact,  he  shall  pro- 
claim the  same,  and  upcn  such  prc-clamation  the  amount  of  such 
national  marketing  quota  shrill  he  increased  to  such  iunount  as  he 
shall  have  deterniir.ed  upon  the  basis  of  such  investigation  will 
nifvke  available  for  nuttketintc  durintr  such  marketing  year  a  normal 
supply  of  lobiicco  and  shall  announce  such  increased  marketing 
quota.  The  amount  of  such  farm  marketing  quota  shall  be  In- 
creased in  the  same  ratio. 

(bi  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  because  of  a 
national  emergency  or  be<;;iuso  of  war  any  national  marketing 
quota  for  tobacco  should  be  IfTmmatod.  he  shall  cause  an  immedi- 
ate investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  termina- 
tion of  such  quota  is  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  this  title  or  to  me^t  an  increasod  demand  arising  from 
such  war  or  eniert:fncy  If.  upon  the  basis  of  such  investigation, 
the  Secretary  finds  ihnt  such  termination  is  necessary,  he  shall 
immediately  proclaim  such  finding  and  thereupon  such  quota  shall 
terminate. 

Sec.  44  (ai  Knr  person  who  knowingly  acquires  from  a  producer 
tobacco  marketed  by  such  producer  from  a  farm  in  excess  of 
the  marketing  quoia  frr  such  farm  shall  b«»  subjfct  to  a  penalty 
of  50  percent  of  tlie  market  price  of  the  tobacco  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition  or  3  cent^;  per  pound  in  the  ca.^'->  nf  fiue-cured, 
Marvland,  or  burley.  nr  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  ca-^e  of  all  other 
kinds  of  tobacco,  whichever  Is  the  higher.  If  the  tobacco  Is 
acquired  by  sale  the  purchaser  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  from  th'^  price  which  would  otherwise  be  paid  for  such 
tcbucco  All  penalties  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Secretary  and  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States. 

'bi  .V.l  per>on.s,  in  whatever  capacity  acting.  Including  pro- 
ducers, warehou^fmen  processors  of  tobRCcn.  and  common  carrifrs 
and  persons  eneaef^d  in  the  business  of  piircha.=  ln£;  tobacco  from 
farmpr^  or  of  r-dryinc,  prizing,  or  stemmlntr  tobacco  for  farmers, 
shall,  from  time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretary,  report  to  the 
S"crctarv  ?i.v-h  information  and  keep  such  rrccrds  a?  the  S»?cretar7 
finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him'  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Such  information  shall  b."  reported  and  siKh  records 
shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with  form*?  which  the  Secretary  shall 
prc>cr:bf  Fr  r  the  purpo,s,:.  of  a-scertatnlns;  the  corrcctm  ss  of  anv 
report  made  or  record  kept  cr  of  obtaining  information  required 
to  bo  furnished  in  any  report,  but  not  so  furnished,  th°  Secretary 
i.^  hereby  authorized  to  examine  such  hook.'i,  papers,  records,  ac- 
counts, correspondence,  contracts.  d'~cumen*s.  and  memoranda  as 
he  has  rea.'=on  to  b.-M'-ve  are  relevant  and  are  wl»hln  the  control 
of  such  person  Anv  such  prrs^^n  fa'llne  to  make  any  report  or 
keep  any  reccrds  as  required  bv  thi.'^  puhsection  or  making  any 
false  report  or  record  shall  b^  deemed  euiltv  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thor-  f  .sh  ill  be  .nibject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  1500. 

(c)  The  several  district  court?  of  thp  United  States  are  hereby 
vested  with  Jurisdi-tion  specifically  t-o  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section  If  and  when  the  Secretarv  shall  so  request,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  several  di-strlct  attorneys  in  their  respective  districts. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attornev  Genera!  tn  institute  proceed- 
ing.s  to  coll'^ct  the  penalties  provided  in  thi<;  se^  tion.  The  remedies 
and  penalties  provided  for  herein  shall  t>e  in  addition  to  and  not 
exclusive  of,  any  of  the  remedies  or  penalties  under  existing  law. 

(d)  All  information  reported  to  or  acquired  bv  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  kept  confidential  by  the  Department, 
except  that  stich  Information  as  the  Secretary  deems  relevant  may 
be  disclosed  in  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing  Involving  the 
administration  of  this  title 
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Tttu:  V— M-^rkettnc  QroT.«  for  Rice 

DOMESTIC    ^LLOTME^r^ 


Sectiow  50  (&\  The  marketing  of  rice  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
basic  industries  of  tlie  Unit.'d  S'at/^  with  ramifying  activities  which 
directly  affect  interstate  or  foreign  ccm.merce  at  every  point,  and 
stable  conditions  therein  are  neressar',-  to  the  general  welfare.  Rice 
produced  for  market  is  ■wild  on  a  Natlor,-wide  m.arket.  and.  with  its 
products,  moves  almost  wholly  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
from  the  producer  to  the  ulUmate  consumer  The  farmers  pro- 
ducing such  commodity  are  sublect  In  their  operations  to  uncon- 
trollable natural  causes:  m  many  cases  stich  farmers  carry  on  their 
farming  operations  on  borrowed  uioney  or  leased  lands  and  are  not 
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.=o  situated  as  to  be  able  to  organize  effectively,  as  can  labor  and 
industry,  through  unions  and  corporations  rnjoyliig  Government 
sanction  and  protection  lor  Joint  economic  action.  For  these  rea- 
sons, among  otliers,  the  farmers  are  unable  without  Federal  assist- 
ance to  control  effectively  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity 
with  the  result  that  abnormally  excessive  supplies  thereof  are  pro- 
duced   and   dumped    indiscriminately   on   the   Nation-wide   market, 

(b)  The  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  excessive  sup- 
plies affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
by  1 1 )  materially  affecting  the  volume  of  such  commcxilty  mar- 
keted therein,  (2)  disrupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  com- 
modity therein.  (3)  reducing  the  prices  for  such  commodity  with 
con.srquent  injury  and  destruction  of  such  conimerce  in  such  com- 
modity, and  (4)  causing  a  disparity  between  the  prices  for  such 
commodity  in  such  commerce  and  Industrial  products  therein,  with 
a  consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  in  industrial  products. 

(ci  Whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  supply  of  rice  exists  the 
marketing  of  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof  directly 
and  substantially  affects  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  such 
commodity  and  it?  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  tins  title  becomes  necessary  and  appropriate  In  order  to  pro- 
mote, foster,  and  maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  such  supply  in  such 
commerce. 

Sec  51.  lai  Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ascertain  from  the  latest  available  statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  At^riculture  and  shall  proclaim  the  total  amount  of 
r,ce  which  will  be  needed  during  the  next  succeeding  marketing 
year  to  m.eet  the  requirements  of  consiimers  in  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  and  in  Cuba,  if  at  the  time  of  such  announcement 
the  Cuban  tariflT  rate  applicable  to  the  first  100.000,000  pounds  of 
rice  imported  into  Cuba  m  any  year  from  the  United  States  is 
at  lea*-!  $1  70  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  tariff  rate  on 
nee  imported  into  Cuba  from  countries  other  than  the  United 
States.  Such  amount  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "domestic 
allotment  of  rice." 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ascertain  from  the  latest  available  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  shall  proclaim  the  total  amount  of 
nee  which  will  be  needed  durmg  the  marketing  year  commencing 
August  1,  1937,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  as  provided 
in  subsection   (a  i , 

(CI  The  domestic  allotments  of  rice  for  the  marketing  years  com- 
mencing August  1.  1937.  and  August  1,  1938,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  Stales  In  which  rice  is  produced 
on  the  following  basis:  First,  between  California  on  the  one  hand 
and  all  other  States  on  the  other  hand  in  proportion  to  the  rice 
base  production  established  for  such  Slates  under  the  1937  agri- 
cultural conservation  program;  second,  among  the  States  other 
than  California  m  proportion  to  the  average  of  il)  the  rice  base 
production  established  for  each  State  under  the  1937  agricultural 
con.-ervalion  program,  (2)  the  average  amount  of  rice  produced 
in  each  Stale  during  the  5-year  period  1932-36,  and  \3)  the 
amount  of  rice  produced  in  each  Slate  in  1937.  The  domestic 
allotment  of  rice  for  each  subsequent  marketing  year  sl^all  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  in  which  rice 
is  produced  in  proportion  to  the  larger  of  (1)  the  average  amount 
of  rice  produced  m  each  State  during  the  5-ycar  period  including 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  domestic  allotment  is  announced, 
or  (2  I  the  domestic  allotment  made  to  each  State  for  the  preceding 
year. 

( d  >  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  local  and  Slate  com- 
nuttees  of  farmer?^,  for  the  allotment  of  each  State  apportionment 
among  persons  producing  rice  in  such  State.  Such  allotment  with 
respect  to  the  marketing .  years  commencing  August  1.  1937,  and 
August  1,  1938,  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  il). 
If  such  a  base  was  established,  the  rice  base  production  established 
for  each  such  person  under  the  1937  agiicviltural-con.-ervation 
program:  (2i  the  average  amount  of  rice  produced  by  each  such 
per-son  dunng  the  5-year  period  1932-36,  including  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  any  acreage  retired  or  diverted  from  nee  production  by 
such  person  during  such  years  under  agricultural  adjustment  and 
conservation  programs:  and  (3)  the  amount  of  rice  produced  by 
each  such  person  in  1937,  Including  the  normal  production  of  any 
acreage  diverted  from  nee  production  by  such  person  d'uxing  such 
year  under  the  agricultural-conservation  program,  with  sucli  ad- 
justments as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  allotment  for 
each  person  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  as  compared  with  allot- 
ments established  for  other  persons  having  sim.ilar  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  following:  Land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for 
the  production  of  nee:  crop-rotation  practices,  soil  fertihty.  and 
other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  rice.  Such  allot- 
ment for  subsequent  years  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  larger 
of  ( 1)  the  average  amount  of  rice  produced  by  each  perscn  during 
the  5-year  period  upon  which  State  apportionments  pur>uant  to 
subsection  (c)  are  ba^ed  for  such  year,  or  (2)  the  allotment  made 
to  such  person  for  the  preceding  year,  with  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  neces.sary  in  order  that  the  allotment  lor  each  per.  on  shall 
be  fair  and  reasonable  as  compared  wiih  allotments  e.^tablishcd 
for  other  persons  having  similar  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
following:  Land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production 
of  rice:  crop-rotation  practices,  soil  fertility,  and  other  ph>sical 
factors  affecting  the  production  of  rice:  Proi-id^d,  That  not  exceed- 
ing 3  percent  of  each  State  apportionment  shall  be  available  for 
allotment  among  persons  who.  for  the  first  time  in  5  years,  produce 
rice   to   be   marketed  In  the  marketing   year  next  succeeding   the 


marketing  year  in  which  such  St4»te  apportionment  is  made  su-  h 
allotments  to  be  made  upon  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deeni^  fair 
and  just  and  will  apply  to  all  persons  to  whom  an  Hp'portionment 
is  made  under  this  pn.>vision  unuormly  withm  the  State  on  tlie 
basis  or  classiflcalion  adopted  In  determining  tlie  average  amount 
of  rice  produced  by  any  person  during  ar.v  5-year  period  there 
shall  be  omitted  from  such  computation  any  year  in  which  the 
amount  of  rice  produced  by  such  person  is  less  than  75  percenv 
of  the  average  amount  computed  by  including  such  year,  if  .such 
deficiency  in  production  for  such  year  was  due  to  damage  caused 
by  storms,  salt  water,  or  other  imcontrolhible  acts  of  nature. 

SOIL-CONSERV.VTION    PA-SMrSTS 

Sec  52  fa)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  begin- 
ning with  the  crop  harvested  in  the  calendar  year  of  1937.  and  with 
respect  to  the  crop  harvested  in  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  payments  from  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  .'■■ectlon  15  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  for  the  purpose  cf  carryme  out  the  iirovisions 
of  that  act.  under  the  conditions  .set  out  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  to  rice  producers  on  the  amount  of  rice  allotted  to  thera 
of  the  domestic  allotment  of  rice  last  announced  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  51.  Such  soil-conservaticn  payments'  shall  be  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  rough  rice, 
and  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  compliance  w:th  tiie 
conditions  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
has  b^en  determined. 

(b)  The  payments  provided  for  by  this  section  sliall  be  made 
only  to  those  producers  of  nee  who.  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  tne  crop  cf  rice  with  respect  to  which  the  payments  are 
to  be  made,  have  set  aside  for  each  acre  of  rice  planted  1  acre  of 
land  suitable  for  the  production  of  rice  and  previously  used  for  the 
production  of  rice,  and  have  allowed  such  land  to  remain  idle  or 
fallow  dunng  the  year,  or  have  devoted  to  the  production  of  rice 
during  sucli  year  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  the  nce-acreage  all'^t- 
ment  established  for  them  pursuant  to  the  agricultural  con.serva- 
ticn  program  for  such  year,  and  upcm  such  other  conditions  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  carry  out  the 
policy  of  this  title. 

MAHKTTINC    QUOTAS 

Sec  53  (a)  If,  at  the  time  of  any  proclamation  made  under  the 
provisions  cf  section  51  (a)  of  this  title,  it  shall  appear  from  the 
latest  available  statistics  of  the  Department  that  the  total  supply 
of  rice  exceeds  the  normal  supply  thereof  for  the  current  marketing 
year  by  more  than  15  percent  of  such  normal  supply,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  also  proclaim  that,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
marketing  year  next  following  and  continuing  throughout  such 
year,  a  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  marketings 
of  nee  by  producers:  Prornded,  That  no  marketing  quota  shall  be 
In  effect  for  the  marketing  year  commencing  August  1.  1938.  The 
Secretary  thall  also  ascertain  and  specify  in  such  proclamation  the 
amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  in  terms  of  the  total 
quantity  thereof  which  may  be  marketed  by  producers,  which  shall 
be  that  amount  of  nee  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  make 
available  during  such  marketing  year  a  normal  supply. 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  procla- 
mation specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  farmers  who  would  bo  subject  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  rice  to  determine  whether  such 
farmers  are  In  favor  of  or  opposed  to  such  quota.  If  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose  such 
quota,  the  Sccrttaiy  shall,  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  February, 
proclaim  the  result  of  the  referendum,  and  such  quota  shall  not 
become  effective. 

(c)  The  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  apportioned  among 
Stales  and  farmers,  including  new  producers,  in  the  manner  and 
upon  the  basis  set  forth  in  section  50  for  the  apportionment  of 
the   domestic   allotment  of  rice. 

id)  Marketing  quotas  may  be  transferred  only  In  such  manner 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  national 
marketing  quota  for  rice  vill  not  make  a  normal  supply  of  rice 
available  for  marketing  during  the  marketing  year  lor  winch  such 
quota  has  been  established,  l.e  shall  cauio  an  immediate  m^'cstiga- 
tion  to  be  made  with  respect  thereto  in  the  course  of  whith  dvie 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing  shall  be  given  to  inter- 
ested persons.  If  upon  the  basis  of  such  in\(  stigation  the  Secre- 
tary finds  the  existence  of  such  fact,  he  shall  proclaim  the  sitme 
forthwith  and  shall  specify  the  termination  of,  or  such  increase 
in,  the  national  marketing  quota  £i.s  he  finds  upon  the  baiiis  of 
such  investigation  will  make  available  for  marketing  during  such 
n.arketmg  year  a  normal  .supply  of  rice.  If  the  national  mjirketmg 
quota  IS  increased  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  subt.ectioii. 
the  amcuut  of  each  producer's  marketing  quota  shall  be  increa,-.ed 
in  the  same  ratio. 

(fl  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  becau.^e  of  a 
national  cmetgtncy  or  because  of  war  any  ruitional  marketing 
quota  for  rice  should  be  terminated,  he  shall  cause  an  immediate 
investigation  to  be  m^ade  to  determine  whether  th<'  termination 
of  such  quota  is  neco;isary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  declared  poluy 
of  this  title  or  to  nieet  an  Increa.sed  demand  iuUjing  from  luch 
war  or  emergency.  If,  upon  the  t^asis  of  such  investigation,  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  terminatiou  is  necessary,  he  sJiall  .n;mc- 
diately  proclaim  such  finding,  and  tlicreui>on  such  quota  thail 
tcruunale. 
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M    (%)  Any  pemon  who  know 
tie*  marketed  by  such  producer  tn 
WhMll  be  subject  to  »  penalty  erf 
the  fzoess  k>  marketed.    If  such  rloe 
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Any  such  person  failing  to  make  any 
required  by  this  subsection  or 
shall  b«  deemed  guilty  of   a 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  &ne  of 
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ftBcnoic  80.    (a)    Under  regulation!; 
committee  of  fanners  shall  post  tn 
list  of  the  soil -depleting  base 
marketing  quotas.  If  any,  for  every 
committee:  and  shall  file  for  public 
the  list  with  the  recorder  of  deeds  or 

(b)  Under  re^ru^atlons  of  the 
with  the  determination  of  any 
yield,  or  msj-keting  quota  for  his 
newspaper  publication  of  such 
Tided,  have   the  determination 
whose   membership   shall   be 
include  any   members  of  the 
determination.     Unless  application 
such  period,  the  determination  of 
shall  be  final. 

(c)  Under  regulations  of  the 
with  the  determination  of  the  review' 
reasonable  time  and  In  such   manner 
■crCbe.  file  with  a  reviewing  ofBcer 
tary  a  written  petition  alleging  tha 
the  review  committee  wms  not  in 
or  fact  and  praying  for  the 
tlooer  shall  thereupon  be  afforded 
ing  on  the  petition  at  a  place  of 
which   the  petlttoner's  farm  Is 
renewing  offleer  shall  make  a  repcr^ 
Ings  and  conclusions,  and  an  order 
determination  of  the  review  commit 
report  and  order  shall  be  served  on 
same  to  him  by  registered  mail. 

(d)  The  petitioner  may.  within 
of  toch  report  and  order,  file  a  bill 
tary  as   defendant,   in   the   United 
dMrtet  tn  which  the  land  In 
of  obtaining  a  rerteir  of  such 
so^  a  prnroedinf  may  be  8n"ved 
to  the  Secretary  or  to  any  person 
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whl^   the   determination   complain^ 
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and  vpoB  aiach  tanaa  and  conditio^ 
proper.    The  rtrlewtnc  oOosr  may 
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of  fanners.    A  copy  of  the 

the  petitioner  by  sending  the 


t) 


ac<  ordance 

modlQi  ation 


located 


days  after  receipt  of  a  copy 
In  equity  against  the  8«cre- 
Statas   district    court   for   the 
Is  located,  for  the  purpose 
The   bill  of  complalnlt   In 
by   delivering   a   copy   thereof 
within  the  district  tn  wtilch 
authorlsied  by  the  Secretary 
1  hereupon  the  reviewing  ofBcer 
transcript  of  the  record  upon 
of   was   entered.    The    re- 
questions  of  law,  and  Und- 
when  supported  by  subeltan- 
4b  objection  to  the  order  of 
the  court  tinless  such   ob- 
bearlng  before  the  revlennng 
grounds  for  failure  so  td  do. 
Tor  leave  to  adduce  addltHonal 
tlsfactlon  of  the  court  that 
and  that  there  were  reseon- 
such  evidence  in  the  hearing 
may  order  such  additional 
o&oer  in  such  matmer 
as  to  the  court  may  *eem 
Biodlfy  his  findings  and  con- 


ty 


cotrt 
rev  lewlng 


elusions  ard  his  order  by  T^Bson  of  the  addltl.  nal  evidence  so 
taken,  and  he  shaW  file  "with  thp  ccurt  such  mo<1;flPd  or  new 
flnd-.n?s  conclusion.'?,  or  ordrr,  which  Rndin^.s.  If  supported  by 
.Kubsrartial  evidence.  <;han  be  conclusive  At  the  earliest  con- 
ven.ent  time  the  ccurt  shall  hear  and  determine  the  case  upxin 
the  orlz'.n.^l  recnrd  of  the  hear.ne  bffore  the  reviewing  officer,  or 
upon  surh  record  as  s'lppl^mented  bv  further  hearing  Isefore  him 
pursuant  to  an  order  nf  the  ccurt.  and  the  ccurt  shall  afflnn  the 
reviewing  rfBcer's  order  or  the  order  as  modified  by  him,  If 
the  cohort  determines  tha»:  the  .same  Is  In  accordance  with  law.  If 
the  court  determines  that  such  (  rd^r  or  modified  order  Is  not  In 
acccrd.ince  with  law.  It  shall  remand  the  proceeding  to  the  re- 
viewing officer  with  direction  either  to  make  such  order  as  the 
court  shall  determine  to  be  in  accord.tnce  with  law  or  to  take 
Buch  further  proceedings  a.s   In   it.s  opinion  the   law  requires. 

le)  Notw.thstandin?:  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Jtirlpdlc- 
tlon  conferred  by  this  secimn  to  review  the  legal  validity  of  a 
determination  made  by  a  reviewing  officer  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  exclusive  No  court  of  the  United  .Spates  or  of  any  State 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  lepal  validity  of  any  such 
determ!nat:-in  exctpt  In  a  pmc^edmi?  under  this  section.  The 
ccmmenrement  of  judicial  proceedings  under  thl.s  section  shall 
not.  unless  .=perlftcally  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
the  reviewiHi^  cfTir°r  «  ordr-r 

(f)  In  the  event  of  an  increase  wit;--  rf-^ysTt  to  any  agricultural 
commodity  of  any  depletion  bu.s<=  acrea*?e  or  marketing  quota  for 
any  farm  as  a  result  of  the  review  if  the  determination  thereof 
under  this  section  then  all  other  depletion  bii.se  acreages  or  mar- 
keting quotas,  re^pertively  for  farms  in  the  same  local  adminis- 
trative area  shall  b«^  reduced  pro  rata  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  If  such  action  l.s  necessary  to  prevent  a 
substantial  Increase  of  marketing  quoUis  in  the  local  administrative 
area. 

Sec   61.  Definitions'    lai    For  the  purpose  of  this  act — 

1,  The  Secretary  Is  auth-^rlzf  d  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  hearing  to  mttroted  pHrties  to  treat  as  a  separate 
m.ajor  agriculturnl  ctimmodlty  any  market  clas.siflcation.  type,  or 
gT3de  of  any  co^trn  wheat  com  tobacco,  cr  rice  if  he  finds  such 
treatment  necessary  m  ordi^r  adequately  to  efTertuate  the  policy 
of  this  act  with  respect  to  such  market  classification,  type,  or 
grade. 

2,  "Parity,"  as  applied  to  prices  for  cotton,  wheat,  com.  tobacco, 
or  rice,  shall  be  that  price  for  the  commcxiity  as  wll'  give  to  the 
commodity  a  purcha-<ing  pcwer  wth  respect  to  articles  that 
farm.ers  buy  equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  such  com- 
modity In  the  period  from  .^u^r'I.st  lix^y  to  July  1914.  or,  in  case  of 
tobacco.  .A.Uk;u.st  1919  to  July  1929,  and  which  will  also  reflect 
current  Interest  payments  per  acre  on  farm  indebtedness  secured 
by  real  e^a'e  and  tax  payments  per  acre  en  farm  real  estate,  as 
contrasted  with  such  interest  payments  and  tax  payments  during 
the  applicable  base  period, 

3,  "Parity.  ■  as  applied  to  Income,  shall  be  that  net  Income  of 
fam^ers  that  bears  to  the  Income  of  Individuals  other  than 
farm.ers  the  same  rflat.-.n  as  prevailed  during  the  period  from 
Aug-.ist   1909  to  July  1914 

4,  "Normal  year's  df^me^tlc  con-siimptlon"  shall  be  the  yearly 
average  quantity  of  the  commodity  produced  in  the  United  States 
that  wa.s  consumed  in  the  United  Slates  dunng  the  preceding  10 
marketing  years,  adjusted  for  current  trends  In  ■'uch  consumption. 

5,  "Norma!  years  exports"  .=ha!l  be  the  ycnrly  average  quantity 
cf  the  commodity  prc<luced  m  the  Un.ted  S'att^s  that  was  ex- 
port'^d  from  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  10  years,  ad- 
Justed  for  current  trends  in  stich  exports, 

6  The  term  "marketing  year"  means,  for  cotton  and  rice,  the 
period  from  .^u^st  1  of  one  year  to  July  31  of  the  succeeding 
year:  for  wheat  and  flue-cured  tobacco,  the  period  from  July  1  of 
one  year  to  June  30  of  the  succeeding  yar;  for  all  other  types  of 
tobacco  and  for  corn,  the  period  from  October  1  of  one  year  to 
September  30  of  the  succeeding;  yean  Protidcd,  hovxver.  That 
cotton  produced  in  any  year  and  marketed  prior  to  August  1  of 
the  same  year  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  marketed  during  the 
marketing  year  commencing  August  1  of  such  year. 

7,  "'Total  siipply  '  of  any  agricultural  commodity  for  any  mar- 
keting year  shall  be  the  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  such  mar- 
keting year  plus  the  estlm.ated  production  thereof  In  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year 
begins,  except  that  the  estimated  production  of  type  46  tobacco 
during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  the  determina- 
tion la  being  made  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  such  type  during  the  calendar  year  In  which  such  mar- 
keting year  begins  In  determining  the  total  supply  of  cigar-filler 
and  clgar-blnder  tobacco 

8,  The  normal  supply  for  the  following  agricultural  commodities 
shall   be — 

Wheat,  a  normal  year's  dom.e.^'-lc  corisumptlon  and  exports  plui 
10  percent  thereof  a-s  an  allcwTincf  for  a  normal  carry-over; 

Com.  a  normal  year's  domestic  consxim.ption  and  exports: 

Cotton,  a  normal  year's  domestic  con.«rumptlon  and  exports  plus 
35  percent  thereof  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal  carry-over  and 
an  ever-normal  reserve; 

Rice,  a  normal  year's  domestic  ronsum.p*^lon  and  exports  plus  10 
percent  thereof  as  an  H!l'>wance  for  a  normal   carry-over; 

Tobacco,  a  normal  year's  d>ime<:tic  cnnsumpticn  and  exports  plus 
175  percent  of  a  normal  vear's  dom.estic  consiimp'lon  and  65  per- 
cent of  a  normal  years  exports  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal 
carry-over. 
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9.  "Carry-over"  In  the  case  of  tobacco  and  rice  for  any  market- 
ing year  shall  be  the  quantity  thereof  on  hand  In  the  United 
States  m  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  calen- 
dar year  then  current,  except  that  in  the  case  of  cigar-filler  and 
cigar-binder  tobacco  the  quantity  of  type  46  tobacco  on  hand  and 
theretofore  produced  In  the  United  States  during  such  calendar 
year  shall  also  be  included. 

10.  lai  The  "normal  yield"  per  acre,  for  wheat  and  corn  for 
any  farm  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  commodity 
thereon  during  the  preceding  10  years,  adjusted  for  weather  condi- 
tions, or  If  there  is  no  actual  yield  or  the  data  therefor  are  not 
available  for  any  year,  then  an  appraised  yield  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  normal  yield  per  acre  shall  first  be  com- 
puted during  the  period  In  which  adjustment  contracts  are  first 
tendered,  or  parity  pajrmentfi  first  offered,  as  the  case  may  be.  to 
farmers  under  this  act  and  thereafter  shall  be  recomputed  during 
any  period  In  which  any  adjustment  contracts  or  any  parity  pay- 
ment offers  are  tendered  to  farmers. 

(b)  "Normal  yield"  per  acre  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  for  any 
county  shall  be  the  weighted  average  yield  of  cotton  produced 
therein  during  the  5  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  In 
which  such  normal  yield  Is  used  In  any  computation  authorized  In 
this  title,  provided,  that  if  for  any  year  of  such  5-year  period  the 
yield  of  cotton  produced  therein  Is  one-third  less  than  the  normal 
yield  so  computed,  the  normal  j-leld  of  cotton  shall  be  the  weighted 
average  of  yields  of  cotton  produced  therein  during  the  remaining 
years  in  such  5-year  period.  In  detemunlng  normal  yield  in  the 
case  of  cotton  for  the  year  1938  there  shall  be  Included  the 
estimated  yields  for  the  crjp  year  1937-38. 

11.  The  "national  average  yield"  for  any  agricultural  commodity 
shall  be  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  commodity 
during  the  preceding  10  years  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions. 

12  "Normal  production"  of  cotton  for  any  State  or  county,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  the  average  of  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton 
produced  therein  during  the  5  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  normal  production  Is  used  in  any  computa- 
tion authorized  In  this  title;  Provided.  That  If  for  any  year  of 
such  5-year  period  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  produced  therein 
is  less  than  one-third  of  the  normal  production  so  computed,  the 
normal  production  of  cotton  shall  be  the  average  of  the  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  produced  therein  during  the  remaining  years  in 
such   6-year  period 

13  "Reserve  supply  level"  shall  be  the  normal  supply  plus  a 
percentage  of  a  normal  supply  adequate  to  In.sure  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  meet  domestic  consumption  and  export  needs  In  years  of 
droueht,  flood,  or  other  adverse  conditions,  as  well  as  in  years  of 
plenty.  In  the  case  of  tobacco  such  percentage  shall  be  5  percent. 
In  the  ca,se  of  rice,  10  percent. 

14,  "Ever-normal  granary"  for  wheat  and  corn  shall  be  such 
supply,  in  addition  to  the  normal  supply  but  not  in  excess  of  10 
percent  thereof,  as  will  maintain  a  surplus  reserve  adequate  enough 
to  meet  domestic  consumption  and  export  needs  in  years  of 
d-oueht.  flood,  or  ether  adverse  conditions,  as  well  as  In  years  of 
plenty 

1.5.  "Tobacco"  means  each  of  the  kinds  of  tobacco  listed  below, 
comprising  the  U~pes  specified  as  classified  In  Service  and  Regu- 
latory Announcement  No  118.  of  the  Bureau  of  Agncultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Flue-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  11,  12,  13.  and  14; 

Fire-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  21,  22,  23,  and  24; 

Dark  sir-cured  tobacco    comprising  types  35,  36,  and  37; 

Burley  tobacco,  comprising  type  31; 

Maryland  tobacco.  comprLslng  type  32;   and 

Clgar-flUer  and  cigar-bmder  tobacco,  comprising  tj^ies  41,  42,  43, 
44.   4.T.  46.   51.   52.   53.   54,   and   55. 

The   provisions  of   this   act   shall    apply  to  such   kinds  of   tobacco 
severally. 

16    "Corn"  means  field   com. 

17.  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  commerce'  means  sale,  mar- 
keting, trade,  and  traffic  between  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  place  outside  thereof: 
or  between  points  within  the  same  State  or  Territory  or  within  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  through  any  place  outside 
thereof. 

18.  The  term  "affect  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce "  means 
among  other  things,  in  such  commerce,  or  to  burden  or  obstruct 
such  commerce  or  the  free  and  orderly  fiow  thereof:  or  to  create 
or  tend  to  create  a  surplus  of  any  major  agricultural  comm.odity 
v.hich  burdens  or  obstructs  such  commerce  or  the  free  and  orderly 
fiow  thereof. 

19.  The  term  "United  States"  means  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico 

20.  The  term  "State"  includes  a  Territory  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico, 

21.  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  term  "Department  "  means  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

22.  The  term  "for  market"  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  corn  means 
for  disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  gift,  or  by  feedir\g  ( tn 
any  form)  to  poultry  or  livestock  which,  or  the  products  of  which, 
are  to  be  sold,  bartered,  exchanged,  or  given  away:  and  the  terms 
"marketed  "  or  "to  market "  mean  to  dispose  of  In  any  such  maimer. 
Such  terms  shall  not  Include  consumption  on  the  farm 

23.  Wheat  and  corn  shall  be  deemed  consumed  on  the  farm  if 
consumed  by  the  firmers  family,  employees,  or  household,  or  by 


his  work  stock:  or  If  fed  to  poultrv  or  llvest<x-k  on  hS  fi-.-m  and 
such  poultn-  or  livestock,  or  the  products  thereof,  are  to  be  con- 
sumed by  his  family,  employees,  or  hou.sehoid 

24.  The  term  "person"  means  an  individual,  partnership  firm, 
Joint-stock  company,  corporation,  as-socialion,  trust,  estate  or  any 
agency  of   the  State 

25.  The  term  "tilled  land"  means  the  acreage  devoted  to  soU- 
depletlng  row  crops  and  all  other  soii-depleting  feed  crojis  tlie 
previous  year. 

26.  The  yields  and  production  for  the  crop  year  1937  38  shall  be 
Included  in  any  determinations  of  vlelds  or  prcxluction  made  for 
1938 

27.  The  term  "for  market"  In  the  case  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
means  for  dispasltion  by  sale,  barter,  exchange  or  gift,  m  the 
case  of  rice,  for  disposition  in  any  of  such  ways  for  use  in  human 
consumption. 

28.  "Marketing"  means  disposing  of  by  sale,  barter,  exchange, 
or  gift  and.  In  the  case  of  rice,  disposing  of  rice  in  any  sut  h 
ways  for  use  in  human  consumption, 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec,  62.  (a I  Hearings:  The  terms  and  conditions  of  adjustment 
contracts  and  loans  thereunder,  the  regulations  under  this  act 
or  with  respect  to  such  contracts,  the  time  and  manner  of  keep- 
ing records  and  making  reports,  and  the  amount  of  any  ever- 
normal  granary  and  of  any  diversion  percentage  shall  be  pre- 
scribed or  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  only  after  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  held  upon  not  less  than  3  days'  notice  and  at  a 
convenient  place  'wuthin  the  principal  area  or  areas  where  the 
agricultural   commodity   or   commodities   concerned    are    produced, 

(bi  Utilization  of  local  agencies;  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate local  administrative  areas  as  units  for  the  administration  of 
programs  carried  out  pur.>=uant  to  this  title,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  and  such  other  agricultural 
laws  as  he  may  specify  Farmers  having  farms  Uing  within  any 
such  local  administrative  area,  and  participating  or  cooperating 
in  programs  administered  within  such  area,  shall  elect  annually 
from  among  their  number  a  local  committee  for  such  area  The 
chairmen  of  all  such  local  committees  within  any  county  shall 
constitute  a  county  committee  for  the  county,  which  shall  elect 
from  its  members  an  administrative  committee  of  three.  The 
county  agricultural  agent  shall  be  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  the 
county  committee  and  of  the  administrative  committee  There 
shall  be  a  State  committee  for  each  State  composed  of  the  State 
director  of  agncintural  extension,  ex  officio,  and  of  four  farmers 
resident  within  the  State  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  Be- 
fore appointing  any  appointive  member  of  a  State  committee 
the  S'Cretary  shall  contult  with  and  give  consideration  to  such 
recomm.endations  as  are  made  by  the  State  director  of  agricul- 
tural extension  and  authorized  representatives  of  leading  State- 
wide farm  organizations  within  the  State.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  such  regulations  as  are  nece&sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  including  regulations  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  respective  committees  and  for  the  administration 
within  any  State,  through  the  State,  county,  and  local  com.mit- 
tees  within  such  State,  of  such  programs.  No  pajTnents  shall  be 
made  to  a  member  of  any  State,  county,  or  local  committee  of 
any  State  for  compensation  or  otherwise  except  solely  fcr  services 
performed  or  expenses  incurred  in  adm.inistering  such  programs 
within  such  State, 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  payments 
to  State,  county,  and  local  comm.lttees  of  farmers  hereinbefore 
authorized,  to  cover  the  estimated  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred or  to  be  Incurred  by  them  in  cooperating  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Adjustment  contracts  or  other  offers  shall 
provide  that  all  or  part  of  such  estimated  administrative  expenses 
of  :>ny  such  committee  may  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  paymtnts.  parity  payments,  or  surplus  reserve 
loans  made  thereunder  unless  payment  of  such  expenses  Is  other- 
wise provided  by  law.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  payments  to 
such  committees  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance  by 
farmers  under  their  adjustment  contracts.  The  Secretary  in  the 
administration  of  this  title  shall  accord  such  recognition  and  en- 
couragement to  producer-owned  and  producer-controlled  coopera- 
tive associations  as  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  policy  toward 
cooperative  associations  set  forth  in  existing  acts  of  Congress  and 
as  will  tend  to  promote  efficient  m.ethods  of  marketing  and 
distribution, 

(c)  Proclamation  of  parity  and  farm  prices  and  total  supply: 
The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  (or  on  the 
ensuing  business  day  If  said  first  day  is  a  holiday  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  cr  a  Sunday i  ascertain  and  proclaim  the  parity  price 
and  the  current  average  farm  price  for  each  agricultural  commod- 
ity. The  Secretary  shall,  within  45  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  for  each  agricultural  commodity,  ascertain  and 
proclaim  the  current  average  farm  price  for  the  commodity  during 
the  preceding  marketing  year,  to  be  weighted  In  accordance  with 
the  quantity  of  the  commodity  marketed  Within  such  45-day 
period  the  Secretary  shall  also  ascertain  and  proclaim  the  total 
ir.ipply  of  such  commodity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year. 

(d)  Available  statistics:  The  latest  available  statistics  of  the 
Department  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  ascertainln:g  the  "total 
supply,  "  "normal  year's  domestic  consumption."  "normal  year's 
exports.  "  "parity"  as  applied  to  prices  and  Income,  and  "ctirrent 
average  farm  price." 
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(e)  FliuUity  of  fanners'  pajmenti 
tutlJig   the   biwis   for   any   Sod 
payment,   or   surplus-reaerve   loan. 
oOclaUy  detenuiurecl  in  conformity 
prescribed  by  ihe  Secretary  of 
■hall  be  final  and  conclusive  and 
otber  oOoer  or  agency  of  tbe 

(f)  BaneflU  avmUabic  to  Membei^ 
of  aectlon  3741  of  the  Re  vised 
and  aactkms  114  and  115  of  the 
{V.  a.  C.  Utto  18.  aeca.  204  and 
contract*  or  payments  made  under 


and  loans:  The  facts  constl- 

tlon   Act   payment,   parity 

V    the    amo\int   thereof,   when 

1th  the  applicable  re§^aitton;s 

Agri|:ulture  or  by  the  Corpwration 

not  be  reviewable  by  any 


sball 
Oover  unent 


Statutes 
Crlnlnal 


of  Congress:  The  provtslons 

lU.  S    C.  title  41,  seo.  2:^1 

Code  of  the  United  States 

)   Shan  Do(  be  applicative  to 

IthlB  act. 


mrzL  AJTD  AOMijcT  rrsATm  txrotsta 
authonied 


upcn 


section 


63.  Ths  Secretary  is 

(a)  Szoept  as  othersrtse  may  be 
for  the  sxecuUon  by  the  Agrlciiltu^ 
of  lOch  of  the  powers  conferred 
may  be  appropriately  exercised  by 
such  purposes  and  for  the  purpose! 
Corporation,  the  prortslons  of 
Adjuatmcnt  Act.  a*  amended  and 
Markatlng  Act  of  1937,  abJOl  be  a; 
compensation  of  such  ofllcers  and 

(b)  To  maiie  such  ezpendltxires 
out  tb«  proTlslans  ot  this  act. 
renU  in  tbs  OlsCrtct  of  ColumblA 
(Including  the  pnr:hase 
oarrymg  vehicles) .  supplies  and 
refercnoe.  directories,  perlodlcmls. 


main  tens  Qce 


AprBorviA'  lows 
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and  directed— 

irovlded  in  this  act  to  provide 

Adjiistment  Admlni8tra.tlon 

him  by  this  act  as  he  deems 

such  administration;    and  for 

of  the  Surplus  Reserve  Loan 

10   (a)    of  the  Agricultural 

reenacted  by  the  Agricultural 

to  the  employment  and 

Employees. 

he  deems  necessary  to  carry 

Injcludlng   personal   services  and 

elsewhere,  traveling  expenses 

and  repair  of   passehger- 

law  books,  books  of 

newspapers. 


aid 


ec;  uipment. 
aid 


Iscal  year  commencing  July  1. 
M  appropriated,  for  each  fiscal 


e«.  (a)  Beginning  with  the 
lOSflL  there  U  her^ty  authorized  to 

year  for  the  administration  of  this  act  and  for  the  makisg  of 
Soil  Conservation  Act  payments  aijd  parity  payments  under  this 
act  such  sunu  as  are  necessary, 
for  parity  payments  with  respect  t^  cotton,  wheat,  and  field  corn 
under  this  act  for  any  year  commeocing  on  or  after  July  1.  193a, 
&5  percent  of  all  sums  approprlate<i 

to   17  of  the  Soil   Conservation  az|d  Domestic   Allotment 
amended,  for  such  year. 

(b)  For  the  administration  of  tlhls  act  during  the  fiscal  year 
endli^  June  30.  193S,  there  Is  beret  y  authorized  to  be  made  ftvall- 
able  from  the  funds  appropriated  iyr  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  ptirposes  of  sscUons  7  to  1  7  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  aou^xled,  a  svun  not  to  exceed 
1101)00.000. 

(c)  All  funds  for  carrying  out  th^  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
available  for  allotment  to  biireaus 
and  for  transfer  to  such  other  sgcn  :lee  of  the  FMleral  Government 
or  to  such  State  agencies  as  the  Sec  retary  may  request  to  cooperate 
or  assist  In  carrying  out  the  provlsl  m*  of  this  act. 

(d)  "nie  Secretary  shall  determlie  the  character  and  neoesslty 
for  expenditures  under  this  act;  the  SoU  Oonservatlon  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  ss  amended,  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937;  the  manner 
In  which  they  shall  be  incurred  ami  allowed,  the  persons  to  whom 
payments  shall  be  made.  Including  the  persons  entitled  to  rtceive 
the  payments  In  the  event  of  tbt  death.  Incompetency,  oV  dis- 
appearance of  the  persons  who  oth<  rwlse  wotild  have  been  erAlUed 
to  notirt  tbe  [>aymenta.  and  sh^  I  also  prescribe  voucher  forms 
Slid  the  forms  m  sunxirt  thereof^lthout  regard  to  the  provisions 
at  any  other  laws  covemlng  the  m  ;>endlt\ire  at  public  fund4  and 
such  determinations  and  forms  aha  1  be  flAal  and  conclusive  upon 
all  other  oOloers  of  tbe  Oovemment 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  at  all  times  maintain  comi^ete  and 
accurate  hooka  of  account.  The  ftn  u>cial  transactions  pursxumt  to 
the  provlstana  of  this  act  Shan  be  ludlted  at  least  once  each  year 
by  the  General  Accounting  OAcer  f  >r  the  sole  ptirpose  of  malting  a 
report  to  Oongresa.  together  wnh  such  recommendations  ae  the 
OomptroUcr  General  of  tbe  Unite  1  States  may  deem  advisable: 
Provided,  That  such  reports  shall  tot  be  made  until  the  Sectetary 
shall  have  had  reasonable  opportuxlty  to  examine  the  exceptions 
and  crttldams  of  the  OomptroUer  G  eneral  or  the  General  Acctunt- 
Ing  Oaee.  to  point  out  error*  there  n.  explain  or  answer  the  same, 
and  to  Ale  a  statement  which  shall  I  e  submitted  by  the  Comptiroller 
General  with  his  report. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  act,  l|  the 
aggregate  parity  payments  payable  under  schedule  A  of  title  I 
of  this  act  for  any  marketing  year  are  estimated  by  the  SecUetary 
to  exceed  the  sum  appropriated  foi  such  payments  for  such  year. 
all  soch  payments  shall  be  redricel  pro  rata  that  the  estimated 
aggregate  amount  of  such  paymerts  shall  not  exceed  the  tunds 
avaUahle  for  such  payments. 

(g)  Parity  payments  m«y  be  mad>,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
fhrmer.  In  the  form  of  the  commollty  with  respect  to  whlcft  the 
payment  Is  made.  In  such  amounts  ts  the  Secretary  determlnas  are 
equlralent  to  money  paynaents  at  tl  le  rates  determined  pxusuant  to 
tbe  piovlBlous  of  schedule  A  of  this  title. 

(h)  Ho  payment  shall  be  made  with  re^>ect  to  any  farm  pur- 
soant  to  the  provlsloni  of  this  act  and  of  sections  7  to  17  of  the 
Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al  otment  Act,  as  amended,  with 
vaspeci  to  cotton,  wheat,  com.  tohs  ceo.  and  rice  xinleas.  where  the 
area  of  eroptaad  on  tbe  farm  perm  ts.  and  It  te  otherwise  feasible, 
practicable,  and  suitable.  In  accords  nee  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  tbe  Secretary,  there  Is  grown  or  such  farm  an  acreage  of  food 
•ad  feed  crops  sufficient  to  meet  h<  me-consumptlon  requirements. 


(1)  All  ootton  of  the  1937  crop  warehoused  In  the  calendar  year 
1937  and  held  :\s  tsecurity  for  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Government 
ihall.  pursuant  to  ret;uiations  of  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request 
of  any  borrower,  be  recla&5i;ie<l.  restapled.  and  rewelghed  by  a 
licensed  Government  cl;»sser  without  expen."^  to  such  borrower. 

(Jt  The  first  sonrence  of  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act.  fiscal  year  1937,  binder  the  subhead  "Price  Adjustment  Pay- 
ment to  Gotten  Producers.  '  is  amrnded  to  read  aa  follows: 

'•Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  section  33  of  Public 
Law  No.  320,  Seventy-lourth  Congress,  as  amended,  165,000.000  of 
the  funds  available  under  said  section  32  In  each  of  tbe  fiscal 
years  1938  and  1939  shall  be  available  until  expended  for  price- 
adjustment  payments  to  cotton  producers,  upon  sxich  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Aprlculture  may  determine,  with 
respect  to  the  1937  cotton  crop  Cotton  which  on  July  1,  1938,  is 
imder  a  1937  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  and  which,  had 
it  been  sold  prior  to  that  date,  would  under  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  eligible  for  payment, 
shall  be  treated  as  if  s-id  on  July  1,  1938.  but  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  cotton  price  adjustment  payment  in  respect 
thereof,  ajid  paid  to  the  lending  agency,  the  unpaid  carrying 
charges  \inder  such  loan  due  Jujie  30.  1938  Payment  shall  be 
made  only  upon  application  filed  prior  to  October  1,  1938." 

LONG-STAPLTD    COTTOrf 

Sec.  65.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  with  reelect 
to  cotton  having  a  staple  of  I'j   Inches  in  length  or  longer. 

SEPAAABIUTY 

Sec.  66.  If  any  provisions  of  this  act.  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  cirrum-jtance,  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  act  and  the  apphratun  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Soli  CorL<«rva- 
tion  and  Domestic  .-^ilotmeut  Act,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby 

TrrLs  vn — Sctiplus  Reptrv?:  Loan  Corporatton 

ESTABUSIIMENT 

Skction  70.  For  the  purpose  of  making  and  adminl.'^tering  surplus 
reserve  loans  authorized  In  section  12  there  is  hereby  established  as 
an  agency  of  and  within  the  Depertn\ent  a  corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  "SurpltLs  Rrserve  L<>un  Corporation  '  The  principal  oCace  of 
the  Corp<jratiou  siiall  be  locaUxl  in  the  D'-.^tnct  of  Columbia,  but 
there  may  be  ettabiiahed  agencies  or  bnuich  offices  elsewhere  In  the 
United  States  undfr  retTi:;.itio:;.s  pre-crib,  (i  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors (hereiiialter  reftrrfd  to  as  the  "bcwird  ).  The  management  of 
the  Corporation  shail  be  vet  t«?d  in  the  board  subject  to  the  general 
supervisioii  of  the  EiecreLary  The  tx)<ird  sliall  consist  erf  three  per- 
sons employed  in  ti.e  Department  who  siiall  be  appointed  by  and 
hold  office  at  the  pieaoure  of  the  Secretary  Vacancies  In  the  board, 
so  long  a.s  Lliere  ^hai;  be  two  member;-  In  office,  shall  not  Impair  the 
powers  of  the  board  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  Corporation. 
and  two  of  the  members  in  oCBce  sliall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  board.  The  directors  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  for  their  services  as  directors  of  the 
Corporation,  but  may  be  allowed  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence 
expt^nses  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations  governing 
traveling  and  subsistence  expen.ses  for  governmental  employees  gen- 
erally engaged  In  the  businebs  of  the  Corporation  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  board,  subject  to  the  approval  erf  the 
Secretary,  shall  select  a  manager,  who  shall  be  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Corporation  with  5uch  power  and  authority  as  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  board.  The  board  shall  have  the  power  to 
adopt  such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations,  and  amendments  thereto, 
as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  busineas  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  board  shall  define  the  authority  and  duties  of  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Corporation,  delegate  to  them  such  of 
the  powers  vested  in  tho  Corporation  as  It  may  determine,  and 
require  bonds  of  such  of  thtm  as  it  may  designate  and  fix  the 
penalties  and  pay  the  premiums  of  such  bonds. 

pmvER.s  OF  corporation 

Sec.  71.  The  Corporation  shiill  have  siicresslon  until  dissolved  by 
act  of  Congress  and  shall  have  f>owpr  (a)  to  s\ie  and  be  sued  in  any 
State  M-  Federal  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction:  (b>  to  adopt  and 
use  a  corporate  seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed:  (c)  to  make 
contracts;  and  (d)  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  necfs.sary  and  incident  to  The  .^onduct  of  its  business. 
The  Corporation  shall  have  such  other  powers  aa  may  be  necessary 
and  Incident  to  the  conduct  of  its  powers  and  duties  under  this  act. 
The  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  manner  as  the  other  executive  agencies  of 
the  Government.  The  Corporation  with  the  consent  of  any  board. 
commission,  inoepondei.t  ts'ablii^hmfnt.  cr  executive  department 
of  the  Government,  may  avail  itself  of  the  use  of  infarmation,  serv- 
ices, facilities,  offices  agents,  and  employees  thereof  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  under  *hi5  act. 

Sec  72  The  Ccrp>  r\t:on  shall  hnve  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,000, 
subscribed  by  the  United  States  of  Ame-tca.  which  sum  is  hereby 
authi.>rized  to  be  appropriated.  Such  subscriptions  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary.  Ix!  subject  to  call,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by 
the  board.  Receipts  for  pjr.Tnent-s  by  the  United  States  of  America 
for  or  on  account  of  su'  h  stcujk  shall  be  issued  by  the  Corporation 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.'-ury  and  shall  be  evidence  of  the 
stock  ownership  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America. 

issr^NCT  or  obligattons 
Src  T3.   fa^    The    Corpomtl-'n    '.s   auThor*7<d    and    empowered   to 
laetie  and  have  outstandinij  at  any  one  time  its  notes,  debenttires, 
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or  other  such  obllt^atlons  In  s  par  amount  aggregating  not  more 
than  five  times  the  amount  received  by  the  Corporation  m  pay- 
ment of  Its  capital  stock:  such  obUsfitions  to  mature  not  more 
than  2  years  from  their  respective  dates  of  i.s.sue.  to  be  redeemable 
at  the  option  of  tho  Corporation  before  maturity  in  such  manner 
as  may  b*^  stipulated  in  such  obligations,  and  to  bear  such  rate 
or  rates  of  mtercbt  a.s  may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation. 
The  notes,  debentures,  and  other  such  obligation;?  of  the  Corpo- 
ration may  be  secured  by  a.ssets  of  the  Corporation  in  such  manner 
as  .=hall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  and  may  be  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Corporation  at  such  price  or  prices  as  the  board  shall 
determine,  Tlie  said  obligations  shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally 
guaranteed  both  as  to  interest  and  principal  by  the  United  States 
and  such  guaranty  shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  thereof.  In  the 
event  that  the  Corporation  shall  be  unable  to  pay  upon  demand 
when  due  the  principal  of  or  interest  on  notes,  debeiitures,  and  other 
Euch  obligations  issued  by  it.  the  Secretary  of  the  Trca.sury  shall 
pay  The  amount  thereof,  which  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, and  thereupon  to  the  extent  of  tho  amount  so  paid  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
holde.'-s  of  such  notes,  debentures,  or  other  obligations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed,  whenever  m  the 
Judgment  of  the  board  additional  funds  are  required  for  purposes 
of  making  loans,  to  purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Corporation  to 
be  issued  hereunder,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea-^ury  is  authorized  to  u.se  a*,  a  public-debt  tran.saction  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter  i.^sued  under  sec- 
tions 752  754  and  757  of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  issued  under  .said  sections 
are  extended  to  include  such  purchases.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  obligations  of  the  Corpo- 
ration acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Corporation  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States 

(b)  In  order  that  the  Corporation  may  be  supplied  with  such 
forms  of  notes,  debentures,  or  other  such  obligations  as  may  bo 
needed  for  issuance  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  prepare  such  forms  as  shall  be  suitable  and 
approved  by  the  Corporation  to  be  held  by  the  Treasury,  subject 
to  delivery  upon  order  of  the  Corporation.  The  engraved  plates, 
die--,  bed  pieces,  and  other  material  executed  in  connection  there- 
with shall  remain  m  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
TliP  Corporation  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
any  expenses  mcurred  in  the  preparation,  custody,  and  delivery  of 
such  notes,  debentures,  or  other  obligations. 

DESIGNATED    FISCAL    AGENCT 

Sec  74  When  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  Corporation  shall  be  a  depository  of  public  money 
and  shall  act  as  a  financial  agent  of  the  Government,  and,  when 
acting  OS  such,  shall  perform  such  reasonable  duties  as  a  depository 
of  public  money  and  as  a  financial  agent  of  the  Government  as  may 
be  required  of  it  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

expenditure   or   funds   and    EXinviPTION    from    TAXATION 

Sec  75.  (a)  The  board  shall  determine  the  character  and  neces- 
sity for  its  expenditures  under  this  act,  other  than  administrative 
expenditures,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred, 
allowed,  and  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
laws  governing  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  such  determi- 
nation shall  bo  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete  and 
accurate  books  of  account  and  shall  file  annually  with  the  Secretary 
a  complete  report  as  to  the  business  of  the  Corporation.  The  finan- 
cial tran.sactions  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  OfEce  at  least  once  each  year. 

(bi  All  notes,  debentures,  or  other  such  obligations  is.sued  by  the 
Corporation  shall  be  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and  interest  from 
all  taxation  (except  estate  and  inheritance  taxes)  now  or  hereafter 
lmpo.=.ed  by  the  United  States:  by  any  Territory,  dependency,  or 
po.s.se.ssion  'hereof:  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  local 
taxing  authority  The  Corporation,  its  property,  including  Its  fran- 
chi.sc,  capital,  reserves,  and  surplus,  and  its  income,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  Stat<»s; 
by  any  Territory,  dependency  or  possession  thereof:  or  by  any  State, 
county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority,  except  that  any  real 
property  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  State,  Territorial, 
County,  municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according 
to  Its  value  as  other  real  property  Is  taxed. 

penal   provisions 

Sec  76  la)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  loan 
from  the  Corporation,  or  any  extension  or  renewal  thereof,  or  the 
acceptance,  rolea.se  or  sub.sti'utton  of  security  therefor,  or  for  'he 
purpo.se  of  influoncins:  in  any  way  the  action  of  the  Corporation 
under  this  act.  makes  any  statement  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  will- 
fully overvalues  any  security,  stiall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  lor  not  more  than  1  vear, 
or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  being  connected  in  any  capacity  with  the  Corpora- 
tion, ( 1 1  embezzles,  abstracts,  purloins,  or  wiUiully  misapplies  any 
moneys,  funds,  securities,  or  other  things  of  value,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  Crrporaticn  or  pledged  or  otherwise  entrusted  to 
the  Corporation,  or  i2i  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  Corporation, 
or  any  oth-r  bixiy,  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  individual,  or  to 
cieceive  any  cfflcer.  auditcr,  or  examiner  of  the  Corporation,  makes 
any   false   entry   m   any   book,   report,  or   statement   of   or   to  the 


Corporation,  or  draws  any  order,  or  Issues,  puts  forth  or  .assigns 
any  note  or  other  obligation,  warehouse  receipt,  or  other  security; 
or  (3»,  with  intent  to  tiefraud  the  Corporation,  partu-ip;Ues  or 
sha.-es  in  or  receives,  directly  or  indirectly,  m\\  money,  profit,  prop- 
erty, or  benefit  through  any  traii.saction,  loan,  contract,  or  anv 
other  act  of  the  Corporation,  shall  he  punished  bv  a  fine  of  noi 
more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  vear, 
or  both. 

(CI  Whoever  knowingly,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Corporation, 
shall  conceal,  remove,  dispose  of,  or  convert  to  his  own  vi,se  or  to 
that  of  another  any  property  pledged  to  or  held  by  the  Corporation 
as  security  for  any  obligation  shall  be  punislied  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

(d)  Whoever  (1)  falsely  makes,  forges,  or  counterfeits  any  obli- 
gation or  coupon  In  imitation  of  or  purporting  to  be  an  obligation 
or  coupon  i.ssued  by  the  Corporation:  or  (2|  pas.ses.  utters  or  pub- 
lishes or  attempts  to  pass,  utter,  or  publish  any  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeited  obligation  or  coupon  purporting  to  have  been  Lssued 
by  the  Corporation,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  forged  or 
covmtfrfeited:  or  (3)  faLsely  alters  any  obligation  or  coupon  issued. 
or  purporting  to  have  been  issued,  by  the  Corporation:  or  (t) 
passes,  utters,  or  publishes  or  attempts  to  pass,  utter,  or  putali.sh 
as  true  any  falsc-Iy  altered  or  spurious  obligation  or  coupon  Lisued, 
or  purporting  to  have  been  issued,  by  the  Corporation,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  falsely  altered  or  spurious,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both. 

Title  VIII— Amendments  to  Son   Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act 

Section  80,  (a)  Section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Cons«Tvation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
specified  in  clauses  il),  (2),  (3),  and  (4i  of  section  7  lai  by 
making."  and  m.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  order  to  curry  out  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  7  (a)  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  " 

(b)  Section  8  (b)  of  such  act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  s*rlk- 
Ing  out  the  expression  'or  (4)"  after  the  expression  "required  for 
domestic  consumption,"  and  in-sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(4 1  their  equitable  ,share  a.s  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  national  production  of  any  commodity  or  commodities  re- 
quired for  domestic  consumption  and  export,s  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  extent  to  which  their  utilization  of  cropland  on  the  farm 
conforms  to  farming  practices  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
best  effectuate  the  purposes  specified  in  section  7  (2)   or  i5l  " 

(c)  Section  8  (bi  of  such  act.  as  amended  is  amended  by  in- 
serting, after  the  expression  "during  the  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  payment  is  made  '  and  before  the  expression  "in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section,"  the  following: 

"In  determining  the  amount  of  any  payment  or  grant  meas\ired 
by  (4),  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  coiisideration  and  give  equal 
weight  to  ( 1  I  the  national  acreage  required  to  be  devoted  to  the 
crop  or  group  of  crops  or  to  the  practices  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  farm  pursuant  to  Bub.section  (c)  In  order  to  provide 
adequately  for  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  any  one  or 
more  agricultural  commodities  and  to  effectuate  the  purposes  spec- 
ified in  section  7  (a),  and  the  value  of  the  production  of  such 
commiOdity  or  group  of  commodities  on  such  national  acreage  on 
the  basis  of  average  values  for  the  10  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  payment  is  determined,  and  (2)  the 
national  average  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  com- 
modity or  commodities  or  to  such  practices  during  such  10-year 
period  In  excess  of  the  national  acreage  required  for  such  purposes 
and  the  value  of  production  from  such  excess  acreage  on  the  basis 
of  average  values  during  the  10  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  pa\Tnent  is  determined  " 

(di  Section  8  (bi  of  such  act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  sentence  "In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  not  have  power  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tract binding  upon  ai:y  producer  or  to  acquire  any  land  or  any 
right  or  interest  therein."  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  .section  the  Sec- 
retary .'■hall  have  the  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  producers 
but  shall  not  have  the  power  to  acquire  any  land  or  any  right  or 
interest  therein." 

(e)  Section  8  (c)  of  such  act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "specified  In  clause   (1),   (2),   (3),  or   i4)." 

Title  IX.  Cotton  Pool  Participation   Trust   Certificatxs 

SrcTioN  90.  Tliere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  from 
any  moneys  in  tho  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwi:-e 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $1,800,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  hereinafter 
declared  and  authorized.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to,  or  upon  the  order  of.  the  Sec- 
retary, such  a  part  or  all  of  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  91.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  from  the 
Treasur>-  of  the  United  States  any  part  cr  all  of  the  sum  hereby 
appropriated,  and  to  deposit  same  to  his  credit  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  under  special  s}  mbol  number,  to  be  avail- 
able for  disbursement  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated 

Sec  92  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  available, 
from  the  sum  hereby  appropriated,  to  the  manager,   cotton  pc-ol. 
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Por  47  pages  for  the  House  of  Representatives  at  $4  per  day  each. 
•8.836 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     I^   there   objection   \x)   the 

rf^uest  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  the  joint  resolution 
he  considered  at  this  time? 

There  bem^  no  objection,  the  joint  resolution  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  tiiird  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 

After  the  read:nc;  of  the  b,!l  hid  been  concluded. 

Mr.  BARKLEY     I  move  tha»  tb.e  Sennt'!'  proceed  to  the 

consideration  of  executive  bu.j::ics.s. 

The  motion  was  aerc^'d  to.   and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 

the  consideration  of  fvr-cutiv''  b'nnes.s, 

REPCRTS    OF    COMMITI-E    ON    P* 'ST    GFFICr.S     AND    POST    ROADS 

Mr,  MrKFLLAR,  from  *hp  C'^-mmut  v  '^n  Post  O^ces  and 
Post  Roads,  riptjrtfd  I^v.-r^iLIy  the  ncniir.ations  of  sundry 
po.stmusters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  ScuwEi.LrNBACH  in  the 
chTir>.  The  reprrt.s  w.l!  bt  placed  en  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

If  there  be  no  further  rep<irts  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  read,  in  order,  the  nom;nat:cn.s  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  leci.sla*ive  clrrk  proceed'^d  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tion.s  of  postmast'  rs. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  a.sk  unanimou!=  con.sent  that  the  nom- 
inations of  pcstm.aster.s  on  the  Executive  Calendar  be  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nominations  of  pos'ma.Nters  are  conflrmrd  en  bloc. 

That  completes  the  Exfcut.ve  Cal*  ndar. 

RECESS 

The  Senate  rf^sumcd  lti;'.slat;\-e  se-.sicn. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tcmcrrr  w. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  3  o'clock  and  58  min- 
utes p.  m.»  the  Senate  took  a  reces.s  until  tomorrow,  'Wednes- 
day, November  24,  1937,  at   12  o'clock  meridian. 
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CONFIIwMATIONS 
Executive  ncminations  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  November 

2J  'Icgidctiic  day  of  S'ovt'mher  16),  1937 

PoSTMA.'s^ERS 
ARIZO.N- A 

John  J.  Newell    Nan 
William  A.  Davis.  Ruby. 

AF  K\NS.\S 

Lee  Rea,  Caraway. 
Samuel  K.  Purdy.  Cart  nape. 
William  R    Beafy    Emmcf 
Samuel  C.  Scott,  Whealky. 

KENTrCKY 

Mary  E.  Chaudom,  BufTalo. 
Robert  Bailey  Huddleston.  F\i!ton. 
James  T.  Maher.  Independ^'nce. 
Pearl  Parsley.  Incf 
Hugh  A.  Reynold.-,.  Junction  City. 
Dora  Mae  Miller,  Magnolia. 
Clarence  C.  Rees,  Mays  Lick. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Walter  Darracott   Aberdeen. 

Mildred  A.  EUis  Fisher,  Bucatunna. 

Anne  D.  Powers.  Cary 

Clarence  L.  Fleming,  CrandalL 

William  B.  Potts.  Crawford. 

Ida  Koen,  Foxworth. 

Lee  E.  Rials.  Jayess. 

Sallie  C.  Walker,  Lauderdale. 

William  Bullock,  Natchez. 
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Bonnie  H.  Curd.  Pace. 
Marion  W.  Thornton.  Pachuta, 
Mi.ss  Archie  Patterson.  Pinola. 
Thelnia  Zimmernian  Landry.  Waveland. 

OHIO 

Cora  M,  Burn.^;.  Beloit. 

Ethel  A.  Compton,  Blacklick. 

Martin  M.  Hehvick.  Bolivar. 

John  Maag.  Foster. 

R<ibert  L   Stygler,  Gahanna. 

Howard  C.  Huhn,  Hamdtn. 

Carbon  D.  Faber,  Jeromesville. 

Henry  W.  Myers,  Luckcy. 

Harry  G.  Benjamin,  Mnunt  Blanchard. 

George  R.  Daubenmire.  Pleasantville. 

Lema  M.  Collins,  Proctorviile. 

Ralph  'W.  Dctnck,  Quincy. 

Mable  L.  Sloan,  Rushsylvania. 

Winifred  Hine,  Tallmadge. 

TEXAS 

WfMizol  P.  Skarda,  Bloomins'ton. 

Sallie  C.  Milburn.  Bryson. 

Henry  Allen  Jones,  Cayuga. 

John  S.  Cochran.  Coahoma. 

Robert  Hugh  McClanahan.  Coldspring. 

Lee  M.  Feagin,  Colmesneil. 

Mabel  Cheek,  Groves. 

Harley  Arnold,  Maud. 

Joe  H.  Viclery,  New  Willard. 

Merrill  L.  Carlton.  Ringgold. 

Cora  Anderson,  South  Houston. 

Simon  D.  Hay,  Sudan. 

James  R.  Oliver,  Wells. 

Laura  A.  Bruening.  Westhoff. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESD.\Y,  November  23,  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  MontgomiCry,  D.  D., 
ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  Lord  and  Savior,  in  the  heart  that  knows  Thy 
love  is  a  sacred  temple  and  all  selfish  voices  die  away  at 
its  threshold  We  pray  Thee  to  let  the  touch  of  Thy  spirit 
be  upon  us  and  grant  that  hearts  may  be  filled  with  love 
because  we  have  trusted  in  Thy  holy  name;  set  our  man- 
hood in  perfect  poise  with  Thy  will  and  endow  us  with  the 
fortitude  of  brave  men:  keep  us  from  submission  to  lower 
impulses.  Heavenly  Father,  as  life  is  a  sacred  trust,  so 
splendid  and  urgent,  we  pray  that  the  unaccomplished  mis- 
sion of  our  great  calling  may  be  to  bring  new-found  happi- 
ness and  contentment  to  all  our  people.  Almighty  God,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  turn  this  world  away  from  battle  and 
Wood:  O  stop  it  from  loving  hate  and  hating  love.  In  the 
name  of  our  Redeemer.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

PAY   OF  PAGES  OF   THE   HOUSE  AND  SENATE 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the 
Clerk's  desk  a  joint  resoiution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  516 

Resolved,  etc .  That  for  the  payment  of  pages  for  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Re})resentat,iveF  from  Novtinbir  15  to  December  31, 
1937.  both  dates  ir.clusive.  there  are  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  m  the  Trea.-n;ry  r.ot  otherwise  appropriated  the  fol- 
lowinp  ?um,s 

For  21   pages  for  the   Senate  at   $4   per  day  each,  $3,948. 

For  47  passes  for  the  Reuse  cf  Representatives  at  $4  per  day 
each,  $8,836. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  understand  this  is  a  routine  resolution  for  the  same  num- 


ber of  pages  that  were  here  at  the  la.st  session,  and  this  is 
the  amount  authorized  by  law 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Tlie  pt  nilrnian  is  cornrt.  and 
I  may  say  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Con^zress  alway.'^  to  pay 
the  pages  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  we  adjourn. 
so  that  if  we  adjourn  over  the  holidays  and  tlie  pages  are 
paid  until  the  end  of  the  month,  that  is  nothinj:  more  th.an 
what  has  always  been  done.  The  pages  are  compellco,  to 
be  here  and  they  will  have  to  stay  here,  and  we  feel  iliat 
the  precedent  should  be  followed,  and  therefore  I  have  pro- 
vided in  the  resolution  to  pay  them  from  the  15th  of  No- 
vember to  the  31st  cf  DecembtT.  Tins  is  all  there  is  to  the 
resolution.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  mileage  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  or  anything  else. 

Mr.   RICH.     Mr.   Speaker,   will  the  gentleman   vicld? 

Mr.  TAYTX)R  of  Colorado.     Certainly. 

Mr.  RICH.  Does  not  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  feel,  in  view  of  all  these  expen.ses  being  put  on 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  calling  of  this  extra  session, 
that  It  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  ridiculous  call,  when 
we  consider  the  amount  of  work  we  have  bt^n  doing? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  rcque.st  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for 
one-half  minute. 

Tnc  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the  most 
.serious  matter  that  is  claiming  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  at  the  present  time  is  the  tremendous  reces.sion  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  business,  financial,  and  economic 
structures  of  the  Nation  in  recent  weeks.  And  the  next  most 
serious  matter  is,  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  What  is 
the  remedy?  Who  or  what  is  responsible  for  it?  Can  Con- 
gress remedy  it? 

This  depression  is  so  serious  that  great  care  must  be 
taken  else  the  perpetuity  of  the  Nation  may  be  endangered. 
This  is  a  situation  that  cannot  be  laughed  off.  It  cannot  be 
pa.ssed  lightly  with  the  wave  of  the  hand  or  with  a  nonchalant 
attitude.  Already  the  lo.ss  of  values  in  the  stock  market  and 
in  many  avenues  of  trade  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  1929 
and  1930.  The  best  financial  experts  of  the  country  are 
noticeably  worried  about  the  situation,  for  they  appreciate 
that  in  1929  our  national  debt  was  only  slightly  above  $16,000- 
000.000  and  the  country  could  then  .st,and  an  additional  debt 
burden,  but  today  the  debt  exceeds  $38,000,000,000  and  is  still 
piling  up  at  the  rate  of  several  million  per  day.  There  must 
be  a  limit.  'With  the  country  staggering  under  the  greatest 
load  of  debt  that  ever  afflicted  any  country  m  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  with  State  and  corporate  and  individual  debts 
increasing,  and  with  the  national  income  still  standing  at 
many  billions  below  the  1929  figures,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  financial  exp>erts  of  the  Nation  are  worried.  The  wild 
theories  of  the  New  Deal  "brain  trusters"  must  now  be  dis- 
carded and  the  common  sense  and  business  knowledge  of  the 
men  who  know  from  experience  must  be  called  into  play  to 
save  the  country  from  ruin. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  President's  proud  boasts  that 
"we  have  planned  it  that  way."  We  will  remember  his  readi- 
ness to  attach  his  own  opprobnous  cognomens  to  large  clas.sts 
of  our  citizens.  "Economic  royalists"  and  "princes  of  privi- 
lege" are  samples  of  his  daily  diversions.  On  evei-y  hand  it 
now  appears  that  his  proud,  boastful  spirit  has  been  scm.- 
what  broken.  His  failure  to  api>ear  m  person  with  his 
great  retinue  of  attendants  to  deliver  his  me.ssag<  to  this 
special  session  of  Congress,  made  special  by  his  own  edici. 
is  evidence  of  his  fear  to  face  the  masic.     His  somewhat 
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kindly  reference  to  businessnen  In  his  message  is  a  most 
remarkable  come-down  for  tlm.  He  seems  now  to  show 
scrae  recogniUon  of  the  fact  t  lat  the  days  of  flippancy  and 
Jest  are  over  and  that  the  mo  re  serious  concerns  of  the  day 
and  tunes  demand  his  attent  on  and  the  best  attention  of 
our  brightest  minds  suod  the  ihoughtful  consideration  of  all 
our  people.  If  our  President  has  come  to  a  recognition  of 
our  national  condition,  and  will  show  his  intention  to  do 
the  things  that  he  has  so  often  promised— cut  down  ex- 
penses, prevent  wasteful  extnvagance,  and  pay  as  you  go — 
he  will  find  th*t  the  American  people  will  rally  behmd  him 
for  the  battle  to  pull  ourselvs  out  of  this  depression. 

The  cause  of  this  recent  I'ecesslon  is  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  lost  confldence  Li  the  administration's  policies. 
This  confidence  will  not  be  restored  by  idle  promises.  It 
will  come  only  as  a  result  of  afBrmative  action.  The  psy- 
chology must  be  changed.    Tt  e  set-up  must  be  altered. 

Can  Congress  do  It?  No!  Congress  can  do  only  its  part. 
The  Executive  must  acknowlidge  his  errors  and  show  un- 
mistakable signs  of  assuminj  a  different  attitude  and  fol- 
lowing a  different  course.  >  7hen  the  Elxecutive  shows  an 
honest  inclination  to  do  thai  which  he  thinks  is  l>est  for 
the  coimtry  without  any  regard  to  political  advantagie.  I  am 
sure  that  he  can  confidently  count  on  the  support  of  Con- 
gress. 

Since  the  President  to  hs  message  to  Congress  made 
scarcely  any  mention  of  this  terrible  recession  in  values,  in 
employment  and  in  product  on.  we  are  prone  to  conclude 
that  he  is  not  yet  completel  r  divorced  from  his  'idols. "  I 
am  wondering  what  attituce  he  would  take  if  Congress 
should  again  find  itself  and  proceed  to  legislate  as  it  was 
cnce  proudly  wont  to  do  in  its  own  name,  upon  its  o';v-n  re- 
sponsibility and  to  its  own  g  ory.  I  firmly  believe  that  now 
Is  the  time  for  Congress  to  ict.  Now  is  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  take  from  its  nose  the  ring  of  servility.  Now  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  rise  in  ts  might  and  reclaim  for  itself 
and  for  the  people  the  prero  natives  that  were  given  to  it  in 
the  Constitution— the  same  inmortal  document  thai:  created 
the  executive  department  a4d  prescribed  liis  dominion  and 
his  power. 

With  this  thought  In  mind  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
I  think  expresses  the  wish  arjd  desire  of  millions  of  interps^rd 

approval  of  practically  all  the 
and  the  economists  of  the  land. 


people  and  which  meets  th 

businessmen,  large  and  small 

and  which  meets  the  approval  of  the  man  who  works  in  that 


tt  will  reflect  itself  in  stabi 


have  asked  the  Congress  to  n  peal  the  surtax  on  undistributed 


profits  as  written  m  section 


section  should  never  have  bwn  passed.    It  was  bom  of  the 


same  parentage  as  all  the  ct 


ler  many  unreasonable  and  un- 


workable laws  of  the  President's  playboy  Cabinet. 


When  the  revenue  law  of 
Ways  and  Means  Ccmmittei^ 
being  a  humble  member,  this 


Ity  report  on  that  bill  which 
forcefully.    I  think  that  the 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
Rercnue  Act   ot  19Se   (stutax 


Sac.  a.  Subsection    (d)    of 
19S8   (limltlzkg  the  deduction 
hereby   repealed    with   respect 
DecMnber  31.  1996. 


tbe  RepuhllcAn  membershii 


ity  of  emplo>TTient  for  him.     I 


14  of  the  tax  law  of  1936.     This 


936  was  being  considered  by  the 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
section  and  others  were  opposed 
by  me  and  others  most  vigor  msly.  We  opposed  this  measure 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  to  no  avail  for  the  big  Demo- 
cratic majority  was  then  eat:  tig  out  of  the  hand  of  its  master. 
But  things  are  changed  no^  t  and  I  hope  forever.  We.  the 
minority  on  the  Ways  and  W  cans  Committee,  wrote  a  minor- 
expressed  my  views  cogently  and 
Republicans  in  Congress  unani- 


mously espoused  the  reasoning  and  argiiments  set  forth  in 


this  mlDority  report.  So  wb  Reimbllcans  are  today,  as  we 
were  In  1936.  openly  opposng  the  surtax  on  undistributed 
profits.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced: 


tax  Imposed  by  section  14  of  the 
on   undistributed   profits^    Is   hereby 
repealed  with  respect  to  taxatle   yeara  beginning   after  ISecember 
31.  1936. 

section    117   of   tiie   Revenue    Act    of 

for  capital   net  losses  to  S2.00C1    Is 

to    taxable    years    beginning    after 


The  following  excerpts  from  the  minority  report  filed  by 


of  the  Ways  and  Meams  Com- 


n.ittce  in  1936  pointed  a  prophetic  finger  toward  this  present 
rcce.ssion  which  is  now  threatening  us: 

If  business  is  led  to  pav  out  :il!  of  i^s  enrnlnc  during  prcsx>erou3 
years,  and  is  discouraged  or  prevented  from  building  up  reserves 
fcr  -rainv  davs,'  the  natural  ccusequtnre  aUI  be  thnt  the  peaks 
ci  future  booms  will  be  accentuated  and  the  valleys  of  future 
dcp'essicns  deepened.     •     •     • 

The  exper; -nee  which  the  country-  has  had  during  the  present 
dtprrssicn  has  amply  demonstrated  the  necessity  and  value  of  re- 
.«.  r-.es  and  their  importance  as  a  stablll?:ng  Influence  It  l.s  net 
pleasant  to  contemplate  how  much  wc^rse  the  deprea^ion  mielit 
h..ve  been  had  the  .scheme  of  ta.xation  now  proposed  been  in  effect 
prior  to  1929.  and  business  had  entered  the  depression  either 
stripped  of  I'-s  reserves  cr  with  only  nominal  amounts.  Hardly  a 
business  would  have  been  left  standing:  the  army  cf  the  unem- 
ployed would  have  been  more  than  doubled:  the  greater  part  cf 
the  pcpulatson  would  have  been  forced  on  relief. 

Tl.e  reserves  which  they  built  up  m  the  prosperous  years  were 
nl.  ne  responsible  for  enabling  thousand.-,  of  organizations  to  con- 
tinue in  business  during  the  depression,  to  provide  Jobs  for  mil- 
lion.s  of  persons  who  otherwise  would  have  been  without  work,  and^ 
to  maintain  clividerid  payments.  That,  of  course,  is  what  reserves 
are  for  Had  more  bus^iness  firms  pursued  the  wise  and  prudei:t 
poller  of  building  up  reserves  In  prosperou.*  years  to  tide  them  over 
th?  lean  years,  the  country  would  have  been  in  a  much  better 
condition  to  meet  the  depression  than  it  wa.*; 

It  is  apparent  that  the  tax  is  in  no  sense  a  tax  on  corporate 
earlngs  but  a  penalty  on  the  accumulation  of  protective  reserves. 
on  business  rehabilitation  and  expansion,  and  on  the  payment  of 
dcbt.<.     •      •      • 

In  penalizing  reserves  and  exempting  amounts  distributed,  the 
prcpcst'd  schen-ie  in  effect  punishes  prndrnt  business  manage- 
ment and  hoId.«  out  a  seductive  invitation  to  Improvident  man- 
agement.    •      •      • 

The  dancercu.'!  and  unwhoie.^ome  efect  cf  any  tax  which  dis- 
courages or  prevents  the  accum.ulation  of  protective  reserves  while 
oSermg  a  bounty  for  Im.providence  Is,  ve  thlnli.  so  apparent  as  to 
rt  quire  little,  if  any.  discussion. 

All  the  above  excerpts  were  written  in  honest  candor.  It 
was  evident  to  any  thinking  man  that  thi.s  new  tax  scheme 
ha'chfd  from  the  brain  of  Profes.^nr  OHphant  would  not  work. 
It  was  inconsistent  with  the  tax-ra:j^:ng  philosophy  of  our 
country.  It  was  M^Tong.  Sub.'^equent  events  have  proved  our 
con't  nlion.  Today  the  national  welkin  is  ringing  with  th*^ 
pro^e-sts  of  busmes.'^men  pvcry^hf^rp.  Not  cne  single  per.'=on 
to  my  knowledge  has  arisen  to  defend  this  tax.  It  is  on  its 
way  out,  and  I  in.=;i?:  that  we  repeal  this  law  now.  There  is 
no:  one  .sinisle  reason  to  defer  its  repeal  until  the  next  se.'^sion 
of  Congress.  It  is  not  related  or  correlatf^d  in  any  such  way 
as  to  make  its  amputation  a  dancerous  pporation  to  the 
remaind<:'r  of  the  law.  It  can  bo  t-asily  sevt-red  and  the  law 
which  severs  :t  can  be  made  retroactive  so  as  to  enable  busi- 
ness to  br  free  from  this  depre-'-sinc  influence  at  once. 

I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  recommend  'he  repeal  of  this  tax  completely  and  do  it 
now.  Business  will  not  improve  with  this  sword  hanging 
over  its  head.  Capital  will  be  .^y  and  will  not  venture  into 
fields  of  danter.  Governnvnl  maintains  itself  from  a  share 
of  the  Nation's  created  wealth.  This  share  should  be  col- 
lected in  the  least  obnoxious  way  possible.  It  should  not  be 
collected  at  the  aid  of  a  gun  which  eternally  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  business.  While  business  nee'ds  the  protec- 
tion of  government,  yet  government  could  not  function  except 
for  the  barter  and  oxchange  of  goods  by  the  people.  The 
welfare  of  the  Nation  is  guaranteed  best  by  a  happy,  pros- 
perous people  and  not  by  a  threatened  people. 

My  bill  also  seeks  to  amend  the  capital  gains  and  losses 
section  of  the  1936  tax  bill.  The  proper  method  of  levying 
taxes  on  capital  cams  and  lo<y^es  has  baffled  the  acumen  of  the 
makers  of  tax  laws  for  years  Tax  laws  generally  are  not 
very  popular  with  any  taxpayer,  but  unless  a  tax  law  has  in 
it  an  elemtnt  of  fairness  it  is  doubly  unpopular;  swid  a  tax 
law  that  is  unfair  in  its  application  is  often  not  only  obnoxious 
but  destructive  There  is  a  pronsion  In  the  present  capital 
gains  and  losses  tax  section  which  .should  be  repealed  because 
it  has  m  it  an  element  of  unfairness  that  many  object  to. 
The  tax  on  undistributed  profits  applies  only  to  corporations, 
while  the  tax  on  capital  eains  and  losses  applies  only  to  indi- 
viduals. Th-^  oarniris.  of  an  Individual  usually  are  not  so 
involved  and  comphoatid  as  that  of  a  corporation,  and  for 
that  reason  his  gairLj  and  losses  may  more  easily  be  matched 
or  balanced. 
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In  1936  Congress  amended  the  capital  gains  and  losses  tax 
law  by  adding  subsection  (d>  of  section  117.  This  subsec- 
tion provides  that  only  $2,000  of  capital  losses  might  be  ap- 
plied against  one's  net  incomie.  For  example,  if  one  should 
sell  cne  piece  of  real  estate  at  a  loss  of  $15,000  and  another 
at  a  gain  of  $3,000,  showing  a  net  loss  to  him  of  $12,000,  he 
could  only  apply  $2,000  of  this  loss  against  his  net  income. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  process  were  reversed  and  he 
should  sell  his  one  piece  of  property  at  a  gain  of  $15,000  and 
his  other  at  a  loss  of  $3,000,  making  a  net  gain  of  $12,000, 
this  net  gam  would  be  added  to  his  income.  If  the  latter 
proceeding  is  entirely  ]5roper,  then  the  former  should  also  be 
proper.    To  be  just  a  provision  of  law  must  be  fair. 

My  bill,  therefore,  repeals  subsection  'd)  of  section  117. 
The  effect  of  this  is  tc  treat  capital  gains  and  losses  exactly 
alike.  This  will  be  fi.lr  to  the  small  taxpayer  and  also  to 
the  larre  taxpayer.  The  present  law  stifles  trade.  One 
wishing  to  trade  is  under  the  present  law  always  confronted 
with  the  uncertainty  and  unfairness  of  this  tax.  If  he 
makes  a  good  deal,  he  Is  taxed  out  of  proportion  on  it  and  if 
he  makes  a  bad  deal  he  is  not  allowed  to  balance  one  against 
the  other  in  making  up  his  general  net  income.  The  capital- 
pains  tax  in  its  present  form  is  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg.  Rebellion  against  the  unfair  application  of 
this  tax  is  quite  general.  I  believe  the  repeal  of  this  sub- 
section <d)  will  take  the  yoke  from  the  neck  of  barter  and 
sale  with  the  result  that  more  money  would  come  into  the 
Treasury  than  imder  the  present  law.  At  this  present  time 
the  President  and  buidnessmen  generally  maintain  that  the 
great  need  is  to  have  new  capital  engaged  in  the  field  of 
Industry.  New  capitid  is  shy.  It  is  afraid.  It  has  been 
pounced  upon  by  min^ions  of  the  administration  as  if  it  were 
a  scourge  to  be  stamped  out  upon  first  sight.  Fear  is  the 
greatest  detriment  to  trading.  Confidence  is  the  greatest 
stimulant  to  trading.  Confidence  is  bom  of  freedom  and 
not  of  fear. 

With  these  two  amsndments  to  the  tax  bill  of  1936  I  feel 
confident  that  a  complaining  public  will  be  reassured;  that 
business  will  be  heartened;  that  the  Government  exchequer 
will  be  better  sustain'^d;  and  that  we  will  do  the  one  thing 
that,  as  much  as  anything  else,  will  turn  the  tide  of  business 
on  the  upward  grade  again. 

•  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Oliio  asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  own  remarlcs  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FULLER  and  Ms.  EATON  rose. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remaiks  in  the  Record  by  including  a  letter 
by  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
with  a  copy  mailed  to  each  individual  Member  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  rise? 

Mr.  ElATON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  in  mind  the  same  purpwse 
that  the  gentleman  freim  Arkansas  has  just  stated. 

Mr.  Snyder  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  VooRiiis.  and  Mr.  Thom.as 
of  New  Jersey  asked  and  were  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  tlieir  own  remiirks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Spea.ker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  three  brief  resolutions 
adopted  by  three  of  the  great  farm  orgam^ations  with  regard 
to  the  wage  and  hour  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINIESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  special  order  of  the  House  hereto- 
fore made,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dickstein] 
Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Sp«^aker,  my  colleague  from  New 
York  !Mr.  O'Connor]  would  like  to  be  heard  first.  I  have  no 
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objection  to  following  him  if  It  Is  agri^eable  to  the  Housv  I 
therefore  jneld  precedence  to  the  gentleman  from  Ntv,-  York 
IMr.  O'Connor  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  O'Connor i  will  be  recogni.'.ed  for  30  minutes 
ahead  of  Mr.  Dickstein. 

There  was  no  objection. 

WAGE  AND  HOIT?   BTT  L 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no  In- 
tention of  using  the  30  minutes  allotted  to  me  because  of  a 
raucus  voice  and  a  throat  that  feels  like  an  old-fa.^hioned 
rasp.  I  shall  defer  most  of  my  rem.arks  until  a  future  tmie, 
if  ever,  I  did  want  to  talk  about  a  number  of  things,  maybe 
"cabbages  and  kings,"  "ships  and  sealing  wax,"  but  I  shall 
not  do  it  today. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to  say  a  few  \\ords 
about  a  matter  which  has  been  uppermost  in  the  m.inds  of 
Members  and  the  country — the  wac:e  and  hour  bill. 

A  statement  tcday  was  issued  to  the  press,  as  follows: 

Tlie  leadership  has  exhausted  every  possible   effort   to  secure   a 

sufficient  number  of  votes  In  the  Rules  Committee  to  report  out  a 
resolution  for  the  con:- kh  ration  of  the  wape  arid  hour  bill  and 
finds  there  Is  no  possibility  of  the  bill  being  considered  by  that 
method. 

As  to  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  that  is  the  situation  so  far 
as  the  Rules  Committer  is  concerned;  and.  of  course,  every- 
one should  know  the  situation  without  any  delay  or  equivo- 
cation. 

We  read  about  the  wage  and  hour  bill  every  day  in  the 
newspaF>er.  We  read  about  it  this  morning  in  the  pre.ss,  and 
it  seems  to  be  still  "confusion  worse  confounded."  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  suggestion  made  today.  As  I  announced 
sometime  ago,  I  would  personally  oppose,  as  far  as  I  could, 
any  attempt  to  take  the  bill  back  to  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, because  to  do  so.  in  my  opinion,  would  Jeopardize  the 
possibility  of  passing  the  bill  during  this  special  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  there  are  two  things  at  least 
this  special  Congress  should  do,  and  that  is  to  pass  a  farm 
bill  and  a  wage  and  hour  bill.     [Applause.] 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  confusion  about  the  wage  and 
hour  bill  and  the  part  the  Rules  Committee  has  played  in  it. 
The  Labor  Committee  wa.s  mo.'^t  diligent  in  the  matter.  As  I 
recall  it,  that  committee  got  the  President's  mes.sage  on  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  sometime  last  May.  The  Labor  Com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  a  few  weeks  before  the  Congress 
adjourned  on  August  21.  Thereafter  an  informal  application 
was  made  for  a  hearinrt  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  the  i-ule,  apainst  which  a  petition  is  now  lodged  at  the 
Speaker's  d°sk  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee,  was  filed 
with  the  Rules  Committee  less  than  7  days  before  the  Con- 
gre.ss  adjourned.  The  petition  now  at  the  desk,  if  com- 
pleted vsith  218  signatures,  would  bring  this  bill  up  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  which  Is  the  earliest  day  on  which  it  could  come  up 
under  the  rules. 

Since  the  President  proclaimed  this  special  session  there 
have  been  many  \'ipws  on  the  bill  from  ditlerent  sources — 
labor,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  President.  Many 
\ital  changes  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  bill  have  been 
suggested,  so  that  today  considerable  confusion  reign<^  in 
reference  to  the  meas'ure.  Why  the  worth-while  principle 
involved  in  the  measure  should  be  so  oecloudcd  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand. 

Let  me  refer  to  something  that  many  people  have  over- 
looked. What  is  the  normal  method  of  considering  a  bill  In 
the  House  of  Representatives?  In  an  average  Congress  there 
will  be  15.000  bills  Introduced.  There  vnU  be  two  or  three 
thousand  passed  out  of  committees.  There  will  be  800  cr  so 
become  law.  It  is  rare  that  over  40  of  those  bills  are  ever 
brought  In  by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  How  are  they  han- 
dled? Of  course,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Account,-;,  and 
some  other  committees  have  a  privileged  status.  Then  we 
have  particular  days  for  the  consideration  of  bills  aiTectmg 
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tho  District  of  Columbia:   ther 
er.dar  and  the  Private  Calendar 
Wedne-day.     Mark  you  the  ir 
nesday.    That  is  the  way  bills 
Hou'e;  and  there  Is  no  power 
Rules  Committee  can  stop  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  stay  with 
on  a  Calendar  Wednesday. 

Last  Wednesday  was  Calenda^ 
Committee  was  twenty-fourth 
us  knew,  no  committees  were 
have  been  taken  up  on  that 
bi  reached  tomorrow,  which  is 
and  thrn  considered  in  the  usiial 
friends  of  the  bill  ran  then  stt' 
bill,  and  there  is  very  little  d: 
and  taking  up  the  bill  under 
hoped  all  along  that  the  othei 
time  on  Calendar  Wednesday 
that  we  might  meet  the  wage 
Wednesday,  the  normal  method 
this  House. 

I  say  this  so  that  the  leader; 
measure  may  watch  their  rh; 
because  if  we  stay  here  long 
which  was  ever  created  could 
that  bill  or  any  other  bill. 

So   much   for   the   hour   an 
hoped  that  it  will  be  considered 
body  knows  what  some  of  us 
it  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  taken 
talked  about  many  other  thing:; 
our  busmess  situation,  the  s 
gone  through  in  3  months 
we  should  postpone  definite 

It  does  not  satisfy  me  to  pos 
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is  tinemployment  [applause! 
State  and  city  of  New  York,  fo' 
which  is  lower  than  that  of 
business  situation,  on  account 
taxes,  the  fear  from  Government 
Ing,"    from    "prying'    into 
plause.j     Oh.  I  am  not  inter^t 
minority   side.     [Laughter. J 
playing  politics.     They  should 
ever.    I  am  concerned  with 
You  are  not  going  to  get 
encourage  private  business  to 

I  have  had  a  little  to  do  w 
the  greatest  field  for  the  recov 
up  the  slack  in  employment  . 
of  homes,  which  we  are  short  o 
I  believe  that  will  put  more 
great  undertaking  we  could 
about  building  homes.    It  is 
new  houses,  that  there  is  a 
pens  when  you  build  them? 
Into  the  building  of  houses, 
to  reduce  their  costs.    Suppos< 
agreement  as  to  an  annual 
Oovemment  agency  like  the 
for  Instance,  to  agree  to 
they  investigate  the  capacity 
buy  the  house  to  pay  for  it. 
of  years.  20  years.    They  find 
going  to  buy  the  house  has  a 
you  do  not  start  at  the  base 
situation  and  give  people  Joh; 
Jobs,  you  are  not  going  to  have 
that  you  build.    LApplauseJ 
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Th-'  Governrrir'nt  nf  ?he  United  States  canr.nr  furn:sh  em- 
ployment for  60  000  000  people.  There  are  5.000,000  employ- 
ers in  this  counipy-  v  ho  furnish,  on  the  average,  c.niploynirnt 
for  10  or  12  employees  each.  They  are  the  ones  who  furni.sh 
employment  for  the  people  of  this  country.  It  i.s  in  their 
behalf  and  ;n  behalf  of  the  employees  of  this  country  that  I 
believe,  b^-fore  this  special  session  adjourns,  something 
should  be  dene  to  mevi  the  situation  which  is  in  cur  midst 
right  now.  a  tremendous  business  recession  or  depression, 
practically  leading  up  to  a  repetition  of  those  calamitous  days 
ot   1929.      :App!:ui.e.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.     Tlie   gentleman  yields  back   19  m.inutes. 

Mr    RAYBURN.     Mr.  Sptak-r,   I   a^k  unanimous   con.sent 

thar  the  centleman  from  New  York  may  agree  that  his  time 

stand,  that  I  may  have  2  mmutes  in  which  to  address  the 

House. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  Yt):k;.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Th-'  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  imani- 
mous  con.-ent  that,  notwithstanding  the  previous  order  of 
the  HQU.se,  he  may  address  the  House  for  2  minutes.  Is  there 
objtction"' 

There  wa.=:  no  objt-ftion. 

Mr.  RAYBLTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  quite  ac:ree  with  my  dis- 
tinpuLshed  friend  from  New  York  ;  Mr.  O'Connor]  that  the 
two  outstanding  thinti.s  this  .special  .session  of  Congress  should 
do  is  to  pass,  a.s  nearly  as  we  can,  a  permanent  farm  pro- 
gram and  a  wage  and  hour  bill.  I  Applause.  I  Every  other 
sourc'^  by  which  con.sid'-ration  of  vvaue  and  hour  Ifgisla- 
tion  may  be  reached  ha.s  been  exhausted,  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  Ho;j;ie  in  dil!g"nce.  by  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  diligence,  by  the  whip  of  the  Huu.se.  and  by  myself. 
I  have  today  done  the  only  thing  that  I  could  do  to  try  to 
help  move  th;.s  bill  to  speedy  consideration  in  the  House.  I 
have  follcwed  the  course  that  I  tru.st  217  other  Members  of 
the  House  may  follow.  Today,  joined  by  the  whip  of  the 
Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Penn.-ylvania  [Mr.  Roland  1.  I 
have  signf-d  the  petition  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
[Applaui:.e  : 

l.'N-AMERICAN    ACTIVITIES 

The  SPE.'XKER.  Under  .s;)fcial  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  fron:  New  York  I  Mr.  Dickstein]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Houie,  it  wa.-.  very  encouraging  to  all  true  lovers  of  this 
country  and  its  irkititutions  to  hear  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Honorable  J.  Wallace  Leyden.  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ccm.mon 
Pleas  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  wherein  he  stated  to  a  number 
of  German  applicants  for  naturahzation: 

You  cant  be  both  an  American  and  a  Gprman.  You  must  b« 
either  one  or  the  other.  I  consider  membership  In  the  German- 
American  Bund  sufficient  grounds  lor  denying  citizenship. 

This  courageous  stand  by  a  judce  of  the  New  Jersey  courts 
is  so  much  at  variance  with  a  number  of  other  judicial  offi- 
cers in  the  United  Stales  that  it  deserves  special  mention 
and  all  the  encomiums  which  may  be  heaped  on  a  public- 
spirited  American. 

It  wa,s  my  int<^ntion  to  introduce  a  bill  which  I  hope  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Hou.se — that  membership  in 
any  organization  which  adv(jcates  dictatorships  be  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  denial  of  American  citizenship.  As  Judge 
Leyden  said.  "It  .set^ms  obvious  that  a  person  believing  in 
dictatorships  cannot  al5o  believe  m  the  American  form  of 
government,"  and  it  u<  more  than  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  our  electorate  to  tell  us  that  dictatorships  are  a  good  thing 
for  one  country  while  America  may  continue  as  a  democracy. 
Any  such  stat<.ment  is  merely  hp  service  to  America  and  not 
an  honest  expresMcn  of  a  person's  opinion. 

In  our  naturalization  laws  we  saw  fit  to  insert  a  clause 
barring  from  American  citizenship  any  person  believing  in 
what  advocates  the  principles  of  anarchi.-m.  We  should  go 
a  step  fui-ther  and  amend  our  naturalization  laws  so  as  to 
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bar  from  American  citizenship  any  person  who  believes  in 
or  advocates  the  principles  of  a  dictatorship,  whether  of  the 
right  or  of  the  left,  or  any  form  of  government  which  came 
into  such  prominence  in  Europe  in  the  last  few  years  under 
the  name  of  fascisrn,  totalitarianism,  authoritarianism,  or 
what-not.  It  is  high  time  that  our  democracy  take  a  dynamic 
and  positive  stand,  :rathcr  than  be  left  on  the  defensive,  a 
prey  to  the  winds  of  dictatorships  which  have  been  sweeping 
the  world. 

I  must  also  advert,  in  passing,  to  the  noble  words  of  Vis- 
count Cecil,  the  English  statesman  who  just  won  the  Nobel 
prize  for  peace.  He  stated  in  his  speech  that  the  democratic 
nations  have  been  pursuing  a  rather  passive  policy  and  were 
not  actively  engaged  in  displajing  to  the  world  their  common 
desire  to  do  away  with  the  ravages  of  war  and  to  reestablish 
order  and  respect  for  international  law  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  great  democracies  of  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States  could,  by  pursuing  a  definite 
and  active  policy  of  jx-ace.  counteract  the  interference  of  the 
lawbreakers  who  are  determined  to  bring  about  an  upheaval 
of  the  existing  situation  in  the  world  so  as  to  "fish  in 
troubled  waters." 

I  believe  every  lover  of  peace  will  find  food  for  thought 
In  the  remarks  of  this  enlightened  statesman  and  that  all 
of  us  who  believe  that  the  last  great  war  fought  should  have 
been  the  last  war  fought,  at  lea^t  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
will  find  encouragement  in  t.hi.«;  positive  attitude  of  'Viscount 
Cecil. 

A  glance  at  this  morning's  newspaper,  with  Its  scarey 
headlines,  showing  the  continuous  aggressiveness  of  Fascist 
powers,  must  convince  every  right-thinking  American  of  the 
necessity  of  eliminating  from  within  our  midst  any  threat 
to  peace  and  harmony  among  our  own  people,  if  we  wish  to 
present  a  united  front  to  the  world  and  if  we  wish  to  play 
our  part  in  maintaming  world  peace. 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  for  many  months  past  I  have 
pleaded  with  my  coimtrymcn  to  let  us  have  a  congressional 
investigation  to  examine  into  the  matter  for  a  true  and 
correct  picture  of  all  the  subversive  elements  from  within 
and  without  which  arc  seeking  to  disrupt  this  peace  and 
harmony  prevailing  among  oiu"  people. 

Env'ious  eyes  have  been  cast  in  many  directions,  including 
our  country,  by  nations  which  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
existing  conditions  in  the  world,  and  groups  of  our  citizens 
are  sought  to  be  arrayed  against  other  groups  with  the  de- 
sire to  bring  about  a  cleavage  and  destroy  the  well-being  of 
our  commonwealth. 

And  so  I  am  of  necessity  compelled  to  turn  my  attention 
to  the  many  subversive  organizations  which  roam  around  this 
country  at  will  and,  under  the  guise  of  free  speech,  do  their 
mischievous  and  destructive  work  In  splitting  our  country 
into  warring  and  mutually  antagonistic  groups.  The  spear- 
head of  all  the.se  subversive  forces  has  been  directed  particu- 
larly against  our  own  New  Deal  and  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Our  President  is  "charged"  with 
many  "crimes  and  misdemeanors."  He  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing brou::ht  about  peace  and  contentment  where  there  was 
strife  and  dissatisfaction:  he  is  charged  with  enabling  large 
portions  of  our  people,  who  have  been  hitherto  underfed  and 
undercloihcd,  to  find  a  useful  place  in  our  society;  he  is 
charged  with  haring  put  business  where  it  belongs  in  not  per- 
mitting it  to  rule  our  Government  and  Commonwealth,  while 
allowing  ii  to  play  its  legitimate  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion: he  is  charged  with  having  permitted  labor  groups  in  this 
country  to  obtain  a  just  reward  for  their  work;  he  is  charged 
with  having  sought  to  readjust  our  tax  structure  to  suit  the 
real  needs  of  tliis  country;  he  is  charged  with  having  per- 
mitted the  people  as  a  whole  to  have  a  voice  in  the  govem- 
m.cnt  rather  than  listen  to  the  chosen  few  who  were  the  "ad- 
visers" of  his  predecessors.  In  short,  the  "crime"  of  our 
President  consists  in  having  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  com- 


mon pt:'opIe  and  trying  to  aid  the  common  min  and  the  under- 
privileged and  m  so  shaping  our  L^gislaiion  as  to  ailord  a 
measure  of  social  justice  to  the  mas;;es. 

It  is  clear  that  these  voices  of  imalcontents  which  were 
heard  so  profusely  in  the  public  press  and  on  Uie  pubbc 
platform  in  the  last  few  weeks  ha\-c  betn  seized  upon  and 
exploited  by  al!  tliese  subversive  elements,  wh.ch  I  had  occa- 
sion to  heretofore  expose  on  the  floor  of  the  Houiie  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  these  same  subversive  elements  which  are 
pouncing  upon  our  President,  ridiculing  our  statesmtn.  and 
setting  at  naught  their  efforts  to  so  rc.idju.st  our  American 
life  as  to  bring  contentment  to  tlie  ma.ir-e.>;  and  new  hope 
to  the  undf'rpriv.legcd. 

I  found  it  to  be  invariably  true  Ihai  subversive  tlenn  nts 
will  attach  themselves  to  every  unprogrcssivc  and  illiberal 
action  and  will  always  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  si..vnd- 
patter  and  reactionary. 

Mr.  Sp<-aker,  in  order  to  follow  up  a  recent  speech  of 
mine.  Fascism  Marches  On  in  the  Unit.ed  Slates — and  it  has 
marched  on  to  a  great  extent  since  last  I  spcke  on  tins  fi  >oi- 
at  the  la^t  .session— I  respectfully  ncv,-  make  the  announce- 
ment th^t  the  un-American  activity  groups,  kncx^m  :•„■<  the 
German  bund — and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  the  German 
people  or  American  people  of  German  extract icn — have  now 
opened  their  twenty-fourth  camp  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  known 
as  Camp  General  von  Steuben,  and  this  camp,  consisting  of 
180  acres  of  ground,  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest  camps  for 
fascism  in  these  United  States  of  America. 

I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  th*.  r?^ 
is  another  camp,  which  will  make  the  twenty-fifth,  to  bt^ 
opened  within  the  next  month.  Ii  is  now  being  negotiated 
for  on  the  outskirts  of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  which  will  be  a 
plot  of  ground  containing  150  acies.  That  will  make  the 
twenty-fifth  camp  in  the  United  States-  teaching  faoc;.':m, 
and  building  a  Fascist  army  in  this  United  States. 

I  do  not  tliink  tiiat  the  Congres.5  of  the  Umted  SULes  is 
taking  this  matter  up  with  sufficient  senousne.'vs  When  you 
tell  me  that  it  cannot  happen  here,  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  you.  It  is  happenmg  here  every  day  in  the  week. 
You  now  have  25  camps  in  the  United  States  with  a  mem- 
bership of  450.000  mm.  and  you  have  a  membership  of  al- 
most 100,000  women  who  joined  the  menfolk.s  in  these  va- 
rious activities  wh.ch  tend  to  upset  our  form  of  government 
in  one  form  or  another. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beg  this  House,  If  I  m.ay  be 
permitted,  to  extend  my  rcm.ark.s  and  to  include  therein  an 
article  by  the  Ntw  York  Times  Magaziine.  dated  November 
21  which  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  nazi-L-^m. 
It  give?  n  full  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  thi.^  country 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  When  you  read  that  state- 
ment you  will  be  convmced  that  we  have  a  menace  within 
our  own  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  in.sert  m  my 
addrc5:i  at  this  pomt  the  article  pubhshed  by  the  New  York 
Times  Macazine.  one  of  the  very  re.sponi5ible  new.-^papers 
of  this  country. 

Tlic  SPEAPCER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Staknes).  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  grnikman  from  New  York'' 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  rcservinr  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to,  wJl  the  gentleman  permit  nic  to  a^k  a 
question? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     Gladly. 

Mr.  COX.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  his  po.sition 
would  be  very  much  strengthened  if  he  would  broaden  his 
resolution  to  cover  the  Communists,  who  are  quite  as  active, 
if  not  more  so.  than  the  F^.xists? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  hcpc  to  enlarge  thi.-:  investigation, 
and  I  ask  the  gcntkman's  support  on  tlie  Rules  Comm^itiee. 
He  was  very  kind  to  me  the  last  time.  I  will  broaden  it  to 
include  all  of  them. 

Mr.  COX.  I  am  very  much  interc.-*ed  in  the  matter 
which  the  gentleman  is  discus-sing,  but  1  think  the  danger 
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Adolf  Hltlpr  came  to  power  In 
pai^n    aga;nst    boLshevlsm.    dernocifec 
k:nd  of  campalRn  Is  now  being  wa  red 
Ciiiry  G^rmaiiy  to  power  m  Europ? 
h«t«\  this  one  ha«  alj^  turned  a^aifist 
rf  Gerniins  sraltered  tJ^^oughcut 
broniorant^  that  is  threatenintc 

In    most    countries    today,    wh 
cbjfcts  of  National  Socialist  at 
thc:nso!ves  wbo  are  regarded  w;th 
r<:ur:trles  are   t>eglnnlns;  to  adept 
thi  m.     In  many.   Including  that 
n<itivc  National   Socialist   organi 
e'hers,    including  the   United 
Oermanys  friends.  Poland  and  Hu 
investigations  of  National  Soclall.sl 
the  European  Continent  the  who 
Reich,    whether    National   Socialist 
lncrea.«!ng  restrlctlcns  that  are  mi 
the   Jews   in   Germany 

So  keenly  Is  this  development 
men  of  the  regime,  from  Hitler 
portuiilty  to  aasvire  the  world 
perlallstlc  and  to  ridicule  the  Ideri 
abroad  Is  a  dlsguLsed  Gestapo 
Baron  Constantin  von  Neurath 
served  notice  en  the  world  that 
discriminatory   measures   a^nst 
Dr    Hanns  Frank.  Reich  Minister 
eiie<l  retaliation  against  states  ma^ 

One    reason    for    this    growing 
nationalism   sweeping   all   countr 
possibility  of  a  "totalitarian  war 
plclous  of  every  other  nationality 
the  life  of  national  minorities 
ever. 

Another  reason  is  that  every  ! 
front;  faced  with  the  dictum  of 
tomofTow  will  be  Fascist." '  thoM 
ganizlng   to  defend   themselves. 

But  the  deepest  reason,  which 
to  take  meastires  against   the  "N 
■ought  In  another  realm,  and  tha^ 
and  nation  introduced  by  Hitler 
world.    Heretofore — in  Germany 
state   was   conceived   in   the   Hege, 
human  organization,  which,  by 
sovereignty.     Within  that  state 
were  supposed  to  find  their  home 
yond    that    state   was   "Imperlallsi^ 
Italy 

Hitler's  doctrine  disclaims  "Im 
or  "Oennanlzation"  of  subject 
colonies  and  even  calls  for  the 
neeiied.-    But  It  also  disclaims  the 
unit  and  puts  in  its  stead  a  new 
better    still,    the    "race"    as 
•blood."' 

In  doing  so.  it  goes  far  beyond 
the  unification  of  the  national 
doctrines  of  the  Pan  Germans     11 
tlon  of  the  solid  bloc  cf  German; 
the  dictum  that  "like  blood  belongs 
it    includes    in    the    new    organisn; 
wherever   he   may  be   and   to  wh 
puts  all  of  them—  legally  If  they  a*e 
are  citizens  of  another  state — und^r 
obligates  them  to  a  new  loyalty 
''indissoluble   community   of   blcKX 
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'  Proceedings  of  Stuttgart  Congress  of  Germans  Abroad.  August 
as  to  September  5.  1937 

*ICussoillnt  In  Berlin  speech. 

■Hitler's  "Meln  Kampf."  pp.  1. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  421. 

•Ibid.,  p   1 
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man.'  all  over  the  wcrld,'  '  and  treats  every  frondcur  as  a  "traitor"* 
or   a  'renegade   ' ' 

.AH  s*a:esmen  acree  that,  above  reason  or  self-interest,  every  state 
that  courts  permanence  must  be  animated  by  some  integrating 
principle  of  almost  religious  authority,  able  to  command  super- 
rational  loyalty  and  support;  and  that,  where  such  a  principle  is 
lacking  or  has  disappeared,  a  new  one  must  he  created  or  tlie  state 
per'-shes.  Racialism,  raised  to  mystic  heights,  is  Hitler's  method  of 
integrating  the  German  people,  not  only  into  a  state  but  into  a 
"superstate"  com.munity,"'  inspired  by  the  comraunity  of  the  Anglo- 
Sa.\o;i  world,  but  organized  with  German  methods  ;n  order  that 
there  may  arise  the  "Germanic  Reich  of  Teutonic  nationality"  pro- 
cl3,:r.f(i  tav  Hitler  at  Nuremberg  this  year. 

•  H.»d  'he  German  people  possessed  that  herdlike  unity  which 
servtcl  other  nations  so  well."  says  Hitler  in  his  book,  "the  German 
Reich  would  today  be  the  mistress  of  the  earth."  " 

Th;5  racialism,  which  envisages  an  ideological  empire  surp.issing 
all  state  herders.  Is  not  a  biological  but  a  political  and  Jurid'CHl 
construction,  designed  to  fit  the  special  situation  of  a  people 
conceived  as  a  national  unit  owing  allegiance  to  one  central  author- 
ity but  scattered  all  over  the  world.  It  thinks  in  terms  of  a  niUion 
of  100  000,000,  of  whom  only  67.000.000  live  within  the  borders  of 
the  Reich^a  nation  whose  language  every  sixth  E^iropean  .speaks 
as  his  mother  tongue,  but  which,  even  in  central  Eu.-ope.  is  divided 
among  15  dilTerent  .states. "■' 

To  mobilize  these  millions  outside  of  the  Reich,  from  which  he 
himself  had  come,  Hitler  had  to  And  another  principle  than  the 
"etatism  '  of  the  pre-war  period,  which,  despite  the  various  "pan  " 
movements,  thought  in  terms  of  states  ai'd  governments  rather 
than  of  a  whole  people;  and  racialism  wsis  Vca  answer  to  his  prayer. 
In  that  sense  German  racialism  represents  the  other  side  cf  Ger- 
man anti-S<="mitlsm.  on  which  It  was  nurtured.  Like  most  natior.3 
cf  today,  what  Is  known  as  the  Deutsche  Volk  Is  la  It.self  a  hybrid 
people.'^  composed  of  Germanic,  Celtic,  Slavic,  and  Lithuanian 
elements;  even  the  nanie  of  Prussia  comes  from  a  Lithuanian 
tribe  *  Being  a  political  construction  this  racialism  was  also 
reared  only  on  attacks  against  races  without  political  power  t>ehind 
them  principally  the  Jews;  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Governments 
q'.i;ckly  put  a  stop  to  any  discrimination  against  their  nationals. 
But  as  long  as  National  Socialist  racialism  remains  a  tiseful  weapon, 
an'.l-Semltl.sm.  Its  coimter  pole,  must  also  remain  a  fMndanif  ntal 
doctrine  of  the  National  Socialist  regime. 

To  reach  its  aims,  however,  racialism  must  al.^o  have  a  world- 
wide crganizattcn  and  an  Instrument  of  pcwcr.  Ttie  first  Is  the 
National  SocialLst  Party  and  Its  associated  bodies,  which  provide 
the  new  ideology  with  a  "fighting  representation,  just  as  the 
Marxist  Party  organizations  free  a  path  for  lnternaticmill.'sm.";i» 
th-^  second  Is  the  totalitarian  state  which  is  merely  "a  means  to- 
ward an  end."  the  end  being  "the  maintenance  nf  physically  and 
spiritually  homogeneous  living  beings."  '■" 

By  aim  and  nature  both  state  and  party  e.xckide  every  alien 
racial  element,  but,  conversely,  make  every  German  eligible  to  high 
positions  in  them  Irre.'^pective  of  place  ^>f  birth  or  citizenship. 
Hitler  himself  was  born  In  Austria:  Rudolf  Hess,  his  party  deputy, 
was  born  in  Egypt;  Richard  Darre,  the  food  minister,  in  the 
-Argentine:  and  Ernst  Wiihelm  Bohl.v  the  foreign  cfSce  chief  of 
the  party  s  fcrelgn  organization.  In  England.  And  party,  govern- 
ment, and  Germ.^n  Reichstag  contain  numerous  Germans  of  for- 
eign citiacn-^hip  who  merited  preferment  by  services  to  the  National 
Socialist  cause,  even  if  in  doing  so  they  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
their  nativf  -tat-.-s 

It  is  In  this  all-inclusive  and  totalitarian  sense  that  all  National 
Socialist  p'"onouncements  and  demonstrations  must  be  viewed. 
"Blood  knuws  no  borders"  is  the  National  Socialist  slogan,  and  the 
sam.e  thctisi'it  .^wmirs  b.'tweon  the  lines  of  most  ofBcial  National 
StX-iallst  speeches  But  'he  most  complete  exposition  of  the  racial 
doctrine  has  b^en  penned  by  Josef  Huencrfauth  in  an  article  in 
the  N  S.  Z  Rheuifront.  an  organ  of  advanced  National  Socialist 
thought,  in  winch  he  writes: 

"Primarily  we  are  not  citizens  of  States,  but  racial  comrades. 
The  certiticate  of  State  citizenship  Is  an  easily  exchanged  pos- 
ses-sion.  bu:  membership  within  one's  people  Is  something  immu- 
table, granted  by  God.  •  •  •  Proceeding  from  the  raciul  realiz- 
ation, we  incliicle  In  the  league  of  national  comrade.'^hip  all  who 
are  of  German  blood.  In  addition  to  those  who  live  m  the  Reich 
we  count  the  many  millions  of  tribal  brothers  whom  fate  has 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  Th.s  prtxluces  a  gr^at  conimunity  of 
German  kind.  wind-.  ha.>  I'.-s  m.cmbers  m  all  .sta'es  of  the  world,  and 
which  finds  its  pr"id  refu?f>  and  k<-rnel  In  the  Reich  of  Adolf 
Hitler  •  •  •  Tl-iere  lives  a  law  which  unites  bevond  borders 
and  distances,  and  that  ls  the  law  of  blood  brotherhood." 


•Dr.  'W.'ilhelm  Frick.  Minister  of  tho  Interior,  in  proclamation  en 
Day  d!  German  Folkdom.  September  17.   1337 

-Ernst  Wilhelm  B«>hlp,  foreign  ofBce  head  of  the  National  So- 
cialist Party's  foreign  Gau,  m  speech  at  Stuttgart,  August  30,  1937. 

-  Frick.  in  -peech  before  Gem^an  Fore.gu  In^tiluU'  in  Stuttgart. 
Aupus*    14,    19:37 

"  ■V'olksdeut5che  Arbf>lt  issued  by  the  People's  League  for  Ger- 
manism Abroad,   1937,  p    4 

>■'  Mem  Kampf,  pp    437  438 

"Language  map  cf  central  Europe,  bv  Dr    Friedrlch  Lance. 

"Mem  Kampf,  p    43  ' 

**  Brnckhaus,  Handburh  des  Wissens,   1922. 

•  Mem  Kampf,  pp,  42^-423. 

"Ibid.,  p.  433. 
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This  mfans  that  there  shall  be  no  further  naturalization  of 
Germi.n  c  tizer.s  abriad.  and  where  other  citi7.enship  has  bf^n 
acquired  or  enforced  the  perpetuation  of  the  hyphen  to  the  child 
and  ciuldrt  n's  children. 

And  the  final  implications  of  that  doctrine  are  drawn  by  those 
publicatior.s  which  object  to  the  restriction  of  the  term  "Germany" 
to  the  German  Keich  -'  or  advocate  the  exemption  of  cltlr^ns  of 
fort-um  nat.onality  in  a  war  against  a  state  of  their  own  nationality 
a.s  the  only  soiut.cn  of  the  "dilemma  between  treason  to  the  state 
and  t'-eas<"n  to  the  race."  -' 

■  This  standing  together  of  Germans  with  Germans,"  says  the 
VoelkLstlie  Beobachter,  "may  t>e  an  unwonted  sight  here  and  there 
in  the  world.  But  it  has  become  a  fact.  It  will  have  to  be 
accepted." 

And  It  will  have  to  be  accepted  because,  as  is  so  often  empha- 
Bii'^ed  In  ail  National  Socialist  speeches,  the  Germany  of  Adolf 
Hitler  is  no  longer  the  Germany  of  'Versailles,  but,  rather,  "thanks 
to  her  racial  attitude  and  her  military  strength,  a  world  power 
governed  by  a  sovereign  national  regime."  " 

By  Its  nature  the  doctrine  of  racial  solidarity  above  all  state 
borders  is  a  powerful  lever  against  the  solidarity  of  all  other  states 
with  Gorman  elements,  whetlier  these  states  are  purely  German, 
Uke  Au.'^tna,  or  "nationality  states,"  like  Czechoslovakia,  or  "melt- 
ing pot"  states,  hke  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  But  It  Is  also 
part  of  the  Hitler  doctrine  that  only  national  states  serving  the 
purpo.se  of  racial  development  liavc  a  ri:;ht  to  existence.  "States 
which  do  not  serve  this  purpose  are  mlsconstrucUons,  even  de- 
formities, the  fact  of  whose  existence  afTects  this  statement  as 
little  as  the  .success  of  a  flllbustering  community,  for  instance, 
justifies  robbery,"*' 

At  the  same  time,  the  National  SocialiFts  are  not  onlv  prophets 
of  a  new  dogma  but  also  political  realists  who  beUeve  Inpolitlcs  as 
the  'art  of  the  possible."  Hitler,  In  particular,  is  regarded  by  his 
lollowers,  to  u.-e  his  own  words,  as  that  rare  combination  of  "pro- 
gram maker  and  rc^'itlclan  which  arises  only  once  within  long 
periods  of  humanity  "-a  combination  In  which  "the  greatness  of 
llie  prngrrun  maker  lies  in  the  absolute  abstract  Tightness  of  his 
lue.a.  wlule  the  greatni^s  of  the  politician  lies  in  his  right  atti- 
tude tnu-ard  the  existing  facts,  and  an  efacaclous  use  of  Uicm,  in 
which  the  aun  of  tlie  program  maker  niuit  serve  as  his  guiding 
star."  •-•' 

And  Dr.  Joseph  Goebbels,  Minister  of  Propaganda,  is  constantly 
exhorting  the  German  pe^-ple  to  think  and  act  "politically  ';  to 
realize  tl.at  in  pcli'lcs  they  must  at  times  be  "wise  as  serpent.-  and 
hannle.s.s  as  doves  ",  because  history  decides  right  or  wrong,  not 
according  to  the  methods  used  but  according  to  success. 

New  the  reality  facing  National  Socialist  raciahsm  Is  the  exist- 
ence of  other  states  which  exerci.'^o  sovereignty  over  all  their 
citizens  and  residents,  Including  thorc  of  German  race.  This 
n'ai.ty  forces  the  National  Sociah.st  regime,  both  party  and  govern- 
ment, to  separate  theory  from  practice  and  to  make  a  strict  dis- 
tinction between  Germans  of  German  citizenship  living  abroad  and 
Germans  cf  foreign  citizenship,  to  which  may  be  added  as  a  third 
category  the  "lost  tribes"  of  Germanism,  such  as  the  Netherlanders, 
Bcaitdinavians.  and  German-speaking  Swiss. 

Tills  distinction  Is  rarely  stressed  in  National  Socialist  speech  or 
writing,  which  almost  invariably  address  themselves  to  the  "nation 
of  lOO.&OO.OOO,"  and  it  Is  almost  unknown  among  the  Germans 
abroad  All  kinds  usually  attend  the  Pan  German  congresses  and 
have,  by  special  appointment  of  Hitler,  their  own  home  capital  in 
Stuttgart  But  for  legal  and  diplomatic  purposes  the  three  cate- 
gor.es  are  strictly  separated  in  name  and  organization  as  follows: 

Tlie  Germans  of  German  citizenship  living  outside  the  Reich  are 
called  "Auslandsdeutsche  '  and  are  organized  in  a  foreign  Gau,  or 
province,  ruled  by  the  Foreign  Organization  of  the  National  Socialist 
Party  (N.  S,  F,  O,)  and  headed  by  Elmst  'Wiihelm  Bohle  as  provin- 
cial governor.  The  foreign  gau  is  formally  anchored  in  the  German 
state  through  the  appointment  of  Bohle  as  "chief  of  the  foreign 
organization  In  the  foreign  office,"  As  such  he  was  placed  under 
the  personal  and  direct  authority  of  the  foreign  minister.  The 
greeting  of  the  "Auslandsdeutsche."  who  by  Bohle's  dictum  are  all 
National  Socialists,"  Is  "HeU  Hitler!" 

The  Germans  of  foreign  citizenship  are  called  "'Volksdeutsche." 
or  "racial"  Germans;  the  organization  which  "takes  care"  of  them  1« 
the  "Volksbund  fuer  das  Deutschtum  Im  Ausland,"  meaning  the  Peo- 
ple's League  for  Germanism  Abroad,  or  more  briefly,  the  V,  D.  A. 
It  Is  tpchnlc&lly  a  private  organization,  fl^nanced  by  membership  fees 
and  tag-day  collections,  the  token  of  which  is  the  modest  ccHn- 
flower.  But  in  contrast  to  the  N.  S.  F.  O,  its  work  must  be  "qmet 
and  without  loud  propagandist Ic  effects"  because  of  fcweign  opposi- 
tion at  the  scene  of  action.**  The  greeting  of  the  Volksdeutsche  IB 
"Volk  Hell!" 

Cooperating  with  t>oth  these  organizations  la  the  German  For- 
eign Institute  in  Stuttgart,  now  headed  by  Dr.  Stroelin,  the 
burgomaster  of  the  town.     It  la  the  ecientlflc  Institute  for  Ger- 


'■Priedrich  Koepp.  In  Deutsche  Arbeit,  May  1937. 
"C,  von  Kuegelgen,  ibid..  June  1937. 

<  Hitler,  speech  during  meeting  with  Mtiasollni.  September  28b 
1937 

■-'  Mein  Kampf.  p.  434. 

=  Ibid.,  pp    23a  231. 

*^  Bohle.  in  Stuttgart  speech. 

»  Volksdeutsche  Arbeit,  issued  by  the  V.  D.  A.,  I98T. 


manism  abroiid,  it  hii-^  a  hbrary  of  4.5,000  volumes,  krep^-  600 
German  newspaf-.T^  and  4oO  n  H,L:a/mti>,  and  uuk^niaiii.,  coni- 
epondcnts  in  all  paits  of  the  world. 

The  only  organiz-aion  e.xi.-tiUrt  for  -he  larcer  Germanic  com- 
munity, as  distinct  from  the  "deutsche  '  Is  tin  Nordic  Scvietv  at 
Luebeck,  headed  by  Hmnch  U-'hse.  the  local  provincial  gjvt'r'nur. 
It  is  a  propagandistlc  organization  in  which  the  leading  National 
Socialist  orators  expound  tlio  Idea  of  Nordic  folici.irity 

The  foreign  Gau  hns  a  population  of  Ix-twtrn  2,000000  and 
3,000.000.  consisting  of  the  German  citi7/!"ns  living  abroad  and  .some 
70,000  sailors.  It  has  bcf  n  created  on  the  legal  princ:;)ie  that 
"the  penal  la'ws  of  the  Reich  apply  t^)  oflenjses  commuted  by  a 
German  national  at  home  or  abrv>ad.'  "  which  n.ean.s  that  the 
Third  Reich  extends  jtirl.sdlctlon  over  its  citizens  ail  over  the  world. 
and  that  they  remain  subject  to  its  laws,  including,  of  course,  the 
racial  segregation  laws,  wherever  they  live.  It  is  merely  s  slight 
extension  of  this  principle  to  assert  that  "whatever  the  Germans 
have  to  settle  among  themselves,  "  even  when  abroad,  is  merely  a 
German  "domestic"  affair." 

Organizationally  the  Foreign  Gau  consists,  first,  of  an  elaborate 
headquarters  ir  Berlin  with  32  subdivisions  includlnkj  a  press 
office,  a  Gau  court,  and  8  regional  offices,  among  which  that  for 
North  America  is  the  sixth:  second,  of  1.097  seafaring  and  M8  local 
groups  or  "supporting  points"  all  over  the  world  There  are  none, 
it  Is  stated.  In  the  L'nlted  States  and  Soviet  Russia,  but  In  46 
countries  the  individual  groups  are  comprised  lu  regional  organiza- 
tions under  Tand  group  leaders." 

The  project  advanced  by  Bohle  to  give  these  group  officials  recog- 
nition by  providing  for  their  invitation  to  official  functions  in  for- 
eign lands  In  company  with  German  diplomatic  representatives. '» 
and  the  additional  project  of  sending  "kultur  attaches'  abn.ad. 
advanced  by  Hanns  Johst,  president  of  the  Reich  Chamber  of  Lltera- 
ture,*'  have  since  been  dropped  in  that  fonn  because  of  immediate 
foreign  opposition:  but  the  Swl.s,«  press  points  out  that  a  succ-ssor 
to  the  assassinated  Wiihelm  Gustloff.  land  grc^up  leauor  for  Swltier- 
land.  has  been  appointed— Huron  Von  Bibra,  German  legation 
counselor  at  Bern, 

According  to  Bohle  the.se  groups  of  the  N  S.  F.  O  are  In  character 
and  work  analogous  to  the  club.s,  a-ssociiaion.s.  and  leagues  of  other 
national.-  m  fcrr isn  lands."  And  it  Is  cr  n.stant!v  enipha.-lzed.  hrst. 
that  these  particular  groups  are  f c  r  Germ. in  rilizen.--  only,  second. 
th.at  all  Oernif.n  citizens  abi'oad  are  under  strict  Instruction.'-  to 
obey  Uie  law  of  the  land  and  to  keep  out  of  Its  domf stic  politics; 
third,  that  far  from  trying  to  infiltrate  the  National  SociaJist 
"poison"  into  foreign  nations.  Germany  is  Jealo'jslv  intent  on  keep- 
ing national  socialism  for  herself.*' 

At  the  same  time  the  N.  S.  F  O.  groups  abroad  are  also  .'^uppoeed 
to  be  both  combative  and  totalitarian.  It  is  their  tjisk,  first,  "to 
propagandize  and  light  day  by  day  for  the  adhesion  of  every  honest 
Gem-ian  to  our  niovement";*  second,  to  displace  tlie  older  "German 
clubs  and  Vereins  of  "unpolitical"  ch.-^ra' tt-r  and  vhereby  provide 
for  all  Germans  abroad  a  totalit.-rian  cell  or  "ersat?  framework  of 
the  Third  Heich;=-  third,  to  promote  German  pre.stigc,  liit*'re!-t.«i. 
and  exports  abroad,  and.  in  particular,  displace  Jewisii  romniercial 
representatives  of  German  firms."  The  sport  periodical  which  urped 
Germans  traveling  abroad  to  note  roads  and  laadruarlts  exceeded, 
therefore,  the  official  in.structlons. 

Furthermore,  twlng  both  National  Socialist  and  totalitarian,  the 
foreign  groups  of  the  party  are  by  no  means  voluntary  a^rocla- 
tions,  and  an  assertion  that  they  were  contained  in  the  transla- 
tion cf  Bohle's  speech  in  London  as  furnished  to  the  British  preaa 
was  not  contaln'^d  in  the  speech  Itself.^  "We  organize  more  thor- 
oughly, perhaps,  than  others,"  s&id  Hess;  "we  are,  after  all, 
Germans."  " 

To  organize  successfully,  however,  there  must  be.  first  of  alL 
organizers  and,  secondly,  reward  and  ptinlshment  for  those  to  be 
organized. 

The  organizers  are  now  trained  in  a  special  "foreign  political 
training  school,"  founded  by  Alfred  Rosenberg,  the  supervisor  for 
the  ideological  indoctrination  of  the  National  Socialist  movement. 
They  are  junsts.  economists,  commerciaJ  agents,  scientlbts,  of 
high  technical  efficiency  and  a  knowledge  of  t)oth  French  and 
English,  who  undergo  another  6  months'  training  m  National  So- 
cialist ideology,  foreign  policy,  bolshevism,  Germanism  abroad, 
racialism,  press,  languages,  society  manners,  and  sport.  Gradua- 
tion from  this  school  assures  them  either  admission  to  examina- 
tions for  the  foreign  diplomatic  service  or  employment  In  German 
business   organizations   abroad.** 


**  Guertner  and  Preisler.  p    43. 

»Dr,  Goebljels,  In  speech  at  Stuttgart,  September  4.  1937;  Bohle, 
in  speech  ix-fcre  German  colony  in  London,  October  1,  1937. 

"Berliner  TRgeblatt,  August  22.  1937. 

*^  Bremer  Nachrlchten.   September  5,    1937. 

"Bohle.  In  London  speech. 

» Rudolf  Hes,s.  in  a  speech  at  Stuttgart,  August  30,   1937 

*Dr,  Elmil  Ehrlch,  Die  Auslands-Organlsation  der  N,  8.  D  A  P, : 
Ten  Commandments  for  Germans  Abroad. 

*»Ibld.,  p.   13. 

» Hermann  Goerlng,  in  speech  at  Stuttgart,  September  2.   1937. 

■Manchester  Guardian,  October  2,  1937. 

••Hess'  speech  at  Stuttgart,  August  30,  1937 

"  News  Btireau  of  German  Newspaper  PubUahers.  Octolaer  16. 
1837. 
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As  to  iTward  and  punishment. 
to  th?  rj'use  receive  full  backing 
which  alvj  controls  the  buatneis 
can   rount    on    the    support    of 
compri^et  3"  newsj>aper»  and  perlcjl 
paper*!:  a:Kl  they  find  other 
rial   aid   and   credit    in   buelness 
ticrj   and    cures   for   their   sick, 
within  Gernmny:  alxo.  an  adcquat 
fllma.  and  cheap  vacation  trips 
a^ncv:   Anally,  liberty  to  return 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
count   on   the   boycott   of   all   the 
they  still   refuse,  their  passport* 
fail.")    to    convert    them,    they    are 
citizenship   and    any    German 
lon«?  list*  of  tho««  so  treated,  cont 
Gazette,    arc   tokens   of   the   pox 
abntKd.     And  If  a  prominent 
ship,  he  may  count  on  denuncialjlon 
pr«as  • 

But  the  real  value  of  the  N.  S.  P 
tlon"  of  the  two-milllon-odd 
beat  expressed  by  an   article  on 
Issue  of  the  Deutarhe  Weckruf  unc 
must  be  considered  an  authority 

"TTie    creation    of    this 
which   are  scattered   all  over   the 
boldest  strokes  of  racial  policy 
mcnt  the  consequences  of  which 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  Reich, 
ment  of  the  Retch  Itself,  cannot 

•Thanks   to   the   steadily 
ForeUtn   Organization,   the   life   of 
In   all   foreign  countries  received 
enotigh  to  withstand,  if  necef-'iir^ 
moutjh    to    meet    .ill    peru!lar:*..rs 
those  who  are  sincere  about  our 
reallred  and  gladly  admit  that  v. 
assurance  and  resurgence  of  our 
nation?  of  this  nucleus  and  to  tl- 
which   animates  the  entire  Porcl 

Although,  therefore   the  N   S   P 
Reich,    it   naturally   be<-om*s  the 
mans  of   forelRn   cltl7en:ihlp   who 
And  that  they  shall  be  so  wen  !s 

The  V    D.  A.  wa.*  founded  as 
man  raclallBm  arose  it  devoted  1 
work      When    It    tried    to    contln 
came   to   power,   certain   "tensloni 
r«inove<1    so  that  It  Is  now  "In  r 
the  nation    with  race,  state  and 
It  has  devot*d   lUself   to  the   revl 
iclouness  everywhere  In  order  to 

■'Wp  want  to  grow  up  with  all 
that  all  queatlciris  of  our  natlon-»l 
extt-nt   and   operation   of   our   w 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  V 
faith,  our  racial  comrades  In 
and    Its    Fuehrer      They    feel    the 
fotindatlon  of  the  new  German  1 

To  ke*p  this  blood  pure,  the 
to  segregate    Itself    frt>m   the   sur 
a  minority.  In  the  same  way  in 
the  Reich  have  been  segre^ted 
ne«d   of   votes  requires   sacrifice, 
aball  serve  G«rman   Interests  onl 

Like  the  N.  8    F    O  .  the  V    D 
quarters  organization  In  Berlin. 
Austrian,  and  manned  by  other  V 
organ'satlon  concerned  with 
through  branches  or   individuals 
organ'zatlons  formed   by   the 
rendering  them  spiritual  and 
Reich 

These    organteatlons    rang*    frohi 
Italian   South   Tyrol   to   the 
United  States,  which  has  Its  ou-n 
ganizatjons.  mass  meetings,  and 
National  Socialist  press  of  Oermai^ 
tbe   Illegal    but   very   active 
although  that  organization  Is  morJB 

But  there  are  many  other  kinds 
tlons.   Tumverelns.   youtb 
the  church,  with  which  the  V.  D 
Tidual  States  will  let  It.    The 
ftmds.   books,   and   teacbers;    the 
nl&bed  with  credltb  and  are  fa  veiled 
dents,  artisans,  and  apprentices 


German  citizens  abroafl  loyal 
d  support  of  their  government, 
organizations  of  the  Reich.    They 
German   press   abroad,    winch 
icals.  including  14  official  party 
In  conformity,  such  as  mate- 
relief    In   distre«is,    free-  vaca- 
schocUng   fcr   their   children 
supply  of  German  reading  ar.d 
with  the  "Strength  Tbrougb  Joy" 
the  Reich, 
refuse  to  be  "coordinated"  must 
r   organized   fellow   cit.zens      If 
nay   be  withdrawn,   and   tf   that 
likely    to    be    deprived    oj    their 
mic    degrees    they    hold.      Thp 
nuotisly  published  in  the  official 
wielded    by   the    group   leaders 
should  change   his  csltizen- 
as  a  "traitor"  In  the  heme 
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"  Der  Stuermer.  October  1937 
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»V    D   A    Yearbook.  1937. 
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beyond  the  mere  "coordina- 

cltlzens  abroad,   is  perhaps 

le   In   the   September   2.    19-37, 

Beobachter  of  New  York,  which 

the  subject.     It  writes: 

the    round    600    groups    of 

world     •     •     •     Is   one   of   the 

That  It  succeeded  Is  an  aichieve- 

for   millions  of  German  <le.srent 

and  conversely,  for  the  develop- 

iret  be  estimated. 

and    Improved   work    nf   the 

the   German   racial   commur.lty 

|a   f\rm  nucleus  which   Is  strn^ 

the  heaviest  strain,  and  elastic 

of    the    refi;ectlve    localltjy.      All 

ism  abroad  have  long  ^^ince 

owe  In  Increasing  mexsure  the 

ijaclal  life  In  the  midst  of  foreign 

strong  national  Sicialiat  spirit 

Organlzatlcr.   ' 

O   comprises  only  c'tizpns  r-t  the 

■er.ter  of  Ufe  for  all    thoie  Gt-r- 

are    won   for   German    racialism. 

the  task  of  the  V.  D    A 

back  as   1882    but   beiore  Ger- 

nvainly  to  cultural  andl  .-vrhi-iol 

along    that    line    aft-r    Hltl-^r 

arose   which    have    s  r.oe    hern 

contact  with  the  wbolei  life  of 

atlonal  Socialist!   moverDf'nt."  " 

il;'.ati3n  of  Germr.n   raciiil    ron- 

prevent  further  a.vlmllatirn 

(Jermans  to  a  nation  and  drm'ind 

existence  shall  be  viewed  m  th" 

superstate   rarl.U    b'Xly."    ^avs 

D.  A.     "In  admiration  and  d?ep 

States  look  up  to  the  Reich 

unity    of    blood,    which    is    the 

e."» 

(^erman  element  abroad   13  urged 

funding    "alien"    populations    as 

hlch  the  German  people  within 

a  majority,  unless  the  urgent 

for   "In  future.   German   blood 
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also  has  an  elaborate  head- 

h^aded  by  Dr   Hans  Stelnadher.  an 

}lksdeutscbe     But  being  a  Reich 

foreii  n  citizens,  it  cannot  work  abroad 

For  this  reason   it  works  with 

in   the   native  lands. 

aid  in  cooperation  wttth  the 


Ami  riksdeutsche 


Natl  in al 


are 

n  garding  Marlene  Dietrich 't  natu- 


hunted    catacomb    groups    In 

Volksbund    in    the 

inlformed  storm  troops,  girls'  or- 

%  fighting  press  modeled  on  the 

Midway  between  them^  stands 

Socialist   Party   of    Austria, 

a  matter  for  the  N.  S  P,  O. 

of  organizations — school  assocla- 

and.  last   but  not  least, 

A.  cooperates  as  far  as  thie  Indl- 

associations  are  provided  with 

business  organizations   are   fur- 

with  German  purchases;  stu- 

brought  to  Germany  fdr  their 


last  poll.sh:    and  Volksdeursohe  pea.>:ants  are  brought  to  the  third 
Reich  at  Its  expen.tie  just  to  -^ee  its  pnver  and  glory 

Conversely,    working    In    cooperatnn    with    other    p.irts    of    the 
national   s<.)clalistic   prop.i^ancia   machine,   the   V.   D.   A,    Is   instru- 
mental m  sending  out  to  ^iie  Volk^cleutsche  abroad  speakers,  book?, 
magazines,  phoncgraph   records,  porsonal   letter-;  appealing  to  an-_ 
cestral  loyalties,  ar.d  a  radio  proi^ram  which  ranees  from  classical' 
music  to  'he  ^pf^eche*-  of  the  natienaJ  Socialist  leaders. 

Also.  iKcism'ich  as  ether  States  are  beginning  to  bar  Germans 
from  the  prcfe.'.-ic  n."^  t^^-  V  D.  A.  n  "*■  ccncentrates  on  the  lower 
social  strata  of  the  Vol  ksdeutsche.  and  here  "German  rariul  study" 
and  'German  h'-me  movement*'  h.ivc  been  most  effective.  In  the 
Uiuted    States,    for    m.  ranee,   they    led   to   the    discovery   of   a   half- 

.'-:;. er   po;;ulation   which    is    now    being    re- 


as.-iniilatf  d    Germ -in 
claimed   for  Germanism 

The   aims  of  the  -V    D.  A 
vanced    in    Central    Europe 


it  Is  stated,  have  been  furthest  ad- 
espHX'laily  in  Czechoslovakia  where 
Konrad  Henlem.  who  ro.^e  from  the  Bohemian  Ttirnvereins.  now 
C',mman;is  the  biggest  political  party  in  the  state.  But  It  Is  also 
pursued  with  vigor  in  land.s  overseas;  m  America  it  has  attained 
proper' ions  which  iUready  prompt  German-American  speakers  to 
rep'iidiate  the  nielt.ng-pot  idea  in  favor  of  a  permanent  "Ger- 
man-.Amerlcanism."  '■'  '.^hilp  popular  German  authors  preciict 
America's  division  in  more  fr  les.s  autonomous  racial  units  as  the 
"United   Nations   cf   America  "  " 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr  Speaker,  a.s  I  have  stated.  I  have 
taken  the  floor  on  th:.s  ^ubject  a  number  of  times.  I  am  not 
seeking  to  (^xempt  ccmmunism.  fascism,  or  any  of  the  other 
"i-mi";  I  say  ihat  all  of  them  ought  to  be  investigated.  We 
ought  to  get  tcgelhpr  and  find  some  m.ethod  by  which  we 
can  get  this  resolution  through,  because  it  is  my  honest  opin- 
ion as  a  Member  of  this  body  that  at  the  present  time  this 
country  i.s  not  at  re.^t;  for  aside  from  the  terrible  unemploy- 
ment situation  there  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these 
subv?rsivc  m.cvements  from  without,  disturbing  cur  own  citi- 
zens v.ithin  our  owti  borders. 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN      I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  Does  the  geniieman  not  lenr  that  if  he  adds 
too  many  things  to  his  request  for  an  inv^'stieation  that  he 
might  fail  to  get  it  through?  While  I  am  in  sjTnpathy  with 
the  inve-stigation  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  desires,  yet  I 
sometimes  Q'.ieotion  whether  we  ouglit  to  biuaden  the  scope 
or  the  mve.-'igation  for  fear  we  get  none. 

Mr.  WARREN     Mr.  Speaker,  wii:  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICI^STE^N.     I  jield. 

Mr.  WARREN  r>:)es  not  the  gentleman  know  that  a  very 
complete  investigation  of  this  same  subject  is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  The  Bureau  of  Investigation  under  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover?  Does  not  the  gentleman  know  this  to  be  a  fact, 
and  that  ;t  is  a  very  complete  and  e:<hau.;tive  investigation? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  My  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
wants  an  an.-wer,  dees  he  not? 

Mr.  WARREN.     I  do, 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  am  cocpe>rating  with  the  Department 
of  J'ost.ce.  They  are  investigating  the  camp  situation  only. 
I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  throw  every  pos.sible  light  on 
it  for  the  purpose  of  a  proper  check-up  on  the  number  of 
camps,  and  so  forth.  I  ha'.e  been  cooperating  with  them; 
in  fact.  I  have  an  appointment  with  them  this  afternoon. 

May  I  not  say  fur'^her  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, as  I  have  stated  to  the  House  on  other  occasions,  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  no  power  of  subpena  or  right 
to  put  witnesses  under  oath,  and  that  they  have  no  power  to 
go  beyond  the  making  of  the  ordinary-  investigation  you  or 
I  would  make  m  finding  out  how  many  camps  there  are  in 
this  country.  I  assure  the  gentleman  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  bring  back  from 
the  Departm.ent  of  Justice  a  compl:te  and  thorough  report 
on  these  subversive  camps  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WARREN.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit.  I  may  say 
that  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  advises  that  his  investigation  will 
be  ccm.pleted  some  time  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  January. 
If  Mr.  Hoover's  investigation  shows  anything  requiring  legis- 
lation, why  cannot  the  gentlpman  from  New  York  or  some 


"  Volksdeutsche  Arbeit,  19.37.  p  24  and  Dr  Norbert  Zimmer,  be- 
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other  Member  Introduce  suitable  legislation  and  have  It 
pjassed  rather  than  asking  for  another  investigation  on  the 
subject? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  With  all  due  respect  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  I  think  he  takes  the  wrong  premise  when 
he  presents  that  kind  of  argument.  All  the  laws  in  the 
world  will  not  stop  communism,  fascism,  and  the  other  isms. 
We  have  got  to  find  out  where  the  money  is  coming  from. 
and  money  is  coming  in  from  both  outside  and  inside.  We 
have  to  find  out  the  number  of  men  they  have  acting  as 
spies — for  I  so  designate  them— in  tliis  country.  Tliere  are 
hundreds  of  them.  We  must  determine  a  lot  of  vexing 
questions,  more  than  the  gentleman  imagines,  and  it  cannot 
be  done  by  all  the  laws  we  may  pass  here.  We  must  know 
something  about  what  they  are  doing  before  we  can  present 
an  effective  piece  of  legislation  on  this  flow. 

Mr.  DIES.     Mr.  Speaker,  will' the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIES.  Assuming  that  some  bureau  is  conducting  an 
investigation,  that  does  not  relieve  us  of  our  responsibility 
also  to  conduct  an  investigation,  does  it?  In  this  connection 
permit  me  also  to  say  that  right  now  In  the  United  States 
different  foreign  groups  are  engaged  In  propaganda  work  to 
get  us  to  sympathize  with  certain  foreign  countries.  Some 
want  us  to  help  England,  some  want  us  to  help  Italy,  some 
want  us  to  help  Germany;  so  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  expose  all  this  activity  and  let  some  of  these 
misguided  idealists  travel  along  their  own  roads. 

Mr.  WARREN.  If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
permit,  according  to  the  gentleman's  theory  congressional 
ballyhoo  by  means  of  investigation  is  more  important  than 
legislation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  May  I  request  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Warren]  not  to  think  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Just  consider  the  reasons.  A  congressional  investigation  to- 
gether with  the  power  of  subpena  can  produce  certain  people 
who  are  a  menace  to  democracy  and  who  are  a  menace  to 
ever^-thing  for  which  our  Constitution  stands.  You  cannot 
do  this  without  subpenaing  certain  people.  There  are  some 
who  will  come  down  and  give  you  testimony,  but  there  are 
other  people  you  cannot  do  anything  with.  In  other  words, 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  is  that 
I  have  a  list  of  several  hundred  people  who  ought  to  be 
brought  before  a  committee  of  Congress  in  order  to  find  out 
why  they  are  in  this  country.  We  ought  to  find  out  the 
amount  of  money  they  have  been  spending,  as  well  as  the 
membership  in  these  fascistic  organizations.  We  ought  to 
find  out  about  their  other  activities  in  this  country.  We 
ought  to  find  out  all  about  them.  We  must  do  this  before 
an  intelligent  law  can  be  passed.  You  cannot  stop  rats  in  a 
cellar  even  if  you  pass  a  thousand  laws.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues here  that  in  order  to  bring  the  rats  out  of  the  cellar 
you  have  to  expose  them:  you  have  to  examine  them;  and 
you  have  to  educate  pubhc  opinion  that  this  or  that  jjerson 
in  this  or  that  part  of  the  country  is  doing  something  which 
is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  democracy. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    I  jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  This  is  somewhat  different  frtan 
certain  other  questions.  I  am  curious  to  know  about  these 
camps.  There  are  none  in  my  section  of  the  country  that 
I  know  of.  I  take  it  they  are  all  located  near  tlie  lar^e  cities 
of  the  country.  Now,  here  is  what  I  want  to  ask;  How  do 
these  camps  conduct  themselves?  Do  they  run  counter  to 
poUce  regulations?  Do  the  police  authorities  find  fault  with 
that?    Do  they  openly  flout  our  fla?? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Let  me  answer  the  first  question, 
•mey  are  organized  in  Ohio.  They  have  not  a  camp  there, 
but  there  will  be  a  camp  in  Ohio  very  soon.  There  are  two 
units  in  Ohio  with  a  membership  numbering  in  the  thou- 
sands. I  have  prepared  a  map  showing  the  set-up  in  this 
country.  The  country  has  been  divided  into  three  parts 
and.  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  they  will  come  to  Ohio.  Tliey 
Eire  bragging  about  putting  a  camp  In  every  section  (rf  the 
country.    They  have  two  organizations  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 


and  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  gentlem.an  m  giv- 
ing him  the  locations. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Oliio.  Then  answer  the  other  question 
as  to  how  they  behave. 

Ml-.  DICKSITIIN.  The  behiivlor  is  the  philosophy  of  wor- 
shipping a  dictator.  These  poi^ple  are  all  m  uniform  and 
the  uniforms  are  foreign.  They  are  taught  to  worsiup  a 
foreign  flag.  They  are  taught  to  goose -sttp  and  to  be 
ready  for  an  emergency  in  the  event  of  war.  They  are  not 
taught  American  history.  You  cannot  find  American  text- 
books in  their  camps.  They  are,  however,  told  all  about 
the  great  wars  in  which  Germany  and  other  countne.s  have 
been  engaged.  Oui-  Yankee  children  are  taught  the  same 
thing;  that  is.  the  worship  of  the  swp^tika.  Inhere  is  not  an 
American  flag  in  some  of  these  camps.  The  only  time  you 
will  find  an  American  flag  is  on  a  Sunday  when  tney  have 
a  public  parade,  dui-ing  whicn  time  the  public  sort  of  snoops 
or  looks  aroimd.  Then  you  will  find  a  little  flag,  together 
with  thousands  of  foreign  flags. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    What  nationality  are  these  people? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  They  are  alien  Germans  and  natural- 
ized American  citizens  who  have  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  this  great  army.  There  are  a  number  who 
were  born  in  this  country  who  have  Joined  this  movement 
because  they  are  afraid  their  relatives  might  be  put  into 
concentration  camps  abroad  if  they  do  not  Join.  Then  there 
are  the  iBlack  Shirts,  numbering  50,000  to  100,000.  We  have 
so  many  names  and  so  many  shirts  that  I  cannot  keep  up 
with  all  of  them. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Why  does  the  gentleman  put  the 
Fascists  and  Nazis  together?  Tliey  do  not  believe  in  the  same 
thing. 

Mr,  DICKSTEIN.  The  White  Russians  have  combined 
with  the  Nazis,  and  I  have  documentary  proof  npht  here  that 
they  have  joined  hands. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Will  the  gentleman  jneld? 

Ml-.  DICKSTEIN,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  answer  to  the  last  question,  may 
I  say  it  is  immaterial  as  to  what  the  name  is.  It  is  the 
substance.  Nazl-ism  and  fascism  are  nationalistic  dictator- 
ships. It  is  a  reaction  to  international  movement  of  com- 
munism. "Die  name  is  immatenal.  In  substance  they  are 
both  of  the  same  school  of  political  science,  if  we  mirht  call 
it  such.  I  do  not  know  if  that  answers  the  genilerrian's 
question,  but  that  is  my  opinion  as  a  result  of  my  study. 
It  is  a  nationalistic  reaction  along  dictatorial  hncs  and 
against  the  communistic  movement. 

May  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  another  great 
democracy?  In  substance,  the  English  Government  is  a 
democracy,  the  same  as  ours.  The  form  is  different,  but  the 
substance  is  the  same.  They  had  a  similar  problem  over 
there,  in  which  the  English  Pasctst  movement  was  bringing 
about  public  disorder.  The  BritLsh  Parliament  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  wearing  of  uniforms  of  a  pohtical  nature  on 
certain  occasions.  Of  course,  the  drafting  of  a  law  over 
here  along  those  lines  would  be  more  difficult  than  in  Eng- 
land, with  our  sectional  problems,  but  nevertheless  I  make 
reference  to  that  fact  to  show  what  another  great  democracy. 
England,  did  to  meet  the  problem  on  the  theory  if  you  take 
the  attraction  in  the  form  of  a  uniform  away  there  is  a  great 
deal  less  interest  in  the  movement.  The  amazing  thing  is 
that  experience  has  shown  since  the  passage  of  the  law  the 
concept  of  the  law  was  foiind  to  be  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  RICH,     wm  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Can  the  gentleman  put  Into  the  Recohd  the 
findings  of  the  newspaper  reporters  in  Chicago  to  substan- 
tiate his  claim  that  this  movement  Is  going  on  in  this  coun- 
try, so  that  it  will  give  double  emphasis  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  they  should  support  the  gentleman's  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  coming  to  that 
point. 
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The  Chica^  Times,  an 
Independent  Investigators  of  its 
ous  bonds  or  fascistic 
turned  with  a  report  which 
stated  my  case,  to  the  effect 
persons  engaged  in  un 
by  such  {groups  as  these.    It 
these  articles  into  the  Rzcord 
about  20  of  them.    However, 
of  the  articles  dealing  with  the 
date  to  sustain  the  position 
for  3  long  years  until  only 
have  commenced  to  realize  the 

I  also  want  to  call  your 
which  was  published  only  a  fe"w 
namely,  on  November  20,  1937, 
hand.     This  magazine  made 
admits  we  had  better  wake  up 
trying  to  be  economical  in 
dollars  might  be  spent,  even 
from  a  serious  menace.     [ 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 
Mr   ELLENBOGEN  and  Mr 
Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.     Mr 
order  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
will  count.     [After  counting 
bers  are  present,  not  a  quorun 
Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speaker 
A  call  of  the  House  was 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll.  an( 
to  answer  to  their  naxnes: 


Independent  newspaper,  employed 

own  and  had  them  join  varl- 

The  investigators  re- 

that  I  have  not  under- 

this  country  is  infested  with 

activities,  and  particularly 

^uld  be  impossible  to  put  all 

because  I  think  there  were 

am  going  to  put  in  enough 

Chicago  Times  on  some  later 

wrtich  I  have  been  taking  alone 

recently  a  number  of  my  colleagues 

importance  cf  my  fight. 

attjention  to  a  magazine  article 

days  ago  by  the  New  Yorker, 

a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my 

un   investigation,   and   almost 

ind  stop  this  ballyhooing  and 

that  a  couple  of  thou.sand 

tholugh  it  would  save  this  country 

Applause.] 
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KOPPLEMANN  rose. 
Sbeaker,  I  make  the  point  of 


'Mr.  Starnis)  .    The  Chair 
One  himdred  and  forty  Mem- 


(RoU  iro.  6 


Almhtr« 

Alien.  Del. 

AUcliuon 

ZUrton 

B«tt*r 

Boyl&n.  N  T. 

Broolu 

Bucklpy.  N  T. 

Bym« 

Oftidwell 

Cannon.  Wis. 

C*utwrtgJit 

Ceiier 

Cttron 

Clark.  N  C. 

Claaon 

Oole.  Ud. 

Co«te!lo 

Ctowther 


Cull  en 

Cummlngs 

Denips«y 

De  Rouen 

Disney 

DorkweCer 

Onu«.a« 

Drrwry,  Va. 

Driver 

EdnUstOQ 

Pltzpatiick 

Ford.  Calif. 

ruimer 

Oa.ique 

Olfford 

Oreever 

Hancock.  N. 

Harlan 

Harrington 


The  SPEAKER.    Three  huikdred 
have  answered  to  their  names. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  RATBxnuf, 
call  were  dispensed  with. 

EXTKNSION   tr   REMARKS 


RSCGRD 

tie 


gent  e: 


Mr.    DICKSTEIN.     Mr 
Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Eixcnboc 
quorum  Just  as  I  was  about  to 
tend  my  remarks  in  the 
trxxn  a  report  published  by 
I  now  make  that  request. 
The   SPEAKER.    The 
unanimous  consent  to  extend 
him.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WoooRTTTT  asked  and 
his  own  renuo'ks  in  the  Rccou . 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Speaker 
extend  my  remarks  In  the 
dress  delivered  by  me. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gttitleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  WmTTINGTON.    Mr. 
sent   to  extend   my  remarks 
therein  an   address  delivered 
before  the  Mississippi  Valley 
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.  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

d. 

the  foUowing  Members  failed 


lartley 

illdebrandt 

1111.  Ala. 

lolmes 

farrett 

'ohnaon.  Jbllnn. 

teUer 

Cennedy  N  T. 

teoKh 

£^nlffln 

Cvale 

:.Amneck 

^cGranery 

kfansfield 

kfanin.  Mass. 

iilead 

k<eek8 

"Ilcbols 

>alnil£ano 


Parsons 

Pfelfer 

Ramspeck: 

Reed,  T-l. 

Robert.son 

Shafer   Mich. 

Simpson 

Slrovlch 

Somers.  N.  T. 

Sullivan 

Tlnkham 

Waiter 

Weaver 

Wene 

Whelchel 

White.  Ohio 

Woifenden 


and  fifty-five  Mpmbers 
a  quorum.  | 

further  proceedings  under  the 


Sf  eakei 


r,    the    gentleman    from 

at]    made    the    point    of    no 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 

by  inserting  some  extracts 

magazine  the  New  Torker. 


iman   from   New   York   asks 
his  remarks  as  Indicated  by 


w^  given  permission  to  extend 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
RijcoRO  t>y  inserting  a  radio  ad- 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 


i  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  c(hv- 
in  the  Rxcoas  and  jnrJn^y^ 
on  yesterday,  November  22, 

>  association. 


The  SPEAKER-     Is  rherr  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssi'^.sippi'' 
There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION   TO   ADDRESS   THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  8.5k  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  special  orders  today  I 
may  be  allowed  to  address  the  House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  existing  orders 
for  the  day  he  may  b'^  p»>rmiited  to  address  the  House  for 
15  minutes.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  COX.  Mr  Sp+'aker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ad- 
dress the  Hous»>  for  one-half  mmute  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  GeorRia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

'Mr.  Cox  asked  and  v.as  giv-'n  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  > 

Mr.  COX.  Mr,  Sp«:'aker,  complete  analysis  of  the  wasc 
and  hour  bill  cannot  be  made  in  a  single  address.  Facts 
from  which  conclusions  are  drawn  cannot  be  fully  developed. 
Of  necessity,  I  shall  have  to  content  myself  with  the  effort 
to  excite  individual  examination  of  the  bill  and  the  argu- 
ments offered  in  its  support. 

That  the  bill  proposes  the  ereatest  single  step  towards 
centralized  bureaucracy  y»^t  taken  in  the  historj-  of  the  Na- 
tion, no  one  disputes.  That  the  principle  sought  to  be 
established  infraiges  upon  States'  rights  and  local  self-gov- 
ernment, IS  admitted. 

That  the  bill  .set,s  up  a  board  with  a  multitude  of  inspec- 
tors, snoopers,  counsellors,  and  other  agents,  particularly 
susceptible  to  partisan  abuses  and  political  manipulation, 
and  would  throw  all  btisiness  and  mdiistry  into  the  political 
field,  IS  apparent  to  all. 

That  It  would  operate  to  fill  all  business  and  industry 
with  fear,  hesitation,  and  dL5courapement  due  to  the  cer- 
tainty that  It  would  t>'  adm-.nistered  in  the  prejudiced  man- 
ner in  which  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  bemg  ad- 
ministered, is  known  to  all  familiar  with  the  source  cf  the 
proposal 

That  it  sets  up  a  politically  appointed  and  dominated 
board  of  unlimited  powers  and  di.^cretion.  authorized  to  in- 
vade the  field  of  private  competition  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  to  regulate  that  competition  and  opportunity 
as  the  beard  might  see  fit,  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  its 
purpo-ses. 

That  it  would  impose  new  and  unmeasured  restrictions 
upon  production  m  American  industry,  particularly  in  the 
small  manufacturing  and  busine.ss  field  is  unquestioned. 

That  It  will  mcrea.-e  production  costs,  raise  the  cost  of 
living,  restrict  buymri.  reduce  volume  of  production  and  in- 
crease unemployment,  no  reputable  economist  will  deny. 

That  the  whole  idea  is  alien  to  our  American  ideals  and 
custom.s,  that  it  is  mcompauble  with  our  democratic  system 
of  government,  that  it  setfc  to  take  away  from  the  people 
the  right  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way  and  to 
interpret  their  own  needs  in  their  owti  native  voice;  that 
it  is.  in  part,  the  product  of  those  whose  thinking  is  rooted 
in  Russian  communxsm  and  who  are  bent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion cf  our  whole  constitutional  system  and  the  setting  up 
of  a  "red"  labor  communistic  despotism  upon  the  ruins  of  our 
Christian  dvilizalion  I  confidently  assert. 

One  of  the  revealed  purposes  of  the  act  is  to  establish  a 
governmental  board  with  despotic  powers  over  all  labor  re- 
ceiving less  than  40  cents  per  hour  and  working  more  than 
40  hours  a  week,  this  despotic  power  to  be  administered 
through  political  appointees  acting  in  the  field.  In  a  mul- 
titude of  cases  these  agents  would  be  theorists  without  any 
practical  business  experience  or  training  and  with  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  local  communities,  from  the  civic 
standpoint,  in  which  they  would  operate. 

The  bill  is  frankly  an  experimental  measure,  intended  to 
operate  upon  both  labor  and  industry.     Senators  were  not 
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sure  of  what  they  were  doing  when  they  pa.ssed  the  bill. 
Labor  leaders  were  not  sure  of  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  sanctioned  it.  Amendments  were  hastily  put  into  and 
taken  out  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  A  motion  to  recommit 
for  further  study  wa.^  beaten  by  only  12  votes. 

Tho-  bill  ha-  been  amended  by  the  House  committee,  but 
no  one  can  foretell  what  the  effects  of  these  amendments  on 
the  bill  would  bo.  To  pass  an  intelligent  measure  designed 
to  do  what  is  claimed  for  this  measure  would  require  years 
cf  stud.v  by  wi->I]-qual:fi"d  eccnor^-ic  experts  before  ?uch  an 
act  could  even  be  safely  drawn.  Any  other  course  means 
simply  to  paivs  a  patchwork,  makesluft,  experimental  bill  in 
a  state  of  complete  intellectual  confusion  and  merely  hope 
that  a  board,  clothed  with  despotic  powers  over  labor  and 
indu.stiy,  can  accomplish  a  task  which  all  economists  and 
other  authorities  a':ree  is  practically  insurmountable  from 
the  .'^Landp<:"nt  cf  Federal  administration. 

The  basis  for  the  bill  as  expressed  by  the  President  is  that 
"one-third  of  the  population  is  ill -nourished,  ill-clad  and  ill- 
housed."  It  is  folly  to  suppose  this  minimum-wage  act  could 
rectify  that  condition,  granted  that  the  conditionus  may  ob- 
tain. It  would  require  not  a  law  placing  restrictions  and 
creating  increase  in  costs  of  production  to  have  a  visible  effect 
on  the  living  standards  of  the  lower  strata  Mie-third  popu- 
lation— it  would  require  a  hea\T  increase  of  production  with 
lowered  production  costs  and  lowered  retail  prices  to  accom- 
plish the  object  stated. 

According  to  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black,  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  the  measure  would  affect  "something  over  3,000.000 
people  who  now  earn  less  than  40  cent*'  per  hour  and  6,000,000 
who  work  more  than  40  hours  per  week."  No  one.  including 
Mr.  Black,  knows  what  proportion  of  these  3,000.000  low-wage 
earners  and  these  6.000,000  long-hour  workers  will  be  affected 
by  the  operation  of  the  act  after  all  of  the  exemptions  and 
differential  preferences  were  granted  by  the  board. 

Six  million  workers  represent  about  18  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent estimated  nonagricultural  employed  labor  force.  To  re- 
duce the  hours  of  so  large  a  group  would  necessarily  involve 
ver>'  considerable  economic  dislocations,  whether  for  good  or 
ill.  It  is  impo.ssible  to  guess  at  the  consequences  of  the  bill 
for  either  industry  or  labor.  It  is  impossible  even  to  estimate 
the  practicability  of  the  proposed  administrative  mechanism. 
It  is  impossible  to  judce  the  needs  for  this  kind  of  action  at 
this  time. 

The  proposed  act  is  of  very  doubtful  constitutionality  be- 
cause of  the  necessarj'  delegation  of  such  vast  powers  to  a 
Federal  agency  with  power  to  pass  on  to  organized  labor 
through  "collective  bargaining"  standards  the  power  to  set 
such  standards  to  which  all  business  and  industry  and  ail 
labor,  both  interstate  and  intrastate,  must  conform. 

Mr.  Justice  Cardozo,  in  an  opinion,  has  held  that  Congress 
cannot  crant  a  "roving  commission"  to  a  Federal  agent.  His 
view  was  concurred  in  by  the  eight  other  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  then  existing. 

It  is  dlfScult  to  conceive  of  a  greater  delegation  of  power 
or  a  wider  "roving  commission"  than  would  be  granted  under 
tliis  bill  to  this  Federal  board  to  be  named  by  the  President, 
and  to  the  agents  to  be  named  by  the  board  itself. 

The  members  of  the  wage-hour  board,  under  the  terms  of 
the  act.  are  to  be  given  immense  discretionary  authority  over 
both  labor  and  industry.  They  would  have  more  power  than 
any  oth^r  Federal  agency.  They  would  be  in  position  to  dic- 
tate to  tlie  employers  of  the  entire  Nation  and  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  work  and  the  rate  of  pay  of  workers  all  over 
the  countn,-. 

The  extent  and  character  of  power  with  which  this  board 
would  b?  invested  is  the  kind  of  power  that  would  enable  it 
to  exert  terrific  pressure  upon  industry  to  do  tilings  not  con- 
templated in  the  bill  itself. 

The  act,  in  my  opinion,  is  unconstitutional  in  that  it  at- 
tempts to  establish  Federal  control  over  all  production  under 
the  pretense  of  regulating  interstate  commerce.  If  this  prin- 
ciple is  ever  established,  then  those  meager  powers  kept  by 
the  States  will  be  gone,  and  liberty,  as  understood  and  prac- 


ticed by  the  people,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.     I  protest 
against  the  further  concentration  oi:  power  in  Washington. 

In  the  hands  of  a  politically  minded  or  power-lustful  Pi-es- 
ident.  to  whom  the  members  of  this  \xmrd  would  owe  tht  ir 
appointment  and  their  continuance  in  ollicc — especially  if 
the  pending  Government  reorganization  plan  giving  the 
President  sole  personal  control  over  personnel  of  indeptuident 
rovtrnn-iontal  agencies,  including  thoie  of  a  quasi -judicial 
character — is  enacted,  the  wa^je-hour  board  could  be  made 
an  almost  irresistible  instrument  for  political  purposes.  To 
exercise  wisely  and  w.ihuut  damage  or  mjusUce  the  powrr  to 
be  vested  m  thii  proposed  board  v\ould  require  its  members 
to  be  endowed  with  superliuman  judgment,  patience,  and 
ability. 

The  experience  thus  far  in  the  opt  rations  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  mdica'ed  clearly  that  not  only  may 
th^  proposed  wage-hour  board  be  entirely  prejudiced  in  lUi 
views,  hostile  to  industry,  and  its  powers  subjected  to  use  for 
p<:)litical  purpo.--e.s  but  the  acquiescence  of  the  present  admm- 
isiration  thus  far  in  the  one-sided  operations  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  mdicative  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  another  board  governing  latwr.  The  situation  today  as 
regard.;  Liie  Labor  Relations  Act  is  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Liibor  Ls  in  a  bitter  controversy  w^th  the  Laiwr  Board 
over  alleged,  and  apparently  well-foimded,  acts  of  partisan- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  Board  favoring  the  C.  I.  O.  as  against 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  schism  in  labor  ranks  thus  brought  about 
is  resulting  in  the  grinding  of  small  industries  between  the 
upper  mulLstonc  of  A.  F.  of  L.  organizations  and  the  nether 
millstone  of  the  C.  I.  O.  organizations,  with  industry  being 
rumed  no  matter  which  organization  it  imdertakes  to  engage 
in  collective  bargaining  and  contracts.  It  setd  up  what  it 
admittedly  an  utterly  impossible  condition  for  industry.  In 
two  instances,  at  least,  the  Federal  coiuts  have  ruled  that 
industries  having  collectively  bargained  contracts  with  A.  F. 
of  L,  imions,  shall  abide  by  and  perfonn  such  contracts,  while 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  ruled  In  both  in- 
stances that  these  industries  sliall  abrogate  their  contracts 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  and  bargain  with  C.  L  O.  unions. 
Thus,  if  these  industries  carry  out  the  Federal  court  man- 
dates, they  stand  in  contempt  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  If  they  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Beard,  they  stand  in  contempt  of  the  Federal  courts. 
In  addition,  if  the  A.  F.  of  L.  contracts  are  earned  out,  the 
C.  I.  O,  will  stage  a  sit-down  strike.  If  the  C.  I.  O.  is  bar- 
gained with  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  contracts  are  abrogated.  tJie 
A.  F.  of  L.  will  strike.  Nothing  is  left  but  ruin  and  suspension 
of  operations  for  either  company,  with  the  resultant  loss  of 
jobs  and  wages  for  all  the  employees  of  each  company.  Add 
to  this  condition  of  Interunion  feuds  and  Federal  court- 
Labor  Board  confi.ct:.  another  Quas:judicial  board  such  as  is 
proposed  in  the  wage-hour  b.li  and  the  ruin  of  industry  might 
well  result,  and  ceriainly  grave  economic  dislocations  and 
disturbances  must  inevitably  result. 

Conflicts  of  jurisdiction  in  scores  of  directions  between 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  contempLtU-d 
wage-hour-  board  could  not  possibly  be  avoided.  Tlitro  is 
not  a  labor  leader,  attorney,  or  Member  of  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  administration  who  even  pretends  to  be  able  to 
say  where,  how,  and  in  how  many  instance.«:  such  conflicts  cf 
authority  and  juri-sdict'on  would  arise.  Industry  and  labor 
carmot  possibly  be  subjected  to  such  confusing  and  be- 
numbins:  effects  wfJiout  grave  injui-y  to  both  iridustry  and 
labor. 

There  is  no  question — and  the  fact  is  readily  admitt^ed  on 
all  sides — that  tlie  enactment  of  this  proposed  wage-hour 
measure,  supplementing  the  National  Labor  Relation.s  Act, 
would  result  in  a  wave  of  orgamza'aon  of  the  unskilled  Labor 
throughout  the  South  by  the  C,  I.  O.  The  labor  and  the 
industry  of  the  South  would  becorie  the  battle  ground  cf  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C,  I.  O.  The  well-known  and  undenicd 
communistic  leadership  of  the  C.  I.  O.  in  its  field  operations 
would  be  given  under  this  proposed  act,  an  open  field  to 
spread  communistic  doctrines  throughout  the  South  and  tiie 
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gators,  arbitrators,  and  other  ofScials  with  or  without  bias 
for  or  against  the  lndu.stry  to  be  regulated.  The  board  and 
its  agents  would — as  is  the  case  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board — be  judee.  jury,  and  prosecutor  all  com- 
bined Such  a  board  could  literally  rum  any  individual 
manufacturer  it  might  desire,  by  intent,  and  it  could  ruin 
manufacturerr.  by  the  .•^core  through  errors  of  judgment 
alone.  It  is  neither  right  nor  safe  to  place  such  unchecked 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  governmental  group,  board,  or 
bureau. 

The  act  would  cr-^ute  a  .system  of  regimi  ntation  for  Ameri- 
can industry  It  would  create  a  new  and  burdensome  bureau- 
cratic load  for  the  taxpayers  to  support  and  which  would 
hold  autocratic  power  over  every  type  of  business  in  every 
sect:on  of  the  country. 

Differentials  in  wagres.  hours,  Ininfi  conditions,  climatic 
ccr.di*ions,  tran~pcrtat:on  conditions,  accessibility  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  productive  capacity  of  individuals  and  classes 
exist  m  every  part  of  this  Nation.  These  differentials  exist 
not  only  in  seographical  areas,  but  th-^y  e.xist  as  between 
cities  and  hainl-ns  in  the  .same  States,  and  as  between  differ- 
tnr  areas  in  the  same  cities.  All  of  these  d'.fTerentials  this 
board  would  have  to  take  into  consid'^ration.  This  means 
that  not  m  years  couJd  the  wage-h'~'ur  board  make  sufficient 
studies  and  compile  and  cla.ssify  sufficient  data  to  constitute 
a  basis  for  intfll:gent  and  safe  action. 

Because  of  th'\-t''  rxistent  differentials  the  board  would  not 
only  be  made  the  battleground  of  political  forces  and  fac- 
tions; It  would  become  the  battleground  for  all  sorts  of  pres- 
sure groups  until  nothing  but  confusion  could  arise  out  of 
the  irrcconciliable  claims,  interests,  and  conditions. 

It  must  oe  obvious  that  if  a  wage-hour  board  is  to  take 
into  account  the  multitude  of  diflerentials  which  exist  that 
the  very  burden  of  such  diflerentials  will  preclude  the  effec- 
tive op«~ration  of  the  act.  If  'he  board  did  not  take  into 
consideration  these  riiflerentials,  then  its  operations  would 
necessarily  be  arbitrary  and  hiP;hly  dangerous  to  the  eco- 
nomic r-tructure  of  the  Nation. 

It  might  be  pc.ssible,  after  sufficient  study,  to  put  this 
country  on  a  basis  of  more  or  le.ss  fair  and  even  plane  of 
competitive  relationship  a.s  bt'tweon  sections,  which,  of  course. 
is  sound  doctrine  if  the  economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
were  to  b"  con.-idered.  But  m  the  vcr>-  nature  of  things  the 
only  way  m  which  the  proposed  wage-hour  board  could  op- 
erate would  b''  a.s  a  battleground  in  which  each  region  would 
neces.sarily  have  to  pursue  a  strictly  .selfish  pohcy.  Under 
those  conditions  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  what  calami- 
ties may  befall  the  entire  system  of  industry. 

Agncuitu.-al  labor  has  thus  far  in  all  consideration  of  the 
wasie-hour  bil!  been  excluded  from  its  r,p«:.rations.  This  does 
not  at  all  eliminate  the  dangers  inherent  m  the  proposed 
act  to  our  agricultural  system. 

The  operation  of  the  act  as  at  present  being  considered 
would  inev.tably  increase  the  cost  of  things  the  farmers  have 
to  buy  The  act  would  also  operate  to  set  up  an  increased 
industrial  competition  with  agriculture  for  labor  supply, 
which  competuion  wnuid  m  time  force  agriculture  to  higher- 
wages  and  shorter  hours  on  the  farm. 

The  inevitable  increase  m  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods 
would  operate  to  absorb  a  large  portion  of  mass  purchasing 
power  v.-hich  is  now  avaf.abie  for  the  purchase  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

Granting  that  tho  effort  to  try  to  better  the  lot  of  man  is 
in  itself  commendable  and  must  be  continued  along  very 
sound,  practical  lines,  thp  serious  question  here  is  whether 
or  not  this  proposed  measure  would  achieve  any  tangible 
results  tending  toward  that  end 

Granted  that  an  increase  m  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
con-sumers  is  commendable,  the  question  here  is  whether  or 
not  this  act  will  burden  ind-ostry  with  such  a  great  load  and 
with  .such  terrific  di.^locations  as  to  defeat  the  objective  of 
the  act.  It  m.ust  be  r  -abzed  that  under  N  R.  A.  the  various 
classes  of  industry  them.seh  es,  together  with  representatives 
of  labor  in  those  industries,  tried  to  work  out  governing 
codes,  and  the  result  was  chaos.     Under  this  act  a  five-man 
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board  wculd  be  expected  to  work  out  solutions  to  those  prob- 
lems which  baffled  completely  the  best  intellects  in  both 
employer  and  labor  ranks  under  the  operation  of  the  N.  R.  A. 

It  certainly  wculd  appear,  in  the  hght  of  our  experience 
under  the  operations  of  N.  R.  A.  that  the  most  practical  and 
sound  way  in  which  to  work  out  these  multifarious  problems 
tliroughout  the  different  sections  of  our  vast  country  would 
be  to  leave  to  collective  bargaining  between  industry  and 
organized  labor  experts  the  solution  of  these  questions. 
Immeasurably  strengthened  and  buttressed  as  it  is  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  which  certainly  is  a  charter 
for  free  and  efifective  action  on  the  part  of  organized  labor 
to  proceed  promptly  and  rapidly  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  workers,  if  ever  there  was  one,  it  seems  worse  than 
unnecessary  to  complicate  and  confuse  the  whole  industrial 
situation  by  this  act  which,  operating  under  giuse  of  a  labor 
law,  would  unquestionably  have  to  be  administered  as  a 
social-security  act. 

If  the  object  of  the  proposed  measure  is  to  relieve  the 
conditions  of  substandard  workers,  those  objects  cannot  be 
attained  by  exempting  one  classification  of  workers  after 
another.  If  this  is  to  be  wage  and  hour  legislation,  it 
should  be  just  that. 

The  best  evidence  that  this  proposed  act  is  not  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
act  would  require  policing  to  an  extent  not  exceeded  by  the 
Prohibition  Act. 

Although  the  ostensible  object  of  the  act  is  to  benefit  those 
workers  whose  wages  and  hours  are  substandard,  the  bill 
itself  does  not  require  the  board  to  set  those  standards  at 
levels  consistent  with  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well- 
being  of  the  workers.  On  the  contrary  the  bill  specifically 
provides  that  the  board  could  proceed  only  as  far  and  as 
rapidly  "as  is  economicaU^'  feasible."  Tliese  five  men  who 
are  to  compose  the  board  are  to  be  clothed  with  the  power 
to  decide  how  rapidly  and  how  far  action  would  be  "eco- 
nomically feasible,"  but  the  act  does  not,  of  course,  clothe 
them  with  the  omniscience  by  which  to  judge  wisely  these 
profound  questions. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  the  board  would,  if  established, 
have  innumerable  requests  to  exempt  this  and  that  group 
from  the  scope  of  its  wage  and  hour  decrees.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  decide  when  such  exceptional  treatment  was 
justified.  Too  many  exceptions  inevitably  would  result  in 
failure  to  correct  abuses  that  this  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  eliminate.  On  the  other  hand,  too  rigid  insist- 
ence on  higher  standards  of  pay  and  hours  for  exploited 
groups  would  be  certain  to  force  many  employers  out  of 
bus'ness  and  thereby  reduce  emploj-ment. 

There  i.s  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  this  is  the  proper 
time  to  attempt  such  an  experiment  as  this  proposal  repre- 
sents while  business  is  on  the  upturn  and  struggling  out  of 
the  depression. 

The  attempt  of  the  proponents  of  this  measure  to  create 
the  impres.s:on  throughout  the  countiT  that  all  those  who  love 
their  fellowman  favor  this  act  while  those  who  oppose  it  are 
motivated  by  greed  and  a  desire  to  see  the  poor  stay  poor  is 
simply  a  dcmacogic  appeal  to  prejudices.  Certainly  this  pro- 
posed act  is  of  such  vast  imp':rtance  its  ramificat.ons  are  so 
great,  its  possibilities  for  serious  if  not  irreparable  dam.age  to 
the  cause  of  both  industry  and  labor  are  so  numerous  that 
the  whole  question  should  be  approached  in  a  dispassionate, 
clear-eyed  spirit  of  honest  endeavor  to  see  what  can  be  worked 
out  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

A  study  of  the  proposed  bill  discloses  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  have  thus  far  seen  fit  to  exclude  a 
good  many  classes  of  substandard  workers  from  the  benefits 
of  tlus  'great  humanitarian  act." 

It  is  common  knowiedge  that  tlie  largest  class  of  low-paid 
long-hour  workers  is  to  be  found  on  the  farms.  It  is  these 
people  whc  constitute  the  largest  element  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
"third  of  the  people  who  are  ill-fed.  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed." 
This  class  of  workers  is  excluded  from  the  bill  and  it  will  do 
nothing  to  relieve  their  hardships,  but  it  will  operate  to 
increase  the  costs  of  their  necessities. 


In  this  connection  there  is  an  Internal  contradictirn  ;n  the 
act  itself  as  it  stands  before  Congress  today  A  laUir 
standards  board  is  set  up.  consisting  of  five  numbeis  who 
will  admin^-ster  the  act.  The  board  is  instructed  to  take 
into  account  all  geographic  and  economic  factors  now  gov- 
erning wages  and  hours.  Tnese  include  such  matters  as  the 
general  level  of  pay  in  the  community  and  in  the  industry, 
costs  of  livmg,  supply  of  labor,  the  value  addfd  to  manu- 
factures by  labor,  the  possibility  of  resultant  unemployment 
if  the  conditioixs  prescribed  in  the  act  are  imposed.  Having 
decided  on  the  basis  of  these  and  other  factors  what  the 
maximum  and  minimum  wages  in  a  particular  factory  ought 
to  be,  the  board  must  then  consider  whether  the  particular 
plant  under  consideration  can  continue  in  business  on  that 
new  basis.  If  not,  the  board  is  to  make  approprute  revi- 
sion to  fit  the  case. 

Thus  two  conflicting  theories  arc  obviously  at  work  here: 
one  holds  that  wages  and  hours  can  be  safely  regulated  only 
by  the  market.  The  other  theory  holds  that  wages  and 
hours  can  be  fixed  on  a  humanitarian  basis  with  little  regard 
for  market. 

If  it  is  both  inhumane  and  uneconomical,  regarding  the 
Nation's  economy  as  a  whole,  for  labor  to  be  worked  at  wages 
less  than  40  gents  per  hour,  or  at  more  than  40  hours  per 
week,  then  tke  logic  of  the  argument  is  sound  that  all  wage 
scales  below  a  decent  .standard  of  living  should  be  abolished 
and  if  it  disturbs  business  or  ruins  some  enterprises,  that 
would  be  the  price  we  would  pay  for  good  citizens. 

If  this  logic  is  sound,  then  why  create  a  bureaucratic 
board  to  make  exceptions,  to  create  differentials,  and  to  go 
from  Washington  into  everj-  crossroads  and  hamlet  m  the 
Nation  to  deal  with  the  poor-mouth  industries  who  will  con- 
tend that  decent  wages  and  hours  would  bring  ruin  upon 
them?  If  it  is  logically  true  that  le.ss  than  40  cents  an  hour 
is  Inhumane  and  uneconomical,  and  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  workweek  of  more  than  40  hours,  tliesc  conditions 
must  be  as  inhumane  and  as  uneconomical  for  agricul'tural 
labor  and  other  classes  now  exempted  from  the  operaUons  of 
the  act  as  they  are  for  those  classes  included  in  the  scope 
of  the  act. 

The  proposed  act  itself  contains  another  contradiction  be- 
cause it  pro\ides  that  all  hours  beyond  40  shall  be  reg.nrded 
as  overt'me  and  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  tmie  aiid  a 
half.  This  can  only  be  upon  the  theory,  apparently,  that 
more  than  40  hours  a  week  is  too  much  for  human-s  to  work 
unless  they  get  paid  more,  in  wliich  case  the  extra  rate  of 
pay  in  some  way  cLniinatcs  the  injurious  effect  of  the  hours. 

There  is  a  very  grave  danger  and  a  strong  presumption 
that  this  proposed  b.ll  is  only  the  opening  widge  into  gov- 
ernm.ental  domination  of  wages,  heurs,  and  prices.  "When 
this  proposed  act  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  'as- 
sumption of  authority  over  collective  bargaining  conditions 
now  clearly  exeiciscd  by  the  National  Labor  Relatione  Bea:d. 
the  trends  of  the  Patman  Pri:e  Fixing  Act.  the  Miller- 
Tj-ding,';  Act  in  the  District  of  Coluijibia  and  other  p:  cposaLs 
which  liave  been  made  but  not  yet  pushed  to  action  by  the 
Congress,  it  becomes  apparent  that  gcvcmmmtal  dictator- 
ship over  wages,  hours,  condtions,  and  prices  has  been  .slowly 
but  surely  gaininj:  ground,  and  that  we  arc  now  ;^c:ua;iy 
embarked  far  cut  upon  the  uncharted  seas  of  such  qcvcrn- 
mental  domination.  It  is  just  as  ceiiain  as  anything  can  be 
that  demagogues  and  self-seekers  will  run  for  offic^  or,  prom- 
ises to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  bill  later  on  to  embrace 
all  of  the  classes  now  exempted  from  the  bill  and  to  increase 
wages  up  to  perhaps  70  or  80  cents  an  hour  and  to  decrease 
the  workweek  from  40  to  perhaps  30  hour:.  Indeed,  this 
very  proposal  was  embraced  in  an  amendment  offuied.  and 
for  a  tinv-'  seriously  considered  in  committee  when  the  meas- 
ure was  being  considered  by  the  House  committee  during  the 
last  session  cf  Congress. 

Within  a  year  or  two  we  i.hall.  if  this  a;.t  is  pa  ,.s' d.  be 
embarked  upon  a  decided  and  determined  course  toward 
Federal  control  of  wages  generally — governmental  regulation 
of  hours  and  working  conditions  and  going  the  rasi  of  the 
way  and  fixing  pnces  by  governmental  decice.    When   we 
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thus  open  the  door  for  the  invasiop 
with  free  conipt  trion,  free  labor, 
ment.  and  co-etiive  bargaining,  we 
capj:al:siic  system  as  it  has  alw 
havi'  undergont*  r»'Rimentation  of 
surely  a>s  it  exi5t3  anywhere  in  the 
remimbt'red  by  both  empioyers 
and  if  that  day  comes,  th..N  Feder 
sword   that   tin  tut   both   way.->. 
Federal  auihurity  could  as  ta^sily 
hostile  t.)  free  industry  to  crush  i 
government  hos'iie  to  free  labor  to 
Prof   Lionel  Robbing,  of  the  Uni 
said  that — 


of  Federal  interferrnce 

;ompetitive  price  adjust- 

wili  have  abandoned  the 

operated  and  v.e  •?.iU 

iistry  and  labor  ju-^t  i^i 

world  t(xiay     It  mast  l!>e 

employees  that  when 

,1  control  IS  a  two-edgrid 

The   powers  so   vested   in 
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as  It  could  be  u.sed  by  a 
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about  this  klr.d  of  Intprvn- 

lete  c.'~nt:rol  of  all  trado  .ijic 

on'.rol  important  brani-;.!  ■• 

^t   s^rr.e   print    dpftnitc'.y  to 

qhere    is   riot   a    Ftop    to    t^ii; 


Thrre  i.s  a  sort  of  snowball  tendency 

tU;r.;ii..sni  whl'^h  h:L->  no  Im.it  b-it  compl 
!ndu.^try      Oner  a  government  stiirts  tt 
of    Ind'^-trv     If    Xhcr    ar?    not    wDImg 
ifvfrfi^    iheir    wholp    lines    of    poU'^y, 
pnxesis  short  of  complete  sociali.^ni. 

The  loeic  of  Profe?3or  Robbms" 
clearly  exemphfled  m  the  operat 
A.  A   A 

The  A.  A.  A.  in  its  ori?rinal  conce;^tion  contemplated  control 
of  only  four  crops.     This  control 


statement  is  to  be  fouad 
ons   of    the   now   defunct 


^Fas  to  be  voluntary  only. 


production  limited  b*^can 

Peanuts  then  had  to  be 

to   cotton,    and   later  ito 

Then  came  potato 


of  Con(?ress  to  fljid  mea5\jrf9 
:ierhE\ps  carrots   and  c.ibbaje 


The  plan  in  thp  beginning  was  mer?ly  for  the  Government  to 
offer  the  farmer  ca.sh  for  restricting  his  crops.  The  farmer 
could  take  it  or  leave  it.  Ccmjpulsory  control  was  not 
intended. 

Hardly  was  the  A.  A.  A.  put  on  the  statute  bocks  in  March 
1933  when  the  natural  law  of  expansion  began  to  operate. 
Cotton  fanners  with  their  cotton 
to  plant  peanuts  on  their  idle  acre: 
controlled.     The    acreage   devoted 
peanuts,  was  then  planted  to  potatoes 
control 

By  1936  when  the  Supreme  Cofirt  declared  the  A.  A.  A 
unconstitutional,   the   number   of 

Senator  Knfc.  of  Utah,  Just  befor^  the  law  was  invalidatpd. 
had  warned — 

We  may  expect  at  the  next  session 
(rffered  to  bring  other  rommoditie.s. 
and  lettuce  and  tomatoes,  under  similar  control. 

Not  only  did  the  A.  A.  A.  expind  as  to  the  number  of 
crops  it  controlled,  but  it  also  ex  sanded  from  voluntary  to 
compuLsory  control.  Two  and  a  half  years  after  the  A.  A.  A. 
was  enacted,  three  crops  were  limited  by  criminal  statutea 

After  a  careful  analysis  Dr.  Chai  les  Frederick  Roos,  former 
director  of  research  in  N.  R.  A.  and  erstwhile  permanent 
secretary  of  the  American  AssociJtlon  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  brands  the  wage-hour  bill  a  brake  on  industry. 
a  plague  on  agriculture,  a  calamlt  r  for  labor  and  a  blight  on 
recovery. 

Dr.  Roos  gives  as  his  consideijed  Judgment  that  amon^ 
other  disastrous  eflects  this  proposed  act  would  increase 
rather  than  decrease  unemployment;  would  decrease  the  pro- 
duction of  distributable  wealth  an  1  lower  the  average  stand- 
ard of  living:  would  decrease  the  consumption  of  raw  mate- 
rials, including  farm  products,  anp  lower  the  prices  received 

caught  in  the  vise  of  rising 
curtailed  prices  with  l^w- 
Ml. 
R.  A.  Administrator,  skys 
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for  them  so  that  farmers  would  be 
jMlces  for  the  things  they  buy  anc 
ered  markets  for  the  things  they 

Donald  R.  Richberg.  former  N. 
In  a  formal  statement  to  the  Senite  and  House  Labor  Com- 
mittees that  the  Black-Connery  Mil  "invites  a  repetition  of 
practically  all  the  errors  of  the  N.  ]  I.  A.  In  the  matter  of  fixing 
and  enforcing  reasonable  wages  ajid  hours  without  providing 
aome  of  the  safeguards  which  wefe  provided  for  the  admin- 
istraUon  of  the  N.  R.  A." 

Richberg  pointed  out  In  his  stitement  that  the  propoeed 
Labor  Standards  Board  Is  given  iiuch  broad  powers  to  vary 
wage  and  hour  reqtiirements  upwi  xd  or  downward  imder  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  act  that  it 
authority  to  fix  hours  and  wages 
standard. 


might  as  well  be  given  the 
without  reference  to  any 


RichberE's  stat«mcr.:  emphasizes  again  the  fatal  contra- 
diction :n  the  intent  and  proposed  operation  of  the  act  itself 
already  menn^ned.  \"z,  that  the  act  is  really  a  social-security 
measure  disguised  as  a  labor  measure.  It  is  social  in  all  its 
opcra-.tons.  vihile  the  mode  of  enforcement  is  attempted  under 
econcm.c  procedure.  If  the  act  is  to  operate  as  a  social 
measure  i''  mu.'>t  be  enforced  without  regard  to  economic 
consideratioi-s  or  necessities,  in  which  case  it  could  not  do 
other  than  create  such  grave  economic  dislocations  and  dis- 
turbances as  tci  be  utterly  dangerous,  because  it  would  have 
to  operate  without  any  regard  for  market  and  other  economic 
requirements.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  enforced  on 
the  basii  of  market  and  other  economic  con.siderations,  it 
must  fail  of  Its  objectives  of  social  readjustments  in  the 
lower  strata  of  laboring  clas.ses.  If  all  the  differentials  and 
different  group,  sectional,  and  other  economic  obstacles  are 
to  b*>  considtTcd.  then  there  is  no  need  for  the  act  or  the 
crea'i'^n  nf  such  an  all-powerful  board  because  both  industry, 
labor,  and  all  State  governments  have  for  years  been  work- 
ing ou^  the  solutions  of  just  those  problem.s. 

From  the  .standpoint  of  our  export  and  import  trade  the 
bill  Ls  diametrically  opposed  to  the  policy  of  reciprocal-trade 
treatie.-^. 

Not  only  would  the  operation  nf  -hf  wagr'-hoiir  act  in- 
crease the  production  costs  of  our  manufactured  and  agri- 
ctiltural  exportable  commodities,  but  it  would  also  put  our 
div.zv.-r-.c  r.-.anufacturers  and  agriculturists  at  a  great  dis- 
ad'-  .ntai,'-  in  competing  with  foreign  imports  in  the  home 
markev  The  bill  itself  recognizes  this  danger  by  providing 
that  rf^vi-ion  of  the  tariffs  as  rendered  necessary  by  the 
operation  of  the  act  shall  be  given  due  consideration  by  the 
Tariff  Com.mission. 

Such  tariff  revisions  upward,  however,  would  necessarily 
be  in  absolute  conflict  with  the  reciprocal-trade  policy. 

Viewing  the  character  of  the  proposed  act  and  its  objec- 
tiv->.  and  the  method  of  operation  proposed  to  achieve  those 
objectives,  it  becomes  obvious  that  this  propo.sal  .'-hould  be 
."subjected  to  long  and  careful  study  by  the  Congress  after 
the  most  exhaustive  investigation  before  the  measure  is 
passed.  Such  fundamental  departures  from,  cur  long-estab- 
lished economic  practice  cannot  be  takfn  safely  without  care- 
ful s'udy.  No  commission  of  any  sort  has  made  a  study  of 
inda-^trial  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  changes  to  be 
achieved  in  this  mna.stire.  The  act  was  written  by  anony- 
mous authors  and  submittrd  to  the  President,  who  sent  it  to 
Congress  and  every  attem.pt  was  made  to  rush  the  act 
throueh  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Congress. 

Ther^  is  much  in  this  proposed  act  that  contains  danger- 
ou.s  potentialities  for  .-Nouthern  industries.  Under  the  powers 
which  would  be  ves'ed  in  it.  the  board  could  at  will  wipe  out 
every  .manufacturing:,  geographical,  climatic,  or  labor  supply 
advantage  sou'htTn  industry  holds  today  in  thn  competitive 
field.  The  board  could,  if  it  .so  desired,  actually  place 
southern  mdtutry  at  a  disadvantage  wiih  compi^titive  north- 
ern or  foreign  competitors.  Thrre  is  actually  no  limit  to 
the  discre'iion  which  would  b^•'  vpstfd  in  this  board,  and  there 
are  no  standards  set  up  by  which  to  guide  the  board  in  its 
handling  of  these  dar^gerous  pov.-ers.  A.s  Richberg  has  said, 
the  tward  might  just  as  well  be  vested  with  full  discretion 
to  pursue  any  course  it  might  deem  best  without  regard  to 
I  any  economic  standards  \\l;atsocver.  Certainly  the  South, 
'  with  Its  marked  com.petitive  advantaees  which  are  just  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  on  a  larse  .scale  and  which  have 
started  a  m.ovement  for  industrial  development  in  the  South, 
cannot  afford  to  run  the  ri.-k  of  any  such  all-powerful  board 
being  able  to  suddenly  stop  that  industrial  development. 
I    [Applause.] 

j       Mr.  SNELL.     Mr    Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
'   after  the  other  special  orders  of  the  day  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ditter  1  may  have  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
I   gentleman  from  New  York? 
I       There  was  no  objection. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentlerruAn  from  Pennsylvania  LMi.  Ellenbocenj  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

SIGN  DISCHARGE  PETITION  NO.  26  .\NT)  HELP  RESCTTi:  THE  HOME 

OWNER 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Spt^aker.  the  special  session 
which  convened  last  week  must  deal  with  some  of  the  most 
important  problems  this  country  has  ever  faced.  I  think 
none  is  more  important  and  none  can  be  more  important 
than  the  fate  of  the  6,000.000  home  owners  in  the  United 
States. 

STOP  MASS  rOaBCLOSTJRES  BHT  THZ  H.  O.  L.  C. 

I  want  to  deal  with  the  foreclosures  which  have  been  m»de 
and  which  are  in  process  of  being  made  by  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation.  It  seems  that  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  has  forgotten  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
established  by  Congress. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  wsis  created  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  saving  home  owners  from  fore- 
closures. This  purpose  it  has  fulfilled  in  an  admirable  way 
in  the  past.  However,  it  appears  that  the  corporation  has 
now  forgotten  the  original  purpose  for  which  It  was  created. 
When  it  comes  to  collect  the  payments  and  Installments 
which  are  due  on  mortgages  It  proceeds  almost  as  a  private 
insurance  company. 

ONE   Hf  NDRED  AND   rOtrKTEEN   THOUSAND    HOMIS    HAVX   BEEN    OS.  AXE   IN 
FKOCESS    OF    BEING    FOEECXOSED 

As  of  December  31.  1935.  there  were  4,470  f oreclostires ;  but 
dtu-ing  the  years  1936  and  1937  foreclosures  have  increased 
at  an  ever-accelerating  rate. 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation  to  save  the  home  owners  in  1933,  1934, 
1935,  only  to  foreclose  on  their  mortgages  in  1936,  1937,  or 
1938. 

As  of  September  30  of  this  year  there  were  114.402  homes 
wlxich  had  been  foreclosed  or  were  in  process  of  being  fore- 
closed, totaling  $443,000,000.  This  was  as  of  September  30, 
before  the  business  recession  had  started  and  before  thou- 
sands of  home  owners  had  been  furloughed  from  their  jobs 
or  put  on  part-time  employment. 

WILL   THE    II.   O.    L.   C.    CONTINUE    TO    FORECLOSE   JOBLESS    HOME   OWNERS? 

What  Is  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  going  to  do 
now.  in  the  face  of  the  business  recession  which  has  devel- 
oped? Is  it  going  to  increase  its  rate  of  foreclosures  and 
put  an  even  larger  number  of  home  o\;^Tiers  out  of  tiieir 
homes? 

PASS    THE    ELLENBOGEN    BILL,    H.    B.    6092 

I  believe  we  should  take  a  constructive  approach  to  this 
problem. 

As  early  as  June  1935  I  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  home-loan  mortgages  to  3 '-2 
percent,  the  same  rate  of  interest  which  the  farmers  are 
paying  on  farm-loan  mortgages,  and  to  extend  the  time  of 
pa>Tnent  over  a  period  of  25  years  instead  of  the  15  years 
and  in  many  cases  10  years  which  are  provided  in  existing 
mortgages. 

So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  induce  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  even  give  us  a  hearing  on  this 
bill.  The  bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  previous  session  of 
this  Congress  and  is  now  known  as  H.  R.  6092. 

H.    O.    L.    C.    PAYS    2y2     PERCENT    INTEREST    ON    ITS    BONDS 

Originally  the  rate  of  interest  on  home -loan  mortgages 
was  fixed  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  at  5  per- 
cent, and  that  was  proper  because  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  had  to  pay  a  rate  of  4  percent  on  its  own  bonds. 
In  order  to  help  this  situation  the  Congress,  in  1934,  amended 
the  law  so  that  the  Government  guaranteed  not  only  the 
principal  but  also  the  interest  on  home-loan  mortgages.  As 
a  result  of  this  complete  Government  guarantee,  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  was  able  to  sell  its  bonds  at  a 
much  lower  rate  of  interest.  The  average  rate  of  Interest 
which  the  Home  Owners'  Losui  Corporation  pajrs  on  its  own 
bonds  Is  2.624  percent,  or  about  2y2  percent  per  annimi. 


THE    HOMF    tiWNEK    bHoUI.D   PAT    ONLT    3',     J  TRi  KNT 

It  was  cstiniatcd.  when  ihc  Home  Ov^-ners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion began  its  oix ration— and  the  same  should  b«'  true  to- 
day— that  a  maigin  of  1  percent  would  be  sufiQcient  to  pay 
the  losses  and  admims' native  expense^  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation.  The  rate  of  mterest  which  the  Coiix^ra- 
tion  must  pay  on  its  own  bonds  is  about  2 '2  percent,  luid,  if 
you  add  1  percent,  you  get  about  3':.  percent.  So  it  would 
be  entirely  feasible  and  would  entail  no  loss  to  the  G<wem- 
ment  whatsoever  to  fix  a  rate  of  interest  of  3  4  percent . 

THE    PERIOD    OF    AMORTIZATION    SHOULD    BB    DTENDED    TO    2  5    VBAES 

Another  burdensome  feature  of  the  home-loan  law  is  iho 
fact  that  the  amortization  period  is  fixed  at  10  and  15  years, 
whereas  it  could  properly  be  fixed  at  25  years.  This  change 
Is  contained  in  my  bill.  H.  R.  6092.  Under  this  b.ll  the 
monthly  Installment  paymento  for  each  $1,000  of  indebted- 
ness are  reduced  from  $7.92.  or  about  $8.  to  $5.01.  This 
would  be  a  saving  on  a  $4,000  mortgage  of  $12  a  month,  or 
$240  a  year. 

THE   PA.SSAGE  OF  THE  ELLENBOGEN    BTtX    WOTT-D    SAVE   TTTE    HOME    OWNni 

Now.  the  point  is  this.  Thousands  and  thou-^ands  of  home 
owners  are  imable  to  make  the  in.stallment  pavonents  that 
are  required  by  the  terms  of  their  home-loan  mori:gage  in- 
strument. They  would  be  able  to  make  the  smaller  pajTnents 
that  are  provided  for  in  my  bill.  If  we  would  enact  this  hill 
into  law,  we  would  enable  these  home  ov^-ners  to  make  their 
monthly  installments,  to  pay  their  obligations,  to  retain  their 
homes,  and  to  save  their  investments  in  their  homes.  Tl:is 
would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  oui-  Nation.  Home  own- 
ership makes  for  good  citizenship. 

PASSAGE    OF    THE    ELLE.VBOCEN    BILL    WOULD    SAVE    THE    H      O     U.    C.    FEOM 

LOSS 

The  passage  of  the  Ellenbogen  bill  would  not  only  .':ave  the 
home  owner;  it  would  also  save  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  from  finiiucial 
loss. 

I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  policy  of  ma.ss  fore- 
closure which  is  being  pursued  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  actually  results  m  lo.sses  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  Out  of  the  114,000 
homes  that  have  been  foreclosed  or  on  which  fortxihxsure  Is 
in  process.  80,000  are  not  rented;  80.000  of  these  home.s  bring 
no  income  whatsoever  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion. They  are  a  total  loss.  Not  only  do  they  bring  no 
income  but  they  entail  a  continuous  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  in  the  form  of  pay- 
ment of  taxes  which  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  must  meet,  payments  of 
insurance,  pajinents  for  supervision,  and  pajTnenLs  for  re- 
pairs. So  that  not  only  does  the  Home  Owners"  Loan  Cor- 
poration lose  the  payments  that  were  being  made  by  the 
home  owners,  not  only  does  it  lose  the  interest  on  its  invest- 
ments in  the  foreclosed  homes,  but  it  has  a  large  number  of 
these  homes  unoccupied.  It  must  incur  expenditures  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  these  unrented  homes.  To  these  expendi- 
tures must  be  added  foreclosure  costs  at  an  average  of  more 
than  $160  for  each  mortgage.  On  the  foreclosed  homes  this 
exceeds  $18,000,000,  and  on  the  unrented  homes  it  exceeds 
$12,000,000. 

Would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  reduce  these  monthly  pay- 
ments, to  make  it  possible  for  the  home  owner  t^:)  carry  his 
indebtedness  and  to  save  the  Gtovemment  from  loss? 

SIGN    DISCHARGE    PETITTON    NO.    26 

Since  I  was  unable  to  get  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  give  us  even  a  hearing,  I  fUed  a  rule  for  the  immie- 
diate  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  6092,  and  a  discharge 
petition  is  on  the  Speaker's  desk — discharge  petition  No  2G — 
to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  from  further  consideration  of  my 
bUl. 

I  hope  the  Members  wiH  sign  discharge  petition  No.  26  in 
order  to  give  the  home  owner  a  chance  to  save  his  home. 
[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Delaket).  Under  pre- 
viotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  PisHl  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
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BtrSTNrSS    DEPRISSIOM  ' 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  ajnd 
fcccord  with  most  of  the  remark*  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ELLEifBO<ENl  a  few  moments  ago. 
We  are  m  the  midst  of  a  depression,  not  merely  a  recession 
but  very  largely  a  Government-ma  ie  depre.ssion.  During  the 
last  few  months  $30,000,000,000  in  stock-exchange  securiCies 
have  been  wiped  out  and  another  thirty  billions  in  unlisted 
securities  and  mortgages  have  likewise  been  destroyed. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Penn«  ylvania  gets  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  pleads  for  hone  owners  he  deserves  the 
nonpartisan  attention  of  all  the  Members.  I  am  not  sure  of 
my  figures,  but  someone  Just  wh.ipered  in  my  hearing  that 
the  Government  has  taken  over  IC  0.000  of  these  homes. 

Mr.  EXLENBOGEN.    Mr.  Spcake :.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
as  of  September  30  last;  that  is,  ur  der  foreclosure.  | 

Mr  FISH.  And  I  say  to  tiie  Hoise.  if  you  want  to  promiote 
radicalism,  socialism,  and  communism,  the  very  best  way  to 
do  It  IS  to  have  the  Government  dispossess  these  American 
home  owners,  but  if  you  want  to  curb  radicalism,  socialism. 
and  communism,  the  best  way  to  lo  it  is  to  help  iheie  hame 
owners  maintain  their  own  homes  And  I  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania.  for  the  sake  of  getting  that  propo- 
sition before  the  House.  I  shall  sig  i  his  petition  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  to  3 '2  percent  am  extend  the  tmie. 

Mr.  EIXENBOGEIN.    I  thank  U:  e  gentleman, 

Mr.  FISH.  And  as  I  understand  it.  all  it  propases  to  do  is 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  from  5  percent  to  3 ''2  percent 
and  extend  the  time  from  15  to  25  years. 

Mr   SADOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker   will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  Not  now.  In  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to 
3^1  percent  the  Government,  which  borrows  money  at  less 
than  3  percent,  ought  to  come  )ut  even,  or  even  m:^kje  a 
profit.  If  we  are  to  legislate  at  all  for  any  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  one  group  that  ought  10  have  preference  are  the 
American  home  owners. 

Following  that  thought,  and  lefore  discussing  the  facts 
concerning  the  Roosevelt  depression  that  has  overwhelmed 
the  Nation.  I  am  also  in  favor  of  liaving  an  immediate  build- 
ing program  presented  to  the  Congress.  As  some  Members 
may  know.  I  was  not  In  sympathy  with  the  Wagner-Stcagall 
bill  we  adopted  last  August.  I  v  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  reported  it.  I  voted  for  the  bill  bc?cause  it  was 
the  only  building  measure  before  the  Congress:  but  all  that 
bill  did  was  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  huge,  beehive 
apartment  houses  in  the  overpo  3Ulated  cities  of  America. 
What  I  would  like  to  sec,  as  I  hav ;  said  before,  is  to  have  the 
Government  finance  a  bond  Issue  of  $5,000,000,000  to  provide 
homes  for  wage  earners,  the  wjiy  Great  Britain  did,  and 
turn  that  money  over  to  stimulate  private  industry  to  erect 
private  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  of  over  500.000  papu- 
lation, and  help  put  American  citizens  in  those  homes. 
backed  by  the  credit  of  our  Government.  If  a  large  bend 
issue  is  not  feasible.  I  suggest  we  tnight  use  some  of  the  gold 
lying  idle  in  Government  vaults  in  Kentucky.  I  am  for  a 
program  to  reduce  the  rate  of  iaterest  now  being  paid  by 
the  home  owners  to  the  Govern  nent  in  order  to  stop  the 
Government  from  dispossessing  \mencan  home  owners  in 
the  midst  of  a  depression.  Nex  ,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  real 
building  program  to  build  a  million  houses  for  wage  earners 
at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  $5,000  ?ach.  including  a  half  acre 
of  land,  and  I  submit  that  is  one  way  to  get  out  of  the  de- 
pression. If  we  had  a  program  o  that  kind  on  a  large  scale 
we  would  employ  labor,  heavy  industry,  start  the  steel  mills 
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never  get  anywhere  with 
which  we  adopted  at  the 


working  once  more,  but  we  will 
that  makeshift  building  program 
last  session,  and  with  my  vote.  t>  build  beehive  apartmenls 
in  the  middle  of  overpopulated  ci^es  and  not  help  American 
citizens  to  own  their  own  homes. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  the 
[Mr.  OX^NifOi]   made  a  good 


gentleman  from  New  York 
riepublican  speech  in  the 


House  early  today,  and  when  I  sa  ^  a  good  Republican  s]peech 


I  mean  that  he  told  the  truth. 


I  mean  that  he  presented 


the  facts.  He  said  actually  what  is  m  his  mind,  which 
most  of  you  do  not  dare  do.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
should  all  say  what  is  m  cur  minds.  We  are  in  the  mid^t 
of  a  depression,  a  serious  depression,  a  Government -made 
depression,  a  Roo.sevt-It  depre.ssion — not  a  depression  brought 
about  through  overspeculation,  gambling,  and  an  over- 
abundance of  prosperity,  but  a  depression  brought  about  by 
direct  attacks  on  business,  by  collectivization,  by  promoting 
class  hatred  and  rep^-jaiedly  bailing  big  business  and  ail 
kinds  of  business  for  the  past  few  years.  Today  we  are 
merely  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  these  constant  attacks, 
which  have  destroyed  business  confidence.  There  is  noth- 
ing TvTong  with  America.  We  have  ail  of  the  same  natural 
resources  that  we  had  back  in  1929,  we  have  the  same  loyal 
and  mdustrious  labor,  and  business  is  r'^ad.y  to  go  over  the 
top,  to  e.xpand.  to  employ  labor,  to  put  American  wage  earners 
back  to  work,  and  that  L>  the  bicgest  issue  in  America  at 
the  present  time.  The  trouble  is  that  business  is  curbed, 
it  is  hampered  and  hara.=;.~-ed  by  regimentation,  collectivism, 
and  bureaucracy  at  Wa.c5lxington,  and  by  direct  attacks 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  radical  and 
visionary  ad%'isors. 

From  now  on.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  not  to  mincn  words 
but  to  place  the  blame  for  the  dcpi-cssicn  where  it  belongs 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  th^-y  may.  Let  us  first  assess 
the  blame  and  then  present  a  constructive  program  to  uet 
us  back  nn  the  road  to  recovery  and  emplcj-ment. 

I  aceuse  Prpsid'"'nt  R-^oscvelt  with  being  respon.=^iblc  for 
the  lo.^s  of  $30,000,000,000  in  security  values  on  the  stock 
exchar.se  and  probably  another  thi.'-ty  billion  cf  unlL-^ted 
securities,  in  real  estate,  mortgages,  and  so  on,  in  the  last  2 
months,  which  means  further  uncmplcjTncnt  and  impover- 
i.shm  'nt  ^f  American  labor. 

I  accuse  him  of  destroying  business  conftd'^nce  by  repeated 
attacks,  destructive  ta.xaticn.  squandermania,  r^d  tap?,  and 
reprisal,  and  governmental  competition  with  business. 

I  accus"  him  of  causing  business  fear  and  uncertainty  by 
inciting  class  hatred  and  more  strikes  than  any  adminis- 
tration in  the  history-  of  our  cour^'ry. 

I  accuse  him  of  trying  to  con'rol  and  socialize  cur  entire 
financial  and  cconnmic  structure  thj-ough  bureaucratic  regi- 
mentation at  Washington. 

I  accu.se  him  of  hampering  and  retarding  the  natural  re- 
covery of  the  country  through  half-baked  legislation,  un- 
sound experimento,  .=;quaxideriiig  of  the  ix?cple's  money,  and 
an  imbal.anced  budg  t. 

I  accuse  him  of  having  Inst  th^^  cntfon  and  wheat  markets 
cf  the  world,  cau.~.;r.p  an  uniavsrable  trade  balance  of  $147,- 
000,000  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  50  years,  to  the  detriment  of  our  farmers  and 
wage  ca.'"ners. 

I  accuse  him,  in-stead  of  providing  a  more  abundant  life, 
1  of   giving   the   American   p^'ople   more   abvmdant   promises, 
debts,  deficits,  high  cost  of  living,  class  hatred,  collectivism, 
.   unemplojTnent,  and  impoverisliment, 

I  accuse  him  of  having  nr,  financial  or  fiscal  policy  ex- 
cept to  pde  debt  up«in  debt,  deficit  upon  deficit,  and  to  bor- 
row billions  upon  billions  by  issuance  of  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties. imUl  the  national  debt  has  reached  the  stupendous  sum 
of  $37,000,000  000,     [Applause,] 

If  there  is  anything  else  the  gentleman  wants  me  to  ac- 
cuse the  President  of,  I  am  willing  to  do  that  also, 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Spt-aker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FISH.     No.     I  have  nut  t.me. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman 

Mr.  FISH.     No.     I  have  not  time, 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  C'^ntleman  wants  us  to  issue  $5,000,- 
000,000  more  bonds.    What  do  ycu  want  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  told  you  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  do:  in- 
stead of  throwing  money  away,  put  it  into  productive  enter- 
prise, where  it  will  do  some  good  for  the  American  people. 
[Applause,] 
Now,  I  want  my  Democratic  friends  to  listen. 
It  is  about  time  the  New  Deiii  changed  its  tune  from  Happy 
Days  are  Here  Again  to  The  Merry-Go-Round  Broke  Down. 
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The  New  Deal  goes  around  and  around  and  around  and 
comes  out  nowhere.  In  tliis  respect  it  is  like  the  merry-go- 
roimd,  witJi  its  gaudy  and  flashy  trimmings  and  painted 
horses  to  amuse  the  people  and  give  them  a  good  lime  wlule 
the  music  lasts,  or  rather  while  the  money  lasts. 

Tlie  trouble  today  is  Uiat  business,  not  only  m  Wall  Street 
tut  on  Main  Street,  is  jitterv  and  dizzy  from  being  whirled 
around  and  around  by  the  New  Deal  merry-go-round  at 
Washington  and  getting  nowhere.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  government  of  confusion  and  bewilderment,  and  not  even 
the  President's  closest  advisers  have  the  faintest  idea  in  what 
direction  we  are  going.  They  have  lost  all  sense  of  direction 
from  bemg  whirled  around  for  the  past  few  years  that  they 
do  not  even  know  their  own  objectives. 

I  am  too  good  an  American  to  wish  the  New  Deal  merry- 
go-round  to  break  down  for  partisan  advanta.ge,  because  it 
means  unemployment,  misery,  and  destitution  for  milUons  of 
Americans  and  disaster  for  the  country.  But  I  believe  it  is 
(he  duty  of  the  minority  to  expose  the  follies,  fallacies,  and 
economic  failures  of  the  New  Deal  and  demand  that  our  house 
be  put  in  order,  that  the  Budget  be  balanced,  and  that 
business  baiting  be  stopped, 

Mr.  KNTTTSON.    iMr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.    I  yield  for  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Several  centuries  ago  we  had  an  era 
known  as  the  Middle  Ages.  Perhaps  the  historian  of  the 
future  will  refer  to  this  as  the  "Muddled  Age." 

Mr.  FISH.  Fifty  million  Americans  depend  for  their  living 
and  that  of  their  families  on  private  enterprise,  and  the  New 
Deal  has  by  its  vicious  attacks  and  destructive  taxation  har- 
assed and  hampered  business  to  such  an  extent  that  fear  and 
uncertainty  have  replaced  tlie  necessary  confidence  to  expand 
and  employ  labor.  It  is  a  serious  situation,  and  those  who 
will  suffer  most  are  the  wage  earners.  Business  is  ready  to 
go  over  the  top  if  permitted  to  make  profits  and  pass  pros- 
perity around,  but  the  New  Deal  is  entirely  to  blame  for  the 
present  depression, 

"Out  of  thy  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee."  The  President 
boasted.  "We  planned  it  this  way,  and  do  not  let  anyone  tell 
you  differently."  This  was  when  business  conditions  were 
showing  signs  of  improvement.  He  naturally  claimed  the 
credit  for  the  New  Deal,  but  now,  by  the  same  token  and 
logic,  he  cannot  escape  the  responsibility.  This  is  a  Roose- 
velt or  Government-made  depression,  and  even  Charlie 
Michaelson  and  the  New  Deal  publicity  bureau  and  the  host 
of  propagandists  cannot  shift  the  burden  to  the  international 
bankers.  Wall  Street,  economic  royalists,  or  other  bogeymen. 

Persistent  baiting  of  business  has  flourished  under  the  New 
Deal.  Collectivism,  governmental  competition,  and  promo- 
tion of  class  hatred  have  likewise  flourished,  all  of  which 
were  foreign  to  our  American  ideals  of  government.  All  this 
must  stop  and  stop  immediately. 

The  Congress  cannot  sit  around  and  expect  a  miracle  to 
happen.  We  have  been  in  session  for  8  days  without  any 
program,  in  spite  of  being  called  back  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  the  special  session  on  account  of  urgent  necessity,  although 
the  necessity  has  not  yet  been  disclosed.  The  session  to  date 
has  been  a  farce,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  doing  anything 
constructive. 

Eight  days  out  of  the  possible  6  weeks  have  gone  with  noth- 
ing accomplished.  In  all  probability  a  week  will  be  taken  out 
from  Christmas  to  New  Year,  and  a  couple  of  days  for 
Thanksgiving,  This  would  eliminate  9  more  days,  leaving  21 
legiblalive  days,  excluding  Sundays. 

The  President's  message  referred  to  enccMoraging  private 
enterprise  to  build  with  aid  of  Government  credit,  but  no 
building  program  has  been  introduced  and  no  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  such  legislation. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  Goverimient  ballyhoo  as  to 
w  hat  would  be  done  to  help  set  in  motion  a  private  building 
boom.  Only  last  August  the  Congress  adopted  the  adminis- 
tration slum -clearance  and  low -cost -housing  bill,  which  was 
likewise  ballyhooed  by  New  Deal  propagandists  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  housing  situation.    Although  I  voted  for  the  hill, 


I  never  lik.'d  it  and  taid  so  openly  and  knew  that  it   would 
accomplish  vny  httie. 

The  Wafiuer-Steiuiall  bill  merely  put  the  Government  into 
building  human  beehives  in  big  cities  wiihout  the  ijo-s.^ibihty 
of  private  ownership  I  pointed  on:  reijoatedly  tha*  this 
was   the  wrong  approach  to  the  problem   and  .■should   have* 

i  been  handled  by   private   induMry   backed   by   Government 

i  credit. 

If  the  administration  is  serious  or  intellieenr  .  Lourh  to 
j  appreciate  the  hou.sing  neecL^  of  the  country  whicli  I  cduM 
1  from  past  experiences.  I  hope  it  will  stop  building  more  hur«' 
apartment  houses.  I  urge  the  erection  of  1  OOOOUU  small 
houses,  not  exceeding  a  cost  of  $5,000  apiece,  in  -hf  vicinity 
of  our  largest  centers  of  population  Ly  um:-  of  Go\ernnient 
credit.  This  would  do  more  to  curb  radicahsm.  swiali-m, 
and  communism  than  anything  else.  Home  own.  rs  a:e  v.ot 
Communists. 

I  would  favor  a  bond  issue  of  $5  000.000  000.  and  beljeve  it 
would  be  the  best  and  safest  investment  ever  made  in  btMh 
humanitarian  welfare  and  good  citizenship  The  details, 
could  easily  be  worked  out  as  to  whom  to  entrust  the  funds. 
whether  building  and  loan  associations,  .savings  bank-, 
building  companies,  or  other  authorized  organisations.  The 
interest  rate  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  around  3  percent, 
and  for  at  least  20  years. 

Great  Britain  and  other  nations  such  as  Germany  and 
Sweden  have  engaged  in  huge  housing  program/^  .^.nd  wo 
can  learn  from  their  experience.  Wo  may  have  to  loan  di- 
rect to  building  companies.  It  would  be  an  e.a.-y  matter  to 
arrange  to  have  all  mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  other  great  nations  can  pull  themselves  out  cf  a  deprrs- 
sion  by  use  of  Government  credit  to  build  hom-s  for  their 
wage  earners,  then  we  can  do  it  in  the  United  States.  The 
time  to  begin  is  at  once,  and  the  way  to  begin  is  to  b«^g:n. 

Four  years  ago  President  Roosevelt  stated  that  onc-third 
of  our  people  were  ill-housed  and.  if  that  is  so.  then  he  h.as 
been  derehct  in  not  proposing  a  proper,  sound,  and  adequate 
housing  bill  instead  of  the  makcsluft  that  was  enacted  into 
law  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  American  people  are  leaking  to  Congress  for  immecLate 
action  to  lead  the  country  back  to  recovery  and  employment. 
Will  these  hopes  be  justified,  and  will  Congress  do  som«'thi;*g 
constructive  to  help  solve  the  economic  situation,  restore  con- 
fidence, aiid  bring  about  a  revival  of  business?  I  reluctantiy 
and  regretftilly  believe  that  this  is  ju<t  another  mirage. 

I  would  much  prefer  a  prosperous  America  than  to  benefit 
politically  from  a  depression,  but  there  is  no  reason  or  basis 
upon  which  to  expect  anything  from  the  present  utterly  con- 
fused Congress.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  all  classes  of  Amer- 
icans that  the  Congress  should  get  on  its  hind  feet  and  legis- 
late away  some  of  the  unfair  and  unjust  taxes  levied  on  busi- 
ness.   But  will  they?     No;  certainly  not  at  this  session. 

They  should  immediately  modify  both  the  undistributed- 
profits  tax  and  capital -gains  tax  as  a  token  of  good  will 
toward  business.  Instead  the  Congress  will  dawdle  along 
and  waste  time  and  money  doing  nothing. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Congress,  but  unfortunately 
it  has  made  a  record  for  sheer  incompetency  and  inaction 
that  has  not  been  equaled  in  the  memory  of  man.  It  will 
take  more  than  a  mere  revision  of  tax  laws  to  pull  the  country 
out  of  the  Roosevelt  depression.  Tax  revision  is  just  a  step  In 
the  right  direction,  but  not  the  cure.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  think  of  tax  revision  as  more  than  the  whipped  cream,  for 
that  is  all  it  would  be  and  nothing  more. 

To  restore  public  confidence  and  encourage  private  enter- 
prise to  make  profits  and  employ  labor  needs  a  different 
governmental  approach  or  psychological  attitude.  It  requires 
a  willingness  to  help  business  instead  of  tnlng  to  wreck  our 
industrial  system  by  visionary  and  unsound  experiments, 
punitive  taxation,  and  ruinous  restrictions.  The  present 
Government- made  depression  permits  no  delay.  I>elays  are 
too  dangerous.    Congress  must  act  at  this  session,  not  next 
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I  spoke  last 
it  was  then  39  percent — 
the  lowest  since  the 
h  building  at  a  standstill, 
week,  the  administration 
facts  that  everyone  else 

New  Deal  Is  one  man. 
controls  and  has  unprece- 
money,  banking,  industry, 
any  ardent  or  even  fanati- 
:ountry  prospered  the  New 
lieen  entitled  to  the  lion's 
my   own    error,    because   I 


alter 


I  did  not  antici- 
a  few  years  of  real 


year,  to  restore  confidence,  stimiJate  private  industry, 
revive  employment  of  American  libor. 

With  steel  production  at  31  percent — when 
week  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
with  steel  production  at   31   per;ent, 
economic  collapse  of  1932-33.  wi 
and  carloadings  decreasing  ever? 
cannot  afford  to  be  blind  to  thp 
knows. 

The  genesis  and  genius  of  the 
President  Roosevelt  has  seized  the 
dented  power  over  the  value  of 
commerce,  and  agriculture.  Will 
cal  New  Dealer  deny  that  if  the 
Deal  would  have  claimed  and 
share  of  the  credit?  I  admit 
thought  even  New  Deal  fallacits  and  economic  blunders 
could  not  wreck  our  industrial  system  in  a  country  having 
such  great  resources  and  jxDtential  wealth, 
pate  a  depression  at  least  until 
prosperity. 

This  depression  Is  not  due  to  y«^rs  of  prosperity  and  oVer- 
speculation  as  in  1929.  It  is 
Roosevelt  depressicxi.  and  I  do 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  back  in  1932-33  many  much- 
needed  reforms  such  as  regiilaton  of  the  stock  exchange 
and  of  the  security  exchange  we-e  adopted, 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  CorjxDr^tion  Act. 
gage  Act.  the  C.  C.  C.  camps, 
security  and  cdd-age  pensions. 

The  duty  of  a  minority  is  to  gl^ 
tiflable  criticism  so  that  the  peaple  back  home  will  know 
the  facts  and  decide  whether  they  want  to  continue  to  throw 
overboard  o\ir  American  system, 
and  reasonable  profit,  which  has 
richest,    and    freest    nation    in 

earners  the  best  paid,  best  hou^.  l)est  clothed,  and  most 
contented,  or  to  follow  the  pat  em  of  European  dictator- 
ships of  either  the  left  or  the  riglijt  into  collectivism,  bureauc- 
racy, and  state  socialism.    The 
cldc   the   issue.     The  future 
their  hands.    [Applause! 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
from  New  York  [Mr.  PeshI  has  ekplred. 

Under  the  previous  order  of  thi'  House  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath)  Is  recognizejd  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.   SABATH.     Mr.   Speaker, 


si   Govemment-made   or   a 
not  propose  to  mince  my 


the  gentleman  from 
York  [Mr.  Pish]  was  quite  coirept  when,  after  his  few 
Umlnary  remarks  on  housing,  he 


a  political  speech.  He  surely  dd  make  one.  He  charged 
the  President  of  the  United  Sta  es  with  every  offense  that 
his  Ingenuity  brought  to  his  mini;  and  when  asked  if  there 
was  anything  else  he  could  charge  him  with,  he  replied  that 
he  would  If  he  could.  I  know 
could  have  found,  anything  61se 
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au3d 


and 


I  also  favored 
the  Farm  Mort- 
more   recently   social 


ve  public  utterance  to  jus- 


based  on  private  initiative 
made  America  the  greatest. 
,he    world,    and    our    wace 


American  people  must  de- 
de^tiny  of   our  country   is  in 

The  time  of  the  gentleman 


L 


ew 

pre- 

said  he  was  going  to  make 


that  if  he  had  known,  or 
with  which  to  charge  the 


President,  he  would  willingly  have  done  so.  I  am,  indeed, 
sorry,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  a  gentleman  of  his 
standing,  though  coming  from  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
should  permit  himself  to  be  usel  by  the  very  group  which 
have  failed  to  appreciate  his  U  rmer  efforts  and  who  are 
responsible  for  this  temporary  depression.  He  Is  trying  to 
charge  that  this  Is  a  Rooseveld  depression.  This  I  deny. 
This  is  a  Wall  Street  conspiracy- -a  depression  conceived  to 
stop  the  legislation  for  which  we  1  lave  been  called  Into  spQcial 
msion.  (Applause.)  Later  I  aiall  answer  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  In  greater  detail 

At  this  time.  too.  I  wish  to  ref  fr  briefly  to  the  remarks  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  ConurUttee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  OX:oinfot  1 .  He  i  olnts  out  how  we  can  bring 
out  the  wage-and-hour  bill  and  a  presses  the  hope  that  it  can 
be  passed.  I  am  thankful  f or  tt  is  assurance.  However,  he 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  recessk  n  of  business  in  his  district 
axul  that  we  must  yield  to  demanc  s  to  repeal  the  capital-gains 
and  undistributed-surplus  tax  h  ws.  He  does  not  seem  to 
realise  that  the  demand  for  the  i  epeal  of  these  two  tax  acts 


and  the  recession  of  busin^'ss  ha.'^  b  ■  n  broii;:ht  about  by  Will 
Street  financial  and  industrial  tyrmiiLs,  reinforced  by  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Comm''rt>>  and  similar  orpaniza- 
tions  for  the  very  purpa^e  of  defeating  the  wage-and  hour 
bill.  I  am  satisfied  that  :f  he  would  investigate  the  under- 
lying reason.?  for  the  recession  he  will  find  it  was  brought 
about  by  coHu.^ion  and  conspiracy  on  lh>"'  part  of  the  men- 
tioned interests,  who  are,  as  he  should  know,  endeavoring  to 
undermine  the  Pr*'sident  and  defeat  hi.^  propo.sed  leplslatinn. 

So  I  cannot  accept  his  ari^ument  and  his  plea  that  we  must 
do  something  for  ba-;iness.  Business  reports  that  cannot  b.? 
denied  show  that  up  to  a  few  we»ks  ago  we  had  fared  better 
and  done  better  in  the  United  States  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  I  have  here  reports — not  edi- 
torials, but  financial  reports — from  Republican  newspapers 
showing  corporat.on  after  corporation  declaring  dividends, 
increasing  diMdends,  paying  back  dnidends.  and  showing 
profits  for  the  la-st  quarter  ending  October  1.  and  a  general 
increase  in  business 

Mr  THOMAS  "f  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  SABATH  I  am  sorry,  but  T  cannot  yield.  I  concede 
that  there  have  bee^n  .some  lay-ofTs  and  I  concede  that  there 
is  a  certain  depression  at  this  time,  all  engineered  and 
brought  about,  however  by  a  conspiracy  as  I  stated,  aided, 
of  course,  by  the  bar.kmg  group,  and  assisted  by  the  Umted 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  manufacturers'  a.sso- 
ciations  that  have  b<  en  busy,  the  last  10  days  especially, 
trying  to  destroy  the  confidence  that  it  has  taken  us  4  years 
to  reestablish,  and  trying  to  put  fear  into  the  hearts  of 
American  bus:nes^men.  The  averaee  American  business- 
man, unfortunately  is  beins  misled  by  this  Wall  Street- 
hatched  conspiracy.  Perp^'trators  of  this  propaganda  hope 
that  by  a  contuiucus  at'ack  with  faL'-e  and  misleading  state- 
ments and  propaganda  they  will  be  able  to  stop  us  from  leg- 
islating m  the  interests  cf  the  people;  stop  us  from  following 
the   recommendations  of   the  President, 

I  am  for  business  as  much  a,s  I  am  for  labor  and  I  would 
be  the  last  man  to  say  anything  or  do  anything  that  might 
affect  legitimate  business,  but  I  am  against  the  dishonest, 
crooked  manipulat.jrs,  I  am  against  the  Wall  Street  gang 
that  brou§;ht  ab  )ut  this  break  m  the  stock  market,  which 
business,  unfortunately,  looks  upon  cis  a  barometer.  I  re- 
miCmber,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  remembers,  the 
actinties  of  this  same  group  in  1927,  1528.  and  1929,  when 
they  unloaded  millions  and  millions  of  shares  of  worthless 
stock  upon  thn  Amriican  peoplp;  a  group  who,  when  they 
had  all  the  suckers  in.  ordered  the  cra^h  that  brought  despair 
and  rum  to  millions  of  our  people;  that  brought  want  and 
m!ser\'  to  nearlv  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  FISH      Mr  Spcak'^r,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH,     I  cannot  yield. 

The  genticm.r.n  from  N.  w  York  !Mr.  Fish!  had  hop-id.  of 
course,  that  th'^  American  people  had  forgotten  the  condi- 
tions of  1929,  1930,  1931,  13J2,  and  1933,  Oh.  no:  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  not  forgotten  those  trying  days  and  those 
years.  The  American  people  know  that  It  was  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  D>  mociatic  Congres.s  that  brought  about 
betfer  conditions;  that  reccnsti-ucted;  that  rebuilt;  that  put 
9,000,000  men  to  w^rk;  that  opened  the  banks  and  factories, 
opened  the  busines'-f^.v  .sav-d  the  railroad.s,  and  saved  the 
life-Insurance  companies;  -hat  expended  millions  upon'lm- 
provementii  that  will  continue  to  be  of  lasting  value.  The 
people  know  that,  and,  regardless  of  the  charges  of  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pisnl  or  any- 
body else,  the  people  have,  and  will  continue  rightly  to 
have,  confidence  in  President  Roosevelt,     1  Applause. 1 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  cannot  yield.  I  have  some- 
thing that  is  so  valuable  to  read  that  I  cannot  yield. 

Last  Sunday's  Washington  Post  prints  a  matter  of  great 
interest.  It  might  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish]  and  others.  It  is  a  poll 
taken  by  Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of  the  American  Insti- 
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tu'e  of  Public  Opinion,  What  does  this  poll  show?  Mind 
you,  this  is  only  last  week!  It  shows  that  the  popularity  of 
President  Roosevelt  is  greater  today  than  it  wtis  even  in 
1932  and  1938.  And  to  m.y  New  England  friends  I  want  to 
say  that  the  President's  popularity  has  increased  in  that 
section,  even  including  the  great  States  of  Vermont  and 
Maine,  by  upward  of  3  p.-rcent.  Despite  the  continuous  at- 
tacks upon  him  the  figures  show  that  62.8  percent  of  the 
people  [avor  the  President  as  of  today.  Tliis.  notwithstand- 
ing that  my  collcasuc  from  New  York  Mr,  Fish]  and  other 
gentlemen,  who  day  after  day.  here  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  have  tried  to  undermine  his  popularity. 
And  I  shall  read  what  Dr.  Gallup  has  to  say: 

KoosrvKTT  Popt'L.^^:TY  at  High  Level-  Poli  Shows  62  8  Percent 
F^voR  F  D.  R  Today — Republicans  Glt  0.^fLY  37  2  Percent  of 
Major  Party  Vote 

Back  m  October  1929  the  New  Yerk  stork  n-.arkct  collapsed  and 
values  jolted  dovkT.ward  in  tho  grtnipi^t  crush  in  hi.<tory.  At  the 
followin.:  Presjder^tial  election  the  Df  mocrats  rode  to  victory 

This  year  another  severe  October  crash  wiped  cut  billlr.ns  of 
coHar.s  in  paper  values,  M:nd!ul  of  liow  the  .<tk>ck  market  debacle 
of  1929  turned  sentin^^ent  against  Hoover.  obser\-ers.  are  speculating 
on  a  jjolitical  riddle: 

"Has  the  slump  weakened  Roosevelf" 

Today  the  results  cf  a  continuous  work-by-week  survey,  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  give  an 
answer  to  that  quf-stion  for  the  first  time. 

In  spite  of  falims  business  barometers,  the  personal  popularity 
cf  the  President  is  still  at  a  liigh  level.  For  Roosevelt,  62  8  per- 
cent;  against  Roorevelt.  37.2  percent 

ROOSEVELT'S     POPULARTTT     TODAY 

Tlie  foilnwin?  tables  compare  Pn'sideiit  Roosevelt's  share  of  the 
major  party  vote  in  the  Pie'=idential  election  of  1936  with  his 
strentrth  In  todays  Nation-wido  svirvey  by  tne  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion.   12  months  later: 

United  States  Percent 

November  1936 62  5 

November  1937 C2  8 

Change -  0,3 

Sections: 

New  Enpland  States    i  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont. 
Massachusetts    Ri.ode  Island,  Connecticut): 

November  1936 54 

November  1937 57 

Cnange -  3 

So  these  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  the  President 
by  men  who  t)e!ieve  more  in  political  expediency  than  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  will  not  affect  the  President's  standing 
with  the  American  people  or  the  confidence  they  have  in  him. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATTI.     I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Will  the  gentleman  include  Illinois,  too? 

Mr,  SABATH.  Yes;  I  wJl  quote  to  the  gentleman  from  his 
Republican  newspaper  from  Illinois,  the  Tribune,  a  paper 
that  ha.s  been  asoailmg  the  President  to  a  greater  d:grce 
than  any  other. 

I  will  not  read  the  editorials,  tx'cause  a  vast  ma.ionty  of 
people  do  not  have  gr<^at  confidence  in  them;  however, 
people  do  have  some  confidence  in  the  financial  reports  that 
are  printed  in  various  newspapers  which  cater  to  these 
financial  manipulators,  and  I  shall  quote  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  November  20.  page  25 — big  headlines; 

Companies  pay  dividends  early  to  avoid  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  insert 
the  names  of  companies  which  have  declared,  paid,  and 
Increased  their  dividends.  Most  of  these  reports  show  that 
these  companies  have  done  a  greater  amount  of  business 
during  the  past  quarter  of  1937  than  they  did  in  the  same 
period  cf  1936, 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Delaniy).  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservmg  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  may  not  object. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the  regular 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  want  this  Republican  newspaper's  financial  report 
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to  be  published,  .so  that  it  will  refute  any  misstatements  as  ♦o 
the  tnie  business  conditions, 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jei-^n-.  Tine  gentleman  states  he 
has  confidence  in  the  financial  reports  as  published  m  the 
new^spapers. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  The  regular  order  has  been 
demanded.  Is  there  obiection  to  the  itqucst  of  the  pentlf- 
man  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  SABATH,  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fr(  m 
New  Jersey, 

Mr.  CHl'RCH,     Mr,  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  ii-'.quii-y. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     The  gentleman  w:li  state  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  The  pentkinan  y;eic;.>  to 
me. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  point  of  order  The 
unanimous-consfnt  requfst  is  the  first  order  of  busme.ss. 
When  that  is  acted  upon,  then  the  gentleman  from  lllmois 
[Mr.  S.^BATH  J  may  yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Th?  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Tlie  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  deserted  his 
request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from.  Illinois 
fMr.  S.^bathJ  yields  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey  Mr. 
Thom.^sI. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jers^^y.  Tne  gentleman  states  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  financial  reixirts  ap- 
pearing in  newspapers.  I  would  like  to  point  to  one  state- 
ment that  was  made  in  an  independent  Democratic  news- 
paper last  Sunday,  namely,  the  New  York  Times,  which 
statement  shewed  that  the  decline  in  business  in  the  past 
3  months  has  been  20  points,  the  largest  decline  m  any  pe- 
riod of  3  months  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  did  not  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  a  speech,  but  for  a  question. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  It  showed,  in  addition,  that 
the  decline  from  1929  to  1931 — 3  years — was  48  points  as 
against  this  sharp  decline  of  20  points  in  the  short  period 
of  the  last  3  months. 

The  regular  order  was  demanded. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
will  proceed. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  concede  the  New  York  Times  is  a  great 
newspaper,  and  I  do  not  question  its  accuracy,  but  I  do 
question  the  interpretation  of  the  article  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  I  know  such  statement  is  not  borne  out 
by  facts  regardless  of  where  it  may  have  emanated,  because 
I  will  convince  even  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
that  must  have  applied  only  to  one  industry. 

Mr.  HOOK.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath]  yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  SABATH.     I  yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  will  state 
the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOOK.  After  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  declined  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  can  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr,  Thomas  1 
be  included  in  the  Ricord? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  rules,  the  re- 
marks may  not  be  included  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Sabath]  desires  to  exclude  them. 

Mr.  HOOK.    I  move  that  they  be  stricken  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  LMr.  Hook]  that  it  is  within  the 
right  of  the  gentleman  who  has  the  floor  to  include  the  re- 
marks of  tiie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Thomas!  or 
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aot.  Just  MS  he  desires.    Docs  the 
[Mr.  Sabath    desire  to  have  the 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  did  not  yield 
object.  The  remarks  may  go  in, 
gome  of  the  reports  from  today's 
an  Increase  m  masy  businesses 

I  now  read  from  today's  New 


wlUi 


I.'icoir.e  tiTbled  by  oil  company. 
P»n  American  Prtroleum  compares 
times  as  great  mcome  as  In  1936. 

I  read  further: 

■rTTTRMS   or  OTHa   COlPORATIOl* 

Brown  Shoe  Co.  Inc.  and  »ubsldtai|y 
•793  251.     aft«T     110.000     surtax.     Net 
•602.744 


gentleman  from  Elinais 
remarks  included? 

a  speech,  but  I  do  not 

because  I  desire  to  include 

York  Times,  showing 

thrcjughout  the  United  States. 

Times  headline:  j 

'^trty-s:x    cents    a    share    cy 
12  cenU  m   1936.     TtiJee 


Yore 


This  shows  that  this  shoe  ccmpfiny 
Massachusett.s  [  Mrs.  Rogeks  ]  has 
verge  of  bankruptcy  has  made  $19(1 
October  31  of  this  year  than  it  did 


Caterpillar   Tractor    Co.    10    month.s 
•9.886.fiO«.  compared  with  net  profit 
oX   •7.736.190      For  the   12  months 
net   profit  of  •11,799.910   against   one 
■ponding  period  for  tbe  previous  year 


which  the  lady  frcan 
r^ade  us  believe  was  on  the 
000  greater  profit  up  to 
last  year. 

to  October   31:    Net   profit 

n  same  period  of  last  year 

In  October  It  Bhowedl  a 

of   •8.971,420    In   the    corTe- 


en  led 


Cateijpillar  Co.  enjoyed  a  profit 
han  in  1936. 
Ite'ptember  30,   1937:    Net  In- 


Thls  report  shows  that  the 
of  nearly  $3,000,000  more  in  1937 

Interstate  Bond  Co.,  6  months  to 
come  •63.635.  against  •33.938  a  year  atfo. 

In  this  instance,  the  company  pearly  doubled  its  net  In 
come  over  a  year  ago. 

Irving  Air  Chute  Co.:   Net  profit.  $i63 

The  report  on  this  company  sho  ifs 
first  9  months  of  this  jrear.    It  fuither 
ness  for  this  period  is  nearly  as  gr^t 
1936. 


Longhom  Portland  Cement  Co  :   Nei 
•T74.000.    Py>r  the  month  of  Septembei 


There  are  many  other  similar 
time  to  read  nor  with  which  I 
Record. 

Let  me  now  go  back  to  the  Chicfego  Tribune,  from  which  I 
started  to  quote  when  I  was  inter  "upted: 


Co 


Bdiaon.  Public  Service  Make  Rcveni^s 
■dlson  Oo.  and  the  Public  Service 
trolled   by   Kdlaon,   yesterday   reporte<J 
and  net  Income  for  October  and  the 
Um  corrBsponding  period  a  year  ago 

Groan  revenues  of  Edison  In 
with  •8.838.901  In  October  1936 

Oe&emi   Ktoctrlc  Co.  toCc*  •!   a 
tors  ordered  a  ye«r-«nd  dlvtdend  of 
■tockholdera  at  record  November  28. 
to  «a.ao.  agatxutt  •l.SO  In  1038.     Forty 
by  the  oomp«ny  In  reeent  quarters 
glTe  •28,800.000  to  about  188.000 

Park  *  TUfard:  Park  ft  TUford 
•hare  to  stockholders  In  addition  t< 
ment  of  SO  centa. 

Intcmattonal 
eaah:  ▲  stock  <Uvldend  of  5  peroani 
•1.50   w«re   voted   by   International 

Ttie  Crane  Co.:  Dtneton  of  Crane 
on  the  common  stock,  the  first 

Colt's  Patent  Firs  Arms  Co 
facturlng  Co.,  Hartford.   Conn 
•aj74    and   a   quarterly   dividend 
•took.    TlM  company  paid  87^  cent 

Beetrtc  Stange  Battery  Od.  TO«e 
on  the  common  stock,  aikd  also  on 
preferred  tharee. 

The  Commercial  Credit  Co.  declared 
a  regular  81  quarterly  dividend  on 
ngulmr  quarterly  dividend  of  fljOOVk 
ttve  preferred. 

OanMvell  Co.   declared  a  dlvMend 
•fceumulatlona  on  Its  pcefured  stock 
fittarterty  payment. 


payment 

anncunced 
a 


Further,  I  read  from  the  Chlcai  o  TMbime 
BAT'S  vrraaan  aatuuuTioiis 


Dividends  declared  yesterday. 
and  record  dates,  follow: 


wlU 


N(J\EMBER   23 


I 


VITTH    C0MPAJU30NS 

:    Net  profit  to  October  81. 
profit     in    preceding     y«ar 


802. 

that  profit  covering  the 

shows  that  the  bUsi- 

as  for  the  entire  year  of 


income  up  to  September  30, 
•55,000.  I 


reports  that  I  have  not  the 
desire   to  encumber   the 


Oalns:  The  Commonwealth 

of  Northern  Illinois,  con- 

Increases  In  gross  reveniuea 

first  10  months  of  1937  Over 


Octoler  were  •7343.639  compaired 

Biiare:  General  Sectrlc  dlTec- 

tl.  payable  E>ecember  30  to 

bringing  payments  for   li937 

cents  a  share  has  been  paid 

The  latest  disbursement  WIU 

stoel  :hoider«. 

ordered  the  distribution  of  81  a 

the   regular   quarterly  pay- 

Sorporatlon    pays    stock    and 

and  a  cash  distribution  of 

Sualness   Machines  dlrectiors. 

Oo.  voted  a  dividend  of  81 

since  December  15,  1931. 

Patent   Plre   Arms  Mahu- 

an  extra  dividend  of 

50   cents   on   the   conution 

on  September  SO. 

a  year-end  dividend    of  •! 

Lhe  cumulative  participating 

an  extra  •!  dividend  and 
the  oomxnon  stock  and  the 

oo  the  4V^ -percent  cum«la- 

of  ^4  a  share  to  dear  tip 
It  also  voted  81J0  for  the 


Eloct,  raie,  period 


P«^''>^l'S/ 


Km  Hide  *  L  fM.  75c  q r>pc. 

\ni  Sutn.itra  Tobstoo,  25c  q l>«c. 

l>o  ,  .Vx;  e\ ._ - l>ec- 

n;J^.».n  R1i^^*^   12^  q Jnn. 

Bayuk  Cmort.  iSV^cq Dec. 

1)0.,  J.V  ex I>ec. 

Bu'M  Wht-*-;  !--r  pM.  $1.75  q I''*"' 

L>o  ,  2.^  partici{>iUiD(; I>«c. 

C»ctrJazui  l'.p«.  io"8 l>ec. 

Chesa{*;ikP.  T.'<: I  Jan. 

I>o..  3U'  ;■  stock I  J*n 


31  n-.-  Tl 

15  I  \)<'r^  1 

15  I  l>.-r  I 

20  1  J  ."  n 


t'rar.e  to  ,  $1 

I  r,  :,'v  {,f,j.  $1.2.^  q. 

Colts  Patent  F  Anns,  aOc  q 

I'-  .  $2  rSex _ 

Conuii  .-^h  -e  Mjih,  25cq.. 

Do  .  Si  ei 

Kin-Hnce  Co  ot  .\m  A,  15c  q 

Do.  B.  Ijcq.. 

Oime'^el'  ['H.  ^4  aoc 

Do  .  $:  so  q     „ 

Gen  I'lib  rtiUtip-i.  $3. 

Do  J5  p(a,  $1  25  q 

EdLsiin  hrtif  .-:i>res.  ibc  q 

Do  p/J,  "■;.'■»€  q 

F.\^-  ^tor  Hi'.  $1  yenr  en<l 

I  m   i'-\r'.:c  !>f.j.  $1  year  ead 

('•^r.  K>ct'u.  $!  yeiir  end . 

Cien  ('"ltd  Ailvpr't  p(d,  S^acc 

G.lierte  ^a'.viy  Haior,  25c  q 

H  i/eUii.e.  ''«'   ; 

Uuminel-Kos."!  Fibre.  30c  ei 

led  U  El  P  :■-.  ;/!,  $175  q 

Ind  P  *  L  '^^S-  ;  f '..  <1  62.4  q 

Ib!l  Bii.sK,e,-6  .M.  ii60q_ 

Dm.,   :,^r   StMOk 

K.Vi.'iaj  C  ?  R  ^r  pfd.  $1.50 

Kr-;.[«>rs  ;>f'!.  $1.50  q 

I    M-^?niniV;  Co  .  25c  q 

Mest>»  Machine,  $1 . 

.\!  'I'ler  Lii'l*"  '  -silition,  45c 

Mu.--k">:ee  i'.>-,  (-.'"s. , 

Pacifi-  !n  l-:;-  .ty,  40c  q , 


Do  ,  Icic 
Parke  A  I  l/ord.  30c  q 

Do  .  f  ex 

Pitt'  Met  ilUireu-al.  25c 

yu^i'v'T  I'lU.  f.  25  q 

['■  rf*..  $'50t  _ 

.•^':n.-  ,.::e  M:n..a«.  75c 

1    -!  S,.-iu-.  10c.. 

\  !-tnr  F.Tjjpment  pfd,  25c  q 

U  ji,)nsin  Inveyt,  20c 

Vouzifitown  Sieel  Door.  75c 


Dec. 
L>eo. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dto. 
Dec. 
I  )eo. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec 

r>^ 

Dec 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Deo. 

J<»n 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Dec. 

Jsn. 

Dec. 

J  An. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jsn. 

Jan. 

I>ec. 

Dm;. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Keh 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dee. 

Dec 


Nov.  30 
.N.jv.  M 
Dec.  17 
Dec.   17 

Nov.  ao 
Dec. 
Deo. 
Dts.'. 


15  '    De.-. 
20  i   Dec. 


20 
15 
15 

.'4 
.\ 
13 
15 


1  >ec. 

1  >^C. 

Dec 


8 
1 
1 
I 

1 
4 

4 

14 

14 

•i 

6 


18  I   Nov.  30 

~      Dec.    IS 

Nov    ,«) 

Nov    30 

Dcf      I 

Dec.      1 

Nov    2« 

Dec.     9 

I>ec.     1 

Dec.     1 

Deo.     1 

l.T  ,   Nov.  30 

1   I   De^.     4 


23 

1 
15 

2 
15 

1 
2:1 

1 
1 
20 
20 
15 
24 
28 
15 
10 
IS 
IS 
15 


Dec.    15 

.Mar.  15 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  11 
Nov    30 

Dec.  19 
N..V  2U 
I„.,.  4 
!>»"■  15 
i>ec    15 


Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Fell. 

Nov. 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 


Nov  30 
Dec  4 
Nov.  27 
Doc.     1 


rate,  period,  and  payment, 


In  the  table,  the  letter  "q"  refers  to  recrular  qiiarterly  dividends, 
"ex"  to  extras,   and   "ace"  to  payments  on   accumiiUtlons, 
PUBLIC  smvirr  Rr^tNUES  up 

Public  Service  had  Octoii-.-r  rrif-s  revenues  of  13  446.164,  against 
•3.291,895  In  October  1936  Net  inronie  w,a«  S  574,335.  equal  to 
43  cents  a  share,  compared  with  $238  335.  or  31  cents  a  share,  Isiot 
year. 

Gross  revenues  for  10  months  u  tale^l  $34.1'i7  527.  against  $32.- 
844.569  a  year  ago  Net  income  was  $3  841751.  or  $4.46  a  share, 
compared  with  $2.782,3ul,  or  $2  96  a  sh.ire.  !.i!>t  year. 

The  Chicago  Pnfiimatlc  Tool  Co.  yestord.17  reportpd  net  profit 
of  $420,486  for  the  Septomb-  r  quarter  In  tiie  corresponding  quar- 
ter last  year  Its  profit  was  $.307,195. 

rLLINGlS    ZINC    HAS    GAIN 

nilnola  Zinc  Co.  announced  net  profit  was  $111,428  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30.  equal  to  $1  17  a  share.  The  com- 
pany earned  $57,888,  or  80  cent.<5  a  share.  In  the  preceding  year. 
The   figures   Include   resxilts   of   the   company's   mining   subsidiary. 

Midwest  Oil  Co,  reported  net  Income  of  $571,714  for  the  first 
9  months  of  1937  against  $116,278  In  the  corresponding  months 
last   year. 

Now,  please  remember,  collea^rues  and  calamity  howlers, 
that  I  am  quoting  only  from  the  dividends  reported  Satur- 
day. November  20,  the  last  issue  of  the  Tribime  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  peru.se. 

Not  only  that,  but  I  notice  many  other  dividends  men- 
tioned in  another  Chicago  nrw,spapcr  unfavorable  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Aside  from  the  reported  dividends,  I  have 
also  observed  the  statement  that  the  retail  trade  is  12  percent 
above  the  year  1936. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  reports,  do  you  not  think  you 
would  be  wise  to  show  especially  at  this  time  when  the  gam- 
bling fraternity  is  pursuing  it^s  destrucUve  policy  which  is 
bound  to  affect  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
selves and  to  the  country,  regardless  of  your  party,  to  lay 
away  your  hammers?  Stop  knocking  and,  instead  of  abusing, 
start  to  aid  the  Presidejit  and  us  who  are  honestly  trying  to 
continue  to  improve  condiuons  and  bring  about  better  timfii- 
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Lest  I  forget,  I  want  to  read  the  following: 

TV,' EL VE -MONTH    POWER    OUTPLT    SETS     NEW    ALL-TIME    PEAK 

Washington.  D.  C,  October  30,— The  Federal  Power  Conrunis- 
slon  rcpcrted  today  that  production  of  electricity  for  public  use 
in  the  United  States  reached  an  all-time  peak  of  118.809,000.000 
kilowatt-hours  in  the   12  months  ended  September  30. 

I  also  quote  an  article  bearing  on  the  dividends  voted  in 
October  of  this  year,  they  being  the  largest  payments  of 
dividends  made  in  the  same  corresponding  month  since 
1930: 

DIVIDENDS     VOTEB    IN     OCTOBER     AGGREGATE     $304,634,647 

New  York.  October  30 —Dividends  amounting  to  $304,634,647 
were  declared  by  888  companies  in  October,  against  $363,170,461 
by  1.311  companies  in  September,  and  $242,696,453  by  849  in  Octo- 
ber 1936  Last  month's  payments  were  the  largest  for  any  October 
fcUice  1930,  when  1.159  corporations  disbursed  $310,112,902, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  new  quote  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  also  of  last  Saturday,  and  I  presmne  some  of  you 
might  be  surprised  I  have  that  paper,  [Applause  and 
laughter.]  ' 

May  I  say  that  some  thousand  economists  were  asked  for 
their  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country  and  whether 
they  thought  the  present  depression  is  similar  to  the  Hoover- 
Republican  depression  of  1929,  1930,  1931,  anc^  1932.  All  of 
the.-e  economists  practically  are  Republicans,  yet  85  percent 
of  them  stated,  "No,  no,"  because  they  know  the  existing 
condition  has  been  created  willfully  and  'Jeliberately  to 
blackjack  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  bring  about  repeal  of  the  capital  gains  and  un- 
distributed surplus  tpx  mea:mrcs  which  were  enacted  by  the 
Congress  only  last  June. 

The  question  was  as  follov.'s: 

I.,  the  1929-32  dcprc^sicn  likely  to  repeat  itself  at  the  present 
Juncture? 

Their  answer  was  preponderantly  'no."  In  fact,  here  is 
the  tabulation: 


A  chi.'^.'^ification  of  all  the  answers  yields  this  result: 
Total  replies 1 
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No 763 

Qualiflefi   lio 24 

Djubtiul 28 

'" 820 

Yes 37 

Quiihfied    yes 27 

Doubtful II     16 

80 

Impossible   to   classify 7 

No  answers I.IIIIIII     59 
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Of  all  these  1.000  economists,  I  consider  F.  W.  Taassig, 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  the  outstand- 
ing of  them  all,  and  this  is  how  he  answers  the  question,  "No." 

Question:   Give  chief  iea.sons  for  present  recession. 

Answer:   The  chief  immediate  cause  seems  to  be  industrial  and 

mercantile   overoptimi.sm   and   overdoing   in   first  half   of    1937 at 

that  time  a  natural  procedure. 

The    reaction   is   partlj    afcribable    to   the   labor   situation;    how 

Important   a  factor  this  may   be  cannot   be  said.     It   tends   to   be 

exaggerated 

nie  present  slackness  lias  been  intensified  by  the  stock -exchange 
rece.s.sion.  which  was  laigely  a  consequence  of  the  gambling  In 
stocks  by  thousands  of  itiioiant  persons  easdy  made  panicky. 

W.  F.  Ogburn.  former  president,  American  Sociological 
Society,  answers  as  foLows: 

I  don't  think  .so  The  orobablllties  are  that  a  dppr«»s'^lon  occur- 
rlr.g  before  we  are  all  the  way  out  of  the  preceding  depression  will 
be  a  slight  one.     There  still  seems  to  be  a  shortage^ln  a  good  many 

lli.es. 

Roger  W.  Babson,  p:-esident,  Babson's  statistical  organi- 
zation, replies  as  follot^s: 

Question    Give  chief  rpa.=ons  for  present  recession. 

Answer;  Our  Nation  tcday  is  swept  by  the  epidemic  of  a  new 
c;.>ea.sc.     It    is    •'the    Jittorij." 

What  cau'^.es  nerve  epidemics  like  the  Jitters?  In  the  economic 
scn.'ie  It  i.s  due  'o  fr.u;ty  diet  The  public  has  been  stuffing  itself 
with  lears  and  starving  ItseLf  on  facts.    Tbe  indicated  treatment 


Is   to  swear   off  on   nm.ors   nr.d   pet    back    to   a   wlio'e.Minie   ^'' 
fundament.'ils.     At    leai^t,    we   car:    jr*  t    rid    ni    oiu>    cau-se    of 
which  is  war  s<-ares, 

Quesuon    What  is  mott  needed 

Answer     Cor.fidence. 


.in    at 

J.ttfTS, 


re-^.tuun:;  the  trend  to  re<.o'.irvT 


Mr.  0"CONNELX  of  Montana.     W:ll  the  pentlcm  in  y.cld? 

Mr.  SABATH.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from   Montana, 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Do*  s  not  the  eciulcman 
think  that  business  ought  to  get  off  the  sit-down  strike  it 
is  on  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  SABATH,  I  thank  the  gentleman  to  remind  mc,  as 
I  did  desire  to  call  attention  to  it.  Tlie  laboring  people 
were  criticized  for  tr>-ing  to  bring  about  a  living  wage 
through  a  new  sj-stem  of  enforcing  their  d*  mand.s  by  sit- 
ting down:  however,  the  bankers  of  Wall  Street,  as  well  as 
the  national  manufacturers  and  commercial  organizations, 
have  started  a  real  strike,  not  to  obt.ain  a  hving  wage,  but  to 
increase  their  own  wealth  and  power,  and  that  irrespective 
of  the  welfare  and  the  best  interests  of  America. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Investment 
Bankers'  Association  of  America.  These  bankers  fear  the  tax 
we  have  le\1ed  may  affect  their  again  Lssumg  stocks  whole- 
sale, millions  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth.  They  are  fearful 
they  cannot  again  get  the  p^x^ple  interested  in  mvestmg  in 
many  of  the  worthless  securities  for  which  they  have  been 
le.'^ponsibie  in  the  past, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  to  the  t^'-'nlKnian  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is  the  dean  of  the 
Hou:ie  and  a  member  of  the  important  Committee  on  Rules. 
Has  the  gentleman  any  views  to  express  in  regard  to  the 
leadersliip  of  the  Republican  Party  in  losing  siRht  of  its 
responi;ib:Iity  to  make  constructive  suggestions  and  construc- 
tive criticisms  rather  than  engage  in  the  dilatory  tacties  it 
has  been, following  this  session? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Personally,  they  have  my  heartfelt  .sym- 
pathy, and  I  do  not  mean  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
House.  Tliey  surely  have  been  trying  their  utmo.st  m  assail- 
ing President  Roosevelt  and  then  voting  for  most  of  the 
constructive  measures  which  he  has  recommended.  But 
the  Republican  Party  leaders — the  followers  of  Hoover  on 
one  side  and  the  followers  of  Landon — and  by  the  way  I 
want  to  remind  you  whom  I  mean,  I  mean  the  last  Republican 
candidate  for  President,  on  the  o'her  side,  and  some  other  fol- 
lowers of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho;  their  views  differ  so 
widely  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  make  any  constructive 
suggestions,  and.  consequently,  can  only  rely  on  the  vilifica- 
tions heaped  upon  the  President  in  siseeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  articles  m  Repubhcan  newspapers.  :  Ap- 
plause.] 

I  cannot  refrain,  in  closing,  from  saying  that  it  is,  indeed, 
gratifying  to  me  that  there  are  some  Republicans  in  the 
New  York  delegation  like  my  friend.  Judge  Culktn,  who, 
though  an  ardent  Republican  and  party  man,  in  his  heart 
resents  the  unfair  accusations  and  charges  of  which  some 
of  his  colleagues  are  guilty.  If  we  must  have  Republicans 
on  the  other  side,  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  have  men 
of  such  high  character  as  my  colleague  who  is  to  follow  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  granted  by  the  House  I  in- 
clude my  original  prepared  speech,  which  I  intended  to  make, 
and  would  have  made  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  rather  riled  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  which,  I  admit,  I  thought 
was  a  pretty  good  speech,  and  which  contains  .some  valuable 
information,  and  which  I  am  not  going  to  deny  the  Mem- 
bers and  the  country  to  have. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  insert  an  extract  from  a  pam- 
phlet from  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce,  signed  by 
C.  G.  Ferris,  executive  vice  president,  which  pamphlet  has 
not  only  been  sent  out  by  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce but  similar  ones  by  nearly  all  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce of  the  various  States.  It  typifies  to  what  extent  they 
have  gone,  and  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet* 
which  I  here  quote,  speaks  for  itself: 


II 


4 

f 
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ooKcxusioir 

CcmitT^B  wtn  crtiwlder  numy  matter  i.  It  win  rMume  all  lesrltf  a- 
tlve  activity  which  worried  you  last  spring  and  summer.  New 
turns  will  be  brought  up.  But  ttoe  ina}or  "reroriM, '  Including 
Cr-.:'  paikir.i:  ^:<^e  and  hotir  Icglalanon.  Federal  Trade  Catnnn- 
■lon  amendnvnts.'  the  old  CMahoneir  licensing  bill,  revision  ot 
T.  V  A.  program* — these,  and  others- -will  be  alwayi  In  the  back- 
pr'-Uid  ready  to  be  brought  to  the  foiegrovmd. 

Bx»lncf«nrn  talk  to  their  Congreamen.  They  must  talk  to 
th^'ir  rrlenda  They  mtist  talk  to  tbelr  employee*  In  an  empioyee- 
relafion  partnership  that  will  tell  the  true  Btory. 

Here  are  the  names.  Olve  these  men  your  philosophy  before 
the  «ppcial  session  gets  f«x  under  war.  Bstablish  a  contact  with 
thesie  rim},nMiiii  ii  tbat  jrou  can  utillae  wbeoever  and  wherever 
emlied  upon  to  do  k}.    It  Is  the  only  ^raj. 

[Prolonfed  applause.] 

I  Here  the  favel  fell.l 

Mr.  Sabath  asked  and  was  glvei,  pennlssaon  to  revise  amd 
extend  his  own  remarla  In  the  R«  orb.  as  f oliows : 

Mr  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  cv?r  since  the  convening  of 
the  extraordinary  session  of  the  Co  ifreas  the  hired  publicists, 
propagandists,  and  professional  lobbyists  have  kept  tihe 
newspapers  and  the  magadnes  working  overtime  in  the 
dissemination  of  misinformation  lerogatory  to  the  present 
administration  and  Instillini  feix  of  the  results  of  the 
extraordinary  session. 

It  is  a  matter  of  genuine  regri't  that  not  only  Republi- 
cans but  even  a  few  mis^idcd  Democrats  have  been  seduced 
by  this  vicious,  diabolical,  poise  nous  propaganda,  which 
em.T.nates  principally  from  Wall  Street  and  is  pcidlf^d  par- 
ticularly by  the  United  States  C  lamber  of  Ccrnr-ierce  aind 
the  National  Association  of  Merchants  and  Man'ifacturers. 

The  real  reason  for  the  prese  it  campaign  of  misrepre- 
sentation is — which  I  believe  a  thorough  investigation  would 
prove — to  defeat  the  proposed  wa  ;e  and  hour  and  fann  llrg- 
Islatlon  and  to  attempt  to  blackjs  ck  the  President  and  COn- 
gres=^  Into  repealing  the  capital -gams  and  undistributed- 
surplus  taxes. 

Were  it  not  that  some  of  this  jropaganda  is  used  by  ap- 
parently well-meaning  but  misled  businessmen,  as  evidenced 
by  the  great  quantity  of  mail,  I,  and  no  doubt  others,  have 
received.  I  would  ignore  it. 

Although  the  Wall  Street  manipulators,  who  caused  the 
treat  crash  of  1929,  which  was  followed  by  4  years  of  un- 
paralkied  misery  and  want,  see  n,  unfortunately,  to  have 
again  been  successful  recently  In  their  manipulations  on  the 
stock  exchange,  they  will  not  sutceed  permanently. 

I  refer  to  the  same  group  who  wrought  about  the  crash  of 
1929  and  who  shamefully  acquirrd,  between  1929  and  1932, 
thousands  upon  U>ous&nds  of  sb£  res  of  stocks  and  bonds  at 
only  a  fraction  of  their  true  valu ;.  and  then  early  this  year 
by  cruel  and  wanton  manipulat  on  unloaded  them  at  10, 
and  in  sooe  instances  20.  times  lie  amount  paid  for  them. 
This  self -same  coxinivlng  group  las  lately,  with  the  aid  of 
professional  gamblers  and  short  i«Uers.  beat  down  prices  of 
flocks  and  bonds  so  that  they,  kn  >wlng  their  true  value,  may 
repurciuuse  them  at  their  own  prices,  and  reap  an  uncon- 
scionable profit.  Although  they  may  succeed  temporarily 
In  destroying  their  true  value  t  hey  will  never  succeed  in 
destroying,  even  temporarily,  the  transcendent  and  enduring 
confidence  the  American  people  repose  in  their  great  and 
courageous  President.    Of  that  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  in  October  1929.  I  started  the  investigation 
of  the  stock-exchange  manipulaioos  and  ever  since  have 
oooiinued  to  observe  their  i  Lnscrupulous  activities.  I 
watched  the  rise  in  these  sbaies,  especially  in  the  last 
2  years,  even  above  the  artificial  prices  of  1929.  Recently, 
when  I  learned  through  the  re  »rts  of  the  Security  and 
Exchange  Commission  of  the  sa  es  in  blocks  of  thousands 
of  shares  on  the  part  of  insiders.  I  feared  the  European 
unsettled  couditlaos  cmd  the  Sino-  Japanese  situation  was  the 
cause.  Further  investigation  disc  losed  that  this  was  not  the 
true  situation,  but  that  an  organ  2ed  movement  was  on  not 
oo2y  to  aeli  large  bkxks  of  share  holdings  but,  also,  on  the 
part  ot  some,  to  sell  against  the  "box"  and  to  sell  "short." 
Upon  further  inquiry  I  leamec^  that  many  bankers  «uui 
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brokers  advL^cd  people  to  sell.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
tha'  they  had  a  thn.-e-fold  purpose,  namely: 

First.  To  mak?  money. 

Second.  To  destroy  confidence. 

Third.  To  und2rn:inc  the  President. 

In  carrylncc  out  their  diabrlicAl  scheme,  they  utilized  and 
magnified  the  unsettled  foreign  situations.  Then,  upon 
word  from  Wall  Strpf>t  headquarters,  the  foreign  unloading 
of  slocks  commenced,  uiider  the  leadership  of  Lord  Rother- 
mere  and  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  several  of  our  own  over- 
lords. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  business  and  profits,  be- 
lieving that  the  prices  of  stocks  were  unjustifiably  high  and, 
therefore,  I  felt  a  small  marcm  roquirrment  of  10  percent 
on  short  sales  mirht  arrest  the  continuous  rise  in  prlcei?. 
However.  notwith.standin£r  the  low  margin  of  10  percent  on 
short  selling,  the  eamblinf^  fraternity  was  not  selling  short 
on  the  risinp  market.  The  short  selling  only  takes  place  on 
a  down  market  to  accelerate  the  downward  trend. 

When  I  observed  on  S^ptpnib^^r  17  tho  acti\aties  of  the  pro- 
fessionals and  strongly  suspected — only  later  to  be  ccwifirmed 
in  my  suspicion — a  plan  of  action  to  duplicate  the  1929 
crime,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  The  following 
week  I  addres.=:cd  lurther  ccmm'inications  to  them  and  also 
apprized  them  of  what  T  surmised,  urcjig  the  increasing  of 
margins  on  all  short  .sellmr.  Not  receiving  .satisfactory  re- 
plies, I  sent  the  following  open  teiejrram  to  the  President: 

1  10  SoTTH  La  Sai.le  STBFsrr. 

Cmcago,  October  IS.  1937. 
Hon.  Pravkitn  Dru^No  Roasrvn-T. 

Prf'id'iit  o'  the  L'ritted  States.  Washington.  D  C: 
The  Wall  Street  conspiracy  Is  causing  on.strmatlon.  Stror.<5 
n:ea^urES  m'^i^t  be  taken  against  them  in  mcciir.-ily  to  save  the 
Niilor:  from  a  r'^currence  of  the  1929  deharlc.  J\i?x  hren  lnfcrr.:ed 
t;  at  :hr  'i-ii.k'^Ts  aiid  brokers  are  advising  people  to  sell  thf.r 
Eecuri:u-  !>.?.:.-e  it  is  too  late,  and  I  again  iirge  that  linn  steps  b: 
tr.ken  Imn; '-iiat<>ly  to  frustrate  this  diabolical  plan.  Short  sales 
h.r.'  •o  a  t,'rrat  measure  aided  the  downward  ImpetiT!  and  thry 
El.ouid  bo  rtf^tniined  by  increasing  the  margins  on  short  saio^  to 
90  p'Tceiit  and  reducng  margins  on  long  transactlo:^  to  25  per- 
cci.t  T.vcr.  l.-.f.ation  should  bo  reverted  to  m  order  to  fiuslrata 
their  destructive  plans. 

A.  J.  Sabath. 

The  Pedrral  Ro'^er'T  B'^ard  acted  and  inrrea.'^cd  the  mar- 
gin.'Ll  rpquircnv:nti  c:\  short  selling  to  50  percent:  and  while 
I  originally  a.-ked  they  be  increased  to  33 13  percent,  how- 
ever, in  my  la^t  wire  to  the  Pr*>sidrnt  and  the  Board,  when 
I  learned  of  ih'^  tremcndoos  short  selling,  I  urged  an  in- 
crease to  90-pcrcL'nt  margin  on  short  sellm.?.  Though 
these  margin-requirement  increasos  had  a  wholesome  effect 
for  a  wet  k.  y"t  the  prof'^.ssicnal.s  and  those  in  the  conspiracy 
were  so  well  entrenched  and  the  profits  on  their  short  sales 
so  great  that  they  were  m  a  position  to  comply  with  the 
increased  margin  requirements.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Se- 
curity and  Exchange  Commission  asked  for  a  report,  and 
on  October  20  the  stock-exchange  report  given  to  the  press 
I  on  five  outstanding  issues  attempted  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  short  selling  on  the  market,  and  this  notwithstanding  that 
I  it  showed  that  from  September  7  to  25  and  before  the  big 
t  drive  commenced  that  over  30  percent  of  United  States  Steel 
was  short  sales,  or  approximately  250,000  shares  were  sold 
short.  On  the  A.  T.  k  T.  the  amoimt  was  33>^b  percent. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Additional  21  percent  of  sales  were 
against  the  "box,"  so  In  these  two  outstand^g  issues  over  50 
percent  of  sales  were  "short"  and  "agairtst  the  box."  No 
la^ures  were  given  as  to  the  "wa^"  Lrunsaciions,  which  are 
to  be  more  strongly  condemned  tiian  even  selling  short"  or 
"against  the  box." 

I  am  satisfied  that  tnip  r^^porto  wil!  disclose  a  still  greater 
percentage  on  such  selling  against  the  cheaper  issues  where 
the  small  companies  cannot  protect  their  stock,  even  if  so 
inclined,  because  they  have  it  up  as  collateral  with  banks 
with  the  result  that  they  are  sold  out  and  frequently  ruined 
or  completely  destroyed.  If  these  tran.'^actions  are  not  crim- 
inal in  their  nature  against  the  small  or  actual  holders  of 
these  stocks,  it  is  iioLhmg  less  than  treason  when  the  motive 
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is  to  destroy  confidtncc  in  the  Nation  and  intended  to  stop 
the  passage  of  legislation  or  bring  about  the  repeal  of  legis- 
lat'.on  as  in  the  prese  ot  instance.  I  ha\-e  In  my  possession 
evidence  to  the  effect  :hat  that  :s  the  underlyinf,'  aim  on  the 
part  of  Wall  Street.  It  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  Nation, 
and  not  only  should  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
rely  on  private  organuations  to  mv.stigate  but  thry  should 
utilize  every  man  at  their  dispo.sal  to  bring  to  light  th.s 
vicious  activity;  yes.  crime.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.'-tice  should  do  likewise,  and  obtain  the  secret 
codes  and  evidence  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  conspiracy.  If 
they  do  not,  I  will  again  demand  congressional  investigation. 
That  these  activities  had  effect  upon  legitimate  business 
cannot  be  denied.  But  not  only  have  the  stock  manipulations 
been  used  for  .ne  purjwse  of  blackjacking  the  Pi-esident  and 
Congress  but  the  unwarranted  lay-offs  of  labor  and  sus- 
pemlmg  of  business  sliould  also  be  looked  into. 

1  am  satisfied  thai  when  all  the  facts  oi  the  destructive 
efforts  of  the  last  few  months  are  truly  revealed,  when  the 
extent  to  which  some  organization  such  as  the  National 
Association  of  Merchants  and  Manufacturers,  the  Investment 
Bankers  of  America,  and  their  hired  publicists  and  propa- 
gandists have  done,  th?  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
with  intelligence  and  fervor  will  rally  to  the  wholehearted 
support  of  tlie  policies  of  President  Roosevelt.  Many  who 
have  permitted  themselves  to  be  used  by  the  Wall  Street 
gently  and  the  destructive  forces  will,  I  believe,  hve  to  regret 
their  weakness. 

Willie  the  power  companies  2  years  ago  tried  to  make  the 
country  belie\-e  by  a  propaganda  costing  not  less  than  two 
millions  that  they  were  about  to  be  destroyed,  yet  during  the 
last  12  months  the  production  of  electricity  for  public  pur- 
poses reached  a  ntw  all-lime  peak  of  118,309.000.000 
kilowatt -hours  and  are  ready  to  expend  $3,600,000,000  if  the 
Presidtnt  will  let  thera  have  their  way. 

Airam,  last  Saturday's  report  shows  that  the  retail  trade 
of  the  United  States  is  exceeding  prosperous  1936  by  12 
percent. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  House  by  reading  the  financial 
reports  of  Du  Pont,  Stars,  Roebuck  &  Co..  Montgomcn'  Ward 
&  Co..  the  Internatiojial  Harvester  Co..  American  Can,  and 
many  other  so-called  "blue  chip"  corporations.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  most  of  them  have  made  even  greater  profits  than 
they  made  in  the  banner  year  1929.  You  will  recaU  how 
all  the  mail-order  and  chain  stores  shed  crocodile  tears 
when  the  Robinson -Patman  bill  was  being  con.'^idered. 

I  ask  how  the  profits  and  the  back  dividends  were  made 
po.ssible.  by  the  Hoover  or  by  the  Roosevelt  pohcies? 

The  years  1930.  1931.  and  1932  must  not  be  repeated.  They 
brought  incalculable  .vant  and  misery  to  most  of  the  people 
of  America.  Life  insjrance  companies  were  in  an  unstable 
condition:  banks  were  forced  to  close  and  a  majority  of  the 
businesses  closed.  Rf.ilroads.  cities,  and  States  were  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  thou.sands,  not  finding  a  solution,  took 
their  own  lives,  many  thousands  were  compelled  to  live  in 
dugouts  and.  as  I  have  often  said,  notwithstanding  that  our 
fields,  forests,  and  mines  were  then  producing  in  tremendous 
Quantities,  nor  were  certain  sections  of  our  country  suffering 
from  droughts,  floods  and  dust  storms  as  in  1935  and  1936. 
No:  these  conditions  must  not  be  repeated,  regardless  of  the 
diabolical  conspiracy  that  has  been  hatched  by  the  avari- 
cious, powerful,  and  wealth -seeking  few  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  rf^establish  purgatcrial  days  for  a  whole  Nation,  them- 
selves excluded. 

Only  through  the  courageous  and  enlightened  leadership 
of  President  Roosevc:t  have  we  been  able  in  the  last  few 
years  to  reestablish  confidence,  eliminate  dispair  and  effect 
the  reemployment  of  nearly  9,000,000  workers,  feed  the  hun- 
gry, and  clothe  the  needy. 

Millions  of  dollars  were  advanced  to  the  railroads  for  their 
rehabilitation.  Polic-holders  in  insurance  companies  and 
depositors  in  banks  saw  disaster  threatening  their  savings, 
but  this  threat  was.  happily,  repelled  when  this  adminLstra- 
tion  came  to  the  aid  of  these  companies.    States,  munici- 


palities and  c:ties  were  helped,  and  untold  thousands  of  bu.si- 
nesses  were  saved  from  rum.  Hcnv-cwners  facing  loss  of 
their  properties  found  low-interest  Federal  money  available, 
and  millions  were  expended  lor  slum  clearance  to  b^Mter  the 
lot  of  the  suffering  masses.  Sufferers  in  the  flood,  drought, 
and  Dust  Bowl  areas  were  afforded  rebef.  when  the  Govern- 
ment embarked  on  a  great  and  constructive  prognun  of  soil 
conservation,  flood  control,  and  reforestation.  Public  works 
went  ahead  at  great  strides,  rearmament  for  defense  in  a 
troubled  world,  military  aviation,  armories,  coast  defenses, 
all  were  tremendously  increased.  To  the  busmes.smen  was 
given  lower  interest  rates  and  easier  credit  money. 

Notwithstanding  these  trtmendou.s  accomplishments  for 
good,  the  greatest  b'-^neflcianes  of  President  Roose\elfs  ef- 
forts now  stop  at  nothing  and  permr:  themselves  to  be  used 
to  effect  unwholesome  measures  and  destroy  other  meas- 
ures he  has  advanced,  all  because  tl:,ey  feel  that  they  must 
not   be  restrict*  d   in   their   nefarious   operations. 

They  clami  they  will  not  allow  inrrference  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss  or  even  the  President  m  their  nperailons.  May  I  not 
ask  whether  there  was  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Presidents  or  the  Congrc.'ises  in  their  ruinous  activities  from 
1920  to  1932  which  you  Republicars  are  endeavonng  to 
have  the  people  forget?  They  had  full  sway  and  we  all 
sadly  remrmber  what  they  did.  not  for,  but  to  the  country, 

I  wish  the  time  would  permit  me  to  read  extracts  from 
circular  letters  of  ilie  r-ive.>tment  L.i'.kers  A,s';oeiation,  from 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  to  show  why 
such  Grgan::'ations  are  opposing  !'X'..<-tine  and  proposed  leg- 
islation. The  banker-s  want  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  capital 
gams  and  undistributed-profits  taxes  and  manufacturers  to 
defeat  the  pending  wage  and  hot:.r  legislation.  For  in- 
stance, the  In\'estment  Bankers  Ascocia'ion  of  America, 
at  its  annual  convention  at  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va., 
November  C.  1937.  .said,  in  part,  speaking  of  the  capital 
gains  tax,  that  "In  the  opinion  of  the  association,  '.".mong 
other  harmful  effects,  this  tax  has  !>oen  in  part  responsible 
for  the  impairm.ent  of  values  which  has  lately  taken  place 
upon  the  public-securities  markets  in  this  country  with 
resultant  adverse  influence  upon  the  ability  of  the  business 
of  the  country  to  procure  further  new  capital  nped?d  for 
productive  industry,"  In  other  words,  the  complaint  seems 
to  be  that  they  cannot  again  unload  millions  and  millions  of 
shares  of  dubious  stock  and  bonds  upon  a  gullible  public  on 
their  o^^m  terms,  as  m  the  years  1927  to  1929. 

I  concede  that  there  has  been  a  recession  in  business  and 
an  increase  in  unem.ploj-ment.  This  has  been  evolved  by 
the  predator>'  interests  who  have  willfully,  deliberately,  and 
designedly  reduced  their  working  forces,  limited  operations, 
and  wlthh'^ld  purchasing  of  necessary  supplies  and  mate- 
rials, all  with  a  view  to  imposing  their  own  selfish  will  upon 
existing  and  forthcoming  legislation. 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  November  21,  1937,  I  read 

that- 
Motor  output   rl.ses,  but  far  below  year  ago.     •     •     •     j^f.  bjjr 
decrease  from  a  yenr  ago  1^  a.'^counted  for  iii  part  by  the  Ford  Cc.'s 
delay  In  netting  irs'o  volume  production  tl.l.s  year — 

The  agency  said. 

This  policy  of  delay  has  been  followed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  corporations  to  instill  ftar  of  recession  of  busi- 
ness and  unemployment.  This  infamous  practice  is  nothing 
new  to  Informed  people  and  will  not  stop  the  President  and 
this  Congress  from  going  forward  with  needed  constructive 
and  beneficial  legislation.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  .serve 
notice  that  in  the  near  future  I  will  have  more  to  say  and 
evidence  to  offer  with  regard  to  stock  manipulations. 

EXTENSION    OF     REMARKS 

Mrs.  HONE YM AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec  ord  and  include  therein 
an  address  made  by  J.  D.  Ross,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Bonneville  projecL 
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The    SPEAKER    pro  tempore    ( 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
nlzed  for  20  minutes. 


r.   Delaney).     Is   there 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon? 


Uniier  previous  order  of  the 
Yort  [Mr.  Cut.kin  ]  is  recog- 


DABtT  lACKmEEtlKa 


Mr.  CUtXIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  durirg 
of  the  Congreaa  I  called  the  attentic  n 
House  to  the  criminal  monopoly  which 
farmer  to  the  wall,  and  violating 
trust  act.    I  called  upon  the  Attorney 
States  and  the  PWeral  Trade  Co 
swords  and  attack  the  racketeering 
demning  the  dairy  farmer  to  a  life  ( 
a  fupply  of  wholesome  milk  reachin; 
dweller  at  reasonable  ctst. 

So  far  as  the  Oovemment  agencies 


the  last  regular  ses.sion 

of  the  Members  of  the 

was  driving  the  dairy 

ery  section  of  the  anti- 

General  of  the  United 

lion  to  sharpen  their 

monster  which  was  con- 

poverty  and  preventing 

the  children  of  the  city 


mniss 


fact. 


rackete<  rmg 


the  J 


KIPCKT 


his 


demands  went  unheeded  and  the 
monopoly  went  on  imchecked.    In 
which  National  Dairies  and  Bordei^s 
mi  t  ted  greater  excesses  against  the 
have  become  bolder  in  their 
lions.    The  reason  for  this  is 
have  been  hiring  more  and  better 
persuaiiion  and  have  felt  that 
made  more  secure. 

knomsM 

TYie  charges  I  made  then  have 
phaaized  by  a  new  report  which 
vesUgation  of  monopoly  control  by 
dleman  made  by  the  Federal  Trac^e 
port  Is  amazing  in  its  character 
remaining  In  the  processes  of  popul4r 
action  is  demanded.    The  official 
Agricultural  Income  Inquiry. 

Mr.  McPARLANE.    Mr.  Speaker 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CULKIN.    I  will  yield  later 
excuse  me  now. 

The  report  establishes  that  the 
America  are  alike  at  the  mercy  o 
which  gives  the  farmer  but  little 
raises  prices  to  a  larcenous  degree. 

For  the  purposes  of  emphasis  I 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

The  CommiasioB  records  vlth  rt>«m,m; 
of  Independent  farming  by  farmers 
?"»'"**«"  an  American  standard  of 


were  concerned,  my 

l^rocesses  of  racketeering 

these  monopolists  of 

are  typical  have  com- 

lavs  of  the  country  and 

and  criminal  opera- 

prob^bly  due  to  the  fact  they 

lawyers  of  Democratic 

situation  wao  thereby 


jeen  reinforced  and  em- 
just  come  from  an  in- 

the  food  trusts  and  mid- 
Commission.  This  re- 
if  there  is  any  virililjy 
government,  immediate 

iUe  of  this  report  is  the 


t> 


wt  o 


other 


tie 


tlat 
win  ted 


The  report  likewise  charges  that  — 

First.  Monopoly  dominates  dairy 
marketing. 

Second.  National  Dairies  and 
habitual  violators  of  section  7  of 
tlon  specifically  forbids  the  bU3rlng 
competing  firm.     National  Dairies 
Tl<riatlng  this  section  hundreds  o 
some  assmf^nce  from  the  powers 
ances  will   be   condoned   and 
supicious  nature,  but  in  passing  w 
to  indicate   venality  and   corrupt 
government. 

Third.  The  report  shows  that 
the  Commission  made  substantial 
pression.    It  points  out  that  in 
and  milk-ix>xlucts  coropcuiies  mad^ 
eent  on  the  stockholders' 
panies  handling  milk  or  milk 
during  the  years  1929-34.     In  the 
bulk  of  the  supply  reaches  the 
from  the  farmers.    In  this  It  is 
or  wheat:  yet  the  trust  took  50 
fanners  who  produced  the  milk  43 
sion  found  that  several  leadtng 


thf 


investn  ent 
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will  the  gentleman  yield 
the  gentleman,  if  he  will 


fjarmers  and  consumers  of 

a  predacious  food  truBt 

or  his  product  and  then 


will  give  the  conclusions 
in  its  own  words: 

Its  belief  that  the  siirvival 
own  their  owr.  farms  acd 
Ililng  l3  In  jeopardy. 


com,  wheat,  and  cot 


:tAn 


distributors  have  b<*en 

Clayton  Act.    This  sac- 

up  of  capital  stock  in.  a 

has  gone  blithely  ahead. 

times,  apparently  wilth 

be  that  their  perform - 

at.     I   am   not   of   a 

sh  to  say  this  fact  seems 

on   here   at   the   seat   of 


tlie 


distributors  studied  by 
earnings  during  the  de- 
period  1929-34.  10  milk 
net  profits  of  10.25  p«r- 
Proflts  erf  10  ccm- 
avera^ed  $37,428,1162 
ieW  of  dairy  products  the 
distjibutor  or  processor  direct 
Terent  from  com.  cotton. 
9  percent  and  gave  the 
0  percent.    The  Commls- 
aisemblCTs  and  wholesalers 


procucts 


in  the  industry  made  a  r<-'^   prof.*   of  16  percent,  on  their 
investment  in  1934  and  11  pcrc  r.t  m  1333. 

I  have  heretofore  called  at'vcntion  oi  the  House  to  tre- 
mendous salaries  whuh  a.*-e  paid  by  the-sc  (ii-;*ributors.  Fifty 
thousand  a  year  is  no  uncommon  saiJry,  and  he  who  runs 
may  read  thai  millions  are  spent,  ir.  propaganda  and  political 
comipticn. 

The  factual  flr.din^s  in  this  new  report  are  comprised  In 
eight   typewritten  volumes  and  the  guerrillas  of  the  Pood 
Trust  have  been  bending  their  every  eflort  to  keeping  this 
report  from  rcachinc  the  public.     The  report  is,  in  effect,  a 
criminal  indictment  against  tht'  Pood  Trust,  including  Bor- 
dens  and  the  National  Dairies,  drawn  and  presented  by  one 
of  the  most  responsible  organizations  in  the  Government — 
the    Federal    Trade    Camrait.^ion.      It    rharres    them    with 
criminal  viclations  of  tl.e  law,  3-ct  it  hxs  had  an  indifferent 
press.     I  dislike  to  say  it,  bat  the  fact  is  the  release  of  the 
Commission  itself  on  this  report  is  synthttic  and  misleading. 
Thus  far  the  m^lk  baron.s,  who  war  a.:ainst  little  children 
and  the  hard  pressed  dairy  farmer,  have  proven  therruselves 
stronger   than   the   admini.-tration   or   CongrcSvS.     Thus   far 
they  have  killed  the  report.     Not  only  that,  but  they  have 
been  brazen  enouch  to  garble  the  findings  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Ccmnalssion  as  to  the  milk  industry.     The  most  fla- 
grant of  these  attempts  was  a  chart  which  was  widely  dis- 
tributed.    It  purported  to  come  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  shc\v'^\l  th'"^  d'.-al'^rs  and  p'oces.^ors  in  the  dairy 
field  tak?  a  smaller  share  of  the  consiimer's  dollar  than  in 
other  farm   producr.^.     The   chart  did   not   come  from   the 
Federal  Trade  Com.misslcn  and  the  fact  Is  that  this  body 
finds  that  the  dairyman  is  more  oppressed  than  any  other 
group. 
Now  I  will  Field  briefly  to  th'^  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  McF.\PwLA>rE.     I   may  state  that  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks  regarding  the  dairy  industry. 
I  notice  in  today's  Washington  Daily  News  that  Ford,  Chrys- 
ler,   and   General   M,jtors    arc    t.'-y.ng    [n    prevail    upon    the 
Department    of    Justice    to    di.5m.iss   antitrust-law    violation 
suits  now  pending  again.^t  them,  a.s  well  as  against  units  of 
the    oil    industry    and    other    big    business    corporations.    I 
wonder  If  this  Congress  Ls  goin?;  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  the 
Department  of  Justice  enter  Into  consent  decrees  with  va- 
rious big  business  concerns . 

Mr.  CULKIN.     May  I  state  to  the  g^-ntl^man  that  as  far 
as  the  Attorney  Gen^^ral  is  concerned.  I  have  commended 
vigorously   his   work    in    the   field   of   criminal   prosecution. 
Without  him.  Hoover's  excellent  work  would  not  have  been 
possible.     However,   in   this   field   he   has  been   remiss.     He 
claims  he  does  not  hav^  enough  mon^y.     Let  Congress  give 
him  mon?y  en^uch  and  then  he  will  have  no  alibi.     I  do  not 
believe  he  has  one  now. 
Mr.  KNLTSON.     Mr   Speak.r,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CULKIN      I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.   KNLTSON.     I   am   surprised    to   find   there   are    any 
economic  royalists  l^^ft.     We  were  tcld  6  or  7  years  ago  that 
when  the  New  Deal  came  into  power  they  were  to  be  put  to 
the  sword. 

Mr  CULKIN.  I  may  ."^ay  to  th*^  gfn'l^man  that  a  good 
m:ny  cf  the  New  Dealers,  includ  ng  Rex  Tugwell.  who  for- 
merly abh^rr'd  the  profit  motive,  have  since  the  beginning 
of  this  administration  become  economic  royalists.  The  gen- 
tleman know.s  th:>. 

Mr.  K0P?LE:,L\NN,  Mr,  Speak.r.  will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me"' 

Mr.  CULKIN.    T  w  n  yield  to  the  gentleman  briefly. 
Mr.  KOPPLE^L•VNN.    I  want  to  exp'-e.-.;  my  s%Tnpathy  with 
the  purp'^ses  of  the  'j^ntlemans  arn^tm-  nt.  bu":  did  I  correctly 
understa'^d  the  !:r;>:;'l' man  tn  cr'ticiz>  ih';'  adm'-nistration  in 
this  matt-er  in  his  opening  remark^;'' 

Mr.  CLTLKIN.     I  am  not  pnir!<^  *r^  h-  ratech  zed  ad  libitum 
by  the  gentleman.    Has  th^  g.-^n'l'  man  a  que,  tion? 
Mr.  KOPPLEMANN     Yes 
Mr.  CULKIN.    What  15  it? 
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Mr  KOPPLEM.ANN.  Does  the  gentleman  know  that  all  the 
arms  of  tlic  Government  have  been  effective  in  briTiging  about 
the  very  rri>Drt  upon  which  the  gcntl-.man  is  now  making  a 
.^pcechf 

Mr.  CULKIN.  What  I  com.plain  of,  if  the  gentleman  will 
listen  to  me,  is  that  the  report  in  question  has  been  suppressed. 
The  complaint  is  erntrf.l  on  that. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN,     By  whom? 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Well,  it  has  not  been  mad-  public.  The 
release  on  it  was  syntlietic.  It  ha-s  ixen  impossible  to  get 
.TC'irn  by  th*^  Senate  commi'tee  to  print  this  i-port.  Senator 
Gillette  has  turned  heaven  and  earth — but  I  shall  go  into 
tha'  in  j'l.-t  a  nimu'e. 

Mr.  GARRETT,    Mr,  Sp- aker,  will  the  gentleman  yi'ld'' 

Mr,  CULKIN.  I  am  soriy:  I  cannot  yield  further.  I  do  not 
have  time. 

Due  credit  nv,i.=:t  be  given  Senator  Gillette,  of  Iowa,  for 
bringing  this  report  into  the  light  of  day  and  endeavoring  to 
have  It  printed.  That  would  be  a  lab<ir  of  love,  but,  in  my 
jtidement.  it  is  more  important  the  Antitrust  Division  ul  New 
York  of  the  Justice  Department  should  ride  these  racketeers 
down  and  destroy  th<^m. 

The  farmers  of  the  country,  and.  indeed,  the  consumers 
also,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Farm  Research,  Inc.,  for  its 
extremely  valuable  services  in  presenting  the  gist  of  this 
report  in  its  publication.  Facts  for  Farmers.  Except  for  the 
magnificent  work  of  this  outfit,  the  repoit  might  have  died 
abornine. 

I  a.bk  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  to  include  in  my 
remarks  that  portion  of  the  synop.sis  of  the  rep<'rt  made  by 
Edi'rM-  Coo  and  printed  in  Facts  for  Farmers  of  November 
1937  is.^ue  relating  to  the  dairj-  industry. 

The  SPEAKER  prit  tempore  iMr.  Del^ney*.  Is  there 
obj'^ction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

M:i.K  riT\NTs  G.'.ow  IN  Powo? — Take  Ovxk  Hiwdri-ds  ir  lNDErE>ro- 
rNT  IDairif.s,  Incrfa.'^i:  CAprTM,i;'A-nov  AA-l  Pzv.rrj^r:  Sin  Com- 
PANIF.S  Now  Control  One-Third  of  Nation  .s  Mu.k  Supply; 
Absorb  24,000  000,000  Puvnds  uf  Milk  Annually;  Flult  Anti- 
trust Laws 

Tl^at  rontrnl  r{  the  N,itlon's  milk  supply  Is  rapk'.Iy  pa,s.siM::  into 
the  hands  of  a  fow  g'ant  distributors  and  nifat  pac!:rrs  i,-  .^huwn 
by  the  fact  that  ?i.\  companies  now  buy  rnc-thlrd  oi  t!ic  total 
comm»-TCial  milk  production  m  the  United  States  These  ^•l.\  com- 
panies in  their  order  of  importance  are  Nat.cnal  Dairy  Prodticts 
Corporation,  the  Borden  Co  ,  Swift  &  Co  ,  .\rmour  i:  Co  ,  Eoatric? 
Creamery  Co,,  and  the  Fairmont  Creamery  Co 

The  growth  of  monopoly  domination  in  milk  is  further  .shown 
by  the  rapid  ir.crease  m  the  capitahziition  ri  ported  by  the  large 
dairies.  In  the  two  detades  from  1914  to  1934.  eight  primary  milk 
processors  and  di;»ribu*ors,  other  than  meat  packers,  incrca.sed 
their  capitaliTatlcn  by  434  percent,  with  the  n;o.st  rapid  e.^tcnsion 
of  control  occurrinEr  between  1925  and  1930, 


List  of  big  milk  b^tyers  in  1934 

Pnijri'i  "•  of 
milk  pur- 
cha,sed  (in 
millions) 

To --«:)!  of 

'■.•,:trl 
St  ates  com- 
mercial 
production 

Milk  and  milk-prolur ts  companies 

National  t^airy  Products  Corporation 

7,159 
6,168 

2,310 

1,S2< 

760 
737 
471 
381) 
357 
296 
137 

3.  694 

3,572 

708 

730 

aw 

3,>* 

30 

9  42 

The  Borien  Co              

6  80 

Beatrice  Creamerv  Co 

3  04 

Fairmont  (^reamery  Co 

2  49 

Carnation  Co., 

1  25 

Pet  Milk  Co 

1.00 

Oflden  ^Jtate.«!  Co,,  T,fd....- 

Atlantic  A  P^ific  Tea  Co 

.97 
.62 

American  l)airie',  Inc 

.50 

W.'viern  Dairies,  Ltd 

North  .American  Creameries 

.47 
39 

Cfamencj  of  America,  Inc . 

18 

NJeat  psirkers; 

Swift. 

Armour - 

Ciid;ihy - 

Wilson 

Kincan       

4.86 

4  70 

1.01 

.96 

.34 

John  Morre'.l 

.18 

Jacob  l>old - 

.06 

Hvprade  Food  PTo<lucts - 

.04 

0©i)  A.Uormel      .   

.05 

The  Nationil  Dairy  PrcKlucts  Corporation,  the  largest  handler  of 

milk   m  the  country,  exemplifies  the   process  by  which  monopoly 
control   has  been  seciiied  m  the  industry.     It  was  organized  and 


Inrorporatrd  en  December  8  1923.  when  It  tooS  over  the  Rlrck-Mc- 
Junkiii  D,.:rv  Co..  of  Pitt.'burt^h.  operating  In  western  Pennsvlvnnla 
and  northern  Ohio,  and  the  Hydrox  Corporation  of  Chlcapo  "  While 
National  Dairy's  total  sales  amounted  to  ,520,000.000  in  the  first  year, 
they  had  Jumped  to  $375,000,000  In  1930,  During  the  depression, 
however,  they  declined  somewhat,  droppin;?  to  »290.000,000  in  1635. 

It  achieved  it.s  rise  to  power  by  taking  over  independent  dairies, 
ice-cream  companies,  butter  manufacturers,  and  cheese  companies. 
With  Its  stiong  backing  from  Wall  Street  It  bought  up  331  dairy 
companies  m  Its  first  10  years  of  operation,  not  Including  cold- 
storage  houses,  advertising  agencies,  purchasing  divisions,  and  other 
companies  which   are  not   directly  engaccd   In  handling  milk. 

Among  the  most  important  companies  acquired  by  National  Dairy 
were  the  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corporation.  Sheffield" Farms  Co  ,  Inc. 
Brcyer  Ice  Cream  Co  .  General  Ice  Cream  Corporation,  and  the 
Ti  Hing-Belle-Vernon  Co  .  together  with  their  subsidiaries,  which, 
in  the  ca.se  of  Krtft-Phenix.  amounted  to  50  companies. 

The  present  strength  of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation 
Is  shouii  by  the  following  thumbnail  sun  narv 

Tlnrty-three  percent  of  all  cheese  iv.  the  United  Sta'es  !«  .'Id  by 
National  Dairy. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  all  ice  cream  is  sold  by  National 

Nine  and  one-half  percent  of  the  total  ron.mercial  raillt  jjreduc- 
tion  IS  taken  by  It. 

Forty-two  percent  of  all  the  available  miik  supply  li.  Delaware, 
Maryland.  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  and  mllk!^hed.s  supplying 
Balumore  and  Washington  goes  to  National 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  total  m.ilk  supply  In  Alabama. 

T^vcnty  percent  of  the  total  milk  .sijppiy  m  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  New  England  supply  as  well  us  that  of  the 
New  York  nulk.shed 

Ei-'hteen  ptrcent  of  the  Nort>i  Atlantir-  States 

Tlurtecn  percent  m  PeLii^yiViiiiia,  uiciuding  the  Philadelphia 
milksiieJ. 

In  adding  to  its  long  string  of  companies,  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation  has  repeatedly  flouted  the  antitrust  laws,  yet 
the  courts  have  never  halted  its  advance.  Section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  specifically  forbids  the  buying  up  of  capital  stock  In  a  compet- 
ing lirm.  and  yet  this  was  the  method  by  which  National  Dairy 
took  over  the  Western  Maryland  Dairy  Corporation,  the  Harding 
Cream  Co.,  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Decrfoot  F\irn.s  Co  and  the 
Ovson  Egg  Co.,  as  well  as  16  subsldlarle.s  of  the  Krait-Phenix  Cheese 
Co..  Including  the  Southern  Dairies 

In  taking  over  established  niilk  companies  National  Dairy  ;.i:e 
Borden  and  Beatrice,  has  made  a  practice  of  orpar-.i.inc  i l,e  ntw 
company  under  its  previous  name  m  order  to  prf\ent  :;ir::j.  r^  :ir,d 
city  consumers  from  realizing  the  extent  ol  :t.«  j 'ni-tra; ,  ;,  \^;,>n 
milk  companies  are  acquired,  the  prevlou.s  owner.s  f-.rc-  forced  to 
sipn  contracts  guaranteeing  that  they  will  stay  out  of  com.petltlon, 
and  the  oCScers  are  hired  at  salaries  not  uncommonly  ranging  up 
to  850.000  a  year,  Th.i'-.  explains  the  findings  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlssicn  In  its  study  of  .se\eral  thousand  processors  that 

"Among  th°  proce.=sc.rs  reporting  for  the  entire  period  1929-35, 
those  that  paid  the  hlchest  total  com.pen.sat ion  per  company  were 
niilk  proce?,'Ois  and  dairy-products  manufacturers." 

The  Federal  Trace  Comn-.is.slon  report.^  that  .mx  m;lk  and  milk 
produrts  companies  paid  89  ffflcers  at  an  :-.!;nual  rate  averaging 
f22  5G4  apiece  during  the   depres.slon  years,    1929  35. 

Borden  startf  d  its  rise  to  power  in  1899.  buying  out  th,p  'Sew 
York  Condeti'ed  Milk  Co.  It  operated  under  the  name  of  Borden  .s 
Condensed  Milk  Co.  j^-.nce  it  originally  limited  its  activities  to 
conden.'^ing  milk.  In  1919  it  took  thp  nam.e  of  the  Borden  Co. 
Bv  1927  lis  net  sales  amounted  to  $345,000,000;  it  operated  3  mlik- 
cistiibuting  compamts,  7  manufacturing  and  selling  ci,.'m,pai..es.  as 
well  as  25  other  subsidiaries. 

After  1927  the  B.irden  Co,  bfjraii  a  va,st  campaiizn  of  arqv..'ltion, 
by  which  it  annexed  207  separate  enterprises  to  its  domain  Amonjj 
the  n.o,--t  important  conquests  v.-ere  the  Ri>id  h?  Cream  Co.  tha 
J  M  Korton  Ice  Cream  Co  Merrell-Souie  Co  .  CJrldlev  Dan-y  Co  , 
Weiiand  Dairy  Co  and  affiliates.  Casein  Co.  rif  America  and  It.s 
Cham,  toge.htr  with  Ccniral  Di.stribut'irs  and  subsidiaries 

Beatrice,  the  third  iareest  dairv-  report<-d  total  palr.s  o?  $84  900  C^'O 
In  1930,  at  which  time  it  had  Just  completed  a  3-year  prcpram  of 
expansion  by  buying  up  70  dairy  companies. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  garble  the  fij^.dings  of  t!-.e 
F,  T,  C.  in  the  mllK  industry.  The  most  flac^rant  of  tliese  attempts 
was  a  chart  tha"  was  widrly  distribt;*ed  m  the  press:  it  i.>urportod 
to  come  frr;m  the  F,  T  C  and  to  show  that  the  milk  distributors 
and  processors  take  a  smaller  sliare  of  the  consumer*  collar  than 
in  the  case  of  ether  farm,  products.  Actually  this  f  hart  did  not 
come  from  the  P  T,  C,  ana  at  no  place  In  its  lengthy  report  cf 
eight  tomes  does  the  FTC  oraw  the  conclusion  that  tho  farmers 
enjoy  more  fa','ora'ole  treatment  from  the  Dairy  l.'-ust  tlian  :rcm 
other  moi.opciies. 

The  F,  T,  C,  .states  that  the  companies  studied  by  it  made  sub- 
Etantial  earnings  throughout  the  deprc.s.sicn  "  It  pcmts  cut  \ii:tz 
in  the  period  1929  34  the  10  principal  milk  and  milk-products 
companies  n;iade  n^t  profits  amounting  to  10.25  percent  on  the 
stockholders  investment.  Profits  of  10  primary  companies  han- 
dling milk  and  milk  products  annually  averaged  $.37,428,162  during 
the  lean  years  192y  34, 

TVe  Federal  Trade  Commis,Mon  further  points  out  that,  m  con- 
sidering the  margin  gom^;  to  the  dlsl.-;butors.  It  .should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  milk  is  different  from  other  luaior  farm  prtKiucis. 
It  does  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  long  line   of   m.iddiemen; 
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the  bulk  cjf  tbe  supply  re*ch««  the 
from  the  farmer*.     Moreover,  the 
the  totai  supply  is  tilRht  in  comparlBO^ 
fluid  miik  IS.  for  the  most  pmrt.  oold 
With  the  average  retail  price  axnountl 
In  1»34.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
took  a  margin  of  50  49  percent  with  6 
porta  lion  and  43.10  percent  to  the 
the  famuenj  i.s  not  ravorabie  la  ahown 
other  product  re<julrtng  Uttie  processi 
the   farmers    according   to  the   Dcp«rt£^ 
perrent  of  the  retail  price  laat  year 

The  proce.sslrv;  of  meat  U  considerably 
of  milk,  and  yet  one  Qnda  that  the  m|«- 
er^.    exclusive   of   tt.e   wholeaaJers  and 
ample,   to  13  pereent  of  the  conjiumer 
Bf.   (orr, pared    with    the    50  49   percent 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  based 
en   nuid-rnilk  sales  la   l>i34.     Aside  fro^ 
pnces   lid',  e    nam    been   b<.^«ted    to    14 
arra.',  !t  '•;)~',:!d  a!^o  be  poir/.cd  out   th 
urt5  la  ir.f-iuded.  Uie  m^irgm  to  the  dis^r 
to  be  much  greater. 

Ttie   F!Xlcral  T:ade  Commi.v^lon  fou 
dlstr.buUirs  that  for  every  HOC  of  grusf 
net  profit- one  of  the   highest   rates 
dTistry. 

■IX      BIG     UIXJC     CANmaS CONTHOL 

OCTTtTT    or    CAKNEO    MTT.K    WHILE    rOUI 

More   tbajx   half   of    the   canned   ml|k 
States  conie!*  from  four  companies    a 
the  total  supply  ronwa  from  six  comp«nl 

Jtenldft^  of  milk  dinners 


diettlbutors  or  processors  dlre«t 

of  procesamk;  relative  lo 

with  other  products,  and 

directly   to  the   consumerB. 

iig  to   12.02  cents  per  quart 

ttjoires  that  the  di.'^tnbutors 

41   percent  g^:nt;  for  trant- 

rs.     Thai   the  percent,   to 

y  rompa.-in^  rmik  w  it.i  aii- 

Buch  as  ei>'s.  ^-r  whiOii 

ent   cf   Agricuituie.   got    $0 


more  expen-^ive  than  thfit 
:rln  retaaied  by  the  pack- 
retailers     amour;to,    for    eic- 
»  dollur  in  the  case  of   b«?f 
:ake:-i    by   milic   distributor-. 
Its  analysis  of  margins  only 
the  fact  that   rciaii   milk 
cenUj   and  higher    !n    rniriV 
it   if  *.hc  sa'e  of  miik  f.rod- 
ibuior-procciijors  is  loux  1 

d   In   Its   study   of    11    large 

sales,  $3.22  amounted   to  a 

3f  profit   found  in   any    in- 

TwcH-THians    or    nations    total 

niUklb    l^ARICXT    OVtE    HALS" 

marketed    in    the    United 
d  mere  than  two-thirds  of 
es. 

on  19.^4  snles 


Oamatloa  Co 

r»t  VMk  fo 

The  \    A  r.. 

Bordeo  f  "o        

NaUDiml  DaiTT 

Anaour 


ToUO-- 


The  Great  AUmntlc  ft  Pacific  Tea  Co 
•old  15  percent  of  &U  canned  milk 
Thus  the   figure  for  the  A.  tc   P.   in 
Includes  only  that  porUon  of  the 
pUnta  owned   by  the   A.   M   P.    and 
retail  sales,  alnce  tt  takes  milk  from 

The  total  volume  of  canned  milk 
1.774.000.000  pounds.  Of  this  amotint 
In  the  table  nuu-keted  1446.000.000  pofunda 
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One-third  of  all  the   butter  sold  1 
keted  by  six  companies,  three  of  these 
other  three  being  dairies.    The  meat 
milk  Industry  by  way  of   butter  In  o 
Id   oleomargmrlne.     Their   ahare   ot 
grown  until  now  It  more  than  balaao^ 
dairy  eompaniee. 

The   most    important    meat    packe^ 
Armour,  and  Cudahy.     Tbey  market 
In  the  Umted  BUtes. 

The  ttiree  most  important  dairies 
NaUooal  Etairy.  Bordeu.  and  Beatrice, 
butter  sold  In  the  United  States. 

For  their  output  of  butter,  the  thre^ 
3.810,000.000  pounds  of  fluid  milk  as 
pounds  purchased  aiuitiaUy  by  the 
processing. 

The  P.  T.  C.  does  not  five  a  break 
•hewing  the  yotume  of  Imtter  sold 
Important  butter  processors  are  Swift 
Borden.     Tlve   concern    Usted    third 
Cudahy.  which  processes  only  about 
Swift  and  has  an  output  only  a  shad  > 

Complaints  against  price  fixing 
butter  markets.     The  flrst  official 
until  1914  when  the  Chicago  Butter 
the  Attorney  General  with  "arbitrarily 
price  paid  for  butter  and  eggs."    The 
tlon.  and  the  Clilcago  board  was 
mt  baited. 

The   Elgin   Butter  Board   soon   too^ 
board.     The  Bgln  board  met  every 
15  minutes.    Orer  it  presided  C.  H. 
the  milk  board  •■  wcU  as  of  the  Milk 
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through  its  chain  of  stores. 

retailed   In   the  United   States. 

the  table,   of    1192   percant. 

milk  manufactured   by 

loes   not   represent   Its   total 

plants. 

•old    In    1934    amounted    to 

the  six  manufacturers  listed 

from  their  own  plaats. 

PACKERS     SHAEZ     CONTROL 
or    TOTAL    UNITID    STAIEB 


earned 


oiher 


the  United  States  Is  mar- 
being  meat  p€Mrkers  and  the 
backers  originally  entered  the 
fder  to  protect  their   mtejest 
butter   trade   has    stead;!'/ 
that  of  the  three  principal 


selling    butter    Jire    SNrtft, 
percent  of  all  butter  aold 


In   the   butter   business  bt- 
They  sell  16.3  percent  of  all 

meat  packers  buy  ar.nuallv 

compared  with  2,154.000.000 

three  dairies  for  their  bulter 

down  for  specific  companies 

bjf  each  but  by  far  the  most 

National  Dairy.  Armour,  md 

imong    the    meat    packersi   is 

qne-fourth  as  much  butter  as 

larger  than  that  of  Wlldcm. 

haie  long  been  ccramon  In  the 

art  Ion.  however,  was  not  taken 

aiid  ^rg  Board  was  charged  by 

fixing  and  controlling  tho 

courts  upheld  this  conten- 

dlscciatinued.  but  price  fixing  iraa 


the   place    of   the   Chicago 

Saturday  at  11:45  a.   m.  for 

1  "otter,  who  was  president  of 

Producers'  Ajanrtatilnn     Ohlj 


fotir  traders  usually  showed  uu  at  thest  meetings,  and  the  aver- 
age numb^jr  of  trades  ainour.-tu  'o  Ic^s  than  two.  iiivclvm?  on  tha 
ri'-pr-.^e  only  51  tubs  of  but-..>r  a  vv.-'k.  Of  these.  27  percent  v.-cro 
never  deli'ered.  and  in  seme  we<  ks  no  sales  were  made  at  all, 
rr.lv  b'.ds  .-'..".d  ofT'-T'-.  Nf  verthclc-'--.  Th-  prices  were  dispatched  by 
wire  all  o'.rr  the  country,  and  the  pnces  were  followed  even  in 
larse  cc::tors  sucii  as  New  York  and  Ch.cago. 

So  crude  w..=.  the  operation  of  the  Elgin  board  that  It,  too.  was 
'rrcffl  to  d;.'band  at  the  end  of  \^n  Now  there  i^  the  Caicaeo 
M..r  :':'.'i'.c  Exchange.  Farm  organiK.tlo:i>  have  repeatedly  cliargrd 
;t  With  coiitr'iiiing  prices  especially  by  depressing  scot  butter 
prircs  and  thu>  creating  artificially  low  prices  on  buiterfat.  Tlie 
FTC  refvort.-?  that  It  has  no  information  on  the  present  Chicago 
exchange,  never  having  made  an  inves-tlRatlon  into  its  ac'.ivities. 
It  admits,  however,  that  numerous  complaints  agaiiiEt  this  ex- 
ch-inee  hj.ve  been  sent  to  the  F.  T.  C. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  found  that  the  seven  leading 
Gutter  brokers  C'^m mission  houses,  assemblers,  nnd  wholesalers  in 
the  indu-'Tv  made  an  average  net  profit  of  16  percent  on  their 
mve.-tn.cnt  in  19.i4  and  11  percent  in  1935.  These  ccrnpanles  In- 
clUile  tiie  Jcrr-c  CQnunii>sion  Co..  Inc.;  C.  H.  Wtaver  (i;  Co.;  the 
Pe^  r  Fcx  Soi'.s  Co.:  Hui-ter.  Walton  &  Co;  Zenith-Godlcy  Co, 
Tnc  ;  Carl  Ah'cr*:.  Inc  :  and  Lewi?.  Mears  Co.  These  houses  had  a 
total  vulume  of  bus.ness  In  butter  amcunting  to  $37,000,000  In 
1935. 

Mr.  CITLKIN.  Fo!-  the  Ixnefit  of  my  coUeaeues  from  the 
cotton.  v,heat.  and  corn  States  I  .supsest  that  they  get  a  copy 
of  this  publication.  Facts  for  Faimers,  for  November,  and 
examine  the  finding.s  a.^  to  th*^ir  own  localities.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  make  ar- 
rangements to  print  thi.-^  repoit.  I  am  asking  asrain  that 
the  Federal  officials  charged  with  law  rnforcement  get  bu.^y 
on  the  proposii'.en  so  t!:at  lite  in  America  may  be  possible  to 
farmers  of  every  character  and  that  the  lives  of  little  chil- 
dren may  not  be  jeopardized  to  fill  the  capacious  maw  of  the 
racketeering  Milk  Trust. 

THE  VOirz  OT  Tlir  WTST 

I  was  greatly  intorested  in  seme  editorial  comment  in 
the  well-edited  National  Umon  Farmer,  published  by  the 
Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America  at 
Manssa.  111.  The  pubbcaticn,  after  discussing  this  report 
which  they  obtained  from  Facts  for  Farmers,  says: 

Now  we  ask  thoee  in  power  who  pretend  to  be  so  solicltou.?  in 
behalf  of   helping   the  fanner   why   they   do  not   tackle   the   job   of 

reeuL'.tirig  these  few  m  -nr^po list ic  in.irket  place';  that  actually  rob 
both  producer  and  consumer  Instc^ad  of  trying  to  regulate  and 
regiment  six  or  sevei:  nilUion  fanners  in  controlling  their  produc- 
tion- a  thing  that  every  pr-ictical  farmer  kr.cws  only  God  Almighty 
can  control.  The  regul.Tting  cf  the^e  few  market  p!ace-s  to  the  end 
that  producers  should  receive  at  lea;?t  an  averagf  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  that  ccn.-umers  be  not  overch:.rgLd,  si^culd  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  problem  as  compared  to  tl.r-  rrg-'.Jation  of  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  yes  and  the  sun  i:.  t^.e  heaver:^,  b'^rau^e 
w"  ar°  ab  olutely  dependent  upwn  the  heat  cf  the  .sun  and  the 
rains  from  heaven  in  growing  cf  our  crops.  And  beside^:,  the  regu- 
lating of  these  tru.-:.^  .md  monopolies  would  be  constitutional, 
too.  beca'use  they  are  all  enga^-'Td   In  intcr;tate  commerce. 

I  aaree  complctrly  wi'h  the  editor  of  this  paper.  Mo- 
nopoly, in  some  of  its  pha.sf.'^,  in  violation  of  the  criminal 
statutes  cf  the  Ur.;tKi  S'atcs.  is  destroying  the  Aniorican 
farmer  root-  and  brar.-h.  The  facts  and  evidence  are  ai  liand 
to  pui  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion  to  bring  abuut  the 
redemption  of  the  farmers  and  consumers  al.ke. 

I  wrote  President  Roosevelt  a  letter  yesterday  in  regard 
to  this  matter  and  am  putting  it  in  the  Record  herewitli: 

NOVEMFER    22.    1937. 
Hon.  Ftlwiclin  D    Roosevelt 

The    H''i::"    H^v"'     W':T''' i><7'on.    D     C 

Mt  DnvR  Mr  PHKsirFxr;  I  note  that  you  have  written  Chairman 
Ayv'rs  cf  the  Federal  Trude  Commission  a  letter  requesting  an  in- 
vestiga- :on  into  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Tlie  i:\ct  ha.'^  n:'  prL.tuibly  come  to  your  noticf^  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Ccmmi-s:cn  ha.i  reientlv  made  an  8-volu.Tie  report  en- 
titled ■'Agrlcuitura!  Income  Ir.oui-v"  which  i'-.  a  complete  index 
to   the   causes   f.:r   the   pr<=.«ent  hi™h   cost   of   living. 

It  appears  In  this  retxrt  tliat  evf-r^-  ph,x-;e  ;f  farm  production. 
incliidn.g  da!n.-ing,  cor::.  *heal.  cuiujn.  aud  beef  products,  are  in 
the  hands  cf  vtiriou*;  monopoU;;tio  ercuf>?i.  aiid  wiuls  these  outfits 
arr  crettmg  extmnely  hish  pri-'^  •\nd  pavine  h!?h  dividends  and 
sal.vrie?,  the  farmer  is  threatened  with.  ry.-:nc*i'^n  and  the  con- 
sumin.g   millions  are  u:;abU'   to   make  b>-t'i   '  ::ds   meet. 

The  growth  of  these  mcncpclies  is  graphically  pictured  in  this 
report  and  the  Commi^.on  calls  aitenticn  to  ."pocific  violations 
of  the  Antitru.^t  Ac'  Mv  d'sfr!<'t  Ls  a  fl^-irvint'  district  and  I 
have  made  a  partwrular  i.tudy  of  Lha.t  phaae  ui'  it.  It  Is  my  con- 
clusion that  both  the  farmer  and  the  oorL-umer  are  being  victim- 
ixeC  aad  exploited  by  the  so-c&Iic-d  Milk  Trust,  including  National 
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Dairies  and  Bordens.  and  that  they  are  doing  this  In  violation  of 
the    antitrust    statutes    of    the    United    States 

It  is  my  Judirnient  that  the  l.^sue  Ls  a  sharfD  one  a.s  to  whether  or 
not  these  ouifit.s  are  bUger  than  the  Government.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  you  rail  thiS  report  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  recjuest  that  the.^e  matters  be  put  m  suit  at  once 
Eo  *hat  these  criminal   monopolists  may  be  brought  to  book. 

With   best    regards,    I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Fr^ncls  D.  CrxKiN. 

If  the  President  will  take  the  helm  in  this  matter  and  un- 
leash the  forces  of  law  enforcement  on  those  criminal  rack- 
eteers and  put  some  of  them  behind  bars,  he  will  have  ren- 
dered a  lasting  service  to  popular  government.  It  will 
demonstrate  that  the  forces  cf  monopoly,  with  its  labyrinth 
of  lobbyists  and  corruption,  do  not  control  his  administra- 
tion. It  will  hkewLse.  at  the  same  time,  save  from  destruc- 
tion millions  of  farmers  who,  according  to  the  findings  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  are  in  extreme  jeopardy. 

No  sham  battle  against  these  forces  will  ser\e  the  purpose. 
It  must  be  a  grim  fight  to  the  finish,  with  the  casting  out  of 
disloyal  Government  servants  who,  while  drawing  pay  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,  are  giving  succor  and  aid  to  these 
enemies  of  the  Republic. 

Millions  of  farmers  whose  economic  life  is  in  peril,  and 
more  than  100.000.000  consumers,  will  watch  with  increasing 
interest  and  concern  the  action  of  the  President  in  this 
connection.     IApplau.se.] 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  CULKIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  What  the  gentleman  has  said 
about  the  Food  Trust  and  the  Dairy  Trust,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  be  said  of  every  field  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce in  the  United  States 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  may  have  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  may  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

Tlv  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  rule,  such  a 
request  is  not  in  order,  and  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  I  Mr,  Sh.\nley1.  under  the  previous 
order  of  the  Houre.  to  address  the  House  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SHANT^Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  wishes  to  yield  to  the  gentleman,  I 
will  yield  him  a  moment. 

Mr.  CUIJCIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  and  yield 
to  the  gentlem.an  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  about  the  Food  Tfust  and  the  Dairy 
Trust  could  be  said  of  the  basiness  activities  in  every  field 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  is  not  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  his  party  in  condemning  them,  because  that  party 
has  festered  every  type  of  monopoly  in  this  country  for  the 
last  60  years  and  now  seems  to  be  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  it  will  turn  the  Government  of  this  country  over 
to  them  again. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  The  gentleman  is  getting  the  matter  into 
the  realm  of  politics,  and  that  is  draggling  a  red  herring 
across  the  trail.  This  matter  is  too  serious  for  that  sort  of 
smoke  screen.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  his  own 
party  is  already  in  the  same  boat  that  he  alleges  we  were  in. 
Your  party  had  better  watch  its  step.  The  treatment  of  this 
report  indicates  that  you  have  taken  the  economic  royalists 
to  your  own  bosom. 

Mr.  COLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  so 
that  I  may  ask  a  brief,  friendly  question? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    I  yield.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  I  do  not  want  any  more  of  these  self- 
serving  declarations  like  the  one  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  COLDEN.  May  I  ask  if  there  Is  not  a  further  ap- 
proach to  this  question  which  would  be  through  the  organ- 


ization of  cooperatives  by  the  milk  producers,  to  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer  m  the  city.  thert>by  reducing  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  corusumer  and  mcrca.-.ng  the  price  oi  uvAk  to 
the  producer'.' 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Tliat  is  a  suggested  and  also  a  practical 
solution,  but  for  the  present  I  advocate  a  dinrt  fron'al 
attack  through  the  medium  of  the  laws  of  tlie  land  that 
the  Republican  Party  ust-d  to  enforce.  The  question  i.s.  Is 
criminal  monopoly  more  powerful  in  the  field  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts than  the  administration  and  Congress?     ;. Applause. J 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  fur  liis  courtesy. 

Mr.  SHAN1.EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  la^t  tune  1  look  the 
floor  of  this  House,  the  distinguished  student  of  UKinopoiy 
from  New  York,  Mr,  Cit-kin.  paid  a  merited  and  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  Attorney  General.  He  paid  a  like 
tribute  today,  and  indicated  that  whatever  lap.^.e.v  tlure 
might  be  in  the  attempts  to  curb  monopoly  tho.'-e  breaks 
are  probably  attributable  to  the  absence  of  necessary  appro- 
priations in  the  Department  of  Jus'Jce.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Connecticut,  the  proud  home  of  tlic  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  C»<^neral.  Homer  S.  Cummmps,  I  trust 
that  is  the  case,  and  that  this  Congress  may  give  the  Attor- 
ney General  appropriations  and  uphold  his  arm  m  this 
great  fight. 

Mih,t  we  admit  that  our  virtual  battle  apainst  monopoly 
of  the  past  50  years  is  without  results?  What  of  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act?  the  Clayton  Act?  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act?  the  N.  R.  A?  and  even  the  P^obin.son- 
Patman  Acf  Like  Pilate  who  asked,  "Wliat  is  truth?"  and 
hurried  on  without  an  answer,  I,  too,  must  leave  this  subjeot 
for  want  of  time  and  embark  upon  the  discour,se  which 
prompted  my  request  for  time  under  these  special  circum- 
stances in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  May  I,  therefore, 
tresspass  upon  your  good  nature  at  this  late  hour  and  sp*  ak 
upon  the  general  subject  of  embargoes  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Chief  Executive  in  the  lealm  of  foreign  affairs? 

Our  authority  over  cmbargcx-s  is  derived  from  our  power 
over  interstate  commerce  >Witne-^.s  art.  1.  par.  8.  sec.  3'  — 

The  Congress  shall  tiave  the  power  to  reg\ilate  commrTce  \v  th 
foreign  nations  and  amor.g  the  several  States  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  ^ 

As  long  as  we  adhere  to  those  powers  we  are  invincible  but 
once  we  allow  the  Chief  Executive  to  apply  those  powers, 
sub.ject  to  his  findings,  investigation,  or  inquiry,  we  lose  our 
constitutional  prerogatives  and  surrender  lo  him  vast  privi- 
leges and  rights. 

For  this  loss  of  power  the  Greelis  had  a  story  of  many 
words  which  may  be  briefly  summarized  in  this  fashion.  One 
of  their  great  legendary  giants  was  named  Antaeus,  whose 
father  and  mother  were  gods.  Antaeus  was  a  wrestler  of 
renown,  and  so  long  as  he  remained  in  contact  with  his 
mother  earth  he  was  invincible.  Even  Hercules,  he  of  the 
prcdigous  labors,  was  unable  to  throw  him  until  he  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  lifting  him  from  the  earth.  That  he  did  and 
when  he  had  him  in  the  air  strangled  him  to  death.  Now 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  when  we  allowed  cur  pKjwers  to 
be  predicated  upon  the  finding  of  the  President  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  strangled,  though  in  one  sense  we  did.  But 
we  did  allow  another's  judgm.ent  to  insert  itself  between  our 
intent  and  the  action  that  we  might  have  wanted  had  we 
foreseen  the  picture  of  the  Sino-Japancse  war. 

However,  we  must,  as  Congressmen,  operate  under  that 
commerce  clause.  It  is  a  powerful  commerce-killmt;  weapon, 
and  so  powerful  is  it  and  its  potency  was  so  well  understood 
by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  that  they  never  sought  to  vi^e 
that  power  until  they  had  first  obtained  authority  from 
Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when  the  Tenth  Concre.ss 
came  togetiier  in  October  1807  there  confronted  it  the  effects 
of  the  death  struggle  between  England  and  imperial  Napoleon 
with  both  belligerents  holding  American  maritime  rights  In 
contempt.  Jefferson,  won  over  to  Madi.son's  peaceful  cr>er- 
cion  and  always  caring  more  for  peace  than  commerce,  re- 
quested Congress  for  embargo  powers  on  all  American  .ship- 
ping for  foreign  ports.  '\^'Tiat  he  got  and  how  he  erred  under 
the  pressure  of  that  titanic  struggle  is  all  understood  history 
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but   the   precedent   of   polng   to 
LAttr  still,  when  Madison  found 
Insulted  beyond  national  endurance 
also  a.<kecl  for  an  embargo  on  Bntisli 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  pattern 
The  Chief  Executive  derives  his 
making  clauses  of  the  Const itu tier 
dltional  background  of  foreign 
Supreme  Court  case  of  the  United 
Curtiss-Wnght  the  embargo-power 
was  brought  to  the  front.     Under 


Congress 


titi 


If  the  President  finds  th^t  the  prohi 
may   contribute   lo   the   r««tJiblisliine 
countries  and  If  after  consultation  wi 
Am«ntan  republics  and  with  tLeir 
matlon  to  that  effect  It  ahalJ  be  ianla»-lVil 


was   est  a  b ".  Lshe  d . 

Himself  and  the  countj-y 

our  fourth   President 

shipping  lor  90  days. 

the  President's  pc.wer. 

lowers  from   the   treaty- 

and  the  historical  tra- 

affairs.    In    the    recent 

tales  of  America  against 

statute  of  May  28,  1934, 

statute — 

ion  of  sale  of  arms,   etc  . 

X    of    peace    between    'hese 

the  governments  of  other 

cooperation   he   makes  prccia- 

to  sell,  etc. 


tlat 


111 


an 


Here  is  what  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  power  to  indict  the  Curtiss 
machine  guns  to  Bolivia,  a  country 
May  I  request  that  in  reading  the 
this  case,  which  seemingly  and 
grants  almost  unbelievable,  irres 
dent,  that  you  remember  that  ou' 
Is  generlcally  parallel  and  subst 
the  wording  of  the  above  extract 
bargo  Act  of  1934.    Our  latter-day 

Wbenever  the  President  shall  find 
war  iMtween.  or  among,  two  or  more 
ahall   proclaim   ^uch   fact   and   it  sliai: 
export  arms,  ammunition,  and  Impl 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  we  inf eren 
"find  that  there  exists  a  state  of 
our  neutrality  status.     Here  is 
Curtiss-Wright  case  in  pertinent 


said  in  reviewing  his  use 

Wright  Co.  in  selling  15 

hen  at  war  in  the  Chaco. 

important  extracts  from 

certainly  on  first   thought 

por^sible  powers  in  the  Presi- 

Neutrality  Act  of   1937 

tially  on  all   fours  with 

rom  the  Neutraiiiy  Ena- 

act  reads:  l 


I  hat  there  exlata   a   state  of 
oreign  states,  the  Prt-s.dcnt 
thereafter   be   unlawful   to 
of  war. 


em  ;nt5 


tall] 


y  ask  the  President  to 
iwar"  before  he  proclaiins 
Court's  decision  in  the 
etc  tracts. 


th; 


Pnsider 


tie 


necesarll 


When  the  President  la  to  be  author 
reapect  of  a  matter  intended  to  affect 
tory.   the   legislator   pmperly    bears    in 
alderatlon    that    the    form    of    the 
whether    be    shall    act    at    all — may 
things,  upon  the  nature  of  the  confldfe 
has  or  may  thereafter  receive,  or  upor 
may  have  upon  our  foreign  relations 

In  this  vast  external   realm,   with 
c«te.  and  maniiold  problems,  the 
to  ^}eaX  or  Ilaten  as  a  representatlv 
treaties  with  the  advice  and  consent 
negotiates. 

Into  the  field  of  negotiation  the 
CongTe:>s  itself  Is  powerless  to  invade 
great  ari^oment  of  March  7.  1800.  In 
"the  President  Is  the  sole  organ  of  th( 
tloDs.  and  Its  sole  representative  with 

The  Pre&ldent  Is  the  ooostltutional 
States  with  regard  to  foreign  nations 
with  foreign  nations  and  mtut 
determine  when.  how.  and  upon  what 
urged  with  the  greatest  prospect  of 
responsible. 

It  ts  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that 
wtth  an  authority  Tested  In  the 
latlTC  power,  but  wtth  such  an  authority 
plenary,  and  excliistve  power  of  the 
the  Federal  C3oTemment  in  the  field 
power  which  does  not  require  as  a 
Oongreos,  but  which,  ot  course,  like 
must  be  ezerdaed  in  subordination  to 
the  OoojiUtutlon. 

It  ts  quite  appsjent  that  U.  In  the 
tional  relations,  embarrassntent — perhaps 
Is  to  be  avoided  and  success  for  our 
lectslatinp  which  la  to  be  made 
tjMiulry  within  the  international  flel^ 
President  a  degree  of  discretion  and 
strlctlon  which  would  not  be  admlaslb  e 
larol'ved. 

liorsoTer.  he.  not  Congress,  has  the 
ing  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
Is  this  true  In  time  of  war      He  haj 
iBformstlon.     Be  has  his  agents  In 
sular.  and  other  ottctals. 


Presli  lent 


busts 
every 


effect  Ive 


m  addition  to  this  recent  case  Chief 
In  the  famous  Marberry  against  Miidison 


By  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Tested  wtth  certain  important  pclltiril 
wtilctk  b«  la  to  UH  his  own  dlacreutm 
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zed  by  legislation  to  act  In 

a  situation  in  fcreigr.  terrl- 

mlnrt    the    Important    ccn- 

Prialdent's    action — or,    indeed. 

well    depend,    among    cher 

niial  Inform.aticn  which  he 

the  effect  which  his  action 


important,   complicated,  deill- 

nt  alono   has  the   power 

of   ttie  Nation.     He   maies 

Df  the  Senate;   but  he  alone 


1  Senate  cannot   intrude:    and 

it.     As  Marsiiall  said   m  bis 

House  of  RepreseutatUies, 

Nation  in  its  external  rela- 

forelgn  nations  " 

representative  of  the  United 

He  manages  our  conceans 

iy  be  most  competent  to 

subjects  negotiation  may  be 

For  his  conduct  he  is 


ire  are  here  dealing  not  alone 

by  an  exertion  of  legls- 

plus  the  very  delicaite. 

President  as  the  sole  organ  of 

at  International  relations-^a 

for  its  exercise  an  act  cf 

other  gOTemmental  powier, 

the  applicable  provisions  of 


nalntenance  of  our  Intenia- 

serlous  embarrassmenl- - 

ums  achieved,  consrresslonal 

through  negotlauon  and 

must  often  accord  to  tibe 

freedom  from  statutory  te- 

re  domestic  affairs  alons 


better  opportunity  of  know- 
countries,  and  especia^y 
his  confidential  sotirces   of 
form  of  diplomatic,  cdn- 


for  >ign 


ttie 


Justice  Marshall  st&Hes 
case: 


States  the  President   is  tn- 

powers,  tn  the  exercise  of 

and  is  accountahls  only 


country  In  M?  p<^l:tical  character  an!  to  hia  own  con- 
Th-  -ubicrvi  are  pclliicjU.  They  n-spect  the  Nation,  not 
the  mdiviauai  ris.its,  and  being  entriisted  to  the  Executive,  the 
decision  of  the  Executive  is  conclusive  The  applicaticu  of  this 
r.marK  w.II  be  pi^rceived  by  resorting  to  the  act  of  ConKr^ss  for 
establi«hine  t;.e  D  pirtmerit  of  Porcitrn  .^tTalrs.  This  officer,  as 
hi<  c.iities  were  prt-.^cnbed  by  that  act.  Is  to  conform  precisely  to 
the  will  of  the  President.  The  acts  of  such  :in  offlcf:-  can  never 
be  examined  bv  the  courts.  Questions  in  their  nature  poUMcal 
0'  'vhich  are  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  submitted  to  the  Execu- 
tive, can  ncNtT  be  made  in  this  cotirt. 

It  is  thus  apparent  tliat  the  Supreme  Coiut  invests  in  the 
President  pknipx)tcniiary  powers  m  the  realms  of  foreign 
affairs  and  in  so  many  words  indicates  that  the  Congress 
itself  suspends  its  authority  when  it  asks  the  Chief  Executive 
to  embargo  arms,  duid  so  forth,  upon  his  ftndmg.  That  place- 
ment cf  the  need  vi  a  hiiding  in  the  President  practically 
places  the  Cliief  Executive  wiihm  the  all-embracing  pre- 
rogatives of  his  powers  in  fori-jign  affairs.  May  we  not  say 
that  thou.yh  the  Congress  wculd  ha\e  the  Pi-esident  act  upon 
the  appeiirar.ee  of  certain  facts  the  President  need  not  act  if 
that  would  jeopardize  his  policy  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs? 

May  w  •  n-it.  therefore,  also  say  tha^  when  we  asked  the 
Pr'\=:denf  to  find  that  '"thore  exists  a  state  of  war."  we  per- 
mitted him  to  act  withui  lii.s  own  powers  and  to  shield  his 
decision  beyond  the  reach  rf  otir  impeachment  or  practical 
con>titu'icnal  criticism'  Ctrtainiy  those  liighly  significant 
words,  that  in  acting  his  decision  "may  well  depend  among 
ether  things."  ar*^  determinative  of  the  instant  case.  Does 
anyone  now  think  th.it  we  can  impeacli  him?  Let  us  be 
realistic  and  frankly  admit  that  in  the  denouement  of  tliis 
act  and  the  comp'ie.\ity  of  the  present  situation  in  China,  we 
are  disappointed  in  one  sense,  yet  enlightened  in  another. 

You  n.ir  I.  nor  even  the  most  competent  authority  m  the 
S'ate  Department,  could  have  foreseen  the  developments  of 
tlif;*  pies"  lit  .'Status.  Of  course,  we  have  seen  hostilities  break 
out  without  any  declaration  of  war.  The  cocent  resume  of 
the  Naval  War  College  reports  from  1933  at  page  92  has  this 
to  say: 

Decl.>.ratlon  r'  -^-ar  From  f>ar!y  p'.hllcal  times  -here  w;i.s  usu.Uly 
.T  coii.-;idcr;iu!t-  u<  iTM "  :  formality  in  instituting  war  niea.-^'ares. 
Furtu.U  ai.iijuiu  c^iea-T  and  replies  were  common.  The  Clreeks 
ar.-i  Ri^rna:u  mad^  declarations  and  at  times  prescribed  a  period 
between  dechu^tion  and  active  hostilities  durlns  which  satisfac- 
tion might  be  made.  The  sending  of  heralds,  the  l.^^suma;  of  ulti- 
niaui.  perK<ds  of  ?race,  challenges,  and  so  forth,  in  varying  forms, 
ccnunued  to  1>?  u^^d  till  the  late  seventeenth  century. 

With  extension  of  overseas  territories  and  the  development 
of  mantime  activity,  practice  brcanie  less  strict  and  embar- 
goes, letters  of  marque,  and  repnsals  indicated  changed  at- 
titudes. D^jnng  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  the 
greater  number  oi  wars  were  ca.'^r.ed  on  and  concluded  with- 
out declaranon.  Many  compl.cat!  ms  and  uncertainties  arose 
in  consequence  of  this  change  and  the  statement  of  the  court 
in  the  case  of  the  Buena  Ventura  set  forth  the  situation  as  of 
1899. 

The  practice  of  a  formal  proclamation  be  Tore  recognizing 
an  existing  war  and  capturing  enemy's  property  has  fallen 
into  disuse  in  modern  times,  and  actual  hostibties  may  deter- 
mine the  date  of  the  commencement  of  war,  though  no  proc- 
lamation may  have  been  is.sufd.  no  declaration  made,  and 

1   no  action  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  had 

I    (87  Fed.  927;  175  U.  S,  384 » . 

I  The  uncertainty  of  the  time  at  which  war  commenced  gave 
nse  to  nany  difficulties  as  the  relations  of  belligerents  and 
of  neutrals  changed.  Intricate  legal  problems  arose  as  to 
rights  of  capture,  transfer  of  titles,  and  other  relations 
ccmmon  in  modem  relations  among  states  and  among  their 
citizens. 

Before  1907  some  w^^ters  had  mamtamed  that  there  was 
some  sort  of  political  morality  which  should  be  observed 
by  states  obliging  them  to  make  it  publicly  known  before 

j  engaging  in  war.     There  was,  however,  before  1907  no  legal 

I  obligation  to  make  a  declaration  before  engciging  in  hostili- 
ties, and  the  legality  of  war  without  declaration  was  admitted 
in  practice  and  by  the  court.'s.  Evidmeo  oi  the  confusion 
which  such  a  position  may  entail  may  be  seen  in  the  early 
stages  of   the  Russo-Japanese   War,   1S04,   as   well   as  the 
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Spanish-American  War,  1898.  With  these  facts  m  mmd,  the 
delegates  at  Th^  Hague  in  1907  hoped  to  and  did  take  a 
step  toward  ptace  by  defining  the  conditions  essential  to  the 
legal  openmg  of  hostilities. 

The  experience  of  states  of  the  world  since  1907  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  legal  value  of  a  convention  which 
would  fix  the  time  of  and  prerequisites  for  the  opening  of 
ho -tiiities.  Tlie  demarcation  of  the  line  between  peace  and 
war.  uncertainty  as  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  usmg  force. 
as  well  as  of  third  parties,  prevails.  Other  conventions  cf 
Tlie  Haeue  in  1907  give  ample  e\ndence  of  tlie  distinction 
between  the  idea  of  the  resort  to  the  use  of  force  and  the 
resort  to  war. 

The  parties  signing  and  ratifying  the  Hague  Convention 
acted  with  clear  understandmg  upon  this  matter,  and  much 
of  the  recent  confusion  is  due  to  writmg  and  discussion  that 
fails  to  make  the  legally  established  distinction  which  has 
prevailed  since  1907.  Some  of  these  writers  have  based  their 
conclusion  upon  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  prac- 
tice and  decisions  from  some  of  the  unfortunate  consequences 
of  which  the  efforts  of  1907  aimed  to  escape.  Others  have 
argued  in  a  fashion  implying  that  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  superseded  all  existing  treaties  and  estab- 
lished a  new  vocabulary  for  international  law  and  new  prin- 
ciple.- for  interpretation  of  treaties.  Such  methods  discredit 
their  conclusions  and  weaken  confidence  in  the  Covenant  of 
the  League.  Tire  Hague  Convention  of  1907.  not  drawn  up 
at  a  time  of  exceptional  international  stress,  aimed  to  take 
steps  toward  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  world  on  the 
basis  of  respect  for  law,  and  no  state  or  states  were  under 
corn  pulsion  to  afTix  their  signatures  or  to  accept  the  con- 
ventions, Tlie  method  of  procedure  in  relation  to  the  open- 
ing of  hostilities  may  in  brief  summary  show  this. 

Let  us  look  into  cur  own  historv-  and  reread  tlie  French 
spoliation  cases.  In  the  current  is.sue  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  International  Law.  at  page  645,  October  1937,  we 
have  a  most  illuminating  article  not  only  on  the  instant 
problem  but.  more  important,  the  resultant  i.ssiies  that  must 
be  settled  in  the  case  of  an  adoption  cf  belligerent  rights 
and  neutrality.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanitiious  consent  to 
insert  this  extract  from  the  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  extract   is  as  follows: 

In  the  often-mentl-ined  French  spoliation  ca=cs,  which  arose  out 
of  BelzurCi  uf  American  ve.ssels  by  French  ships  and  reciprocal 
action  by  .American  ships  against  French  vcs.se!s  In  that  period  of 
nia-:ti.n-.e  hostility  between  France  and  the  L'nlted  States  from 
1796  ;o  1799.  the  American  courts  were  confronted  with  an  anoma- 
lcu.=  iituation  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Claims  86  years  later 
deciderl  was  not  •public  war.''  tThls  sort  of  qua.>i-hastliity,  which 
the  Frrhsh  jurist  S.r  V^'illlam  Scott,  alluded  to  in  1798  as  a 
"state  of  hostility'  (If  so  it  may  be  called)  became  more  complex 
with  the  passage  of  a  congressional  act  that  laid  down  prize 
rf-g\.lations  and  airhorized  American  vessels  to  resist  search,  al- 
though no  declaratLm  of  war  had  been  issued  by  either  France  or 
tlie  United  States  The  Supreme  Court  faced  the  problem  of 
deciding  the  legal  status  of  the  conditions  in  Bas  aealnst  Tlngh. 
In  the  most  elaborate  of  the  seriatim  opinions  delivered  by  the 
members  of  the  Court,  Justice  Wasliington  said: 

"Ir  may  •  •  •  be  safely  laid  down  that  every  ccntenMon  by 
force  between  two  nations,  in  external  matters,  "under  the  au- 
thority of  their  respective  government,  is  not  only  war.  but 
public  war  •  •  •  But  hostilities  may  sf.bsist,  between  two 
nations,  more  confined  in  its  nature  and  extent:  •  •  •  and 
tiii.s  is  more  properly  termed  imperfect  war;  because  those  who  are 
authcrized  to  commit  hcstllitles  act  under  .'■pecial  I'.uthor- 
Ity  '  •  •  Still,  however,  it  l.s  pubhc  war.  because  it  is  an 
external  contention  by  force  between  some  of  the  members  of  the 
two  nations,  authorized  by  the  legitimate  powers. 

"It  is  said  that  a  war  of  the  imperfect  kind  Is  more  properly 
callid  acts  of  hostility,  or  reprisals,  and  that  Congress  did  not 
m'-an  t^:)  consider  the  hostility  between  Fran.ce  and  the  United 
States  as  constltutting  a  state  of  war  •  •  *.  Tlie  degree  of 
hostility  meant  to  be  carried  on  was  sufficiently  described  without 
declaring  that  we  were  at  war  •  •  •.  What  then  is  the  legisla- 
tive wi:!.'     In  fact  and  m  law  we  are  at  war. 

"That  trlbun.al  rendered  a  series  of  judgments  interpreting  the 
spoliation  period  m  q;:lte  a  different  manner  than  had  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1300.  In  Gray,  admim^'trator.  v.  United  States, 
thp  -Attorney  Genor.il  sought  to  prove  that  th.ere  had  been  war 
with  Prance  and  hence  there  were  no  valid  claims  agaln.'.t  the 
United  States  Government.     He  cited  the  facts  that  battles  were 


fought  and  won  en  the  lilch  sra.s  pre  verty  captured,  diplomatic 
relations  brnicen.  prisor,,  ;■ ,  t.ik^:  ■,-.a  ;.t  .(.1  for  exchange  or  retalia- 
tion, according  To  *l.c  :..-.v5  o!  w.ir  The  Cf^virt.  !i(nve'-er.  found 
that  althoui-'h  these  farts  constitute  very  stroi^:  cviaence  of  the 
exi.--tence  of  war.  .still  they  are  not  conclusive,  and  tlie  facts  •  •  • 
may  not  be  inconsistent  with  a.  .state  of  reprisals  st.-^aming  the 
rel.^tions  of  the  state  to  thitr  utmost  tension,  dailv  th'-eatenlng 
ho-^tihties  of  a  more  serious  nature,  but  still  short'  <.f  thiit  war 
which  abrogates  treaties,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  wlucii  the 
parlies  must,  as  between  themselves,  begin  internatiunai  liie 
anew. 

"We  are  •  •  •  of  the  opinion  that  tio  such  war  exited  as 
operated  to  abrc>cate  treaties,  to  susper.d  pr:vat«  nuliUs,  or  to 
authorize  indiscriminate  .seizures  •  •  •  that  is,  m  short,  it 
was  no  public  war  but  a  limited  war  in  iu;  nature  similar  to  a 
prolonged  series  of  reprisals, 

"Tliese  derisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims  ran  hardly  be  reccn- 
ciled  w-ith  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  m  Bas  v  T'.ngh. 
for  the  latter  asserted  definitely  tliat  the  condition  was  publ.c 
v>-ar'  while  the  former  ii-sserted  qii'te  the  oj^positc.  Indeed,  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  that  i!ie  condition  was  a  limited  public 
war,  which,  from  the  words  of  all  three  Justices,  wa.s  intended  to 
me.an  an  international  war  m  fact  and  law  belnc  wa^ed  :n  a 
partial  manner,  was  Interpreted  to  mean  a  quasi-war  or  a  con- 
dition like  reprisals  but  not  quite  amounting  to  an  int*nvat:onal 
war  The  Court  of  Clnim.s  seems  to  have  erred  in  putting  this 
construction  on  the  prcviovis  decision,  but  since  the  act  of  Con- 
gress which  gave  the  Court  ol  Claims  lurl.tdiction  ever  tiie  six)l:u- 
tion  cases  provided  lor  no  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
latter  never  had  occasion  to  rule  on  the  question.  With  n-gard 
to  the  Court  of  Claims'  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  spall,ition 
hostilities  did  not  operate  to  abrogate  existing  treaties  between 
the  t'.vo  counirus,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
claim'-d  during  the  period  that  it  was  'ol'  right'  freed  irom  th.e 
oblifations  under  them.  In  addition,  the  compact  of  1800  recot:- 
nized  these  treaties  as  having  been  m  wlicle  or  in  part  abrogat<d, 
a  Situation  similar  if  not  identical  with  what  normally  lalces 
piact  after  a  state  of  war  between  two  nations, 

"Beth  the  cases  in  the  Court  cf  Claims  and  Bas  v  Tingh 
purpc'rt  to  have  as  the  bas.s  of  their  decision  the  intent  n;  the 
war-making  power  of  govenimenl  m  the  crlsi.s — i.  e..  Congres' ,  It 
seem-s  logical  to  as.sume  that  the  Supreme  ("i->urt  in  1800  wa.<  belter 
able  to  judge  the  legislative  intent  of  Congress,  tio  well  a;:  ^lie 
gmeral  cc:nd;tions  and  .sentiments  of  time,  th.^n  was  the  Court  of 
Claims  almost  90  years  afti-r  the  eventjj.  Indeed,  the  Cotr-t  of 
Claims  relied  to  a  consicier.ible  extent  upon  .statements  m.i..  ••  ;a 
Congress  m  the  ye.trs  1SJ5  35,  wlien  a  congr> -ssii.nal  comir.ittc 
V..I.S  investigating  the  matter  due  to  the  introduction  of  mils 
desi;rr.ed  to  compen-^ate  individuals  for  lo;,sos  tn  the  s]>.  ]:  :::nn 
pprifxl.  The  cpmion  of  the  Attorney  General  at  tlie  time  :'  tne 
hastilltles  that  the  situation  was  a  'maritime  war  uuthorii'i  d  by 
botii  nations'  tlie  Court  of  Cl.'ums  Ign^.i-ed  It  likewise  jias--.  ti 
over  ctatemiiits  by  Members  of  tlie  Hoiise  of  Representative.',  l.l.e 
that  of  Edv.'ard  Livingston,  who.  when  the  act  of  1779  was  piLssed, 
exhorted:  'Let  no  man  flatter  himself  that  the  vote  which  has 
been  given  Is  not  a  declarailen  oi  war.  Gentlemen  Icnow  that  this 
is  the  case.'  Instead  of  loolting  into  the  speeches  of  Mn.riljcrs 
of  the  Hou.se  in  1799  a.s  indicating  the  'nter.t  of  tliat  b»-xly  m 
parsing  the  legislation  autliorlzmg  the  hostilities  against  France, 
the  Court  of  Clainis  finds  that : 

"'Those  were  times  of  great  excitement;  between  the  c;..nf;er 
of  international  ccnfiict  and  the  heat  of  parti.san  congest  states- 
men could  not  loolc  r.t  th"  situation  with  the  calmne.ss  jvf>R.s..^ssed 
by  their  .successors  and  these  succe.s4>ors  with  .some  cxctpuons  to 
be  sure  regarded  the  relations  between  the  countriis  a.s  nut 
amounting  to  war, 

"  Tn  this  d.^cLsion  the  Court  of  Claims  introduces  the  "chal'enge 
doctrine,"  which  suggests  that  when  one  State  attacks  another 
State  without  declaring  its  intention  to  make  war,  the  atUiCked 
State  is  the  recipient  of  a  challenge.  If  it  undertakes  to  resist  by 
force  of  arms  or  if  it  declares  war,  the  condition  then  becomes 
a  state  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  fails  to  declare  war  or 
resist,  the  situation  would  not  be  a  state  of  war,  but  rather  the 
vise  of  force  short  of  war.' 

"To  sum  up  the  spoliation  cases,  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  tliat 
law  and  logic  favor  the  position  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Bas  V.  Tmgh.  rather  than  that  of  the  Court  of  Claims  m  the 
later  cases  There  were  hostilities  authorized  by  both  FYance  and 
the  United  Stat«.s  and  the  intention  of  the  two  Governments  at  the 
time  seems  to  have  been  war.  The  subsequent  change  in  go%ern- 
ment  in  France  when  the  Directory  was  superseded  altered  the 
policy  of  that  state,  but  could  Napoleon's  contention  that  he  d.d 
not  Intend  war  change  the  fact  that  the  previous  French  Govern- 
mcn  apparently  had  so  intended^  Once  again,  however  we  shuiild 
point  out  that  although  the  Supreme  Court  called  the  sitvialion 
public  war  and  the  Court  of  Clainis  found  it  not  public  war,  '.he 
decisions  of  neither  court  allow  any  luiermedlaie  legal  status 
between  war  and  peace." 

I  yield  to  the  gentlem.a.n  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would  the  gentleman  advise 
that  we  should  repeal  the  Neutrality  A^'t? 

Mr,  SKANLEY,  I  do  not  think  .^o  at  this  moment.  I 
think  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  may  say  that  rather 
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"3  "he  time  of  the  gentlemiui 

ms  expired, 
ijcr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 


Is  there  objection  to  the 


Will  the  gentleman  yitld 


the 
the 
the 

into 


modestly,  that  all  the  fears  and  all}  the  points  of  friction  that 
must  he  said  to  have  been  the  ef  ecttve  causes  of  our  Neti 
trality  Acts  of  recent  years  are  ha  ppily  absent  In  this  strut 
gle  in  the  Par  East.  There  have  b  m  no  gr«at  sales  of  anffls, 
ammunition,  or  Implements  of  wtir;  no  extension  of  credit 
because  all  sales  have  been  cash 
been  no  soUcltaUon  in  America,  ill  because  there  has  been 
no  open  war.  I  do  not  have  Uiie  to  go  into  the  various 
analyses,  but  I  would  vouchsafe  tliis  thought,  that  I  am  not 
anxious  to  make  any  changes  tha ,  will  not  be  tested  on  the 
ramparts  of  more  tried  convictions  than  in  the  past. 
not  think  we  oanht  to  be  hysterkal  and  rim  from  the  par 
ticular  to  the  general  without  thofight.  I  have  been  willing 
to  give  this  act  a  2-year  trial 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  W|Ull  the  gentleman  yield  for 
another  question? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
from  Connecticut  [1^.  SHAirunrl 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU. 
Bous  consent  that  the  gentlema4's  time  may  be  extendj?d 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
request  of  the  gentleman  frcvn  S^uth  IXikota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota. 
further? 
Mr.  SHANLEY.    I  yield  gladly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Scuth  Dakota.  Fhe  gentleman  heard 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Relations  say 
other  day  Lliat  he  thought  it  \'o\i\d  aid  Japan  and 
Fascist  countries  of  Europe  mor !  by  putting  the  law 
effpct  than  by  not  putting  it  intj  effect.  On  that  ba-5.3,  I 
am  wondering  if  the  State  Department  is  using  the  Neutral- 
ity Act  as  an  instrument  of  chocs  mg  sides,  rather  than  as  a 
means  of  keeping  us  from  takinK  sides  in  a  conflict. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  The  answer  t  >  that  is  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Core  ell  Hull,  on  July  16.  1937. 
when  he  declared  there  was  no  such  intent;  that  he  believed 
in  neutrality  and  hoped  for  its  -evitaUzation.  and  empha- 
sized our  opposition  to  "entering  ;nto  alliances  or  entangincj 
commitments."  It  Is  unlikely  tiat  he  has  suffered  such 
a  change  of  opinion  since  his  f  jrthright  testimony  betlore 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Poreiga  Relations  in  1936,  when 
they  were  considermg  S.  3474.    'I'here  he  said: 

We  have  striven  to  deal  as  fundair  entally  »s  possible  with  tHpse 
condlUoiu,  and  to  serve  ncUce  on  U.e  world  tliat  we  are  preserv- 
ing oiir  neutral  rights  as  they  existed  before  the  war,  and  pianij.ng 
to  asK  the  nations,  as  I  said  before  same  of  the  Senators  came  in. 
to  convene  as  soon  as  they  will  and  reaflVrm  and  revitalize  the 
whole  structure  of  International  law  as  It  relates  to  these  neultral 
rights. 

Every  war  presents  different  clrcxin  stances  and  conditions  wUich 
might  have  to  be  dealt  with  dllTerpni  ly,  both  as  to  time  and  raaii- 
ner  For  these  reasons,  dlfflculties  nherent  m  any  effort  to  lav 
down  by  leglslatfve  enactzoent  Inelastic  rules  or  regulations  to  be 
applied  to  every  situation  that  may  irise  will  at  once  be  apparent. 
"Hie  Executive  should  not  be  unduly  or  unreasonably  handicapped. 
There  are  a  niunber  of  ways  in  which  discretion  could  w-pely 
be  given  the  President  which  are  net  and  could  not  be  seriously 
controversial.  These  ml^t  well  include  discretion  as  to  the 
time  of  tmpoatag  an  embargo.  Morwer.  we  should  not  concen- 
trate entirely  on  means  for  remaimcg  neutral  and  lose  sight  of 
other  constTOctrre  methods  at  avoldln  5  Involvement  in  wars  between 
other  countries.  Our  foreign  policy  would  indeed  be  a  weak  one 
if  It  began  or  ended  with  the  armotu  tcement  of  a  neutral  position 
00  the  outbreak  of  a  foreign  war.  r  ctmcelve  It  to  be  our  duty 
and  In  the  interest  at  our  country  1  nd  of  humanity,  not  only  to 
remain  aloof  from  disputes  and  coiu  beta  with  which  we  havQ  no 
direct  concern,  but  alao  to  use  our  Influence  In  any  appropiflate 
way  to  bring  about  the  peaceful  settl  ement  of  International  differ- 
encea.  Our  own  interest  and  cur  dutjr  as  a  great  power  forbid  that 
we  shall  alt  Idly  by  and  watch  the  development  of  hostilities  with 
•  feeling  0*  aelf-sufflclency  and  com  jlacency  when  by  the  use  of 
our  influence,  short  of  becoming  li  volved  In  the  dispute  Itpelf , 
i»»  might  prevent  or  lessen  the  somrge  erf  war.  In  short,  our 
policy  as  a  meinber  of  the  rommun::y  of  nations  should  be  tt«'o- 
fold — first,  to  avoid  being  brought  Into  a  war.  and.  second,  to  pro- 
mote as  far  as  possible  the  Interests  of  international  peace  and 
good  will.  A  vtrUe  policy  tempered  t  ith  prudent  caution  Is  nejces- 
Mj-y  if  we  are  to  retain  the  respect  of  other  nations,  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  our  position  of  Influence  far  peace  and  interna- 
tional staUlity  In  tli*  family  of  nati<  na. 


Wl.Jlp  our  prlir.ary  aim  should  be  to  avoid  Involvement  tn  other 
p<  :plc  5  cllffic-dties  incl  heuce  to  les.'-en  uLir  caai.CfS  o'.  "ix-lug  drawa 
;t.  10  a  war.  we  shoukl,  on  appropriato  occ:kiions  and  within  retUiori- 
abie  bounds,  use  our  Influence  toward  the  prevention  of  war  and 
the  r:-j.£erlrs  that  attend  a.iid  follow  m  its  wake.  For.  after  all.  If 
peace  obtains,  problems  regarding  neutrality  will  not  arl^e. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     Have  I  answerpd  the  que.stion.  Mr.  Ca.se? 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  would  pursue  it  further, 
but  the  gentleman's  time  is  limited. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  heard  Profpssor  Buell  on  Town  Hall  the  other 
evening,  but  he  stated  that  In  his  opinion  the  so-called 
Neutrality  Act  was  pro-Japanese  and  pro-British. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  have  read  his  statement  In  ForeigTi 
Affairs  though  I^did  not  read  hLs  Town  Hall  speech.  In 
effect  that  article  points  out  the  possibilities  which  might 
make  us  an  ally  of  Japan  and  Britain  but  then  the  Chief 
Executive  always  has  that  dangerous  power  outside  of  this 
act.  Of  course,  that  statement  jrou  mention  is  later  than 
the  article  appearing  in  Poreign  Affairs. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I  think  you  will  find 
he  said  it  very  clearly.  I  know  the  gentleman  was  anxious 
to  have  a  limited  time  for  thi.s  so-called  Neutrality  Act. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  accept  the  Neutrality  Act  as  a  com- 
promise b*x-au.se  we  obtained  the  2-year  limitation.  I  re- 
peat that  I  do  not  think  that  any  group,  students,  or  non- 
students,  leei.slarors  or  nonleKl.slators,  or  the  President 
himself,  is  able  to  fore.'^ee  this  picture  far  enou.ch  in  advance 
to  provide  anything  other  tlian  a  simple  standard  of  nt  u- 
trality  such  a.^  we  have  at  the  present  tim'--. 

:.';-^  ROGEPS  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
legislate  ne\:ral:ry. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  COPPTIE  of  Washingt4:,n.  Mr.  Sp^-aker  will  the  gentle- 
man yif  '.d':* 

Mr    SHANLEY.     I  yi^-Id. 

Mr  COrT^E  of  W.uhington.  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticui  did  not  read  the  r-p  Tt  of  Profpssor  Buell's  state- 
ment where:n  he  criticised  the  I*re.sident's  Chicago  speech, 
but  w-^nt  0:1  and  indicted  the  Neutrality  Act  on  the  ground 
tliat  it  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  aesnes.sor  and  de- 
fending,^ naticns.  That  is  perhaps  what  the  £tenilev,-oman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers  1  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  That  i.s  Professor  Buell's  anitude,  I  be- 
lieve. H"  ha.?  always  liad  that  attitude,  it  would  seem.  I 
will  check  that  speech  and  I  thank  my  coileaf;ues  for  calling 
it  to  my  attention. 

Aeain,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  scene  changes 
rapidly.  Why.  ju^t  realize  when  the  World  War  was  in 
progre.ss  we  had  all  the  liandmaids  of  war  and  neutrality. 
Contraband  lists  \^>-re  declared,  protests  were  made,  block- 
ade*; were  set  out,  t\-ar  zones  mapped  out,  the  right  of  search 
and  seizure  practiced,  mme.s  laid,  convoys  used,  and  diplo- 
matic relations  severed  while  neutrals  hiustened  to  play  their 
historic  part  in  scrupulously  attempting  to  adhere  to  the 
then  admitted  laws  or  customs  incumbent  on  their  sale  of 
arms  and  munitions  by  their  governments  *houeh  individ- 
ual citizens  might  do  so:  made  regulations  of  use  of  wire- 
less stations;  and  in  a  hundred  and  one  ways  attempted  to 
sail  through  the  rocky  hoad'ands  of  a  belligerent's  ScyUa  and 
the  tortuous  whirlpools  of  a  neutral's  Cliarybdis. 

On  the  experience  of  these  days  with  the  innumerable 
problems  and  weighty  questions  St-rling  Edmunds  wrote  his 
Lawless  Law  of  Nation.s;  P.  Hartley  Grattan  brought  out 
Why  We  Fought:  W,;M(r  M.liis,  Road  to  War;  Edwin 
Bcrchard.  Neutrality  for  the  United  States;  Charles  Sey- 
mour. American  NeutraLty;  and  a  score  of  other  treatises 
with  the  disclcsures  of  secret  pacts  and  the  dlslllusionmcnL  of 
Americans  by  the  rank  selfishness  at  "V'ersailles  a  hysteria 
was  engendered  which  in  many  respects  brought  out  a  most 
jaundiced  picture  and  resulted  in  overreaching  correctives. 
Just  look  at  the  types  of  bills  introduced  in  tins  House  in  the 
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la.st  5  years  and  you  can  see  the  nervous  efforts  to  do  some- 
thmc  regardless  of  the  future.  Neutrality  neurosis  gave  us 
congressional  jitters.  It  was  remarkable  that  an  arresting 
norm  existed  between  those  who  would  chanpe  ignorant  ly  and 
tho.-^e  who  ignorantiy  opposed  change.  The  ultimate  poal  of 
all  m  the  neutrality  peneplain  is  not  an  easy  one,  for  time 
alone  jjossesses  the  erosive  agents  to  remove  the  epidermis 
of  prejudice,  blindness,  and  chaotic  thought  in  the  subject 
today. 

In  short,  even  in  our  neutrality  hearings,  most  jx'ople 
emphasized  the  World  War,  pictured  another  such  world  war 
and  attempted  to  legi.'^late  for  that  event.  For  various 
reasons  they  had  their  fears  and  apprehensions:  one  man 
saw  only  the  banking  interests  as  the  greedy  forerunners  of 
our  entry  into  that  catastrophe:  another  blamed  the  muni- 
tion mak^^rs:  a  third  pointed  out  the  propaganda  of  the 
Allies:  a  fourth  said  the  violation  of  Belgium,  German 
atrocities,  and  the  culminating  crueity  in  the  sinking  of  the 
Liusitania  were  the  influential  factors,  forgetting  that  in  all 
these  events  more  than  enough  time  had  elap.sed  to  have 
softened  the  instant  pitch  of  excitement  and  awful  anger. 
Others  gave  vastly  different  reasons,  but  all  would  agree  that 
it  was  wrong  to  sell  so  much  on  credit  to  the  Allies,  amount- 
ing in  round  numbers  virtually  to  ten  billions:  UTong  to 
ship  iPthal  instruments  of  war  that  in  sum  total  sales 
amounted  to  over  two  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars; 
dangerous  for  our  citizens  to  travel  on  belligerent  ve.s.sels; 
hazardous  for  us  to  permit  armed  belligerent  merchantmen 
to  enter  our  harbors,  and  equally  fatal  for  the  stirring  up  of 
racial  sympathy  and  aid  by  permitting  contributions  and 
kindred  outlets  for  support  here  in  America.  That  was  the 
picture  with  all  its  horrendous  re.^ults.  On  those  chimeras 
v#o  legi-slated  and  on  those  fears  we  built. 

I.s  it  any  wonder  we  are  disconcerted  when  not  a  single 
factor  of  proportion  in  this  war  picture  is  seemingly  existent 
in  the  Sino- Japanese  hostilities?  As  we  said  before,  our  .ship- 
ments of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  even 
m.unitions  in  the  larger  .sense,  are  almost  negligible  to  both 
sides.  There  are  no  credit  transactions  of  old,  for  cash  is 
placed  on  the  Ixirrel  head.  We  are  not  worried  by  armed 
merchantmen  of  either  nation,  nor  contributions,  nor  the 
pre.<<ence  of  our  citizens  on  either  Chine.-^e  or  Nipponese  ships. 
Our  points  of  friction  have  been  few  and  far  between,  rela- 
tively speaking,  so  few  indeed,  that  under  the  old  interna- 
tional law  we  might  well  have  taken  care  of  the  situation, 
though,  in  my  himible  opinion,  our  threat  of  embargoes  even 
tociay  has  had  a  greater  softening  power  than  we  realize. 

Do  not  let  us  deceive  ounselves  that  we  can  legislate  a  sure- 
fire armor  against  war  and  rumors  of  war.  Rather  must  we 
believe  with  Marcus  Aurelius  that  we  must  be  content  with 
the  slightest  gain.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  as  each  new 
situation  unfolds  itself  we  will  have  a  strait -jacket  formula 
to  solve  it.  Why  this  very  legislation  of  ours,  enacted  with 
study  and  reflection  even  today,  presents  anomalies  which 
none  foresaw.  We  stop  American  industries  here  from  ship- 
pine  to  foreign  belligerent.s  as  soon  as  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality  is  declared  by  the  President,  but  nothing  prevents 
the  establishment  of  American  branches  in  other  countries, 
even  across  cur  northern  and  southern  borders.  In  like 
m.anner  those  outlets  could  handle  loans  and  contributions 
and  m  this  indirect  fashion  tear  the  props  from  our  legis- 
lative prophylaxis. 

There  are  incongruities  in  our  Neutrality  Act  of  1937, 
which  was  signed  May  1,  1937,  and  the  Convention  of  Buenos 
A  res  on  Con.sultation  of  1936.  which,  oddly  and  probably 
alarmincly  enough,  was  not  signed  until  June  29,  1937. 
From  the  Constitution  of  Magruder  and  Clarke  I  have  ex- 
tracted a  paragraph  called  Federal  Statutes  and  Treaties 
Are  of  Equal  Rank.  When  a  Federal  statute  and  treaty 
relate  to  the  same  subject,  the  courts  will  always  endeavor 
to  construe  them  so  as  to  give  effect  to  both,  if  that  can  be 
done  without  violating  the  language  of  either;  but  if  the  two 
are  inconsistent,  the  last  one  in  date  will  control  the  other 
(WhiUiey  v.  Robertson.  124  U.  S.  194).     It  is  submitted  that 


tf   two  treaties   are   in  conflict    the   same   interpretation   is 
reasonable. 

Professor  Buell,  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  in  Foreign  Policy 
Reports  of  October  1.  1937,  brings  up  another  inconsistency: 
"The  United  States  is  party  to  a  number  of  multilateral 
asreements  wh-rh  may  be  affected  bv  thf>  Ncutral;ty  Act. 
The  most  obnous  casf  of  conflict  arises  between  the  Conven- 
tion cf  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  m  the  Event  of  Civil 
Strife,  adopted  at  Habana  on  Feb.'-uary  20,  1923— a  tiraty 
ratified  by  the  United  States  on  May  21.  1930.  Under  fhi^ 
treaty  American  governments  in  the  event  of  civil  rtrife  are 
oblicted  'to  forbid  the  traffic  in  arms  and  war  nurerr.ii  (X- 
cept  when  intended  for  the  government,  while  the  beli  prr- 
ency  of  the  rebels  has  not  been  recognized  *  *  •'  But 
under  the  Neutrality  Act.  the  arm.s  ombareo.  if  applied  in  the 
event  of  civil  strife,  must  apply  equally  to  government  and 
rebels.  Under  the  Habana  convention  !he  United  States  has 
an  obligation  to  impose  an  arms  em.bargo  up:-^n  thr  r  'hels 
alone,  but  under  the  Neutrality  Act  the  Prfsirient  ;i;-)pn'-(';^.'ly 
cannot  impo.<;e  an  arms  embargo  unle-s  it  applies  equ.vi  y  to 
both  the  rebels  and  the  governmnnt  concerned." 

Such  difficulties  are  part  and  parcel  of  every  attempt  to 
make  a  treaty  or  impose  an  embareo.  Our  vast  arch!V:'s  of 
trpaties  m.ust  be  thorouchly  studied  for  inconsistencies  in 
theory  but  from  a  salutary  point  of  view  tlie  practical 
evils  are  not  .so  great.  Fortunately  the  Presidmt  in  this 
case,  has  the  intervening  or  causal  privilege  and  in  that  way 
he  can  protect  us  against  unforseen  afterthoughts  of  damae- 
mg  con-sequences.  Of  course,  under  the  constitutional 
authority  cited,  the  most  recent  act  is  governing  authority  but 
none  wishes  to  utilize  surh  an  outlet.  I  tried  to  point  out 
in  the  heanncs  last  year  the  danirers  of  our  corr.mercial  and 
reciprocal  treaties  and  vice  versa. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  there  is  not  an  onerous  load  de- 
posited in  the  hand  of  the  President  when  we  ask  him  to  find 
that  there  exists  "a  statu-s  of  war."  esprcially  when  it  may  well 
be  said  that  the  very  nations  involved  may  liavr  done  every- 
thing to  remove  from  their  conflict  the  very  concomitants 
which  would  invite  his  determination.  Certainly,  in  the  Chi- 
nese war  at  this  time  both  bellipprents  have  avoided  those 
prior  attributes  of  a  status  of  war.  and  they  apparently  have 
done  it  for  a  purpose.  For  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
out  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  to  declare  th^t  a  status 
of  war  is.  indeed,  a  matter  of  grave  and  supreme,  perhaps 
horrendous,  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as 
to  us.  Let  alone  the  feeling  of  offense  that  either  or  both 
might  feel,  there  is  the  added  impxissibility  that  rci-sonabie 
world  inferences  might  stigmatize  Japan  as  the  aggressor,  lor 
this  might  jeopardize  our  nationals  in  China,  forfend  chances 
for  peace,  and  unduly  harm  our  commercial  interests.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  pro  and  con  on  these  contingencies  at  a 
later  date,  but  it  is  significant  that  if  either  Japan  or  China 
does  declare  war  or  sever  their  diplomatic  relations  our  Neu- 
trality Act  will  come  out  of  its  chrysalis. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  special  order  of 
the  Hou.se  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Bradley] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

W.^GE  AND  HOUR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  intend  to  talk  uixn 
the  wage  and  hour  bill,  I  would  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  include  in  my  remarks,  in  order  to  save  time,  communi- 
cations from  affiliates  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  of  the  C  I.  O.,  and  of  LaUir's 
Non-Partisan  Ix^acne,  m  which  they  endor.se,  this  week,  the 
wage  and  hour  bill,  and  solicit  the  support  of  Members 
of  Congress.  I  a.'-k  unanimous  consent  to  include  those 
communications  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  upon  the  Speaker's 
desk  a  petition  to  secure  a  vote  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill 
in  this  House. 

I  am  a  new  Member  of  this  body,  but  I  have  been  told 
that  the  Rules  Committee  is  the  servant  of  the  House  of 
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R^preirnLatives;  that  it  Ls  the 
to  faclittatc  legislation  and  to 
an  opportunity  to  express  their 
has  been  introduced  into  this 
tell  U.S  that  if  the  Rules  Committed 
have  our  redress.    All  we  have 
turcs  to  a  petiUon  ol  discharge 
to  vote  upon  the  legislation.    I 
were  adopted  with  regard  to 
comes  before  this  body,  very  Udtle 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  siates. 

Mr.  O  CONNELL  of  Montana, 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.     Before  I  yiel 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  canndt 
time  is  so  Uinited.    I  yield  to  th^ 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  OCONNELL  of  Montana 
man  from  Pennsylvania  heard 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Diisl  m  which 
of  the  Democrats  on  that 
reporting  out  the  wage  and  hou^ 
man's  opinion  of  that  speech? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.     Yes;   I  hcaril 
friend  from  Texas.    Despite 
with  his  present  political 
time  I  have  been  a  Member  o 
him  and  have  a  genume  high 
manner  Martin  made  a  good 
and  versatility.    It  reminded 
heard  Martin  make.    The  first 
make  was  m  Philadelphia.    The 
mittee  sent  my  friend  from 
campaign,  and  I  had  the  h(»ior 
platform   that   night.    He 
kindle  the  flame  of  liberalism  in 
rampant  Tory.     [Laughter.] 
pages  of  history  down  to  the 
how  under  the  Caesars  the 
had  exploited  the  people.    He 
toothers  in  Rome  had  striven 
masses  in  those  days.    He  told 
France  had  tried  to  stifle  hbertj 
upon  the  masses:  and  he 
tively  that  all  through  history 
had  not  only  worked  hardship^ 
eventually  encompassed  the 
He  brought  them  right  down 
Du  Fonts,  the  Morgans,  the 
all  of  their  satellites;  and  he 
tempting  to  do  m  the  United 
the  Bourbons  and  all  the 
Europe. 

He  made  a  very  wonderful  s 
well  satined  [laughter!,  and  I 
is  all  right.    By  Ood!     He  is 
I  Applause  and  laughter.]     And 
Just  raved.    He  had  three 
them  how  the  Du  Fonts  and  the 
In  this  Republic  of  peace  on 
modem  Canaan  of  ours,  a  lane 
honey — the  Du  Fonts  and  the 
out  of  the  milk  and  the  sugar 
and  applause.!     I  applauded 
crowd.     I  Laughter.] 

After  the  meeting  was  over 
came  to  me  and  said.  "Br.^oliy. 
down  there  with  mai  like  that.' 

I  said.  "That  Is  right;  all  I 
there  and  vote  "aye",  and  I  vU 
about."    But  I  have  been  a  Utt 
Only  one  note  of  apprehension 
the  meeting  was  over  an  old 
*3aA0LXY.  I  have  been  a  Democrat 
for  the  lltKral  principles  of  the 
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Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 

to  my  distinguished  friend. 
yield  further  because  my 
gentleman  from  Montana 


the  speech  of  my  genial 
fact  that  I  do  not  agree 
I  have,  in  the  short 
this  body,  learned  to  like 
for  him.     In  his  usual 
with  great  eloquence. 
of  the  first  speech  I  ever 
speech  I   ever  heard   hun 
Democratic  National  Com- 
up  there  during  the  last 
of  speaking  from  the  same 
deli\^red   a   speech   that    would 
the  heart  of  even  the  most 
took  them  from  the  first 
riresent  time.    He  told  them 
unscrupulous  bexons  of  wealth 
»ld  them  how  the  Gracchi 
■o  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the 
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proud  of  It."  he  said,  "but  you  know  we  have  to  exercise  a 
Lttle  bil  of  discretion;  wc  have  to  be  practical  about  these 
things.  We  are  in  a  pohucal  campaiKn,"  he  said,  "and  you 
know  how  the  Republican  orators  and  Republican  newspapers 
have  been  trying  to  5.ay  that  Roosevelt  is  a  Communist.  But 
you  Icnow  they  have  not  gotten  away  with  it  because  the 
people  kiiow  it  is  nothing  but  a  lot  of  vicious  propaganda: 
however,  you  better  gi.t  hold  of  Uv.s  Democratic  campaign 
coniinit'w€.o.  If  they  send  thrse  orators  around  here"  I  laugh- 
ter J — that  is  a  fact,  he  said.  "If  they  send  these  orators 
around  here,  they  are  going  to  have  these  people  thinking 
that  perhaps  there  is  something  m  this  Communist  talk." 
[Applause  and  laughter.! 

This  old  gentieniaii  said  further,  "Everything  that  the  Con- 
gressman from  Ttixao  said  is  ab.solutely  right,  and  we  are 
positively  going  to  do  eveiTthinR  that  he  said  we  shall  have 
to  do  in  order  to  corr-^ci  the  conditions  in  this  country;  but," 
he  said,  "My  Gcdl  The  man  i.^  Uke  good  old  Bob  La  Follette; 
he  iij  15  years  ahead  of  his  lime."  ILauehter  and  appiau.se.] 
They  believed  evervthm?  he  said  that  night.  [Lauf:hter.] 
I,  too.  was  convinced  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  [Ap- 
plause.! And  I  still  think  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  I 
think  the  trouble  vvith  Martin  is  that  he  has  become  zo  irri- 
tated through  rubbuig  shoulders  with  and  petting  very  little 
results  from  tiie.se  bureaucrats  around  Washington  that  he  i.s 
so  fed  up  with  the  bureaucratic  sy.stem.  tliat  it  ha.s  so  irri- 
tated him  tliat  his  vision  is  not  as  clear  a.,  it  formerly  was. 
Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker.  w.U  the  genileman  yield? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  not  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  very 
fine  constituency  ar.d  that  they  liavc  a  splendid  Congress- 
man. I  hope  they  will  Leep  him  here  a  long  tmie.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  tli.tr.k  the  trentleman.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  he  will  redo<mi  hiin.-elf.  and  I  reciprocate  the  wish  that 
his  constituenLs  may  keep  him  here  for  a  long  time;  they, 
too.  have  a  fine  Conf;rc;xn-ian.     [Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  think  he  meant  what  he  said,  but  he  i.<  fed  up  with  the.se 
bureaucrats  here  in  Washington;  but  I  submit  to  you  that 
we  cannot  tell  these  peoplt>  wiio  are  suCenn^  under  these 
intolerable  conditions  m  the  sweatshops  that  because  we  do 
not  like  the  bureaucrats  m  Washington  we  are  going  to  con- 
demn them,  the  workirs,  to  starva'ion  waives.  That  is  no 
answer  to  give  to  men  who  are  trv-mg  to  feed  their  children: 
and  they  cannot  feed  them  on  $11  a  week:  .and  we  cannot 
alibi  ourselves  because  we  do  not  like  the  bureaucrats  in 
Washington. 

The  wage  earner  and  the  toiler  in  the  sweat-shop  are  not 
responsible  for  the  bureaucracies  oi  Washington.  Because 
some  are  seeking  to  ehmmafe  what  they  consid-^r  the  evils  of 
bureaucracy  v.'e  cannot  be  put  in  the  position  where  we  have 
to  tell  the  pecph'  wo  cinnot  give  them  any  relief  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  read  an  article  by  one  of  America's 
foremost  ^Titers  which  appeared  in  a  well-known  magazine. 
He  ha.s  made  a  survey  of  the  conditions  in  certam  sections 
of  the  Umted  States.  He  stales  that  in  the  communities 
where  certain  industrial  corporations  have  fastened  their 
talons  upon  those  c?n.tr.unities.  abU'-bodied  men  and  women 
have  worked  for  years  ar.d  have  never  received  one  penny 
In  their  pay  envelop^^s.  Th' v  are  the  victims  of  the  low- 
wage  .scale  and  tlie  com !„>any -store  sy.=tem.  For  years  the 
only  thinp  they  rece.\xu  w.u  ,m  enip'y  pay  envelope,  which 
called  for  $11  but  'here  were  .subtractions  and  reductions 
for  everytl'.inB  th*>y  liad  to  purcha:  e  in  the  company  store. 

The.":e  v>e'';jle  car.not  lea\e  b<>causc  they  never  save  enough 
money  lo  rtet  away  If  any  Mc.nber  of  Con[iress  thinks  that 
becaus«  those  industries  come  to  his  community  they  are 
confcrrmg  a  been  upon  thiU  community,  he  is  very  much 
mistaken.  'Hie  niianciers  who  arc  incorporating  and 
financing  the  sweat.>ho;i.s  are  the  very  ones  who  have  ex- 
ploited labor  in  other  parts  of  the  country  for  years  and 
have  well  nigh  riuned  the  communities  m  which  they  op- 
erated and  you  will  experience  the  same  thing  m  yours. 
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Ml    CR.'WVPORD.     Will  the  pentlcman  yield? 

Mr.  E.H.-^DLEY.  Not  at  this  time.  You  will  experience  the 
game  thmn  with  them  before  they  are  through. 

Mr.  W  Gordon  McKelvey.  secretary  of  the  Southern  Gar- 
ment Manuf  ictiirers'  Association,  sent  an  open  letter  to  mill 
owners  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  requesting  them, 
'  For  God's  sake  take  heed,"  and  he  pointed  out  it  was  impos- 
sible to  expect  the  men  and  women  of  America  to  be  content 
with  $7.  $8.  $9,  $10.  or  $11  a  week.  He  told  them  they  were 
sowing,  right  m  their  own  communities,  the  seeds  of  com- 
munism and  he  called  upon  them  to  adopt  a  different  atti- 
tude toward  their  employees.  That  letter  was  from  the 
secret a.-y  of  the  association  and  his  oflBce  is  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

A  great  many  of  you  believe  that  we  recently  elected  Demo- 
cratic Meml>^rs  of  the  House  are  only  interlopers.  Some 
refer  to  us  contemptuously  as  "Ne'v  Deal  Democrats."  You 
make  a  grave  mistake  when  you  try  to  measure  the  extent 
of  our  democracy  or  the  smcerity  of  our  advocacy  of  the 
principles  of  Jefferson  by  the  length  of  service  we  have  in 
this  House.  It  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  be  a  Democrat 
when  you  had  a  chance  to  be  elected  to  office  from  .sections 
of  the  country  where  the  party  machinery  dominated  the 
political  situation.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come 
here  from  districts  in  which  we  have  fought  for  democracy 
for  years,  with  no  hope  of  political  reward  because  we  be- 
lieved the  philosophy  of  Jefferson  was  needed  to  protect  our 
American  people.  Never  in  my  life,  except  once,  have  I  or 
any  of  my  family  voted  for  other  than  the  Democratic  ticket. 
That  was  when  La  Follette  ran  for  President.  I  voted  for 
him.  the  only  time  in  my  life  I  ever  voted  for  other  than  a 
Democratic  candidate.  I  have  no  apologies  for  that,  because 
he  was  a  better  Democrat.  r>erhaps,  than  those  of  us  who 
parade  the  banner  of  Democracy.  He  had  a  greater  vision 
tlian  any  man  of  his  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  for  years  and  years  fought  and 
.struggled  to  remain  true  to  the  principles  of  democracy  in 
sections  of  the  country  where  a  Democrat  could  not  even  be 
elected  to  the  office  of  local  constable.  However,  we  were 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  we  knew  there  were  men  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  were  sincerely  battling  for 
the  ideals  and  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  appeal 
to  you  Democrats  to  serve  notice  upon  those  who  wish  to 
exploit  the  workers  of  this  country,  no  matter  in  what  sec- 
tion of  the  country  it  may  be.  that  there  is  no  place,  there  is 
no  room,  for  a  sweatshop  that  pays  $10  or  $11  a  week  and 
expects  American  citizens  to  long  tolerate  such  conditions. 
Such  conditions  will  breed  commimism.  I  ask  you  before  it 
is  too  late,  that  all  Democrats  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try join  together  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  Democracy  and  let 
the  people  understand  that  when  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  Democratic  candidates  promised  them  certain  liberal  leg- 
islation, that  we  meant  what  we  said  and  we  will  give  it  to 
them,  in  order  to  save  the  country  and  hkewise  save  the 
democracy  of  Jefferson,  which  advocates  principles  which  are 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  in  all  sections  of 
cur  Nation.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  In  the  article  referred  to  by  the  gentle- 
man, did  the  writer  indicate  In  any  way  whatsoever  that  in 
the  automobile  centers  of  this  cotmtry  the  companies  operate 
commissary  .stores  or  take  wages  away  from  the  people  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  He  wrote  principally  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry. 

Ml-.  GRISWOLD.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Tlie  gentleman  referred  to  a  certain 
article  which  dealt  with  low  wages  and  working  conditions. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.     Ye-^. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Is  It  the  gentleman's  opinion  that  the 
present  House  bill,  as  It  stands,  based  on  the  wage  scale, 
the  value  of  services,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  various 
ccmmumtles,  as  well  as  the  local  differentials,  as  provided 


for  in  that  bill,  is  a  pood  one.  and  that  the  situati:-<n  in  re- 
gard to  low  wares  would  tx^  chuni^rd  m  certain  localities? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  a.i;ree  w:;h  th.e  ►:(  nlhni.m  t'.iat  :l.c  bill 
is  not  all  it  should  be.  I  would  like  \c  ^-e  a  bill  w.thout  m^y 
differential  in  it  at  all  that  would  be  s  leiy  ft-r  tlie  ben.^fit 
of  the  manufacturer.  Because  certain  srciions  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  given  a  good  climate  by  God.  whicrem  ;lic 
people  are  able  to  live  cheaply  a.s  compared  wuh  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  is  no  reason  for  thp  manufacturer  to 
take  advantage  of  the  climate  and  the  conditions  which  Ckxl 
gave  to  the  people.  That  is  i;omething  winch  should  be  an 
asset  of  the  people — not  of  corporations. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.     I  r-eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Al  iba;iia. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  The  gentleman  is  opposed  to  any  dif!er- 
ential  and  he  would  like  to  see  a  bill  without  any  ddTcren'ial. 
May  I  ask  a  question  and  give  a  little  foundation  therefor? 
We  have  rate  schedules  for  what  is  known  as  official  terri- 
tory, for  instance,  that  comes  almo.'^t  down  to  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line.  I  live  in  Alabama,  which  lies  m  the  south- 
ern territory.  Then  there  is  southwestern  territory,  m.ide 
up  of  Louisiana.  Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  and  Texas  and  {.•er- 
haps  another  State.  The  territory  west  of  that  is  clas-q-^ied 
as  western  territory.  In  tho.se  areas  trade  agreements,  and 
so  forth,  have  grown  up  so  that  they  are  rf^copnized  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  various  territorial 
cla.ssifications. 

In  shipping  goods  from  the  North  to  the  South  and  from 
the  South  to  the  North  over  the  identical  lines,  the  cr^od.s 
being  handled  by  the  same  tram  crews,  for  exarr.ple,  if  you 
ship  something  from  Philadelphia  to  Birmingham  it  goes  at 
the  official  rate,  but  if  you  .ship  the  same  item  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Philadelphia  it  goes  anywhere  from  4  p<rcent 
to  as  high  as  30  percent  hipher  at  the  southern  rate  If 
the  wage  and  hour  bill  is  pas.sed  without  a  differential,  ^o 
in  addition  to  the  wa^es  paid  to  produce  a  com.modity  the 
producer  of  such  commodity  must  absorb  the  transporta- 
tion differential,  how  is  he  going  to  meet  comi^'tition  on  the 
open  market  when  it  comes  to  gettmg  coutrucls  for  the  sale 
of  his  goods? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  think  that  is  .^mething  which  should 
be  fought  out  with  the  I.  C.  C.  It  is  a  matter  of  railroad 
rates.  We  suffer  under  the  ^-amc  situation  right  at 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  STARNES.     Mr.  Six^aker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.     I  .sliall  be  glad  to  yield  in  just  a  moment. 

I  am  not  hopeful  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  such  a  b.ll 
through  the  House  without  any  differential.  I  admit  tl^o.se 
things  take  time.  However,  I  do  think  this  bill  :s  a  step  m 
the  right  direction,  that  it  is  a  good  start,  and  we  should 
at  least  start  somewhere.  If  we  have  to  make  any  adjust- 
ments later,  we  can  make  them  wi^h  equal  justice  to  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  I  shall  be  glad  lo  coope'raic  in 
that  respect.     1  Applause.] 

Mr.  PATRICK.  One  other  word  along  the  .samp  line:  I 
have  signed  the  petition  to  bring  the  bill  out  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  know  the  gentleman  has  siem-d  the 
petition  and  think  he  is  to  be  commended  for  his  broaa,  lib- 
eral political  philosophy,  m  which  I  knew  he  is  sincere. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Docs  not  the  gentleman  believe  it  w  .luld 
be  wl.se  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  e'ntire  Nation  to  have  an 
amendment  put  in  the  bill  providing  that  transportation  dif- 
ferentials .shall  be  eliminated,  so  there  will  be  no  tianspor- 
tation  differentials  In  the  entire  country? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  think  the  transportation  differentials 
could  be  covered  by  an  amendment,     i  Applause  i 

Mr  Speaker,  the  letters  to  which  I  relcried  earlier  In  my 
remai'ks  are  as  follows: 

Labors  Non-P.\rtisan  Lr^^,vr.  nr  PfNNBvi  \.^NIA 

llarrubuTg.  Pa  .  NoirmbcT  iv.   1937. 
Hon.  MicMArL  J    Bradley, 

Umtrd   States  C'cmfrrrfs.   Was^iingtrm ,   D    C 
Dear  Sir     Aa  y^u  leave  for  Uip  special  »<i>t*icn,  ym  arf  a«k#»d  to 
carry    with    you    our    most    e;irii<'sl    requ  'tii    t^mt    Couz^fM    no    not 
ndjourn  until  11  has  enacted  iu;  luJequuU;  v^-^t  and  Loui  bill  uucX 
otber   needed  progrebiiive   legislatioa. 
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ganizatlon  take  the  initiative  In 
cither  in  the  form  of  a  parade  or 
of  organized  labor  on  the  proposed 
tey-off**;   and  be  It  further 

Rfsolrrd.  That  the  Philadelphia 
fnnUatlon  jxrlnt  and  distribute  1 
the  Philadelphia  Congresamen  and 
them  to  take  Immediate  action  tc 
ducted  by  big  btislneaa  against  the 
be  It  finally 

Reaoiveti,  That  copies  of  this 
Tanla  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
Eooaeveit,  Vice  President  Gamer. 

PHnJU>CI.PHIA  CoMMrrTEK 
Was.  M.  Leaoix.  Prejtden< 
Pus.  J.  McCaix,  Sccrctcuy 


10  > 


The  SPEAKER.    Under  previpus 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  L 
15  minutes. 


TH»  BALLOT  IS  TOO 

Mr.  F.VDDIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
addre-is  my  remarks  to  the  Ludlow 
require  a  national  referendtim 
fcre:gn  war.    This,  Mr.  Speakei 
gress  the  power  to  declare  war— -a 
upon  this  body  by  the  foundei^ 
power  to  declare  war  is  a  grave, 
Bibility.  one  to  be  exercised  only 
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PtDiaiATTON  or  Labt.r, 
urg.  Pa..  November  J  J,  1917. 


on.  D    C 

your    vote    and    Ir.fuer.ce   !n 

for   Interstate   Industries   that 

provide  additional   employ- 


JpHN  A.  Phuxips.  P^e.T<d*nf. 
Lzsm   TaoMJka,   Secretary. 


are  being  laid  off  In  all   jplants 


be  mainly   an  attempt   on   the 

Interests   to   exert    pres-sure 

to  give  up  all  social  le.jislatlon 


both  the  press  and  the  radio 

the   impression  that  thay  are 

people:  Therefore  be  it 

Committee   for   Industrial    Or- 

he  need  for  more  social  iQglsla- 

t^   wage-and-hour  bill;    ahd  be 


Committee   for   Industrial    Or- 

a  mass  demonstnatlcn. 

meeting,  to  show  the  stand 

legislation  and  the  unwari^anted 


or  lanLslng 


n  ass 


Ccamnlttee  for  lndu.«itrial   Or- 
.000  portal   cards   addres^d   to 
Pennsylvania  Senators    urging 
step  the   political  strike'  con- 
administration  measures);   and 


re6<ilutlon  be  sent  to  the  Pesmsyl- 
^eaker  cS  the  House.  Pretident 
to  the  press. 

PCS  Iin>C9TSlAL  ORGAMlZATtON, 


a  Id 


order  of  the  Housq,  the 
dr.  Fadws]  is  recognizttl  for 


Slow  rOR  DETENSK 


7\sh  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
resolution,  which  would 
)efore  we  could  engage  in  a 
would  take  from  the  Con- 
power  which  was  imposed 
of  the  Constitution.     The 
1  ind.  Indeed,  an  awful  respon- 
after  the  most  serious,  care- 


ful, and  prayerful  ccasideraUon.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
pc  wer  may  dep«:'nd  ihi'  vrry  fate  of  our  Nation. 

Lf  "v:-  s^v,  Mr  Si--"^akef,  that  I  sympaihizc  with  the  desire 
of  the  cii3tinRUi5herl  e>-'nileman  from  Indiana  and  with  th'^ 
dt^sirei-  ot  those  who  v.ew  ihe  matter  a.'^  he  does  to  prevent 
th..s  Nation  ficm  bvr(im:np  engaged  in  any  wars,  either  foi'- 
eign  or  acme.  iC.    ThtM  purp.A>f  is  rnusi  commendable  and, 

I  am  sure.  u.  aciuai-'d  by  the  very  highest  of  motives.  Kov;- 
eviT.  It-L  me  n.ake  liiis  observation.  A  nat.on.  rendered  heip- 
k.'-s  by  'he  very  highest  of  motives,  is  j'l.^t  as  helpless  as 
thouch  rendered  so  by  the  vei-y  basest  of  treachery. 

The  Members  of  Cor.gress,  Mr.  Speaker  are  the  direct  rcp- 
rcseniative^  of  the  p-cple  m  fcreign  a-->  well  as  in  domestic 
affairs.  Tliat  is  the  way  a  democratic  form  of  government 
functions.    I  hrive  ;h:  hmh     i  rt.ptci  for  thi.s  body.    I  believe 

II  is  composed  of  pr.l. ul.c  ini'ii  ^i  abiJ;:y,  They  endeavor  to 
repres^ni  the  seniimcr.*  of  iheir  constituents.  From  their 
const.tutnt.i  t'.ioy  obtain  tlieir  ideas  regarding  domest.c  af- 
fairs. In  rei;.ird  to  foreign  afTairs,  however,  they  are  in  a 
diflerent  pcsiaoii.  In  such  matters  they  must  b"  giiided  to  a 
large  extent  by  information  which  their  constituents  do  not 
in  general  potoe^-s.  In  connection  with  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Nation,  and  tapec.ally  in  the  conduct  of  war,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disclose  all  of  the  facts  and  conditions  involved.  The 
idea  in  waging  war  is  to  win  the  war,  and  in  time  of  war,  or 
an  emergency  due  to  the  inuninence  of  war,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  too  much  information  public  w.thout  giving  the 
enemy  information. 

Another  point  is  this:  In  time  of  emergency  it  Ls  of  para- 
mount importance  to  liave  a  umted  population.  As  our  col- 
league [Mr.  Lewis  of  Maryland!  so  ably  pointed  out  upon 
this  floor  yesterday.  W'"-  must  run  no  ri.^k  of  two  wars,  one  at 
home  and  one  abroad.  In  such  a  case  we  would  be  doomed 
to  defeat  a.  the  outset. 

In  the  conduct  of  warfare  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  seize  and  control  the  initiative.  To  be  able  to  promptly 
carry  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  enemy  is  the  very  best 
of  tactics.  Never  was  a  better  example  of  this  fact  furnished 
than  in  the  present  difTiculty  between  China  and  Japan. 
Had  China  been  prepared  to  carry  the  war  to  the  island 
empire  of  Japan,  or  even  into  the  seas  surro'andlng.  the 
war  would  have  ended  iii  a  few  w^eks.  Had  China  been 
able  to  carry  the  war  in  the  air  to  the  vital  centers  of  Japan. 
Tokyo,  and  other  citlcr.  it  would  have  ended  in  a  few  days. 
Her  impotence  and  her  inability  to  do  so  have  resulted  in  the 
war  beinc  brourht  to  China.  It  is  the  civilian  population 
of  China  upon  vrhich  the  horrors  of  war  are  fallmj;.  Th._'' 
peaceful  Chinese.  Instead  of  the  aggressor.  Japanese,  are 
paying:  the  price  of  the  impotency  of  their  peacefully  in- 
clined nation.  God  grant  that  we  may  never  be  in  a  like 
situation.  The  death  and  destruction  among  the  amied 
fcrcis,  during  modern  war.  are  nothing  to  be  ccntpared  to 
that  among  the  noncom.batants.  During  the  World  War  the 
inability  of  the  French  and  Belgians  to  carry  the  war  into 
Germany  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  large  areas  of  those 
nations  and  the  consequential  suffering  and  death  of  their 
own  nationals.  History  is  so  replete  w.th  similar  lessons 
as  to  be  uranist.,kal:'.y  plain  to  even  the  rankest  amateur 
student  of  warfare.  The  history  of  the  world  is  but  a  series 
of  invasions  and  supplanting  of  one  people  by  another.  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  my  people  in  this  Nation  supplanted. 

Another  fact  of  history  is  this:  Few.  if  any,  major  con- 
fiicts  have  ever  been  won  except  upon  the  ground  of  the 
enem.y.  In  cur  Revolutionary  War  we  wh:ppod  the  British 
en  cheir  own  ic;l  and  made  of  it  our  Nation.  In  the  War 
cf  1312  we  were  defeated  on  land  in  ctir  ov.-n  Nation  in  al- 
most every  battle,  but  won  the  war  by  can-ying  it  to  the 
d-eks  of  the  ships  cf  the  Mi<:tre.:5  of  the  Seas.  The  Barbary 
pirates  paid  no  heed  to  cur  protestation.-,  but  when  we  car- 
ried the  war  to  their  own  shores  quickly  conclud'-d  a  lasting 
peace  and  American  conimerce  wa.'^  safe  upon  the  M-ditcr- 
ranean  Se^a.  The  M- xican  War,  th.  defeat  cf  the  .rtallant 
Conicderacy.  our  victory  in  the  Spanirh-.\merican  War.  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  in  IS  13  are  further  ex- 
amples. In  c.^se  of  war  we  miust  strike  and  stnke  quickly 
on   foreign   shores   cr    waters,   or   destruction    and   defeat 
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will  be  broTight  to  om-  very  hearthstones.     Which  do  you 
prefer? 

To  bring  a  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  hostile  will 
to  wage  combat  must  be  broken.  This  caxmot  be  done  in  a 
negative  manner.  Again  permit  me  to  draw  upon  the  present 
situation  in  Asia  for  an  example.  Suppose  the  Chinese  suc- 
ceed in  holding  out  until  the  Japanese  are  worn  out  eco- 
nomically. Have  they  achieved  a  victory?  Indeed  they  have 
not.  They  have  only  succeeded  in  securing  a  temporary  stale- 
mate. The  Japanese  will  retire  to  brood  over  their  repulse 
and  plan  a  new  aggression  on  a  grander  scale.  What  did 
the  first  repulse  of  the  Italians  from  Ethiopia  accomplish 
except  to  delay  the  inevitable  result.  Did  the  untimely  peace 
brought  on  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  Russian-Japanese 
War  stop  the  dream  of  that  island  empire  for  imperialism? 
The  innocent  Chinese  civilians  around  Shanghai  are  today 
pajdng  for  our  well-intended  meddling.  History  furnishes 
us  no  other  kind  of  examples.  Wars,  like  political  fights, 
must  be  fought  to  win  or  lose.  Draws  or  compromises  do  not 
count. 

Action  must  be  prompt,  eflfectlve.  and  positive.  Modem 
mechanization,  transportation,  and  equipment  have  brought 
nations  more  closely  together,  have  neutralized  natural  de- 
fensive barriers,  and  have  made  the  need  for  prompt  action 
m.ore  imperative.  The  factor  of  time  Is  more  \ital  than  ever. 
The  hair-trigger  mind  has  also  developed  in  proportion.  To- 
day wars  are  fought  and  not  declared.  The  former  code 
duello  among  nations,  In  which  communications  were  cx- 
chanfred  and  diplomatic  representatives  were  recalled  before 
a  formal  declaration  of  war,  has  been  replaced  by  the  meth- 
ods of  the  metropolitan  gangster.  The  first  notice  of  hos- 
tilities is  a  blast  of  machine-gun  Are.  a  rain  of  bombs  from 
the  skies,  and  deadly  clouds  of  gas  falling  most  devastatingly 
upon  the  innocent  and  helpless  noncombatsmts.  If  we  must 
ever  fight  in  another  war.  or  if  our  sons  must  ever  fight  in 
one.  it  should  be  as  far  from  our  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters as  possible. 

A  great  many  of  our  so-called  pacifists  seek  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  wars  have  been  brought  on  by  indinduals  wish- 
ing to  profit  thereby.  This  is  an  implication  which  seems  to 
have  gained  some  credence  in  the  popular  mind.  Where  is 
there  any  proof  for  such  a  statement?  Not  the  slightest. 
Wars  in  the  past  have  been  fought,  from  the  time  of  sav- 
agery to  the  present  time,  almost  wholly  for  commercial 
reasons.  Some  few  have  been  fought  for  religious  or  politi- 
cal reasons  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  fought  for 
the  control  of  hunting  gromids,  pastures,  souices  of  raw- 
materials,  m.arkcts,  or  the  trade  lanes  leading  to  or  fro. 
Wherever  commercial  Interests  clash  are  sure  to  fall  the 
sparks  which  may  explode  the  magazines  of  Mars.  We  may 
sneer  at  com.merce  and  make  light  of  it  all  we  please,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  commerce  of  the  Nation  is  the  com- 
merce of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  It  is  not  alone  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mellons.  the  Du  Fonts,  the  Morgans,  or  the 
Rockefellers.  It  is  also  the  commerce  of  the  Smiths,  the 
Joneses,  the  Murphys.  the  Cohens,  the  Strobinskis,  and  the 
Picollonis — the  mien  who  labor  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
mines,  mills,  and  factories.  Net  alone  the  commerce  of  Wall 
Street,  but  as  well  the  commerce  of  Main  Street  and  the 
streets  across  the  railroad  tracks. 

We  are  a  commercial  Nation  whether  we  will  or  not.  We 
are  by  no  means  self-sufficient  and  depend  upon  importa- 
tion of  many  essential  commodities  necessary  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  in  time  of  peace  and  our  national  existence 
in  time  of  war.  The  interruption  of  certain  of  these  ccmi- 
modities  for  even  a  few  days  would  be  a  national  calamity. 
Those  in  charge  of  our  national  defense  must  be  left  free  to 
act  quickly  in  time  of  emergency  or  dire  consequences  may 
very  easily  result.  We  cannot  be  isolationists  for  even  a  few 
days.  Internal  strife  is  much  more  dangerous  than  foreign 
troubles.  Our  enemies  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
ha\T  us  shut  up  within  our  own  borders  for  a  period  d-uring 
which  we  wage  a  political  campaign  to  determine  whether  or 
not  we  would  go  to  war.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign, 
whatever  its  result,  we  would  be  easy  picking.    We  must  not 
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become  sold  on  the  theory  that  a  phy.-^ical  inxa'^ion  of  otir 
Nation  is  tiie  only  factor  which  can  threaten  our  rational 
security. 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  pa.ssing  that  in  the  la<--t  genera- 
tion a  new  cause  of  war  ha.^  arisen  A  political  cau'e  In 
the  future,  wars  will  also  be  foucrht  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  different  schools  of  poli'ieal  belief.  The  people  of  tha 
world  are  beccming  more  politiciaiy  minded.  Competition 
to  force  the  political  thoupht  of  a  nation  upon  anotimr 
people  is  taking  its  place  alongside  comm'-rcial  competition 
and  promises  to  be  even  more  strife  provoking  than  was  ever 
religion  or  commerce.  The  causes  of  warfare  are  multiply- 
ing, not  diminishing.  The  danger  is  greater  and  therefore 
the  various  intricacies,  such  as  would  be  involved  in  the  plan 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  are  all  the  more  dangerous. 
Negotiations  between  democracies  proceed  at  a  slow  pace. 
but  among  dictatorships  it  proceeds  with  the  speed  of 
hghtning. 

Another  danger  in  this  matter  presents  Itself  if  this 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted  That 
danger  comes  from  tlie  world-wide  drift  toward  political 
competition,  from  which  we  as  a  Nation  are  by  no  means 
immune,  signs  of  which  are  apparent  in  opinions  relating 
to  the  Spanish  cit^l  war.  Also,  we  can  observe  among  our 
citizens  certain  organizations  which,  while  apparently  op- 
posed to  foreign  wars  for  any  cause,  seem  ready  enough  to 
resort  to  domestic  violence  to  attain  their  ends.  Human 
minds  are  by  no  meaiis  infallible  and  are  not  permanently 
fixed.  They  are  subject  to  change  and  are  also  subject  to 
being  influenced  by  propaganda  and  unduly  inflamed  over 
comparatively  unimportant  incidents.  It  is  quite  po.';.siblp 
that  occasions  might  arise  wht  rein  a  popular  \ote  might  lead 
the  Nation  into  a  war  which  the  Congress  would  not  of  its 
own  will  imdertake. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  meant  to  remedy 
defects  in  our  system  of  government  which  our  experience 
proves  should  be  remedied.  What  is  there  in  our  past  to 
justify  such  a  demand?  Never  have  our  forces  been  u.'=ed 
except  in  defense  of  justice,  national  and  international.  No 
intelligent  person  can  read  liistory  and  accuse  our  military 
forces  of  being  habitual  and  tyrannical  pursuers  of  invasion 
and  conquest.  But  year  by  year,  decade  after  decade,  nur 
system  of  national  defense  has  b'-en  built  around  thp  sound 
theory  that  its  most  valuable  asset  in  keeping  the  peacf  is 
its  freedom  to  use  its  imtiative  in  impending  emergencies. 
Tliat  imtiative  does  not  extend  to  d<  claring  war.  But  It 
does  permit  constant  readiness  to  move  to  tliwart  any  po- 
tential enemy,  before  that  enemy  has  destroyed  lives  homes, 
and  property  on  American  soil.  Should  wr  ch:inge  this  trif  d 
and  proven  policy  because  of  the  actions  of  Napoleon  or 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  or  any  other  foreign  war  lord?  Not  any 
more  than  we  should  change  our  monetary  system  because 
of  their  mistakes  in  that  respect. 

Let  the  people  speak  through  their  elected  representatives 
in  this  as  m  other  matters.     [Applause] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  SumnersJ  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  first.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  upon  the  disposition 
manifested  to  gather  around  the  coimcil  table  and  consider 
in  a  proper  spirit  the  problems  of  thi.<?  country.  We  have 
entirely  got  beyond  the  time  when  the  responsibdities  of  the 
statesmanship  of  this  comitry  can  be  discharged  by  criticizing 
somebody  or  by  criticizing  the  opposite  party. 

I  believe  no  student  of  existing  conditions  in  America  and 
in  the  world  can  fail  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  prob- 
lems of  this  hour  challenge  us  to  a  higher  degree  of  efliciency 
in  real  statesmanship  than  that  which  has  ever  been  required 
at  any  period  in  the  liistory  of  any  people.  A  responsibility 
like  this  makes  us  humble,  sobers  our  judgment,  and  gives 
us  a  tolerant  attitude. 

There  are  seme  very  distressing  developments  m  America 
and  in  the  world  and  some  that  give  us  courage.  Speaking 
generally,  I  think  there  is  a  greater  disposition  on  the  part 
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of  the  people  and  their  public  oficials  to  get  their  feet  on 
the  ground  and  their  heads  on  th?ir  shoulders  and  lay  their 
propositions  cut  on  the  table  anc  look  at  them  and  try  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion.  On^e  m  a  while  I  think  :t  as  a 
food  thing  for  a  country,  as  it  is  a 
establishment,  or  as  it  is  a  good  thihg  for  anybody,  to  stop  and 
examine  candidly  its  policies,  to  t4ke  a  sounding,  to  read  the 
stars,  and  to  lock  at  the  compass 

These  observations  are  largeli  aside 
which  prompted  me  to  ask  your  a 
a  few  minutes  this  afternoon, 
good  long  while  as  to  what  is  hapbening  in  this  country  and 
in  the  world  from  a  lopsided  development  which  is  making 
this  to  be  known  as  the  machim  age,  which  is  iuerally,  in 
many  respects,  bringing  a  deflni  e  conflict  between  human 


from  the  purpose 
t^ntion  and  indulgence  for 
have  been  thmking  for  a 


It  is  an  interesting  thing 
the  earth  today  there  is  a 
beings  and  machinery.  I 
we  have  made  in  mechanl- 


be»nKs  and  inanimate  machinery, 
when  you  look  at  it  that  really  or 
definite  conflict  between  human 
mean  that  the  unprovement  which 
cal  equipment  has  so  far  outstripiied  our  ability  to  distribute 
the  benefits  of  improved  machin«ry  and  to  prevent  it  from 
actually  becoming  a  destructive  ajeency  in  the  world  that 
produces  a  serious  question. 
Of  course,  every  machine,  everi  invention,  to  some  degree 


disturbs  existing  relationships,  but 


such  as  we  have  in  the  world  tod»y,  when  we  know  that  we 


have  so  far  outstripped  ourselves 


chinery  that  improved  machiner'  is  putting  on  the  streets 


honest  people  who  want  to  earn  a 


people  who  do  have  WOTk  the  necessity  of  maintaining  as 


objects  of  charity  or  quasi  objects 


pie,  then  it  is  at  least  worthy  of   mttlng  the  problem  out  on 


the  table  and  seeing  whether  oi 
been  developed,  is  wise.    Let  me 
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when  you  have  a  situation 


n  the  development  of  ma- 


livlng,  and  is  giving  to  the 


of  charity  millions  of  peo- 


not  the  policy,  as  it  has 
put  it  this  way.     It  is.  all 


right  to  increase  your  mechanics  agencies  if  you  parallel 
that  increase  so  that  the  human  beings  who  are  released  by 
reason  of  improved  machinery  have  a  chance  to  get  another 
job.  but  when  you  have  improve!  your  machinery  so  much 
more  rapidly  than  you  have  improved  in  other  directions. 
when  you  put  the  machine  on  the  job  and  tiun  an  honest 
man  out  on  the  street  and  send  him  home  to  his  family  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  when  he  has  been  willing  and  ready  and 
able  to  work,  the  question  then  presents  itself  of  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  vise  public  policy  for  a  public  agency  to  offer  a 
definite  inducement  to  whomever  may  give  it  some  more  idle 
people.  I  do  not.  of  course,  refei  only  to  the  machinery  but 
to  the  failure  to  make  the  necessary  readjustment.  I  have 
been  a  trader  ever  since  I  was  a  kid  in  the  hills  of  Tennessee. 
I  would  buy  anything  from  a  yearling  to  a  polecat  hide, 
but  I  always  wanted  to  know,  vhen  I  swapped  anything, 
whether  I  was  getting  the  value  c  f  it  or  not. 

Now,  Is  it  good,  old-fashioned,  common-sense  trading  to  go 
out  in  the  market  and  buy  some  more  idle  people  by  offering 
whoever  will  invent  a  machine  ttat  will  give  you  some  more 
idle  people  an  inducement  of  17  ;^ears  of  a  monopoly  on  the 
right  to  use  such  machine? 

That  is  the  concrete  proposition.  It  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent proposition  from  just  lettinc  everybody  go  ahead  and 
get  what  he  wants  and  do  as  h(  pleases.  That  is  not  the 
proposition;  but  here  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  lu-obably  six  or  eight  or  ten  million  idle  people, 
now  under  its  patent  laws  adve  Using  to  the  whole  world 
that  if  anybody  will  Just  do  somel  hing  that  will  give  us  some 
more  idle  people  we  will  give  him  a  right  of  monopoly  for 
17  years  in  the  use  of  the  invention.  It  is  a  matter  that 
Is  of  sufficient  importance  and  nsts  on  a  suflBciently  sound 
consideration  to  Justify  a  serlois  examination.  We  have 
never  thought  about  it.  have  we'  It  has  just  always  been. 
and  It  is  a  mighty  difficult  thing  to  get  us  to  put  a  proposi- 
tion out  on  the  table  and  look  at  it  that  we  have  inheriited. 
I  have  been  considering  this  a  loig  time.  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  today — not  a  bill  that  I  would  be  willing  to  have 
passed,  but  a  bill  simply  presenting  for  consideration  the 
principle,  because  I  would  not  indertake  to  write  out!  in 
detail  a  bill  unless  we  want  to  do  something  about  it.    I  am 


introducing  this  bill  today  that  will  stop  for  the  time  being 
the  bidding  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  for  some 
more  idle  people.  I  am  offering  the  bill  to  stop  the  issue  of 
patents  on  the  part  of  fhe  Federal  Government  in  labor- 
saving  devices,  i  Applause.'  I  do  not  know;  it  may  be 
foolish,  but  I  am  doing  it.  You  know.  wh>  n  you  have 
thought  about  a  thing  a  long  time,  when  a  thins  will  not 
get  out  of  your  head,  you  have  eot  to  do  something  about 
it,  and  that  is  what  has  happened  to  me,  I  have  been 
thinking  about  this  thing  a  good  while,  and  I  have  been 
pretty  much  interested  in  this  world  that  I  am  livins?  in. 
I  have  a  sort  of  natural  defect  of  acquiring  a  volume  of 
knowledge.  People  know  things  and  they  tell  me  about 
them  and  I  know  they  know  it,  but  I  have  to  send  that 
through  the  processes  of  my  own  analysis  b*^fore  it  is  my 
knowledge.  I  have  locked  at  this  thing  a  pood  while,  and 
5  years  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Patents,  which  I  a.sk  that  the  Clerk  read  in  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  *.  mpcre.  Without  objection,  the  Cierk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fullovv-s: 

Jant-.\ry   4.    19.32 
Hon.  William  I    Sihovtch. 

Chairrnan.  Committee  on  Patents,  Hcruse  of  Represmtatives. 

V,'tishington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Colleactt  I  beg  to  direct  the  cni:.s;deration  of  your 
committee  to  the  possible  advisability  under  our  circumstances  of 
su-'^penrtiHi;.  for   the   pre.-^ent.   patents   for  labor-.savmg  devices 

I  have  not  thought  tlie  .miittt-r  thruu^'h  all  of  its  ramifications, 
but  sumciently  to  feel  warranted  m  calling  it  to  your  serious 
consideration,  not  as  a  major  f .\..  tor  bur  a.s  one  of  considernbie 
imp'^rtance  In  i'self  and  still  more  important  for  the  principle 
which  is  .nvolved. 

In  the  tirst  place,  i  patent  15  not  a  thing  wlilch  anyone  can 
claim  a.s  a  matter  of  rieht 

It  Us  a  monopoly  of  the  rl-ht  to  use.  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  an  inducement  to  devise  novel  things  for  the  public 
benefit 

We  have  accepted  without  question  that  anyone  who  invents  a 
labor-stiviag  device  Is  a  public  benefactor  and  have  accented  the 
advan-ages  of  those  devices  without  accepting  any  of  tiie  corre- 
sponding and  paralleling  responsibilities  and  duties. 

.Ajs  a  result  we  have  naturally  developed  a  lopsided  progress. 

Only  as  the  buying  power  of  the  average  person  is  increased  so 
that  he  can  buy  .something,  to  him  new,  somethins  created  by 
the  person  who.--e  Job  has  been  taken  bv  a  m.achmc.  and  as  hours 
of  I.ibor  are  readjusted  and  the  benefits  of  such  invention.s  dis- 
tributed is  it  safe  to  increa.se  labor-saving  devices,  or  at  least 
wise,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  for  the  Government  to  o5er 
persons  a  special  inducement  to  invent  them. 

Farmers  who  learn  to  cultivate  by  a  better  method  are  not 
given  patents  Physicians  who  develop  new  and  better  nirthL,ds 
of  treating  diseases  are  not  given  monopolies  in  the  method  of 
treatment. 

Cert.imly  it  is  far  better  to  have  two  persons  workine.  each 
earning  his  own  living,  than  to  have  one  person  w,th  a  machine 
to  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  two.  and  the  person  sup- 
planted, unable  to  eet  any  other  work,  an  objec-  of  charitv.  It  i.s 
still  worse  under  these  conditions  for  one  p-r^on  to  do  the  work 
of  three. 

To  lncrea.se  m.arhine  production  per  man  without  increasing 
per-man  power  'o  buy  does  not  tend  toward  a  healthy  economic  or 
industrial  condition.  To  increase  production  and  at  the  same  time 
decrea-se  the  number  of  tha-^  able  to  buv  is  tragically  unsound. 
The  person  supplarr.ed  hv  the  maciiine  and  left  without  a  Job 
cannot  purchase  Thorf  is  nothing'  more  hurtful  economically 
and  morally  or  more  dan^-erous  to  the  State  than  to  have  people 
ready,  willing,  ar.d  able  to  work  for  an  honest  living  but  deprived 
of  the  opportuni-^y 

The  correspondirit:  and  m  natu.-e.  paralleling  line  of  true  prog- 
ress !s  too  far  beiimd  H:=!d  we  not  better  wait  with  the  one  or 
at  least  withdraw  the  arti.'irlal  stimulus  given  by  the  Government 
until  the  other  line  is  brought  up,' 

With  millions  of  people  idle  who  are  willing  to  work,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  common  ser^se  it  seems  to  me  an  absurd  thm^  for 
the  Government  to  con'inue  to  offer  this  mducf-ment  to  persons 
who  will  devi.se  methods  for  taking  awav  Jobs  of  persons  now  en- 
gaged, who  Will  have  to  be  supported  either  bv  charity  or  from  the 
Public  Trea.^ury 

Very  respectfully, 

H\TTr.N    W     SUMNERS. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.    That  i.s  all  I  want  to  say. 

The  SPEAKER  p-o  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Te.xas  ha,^  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH  and  Mr.  McMrLL--\N  ro.se. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have  a 
moment  or  two  m  which  to  a:i:-'A  .r  questions? 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Sl.t?.lNERS  of  Tcxks.  That  is  all  I  want  to  .say  except 
this:  I  wish  the  Members  of  Concress  would  think  about 
thLs.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  thought,  and  out  of  the  think- 
ing we  may  arrive  at  some  sound  conclusion  about  it.  I 
thank  you  very  n:uch  for  the  privilege  of  submitting  this  to 
your  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  McMIIXAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yipld? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sppakrr,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  5  minutes.  First,  may  I  a.sk  is  anyone 
to  follow  me' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    There  is  one  more  speaker. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  I  do  not  want  to  encroach  upon 
his  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  of  the  gentle- 
man whether  it  is  his  purpose  to  incorporate  the  language 
of  th*^  bill  that  he  has  proposed  to  pass  in  his  remarks,  for 
the  information  of  the  House? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  It  is,  but  I  shall  only  submit 
the  principle.  I  do  not  undertake  to  go  into  detail.  There 
is  no  lise  trying  to  write  the  bill  in  its  details  until  we  agree 
on  the  principle.    The  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  If  enart.-d.  etc.,  That  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

act  and  until no  patent  shall  be  issued  under  the  patent 

laws  (title  LX,  ch.  1.  as  amended,  of  the  Rev.  Stats.;  U.  S.  C.  title 
33 1  for  the  invention  or  discovery  of  any  labor-savuig  machine  or 
device  or  any  Improvement  thereof.  This  act  shall  not  apply  in 
ca.se  of  any  application  for  a  patent  which  has  been  passed  and 
allowed,  and  notice  of  which  has  been  sent  to  the  E^plicant  or 
his  agent,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH     Does  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  the  gentleman  realize  that  the  most 
humble  persons  generally  have  been  inventors  of  the  things 
the  gentleman  refers  to?  Does  not  the  gentleman  realize 
that  if  we  take  off  the  restriction  upon  basiness  that  will 
put  millicns  of  men  to  work — the  very  people  the  gentleman 
is  referring  to? 

Mr.  SLTMNERS  of  Texas.  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  get 
the  gentleman's  p>0!nt. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First,  that  the  most  humble  individuals 
in  the  world  am  those  who  are  getting'  patents  and  that 
today  the  restrictions  on  bu.^ine.ss  are  such  that  you  are  not 
even  encouraging  busint.ss  and  you  will  not  liberate  capital 
to  put  every  m.an  to  work  vvhich  the  gentleman  claims  are 
out  of  work. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Tcxa.-=.  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  on  the  Patients  Committee,  and  I 
have  given  that  matter  considerable  thought.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  going  at  it  from  the  v^Tong  end. 

Mr.  SUIVINERS  of  Texas.  The  gentleman  thinks  we  ought 
to  increa.se  th*^  inducement  to  people  to  give  us  more  inven- 
tior.s  to  put  more  ix^ople  out  of  work? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  have  the  foreign  countries  to  com- 
pete with,  and  they  will  send  their  goods  here  instead  of 
our  making  the  machinen.-. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
en  his  efTort  to  try  to  prohibit  mass  production,  thereby  tak- 
ing the  place  of  honest  American  labor.  If  you  will  protect 
American  labor  from  foreign  shores,  we  will  get  everybody 
to  work  and  you  will  have  a  contented  and  happy  land.  I 
am  glad  to  sec  the  gentleman  present  that  proposition. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SU^MNERS  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
change  our  existing  law  with  regard  to  patents  rather  than 


to  declare  a  moratorium  on  the  cranting  of  pat.'rr 
proclaim  a  holiday  on  invent  ions  > 


to 


Ml-  su:jm-t?,s 


Texas.     I  think  it  is  quite  worth  while 


to  take  uiiciLi  exaiiMintion  the  whole  ix<li^\  \\.:1\  n  ttieiu't-  to 
patents. 

Mr,  CASE  if  South  Dakota.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen'ie- 
mau  yield? 

Mr   SUMNERS  of  T-^xa?.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  ot  Scuih  Dakot.a,  Would  not  tile  fttltlemai^.  be 
afraid  he  m.itiht  prrver-  the  creation  of  some  Inventions  thai 
would  acttially  produce  more  labor''  I  have  in  mind  the  m- 
dustrj-  with  whicli  I  am  most  familiar,  the  printint:  indu:-try 
The  invention  of  the  l:notypc  certainly  put  hand  p;-.nters  out 
of  work  for  a  time,  perhap.?.  but  the  invention  of  the  hnoiype 
has  made  po.ssible  far  more  jobs  in  the  printing  trades  than 
ever  existed  ljt,:ore  it  was  invented, 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  I  cannot  aeree  wiih  rJic  pen-ie- 
man's  conclusion.  I  think  the  Imotyix?.  which  may  have  been 
justified  for  other  reasons,  certainly  iL>ok  a  lot  of  pcple  out 
cf  bu.siness.  It  takes  a  whole  lot  fewer  people  to  set  up  a 
paper  by  a  linotype  than  by  hand. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  it  ha>s  increased  the 
printing  business. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  I  understand  thi.';  is  a  difficuit 
que-stion.     I  thoroughly  understand  it  is  a  iwo-^ided  question. 

There  is  not  anything  in  the  propositus  thai  a  labor- 
savmg  device  puts  more  people  to  work.  That  is  all  houey. 
Go  down  the  street  and  see  one  of  these  ditch-digging  ma- 
chines that  puts  a  hundred  ix?ople  out  of  work.  There  m.ay  be 
some  other  good  reason  for  it,  but  it  certainly  puts  a  lot  of 
people  out  of  work. 

Mr.  FADDIS.     Mr   Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FADDIS.  I  agree  with  the  distin.'ruished  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  his  argument  that  labor-saving  machinery  is 
a  detriment  to  the  country  insofar  as  it  displaces  many  men. 
I  do  not  believe  the  work  is  done  any  cheaper,  a'?  a  general 
thing,  but  it  just  displaces  more  men.  But,  as  to  the  gentle- 
man's idea  of  eradicating  this  evil  by  refusing  to  grant  pat- 
ents, it  would  seem  to  me  to  work  m  the  opposite  direction, 
because  a  patent  is  somewhat  of  a  monopoly  and  restricts 
the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery*.  I  do  not  bel.cvc  the  ques- 
tion could  be  solved  by  refusing  to  grant  j>atenis.  I  believe 
the  situation  would  even  be  worse. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Thotc  are  the  things  I  want 
everybody  to  think  ab<iut. 

!Here  th-^  ga\-el  fell.l 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  May  I  ask  for  ju.st  1  more 
minute,  and  then  I  will  be  through? 

Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  a.sks  unani- 
mous conicni  for  1  additional  minute.     Is  there  objection? 

There  v. as  no  objection. 

Mr.  SUMNTIRS  of  Texas.  I  have  intiocluced  this  bill  to 
.«ubnut  this  matter  to  the  consideration  and  study  of  the' 
Congress  and  the  country.  It  is  not  a  matter  to  bt-  ca.^lly  put 
aside.  This  Government,  which  already  has  m.illions  of  idle 
people  on  its  hand,*;,  l.*-;  each  day  bidding  for  more.  This 
increase  of  idle  people  is  an  increase  of  a  serious  nienaee,  an 
increase  of  as  destructive  an  agency  as  could  b:  imag.ned. 
Whatever  may  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  matter,  the 
statements  on  (his  point  in  niy  letter,  written  5  years  ago, 
are  sound. 

Mr.  COLDEN     Mr.  Sjx'aker,  will  the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr,  SUMNT:RS  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COLDEN.  One  of  the  abuses  cf  the  patent  system  is 
that  one  firm  or  group  of  firms  will  buy  a  patent,  and  they 
will  use  that  as  a  monopoly,  and  the  public  does  not  get  the 
benefit  of  the  cheaper  prices.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
amend  the  patent  law  by  making  patents  open  to  all  manu- 
facturers who  wish  to  pay  roj-alty  and  use  them. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  I  think  the  whole  thing  .should 
be  examined.  My  experience  this  aftornoon  is  no  different 
to  what  it  always  has  been,  because  every  time  I  have  sug- 
gested this  everybodi'  has  jumped  on  it,  but  I  cannot  get  it 
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out  of  my  head  that  It  Is  not 
t.ikin:^  a  rhanc*'.     (Applause.) 
IHt-re  the  gavel  fell.] 

PERMISSION   TO   ADDR 


w  )rth  considering,  and  I  am 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona, 
mou-s  con.sent  that  I  may  proceec 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
sylvania  IMr.  Ditter  I  has  10  mi 
The  genti»:man  can  put  his  r 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennaylv 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona, 
consent  to  address  the  House 
gi'nileman  from  Pennsylvarua    r 

The   SPEAKER  pro   tempv)re 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 


eq  i 


fo 


i:SS   THI   HOUSB 

VIr.  Speaker.  I  aik  unani- 

for  5  minutes. 
The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
utes,  under  a  special  order. 

est  to  follow  the  remarks 
inia. 
Then  I  will  ai.k  imanimous 

r  5  mmutes  following  the 
Ditter ; 

Is  there  objection   to   the 

nzona? 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
sylvania  IMr.  Ditter]  is  recogni 

Mr.  DITTER.     Mr.  Speaker, 
thj.s  afternoon  by  my  distmguishjed 
vania  to  the  subject  of  war.    I 
founded.    It  seems  to  me. 
cemed  today  with  the  state  of 
House. 

I  rise  this  afternoon  to  extenc 
sincere  sympathy.     In  expressing 
feel  confident  that  I  express  the 
bers  on  our  side  of  the  House, 
were  treated  to  today.    My  hea 
leader  today.    I  have  affection 
for  him.    I  was  distressed  as  I 
to  the  slaughter.    He  offered 
altar  of  the  now  desperate  New 
tlngulshed  majority  leader  unde|r 
der  other  circumstances.    I  hav 
torical   southerner   make   other 
have  heard  him  defend  the  "  dt 
bill.    I  could  not  help  but  compare 
put  forth  this  afternoon  with  o 
dehvered. 

Today  contrition  was  m  every 
every  sentence,  despair,  disappo 
fested  themselves  on  all  sides 
leader  came,  offering  himself  as 
tration.     He  deserves  our  sympa 

I  recall  that  yesterday  he 
distinguished  minority  leader 
House  and  taken  orders.    That 
leader  yesterday.    I  recall  it 
feel  that  he  must  have  t)een  thei^ 
he  possibly  explain  his  effort 

I  think  the  country  should  kn^w 
distinguished  majority  leader 
minority  should   join   in 
which  he  told  the  country  toda  r 
demoralized  and  disintegrated, 
imagined  it.  but  it  seemed  to 
other  side  of  the  aisle  today  a 
distinguished  men  tried  to  say 
blame  me."    You  remember  the 
mitt^e  as  much  as  said.  "It  Is 
my  door:  my  hands  are  clean." 
that  the  distinguished  majority 
profess  a  real  regard,  you  will 
held  up  his  hands  and  practlca4y 
do  not  lay  this  sin  at  my  door;  I 

What  does  it  mean?     Does  It 
majority  leader  is  no  longer  the 
it  mean  that  the  majority  leader 
his  own  committees?    Are  we  to 
Ity  leader  admits  that  the  majohty 
cannot  be  depended  uixhi?    Doe 


The  gentleman  from  Penn- 

:ed  for  10  minutes. 

)ur   attention  was  directed 

colleague  from  Perm.syl- 

iieve  his  concern  was  'apU 

howeter.  that  he  should  be  con- 

ar  that  exists  here  in  the 
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to  the  majority  leader  my 
my  sympathy   to  hen  I 
sympathy  of  all  the  Mem- 
What  a  sorry  spectacle  we 
went  out  to  the  majci.ty 
or  him  and  a  high  regard 
.■  him  being  led  as  a  lamb 
himself  as  a  sacrifice  on,  the 
eal.    I  have  heard  the  dis- 
olher  conditions  and  un- 
heard this  persuasive  ora- 
appeals   to   this   House.     I 
sentence"  in  the  utilities 
the  weak  efforts  that  he 
her  speeches  which  he  has 


word,  regret  was  present  ;n 

ntment,  and  chagrm  niani- 

the  distinguished  majority 

face  saver  for  the  adnnnis- 

;hy. 

ted  the  suggestion  of  the 

he  had  been  to  the  White 

rather  irked  the  majority 

still  I  could  not  help  but 

:  else  how  otherwise  could 

r? 

what  splendid  service  the 

rendered.     I   believe  the 

iing   the   splendid    waiy    in 

that  the  New  Dealers  are 

I  do  not  know  whether  I 

that  I  could  sense  on  'he 

:reat  deal  of  humor  aa  two 

one  to  the  other:    'Do  not 

iihairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 

my  fault ;  the  sin  is  not  at 

^nd  then  you  will  remember 

leader,  for  whom  again  I 

i^emember  how  he  came  and 

said:  "Do  not  blame  me; 

have  signed  the  petition." 

nean  that  the  distinguished 

leader  in  the  House?     Does 

no  longer  trusts  the  men  of 

imderstand  that  the  major- 

of  the  Rules  Committee 

it  mean  that  he  lays  at  the 


door  of  the  majority  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  the 
indictment  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  and  that  their 
judgment  is  not  to  be  followed.  Does  it  mean  that  they  can 
no  longer  be  looked  upon  'o  direct  the  legislative  program 
of  the  majority:^  Does  it  mean  that  he  no  longer  has  confi- 
dence m  hi-s  members  of  iiie  Rules  Commit*ee- 

No  crn.sure  .^nmold  come  to  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
chairiran  of  the  Rules  Committee  vindicated  his  poJ-iticn 
today.  The  members  of  that  committee  have  acted  m  good 
faith. 

Has  the  New  Dfal  collapsed?  Has  the  New  Deal  broken 
do-^-n?  Kas  the  New  Deal  been  torn  a~sunder  by  dissen.ion 
and  strife?  Yes:  it  appears  that  a  degree  of  independence 
has  developed  which  means  much  to  the  country. 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  majority  today  to  the  fact 
that  the  rules  are  made  for  the  protection  of  the  majority? 
Do  not  tell  the  country  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  Repub- 
licans. I  call  the  attention  of  the  majority  today  to  what  the 
Recorp  .-hows  on  the  16th  of  November,  the  day  after  this 
extraordinary  session  started. 

Mr.  NICHOLS  ro.se. 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  cannot  yield.  May  I  rail  the  attention  of 
the  majority  to  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  asked  unanimous  confent  that  day  to  dispense  with 
busmp.s.^  in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday,  just  a  week  ago? 
It  wruld  not  have  b-en  necessary  for  him  ?o  come  in  today 
and  =ay  "Do  not  blame  me:  my  hands  are  clean."  if  he  had 
not  made  that  r-  que.^t  at  that  Lime.  He  m.^ght  have  per- 
mitted tl-.e  calendar  to  be  called:  but  you  know  why  it  was 
he  wanted  "o  adioiirn  last  wc»->k.  You  know  whv  he  wanted 
to  disp'^nse  w:th  busmess  in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday. 
You  know  '.vhy  it  was  that  he  did  nut  want  the  sounding 
board  of  C.>ngrp.ss  here  It  wa-s  for  one  reason  only:  Because 
a  sprc:a!  session  had  b<^en  called  with  no  program,  with  no 
outluok  with  no  objective,  but  with  a  disorganized,  dis- 
^lun'led.  di.ssatisfied.  disappointed  group  of  New  Dealers  here 
in  Washms'on  with  nothing  to  do.  The  serious  business 
recp.-^sion  aopa'ently  made  no  impression,  so  Calendar 
Wrdn.day  was  dispensed  with  and  we  adjourned. 

The    .nuntry   should   know   today   that    if    the   wage   and 

hour  b.U  IS  to  be  eo:.>;d''red  m  this  session  it  is  up  to  the 

!   majority  and  not  the  minority  to  get  together  a  bill  which 

will  command  the  support  of  the  majority. 
I       Mr.  NICHOLS      Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Kentleman  yield? 

Mr  DITTER  Nci,  I  deeiiiie  to  y:<  Id  You  are  responsible 
for  the  le^isl.itiV''  p;i  izram  or  the  lack  of  one.  We  come 
now  to  you  today  and  say  just  as  you  said  earlier  in  the 
day.  'Do  r.oi  lay  the  bl.ime  at  oiu-  door:  do  not  charge  us." 

Mr  S;j<Mk''r.  I  rt^rfir^'d  to  hear  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  turn  his  back  on  the  South.    That,  to  me,  was  painful. 

Mr.  DIES.     Is  the  gentleman  in  favor  of  the  bill? 

Mr  DITTER  I  am  not  yielding  to  my  distinguished 
friend.     I  an-,  not  yielding. 

The  SPEAKEF^  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  de- 
clines to  yield, 

Mr.  DITTER.  Tjday  the  m.ajority  leader  forsook  the 
South  He  parted  company  with  the  nien  of  the  South  who 
belie-.e  m  its  industrial  program  and  dream  dreams  of  a 
new  South.  Old  ties  w»  re  broken  then.  Old  associations 
were  severed  then  The  new  South  of  industrialism  was 
forsaken. 

The  merits  or  d'.rnerits  of  the  wace  and  hour  bill  is  not 
the  question.  What  w^^  are  concerned  about  is  the  cleavage 
in  the  ranks  of  the  New  Deal,  the  w-d-e  which  has  been 
driven  deep,  the  dis<>ension  which  is  so  apparent,  which  has 
made  of  this  special  session  a  farce  and  a  failure.     1  Applause.  1 

[Here  the  ca'.el  ff-ll.: 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  allowed  enough  time  in  which  to  reply  to  the  essential 
parts  of  the  addre.;s  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  min- 
utes.     ;  Laughter  and  appl.iuse  ! 

The  SPEAKER  L;  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  w:is  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  errateful  to  mv 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  for  his  remarks 
ccncernmu  myself  when  I  need  sympathy  and  his  expres- 
sions of  sorrcw.  but  it  so  happens  right  at  this  time  I  am 
not  poor  enough  to  need  that  on  behalf  of  this  side  of  the 
Hou.<;e.  I  think  I  would  have  let  his  high  complmients  go 
unchallenged,  or  would  have  accepted  tht^m  in  silence,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  in  the  last  few  words  of  his 
remarks  he  spoke  about  my  turning  my  back  on  the  South, 

It  happens  that  I  went  home  when  Congress  adjourned 
and  stayed  there  imtil  just  before  I  had  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  attend  the  special  session.  I  mixed  and  mingled 
with  my  people  and  I  discussed  wages  and  hours  with  them. 
I  told  them  that  a  great  agricultural  section  of  the  country 
like  mine  that  has  some  industry  and  is  getting  more  would 
be  helped,  and  the  people  would  be  helped  more  than  any 
other  class  of  people  in  the  world,  by  having  the  workers  m 
the  towns  and  cities  given  a  buying  power  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life  thiU  we  produce. 
[Applause.] 

The  biggest  manufacturer  in  the  district  in  which  I  live 
came  to  me  and  said: 

I  am  for  the  wagcs-and-hours  bill.     We  have  an  effective  antl- 

chilc'.-ia^cr  law  In  ttie  State  of  Trxn?,  I  paj-  decent  wa^'^'.s.  I  w:rrk 
mv  rmplovee?!  t'ecent  hours  and  I  am  tired  of  conipelir.?  w:th 
f.ict  r:es  In  cities  and  States  where  they  do  not  have  etTcctive 
anti-chUd-labor  laws  and  where  they  work  people  in  sweatshops. 

Those  are  the  kind  of  people  I  represent  down  in  the  great 
Southwest.     !  Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  turning  my  back  upon  them.  I  want 
and  they  want  the  men,  women,  and  children  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  country  of  ours  to  work 
under  decent  conditions  and  to  have  a  decent  wage.  The 
statement  is  made  that  you  on  the  Republican  side  have  no 
responsibility.  I  understand  you  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
are  going  to  have  a  caucus  very  soon.  You  cannot  quite 
have  that  caucus  in  a  telephone  booth,  but  if  your  fncmber- 
ship  is  as  ntimerically  reduced  in  1938  as  it  was  in  1934  and 
1930  that  will  be  an  easy  matter. 

There  i.-  no  despair  about  this  matter,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Some  gentlemen  said  they  did  not  want  the  rule. 
The  Reptibhcan  members  of  the  committee  have  said,  or  by 
their  actions  have  indicated,  that  they  do  not  want  a  rule. 
I  wonder  how  many  men  on  that  side  of  the  House  will  take 
the  only  course  opim  to  pet  this  great  humanitarian  legisla- 
tion considered  by  the  Congress?  You  were  elected  by  great 
constituencies  that  expect  you  to  perfo:-m  your  duty  as  states- 
men and  not  as  partisans  or  as  politicians. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    No;  I  do  not  yield. 

[Here  the  ga\Tl  fell.} 

Tno  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous;  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  IMr.  Mtn?Docx]  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  yield  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsl3^vanla. 

Mr.  ALI.EN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  answer 
one  accusation  which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
DiTTEK ;  made  against  the  majority  leader,  namely,  that  part 
of  his  remarks  in  w^hich  he  referred  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  RAYBtTKirl  receiving  orders  from  the  White  House. 

I  was  i.Tesent  at  a  caucus  last  simimer  before  we  adjourned 
and  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Rayburn]  at 
that  meeting  promise  the  Democratic  Members  of  this  House 
that  when  we  returned  he  would  sign  his  name  to  a  petition. 
if  necessary,  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee.  He  stated 
at  that  time  he  was  breaking  a  precedent,  that  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  done  so.  His  act  today  wa.s  in  fulfiU- 
m.ent  of  that  promise,  and  he  took  no  orders  from  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ditter'  on  several  occasions  last  year  urjred  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  House  to  show  some  independence  of  ac- 
tion, and  now  because  a  few  Members  have  differed,  so  far  as 


the  pnnciples  or  the  mechanics  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill 
are  concerned,  he  calls  ihis  indei>endent  action  disintegra- 
tion and  demoral!z.it;on — mcoasistency  again  on  the  part  of 
my  Pepubli(  an  coiieauue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  in  conclusion  that  if  the  gentleman 
had  spent  15  minuU's  offering  somethuia:  con.^tructlve  to  the 
membership,  something  that  might  have  beiieftu-d  UiC  Na- 
tion—which is  in  need  at  this  time,  we  ;^1  agree— I  think  lus 
efforts  would  have  been  more  commendable.  He  need  not 
worry  about  the  loyalty  of  the  Members  i  a  this  side  of  the 
aisle.     Thty  are   behind   the   majority   leader.     I  Applause.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona  IMr.  Mur- 
IH3CK    IS  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  re\-isc  and  extend  my  own  remarks  at  this  pomt  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Anzona.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  rr quitted 
a  little  time  to  sixak  on  the  momentous  question  raised  a  lialf 
hour  aero  by  the  gcnthman  from  Texas  IMr.  Sumnkss  ,  my 
good  friend  and  neighbor.  Uc  is  not  only  a  t:cntltman  and 
a  scholar:  he  is  a  philasopher.  However.  I  may  slightly  diller 
with  him  perhaps  m  just  a  few  resjx'cts. 

Before  I  begin  that  discus.sion  may  I  comment  on  what  I 
have  observed  in  this  Chamber  during  the  last  15  or  20  min- 
utes? I  might  have  be<  n  presumpnioiLs  in  talking  ihus  with 
some  of  my  friends  when  I  went  back  home  a  few  weeks  ago. 
but  I  did  so.  and  I  ^^lis  asked  by  a  number  of  them  "What 
do  you  think  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  which  you 
are  a  Member?  '  I  said  some  rather  com.plimfntary  fhmi's 
about  my  colleagues.  I  stated,  for  in.stance.  I  fel!  from  my 
short  association  with  the  Memb(M-s  of  this  House  that  tht> 
membership  in  general  does  not  lack  real  patriofi.sm.  I 
stated  furtlier  our  membership,  in  my  firm  opinion  drxs  not 
lack  inteerity.  if  there  is  any  kind  of  a  lack  m  this  body, 
of  which  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  Memb*  r,  I  would  .^ay  it 
is  a  lack  of  sufTlcient  intelligence  for  our  weighty  task>-.  I 
alwa.vs  quolifled  my  statements  when  I  .said  that  by  incKidin* 
my.wlf  in  the  membership,  thereby  bringing  down  the  aver- 
age, arxl  I  also  stated  that  this  was  not  a  disparagement  of 
the  membership  of  the  b<:)dy  but  rather  was  due  to  the  tran- 
scendent importance  and  bewildering  perplexity  of  the  prt>b- 
lems  dependent  upon  otn  solution. 

Tills  is  probably  the  very  thing  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  SrMNERS     had  in  hLs  mind  here  15  or  20  minutes  ago. 

Because  we  are  confronted  today  with  problems  of  trem<'n- 
dous  significance,  I  think  more  than  human  intelligence  will 
be  required  for  their  proper  solution.  I  preface  my  remarks 
this  afternoon,  then,  by  the  statement  that  I  wish  we  might 
bring  our  uttermost,  united  lntelliger>ce  to  bear  on  th^se 
problems  with  less  dissension  than  we  have  seen  this  session. 

SHALL    WE    HALT    SCIENTmC    THINKING? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Sumnehs]  some  20  mm- 
utes ago  stated  he  beheves  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
our  pat-ent  provLsions.  The  fathers  wisely  provided  that  a 
lunited  monopoly  might  be  given  to  those  inventors  and 
authors  who  produce  machines  or  ideas  of  benefit  to  tlieir 
fellows.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  declaring  a  holiday  on  inven- 
tions, but  I  do  believe  we  ought  now,  since  liberal  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  provisions  throughout  these  years  Lave 
made  tliis  a  nation  of  Edisons,  to  modify  oiir  regulations  so 
man  may  not  be  the  victim  of  the  machine — tlie  Franken- 
stein— he  has  created,  but  instead  make  of  it  a  servant.  Tins 
means  very  much  in  its  social  implications.  We  want  more 
labor-saving  devices,  but  we  went  so  to  shape  our  law  as  to 
minimize  the  monopoly  we  have  heretofore  granted  those  who 
have  not  been  the  creators  of  the  ideas  and  the  machines. 
W^e  want  to  make  society  as  a  whole  the  beneficlan.'  of  these 
peat  ideas  and  disco veiies. 

Sometime  ago  I  attended  a  movie  entitl"d  'Fianken-'-ttin." 
and  was  horrified  to  see  a  man  and  his  loved  ones  victirK.s  of 
the  man's  own  creation.  This  well-known  suiry  of  F-  anken- 
stein  is  frequently  used  as  an  lEustration  to  picture  conditiona 
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in  cur  machine  age.  Some  thinkers  regard  man  today  as  a 
victim  of  the  mach.ne  and  speak  (if  the  machine  as  ma^^e•. 
of  the  man."  In  this  period  of  remartable  invention  Iaix)r- 
saVinar  machines  have  been  created,  intended  as  servants  of 
hiunanlty.  The  traditional  bur(  ens  of  labor  have  been 
shifted  largely  from  human  beings  and  placed  upon  the 
sinews  of  steel  embodied  in  the  machines.  All  of  th:s  has 
enormously  Increased  man's  power  to  produce  wealth,  but  the 
introduction  of  the  machme  age  a  id  the  power  age  is  not  an 
unmixed  blessing.  Along  with  it  has  come  deepening  pov- 
erty. It  takes  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  then,  to  regard 
man  as  in  the  power  of  his  own  in\  entions. 

This  brings  to  my  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  marked  con- 
trast in  the  development  of  the  ;wo  great  fields  of  human 
knowledge,  namely,  mans  knowledge  of  the  physical  world 
and  man's  knowledge  of  himself.  In  cur  day  we  have  seen 
marvelous  strides  in  the  knowled  [e  of  the  physical  sciences 
but  a  lesser  degree  of  progress  in  the  field  of  the  social 
sciences.  Consider,  for  instance,  ;he  vast  gulf  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  electricity  between  Benjamin  Franklin  of  150  years 
ago  and  Edison  or  Steinmetz  of  )ur  times.  Can  we  truth- 
fully say  that  the  wisest  statesman  of  today  is  as  far  ahead 
of  James  Madison  or  Alexander  Hamilton  as  Edison  is  ahead 
of  Franklin?  It  Is  because  the  :«ientist  has  run  ahead  of 
the  statesman  in  the  acquisition  of  his  particular  kind  of 
knowledge  that  we  have  arrived  a ;  this  state  of  affairs  which 
is  so  perplexing  to  my  colleague  from  Texas.  This  lag  in 
practical  knowledge  of  all  the  so  ;ial  sciences  makes  us  feel 
that  we  ought  to  call  a  halt  on  t  le  progress  of  the  physical 
scienti-sts  until  humanity  can  adjust  itself  to  the  newly 
acquired  knowledge  of  natural  laws  and  devices. 

The  question  Is  often  asked,  "la  this  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds?"  The  answer  Is  inevita  )ly  "No."  If  the  founders 
of  this  republic  could  have  seen  in  a  vision  the  marvelous 
machinery  and  equipment  which  we  are  using  today,  they 
must  undoubtedly  have  dreamed  that  ideal  social  condicions 
would  accompany  such  ideal  phy;  ical  conditions.  How  aadly 
disappointed  they  must  be.  In  t  le  midst  of  increasing  con- 
trol over  Nature  and  increasing  means  of  producing  wealth. 
deepening  poverty  has  come.  Today  we  almost  fear  to 
utilize  a  mechanical  cotton  pick<  r  and  even  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  using  the  mechanical  co-n  husker  or  the  combined 
reaper  and  thresher  because  of  the  misery  accruing  to  many 
and  happiness  apparently  to  so  few. 

Is  a  young  person  today  to  be  congratulated  on  being 
young'  Is  the  future  rosy  hue<  or  gloomy  for  tho.se  who 
are  just  coming  on  the  stage  of  j  ctlon?  Are  we  going  no  be 
able  to  utilize  to  the  full  all  of  ;he  inventive  genius  of  our 
people,  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laboratory  workers 
and  the  practical  artisans  In  th«  crafts  and  trades?  I  feel 
that  this  answer  depends  upon  I  he  legislation  which  ia  en- 
acted here  in  the  near  future  aid  in  the  legislative  bodies 
throughout  the  country.  Technology  has  pointed  the  way 
to  a  glorious  prospect.  Will  the  legislators  of  this  country 
be  able  to  shape  the  laws  governing  our  society  in  such  a 
way  as  to  minimize  the  sufferini:  incident  to  readjustments 
following  inventions  and  maxim  ze  all  of  the  benefits  made 
possible  through  this  scientific  advance? 

We  are  cowardly  If  we  say  It  cannot  be  done,  but  1  can 
readily  understand  the  doubts  and  fears  of  the  wi.sest  among 
us  when  he  contemplates  the  magnitude  of  our  task.    There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  fiamper  the  scientific  mind, 
but  rather  encourage  It  and  try 
between  the  Inventor  and  the  liwmaker.  both  working  to 
gether  for  social  and  material  improvement  of  our  people 
t  Applause.] 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

THB  LATZ  MARQtnS  CTTCtLUXMO  M-MtCOKI 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  Com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  thq  House: 

NOVEMBDl    18.    133' 


November  23 


The  Stka 

The  House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
8i»    For  information  of  the  House 
herewith  correspoodence  relative  to 


elal  channels  to  Her  BxceUencj  Marchioness  liarconi  and  to  the 


I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
the  transmission  through  ofB- 


raniliy  _:  H:s  E.xcellencv  MarquLs  Guglielmo  Marconi,  the  resolution 

expressing    the    sorrow    of    the 
Excellency     Marquis    Guglielmo 


:f    the    Houhe    of    Represtntatlves 
Ho-jse    upi-n    the    death    of    His 

Ma  rem  I 

Very  truly  yours. 


I 


Clr^k  n'   the  !l'j: 


SorTH   Trimble. 
^f  of  Rcprc:,eniatives. 


I  EXTENSIO.N   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Maryland  Mr  Sp*'aker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  r<^mark.s  in  the  Record,  and  include 
therein  a  letter  of  the  Honorabl<-  Henry  L.  Stimson,  former 
Secretary  of  State,  with  respect  to  the  Japanese-Chinese 
situation,  as  pubh^hed  m  a  few  papers  on  October  7.  1937.  _ 

Mr.   RICH.     Mr    Speaker,   reserving   the   right   to   object,  ' 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  thi.s  h;i»s  anything  to  do  with  the 
fact    we    are   nntifyine    the    p^^ople   of    this   country   a    war 
exists  between  China  and  Japan,  and  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  might  also  gain  this  information? 

Th*:'  SPEAKER.     D  »es  the  e 'nil' -man  object? 

Mr.  RICH.     I  do  not.  Mr.  Speaker. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO   ADDRESS  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  HOOK.  M.--.  Speaker.  I  a>k  unanimous  consent  that 
oil  tomorrow,  after  the  completion  of  the  legislative  program 
of  the  day  and  following  special  orders  previously  entered, 
I  may  address  the  House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF    RFM^RK.S 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous corusent  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  in- 
cluding a  radio  sperch  I  delivered  recently,  together  with  the 
statements  of  the  gentlemen  who  introduced  me. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman   from  Oklahoma? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

PERMISSION   TO   .fDDREo.S   THE   HOUSE 

Mr,  AMUE.  Mr.  Spf'aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
en  tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Mr.  HookI  I  may  be  perrr.itled  to  address  the 
House  for  20  mmutt-s. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  Gbjeciion  'o  the  request  of  the 
gentltir.an  from  W..-con.^;n? 

There  was  no  objei-tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-sk  unani- 
mous consfnr  tha^  on  tomorrow,  folljwmg  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscori>:n  Mr.  Aailie]  I  may  be  permitted 
to  addre.so  the  House  for  5  manutes. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to  the  reque.n  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATRICK,  Mr,  Sp*  ak'?r,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Friday  next,  after  disposition  of  the  matters  on  the 
Spcak-T's  de.-k  and  following  the  legislative  program  of  the 
day.  I  may  be  pf^rmitted  to  address  the  House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  asks 
unanimous  consent  thut  on  Fi'id.iy  next,  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  matters  on  the  Speaker's  table  and  following  the 
legislative  program  of  the  day.  he  may  be  permitted  to 
address  the  Hou.'^-'  for  l.i  minutes. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  ask  the  majority  leadi-r  if  the  Hou.se  is  going  to  be  in 
session  over  Thanksgiving,'  Are  we  going  to  continue  our 
labors  here  the  rest  of  the  week? 

Mr.  RAYBURN,  I  may  say  to  the  ftentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania it  is  the  intention  to  aajourn  over  Thanksgiving 
Day,  of  course,  I  have  been  in  conference  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Whether  or  not  we 
have  a  session  on  Friday  v^-ill  depend,  of  course,  en  their 
wishes.  I  want  to  go  along  wth  thtni  on  what  they  want, 
provided  they  have  work  to  do,  I  may  say.  however.  I  feel 
certain  the  only  work  which  could  be  done  in  the  House  on 
Friday  would  be  general  debate  oa  the  agricultural  bill,  if 
it  IS  m  the  House. 


viuii,  ciiiu  ijuw  uci-aucic  a,  icw  iVAcuiucii  iictvc  uixxcTtru,  su  iu,i  dus   i   swiii  is  inrquciiLiy  ustra  a."s  an  inufetracion  I*)  piciure  conaiuona 
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Mr,  RICH.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio,     How  about  SaUirday? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  do  not  imagine  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  would  want  to  continue  on  Saturday.  However, 
I  do  not  know. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection, 

EXTENSION    OF    PEMAr.KS 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  incorporate 
therein  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Rutherford  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  two 
extracts  from  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law  and 
a  short  extract  from  another  pamphlet. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEAVE    OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  as 

follows: 

To  Mr.  Polk,  for  3  days,  on  account  of  important  business. 

To  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Illinois,  indefinitely,  on  account  of 
illness  in  family. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and 
10   minutes   p.   m.)    the   House   adjourned   until   tomorrow,   i 
Wednesday.  November  24.  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXII,  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions  v,-a.s  discharged  from  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
'H.  R.  7887)  granting  a  pension  to  Roxie  Francis  Cofley  and 
Barbara  Jean  Coffey,  minor  child:-en  of  John  Coffey,  and  the 
same  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
L<.gislation. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  California:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8482)  to  amend 
the  Panama  Canal  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HARTER;  A  bill  (H.  R.  8483)  to  repeal  the  surtax 
on  undistributed  profits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KNUTSON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8484)  to  terminate  the 
tax  on  toilet  preparations,  etc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STACK:  Resolution  (H.  Res.  350)  to  grant  10  per- 
cent veterans'  preference  in  Federal  Government  ix)sitions  to 
veterans  who  have  been  decorated  with  the  Purple  Heart; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Sen-ice. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER:  Resolution  (H.  Res.  362 >  pro^^ding  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  the  special  assistant  in  the  office 
of  the  Doorkeeper;  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Maryland:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
517)  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States,  In  co- 
operation with  other  nations,  to  apply  economic  sanctions  to 
Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOBBS:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  518)  pro- 
posing an  amendemnt  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  granting  the  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  the  pro- 
duction of  any  and.  oA  farm  products  and  to  buy  and  sell 


all  such  pr-«ducts  a^;  ai^e  capable  of  being  stoird  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  without  material  dttcnoraiiun;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  rel'err.d  as  follows- 

By  Mr.  BATES:  A  bill  '  H.  R  8485  >  for  the  rebef  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Carter:  to  the  Committee  on  Mihtary  Affairs. 

Also,  a  bill  «H.  R.  8486  >  granting  a  pension  to  Jennie  M. 
Spaulding:  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions 

By  Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8487 »  con- 
firming to  Louis  Labcaume.  or  his  legal  representative:,  title 
to  a  certain  tract  of  land,  located  in  St.  Charles  County,  in 
the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Pubhc 
Lands. 

By  Mr,  DEMPSEY:  A  bill  (H,  R.  8488)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  to  Peifetto  Gailepos.  of  Las  Vegas.  N.  Mex.,  of  a 
patent  to  certain  public  lands;  to  the  Comnuiic-e  on  the 
Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  DONDERO:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8489)  for  the  relief  of 
Fred  D.  Armstrong;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  HANCOCK  of  New  York:  A  bill  -H,  R,  8490  > 
granting  an  increa-se  of  pension  to  Sarah  A.  Sea^jer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  HILL  of  Washington:  A  bill  'H.  R.  849n  granting 
a  pension  to  Emma  Zctta  Bowden:  to  the  Coiumitiee  on  In- 
valid Pensions. 

By  Mr.  KOPPLEMANN:  A  bill  H,  R,  8492)  for  the  relief 
of  Robert  Doty:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  MOTT:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8493'  for  the  relief  of  Clara 
A.  Mccracken:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  R.\NKIN.  A  bill  "H,  R,  8494 j  for  the  r-  hcf  cf  Joe 
Crisp:  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee:  A  bill  ai.  R  84:kV'  for  the 
relief  of  O.  C,  Ousloy:  to  the  Committee  on  Cla.ms, 

Al,<o.  a  bill  'H.  R.  8496  •  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  A. 
Settle;  to  the  Com.rni:t'='r  on  Pf-nSiOns. 

ALso,  a  bill  'H.  R.  84971  granting  an  increa.<^r  of  pension 
to  Nannie  A.  Bell:  to  the  Committee  on  InvaUd  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  THURSTON:  A  bill  H,  R,  8498  >  granting  an  in- 
crease of  pcn.s.on  to  Netta  Adams:  to  the  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pen.-ions. 

By  Mr.  VOORHIS:  A  bill  ^H,  R,  8499'  for  the  relief  of 
W.  F.  Yerian;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clf'rk's  d^^.-^k  and  referred  as  follows: 

3420.  By  Mr.  CUKLEY:  Petition  of  the  New  York  B.ard 
of  Trade,  regarding  proposed  legislation  on  reorganization 
of  the  executive  department  of  Government;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Government  Organization. 

3421.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange, 
New  York  City,  urging  adoption  of  House  bill  3144  to  levy 
an  excise  tax  on  imported  egg  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mean^, 

3422.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Committee  for  Industrial  Oi^anization,  relating  to  wage 
and  hour  legislation:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3423.  By  Mr.  MAGNUSON:  Petition  of  10  student  organi- 
zations located  on  the  University  of  Washington  campus,  at 
Seattle,  protesting  against  the  present  slash  in  National 
Youth  Administration  funds  and  regarding  that  slash  as  an 
extremely  short-sighted  policy  which  jeopardizes  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  American  youth;  to  the  Commltt<?e  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

3424.  By  Mr.  ANDREWS:  PetiUon  of  residents  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y..  favoring  enactment  of  House  bill  3140;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3425.  Also,  petition  of  residents  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  protest- 
ing against  the  increase  of  taxes  on  foods  of  any  description; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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SENATE 


Wednesday,  NovtIm 

(Legislativt  day  ol  Tuesda  / 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock 
of  the  recess. 

BrxTOK  K.  Wh«lm.  a  Senatoi 
appeared  In  hla  seat  today. 

THl    JOrJjIfAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley 

the  reading  of  the  Journal  of 
dar  day  Tuesday.  November  23 
and  the  Journal  was  approved 


ind  by  unanimous  consent , 

proceedmgs  of  the  calen- 

1937.  was  dispensed  ivith. 


Uie 


THE 


CALL  or 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  sugRcst  the 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll, 
answered  to  their  names: 

Adarr.i  Cor;naIly  Kibst 

Andrews  Cop*l»nd  LajPoUett* 

Aaiiursi  DavU 

AiistJn  Dielerlch 

Bailpy  Duffy 

BAr.khead  EHender 

Bark.ey  Frazifr 

Berry  George 

Bt!bo  Gerry 

Bone  Olbaon 

Borm.h  Glil«*tt« 

BridKCfl  Graves 

Brown   N  H.  Green 

Bu!lt:ey  Guffey 

B'iiow  Hale 

Burke  Harrison 

Byrd  Hatch 

Byrnes  Hayden 

Capprr  Herring 

Caraway  Hitchcock 

Chavea  John.son.  Calif. 

Clark  Johuaon,  Colo.       O' 


Le; 

Le  wis 

Lolge 

Logan 

Lcj  aergan 

Li  ndeen 

Ml  Adoo 

M  G 

M  Ke 

M 

Mil 

Mil 

M 

Ml)ore 

M  array 

N(<«ly 

Niirrts 

N: 
o 


Ul 

r.ar 

Nary 

oney 

er 

nton 


Mahcney 

erton 


t  lat 


Senator 


Mr.  MINTON.     I  announce 
Virginia    (Mr.    Holt],    the 
HuGHrsI,  and  the  Senator  from 
OLDsl  are  absent  from  the  Senaie 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from   Michigan 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  DoNAHrv!,  the 
Glass;,  the  Senator  from  Nev 
Senator  from  Massachusetts 
detained. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT, 
answered  to  their  names.    A 


>'aca 
A[r 


PETITIC  NS 


leglslatj  on 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid 
adopted  by  the  Philadelphia 
ganization  and  United  Workers 
37.   both   of   Philadelphia,   Pa 
wage    and    hour    labor 
the  lay-off  of  workers  in  the 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  alAO  laid  before  the  Senate 
No.  1  of  the  United  Federal 
the  administrative  employees  of 
Utralion).  Washington.  D.  C. 
mem  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  8428)  to 
diiiposlUon  of  employee  appeals 
ment  by  iuperlori  in  the  Federa 
8431 »  etUbUahlng  a  &-day 
and  for  other  purposes,  which 
on  Civil  Service. 

THX    atTSZKZSS 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.     Mr 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rzcoto 
received  by  me  bearing  on  the  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
oQ  the  table  and  to  be  printed  it 
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meridian,  on  the  expiration 
from  the  State  of  Montana, 


ROLL 

absence  of  a  quorum.    ' 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
and  the  following  Senators 


Pepper 

Pturr-.an 

Pope 

Radcliffe 

R^i.'vspII 

Schwartz 

Schwtiienbach 

Shf ppard 

Ship.-ifad 

Smith  j 

Stelwer  I 

Thomrvs  Ok'.a. 

Thonia"!.  Utafc 

Town.send 

Tru.T..'\n 

Tydlns;3 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Warner 

Wheeler         I 

White 


the  Senator  from  West 

from    Delaware     !  Mr. 

North  Carolina  ;Mr.  R«:\t*- 

because  of  illness. 

[Mr.  SmathersJ   is  absent 

!Mr.  Brown],  the  Seoator 

Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 

Mr.  McCarranI.  and  the 

W.ALSH)   are  unavoidably 


tefore  the  Senate  resolutions 

Committee  for  Industrial  Or- 

Local  Industrial  Union,  No. 

favoring   the   enactment   of 

and    protesting    against 

Philadelphia  area,  which  were 


resolutions  adopted  by  Local 

Workers  of  America  'acting  for 

the  Works  Progre.s.s  Admin- 

avortng  the  prompt  enact - 

provide  for  the  hearing:  and 

from  discriminatory  trcnt- 

scrvlce.  and  the  bill  (H.  R. 

workkeck  tn  the  Federal  service. 

wei*  referred  to  the  Committee 


srruATTOif 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
and  he  on  the  table  a  telegram 
present  business  recession. 
telegram  was  ordered  to  lie 
the  RscoRo,  as  follows: 


E  ghty-seven    Senators    have 
qi^orum  is  present. 


November  24 


yorf^nher  21, 


EDcrMoon   Dn. 
Sfnatrr  .Toh?:  O    Townsfkd    Jr 

Senate  Office   Bu\lding.   Wa.^hington.  D    C  : 

The  CL'stornfTs  --r'  ,.';r  cnmpany  represri'.t  a  fair  rrnss  .■action  of 
the  heavv-i:(iods  ir.du'tr;  .i:-cl  we  are  d;il!y  having  thr  exp'T:pnre 
of  prcjecs  'Ah;.!i  v.m-  ab(  u'  '.o  procceci  being  h^ki  off.  wl'.h  the 
res  ill    ih.it    practically    no    sn-tual    orders    are    bclnt?    placed.     T!.,,? 


:i"' 


rl 


.situatirn  :s  havir.-^  n  d»V! 
ar.d  t  hf""  -1'  '.i.i'  ii  n  ;p.  ur 
hav^  ulreudy  been  biU' 
workers  and  •*  ;!1  >.  >,.  •.  !•■■  ^,;., 
'•ur  hrnad  '  >  :;'.iC'.s  w.'  ;;  tr..- . 
lor  wiih.;ioIcl!n>j  th.-  f;l,i'''.M' 
dr-nce  Bu.s;riesMiii':'.  ..vr.-e  ;; 
bu.-ir.es.'i  ^:'.\  bt-  ,i  >  i  rd*-  ;  •:.■ 
ir  IS  i^ntitled  It  is  impf-ra': 
immediate   strps  to  revive 


'\:\'C  effect  upon  bu.^mess  In  genenU, 

p;  mt  1.5  hecomi.-ic:  desperate,  a."?  we 

l.'.y    off    about    half   of    our   factory 

.'fil   to  lay  ofT  st.il  morr  men.     With 

■  .-rr-'Ti  :t  l.s  iippurent  that  the  caiise 

>r    'rr,:-.itn-.-=s    is    due    to    lack    of   cor.1- 

:.a  sr::.i'.[    lire  vvai'ing  to  determine  if 

''   •.  ri' rr.-.ent   by  Wabh.mgion  to  whu  h 

vn    •:.,l'    V.^l-^l.n^'r<  n   take   drastic   and 

infirl' Pi  p    ,ir  1    ;t,.-ure   bu-lness   that    It 

•-in   be  condU'"'ed   in  a  rriar.ivr  Ij.ivrici.u   to  both   employees  and 

t'/Atier>      We    earnestly   requ'i^st    anu    ur.-,e    you    to    untiringly    lend 

VGur    •^rTLTts    to    this   end,    for    upon    Washington    now    rests    the 

destiny  cf  both  workers  and  tau«!lnes.<! 

J    H    S!ir\Ti.T 
Vice  President  and  Gt-fuval   Muiage^. 

EdgeTnoiir  I'uii   Wcn'.s.  Inc. 

BILLS  rrTP.cDrrtD 

Bills  v.-ere  In^rrduced,  read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unarl- 
mcus  consent  th'-*  .second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McADOO; 

A  bill  iS.  3038  I  to  aid  in  the  national  defense,  to  promote 
^vater-bome  ccmmerce  between  the  States,  to  further  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  Intxrcoa.stal  shipping,  and 
for  other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TRUMAN: 

A  bill  iS,  3039'  granting  a  p^'nsion  ;o  Thyra  Wilks  twith 
accompany m;?  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr    TiT:)INGS: 

'By  request.)  A  bill  S.  3040'  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
F.  Kraff::  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

A  bill  (S.  3041 1  to  ratify  and  confirm  Act  23  of  the  Ses- 
sion Laws  of  Hawaii,  1937,  extcndint?  tile  time  withm  which 
revenue  bonds  may  be  i-sued  and  deLvered  under  Act  174  of 
the  Sey.sion  Laws  of  Hawaii,  1935:  and 

A  bii:  S  3042)  to  authorize  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to 
convey  'he  present  Maalaea  Airport  on  the  island  of  Maui, 
Terri'cn'  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Hawaiian  Com.mercial  &  Sugar 
Co.  Ltd,  m  part  pa:.'ment  for  300.71  acres  of  land  at 
Pulehu-Ntu,  island  of  Maui,  Terntorv-  of  Hawaii,  to  be  u.sed 
as  a  site  for  a  new  airport;  to  the  Committee  en  Territories 
and  In.-ular  AfT.iirs. 

By    Mr.   SMITH' 

A  bill  S,  5043'  to  provide  for  loans  to  fanners  for  crop 
production  and  harv  ,■,>:.:, ir  during  the  year  1933,  and  for 
other  purp.:srs:  to  *hf-  Committee  on  Agricul'ure  and 
Forestry, 

By  ^L'•.  SCHWELLENBACH: 

A  bill  S  3044'  for  the  relief  of  Dave  Hassel  and  Jacob 
Ba.-si: 

A  bill    S   3C43>  f  r  the  relief  of  William  R.  Dibkcy: 
A  bill  'S,  3046'   for  the  relief  of  Richard  D.  Krenik;  and 
A  bill   'S.  3047'    for  the  relief  of  Lais  Mikkalsen.  Martin 
PederM>n.  Martin  J^.hansen,  Harold  Strom,  Ivar  Rudd.  Abel 
Mcen,    Ivar   J*  rvik     Alf:.  d    }W:i\.    Sverre   Ol.vn,    and    Fiitz 
Pred.Ticksen;   to  ili.^  C  mm.iiee  en  Claim.s. 
By  Mr    McNAHY 

A  bill  iS.  3048'  aiiil.  iii.M.^  'he  s.crrtary  of  Commerce 
to  convey  a  c'-ain  t:;u!  ^jf  :,,rul  to  the  Slate  of  OreKOn  for 
Ufjc  a.i  u  public  paik  mid  ictituLioiu.l  .site,  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

By  Mr   McKEIXAR 

A  bill  iS  304111  !or  tlv'  lei.-.f  of  R  A,  Scruftgs  (with  ac- 
companying papers'     lu  tile  Committee  on  Claims. 

AGRICtTTVKAL    FELIEF AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  '^ubm.'ted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  'S  2787 1  to  provide  an  adequate 
and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agricultural  comm.odities  in 
Interstate  and  forei-n  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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KATTONAL    ErrUMTNOTTS    COAL    COMMISSION 

Mr.  DAVIS  Mr.  Pre5ldent,  I  ask  ccasent  to  submit  a 
resolution  requestinp  information  conccminp  activities  of  the 
National  Bitumincu.s  Coal  Com.mis;-;icn,  which  I  request  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  200)  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows — 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  Ls 
rfqupsted  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  Immcdlntrly: 

1.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  introduced  by  a  member  of  the 
CommlSEion  and  transmitted  to  the  President  making  serlou.s 
charges  agalr„st  one  of  the  CommLssloners; 

2.  All  Information  denied  the  consumers"  coiinscl  with  respect 
to  price  fl-xlng  of  coal; 

3.  The  number  of  employees  on  the  Coal  Commission  not  tinder 
civil  service, 

4  Copy  of  corre.'^pondence  between  the  Coal  Commls.sion  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  relating  to  cUil  service;   and 

5.  Also  Rtich  other  Information  as  may  be  available  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate. 

VICE  PRESIDEWT  GARNIR 

[Mr.  Trt-man  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  headed 
"Mr.  Garner,"  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

CONSERVATION    PHASES    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT'S    POW'ER    PROGRAM 

[Mr.  NoRRis  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  dealing  with  the  conservation  phases  of  the 
Government  s  power  program,  published  m  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  November  7,  1937,  which  appeari;  in  the 
Appendix.  1 

THE    WIDEST    USE    OF    ELECTRIC    POWER — ARTICLE    BY    CLARK 

FOREM.^N 

[Mr.  NoRRis  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Clark  Foreman,  Chief  of  the  Power 
Dnision  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  on  The  Widest 
Use  of  Electric  Power,  which  appeal's  in  the  Appendix  i 

STOCK    EXCH.^NCrS    AND    THEIR    OPER.ATIONS 

[Mr.  MALo::ri'  a^ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  issued  by  Chairman  William  O. 
Dougla.'^,  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  on 
November  23,  1937,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE    WORKINGMAN'S    TAX    BILL 

[Mr.  Austin  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  abstracts  from  a  series  of  articles  in  tlie  Provi- 
dence Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
regarding  a  research  study  of  the  actual  expenditures  of 
three  thrifty  New  England  families,  which  appear  in  the 
Appendix.  J 

INTERNATIONAL    PEACE EDITORIAL    FROM    WASHINGTON    POST    OF 

NOVEMBER    24,    1937 

[Mr.  Truman  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of  today, 
headed  "No  Peace  Through  Passivity,"  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.  ] 

aoficultural  nzLitr 

The  Senate  rtsimied  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2787)  to 
provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agri- 
ctUtural  commodities  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  POPE  obtained  the  floor, 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  propound  an 
inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  If  he  has  a  prepared 
address,  I  shall  be  verj'  willing  to  have  him  conclude  before 
any  questions  are  propounded.  I  want  to  consult  his  pleas- 
ure in  the  matter.  If.  the  Senator  desires  to  deliver  his 
address  and  conclude  it  before  questions  are  asked,  I  will 
respect  his  feelings. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  prefer  to  have  questions  asked  as  I  go  along, 
if  that  seems  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  a  desirable 
course.     It  make^  no  difference  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  8,  1937.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture realized  that  the  large  acreage  planted  in  wheat  and 
in  corn  and  in  cotton  which  was  then  apparent  would  prob- 


ably r'\?ult  in  suiplu^;cs  of  farm  products  for  the  year  1937. 
On  tlial  date  he  c-.Uled  topiiher  farm  leaders  from  all  ever 
the  United  St-ate.s.  rcpre.-^enting  the  variou--  farm  oiciuu.-a- 
tions.  The  number  who  attended  wa.-^  about  60.  Af  that 
lime,  ns  a  reruit  (  f  that  conference,  a  statement  of  pnnciples 
was  adopted  by  the  group  of  farmers.  FYilldwinn  that  con- 
ference the  committee  of  f aimers  proceeded  to  prepare  a 
bill  to  meet  the  .situation,  Th'-  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  as 
it  happened,  was  most  active  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill. 
So  later  in  the  session  a  bill  was  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr,  Mc<5ill1  and  myself  embodying  the  work 
and  the  ideas  of  the  committee  representing  the  farmers. 

As  time  went  on  the  re-^ults  winch  Secretai-y  Wallace  had 
foreseen  occurred.  The  price  of  cotton  first  fell  and  later 
the  price  of  corn  and  still  later  the  price  of  wheat:  and  \x>- 
ward  the  end  of  the  session  it  began  to  be  realized  by  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  people  generally  that  legisla- 
tion was  necessary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Senators  representing  the 
cotton-growmg  States  urged  upon  the  President  the  neces- 
sity of  making  loans  to  cotton  growers.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  some  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  loans  to  com 
growers.  So  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
at  the  last  session,  being  Senate  Joint  R.<solution  207,  Public 
Resolution  No,  69,  which  was  signed  by  tiie  Pre.=  ident.  I 
ihmk  I  will  read  a  few  sentences  of  that  joint  resolution  to 
show  its  substance: 

Whcrca<;  a  permanent  fp.rm  procram  should  (n)  provide  r'->t 
only  for  ."^oll  crnF.ervation  but  al.^o  for  developing  and  Iraprov;:  ,' 
the  crop-adjusiment  melhod.s  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  AiC. 
(b)  protect  agricuUuie  and  ccneumers  agfUiist  the  conit•quti.cc^  of 
rtrourht,  and  c^^  .'-'itee-jp.rd  farni'-rs  and  the  busine.s.s  of  the  N.^Uon 
atTfln.^t  the  consfquoi.ces  of  tarm  price  decline,  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  permantrt  farm 
legislation  should  be  based  upon  the  loilcwuig  fundamental 
i^r.ncip'.es : 

(1>  That  farnT"^  are  er.tltled  to  their  fair  shEre  of  V.-.r  iia  :;c:-..il 
Income: 

(2)  That  con-siimers  sh'-'uld  \^  aflcrded  protection  apaln*t  the 
consc-quences  of 'droueiU.  flcuxis,  and  pt.stUcnce  causing  abnormally 
high  prices  by  .■ilori:i;e  of  reserve  supplies  of  big  crop  years  for  -use 
m  time  of  crop  failure; 

(3)  That  if  cou-si'mcrs  are  plven  the  protection  of  such  an  evrr- 
norma!  granary  plan,  farmers  should  be  salepuarded  against  undu" 
price  ritthne.^  by  a  <:.>-tr:n  of  loans  supplcmcntin.^'  their  i^aiioiud 
soil -conservation   pr..;-rani:   and 

(41  Tliat  control  of  at'ricultiira!  .«iurf;h)s<>fi  above  'lie  evcr-r.ormal 
granary  f-upply  Is  necessary  to  safepiiard  tlie  Nation'?  inve- iment 
m  loans  and  to  protect  farmers  a.camst  a  price  cciiap.-vo  cue  to 
bump'^r  yields  rcsuliint;  In  pmdtiction  teyoiid  aJ!  dome?;:-  and 
foreitzn  ne^d, 

(6i  That  th«:  present  Sci!  Omservatlon  Kct  should  be  continued, 
its  operations  j-implihed.  and  provision  made  for  reduced  puymcuLs 
to  large  oprTators  on  a  graduated  scale  to  promote  the  Inleret-l  of 
Individual  farming. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  but  those 
read  seem  to  me  to  be  cssentiaJ.  The  resolution  concludes 
with  this  statement: 

That  abundant  production  of  farm  products  should  be  a  bless- 
ing and  not  a  curse,  tha.  thr-refore  hyi'slation  carrvlni?  out  the 
foregolnfi:  principles  will  be  first  to  enei^^e  the  attention  of  ti>e 
Consress  upon  its  reconv.  ninp,  and  thai  It  i.«  the  .sense  of  the 
Congress  that  a  permanent  farm  program  ba*ed  upon  these  prin- 
clpltu  should  b<!  fiiuctfd  a.s  soon  as  possible  after  Con[;rebs 
reconvenes. 

Another  resolution  authorized  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  to  conduct  hearings  Lhrougliout  the  coun- 
try. Pursuant  to  that  resolution  two  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  did  conduct  hear- 
ings throughout  almo.st  the  entire  country,  The  western 
committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  conducted  hearings 
from  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  New  York  City  and  heard  witnesses 
from  20  States.  With  this  joint  resolution  before  us  and 
with  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  McGiu.] 
and  I  had  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  farmers,  we  heard 
the  testimony  of  perhaps  1,200  or  1,500  farmers  in  the  West, 
Middle  West,  and  Northeast. 

Mr.  McGILL.     Mi'.  President,  will  the  Senator  y^eld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Connally  in  the  chain. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  irom 
Kansas? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 


I! 
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Mr   McOIlX.     I  think  the 
numoer  of  States  from  which  w 
■ubcomxruilt'e  of  which  he  and  I  w 
correct.     My  thought  is,  and  I  am 
beard  witnesses  from  29  States  aiJ 
Mr.  POPE.     The  Senator  from 
heard  witnesses  from  29  States 
Probably  he  Is  correct. 

Tliose  witnesses  represented  all 
In  the  States.     They  represented 
the  various  States.    Numerous  f 
organization  and  hold  no  official 
the  subcommittee. 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  statement  of 
obtained  by  the  subcommittee  with 
uon     Some  of  the  witnesses  had 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  my 
few  of  them  had  read  other  agric 
Senate  or  In  the  House.    I  would 
of  those  who  testified  were  in  favOT 
in  the  bill  and  were  in  favor  of  the 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  tc 
In  some  places  we  had  a  substantia 
cost -of -production  bill  such  as  has 
body  by  the  Senator  from  Calif 
Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 


uue  sure  of  it, 

I  Lamas  says  we  actually 
instead  of  20.  as  I  stated. 


the  farm  organizations 

agricultural  officials  oi 

who  tjelong   to  no 

]»ositions  testified  tx-fore 


th? 


arners 


re  id 


he  sentiment  which  wa^ 

ijeference  to  farm  legisla- 

the  bill  introduced  by 

If.  Senate  bill  2787.     A 

ulljural  bills  pending  in  the 

that  80  percent,  at  least. 

)f  the  principles  involved 

principles  set  out  m  the 

which  I  have  referred 

number  who  favored  a 

been  introduced  m  this 

tomia  IMr.  McAdoo.J  i 


say 


Dcxs  the  Senator  from  Idaho 


yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Nir.  NORRIS.     Is  it  not  fair  to 
tion  attempts  to  cairy  out  the  prin(|i 
resolution? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  think  it  is  entirelj 
pies  contained  in  the  joint  resolution 
price,  with  reference  to  the  ever 
reference  to  commodity  loans  in 
covered  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 
bill  will  find  that  it  corresponds 
resolution  passed  by  Congress  at 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Y 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    When  the 
did  the  committee  listen  to  potato 
corn,  and  other  farmers? 

Mr.   POPE.    I  may  say  that 
heard,  those  engaged  In  the  grew 
gaged  in  dairying,  those  engaged  ir 
duction  of  any  other  agricultural 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  have  in  my 
zen  of  my  State  and  I  wish  to  read 
because  I  want  to  know  the 
letter  says: 

New  York  State  farrnen  voted   14 
■lUun — 


That  is  the  potato  growers — 


•ccordlng    to   the   Federal    Oovemme  it 
tbat  protMibly  not  3  percent  of   the  fa 
were  too  much  dlsgMsted  with  the  proposition 
■on  County,  my  own  «mnty.  out  of 
only  7  cast  a  baUot.  0  being  m  favor 


The  qtiestlon  I  wish  to  sisk  is 
fanners  from  my  State,  for  example 
committee  have  that  the  witnesses 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  SUte? 

Mr.  POPE.    The  commissioner 
of  New  York  was  requested  to 
farmers  in  his  State,  and  to 
th<Hight  were  particularly  qualiflet 
the  farming  industry  for  the 
hearings  we  did  have  a  substantia 
present.    I  recall  particularly 
but  I  think  there  were  some  froih 
We  had  witnesses  who  were  inteilested 


espec  ally 


State 


November  24 


s  statement  as  to  the 
were  heard  by  ihe 
members,  is  not  q^-ute 
that  w« 


state  that  the  bill  in  ques- 
ples  outlmed  in  the  joint 

fair,  because  the  princi- 

with  reference  to  parity 

rlormal  granary,  and  with 

cpnnection  with  them,  axe 

Those  who  examine  the 

siibstantially  with  the  joint 

the  last  session. 


Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 

'orjt?  , 

conimittee  heard  the  farmers, 
farmers  as  well  as  wheat. 

ail   kinds   of    farmers   were 
ng  of  potatoes,  those  en- 
fruit  prowmg,  or  the  pro- 
dommodity. 
hand  a  letter  from  a  clti- 
just  one  or  two  sentences, 
answer.     The  writer   of   this 


to  &   iB  favor  of   the   propo- 


nrore 


s    report,    but    the    fact    Is 

farmers  polled   vot^-d      They 

to  do  so.     In  Madi- 

than  200  farmers  eligible 


when  the  committee  heard 

what  assurance  did  the 

were  really  representative 


)f  agriculture  of  the  State 

eictend  an  invitation  to  all 

invite  those  whom  he 

to  speak  on  any  phase  of 

of  New  York.     In  the 

number  of  potato  growers 

e  who  came  from  Maine, 

the  State  of  New  York 

primarily  m  tctiacco 


growmK  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  We  h;id  numercu.>  repre- 
ss ntatives  cf  th'j  poiiltry  indu-stry  and  the  dairymg  industry. 
I  thir.k  almost  ^vn?  ether  ph.i.^e  of  :v-;r:culture  \^as  repre- 
Scnt'/d  at  the  hearinf;-s. 

Mr.  COPEL.A.ND.  Is  there  n<  t  a  provi-Sion  in  the  bill  as 
wTitten  f  T  the  exemption  of  3-acre  farms? 

Mr.  POPE.  There  are  several  parts  to  the  bill.  With 
releren-jL'  t-;  corn  and  wheat,  about  which  I  shall  sptak  par- 
ticularly today,  th'-re  is  no  such  exemption,  but  there  is  an 
exerr.ption  as  to  300  bushels  of  corn  and  100  bushels  of 
wh»  at. 

Mr.  COPELA.VD.  I  am  aware  of  that;  but  the  Senator 
apparently  is  not  fan-nliar  'Aith  exemptions  so  far  as  potatoes 
are  concerned. 

Mr  POPE.  Potatoes  are  not  included  in  the  bill.  There 
.'.re  no  provii.ons  in  the  bill  wr.h  reference  to  potatoes,  and 
:.o  exemptions,  of  course. 

Mr.  COPELAND  Is  not  the  same  argument  with  rcfer- 
•nee  to  the  ex'-mption  of  potatoes  an  argument  which  would 
hold  with  rpfer-^nce  to  the  exemption  of  corn  and  wheat? 

Mr  POPE  It  occurs  to  me  tliat  might  b*?  true,  that  it 
.vould  be  appropriate  to  mak^  .some  exemption  as  to  pota- 
toes, althou£?h  I  have  not  studied  the  matt-.?r  carefully. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  wish  to  a.sk  the  Senator  one  more 
question  and  then  I  shall  take  my  seat.  I  notice  that  the 
bill  on  page  9  contain.^  th:.s  provision: 

The  corr><-Tation  i.^  d:.-eo*fd  to  make  avail.-^b'.e  loan..s  on  cotton 
and  mav  'make  loans  avail-iblc  on  nc<=,  tobacrxp.  and  all  other 
a^iciiliura;  corn.T.oci;ties  other  than  wheat,  corn,  or  cotton. 

Why  are  not  potatoe.^  included'' 

Mr.  POPE.  I  .-should  prefer  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi Mr.  Bilbo  answer  that  question,  bf'caiise  he  offered 
th^t  ameridment  to  the  bill.  It  occurs  to  me  that  langiiage 
means  what  it  says — that  loan.s  may  be  available  on  all  types 
of  commodities,  but  they  would  not  be  available  under  the 
schedules  and  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  COPELAND  Then  the  laneuaee  would  include 
potxitoes  ■" 

Mr.  POPE.  I  as.sume  so,  but  I  should  prefer  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  offered  that  amendment,  ex- 
plain It  to  the  S'"nator.     I  am  not  faniiliar  with  it. 

Mr.  COPELAND  Joit  one  more  thuur,  and  then  I  really 
will  stop. 

On  page  19.  beginning  at  line  5,  the  bill  rrad.s: 

Such  contracts  shiil  further  provide  that  such  c--;<per  ror  '^h.iU 
engage  in  such  soU-malntenance.  soU-buUding,  and  dairy  practices 
v..-.h  respect  to  his  soll-depletmg  base  acreage — 

And  so  forth.  Docs  that  mean  that  there  will  be  an  en- 
couragement for  those  farmers  who  take  wheat  and  corn  out 
cf  cult. vaf ion  to  make  use  of  the  acreage  not  planted  to  those 
crops  for  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  an:  glad  the  Senator  asked  that  question, 
because  yesterday  the  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Austin] 
a-sked  the  same  question. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  so  far  a.s  the  farmers  are 
concerned  who  participate  d  m  the  preparation  of  the  bill. 
their  idea  was  just  the  reverse.  They  wanted  some  restric- 
tion upon  those  farmers  m  the  matter  of  increasing  their 
dairy  herds  and  putting  them  on  these  depleted  acres.  Since 
there  is  now  no  limitation  upon  tha*.  it  was  thought  that  the 
Secretary  m.ight  properly  re-trict  the  increase  of  those  herds 
by  reason  of  the  de^lot-'d  acres. 

Mr.  COPELAND  T)ie  S^^ra'nr  realizes  that  In  a  great 
dairy-  State  Lk?  mine  it  wjuld  be  calamitous  to  have  all  the 
acreage  no  longer  planted  to  other  crops  made  ti>e  of  for 
dairy  dev^lopmeiit. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  exac'ly  -vvhy  tho--e  fanners  who  were 
interested — and  I  ^ill  say  to  the  Senator  that  dairy  farmers 
partic.pated — desired  that  some  restriction  be  placed  upon 
the  increase  of  dairy  herds  by  reason  of  tho  diverted  acres. 
As  the  condition  now  is,  the  farmers  could  di  exactly  that 
thing, 

Mr  COPELA.N'D.    Dees  the  bill  provide  fur  such  restriction? 

Mr  POPE  No;  it  siniply  gives  the  Secretary  power  to 
make  r-^strictions  or  regulations  with  relerer.ce  to  tlie  m.atter. 


ill  i^uin  aau  uj  tuti-ua  wnicn  was  men  apparent  wouia  proD- 


Mr.  fUfE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  COPELANT).    Does  the  Senator  get  that  idea  from  the 
lancniage  on  pas^e  19  wh'ch  I  have  ju.st  quoted? 
Mr.  POPE.     Yes  '.reading]: 

Such  contracts  shall  furtaer  provide  that  such  cooperator  shall 
fHtzage  in  si;ch  so:l-i-.i..;nteJ..ance.  £Oil-bi::!i.ilr.z.  and  d,iiry  practices 
with  respect  to  his  .^cil-dejleung  base  acreage  diverted  Ircm  the 
production  of  the  coniiaodity  as  shaU  be  provided  m  ills  adjobtmcut 
contract. 

Mr.  COPELANT).  But  to  me  that  mean.--,  that  the  contractor 
agreeing  to  limit  his  crop  of  wheat  and  corn  might  proceed, 
however,  with  dairy  developinent, 

Mr.  POPE.  All  I  can  siiy  is  that  that  was  the  suggestion  of 
the  dairy  farn^ers  who  were  present  as  a  means  of  restricting 
that  very  thing. 

Mr,  McGILL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansa.=>? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Is  not  the  mtei-pretation  to  be  placed  upon 
this  section  simply  this — that  without  section  (b»  in  the  bill 
the  Secretary  would  have  no  authority  to  place  in  the  con- 
tract any  restrictions  w^.th  reference  to  increasing  dairy  herds 
on  acres  taken  out  of  production? 

Mr.  POPE.    That  Ls  so 

Mr.  McGILL.  But  with  that  section  in  the  bill  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  authority  to  restrict  the  farmers  from  using 
the  acreage  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  dairy  herds. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlCER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
further  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  better  order? 
TTiere  is  so  mtich  whispering  and  so  much  conversation  in 
the  Chamber,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York  speaks  in  such 
a  low  tone,  that  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  it  is  impossible 
to  hear  what  is  being  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  may  say  for  the  benefit  of  my  friend 
from  Oregon  that  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
dairy  interests  are  to  be  given  new  competition  by  this  bill. 
I  am  now  assured  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr,  McGill], 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope],  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  protect 
the  dairy  farmers.  I  am  frank  to  say,  however — and  that 
Is  what  I  rose  to  say — that  if  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  lan- 
guage. I  think  it  should  be  restated  in  order  that  it  may  be 
made  perfectly  clear  that  restriction  of  acreage  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  wheat  and  ccm  farmers  and  other  farmers  is  not 
to  carry  with  it  the  almost  sure  result  of  an  increase  in  the 
raisinii:  cf  cattle  and  a  decline  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  McN.ARY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  ocnator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  POPE.  In  a  moment.  I  will  .-^ay  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  if  he  desires  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
make  that  more  clear.  I  am  stire  the  authors  of  the  bill  will 
be  very  glad  to  con.<-idcr  it  v/ith  a  view  of  carrving  out  the 
purpose  he  has  indicated.  This.  a.s  I  understand,  is  the  lan- 
guage suggested  by  the  dairymen  who  took  part  In  framing 
the  bill.  If  the  Senator  can  improve  upon  that  language  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  in  view,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no 
objection. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  But  it  is  the  purpose,  is  it,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  waste  land  or  imused  land  will  not  be  turned 
over  to  dairy  development? 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes.  That  is  the  reason  why  that  provision 
wa.<;  put  m. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  And  is  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in 
sympathy  with  that  pmrpose? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes:  I  am. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  attr.-ctcd  t,  m.y  f(  et  by  tli;^  cb-  rva- 
tion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  It  i.-^  p.\'v;ible  that 
there  is  in  the  bill  suiMf.ent  power  for  the  Secretary  not  to 
expand  the  dairy  busmes.*--:  but  the  provision  tc  winch  ait(  :i- 
ticn  \va5  called  ye;~terday  by  the  able  Senator  from  Veiir.cnt 
IMr.  AUSTIN'!  unquestionably  gives  tlic  tiecreiarj-  of  A.'ncul- 
ture  power  to  expand  the  dairy  industry  by  u.sir.e  the  diverted 
lands  for  dairy  purposes.  What  he  will  do  I  do  nit  know. 
He  has  power  tc  curtail;  he  h-is  power  ^o  enlarge.  I  do  not 
want  anyone  to  l;ave  that  power. 

Referring  now  particularly  to  tlie  section  also  spoken  of 
by  the  able  Senator  from  New  York  i  M:r.  Copfland  : ,  I  think 
the  word  '  dairy"  shouM  come  out  cf  that  section.  I  thii.k  a> 
the  language  .-stands  it  is  a  pc.mis-^ion.  almost  a  d:rec'i^n. 
that  the  Secretary  .shall  employ  seme  of  the  lands  divtrted 
from  corn  and  cotton  and  other  so-c:illed  major  crops  to 
enlarging  the  dairy  industiT. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  to  rie  further? 

Mr.  POPE.  Just  a  moment.  With  reference  to  the  surr- 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  word  ■■da:ry" 
come  cut  entirely.  I  desire  to  say  that  that  certainly  would 
leave  the  matter  unrestricted,  so  that  the  man  who  did  d.vert 
his  acres  could  produce  herds  very  much  larger  than  he 
formerly  had.  and  put  them  on  the.se  acres  without  any 
restriction,  if  that  is  what  the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Very  well.  We  can  cover  that,  if  we  can 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  saibject.  by  placing  the  negatne 
term  "not"  before  "dairy."  Then  it  will  not  Ije  possible  to  do 
what  has  been  suggested. 

May  I  add  just  one  other  word?  I  asked  the  Senator  at  the 
st.art  of  his  speech  if  he  would  rather  conclude  before  b<?!ng 
Interrupted.  I  should  like  to  have  him  make  a5  clear  an 
analysis  as  he  can  of  the  bill:  but  I  wi.sh  to  ask  him  if  we 
cannot  agree  on  one  preposition  regarding  the  genes. s  of  the 
bill  and  the  hearings  that  were  held,  which  have  covered  it 
but  not  completely. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  bill  originated  with  one  agricul'unil 
organization,  namely,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion? Of  that  I  have  no  criticism.  It  was  f!rst  produced  by 
them  and  presented  to  a  conference,  over  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  pre.<;ided.  which  was  attended  by  mcmb»  rs 
of  two  other  large  organizations  which  did  not  collaborate  in 
framing  the  bill.  Thi-^  organi/.ation  then  -^ent  out  copies  to 
all  of  their  leadeiT?  in  the  various  regions  and  sections  of  the 
country.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not?  There  is  no  doubt  ab^uit 
that  ? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  they  did  sf^nd  rut 
some  lett':'rs.  We  found  a  numb<T  of  Farm.  Bureau  membeii, 
at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  MrN.A.RY.  Tha'.  of  course,  was  something  they  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do,  Vv'nen  sonie  hearings  were  lield  litre  in 
May  on  this  unpublished  and  unintroduced  bill,  the  only  ones 
supporting  the  measuie  in  its  then  form  v,\re  mcmber.i,  iU 
some  fashion  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa':>>n.  .Mi\e 
one  individual  who  was  their  attorney.  To  that  I  liavc  no 
objection.  When  the  hearings  were  had — if  tliey  may  be 
called  heannno — in  tlie  Si  nate  Committee  on  .^i::  iCuliure  and 
Forestry,  the  only  gi-oup  of  farmers  represented  wire  tlie 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  They  sat  there  in  bo-- 
called  executive  session. 

Now,  let  us  consider  just  one  other  thing  in  order  to  make 
the  record  complete. 

When  the  subccm.mittee  vent  cut,  compor>€d  of  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Frazier  ,  the  Ser.ator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  PopeI.  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  ;  Mr. 
McGiLLl,  they  performed  a  splendid  service  to  agncultuie. 
Those  men  are  entitled  to  all  the  cormnendation  that  woidi^ 
from  any  eloquent  voice  will  carry.  Tliey  did  their  work 
well.  We  have  no  record  of  what  traruspircd  at  the  hear- 
ings; but  by  one  of  the  mem.bers  of  the  subcommittee  I  am 
advised  that  most  of  those  attending  and  supporting  this 
measure  were  members  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Ptd- 
eration,  of  which  I  have  no  complaint.    Members  of   the 
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Nat.onal  Grange  in  the  S'.ates  an  1  the  Farmers  Union  cp- 
pc>cd  the  meaoure.  as  I  think  thu  record  would  disclose  if 
we  cruld  have  the  record,  which,  how^ever.  i.?  denied  u.s, 

A.S  10  the  hearings — and  I  mcnLioned  this  matter  before 
the   committee — I  wanted   the  hejinngs  recorded:    but,   for 
some  reason  or  other,  they  were 
subcommittee  came  to  the  West, 
Wash.,  which  is  on  the  eastern 
WanhinRton,  and  is  in  what  is  c| 
of  the  West.     The  .subcommittee 


not  recorded.  When  the 
they  stopped  at  Spckane. 
joundary  of  the  Srate  cf 
lUed  the  semiarid  secuon 
was  500  miles  away  from 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  Pacific  coast.    They  did  nor  enter 


the  State  of  Oregon  or  the  Sta  e  of  California.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  geography  and  climate  of  the  sreat 
Pacific  coast  country,  and  know  ng  where  the  population 
resides,  must  know  that   the   portions   rich  in  agricultural 


production,    and    the    areas    mos 

where   there   is   greatest   activity. 


Mountains,  from  the  Canadian  lin  ?   following  the  contour  cf 


the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  to 
fornia.  or  Mexico.    In  that  vast 


he  southern  part  of  Caii- 
;erritory  is  found  the  di- 


ascertain  what  was  raised 


ed,  what  the  great  poultry 
?sts  on  the  coast,  wanted. 


the  country?     Not  one  uf 
y  to  be  heard.     It  is  true 


There  were  one  or 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 


versified  farming  of  the  West.  Tiat  is  where  90  percent  of 
the  farmers  are  employed,  where  v.e  find  75  c>ercent  of  the 
taxpayers  of  that  section  of  the  c oimtry,  and  where  72  per 
cent  of  the  agricultural  commod:ities  are  produced.  Nat  a 
hearing  was  held  in  that  section  tc 
there. 

Was  there  any  effort  on  the  fcart  of  this  commit  tec  to 
ascertain  what  the  fruit  man  wan 
Indu-stry,  one  of  the  large.st  inter 

what  the  butter  man.  the  hop  niin,  the  flax  man.  the  pear 
man.  the  apple  man.  the  hay  an  J  poiato  men  wanted,  the 
production  of  the  latter  commodjties  being  great  tndu5<:ries 
in  agriculture  in  that  section  of 
those  interests  had  an  opportimi 

that  Mr.  Zimmerman,  from  my  St£|te.  an  able  man,  represent 
ing  the  National  Grange  and  th ;  Farmers  Union,  went  to 
Spokane  and  protested  against  tie  bill 
two  others,  members  of  the  Amer 
tlon.  who  appeared.  But  practically  no  voice  has  been  heard 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  whuh  produces  a  larger  income 
from  agriculture  than  all  the  inter  mountain  States  combined. 
No  hearings  were  held  in  that  ar  >a.  Therefore,  we  have  no 
record  today  of  how  those  people  leel  about  the  bill,  and  their 
views  would  be  undisclosed,  but  1  hope  some  day  to  express 
them,  regarding  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

When  we  came  to  the  committre- 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.nt  to  be  generous  in  yield- 
ing, but  if  the  Senator  is  going  t^  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
I  should  like  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
the  master  of  his  own  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  merely  giving  what  I  call  a  portrait 
to  keep  on  the  walls  of  our  memories  as  against  that  of  the 
Senator  with  regard  to  the  hearings.  I  had  just  about  con- 
cluded. I  appreciate  very  much 
me  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH      Mr. 
yield? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  yield  in  a  micment.  but  I  wish  to  make 
one  statement  in  reply  to  the  S'nator  from  Oregon 

We  might  as  well  clear  the  mat  er  of  the  hearings  up  now. 
The  hearings  of  the  sut)committ<e  which  went  west  had  to 
do  with  wheat  and  corn,  the  oidy  two  commodities  men- 
tioned in  the  bill.  There  is  nothiig  in  the  bill  in  connection 
with  dairying  or  fruit  growing  or  the  raising  of  any  other 
commodity  except  wheat  and  con. 

We  knew  that  Spokane  was  in  tfie  very  heart  of  the  North- 
west wheat  area.  And  in  order 
growers  in  Utah,  western  Wyomirig,  and  southern  Idaho,  and 
the  hvestock  men  who  were  interested  in  the  wheat  situa- 
tion in  Nevada  and  contiguous  tep-ritory.  a  hearing  was  held 
at  Boise.  Idaho. 

With  reference  to  those  who  a 
talned  a  list  from  the  commissic  ner  of  agriculture  of  each 
State,  and  the  deans  of  the  agr  cultural  colleges,  and  sent 
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thickly    populated,    and 
are  west  of   the  Casciide 


'The  Senator  from  Idaho  is 


the  courtesy  extended  to 


President,  will  the  Senator 


tended  the  hearings.  I  ob- 


pefK-nal  invitations  to  all  those  people  to  attend.  I  ^oni  a 
requ -.s*  to  the  president  of  every  farm  crganizaticn  to  be 
preicn:  and  to  testify  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  and  to  inv,t.> 
any  other  farmers  he  might  choose  to  invite.  So  it  was  our 
purpose  to  and  we  did  invite  farmers  as  widely  as  we  cculd. 
with  notices  in  the  newspapers  to  all  farmers  who  desired  to 
be  heard,  and  on  occasions  over  the  radio  announcements 
were  made  mvitmg  farmers  to  be  present  ar.d  to  speak  if 
they  desired  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  pent:" 

Mr.  POPE.  In  ji.>t  a  moment.  We  attempted  to  be  just  as 
fair  as  we  could  be  with  reference  to  those  hearings  m  the 
W-\st. 

Th^>  reason  why  we  did  not  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  was 
sirr.ply  because  in  California  and  in  western  Oregon  there 
wa.=,  not  the  2r  at  production  of  wheat  or  corn  that  appeared 
in  the  :ni'vmcunta:n  area  and  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  McNAHY.     M.'".  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr  McNARY.  Then  the  mission  of  the  Senator  and  his 
committee  wa.s  simply  to  inquire  of  the  farmers  what  people 
thought  about  wheat  and  corn.  I  thought  the  committee  was 
appc;n*ed  to  explore  and  study  the  agricultural  problrm. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  vs'ill  say  to  the  Senator  that  since  the  bill 
which  had  b'^cn  introduced  and  since  the  resolution,  as  we 
int^rpre'ed  it.  had  to  do  with  the  commodities  of  which  a 
con.sid-rable  quantity  was  exported,  we  attempted  to  hold  the 
hearings  wher^  the  wheat  farmers  and  com  farmers  princi- 
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ould  expre-s  themselves;   but.  at  the  same  time,  all 

farmers  were  in\ited. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  fruit  growing  and  other  agricultural 
pursuits  in  his  State  Tliere  were  fruit  growers  from  Wa^h- 
ingfon  who  definitely  represented  groups  of  growers.  There 
were  representatives  from  the  Senator's  own  State,  both  at 
Spokane  and  at  Boise.  I  distinctly  recall  a  very  considerable 
number  of  farmers  from  Oregon  over  at  Boise,  all  of  whom 
had  an  opportunity  to  testify,  and  most  of  tht  ni  did  testify. 
At  Spckane  we  had  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  pres- 
ent: at  any  rate,  they  were  all  invited,  and  we  did  the  best  we 
coulJ.  so  far  as  hearings  were  concerned. 

New  I  yield  to  'he  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr  SCmVELLENBACH  I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to 
pag"  19.  the  provision  with  reference  to  dairy  practices.  I 
may  ^ay  that  when  I  read  the  words  "dairy  practices"  my 
f.rst-blush  inipression  was  the  .same  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  as  expressed  yesterday,  and  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  recognize  the  distinct  desirability  of 
the  prevision  where  that  expression  occurs,  and  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  at  all  that  the  language  should 
be  stricken  from  this  provision  of  the  bill,  but  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  authors  of  the  bill  would  be  willmg  to 
accept  an  amendment  in  this  language  on  line  7.  page  19. 
striking  cut  the  words  "dairy  practices"  and  inserting  the 
words  "restriction  of  dairy  operations." 

Mr.  POPE  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that  amendment,  but  I 
should  prefer  to  have  the  Senator  delay  offering  it  until  the 
committee  amendment's  have  been  disposed  of,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  give  it  some  further  study. 
That  is  the  exact  thought  I  had  in  mind  and  expressed  to  the 
Senator  ficm  New  York  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  add  my  plea  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  defer  his  request,  because  I  want 
to  talk  uith  the  .Senator  about  this. 

I  am  very  anx.ous  .ndeed  that  language  be  chosen  to  make 
certain  that  the  dairy  interests  as  now  operated  may  be 
prctec'ed,  and  therefore,  from  my  standpomt,  I  should  like 
very  m,uch  to  confer  with  the  S'T.atcr  from  Washington,  or 
anyone  else,  because  as  the  language  appears  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  dairy  industry  is  net  protected,  and  it  cer- 
tainly should  be. 

Mr.  AUSTIN,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  me'' 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  in  charcc  of  this  mat- 
ter if  hf  will  net  d'  for  decision  on  the  rt-i^ucsi  un'ii  later,  .so 
that  others  who  are  likewi.^e  uu^nesi^d  in  this  piirticuiar 
aspect  cf  tlie  bill  may  cuftii-  Wxth  him. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  have  already  mcde  liiat  suggestion  myself, 
that  the  Senator  from  Wasliinglon  defer  offering  such  an 
amendment  in  order  that  it  might  be  studic-d. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    Mr.  President,  wiii  the  Senator  yield •> 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Getting  away  from  the  immediate  matter 
the  Senator  has  been  discussing.  I  wish  to  ask  liim  one  ques- 
tion which  int4_'rests  me.  I  took  the  biU  home  with  me  and 
read  it,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill;  but  I  want  to  be  satis- 
fied as  to  what  final  dLsposition  may  t>e  made,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  of  the  impounded  sui-pluses  which  must 
exist  in  connection  with  the  ever-nornial-granary  features  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  content  with  a 
very  brief  statement  of  that  mat-ter  now.  because  I  expect  to 
go  into  the  subject  when  I  reach  the  provisions  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  an  ever-normal  granary  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  majketing  quotas.  It  would  be  better  to  rai.se  the 
question  when  we  reach  those  provisions.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator,  however,  that  the  purpose  is  that  when  the  normal 
supply  of  a  commodity  has  been  exceeded,  an  ever-normal - 
granary  provision  will  go  into  effect,  whereby  the  surplus 
up  to  10  percent  above  the  normal  supply  will  be  impounded 
In  connection  with  loans.  Tlien.  if  the  surplus  exceeds  110 
percent,  the  farmers  wUl  hulve  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
referendum  as  to  whether  there  will  be  maiketing  quot.as. 
If  the  Senator  has  read  tlie  bill  caiefully,  he  will  remember 
that  if  marketing  quotas  are  imposed  there  arc  provisions 
that  even  the  noncooperators,  as  well  as  tlie  cooperatoi-s. 
must  the  following  yeai-.  reduce  their  yield  so  as  to  reheve 
the  ever -normal  granary  of  excessive  surplus. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  am  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  rest  until 
the  Senator  reaches  it  in  order;  but  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
there  will  not  be  a  piling  up  of  surpluses  tliat  must  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  National  Government  in  some  way  that  will 
protect  farm  prices.  Something  will  have  to  be  done  with  the 
surpluses  without  putting  them  on  the  market  so  that  they 
will  compete  with  the  normal  crop. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  shall  deal  with  that  matter 
when  I  r^ach  the  subject,  and  shall  point  out  to  the  Senator 
such  restrictions  as  are  contained  in  the  bill  to  prevent  the 
situation  he  mentions. 

Mr.  DUFFY.     Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  Reverting  for  just  a  moment  to  the  discus- 
sion with  reference  to  the  dairy  interests,  was  any  consider- 
ation given  by  the  committee  to  the  thought  that  in  these 
soil-conserving  practices,  unless  there  were  some  restrictions, 
the  land  and  the  area  taken  out  of  production  of  other  crops, 
for  which  benefits  would  be  given,  would  very  likely  be  used 
for  the  production  of  dairy  products?  In  other  wofds,  as 
the  bill  is  framed,  on  page  19,  it  would  seem  to  make  it  an 
object  for  farmers  who  had  taken  their  land  out  of  the 
production  of  other  crops  to  go  into  dairy  production,  and 
give  competition  to  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  that 
production. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  can  only  say,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  pur- 
pose w^as  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to  impose 
in  the  contract  restrictions  upon  that  very  thing.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  Senators  that  moraiSpecific  language 
should  be  used  in  order  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  How- 
ever, the  purpose  was  to  create  a  restriction,  because  without 
anything  dealmg  with  that  matter  in  the  bill  or  m  the  con- 
tract that  may  be  entered  into,  there  would  be  no  restriction. 
The  [armers  then  could  do  the  very  things  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  fears. 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from'Wyomuig? 


I       Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

I  Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  If  it  is  the  purpose  to  sp*^rfv  dain.- 
proau'r-ts  m  a  restr;ctiv<  sense  I  am  wandenm:  wh-thrr  th'^ 
j  Seuat<.\  ind  the  committer-  would  be  irclinea  to  mention 
Etocknv  .m^z  ar.d  the  production  of  veal  and  mutton?  We 
are  rat  ler  appreh -n-sive  that  a  great  (ieai  of  land  turned 
over  to  the  production  of  forag*^  might  occasion  detriment  to 
the  li\'estock  men  m  general. 

Ml-.  POPE.  I  wll  Siiy  to  the  Senator  that  if  he  has  fears 
abivjt  the  mcrea.se  m  the  number  of  livestock,  he  micht  <»'I- 
laborate  w^.th  Senators  interested  m  dairying  in  perf.'ctint,' 
language  to  cover  that  matter.  It  certainly  is  ni<t  the  purpose 
of  those  who  drafted  the  bill  to  encourage  the  pioductien 
either  of  dairy  herd-  or  beef  herds  in  conntxtion  v. ith  what 
is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  measure. 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  EK^  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  desire  to  ask  a  few  questions  on  the  trenera' 
policy  of  the  bill.  Did  the  committee  find  oppi)?itam  te. 
production  control?  Yesterday  the  ch  drman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  A':ric.ilture  md  Forestry'  slated  that  much  mteie-:* 
was  found  in  production  centre  1  Did  Uie  committee  find 
much  objection  to  product'on  control? 

Mr,  POPE.  I  will  a,iy  to  the  Senator  that  my  Judgment  is 
that  90  percent,  if  not  95  percent  cf  the  witne  ses  who  testi- 
fied before  the  conin.ittee  were  in  favor  of  some  foi-m  of  pro- 
duction control,  but  there  wa,~,  difTercnce  of  opinion;  amonr 
thf  m  as  to  tiow  it  should  be  accomplrshed. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  general  policy,  then,  of  riujung  tlie  farm 
price  is  by  cutting  down  the  production,  so  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  raise  the  price?  Ls  that  the  general 
purpose? 

Mr.  POPE.     Tint  is  the  purpo.se. 

Mr.  LEE.  In  that  legard.  did  those  who  protested  offer  a 
constructive  progi-am  on  the  ether  side  by  what  is  known 
as  the  domestic  allotment  plan?  May  I  have  enough  lime 
to  explain  that?  TliiU  is.  that  the  amount  of  the  crop  tliat 
is  used  in  this  country  be  determined  and  on  sf)me  fair  basis 
each  farmer  be  allotted  the  amount  of  the  domestic  crop 
tiiat  he  can  produce,  on  which  he  will  be  guaranteed,  let 
us  say.  a  fair  price,  and  then  allow  him  to  be  hLs  own  judee 
a.s  to  the  amount  he  raises  above  that;  but  he  must  take 
the  world  market  price  lor  the  additional  crop  he  produce^ 
In  other  words,  give  him  an  outright  subsidy  In  return  for 
compI.^^ng  with  the  soil-conserving  pohcy  laid  down  by  the 
Govenmicnt.  Did  the  committee  find  any  support  for  that 
plan? 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes;  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  sup- 
port was  received  for  that  sort  of  proposal.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  that  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  atwut  7,000 
farmers  were  m  attendance  at  the  committee  hearing,  and 
101  farmers  testifi(  d,  one  of  the  reporters  kept  a  record  of 
the  stand  taken  by  the  witnesses  on  these  various  measures. 
Sixty-five  of  the  farmers  who  testified  were  generally  in 
favor  of  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  and  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  [Mr.  McGillI  and  I  Intro- 
duced. Fifteen  were  for  a  price-fixing  proposal,  sometimes 
mentioned  as  the  McAdoo-Echer  bill.  The  rest  were  either 
against  any  sort  of  legislation  or  were  vague  as  to  what 
they  thouglit  ouglit  to  be  done. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  favor  the  domestic -allotment 
idea.  Tliere  must  be  some  good  answer  to  or  some  good 
reason  against  the  plan;  otherwise  the  committee  would  have 
introduced  a  little  more  of  that  idea  into  the  bill  when  they 
wrote  it.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from  Idaho  m 
his  own  time,  when  he  gets  to  it.  give  an  answer  concerning 
that  proposal.  The  plan  provides  for  allotting  to  the  farmer 
a  fair  quota,  and  guaranteeing  to  him  a  fair  price  on  the 
part  of  his  production  that  we  consume  m  this  country,  and 
call  it  a  subsidy,  in  return  for  his  complying  with  the  soil- 
conserving  policies  laid  down  by  the  Government.  That 
appeals  to  me  as  being  a  simple  way  of  handling  the  sit- 
uation. 
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In  c  nr.ect;nn  with  questions  upor, 
concern  Sienators.  about  land  that  i; 
tlvation  with  respect  to  some  crops, 
tlvation  for  feed  crojw.  which  will 
petition,  let  me  give  an  illustration 
st«el  company.     It  can  determine 
steel  It  will  produce  a  year  from 
ever,   cannot.     If   we   provide   for 
farmer  will  get  what  we  want  him 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  cost  us  any 
than  in  any  other  way.    It  will  giv^ 
surplus  with  which  to  reclaim  our 
I  notice  that  always  the  last  bale  o 
the  first  one  off  into  the  ocean 

Somehow  or  other  the  world  ougl^t 
sensible  idea  of  dividing  up  the 
give  everyMie  now  a  part  according 
had  of  the  world's  market.    If  he 
part,  he  will  not  now  receive  any 
cotton.  I  think,  if  we  pvish  hard 
tries   want   our   cotton.     If   we 
Chinese  to  lengthen  their  shirt  tails, 
cotton.    If  they  bought  our  cotton, 
in  exchange  for  our  crops.    I  shoulc 
make  answer  in  his  own  time.    I 
I  Intend  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  from 
the  other  I  have  heard  arguments 
as  that  made  by  the  Senator  with 
production — price-flxing  program, 
answer  to  that  proposal.  I  may 
that  were  developed  with  reference 
you  fix  the  price  of  cotton  at  20  or 
upon  whatever  might  be  found  to 
and  let  that  apply  to  your 
some  6.000,000.  7.000.000.  or  8,000 
11.000.000  or  12,000.000  bales  to 
tect  your  domestic  market  a  high 
to  bo  established  to  keep  out  all  o 
from  coming  into  competition. 
wheat  and  the  same  would  be  trut 
upon  which  a  price  was  fixed  on  t 
portion.    That  is  one  argument 
nesses  in  the  course  of  our  discussion 

In  the  second  place,  it  was 
witnesses  that  the  difBculty  of 
production  was  perfectly  apparent, 
at  an  average  cost  of  production, 
produce  at  that  cost  would  have 
production,  anyway,  and  that  woul^ 
number  of  farmers. 

Another  thing  we  developed  was 
the  domestically  consumed  portion 
almost  be  necessary  to  fix  the 
commodities  in  order  to  keep  the 
ance.  because  an  increase,  say.  of 
of  $1.50  in  wheat,  for  the  domesti 
the  crop,  would  probably  cause  an 
sumers  of  manufactured  and 
would  again  make  it  necessary  to 
farm  products,  and  then  the  pric^ 
would  go  up  again  and  we  would 
which  could  not  readily  be  seen. 

Those  are  some  of  the  objection 
were  developed  throughout  the 
matter  with  farmers.    After  a 
I  think,  of  every  other  bill  that 
those  who  favored  that  bill 
5  percent  to  10  percent  of  those  wno 
Whether  that  was  representative  of 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  but  I 
ment  of  what  developed  at   the 
fairly  representative  group  of 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President,  will  t 

Mr.  POPE.    I  y:eld. 
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to  be  able  to  come  to  a 

in  a  way  that  will 
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not  formerly  had  any 

Today  we  can  sell  ouir 

on  it.    Other  coun.- 

persuade   400.000,000 
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le  Senator  yield  further: 


Mr.  LEE.  The  Senator  has  in  mind  a  d.fTi  rent  proposi- 
tion than  that  of  which  I  was  thinking.  I  did  not  have  :n 
mind  the  fixing  of  the  price  at  all.  Let  us  say  suppc-^e  that 
the  price  of  cotton  Is  7  Cf^nts  a  pound  and  the  farmer  is 
allotted  a  thousand  pounds  cf  lint  cotton  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  guarantee  him  a  fair  pric*^.  There  again  I  do 
not  say  "cost  of  production";  let  it  be  parity  or  whatever 
ether  name  may  be  applif^d  A  fair  price  can  be  arrived  at, 
I  presume,  and  for  argument'.s  sakr.  let  us  .say  that  16  cents 
would  be  a  fair  price  for  cotton,  it  bf'ing  7  cents  now.  The 
Government  would  then  have  to  pay  the  farmer  a  bounty  of 
9  cents  a  pound  on  a  thousand  pounds  of  lint.  When  he 
takes  his  ginning  certificate  into  the  county  agent  or  the 
postma^-ter  or  whoever  is  .uppo.«;ed  to  handle  the  matter,  and 
.shows  that  he  has  ginned  a  thousand  pounds  of  Imt,  the 
Government  gives  him  a  check — call  it  a  .subsidy — for  that 
amount.  Then  the  Government  i.'^  thi-ough  wi:h  it.  The 
Government  does  not  fix  the  price.  The  farmer  can  take 
that  cotton  down  the  street  and  sell  it:  he  can  take  it  home 
and  put  it  in  a  shed  and  .'^tore  it  or  he  can  put  it  in  a 
cooperative  pool.  The  crop,  after  that,  will  follc':v  the  nat- 
ural laws  applicable  to  any  comjnodity  without  any  price 
being  fixed:  the  hvx  of  supply  and  demand  will  operate 
upon  it. 

It  is  an  outright  .-^ub'^idy  and  .t  is  an  offset  to  the  subsidy 
industry  has  enjoyed  for  150  years  in  the  form  of  a  tariff 
which  the  people  have  been  paying.  It  would  not  cost,  I 
believe — and  I  have  some  fieun-'s  here  to  show  that  to  be 
so — any  more  than  would  the  proposed  plan.  It  is  not  a 
price-fixing  scheme:  it  is  determining  what  is  fair,  and 
giving  the  farmer  a  bounty  en  the  part  that  he  contributes  to 
the  amount  to  b*?  used  in  this  country.  The  simplicity  of 
the  plan  would  r':'store  to  the  faimrr  the  feeling  that  he  is 
lord  of  all  he  surveys,  and  he  could  raise  what  he  wanted  to 
raise.     I  think  no  farmer  who  raises  cotton  and  knows  how 
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are   in   a  bale   of  cotton   is  going   to 


put  in  cotton  that  he  would  have  to  sell  at  7  cents,  after  he 
had  had  a  reasonable  amoimt  allotted  to  him. 

Such  a  plan  would  provide  the  ever-normal  granary  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  ri'-ally  helpful.  Store  any  commodity 
in  great  quantities  and  it  is  going  to  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  market,  no  matter  what  we  do;  but  let  there  be  stored 
in  small  quantities  in  th^^  farmers'  sheds  and  in  their  barns 
all  over  the  country  cotton  or  wheat,  or  whatever  it  is, 
and  we  have  the  ever-normal  granary.  The  farmier  can 
store  It  and  wait  for  the  price  to  increase,  because  he  has 
receivf-d  his  bounty  check  which  will  tide  him  over  and 
which  is  equivalent  tn  or  better  than  a  loan.  So  we  would 
have  the  '-ver-ncrmal  granary  and  it  would  be  spread  out 
and  wnuld  not  have  the  same  depressing  effect  on  the 
market.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr,  POPE.  I  am  v^ry  elad  to  yield  to  the  Senator.  Let 
me  say  to  him  that  I  think  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  some  e.--timate  of  the  cost  of  the  plan  he  has 
suggested,  and  I  have  on  mv  d«'sk  a  .statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  cost  would  be  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

Mr  LEE.  Is  not  that  what  the  plan  proposed  by  the  bill 
would  ci:^t  ^ 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  and  Mr   T^-DINGS  addre5,^ed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICEIi.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield;  and  if  sc.  to  whom''         ' 

Mr.  POPE,  I  think  thf  Sc-nator  from  Minnesota  requested 
me  to  yield  some  time  ai:o.  and  I  yield  first  to  him. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  it  .^eem.s  to  me  there  is 
.some  confusion  of  terms  in  discussing  the  bill.  As  I  under- 
stand the  bill.  It  is  not  a  mea.'^ure  for  control  of  production. 
I  think  the  bill  rtToeni/es  the  futility  of  controlling  pro- 
duction, in  View  of  the  experience  we  have  had  m  control- 
ling production  in  the  past.  We  cannot  control  production 
because  we  cannot  control  the  weather. 

In  the  case  of  the  cotton  crop,  with  10.000.000  acres  less 
planted  to  cotton  than  last  year.  th<"re  has  been  produced 
this  year  the  lare<^«t  cott-on  crop,  with  on'-'  exception,  in  the 
history  of  the  country — something  like  18,000,000  bales. 
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As  I  understand,  the  bill  anticipates  a  surplus.  It  is  an 
effort  to  contrr)!  surpluses,  and  such  control  is  compub^orv- 
The  so-called  normal  granary  anticipates  a  surplus;  it  could 
not  be  provided  without  having  a  surplus.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  been  assuming  in  the  discussion  that  this  was 
a  crop-control  bill;  and  I  want  to  m^ake  it  clear  that  my 
understanding  of  the  committee's  view  is  that  we  are  through 
with  crop  control:  we  recognize  its  futility.  So,  this  is  a 
surplus-control  bill,  as  I  understand  it.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  agree  with  that  point  of  view? 

Mr.  POPE.  Not  entirely.  The  bill  does  possess  some 
distinct  acreage-control  features;  it  is  not  entirely  a  market- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     It  is  an  attempt  to  control. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  is  a  combination  of  acrearre  control,  pro- 
duction control,  and  marketing  control,  with  the  emphasis, 
however,  upon  marketing  control  so  far  as  corn  and  wheat 
are  concerned,  but  so  far  as  cotton  and  rice  and  tobacco  are 
concerned,  I  understand  distinctly  that  production  control 
applies  after  a  referendum  has  been  held  by  the  farmers. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senfitor  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  I  have  already  talked  to  him  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  about  a  phase  of  the  bill,  to  which  I 
will  address  myself.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  acreage  or 
control,  but  as  to  the  method  of  accomplishing  that  in  one 
particular  I  should  like  the  Senator  to  be  familiar  with  the 
point,  because,  in  my  judgment,  the  provision  which  I  have  in 
mind  might  endanger  the  standing  of  the  bill  at  some  later 
time  after  it  shall  be  passed. 

The  bill  as  written  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  certain  given  instances  shall  fix  quotas;  that  30  days 
after  he  fixes  such  quotas  he  shall  take  a  referendum  of  the 
farmers  affected  thereby;  and  if  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  affected  thereby-  vote  against  the  imposition  of  the 
quota  the  Secretary  shall  then  immediately  rescind  the  quota 
order. 

The  philosophy  of  that  provision  is  kindly,  and  it  is  well 
intended:  but  it  seems  to  me  we  get  into  the  position  that 
Congress  first  delegates  its  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  do  certain  things,  which  is  ail  right;  but  th^n  it  fur- 
ther takes  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right  to 
move  within  a  certain  radius  and  makes  his  act  bottomed 
upon  the  vote  of  a  group  of  farmers  of  the  country.  In  my 
judgment  the  law  cannot  remain  that  way  and  be  good.  For 
example,  if  a  third  of  the  farmers,  or  40  percent,  to  illustrate, 
vote  against  the  imposition  of  a  quota,  the  Secretary  then 
has  to  act.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  group  of  farmers 
can  determine  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government. 

I  suggest  that  the  same  thing  can  be  accomplished  and  the 
objection  I  have  eliminated  if  this  be  done:  After  the  Sec- 
retary imposes  the  quota  restriction,  let  the  referendum  be 
had  exactly  as  provided  for  in  the  bill,  but,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  referendum  of  a  part  of  the  farmers  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  take  certain  steps,  let  it  be  only  by 
way  of  suggesting  he  may  or  may  not  take  them,  for  we  all 
know  that  if  any  large  number  of  farmers  affected  by  the 
quota  system  do  not  want  it  the  Secretary  is  not  going  to 
insist  on  imposing  the  quota. 

My  point  is  that  now  a  small  group  of  farmers  can  tell  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  what  the  law  is.  and  I  doubt  very 
much,  with  aU  due  respect,  whether  that  would  stand  up 
before  the  courts. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Just  a  moment  more,  and  then  I  shall 
have  finished.  For  example,  we  cannot  pass  a  labor  law 
and  allow  a  certain  group  of  laborers  to  say  whether  the 
law  is  good  or  bad.  We  cannot  pass  a  prohibition  law  and 
allow  only  the  preachers  to  say  whether  the  law  should 
go  into  effect  or  not  go  into  effect.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  we  can  psiss  a  law  and  provide  that  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  people  of  America  can  say  it  is  a  good  law  or 
a  bad  law  according  to  their  votes. 


I  suggest  that  we  can  accomplish  the  same  object  by  in- 
direction; and  I  want  the  Record  to  show  what  I  think  is 
a  glaring  defect  in  tli-  bill,  so  that  those  interested  will  at- 
tempt a  solution  along  som-'  other  line. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  expected  to  get 
to  that  problem,  cf  crun-e,  bu*  have  not  as  yot  reached  i^ 
There  is  no  dcubt  that  tlif^rc  is  an  intvre'Jting  and  doubtful 
legal  question  involved  with  reference  to  tht^  matter  of  re fer- 
endums.  I  will  call  the  att«,  ntion  cf  the  Senator  to  thr  fact. 
however,  th.at  in  the  bill  the  Stcif-tai-y  is  gi\e!i  authority  by 
the  Congress  by  proclamation  to  impose  marketing  restric- 
tions, and  the  referendum  would  have  th.e  effect  of  susp*:  tid- 
ing sacii  op',  ratiO.iS.  I  do  not  mean  to  .--ay  that  that  meets 
the  objection  of  the  Senator,  but  that  thought  was  in  our 
mind  at  the  time  the  provision  was  prepu'-cd,  and  later  in  the 
discussion,  periiaps  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  B.^n'k- 
he.\d!  or  the  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  McGill  i  the  author- 
ities will  be  presented  with  reference  to  that  matt-  r  I  th>nk 
there  is  some  doubt  about  it,  but  there  are  some  very  substan- 
tial authorities  that  might  tend  to  uphold  the  form  in  wliich 
the  bill  is  now  dra^^m. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
j'ield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  will  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  may  be  authorities  will  sustain  the  bill 
as  now  written.  Personally  I  have  ilDt  locked  at  any  of  them. 
The  point  I  wanted  to  kave  with  those  interested  in  the  bill 
is  that,  in  my  judgment,  they  can  accomplish  th^'  siuiic  tlung 
the  bill  now  provides  shall  be  accomplished,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  the  entire  question  will  be  eiimiiuiied,  by  providin.g 
that  the  Secretary  shall  take  his  referendum  and  he  may  or 
may  not  take  certain  action,  whicli  would  leave  the  discretion 
in  him  and  not  in  the  farmers. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  th.uik  the  Senator  for  his  suggestion.  If  he 
W'Ould  be  good  enough  to  prepare  an  amendiiiuni  along  that 
line,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  ihooe  ui  chiUt'c  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  wui  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  y.cld  very  briefly,  becau.se  I  am  unable 
to  proceed  in  the  face  of  such  constant  inteiTuption  and 
yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  Senator  is  di.scussing 
the  general  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  I  desire  to  ask  this 
question  before  he  goes  into  the  details  of  the  various  jxr- 
tions  of  the  bill.  He  hab  stated  that  one  of  the  important 
objectives  of  the  bill  is  to  place  a  ceiling  en  the  price  of  farm 
comm.odities:  that  is.  one  of  the  great  objectives  is  to  sf:^  that 
farm  prices  shall  not  go  too  hugh.  The  question  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  is.  When  were  the  prices  of  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco,  or  rice  too  high?  When  were  those  prices  too 
high  as  caused  by  short  crops? 

Mr.  POPE.  Of  course,  no  direct  answer  can  be  made  to 
the  question.  Whether  the  prices  are  too  high  or  not  would 
depend  on  the  person  dealing  with  the  matter.  The  con- 
sumer might  think  they  were  too  high,  and  the  producer 
might  not  think  so. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  an  Illustration  of  what  may  hap- 
pen. It  occurred  m  Iowa  and  was  brought  out  in  the  hear- 
ings which  we  held  at  Sioux  City.  It  appeared  that  because 
of  a  shortage  of  com  in  Iowa  last  year  the  price  of  com  went 
to  $1,30  or  possibly  as  high  as  $1.40  a  bushel.  Then  corn  had 
to  be  imported  from  Canada  and  Argentine  in  order  to  save 
the  stock  of  the  farmers  even  in  Iowa.  It  might  occur  that 
the  prices  of  farm  commodities  would  go  so  high  that  they 
would  not  be  of  benefit  even  to  the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
think  the  price  was  too  high? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  know  it  certainly  is  not  too  high  now,  be- 
cause It  is  only  about  5C  cents  in  the  central  markets. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.     Mr.  President 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Does    the 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming? 
Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  am  very 
aponse  which  the  Senator  from 
Senator  from  Colorado.     As  I  recal 
would  the  prices  of  these  commoiit 
Senator  from  Idaho  said  that  w 
ment  of  the  i)erson  dealmg  with 
Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    Have  I  statejd 
Mr    POPE.    Yes;  dealing  with 
or  selling  it. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    The  Senator 
would  depend  upon  the  judgment 
admmi.sterlng  the  commodities? 

Mr.  POPE.     Not  at  all.     Of 
question  of  the  Senator  from 
consumer  might  think  the  price  to 
whereas  the  fanner  himself  might 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.     If  I  unders 
Senator  from  Colorado,  it  was 
as  to  when  the  bill  itself  would  coine 
the  price  waa  too  high. 

Mr   POPE     What  we  are  almlilg 
price.     It  is  assumed  In  the  bill  thi.t 
or  Rupply  with  demand.  It  would 
which  every  Senator  understands 

Mr   O'MAHONEY.    Does  the  b<ll 
standard  ? 

Mr   POPE.    Fix  it  In  what  sen|5c 
the  question. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     As  to  what 
the  marketing  control  would  go 
the  Judge? 

Mr    POPE.    The  bill  has  deflnl|te 
to  that  matter.     If  the  comm 
ever -normal  granary  can  be 
quotas  can  ever  be  established 
remains  at  parity  price.    If  it 
the  regulatiorw  and  machinery  set 
Mr.  HATCH  and  Mr 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Idaho  yield:  and  if  so.  to  whom? 
Mr.  POPE.    I  will  yield  now 
Mexico. 

Mr.   HATCH.    I   merely  desire 
definition  of  •parity."  found  on 
think  Senators  will  find  the 
bill  do  specify  certain  fixed  and 
these  matters  and  that  they  are 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.     The  thougt^t 
ment  had  to  do  with  the  effect  of 
industry,  which,  of  course,  is  of  grfat 
represented  In  part  by  the  Senat 
as  well  as  my  own  State.    As  I 
any  such  advantage  to  the  livestock 
was  recommended  by  the 

Mr.  POPE.     Until  parity  price 
cannot  be  released  from  the 
find  In  the  bill  that  as  soon  as  pa^ty 
of  stocks  may  t>e  made 
Agriculture  and  the  commodities 
ol  trade. 

I  may  say  further  to  the  Senat  (ir 
number  of  livestock  men  testiflet 
and  generally  they  would  make 
ferred  an  even,  normal  flow  of 
at  a  reasonable  price  to  the  ups 
pluses  and  shortages  of  feed 
poultry  people  who  testified  in  Niw 
clear  weight  of  tbe  testimony  at 
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Mr.  OMAHGN'EY.     The  bill  provides  on  page  65: 

■  Normal  years  djmestlc  consumption"  shall  be  the  yearly  aver- 
age quAr.t'.tv  or  the  commodity  produced  in  the  United  States 
tl..xt  -AM-s  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  10 
markc'.ir.z  years 

Then  on  paee  66 

Mr.  POPE.  I  thir.k  the  Senator  should  finish  reading  the 
definition  because  it  is  extremely  imp<jrtant.  in  that  it  pro- 
vides that  It  shall  not  only  apply  to  the  preceding  10  mar- 
keting years,  but  it  nuiy  be  •■adjusted  for  current  trends  in 
£uch  con.^urription." 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes;  but  by  wliom  is  it  to  be  ad- 
ju.^ted':' 

Mr.  POPE.  By  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  adminis- 
ters the  biil,  or  by  the  corpnration  which  is  established.  I 
do  not  now  recall  wh'.ch. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  DO'\^  tlv  Senator  understand  that 
through  the  phrasf\  •  adju.^ied  tor  cun-cnt  trends,"  the  Sec- 
retary has  the  complfe  p^-wer  to  set  aside  the  average  for 
the  10  years  previous? 

Mr  POPE  I  would  say  not.  I  think  a  fair  interpretation 
of  the  bill  w  )Uld  hi-'  th.tt  'h--  10  :v  iik'-mg  years  would  be  tlie 
fixed  definite  feature  oi  the  ma? lor.  and  that  he  would  have 
some  di.scretion  to  adjust  it  for  cuncnt  trends  in  such  con- 
su. option.  "  For  instance,  we  found  repeatedly  that  In  a 
Stale  or  m  a  section  consumptive  demand.^  decreased  and  In 
other  .scctioii-s  consumptive  d'  niands  mcrea.sed.  In  .'■:outhcrn 
Mi.s.souri  more  cotton  is  now  niiscd  than  ever  b<'fore 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  bo  it  is  ulioBethcr  a  flexible  discre- 
tion? 

Mr.  POPE.     And  le.s.s  tcbacro  is  rai>ed  than  ever  before. 

Mr,  O'MAHONEY     Is  it  altogether  fii'xible? 

Mr.  POPE.     To  a  reasonable  extent. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  On  pa^'c  66  we  find  the  second  part  of 
the  definition: 

•  N  .innal  year'.s  expor'.s  '  sliall  b"  tl-.p  vfnr'y  avpra^e  quantity  of 
the  comnioMlty  produced  :n  '.he  Ur.ited  S'a'e.s  that  was  exported 
from  the  L'!\.:  •d  St.x'..'.*  d'.:-;r.,'  \:ie  preced.:.*,'  10  years,  adjusted 
for  current  trends  i:i  su  a  exports 

Then,  on  page  67.  we  find  the  provision  tliat — 

The  normal  supply  for  the  following  agricultural  commodities 
shall  be — 

And  then,  sroins;  down  to  corn,  which  is  the  commodity  in 
which  I  am  immediately  interested,  we  find  the  provision 
that— 

a  norni.-il  year's  domestic  con=u:r.pt '.or.  .ir.d  e.xports — 

Is  what  is  defined  m  the  bill  as  f.he  normal  supply. 

I  a^k  the  Senator  whether  it  was  not  recommended  by  the 
Department  ^hat  there  .should  tx"  a  ciushion  there,  and  that 
there  should  be  added  from  5  to  7  percent. 

Mr    POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  OMAHON^EY.  Why  was  not  that  recommendation  of 
the  Department  adopted? 

Mr.  POPE.  In  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  farm  leaders, 
and  I  think  m  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee,  v.hich  considered  the  matter,  it  was  more 
important  that  the  ever-normal  granary  get  into  operation 
and  that  marketing  quotas  be  placed  in  operation  so  as  to 
tend  to  brui'7  up  the  price,  tiian  it  was  to  have  a  ctishion  of 
5  percent  of  com  m  making  up  the  normal  supply. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  What  does  the  Senator  believe  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  provision  now  included  in  the  bill, 
against  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, upon  'he  liv^.^tcck  indu-^try  of  the  West? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  have  not  g-;ven  careful  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  full  result.  It  has  ix^curred  to  me  that  with  the 
amount  of  com  now  on  hand  there  would  be  sufficient,  with 
the  exports  and  norm.al  consumption,  because  the  amount 
consumed  for  feed  i.s  already  included  in  the  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  that  is  averaged;  .so  it  had  not  occurred  to 
me  that  one  would  need  to  fear  a  shortage  of  com  feed  for 
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am  wron,?  about  that, 
of  ccur.M'.  I  .-hculd  like  to  know  it;  but,  since  the  normal 
supply  takes  into  consideration  very  fairly,  it  seems  to  me. 
the  needs  of  tiie  stockmen  and  all  other  consumers,  the 
cu.-h;on  may  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Does  it  net  apprar  to  the  Senator  that 
it  might  be  wiser,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stock- 
rai-er,  that  there  -hould  be  here  a  cushion  which  is  not  now 
in  the  bill,  but  which  was  recommended  by  the  Department, 
so  tliat  the  restrictive  discretion  of  the  Department  should 
not  be  invoked  be.fore  tlie  price  should  bf'come  too  high.' 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  I  hav'^  answered  the  question  from  my 
standpoint  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have  not  yet  realized 
the  noce.ssity  of  the  cushion.  Personally  I  should  not  object 
to  placine  in  the  bill  such  a  ca-^hion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colcrado,     Mr.  President 

T»'.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  \hr-  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr,  POPE     I  Will  yield  very  briefly,  but  I  desire  to  got  along. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
control  of  his  ov.n  tune.  If  he  does  not  desire  to  yield,  he 
need  not  do  .^o. 

Mr.  POPE     I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  wish  to  clarify  the  qu'^stinn 
I  ask  -d     Naturally  the  seller  always  thinks  the  price  is  too  low. 

Mr  POPE.    Oh,  yes, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  And  naturally  the  buyer 
thinks  the   price  is   too  high. 

Mr   POPE     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Is  not  the  whole  theory  of  the 
bill  to  clothe  the  S'Tretary  of  Agriculture  Vith  power  to  fix 
the  price  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  through  the  evcr- 
normal-granary  scheme?  Is  not  the  ever-normal-granary 
scheme  simply  a  method  whereby  the  Secretary  of  A«rlculture 
shall  fix  the  maximum  price  of  ihe.se  farm  commodities? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  entirely  mis- 
taken about  that.  The  element  of  price  is,  of  course,  an 
important  feature;  and  it  is  hoped  that  through  this  program 
the  price  may  be  raised,  adjusted,  and  made  uniform.  There 
is,  however,  another  important  element,  and  that  is  that 
there  shall  be  an  ample  supply  on  hand  for  domestic  con- 
fumption,  so  that  the  price  shall  not  go  unreasonably  high 
because  of  a  shortat,'e  which  will  enable  Imports  to  come  into 
the  country.  So  the  Senator  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  the 
measure  gives  to  the  Secretary  power  to  fix  a  maximum  price 
upon  farm  commodities.    He  is  misLaken  about  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  the  Secretary  may  turn 
loose  the  surplu.s  at  any  time  he  wishes  to  do  so  and  at  any 
time  he  thinks  the-  price  is  too  high,  and  it  is  withm  his  dis- 
cretion to  do  that,  how  does  the  Senator  contend  that  he 
cannot  fix  the  price? 

Mr.  POPE.  Again  the  Senator  has  completely  misread  the 
bill.  Tlie  Secretary  has  no  discretion  m  the  matter.  If  the 
price  reaches  parity  he  is  under  obligation  to  release  such 
portion  of  the  crop  as  he  may  think  is  desirable;  but  he  can- 
not release  it  before  the  product  reaches  parity  peice,  and 
after  it  reaches  parity  price  he  is  under  obligation  to  do  so. 
The  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  price  at  parity  for  the  sake  of 
the  consumers  as  well  as  the  producers  of  coimnodities. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  w.Il  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  iv^m  Kentucky? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yiuld. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  that  connection,  if  I  understand  the 
theory  of  the  bill,  it  is  that  by  regulating  to  some  extent,  if 
not  the  production,  at  least  the  sale  of  farm  commodities 
when  there  is  a  surplus,  which  otherwise  might  be  unsalable, 
over  a  period  of  years  the  adjustment  of  production  to  con- 
simiption  will  be  such  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
Itself  will  fix  the  prices,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  of 
course  being  aided  or  abetted  by  the  process  of  leveling  off 
the  prcduction  and  cunsuinption  of  these  products  over  the  ! 
period  contemplated.  j 

Mr.  POPE.     Exactly.     Let  me  remind  the  Senate  of  the 
fact  that  in  1933.  at  the  beginning  cf  this  administration,  j 
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the  country  was  faced  veith  a  surplus  of  abotu  400  000  ODO 
bushels  of  wheat  and  about  12,000.000  bales  of  cotton  'Hie 
prices  were  unu.-^ually  low,  .so  that  the  attention  of  the  St-nate 
and  the  country  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  surpluses 
should  be  reduced.  We  found  that  thei.'  were  a  few  pxersons 
who  could  not  see  any  connection  betwe-n  a  surplus  and  'he 
price  of  a  commodity,  but  nearly  every  farmer  who  testifi,  d 
could  see  that  connection  very  clearly.  So  the  Apriciiliural 
Ad.nis'ment  Act  was  passed,  dealing  with  the  nutier  c.f 
surpluses. 

Since  there  had  been  pood  crop  years  for  a  Innr  p.  re  id  of 
time,  the  matter  of  surplu.^es  was  in  th^'  mincls  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  ptmple  of  the  United  Statts;  but  it  was 
found  that  not  only  did  we  have  to  deal  with  the  matter  et 
surpluses  but  we  had  t.o  deal  wi'h  (he  matter  of  supplies, 
because  a  series  of  drought  years  in  the  corn  area  and  the 
wheat  area  not  only  reduced  tho^^e  surplu.ses  but.  1:1  \hv  ca>e 
of  com,  actually  brought  about  a  shortage  of  com. 

So,  as  a  result  of  tiiat  experience  in  dealing  with  this  mat- 
i  ler.  the  idea  was  conceived  of  storing  quantities  of  cum- 
modities  that  would  be  available  for  use  in  .short  years  As 
the  wune.sscs  frequently  said  m  the  hearlnsrs  \ve  are  at- 
tempting to  go  back  and  do  what  Jo.seph  did  in  Biblical  davs 
by  st-onng  up  in  fat  years  quantities  ol  grain  for  tlie  lean 
years,  and  we  are  attempting  to  do  here  by  lepi.slatum  wl^.at 
every  prudent  farmer  probably  would  do.  So  Uie  Senator  is 
right  in  that  respect. 

Now,  let  me  go  on. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr,  President,  will  th.e  Senator  let  me 
say  a  word  ju.st  heie'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Doe.s  the  Senator  fiom 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield  t«  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  should  like  to  .say  to  the  Senator  fmrn 
Colorado  IMr.  John.son  I  that  while  I  am  not  enthusiastic 
about  this  bill  by  any  means.  I  think  c;n  page  12  an  effort 
is  made  to  safeguard  the  consumer,  In  case  the  price  goes 
above  the  parity  price,  by  providing  that  certain  things  must 
be  done  by  the  Secretary  \o  reduce  the  price, 

I  .say  once  more,  as  I  have  said  heretofore,  that  I  do  not 
think  the  language  was  very  well  chosen;  but  I  think  the 
intent  is  here  to  give  the  protection  which  certainly  tlie  con- 
sumer is  entitled  to  have. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in  my  statement  I 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  this  sort  of  legislation. 
I  referred  to  the  fact  that  as  early  as  February  of  1937  a 
conference  of  farm  leaders  was  held  to  attempt  to  brin« 
about  certain  legislation  which  would  meet  the  agricultural 
situation  in  the  country.  I  now  desire  to  give  to  the  Senate 
the  effect  of  the  surpluses  accumulated  during  the  year  1937. 

Mr,  ADAMS.     Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  frrm 
Idaho  yield  to  the  .^^nior  Senator  from  Colorado'' 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  inquiry  may  h.ave  Ixen  answered;  I 
did  not  hear  all  of  the  debat.e;  but  on  page  65.  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "parity" — which  is  a  very  imp^)rtant  term  in  this 
bill — the  first  clause  seems  to  be  reasonably  clef.r.  and  es- 
tablishes parity  upon  the  ba.-^is  of  the  relative  purchasing 
power  of  the  commodity  at  a  certain  Vime  and  at  the  present 
time.  I  wi.sh  the  Senator  would  explain  to  me,  however, 
the  ijurpose  and  effect  of  the  subsequent  clau.se,  which  says: 

And  whi'-h  will  aL^o  reflect  currpnt  In+erept  payments  per  nrre 
on  farm  uiriebledness  secured  by  real  estate  and  tax  payment.s  per 
acre  on  farm  real  e.?tate.  as  contracted  with  such  mtere.st  pay- 
ments and   t;.x  payments  during  the   applicable   b.ise  period 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  paragraph  there 
is  set  out  a  defimte  standard.  There  is  added,  however,  a 
clause  which  in  some  way  is  going  either  to  add  to  or  de- 
tract from  that  standard.  That  is.  two  other  elements  are 
put  in.  and  the  bill  provides  that  the  parity  price  shall  re- 
flect these  things;  and  I  am  wondering  just  what  i.^  meant 
by  the  term  "reflect."  If  it  is  going  to  have  any  effect  at 
all,  it  is  going  either  to  raise  or  to  lower  the  paiity  price 
established  by  the  initial  definition. 
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Mr.  POPE.  The  Agricultural  Adlustment  Act  was  amendled 
in  1935  by  adding  the  lauiguage  coitained  in  the  amendment 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred,  and  since  that  tmie  calcu- 
lations of  parity  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
detinition  which  now  includes  the  amendment.  Rather  than 
auam  change  the  definition  of  "paiity."  or  the  practice  of  aal- 
culatmg  parity,  the  committee  tiought.  I  believe,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  conflrm  the  action  of  Congress  in  1935, 
wht^n  that  full  definition  was  estasUshed  by  law- 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  consclou.s  )f  that,  but  I  have  stiffl  a 
■omewhat  inadequate  comprehenj  ion  as  to  what  the  efflect 
of  the  clause  would  be,  and  how  it  could  be  operated 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  can  lee  at  once  that  tlie  com- 
parison between  taxes  paid  in  11 14  and  1937  would  be  an 
element  that  would  enter  into  tlie  fair  exchange  value,  as 
would  the  amount  of  interest  laud  on  the  mdebtedness. 
Generally  it  is  found  that  taxes  a  -e  considerably  higher  now 
than  they  were  in  1914.  and  that  Jiterest  is  lower.  As  a  net 
result,  I  am  told  by  department  oCBcials.  parity  would  be 
slightly  higher  under  the  full  definition  <-hJin  without  the 
amendment  to  which  the  8€nat)r  has  referred.  But  the 
thing  which  influenced  the  comriittee  more  than  anything 
else.  I  thmk.  Ls  that  there  is  a  viry  slight  diflerence.  and  it 
has  been  calculated  in  that  way  since  1935.  when  the  Con- 
gress itself  amended  the  definition  to  the  way  it  now  ap- 
pears in  the  bill 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  Senator  w  n  permit  me  another  state- 
ment, a  bushel  of  wheat  has  tlie  same  purchasing  power 
regardless  of  the  taxes  paid  by  t^e  fanner  who  produces  it 
or  regardless  of  the  interest  he  pays.  In  computing  these 
things,  is  the  Senator  taking  th»  average  interest  and  the 
average  taxes  paid  all  over  the  auntry,  or  is  he  giving  some 
consideration  to  the  status  of  ai  individual  community  or 
an  Individual  fanner? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  must  state  to  he  Senator  that  I  cannot 
answer  that  definitely.  I  think  averages  are  used,  but  I  can 
obtain  the  information  very  easily,  and  will  give  it  to  the 
Senator.  But  as  to  the  exact  method  of  calculation.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  Presiden ;.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  assume  thit  if  the  language  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  means  anything — and  I  am 
bound  to  assimie  that  it  does- -It  means  that  if  interest 
rates  have  been  lowered,  we  will  say,  on  farm  indebtedness, 
that  fact  would  be  taken  into  ( onsideration  in  connection 
with  the  provision  above  with  regard  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer.  If  the  interest  rates  were  higher  now 
than  they  were  during  the  paiity  period,  that  would  ,l>e 
t4ken  into  consideration,  and  the  same  would  apply  to 
taxes.  In  all  probability  taxes  are  now  higher  and  interest 
rates  are  lower  than  they  were  duing  the  parity  period,  and 
both  those  elements  would  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
possibly  modifying  the  rule  set  out  in  the  first  phrase  o|  the 
sentence. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  Is  exactly  th<  t  thought  I  had,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  correct  judgment  as  t )  the  matter. 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.  Mr.  Prcsiqent,  will  the  Senator  permit 
another  interruption? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  will  yield  for  a 
see  that  I  cannot  get  along  with  my  speech  if  constantly 
interrupted. 

Mr.  OTdAHONEY.  Tlie  subject  matter  Is  one  of  such 
tremendous  interest  that  I  am  iure  the  Senator  will  make 
progress  if  he  aUows  these  questions  to  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  Senate  r  will  find  that  many  of  the 
matters  will  be  cleared  up  if  I  can  go  ahead  and  explain  the 

bin. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  If  I  may  ask  this  one  question,  I  Shall 
then  subside. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  the  Inquiry  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  with  rtspect  to  the  definition  of 
"parity."  This  definition,  set  forth  on  page  65,  includes 
tax  payments  per  acre  on  fani  land.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  it  Is  so  drawn  that  tax  pajrmenta  upon  all  farm 
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lands,  regardless  of  the  crop  to  which  they  are  devoted, 
would  have  to  be  tak':'n  into  cnn;-, deration?  Or  does  the 
Senator  believe  that  the  tax  pavmf  nt^^  tak-n  into  considera- 
tion would  be  restricted  ro  land  on  which  was  grown  the 
particular  crop  up/:i  '.v'.l-. h  the  parity  payment  was  being 
made? 

Mr   POPE.     I  am  ad.i.'^.'ri  Iha^  in  the  ax-tual  computation 
of  parity,  averni^".-,  ar'' 
as  to  indf  btedncxs  and 
could  b'""  don>'. 

Mr.  O'MAHO.N'EY 
the  provision : 

"Parity."  as  np;''.!f'd  to  prirfs  for  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco, 
or  nee— 

Thfrc  w?  have  five  scpara'c  commodities — 

shall  be  that  pnco  for  t.he  r'<ir;.:nocli' y  as  will  give  to  the  com- 
nwdltv  a  purcha.^ir.R  p«''7.ir  *  *  *  ur.  1  '.v'^lrt-.  will  als<j  reflect 
cisrri'nt  inr.i;rebt  payinoiiis  per  acre  on  far:r.  indebtedness. 

That  obvic'isly  incan.s  fam:  indebiecLncoS  involving  lands, 
whether  they  are  devoLfd  to  the  gruwing  of  coLion.  wheat. 
corn,  tobacco,  rice,  or  any  other  conimodity.  Then  the 
section  proceed.s: 

And  tax  payments  per  acre  on  fruTxi  real  e.state. 

That  means  farm  real  estate,  whether  it  is  devoted  to  the 
production  of  any  one  of  these  particular  crops  or  of  any 
other  crop.  Do^.s  not  the  S^-nator  believe  that  the  definition 
should  be  rcstncted.  so  frir  as  ta.x  payments  and  interest 
payments  ar-'  concerned,  to  the  amoun'  of  acreage  devoted 
to  the  particular  crop  upon  which  the  parity  payments  are 
made? 

Mr  POPE.  I  'hink  the  Senator  is  plviner  entirely  too 
much  importance  to  that,  for  the  reason  that  probably  the 
Interest  on  the  indtb'f^cness  as  to  al!  lands  would  be  almost 
exactly  the  same  perc^n'age  a.s  on  the  lands  conceiTung  these 
particular  commod.ties. 

Mr.  ©"MAHGN-EY.  But  if  I  had  100  acres  d^vot^d  to  throe 
difr*^rent  cr'^p';,  l^^t  us  say.  and  only  one  of  them  was  included 
In  the  law.  and  if  I  received  a.n  adjustment  on  th^  basis  of 
the  100  acres.  I  would  be  getting  an  advantage  over  the  man 
who  was  devoting  all  of  his  land  to  the  particular  crop  on 
which  the  payment  "a-rs  being  made. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  S>  nator  may  be  right,  but  I  do  nnt  under- 
stand i^  that  way.  !•:  is  merf-!y  a  method  of  calculating 
parity,  which  applies  to  th*--  commodity  wherever  it  is  sold, 
and  the  matter  of  interest  and  taxes  plays  .such  a  .minor  part 
in  determining  pari'v  'hat  I  think  it  l.s  relativply  unimportant. 

Mr.  CMAHO.NEY.  That  might  b^,  bu^  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  my  .nqui.'-y  wa.s  prompted  by  a  con-.iction  that 
the  discrpti^^n  which  is  granted  by  law  to  administrative 
officials  .-hi  uid  be  restricted  within  tlie  narrowest  possible 
bounds,  and  that  every  provision  which  grants  broad  discre- 
tion should  be  con.-id'>red  miost  carefully  by  the  Congress 
before  approval. 

Mr.  POPE  I  am  "^tire  we  appreciate  the  Senator's  own 
view  in  that  matter,  The  matter  of  giving  discretion  depends 
upon  a  number  of  factors.  I  do  not  think  one  could  say  that 
in  every  ca.se  discretion  should  b'^  limit'^d  to  the  narrowest 
possible  bounds.  I  do  think  a  reasonable  discretion,  to 
accomplish  the  puTp<??es  designed  for  the  b*>st  interests  of 
all  the  people  concerned,  should  be  the  criterion  rather  than 
either  a  large  discretion  or  a  small  di.'cr"tion. 

I  did  want  to  go  ahead  with  my  ^t.^tpment,  started  som^e- 
time  ago.  as  to  what  was  found  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  various  enmmoditie.s  mentirined  in  the  bill  after 
the  crop  has  been  harvested,  or  largely  harvested,  and  I  desire 
to  make  a  comparison  between  the  num.b^r  of  acres  planted 
to  the  various  commodities  in  1936  and  1937,  and  the  amount 
of  commodities  produced  in  1936.  as  compared  with  1937,  on 
the  acreage  planted,  and  the  value  of  the  crops. 

As  to  wheat,  m  1936  there  were  harvested  48,800  000  acres. 
In  1937  there  were  harv-est^^d  68,200.000  acres,  over  20.000,000 
more  acres  being  harvested  in  1937  than  in  1936.  The  pro- 
duction in  1936  was  627.000,000  bushels:  in  1937,  887,000,000 
busheb. 
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The  value  of  the  crop  in  1936  was  $624,000,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1937  the  value  will  be  around  $700,000,000, 
although  one  can  sec  immediately  that  while  there  is  a  small 
increase  in  1937  over  1936  in  the  value  of  the  crop,  it  does 
not  correspond  at  all  with  the  increase  in  number  of  acres 
planted  or  with  the  production  in  1937. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  will  not  the  Senator  in- 
clude in  his  remarks  other  years  back  of  those  given  by  him 
in  his  statement  of  the  moment? 

Mr.  POPE  I  think  that  Information  can  be  procured,  but 
for  the  purpo.ses  I  have  in  mind  now  I  have  the  figures  only 
as  to  these  2  years,  and  the  Senator  will  have  to  be  content 
with  these  until  others  may  be  obtained  and  put  Info  the 
Record,  if  the  Senator  desires  to  have  them. 

As  to  com.  m  1936.  92,800,000  acres  were  planted  and  har- 
ve.sted.  That  re.sulted  in  a  production  of  1,529,000,000  bushels 
of  corn. 

In  1937,  96.100,000  acres  of  com  were  planted  and  har- 
vested. The  amount  of  corn  produced  in  that  year  was 
2651,000000  bushels.  In  other  words,  over  1,000000.000 
bushels  more  com  was  harvested  in  1937  than  in  1936. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Th*-  net  result  to  be  deduced  is  that  cli- 
mate and  preparation  of  soil  has  more  to  do  with  the  crop 
than  the  acicagi-'' 

Mr.  POPE.  Perhaps  so  during  any  temporary  period.  In 
the  long  run  it  would  not. 

The  value  of  the  1936  :orn  crop  was  $1,514,000,000.  The 
value  of  the  1937  corn  crop  was  $1,350,000,000.  Even  though 
over  1,000.000  000  more  bushels  of  corn  were  produced  in 
1937  than  in  1938.  the  antount  received — the  amount  is  esti- 
mated, but  it  IS  very  clo>e— was  $100,000,000  less  than  the 
amount  received  for  the  corn  harvested  in  1936. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Mr.  l^e^udent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr  COPELAND.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  a  moment  ago 
was  that  it  is  hardly  fair,  is  it,  to  take  2  years  close  together 
and  form  conclusions  from  these  figures,  when  we  do  not 
have  the  corresponding  fi.gures  over  a  longer  period  of  time? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  it  is  entirely  fair  for  the  purpose  for 
which  I  am  giving  these  figures. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     That  may  be. 

Mr.  POPE  Tiiat  is.  to  .":how  the  reason  and  the  necessity 
for  the  legi.'ilarion.  Last  year  we  were  going  along  quite 
comfortably  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  but  this  year  v,'e 
find  a  .situation  which  is  not  met  by  the  Soil  ConservaMon 
Act.  V\-hich  the  farmers  b<'lieve  and  I  think  anyone  who  lias 
studied  the  situation  believes  does  require  legislation. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  I>re.'=ident,  we  thought  that  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  would  accomplish  its  purpo.se.  Now  the 
Senator  is  presenting  figures  to  show  that  it  did  not;  but 
that  in  all  prnbubili^y  the  present  bill  would  accomplish  the 
purposes  which  the  oth>:r  bill  failed  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes:  that  1=  right. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  Pr-^idcnt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  y  eld  to  th^  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  a.<^k  the  Senator  if  he  understands  that 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  the  agency  thai  represents  the  Secretary,  does  now 
make  contracts  for  the  limiting  of  production  of  all  kinds  of 
farm  products  in  the  interest  of  conservation  of  the  soil  and 
to  prevent  erosion?  Doe.s  the  Senator  understand  that  that 
power  which  is  contained  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  land  resources  against  soil  erosion,  and  for  other 
purposes,  gives  him  unlimited,  unrestricted  powers,  as 
follows? — 

To    cooperate    or    enter    Into    n^reements    with,    or    to    furnl.sh 
financial  or  other  aid  to.  any  agency,   governmental  or  otherwise,    I 
or  any  person,  .subject  to  si  ch  conditions  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, for  tiie  purpoioj  ol  tiu..  act. 


Mr.  POPE.     From  what  is  the  Senator  reading? 

Mr.  AUSTIN,  I  am  readmi;  from  a  publication  ev,;;tled 
"Laws  Relating  to  Agriculture."  compiled  by  Elmer  A.  Lew;.;, 
superintendent  of  the  document  room  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  suppose  it  would  be  authentic.  It  is  a  pub- 
lic document. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  was  not  the  purpose  of  my  question.  I 
was  wondering  whether  the  Senator  was  reading  from  the 
present  bill  or  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  AL^STTN.  I  do  not  wond.-r  at  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  I  have  not  discovered  anyone  who  can 
identify  or  say  whether  such  great  power  as  "that  which  I 
have  Just  read  is  contained  in  this  pending  measure.  I  urn 
asking  the  Senator  whether  he  reuli/.es  that  already  Congress 
has  vested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  ab.solutt'Iy  un- 
limited power  to  make  any  of  the  arrangements  thut  are 
provided  for  in  the  present  pending  measure';' 

Mr.  POPE.  I  had  not  thought  .so,  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
examine  the  statute. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  am  very  curious  to  know  whether  that  Is 
the  situation  or  not.  bt-cause  if  it  is  so,  I  .should  favor  a 
limiting  of  that  authority  rather  than  attempt  to  reiterat-e  it. 

Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator  yield  fcr  another  question' 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  want  to  know  A  the  Senator  understands 
that  now,  under  that  authority,  contracts  are  entered  into 
with  producers  so  that  a  man  now  producing  30  acres  of 
potatoes,  at  200  Joushels  to  the  acre,  will  be  paid  S171  for 
changing  !'_>  acres  of  ground  to  .^ome  other  crop,  or  that 
anyone  producing  300  acres  of  potatoes  with  a  yield  of  300 
bushels  to  the  acre,  will  be  paid  $2,700  for  changing  15  acres 
to  other  crops?     Does  the  Senator  so  understiuid'' 

Mr,  POPE.  I  have  made  no  calculations  in  that  connc^- 
ticn,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator.     I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  This  ouj^ht  to  be  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
hearings  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  do  not  have  such  fifTures  in  mind.  I  .•^hall 
be  very  glad  to  check  the  Senator  s  figures  U  he  de.sire6  to 
have  me  do  so. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     They  are  not  my  figures. 

Mr.  POPE.     I  shall  proceed  now  wi'h  mv  di.scu.ssion. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  Pi-es!den(,  wi:]  the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield  for  a  question, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Before  the  Senator  leaves  his  curn 
figures,  in  which  I  am.  interested,  I  shou.d  like  to  a.sk  hirn  a 
question.  I  understand  that  the  Senator's  figures  .show  corn 
acreage  harvested  in  1937  at  96.146,000  acres.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr,  POPE,     I  have  it  in  round  figures  96.100,000, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me  uhiit 
reduction  in  corn  acreage  is  eontemplat.u  by  the  19;i8  agri- 
cultural consen-ation  program? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  cannot  ctfhand.  I  shail  be  glad  to  obtain 
that  information  and  give  it  to  tlie  Senator,  or  put  it  into 
the  Record. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Generally  .speaking,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  acreage  about  5,000,000 
acres,  ccstme  $221,000,000  to  do  it.  It  is  al.so  my  undf  rsiand- 
ing  that  during  the  fir.<.t  8  months  oi  1937  nearly  80.000  000 
bushels  of  corn  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
at  an  average  yield  of  23  bushels  per  acre  that  would  repre- 
sent the  equivalent  of  three  and  one-half  million  acres  of 
corn-producing  land.  In  other  words,  we  would  appear  to  be 
paying  $221,000,000  to  reduce  our  corn  crop  by  just  about 
the  amount  of  our  imported  corn  for  12  months.  Does  not 
the  Senator  thmk  that  the  importation  of  corn,  then,  is  of 
desperate  importance  in  the  contemplation? 

Mr.  POPE.  Of  course,  tlie  Senator  understands  that  by 
reason  of  the  .shortage  in  the  com  crop  la.st  year  and  the  yar 
before  a  very  considerable  amount  of  com  was  imported. 
At  any  time  when  the  price  gets  high  enough  that  corn 
can  be  imported  and  pay  a  25-cent  duty  per  bushel  imports 
will  come  in.  By  reason  of  the  deiperate  necessity  of  the 
stockmen  to  obtain  feed  corn,  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
high  price,  and  therefore  a  very  subiilaniiai  amount  of  corn 
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Imports  came  In  during  the  last 
may  be  correct.     I  have  not 
I  shall  now  procseed  with 

000  acres    were    harvested.    In 
Imrvrsted     The  production  In 
In  19:j7  ihc  production  wa.«  52.00( 
ricr^  produced  m  1936  was  $41. 
produced  In  1937  is  estimated  to 

In  1936   1.400.000  acres  of 
1.700.000  acres  of  tobacco,  or 
vested.    The  production  of 
pr>unda.  as  against  1.465,000.000 
of  tobacco  produced  in  1936  was 
esUmated  value  of  $325,000,000 

1  may  say  that  the  average  price 
same  as  the  avenge  price  of 
the  only  one  of  the  five 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
as  It  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
price  for  these  crops.    On 
pnce  for  a  bushel  of  wheat 
cents.     The  average  pnce  of 
bushel,  and  in  1937.  59  cents, 
cotton  was  12.2  cents  a  pound 
a  pound.     The  price  of  rice  on 
bushel  in  1936.  as  against  63 
bacco.  as  I  said  a  moment  ago 
of  23  cents  a  pound  in  1936 

So  as   to  all   tlK   commoditi^ 
readily  see  the  situation  as  to 
to  bear  a  direct  relationship 
hand. 

I  desire  now  to  call  the 
declaration  of   policy  in  the 
the  bill.     I  do  this  for  the 
bur  I  think  adequately,  the 
legislation    here   contemplated 
Hoosac  Mills  case,  holding  the 
Act  to  be  unconstitutional.    In 
s:on  I  call  attention  to  section 
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tobacco  produced  in  1937. 
of  tobacco  in  1936  was  the 
in  1937.    Tobacco  is 
of  which  that  is  true. 
irtll  also  put  in  the  Record, 
Senators,  tte  average  feirm 
15.   1936.  the  average 
$1.70:  in  1937  it  waf-;  89 
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1936  the  average  price  of 
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I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
the  phrase  expressing  the  purpotec 
to  regulate  Interstate  and  foreigpi 
commodities  by  doing  certain 

Mr.  CONNAIXY,    Mr.  Presi 
right  there?  

The  FiiESIDINO  OFFICER 
Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
Texas? 

Mr.  POPB.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CX)NNALLY.     Is  not  the 
such  general  declarations  are 
probably  ky>k  at.  but  rather 
that  follows  ii^  Introductory 

Mr.  POPE.    I  will  say  that  I 
ally  correct, 

Mr.  <X)NNALLY.    It  does  no 
allties,  and  so  on;  they  perhaps 
after  all.  that  Is  not  conclusi\T. 
!n  the  bill  is  violative  of  the 
of  course  the  legislation  is  not 
as  to  what  our  purpose  was. 

Mr,  POPE,     That  Is  very  trte 
within  the  last  year  has,  I  think 
declaration  of  policy.    That  w|is 
Relations  Act  cases. 
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att€Jntion  of  the  Senate  to  th-^ 
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connection  with  the  discus- 
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think  the  Senator  is  gjener- 
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scften  the  situation;  but, 
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Imitations  upon  our  power, 

siived  by  a  general  declaration 

but  the  Supreme  Coiirt 

In  every  case  referred  to  the 

so  in  the  National  tabor 


Mr.  COXNALLY.  Exactly.  It  is  assumed  that  our  decla- 
ration of  policy  is  true.  The  court.-,  w.i:  make  tl;at  a->5unip- 
tion  unless  it  Is  made  very  plain  later  c  n  by  what  the  meas- 
ure provides  that  it  is  not  true.  In  oher  words,  the  Court 
desires  to  uphold  legislation.  Tlie  rule  :s  that  it  assumes 
leg.-laUon  '.o  be  constitutional  unless  it  appears  beyond  any 
que-^tion  or  reasonable  doubt  thai  It  if^  n  H. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  have  quite  carefully  prepared  my  statement 
on  this  plia.-e  of  the  bill      I  hope  it  ^Ji  be  interesting. 

Mr.  ADAMS.     Mr.  Pre.sidtnt.  wili  Lh  ?  Senator  yield  for  an 
inquiry  at  iliat  point? 
Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  was  wondering  v;h?t,her  this  declaration 
does  no'  v-;ikcn  the  situa'.or.  by  add-ns  an  explanation  as 
to  why  we  are  gr^ng  to  rp^.^'iL\t''  commerce.  Since  the  b.ll 
says  it  is  propc>sed  to  regulate  commerce  for  the  purpo.se  of 
mahi'ainir::  prices  rather  rhan  to  rrculate  it  for  commerce's 
sake,  I  am  wondering  if  that  does  not  weaken  the  legal  status 
of  that  very  declaration. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  may  say  to  the  Senitor  that  very  prant  is 
mw  under  consHifrauon.  I  can  sec,  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  ev:de:-.tly  sees,  that  Llie  purpose  is  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  while  tncd^i-ntally  doir.g  the  other  tiling.'^. 
In  otiit  r  words,  the  purpot>e  ls  to  regaate  intci'stat-e  com- 
merce m  a  certain  way,  and  I  myself  think  that  the  declara- 
tion of  pDllcy  can  !>.■  improved  in  .sta'emer.t. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  wiil  the  Senator  jieid  to 
me? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Dees    the    Senator    from 
laaiij  yioid  to  ilie  Stiiatur  from  Kentucky? 
Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EARKI.EY.  In  that  connection,  while  the  law  itself 
did  not  set  out  m  detail  the  policy  a>  has  been  done  in 
more  rcent  years,  the  nr^t  act  to  regulate  commeire,  which 
had  reference  largely  to  the  railroads,  of  course  was  based 
upon  the  power  to  regulate  conimerce,  with  the  incidental,  if 
rat  the  pimiary,  purpase  of  ftxmg  railrc  ad  ratt'S  or  creating 
such  a  situation  that  railroad  rates  could  be  fixed;  and  we 
even  set  up  a  conimi  ,;irn  In  that  case  to  fix  them.  So  there 
is  not  such  a  wide  dillcrence  bttween  the  use  of  the  jxDwer 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  and  to  fix  rates  and  prices 
ELS  might  be  assumed. 

Ml-.  POPE      I  will  say  that  the  Senator  expresses  my  view 
exactly  with  reference  to  the  matter,  and  as  I  intended  to 
make  pia:n  m  my  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  Preiidenr.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The    PRESIDING    OFf^ICER.     D(xs    the    Senator    from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  S-  nator  I'roin  Vermont? 
Mr.  POPE.     I  yuid. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  .should  like  t^  ask  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  why  does  he  tlmik  it  is  necessiiry  for  Congress  to  make 
any  such  declaration  as  that  m  the  preamble  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  it  may  be  of  seme  importance  to  the 
court  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  I  have  noticed  that  in  the 
Liibor  Relations  Act  case  the  declaration  of  policy  was 
quoted  and  referred  to  by  tiie  court,  and  I  think  in  prac- 
tically all  the  other  ca.ses  of  a  similar  nature.  So  an  ex- 
pression of  policy  m.ay  be  of  some  importance  in  connection 
with  a  decision  in  any  case  that  may  arise  under  this  bill 
involving  its  constitutionality. 

Mr.    AUSTIN.     Mr.    President,    will    the    Senator    permit 
another  question? 
Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  legislation  we  are 
contemplating  deals  w.th  commerce  inst<_ad  of  with  produc- 
tion, there  is  not  an^.-  necessity  of  saying  so  in  xhe  preamble? 
The  Court  would  not  n^-ed  any  help  from  us  by  way  cf  ex- 
planation if  the  bill  a.s  pa^^^'d  dealt  with  commerce  instead 
of  production,  would  it? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  felt  the  same  way  about  the  decL^ion  in  the 
Hoosac  Mills  case.  I  thought  it  was  not  necejssary  in  the 
declaration  of  policy  to  point  out  that  we  were  regu}ati.ng 
interstate  commerce,  m  effect,  but  the  Court  said  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  statement  or  claim  in  that  bill 
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that  we  Were  proposing  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  it 
was  a  purely  local  transaction.  Tlierefore.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant, at  least,  to  one  who  de.sires  to  have  .such  legislation 
as  this  upheld  to  make  in  the  beginning  a  declaration  of 
policy. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  that 
answer,  because  I  think  it  clarifies  the  situation  and  shows 
the  need  for  a  declaration  here;  that  i.s.  if  it  is  admitted  that 
the  bill  is  not  clear  en  this  point,  then  it  does  need  this 
additional  declaration  in  order  to  get  the  Court  to  go  that  far 
in  interpreting  it, 

Mr.  POPE.     That  is  a  very  fair  statement. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.see. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Is  there  not  another  reason  why  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  shotdd  be  stated?  We  know  in  advance 
that  all  these  bills  are  going  to  be  contested;  they  are  all  going 
to  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ought  not  the  Con- 
gress make  perfectly  clear  to  the  Court,  having  m  mind  the 
litigation  which  It  is  fciown  will  follow,  what  Congress  had 
in  mind  by  stating  the  purpose  of  the  bill  on  its  face? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  will  call  atten- 
tion in  a  few  moments  to  the  legislative  findings  which  appear 
in  this  bill.  I  think  every  Member  of  this  body  will  see  the 
importance  of  those  legislative  findings  when  the  Court  comes 
to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  pending  measure. 

Now,  may  I  go  ahead  with  my  legal  argument? 

The  legal  theory  on  which  the  pending  bill  is  based  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  that  which  provided  the  basis  for  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  which  was  mvahdated  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  January  6,  1936.    In  that  measure,  it  will  be 
recalled,  .section  1  of  the  act  recited  that  an  economic  emer- 
gency has  arisen  in  agncultiore.    Section  2  declared  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  be  to  establish  and  maintam  such  balance 
between  the  production  and  consumption  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  such  marketing  conditions  therefor  as  would 
reestablish  prices  to  farmers  at  a  level  that  would  give  to 
agricultural  commiOditii?s  a  purchasing  power  with  respect 
to  articles  that   farmers  buy  equivalent   to   the  purchasing 
power  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  base  period.     .Sec- 
tion 8  gave  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  power  to  provide  for 
reduction   in    acreage   or   reduction   in   the   production   for 
market,  or  both,  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  through 
agreement  with  produc?rs  and  by  other  voluntary  methods, 
and  to  provide  for  rental  or  benefit  payments  in  connection 
therewith,  or  upon  that  part  of  the  production  of  any  ba,sjc 
agricultural  commodity  required  for  domestic  corLsumption 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  deems  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  Secretary  was  em.powered  to  enter  into  marketing  agree- 
ments and  to  issue  licenses  permitting  processors  and  others 
to  engage  in  handling  in  interstate  commerce  agricultural 
commodities.     The  processing  taxes  were  enacted  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  payment  of  benefits  and  when  a  claim  was 
made  cf  the  receiver  of  the  Hoosac  Mills  Corporation  for 
processing   taxes   the   act    was   held   unconstitutional.     The 
Court  interpreted  the  act  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  general- 
welfare  claiuie. 

The  Court  held  that  the  power  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  independently  of  the  taxing  power  is  not  conferred 
by  the  provision  of  article  I,  section  8,  clau-se  1,  of  the  Con- 
stitution empowering  Congress  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for 
the  co.mmon  defens"  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,''  but  the  only  tiling  granted  is  the  power  to  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  payment  of  the  Nation's 
debts  in  making  provision  for  the  general  welfare.  The 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  Court  said,  in  setting  up  a 
plan  to  regulate  and  control  agricultural  production,  uncon- 
stitutionally invades  tht;  reserve  rights  of  the  States.  It  was 
pointed  cut,  however,  in  the  majority  opinion  by  Justice 
Roberts  that  the  decisiDn  was  not  based  on  the  interstate- 
commerce  aspect  of  the  case.     He  said: 

Ek-.-^pitp  a  reference  m  it,?  first  section  to  a  burden  upon,  and  an 
obstruction  cf   the   normal   currents  of  commerce,   the  act   under 


roview  does  not  ptirport  to  re^-ulate  trr.r,.<=3rtlons  in  li.terstate  or 
Iurci>;n  commerce.  Its  stated  purpose  j.s  the  control  cf  agncul- 
tur.U  proc-uctlon.  a  purely  local  actuny.  ui  an  eflort  to  raise  the 
p.  'CPs  paid  the  farm-r  Indeed,  the  Government  docs  not  attempt 
to  uphold  the  validity  of  the  act  on  the  basi*  of  the  commrr.e 
clau-so.  Which  f  )r  the  purpose  of  Uie  present  case,  may  be  put 
aside  as  irrelevant.  j  f 

The  Court  further  held  that  while  the  power  of  ta.xation 
may  be  adopted  as  the  means  to  carry  into  operation  an- 
other power,  also  expressly  prantod.  resort  to  the  taxing 
power  to  effectuate  an  end  which  is  not  within  the  scope  cf 
the  Constitution  is  inadmissible. 

For  purposes  of  argument  we  may  concede  that  contract'^ 
with  fanners  for  the  reduction  of  acreaee  in  the  control  of 
production  for  the  sole  purpose  of  controlling  production  are 
outside  the  range  of  Federal  power.  This  does  not  indicate 
directly  or  indirectly  that  contracts  for  the  control  of  pro- 
duction are  illegal  for  the  cflective  regulation  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  McNARY,     Mr.  President    will  the  Senator  Meld-J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  We  had  few  opportumties  to  call  expc^rts 
before  the  committee:  in  fact,  we  had  none.  The  Senator  is 
now  ent-enng  upon  a  di.scus.sion  of  a  verv  important  phtise 
of  the  bill.  In  the  Butler  case  the  court  held  that  we  were 
invading  the  .sacred  rights  of  the  States  in  attempting  to  con- 
trol agricultural  commodities  among  the  farmers  of  the 
j   country. 

i  Mr.  POPE.  -Without  reference  to  interstate  commerce 
Mr.  McNARY.  That  decision  was  based  not  alone  upon 
the  fundamental  philo-sophy  cf  the  law  but  upon  the  tenth 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  gives  the 
States  some  rights.  In  ccnnection  with  the  attempt  the  Sen- 
ator is  making  to  base  the  constitutionality  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  upon  the  inter.vtate  and  foreign  commerce  clause 
under  the  termis  of  the  bill  is  there  provided  any  rcgulatio'i 

:   whatever  of  commerce   in  agricultural   products  &s   it    has 

I   ordinarily  flowed  m  all  the  years  past? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  intend  to  attempt  to  answer  that  question 
later  :n  my  discussion. 

Mr.  MCN.A.RY.  Secondly,  has  there  been  any  interruption 
m  the  flow  of  commerce  because  of  undue  regulation  and  has 
Congress  evinced  such  a  view  by  the  enactment  of  anv  legis- 
lation heretofore?  Is  a  mere  declaration  of  the  view  of  Con- 
gress sufficient  to  put  a  law  in  the  class  of  constitutional 
enactments  so  far  as  the  judicial  m.nd  is  concerned?  If 
this  act  proposing  to  control  agriculture  is  not  constitutional, 
according  to  the  decision  heretofore  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  can  it  become  constitutional  by  reference  to  another 
provision  of  the  Con.stitution?  There  are  four  suggestions 
which  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  spend  the  afternoon 
in  enliphtenms  us. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  has  c.sked  the  very  questions  I 
have  attempted  to  answer  in  the  statement  which  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  make.  Whether  my  answer  will  prove  valid  or 
not  is  another  question. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Roberts,  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  was  put  aside  as  irrelevant  in  the  Butler 
against  Hoo.sac  Mills  decision.  Intenstate  and  foreign  ecm- 
mercp.  however,  is  certainly  not  irrele\ant  and  the  plight  of 
agriculture  at  the  present  time,  and  through  the  propei 
regulation  by  Congress  of  the  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce pur.-^uant  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  econcmic 
situation  of  the  farmer  can  be  set  aside. 

The  bill  which  is  now  under  consideration  approaches  the 
matter  in  a  different  way.  On  page  1,  section  2.  the  declara- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  bill  begins  as  follows i 

It  i.s  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congreiss  to  reeuaie 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  corn,  wheat 

And  so  forth.  Tlie  plain  import  cf  the  declaraUon  cf 
policy  of  this  measure  is  further  strengthened  by  the  legis- 
lative findings  on  page  21.  which  I  shall  read.  I  am  going  to 
reler  specifically  to  these  legislative  findings  because  In  one 
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or  more  of  the  cases  which  recen  ly  have  been  decided  refer- 
ence has  been  made  and  at  ten  ion  paid  to  the  legislative 
findings.    Here  are  the  legislative  lindiags: 

The  production  azid  marketliig  of  wheat  and  corn  const Itiitt  on- 
cf  Uxe  great  basic  Induatrie*  of  the  United  Stair-*    with  riAn-.Ufyir.g 

•ctlvuies  which  d!r«*<:tly  affi'Ct  Ir.tf -"^t  itf  or  forelcrn  con.mf-rco  p.". 
every  point,  and  stable  coiidltJoiLi  therein  are  neccs^dxy  to  tiie 
general  welfare. 

I  may  say  that  these  are  legislitlve  findings  with  reference 
to  corn  and  wheat.  There  are  oiher  IcgiiUative  findings  with 
reference  to  other  commodities. 

Recurring  stirpltises  axid  ahorta^'^  of  suppllos  of  wheat  and  r^-n 
on  the  Natlon-wlrte  market  arp  cletJimentA:  to  the  gener.U  •^tiiar'^ 
of  the  Nation.  Surpluses  of  surh  i  uppiies  destroy  the  Ir.c  mo  of 
tarmers.  ttielr  purcliaslng  power  fo-  incltLstnal  produrt.s  and!  the 
▼aJue  of  tile  a^lculturiil  amets  supporting  the  nitio-.al  credit 
■triict'jre.  Shortages  ct  such  suppl  rs  resriit  in  exce.  i\c  pnaes  to 
consumer*  and  lass  of  markets  by  1  armors. 

In  the  absence  of  effective  lepts!  ?.t*cn.  surplusrs  of  whe^iS  and 
corn  will  arrun.u!ate  and  shortages  cf  .supplies  will  occur 

The  ^ner&l  welfare  requires  thai  such,  recurring  surpluses  and 
shortages  t)e  minimized,  tliat  supplies  of  wheat  and  com  adef^uate 
to  meet  domestic  consumption  anc    expert   recjuiremr nts  in   years 


of  droiii'ht    flood,  and  other  adverse 
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of  plenty  b-^  maintained,  and  that  the  soil  rescurrcs  cf  the  Naticii 
be  not  wasted  in  the  production  of  excessive  supplies. 

Tbe  conditions  aHectlrvg  the  prod  jct ion  and  marketing  of  wheat 
and  corn  are  such  that  without  Fideral  asElstance.  farmers,  indi- 
Tldualiy  or  to  cooperation,  cannot  effectively  prevent  the  lecur- 
rence  of  such  surpluses  and  shortages,  maintain  their  Incomes  in 
a  fair  balance  with  the  Incomes  of  individuals  other  than  fanners. 
maintain  normal  supplies  of  whea  .  and  com.  or  provide  far  the 
orderly  marketing  thereof. 

The  marketing  of  abnormally  exc^lve  supplies  of  wheat  or  com 
mAtcrlaily  affects  the  volume  of  inch  commodities  in  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  disrupts  the  orderly  nuirketlng  of  such,  com- 
modities therein,  reduces  the  prices  for  such  commodities  with 
consequent  Injury  to  and  destruci  Ion  of  such  commerce,  causes 
disparity  between  prices  of  agricultural  commodltl^  and  Industrial 
products  In  Interstate  ajod  foreign  commerce  with  consequent 
diminution  of  the  voliime  of  such  o  jmnverce  In  Industrial  products. 
and  otherwise  acutely  and  directly  affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs 
Interstate  and  forelcn  onmmerce. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President^  will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  he 
understands  that  at  all  places  l3  the  bill  where  reference  is 
made  to  acts  affecting  interstate  commerce,  it  is  intended 
thereby  to  mean  acts  directly  affecting  Interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  POPE.  There  is  in  the  )ill  a  definition  of  "affecting 
Interstate  commerce"  which  I  shall  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  if  he  desires  it. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  trouble.  I  have 
read  that  definition.  I  have  real  the  bill.  Of  course  I  could 
have  read  it  only  once  in  the  tme  since  it  came  before  the 
Senate:  but  it  is  the  reading  of  the  bill  which  led  to  the 
question.  It  seems  almost  obv  ous  that  in  editing  the  bill 
an  attempt  Is  made  to  change  the  definition  of  interstate 
commerce  which  ha^  been  made  through  years  of  experience 
and  years  of  adjudication  by  our  highest  couit  from  acts 
which  directly  affect  commerce  between  the  States  to  acts 
which  may  affect  it  even  remo  ely  and  Indirectly.  That  ls 
the  trouble,  and  that  is  the  reasan  why  I  asked  the  question. 
I  made  the  question  broad  so  tiat  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
tf  he  so  understood  It.  would  cocer  the  whole  matter  in  one 
answer.  That  is.  wherever  in  Jie  bill  there  is  a  refesrence 
to  acts  affecting  interstate  ccmimerce,  does  the  Sesnator 
understand  that  that  language  is  intended  to  mean  acts 
which  directly  affect  Interstate  ;ommerce?  | 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  question  which  the  Senator  asks  is 
a  fair  one.  I  will  say  to  him  that  this  definition  of  acts 
"affecting  interstate  commerce"  is  identical  with  the  defini- 
tion In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  except  the  last 
part,  which  refers  to  agricultv  iral  commodities  instead  of 
gtrikes.  The  courts  gave  attention  to  that  definition,  and  I 
think  it  had  some  influence  in  tl  le  decision  of  the  case.  In  a 
few  momets  I  shall  call  the  att  tntion  of  the  Senator  to  the 
exact  lansnage  in  the  Jones  1 1  Laughlin  decision  oft  the 


Natk>oal  lAbor  RdaUons  Act. 


U  the  Senator  cares  to  refer 


to  the  definition  in  this  bill  and  compare  it  wuh  the  defini- 
tion in  the  National  Labr;   Relation.-^  Act   upon  which  the 
court  directly  passed,  it  may  bo  int>'re.s";ni;  to  him. 
Here  is  the  definition  in  the  National  Labcr  Relations  Act: 

The  term  "affecting  commerce"  means  in  commerce  or  burdening 
or  cbstr-ictmg  commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  ccninierce.  or  hav:n^• 
led,  or  tending  to  lead,  to  a  labcr  dispute  burdening  or  oljstructlug 
corr.Tierce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce 

That  is  the  definition  which  the  C^  urt  pa.SM?d  upon  in 
thr-  Jones  &  Laughlin  case,  approved  of  it,  and  cave  it  very 
important  consideration  in  the  decision  of  that  case.  We 
have  foilotved  that  definition  here,  exc  pt  that  we  have  re- 
lated It  to  the  asnculturai  problem. 

Mr.  AUSTIN'.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  further 
y.cld? 

Mr.  POPF      I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  cannot  understand  why  legislators,  in 
writing  bV.\s.  do  net  express  in  simple,  plain  language  wha*; 
they  mean.  li  the  decision  in  the  Joneo  k  Laughlin  ca^e 
is  the  interpretation  we  are  to  put  upoa  tliis  language  in 
the  bill  under  con.'^ideration.  whj-  not  in  the  first  instance 
write  it  into  this  biil,  so  that  It  will  plainly  say  "directly 
aflpcting"  In.stead  of  saying  "affecting"':' 

Mr.  POPE.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senatr^r  to  the  In- 
fluence -A-hic-h  that  definition  of  "affectins  interstate  com- 
merce" had  upon  the  Court  in  its  decision  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act     Tliis  is  what  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  said: 

Thl.s  definition  is  one  cf  exclvision  as  wjU  as  Inclusion,  The 
grant  of  E'-.thority  to  the  Board  does  not  ptirport  to  extend  to 
the  relationship  bc'wecn  all   liidu.'triHl  employees  and  employers — 

And  so  forth.  Very  creiit  importance  was  attached  to  that 
definition  of  "affec'm?  In'crrtate  ccmm'^rce"  in  the  Jones  & 
Laughhn  case  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt  in  It.';  opinion  upholding 
the  National  Labcr  Relation.s  Act.  Therefore,  we  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  sort  of  legislation  are  going  to  define  the 
term  "affecting  invrstate  commerce"  a.s  we  think  it  should 
be  defined;  and  when  th*-  matter  reaches  the  Supreme 
Court,  thnt  Court  can  give  it  such  consideration  as  it  may 
think  it  desen-es. 

Mr.  AUSTIN  Then  T  interpret  the  answer  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  mean  that  he  takes  is.^ue  up>cn  what  is  meant 
by  "affecting  interstate  com^merce."  That  is  to  say,  though 
he  does  not  directly  say  so,  he  disputes  the  claim  I  have 
made  that  we  cannnt  go  beyond  regulating  acts  which 
directly  affect  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  POPE  I  shall  deal  vnth  that  matter  a  little  later 
on  in  my  discussion,  .^t  least.  I  .^hall  give  what  I  think  Is 
the  answer  to  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.   CONNALI.Y      Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Docs  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  fron.  Texas? 

Mr   POPE.     I  do. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.     In   conr.'-ction   with  what   the  Senator 
from  Vermont  .said,  is  It  not  true  that  in  order  to  control 
ccm.merc?  at  all,  Cnn,ETess  must  have  the  power  to  ccntrol 
things  that  obstruct  it?     Because  without  the  ability  to  re- 
movf>  the  obstructions  or  the  burden.s  that  may  be  put  upon 
j   comimercc.   Congre.<s   cannot    regulate   commerce   itself.     S"* 
the  language  of  'he  Senator,  "directly  afTecting  commerce," 
does  not  add  anything  whatever  to  the  plain  statement  "af- 
fecting conimerce,"  because  if   an  act   affects  commerc  it 
comes  within  the  sc^p^  of  conn'ressional  power;  and  the  rcgu- 
j   lation  of  inter<=*ate  ccmmerop  in  tlie  Cong!-ess  is  exclusive  of 
I  every  other  kind  of  regulation.  State  or  otherwise.     Neces- 
sarily, we  have  the  pot^-*  r  to  do  whatever  is  necessarj-  to  make 
that  regulation  c^mple'e  by  remo'-ir.g  cr  doing  what  we  may 
with  anything  that  affects  that  commerce. 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes,  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  degree.  The 
word  "direct"  was  used  in  the  Schechter  case,  holding  the 
N.  R.  A.  unconstitutional;  but  in  thi.s  case,  upholding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes  said  that  the  courts  were  to  interpret  the  question  of 
what  affects  interstate  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the 
i  Constitution,  and  that  was  a  question  of  degree. 
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Mr.  AUSTIN.  That  means  "directly,"  Mr.  President.  If 
it  IS  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  it  cannot  be 
'"remotely." 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  did  not  use  the  word 
"directly"  m  this  decision,  as  I  recall;  but  the  word  was  used 
in  the  Schechter  decision  en  the  N.  R,  A. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  is  now  ready  so  to  change  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  as  to  turn 
over  the  control  cf  production  in  any  form  from  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  States  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  POPE  As  contemplated  in  this  bill:  yes. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.  Then  I  think  thie  two  answers — the  answer 
to  the  former  question  and  the  answer  to  this  question- 
are  completely  respon-sive  to  my  inquiry.  I  regret  that  that 
is  the  .Mtuation,  because  I  had  hoped  that  if  we  embarked 
upon  farm  legislation  we  could  keep  within  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  not  make  it  a  vehicle  for  attempting  to  change  our 
governmental  plan  and  .■^y.^tem. 

Mr,  POPE.  I  shall  now  proceed  with  my  argument. 
The  basis  of  the  bill  and  all  its  provisions  related  to  con- 
trol of  production  is  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce.  In  this  bill  the  Congress 
does  not  seek,  as  it  did  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
to  regulate  directly  agricultural  production  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  relief  to  the  farmer  and  improving  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  Those  benefits  are  accom- 
plished incidentally  by  the  wise  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce, 

Mr,  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does    the    Senator    from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 
Mr.  POPE.     I  do. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  an  interesting  statement,  but 
hardly  a  behevable  one.  If  there  is  any  purpo.se  in  the 
world  in  this  bill,  it  is  to  clothe  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  plenary  power  to  determine  the  supply  of  agricultural 
products.  The  word  "supply"  ls  the  word  that  was  u.sed  by 
Mr,  Smith,  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  who  discus.sed  the  bill  more  int<:'Ui- 
gently  than  anyone  else.  He  said.  "This  is  a  control-of- 
supply  bill," 

Mr.  POPE,     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  that  is  true,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  aims  and  purposes  and  accomplishments  of  this 
bill  and  those  of  the  A.  A.  A.  when  there  was  an  adjusted 
contract  in  that  case  as  there  is  to  be  in  this  case? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  thmk  essentially  the  purpo.ses  were  the  same.  I 
but  they  were  differently  stated;  and.  as  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  I 
.said  m  his  decision,  no  reference  was  made  in  ihe  A.  A.  A. 
to  interstate  comm.erce.  There  was  nothing  in  the  act  to 
show  that  the  regulation  of  production  had  anything  to  do 
with  interstate  commerce.  We  are  making  that  as  clear  as 
It  IS  possible  to  m.ake  it  by  our  findings  in  this  bill. 

Mr,  McNARY.  Then  it  is  covered.  The  Senator  .states 
that  the  purposes  and  the  aims  are  the  same.  The  objec- 
tives are  arrived  at  by  the  same  plan — namely,  control  of 
supply  by  a  surplus  that  will  depress  the  price  level.  But 
there  is  an  attempt  to  get  around  it  in  a  fantastic  way  by 
referring  to  another  provision  of  the  Constitution.  That  is 
the  difference  between  this  plan  and  the  A.  A.  A.;  that  is  the 
statement. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  should  say  that  the  purpose  to  afford  relief 
to  the  farmer  by  control  of  surplus  is  the  same.  But  in  this 
bill,  taking  the  mea.sure  as  a  whole,  we  deal  more  directly 
with  marketing  than  was  attempted  in  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  In  that  act  there  was  no  reference  to  market- 
ing at  all,  no  previsions  relating  to  marketing,  whereas  in 
the  b.li  before  us  a  very  important  portion  relates  to  market- 
mg  quotas  and  the  control  of  production  in  connection  with 
the  marketinc  quotas. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question  :> 

Mi-   POPE.     I  yield. 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  hope  this  does  not  disturb  the  Senator 
We  have  been  interrupting  him  many  times.  On  account 
of  the  brevity  of  the  time  we  have  had  to  studv  :he  biil  wi^ 
need  information,  and  I  a'^k  for  information  cn\hi.s  part.cu- 
lar  point  of  regulation  of  marketing. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  S'.-natr>r  from  I^iaho 
if  the  bill  con^ained  nothing  el.-e  but  a  pro\!>:.  n  for  the  r>  di- 
lation of  the  marketing  of  goods  that  cros,<  a  State  line  or  a 
National  line,  or  contracts  for  marketing,  sale,  or  negotiation 
for  marketing  among  the  several  States  or  betwtMni  nations- 
there  is,  as  implied,  ample  authority  in  the  Constituticn  for 
Congress  to  take  hold  of  that  matter  cind  regulate  it.  even  to 
the  ptlnt  of  fixing  a  quota  upon  eveiy  farm  m  the  United 
States,  as  this  bill  does;  but  here  is  the  question:  Does  the 
Senator  claim  that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to 
regulate  marketing  within  any  one  State  cr  en  any  farm 
thereof:' 

Mr,  POPE.  In  the  North  Diikota  case,  lioldmg  a  gram- 
gradmg  law  unconstitutional  a  few  years  ago,  the  Supreme 
Court  licld,  as  the  Senator  will  remember,  that  such  an  act 
was  unconstitutional  when  the  grain  was  in  a  wagon,  I  believe, 
in  North  Dakota,  assuming  that  wheat  was  in  interstate  com- 
merce. In  that  connection  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  to  the  fact  that  it  is  well  known  that  about  85  percent 
of  all  v.-heat  rai.sed  is  shipped  in  interstate  commerce;  that 
about  95  percent  of  all  the  cotton  rai.sed  and  about  95  percent 
of  all  the  tobacco  raised  is  shippe^d  in  interstate  commerce. 
In  the  case  referred  to  the  State  law  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  attempted  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
v^ithin  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  where  wheat  was  being 
transported  on  a  wagon  in  that  State. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Idalio  is  employing  finesse  to  avoid  an  answer  to  my 

'  question 

Mr.  POPE.    I  did  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  AUSTIN,  I  think  I  ought  to  put  tlie  question  m  differ- 
ent form,  perhaps,  to  get  the  answer.  I  am  dealing  with  the 
principle,  I  am  asking  wh-ther  the  Senator  stands  for  the 
principle  that  the  Ftderal  Government  may  go  into  a  Slate 
and  regulate  by  a  quota  a  quantity  of  com  a  farmer  may  .s^ll 
withm  Ills  own  State. 

Mr,  POPE.  I  do.  if  It  is  m  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  and 
to  protect  them  from  destruction  by  loss  of  their  markets,  I 
am  prepared  to  admit  that  there  might  have  be-m  .som.'  doubt 
about  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  in  the 
m.anner  provided  in  this  bill.  I  wiU  put  it  tins  wav;  Tli.'re 
was  more  doubt  at  the  time  of  the  Carter  Coal  decision.  M  iv 
18.  1936.  than  there  is  now.  However,  that  deci-^ion  is  not  in 
accord,  as  I  read  it,  with  the  general  trend  of  judicial  opinion 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  interstate-commerce  clau^'  or 
with  later  decisions  m  which  the  Court  l-.a,^:  taken  a  broado- 
view  in  very  clear  language. 

Tne  power  of  Congres.i  over  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
m.crce,  a.s  d-  fined  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent  cases.  i.s 
amply  broad,  in  my  judcment.  to  sustain  the  pending  m.'4s- 
ure.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
against  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  decided  April  12, 
1937.  a  proceeding  by  the  National  Labor  Relation.s  Bcjard 
against  Jones  &  Laughlin  to  enforce  an  order  of  the  Board 
was  the  subject  of  litigation. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Corporation  is  a  Penasylvania  cor- 
poration engaged  in  manufacturing  iron  and  steel.  It  is  the 
fourth  largest  producer  of  steel  in  the  United  States,  with  19 
subsidiarif's.  nwning  and  operating  om,  ccal,  and  limestone 
properties,  lake  and  river  tramportation  facilities,  and  ter- 
minal railroads  located  at  its  manufacturing  plants.  The 
company  does  business  in  many  States  and  its  sphere  of 
iiifluence  extends  over  many  more,  but  the  actual  controversy 
arose  out  of  alleged  di-scrimmation  again.st  10  emplovees  of 
the  plant  at  Aliquippa.  Ten  men  were  discharged  for  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  the  Beaver  Valley  Ledge.  No  200.  of 
the  Amalgam.a-ed  Association  of  Iron.  Steel,  and  Tin  W.-rkcrs 
of  America.  T^^o  of  the  discharged  employees  were  ir.-'-or 
in.spectors.  One  was  a  tractor  driver.  Three  were  crane 
operators.    One  was  a  v.-ashor  m  a  coke  piuni  and  thrfn-  were 
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laborers.  If  the  activities  of 
more  closely  relat*<l  to  the  flow 
the  activity  of  a  larmer  harrc 
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said  that  in  that  case,  becaus^ 
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Mr.  AUSTIN, 
question? 

Mr  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  ask  the 
that  decision  a  recogn:i;on  bj 
necessity  of  the  cause  being  pre  x 
the  injury,  or  substantially  affe*  • 

Mr.  POPE.    The  language  he 
tial  relation  to  interstate 
word  "direct." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    That  is  just  t 
It  is  a  proximate  cause. 

li£r.  POPE.    Let  me  go  on. 
Senator  remains  of  that  opinicjn 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  think  the 
consideration  to  that  part  of 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President.  I 

Going  further.  Chief  Justice 
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wouM  bare  a  most  serious  effect 
Tlew  of  respondent's  far-flung 
effect  would  be  indirect  or  remade 
be  immetUate  and  might  be  catas- rophle. 
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naitonal  life  and  to  deal  with  the 
effects  In  an  intellectual  vacuum 
<Urect  and  remote  effects  upon 
vtth  a  host  of  local  enterprises 
SoUow  that  other  tndustnal 
and   Intimate   relation   to 
presence  of  Indtstrlal  strife  a 
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Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President 
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doctrine? 
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does  not  the  Senator  recog- 
Mis  definitely  preserved  that 


Mr.  POPE.  I  may  say  to  th?  Senator  that  involved  in 
this  case  was  the  driver  of  a  truck,  a  man  who  worked  in  a 
factory  definitely  Icrattd  within  a  Stale  which  maniifacturcd 
goods  for  whiCh  there  was  no  order  to  ship  into  interstate 
commerce.  In  connection  with  ti:at  situat;on  arc;  e  this  case, 
which  Mr.  Ju.sticr'  Huglies  held  was  sufficiently  connected 
wiLh  interstate  commerce  to  make  the  act  constitutional. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  U>  holds  that  it  is  a  direct  efiect.  a  proxi- 
mate cause,  does  ho  not? 

Mr.  POPE.     He  said,  "close  and  rubstantial." 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  thiiik  we  had  better  use  his  words. 
Mr.  President,  one  rau:=t  deal  wiih  the  problem  of  agricul- 
ture in  an  "■mteiif ciual  vacuum"  to  contend  that  the  orderly 
flow  of  agi'icukural  commo^iait'-  f:om  the  larm  through  local 
markets  into  national  and  foreign  commerce  does  not  have  a 
similar  profound  e-ffcct  upcn  thai  inter.state  and  foreign  com- 
merce. The  Supreme  Cuur'  has  very  plainly  stated  that 
Congress  has  power  to  deal  with  labor  relations  between  an 
employee  engaged  in  pure-iy  ioi-al  work,  such  as  washing  coke 
or  inspecting  motors,  and  a  local  employer.  The  Cotrrt  rec- 
ognized that  strikes  v  nuid  stop  the  flow  of  interstate  com- 
merce. I  recall  the  fami  strike  in  1932.  Farmers  in  the 
Middle  West  went  on  strike  and  directly  interfered  with  the 
orderly  processes  of  commerce. 

They  blew  up  raiL-oad  bridges  and  hiphway  bridges  and 
committed  other  arts  of  virb^nce.  An  unwieldy  and  unman- 
ageable surplus  had  been  permitted  to  accumulate  m  the 
channels  of  trade,  completely  disrupting  the  national 
economy. 

It  is  well  sett!'  d  in  the  law  that  tenninal  warehouses  are  in 
interstate  comnierce  The  Supreme  Court  has  descrilx-d  them 
as  the  bofle  i:  ck  tiirGU'-;h  which  the  .=^rream  of  interstate 
commerce  must  n<  w.  !•'.  ihe  pa-'  di-'rcierly  marketing  prac- 
tices, such  as  dump^np  huge  .surpl'rses  of  grain  or  cotton  on 
the  market  by  *'irni<  rs  who  d:d  n  >'.  ha\e  the  credit  to  with- 
hold tiiose  commcidiiies  frcm  the  market,  have  completely 
clogged  those  termma  s.  which  are  an  uitegral  part  of  inter- 
state commerce.  N  ;t  tht  "rp'xally,  but  in  fact,  terminal 
warehouses  have  been  £ied  .mj  lii..:  there  was  no  longer  phys- 
ical room  for  a  bu.shel  cf  wheat.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  even 
mere  direcrly  an  obstruction  to  tlie  ord'  rly  flow  of  interstate 
ccnimerce  than  an  mduotrial  strike. 

We  all  know  that  thi.«:  country  consumes  around  650,000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  each  yp<i.r  The  averas^  citixen.  hcw^ver, 
doe.5  not  purcha.^^e  a  full  year".'^  supply  of  bread  just  because  it 
is  time  for  the  farmer  to  market  his  wheat.  The  brtker  does 
not  purchase  a  year's  supply  of  flour,  nor  does  the  miller 
grind  a  year's  supply  of  [rra:n.  I'nder  our  sv:  tern  of  distribu- 
tion the  gram  is  grown,  the  flour  sold,  the  bread  manufac- 
tured and  consumed  as  it  is  needed.  It  j^^ems  readily  obvious 
that  if  a  million  or  n:nre  wheat  farmers  are  compelled  to 
mark'-^t  their  produc'ion  immediately  when  it  is  harvested,  the 
cliannels  of  commerce  will  be  clopKed.  the  facilities  of  distri- 
bution Will  be  disi-upted,  and  the  nauonal  economy  will  receive 
a  set-'oack. 

Whether  or  not  agricultural  production  may  be  called  a 
local  matter  m  a  discussion  of  the  general -welfare  clause,  I 
have  never  heard  it  seriously  contended,  in  the  light  of  con- 
stitutional interpretations  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  agri- 
cultural production  and  marketing  does  not  affect  m  a  very 
direct  and  diastic  way  the  interstate  and  foragn  commerce  of 
the  Nation.  In  the  hearings  which  were  held  during  the 
month  of  October,  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber heard  witnesses,  a  large  number  of  whom  were  dirt 
farmers  from  30  States.  Regardless  of  the  particular  remedy 
they  espoused  for  the  agricultural  situation,  they  were  vir- 
tually unanimous  m  the  opinion  that  agriculture  is  not  a  local 
matter  but  is  an  integral  part  cf  the  national  economy,  a  vital 
factor  in  interstate  and  foreign  comm.erce. 

Those  men  were  speaking  from  expenence.  They  raised 
their  grain.  They  saw  it  po  acros^s  State  lines.  They  saw  a 
continuous  flow  of  commerce  m  cormection  with  that  trans- 
action. They  knew  in  their  minds  thaf  that  was  a  national 
matter,  and  one  after  another  througliout  tiie  country  testi- 
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fled  to  that  effect.  Perhaps  they  would  disagree  as  to  other 
matters,  but  not  as  to  v.hether  or  not  aericulture  in  these 
major  com.modities  affected  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  >neld? 
Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mi-,  AUSTIN.  Let  us  assume  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  bill  that  what  the  Senator  has  said  is  perfectly 
sound,  namely,  that  any  act  of  raising  a  crop  is  of  sufficient 
national  concern  to  be  said  directly  to  affect  commerce 
among  the  several  States;  then  why  is  the  Senator  so  cau- 
tious, as  he  appears  to  be,  not  to  write  the  bill  according 
to  that  principle  and  say  definitely  that  it  deals  with  acts 
which  directly  affect  interstate  commerce?  That  is  the 
my.'L.tery  about  this  bill.  Why  define  it  in  such  way  as  to 
dodge  around  the  word  "direct"? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  wants  me  to  answer  that  question.  I  think  we  have 
tried  to  be  direct  and  clear.  We  are  defining  something 
affecting  interstate  commerce  in  a  way  which  seems  to  us 
fair  and  reasonable.  The  Constitution  did  not  use  the  word 
•direct."  It  simply  said  'commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States."  Therefore  we  are  in  a  position 
to  contend  that  anything  which  affects  interstate  commerce 
closely  and  .substantially,  as  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  said,  is 
entitled  to  Federal  protection. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  think  the 
Constitution  uses  the  word  "affects"  in  connection  with 
interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  POPE.  No,  Mr.  President;  I  do  not. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.  In  view  of  the  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of 
my  question.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  the  question  is  net 
entirely  inspired  by  the  language  of  this  bill  alone.  One  who 
has  followed  the  New  Deal  legislation  fromi  its  beginning 
mtist  obser\-e  in  it  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  withholding 
from  the  language  of  the  law  those  specific  words  which 
kept  the  law  on  its  face  within  the  four  walls  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Tliat  is  what  concerns  me  more  than  this  particular 
bill. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  my  questions  are  sincere,  and 
call  for  an  answer,  because  I  favor  agricultural  legislation; 
but  I  will  not  favor  agricultural  legislation  or  any  other  legis- 
lation which  I  think,  on  its  face,  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  assume  that  the  Senator  is  entirely  sincere 
in  that  statement;  and  I  certainly  would  not  urge  the  present 
proposal  with  the  earnestness  with  which  I  am  urging  it  un- 
less I  thought  the  Constitution,  if  properly  interpreted,  was 
broad  enough  to  include  this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  assume  that,  too,  Mr.  President;  and  I  did 
not  question  the  honesty  of  thought  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  at  all  when  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  write  this  bill 
according  to  his  understanding  that  all  acts  in  connection 
with  raising  a  crop  directly  affect  interstate  commerce.  I  do 
not  question  his  sincerity.  What  I  question  is,  what  reason 
ha.s  he  for  not  so  writing  the  proposed  law? 

Mr.  POPE,  It  must  be  perfectly  clear  that  in  all  cases  the 
production  of  commodities  does  not  affect  interstate  com- 
merce. The  raising  of  vegetables  in  the  Senator's  State 
which  are  not  shipped  across  State  lines  may  not  at  all 
affect  interstate  commerce,  but  the  planting  of  wheat  or  corn 
or  cotton,  which  go  largely  into  interstate  commerce,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  presents  an  entirely  different  ques- 
tion. That  may  very  well — and  I  contend  it  does — affect 
interstate  commerce;  but  the  planting  of  all  crops  does  not 
affect  mterstate  commerce. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Tins  bill,  as  I  imderstand,  is  limited  to 
those  cominodities  to  which  the  Senator  refers  as  affecting 
d:rectly  interstate  commerce? 

Mr  POPE.  Exactly  so.  The  dairy  industry  and  the  rais- 
ing of  potatoes  and  vegetables  and  fruit  and  that  sort  of 
thing  are  not  covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Does    the    Senator    from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 


Mr.  POPE,     I  yield, 

Mr,  MINTON,  The  Senator  from  Vermont  expresses  con- 
cern about  legislation  tliat  doe,'<  n-n  k-ep  wiihm  the  four 
corners  of  the  Constitution,  and  iie  ur^i.-s  the  u.se  of  the 
wordi  "directly  affecting  intcrofate  commerce."  The  Senator 
from  Venn(>nt  knows  that  neith.-r  t!ie  word  "directly"  nor 
the  word  "affecting"  is  in  the  CnuMitution:  that  those  are 
words  that  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  interpcl;,.t<Hl  into 
the  Constitution  m  its  opinions.  If  we  wnie  tiie  word 
"directly"  into  the  law.  then  the  Siipreme  Court  w.~ii!d  ha\e 
a  right  to  assume  that  we  were  takmg  the  limited  \n\\  that 
the  word  "directly"  expresses,  whereas  if  we  use  only  the 
words  "affecting  inter.-tate  commerce"  they  mitiht  be  con- 
strued in  the  broader  sense  as  interpreted  in  the  Jones- 
Laughlin  opinion, 

Mr,  POPE,  If  Congress  is  to  r-pula'c  in  an  (:ffrcf.\e  way 
the  flow  of  agricultural  producion  in  the  channels  of  trade, 
we  mu.-t  start  with  agricultural  production,  the  practice  of 
farming,  just  as  Congress,  in  repulatmE  the  flow  of  indu.striai 
production  in  interstate  commerce,  found  it  necessary  to 
start  at  the  source  of  the  stream— the  labor  relations  of  tho.se 
engaged  in  producing  articles  of  commerce.  In  this  measure 
will  be  found  provision  not  only  for  the  coordination  of 
production  with  demand,  but  provi.^.ions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  marketing  quotas.  Marketing  quotas  at  most  have 
had  a  remote  effect  upon  the  actual  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Th^y  are  directed  at  marketing  itself, 
and  marketing  of  these  basic  commodities  Is  certainly  a  part 
of  interstate  commerce.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  fee)  ju.'.ti- 
fied  in  proceeding  on  the  premise  that  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  marketing  is  a  part  of  the  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  which  Congre.ss  is  constitutionally  authorized  to 
regulate,  and,  further,  that  the  pendine  measure  is  a  proper 
exercise  of  that  power  with  reference  to  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  POPE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MINTON,  But  the  purpo.se  of  the  committee  in  not 
using  the  word  "directly,"  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  as  I  gather  it,  was  to  enable  the  Supi-eme  Court 
to  take  the  broader  view  of  the  commerce  clause,  which  the 
Senator  thinks  was  taken  in  the  Jones-Laughlin  case? 

Mr.  POPE,     Exactly  so. 

Mr.  AUSTIN,  Mr  President,  that  is  a  frank  statement 
that  I  am  glad  to  have  go  into  the  Record  to  guide  us  m 
understanding  and  interpreting  this  proposed  law.  I  think 
it  very  important  to  have  that  view  expressed  here.  If  that 
is  the  view  of  Congress,  it  might  affect  my  action  toward 
th*'  measure:  it  might  make  my  attitude  agreeable  to  the 
mea.'^ure.  which  now  it  is  not.  I  am  ti-ying  to  get  inform.a- 
tion,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  that  is  the  objective  of 
at  least  one  sponsor  of  the  mea.sure;  that  is  to  say.  to  extend 
the  interpretation  and  broaden  it  over  that  heretofore  given 
by  the  Siiprem'^  Court. 

Mr.  POPE.  My  statement  is  that  I  am  attempting  to  give 
to  this  problem  exactly  the  same  interpretation  that  was 
given  in  the  case  dealing  with  the  constitutionality  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  If  we  use  exactly  the  same 
yardstick  there  used,  I  think  we  can  uphold  this  mea.sure. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  POPE,     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  should  lik'^  to  a.sk  the  Sen- 
ator if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  85  percent  of  the  corn  produced 
in  the  United  States  is  con.sumed  within  the  county  in  which 
it  is  produced? 

Mr.  POPE.  Corn  itself  is  mostly  consumed  within  the 
county  and  within  the  State,  but  it  goes  right  into  hogs, 
which  enter,  of  course,  largely  into  inter.state  comm.erce. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON,  The  Constitution  that  thp  Senator  and  his 
committee  are  dealing  with  here  is  the  Constitution  of  1937 
and  not  the  Constitution  of  1936. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  President 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER      Doe; 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  lowa^ 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr    GILLETTE.     I  did  not  hear  the 
discu-vslon,  having  been  called  out  of  ^le  Chamber 
mediately  before  I  was  called  out.  in 


asked  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
Senator  from  Idaho  Congress  had  iht 
tlon  to  limit  directly  a  transaction  of 


he  meant  to  limit  it 
that   insofar   as  the 


a  foreign  product,  as  I  recall,  the  Ser^ator  from  Idaho  an- 
swered categorically,  yes.  I  am  sure 
by  the  argument  he  later  presented, 
transaction  affected  Interstate  comiierce  Congress  would 
have  such  power,  and  not  to  let  tlie  answer  rest  on  the 
categorical  response  the  Senator  madr  at  the  time 

Mr  POPE.  Thank  you.  The  sam»  situation  exists  that 
would  have  existed  in  the  case  of  a  strike  in  a  purely  local 
factory  that  operated  entirely  withii  a  State  and  whose 
goods  were  sold  entirely  within  a  St^tte.  I  suppose  nobody 
would  contend  because  that  was  simil  ir  to  a  strike  in  a  cor- 
poration doing  a  large  Interstate  bu4ness  that  the  Federal 
power  was  the  same  in  both  cases. 

whether  or  not  Uie  particular  transiwition  Is  tied  up  with 
and  is  closely  related  to  and  affects  ijiterstate  commerce. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President,  will 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  now  understand  t^at  the  Senator's  atti- 
tude respecting  this  matter  is  that  he 


aa  It  has  been  held  time  after  time,  and  never  really  changed 


Induce  me,  except  by 


by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  an  act 
mately  affect  Interstate  commerce  ii 
the  regulatory  power  gtren  by  the 
each  case  depends  upon  its  own  fact^ 
of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  cannot 
Inadvertence,  Into  admitting  that  a  Itansaction  such  as  was 
involved  In  the  NaUonal.  Labor  Relat  ons  Act  or  as  involved 
liere  would  not  be  sufficiently  close  and  proximate  and 
direct  as  to  be  within  the  Constitute  n 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the  Sen 
ator  uses  the  case  of  which  he  spe^ 
this  bill  as  an  example.    But  he 
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the    Senator    from 


la-st  portion  of  the 

but  im- 

answer  to  a  question 

in  the  opinion  of  the 

nght  to  pass  leeisla- 

sale  within  a  State  of 


the  Senator  yield? 


recognizes  the  principle 


nust  directly  or  proxi- 
order  to  come  within 
Constitution,  but  that 
Is  that  the  position 


In  connection  with 
liecognizes  the  principle 


t|he  Supreme  Court  has 
Jones  L  Laughlin  Steel 


and  wishes  to  adhere  to  It.    Is  not  t  tat  so? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  want  to  adhere  to  the  principle  that  was 
laid  doun  by  the  Supreme  Court  in   ts  latest  decision  deter 
mining  what  affects  interstate  oomn|erce. 

There  are  other  caaes  in  which 
upheld  the  conclusion  stated  in  the 
Corporation  case,  which  is  further  strengthened  by  the  case 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  BoEU-d  against  Freedman- 
Harry  Marks  Clothing  Co..  Inc..  decided  April  12.  1937.  The 
whole  matter  is  summed  up.  I  thin :.  quite  well  by  Justice 
Hughes  in  the  Jones  It  Laughlin  Suel  Corporation  opinion, 
when  he  said: 

We  haw  often  said  that  latentate  coiimerce  Itself  Is  a  practical 
cmceptlon.  It  is  equally  true  ttoal  int- irterencea  with  that  com- 
merce must  be  appralaed  by  a  Judgment  iiat  doee  not  Ignore  actual 
experience. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  abuidantly  during  the  last 
generation  that  the  sale  and  resale,  s  orage.  and  constunption 
of  agricultural  commodities  is  Irrevoc  ibly  interwoven  into  the 
syHtem  of  commerce  among  the  Sates  and  with  foreign 
nations.  It  is  the  duty  of  Coogresi  to  regulate  this  phase 
(tf  commerce  as  it  has  regulated  ot  ler  phases,  in  the  bestl 
public  interest.  That,  in  my  opinion,  can  best  be  done  by 
giving  to  the  fanners,  as  a  group,  a  [irogram  by  which  they, 
In  cooperaticn  with  their  Govemmc  it.  can  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  by  setting  the  national  agr  cultiural  production  and 
distribution  in  order.  Virtually  all  i  ractical  farmers  deplore 
the  coxKlltions  under  which  they  now  are  compelled  to  do 
tHKiness.  The  syston  of  distributioa  for  agricultural  com- 
modities is  not  much  better  than  t  le  systou  early  trading 
companies  used  on  the  Indiaias.  Co  igr^s  years  ago  saw  fit 
to  prohibit  practices  of  commerce  which  they  knew  from 
experience  would  destroy  pacific  corunerce  wiUi  the  Indian 


inbes.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  at  thi.s  timo  that  Congress 
grant  ihr  .same  privilege  to  their  frlloNV  citizens  who  are 
er.(-ai;'  d  m  the  industry  of  aencu'ture. 

Mr.  President,  the  rea.son  wliy  I  made  the  arerument  on  the 
Con.-^titurii'n  i.>  Juo  to  the  fact  that  I  my.^elf  ft'.t.  and  I  am 
.sure  other  Senators  felt,  great  doubt  as  v>  whether  or  n.t  the 
kind  of  legislation  cont«?mpiated  by  this  biii  could  be  heid 
constitutional.  I  hav-*  eivtn  my  \iews  at  any  rate,  my 
reason.^  and  my  auih:ritifs  fnr  belie vin'  it  is  constitutional. 
Now  I  shall  take  up  the  bill  and  so  through  it  as  carefully  ai 
I  can  and  point  oui:  what  th-'  bill  provides. 

After  the  declaration  of  policy  ui  the  bUl,  Uiere  is  a  pro- 
vision on  page  3  for  loans  c*nd  parity  payments.  In  section 
3  appears  a  provision  for  contracts  '.vith  farmers.  Contracts 
are  to  be  tendered  to  them  for  signature.  I  regard  that  as 
very  clearly  giving  to  the  farmer  an  option  cf  signing  or  not 
signing  a  contract. 

There  are  provisions  a."--  to  what  the  contract  ^hall  contain. 
It  is  contemplated  that  the  soil  conservation  program  will  b-? 
continued  with  substantially  its  pres«'nt  practices. 

Mr.  MrNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  pomf 

Mr.  POPE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  McNARY  With  refrrence  to  the  hearings  which  were 
conducted  m  the  various  Statf.s  in  the  \Ve.-::t.  North.  North- 
east, and  Middle  West,  were  not  witnesses  frequently  ques- 
tioned concerning  the  provision  of  the  bill  which  would  per- 
mit the  Department  of  Agnculture  to  submit  contracts  to  the 
farmers,  the  farmers  to  have  the  option  and  right  to  sign, 
and  is  it  nor  true  that  all  the  witnes.ses  who  app^-ar-xl  before 
the  committee  viewed  that  effort  as  an  entirely  voluntary 
program?  Did  not  all  the  farmers  who  appeared  regard  it 
as  an  entirely  voluntary  program  and  method  of  adjusting 
production? 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  entirely  true,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  number.  Practically  all  considered  it  a  volun- 
tary contract.  Witnpss  after  witness — I  should  think  99 
percent  of  them — regarded  it  as  a  voluntary  cr-ntract.  They 
frequently  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
holding  it  compulsory.  Thev  were  perfectly  amazed  at  It 
because,  they  said,  there  was  no  compulsion  about  it  at  all. 
The  interesting  thin:  wa-  th.it  the  one  or  two  witnesses 
who  r'  ijardod  it  as  compulsory  actually  ci:d  not  sign  up  and 
participate. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Did  I  correctlv  unders'and  the  Senator 
that  it  IS  now  his  intention  to  take  up  the  bill  section  by 
section  and  di.scu.ss  it? 

Mr.  POPE  Yes,  if  it  is  de'^ired  that  th^  bill  be  di.scussed 
section  by  section.  I  had  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
bill  and  had  reached  section  3.  on  page  3.  and  was  making 
some  references  to  the  provisions  contained  in  that  section 
relative  to  contracts 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  have  before  m^  a  copy  of  the  bill,  marked 
"confidential  com.mittfe  print."  That  bill  contains  124  pages. 
It  also  includes  the  matters  stricken  out  on  pages  1.  2,  and 
a  portion  of  page  3  of  ^he  bill  now  befor*^  us. 

Mr.  POPE  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  confidential 
comimittee  print  was  an  earlier  print  for  use  of  the  commit- 
tee while  it  was  considering  the  bill,  and  is  not  the  bill  M 
it  has  been  printed  and  reported  to  the  Se^nate. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  fully  understand  that.  I  know  what  a 
bill  is  when  it  is  reported  to  the  Senate.  I  am  making  no 
criticism.  Wc  studied  this  one  bill  with  124  pages  and  now 
we  have  before  us  a  bill  containine  le.s.s  than  100  pages. 
Why  did  the  committee  strike  out  pages  1,  2,  and  3?  I 
asstmie  It  is  a  matter  of  rearrangement,  by  treating  sepa- 
rately the  various  com.modities,  I  want  to  get  the  record 
straight  on  that  point  becau.'^e  anyon*^  reading  the  bill  will 
wonder  why  the  language  was  stricken  out. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  misunderstood  the  Senator  a  moment  ago. 
The  reason  for  that  was  that  those  who  drafted  the  bill,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  com.mittee.  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  ha\T  all  the  definitiorj;  at  one  place  in  the  bill. 
The  Senator  will  find  upon  examination  that  further  along 
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in  the  bill  appears  the  heading  or  title  "Definitions."  That 
is  the  n  asc  n  why  a  part  of  page  2  was  stricken  out. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  POPE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  caught  some  of  the  discussion  as  to  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  bill,  but  not  all  of  it.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  the  Senator,  in  view  of  the  marketing  quota 
provisions,  understands  that  every  farm  in  the  United  States 
is  to  have  assigned  to  it  a  quota  and  a  penalty  is  to  be 
applied  to  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  if  he  exceeds 
that  quota,  whether  he  is  a  cooperator  or  not  a  cooperator, 
and  whether  the  Senator  regards  that  as  "voluntary  in  any 
respect? 

Mr.  POPE.  We  would,  of  course,-4iave  to  agree  upon  what 
is  a  definition  of  voluntary  or  compulson,',  before  we  could 
discu.ss  it.  I  observed  from  the  newspapers  in  some  parts 
of  the  West  that  they  regard  as  compulsory  any  form  of 
control  by  contract  voluntarily  entered  into.  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  just  how  to  define  "compulsory."  It  is  com- 
pulsory if  one  wants  to  take  the  position  that  after  a  refer- 
endum by  the  voters  themselves,  he  is  required  to  submit  to 
marketing  quotas.  If  we  are  to  regard  that  as  compulsory. 
that  is  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  it 
and  observe  it  and  feel  that  the  decision  by  the  people  to 
impose  regulations  upon  themselves  is  purely  democratic. 
Whether  one  wants  to  call  that  compulsorj'  or  not  makes 
very  little  difference.  We  know  what  is  done  in  the  bill  and 
the  way  in  wliich  it  is  done  and  who  decides  whether  or  not 
it  shall  be  done.     That  satifles  me. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  or  any 
other  Senator,  if  we  are  going  to  start  out  on  a  program  and 
endeavor  to  pet  the  consent  of  the  farmer  to  go  into  a  prac- 
tical program  for  anything,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  does 
it  not  follow  that  we  must  give  an  advantage  to  the  farmer 
who  goes  into  it,  something  so  that  he  will  regard  it  as  an 
advantage  to  go  into  the  contract  rather  than  stay  out? 
Otherwise  everybody  would  stay  out  and  we  could  not  in- 
augurate any  program  of  any  kind.  If  that  be  "compulsory," 
then  it  is  compulsory. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  very  well  stated  what  is  provided  in 
the  bill.  There  is  nothing  covered  up.  In  my  opinion  it 
does  follow  that,  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  bill  of  this  na- 
ture, we  must  make  it  appear  to  the  farmer,  and  make  good 
on  that  appearance,  that  he  is  going  to  get  an  advantage  if 
he  goes  into  the  progiam  over  and  above  what  he  would  get 
if  he  stayed  out. 

Mr.  CONTS^ALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  connection  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  just  said,  is  not  that  an  irrefutable  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  some  sort  of  bounty  or  benefit  payment 
other  than  mere  enhancement  of  the  price?  If  the  bill  only 
cnliances  the  price,  then  the  man  who  does  not  comply  will 
get  a  bigger  advantage  out  cf  it  than  the  man  who  does  com- 
ply, because  he  will  plant  all  he  wants  to  plant,  and  will 
get  the  enhanced  price  on  an  unrestricted  production; 
whereas  the  man  who  complies,  of  course,  will  get  the  en- 
hanced price  on  a  smaller  production.  So  there  must  be  in 
this  bill  either  soil-conservation  benefit  paj-ments  or  else  a 
straight-cut  bounty  to  the  man  who  does  comply,  and  a  de- 
nial of  that  advantage  to  the  man  who  does  not  comply. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  be  giving  a  premium  to  the  man  who 
defies  the  law  and  goes  aliead  and  plants  all  he  wants  to 
plant. 

Mr.  POPE.  Tliat  is  perfectly  true.  There  are  only  two 
ways  of  obtaining  compliance.  One  is  by  offering  an  in- 
ducement sufficient  to  per-uade  the  man  to  comply.  The 
other  is  by  passing  a  law  requiring  compliance.  In  this  bill 
we  have  sought  very  frankly  to  occupy  a  middle-of-the-road 
position.    We  will  offer  farmers  contracts  and  undertake  to 


obtain  a  reduction  of  surpluses  by  a  voluntary  method  offer- 
ing them  as  inducements  the  payment  of  a  parity  price  as 
provided  in  the  bill,  with  the  hope  that  a  su'Ticienl  numb*  r 
may  comply  to  make  the  program  effective 

In  our  hearings  out  over  the  country  one  witness  after  an- 
other said.  "I  think  we  had  better  try  tho  sort  of  program 
contained  in  this  bill,  S.  2787.  If  it  does  not  work,  then 
we  should  have  stronger  legislation  to  enforce  compliance 
with  a  program  to  keep  down  our  surplu.^es."  In  the  West 
and  the  Middle  West  and  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
that  was  generally  the  attitude.  My  colleagues  who  will  speak 
later  will  tell  you  of  the  attitude  in  the  South,  which  I  under- 
stand is  one  somewhat  different. 

Going  ahead  with  the  bill,  pages  4  and  5  deal  with  the 
mechanics  of  signing  contracts,  the  period  of  time  for  which 
they  will  be  effective,  and  make  reference  to  certain  pro- 
visions that  are  to  go  into  the  contracts. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY,  What  is  the  reason  why,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  original  plan  of  the  bill  and  the  studies  upon  which 
the  hearings  were  held,  and  treating  serially  of  aU  the  com- 
mcxiities  mentioned,  the  bill  as  reported  is  divided  up  into 
separate  sections,  treating  specifically  of  the  commodities  for- 
merly called  "m.ajor  agricultural  commodities"?  The  change 
occurred  la.st  Sunday  when  I  was  not  present. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  caught  the  force  of  the 
question  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McNARY.  When  the  bill  was  broadcast  the  subject 
matter  referred  to  five  so-called  basic  or  major  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  fir.st  draft  of  the  bill  used  the  expre.ssion 
"major  agricultural  commodities." 

Mr.  McNARY.  They  were  treated  at  length  in  a  general 
way  through  (he  application  of  the  principles  enumerated  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  As  reported,  the  bill  treats  of  wheat  and 
corn,  then  of  cotton  and  rice,  and  .so  forth, 
reason  why  the  bill  was  cut  up  mto  pieces 
members  of  the  committee  were  present  on  Sunday  last, 
after  the  hearings  had  been  closed  and  after  the  study  had 
been  made? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  matter  referred  to  in  my  .statement  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  think,  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
different  treatment  of  the  different  commodities.  In  the 
original  bill  all  five  commodities  were  treated  alike;  that  is. 
they  were  treated  under  the  same  provLsion  of  the  bill,  with 
certain  modificaticas  here  and  there  dealing  with  certain 
matters  in  connection  with  the  commodities;  but  upon  the 
return  of  the  subcommittees  it  appeared  that  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  farmers  in  the  West  and  Middle  West  and  the 
whole  northern  .section  of  the  country  were  not  ready  to 
adopt  a  purely  compulsory  program.  They  preferred  a  pro- 
gram such  as  the  one  set  out  in  this  bill.  As  I  have  already 
said,  some  80  or  85  percent,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  did 
prefer  some  such  program;  but  the  members  of  the  .subcom- 
mittee which  held  healings  in  the  South  were  of  the  opinion. 
as  they  themselves  will  express  later,  that  the  people  of  the 
South  desired  purely  compulsory  control  as  to  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice.  In  an  effort  to  follow  the  desires  of  the  fanners 
themselves  as  much  as  possible,  the  Senators  who  represent 
the  cotton  States,  tobacco  States,  and  rice  States  prepared 
bills  which  seemed  to  be  m^ore  in  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  the  people  in  those  States,  whereas  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  McGill]  and  I  felt  that  the  bill  as  originally 
drawn  with  reference  to  corn  and  wheat  met  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  corn  and  wheat  sections  of  the  country 
about  as  closely  as  we  could  determine. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  Senators  from  cotton  States 
offered  amendments  to  change  the  bill  as  to  cotton;  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  tobacco  and  rice. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  understand,  then,  that  the  producers  of 
so-called  southern  crops,  and  the  representatives  of  those 
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producers  In  this  Chamber,  desired 
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Senators  said,  the  witnesses  testiflei  time  after  time  that 
they  wanted  control  with  teeth  in  li  and  one  of  them  said 
be  wanted  conlroi  with  grinders  in 

Mr.  McNARY.  A  Uttie  later  I  si  mil  ask  the  Senator  to 
differentiate  between  the  oompulsorr  features  applicable  to 
the  southern  crops  and  those  appAica  bie  to  the  northern  and 
western  crops:  but  I  shall  not  intride  that  matter  in  tbe 
Senator^  remarks  at  this  time. 

Mr.  POPE.  With  reference  to  th<  eottOD  portion  and  the 
tobacco  portion  and  the  rice  portiiin  ot  the  l»ll.  I  should 
prefer  to  allow  the  Senators  who  are  responsible  for  those 
provisions  to  expiam  them.  I  will  say  generally,  howevei, 
that  in  the  portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  com  and  wheat  we 
have  provisum  for  contracts  which  arovide  for  cwitmuation 
of  soil  conservation,  with  Incidenta  adjustment  ot  acreage, 
provision  for  an  ever -normal  grana  7  under  certain  restric- 
tions set  out  In  the  bill,  and  then  pr  nlsion  for  a  referendum 
and  marketir^  quotas  in  the  part  ol  the  bill  relating  to  com 
and  wbeaL 

With  reference  to  cotton,  as  I  undsrstand — and  I  think  the 
sym»  thing  is  true  of  tobacco  and  rice — a  referendum  is  to 
be  held  first  of  the  farmers,  befoe  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year,  as  to  whether  or  iiot  these  control  devices 
win  go  into  effect.  If  twc^ thirds  of  the  farmers  vote  for 
them,  they  will  go  into  effect,  and  AiH  affect  the  amount  of 
acreage  to  be  planted  and  the  quar  Uty  of  the  product  to  be 
rulsed.  They  deal,  as  I  recall,  botl.  uith  quantity  and  wit2i 
acreage.  However,  as  I  said  before,  the  Senators  who  kno^v 
most  about  that  matter  will  discuss  it  later. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  wiH  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  POPE.  I  yield  to  the  Senate  r  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GILLETTE.  At  an  eartier  s:age  in  the  Senator's  re- 
marks some  of  the  Senators  on  thi^  floor  expressed  concern 
over  certain  reported  inequities  ii  soil-conser\-ation  pay- 
ments and  also  concern  with  refert  nee  to  diversion  of  acre- 
age. I  ask  the  Senator  to  tell  me  i  I  am  in  error  in  making 
this  statement  with  reference  to  the  bill: 

It  has  no  purpose  whatever  to  repeal  or  change  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act.  The  provisions  as  to  diversions,  with  a 
very  limited  e.xceptlon,  will  remain  as  they  were  before.  If 
an  adjustment  contract  is  present  !d  to  an  eligible,  and  he 
signs,  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  bi  lieu  of  soil -conservation 
payments  he  win  receive  parity  pa  ^ments.  If  he  is  eligible 
and  does  not  sign  but  does  not  raise  wheat  or  com.  he  stin 
will  receive  soil-conservation  payrrents.  If  he  is  ineligible, 
he  will  receive  payments  the  sams  as  before,  and  the  use 
of  acreage  and  dlversloo  of  acreage  will  be  under  the  same 
conditions  as  under  the  old  act. 

Mr.  POPt  The  Senator  Is  entlTly  correct,  by  reason  of 
ttie  fact  that  nearly  all  the  persons  who  testified  at  the 
tmrings — I  should  say  99  percent  of  therr— were  favorable 
to  a  continuation  of  the  soll-conser  ^tlon  program.  It  made 
almost  no  dlflerence  what  views  thi  7  held  as  to  general,  per- 
manent legislation;  they  wanted  a  continnation  of  the  soil- 
eoziserTatlon  program.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  there  is  very 
great  sentiment  for  a  continuaae  of  that  program,  and 
this  bin  pi uv ides  that  It  shan  be  (ontlnued.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  with  reference  to  three  of  the  large  crops  in  the 
bUl.  Tbey  wlU  receive  parity  payi  aents  in  lieu  of  a  certain 
type  of  soU-cooservation  payments  which  they  have  hereto- 
fore received. 

Mr.  GILLETTK.    Will  the  Senator  yield  just  one  stiep 
further? 
Mr.  POPE.    I  yteld  to  the  Senat  ir  from  Iowa. 
Mr.   GILLETTE.     And   the   soil -depleting    base   provided 
uzxler  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  is  the  foundation  st<Bie 
(or  tbe  adjustment  contract  that  w  U  be  tendered? 

Mr.  POPE.  Exactly;  with  certa  n  very  definite,  and,  it  is 
thought  by  the  farmers,  importan  amendments  to  readjtist 
the  bases,  which  have  proved  unsatisfactory  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ei^ihty-sev^n  Senators  hav- 
ing ansv^ered  to  their  lianu-.s,  a  Q'iL,r'aiii  ui  present. 

Mr  POPE.  Mr.  Pro.  ido:it,  I  call  the  atieniion  of  the 
Senate  to  the  provision  kr.a-.vn  a.-  subd:vis:cn  'f>.  which  ap- 
pears at  the  bottom  of  pa^e  5  of  Uie  bill  and  continues  on 
to  page  6.  It  wa:i  thought  advisable  by  those  who  prepared 
the  bill  ar.d  by  the  ccinmittee  which  considered  it  that  an 
exceplio;;  be  ir„ide  of  the  imall  farmer.  This  pro\ii^on  is 
that  if  a  farmer  produces  and  L;(j:i.5'uiies  on  his  farm  75 
perctnt  of  the  corn  or  whe^t  wluch  hv  rai.^e.s  on  the  farm 
a::d  selLs  25  percent  or  less  he  uo'old  not  be  regarded  as  a 
producer  for  market  of  the  commuiity  a.nd  would  not  be 
required  to  participate  m  such  a  program  a^?  ;^  couUimplaLed 
unlfis  he  de.s:red  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr   POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  That  i,<  a  ver^'  important  statement,  as 
I  understand  it.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  this  is  not  the  situa- 
tion under  the  bill,  that  the  farmer  to  whom  he  refers,  who 
consum-'i'S  75  percent  and  disposes  otherwise  of  only  25  per- 
cent, suffers  a  disadvantage  rather  than  gains  any  benefit 
under  the  propw^cd  liw,  namely,  that  he  is  not  qualified  to 
vote  in  the  refertnd'jjn  upon  the  question  of  whether  his 
farm  shall  have  a  quota  fLxcd  u^ion  it,  which  limits  his  lib- 
erty to  sell;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  farm-^rs  who  are  not 
so  situated  as  he  would  vote  upon  that  question  which  af- 
fects him.  and  if  there  should  not  be  one-third  of  those 
qualified  who  voted  not  to  have  the  quota  go  into  effect, 
this  particular  farmer  the  Senator  has  described  would 
nevertheless  be  obliged  to  submit  to  a  quota  and  be  liable 
for  a  violation  of  the  law  if  he  made  such  sales  as  are  de- 
scribed in  the  bill  as  unfair  practice."^. 

In  other  words,  his  pi-edicament  under  the  biU  is  that  of 
dist;,ualificaticn  to  vote,  but  liability  to  penalty  as  the  result 
of  \'iolating  rules  that  are  Imposed  on  him  as  a  sequence  or 
sequel  of  the  vote  of  others. 

Mr.  POPE.  In  answeriiig  that  question  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  the  provision  at  the  bottom  of  page  26  and 
the  top  of  page  27.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Such  farm  markei.ng  quitaj?  shall  be  established  for  eacli  farm 
on  which  the  farmer  ( whethrr  or  not  a  co«iperatcr)  Is  engaged 
In  producing  the  commodity  for  market. 

I  place  special  emphasis  on  the  words  "for  market,"  be- 
cause under  the  provisions  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
the  farmer  would  not  be  producing  the  comjnodity  for  mar- 
ket. Therefore  he  could  not  be  affected  by  marketing  quotas; 
and  he  w  uld  not.  I  take  it.  have  the  ncht  to  vote  and  would 
not  be  interested  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  clause  which  has  Just 
be€n  pointed  out  relates  to  the  fanner's  right  to  vote  and  to 
his  qualifications,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes.  U  he  were  producing  for  market,  he 
woiild  have  a  right  to  vote  If  he  were  not  producing  for 
market,  he  would  not  have  a  nght  to  vote,  and  he  would  not 
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be  interested  in  the  markecing  quotas  because  he  would  not 
come  under  the.m  when  they  are  establi.-5hed. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  That  pro"ision  relates  orily  to  the  farmer's 
right  to  vote.  When  it  comes  to  his  Uabihty,  however,  the 
Senator  will  find  that  in  another  provision — namely,  on  page 
28,  section  22 — there  appears  the  following: 

It  .shall  be  an  unfair  agricultural  practice  for  anv  farmer 
(Whether  or  not  a  ccoperatoi  i  to  market  •  •  •  m  exces?  of 
Lis  farm  marketing  quota  established  for  the  commodity  unless— 

So-and-so.  In  other  words,  is  he  not  brought  within  the 
penalty  provision  of  the  bill  and  ban-ed  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  franchise  provided  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  my  understand- 
ing is  very  clear  that  in  such  a  case  a  farmer  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  22.  on  page  28.  and  he 
wotxld  not  be  guilty  of  an  unfair  agricultural  practice,  because 
he  would  have  no  quota  established  for  his  farm:  he  would 
not  be  subject  to  a  marketing  quota  and  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  relating  to  unfair  agricultural  practices.  If 
that  is  not  perfectly  clear  to  the  Senator,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  submit  language  making  ;t  clear:  but  my  interpretation  is — 
and  I  think  the  language  is  clear  enough  in  that  respect — 
that  the  producer  would  not  be  subject  to  prosecution  for  an 
unfair  agricultural  practicel 

Mr.  President,  in  all  fairness  to  the  Senate.  I  think  I  should 
call  attention  to  the  definition  of  the  language,  "consumed 
annually  on  the  farm."  used  in  subsection  1.  at  the  top  of 
pace  6  That  definition  appears  on  page  72.  lines  6  to  12. 
The  definition,  in  substance,  is  that  when  the  commodity  is 
consumed  on  the  farm  by  a  member  of  the  family,  or  by  the 
stock  that  is  ordinarily  kept  on  the  farm,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  consumed  on  the  farm.  If,  however,  the  farmer  feeds  his 
commodity  to  livestock  which  are  sold  in  the  market,  then  he 
is  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Most  corn  is  fed 
to  hogs  and  the  hogs  are  sold.  That  would  be  regarded  as 
producing  for  market.  So  the  two  provisions  of  the  bill — the 
on*^  at  the  top  of  page  6  and  the  definition  on  page  72 — would 
b?  construed  together. 

Then  in  subsection  '2>.  on  the  same  page,  is  the  provision 
which  exempts  a  farmer  to  the  extent  of  300  bushels  of  com. 
In  other  words,  a  farmer  producing  up  to  300  bushels  of  com 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  producer  for  market.  The  pro- 
ducer of  100  bushels  of  wheat  would  be  in  the  same  category. 

However,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  ."^ame  subsection  is  con- 
tained a  provision  that  such  a  producer,  although  he  need 
not  regard  himself  as  a  producer  for  market,  may,  if  he 
desires,  sign  a  contract  and  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  biU. 
That,  however,  is  entirely  discretionary  with  such  a  farmer. 

Then  it  will  be  noted  that  the  next  provision  of  the  bill 
deals  with  Soil  Conservation  Act  payments. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mr.  Lee  in  the  chair).  Does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana'!' 

Mr   POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Can  the  small  farmer  who  produces 
less  than  300  bushels  of  ccm  receive  the  benefit  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  POPE.  We  see  by  reading  the  proviso  that  if  he  mar- 
kets 25  percent  of  his  300  bushels,  let  us  say,  he  then  has 
the  option  to  become  a  cooperator.  I  take  it  that  if  he  does 
not  .«ell  as  much  as  25  percent,  but  consumes  it  on  the  farm, 
he  then  cannot  become  a  cooperator.  That  occurs  to  me  as 
being  the  proper  interpreiation. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gillette]  a  few  minutes  ago 
stated  quite  clearly  the  provision  with  reference  to  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  pa>Tnents.  It  will  be  remembered  that  under 
the  administration  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  there  were 
two  classes  of  payments.  Class  1  payments  were  made  for 
diverting  acreage  from  soil -depleting  crops  to  soil -conserving 
crops.  The  other  payments  were  made  for  observing  the 
general  conservation  practices.  The  effect  of  the  provision 
on  page  7  is  to  withdraw  class  1  payments.  The  term  has 
been  changed  ."^omewhat  in  the  Department.  In  effect,  the 
soil-diverting  pajTnents  will  now  be  withdrawn  and  the 
parity  payments  will  take  the  place  of  them,  but  the  soil- 


con-servation  practice  payments  formerly  kncwn  as  clais  2 
pa>'ments  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  McN.\RY.     Mr.  President,  will  th---  Senattn-  vind'' 

Mr,  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Earlier  in  the  day  I  thoucht  the  d.:^-tin- 
guished  Senator  from  Idaho  stated  that  the  bill  made  no 
modification  of  the  Soil  Con.^er\ation  Act  and  that  it  remains 
unimpaired  and  was  applicable  to  all  those  v.ho  received 
benefits,  say.  in  1937;  that  they  would  have  the  i^ame  benefits 
in  1938.  The  very  provuicn  to  which  the  Senator  now  refers 
is  a  drastic  modification  of  the  Soil  Con.'^crvation  .'^ct. 

As  an  inducement  to  the  farmer  to  sign  a  contract,  the 
hope  is  held  out  of  assured  b<.'nefits  if  he  \\ill  sign  a  contract 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  let  him  run  the  farm. 
If  the  farmer  does  not  do  .so,  if  he  exercises  any  uidejx^ndence 
as  a  farmer,  if  he  desires  to  control  his  farm,  he  then  is 
denied,  under  this  section,  the  benefits  he  now  enjoys  under 
the  Soil  Con.'^rvation  Act. 

Mr,  POPE.  So  far  as  the  soil -diverting  payments  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Certainly.  So.  really,  this  bill  effects  a  very 
substantial  modification  of  the  present  act.  under  which  all 
farmicrs,  without  discrimination,  enjoy  its  benefits.  The 
pending  bill  also  does  this:  If  a  farmer  does  not  produce  a 
soil-depleting  crop  like  wheat  or  corn  or  any  of  those  men- 
tioned here,  but  devotes  his  land  to  soil-conservmg  crops,  and 
does  not  sign  a  contract,  he  can  still  have  the  benefits.  That 
is  another  very  substantial  modification  of  the  pre.«ent  act. 

So  it  cannot  be  said,  as  it  was  said  earlier  in  the  day,  that 
there  is  in  this  bill  no  modification  of  the  present  act.  In  two 
respects  the  language  of  this  amendment  very  materially 
modifies  the  present  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  meant,  and  I 
certainly  meant  in  approving  his  .«:tatement.  that  the  .same 
program,  the  same  type  of  work,  the  same  practices,  would  be 
canied  on  by  the  farmers  and  by  the  Department  of  Agncul- 
ttire  under  this  bill:  but  so  far  as  pav-ments  are  concerned, 
there  is  a  modification.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
to  mean  that  the  same  type  of  soil-conserving  work  would 
continue  I  think  we  understand  each  other  now — that  the 
same  type  of  work  would  continue  with  a  variation  as  to  pay- 
ments, so  far  as  cla.ss  1  paj-ments  are  concerned,  imder  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  McNARY.  And  the  pa>Tnenl  is  the  substance  of  the 
contract. 

Mr,  0\^ERTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Referring  again  to  the  .small  farmer  who 
produces  less  than  300  bu.'-hels  of  corn,  would  he  be'  eligible 
to  enter  into  an  adjustment  contract? 

Mr,  POPE.  That  is  the  same  question,  as  I  understand, 
which  the  Senator  asked  me  previously.  I  call  his  attention 
to  the  proviso  in  subsection  2.  under  which,  if  a  small 
farmer  produces  for  market  25  percent  or  more  of  his  300 
bushels  he  then  would  be  entitled,  if  he  desired,  to  become 
a  cooperator,  but  if  he  did  not  sell  as  much  a;s  25  percent  of 
his  300  bushels,  as  I  interpret  the  language,  he  would  not 
be  entitled  to  cooperate. 

Mr,  0\"ERTON,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  under- 
stand that  provision,  but  would  the  small  farmer  who  pro- 
duces less  than  300  bushels  of  com  be  eligible  to  Soil  Con- 
servation  Act  payments? 

Mr.  POPE,  Oh,  yes:  my  understanding  is  he  would  be.  be- 
cause he  is  not  producing  for  market  within  the  provision 
that  would  entitle  him  to  parity  payments  under  this  pro- 
posed act.  Therefore  he  would  continue  to  be  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr,  Pre.sident.  to  proceed  with  the  bill,  at  the  bottom  of 
page  7  there  is  a  provision  for  surplus  reserve  loan^.  That 
brings  us  to  what  some  may  regard  as  a  very  difficult  provi- 
sion of  the  bill.  It  relates  to  schedule  A,  which  appears 
later  on  in  the  bill.  The  loans  are  to  be  made  so  far  as 
corn  and  wheat  are  concerned  according  to  the  terms  of 
schediile  A. 
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need 
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loan- -and 
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Up  to  100.  which  represents 
Ift  us  say.  that  the  price  of  the 
and  an  ever-nonnal  granary  is 
under  othtT  provusions  of  the  b: 
farmer  is  entitled  to  a  loan  of 
sdso  entitled  to  a  15-percent  par^ 
basis  of  a  hundred,   which   re 
he  would  Ret  full  parity  pnce. 

Mr   McNARY.     May  I  ask  the 
It  will  not  disturb  him.  or  would 

Mr.  POPE.     No:  the  Senator 

Mr  McNARY.     We  are  dealing 
corn,  and  the  hundred  percent 

Mr.  POPE.    The  normal  suppl 

Mr.  .McNARY.     And  at  parity 

Mr.  POPE.    No:  it  would  not 
order  to  malu  a  loan,  accordln  : 
would  have  to  be  under  parity 

Mr.  McNARY.     Would  it 
price? 

Mr.  POPE.    No:  the  parity 
price  may  or  may  not  be  the  samje 
rent  price,  of  course,  means  the 
time. 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  thought  the 
that  if  a  farmer  desired  a 
to  be  on  the  ever-normal  granary 
have  not  as  yet  reached? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.    The  figure  100 
highest  loan  that  oould  be 

Mr.  POPE.     No:  the  100  in  this 
supply. 

Mr.  McNARY.    And  what  doe^ 

Mr.  POPE.    That  represents 
which  the  loan  may  be  made. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Then,  under  th( 
if  I  have  on  my  farm  500  bushels 
will  say,  a  dollar  a  bushel,  could 
stored  in  the  ever-normal  granar  ■ 

Mr.  POPE.    Is  the  Senator 
would  be  parity  or  the  actual 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  am  assumini: 
average  current  price  or  the 
whichever  it  may  be  called.    I 
in  this  ever-normal  granary;  I 
meet  an  obligation  in  the  bank 
price  of  com  is  $1  a  bushel,  we 
obtain  then? 

Mr.  POPE.    At  a  dollar  a  bushe 
calculation.    I  think  I  have  a 
assumption. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  do  not  want 
trouble  about  the  matter,  but  I 
table  is  here  and  he  was  trying 
case  put  by  me  was  a  very  simple 
I  could  conceive  of,  and  that  he 
the  table. 

Mr.  POPE.    Let  me  give  the 
I  think  will  satisfy  his  mind.    Let 
average  price  is  a  dollar  but  the 
farmer  would  be  entitled  to  an 
be  85  percent  of  $1.20.    It 
naturally,  to  explain  the  matter 
fanner  would  be  entitled  to  85 
be  the  ainount  of  his  loan.    At  tin 
be  entitled  to  15- percent  parity 
percent  payment  brought  him  up 
to  hia  loan,  aad  tbentae  would  get 


normal  supply,  provided, 

cotnmodity  is  less  than  parity 

established  by  the  Secretary' 

then  the  corn  or  wheat 

percent  of  parity,  and  is 

y  payment,  which  on  the 

prints   the   normal   supply. 

Senator  a  question  here,  if 
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niay  proceed. 
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be  the  difference  bo'ween  the  current^  axerage  p'-ice  and 
par.ty.  fcr  the  purp';,-e  is  nev-T  tn  pay.  in  tiie  end.  to  the 
CO"  operator  and  borrovcr  more  than  ih-;  parity  pnce. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Th>  n.  using  my  homely  illustration  a^ain, 
he  would  get  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  whenever  he 
sough-  a  loan;  and  at  the  end  of  the  raai-keting  year,  if  the 
total  supply  did  not  exceed  the  normal  supply,  he  would  get 
15  Cf  :■.:.^  a  bushel  mere? 

Mr.  POPK.     No:  he  would  get  15  percent  of  paritv  rr.oie. 

Mr.  M.>:aRY.  He  would  get  15  percent  of  purity  la  addi- 
tion to  :h-   loaa  he  had  secured? 

M:-    P' jPF      That  ij  correct. 

Mr  Mv-N-VrlY.  Is  there  any  other  source  from  which  h^ 
might  C!  •  nr  ney  if  the  15  percent  plus  the  loan  .-should  not 
equal  tl:e  parity  price? 

M.-.  PCjPE  It  would  equal  it  if  the  supply  remained  at  100, 
bu:  if  ih-j  .supply  increased  then  the  percentage  would  be 
changed. 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  the  supply  went  up  the  farmer  would 
get  leivs? 

Mr.  POPE.     That  i.s  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY  Aiid  if  it  went  down  and  price  levels  went 
up.  he  would  ae'  more? 

Mr   POPE      That  is  correct 

Mr.  McNARY.     Certainly;  so  we  are  in  accord  on  that. 

If  my  neighbor  took  his  com  to  market  6  months  lat.er, 
he  being  able  to  gel  along  without  the  loan  which  I  was 
forced  to  make  on  account  of  pressmg  obligations  at  the 
bank,  would  the  parity  pnce  remain  the  .■•ame  or  remain 
frozen  during  that  6  months? 

Mr.  POPE.  If  he  made  application  for  a  loan,  and  the 
normal  supply  had  Increiised  sub.stantially,  then,  he  would 
obtain  a  loan  on  the  basu  of  the  percentages  .set  out  in  the 
table. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  will  u.^e  that.  In  Icwa  I  should  say 
the  frugal  farmer  harvests  his  com  m  October.  Assuming 
he  get.s  85  percent  under  the  formula  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  I  ha\>-  ju.'-'  di.-cu.s.sed.  and  he  holds  that  com  in 
his  granary  on  his  farm  until  the  following  March,  does  the 
parity  pnce.  so  far  a.>  it  aiTect.s  hi.s  ability  to  receive  more 
than  under  this  formula,  remain  the  .same.' 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  I  should  call  the  Senator's  attention, 
in  answer  to  that  que-stion.  to  the  heading  over  column  1, 
which  reads,  'It  tlie  total  ."^upply  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year."  and  so  forth.  The  total  supply  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  seems  to  control  the  figtires 
which  appear  m  column  1. 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  I  want  to  see 
it  function.  I  am.  not  asking  this  as  a  catch  question.  I 
want  to  ascertain  its  practical  application.  This  would  be 
after  the  maiketinij  y^^ar.  I  am  using  the  marketing  period 
beginning,  say.  November  1.  The  fairner  gets  a  loan  on 
his  500  bushels  of  corn  on  the  basis  of  bo  percent  of  parity 
pric '.  His  neighbor  does  not  want  a  loan  until  the  follow- 
ing Marcn,  wh.en  he  appli>-s  for  it.  Li  his  neighbor  then  to 
get  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  the  same  as  the  farm-^r 
did  in  September,  or  dx's  ttie  neighbor  sulicr  a  loss  in  credit, 
or  a  gain? 

Mr.  POPE.  .A-s  I  understand  since  the  total  ?upply  is 
calculated  a.s  of  tiie  be=:  inning  of  the  markctinf^  year  and 
would  continue.  I  take  it,  through  that  year,  then"  they 
would  both  be  entitled  to  the  same  loan  even  though  one  of 
them  a.=^ked  for  it  6  months  after  the  other. 

Mr.  McN.^J^Y  If  I  may  be  pardoned.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  the  answer,  because  the  total  supply  would  not 
be  the  same  in  September  as  it  would  be  the  following 
March.  It  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Does  the  reduction 
of  the  total  supply  have  any  eflect  upon  the  parity  pnce  so 
far  as  obtaining  a  loan  is  concerned? 

Mr.  POPE.  It  might  have  an  efTect  upon  the  parity  price, 
but  it  would  not  have  any  eflect  upon  the  percentages  con- 
tained in  the  first  column  of  schedule  A.  The  Senator  will 
understand  the  total  supply  at  the  begmning  of  the  market- 
ing year  is  the  basis  for  the  time  when  the  figures  in  column 
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1  shall  apply.  In  the  meantime  if  the  parity  price  changes 
and  ihj  percentage  remains  the  same,  then,  of  course,  it 
woiki  chanee  the  amount  of  his  loan. 

Mr.  .MrNARY  I  think  both  of  us  had  better  leave  this  to 
some  expert  m  the  department,  if  we  can  find  one  who  can 
do  the  job.  It  is  difT.cult  to  .mpport  legislation  that  one  can- 
not und'^rstand  or  himself  explam. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  may  say,  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  made 
numerous  calculations  in  figures  on  the  basis  of  the  table, 
and  they  are  much  mo.-e  understandable,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  use  words  to  explain  de.lnitely  the  figures  and  the  calcula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Nc.NARY.  Let  m'^  propound  this  question,  and  then  I 
shall  not  pursue  the  analysis  of  this  very  difficult  table  fur- 
ther. The  loan  value  of  the  farmor's  product  is  h-  re  based 
on  the  evrr-normal  grancry  and  the  parity  price. 

Mr.  POPE.     Ye.3. 

Mr  Ml  .N.ARY.  A.^  I  stated  a  while  ago,  supposing  the  cur- 
rent average  pnce  of  corn  is  $1.10  a  bushel,  or  the  spot  price 
is  SI.  10  a  bu.shel.  what  would  be  the  difference  between  that 
price,  if  he  wanted  to  sell  it  in  the  open  market,  and  the 
parity  price  if  he  wanted  to  obtain  the  loan  through  the 
Corporation? 

Mr.  POPE  The  Senator  will  readily  .see  there  is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  calculate  parity 
prices  from  time  to  time:  but  assuming  that  the  supply  is 
normal  and  t.hat  the  parity  price  is  $1.20  on  wheat  and  the 
average  farm  price  or  current  farm  price  is  $1.10.  in  that 
case  the  parity  payment  would  be  10  cents  to  bring  the 
amount  he  obtained  up  to  parity,  and  the  loan  would  be  85 
percent  of  $1.20.  In  that  way  one  can  come  down  the 
columns  of  the  -chedulc  t.nd  take  in  the  situation  as  to  the 
total  .supply  and  calculate  just  what  the  loan  would  be  and 
what   the  lair  exchange  would  be. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Then  the  Senator  thinks  if  we  were  chosen 
to  admintstcr  the  law  we  would  have  no  difBculty? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  do  not  say  we  would  have  no  difBculty.  be- 
cause I  d;i  not  kn:w  of  any  law  that  can  be  administered 
without  difTicuIty.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  fair  and 
practicable.  The  reason  why  the  percentage  of  loan  goes 
down  as  the  total  supply  increases  is  to  encourage  the 
farmer  to  participate  in  the  program  of  keeping  down  the 
supply.  For  instance,  when  total  supplies  are  up  to  114  or 
more,  the  loans  the  farmer  could  obtain  at  the  parity  price 
w^ould  only  bring  him  82  percent.  The  important  thing 
about  the  schedule  is  to  recognize  that  fact  that  a  rather 
carefully  prepared  list  of  percentages  is  worked  cut  with  the 
intention  of  requiring  the  farmer  who  increases  the  total 
£UP])ly  of  conimoditi'"'S  to  participate  in  the  sacrifice  that  iias 
to  be  marie  m  conn^-ction  with  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  figure  114.  then,  means  the  total 
supply  is  14  pf  rccnt  higher  than  the  normal  supply? 

Mr.  POPE.     That  is  drrert. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  being  so.  instead  of  85  percent,  he 
•.vould  rret  52  percent.  Instead  of  getting  $85  at  the  bank  on 
every  $100  worth  of  corn,  he  would  get  $52. 

Mr,  POPE.  He  would  get  52  percent  of  the  parity  price 
as  a  lo.m  m  tead  of  85  percent  as  when  the  supply  was 
ijormal. 

Mr.  McN.ARY.  That  is  the  way  the  Senator  analyzes  the 
table  as  it  goes  from  100  down  to  114? 

Mr  POPE.  Yes,  or  up  to  114  in  total  supply.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GIToLETTE.     Mr.  President,  will  the   Senator  5'ield? 

Mr.  POPE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  As  I  have  been  reading  the  provision, 
With  reference  to  the  Surplus  Reserve  Loan  Corporation,  a 
question  cam.e  to  my  mind  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor to  comm.ent  on  it.  We  have,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Comm.odity  Credit  Corporation,  which  we  have  extended  to 
1939.  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaw^are  and 
empowered  to  make  loans  on  warehouse  farm  products.  In- 
cidentel'y  \vp  have  that  $93  000.000  of  capital  stock  in  com- 
modities crec;.ts.    We  are  providing  now  to  set  up  the  Surplus 


Reserve  Loan  Corporation  with  a  capital  Mock  of  $100  000  000, 
which  we  are  subscribing  and  authoriiing  them  to  i.ssue.  I 
am  wondenng  to  what  extent  tho.se  two  agencies  will  parallel 
or  overlap  or  interfere  with  each  other  m  the  making  of 
loans? 

Mr,  POPE.  I  think  that  Is  a  very  fair  question  to  raise. 
At  the  time  the  bill  was  prepared,  a  separate  organization  or 
corporation  was  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
under  the  bill  if  it  should  be  pas.'^ed.  Whether  or  not  the 
same  organization  which  is  already  in  the  fi*-ld  making  loans 
could  be  u.sed  for  this  purpose  is  a  matter  which  I  think  we 
should  consider,  I  could  not  answer  the  Senator  now  as  io 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  or  whether  or  not  w^  could 
stnke  cut  the  provision  for  creating  this  corporation  and 
utilizing  that  one;  but  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  rai.sed  the 
question,  in  order  that  wo  may  consider  it. 

With  reference  to  the  provisions  as  to  surplus  reserve  loans 
which  appear  on  pages  7.  8.  and  9.  there  are  certain  restric- 
tions and  regulations  which  I  think  are  clear 

Mr,  McNARY.  .Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  bear  with 
me  a  moment? 

Mr,  POPE.     I  yield, 

Mr,  McNARY.  The  language  in  italics  on  page  9  was  not 
in  the  bill  when  hearings  were  lield.  nor  even  when  free  dis- 
cission was  had.  How  does  the  Senator  interpret  that  lan- 
guage?    What  is  it  in  there  for,  and  who  caused  it^  inser- 


tion? 

Mr.  POPE, 


I  will  an.<:wer  the  que.stlons  In  inverse  order. 


The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
ment.  and  I  should  like  to 


Mr.  Bilbo  i  offered  the  amend- 
have  the  inquiry  regarding  it 
deferred  imtil  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  his 
purpose  in  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr,  McNARY.  Very  well.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  relieve 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  from  that  obligation  and  wait  until 
the  Senator  from  Missi-ssippi  is  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  provision  beginning  lU  the  top  of  page 
10  provides  for  parity  payments  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn. 
I  ihmk  the  dL'^cussion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  with  ref- 
erence to  schedule  A  probably  makes  unnecessai-y  any  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  provision  lor  parity  pajTuents, 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  a.;k  the  Senator  a 
question? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Verniont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Is  the  receipt  of  the  benefit  or  payment 
provided  for  m  section  6  dependent  on  eooptration  lor  one 
thing,  and  production  within  the  quota  for  another  thing? 

Mr.  POPE,     Yes. 

Mr.  AUSTI.N.     Now.  let  me  ask  wh;^ther  the  right  to  pay- 
m.ent  is  in  any  way  affected  by  conformity 
quota. 

Mr.   POPE.     It    is   not.     They   are   two 
acts  and  have  no  relation  to  '-ach  otiier  m  that  re.':P'-ct. 

Now.  we  go  to  the  top  of  page  12. 

Mr.  McNARY,  Mr.  President,  will  tlie  Senator  permit 
me  again  to  interrupt  him' 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  ask  these  questions  because  the  bill  In 
Its  present  form  is  not  in  the  form  in  which  I  saw  it  on  Sat- 
urday, and  I  did  not  attend  the  session  on  Sunday. 

On  page  10,  Ime  18,  the  following  language  appears: 

Such  payments  In  ca.se  of  wheat  and  com  shall  be  paid  on  t  lie 
aggregate  normal   yield  of   hit  .soil -depleting   base  acreage  for  the 

commodity. 

That  seems  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  corn  and 
wheat,  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  other  commodities 
named  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  that  provision 
relates  to  cotton,  wheat,  or  corn.  There  is  in  the  bill,  in 
the  cotton  section,  a  provision  that  loans  may  be  made  on 
cotton  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  and  they  are  not  subject  to 
schedule  A.  That  provision  applies  to  cotton.  Corn  and 
wheat  com^e  under  schedule  A.  With  reference  to  parity 
payments,  however,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  cotton  will 
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receive  parity  payments,  as  I  inderstand,  on  the  basis  of 
schedule  A  to  the  extent  to  whid|i  funds  may  be  available  for 
making  siich  payments. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President^  will  the  Senator  permit  a 
further  statement? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield  to  the  Senktor  from  Orcircn 

Mr.  McNARY.    Without  again 
a  few  moments  ago.  ttie  provisian  found  on  page  10  is  re 
lated.  is  it  not.  to  the  soil-depleting  base  acreage  found  on 
page  14? 

Mr.  POPE.     No.     As  to  cottoh 
related,  if  the  Senator  please,  b^rause  in  the  cotton  section 
ot  the  bill  there  is  provided  anojther  method  of  determining 
the  base  acreage  as  to  cotton, 
on  pages  14  and  following  relate 


rhe  base  acreages  contained 
only  to  com  and  wheati 
Mr.  McNARY.    Yes;  but  in  the  bill  as  introduced  and  as 


studied  throughout  the  country 


tall 


committee  up  until  Sunday — tha  b  is  the  day  on  which  the  bill 
was  reported  out — the  national  sc^-depleting  base  acreages 
for  all  these  commodities  were  Specified. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Now.  I  observ*  the  provision  as  to  cottwn — 
46.500.000  acres — has  tx&a.  stricken  out. 

Mr.  POPE-    Yea. 

Mr.  McNARY.    The  item  as 
excepting  that  in  the  last  verslob  of  the  bill  the  acreage  has 
been  increased  by  4.400 .000  acres. 

Mr.  POPB.    Oh.  no!     With  rsferoice  to  wheat,  I  will  say 
that  white  wheat  and  red  hard 
lo  that  wheat  covers  the  base  su  ireages  of  both  kinds. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Very  well.    L  i  the  item  of  wheat— €7,400, 
000  acres — all  wheat  is  included . 

Mr.  POPE.    Exactly.    It  is  ji  st  an  addition  of  the  figures 
which  were  originally  in  the  bil . 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  appreciate  tnat.    When  it  comes  to  com 
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quoting  the  language  I  read 


I  will  say  that  it  ia  not 


and  as  brought  before  the 


to  wheat  has  been  retained, 


the  same  soil-dei^ting  acreage 


Mr.  POPE.    The  same  as  bef ( ire. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  when  it  jomes  to  rice  and  tobacco  of 
vmrious  types  they  are  out.  So  at  this  time  a  different  ba-se 
acreage  ts  used  in  relation  to  wh  »at  and  com  than  in  the  case 
of  the  other  products,  namely,  cstton.  rice,  and  tobacco. 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes;  for  the  reaon  that  the  Senators  oa  the 
committee  who  represent  cotun,  tobacco,  and  rice  Stat'^s 
desired  a  slightly  different  method  of  determining  the  allotted 
acreage  than  the  com  farmers  seemed  to  desire,  as  indicated 
In  this  provision  of  the  bill  whi^h  relates  only  to  wheat  and 
com.  We  tried  to  foUow  the  w  shes  of  the  Senators  and  tiie 
fanners  from  the  different  sect  ons. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  assume  tha  the  acreage  given  here,  and 
called  the  national  soil-depletir  g  base  acreage,  is  the  maxi- 
Bmm  acreage  which  could  be  de\  oted  to  the  production  of  any 
crop. 

Mr.  POPE.    Not  any  crop,  bit  wheat  and  com. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Any  crop  mentioned  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yea. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  crop  which  may 
actually  be  cultivated  for  that  i  urpoee,  but  it  cannot  go  any 
higher. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  I  may  aiswer  the  Senator's  question 
in  this  way: 

The  base  acreages  set  out  Ip  the  btU  are  the  acreages 
whl^  represent  siibetantially 
That  is  particxilarly  true  as  to 
icpresents  practically  a  &-year 
flvurcs  which  the  fanners  representing  the  wheat  and  com 
areas  desired.  Then  those  flgxu  es  were  used  as  a  base,  with 
dsdoctlcns  from  year  to  year  of  amounts  that  the  Secretary 
may  detenniDe. 

m  the  cotton  and  tobacco  ind  rice  sections  of  the  bill 
tt  was  desired  to  make  a  dUfere  it  approach  in  the  allotment 
of  acreage.  Instead  of  designi>tlng  a  base  acreage  in  the 
Nation  and  ttiSQ  calnilating  tie  reduction  <m  that,  it  was 
deckted.  in  effect*  to  itart  new  i  Ad  designate  the  amouht  of 


as  before  is  used. 


a  10-year  average  period, 
wheat.  As  to  com,  the  bill 
average;  but  those  are  the 


acreages  that  were  necessary  and  desirable  to  produce  the 
norma]  amount  of  the  commodity.  So  there  is  a  slightly 
dff^rrn:  appr  ath  in  the  method  appcarms  here  with  refer- 
ence to  corn  and  wheal  and  the  method  appearing  in  the 
parts  of  the  bill  reiafing  to  rotcon.  totx'cco,  and  rice;  but  I 
am  a,<5i;red  by  the  I>:-partm.ent  that  substantially  the  same 
re-ul'.s  w.ll  b*  att.i:r-.pc:  by  either  m.ethod. 

Mr  Ml'NARY.  Mr.  Pre.^ider.t.  I  shuuld  like  to  pursue  that 
a  lifle  further,  but  I  shall  m^akc  a  request  of  the  two  able 
Senators  in  charge  of  tiie  bul.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  must  be  tu-ed,  and  would  he  not  be  willing  to  con- 
clude at  th:s  t:mr  un'il  P.-iday'? 

Mr.  POPE.     Tliat  is  a^ieeabie  to  m.e. 

Mr.  McKELL.\R.  Befor*^  that  is  done,  will  the  Senator 
tell  me  where  to  find  m  the  biil  the  title  covering  cotton? 

Mr.  MILI.ER.     It  bt'gin.s  at  page  31. 

Mr.  M'.KELXAR.     I  thj.nk  th-  Senator. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  should  like  lo  have  any  Senators  who  have 
questions  with  reference  to  the  allotment  of  cotton  acreage 
defer  them  until  the  Senator  from  Alabam.a  LMr.  Bankhead] 
or  other  Senators  interested  m  the  production  of  cotton  may 
be  on  the  flcjor. 

Mr  McNARY.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  request,  I  ap- 
preciate the  situation. 

Mr  POPE.  If  It  is  aerpeab'.e.  I  shall  be  glad  to  defer 
any  further  statement  in  the  matter  until  the  Senate  shall 
convene  again. 

MESSAGE  mOM  THE  HOrSE — ENPOLLtD   JOINT   RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

A  mesi^aec  from  *he  Ilou'^n  of  Rrpresentatives.  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  cf  its  rradins  cl'^rkr-,  annruncrd  that  the  Speaker 
had  affi.xed  his  signature  to  th^  enrolled  .iomt  resolution  CH.  J. 
Res.  516)  to  proMd'-'  for  certain  rxp^n.^f^s  incident  to  the 
second  sp-sion  of  *h(  Srventy-fif*h  Consress,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  Presid-nt. 

EXECUTIVE    .SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  ti.at  the  S-na'e  proceed  to  the 
con.sid''ration  cf  exorLit;vf:  busin'  ss. 

There  beine  no  olijei  *;on.  ;he  Senate  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  bu.-mess. 

EXEri-TIVl    REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

Mr.  McKELLAR  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  th"  nomirations  of  sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr  PITTMAN.  from  the  Ci^m.mitte^  on  PoreXTi  Relations, 
reported  favorablv  th«^  nominanon  of  Wilham  Dawson,  of 
Minnesota,  form-riy  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Pl'-T.ipo'entiar^-  to  Coionibia,  to  bo  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Mini-^t-r  Plenipotentiary  to  Uruguay,  vice  Julius  G.  Lay, 
retired. 

H-^  also,  from  the  ■^arr.e  rcmm.ittee,  renort-ed  favorably  the 
nominations  of  sundry  ofliC'TS  m  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Ser\icc. 

The  PRESrOTNG  OFFICER  'Mr.  Lee  in  the  chair).  The 
reports  will  be  placed  on  the  Executi\e  Calendar. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  com.mittees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  on  the  calendar. 

POSTM.\STERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  svmdry  nominations 
of  pcstmiasters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  ncmination.-  of  pcstma-sters  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
inations of  postmasters  are  confinned  en  bloc. 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calendar. 

RECESS    TO    FRIDAY 

The  Senate  resumed  lepislative  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senat<^  take  a  recess  imtil 
11  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Friday  next. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  4  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil  Friday,  November  26. 
1837,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate  November  24 
(.legislative  day  of  November  16),  1937 
Postmasters 
california 
William  D.  Tracy,  Buttonwillow. 
Aileen  L.  Devine,  CaJpine. 
ARnes  M.  Falck,  DelPaso  Heights. 
Carl  R.  Sensenbaugh,  Empire. 
Charles  M.  Rice,  Hamilton  City. 
Emelia  S.  Schutt,  Lafayette. 
Marie  J.  Smoot,  Mendota. 
Elaine  Todd  Davis,  Mentone, 
Floyd  M.  Filson,  Tennant. 

GEORGIA 

Herbert  H.  Maxham,  Austell. 

Luther  P.  Goolsby.  Carlton. 

Bessie  E.  Meeks,  Kite. 

Elliott  Redding,  Lake  Park. 

Odessa  M.  Shepherd,  Mclntjrre. 

Don  W.  Pettitt,  Nelson. 

May  M.  Walker,  Patterson.  v 

Estelle  C.  Tapp,  Powder  Springs. 

Floy  F.  Bamett.  Resaca. 

Alice  V.  Ethridge,  Sparks. 

HAWAn 

Isaac  D.  laea,  Jr.,  Wailuku. 

IDAHO 

Ruth  E.  Lindow,  Avery. 
Maude  M.  Howe.  Donnelly. 
Bessie  B.  Todd,  Melba. 
Logan  M.  Bowman,  Payette, 
Edwin  N.  Kearsley,  Victor. 

MASTLANS 

Patrick  E.  Conroy,  Barton. 
James  A.  Hayman,  Pruitland. 
Henry  P.  Himburg,  Mayo. 
Wylie  L.  Donaldson,  Odenton. 
Cecil  E.  Trinkaus,  Oella. 
Jennings  R.  Richards,  Westover. 

MICHIGAN 

Gabriel  J.  Chopp,  Ahmeek. 
James  D.  George,  Crystal. 
Lawrence  Tobey,  Free  Soil. 
Fred  O.  Grover,  Middleton. 
Ferdinand  F.  Siegmund.  New  BuffaKx 
Elwin  E.  Ritchie.  New  Troy. 
John  O.  Grettenberger,  Okemos. 
Gordon  D.  Dafoe,  Owendale. 
William  H.  Riekki,  Palmer. 
Matti  Halmet  Oja.  Pelkle. 
Erick  W.  Wallbom.  Trout  Lake, 
Joseph  D.  Norris,  Turner. 
August  V.  Jacober,  Waterford. 

NEBRASKA 

Edith  P.  Francis,  Belden. 

NTW   YORK 

Clayton  F.  Smith,  Blue  Moimtatn  Lake. 
Mary  Young,  Cornwall  Landing. 
Joseph  C.  English,  Depew. 
William  Bums  Kirk,  De  Witt. 
Edward  M.  Youmans.  Eagle  Bay. 
Agnes  H.  Brink,  Endwell. 
Henry  J.  Myer,  Haines  Falls. 
John  H.  Joyner,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

VERMONT 

Murray  K.  Paris,  Lyndon. 
Adelbert  G.  Dudley,  Shoreham. 

wiscoHsni 
Hay  lor  G.  Koziczkowskl,  Amherst  Junction. 

Archie  L.  Foley,  Dalton, 
i.xxxn 23 


Kenneth  E.  Whistler,  Downing. 
Lester  H.  Olsen,  Egg  Harbor. 
Winfield  A.  Rogers.  Ellison  Bay. 
George  H.  Reinders.  Elm  Grove. 
Ludy  J.  Drolson.  Lake  Nebagamon. 
Charles  D.  Cross,  Larsen. 
Jennie  Ruid,  Loretta. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  No\tmber  24,  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  be  attentive  unto  our  supplication. 
According  to  Thy  name  is  Thy  praise  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Bless  us  with  the  mercy  of  grateful  hearts  as  we 
stand  in  the  foreglow  of  our  ITianksglving  Day.  Let  every- 
thing that  is  human  and  temporal  be  beautiful  In  the  light 
of  the  divine.  Open  the  floodgates  of  our  hearts  and  let  a 
great  tide  of  gratitude  surge  through  our  souls.  We  thank 
Thee  for  our  Republic,  which  has  not  been  thrown  into 
medieval  warfare,  and  we  rejoice  as  we  look  over  this  turbu- 
lent earth  that  we  are  at  peace  and  the  happiest  people  under 
the  skies.  We  praise  Thee  for  our  broad,  fruitful  acres,  for 
the  fountains  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hillsides,  and  for 
bread  without  scarceness.  Teach  us.  O  Lord,  that  the  essence 
of  Christian  heroism  is  to  be  good  to  the  poor  and  t>-  jeso- 
late.  Richly  bless  those  whose  hearthstones  have  "Uttle  left 
but  the  gray  ashes  of  broken  loves.  Oh,  may  their  dawn  be 
near  the  breaking.  Preserve  the  health  of  our  President  and 
bestow  upon  the  Congress  rich  and  abundant  blessings,  and 
may  we  all  hear  the  call  of  the  higher  music  of  God.  For  the 
dear  Redeemer's  sake.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

MKSSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Prazier.  its  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  withaut  amend- 
ment a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  certain  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

THE   LATE  ALBERT  SIDNEY   ET7RLESON 

Mr.  LYNDON  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  3  minutes  out  of  order  to  announce  the 
death  of  a  former  Member  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi.  LYNDON  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pro- 
found sorrow — and  with  a  deep  sense  of  poignant  personal 
loss — that  I  announce  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  morning,  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished public  servants  the  State  of  Texas  has  given  the 
Nation — Albert  Sidney  Burleson. 

General  Burleson  died  this  morning  at  the  age  of  74  years 
at  his  comfortable  old  Texas  colonial  home  deep  in  a  grove 
of  hill -country  trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
district  of  Austin.  The  end  csune  suddenly,  and  without  the 
agony  and  wretchedness  which  so  often  make  the  close  of  life 
a  burden  and  a  cross.  It  came  as  he  would  have  wished  it. 
in  the  midst  of  a  basy  life  in  his  community,  a  life  ennobled 
by  a  zealous  interest  in  everything  occurring  about  him. 

General  Burleson  was  bom  in  San  Marcos.  Hays  County, 
Tex.,  on  June  7,  1863.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Texas  and  admitted  to  the  Texas  bar  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  in  1884. 

After  serving  in  public  oCBces  of  his  own  county  and  city, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-sixth  and  the  seven  succeeding 
Congresses.  He  resigned  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  in  which 
his  long  and  meritorious  service  won  him  outstanding  credit 
and   acclaim,   to    accept    an    appointment    as    Poetmaster 
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OeocTftl  In  the  OiUnet  of  Presldeat  VITUson.  He  served  in 
this  c«|»c>t7  from  March  6.  1913.  uni  a  Much  4.  1921.  His 
place  In  this  hali  was  taken  by  the  la  e  James  P.  Buchanan, 
of  Brenham.  who  died  in  February  3f  this  year.  General 
Burleson  was  the  only  llrlng  ex-C  mgressman  from  my 
district,  the  Tenth  of  Texas. 

Oeneral  Burleson  won  distinction  ss  a  public  servant  be- 
cause of  his  sound  and  studied  Judgnents,  his  passion  for 
exact  knowledge  and  an  ever-extendj  og  field  of  knowledge. 
His  inber«nt  qoalltleB  of  deep  undersandlng  and  broad  in- 
terpretation of  things  as  they  are.  was  ever  ah  inspiration 
to  his  associates  In  every  walk  of  llfr.  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. He  did  not  live  In  a  theorstical  world,  but  in  a 
laacUcal  world,  a  world  he  believed  co  ild  be  made  better  and 
should  be  made  better  by  the  minis  rations  of  public  ser- 
vants who  were  bound  up  in  their  opt  ortunities  for  progress. 
His  public  offices,  as  his  life,  were  sarred  trusts. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Cab  net,  in  which  he  won 
for  himself  the  distinction  of  one  of  he  greatest  postal  ad- 
ministrators this  country  has  ever  kz  own.  General  Burleson 
returned  to  Texas,  where  he  engaged  for  several  years  in 
agricultural  and  business  pursuits.  Of  later  years  he  has 
spent  his  time  In  the  midst  of  his  looks,  papers,  and  me- 
mentos of  the  past,  but  he  has  kc  it  strictly  abreast  the 
times. 

One  of  the  qualities  in  General  Bu  leson  which  not  every- 
one had  the  privilege  of  knowing  v  as  his  interest  in  and 
champlOQship  of  the  young  man  Jus ;  coming  up  to  cut  his 
own  swath  in  the  world.  Unlike  man  r  men  who  have  put  an 
Illustrious  career  behind  them  to  seik  solace  in  their  own 
devloes.  his  was  an  unswerving  devoion  to  new  blood,  new 
ideas,  new  methods,  new  truths.  Thi !  young  man  who  came 
under  his  wing  could  call  himself  fa  lunate  indeed.  For  in 
his  counsel  and  advice,  his  fatherly  a  ssistance  in  a  thousand 
little  ways,  he  brought  to  bear  the  ful  scope  of  his  own  back- 
ground, applying  it  to  the  new  ordei  He  was  one  of  those 
rare  creatures  who  seems  never  to  lave  a  past,  for  whom 
there  is  only  a  present. 

Only  a  few  days  before  I  left  Austin  to  come  to  Washington 
for  this  special  session  of  Congress  I  had  the  privilege  of 
spending  a  part  of  a  day  with  him  n  his  study.  Although 
be  knew  I  was  a  freshman  Congressi  lan.  a  rank  amateur  in 
the  light  of  his  vast  background  of  e:  cperience.  training,  and 
aooompUshment,  he  immediately  tool :  it  upon  himself  to  di- 
vest me  of  any  sense  of  newness  or  yo  nth  which  I  might  have 
and  to  impren  upcm  me  that  it  was  ogical  and  in  order  for 
me  to  go  ahead  in  oonflrtrnce  and  n  faith,  as  he  himself 
might  do. 

He  talked  long  and  thoughtfully  ab  xit  the  farm  legislation 
to  come  up  before  this  Congress,  and  1 «  imposed  upon  me  the 
duty  to  give  it  my  fullest  thought,  at  «ntion,  and  study.  He 
knew  every  new  development  ot  thii  loog  program — where 
tha  past  bad  shown  faihirea  where  thi  present  provided  prob- 
lems, and  where  the  rocki  lay  for  U «  future.  He  gave  me 
many  stgna  to  travel  by  which  I  sfaall  not  forget. 

When  I  left  Texas  for  Washington  last  spring  to  take  my 
oath  befoTB  this  body  he  handed  me  a  little  note,  written  in 
lead  pencil  on  the  back  of  an  old  pape  ■  sack.  "Take  this  with 
you."  be  told  me.  "It  la  a  predicticn  I  made  a  few  weeks 
ago."  I  took  it  with  me.  and  whea  I  boarded  President 
Roosevelt's  train,  en  route  back  to  Washington  from  his 
vacation  on  the  Texas  coast.  I  showec  that  sack  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  memorandum  concerned  he  special  election  last 
April  10,  In  which  I  was  sent  to  Con  tress.  It  was  an  exact 
forecast  of  the  results,  with  one  mine  r  exception.  I  tell  you 
this  to  Aaw  you  bow  acute  he  was,  how  inf(»ined,  up  to 
bis  last  boor. 

Tens  has  lost  a  Itriog.  vital  force-a  breath  out  of  its  past 
to  exhilarate,  not  to  deaden  and  dai  ipen  its  future.  It  has 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  men  out  of  i  s  great  heritage. 

The  Nattaa  bas  kist  a  man  who  lov  sd  It  and  served  it  with 

all  bis  force,  and  beart^  and  mind. 

I.  a  yoanc  man,  havv  lost  a  venon  hie  friend— a  friend  as 

to  ma.  psrlMUM  closo*.  than  any  roung  man  could  be.    I 

1 1  ooqU  pay  blm  a  higbe  r  tribute  of  love,  regard. 
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and  respect  than  to  say  that,  as  I  say  It,  from  the  deepest 
well  of  my  sincerity. 

THE  LATI  HORACE  M.  TOWTTER 

Mr.  THURSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  3  mmuies  to  announce  the  death  of 
a  former  Member  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THURSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  seldom  that  one  per- 
son has  the  privilege  of  .serving  in  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  our  Government,  but,  that  distinction  was  ac- 
corded to  the  Honorable  Horace  Mann  Towner,  one  of  my 
predecessors,  whose  death  I  anrxunce  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Horace  Mann  Towner  was  bom  in  Belvedere,  Boone 
County,  m.,  October  23,  1855.  and  died  at  his  home  in  Cor- 
ning, Iowa,  November  23,  1937 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  completed  a  literary  course  In 
college,  and  thereafter  graduated  m  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  his  profession  in  the  year  1877.  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  third  judicial  dustrict  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  in  1890  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  Becau.se  of  his  high  attainments  as  a 
student  of  the  law,  and  particularly  constitutional  law,  he 
was  called  by  the  State  University  of  Iowa  to  teach  this 
branch  and  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  of 
law  of  that  institution  for  about  10  years. 

Judge  Towner  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  commenced  service  in  that  body  March  4.  1911;  was 
elected  from  time  to  time,  resigning  from  the  House  on  April 
1,  1923.  to  accept  the  position  as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Because  of  his  unvarying  fairness  and  his  ability  to  sense  the 
real  matter  at  issue  in  a  U'gal  proceeding,  Judge  Towner 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  trial  judges  who  ever  occupied 
the  bench  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  He  had  often  been  urged 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  supreme  court  in  our  State, 
but  on  account  of  his  desire  to  engage  in  national  affairs,  he 
thus  refused  to  be  considered  for  a  position  which  he  un- 
doubtedly could  have  attained  with  little  effort. 

During  his  service  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Representative  Towner  seldom  had  opposition  for  the 
nomination  in  his  own  party,  and  bt^cause  of  his  popularity 
with  all  classes  of  people  in  the  district,  he  rarely  had  strong 
opposition  to  contend  against  in  the  general  elections.  His 
predecessor  served  11  terms;  and  doubtless  Representative 
Towner  could  have  equaled  or  excelled  that  record,  had  he 
not  voluntarily  resigned  to  enter  the  third  field  of  public 
service. 

While  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Representative 
Towner  gave  particular  attention  to  our  island  possessions 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  also 
chairman  of  that  committee  for  several  years.  Thus  he  be- 
came thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  these  outlying  districts  and  also  learned  about  the 
current  problems  of  administration  in  our  islands  located  in 
two  hemispheres. 

In  1923  Judge  Towner  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  immediately  assumed  his  duties 
as  administrator  over  the  one  and  one-half  million  people 
residing  in  that  Spanish-speaking  part  of  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  any  definite  policy  In  regard  to  the 
government  or  the  people  of  this  isl&nd,  and  with  poorly 
planned  income  of  revenues,  almost  the  entire  administrative 
field  had  to  be  changed  to  meet  changing  conditions  there. 
The  reorganization  of  the  finances,  and  general  course  of 
government  was  brought  about,  which  resulted  in  stability 
and  progress  of  a  marked  character.  During  Governor 
Towner's  administration  a  new  capitol  building  was  erected, 
which  was  distinctive  in  architecture,  and  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built.  A  modem 
prison  was  constructed,  a  leper  colony  was  also  provided,  and 
these  two  institutions  were  matters  of  great  personal  interest 
to  the  Governor.  These  buildings  now  stand  as  monuments 
to  his  administration. 
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The  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  whether  in  official  or  private 
life,  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  fair  yet  businesslike 
administration  which  was  brought  to  them  by  this  outstand- 
ing citizen  from  the  mainland.  Governor  Towner  ended 
his  service  in  Puerto  Rico  on  September  29,  1929. 

In  the  judicial  field  Judge  Towner  ranked  among  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  his  State.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Representative  Towner  was  known  as  a  per- 
liamMitarian.  one  of  the  best-posted  Members  on  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  frequently  presided  over  this  body 
with  both  tact  and  firmness.  Governor  Towner's  service  in 
Puerto  Rico  ranks  high  among  the  administrators  of  our 
island  possessions. 

While  the  State  of  Iowa  was  not  formed  during  the  early 
part  of  our  Government,  the  names  of  Allison,  Kirkwood, 
Harlan.  Shaw.  Wilson,  Hepburn.  Dolllver,  Henderson,  Lacey. 
Hull,  Cousins,  Good,  and  Cummins  stand  out  as  a  contribu- 
tion second  to  no  other  State  since  the  admission  of  Iowa  to 
the  Union,  and  the  name  Towner  is  entitled  to  be  included 
In  the  galaxy  of  statesmen  supplied  by  Iowa  to  the  Nation. 

EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 

Mr.  DzMUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  a  radio  address 
made  at  the  groimd-breaking  exercises  in  connection  with 
a  flood-control  dam  built  at  Crooked  Creek.  Pa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PKRldSSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that,  following  the  special  orders  of  today,  I  may 
address  the  House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoit? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Hotise  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
beUeve  in  the  eradication  of  sweatshops  and  the  abolition  of 
child  labor  should  not  hesitate  to  sign  the  wage  and  hour 
petition.  If  the  fair  labor  standards  bUl  is  enacted  into  law, 
undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  good  will  be  accomplished.  The 
abominable  sweatshops  and  child-labor  practices  will  be 
terminated. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  for  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Weaver]  on  account  of  Illness 
in  his  family. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  PATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
CoNN.vLLY]  in  reference  to  the  antilynching  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  BILL 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  listened  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest  yesterday  to  the  leadership 
of  this  House  with  reference  to  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  thus  far  during  the  session.    We  were  disappointed  in 


not  having  any  information  or  advice  as  to  the  plans  for  the 
remainder  of  the  special  session. 

We  were  called  into  special  session  because  the  President 
said  there  were  emergencies  at  hand  which  required  the 
immediate  attention  of  Congress.  This  Congress  has  been 
in  session  for  10  days.  It  appears  now  that  2  weeks  will 
pass  and  no  legislation  will  have  been  enacted,  except  a  bill 
that  provides  for  the  loaning  of  some  portraits  to  the  Con- 
stitution SesquicentenniaJ  Commission.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment we  do  not  even  have  bills  for  consideration  in  line  with 
the  President's  message.  There  are  a  number  of  important 
bills  that  have  remained  on  the  calendar  since  last  August 
and  which  have  been  recommended  for  passage  by  the  com- 
mittees having  them  in  charge.  It  appears,  however,  that 
under  the  present  program  we  are  not  supposed  to  bring 
those  bills  up  for  consideration  at  this  special  session. 

With  this  plan  I  cannot  agree.  Congress  is  here  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry.  It  has  cost  the 
Government  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  to  bring 
the  membership  back  into  special  session.  Why  not  use  the 
time  and  give  consideration  to  those  measures  which  are  on 
the  calendar  and  are  of  major  importance?  The  least  thing 
we  could  do  is  to  consider  these  measures  until  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  legislation  is  ready  for  our  consideration. 

I  have  in  mind  at  this  time,  among  those  measures  now 
pending,  the  pure  food  and  drug  bill,  known  as  the  Copeland 
bill.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  January  of  this 
year  and  passed  by  that  body  during  March.  The  bill  was 
finally  recommended  for  passage  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  session.  The  bill  as  submitted  to  the  House  has,  in 
my  opinion,  been  amended  in  such  respects  as  to  take  out 
some  of  the  most  important  and  better  features  of  the  bill. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  its  present  form,  I  believe  it  ought  to 
come  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

We  talk  about  emergency  measures.  Tliis  is  a  measure 
which  can  well  come  under  this  classification.  If  there  ever 
was  need  for  legislation  on  food  and  drugs  for  this  country, 
that  time  is  right  now.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
crowded  with  information  and  of  incidents  where  individuals 
and  companies  have  taken  advantage  of  people  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  the  thousands,  by  falsification  of  advertising  and 
adulteration  as  well  as  misbranding  of  foods  and  medicines. 

To  bring  the  problem  closer  home,  we  have  the  horrible 
example  which  occurred  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  a  con- 
cern in  Tennessee  was  permitted  to  sell  a  drug  known  as 
elixir  of  sulfanilamide  that  has  resulted  in  not  only  the  ill- 
ness of  numbers  of  people,  but.  according  to  information  re- 
ceived from  the  pure  food  and  drug  department,  at  least  73 
innocent  people  have  died  from  using  this  misbranded  and 
misrepresented  drug.  These  people  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  rely  upon  statements  made  concerning  this  deadly  drug. 
To  make  matters  worse,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  nothing 
has  been  done  regarding  this  tragedy  except  that  a  slight 
investigation  has  been  made.  I  am  advised  by  those  who 
are  informed  on  the  subject  that  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  a  party  who  misbrands  a  drug,  even  though  it  may 
take  the  lives  of  innocent  people,  is  to  impase  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $200,  if  he  is  convicted  of  the  crime. 

Not  since  1906  has  anything  been  done  to  improve  the  pure 
food  and  drug  law  that  is  now  in  force.  The  law  at  that 
time  was  one  of  the  greatest  steps  that  had  been  taken  by 
Congress.  It  was  a  compromise  measure  but  wa.s  the  best 
that  could  be  done  in  view  of  the  opposition  that  was  regis- 
tered against  it. 

Although  the  present  law  was  not  written  by  men  of  ex- 
perience, it  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  present  measure 
did  not  anticipate  the  present  mode  of  commercial  practices, 
and  of  course  made  no  provision  for  them.  Many  weaknesses 
have  been  discovered  by  the  enforcement  officials  in  their 
efforts  to  administer  the  present  statute.  EHiring  the  entire 
31  years  in  which  the  law  has  been  in  force,  m.any  defects 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  reason  of  judicial  interpreta- 
tions. Even  then,  it  has  been  amended  only  in  four  minor 
respects. 
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During  the  last  4  years  bills  ha^  e  been  pending  before 
Congress  which  have  provided  tar  t\e  constructive  amende 
ment  and  enforcement  of  the  pure  fcod  and  dnig  law.  but  In 
each  and  every  case  these  bills  haie  either  been  killed  in 
the  committee  or  amended  In  such  ^  way  that  they  became 
ineffective. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  can  get  Ibis  bill  up  for  consider ■< 
atlon,  that  the  membership  of  the  House  will  and  should 
taJce  enough  Interest — for  (mce  in  30  years — to  give  con-< 
sldermUoa  to  the  protection  of  the  lealth  and  lives  of  the 
clttKns  of  this  country,  rather  thai  to  give  protection  to 
thorn  individuals  and  those  manuf i  icturers  who  put  their 


private  Interests  and  the  making  o 


above  the  rtghta  and  protection  of  hifnan  health  and  human 
bapiiiness. 

The  peofde  of  this  country  certalnli  have  a  right  to  be  pro« 
tected  against  false  advertising  an<  false  statements,  and 
should  have  a  right  to  rely  upon  thi ;  advertising  and  state* 
ments  made  by  manufacturers  concerning  the  food  and 
drugs  they  ctmsume.  They  should  b  vre  a  right  to  rely  upon 
the  statements  that  are  made  through  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  this  country,  as  well  ls  over  the  radio,  as  to 
the  qualities  and  contents  of  the  fo^d  and  dnigs  which  are 
sold  to  the  public 

Those  penoQs  who  seek  to  take  advantage  of  folks  through 
false  advertising  or  false  statements  should  receive  the  same 
punishment  and  the  same  consldera  ion  as  they  would  in  a 
court  where  they  are  guilty  of  comm  ttlng  libel  or  slander. 

Honest  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  nothing  to  fear  by 
Mch  leglslatloii.  They  should  favtir  it.  Newspapers  that 
want  to  protect  their  readers  fixni  false  and  misleading 
advertisements  should  support  this  1  sglslation.  It  is  legisla^ 
tkm  that  is  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  people.  It  has  the 
urgent  suppmt  of  both  major  polltl»l  parties.  Four  years 
ago  the  President  supported  this  eglslation.  This  House 
should  not  be  affected  by  selfish  influences  and  powerfifl 
Interests.  It  should  pass  a  real,  hoaest,  forceful,  and  con- 
structive pure  food  and  drug  bill. 

Let  Congress  have  In  mind  the  American  consumers  of 
this  country  who  are  looking  for  jirotectlon  against  those 
Individuals  who  would  put  their  o?n  economic  gain  above 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  their  lac  d.  If  there  ever  was  an 
Important  piece  of  legislation  pendiiig  before  Congress,  this 
Is  one  of  them.  The  responslMllty  for  the  passage  of  aa 
effective,  workable  pore  food  and  Irrig  bill  lies  with  this 
Oongreas.  In  view  of  recent  experiences  we  should  give 
iramedlate  attention  to  this  important  question. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  tim  e  this  Congress,  instead 
of  giving  conslderatlaD  to  the  question  of  the  loaning  of 
portraits  to  a  picture  gallery,  or  othe  trifling  matters,  should 
get  down  to  busineas  and  give  coosic  eratlon  to  the  problems 
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their  private  fortunes 


that  are  of  vital  Importance  to  the 


the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  c  juntry 


lealth,  the  welfare,  and 


The  bill  is  on  the  calendar.    Whs 
up  for  consideration  right  here  and 

The  SPEAKER    The  time  of  the 
has  expired. 


not  bring  the  measure 
now? 
gentleman  from  Kansas 


DKATH  or 


Nr 


UPUSniTATIVK 

casoluta 

Mr.  MAHON  of  South  Carolina 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  mlnut  > 
ment. 

The  SPEAEXR.    Is  there  objectio^? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ut.  MAHON  of  South  Carolina. 
profound  sorrow  that  I  annoimce 
Rouse  the  passing  this  morning  in 
Honorable  Samuel  J.  Nicholls.  a  former 
from  the  Fourth  District  of  South  d  irollna, 

ixTEHsioH  or  snikRKs 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
extend  my  ronarks  in  the  Rxcoai) 
letter  I  have  written  to  the  State 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with 


SAMtKL  J.  HICHOLLS,  OF  SOUTH 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
to  make  an  announce- 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 

the  Members  of  the 

Si^artanburg,  S.  C.  of  the 

Member  of  the  House 


asc 

aid 


unanimous  consent  to 
to  include  therein  a 
Department  in  respect  to 
( ireat  Britain. 


The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

THE    TR.^NS-P.\CinC    .MR    SERVICE 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

TTie  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Havxiiian  Clipper 
leaves  San  Francisco  to  begm  the  third  year  of  the  trans- 
pacific service.  Americas  first  transoceanic  air-mail  service 
has  been  in  operation  for  2  years  and  is  without  parallel  any 
place  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  over-the-ocean  passenger- 
carrying  service  that  exists.  It  has  completed  162  sched- 
uled flights  without  a  forced  landing  or  accident  of  any 
kind,  covering  1.288,773  miles  in  regular  service,  or  96  per- 
cent of  its  scheduled  mileage.  This  indicates  that  America 
has  made  greater  progress  in  commercial  aviation  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

The  trans-Pacific  service  has  increased  its  mail  volume  this 
year  over  that  of  last  year  by  173  percent.  The  first  year 
it  carried  954.730  letters;  the  second  year  it  carried  2.608,246 
letters,  doubling,  almost  tripling  the  first  year's  performance. 
More  than  half  a  ton  of  mail  is  being  carried  weekly  from 
California  to  China  by  air,  or  about  230.000  letters  every 
month. 

The  passenger  service  is  increasing  Nearly  2,000  persons 
flew  the  Pacific  in  the  past  year,  a  record  of  some  7.931,312 
passenger  miles. 

The  cargo-carrying  department  shows  even  bipper  figures. 
Since  schedules  were  started  acro55  the  Pacific  the  clipp)ers 
have  carried  505.944  pounds  of  cargo  in  addition  to  pas- 
senger and  mail  loads.  Serum  and  other  medical  supplies 
have  been  rushed  across  the  ocean  to  tlie  Orient;  news 
reels  of  the  bloody  conflict-s  now  tjeing  waged  in  China  have 
txi^n  flown  to  the  States;  practically  everything  that  could 
be  put  aboard  has  been  sent  by  rar. 

.ADJOURNMENT   OVER 

Mr.  RAYBURN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
FYiday  next. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object 
to  ask  the  floor  leader  if  he  can  find  out  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  or  its  chairman,  whether  the  following 
statement  appearmg  in  the  morning  paper,  the  Washington 
Post,  is  true,  that  there  will  be  no  finaJ  action  on  this  reduc- 
tion of  taxes  on  busmess  until  the  regular  session? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  can  get  that 
information  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  are 
in  charge  of  such  matters.  I  do  not  have  the  information 
the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  leadership  of  the  New  DeaJ  is  not  gomg  to 
bring  into  this  session  any  legislation  that  is  going  to  liberate 
business,  thereby  giving  jobs  to  *he  millions  who  are  in  need 
and  who  also  desire  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr  Sp-.aker,  I  did  not  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemjin  to  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  f:oing  *.n  make  a  short  statement 
under  my  reservation,  or  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  gentleman  may  object  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  CHURCH      I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  thc.-p  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texxs  that  v>hen  th?  Hou.^^e  adjourns  today 
it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Friday  next?  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  objects. 

rXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  HOFFM-\N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  ielUT  of  complaint  made  to  the 
N.  L.  R.  B. 

The  SPEAKER.     Ls  there  objecuon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CAIENT)AR    WEDNESr  \Y    BUSniESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House  this  is 
Calendar  Wednesday.  The  Chair  directs  the  Clerk  to  call 
the  list  of  committees,  beginning  with  the  head  of  the  list, 
and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  about  the  mat- 
ter of  what  committee  shall  be  called  first  on  this  call,  the 
Chair  directs  attention  of  the  House  to  the  last  proviso  of 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule,  in  the  following  language: 

Prot'ided,  That  whpri,  during  any  one  session  of  Concress,  all  of 
the  committees  of  tho  House  are  not  called  xmder  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  riile,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  caU  shall  com- 
mence where  It  Itft  oif  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  bession. 

The  fact  is,  as  disclosed  by  the  Record,  that  during  the 
last  session  of  Congi-ess  not  only  were  all  of  the  committees 
of  the  House  called  once  but  at  least  twice.  Under  this  pro- 
viso, which  the  Chair  is  bound  to  follow,  the  Chair  directs 
the  Clerk  to  call  the  committees  beginning  at  the  head  of 
the  list. 

The  Clerk  called  the  following  committees:  Committee  on 
Elections  No.  1.  Committee  on  Elections  No.  2,  Committee  on 
Elections  No.  3,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  C^ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOTTSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  there  is  no  quorum  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count.  [After  coimtlng.l 
One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  roll,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  answer  to  their  names: 


Ramspeck 

Rich 

Richards 

Robertson 

Sadowskl 

S^Rer 

Slrovlch 

Somers 

Sweeney 

Taylor.  S.  C 

Teigan 

Voorhls 

Wallgren 

Weaver 

Wene 

Whelchel 

Woifeuden 

Wood 


The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and  forty-seven  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names;  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings  under  the  call. 

The  motion  was  aj^reed  to. 

WAGE  AND  HOtTH  LECISLATIOW 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I^Ir.  Speaker,  directed  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  and  in 
view  of  the  many  conflicting  reports  concerning  the  wage 
and  hour  bill  appeai-ing  in  the  press,  periodicals,  and  con- 
tained in  letters.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  Mr.  John 
L.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organi- 
zation; and  Mr.  Wil.iam  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  asking  their  position  on  S.  2475. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  replied  that  she  was  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  with  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  strengthening 
the  administrative  features. 

The  pre.sldent  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  advised 
that  his  organizatior  is  against  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
and   suggested   somii   necessary   amendments,   particularly 
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Aleshlre 

Dltter 

Jarrett 

Allen.  Del. 

Douglf.s 

Johnson,  Mlnr 

Allen.  LI. 

Drewn',  Va. 

Keller 

Buckley.  N.  Y. 

Driver 

Kennedy.  Md. 

Byrne 

E\  ans 

Lamneck 

Caldwell 

Fitztrrrald 

Lanzetta 

Cannon.  Wis. 

Fitzpai  rick 

McGranery 

Carter 

Flannery 

McGroarty 

Carlwrlght 

Fu  Inner 

M'-Laughlln 

Casey  Ma.ss 

GlfTorc 

McMillan 

Cer.cr 

Gray.  I'a. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Clark.  Idaho 

Hanco<:k,  N. 

C. 

Meeks 

Claypool 

Harlan 

Mitchell,  ni. 

Cluett 

Harrington 

Mouton 

Cole.  Md. 

Hart 

ONelll,  N.  J. 

Cole.  N.  Y. 

Harter 

Owen 

Costelio 

Havenner 

Parsons 

Cravens 

Hennliigs 

Patman 

Crowther 

Hildebrandt 

Pfeifer 

Dempsey 

HUl,  Ala. 

Polk 

Dlck_stcln 

Holmes 

Powers 

thase  changing  the  administrative  features  of  the  bill,  and 
that  if  this'  could  not  be  done  he  would  bo  in  favor  ol  recom- 
mitting the  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion said  that  while  his  organ^ation  commended  the  pnn- 
ciple  undiTlyiHR  this  legislation,  they  felt  tliat  the  bill  had 
serious  limitations  both  with  regard  to  the  economic  and 
administrative  features  of  the  bill. 

Considering  these  expressed  opinions — which  the  commit- 
tee sought — and  m  new  of  the  criticism  of  the  administrative 
features  of  the  bill  coming  from  over  the  country-  to  the 
Members  of  this  House.  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee this  morning  to  decide  on  our  future  course  of  action. 
As  you  gentlemen  well  know,  most  of  the  criticism  of  this  bill 
has  been  directed  at  the  administrative  features  of  the  bill, 
namely,  the  creation  of  a  flve-man  board.  In  the  light  of 
the  earnest  and  helpful  criticism  we  have  heard  and  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Labor  Committee,  we  this 
morning  adopted  a  motion  in  the  committee  by  which  I  was 
instructed  to  come  before  you  gentlemen  to  tell  you  that  if 
and  when  the  bill  comes  before  you  In  the  Hou'je  the  Labor 
Committee  will  offer  an  amendment  to  change  tJie  adminis- 
tration of  the  bill  from  a  five-man  board  to  an  administrator 
under  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  safeguards.  (Ap- 
plause.] 

Many  Members  of  this  House  have  told  me  that  they  could 
not  sicn  th^"  petition  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  fr  m 
consideration  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  while  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bill  was  left  to  a  five-man  board,  althou?;h  they 
entirely  agreed  with  the  bill  in  principle.  I  now  hope  and 
urge  that  these  Members  will  keep  faith  with  me.  as  I  have 
kept  faith  with  them,  and  sign  the  rxmiion. 

In  conclusion  may  I  observe  that  we  are  approaching 
Thanksgiving  Day,  the  day  that  we  Americans  ofler  thank.s 
for  all  the  blessings  we  have  received  during  the  year.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  Member  of  this  House  can  enjoy  his  Thanks- 
giving dinner  tomorrow  if  he  fails  to  put  his  name  to  tl.,tt 
petition  this  afternoon,     i  Laughter  and  applause.) 

Oh,  you  gentlemen  who  scoff  may  do  so;  perhaps  you  find 
it  neeesi^ary  to  keep  your  courage;  but  how  are  you  going  to 
face  your  constituents  and  admit  that  you  refu.'^ed  the  work- 
ers of  Am.enca  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  living  wage,  wlien 
you  yourselves  are  living  in  every  comfort?  I  do  not  th.nk 
when  this  bill  comes  before  the  House  any  Memb^-r  will  rtaie 
to  make  that  admission.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  genUewoman  from  New 
Jersey  has  expired. 

PRINTING   OF  HEARINGS   ON   THE   FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   DILLS 

Mr.  LAMBETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  Ccmmitt<?e  on 
Printing  I  report  back  favorably  (H.  Rept.  No.  1644 >  a  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

House  Resolution  360 
Resoiried.  That,  In  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  section  2  of 
the  Printing  Act,  Hpproved  March  1,  1907.  the  Committee  on  Labor 
of  the  House  of  R<p.-esentatlvc6  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
empowered  to  have  printed  for  tta  use  3.50  copies  of  part  2  of  the 
Joint  hearings  held  during  the  flrst  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlve.s  on  the  bills  (S.  2475  and  H  R  7200)  to  provide  for  th« 
establishment  of  fair  labor  standards  In  employments  in  and  af- 
fecting Interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEK 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation: 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  24,  1937. 
Hon.  William  B.  Bankhkad. 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Dkax  Ms.  Speaker:   I  hereby  tender  my  reelenntlon  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  to  take  effect  immediately. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A£TUL^  B.  Jknjls. 


and   suggested   somn   necessary   amendments,   particularly  I 


r— ^      w.^j      ^«. 


AfTUUs  B.  Jknkjs. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Without  objectio^  the  resignation  will 
be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEES 


OF  THE   HOUSE 

a  resolution,  and  ask 


sucnoir  or  mzmbsss  to  sTAin>nfG 

Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  re^rt  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Hoxue  Resolution  ;63 


comx  utt«es 


Keaolved,  Th»t  tbc  following  Members 
elected    memben   oX   the   BtuuUng 
RcfWceentAtlvea.  to  wit: 

AsTHUs  B.  Jnnu,  of  New  Hjmapehire.  U. 
Affairs. 

Bkdcb   Bastoi*.    of    New    York,    to    ttu 
Cencue,  and  Indian  Affairs. 

RALiTH  A.  Oambui.  of  New  York,  to  the 
and  Currency;   Section  of  President 
eentatlTcs  In  Congreei:  and  Elections  No 

Lswn  K.  RocxxrrLXJS.  of  New  York 
Terrttorles.  Inunlgratlon  and  Naturalization 


VI. » 


t) 


The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is 
lutlon. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


oi  agreeing  to  the  reso- 


CKUXTXAM.  WKDNESOAY 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  c^ntl 
committees. 
The  Clerk  resumed  the  call  of  the 


HUtUMESS 

ni»  the  call  of  the 


( ommittees. 


tills 
been 


SU.te 


rEDKXAL  CEKDrr  tmtoN 

Mr.  STEAGALI.  (when  the  Comniittee 
Currency  was  called) .    Mr.  Speaker. 
to  amend  certain  sections  of  the  Federal 
approved  June  26,  1934  'Public.  No.  4167 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.    This  bill  is  on  th< 
House  automatically  resolves  itself  into 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Uni(  n 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
slderaUon  M  the  bill  (S.  2675)  to  anlend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  with 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Wll. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first 
dispensed  with. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    Mr.  Chairman, 
eral  Credit  Union  Act.    There  have 
out  the  United  States  6.400  credit 
organized  under  both  Federal  and 
himdred  have  been  organized  under 
passage  of  the  act  of  Jime  26.  1924 
credit  unions.  1.100.000  citizens  of  th< 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  low  interest 
be  derived  from  these  institutions 
small  means  from  the  hardships 
who  have  had  to  resort  to  other 
modaUoL 

The  first  amendment  would  give 
"Fttim  Credit  Administration,  by  whoi^ 
are  managed,  wider  latitude  in  the 
examinations  of  credit  unions.    Und^ 
trary  method  ia  established  which 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to 
UQkxi  a  uniform  charge  for  the 
Under  the  amendment  of  the  preserit 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  woulv 
else  discretimi  in  assessing  charges 
individual  instance  so  that  credit  uni()ns 
would  not  suffer  discrimination  by 
upon  an  arbitrary  basis  with  unions 
and  more  able  to  meet  the  expense  o 

The  second  amendment  changes 
vides  that  the  funds  of  credit  unions 


sounes 


o 


members  or  be  Invested  in  Government 
rect  obUgaUons  of  the  Government  or 
tagr  the  Government.    The  amendmoi . 
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be.  and  they  are  hereby, 
of    the    House    of 


the  Committee  on  Naval 
Committees    on    Labor, 


Committees  on  Banking 
President,  and  Repre- 


the  Conunlttees  on  the 
and  Claims. 


on  Banking   and 
call  up  the  bill  S.  2675, 
Credit  Union  Act, 
73d  Cong.). 

Union  Calendar.    The 
the  Committee  of  the 

into  the  Committee 
he  Union  for  the  con- 
certain  sections  of 
Mr.  Thomason  of  Texas 


leading  of  the  bill  was 


bill  amends  the  Ped- 

organized  through - 

i|nions  embracing  those 

laws.    Twenty-three 

Federal  law  since  the 

Under  the  system  of 

Nation  have  been  able 

rates  and  benefits  to 

to  rescue  members  of 

by  borrowers 

of  credit  for  accom- 


anl 

ex  jerienced 


reauires 


assess 


eapense 


the  Governor  of  the 
Federal  credit  unions 
method  of  conducting 
existing  law  an  arbi- 
the  Governor  of 
against  each  credit 
of  examination, 
bill  the  Governor  of 
be  permitted  to  exer- 
examination  in  each 
of  smaller  resources 
being  required  to  pay 
laving  larger  resources 
examination, 
crusting  law  which  pro- 
may  be  loaned  only  to 
securities,  either  di- 
obligations  guaranteed 
authorizes  loans  to  be 


for 


made  by  one  credit  union  to  another.  This  would  offer  op- 
portunity for  the  use  of  funds  of  the  larger  unions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unions  with  smaller  resourct>s.  This  amend- 
ment would  also  permit,  the  ir.ve.^tmcnt  of  the  funds  of  a 
credit  union  in  building  and  loan  associations  that  are  fed- 
erally supervised. 

The  third  amendment  would  authonze  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  make  researches,  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  inquiries  as  to  the  needs  for  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered by  credit  unions,  and  to  di.'i^minate  information  to 
the  public  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  organization  of 
Federal  credit  unions. 

The  fourth  and  last  amendment  would  change  the  law  as  it 
exists  under  the  original  act  with  respect  to  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  States  to  tax  the  capital  of  the  Federal 
credit  unions. 

Under  section  4  Federal  credit  unions  would  be  exempt 
from  taxation  except  taxation  on  real  and  tangible  personal 
property.  It  permits  the  taxing  of  members  upon  sharehold- 
ings held  in  any  Federal  credit  union,  but  limits  the  tax  to  the 
rate  imposed  upon  holdings  in  similar  domestic  organi2a- 
tions.  This  section  also  prohibits  the  placing  of  the  burden 
of  collecting  the  tax  upon  the  credit  unions  them.selves. 

Experience  with  Federal  credit  union.i  since  the  passage  of 
the  original  act  indicates  that  the  taxation  of  these  organiza- 
tions in  a  manner  similar  to  the  taxation  of  domestic  banks 
places  a  disproportionate  and  excessive  burden  on  the  credit 
unions.  Many  States  tax  domestic  banking  corporations  in 
relation  to  their  share  capital.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  may  not  accept  depo.sits.  their  share 
capital  represents  a  much  great rr  proportion  of  their  total 
resources  than  is  the  ca^e  in  oth-^r  financial  in.stitutions.  As 
Federal  credit  unions  ar?  mutual  or  cooperative  organiza- 
tions operated  entirely  by  and  f<^r  their  members,  it  is 
thought  that  local  taxation  should  bo  levied  on  the  members 
rather  than  on  the  organization  it,self. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  brief,  is  what  is  accomplished  by 
the  bill  now  before  the  House.  It  comes  to  the  House  with 
a  unanimous  report  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. It  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  and  it  has,  I  may 
also  say.  widespread  .support  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
designed  to  aid  a  class  of  citizens  of  small  means  who  have 
been  the  prey  of  loan  sharks.  It  is  an  effort  to  assist  the 
underprivileged  in  their  struggle  to  reach  a  liigher  standard 
of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition. 

Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 
I  am  opposed  to  certain  provisions  of  the 


The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  recog- 


Mr.  WOLCOTT 

The  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  WOLCOTT. 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN 
nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ma,ssachusetts  ;  Mr.  Luce  ] . 

Mr,  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  chances  that  25  years  or  more 
ago  I  had  some  small  share  m  the  introduction  of  the  credit- 
union  system  m  my  State.  At  that  time  I  became  somewhat 
acquainted,  of  course,  with  the  system:  and  since  then  I  have 
taken  a  warm  interest  m  its  development.  My  impression  is 
that  it  was  first  conceived  in  Europe,  but  we  borrowed  it 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  it  had  proved  its  use- 
fulness. Our  legislation  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  in 
other  States,  and  recently  we  have  made  it  a  Federal  concern. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  laws  starting  a  new  governmental 
activity,  experience  was  neces.'^ary-  to  show  minor  defects,  and 
this  is  simply  a  propo.sal  to  cure  certain  minor  defects  that 
the  machinery  may  run  with  less  friction. 

This  movement  in  Mas.sachu.'^etts  was  fathered  by  Edward 
A.  Filene,  whose  recent  death  was  a  loss  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. I  did  not  always  aerce  with  my  friend  as  to  his  views 
on  political  principles,  but  in  this  matter  we  were  in  close 
accord.  Mr.  Filene,  more  than  anybody  else,  and  to  an  ex- 
ceptional degree,  contributed  to  the  development  and  spread 
of  this  institution.  He  furnished  from  his  own  funds  a  svir- 
prismglj'  large  amount  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  humble 
people  of  the  land. 
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The  system  has  no  element  of  profit  making  whatever.  It 
was  designed  to  mieet  the  needs  of  the  humble  folk  of  the 
land,  of  those  who  had  no  credit  resources — the  poor  seam- 
stress who  needed  a  .sewing  machine,  the  carpenter  who 
needed  tools,  the  barber  who  needed  a  clxair,  and  particularly 
to  help  in  time  of  the  em.erqencies  that  come  to  all  of  us. 
brought  by  sickness  ai>i  death. 

The  sums  lent  are  vrry  small  or  would  seem  so  to  those 
here,  yet  to  those  concerned  may  be  of  vital  importance. 
It  is  becau.se  those  of  the  most  moderate  income  are  in- 
volved in  this  measure,  those  who  feel  more  keenly  the  stress 
of  disaster  and  calamity,  that  I  ask  for  this  contribution  of 
your  tune  and  attention,  enough  to  make  this  philanthropy 
operate  more  usefully. 

I  have  said  that  Mr  Filene  from  his  personal  resources 
contributed  to  this  philanthropy  an  astonishing  amount  of 
money  for  nobody's  gx)d  except  that  of  the  poor.  Mr. 
Filene  has  passed  away  and  that  source  of  help  no  longer 
exists;  therefore  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
lose  no  opportunity  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  system 
that  is  doing  more  good  to  the  humble  folk  of  the  land  than 
perhaps  any  other  of  recent  invention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  to  what  features  of  this 
bill  my  associate  fiom  Michigan  may  object,  and  I  cannot 
anticipate  the  reasons  he  may  present  for  changing  it.  but 
I  have  observed  that  ti.e  operation  of  Government  agencies 
Is  most  familiar  to  those  who  are  in  charge  of  that  opera- 
tion, and  that  the  burden  of  proof  for  not  accepting  their 
views  in  matters  of  detail  rests  w.th  those  who  question  the 
changes  they  advise.  For  my  o'wm  part  under  conditions 
like  this  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  the  wishes  of  those 
to  whom  we  entrust  the  responsibility.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  FISH.  if.  Chairman,  I  yield  my.self  10  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  hill  has  to  do  with  the  credit  of  the 
wage  earner  and  the  safogiir.rding  of  that  credit  for  their  own 
prodi:ct:ve  and  persona!  use.  There  apparently  is  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  cither  ;n  \hc  committee  or  In  the  House.  In 
view  of  the  fact  we  a:c  discussing  the  credit  of  the  wage 
earners  and  their  ovm  money,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  proper 
time  to  discuss  the  use  ir  misuse  of  funds  paid  by  American 
waje  earners  for  mortgage  insurance,  social  security,  old  age 
and  railroad  pensions.  a:j  of  which  go  directly  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  money,  which  belongs  to  the 
wage  earners,  is  not  eai-marked  but  is  used  for  the  rtmning 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  serious  question 
whether  these  payment,;,  made  in  good  faith  for  a  specific 
purpose — that  Is,  for  social  security  and  old-age  pensions, 
and  so  forih — should  b?  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
whole  question  comes  dcwn  to  the  credit  of  the  Government. 
If  the  credit  of  the  Government  is  sound — and  I  do  not  ques- 
tion it  at  the  present  time,  but  none  of  us  can  anticipate  what 
it  may  be  in  the  years  to  come.  Hovs'^ver,  if  the  national  debt 
is  to  increase  a  billion  or  two  each  year,  if  we  are  to  pile 
deficit  upon  deficit,  if  w(;  are  to  continue  to  Issue  tax-exempt 
securities  by  the  billions,  sooner  or  later  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  will  be  imFiaired.  Then  the  fimds  of  these  wage 
earners  will  also  be  impaired,  when  social-security  benefits  as 
well  as  old-age  pension;;  and  railroad  retirement  are  to  be 
paid  from  Government  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  know  this  bill  was  coming  up 
today,  but  I  went  down  to  see  Mr.  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  10  o'clock  this  morning 
and  discussed  this  very  issue  with  him  at  length.  I  urged 
that  he  put  his  research  bureau  to  work  to  find  out  exactly 
what  is  becoming  of  tTiese  funds  paid  by  American  wage 
earners,  organized  and  unorganizsed.  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  ascertain  accurately  whether  these  funds 
are  being  set  aside  for  a  specific  purpose  or  benefit  of  the 
wage  earners  or  whether  they  are  being  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  running  ex-penditures  of  the  Government.  I 
am  informed  that  $500,C00,000  of  these  funds  were  used  this 
year  to  pay  the  expenses  of  government  and  all  that  is  left 


for  the  ware  earm  rs  and  th.e  people  who  paid  those  funds 
is  the  I  O  Us  of  th.e  Govemmcnt.  I  submit  that  the 
Governmeiv.'s  obl-.-fcr:  is  all  r.ght  today,  and  I  hope  it  will 
continue  to  b.-  all  ri|;ht.  As  I  said  yesterday.  I  place  the 
interest  cf  my  country  and  its  wtUare  above  all  partisan- 
ship. I  do  not  want  to  S'^e  the  Government's  credit  im- 
paired or  broken  down  for  any  paitisiin  advantage,  but 
everyone  knows  if  we  ccntmue  the  present  financial  program 
of  borrowing  billions  upon  billions  of  dolli.rs,  with  an  un- 
balanced Budget,  piLn<j  up  debt  upon  debt,  sooner  or  later 
the  day  of  reckonmg  wdl  come. 

None  of  us  are  prophets.  We  cannot  predict  when  that 
time  w-ll  be.  All  we  know  is  that  if  we  continue  en  this 
road,  with  no  financial  policy  and  an  unbalanced  Budget 
we  are  going  forward  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy,  repudi- 
ation, and  financial  chaos.  This  does  not  merely  involve 
the  bondholders  and  the  rich  men  of  the  country,  but  It 
also  involves  the  security  of  the  wage  earner,  and  the  poor 
man.  For  this  reason  I  submit  that  a  committ-ee  of  this 
House,  and  perhaps  a  special  committee,  and  the  D .mtx-rats 
being  in  the  majority  ii  is  their  duty  and  responsibility, 
should  investigate  and  find  out  if  these  funds  are  being 
properly  safeguarded,  whether  the  Government  .should  use 
this  $500,000,000  or  more  each  year  without  setting  aside  a 
reserve  to  pay  the  benefits  which  are  provided  by  act  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.  Where  would  the  gen lU man  have  the 
Government  put  this  money? 

Mr.  FISH.  That  is  what  I  want  a  special  committee  of 
Congress  to  investigate  and  recommend.  Only  yesterday  a 
sunrgestion  was  made  that  part  of  this  money  be  used  for  a 
building  program.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  even  that  far, 
but  I  may  .^-.ay  to  the  centlcman  I  would  ratiier  use  this 
m.oney  for  a  building  program  and  have  something  concrete, 
at  least  have  the  ownership  of  the  real  est.aTe.  and  pr,  mote  a 
good  cause,  than  have  it  thi-ov^-n  into  a  fund  lor  th.  pavment 
of  the  current  expenditures  of  the  Government.  Tins  is  only 
one  of  many  suggestions.  I  think  tl.e  p'-'ntleman  himself 
and  other  Mcm^rs  of  Congrciis  may  be  a'^le  to  work  out  a 
program  or  make  suggestions  that  will  safeguard  these  funds, 
ai:d  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  wants  to  do  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.     Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.  I  want  to  do  that  very  thing;  but  what 
would  the  gentleman  recommend  as  a  better  security  than 
United  States  Government  bonds? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  glad  to  say,  as  a  member  of  tlie  minority 
party,  that  at  this  very  moment  Government  bonds  have  not 
been  impaired,  but  I  would  not  want  to  predict,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  would  want  to  predict,  no  matter  what 
party  is  In  power.  If  the  present  course  of  etn  unbalanced 
Budget  is  pursued  much  ftirther,  how  long  the  Government 
credit  will  be  unimpaired. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.     Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  j-ieJd  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.  What  evidences  of  indebtedness  would  be 
of  any  value  when  the  Government  credit  is  impaired? 

Mr.  FISH.  If  you  safeguard  these  funds  and  set  them 
aside  for  a  specific  purpasc,  they  will  be  there  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  will  not  be  dissipated  for  the  running  expienses 
of  the  Government.  I  do  not  say  that  is  the  only  way  or  the 
only  method  to  pursue.  TTiis  is  a  serious  question.  I  urge 
that  a  special  committee  of  Congress  be  created  or  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be  created  to 
Investigate  this  matter,  just  as  Mr.  Green  told  me  his  re- 
search committee  would,  and  report  back  its  findings  and 
recommendations. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
furtner? 

Mr.  FISH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.  Has  the  gentlema:  a  tDi-!.<-truct!ve  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  what  should  be  dene  about  thi'-  question? 
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Mr.  FISH.  I  have  just  told  yotj  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cemed  I  do  not  propose  to  stand  up  here  and  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  what  they  should  do  or  what  they  should 
Dot  do.  I  do  say  we  have  a  speciOc  duty  to  Investigate  the 
situation  and  ascertain  the  facts  and  base  our  conclusions 
and  legislation  on  the  facts.  I  believe  in  the  inteliigence  of 
Congress.  This  is  a  nonpartisan  ssue.  We  have  a  duty  to 
legislate  and  safeguard  these  funds,  and  if  they  are  not  used 
for  the  spedflc  purpose  for  which  they  were  Intended,  then 
we  want  to  make  sure  they  will  b^  so  used  in  the  future. 

Mr.  TRANSXJE.  Then  the  gentleman  cannot  tell  us  at  this 
time  where  he  would  have  the  Qo\  emment  place  these  funds 
right  now? 

Mr.  PISH.  I  may  say  to  the  gtntleman  there  are  two  or 
three  proposals.  Or»  is  to  put  thi>  fimds  aside  and  earmark 
them  for  the  specific  purpose  and  )enefit  of  the  wage  earners 
who  have  contributed  these  funds. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  ^  'o-k. 

Mr.  FISH.  Another  method  is]  to  use  these  funds  tot  a 
building  program,  as  has  been  sugi  rested,  having  a  direct  lien 
on  the  buildings  constructed.  T^e  third  method  is  to  use 
the  funds  for  similar  constructive 
them  Into  real  estate  or  somethini 
of  dissipating  the  money  on  the 
Oovemment. 

Mr.  SHANISY.  Mr.  Chalnna4  will  the  gentleman  yield 
right  there? 

B£r.  PISH.    I  yield  to  the  gentleinan  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  SHANLKY.  The  gentleman  does  not  want  to  ear- 
mark the  funds  so  the  money  will  dmply  lie  in  the  Treasury? 
We  can  eliminate  that  as  one  me  hod? 

Mr.  PISH.  I  believe  the  Congrt^  can  work  out  a  sounder 
aohition. 

Mr.   SHANLEY.    There  Is   no 

Mr.  FISH.    I  believe  that  it  w^uld  be  an  unhappy  solu 
tton  not  to  make  some  use  of  tl^e  funds.     I  would  prefer 
to  rediice  the  national  debt  with 
except   to  pay  for  the  current 
aovemm«it. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Especially  wlt^  the  gold  we  have  buried 
In  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PISH,  "nie  gentleman  ha  i  now  raised  an  issue  on 
which  I  was  going  to  talk  next  in  t  le  approximately  2  'i  min 


question   about  that. 


them,  or  almost  anything 
running    expenses   of    the 


utes  I  have  left.    I  am  In  favor  of  _  „  ^  .„ 

If  other  countries  like  Great  Brita  n.  Belgium,  and  Germany 
can  pull  themselves  out  of  a  dep^sslon  by  a  building  pro- 
gram, we  have  enough  intelligeno  in  Congress.  I  believe,  to 
do  the  same  thing.  I  would  not  hisitate  to  see  $5,000,000,000 
spent  on  a  >"i<M^ig  program  to 
American  wage  earners.  If  we  do 
imie  of  $5,000,000,000.  why  not 
gokl  which  is  sterillaed  In  a  vault 

idle,  drawing  no  interest?    Why  not  use  this  gold  in  this  de- 
pression for  the  beo^t  of  the  Ai^rican  wage  earners?    It 
to  doing  no  good  where  it  is.    It 
or  clothe  the  destitute  or  provide 


has  failed  in  having  any 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Will  the  gentleman  attempt  to  get  his 
party  to  approve  of  that  scheme  ^  that  he  can  bring  us  a 
coBstruetlTe  program? 

Mr.  FISH.    I  realise  your  party 
constnictlTe  program,  and  that  it  Is  up  to  the  Republican 
Party  to  write  It  for  you;  but  pend  ng  that,  I  am  just  throw- 
Inc  out  some  suggestkxis  to  work  ^  yourselves,  so  you  may 
benefit  by  them. 

***"■  255'''^    ^^-  Chairman.  WlH  the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  PlbH.    I  yield  to  the  genii  3zum  from  Pennsylvania. 


is  the  gentlonan  in  favor 
rdlef  in  Interest  rates  by 


Mr.  E*MUTH.    As  a  Republican 

of  ghrtng  the  bankers  100  percent ^ 

ismdof  bonds  at  S  percent  and  theif  permitting  them  to  lend 
money  at  6  percent? 

Mr.  nSH.    I  am  glad  the  gentleman  raised  t>>%t  issue 
think  the  operations  of  the  P.  H.  A  are  preposterous 


the  Federal  Ho<«ing  Act,  money  U  lent  to  the  bankers  at  3 


programs,  such  as  putting 
which  has  value,  instead- 
running  expenses  of  the 


a  large  building  program. 


erect  private  home^  for 

not  want  to  have  a  bond 

use  $5,000,000,000   of   the 

In  Kentucky  and  is  lying 


does  not  feed  the  hungry 
jobs  for  the  unemployed. 


I 
Under 


percent  by  bond  is.su^»s  and  the  bankers  then  lend  it  at  5 
percent  to  build  homes  with  In  addition,  there  is  a  service 
charge  of  one-half  percent  and  another  charge  of  one-half 
percent  to  the  Government  for  mortgage  insurance  so  that 
the  total  charge  to  the  home  owner  amounts  to  about  6 
percent,  and  4  percent  on  the  amortization  of  the  mortgage, 
or  a  total  of  10  p>ercent.  I  do  not  propose  to  support  any 
such  kind  of  a  building  program  operated  on  that  sort  of 
basis  which  exploits  home  builders  for  the  benefit  of  the 
banks.     I  believe  Government  credit  should  be  made  avail- 

I  able  at  3  percent  to  private  enterprise  for  large  building 
operations  and  that  the  public  should  not  pay  more  than 
3 '2.  including  service  charges.     The  proposal  if  properly  han- 

I  died  will  stimulate  private  mdu.str>'  and  put  labor  back  to 
work,  revive  heavy  industry,  and  provide  homes  for  American 
wage  earners.     [  Applause.  ] 

Mr.  REII.LY  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas    Mr.  P.^TM.^N!. 

TH«    $47,000,000,000    SOCIAL   SECrR.TT    RISFRVK   rCNT) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  reserve  fund.  One  of  the  most  progressive  measures 
passed  by  the  Congress  is  the  social -security  law.  This  law 
contains  a  very  important  provLsion,  more  far-reaching  and 
effective  than  many  people  today  realize,  sUting  that  a  social- 
security  reserve  fund  mu.st  be  built  up,  and  that  this  social- 
security  reserve  fund  can  be  mvested  in  only  one  thing, 
United  States  Government  bonds,  which  must  draw  at  least 
3  percent  interest. 

INTEREST     WIIX    GO    TO    OLD    TEnFLX     INSTE.\D     or    COUPON    CLIPFERa 

The  result  of  this  procedure  will  be  this:  We  have  today 
$18,000,000,000  m  Government  bonds  held  by  the  banks  of 
the  country.  It  is  just  a  little  bit  ridiculous  to  think  that  the 
banks,  with  a  capitalization  of  only  $1,500,000,000,  can  pur- 
chase and  hold  and  draw  interest  on  $18,000,000,000,  but  this 
Is  what  has  happened,  and  it  is  going  on  right  now.  Since  the 
officials  of  tJie  American  Bankers'  Association  are  spiending  so 
much  time  criticizing  me  I  will  say  a  few  things  about  them. 
We  have  outstanding  about  $37,000,000,000  in  Government 
securities  of  different  kinds,  the  holders  of  which  include 
individuals,  corporaUons.  trust  funds,  and  banks.  If  this 
law  remains  as  it  is  today  and  no  change  is  made  in  the 
reserve-fund  requirement,  eventually  every  Government 
security  in  Amenca  will  be  otmed  by  the  social-security  re- 
serve account;  so.  whatever  you  do,  watch  any  change  In  this 
law.  Thus  the  people  of  .Ajnerica  will  continue  to  pay  inter- 
est on  Government  securities,  but  thus  interest  instead  of 
going  to  banks,  trust  companies,  and  indivndual  coupon  clip- 
pers will  go  to  the  old  p«^ople  of  our  country  to  relieve  dis- 
tress. [Applause.]  Tins  13  the  reason  there  is  objection  to 
this  account. 

REPCBLIC-^NS    rCMMlt^TTD    PRACTICE    THET     NOW    CRITICIZE 

I^t  me  tell  you  where  this  business  first  started,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes.  At  one  time  the  Congress  passed  what 
was  known  as  the  Adjusted  Compensation  Act.  to  pay  the 
veterans  a  certain  amou.nt  of  money  in  1945. 

In  order  to  make  the.se  paym»>nt^  in  1945  Congress  agreed 
to  set  aside  $112,000,000  a  year  and  the  fund  would  accumu- 
late by  increasing  mterest  and  by  1945  would  be  sufficient 
to  pay  ofT  these  certificates.  That  fund  was  examined  when 
the  Republican  Party  was  in  power,  and  what  did  we  find 
in  that  reserve  fund?  Did  we  find  the  $600,000,000  or  more 
which  we  were  supposed  to  find:*  No;  we  found  a  lot  of 
what  is  referred  to  now  as  I  O  U"s,  placed  there  by  Mr. 
Andrew  W.  Mellon,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury! 
Then,  when  I,  as  well  as  others,  referred  to  them  as  I  O  U's, 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  immediately  objected  and 
referred  to  them  as  the  be.-^t  security  on  earth.  Government 
bonds,  and  I  conceded  that  they  were. 

GOOD    REASON     WHT     SPEOAL     SECCRnrES     ISSUED    AND     PLACED     IN 

RESraVE    ACCOCNT 

So  this  was  started  under  the  Republican  administration. 
There  is  a  reason  why  these  special  .securities  must  be  placed 
there.  You  cannot  avoid  it.  Suppose  this  month  the  Gov- 
ernment coUects  $10,000,000  under  the  social  security  law. 
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That  money  comes  Into  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasury  is 
supposed  to  invest  that  money  in  United  States  Government 
bonds  earning  at  least  3  percent  Interest  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  fund  for  the  old  people  of  our  coxmtry.  The 
Treasury'  cannot  invest  that  $10,000,000  in  Government 
bonds  drawing  3  percent  interest,  because  no  bonds  draw- 
ing 3  percent  interest  are  available.  The  Treasury  does  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  that  is  to  take  the  money 
and  pay  off  $10,000,000  of  Qovertmaent  bonds  that  are  due 
or  that  are  callable  which  earn  less  than  3  percent  annually 
and  then  place  in  that  reserve  account  $10,000,000  in  I  O  U's. 
if  you  desire  to  call  them  that,  but  they  represent  the  best 
security  on  earth.  They  are  not  I  O  U's,  They  are  United 
States  Government  bonds,  just  like  the  $10,000,000  in  bonds 
that  were  paid  off  with  the  $10,000,000  I  have  referred  to. 

Mr.  MICHENER  rose. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  in  just  a 
moment. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  Government  needs  money  and  is 
having  to  go  into  the  market,  anyway,  to  acquire  the  money, 
they  would  have  to  pay  commissions  and  fees  in  order  to 
acquire  the  money  by  selling  United  States  Government 
bonds.  So,  instead  of  doing  that,  if  the  Treasury  needs 
money,  they  can  take  the  $10,000,000.  create  a  Government 
obligBtion  that  would  have  to  be  sold  anyway  if  it  needed 
money,  and.  instead  of  selling  through  regular  channels  or 
through  the  banks  and  paying  fees  and  commissions,  it 
issues  a  3-percent  United  States  Grovemment  bond  and 
places  it  in  the  old-age  security  fund.  Is  there  any  objection 
to  this?  It  has  been  carried  on  under  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration for  the  administration  of  the  Adjusted  Com- 
pensation Act,  and  this  is  the  defense  you  gave  at  that  time, 

WAX   VKTBLUrS'    OrSUKANCK  fCNO   RJUKSIJCD  SAMS   WAT 

Not  only  this,  but  590,000  World  War  veterans  have  con- 
tinued to  carry  their  Government  war-risk  insurance;  only 
590,000  out  of  5,000,000  who  were  eligiWe  to  carry  such  insur- 
ance. This  insurance  fund  accimiulates  every  year  and  it 
must  receive  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  securities,  and  I  am 
sure  that  under  the  Republican  administration  many  Gov- 
errmient  securities  were  issued  drawing  that  rate  of  interest 
in  order  to  accommodate  this  fund.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  fund  can  only  be  invested  in  securities  of  the  United 
States,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  social -security  reserve 
fund. 

OPPOSmON    TO    8PEWDTNC    PKOGKAM    ONI    THING.    BUT    RKSKSVE    rUND    AW 
nnTKELT    DITnX£NT    MATTEK 

This  is  exactly  what  is  going  on  today;  and  for  anyone  to 
go  out  and  tell  the  people  that  the  employees'  and  employers' 
money  is  being  squandered  is  not  telling  the  whole  truth. 
They  can  oppose  the  spending  program  if  they  desire.  Tbat 
Is  one  thing.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  oppose  it  and  say 
it  is  a  bad  thing,  but  they  should  not  say  that  the  employees' 
and  the  employers'  money  that  is  being  contributed  to  build 
up  this  fund  is  being  squandered  in  the  spending  program 
because  that  is  not  true. 

LOOSE  TALK  ABOTTT  RBSOtVE  ITTIfB 

I  hope  that  people  who  continually  place  in  the  newspapers 
these  misleading  articles  and  statements  that  are  not  true 
wiU  at  least  get  all  the  facts  and  give  them  to  the  people  of 
the  country  so  they  will  not  be  alarmed  or  disturbed  by  any 
such  untruthful  and  misleading  statements.  It  does  not 
represent  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts.  In  fact,  it  Is  a 
lot  of  loose  talk. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiD  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  as 
this  money  is  brought  Into  the  Treasury  as  general  revenue, 
which  is  necessary  to  meet  the  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved, the  Congress  is  in  duty  bound  to  reappropriate  the 
money  to  a  special  fund? 

Mr.  PATBIAN.  I  think  the  act  takes  care  of  the  matter 
of  reappropriatlon.  It  requires  this  money  to  be  invested  in 
United  StiUes  Government  bonds.    Tlie  gentkmaa  Is  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  helped  to 
draft  this  legislation.    I  make  the  siatement  that  that  is  the 

only  investment  that  can  be  made  with  this  money  and  it 
must  receive  3  percent  interest.     Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is  correct  :ji  that 
respect. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Therefore  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  inquiry  was  that  there  must  be 
a  reappropnation,  and  what  will  happen  if  this  fund  should 
rise  to  eight  or  ten  billion  dollars  with  these  I  O  Us  in 
there.  Sooner  or  later  we  have  got  to  appropriate  the  money 
to  meet  them,  and  does  not  the  gentleman  thmk  we  should 
make  the  appropriations  yearly? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct,  and  this 
fund  is  being  hancUed  in  the  very  way  that  any  other  admin- 
istration in  powe.-  would  handle  it, 

THE   REAL  "NICCKR"   IN   THE  WOOD   PILE 

This  is  not  the  main  objection.  Let  me  tell  you  the  main 
objection  to  this:  This  question  of  how  the  fund  Is  handled 
is  just  a  little  fight  on  the  side  lines.  Let  me  tell  you  the 
real  opposition  behind  this  reserve  account  matter.  This  is 
a  fight  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  been  properly  labeled 
by  our  great  President  as  "economic  royaUsts."  The  Ameri- 
can people  today  are  paying  about  $900,000,000  a  year  inter- 
est on  the  Government's  own  credit.  You  cannot  justify  it: 
there  is  no  reason  for  it;  it  should  not  be  done.  There  is  no 
reason  why  banks  having  an  investment  of  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  should  be  allowed  to  buy  and  hold,  as  they  are 
today,  $18,000,000,000  in  Government  bonds,  and  draw  in- 
terest on  them  every  year.  The  Government  Issues  bonds, 
sells  them  to  banks,  and  if  the  banks  need  money  they  can 
deposit  their  Government  bonds  and  obtain  it.  They  pay 
the  discount  rate  of  IV?  percent.  If  the  bonds  deposited 
earn  more  interest  than  1^  percent,  the  difference  is  velvet 
to  the  banks.  Mr.  Thomas  Edison  said  one  time  that  if  a 
Government  bond  is  good  a  Government  bill  is  good.  There 
is  no  reason  to  support  such  a  practice  as  that. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  $18,000,000,000  held  by  the  banks 
represents  the  investment  of  the  depositors'  money,  does  it 
not,  or  is  that  capital  investment  of  the  banks? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  represents  the  deposits  which  are  credit, 
of  course.  The  deposits  are  not  money,  they  are  credit.  TTie 
$18,000,000,000  investment  could  not  be  capntal.  but  the  banks 
with  a  capitalization  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  acquire 
these  $18,000,000,000  In  bonds.  Banks  coidd  not  loan  10 
times  as  much  money  as  they  have  were  it  not  for  the  privi- 
lege they  have  of  using  the  Government's  credit.  If  the  banks 
need  money  to  pay  their  depositors,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  will  very  quickly  tvun  out  a  sufBcient  amount  of 
crisp,  new  currency  to  cover  the  amount  of  their  Goverxmient 
bonds  dollar  for  dollar.  If  they  need  more  money,  the  bank- 
er's note  may  be  acceptable  as  a  basis  for  the  issuance  of  new 
money  through  the  Federal  Reserve,  or  any  asset  considered 
sound  may  be  used  for  such  basis. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  What  would  the  gentleman  have  the 
banks  do  with  the  depositors'  money? 

Mr.  PAIMAN.  I  would  have  them  do  just  as  they  are  doing 
now  under  the  present  laws,  policies,  and  practices.  I  would 
do  exactly  as  they  are  doing,  but  I  would  change  this  pobcy, 
as  the  Democratic  Party  has  done  in  taldng  a  step  in  the 
right  direction — of  taking  these  Government  bonds  away 
from  private  bondholders,  whether  they  are  banks,  trust 
funds,  corporations,  or  whoever  happens  to  hold  them,  and  I 
would  have  those  Gcvemment  bonds  in  one  trust  fund,  as 
they  will  be  if  this  law  is  not  tampered  with;  and  then  we 
will  continue  to  pay  that  $900,000,000. 

UFUBLICAirS  PAVOK  ECONOMIC  BOTALISTB,  DE3(OCBATS  FAVOft  OLD   PEOPLE 

The  Republicans  want  it  to  be  given  to  the  corporations, 
the  banks,  and  the  individual  bondholders.  The  Democrats 
want  it  to  go  to  the  old  peoi^  of  this  country.  TTiat  is  the 
Issue  that  is  inyolved  here.  It  is  just  as  plain  as  the  noonday 
sun.  One  side  is  in  favor  of  Gk»vemment-bond  holders  hav- 
ing a  subsidy  of  $900,000,000  a  year  and  the  other  side  i&  m 


i. 
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perml  rtlng 


Uie 


tmvor  of  pajlDC  the  money,  bat 

In  dlstren,  the  unfortunate,  and  the 

eountry. 

Mr.  REB8  of  TTtims     ICr, 
TleM? 

Ue.  PATMAN.    Yes:  on  thla  point 

ICr.  REBS  of  TTinnn  I  do  not  get 
these  bonds,  from  what  the  gentleman 
own  then  bondi  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    The  Oofvenunenfa 
fund,  just  as  under  the  Republicans 
tlon  reserve  fund  was  established. 

Mr.  REE8  of  Kansas.    I  mean  the 

Mr.  PATMAN.    And  the  Oovemmeikt 
a  certain  interest  rate,  but  you  could 
case  by  buying  Government  bonds 
issued  special  Oovermnent  oUigatloru 
this  matter  in  order  to  carry  out  that 
that  method  you  should  oppose  the 
come  in  and  say  that  you  are  opposec 
law  if  you  are?    You  should  try  to 
reserve  fimd  is  wrong. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    I  am  not  talking 
gentleman  does  not  believe  that  privfite 
own  Government  bonds? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  eventually 
fay  this  fund,  as  they  will  be  if  this  lav 


it  to  go  to  those 
aged  citizens  of  the 


Chainxuii.  wlO  the  gentleman 


Just  who  would  have 
has  said.    Who  would 


social -sectirlty  reserve 
adj  usted -co  m  pensa- 


3ovemment  bonds, 
was  required  to  pay 

not  pay  it  as  in  this 
the  market,  so  you 
as  is  being  done  in 

law;  so  if  you  oiHx>se 
Why  do  you  not 

to  the  social -seciulty 

unend  the  law  if  the 

about  that.    The 
individuals  should 


Li 


Ilw 


■TATSiaarT  oir  icoirrr  rr  m. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  before  me 

Mr.  Henry  FHird  yesterday,  given  out 

Associated  Press,  which,  with  the 

tee,  I  shall  read: 

A  oootrttmtlng  factor  to  the  preaent  "pa^ue 
ttM  fact  tbat  maomj  too  long  haa  bean  a 


"Money."  be  aald.  "haa  becocae  a  boalne^ 
adjunct  to  btwtneaa.     •     •     •    The  pi 
often  th&t  It  la  ttma  our  eTt«niH«.i 


engU  leers 


out 
busln  SOB 


The  preaent  mooey  ayrtem  aa  ezempllfle< . 
lata  tt  for  profit."  Ford  aald.  to  entirely 
reaponalble   for  recurring 
that  aeaka  to  oontrd  labor:  want< 
food,   tnduatry.   and   even  the 
avartclouaTwea  th*t  would  control  e 
Hm  aolutlon.  Ptrd  aald.  Uea  In  «<'»^>^^"^[ 
real  purpoae  ot  money  and  "an 
that  may  have  been  adequate  for  aodetTfa 
but  DO  longer  meeta  Ita  requlrementa 

A  real  understanding  ot  the  mooey  lyst^m.  Ford  said,  might  weU 
be  uxight  tn  the  NatioCa  ichoola. 


iverytliLng 


sail 


I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Ford  has 
proposals  now  pending  In  Congress 
be  in  the  right  direction:  in  additiod 
before  us  n^ch  makes  a  short  step  in 
the  credit  system  of  this  Nation. 
pending  before  Congress 


Th(re 


HOW  canaaoaro  AOAifsr  cooo  anx 
The  other  day  the  American  Bankirs  Association  met  In 
Boston  and  that  association  condemn  ( d,  and  its  officials  are 
going  all  over  the  country  now  condonnlng.  a  IMll  that  is 
sponsored  by  160  Mtembos  of  this  Ho  ise  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  control  of  money  away  fropi  those  who  manipu- 
late It  fbr  profit.  Tlkey  are  opposed 
prised  that  they  are  (viposed  to  it  I  knew  that  they  would 
be.  Tliat  biU  is  one  providing  for  the  Government  owning 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.    It  is  9.  R.  7230.    The  Gov- 
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they  should  be  owned 
is  not  tampered  with. 


KSmr    TOKD 


pemJlssion 


It 


un<  lentandlng 


emment  should  own  these  banks.    It 


have  nothing  to  do  with  the  manipuation  of  the  Govern 
menfs  credit  and  that  bill,  if  passed,  will  take  the  bankers 
off  the  board.  It  wHl  take  the  bankixs  off  the  opm  mar- 
kets conimlttee.  TImt  have  no  buslnias  there.  Those  who 
advocate  kecpiiig  bankers  on  the  boai  d  of  governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  or  who  behere  in  keeping  a  com- 
mittee eompoMd.  zx>t  of  a  majority,  b  it  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  bankers  on  the  open  markets  committee,  the  most 
powerful  committee  having  to  do  wttt  money  and  credit  in 


tbia 


people,  m  order  ta 


be  consistent  should 


statement  made  by 

u  an  interview  to  the 

of  the  Commit- 


Pord  aald.  haa  been 
"principal  commodity  of 


In  Itaelf  Inatead  of  an 
system  br«alu  down  so 
developed  a  better 


by  thoee  "who  m&nlpu- 

of  date,  and  la  in  large 

receealons.     "It    is    a 

to  control  Oovemment, 

aihoola.     It   manifests   an 


the  coming  generation 
of   a   system 
needs  many  years  ago 


and  there  are  many 

^hich.  if  enacted,  will 

to  this  one  we  have 

the  dlrectl(»i  of  easing 

are  other  measures 


is  right  that  bankers 


advocate  that  we  put  railroad  owners  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  contend  that  the  railroad  owners 
should  be  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
to  fix  rates  for  themselves,  as  to  contend  that  the  bankers 
should  be  in  control  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  or  have  any  power  whatsoever  there,  or 
in  the  Open  Markets  Committee,  in  order  to  manipulate 
money  and  credit  in  their  own  interest.  E^very  informed 
small  banker  in  this  Nation  who  is  not  a  puppet  of  some  real 
big  banker  should  support  this  bill.  It  Is  tn  his  interest  and 
the  people's  interest. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield  to  my  collpapue  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  May  I  ask  this  question,  because  I 
know  the  gentleman  has  given  much  thought  to  it  and  is 
much  interested  in  it:  I>n  tis  a.s.s\une  that  the  Government 
did  buy  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  that  the 
Board  was  recast  and  there  were  not  bankers  on  the  Board. 
That  means  to  say  that  the  new  Board  i.s  created  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  money  and  credit.  The  vast  group  of 
bankers  have  their  flngrrs  on  the  pulse  of  the  needs  of  basl- 
ness.  the  demands  for  credit,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  goods,  the 
up  and  down  volumes,  the  fear  of  money  or  the  love  of 
goods,  or  the  love  of  money  and  the  fear  of  goods.  What 
is  the  practical  way  to  get  this  mandatory  board  or  com- 
mission or  money  management  in  touch  with  the  actual  credit 
needs  of  the  country? 

BANKS    FTRST    TO    BX    BAILED    OTTT,    AND    HAVU    HIXN.    THOTTCH    MOST 

ITNGRATlTTrL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  can  present  their  applications  like 
they  do  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  The 
bankers  were  the  first  to  be  bailed  out  in  1933,  and  they  got 
their  money  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
They  wanted  to  be  saved  themselves,  but  opposed  and  are 
still  opposing  the  Government  extending  aid  to  any  other 
group  or  class.  They  had  no  members  on  the  Board  of  the 
R.  P.  C.  They  did  not  need  any  contacts  there.  Ihey  can 
approach  the  ofiBcials  of  their  local  Federal  Reserve  banks  in 
the  same  way  that  they  can  approach  governmental  agen- 
cies. The  story  about  how  this  administration  has  saved  the 
banks  and  rendered  unnecessary  any  more  bankers  jumping 
from  windows  in  high  buildings  or  fleeing  to  the  tall  uncut 
and  the  gross  Ingratitude  demonstrated  by  them  has  never 
been  told.  I  have  it  in  my  system  and  am  looking  forward 
to  an  opportunity  to  tell  it.  All  bankers  have  not  been  un- 
grateful— many  of  them  are  thankful — but  most  of  the  ones 
who  dominate  and  control  the  American  Bankers  Association 
are  entitled  to  the  criticism  I  am  offering. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  P.^TMAN]  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  this  credit-union  biH  becomes  a 
law.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Reed]. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  WOl  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  to  make 
an  announcement? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Committee  on  Labor  will  call  up  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  today.  I  want  to  say,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  those  who  have  asked  me  and  those  who  would  like 
to  go  home,  that  the  wage  and  hour  bill  will  not  come  up 
today. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  with 
reference  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  feel  the  time  has 
come  when  every  Member  of  this  House  should  understand 
exactly  where  we  are  traveling  in  the  administration  of  this 
act. 

On  the  Unter  den  Linden  in  Berlin  there  stands  an  old 
palace.  It  is  a  very  spacious  affair.  The  rooms  are  highly 
decOTated.  One  of  those  rooms  is  known  as  the  Musicians 
Gallery.    At  one  time,  years  ago,  the  people  were  taxed  to 
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create  a  fund  to  make  sure  as  to  the  stability  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. As  this  silver  came  in  it  was  melted  down  and 
made  a  part  of  a  very  beautiful  gallery.  It  assumed  im- 
mense proportions.  It  was  visible  evidence  of  the  stabihty 
of  their  country  and  an  assurance  against  future  crises. 
Frederick  the  Great,  having  a  program  of  his  own.  secretly 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  taxpayers,  melted  down 
this  solid  gallery  and  spent  it  to  carry  out  his  own  personal 
program.  Then  he  quietly  had  the  gaUery  rebuilt  of  wood 
and  painted  it  over  with  a  coating  of  silver,  and  for  years 
the  people  went  on  feeling  that  they  were  secure — that  there 
stood  a  solid  silver  gallery,  their  security.  They  only  found 
out  afterward  that  he  had  simply  rebuilt  a  replica,  made 
of  wood. 

Now,  the  question  is.  Are  we  returning  to  those  old  methods 
where  a  king's  conscience  never  interferes  with  the  needs 
of  his  purse?  I  am  saying  to  you  I  am  not  interested  in 
what  the  inflationists  want.  What  I  am  interested  in  is  a 
sound  law  that  is  going  to  protect  people  who  are  looking 
to  security  in  their  old  age,  from  having  their  money  dissi- 
pated, only  to  find  out.  in  the  sunset  of  age,  that  their  se- 
curity is  gone  and  that  we  are  in  the  throes  of  inflation. 

Now.  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Social  Security 
Act?  It  is  not  necessary  for  any  Member  who  is  interested 
in  the  objectives  of  that  act  to  guess  about  the  matter.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  study  the  official  reports  issued  by  the 
Treasury.  The  whole  story  is  told,  but  I  wiU  admit  that 
under  the  double  system  of  bookkeej>ing  and  the  way  the 
matter  is  reported,  you  will  have  to  sit  down  and  devote 
some  time  to  getting  at  the  facts. 

Now,  let  us  take  just  the  precise  fimd,  this  tax  collected 
from  the  wage  earners  of  this  country.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1937-38  through  the  period  of  September  30.  1937.  there 
was  collected  from  pay-roll  tax,  under  the  compulsory  old- 
age  plan,  the  sum  of  $390,100,000.  What  became  of  that 
fund?  That  fund,  as  you  have  been  told  today,  went  into 
the  Treasia-y  as  general  revenue.  Then  what  happened? 
The  Treasury  did  not  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  up 
bonds,  for  the  reason,  as  sUted  here,  that  there  were  no 
bonds  bearing  3  percent  which  were  available  for  pur- 
chase. But  in  the  Social  Security  Act  there  is  a  little 
amendment  that  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
under  those  circumstances,  to  print  bonds  bearing  3  percent.' 
Now,  just  notice  what  a  nice  litUe  inflationary  trick  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  people. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  called  up  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving  and  said:  'Print  me  so  many  bonds: 
print  me  bonds  up  to  the  amount  of  $390,100,000":  and  so 
the  printing  press  started  and  bonds  to  that  amount  were 
printed.  They  were  put  into  the  old-age  reserve  account, 
and  $390,100,000  remained  in  the  Treasury  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  a  spendthrift  administration.  I  am  taking  up 
just  one  phase  of  it.  Had  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  gone 
Into  the  open  market  and  bought  bonds,  had  the  interest 
rate  permitted,  he  would  simply  have  transferred  the  title 
to  those  bends  to  the  old-age  reserve  account  and  the  na- 
tional debt  would  remain  precisely  the  same;  but  when  he 
started  the  printing  presses  and  printed  these  new  bonds 
bearing  3  percent  interest  and  left  in  the  Treasury-  to  be 
spent  $390,100,000.  as  appear.s  in  his  Treasury  statement, 
the  national  debt  was  automatically  chalked  up  to  the  tune 
of  $390,100,000. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jicld? 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  not  yielding.  My  time  is  limited  and  I  cannot 
get  more. 

This  is  the  same  type  of  printing  press  operation  that  in 
Germany.  In  France,  and  in  other  inflationary  countries 
destroyed  annuities,  destroyed  old-age  pensions,  destroyed 
endowments,  destroyed  the  very  pay  of  the  worklngman. 
This  is  just  a  backhanded  way  of  printing  money.  The 
people  little  realize  that  these  collections  from  the  pay  rolls 
are  being  spent,  that  the  national  debt  is  being  increased 
by  just  the  amount  of  these  pay-roll  taxes. 


To  avoid  confusion  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  the  taxes 
collected  for  employment  insurance.  Here  we  have  some- 
thing Uke  $457,000,000.  What  was  done  with  this?  Was  it 
Invested  in  bonds  already  existing  and  outstanding?  Not  at 
aU.  The  printing  press  was  started  again  and  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $457,900,000  were  printed  and  put  into  the  re- 
serve account,  and  the  naUonal  debt  was  chalked  up  by  just 
that  amount.  If  they  had  bought  bonds  in  the  market  the 
national  debt  would  not  have  been  increased. 

I  am  warning  you  Members  who  voted  for  this  bill  and 
who  want  to  see  it  succeed  that  you  have  got  to  stop  spend- 
ing. Have  you  forgotten  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
said  as  he  sat  on  the  v-ery  edge  of  his  chair  awaiting  the  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality 
of  this  bill?  Upon  hearing  the  decision  his  remarks  was: 
"This  is  going  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  Treasury  very  mate- 
rially." or  words  to  that  effect:  which  means  that  the  money 
is  being  spent. 

For  political  purposes,  of  course,  you  can  go  along  and 
mislead  and  deceive  the  people.  The  propaganda  is  going 
out  in  the  press  to  allay  suspicion  on  the  part  of  these  good 
people  that  are  paj^ng  these  taxes  that  this  money  is  not 
being  squandered  and  wasted.  We  have  a  tax  bill  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  word  has  pone  out  tliat 
while  changes  are  going  to  be  made  by  this  tax  bill  that  what 
is  taken  off  in  one  place  is  going  to  be  put  back  m  another, 
but  the  taxes  are  not  going  to  be  increased. 

The  so-called  trust  funds  are  being  spent.  They  are  flow- 
ing into  the  Treasury  in  ever-increasing  amounts.  Within 
just  a  few  months  there  will  come  into  the  Trea.sury  from 
these  sources  something  like  $3,000,000,000.  If  this  same 
process  of  spending  this  money  is  continued,  of  course,  it  will 
not  be  nece^ssary  to  raise  taxes  for  years  to  come;  certainly 
not  until  after  the  election  of  next  year  and  not  until  after 
the  election  in  1940.  The  money  can  be  squandered,  the 
I  O  Us  can  be  printed,  the  national  debt  can  be  increased. 
And  so  we  are  going  on  this  beautifuj  merry-go-round  of 
inflation,  but  it  just  simply  means  that  some  day,  some  time, 
if  it  is  continued  the  public  is  going  to  condemn  this  fraud 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  wliich  knows  the  facts. 

Mr.    WOODRUFF.    Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  The  people  some  day  will  realize,  too. 
that  those  who  are  now  paying  thase  taxes  into  the  Trea.sury 
for  the  definite  purposes  provided  by  the  act  have  simply 
been  contributing  to  the  ordinary  exi>enses  of  Government, 
and  when  the  tune  arrives  that  pa.vmpnts  under  the  act 
must  be  made  they  will  again  be  taxed  to  pay  what  they 
think  they  have  already  paid. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  To  the  tune  of  about  $2,500,000.- 
000  a  year.  The  people  will  wake  up  .some  day.  The  money 
is  flowing  in  fast  enough,  of  course,  so  that  benefit  pay- 
ments can  be  made:  but  no  benefit  pa>Tnrnts  arc  to  be 
made  until  1942  except  m  the  case  of  those  who  die  or  reach 
the  age  of  65  before  1942.  and  that  will  be  a  comparatively 
small  amo'ont.  I  am  telling  you.  and  you  can  readily  per- 
ceive as  you  hear  the  talks  on  this  floor,  that  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful inflationary  act.  The  people  who  believe  in  mflation. 
who  believe  in  printing-press  money,  who  believe  in  pnnt- 
ing  bonds  as  a  way  out  of  this  d;f!iculty  are  for  this  system: 
but  go  back  through  the  records  and  you  \n111  find  that  the 
group  of  men  set  up  as  the  President's  committee  to  make 
recommendations  d;d  not  recommend  this  system.  The 
only  way  to  stop  this  is  to  amend  the  act.  This  is  what  I 
am  asking.  I  did  not  vote  for  this  bill.  I  bel.eved  in  its 
wonderful  humanitarian  objectives,  but  I  could  not  be  a 
party  to  voting  for  a  bill  that  had  the  possibilities  of  fraud 
in  it  that  this  bill  had.  The  resportsibility  rest;s  upon  this 
House.  It  IS  not  a  partisan  matter  at  all,  it  Ls  a  question  of 
the  orderly  administration  of  these  trust  funds. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  there  is  nothing  safer 
than  Government  bonds  and  that  this  Government  y  ill  not 
repudiate  its  promises.    However,  we  do  not  have  tc  go  very 
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far  back  to  find  that  certain  procises  contained  in  bonds 
aold  to  the  people  who  were  told  to  buy  for  national  defense 
or  "buy  untfl  it  hurts"  were  repudi£  ted.  The  people  bought 
theae  bonds  with  the  ffcdd  clause  t3  them,  but  we  see  this 
administration  for  the  first  time  ia  150  years  repudiating 
those  bonds. 

We  have  seen  this  admlnlstraUon  take  $2,000,000,000  from 
the  people  by  devaluing  the  currency.  We  have  seen  this 
administration  use  the  $2,000,000,0(0  It  has  taken  from  the 
people  to  rig  up  the  market  In  orde  r  to  sell  more  bonds  and 
to  keep  the  bands  up  to  an  arttflda]  value.  i 

Ifr.  PATMAN.    Will  the  gentlem  kn  yield?  | 

Ifr.  REED  of  New  York.    Not  jusi  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  as  Amerlcaz  dtiaens.  regardless  df 
party,  belleirtng  In  the  objectives  itf  this  bill,  should  tate 
steps  now — not  wait,  because  the  l}nger  we  wait  the  more 
dUBcult  It  Is  going  to  be.  the  deeper  and  deeper  we  are  going 
to  be  in  the  "red."  and  the  larger  ijid  larger  Is  going  to  be 
the  todebtednesB  that  we  owe  the  p  sopie.  Unless  we  do  this 
ve  canxxjt  lower  taxes,  we  cannot  balance  the  Budget,  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  out  of  the  sl<  ogh  of  despondency  Into 
which  we  are  drifting.    The  time  bas  come  to  act. 

I  have  laid  the  facts  bef ««  you  j  ist  exactly  as  the  ofBciaL 
report  shows.  Tou  do  not  have  to  take  my  word.  You  do 
not  have  to  take  the  word  of  an:  Membo-  on  this  floor. 
You  can  sit  down,  go  over  the  Tro  aury  report,  and  see  for 
Touraelves  that  every  word  I  havi  XxAA  you  is  the  gosp^ 
truth.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  tbe 
ventleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  CsiwroROl. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Chairmai: ,  I  desire  to  add  my  sup- 
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to  me  it  is  the  biggest 
ever  taken  to  help  the 
the  man  ox:^ woman  wlthh 


port  to  this  bUl  because  it  seems 
step  the  fi^deral  Oovemment  has 
so-called  underprivlieced  fellow,  and 
out  a  trnnk  account,  to  escape  the  dutches  oflhe  loan  shark. 

If  I  am  correctly  Informed,  the  ci  edit  unions  h^ve  enabled 
minions  of  people  to  secure  small  lo  ms  and  credit  extensions 
that  they  could  not  have  obtainec  at  any  other  place  on 
earth  had  this  prganlzatkm  not  b  sen  in  operation.  excei>t 
through  the  loan  sharks  of  this  cou  itry. 

Just  a  short  time  ago  I  had  info  matlon  from  one  of  my 
constituents  to  the  effect  that  she  h  ad  run  into  reverses  and 
was  compelled  to  pay  interest  at  3  y^  percent  per  month  in 
order  to  get  a  Uttle  loan  to  pay  the 
brotber-ln-law.  the  responsibility  ol 
Id  order  to  help  the  family. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  bill  pksses  with  the  exception 
or  one  little  clause  which  I  would  request  the  chairman  rf 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Conunttee  to  correct.    I  shall 


simply  point  It  out.  but  I  do  not  in  tend  to  offer  an  amend- 
moit.  It  U  In  Unes  3,  4,  and  5  of  page  3  of  the  bill,  and 
rsads  as  follows: 


saiie 


H*  fii  fttrtber  •uthotiaed  to  make 
•ad  to  publish  and  rtliimlumi   the 

Tb  me  that  puts  into  operation 
which  will  spend  millions  of  doll4rs 
and  propagmnda.  most  of  whl^ 
I  hope  the  bill  may  be 
nor  win  make  reports  to  the 
ctpenses  other  than  those 
report  to  the  Congress. 

Otherwise  It  seems  to  me  this 


rej  lorts  of  such  InvesttgatloM 


amended 
Confess 


necesssry 


expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  putUng  out  press  releases  and 
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certain  pwwprs  and  have  withhrld  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  certain  pownrs  Those  and  other  acts — gold  and  sil- 
ver— gave  the  President  and  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury 
certain  powers.  All  the  acts  created  the  Federal  "money 
managers."  consisting  of  the  Reserve  Board  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary.  Today  our  people  are  attempting  to 
become  liquid,  which  means  they  have  little  confidence  in 
business.  They  have  confidence  in  money.  They  desire 
money.  They  do  not  de.sire  goods.  They  do  not  desire 
equities.  They  do  not  desire  to  operate  a  business.  They 
are  running  away  from  business  to  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  cannot  have  confidence  in  money  and 
business  at  the  same  time.  You  love  either  one  or  the  other 
the  most.  You  run  toward  the  one  you  love.  How  can  we 
change  that  if  we  are  to  have  "tnauaaged  money"? 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  President,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treastiry  did  sometiiing  to  tax  money  which  you 
have  in  the  form  of  currency  in  your  depcslt  box  or  on  de- 
posit in  banks,  you  might  desire  to  run  away  from  liquidity 
and  get  back  to  goods.  The  money  managers  may  have  to  do 
that  very  thing.  I  am  not  advocating  something  now.  I  am 
discussing  the  question  of  'managed  money."  When  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  puts  up  the  reserve  requirements  of 
l)anks,  that  has  to  do  with  'managed  money."  If  you  manage 
a  business,  you  have  to  continually  fiddle  with  the  problems  of 
that  business.  If  you  manage  money,  you  have  to  contin- 
ually fiddle  with  the  problems  of  money.  In  the  atmosphere 
and  under  the  policy  of  "managed  money"  you  hesitate  to 
fiddle  with  the  problems  of  money  and  credit,  then  some 
fellow  is  gomg  to  desert  goods  and  their  production  and  lead 
the  stampede  toward  money  or  to  liquidity.  For  millions  of 
our  people  to  desert  goods,  industry,  equities,  and  all  climb  on 
the  "get  liquid  wagon"  at  once,  means  a  drop  in  the  pnce  of 
cotton,  cotton  goods,  beans,  com.  cattle  on  the  hoof,  wool, 
mohair,  wheat,  and  other  commodities.  A  drop  in  the  price 
of  labor  in  the  form  of  the  goods  mentioned  means  that  pur- 
chasing power  declines,  women  go  without  clothing,  children 
without  medical  and  dental  care,  and  there  is  general  eco- 
nomic hell  for  everyone.  To  prevent  such  a  development  be- 
comes the  problem,  the  big,  big  problem  of  "managed  money." 
"Hiat  is  the  problem  throughout  this  land  this  very  minute 
and  every  one  of  you  know  thLs  to  be  true.  Just  read  your 
mail  and  listen  to  what  your  people  have  to  say. 

If  the  "money  managers"  hesitate,  the  people  may  again 
run  from  money  to  goods.  If  they  all  run  to  goods  at  once, 
prices  go  up  too  fast,  and  then  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  President  state  we  must  pull  down  prices.  If  you  hesi- 
tate too  long,  they  run  from  goods  to  money,  and  then  imem- 
ployment  increases,  production  falls  off,  goods  decline  in 
value,  equities  are  washed  out,  losses  appear  on  the  operating 
statement  and  the  balance  sheet,  and  there  are  no  taxes  with 
which  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  government. 

ThLs  is  what  we  face  today  I  think  this  special  session  may 
be  forced  into  a  situation  within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks  where 
we  shall  have  to  take  up  monetary  legislation  and  go  further 
than  we  have  or  else  recede.  This  depression  is  a  problem  of 
"monetary  management."  If  we  do  not  do  it  this  session, 
perhapjs  we  shall  have  to  do  something  in  the  next  session. 

You  talk  about  issuing  bonds  and  is.suing  currency.  Sui>- 
pose  the  Government  went  directly  to  the  people  to  sell 
l)onds  or  went  directly  to  the  people  to  buy  bonds  and 
refused  to  sell  to  or  buy  from  the  banks,  and  released  or 
called  in  currency  accordingly.  If  that  were  the  case,  you 
would  have  a  different  picture  in  business  today,  and  so  on 
do^Ti  the  line. 

The  g.mtleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  P.^TM.^Nl.  who  has  de- 
voted so  much  study  to  this  problem,  and  in  whose  opinions 
I  am  very  much  interested  at  all  times,  not  from  a  partisan 
standpoint,  but  becau.se  he  is  a  student,  advocates  certain 
things,  which  I  questioned  a  while  ago.  If  this  monetary 
authority  he  proposes  is  to  manage  money  further  than  the 
present  managers  do  at  the  present  time,  it  will  have  to  act 
very  quickly  at  times.  If  it  is  slow  in  mental  reaction,  if  it 
hesitates  in  doing  this,  that,  or  the  other,  business  may  get 
away  from  it  in  the  meantime,  and  thus  you  run  into  more 
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depression.  If  you  are  to  have  managed  money,  vou  must 
put  up  with  a  continual  fiddling  on  the  part  of  the  money 
management.  If  you  are  not  to  have  managed  monc  y.  then 
you  must  depend  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ihc  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  take  the  consequences  what-ever  they  may 
be.  If  you  have  managed  money,  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  the  booms  and  the  depressions  which  come  about 
through  the  lack  of  instant,  spontaneous  steps  taken  by  the 
money  managers.  "When  they  tlirew  $300,000,000  of  gold  into 
the  Reserve  banks  a  few  weeks  ago,  why  did  they  not  tlirow 
in  the  second  $300,000,000  and  the  third  $300,000,000  and  the 
fourth  $300,000,000  untU  people  changed  their  minds  and 
ceased  trying  to  become  liquid?  There  the  money  managers 
did  not  go  far  enough,  because  they  starter^,  and  stopped 
and  people  then  rushed  to  liquidity. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  housing  program  which  will  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  considerable  money  we  should  commence  by  using 
as  a  basis  for  credit  the  idle,  fiterile  gold  which  is  now  in 
the  Treasury,  unused? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  a  very  big  question,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  answer  it  extemporaneously.  However,  it 
certainly  is  worthy  of  consideration,  because  as  you  pile 
up  $1,400,000,000  in  your  sterile  gold  fund,  it  becomes  a 
tremendous  lever  which  the  money  managers  can  use  when 
they  decide  to  use  it.  The  money  managers  can  take  steps 
wh.ch  will  push  the  price  of  farm  commodities  back  up.  if 
they  desire  to  do  t-o. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Can  they  not  do  the  same  thing  under 
ex  sting  law  through  the  open  market  committee,  which  has 
unlimited  power  either  way? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  believe  they  can.  The  open  market 
committee  starts  and  stops  and  it  hesitates.  Certainly,  it 
hesitates,  because  when  you  assume  the  responsibility  of 
managing  money  and  credit  for  130,000,000  people  you  as- 
sume a  responsibility  which  becomes  a  terror  and  a  tragedy 
to  the  people  who  constitute  the  citizenry  of  your  covmtry, 
unless  the  money  managers  conduct  their  operations  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  passage  of  the  1933  Banking 
Act  we  have  moved  closer  and  closer  to  managed  money 
and  credit  on  the  pjirt  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  provided  in  the  gold  and  silver  purcliasing 
acts  and  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  1933  and  1935  banking  acts  and  amend- 
ments thereto. 

In  other  words,  we  have  by  these  acts  and  powers  created 
a  "managed  money'  atmosphere.  Certain  powers  were 
granted,  and  as  they  riave  been  more  or  less  exercised  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  they  have  created  other  forces  which  have 
been  set  in  motion — mcmetary,  economic,  psjrchologlcal. 
Atmospheric  bugs  have  come  into  life  and  they  are  today 
eating  away  the  economic  vitals  of  our  people  and  our  eco- 
nomic system.  Manjiged  money  was  put  into  operation  to 
prevent  these  bugs  from  gaining  hold  on  our  system  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  exchange.  ITiese  powers  did  not 
exist  in  P^ederal  hands  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  laws 
since  1933.  No  President  or  Federal  Reserve  Board  before 
1933  had  these  powio-s  to  so  manage  money  and  credit; 
therefore,  the  powers  could  not  be  exercised.  But  today  the 
powers  are  granted.  They  have  been  partly  used  The 
President  has  the  majority  In  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
secure  other  powers  if  "managed  money  and  credit"  is  the 
answer.  Our  people  move  quickly;  we  travel  in  herds;  when 
one  man  deserts  a  stock  or  commodity  others  follow.  It  all 
develops  into  a  stamr»ede.  Panic  begins  to  take  hold,  stock 
prices  tumble,  follow<xl  by  commodity  prices,  and  there  Is 
chaos.  If  money  management  has  any  function  worth  while. 
It  is  to  prevent  these  quick  and  sudden  shifts.  To  prevent 
something  happening  quickly  that  is  disastrous,  the  money 
managers  must  have  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  money 
and  credit  activities  of  our  people,  and  sudden  and  drastic 
acUon  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  collapse  once  it  starts 
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on  its  course.  Has  the  Federal  Re.-^rve  Board  so  aci.'ri' 
Has  the  President  b?en  quick  enough  on  the  trigger^  If 
thry  have,  th-n  it  would  appear  our  economic  sah-aUon  dot^s 
not  rest  in  "managed  money."     I  Applause.  1 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.1 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Cask  J. 

V.HAT    ATJ:    the    facts     in     china -—SH  or  LD     the     NTl^T^AUTT     ACT     BE 

AMENDED     OR     RETE.iVHT) 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  more  prob- 
lems of  credit  have  been  creat-ed  by  wartime  sales  of  arms 
and  ammunition  than  any  other  one  cause. 

Events  today  prove  that,  as  some  of  us  said  last  March  the 
so-called  Neutrality  Act  cf  1937.  instead  of  curbing  wartime 
credits,  is  an  act  of  hostility  or  friendship,  according  to  tlie 
policy  of  an  administration  at  any  given  time. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  told  on  this  fioor  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committ^  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

I  think  It  will  aid  Japan  and  aid  the  FascL-n  countries  of  Evirope 
more  by  putting  this  l.iw  Into  effect  than   by  not  putting  It  into 

Further  in  the  same  speech  he  said: 

I  am  not  s.-ivlne;  that  we  should  help  China,  but  I  wnnt  to  t^\cy  a 
dagger  In  thei^  countries  that  are  tiding  to  create  dictatorships  and 
trying  to  ruin  the  world. 

This  morning  a  letter  came  from  a  citizen  of  South  Dakota 
impressed  by  that  point  of  view.    He  says: 

I  ani  convinced  th;s  country  wUl  have  to  stop  Japan  by  force 
somctmie.  and  that  It  Is  and  wiU  b..  be^t  and  le^usi  t-xpt-iisn  <'  ;o  su  n 
Japan  now  through  helping  China  in  r.nv  w.iv  wc  ran  If  u.at  lf.;ci<= 
to  war,  that  cannot  be  help^.  It  Is  much  to  be  believed  Uiat  some 
countr>-  will  have  to  sLop  Japan. 

At  this  point  I  wish  merely  to  observe  that  thi.s  was  exactly 
the  argument  that  we  heard  in  th*.';  countrj'  for  c^ur  entry  into 
the  war  in  Elurope  in  1915  and  1916. 

Tills  week  I  receivod  also  a  letter  Irom  the  student  bodv  of 
Augustana  College,  of  Sioux  Palls,  signed  by  Scott  Lovald.  of 
Midland.  S.  Dak.,  chairman  of  the  college  peace  ser\'1ce 
committee.    From  it  I  read  one  paragraph: 

The  neutrality  law  vas  passed  to  determine  our  national  policy 
and  activities  wherever  a  state  of  war  exists.  It  Is  the  law  It  was 
drawn  in  response  to  great  popular  demand,  was  carefully  consid- 
ered by  Congress,  and  was  duly  signed  by  the  President.  It  is  the 
third  .such  law  In  3  5rLU-ces.slve  ycar.s.  and  It  should  not  b«  nullined 
by  useless  administrative  delays. 

Those  of  you  who  remember  the  sequence  may  have  doubts 
about  that  "careful  consideration."  The  extension  ol  the 
temporary  Neutrality  Act  was  whipped  through  the  House 
one  afternoon  with  a  boatload  of  mimitions  for  Spain  dra- 
matically poised  in  New  York  Harbor.  The  permanent  bill 
was  brought  along  later  with  10  hours  of  debate,  but  the  bill 
was  rewritten  in  conference.  Tht  conference  report  was  shot 
through  on  a  single  hour  of  debate,  offered  without  ad\'ance 
notice  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  House  that  was  called  an 
hour  in  advance  of  the  regular  meeting  hour,  and  with  no 
opportunity  for  reading  the  revised  bill  In  advance. 

About  the  only  thing  the  conferees  could  tell  us  in  the  scat- 
tered time  of  that  lone  hour  was  that  the  conference  bill  was 
a  great  victory  for  the  House  version  of  neutrality. 

The  last  speaker  on  the  bill  yielded  to  me  for  a  question, 
and  when  I  asked  him  if  the  revised  bill  did  not  permit  the 
President  to  "change,  modify,  or  revoke,  in  whole  or  In  part," 
the  application  of  the  bill  against  any  nation,  he  said  he 
hoped  not.  A  reading  of  the  act  shows  that  it  does  exactly 
that.  But  the  conference  report  had  not  been  brought  up 
imtil  the  temporary  act  was  about  to  expire,  and  there  \\as 
only  time  to  pass  the  bill  and  send  it  by  airplane  to  the 
President  who  was  fishing  somewhere  down  South,  and  get 
it  into  effect  before  the  temporary  act  expired. 

So  the  steam  roller  shot  It  along,  lest  the  Nation  should 
exist  among  the  wolves  of  the  world  without  a  neutrality  act 
on  its  statute  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  act  is  on  the  books,  and  the  wolves  of 
war  are  at  it  again,  but  the  act  has  not  been  invoked.  We 
are  told  that  the  President  has  not  found  a  state  of  war  to 
exist.    The  nations  Involved  have  not  declared  war.    Today 
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I  am  introducing  a  resolution  of 
follows: 


inqtiry,  which  reads  as 


B^K>Lcnoir  or  TNOftrorr 


Iter*  lU 


Kf$oiv*d.  That  the  PresUlent  at  the 
If  not  Incompatible  with  the  public   In 
Houar  of  RepreaentrntlTes,  at  the  earliest 
following  tniormatton.  tIz: 

1    Has  Japan  seized  ChlneM  t«rTltory  by 

3    U  Japan  presalng  deeper  Into  Chinese 

S    la  the  United  State*  morlng  or 
from  the  capital  of  China  T 

4.  Haa  the  Department  of  State  adTlaed 
State*  tn  China  to  leave  that  country? 

5  Haa  eorutderatlon  of  the  removal  of 
of  the  United  State*  been  cauacd  by  a 
If  ao.  between  whom? 

6.  Are  arms  and  ammunition  and 
bf  or  shipped  by  United  State*  cltlaens  to 
Are  they  going  by  eaah  or  credit? 

7  Doc*  a  state  of  war  exist  In  China? 

8  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Department  of 
trallty  Act  aa  an  Inatrumant  of  policy,  as 
Ing  statenoecta  of  the  chairman  of  the 
oo  the  ttaor  of  the  Houa*  ot  Representative) 
to  wit: 

"I  think  it  will  aid  Japan  and  aid  the 
more  by  putting  thla  law  into  effect  now 
into  effect." 

And  again: 

"I  am  not  laTlnff  that  we  ihoold  help 
stick  a  dagger  in  these  countries  that  are 
slUp  and  trying  to  ruin  the  world." 

9  What  armed  foreea  of  the  United  8tat«^ 
territory  or  waters,  and  for  what 


Unl^  States  !a  requested. 

to  transmit  to  the 

practicable  moment,  the 


farce  of  arms? 
;emtory? 

to  move  ita  legation 


preparlig 


citizens  of  the  United 

the  legation  and  citizens 
conflict  of  armed  forces? 

Implenients  of  war  being  sold 
ikny  such  armed  forces? 


State 


Is  using  the  Neu- 
l^lcatad  by  the  follow- 
on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  November  17.  1937, 


Comn  itt«e 


Pa»:lst 


countries  of  Europe 
;han  by  not  putting  it 


China,  but  I  want  to 
trying  to  creat«  dlctator- 


purpjsa? 


We  are  also  told  that  the  exportatioc 
nitioD  is  five  times  as  much  to  China 
proved  application  of  the  neutrality 
there  was  no  need  to  invoke  the  act. 

The  question  of  whether  a  state  of 
meaning  of  the  act,  in  my  opinion,  is 
of  arms  and  ammunition  and  implements 
ceeding  in  such  ships  and  under  sucli 
that  we  will  eventually  be  drawn  into 
victory  of  the  side  to  whom  we  have 

And  that,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall, 
proponents  of  the  bill  when  It  was  broi^ght 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  today  that 
cretlonary"  Neutrality  Act.    When  the 
the  floor  of  this  House,  I  stated  four 
I  said: 


First,  Discretion  destroys  neutrality  by 

Second    Application  ot  an  embargo  In 
«voks  reprisals  by  the  nations  hurt  and 

Third.  America  cannot  escape  the  obilgat 
family  of  nations,  and  aziy  assertion  of 
soch  matters  should  be  a  deliberative  act 
a  matter  of  chance  growing  out  of  the 
pisscrlbsd  and  modified  from  time  to  time 

Pourtli.  Presidential  discretion  Is  not 
TtM  road  away  from  war  calls  for  placing 
of  psaoe  and  war  nearer  to  tlM  people,  not 


I  further  said: 


heaven 


We  heat  our  breasts  hare  and  cry  to 
heart  of  America  being  for  peace.    Then 
will  at  the  peqple  for  peace  by  giving  to 
actual  dselaratlaDS  at  foreign  wars?    This 
other  way.    It  does  not  restore  the  power 
people;  It  removes  It  farther  from  them. 
In  the  history  of  America,  the  pawns 


ICr.  Chairman,  the  Neutrality  Act  sh^d 
pemkd.  or  obecrved.    It  should  not  be 
dtuatlon  destroys  reapect  for  law  at 
ateoad. 

If  It  to  our  business  to  be  In  the 
facts  that  we  may  declare  our  business 
a  way  that  will  not  mislead  the  i>eople 
command  re^wct  abroad. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
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inquiry,  and  then  determining  our  couise. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  What  does  the  crentleman  think  about 
the  proiMDsition  which  has  dev  loped  in  the  Philippines 
within  the  last  few  days,  wherein  it  appears  from  newspaper 
reports  that  President  Quezon  now  takes  the  position  we 
should  continue  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands 
rather  tlian  give  them  their  independence,  this  change  of 
attitude  apparently  having  come  about  through  the  growing 
fear  now  in  the  Philippines  that  Japan  will  eventually  move 
in  there  in  greater  volume  than  is  the  case  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan was  a  member  of  the  Commission  which  visited  the 
Philippines  and  should  answer  that  question  himself. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

Mr.  D.IES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count.  1  After  count- 
ing.] One  hundred  and  three  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentlemJin  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Church  1. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
to  prece«?d  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  IlUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  say  a 
word  in  favor  of  this  biU.  I  happen  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  credit  union  blU  in  the  Stat*?  of  Illinois. 

The  things  I  want  to  say  are  perhaps  a  little  out  of  order. 
But  I  wish  to  present  a  very  .short  statement  I  had  in  mind 
making  this  morning.  I  cannot  eet  this  problem  before 
you  better  than  to  read  this  .statement  which  represents  the 
policy  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  adopted  at 
our  conference  last  night.     The  statement  is  as  follows: 

ResolTyd.  That  the  n.itlcnal  tntprpst  dpmar.ds,  !n  view  of  a  dis- 
tressing increase  in  unempiovTner.t  during  the  last  6  wpeks,  the 
immediate  outright  repeal  of  the  prevailing  P'ederal  taxes  on  un- 
distributed   profits. 

The  Flepubllcan  Party,  as  here  represented  demands  that  a 
special  bill  repeallnj?  this  unsound  tax  be  imnnediate4y  enacted 
In  the  piresent  extraortjiary  session,  the  repeaj  Ui  be  retroactive 
upxjn  eainings  for  the  CiiJendar  year   1937 

Such  immediate  legislation,  separate  .ii:d  apart  from  ail  other 
revenue  measures,  is  urgently  required  to  check  i  national  eco- 
nomic situation  now  dnrtinkj  rapidly  from  recfS-sion  to  depres- 
aion,  and  causing  Intense  suCferlng  to  the  worke:"s  in  every  In- 
dustry and  in  every  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  men  interested  in  these  credit  tmions 
are  the  wage  earners  aU  over  America.  They  would  appre- 
ciate their  Thanksgiving  tomorrow  all  the  more  if  you  would 
take  these  obstructive  tax  burdens  off  the  bu-sinesses  of  the 
country.  The  working  men  bear  this  burden  in  the  lack  of 
work  and  .smaller  wages.  Stop  this  dilly-dallying  such  as 
we  have  been  doing  here  for  the  past  10  days  and  go  to  the 
basic  cause  of  the  thing  that  is  causing  the  distress  we  have 
today — lack  of  work.  Our  people  want  wages,  decent  wages, 
and  no  doles. 

This  is  the  trouble  with  your  program  to  date.  You  do 
not  face  facts  squarely.  You  are  dilly-dallying.  I  am  ask- 
ing that  you  proceed  with  a  real  remedy  and  that  you  at 
least  consider  the  subject.  So  far  there  has  been  no  meet- 
ing of  the  full  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 
Yes;  you  have  had  a  sutxrommittee  meeting.  Yes;  you  are 
intimating  you  are  gomg  to  bring  in  legislation  with  the 
vain  hope  that  your  intimations  will  encourage  business. 
But  the  press  carries  the  statement  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  does  not  intend  to  do 
anything  until  the  next  session,  until  this  year  passes,  or 
in  other  worxls,  until  business,  wondering  what  in  the  world 
your  program  is  going  to  be.  gets  beyond  the  stage  where  it 
can  be  helped. 

We  need  the  corrective  legi.>--lation  now  When  we  come 
back  here  in  January',  it  will  be  too  latf\     Our  people  are 
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finding  it  hard  to  survive.  There  can  be  no  Thanksgiving 
when  there  is  distress  and  uncertainty. 

I  now  withdraw  my  objection  to  the  request  made  a  while 
ago  to  adjourn;  but  I  wi^h  to  say  I  intend  to  press  you 
every  day  you  are  here,  from  now  on,  to  see  that  you  recog- 
nize that  what  our  people  want  is  jobs — decent  jobs — with  a 
living  wage  and  no  more  of  your  doles.  It  is  work,  not 
political  relief,  our  people  want. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows! 

Be  it  enactrd.  etc..  That  se-tlon  8  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  approved  June  26.  1934  (U.  8.  C.  1934  edition,  title  12,  sec. 
1756),  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Federal  credit  unions  shaU  be  under  the  eoipervlaicn  of 
the  Governor,  and  shall  make  such  financial  reports  to  him  (at 
least  annually)  as  he  may  require.  Each  Federal  credit  union 
shall  be  subject  to  examination  by,  and  for  tills  purpose  shnll 
make  Its  book.s  and  records  iccesslble  to,  any  person  designated 
by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  shall  fix  a  scale  of  examination 
fees  to  be  paid  by  Federal  crrdlt  unions,  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  time  and  expense  Incident  to  such  examinations,  and  to 
the  ability  of  Federal  credit  unions  to  pay  such  fees,  which  fees 
shall  be  assessed  against  and  paid  by  each  Federal  credit  union 
promptly  after  the  completion  of  such  examination.  Examination 
tees  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  de- 
F>osited  to  the  credit  of  the  special  fund  created  by  section  5 
hereof,  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  in  said 
section  5." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (7)  cf  sfctlon  7  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (U  S.  C.  1934  edition,  title  12,  sec.  1757)  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  a:  the  end  thereof,  inserting  a  semi- 
colon, and  adding  the  follov.-lng:  "(c|  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  repu'p.tion.g  prescribed  by  the  Governor,  In  loans  to  olhci 
credit  un.ons  in  the  total  an:ount  not  exceeding  2S  percent  cf  its 
paid-in  and  unimpaired  cap:tal  and  surplus;  (d)  and  In  shares 
or  acccur.t.s  of  Fedrral  saving;  and  loan  as.scclations." 

Sfx.  .3  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (U.  S.  C, 
1934  edition,  title  12.  sec.  1766)  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
suV-soctirn   (e),  to  read  as  follows; 

"te)  The  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  Invcfrtlgations 
and  to  coi.durt  researches  and  studies  of  the  problems  of  persons 
cf  sni,i]\  mear^s  in  obtr-minr:  credit  at  reasonable  rrites  of  inti:rest. 
and  of  the  methods  and  benefits  of  cooperative  saving  and  lending 
air.on^  .such  prrsons.  He  is  lurthcr  authorized  to  make  reports  of 
Btich  investigations  and  to  publish  and  dls.semlnate  the  .^amo." 

Skc  4.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (U.  S.  C,  1934 
edition,  tltu'  12,  src.  1763)   Is  .nercby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  18.  The  Federal  credit  unions  organized  hereunder,  their 
property,  their  franctii.ses.  capita],  reserves,  surpluses,  and  other 
funds,  and  their  income  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
herealttT  imposed  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State,  Territorial, 
or  loc.tl  taxing  authoriry;  except  that  any  real  property  and  ai:y 
tangible  pcr^>nal  property  ol  such  Federal  credit  unions  shall  be 
subject  to  Ffdcral,  State,  Territorial,  and  local  taxation  to  the  same 
extent  as  r.tlier  similar  pro])erty  Is  taxed.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  holdings  in  any  Federal  credit  union  organized 
hereunder  from  being  included  in  the  valuation  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  owners  or  holders  thereof  in  assessing  taxes  Ini- 
posed  by  authority  of  the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  In 
whicii  the  Federal  credit  union  Is  located:  Prxrpided,  however,  That 
the  duty  or  burden  of  collecting  or  enforcing  the  payment  of  such 
tax  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  any  such  Federal  credit  union  and 
the  tax  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  taxes  Imposed  upon  holdings 
in  domestic  credit  unions." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dikksen:  Page  4,  after  line  3,  Insert 
a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5  Provl.slon  by  an  employer  of  facllltle*  for  the  operations 
of  a  Federal  credit  union  on  the  premises  of  such  employer  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  intimidation,  coercion,  interference,  restraint, 
or  discrimination  within  the  provisions  of  sections  7  and  8  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  approved  July  5,  1935,  or  acts 
amendatory  tliereof." 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  the  success  and  effective- 
ness of  a  credit  union  in  supplying  ftmds  up  to  $50  without 
security  for  people  who  need  such  funds  for  provident  and 
productive  purposes  within  the  provisions  of  the  original  act 
are,  after  all,  measured  in  large  degree  by  the  amoimt  of 
money  that  a  credit  union  can  get  by  subscription  to  its 
shares.    The  subscription  price  under  the  act  is  $5. 

These  credit  unions  flourish,  by  and  large,  in  large  indus- 
trial plants.  There  is  on(?  over  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office.    There  are  a  numtjer  in  the  departments  downtown, 


and  the  amount  of  money  that  comes  Into  the  coffers  of  a 
credit  union  is  deterauned  largely  by  how  available  tlie 
facilities  of  the  credit  union  are. 

A  singular  thing  has  come  to  my  attention  this  summer. 
In  one  industry,  particularly,  the  men  were  ready  to  set  up 
a  credit  union.  They  tliought  they  cculd  thrive  best  by 
getting  a  room  allocated  on  the  premises  of  the  factory  and 
there  do  bu.sincss  when  tlie  men  got  their  pay  checks  so 
they  could  subscribe  to  shares.  The  employei'  said.  "I  can- 
not give  you  a  room,"  and  when  asked  why  not,  ."^laU'd. 
"Under  the  interpretation  of  the  Wagner  Labor  R<laiioii.s 
Act  that  might  very  conceivably  be  construed  to  b<^  disciiiiu- 
nation  on  my  part  as  an  employer,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
give  you  a  room." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  question  has  been  actually 
passed  upon  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  but  it 
has  come  up  in  connection  with  several  industries  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  there  is  any  doubt, 
or  if  an  employer  can  take  refuge  under  an  interpretation  of 
the  act  whereby  he  may  say  to  the  men,  "I  am  sorry,  but  I 
cannot  give  you  a  room  where  you  can  collect  money  from 
the  men  for  your  credit  union,"  that  uncertainty  ought  to 
be  resolved  right  now.  Since  we  may  have  no  further  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  credit  unions  at  this  se.ssion  of  Con- 
gress, I  thought  this  a  proper  and  opportune  time  to  offer 
this  amendment. 

The  amendment  does  nothing  more  tlrian  simply  to  say  that 
if  an  employer  provides  facilities  for  the  operations  of  a 
credit  union  upon  the  promises  of  his  factory,  it  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  discrimination  or  intimidation  or  coercion. 
It  is  high  time  that  this  doubt  was  resolved,  and  I  may  say 
that  this  is  in  the  interest  of  building  up  more  credit  unions. 
They  are  the  only  thing  that  the  wage  earner  has  to  look 
forward  to  as  against  the  loan  sharks  m  the  country. 

Tlie  act  provides  I  percent  on  unpaid  balances  as  againi-t 
3' J  percent  a  month  that  is  being  collected  by  the  small- 
loan?  companies  everywhere  in  the  country.  Under  this  act 
facilities  are  made  available  by  Pedtral  legislation  with  some 
2.500  credit  union.'?  doing  business  now. 

The  practice  is  expanding  and  if  there  are  obstructions  in 
the  way,  let  us  remove  them  in  order  t.o  facilitate  the  growth 
atid  additional  fcxpaiLsion  of  these  unions.  This  an.endmeut 
which  I  ofTci  Ins  that  in  mind  and  notiung  else  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Will  the  gentleman  kindly  have  his  amend- 
ment repeated? 

Mr-.  DIRKSEN.    Tlie  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Page  4,  after  line  3.  insert  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec  5.  Prcvi'i.on  by  an  employer  of  facilities  for  the  cperatlons 
of  a  Federal  CYcciit  Union  on  tlie  prcmlsfs  of  such  employer  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  Intimidation,  coercion.  Interference,  restraint, 
or  dLscrimlnatlon  within  the  provisions  ol  sections  7  and  8.  of  the 
National  I^abor  Relations  Act,  approved  July  5.  1935,  or  acts  amend  - 
atory  thereof." 

Mr.  SEGER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  SEGER.  Does  the  gentleman  know  that  some  of  the 
Federal  buildings — post  offices — have  refused  to  give  room 
to  some  of  these  credit  unions? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  I  understand,  and  I  think  any  doubt  in 
the  premises  ought  to  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  credit 
unions. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  question  came  up  In 
the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  permis- 
sion was  asked  to  allow  space  to  be  assigned  for  this  purpose 
in  Government  buildings.    That  permission  was  given. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  insist  upon  the 
point  of  order,  nor  is  there  any  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.stion  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

"ITie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  amendment 
be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  ajs  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordln«ly  the  Oommittee  rose; 
mumed  the  ch&ir.  Mr.  THOMASOit  of 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
reported  that  that  Committee  had 
the  bill  8.  2675.  and  had  directed  him 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment, 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
ametided  do  pan. 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  maki^ 
there  is  no  quorum  present. 

The  SPKAKER.    Tht  ffentleman 
the  point  of  order  that  there  is  nd 
Chair  will   count.      [After   countlnj : 
thirty-seven  Members  present,  not 

Mx.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Doorkeeper 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absentees. 
the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
to  answer  to  their  names: 


iind  the  Speaker  having 

Texas.  Chairman  of  the 

the  state  of  the  Union, 

liad  under  consideration 

to  report  the  same  back 

the  recommendation 

and  that  the  bill   a3 


the  point  of  order  that 

from  New  York  makes 

quorum  present.    The 

.1     One   himdred  and 

quonmi. 

Dioye  a  call  of  the  House. 

win  close  the  doors,  the 
and  the  Clerk  will  call 

liollowlng  Members  failed 


(RoU  No.  81 


AlMhlra 

Allen.  Del. 

AUm.  m. 

Barry 

Beam 

Bemartf 

Btermaan 

Bloom 

BoebiM 

Boylaa.  N  T. 

Bucltley.  N.  T. 

Brme 

Cmanon.  Wla. 

C»rtwTl«ht 

CaeeyMMB. 

Celler 

Chapman 

Clarpool 

Cluett 

Cole.  Md. 

Cole  N  T. 

Coetello 

CraTena 

Cullen 

Cummtnga 

DeMuth 

DeRouea 

mtter 

Douclaa 

DrewTT,  Va. 

DrlTer 


Katan 

Blcher 

Krana 

Paddla 

FItagerald 

Pttapatrtck 

Flannapn 

Fletar 

Oaaqua 

Otfford 

OUchiial 

OoMaUjromti 

Gray,  Pa. 

Rartan 

HarrtnctoB 

Hart 

midetsrazMSt 

mil.  Ala. 

Holme* 

Hunter 

Jacobaen 

Jarrett 

Johnaon.  Minn. 

JohnJon.LutberA 

Kee 

Kennedy.  N.  T. 

Kenney 

Klnaer 

Cabenc 

Lamneck 

Lanaetu 


Lea 
Le«ln«l4l 

Lewla. 
McOroirty 
Mclflll  m 
Macnuion 


Kd. 


The  SPEAKER.     On  this  call  309 
to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STBAOALL.    Mr.  Speaker, 
further  i»x)ceedings  under  the  call. 

The  motion  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  STBAOALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
tlon  on  the  bUl  and  amendment  to 

The  previous  question  was  order^ 

The   SPEAKER.    The   question 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPBAKBR.    The  question  is 
the  hill  as  amended. 

Tte  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
tbe  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
OD  tbe  table. 

KxnaisxoH  or  rxAaucs 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
aent  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
dlKOsseda  whfle  ago. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  object^? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CaUDISAK  WXDHXSDATJ  BTTSXMXSS 

Mr.  LXA.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
further  proceedings  under  the  calerjdar 

Tbe    SPEAKER.    The   gentlema|i 
UDanimous   ctmsent   that   further 
riltrri^''  WediMwrtaj  rule  be  dispe^ssed 
Jectkm? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Members  have  anrwercd 
move  to  dispense  with 


move  the  previous  ques- 
flnal  passage. 


Is   on   agreeing    to    the 


on  the  third  reading  of 

a  third  time,  was  read 
motion  to  reconsider  laid 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
in  the  subject  matter  I 


unanimous  consent  that 

be  dispensed  with. 

from    California    asks 

proceedings    \mder    the 

with.    Is  there  ob- 


EXTINSION  OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record. 
Ttie  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 

PERSON.\L    E:XPLA.V.^TI0N 

Mr.  CHURCH  rose. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 

rise? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  submit  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  the  day  the  major- 
ity leader  asked  unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  FYiday  next.  I  reserved 
the  right  to  object.  Under  my  right  to  object  I  proceeded  to 
make  a  short  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  WUl  the  gentleman  please  submit  his 
p«u-liamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  submitting  it.  I  made  the  reserva- 
tion of  objection  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  short  state- 
ment. Then  someone  called  for  the  regrular  order,  which 
forced  me  to  object.  I  have  been  able  since  that  time  to 
make  my  statement,  and  now.  Mr  Speaker,  if  I  withdraw  my 
objection,  which  I  am  willing  to  do,  and  now  do,  is  It  in 
order  and  will  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
prevail? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman  that  no  request  is  now  pending 
before  the  House  to  whjch  he  could  object  or  not  object. 

EXTENSION  OF   REM.\RKS 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a5k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  Mi.s.s  Dorothy  Thompson  in  respect 
to  an  article  of  hers  which  appeared  m  the  Evening  Star. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.5k  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  by  including  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  Mr,  Green  and  Mr   Lewis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecuon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texs..^? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  short  speech  I  made  before  a  colored 
labor  organization,  the  National  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees, 
at  Kansas  City  on  October  10.  1937, 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

By  unammous  con.sent,  Mr.  Dirys  was  granted  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  his  own  remarks. 

Mr.  LUCKEY  of  Nebraska  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  by  inserting  in  the  Record 
a  radio  address  that  I  delivered  last  night. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecUon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  special  order  of  the  House  hereto- 
fore made,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  WolcottI  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

THE   AGRICULTrRAL    SITUATION 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  connection  with  my  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  read  bnef  excerpts  from  a 
letter  received  from  a  constituent. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  received  a 
letter  from  an  outstanding  farmer  in  my  district  commenting 
upon  some  of  the  legislation  which  was  pending  before  the 
special  session  of  Congre.ss.  In  that  letter  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say: 


. 
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One  of  these  measures?,  the  farm  bill  that  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  White  House  seems  bent  on  slipping  across,  pre- 
sents an  Issue  that  I  believe  should  be  squarely  met,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  shown  unmistakably  that  the  American  farmer  isn't 
going  to  be  ordered  what  i-o  do,  told  what  to  plant,  and  how  to 
plant  it.  We  don't  intend  to  stand  for  license  tags  on  every 
cow's  tail.  . 

•  •  •      '  •  •  •  • 

After  all.  we  own  our  own  land,  our  cattle,  and  equipment. 
Might  Just  as  well  tell  CJeneral  Motors  how  many  cars  it  can  pro- 
duce. This  measxire  smacks  too  much  of  dictatorship  and  shows 
clearly  the  thinking,  or  lack  of  thinking,  of  one  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Another  measure  that  it  seems  to  me  should  be  stepped  on  la 
that  aimed  to  control  hours  of  labor  and  wages.  It's  hard  enough 
now  to  hire  help,  what  with  the  competition  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
shovel -sitting  brigades,  without  being  compelled  to  meet  the 
opposition  of  wage-controUed  industries. 

Furthermore  this  attempt  to  get  more  money  for  less  work  will 
merely  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  for  there  won't  be 
more  work,  but  less  and  less,  and  then  who'll  buy  the  products 
that  the  farmer  produces'  Maybe  Mr.  Roosevelt's  doll  droolers 
Will,  but  I  doubt  it. 

This  letter  brought  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  on  several 
other  occasions  I  had  received  letters  from  other  outstanding 
farmers  expressing  their  viewc  on  croi>-control  legislation 
as  a  means  of  bringing  prosperity  to  the  farmers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  farm  legislation  which  anticipates 
an  increase  in  revenue  to  the  farmer  because  of  curtailed 
production  is  economically  unsound.  I  believe  this  conclu- 
sion Is  l)orne  out  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  over 
40  years  we  have  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  with  foreign 
countries.  The  crop  control  and  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
policies  of  the  administration  have  been  directly  responsible 
for  this  condition.  How  we  can  Justify  a  reduction  in  agri- 
cultural production  as  a  means  of  artificially  increasing  the 
price  of  agricultural  products  with,  in  the  President's  lan- 
guage, one-third  of  our  people  ill-housed,  ill-clad,  and  ill- 
fed,  is  a  thing  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  logical  approach  to  the  problem 
of  agriculture  is  to  givt  such  encouragement  to  the  con- 
sumption of  agricultural  products  that  the  problem  will  be 
solved  by  increasing  demands  for  them.  This,  of  course, 
contemplates  not  only  an  increase  in  purchasing  power  but 
a  more  general  distribution  of  it.  The  prosperity  which  we 
have  seemingly  enjoyed  during  the  last  3  years  has  been 
built  upon  the  false  premise  that  the  Government  could 
solve  our  economical  ills  by  pump- priming  methods,  having 
as  their  purpose  the  creation  of  temporary  credits  which, 
because  there  has  been  no  substantial  increase  in  national 
wealth  as  an  incident  of  the  pump  priming,  became  static 
almost  as  soon  as  released.  This,  of  course,  has  necessi- 
tated increased  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  keep  the  reservoir  of  credit  sufQciently  prolific  for  agri- 
cultural and  business  ne'?ds. 

A  new  farm  bill  whif;h  is  now  being  considered  In  the 
Senate,  and  one  will  slriortly  be  considered  in  the  House, 
either  of  which  will  be  merely  a  reenunciation  of  this  same 
fallacious  policy  that  farmers  of  our  country  may  prosper  by 
producing  less.  The  inevitable  result  of  it  will  be  the  con- 
tinued widening  of  the  differential  between  the  value  of 
our  imports  and  exports. 

This  administration  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  opening 
the  American  market  to  foreign-produced  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
normally  we  consimie  within  the  United  States  93  i)ercent 
of  our  domestic  agricultural  and  manufactured  products. 
Before  the  United  States  can  maintain  a  constant  prosperity 
we  must,  therefore,  give  as  much  consideration  to  sjafeguard- 
ing  our  domestic  market,  in  order  that  our  farmers  may  sell 
at  a  reasonable  profit  within  that  market,  as  we  give  to  the 
increase  in  exports.  It  is  a  fallacious  policy,  and  one  which 
naturally  results  in  domestic  economic  chaos  to  destroy  any 
part  of  the  93  percent  for  the  purpose  of  slightly  increasing 
the  other  7  percent. 

I  believe  this  may  be  accomplished  by  first  modifying  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  President  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries.  This  would  not  be 
necessary  if  the  President  used  the  powers  which  have  been 
given  him  as  intended  by  Congress  when  the  act  was  passed. 
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Had  the  President  told  Congress  In  his  request  for  these 
powers  that  he  was  committed  to  the  outmoded  pohcy  of  free 
trade,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  been  given  these  broad 
powers  to  destroy  the  American  market.  It  Is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  inasmuch  as  this  Tariff  Act  has  resulted  in  the 
President  accomplishing  indirectly  what  he  would  not  have 
been  authorized  to  do  directly.  Congress  should  recoup  its 
jurisdiction  over  foreign  trade  policies.  Second,  purchasing 
power  may  be  distributed  to  create  a  demand  for  domestic 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products  by  glvix^  encourage- 
ment to  the  acceleration  of  credits  from  normal  and  natural 
sources. 

In  this  connection  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  up 
imtil  very  recently  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  been  calling 
the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  our  business  was 
almost  normal.  Miss  Pe-^kins,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  said 
in  a  radio  address  on  July  31  of  this  year: 

Manufacturing  employment  is  now  at  a  level  substantially  equal 
to  that  of  March  1929,  and  trade  and  service  groups  are  employing 
nearly  as  many  persons. 

Jesse  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  August  5,  1937,  said: 

Recovery  is  achieved.  Business  Is  good  everywhere.  We  ar* 
really  back  to  normal. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
reported  on  September  28.  1937,  that  the  volume  of  industrial 
production  in  August  was  117  percent  of  the  1923-25  aver- 
age. It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  industrial  production  and 
business  turn-over  were  92  percent  normal,  using  1929  as  a 
base.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  use  of  private  credit  was 
only  50  percent  normal  So  it  is  manifest  that  credit  was 
being  obtained  from  the  Government  and  not  from  private 
sources  to  carry  on  business  and  to  keep  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry revolving. 

We  have  our  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
planned  that  way;  that  it  was  planned  that  the  commodity 
price  index  would  be  steadily  on  the  incline,  and  therefore 
we  planned  that  the  prices  would  go  up,  and  the  result  of  our 
planning  was  a  rise  in  prices.  Now,  to  stop  this  rise  in  prices 
at  a  time  when  Cabinet  members  were  giving  out  informa- 
tion that  we  were  approaching  a  normal  condition,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  not  contributing 
to  the  safety  of  the  situation,  not  contributing  to  the  opti- 
mism on  the  part  of  the  memtiers  of  the  Cabinet,  and  to  stop 
the  unsupported  and  imusual  rise  in  the  price  commodity 
index,  on  two  occasions  raised  reserve  requirements. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  recent  recession  in  commodity 
prices  has  been  undoubtedly  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  admin- 
istration policies.  It  is  quite  generally  understood  that  the 
prosperity  we  have  seemingly  enjoyed  during  the  last  3  years 
has  been  the  result  of  an  unnatural  creation  of  credit  by  the 
Government,  not  based  upon  any  substantial  increase  in 
national  wealth.  Agriculture,  business,  and  industry,  realiz- 
ing that  the  rise  in  commodity  prices  and  the  acceleration  in 
production  has  been  largely  the  result  of  Government  spend- 
ing, are  evidently  reacting  to  the  probability  that,  through 
necessity,  these  credits  on  which  our  seeming  prosperity  has 
been  built  will  be  shut  off  and  the  flow  of  credit  incident  to 
Government  borrowing  and  spending  would  thereby  create  a 
stat\is  quo  condition. 

It  is  manifestly  true  that  to  balance  the  Budget  contem- 
plates a  reduction  in  Government  expenditures.  To  create  a 
condition  in  which  we  may  make  substantial  progress  we  must 
substitute  private  credit,  which  fiows  from  normal  and  natu- 
ral sources,  for  the  unsubstantial  manufactured  credit  cre- 
ated by  the  Government.  The  one  is  substantial  and  the 
other  is  not  substantial  for  the  reason  that  credit  emanatiing 
from  private  sources  is  predicated  upon  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  national  wealth  and  continues  to  flow  out  and 
accelerates  according  to  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  business, 
while  that  credit  manufactured  by  Government  si)ending  is 
not  substantial  because  it  immediately  becomes  static,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  have  the  private  wealth  and  initia- 
tive behind  it  to  keep  it  going 

To  correct  this  situation  encouragement  must  be  given  to 
agriculture  and  business  to  create  and  accelerate  credltij  to 


jeetka? 
Tbiere  wms  no  objection. 


special  session  of  Congress, 
lowing  to  say: 


In  that  leiter  he  has  the  fol- 


necessary  if  the  President  used  the  powers  which  have  been 
given  him  as  intended  by  Congress  when  the  act  was  passed. 
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offset  those  withdrawn  by  the  re<  action  of  governmental 
expenditures.  To  accomplish  this  re  miist  first  remove  all 
iincertainty  in  our  governmental  jolicles.  We  should  step 
experimenUng  with  business  and  sericulture  and  establish 
permanent  stable  policies  of  noni:  iterf erence  with  privaCe 
Initiative  and  harmful  control  of  our  agriculture  and  busi- 
ness. We  should  remove  the  constant  threat  to  agncuj- 
ture  and  Industry  of  confiscatory  tjixatlon  due  to  continueid 
deficits;  we  should  stop  tRiying  foreign  and  domestic  gold  at 
a  price  far  in  exceas  ol  the  market  value;  we  should  rebuild 
our  domestic  market;  we  should  (iscourage  by  reasonable 
protective  tariffs  importation  of  f on  ign-grown  and  manufac- 
tured goods;  and  then  staWIiie  cur  own  currency  as  an 
Inducement  to  other  nations  to  ti*^  their  currencies  to  the 
American  dollar,  which,  of  course,  \  ould  result  in  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  exports  of  the  pnxucts  of  owr  farmers  and 
factories.  We  should  balance  our  JJudget.  not  by  new  taxes 
but  by  the  reduction  of  governmental  expenditvires.  But.  as 
I  have  pointed  out.  this  cannot  be  done  imder  the  present 
policy  of  this  administration,  or  until  inducement  is  given  to 
the  creation  and  acceleration  of  pilvate  capital  and  credits 
In  subsuntlally  the  same  amount  iis  were  destroyed  by  the 
Government  withdrawing  from  the  credit  market. 

Continued  spending  by  the  Government  only  results  In 
increasing  the  excess  reserves  of  (ur  banks.  It  ultimately 
benefits  no  <«ie  and  only  results  in  a  glutted  credit  market. 
adding  to  the  fear  and  uncertainty  )f  business.  As  an  aid  to 
Increasing  the  acc^eration  of  credit  from  normal  and  natural 
sources,  we  can  reduce  bank-r€serv<  requirements.  This  will 
enable  a  normal  and  sufficient  flow  of  credit  for  business  and 
agricultural  purposes  and  the  volurr  e  and  rate  of  acceleration 
of  this  credit  might  be  controlled  by  manipulating  the  re- 
discount rates  in  the  several  F?deral  Reserve  districts. 
Th:s  IS  the  Icirical  approach  to  tiic  qucation  of  a  constant 
flow  of  credit  in  proportion  to  lousiness  and  agricultural 
requirements. 

Until  the  administration  approaches  these  questions  with 
these  purpoees  in  mind.  I  am  fearful  that  there  will  be  mo 
lubstantiaJ  progress.  The  earlier  ve  realize  and  accept  the 
mistakes  which  we  have  made,  th?  more  rapid  wiil  be  our 
return  to  normal  and  substantia]    prosperity.     [Applause. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  be!  mce  of  my  time. 

The  SF'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  previous  crdcr  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  ulichigan  LMr.  Hook]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  befor;  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  intended  to  discuss  today.  I  v^ant  to  say  that  I  listenad 
with  Interest  to  the  prevlotis  addiess.  Being  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  naturally  took  cognizance 
of  some  of  the  ronarks  of  the  g^tleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  WolcottJ.  I  believe  that  the  proper  approach  is  not 
to  reduce  the  growing  of  any  conunodlty  but  under  present 
circumstances  this  goal  is  in  the  long  distant  future.  At 
the  present  time,  however.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  handle  our  agil- 
eultural  program  to  the  best  Intere  its  of  the  country  as  they 
DOW  appear.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  bill.  It  is  not  a 
eompolaary  bill  until  such  time  as  the  amount  of  commodl- 
ties  raised  wlD  endanger  the  price  in  this  Nation.  At  that 
time  there  will  be  a  referendum  of  the  fanners  producing 
the  commodity  in  question,  the  result  to  be  determined  by 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  an  d  only  after  a  ref erendisu 
of  all  the  farmers.  | 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  bebeve  that  theie  are  two  sides  to  evetr 
quesUoQ  and  that  Intrillgmt  Ameri  ::ans  deserve  to  hear  both 
lAdes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  ask,  not  for  help  but  fbr 
your  attention. 

So  far  as  the  newspapers  and  editorials  are  concerned, 
the  pubUc  has  been  aware  of  only  one  side.  ' 

Time  does  not  permit  to  begin  a  dissertation  of  the  mcar.- 
Ing  and  purposes  of  some  of  the  charges  and  propaganda 
which  thus  far  have  proved  so  em  mrrassing  to  some  of  the 
authors.  One  can.  however,  offer  certain  facts  which  will 
make  Intelligent  men  entertain  sirtous  doubts  as  to  th^ir 
sincerity.  It  Is  In  this  light  thal|  I  approach  my  subject 
tcdaj. 


The  present  \lsion  of  social  need  exhibited  by  ."^ome  legis- 
lators and  tax-economy  bodies  is  di.>':^ourapinE;.  It  ought  to 
bo  clear  to  all  persons  that  this  country  wa.s  badly  in  need 
of  social  reform  and  an  adjustmrnt  trt  the  variations  in 
environment  and  to  th.'  chanein;?  cond-tion  of  things.  In 
order  to  mcsi  the  grcv.-;:;-  d  mand  tor  the  adju-'tment  of 
our  economic  life,  new  func'irins  of  government  had  to  be 
set  up,  new  methods  of  revenue  had  to  be  demised,  and  this 
necessarily  meant  new  taxes.  It  is  the  popular  thing  to  cry 
"economy"  and  to  etlectuaie  that  economy  by  crying,  "Cut 
off  cr  revise  existing  tax  l?ws." 

Statesmanship  uiU  show  it.-elf  in  not  cutting  thoughtlessly 
from  budgets  thf^  recently  added  services  that  brought  about 
better  livin;?  conditions  and  brought  this  Nation  out  of 
chaos,  but  by  analyzing  thf^  ciirrlcular  content  in  terms  of 
social  need.  Wh^t  i.s  required  is  thoughtful  economy  rather 
than  slashing  ruthlessly  or  short-sighted  retrenchment.  Let 
the  ax  fall  on  those  service?  that  contribute  little  to  human 
welfare  and  be  withheld  fmrn  injuring  the  indispensable 
functions  of  modem  good  gov»'Tnmpnt. 

I  need  not  rehear.sp  the  condition  of  the  country  from 
1929  to  1933.  You  are  all  wpH  aware  of  what  was  needed 
at  that  time.  You  are  all  aware  of  what  happened  when 
the  present  Democratic  administration  came  into  power. 
New  methods  and  schemes  were  densed.  Tlic  businessman, 
the  bankers,  and  the  economic  royalists,  if  you  please,  jomed 
with  the  great  mass  of  people  clainovinpr  for  these  reforms. 
President  Roosevelt,  with  the  help  of  the  Congress,  enacted 
legislation  that  brought  industry  out  of  bankruptcy  and 
brought  tetter  livln?  conditions  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
The  Government  was  requirrd.  thnu^h  the  pressing  ne«"'d  of 
the  day,  to  raise  taxes  to  meet  the  mcreaspd  functions  of 
Govemmen'-  that  was  placed  there  throii<rh  necessity.    The 


pcoplp 


:h;s  N.itirn.  includine:  those  who  are  now  crying 


tax  refonn,  tax  revision,  tax  appeal,  and  a  10-point  business- 
letovery  propram.  acclaimed  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
New  Deal  the  savior  of  thi:  Nation.  Th  is*'  who  roprp-~ont 
bij?  bu-iiness.  mostly  these  who  represent  monopolies  now, 
have  regained  their  prosperity  and  are  recommending  that 
ih:s  Gjvernment  cany  out  the  same  job.  but  that  no  money 
n  .r  ta.-ce.s  bi:  raL'^ed  for  that  purpose.  I  fully  realize  that 
economy  is  needed,  that  a  balanc  \1  EudS' t  is  needed,  but 
it  mu.st  come  throurh  reorganization  of  governmental  de- 
partm-'nts  and  bun^jui-,  and  not  by  a  nithle.'^s  sla.shing  of 
expenditures,  without  r'-^'iard  to  the  noed  of  the  people. 

B  g  busine.ss  neod-  d  help;  they  received  it  from  the  United 
States  Government :  b.T  business  has  recovered.  Agriculture 
needed  and  siJl  necci.>  th*^  a.-.si.-t.tnce  of  both  the  C-ovornment 
and  bi^  business.  Labor  needed  assistance  and  still  ne^ds 
the  assistance  of  the  United  State.s  Government.  It  should 
receive  the  a.ss;£tarice  of  the  big  business  tliat  has  now  re- 
covered. The  great  mas,>  of  unemployment — yes.  that  great 
mass  that  is  ill-fed.  ill-hous'd,  and  undomourished — needs 
the  assistance  of  their  G(TV"rr.mpnt.  It  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  appropriation  of  money  and  withe  at  taxes  to  carry 
out  the  job. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOOK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  the  President,  with  the  aid  of  Con- 
gress, restored  prof^jenty.  how  dot.^s  it  happen  that  we  have 
the  one-third  to  whom  the  centleman  now  refers  ill-housed, 
Ill-clothed,  and  ill-nourished? 

Mr.  HOOK.  They  w*  r^  left  over  from  Republican  days, 
ones  we  have  not  txeen  able  to  tak*^  care  of. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  What  was  the  percentage  the  gentle- 
man's party  took  ovf r' 

Mr.  HOOK      Ab<^u'^  50  pf^rc^nt. 

A  leader  of  the  R^pub'ican  Party  from  Miehigan  recently 
spoke  over  a  na*ionr.!  hook-up  and  r.a:d  b'!^ine"s  was  in  a 
Jittery  <!tare  of  m  nd.  a^d  a'^ked  Congress  to  repeal  laws  to 
allow  busin'-:'ss  to  m.^ke  long-range  plans.  I  ?r;y  there  is  no 
reason  for  legitimate  b'i."!nes3  to  la^e  liope  and  yield  to  this 
prophet  of  doom  merely  beoau.=:''  he  and  his  parry  admits 
bu-siness  should  be  refulatixi.  but  refu'ie-  to  concede  that 
Democratic  regulation,  which  has  brought  better  lining  con- 
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ditions  and  real  social  reform  to  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens, are  proper  regulations.  Oh.  yes;  he  wants  a  different 
kind  of  regulation,  and  in  furtherance  of  that  regulation  has 
introduced  amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
known  as  the  Vandenberg  amendments.  Let  us  consider  the 
origin,  the  background,  the  theory,  the  tone,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  those  proposed  amendments. 

Today,  all  enlightened  persons  in  America  agree  that  col- 
lective bargaining  is  the  sane  and  sound  means  of  determin- 
ing hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions.  The  history  of 
collective  bargaining  shows  the  satisfactory  results  in  having 
terms  of  employment  fixed  by  contract  or  by  arbitration 
under  contract,  in  negotiations  in  which  both  sides  freely 
participate,  rather  than  by  strikes. 

Congress,  by  the  enactment  of  the  National  Recovery  Act, 
has  protected  the  workers  in  exercise  of  self -organization  and 
designation  of  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  :hus 
removed  the  obstructions  to  commerce  occasioned  by  strikes. 
Congress  concluded  that  the  Federal  Government  could,  at 
least,  assure  the  first  step>s  in  collective  bargaining  and  leave 
the  two  sides  freedom  to  continue  the  remaining  steps.  Con- 
gress has  given  labor  the  right  to  have  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing  and  leaves  the  negotiations  of  contracts  and 
their  performance  under  those  contracts  to  the  two  sides  and 
of  the  general  law  for  their  enforcement. 

This  is  where  the  Vandenberg  amendments  come  Into  the 
picture.  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  those  proposed  amend- 
ments and  also  have  studied  the  Fascist  labor  law,  known  as 
the  Rocco  Act  of  1926.  adopted  April  3  of  that  year  by  the 
fascistic  Government  of  Italy.  Under  the  Rocco  Act,  govern- 
ment-controlled labor  unions  were  set  up  and  representatives 
of  the  employers  of  those  so-called  unions  bargained  collec- 
tively with  representatives  of  the  employers.  Agreements 
were  signed,  arbitration  proceedings  were  held,  and  wages 
and  hours  were  fixed.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  real  lever 
that  was  used  by  the  mailed  fist  of  dictatorship  to  gain  com- 
plete control  over  labor  and  industry,  because  the  fascistic 
Government  exercised  complete  control  over  these  negotia- 
tions. No  strike  was  allowed,  no  labor  union  could  function 
without  the  approval  of  the  fascistic  Government.  Bona  fide 
unions  in  Italy  were  abolished  just  as  they  were  in  Germany. 
How  far  can  we  go  in  this  democracy  in  the  exercise  of  Gov- 
ernment control  over  labor  unions  and  the  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  without  approaching  fascism  and  nazi-ism? 

I  have  studied  the  proposed  Vandenberg  amendments  and 
find  that  they  are  potentially  dangerous  to  labor.  That  they, 
too,  as  the  Fascist  Rocco  Act,  would  place  a  bureaucratic  con- 
trol over  labor  unions,  which  is  a  long  stride  forward  toward 
the  kind  of  control  that  is  now  witnessed  in  Rome. 

The  Vandenberg  amendments  are  nothing  but  a  gratuitous 
insult  to  organized  labor  and  labor  in  general  in  the  United 
States. 

They  infer  that  labor  unions  are  irresponsible  organiza- 
tions and  carmot  be  trusted  to  handle  their  own  contracts. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  the  labor  movement  in  this 
country  to  warrant  this  vicious  inference.  Labor  resents  this 
charge  of  irresponsibility  because  the  breaches  of  contracts 
by  labor  are  negligible.  The  Vandenberg  amendments  in 
theory,  in  tone,  and  in  fact  are  the  same  in  principle  as  the 
Fascist  Rocco  Act,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  that  is 
what  was  meant  by  the  words  spoken  over  the  radio  by  the 
Republican  Presidential  aspirant  when  he  said — 

Business  cannot  make  essential  long-range  plans  when  In  respect 
to  essential  factors  it  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  transient  political 
Judgments. 

Therefore,  I  repeat  the  words  of  the  leader  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  from  Michigan  and  prominent  in  the  high  na- 
tional circles  of  that  party,  as  they  were  spoken  over  the 
radio — 

The  candid  Communists  or  Fascists  In  a  democracy  are  bad 
enough,  but  wulv:^?  iii  a  sheep's  clothing  are  worse.  There  can 
be  no  hope  for  an  era  of  happy  confidence  In  the  United  States 
unle.ss  at  the  base  of  everything  there  Is  sanctity  for  American 
constitutional  system. 

It  is  insisted  that  under  the  Vandenberg  amendments, 
strikes   imder   certain   circumstances   should   be   forbidden. 


They  do  not  as  yet  go  as  far  as  the  I^ascists  and  forbid  all 
strikes,  but  they  are  certainly  pointing  up  that  alley. 
Amendments  along  those  Unes  were  offered  at  the  time  of 
the  discussion  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  an 
effort  to  torpedo  that  bill  but  were  defeated. 

Labor  is  naturally  wary  of  court  interpretations  of  labor 
laws.  We  have  seen  the  labor  pro\^sion  in  the  Clayton  Act, 
which  labor  hailed  at  first  as  a  Magna  Carta,  twnsted  by 
Federal  judges  into  a  yoke  about  labor's  neck.  We  have 
seen  even  the  fine  Norris-LaGuardia  Anti-lnjunction  Act 
Ignored  as  recently  as  this  summer  by  a  Federal  district 
judge  who  granted  an  injunction  in  defiance  of  its  require- 
ments. We  have  seen  Federal  judges  nullify  the  labor 
guaranties  of  the  N.  R.  A.  Naturally,  labor  must  be  sure 
that  it  supports  no  law  which  can  be  grossly  misinterpreted 
out  of  its  real  meaning. 

It  is  insisted  also,  that  under  the  Vandenberg  amendments 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  strikes  under  certain 
circumstances  should  be  forbidden.  They  do  not  go  as  far 
as  the  Fascists  at  this  time  and  forbid  all  strikes  but  it  Is  a 
long  stride  in  that  direction.  Unions  must  determine  by 
their  own  rules  and  by  their  own  requirements,  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  contracts  and  to  the  rights  of  the 
public,  when  their  members  shall  cease  work.  The  only 
weapon  which  employees  have  to  compel  an  a^eement  is  a 
strike.  The  law  cannot  take  away  this  right  of  strike  un- 
less it  can  also  compel  the  employer  to  sign  a  contract  and 
\  this  would  be,  under  our  system  of  government,  an  impos- 
sible legal  requirement,  hence  the  danger  of  the  Vandenberg 
amendments. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAPES.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HOOK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  never  saw  the  amendments 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  but  I  did  hear  the  Senator  In 
a  public  address  declare  very  definitely  that  he  believed  in 
the  right  of  labor  to  bargam  collectively  and  in  its  nght  to 
strike. 

Mr.  HOOK.  He  restricts  it  in  his  amendments.  I  have 
both  the  Rocco  Act  and  the  amendments  here. 

We  cannot  permit  a  boomerang  to  be  made  of  this  law  by 
those  who  raise  all  this  to-do  about  unions  being  held  re- 
sponsible at  law  by  persons  who,  either  purposely  or  in 
ignorance,  overlook  the  fact  that  for  years  unions  have  been 
held  by  the  courts  to  be  fully  responsible  for  their  acts. 
Large  sums  in  damages  were  awarded  against  union  mem- 
bers by  the  courts  in  the  Danburj-  Hatters  case,  and  the 
awards  were  paid  in  full  by  the  unions.  In  the  Coronado 
Coal  case,  1924.  the  United  Steel  Workers  were  held  suable 
and  liable  in  damages.  The  American  courts  have  Issued 
over  1,300  injunctions  against  labor  unions  in  the  last  several 
years.  Therefore  how  can  any  question  be  raised  at  this 
late  date  that  tmions  be  made  subject  to  legal  responsibility 
for  their  actions? 

It  is  a  smoke  screen  to  hide  behind  to  try  to  place  into  the 
law  a  fascistic  control  over  labor  in  this  Nation.  Labor 
should  know  their  enemies  and  act  accordingly. 

God  forbid  that  the  iron  hand  of  dictatorship  be  set  up  in 
this  Nation.  Business  has  no  reason  for  fear,  even  though 
false  prophets  would  try  to  instill  that  fear.  I  trust  and 
hope  that  the  Democratic  Members  of  this  House  will  stand 
by  the  gallant  leadership  of  this  Hoase  and  "keep  up  the 
recovery."  This  slogan  should  be  adopted  as  the  battle  cry 
of  this  Congress. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman's  time  be  extended  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


striJces   under   certain    circumstances   should    be   forbidden. 


There  was  no  objection. 


I 

I 
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was  130,000,000  and  that  50 
were  on  relief,  that  would 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speakej-,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   HOOK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  In  answer  to  my  question  a  whild  ago 
the  gentleman,  as  I  understood  h  m.  answered  that  50  percent 
of  the  people  were  on  relief  between  192fl  and  1933.  Assum 
Ing  that  In  1933  our  population 
percent,  as  the  gentleman  state  i 
mean  that  65.000.000  were  on  r  llef .  Now.  if  one-thirfl  are 
stai  in  that  condition  it  means  t  lat  after  the  expenditure  of 
$15.000,000.000 — some  say  $19.lM)0.000.000 — we  have  taken 
care  of  21.666.667  people;  and,  I  if  the  population  remained 
the  same,  still  have,  if  the  genileman  is  correct.  43.333,333 
people  to  care  for.  which  at  the  same  rate  would  require  from 
thirty  to  thirty-eight  billion  dolars  additional,  and  with  a 
national  debt  of  thirty-seven  bil  Lions,  where  is  the  money  to 
come  from?  How  much  Is  it  going  to  take — and  where 
does  the  gentleman  think  we  a-e  going  to  get  the  motiey — 
to  take  care  of  this  cne-tliird  wbp  are  still  ill-housed.  ill*clad. 
Ill-nourished? 

Mr.  HOOK.    The  cry  of  "W<^lf!  Wolf! 
set  up. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    This  is  Jus 
are  going  to  get  the  money,  thajt  is  all.  to  continue  relief  at 
that  rate. 

Mr.  HOOK.    How  many  billic|ns  did  the  gentleman  say  we 
had  spent? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    The  Unlte4 
OOO.OOO.    Call  it  $15,000,000,000 

Kir.  HOOK.    I  am  asking  for 
gentleman  give  us  those? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  No  one  kndws  how  much  was  spent  for 
relief  and  how  much  was  wasUd.  but  those  are  the  0gures 
given  to  the  public.  I  do  not  campile  them.  I  do  not  spend 
the  money — someone  down  in  thp  Department  does  it 
are  their  figures. 

Mr.  HOOK.    The  gentleman  ^ays  $15,000,000,000? 

Out  of  that  agrlctilture  was 
big  business  was  taken  care  c^f 
made  to  home  owners  of  the 
was  Federal  housing 


we  should  not  r^ise  or  slash 
effect  today,  so  that  wt  may 


taken  care  of.  Out  of  that 
Out  of  that  loans  were 
Muntry.  Out  of  that  there 
Out  of  tl  at  there  were  many  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment  created  which  lent  money,  and  ttiat 
money  is  out  and  coming  back  It  has  not  been  speiit  but 
is  a  real  investment  by  this  Go  ^emment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  How  much  nore  will  we  need,  and  Where 
is  it  going  to  come  from  to  bike  care  of  the  other  folks? 
That  one-third  still  means  43.433.333  people. 

Mr.  HOOK.    I  may  say  that 
any  of  the  tax  laws  that  are  in 

still  have  money  to  take  care  <if  the  needs  of  this  country. 
As  Ions  as  we  continue  Increas  ng  the  income  of  this  coun- 
try, we  will  have  to  increase  ths  taxes  to  take  care  of  those 
people  the  gentleman  Just  mentioned,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  will  do  that. 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

The  SPSAKSR  pro  tonpore. 
the  House,  the  gentleman  fro4i  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AmuzJ  is 

Mr.  AMUK    Mr.  Speaker,  I 

cussion  where  the  gentleman  fhim  Michigan  left  off  under 
Interrogation.  I  take  flat  exceytkm  to  the  general  tcBae  of 
practically  all  of  the  talks  that  have  been  made  here  during 
the  past  2  weeks.    I  first  cams  here  as  a  Memtier  of  the 


Seventy-second  Cccgress  abouL 

Hoover  adminMratlon.    I  have 

during  the  past  2  weeks  with 

United  States  Ccmgress  is  coiicemed,  we  hear  the  same 

■peeches  today  that  we  heard  i   years  ago.    These  speeches 

drtnanri  that  FMeral  expoiditi;  res  be  reduced,  that  Federal 

taxes  be  cut.  that  the  Budget  be 

services  be  curtailed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  posttlon  that  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  keev  (m  spending :  t  lat  we  must  keep  cm  spend- 
ing, that  we  must  be  preparec  to  increase  the  amount  of 
expenditure  during  the  next  yes  r  over  and  above  the  amount 


has  always  been 

I 
an  Inquiry  as  to  whe^e  we 


States  News  said  $19,000.- 

caU  it  $13,000.000.000 

the  actual  figures.    Can  the 


These 


Under  a  previous  order  of 


un  going  to  take  up  the  dis- 


6   years  ago.    during   the 
been  very  much  impressed 
the  fact  that  as  far  as  the 


balanced,  and  that  nectssary 


we  have  expended  during  the  past  year;  that  such  prosperity 
as  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  4  years  has  been  largely 
due  to  expenditures  made  by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
go  further  and  statt'  that,  m  my  opinion,  our  economic  sys- 
tem has  come  to  a  point  where  it  wiU  not  operate  in  the 
future  except  as  a  result  of  Government  spending ;  that  these 
transfusions  of  purchasing  power  mto  the  economic  system 
are  necessary  as  a  means  of  continuing  to  operate  tn  the 
future  not  only  this  year  but  permanently.  I  will  qualify 
the  statement  by  saying  that  dunng  periods  of  actual  eco- 
nomic upturn  the  Federal  Government  should  endeavor  to 
curtail  Federal  expenditures  and  seek  to  approach  a  balanced 
Budget;  but  diu"ing  a  period  of  economic  contraction,  then 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  choice  but  to  try  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  economic  activity.  I  feel  we  are  entering 
such  a  period  today  and  that  we  have  no  choice  about  the 
matter  of  spending. 

While  on  that  subject  I  am  going  to  revert  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HorrMANi: 
Where  will  we  get  the  money  to  pay  for  these  expenditures? 
We  shall  have  to  borrow.  Immediately  the  argxunent  is 
raised  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  that,  that  our  credit  will 
not  last.  I  may  say  that  the  per  capita  Federal  indebtedness 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time  is 
$745.  The  indebtedness  per  capita  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  1937  is  $285.  The  per  capita  Federal  in- 
debtedness of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  tliat  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Federal  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  is  about 
60  percent  of  our  national  income  at  thLs  time.  The  in- 
debtedness of  the  Umted  Kingdom  is  133  percent  of  its 
national  income. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AMLIE.     I  yield  to  the  gen:ler.ian  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  ad- 
vocate that  because  England  or  Great  Britain  has  a  larger 
debt  than  we  have  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps? 

Mr.  AMLIE.  No:  I  am  not  making  that  argument,  but  I 
do  make  the  argimient  to  the  calamity  howlers  who  say  If 
we  continue  to  spend  we  will  face  bankruptcy,  that  we  can 
continue  to  spend  at  the  present  rate  for  20  years  without 
reaching  the  relative  national  df^bt  that  has  been  reached  by 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  feel  there  Ls  no  justification  for 
the  position  taken  by  members  of  the  Republican  Party  that 
the  country  is  going  to  wmd  up  in  bankruptcy  unless  we 
balance  the  Federal  Budget. 

Ml-.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentlem.an  thinks  we  can  continue 
to  spend  beyond  our  income  for  20  years  without  endanger- 
ing our  financial  structure? 

Mr.  AMLIE.     Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  the  gentleman  believes  that  one 
who  conscientiously  inquires  where  the  money  is  coming 
from  is  a  calamity  howler? 

Mr.  AMLTE.  Yes;  I  would  class  him  as  such,  particularly 
when  he  states  squarely  that  the  country  Is  going  to  run 
into  bankruptcy.  Internal  disorder,  and  every  other  calamity 
imless  we  immediately  balance  the  Budget.  I  feel,  if  we 
come  to  a  national  calamity,  the  shortest  way  will  be  not 
by  spending  but  by  following  the  gentleman's  advice  to 
immediately  balance  the  Federal  Budget. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Let  us  not  say  we  must  do  that  imme- 
diately, but  at  some  time  in  the  near  future.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question;  Do  you  agree  with  this  statement: 
"If.  in  some  crisis  it  (the  country)  lives  beyond  its  income 
for  a  year  or  two,  it  can  u.sually  borrow  temporarily  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  But  if,  like  a  spendthrift,  it  throws  discre- 
tion to  the  winds,  is  willing  to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  in 
spending,  and  extends  its  taxing  power  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  people's  power  to  pay,  and  continues  to  pile  up  deficits.  It 
is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy"?  Would  you  say  those  are  the 
sentiments  of  a  calamity  howler? 

Mr.  McFARLANE.    What  are  you  reading  from? 
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Mr.  .A.MLIE.  The  gentleman  Is  reading  a  part  of  some 
speech  prepared  by  himself  or  someone  else.  I  am  not  going 
into  a  lengthy  argument  on  that  question.  I  say  that  we 
can  continue  to  spend  for  a  great  many  years  to  come  and 
that  if  we  seek  to  balance  the  Budget  now  we  shall  then 
perhaps  have  the  disorder  that  the  gentleman  anticipates 
will  result  from  continued  spending. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  paying  every  year  as  interest 
on  our  Federal  indebtedness  $6.72  per  capita,  whereas  people 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  paying  at  this  time  on  their 
national  indebtedness  $22.40  per  capita.  It  becomes  clear, 
then,  that  we  have  not  begim  to  approach  the  position,  as  far 
as  national  indebtedness  is  concerned,  already  reached  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  have  anywhere  from  three  to 
four  times  as  far  to  go  before  we  reach  that  point.  Certainly 
the  United  Kingdom  is  the  most  solvent  of  any  European 
country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  May  I  interrupt  right  there  and  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  England  there  is 
1  automobile  to  every  20  people,  whereas  here  in  the  United 
States  there  is  1  automobile  to  every  4  people.  The  com- 
parison is  about  the  same  on  other  things  which  we  regard 
as  necessities  but  which  they  admit  are  liixuries. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.    Meaning  what? 

Mr.  AMLIE.  I  am  willing  to  yield  for  any  reasonable 
question  but  I  am  not  willing  to  jrield  for  irrelevant  com- 
ments.   Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  conclude? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  May  I  ask  one  more  question?  I  will 
ask  for  10  additional  minutes  for  the  gentleman,  because 
I  am  serious  about  this  matter. 

The  gentleman  was  talking  about  calamity  howlers.  The 
statement  I  have  just  read  was  made  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  October  1932,  and  the  following  statement 
was  made  by  him  on  July  30.  1933 : 

Revenue  must  cover  expendltiires  by  one  means  or  another. 
Any  government,  like  any  family,  can  for  a  year  spend  a  little 
more  than  It  earns;  but  you  and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of 
that  habit  means  the  poorhouse. 

Mr.  AMLIE.  I  do  not  agree  with  taking  analogies  which 
may  apply  to  an  individual  and  applying  them  to  the  sov- 
ereign Government. 

I  shall  put  my  statement  in  this  form:  The  prosperity  we 
have  had  during  the  last  4  years  has  been  due  in  the  main 
to  expenditures  made  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  believe 
It  would  have  been  disastrous  had  we  followed  the  advice  of 
the  Republicans  in  1932  and  attempted  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral Budget.  I  think  the  belief  of  the  conservatives  at  that 
time  that  we  could  ride  through  this  depression  by  follow- 
ing the  course  of  deflation  to  its  natural  conclusion  and  their 
attempt  to  carry  out  that  belief  would  have  resulted  in  civil 
disorder  and  riot  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country.  I  further 
believe  we  had  gone  as  far  as  we  could  with  the  process  of 
deflation  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  embark  upon  a 
process  of  spending.  I  believe  that  at  the  present  time  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  continue  the  process  of  spending. 

I  think  we  have  come  to  a  point  where  this  economic 
system  cannot  operate  without  these  periodic  transfusions 
from  the  Government  into  the  veins  of  commerce.  To  use 
another  analogy,  I  think  this  economic  system  Is  like  an 
individual  sufTcr.ng  from  pernicious  anemia,  who  must  have 
periodic  transfusions  in  order  to  get  along.  However,  even 
though  I  put  my  argument  in  this  form,  I  believe  this  country 
with  its  natural  resources  can  keep  going  much  longer  than 
any  foreign  country.  I  question  very  much  if  our  present 
economic  system  can  continue  to  operate  here  after  free 
enterprise  has  ceased  to  be  the  economic  system  prevailing 
in  other  countries.  Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  run- 
ning into  the  serious  danger  the  gentleman  anticipates  by 
continuing  with  an  unbalanced  Budget.  I  believe  it  is  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,  and  that  under  the  situation  we  are  facing 
today  the  Government  must  again  embark  on  a  spending 
program. 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  AMLIE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  MICHENER.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman's 
views  and  judgment,  although  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  Am 
I  correct  in  stating  that  the  gentleman  is  a  disciple  of  that 
philosophy  which  calls  for  domg  away  with  the  profit  system 
in  this  country,  that  the  gentleman  believes  in  producUon  for 
use  and  not  for  profit,  and  that  if  he  had  Ills  way  he  would 
change  the  economic  system  of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  AMLIE.  I  believe  we  are  moving  to  a  point  where 
the  economic  system  will  be  changed.  For  20  years  I  have 
expressed  my  views  on  this  and  tried  to  get  the  American 
people  to  agree  with  me.  I  am  not  sp)eakmg  now,  however, 
from  the  standpoint  of  advocating  a  change  from  an  eco- 
nomic system  driven  by  the  profit  motive  to  one  driven 
by  a  production-for-use  motive.  I  am  merely  stating  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  course  of  wisdom  here  and  now  operating 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  economic  system. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Knowing  the  gentleman  as  I  do,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  his  doctrine,  I  know  the  gentle- 
man would  naturally  encourage  and  do  anything  which 
would  eventually  terminate  in  the  type  of  government  he 
wants  to  see  in  this  country. 

Mr.  AMLIE.    No;  that  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Therefore,  the  gentleman  favors  the 
present  system  t)ecause  he  believes  it  leads  directly  to  a 
result  which  will  bring  about  this  new  kind  of  a  government 
he  wants. 

Mr.  AMLIE.  If  the  genUeman  has  concluded,  I  shall  state 
my  position. 

Mr.  MICHENER.    I  have  concluded. 

Mr.  AMLIE.  I  knew  a  number  of  Communists  who  in 
1932  voted  for  Hoover,  because,  as  they  saw  it,  that  was 
the  quickest  way  to  bring  about  a  revolutionary  situation 
in  the  United  States.  I  have,  perhaps,  been  more  denounced 
by  the  Communists  than  any  other  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, with  the  possible  exception  of  two  or  three.  I  have 
tried  to  chart  my  course  as  to  what  I  ought  to  support,  and 
have  tried  to  make  my  decisions  on  all  legislation  in  terms 
of  the  suffering  or  the  welfare  which  would  result. 

For  instance,  I  was  shocked  when  I  picked  up  the  daily 
paper  today  and  noticed  that  "Representative  Cannon.  I>em- 
ocrat.  of  Missouri,  ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  advocates  cutting  rebef  to  a  billion  dollars  for 
the  coming  year."  Only  a  short  while  ago  we  had  in  this 
city  a  conference  of  mayors  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  At  this  conference  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleveland 
pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time  there  were  42.000  cases 
on  relief  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  with  125.000  persons  alto- 
gether receiving  reUef.  and  that  there  were  100.000  more  who 
ought  to  be  on  relief.  He  also  stated  that  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land has  been  compelled  to  suspend  such  necessary  ser\nces 
as  the  collection  of  garbage,  the  cleaning  of  streets,  and 
other  services  of  that  sort,  in  order  that  every  possible  dol- 
lar might  be  diverted  to  relief  purposes.  I  am  satisfied  that 
with  the  economic  recession  which  is  now  under  way  we 
shall  probably  have  2  000.000  more  people  unemployed  this 
coming  year  than  during  the  past  year. 

Tlie  relief  load  will  be  much  greater  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  and  in  advocating  a  spending  program  I  am  primarily 
concerned  with  the  one-third  who  are  ill-housed,  ill-fed,  and 
ill-clothed. 

Approximately  20  percent  of  our  people  are  outside  the  eco- 
nomic system,  and  if  they  are  going  to  live  it  will  only  be  as 
a  result  of  expenditures  by  the  Fed?ral  Government. 

I  may  say  that  the  person  who  advocates  that  kind  of 
program  is  animated  not  by  a  subversive  motive  or  a  sub- 
versive desire  to  overthrow  the  Government,  but  rather  a 
de.sire  to  preserve  that  which  is  good  here,  and  if  there  is  any 
group  that  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  see  revo- 
lution as  a  way  out.  it  is  those  who,  aft-er  6  years,  have 
learned  nothing  and  are  still  continuing  to  advocate  a  bal- 
anced Budget. 

I  still  think  of  myself  as  a  new  Member  of  this  Hou.se.  I 
came  here  at  the  opening  of  the  Seventy-second  Congress.  I 
was  rather  shocked  the  other  day  when  I  looked  over  the 
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register  of  Members  of  CongresB  and  found  that  two-thirds 
of  the  membership  here  had  ooiae  since  my  first  term.  I 
am  rather  sorpriaed  that  after  twi  >  elections  where  the  people 
have  repudiated  the  position  expr  essed  by  the  Republicans  in 
1932,  evca  DOW  90  percent  of  tbm  ipenibeiahip  on  the  Republi- 
can side  and  fully  70  percent 

Democratic  side  are  oontinuiDg  t4  express  the  same  poiiA  of 
Tiew  that  the  people  have  tried 

Ifr.  HOPFIIAN.    ICr. 

Mr.  AMLIX.    Tea. 

Mr.  HOFFiiAS.  Is  it  not  trui  that  throughout  his  cam- 
palcn  speeches,  as  well  as  in  th^  £>emocratic  platform,  the 
Preildent  himself  advocated  the 

Mr.  AMLIB.    I  am  not  here  toj 

Ifr.  HOFTMAN. 


critic,  but  as  I  have  read 


defend  the  President. 
No:  but  I  sa: '  that  was  in  his  campaign 
speeches  and  in  the  platform,  wa  i  it  not? 

Mr.  AMZjIE.  And  I  am  not  a 
his  speeches,  those  promlaes  hare  been  qualified,  and  the 
thing  that  has  stood  out  more  U  ion  his  promise  to  balance 
the  Budget  has  been  his  assuraice  to  the  people  that  he 
did  have  a  program  for  the  im(  erprivileged  one-third  and 
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4f  the  membership  on  the 
zpress  the  same  point  of 
to  repudiate  in  these  two 

win  the  gentleman  yield? 

that  throughout  his  can 
Democratic  platform,  th 
mlanring  of  the  Budget? 


program  at  all  times,  and 
States  has  sought  to  dmr 
American  people,  certainly 
at  least. 


that  he  would  seek  to  push  that 

I  feel  the  President  of  the  United 

out  his  campaign  promises  to  the 

to  a  greater  extent  than  any  Pre^dent  in  my  time. 

has  tried  to  do. 

Mr.  McPARLANE.  Mr.  Speak^.  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question  there? 

Mr.  AMLZE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McPARLANE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  campaign  (if  1936.  when  they  went  to 
the  polls,  voted  irimarily  on  the  President's  Madison  Square 
Garden  speech,  wherein  he  proioised  the  one-third  of  the 
people  who  are  Hl-ctothed,  ill-fel.  and  ill-housed  that  they 
oould  expect  and  depend  upon  tl  e  fact  that  if  and  when  he 
was  elected  he  would  fight  for  iind  carry  out  his  program 
to  better  the  condition  of  this  arge  group  of  our  people. 
and  was  not  that  the  prime  principle  which  the  people  had 
In  mind  when  they  went  to  the   nils  and  voted? 

Mr.  AMLIE.  I  would  say  thiit  with  the  ctmiing  of  the 
nuUo  as  an  American  instituticn.  the  average  voter  pays 
very  lltUe  attention  to  statemnts  made  by  candidates  for 
CoQgress.  and  that  they  make  u  >  their  minds,  fully  90  per- 
eent,  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Presidential  candidates  have 
to  say.  and  I  think  there  is  a  ve  7  clear  demarcation  in  the 
content  of  the  qjeeches  of  the  Ri  publican  candidate  and  the 
Democratic  candidate  a  year  age . 

Mr.  McFARLANK    I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFniAN.  Does  the  lentlenmn  agree  wltb  the 
statement  that  "the  last  electiOD  was  carried  by  the  people 
who  were  getting  favors  from  tie  Oovemment,"  as  stated 
tqr  CAKTBt  Glass  in  the  Soiate  01 ;  the  24th  of  June  1937? 

Mr.  AMLIE.  Tes;  I  would  m  ree  with  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  taken  in  a  broad  ind  proper  sense. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  am  I  co  rrect  in  understanding  that 
the  gentleman's  theory  Is  that  once  in  so  often  the  wealth  of 
the  country  or  those  who  have  should  have  part  of  their 
property  taken  from  them  to  be  shared  with  the  more 
unfortunate? 

Mr.  AMLIE.    Yes;  I  would  agr>e  with  that. 

Mr.  HOFRkfAN.  Regardless  <if  the  work  or  the  saving 
that  the  two  classes  may  have  d  me  and  practiced? 

Mr.  AMLIE.  No;  I  would  not  1  igree  to  that.  In  a  country 
whKe  4  percent  of  the  people  ow  1  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
wealth — and  I  am  now  quoting  tl  e  Senator  from  Idaho,  who 
was  mentiODed  as  a  Presidentia  possibility  by  the  gentle- 
man's party  a  year  and  a  half  ag  >.  and  those  are  the  f  a<t&— 
I  think  when  you  reach  such  a  situation,  if  you  must  take 
care  of  unemployed  people,  if  jro  1  must  raise  the  monetjr  by 
taxes,  you  must  of  necessity  go  to  the  4  pa-cent  who  bave 
•0  percent  and  not  to  the  65  iiercent  who  have  virtually 
BoChinf  at  all.  or  to  the  96  pert^  who  together  have  only 
20  percent 

[Here  the  gai^  felL] 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  have  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  AMLIE.  Will  not  the  gentleman  make  it  10?  Other 
gentlemen  have  taken  up  a  large  part  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not  care  to  use  the 
time  allotted  to  me  under  a  special  order,  as  I  have  had  time 
in  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HomcANj  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscon^^n  may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AMLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  expressing  purely 
my  own  personal  opinion.  I  do  not  know  which  man  would 
have  the  greater  support  in  this  body,  a  leader  of  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  or  of  a  dictatorship.  Certainly 
there  are  many  Members  here  who  feel  that  if  and  when 
labor  becomes  restive,  the  thing  to  do  in  this  country  is  to 
establish  a  dictatorship.  But  I  may  say  to  the  people  who 
feel  that  that  might  ofTer  a  solution,  that  it  is  only  2  or  3 
weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Mussolini  put  into  effect  in  Italy  a  capital 
levy  by  which  the  Government  simply  conscripted  10  per- 
cent of  the  wealth  of  all  corporations  in  that  country,  and 
that  In  order  to  further  his  foreign  wars  he  has  compelled 
all  citizens  to  turn  over  to  the  Grovemment  all  securities  in  all 
foreign  companies.  If  a  citizen  of  Italy  owns  10  shares  of 
stock  in  General  Motors,  he  simply  turns  it  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  return  takes  a  receipt,  and  the  Government 
usfs  the  dividends  to  buy  needed  raw  materials  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  So  when  I  advocate  a  conscription  of  wealth, 
if  that  becomes  necessary,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  advocat- 
ing: anything  jjarticularly  revolutionary.  All  taxation  Is  a 
conscription  of  wealth,  whether  it  Is  inheritance,  income,  or 
property  taxes,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AMLTE.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  approve  of  the 
course  to  which  he  has  just  referred? 

Ivlr.  AMLIE.  I  neither  approve  nor  disapprove.  I  am 
merely  stating  that  the  last  hope  of  the  conservatives  when 
they  cannot  control  by  democraUc  means  is  to  abandon  de- 
mocracy and  establish  a  dictatorship.  But  the  experience 
in  foreign  countries  seems  to  be  that  when  the  dictator  finds 
it  necessary,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  conflscatiai  of 
wealth,  the  bolshevistic  weapon  the  gentleman  fears  so  much- 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  can  probably  go  along  in  this  country 
for  a  great  many  years  as  we  are  doing  without  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  a  capital  levy-  Of  course,  if  it  comes  to  a  capi- 
tal levy,  I  am  happy  in  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal  has  given 
us  the  finest  justification  in  the  world  for  the  use  of  such  an 
inrtrument  at  any  time  in  the  future.  I  think  the  gold  policy 
adopted,  by  which  the  owners  of  gold  were  compelled  to  turn 
over  40  percent  of  the  value  of  that  pold  without  compensa- 
tion, was  confiscation  pure  and  simple,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  that.  I  am  sure  every  constitu- 
tional authority  would  agree  with  that  statement.  If  it  is 
constitutional  for  the  GovLmmrnt  to  take  over  40  percent  of 
what  I  may  own  legally,  if  it  happens  to  be  gold,  certainly 
if  the  time  shruld  corr.e,  the  Government  could  take  over 
40  percent  of  what  I  07,ti,  whether  it  be  securities  in  corjwra- 
ticns  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  HOFF\L\N.     What  about  cows? 

Mr.  AMLIE.     They  probably  would  not  want  my  house. 

Mr.  HOFF\L\N.  I  said  cows.  If  the  gentleman  were  a 
fanner  does  he  thuik  they  should  take  o\er  a  percentage  of 
the  crops,  as  it  is  reported  hats  been  done  in  Russia  or  Ger- 
many? 

Mr.  AMLIE.  I  don't  thuik  the  farmers  ever  need  to  worry 
very  much  about  their  cows,  bfcause  neither  the  gentleman 
nor  I  nor  anyone  else  connected  with  the  Government  would 
care  to  take  over  the  job  of  going  out  in  the  morning  and 
milking  the  cows.  I  am  sure  the  farmers  do  not  need  to  be 
alarmed  over  the  tendency  toward  socialism  of  the  Nev;  DeaL 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  would  Justify  the  taking 
over  of  the  gold.  Would  he  justify  taking  over  part  of  the 
crops  of  the  fanner? 

Mr.  AMLTE.  H  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  people; 
yes.  I  feel  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  all  the  people 
is  the  first  concern  of  the  Ctovemment.  That  comes  before 
any  property  rights  of  an  individual.  All  government  is 
based  upon  that  assumption.  And  why  not?  "Hie  very  right 
to  own  private  property  depends  upon  the  existence  of  the 
Government. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  moment  now  to  refer  to  a  speech  made 
here  in  Washington  last  May  by  Leon  Henderson,  economist 
for  the  W.  P.  A.,  formerly  connected  with  the  N.  R.  A. 
Dr.  Henderson  came  out  squarely  over  6  months  ago  with 
the  statement  that  the  next  major  business  recession  would 
commence  within  6  months.  I  was  rather  struck  by  the  fact 
that  no  newspapers  carried  any  account  of  that  speech  or 
puy  other  speeches  that  Dr.  Henderson  made  to  the  same 
effect.  Dr.  Henderson  based  his  prediction  upon  the  fact 
that  individuals  and  corporations  were  piling  up  large  sums 
in  profits  and  savings,  that  there  was  no  place  for  profitable 
reinvestment  of  those  savings,  and  that  manufactured  goods 
were  being  piled  up  throughout  the  country,  that  the  work- 
ing people  were  spending  about  115  or  120  percent  of  their 
total  incomes,  through  the  instnimentality  of  credit  and  in- 
stallment buying.  Taking  hiu>  consideration  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  business  cycle.  Dr.  Henderson  expressed 
his  firm  belief  that  we  would  have  a  major  business  recession 
starting  in  6  months.  I  take  this  occasion  to  mention  Dr. 
Henderson's  speech  not  only  to  give  credit  to  one  man  who  so 
clearly  saw  what  was  going  to  happen  but  because,  what  ia 
more  important,  he  pointed  out  correctly  last  May  the  rea- 
sons on  which  he  based  his  prediction. 

If  the  prosperity  we  had  last  year  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
working  people  were  spending  15  or  20  percent  more  than 
they  were  earning,  through  the  purchasing  of  goods  on 
credit,  then  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  the  time  comes 
when  they  must  start  paying  back  some  of  this  borrowed 
money  they  will  of  necessity  b.?  compelled  to  buy  even  less 
than  the  amount  of  their  wage  income.  On  top  of  this, 
every  realistic  businessman  knows  that  Government  spend- 
ing has  been  one  of  the  big  factors  behind  the  business  activ- 
ity that  we  have  had  during  the  past  few  years.  If  we  have, 
therefore,  come  to  the  apparent  end  of  Government  spend- 
ing and  working  people  have  to  start  paying  back  the  money 
that  they  have  borrowed,  then  it  stands  to  reason  that  there 
must  follow  a  tremendous  falling  off  of  business  activity  all 
along  the  line.  This,  in  short,  Is  the  real  reason  for  the 
present  business  recession. 

Jiist  now.  Congress  and  the  country  are  being  overwhelmed 
by  demands  that  business  must  be  encouraged  if  we  are  to 
get  out  of  the  depression.  This  is  utter  drivel.  'Why  should 
business  go  ahead  and  expand  production  when  It  is  ap- 
parent that  there  will  be  less  purchasing  power  available 
during  the  next  year  or  two?  Will  a  businessman  be  more 
likely  to  expand  his  production  if  his  taxes  are  reduced?  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  as  much  justification  for  believing 
that  this  wiD  result  In  increased  btisiness  activity  as  there 
would  be  if  this  same  tax  money  were  collected  and  turned 
over  to  some  hungry  family  for  relief  purposes.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  it  would  all  be  spent  for  goods  and  services;  while 
if  it  were  refunded  to  a  businessman  as  a  tax  rebate,  the 
chances  are  that  he  would  simply  salt  It  away  with  $4,500,- 
000,000  in  profits  earned  in  1937.  which  is  merely  piled  up 
looking  for  a  chance  to  be  profitably  reinvested  where  no 
such  opportunity  exists.  After  all,  how  can  we  reasonably 
expect  businessmen  to  reinvest  their  money  in  further  plant 
capacity  when  our  present  capacity  is  not  being  anywhere 
n«ar  fully  utilized? 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
thing  that  happens  to  the  economic  system  when  the 
Government  spends  money  in  order  to  create  purchasing 
power  in  a  certain  group  that  would  not  otherwise  exist.    Let 


us  take  for  instance  the  payment  of  a  billion  and  a  half  to 
ex-service  men  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times  this  money  turned  over  in  the  natural  channels 
of  business  after  the  ex-service  men  received  it.  Let  us 
assume  that  it  turned  over  15  or  20  times  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Let  us  assume,  next,  that  each  Ume  this  money  turned 
over,  10  percent  of  it  was  segregated  for  profits.  Each 
time  the  total  amount  turned  over  it  became  progressively 
smaller  until  after  a  year  or  18  months  it  became  so  small 
that  it  ceased  any  longer  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  sum  total  of  business  activity.  If  we  are  to  listen  to  the 
businessmen,  to  the  spokesmen  of  the  Republican  Party,  or 
to  the  financial  or  editorial  pages  of  almost  any  daily  news- 
paper, we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  more  of  this 
amount  that  went  in  the  form  of  profits,  the  healthier  and 
more  wholesome  the  resulting  situation  would  be. 

At  first  glance  there  would  seem  to  be  some  justification 
for  this  point  of  view.  The  greater  the  profit  in  each  turn- 
over, the  greater  the  profit  for  business  concerns  as  a  whole 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  greater  the  earnings  of  the 
companies  whose  securities  are  listed  on  the  various  ex- 
changes, the  more  the  value  of  those  securities  would  be 
enhanced.  In  other  words,  the  greater  the  profits  the  greater 
the  resulting  boom. 

But  there  is  also  another  side  to  this  picture.  If  let  ua 
say,  the  profits  on  each  turn-over  were  not  10  percent,  but 
5  percent,  the  stimulating  effect  of  this  blood  transfusion  on 
the  economic  system  would  last  just  twice  as  long.  If  busi- 
nessmen had  been  satisfied  only  to  take  half  the  profit  that 
they  insist  they  must  have  in  order  to  perform  their  func- 
tion, then  the  effect  of  Government  spending  might  have 
lasted  just  twice  as  long. 

But  this  is  apparently  not  in  the  nature  of  businessmen. 
They  insist  that  they  get  all  the  cream  at  once.  If  they  do 
not  get  It.  they  immediately  protest  to  the  high  heavens  that 
the  Government  is  discriminating  against  them,  that  the 
Government  is  not  giving  them  a  fair  chance,  that  Roose- 
velt is  to  blame,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

I  see  no  reason  for  beheving  that  a  reduction  in  taxes  on 
accumulated  profits  would  stimulate  business  activity.  To 
be  sure,  if  money  were  to  be  paid  out  by  a  company  in 
profits  rather  than  in  taxes,  it  might  cause  a  brief  fiurry 
on  the  stock  market,  but  the  intelligent  speculator  would 
have  enough  sense  to  know  that  in  the  long  run  it  would 
make  for  more  business  activity  and  prosperity  if  this  money 
were  paid  to  people  who  would  immediately  use  it  to  pur- 
chase the  necessities  of  hfe.  If  we  decide  at  this  time  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  Hoover  administration,  we  can  do 
no  better  than  to  take  the  advice  of  the  spokesmen  for 
business,  who  have  taken  up  nine-tenths  of  the  time  on  the 
fioor  of  Congress  since  the  special  session  was  called. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  come  when  the  Government, 
as  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  concerned,  has  two 
alternatives.  It  can  go  ahead  with  a  program  of  Govern- 
ment spending  sufficiently  far  reaching  in  scope  to  take  care 
of  the  unemployed  in  need,  in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms. 
This  is  the  course  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  easiest,  because  it 
is  the  coiirse  that  a  majority  In  Congress  have  shown  them- 
selves willing  to  follow  during  the  past  4>'2  years.  There 
is.  however,  another  alternative,  which  in  my  opinion 
is  more  sound.  This  is  the  alternative  presented  in  the 
Industrial  Expansion  Act,  Introduced  last  June  by  Con- 
gressmen Allen  of  Pennsylvania;  Maverick,  of  Texas; 
VooRHis,  of  California,  and  myself.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  national  plan  calling  for  the  operation 
of  all  industry  at  optimum  capacity.  This  plan  would  natu- 
rally contemplate  the  reemployment  in  public  or  privTite  In- 
dustry of  all  those  who  are  now  employable  and  unemployed. 
It  is  my  intention  to  send  to  each  Member  of  Congress, 
during  the  next  few  days,  a  copy  of  the  Industrial  Expansion 
Act,  together  with  explanatory  speeches  by  Its  sponsors. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  again  expired. 
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UATX   OP 

By  unanlmoos  oonaent,  teavt 
foUows: 

To  Mr.  Hhjmcmuhdt,  for  an 
of  illneaa. 

To  Mr.  RuTKOvoKB.  for  the 
of  Important  bualnesr 

To  Mr.  MKA0,  for  S  days,  on 


LBSCNCC 


of  absence  was  granted  as 
ndeflnlte  pertod,  on  account 
rest  of  the  week,  on  acscount 


or 


re  narks 


Krmmoiv 

Mr.  OXX>NNELL  of  Montana. 
raous  oonaent  to  extend  my 
Include  thereto  two  short 

Tbe  SPEAKER.    Is  there  ob, 

There  was  no  obJecUoai 

ORBKM  or  txjsanss 

Mr.  RA7BURN.    Mr.  Speak^,  I  ask  unanimous  coffisent 
to  make  a  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  genUeiaan  from  Texas  asks  ubani- 
mous  consent  to  make  a  brief  statement 
There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    The  HouseJ  of  course,  will  meet  t^or- 
It  is  necessary  to  meet  toi  aorrow  or  on  Friday  in  order 
It  Is  my  inte:  itlon  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
House  adjourns  tomorrow  it 
There  will  be  no  business 


to  adjourn  over 

sent  tomorrow  that  when  the 

adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday      _ 

transacted  tomorrow,  no  legisL^tion  whatsoever 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  fun  her  statement  that  I 
to  make  and  then  I  wish  to  tn*ofrer  a 
request. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  agreed 
That  bill  has  been  introduced 
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fcccoimt  of  personal  business. 

BZKAaKS  I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  Unani- 

in  the  Record  and  to 

edltoH^s  on  the  Mooney  ca^. 

ectlon? 


desire 
unanimous -consent 


upon  a  bin. 
Therefore  it  will  be  available 


in  the  fonn  that  it  will  be  rep<  rted  from  the  committee,  on 
Fklday.  beoutse  they  have  totro  luced  a  clean  bill  and  brought 
it  back.  It  wUl  be  impossible  U  bring  the  bUl  up  before  next 
There  are  two  ways  to  which  we  can  get  it  up  next 
One.  of  oourse,  is  by  a  rule  reported  on  Mondiiy.  to 
make  the  bill  to  order  on  Tueiday.  but  to  order  to  save  a 
day  axxl  to  order  that  we  may  have  identy  of  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  and  also  have  plenty  of  time  under  the  5- 
mtoute  nile  and  not  be  rushed,  I  desire  to  proffer  a  unani- 
moiH-coDsent  request,  after  ammlttog  with  the  chairman 
d  the  Oommittee  on  Agrlcultun  i,  the  ranking  mtoorlty  mem- 
ber, and  also  the  minority  leade  r.  Ihat  is,  that  the  so-called 
tann  bill  may  be  to  order  and  that  it  may  be  called  up  at 
the  discreCioQ  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, which  I  Imagine  will  te  on  Monday  of  next  week: 
and.  pending  that.  I  would  isk  unanlmcMu  consent  that 
genual  debate  on  that  bill  ma: '  oontlnae  for  2  days. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oUectlaQ  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BNBLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ra  ervtag  the  right  to  object,  as 
far  as  I  kzxm.  there  Is  no  dlspos  tion  on  this  side  of  the  House 
to  to  any  way  ohstroct  the  eai  ly  eonsideration  of  the  farm 
MIL  Hie  only  thing  we  are  azxlous  about  is  that  we  have 
•PPtetime  to  fully  discuss  the  bill  and  all  of  Its  provisions. 
Of  eonrse.  it  is  a  mtle  dUfera  t  from  the  other  farm  bUls. 
beeaose  this  Is  to  be  a  pennanc  at  farm  bill  and  It  should  be 
wea  and  carefully  considered  bj  every  Member  of  the  House. 
We  ought  to  know  definitely  whi  t  we  are  doing  if  it  is  possible 
for  OS  to  understand  it  I  havt  i  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
nan's  general  reqaeat.  but  I  wo  ild  like  to  have  him  grant  us 
S  days  of  general  debate.  My  experience  to  the  House  has 
been  that  it  will  not  delay  the  i  assage  of  the  bill  if  we  get  a 
little  more  time  on  general  deba  «.  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  wiU  not  be  so  many  Members  who  wDl  want  to  «peak 
under  the  S-mlnute  rule.    If  gimeral  debate  should  bacome 


third  day,  of  oourse  wt  can 
with  the  understandtog  that 

the 


tnrhamrrd  before  the  end  of  th4 

go  right  along  and  read  the  bill 

the  taiU  is  to  be  oonsldared  un^  the  general  niles  of 

BouK.  with  ample  time  under  tl  e  5-mtoute  rule 

Mr.  MICHKNSR.    Mr.  Speaher.  will  the  gentleman  yield 
Ught  there? 

Mr.  RATBURN.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MICHENER.    The  debate  is  to  be  confined  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Ye.s.  I  will  modify  my  request.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SnxllJ  appeals  to  me  very  much.  I  will  revise  my  re- 
quest to  ask  for  3  days  of  general  debate,  and  also  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas  I  Mr.  Jones),  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  rankmg  minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
iLansas  [Mr.  Hope),  and  that  the  debate  be  confined  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  Speaker,  vih  the  gentleman  yield? 

Jiir.  RAYBURN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  gentleman's  request  calls  for  3  days  of 
general  debate,  which  is  agreeable  to  me,  but  I  am  wondering 
about  how  many  hours  the  gentleman  contemplates  that 
will  mean,  because  that  is  impcH-tant  in  the  allocation  of 
tjne  to  individual  Members.  May  we  assume  that  will  mean 
4  or  5  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  think  it  may  be  safely  assumed  the  3 
days  wiU  be  devoted  to  this  bill.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  might  intervene. 

Mr.  SNELL.    Of  course,  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  will  say  that  one  of  those  days  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  may  come  on  the  question  of 
housing,  but  that  would  take  only  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  HOPE.    Would  you  count  on  4  or  5  hours  each  day'' 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ray- 
EURN]  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  so-called  general  farm 
bill,  may  be  in  order  to  be  called  up  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture:  that  general  debate  on  the  bill 
£.hall  continue  for  3  legislative  days,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the  general  debate 
\o  be  confined  to  the  b:ll.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIC"NED 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  BUls,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd  truly 
fjnrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following  title, 
which  was  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 516.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  certain  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

ADJOITRNICZNT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  26 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tliurs- 
day,  November  25.  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  nUe  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DORSEY:  A  biU  (H.  R.  8500)  to  authorize  a  pre- 
liminary examination  and  survey  of  Prankford  Creek  and 
the  watershed  thereof,  in  Philadelphia  County.  State  of 
Peimsylvania.  for  flood  control,  for  run -off  and  waterflow 
retardation,  and  for  soil-erosion  prevention;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flood  Control. 

By  Mr.  EICHER:  A  bffl  (H.  R.  8501)  to  regulate  toter- 
state  and  foreign  commerce  in  agricultural  products  yielding 
exportable  surpluses;  to  prevent  unfair  competition  by  for- 
bidding the  purchase  of  such  products  from  producers  for 
less  than  cost  of  production;  to  fix  the  value  of  money 
therein;  to  provide  for  the  orderly  markeUng  of  such  prod- 
ucts; to  set  up  emergency  reserves  from,  and  to  make  loans 
on,  certain  export  percentages;  to  authorize  debentures  for 
processed  and  manufactured  agricultural  products  for  ex- 
port; to  provide  for'  the  general  welfare;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
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By  Mr.  GEHRMANN:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8502)  to  amend  the 
Wisconsin  Chippewa  Jurisdictional  Act  of  August  30,  1935 
(49  Stat.  L.  1049* ;  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTER:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8503)  to  amend  section 
117  (a)  of  the  Revenue  .Act  of  1936  with  respect  to  the 
computation  of  capital  gains  and  lasses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  IGLESIAS:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8504)  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  approved  June  6 
1933    (Public,  No.   30,   73d  Cong.),   to  Puerto  Rico;    to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JONES:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8505)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation of  national  soil  resources  and  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate and  balanced  flow  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  KENNEY:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8506)  to  provide  for  the 
taking  of  a  census  of  idle  money,  unemployed  capital,  and 
needed  capital,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Census. 

Also,  a  bill  ^H.  R.  8507)  to  amend  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933.  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Interest  on  home  loans  to 
3  percent,  to  extend  the  amortization  period  to  25  years,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking' and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8508)  to  sus- 
pend the  issuance  of  patents  for  the  invention  of  labor- 
saving  machines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee:  A  biU  (H.  R.  8509)  to 
amend  sections  1  and  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  retirement  system  for  employees  of  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  August  29,  1935,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TOWEY:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8510)  to  repeal  section  340 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
filing  of  certain  information  returns  by  attorneys,  account- 
ants, and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8511)  to  amend  section  112  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  relating  to  recognition  of 
gain  or  loss  in  case  of  certain  sales;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ATKINSON:  A  bJl  (H.  R.  8512)  for  the  protection 
of  Government  law-enforcement  officers  or  agents,  by  pro- 
viding pensions  to  those  injured,  and  compensation  to  the 
dependents  of  those  killed  in  the  discharge  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Resolution  ^H.  Res.  364) 
requesting  certain  information  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CANNON  of  Wisconsin:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8513)  for  the 
relief  of  John  P.  L.  O'Leary ;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  CREAL:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8514)  granting  a  pension  to 
Rebecca  J.  Tilley;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  EDMISTON:  A  biU  <H.  R.  8515)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda 
Duffleld  MuJlins,  and  others;"  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  GUYER:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8516)  granting  a  pension 
to  Eliza  G.  Johnson;  to  thi?  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  QUINN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8517)  to  correct  the  naval 
record  of  Earl  Emmett  Carson;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affair* 

By  Mr.  TREADWAY:  A  biU  <H.  R.  8518)  for  the  relief  of 
Claude  F.  Horn:   to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions  and  papers  were  laid 
on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  foUows: 


3426.  By  Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON:  Petition  of  Delton 
Beddingfield,  Roy  Jones.  Jeo'e  BotUims.  R.  F  Hull.  Aaron 
Shields,  Jack  Mlnter,  Harold  Brotherion.  BiU  T.  Bickers. 
Sterling  Smith,  J.  D.  McLaughlin,  Elu-yn  Holmes,  all  of 
Jewett,  and  Dale  Bottoms,  Marquez,  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
making  suggestions  with  reference  to  farm  legislation,  parity 
price,  etc.,  and  other  features  to  be  embraced  in  the  new 
farm  bill:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3427.  By  Mr.  MEAD:  Petition  of  many  members  of  the 
Lawtons  Grange,  Lawtons.  N.  Y.,  protesting  against  enact- 
ment of  wage  and  hour  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor. 

3428.  By  Mr.  THOMASON  of  Texas:  Petition  of  Irrigated 
Cotton  Growers  Association  of  Vinton,  Tex.,  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  El  Paso  Valley,  urging  cotton -control  law  enacted 
giving  each  farmer  an  equal  percentage  based  on  production 
of  past  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3429.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtion  of  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration Local  No.  1,  United  Fede*^  Workers  of  America. 
Washington,  D.  C.  requesting  consideration  of  their  resolution 
passed  November  18,  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil 
Service. 

3430.  By  Mr.  KVALE:  Petition  of  the  Workers  Alliance. 
Chippewa  County  Local  No.  123,  Montevideo.  Minn.,  urging 
steps  be  taken  to  provide  jobs  for  all  needy  unemployed  and 
urgmg  an  increase  in  prevailing  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion wages;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3431.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Harold  Jons,  secretary.  League 
of  Women  Voters,  Pipestone,  Minn.,  urging  that  the  food 
and  drug  legislation  provide  for  Federal  analysis  and  licens- 
ing of  proprietary  medicines  and  drugs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3432.  By  Mr.  CULKLN:  Petition  of  the  Klrkland  Grange. 
Redwood.  N.  Y..  opposing  enactment  of  the  Black-Connery 
wage  and  hour  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3433.  By  Mr.  CARTER:  Resolution  No.  54.  adopted  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  California  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  pertaining  to  Alaska  fisheries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3434.  By  Mr.  IZAC:  Resolution  of  the  Onelra  Club,  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  and  letter  to  their  membership,  pledging  to 
refrain  from  purchasing  silk  hosiery  in  the  intere.st  of  world 
peace  and  to  stimulate  American  cotton  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3435.  By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  Petition  of  the  Maids  of  the 
Midst  Club  of  Plymouth,  Ohio,  opposing  the  Hlll-Sheppard 
bill  and  favoring  tlie  Ludlow  war  referendum  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3436.  By  Mr.  SWOPE:  PetiUon  of  Ralph  B.  Killian  and  47 
other  citizens  of  Shippensbtu-g,  Cumberland  County,  Pa., 
favoring  House  Joint  Resolution  199  and  r>etitioning  Con- 
gress to  give  the  people  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether 
or  not  we  are  to  be  plimged  into  another  foreign  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  25,  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Clifford  H.  Jope,  pastor  of  the  Ninth  Street  Christian 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Divine  Father,  amid  all  other  voices  that  speak  to  us 
this  Thanksgiving  Day  may  we  hear  Thy  voice  most  dis- 
tinctly. Give  Thy  good  counsel  to  all  who  rule  in  this  land 
that  the  seductive  enemies  of  our  people;  war,  ignorance, 
disease,  greed  and  lust,  dishonesty  and  lawlessness  may  be 
utterly  destroyed.  Make  us  worthy  of  our  benefactions  and 
high  trusts.  Give  us  sanity  in  the  use  of  freedom.  May  we 
be  just  in  the  exercise  of  power  and  authority.  Lead  us  to 
be  generous  in  our  service  to  the  weak  and  the  needy.  Grant 
imto  each  of  us  an  increasing  sense  of  our  re.spon.sibility  and 
privilege  as  colaborers  with  Thee  in  the  building  upon  earth 
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of  Thy  reign  of  peace  and  good 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

ITie  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
approved. 

COlOCTTn  ON 


AC  RICXTLTiniK 


ajk 


unanimous  consent  that 
have  until  12  o  clock  Sat- 
bill  (H.  R.  8505)  to  proride 
resources  and  to  provide 
igricultural  commoditiee  in 


S4)U 


reserving  the  nght  to  ob- 
printed  and  Is  available 
to  the  request  of  the 


Clerk's  desk.  I  may  be  per- 
minutes. 


Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  ma, ' 
urday  night  to  file  a  report  on  the 
for  the  conservation  of  national 
an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  MICHENER     Mr.  Speaker 
Ject.  has  the  bill  been  printed? 

Mr.  JONE&    The  bill  has  beeh 
at  the  document  room. 

The  gTEAKTIR.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objectloo. 

raUOSSIOH  TO  ADDtXfcS  THX  HOUSI 

Mr.  FULL£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a  >k  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday,  after  the  reading  of  ihe  Journal  and  the  dispo- 
•tttoQ  of  ieglslattre  matte's  at  the 
mltted  to  addreflB  the  House  for  25 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemar  from  Arkansas  asks  uimn- 
lixious  consent  that  on  Monday  n^xt  after  the  disposition  of 
matters  on  the  Speaker's  table  and  the  legislative  program 
for  the  day  that  he  may  be  pemiitted  to  address  the  House 
for  25  minutes.   la  there  obiecUonl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speakeij,  I  ask  unanimous  conaent 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minuto 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaket.  as  we  meet  here  In  this 
unusual  session  on  this  Thanks  ;ivlng  Day  of  1937,  I  am 
sure  we  realize  that  even  though  t*iere  are  perplexing  prob- 
lems which  face  this  Republic  ue  should  be  thankful  for 
the  fact  that  the  America  of  wfUch  we  are  proud  and  in 
which  we  believe  is  not  at  war 
the  earth. 

Certainly  there  Is  extended,  no 
to  the  people  of  the  United  StaUs,  the  challenge  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  peace.  With  this  oiportimlty  there  comes  re- 
m»D5ibility  of  leadership.  I  beleve  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  this  Thanks  jiving  Day  of  1937  luider- 
stand  full  well  that  we  must  be  m  ore  than  just  a  war-avoid- 
ing people:  we  must  be  a  peace- p|:%servlng  and  a  peace-pro- 
moting countrr.    ( Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoui  consent  to  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a  radio 

on  the  obsenratioa  of  Oold  Star  If  others'  Day,  entitled  'The 
Pathway  to  Peace." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

Ttiflre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLUMLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  the  purpose  of  makog  an  aimouncement  and 
submitting  a  iinanimous-coDsent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frun  V^mont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLUML2T.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the 
Ledslatare  of  the  State  of  Vertiont  It  was  provided  that 
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win  among  men,  through 
of  yesterday  was  read  and 


with  the  other  nation^  of 

I 
only  to  this  Congress  but 


the  one  hundredth  annfyersary 


Oeorfe  Dewey  be  observed.    Punuant  to  the  provisions  of 


the  act,  on  December  1  approprla 
the  State  Cai^tol  at  MontpeUer, 


Annaprrfla.  tn  the  sctMxds  of  the  S  ate  of  Vermont,  and  more 


or  less  generalt7  elsewhere  over 
been  requested  to  take  notice  of 
of  the  birth  of  this  mac 


Qi  the  birth  of  Admiral 


e  exercises  will  be  held  In 
at  Norwich  University,  at 


iie  Nation.  Congress  has 
the  one  hundredth  anni- 
who  "became  a  nAtirytflj 


hero  overnight."  So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  on  December  1,  aft^'r  the  reading  of  the  Joui-nal 
and  the  disposition  of  business  on  the  Speaker's  table,  I 
may  address  the  Hou.'^  out  of  order  for  10  minutes,  witii 
respect  to  the  Life  and  service  of  George  Dewey. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Sp^^aker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  objtct  to  this  particuJar  request,  we  are  hop- 
ing to  take  up  an  imp<:)rtant  measure  next  week  and  I  ask 
the  Members  not  to  submit  ofher  sp<:»cial  requests  at  this 
time,  because  we  have  more  requests  for  time  on  the  bill 
than  we  shall  b*?  able  to  take  care  of. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION'   OF    REM.\RKS 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speak^^r,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  a  brief  radio  address. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indlanii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VooRHis  and  Mr.  Chttrch  asked  and  were  given  per- 
mission to  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

PERMtSSIOV  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  imanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Sptaker,  I  acrc^-  with  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vireiriia  in  the  tenor  of  his  remarks,  that  if  any  coun- 
try is  worth  loving  it  is  the  United  States  of  America;  and  if 
any  form  of  government  is  worth  living  under  it  is  our  own 
republican  form  of  government  vath  its  free  institutions. 

Until  this  morning,  however,  I  was  not  aware  that  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  were  at  war.  I  did  not  know  that  Great 
Britain.  Prance,  or  Germany  wt  r-:"  a*:  war. 

We  ail  join  with  the  gentleman  in  his  rcmarks.  We  are 
thankful  tcday  that  we  are  at  peace  and  that  we  are  a 
peaceful  Nation.  The  fart  is,  we  have  a  border  three  or 
four  thousand  mile..s  in  1-r.i^h  without  a  single  gun,  fort, 
or  soldu--r  cuardins:  )L.  T!:  ;>_  l;  no  eaithly  reason  for  the 
United  State*:  to  be  at  war,  unl"-,^  wn  detrrmme  to  follow 
a  different  policy  and  try  to  quarantme  other  nations  or 
join  in  a  concerted  action  with  other  nations  to  police  the 
world.  I  am  thankful  for  one  rea.'^on.  that  so  far  we  have 
maintained  our  own  American  traditional  policies.  We  have 
not  tried  to  interfere  with  other  nations,  we  have  not  tried 
to  police  other  nations,  and  we  havp  not  joined  in  these 
ancient  foreign  blood  feuds  and  boundary'  disputes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day  that  there 
are  a  million  more  unemployed  American  citizens  than  there 
were  2  months  ago,  and  that  there  are  1.000,000  more  on 
part  time  than  there  were  2  months  ago.  I  read  In  the 
newspaper  this  morning  that  production  in  Great  Britain 
for  every  3  months  since  1932  had  consistently  Increased 
and  prosperity  had  correspond.ngly  increased.  Yet,  in  this 
country  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
serious  depression.  I  pray  to  God  that  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans  in  this  Congress,  regardless  of  partisanship, 
will  do  their  duty  and  try  through  constructive  legislation 
to  lead  us  out  of  this  depression  and  put  American  wage 
earners  back  to  work. 

tHere  the  gavel  fell.  I 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  R.\YBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  m  iiLs  high  hopes.  I  was  tliinking,  how- 
ever, that  probably  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day  if  the  gentle- 
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man  from  N"w  York  had  2  or  3  minutes  to  address  the  House 
he  would  make  a  nonpartisan  speech,  but  it  seems  that  is 
not  to  be  expected. 

We  are  here  today  by  gracj  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Church]. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Not  just  now. 

We  would  have  adjourned  over  from  sresterday  until  to- 
morrow if  it  had  not  been  foj-  the  objection  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Church]  I  did  not  renew  the  request 
late  yesterday  afternoon  because  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  adjourned  ovei-  from  that  time  until  Monday, 
even  though  we  did  not  have  any  work  to  do. 

Today  I  shall  ask  unanmous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next,  be- 
cause we  have  no  business  for  tomorrow  or  Sattirday  and  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  Members  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imarimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 

The  regiilar  order  wis  demanded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  has  been  demanded. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  CHLTICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  object 

LEAVE   CiF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
Mr.  MosER  of  Pennsylvania,  for  3  days,  on  account  of  death 
of  mother. 

RECESS 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House 
recess  until  next  Monday  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  recessed  until  Monday,  November  29,  1937,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTLEY:  A  bill  «H.  R.  8519)  to  assist  and  encour- 
age the  States  in  establishing  fair  labor  standards,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DICKSTEIN:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  519)  to 
declare  certain  papers,  pamjrfilets,  books,  pictures,  and  writ- 
ings nonmailable,  to  provide  a  penalty  for  mailing  same,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  Rule  XXII. 

3437.  By  Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON:  Petition  of  Mr. 
Geo.  G.  Chance,  president.  Mr.  D.  L.  Wilson,  secretary. 
Bryan  and  Brazos  County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Bryan, 
Tex.,  and  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Piles.  Itasca.  Tex.,  and  Hillsboro 
Cotton  Mills,  Hillsboro,  Tex.,  opposing  the  wage  and  hour 
bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 


SENATE 

Friday,  November  26,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November  16.  1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess. 

THE    J0I7RNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley.  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calen- 
dar day  Wednesday,  November  24,  1937,  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 


CALL    OF    THE   ROLL 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  \^ill  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adama 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Banlcbead 

BarkJey 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown,  N.  H, 

BiUkiey 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Bjmea 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavez 

Clark 

Connally 

Copeland 


Davis 

Dleterlch 

Duffy 

EI  lender 

Frazler 

George 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Qravea 

Green 

Guffey 

H&le 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Johnson.  Oallf . 

Johnson.  Colo. 

King 


Lee 

Lewla 

Logan 

Lonergan 

Lundeen 

McAdoo 

McCarran 

McQUl 

McKeUar 

McNary 

Miller 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrta 

Nye 

O'M&boney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Plttnian 


Pope 

Russell 

Schwa  rta 

Schwellenbacli 

Shepp)axd 

Shlpstead 

Bmlth 

Stelwer 

"ITiomas,  OklA, 

Thomas,  Ut*li 

Townsend 

Truman 

T>'dlng8 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuy« 

Wagner 

Whaeier 

White 


Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
HuGHKs],  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Rrr- 
NOLDS]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathirs]  Is 
detained  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  AwDRrwsl,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BAinrsr],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Berry],  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Bone],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Donahey],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Maloniy], 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moore  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcldte],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  I  announce  that  my  coDeague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Pollette]  will  be  absent 
from  the  Senate  today  due  to  a  slight  illness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Seventy-eight  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

ELixui  OF  sm-rAjnxAMmE  (s.  doc  no.  124) 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  in  response 
to  Senate  Resolution  194  (submitted  by  Mr.  Copeland  and 
agreed  to  on  the  16th  instant),  a  report  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning deaths  occasioned  by  the  administration  of  Elixir 
of  Sulfanilamide  Massengill.  which,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  without  the  illustrations. 

PETITIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions 
adopted  by  Local  No.  35,  United  Bag  Workers  and  Allied 
Trades  of  America,  of  Riiladelphia.  Pa.,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  legislation  and  protesting 
against  the  lay-off  of  workers  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  the  petition  of  Enterprise 
Grange  No.  597,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  of  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y, 
praying  for  the  adoption  of  "the  proposed  twenty-second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,"  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

He  also  presented  the  petition  of  Local  No.  10.  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Wagner- Van  Nuys  anti- 
lynching  bill,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

AGRICtTLTTTRAL    RELIEF DAIRYTNO 

Mr.  DUFFY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Schwartz,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  in  which  he  comments  upon  the  pending 
agricultural  relief  bill,  and  especially  as  It  refers  to  the 
dairymg  interests.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram may  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 


luiu  tne  journal  was  approved. 


I  a  part  of  my  remarlEs. 


I        \ 
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There  being  no  objection. 
He  on  the  table  and  to  be 


the  telegram  was  ordered  to 
priited  In  the  Ricoro.  as  follows: 


regions; 


r.  Rt&«  Du*tt, 
Membrr  o/  the  United  States 

Office 

Whereat  «•  bellrre  that  the 
dairy   farmer  by   enlarging   his 
limiting  tbe  supply  of  oils  tor 
ezpanatOKi  at  dairying  in  other 

Whereai  ira  kzurw  that  the 
basic  commodities  directly  resnl^ 
It  did  In  19S3.  and  ss  It  will 
Therefore  we.  the  members  of 
eratum.  aaaembled  in  Martlsop  in 
a«k  your  support  of  a  farm  bill 
commodity  loans,  and  ever 
production  that  at  such  time  as 
reach  a  point  that  a  majority  of 
Insuffldant.  then  it  shall  furthei 
pr«v«nt  tb«  defeat  of  purpose  In 


liansoH,  Wb,  November  2J,  1937. 


mott 


the 


-nonzal 
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Congress, 

Building.  Wa^inffton,  D.  C: 

■»ope-McGlll  bUl   will  benefit  the 

markets,   stabilizing   feed,  prices, 

substitutes,   and    restrtctlng   the 

and 

of  low  prices  to  producers  of 

In  disaster  to  the  dairymen,  as 

certainly  reoccur  In  the  future. 

Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  I*ed- 

Jixe  eighteenth  annual  convention. 

hlch  embodies  soil  con.seryation, 

granary,  with  a  regulation  on 

surpluses  oif  any  basic  commodity 

ucers  believe  voluntary  control 

provide  tiie  necessary  means  to 

the  act. 

J.    W.    SCHWAKTS, 

Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


prodi 


Pretident,  Wirnxmsin 
AGUCULTUIAL  RXLKF— OOt  TOH- PRODUCTION  CONTHOL 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  PresidenL  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  body  of  me  Ricoso  as  a  paxt  of  my  re- 
marks a  statement  by  Mr.  At!  insoa.  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee.  Indud  ng  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  cotton  g  -owers  of  South  Carolina.  In 
that  connection  I  also  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  Rxcord  a 
telegram  received  from  Mr.  Atkinson  covering  the  same 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  and  telegram 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tfble  and  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rcooao.  as  follows: 


AScmcKirr  or  mm. 


ATKoraoir 
Minas,  ocTi) 


lo 


some 


We 


kee  1 

peo  )1 


ICr  Chairman  and  members  of 
express  the  deep  appreciation 
Carolina   for   this   opportxinity 
farm  legislation,  especially  as  It 
cotton. 

Nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the 
South  CatoUna.  doubtless  at 
might  have  this  opportunity 
out  here  that  your  making  sucti 
assumption  that  you  have  a 
diUon   to  which  democratic 
flanee.  that  a  democracy  cannot 
to  tree  tnqillry,  that  you  recognise 
IMoposals  looking  to  a  solution 
cotton  producer,  with  an  eye 
stored  with  the  wisdom  of  the 

We   feel   that   we   should   also 
designated  to  present  the  view 
<tucer8    as    expressed    at    a 
•conomlsts  or  cotton  special  ista. 
the   affairs   of  State  or   Nation 
and  will  discharge  this  duty 
do  so  and  because  of  an 
or  suggestion  that  might 
of  the  most  Bsrtoos  problem  thai 
American  cotton  producers. 
nml  self-interest,  too.  that 
■re  oonTlnoed  that  their  very 
next  to  family  and  UTe  itself 

We  want  to  say  at  the  outset 
anoea,  though  m  the  administration 
uxes  many  inequities  crept  In 
cottoQ    prodooets,    who    comprlsii 
American  cotton  producers.     Ne 
with  any  who  noay  disagree  with 
to  the  public  utterances  of  the 
Oitascs  of  Secretary  Wallace  at 
the  published  arUdes  of  the  A. 
without  haTtng  the  feeling  that 
be  helpful  In  the  solution  ot  the 
lema.     We  have  many  things  In 
moral  ot  imrttt  dtfflcultles  and  a 
oome.  as  well  as  prloe.  ueeciB 
these  problems,  appear  in  all 
objectives  at  the  administration 
bat  otir  mthoil  ot  achieving 
oonoaive  to  be  a  very  vital 
•re  oonvliiosd  that  we  cannot 
aay  method  at  oompulaory 
tbJa  eonctuskao  after  a  stwty 
vartoos  methods  at  eootroi  have 
that  the  arst  negative  at  the 


^ 
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the  Senate  ccanmlttee.  I  wish  to 

the  cotton   producers  of   South 

be   heard   on    the    forthccramg 

may  relate  to  the  production  of 


recent 


onJ|r 
unwlll  ngness 
oontni  ute 

thai 

Baci 
mtereit 

thee 
tiat 


n^eater  emphasis  on  increased  In- 

by  all  in  the  Bclutlon  of 

Our  objectives  and  the 

are  very  definitely  In  agreement. 

objectives  differs  In  what  we 

In  governmental  policy.    We 

a^leve  our  declared  objectives  by 

control.    We  have  reached 

a  period  of  8  years.  In  which 

Iteen  attempted.    Our  study  shows 

p  cture,  &howisg  that  no  Zorm  ot 


recignlaed 
dls  russions. 
>n  are 
thne 
dlffentnce 
inot  aiilei 
govern  mental 
cove  ring 


qonor  that  you  do  us  In  coming  to 

personal  Inconven.ence,  that  we 

think   It  Is  also  well  to  point 

a  hearing  possible  Justifies  the 

appreciation  of  that  li^^eral  ira- 

es  of  the   world  owe   their  allc- 

BTirvlve  In  a  climate  unilavorable 

the  necessity  of  scrutinizing  ail 

ot  the  problem  of  the  American 

fotused  on  the  future  and  a  mmd 

p^st. 

y  that   those   who   hajve   been 
the  South  Carolina  cotton  pro- 
State- wide    meeting    are    nut 
They  occupy  no  official  places  in 
They   accepted    this    commission 
because  they  were  requested  to 
to  withhold  any  thought 
In  some  way  to  the  solution 
has  perhaps  ever  confroated  the 
one  of  us.  of  course,  has  a  very 
which  all  men  have  when  they 
4conomic   existence   Is   thueatened. 
can  be  no  greater  tntereet. 
we  have  oome  to  air  no  grlev- 
of  recent  cotton-control  meas- 
^^ch  almost  destroyed  the  small 
more    than    90    percenH    of    all 
ther  are  we  diqx»ed  to  qriarrel 
>ur  viewpoint.    One  cannot  listen 
President  or  read  the  recent  ad- 
kfemphla  and  Louisville  <>r  study 
A.  A.  Administrator,   Mr.  ToUey, 
hey  have  a  very  Sincere  4eeire  to 
American  cotton  producers'  prob- 
common  with  all  of  these.     Re- 


govemmental  control  could  be  successfully  administered,  was  de- 
veloped and  the  finished  picture  dliplayed  in  the  fall  of  1931  by 
statisticians  and  cotton  specialists  ropresentlng  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  meetings  held  In  South  Carolina. 
In  this  picture  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultu-c 
pointed  out  to  cotton  producers  *.hp  eflect  on  American  cotton  as  a 
result  of  th'-  operations  of  the  PVderal  Farm  Board  beginning  In 
1929-30.  By  charts  and  otherwise  ihey  showed  that  while  Ameri- 
can cotton  wa^^  eoing  into  storage  on  16-cent  Government  loan'?, 
foreign  cotton  was  going  Into  consumption  at  the  good  prices 
prevailing  at  that  time — 16  cents  and  better. 

A  study  of  the  effect  on  American  cotton  as  a  restilt  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board's  efforts  and  later  efforts  to  control  the  price  of 
American  cotton  under  A  A.  A.  convinces  us  that  though  un- 
doubtedly well  intended,  thoy  have,  nevertheless,  ended  in  failure 
for  the  plan  and  disaster  for  the  .\mencan  cotton  producers.  We 
therefore  believe  that  the  policy  of  control  heretofore  practiced  In 
various  forms  has  operated,  and  if  renewed  In  any  form  will  cota- 
tinue  to  operate,  against  the  very  objectives  that  all  are  agreed 
upon  and  are  striving  earnestly  to  attiiiu. 

Our  study  shows  further  that  any  continued  policy  of  com- 
pulsory control  of  acreage  or  lint  yield  will  ultimately,  and  at  no 
distant  date,  so  stimulate  foreign  production  that  we  shall  very 
soon  be  confined  to  a  total  cotton  production  In  America  equal 
only  to  our  domestic  nef^ds,  that  Aheii  this  point  is  reached — and 
It  will  be  reached  while  the  present  generation  Is  In  authority,  p^-r- 
haps  not  more  than  2  or  3  years — unJi  ss  we  conserve  our  foreign 
maritets,  it  will  dislocate  40  percent  of  the  cotton  producers  of 
this  country  and  impoverish  ail  American  cotton  producers.  We 
are  convinced  that  such  an  effect  will  result  If  a  policy  of  restric- 
tion of  cotton  production  is  continued  In  any  form  that  Is 
compulsory. 

Our  study  further  =hnws  that  the  policy  of  protective  tariffs  for 
Industry  has  from  the  time  of  its  adoption  by  the  United  States 
prevented  the  free  exportation  of  crttcn;  that  since  1930,  wh^n 
the  Hawley-Sn-.oDt  bill  Aas  passed,  it  has  been  most  difficult.  If  not 
Impassible  f-  r  tom.-  of  cuv  old  cu.sromers  U^  buy  our  cotton  at  all. 
Other  than  the  effort  belre  put  forth  bv  the  able  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Hull,  to  negotiate  a  few  reciprocal -trade  treaties  on 
selerted  articles,  no  real  ;it tempt  hiis  been  made  by  any  adnx:n_s- 
tration  to  remove  this  trad'-  barrier,  and  no  real  relief  may  reason- 
ably be  expeced  from  this  effort 

As  a  cor.^equeiice  of  existing  tariffs  th»  cotton  producers  are 
placed  In  the  uneq-.nil  petition  cf  l-.av.ng  to  buy  their  supplies 
in  a  tariff  prcitectt-d  market  while  ha;lrig  to  sell  their  product  in 
p.n  nnprut'ctv.i  wrld  comp«ti- .•..-  market.  In  all  fairness,  the 
Conpreas  should  remove  tiiis  unequal  burden  placed  on  cotton 
producers  or  compensate  the  cotton  producers  for  the  economic 
Injury  done  by  such  a  policy.  Compensation  for  injury  done, 
even  though  unintentional,  is  a  well-recognLztd  principle  E.nd  a 
universal  practice.  The  States  have  recognn-:ed  this  principle  la 
adoptmi^  workmen's  compensation  laws.  These  laws  provide  for 
ccmcensatlcn  for  personal  injury.  Economic  injustices  impcse  a 
far  greater  injury  and  affc<  :  larger  groups  .und  therefore  cio 
greater  injury  than  ail  other  causes.  The  Congress  should  equal- 
ize this  tax  the  cotttn  procluoers  have  to  pay  by  some  form  cf 
subsidy  or  equallzatlcn  pa^-ments  Thus  payment  should  be  s-'jiS- 
cient  to  equaiizo  the  price  of  (Ul  domes'leally  consximed  co"on 
with  the  pr;re=>  the  manufacturers  receive  for  "their  goods  or  that 
the  cotton  producer^  have  to  pay  for  their  supplies  under  exls*:- 
Ing  tariff  policies  Subsidy  or  equalizauon  payments  to  oflset 
tariffs  could  be  allotted  on  a  basis  of  production  for  any  given 
period  that  may  be  determined  as  fair  to  all  sections,  based  on 
sworn  gin  records,  and  e:ich  producer  allotted  his  share  In  advance 
of  planting  Or  it  might  be  done  In  some  other  of  the  several 
ways  available  as  may  be  determined  by  competent  authoritv. 
This  suggestion  has  in  mmd  the  distribution  of  a  fair  share  of 
allotmtnt  for  the  sir.^ll  producers  on  which  benefits  will  be  paid 
direct.  Large  producers  can  and  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Tlie  set-up  and  admini.straticn  of  previous  plans  have  tended  to 
discriminate  against  these  small  producers,  who  comprise  so  large 
a  portion  of  cur  cotton  farmers,  as  well  as  that  other  group  of 
cotton  grcwers  -Aho  -.xse  Improved  methods  In  order  to  produce 
large  acreage  ylelri.s  by  following  well-establi."5hed,  approved  farm 
practices,  and  thereby  reducing;  the  c<:^t  of  production. 

We  wish  to  empha.*Lze  that  cur  suggestion  is  the  long-range 
view  of  the  cc-tton  problem  and  is  not  offered  as  an  emergency 
remedy  but  as  a  permanent  remedy  and  as  a  fixed  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  tiie  solution  of  the  cotton  problem. 
We  would  especially  point  out  here  that  It  is  not  an  effort  to 
supply  foreign  spinners  with  cheap  cotton,  as  some  have  main- 
tained. I:  Is  an  effort  or  viewpoint  for  which  we  are  striving  to 
establish  general  recognition  that  will  conserve  our  foreign  rnar- 
kets  and  keep  them  opx-n  for  the  sale  of  our  product,  so  that  a 
greater  demand  for  American  cotton  may  be  maintained  and  a 
higher  price  rcalizetl  How  can  American  cotton  producers  main- 
tain the  pnce  oi  their  product  on  a  profitable  basis  If  they  adopt 
a  {KDlicy  which  clo^s  the  door  for  the  siile  of  half  of  the  cotton 
they  produce?  We  qui'e  agree  with  Secretary-  Wallace  that  the 
time  has  come  wh-.  n  the  cotton  producers  mii^t  choose  between 
limiting  their  production  to  domestic  consumption  or  broadening 
their  outlet  with  a  view  to  cetting  a  liug;er  share  of  the  business 
of  the  foreign  spinners  while  producing  for  the  home  market. 

The  South  Ciirohna  cotton  produce!  s  have  choeen  and  have 
directed  that  there  be  presented  to  yuu  a  copy  ot  the  resolution 
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unanimously  adopted  at  a  State-wide  meeting  held  In  the  city  of 
Columbia  on  October  1.     This  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

"Whereas  pursuant  to  call  of  the  Honorable  J.  Roy  Jones,  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  the  cotton  producers  of  South  Carolina 
astembled  in  the  city  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  and  recommending  a  plan  that  in  their  Judgment  will  pro- 
vide the  most  stable,  dependable,  and  satisfactory  method  of  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  the  American  cotton  crop;  and 

"Whereas  they  are  convinced  that  the  restrictions  and  control 
heretofore  adopted  and  Imposed  h.ave  not  provided  a  satisfactory 
or  stable  method  by  which  this  world  crop  may  be  marketed  and 
a   reasonably    profitable    price    maintained;    and 

"Whereas  existing  tariffs  on  imports  operate  to  prevent  the  free 
exportation  of  American  cotton  and  at  the  same  time  impose  an 
unequal  burden  on  the  American  cotton  producer  by  forcing  him 
to  buy  his  supplies  In  a  protected  market,  whUe  he  must  sell  his 
cotton  In  a  competitive  world  market:  Therefore  be  it 

"iJe5o/ted,  That  the  South  Carolina  cotton  producers.  In  meet- 
ing assembled,  do  hereby  petition  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  an  equalization  payment  to  cotton  pro- 
ducers that  will  equalize  the  price  of  all  domestically  consumed 
cotton  with  the  prices  the  manufactiirers  receive  for  their  goods 
or  the  cotton  producers  have  to  pay  for  their  suppUes  In  a  tariff- 
protected    market. 

"They  also  recommend  that  funds  for  this  equallssatlon  pay- 
ment be  provided  from  the  Imposts  collected  on  Impxjrts. 

■  RescAved  further,  That  they  recommend  that  no  restriction  or 
control  be  imposed  on  the  acreage  of  cotton  to  be  planted  or  the 
yield  to  be  made,  to  the  end  that  the  American  cotton  producer 
may  supply  the  foreign  .spirmer  with  a  larger  share  of  his  cotton 
requirements  through  the  regular  channels  of  trade  as  the  for- 
eign demand  may  develop,  and  thus  reestablish  and  maintain  this 
necessary  export  market  for  his  product." 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  contained  In  the  resolution, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  present  soil-conservation  program  will 
be  continued  en  a  purely  voluntary  basis. 

The  South  Carolina  cotton  producers  reached  their  decision  after 
studying  an  analysis  showing  the  effect  erf  the  United  States  gov- 
ernmental policy  for  the  last  8  years  on  foreign  production  and 
world  consumption  of  foreign  cotton.  The  record  shows  that  as 
American  production  declined  under  Government  control  foreign 
production  increased  to  fill  the  gap,  resulting  In  lncre««ed  con- 
sumption of  foreign  cotton,  while  foreign  consumption  of  American 
cotton  declined  sharply.  The  record  further  shows  that  In  1931-32. 
the  last  year  before  A.  A.  A.  control,  the  total  production  of  foreign 
countries  was  9,587,000  bales;  by  1933-34  foreign  prtxluctlon  had  in- 
creased to  13.399.000  bales;  In  1935-36  the  foreign  production 
amounted  to  15.767.000  bales;  and  the  present  crop  of  1937-38  U 
estimated  at  20.000.000  bales.  In  other  words.  In  the  past  6  years 
foreign  production  has  more  than  doubled. 

World  consumption  of  American  cotton  has  decUned  continu- 
ously since  the  first  effort  to  control  the  price  of  the  American  crop 
In  1929  30  under  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  while  world  consimiptlon 
of  all  cotton  has  remained  either  constant  or  has  Increased 
throughout  the  last  8  years,  and  world  consumption  of  foreign 
cotton  has  steadUy  increased.  Trade  advices  report — and  the  rec- 
ord confirms  the  statement — that  the  foreign  spinner  resented 
governmental  control  of  American  cotton  and  not  only  promoted 
production  of  cotton  in  Brazil  and  other  foreign  countries,  but 
expanded  their  research  laboratories  and  put  them  to  work  at 
double  speed  to  provide  every  form  of  substitute  for  cotton  that  It 
was  possible  to  devise,  thus  further  sharply  reducing  foreign  demand 
for  American  cotton. 

Governmental  control  of  American  cotton  not  only  produced  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  spinner,  thereby  stimulating 
foreign  production,  but  failed  to  achieve  its  avowed  objectives  in 
every  instance.  Price-pegging  loans  were  made  to  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers and  cotton  was  stored  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing 
the  price  up  to  a  parity  with  other  goods  and  services,  but  when 
the  test  came  the  Government  discovered  that  the  plan  could  not 
be  carried  out. 

La.st  spring,  after  the  producers  had  sold  most  of  their  crop  and 
cotton  could  not  be  bought  freely  by  the  American  spinners  with 
which  to  operate  their  mills,  what  happened?  The  American 
spinner  went  to  the  Government  and  pointedly  charged  that  our 
Government  was  hoarding  cotton  for  the  benefit  of  a  cla-ss  and 
that  they  could  not  get  cotton  with  which  to  operate  their  mills, 
and  that  unless  they  could  get  cotton  they  would  be  forced  to 
close  their  mills.  v.hich  action  would  result  In  throwing  hundreds 
of  thousands  out  of  employment  and  place  in  the  Government's  lap 
the  bl£;gest  prob'em  of  unemployment  It  had  ever  faced.  The 
argument  the  American  spinners  presented  to  the  Government  was 
unanswerable  except  in  one  way.  and  that  was  lo  let  the  mills 
have  the  cotton.  A  government  cannot  prefer  one  class  to  another, 
and  therefore  attempted  to  do  something  for  the  cotton  producers 
that  when  the  test  came  found  it  could  not  be  done  by  a  govcrn- 
nient.  The  manufacturers  not  only  demanded  that  the  Govern- 
ment deliver  the  cotton  with  which  to  operate  their  mills,  but 
demanded  that  it  t>e  sold  to  them  at  the  then  current  price.  The 
Governm.ent  could  not  carry  out  Its  plan  and  raise  the  price  of  this 
stored  cotton  one  f>enny.  'They  had  to  furnish  it  at  the  prevailing 
price 

What  we  are  attempting  to  point  out  to  you  is  that,  although 
compulsory  governmental  control  cf  a  commodity  may  In  tlieory 
sound  like  a  price  .solution,  when  it  comes  to  administering  a  gov- 
ernment plan  it  proves  Itself  to  be  wholly  unworkable. 


Parenthetically  we  want  to  point  out  what  our  recent  effv.rt.s 
nave  clearly  demon-stratcd :  Tliat  diotaUirial  economic  policies,  such 
as  we  have  tried  to  work  under,  require  diciatrnnl  methods  lor 
succe-sslul  enforcement,  something  the  administration  has  no  de- 
sire to  put  on  any  class,  and  certainly  the  American  cuHcn  pro- 
ducer has  no  desire  to  embrace  it.  but  even  dictatorial  methods  of 
enforcement  would  not  work  v.iih  a  world  crop  like  cotton  v. hen 
this  country  now  produces  less  than  half  of  the  world  crop.  Pan 
of  this  years  liu-ge  production  may  be  attributed  to  that  underlying 
feeling  that  has  prevailed  under  recent  and  present  policies  that 
no  matter  how  large  the  production  In  this  country,  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  care  of  the  producers.  Increased  quantities  of 
fertilizers  and  more  mules  were  bought  In  this  belief.  Ukewlse 
the  foreign  producer  assumed  that  our  Government  would  hold  the 
American  crop  off  the  market  for  good  prices  no  matter  how  large 
the  production.  What  we  are  trying  to  point  out  Is  that  reliance 
on  an  American  governmental  cotton  policy  by  both  domestic  and 
foreign  producers  has  resulted  in  a  large  domestic  producUon  and 
the  largest  foreign  crop  ever  produced,  thus  making  the  current 
years  total  world  production  the  largest  In  the  history  of  cotton. 

Does  this  mean  that  a  holding  movement  of  a  commodity  like 
cotton,  that  can  be  kept  Indefinitely,  should  not  be  reported  to  In 
times  of  low  prices?  Certainly  not.  A  holding  movement  Is 
alwaj-s  in  order  when  prices  decline  below  that  point  which  will 
net  the  producer  a  reasonable  profit,  but  such  holding  movements 
should  be  entered  Into  by  producers  themselves.  Loans  should  be 
made  available  through  existing  banking  facilities  at  a  low  rate  of 
Interest,  so  that  any  cotton  producer  may  hold  his  cotton  off  the 
market  whenever  he  feels  jusUfled.  The  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  should  be  more  definitely  adjusted  for  the  handhng 
of  such  collateral  as  will  facilitate  cotton  loans. 

The  producer  la  the  only  one  who  can  successfully  hold  his 
cotton  for  a  higher  price.  The  Government  cannot  do  It,  because 
the  Government  must  deal  equally  with  the  consumer  and  the 
producer,  and  the  Interests  of  these  two  classes  are  not  identical. 
It  Is  not  to  be  construed  that  we  suggeat  price-pegging  loans,  but 
loans  that  may  be  made  available  tlirough  local  and  Federal  Re- 
strve  banking  facilities.  In  considering  any  plan  by  which  the 
price  of  cotton  may  be  raised  it  Is  necessary  to  recognize  the  ttaslc 
factors  involved.  Only  two  major  factors  control  the  price  of  a 
world  crop  like  cotton — the  size  of  the  world  crop  and  the  size  of 
the  world  demand.  The  size  of  the  American  crop  may  at  times 
affect  the  world  price,  but  it  never  controls  It.  The  size  of  the 
world  demand  is  even  more  effective  In  determining  the  world 
price.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we  have  but  to  point  to  the 
bumper  American  crop  of  all  time,  the  18,000.000  bales  produced 
In  1926-27,  which  sold  for  an  average  price  of  13.77  cents.  World 
demand  was  good  at  that  time  and  the  average  price  received  for 
this  bumper  crop  was  above  that  of  smaller  crops  under  A  A.  A. 
and  succeeding  efforts  to  restrict  the  size  of  the  American  crop. 

Therefore  It  Is  clear  that  we  have  attempted  In  our  recent  pro- 
grams to  control  the  price  of  a  world  crop  by  restriction  of  pro- 
duction and  price-pegging  loans,  which  methods  were  wholly  In- 
adequate to  bring  the  relief  sought.  We  can  neither  control  the 
world  supply  nor  the  world  demand  for  cotton,  as  we  have  pointed 
out.  As  fast  as  we  reduce  our  production  the  foreign  producers 
step  In  and  supply  the  difference.  Thus  imder  such  a  policy  we 
are  gradually  forcing  American  cotton  off  of  the  foreign  markets. 
Are  the  foreign  producers  Influenced  to  Increase  their  acreage  by 
reason  of  an  American  cotton  policy  of  governmental  control? 
There  Is  every  evidence  that  foreign  producers  and  their  govern- 
ments are  vitally  infiuenced  in  their  production  by  any  control 
program  in  America.  One  illustration  should  be  sufficient.  On 
October  1  Secretary  Wallace  delivered  an  address  at  Memphis  out- 
lining the  future  farm  policy  of  America,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
cotton.  A  foreign  government  was  very  much  Interested  In  know- 
ing Just  exactly  what  he  proposed.  On  October  8  the  following 
press  report  appeared  In  the  Washington  Merry-Go  Round: 

"The  Argentine  Government  sent  a  cable  to  the  Embassy  here 
asking  for  full  text  of  Wallaces  recent  Memphis  speech  on  cotton 
to  be  sent  to  Buenos  Aires  by  air  mail,  a  weighty  document  of  27 
pages,  it  required  $5  postage." 

No  one  would  contend  that  cotton  producers,  that  Is,  some  cot- 
ton producers,  did  not  receive  temporary  benefits  as  the  result  of 
recent  programs,  but  they  received  these  temporary  benefits  at 
great  cost,  the  sacrifice  of  their  future  economic  welfare,  and  at 
the  same  time  failed  to  achieve  their  objective,  A  familiar  illus- 
tration may  be  given  to  point  this  out.  Should  a  hungr>'  beggar 
knock  at  your  door  and  ask  for  something  to  eat  and  you  gave 
him  a  good  meal,  you  would  have  relieved  one  of  his  temporary 
needs,  but  you  would  not  have  solved  his  problem.  He  would  not 
only  need  to  eat  today  but  he  would  need  to  eat  tomorrow  and 
the  other  days  yet  to  come.  Now  for  the  rest  of  the  picture:  In 
pit'dtprea.slcn  ycr.rs  foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton  aver- 
aerd  about  8..W0.0OO  bales,  or  approximately  4C  percent  of  all 
cottons  consumed  in  foreign  countries.  In  1935-36  i  by  which 
time  It  was  as-umed  by  foreign  producers  that  American  govern- 
mental control  was  to  be  permanent)  foreign  conbumption  of 
American  cotton  was  only  32  i>ercent.  and  last  season.  1936  37.  it 
was  only  24  percent  of  the  total  foreign  consumption.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton  for  the  cur- 
rent ."^ea-son  may  go  as  low  as  15  percent.  In  these  figures  we  get 
a  very  clear  picture  of  what  Is  happening  to  our  foreiRu  markets 
Foreign  Growths,  as  this  picture  points  out,  are  now  becoming 
e*<tabii.'^hed  in  markets  where  a  few  years  ago  American  cotuin  was 
sold  freely  to  the   foreign  spinner.     The   foreign   tpinner  did   not 
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▼olunt&rlly  change  to  forvi^  grcnttu.  He  was  forced  Into  It.  He 
felt  tbat  be  was  compellad  by  a  ( jremmental  cottcm  poller  in  tbe 
imited  State*  to  eeek  and  de^elip  oCber  aoiiroea  of  supply  and 
•djurt  his  oaachlnery  to  use  tt.  L  i  a  majority  at  caaes  they  had  to 
•iter  their  machlmry  and  man  ifacturlng  technlqxie  and  even 
iBBtail  different  machinery  ao  thai  foreign  cotton  could  be  subetl- 
tutad  for  the  American  ttaftie  lexfths.  They  made  these  changes 
rriuctaatly.  It  east  than  money  to  make  these  changes,  and  only 
tba  eompeUlng  faro*  of  an  Anksrlc  an  farm  poUcy  could  have  influ- 
enead  them  to  do  so.  TIm  stetciaent  has  come  from  sources  be- 
lle'fvd  to  be  rellabto  and  oonflrmiid  by  representatives  of  the  for- 
•Ifn  ■ptnnera  themaalves,  that  11  American  cotton  could  be  had 
fr««Iy  SI  psroant  at  the  total  foreign  consimipUon.  other  ttian  in 
Wiissis  and  China,  would  be  Amelcan  cotton. 

What.  then,  is  the  lasUnc  soiuton  of  the  cotton  producers'  eco- 
nomic diflcoltles?  They  need  lod  ask  only  eqiial  opportunity 
with  Industry  and  other  Interest  i.  Abolish  the  high-tariff  policy 
of  this  eountry  and  abandon  all  thought  of  compulsory  govern- 
mental control  of  acreage  or  ylel  I.  and  the  cotton  produce^  will 
•Dive  their  own  problems.  Insofa-  ss  tariff  barriers  are  concerned, 
this  la  no  new  suggaatlao  or  renudy,  bxit  although  this  Inequallty 
of  treatment  in  tariff  policy  has  been  pointed  out  many  times, 
nothing  has  been  done  about  it.  and  the  resultant  conditions  have 
grown  worse  The  Hawley-Smoot  bill  sounded  the  death  Icnell  of 
the  American  cotton  producers,  and  unless  something  U  done 
promptly  to  correct  this  Inequaltt '  of  treatment  suffered  by  cotton 
producers,  the  funeral  march  wl  1  soon  begin.  It  would  appear, 
acaeTer.  that  the  President  and  Lhe  Congress  believe  any  radlcai 
change  In  tariff  policy  st  this  tline  unwise  If  this  be  the  final 
tfeetston.  then  tt  Is  only  Jiist  th  kt  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
correct  the  unequal  btxrden  plaod  on  cotton  producers  by  their 
country's  hlgh-tartff  policy.  A  subsidy  or  equalization  payment  Is 
suggested  for  this  purpose  out  of  customs  revenue  Our  tariff 
P0K7  produces  this  revenue.  mu<h  of  It  coming  from  cotton  pro- 
ducers, therefore  It  is  only  logical  and  Just  that  a  pxirt  of  the 
revenue  so  prodtioed  should  be  used  In  this  way  to  discharge  the 
Oovemment's  obligation  to  cottoi  {>roduoers. 

In  this  connection  it  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  not  only  do  existing 
tariffs  and  governmental  cotton  follcles  prevent  exports  of  cotton, 
but  also  the  Johnson  bill  forbiddlog  foreign  loans  to  certain  debtor 
nations,  which  appears  to  include  bills  of  exchange  and  other  cus- 
totnary  forms  of  financing  exports. 

The  principle  of  subsidy  paynent  which  is  proposed  to  offset 
the  tariff  is  not  new.  Bubsldiei  are  already  recognized  by  our 
Oovemment  as  the  only  method  of  enabling  this  country  to  have 
a  merchant  marine.  Our  present  merchant  marine  is  made  possi- 
ble, as  you  are  well  aware,  by  sub  ildlzing  the  carrying  of  the  mails 
with  large  payments  out  of  the  IWleral  TreasxnTr.  But  the  cotton 
producer  has  a  legitimate  claim  of  his  own.  He  has  in  fact  a 
direct  claim  on  his  Oovemment  because  of  Its  tariff  pwllcy.  The 
cotton  producers'  economic  eondi  ;lon  over  a  long  period  is  directly 
traceable  to  this  tariff  policy.  B4  cause  of  the  high  tariff  pcjlicy  erf 
this  eountry  the  cotton  producers  comprise  a  group  still  having 
■mall  purchasing  power.  How  cm  the  cotton  producers  ihcrease 
wage*  and  raise  the  standard  of  living  under  a  tariff  policy  that 
prevents  free  exportation  of  ha  f  of  their  nwney  crop?  World 
trade  ntally  affects  the  standarc  of  living  and  Is  a  major  factor 
prerentlng  a  higher  standard  of  Ivlng  In  cotton -producing  States 
Ootton.  of  all  crops  produced  ir  the  United  States,  stands  in  a 
class  by  Itself.  No  other  Ameri<  an  crop  is  so  vitally  affected  by 
this  country's  trade  policies.  It  Is  therefore  more  necessary  that 
the  Congress  recognize  the  unec  ual  economic  position  in  which 
tariff  poUdea  place  the  American  cotton  producer  and  his  greater 
claim  for  Inunedlate  and  fair  ad  ustment  of  the  unequal  burden 
Inipoeed. 

To  summarlae: 

(1)  Our  effort  Is  to  conserve  tl  e  foreign  markets  for  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  producers  In  order  to  !  ncrease  their  Income. 

(2)  Tt>  prevent  the  ulUmate  lislocatlon  of  40  percent  of  the 
American  cotton  producers  and  ihe  impoverishment  of  sill  Ameri- 
can cotton  producers. 

(3)  To  adjust  th»  existing  tar  ff  jwllcy  to  this  end  or  to  com- 
penrate  the  Ajuerlcan  cotton  prxlucem  for  the  economic  inj-jry 
suffered  by  eqxiallzatlon  payment!  to  offset  the  tariff 

(♦)  Tn  emphasise  parity  of  Inome  for  the  American  cotton  pro- 
duom.  as  well  as  parity  of  price  as  a  pennanent  solution  cf  the 
American  cotton  producers'  pn  blem.  and  by  these  siirjgcsted 
methods  to  raise  the  standard  of  iving  of  the  lowest  income  irroup 
in  America. 

For  your  convenience  we  attach  statistical  data  showing  world 
production  of  cotton  for  the  « asons  l92e-27  through  \9Z7  38. 
WTVld  consumption  of  cotton  f)r  the  seasons  1928-29  ttrausjj-. 
1936-37.  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  for  the  12  months  enc!;n:' 
July  31.  1937,  Imports  of  foreign  cotton  for  the  12  months  ending 
July  31.  1937.  exports  of  American  cotton  from  1927  through  ly37. 

Finally,  we  have  endeavored  to  present  an  analysis,  a  picture  we 
like  to  call  It,  showing  the  effect  of  governmental  cotton  Policies 
<m  American  cotton  for  the  past  8  years,  with  Its  copartnef,  high 
••rtffa.  and  have  suggested  a  renedy.  We  have  endeavored  to  do 
■o  wlthoqt  prejudice  and  without  bias  and  have  relied  upon  tecords 
regarded  as  reliable  for  the  truth  at  the  statements  of  fact.  There 
■>*  "rae  things  that  cannot  be  iirgued.  We  cannot  argue  that  2 
•nd  1  make  4.  NUtho-  can  we  an  ue  truth.  We  can  neither  add  to 
tt  Bor  take  away  trom  it.  Truil  needs  no  argxunent.  It  has  Its 
po^er^and  whether  the  Congress  accepts  the  fecom- 
ct  tt»  Sooth  OaroUm  cotttn  producen  or  not,  it  is  a 


matter  for  its  determination,  but  It  Is  founded  on  sound  basic  facts 
which  the  Congress  cannot  continue  to  ignore  In  reality  It  la 
based  on  truth,  and  we  rely  upon  its  own  carrying  power  for  its 
ultimate  adoption. 

W.  E.  Atkinsom.  Chairman. 
State  Committee  South  Carolina  Cotton  Producers, 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
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Authority:  Bureau  of  i>n*ii. 
World 

r    ."^    Dppvtmfnt  of  rotr,m«-pe. 
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American 

Foreign 

World 
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1<W)-31    
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1  13,  13i.000 
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i:.N>«.ooo 

11.371.  IJOO 
10.  3.'.3.  UU) 
10.  2fo.  000 
11,**1«.  000 
14.  119.000 
l.\  1«0.  (X« 
'  17.  lOO.lXXl 

25.  TTS.noo 
24.87.1,000 
21.  427.  UOO 

E.  S8i.ono 

24,  '..V)  iJOO 
2.^.  .Wfi.  000 

25.  3iS.  (100 
27,  T£i.  tJOO 
30,>U5,  000 

lV3i    TJ 

i«f2  .n  

ita*  M  

ItfH  .l=i 
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'  I'relimiti  iry 

.^utbority:  .N'ew  ^ortc  loMn  Exchange  Year  Book. 

I  Dtrmestic  consumpticrri  of  cotton 

Bales 

12  months  ending  July  31,  1937 »7,  944.  803 

Included  iii  above i  76.  829 

Do '_       «102i568 

-  Lan;e.«:  on  record. 

-  Ei;yi,tian  cotion. 
'Other  forei*;n  ct^tton. 

Authority:  U    S    Department  of  Cnmmeice. 

Imports  of  farciffii  cctton.  12  mcv.tks  ending  July  31,  1937 

_  BaleJ 

E^-pt 73,268 

Peru 1  741 

China 51.437 

Mexico -  27  391 

Brltiah  India .'_"           "          '"'  79115 

AH  oihers l"llllllZi"EZl  is!  083 

Total 253.034 

.Authority:  U.  S   Department  of  Ccmmrrce 

Ezports  Of  American  cotion,  12  monlhs  ending  July  31 

Balei 
1927 JO  g2Q  614 

.9^ 7.  542.4U9 

ld.iy 8.043,583 

::;,; 6,689.796 

aol 6.  759.  927 

\nl% 8. 707, 548 

1933 8.419.399 

1^3^ 7.534,415 

\^i'^ 5,  972,  536 

1937 5,440,0*4 

Authority    U   S   Department  of  Commerce. 


Okangeeukg.  S    C  .  November  20,  1937. 
Senator  Wtiiiam  Jt.  BtMUR. 

Srnate  OJiee  BuOding  Washina^nn.  D  C  • 
Press  reports  indicv^  renewal  of  control  under  farm  bill  with 
temporary  benefit.*.  We  <:hudder  to  contemplate  wi^.at  Is  in  store 
for  .^monc.-in  farmers  and  consumers  as  resu.t  of  ;uch  shortsighted 
legislation  Talk  with  cotton  erowers  daily,  and  overwhelming  ma- 
jority not  in  favor  of  control  Onlv  th.Tst  who  administered  former 
plans,  led  by  Extension  Divi.«:nn  ar:d  W.i'.Iace  support  control  view. 
Cannot  an  amendment  from  f.o  r  be  put  throush  embodying 
Idea  as  expressed  in  former  corre^fKindence  and  analysis? 

■  WE    ATKI^fS0N. 

Cnatrman.  Stat«  Committee  South  Carolina  Cotton  Producen. 
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ACRICTTLTTTRAL  RTXTEF — WTIIAT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  present  for 
printing  in  the  Record  and  appnHJriate  disposition  an  in- 
teresting letter  from  a  constituent  in  Moffat  County,  Cola, 
relative  to  farm  conditions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ceaio.  Colo,  November  9,  1937. 
Senator  Edwiw  C.  Johnson, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

FRrcND  Ed:  Last  August  I  received  a  note  from  you  stating  what 
you  had  done  as  to  our  request  for  the  recognition  of  siunmer  fal- 
low as  an  accepted  conservation  practice  in  Moffat  Cotmty.  I  didn't 
reply  to  your  note  at  that  time,  for  Mr.  Russell,  our  county  agent, 
told  me  he  had  already  reported  to  you  the  success  of  your  efforts 
and  also  as  to  conditions  generally  in  the  county.  Also,  I  know 
that  you  get  too  many  letters  anyway,  but  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

However,  what  really  prompts  this  letter  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Concress  will  be  shortly  called  upon  to  pass  farm  legislation  which, 
in  some  form,  will  directly  affect  myself  and  all  other  farmers  like 
me  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  We  are  the  people  who  comprise  the 
hulk  of  the  farm  population.  We  live  on  the  land  and  get  otir 
living  from  the  land.  We  live  on  the  land  the  year  around  and  we 
do  not  stake  a  year's  work  on  a  single  crop  in  the  hope  of  quick 
wealth  and  retirement  to  the  city.  When  any  crop  falls  to  return 
production  costs  we  turn  to  something  else.  In  short,  we  diversify 
and  we  never  create  so-called  surplus  crops.  Yet  In  every  farm 
program  so  far  devised  we  are  the  boys  who've  got  It  "In  the  neck." 

In  the  farming  sections  of  Moffat  Cotmty  wheat  is,  as  you  know 
the  principal  crop,  and  we  raise  good  wheat.  In  any  normal  year 
the  yield  and  quality  of  our  wheat  wlU  offset  our  handicap  of 
distant  markets.  That  Is  if  we  take  otir  wheat  in  reasonable  doses 
with  some  oats,  some  barley,  some  spuds,  a  good  garden,  some  cowa, 
some  pigs,  chickens,  and  so  forth,  it  brings  us  some  early  cash  to 
pay  taxes,  buy  some  coffee  and  tobacco  and  some  underwear  till  we 
can  feed  out  some  pigs  or  calves,  so  we  can  carry  on.  If  the  price 
Is  poor  we  do  without  the  coffee  and  the  underwear  and  the  next 
year  we  don't  plant  so  much  wheat,  but  we  still  Uve  here  and  pay 
taxes. 

The  "big  boys"  kept  right  on  with  wheat  tmtfl  the  land  bank, 
the  machinery  companies,  and  the  tax  gatherer  had  them  down 
and  they  were  howling  to  high  heaven.  Along  comes  the  Triple  A 
and  pays  them  enough  for  doing  what  "horse  sense"  should  have 
made  them  do,  to  put  them  right  back  in  the  business  of  piling 
up  another  surplus,  so  that  right  now  In  the  BeU  Rock,  Breeze 
Basin,  and  Elkhead  districts  there  are  more  acres  of  wheat  than 
ever  before. 

This  year  Breeze  Basin  produced  close  to  35,000  btishels  of 
wheat  and  this  fall  there  is  probably  1,000  acres  of  new  land  In 
cultivation  that  was  still  sagebrush  2  years  ago.  The  "litte  fellow" 
who  had  already  cut  his  acreage  was  penalized  for  doing  the  very 
tiling  the  "big  fellow"  was  getting  paid  to  do  tmtll,  If  he  had  con- 
formed to  requirements,  he  couldn't  raise  enough  wheat  for  his 
own  flour. 

Tlien  came  the  soil -conservation  program  and  wanted  the  "little 
guy  '  to  reduce  still  more  for  about  $30  on  the  average  farm  tar 
planting  alfalfa  and  sweetclover,  of  which  crops  he  already  had 
all  he  needed.  That  was  supposed  to  bring  his  Income  up  to  that 
of  his  city  brother.  The  "big  boys"  wouldnX  have  any  part  of  this 
conservation  "soup"  after  all  the  Triple  A  "gravy,"  so  they  are  now 
demonstrating  Just  how  a  surplus  Is  produced,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Federal  subsidy. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pays  the  farmer  to  curtail 
wheat  production.  The  Department  of  State  then  makes  a  recipro- 
cai-trade  treaty  with  Canada,  allowing  her  to  put  more  wheat  on 
our  market,  which  necessitates  a  further  reduction  of  wheat  acre- 
age on  oxir  farms.  So  the  State  Department  makes  another  treaty 
with  Russia  to  admit  more  wheat  so  that — oh.  well,  you  explain  it 
I  m  tired.  Sec.-etary  Wallace  says  we  are  looking  for  a  market  for 
200  000,000  bushels  of  export  wheat.  He  didn't  give  any  figures  as 
to  the  wheat  we'v?  Imported  the  past  18  months.  With  all  the 
palaver  and  money  .'peot  the  wheat  grower  is  still  at  the  mercy  of 
the  gamblers.     So,  .'ust  what  has  l>een  accomplished? 

Now  Wallace  asks  for  a  "posit: ve  crop-control  law."  and  the 
■farm  leaders'  are  being  kept  busy  Irafting  such  laws  for  your  con- 
sideration. I  don't  know  these  "farm  leaders"  and  they  don't  know 
me  or  my  problems,  and  I  am  millions.  What  I  have  said  of  wheat 
is  true  of  all  the  major  crops  they  have  monkeyed  with  If  we  ' 
must  be  -controlled."  we,  the  millions  of  "little  fellows,"  want  a  fair 
chance  to  supply  our  share  of  the  i'fatlon's  foodstuff  requirements. 
I  dont  want  a  "benefit"  or  a  subsidy.  I  want  a  crack  at  the  world's 
greatest  market  with  my  50  acres  ol  wheat.  If  the  nelghbcM"  wants 
to  plant  400  acres,  they  might  pra-:tlce  a  little  "control"  on  btrn. 
He  is  the  one  producing  the  surplui,,  not  me. 

I'm  not  asking  a  thing,  Ed.     I'm  |ust  telling  you. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  past  conslc.eratioD  of  the  home  people, 
"nie  same, 

L.  E.  SiYTDZa. 

BILLS    INTRODTTCn) 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  th(?  Hrst  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  ttnd  referred  aa  follows: 


By  Mr.  LOGAN: 

A  bin  <S.  3050>  establishing  a  5-<lay  wortweck  In  the 
Federal  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

A  bill  (S.  3051)  to  provide  for  the  hearing  and  disposition 
of  employee  appeals  from  discriminatory  treatment  by 
superiors  in  the  Federal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McCARRAN: 

A  bill  (S.  3052)  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  persons 
transporting  stolen  animals  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  bill  (S.  3053)  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  public 
lands  for  home  and  other  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Surveys. 

AGRICTJLTTTHAL    RELIEF AHETOMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS  submitted  an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  biU  (S.  2787)  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agricultural  com- 
modities in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was,  on  page  26,  lines  3  and  5,  to  strike  out 
the  word  "shall"  and  insert  the  word  "may",  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

BUSINESS  COIIDmONS ^ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  At  the  time  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  on  Wednesday  evening  last  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Pope]  had  the  floor  and  had  not  concluded  his  remarks. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  a  critic  is  not  an  honest 
critic  unless  he  is  also  willing  to  give  praise  when  praise  is 
due.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  criticize  this  administration  on 
many  occasions;  perhaps  I  shall  do  so  in  the  future.  This 
morning,  however,  I  read  in  the  Washington  Herald  an  article 
which  I  shall  ask  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  The  article 
outlines  four  steps  in  a  program  which  the  article  itself 
seems  to  attribute  to  the  White  House, 

Mr.  President,  if  this  outline  is  really  the  program  of  the 
White  House,  I  wish  to  express  my  highest  praise  for  it. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  business  world  is  in  such 
a  state  of  mind  that  a  gesture  from  the  administration  would 
mean  almost  Instant  recovery.  The  program  as  outlined  in 
the  Herald  proposes  drastic  modification  of  the  capital-gains 
tax  and  other  tax  modifications;  it  also  suggests  the  necessity 
for  a  housing  program  and  other  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  happen  to  come  from  a  section  of  the 
coimtry  where  business  is  enthroned.  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  hold  any  brief  for  Wall  Street;  I  never 
bought  a  share  of  stock  on  margin  or  for  speculation  in  my 
life;  I  am  not  seeking  at  all  in  what  I  say  this  morning  to 
defend  the  doubtful  methods  of  business;  but,  Mr.  President, 
we  need  peace  now,  and  anything  that  promotes  peace  be- 
tween tlie  administration  at  Washington  and  the  business 
world  will  be  abundantly  rewarded  by  a  changed  attitude  on 
the  part  of  business  interests,  with  the  investment  of  money 
and  the  employment  of  workers  by  the  expenditure  of  private 
capital 

I  saw  in  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Tabor,  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  a  very  wise  reference  to  business.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  wise  statement,  as  I  see  it.  I  ask  that  a  brief  para- 
graph or  two  from  that  address  be  included  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  It  bears  out  the  argimient  I  am  attempting: 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Business:  This  term  is  used  as  Including  capital,  finance,  man- 
ufacturing, transportation,  dlstribuUon,  and  that  host  of  mtrlcate 
and  complex  relations  that  the  modem  world  has  given  us.  We 
may  aU  regret  that  big  business  is  getting  bigger.  We  are  sorry 
when  chain  merchandising  and  mass  production  supplant  the 
smaller  units  and  the  smaller  businessman;  yet  the  tendency  of 
the  times  has  been  for  a  half  oenttiry  In  the  direction  of  the 
efficiency  that  comes  from  large-unit  operations.     Some  believe  %i^'^% 
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Real  Americans  want  to  see  our 
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Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  Presidei.t 

from  the  Washington  Herald  wil 

that  It  Is  well  founded,  because, 

administration,  I  am  here  to  spea 
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my  colleagues  and  the  country  as 
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unanimous  consent  that  this 

point  In  connection  with  my 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
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rates  ;n  future  should  be  based  on  plant  cost  and  not  on  wrltten-up 
values. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  told  them  that  existing  Government 
power  projects  cannot  supply  more  than  13  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  thereby  cannot  be  considered  a  menace. 

He  has  shown  no  Inclination  to  do  away  with  existing  yardsticks. 
but  t)eiieves  he  can  convince  utility  executives  that  It  Is  more  prof- 
Itabli?  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  than  to  tight  it. 

MOomCATTON   OF  TAX 

3.  Modification  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax  means  exemp- 
tion.' high  enough  to  give  small  and  young  industries  a  chance  to 
expand;  it  meaiis  allowance  for  losses  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
year?  and  permission  to  pay  off  debts 

The  exemption  will  be  at  least  $25,000.  and  perhaps  more,  and 
the  maximum  tax  on  the  big  corporations  wlU  be  reduced  to  20 
pjcrccnt . 

4.  Modification  of  the  capital -gains  tax  will  leave  very  little  to 
pay  on  any  gains  rcali7*d  after  a  year  has  elapsed.  This  measure 
is  far  more  to  stimulate  the  real  estate  market  than  the  Pt-ock 
exchinge.  although  it  should  leave  the  exchanges  in  a  healthier 
condition. 

5.  The  farmers  are  entitled  to  real  consideration  They  are  suf- 
fering again  from  falling  prices  and  promises  have  been  made  by 
both  "parties  which  cannot  be  ignored 

Tt.e  President  believes  that  a  lisefui  bill  can  be  passed  without 
any  serious  drain  on  the  Trea.sury. 

STRF^T    FOR    COOPERATION 

6.  E\-ery  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the  administration  and  busi- 
ness Into  line  to  cor.quer  the  recession,  not  in  a  year  or  2  years,  but 
in  a  few  months. 

A  great  deal  will  depend  on  getting  the  new  F.  H.  A.  measure  and 
the  ::arm  bill  quickly  through  Congress,  as  well  as  on  getting  action 
on  the  maritime  report. 

Work  on  utility  expansion  can  begin  tomorrow  with  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  between  Government  and  business. 

LABOE-CAPTTAL    PROBLEM 

But  all  Important  is  to  bring  about  laetter  relations  between  labor 
and  capital  ^  ,     ,^ 

To  this  end  the  Government  will  use  all  the  Influence  in  its  power 
by  bringing  about  conferences  so  that  labor  and  capital  can  sit  down 
together  and  settle  their  differences 

7  Extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. It  is  expected,  will  prime  the  business  pump,  while  at  the 
Bam.=  time  the  Treasury  has  promised  economy  on  the  part  It  has  to 
take  In  budgetary  advice.  As  to  balancing  the  Budget,  administra- 
tion  advisers  feel  It  would  be  more  cautious  to  attetnpt  that,  in  the 
face  of  a  rising.  Instead  of  a  falling  market 

Tlaere  is  no  part  of  the  above  pjrogram  which  necessitates  Govem- 
mert  speneiing  on  any  great  scale  What  is  proposed  is  a  use  of 
Oovemment  creellt  to  get  the  housing  program  going  and  the  stim- 
uluii  of  Government  cooperation  to  start  new  spending  on  the  part 
of  the  public  utilities. 

irOST   CRXATE   JOBS 

Increased  spending  on  relief  can  only  be  avoided  by  increased 
employment.  Large  Government  spending  on  public  works  can  only 
be  iidopted  as  a  last  resort 

This  is  the  program  on  which  the  President  has  been  working  fen: 
weeks  and  is  now  ready  to  push  through  with  all  his  well-known 
vlgcrr. 

TRIBTTTZ  TO  AMERICA'S  DKAD  IS  WORLD  WAR — SPEECH  BY 
SENATOR    PEPPER 

[Mr.  Ellender  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  liie  Record  a  tribute  to  America's  dead  in  the  World  War, 
delivered  on  November  11.  1937,  at  Tavares,  Pla..  by  Senator 
Peiper.  which  appears  In  the  Appendix.] 

NE"SVLY   IdfEO   DOMESTIC    STLVER    KtrD   ITS   RELATTOK   TO   AGRICTTL- 
rURB ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    THOMAS    OF    XTTAH 

[Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
ha^e  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  today 
by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  on  the  subject  of  Newly  Mined 
Domestic  Silver  and  Its  Relation  to  Agriculture,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix.} 

CO^TERENCES    BETWEEN    THE    PRESIDENT    AND    tTnUTY    OFTICIALS 

[Mr.  NORRis  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Klntner 
apiiearing  In  the  Washington  Star  of  today,  relative  to  con- 
fertaices  between  the  President  and  utility  officials,  which 
api)ears  in  the  Appendix.  ] 

acricultttral  relief 

l^e  Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major 
agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 

IAt.  pope.  Mr.  President,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  was  endeavoring  to  show  the  effect  of  surpluses  on  the 
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price  of  commodities  this  y'^ar.  It  will  be  recalled  that  I 
pointed  out  that  the  production  of  corn  is  about  1.000.000.000 
bushels  more  in  1937  than  it  was  in  1936  and  that  the  esti- 
mated amount  that  will  be  received  by  the  growers  is  about 
$100,000,000  less.  I  also  stated  the  amount  of  wheat  pro- 
duced this  year  and  the  amjunt  the  farmers  would  receive 
by  reason  of  the  declining  prices.  I  did  the  same  with 
reference  to  tobacco,  rice,  ard  other  commodities. 

It  was  very  interesting  during  the  hearings  which  were 
conducted  throughout  the  West  and  Middle  West  to  observe 
something  of  the  reaction  to  the  philosophy  of  this  measure 
and  of  this  kind  of  legislat;on.  Most  of  the  farmers  who 
testified  realize  the  effect  of  surpluses  upon  the  market 
prices  of  the  commodities.  Occasionally  a  farmer  would  ap- 
pear, however,  and  talce  the  position  that  a  farmer  ought  to 
be  i)ermitted  to  raise  all  the  crops  he  could  produce,  smd 
when  he  was  asked  wliy  he  -.ook  that  position  he  would  say 
that  so  long  as  there  is  a  hungry  man  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  world  who  could  consiune  that  produce,  the  farmer 
ought  not  to  be  limited  in  Ids  production.  Not  very  many 
farmers  took  that  position.  In  fact,  it  was  just  occasionally 
we  heard  one  who  did.  The  great  majority  of  the  farmers 
took  a  different  position  with  reference  to  that  matter.  I 
wish  to  read  a  brief  portion  Df  the  evidence  taken  at  Grand 
Porks,  N.  Dak.  This  testimony  was  given  by  the  president 
of  the  State  Farmers'  Union  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
a  young  man  who  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  brilliant 
\^atnesses  who  appeared  before  the  committee  during  our 
entire  hearing. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Orijgon? 
Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  if  he  is 
about  to  read  from  a  printed  record  of  the  hearings  available 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  am  sorry  the  record  of  the  testimony  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  typewritten  copy  of 
the  testimony.  I  understand  various  members  of  the  sub- 
committee are  correcting  the  testimony,  and  that  it  will  be 
printed  at  a  very  early  date.  I  myself  have  corrected  thai 
part  in  which  I  examined  witnesses. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Will  it  be  firinted  and  available  in  time  for 
us  to  read  the  evidence  of  thu  farmers  before  we  cast  a  final 
vote  upon  this  measure? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  trust  so.    I  do  not  know  just  when  it  will  be 
printed,  but  I  think  it  will  be  available  soon. 
Mr.  McNARY.    Some  time  next  week? 
Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  will  my  colleague  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  his  colleague? 
Mr.  POPE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Did  the  committee  at  any  time  have  hear- 
ings as  to  the  advisabihty  or  practicability  of  excepting  from 
the  quota  control  the  small  farmer;  that  is,  the  man  who  sells 
200  or  300  bushels  of  wheat? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  provides  an 
exemption  of  300  bushels  of  com  to  the  com  farmer.  100 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  wh?at  fanner,  and  provides  that 
where  a  farmer  consumes  75  jsercent  of  his  crc^  on  the  farm 
and  sells  25  percent  he  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  law. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Yes;  I  know  it  is  in  the  bill;  but  were  there 
any  hearings  from  which  om?  might  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  general  oiMnion  of  what  is  a  fair  amoimt 
to  be  exempted?  Was  there  any  showing  as  to  the  average 
production?  For  instance,  what  is  the  average  production  of 
wheat  on  the  farm?  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there 
was  any  showing  before  the  committee  as  to  what  is  a  reason- 
eble  amount  to  be  exempted. 

Mr.  POPE.    There  was  considerable  testimony  as  to  the 
average  production  of  wheat  en  farms  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.    The  production  varies  very  ^ndely  throughout  the 
I.XXXn 25 


I  country.  Tliere  was  some  testimony  with  reference  to  the 
;  pro^•isions  contained  in  the  bill.  Such  testimony  was  in  the 
j  way  of  approval  of  the  exemption  contained  in  the  bill. 
j  Further  than  that.  I  think  ihere  was  no  testimony  ou  the 
I  point  raised  by  my  colleague. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  read  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Talbot t.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  he  is  a  very  able  smd  bril- 
liant young  farmer.  He  is  the  worthy  son  of  a  very  worthy 
farmer  who  for  a  Ions  time  was  a  leader  in  farm  matters  in 
North  Dakcta.  The  Senutor  from  Kansas  IMr.  McGn-t],  in 
propounding  a  question  to  Mr.  Talbott,  said: 

This  year  we  havo  produced  a  235,000.000-bushel  surplus  Prob- 
ably 200,000.000  bu;-hcls  of  It  would  have  to  go  into  storage.  Does 
not  that  suggest  the  immediate  nece^ity  of  seeking  to  take  care 
of  our  siuplus  either  in  a  ^anarj'  or  by  a  controlled  production? 

Mr.  Tausott.  Tliat  Is  correct  In  our  Judgment,  Senator  MrOnx: 
and,  furthermore  for  the  record — we  do  not  want  to  quibble  over 
words  and  we  recognize  this  to  be  true — that  when  we  have  an 
unsalable  surplus  of  some  particular  farm  commodity,  so  far  as  the 
effect  of  that  on  the  man  who  produced  the  crop,  the  effect  on 
the  price  structure,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  It  Is  an 
actual  surplus  over  the  needs  of  uU  of  the  hungry  people  in  the 
United  States,  or  whether  it  is  a  surplus  occasioned  by  lack  of 
purchasing  power,  because  we  have  got,  they  teU  us,  seven  or  eight 
or  nine  or  ten  million  people  out  of  Jobs. 

The  effect  on  the  man  who  produced  that  crop  Is  Just  the  same 
as  if  he  had  a  surplus  over  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  must  be  dealt  with  from  that  standpoint. 

Senator  McGnx.  And  if  there  Is  an  uncontrolled  surplus  of  that 
commodity,  and  If  It  can  be  sold  at  any  time  Its  owners  are  ready 
to  sell  it  or  ttirow  it  on  the  market,  it  wiU  have  a  tendency  to  drive 
the  price  down. 

Mr.  Talbott.  During  the  interim  period  it  does  contribute  a  defi- 
nite weight  on  the  kind  of  a  price  structure  which  we  have  built 
up  In  this  insane,  frankly  speaking,  this  insane  marketing  system 
In  the  United  States. 

Senator  Pope.  A  long  time  ago  Adam  Smith,  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  economists  of  all  time,  said  that  demand  means  effective 
demand.  That  is  what  you  meant  a  little  while  ago  when  you  said 
the  farmer  has  to  face  the  problem  of  effective  demand  and  supply 
The  fact  that  there  may  be  unemployed  ten  or  twelve  million 
people,  and  that  maybe.  If  they  had  the  money,  they  would  use 
the  stirplus  wheat — the  fact  that  they  do  have  the  money  does  not 
help  the  farmer  In  any  way  in  di.sposing  of  his  commodity. 

Mr.  Talbott  And.  St-nator.  it  would  not  help  the  fellow  who  does 
not  have  a  Job  and  no  pay  check  if  the  farmer  gave  It  away  Who 
would  pay  the  freipht  on  It^  Who  would  process  It,  prind  It  into 
flour,  and  deliver  it  to  that  fellow  who  ha.s  not  a  pay  check  and  lo 
Job? 

Senator  Pope.  It  does  not  do  very  much  good  to  say  that  all  the 
hungry  people  In  China  or  even  in  the  United  States  could  consume 
It  If  they  could  buy  this  wheat  Tliat  dOf\s  not  help  the  farmer 
very  much. 

Mr.  Talbott.  It  does  not  help  the  problem  that  confronts  us  now. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  basis  for  this  type  of  legislation  I 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  this  philosophy.  I  thint;  no  one 
wants  to  see  the  farmer  curtail  his  production.  I  wish  the 
farmer  might  continue  to  produce  as  much  as  he  desires, 
plant  new  acres,  and  prodvrre  still  more,  but  if  it  has  the 
effect,  the  direct  effect,  of  bringing  his  price  below  the  cost 
of  production,  if  it  has  the  effect  of  destroying  his  market 
and  destroying  the  farmer,  then  I  think  we  may  as  well  face 
the  fact  and  be  practical  about  it.  It  does  not  do  any  good 
to  say  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  hungry  man  in  the  United 
States  or  somewhere  else  in  the  world  the  farmer  should 
be  permitted  to  produce,  because  the  farmer  has  no  way  of 
getting  his  commodity  to  the  man  who  needs  it.  He  cannot 
give  it  away  and  he  cannot  pay  the  freight  to  the  man  who 
needs  it. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  Pre.sldent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  POPE.  In  just  a  moment.  Mr.  Talbott  said.  "I  think 
we  had  better  be  practical  about  this  matter  and  face  the 
situation." 

It  was  said  by  a  few  of  the  farmers  who  testified  that  if 
our  distribution  system  were  better,  if  we  could  diminish  the 
spread  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  that  would 
enable  the  consumer  to  buy  the  farmer's  products  cheaper, 
and  consume  more  of  them.  Perhaps  so;  but  the  question 
immediately  arises.  Are  we  going  to  wait  until  we  can  work 
out  a  perfect  distribution  system  before  we  do  anything  for 
the  farmer?    He  is  now  faced  with  his  problem;  and  it  does 
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not  answer  his  question  to  say  that  w( 
perfect  distribution  system  before  we 
That  seemed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  ttie  very  ablest  farmers 
and  most  thoughtful  persons  we  fotjid  at  the  hearings. 
Therefore  It  seems  to  me.  and  to  moff  of  the  farmers,  that 
those  who  claim  that  the  farmer  outht  to  produce  all  he 
can  because  there  are  hungry  people  iomewfaere  are  merely 
engaged  In  wishful  thinking  and  are  a  ntrlbuting  nothing  to 
the  section  of  the  farmers'  problem. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  low  u 

Mr.  GILLETTK.  Mr.  President,  I  s  mply  wish  to  lnq\itre 
of  the  Senator  whether  the  subcommit  «e  made  any  further 
inquiry  at  the  hearing  f  nxn  which  t  tie  Senator  has  read 
with  reference  to  the  statement  made  b  r  the  witness  In  which 
be  designated  our  marketing  system  w  an  "insane"  market- 
ing system.  Was  any  further  Inquiry  itiade  into  that  matter 
at  the  time? 

Mr.  POPE.  He,  and  many  other  witnesses,  attributed  a 
good  deal  of  Importance  to  oar  marke  ing  system  where  the 
principal  farm  com  modi  tiw  are  made  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion In  the  central  markets  <A  our  coui  itry. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  That  testimony  wll  be  found,  then,  in 
the  hearings? 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes.  They  f dt  that  gi  mbllng  or  speculating 
in  farm  conunodiUes  in  the  boards  o:  trade  had  an  undue 
Ipftumce  upon  the  market  price;  and  i  think  probably  there 
Is  no  diilerence  of  optnioQ  among  the  :  armers  of  the  country 
In  that  respect  One  farmer  after  aitother  demanded  out- 
right that  central  market  speculating  in  our  farm  prod- 
ucts where  thew  oonunodlties  are  sold  short  should  be  abol- 
ished; and  one  of  these  days  we  are  going  to  have  to  face 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  our  mirketlng  system.  The 
witness  who  made  the  statement  had  in  mind.  I  am  sure, 
that  operatlaDs  on  central  markets  aave  accentuated  the 
spread  that  eziats  between  the  pnxlucf  r  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  VANDSCBERO.  Mr.  Preside  it.  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Has  the  Senutor  yet  discussed  the 
element  cA  compulsion  imder  the  bill? 

B4r.  POPE.  I  have  not,  except  incl  SentaDy ;  but  I  expect 
now  to  proceed  with  a  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bUl.  and.  of  course,  will  deal  with  ^at  subject  before  I 
conclude. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    May  I  ask  t|ie  Senator  a  question 
for  my  own  information?    Is  there 
farmer  may  be  put  in  Jail  under  this 

Mr.  POPE.    No;  unless,  of  course, 
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tny  point  at  which  a 
btU? 
for  embezzlement  or 


some  other  criminal  act  which  Is  usui  Jly  dealt  with  in  bills 


of  this  sort.    If  he  sells  In  excess  of 
there  is  no  criminal  liability. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    It  appears  to 
on  page  30  that  if  the  farmer  fails  to 


his  marketing  quota, 

me  from  the  language 
understand  the  rather 


ecmiidex  records,  marketing  cards,  reports,  and  so  forth — 
which,  I  confess,  that  up  to  date  I  lave  not  been  able  to 
understand — he  may  be  dted  for  a  misdemeanor  and  taken 
Into  criminal  court.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POPE.    Under  subsection  (e). 
a  prorlsitni  that  If  a  farmer  does  n<t  furnish  the  records 
desired  there  Is  in  that  respect  an  offe  ise. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  the 
average  farmer  confronting  records,  marketing  cards,  re- 
ports, storage  definitions,  and  so  fort]  u  win  be  able  reason 


ably  to  respond  to  the  satisfaction  of 


culture?  Is  not  this  a  terribly  complcated  thing,  and  is  it 
fair  to  hold  the  farmer  to  a  criminal  court  if  he  does  not 
meet  the  Secretary's  requirements? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senatbr  that,  of  course,  the 
administration  of  the  law  must  be  leasonable. 
noted  in  this  section  that  the  farmer 
acreage.  That  certanly  would  not  be 
required  to  furnish  proof  of  his  yield, 
marketing  of  the  commodity  in  the  f  o]  m  of  recorxls.  market- 
ing cards,  and  so  forth.    He  is  requi-ed  to  keep  some  sort 


on  page  30.  there  Is 


Jie  Secretary  of  Agri- 


It  will  be 

is  to  furnish  proof  of 

dlfScult  to  do.    He  is 

of  his  storage,  of  his 


of  record  of  tliat,  and  I  take  it  that  foich  cards  and  blank 
forms  w:ll  be  furnished  him  as  will  make  it  fairly  ea.sy  for 
him  to  comply  with  them;  and  I  as.>ume  that  m  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  it  would  bo  only  in  an  extreme  case, 
where  there  was  malice  or  definite  refusal  to  cooperate,  that 
that  provision  would  be  utilized. 

Mr.  S<rHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  right  on  that  point? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  j-ield  to  the  Senator  from  Wa.-hington. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Would  the  Senator  have  any 
objection  to  including  the  words  '  malicli.u.  ly  and  willfully"? 

Mr.  POPE.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  VANDE2^ERG.  It  seems  to  mo  thrrp  oueht  at  least 
to  be  that  cushion,  because  I  confess  to  the  Senator  that, 
while  I  have  listened  to  his  very  able  presentation  and  have 
tried  to  study  the  bill,  it  Is  still  as  inscmtable  as  anything 
on  earth  to  me,  so  far  as  I  am  cr^ncerned:  and  I  pity  the 
poor  farmer  who  confronts  the  ultimate  net  result  of  all 
this  legislation  in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire  wnth  a  de- 
mand fDr  reports.  I  just  do  not  see  how  he  is  going  to  be 
able  Intelligently  to  respond,  and  I  should  hate  to  see  him 
criminally  prosecuted  for  something  of  which  I  confess  I  am 
guilty  8.t  the  moment — namely,  a  total  inability  to  under- 
stand what  In  the  world  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  FOPE.  I  think  the  Senator  should  make  this  distinc- 
tion: A  farmer  does  not  have  to  understand  every  detail  of 
the  administration  of  the  bill,  all  the  formulas  that  may  be 
used,  and  the  like;  but  he  does  know  what  acreage  he  plants. 
He  does  know  his  yield.  He  does  know  how  much  he. has 
stored,  and  how  much  he  markets.  I  do  not  know  a  farmer 
anywhere  who  could  not  give  that  information.  There  is 
nothing  complicated  about  that.  The  matters  referred  to  in 
this  section  are  not  at  all  complicated,  as  I  see  it;  and  the 
iaixnei  Is  not  required  imder  any  penalty  to  understand  all 
the  provisions  and  formulas  used  in  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  But  I  caU  the  Senator's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  wtU  be  guilty  if  he  violates  any  regu- 
lation which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  ultimately 
conceive,  in  addition  to  all  the  idcntiflcatlons  the  Senator 
has  read;  and  the  Secretary  has  a  superb  imagination. 

Mr.  POPE.     To  what  section  does  the  Senator  now  refer? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Section  <e»,  on  page  30.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  the  things  the  Senator  has  read,  the  farmer  will 
be  guilty  if  he  fails  to  respond  to  any  reports  that  "may  be 
necessjiry  for  the  administration  of  this  section  and  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  POPE.  Assuming  that  the  philosophy  of  the  bill  is 
correct,  assuming  that  marketing  quotas  may  be  desirable  for 
inclusion  in  the  bill,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
if  he  knows  of  any  way  in  wluch  he  could  obtain  the  neces- 
sary information  without  some  sort  of  penalty. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator  stumps  me  at  the  outset, 
because  he  asks  me  to  assume  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill  Is  correct. 

Mr.  POPE.     For  the  purpose  of  the  question. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  again  confess  to  the  Senator  that 
I  have  tried  to  put  the  divers  and  sundry  philosophies  of  the 
bill  together,  and  I  find  myself  stymied.  Therefore,  it  Is 
impossible  for  me  to  respond  to  the  Senator's  question  on  the 
basis  of  that  premise;  but  I  submit  to  him  that,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  iMr.  ScHWELLENB.'^cH  ]  has  suggested, 
the  average  farmer  responding  to  this  rather  amazing  re- 
quirement under  this  very  complex  bill  certainly  ought  to  be 
protected  at  least  to  the  extent  that  an  honest  error  shall 
not  send  him  down  to  the  police  court. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Senator,  and.  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  myself  join  in  such  an 
amendment;  and  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  would  go 
further.  I  should  be  willing  to  make  the  penalty  just  as 
mild  as  it  is  possible  to  m.ake  it  and  hope  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary Information  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  think  that  is  fair.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  that  we  ought  not  to  ask  the  f aimer  to  com- 
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prehend  something  which  I  doubt  whether  6  out  of  96  Sena- 
tors can  comprehend  at  the  firesent  moment. 

Mr.  McGTT.T..     Mr.  Presiden;,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  McGTTil..  The  section  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  have  just  been  discussing 
comes  under  the  heading  of  e3;cess-marketing  penalty  where 
the  commodity  is  being  marketed  after  a  marketing  quota 
has  been  established. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McGITJi.  I  should  like  to  direct  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  although  I  have  no  objection  to  adding 
the  phrase  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
SCHWELLENBACH  1,  this  scction  dcals  with  the  farmers  fur- 
nishing— 

Such  proof  of  their  acreage.  yl«ld.  storajge,  and  marketing  of  the 

commodity  in  the  form  of  record?,  marketing  cards,  reports,  storage 
under  seal,  or  otherwise  as  may  b?  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  this  section. 

In  other  words,  in  calling  on  the  farmer.  If  the  commodity 
is  marketed,  for  information  in  the  form  of  marketing 
records  when  a  marketing  quota  has  been  established,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  intended  to  call  upon  the  average  fanner  to 
produce  records  which  ordinarily  he  would  not  otherwise 
have. 

Mr.  POPE.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  rose. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes;  I  sield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  understand  from  what  Uie  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  McOill]  has  now  called  to  our  attention  that 
the  provisions  which  the  Sena.tor  from  Michigan  is  question- 
ing provide  a  penalty  in  the  f  Drm  of  a  fine  and,  I  suppose,  if 
the  farmer  does  not  have  th(!  amount  of  the  fine,  whatever 
other  penalties  the  law  has  in  store  for  a  man  who  is  fined 
for  a  misdemeanor  and  caniiot  pay  the  fine.  These  pro- 
visions, however,  apply  not  only  to  the  farmer  who  believes 
In  the  act  and  wants  to  corni*  within  its  terms  but  to  every 
farmer  in  the  country,  including  the  farmer  out  in  Kansas 
who  says,  "I  do  not  believe  In  this  restriction  of  production 
at  all,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have  an3rthing  to  do  with  It"; 
5'et,  if  he  does  not  comply  withi  every  regulation  In  the  form  of 
furnishing  information,  he  Is  subject  to  this  penalty.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  sield? 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes;  I  shield  lo  the  Senator  from  Kansas  if 
he  desires  to  answer  the  que5;tion. 

Mr.  McOTTJi.  This  portion  of  the  bill  will  apply  to  every- 
one producing  a  given  commodity  after  a  referendum  has 
been  held  and  two-thirds  of  those  voting  at  the  referendum 
have  voted  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion in  this  title  of  the  bill  except  such  as  is  provided 
after  two -thirds  have  voted  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas. 

Mr.  BURKE.  The  man  in  the  one-third  minority,  how- 
ever, is  subject  to  all  these  requirements  of  furnishing  in- 
formation and  doing  everything  otherwise  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  section  and  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  of  the  Secretary.  He  is  compelled  to 
do  all  those  things  although  he  was  in  the  one-third  minor- 
ity that  did  not  want  to  go  into  this  plan. 

Mr.  McGILL.  That  is  true;  and  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  have  Governors  Jind  legislatures  of  States  elected 
by  bare  majorities  which  inflict  penalties  upon  the  minority 
the  same  as  upon  the  majority. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Yes;  but  heretofore  they  have  not  inflicted 
any  j>enalties  upon  the  farmiT  who  wants  to  go  his  own  way 
and  produce,  as  a  result  of  his  labor,  the  products  of  the 
soil.  I  do  not  know  whether  anything  worse  than  this  pro- 
\'ision  can  be  found  in  Russia  or  Italy. 

Mr.  McGILL.  It  is  evident  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska simply  Is  not  in  favor  of  a  measure  of  this  character. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  will  say  "iiat  I  am  not  in  favor  of  this 
particular  provision- 


Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield 
reasonably,  but  I  should  prefer  that  these  gentlemen  make 
their  arguments  In  their  own  time.  I  do  want  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  LMr.  Johnson  J.  who  has  been 
requesting  it  for  some  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  sim.ply  \n'ish  to  make  the  observation  that 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Senators  will  speak  in  the  direction  of 
the  Presiding  Officer.  Sitting  where  I  am,  when  Senators 
speak  toward  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  what  is  said. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  Referring  to  the  matter  he  has  just 
discussed — the  matter  of  distribution  under  a  quota  system — 
did  any  one  of  the  farmers  offer  any  evidence,  or  did  the  com- 
mittee gather  any  evidence  from  any  source  whatsoever,  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  disposition  of  agricultural  products  abroad 
and  the  loss  of  farm  markets  for  any  of  these  agricultural 
commodities? 

Mr.  POPE.  Oh,  yes.  That  formed  the  basis  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  testimony.  Interestmgly  enough,  farm- 
ers desire  to  keep  our  foreign  markets,  to  preserve  our  out- 
lets for  various  farm  commodities,  but  some  of  them  who 
were  in  favor  of  that,  Immediately  protested  against  the 
importation  of  farm  commodities  from  other  countries.  So. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
as  to  that  particular  matter  in  the  minds  of  farmers  as  well 
as  everybody  else  throughout  the  country.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  on  that  subject.  It  is  a  very  important 
question  and  a  very  difficult  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  But  before  we  can  arrive  at 
a  quota  system  is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  to  determine 
the  amount  of  each  commodity  to  be  exported? 

Mr.  POPE.  Oh,  yes.  ThaX  is  taken  into  consideration 
throughout  the  bill.  Throughout  the  bill  an  estimate  of  the 
exports  is  given  full  consideration  in  determining  the  normal 
supply  of  commodities,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  think  it  is 
the  desire  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  bill  to  do  all  we 
can  not  only  to  find  export  markets  for  the  commodities,  but 
to  find  new  uses  for  the  commodities.  Considerable  testi- 
mony was  taken  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  turning 
com  into  alcohol,  or  making  use  of  commodities  in  various 
new  ways. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  so  I  may  ask  him  another  question? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gn.L]  referred  to  the  provision  for  a  referendum.  May  I 
inquire  whether  the  question  submitted  to  referendum  will 
simply  be  a  general  question:  "Do  you  wish  to  participate 
in  restrictive  quotas?"  or  is  it  to  be  a  specific  referendum 
which  says,  "Are  you  satisfied  to  accept  such  and  such  a 
reduction?"     Which  will  it  be? 

Mr.  POPE.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  specifying 
or  defining  the  question  which  will  be  asked.  I  cannot 
answer  offhand  and  say  what  form  the  question  will  take. 
I  think  it  will  be  a  fair  question  on  the  basis  of  whether  a 
marketing  quota  should  be  established  under  the  conditions 
that  exist. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  It 
is  a  totally  different  question  to  submit  the  general  proposi- 
tion of  authority  to  be  delegated  to  the  Secretary  on  the 
one  hand,  or  a  specific  question  respecting  a  total  restrictive 
quota,  so  that  the  voting  farmer  before  he  votes  may  know 
whether  or  not  the  Secretary  proposes  a  degree  of  limita- 
tion to  which  actually  the  farmer  himself  would  be  utterly 
opposed? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
in  just  a  moment,  after  I  have  answered  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  the  question 
should  be  as  clear  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  in  order 
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I  cannot   say  more 

have  not  given  any 

ol   the  question.    I 


tliat  the  fanner  may  understand  it 

than  that,  because  I  do  not  know. 

spedflc  consideration  to  the  wordizib 

have  not  thought  of  the  wording  of  the  question  that  might 

be  submitted. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  My  question  g  ses  beyond  mere  words, 
as  the  Senator  can  see.  I  am  merel  r  suggesting  that  it  is 
hardly  conclusive  ghaviy  to  ask  the  fa:  mer  this  general  ques- 
tion: "Are  you  willing  to  let  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
restrict  your  production  in  return  for  such  Government 
checks  as  the  Secretary  is  willing  to  sanction?"  That  is 
scarcely  a  conclusive  question. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  should  say  that  woul  i  be  a  very  poor  ques- 
tion to  ask,  and  would  not  be  in  acordance  with  the  facts 
at  an. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  would  pr>bably  be  entirely  too 
frank,  perhaps  the  Senator  means. 

Mr.  POPE.  No;  because  the  farmer  is  not  going  to  receive 
any  payments  In  the  first  place  If  he  is  a  non-cooperator. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wj  .shington. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  With  re  erence  to  the  precise 
point  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Nichigan  [Mr.  Vanben- 
Bocl.  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  no  difDoilty  with 
respect  to  an  understanding  of  the  ac  reement  to  be  reached, 
so  far  as  the  provisions  on  the  bill  en  pages  24  and  25  are 
concerned.  The  bill,  tn  other  words,  i  irovides  that  the  Secre- 
tary must  hold  public  hearings.  Then  he  must  issue  a  proc- 
lamation. That  proclamation  will  ccntain  the  findings  and 
the  conclusions  which  he  reaches  as  o  what  should  be  done 
In  reference  to  quota.  That  proclanation  must  necessarily 
be  definite.  Then  what  the  fanner  vo  tes  upon  is  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  proclamaton  shall  be  suspended. 
So  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about  tl  at.  The  law  itself  will 
require  a  very  definite  statement  to  the  farmer  that  he  is 
voting  for  or  voting  against  conttnuatj  on  of  the  proclamation. 
Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  that  is  an  entirely  accurate 
statement  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  respect  to  that 
matter. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  ]X)es  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Orei  on? 
Mr.  POPE.  I  yield  to  the  Senatoi  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  McNARY.  I  simply  wish  to  n  ake  a  suggestion.  The 
suggestion  was  made  day  before  yesterday  that  the  bill  be 
studied  section  by  section,  and  folic  wing  along  the  line  of 
that  suggestion  we  had  reached  a  sudy  of  page  10  of  the 
bllL  If  that  method  of  procedure  is  i  (xitlnued  we  shall  have 
a  logical  record,  one  that  can  proflta  sly  be  read.  But  if  we 
jump  about  In  grasshopper  fashion  f  -om  page  30  to  page  35 
and  back  to  page  7,  we  shall  have  a  h  iphazard  record.  I  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  referendum  feature  when  we  ccxne  to  it.  I 
think  that  is  a  terrible  provision  of  he  bill.  However,  I  do 
not  want  to  discuss  It  at  this  time.  '  "he  Senator  from  Idaho 
IBir.  Pora]  suggested  the  other  day  t  lat  starting  with  title  I 
we  discuss  the  bill  section  by  section,  and  under  that  sugges- 
tion page  10  of  the  bill  had  been  reached.  If  we  follow  that 
practice  logically  we  will  get  somewlere  in  the  study  of  the 
MIL 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  How- 
ever, I  desire  to  be  generous  in  answi  Ting  questions  that  are 
asked  me  by  Senators  who  may  not  be  present  throughout 
the  ratire  discussion  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  not  objecting  to  that  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  but  If  a  Sinator  has  an3rthing  he 
wishes  to  discuss  on  page  57.  for  exa  xiple.  let  him  reserve  it 
until  Monday  or  Tuesday  or  Wednesqay  of  next  week,  when- 


ever a  discussion  of  that  page  of  the 


Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  v^  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  think  the  Seiiator  from 
quite  dear  to  us  that  he  intended  to 
the  matter  of  compulsion. 

Mr.  POPE.    No.  Mr.  President    II  the  Senatcar  will  allow 
me  to  procoed.  I  want  to  call  the  atl  ention  of  the  Senate  to 


bill  shall  be  reached. 


Idaho  made 
discuss  at  this  moment 


the  amendment  on  page  8  which  has  reference  to  commodity 
loans,  with  which  we  were  dealing  the  other  day.  It  will  be 
noted  that  on  top  of  page  8  of  the  bill  the  amendment  reads: 

That  whenever  a  national  marketing  quota  Is  In  effect  for  the 
current  crop  of  the  commodity,  then  the  Corporation  is  directed  to 
make  such  loans  available  to  any  noncooperator  on  his  stock  of 
such  crop  of  the  commodity  in  excess  of  his  farm  marketing  quota 
established  for  the  commodity;  but  the  loan  rates  shall  be  70  per- 
cent of  the  loan  rates  prescribed  in  schedule  A. 

The  reason  the  committee  inserted  that  amendment  was 
the  realization,  I  think,  that  the  noncooperator,  who  is  com- 
pelled by  reason  of  the  referendum  to  participate  in  the  mar- 
keting quotas,  might  be  m  such  a  position  financially  that  he 
could  not  store  his  commodity  without  distress. 

Therefore  the  provision  is  here  made  that  the  noncooper- 
ator may  have  a  loan  equal  to  70  percent  of  the  loan  made 
to  the  cooperator  imder  such  circumstances.  He  has  been 
forced,  so  to  speak — at  least  as  the  result  of  the  referendum 
he  must  take  part  in  the  marketing  quotas,  and  it  seemed 
fair  to  the  conmiittee  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  loan 
when  he  stored  his  grain  under  the  marketing  quota 
provision. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  at  that  point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  That  was  the  very  matter  I  rose  to  ask 
about.  I  take  it  from  the  bill  as  I  read  it,  that  after  51 
percent,  or  whatever  the  percentage  is.  of  the  farmers  raising 
any  given  crop  agree  that  this  provision  be  made  effective, 
those  who  do  not  so  vot-e  are  pt-naiized.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  forced  to  conform,  as  I  understand,  and  in  the  next 
place,  because  thty  do  not  agree  to  the  arrangement,  then 
when  they  come  to  borrow  they  can  get  only  70  percent, 
instead  of  the  usual  amount  prescribed  in  schedule  A.  So 
it  would  seem — and  I  sliould  be  glad  if  the  Senator  would 
answer  that  in  his  time — it  would  seem  to  me  that  provisions 
are  set  up  in  the  bill  m  the  shape  of  threats,  or  lack  of  ability 
to  have  all  the  benefits,  in  order  that  the  man  who  is  in- 
clined to  be  a  noncooperator  shall  be  forced  to  vote  with  the 
majority. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  is  entitled  to  his  own  conclusion 
in  the  matter.  A  great  majority  of  the  farmers  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  fell  that  that  much  compulsion 
was  necessary  in  order  to  have  an  effective  program.  If  no 
compulsion  were  provided,  the  farmers  could  not  and  would 
not  reduce  the  surpluses  to  which  I  have  referred.  We  felt 
that  we  were  giving  the  fanners  an  opportunity,  through  the 
contract  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  make  the  necessary  reduc- 
tions In  their  acreage  in  order  to  prevent  surpluses  from 
acciimulating;  but  most  of  the  farmers  thought  that  if  for 
any  reason  the  surpluses  should  accumulat-e  it  would  be 
better  to  control  those  surpluses  than  to  suffer  such  a  disajs- 
trous  price  decline  as  would  destroy  the  farmers.  Therefore, 
they  feel  that  this  much  compuLsion.  if  necessary,  would  be 
endured  in  order  to  avoid  the  much  more  disastrous  conse- 
quence of  a  price  dechne  such  as  we  had  in  1932.  which  would 
destroy  the  farmer,  remove  him  from  his  farm,  and  make 
him  unable  to  pay  his  indebtedness  or  to  support  his  family. 

Mr.  COPELAND,  Just  one  further  question,  and  I  will 
be  through.  The  bill  does,  then,  impose  upon  all  farmers 
in  the  United  Stares  raising  a  given  crop  all  the  penalties 
and  obligations  which  are  placed  upon  those  who  voluntarily 
go  along? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator's  statement  is  too  broad.  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  impose  the  obligations  of  a  marketing  quota 
upon  those  farmers  who  produce  a  given  commodity  after  a 
referendum  has  been  held  among  the  farmers.  It  does  not 
impose  them  upon  all  who  grow  tlie  commodity,  because 
many  of  them  will  be  exempt  under  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  law.  Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  law,  after 
there  has  been  a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  imposing  the 
quota,  there  will  be  imposed  the  obligations  set  out  in  the 
bill  upon  those  who  are  producing  for  market  and  who  sell 
their  products. 
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Mr.  COPELAND.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  consider  me 
offensive  if  I  ask  if  he  is  not  splitting  hairs.  Does  he  mean 
that  the  exemption  Is  for  the  man  who  raises  a  hundred 
bushels  or  three  hundred  bU5hels? 

Mr.  POPE.    Exactly;  the  exemption  as  set  out  in  the  blU. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Then,  by  and  large,  after  the  referendum 
has  been  taken,  all  the  obligations,  benefits,  privileges,  and 
penalties  attached  aSect  all  tJie  farmers  raising  the  pEirticu- 
lar  crop? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  gathered  from  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  if  there 
was  a  referendum,  and  two- thirds  voted  for  the  marketing 
quota,  and  one-third  voted  against  it,  there  was  a  penalty 
against  those  who  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  POPE.    Oh.  no. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that 
those  who  vote  against  it  have  the  privilege  of  becoming 
cooperators  just  as  those  who  vote  for  it  do? 

Mr.  POPE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  If  the  minority  want  to  come  along  after 
the  vote  has  been  taken,  there  is  no  discrimination  at  all 
against  them? 

Mr.  POPE.  Not  at  an.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  referendum  method  has  been  used  frequently  in  Ameri- 
can life.  All  of  our  local  option  laws,  in  effect,  provide  for 
referendums,  and  in  all  such  cases,  after  a  referendum  and 
a  favorable  vote  by  the  required  majority,  all  whom  it  affects 
are  subject  to  the  law  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  And  this  penalty,  or  this  reduction  of  the 
amount  which  may  be  borrowed,  applies  only  to  the  minority 
who  refuse  to  become  cooperators  after  the  referendum? 

Mr.  POPE.  Who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  marketing 
quota. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  term  "cooperator"  is  used  tn  connection 
with  one  who  signs  under  the  original  contract. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  do  not  understand  the  matter  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  does,  from  a  reading  of  the  bill.  He 
says  the  penalty  applies  only  to  those  who  after  the  referen- 
dum refuse  to  go  along.  They  do  not  have  any  choice,  do 
they,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  go  along?  K  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  in  the  particular  group  vote  to  apply  the 
quotas  the  one-third  stiU  have  to  go  along,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  POPE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BURKE.  That  was  not  what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky just  said. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  understood  him  to  say  Just  that.  TTie  mere 
fact  that  two-thirds  or  more  vote  for  the  proposition  and 
one-third  or  less  vote  against  the  proposition  does  not  make 
any  difference  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  two-thirds  and  the 
one-third,  under  the  marketing-quota  provision. 

Mr.  BURKE.  That  Is  correct.  The  one-third  are  In  the 
same  position  with  the  two-thirds,  so  far  as  living  up  to  the 
quota  is  concerned. 

Mr.  POPE.     ExacUy. 

Mr.  BURKE.  But  there  Is  the  one  difference.  In  reference 
to  the  loan. 

Mr.  POPE.    yes. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Those  who  feel,  for  any  resison,  that  they 
want  to  vote  against  the  imposition  of  the  quota,  and  do 
vote  against  it.  are  limited  to  70  percent? 

Mr.  POPE.  No;  the  Senator  is  wrong  about  that.  Those 
who  have  signed  the  original  adjustment  contracts  and  have 
become  cooperators  are  entitled  to  a  loan  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Schedule  A.  Then,  under  the  marketing  quotas,  if 
they  are  est?.blished,  the  noncooperators.  whether  they  voted 
for  or  against  the  imposition  of  the  quotas  Jn  the  referendum. 
Will  be  entitled  to  70  percent  of  the  loan  to  which  the  origi- 


nal cooperators,  those  who  signed  the  adjustment  contracts, 
are  entitled. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Just  one  more  question.  Tl:iere  is  no  way 
in  which  those  who  fail  to  come  in  the  cLi&s  of  cooperators 
In  the  original  .signlne  can  Later,  so  far  as  the  particular 
crop  is  concerned,  recant  and  say,  "We  have  now  decided 
we  want  to  go  along,  and  we  want  the  100-percent  loan," 
is  there? 

Mr.  POPE.  As  I  understand,  those  who  cooperate  must 
sign  during  the  5-month  period  provided  In  the  bill,  which 
means  the  last  5  months  of  the  year  before  the  marketmg 
year  begins.  Otherwise  they  will  have  no  opportunity  to 
sign  the  contract  until  the  last  5  months  of  the  next  year. 

Mr.  BURKE.  If  they  let  that  period  go  by,  they  are  out 
In  the  cold,  so  far  as  getting  the  full  loan  is  concerned,  which 
their  neighbors  who  saw  the  light  earlier  could  get? 

Mr.  POPE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  have  been  studying  the  limitations  which 
appear  in  the  com  provision,  both  as  to  the  subject  and 
to  the  person.  I  vnsh  to  ask  whether  it  is  true  that,  after 
the  referendimi  is  taken,  assuming  that  66  ^t,  percent  of  the 
eligibles  put  the  quota  into  effect,  the  law  will  apply  only 
to  field  com  which  is  marketed  or  which  is  fed  to  siock  that 
is  marketed  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  we  discussed  that  matter  the  other 
day.  if  I  understand  the  Senator's  question  correctly. 
There  are  certain  exemptions,  and  those  who  fall  within 
those  exemptions  are  not  subjected  to  the  marketing  quotas. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Is  not  the  Senator  off  the  question?  I  am 
talking  about  the  object,  the  thing  itself,  the  com;  not  the 
farmer.  I  shall  ask  a  question  about  the  farmer  later.  The 
exemption  does  not  relate  to  the  com,  does  it;  it  relates  to 
a  farmer  who  raises  not  more  than  300  bushels  of  com? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Now,  let  us  have  the  first  question  answered. 
Is  it  true  that  the  law  would  apply  only  to  field  com  which 
was  itself  marketed  or  which  was  fed  to  stock  that  was 
marketed? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Is  it  true  that  the  law  would  apply  only  to 
farmers  who  marketed  more  than  25  percent  of  their  crops, 
with  an  exemption  therein  of  farmers  who  did  not  market 
more  than  300  bushels  of  com? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Is  It  true  that  the  fanner  who  would  market 
no  more  than  300  bushels  of  com  would  not  be  t8x>ught  within 
the  law  by  marketing  more  than  25  percent  thereof? 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  correct.  If  he  does  market  25  percent 
of  the  crop,  he  may  become  a  cooperator,  but  he  is  not 
required  to. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    That  is  voluntary,  £is  I  understand. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes;  that  is  volimtary. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Now,  another  question:  Is  It  true  that  the 
granary  part  of  the  proposed  law  is  to  apply  only  when  there 
is  a  surplus  over  the  normal? 

Mr.  POPE.  It  may  apply  before  there  is  a  surplus  over  the 
normal.  When  I  get  to  tiiat  provision  Jn  a  few  moments  I 
will  point  out  how  it  will  apply,  and  if  I  do  not  do  so.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  ask  me  the  question  then.  The  ever- 
normal -granary  provision  may  apply  before  there  is  a  normal 
production  under  certain  circumstances,  but  I  will  deal  with 
that  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    If  the  Senator  will  permit  another  question. 

perhaps  he  might  discuss  it,  too,  when  we  reach  the  gransu? 

provision.     The  marketing  quota,  which  is  another  feature 

entirely  from  the  one  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  to  apply 

j  only  where  there  Is  a  price  below  parity? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 
I       Mr.  AUSTIN.    Of  course.  It  is  true.  Is  it  not,  that  the  mar- 
keting quota  is  to  apply  only  after  an  affirmative  vote  of  66% 
'   percent  in  a  referendum? 
I       Mr.  POPE.    That  is  correct. 
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from  New  York. 


Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  thank  the  Senator . 
Mr.  COPELAND.     Mr.  President- 
Mr.  POPE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  CXDPELAND.  The  only  purpose  ot  pressing  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  there  may  be  publicit3  of  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  so  as  to  give  to  the  farmer:  who  have  had  no  op 
portunity  to  know  about  the  detail;  of  this  bill  knowledge 
of  it.  so  that  they  may  assert  them^lves,  if  they  so  desirei. 

I  think  I  am  right — and  I  will  aik  the  Senator  if  I  am 
not — ^In  saying  that,  under  the  bii  as  now  framed.  If 
fanner  in  my  native  county  in  Micnigan  or  in  my  adopted 
State  of  New  York  falls  to  vote  favohtbly  in  the  referendum 
as  regards  the  crop  he  raises,  he  is  then  forced,  regardless 
of  his  own  feeling,  to  conform  to  t  ae  law  and  the  regula- 
tions set  fMth  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  he  does 
not  conform,  there  are  certain  pena  ties  imposed  upon  him, 
and  one  of  those  penalties  even  takes  the  form  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  charge  ii^ilch  will  lead  to  a  conviction  for  a  mis- 
demeanor and  a  court  penalty.  That  is  the  situation,  is  it 
not?  If  it  Is.  I  hope  that  it  may  bd  made  very  clear  to  the 
country,  and  then.  If  I  know  anytJiing  about  the  farmers, 
their  Individualism  and  their  indepe  idence,  they  will  rise  up 
in  opposition  and  protest  against  tiis  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHWKU-ENBACH.    Mr.  Prisident 

Mr.  POPE.  Just  a  moment.  Miy  I  ask  Senators  from 
Xkow  on  to  limit  their  discussion  to  questions  if  they  wHl? 
It  was  a  very  good  speech  which  weis  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  from  one  who  is  opposed  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  farm  bill,  and  I  should  ex  yect  him  to  make  that 
type  of  speech  in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Will  the  Senatar  rield  to  me  there? 

Mr.  POPE.    Very  wefl. 

Mr.  CXDPELAND.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of 
farm  relief.  I  am  opposed  to  certiin  features  of  this  bill, 
but  they  are  features  which  could  be  correcled.  I  am  not 
rising  here  to  say  it  is  all  useless  und  nonsensical 

Mr.  POPE.    I  am  very  glad  to  hea  r  the  Senator  say  that. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  am  here  urgii  g  upon  the  Senator  that 
he  shall  use  his  abundant  brains  anc  capacity  so  to  shape  the 
bill  that  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  American  farmers  and 
not  impose  upon  them  impossible  bu  rdens. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sc  nator  for  saying  he  is  not 
opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  the  till  and  this  type  of  ap- 
proach to  the  ]problem.   I  appreciate  his  statement. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH  and  Mr.  McNARY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESn^NT  jHt)  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield:  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  from  Washington  first  requested 
me  to  yield,  and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  shoull  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  whether  or  not  in  the  he!  irings  which  were  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  during  the  last  summer  it  was  not 
made  plain  to  the  farmars  who  atteided  those  hearings  that 
the  bill  probably  would  contain  tlie  provisions  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  thinks  so  ot  lectionable? 

Mr.  POPE.  That  was  made  Just  as  clear  as  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  could  make  it.  The  witnesses  were  asked 
specifically  as  to  the  various  provlaons  of  the  bilL  When 
the  Senator  from  New  York  assumes  that  the  fanners  do  not 
know  anything  about  this  type  of  egtslation.  I  think  he  is 
p^aUny  an  unwarranted  assumpton.  I  found  that  the 
farmers  of  the  various  communities  were  unusually  well  in- 
formed about  this  type  of  legLslatioci.  Many  of  them  came 
prepared  to  discuss  this  Ull.  Some  ( if  them  had  not  read  the 
bill  but  had  read  excerpts  from  it  ar  d  had  seen  something  of 
It  in  the  newspapers.  So  we  were  ( onstantly  surprised  as  a 
subcommittee  to  find  the  great  aUli  7  of  the  farmers  to  dis- 
ciiss  this  matter.  Their  attention  ^nta  caDed  to  the  various 
provisions  of  the  bill:  they  themselves  raised  questions  about 
this  or  that  provision  of  the  bill  whi  ch  were  discussed,  and  if 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  cc  uld  answer  the  questions 
they  were  answered. 

Mr.  McNARY  and  Mr.  COPELAl  ID  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Idaho  yield ;  and  if  so.  to  whom? 


Does  the  Senator  from 


Mr.  POPE.  I  now  3neld  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  McNARY.  I  had  hoped  that  we  might  discuss  this  biH 
without  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  thinking  because  ques- 
tions were  propounded  that  those  propounding  them  were 
unfriendly  to  the  measure.  Suppose  some  are  unfriendly  to 
the  measure:  the  enemies  of  the  bill,  if  there  are  any,  should 
be  permitted  to  bring  out  objectionable  features  as  well  as 
favorable  provisions  of  the  bill 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  Senator  is  entirely  correct. 
Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  think  anyone  should  become 
hypersensitive.  There  was  a  bill  pending  before  the  Senate 
a  number  of  years  ago,  which  I  handled  for  8  weeks,  and  I 
do  not  think  during  all  that  time  when  there  was  tremendous 
opposition  to  the  measure  anyone  thought  improper  ques- 
tions which  were  asked  so  long  as  they  were  directed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  about 
this  bill;  some  provisions  I  like  and  some  I  do  rot.  What  my 
ultimate  course  will  be  will  be  decided  by  my  own  judgment, 
but  I  intend  to  say  as  much  as  I  want  to  on  the  bill  and  to 
ask  as  many  questions  as  I  desire. 

I  feel,  furthermore,  that  I  labor  under  a  handicap.  The 
Senator  speaks  about  the  hearings  iliat  were  held.  No  one 
knows  about  those  hearings.  I  have  never  known  in  my 
20  years'  experience  a  previous  in.stance  when  the  Senate  did 
not  have  before  it  the  hearings  which  were  actually  held,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  judge  for  itself  what  the  witnesses  were 
intending  by  their  testimony. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  clearly  mis- 
understood my  reference  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  always  enjoy  hearing  the  Senator  from 
New  York  express  his  views;  I  shall  expect  him  to  express 
them  fully,  as  I  shall  expect  every  other  Senator  to  express 
fully  his  views  with  reference  to  the  bill.  But  in  line  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Ort^on  said  a  few  moments  ago  I 
wish  Senators  would  defer  the  expression  of  their  opinions 
at  length  until  later,  in  their  own  time,  and  not  take  my  time 
to  express  their  views  at  length. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  privilege, 
will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  say  a  word  there? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  Senator  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
farmers  who  appeared  before  the  committee  were  familiar 
with  this  t^TJe  of  legislation.  I  was  t>orn  on  a  farm:  I  know 
farmers;  and  I  know  they  are  intelligent,  even  though  they 
are  bom  on  a  farm.  I  know  they  are  familiar  with  the  type 
of  legislation,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  are  they  famihar 
with  this  proposed  legislation?  Are  they  familiar  with  this 
bill?     That  is  my  point. 

I  have  voted,  I  think,  for  every  farm  bill  during  the  15 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  This  bill  has  in 
it  features  which  I  believe  are  antagonistic  to  the  very  spirit 
and  soul  of  the  American  farmer,  and  my  judgment  is  that 
when  the  independent  farmer  comes  to  realize  that  he  is  sub- 
ject to  fine,  and  even  to  imprisonnient,  if  he  does  not  con- 
form, there  wili  be  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country.  So  it  is  incumt)ent  upon  the  Senator  to 
make  clear  not  only  that  this  type  of  legislation  is  needed 
but  that  this  particular  bill  ccnfonns  to  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  help  the  American  famier,  and  not  to  put 
him  in  jail. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that,  with  my  poor 
ability.  I  am  tr>'ing  to  make  that  as  clear  as  I  can  not  only 
to  the  Senate  but  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  and  Mr    McGILL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield:  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  first  rose, 
and  I  yield  now  to  him. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  we  all  realize  his  having  voted  for  farm  legislation 
heretofore:  but  let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  that,  in  his 
private  practice,  when  he  finds  a  patient  is  sick— and  the 
farmer  is  sick  now — does  not  he  as  a  doctor  put  him  under  a 
little  bit  of  discipline?  Does  he  just  tell  him,  'You  have  a 
bad  cold  and  it  is  snowing  out.>ide  but  go  out  and  do  as  you 
please"?    Agriculture  is  ill.    We  have  called  in  the  doctor. 
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If  we  are  to  tell  the  farmer,  "You  must  do  certain  things  but 
if  you  do  not  do  them  you  can  just  go  your  own  way,"  of 
course  he  will  not  get  anywhere.  Is  not  that  the  attitude 
we  are  iu  here  today?  We  have  called  In  an  expert  physician, 
not  so  good  as  is  the  Senator  from  New  York,  no  doubt,  in  his 
particular  line,  but  we  have  called  in  the  doctor,  and  we  are 
going  to  tell  the  farmer,  "Mr.  Parmer,  you  are  sick,  and  if 
you  want  the  doctor  now  you  have  got  to  go  along  with  the 
program,  take  the  treatment  prescribed,  and  conform  to  the 
list  of  things  that  you  have  got  to  do  and  the  list  of  things 
you  must  not  do.  If  you  do  not  do  this  the  doctor  is  through." 
I  dare  say  the  Senator  frcwi  New  York,  if  he  found  a  man 
with  a  great  big  "bay  window,"  would  not  advise  that  he  go 
out  and  run  a  foot  race.  He  would  say,  "Walk  some  before 
breakfast,  drink  some  orange  juice,  cut  down  on  fats,  and 
do  what  I  am  advising  you  to  do  or  you  are  going  to  blow 
up."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  there  is  this  difference?  In  the  case  of  a  sick 
patient  we  put  him  in  a  hospital,  but  In  the  case  of  a  fanner 
it  is  proposed  to  put  him  in  jail.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Hospitals  are  confining 

TTie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  reply. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  dislike  very  much  to  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  farm  matters.  He  is  a  great  ex- 
pert; I  have  read  his  name  for  years  In  connection  with  the 
McNary-Haugen  and  other  farm  bills:  but  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  did  not  attend  any  of  these  hearings,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  McNARY.     We  did  not  have  any:  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Hie  committee  went  all  over  the  United 
States.    Did  they  not  go  to  Oregon? 

Mr.  McNARY.    No:  they  did  not  go  to  Oregon. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  in 
Oregon.  Why  did  he  not  have  a  hearing?  Why  did  he  not 
call  someone  in? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  was  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  presume  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  sitting  under  the  shade  tree  in  the  morning  fanning 
himself  and  playing  golf  in  the  afternoon.  Whj-,  instead  of 
doing  that,  did  he  not  listen  to  the  farmers,  and  get  seme 
Information  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  POPE.  Just  a  moment.  I  want  to  take  some  of  my 
time,  if  I  can,  now. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  to  all  the  other  Senators  that 
they  were  invited  in  their  respective  sections  to  attend  any 
of  the  hearings  they  desired.  A  niunber  of  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  did  attend  the  hearings  held  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  they  all  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McGILL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who 
has  been  asking  me  to  do  so  for  several  minutes. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  As  he  has  very  properly 
stated,  the  subcommittee  was  surprised  many  times  at  the 
Intelligence  exhibited  by  the  farmers  and  their  ability  to 
discuss  the  question  of  marketing  quotas  generally  as  set  out 
in  this  bill. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  also  have  called  to  its  attention 
that  not  only  did  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  discuss  that 
phase  of  the  bUl,  but  at  our  hearings  at  Grand  Porks, 
N.  Dak.,  the  president  of  the  State  Farmers'  Union  set  out  in 
his  testimony  the  resolutions  adopted  by  a  convention  of 
representatives  of  that  organization  from  10  States,  in  which 
the  Farmers'  Union  in  those  10  States  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  marketing  quota.  After  this  man.  Glenn  Talbot, 
had  testified  with  referaK«  to  this  particular  bill  and  its 


pro\isions  with  reference  to  marketing  quotas,  the  national 
convention  of  the  Farmers'  Union  was  held  and  passed  reso- 
lutions, after  electing  their  officers,  declaring  themselves, 
after  th.e  measure  had  been  discussed,  in  favor  of  marketing 
quotas. 

I  think  it  is  very  Important  that  we  should  know  that  the 
farmers  of  the  country  generally  understand  not  only  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  but  marketing  quotas  as  discussed 
generally  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  say  in  addition  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  just  stated  that  in  my  own  Slate  hearings 
were  held.  The  master  of  the  State  Grange  appeared  In 
opposition  to  the  bill.  A  State  Grange  convent.ion  was  held 
and  the  whole  matter  was  threshed  out  in  that  convention. 
By  a  majority  vote  the  delegates  to  the  National  Grange 
convention  were  instructed  to  support  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  farmers  who 
have  been  considering  the  matter  for  many  months  axe  not 
more  familiar  with  it  than  perhaps  anybody  else. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  and  Mr.  McNARY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield:  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  tn'lng  for 
several  moments  to  interrupt  me.    I  yield  first  to  him. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  yield  in  deference  to  "my  leader.** 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Is  not  this  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  hearings?  It 
was  impossible  for  the  sulxiommittee  to  go  into  every  State  in 
the  Union  if  the  hearings  were  to  be  concluded  in  time  to  get 
a  bill  enacted  and  put  into  effect  to  cover  the  crops  of  1938. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  Its 
subcommittees  fixed  more  or  less  central  locations  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  order  to  hear  the  farmers.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  hearings  were  proposed  and  carried  out  to  hear  the 
farmers,  and  not  Senators.    Senators  can  be  heard  here. 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  Senators  happened  to  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  certainly  they 
ought  not  to  expect  the  tune  of  the  subcommittee  to  be  con- 
sumed in  hearing  them  when  the  hearings  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  farmers  do  not  understand 
the  exact  language  of  the  bill — because  It  has  been  impossible 
to  give  ever?'  farmer  in  the  United  States  a  copy  of  it  so  he 
could  read  it — yet  it  is  true  that  hearings  were  held  in  order 
to  try  to  ascertain  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  farmers, 
and  after  that  consensus  of  opinion  was  obtained  by  the  com- 
mittee a  biU  has  been  worked  out  as  nearly  in  conformance 
with  that  consensus  of  opinion  as  the  committee  could  work  it 
out.    Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  POPE.    That  is  entirely  true. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  While  the  farmers  may  not  know  every 
sentence  and  phrase  in  the  bill,  they  do  understand  what  it  is 
about,  and  very  largely  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  who  took  the  trouble  to  appear  before  the  committee 
they  have  recommended  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  that  is  entirely  true.  I  yield  now  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.  May  I  have  the  privilege  of  making  a  lew 
remarks  at  this  time  and  place? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  observe  the  injunc- 
tion which  he  made  a  few  moments  ago,  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  wish  to  return  to  the  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  made  a  statement  to  which  I  should  like 
briefly  to  reply.  I  hope  I  may  have  that  courtesy  extended 
to  me,  as  I  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  POPE.     Very  well. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  proceed. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  when  Congress  adjourned 
last  August  it  was  thought  this  bill  would  be  taken  up  in 
January.    The  Record  so  stated,  and  it  was  stated  by  the 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri  culture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [  Mi .  Smith  ] ,  that  January 
would  be  ample  time  for  Its  cor  sideration  and  passage. 
There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the  farmer  Is  concerned,  to 
be  in  undue  haste  in  the  conslderat  on  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  attend  tl  le  hearings,  because  they 
did  not  come  within  700  miles  of  my  home,  and  I  was  not 
Inrited.  Further,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bakh- 
LEY]  said,  the  subcommittee  did  not  want  to  hear  me 
ansrway. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  did  not  say  t  ic  subcommittee  did  not 
want  to  hear  the  Senator.  I  simply  emphasized  the  fatt 
that  the  hearings  were  held  for  th;  fanners. 

Mr.  McNART.  I  say  that  in  al  kindness,  knowing  the 
conmiittee  did  not  have  any  time  for  me;  but  I  was  not 
invited  and  the  hearings  did  not  come  within  700  miles  Of 
my  home  town,  to  which  I  have  no  sarticular  objection. 

As  to  the  bill  itself,  the  bill  the  c*  mmittee  was  considering 
was  Senate  bill  2787,  ctmtainlng  M  pages.  That  bill  is  not 
like  the  one  now  before  us.  That  b  11  contained  two  or  three 
major  propositions  which  took  up  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
of  the  hearings.  It  related  to  pailty  income,  which  is  not 
in  this  bill.  The  tariff  provision,  nrhich  gave  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  right  to  increase  i  md  decrease  tariffs,  is  not 
In  this  biU. 

Mr.  POPE.  Because  It  was  not  bought  the  Senate  could 
initiate  tariff  legislatiOD. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  we  talked  a  mut  this  bill  of  46  pages. 
I  am  speaking  about  the  bin  on  w  ilch  the  Senator  and  his 
subcommittee  went  before  the  f ara  ters.  The  basic  issue  has 
been  changed. 

Mr.  POPE.    Not  as  to  com  and  '  eheat. 

Mr.  McNART.  Oh.  no;  but  as  to  c^er  commodities. 
That  bill,  as  I  have  said,  contained  46  pages,  and  was  sent 
oat  in  advance  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  mainly. 
whose  members  attended  the  comiiittee  hearings.  The  Na- 
tional Orange  and  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  are  opposed 
to  the  bill,  so  far  as  I  am  advised. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  hope  the  Senator  viU  not  make  the  mistake 
of  saying  that  our  hearings  were  attended  mainly  by  mem- 
bers of  any  one  farm  organizatic  n.  There  was  a  grea&er 
number  of  Farm  Bvu'eau  members  than  of  Grange  members 
or  Farm  Union  members,  but  certiinly  not  a  majority  any- 
where of  the  members  of  any  on«  farm  organization.  Be- 
sides, many  farmers  were  not  memliers  of  any  organization, 

Mr.  McNARY.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  so 
stated  to  me.  I  have  no  particulu-  objection  to  that  if  it 
be  true.    Of  course.  I  have  not  hi  id  access  to  the  hearings. 

The  bill  on  which  the  Senator  and  his  committee  went 
among  the  farmers,  prepared  by  ihe  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
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tion,  consisted  of  46  pages.    The 


uill  we  studied  and  upon 


which  the  committee  did  not  ha\e  hearings  contained  124 


bill  in  the  committee  for 
whatsoever.  The  biU  now 
are  now  considering  this 


that  there  has  been  no 
structure  was  put  up  for 


pages.  We  studied  that  124-page 
4  days  without  any  hearings  on  it 
before  us  contains  97  pages.  We 
97-page  biU. 

I  only  mention  that  to  lndicat< 
permanency  of  plan.  This  genera 
us  to  study,  but  there  has  not  be<in  any  meeting  of  minds. 
even  on  the  subcommittee  or  aziong  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  favorable  to  any  one  of  ^le  three  different  models 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  tuin  to  the  bill,  because  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  been  vers 
of  the  matter.    When  we  reccsae<    Wednesday  we  were  -es 
page  9  of  the  blU.  paragraph  (b) ,  t  le  so-called  Bilbo  amend 
ment.  which  was  passed  over.    I  ^rish  to  ask  the  able  Sen 
ator  from  Idaho  if  I  correctly  int<rpret  the  language  found 
on  the  same  page  under  subsection  (c) 

Fxx  Um  purposes  at  this  act  any  jgrlcultural  cxanmodUy   shall 
be  deemed  to  be  stored  by  the  faxm^  under  seaJ  only  If  stored 
In  sucb  warebouMs  or  other  storage 
the  farm,  as  conform  to  requirements 

Secretary  shall  preacrib*  in  order  m^re  eflectiveiy   to  administer 
this  act. 


This  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  full  power  to 
determine  where  the  farmer  must  store  h-is  grain  or  his 
com.  In  many  instances  farmcns  have  on  Urieir  own  places, 
at  their  own  expense,  constructed  granaries  and  storehouses. 
When  I  was  a  boy  we  had  one  on  the  farm  which  I  thought 
was  ample  to  take  care  of  the  grain  cf  the  State. 

In  many  other  instances  we  have  throughout  the  country 
warehouses  or  storehouses  or  elevators  owned  by  private  in- 
dividuals for  hire.  In  many  other  mstancf  s,  where  coopera- 
tive associations  have  attained  considerable  strength,  we 
have  warehouses  controlled  by  cooperative.^. 

Here  is  the  dilemma  in  whjch  I  find  myself,  if  I  am  in 
one,  and  if  I  am,  I  know  the  Senator  from  Idaho  can  ex- 
tricate me.  Here  is  Mr.  A  with  a  warehouse  on  his  own 
farm.  Mr.  A  belongs  to  a  cooporative  association  which  has 
a  warehouse.  Near  him  is  a  warehouse  or  elevator  privately 
owned.  Under  this  provision  of  the  bill,  as  I  read  it,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  dictate  to  Mr.  A  where  his 
grain  should  be  stored,  and  he  would  have  no  voice  in  the 
matt-er  at  all.  Is  not  that  the  interpretation  to  be  placed 
on  this  provision  of  the  bilP 

Mr.  POPE.  This  is  a  provision  in  the  original  bill.  The 
bill  has  been  amended  and  modified  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  but  this  is  a  provision  which  the  farmers  desired. 
They  have  had  experience,  in  the  corn  section  of  our  country 
as  well  as  in  the  cotton  Stat.es.  with  storage  under  seal,  and 
in  their  experience  they  have  found  that  it  was  desirable  to 
give  the  Secretary  authority  to  store  on  farms  or  in  such 
other  warehouses  as  might  be  specified.  The  practice  was, 
in  connection  with  the  former  com  loans,  to  store  on  the 
farm,  wherever  possible,  and  then  to  store  in  such  other  con- 
venient places  as  might  be  desirable.  Assuming  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  confer  with  the  farmers 
and  cooperate  with  them  in  doing  the  thing  that  is  to  their 
best  interest — and  the  farmers  themselves  who  take  part  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bill  had  that  much  confidence  in  the 
Secretary:  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have,  not  only  in  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  but  in  any  other  Secretary 
who  may  administ^er  this  bill — I  feel  that  in  cases  of  this  kind 
the  Secretary  would  act  rea.'^onably  and  as  much  as  possible 
in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  like  to  write  a  bill  because  I  bear 
affection  toward  a  particular  individual,  or  have  confidence  in 
him,  or  the  revers*^'.  Lei  us  use  our  own  brains.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  do.  I  think  the  Senator  must  admit  that 
It  is  true  that  this  provision  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture arbitrary  power  to  determine  where  the  grain  will  be 
stored.     That  is  my  point.     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr  POPE.  He  is  given  power  to  determine  where  the 
gram  will  be  stored. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Could  we  not  improve  the  provision  in 
this  fashion?  I  am  only  trying  to  help  improve  the  Sena- 
tor's bill,  whatever  my  course  regarding  it  may  be.  Instead 
of  the  Secretary  saying  to  a  man  who  is  a  cooperative. 
"You  must  put  your  grain  in  this  privately  owned  warehouse; 
you  cannot  store  it  on  your  farm,"  should  not  the  farmer 
be  given  the  privilege  of  storing  his  grain  where  he  wishes 
to  store  it.  subject  to  certain  specifications  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture?  He  should  be  able  to  specify  that  it  must 
be  stored  in  a  place  that  provides  safe  storage  from  fire,  or 
from  inclement  weather,  and  that  it  must  be  insured. 
Should  he  not  specify  certain  conditions  under  which  the 
grain  must  be  stored,  rather  than  ;ell;ng  the  man.  "You 
just  store  it  where  I  tell  you  to  store  if":' 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon in  that  re.spect  is  exactly  the  same  as  mine. 
Mr.  McNARY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  POPE.  My  own  thought  wa.>  that  any  man  who  had 
reached  the  high  position  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  prob- 
ably would  act  just  as  reasonably  as  the  Senator  would  act, 
and  as  I  hope  I  would  act.  in  domg  the  very  thing  he  sug- 
gests; but.  personally,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  modification 
of  the  language  so  as  to  requirt;  the  Secretary  to  advise  wiUi 
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the  producer,  or  any  other  language  along  the  line  suggested 
by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McN.\RY.  It  could  be  very  easily  worked  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  take  away  the  arbitrary,  autocratic  power  which 
now  is  placed  in  the  Secretary. 

Let  me  say  that  we  are  always  speaking  about  that  lovable 
character,  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  is  not 
going  to  do  any  of  this  work.  It  is  inexperienced  men  who 
go  out  in  the  fields  who  deal  harshly  with  farmers,  because 
they  do  not  know  the  farm  business  from  the  practical  side. 
I  want  to  protect  the  farmer  from  some  fellow  coming  along 
and  saying.  "I  do  not  care  if  you  do  have  storage  on  your 
farm,  or  a  cooperative,  you  put  the  grain  where  I  tell  you 
to  put  it."    A  good  many  of  them  will  do  that. 

Mr.  POPE.  As  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  consider  an  amendment  by  the  Senator  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  POPE.  Unless  there  are  other  questions  regarding 
pages  9  or  10.  I  think  we  will  E«xx>e€d  now  to  the  consumer 
safeguards  at  the  top  of  page  12. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  language  in  subdivision  (b)  on  page  11,  line  7: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) ,  the  parity  pay- 
ment shall  be  computed  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  dlflference  between 
the  current  average  farm  price  for  the  commodity  during  the 
marketing  year  just  closed  and  the  maximum  Income  rate  therefor 
under  pchedule  A  of  this  title  if  the  difference  between  such  current 
average  farm  price  and  the  maximum  income  rate  Is  leae  than  the 
appUcable  parity  payment  rate. 

Tlie  "current  average  farm  price"  refers  to  the  marketing 
year  just  closed? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Take  the  case  of  this  year.  1937:  The 
marketing  year  closed,  as  I  read  the  bill,  on  the  30th  of 
June  of  this  year.  The  current  average  farm  price  would 
be  con.sidered  as  of  that  date.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes:  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.    What  does  the  bill  mean  when  it  says? — 

Shall  be  computed  at  a  rate  eqtial  to  the  difference  between  the 
ctirrent  average  farm  price  for  the  commodity  during  the  mar- 
keting year  Just  closed- - 

Which  I  have  .stated — 
and  the  maximum  Income  rate  tberefor  under  schedule  A 

Mr.  POPE.     Schedule  A  appears  on  page  21. 
Mr.   McNARY.    That   refers   to   parity  pajTnents   in   the 
schedule. 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.     But  what  is  meant  by?— 

"I^e  maximum  Income  rate  therefor,  under  schedule  A  of  this 
title,  if  the  difference  between  such  current  average  farm  price 
and  the  maximum  income  rate  is  less  than  the  applicable  parity- 
payment  rate. 

The  parity-payment  rate  is  found  on  page  21. 

Mr.  POPE.    Exactly. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  current  average  farm  price  is  based 
upon  the  year  prior  to  the  time  the  calculation  is  made. 
What  is  meant  by — 

The  maximum  Income  r»te  under  schedule  A  •  •  •  if  the 
difference  between  such  current  average  farm  price  and  the  maxi- 
mum Income  rate  is  less  than  the  applicable  parity-payment  rate. 

I  am  suffering  from  a  slight  confusion  there. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  judge  the  Senator  has  not  taken  his  pencil 
and  calculated  that  point  with  reference  to  the  table.  It  is 
the  desire,  of  course,  to  pay  the  cooperator  the  parity  price. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  POPE.  If  the  difiference  between  the  current  average 
farm  price  and  the  parity  price,  we  will  say,  is  10  cents,  the 
cooperator  will  receive  that  much. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  If  the  Senator  will  make  the  calculation,  he 
will  find  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  percentages  in  the  table 
on  page  21  he  might  have  a  case  where  a  15-percent  parity 
payment  when  added  to  the  current  average  price  would  be 


mere  than  the  parity  price.  Therefore  there  Is  the  exception 
that  if  the  parity  pajTncnt  plus  the  current  price  should 
exceed  parity,  only  tho  dilfcrcnce  between  the  current  average 
farm  pnce  and  pai-ity  would  be  paid. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Will  the  Senator  illo^^trate  by  analyzing 
my  figures?  We  will  say  that  the  income  on  wheat  for  the 
preceding  marketing  year  is  $1  per  bushel.  "Riat  is  the  ciir- 
rent  average  price  for  the  year  preceding  the  closing  of  the 
marketing  year.  The  parity  pnce  is  $1.25.  It  nearly  alwasrs 
will  be  above  tlie  current  average  price.  What  would  be  the 
amount  paid  to  the  producer  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  under  the 
interpretation  of  this  language  in  subdivision  (b)? 

Mr.  POPE.  Of  course,  the  Senator  can  see  at  once  that  I 
should  have  to  make  some  calculations.  I  am  having  a  cal- 
culation made  which  I  think  will  bring  out  that  point  quite 
clearly. 

Mr.  McNARY.  TTie  Senator  Is  not  prepared  to  do  it  now? 
Ttien  we  will  pass  it  ov<er. 

Mr.  POPE.     I  think  I  can  do  it  to  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  willing  to  pass  it  over.  I  do  not  want 
to  discommode  or  discomfit  the  Senator. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  have  it  done  now.  Let  us  refer  to  schedule  A. 
Suppose  the  supply  is  lOO  percent  of  normal.  Take  the  first 
figure  in  the  first  column,  If  the  Senator  will.  The  supply  Is 
normal.  The  maximum  income  rate  is  100  percent  of  parity. 
Assume  that  parity  for  wheat  is  $1^5  and  the  ctxrrent  price 
is  $1.10.  The  difference  between  the  current  price  and  the 
parity  price  would  be  15  cents.  A  calculation  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  this  title — 15  percent  of  parity  would  be  18^/4  cent.*^. 
But  the  difference  between  parity — $1.25 — and  the  current 
average  price — $1.10 — would  be  15  cent.s.  Tlien  15  cents 
would  be  paid,  and  not  18^  cents.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  to  bring  the  paj-ment  up  to  psirity.  It  is  just  a 
method  of  calculation  which  is  attempted  to  be  described  In 
words  in  the  provision  the  Senator  read  a  few  minutes  ago. 
By  taking  a  Uttle  time  to  make  the  calculation  the  Senator 
will  find  by  reference  to  the  first  percentages  appearing  in 
column  1  of  schedule  A  that  it  might  happen  a  number  of 
times  that  the  amount  calculated  first  on  the  basis  of  the 
parity  payment  added  to  the  current  price  would  be  higher 
than  parity ;  so  the  proviso  is  made  that  when  that  does  occur 
only  enough  shall  be  paid  to  bring  up  the  amount  to  the 
parity  price,  which  would  be  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  current  farm  price  and  the  parity  price. 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  the  current  average  farm  price  for  the 
marketing  year  prior  to  this  calculation  were  $1  per  bushel, 
and  the  parity  price  were  $1.25  per  bushel,  the  maximum 
rate,  as  the  Senator  says,  would  be  $1.15  per  bushel. 

Mr.  POPE.    No;  I  do  not  follow  the  Senator  there. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  trying  to  follow  the  language  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator,  using  the  illustra- 
tion I  used  a  few  moments  ago,  if  the  parity  once  of  wheat 
is  $1.25,  and  we  then  take  15  percent  of  that  parity  we 
have  18^4  cents.  Then  add  current  price  of  $1.10  and  the 
total  of  those  two  calculations  would  be  $1.28%,  which  would 
make  more  than  parity.  Therefore,  we  should  not  pay  more 
than  parity,  and  the  amount  of  15  cents  between  the  current 
average  price  and  the  jiarity  price  would  be  paid  to  bring 
the  price  up  to  parity.  In  other  words,  the  taking  of  the 
calculations  in  this  table  as  to  certain  periods  would  bring 
the  payments  above  parity.  We  want  to  keep  them  down 
to  parity. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  I*resident,  is  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Idaho  satisfied  w-ith  the  mathematical  tabulation  as 
carrying  out  the  language  used  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes.  The  tables  were  worked  out  on  a  black- 
board when  the  farmers  were  studying  the  bill.  Then  the 
lawyers  were  required  to  use  language  which  would  carry  out 
the  calculations  and  the  desires  of  the  farmers,  as  I  have 
attempted  to  do.  TTierefore  the  Senator  will  see  how  diflQcult 
It  is  to  make  an  explanation  of  the  figures  without  using  a 
chart. 
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Mr.  McNARY.    Probably  It  Is 
blackboard  and  a  lawyer  to  explain  th4  figtires. 
Mr.  POPE.    Yes;  or  a  fanner, 
Mr.  McNARY.    Fbr  the  present  I  atn 
flcures  which  have  been  given  to  mt 
Idaho. 

Mr.  POPE.    If  I  may  proceed.  I 
safeguards."  the  provision  found  neai 
think  it  will  be  admitted  at  once  that 
rights  and  that  he  sho\ild  be  consider^ 
farm  bill.    It  will  be  noted  that,  on  pfge 
tect  the  consumer,  it  is  provided  that 
parity  and  there  should  be  an  amolint 
stored,  stocks  of  the  commodity  shoulfl 
the  market  so  as  to  keep  the  price 
at  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
which  it  has  Invested  in  the  commodity 
beginning  with  line  14.  it  Is  provided 
"call  surplus  reserve  loans  secured 
being  borne  in  mind  that  the  parity 
and  that  the  price  has  gone  above  paiilty 

Or  the  Secretary  shall  "release  sttcks 
stored  under  seal  purs;jant  to  sectlop 
more  si)eciflcally  explain  a  Uttle  later 

Or  he  shall  "release  stocks  of  the 
marketing  quota  restrictions." 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  art  soihe 
this  power  of  the  Secretary  to  relcjase 
they  are  below  parity  price. 

Mr.  McNARY.    If  I  may  make  an 
of  course,  that  is  anticipating  the  ev4r 

Mr.  POPK.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Because  only  the 
kepi  for  the  purpose  of  Impounding 
the  ever-normal  granary.    If  the 
average  current  price,  the  Secretar: 
understand. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.    McNARY.    Then    If   John 
boshels  of  wheat  impoxmded  in  his 
the  parity  price  exceeds  the  average 
percent,  the  Secretary  can  call  the 
the  farmer  Is  told  that  he  must  ge 
market. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Does  he  rei»y  the 
he  had  received  on  this  Impoimded 
a  loan? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.    He  pays  that  bacK? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes, 

Mr.  McNARY.  Can  he  take  the 
pounding  reservoir,  the  ever-normal 
the  open  market  before  he  pays  the 
he  owes  it? 

How  is  the  mechanics  of  the  thini 

Mr.  POPE.    I  cannot  answer  the 
mechanical  devices  with  reference  lb 
win  have  to  make  regulations  conoiming 
seems  to  me  that  is  purely  a  mechabical 
be  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  do  not  want  to 
mechanics  to  someone  In  the  Secretary 
that  if  the  fanner  is  forced  to  takp 
ever-nonnal  granary  and  pay  the 
have  to  sell  on  a  declining  market 
That  would  cause  dumping,  in  other 

Mr.  POPE.    I  call  the  attention  of 
that  the  Secretary  would  have  no 
commodities  until  the  parity  price 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  appreciate  that. 
tirely.    In  other  words,  if  the  parity 
higher  than  the  curroit  average  pri^e 
fanner  who  has  a  bushel  of  wheat 
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granary.  "In  order  to  bring  the  parity  price  down  you  must 
put  this  wheat  into  current  channels  of  trade."  That  is 
what  it  means.  That  i.s  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  cannot 
be  anything  else. 

Mr.  POPE.  Of  course,  only  to  the  extent  that  that  would 
restore  the  price  to  parity  He  could  not  continue  to  sell 
grain  after  it  reached  parity,  or  dispose  of  gram  in  the 
granary  after  it  had  reached  parity. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  understand  that.  But  there  is  a  10-per- 
cent leeway  there  over  parity  before  the  Secretary  tells  the 
farmer.  "Get  your  wheat  on  the  market." 

Mr.  POPE.  No.  The  Senator  is  mistaken  about  that. 
There  is  no  10  percent  above  parity  with  reference  to  the 
ev-er-normal-granary  pronsion.  There  is  no  10  percent 
alwve  the  parity  pnce.  The  Senator  is  confusing  that  with 
the  10  percent  above  the  normal  supply  in  amount. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  ml^ht  go  to  1.5  percent.  The  price  level 
might  ascend.  Say,  it  is  20  percent  above  parity;  it  does  not 
matter. 

Mr.  POPE.     It  might  go  up. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Under  the  bill.  then,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  bring  about  a  parity  level 
.in  prices.    That  is  obvious,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  do  not  know  just  what  effect  it  would  have. 
I  could  not  say  it  would  have  just  the  eJTect  thi?  Senator  has 
stated.  There  might  be  other  factors  involved,  in  the  way 
of  demand,  which  would  keep  it  up.  For  Instance,  in  the 
handling  of  the  cotton  pool,  in  the  sale  and  disposition  of 
cotton  by  the  Govemmpnt,  it  appeared  from  statements  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  handled  that  matter,  that  they  fed  cot- 
ton into  the  market  from  the  pool  right  along,  apparently 
without  disturbing  the  price.  That  statement  was  made  by 
him  a  numl)er  of  times.  Therefore,  the  condition  of  the 
market  might  be  such,  the  demand,  actual  or  apparent, 
might  exist  to  such  an  extent,  t-hat  the  wheat  could  be  fed 
into  the  market  without  lowering  the  price  for  a  consider- 
able time:  but,  generally.  I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
feedmg  large  quantities  of  stored  commodities  into  the  mar- 
ket would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  a  decline  in  prices. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Of  course,  we  do  not  need  to  discuss  the 
ever-normal  granary  without  having  in  mind  the  precedent. 
I  helped  create  it  by  my  vote  when  we  built  up  that  un- 
fortunate structure  we  called  the  Farm  Board.  We  tried 
to  do  just  the  very  thing  here  proposed,  and  pegged  the 
price  of  wheat  to  around  80  cents,  and  we  wound  up  by 
losing  $500,000,000  and  giving  the  farmers  around  40  cents 
a  bushel.     But  I  will  discu.ss  that  later. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  was  going  to  answer  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  but  I  will  yield.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington can  answer  the  question  as  well  as  I  could. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  merely  wanted  to  inject  this 
thought;  That  I  had  anticipated  there  would  be  opposition 
and  criticism  of  the  pending  bill,  but  I  certainly  hoped  that 
even  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  not  attempt  to  com- 
pare the  bill  with  the  fiasco  which  we  had  under  the  Hoover 
administration  in  handling  the  wheat  situation.  There  is 
no  comparison  between  the  mea.siire  we  are  now  discussing 
and  the  Farm  Board  bill,  and  there  is  no  justification,  in 
discussing  this  bill,  in  trying  to  make  a  comparison  and  to 
cast  a  blot  upon  this  bill  by  the  inference  that  it  is  in  any 
way  similar  to  the  efforts  of  former  President  Hoover  in 
trying  to  solve  the  farm  problem. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  to  be  lectured 
by  my  genial  friend  the  Senator  from  the  delightful  State 
to  the  north  of  mine.  I  was  here  when  he  was  practicing 
law  in  some  little  village  in  Washington,  and  I  handled  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  wrote  the  final  report, 
and  if,  in  my  opinion,  that  measure  and  the  pending  bill  are 
comparable  in  reasoning.  I  thmk  I  may  be  permitted  to 
indulge  in  the  argument  I  have  made.  I  would  say  in 
answer  to  him  that  I  apologize  for  both  the  so-called  Hoover 
bill  and  this  bill. 
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Let  me  now  continue  this  discussion  in  order  to  find  out 
where  we  are.  We  are  now  discussing  aid  or  relief  to  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  When  the  price  goes  above  parity  we  re- 
lease from  bondage  some  of  the  impounded  wheat.  What 
I  want  to  Icnjw  is  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  bill — 
and  if  there  is,  I  do  not  find  it — that  will  protect  the  farmer 
when  this  order  for  release  comes.  Does  he  have  to  sell  all 
the  wheat  that  is  Impounded?  He  has  to  sell  at  least 
enough  to  get  it  back  to  parity  level.  Does  the  fanner  sell 
this  impounded  wheat  to  the  Government,  or  does  the  Gov- 
ernment make  him  a  loan  on  it? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  very  fact 
that  the  wheat  is  in  storage  may  indicate  that  a  loan  has 
already  been  made  on  it,  and  I  think  it  is  implied  that  when 
the  sale  is  made  the  Government  will  take  the  money  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  loan,  and  whatever  might  be  obtained 
from  the  market  in  excess  be  given  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  able  Senator  does  not  want  to  write 
a  bill  on  implications.  I  want  to  put  language  here  to 
protect  the  farmer. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  write 
out  the  language  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  I  may  again  refer  to  that  "unfortu- 
nate" bill — I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  distasteful  to  my  genial 
friend  that  he  will  object  to  it.  It  was  found  by  the  Farm 
Board  and  the  Agricultural  Department  that  the  cost  of 
carrying  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  1  year  was  16  cents  and  a 
fraction.  Does  the  fanner  who  puts  his  wheat  In  bondage 
or  in  jail  under  this  so-called  ever-normal  granary  and 
leaves  it  there  10  months  pay  the  storage,  or  does  the  Qov- 
emment pay  the  storage?  Does  the  farmer  get  the  current 
price  when  he  impounds  his  wheat,  or  does  he  get  the  parity 
price  when  he  sells  it,  or  does  he  get  a  loan  on  it?  I  think 
those  are  important  factors  that  we  should  determine  for  the 
sake  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  POPE.  All  I  can  say  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  storage — and  that  is  the  question  asked  by  the  Senator — 
is  that  the  only  provision  that  deals  with  that,  or  that  I 
can  see,  is  that  which  says  that  the  commodity  is  the  sole 
security  for  the  loan. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Exactly.  "Riat  is  what  I  say.  There  is 
the  trouble  in  drawing  the  bill  up  without  hearings  and  on 
Sunday.  This  bill  was  prepared  while  some  of  us  probably 
were  in  church,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  POPE.  If  Senators  had  given  us  of  their  time  and 
their  aid  when  we  were  drawing  the  bill,  we  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  see  that  the  emergency  Is  so 
great  that  I  must  violate  the  Sabbath  to  write  the  bill.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  why  does  not  the  bill  provide,  as 
it  should,  that  when  the  farmer  in  connection  with  the  ever- 
normal  granary — probably  it  has  not  occmred  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, because  perhaps  he  has  not  had  opportunity  to  give  it 
sufflcient  thought  in  the  limited  time — at  the  time  when  the 
farmer  impounds  his  wheat  he  ought  to  have  the  option  to 
receive  either  the  current  parity  price  or  a  loan?  If  he 
receives  a  loan  upon  his  wheat,  we  should  determine  how 
much  that  will  be,  3  percent,  4  percent,  5  percent.  We 
should  determine  what  price  he  sliall  receive  at  that  time 
for  the  wheat  that  is  taken  out  of  the  reservoir.  Those 
things  are  not  details.  Those  are  things  that  ought  to  be 
worked  out  here  for  the  fanner. 

Do  Senators  know  what  could  happen  under  this  bill  now 
in  reference  to  that  proposition?  A  farmer  would  be  re- 
quired to  put  under  seal  20  percent  of  his  grain.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  could  tell  him  to  put  it  in  any  ware- 
house he  wanted  liim  to  put  it.  Tlie  criticism  which  I  of- 
fered a  moment  ago  was  in  respect  to  that  matter,  and  the 
Senator  said  he  would  be  willing  to  correct  the  situation. 
The  Secretary  could  issue  a  proclamation  directing  the 
farmer  to  send  all  that  wheat  into  the  ciu"rent  of  trade  im- 
mediately.   He  then  would  hiive  the  storage  on  his  hands. 


It  could  be  stored  in  a  warehouse  In  which  he  did  not  want 
it  to  be  stored.  He  would  have  to  pay  the  storage  thereon. 
He  would  have  to  sell  the  wheat  and  take  tl-;c  price  that  was 
offered  him,  with  the  result  that  the  dumping  of  the  wheat 
would  depress  the  price  probably  considerably  below  parity 
before  it  could  be  stopped.    That  is  what  you  have  there. 

Mr.  POPE.  Is  the  Senator  taking  the  position  that  he  op- 
poses the  ever-normal  granary,  and  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
that  sort  of  a  device  that  it  cannot  be  worked  out,  that  it 
cannot  be  remedied;  or  is  he  now  merely  suggesting  that 
some  amendments  ought  to  be  made? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Oh,  no,  I  am  suggesting  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator some  amendments  which  he  ought  to  offer  to  this  pro- 
posal, which  is  very  incomplete  and  very  unfair  to  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  if  he  will 
submit  those  amendments  I  assure  him  that  I  \\nll  give  the 
most  profound  consideration  to  them.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  form  of  the  amendments,  however,  and  what  they  are 
designed  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  have  the  temerity  to  take  this  bill 
away  from  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho.  He  is  the  co- 
author of  the  bill.  I  want  him  to  go  through  with  it  and 
get  the  glory  for  it.  Let  the  Senator  propose  the  amend- 
ments. I  shall  be  glad  to  look  them  over  and  give  my  ad- 
vice on  them. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  exactly  what  the 
Senator  has  in  mind.  I  do  not  fully  and  clearly  understand 
every  point  that  he  desires  to  make.  But  if  the  Senator 
would  at  least  write  it  out  for  me  I  will  be  glad  to  have  his 
suggestions. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Probably  I  should,  but  I  had  entertained  a 
very  much  higher  opinion  of  the  order  of  the  Senator's  capa- 
bilities with  reference  to  this  bill. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  in  all  seriousness 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  glad  to  proceed  with 
the  discussion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  afraid  the  Senator 
would  get  touchy. 

Mr.  POPE.    The  Senator  is  taking  much  more  time  than  L 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator,  of  course,  has  had  the  bill  in 
his  hands  so  long  that  he  want;s  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  do  not  blame 
him.  But  I  say  in  all  fairness  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
that  we  ought  to  amplify — and  I  think  the  Senator  agrees 
with  me — this  provision  with  respect  to  the  ever-normal 
granary  so  far  as  it  affects  the  farmer  and  the  consumer, 
and  I  offer  that  as  a  suggestion.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
have  the  bill  passed  in  its  present  form,  all  right.  It  is  just 
too  bad. 

Mr.  POPE.    May  I  now  proceed? 

The  next  provision  is  that  relating  to  ba.'^c  acreages  for 
wheat  and  corn.  Unless  there  is  some  particular  question 
about  that,  we  may  proceed.  It  will  be  noticed,  as  I  jwinted 
out  at  the  last  session,  that  this  provision  relates  only  to 
wheat  and  com  and  the  base  acreages  for  wheat  and  com. 

An  important  provision  appears  on  the  top  of  page  15  with 
reference  to  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
and  for  trends  in  acreage  in  determimng  the  particular  acre- 
ages for  the  State  or  the  county.  It  was  felt  that  seme  of 
the  base  acreages  for  the  farms  should  be  changed  or  modi- 
fied. For  instance,  we  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Missouri 
that  the  trend  was  toward  the  production  of  more  cotton  and 
less  tobacco.  In  arriving  at  the  base  acreages  those  things 
might  very  projjerly  be  taken  into  consideration.  So  this 
provision  is  put  in  the  bill  in  order  to  pro\1de  for  some  flexi- 
bility in  a  determination  of  the  base  acreages. 

The  original  base  acreages  are  set  out  in  the  bill,  and  then 
the  actual  amount  of  acres  that  a  State  may  have  for  cotton 
or  com  is  specified  by  the  Secretary.  Then  that  again  is 
divided  up  among  the  various  counties  or  administrative 
areas,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  county  committees,  made 
up  of  farmers  in  those  counties,  adjust  the  individual  quotas 
in  such  a  way  as  they  think  best  in  dealing  with  the  indi- 
vidual farmers.    Tlien  they  are  in  a  position  for  modification 
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of  those  quotas  on  the  farm  as  s)ecifled  in  the  bill  with 


things.  I  wiD  refer  to 
ater.  I  am  now  dealing 
5,  16,  and  17,  down  to 


reference  to  topography  and  other 
the  particular  provision  a  moment 
with  base  acreages  on  pages  14. 
section  9. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President.  w|D  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    The  other  day  In 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  myself, 
parts  of  the  bill  might  actually  not 


the  colloquy  between  the 
;  suggested  that  certain 
hold  water  when  it  was 


brought  l)efore  the  courts.    Tlie  Senator  and  I  had  some 


Without  objection,  it  is 


President,  will  the  Sen- 


Jiall  determine  what  the 


certain   deductions,   de- 


discussion  about  that.    The  Senator 

Lite  me  to  iirei>are  an  amendment 

situation.    I  Just  wanted  to  let  him  know  that  I  have  pre 

pared  an  amendment,  which  does  npt  change  the  philosophy 

of  what  the  bill  seeks  to  accomi^ish 

Judgment,  it  amends  it  in  such  a  wiy  that  at  least  that  pro- 

TisicHi  will  not  be  subject  to  attack  i  o  the  courts 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  deik  and  ask  that  it  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    Mr 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorada  T^  items  shown  on  page 
14  are  the  base  acreages. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    An4  on  page  18  it  is  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
actual  base  acreage  is. 

Mr.   POPE.    Yes;    after   making 
pending  on  the  amounts  of  the  production  that  year,  to  keep 
it  in  balance. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Theh  the  base  acreage  is  what 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  flrured  out,  and  instead  of 
being  67,400,000  acres  for  wheat  it  ii  55,000,000  acres;  instead 
of  being  102.500.000  acres  for  cort^  it  is  actually  37,000,000 
acres  for  com? 

Mr.  POPE.    Is  the  Senator  referring  to  the  1937  allotment? 

Mr.   JOHNSON  of   Colorado, 
allotment  for  1937. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  call  the  Senator's 
those  are  soil -conservation  allotments  which  have  been  made 
for  the  year  1937,  and  the  allotments  that  would  be  made 
under  the  pro\isions  of  this  measure  might  or  might  not  be 
the  same  as  those. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  NJ);  the  allotments  I  have 
mentioned  are  for  1938. 

Mr.   POPE.     WeU,   the   1937   a4d 
allotments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    Yes 
them,  and  he  is  given  power,  on  pige  18.  to  determine  these 
acreages.    So  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  com  acne- 
ace  for  the  next  year  will  be  37,000 

age  will  be  55.000.000,  and  cotton  acl^age  28,000.000.  On  page 
14  we  find  the  ceilings  as  to  the  ar  loimt  of  acreage  that  can 
be  given  to  com  and  wheat,  "nuise  are  the  ceilings  only 
There  are  no  ceilings  placed  on  co  :ton,  tobacco,  or  rice 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  ha  /e  to  figure  it  out  in  those 
cases.  I  Just  woncter,  when  we  talk  about  the  economy  of 
scarcity.  If  we  are  not  nmning  into  that  very  thing  agaHn 
imder  these  allotments  which  glvt 
reduce  the  acreage  very  drastically 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  say  to  the  a  tnator  that  has  been  done 
continuously  since  the  old  Agriculti  iral  Adjustment  Act  went 
Into  effect.  Certain  base  acreages  \  rere  determined,  and  then 
reductions  made  from  year  to  year 
number  of  acres  which  actually 
khQd  of  acreage-control  program 


It  was  done  under  the  old  Agricultu  ral  Adjustment  Act,  under 


the  Soil  Cooservatioii  Act,  and  it  is 
in  that  way  under  the  pending  biO. 
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suggested  that  he  would 
which  might  cure  that 


Tes,   sir;    to   the   acreage 
ittention  to  the  fact  that 


1938   soil-conservation 


but  the  same  man  maiaes 


the  Secretary  power  to 


in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
should  be  planted.  Any 
must  do  it  In  that  way. 


proposed  that  it  be  done 
The  Senator  certainly 


cannot  determine  any  way  cf  reducing  acreage  without  hav- 
ing a  plan  .something  like  this  by  which  to  reduce  them? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  But.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  complaining  about  is  that  on  page  14  the  acreages  as 
listed  are  very  deceptive:  67.400,000  acres  for  wheat,  for 
mstance,  when  we  cannot  poss.bly  reach  that  acreage;  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  as  to  corn. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  a  very  interesting  ob.servation,  because 
the  proposal  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
remove  these  base  acreages  and  msread  of  fi.xing.  say.  67.- 
400.000  acres  for  wheat,  making  a  reduction,  and  then  making 
a  calculation  of  the  number  of  bu.shels  the  reduced  acreage 
would  produce,  to  go  directly  at  it  and  set  a  new  base,  say, 
28,000.000  acres  for  cotton  and  55,000,000  acres  for  com,  or 
whatever  the  calculation  may  be. 

The  farmers  themselves  and  their  representatives  desired 
to  have  it  this  way  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  fa- 
miliar with  this  method  of  determining  base  acreages.  The 
farmers  no  later  tlian  yesterday  pave  me  numerous  re-isons 
why  the  method  should  remain  as  it  is  provided  in  this  bill. 
I  tliink.  perhaps,  that  method  of  determining  the  base  acre- 
age should  be  worked  out  pretty  carefully  before  the  bill  is 
finally  passed. 

It  is  true  that,  as  to  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  the  new 
method  of  determining  the  number  of  acres  which  will  be 
necessary  at  the  normal  yield  to  produce  the  amount  of  the 
commodity  that  .should  be  in  the  coimtry  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  balance  is  probably  the  most  direct  and  best  way.  It 
has  been  calculated  on  that  ba-sis  for  the  1937  and  1938  soil- 
conservation  program,  and  that  method  applies,  as  I  have 
stated,  to  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  With  reference  to  the 
com  and  to  wheat  farmers,  however,  since  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  this  method,  th^'y  are  rather  insistent  that  this 
method  be  maintained  m  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  POPE,    I  yield  to  the  Fi-^nator  fmm  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  obser\'e  on  page  14  that  the  method  of  the 
allocation  of  base  acreage  is  first  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
an  allocation  of  acreage — 

Among  the  several  S'at^s  and  ani^nc;  the  counties  or  other  ad- 
ministrative areas  thpre'.r.  clprnipd  'he  most  effective  in  the  region 
for  the  purposes  of  the  tuiminis^ratiun  of  this  act. 

Is  there  any  standard  laid  down  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  make  the  allocation  among  the  States  other  than  that 
language? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  not  Th>^  ba.^e  acreage  is  provided,  and 
the  percentage  of  reduction  the  Secretary  desires  to  make 
v.'ould  apply.     I  think  attention  has  been  called  to  line  24. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wtis  coming  to  that.  Beginning  with 
line  24,  perhaps  the  only  standard  laid  down  in  the  bill  ap- 
pears.   I  quote: 

Such  allotment  amone;  the  sevpral  States  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  commodity  during 
the  preceding  10  years  i  plus  :n  tl.e  app.icable  years  the  net  acres 
diverted  from  such  production  under  the  agricultural  adjustment 
and  conservation  proe:ramsi,  with  adju.'^tm'-nts  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and  for  trends  :n  acreage  during  this  period. 

That  is  probably  the  only  standard  for  the  allocation  of 
acreage  that  is  laid  down  by  the  bill  with  respect  to  wheat 
and  com. 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  I  am  interested  to  know  is  whether 
any  provision  is  made  for  the  new  producer  who  desires  to 
come  into  the  field:  and  if  the  Senator's  answer  is  in  the 
negative,  whether  the  effect  of  the  program  is  not  to  give 
the  Government  a  specified  monopoly  to  a  given  group  of 
individuals  to  produce  and  market  a  given  commodity?  In 
other  words,  in  this  program,  s>Tn pathetic  as  I  am.  as  the 
Senator  knows,  toward  it,  are  we  not  going  to  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  give  something  like  a  certificate  of  convenience 
and  necessity  to  a  given  number  of  individuals  to  produce 
agricultural  commodities''  Are  we  not  going  to  have  to 
make  provision  for  new  producers  coming  into  the  field? 
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Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  say  with  reference  to  that  that  such  q 
limitation  or  provision  as  the  ;3eaator  has  referred  to  might 
very  well  apply  in  determinirur  tlie  allotment  for  the  States 
or  the  allotment  for  the  counties;  but  when  it  comes  to 
making  allotments  for  the  individual  farmers,  there  will  be 
found  at  the  top  of  page  16  :inother  provision  that  affects 
that  situation.    It  reads: 

Such  farm  allotments  shall  be  equitably  adjusted  among  such 
farms  according  to  the  tillable  iicreage,  type  of  soil,  topography, 

and  production  facilities. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  But  does  not  that  relate  to  the  historical 
base  that  is  specified  on  the  i)revlous  page;  in  other  words, 
to  those  farms  that  have  previously  been  engaged  in  the 
production  of  the  given  commodity? 

Mr.  POPE.  When  carried  out  in  an  administrative  way 
in  connection  with  the  Soil  (Conservation  Act,  the  Senator 
will  realize  that  the  same  prcblem  exists.  In  that  instance 
new  lands  have,  I  understand,  been  permitted  to  come  in, 
and,  of  course,  new  lands  have  come  in  in  various  sections, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  concerned  were  not 
cooperators  under  the  soil-ccmservation  program  nor  even 
under  the  old  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  But  even 
among  cooperators  in  the  administration  of  this  measure 
certain  allowances,  and  rather  hberal  interpretations,  have 
been  made  so  as  to  permit  new  acreages  to  come  in,  and 
sometimes  that  is  done  over  tlie  strenuous  objection  of  other 
sections  raising  the  same  conmiodity, 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  not  the  Senator  afraid,  however,  that 
if  we  do  not  put  language  suggestive  of  that  point  of  view 
into  this  bill  those  who  adriinister  it  will  think  that  we 
are  regarding  only  the  histo:-lcal  base  in  the  allocation  of 
acreage? 

I  call  the  Senator's  attenrion  by  analogy  to  the  sugar 
bill.  I  always  reluctantly  rumember  the  sugar  bill,  but, 
remembering  it  only  for  the  piurpose  of  analogy  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  the  Senator  will  recall  that  when  faced  with 
the  particular  problem  of  new  producers  it  was  speciflcaUy 
written  into  the  bill  that  par.icular  consideration  should  be 
given  to  new  producers  coming  into  the  field.  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  Senator  would  not  feel  safer  about  the  position 
of  a  farmer's  son  who  marries  his  neighbor's  daughter  and 
goes  out  to  start  a  farm  and  a  home,  if  he  should  put  such 
language  as  that  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  entirely 
sympathetic  toward  that  sort  of  an  amendment  giving  to 
the  county  committees,  which  will  have  administrative 
power  under  this  bill,  discretion  to  consider  new  acreage  in 
making  their  allotments  in  the  county.  A  certain  nimiber  of 
acres  are  allotted  to  the  comity,  and  they  should  have  the 
power  to  permit  the  use  of  new  lands  and  take  out  old  lands 
which  have  been  abandoned,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  the  same  sym- 
pathetic regard  toward  the  little  fellow  who  has  to  make 
his  entire  livelihood  in  the  productlcMi  of  a  given  commodity. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CLARK  and  Mr.  McKELLAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  has  been  asking  me  to  yield  for  some  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand  Uie  bill.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  base  acreage  set  up  as  to  cotton? 

Mr.  POPE.     No. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  other  words,  cotton  is  put  in  an  entirely 
different  category  from  wheat  and  corn? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  the  Ser  ator  explained  the  reasons  for 
the  difiference  in  the  treatment  of  wheat?  Why  should  there 
not  be  a  base  acreage  for  cotton  as  well  as  for  wheat  and 
com?  If  the  Senator  hsis  explained  that,  I  will  read  the 
Record,  for  I  do  not  desire  to  cause  unnecessary  repetition, 
and  I  have  been  absent  from  the  floor  for  a  while. 


Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  will  note  that  In  the  original 
text  of  the  bill,  on  page  14  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  were 
set  out  as  well  as  corn  and  cotton.  It  was  the  idea  of  the 
authors  of  the  bill  that  they  should  ail  be  lrcat<.'d  exactly 
alike  and  that  there  should  be  an  original  b«'ise  acreage  set 
out  in  the  bill.  However,  after  the  hearings  were  held,  tlie 
cotton  provisions,  rather  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  were  left  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  cotton-growing  States.  So  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  LMr.  BankheadI.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellenderi.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Bn,BO],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway],  and,  as 
I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas  1  pre- 
pared an  amendment  which  took  the  place  of  all  the  cotton 
provisions  of  the  original  bill.  Therefore.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor would  obtain  more  satisfaction  if  he  would  question  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  BankheadI  with  reference  to 
the  matter  of  base  acreages  for  cotton. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  desire  to  divert  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  from  the  trend  of  his  remarks.  My  question  was  sug- 
gested by  a  remark  just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
having  to  do  with  the  situation  in  Missouri  with  regard  to 
cotton. 

As  I  read  the  provisions  on  page  34.  the  cotton-marketmg 
allotment  would  be  based  entirely  \ipon  a  10-year  average. 

Mr.  BANIOIEAD.     No;  a  5-year  average. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  says  it  would  be 
based  upon  a  5-year  average. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  does  not  affect  the  Senator's  State 
at  all,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  show  him  the  figures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Very  well.  I  shall  not  interrupt  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  further,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  when  he  addresses  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  in 
the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  POPE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  When  this  question  was  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Pepper],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
indicated  that  he  thought  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  ought 
to  be  given  discretion  in  the  matter.  Dc^es  not  the  Senator 
think  that  so  far  as  new  planting  is  concerned — and  I  am 
looking  at  the  top  of  page  16 — language  should  be  inserted  to 
make  it  read  "such  farm  allotments,  including  new  plantings, 
shall  be  equitably  adjusted"?  In  other  words,  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  required,  because  in  many  cases  it  would  l)e 
necessary  that  a  new  farmer  should  make  a  crop  and  the 
matter  ought  to  be  equitably  adjusted  rather  than  merely 
placed  in  tlie  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricxilture. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  that  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  a  few  moments  ago,  with  which  I 
have  sympathy.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  Senators  interested 
in  the  question  submit  an  amendment  along  that  line  for 
our  consideration.  I  think  substantially  that  could  he  done 
and  the  bill  amended  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  JSenator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  note  in  distributing  the  national  soil- 
depleting  base  acreage  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  the  various  States  and  to  tlie  counties  and  to 
the  administrative  areas  as  selected,  this  national  base 
acreage  to  be  divided  up  by  the  Secretary.  With  reference 
to  the  further  division  of  the.se  allotments,  sul>section  (c) 
provides  that  the  allotments  to  the  administrative  areas, 
to  the  counties,  and  to  the  States,  shall  be  divided  among 
the  individual  farmers  through  the  State,  local,  and  county 
committees. 

Of  course,  subsection  fc>  definitely  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary here  in  Washington  shall  determine  what  the  State 


it 
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;ment  is.  and  what  the 
Is  it  the  Senator's  in- 
the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
Washington  in  the  De- 


It  is  to  be  determined  hy 


intention  or  meaning  of 
connection. 


allotment  is.  what  the  county  alio 
administrative  area  allotment  is 
terpretation  of  that  provision  that 
culture  may  go  further  and  here  in 
partment  determine  the  individual  a  llotments? 

Mr.  POPE.    No. 

Mr.  am^ETTE.    It  does  not  say 
the  county  committees,  but  it  Is  allotted  through  the  county 
committees. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  think  that  was  the 
tbe  word  "through"  as  used  in  that 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  centralization  in  the  Senator's  opln 
Ion  does  not  go  further  than  determining  the  State  allot 
ment,  county  allotment,  and  admix  istrative  area  allotmeni? 

Mr.  POPE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    The  individual 
mined  not  tlirough  them  alone  but  *y  the  county  committee? 

Mr.  POPE.    That  Is  my  understi  nding 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President.  w|ll  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MCNARY.  When  I  left  the 
bill  late  last  Saturday  afternoon,  it 
and  all  the  soil -depleting  base  acreajge  provisions  siffecting  all 
crop6  covered  in  the  bill  were  delated.  We  wiped  out  the 
whole  proposaL  When  the  bill  noi»  before  us.  containing  97 
pages,  was  reported,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  soil-depleting 


allotment  then  is  deter- 


committee  studying  the 
hen  contained  124  pages. 


base  acreage  remained  deleted,  but 

as  to  wheat  and  com.    I  think  it 

authors  of  the  bill  should  explain  tihat  happened  on  Sunday 

when  the  whole  program  was  chsnged  as  to  soil -depleting 

base  acreage.    Why  did  they  strike 

tation  likewise  on  com.  and  leave 


out  wheat,  insert  a  limi- 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice 
free  of   any  limitation  with  respect  to  soil-depleting  baese 
acreage? 

Mr.  POPE.    As  indicated  earlier 
print,  to  which  the  Senator  has  re: 
contained  amendments  prepared  b^ 
culture  to  the  entire  provision  relat  ng  to  base  acreage.    That 
matter  was  all  included  In  the  conmittee  print,  which  en 
larged  the  number  of  pages  very  co  asiderably.  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out.     Those  amendments 
ccunmittee  print  for  the  purpose  of 
by  the  committee 

As  a  resiilt  of  the  deliberations  (if  the  comniittee  on  those 
two  plans,  the  plan  as  contained 
adopted,  whereas  the  one  prepare<,  by  the  Department  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  committ  ie.    That  was  largely  re 
sponsible  for  reducing  the  number  ^f  pages,  since  the  Senator 
is  interested  in  that,  from  the 
original  confidential  print  to  the 

bill  as  reported.    TTie  difference  wais  one  of  method  of  arriv 
ing  at  the  same  result. 

In  the  original  bill  the  base  acreage  was  set  out  and 
percentage  of  reduction  was  made  :  rom  the  base  acreage 
the  new  approach,  instead  of  determining  the  original  base 
acreage  as  contained  in  the  bill.  tl\e  number  of  acres  would 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
duction  throughout  the  country. 


n  the  day.  the  committee 

erred  with  some  concern. 

the  Department  of  Agrl- 


were  placed  in  the 
being  given  consideration 


bacco  people  adopted  that  new  me'  hod  of  approach.    By  the 


way.  it  is  being  used  this  year  in 


soil-conservation  program.    But  the  committee  decided  that 


as  to  com  and  wheat,  the  original 


should  be  retained.    It  seemed  to  u  t  that  the  wheat  and  com 


farmer  preferred  this  method  of 


c<»nmittee  has  passed  upon  it  a  nuj  aber  cf  farm  leaders  have 
again  asserted  that  the  method  of  Approach  con  tamed  in  the 
original  bill  is  the  one  they  desire. 

That  is  the  explanation.  Thej-e  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  it,  and  there  is  nothing,  it  se^ms  to  me.  that  should  be 
partic\ilarly  critcized  about  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  want  trie  Senator  to  assume  that 
because  I  am  asking  questions  I  an  criticizing. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  thought  that  wa)s  the  implication  of  the 
Senator  two  or  three  times. 


I    I 


the  acreage  was  restored 
proper  that  one  of  the 


number  contained  in 
number  contained  in 


the 

the 


the 
In 


produce  a  balanced  pro- 
The  cotton,  rice,  and  Co- 


he  administration  of  the 


jasis  as  set  out  in  the  bill 


approach,  and  since  the 


Mr.  McNARY.  It  seenxs  too  bad  when  .some  Senators  be- 
come the  authors  of  a  bill  that  they  should  think  the  lan- 
guage therein  employed  is  .sacred.  I  have  never  considered 
It  that  way.  I  took  a  boating  tor  several  years  over  a  bill, 
and  I  did  not  complain  at>out  criticisnis  and  did  not  interpret 
questions  to  be  criticisms.  I  recall  some  very  bitter  speeches 
made  about  that  bOl.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
ask  questions.  I  do  not  think  his  purely  nonchalant  dis- 
posal of  my  questions  and  his  indifference  to  them  furnish 
an  answer  to  my  inquiries  at  all. 

Let  me  see  if  I  understand  what  this  provision  means. 
Soil -depleting  base  acreage  is  that  acreage  upon  which  we 
raise  normally  wheat  and  com.  It  is  soil  depleting  because 
we  raise  those  crops  on  it.  That  is  why  It  is  called  soil- 
depleting  base  acreage.  There  is  a  limitation  there  of 
47,000.000  £icres.  I  conceive  that  is  probably  more  than  is 
ever  planted  to  wheat  and  com,  but  there  is  that  limitation 
upon  the  amount  that  can  be  planted  to  com  and  wheat. 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  Interpretation. 

However,  when  It  comes  to  the  other  crops,  there  is  no 
limitation  whatsoever.  If  limitations  are  fair  to  one  com- 
modity— and  they  are  all  in  the  bill  and  should  be  on  a 
parity  so  far  as  benefits  from  the  Government  are  con- 
cerned— why  should  not  we  have  a  maximum  soil-depleting 
base  acreage  regarding  all  the  crops  chosen  for  special  bene- 
fits? That  is  the  reason  for  my  questions,  and  not  because 
certain  provisions  are  contained  in  one  print  of  the  bill  and 
not  in  the  other. 

I  may  say,  so  long  a^  the  Senator  has  rai.sed  the  question, 
that  the  short  bill,  which  went  to  the  country  and  of  which 
advance  copies  were  sent  out  by  certain  organizations,  con- 
tained provisions  giving  a  base  acreage  for  every  one  of  the 
commodities,  and  the  farmers  came  before  the  committee 
realizing  that  if  they  submitted  to  base  acreage  and  Limita- 
tions on  their  crops,  the  other  crop-s  mf  ntioned  therein  would 
receive  the  same  treatment. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  say  to  th"  Senator  that  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  preferred  to  have  the  base  acreage 
remain  as  it  was  in  the  original  bill — becau.se  we  had  gone  to 
the  people  of  the  country:  they  were  familiar  with  this 
method  of  arriving  at  the  base  acreage,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
change  it,  at  least  until  I  was  con\1nced  that  the  farmers 
themselves,  through  their  repre.'^entatives,  desired  to  have  it 
changed. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  vSenator's  funher  observation  that, 
if  possible,  the  same  method  of  approach  in  arriving  at  the 
allotted  acreage  should  orcur  a.,  to  all  the  various  commodi- 
ties. I  had  expected  that  perhaps  an  amendment  might  be 
offered  to  put  wheat  and  corn  on  the  same  basis  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice.  The  only  rea.^jn  for  retaining  thjs  method 
of  approach  is  that  apparently  the  farmers  who  are  in- 
terested in  com  and  wheat,  or  at  least  the  leaders  of  those 
farmers,  desire  this  method  of  approach,  becau.se  they  are 
familiar  with  it;  they  have  used  it  over  a  number  of  years; 
and  to  change  it  to  another  method  would  make  it,  they 
think,  more  difficult  for  them  to  understand. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  POPE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.     The  S^-nator  has  again  referred  to 
the  opinion  of  farmers  as  obtained   in   these   hearings.     I 
desire  to  ask  him  just  one  further  quer,t;on  upon  that  score. 

It  has  been  rather  freely  intimated  that  the  hearings  were 
held  under  auspices  which  invittd  friendly  witnesses.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator  this  question''  If  it  is  an  inappropriate 
question,  the  Senator  may  .-^ay  so,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied:  Is 
It  true  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  complained  about  a 
proposal  to  hold  hearings  in  one  section  of  Iowa  because  he 
said  that  in  that  s-ction  his  theories  were  not  popular? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  quote  anybody 
without  his  permi.=^5ion,  but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
original  program,  arranged  before  we  left  Washington,  to 
hold  sessions  at  various  points,  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
The  hearings  were  held  at  the  points  originally  planned  for. 
I  can  say  that  to  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  imderstood— and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Senator  and  his  committee  that  this  is  so — that  the 
meeting  was  held  in  Iowa  in  spite  of  the  Secretary's  protest; 
but  I  also  understood  that  \ihen  the  Secretary  discovered 
that  he  could  not  stop  the  hearing  at  that  point  he  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  wise  to  get  in  all  the  soil -conservation 
propagandists  from  his  Department  in  that  area  so  as  sub- 
stantially to  control  the  situation. 

If  the  Senator  tells  me  that  that  is  something  we  should 
not  discuss,  I  shall  subside. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  acts  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  that  respect  or  in  other  respects 
which  the  Senator  has  intimated.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  however,  that  as  wide  publicity  as  possible 
was  given  to  the  invitation  to  farm  organizations,  farm 
leaders,  and  individual  farmers  to  appear  and  be  heard.  It 
may  be  true  that  those  friendly  to  a  particular  form  of  leg- 
islation were  more  inclined  i-o  attend.  I  cannot  say  as  to 
that.  I  only  know  that  they  were  all  given  an  invitation. 
Every  farmer  who  could  be  ;-eached.  and  particularly  every 
farm  organization,  was  given  an  urgent  invitation  to  be 
present  and  express  opinions,  whatever  they  were.  At  every 
meeting,  as  the  Senator  will  find  by  reading  the  transcript. 
that  statement  was  made  over  and  over  again.  Anybody 
was  permitted  to  testify,  whatever  his  point  of  view  might  be 
with  reference  to  farm  legislation;  and  the  testimony  was 
not  limited  to  the  growers  of  wheat  and  other  commodities 
specified  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  llie  Senator  refers  me  to  the  tran- 
script of  the  testimony.    May  I  inquire  where  I  can  get  it? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  statement  has  been  made  several  times 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  that  there  are  only  a  few 
typewritten  copies  of  the  transcript.  It  is  being  printed, 
llie  printers  have  at  least  the  earlier  hearings.  I  think 
the  delay  with  reference  to  furnishing  the  printed  copies  of 
the  transcript  is  due  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  sutxioromittee  are  correct- 
ing and  revising  their  statements,  making  obvious  correc- 
tions in  them.  Two  or  three  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee said  to  me  day  before  yesterday.  "I  could  not  be 
here  to  hear  the  discussion  because  I  was  at  work  correcting 
and  making  minor  revisions  in  the  statements."  So  that 
ought  to  be  said.  I  desire  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  the 
matter.  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  that  no  effort  is  being 
made  to  delay  the  printing. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  a 
suggestion?  Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  accept  an 
amendment  which  would  remove  the  limitations  on  the  soil- 
depleting  base  acreage  for  wheat  and  com,  so  that  these 
commodities  in  the  bill  might  be  treated  without  discrimina- 
tion? 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  tliat 
I  look  with  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  upon  that  suggestion. 
I  believe  that  the  base  acreages  of  various  commodities 
should  be  determined  by  the  same  method.  However.  I  do 
not  want  to  accept  such  an  amendment,  for  the  reason  that 
apparently  the  farm  leaders  who  originally  prepared  the 
bill,  or  took  part  in  its  preparation,  seem  to  be  opposed  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  prefer  not  to  accept  it.  If  the  Sen- 
ator offers  the  amendment,  I  shall  then  reserve  the  right  to 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  not  any  hearings 
before  us.  and  much  of  this  clarification  must  be  developed 
through  discussion,  let  me  ask  who  are  the  farm  leaders 
who  are  opposing  removing  the  limitations  on  wheat  and 
com. 

Mr.  POPE.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  ask  who  are  the 
farm  leaders  who  are  opposed  to  rhanging  the  base  acre- 
ages on  wheat  and  com? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  do. 

Mr.  POPE.  Does  the  Senator  want  names,  or  does  he 
want  designations? 

Mr.  McNARY.  TTiis  is  my  point:  I  am  very  sincere  about 
It,  as  I  have  tried  to  be  all  through  this  dificuarioa. 


We  have  named  in  the  biU  five  commodities  which  swe  to 
receive  special  favors  from  the  Government,  as  against  all 
other  commodities.  I  think  these  five  commodities  should 
go  through  the  bill  on  a  parity,  so  far  as  benefits  are  con- 
cerned. If  there  is  to  be  a  limitation  on  the  soil -depleting 
base  acreage  for  wheat  and  for  com,  there  certainly  should 
be  such  a  hmitation  for  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco. 

The  limitation  on  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  has  been  re- 
moved. Now,  why  not  be  fair?  Why  not  avoid  discrimina- 
tion and  remove  the  base  acreage  limitation  on  com  and 
wheat?    There  is  no  argument  for  doing  otherwise. 

So  I  asked  the  Senator  whether  he  woiUd  accept  an 
amendment  placing  these  commodities  in  the  same  category 
with  respect  to  base  acreage.  The  Senator  said  that  while 
he  would  like  to  do  so,  some  cf  the  farm  leaders  do  not  want 
it.  I  wish  to  know  who  they  are  and  what  organizations  they 
represent.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  that  Information,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  is  willing  to  give  it  to  me. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  enn  at  lit>erty  to  give 
the  Senator  the  names  of  persons  who  spoke  to  me  about 
the  matter.  They  were  representatives  of  the  farmers  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bill.  Whether  or  not  they  are  all 
members  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  I  know 
that  at  least  a  number  of  the  leaders  who  spoke  to  me  about 
it  are  members  of  that  organization,  and  have  objected  to 
a  change  of  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  ba-je  acreage. 

Does  that  statement  satisfy  the  Senator? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Of  course,  the  statement  does  not  satisfy 
me.  It  is  not  calculated  to  satisfy  me.  I  am  trying  to  pre- 
vent a  discrimination  against  the  farmer  who  raises  com 
and  wheat. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  he  Is 
totally  in  error  when  he  says  there  will  be  any  discrimina- 
tion between  the  growers  of  com  and  wheat  under  this 
method  and  the  growers  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  under 
the  other  method,  because  I  am  assured  by  the  Department 
that  the  same  result  will  be  reached  in  either  event. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Where  is  that  assurance?  We  have  not 
even  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  am  merely  stating  to  the  Senator  that  I 
have  been  given  that  assurance.  It  may  not  be  of  any  value 
to  him;  it  may  have  no  effect  upon  him;  but,  as  I  under- 
stand, it  IS  true  that  neither  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco 
I>eople  nor  the  growers  of  com  and  wheat  are  discriminated 
against  by  using  the  two  different  methods  of  approach, 
because  thpy  both  arrive  at  the  same  point.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  matter. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more  than  that. 
If  the  Senator  desires  to  offer  an  amendment  with  respect 
to  that  subject,  it  will  be  entirely  proper  for  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  want  the  subject  matter  fully  developed^ 
inasmuch  as  we  are  in  it.  A  few  moments  ago  the  Senator 
said  he  agreed  with  me  that  there  should  be  the  same  treat- 
ment of  all  these  commodities  regarding  soil -depleting  base 
acreage,  wliich  anyone  must  concede  is  fair,  I  am  only 
asking  for  that. 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  said.  "Will  the  Senator  accept  such  an 
amendment?"  The  Senator  said,  "No;  because  some  farm 
leaders  object  to  it."    I  ask,  who  are  the  farm  leaders? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  gave  that  as  a  reason  why  I  do  not  want 
to  consent  to  such  an  amendment.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  offer  the  amendment  and  have  the  Senate 
vote  on  it;  but  I  feel  that  for  myself  I  desire  not  to  consent 
to  an  amendment  which  is  offered,  and  I  indicated  the 
reason,  which  I  need  not  have  done,  perhaps;  but  that  is 
my  own  reason  for  not  now  accepting  Uie  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  just  two 
questions,  somewhat  in  line  with  what  was  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  We  are  called  into  session  to  take  up 
four  major  matters,  of  which  the  farm  problem  is  one.    Can 
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the  Senator  tell  whether  or  not 
don  is  acceptable  to  the 

Mr.  POPE.    I  cannot  answer  as 
Ing  is  that  there  are  some  featur^ 
administration,  or  at  least  the 
so  far  as  I  can  say.  would  prefer 
of  them  is  this  provisi(»i  with 
which  the  S«iator  himself  has 
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mittee  on  Appropriations,  in 
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Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  I 
the  question  with  reference  to  tbe 
tions   necessary  to  carry  out  the 
expected  to  deal  with  that  later 
Senator  with  the  decision  reached 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
problem. 

The  Senator  will  note  that  In 
bill  certain  amoimts  were 
carrying  out  its  provisions 
ered  the  matter,  an  amendment 
general  authorization  to 
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down  to  50  percent  of  parity. 
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made,  they  would  be  made 
that  might  be  apintipriated  for 
of  the  bill.    Then,  as  suggested 
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better  position  ^o  determine  what  was  likely  to  be  necessary 
during  the  coming  marketing  year  for  payments,  to  submit 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud;:et  or  to  the  Co.t. mittee  on  Appro- 
pnations  what  then  appeared  to  be  neces.-^ary. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  follow  the  Senator 

Mr.  POPE.  It  might  appear  at  that  time  that  nothing 
would  be  necessary,  and  again  it  might  appear  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  might  be  npce.sc^ar,-,  and  it  was  thought  best 
to  allow  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  at  that  time  to  act 
upon  the  matter. 

Then  this  year,  assuming  that  S500.000  000,  which  has  been 
appropriated  for  carr\-in2  out  the  Soil  Conservation  Act, 
might  be  all  that  would  t>p  available,  a  division  of  funds 
should  be  made  as  I  have  mdicated. 

Mr.    TYDINGS.     Mr.    Pres-ident,    will    the    Senator    yield 
further? 
Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  As  I  under-=:tand.  then,  the  Committee 
on  Appropnations  will  be  califd  upon  to  appropriate  $500.- 
000,000  flat,  and  to  that  appropriation  will  be  added  the  part 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  appropnaUons  which  are  not 
required  to  carry  cut  that  act,  if  any  thrre  are;  and  the 
soil-conservation  fund.s  will  be  used  to  make  the  parity 
payments.     Am  I  righ'1' 

Mr.    POPE.     A    portion    of    the    soil-con.servation    funds 
which  would  pretty  closely  correspond  to  the  portion  now 
t)eing  paid  out  on  the  three  major  commodities. 
Mr.  TYDINGS      How  much  would  that  be? 
Mr   POPE.     Pifty-five  percent  of  the  total  amount. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.     That  would  be  about  $260,000,000,  would 
it  not.  $440,000,000  being  the  total? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes,  if  the  calculation  is  correct. 
Mr    TYDINGS      It  would  be  about  $260,000,000  In  round 
numbers.     That  $260,000,000  will  go  to  service  this  program? 
Mr.  POPE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  How  much  money  will  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  need  to  appropriate  now  in  order  to  service 
the  remainder  of  the  program? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  do  not  mean  to  ask  for  an  exact  an- 
swer.    I  am  just  seeking   to  elicit   from   the   Senator  what 
in  his  opinion  we  will  have  to  appropriate,  in  addition  to 
the  55-percent  appropriation,  to  service  the  program. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  am  .sorry,  but  I  do  not  have  a  definite 
opinion.  If  I  were  asked  that  question  2  or  3  days  hence.  I 
might  obtain  some  calculation,  taking  into  consideration 
what  is  now  the  parity  price  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
current  average  pnce  during  the  marketing  year.  In  that 
way  one  might  give  scm.e  estimate  cf  what  it  would  be.  but 
at  this  time.  I  cannot  give  any  estimate. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  I  think  the  Senator  will  appreciate  the 
situation  in  which  th*:-  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  be  placed.  First  of  all,  we  have  the  state- 
ment from  the  President  that  he  does  not  want  the  Congress 
to  appropnate  more  than  $500  000.000  at  this  session  for  the 
farm  program. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes:  unless  new  funds  are  raised. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.     Therefore,  if  we  take  the  two-hundred- 
and-sixty-and-odd  million  that  will  come  Irom  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act.  obvioa-^ly,  if  we  are  to  stay  within  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  we  can  add  to  that  only  $240,000,000. 
Mr.  POPE.     Yes,  if  no  new  funds  are  available, 
Mr,  TYDINGS.     I  want  to  know,  therefore,  if  I  should  not. 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  desiring,  if  this  bill  shall  be 
enacted,  to  afford  the  funds  to  carr>'  it  out.  take  a  position 
that  $500,000,000,  as  requested  by  the  President,  is  all  that 
is  needed  for  a  program  behind  which  the  admunstration  has 
thrown  its  support. 

Obviously,  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  favor  this  pro- 
gram, they  must  favor  it  withm  the  limitation  the  President 
h^s  laid  down,  namely.  $500,000,000:  and  if  they  are  favoring 
a  program  in  exce.ss  of  that,  the  President  is  not  being  sup- 
ported by  his  own  Department  of  Agriculture.  Therefore  if 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  vote,  as  members  of  the  Committee 
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on  Appropriations,  for  $500,000,000  to  service  this  program 
in  its  entirety,  we  will  write  a  program  which  the  administra- 
tion wants  and  will  provide  no  more  funds  for  it  than  the 
President  has  requested  us  to  provide.  His  position  is  that 
any  money  appropriated  in  excess  of  $500,000,000  at  this  time 
will  be  ill-advised.    I  think  I  am  right  about  that,  am  I  not? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  left  to  the  Senator, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  chart 
bis  course. 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  But  the  President  has  said,  and  I  think 
he  said  it  very  sincerely  and  very  earnestly  and  very  prop- 
erly, that  no  farm  program  at  this  time,  with  the  state  of 
the  Federal  finances  as  it  is,  ought  to  cost  more  than 
$500  000,000.  Now  we  have  a  program  behind  which  the 
administration,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
thrown  its  support.  If  we  want  to  go  along  with  the  admin- 
istration, it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  only  vote  for 
the  program  but  we  should  not  vote  for  a  larger  appropria- 
tion than  $500,000,000.  unless  someone  is  authorized  to  say 
that  the  President  requests  an  appropriation  of  $600,000,000 
or  $700,000,000.  instead  of  $500,000,000.  which  he  originally 
said  would  be  sufficient.  Certainly  if  we  are  going  through 
with  this  thing  completely,  and  in  line  with  the  utterances 
of  the  administration,  it  ought  to  call  for  no  larger  appro- 
priation than  $500,000,000. 

Mr.  POPE.     I  can  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  the  Senator  had 
any  rejoinder,  because  very  shortly  we  shall  have  to  start  to 
service  this  bill;  and  before  we  are  called  upon  to  service  it 
I  think  we  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  ought  to  know 
whether  the  bill  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  administra- 
tion, to  which  matter  the  Senator  said  he  will  address  him- 
self. The  other  thing  we  ought  to  know  is  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost:  and  if  the  estimate  is  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
$700,000,000  instead  of  $500,000,000,  we  ought  to  know 
whether  the  administration  is  in  favor  of  it.  notwithstanding 
it  will  cost  $200,000,000,  for  example,  more  than  we  were 
told  we  should  appropriate. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  do  not  think  I  desire  to  make  any  rejoinder 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  think  it 
Is  a  matter  that  he  can  determine  as  well  as,  perhaps  better 
than,  I  can.  If  he  feels  that  $500,000,000  is  all  that  can  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  program,  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so.  Another  member  of  the  committee  might 
feel  that  an  additional  amount  of  $100,000,000  or  $200,000,000 
was  appropriate.  It  is  a  matter  for  him  to  decide.  If  the 
Senator  were  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, he  might  consider  the  matter  of  raising  additional 
revenue  along  hnes  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
suggested,  whereby  the  producers  of  each  commodity  would 
receive  the  amount  of  tax  lened  on  the  processing  of  that 
commodity. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  knows,  of  course,  that  we  do 
not  have  the  money  either  in  hand  or  in  sight  from  present 
revenues  to  service  even  a  $500,000,000  farm  program.  We 
are  running  behind  at  the  rate  of  one-half  a  billion  dollars  to 
$1,000,000,000  per  year.  Of  course,  if  we  adopt  this  program, 
even  if  it  costs  only  $500,000,000,  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
we  are  appropriating  money  which  do  we  not  have  and 
cannot  expect  to  get. 

The  second  thing  is  that  if  we  increase  the  amoimt  beyond 
the  $500,000,000  figure  we  shall  accentuate  just  that  much 
more  the  depression  in  Government  finance.  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  that.  We  do  not  have  the  money  to 
appropriate  even  $300,000,000:  so  if  this  farm  program  costs 
more  than  the  President  said  it  should  cost,  it  simply  means 
that  the  deficit  will  be  that  much  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  had  we  stayed  within  the  Presidential  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  Senator, 
which  he  always  expresses  very  delightfully. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  They  are  not  opinions;  they  are  statements 
of  fact. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr.  Miller  in  the  chair >. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  desire  to  see  if  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  recall  any  statement  that  the  President  ever 
made  indicating  that  he  opposed  any  possible  appropriation 
for  this  program  larger  than  the  $500,000,000  earned  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act,  which  is  available.  What  I  understood 
the  President  to  say  was  that  if  we  should  work  out  a  program 
which  would  cost  any  more  than  that,  he  would  Insist  that 
we  raise  the  additional  revenue  necessary  to  carry  it  forward. 

Mr.  POPE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say,  in  this  connection,  that  I  do 
not  see  how  any  Congress  can  in  advance  determine  what 
amoimt  may  be  necessary  in  any  given  year,  because  it  will 
depend  upon  the  production  of  crops  and  the  prices  of  crops, 
and  those  things  vary  from  year  to  year.  I  hope,  and  I 
imagine  we  all  hope,  that  it  will  not  cost  anything.  I  hope 
we  can  so  adjust  production  to  consumption  that  it  will  never 
cost  anything  out  of  the  Treasury,  but  we  cannot  assume 
that.  So  the  President's  position  has  been,  as  I  have  under- 
stood it.  that  if  the  program  we  are  trying  to  outline  should 
cost  any  more  than  the  amount  that  is  available — namely, 
$500,000,000,  with  a  possible  contingent  $125,000,000  more 
from  duties,  imposts,  and  so  on — we  should  raise  the  extra 
amount  by  revenue. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so 
that  I  can  conclude  this  phase  of  the  matter?  Then  I  will 
cease  to  discuss  this  particular  phase. 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  what  the  eminent  Senator  from 
Kentucky  says  is  accurate:  namely,  that  the  President  fixed 
the  amount  at  $500,000,000,  but  said  that  if  Congress  wanted 
to  appropriate  more  than  that  it  ought  to  provide  the 
revenue.  All  of  us  know  that  w^e  do  not  have  the  money. 
The  revenue  has  not  been  provided,  first  of  all,  to  take  care 
of  the  $500,000,000.  This  year  the  Government  revenues 
will  be  anywhere  from  $500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  short. 
So  if  we  are  going  to  provide  the  revenue  for  any  program, 
we  have  not  even  a  dollar  to  apply  on  the  $500,000,000.  It 
is  idle  for  us  to  assume  that  the  Congress  is  going  to  pass 
new  taxes  to  raise  the  $1,000,000,000  necessary  to  wipe  out 
the  deficit.  In  addition  to  that,  it  is  not  going  to  inflict 
further  taxes  in  order  to  support  an  increased  cost  of  a 
farm  program.  We  all  know  we  are  not  going  to  raise 
$1,000,000,000  or  more  in  new  taxes,  and  it  is  idle  for  us  to 
go  through  the  motions  of  passing  this  measure  in  the 
expectancy  that  the  money  is  going  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  wanted  to  point  out  was  that  this 
program  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  $500,000,000.  That 
alone  will  make  a  deficit  as  the  revenues  are  now  coming  in; 
and  until  Congress  raises  the  revenue,  we  have  not  even 
$500,000,000  to  appropriate  to  this  or  any  similar  purpose. 

APPLICATION   OF    FOREIGN    DEBT   AIrO    TRADE    TREATIES    AND    TOKEN- 
MONEY    PAYMENTS    TO  AGRICULTURAL    PROGRAM 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
The  Senator  has  the  rignt  to  some  physical  rest  if  it  can  be 
consistent  with  his  presentation.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty,  sir.  to  occupy  one  or  two  moments  of 
time  to  make  a  presentation  of  a  prospect  desired  or  danger 
feared. 

Ml-.  POPE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  desire  to  address  myself  to  a  subject  that 
is  not  altogether  in  the  bill,  save  as  the  eminent  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  just  introduced  it  by  suggestion.  He 
has  just  observed  and,  of  course,  appropriately,  that  money 
must  be  had  from  some  source  if  the  money  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  be  forth- 
coming. I  wish  to  bring  the  Senate's  attention  for  the  mo- 
ment to  a  consideration  of  where  I  think  that  money  could 
be  had  and  should  be  demanded,  I  wish  to  refer,  sir,  to  the 
information  that  comes  to  us  of  the  new  proposition  of  what 
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Is  to  be  paid  tn  the  nature  of  what 
ment  on  the  debt  due  to  us  by  foreign 
I  think  we  all  do — that  somewhere 
comes  one  walking  toward  the  prophet 
him:  "Whither  foest  thou?"    And 
prophet:  "TO  measure  Jerusalem." 

I  rise  here  with  the  suggestion  of 
Maryland  in  mind.    As  to  intimations 
loquy  between  himself  and  the  deaervi: 
in  charge  of  the  bin— I  follow  the 
ore  the  item  and  prospect  of  obtainizjg 
the  requirements  of  the  bill — to 
saJem  the  Golden — from  our 

Mr.  President,  I  informed  this 
speech,  and  possibly  in  two,  that  there 
sumed  by  our  foreign  debtors  to  be 
ment.    It  would  take  the  fonn  of  a 
the  nature  of  payment,  and  then  woulc 
a  treaty  that  would  give  to  these 
prlTileges  of  trade  as  in  its  profits 
amount  of  debt  they  would  pay  or  the 
concerning  the  sum  designated  as 

At  this  point  I  beg  to  call  to  the 
enviable  status  of  these  distinguished 
Senate's  attention  to  a  report  from 
sir.  from  its  finance  agency.    I  read 
from  Parts.     I  hope  the  Senate  will 
touch  I  give  to  this  matter  by  eajixii 
far  geographically  from  Paris  lately, 
those  utterances  came  forth  in  the 
of  France: 
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December  2  and  December  26. 

Says  the  Minister: 
The  Improvement  In  Franoe'a  O"*"*^*' 
do  this. 

And  be  added: 
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Now  the  Government  of  Prance  is 
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At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  I 
from  the  United  States  comes  a  cal< 
paper  in  Paris.    I  take  the  liberty  ol 
interpretation  of  the  language.    I 
make  an  exact  translation.    I  am 
to  the  equal  of  my  learned  colleagues 


United  States  trade  treaty  favors  Frano  i 
Thai  the  article  proceeds  to  state 
upon  the  suggestitti  of  her  proposed 
in  trade  over  the  United  States  that  it« 
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immediate  profits  shown  by  the 
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Therefore,  without  going  into  the  details  of  that  pros- 
perity. I  beg  to  invite  attention  to  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
the  newspaper  of  the  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  who  was  here  the  other  day  as  the  guest  of  the  Senate 
for  a  few  moments.  Lord  Brtiverbrook.    The  editorial  in  his 
newspaper  announces  that  England  has  reached  a  point  where 
she  not  only  is  paying  her  debts  but  laying  up  money  In 
excess  of  the  sum  necessary  to  provide  for  what  she  feels  is 
an  anticipated  necessary  protection  against  assault  which, 
it  is  assumed  by  this  brave  land  to  spring  forth  from  named 
sections.     The  London  Daily  Mail  of  this  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
who  lately  visited  the  White  House,  asserts  that  prosperity  Is 
so  great  in  England  that  it  could  cover  all  the  obligations 
that  are  now  necessary  for  the  full  armament  program  put 
forth  before  the  people  by  Parliament.     My  honorable  col- 
leagues who  are  doing  me  the  compliment  of  listening  to  me 
will  recall  that  that  program  contemplated  the  sum  of  ex- 
actly $1,000,000,000.     Mr.  President,  is  it  possible,  in  view  of 
this  situation,  that  we  have  reached  such  a  crndltion  that 
these  eminent  debtors  confessedly  merely  indicate  that  they 
will  tender  to  the  United  States,  their  great  creditor  and 
benefactor  in  the  day  of   danger,   some  payment  called  a 
"token  pasTTient,"  yet  no  descnption  of  what  they  mean 
by  "token"?    We  know  what  a  "token"  is.    We  ask,  as  in 
Hamlet,  "What  act  that  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the 
index?"    We  have  heard  the  suggestion  that  a  token  indi- 
cates how  they  will  not  pay,  and  as  indicating  at  other  times 
that  they  decline  to  pay,  and  there  have  been  other  times 
when  It  indicated  that  we  were  a  miserable  lot  for  daring  to 
assume  to  ask  any  method  whatsoever  by  which  they  must 
pay.    But  now.  Mr.  President,  comes  the  suggestion  that  one 
of  these  debtors — I  refer  particularly  to  England — is  now  par- 
ticipating In  negotiations  for  a  treaty  that  will  give  her  the 
advantages  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States.     She  seeks,  sirs, 
this  favor  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  existing  a  well-known 
trade   tieaty   between  England   and   the  British  Common- 
wealths, such  as  Canada,  Australia,  and  others,  giving  them 
precedence  over  the  United  States  in  any  trade  with  or  ship- 
ments tt)  England. 

We  are  to  enter  into  a  trade  treaty,  as  we  gather  the 
proposition,  giving  superiority  and  precedence  in  matters  of 
trade  and  opportunity  of  great  profit  to  England.  Likewise 
to  Prance.  England,  in  the  meantime,  has  riven  to  her 
own  commonwealths  such  precedence  and  executes  it  in  such 
completeness  to  her  own  that  there  is  no  demand  for  any- 
thing that  America  could  ship,  to  say  no'hins  of  the  fact 
that  by  £.ny  arrangement  under  the  treaty  there  is  no  chance 
of  profit  coming  to  .America,  but  all  the  profit  to  come  out 
of  this  proposed  sch-'-me,  which  is  to  embody  "the  favored- 
nation  c^iause,"  is  directly  confessed  to  be  to  the  advantage 
of  those  to  whom  we  arc  to  grant  this  trade  treaty.  We  say 
bravo  and  applause  to  England  in  preparing  a  program  that 
provides  favor  and  fortune  to  her  young  daughters — the  com- 
monwealth states  of  Britain. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  LETWIS.  Does  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  wish 
to  interrapt  me?    If  so.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  Senator  refers  to  a  probable  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  I  presume  he  is  using  the  word  "treaty"  as 
synonymous  with  the  term   'trade  agreement"? 

Mr.  UiJWIS.  I  am.  sir;  and  I  catch  the  point  of  view  of 
my  able  friend.  I  think  he  and  I  have  had  some  previous 
opportur.ity  to  exchange  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  to 
agree  th^it  if  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  distinctively  a 
treaty,  it  should  come  before  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
If  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  trade  arrangement,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  power  and  privilege  have  been  granted  the  Presi- 
dent, who  will  never  abuse  it.  On  these  questions,  I  am  at 
great  variance  with  some  of  my  colleagues,  and  later  I  may 
further  liarass  the  Senate  with  a  discussion  in  detail  as  to 
our  right  to  pass  on  treaties. 

Mr.  T'miNQS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  LErWlS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
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Mr.  TYDLNGS.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
agree  that  if  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  collect  the  debt  in 
its  entirety  we  would  be  morally  obligated  to  apply  it,  once 
it  had  been  collected,  to  the  liquidation  of  the  existing  debt 
of  the  United  States,  because  the  money  that  is  owed  to  us 
was  largely  borrowed  money  which  we,  in  turn,  extended  to 
our  creditors  in  the  form  of  credit.  Therefore,  were  it  to 
come  back  to  us  we  would  have  to  take  the  amoimt  paid 
and  apply  it  to  the  national  debt  as  a  matter  of  correct 
approach.  In  that  event,  the  money  would  not  be  available 
to  finance  the  farm  program  or  current  expenses;  it  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  say.  then,  sir,  that  if  the  money  shall  be 
paid  by  the  debtors — and  I  hc^pe  it  will  be  in  such  amoimt  as 
will  give  to  the  word  "token"  great  dignity  and  some  degree 
of  elevation  and  pride — that  f  um,  sir,  will  go  into  the  Treas- 
ury; the  Treasury  will  have  the  right  to  apply  it  to  such 
immediate  needs  as  may  be  nxjuired;  and,  I  take  it,  it  would 
be  most  appropriate  to  utilii«  it  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  farm  program  under  the  pending  bill.  I  see 
no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  LEWIS.     I  yield  to  th(;  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Regardless  of  what  we  would  do  with  the 
money  if  we  got  it,  there  woidd  probably  be  ample  time  for 
us  to  decide  that  question  later  on,  for  we  have  not  received 
it  up  to  date.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  my  friend,  of  course,  from  Maryland, 
to  note  that  if  there  could  be  returned  to  us  what  we  have 
lately  given  in  the  way  of  other  advances  we  would  have 
rather  a  complete  debt  service  of  equality.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  sends  us  an  estimate  showing  that  the  dividends 
paid  during  1936  on  foreign  holdings  of  American  stock 
amounted  to  $130,000,000,  compared  with  $83,000,000  in  1935; 
that  interest  payments  on  /Vmerican  bonds  held  abroad 
were  little  changed  from  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to 
$22,000,000,  while  the  income  of  foreigners  from  long-term 
investments  totaled  $30,000,000,  against  $25,000,000  in  the 
previous  year.  So  my  eminent  friend  will  see  that  our  debtor 
nations  are  receiving  very  generous  treatment  from  us.  We 
equalize  with  favorable  paymerts  that  which  could  pay  us  in 
return  our  interest  due  on  the  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  final  point  which  I  feel  is 
greatly  to  be  considered  at  this  time  as  meeting  the  only 
ofifset  that  is  tendered  by  our  friends  the  debtors. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  Presicent.  before  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeds to  that  point,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEWIS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Sen.^tor  from  Illinois  does  not 
apprehend  that,  in  making  a  trade  agreement,  any  depart- 
ment would  undertake  to  deal  with  the  debt  question,  does 
he?  The  debt  question  is  a  matter  of  treaty,  which  this 
body  would  have  to  consider,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  The  Senator  raises  the  point  that  once  before 
having  been  alluded  to  is  sound  and  well  stated.  But  since 
our  honorable  debtors  have  given  notice  to  the  world  that 
these  treaties  are  being  made  concerning  trade,  and  in  con- 
junction with,  as  I  would  gather,  or  compensation  for  a  pay- 
ment they  are  to  make  on  the  debts  or  some  adjustment  or 
recommendation  looking  to  such.  I  answer  the  Senator  that 
seems  to  be  the  point  of  their  contention,  and  the  basis  only 
upon  which  they  offer  somethin;?  touching  these  debts  in  the 
form  of  payment.  We  know  that  our  officials  of  State  or 
Commerce  will  not  trade  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to 
any  debtor. 

I  say  to  my  able  friends  about  me  that  lately  in  Europe 
I  was  in  a  position  to  hear  repeated  again  that  which  has 
been  brought  to  you — that  Fi-once,  most  artful  in  design, 
asks  why  should  she  pay;  that  this  country  owes  her  money 
extending  from  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  when  Franklin, 
our  sponsor,  and  his  fellow  commissioner  entered  her  coun- 
try. It  is  said  by  Prance  that  the  Colonies  obtained  a  loan 
that  went  to  cur  country.  Tl'iis  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.     That  this  loan  remains  unpaid.     England  re- 


sponds that  States  called  the  Southern  Stages  and  certain 
others  issued  bond.«;  at  a  critical  time,  and  those  bonds  were 
circulated  in  the  world  and  largely  bought  and  are  now  held 
by  the  residents  and  citizens  of  England;  that  these  are  now 
held  unpaid.  I,  therefore,  tender  to  our  honorable  Depart- 
ment of  State,  as  well  as  to  the  countries  in  question,  a 
proposition.  I  suggest  now.  in  view  of  this  being  the  only 
answer  these  large  debtors  make  for  the  purpose  of  an  off- 
set and  some  excuse  for  never  considering  our  debt,  that 
Prance  figure  the  full  amount  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt  she  claims  this  country  owes  her  out  of  that  which 
came  forth  to  us  from  her  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 
That  England,  then,  figure  the  full  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  that  is  claimed  to  be  owing  her  by  certain 
States.  Then,  sir,  that  England  shall  take  the  figure  of 
her  whole  debt,  and  France  take  her  whole  debt,  and  use 
them  as  immediate  offsets  against  the  billions  of  dollars 
each  owes  us.  Then,  having  paid  themselves  by  this  system, 
return  the  surplus  and  the  remainder  at  once  in  cash  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  In  this  manner  we  have 
paid  their  debts  which  they  claim  exist,  and  we  have  no 
altercation  with  them;  we  have  entered  into  no  parley  with 
them,  nor  play  with  spiritual  remark  of  professed  honor 
superior  to  others,  either  seeking  to  repudiate  what  is  right 
or  seeking  to  hold  back  by  some  form  of  retrading  a  balance 
on  the  theory  of  a  new  arrangement. 

We  tender  them  the  opportunity;  we  ask  them  to  state 
the  obligation  which  they  say  is  owed  to  them  and  which 
we  are  willing  to  accept,  and  then  pay  the  remainder  to  the 
Treasury  so  that  we  may  use  it  under  the  agricultural  bill 
that  is  now  pending,  and  meet  the  proposition  the  able 
Senator  from  Maryland  suggests,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  on  the  other.  Then, 
sirs,  let  this  be  done  before  any  trade  treaty  is  consum- 
mated. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  LEWIS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  able  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not 
concede,  does  he,  that  there  was  any  part  of  our  debt  to 
France  incurred  during  the  American  Revolution  that  was 
not  paid  by  the  United  States? 

Mr,  LEWIS.  I  insist  that  we  have  proved  time  and  time 
again  that  we  have  discharged  that  debt,  and  I  now  a.ssume, 
I  may  say  to  my  able  friend  from  Idaho,  tliat  when  they 
say  there  is  some  debt  that  they  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
due  them  a  balance,  from  their  point  of  view  and  their  cal- 
culations, apart  from  that  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  others  around  me  know,  by  the  history  of  our 
country,  has  been  paid  and  discharged. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  LEWIS.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  it  Is  not 
a  fact  that  all  the  accounts  between  France  and  the  United 
States  were  balanced  during  President  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration, when  it  was  necessary  for  President  Jackson  to  draw 
a  sight  draft  for  the  balance,  an  act  which  almost  caused 
war  between  the  United  States  and  France.  France  then,  as 
now,  taking  it  as  an  affront  to  her  dignity  to  discuss  a  debt 
owing  by  her  to  another  nation? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  The  Senator  from  Mis.souri  having  as  author 
left  with  us,  as  a  matter  of  splendid  contribution,  a  couple 
of  his  books  that  cover  subjects  generally  touching  these 
matters,  I  have  to  .say  that  it  is  claimed  that  President 
Jackson,  under  threat,  had  extorted  from  them  at  the  time 
a  form  of  obligation  and  put  them  in  a  position  where  they 
were  as  one  met  on  the  road  by  a  robber  and  by  that  robber 
deprived  of  all  they  pos.scssed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  fine  thing  to  study 
the  form  by  which  President  Jackson  collected  those  debts 
and  put  it  into  effect  once  more? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Not  only  that,  but  I  should  like  to  impre.ss 
on  some  of  our  debtors  that  the  spirit  of  America  still  ex- 
ists where  such  action  can  be  taken  and  can  be  enforced. 

Mr.  President,  having  set  forth  the.=e  views,  I  desire  to 
say  that  I  do  not  adopt  the  theory   that  is  assumed — the 
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Senator  from  Idaho  TMr.  Borah]  In 


that  a  trade  agreement  can  be  entered  upon  by  honorable 


he  President,  where  it 
lot  abie  to  understand 
there  ever  was  an  in- 


offlcials,  the  Secretary  of  State  or 

takes  the  form  of  a  treaty.    I  am 

from  anything  we  have  done  that 

tention  on  the  part  of  this  honor adle  body  to  abdicate  its 

duty  on  the  one  hand  or  its  constitut  onal  prerogative  on  the 

other  band  to  ratify  treaties,  and    tecome  a  party  to  this 

contract  before  it  can  be  executed  o:  enforced 

say  if  there  is  pending  a  suggestion 

debtors  by  which  they  are  to  obtain 

the  United  States  which  they  havi;  enjoyed  so  long  and 

which  they  have  asked  to  have  repeated  to  the  point  where' 

they  will  greatly  profit,  before  tha 

respectfully  insist  that  the  matter  dt  the  debt  be  taken  up 

and  in  some  form  disposed  of.  and  tb  at  our  Government  and 

our  capable  Secretary  of  State,  wh(se  patriotism  is  ever  a 

tribute  of  praise,  evince  before  the   sountry  that  before  the 

debtors  shall  have  the  advantage  accorded  them  that  is  ac 


I  therefore 
of  a  treaty  with  those 
these  advantages  from. 


paid  their  debts  and 
we  insist  upon  an  obli- 
or  adjusted  finally  and! 


inguished   leader   from 


corded    other    nations   which   have 

treated  us  fairly  and  with  fairness, 

gaii(m  to  us  now  either  to  be  paid 

the  subject  disposed  of.    I  tender  that  suggestion  that  the 

matter  shall  no  longer  remain  as  soi  lething  unsettled  which 

can  continue  to  disturb  us  and  distress  our  relations  of 

international  friendships 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.    I  yield   to  our   dis 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  not  seen  trie  article  from  which  the 
Senator  quoted  as  coming  from  s}me  French  newspaper 
claiming  that  decided  advantages  accrue  to  France  because 
of  a  trade  agreement  between  that  c(  untry  and  ours.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  somewhat  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  some  of 
the  features  of  that  trade  agreement,  which  has  been  in  effect 
for  a  year  or  more.  I  may  say  in  tha ;  connection  that  during 
the  negotiation  of  that  trade  agreement  the  question  of  the 
debt  of  Prance  to  the  United  State^  in  no  way  played  any 
part. 

Tlie  Senator  wUl  recall  that  the!  object  of  Congress  in 
authorizing  the  President  to  negotlati !  these  trade  agreements 
was  not  to  give  some  advantage  to  some  other  country  in 
respect  to  our  trade,  but  to  offer  wid  er  trade  opportunity  for 
American  products,  of  course  realizing  that  in  order  to  ob< 
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Imates  he  opposes  it — 


tain  that  wider  market  we  must,  of  c  ourse,  give  some  conces' 
■Ion  if  we  asked  concession  in  the  majtter  of  a  broader  field  of 
international  trade. 

There  Is  no  mystery  about  the  Negotiations  now  being 
carried  on  between  this  country  anA  England.  I  placed  in 
the  RicoRs  a  week  or  two  ago  a  statement  issued  by  Secre* 
tary  of  State  Hull  with  respect  to  tiat  matter,  in  which  he 
very  largely  took  the  American  peoble  Into  his  confidence. 
80  far  as  he  could,  of  course,  not  a  ^tempting  to  reveal  the 
confidential  convenations  that  tnuuspired  with  respect  to 
those  agreements. 

I  think  in  view  at  the  fact  that  tl  e  trade  agreement  with 
France  was  entered  into  without  hi  any  way  our  country 
making  any  conoesskm  with  respect  to  the  French  debt,  it 
ta  at  least  prima  fade  evidence  of  Jie  fact  that  our  Gov> 
emment  will  pursue  the  same  couise  with  respect  to  any 
agreement  entered  into  between  this  country  and  England 
looking  toward  a  mutual  exchange  o  f  products  that  may  be 
of  some  advantage  to  both. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Ftance  ths  past  summer  and  I 
learned  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Tlticism  of  the  French 
Goremment  by  certain  elements  bee  mse  the  French  officials 
had  allowed  the  United  States  to  ottaln  an  advantage  over 
Ranoe  In  the  negotUition  of  this  tnu  le  agreement.  It  is  not 
at  an  impossible  that  the  article  refi  !rred  to  and  other  sim* 
ilar  articles  may  have  been  promulga  ted  by  the  French  Gov* 
emment  with  a  view  to  pacifying  some  criticism  against 
itself  because  ot  the  claim  that  the  nench  Government  had 
been  outnegotiated  by  this  countrr  with  respect  to  th« 
vaults  at  the  trade  agreement  refer  ed  ta 


Mr.  BDRAH. 
Mr.  LiSWTS. 


Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  shall 
then  talce  the  liberty  of  ad\Trtlng  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Baikley]  if  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  Government  would 
have  authority  under  the  trade  agreement  to  deal  with  the 
debt  question? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  My  categorical  answer  to  the  question  is 
no.  bece.use,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  law  by  which  we 
entered  into  the  present  sfttlement  of  the  debts  owing  this 
country,  it  was  provided  that  they  should  not  be  reduced  or 
otherwise  dealt  with  without  an  act  of  Congress.  I  think  that 
precludes  any  such  possibility. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  no  trade  agreement  made  by  ourselves 
with  Prance  or  any  other  country  had  for  its  direct  purpose 
the  ber.efiting  of  those  countries  over  and  against  us.  Yet 
I  cannct  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  operation,  after  having 
been  promised  much  and  to  that  given  promi.se  of  much  for 
us,  thase  favored  nations  have  availed  themselves  of  benefits 
which  come  to  them  under  the  trade  agreements,  while  too 
often  they  have  withheld  or  completely  denied  the  benefits 
that  were  supposed  to  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  offsets  and 
counter  benefits  in  trade. 

My  able  friend  from  Kentucky  Is  also  correct  that  there  is 
an  element  in  Prance  whose  position  wa.s  against  the  admin- 
istration, believing  that  some  operations  of  some  of  these 
treatie.s  had  worked  adversely;  but  if  in  the  final  end  It  is 
Prance  that  has  made  the  suggestion  that  something  should 
be  done  about  the  debts  in  consideration  of  a  trade  treaty 
being  rep-mted  and.  we  may  .say,  renewed,  then  arises  the 
question  how  far  could  the  Secretary  of  State  go  other  than 
to  receive  the  figures  that  may  be  suggested  and  report  them 
to  Congress.  I  respectfully  insist  that  neither  to  England 
nor  to  Prance  has  our  honorable  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
President  the  power  to  come  to  new  conclusions  upon  the 
matter  of  debts,  and  each  is  of  devotion  and  responsibility  too 
far  in  performance  to  take  any  opposing  course.  Our  honor- 
able Secretary  of  State  could  only  recfjive  the  proposal  that 
may  be  made  by  the  debtors,  but  it  would  have  to  be  promptly 
sent  tci  the  Senate,  so  far  as  it  has  jurisdiction,  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  only  Congress  could  adopt  the 
proposal  and  authorize  the  execution. 

If  such  proposals  are  made  contingent  upon  first  getting 
a  trade  treaty  to  their  advantage  before  any  part  of  the 
debt  is  to  be  paid,  right  there  the  subject  ends.  This  coun- 
try is  not  entermg  into  the  exchange  of  computations  with 
a  cour.try  that  expects  us  to  say,  "If  you  pey  your  debts  to 
us  wh.le  you  go  into  further  debt,  there  shall  be  given  you 
an  ad^■antage  or  given  to  you  an  opportunity  to  obtain  money 
from  this  Government  by  some  process  which  we  do  not 
now  approve. "  We  know  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  some  loan 
throus:h  this  land,  either  from  the  Government  direct  or 
from  financiers  who  must  get  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  loan. 

If  these  subjects  are  to  be  taken  up — and  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyJ  says  there  is  in  the  Record 
an  intimation  of  some  such  proposal  in  exchanges  between 
Great  Britain  and  our  Government — if  they  find,  as  alleged 
in  the  public  press  of  yesterday  and  today,  that  there  have 
been  exchanges  as  to  the  amount  cf  the  debt  and  the 
method  in  which  that  amount  is  to  be  paid — of  course,  we 
have  no  details— I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  officers 
of  our  Government  acquaint  this  honorable  body  with  detail, 
if  it  does  exist,  that  we  may  likewise  know  it  and  give  to 
them  either  our  suggestion  or  our  approval,  or,  if  necessary, 
our  condemnation. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  desire  to  take  up  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope],  in  charge 
of  the  fann-relief  bill,  but  having  to  go  to  my  city  of  Chi- 
cago ixis  afternoon  because  of  an  engagpmont  made  for 
tomorrow,  I  have  uitruded  myself  at  this  time  to  express  my 
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opinion,  to  inform  my  fellow  Senators  as  to  how  I  myself 
see  the  situation  of  the  debts,  debtors,  and  trade  treaties. 

Now,  for  one  conclusion;  and  this  ends,  I  trust,  the  neces- 
sity for  my  further  imposing  upon  this  honorable  body  and 
its  great  patience  so  often  extended  to  me  in  the  matter  of 
these  debts 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  time  has  come  when  this 
United  States  must  confront  the  world  as  it  now  sees  it. 
Everywhere  is  conflict,  and  no  nation  which  is  weak  or  one 
timid  or  cowardly  will  escape  the  assault.  The  only  way 
in  which  we  can  be  sure  of  protection  and  the  assurance  of 
security  is  by  an  announcement  at  every  available  oppor- 
tunity that  while  we  will  wrong  no  man,  we  will  tolerate 
no  purposed  wrong  from  another;  that  if  imposition  shall 
be  attempted  upon  us  in  any  form,  or  a  trading  trick,  or  any 
form  of  military  invasion  against  us,  this  country  is  pre- 
pared to  defend  and  protect  its>iU.  It  seeks  no  conquest;  it 
loves  all  peace;  but  we  have  often  heard  the  expression  as 
used  by  Disraeli  in  his  famous  telegram  to  Victoria,  "Peace 
with  honor."  Our  position  is  no  other.  We  want  peace  with 
dignity.    We  v.-ant  peace  with  justice  and  right  to  America. 

The  hour  is  come  when  we  behold  just  around  us  treaties 
of  mutual  assault  t)eing  made  by  countries  which  once  posed 
as  friends  but  now  are  declared  enemies,  and  those  which 
once  were  enemies  in  conflict  now  gather  together  as  friends 
for  new  assault  on  opponents.  I  warn  my  eminent  col- 
leagues that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  serious  changes  in  gov- 
ernment by  which  those  of  foreign  lands,  both  in  Asia  and 
in  Europe,  are  prepared,  wherever  possible,  to  meet  any  ad- 
vance this  United  States  shall  offer  by  completely  over- 
coming it  and  defeating  it  unless  it  works  to  their  direct 
profit.  Ail  these  take  advantage  of  us  wherever  p>osslble. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  can  avoid  that  evil  or  assault  is 
by  letting  them  know  that  we  express  our  position  here  and 
now:  America  demands  her  nghts.  She  will  not  tolerate, 
from  any,  unnecessary  wrong.  She  stands  firm  and  strong 
that  she  may  remain  to  American  citizens  that  which  the 
fathers  passed  to  us  by  their  sacrifices,  an  American  country 
for  an  independent  America.  In  the  vow  of  the  sacred 
Ancient  speaking  for  his  people,  we  speak  for  our  people: 

Men  who  their  duties  know,  but  know  their  rights;  and  knowing, 
dare  maintain. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  coiu-tesy  to  me. 
message  from  the  HOtrSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2675)  to  amend  certain  sections  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  approved  June  26,  1934  (Public, 
No.  467,  73d  Cong.) .  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concuiTence  of  the  Senate. 

MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  submitting  nomination;?,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

AGRICXJLTTJFJ^L  RELIEF 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2787)  to 
provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  fiow  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  yield  in  order  that  I  may  make  a  statement 
and  a  request? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  on  page  14 
and  subsequent  pages  of  the  committee  report  on  this  bill 
will  be  found  some  language  s'jeking  to  explain  the  effect  of 
money  and  monetary  management  on  prices.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  beginning  on  page  14  the  rest  of  the 
committee  reF>ort  be  inserted  in  the  Record  in  connection 
with  my  remarks,  save  that  on  page  15  I  ask  that  the  chart 
be  emitted,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  on  page  16  that  the 
portion  of  the  report  dealing;  with  the  chart  likewise  be 
omitted. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

MONEY    AND    PRICES 

By  direction  of  the  committee,  the  following  .statement  relative 
to  the  effect  of  money  upon  farm  prices  and  faj-ra  Income  Is  Incor- 
porated in  and  made  a  part  of  th:s  report. 

Tlie  farm  problem  Is  a  price  problem.  First,  the  price  which  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  products,  and,  second,  the  price  he  has  to 
pay  for  the  things  he  has  to  buy. 

The  hearings  disclose  that  there  are  two  factors  in  the  main 
which  control  the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  for  his  com- 
modities. One  of  these  factors  is  the  quantity  of  pioductlon  uxd 
the  other  Is  the  fluctuation  In  the  value  of  the  doUar. 

In  order  to  make  substantial  progress  In  solving  the  farm  pwroblcm 
both  of  these  factors  or  influences  on  farm  prices  and  farm 
Income  must  be  given  consideraticn. 

The  bill  herein  reported  has  for  its  purpose  the  increasing  of 
farm  prices;  henc*  increasing  the  Income  to  the  farmer. 

The  bill,  in  the  main,  proposes  a  plan  for  raising  prices  through 
control  of  production  and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  surpluses.  However,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  in  order  to  make  the  plan  workable  and  practicable  the  price 
level  must  first  be  adjusted  and  regulated  and  thereafter  stabilized. 
The  dollar  value  controls  the  price  level;  hence  to  adjust  and 
regulate  such  price  level  the  dollar  value  must  first  be  adjusted 
and  regulated. 

Paragraph  5  of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  confers 
upon  the  Congress  the  exclusive  power  "to  coUa  money  and  to 
regulate  the  value  thereof." 

The  committee  reports  that  the  constitutional  power  "to  coin 
money"  has  been  vitalized,  but  that  the  pxiwer  to  regulate  the 
value  of  the  dollar  has  never  been  given  the  consideration  Its 
Importance  demands. 

The  farmer  buys  with  the  products  of  his  fsirm  everything  he 
uses  and  constimes. 

The  farm  dollar  fluctuates  the  most  widely;  hence  la  the  most 
unstable  dollar  any  group  has  to  contend  with. 

The  record  shows  that  since  1800  the  value  of  the  dollar,  as  meas- 
ured by  wholesale  commodity  prices,  has  fluctuated  as  follows: 

In  1800  the  dollar  was  valued  in  commodities  at  100  cents. 

In  1812  the  dollar  was  valued  In  commodities  at  155  cents. 

In  1830  the  dollar  was  valued  in  commodities  at  66  cents. 

In  1860  the  dollar  was  valued  in  commodities  at  61  cent*. 

In  1865  the  dollar  was  valued  In  commodities  at  132  cent». 

In  1880  the  dollar  wajs  valued  In  commodities  at  59  cents. 

In  1896  the  dollar  was  valued  in  commcxlltles  at  46  cents. 

In  1919  the  dollar  was  valued  in  commodities  at  154  cents. 

In  1926  the  dollar  was  valued  in  commodities  at  100  cents. 

In  1929  the  dollar  was  valued  in  commodities  at  105  cents. 

In  1932  the  dollar  was  valued  in  commodities  at  65  cents. 

In  1937  the  dollar  was  valued  in  commodities  at  81  cents. 
•  •••••• 

The  committee  reports  that,  unless  and  until  the  dollar  value  la 
regulated  and  stabilized.  It  will  be  impossible  to  regulate  produc- 
tion of  farm  commodities  in  any  kind  of  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  committee  further  reports  that,  unless  and  until  the  dollar 
value  is  adjusted  and  regulated  and  such  value  thereafter  sta- 
bilized, It  win  be  Impossible  to  adjust  and  regulate  taxes,  rents, 
wages,  and  salaries. 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  committee  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  price  level  should  be  raised,  which  means  that  the  dollar  value 
should  be  reduced.  Farmers  in  the  cotton  States  testified  that,  in 
order  to  produce  cotton  and  pay  costs  of  production  and  have  some 
profit  to  sp>end  w.th  the  merchants,  such  cotton  should  sell  for 
more  than  15  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  wheat  States  farmers  testified  that,  to  make  money  from 
raising  wheat,  they  mu^l  get  over  $1  per  bushel.  Farmers,  North 
and  South,  testified  that  they  mtist  have  over  75  cents  per  bushel 
if  corn  is  to  be  produced  at  a  profit. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  controls  the  price  level — and  the  price 
level,  along  with  the  quantity  of  production,  controls  the  price  of 
any  given  commodity. 

As  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the  volume  of  production  change, 
prices  change — unless  we  should  have  a  condition  where  the  dollar 
value  was  Increasing  and  the  volume  of  production  was  decreasing 
In  the  same  proportion,  so  that  one  influence  would  exactly  oBset 
the  other.  Since  March  of  this  year  we  have  had  a  r;smg  valued 
doUar,  catxsing  prices  to  fall;  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  had 
overproduction  of  farm  products,  likewise  caurlng  prices  to  fall;  and 
both  influences  have  been  responsible  for  the  low  prices  for  the 
1937  farm  crop. 

In  1932.  when  the  dollar  value  was  high  (167),  prices  were  low, 
cotton  sold  for  5  cents  per  pound,  wheat  sold  for  25  cents  per 
bushel,  corn  sold  for  15  cents,  and  oats  sold  for  less  than  10  cents 
per  bushel. 

In  1919,  when  the  dollar  value  was  low  (65),  prices  were  high, 
cotton  sold  for  40  cents  per  pound,  wheat  sold  for  $2  50,  corn  for 
$1.50.  and  other  commcxUtics  brought  comparable  prices 

In  1896,  when  the  dollar  value  was  the  highest  in  history  (215), 
prices  were  the  lowest,  and  the  Bryan  free-silver  campaign  was  the 
result  of  tlie  demand  of  the  farmers  and  the  producers  for  higher 
prices. 
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In  1033  tbe  admlntst  ration,  recognizing  tbe 
took  steps  to  incrpaw  pr.ces. 

On  May  7.  1933.  President  Rooeevelt  madit 
ftddress.  In  which  he  siv.d: 

"Tbe  administration  haa  the  definite  objictl 
modity  prices  to  such   an  extent  that  thD»! 
money  will,  on  the  arerage.  be  able  to  rep^y 
■ame  kind  of  dollar  whtch  they  borrowed 

On  Sunday,  October  23.  1933,  In  a  "flreslc^e 
■Kid: 

"Finally,  I  repeat,  what  I  have  said  on 
ever  alnce  last  Marcb  the  deHnltc  policy  of 
been  to  reatort  commodity  price  levels. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"No  one  who  knows  the  pUUn  facta  of  our 

eoauzKXllty  pzices,  e^teclaUy  agricultural  pri 
ytx. 

•  •  •  • 

^t  la  the  OoTemment's  policy  to  reatore  tl^e 


ve  of  raising  com- 

who   have    borrowed 

that  money  In  the 

chat"  the  President 


many  occasions,   that 
the  Government  has 


iltuatlon  believes  that 
cea,  are  high  enough 


"T  am  not  tatlafled  with  either  the  amouclb 
rlM. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  we  cannot  do  thla  one  way  we  will  do  |lt  another. 
TX>  It  we  will. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"When  we  have  restored  the  price  level  we 

•ad  ■*««"*»*"  a  dollar  which  will  not  chaobe 
daM-p«ytac  power  during  the  aucoeeding  ge;  leratlons.' 

The  Oongreaa  haa  followed  and  is  followlnt 
at  Mm  Preatdant  In  tryliiff  to  aeeure  higher 


Foreitry 


tbit 


t> 

wll 


no 


sun 
circulation 


tr  icn 


dolar 


subatantlal 
ai  y 


ad  Jutted 
re;  Kurt 


Dm  OolBinlttee  on  AgHeolture  and 
Afrtetaltural  Adjuatment  Act  of  1933  to  the 
wpnrting  thla  blU  favorably  we  feel 
that.  In  our  opinion,  the  bill  wlU  not 
tbm  f  anarar  must  have  to  enable  him 

m  w  eoooade  that  Uie  bUl  reported 

claimart    agricultural  prtee  parity 
«•  are  fareed  to  the  concharton 
vtn  not  mamhim  th»  Umamn  to  meet  their 
tase*.  Intanai.  debts,  and  neeeaary  aspe: 

"We  report  tbaae  taeta  and  aUte  that 
poaalble  for  agrteoltan  untu  the  policy  of 
ehf  ked  bvfc  nvmw»A  and  a  eubatantlal 
admitted  and.  tf  need  be.  (oreed  Into 

"Agrlcultnr*  doaa  not  demai¥)  a  50-cent 
dollar,  but  doaa  protiat  the  retention  of  a 
lar  which  guctuataa  In  purchaalng  power 
SOO  cent*  la  IMS  la  neither  a  aound  nor  an 
•o  aearoe  aa  to  be  obeeura.  thereby  forcing 
of  barter,  teade.  and  aertp.  are  not  adequate 

"Agriculture  demanda  that  the  farmer 
daOar:  that  the  purchaalng  power  of  the 
artabUihed  at  that  point  to  serve  the  best 
trade.  ooomMRe.  and  industry,  and  that 
Used  It  should  be  stablllaed  at  such  value 

"We  rsport  further  that  no  just 
nent  reUef  can  be  provided  agriculture  or 
the  money  question  Is  considered  and 

Pursuant  to  and  In  harmony  with  the 
the  Oongreaa.  In  enacting  the  Agricultural 
added  title  n.  which  gave  the  President 
lar  for  the  special  pvnpoee  of  raising  prices, 
dsed  the  power  conferred  and  devalued  tt 
percent,  and  such  ehe^>enlng  of  the  dollar 
ately  in  higher  prices.     All  must  admit  thai 
ooDf erred  this  power,  and  bad  the  Presideqt 
of  eotton  today  wtmld  be  about  4  cents 
be  selling  for  some  SO  cents  per  bushel, 
would  command  only  comparable  prices. 

The  cheapening  of   the  dollar   was  a 
policy  to  raise  the  prices  of  farm 
worked.    This  administration  has  given  the 
laUve  "break"  In  history- 

Now  a  new  question  has  arisen,  as  foUo^ 
the  dollar  be  made  and  how  high  should 
to  serve  the  beet  Interests  of  our  people? 

WhUe  the  dollar  was  being  cheapenied  anil 
prosperity  Increased  and  all  were  happy 
(tollar  has  Increased  In  value  from  tl.lS 
to  fan.  unemployment  to  Increase,  depression 
now  business  of  all  kinds  has  slowed  down 
Is  threatened. 

In   1998.  during  tbe   era  of  ao-called 
dollar  was  valasd  tn  all  eoinmodlttaa  at  100 

In  1939.  when  the  depreaaton  came  upon 
of  the  dollar  had  gone  up  to  %1J)6. 

Today,  with  maieh  hJ^iar  tana  and  aa 
debt,  the  doUar  value  la  tl-19. 

Ttm  "Tnmmite  Is  of  the  opinloa  and 
have  not  cbaagMWi  the  doUar  auOclentty 
talglk  ivrtf*^  to  abow  aoflclaat  profits  upoi  i 
to  balaaea  the  Bad|«t. 


In  reporting  the 
Senate,  said: 

we  should  advise  the 

alone  afford  the  relief 

survive  economically. 

bring  about  all  the 

with  other  commodl- 

such  limited  relief 

fixed  charges  such  as 


power 


per 


commoC  ities 


t> 
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plight  of  the  farmer, 
a  Nation-wide  radio 


price  level  first. 

or  the  extent  of  the 


shall  seek  to  establish 

its  purchasing  and 

ktlons." 

the  recommendations 

prices  tor  farm  com- 


substantlal  reUef  Is 

deflation  la  not  only 

of  actual  mcxiey  Is 


reliable,  or  perma- 
other  Industry  tmtU 


piloes 


dollar  or  an  unsound 

apO-cent  dollar.     A  dol- 

ao  eenU  in  1930  to 

honest  dollar.    Dollars 

Into  existence  systems 


should  have  a  100-cent 

should  be  fixed  and 

Interests  of  the  people, 

wlien  such  value  Is  once 


of  the  conunlttee, 

A^jtistment  Act  of  1933, 

to  cheapen  the  dol- 

The  President  exer- 

gold  dollar  some  40 

was  reflected  Immedl- 

had  the  Congress  not 

not  acted,  the  price 

pound,  wheat  would 

d  other  commodltlea 


d4llberate   governmental 

The   policy  has 

farmer  the  first  legts- 


How  cheap  should 
be  raised  In  ord«- 


prlces  were  going  up. 

Since  last  March  the 

•1.19,  causing  prices 

to  come  again,  and 

and  a  new  depression 


Oiolldge  larosperity,  the 
Bents, 
the  country,  the  value 

a  most  doubled  national 

n  ;)arts  that  to  date  we 

o  raise  the  price  level 

which  taxes  are  jiald 


A  high  price  l?>ve!  prcduce«;  higl:  comrn  ti.ty  pric-s,  high  wi-Ees. 
h:_-h  f.inn  income.  h:c.h  national  income,  and  consequently  high 
ta.x   income   to  the  Trpnsurv 

A  high  price  level  p.-oducrs  happines.s,  proercJ53    and  prosperity. 

A  lew  price  level  produces  e.xactly  the  reverse  ret-iia.s 

In  1919,  with  a  high  price  level,  we  had  incomes  and  values  as 
follows: 

National  Income t^^P.  OOO.OOO  000 

Value   of    :'arm    prf^p«rt7 66  000  000  000 

Value  of   fann   inc  >me 13.000,000.000 

Value    cf    export-s 8.200.000.000 

Income    *c    Treasury 6,007,000,000 

In  1932  w-.th  a  lew  price  level,  we  had  incomes  and  values  as 
follcw^s: 

National     Income $.'9  OOO  (X)0.  000 

Value    of    rarm    property -     36  000  000.  COO 

Value  cf  :'arm   Income 5.  OOO  0(j0.  (lOO 

Value    of    exports 1.600.000  000 

Income    tc    Tretu^ury 2,100  000.000 

Prom  t^:e  foresrolnc;  It  !s  obvlru"  that  the  price  level  ha.^  a  cnn- 
trolUn^  Irfluence  UfKin  our  lUimestic  economy.  Tlie  record  shows 
that  from  1919  to  1929  we  had  a  price  level  sufficiently  hi^n  to 
permit  of  the  coUectirn  of  taxes  in  sufficient  s-unis  to  not  only 
keeu  the  Budget  bulan'.t-d  but.  In  addition,  to  reduce  the  nationaj 
debt  In  the  sum  of  *  1.000, 000, 000  p*'r  year 

The  conimittee  Is  of  the  opinion  and  reports  that  the  price  level 
is  now  too  low  and  recommends  hat  exusting  powers  be  used  and. 
If  necessary,  new  legislation  be  enacted  for  the  purpose,  among 
others,  of  bringing  about  an  increase  in  such  price  level  to  assist 
the  farmers  in  securing  parity  prices  for  their  products 

In  Pebr  aary  1935,  Mr.  Prank  A.  VanderlJp.  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  testified  as  follows. 

"We  have  already  tried  borrowing  and  spending  our  way  to 
recovery.  We  have  made  numberless  hopeful  and  well-meant  ex- 
periments, aimed  to  bring  us  out  of  the  depression.  Thus  far  we 
have  not  emerged,  nor  will  we — until  the  fatal  defects  of  our 
money  system  have  been  corrected.  To  those  defects,  more  than 
to  any  other  cause,  I  attribute  the  depression 

"What  U  It  we  want  of  our  currency?  We  want  money  in  which 
we  will  have  tinshaken  confidence;  confidence  that  It  will  be 
Stable  in  Its  value.  We  want  a  dollar  that  will.  In  the  language 
of  the  President,  'not  change  Its  purchasing  and  debt-paying 
power  duiing  the  succeeding  generation  '  '• 

And  ag«ln: 

"Ckmgress  should  fix  a  permanent  standard  of  value,  not  a 
permanent  gold  weight,  for  the  dollar  so  that  the  dollar  shall 
always  buy  the  same  cross  section  of  commodities  measured  by 
the  price  xdex. 

"Then  (Congress  should  create  an  executive  authority  to  carry 
out  its  intention.  It  should  provide  a  mechamsm  for  tbie  manage- 
ment of  cur  currency  " 

Gen.  R.  E  Wood,  president  of  Sears  Roebuck  ft  Co.,  on  December 
10.   1935,  .stated: 

"In  the  spring  of  1933  the  position  of  American  agriculture  as  a 
whole  was  desperate.  With  a  farm-mortgage  debt  of  over  $8,000.- 
000.000,  heavy  Interest  charges  and  heavy  taxes,  with  the  Index 
of  farm  prtces  down  to  43.6  from  104  9  in  1929,  American  agricul- 
ture was  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  Many  thousands  of 
farmers  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  foreclosure  action 
had  already  been  taken  against  other  thousands 

"The  first  remedy  applied  was  a  monetary  one — we  went  off  gold 
and  the  dollar  was  devalued.  In  2  months  cotton  went  from  635 
to  8-95  cents  per  pound,  wheat  from  4.5  tn  75  crnt.s,  corn  from  34 
to  46  cents,  and  woo!  from  17  to  24  cent.s  Precisely  the  same 
effects  had  been  previously  felt  tn  other  countries  leaving  the  gold 
standard,  particularly  iv.  £;reat  aL'ncultural  producmc;  countries 
like  AiistraJla.  the  Artrentme.  Canada.  Nex  Zealand,  and  Denmark. 
South  Africa,  the  greates^t  gold  producer  in  the  world,  went  off 
fold  because  the  pres.sure  caused  by  staying  on  wa.s  too  great  for 
Its  agrictilture. 

"Not  enough  credit  has  ever  been  elven  to  this  first  and  very 
Important  act  of  the  present  admiu:strau.'n.  T"ne  farm  ort'aniza- 
tlcns  had  and  have  a  far  better  understanding  cf  the  influence  of 
the  drastic  decline  cf  the  price  level,  and  of  the  influence  cf  a 
fixed  price  of  gold  on  that  price  level  than  the  great  majority  of 
bankers  and   indu-^triahsts  ' 

Mr.  F  W  Pethick-Lawrence,  tn  1923  31,  financial  secretary  to 
the  British  Treasury,   stated: 

■'I  am  convinced  •  •  •  that  unfmpioyment  as  It  exists 
tcd.\y  is  not  an  eccrcmic  bii'  a  niinetary  pnenon-.enon,  a  stabilized 
price  level  with  neithtr  mfiaticn  nor  detiat.on  is  the  coly  workable 
scluticn  " 

Later  he  proposed  several  step>  to  be  taken  bv  the  British  Gov- 
ernment In  order  to  successfully  carry  out  a  new  moaetary  policy 
of  stabilization,  one  of  which  was: 

'A  declaration  that  the  Gv>vernment  m.akcs  the  stability  cf  the 
wholesale  price  level  the  ma-.n  object  of  Its  pollcle<:  and  does  not 
decide  to  return  to  the  gold  standard  at  the  old  level." 

Viscount  D'Abemon.  formerly  a  prominent  banker  and  after  the 
^rar  the  British  Ambassador  to  Germany,  states 

"It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  act  as  though  prices  were  bom 
*nd  not  made — as  though  they  were  sent  down  by  Providence  inde- 
pendently of  hiunan  action,  and  as  if  they  had  to  be  accepted  like 
the  gentle  rain  from  heaven.     Such  a  view  is.  In  my  Judgment,  a 
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profound  mistake.  The  price  level  Is  determined  In  the  main  by 
human  action  and  by  wi.sc  or  unwise  decisions.  A  stable  price 
lc\el  Is  an  achievement  of  Intelligence  and  not  an  accident  of 
nature." 

Lord   Vernon,    a   prominent   leader   of   the   coal    Industry,   states: 

"(1)  Movements  to  change  wages  and  hours  of  labor  up  or  down 
are  the  main  caus<^  of  industrial  strife. 

"(21  These  movements  are  largely  due  to  changes  in  the  value 
of  money,   which   is  expressed   by   the  average  level   of   prices. 

"(3)  Changes  In  the  value  of  money  further  aggravate  the 
trouble  by  opening  out  a  gap  between  wholesale  prices  and  the 
cost  of  living. 

"(4)  For  these  reasons  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  the  value 
of  money  should  be  stabilized  In  the  interest  of  industrial  peace." 

In  May  1928,  100  prominent  British  leaders  connected  with  the 
productive  industries  sent  to  Prime  Minister  Baldwin  the  follow- 
ing statemient: 

"We  believe  that  a  more  stable  system  of  currency  credit  and  a 
means  of  stabilizing  the  price  li>vel  are  prerequisite  to  the  restora- 
tion of  prosperity  of  the  great  basic  Industries  of  this  country.  It 
would  do  far  more  than  the  exj>edlents  which  the  Government  has 
be  'u  compelled  to  adopt." 

Mr  Reginald  McKenna,  chairman  of  the  world's  largest  bank — 
the  Midland  Bank  of  London — recently  said: 

'History  has  shown  that,  apart  perhaps  from  wars  and  religious 
Intolerance,  no  single  factor  h.is  been  more  productive  of  misery 
and  misfortune  than  the  high  degree  of  variability  in  the  general 
price  level.  This  may  sound  :ike  an  extravagant  statement,  but 
so  far  from  being  of  the  nature  of  a  demagogic  outburst  it  is 
clearly  demonstrable  from  the  course  of  events  in  variovis  coun- 
tries ever  since  money  became  an  important  element  in  the  life 
of  civilized  communities.  A  stable  price  level  Is  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  second  only  to  international  and  domestic  peace." 

On  March  27.  1936,  Mr.  Murriner  S.  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  in  an  address 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati   is  reported  to  have  said: 

"•  •  •  Tlie  Government  fiscal  policy  and  the  central  bank 
policy,  credit  expansion  and  contraction  should  be  coordinated.  I 
think  that  within  the  Treastirj  and  the  Reserve  System  there  la  a 
real  possibility  of  money  management." 

The  power  of  the  Reserve  System  over  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
and  hence  over  the  price  level,  was  emphasized  by  the  President 
when.  In  dedicating  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Building  on  October 
20.   1937.  he  said: 

"The  Board  of  Governors,  whose  building  we  are  dedicating 
today,  was  reconstituted  by  the  Banking  Act  of  1935.  To  this 
public  body  Congress  has  entrusted  broad  powers  which  enable  it 
to  affect  the  voliune  and  the  cost  of  money,  thus  exerting  a  power- 
ful Influence  upon  the  expans.on  and  contraction  in  the  flow  of 
money  through  the  channels  of  agriculture,  trader  and  industry. 
In  this  way  much  can  be  done  toward  the  maintenance  of  more 
stable  employment.  Much  can  be  done  to  aid  In  achieving  greater 
stability  of  the  true  value  of  the  dollar." 

At  present  there  are  many  Federal  agencies  possessing  power  to 
influence  If  not  control  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  Pre.sldent  has  power  as  follows:  (a)  To  change  the  weight 
or  gold  content  of  the  dollar;  (b)  to  open  the  mints  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver;  and  (c)  to  have  issued  additional  Treasury  notes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  power  to  Influence  the  value 
cf  the  dollar  through  control  of  the  stabilization  ftmd  ana  through 
the  management  of  our  silver- purchase  program. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  power 
to  Influence  the  value  of  the  dollar  through  the  many  speclflc 
powers  granted  by  law.  The  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their 
agents  have  power  to  influence  the  value  of  the  dollar  through 
their  control  over  expansion  and  contraction  of  credit  and  through 
tl.elr  Joint  control  with  the  Board  of  Governors  over  open  market 
operations. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Corporation  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  have  power  to  Influence  the  value  of  the  dollar 
through  their  policies  toward  the  national  banks  and  State  banks 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

CONCLtJSION    ANl)    RECOMMXKDATIONS 
I 

The  price  level  Is  too  low  and  should  be  raised  to  at  least  the 
1926  level  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

n 

The  power  over  the  value  Df  the  dollar,  now  divided  among 
various  agencies  and  departments,  public  and  private,  should  be 
coordinated  and  concentrated  In  one  Federal  agency  with  a  deflnlte 
congressional  mandate  to  such  agency  to  properly  adjust  and  reg- 
ulate the  value  of  the  dollar  and  thereafter  to  stabilize  such 
adjusted  value. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  On  some  subsequent  date, 
probably  Monday,  I  shall  talce  an  opportunity  to  dlscass  the 
subject  covered  by  this  part  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr,  President,  by  reason  of  the  wide  range 
cf  questions  which  have  been  asked  concerning  the  bill,  I 
think  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  proceed  section  by  section 
through  the  rest  of  the  bill.  I  shall  be  glad  to  contribute 
anything  I  can  toward  ans^rerlng  questions  concerning  any 


of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  they  arise  on  the  floor. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  which  I  desire  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  before  I  conclude,  and  I  hope  I  may 
do  this  within  the  next  few  minutes  and  thereupon  abandon 
the  floor. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  referendum  provision  contained  in  the  bill;  or.  rather, 
I  should  say,  the  referendum  provisions  which  relate  to  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  bill  concerning  the  various  com- 
modities. I  think  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  referendum  provLsions  of  the  bill,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  question  is  a  verj'  serious  one  in  the  light  of 
authorities  which  have  been  collected  dealing  with  that 
matter. 

In  the  first  place,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given 
authority,  after  conferences  with  the  farmers,  to  proclaim 
marketing  quotas.  Then,  before  the  date  when  they  are  to 
go  into  effect,  a  referendum  will  be  conducted  among  the 
farmers  growing  the  commodity.  If  two-thirds  of  those 
voting  vote  in  favor  of  such  a  referendum,  the  proclama- 
tion will  be  carried  out  and  the  marketing  quotas  will  go 
into  effect;  but  if  one-third  or  more  of  those  voting  vote 
against  such  marketing  quotas,  the  effect  of  the  proclama- 
tion by  the  Secretary  is  suspended. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  and  Mr.  McNARY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  first  rose.  I  first 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  just  one  question.  I 
wish  to  inquire  how  a  referendum  is  to  be  held.  Is  it  to  be 
held  in  mass  meetings  that  are  called  for  the  purpose,  or  is 
a  ballot  to  be  sent  to  every  farmer  who  is  entitled  to  express 
himself? 

Mr.  POPE.  TTiere  are  in  the  bill  no  detailed  provisions 
as  to  the  mechanics  of  holding  the  referendum.  There  is 
simply  a  general  provision  that  a  referendum  may  be  held 
and  an  opportunity  given  to  all  the  farmers  growing  a  cer- 
tain commodity  to  vote  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  What  would  be  the  Senator's  con- 
ception of  the  method  of  holding  a  refensndum? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  I  will  yield  to  the  fJenator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  BankiieadJ,  who  has  made  a  rather  careful  study 
of  that  subject  and  has  some  experience  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr,  President,  I  will  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator merely  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  under  the  so- 
called  Bankhead  Cotton  Act,  after  1  year's  trial,  a  referen- 
dum was  held  under  provisions  similar  to  this.  Community 
meetings  were  held  within  the  administrative  areas,  all  called 
on  the  same  day,  and  very  similar  to  -  general  election. 
Throughout  the  day,  from,  say,  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  those  present  were  p>ei»- 
mitted  to  vote  the  ticket  that  was  sent  there.  The  occasion 
was  very  similar  to  a  general  election. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  May  I  rsk  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
how  the  total  vote  in  those  meetings  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  cotton  farmers  in  the  respective  areas? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  have  the  vote  here,  but  I  have  not  the 
exact  number  of  cotton  farmers.  As  I  recall,  more  than  a 
million  votes  were  cast, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  How  would  that  compare  with  the 
total,  speaking  generally? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Something  like  plus  50  percent. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  rely  upon  a  referendum  as  the  base  for  extending 
this  rather  enormous  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  certainly  should  have  to  protect  our  referendum 
itself  against  being  a  minority  expression  of  the  larmtrs 
engaged  in  producing  that  particular  commodity.  Does  not 
the  Senator  agree  with  that  statement? 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  thinks  that  two-thirds 
of  40  percent  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  United  States 
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should  be  pennltted  to  bring  all  the 
United  Slates  under  a  compulsory 

Mr  POPE.    I  think  I  would  answer 
that  li  ail  had  an  opportunity  to  vote, 
did  net  vote,  I  think  the  result  might 
\'ote  of  even  the  50  percent,  who  ha^ 
were  sufficiently  patriotic  to  go  and 
stantly  in  bond  eiectioris  and  in 
elections. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr  POPE.    I  have  seen  the  time 
of  the  total  registered  vote  appeared 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    Precisely;  but 
under  regular  electoral  conditions, 
result  of  ma&s  meetings  or  caucuses 
p«rcent  voted,  does  not  the  Senator 
that  did  not  vote  would  be  much 
than  favorable?    In  otiier  words.  woul< 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  all 
be  behind  getting  out  the  favorable 
that  had  happened.  60  percent  of  the 
would  the  Senator  say  that  was  a 
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proposal  than  to  be  in  favor  of  it. 
those  who  are  opposed  to  something 
have  seen  many  votes  conducted   w 
elections,  where  one-third  may  defe4t 
have  never  seen.  I  think,  an  org; 
to  a  bond  issue  that  did  not  succeed 
Issue.    So  my  observation  Is  that  if 
take  enotigh  Interest  to  vote,  they 
Indifferent  or  be  willing  to  abide  by 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    Passing  the 
rect  in  the  statement  that  imder  the 
thirds  of  a  minority  may  vote  all 
given  commodity  into  compulsion  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  POPE.    It  may  be  done;  but 
thirds  of  those  voting. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President, 
me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  POPE.    The  Senator  from 
standing  a  few  minntes  ago.    I  now 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President.  I 
bfU  particularises  how  the  hearings 
consider  that  we  could  call  this  a 
on  page  24,  commeodnf  with  line  11, 
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Dcoct  to  be  held. 

Mr.  McNARY.    But  the  point  I 
hearings  must  be  held  mice  in  a 
would  not  be  possible  tor  the  average 
on  account  of  the  distance  and 
Senator  knows  that  a  public  hNu-ing 
for  an  expreaskxi  of  a  majority  of 
hxg  any  of  the  crops  mentioned  in  th ! 

Mr.  POPE.    I  do  not  want  the 
that  provision,    nwse  public  hearing 
to  the  Secretary:  and  if.  after  the  pc  Uic 
reCary  issues  his  proclamation  putdm ; 
qootaa.  then  a  refereixtam  vx>te  win 
of  his  prodamation.    The  public 
amatnr  refen  are  one  thing,  and  the 
thing. 

Mr.  McNARY.    TIM  prorisiOQ  for 
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Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  will  th-  Sc'..at.?r  from  Idaho 
yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yirld. 

Mr.  McGLLL.  The  purpose  of  the  heatings  referred  to  on 
page  24.  to  be  held  by  the  Stcretary  at  cunvenient  places  in 
the  principal  area.s.  is  to  detennine  the  total  supply  of  the 
ccmmodity,  and  to  deterniine  whether  u?  w:Il  exceed  the 
normal  supply,  for  LhiX'  purpo.se  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  there  are  facts  on  which  to  ba.se  a  marketing  quota. 
As-  a  matter  of  fact,  :he  Secretary  could  determine  that  fact 
in  his  office  here  'n  Wa.sh:iii;ton.  from  the  public  records. 

Mr.  McKELLAR  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  a  question.  Tht-re  was  a  referendum 
among  the  cotton  farme;s  under  a  law  wluch  bcre  the  Sen- 
ator's name.  Were  iliere  any  criticisms  of  that  refei-endum, 
or  were  the  results  accepted  as  the  views  of  the  farmers  after 
the  referendum  had  been  held  under  a  provision  similar  to 
that  we  are  now  considering? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  So  far  as  I  have  heard,  there  was  never 
any  criticism.  The  result  was  generally  accepted  as  an 
expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Tlie  Senator  has  tlie  figures.  I  hope  he 
will  give  them. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  total  vote  for  the  continuance  of 
the  act  for  another  year  was  1,361.418:  opposed.  160.536.  The 
total  votes  cast  amounted  to  1.521,954.  The  percentage  in 
favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  act  was  89.5  percent. 

Mr,  McKELLAR,  And  there  was  no  criticism  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  vote? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  have  heard  of  none  ansrwhere. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  figures  of  the  Senator  are  very 
illuminating.  Will  he  add  a  figure  suggesting  the  total  num- 
ber who  would  have  voted  if  all  had  voted  who  were  eligible? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  is  difEcult  to  state  how  many  cotton 
farmers  there  are.  I  called  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  this 
morning  to  get  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cotton  farm- 
ers, in  order  to  ascertain  the  average  return  from  the  year's 
cotton  crop.  They  replied  that  they  had  no  such  figures. 
They  have  figures  of  the  number  of  farmers  in  the  cotton- 
producing  States,  but  not  figures  as  to  the  number  of  cotton 
farmers.  It  is  my  understanding  that  2.300,000  applications 
for  allotments  under  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act  were  filed. 
IT  that  is  true,  about  55  percent  of  the  total  number  who 
apphed  voted.  Whether  those  applications  included  a  num- 
ber in  the  same  family  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  give 
the  Senator  all  the  information  I  have.  I  think  I  may  say 
to  him.  however,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  was 
ever  such  a  proportion  as  this  attending  any  election  in  the 
Southern  States  within  the  last  20  >-ears. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  in  South  Carolina  the  num- 
ber voting  among  those  who  made  appbcations  for  allot- 
ments was  nearer  60  percent  than  55  percent,  and  I  heard 
no  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  the  referendum  was 
conducted.  I  was  amazed  at  the  unanimity  of  the  farmers. 
I  think  about  90  percent  of  those  voting  were  in  favor  of 
the  continuance  of  the  act. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  indicate  to  me  the  section  of  the  bill  which  defines 
the  referendum  and  the  method  of  holding  it? 

Mr.  POPE.     It  is  found  on  page  25,  sub.-^ection  (c). 

In  order  that  I  may  conclude,  I  think  I  will  ask  that  I 
be  not  interrupted  until  I  finish  my  brief  statement  with 
reference  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  form  of  referendum. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  observe  the  pleas- 
ure and  wish  of  the  Senator,  but  I  purpose  suggesting  an 
amendment  when  he  finishes  the  statement,  on  page  19,  and 
one  on  page  20.  so  I  will  ask  the  Senator  to  be  kind  enough 
to  go  back  to  the  text  when  he  concludes  the  argument. 

Mr.  POPE.  Very  well.  I  stated  as  clearly  as  I  could  the 
sort  of  referendum  provided  in  the  bill.  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  original  creative  act  involved  in  the  refer- 
endum. The  Congress  does  not  delegate  to  the  people  or 
to  a  majority  of  the  people  power  to  initiate  marketing 
quotas.  That  power  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  in  effect  is  to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  growers 
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of  the  commodities  before  his  proclamations  shall  go  into 
effect. 

Bearing  ^hat  in  mind,  T  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  Ciises  which  I  think  make  the  distinction. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  point  out  that  the  principle 
involved  in  the  referendum  provision  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion must  not  be  confused  with  that  frowned  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.  et  al. 
'298  U.  S.  3281.  The  Bituminous  Coal  Coixservation  Act  of 
1935,  involved  in  that  case,  without  prescribing  any  term  or 
condition  respecting  the  .same,  sought  to  empower  a  given 
percentage  of  the  producers  and  miners  of  coal  viithin  a  cer- 
tain area  to  fix  wages  and  hours  of  labor  to  be  applicable 
throughout  the  area.  The  will  of  a  stated  majority  was  im- 
posed upon  a  dissentient  minority,  which  resulted  in  'legisla- 
tive delegation  in  fts  most  obnoxious  form."  The  distinction 
in  this  respect  between  the  Bituminous  Coal  Conservation  Act 
and  the  provision  proposed  here  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  under  the  former  power  was  delegated  to  the  industry  to 
make  the  law,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  only  reserved  to 
those  affected  the  right,  by  a  negative  one-third  vote,  to  have 
a  regulation  which  would  otherwise  become  effective  made 
ineffective.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  his  separate  opinion  ren- 
dered in  the  Carter  case,  recognizes  the  principle  proposed  to 
be  --mployed  here,  saying  that  "legislation  which  becomes 
effective  on  the  happening  of  a  specified  event"  was  not 
analogous  to  the  type  of  legislation  before  the  Court  in  the 
Carter  case. 

There  is  voluminous  authority  for  the  holding  that  the 
legislative  body  cannot  delegate  the  power  to  make  the  law. 
but  may  make  a  law  delegating  a  power  to  determine  some 
fact  or  state  of  things  upon  which  the  operation  of  the  law 
depends  ^  Field  v.  Clark.  143  U.  S.  649;  Butterfield  v.  Strana- 
han.  192  U.  S.  470;  Hampton.  Jr..  &  Co.  v.  United  States.  276 
U.  S.  394 1 .  The  principle  that  the  legislature  cannot  abdicate 
its  general  legislative  power,  but  that  it  can  provide  that  a 
statute  shall  become  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, the  determination  of  which  is  left  to  some  other 
person  or  body,  is  generally  recognized,  but  in  the  application 
of  the  principle  there  has  been  the  widest  divergence.  Act- 
ually it  is  difficult  to  see  any  difference  in  principle  between 
an  act  whiclr  is  to  take  effect  only  when  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  a  given  district  i  Santo  v.  State.  2  Cole,  165  <Iowa, 
18551 1  ;  one  which  is  to  be  void  unless  so  approved  ^Corning 
V.  Green.  23  Barb.  33  'N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.  1856)  ) ;  one  which  may 
be  repealed  by  popular  vote  (State  v.  Copeland.  3  R.  I.  33 
1 1854  >  >  ;  and  one  in  respect  of  which  the  time  of  going  into 
effect  may  be  accelerated  or  postponed  at  the  will  of  the 
people  (People  v.  Collins,  3  Mich.  343 ».  The  courts  have, 
however,  attempted  to  base  distinctions  on  these  variations  in 
form  <  14  Cornell  L.  Quarterly,  168). 

The  proposed  provision  delegates  no  creative  power.  It 
presents  only  the  question  of  whether  a  regulation  may  be- 
come effective  unless  one-third  of  those  voting  are  opposed  to 
the  regulation.  The  question  of  whether  the  contingency  or 
event  upon  which  the  effectiveness  of  legislation  depends  can 
be  a  vote  of  those  subject  thereto  has  never  been  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  relation  to  a  Federal  statute,  but  the 
remarks  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Hampton,  Jr.,  Co.  v. 
United  States  (276  U.  S.  394.  407)  are  pertinent. 

This  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  that  case.    Observe 

how  closely  it  applies  to  pro\asions  such  as  those  contained 

in  the  bill  before  us. 

Congress  may  feel  itself  unable  conveniently  to  determine  exactly 
when  its  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  should  become  effective, 
because  dependent  on  future  conditions,  and  it  may  leave  the  de- 
termination of  such  time  to  the  decision  of  an  executive,  or,  as 
often  hapf>ens  In  matters  of  State  legislation,  it  may  be  left  to  s 
popular  vote  of  the  residents  of  a  district  to  be  affected  by  the 
legislation.  While  in  a  sense  one  may  say  that  such  residents  are 
exercising  legislative  power,  it  Is  not  an  exact  statement,  because 
the  power  has  already  been  exercised  legislatively  by  the  body 
vested  with  that  power  under  the  Constitution,  the  condition  of 
Ita  legislation  going  into  effect  being  made  dependent  by  the 
legislature  on  the  expression  of  the  voters  of  a  certain  district. 

The  principle  here  proposed  is  analogous  to  the  local - 
option  laws,  which  have  now  become  generally  recognized  as 


constituting  a  valid  delepaticn  of  power.     I  read  from  a  deci- 
sion on  that  point: 

The  local-option  featu'-e  of  the  statute  does  r.ot  rieleeate  Ui  th© 
counties  the  power  to  declare  what  the  law  shall  be  or  how  it  shall 
operate  when  it  becomes  effective,  but  it  enables  tlie  coui.ties. 
respectively,  to  determine  by  an  election  whe'hcr  certain  provisions 
of  a  complete  statute  shall  become  operative  in  the  particular 
counties.  This  is  not  an  unconstitutional  deleeation  of  lawmaking 
powers  tWhUaker  v  Parsons.  86  So.  247;  Rippt'y  \  Tcja.--  193 
U.  S.  504:  Co^im.  v  Bennett.  108  Mass  270;  Chcyr.cy  v  Sammons, 
57  So.  196;  Cify  of  Spokane  v  Camp,  76  Pac.  770,  Florida  v.  Atlanttc 
Coast  Line  Ry.  Co..  47  So.  969). 

The  many  cases  involving  local -option  laws  and  zoning 
ordinances  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  contingency  or  event 
upon  which  making  the  law  effective  depends  may  be  the 
approval  of  per.sons  immediately  interested.  A  leading  case 
in  support  of  this  view  is  Cusack  Co.  v.  City  of  Chicago  (242 
U.  S.  526>,  which  involved  a  city  ordinance  making  it  un- 
lawful to  erect  any  billboard  in  a  certain  district  without 
first  obtaining  the  consent  of  a  given  percentage  of  adjacent 
property  owners.  The  ordinance  was  held  valid,  and  in  so 
holding  the  court  distinguished  the  case  of  Eubank  v.  Rich- 
mond '226  U.  S.  137  >.  on  the  ground  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  people  there  involved  discretion  as  to  what  the  law 
should  contain.  The  Eubank  case  is  analogous  to  the  Carter 
case,  heretofore  cited,  in  which  the  Commission  was  to  be- 
come merely  "the  automatic  register"  of  the  action  of  miners 
and  producers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  decisions  in  certain 
other  cases  decided  along  the  same  line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Burke  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  decisions  are  as  follows: 

An  act  of  the  State  of  California  providing  for  the  creation  erf 
cooperative  irrigation  districts  by  petition  and  the  voting  of  land- 
owners, which  districts,  when  so  created,  should  have  a  designated 
form  with  prescribed  powers,  including  the  power  to  make  a.s6ess- 
ments.  was  held  not  to  constitute  an  invalid  delegation  of  power 
{Fallbrook  Irrigation  Duitrict  v.  Bradley,  164  D.  S.  112;  Roberts  v. 
Richland  Irrigation  District.  289  U.  S  75;  Judith  Satin  Irrigation 
District  v  Wolcott.  73  P.  (2d)  146).  It  is  competent  for  the  legis- 
lature to  enact  a  law  complete  in  itself  to  take  effect  of  its  own 
force  upon  the  happening  of  a  contingency.  The  provisions  of  an 
act  that  a  law  take  effect  upon  the  casting  of  a  designated  affirma- 
tive vote  provided  for  in  the  act  Is  to  make  the  act  complete  in 
Itself,  effective  upon  the  happening  of  the  stated  contingency  This 
contingency  Is  the  afBrmative  vote  and  there  can  be  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  such  selection  by  the  law  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
complete  terms  of  the  act  are  to  operate. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  contains  a  referendum  provision 
much  like  that  proposed  here  There  the  Secretary  Is  required,  upon 
determining  certain  facts,  to  issue  an  order  which  is  to  become 
effective  upon  a  showing  by  the  Secretary-  that  a  given  percentage 
of  a  designated  group  of  handlers  or  producers  approved  or  favored 
such  issuance.  The  effectiveness  of  the  order  may  be  dep)endent 
upon  a  vote  of  those  who.  while  they  may  be  affected,  are  not 
directly  subject  thereto. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  shall  conclude  my  discu-ssion  by  referring  to 
the  case  of  United  States  against  Edwards,  decided  July  22, 
1937,  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit, 
which  held  the  producer-approval  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  valid  in  the  following  language — and 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  essentially 
the  same  provision  with  reference  to  obtaining  the  approval 
of  the  growers  and  producers  found  in  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  is  now  being  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
country: 

The  fact  that  if  the  findings  satisfy  the  statutory  requirements 
for  the  regulation  the  order  "shall  become  effective"  only  on  the 
making  of  the  marketing  agreement  and  consent  of  the  growers 
confers  merely  the  power  of  negation  and  not  of  creation  on 
the   shippers.     •      •      • 

We  think  it  clear  that  there  is  no  delegation  of  legislative 
authority  to  private  individuals  effected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
act  which  are  assailed  here  It  is  the  Secretary  who  makes  the 
decisions  and  issues  the  orders,  not  the  growers  or  handlers  whose 
approval  he  must  have. 

We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  act  before  us  contains  no 
delegation  of  legislative  authority,  either  to  the  Secretary  or  to 
private  individuals. 

It  is  true  that  that  is  a  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  and  has  not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  States;  but.  In  tte  light  of  such  au- 
thority as  we  have  in  the  way  of  dictum  I  will  say,  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  seems  to  me  the  decision  is  well-founded. 

Pliially.  I  want  to  conclude  my  remar  t&  with  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  on  this  point,  made  in  a  dissenting 
opini<m  while  he  was  an  associate  Justice  of  the  highest 
court  of  MassachUKtts.  He  then  made  the  following  state- 
ment, which  is  applicable  to  this  questioa: 

But  the  qucctlon.  put  In  a  form  to  ralas  the  fewest  technical 
objections.  U  whether  an  act  of  the  leglslai  ure  la  made  unconsti- 
tutional by  a  provision  that.  If  rejected  ly  the  people.  It  shall 
not  go  into  effect.  If  It  doea  go  into  effsct.  It  does  so  by  the 
exprv«  enactment  of  the  representative  bcdy.  I  see  no  evidence 
In  the  Instrument  that  this  question  ever  c  ccurred  to  the  framera 
of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  but  a  short  at^p  f\irther  to  say  that 
th«  OooaUtutlon  do«a  not  forbid  such  a  aw.  I  agree  that  the 
dlKNtlon  of  the  legtalature  la  Intended  U  be  exercised.  I  agree 
that  confidence  la  put  in  It  as  an  agent.  But  I  think  that  so 
much  confidence  la  put  In  It  that  it  Is  illowed  to  exercise  lU 
dlaovUon  by  taking  the  opinion  of  tta  prlikclpal.  If  It  thinks  that 
eouna  to  b*  wlaa. 

That  caae  waa  decided  In  One  Hundr  *6.  and  Sixtieth  Mas- 
sachusetts Reports,  page  594. 

I  wanted  to  give  to  the  Senate  the  au  ihorities  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  a  refenndum  provision  such 
as  that  set  out  In  the  bill.  At  the  tine  the  provision  was 
put  Into  the  bill,  consideration  was  givf  n  to  that  very  point ; 
and  I  believe  the  authorities  uphold  tHs  sort  of  a  provision 
as  being  within  the  power  of  the  Congiess  to  enact. 

Mr.  President.  I  promised  the  Senatar  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McNast]  to  yield  to  him  for  a  momitnt  with  reference  to 
■ome  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  tli  e  Senator  yield  to  me 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  fr|jm  Vermont 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Before  we  get  onto 
this  matter  is  fresh,  I  wish  to  ask  a 
n^iether  the  Senator  from  Idaho  treals  alike  the  two  types 
of  questions  comprehended  in  these  leferenda.  I  consider 
that  they  differ  essentially.  I  desire  to  know  whether  the 
Senator  considers  that  they  are  equaJly  within  the  Consti- 
tution and  without  the  prohibition  against  the  delegation 
of  legislation.  Namely,  In  the  referenlum  relating  to  corn. 
for  the  establishment  of  a  quota  for  corn,  the  provision  is 
that  if  more  than  one-third  of  the  larmers  voting  in  the 
referendum  oppose  such  a  quota  for  tX  e  commodity,  and  the 
proclamation  should  follow  that,  thertupon — 

Borptua-reaerre  loans  shall  not  be  available  thereafter  with  re- 
aped to  the  conuoodlty  during  the  perloc  from  the  date  of  such 
proelainatlon  untU  the  beginning  of  the  second  succeeding  mar- 
kaUng  year. 

That  type  of  iux)Vision  appears  on  page  26  of  this  draft 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  that 
Is  purely  incidental  to  the  question  we  have  been  discussing. 
It  merely  says  that  if  marketing  quota  •  do  not  go  into  effect. 
and  the  oomxnodity  is  not  to  be  store  1.  then  loans  will  not 
be  made,  which  is  merely  iiM:idental  to  the  question  we  are 
fttamsslng  as  to  a  referendum. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Where  is  the  language  in  the  com  part 
of  tbe  taiU  that  the  Senator  now  refers  to  as  being  discussed? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  may  say  at  this  poict  that  I  have  not  at- 
tcBuyted  to  cover  tbe  cotton  part  of  tbe  bill  or  the  other 
parts.  I  found  It  was  quite  a  large  em  >ugh  task  to  deal  with 
thi«  part  of  tbe  biU.  The  Senator  waj  its  to  know  where  the 
proviakin  is? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Tes:  where  is  it?  As  I  understand,  we 
have  two  different  types  of  referendui  i  here. 

Mr.  POPE.  On  page  25  Is  tbe  provision  relating  to  com 
and  wheat.  I  think. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Ttuftt  Is  exactly  the  provision  I  am  refer- 
ring to.  Mr.  President,  the  other  type  which  I  find  In  this 
km  appears  on  pace  S4.  There  it  is  i  nyvlded  that  following 
the  referendom  and  the  iwodamatiOD  oX.  the  result  thereof. 
the  quota  Itself  shall  not  become  effect  ve.  There  Is  this  dif- 
Ufttwacu  tbe  two  tblnca.  is  tien  not — that  in  tbe 


other  grounds,  while 
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one  case  you  submit  to  the  people,  not  the  legislation  itself 
but  only  the  time  when  it  .shall  po  into  operation?  In  the 
other  ca-se  you  submit  to  the  people  by  referendum  the  legis- 
lation itself,  and  let  them  say  whether  it  shall  go  into  opera- 
tion at  all. 

My  question  is.  Does  not  the  Senator  recognize  an  essen- 
tial difference  there,  and  that  if  the  latter  method  is  used 
the  people  can  strike  the  legislation  itself  out  of  operation? 
Mr.  POPE.  I  must  confess  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  not 
discussed  the  cotton  provisions  relating  to  a  referendum.  I 
have  confined  my  remarks  entirely  to  the  provisions  relating 
to  com  and  wheat  referendums.  I  am  sorr>'  to  say  that  I 
have  not  had  the  time  to  study  them  and  to  make  the  com- 
parison which  the  Senator  now  invites  At  a  later  time, 
when  I  shall  have  studied  the  provisions  as  to  the  other  com- 
modities. I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  Sf  nator  my  opinion,  if 
he  thinks  it  of  any  value. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  regard  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  as  of  value.  I  will  lay  aside  the  cotton  element 
of  the  bill  and  confine  my  question  solely  to  the  com  ele- 
ment. I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  now  knows  where  to  find  the 
other  provision  relating  to  the  referendum,  if  there  is  any, 
in  the  part  of  the  bill  relating  to  corn. 

Mr.  POPE.  There  is  no  other.  Corn  and  wheat  are  now 
together  in  the  bill,  and  the  referendum  relating  to  them  is 
to  be  found  on  page  25. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Very  well.  Will  the  Senator  permit  one 
further  question  which  relates  to  the  practical  operation 
of  a  referendum?  Is  it  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
vision on  page  25  that  there  is  only  the  limited  time  of  15 
days  in  which  to  take  this  referendum? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  time  is  specified  here.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  it  is  possible  to 
take  such  a  referendum  within  that  time? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  it  is  entirely  pos.sible.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  we  had  a  longer  period  of  time;  but  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  crop  estimates  come  m  on  the  first  of  the 
month — I  am  referring  particularly  to  corn,  as  to  which  the 
marketing  year  begins  on  July  1.  and  I  think  it  is  early  in  May 
when  the  crop  estimates  are  published — the  Secretary-,  it  was 
thought,  would  wait  until  those  arc  available,  and  then,  if  it 
appeared  that  there  would  be  a  large  crop,  as  appeared  this 
year,  he  would  call  together  the  farmers  in  an  advLscry  way 
and  proceed  with  the  referendum  I  admit  the  time  is  rather 
short,  and  that  is  one  cf  the  difficulties  we  found  m  drafting 
the  bill,  i>articularly  this  provision,  because  of  the  shortage  of 
time;  but  due  to  the  facts  that  existed,  it  seemed  that  was 
the  best  we  could  do. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Did  the  committee  take  any  evidence  tend- 
ing to  .show  what  percentage  of  those  qualified  would  probably 
vote  as  based  on  the  expenence  heretofore  had? 

Mr.  POPE.  There  was  very  little  testimony  with  respect 
to  that:  only  the  opinion  herf'  and  there  of  a  farmer  who 
thought  the  number  would  be  small  or  the  numt)er  would  be 
large.  There  was  no  real  evidence  other  than  suggestions  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  committee  had  no  case  history  of 
referenda? 

Mr.  POPE.     No;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  P.orida':' 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  PEPPER.     I  wish  to  have  made  clear  a  few  things.  If 
I  may.    As  I  observe  in  the  bill,  the  commodities  which  are 
included  within  the  bill  are  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  no  other  commodity. 
Mr.  POPE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  May  I  ask  why  the  Ust  of  commodities  In- 
cluded was  restricted  to  that  number? 

Mr.  POPE.  In  the  first  place,  I  understand  the  farmers, 
who  met  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  thought  it  waiS  wise  to  limit  this  bill  to 
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those  commodities  of  which  we  export  a  considerable  amount. 
With  reference  to  corn,  the  Senator  knows  very  little  actual 
corn  is  exported,  but  the  exported  product  is  largely  in  the 
form  of  hogs  and  hog  products.  But  it  was  thought  there 
were  certain  differences  existing  between  those  commodities 
which  were  produced  for  domestic  consumption  primarily 
and  those  which  were  exported. 

Then,  another  consideration  was  that  these  commodities 
covered  by  the  bill  would  be  subject  to  an  ever-normal- 
granary  provision  or  ever-normal-storage  provision.  Wheat 
can  be  stored;  corn  can  be  stored;  tobacco  and  rice  can  be 
stored,  as  well  as  cotton.  They  lend  themselves  to  the  stor- 
age feature  of  the  proposal. 

Constantly  the  question  was  raised  as  we  went  over  the 
country,  Why  not  apply  this  to  fruits,  dairy  products,  and 
various  other  commodities?  One  obvious  answer  was  that 
they  are  perishable  or  semiperishable,  and  would  not  lend 
themselves  to  this  type  of  legislation  providing  for  an  ever- 
normal  granary  and  marketing  quotiis  involving  storeige. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Should  the  bill  be  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances or  the  circumstances  to  the  bill?  In  other  words, 
I  am  wondering  if  logically  the  first  consideration  should 
not  be  given  to  the  protection  of  those  crops  which  are  the 
least  susceptible  to  storage,  and,  therefore,  the  most  \'ulner- 
able  to  a  violently  fluctuating  market? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  answer  the  Senator  in  this  way:  The 
Senator  from  Washington  the  other  day  made  the  suggestion 
that  not  all  farm  legislation  can  be  taken  care  of  in  one 
measure.  There  may  be  a  number  of  measures  designed  to 
reach  different  features  that  ought  to  be  cared  for  by  farm 
legislation.  This  particular  type  of  legislation,  the  ever- 
normal  granary  and  the  marketing  quota  type,  seems  to  be 
adapted  to  the  commodities  which  are  included  in  the  bill. 

The  marketing  act  adapts  itself  rather  well  to  milk,  citrus 
fruits  in  Florida  and  California,  and  other  products  in  some 
localities.  That  type  of  legislation  is  adapted  to  such  perish- 
able commodities.  Therefore,  it  was  thought  by  the  com- 
mittee that  since  the  ever-normal  granary  and  marketing 
quota  type  of  legislation  should  be  covered  in  this  bill  it 
should  be  limited  to  those  commodities  to  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  apply. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  for  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  imderstand  the  point;  he  did  not  seem  to  appreciate 
it  in  the  questions  asked  a  day  or  two  ago.  He  and  all 
others  will  recognize  two  primary  hazards  to  the  farmer. 
First,  is  the  hazard  to  his  price — fluctuations  up  and  down 
which  will  destroy  him.     The  other  is  the  hazard  to  his  yield. 

The  individual  farmer  may  be  ruined  by  the  loss  of  liis 
crop  whatever  the  price  may  be.  Therefore,  we  should  deal 
with  these  two  hazards.  It  is  not  quite  true  to  say  one 
approach  is  more  fundamental  than  the  other,  for  they 
are  both  fundamental  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  So 
the  crop-insurance  program  to  protect  the  farmer  in  his 
yield  was  in  the  mind  not  only  of  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee but  of  the  farmers  throughout  the  country.  That 
distinction  has  been  pursued. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  not  designed  at  all  to  deal 
with  the  matter  of  yield  hazards.  It  is  designed  to  deal 
with  the  matter  of  fluctuation  in  prices.  So  again  the  Sen- 
ator can  see  how  the  picture  of  the  different  types  of  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  different  problems  of  the  farmers 
comes  into  view. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  not  the  tragic  phase  of  it,  though,  will 
not  the  Senator  admit,  the  fact  that  this  is  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  farm  bill  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  if  we  do  not  deal  with  these  subjects  in  this  bill, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  any  legislation  in  prospect  to 
deal  with  them? 


Mr.  POPE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  seriously  considered  the  mat- 
ter of  attaching  to  this  bill  our  crop-in.surance  bill  in  order 
that  we  might  deal  with  both  those  hazards  to  the  farmer, 
but  there  was  in  our  mind  the  question  whether  or  not  it 
was  good  practice  to  legislate  in  that  way.  The  Senate 
has  passed  the  crop-insurance  bill  and  it  is  now  over  in  the 
other  House,  there  calmly,  peacefully  reposing,  awaiting  the 
good  time  of  the  Members  of  that  House.  Whether  we  shaU 
attach  to  this  bill  a  bill  which  has  already  passed  this  body 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
might  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  that  was 
desirable  legislative  procedure. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  it  not  possible,  in  the  Senator's  opinion, 
that  the  House  may  have  declined  to  consider  the  wheat  crop 
Insurance  bill  for  the  very  reason  that  only  one  crop  was 
included  within  the  protection  of  that  bill,  and  that  If  we 
were  to  submit  to  the  House  a  crop-insurance  bill  which 
applied  to  all  the  substantial  crops  of  the  country  the  House 
would  take  a  considerably  more  friendly  attitude  toward  that 
very  vital  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  pierhaps  there  is  some  force  in  the 
statement  the  Senator  has  made,  but  the  fact  is  that  every 
Member  of  the  House,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  sissured  of  our 
interest  in  insuring  his  particular  commodity  as  soon  as  the 
data  were  available  and  an  appropriate  plan  could  be  worked 
out  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
information  and  data  only  as  to  wheat.  Therefore  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  Members  of  the  other  body  are  holding 
up  that  bill  over  there,  which  I  may  say  that  probably  more 
farmers  in  the  United  States  want  than  any  other  type  of 
I  legislation.  I  wish  the  Members  of  that  House  could  hear 
the  voice  of  farmers  of  this  country  demanding  some  protec- 
tion against  the  hazard  with  regard  to  their  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  emphasizing  this  point  because  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  are  as  one  on  the  ques- 
tion of  crop  insurance.  If  I  may  so  indicate  to  the  Senator. 
I  cannot  escape  the  individual  feeling,  humbly  as  I  submit  it, 
th^t  we  have  not  approached  this  matter  in  the  first  place 
from  the  fundamental  point  of  view.  I  fear  that  logically  we 
are  put  in  a  bad  situation,  for  this  reason;  We  admit  that 
the  hazards  to  which  the  farmer  is  primarily  subject  are 
the  hazards  of  the  yield,  the  hazards  of  Nature,  and  the 
hazards  of  the  market  to  which  the  Senator  has  just  ad- 
verted. If  that  be  true,  then,  in  the  logical  course  of  things, 
w^e  should  first  give  consideration  to  those  commodities  which 
are  primarily  subjected  to  those  hazards.  That  would  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  commodities  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  should  be  those  crops  which  come  in  that 
category.  But  the  truth  is  that  we  have  taken  just  the 
contrary  course  and  left  them  out.  In  other  words,  we  put 
in  the  more  staple  commodities,  subject  to  less  fluctuation  in 
market  and  to  fewer  hazards  of  Nature,  and  have  excluded 
the  commodities  which  are  more  subject  to  natural  hazards 
and  to  fluctuations  of  the  market.  Can  we  justify  ourselves 
at  a  special  session  of  Congress,  devoted  to  dealing  with  the 
farm  problem,  not  an  ever-normal-granary  plan  or  any 
other  particular  plan,  but  to  deal  fundamentally  with  the 
question  of  agriculture,  if  we  do  not  so  deal  with  it?  Is  not 
that  what  the  people  of  the  country  are  expecting  us  to  deal 
with,  and  are  we  not  going  to  disabuse  their  minds  and  the 
faith  they  now  entertain  if  we  do  not  approach  it  funda- 
mentally in  the  very  beginning? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  Senator  is  overlooking  the  fact 
that  marketing  agreements,  which  provide  the  same  kind  of 
relief  so  far  as  controlling  surpluses  and  controlling  produc- 
tion if  need  be,  are  already  authorized  by  law.  For  instance, 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  a  group  of  several  hundred  farm- 
ers are  producing  a  particular  type  of  tobacco.  They  were 
in  a  state  of  chaos  until  a  very  few  years  ago.  Now,  under 
a  marketing  agreement  authorized  by  the  old  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  they  are  able  to  control  their  production, 
control  their  marketing,  even  control  their  prices,  to  the 
point  where  one  tobacco  grower  after  another  came  before 
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hearings  In  New  York 


Citj  saying.  "We  simply  want  to  ezp  ess  our  a]n>reciatlon  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  get  afong  now  and  make  a 
Uvlng." 

That  apiilled  to  icibaeco  In  the  Connecticut  Valley.  We 
had  evidence  that  the  same  sort  a  thing  might  apply  to 
citrus  fruit  in  California  or  the  growl  ckg  of  fruit  or  the  grow- 
ing of  TegetaUes  in  other  sectlocs.  They  could  all  be  con- 
troDed  largely  by  the  marketing  agreements  already  author- 
ted.  Ttiey  do  not  contain  provisions  for  an  ever-normal 
granary,  but  they  do  contain  provisl<  tna  regulating  and  con- 
trolling their  marketing  and  contr  tiling  their  inroduction. 
I  would  invite  the  Senator's  attenton  to  those  marketing 
agreements  which  are  available  to  sis  people  and  apply  to 
■nailer  industries  and  smaller  areas  in  their  operation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  iriu  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Of  course,  the  Senttor  will  appreciate  the 
embarrassment  of  a  Senator  from  a  <  tate  like  Florida,  which 
has  most  of  its  commodities  in  the  fi  mt  and  vegetable  class, 
trjrlng  to  explain  to  his  people  that  u  bill  which  purports  to 
deal  fimdamentally  with  the  problen  of  agriculture  has  rice 
hi  it,  which  is  twenty-fourth  in  the  list  of  commodities  in 
quantity  of  dollar  value  in  the  Unitxl  States,  and  does  not 
have  vegetables  in  it,  whicii  are  part  of  a  threeniuarter  of  a 
totilion-dollar  crop  every  year,  and  tiking  money  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  buttress  the  rloe  producer  and  neglecting 
Iha  vegetable  and  fruit  producer. 

Mr.  POPE.  With  reference  to  rice  and  tobacco,  only  the 
aoU-€ODservation  payments  will  be  oiade.  The  same  is  true 
as  to  any  other  commodity  which  Is  grown  In  the  Senator's 
State  or  any  other  State.  Tlierefor ;,  so  far  as  benefits  are 
concerned,  the  fruits  in  his  State  wll  be  endUed  to  the  same 
benefits  as  rice  and  tobacco. 

The  three  major  commodities,  a  tton,  com,  and  wheat, 
are  promised  parity  payment;  but  ujdess  the  money  is  made 
availaUe  by  the  Congress  to  carry  oi  it  fully  those  payments,. 
my  judgment  is  that  those  three  inajor  commodities  will 
receive  no  more  In  the  way  of  beneuts  than  any  other  crop 
men  tipped  in  the  bill  or  any  othur  crops  in  the  United 
States.  However,  the  Importance  cf  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  that  the  giuweis  of  those  tnajor  commodities  are 
enabled  to  control  their  marketing  a-id  control  thetr  pro- 
doetlon  so  that  they  will  have  the  liope  of  getting  parity  of 
price  for  their  ctHxunodltles  and  doing  what  the  tobacco 
p'owas  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  have  done  in  the  past 
under  marketing  agreements. 

Mr.  PKPPKK.  Would  not  the  narketlng  agreement  be 
applicable  or  available  to  the  produ  xrs  of  cotton  and  com 
and  wheat  without  the  enactment  a  this  btil? 

.  FOPK.  Probably  not,  because  the  wheat  growers  and 
groweis  and  cotton  gioweis  iire  so  widely  scattered 
that  it  would  be  exceedingly  dlfflcult  to  get  them  aU  to  sign 
an  agreement  even  If  tliey  could  reach  an  agreement. 
Tterefore.  it  is  thoiight  the  market  ng  agreement  provision 
applies  more  speclflcally  to  smaller  groups  who  can  get  to- 
gether, or  at  least  their  leaders  caif  get  together,  and  per- 
haps have  a  mass  meeting  where  tl  ley  can  be  present  and 
talk  over  the  questton.  Out  of  ZJM  counties  in  the  United 
States.  2.aM  grow  wheat,  llierefan  the  wheat  growers  are 
■o  widely  scattered  that  it  would  bi  almost  Impossible  for 
them  to  operate  under  a  marketing  agreement. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Would  not  the  Senator  think  the  same 
thing  is  true  with  respect  to  vegetal  ile  producers?  Are  not 
tbej  so  numerous  In  number  that  a  marketing  agreement  is 
aknost  Inapplicahle  to  them? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  recall  that  certain  idvantages  appeared  in 
tlM  marketing  agreements  In  deallig  with  citrus  fruits  in 
California  and  dtnis  fruits  in  F  orida.  The  marketing 
■creements  may  not  be  wholly  apiiUcahle  and  would  not 
meet  all  the  ills  of  those  growers  o  commodities,  yet  they 
have  been  of  consklerahle  advanta^  e  and  in  some  places 
have  worked  out  to  the  very  great  m  Ivantage  of  the  grower. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Am  I  to  understand  the  Senator  to  con- 
tend that  the  rice  growers,  who  are  Included  in  this  bill, 
have  no  advantages  with  respect  to  marketing  agreements 
over  the  vegetable  growers,  who  are  not  included  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  POPE.  They  have  no  advantage.s  by  way  of  benefit 
payments.  The  nee  growers  will  get  their  soil-conservation 
payments  just  as  the  Senator's  friiit  growers  will  get  soil- 
conservation  payments.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  to- 
bacco growers.  Tobacco  and  rice  were  takpn  out  of  the 
important  provisions  of  tlie  bill  and  will  not  receive  parity 
payments.  The  tobacco  and  rice  growers  are  contenting 
themselves  with  soil-conservation  payments. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     Certainly 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  that  statement  be  true,  why  did  the 
Senator  include  them  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  POPE.  Becau.se  they  desired  to  be  included.  They 
wanted  the  advantage  of  controlLng  their  production  and 
controlling  their  marketing,  which  is  quite  a  distmct  advan- 
tage, in  order  to  obtain  a  t>etter  price. 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  there  are  advantages  in  the  bill  for  the 
rice  and  tcbacco  growers,  who  are  not  referred  to  in  the 
soil-ccnser;-atiGn  program,  why  are  they  not  applicable  to 
vegetables? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  the  smaller  crops  have  advantages  under 
marketing  agreements  which  the  growers,  of  the  laxger  crops 
do  not  really  possess. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  further? 

Mr.  POPE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  stated.  I  believe,  that  he  has 
not  yet  available  the  facts  and  statistics  upon  which  crop- 
insurance  laws  could  be  written  for  commodities  other  than 
wheat,  because  to  proceed  upon  that  Indefinite  and  inade- 
quate basis  would  be  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  POPE.     Exactly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  somebody,  either  the 
farmers  or  the  Government,  is  going  to  have  to  run  the  risk 
of  that  experiment?  Has  not  the  disaster  following  the  ex- 
periments with  the  farmers  in  the  past  justified  us  in  shift- 
ing, for  a  little  while  at  least,  the  resf>onsibiJity  and  risk  of 
the  experiment  to  the  shoulders  of  the  whole  number  rathef 
than  that  particular  few? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  POPE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  should  Uke  to  explain  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  run- 
ning the  risk  of  a  loss  through  the  payment  of  indemnity. 
The  matter  of  crop  insurance  is  a  singularly  difBcult  prob- 
lem. The  hearings  we  held  last  January  and  February  indi- 
cated that  enterprises  for  crop  insurance  had  been  carried 
on  by  private  insurance  companies,  but  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate insurance  compames  to  carry  out  a  program  of  crop 
insurance  proved  a  failure  for  the  reason  that  the  companies 
did  not  have  sufficient  capital  and  did  not  cover  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  our  committee  that  we  should  take 
the  crop-insurance  theory  and  work  it  out  with  one  crop, 
with  the  idea  of  perfecting  it.  with  the  idea  that  if  it  was 
going  to  be  successful  at  all  it  would  be  successf'ol  with  one 
crop,  while  it  might  fail  entirely  and  mii;ht  cause  the  aban- 
donment of  the  principle  if  we  spread  it  ovrr  too  large  a 
field.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  bearing  the  risk  or  the 
amount  of  money  it  would  cost.  Tlie  chief  risk  in  having  a 
crop-insurance  law  which  would  cover  a  large  number  of 
commodities  was  that,  not  having  the  expenenc.  not  hav- 
ing the  data,  not  knowing  exactly  how  the  thing  would  oper- 
ate, there  would  be  a  much  greater  n.sk  cf  failure  of  the 
plan,  and  then  after  it  Lad  failed  it  wooid  be  abandoned 
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and  we  would  never  have  crop  insurance  either  for  wheat 
or  any  other  commodity. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  Intelligent  approach  to  this 
legislation  to  try  to  cover  all  products  or  commodities  under 
a  crop- insurance  law  until  after  the  wheat  plan  has  been 
tried  out  and  we  have  had  some  experience  to  know  how  to 
operate  it.  I  think  the  farmers  who  produce  their  com- 
modities will  be  much  better  off  ultimately  if  we  can  make 
a  success  of  this  one  commodity  and  then  take  on  the  other 
commodities  as  the  result  of  the  experience  we  have  had 
with  wheat. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington will  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question,  how  long  does 
the  Senator  anticipate  it  is  going  to  take  to  indicate  to  the 
country  that  crop  insurance  is  a  good  policy  by  experiment- 
ing with  wheat?  How  many  years  ahead  may  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  program  of  crop  insiu-ance  generally? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  If  we  do  not  make  any  more 
'^ progress  than  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  of  course, 
my  answer  would  have  to  be  very  indefinite.  I  do  not  think 
it  should  take  such  a  very  long  period  of  time.  As  for  the 
matter  of  setting  up  the  machinery,  I  should  say  that  a  year 
or  not  more  than  2  years  of  experience  with  one  would  show 
us  how  to  operate  that  sort  of  business;  and  after  that,  as- 
suming that  it  is  successful,  we  should  be  perfectly  safe  in 
adding  other  commodities. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Just  one  more  question.  I  will  sisk  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  if  we  do  not  come  back  to  the  choice 
I  indicated  a  moment  ago?  Either  the  farmers  have  to  take 
the  risk  of  the  hsizards  of  Nafiure  or  the  Government  has  to 
take  it.    Somebody  has  to  take  the  risk. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  thought  I  made  myself  clear 
that  when  we  talk  about  risks  there  are  two  kinds  of  risks: 
One  the  risk  of  losing  some  money;  the  other  the  risk  of 
having  a  failure  of  the  whole  proposal  and  forcing  its  aban- 
donment and  depriving  the  farmers  in  the  future  of  the 
privilege  and  opportimity  of  protection  of  crop  insurance. 
The  Senator  knows  that  if  we  should  have  a  crop-Insurance 
bin  and  it  should  be  a  complete  failure,  not  because  it  was 
fundamentally  wrong,  not  because  it  was  unsound,  but  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  rushed  in  too  fast  with  it  and  did 
not  know  how  to  operate  it,  and  we  should  be  compelled  to 
abandon  it,  it  would  be  a  long,  long  time  before  the  Con- 
gress would  ever  write  another  crop-insurance  law. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  so  siu-e  that  the 
Congress  is  deserting  the  e5:perimental  process;  that  it  will 
quit  the  first  time  it  has  ,i  temporary  failure.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  so  unstable  in  our  approach  to  the  problem  as 
to  do  that. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  somebody  to  find  out  on  an 
average  about  how  many  limes  the  potato  crop  fails  in 
various  sections  of  the  coun:;ry  on  account  of  weather  con- 
ditions? Is  it  going  to  take  2  years  to  get  statistics  of  that 
sort?  Can  we  not  figure,  then,  that  on  an  average  the 
potato  growers  of  this  country  have  lost  a  crop  once  every 
5  years,  we  will  say;  and  can  we  not  figure  what  is  the 
average  value  of  the  potato  crop;  and  can  we  not  divide  the 
proportion  of  the  loss  which  the  Government  should  pay  and 
the  proportion  which  the  lanner  should  pay  when  losses 
occur;  and  upon  such  statistics  as  those  can  we  not  write  at 
least  a  measure  that  has  in  it  something  more  than  a  mere 
guess  and  speculation  as  a  crop-insurance  proposal?  That 
is  to  say,  the  farmer  will  pay  a  part  of  the  premium,  and  a 
part  of  it  the  Government  will  guarantee.  If  we  do  not  esti- 
mate quite  accurately  enough,  and  the  Government  has  to 
pay  in  the  earlier  years  a  larger  share  than  it  will  eventually 
pay  when  we  learn  more  about  the  data,  can  we  not  then 
correct  the  legislation  so  as  to  minimize  the  percentage  of 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Government?  But  are  we  ever  going 
to  have  a  crop-insurance  bill  unless  we  start  now,  when  we 
are  here  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  agriculture? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  conclude  in  just  a 
moment. 


Mr.  COPELAND.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
with  ills  permission. 

In  my  State  and  section  of  the  country  we  have  dairy  farms 
and  poultry  farms.  Is  there  in  this  bill  anything  which  would 
interfere  with  planting  acreage  of  wheat  and  corn  to  t>e  used 
for  feeding  animals — cattle  for  milk  and  poultry  for  eggs? 

Mr,  POPE,  Simply  this  provision:  A  definition  of  "pro- 
ducing for  market"  is  to  be  found  in  the  bill.  That  definition 
is,  in  substance,  that  whenever  commodities  are  grown  by  the 
farmer  or  a  member  of  his  family  for  the  use  of  stock  regu- 
larly kept  on  the  place  that  is  not  producing  for  market.  It 
might  be  construed  that  if  a  man  raises  com  and  feeds  it  to 
hogs,  and  the  hogs  are  sold,  he  is  producing  for  market.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  would  be  so  construed.  Just  how  far  that 
would  go,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  it 
would  go  as  far  as  dairying  and  pwultry.  I  should  have  to 
look  further  into  that  matter. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Of  course.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  represent  sections  like  mine  would  be  quite  unwilling 
to  have  anything  put  in  the  bill  or  left  out  of  it  which  could 
bear  upon  this  important  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  industries  I  have  mentioned.  I  realize  that 
if  corn  were  used  to  fatten  hogs,  and  they  were  sold  to 
market,  there  would  be  a  restriction  there;  but  take  the 
case  of  the  dairy  farmer,  for  example:  He  has  a  farm  of  a 
fixed  size,  which  he  has  had,  perhaps,  for  a  generation.  He 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  such  grain  as  he  needed  for 
feeding  his  animals.  His  industry,  the  business  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  is  developing  milk  for  the  market.  If  his 
acreage  is  to  be  reduced  in  projwrtion  to  the  acreage  else- 
where, it  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  carrying  on  the  dairy 
industry;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  poultry  industry. 

Mr.  POPE.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  at  the  top  of  page  72.  which  indicates  quite 
clearly  that  the  marketing  of  poultry  or  other  livestock  would 
place  one  in  the  position  of  a  producer  for  market;  but  I 
think  in  almost  every  case  the  other  exemption  provisions — 
300  bushels  of  com  and  100  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  farmer — 
would  protect  such  a  producer. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  No.  Mr.  President;  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  Senator  about  that.  Suppose  a  dairy 
farmer  had  20  or  30  or  even  50  cows:  He  could  not  get 
along  with  any  such  limited  amount  of  grain  as  the  Sen- 
ator suggests;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Senator  would 
not  resist  an  amendment  which  might  be  offered  to  give  pro- 
tection in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  the  Senator 
about  that,  and  to  consider  any  amendment  he  may  offer. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  But  the  status  of  the  thing,  as  I  see  It. 
is  that  unless  there  should  be  such  an  amendment,  in  all 
human  probability  a  restriction  would  be  placed  upon  the 
acreage  planted  by  the  dairy  or  poultry  farmer  in  order 
that  there  might  be  general  protection  of  that  particular 
crop,  or  one  of  those  crops,  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  confer  with  the  Senator 
about  the  matter. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  yield,  that  would  apply  to  poultry,  too. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  so  stated. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  did  not  imderstand  the  Senator. 
That  would  apply  to  poultry  as  well  as  to  dairying. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is,  of  course,  not  perfect.  No- 
body contends  that  it  is  perfect.  It  may  not  be  the  best  bill 
that  could  be  prepared;  but  it  Is  a  sincere  effort,  made  by 
a  considerable  ntmiber  of  farmers,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  McGiLL]  and  myself,  with  the  advice  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  approach  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  surpluses. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  in  the  West  and  Middle  West  and 
North  the  farmers  were  not  ready  to  submit  the  compulsory 
control  of  production  and  marketing.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
a  majority  of  them  desired  to  operate  along  the  line  of  this 
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themselves 
is 
ttemst  Ives 


tii 


somi  ithlng 


absolut  ely 


hjks 


believe 


commod  ties 


wi« 


bUl.  Their  position  seemed  to  be.  ' 
program  and.  if  that  does  not  work, 
provision  aiter  the  farmers 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
an  expression  of  the  people 
the  farmers  in  which  they  then^iselv^ 
tain  restrictions  upon  themselves  is 
a  method  of  procedure.    Therefore 
worked  out. 

With  reference  to  cotton,  tobacco, 
who  reprwent  the  sections  in  which 
produced,  after  conducting  hearing; 
have  prepared  the  amendments  to 
It.    I.  for  one,  felt  disposed  to  yield 
know  tlie  sentiment  of  their  people, 
lems  of  their  section.    So  you  have 
hope  it  may  be  the  basis  of 
helpful  to  the  farmer.    I  think  we 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer  is 
fare  of  all  the  peoi^  of  the  country 

Mr.  OldAHONEY.    Mr.  Presiden 

The    PRESIDINQ    OPPICKR. 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  POPE.    I  should  prefer  to 
ator  desires  to  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  OlIAHONEY.    Before  the 
to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  POPE.    Since  agrlculUire  is 
tkn  In  the  returns  to  the  fanner 
ivon  our  entire  economic  system,  it 
fTMB  would  not  be  doing  its  duty 
to  control  the  surpluses  which  are 
oommodlties.  which  surpluses  we 
destroylDi  the  price  of  the 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  OliAHONEY.    Mr.  Presideit 
the  Senator  w«s  saying  that  he 
statement. 

Mr.  POPE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  OldAHOHET.    I  may  say 
has  covered  the  subject  matter  in 
•plte  of  Innumerable  interruptions 
dUBcult  for  him.    I  had  hoped  that 
half  hour  without  any  Interruption 
the  bin  section  by  section:  but 
much  to  ask  him  to  do  that  now 

Before  he  takes  his  seat, 
would  discuss  the  bill  from  the 
upon  those  who  are  Interested  in 
Ttiere  was  some  brief  discussion  of 
ago.    The  suggestion  was  made  by 
rupted  the  distinguished  Senator 
o<  the  bill  and  the  effect  of  the  bill 
dealing,  as  both  do,  with  only  foui 
would  be  to  tend  to  Increase  the 

Livestock  is  not  dealt  with  in 
an  know  that  practically  80  percent 
duced  In  the  United  States  is 
Therefore,  any  hill  which  controls 
necessarily  has  a  direct  effect  upor 
stock. 

Ttnen  are  two  major  differences 
and  the  House  bill,  which  was 
and  which  I  understand  was  reported 
Committee  on  Agriculture  today 
reoKCt  to  the  effect  upon  com.  and 
One  of  ihtst  differences  Is  that  the 
the  com  supply  shaU  consist  not 
that  Is.  the  normal  consumptive 
port  supply,  but  7  percent  in 
tee  blU  does  not  contain  that 

Tbm  Senate  committee  biU 
quotas  upon  com  shaQ  not  go  into 
ply  Im  10  percent  more  than  the 
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then  have  a  compulsory 

have  voted." 

more  democratic  than 
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3efore  you  the  bill.    We 

constructive  and 

are  now  convinced  that 
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[0  vital,  ^nce  a  diminu- 

such  a  profound  effect 

seemed  to  me  that  Con- 

inless  it  made  an  effort 

jroduced  In  these  major 

have  the  effect  of 

to  the  farmer. 

Wyoming. 

I  Judged  frcxn  what 
about  to  conclude  his 


that  I  think  the  Senator 

a  very  effective  way  in 

rhich  have  made  it  veiy 

perhaps  he  might  have  a 

whatsoever  to  discuss 

It  would  be  asking  too 


point 
th; 


fr)m 


I  wish  the  Senator 
of  view  of  its  effect 
productlcm  of  livestock, 
that  matter  a  few  days 
4cxne  Senators  who  inter- 
Idaho  that  the  effect 
introduced  in  the  House 
or  five  major  products, 
production  of  other  products, 
bill  before  us,  but  une 
of  the  com  that  is  prof- 
ited through  livestock. 
the  production  of  corn 
the  production  of  live- 


)etween  the  pending  bill 

intrpduced  only  Wednesday, 

favorably  by  the  House 

are  differences  with 

;herefore  upon  livestoclc. 

House  bin  provides  thait 

of  the  normal  supply. 

sui^ly,  and  the  normal  ex- 

Ttx  Senate  commitr 

-percentage  provision. 

that  the  marketing 

dffect  imtil  the  com  sup- 

nofmal  supply.    Tlie  House 


Tiose 
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bill  provides  that  the  marketing  quotas  shall  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  corn  .supply  is  15  ptTcent  in  excess.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  this  means  a  difference  of  about 
300.000.000  bushels  per  year. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  committee 
would  be  to  increa.se  the  price  of  com.  Therefore,  it  would 
increase  the  cost  of  Ir.estoclc  feeding. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  would  inert •a.sc  the  price  of  corn,  we  hope, 
over  what  it  i.s  now.  but  we  trust  it  would  not  increase  the 
price  of  corn  to  whiit  it  was  a  year  ago,  say,  when  it  was 
selling  for  $1.30  cr  $140  a  b'l.-hc;.  The  effect  hoped  for  is 
a  stabilization  and  uniformry  in  the  pnc-  of  com,  rather 
than  an  mcrea.^e  or  decrf-a.se  in  that  price. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  interrupted  the  Senator  merely  to 
ask  bAm  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  bill  before  he  concludes, 
if  It  is  convenient  for  hirn  to  do  .so  I  waiit  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  Senatcr.  because  I  know  he  is  ju.st  as  much 
interested  in  protecting  the  interest  of  the  livestock  pro- 
ducer as  any  of  the  re.st  of  us  are.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
he  realizes  the  intimate  relation  between  corn  and  Livestock. 
Several  of  us  have  been  discussing  ihis  subject,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  colloquy  which  took  place  the  other  day  I  have  a 
plan  to  work  out  an  amendment  to  the  provision  which 
appears  on  page  18,  beginning  m  line  23.  the  object  of  which 
apparently  is  to  see  to  it  that  every  adjustment  contract 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  use  of  diverted  acre- 
age for  the  creation  of  a  surplus  of  .some  other  commodity  not 
mentioned  in  the  bill.  EKj  I  understand  the  purpose  of  that 
section  correctly? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  purpose  is  as  the  Senator  has 
stated  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  .senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CoPELANDj  discussed  at  length  the  effect  of  the  biU 
upon  the  dairy  industry,  and,  as  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  the  language  on  pace  19  referring  to  dairy  prac- 
tices, in  line  7.  was  inserted  at  the  request  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, the  purpose  being  to  make  certain  that  acreage 
diverted  from  wheat  or  cotton  or  tobacco  or  what  not  would 
not  be  used  to  create  an  oversupply  of  dairy  products.  Ob- 
viously the  same  provision  should  extend  to  livestock  pro- 
duction. My  colleague  mentioned  this  the  other  day,  and 
I  several  other  Senators  referred  to  it,  including  the  Senator 
I  from  Colorado.  I  am  wondermg  whether  the  Senator  would 
agree  to  some  amendment  by  which  it  would  be  made  clear 
thai  the  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  prevent  any  cooperator 
from  using  the  land  which  is  diverted  for  the  creation  of  a 
surplus  in  another  crop. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  suggested  the  other  day,  in  response  to  a 
question  from  th-^  Sena'or's  colleague,  that  such  an  amend- 
ment might  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  us  for  considera- 
tion. I  think  undoubtedly  the  same  thought  would  apply  to 
livestock  as  to  dairying,  if  it  were  thought  there  was  danger  of 
an  increase  in  the  prod'iction  of  livestock  as  a  result  of  the 
diverted  acreage.  Personally  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
such  an  amendment,  but  since  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
McGiLLl  is  one  of  tho  cr-authcrs  of  the  bill.  I  should  desire 
to  confer  with  him.  I  think  the  idea  might  be  worked  out 
in  an  amendment. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  As  I  stated,  the  thought  was  that  the 
diverted  acreage  should  not  be  u.5td  for  the  production  of 
crops  that  would  contribute  to  an  oversupply  in  any  other 
commodity. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  should  think  (hat  whatever  would  apply  to 
the  production  of  Lvestock  would  apply  to  the  dairying 
industry. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  If  the  Stnator  would  care  to  discuss 
that  phase  of  the  question,  I  think  it  would  be  very  much 
appreciated. 

Mr.  POPE.  As  I  said  in  response  to  a  question  from  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  day  before  yesterday.  I  have  not 
been  convinced  that  the  normal  consumptive  demand  for 
corn,  as  expre.ssed  in  the  bUl  under  "normal  supply."  would 
not  amply  cover  all  the  needs  of  the  livestock  men.  It  will 
be  noted  that  nomial  supply  is  made  up  of  domestic  con- 
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sumption,  exports,  and  in  the  original  bill  there  was  also  a 
percentage,  sometimes  called  a  cushion,  of  5  percent,  in  addi- 
tion to  domestic  consumption. 

I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  look  into  the  method  of  de- 
termining domestic  consumption.  The  Senator  can  readily 
see  that  if  the  term  "domestic  consumption"  includes  all  that 
is  really  needed  by  livestock  men,  the  cushion  would  be  un- 
necessary. If  it  is  a  rather  Districted  method  of  determining 
domestic  consumption,  then  the  cushion  of  an  additional 
percentage  might  be  advisable.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
see  just  how  the  term  "domestic  consumption"  is  arrived  at 
so  as  to  give  a  definite  answe-  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  wi.sh  to  say  further  that  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  production  of  livestock.  I  want  the  livestock  industry 
to  be  protected  in  the  bill,  as  I  want  any  other  industry  to 
be  protected,  so  that  if  when  I  have  the  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  any 
real  restriction  upon  the  producer  of  livestock  as  a  result 
of  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  will  be  glad  to  confer 
with  the  Senator  with  a  view  to  rendering  full  justice  to  the 
livestock  industry. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Since  the  Senator  Is  discussing  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  having  application  to  the  industry  of  live- 
stock production,  I  wish  to  call  his  attention  to  the  provi- 
sion at  the  bottom  of  page  71.  line  23: 

The  term  "for  market"  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  com  means  for 
disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchiinge,  or  gift,  or  by  feeding  (In  any 
form)  to  poultry  or  liveetock  wlilch,  or  the  products  of  which,  are 
to  be  sold,  bartered,  exchangel,  or  given  away;  and  the  terms 
"marketed"  or  "to  market '  mean  to  dispose  of  In  any  such  manner. 

Should  we  not,  in  dlsctissing  this  subject,  consider  the 
application  of  this  provision  in  addition  to  the  one  suggested 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  POPE.  That  Is  the  provision  which  I  disctissed  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  a  few  moments  ago.  I  think  I 
should  say  at  this  point  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made, 
and  was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  that  the  operations  of  the  bill  be  limited  to  the 
large  corn-producing  areas. 

Such  divisions  have  been  made  in  our  country  in  admin- 
istering the  Soil  Consen'atioji  Act.  So  I  think  further  con- 
sideration might  be  given  to  that  sort  of  a  proposal — that  a 
corn  area  be  established,  and  that  outside  that  com  area 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  not  to  apply.  However,  many 
difficulties  would  arise  in  attempting  to  establish  that  re- 
gional application,  and  the  committee  was  working  under 
very  great  pressure,  as  most  Senators  know,  and  the  bill 
was  reported.  It  may  be  that  further  consideration  should 
be  given  to  that  matter,  which  would,  of  course,  relieve  many 
parts  of  the  country  from  the  application  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  assume  that  when  the  Senator  spoke 
of  the  farm  area,  he  had  reference  to  the  area  where  most 
of  the  com  is  raised. 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Probably  It  embraces  the  States  of  Iowa, 
eastern  Kansas,  Nebraska,  part  of  Oklahoma,  the  southern 
part  of  Illinois,  and  part  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes;  that  area. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  the  New  England  States,  the  South- 
em  States,  the  far  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  the  Intermoun- 
tain  States  would  not  come  within  the  com  area.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  POPE.  That  Is  tme:  out  the  Senator  can  immediately 
see  the  difficulty  that  would  attend  such  a  decision  at  that, 
because  the  other  sections  that  can  produce  com  conceivably 
would  largely  increase  their  production  so  as  to  offset  the 
sacrifices  being  made  by  the  farmers  in  the  corn  area.  That 
raises  a  question  which  must  be  considered.  Most  parts  of 
the  country  can  raise  corn;  and  if  a  certain  area  should  be 
established,  and  the  farmers  within  that  area  should  vote  to 
establi.'^h  marketing  quotas  and  to  make  further  sacrifices 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their  surplus  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  price,  and  then  the  farmers  outside  were  withoiU 


restriction  in  their  production  of  com.  a  serious  question 
would  be  presented,  and  a  condition  might  be  brought  about 
that  would  not  be  just  to  the  farmers  who  were  making 
sacrifices  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  question  I  rai.sed,  and  which  the 
Senator  has  been  discussing,  about  acreage  for  raising  crops 
to  feed  dairy  cattle  and  poultry,  is  a  question  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  great  consuming  centers  like  New  York.  In  New 
York  we  use  every  day  3,000,000  quarts  of  milk,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  it  is  extremely  difUcult  to  get  enough 
milk.  If  anything  were  to  come  to  pass  that  would  reduce 
the  grain  acreage  of  these  dairy  and  poultry  sections  of  my 
State  and  area,  it  would  cause  very  great  embarrassment 
and  result  in  a  great  wTong  to  the  consuming  people  of  the 
cities.  The  Senator  sees  that,  and  I  hope  .some  amendment 
may  be  worked  out  which  wiU  justify  an  exemption  for  such 
acreage  as  we  have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Earlier  in  the  day,  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  biU,  I  gave  notice  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  there  were  some  other  parts  of  the  bill  which  should 
be  discussed.  I  realize  that  the  Senator  has  been  on  his 
feet  continuously  for  5  hours,  and  I  do  not  insist  upon  his 
now  discussing  those  matters.  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss 
them  with  the  Senator  on  Monday. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  them  on  Monday. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Record  clearly 
to  show  that  there  are  several  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
I  want  the  Senator  to  discuss  and  explain  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  and  not  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Clark 

Herrtngr 

Neely 

Ashurst 

Connally 

Hitchcock 

NorrU 

Austin 

Copfland 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Nye 

Bankhead 

Davis 

King 

OMahoney 

Barkley 

Dleterlch 

Lee 

Overton 

Bilbo 

Duffy 

Lewis 

Pepper 

Borah 

Ellender 

Logan 

Pittman 

Bridges 

Frazler 

Lonergan 

Pope 

Brovra.  N.  H. 

Georpe 

Lundeen 

Schwartl 

Bulkley 

Glb.'on 

McAdoo 

S.hpppard 

Bulow 

Gillette 

McCarran 

Siruth 

Burke 

Graves 

McGUl 

Thomas.  Utah 

Byrd 

Green 

McKellar 

Town  send 

Byrnes 

Guffey 

McNary 

Truman 

Capper 

Harrison 

Miller 

Tydtnga 

Caraway 

Hatch 

Mlnton 

White 

Chavez 

Hayden 

Murray 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lek  in  the  chair). 
Sixty-seven  Senators  having  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  the  majority  leader.  We  liave  devoted  2  days  to  a 
discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  the  pending  bill  with 
respect  to  com  and  wheat.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  not  a 
quorum  now  present.  Senators  may  have  been  here,  but 
they  are  not  here  now.  The  phase  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
going  to  discuss,  namely,  that  relating  to  cotton,  is  impor- 
tant. I  think  we  ought  to  go  over  until  Monday,  if  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  a  quorum  tomorrow,  before  entering 
upon  this  phase  of  the  debate.  I  have  no  desire  to  speak 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  Senate.  Unless  I 
can  have  a  reasonable  attendance  of  thost;  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  I  have  no  desire  to  occupy  any  time  at 
all.  We  have  now  been  in  session  for  5  hours,  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope]  has  made  a  very  fine  presen- 
tation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  B.-UIKLEY.    I  appreciate 
the  same  tiine,  it  is  obViOUs  that 
on  this  bill  during  the 
ourselves  with  just  one  speech  e 
the  Senate  has  been  in  session  nqw 
that  the  5>enator  from  Alabama 
jwrtant  phase  of  the  measure  w 
by  a  larger  attendance.    There  is 
ators  from  leaving  the  floor 
develop,  in  which  event  Member; 

The  question  has  arisen  as  tx 
hold  a  session  tomorrow.    So 
cerncd.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
we  adjourned  last  Saturday,  whiph 
a  sort  of  precedent  for  the 
say  to  the  Senator  that,  after 
my  purpose  to  move  that  the 
Monday,  but  I  wish  now  to  glvi 
I  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  have 
next  week  and  until  the  pendii^g 
posed  of.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m 
tng:  there  ts  nothing  that  any 
think  we  can  all  do  our  work 
a.  m..  and  we  ought  to  devote 
fore.  If  the  Senator  does  not  wisl  t 
to  move  a  recess  until  Monday 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    It  is  not  a 
eration  at  all. 

Mr.  BARKLET.    I  appreciate 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  merely 
opportunity  to  have  more 
tkm  I  Intend  to  consider  shall  be 

Mr.  BARKUnr.    I  do  not  tliink 
that  there  win  be  any  more 
than  there  are  now. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  think  It 
now  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    There  has 
ance  during  any  part  of  the 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    The  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
and  unusually  diligent. 

Mr.  BARKTJY.    I  grant 
committee. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     The  comnUt 
Sunday  and  Sunday  night.    I  ] 
morning  ready  to  go  on  at  any  titne 
any  delay. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  appreciate 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  do  not 
had  a  full  and  thorough 
the  bill;  the  explanation  has 
colloquys  which  have  taken 
occupied  In  a  legitimate  way. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  grant  that 
Senator  on  the  committee  or  ofl 
harder  than  has  the  Senator  frpm 
folly  the  exfaatBtfre  explanation 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  whicl  t 

Utader  the  dreumstances.  Mr 
ftom  Alabama  will  yield.  I  will 
and  foDowint  that,  I  win  move  a 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield. 


what  the  Senator  says.    At 
e  shall  never  secure  action 
session  il  we  ccnte.'^.t 
day  on  it.    I  realize  that 
for  5  hours,  and  I  realize 
is  going  to  di.scuss  an  in:- 
l^ich  ought  to  be  listened  to 
no  way  of  preventing  Stn- 
tt  when  a  quorum  does  net 
can  be  sent  for. 
whether  the  Senate  shall 
r  as  I  am  personally  con- 
to  work  tomorrow,  but 
seems  to  be  regarded  as 
of  this  session.    I  will 
cbnsidering  the  matter.  It  is 
Senate  take  a  recess  \|intil 
notice  to  the  Senate  that 
Senate  convene  every  day 
bill  shall  have  been  dis- 
committees  are  not  work- 
corranittee  is  doing  noir;   I 
n  our  offices  by  11  o'dlorJc 
to  this  bill.    There- 
to go  on  now,  I  am  willing 


that. 

hink  we  ought  to  have  an 
present  when  the  q)ues- 
discussed. 

there  ts  any  certainty 
present  on  Monday 


S<  nators 


bs  evident  that  there  is  not 


n^t 
discussion 


wsnt 
discusslsn 
been 
pla^ 


KXXCUTIVC  SISSIOIf 

Mr.  BARKLKY.  I  move  that 
consideration  o<  executive  Imsine^B. 

The  motkn  «aa  acreed  to;  and 
consideration  of  executive  business 


ixacunvx  mssAcps 
■nie  PRESEDINO  OFFICER  ( 
before   the  Senate  messages 
United  States,  submitting  sundr;' 
ref cn«4  to  tbe  appropriate  comj  olttees. 


November  26 


matter  of  personal  consid- 


been  a  very  full  attend- 
on  this  bill. 

very  well  knows  that  the 
has  been  exceedingly 


F  )restry 


th£  t.   and  I   congratulate   the 


tee  even  worked  on  last 

been  here  since  yesterday 

I  certainly  do  not  Want 


tiat. 


to  waste  time.    We  have 

of  the  general  phases  of 

enlightening,  as  have  the 

and  the  time  has  been 


I  appreciate  that;  and  no 
the  committee  has  worked 
Alabama.  I  appreciate 
which  has  been  concluded 
I  think  was  very  helpful. 
President,  if  the  Senator 

move  an  executive  session, 

recess  imtil  Monday. 


the  Senate  proceed  to  the 

s. 

the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 


■srxRaxB  ' 

Ifr.  Ln  in  the  chair)  laid 
fipm   the   President   of   the 
nominations,  which  were 


tpor  nominati.  ns  this  day  leceived,  s^-  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXFrT.'VE    REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MtKELL-^R,  frc:n  the  Commi'tee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  R^^ds.  reported  fa\jrably  the  nonimaticns  of  sundry 
postina'  trr^. 

Mr.  DUFT^i'.  fr^ni  the  Comrni'-fec  or.  Foreign  Relations, 
reported  fa'orably  w:tl:  a  rf?iTvat:on  Executive  E,  Seventy- 
third  Congres.>,  ."-t  conri  session,  being  a  convention  for  the 
protection  of  literary  and  artistic  wrrks  as  revised  and 
signed  at  Rome  June  2.  1328,  and  submitted  a  report  lEx. 
Rept,  No.  1 '  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th.e  reports  will  be  placed 
on  th^  E.xecutive  Cal-^iidar. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  nf  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  in  ord?r  the  nomination.s  on  the  calendar. 

DIPLOM.ATIC    AND    FOREIGN    SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination  of  William  Dawson, 
of  Minnesota,  to  be  Envoy  Extraoidinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Uru.:uav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  of 
secretaries  and  consuls  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  PITTM.\N  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations of  secretaries  and  consuls  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
inations are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

POSTMA.STEr.S 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  of 
postma^^ters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
ina.'icns  of  postma.->tor5  be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEli.  Without  objection,  the 
nominatiorxs  of  pCvStniasters  are  confirmed  en  bloc, 

Tnat  completes  the  Executive  Calendar. 

LECISL.MTVE    SESSION  —  ^GNES   K.    O'BRIEN 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  ob'ainod  th."  floor. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  in  order  that  I  may  report  a  Senate  resolution  and  have 
it  considered  at  this  time':> 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Frnm  the  Commi*tf^e  to  Audit  and  Con- 
trol the  Contingent  Expen.<;es  of  the  Senate  I  report  back 
favorably  ^^^thout  am.endment  Senate  Resolution  199,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  McNARY.     What  is  th'-  purport  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  O'Brien,  an  employee  in  the  oflSce  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moore  1,  died  sometime 
ago.  and  this  i.';  the  cuNtom.ary  resclution  to  pay  6  months' 
compensation  to  hi.^  widow. 

Mr.  McNARY,     Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  ni  objecion,  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  199), 
submitted  by  Mr.  Moore  on  the  23d  instant,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  S«»r.at^  hereby  is  authorized 
and  directed  t>i  p.'.v  from  th^  continem-  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
Agnw  K  OBnen.  widow  of  John  J  O  Brien,  late  an  employee  of 
the  Sena. e  in  the  offi..e  of  Senator  A  H.vi^RY  Moore,  a  sura  equal 
to  6  months  compen.sation  at  the  rate  he  wa.s  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  hu  death  .aid  stjm  t.,  be  considered  Inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances 

RECESS    TO    MONDAY 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  Monday  next  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  4  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  Monday,  November 
29,  1937,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  j.  uc^ 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the  Senate  November  2u 

(legislative  day  of  November  ICi,  1937 

DiPLOM.'MIC   AND   FOREIGN   SERVICE 

Forrest  K.  Geerken,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Foreign  Service 
officer,  unclassified,  vice  consul  of  career,  and  secretary  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

David  A.  Thoma^-scn,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Foreign  Service 
oflicer.  unclassified,  vice  consul  of  career,  and  secretary  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
United  States  Court  of  AprE.\Ls  for  the  District  of 

C0LCM3IA 

Hon.  D.  Lawrence  Groner,  cf  Virginia,  to  be  chief  justice 
of  Uie  United  S'^ates  Court  of  Appeals  lor  the  Distnci  of 
Columbia. 

Hon.  Fred  M.  'Vinson,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  an  associate  jus- 
tice cf  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  vice  Hon.  Charles  H.  Robb,  retired. 

Hon.  Henry  White  Edgerton,  cf  New  York,  to  be  associ- 
ate justice  of  the  United  States  Court  cf  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  vice  Hon.  D.  Lawrence  Groner. 
Police  CotJRT,  District  or  Columbia 

John  P.  McMahon,  of  the  Di.'Jtrict  of  Columbia,  to  be  judge 
of  the  police  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  (He  is 
now  serving  in  this  position  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  March  4,  1937.) 

United  States  Attorney 

Carl  L.  Sackett,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Wyoming.  (Mr.  Sackett  is  now  serving 
in  thjs  ofDce  under  an  appointment  which  expired  June  13. 
1937.) 

Appoiktments.  by  Transfer,  in  the  Regular  Army 
TO   quartermaster    corps 

Maj.  Donald  Sutter  McConnaughy,  Field  Artillery',  with 
rank  from  July  1,  1937. 

Capt.  William  Andiew  Smith,  Infantry,  with  rank  from 
January  14,  1933. 

TO    FIELD    ARTILLERY 

Maj.  William  Mayer.  Chemical  Warfare  Ser\'ice,  with  rank 
from  August  1,  1935. 

First  Lt.  Richard  Claire  Carpenter,  Infantry,  with  rank 
from  November  1,  1934. 

Pkomotions  in  the  Regular  Arbty 
to  be  majors 

Capt.  Curtis  DeWitt  Alway.  Infantry,  from  November  18, 
1937. 

Capt.  Louis  James  Lampke,  Infantry,  from  November  22, 
1937. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominatioTis  confirmed  by  the  Senate  November  26 

(legislative  day  of  November  16),  1937 

Diplomatic  and  FoRacN  Service 

envoy  extraordinary  and  minister   plenipotentiary 

William  Dawson  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 

to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service 


Edwin  A.  Plitt 
John  P.  Hurley 
David  C.  Berger 
Hiram  A.  Boucher 
Austin  C.  Brady 
Charles  C.  Broy 
James  G.  Carter 
Harris  N.  Cookingham 
John  Corrigan 
Leonard  G.  Dawson 
William  E.  DeCovucy 
Howard  Etonovan 
Albert  M.  Doyle 

LXXXII 27 


MauriC5e  P.  Dunlap 
Curtis  T.  Everett 
Samuel  J.  Fietcher 
Walter  A.  Poote 
Richard  Ford 
Lynn  W.  Franklin 
Raymond  H.  Geist 
Bernard  Gotlieb 
Harry  F.  Hawley 
Thomas  McEnelly 
James  E.  McKenna 
Ren  wick  S.  McNiece 
John  J.  Meily 


James  P.  Moffitt 
Edmund  B.  Montgomery 
Charles  Roy  Nasniith 
Alfred  T.  Nester 
Harold  Playf  r 
Christian  M.  Ravndal 
Sydney  B.  Rcdecker 
Horace  Remillaid 
Lester  L.  Schnare 
Paul  C.  Squ.re 
Chri-tian  T.  Steger 
Leo  D.  Sfurpeon 
Samuel  R.  Thompson 
I.Iurshal!  M.  Vance 
Samuel  H.  Wiley 
RoUin  R.  Winslow 
Damon  C.  Woods 
Rcmeyn  V.'crmuth 
Maurice  W.  AitatTcr 
William  H.  B.-cli 
Giisrn  G.  Blake.  Jr. 
Let  R,  Blohiii 
P.alph  A.  Boern.-;tcin 
Lev.-is  V.  Boyle 
Russell  M.  Brooks 
John  H.  Bruins 
Leo  J.  Callanan 
John  S.  Calvert 
Prescott  Chiids 
Thomas  D.  Davis 
Charles  H.  Deny 
Charles  L.  Dt  Vault 
Samuel  G.  Eblmg 
August  in  W.  Ferrin 
C.  Paul  Fletcher 


Ilo  C.  P'unk 
Herndcn  W.  Goforth 
Joseph  G.  Groeniuger 
George  J.  Haermg 
Julian  F,  HarT'ir.ptcn 
Richard  B.  Havi  n 
Willi  am  W.  Hpivt! 
Charles  H,  Hrn.-hr 
John  F.  Huddlrstcn 
Jc;l  C,  Hud.son 
George  R    Huk  11 
Berij.ir.iin  M.  Hulley 
Charle.;  W.  Lev.i.-.  Jr. 
S:ewart  E,  McM..l.n 
Er.k  W.  Magnusun 
Ma  ret  1  E.  Malip" 
C.  Wai-wick  Perkins,  Jr. 
Aur^'in  R.  Prestcn 
Walter  S    Reincck 
John  S.  Richard.son.  Jr. 
Qu^ncy  F.  Roberts 
Thcms.s  H.  Robinson 
William  A.  Smale 
E.  Talbot  Sm.ith 
George  Tait 
Sheridan  Talbott 
Harry  L.  Troutman 
Fredcrik  van  den  Arend 
William  Clarke  Vyse 
James  R.  Wilkinson 
Herbert  O.  Williams 
Gilbert  R.  Wilhcn 
Hcwaid  F.  Withey 
Leslie  E.  Woods 


Edward  S.  Crocker,  2d 
Richard  M.  de  Lambert 


TO   BE   CONSULS 

G.rhard  Gade 
Stanley  Hawks 


Postmasters 

AL/EAMA 

Mildred  A.  Ray,  Waterloo. 

COLOR \DO 

Herman  W.  Neuhaus.  V/ocdmcn. 

CONNECTICUT 

Thomas  P.  Smith.  Brooklyn. 
Harold  M.  Kcnney.  Mechanics ville. 

FLORIDA 

Harry  P.  Herbert.  Immokalee. 
Flora  Agnes  Labors,  LaurelhiU. 
Thomas  F.  Connell,  Weirsdale. 

ILLINOIS 

Warthen  K.  Kimball,  Gurnee. 

MAINE 

Henry  L.  Holden.  Jackman. 

John  R.  Walsh.  Kennebunk  Beach. 

Garfield  John  Jones,  Millinocket. 

PUEP.TO  RICO 

Jose  G.  de  Iturrondo.  Carolina, 
Sergio  A.  Valentine.  Catano. 
Julia  Chacon  de  Vidal,  Ensenada. 
Rafael  Castaneda,  Humacao. 
Francisca  Rodriguez,  Juan  Diaz. 
Miguel  A.  Franco  Soto,  Sabana  Grande. 

VIRGINIA 

Edward  L.  Willis.  Belle  Haven. 
Lewis  M.  Rayburn,  Bonny  Blue. 
Daniel  V.  Richmond,  Ewing. 
Gerdena  S.  Pettit,  Fredericks  Hall. 
Ireland  M.  Baker,  Haysi. 
Ruth  H.  Underwood,  Meadows  of  Dan. 


i 


1 

If 
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Marlon  B.  Harvey.  Roseland. 
Edna  E.  Dudley.  West  Graham. 
John  8.  Hlnegardner,  Weyers  Ca^. 
Marguerite  Alden  Walker,  Woodb;rry  Forest. 

WASHINGTON 

Winifred  L.  Killion,  Bryn  Mawr 
Mable  R.  Clothier.  Burien. 
Ira  A.  Moore.  Oreenacres. 
Lillian  Brain.  Thorp. 


SENAT 

Monday,  Novembei; 

(Legislatirx  day  of  Tuesday, 


29,  1937 
ftovember  16.  1937) 
m.,  on  the  expiration  of 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a 
the  recess. 

Pnnrnss  M.  Biowif,  a  Senator  fj-om  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, appeared  in  his  seat  today. 


THB  JOTJRNAh 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barxlkt.  and 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the 
day  Friday.  November  26.  1937,  was 
Journal  was  approved. 


pr  )ceedings 


MKssAr.ts  nou  thx  f  resident 
Messages  In  writing  from   the 
States  were  communicated  to  the 
of  his  secretaries. 

CALL  OP  THE  R6LL 


Mr.  MTNTON.    I  suggest  the  absence 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Ttie  cle  rk 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  a4d 
answered  to  their  names: 


AAhunt 

Auntln 

Bailer 

lUnfchmd 

Berkley 

Berry 

BUbo 

Bone 

Bormh 

Biidcea 

Brown.  lOch. 

Brown.  N.  EL 

BuUOcy 

Bulow 

Burke 

Bym 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

ChatFea 


Clark 

Oonnally 

Oi^wland 

Dteterlch 

Donahey 

Duffy 

Kllender 

Prazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Ollietta 

Oiaaa 

Oravee 

Green 

Guffey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 


Mr.  MINTON.    I  announce  that 
Virginia    [Mr.  Holt),    the    Senator]   from    Delaware    [Mr. 
Bttchxs],  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reyn- 
olds] are  absent  from  the  Senate  b«|cause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
cause  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

Hie  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [ 

ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lewis],  the  

seyJMr.  Moom],  the  Junior  Senator  from   Florida    [Mr. 
ParrtM],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
detained. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Davis]  is  necessarily  a  «ent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Elghty-t  iree  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present.  i 


November  2i) 


by 


unanimous  consent, 
of  the  calendar 
dispensed  with,  and  the 


]  ^resident   of   the  United 
Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one 


of  a  quorum, 
will  call  the  roll, 
the  following  Senators 


mtchc  )ck 

Jolinac  n.  Callf . 

Johnaqn.  Colo. 

King 

Lee 

Lodge 

Logan 

Loner^tn 

Lunde<  m 

McAdos 

McCarran 

McGlll 

McKelkr 

UcNarr 

Maloniy 

killler 

Mlntoi 

Murra] 

Neely 

Norrls 

O'Uahincy 


Overton 

Plttznan 

Pope 

Radcllffe 

Russell 

Schwarts 

Scbwellenbadi 

Sheppard 

Snipstead 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stelwer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Townsend 

Truman 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

White 


the  Senator  from  West 


Wheeleb]  is  absent  be- 

idi.  Akbrews],  the  Sen- 
Senator  from  New  Jer- 


^^ALSH]  are  unavoidably 


(f 


THBODOaX  AUCT7STTTS 

Mr.  POPK    Mr.  President,  on 
Walters,  First  Assistant  Secretary 
the  Naval  Hospital  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Walters  was  long  a  resident  o 
attorney  of  rttetinrUon.  he  held  high 
State:  and  he  possessed  to  an  unusoa 
conflrtence  of  the  people. 


y WALTERS 

November 


27  Theodore  A. 
the  Interior,  died  at 


my  State.  He  was  an 
official  positions  in  the 
degree  the  re^Kct  and 


I  knew  him  for  more  than  a  quartpr  nf  a  century,  and 
was  closely  associated  wuh  him  during  ail  that  fiine.  His 
death  came  as  a  severe  shixk  to  me  I  pay  to  him  my 
tribute  of  love  and  respect. 

In  this  cormection,  I  £usk  to  have  inserted  m  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  memorandum  for  the  pre.ss  issued  by  the 
Department  of  the  Inferior  on  November  27,   1937. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PRIVATE     CONSTRUCTION 


AND     FINANCING     OF     HOUSING 

NO,    4  06' 


(H.     DOC. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Tlie  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the  Umted  States,  which 
will  be  read. 

The  message  was  read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  message  to  the  Cons;re.ss  upon  the  convening  of 
the  extraordinary  session  en  November  15  I  said  that  I 
would  address  you  further  in  regard  to  proposals  to  encour- 
age the  private  construction  and  financing  of  housing  on  a 
large  scale.  The  proposals  which  I  am  presenting  for  your 
consideration  now  are  an  important  part  of  the  program  for 
increasing  general  busmess  activity  and  emplo3rment  during 
the  coming  year. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  widespread  and  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery,  hou.-^ing  c'-nstitutes  the  largest  and  most 
promising  single  field  for  private  enterprise. 

Housing  construction  has  not  kept  pace  with  either  the 
needs  or  growth  of  our  population.  Prom  1930  to  1937,  in- 
clusive, the  average  annual  number  of  new  dwelling  units 
constructed  in  the  United  States  was  180.000,  as  contrasted 
with  an  annual  average  of  800.000  m  the  7  years  prior  to 
1930.  In  addition  much  of  our  e.xisting  housing  has  seriously 
deteriorated  or  has  been  demolished. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  600.000  to  800,000  dwell- 
ing units  ought  to  be  built  annually  over  the  next  5  years  to 
overcome  the  accumulated  shortage  and  to  meet  the  normal 
growth  in  number  of  families.  In  other  words,  we  could 
build  over  the  next  5  years  three  or  four  million  hou-sing 
units  which,  at  a  moderate  estimate  of  $4,000  per  unit,  would 
mean  spending  from  twelve  to  sixteen  billion  dollars,  without 
creating  a  surplus  of  housing  accommodatiorvs  and  conse- 
quenUy,  without  impairing  the  value  of  existing  housing  that 
is  fit  for  decent  human  occupancy. 

The  long-continued  lag  in  building  is  a  drag  on  all  indus- 
try and  trade.  This  presents  an  urgent  problem  which  is 
the  common  concern  of  industry,  labor,  and  government 
Ail  busmess  needs  the  infusion  of  orders  and  the  diffusion 
of  purchasing  power  that  come  when  building  is  thriving 
Great  numbers  of  people  look  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
construction  industry  for  employment.  This  industry  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other,  can  put  idle  funds  to' work 
and  thus  speed  up  the  circulation  of  the  Nation's  money 
supply.  This,  in  turn,  would  increase  national  income  re- 
duce unemployment,  and,  as  a  result,  contribute  toward  a 
balancmg  of  the  Budget. 

Since  1933  we  have  had  a  great  recovery  movement  in 
which  housing  construction  has  played  only  a  minor  part. 
That  It  should  play  a  major  part  has  been  clearly  recognized 
by  .his  admmistration  from  the  outset.  But.  though  much 
has  been  done  to  encourage  construction  activity,  the  results 
hav_e  not  yet  been  satisfactory.  Instead  of  a  seasonal  rise 
r^.r  Th'''^  construction  through  the  past  spring  and  sum- 
mer, there  was  an  early  downturn.  This  was  one  of  the 
pnncipa  reasons  why  general  busines.s  failed  to  forge  ahead 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 

If  ^IJ^"^^  \^omize  clearly  that  housing  will  not  be  built 
^P^...^tH  \°l  ^'^^  '^  '^^'^^^°"  ^°  ^^'  consumer's  income. 
Sltl!^  i  f  ^°J^'-^^  ''''^^  '°^-^^  sharply-far  too  sharply- 
between  September  of  1936  and  March  of  1937  was  primarily 
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than  on  a  resumption  of  the  rising  costs  that  stopped  progress 
in  this  essential  field  last  spring  and  summer.  Housing  must 
be  produced  at  prices,  rates,  and  rents  that  the  mass  of  our 
people  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  Government  has  made  provision,  through  assistance  to 
municipal  housing,  for  many  of  the  most  needy.  But  private 
enterprise  and  private  capital  must  bear  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding the  great  bulk  of  new  housing.  The  measures  I  now 
suggest  are  to  encourage  private  building  to  meet  the  needs 
of  families  of  moderate  means.  These  proposals  cannot  be 
efifective,  however,  unless  all  elements  concerned  in  the  con- 
struction industry — builders,  contractors,  manufacturers  of 
materials  and  equipment,  labor,  and  finance — cooperate  in 
producing  housing  that  is  within  reach  of  the  incomes  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens. 

If  the  building  industry  is  to  play  the  vital  part  that  it 
ought  to  have  in  our  economic  system,  it  must  do  It  in  the 
characteristic  American  way.  It  must  develop,  as  other  great 
industries  have  developed,  the  American  genius  for  efficient 
and  economical  large-scale  production.  The  lower  unit  costs 
resulting  from  large-scale  production  will  make  for  greater 
annual  returns  for  the  entire  building  industry,  including  all 
workers  engaged  in  that  industry,  and  for  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  problem  of  reducing  costs  to  a  point  where  larger 
volume,  longer  employment,  and  higher  annual  earnings  are 
possible  is  one  that  must  be  solved  in  major  part  by  the 
building  industry  itself.  The  Government,  however,  can  take 
the  initiative  by  bringing  about  a  reduction  of  financing  costs, 
by  making  it  easier  for  families  of  moderate  means  to  buy 
or  rent  new  houses,  and  by  providing  mechanisms  to  make  it 
practicable  for  private  enterprise  to  engage  in  large-scale 
housing  operations  for  the  mass  market. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  Government  may  give  the  fullest 
encouragement  to  a  broad  revival  of  building,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  adopt  at  this  time  measures  to  facilitate 
the  financing  of  every  type  of  housing  construction,  whether 
for  sale  or  for  rent,  and  ranging  from  the  small  house  to 
entire  residential  communities  and  large  low-rent  apartment 
buildings.  In  addition  to  measures  to  stimulate  new  construc- 
tion, I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  an  extensive 
program  of  repairs  and  modernization. 

As  a  practicable  means  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  a 
more  effective  operation  of  private  enterprise  and  private  cap- 
ital in  the  housing  field,  I  am  stiggesting  enlargement  of  the 
framework  of  the  National  Housing  Act  in  the  light  of  actual 
experience.  This  legislation,  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1934. 
provided  a  new  financial  mechanism  applicable  to  all  tjrpes  of 
lending  institutions  that  make  loans  for  housing  purposes. 
Enabling  legislation  giving  effect  to  this  new  mechanism  was 
subsequently  enacted  by  all  the  States.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  types  of  housing  to  which  it  applies,  it  has  proved  to  be 
both  popular  and  practical. 

Under  the  National  Housing  Act  the  Congress  established 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  which  insures  mort- 
gages on  certain  types  of  housing,  but  itself  makes  no  loans. 
The  agency  is  designed  to  become  self-sustaining  through 
the  operation  of  a  mortgage  insurance  fund,  into  which 
premiums  are  paid  by  borrowers  who  obtain  loans  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  from  private  lending  Institutions.  An 
ultimate  guaranty  of  loans  that  may  default  is  given  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  this  guaranty  becomes  operative 
only  in  the  event  that  recoveries  from  the  sale  of  defaulted 
properties,  together  with  all  the  moneys  in  the  insurance 
fimd,  should  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  insured  claims. 
Hence,  even  If  any  cost  should  result  to  the  Government 
because  of  this  guaranty,  it  would  be  negligible  when  meas- 
ured by  the  voliune  of  construction  and  employment  induced 
by  the  fact  that  the  guaranty  is  there  should  it  ever  have  to 
be  availed  of. 

Ilie  benefits  of  financing  imder  the  National  Housing  Act 
apply  to  two  main  classes  of  transactions — namely,  those  in 
which  a  single  house  becomes  security  for  a  loan  and  those  in 
which  a  limited-dividend  company  obtains  a  loan  in  order  to 


develop  a  rental  housing  project.  The  amendments  which 
I  am  suggesting  are  of  three  kinds:  (1>  To  effect  further 
reductions  in  financing  costs;  (2'  to  extend  the  insurance  of 
mortgages  to  types  of  housing  operations  not  now  adequately 
provided  for  in  the  act;  (3)  to  make  the  funds  of  institu- 
tional and  individual  investors  more  easily  available  for  the 
financing  of  large-scale  operations. 

Because  it  takes  the  average  buyer  of  a  house  or  investor 
in  housing  a  long  time  to  pay  for  the  property,  the  cost  of 
financing  is  in  the  long  run  one  of  the  largest  items  in 
housing  costs.  In  the  case  of  rental  housing  it  is  a  deter- 
mining factor,  first  in  whether  construction  shall  be  under- 
taken at  all.  and  second,  in  arriving  at  the  scale  of  rentals 
to  be  charged. 

Institutions  making  loans  to  be  insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  are  now  permitted  by  regulation  to 
make  an  interest  charge  up  to  5  percent  and  a  service  charge 
of  one-half  of  1  percent,  or  a  total  of  5^2  percent  p?er  annum. 
It  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  to  5  percent  net  by  amending 
the  administrative  regulations. 

As  a  means  of  further  reducing  the  cost  to  the  borrower, 
however.  I  would  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Housing  Administrator  to  fix  the  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
mium as  low  as  one-half  of  1  percent  on  the  diminishing 
balance  of  an  insured  mortgage  instead  of  on  the  original 
face  amount  as  now  required  by  the  act.  Further,  as  a 
means  of  giving  special  encouragement  to  the  construction 
of  small,  moderately  priced  houses,  I  would  ask  the  Congress 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator  to  fix  the 
mortgage-insurance  premium  as  low  as  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent on  the  diminishing  balance  of  an  insured  mortgage  in 
cases  where  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  to  be  built 
does  not  exceed  $6,000  and  where  the  mortgage  Is  insured 
prior  to  July  1,  1939. 

Another  change  that  I  would  ask  the  Congress  to  make  in 
the  existing  legislation  is  to  raise  the  insurable  limit  from  80 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property,  as  at  present, 
to  90  percent  in  the  case  of  loans  to  owner-occupants  where 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property  does  not  exceed  $6,000. 
This  proposal  is  of  great  importance.  It  recognizes  the  fact 
that  most  persons  who  desire  to  own  homes  of  their  own 
cannot  make  a  first  payment  as  large  as  20  percent  of  the 
purchase  price.  This  is  particularly  true  after  the  severe 
depression  of  recent  years,  in  which  the  savings  of  milUons  of 
prudent  and  thrifty  families  were  depleted. 

The  fact  is  not  generally  recognized  that  the  majority  of 
our  urban  families  are  not  home  owners.  In  the  larger  cities, 
the  proportion  of  rented  dwellings  runs  from  60  to  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  total.  Accordingly,  I  am  suggesting  for  your 
consideration  measures  designed  especially  to  facilitate  the 
construction  and  financing,  under  the  economies  of  a  blanket 
mortgage,  of  groups  of  houses  for  rent,  or  for  rent  with  an 
option  to  purchase.  Such  operations  would  afford  econo- 
mies in  construction  as  well  as  in  financing,  and  would  there- 
fore, I  believe,  lead  to  the  formation  of  .substantial  companies 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  In  this  particular 
field.  These  same  measures  are  also  designed  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  apartment  buildings  to  be  operated  on  a 
moderate  scale  of  rentals,  with  the  mortgage  in  any  case  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  vjer  room.  TTois  is  a  type  of  apartment  prop- 
erty particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  our  smaller 
cities. 

In  the  construction  of  large-scale  rental  properties,  a  small 
but  creditable  beginning  has  already  been  made  imder  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act  applicable 
to  limited-dividend  companies.  Those  provisions,  however, 
need  to  be  clarified  and  simplified  in  order  to  encourage  a 
more  extensive  development  of  large  rental  projects  in  the 
larger  communities  where  they  are  needed. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  measures  to  which  I 
would  invite  yoiu"  consideration  are  those  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  financing  of  these  large  projects.  Here  there  is  a 
great  gap  in  our  financial  mechanisms.  The  large  projects 
thus  far  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
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Housing  Act  hare  been  dosely  reguls  ited  as  to  rents,  charges. 
capital  structure,  rate  of  return,  ard  so  forth,  and  the  ex- 
cesses and  abuses  which  widely  characterized  the  financing 
of  apartment  properties  In  the  ISZO's  have  thereby  been 
avoided.  The  very  size  of  the  loans  n  the  case  of  these  large 
project*,  however,  makes  it  difficult  1 3  finance  them  by  meanp 
of  a  single  mortgage.  I 

I  would  therefore  urge  the  Congrsss  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  under  which  th^ 

Mortgage  Associations  is  authorized.  „,, 

to  give  these  associations  explicit  au  iiority  to  make  loans  on 
large-scale  properties  that  are  subjxt  to  special  regulation 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administrutor.  The  effect  of  the 
change  here  proposed  would  be  to  e  lable  these  properties  U> 
be  financed  by  National  Mortgage  4  Lssociations  through  the 
sale  of  housing  bonds  or  debentures  1  imply  secured  by  the  in< 
sured  mortgages  on  the  properties. 

In  order  that  one  or  more  suth  associations  may   be 
promptly  organized.  I  shall  ask  the  Reconstruction  Rnance 
-      Corporation  to  make  available,  ou;  of  the  funds  already 


allocated  to  the  RFC  Mortgage  Co 


purposes.     Under    the    amendments    proposed,    this    would 
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.  $50,000,000  for  capital 


of  private  fimds  obtain- 


provide  the  basis  for  $1,000,000,000  

able   through   the  sale   of   Nationa|l   Mortgage   Association 
debentm^s. 

Another  of  the  suggested  amendnjents  that  I  regard  as  of 
special  Importance  would  make  the  limitation  of  $2,000. 
000.000  on  the  amount  of  mortgages  insurable  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  apply  to  the  amount  of  insiu-ance  to 
be  outstanding  at  any  time  and  wou  id  remove  the  limitation 
of  July  1,  1839.  now  jypplicable  to  t  le  ultimate  gxiaranty  of 
the  Federal  Government.  These  ct  anges  would  immeasur- 
ably encourage  private  financing  uider  the  act  without  iiv 
creasing  the  amount  of  the  contingent  guaranty  provided  in 
the  existing  legislation.  In  connection  with  these  changea 
I  would  si^ggest  that  the  Congress  e\  entually  limit  the  insxir- 
ance  of  mortgages  to  housing  on  w  lich  the  application  for 
mortgage  insurance  la  approved  pror  to  the  beginning  of 
construction. 

Finally.  I  am  suggesting  that  insurance  be  provided  for 
repair  and  modernization  loans  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
which  was  formerly  provided  undei  title  I  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  This  former  provlsioa  expired  by  limitatioi^ 
on  April  1  of  the  present  year.  1 

Considered  in  relation  to  existini  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  the  Federal  Reser  ^e  Act.  the  Federal  Home 
IXMD  Bank  Act,  and  extensive  enab  ing  legislation  that  has 
been  enacted  by  the  several  States  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  would  for  the  first  time  irovide  all  the  financial 
mechanisms  essential  to  a  widespres  d  and  sustained  revival 
of  housing  construction.  The  teran  of  flnanHng  would  be 
the  most  favorable  ever  made  genjrally  available  in  this 
country  for  hooslng  purposes— half,  or  less  than  half,  the 
cost  of  loans  of  comparable  proporti<  ins  under  the  system  of 
first,  second,  and  third  mortgage  fir  anting  that  was  widely 
prevalent  in  the  I920's.  Large  and  continuous  activity  and 
employment  In  housing  constructioi  1,  which  is  not  feasible 
under  our  present  limited  methods  of  financing,  would  bo 
put  decisively  on  a  practicable  basis 

The  success  of  such  a  program  as  this,  however,  cannot 
be  assured  by  governmental  action  alone.  It  will  depend 
mainly  on  the  willingness  of  industry  and  labor  to  cooperate 
in  producing  housing  at  costs  that  ire  within  the  reach  of 
the  mass  of  our  people.  The  goal  at  which  both  industry 
and  labor  should  aim  is  sustained  la  rge-scale  production  at 
lower  costs  to  the  consumer.  This  wi  J  mean  a  larger  annual 
wage  for  labor  because  of  the  larger  amount  of  employ- 
moat  than  Is  possible  at  high  hourly  rates  with  long  periods 
of  imonployment.  It  will  mean  a  larger  annual  income  for 
industry  because  of  the  larger  vohmi  i  of  production  than  is 
possible  at  high  unit  prices  with  grei  tly  restricted  output. 

Because  this  was  not  the  goal  of  i  idustry  and  labor  dur- 
ing the  past  construction  year,  the  result  soon  proved  in- 
jmloiis.  not  only  to  the  building  inlustry  and  its  workers 
fent  to  bratfoess  and  emplosrment  gen  erally.    The  sharp  rise 


of  wage  rates  and  prices  in  this  industry,  just  before  the  last 
building  season,  reduced  by  100  000  to  IJO.OOO  the  number 
of  new  dwelling  uiuts  that  enni:xtcnt  authorities  had  esti- 
mated were  in  prospect  for  1937. 

It  is  now  clear  that  we  cannot  have  a  strong  revival  of 
housing  construction  on  the  terms  that  were  exacted  by 
Industry  and  labor  last  spring.  The  rise  in  hourly  wage 
rates  and  in  material  prices  was  too  rapid  and  too  great 
for  the  consumer  to  bear.  A  similar  rise  in  costs  likewise 
checked  production  and  buying  in  other  industries  as  well. 
In  emphasizing  these  facts  I  am  not  seeking  to  apportion 
blame,  for  manifestly  no  industrial  or  labor  groups  would 
deliberately  adopt  a  policy  that  would  react  to  their  own 
disadvantage.  I  am  simply  pointing  out  what  did  occur  and 
what  the  consequences  were. 

In  the  budget  of  the  great  mass  of  our  families  the  point 
Is  quickly  reached  where  increased  costs  mean  reduced  con- 
sumption. Reduced  consumption,  in  turn,  means  a  decline 
in  someone's  business  and  somt'one's  employment.  The 
essential  problem  of  the  construction  industry  and  its 
workers,  then,  is  to  find  a  reasonable  way,  through  conti- 
nuity of  production  and  employment,  to  adjust  the  costs  of 
housing  to  the  consumer's  means. 

To  help  attain  this  end  it  is  my  intention  to  initiate  a 
series  of  conferences  with  representatives  of  industry,  labor, 
and  finance,  with  a  view  to  giving  housing  construction  a 
fresh  start  in  the  coming  building  year  and  averting  a  recur- 
rence of  the  conditions  that  brought  about  the  reverses  of 
the  present  year.  If  these  groups  will  cooperate  in  this 
effort,  as  I  believe  they  will,  the  result  cannot  but  work  to 
the  advantage  of  our  whole  national  economy. 

Comparatively  simple  changes  in  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing laws  will  make  this  start  possible. 

Franklin  D.  Roosbvk.t. 
Thi  Wkpte  Hottse,  November  27,  1937. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  to  Introduce 
a  bill  which  in  effect  carries  out  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  President's  message. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Without  objection,  the  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3055)  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

REPORT    OF    CIVIL    SERV^CE    COMMISSION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
frcan  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gvil  Ser\-ice,  as  foUows: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  the  act  of  Contrress  to  regulate  and  improve 
the  civil  ser\'ice  of  the  United  States  approved  January  16 
1883,  I  transmit  here^^ith  the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1937. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  "White  House.  November  27.  1937. 

[  Note.— Report  accompanied  similar  message  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.] 

MEMORIALS   AND   ENTOMBMENT   OF   BODIES   IN   ARLINGTON 

MEMOiilAL    AMPHITHE.MEH 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and.  with  the  accompanying  paper,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs,  a^  follows: 

To  the  Conorcss  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  4,  1921,  I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Erection  of  MemnriaLs  and  Entomb- 
ment of  Bodies  in  the  Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1937. 

_.      „,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Ths  WnrrE  House,  November  27.  1327. 
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COSTS.    ETC.,   WDIAll   IKRIGATION   PROJECTS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  statement  of  costs,  cancelations,  and  mis- 
cellaneous irrigation  data  of  Indian  irrigation  projects  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1937,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying statement,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Aff£iirs. 

STTRPLtJS  BTJITALO  AMD  ELK,  WnTO   CAVK  NATIONAL   PARK 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislatlMi  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  dispose  of  surplus  buffalo  and  elk  of  the  Wind 
Cave  National  Park  herd  In  South  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

REPOHT   or   COMMISSION   ON    LICENSXTRI.    HEALING   AKTS   PRACTICK 
ACT,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Licensure,  Healing  Arts  Prac- 
tice Act,  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime 
30,  1937,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  ACT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2675) 
to  amend  certain  sections  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
approved  June  26,  1934  (Public,  No.  467.  73d  Cong.) ,  which 
was,  on  page  4.  after  line  6,  to  insert: 

Srr.  5.  Provision  by  an  employer  of  facilities  for  the  operations 
•  of  a  Federal  Credit  Union  on  the  premises  of  such  employer  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  Intimidation,  coercion,  interference,  restraint, 
or  discrimination  within  the  provisions  of  sections  7  and  8  of  the 
National  Lal>or  Relations  Act,  approved  July  5,  1935.  or  acts 
amendatory  thereof. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 
TTie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PmnONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions 
adopted  by  Locals  Nos.  2  and  22  of  the  United  Office  and 
Professional  Workers  of  America  (C.  I.  O.).  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  wage  and  hour  legislation 
and  protesting  against  the  lay-off  of  workers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  presented  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  endorsing  the  stand  of  the  President  in  tiie 
present  far  eastern  situation  and  praying  for  support  of  the 
administration's  policy  in  the  premises,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  a  memorial  of  sundry  citizens  of 
Brooklyn  and  vicinity,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  enactment  of  any  measure  placing  an  in- 
creased tax  or  further  impost  on  foods,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  of  the  Master  Brewers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  District  of  Western  New  York,  protesting 
against  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  imported  beer,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chautauqua 
County  Pomona  Grange  at  Stockton,  N.  Y.,  protesting  against 
the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Black-Connery  wage  and 
hour  bill,  wh'ch  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  convention  of 
the  Bronx  County  (N.  Y.)  Committee  of  the  American  Labor 
Party,  favoring  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Black-Connery 
wage  and  hour  biU,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

Mrs.  CARAWAY,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills, 
reported  that  on  the  18th  instant  that  committee  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.  J.  Res.  222)  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  for  the 
loan  of  certain  portraits  now  located  in  the  Capitol  to  the 


United  States  Constitution  Scsquicentennial  Commission  for 
exhibition  m  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 

BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION   TNTRODrCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanmious  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

A  bill  (S.  3054)  for  the  relief  of  Ollie  Albert  Mikulenka  (with 
accompanying  pajjers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  AfTalrs. 

(Mr.  Wagner  introduced  Senate  bill  3055.  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cuirency  and 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   GEORGE: 

A  bm  (S.  3056)  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  Arme  Walker; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

A  bill  (S.  3057  >  for  the  relief  of  John  Fanning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  MchDOO: 

A  bill  (S.  3058)  granting  a  pension  to  Mildred  Mabel 
Metts;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

A  bill  (S.  3059)  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  public  lands 
for  home  and  other  sites;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Sui'veys. 

A  bill  (^S.  3060)  to  prohibit  any  corporation  to  own  or 
hold  more  than  10  percent  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  any 
member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  regulate 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  branches  by  national 
banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 

A  bill  (S.  3061)  for  the  relief  of  Vincent  Andrew  Donovan; 
to  the  Committee  ou  Naval  Affairs. 

A  bill  (S.  3062)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  H.  Eckfeldt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 

A  bill  (S.  3063)  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Bartolo;  and 

A  bill  tS.  3064)  for  the  relief  of  George  Henry  Levins;  to 
the  Committee  on  Immigration. 

B:,'  Mr.  NEELY: 

A  bill  (S.  3065)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
relief  of  Harry  Bryan  and  Alda  Dufficld  MuUins  and  oth- 
ers"; to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  BILBO: 

A  bUl  (S.  3066)  to  foster  interstate  commerce  and  encour- 
age visitation  of  national  military  cemeteries  by  cooperating 
with  the  States  in  making  certain  interstate  bridges  toll  free; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McADOO: 

A  bill  (S.  30671  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the 
tariff  rates  on  eggs  and  egg  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

A  bill  (S.  3068)  confirming  to  Louis  Labeaume,  or  his  legal 
representatives,  title  to  a  certain  tract  of  land  located  in 
St.  Charles  County,  in  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

By  Mr.  LODGE: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  228)  to  amend  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1935;  to  the  Committee  on  Fortign  Relations. 

AGRICULTURAL    RELIEr — AMENDMENT'S 

Mr.  McNARY  submitted  an  amendment  and  Mr.  t.ptk  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  respectively,  to  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
providing  for  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major 
agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  conamerce, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  be  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BAILEY  submitted  15  amendments  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  Senate  bill  2787,  the  agricultural  relief 
bill,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  to  be  printed, 
and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amend  by  adding  at  the  bottom  of  page  80,  after  the  word 
"act"  In  the  la.st  line  of  subparagraph    (f).  the  following; 

"Provided  the  amount  of  any  allotment  and  the  sum  of  any 
money  paid  out  to  any  person  shall  be  disclosed  to  any  Member 
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;  tcJe  f 


amou  Its 


tHe 


cotton 
whDBe 
lam  I 


numb«  -ed 


erf  the  Congreas  upon  demand :  Ptjk 
rental*  of  |3.iX)0  or  more  shall   be 
the    names    cf    the    payees.     And    the 
hereby    directed    to    report    to    the    _. 
parity  payments,  or  rental  allowacces 
administration   of   13.000   or  more   with 
of  the  respective  payees  suid  the 

Amend  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
In  line  2.  after  the  word     Secretary 

"But  no  penalty   whatever  shall   be 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  any  owner. 
or  sliarecropper,  who  lives  on  the  farm 
for  a  livelihood   If  he  complies  with 
her«undw  and  his  annual  production 
does  not  exceed  3.500  pounds." 

Amend   by  adding  at   the  end  of 
37.  after  the  word  "Secretary",  in  lln« 

•  Out  of  the  said  3  percent  reserve 
allowd  only  to  farmers  producing 
years  who  live  on  their  farms  and 
derived  solely  from  cultivating  the  1 
aliotments  shall  not  be  assignable." 

Amend  by  adding  on  page  37  after 
•ectlon  3a  a  new  subparagraph  nvmit 

"(g)   In  determining  the  allotment 
•ny  cooperating  farmer  (person  or  cc. 
shall  be  given  to  any  complaint  that 
•uch  State,  county,  or  farmer  was  dl 
or  wrong  in  any  prior  year  or  years, 
eomplainlaf   hereunder   to   the   local 
right  of  appeal  to  the  county  agent 
to  the  State  director.    Upon  finding 
wae  wrongfully  or  by  miatalce  caxiaed  tc 
and  allotment  ahall  be  adjusted  accon 
lag  atuUI  complain  to  the  Department 
eomplalnlng  shall  complain  to  the 
•dminlstertng  this  act  for  a  State  " 

Amend  by  adding  a  new  section  _ 

"In   making   allotments   hereunder 
any  farmer  who  lives  on  the  farm  and 
from,  who  complies  with  the  i 
10-year  average  Is  13  acres  or  leas,  sha 
more  than  5  peresnt:  and  if  such 
acres  or  leas,  his  quota  or  allotment 
than   10  percent." 

Amend  by  adding  a  new  subparagrap  i 
numbered  and  inserted  at  the  end  of 

"In  making  allotments  hereunder  « 
the  officers  administering  this  act  shall 
a  farmer  living  on  hLs  farm  and  der.. 
more  than   10  percent  of  his   10-year 
1S.000  pounds  or  less,  and  if  his  10-,. 
or  less  his  quota  shall  not  be  reduced 
Tided    In   either   ease    such    farmer 
oonaervatlon  policy." 

Amend  by  adding  on  page  45  at  the 
•fter  tbe  words  "production  ot  tobaccc 

"Allotments  or  quotas  from  the  3-pe 
«nly  to  farmers  cultivating  tobacco  for 
who  live  on  their  farms  and  whose  ' 
ing  the  land  on  which  they  live. 


ref  orti»d 


further.  Money  beneflis  or 

to  the  Congress  with 

Secretary    of    Agrlciikure    Is 

all    money    benefits, 

heretofore  made   under  hi.s 

the  names  and  addresses 

paid  to  each." 

first  paragraph  on  page  36, 

following: 

imposed   upon   or   collected 

share  tenant,  tenant  renter. 

and  depends  upon  the  same 

the  sou -conservation  policy 

of   cotton   to   hla  own   use 


t|ie  first   paragraph  on   page 

4.  the  following: 

a^otments  or  quotas  shall  be 

for  the  first  time  in  10 

means  of  livelihood  ate 

on  which  they  live.     Such 


subparagraph  (f)   and  before 

"!"ed   (g).  as  follows: 

)f  any  State,  county,  or  of 

loratlon)    due  corvslderatlon 

the  average  production  of 

diminished  unfairly,  by  mistake 

ind  any  cooperating  farmer 
committee    ahall    have    the 

i.nd  from  the  county  ageat 

It  such  average  production 

be  diminished,  the  average 

igly.     Any  State  complald- 

rf  Agriculture.    Any  county 

director  or  other  officer 


tlat 


accord  ngly 


Stite 


aft4T 


soil-conj  ervat 


far  ner' 


section  33.  as  follows: 

iie    allotment   or   quota   of 

derives  hla  livelihood  thert- 

lon  policy,  and  whose 

1  In  no  case  be  reduced  by 

''8   10-year  average   Is  30 

not  be  reduced  by  mote 


St:  all 


Ivlng 


-yeu' 


shill 


Su  :h 


sams 


a.  Id 


committee 


Amend  by  adding  at  the  proper  plao 
"Sac.    — .  In    aU    eases   under    this 
or  committees   administering    the 
superior  oonslderaUon  shall  be   given 
aUcCments.  who  live  on  their  farms 
hoods  from  farming.    In  the  exoviae 
ber  ot  chlldien  or  dependents  of  such 
due  oon^deratton." 

Amend   by   Inserting   at   the   proper 
follows:  ^  ^^ 

"8«c.  — .  In  no  case  ahall  a 
allotments  for  tbe  members  thereof; 
be  made  by  a  special  committee 
for  the  county  to  irtUch   they  reside 
director  for  the  State,   who  shall 
allo^ADts  made  to  any  member  of  a  . 
to  wrttfBg  at  are  coopwating  farmers 
a  eommlttee  makes  alloCmenta.  the  i 
hsartog.  taka  the  ertdenoe  submitted 
State  dlrsetor  for  Mich  action  m  he 
the  premises.'* 

Arnold  by  addtog  a  new  section  at 
"8«B.    —   The    wiumi    employment 
wiUTul   exerdaa    ot   any   power 
oommlttas  or  member  thcrecrf  by  way 
▼antage.  or  for  any  political  p\irpose 
aUtnted   an   offense   against   the   United 
upon  cooTlctlon  any  such  offender  to 
Uhltad  States  for  the  district  in  which 
of  a  miademeaDor  and  punished  by 
or  tmiBlauamapt  for  SO  days 
fttm 


tieretmc  er 
(if 


or  bottt 


November  29 


on  page  45.  to  be  properly 
^tlon  43.  as  follows: 

respect  to  bright  tobacco 
not  reduce  the  quota  of 
his  livelihood  therefrom 
average   If   such   average    U 
average  is  10.000  pounds 
more  than  5  percent,  pro- 
comply    with    the    soU- 


end  of  the  first  paragraph. 
In  line  9,  the  following: 
pe^nt  reserve  shall  be  made 
the  first  time  In  10  yeans, 
livelihoods  are  earned  by  farm- 
allotments  shall   not  be 


a  new  section,  as  followa: 

»ct    In    which    the    olBceiJs 

may   exercise   dlscretloh, 

to  fanners  having  smaller 

M  who  derive  their  livell- 

such  discretion  the  nun»- 
'armers  shall  also  be  given 


place    a    new    section,    m 


find  averages  or  make 

but  such   allotments  shall 

by  the  county  agenit 

with  the   approval   of   the 

the    averages   and    the 

Ittee.    Upon  complaint 

ror  any  district  for  which 

agent  shall  appoint  » 

report  the  same  to  the 

consider  appropriate  la 


appol  nted 


rev:  ew 
ct  nunit 


ooiinty 
aid 


tte 


proper  place,  as  follows: 

of    any    priTllege    or    the 

by   any   officer  or   any 

favoriUam.  personal  ad> 

uhatsoever  Is  hereby  con- 

1    States    of    America    and 

the  district  court  of  the 

he  resides.  abaU  be  guUty 

of  not  less   than    9109 

Such  1?*— "H-  shall    bf 


Aaier.Ll  by  adding  at  the  proper  place  a  new  section,  ai;  tcV.nws: 
"St-:  -'  The  dtpafment  of  agr:culture  of  ar.v  Statp.  or  the 
GrvcT'^or  of  any  State  or  the  county  commissioners  of  any  county 
or  parish  ( or  other  jjovernln?  body  of  any  county  or  pari.sh  !n  which 
there  are  no  county  ccmmiseoners) ,  or  any  ccoix-rating  farmer 
I  p*-:sor.  or  corpcrariom  may  complain  to  the  State  director  or  o»her 
State  rpp.-esrntat;ve  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  anv  average  found  or  any  allotment  made  hereunder  is 
Incorrect  or  unfair,  or  not  .n  accord  with  the  standard.s  cf  this  act, 
shox;:;^  ti^e  facta  upon  which  such  complr.mt  is  f(.;u:.ded.  Where- 
upon the  State  director  or  other  State  repre.=er.tat!ve  as  aforesaid 
shall  appoint  a  day  for  public  hearing,  take  the  evidence  sub- 
muted,  cause  such  further  mvesti^jation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
proper,  find  the  facts,  .u.d  repc.rt  the  siime  to  the  S-jcretary  of 
Agriculture  with  :'.pprnpr;ate  recommendations  Whereupon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  finally  determine  the  controversy, 
subject  to  the  con;stuut:onal  right,s  of  citizens,  States,  and  persons. 
All  proceedings  and  ev.d'-ncc  taken  hereunder  shall  be  public." 
Amend  by  adding  a  new  .-ection  at  tlie  proper  pUtce,  as  follows: 
"Sec.  —  .Any  tenant  farmer  cir  sharecropper  may  complain  to 
the  local  committee  with  re^^pect  to  losing  his  relationship  of 
tenant  or  cropper,  or  his  means  of  livelihood,  on  account  of  arbi- 
trary or  discriminating  action  by  a  cooperating  farmer  not  in 
accord  with  th":-  purpose  and  intent  of  'hi.^  art  or  on  account  of  not 
receiving  his  fair  tenants  share  of  any  allotment  made  or  benefit 
provided,  or  of  any  ailei^od  unfair  division  or  fijianclal  or  lending 
benefits  hereunder  Whereupon  .'-uch  local  committee  shall  take, 
after  due  notice  to  the  person  complained  of  and  within  20  days,' 
such  remedial  action  as  it  deems  appropriate,  with  the  right  of 
appeal  on  the  part  of  any  partv  to  the  matter  to  the  county 
agent,  and  from  him  to  the  State  directnr  representing  the  United 
States  Department  of  Acrrlculture  Anv  cooperating  farmer  who 
upon  demand,  after  final  determination  shall  refu.se  for  30  days' 
to  abide  by  and  execute  the  recommendations  finally  made  shall 
be  at  once  deprived  of  his  status  of  cooperating  farmer  hereunder  " 
Amend  by  inserting  at  the  proper  place: 

"DECLARATION    OF    NAnoNAL    POLICY 

•  It  IS  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national  policy  ( 1 )  to  aid  agricul- 
ture generally  by  legi.slation  intended  to  malr.t.iin  parity  prlces_as 
heretofore  defined— for  all  prodxicts  of  the  soli.  (2)  and  in  pur- 
suance of  such  policy  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
with  the  view  to  reducing  the  cost  of  production:  ( 3  i  to  encourage 
a  balanced  national  and  local  agricultural  production  (4)  to  pro- 
vide for  orderly  marketing  of  crops  by  rea.sonable  advances  upon 
surpluses:  (5)  to  encoureigp  the  reduction  m  'he  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  selling  of  farm  products,  consistently  with  reasonable 
wages,  m  order  to  reduce  consumer  resistance  and  encourage  larger 
consumption  and  demand:  i6)  to  prevent  the  competition  of  other 
peoples  with  farmers  of  otu-  countr\-  in  our  domestic  market-  (7) 
to  recover  and  preserve  the  foreign  market  for  our  agricultural 
exports:  (8|  and  to  give  special  ronsideration  to  farmers  who  live 
on  their  farms  and  derive  their  livelihood  therefrom,  and  amongst 
such  farmers  to  thase  farmers,  tenants,  and  croppers  whose  annual 
^,!^^,"?  '*  relatively  small- to  the  end  that  the  national  policy 

shall  improve  their  lot  instead  of  imposing  burdens  upon  them 
calculated  to  deprive  them  cf  fair  opportunity  to  live  upon  a  fah- 
standard  upon  the  fruits  of  their  industry." 

Amend  by  adding  a  new  section  at  the  proper  place,  as  follows- 

♦  K  ^'  ~^  ^"^  producer  of  cotton  shall  have  contracted  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  d  i  to  sell  not  less  than  30  percent 
?.L'*/°.K°'VJ'"°P  ^°^  ^^^rx  (2)  to  comply  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Department  as  to  soil  consem-ation  and  the  planting 
Of  non-scil-depletlng  crops,  and  (3i  not  to  plant  a  larger  acreage 
to  cotton  than  his  10-year  average  (1927  19:i7).  he  mav  elect  at  his 
option  to  receive  in  Ueu  of  all  other  rewards,  except' loans  under 
Of  h*7«nn"„a^""^^  °J  ^^^  P"  ^^''^  °^  ^  P"""ds  for  that  portion 
hnwltor^n  °P  °^  ^°'^"  ^''^  ^y  ^^^  ^o*-  "P""  not  exceeding, 
however,  40  percent  of  his  production  for  any  year  and  the  penaJty 

^^t?^'"'^^^  '^.*^'  ""'  ^"  ''^^'^^'^  "P^"  ^'^'^h  farmer  Lve  m 
respect  to  such  cotton  as  he  produces  In  anv  year  In  excess  of  said 

nrice^/Jn^^nlf.    ^'«  ^^-^x^"  "hall  apply  whenever  the  spot  market 
P  J^     rf"^'^^"^^  '"^°"'^"  '-^  '2  cents  or  less  per  pound 
r.r^^^l^'-^l  °'  Agriculture  shall   prepare   and  publish  appro- 
fT^!!,.  "^^f^  ^"d  regulations   to  carry   into  effect   the   purpose   and 
mtent  of  this  section."  ^-     t-  - 

^,^^■^'^  ^i  ^*'"''^'"?  out  the  words  "2,400  pounds",  on  page  44 
-5  i  ■  ^^^  Hurting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "3.300  pounds"' 
^^^  adding  after  the  word  "years-,  m  line  18,  page  44  the 
nrSfi!,^   T'^-'f^^-  '^^^  ^^  P^n^^ty  '=hall   be  imposed  upon  thi 

of^ve!  h^^,  ^i*^""!:  ''^'°^  ''''  '^"^  ^'"'"^  ^-^^^  principal  means 
of  lUel.hood  IS  dependent  upon  such   farm   in  any  case  m  which 

i^air^%nUt^:^T%''Z'  ""^  T^^^  ^-"«  P^-^"^^-  Such  faSier 
Sii  ^f^,  l^  ^°^V^  ^^^  benefits  hereunder,  provided  he  com- 
?i)"y^  ^*  regulations    under     the     soil-conservation 

RELATIONSHIP  OF   FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT   TO   KDT7CATION— ADDRESS 
BY    SEN.ATOR    THOMAS    OF    UTAH 

[Mr.  DxTFTY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 

*  ttV^^"",  *.  '^^^  address  delivered  by  Senator  Thomas 
of  Utah  relative  to  legislation  affecting  education,  which 
appears  m  the  Appenduc.J 
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ARMISTICE   DAY   ADDRESS   BY  ASSISTANT   SECRBTAHT  OF   WAR 

[Mr.  CoPELAND  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Louis  Jotmsoo, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  at  the  Armistice  Day  ceremonies 
at  National  Memorial  Amphitheatre.  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  Va.,  on  November  11,  1937,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

AGRICrOLTUHAL   RKLIKF 

[Mr.  Clark  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Pemiscot  County 
Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  relative  to  the  pend- 
ing agricultural  relief  bill,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

CROP    COHTBOL    FAVORED    BY    TOBACCO    MKN — ARTICLE    FROM 
HARTFORD   COtJRANT 

[Mr.  LoNERGAN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  article  frcmi  a  recent  issue  of  the  Hart- 
ford (Conn.)  Courant  headed  "Crop  Control  Favored  by 
Tobacco  Men,"  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

AGRICULTURAL   REUZF 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2787)  to 
provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agricul- 
tiu-al  commodities  in  inl:er state  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  When  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
last  Friday,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead]  had 
the  floor.    The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  :^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  On  Saturday  I  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter  pertaining  to  the  farm  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation. Before  the  Senator  from  Alabama  begins  his  re- 
marks. I  should  like  to  l-.ave  the  letter  read  from  the  desk. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     How  long  is  the  letter? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     A  couple  of  pages. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Ir  yielding  I  desire  to  have  It  under- 
stood that  I  shall  jield  hereafter  merely  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  resolutions.  I  hope  Senators  will  not  delay  the 
program. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  no  desire  to  delay  the  Senator, 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  letter  bears  on  the  subject  we  are  con- 
sidering, I  thought  it  ought  to  be  read  before  the  Senator 
starts  to  speak,  so  as  no"  to  interrupt  him  after  he  begins. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  have  yielded.  Go  ahead.  I  was 
speaking  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  come  after  the 
Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  letter  wiU 
be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Wirmc  House. 

Wash  ingtOTU 
Hon.  Alben  W   Bakklet. 

United  State.i  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Sknatoe:  In  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  farm  bill 
now  j>ending  before  the  Senate  I  notice  by  ttie  Rbcoro  that  you 
aak.ed  the  following  question  of  Senator  Smith  : 

"•  •  •  It  has  been  generally  asserted  that  the  amount  avail- 
able under  the  Soil  Comiervatlon  Act  was  $500,000,000,  subject 
to  a  possible  contingent  :idditional  stun  of  1126,000,000,  mating 
$625,000,000.  Is  that  pra<:tically  an  accurate  statement  erf  the 
present  financial  situation  ?" 

Senator  Smith  replied  that  your  statement  of  the  financial 
situation  is  correct. 

In  this  connection  I  shotild  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  amount  of  $623,000,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  agricultural  programs  not  all  of  this  sum  has  been  provided 
for  in  the  present  tax  structure.  You  wlU  recall  that  In  my 
message  of  March  3,  1936  I  recommended  additional  permanent 
taxes  of  $620  000,000,  of  which  $500,000,000  represented  a  subetltu- 
tion  for  processing  taxes  lost  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  and  $120,000,000  \r&s  to  provide  funds  for  the  pajrment  of 
the  veterans'  adjusted  sei-vice  bonds.  ITiis  recommendation  re- 
sulted in  the  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936,  which  pro- 
vided the  additional  revenue  requested.  The  $600,000,000  thus 
provided  for  aCTlcultural  programs  Is  the  only  amount  now  In  the 
tax  structure  for  these  purposes. 


I  assume  that  the  coiitm^-ent  adrtitlonnl  sum  of  $125  000,000 
referred  to  by  you  ts  the  pcrmrinent  lndcflnt':c  approrrtaf-n  -f  ru 
amount  equal  to  30  pfrcpnt  of  the  pross  receipts  ;rom  cusi-ms 
duties  collected  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  for  thi-  purpose 
of  encourag.ng  exportation  and  domestic  co:isumptiun  ol  Ui;nctil- 
tural  commodities  by  s<->ctlon  32  of  the  ac  of  .'"iUtrust  2"!,  19J5. 
amending  the  Aerirultural  Adjustment  Act  It  Fhouh!  !"e  appar- 
ent that  this  appropriation  has  added  a  burden  of  exfjendiiurc  to 
the  Budget  wiihout  any  provision  lor  additional  revciraes  to 
meet  it. 

There  Is,  of  course.  Included  In  the  ta.T  base  an  amount  for  the 
normal  operating  activities  of  the  Department  of  Atrncultiire  prior 
to  the  emergency,  which  amounted  to  about  $70  000,000  a  year, 
and  are  separate  from  the  agricultural  programs  adopted  wlimn 
the  past  4  years.  These  operating  activities,  howtivcr.  have  been 
greatly  expanded  within  recent  years  without  any  increase  in  th" 
revenues  to  meet  the  expenditures  caused  by  such  expansion 
For  example,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  added  2  years  a^o 
and  now  expends  more  than  $25,000,000  b  year  to  control  soil 
erosion;  and  the  F^irm  Tenancy  Act  authorl7.es  an  appropriation  of 
$30,000,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  f  4fi  000  000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  $70,000,000  annually  thereafter. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  constant  Increase  of  expenditures  without 
an  equally  constant  increase  in  revenue  can  only  result  m  a  con- 
tinuation of  deficits.  We  cannot  hope  to  continue  on  a  sound 
basis  of  financial  management  of  Government  affairs  unless  the 
regxilar  annual  expenditures  are  brought  within  the  revenues.  1 
feel  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  new  farm  pro- 
gram within  the  present  limit  of  $500,000,000  per  annun:  If  this 
Is  not  possible,  I  then  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  the 
necessary  Increase  In  revenue  to  meet  any  expenditures  under  the 
new  farm  program  In  excess  of  this  sum. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pranklih  D.  Roos!:^'KLT. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESn)ENT.  Does  the  Sejiator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  With  the  sUtement  I  made  just  now. 
I  yield.    The  Senator  understands  my  position. 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  do  not  recall  the  statement. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  staled  that  I  desired  to  po  forward 
with  my  discussion  without  ha\ing  any  inten-uptions.  If 
the  Senator  wishes  to  present  something,  I  will  yield.  Oth- 
erwise, if  the  Senator  desires  to  make  a  state.ment,  I  do  not 
yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  usual  for  one  who  asks 
a  Senator  to  yield  to  state  his  purpose.  I  only  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  jrield  at  this  time  that  I  may  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  present  for  subsequent  consideration  of  the  Senate  an 
amendment  at  the  request  of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Association  of  America. 

Mr.  BANB3IEAD.    I  am  glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  ask  also  that  the  clerk  read  the  proposed 
amendment  at  this  time.    It  ts  not  long. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  LiEGisLATTVE  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  section 
64  by  adding  a  new  subdivision  at  the  end  thereof,  as  follows; 

(k)  Payments  with  respect  to  any  farm  (except  for  lands  which 
the  Secretary  determines  should  not  be  utilized  for  the  harvesting 
of  crops  but  sc  ^uld  be  permanently  used  for  grazlne  purposes 
only)  shall  be  further  conditioned  tipon  the  utilization  of  the 
land,  \\ith  respect  to  which  such  payment  Is  made  so  that  soil 
building  and  soil -conserving  crops  planted  or  produced  on  lands 
■  normally  used  for  the  production  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  or 
field  com  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  conserving 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  for  the  productlcn  of  ap-ncultuml  com- 
modities to  be  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  not  for  market  As 
used  In  this  subsection  the  term  "for  market"  means  for  disposi- 
tion by  sale,  barter,  exchange  or  gift,  or  by  feeding  (In  any  forr..> 
to  poultry  or  livestock  which,  or  the  products  of  which,  are  to 
be  sold,  bartered,  exchanged,  or  given  away;  and  such  term  shall 
not  Include  consumption  on  the  farm.  An  agricultural  com- 
modity shall  be  deemed  consumed  on  the  farm  if  consumed  by  the 
farmer's  family,  employees,  or  househeld.  or  by  his  work  stock:  or 
If  fed  to  poultry  or  livestock  on  his  farm  and  puch  poultry  or  live- 
stock, or  the  products  thereof,  are  to  be  consumed  by  his  family, 
employees,  or  household. 

Mr,  McNARY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 
May  I  ask  whether  the  Senator  desires  to  conclude  his  state- 
ment before  questions  are  propounded? 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.    X  should  mikh 
be  followed,  and  I  think  It  will  coi  nerve 
be  glad  to  submit  to  any  question . 
Mr.  McNARY.    I  ahaU  conTor^ 
Senator. 
Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  will 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield.  Witt 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  have  a  letter 
Vernon.  Tex.,  on  the  feature  of 
cotton.    It  seems  to  mc  a 
gent  ciiscuaslon  of  the  subject,  ani  i 
In  the  RccoRO  as  a  part  of  my 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  th^e 
There  being  no  objection,  the 
printed  In  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 


dlspass  onate 


renarks 


prefer  that  that  course 
time.    Then  I  shall 

to  the  pleasure  of  the 

the  Seruttor  yield? 

the  same  understanding. 

rom  Mr.  Daniel  Bond,  of 

he  bill  which  deals  with 

and  a  most  intelll- 

I  ask  to  have  It  Inserted 

objection? 
letter  was  ordered  to  be 


ingtiin, 


eaiCMst 
Ooveri  unent 


Beaton 

restz  Icted 
12 


pro6]iect 


ba  es. 


Kikflon. 


aocT  miiiati 


mo3  tey 


prop  38es 


Hen    WnxiAM  E.  Bcmuh. 

S>nate  Office  Buildirm,  WasM 
Deab  Scnatob  Bokah:   A«  the  owner 
cction.  I  »m  viuajy  Interested  In  the 
and  submit  the  following  lor  your 
The    administration    want*    Qa 
plans  for  27.000.000  cotton  acres  next  , 
yield  per  acre  for  the  jmst  10  aeasona 
would  give  an  Indicated  yield  next 
million  bale*.     The  theory  of  this  i„ 
enable  the  producer  to  get  possibly 
production  and  permit  the  Oovernment 
be  carrying  In  oottcm  louis. 

This  would  be  a  very  pleasant 
story,    but    unfortiinately    it    Ls    not. 
qtiarters  million  bales  carried  over  at 
Oo>Temment   la-oent  loan.     Based   oi 
this  season  of  twelve  and  one-quarter 
additional  carry-over  of  6,000.000  1 
three-quarters  million  bales  for  the 
the  end  of  this  season.     Based  on  a 
lion-bale  consumptl(»  again  next 
still  have  alz  and  one-quarter  millloi 
31,  1839.  and  at  this  rate  it  would  b< 
tbe  final  disposal  of  Government 

What  this  plan  wUl  cost  during  the 
Under  the  soU-conservatlon  plan  the 
per  pound  on  35  percent  of  his  base 
this  spring  and  wUl  be  aUowed  3  cenU 
68  pment  of  his  base  production  this 
follow  tbe  Oovemment  farm   prognuh 
seems  safe   to   assume    that   the 
•2CO.000.000  per  annum,  or  a  total  of 
July    1943.     The   administration 
through  processing  taxes,  which  "hav( 
and  disastrous  to  the  American  textll< 
ing  taxes  have  been  declared 
processing  taxes  now  proposed   Is  a 
evade  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 

This  is  only  a  small  port  of  the 

during  the  next  5  years  there  wlU  b« 
one-third  of  all  of  the  cotton  tenant 
engaged  in  making,  gathering,  ginnlnj 
tran^xjrtlng,  and  merchandising  the 
This  outlook  In  itself  Is  appalling 
steps   backward    and    then    Ave   steps 
Oovemment  experiments   in   the 
pool,  10-cent  loon:  12-cent  loan;  and 
with  acreage  restrictions  and  all 

American  cotton  In  the  face  of 

confronted  with  the  following  shocklifg 
In  1933  the  total  of  foreign  growths 
In  1936  the  total  of  foreign  growths  .. 
In  1937  the  total  of  foreign  growths 
mated.) 

These  figures  show  tinmistokably 
cost  and  the  enormous  unemployment 
ments.   the   administration   bos   tieen 
foreign  competitors  ta  American  cotton 
foreign  competitors  have  been  enc 

period  of  5  yean  to  Increase  their 

six  and  one-hoU  million  boles,  and 
markets  of  our  cotton  farmers  have 
competitors  on  a  silver  platter.     Wh4t 
8  more  years  of  similar  experiments? 
I  do  not  t>elleve  the  cotton  farmer 
he  is  entitled  to  a  proper  offset  to  th( 
fruits  of  his  labor  at  world  prices  and 
be  needs  at  prtoes  which  ore  domlnat<d 
high  proiectiv*  tariff. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  If  the 

furtho*  theories  and  experiments  an 
farmer  a  fair  subsidy  on  12,000  000 
depended  upon  to  work  out  his  own 


D.  C. 

of  a  farm  and  a  producer  of 
question  of  farm  leglslatjion 
consideration: 

acreage    control    and 

^ason.     Based  on  the  average 

(including  this  season)   this 

of  ten  and  three-quarters 

'  acreage  is  that  it  would 

cents  for  his  next  season's 

to  dispose  of  what  it  will 


cost 


sha  >e 


desi{  ned 
forel  jn 


thiit 


encoura^red 
annual 

10 


NOVEMBKK   29 


.  TBu  November  19.  1937. 


If  It  were  the  end  of  the 

There    were   one  and    three - 

the  end  of  last  season  In  the 

an   estlnuited  consumption 

nlllion  boles,  there  wUl  be  an 

or   a  total   of  seven   and 

qovemment  to  reckon  with  at 

twelve-and-one-quarter-rai; - 

the  Oovemment  would 

boles  on  Its  hands  on  July 

the  end  of  July  1943  before 

Ions. 

interim  is  impossible  to  .say. 

farmer  was  aUowed  5  cents 

production  voided  to  cotton 

per  pound  on  the  remain  tng 

season,  provided  he  agrees  to 

next   season.     It   therefore 

,    cost    would    approximate 

•  1.000,000,000  by  the  end  of 

to   raise    this    vast    sum 

already  proven  uneconomic 

Industry.     Previous  process- 

.   and  the  form  of 

mere   subterfiige,   designed   to 

"  of  the  United  States 

for  this  plan  means  that 

thrown  cut  of  employment 

farmers  and  labor  normally 

compressing,  warehousing, 

;otton   crop. 

^nough,  but  let  us  look  fcrur 
forward.     After    4    years    of 
of    "plow-up";    producers' 
aow  9-cent  loan;  all  coupled 
to  hold  up  the  price  of 
competition,  we   are   now 
figures: 
was  13.400.000  boles. 
upas  18,400,000  bales. 
wos  20,000,000  bales    (estl- 


unconj  tltutlonal. 


Court 


..  in  addition  to  the  money 

created  by  these  past  expert - 

liolding    an    imibrella   over 

farmers  to  the  extent  that 

and  enabled  in  the  short 

production  by  more  than 

a  like  extent  the  foreign 

been  handed   over   to   their 

will  be  the  picture  after 


yonts  charity  but  do  belieye 

fact  that  he  miist  sell  the 

Is  forced  to  buy  everything 

by  orgonijKd  labor  and  a 


adn  inistratlon 


would  eliminate 

simply  provide  the  cotton 

bales  per  annum,  he  could  be 

I  acreage  problemo,  adjust  his 


exportable  surplus  t/i  world  corKliiinns  nr.(\  h'.>>  own  economic  needs, 
and  at  the  same  time  rptaiu  Iuh  pru^wr  [xiMiin-n  in  foreinn  marlceis 
If  given  a  fair  break  wiih  labor  a:.d  the  tariff  here  ut  home,  I 
believe  he  could  meet  the  cliall<TU'i*  "f  rn«'np  furtiRn  labcir  In  the 
prtxluction  of  cotton  thrtiutjh  the  i  .T.-.** t  ii,^  acivHiitaKes  he  enjoys 
In  soil,  climate,  intcllijjence.  expfm mt  s.-id  •,>  b't-iion.  mocli-rn  farm 
implements,  and  glnnini^,  cotupr' ■>  .:::g,  wiircfujUhing,  traiu^porta- 
tlon.  and  marketing  farilitlps 

In  the  Unht  of  the  !orix'>>''-li  I  ■I'n  li'fl  lo  the  regretful  conclusion 
that   i.Me  administrations  plan   for   urTCAy^e  <•. .i.tmI   nicans  di.«u<<ter 
to  the  anTlcultn.'-al.  text.;,/.  iii;d   l;i'lu.-.ir..il   inicrcsts  of   the  South, 
R<.*«ptcifully  yuurs, 

Daniel  Bond. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr  Prr-sldcnt.  I  repent  the  statoment 
I  made  in  an^iwer  to  the  qu- stion  ^f  the  Sen.itor  from  Oregon. 
While  I  have  no  prepared  add.-fss,  I  .should  prefer  not  to  be 
interrupted  until  I  f!ni>h  my  general  rc:r  irk<. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  does 
not  desire  to  be  Interrupted  until  he  completes  hi.s  .statement, 

Mr.  BANKHE-\D.  Th-n  I  .-ha!l  be  glad  to  yield  to  any 
question  any  Member  cf  the  Spnate  may  desire  to  .submit. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  m  D'  ccmber  1931,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  along  the  Im^-.s  contairi'-^d  in  the  cotton  title 
of  the  pending  bill.  That  b;ll  wa.s  predicated  on  the  power 
given  Congress  in  the  .  onunerce  clau.se  vt  the  Constitution. 
In  December  of  the  ne.xt  year,  1932.  I  addressed  the  Senate 
twice  on  the  bill,  nrst  on  Decpmber  7,  1932,  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  bill  and  the  reasons  why  it  .should  be  pas,sed.  and  on 
December  20,  1932.  I  addres.-ed  the  Senate  at  lengih,  at  which 
time  considerable  discus=;ion  took  place  on  the  floor  regard- 
ing the  constitutionaLty  of  the  bill.  Any  Senators  who  may 
be  interested  in  my  views  upon  the  constitutional  phase  of 
the  proposed  legislation  I  respectfully  refer  to  that  speech 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  devote  much  discussion  to  the 
constitutional  questions  conLcmmg  the  power  of  Congress 
under  the  commerce  clau.>e  to  recrulate,  to  restrain,  and  to 
prohibit  the  flow  of  any  commodities  of  agriculture  which 
the  Congress  may  conclude  would  tend  to  break  down,  to 
destroy,  or  to  affect  unduly  or  burden  the  flow  of  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  After  referring  to  the  speech  I  made 
in  1932,  which  appears  in  the  Congrf.s.sional  Recopd,  I  con- 
tent myself  by  reading  a  few  fundamental  principles  which 
are  involved  in  this  program,  and  the  extracts  I  shall  read 
will  be  from  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  course,  we  are  aH  familiar  with  the  language  of  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  but  for  ready  reference 
I  read  it  at  this  time; 

The  Cons^ess  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
trfb^  s^'^^''^'''^    ^^^  among  the  several  States,  and  vrtth  the  Indian 

Referring  to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  we  find  that 
the   Supreme   Cjurt   ha.s   made   the   following   declarations 
among  others; 

The  power  to  regulate  corr.merce.  like  all  others  vested  in  Con- 
gress, IS  comp'ete  lu  Itself,  may  be  exercised  to  the  utmost  extent 
^nn.?mm?n  ir  "^^'^^^f^ons  other  than  .are  pre.^rthed  m  the 
Consutution  If.  as  ha.s  always  been  understood,  the  sovereiR^'y 
of  Ccn^T-ess,  though  limited  to  specined  obtect-s,  i.s  plenary  as  to 
those  objt^ts,  t.^e  p..wer  over  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 

wnnr/  ^".  "'"''^'  ^:-^^^'  ^'  '"'''''  '"  ^°^sress  as  absolutely  as  It 
I^i  J^  ^.^  single  government  having?  m  Its  constitution  the 
same  restrictions  on  the  cxer.-,..^  of  the  power  as  are  found  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 

The  quotation  I  have  just  read  is  from  'he  ca.se  of  Gibbons 
V.  Ogden  .9  Wheat.  197,  6  Law  Ed.  23).  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

In  other  words,  by  that  declaration  tl.e  Court  states  that 
the  power  is  unlimited,  it  is  as  broad  a.s  is  the  power  of  a 
single  State  to  deal  with  a  subj  ct  r,ver  which  the  State  has 
Jurisdiction. 

erS'^^rrn'nV.^^"^'!  romm.r.^e  among  the  several  States  was 
granted  to  Congress  m  terrr.s  tw  absolute  as  is  the  p.,wer  to  reeu- 
late  commerce  with  foreign  nations  e  p  wer  lo  rcgu 

r.f'^.l  Z!^  i'^^  Statement  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  v  Ba!r.  ^56  U  S.  587^  with  a  long 
list  01  cases  cited  m  support  ui  it. 
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I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will  realize  the  scope  of 
that  declaration,  that  there  la  no  distinction  In  the  lanenage 
In  the  commerce  clause  in  the  Constitution  between  the 
power  to  deal  with  commerce  among  the  several  States  and 
the  power  to  deal  with  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  One 
Is  as  broad  and  as  unlimited  and  as  unrestrained  qa  the 
other. 

Subject  to  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the  Constitution,  the 
pwwer  of  Congress  over  lnt«Tstate  and  International  commerce  Is  as 
full  and  complete  as  is  the  power  of  any  State  over  its  dumestio 
commerce. 

Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  UnUed  States  (193  U.  S.  342). 

Ever>'  subject  falling  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  commercial 
regulation  may  be  partiolh/  or  wholly  excluded  when  either  meas- 
ure shall  be  demanded  by  the  safety  or  by  other  Important 
interests  of  the  entire  Nation.  Such  exclusion  cannot  be  limited 
to  particular  cljisses  or  descriptions  of  commercial  subjects;  It  may 
embrace  manufactures,  bullion,  coin,  or  any  ether  thing  The 
power,  once  conceded,  may  operate  on  any  and  every  subject  of 
commerce  to  which  the  let;islative  discretion  may  apply  It. 

United  States  v.  Mangold  (N.  Y.  1850;  9  How.  566,  13  L. 

Ed.  257). 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  Is  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
rules  by  which  commerce  Is  to  be  governed. 

Gibbons  against  Ogden,  previously  cited. 

The  means  necessary  or  convenient  to  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  Congress  over  Interstate  commerce  may  have  the  quality  of 
police  regulations. 

Hoke  V.  United  States  (227  U.  S.  308). 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  Congress  may  exercise 
the  police  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  within  the  field 
of  interstate  commerce. 

Brooks  V.  United  States  (267  U.  S.  432-436). 

Mr.  President,  those  are  general  principles  upon  which  I 
have  taken  a  position  for  the  last  6  years.  The  Congress 
undoubtedly  has  the  power  under  the  commerce  clause  to  do 
what  we  are  proposing  to  do  here  in  connection  with  the 
farm  program,  and  especially  with  reference  to  cotton.  I  am 
speaking,  *as  I  stated  before,  primarily  of  cotton.  In  the 
committee  we  have  arranged  for  other  Members  to  deal  in 
this  bill  with  specific  subjects  with  which  they  are  most 
familiar.  I  think  no  one  will  question  the  importance  of 
cotton,  not  only  to  our  interstate  commerce  but  al.so  to  our 
foreign  commerce.  Provisions  are  contained  in  the  cotton 
section  of  the  bill  which  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Austin]  stated  the  other  day  clearly  would  bring  this  legis- 
lation under  the  power  given  in  the  conmierce  clause. 

Let  me  point  out,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  as  foreign  com- 
merce is  concerned,  that  since  the  time  the  ports  of  this 
country  were  opened  as  our  own  ports  in  1791,  the  total  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  has  amounted  to 
$37,360,700,000.  What  part  has  cotton,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured cotton,  played  in  that  result?  The  exports  of  raw 
cotton  have  amounted  to  $31,138,496,000.  and  cotton  manu- 
factures to  $3,876,000,000.  making  a  total  of  $35,015,000,000. 
In  other  words,  cotton,  raw  and  manufactured,  is  responsible 
for  all  our  balance  of  trade  since  the  foundation  of  our 
Government  except  $2,345,000,000;  and  but  for  the  movement 
of  cotton  in  foreign  commerce  this  country,  as  the  result  of 
150  years  of  trading  with  the  foreign  nations  of  the  world, 
would  have  increased  its  assets  by  the  amount  of  only  $2,345,- 
000.000  if  we  had  not  had  cotton  to  play  its  part  in  foreign 
ccmimerce. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  domestic 
commerce  between  the  States,  cotton  plays  a  direct  part  in 
the  movement  of  goods  manufactured  from  the  raw  cotton 
into  every  State  and  every  coimty  and  every  little  city  and 
village  of  the  United  States.  Cotton  clothes  are  the  clothes 
of  the  masses  of  the  jDeople.  Therefore  cotton  moves  from 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  through  the  cotton  mlUs  and 
goes  into  every  community  in  the  United  States,  thereby 
adding  to  the  domestic  commerce,  adding  to  the  transporta- 
tion, and  adding  to  the  labor  employed  in  all  the  cotton 
mills  in  this  country.    Cotton  adds  to  the  welfare  and  the 


comfort  of  millions  of  our  people  by  fumifhlng  for  them 
cheap  clothing  in  the  form  of  cotton  gcwds 

Mr.  President,  from  another  standpoint  cotton,  of  neces- 
sity, directly  affects  commerce  between  the  St-ates,  There  Is 
a  vast  area  of  our  country-  stretching  from  southern  Virginia 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  United  States  and  reaching 
hiph  up  into  Missouri,  to  some  extent  into  Illmois.  and 
moving  on  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  California;  and  In  a  vast 
part  of  that  area  cotton  and  its  manufactured  products  are 
the  only  things  that  carry  money  into  tliose  areas,  with  very 
slight  and  limited  exceptions. 

Every  day  remittances  move  out  of  the  Cotton  Belt  into  the 
industrial  and  financial  centers  of  this  country.  One  can  go 
into  the  largest  department  store  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  and 
search  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  and  find  there  but  few 
articles  manufactured  within  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  articles 
for  sale  in  the  store  have  been  manufactured  in  the  industrial 
areas  of  the  country,  and  go  to  the  merchants  in  the  Cotton 
Belt.  As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  that  condition  prevails, 
I  shall  speak  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  it  Railroad  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  at  Bir- 
mingham, which,  I  tl-iink,  is  without  question  the  largest  in- 
dustrial plant  in  all  the  South,  producing  steel  rails  and 
fabricated  steel. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  preparing  to  address 
a  club  in  Birmingham,  I  asked  the  president  of  that  corpo- 
ration what  percentage  of  the  steel  output  from  that  great 
industrial  plant,  consisting  not  only  of  the  manufacturing 
units  but  ore  mines,  coal  mines,  and  limestone  developments, 
was  sold  outside  the  Cotton  Belt  and  thereby  brought  money 
into  the  South.  To  my  amazement,  he  told  me  that  they 
sold  only  15  percent  of  their  entire  output  outside  the  Cotton 
Belt  and  relied  upon  consumers  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  railroads  located  in  tlie  South,  which  are 
supported  by  the  people  of  the  South  to  buy  and  pay  for 
85  percent  of  those  hea\T  durable  goods  that  are  manufac- 
tured there. 

So,  Mr.  President,  a  steady  stream  of  money  flows  out  of 
that  section  everj'  day  to  pay  not  only  for  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  every  kind  that  our  people  ccnsume  but  to 
pay  interest  and  dividends  upon  the  securities  of  transpor- 
tation companies  operating  there,  uiK^n  the  securities  of 
utility  companies  operating  there,  which  are  owned  almost 
entirely  outside  the  Cotton  Belt,  in  the  Uidustrial  centers  of 
this  countrj'.  Money  flows  out  of  the  Cotton  Belt  to  pay 
mortgages  upon  town  homes  and  upon  farm  homes.  That 
mortgage  money,  even  that  of  the  Ft?deral  land  banks,  is 
secured  in  main  part  by  sale  of  bonds  in  the  financial  cen- 
ters of  this  country.  So  that  from  every  conceivable  busi- 
ness standpoint  cotton  directly  affects  interstate  commerce 
in  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  with  this  great,  steady  stream  of  money 
going  out  of  the  South,  and  what  is  coming  in  being  largely 
from  cotton,  the  balance  of  trade,  when  we  are  bu\1ng  in 
a  protected  market  and  selling  in  a  free  market,  has  bten 
year  after  year  again.st  the  cotton  producers. 

As  a  result,  the  difference  in  the  balance  of  trade  from 
time  to  time  has  taken  the  form  of  mortgage  indebtedness. 
When  we  have  a  break -down  in  the  return  flow  of  money  for 
cotton  what  happens  in  that  great  area  of  country?  Vv^ith 
my  own  eyes  I  have  witnessed  the  effect.  When  I  w.is  travel- 
ing through  Alabama  in  1931  and  1932.  trying  to  give  some 
word  of  comfort  and  cheer  to  our  distres.sed  and  financially 
ruined  people,  I  went  into  store  after  store,  and  found 
them  practically  depleted,  with  scarcely  anything  upon  their 
shelves;  and  In  the  cities  on  some  stores  that  had  been 
active  in  a  business  way  before  that  time  there  were  "For 
Rent"  signs.  They  were  closed  down;  there  was  no  pur- 
chasing power;  no  money  was  coming  into  that  area;  but 
still  money  was  demanded  of  it.  and,  of  necessity,  wa.s  being 
sent  out.  Everywhere  home-loan  mortgages  were  being  fore- 
closed not  only  in  the  towns  but  in  the  rural  districts.  Still 
fioiTiP  pec^le  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  despite  such  direct 
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and  widespread  effect  upon  the 
tlon.  the  Congress  has  not  the 
seeking  to  have  done  here. 

Consider.  Mr.  President,  the 
tof  out  of  the  industrial  centers  of 
ton  Belt  when  the  cotton  fanners 
their  cott«i.    Consider  the  difference 
high-class  freight  of  all  kinds  whi^i 
and  the  East  and  other  sections 
the  Southern  States  with  their 
ence  between  those  shipments  in 
tweeo  1931  and  1932.  when  cottoil 
around  6  cents  a  poimd.  and  in 
when  the  price  got  up  as  high  as 
Bo  I  sar,  Mr.  President,  there  U 
peratlve  reason  that  for  the  welfa 
great  section  they  should  have  a 
cotton  product,  but  there  Is  the 
order  to  assure  their  operation,  th< 
tlons  should  have  a  market:  that 
country.  out«lde  the  Cotton  Belt. 
Ing  power. 

Mr.  President,  that  brings  us  to 
been  primarily  interested  in  since 
ducad  here  in  1931.    I  have  not 
proffram  for  the  purpose  of  havlni 
the  price  of  cotton  except  in  the 
emergeoey.    I  have  from  the 
ttve  under  this  program,  and  I  stau 
tinderlies  the  cotton  section  of 
believed  from  the  begrinnlng— and 
that  there  is  but  one  way  to  deal 
without  very  large  subsidies  being 
the  age-old  trade  law  of  supply 
make  provMon  for  the  fanners 
year  in  and  year  out  so  that 
of  their  cotton  year  by  year  to  fit  thi  i 
of  the  market  throughout  the 
then  cotton  will  take  its  proper 
structure. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  that  point , 
the  fluctijatlng  size  of  our  cotton 
a  rule,  which  is  not  crlglnal  with 
by  the  Bureau  of  Economics  of  the 
ture  long  years  ago.    It  is  not  a 
someone  not  in  sympathy  with 
throw  a  cloud,  but  is  a  rule  of 
leal  consideration  or  influence, 
of  1.000.000  bales  in  the  carry- 
production,  because  it  Is  necessary 
tioo— at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
In  the  price  of  cotton  of 
or  down.    The  Department  some 
I  have  not  it  before  me — showing 
over  of  cotton  and  showing  the 
by  a  blue  line  and  the  other  by  a 
of  cotton  went  up  the  price  went 
vice  versa. 

Let  me  illustrate  that  by  current 
had  a  carry-over  of  6.000.000  bales 
ting  down  to  a  reasonable  and 
of  supply  to  fit  the  demand.    The 
farmers  was  nearly  12^  cents  a 
time  no  cotton  loans;  there  was  no 
flTation  or  price  pegglrg.    Hie 
channels  of  commerce,  both  domestic 
always  done.    The  price  for  that 
said,  at  around  12V^  cents  a  pound 
happened?    This  year  we  have  a 
a  6.000.0(K)-bale  carry-over,  provldii^ 
bales  of  cotton.    We  had  last  year 
not  have  so  great  a  consumption  this 
both  domestic  and  export.    Deducting 
sumption  from  a  24,000.000-bale 
on  hand,  representing  the  carry- 
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We  know  the  effect  of 
;rops.    Let  me  lay  down 
for  it  was  worked  out 
Department  of  AgricuJi- 
Deal  rule  upon  which 
New  Deal  may  try  to 
made  without  poLt^ 
rule  is  that  a  changie 
of  cotton — not  in  the 
consider  the  consump^- 
year  results  in  a  change 
1  cent  a  pound  up 
ago  issued  a  chart — 
year  by  year  the  carry- 
One  was  represented 
line,  and  as  the  supply 
cdrrespondingly  down,  and 


conditions.    Last  year  we 
)f  cotton.    We  were  get- 
prop  ir  appUcation  of  the  law 
average  price  paid  to  the 
There  were  at  that 
^ort  of  any  sort  at  price 
crop  moved  in  th0 
and  foreign,  as  it  had 
si;^ply  took  its  place,  as  t 
arm  value.    Then  what 
of  18,000,000  bal°s  and 
a  supply  of  24.000.000 
i  consvmip)tion — we  may 
rear— of  13.000.000  bales* 
a  13.000.000-bale  con- 
supi^  leaves  11,000,000  bales 
on  the  first  of  ne.xt 
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August,  when  the  new  crop  will  begin  moving  into  the  market. 
Add  5,000,000  bales  to  the  present  carry-over  of  6.000,000  bales 
and  there  Is  found  to  be  a  carry-over  of  11.000,000  bales. 
What  effect  did  that  have  on  the  price?  The  price  was 
around  12 '2  cents  a  pound;  it  is  now  around  7 '2  cents  a 
pound,  a  reduction  of  5  cents  from  last  year's  price,  brought 
about  by  adding  5,000,000  bales  to  the  carry-over.  That  is 
not  a  mere  incident  during  a  period  of  years,  but  i.s  the  ordi- 
nary result,  interrupted,  of  course,  now  and  then  by  unusual 
conditions,  such  as  dcpre.sslon,  or  .something  of  that  sort. 
The  year  before-  we  had  a  7.000  000-bale  carry-over  and  the 
price  was  11  cents.  We  brought  the  carry-over  down  1,000,000 
bales,  to  6.000.000  bales,  and  the  price  went  up  above  12  cents. 
There  Is  the  Illustration  a«ain  We  will  find  It  throughout. 
The  Bureau  nf  Economics  will  tell  you  that  that  is  their  old 
rule.  They  abandoned  it  bfaase  the  Congress  pa>-sed  a  law 
prohibiting  them  from  prt  dieting  prices  of  cotton,  but  they 
have  not  ribandoned  the  view  or  the  findings  and  conclusions 
th'-y  reached  some  yars  a^n,  that  the  price  varies  In  that 
way  with  tlie  carry-over 

So  the  carry-over  largely  fixes  the  price  of  cotton;  It  fluc- 
tuates With  the  carry-over,  as  11  lut.s  .'ilway.s  done.  When  the 
price  becomefi  unreasonably  low  a  small  c-trry-over  runs  the 
price  up,  a.s  it  did  after  3  ycirs  of  mva.siori  of  the  boll  weevil 
from  1921  to  1923.  when  we  got  the  carry-over  down  to  about 
2,000,000  bales.  Then  th"^  price  got  to  be  very  high.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  carry-over  in  1932  went  up  to  13,000,000 
bales,  a  year's  supply,  the  price  went  down  to  5  cents  a  poimd. 
and  much  of  the  cotton  sold  below  5  cents  a  pound,  the 
average  being  slightly  above  5. 

If  we  recognize  that  fact,  is  there  anything  wrong  eco- 
nomically, morally,  or  under  the  Constitution,  in  approaching 
that  subject  from  a  bii.sine.'^s  standpoint?  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
President,  why  is  there  any  error  in  judgment,  why  is  there 
any  false  statesmanship,  where  is  there  any  improper  diver- 
sion from  legal  principles,  if  the  program  qualtfled  under  the 
Constitution,  in  approaching  this  subject  as  the  great  business 
industries  of  this  country-  d:d  many  years  ago? 

The  steel  corporations,  the  fertilizer  corporations,  or  the 
farm-implement  producers,  regardle.ss  of  our  laws  against 
monopoly,  by  reason  of  then-  small  numbers,  get  together  and 
agree  in  some  way.  Certainly  the  most  incredulous  would 
not  insist  that  they  do  not,  when  year  after  year  we  find  iden- 
tical quotanons  on  the  pricr.s  of  their  products.  'What  do 
they  do?  Do  they  continue  to  operate  their  plants  at  fuU 
capacity?  When  .sales  resistance  has  appeared,  when  the 
piircha.^^mg  power  of  their  con.^iimers  is  diminLshcd.  do  they 
contmue  to  operate  full  hours  and  full  days,  producing  the 
units  of  their  respective  inda^trics  and  shipping  them  out 
into  the  markets  to  their  agents  and  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers for  ;ale  at  any  price  they  can  get  for  those  commodi- 
ties? Oh.  no.  my  friends.  If  bu.siness  ever  operated  on  that 
basis.  It  would  have  gone  into  b^mkniptcy  manv  years  ago. 

On  the  contrary,  business  corporations  do  what  we  are 
pleading  here  today  may  bo  done  by  cotton  producers. 
When  they  find  difficulty  in  duposmg  of  their  output,  indus- 
trial organizations  close  dr  wn  m  part  either  their  plants  or 
their  operating  time.  They  send  into  the  market  only  the 
quantity  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  theu-  own  prices 
above  the  cost  of  production.  Does  anyone  expect  that 
business  practice  ever  to  be  abolished  in  America  whether 
we  have  an  anti-trust  law  or  not.  whether  we  have  mo- 
nopohes  or  not^  N.;  b-^cause  every  businessman  knows  if 
he  IS  a  wise  buslne.^sman.  tha*  he  cannot  remain  in  business 
and  contmue  the  sale  of  his  goods  at  whatever  price  he 
can  get  for  them  m  the  market.  Still  we  find  a  group  of 
Oieonsts  and  high-c'.ass  prnfe<..crs  and  economists  and  some 
politicians  assertm-  that  it  is  wrong  so  to  view  the  strug- 
g  ing  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  out  in  the  fields 
of  America  producing  the  food  and  clothing  for  all  our  peo- 
ple, who  say  "Oh,  you  are  proposing  to  follow  the  doctrine 
or  scarcity  if  you  do  that." 

Let  the  steel  corporaMcn  reduce  its  operations  to  40  per- 
cent and  close  all  its  plants  down  to  that  extent,  throwing 
their  workmen  mto   the  streets  and  into   the  unemployed 
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ranks,  and  there  Is  no  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  commendation  for  following  a  wise  business  course.  But 
the  farmers,  not  adequately  vocal,  insufficiently  organized 
to  demand  and  get  their  rights,  are  treated  by  too  many 
people  with  total  indifference,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the 
results.  The  farmers  are  not  given  the  same  consideration, 
when  we  seek  to  apply  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to 
their  business,  even  when  they  want  it  applied,  that  we  are 
willing  for  business  to  apply  to  itself. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  principle  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate.  In  1934  wo  had  before  us  three  bills  along 
the  line  of  the  principles  contained  In  the  cotton  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  matter  of 
individual  farm  allotment.  We  had  a  bill  for  cotton  com- 
monly known  as  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act,  of  which  my 
brother  and  I  were  the  authors.  We  had  the  Smith-Kerr 
Tobacco  Act,  of  which  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  a  joint  author  and 
which  he  sponsored  in  the  Senate.  We  had  the  Potato  Con- 
trol Act  which  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  Congress,  but 
not  put  into  operation.  Accordingly,  in  the  matter  of  direct 
effective  control  of  the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities, 
we  are  not  traveling  a  new  road.  Not  only  that,  but  we  are 
traveling  one  which  the  farmers  themselves  want  us  to 
travel. 

The  demand  for  the  original  Cotton  Act  came  from  the 
cotton  rows  of  the  South.  Congress  passed  it  because  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives found  l>ehind  them  an  almost  solid  phalanx  of  cotton 
farmers  insisting  that  some  machinery  be  given  them  by 
which  they  themselves  could  control  the  supply  of  cotton. 

I  take  it  that  the  tobacco  producers,  as  well  as  the  potato 
producers,  acted  In  the  same  way.  I  remember  seeing  on  the 
other  side  of  this  Chamber,  when  the  potato  bill  came  before 
us  for  consideration.  Senators  intensely  interested  in  its 
passage  who  had  vigorously  opposed  the  passage  of  the  cot- 
ton bill  on  account  of  the  principle  of  control  ccmtained  in 
it.  This  shows  that  when  the  interests  of  one's  own  com- 
munity are  involved  he  is  more  inclined  to  disregard  hair- 
splitting theories  and  technicalities  and  to  go  directly  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  giving  relief  to  our  people. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
"Vandenberg]  that  I  was  slightly  in  error  about  the  number 
who  had  applied  for  cotton  exemptions  under  the  Bankhead 
Act.  The  contracts  under  the  A.  A.  A.  for  1934  were  1.400.515 
and  applications  for  allotments,  instead  of  2.300,000  as  I 
stated  from  recollection,  were  1,473,062.  The  number  who 
voted  was  slightly  more  than  these  figures  would  indicate. 
The  Department  stated  that  these  figures  did  not  include  all 
the  units  upon  the  farms,  such  as  the  farmer  with  two  boys, 
who  in  such  cases  was  counted  as  one  unit,  and  that,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Department,  there  were  not  more  than,  if  as 
many  as.  2,000,000  eligible  to  vote.  They  got  a  vote  of  at 
least  three-fourths  of  all  who  were  eligible,  certainly,  and  a 
higher  percentage  than  we  have  ever  gotten  in  the  States  in 
an  election,  and  certainly  a  more  unanimous  attitude  upon 
the  part  of  the  1.500,000  who  went  to  the  polls  and  voted  than 
was  ever  before  shown  by  a  similar  number  upon  any  other 
subject. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  though  it  may  surprise  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  learn  it,  from  35  to  40  percent  of 
the  people  are  Republicans,  many  of  them  in  my  own  county. 
A  Rimiiar  condition  prevails  in  many  of  the  Southern  States; 
so  it  wotild  be  entirely  impossible,  on  any  kind  of  public  ques- 
tion, to  get  a  vote  of  approximately  9  to  1  as  we  had  on  the 
cotton  bill.  This  unanimity  is  absolutely  astonishing  and 
ought  to  be  highly  persuasive. 

In  the  vote  on  the  continuation  of  the  compulsory  control 
of  tobacco  the  percentage  was  even  higher,  considerably 
higher  than  was  the  percentage  in  the  case  of  cotton.  The 
figure  was  96  percent  or  in  that  immediate  neighborhood- 
The  tobacco  vote  was  cast,  however,  upon  the  basis  of  acreage 
and  not  upon  the  basis  of  manpower  units.  The  number  of 
acres  customarily  engaged  in  the  production  of  tobacco  was 


1,812,877;  acreage  voting,  1,667,518;  percentage  voting  '  yes, ' 
96.6  percent. 

So  there  is  your  answer,  my  friends,  to  the  attitude  of  the 
two  groups  of  farmers  who  had  compulsory  control  m  1931. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  irritations  brought  about  by  the 
delay  in  putting  these  programs  mto  effect;  notwithstanding 
so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned  the  unfortunate  basis  of  allot- 
ments adopted  by  the  admmistratlon — agauist,  I  will  say,  my 
protest  from  the  beginning— notwithstanding  those  things, 
as  a  result  of  its  operation,  as  a  result  of  bringing  the  prioe. 
even  with  11,000,000  bales  carry-over,  or  more,  then,  up  to 
10  cents  a  pound,  as  a  result  of  replenishing  the  almost 
depleted  fortunes  of  our  southern  cotton  people,  of  renewing 
bu&iness  with  the  merchants,  of  salvagmg  the  banks,  when 
it  came  time  to  go  to  the  polls  in  a  wide  open,  secret  election. 
you  have  the  figures  here  showing  that  after  a  year's  trial 
In  the  case  of  both  of  these  commodities  there  was  an  ovcr- 
whelmlnfT  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  program  for 
another  year. 

My  friends,  is  not  the  voice  of  the  farmers  to  be  heard? 
Is  this  a  democratic  form  of  government?  We  have  heard 
the  voice  of  organized  labor  In  this  body  on  account  of  their 
efficient  and  effective  organization.  When  they  came  here  for 
the  passage  of  numerous  laws — among  them,  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act — aid  Senators  stand  up  here  and  say. 
"You  are  putting  compulsion  upon  a  minority?"  That  is 
what  some  of  them  are  now  saying.  One  Senator  used  as 
strong  language  as  that  this  is  a  Russian  or  an  Italian  pro- 
gram. "What  did  this  body  say,  what  did  the  other  House 
say,  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  a  majority  only — not  a 
two  thirds  vote — a  majority  of  labor  working  for  an  employer 
deciding  who  should  represent  them  in  all  negotiations  with 
the  employer? 

They  voted  that  a  majority  could  do  that,  and  a  minority, 
whether  pleased  or  not.  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
negotiations  looking  to  determining  their  own  pay  and  their 
own  working  hours. 

I  voted  for  that  bill.  Most  of  you  voted  for  it.  But  now 
technical  Senators  and  theorists,  and  men  who  do  not  have 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers  at  heart,  as  I  think  they  ought  to 
have,  come  here  and  say.  "Oh.  it  is  a  dra5;tic  program  to  let 
two- thirds  of  the  cotton  producers  vote  upon  a  subject 
within  their  own  sphere  of  action,  which  deals  solely  with 
their  own  line  of  business  activity,  and  put  compulsion  upon 
the  remaining  one-third." 

My  friends,  the  subject  of  the  submission  of  minorities  in 
a  democratic  form  of  government  is  not  a  new  one.  I  have 
just  cited  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Government  we  estabhshed  the  doctrine  of  emi- 
nent domain,  under  which  prop>erty  could  be  taken  for  the 
Government's  needs  regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. ITiat  doctrine  has  been  extended  to  many  industries, 
such  as  the  railroads,  the  communication  companies,  the 
mining  companies.  They  have  been  given.  In  the  public 
interest,  the  right  to  take  property  to  build  their  lines — 
railroad,  tramcar,  and  transmission  lines — on  top  of  the 
ground  and  imder  the  ground.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  sub- 
mission to  economic  progress  in  this  great  coimtry. 

What  about  street  improvements?  I  remember,  when  I 
was  a  yoimg  fellow — some  of  the  other  Senators  do.  I  reckon, 
because  the  street-paving  program  is  not  very  many  years 
old,  certainly  in  the  smaller  cities — I  remember,  when  the 
first  street-paving  program  came  along,  how  vigorously  some 
men  protested,  "1  have  a  right  to  do  as  I  please  with  my  own 
property.  The  majority  have  no  right  to  force  me  to  pave 
the  street  In  front  of  my  property  and  to  pay  for  it."  But, 
my  friends,  along  with  this  moving  tide  of  progress,  that  sort 
of  protest  has  been  entirely  swept  away. 

I  know  a  man  in  my  own  town  who  bitterly  resisted  the 
enforcement  of  a  law  which  required  every  citizen  to  connect 
his  property  with  the  sewerage  system  on  the  same  ground — 
that  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  his  own  prop- 
erty and  no  majority  had  a  right  to  control  him. 
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We  psLsae6  vaccination  laws  which  are  compulsory  on  In- 
dlvidimls.  we  passed  quarantine  liws  which  are  similarly 
compulsory,  because  It  was  in  the  public  interest  to  require 
a  minority  to  submit  to  a  program  intended  to  promote  the 
general  Interest  and  the  general  velfare.  We  even  passed 
tick-eradlcatlon  measures  against  vi  try  vigorous  resistance  all 
through  the  South. 

So,  my  friends,  as  I  stated,  we  pcu  aed  here  three  bills  along 
this  line.  In  1934  they  went  out,  not  because  the  farmers 
wanted  them  to  go  out,  but  became  the  Supreme  Court,  iln 
iMXMUl  language,  condemxvd  the  pen  er  of  Congress  to  do  any- 
thing for  agriculture  as  the  Constitution  was  inten;»%tad 
at  that  time.  Now,  we  have  In  \bis  bill  provision  for  a 
referendum.  This  program  Is  not  to  be  put  into  operation 
unlea  two-thirds  of  the  fanners  wa  nt  It. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  aboot  that,  if  any  one  has  not 
read  the  bill,  let  me  explain  what  t  covers  with  reference  to 
cotton. 

We  proceed  on  the  theory  that  a  reasonable  carry-over 
protects  the  price  of  cotton,  and  tiat  if  in  some  stabilized 
way  we  can  malntAln  the  siae  of  th  it  carry-over  we  Rball  at 
the  same  time  stabihae  the  iHlce  of  cotton.  That  is  the 
simple  busineai  propoettion  upon  which  the  bill  is  based-*- 
adjustment  of  the  suppJy  to  avdd  such  fluctuations  as  we 
now  have,  distressing,  destructlv<!  of  property  interests, 
threatening  foredosores  all  over  tte  South,  threatening  the 
solreney  of  merchants  who  advano  >  credit,  riiinous  to  trade 
and  oommo'ce.  If  we  can  find  son  te  reasonable  way  that  is 
approved  by  the  farmers,  and  that  hey  really  want,  to  avrad 
that  situation,  why  should  we  not  d  >  it? 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKkllai] — 
who  Is  the  fanner's  friend,  and  I  taiow  it;  his  friendship  far 
the  fanner  has  been  manifested  en  many  occasions — that 
the  farmer  Is  the  only  member  at  a  major  group  in  America 
irtio  has  no  sort  of  power  to  budget  lis  income.  The  laborer. 
the  carpenter,  the  mechanic  of  an^  sort,  even  the  i^ain  la- 
borer, the  workers  in  industry,  knm  about  what  they  am 
going  to  get  at  the  end  of  the  moo  h,  or  every  2  weeks,  and 
what  their  income  will  amount  to  i  ^hen  the  end  of  the  year 
comes,  assuming  steady  employmect^ 

They  know  how  to  pitch  their  ex;  mditures  to  balance  rea- 

SQiiably  with  an  IncosM  that  they  lave  every  reason  to  en- 

peei  to  ooDtlniie  to  come,    llie  sals  ried  man  knows  what  he 

win  reeetw  at  the  end  of  the  moot  i  or  the  end  of  the  year. 

We.  here  In  this  body,  know  about  t  ow  to  pitch  our  expendl- 

turea.    The  fortunate  men  and  woi  len  who  live  by  clipping 

wwpoM  know  how  to  finance  thctE  tselves  and  not  get  into 

(UBcQlty.    But  here  is  a  fanner,    si  the  first  place,  he  ha» 

to  take  cfaaaoes upon  the  shifts  andchanges  in  the  weather. 

He  has  to  eooalder  drootfits  and  Qoods  and  insects.    More 

than  that,  he  has  to  consider  price-depressing  surpluses  when 

the  end  of  the  year  comes.    He  now  has  no  control  over 

what  all  the  other  farmers  produdng  his  commodity  are 

gotag  to  do.    He  has  no  way  to  kiow  how  many  bales  ctf 

cotton,  for  inirtsnce,  wlU  be  producet .    He  knows  about  what 

hewm  get  for  his  cotton  If  he  kn<  ws  the  size  of  the  crop, 

awnmtng  no  great  disturbance  in  consumption.    But,  my 

frieads.  he  must  go  along  blindly  from  the  fall — the  only 

time  he  has  a  pay  day— through  the  winter  and  the  spring 

and  the  summer,  without  any  sort  i  »f  idea  about  how  much 

money  he  will  have  to  pay  for  the  e  lucation  and  clothing  of 

his  children,  for  the  acquisition  o'  new  farm  equipment. 

'or  Improvements  upon  his  farm.    He  cannot  know  under 

our  preaent  system.    He  cannot  ev»n  estimate  it.    As  has 

been  often  said,  he  Is  the  greatest  gambler — not  by  desire, 

bot  from  necessity— in  aS  the  busln  ss  fabric  of  this  or  any 

other  country. 

He  cannot  avoid  that  situation,  wh  Ich  may  give  him  a  good 
prke,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  r©  luce  him  to  bankruptcy 
It  Is  entirely  beyond  his  control. 

We  hear  It  asked,  why  do  they  m  t  agree?  Why  do  they 
not  have  voluntary  cooperati<m?  Senators  mxist  recognize 
the  practical  situation.  There  are  !.000,000  cotton  farmers 
hi  the  United  States  scattered  from  the  State  of  my  frtend 
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the  Senator  from  Virpinia  Mr.  ByrdI.  who  sits  before  me, 
clear  across  the  continent.  Many  of  them  are  white  men, 
many  of  them  colored  men.  Many  of  them  own  their  own 
farms,  many  of  them  are  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  Many 
of  them  are  in  debt,  with  mortfra?es  upon  their  farms,  with 
mortgages  on  their  crops  held  by  merchants,  who  make 
advances  to  them.  With  the  farmers  scattered  over  3,000 
miles  of  territory,  with  the  great  difference  in  intelligence 
and  financial  and  moral  responsibility  among  them  which 
must  necessarily  exist,  how  can  any  effective  cooperation 
reasonably  be  expected? 

I  know  there  have  been  attempts  to  secure  cooperation  for 
40  years,  at  least,  because  when  I  was  a  boy  I  went  with  my 
father,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  a  meeting  of  farmers  in  the  old  home  county  of 
Payette.  Tlie  farmers  who  attended  that  meeting  had  In 
mind  some  program  to  be  put  into  operation  throughout  the 
Cotton  Belt  designed  to  reduce  the  next  year's  crop.  At  that 
meeting  they  agreed,  as  I  suppose  the  fanners  did  at  all  the 
meetings,  but  it  became  common  talk  that  many  of  those 
who  were  there  agreeing  hurried  hnme  to  make  plans  to  put 
in  a  little  more  cotton  while  the  other  boys  were  reducing. 
At  any  rate  there  was  no  reduction,  though  the  attempt  to 
secure  reduction  was  made  time  and  again.  Under  the  cot- 
ton program  contemplated  by  the  pending  bill  we  propose  to 
give  the  farmers  self-administering  machinery  so  that 
nothing  will  be  done  unless  two- thirds  of  them  want  to  do  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  attitude  of  the  cotton  farmers 
upon  this  subject.  We  not  only  have  the  evidence  of  the 
vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act,  but 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  moved  from  North  Carolina  to  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Louisiana.  Texas,  Oklahoma! 
and  Tennessee,  with  very  largely  attended  meetings  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  throughout  those  States.  Two  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  went  along 

with  the  subcommittee — I  presimie  to  get  the  atmosphere 

and  we  all  returned  to  Waslilngton  unanimously  of  the 
opinion,  from  the  best  evidence  we  could  get  from  the  rep- 
resenUtlons  made  to  us  at  all  the  meetings,  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  cotton  farmers  wanted  a  definite,  effective 
control  law;  and,  as  it  was  expressed  here  and  there  all  over 
the  area  visited,  they  wanted  such  a  law  with  teeth  In  it. 
That  was  a  common  expres^on.  They  wanted  to  make  it 
binding,  wanted  to  make  it  effective,  not  only  upon  the 
cooperators  but  upon  everybody  else. 

Consider  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  for  inustratlon.  The 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  requested  the  State  commis- 
sioners everywhere  to  arrange  a  program.  They  were  to 
select  the  best  people  who  could  be  gotten  together  They 
prepared  a  program  which  enabled  us  to  get  the  opinion 
of  the  farmers.  They  were  themselves  divided  about  it. 
But  in  Alabama  our  State  director  joined  with  the  State 
commissioner  of  agriculture  and  called  mass  meetings  la 
every  county  in  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
farmers  to  express  their  viewpoint  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cotton  subcommittee  then  on  its  way  there. 

A  questionnaire  was  prepared,  and  the  first  question  on  It 
was.  Do  you  favor  compuisor>-  control  of  cotton  by  Federal 
legislation?  Answer  yes  or  no."  That  questionnaire  was 
mimeographed  and  sent  aU  over  the  State.  An  eflort  was 
made  to  get  the  ^news  of  the  farmers.  When  they  went  to 
vote  these  questionnaires  were  mimeographed  and  scattered 
m  the  audiences.    Each  man  remained  at  his  seat  and  filled 

^.rl^^K^'n^.  "^'Jk''^  ^^  ^^  "^"^^^  ^'^^  ^^°^  at  an  election,  a 
secret  ballot.  When  the  baUots  were  assembled  the  State 
statistician  at  Montgomery,  the  State  director,  and  the  State 
commissioner  of  agriculture  reported  joinUy  to  the  commitee 
^\  ^^  vote  stood  96  percent  in  favor  of  compulsory 
control  under  Federal  legislation,  a  decision  reached  without 
propaganda,  without  organization,  without  speeches  I  did 
not  maJte  a  speech  in  the  State  from  the  time  I  left  Washing- 
ton until  I  came  back.  If  the  voters  of  one  State,  whose  in- 
terests are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  farmer  groups  in 
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other  States,  vote  of  their  own  accord  and  out  of  their  own 
experience  with  that  sort  of  unanimity,  it  can  naturally  be 
expected  that  there  is  the  same  sort  of  sentiment  elsewhere. 

My  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKri.- 
laeJ  is  doing  me  the  honor  to  listen  to  my  remarks,  and  I 
may  say  to  him  that  we  missed  him  when  he  visited  Ten- 
nessee, but  we  knew  that  he  was  unavoidably  absent.  When 
we  visited  Memphis  there  was  a  meeting  across  the  hall  from 
where  our  committee  held  its  sessions  at  the  hoteL  It  was  a 
largely  attended  meeting,  eight  or  nine  hundred  people  being 
present.  I  was  told,  from  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
throughout  the  State.  I  was  invited  to  go  across  the  hall 
and  hear  Mr.  Oscar  Johnson  address  that  meeting. 

Senators  may  recall  that  Johnson  was  the  cotton  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  number  of 
jrears,  a  very  able  man.  probably  the  largest  cotton  farmer  in 
the  United  States,  a  man  who  came  here  3  years  ago  when 
the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act  was  being  considered,  and  went 
before  the  committee  and  vigorously  opposed  it,  to  my  very 
great  disturbance. 

I  went  across  the  hall  to  hear  him,  and  I  never  heard  a 
stronger  argument  for  compulsory  control  of  cotton  than 
Oscar  Johnson  made  there  that  day,  much  to  my  surprise.  I 
certainly  have  very  great  respect  for  the  man's  ability,  as 
everyone  who  knows  him  has.  Because  of  our  exi>eriences, 
because  of  the  successful  operation,  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, of  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act.  we  find  Oscar  Johnson 
today  urging  and  speaking  for  the  principle  involved  in  the 
cotton  title  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  started  to  say  lo  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  I  was 
invited  to  go  over  to  hear  Mr.  Johnson's  speech.  I  went 
across  the  hall,  but  I  did  not  have  time  to  speak.  I  merely 
expressed  my  pleasure  at  being  there,  and  then  stated  that 
if  the  chairman  had  no  objection  I  was  going  to  ask  one 
favor;  that  we  were  trying  to  find  out  primarily  wtiat  the 
cotton  farmers  wanted,  and  I  said: 

I  want  an  expression  from  this  meeting,  and  I  want  an  tmder- 

standmg  about  what  Is  going  to  be  voted  on.  I  am  going  to  astc  you 
to  vote  on  wiietiier  you  favor  compulsory  control  ot  the  production 
and  marketing  of  cotton,  or  whether  you  want  some  domestic 
allotment  or  other  program. 

I  said: 

Now,  understand  what  you  are  voting  on.  Let  all  who  are  in 
favor  of  compulsory  control  stand  up. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  there  ttiat  95  percent  of  that 
audience,  eight  or  nine  hundred  people  interested  in  farming 
from  all  over  Tennessee,  stood  up  imder  that  direct  challenge. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  we  do  not  know  what 
is  in  the  farmers'  mind  unless  we  get  out  among  them.  I 
have  found  that  many  of  them  know  more  about  their  prob- 
lems than  do  we  in  Washington.  I  have  found  that  many 
of  them  are  in  advance  of  us  in  their  thinking,  because  they 
have  gone  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  sad  experiences. 

During  the  prewar  period,  when  there  was  a  parity  price 
for  cotton,  there  was  an  average  carry-over  of  3,200,000 
bales.  With  that  carry-over  we  had  a  parity  price  for  cot- 
ton. I  have  often  thought,  why  risk  increasing  that  carry- 
over when  we  know  the  results  we  got  with  that  reasonable 
supply?  But  here  we  have  agreed  to  make  a  carry-over  of 
35  percent,  which  makes  nearly  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton  to 
take  care  of  emergencies,  droughts,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
and  I  say  now  that,  as  every  one  familiar  with  cotton  knows, 
.  in  all  the  history  of  this  country  except  during  the  Civil  War 
there  has  never  been,  a  shortage  of  cotton. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  would  it  disturb  the  Sen- 
ator for  me  to  ask  him  a  question  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bilbo  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  BANKEIEAD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  believe  that  under  the  scheme  of  the  bill, 
and  under  the  facts  applicable,  approximately  13,000,000 
bales  represent  the  average  nnnna.i  consumption  of  cotton. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.    That  is  true,  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  And  that  the  bill  provides  for  a  35-per- 
cent carry-over? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    As  the  normal  carry-over? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  amount  con- 
sumed, based  on  the  10 -year  average. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  be  35 
percent  of  approximately  13.000,000  bales  of  cotton? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  is  correct;  which  will  amount  to 
somewhere  between  four  and  a  half  million  and  5.000,000 
bales,  as  against  a  3,000.000-bale  carry-over,  as  I  stated, 
during  the  pre-war  iieriod. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  whole  cotton  problem, 
what  our  carry-over  was  in  1932  and  1933,  when  we  began 
legislating  to  restrict  cotton  acreage? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  In  1932  our  carry-over  was  12.960,000 
bales. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  What  is  it  anticipated  that  our  carry-over 
will  be  at  the  end  of  the  present  year? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  unfortunately  it  cannot 
be  less  than  11,000,000  bales;  and  with  the  present  rate  of 
consumption,  which  is  less  than  it  was  last  year,  it  will 
probably  be  12,000,000  bales. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  So  we  now  face,  so  far  as  cotton  is  con- 
cerned, substantially  the  same  conditions  that  we  faced  in 
1932? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes.  Such  a  condition  would  carrj-  us 
down  below  5  cents  per  pound  for  cotton. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    iL".  Piesident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKIIE.\D.    I  yield. 

Mi-.  McKELLAR.  Under  this  bill,  what  does  the  Senator 
figure  will  be  the  compulsory-  limitation  placed  on  the  si/:e  of 
the  crop? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.  A  few  moments  ago  I  complained  that  we 
could  not  hear  the  discussion  which  was  taking  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamt)t:r.  I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  under- 
stood that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  was  not  gomg  to  yield 
until  he  had  completed  his  statement. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  approaching  the 
end  of  my  statement.  I  had  completed  my  general  state- 
ment in  connection  with  the  bill  and  had  gotten  down  to  a 
discussion  of  the  details  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McEIeixar]  has  asked 
me  what  reduction  will  be  required  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bJlL 

Mr.  McKELIjAR.  What  the  limitation  of  production 
will  be. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes;  the  size  of  the  production,  which 
relates  directly  to  the  next  year's  carry-over.  The  fact  is 
that  we  do  not  need  any  cotton  production  at  all.  We  shall 
have  practically  enough  cotton  next  August  to  supply  another 
year's  consumption  without  producing  a  stalk  of  cotton  next 
year.  If  consumption  this  year  goes  off  from  13,000,000  bales 
to  12,000,000  bales,  we  shall  not  need  to  produce  any  cotton 
next  year.  We  shall  then  have  12,000.000  bales,  and  that  will 
be  the  year's  consumption.  Of  course,  that  will  be  too  close 
a  margin.  Nobody  wants  to  figure  on  that  basis.  There  Is  a 
provision  in  the  bill  that  the  production  shall  not  be  reduced 
below  10,000,000  bales  in  any  year.  Iliat  figure  is  too  high, 
but  some  desire  to  be  liberal  in  connection  with  it.  That  will 
not  reduce  our  carry-over  quickly  enough. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANICEIEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  observe  in  the  bill  upon  which  hearings 
were  held  throughout  the  cotmtry  by  a  subcommittee,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  a  member,  a  provision 
for  an  ever-normal  granary  in  respect  to  cotton.  In  reading 
the  bill  now  before  us,  as  it  refers  to  cotton,  I  do  not  find  a 
provision  as  respects  an  ever-normal  granary. 
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ICr.  BANKHEAD.  Of  course,  c&  ton  is  not  grain,  and  tJtie 
raiaons  that  prompted  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  to  make  pro- 
Tlsion  for  an  eTer-nonnal  granary  did  not  apply  to  cotton. 
As  I  stated,  cotton  is  not  food,  stch  as  the  contents  of  a 
granary  are.  m  the  next  place,  wt  i  tever  have  had  a  shortage 
of  cotton.  If  we  hftve  had  bad  wc  ather  in  one  part  of  the 
Cotton  Beit,  it  has  seemed  as  thouj  h  Providence  was  taking 
care  of  us  in  the  other  parts  of  th  i  Cotton  Belt.  We  never 
have  had  bad  weather  aD  the  way  t  xxn  Virginia  to  California 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  In  the  bm  on  ^  ilch  studies  were  held  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  (  Ommittee  on  Agrlcultiire 
and  Forestry,  an  ever-normal  granur — which  means  simply 
a  storebcuse  provided  by  the  Secrstary  of  Agriculture,  one 
that  he  would  recommend  as  being  fit  for  storage — ^is  appli- 
cable to  cotton  as  well  as  to  com.  In  the  bfll  we  now  have 
had  introduced,  which  was  prepare  i  on  a  Sunday,  the  ever- 
normal-granary  provision  or  the  ele  rator  provision  is  omitted. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  there  was  a  change  in  sentiment 
In  the  subcommittee  on  Sunday,  »  that  the  ever-normal 
granary  api^ication  to  cotton  was  i  nnitted? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  thiik  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  trcm  Oregon  represents  tfai  i  fact 
Mr.  McNARY.  Will  the  Senator  state  the  fact? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  shall  be  glat  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  present  at 
the  meeting  on  Sunday;  but  if  he  read  the  bill  before  that 
time  he  should  know  that  the  first  printed  c<^y  of  the  bill, 
printed  before  Sunday,  contained  si  bstantially  the  same  pro- 
vislop  that  is  In  the  bill  now  with  r  iference  to  cotton.  There 
has  been  no  change  from  beginniru  to  end  with  reference  to 
cotton.  The  cotton  program  was  lot  prepared  on  Sunday, 
as  the  Senator  has  stated.  It  wjs  prepared  in  substance 
before  the  special  session  assembler .  It  was  prepared  before 
Congress  met.  and  only  one  or  tw(  small  phases  of  it  have 
since  been  dianged.  So  it  is  not  1  air  for  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  intimate  that  this  Impoiiant  subject  was  thrown 
together  on  the  Sunday  before  the  bill  was  reported-  It  is 
the  one  part  of  the  bill  which  ha:  had  a  constant  history, 
and  which  has  been  held  to  steadily  by  the  cotton  representa- 
tives for  the  past  6  years. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  frsm  Oregon  knows  what 
happened  up  to  the  reconvening  of  the  Congress.  He  knows 
that  in  the  WD  which  was  studied  ay  the  subcommittee  the 
total  supi^  and  the  normal  suppy  and  the  ever-normal- 
granary  provislcsi  applied  to  cogon.  I  have  no  quarrel 
about  wbsLt  was  done  with  It  Tbe  Senator  frcHn  Oregon 
knows,  however,  that  when  the  bill  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  committee  It  contained  tiat  provision.  He  also 
knows  that  when  the  bill  was  reported  out.  the  provision 
with  respect  to  the  ever-normal  jranary  for  cotton  was 
omitted.  I  am  not  qnarreUng  with  that  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  to  take  the  attitude  that  1 1  jn  quarreling  about  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  understand  that  Bir.  President,  and 
I  am  not  angry  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  shnply  made  tie  Inquiry  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  Information.  Tlie  totqulry  it  not  Intended  to  be  an 
aBtxtstre  one. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  take  i  t  in  that  way. 
Mr.  McNARY.  The  InfQUiry  was  nade  for  the  purpose  of 
debate.  For  myself,  I  doubt  if  t  le  ever-normal-granary 
proviaioa  would  apply  in  a  practica  [  way  to  cotton,  i  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  removing  U  lat  provision  after  study* 
Ing  the  bOL  Indeed.  I  do  not  think  it  would  apply  to  wheat 
I  shall  try  to  demonstrate  that  it  di  lea  not 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  shoukl  like  t  >  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  larger  the  export  is,  the  less  dc  es  the  grazuuy  principle 
apidy  to  the  commodity  flgxues.  W  e  have  had  such  a  large 
export  of  cotton  that  we  knew  the  granary  provision  did  not 
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unuaaial  supply.  35  per-< 


SOTlj  to  cotton.    We  now  have  an     ,_ 

ocnl  of  the  Donnal  10-year-averag  i  consumption.    That  is 
.  a  larscr  ammmt  than,  we  Might  to  have  under  the 
tMmOm  kMM  9t  supply  and  demand,  t  avlng  in  mind  the  effect 
that  the  aate  of  U&OOAm  bales  at  a  reduction  of  1  cent  a 


pound  has  on  the  price  of  the  balance.  But  recognizing  the 
inclination  and  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
sponsoring  the  agricultural  measure — they  wanted  larger 
carry-overs  for  the  protection  of  consumers — we  have  in- 
creased the  carry-over  to  around  a  million  and  a  half  bales 
more  than  we  had  during  the  pre-war  period,  when  we  had 
parity  prices. 

Mr.  McNARY.  When  the  total  supply,  the  carry-over  and 
the  production  of  the  normal  current  supply  are  taken  into 
consideration,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  enough 
cotton  on  hand  to  meet  all  foreign  and  domestic  needs.  In- 
deed, I  think  there  will  be  so  much  cotton  on  hand  that  It 
will  depress  the  price,  and  the  cotton  producers  will  have  to 
curtail  their  acreage. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  was  interested  In  the  Senator's  lan- 
guage when  he  said  that  those  who  opposed  the  compulsory 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  not  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  the  Senator  is  In  error  in  that 
respect  If  I  said  that,  I  did  not  mean  it  I  think  the 
Senator  misunderstood  what  I  said. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  made  a  notation  in  lead  pencil  of  what 
the  Senator  said,  and  that  was  my  understanding  of  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  mean  to  impugn  anyone's 
motives.  If.  in  anything  I  said.  I  did  impugn  anyone's  mo- 
tives. I  withdraw  the  statement,  because  I  did  not  have  that 
in  mind. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  tiat  I  have  made 
some  contnbution  to  farm  legislation.  I  think  the  great 
farmers'  unions  which  have  opposed  this  bill  have  also  had 
in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

I  have  here,  if  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment. 
a  statement  by  the  National  Grange  at  its  seventy-first  an- 
nual session  at  Harrisburg  on  November  18,  1937,  as  follows: 

Continue  the  soU-conservatlon  program  to  help  the  farmer  Im- 
prove his  land  and  dlverslly  his  crops,  but  not  as  a  mi>anK  toward 
production  control. 

The  following  statement  was  also  made  at  that  time: 

Permit  no  legislation  to  be  enacted  that  will  result  Ln  either 
Immediate  or  eventual  regimentation  or  the  .\merlcan  farmer. 

Those  organizations  are  opposing  this  legislaUon. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  wanted  to  appeal  to  the  Senator  to 
refrain  from  making  an  argument.  I  did  not  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose.    I  yielded  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  wanted  to  make  the  statement  at  this 
time  because  I  thought  the  Senator  felt  that  anyone  who 
opposed  the  bill — or,  rather,  the  compulsory  feature  of  it — 
was  not  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  intended  to  say,  and  I  believe  I  said, 
that  Senators  sometimes  seem  to  be  intensely  interested 
when  legislation  affecting  one  group  of  people  is  before  the 
Senate,  but  do  not  have  the  sam.e  degree  of  interest  when 
legislation  affecting  the  farmers  is  before  the  Senate.  I 
said  that,  Mr.  President,  and  I  stand  by  that  statement. 

Mr.  McNARY.  For  that  reason  I  wanted  to  have  the 
Senator  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  statement  as  it 
applies  to  me. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  any  discussion  of  the  bill  by 
other  Senators  at  this  time  in  my  time.  I  am  willing  to 
yield,  which  is  the  usual  rule,  so  that  the  Senator  may  ask 
questions,  from  now  on.  The  Senator  is  sensitive  about 
what  I  said.  I  have  already  indicated  that  I  did  not  Intend 
any  reflection  on  him.  I  really  think  the  Senator  has  been 
very  active  In  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  I  think  his  Judg- 
°i^?u  ^^^}^^^  bad  at  times,  but  I  think  his  motives  are 
of  the  highest  kind.  I  think  the  Senator  is  active  and  dili- 
gent. 

Mr.  McNARY.  .  was  not  seeking  a  eulogy  at  the  hands 
of  the  Senator,  although  I  appreciate  it,  but  will  let  my 
record  here  stand  upon  its  own  footing.  I  simply  wanted  to 
put  m  the  R£coRO  a  sUtement  of  the  National  Grange  and 
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of  the  Farmers'  Union  In  support  of  my  observation  that 
we  are  all  interested  in  the  farmers'  welfare,  whether  or 
not  we  acree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  B\TINES.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Before  the  Senator  concludes,  will  he  dis- 
cuss the  effect  of  compulsory  control  upon  the  development 
abroad  of  the  production  of  cotton  and  wheat?  I  know 
the  Senator  has  made  a  study  of  that  question. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  go  into  that, 
although  it  is  rather  a  large  subject.  I  had  thought  before 
the  debate  was  over  I  would  take  substantial  time  on  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator ylfld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  should  like  first  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina;  then  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  merely  desire  to  ask  a 
question  for  information. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  as  soon  as 
I  respond  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  exports  of 
American  cotton  during  the  past  3  years  have  substantially 
decreased,  the  decrease  being  something  over  2,000,000  bales. 
If  there  are  those  who  think  that  that  decrease  was  d\ie  to 
our  control  program,  I  wish  to  ask  them  what  brought  about 
the  reduction  during  the  same  period  in  the  exports  of  prac- 
tically all  American  agricultural  commodities,  and  also  in- 
dustrial commodities,  because  our  total  exports  decreased 
from  over  $4,000,000,000  a  year  to  around  $2,000,000,000  a 
year?  I  get  these  figures  from  Agricultural  Statistics  for 
1937.  On  page  337  I  find  that  agricultural  exports  from 
this  country  prior  to  1929  amounted  approximately  to  $2,000.- 
000,000  a  year,  the  average  being  a  little  below  $2,000,000,000 
a  year.  In  1931  such  exports  dropped  to  $752,000,000;  in 
1932  to  $589,000,000.  and  they  have  remained  at  about  that 
figure.  $600,000,000  or  $700,000,000,  since  that  time,  repre- 
senting more  than  a  50-cent  decrease  In  the  volume  of  agri- 
cultural exports. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  individual  commodities.  I  find 
Usted  here  butter,  cheese,  milk,  condensed  and  evaporated, 
and  eggs  in  the  shell.  The  exports  of  all  those  commodities 
have  decreased  since  1929  more  than  50  percent.  The  ex- 
ports of  milk,  condensed  and  evaporated,  declined  from 
111,000  pounds  in  1929  to  28.000  pounds  in  1935. 

I  find  that  the  exports  of  barley,  Including  flour  and  malt, 
have  decreased  more  than  50  percent  since  1929.  The  ex- 
ports of  rye  have  decreased  frcHn  around  2,600,000  bushels  in 
1929  to  21,000  in  1934,  and  none  since  then.  They  have 
gone,  disappeared. 

The  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  averaged  179,000,000 
bushels  on  an  average  for  the  10  years  prior  to  1929,  and 
declined  last  year  to  15,929,000  bushels — a  decrease  from 
179,000.000  bushels  to  16,000.000  bushels,  we  will  say — and 
for  the  last  4  years.  1932,  1933,  1934,  and  1935.  the  total 
exports  compared  with  the  179,000,000  bushels  for  the  10- 
year  period  mentioned,  dropped  to  about  35.000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that 
there  should  be  one  price  abroad  and  another  price  for  home 
consumption? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  Senator  thinks  the  price 
should  be  the  same  for  export  and  for  the  domestic  trade? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  different 
price  in  the  case  of  cotton  for  too  much  of  it  has  to  be  sold 
in  the  world  market.  I  believe  in  one  price.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  sell  cotton  abroad  and  hereafter  export  a  single  item 


of  manufactured  cotton  goods  in  this  country  If  wc  .sell  cot- 
ton to  the  foreign  mills  cheaper  than  to  our  own  domes  tic 
mills.  In  that  event  the  domestic  mills  could  not  compete 
with  the  foreign  mills  in  any  forcicrn  market. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Do  the  statistics  which  the 
Senator  has  show  anjihing  that  would  indicate  there  Is  a 
greater  demand  when  the  price  is  lower  and  that  there  Is 
also  greater  consumption? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes;  the  price  has  some  influence,  but 
a  very  minor  one.  I  requested  information  from  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  I  \^TOte  that  Bureau  a 
letter  before  I  came  here  asking  the  reasons  for  the  reduction 
in  cotton  exports  to  the  four  principal  customers  that  we 
always  had  for  cotton,  namely,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
m.any.  Prance,  and  Italy.  There  has  been  no  decrease  in 
exports  to  Japan;  there  has  been  an  increase  in  exports  to 
that  country;  therefore,  I  did  not  ask  about  Japan.  I  am 
going  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportimity,  because  this  Is  an 
important  phase  of  this  problem,  at  least  to  many  people  of 
the  South,  to  read  the  reply  from  the  Bureau: 

The  decline  in  Imports  of  American  cotton  by  the  United  King- 
dom. Germany.  France,  and  Italy  during  the  past  3  years  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  decade  does  not  represent  aHo??elher  a 
BhiJt  to  other  cotton.  Tlie  Increased  takings  of  other  cotton  ccm- 
peu&ated  only  a  portion  of  the  loss  suffered  by  American  cotton. 
On  the  whole,  the  smallf^r  Imports  of  American  coitun  In  these 
countries  were  part  of  a  decrease  In  imports  of  cotton  In  general 
for  a  number  of  reaeons. 

In  other  words,  their  consumption  has  gone  off.  and  the 
decrease  in  the  cotton  exports  is  a  part  of  that  program  and 
the  result  of  the  smaller  consumption  of  cotton  in  those  four 
countries. 

One  of  these  was  the  loss  in  the  export  trade  of  cotton  poods, 
which  was  heavy  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy, 
and  considerable  for  Germany  and  France.  Another  Important 
reason  was  the  campalpn  of  economic  self-saifflclency  In  Gtrmany 
and  Italy,  where  importation  of  foreign  goods  has  been  discouraged 
as  far  as  possible,  with  cotton  among  the  principal  stiflerers.  A 
third  reason  wa.s  the  greatly  Increaped  use  of  other  fibers.  Another 
factor  to  be  taken  in  consideration  Is  that  the  United  Kingdom 
and  continental  countries  during  the  past  3  years  drew  upon  the 
supplies  of  American  cotton  in  their  local  wareliouses,  and  stocks 
of  American  cotton  In  these  countries  decreased  during  this  period 
by  about  a  million  bales,  so  tha:  the  actual  takings  of  American 
cotton  were  larger  than  Indicated  by  the  Import  figures. 

Let  me  fiulhcr  develop  that  thought.  During  1931  and 
1932,  when  cotton  was  very  low,  a  great  deal  of  it  being  sold 
below  5  cents  a  pound,  some  foreign  countries,  including 
those  in  the  East,  snapped  up  at  those  prices  a  quantity  of 
American  cotton  in  excess  of  their  usual  needs.  That  did 
not  help  us  any,  because  they  did  not  consume  any  more. 
They  simply  had  the  extra  supply  in  their  warehouses  at  a 
cheap  price.  The  figures  are  avsulable  both  as  to  exports  to 
those  countries  and  the  consumption  within  them.  During 
that  low-price  period  they  imported  1,500,000  bales  more 
than  they  consiuned.  In  other  words,  they  bought  It  cheap 
and  held  it.  Then,  of  course,  after  they  had  used  their 
normal  stocks  they  had.  without  buying  any  further  cotton, 
1.500,000  bales  In  their  warehouses.  They  took  that  out  and 
used  it  and  in  that  way,  as  Indicated,  decreased  their  pur- 
chases or  imports  of  American  cotton  by  the  same  amount. 

Insofar  as  American  cotton  was  replaced  by  other  cotton  It  may 
be  ascribed  chiefly  to  difficulties  In  connection  with  making  pay- 
ments In  foreign  exchange  in  Germany  and  Italy;  to  the  more  lim- 
ited free  supply  of  American  cotton  during  the  pa«t  3  years  as 
compared  with  that  of  former  years,  accompanied  slmtiltaneously 
by  a  considerably  more  liberal  supply  of  other  cotton  resulting 
from  the  larger  crops  in  Brazil  and  some  other  foreign  countries. 
While,  considered  as  a  whole,  perhaps  It  cannot  be  said  that  there 
was  an  actual  shortage  of  American  cotton  for  foreign  consump- 
tion, the  free  supply  of  particular  grades  and  staples  in  American 
cotton  was  not  so  plentiful  as  heretofore,  and.  in  the  interplay  of 
economic  forces  in  the  Etiropean  cotton  markets,  the  larger  supply 
of  other  than  American  cotton  gave  that  cotton  liome  advantage 
either  in  price  or  In  ready  availability  over  American  cotton. 

Statistical  material  showing  Imports  of  American  and  other  cot- 
ton for  the  countries  in  question  and  a  more  detailed  dlscuMlon 
by  countries  is  attached. 

The  attached  statistical  table  ehows  that  imports  of  American 
cotton  Increased  between  1920  and  1930  In  Germany.  France,  aad 
Italy,  and  decreased  somewhat  in  the  United  Statca. 
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From  1930  to  1333  Imports  of  American 
four  countries  &nd  a  heavier  reduction  In 
■tnce  1»33 


Nov  KM  P.  Eli  29 


lad  any  controL 

cotton  declined  In  all 
Imports  has  taken  place 


iiny  crop  control, 
greatly   affected    by   the 


what  took  place  between 


That  15.  as  I  said,  before  we  had 

The  Torume  of  raw -cotton  Imports  la 
domestic  demand  and  existing  stocks  of  cctton  goods  to  the  various 
countries  for  which  there  la  no  satlafactqry  Information  and  It  is 
therefore  not  altogether  pooslble  to  trace 
the  annual  changes  In  the  cotton  Imports, 
however,  took  place  In  the  last  3  years,  ind  In  order  to  facilitate 
such  deductions  as  may  be  made  from  th«  available  d\la  the  latter 
have  been  summarized  In  table  5  to  show 
the  S  years  1934  to  1036  and  the  precedl  ig  decade. 

Let  me  turn  to  table  5  becaiise  It  5  very  interesting.  It 
appears  from  this  table  that  the  IO-5  ear  average  of  imports 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Germany,  Prance,  and  Italy,  cf 
American  cotton  was  4.757,000  bales.  During  the  last  3  years 
this  amount  has  been  decreased  to  2  723,000  bales.  During 
the  same  10-year  period  the  imports  irom  all  countries  were 
7.319.000  bales  and  for  the  3-year  peri  xi  were  6.042.000  bales. 
a  reduction  of  1,277,000  bales.  While  we  lost  nearly  2,000.- 
000  bales,  the  Increase  from  foreign  countries  was  only 
757.000  bales. 

I  shall  not  read  the  remainder  cf  this  communication 
and  the  tables  accompanying  It,  bu  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  inserted  In  the  Recoid  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  It  is  very  interesting  aid  I  am  sure  Senators 
will  derive  much  valuable  informatioti  from  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Witliout  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  table  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
shows  that  during  that  period  there  was  a  development  of 
substitutes  In  the  form  of  rayon  and  staple  fiber  equivalent 
to  a  displacement  of  770.000  bales  of  cotton.  That  was.  of 
course,  prior  to  the  program  of  contioL  We  were  not  only 
disturt)ed  by  substitutes,  from  Italy  and  Germany  especially, 
but  we  have  had  a  vetr  greatly  IncreBised  volume  of  substi- 
tutes in  our  own  country  not  only  in  the  form  of  rayon,  but 
unfortunately  In  the  form  of  jute  in  ports.  I  shall  discuss 
that  subject  later. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     In  the  form  of  what? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  In  the  form  of  ,  ute.  India  always  has 
been  a  large  producer  of  cotton.  Hei  production  is  close  to 
5,000.000  Ixales.  Her  cotton  has  a  stiple  and  fiber  inferior 
to  ours.  Her  price  is  usually  80  pei  cent  of  the  American 
price.  India  is  sending  into  our  country  free — and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  thin  t  about  this  from  the 
American  viewpoint — a  quantity  of  jute  which  displaces 
annually  1.700.000  bales  of  cotton. 

Blr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  Presiden 

"nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mic  iigan? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  shall  be  hippy  to  join  with  the 
Senator  in  a  plan  of  restriction  against  any  competitive 
fann  commodity  which  reduces  the  American  farmer's  in- 
come or  interferes  with  his  domestic  market. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  ma  kes  me  very  happy  by 
saying  that,  because  if  we  could  have  our  market  restored  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  tu  ppen  to  the  American 
cotton  fanner,  as  well  as  the  other  fa  mers. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  will  lie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Certainly. 

BIT.  BYRNES.  The  Setuttca-  will  ag  ree  with  my  statement 
that  jute  is  Imported  as  a  wrapper  for  American  cotton. 
m  the  Congress  through  the  years  tlie  argument  has  been 
made  that  If  we  should  wrap  American  cotton  in  cotton 
bagging  and  ship  it  abroad,  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
the  purchasers  abroad.  Two  years  ago,  on  a  visit.  I  found 
that  In  China  cotton  was  being  wrapped  in  cotton  bagging, 
sbowing  a  little  better  appreciation  off  what  cotton  can  do 


and  how  it  should  be  used — a  better 
been  shown  by  the  American  people. 


appreciation  than  has 


Mr.    BANKHEAD.     Fol!ow:ng    out   the    ..tatrrrrnt    of    the 
Senator  from   South   Carolmi  a   little  further,   wh.le   I   do 
not  want  to  get  into  the  p<Tl:'ital  party  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion, I  think  we  all  recounize,  gcncrckUy  speaking,  that  the 
dcchne  in  our  exports,   bo'h  of  manufactured  corninodit.es 
and  agricultural  co.Timcdities.  all  up  and  down  the  luie.  ha.s 
bc;:^n  due  m  larpe  part  to  ;!ie  effect  of  the  great  world-wide 
I  depression  on  international  trade  relations. 
I       Mr.  McN.'^RY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
I       The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Doe.s  the  Senator  fiom  Ala- 
I   bama  yield  to  t-he  Sena'or  frcni  Orr^^ja? 

Mr.  B.\XKHE.\D.     I  y.e.d. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  always  impr'-^s^rd  bv  what  the  Sena- 
tor states  in  relation  to  thi.^  subject  matter.  Ina^mu."h  as 
he  has  been  giving  firures  with  regard  to  imports  and  ex- 
port:?, may  I  -ubmit  for  huo  cb:.er,ation  and  analysis  isome 
figures  which  I  have'' 

Mr.  B.\::KHEAD.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  read  thr'm  not  from  a  Government  report 
but  from  a  pamprict  is:-ucd  and  prepared  by  th.e  American 
Gotten  Shipper;'  Association. 

Mr  B.A.NTCHEAD  Of  course,  they  are  ho.'^MIe.  The  Senator 
understand.s  the  mTtivcs  beh:nd  the  ho-'ility, 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  want  to  know  if  their  fi;iures  are  con-ect. 
I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  an  argum.ent  abou*  th-ni.  I  may 
siy,  in  relation  to  thi.s  documen-,  that  I  spoke  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  McKell.^r  ;  atx)Ut  it.  This  organiza- 
tion's home  offices  or  h'^'adquarfers  are  in  Mem.phi-.  Tenn.  H*^ 
said  they  are  a  splf nd.d  organizat.on.  I  knew  nothing  of 
them.    I  m.erely  want  to  know  if  the  figures  are  correct. 

In  1932-33,  according  to  this  pamphlet,  foreign  countries 
imported  from  the  United  State.s  7.861.000  bales  of  cotton. 
That  wa-s  the  beginning  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    "V^'hat  year  was  'haf 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  want  these  figures  verified,  if  possible. 

Mr  BANKHEAD.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  the  S'^nator 
all  the  information  I  can. 

Mr.  McNARY.  In  1932-33  fortmn  countries  imported  from 
the  United  States  7  801,000  bales  of  (it  ton. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Dcx-s  the  Senator  mean  for  1  year  or  2 
years? 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  cotton-crop  year  1332-33.  We  always 
understand  tiie  overlap.  In  1933-34.  in  round  figures,  6,- 
000.000  bales  wore  unported  by  foreign  countries  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Will  the  Senator  give  those  figures 
again? 

Mr,  McNARY.  Beginning  in  1932-33.  the  crop  season, 
which  is  always  an  o\t'rlap  of  the  calendar  year,  foreign 
countries  unported  from  the  Uniied  Stages  7,800,000  bales 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Is  that  fur  1D32-33? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Yes;  the  crop  year.  In  the  crop  year 
1933-34  foreign  countric,  imported  from  the  United  States 
6,300,000  bales. 

Mr,  BANKHEAD.  The  figures  do  not  correspond  with  the 
table  I  have. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Let  me  finish  civ.ng  these  figures.  In 
the  crop  year  1934-35  they  imported  6.000  000  bales.  I  am 
giving  only  the  round  numbers.  In  1936-37  they  imported 
4.435,000  bales,  and  in  1937-38,  3,000.000  bal-s.  If  these 
figures  are  correct  it  wculd  indicate  that  from  1933  to  1938 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  nearly  5.000.000  biles,  a  very 
considerable  percentage.  I  find  that  the  foreipn  production 
of  cotton  in  1932-33,  m  round  num.bcrs.  was  10.000  000  bales, 
and  in  a  period  of  5  years  it  had  reached  20,000,000  bales. 

I  do  not  want  to  rely  on  these  fiyurts  if  they  are 
inaccurate. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  have  the  Department's  figures  be- 
fore me  and  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  figures  the 
Senator  has  given. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Do  they  vary  very  widely? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  There  is  considerable  variation.  The 
Senator  gave  the  exports  for  1936  at  below  4.000.000  bales. 
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Mr,  McNARY     No;  I  said  4,455,000  bales. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  the  Senator's  figure  is  about 
1,000,000  bales  out  of  the  v.-ay. 

Mr.  McNARY,  I  should  like  to  propoimd  a  further  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator,  for,  as  an  American  citizen  interested 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  hanng  had  ancestors  in  the 
South,  I  do  not  want  to  s.?e  the  South  suffer  an  economic 
loss  from  the  actual  destrtiction  of  the  cotton  crops  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  foreign  demand  and  consumption. 

If  we  carry  thc>se  figures,  which  are  very,  very  impressive, 
down  to  the  logical  point,  they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  ,sh?ll  socn  Icse  our  export  market  for  cotton 

Mr.   BANKHE.\D.    What    about  wheat? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Just  let  me  fimsh  this  statement,  please— 
and  we  .shall  also  find  the  foreign  acr^^age  increasing  to  the 
ixjint  at  which  there  will  be  no  demand  for  our  surplus 
cotton. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     What    about  wheat? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Will  the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  his  view  upon  that  sub.iect?  Then  I  will  give  the  Sen- 
ator my  view  on  wheat. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes;  I  will  give  the  Senator  my  view  on 
it.  Certainly  wheat  has  suffered  more  in  proportion  than 
cotton  has  suffered,  and  certainly  oats  and  barley  and  com 
have  suffered  more  in  proportion  in  the  loss  of  foreign  mar- 
kets than  has  cotton.  The  Senator  realizes  that.  If  he  does 
not,  he  can  get  the  figures. 

Mr.  McNARY.     No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Pract  cally  every  one  of  the  a^icul- 
tural  commodities  has  suffered  more  than  cotton  has  suf- 
fered. The  reasons  for  it  are  something  on  which,  of  course, 
the  Senator  and  I  would  n9t  agree. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  he 
believes  that  the  trend  will  follow  the  figures  I  have  just 
cited. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Oh,  of  course,  it  will  follow  the  trend, 
except  that  our  exports  year  before  last  were  less  than  they 
were  last  year.  There  was  an  upward  movement  last  year 
in  cotton  exports. 

Mr,  McNARY.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  able  Senator  that 
in  the  future  we  must  look  upon  our  cotton  production  from 
the  standpoint  of  nationa!.  containment  or  national  suf- 
ficiency, and  not  from  the  .standpoint  of  an  export  market? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  the  Senator  recognizes  that 
our  international  trade  relations  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  change  that  has  occurred.  I  am  not  going  into  the 
cause  of  that,  for  I  think  it  would  certainly  lead  directly  Into 
politics.  I  have  my  views  on  the  subject,  and  the  Senator 
has  his  views,  and  we  are  entitled  to  them.  As  long  as  we 
remain  Democrats  and  Republicans  we  will  maintain  them. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  have  rot  any  politics  in  international 
matters. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  But  the  loss  in  American  exports  is 
due.  as  I  think  every  economist  in  this  country  will  agree, 
to  the  difficulty  of  seciuing  American  exchange.  It  is  due 
to  the  spirit  of  nationalism  which  has  grown  up  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  foreign  nations  are 
endeavoring  to  produce  moie  of  products  such  as  wheat,  or, 
if  they  have  ever  produced  it,  such  as  cotton,  and  the  hor- 
rible contests  of  nationalism  under  which  trade  channels 
have  become  clogged  and  broken  down. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  West  is  not  going  to  get  back  its 
foreign  markets  for  wheat  and  other  commodities,  such  as 
barley  and  oats  and  corn  and  all  those  things.  You  had  a 
big  export  trade  in  those  commodities  at  one  time.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  back  completely  our  foreign  markets  for 
cotton  until  it  is  made  easier  In  some  way  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  other  nations  based  upon  national  barter  rather 
than  pajTnent  in  gold  exchange. 

That  is  my  judgment  al:>out  the  matter,  if  the  Senator 
wants  my  views.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an3rthlng  peculiar 
about  the  cotton  situation. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  thank  tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Now,  let  me  say  this,  and  I  waxit  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes]  to  hear  ttt 
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F\irther  following  the  question  of  exports,  there  has  been 
an  upward  trend  in  the  production  of  cotton  m  loreicn 
countries  for  50  long  years.  Some  people  have  an  idea  that 
the  countries  acro.ss  the  water  have  just  found  out  about 
their  cotton,  and  that  they  have  jumped  into  cotton  produc- 
tion during  the  past  2  or  3  years  as  a  result  of  our  programs 
in  this  country.  The  truth  is  tliat  since  1894,  from  that 
time  right  on  up  to  the  present,  the  average  annual  increase 
in  the  production  of  cotton  has  been  150,000  bales.  Apply 
that  for  fifiy-odd  years:  and  since  1914,  when  the  World 
War  started,  the  annual  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton 
in  foreign  countries  had  averag:ed  200,000  bales. 

We  cannot  stop  cotton  production  in  foreign  countries  by 
reducing  our  price  to  the  minimum.  We  have  always  had 
an  adequate  supply.  'V.Tien  we  had  13,000  000  bales  at  a 
5-cent  price,  foreigners  continued  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  There  is  no  way  to  stop  it.  It  has  not  been 
stopped  over  a  period  of  50  years,  with  the  lowest  sort  of 
prices. 

Why.  Mr,  President,  there  are  people  in  this  country,  some 
of  them  hving  in  the  South,  who  want  to  put  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers down,  down,  down  on  a  living  standard  that  will 
enable  them  to  star\'e  out  of  cotton  production  the  Chinese 
cooiies,  the  Russian  slaves,  the  Mexican  peons.  For  God  s 
sake,  if  our  people  have  to  go  through  that  horrible  expe- 
rience any  worse  than  they  have  gone  through  with  it, 
merely  to  maintain  volume  of  business  for  exporters  repre- 
sented by  the  association  from  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon just  read  an  extract;  if  they  have  to  go  down,  down, 
dowTi  with  their  prices  to  drive  that  type  of  foreigner  out 
of  the  cotton  fields,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  our  poor 
cotton  farmers  who  all  these  years  have  borne  the  burden  of 
protective  tariffs,  who  have  paid  the  tariff  tax  upon  nearly 
everything  they  consume,  who  have  had  nothing  that  they 
sell  protected;  whose  income  has  gone  down,  down,  down, 
until  it  is  the  lowest,  smallest  per  capita  income  of  any 
group  of  j)eople  in  America? 

Ah,  Mr.  President,  rather  than  drive  our  cotton  farmers 
down  to  that  low  degree  of  financial  standing,  to  that  level 
of  living  in  order  to  reduce  down,  down,  down  the  price  of 
cotton  so  as  to  drive  foreign  countries  that  are  producing  it 
out  of  production,  I  would  say,  let  us  lose  sight  of  the  for- 
eign markets.  If  we  have  to  reduce  our  farmers  and  all  the 
people  of  the  South  to  a  state  of  financial  ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy by  selling  cotton  to  foreign  coimtries  far  below  the 
cost  of  production,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
fairness  and  decency,  why  should  people  insist  that  we  take 
that  course  and  continue  to  pile  up  cotton? 

Some  people  have  a  nebulous,  vague  idea  that  there  are 
markets  across  the  sea  for  all  the  cotton  America  wants  to 
raise  or  can  raise  and  send  there.  My  friends,  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  the  price  of  cotton  were  put  down  to  4  or  5  cents 
a  pound — and  it  was  there  at  one  time — ^it  would  not  mate- 
rially increase  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  for- 
eign countries,  for  two  outstanding  reasons: 

First,  their  capacity,  like  ours,  is  limited.  They  have  their 
sources  of  supp^.  Where  they  do  not  use  American  cotton 
they  can  barter  for  cotton;  and  that  Is  responsible  for  the 
great  increase  of  production  of  cotton  in  Brazil.  They  have 
sold  their  cotton  to  foreign  countries  through  barter.  It  is 
even  known  that  Italy  exchanged  a  submarine  to  Brazil  for 
a  supply  of  cotton  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]  the  other  day  mentioned  the 
fact  that  Germsmy  had  a  delegation  over  here  2  or  3  years 
ago  trying  to  buy  up  around  a  million  bales  of  cotton.  They 
tried  to  make  the  arrangement  here  by  depositing  German 
marks  with  the  Export  and  Import  Bank,  so  that  any  mer- 
chant in  this  country  who  wanted  to  buy  German  goods 
could  get  those  marks  and  pay  for  them,  and  they  would 
take  their  pay  in  cottcHi.  Tlie  chairman  of  that  delegation 
came  to  my  ofllce  in  the  Senate  OflBce  Building  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  that  barter  ar- 
rangement. He  said  that  a  price  of  15  cents  a  pound  for 
cotton  would  not  be  a  deterring  influence.  It  was  not  a  mat- 
ter ot  price.    Cotton  was  selling  then  for  between  11  and  12 
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cents,  and  he  said  a  price  of  15  centi  would  not  stop  them; 
and  still  wf  hear  people  talk  about  relucing  lower  and  lower 
th«  price  of  cotton  in  order  to  hold  a  couple  of  milUon  bales 
of  exports  that  we  formerly  had. 

Thert  is  another  reason.  Mr.  Pres:dent,  why  that  cannot 
be  done.  Whenever  the  price  of  An,erican  cotton  goes  up, 
the  price  of  competitive  cotton  goes  up  in  the  same  percen- 
tage. Whenever  the  price  of  Americar  i  cotton  goes  down,  even 
if  it  goes  down  as  low  as  5  cents  a  pound,  the  price  of  Indian 
cotton  goes  down  to  80  percent  of  thi  ,t  5  cents  a  pound.  Do 
you  think  the  foreign  countries  whiiii  are  now  engaged  in 
the  production  of  cotton  with  their  cheap  peon  and  slave 
labor  are  going  to  lose  their  opportun  ty  to  sell  cotton  merely 
because  our  price  goes  down?  Wly.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  long  years  has  the  Indian  prio;  been  79 '2  percent  the 
price  of  American  cotton?  It  was  thit  when  our  cotton  was 
30  cents  and  above  a  pound.  It  was  that  when  our  price  of 
cotton  was  5  and  6  cents  a  pound.    It  is  that  today. 

Mr.  BYHNES.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield  to  thi>  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  should  like  to  confirm  the  statement  of 
the  Senator.  I  may  say  that  withiE  a  few  months,  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  a  well-lnf or  ned  German  citizen,  he 
stated  that  they  much  preferred  American  cotton. 
idi.  BANKHEAD.  It  has  a  better  staple  and  fiber. 
Mr.  BYRNES.  But  he  said  they  h  id  no  way  of  paying  for 
American  cotton,  whereas  they  weie  pasring  fOT  Brazilian 
cotton  by  barter  of  German  goods. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoto  a  chart  showng  the  Liverpool  prices 
of  American  and  Indian  cotton,  and  the  ratio,  from  1906  to 
date;  another  chart  showing  the  Liverpool  prices  of  Amer- 
ican and  Egyptian  cotton,  and  the  rUio,  from  1906  to  date; 
and  a  chart  showing  the  upward  tre  ad  in  the  world  produc- 
tion of  cotton  since  1801. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  '  all  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  consent  of  the  Joint  Conuni  Ltee  on  Printing  to  have 
these  charts  included  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Who  is  cliainnan  of  that  committee 

now?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Re  )resentatlve  Lambet>i  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Chair  is  infortied,  is  the  chauman  o^ 
that  committee.  I 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  These  charts  are  so  illustrative  anA 
Important  that  I  think  there  sboull  be  no  difficulty  about 
having  them  (xinted.  Since  they  ha  re  been  already  included 
in  official  documents  of  the  Depar  jnent  of  Agriculture,  I 
dare  say  the  Government  Printing  C  fflcc  now  has  the  forms. 
In  case  it  should  not  be  possible  to  a  :cure  the  consent  of  t^e 
Joint  committee,  however,  I  wiU  sate  that  copies  of  the 
charts  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Deinxtment  of  Agriculture. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  I  asl;  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD  a  statement  by  Louis  H.  Bam.  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  accompuiying  the  last  chart  to 

which  I  have  referred      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wi  hout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.    The  statement  Is  as  follow  s: 

LnTLS  Uvmo  BrAimi  Oait  Do  to  Stem  XifcsBAsa  nt  Fokecn 

OaowTBs 

(By  Louis  H.  Bean.  U.  S.  Department  cf  Agrlcultur*,  AgricAiItural 

Adjustment  Admtnig  ration) 

The  Interest  of  American  cotton  prtxIuccrR.  processors,  and  dish 
trlbutors  In  the  trend  of  foreign  cottoii  prod  action  has  Increased 
OTvr  the  put  baU  century  as  year  afte  year  foreign  crops  gained 
tn  stae.  Tbat  interest  has  beoome  evei  more  Intenae  in  the  past 
9  years  when  both  Nature  and  contro.  prograois  In  the  United 
Statee  ebeeked  production  and  raised  pices  while  foreign  produd- 
tlon  was  speeded  up.  In  this  article  jm,  thoefore.  undertake  to 
present,  first,  certain  outstanding  facts  la  the  kmg-ttme  tendenclos 
Ln  foreign  and  domestic  cotton  product!  m  and  then  to  dlscxiss  this 
part  played  by  the  price  of  American  (otton  In  the  expansion  of 
foretgn  producttem  In  recent  years.  Tb  >  effects  of  production  and 
price  at  American  cotton  on  foreign  pro(  :uctlixi  have  probably  been 
overstated,  and  ttM  efhcta  of  other  for  see  msfc-lng  for  foreign  ex- 
pansion, over  which  American  prodrjon  have  do  oontrol.  have 
probably  been  understated. 
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TWENTT-yEAH    TREWD 

The  long-tlm?  trend  of  io'ci^n  producticn  Is  clearly  revealed  In 
figure  1.  "Prcd'ictlon  In  Ru^siit  and  China  are  excluded  Iierc  be- 
cause It  re<p'-nds  to  faLlors  quae  dtilerent  from  those  that  de- 
tcrmm-  output  elsewhere.  In  the  20  years  bet-^.-cen  lSi>4  and  1914. 
foreign  cott.jn  pr(xi':cuon  < excluding  P.iissla  and  China)  increased 
from  :%  tre.id  fi^'.urf  of  :<.;/jO  000  to  6.500.000  bales,  cr  a:  a:i  annual 
rate  '-.f  ab'-'Ut  Iso.O.'^O  bales.  Following  a  d'^cl'.ne  In  production 
during  the  war  vean.  the  upward  trend  was  iPf^ximed,  but  at  a 
sameuh.il  faster  pace.  Between  1920  p.nd  1935  foreign  production 
Inrrer^ed  from  a  trend  f.pure  cf  C  5OU.0O0  to  9.500.000  bdies.  This 
repre-€:.ts  an  annual  rntc  cI  incr^^ris-'  of  ab«-<ut  200.000  b.alcs,  or 
50"OCO  bales  ereeter  'han  In  the  pr.-war  yearc  Were  Ru=;sla  and 
China  included,  the  p;3st-war  trend  v-ould  .^how  a  grcati^  annual 
rise.  Tl-.e  p^^^t-war  e.xpansion  m  I-?us.sia  wao  from  aUnosi  no  pro- 
duction ;n  1918  to  2.2.^0,000  bales  m  1935,  compared  with  about  a 
million  bails  before  the  war. 

EXPANSION    VARirs 

The  ratp  of  expansion  of  fore'.izn  proauctlon  has  not  been  uni- 
form vear  after  year.  It  exceeded  the  trend  in  1898.  1906.  1913. 
1925,  and  1935-  It  slowed  down  aru'.-  the  rise  to  18S3.  It  slowed 
down  again  after  the  record  cropo  atained  in  1&06,  1914,  and  1923; 
and  if  history  continue'^  to  repeat  it.-^c'f  may  also  slow  down  after 
the  record  foreign  crops  of  I9'<5  and   1936 

The  foreign  crops  of  1935  and  1936.  ex<iudintr  Ru.s.sia  and  China, 
were  about  11.000.000  to  11.500  000  b.ilcs.  This  is  practii-ally  the 
production  tiiat  could  have  been  anticipatrti  merely  by  projecting 
the  pre-war  trend  of  the  record  crops  cf  1893.  19Co.  1913.  and  1925. 
There  Is  In  this  fact  the  sutr^i-'stion  that  the  economic  and  other 
forces  that  brought  about  the  pre-war  rate  of  increase  In  foreign 
production  were  al.so  largely  respoiisible  for  the  record  foreign 
crops   of   1935   and    1935 

Pnr  convenient  coriTi  t  with  the  trend  In  forel^  production 
wc  have  in'-luded  in  tuture  1  tlie  course  of  production  in  the 
United  States  The  elTt-.t  of  the  boll  weevil  after  1915  was  to 
reduce  the  trend  of  output,  to  a  level  abc;-  4.000,000  baler  lower 
than  that  of  tiie  prr-wu,r  years,  Tlircutrhout  th"  post-war  period, 
prodvctlon  In  the  United  9ta*es,  exr-ept  In  1026  failed  to  attain 
the  levels  indicated  by  tlie  pre-war  rate  of  expansion.  The  con- 
trol procrams  cf  19 -.^  :'.'i  lu-d  the  weather  of  193i  and  1936  resulted 
In  crops  under  12.000  000  b;Ucs  .  orr. pared  .vrli  about  16  000.000 
bales  had  o':tp"it  f'^llow^d  'he  po"*-war  Terd  This  co'nridence 
of  rising  production  abroavl  from  1932  to  1936  and  lower  produc- 
tion In  the  Un.ied  States  is  the  usual  point  of  departure  in  the 
ELTgumcnt  that  th^  conuol  programs,  by  raising  prices,  have  stimu- 
lated foreign  prod-icticn.  rcluced  consumpticn  of  .^mc^1can  co'.tcn, 
etc  .hi9*  how  mufh  of  the  foreign  expansion  in  recent  years  I5 
occasioned  by  the  pr^e  of  American  cotton  and  how  much  by  other 
factors  is  .-i.Ki:e.s'cd  by  the  following  analysis  of  aggregate  fore.gn 
acreage  changes  and  the  acreage  changes  In  India,  Egypt,  and 
Brazil 

rORKTGM     ACREAGlt 

The  rotirse  of  total  arr»a?p  in  forelf  n  cotton  ^exrhidinc:  Ru5~1a) 
from  1921  to  1935  is  sho»n  in  figure  2  •  Between  1921  and  1935 
that  ncreage  ro^e  frum  J3  0<  0  000  to  nearly  41000,000,  then  tended 
slightly  da'si-nward.  rra^h;:-;-  T5  500  000  acrrs  :n  19C:1  This  was  fol- 
lowed bv  another  advsr^'-e  *r,  T;en'-iv  4-i(H'0rHXi  tn   1935 

In  order  to  reveal  the  ext<-nt  to  whKh  tbcsc  annual  acreages  were 
affected  by  the  price  ol  American  cotton  and  by  other  factors,  juch 
as  prices  of  compet!:;ig  rrop.s.  natixr.ai  prtxlujlicn  policies,  currency 
devaluation,  we  have  de'ermmed  by  "itat;  tical  corrcla'lcn  procedure 
the  effect  of  the  LiverpKXji  pr»ce  of  American  cotton  in  one  season  on 
the  total  foreign  acreai;e  the  following  seaaou  for  the  period  of 
1921  35.  The  rcoult  is  t^liov. :;  en  :iie  juwer  half  of  ligure  2.  It  will 
be  seen  that  b-twe^n  1:^21  and  1924  thTo  was  a  rl.e  in  the  total 
I  acreage  of  5.500  000.  following  the  advance  In  prices  of  American 
[  cotton  from  the  low  levels  of  192o  to  the  hia:h  levels  of  1923.  This 
'  was  followed  by  a  decluie  cf  6  OOO.tXM3  acres  bttwccn  1924  and  1927 
as  cotton  prices  fell  from  the  hi^^h  level  In  1D23  'o  the  low  level  of 
1926  The  higher  prices  of  1927  2«  restored  2. .500,000  to  3, .500.000 
acres  In  1928-;30.  The  decline  in  cotton  prices  from  1929  to  1931  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  foreign  a.  reage  by  about  4,54:iO,0(jO  by  1932.  in 
1932  a  smaller  American  c^ltou  crop  brought  higher  prices  and 
restored  2,500,000  acres  In  1033  and  between  1933  and  1935  there 
was  another  Increase  of  alx)ut  1  5(i0  000  acres. 

This  analysis  allows  Iha  had  there  been  no  other  Influences  on 
foreign  acreage  except  the  changes  in  the  price  of  American  ccttoa 
abroad,  the  1933  foreign  aireagt  would  liave  been  just  about  where 
tt  was  In  1921  and  In  1935  it  wotild  have  been  no  greater  than  in 
1929  and  1930. 

EFTTXTS  or  PRICE 

The  effects  of  price  on  foreign  acreage,  shown  in  the  lower  half  at 

figure  2.  when  di-'diiiiitu  fiuui  the  actti:i'  acr'.'ii.^es.  also  shown  In 
flgfure  2,  reveal  the  ncT''a.''p  char>f"»=  d"i>^  tn  fa't'--"--  other  than  price 
of  American  cotton  This  tn  1925  forei-:m  arn  aee  amounted  to 
nearly  4i.OOO.0O0.  or  l3.<jChJ0m  greater  than  m  1921.  About  4,000,000 
of  this  increa.se  we  fout.d  v.ns  due  to  price,  the  talank.e,  nearly 
9,000,000  acres,  must  have  b*'  ui  due  to  all  ether  facors  combined. 
Including  recoverv  fr^^m  w,irt'.r..>^  redui'ed  o"tnMt  I'.^v-r  '''•■".ff:  ot 
competing  products,  lower  production  coets.  and  Government  Btim- 


>  The  acreage  data  are  those  used  by  the  Brookings  Institution  In 
Its  study.  Cotton  and  the  A.  A,  .A,  Tlie  Inclusi  ju  of  China  does  not 
affect  matsrtaJly  the  point  of  this  analysis. 
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ulus  to  expanded  production.  Similarly  in  1935  total  foreign  acre- 
age was  abDut  44  000.000.  or  15.000.000  greater  than  in  1921,  but  of 
this  only  2,500,000  was  due  to  the  higher  prices  of  American  cotton. 
Indicating  that  all  other  factors  were  responsible  for  about  13.500.000 
acres  of  this  increase.  The  year-to-year  influences  of  these  other 
factors  are  shown  in  the  middle  section  of  figure  2.  This  part  of 
our  analy.sls  shows  that  had  tlip  price  of  American  cotton  been  kept 
unchanged  throughout  the  period  1921  35  foreign  cotton  acreage 
would  have  been  about  8.500,000  acres  greater  in  1925  than  in  1921i 
It  would  have  remained  at  about  that  level  until  1930  and  would 
have  shown  an  Increase  of  13,500  000  acres  over  1921  by  1936. 

OTHER    FACTORS 

We  thus  infer  that  the  rise  in  foreign  acreage  of  4.500.000  between 
1932  and  1933  v/as  due  in  part  to  the  better  price  of  American  cot- 
ton in  1932  than  In  1931  and  In  part  to  expansion  arising  from  other 
factors.  Mcst  of  the  1933  increase  in  foreign  acreage  Is  therefore 
not  related  to  the  A.  A.  A.  programs  adopted  In  the  summer  of  1933, 
except  for  such  Increased  plantings  as  took  place  in  India  after 
Augiast  1933,  Of  the  expansion  In  foreign  acreage  of  nearly  4  000  - 
000  between  1933  and  1935.  roughly  about  half  may  have  been  due 
to  the  Improved  price  of  American  cotton  and  the  other  half  to 
factors  that  started  foreign  acreage  expanding  again  after  the  1930 
season  or  3  years  before  the  first  A.  A.  A.  program.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  Increase  In  acreage  here  attributed  to 
•other"  factors  may  include  expansion  resulting  from  the  expecta- 
tion on  the  part  of  certain  foreign  countries  that  the  American  crop 
will  continue  to  be  held  down  and  price  guaranteed.  At  present, 
we  have  no  way  of  showing  this  influence  in  a  quantitative  way! 

The  fact  that  growing  foreign  competition  is  subject  to  forces 
much  more  potent  In  the  long  run  than  the  world  price  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  can  be  shown  even  more  strikingly  by  an  examination 
of  the  acreage  changes  In  three  countries  1  India,  Egypt,  and 
Brazil. 

Acreage  studies  for  these  three  countries  have  recently  been  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agrlcultviral  Economics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of   Apiculture,   which   we   summarize   as  follows: 

CHOPS    rw    INDIA 

Tar  India  the  price-acreage  relationships  show  that  a  price  of  220 
rupees  per  candy  In  the  period  1920-24  tended  to  bring  about  a  cul- 
tivation of  around  17,000,000  acres;  in  the  period  1925-26,  because 
of  a  decline  In  prices  of  other  agricultural  products,  the  same  price 
of  cotton  brought  about  22.000,000  acres  into  cultivation;  in  the 
period  1927-32.  because  of  a  further  decline  In  prices  of  other  agri- 
cultural products,  the  same  price  of  cotton  of  229  rupees  brought 
on  23.500.000  acres;  and  In  tlie  period  of  1933-35  about  25.000,000 
acres.  In  other  words,  the  long-time  expansion  In  Indian  acreage 
from  1921  to  1935  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  world  price  of  Amer- 
ican cotton.  Even  If  the  world  price  of  American  cotton  were  to  be 
brought  down  so  as  to  restore  the  low  prices  that  prevailed  In  India 
In  1931-32.  It  would  not  reduce  Indian  acreage  by  much  more  than 
1.000.000  acres  or  about  4  percent. 

CROPS   IN    EGYPT 

For  upper  Egypt  the  price-acreage  relationships  show  that  Ln 
the  period  1922-24  a  price  of  about  13  tallarls  per  cantor  tended  to 
result  In  300.000  acres  In  cotton,  but.  with  declining  price  of  grain 
thereafter,  the  same  price  of  cotton  resulted  in  400,000  acres  In 
the  period  1927-28;  500,000  in  the  period  192»-31;  and  about  600,000 
in  the  period  1933-35.  Here,  too,  the  long-time  trend  In  acreage 
Is  due  not  to  the  price  of  cotton  but  to  the  lower  prices  of  compet- 
ing products.  By  1932  acreage  was  here  reduced  very  sharply  and 
most  of  the  reduction  has  be<;n  restored,  but  not  more  than  about 
10  percent  of  that  restored  acreage  can  be  attributed  to  the  price 
of  cotton. 

COrm   AND   COTTON 

For  southern  Brazil  the  analysis  does  not  contain  data  back  beyond 
1933.  but  It  Is  significant  that  the  expansion  started  here  not  after 
the  A  A.  A.  programs  but  3  years  earlier.  Between  1929  and  1933 
acreage  here  expanded  from  about  160.000  to  1,120,000,  an  increase 
of  about  960.000.  Between  192^-30  and  1932-33  the  price  of  cotton 
in  Brazil  advanced  from  a  low  of  32  milrels  per  10  kilograms  to 
53.  but  this  price  advance  was  responsible  for  only  about  a 
200.000-acre  increase.  The  balance  Is  associated  chiefly  with  the 
decline  in  the  pirlce  of  coffee. 

PCKMANENT    TRXND    tTP 

From  the  foregoing  facta  we  may  conclude  that  foreign  acreage 
(outside  Russia  and  China)  Is  pursuing  a  long-time  expansion 
trend  of  about  200,000  bales  a  year;  that  foreign  acreage  ch&nges 
In  recent  years  have  been  brought  about  only  partly  by  changes  In 
the  world  price  of  American  cotton  and  partly  by  the  other  numer- 
ous factors  over  which  American  producers  have  no  control;  and 
that  a  sharp  Increase  in  American  production  to  force  the  world 
price  of  American  cotton  down  to  where  it  established  1932  cotton 
prices  in  competing  countries  would  not  necessarily  lower  the  total 
of  foreign  acreage  to  that  of  1932.  These  long-time  trends,  these 
price  and  other  Influences,  need  to  be  taken  into  account  In  deter- 
mining what  would  constitute  a  proper  progressive  balance  between 
American  and  other  growths  in  foreign  markets  for  cotton. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  desire  to  take 
too  much  time  of  the  Senate.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  had 
finished  the  statement  of  tlie  fcHinula  contained  in  the  cotton 
title  of  the  bill,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  that  I  wiU 


then  yield  the  floor,  unless  some  Senator  wishes  to  ask  me 
a  question. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  S«?nator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yitld. 

Mr.  McNARY.  In  relation  to  the  question  of  exports, 
just  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  record  correspond  to  the 
actuality.  I  recall  that  for  ihe  many  yea:-s  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Comiruitee  on  Agncullure  and  For- 
estry we  have  always  considered  that  the  home  consumption 
of  cotton  was  about  40  percent  and  that  the  foreign  exports 
amounted  to  about  60  percent  of  the  crop.  Those  figures 
were  burned  into  my  memory  many  years  ago  and,  I  think 
still  obtain,  largely.  In  other  words,  then;  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  exports  of  the  cotton  crop  than  of  any  other  crop 
in  this  country. 

As  to  wheat,  I  think  It  is  not  comparable,  as  the  Senator 
has  said.  I  recall  that  for  many  years,  fiom  1910  to  1925. 
I  think,  with  the  exception  of  3  years,  the  average  produc- 
tion of  wheat  in  this  coimtry  wtts  about  800,000,000  bushels. 
In  1915  it  was  about  a  billion  bushels,  and  it  is  prophesied 
it  will  be  about  the  same  this  year.  For  a  great  many 
years — I  will  say  up  to  1910 — ^we  used  to  export  about  20 
percent  of  our  wheat,  which  would  be  160.000,000  bushels  out 
of  the  800,000,000  bushels.  The  export  is  now  down  to 
around  10  percent. 

I  have  just  hastily  glanced  at  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  though  I  read  it  last  evening  with 
very  much  interest.  It  was  placed  in  the  Record  by  the  very 
able  Senator  fron  Kansas  [Mr.  McGillI.  In  that  speech 
he  stated: 

From  the  1st  of  July  up  to  November  8,  we  have  exported  about 
22,000,000  bushels.  At  this  rate  exports  for  the  year  would  total 
about  60.000,000  bushels.  Bxzt  It  Is  poalble  that  exports  from 
this  year's  crop  may  total  as  much  as  100,000,000  bushels. 

So  there  has  not  been  a  very  great  variation  during  the 
years  in  the  amovmt  of  wheat  exported.  The  amount  has 
probably  fallen  from  20  percent,  as  it  was  up  to  1910,  to  10 
percent,  the  present  figure;  whereas  as  to  cotton  over  a  long 
period  the  export  has  been  practically  60  percent  of  the  crop. 

I  say  this  in  no  sirgumentative  sense  at  afl.  I  have  sis 
much  sympathy  for  the  efforts  of  the  southern  planter  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  has  given  so  much  atten- 
tion to  this  very  Important  problem,  and  this  particular  phase 
of  an  important  problem.  What  I  am  tryiJog  to  ascertain 
is  whether  there  is  not  more  competition  in  foreign  coimtrles 
in  the  production  of  cotton  than  there  Is  in  the  production 
of  wheat  or  any  other  American  agricultural  product,  and 
if  we  keep  our  domestic  cotton  price  above  the  world  level, 
will  it  not  finally  exclude  us  altogether  from  our  export  to 
foreign  countries?  I  submit  that  as  an  inquiry  to  the  Sen- 
ator. The  Senator  is  very  thoughtful  and  has  very  con- 
siderately answered  a  portion  of  my  inquiry.  I  refer  to  the 
comparable  situation  between  wheat  and  cotton  only  l)ecause 
of  the  Senator's  reference  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  the  question  is  a  proper 
one,  of  course.  But  what  can  we  do  about  it?  I  have  Just 
exjrtained  that  we  have  no  power  to  stop  production  abroad 
and  that  we  cannot  do  it  by  cheapening  the  price  of  cotton. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Sena- 
tor's answer. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  What  can  we  do?  We  cannot  get  the 
Canadian  trade  opened  up  so  that  we  can  get  a  free  ex- 
change, as  we  used  to  have. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  cotton  planter 
and  the  cotton  farmer  and  the  cotton  picker  reduced  to 
poverty  wages  in  order  to  compete  in  the  world  market.  I 
want  them  still  to  maintain  the  high  American  standard  of 
living. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  appreciate  that.  We  cannot  control 
it,  and  it  makes  it  more  important,  as  I  see  it,  for  us  to 
arrange  to  adjiist  ourselves  to  a  situation  which  we  cannoit 
central  If  we  caxmot  reopen  the  marki>t  at  present  and 
secure  an  Increased  outlet  for  our  cotton,  it  makes  it  all  the 
more  Important  that  we  should  adjust  the  supply,  under 
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Adequate  and  proper  machinery,  U'  the  markets  where  we 
can  sell  our  cotton.  In  other  worls,  il  our  qxiantity  is  t» 
be  reduced.  It  makes  It  all  the  n  ore  important  that  our 
price  shall  be  increased. 

As  I  argued  before,  I  think  the  i  eduction  proportionately 
in  wheat  exports  to  foreie:n  markets  has  been  much  greater 
than  has  been  the  reduction  in  cotton  exports.  It  has  been 
about  30  to  33  Ml  percent  in  cotton. 

There  was  an  export  of  10,000,00)  bales  before  the  reduc- 
tion: then  it  was  about  7,500,000  bales.  Last  year  it  was 
merely  5,500,000  bales.  So  that  it  ^  'as  down  over  30  percent. 
As  to  wheat,  there  was  probably  i  75-percent  reduction  in 
compcuiaoQ  with  the  normal  expo-t  of  wheat.  There  was 
an  annual  export  of  wheat  ot  179  000.000  bushels,  while  in 
the  same  period  there  was  an  export  of  cotton  of  seven  and 
a  half  million  bales.  Last  year  tbei  e  was  an  export  of  cotton 
amounting  to  nearly  5.400,000  bales  but  there  was  an  export 
of  wheat  of  16.000j000  bushels.  £o  that  there  is  no  real 
diSenxMct:  we  all  have  the  same  p  x>Uem. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  stip  fareign  countries  with 
thefa-  natkuiaUstic  spirit  from  prod'  icing  wheat.  Just  as  they 
have  been  for  3  or  4  years,  and  aot  buying  our  wheat.  I  do 
xkoi  know  how  we  are  to  stop  thai  from  producing  cottqn. 
Not  only  that,  but  cotton  is  certa:  oly  In  a  worse  condition 
about  recovering  the  same  volimie  of  foreign  trade  because 
of  the  production  in  such  large  qu  antlttes  of  ray<Mi  fiber  in 
Oermany  and  Italy,  countries  whldb  were  formerly  among  our 
best  custooBtfs.  We  cannot  stop  tl  at.  We  cazmot  stop  it  in 
the  United  States,  much  less  sto[  it  abroad.  The  market 
has  Just  dlsaiveared. 

Germany  and  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
have  always  been  our  chief  custo  aers,  and  the  exports  to 
thoae  countries  have  been  diverte(  due  to  conditions.  The 
producers  In  this  country  have  net  reduced  the  production 
proporttonately  with  the  decrease  in  consumption  by  our 
farmer  four  chief  Kuropean  customers. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  v  ill  the  Senator  bear  with 
me  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BANKHSAD.    Certainly. 

Mr.  McNARY.  In  the  bill,  abtut  which  bearings  were 
had  throughout  the  country,  adju  tn^ient  contracts  were  ite- 
QOlred  as  to  the  major  commodi  ies  specified  in  the  bill, 
namely,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  coi  n,  and  rice.  In  that  p(K- 
UOQ  of  the  bill  DOW  before  the  8en£  te  which  deals  with  wheat 
aod  corn  there  Is  provision  that  w  lere  adjustment  contracts 
are  required  51  percent  of  the  faimers  at  a  public  hearing 
must  indicate  that  they  are  in  f avc  r  of  them. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  prefer  that  the  Senator  take  up  that 
phase  of  the  case  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas    Itir. 

MOQZLL]. 

Mr.  McNART.  Oh.  no;  I  am  coming  to  the  question  of 
cotton. 

I  repeat  that  adjustment  eontniCta,  contracts  in  writing, 
which  specify  benefits  in  the  wa3'  of  reserve  loans,  parity 
payments,  and  soU-oonservation  aeneflts.  are  provided  for 
In  the  bill;  but  before  a  oootracu  is  altered  into  the  Sec- 
retary must  be  satisfied,  after  a  lublic  hearing  somewhere 
in  the  area  in  which  the  iffoditct  Is  produced,  that  51 
percent  of  those  oagaged  in  prod  icing  it  want  to  sign  t]he 
contracts.  That  is  the  language  c  I  the  bill,  or  I  do  not  road 
It  aright.  When  It  comes  to  oottoi  i.  in  the  bill  now  before  us 
the  requirements  for  adjustment  sontracts  no  longer  exist. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  contract  for  cotton.  A  refer- 
endum for  cotton  adjustment  oonl  racts  is  not  required.  AH 
that  is  required  Is  a  ref  eroidum  oi  a  tearing  with  respect  to 
quotas.  The  question  I  am  asklni  is.  Why  did  the  commit- 
tee omit  the  requirement  or  adjust  nent  contracts  for  cottcn. 
and  still  require  them  for  wheat  ai  id  com? 

Tliere  may  be  a  very  logical  m  son.  I  am  simply  askikig 
the  Senator  for  an  exidanatlon. 

Mr.BANKHBAD.  So  far  as  whi  at  and  com  are  concern^ 
the  taiB  as  reported,  as  I  understac  d.  does  not  seek  to  ynt^ol 
produetkm  or  marketing  until  a  o  trtain  stage  of  overflow  bi 
Um  giaoazy  has  been  reached. 


Mr.  McNARY.    Will  the  Senator  pardon  me  there? 
Mr.  BANKIIEAD.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  adjustment  contract  does  not  provide 
for  that;  but  the  quota,  after  referendum,  does  prevent  any 
of  the  commodity  moving  into  the  currents  of  commerce 
above  the  amount  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
So  we  come  to  the  compulsory  featui-es  under  that  phase  of 
the  bill  In  its  application  to  com  and  wheat. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  assimie  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, who  attended  the  meeting  In  which  the  measure  was 
dealt  with,  heard  this  subject  discu.ssed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  measure,  and  he  understands  that 
phase  of  it  a£  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  McNARY.  There  was  no  discussion  at  all  of  that. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  go  into  that  matter  I  shall  complete 
my  history  of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  quite  differ  with  the  Senator.  He 
may  not  have  been  present. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  part  of  the  bill  with  reference  to 
cotton  was  before  the  sut>committee.  I  was  present  with 
the  committee  during  the  4  days  the  bill  was  under  study, 
save  on  the  Sunday  when  the  present  draft  of  it  was  writ- 
ten. The  cotton  provision  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
cotton  Senators,  and  they  reported  back.  I  do  not  care 
anj^hing  about  the  mechanics  of  the  hearing.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  this:  We  are  dealing  with  five  commodities. 
Why  Ls  a  written  adjustment  contract  required  for  wheat  and 
for  corn,  but  not  for  cotton? 

Mr.  B.^NKHEAD.  I  do  not  care  whether  or  not  they  have 
tho  contract  for  wheat  and  corn. 

Mr.  McN.ARY.  I  know  the  provnsions  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
docs  not  require  a  written  contract  for  cotton  at  all. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  strike  the  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  wheat  and  corn,  he  can  move  to  strike 
them  cut. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  my  question  is  a  fair  one 
for  any  Senator  to  ask.  in  order  to  have  an  explanation  as 
to  why  the  commodities  were  not  treated  alike  with  respect 
to  WTitten  contracts,  and  to  the  provisions  embodied  in  the 
bill  with  respect  to  the  various  commodities. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD  Tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  ought  to 
understand  that,  I  think.  Whether  he  does  or  not,  I  think 
he  ought  to. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  understand  the  bill. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Wait  a  moment.     The  Senator  asked 
me  a  question.    I  w.sh  to  answer  it. 
Mr.  McNARY.     Very  well. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  weU  knows  that  the  ap- 
proaches to  cotton  on  the  one  hand  and  to  corn  and  wheat 
on  the  other,  so  far  as  control  is  concerned,  are  entirely 
different.  The  Senator  well  knows  that  no  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  from  the  cotton 
States  is  i-esponsible  in  any  way  for  the  bill  as  it  originally 
was  introduced.  The  Senator  well  knows  that  the  mere 
introduction  of  a  bill  dealing  with  cotton  and  com  and 
wheat,  treating  them  along  the  same  lines,  does  not  bind 
anyone,  even  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  under  the  rules 
of  our  committee,  does  not  bind  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  a  rule  that  any  Member,  when  he  comes 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  may  vote  as  his  judgment  dic- 
tates. He  cannot  be  confined  in  any  way  by  what  was  in 
a  bin  introduced  by  some  other  Senator. 

I  shall  state  the  reason  why  the  producers  of  cotton  do 
not  want  any  contract  and  do  not  need  any  contract.  The 
Senator  may  reason  as  he  pleases  and  other  Senators  may 
reason  as  they  please  about  wheat  and  com,  but  if  we  are 
given  the  allotment  that  is  provided  in  the  cotton  section, 
we  do  not  need  any  contract  to  carry  that  out.  It  is  useless 
to  go  around  and  get  a  contract  for  something  that  the  law 
controls  and  regulates. 

That  is  the  situation  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned.    We 

have  a  different  method  of  approach  than  in  respect  to 

other  products.    Under  the  cotton  program  we  try  to  avoid 

I  what  is,  as  we  see  it,  the  waste  of  producing  more  than  is 
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net^dcd  and  thereby  reducing  the  price.  We  approach  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  avoiding,  sc  far  as  we  can 
do  so  in  advance,  producing  a  crop  which  must  be  im- 
pounded on  the  farm,  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned.  I  do 
not  undertake  to  say  anything  about  corn.  I  have  not  been 
a  student  of  those  things  enough  to  do  that.  However,  so 
far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  whenever  a  bale  of  cotton  goes 
through  a  cotton  gin,  it  thereby  goes  into  the  report  of  the 
Census  Bureau  as  to  the  number  of  bales.  It  goes  into  the 
visible  supply.  That  supply  always  directly  influences  the 
price  of  cotton,  whether  it  is  impounded  or  not,  whether  it 
is  under  a  loan  or  not.  The  cotton  trade  knows  that  it  is 
somewhere  in  a  warehouse,  and  available  to  the  trade  when 
it  is  needed,  without  risking  at  any  time  an  undue  shortage 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  in 
the  chair,  I  Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  page  35  the  bill,  as  I  understand,  sets 
out  the  basis  of  assigning  the  quotas  to  the  individual  pro- 
ducers of  cotton;  and.  in  substance,  on  page  35  one  of  the 
things  to  be  considered  is  the  number  of  famihes  composed 
of  two  or  more  persons.  Was  any  testimony  taken  by  the 
committee  looking  to  the  use,  as  a  basis,  of  the  number  of 
individuals  rather  than  families?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  cotton-producing  sections  of  the  country  a  family  usually 
consists  of  8  or  10  persons,  and  I  shoiJd  like  to  know  if  that 
human  element  was  given  consideration. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  very  frankly 
that  I  was  not  the  author  of  that  immediate  section.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Bilbo  1  was,  I  think  his  idea 
was  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  small  farmer  as  against  the 
mechanized  farmer.  On  a  mechanized  farm  usually  there 
are  but  few  children.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  stated 
that  that  was  the  reason  why  that  provision  was  made  in  the 
amendment.  It  was  an  amendment  in  the  interest  of  the 
small  farmer  as  against  the  mechanized  commercial  farmer. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  At  the  bottom  of  page  36,  in  subsection  (f), 
it  will  be  observed  that  when  the  quota  has  been  established, 
and  the  time  comes  to  allot  the  acreage,  3  percent,  I  believe, 
is  reserved  for  allocation  to  new  lards.  Was  any  testimony 
taken,  or  what  does  the  investigation  disclose,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  acres:  or  will  that  percentage  be  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  number  of  acres  that  normally  come  into  cultivation 
every  year? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  did 
not  have  any  hearings  on  that  point.  We  had  general  in- 
formation about  the  number  of  new  farmers  who  came  in 
under  former  programs;  and  the  number  of  new  farmers  that 
come  in  Ls  much  larger  when  the  price  of  cotton  is  high,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  For  that  reason  we  could  not  anticipate 
it.  A  good  price  attracts  them.  When  a  low  price  prevails, 
they  do  not  come  in.  There  is  no  formula  for  that  program. 
In  the  original  Cotton  Control  Act  the  figure  of  3  percent  was 
provided.  We  investigated  that  condition,  and  we  figured 
that  that  was  enough  to  provide  for  the  new  farmers. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  eastern 
Arkansas  and  in  a  great  portion  of  the  Delta  country  many 
cf  our  lands  were  devastated  by  an  overflow  in  1927.  I  have 
in  mind  one  particular  section  in  Arkansas  which  is  100 
miles  long  and  on  an  average  10  to  15  miles  wide,  which  has 
rot  been  able  to  raise  any  cotton  except  during  the  last  year 
or  so.  There  are  two  or  three  thousand  families  who  have 
settled  on  that  land.  They  must  have  a  base  acreage  if 
they  are  going  to  develop  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  is  provided  in  the  biU.  If  the 
Senator  wiU  look  in  the  definitions  under  "normal  produc- 
tion," he  will  find  that  if  for  any  one  year  during  the  5-year 
period,  on  account  of  drought  or  other  undue  causes  the  pro- 
duction is  one -third  less  than  normal,  it  is  to  be  dealt  with. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  .should  l.ke  tlie  Rrcoiin  to  show  that  it 
was  the  thought  of  the  Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and 
particularly  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  the  subsequent 
provisions  in  the  bill  are  ample  to  give  the  Secretary  the  right 
tn  take  into  con.sideration,  in  fi.xmg  theii'  base  acreage,  the 
plight  of  the  people  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  We  put  the  provision  in  the  bill  for 
that  purpose,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  In  reference  to  the  apixjrtionment  among 
the  States  and  among  the  political  stibdivisions  of  the  States 
and  farm  units.  I  notice  the  bill  provides  that  the  national 
marketing  quota  shall  be  apportioned  cmong  the  several 
States  according  to  their  production  records,  but  when  it 
comes  to  allotting  the  national  marketing  quota  to  each 
State  the  first  provision  is,  in  effect,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     From  what  page  is  the  Senator  reading? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Page  35.  line  3.  When  it  comes  to  mak- 
ing the  allotment  amongst  the  counties  or  subdivisions  of  a 
State  the  first  consideration  to  be  observed  is — 

The  prcportlcn  that  the  land  devoted  to  tilled  lands  on  cotton 
farms  In  the  county  Is  of  the  land  devoted  to  tlUed  lands  on  all 
cotton  farms  In  the  State. 

Elsewhere  in  the  bill  "tilled  lands"  are  defined  to  be  lands 
that  are  devoted  to  soil-depleting  row  crops  and  soil-deplet- 
ing feed  crops. 

In  Louisiana  there  are  parL<=hes  or  counties  most  of  the  acre- 
age of  which  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  sugarcane,  a  portion 
of  the  land  being  devoted,  we  may  say,  to  the  raising  of  cot- 
ton. Will  those  cotmties  whose  major  crop  is  .sugarcane  be 
allotted  proportionately  the  same  acreage  that  will  go  to 
those  parishes  or  counties  whose  major  crop  is  cotton? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  know  .sufficient  about  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  to  say  whether  or  not  the  land  so  used  would 
be  included  in  "tilled  lands."  Is  sugar  planted  in  rows  in  the 
Senator's  State? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Oh,  yes;  it  is  planted  in  rows. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  To  the  cotton  grower,  so  far  as  I  know, 
a  percentage  of  all  cultivated  lands,  regardless  of  what  was 
cultivated,  would  be  given  for  planting  cotton.  If  it  shotild 
take  30  percent  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  county  to  pro- 
duce the  county's  allotment,  then  each  farmer  would  get 
30  percent. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  It  seems  to  me,  may  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator,  that  many  of  the  parishes  of  Louisiana  would  get  a 
surpltis  allotment  under  this  method  of  makmg  the  allo- 
cation. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Which  is  more  profitable,  sugar  or 
cotton? 

Mr.  0"VERTON.  That  depends  on  the  circumstances. 
Sometimes  sugar  is  more  profitable,  and  sometimes  cotton  is. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Is  there  any  base  acreage  as  to  sugar? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  would  govern,  of  course.  That 
would  keep  the  farmers  from  increasing  it. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  We  will  say  there  is  a  parish  in  Louisiana 
in  which  80  percent  of  the  tilled  land  is  devoted  to  the  plant- 
ing of  cane  and  only  20  percent  to  the  planting  of  cotton. 
There  is  another  parish  in  northern  Louisiana,  we  will  say. 
where  practically  all  the  tilled  land  is  devoted  to  the  planting 
of  cotton.  Will  those  cane-producing  parishes  get  jtist  as 
large  an  allotment  as  will  the  cottcn-producmg  parishes? 

Mr,  BANKHEAD,  I  think  that  will  depend  somewhat  on 
the  sugar-allotment  program.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  did  not  give  any  personal  consideration  to  the  cane 
feature,  because  I  did  not  know  stifflcient  about  it.  But  the 
Senator's  colleague  (Mr.  Ellender]  collaborated  with  us  in 
the  administrative  allotment  features  of  the  bill,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  take  it  up  with 
his  colleague,  who  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  sa 
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BCr.  BANKHEAD.    I  wl£h  I  could 
I  did  not  give  any  detailed  study  to 

Mr.  OVERTON.     But  for  the 
the  Senator  will  yield  further — 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    On  page  36,  wHen 
ment  to  the  farm  units,  there  Is  a  simi 


answer  the  Senator,  but 
other  crops, 
pfrpoee  of  the  Rccx>rd,  If 


At  least  95  percent  of  any  acreage  re: 
to  the  farms  In  ttae  county  In  the  sam^ 
tilled  oa  each  farm  m  the  preceding 
laoda  tn  the  coxinty  In  such  year. 


tyilntng  shall  be  apportlonad 

proportion  that  the  lands 

yter  bears  to  the  total  tiUfld 


f  aimer 
cotton 


So  that  a  farmer  who  has  been 
other  crops  than  cott<»i  will,  in  the 
•Ce.  participate  equally  with  the 
inc  his  land  to  the  planting  of 
that  formula  ought  to  be  recons 
amended. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President.  I 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  he  has 
position  of  the  subject  and  is  ready 

Mr.  BANEZHEAD.    Yes;  I  have 
some  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.    I  wanted  to  be 
ready. 

Along  the  line  the  Senator  from 
has  been  talking.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Quettton.    I  think  I  am  correct  In 
lubcommittee  was  considering  the 
the  section  we  now  have  before  u; 
bill  irtilch  was  considered  by  the 
serted  at  the  last  minute  of  the 
tlon  just  before  the  recess  on 
cux'iect? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes:  that  is 
might  be  made  ccanplete  by  saying 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

Mr.  HATCH.    It  was  presented 
sissippi.    It  seems  to  me  that 
page  35,  might  offer  some  very 
culties.  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hav^ 
trcm  Alabama  on  that  subject.   I 
(c).  which  reads: 


c  evoting  his  tilled  land  tlo 

allotment  of  cotton  acre- 

who  has  been  devot- 

It  seems  to  me  that 

dered  and  ought  to  be 


general 


provii  ions 
grave 


Tba  amount  of  the  national 
State  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
eountlea  and  anbdlrlalona  thereof  In 


marlutlng 


),  and  (3),  setting  forth 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is 


there  Is  no  discretionary 


Then  follow  paragraphs  (1),  (2 
the  basis.  What  I  wish  to  ask  the 
wbether  or  not.  In  his  opinion,  the  Secretary  would  have 
any  discretion  whatever  in  the  ap  >lication  of  the  rules  laid 
down  In  those  three  different  sta  idards  or  would  he  have 
to  gtre  equal  weight  to  each  of  the^? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  My  view  is 
power  in  that  section  and  that,  iiiasmuch  as  three  factors 
are  presented,  onless  specific  proision  is  made  as  to  the 
wel^it  to  be  giren  to  one  as  cont  asted  with  another,  they 
would  be  considered  equally.  Tha ;  would  be  my  view  of  it. 
atthoogh  I  must  say  that  that  Is  .  ost  common  reasoning 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  Important.  ] 
ator^  Tlew  on  that  subject,  becwise.  as  the  Senator  from 
LoolBiana  [Mr.  Owmual  has  jmt  pointed  out.  there  are 
pteoes  in  the  Sooth.  I  am  told,  whe  "e  there  is  a  large  acreage 
at  tillable  land,  and  perhaps  5  oi 
and  efven  in  the  Senator  Is  own 
that  kind — have  been  set  aside  for 
or  for  one  porpoae  or  another.  That  is  all  the  cotton  ever 
produced  on  such  acreages  and  probably  all  the  owners 
deslra  to  produce.  Yet.  under  tha .  first  proYlsion,  the  total 
■moont  of  acreage  In  that  farm  would  bare  to  be  given 
weight  equal  to  that  aooorded  tb^  considerattons  set  forth 
In  ttae  otbsr  two  prxyvlakiQa. 

ICr.  BANKHEAD.    I  tbtnk  it  ne^  further  conaldenUlQn. 
Ivfflny  to  the 
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it  comes  to  the  allo^j- 
lar  provision,  namely. 


shbuld  like  to  inquire  of  the 

qoncluded  his  general  ex- 

to  respond  to  questions? 

been  ready  to  do  so  for 

siire  that  the  Senator  was 

Louisiana  [Mr.  OvatTonil 

Senator  from  Alabama  a 

si3rlng  that  at  the  time  the 

I  »>tton  schedule  of  the  bill 

was  not  included  in  the 

subcommittee,  but  was  in- 

committee's  considera- 

Sunday  night.     Is  that 


correct,  and  the  Record 
that  it  was  presented  by 

BiLBOl. 

)y  the  Senator  from  Mis- 

(1),  (2).  and  (3).  on 

administrative  diffi- 

the  views  of  the  Senator 

first  refer  to  paragraph 


win 


quota  allotted  to  each 

Sjecretaiy   among   the  several 

■rich  State  upon  the  foUowlng 


10  acres  of  that  land — 
State  there  are  cases  of 
the  production  of  cotton. 


Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  think  there  is  no  use  to  complicate  a  sim- 
ple matter  by  different  approaches.  As  I  take  it,  those  who 
drafted  the  cotton  provision  were  trying  to  keep  production 
within  the  limits  of  consumption,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
sensible  approach  is  to  ascertaiii  how  many  acres  were 
planted  to  cotton  by  each  farmer  during  the  years  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  base  the  figure  as  to  average  production, 
and  then,  without  reference  to  anything  else,  reduce  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  by  the  percentage  that  is  neces- 
sary, under  the  general  average  yield  per  acre,  to  produce 
approximately  the  quantity  de-sired. 

Th3tt  was  my  conception  under  the  old  A.  A.  A.  law;  it  is 
my  conception  now.  So  when  it  Ls  arJced  how  much  cane 
was  planted  and  how  many  acres  the  farmer  has  in  some 
other  crop  it  is  beside  the  question.  The  question  is,  how 
many  acres  are  planted  in  cotton  in  the  United  States  in 
the  aggregate  and  how  m.uch  and  by  what  percentage  that 
acreage  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  produce  the  amount  of 
cotton  that  Ls  desired.  That  is  the  only  way  to  approach  it. 
and  we  thought  so  when  we  were  considering  the  matter  in 
this  bill.  I  think  so  now.  becau.'^e  if  34.000,000  acres  pro- 
duced 8.000  000  bales  of  cotton  and.  taking  the  5  preceding 
years  we  get  the  average,  and  then  reduce  the  cotton  acreage 
by  the  percentage  thought  to  be  necessary,  considering  the 
average  yield,  the  number  of  bales  required  will  be  produced. 
So,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  the  total  tillable  lands 
that  during  those  years  were  not  put  in  cotton? 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  part  of  the 
bill,  at  least,  needs  some  revision,  and  perhaps  some  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  rea.son  T  a.sked  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  wa.s  simply  because  I  could  not  un- 
derstEind  or  figure  our  what  fh?  formula  or  rule  would  be. 

Mr.  SMITH.     And  nobody  else  can. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  if  anyone  is  going  to  give  attention 
to  amendments  the  time  i.s  getting  close  when  amendments 
should  be  con.^idrred.    Ttiat  is  all  I  wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  CONNALLY      Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texa^s? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  As  I  understand,  in  the  formula  acreage 
itself  is  not  the  only  basis. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  One  aero  might  produce  twice  as  much 
as  some  other  acre.  The  yield  per  acre  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  in  making  the  allocation. 

Mr.  SMITH.  That  is  provided  in  the  bill,  but  not  In  the 
formula  about  cotton  or  sugarcane. 

Mr.  CONNALLY     I  am  speaking  of  cotton. 

Mr.  SMITH.  But  it  is  complicated  in  this  way:  We  have 
to  take  into  consideration  in  figuring  the  cotton  quota  what 
else  was  planted,  and  so  forth,  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
Wn.  as  it  ought  to  be,  each  would  be  apportioned  according 
to  the  srleld  per  acre  and  the  number  of  acres. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Why  did  not  the  rhgirmnn  bring  in 
that  kind  of  a  bin? 

Mr.  SMITH.    The  chairman  was  not  writing  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  beg  the  chairman's  pardon.  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  chairman,  but  the  chairman  came  here  with  a 
bill  in  one  hand  and  criticism  in  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  know  it;  and  I  came  here  under  the  order 
of  a  majority  of  the  cotton  growers  of  America.  The  bill  is 
not  what  I  want.  It  is  what  they  demanded.  Copies  of  the 
bill  were  scattered  broadcast  and  the  cotton  growers  en- 
dorsed it.  I  am  going  to  say  to  them,  "If  it  Is  a  success,  I 
congratulate  you;  but  if  it  is  a  failure,  shake  not  thy  gory 
locks  at  me."    LLaughto:.]    I  am  going  to  endeavor  to  give 
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them  what  they  asked  for.  They  asked  for  this  bill  and  I 
am  going  to  give  it  to  them  if  I  can. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  U  the  Senator  will  guarantee  that,  it 
will  ease  the  pain  of  other  Senators  here. 

Mr.  SMITH.  We  advertised  all  over  the  Cotton  Belt  and 
we  had  tremendous  meetings.  A  majority  of  the  cotton 
growers  said.  "We  want  control."  A  considerable  percentage 
said.  "We  want  it  with  teeth."  Some  said.  "We  want  it  with 
tusks."  Some  said,  "We  want  voluntary  control "  But  a 
large  majority  said.  "We  want  control."  Several  times  the 
question  was  asked,  "According  to  this  biU?"  And  they 
iaid.  "Yes." 

The  bill  was  prepared  some  time  last  summer  and  was 
scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  entire  Cotton  Belt.  Tliat 
IS  how  the  cotton  growers  happ>ened  to  be  familiar  with  it 
I  do  not  know  what  they  were  told  would  be  the  result,  but 
I  know  the  result  of  the  hearings  we  had.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Congress  the  idea  of  going  to  the  bovs  in 
the  field  was  endorsed— going  to  the  men  who  hold  the  plow 
handles  and  the  hoe  handles.  This  is  what  they  said  they 
want,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  what  they  are 
going  to  get. 

Mr,  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Certainly. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  wish  to  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to 
what  I  think  is  a  defect  in  the  bill,  which  should  be  cor- 
rected by  one  or  two  amendments  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  and  myself  and,  I  believe,  other  members 
of  the  committee. 

Parity  payments  are  to  be  made  on  corn,  cotton,  and 
wheat.  Other  payments  are  to  be  made  under  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  along  the  same  line  the  farmers  have  been 
getting  since  that  act  went  into  effect.  As  I  read  the  bill, 
however,  cotton  would  be  in  the  position  of  getting  both  soil- 
conservation  payments  and  parity  payments. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Where  does  the  Senator  find  such  a 
provision? 

Mr.  POPE.  There  is  no  provision  that  parity  payments 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  soil-conservation  payments  in  the  case 
of  cotton  a.s  there  is  in  the  case  of  corn  and  wheat.  It  was 
the  clear  understanding  that  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  should 
be  on  the  same  basis  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  Senator 
will  prepare  an  amendment  putting  them  on  the  same  basis, 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  me.  I  did  not  prepare  this  provi- 
sion.    It  was  done  by  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.  At  the  top  of  page  10  of  the  bill,  in  line  8.  I 
would  supgest  that  this  language  be  inserted  to  carry  out  that 
purpo.se 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  not  going  to  agree  to  any  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  want  to  get  it  in  the  Record.  After  the 
word  "for",  in  line  8,  insert  the  words: 

In  llpu  of  payments  made  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
D  mestic  Allotmmt  Act  with  respect  to  such  commodities. 

Further,  to  carry  out  the  purpose,  in  line  13.  before  the 
word  "cooperators".  I  suggest  inserting  the  words: 

.^nd  in  the  ca.M?  of  cotton  the  acreage  or  cotton  .'<hall  not  exceed 
the  acreage  a{)portloned  to  the  farms  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  .«'Ction  31    (d) . 

That,  I  think,  will  carry  out  the  purpose  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  in  mind.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  very 
unfair  if  the  cotton  producers  were  paid  both  the  soil-con- 
.^ervation  payments  and  the  parity  payments.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  the  language  should  be  amended  in  that  respect. 
These  amendments  have  been  carefully  prepared  to  bring 
about  that  result. 

I  desire  to  a.sk  the  Senator  another  question.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  explain  the  purpose  of  thp  amrnd- 
ment  which  appeal's  on  page  82  of  the  bill,  beginning  m 
line  5: 
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M  J.^^  e^  ^"  '"^  ^"^  ^^^^^  provisions  of  section  32  of  Public  Uiw 
wo.  3.20,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended,  $65.000  000  cf  the 
i  ,^^^^^^  ^  ^  "°*^^^  ^^"^  section  32  m  each  of  the  n.scal  vear.«  1938 
and  1939  shall  be  available  until  expended  for  prlre-adlu-'mmt 
payments  to  cotton  producers,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  aa 
tne  becretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine,  with  respect  to  the  1937 
cotton  crop.  ' 

Will  the  Senator  answer  the  question  whether  or  not  that 
$65,000,000  would  represent  additional  parity  payments  to 
those  which  might  be  received  by  corn  and  wheat  "producers 
imder  schedule  A  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Tl.at  is  very  easy  to  answer.  I  have 
before  me  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill.  This  amend- 
ment increases  the  obligation  of  the  Government  bv  not  a 
single  copper.  There  are  two  phases  of  it.  Of  the  fund. 
$65,000,000  was  appropriated  by  section  32  for  this  year,' 
and  the  $65,000,000,  for  next  year,  there  being  not  enougli 
in  either  year  to  serve  the  purpose,  was  appropriated  by 
the  deficiency  act  just  before  Congress  adjourned,  in  order 
to  make  the  adjustment  paj-mcnts,  brought  about  by  the 
difference  between  12  cents  and  the  bottom,  price,  not  to 
exceed  3  cents  a  pound.  It  cannot  be  paid  out  under  the 
law  until  two  things  have  been  done:  First,  the  farmers 
have  to  comply  with  whatever  program  is  adopted  for  next 
year.  We  cannot  get  proof  of  that  until  after  this  fiscal 
year  shall  have  expired,  and  possibly  that  monev  might 
revert  to  the  Treasury,  so  we  are  providing  for  its  continua- 
tion until  the  proof  is  available.  That  is  all.  There  is  not 
an  additional  dime  involved. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  ByrnesI  prepared 
the  original  amendment  which  wpnt  into  the  dcfinency  bill 
appropriating  the  amount  referred  to  in  the  bill  which  we 
have  before  us. 

It  has  another  valuable  purpose.    A  mere  continuation  of 
the  fund  is  simply  to  prevent  it  reverting  to  the  Treasury. 
Under  the  cotton-loan  plan  the  bill  requires  the  cotton  to 
be  sold  before  the  cotton  farmer  is  eligible  under  the  ad- 
justment-payment law.     In  other  words,  the  act  gives  the 
farmer  the  difference  between  12  cents,  as  the  ceiling    and 
the  average  price  on  the  day  the  cotton  is  sold.     When  the 
act   was   passed    cotton   was   selling    around    10i>    cents    a 
pound.     No  one  contemplated  it  would  go  below'  the  loan 
price.     To  my  astonishment,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it 
yet,  with  a  loan  of  9  cents  a  pound  available  under  which 
every    farmer   could   place    his   cotton,    the   cotton   farmers 
continued  to  sell  and  are  nm  selling  at  7>2  cents  a  pound. 
As  the  act  stands  the  cotton  farmer  would  be  forced  t.o  sell 
his  cotton  before  next  July.     There  are  pos.-^iblv  6  000  000  or 
7.000.000  or  8,000.000  bales  under  loan.     If  this  cotton  should 
be  sold  now  the  farmer  of  course  would  lose  a  cent  a  pound 
as  well  as  the  carrying  charge^;,  which  naturally  would  be 
deducted  from  his  adjustment   payment.     Bv  the  time  he 
sold  his  cotton,  the  adjustment  payment  would  be  absorbed 
and  there  would  not  be  anything  left  for  the  cotton  farmer. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  will  understand  that  by  the 
dumping  of  that  cotton  on  the  market  at  one  time,  the  price 
of  cotton  would  be  forced  down  in  a  serious  way.     The  Gov- 
ernment has  an  intense  interest  not  only  in  the  farmers  but 
m  not  having  too  large  a  loss  en  these  loans;   so  we  have 
extended  the  leans  for  a  year,  and  have  provided  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  sell  the  cotton,  but  that  those  who  are  still 
holding  It  on  the  30th  day  of  next  June  or  the  1st  day  of 
July  shall  be  considered  as  having  sold  it  as  of  that  date. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one  correction. 
The  Senator  inadvertently  made  a  mistake  in  his  statement, 
and  I  wish  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Very  well. 

SMITH.    The  Senator  said  that   the  farmers  could 

cents,  and  are  still  selling 

BANKHEAD.     I  said  7  "'2  cents, 

SMITH.     The  Senator  said  9  cents. 

BANKHEAD.     I  said  that  although  they  could  get  9 


Mr 

get  9 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

cents 
Mr 


they  were  still  selling  at  7^2  cents 
SMITH.     Yes:  but  the  loan  is  only  7^2  cents  on  the 
majority  of  the  grades  that  are  now  available. 
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November  29 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Tbat  is  proba  sly  true 

Mr.  SMITH.  Our  understandliit  was  that  they  were  to 
get  9  cents  a  pound  mi  all  cotton  el  gible  under  the  contract. 
In  place  of  that,  the  k>an  was  for  U  e  first  time  broken  down 
into  9  cents  for  a  certain  grade  ajpA  staple.  8  cents  for  a 
certain  grade  and  staple,  and  7'^ 
fanner,  not  being  versed  in  gradint 
confused  as  to  what  his  cotton  wii 
sell  it  and  take  my  chances." 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  had  a  letter 
that  a  great  deal  of  cotton  is  bein^  sold  at  4  and  5  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will 
further  question? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  understand  from  tlie  Senator's  explanation 
that  his  amendment  would  not  inqrease  the  expense  of  the 
Oovemment. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    It  would  savel 
There  is  no  ixjssibtlity  of  its  increasing  the  obligations  of  the 
Oovemment. 

Mr.  POPE.  My  question  is  this  J  Since  $65,000,000  would 
be  paid  to  these  cotton  producers —  n  extension  of  the  loans, 


cents  for  the  rest.  The 
and  stapling,  and  being 
bring,  just  says,  "I  will 

%  few  dzys  ago  telling  me 


the  Senator  yield  for  a 


the  Government  money. 


these  cotton  producers— 
the  pro  rata  part  of  the 
cotton,  com,  wheat,  and 


me  as  rather  a  singular  provision 
provides  that  after  a  fanner  has 
regulations,  and  has  qualified  for 


Secretaiy  may  withhold  any  paynent  if  he  finds  that  the 


fanner  has  not  raised  the  proper 


his  farm.    It  is  true  the  subsectioi  l  says  that  it  shall  apply 


In  any  bill.    In  effect,  It 

compiled  with  the  other 

receiving  pasmients,  the 


amount  of  foodstuffs  on 


It  Is  true,  but  nevertheless  paid  to 
would  that  amount  be  taken  out  ol 
parity  payments  which  would  go  to 
so  forth? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    No;  it  has  nodhing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  get  this  pont  clear:  Assuming  that 
$500,000,000  would  be  appropriated 
gram  and  the  aoil-cooservation  prtgram.  55  percent  of  that 
would  go  to  make  the  parity  payments  on  com.  wheat,  and 
cotton,  which,  it  is  calculated,  wot  Id  be  $275,000,000. 
would  be  shared  proportionately,  t^ien,  among  those  various 
commodities? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator!  knows  that  what  Is  in 
the  bUl  relates  to  next  year's  crois.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  past  year.  This  provision  has  exclusive  application 
to  things  In  the  past. 

Mr.  POPE.  And  it  is  the  Seniitor's  understanding  that 
this  provision  would  not  in  any  wa7  affect  the  pro  rata  part 
that  would  be  used  for  ];>arity  payi4ents  on  corn,  wheat,  and 
cotton? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Not  only  th^t,  but  it  applies  to  1937. 
Tbe  pending  bUl  applies  to  nothing  in  1937;  it  applies  otdy 
to  1938  and  thereafter. 

Mr.  POPE.  If  that  Is  the  correct  InterpretaUon,  I  think 
that  explains  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  wp  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield:  yes. 

Mr.  MILIJ31.  I  should  like  to  hsk  the  Senator  his  idea 
about  subsection  (h)  on  page  81    >f  the  bill.    Ttiat  strikes 


to  17  of  the  Soil  Coo- 
Ict,  but  it  also  applies  to 


only  to  payments  under  sections 

servatioa  and  Domestic  Allotment 

cotton;  and  I  wondered  if  that  limitation  should  not  be 

ottirely  stricken  out  at  the  Mil  ua  ess  we  are  willing  to  put 

in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right  to 

say  Just  exactly  what  a  man  shalf  raise  on  his  farm,  and 

the  amount  of  it 

Mr.  OEOROE.    Mr.  President,  dn  tlMit  point  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  yidd  t4  me. 

Mr.  BAHKBBAD.    I  do. 

Mr.  QBORQ&  I  think  the  quektiai  Is  a  v«7  pertinent 
If  this  bill  can  be  sustained,  it  can  be  sustained  oxdy 
on  the  theory  irtakh  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  long 
and  eaniatty  ftdiocated.  that  It  is  a  regutetioQ  of  intexstste 


commerce.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  undertake  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
deny  payments  merely  becau.se  .someont?  ha.s  done  nothing 
whatever  with  resp'cl  to  the  commodity  '<vh'ch  is  being  regu- 
lated, but  simply  and  solely  becaa^e  he  has  not  done  some 
otlier  things  which  the  Secretary  of  Atrriculture  thoucht  he 
ought  to  do  with  his  land  or  with  othor  crops,  the  bill  then 
is  getting  over  into  the  field  of  clear  control  of  production, 
and  we  run  the  chance  of  having  the  whole  thing  destroyed. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkan;  tis  ha.:^  raised  a  very  per- 
tment  inquiry,  and  that  what  he  says  is  equally  applicable  to 
any  possible  restnction  on  placing  any  land  in  competition 
With  any  crop  that  is  not  re^ulaied  as  a  part  of  interstate 
commerce.  I  think  that  matter  ought  to  have  consideration, 
and  very  serious  consid' ration. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  quite  a£tree  wi^h  the  Senator  that  it 
ought  to  have  careful  consideriticn  So  far  a.s  the  consti- 
tutional phase  of  it  is  concrrnod.  this  amendment  really  does 
not  apply  to  anything  m  this  bill.  It  is  a  limitation  on  the 
use  of  money  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  It  is  not  set 
aside  for  the  administration  of  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Ixjuiiriana  Mr.  Ellender'.  who  is  the 
author  of  this  provision,  is  net  present.  He  had  that  sub- 
ject up  all  through  the  hearings  of  the  cotton  subcommittee 
in  the  South  and  took  a  very  great  deal  of  interest  in  it, 
and  he  found  really  a  very  responsive  sentiment  that  the 
outstanding  value  of  any  soil  conservation  or  any  acreage 
diversion  program  depended  upon  the  increased  production 
of  feed  and  food  for  home  consumption,  to  avoid  taking 
cotton  money  to  buy  food  and  feed  that  could  be  produced 
on  the  farm.  The  Senator's  idea — and,  a.s  I  say,  I  was  very 
much  surprused  to  find  unanimity  of  sentimf^nt  among  the 
witnesses  that  we  asked  about  it — was  that  there  ought  to 
be.  so  far  as  possible,  some  provision  in  this  bill  limiting  the 
payment  of  money  under  the  soil-conservation  plan  to  pro- 
visions which  would  encourage  at  least  th?  production  of 
foods  and  feeds.    This  has  nc^thlng  to  do  with  control. 

I  myself  do  not  like  discretionary  power.  I  fought  that 
all  the  way  through  this  cotton  plan.  I  fought  every  pos- 
sible discretion.  I  have  tried  to  insist  upon  having  legal 
formulas  for  everything  that  is  done,  so  that  there  sh^ll  be 
nothing  for  the  committ' :es  to  go  out  and  do  except  to  carry 
out  the  legal  mandates  by  measure.  I  recognize,  as  I  stated 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that  the  subject  should  have 
careful  consideration:  but  I  know— and  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellender!  here:  I  assume  he 
will  disctiss  the  subject  later— I  know  that  when  the  meet- 
ings acted  we  had  our  most  rc.'^ponsive  answer  practically 
everj-where.  and  I  do  not  think  I  heard  anybody  object  to 
making  some  limitation  upon  that  gift  money  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act— that  is  what  it  Is — that  would  pro- 
mote, so  far  as  possible,  the  production  of  food  emd  feed 
supplies  upon  the  farm. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  that  it  is  purely  a  Limitation:  but 
•vhen  we  undertake  to  load  the  bill  down  with  that  limitation. 
I  think  we  weaken  the  bill  and  run  the  chance  of  having  the 
bill  run  into  real  legal  difficulties. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  see  the  difficulty  in  limiting 
the  appropriation.  Regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course,  I 
carmot  see  any  legal  difficulty  about  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Notwithstanding  diversification  is  always  to 
be  desired.  I  think  when  we  force  diversification  in  a  bill  of 
this  nature  we  nm  the  risk  of  having  no  bdl  at  all. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  provision,  and  who  has  given  it  a  great  deal  of 
thought,  will  doubtless  discuss  it  a  bit  later  on.  I  know,  as  I 
stated,  that  this  discretionary  power  is  objectionable  to  a 
great  many  of  us.  and  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we  could 
make  specific  provision  on  here  to  avoid  it.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  Senate  later  to  decide.  I  am  siire  an  amendment  will 
be  drawn  up  which  will  deal  directly  with  that  phase  of  it. 
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Mr.  Pi-esident.  there  Is  one  other  phase  of  the  bill  which  I 
wish  to  discuss  and  then  I  shall  conclude.  That  is  the  money 
pha'^e  of  the  bill. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  domestic  allotment  plan  as  applied  to  cotton.  That 
means,  of  cotu-se.  the  paym.ent  of  a  subsidy  or  bounty  or  gra- 
tuity, or  whatever  we  may  call  it.  upon  the  cotton  domestically 
consumed  in  this  country.  That  is  accompanied,  of  course, 
With  uncontrolled  production.  Tlie  theory  of  the  domestic 
allotment  plan  is  to  pay  a  boimty  on  the  cotton  domestically 
used  and  let  the  rest  go  into  the  foreign  market. 

That,  cf  course,  on  its  face  is  a  very  alluring  pictiu'e.  If 
we  have  plenty  of  money  to  pay  the  cotton  farmers  on  less 
than  half  of  their  production  a  price  that  will  give  them  a 
rea.'-onable  price  on  their  whole  production,  then  it  is  all 
ripht.  It  is  a  veiy  pretty  p:ctiu-e.  But  we  have  to  face 
realities  at  this  time.  There  may  come  some  later  date  when 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Nation  will  be  in  a  somewhat 
different  situation:  but  we  realize  that  there  has  been  a 
clamor  all  over  the  country  of  late,  and  it  has  reached  down 
into  the  comm.on  walks  of  life,  that  we  .should  quit  carrying 
this  Government  into  larger  and  larger  indebtedne.ss  all'  the 
time.  It  ha.^  certainly-  reached  the  White  House,  and  the 
announcement  from  that  source  is  plain  and  unequivocal 
that  any  additional  money  obligated  under  this  bill  must 
first  be  provided  for  in  the  way  of  additional  taxation. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  American  people  are  not 
ready  for  additional  taxation.  The  chief  demand  I  am 
getting  is  to  eliminate  some  of  the  objectionable  taxes  w^e 
now  have,  and  to  meet  that  elimination  by  reduction  in  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government.  I  think  probably  all  the 
Senators  have  been  getting  letters  and  demands  and  articles 
and  editorials  in  the  newspapers  following  out  that  for- 
mula. It  is  clear  to  me.  at  least,  that  we  are  not  in  position 
to  make  in  this  bill  any  substantial  increase  in  our  expendi- 
tures for  agriculture.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  cotton 
section  of  the  bill  that  fact  was  recognized,  and  we  sought 
to  set  aside  35  percent  of  the  $500,000,000  soil  conservation 
authorization  for  the  use  of  cotton,  to  be  used  first  for  such 
soil-conservation  program  as  might  be  allotted,  and  then  to 
pay  the  balance  of  parity,  which  is  similar  in  thought  to 
the  domestic  allotment  plan  except,  of  course,  it  does  not 
carry  out  that  plan  to  its  completion. 

For  some  reason  the  representatives  of  other  commodities 
felt  that  there  should  not  be  a  separation  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn.  They  felt  that  possibly 
there  might  be  criticism,  and  one  commodity  might  get  some 
advantage  over  another,  and  there  was  objection.  I  was  en- 
tirely opposed,  and  reluctant  to  raise  any  question  that 
would  bring  about  in  Congress  a  dividing  wedge  between  the 
representatives  of  these  gi-eat  basic  commodities.  I  recog- 
nized that  if  representatives  of  25  percent  of  the  population 
of  this  country — and  that  is  all  that  lives  upon  the  farms — 
are  to  be  successful  in  procuring  proper  recognition  for  agri- 
culture, we  must  have  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  unity  of 
action.  I  sought  from  beginning  to  end  to  avoid  any  sort 
of  conflict  with  the  representatives  of  the  other  major  agri- 
cultural commodities,  as  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  well  know.  So  when  this  objection  was 
raised,  I  promptly  abandoned  the  thought  of  a  separation  of 
the  funds.  I  said  we  should  let  the  cotton  and  the  wheat  and 
the  com  go  along  togethei-  to  get  this  55  percent  of  the 
$500,000,000  or  $275,000,000  and  divide  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  fo:-mula  provided  is  a  fair  formula. 
We  will  have  to  look  into  that.  The  department  wTote  it.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  fair.  I  do  not  want  any- 
thing but  a  fair  formula  for  a  division  between  these  com- 
modities. I  do  know  that  every  time  I  raise  a  question  with 
any  repre.sentative  of  the  Department  I  am  told  that  under 
any  formula  that  can  be  provided  cotton  is  entitled  to  at 
lea.st  25  pt:'rc?nt  of  the  groso  amount  appropriated  for  agri- 
culture in  tliis  country,  because  it  represents  at  least  that 
proportion  cf  our  agi-iculturs. 
Mr.  CON.\ALLY.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Brow-*  of  Michigan  in 
the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr,  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thorouglily  agree  with  the  attitude 
of  the  Senator  that  all  the  farm  groups  have  to  recontilo 
their  differences  and  present  a  solid  front  or  no  one  will  get 
anythmg.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator,  when  it  comes  to  the 
parity  payments  on  these  different  commodities,  is  there  a 
variable  standard  depending  upon  conditions  and  the 
amount  of  yield,  cr  is  it  a  fjxed  amount? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  There  is  a  table  .showing  that. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  remember  reading  it. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  ;anes  according  to  the  approach  of 
the  price  to  parity  and  the  supply.  If  there  is  a  large  supply. 
as  we  have  of  cotton,  and  if  we  are  far  from  the  parity  price, 
under  that  table,  if  it  is  worked  out  as  I  understand  it.  we 
would  get  more  on  parity  payments  than  we  would  if  we 
were  near  the  parity  payments,  with  a  supply  near  normal. 
It  is  a  variable  fipure.  I  would  rather  have  it  the  other 
way.  I  would  rather  have  a  fair  division  and  let  each  com- 
modity group  work  out  the  use  and  the  application  of  it  to 
fit  the  particular  conditioris,  and  nol  have  controversy  here- 
after about  whether  or  not  the  division  the  Department  is 
making  between  the  crops  is  a  fair  and  just  one. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
had  in  mind.  So  long  as  it  is  a  variable  quantity,  and 
dependent  upon  many  conditions,  there  will  be  constant 
agitation  that  one  commodity  is  not  getting  its  fair  share, 
and  that  the  Secretary  is  not  just. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  There  is  a  formula.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  it  will  work. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  virtue  of  a  formula  always  depends 
on  the  man  who  applies  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  think  so.  too. 
Mr.  SMITH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  There  has  bt^n  considerable  agitation  in  the 
press  as  to  the  limitations  on  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  pending  bill.  As  that  is  a 
new  phase  of  this  question.  I  wish  to  deal  fairly  with  those 
who  endorse  the  principles  of  the  bill.  The  condition  of 
cotton  will  illustrate  just  what  I  am  driving  at.  If  we  are 
to  aid  the  farmers  in  their  present  condition,  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  anything  less  than  $500,000,000.  which  would 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill — we  all  know  that  It 
will  be  less  than  $500,000,000— will  offer  any  real  and  ap- 
preciable relief? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  in  perfect 
frankness  that  I  think  it  wilf  be  totally  iniidequate  for  the 
immediate  present.  My  thought  is,  however,  that  as  we  ap- 
proach the  adjustment  of  the  supply  to  fit  the  world  require- 
ments, the  price  of  cotton  will  gradually  move  up. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  raise  the  question  becauise  when  we  had 
the  other  tremendous  surplus,  amounting  to  more  than 
10,000.000  bales,  a  loan  of  12  cents  a  pound  was  made  to  the 
farmer.  He  is  now  cut  down  to  9  cents,  and  the  average  is 
8.  taking  the  average  of  the  T'a  cents  and  the  9  cents,  and 
that  is  restricted  to  65  percent  of  the  base  acreage.  Now  we 
are  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  an  eleven  or  twelve 
million-bale  carry-over,  and  no  relief  in  sight. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  is  true.  I  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  from  the  cotton-producing  States  to  the  fact 
that  in  1936.  l£ist  year,  when  the  carry-over  of  cotton  had 
been  reasonably  adjusted — not  low  enough,  but  it  was  lower 
than  it  had  been  since  1929  and  1930,  down  to  6,000,000 
bales — without  any  loan  program,  without  any  price-pegging 
device  of  any  sort,  moving  freely  into  the  channels  of  com- 
merce, domestic  and  foreign,  the  average  farm  price  received 
for  cotton  was  12.3  cents  a  pound  for  the  entire  crop.  One 
year  it  went  to  nearly  14  cents,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  remembers. 

It  will  take  us  a  whUe  to  adjust  the  .supply,  and  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  do  it,  in  my  Jud^jment,  unless  thtrt-  Is 
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compulsory  control  We  will  neve-  do  it  under  a  voluntary 
system,  which  ha«  always  Ixtikec  down.  Judging  by  the 
past,  it  is  not  possible  to  contnd  the  supply  in  that  way  unless 
we  get  the  price  up.  as  happened  L  t  1936.  There  are  alwaiys 
some  fanners  who  go  along,  but  a  sufficient  number,  hungry 
for  more  cotton  at  a  better  price,  increase  their  acreage  to 
the  point  of  breaking  the  program  down. 

In  1936  as  much  money  was  aviilable  as  would  be  made 
available  under  the  pending  bil.  Approximately  $100,- 
000,000  was  available  for  cotton.  What  happened?  That 
was  supposed  to  be  used,  and  I  ass  ime  it  was  used,  so  far  as 
It  could  well  be  used,  in  addition  t  a  the  money  spent  on  the 
soil-building  program,  which  did  e  ot  cost  a  large  percentage 
of  the  appropriation.  The  balanc(!  was  supposed  to  be  used 
In  bringing  about  crop  rotation,  (iversion  of  acreage  from 
soil-depleting  crops,  diverting  it  U  something  else,  reducing 
the  cotton  production,  holding  it  down.  What  happened, 
with  all  that  money  available?  T  le  plan  was  for  voluntary 
action.  Prices  were  attractive.  A 1  the  farmers  did  not  take 
the  money.  Some  of  them  would  not  take  it.  There  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  numb  t  of  noncooperators.  Al- 
together the  farmers  reduced  theii  planted  acreage  4.000,000 
acres. 

How  are  we  to  avoid  that?  ^e  certainly  have  to  have 
a  very  much  larger  sum  of  mone] .  I  want  to  say  to  those 
who  talk  about  wanting  cotton  U  move  into  export  that  I 
would  like  to  have  them  teB  me  to  what  price  they  want 
to  drive  American  cotton.  To  irhat  price  do  they  think 
tt  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  in  ordsr  to  increa.se  exports?  I 
want  them  to  be  frank  about  it,  because  they  say,  reduce 
the  price,  and  thereby  let  cotton  flow  into  some  nebulous 
market.     

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  was  there  any  sugges- 
tion in  the  committee  or  any  prxxf  in  the  committee  which 
indicated  what  the  domestic  allotiaent  plan  would  cost? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes;  there  ws  s  a  discussion  of  it.  There 
was  not  any  proof.  We  did  not  consider  it  except  out  in 
the  field. 

Suppose  we  take  this  year's  iituation,  with  a  crop  of 
8.000.000  bales  for  domestic  cons  unption.  That  is  a  little 
Ush.  Thov  were  only  seven  and  three-quarter  million  iiast 
year,  but  taking  eight  million  ai  the  figure,  the  price  is 
7)4  cents  a  pound.  I  do  ix)t  thinl  it  will  average  that.  The 
pwtty  price  is  17^  coats. 

If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  pai  ity  price  on  domestic  con- 
aomption  we  certainly  should  not  lo  anything  less  when  the 
majority  of  the  crop  will  be  sold  at  any  price  it  will  bring. 
Take  the  other  10,000.000  bales  of  this  years  crop  at  10 
cents  a  pound.  Ttie  difference  tetween  the  present  price. 
7^  cents,  and  the  parity  pridb,  lYi  cents,  means  that  it 
would  cost  $400,000,000  to  pay  Xbt  parity  inlce  on  the  do- 
mestic otmsumptton  only.  That  1  (  the  theory,  of  course,  of 
paying  on  the  dCTnesUc  eonsumi 'tion.  and  letting  the  re- 
mainder move  at  any  price  at  wlich  it  may  move. 

fi^nntyttir  problem  exists.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not  have 
the  1400,000.000,  DOT  $300,000,000,  nor  $300,000,000.  Solne 
day  we  may  get  It,  but  we  do  not  have  it  now.  We  may  as 
wen  faee  the  faet  that  we  are  not  roing  to  get  it. 

Suppose  we  had  only  a  9-cent  d  flerence.  Then  we  should 
need  $360,000,000  to  pay  the  parit  r  price.  Not  only  that;  if 
we  encourage  the  producers  to  Inc  rease  production,  turn  the 
farmers  kx>se.  and  that  Is  all  that  is  needed,  then  with  every 
crop  that  we  have  In  ezoeas  of  the  13,000.000-bi^  con- 
aumptlon  we  are  driying  down  ths  workl  price,  and  we  are 
pushing  up  the  price  that  we  hi  ^ve  to  pay  on  the  cotton 
domesticaUy  oooaumed. 

Mr.  McKKUjAR.  And  would  t  not  exclude  our  cotton 
manufacttvea  from  going  into  the  nurkets  of  the  woxld, 
because  it  woukl  cost  ub  more  to  manuiacture  hoe? 

Mr.  BANKHKAD.    Tea;  It  wooli  l 

Mr.  McADOa    Mr. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   ^Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  in 
the  chair).     Does  the  Senator  frvom  Alabama  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD     I  yield. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Senator's 
exposition  of  this  problem.  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  or 
not  I  am  correct  m  assuming  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  limit  production. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No.  The  purpose  of  the  cotton  bill  Is 
to  adjust  the  supply  to  fir  the  demand  of  the  world,  and 
thereby  stabilize  inier-state  and  foreign  commerce  so  far  as 
cotton  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McADOO.  That  necessarily  involves  an  estimate  of 
what  the  world  demand  is,  and  the  adju.-«tment  of  our  produc- 
tion to  meet  that  suppc  ed  demand. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McADOO.  As  I  undtiit^nd  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to 
accomplish  that  by  an  acreage  ailoirnent  for  the  production 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  i.s  to  be  done  m  two  ways:  First,  in 
the  bill  there  is  previa. on  for  a  baleage  allotment  to  the 
Nation,  a  baleage  allotment  to  the  State,  and  a  baleage 
allotment  to  the  county.  Then,  when  we  get  down  to  the 
individual  farm,  we  have  an  acreage  allotment  which,  upon 
an  average  5-year  yitid,  will  produce  the  number  of  bales 
expected,  and  then  all  that  is  produced  on  that  acreage  may 
be  sold. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Whatevfr  the  process  may  t>e  by  which 
that  result  is  arrived  at  for  the  individual  farmer,  who  is  the 
one  who  is  ultimately  going  to  produce,  there  is  no  authority 
in  the  bill  to  control  or  regulate  the  fertilization  of  that  soil 
by  the  farmer,  oi  the  extent  to  which  he  may  intensively 
cultivate  it.  is  there? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     No;  there  Ls  not. 

Mr.  McADOO.  In  view  of  that  fact,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whethrr  any  thought  has  been  given  to  that 
phase  of  the  proble.Ti.  because  I  can  readily  conceive  that 
witiiout  any  regulation  upon  the  power  to  fertilize  soil  and 
intensively  cultivate  it.  a  farmer  may  be  able  to  produce  as 
much  from  5  acres  of  land  as  from  10  acres  of  land  not  so 
intensively  cultivated  and  fertilized. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Does  not  the  Senator  thmk  that  would 
be  an  economic  profjram.  if  as  much  can  be  produced  on  5 
acns  as  now  is  being  prcxluced  on  10  acres? 

IkiLr.  McADOO.  That  may  be  true,  but  I  am  talking  about 
the  amount  of  produciion  that  may  be  had. 

\:[r.  BANKHEAD.  Of  cour-e.  the  whole  program  contem- 
pjlat.es  that  there  shall  not  be  a  run-away  production.  If  a 
run-away  production  occurs,  the  nimiber  of  acres  must  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Then  It  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  acres  constantly,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  thmk  the  number  of  acres 
would  have  to  be  corustantiy  reduced.  I  do  not  think  the  pro- 
duction of  last  year  per  acre  can  be  increased  by  the  use  of 
fen,ilizer.  I  do  not  think  the  use  of  fertilizer  can  ever  be 
increased  so  as  to  get  the  results  that  were  had  this  year. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  think  the  Senator  will  concede  that 
fertilizing  the  soil  will  have  a  very  pronounced  effect  upon 
the  amount  of  the  product.  wiU  he  not? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     The  acreage  planted? 

Mr.  McADOO.  Yes.  The  fertilization  of  the  soil  has  a 
pronounced  effect  upon  the  volume  of  production,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes;  but  in  my  section  of  the  country 
the  farmers  used  the  maximum  fertilization  during  the  past 
year.  They  cannot  increase  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  atwve  what  was  used  in  the  past  year.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  figure  on  increased  production  through  in- 
creased use  of  fertilizer  above  what  was  produced  during 
the  past  year. 
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Mr.  McADOO.  As  T  understand,  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  bill  is  to  control  product  ion  by  acreage  allotment ;  and  I 
was  interested  in  the  possibility  of  that  control  being  de- 
feated by  lack  of  control  of  fertilization  and  of  the  extent 
of  cultivation  of  the  farm  .tself.  If  that  be  true,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  running  into  a  situation  of  bureaucratic  control 
of  the  farmer  in  the  manasrement  and  use  of  his  own  soil 
that  may  defeat  the  very  ob.  ect  in  view. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  FYom  my  own  standpoint,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  say  that  I  believe  in  economical  production.  I 
believe  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  produce  as  much  per  acre  as  a 
man  wants  to  produce.  TTien  he  has  his  acreage,  and  he 
can  use  it  for  producing  for  home  consumption.  The  curse 
of  many  farms  of  the  South  has  been  lack  of  production  of 
food  for  home  consumption — raising  cotton  only,  and  tak- 
ing the  cotton  money  and  buying  things  that  could  be  raised 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  HATCH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  line  witli  what  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia iMr.  McAdoo],  has  said.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  whether  it  is  not  true  that  if  we  at- 
tempt to  limit  production  by  icreage  control,  and  say  a  man 
may  produce  only  so  much  cotton  per  acre,  we  run  into 
all  the  administrative  difflcultles  that  arose  under  the 
oririnal  Bankhead  Act. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  All  the  trouble  with  the  Bankhead  Act 
was  on  account  of  trying  to  make  the  baleage  fit  the  acre- 
age, and  It  would  not  fit.  Wnen,  under  the  A.  A.  A.,  a  man 
was  allowed  to  plant  10  acres,  and  they  said,  "You  may 
produce  but  five  bales."  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  pro- 
duced six.  he  was  mad,  and  the  provision  would  not  fit. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  the  Senator  from  California  will 
a^ee  that  if  such  a  thing  'vere  attempted  we  .should  run 
straight  into  bureaucratic  control  whenever  we  tried  to  let 
the  administration  in  Washington  fix  the  amount  which 
might  be  produced. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes;  it  ^ould  result  in  aU  kinds  of 
trouble. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  was  what  the  Senator  from  California 
had  in  mind;  was  it? 

Mr.  McADOO.  The  bill  provides  for  an  adjustment  of 
our  production  to  meet  the  WDrld  demand  for  cotton.  That 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  an  acreage  allotment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  There  is  tlo  piovision  in  the  bill  on  that 
subject  other  than  the  provision  for  the  control  of  allot- 
ment acreage.  The  bill  seemed  to  me  to  be  inadequate  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  If  we  attempt,  however,  to  con- 
trol the  operation  by  the  farmer  of  the  allotted  acreage  by 
prescribing  the  amount  of  fe-tilization  he  may  use,  or  the 
intensification  of  the  cultivation  he  may  employ,  we  get 
into  a  bureaucratic  control  which  I  think  will  defeat  the 
ends  in  view. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  on  the  firing  hne  and  the  battlefield  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bankhead  Cott3n  Act  went  all  through  that; 
and  we  have  unanimously  agreed,  I  think,  that  the  allot- 
ment basis  is  the  heart  of  the  control.  If  there  is  too  much 
production,  decrease  the  acreage.  If  there  is  not  enough, 
increase  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  no:  true  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  do  it  in  iiny  other  way?  You  can  put 
one  farmer  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  put  another  one  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  ar.d  give  both  the  same  amount 
of  acreage  and  the  same  kinci  of  land,  and  one  farmer  will 
raise  one-third  more  than  the  other  fanner.  That  cannot 
be  controlled  imless  we  have  someone  watching  to  see  that 
one  does  not  do  more  than  the  other. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  In  addition  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  says.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  another  thing. 
We  do  not  have  storage  facilities  for  excess  production.  If 
we  limit  the  ntimber  of  bales,  and  more  are  producrd.  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  excess?  Tenants  move  from 
year  to  year,  and  would  leave  the  cotton  they  had  produced 
in  the  field  because  they  could  not  sell  it  if  production  were 
Umittd.     We  ran  into  all  that  sort  of  thing  before. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  did  not  infer  from  my 
questions  that  I  was  advocating  anything  that  would  result 
in  any  such  difficully  as  I  have  outlined.  I  do  not  believe,  as 
I  said  before,  that  such  a  plan  is  at  all  feasible;  and  there- 
fore I  was  in  doubt,  when  no  provision  with  regard  to  the 
increased  use  of  fertilizers  was  made  in  the  bill,  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  simple  acreage  allotment  would  of  itself  control  the 
volume  of  production  that  it  was  desired  to  secure. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  was  discussing  the 
money  phase  of  this  problem  as  specifically  applied  to  what 
is  considered  and  called  the  domestic-allotment  plan.  We 
have  not  the  money,  and  we  cannot  get  It,  and  we  all  know 
we  cannot  get  it  at  this  time.  Some  day  it  may  be  feasible 
and  available.  We  carmot  get  $300,000,000  or  $400,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  domestic-allotment  scheme.  Besides  that, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  every  year  the  amount  of  domestic- 
allotment  money  would  increase  as  the  price  of  cotton  de- 
creased, resulting  from  production  in  excess  of  the  annual 
consumption. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  not  an  unlimited  market  for 
American  cotton.  Do  not  forget  that.  The  price  of  cotton 
has  been  reduced  from  12  >  2  cents  a  pound  last  year  to  7 '2 
cents  a  pound  this  year,  and  where  is  the  increase  in  export? 
There  is  not  an  Increase  in  export  because  when  American 
cotton  goes  down  to  7'^  cents  a  pound,  Indian  cotton,  our 
chief  competitor,  goes  down  to  80  percent  of  7>2  cent5  a 
pound.  Their  cotton  moves  right  down  in  price  with  ours, 
and  our  farmers  work  to  give  the  foreign  cotton  mills  an 
opportunity  to  buy  cotton  cheaper,  and  they  will  not  buy 
ours  because  they  can  get  it  abroad  at  a  percentage  below 
the  price  that  prevails  for  American  cotton.  So,  while  it  is 
a  pretty  picture,  it  is  not  a  tiaie  one. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  conclude  with  this 
statement. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  request  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  give  us  some  indication  of  what  would  be  the  practical 
operation  of  this  bill,  if  it  should  be  enacted  into  law,  in 
reference  to  the  parity  price  and  income  the  farmer  may 
expect  to  receive  during  the  next  marketing  year. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  My  judgment  is  that,  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  money,  the  cotton  farmer  will  get  something  in 
excess  of  a  hundred  million  dollars.  There  are  only  $275,- 
000,000.  as  the  Senator  knows,  for  all  the  basic  crops.  As- 
suming that  the  cotton  farmers  get  something  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000.  of  course,  the  cost  of  administration  has  to 
be  paid  out  of  that.  There  may  be  $100,000,000  left.  U  next 
year  the  crop  of  cotton  is  limited,  for  illustration,  to 
10.000,000  bales — and  by  all  means  it  should  not  go  above 
that,  because  we  now  have  a  year's  crop  as  a  carry-over 
without  producing  a  single  stalk  more — on  that  basis  a 
hundred  million  dollars  will  give  2  cents  a  pound.  A  part 
of  the  simi  available  goes  to  soil-building  practices.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  will  be  applied  to  that;  there  is  no  specific 
formula;  but  we  cannot  hope  for  more  than  2  cents  a  pound 
for  cotton.  Asstiming  that  we  get  that,  it  is  equivalent  to  $10 
a  bale.  Suppose,  for  instance,  by  reason  of  reducing  the 
carry-over  by  2,000,000  bales  or  a.OOO.OOO  bales,  the  price  were 
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farmers 


Increased  to  10  cents  cr  10^  cents 
were  a  3.000.000-bale  reduction 
long -established  rules:  suppose 
this  control  program,  and  we  get '. 
payments,  then  we  get  back  to 
pound  for  the  cotton  by  adding 

Mr.  OVERTON.    The  fanner, 
year  cannot  expect  to  get  the 

liir.  BANKHEAD.    Oh.  no;  no 
can  hope  to  get  that.    It  would 
million  dollars  to  give  the 
crops  covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BANKHSAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNART.    I  do  not  want 
ator.   I  could  not  hear  the  reply 
ago,  but  what  did  he  say  the  cottt>n 
oi  bMMllt  pasrmcnts  under  prior 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  have  not 
bat  I  should  say  for  1933.  1A34. 
of  the  Triple  A.  and  while  we 
ton  planters  got  about  an  averag^ 
ttiose  S  years. 

Mr.  McNART.    What  addition^ 
pect  to  make  it  possible  for 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    None 


where  it  would  go  if  tliere 

the  carry-over  under  the 

get  the  price  to  IO^aj  by 

more  cents  through  parity 

iround  12  or  12V^  cents  a 

hese  parity  payments. 

however,  during  the  xjext 

pa^ty  price? 

sort  of  fanner  in  America 

cost  six  or  seven  hundred 

parity  pajnnents  on  the 


hai 


the 


money. 

Mr.  McNART. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  know  this 
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will  the  Senator  yield? 


tie 


to  tire  the  courteous  Sen- 
Senator  made  a  moment 
farmers  received  by  way 
legislatloi.? 

Igured  the  amount  exactly. 

and  ld35,  the  first  3  years 

the  processing  taxes,  cot- 

of  $115,000,000  a  year  for 


sum  does  the  Senator  ex- 
cotton  raisers  to  receive 


what<  ver;  I  am  not  seeking  more 


The  Senator  l»  merely  seeking  contrcQ? 


s  not  a  time  for  the  fanners 


to  stick  their  necks  out  and  invit  e  the  opposition  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  I  am  in  ine  with  the  attitude  vt  the 
President  of  the  Unit«d  States,  ^irho  wants  to  hold  expendi- 
tures down  and  balance  the  Butset.  So  I  realize  that,  as  a 
practical  matter,  it  is  not  the  UtM.  in  the  appropriation  for 
agriculture,  to  go  beyond  $5O0b00X>0O  in  addition  to  the 
$1254)00.000  available  under  section  32.  I  think  there  is  a 
ehanot  always  of  the  pendulum  swinging  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  destroying,  by  otvrdolng  the  )ob,  the  kcxkI 
things  that  we  really  are  trying  t  >  accomplish. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  that  s  a  very  frank  and  csNndid 
«xi»reiakm  on  th«  part  of  the  ienator.  Does  he  expect  a 
parity  price  to  be  reached  for  cot  on? 

Mr.  BANKHSAD.  I  just  remaj  ked  that  there  is  no  earthly 
cbanee  of  that.   I  do  not  see  any  chance  in  the  years  to  comp. 

Mr.  McNART.  But  would  thei  e  not  be  a  chance  imdtt  the 
benefit  payments  and  a  curtailme  it  of  productk)n  for  maiket? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  did  not  ge ,  the  question.  j 

Mr.  McNARY.   Parity  could  be  obtained  in  two  ways.  ' 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No;  not  fcr  cotton;  parity  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  way.  I 

Mr.  McNART.  Under  this  bil  the  Senator  is  attemiKing 
to  get  parity  through  ben^t  pay  nents,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No;  I  difle  with  the  Senator.  We  are 
attempting  to  provide  payments  toward  parity;  they  ar^  not 
full  parity  payments.  We  hav*  not  sufficient  money  for 
that.  I  just  stated-s-I  do  not  kn  >w  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ator heard  me  that  it  would  ta)  e  six  or  seven  hundred  mil- 
hon  MDaxa  to  pay  full  parity  (n  the  three  large  crops  in 
view  of  present  prices. 

Mr.  McNART.  I  understand  he  statement,  but  I  say  the 
hill  itself  contains  provisions  tha  ;  would  give  parity. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No;  the  bi  1  Itself  does  not.  becau^  it 
provides  that  U  ttuxt  Is  not  enoi  sh  mcmey  availaUe  it  thall 
simply  be  divided  pro  rata.  So  It  does  not  create  either  a 
kfal  or  a  moral  oMigatitm. 

Mr.  McNART.  Of  course.  w<  know— I  know.  becai«M  I 
am  famiUar  with  this  Ull.  and  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the 
BmMXor  tJaog  that  line^-that  t  le  Mil  contemtfates  purity 
payments  to  prodooets  at  majoi  oonaBOdMea. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  At  some  diy,  if  possitde.  but  not  next 
year. 

Mr.  McNART.  Of  course.  becEuise  the  Mil  does  not  carry 
an  appropriation:  it  says  "as  mu:h  as  may  be  necessary." 


Parity,  I  contend,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  can  be 
reached  in  two  ways — one  by  draft  upon  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  the  other  by  restricting  productioa. 
It  can  be  reached  in  either  w;'y. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Wluf^h  does  the  Senator  prefer? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  do   not   prtfer  either. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senai-or  does  not  want  the  farmer 
tc    have   parity,   then? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Yes.  I  sa.d  a  while  ago  I  wanted  him  to 
have  as  high  a  price  as  possible.  I  .should  like  to  see  this 
reduced  to  its  fundamentals.  Let  the  farmer  receive  pay- 
ments under  the  Soil  ConservaiJon  Act,  and  then  come  within 
tiie  provisions  of  thi.s  umbrella,  if  he  wants  to.  I  assume 
tliat  this  bill,  under  its  terms,  contemplates,  more  or  less, 
control  of  .supply,  does  it  not,  I  ask  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BANILHEAD.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  bill  to  make  a 
proper  applicaiion  of  th^  bu=;ine'=.s  rule  of  supply  and  de- 
mand.   That  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  true  Now  I  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  comnviitee.    On  page  16  we  find  this  language: 

Th.e  committee  reports  thar  unless  and  until  the  dcllar  value  Is 
regulated  and  stabihzr-d.  it  will  be  Impcx^sible  to  regulate  produc- 
t;,on  of  farm  commodities   :n   any   kind   of  a  satisfactory   manner. 

If  that  be  the  theory  of  the  committee,  it  certainly  is  not 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  we  have  been  dis- 

cu>s:n£T  for  the  lr_st  W"-'ck      I  continue  the  reading: 

Tt.e  value  of  the  dollar  control.';  the  price  level;  and  the  price 
level,  along  with  the  q-.iantlty  of  production,  rontrols  the  price  at 
any  given   coir.mociity. 

That  i.s  the  report  of  the  committf^e  in  which  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  collaborated.  Is  it  his  view  that  we  m^ust; 
Jiavp  the  dcllar  price,  the  dollar  value  adjusted  in  order  to 
meet  the  .situation  rather  than  a  control  of  the  supply? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  Pre.sidont.  I  have  had  the  floor  now 
for  4  hours,  and  I  wi;h  to  cjuit.  I  am  not  going  to  undertake 
to  an.^wer  that  que  i ion  of  the  Senator  from  OreKon.  The 
Senai-ir  fn  in  Ok!;ih' ii:.i  M;-  Tmom^.'iI  will  deal  with  It  In 
'^yrrpcT  coursi',  and  I  th  nk  he  can  deal  v.'ith  It  adequately; 
but  I  will  r;f)t  i:o  into  tlic  iiiviii  y  (jiic-.tio;!  now;  it  I.s  too  late, 
iind  I  am  rired. 

Mr,  McNARY,     I  do  n.it  a*  all  bu'inc  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAILEY,     Mr.  F'lc-sldrnt 

The  PRESIIJINO  OFFICER  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Just  a  moment.  I  th.nk  we  are  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  pass  this  bill,  espec.ally  the  representa- 
tives of  the  cotton-growmt?  States  and  all  the  other  Senators 
who  voted  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  I  was  not  here  at  the  time.  I  was  unavoidably 
away,  but  my  spirit  was  here.  However,  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  cotton-grcwing  States  sought  a 
cotton  loan  on  this  year's  crop  because  they  thought  they 
could  foresee  a  disastrous  puce  ahead  of  us.  They  did  not 
fuUy  foresee  it,  but  they  saw  that  the  cotton  growers  would 
be  in  difficulty.  So  they  went  to  President  Roosevelt  for  a 
loan.  The  President  told  them,  and  he  announced  through 
the  newspapers,  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  loan  on  cotton  or 
on  com  or  on  any  other  ag^ricultural  commodity  the  Con- 
gress must  provide  a  system  of  control  of  the  production  and 
marketing  of  commodities,  m  other  word.s.  that  there  must  be 
some  plan,  some  machinery,  some  law  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial  interests  could  be  protected.  The  Presi- 
dent well  knew,  as  I  have  heard  him  often  say,  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  was  loans  and 
purchases  made  by  it  at  an  attractive  price,  but  with  no  power 
to  regulate  or  control  production— to  buy  at  a  high  price  and 
then  let  every  farmer  produce  all  he  could  pnxluce  at  that 
price,  with  no  power  to  stop  It.  Therefore  the  whole  plan 
fell  of  its  own  weight.  Well  knowing  the  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  in  perfect  fairness  to  the 
coimtry  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  President 
gave  out  the  information  not  only  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  but.  as  I  have  just  said,  to  the  press, 
that  he  would  make  no  agricultural  commodity  loans  imless 
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Congress  committed  itself — v.'e  were  about  to  adjourn — to 
making  agricultural  legislation  the  first  item  on  the  pro- 
gram when  Congress  should  a^ain  convene.  In  the  joint  res- 
olution this  pledge,  upon  which  he  acted.  v.-as  given  to  him: 

(4)  That  rontrol  of  atrriculturrl  .surphi.^e.';  above  the  ever-normal- 
granary  supply  is  necesfcary  to  saJeguard  the  Nation's  investment  m 
loans  and  to  protect  farmer.s  against  a  price  collapse  due  to  bumper 
yidds  resulting  in  production  beyond  all  domestic  and  foreign 
need 

We  gave  him,  in  the  most  solemn  way  that  a  pledge  could 
be  given,  by  formal  action  a:  the  Senate  and  of  the  other 
Hou.se  agreeing  upon  a  joini  resolution  and  sending  it  to 
him.  a  pledge  that  when  we  inet  here,  we  would  pass  a  law 
for  the  control  of  agricultural  surpluses. 

Who  does  not  know  what  ccntrol  means?  Some  have  tried 
to  argue  that  it  means  voluntary  cooperation.  That  is  not 
control.  Everyone  who  has  given  any  thought  to  the  subject 
and  understands  language  knows  that  "control"  means  the 
power  to  enforce,  means  a  fcrm  of  compulsion,  means  pro- 
viding the  administration  with  the  authority  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Government  in  the  loans  it  has  made. 

Acting  upon  that  pledge  the  President  granted  the  cotton 
loan.  It  developed,  after  the  loan  was  authorized,  that  there 
was  a  crop  of  unexpected  size  rurming  to  almost  the  highest 
point  in  the  history  of  the  country,  that  we  had  been  pro- 
ceeding under  the  Cotton  Loan  Act  to  a  point  where  cotton 
sold  at  9  cents  a  pound  for  seven-eighths  Middling  cotton. 
Many  farmers  sold  it  for  lesii.  There  was  the  open  market 
for  the  Government  to  take  the  cotton  over,  The  loan  being 
granted  under  the  pledge  of  Congress,  we  are  Ukely  to  have 
6.000.000,  or  8,000.000,  or  possibly  10,000.000  bales  of  cotton 
under  that  loan.  Reports  to  the  Commodities  Credit  Cor- 
poration do  not  in  any  way  Indicate  the  volume  of  cotton 
under  the  loan.s.  There  is  no  requirement  for  borrower,s  to 
give  their  notes.  Certain  banks  have  been  doing  it,  They 
say  tht  amount  of  loans  is  largely  In  excess  of  the  amount 
now  reported. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  do  not  have  control  legislation,  where 
do  we  leave  the  admlnlstratlcn  and  the  President,  acting  for 
the  welfare  of  the  cotttm  farmers,  sympathetic  to  them  as 
he  has  always  been,  trying  to  shield  and  protect  them,  but 
recognizing  his  duty  to  the  Government?  "Give  me  control 
and  I  shall  give  you  a  loan,  an  open  transaction."  We 
pledged  him  the  control.  He  granted  the  loan,  and  now  the 
Government  has  all  this  money  Involved.  If  we  turn  the 
farmers  loose  again,  iristead  of  the  price  of  cotton  going  up 
to  a  level  which  would  enable  the  Government  to  get  its 
money  out  of  it.  we  are  liab'ie  to  have  cotton  down  to  6.  or 
5.  or  possibly  4  cents  a  pound.  It  takes  only  two  or  three 
million  bales  in  excess  of  the  normal  crop  consumption  to 
bring  cotton  down  to  that  figure,  and  then  we  will  have  an 
awful  loss  saddled  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  same  authority  th(;  corn  loan  has  been  announced. 

So  I  say  in  fairness  and  in  good  faith  we  are  obligated  to 
enact  some  form  of  control  legislation  that  will  enable  the 
President  to  adjust  the  supply,  that  will  enable  him  to  pro- 
tect the  prices — because  that  Ls  what  we  promised  him  we 
would  do — to  protect  the  investment  of  the  Government. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  protect  it.  as  every  intelligent  man 
knows,  and  that  is  by  a  control  program  which  will  reduce 
the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  remarks  I  bring  my  discassion 
to  a  close  for  the  present.  I  am  ready  to  carry  out  this 
p'.^dge.  I  was  not  here  whei  it  was  made,  but  I  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  it.  I  do  not  think  we  should  fail  to  cairy  it 
cut.  We  cannot  fail  to  carrj'  it  out  and  then  face  this  or  any 
other  administration,  in  view  of  that  solemn  promise  and 
declaration  of  Congress  to  enact  control  legislation.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  who  participated  in  securing  that  loan  can 
ever  go  back  to  the  White  House  with  a  clear  conscience  and 
look  the  President  in  the  face  if  we  fail  to  enact  control  legis- 
lation, considering  that  the  Government  will  be  overwhelmed 
with  losses  under  the  cottor.  loan  and  will  be  similarly  af- 
fected under  the  corn  loan  if  that  program  is  carried  out. 


For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought  to  proceed 
to  the  enactn-icnt  of  control  legislation  and  of  legislation  that 
we  understand  to  be  control  ]egl.slation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  address  a  defense  of  crop  control,  written 
by  Prof.  Roscoe  Pulliam.  president  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
Stat.e  Normal  Univer.sity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  B.) 

Exhibit  A 

memorandum  from  the  textile  dn'i.sion 

Sfptembek  18.   1937. 
Subject-  Shift  In  cotton  purch.ises  from  the  United  States  to  other 

countries  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Prance.  Germany,  and  Italy. 

The  decline  In  Imports  of  American  cotton  by  the  United  King- 
dom. Germany.  France,  and  Italy  during  the  past  3  years  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  decade  does  not  represent  altogether  a 
shift  to  other  cotton.  The  increased  takings  of  other  cotton  com- 
pensated only  a  portion  of  the  loss  suffered  by  American  cotton. 
On  the  whole,  the  smaller  Imports  of  American  cotton  In  these 
countries  were  part  of  a  decrease  in  imports  of  cotton  in  general 
for  a  ntmiber  of  reasons.  One  of  these  was  the  loss  in  the  exjxjrt 
trade  of  cotton  goods  which  was  hea%7  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Italy  and  considerable  for  Germany  and  France. 
Another  Important  reason  was  the  campaign  of  economic  self-suffl- 
clency  in  Germany  and  Italy  where  importation  of  foreign  goods 
has  been  discouraged  as  far  as  possible  with  cotton  among  the 
principaJ  sufferers.  A  third  reason  was  the  greatly  Increased  use 
of  other  fibers.  Another  factor  to  be  taken  in  consideration  Is 
that  the  United  Kingdom  and  continental  countries,  during  the 
past  3  years  drew  upon  the  supplies  cf  American  cotton  in  their 
local  warehouses  and  stocks  of  American  cotton  in  these  countries 
decreased  during  this  period  by  about  a  million  bales  so  that  the 
actual  takings  of  American  cotton  were  larger  than  Uidlcated  by 
the  Import  figures. 

Insofar  as  American  cotton  wa«  replaced  by  other  cotton  It 
may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  difficulties  in  connection  with  making 
payment*  in  foreign  exchange  In  Germany  and  Italy;  to  the  more 
limited  free  supply  of  American  cotton  during  the  past  3  years  hm 
«'ompared  with  that  of  former  yearti  acrompanicd  simultaneously 
by  a  considerably  more  liberal  nupply  of  other  cotton  rceultlng  from 
the  larger  crope  In  Brazil  and  some  othei-  foreign  countries  While, 
considered  as  a  whole  perhaps  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  an 
actual  shortage  of  American  cotton  for  foreign  consumption,  the 
free  supply  of  particular  grades  and  lUples  of  American  cotton  was 
not  so  plentiful  as  heretofore  and,  In  the  Interplay  of  economic 
torces  In  the  European  cotton  markets,  the  larger  supply  of  other 
than  American  cotton  gave  that  cotton  some  advantage  either  In 
price  or  In  ready  availability  over  American  cotton 

Statistical  material  showing  imports  of  American  and  other 
cotton  for  the  countries  in  question  and  a  more  detailed  discus- 
sion, by  countries,  is  attached. 

The  attached  statistical  tables  show  that  Imports  of  American 
cotton  Increased  between  1921  and  1930  In  Germany.  Prance,  and 
Italy  and  decreased  somewhat  In  the  United  Kingdom  From  1930 
to  1933  Imports  of  American  cotton  declined  In  aU  four  countries 
and  a  heavier  reduction  In  Imports  has  taken  place  since  1933. 

The  volume  of  raw-cotton  Imports  Is  greatly  affected  by  the 
domestic  demand  and  existing  stocks  of  cotton  goods  In  the 
various  countries  for  which  there  is  no  satisfactory  information, 
and  it  Is  therefore  not  altogether  possible  to  trace  all  the  causes 
underlying  the  annual  changes  in  the  cotton  Imports.  The  Im- 
portant changes,  however,  took  place  in  the  last  3  years,  and  In 
order  to  facilitate  such  deductions  as  may  be  made  from  the 
available  data  the  latter  have  been  summarized  in  table  5  to  show 
what  took  place  between  the  3  years  1934-36  and  the  preceding 
decade.  That  table  Indicates  that,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
10  years,  Imports  of  American  cotton  In  the  four  countries  dropped 
during  the  past  3  years  by  more  than  2,000.000  bales,  or  43  per- 
cent, which  bears  out  the  statement  made  by  Senator  Bankhead 
in  his  letter.  The  heaviest  drop  (849.000  bales,  or  62  percent) 
took  place  in  Germany,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Italy 

Tlie  deficiency  in  American  cotton  was  made  up,  to  the  extent 
of  about  750000  bales,  by  larger  imports  of  other  cotton  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  but  not  In  the  ca.se  of  France, 
where  imix)rts  of  other  cotton  remained  stationary,  and  of  Italy, 
where  imports  of  other  cotton  showed  a  decrease  Tables  1  ajid  2 
.shov?  that  the  larger  import..s  of  other  than  American  cotton  In 
the  United  Kingdom  came  malniy  from  Bra.^il  and  Indii  (imports 
from  the  latter  country  po.s.sibly  hiving  received  a  fillip  from  the 
efforts  of  the  Briti.'^h  Governn.cnt  to  encourage  consumption  of 
Indian  cotton  undertaken  under  the  Ottawa  agreement  i.  while  In 
Germany  the  larger  receipts  came  mainly  from  Brazil,  Peru,  and 
Argentina,  as  well  as  from  Turkey.  Mexico,  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, much  of  the  cotton  having  been  secured  as  a  result  of  trade 
arrangements  l^etween  Germany  and  other  countries  obviating  pay- 
ment in  foreign  exchange. 
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The  total  net  ehanse  tn  the  cotton 
during  the  last  3  yean  was  a 
during  the  preceding  decade  of  1 
Bumed.  therefore,  that  the  prtnelpal 
Imports  at  American  cotton  was  the 
eHectlTe  demand    (or   raw   oofctoa   In 
percent   of    this   contraction    took 
where  ec*ton  Imports  were  curtailed 
emznents  have  dtscoura^^ed  the 
pitKlucts  trom  fcretgn  countries  on 
eli^  exchange  with  which  to  pay  (or 
dltion  affecting  cotton  Imports  In  thes<> 
export  trade  In  cotton  goods,  exports 
Italy  harlng  declined  by  more  than 
by  nearly  one-quarter  during  the  past 
period   the   United  Kingdom   lost 
piece  goods  export  trade,  and  Prance 

To  summarlae,  the  glTen  data  show 
loss  to  American  cotton  tn  the  (our 
to  larfer  tsUngw  of  other  cotton,  while 
loes  mtut  be  ascribed  to  other  factors 
export  trade  tn  cotton  goods  and 
been  mentloaed.  bxit  anotlwr  importaift 
expansion  In  the  production  and  use 
ticularty  rayon   and  staple   ftber.     T 
which  shows  that  for  the  comparable 
tnvolTed  the  increase  in  the  produc^i 
about  283.000.000  pounds,  roughly 
raw  cotton.    While  a  considerable 
•s  substitute  for  wool,  the  bulk  went 
yam.    In    addition,    mills    in   Oermaz^ 
cotton  waste  and  riraddy  as  well  as 
larger  scale  than  heretofore. 

According  to  Information  supplied 
Ttrlffs.   the   Ottawa   Agreements   Act 
Pmrllamert  on  November   15.   1932. 
minor  exceptions,  on  November  17. 
Is  on  the  British  free  list,  no  tariff 
empire  supplies  as  a  result  of  these 
agreement  with  British  India  the 
dam  undertook  to  continue  Its 
commercial    Interests    to    stimulate 
cotton  through  technical  research 
liaison,  and  industrial  propaganda. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  weigh  the 
lmp<statlon  at  Indian  cotton  into  the 
as  the  agreement  merely  gave  formal 
ment   that  bad  been   under*  way   for 
Increase  in  the  United  Kingdom  cotto^ 
since  1933  may  be  a  partial  result 
Indian  cotton  by  this  agreement. 

TVchntcaUy  tills  agreement  was 
tt    terminated   on   November    13.    193t 
arrangement  is  stUl  operative,  pendlo  i 
conunercial  pact.     WhUe  the  proviskHi^ 
cannot  be  prop^iesled.   it   would   be 
preaent  provision  for  cotton  would  be 


reason 


lifiports  of  the  four  countries 
from  the  average  Imports 
bales.     It  Is  to  be  a£- 
(or  the  decline  in  t&e 
general  contraction  in  the 
these   countries.     About    60 
in   Germany    and   Itaiy. 
o^ng  to  the  fact  their  Gov- 
of  cotton  and  other 
of  the  shortage  of  for- 
(jM^lgn  goods.     Another  con- 
countries  is  their  curtailed 
of  cotton  piece  goods  from 
and  those  from  Germany 
12  years.     E>uring  the  same 
than    half    of    her    cotton 
aliout  a  quarter  of  that  trarle 
that  about  one-third  of  the 
fountrles  may  be  attributed 
the  other  two-thirda  of  the 
Of  the  latter,  the  curtailed 
exchange  situation  hsive 
factor  has  been  the  rapid 
of  cotton  sabetitutes.  par- 
I  is   illvzstrated   tn   table   6. 
j^iods  and  for  the  countries 
on   of   these   materials   was 
to  T75,000  bales   of 
of  these  fibers  was  used 
o  replace  cotton  and  cctton 
and    Italy    have    utllizrd 
other  materials  on  a  much 
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Table  3. — FVnnoe — Co  ft  on  imports 
(1,000  bales  of  478  pounds] 


1936 

1835 

!S>1 

1333 

lft-!2 

1931 

5-year  average 

1936-30 

1921  2J 

T-t.i'.  

1.4S9 

1.031 
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1.074 

1.669 
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S7.) 

r,i9 
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in 
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MJ 
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64 
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Table  4,  -/ra.'y  — Cafro'j   ir:pin:s 
11.000  b.:Ios  of  478  pouncl.-^i 


CouLtry 

1836 

1935 

t9:M 

1833 

1932 

1931 

.'>-ye-:r  .^veripa 

1926-30  '  I9CI  25 

T)Ml 
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XS» 

12» 

32 

84 

13 

2 
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1.014 

877 
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1.043 

-HS.5 

Tniu^'l  ^::atf< 

Oti.t.'r  cni;r.'iiL,s 

In-:;.^ 

¥.g\',>t 

I'.-izil 
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1S4 
9 
4 
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U5 
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m 
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67 
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4S3 

303 

1(» 

89 

73S 

305 

1^3 

H9 

I'ji 

234 

hi 

I  t.i'ian  colonies. - 

-- 

Taule    5. — Recent    changes   in    the   cotton    imports    of    the    United 
K-.ngdani.  Germany.  France,  arui   liaLy 
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Change  fr 'in 
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35 
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38 
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Frant-e. 

Italy    

55 

18 

Total... 
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30 
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AU  cotton. 

3,091 

1.725 
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2.M6 

1.327 
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24.S 
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U277 
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g 
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— 

23 

21 

France   .. 

i;.i;v 

-  - 

Total... 

7.319 
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Tabu:   6. — FrcxiiLcuon   o:    rc-jon  ■    a-i-d    fitapl^-   fiber'   in   United 
KiTigdi^'n,  GtrvuiTi'j.  France,  and  Italy 


l,0C0,000poi;p..|3 


.^-y  ir  'IN  ''rTigr> 


Fqi  UhI  KingtJ.  m  . 
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92 
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83 

72 
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61 
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*  CoBtiimoQS  fllamaiit. 


'  Fiber  cut  to  short  lengths  and  spun  like  ootton. 
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Table  6. — PTodvctiov  of  rayon  and  ataple  fiber  in  United  Kingdom, 
Grrmanij,  Francp.  and  Italy — Continued 


RECENT 

CHANCES 

It.... 

UCtlOD 

Ii.(Te:i.-Nt'  froij!  ly.'4 

i^>  ]  'tj'ru><l 

I 

lO-yeiiT 
aversii.'e 
1924-:Ki 

.Vyear 
average 
1934-36 

i.tno.ino 
pounds 

Percent 

Appnixi- 
niaie  (.•ot- 

tun 
ecu  Ilva- 
lent !.(X)0 
bale.* 

I'nitp'i  Kinpdom 

48 
48 

38 

57 

119 

143 

fi» 

153 

71 
24 

14S 

lyo 
167 

195 

(ierniany „ 

France 

iS5 

ItoJy - 

•Hit 

T,.!a! 

1S9 

472 

283 

150 

775 

Table  A — Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  Japan  and  the  United 

Kingdom.  1924   36 

[In   millions  of   square   yards] 


Yen 

rnite.] 
Kingdom 

Jiipars 

19M 

4.444 

3,  Kf.7 
3.  0-2 
2.407 
1.716 
2,  IW» 
2.  0.3 1 

i.yy4 
i.wy 

i.yi7 

1  997 

1928 

I. 418 

1829 

I.7yl 

1830 

l..'i72 

1931 

1,414 

1932 

■2.a32 

1933 

2,090 

1«34 

')       ■»-"' 

iy35 

J.  72.') 

18M 

2, 7  as 

>  Million  linear  yiu-ds 

Source:  IntPrnatioriil   I.;iN"iir  f  >fTii-e.  (ie',('\:i    The   Wnrli   TiMtile  Ir.'lii'^try,  n  iil- 
Unie  I.  [>8ge  !30 

Table  B     -Exports  of  cotton   fabrics^  from   France,  1927,   1932,   and 

1935 


[In  l.CXK)  quintals] 


To  selected  colonies  ' 

To  .•;«>l(>cted  fnrt-ipn  countries  ' 

To  other  countries 

To  all  Countries 


1  y  27 


3.'1.  0 
2.34  1 
l'.ft».  1 
7M.2 


1932 


1935 


258.0 

2.5.6 

95.8 

3?y,  4 


340.  4 
10  8 
3.>.  2 

3>i!y.  4 


1  Tnrhidinp  pMrtain."!,  nnhrnidpry.  lure,  etc 

'  SlLVTiii.  t-nncli  liido-i  hma.  .MiidMCiux-ar,  Tuiii.'i,  French  \\e.'-t  .\fnca. 

'  Oeruiaijy,  ."'Witzerland,  L  u.ted  Kingdnm,  .\rgi'Utiiia, 

Source:  Ibid,  p.  135. 

Table  C. — Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  Germany.  1929. 

arid    1935 

[In    1.000  quintals] 


19' 


To  selected  Kuroi>e;\n  auntnes  ■ 

To  selected  c<nintrte.s  of  Mr:tist;  Empire  ' 
To  other  .setcvted  counlne.^: 

-\r^enHna - 

(.'hina  

l'nite<i  States 

Turkey 
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E.xports  of  cotton  piece  gocxis  from  Italy  declined  from  567  400 
quintals  in  1929.  to  339.900  quintals  in  1932,  to  241.900  quintals 
in   1934,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are  available. 


Exhibit  B 


A    DEFENSE    OF    CROP    CONTROL 


Dorothy  Thompson  protests  against  the  cotton  crop-control 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  ground  that  it  is  eco- 
nomically unsound  to  impose  higher  prices  on  the  consumer  by 
reducing  the  production  or  otherwise  limiting  the  supply  of  any 
good  thing.     As  theory  we  have  no  quarrel  with  this  view. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cotton  growers  and  for  other  farmers,  they 
are  confronted  with  some  immediately  pressing  realities  that  will 
not  wait  upon  academic  theory  or  upon  revolutionary  change  In 
ail  our  present  ways  of  doing  business. 


Miss  Thompson's  anTumont.";  apainst  crop  roniro^  all  re.st  on  the 
a.ssumption  that  free  competition  and  unllmiterl  production  have 
actually  been  the  general  rule  in  the  United  States  until  the 
A,  A  A  came  along  and  tampered  with  farm  production  in  order 
to  raise  the  price  of  farm  product-s. 

In  spite  of  what  she  says  at  the  beginning  cf  her  article,  logic 
compels  her  to  assume  that  all  the  things  the  farmer  has  to  buy 
in  exchange  for  what  he  produces  are  also  produced  under  the 
same  kind  of  competition  he  faces,  and  sold  as  his  products  are 
sold  for  what  they  will  bring  m  a  market  where  supply  and 
demand  govern  prices  This  theory,  of  cours*  ,  simply  does  not 
correspond  to  the  real  facts  m  the  case. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  example  In  1918,  when  tRe  farmers  first 
began  to  buy  automobiles  in  great  numbers  a  Ford  car  cost 
about  $600  and  a  bushel  of  wheat  sold  for  $3.  In  other  words  a 
Ford  car  could  be  exchanged  for  200  bushels  of  wheat.  In  1932  a 
bushel  of  wheat  brought  30  cents. 

Had  the  rugged  individualists  theory  of  si.pply  and  demand 
been  permitted  to  operate  on  Ford  cars  as  It  cdd  on  wheat.  Ford 
cars  should  then  have  sold  for  $60. 

While  the  farmer  continued  to  produce  all  the  grain  he  could, 
and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  driving  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  his  wheat  from  $3  to  30  cents.  It  was  not  permitted  to 
operate  on  automobiles  at  all  The  automobile  industry,  sitting 
safe  from  foreign  competition  behind  a  high  tariff  wall,  aiid  highly 
centralized  at  home,  had  long  before  i^orked  out  its  own  methods 
of  curtailing  the  crop  of  automobiles. 

The  columnists  who  weep  periodically  over  the  mythical  little 
drowned  pigs  st-ldom  worry  about  the  idle  factory  workers  and 
never  at  all  about   the  unproduced  automobiles 

What  has  been  said  about  automobiles  is  also  true  about  farm 
implements,  insecticides,  fertilizers,  insurance,  household  equip- 
ment, and  even  of  many  kinds  of  labor  and  most  professional  and 
other  personal  services.  Production  of  all  thet«  was  curtailed  so 
that  price  could  be  maintained. 

Most  devastating  of  all  to  the  farmer,  the  boom  price  levels  were 
also  maintained  on  debts  and  Interest,  A  thousand  dollars  bor- 
rowed in  1920  represented  350  bushels  of  wheat,  and  required  21  or 
22  bushels  for  a  year's  interest  In  1932  the  same  debt  represented 
3.000  bushels  of  wheat  and  called  for  the  value  of  180  or  200 
bushels   for   interest. 

The  result  of  these  economic  developments  has  been  the  gradual 
impoverishment  of  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas,  until  today  in 
ail  the  great  farming  regions,  there  is  less  and  less  real  wealth  each 
year  instead  of  more  and  more  as  there  should  be. 

It  IS  conceivable  that  in  some  ideal  future  state  a  completely 
unregulated  economic  order  might  work.  That  this  could  possibly 
be  brought  about  in  the  present  generation  without  ^'lolent  revolu- 
tion is  a  notion  too  naive  to  be  considered  It  would  require  a 
reversal  of  present  trends  in  almost  every  feature  of  modern  In- 
dustry from  cost  accounting  t.o  the  basic  policies  of  labor  unions. 

Yet  lalsspz  faire  cannot  continue  Indefinitely  to  be  applied  to 
some  large  and  important  sections  of  Industry,  while  others  operate 
on  the  principle  of  limiting  production  to  control  prices,  under 
complete  regimentation,  not  by  authorized,  elected,  responsible 
government,  whose  actions  all  can  see,  but  by  an  Invisible  gov- 
ernment of  a  few  great  financial  and  industrial  leaders. 

The  real  conditions  that  now  actually  face  us  cannot  be  con- 
tinued without  protecting  the  unorganized,  naturally  highly  com- 
petitive industries.  To  fail  much  longer  to  give  this  protection 
will  reduce  the  farmers,  the  small  buslne.«5smen  and  all  unorgan- 
ized workers  to  a  state  of  peonage,  and  will  cripple  the  rest  of  in- 
dustry, as  it  has  done  before,  for  want  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  underprivileged  groups. 

A  drive  through  the  Cotton  Belt,  noting  the  condition  both  at 
the  landowner  and  the  sharecroppyer.  will  show  any  fair  observer 
how  far  the  proce.ss  of  impoverishment  has  already  gone  in  one 
great  region. 

The  least  dangerous,  the  least  revolutionary,  and  the  only  prac- 
tical thing  to  do  is  for  those  who  depend  on  the  unorganized  in- 
dustries to  learn  to  play  the  game  according  to  the  rviles  that 
their  organized  fellow  citizens  have  made  for  them.  This  means 
that  they  will  organize  for  their  own  advantage  when  they  can 
to  meet  their  disadvantages  by  cooperation  with  each  other,  and 
to  seek  enough  control  of  the  authorized  government  so  that 
they  may  pit  it  apainst  the  unauthorized.  Invi.'Jible  government 
which  has  been  operatliog  industry   largely  to  their  disadvantage. 

Out  of  discussions,  compromises,  and  working  arrangements 
among  equals,  some  measure  of  Justice  will  come.  This  process 
is  the  essence  of  democracy  It  necessarily  Implies  none  of  the 
dreadful  things  that  are  conjured  tip  by  spokesmen  of  the  groups 
who  fear  to  lose  some  of  the  advantages  thev  now  believe  they 
hold. 

To  discuss  crop  control  a-s  if  It  were  the  single  existing  example 
of  curtailment  in  the  production  of  wealth,  to  view  its  implica- 
tions with  alarm  without  considering  with  it  the  tariff  problem, 
the  foreign  debt,  the  demoralized  condition  of  Etiropean  markets — 
in  short,  to  di.scu.ss  it  at  all  without  considering  It  as  a  part  at 
a  m.uch  larger  and  in.*initely  complitatcd  set  of  problems,  is  not 
responsible  Journalism,  (By  Roscoe  Pulllam,  president.  Southern 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,) 

Mr,  McGTTiTi.  Mr.  President,  it  shall  not  be  my  purpose 
to  occupy  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  dis- 
cussing the  measure  which  is  now  before  us. 


•  ■  -ominnOTLi  mamect. 


'  JTiber  cut  to  short  lengths  and  spun  like  oottoa. 


I 
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if 
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vm 


because 


Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qiiofum 

Mr.  McGDLL.    My  Judgment  Is 
•2x1  I  am  willing  to  go  forward, 
not  have  any  more  Senators  present 
completed  than  we  have  at  this  ti  ne. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  prefer  to  seni 
the  Senator  wlU  yield  for  that  pmjpose. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Very  well. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  suggest  the  abience 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     T  le 

The  legislative  clerk  called  th( 
Senators  answered  to  their  names 


Adama 

Ashunt 

Austin 

B»U«7 

Bmnthrma 

Berry 
BUbo 
Ban* 

Borah 
BrVtsat 
Brovn.  ICch. 
Brown.  N.  H. 

BulUey 

Bulow 

BtsIu 

Byrd 

ByriMM 

Capper 

Ctesvay 

Ctmvca 


Clark 

Conn  ally 

Copeland 

Dtet«rlch 

Donahcy 

Duffy 

mender 

Prazler 

Oeorge 

Gerry 

Qlbaon 

OUIett* 

Olase 

OraTBS 

Green 

Ouffey 

Hal* 

Harrten 

Hatch 

Harden 

Herrlim 


HI  td  cock 
John  son.  Calif. 
John  )on,  Colo. 
King 
Lee 
Lodgfe 
Logai 
Lonergan 
Lunceen 
McAiloo 
McOirran 
McGll 
McKUlar 
UcNiry 
MalcDey 
-^MllVf 
J  itXiHeta 
Mnray 
Keel  r 
Nonis 
OHikhoney 


tie 


Uxlay 

E  ghty 


lo 


the 


comn  odlties 


fully 


8i  inator 


Mr.  MINTON.    I  reanoounce 
heretofore  anooonced  by  me 
assigned. 

The  PREBZDXNO  OFFICER, 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quortm  i 

Mr.  McOILL.    Mr.  Presildent,  it 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate 
Judgment  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
oughly  and  carefully  explained 
the  bm  as  it  pertains  to  the 
and  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
today  has  very  thoroughly  and 
so  far  as  the  commodity  of  cotton 
imderstanding  that  later  on  the 
ELLoron  ]  will  explain  the 
rice  and  tobacco,  concerning 
attention. 

Coming  from  what  I  regard  as 
agricultural  States.  I  feel  I  should 
attitude  on  the  measure,  and 
hearings  which  have  betin  held 
with  the  provlsloDS  of  the  bilL 

Prior  to  the  time  the  Congress  i 
the  last  session,  as  has  t)een 
Alabama  and  by  the  Senator  from 
a  Joint  resolution.    There  are 
resohition  to  which  I  desire  to 
Congress  stated: 


provisions 


refer -ed 


soiae 


(1)  Tliat  fkraicn  are  entitled  to 
iBOOine; 

(3)  "niat  eonsunaers  should  be 
ooQMqtMXiees  of  drought,  floods,  and 
high  prtoea  by  storage  of 
iB  time  at  crop  faihue: 

(S)  That  if  consumers  are  gtren 
normal -crmitary  plan,  farmers  tfioold 
price  declines  by  a  system  of  loans 
•oU-cocMertatfcm  prograni: 

(4)  "niat  control  of  agricultural 
granary  supply  Is  neeeasary  to 
In  loans  and  to  protect  farmers 

yleUb  resuithag  tn 


productlQn 


Oonserraion 


sale 


(S)  That  the  i»eaent  8oU 
Its  operations  simplified,  and  proviak>^ 
to  large  operators  on  a  graduated 
Individual  farming; 

(«)   That.  linked  with   control   of 
be  r— wti  iBto  new  uses  for 


November  29 


the  Senator  yield  so  I 

hat  a  quorum  is  present, 

we  probably  would 

after  the  call  had  been 


for  absent  Senators,  if 


of  a  quorum, 
clerk  will  call  the  r«>ll. 
roll,   and   the   followitig 


Overton 

Plttman 

Pope 

Radcllffe 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwer.enbach 

Sheppard 

Shlpstead 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stelwer 

Thomas.  Okls. 

Thomas,  Utah, 

Town  send 

Truman 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

White 


absence  of  Senator^  as 
for   the  reasons  tlien 


i 


-four  Senators  ha\Hng 
is  present. 

is  not  my  purpose  to  take 

discuss  this  bUl.    In  my 

[Mr.  Popi]  has  very  thor- 

details  and  provisions  of 

of  wheat  and  com; 

Alabama  [Mr.  BankhSaoI 

explained  its  provlsilcns 

is  concerned.    It  is  my 

from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

which  have  to  do  with 

he  has  given   sp>eclal 


wlLich 


being  one  of  the  principal 

give  to  some  extent  my 

in  a  brief  way  the 

which  had  to  do  largely 


dscuss 
ax  id 


adjourned  at  the  end  of 

to  by  the  Senator  from 

Idaho,  the  Congress  passed 

provisions  of  that  joint 

iluike  reference.    In  it  the 


tl  keir  fair  share  of  the  national 


aflorded  protection  against  the 

)eetUence  causing  abncnzmlly 

sup]  >Ues  of  big  crop  years  for  use 

tl:  e  protection  of  such  an  ever- 
t>e  Htfeguarded  against  undue 
Eupplementing  their  national 

sur  dxises  above  the  ever-normal - 

the  Nation's  Investment 

ag4lu*t  a  price  ooUapee  due  to 

beyond  all  domestic  and 


Act  should  be  continued, 
made  for  reduced  payments 
to  procu>te  the  Interest  of 


agrtcultxnul   surpluses,   there 
agricultural  oonunodltlcs  and 


the  products  ther<vif  and  «arch  for  new  uses,  new  outlets,  and  new 
markots  at  hcnae  and  abroad. 

This  joint  resolution  was  first  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
Augnist  13,  the  day  on  which  it  was  reported  as  an  original 
joint  re.solution :  was  finully  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives en  August  20,  and  was  finally  pas.sed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  21.  The  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope  I  and  myself,  known  as  Sen- 
ate bill  2787.  was  introduced  m  this  body  on  the  15th  day 
of  July;  and  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House  in  passing  the  joint  resolution  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred took  place  foilowmg  the  introduction  of  the  bill  and. 
in  my  judgment,  set  forth  practically  the  fundamentals  of 
the  bill  now  before  us. 

Following  the  introduction  of  th?  bill  there  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  th.-  S.-^nator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Smith],  the  chairman  of  the  Com.Tiittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  an  original  resolution  framed  by  that  committee 
known  as  Senate  Resolution  158.  This  resolution  was  re- 
ported on  the  23d  day  of  July,  following  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  PorEi  and  myself. 
It  was  agreed  to  by  th*^  Senate  on  the  10th  day  of  August 
of  this  year,  within  3  days  prior  to  the  tune  the  Senate 
first  passed  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  and  what 
did  the  Senate  resolution  provide? 

Among  other  things,  it  provided: 

That  the  Committee  on  Asrlculture  and  Forestry,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittre  thereof  is  authorizt'd  and  directed  to 
conduct  investigations  and  draft  legislation  to  maintain  both 
parity  of  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  agricultural  commodities  mar- 
keted by  them  for  domestic  con.sumptlon  and  export  and  parity 
of  income  for  farmers  marketing  such  commodities;  and,  without 
Interfering  witii  the  mamtir.anct^  of  .such  parity  prices,  to  provide 
an  ever-normal  granary  for  each  major  agricultural  commodity; 
and  to  conserve  nation;il  soil  res-:iurce.s  and  prevent  the  wasteful 
use  of  soil  fertility;  and,  in  particular,  so  to  ctmsider  S.  2787.  Tlie 
committee  shall  report  to  the  St-nate.  within  1  week  from  the 
beginning  of  the  next  s-^ssion  of  Cjngre.';.=  ,  the  result  of  its  investi- 
gations together  with  iu«  recommendations  for  legisilation  upon 
the  subject   covered  by  th;s  resolution. 

Reference  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  m  the  course 
of  debate  to  the  fact  that  special  consideration  had  been  given 
by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  Senate  bill  2737.  After  Senate  Re.solution  158 
was  agreed  to,  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  were  appc:nted  by  the  cha:rman  of  the 
committee.  It  so  happened  that  he  designated  me  as  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  consisting  al<^o  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  .Mr.  Fh.\zier1.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
PoptT,  and.  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Moore  The  Senator  from  Lou-siana  [Mr. 
Ellender:  worked  with  that  subcommittee  a  portion  of  the 
time.  It  was  understi  od  that  wc  were  to  hold  hearings  in  the 
States  in  which  corn  and  wheat  were  the  major  surplus  com- 
modities, or  at  point.s  where  farmers  from  those  States  could 
best  be  heard.  With  that  understanding  in  view,  we  held 
hearings  for  3  days  at  Spokan^^  Wash  :  for  3  days  at  Boise 
City,  Idaho;  for  1  day  at  Great  Palls,  Mont.:  for  2  days  at 
Grand  Porks.  N.  Dak  :  for  2  days  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  for  3 
days  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  and  for  4  days  m  my  home  State 
of  Kansas.  We  then  held  hearings  for  2  days  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  later  for  2  days  in  New  York. 

Our  schedule  was  made  for  all  of  the.se  engagements,  other 
than  the  ones  at  Columbu.'-,  Ohio,  and  later  in  New  York, 
prior  to  the  time  we  started  the  holding  of  hearings  at  Spo- 
kane, Wash  The  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Pope)  largely 
had  charge  of  arran:  '^ments  for  the  h'^arin^ts  at  Spokane, 
and  I  am  satisfied  from  the  large  number  of  farmers  who 
attended  those  hearin^,.s  that  it  wa.s  wrll  known  not  only 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  but  in  the  Stat<;  of  Oregon,  and 
in  northern  Idaho,  when  and  where  the  heahnss  were  to  be 
held.  They  were  well  attended,  and  we  heard  from  every 
farmer  it  was  possible  for  us  to  hear  from  daring  the  3  days 
we  were  there. 

Witnesses  or  farmers  appeared  from  all  of  the  States  I 
have  mentioned  at  the  hearing  in  Spokane.     Fanners  ap- 
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peared  in  Boise  city,  Idaho,  from  the  other  parts  of  Idaho, 
from  Utah,  Nevada,  and  parts  of  Wyoming.  At  Great  Falls. 
Mont.,  they  appeared  not  only  from  Montana,  but  farmers 
appeared  from  Wyoming  and  some  from  the  State  of  Nevada. 
At  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  farmers  appeared  from  western 
Minnesota  and  from  throughout  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
At  Sioux  City  they  appeared  from  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
and  Iowa,  and  in  Kansas  they  appeared  from  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado, and  some  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma  came  to  the 
hearings  in  Kansas. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  we  heard  farmers  from  the  States  of 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio.  In  New  York  State  farmers 
came  from  all  the  northeastern  States  except  Delaware. 

The  subcommittee  heard  from  farmers  from  29  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  It  must  be  conceded,  therefore,  I  think,  that 
not  only  were  fair  hearings  held,  but  they  were  rather  com- 
plete hearings,  and  in  my  judgment  that  method  of  holding 
hearings  is  the  best  way  to  ascertain  the  viewpoint  of  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  as  to  the  form  legislation 
sliould  take. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  Resident,  was  there  any  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  these  farmers  or  anytliing  approaching 
unanimity  of  opinion  for  crop  control?  I  am  very  curious 
about  the  reaction  the  Senator  got  from  the  meetings  he 
held.     I  know  they  were  interesting  gatherings. 

Mr.  McGILL.    I  think  so;  and  I  hope  to  reach  that  point 
In  just  a  moment  in  my  discussion. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
at  these  meetings  to  which  he  has  made  specific  reference 
there  was  any  particular  group  of  farmers  present  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  groups.  In  other  words,  did  it  im- 
press the  Senator  tliat  a  certain  group  of  farmers  were 
appearing  while  others  were  not  making  an  appearance? 

Mr.  McGILL.  No;  I  was  not  so  impressed.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  farmers  generally  came,  and  I 
think  that  the  printed  records  of  the  hearings  will  show 
that.  I  hope  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  may  be  here 
tomorrow,  at  least.  All  the  portions  with  which  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  I  corrected  several  days  ago  in  order  that  they 
might  be  printed.  They  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
did  not  belong  to  any  farm  organization. 

So  far  as  farm  organization  groups  are  cancerned.  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  let  us  say.  I  think  the  larger  portion 
of  those  who  attended  were  members  of  the  Grange.  Some 
were  members  of  the  Farmers'  Union.  I  think  those  from 
Oregon  came  both  from  the  Farmers'  Union  and  the  Grange. 
As  I  recall,  those  were  the  dominant  farm  organizations  of 
those  States.  I  may  be  in  error  about  that,  but  that  is  my 
recollection.  In  some  of  the  other  States  there  would  be 
more  of  one  group,  probably,  than  of  another.  But  I  was 
not  impressed  that  the  hearings  were  dominated  by  any  par- 
ticular group. 

I  wish  to  go  further  with  that.  Reference  has  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  the  fact  that  special  emphasis 
was  given  by  the  subcommittee  to  Senate  bill  2787.  At  each 
one  of  the  meetings,  on  the  opening  day,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hearings  held  at  Boise  City,  Idaho,  and  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope]  presiding  in 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  FrazterI  in 
North  Dakota,  I  stated  to  all  those  assembled  who  had  come 
to  be  heard  that  the  hearings  were  not  limited  to  the  scope 
of  any  particular  Wll  pending  in  Congress,  that  they  were 
not  limited  to  any  bill,  that  witnesses  or  fanners  were  at 
liberty  to  give  their  viewpoints  as  to  the  form  farm  legisla- 
tion should  take,  whether  or  not  their  views  were  reflected 
by  any  bill  pending  in  the  National  Congress. 

Further  than  that,  I  called  attention  to  some  of  the  bills 
that  were  pending.  I  called  attention  to  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  McAdooI.  I  called 
attention  to  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Pope]  and  myself.  I  called  attention  to  a  bill  whicli 
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was  introduced.  I  think,  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Gn,LETTE  I ,  and  I  think  a  similar  bill  was  likewise  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  called  attention  to  such  bills  as  were  then  pending  and 
emphasized  the  point  that  the  hearings  were  not  limited  to 
the  scope  of  any  bill;  that  all  persons  appearing  were  entitled 
to  give  their  views,  and  that  if  they  could  not  cover  their 
viewpoint  within  the  time  they  were  allowed  (or  oral  discus- 
sion, they  would  be  allowed,  in  addition  thereto,  to  prepare 
in  \\Titing  any  additional  material  they  might  wish  the  com- 
mittee to  have,  and  either  file  it  with  the  subcommittee  or 
forward  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  priceedings. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  McGILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCAItRAN.  In  the  hearings  that  were  conducted, 
to  which  the  Senator  has  made  reference,  do  any  particular 
agency  or  individual  appear  to  arrange  the  list  of  speakers 
or  call  the  speakers  who  addressed  the  committee? 

Mr,  McGILL.  As  I  have  said,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Pope]  laigely  had  charge  of  the  arrangements  with 
reference  to  the  committee  hearings  held  at  Spokane  and 
Boise  City,  Idaho.  The  hearing  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  was 
arranged  while  we  were  holding  our  hearing  at  Spokane. 
The  clerk  of  our  committee  gave  notice  to  every  farm  organi- 
zation in  Montana  and  surrounding  States — that  is.  he  sent 
word  to  the  heads  of  such  organizations  and  gave  notice  to 
State  oflBcials  and  Members  of  Congress, 

To  some  extent  I  had  to  do  with  arranging  the  proceed- 
ings at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak..  St.  Paul.  Sioux  City,  and  in 
my  home  State,  and  I  took  the  precaution  to  write  a  letter  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Stat<is  of  North  aind 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  in- 
viting them  to  have  appeiir  before  the  committee  two  or 
three  farmers  of  their  districts  whom  they  might  regard  as 
well  informed  on  agricultural  matters. 

In  addition  to  that  I  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  Farmers" 
Union  of  each  one  of  those  Slates  and  the  master  of  the 
Grange  of  each  State,  and  to  the  president  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  of  each  State,  and  where  the  State  had 
a  department  of  agriculture,  I  communicated  with  that 
department  of  agriculture,  making  a  similar  request  to  that 
made  of  the  Memb<:'rs  of  Congress.  So  that  it  must  be 
apparent  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  allowing  these 
hearings  to  be  in  the  hands  of  anj'  particular  group  or  any 
particular  organization. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  read  in 
the  press,  as  I  suppose  others  have  read,  that  certain  agri- 
cultural organizations  are  opposed  to  the  pending  measure, 
while  others  favor  it.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
that  fact  was  brought  out  at  the  hearings.  I  ask,  by  way  of 
illustration,  whether  the  National  Grange,  for  instance,  op- 
posed legislation  of  this  kind,  while,  we  will  say.  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  supported  it,  or  vice  versa? 

Mr.  McGILL.  That  would  depend,  I  may  say  in  response  to 
the  Senator,  on  the  State  about  which  there  might  be  inquiry. 

I  feel,  and  I  believe  the  Senators  from  that  State  will  concur 
with  me,  that  in  the  State  of  Washington  the  Grange  favored 
the  bill.  I  think  it  is  also  true  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that 
tJbe  State  master  of  the  Grange  was  stronger  for  the  bill 
than  was  the  president  of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  Ohio.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  felt  that  the  president  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
of  Ohio  was  opposed  to  the  bill  but  that  the  State  master 
of  the  Grange  of  Ohio  was  in  favor  of  it.  In  some  of  the 
other  States  it  will  be  found  that  the  reverse  is  true.  In  my 
judgment,  the  bill  is  favored  largely  by  the  Farm  Bureau,  and 
many  of  its  principles  have  now  been  endorsed  by  the 
Farmers'  Union  in  their  national  convention  held  in  Okla- 
homa City  recentl/. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  McGIT.T..    I  yield, 
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Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    At  thl^ 
remarks  I  should  like  to  ask  uiuuxl 
the  FUcoiD  resolutioiu  by  Wilson 
Wilson  Creek,  Wash^  on  this  subjejct 
my  opinion  the  re9olutl(xis  very 
ion  and  wishes  of  the  Orange  of  the 
expressed  to  me  in  dosens  of  letter 

Mr.  McOILL.    IT  the  Senator 
to  Insert  those  resolutions  in  my 
thetr  attitude  with  reference  to  the 

Mr.  SCHWEIXENBACH.    Their 
nitely  tn  favor  of  the  bill  and  the 
week  ago  Saturday  the  State 
State  of  Washington  was  in  the  dt; ' 
stated  without  qualification  that  th  i 
Washington  was  in  favcn*  of  t-hi*^ 
ciples. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  i 
be  printed  In  the  Rxoou.  as  fonowsk 


point  in  the  Senator's 

consent  to  insert  In 

Creek  Grange,  No.  935, 

and  to  state  that  in 

de4nitely  express  the  opin- 

State  of  Washington  as 

I  have  received. 

Washington  proposes 

remarks,  I  ask  what  was 

attitude  was  very  defl- 

jrinciples  of  the  bill.    A 

of  the  Grange  of  the 

of  Washington,  and  he 

Grange  of  the  State  ot 

egislation  and  its  prin- 

eaalutions  were  ordered  to 


mastsr 


WXLaow 
^^  WQson  Creek 

"Where—  It  U  Tery  evident  that  farmers 
parity  price  for  tbelr  products;  and 


"Whereu  the  prosperity  of   an   famters  and  laborers   Is  either  ^ 


directly  or  indirectly  greatly  dependent 
tike  fanners;  *tyi 

tbe  President  of  the  Unlte<i 
at  the  Oongreas  for  November 
tloo :  Therefore,  be  It  bow 

'Jtejoteed  by  WQmm  Cnek  Grunge.  Ifo 
lor  teuikm.  That  we  aak  our  Senators 

their  utmost  tn  effecting  passage  of  legation'  that  will  give  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  crop  cent:  ol  together  with  protection 
for  the  ooesumsr.  and  a  parity  price 
further 

'JCesotsed,  That  a  copy  of  this  reaoliitlon  be  mailed  to  each  of 
om  Senators,   to  oar  Representative 
Orange,  to  Orange  News,  to  National  jkaster  Brother  Louis  Taber. 
also  to  State  liaster  Brother  Ervls  Kln^ 

"ASCKIZ   ZEXrKXZK. 

"L.  P    LoaENTEHf, 
"J  J  Bryant. 
"Resolution  Committee" 
935,  without  a  dissenting 


Adopted  by  Wilson  Creek  Grange.  Nc 
vot*. 


Vx.  McGILL. 
the  SUte  of  Idaho — and  if 
from  Idaho  who  are  both  on  the  rioor  will  correct  me — the 
State  master  of  the  Grange  appealed  l)efore  the  committee 
in  opposition  to  the  bill.  Recently  '.  le  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  national  convention  of  the  Gi  ange,  and  was  instructed 
by  his  State  organization  to  vote  i^  favor  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President, 
that  point? 

Mr.  McGILL.    I  yield. 

Blr.  McCARRAN.    In  order  that  we  may  be  enlightened 
upon  this  matter,  and  in  view  of  certain  reports  that  have 
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OaAifcx.  No.  935, 
Wa&K..  October  23.  1937. 
are  not  receiving  a 


upon  the  buying  power  cif 

States  has  called  a  special 
5  to  consider  farm  leglsla- 

935,  assembled  in  regu- 
and  Representatives  to  do 


for  farm   products;    be   tt 


Will  the  Senator  jrield  at 


come  to  some  of  us,  did  the  Senator 
the  extension  agents  or  the  Extens 
larly  active  either  (me  way  or  the  ot  tier? 

Mr.  McGILL.  Soil-conservation  bommitteemen  appeared 
before  the  committee.  One  or  two  ipembers  of  the  extension 
services  may  have  appeared.  I  do 
resentative  of  the  extension  department  of  any  particular 
coDege  ever  appeared.  If  my  reco  lection  serves  me  right, 
possibly  one  such  representative  in  tie  State  of  North  Dakota 
did  appear.    My  Judgment  is  that 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President 

The    PRESmiNO    OFFICER,     floes 
Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iqaho? 

Mr.  McOILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.    When  and  where 
of  the  State  Grange  of  Idaho  was  lijstructed  to  vote  for  this 
measure? 

Mr.  McGILL.    It  is  my  understanlllng  that  he  was  elected 
as  a  delegate  to  the  national  conventions  since  we  held  the 


And  at  the  hearings  that 
on  Service  was  particu- 


Qo  others  appeared. 


the    Senator    from 


was  it  that  the  master 


C.  p.  MosDRoisT.  Master. 
Bjouisn  FiEss,  Secretary. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  desire  to  state  that  in 
I  am  not  correct  the  Senators 


hearings.  That  was  done  at  Lewiston,  I  believe.  He  was 
instructed  to  vote  in  his  national  convention  contrary  to  the 
views  expressed  by  him  at  the  time  the  subcommittee  w^as 
in  Idaho,  and  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  this  bill.  An- 
other delegate  was  elected  to  go  along  with  him,  and  both 
of  them  had  the  same  instructions.  I  was  advised  of  that 
fact  not  only  throush  reading:  of  it,  but  the  other  delegate 
from  Idaho  told  me  that  tho.se  wpre  their  instructions. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  followed  the  meetings  of  the  convention 
at  Lewiston,  and  did  not  spe  that  in  the  resolutions.  I  only 
know  that  while  the  convention  might  have  controlled  the 
vote  to  the  master  of  the  Grange  it  did  not  control  his  mind, 
because  he  is  still  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGELL.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  in.struc- 
tions  he  received  from  his  State  organization  reflected  his 
mental  attitude,  but  they  certamiy  reflected  the  attitude  of 
the  Grange  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  did  not  discover  anything  to  that  efTect 
in  the  proceedings  at  LewLston.  I  shall  find  out,  so  that  we 
may  have  the  absolute  record. 

Mr.  McGILL.     I  shall  be  glad  if  the  Senator  will  do  that. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGILL     I  jaeld  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McNARY.  So  long  as  we  are  discussing  this  subject, 
it  might  be  well 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  yield  for  a  question  only.  I  am  going 
forward  soon  with  my  remarks,  and  request  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted until  I  conclude  them;  but  at  tins  time  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  yield  for  a  question.  I  do  not  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  make  a 
speech  in  my  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  the  Senator  desires  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Schwellenbach] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  to  that 
desire.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  permitted  the  Senator 
from  Washington  to  express  his  views  concerning  the 
Grange's  attitude  m  that  State.  I  wish  to  express  th.e 
Grange's  attitude  in  my  section;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  desire  me  to  make  that  a  part  of  the  Record, 
I  shall  do  it  in  my  own  time. 

Mr.  McGILL.    I  think  the  Senator  should  do  it  in  his 


I  also  shall  remember  the  discrimination 


own  time. 

Mr.  McNARY. 
practiced. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  did  not  intend  to  discriminate  again.st 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I  do  not  U^lieve  he  has  been 
very  much  discriminated  against  by  what  I  have  done.  It 
certainly  must  be  apparent  that  to  n-e  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  my  time  and  ask  to  di.scus.s  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  of  the  National  Grange  is  hardly  a  proper 
interruption  of  one  Senator  by  another. 

Mr.  BONE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  some  of  us 
to  see  a  part  of  this  picture  through  the  eyes  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  who  had  the  advantage  of  going  about 
the  country  and  interviewing  a  great  many  farmers  and 
farm  groups;  and  when  the  Senator  is  discussmg  the  bill  I 
hope  he  will  also  go  beyond  my  request  made  a  few  minutes 
ago  and  enlighten  us  as  to  whether  or  not  the  farmers  for 
instance,  producing  one  commodity,  like  wheat,  had  some 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  how  that  commodity  should  be 
handled.  I  am  very  curious  about  that,  because  my  State 
is  a  wheat  producer.  Other  States  are  great  wheat  pro- 
ducers. I  am  very  curious  as  to  whether  those  farmers  had 
any  unanimity  of  opinion  at  all  as  to  any  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  handling  surplus  crops. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  did  wish  to  make  a  statement  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  hearings,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
pass  from  that  portion  of  the  discussion. 

Insofar  as  concerns  the  question  of  the  subcommittee  in 
Its  hearings  emphasizing  Senate  biU  2787,  I  do  not  thmk 
that  was  done  beyond  questioning  farmers  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  who  made  reference  to  the  principles 
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involved  In  the  bill  or  to  the  bill  Itself.  If  the  bill  was 
referred  to  by  members  of  the  sutwommittee  more  than  any 
other  bill  j)ending  in  Congress,  the  committee  was  doing 
nothing  other  than  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Senate  in  the  Senate  resolution  authorizing  and  directing 
the  hearings,  and  directing  the  committee  to  give  particular 
attention  to  that  bill. 

So  I  feel  that  all  reference  heretofore  made  to  partiality 
with  reference  to  notice  of  the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  opportunity  for  persons  to  be  heard,  is  fully  and  com- 
pletely answered  by  our  statement  that  we  had  farmers 
appear  before  us  from  29  of  the  agricultural  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  \iews  on  this  measure  that  I  do 
not  believe  are  at  variance  with  any  of  those  expressed  by 
other  proponents  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  who  have  pre- 
ceded me;  but  I  do  wish  to  discuss  the  measure  in  my  own 
peculiar  fashion,  and  to  give  my  views  with  reference  to  some 
of  its  pro\isions.  During  that  period  I  should  prefer  not  tc 
be  interrupted,  because  I  would  like  my  statement  clearly  to 
reflect  my  views  in  chronological  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  regulate  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco, 
and  rice  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  such  adequate 
and  balanced  flow  of  such  commodities  as  will  maintain  a 
parity  of  prices,  and  thereby  a  parity  of  income,  to  the 
farmers  producing  such  commodities  marketed  for  domestic 
consumption  and  export  and,  insofar  as  will  not  interfere 
with  the  maintenance  of  parity  prices,  provide  an  ever- 
normal  granary  for  wheat  and  com  and  conserve  national 
soil  resources  and  prevent  the  wasteful  use  of  soil  fertility. 

"Parity,"  as  applied  to  prices  for  such  commodities  as  is 
stated  in  the  bill,  is  to  be  that  price  for  the  commodity  as 
will  give  to  the  commodity  a  purchasing  power  with  respect 
to  articles  that  farmers  buy  equivalent  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  such  commodity  In  the  period  from  August  1909  to 
July  1914.  Except  as  to  tobacco,  the  period  shall  be  from 
August  1919  to  July  1929,  the  theory  being  that  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  such  commodities  shall  be  the  general  average 
purchasing  power  such  commodities  had  dining  such  base 
periods;  that,  if  parity  of  prices  is  attained  to  the  producers 
of  such  commodities.  It  will  thereby  bring  to  pass  a  parity  of 
income  to  such  producers. 

As  contemplated  in  the  bill,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
means  sale,  marketing,  trade,  and  traffic  between  any  State 
or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  and 
any  place  outside  thereof,  or  points  within  the  same  State  or 
Territory  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico 
through  Emy  place  outside  thereof,  and  the  term  "affect  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce"  means,  among  other  things,  in 
such  commerce,  or  to  burden  or  obstruct  such  commerce  or 
the  free  and  orderly  flow  thereof,  or  to  create  or  tend  to 
create  a  surplus  of  any  such  agricultural  commodity  which 
burdens  or  obstructs  such  commerce  or  the  free  and  orderly 
flow  thereof. 

It  will  be  observed  that  to  attain  parity  of  prices  to  the 
farmers  producing  such  agricultural  commodities  as  are 
specified  in  the  bill  would  mean  that  such  commodities  at 
all  times  have  the  same  purchasing  power  with  regard  to 
articles  that  fanners  buy  as  those  commodities  had  in  the 
base  period.  Prices  of  articles  farmers  buy  reflect  increases 
in  industrial  wages,  costs  of  living,  and  production  generally, 
and,  therefore,  to  attain  a  parity  of  prices  would  mean  that 
the  farm  price  for  either  of  such  commodities  would  follow 
and  keep  p)ace  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  farmer's  cost  of 
living  and  production,  all  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  articles 
that  farmers  buy.  It  is  a  theory  of  the  bill  that  for  any 
given  period  or  throughout  the  years  farmers  will  not  only 
attain  a  much  larger  income  but  also  more  of  a  stabilized 
income  if  the  selling  prices  of  their  commodities  are  brought 
more  in  harmony  with  costs  of  living  and  production  than 
for  them  to  receive  peak  prices  during  periods  of  scarcity 
when  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  farm  products  to  sell 
and  depression  prices  during  years  of  overabundance. 


The  provisions  in  the  bill  as  to  wheat  and  com  contained 
in  title  I  with  reference  to  an  ever-normal  granary  should 
not  be  misconstrued.  Tlie  language  of  the  bill  is  clear  In 
its  provisions  wherein  it  is  stated  that  it  is  the  policy  to 
provide  an  ever-normal  granary  for  wheat  or  corn  when 
such  a  policy  would  not  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of 
parity  prices.    The  language  Is: 

Without  Interfering  with  the  maintenance  of  snrh  parity  prices 
provide  an  ever-normal  granary  lor  each  such  commodity 

It  is  against  the  philosophy  of  the  bill  to  build  up  abnormal 
surpluses.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  bill  to  attain  parity 
prices.  A  fair  consti-ucticn  of  the  bill  is  that  with  regard  to 
either  wheat  or  corn  the  policy  is  to  be  to  adjust  production  of 
those  commodities  for  the  control  of  surpluses  to  the  point 
where  there  will  be  for  market  and  marketed  normally  what 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  require  and  will  take.  'Jus 
a  normal  carry-over  not  too  large  as  to  interfere  with  parity 
prices. 

There  are,  for  example,  different  classiflcations.  types,  and 
grades  of  wheat  which  are  in  a  sense  separate  commodi- 
ties and,  if  this  bill  should  become  the  law,  may  be  treated 
as  separate  commodities  if  such  treatment  is  necessary  in 
order  adequately  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  this  act  with  re- 
spect to  market  classification,  type,  or  grade.  The  white 
wheat  of  the  Northwest,  the  soft  red  winter  wheat,  hard  red 
winter  wheat,  and  durum  wheat  could  be  treated  as  separate 
commodities.  We  frequently  find  ourselves  short  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  durum  or  high-protein  wheat,  such  as  is 
produced  in  States  like  North  Dakota  and  Montana.  The 
wheats  imported  are  of  that  tjrpe,  and  are  necessary  for 
blending  with  other  wheats  in  order  for  the  millers  to  make 
the  high-grade  flour  used  by  our  people.  It  would  seem 
proper  to  store  in  granaries  any  surplus  we  may  have  of  that 
type  of  wheat  if  there  be  years  in  which  we  produced  more 
than  our  market  requirements.  Of  the  other  wheats  we  never 
have  a  shortage,  and  to  my  mind  no  granary  would  be  neces- 
sary other  than  what  might  be  termed,  and  as  heretofore  has 
been  considered  as,  a  "normal  carry-over."  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  in  line  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Wallace.  Let  me  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in 
my  home  city  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  on  Tuesday  the  23d  of  this 
month,  on  the  subject  of  A  National  Wheat  Program: 

Any  adjtistments  In  wheat  acreage  beyond  the  needs  of  soil 
conservation  shotiid  not  be  construed  as  an  effort  to  control  the 
world  price  of  wheat.  The  United  States  production  of  wheat  ta 
only  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  world,  and  naturally  we  cannot 
hope  to  control  the  world  price.  But,  since  the  price  of  wheat 
In  the  United  States  Is  responsive  not  only  to  the  world  market 
but  to  conditions  at  home.  It  Is  Important  to  giuad  against  the 
piling  up  of  supplies  so  great  as  to  cause  a  price  collapse.  Hence 
the  provision  fcH-  wheat  acreage  goals. 

The  third  part  of  the  program  would  be  the  creation  of  an 
ever-normal  granary  for  at  least  the  hard  wheats.  Such  a  granary 
would  not  be  needed  for  the  white  wheat  of  the  Northwest,  of 
which  there  is  practically  alwajrs  an  exportable  surplus,  or  for 
the  soft  red  winter  wheat,  which  Is  always  available  in  plentiful 
quantities 

But  a  granary  for  the  hard  wheats  of  the  Great  Plains  would 
be  very  useful.  The  hard  red  wheats  are  In  demand  by  the  mills 
at  this  and  foreign  countries  for  mixing  with  the  soft  red  wheat. 

If  production  is  adjusted  so  as  to  bring  to  pass  an  adequate 
and  balanced  flow  of  the  commodities  of  wheat  and  com 
such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this 
bill,  which  are  in  line  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  it  will  mean  the  attainment  of  approxi- 
mately parity  prices  for  wheat  and  com  on  the  markets  of 
this  country;  and  if  that  end  be  attained,  and  it  can  be.  the 
cost  to  the  Government  imder  title  I,  pertaining  to  wheat 
and  com,  will  be  only  nominal  in  addition  to  the  administra- 
tive expense  and  well  within  the  cost  at  least  for  those  com- 
modities of  the  present  soil -conservation  program. 

If  the  average  market  price  for  the  year  is  parity  or  above 
parity  or  as  high  as  the  maximum  income  rate  provided  in 
schedule  A,  there  would  be  no  parity  pajrments  and  the 
surplus  reserve  loans  would  be  more  than  adequately  se- 
cured.   I  mean  by  this  that  the  surplus  reserve  loans  become 
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available  to  the  producer  at  the  bejinning  of  the  marketing 


due  until  the  end  of  the 
parity,  or  even  the  maxi- 


year.  The  parity  payments  are  nol 
marketing  year.  1/  parity  or  above 
mum  income  rate  set  forth  In  scHedule  A.  is  attained  and 
maintained  on  a  general  average  t\>T  the  entire  year  on  the 
markets  of  the  country  for  wheat 
ment  would  then  be  due  to  the  prdducers  of  such  commodii 
ties,  and  If  sxirplus  reserve  loans  hid  been  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  marketing  year,  t  leir  repayment  would  be 
assured.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  bill  insofar  as  parity 
prices,  reserve  loans,  and  parity  payments  are  concerned,  and 


if  followed  win  result  in  great  value 


November  29 


not  only  to  the  producers 


jy  section  for  the  reason 
y  and  ably  explained  by 


other  proposed  amend - 
impress  upon  the  Senate, 


but  to  all  elements  of  our  society.  a>  well  as  an  adequate  and 
balanced  flow  of  such  commodltiesj  into  both  interstate  smd 
foreign  commerce. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  in  these  remarks  to  treat  In  detail 
with  provisions  of  the  bill  section 
that  Its  details  have  been  so  amp 

the  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mir.  Pops],  and  as  matters 
pertaining  to  them  will  doubtless  irise  upon  the  considera 
Uon  of  the  various  committee  anq 
ments  to  the  btll.  but  I  do  wish  to 

tf  I  may.  the  objectives  of  the  bil  and  the  reasonableness 
of  accomplishing  their  attainment 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  st  normal  year's  domestic 
eonsumption  shall  be  the  average  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity prodQced  In  the  United  Sates  that  was  consxmied 
in  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  10  marketing 
years  adjusted  for  current  trends  In  such  consumption.  A 
normal  year's  exports  shall  be  the  3^early  average  quantity 
of  the  commodity  produced  in  tin  United  States  that  was 
exported  from  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  10 
years  adjusted  for  current  trends  n  such  exports.  A  mar- 
keting srear  for  wheat  Is  from  Jul  7  1  of  one  year  to  June 
30  of  the  following  year;  for  con  from  October  1  of  one 
year  to  September  30  of  the  succesdlng  year.  Total  supply 
of  wheat  or  com  Is  the  carry-ovei  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  plus  the  estimated  production  thereof  In 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
marketing  year  begins.  In  this  cdnnection  it  Is  important 
to  note  that  the  normal  supply  for  wheat  is  a  normal  year's 
domestic  consiimptlon  and  exports  >lus  10  i)ercent  thereof  as 
an  allowance  for  a  normal  carry-(  ver,  and  for  com  it  is  a 
normal  year's  domestic  consimipiion  and  exports,  which 
means  that  a  normal  sun?ly  for  wh  at  Is  established  at  about 
750,000.000  bushels  and  com  2.375, 100,000  bushels. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  if  th(  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  find  as  of  the  beginning  of  a  marketing  year  that  the 
total  supply  of  wheat  will  exceed  tlie  normal  supply  of  750,- 
000.000  bushels  by  more  than  10  percent,  he  shall  pro- 
claim the  amount  of  such  total  suiply  and  on  the  15th  day 
after  such  proclamation  a  marketing  quota  as  to  that  com- 
modity shall  be  in  effect  subject  to  the  referendum  clause  of 
the  bill,  and  the  same  iwinclple  ipplies  with  reference  to 
percent  of  normal  supply  and  mark  eting  quotas  in  regard  to 
the  commodity  of  com. 

If  adjustment  of  production  ard  marketing  quotas  are 
employed  to  provide  a  normal,  adeiuate.  and  balanced  flow 
of  such  commodities  into  Interstat;  and  foreign  conuneroe, 
It  is  my  contention  that  then  and  in  that  event  there  wlU 
be  approximately  parity  prices  on  t  le  markets  of  this  coun- 
try for  such  c<Mnmodltle«  and  that  small  or  no  parity  pay- 
ments by  the  Government  will  be  re  qxiired  on  them  or  either 
of  them,  and  no  losses  could  be  sustained  by  reason  of  siit- 
I>liis  reserve  loans  made  at  the  bej  inning  of  the  marketing 
year  on  either  of  said  commodities  This  end.  in  my  judg- 
ment, can  be  attained,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  for  domestic  consuciption  and  all  profitable 
exports. 

"Hie  Interests  of  the  small  farmer,  to  my  mind,  are  cared 
for  In  this  title,  wherein  it  is  prtvlded  with  reference  to 
wheat  and  c<wm  that  neither  of  th<ise  commodities  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  produced  for  market  whenever  the  amount 
thereof  produced  aiid  consumed  annually  on  the  farm  is 


more  than  75  porcent  of  the  normal  yif>ld.  and  that  whrn- 
ever  in  case  of  corn  the  normal  yield  on  the  soil-depleting 
base  acreage  is  less  than  300  bu.'^hel.s  and  in  wheat  is  less  than 
100  bushels  and  the  acrf-age  devoted  does  not  exceed  the  base 
acreage. 

It  is  a  policy  of  the  bill  to  go  forward  with  conserving  our 
national  soil  resources,  and  to  do  so.  amon^  other  methods, 
through  preventing  the  production  of  surplu.?es  which  expend 
our  soil  fertility  without  oom.mensurate  return  to  the  farmer 
or  the  public,  and  for  which  there  are  no  adequate  markets, 
present  or  prospective. 

Soil  Conservation  Act  pa>'men*s  are  nnt  to  be  made  to  non- 
cooperators  who  are  eligible  to  become  .-uch,  and  in  lieu  of 
payments  under  such  act  with  respect  to  wheat  and  corn  prc^- 
duced  for  market  cooperators  shall  receive  the  p>arity  pay- 
ments under  adjustment  contracts,  provided  that  if  for  any 
year  an  eligible  farmer  produces  no  wheat  or  corn  for  mar- 
ket, but  devotes  to  soil-conservation  uses  the  acreage  custo- 
marily devoted  to  such  production,  such  farmer  would  then 
be  entitled  to  Soil  Conservation  Act  payments,  whether  or 
not  he  had  become  a  cooperator.  It  is  n\y  contention  that 
this  measure  would  assure  to  the  producer  of  the  commodi- 
ties of  wheat  and  corn  substantially  a  parity  return  for  nor- 
mal supplies  of  such  com.modities;  that  such  return  is  fair 
to  all  elements  of  our  population  and  tends  toward  the  pro- 
motion of  national  prosperity.  A  parity  price  for  wheat  and 
com  would  tend  to  eliminate  violent  fluctuations  in  the  cost 
of  feedstuffs.  This,  it  would  seem  to  me.  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  dairy  and  livestock  farmers  by  stabilizing  the 
price  for  said  products  and  would  tend  toward  dairy  and 
livestock  farmers  obtaining  a  parity  income. 

In  maintaining  parity  price  and  thereby  parity  of  income 
the  importance  of  the  direct  effect  upon  maintaining  such 
price  of  the  surplus  reserve  loans  is  vital  in  that  they  will 
permit  more  orderly  marketing  and  enable  the  farmer  to 
withhold  and  store  a  large  part  of  the  normal  carry-over. 

The  base  acreage  establi.shed  by  the  bill  for  each  of  the 
commodities  of  wheat  and  corn  Ls  approximately  the  average 
acreage  during  the  past  10  years  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  quantities  of  each  of  said  commodities  contemplated 
luider  the  terms  of  the  biU  and  are  sufBcientiy  large  to  cover 
an  aggregate  base  acreage  equal  in  amount  to  that  recognized 
under  the  existing  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  The  national  base  acreage  is  to  be  allotted  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  production  of 
the  commodity  during  the  preceding  10  years  with  adjust- 
ments for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends. 

The  State  acreage  is  allotted  among  counties  in  local  ad- 
ministrative areas  wUhin  the  State.  The  local  allotments 
are  allotted  among  the  farm.s  within  the  area  through  local 
committees  of  farmers,  to  be  equitably  adjusted  by  the  com- 
mittee among  such  farmers,  the  adjustment  to  be  made  on 
tillable  acreage,  type  of  soil,  topography,  and  production 
facilities. 

To  my  mind  the  administration  of  this  measure,  other  than 
by  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the  farm- 
ers in  the  several  States  and  localities,  is  important  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  seem  to  give  the  farmer  the  largest 
practicable  control  in  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul'ure  would  be  required  to 
use  State  committer's  selected  by  the  farmers  of  the  States 
and  local  committees  selected  by  the  farmers  of  a  county. 

We  are  beginning  now  to  hear  from  those,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  not  farmers,  but  who  contend  that  any 
agricultural  program  calculated  to  be  of  real  and  substantial 
value  to  the  producers  of  agricultural  commodities  is  coer- 
cive and  destructive  of  freedom.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  not  much  liberty  or  freedom  of  action  to  the 
producer  whose  farming  operations  m.ust  be  carried  on  under 
economic  conditions  which  cause  him  to  .sustain  a  financial 
loss  each  year  in  carrying  on  his  business.  Farmers  are 
entitled  to  receive  their  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 
The  facts  are  that  today  the  farmers  constitute  approxl- 
maUey  30  percent  of  our  population  and  are  receiving  ap- 
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proximately  11  percent  of  our  national  income.  It  has  long 
been  a  recognized  fact  that  the  tigricultural  industry  Is  the 
basic  Industry  of  the  Nation  and  that,  without  It,  other  In- 
dustries could  not  thrive  or  survive.  It  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  every  citizen  of  the  land  that  thLs  great  Industry 
be  able  to  go  forward  on  a  paying  basis. 

Mr.  GILLETTE  rose. 

Mr.  McGILL.  If  I  may  conclude  in  just  a  moment,  I  shall 
then  be  glad  to  be  interrupted  by  the  Senator,  and  answer 
any  questions  I  am  able  to  answer. 

Mr.   GILLETTE.     Very   well. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Any  resisonable-minded  person  must  agree 
that  the  economic  factors  affecting  agriculture  should  be 
such  as  to  enable  one  engaged  in  farming,  who  diligently 
applies  himself  to  his  farming  operations,  regardless  of  the 
location  of  his  farm,  to  derive  from  his  efforts  not  only  the 
cost  of  his  farming  operations  but  a  reasonable  and  fair 
profit  in  addition  thereto;  and  this  should  be  so  whether  his 
cost  of  operations  are  of  the  general  avertige  cost  In  the 
country  or  otherwise. 

The  economic  maladjustment  of  agriculture  has  been 
recognized  in  the  party  platforms  of  both  of  the  major 
political  parties  over  a  long  period  of  years  with  pledge  upon 
pledge  to  adjust  tl*e  economic  factors  adversely  affecting  the 
farmers  of  the  country  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  placed 
iipon  an  economic  equality  with  other  Industries. 

Insofar  as  adjustment  contracts  are  concerned  to  bring 
production  and  supply  more  nearly  in  line  with  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  market  requirements,  virtually  all  farm- 
ers appearing  before  the  subcommittee  which  held  hearings 
in  the  wheat-  and  corn-growing  sections  of  the  country,  tes- 
tified that  they  regarded  such  a  program  as  wholly  volun- 
tary and  in  no  wise  coercive  and  that  they  had  at  all  times 
so  regarded  such  a  program.  These  farmers  further  stated 
their  view  to  be  that  farming,  which  constitutes  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  Is  national  in  scope  rather  than  local;  that 
the  economic  factors  affecting  farmers  in  no  wise  are,  or  can 
be  governed  or  controlled  within  State  lines;  and  that  by 
reason  of  the  great  number  of  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, it  is  impossible  for  them  to  organize  and  place  their  in- 
dustry on  a  business  basis,  as  is  possible  in  other  Industries, 
without  the  aid  of  lerdslation  at  the  hands  of  the  National 
Congress. 

Farmers  cannot,  as  manufacturers  do,  control  their  output 
In  order  to  maintain  a  fair  standard  price.  The  farming 
population  is  entitled  to  have  enacted  in  its  behalf  by  the 
National  Congress  a  law  providing  an  avenue  whereby  the 
great  industry  of  agriculture  can  be  placed  by  those  engaged 
In  it  on  a  business  basis.  In  no  other  way  can  the  agricul- 
tural industry  prosper  and  thrive;  and  when  it  does  prosper 
and  thrive  national  recovery  will  soon  be  an  accomplished 
fact. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  is  not  only  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  is  a  direct  and  long  step  toward  attaining  the 
desired  goal  for  the  farmers  of  the  country.  That  it  is  per- 
fect, no  one  will  contend;  but  it  does  provide,  in  my  judgment, 
the  best  program  thus  far  proposed.  The  time  is  here  when 
the  pledges  often  made  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  should 
be  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  to  fulfill  them. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill,  being  one  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  the  commodities  designated  in  the 
bill  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
balanced  flow  of  such  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  thus  being  based  on  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constituticm.  as  it  should  be,  is  well  within  constitu- 
tional limitations  and  within  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
enact  it. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  measure,  as  that  would  be  only  a 
reiteration  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  floor  in  the  course 
of  debate  thus  far.  and  constitutes  a  phase  which  has  been 
well  and  ably  covered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Pope]  ;  but  my  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  general  i^losophy 


of  the  bin  and  the  practicability  of  Its  administration.  That 
it  Is  constitutional,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  contend  that  it 
falls  well  within  the  principles  Involved  in  the  opinions 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  validity  of 
the  Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Hoosac  Mills  case  holding  the  original  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  unconstitutional.  The  is.^ue  here  involved,  how- 
ever, was  not  involved  in  that  decision,  as  whs  expressly  siattd 
In  the  majority  opinion.  Referring  to  section  8  of  Article  I 
of  the  Constitution  the  Court  said: 

ThfC  third  clavjse  endows  the  ConRrfss  with  pciwer  "to  regulate 
commerce    »     •     •    among  the  several  States." 

De^te  a  reference  In  Its  tvrsx  section  to  a  burden  upocx,  and  an 

obstruction  of  the  norni.^1  currents  of  coir.nirrrc.  the  act  under 
revlpw  does  not  purport  to  regulate  transactlont;  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  It*  stated  purpose  Is  the  control  of  i^irrlcuJtural 
production,  a  purely  Icx^ai  activity.  In  an  effort  to  raise  the  prices 
paid  the  farmer.  Indeed,  the  Government  doee  not  attempt  to 
uphold  the  validity  of  the  act  on  the  basis  of  the  commerce  clause. 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  the  prfwent  case,  msy  be  put  askde  ma 
irrelevant. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  that  legislation  was  sought  to  be 
upheld  by  the  Gov.:'rr;mcnt  through  tlie  taxing  pcwer  con- 
ferred upon  the  ConE:re.«;s  to  proxide  for  the  general  welfare. 

Insofar  as  agricultural  production  being  a  local  matter  is 
concerned  as  invoh-ed  in  the  constitutional  question  before  us, 
it  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  and  in  their  opinions  upholding  the  validity  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

In  the  Jones  &:  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  case,  decided 
April  12,  1937,  the  Court  in  the  sj'llabt^  said: 

Althotigh  iictivliies  may  be  Intrastate  tn  character  uhen  m-p- 
aratcly  con;;'dcred.  !f  they  have  such  a  close  and  ,';\:b5tant!al  rela- 
tion to  Interstate  commeroe  that  their  control  is  essentia!  or  appro- 
priate, to  protect  that  conimerce  from  burden  and  obstructions 
Congress  has  the  power  to  exercise  that  control. 

The  Court  further  said  in  the  syllabus: 

The  close  and  intimate  effect  which  brings  the  subject  within 
the  reach  of  Federal  power  may  be  due  to  activities  In  relation 
to  productive  Industry  although  the  industry  when  separately 
viewed  Is  local. 

The  Court  in  the  opinion  stated: 

Althouph  activities  may  be  Intrastate  In  character  when  sep- 
arately considered  If  they  have  such  a  close  and  substantial  rela- 
tion to  interstate  commerce  that  their  control  is  essential  or  appro- 
priate, to  protect  that  commerce  from  burdens  and  obstrucLlons 
Congress  cannot  be  denied  the  power  to  exercise  that  control 

I  contend  that  if  the  laborer  engaged  at  a  steel  plant  or 
in  a  drygoods  manufacturing  concern  whose  labor  in  produc- 
ing is  entirely  local  in  chaiEicter  as  was  true  in  the  cases  In- 
volved in  the  decisions  of  Jones  4:  Laughlin  and  Preedman, 
Harry  Marx  Clothing  Co..  is  so  related  to  interstate  com- 
merce by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  production  of  such  laborers'  work  later  would  be  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce,  tlien  certainly  it  must  be  held 
that  agricultural  production  which  flows  from  the  farms  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  into  interstate  commerce  througli- 
out  the  several  States  is  likewise  within  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  and  within  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
legislate  concerning  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  occupied  the  floor  longer  than  I  had 
intended,  but  I  did  wish  to  state  my  conclusions  as  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not  be 
misunderstood. 

Mr,  GILLETTE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MiirroK  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  McGILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  In  the  course  of  the  Senator's  remarks, 
when  he  wa.^  referring  to  the  administrative  provisions  of  the 
bill,  I  think  he  inadvertently  stated  that  it  was  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  county  conrunitiees  and  Slate  commitLees 
selected  by  the  farmers  themselves.     The  bill  does  not  so 
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proTlde,  I  un  sore  the  Senator  win 
ttve  units  are  to  be  selected  by  the 
Hie  county  committees  are  to  be 
the  administrative  ccmmittees,  and 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
by  the  fanners,  as  provided  on  page 

Mr.  UcQTLL.    I  have  in  mind 
pace  73.  as  follows: 


recall.    The  administrs- 

administrative  committees. 

con  iposed  of  the  chairmen  of 

the  State  committee  is  to 

Agr  culture,  and  not  selected 

75. 

siitxlivision  (b),  line  15,  on 


Th«  Secretary  ihall  dnlgzuttc  local 
for  tlM  KbnlalstrKtlon  at  progrmmB 
title,  tbe  Sou  Conaerratlon  and 
other  agrlcultiini  laws  u  he  may 
lytac  within  any  nieh  local 

cooperating  In  prograins  admlnlste; 


cj  Tried 
Domes  ;lc 
specify, 
admlnlatn  tire 


elect  annually  from  among  their 
math  area. 


aflnilniBtratlve  areas  aa  unita 

out  piirsuant  to  this 

Allotment  Act.  and  such 

Farmers  having  farms 

area,  and  participating 

led  within  such  area,  shall 

local  committee  Dor 


number  a 


commit  ee 


Secretary 
referred 


le; 


w  leat 


Secretary 
necessary 


Seiiator 


opporti  inlty 


That  Is  what  I  had  In  mind,  tha 
opportonity  of  selecttog  the 

Ifr.  GILLETTE.    The  chairmen 
then,  shall  constitute  the  county 
mlttee  is  to  be  selected  by  the 
know  the  Senator  inadvertently 
Mr.    POPE-     Mr.   President, 
whether  this  is  not  his  constructicin 
way.  with  reference  to  com  and 
vidfid  a  purely  voluntary  way  in 
reduce  their  production — the 
tion  of  the  number  of  acres 
will  produce  the  amount  of  wheat 
balanced  supply.    Therefore,  under 
voluntary  fashion,  the  farmers  can 
if  they  fail  to  do  so.  I  ask  the 
an  ever-normal  granary  does  not 
tain  time  when  only  the  cooi)erato^ 
when  (me  gets  10  percent  beyond 
the  compulsory  feature,  if  there  is 
the  marketing  quotap— comes  into 
program,  in  reference  to  com  and 
given  to  the  farmers  a  full 
Job.    If  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  bill 
Secretary,  after  a  referendum,  to 
desired. 

Is  not  that  the  difference 
to  com  and  wheat  and  as  it  applies 
ties  covered  in  the  bill?     The 
IH^sented  to  the  farmers  to  make 
to  the  others,  whereas  with  refereni: 
ties  It  is  given  to  them. 

Does  not  the  Senator  also  agree 
sentiment  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  two  commodities? 

Mr.  McOILL,    I  think  the  Senator 
proper  Interpretation  to  be  placed 
Is  now  drawn,  with  reference  to 
would  become  effective  after  the 
more  than  normal;  subject, 
might  be  taken  in  the  referendum 
Senator'*  interpretation. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President. 
Mr.  McOILL.    I  yield. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  was  Interested 
aide  Senator's  presentation  relating 
provisions  of  the  bill:  that  is.  the 
the  relative  importance  of  the  five 
tioned  in  the  bill.    I  wonder  whethe: 
to  regulate  the  production  of  all  of 
tural  commodities,  or  to  select  only 
for  example. 

Mr.  McOILL.    As  the  Senator 
InaDy  was  introduced  on  the  15th 
It  was  the  theory  of  the  Senator 
and  myself,  who  introdut^d  the 
five  oommodities  which  are  now 
a  very  direct  bearing  upon 


coximittee. 


howr  er 


November  29 


the  farmers  would  have 


of  the  local  committers. 

The  State  com- 

of  Agriculture.    I 

to  that. 

me    ask    the    Senator 


of  the  bill,  in  a  large 

There  is  first  pro- 

which  the  fanners  may 

is  to  make  a  calcula- 

to  be  planted  that 

that  will  bring  about  a 

the  contract,  in  a  purely 

balance  the  supply.    But. 

if  the  provision  for 

;ome  into  play  at  a  cer- 

comply,  and  it  is  only 

the  normal  supply  that 

a  desire  to  call  it  that — 

)lay.    So  that  under  the 

wheat,  there  would  be 

for  them  to  do  the 

then  gives  power  to  the 

accomplish  the  purpose 


between  the  bill  as  it  applies 

to  the  other  commodi- 

v(^luntary  program  is   not 

their  own  reductions  as 

e  to  these  two  commodli- 

hat  that  is  the  apparent 
the  people  who  produce 

has  stated  correctly  the 

Upon  the  bill.    As  the  bill 

wheat,  the  marketing  quota 

:>roduction  of  10  percent 

to  the  action  which 

But  I  agree  with  the 


wil  the  Senator  yield? 


sti  ktement 


n  that  part  of  the  very 

to  the  reason  for  the 

which  dealt  with 

basic  commodities  men- 

the  ccnnmittee  intended 

the  major  basic  agrlcul- 

five,  say,  five  out  of  six. 


^m 


recall,  the  bin  orig- 

lay  of  July,  and  I  think 

from  Idaho  [Mr.  Poral 

Ml.  that  the  prices  of  the 

designated  in  the  bill  ha\ie 

prices   generally 


comnodity 


throughout  the  country,  and  that  that  has  been  the  history 
of  those  commodities.  When  the  prices  of  those  commod- 
ities were  high,  or  substantially  normal,  that  was  likewise 
generaUy  true  with  reference  to  most  commodity  prices. 
However,  whether  we  are  correct  in  that  conclusion  or  not, 
of  course,  is  a  subject  of  debate. 

As  I  have  said,  the  bill  with  these  commodities  specified 
was  introduced  in  July,  and  following  that,  in  August,  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  was  passed. 
In  August  the  Senate  also  adopted  a  resolution  of  its  own 
directing  that  heanngs  be  conducted,  and  specifically  in- 
structed the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  give 
particular  consideration  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
pending. 

I  have  never,  at  any  time  during  any  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee,  known  of  anyone  who  has  asked  to  have 
any  other  commodity  added  as  a  basic  or  a  named  com- 
modity. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Then.  Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
answer  excludes  any  design  to  regulate  or  limit  the  produc- 
tion of  other  major  basic  commodities.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGILL.  Not  by  \1rtup  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  know 
what  may  be  enacted  in  the  future.  If  other  commodities 
were  to  get  out  of  joint  with  our  economic  welfare.  Congress 
probably  would  take  notice  of  that. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  After  the  discussion  which  has  occurred 
here  relating  to  the  bill  on  several  days  does  the  Senator 
recognize  that  the  bill  regulates  other  major  basic  com- 
modities— for  example,  milk?  This  bill  regulates  the  pro- 
duction of  milk;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  McGILL.     Indirectly:  yes. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Yes;  but  it  makes  very  little  difference  to 
the  milk  producer  whether  he  "gets  it  in  the  neck"  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Mr.  McGILL.  In  my  judgment,  the  milk  producers  or 
dairymen  ought  to  be  m  a  more  satisfactory  position  if  they 
have  a  steady  and  adequate  flow  of  feedstuff  and  a  rather 
normal  price  from  year  to  year  than  if  they  have  abnormally 
high  prices  some  years  and  abnormally  low  prices  other 
years,  and  have  an  adequate  supply  of  feed  one  year  and  an 
insufficient  supply  another  year.  I  think  the  bill  is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  milk  producers  and  the  dairymen. 

I  might  go  further  and  say  that  the  dairymen  who  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee  from  the  States  of  Wisconsin 
and  northeastern  Iowa,  and  also  one  or  two  dairymen  who 
appeared  in  New  York  State— I  cannot  say  what  States  they 
were  from,  but  I  think  they  were  from  the  State  of  New 
York— asked  that  the  dairy  industry  be  included  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Yes.  I  suppose  the  committee  consid^-red 
what  is  represented  m  the  report  made  by  the  majority  of 
the  House  committee  on  the  House  bill,  that  in  1936  and 
1937  the  relative  importance  of  milk  as  a  basic  commodity 
to  these  other  five  commodities,  expressed  in  dollars  was  as 
follows: 

Milk 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  not  at 
all  familiar  with  the  Hoase  report.  I  have  not  seen  the 
majority  report  or  the  minority  report  of  the  House  com- 
mittee, and  those  reports  were  made  following  the  action 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  That  does  not  change  mv  question  at  all 
I  refer  to  these  figures  as  reflecting  the  relative  importance 
of  these  six  commodities: 

Milk.  $1,761,000,000. 

Cottcn.  Imt.  and  seed,  $947,797,000. 

Com.  $1,518,411,000. 

Wheat.  $624,338,000, 

Tobacco.  $269,061,000. 

Rice.  $40,730,000. 

Did  the  committee  consider  it  to  be  true  that  milk  oc- 
cupied, as  measured  by  value  in  doUars.  an  importance  as  a 
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basic  commodity  comparable  with  the  five  commodities  for 
which  provision  has  been  mtide? 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  assume  that  the  Senator  sponsors  those 
figures  as  correct. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    No.  no. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Then  how  do  I  know  whether  or  not  they 
are  correct? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  did  not  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  assume  that  they  are  correct.  I  used  them  by  way 
of  making  the  point  to  my  question;  namely,  did  the  com- 
mittee consider  milk  of  relatively  as  great  importance,  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents,  as  the  five  other  commodities 
named  there? 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  do  not  inow  that  the  question  arose  at 
all  before  the  committee  in  Just  the  form  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  put  it.  I  do  know  nhat  no  request  was  made  before 
the  full  ccwiniittee  by  any  Member  of  Congress  or  by  any 
citizen  to  have  the  commodities  designated  in  the  bill 
changed  In  any  way  or  that  any  other  commodities  be 
added  to  those.  If  the  Senator  desires  to  have  milk  and 
the  dairy  interests  put  in  the  bill  in  some  form,  that  is  a 
matter  that  he  should  consider  and  concerning  which  he 
may  offer  an  aunendment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
Senator  would  like  that;  bui;  the  Senator  would  like  to  have 
a  great  commodity  like  milk  considered  by  the  committee, 
and  not  place  upon  that  ccmmodity  extraordinary  burdens 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  benefits  given  to  the  other 
five  commodities.  I  have  irrave  doubts  whether  any  milk 
producer  in  Vermont,  New  England,  or  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  realizes  that  this  particular  bill  would  make 
possible  the  regimentation  cf  his  acres  on  a  basis  of  all  the 
com  acreage  of  the  great  Middle  West,  so  that  his  agri- 
cultural practice  for  genei'ations  on  his  farm  would  be 
entirely  changed  by  an  acreage  quota  fixed  in  Washington. 

I  doubt  if  any  milk  producer  realized  the  possibility  of 
being  curtailed  in  the  production  of  corn  to  feed  his  own 
herds  by  reason  of  the  quota  fijced  for  those  agriculturists 
who  deal  principally  in  corn.  TTiat  obviously  is  one  of  the 
tremendous  burdens  enforced  upon  our  producers  of  milk,  if 
tlioy  sell  milk. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  viewpoint  of  the  Senator  is  not  that 
entertained  by  dairymen  who  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee. Their  viewpoint  was  that  if  the  fanners  producing 
wheat  and  corn,  and  such  commodities  as  those,  had  an 
enhanced  purchasing  power  it  would  refiect  itself  into  areas 
where  dairy  products  are  sold,  and  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  dairymen  and  the  milk  :producers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  may  also  add  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  has  said,  that  in  order  to  make  as  sure  as  we  can 
that  the  results  will  not  happen  as  indicated  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  an  amendment  has  been  prepared  which  I 
think  will  be  of  value,  and  I  will  read  that  into  the  Record, 
so  the  Senator  from  Vermont  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  it.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  his  opinion  on  it  after  he 
has  given  it  his  consideraticn. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  Incomes  of 
producers  of  Uveatoclc  or  lives  xx;k  products  In  any  area  are  being 
adversely  affected  by  Increases  In  conserving  crops  In  another  area 
resulting  from  any  program  formulated  pursuant  to  the  provision 
of  this  act  or  the  Soil  Conser  ration  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
he  is  authorl7ied  to  conduct  an  investigation  to  determine  the  facts. 
If  he  finds  that  incomes  of  aroducer*  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  are  being  so  affected  as  to  result  in  such  program,  he  Is 
directed  to  place  such  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  conserving 
crops  grown  in  excess  of  the  usual  acreage  In  any  area  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  producers  In  the  affected  area. 

The  Senator  will  note  that  that  has  to  do  with  an  increase 
in  conserving  crops  that  maj'  bring  on  larger  herds  and  larger 
production,  and  does  not  ht.ve  to  do  directly  with  the  point 
which  the  Senator  has  raiw^.  I  desire  the  Senator  to  con- 
sider this.  T^e  Senator  from  Kansas  Is  entirely  correct,  "Oie 
statement  made  by  practically  all  the  witnesses  who  appeared. 


as  I  recall,  was  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  a  uniform 
steady  supply  of  food  products  at  a  reasonable  price  than  to 
have  a  great  supply  one  ye.ar  and  a  scarcity  the  next  year. 
They  then  would  know  on  what  to  count  in  the  way  of  feed 
costs.  I  think  the  record  will  show  that  almost  all  the  live- 
stock and  dairy  people  recognize  that  fact,  and  therefore  one 
after  another  would  say,  "I  think  your  ever-normal-granary 
idea  is  desirable,  but  we  do  want  you  to  keep  our  interests 
in  mind  so  that  we  will  not  be  injured  in  one  way  or  another.** 

1  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  the  amendment  is 
going  to  be  offered.  The  principle  of  it  seems  to  trend  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  does  not  reach  the  point  I  make,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bUl,  by  their  operation,  say  to  the  farmer 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  "You  and  your 
forefathers  have  raised  150  bushels  of  corn  and  fed  it  on  the 
farm  and  sold  the  milk,  but  hereafter  your  acreage  is  to  be 
curtailed.  You  cannot  plant  of  corn  ground  more  than  so 
many  acres  because  the  allotment  based  upon  this  national 
plan  brings  your  small  farm  down  to  this  particular  acreage." 
The  amendment  will  not  reach  that  condition.  It  is  true  that 
the  milk  producer  desires  stability  of  price  and  stability  of 
production,  and  in  that  regard  he  Is  on  soimd  ground.  He 
does  desire  this;  but  the  price  he  is  asked  to  pay  for  it — there 
is  the  rub.  Does  the  bill  ask  of  him  a  surrender  of  the  prac- 
tices of  himself  and  his  forefathers  for  generations,  and 
actually  compel  him  to  reduce  the  number  of  cattle  he  may 
have  and  the  quantity  of  milk  he  can  sell?  We  do  not  want 
that.    That  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  may  say  that  I  appreciate  very  clearly  the 
point  the  Senator  is  making.  All  I  can  say  is  that  there 
is  under  consideration  a  regional  application  such  as  I 
suggested  the  other  day,  and  I  think  perhaps  further  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  that  matter.  But  if  some  regional 
application  is  not  worked  out  as  a  result  of  conferences  on 
the  bill  or  yet  in  the  Senate,  then  I  would  say  that  is  one 
of  the  prices  that  a  farmer  would  have  to  pay  for  what  is 
apparently  in  the  Interest  of  the  welfare  of  all.  That  is 
constantly  being  done  under  almost  every  law  that  is  enacted. 
Something  which  In  the  past  we  have  called  "liberty"  is  given 
up  in  the  Interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  greater  number. 
If  the  application  is  general  throughout  the  coimtry  and  is 
not  limited  to  a  region  such  as  I  have  suggested,  then  that  is 
the  price  that  would  be  paid.  I  think  it  would  not  he  a 
greater  price  than  men  have  paid  in  conformance  with  other 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  many  times  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  some  charts  which  I  have  prepared  and  placed  on  the  walls 
of  the  Senate  Chamber.  I  hope  Senators  will  take  a  few 
moments  to  study  them.  The  idea  came  to  me  after  reading 
an  editorial  in  the  Washigton  Daily  News.  I  am  going  to 
read  a  few  lines  of  it  in  order  to  make  the  point  with  refer- 
ence to  the  charts.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "Doing  3ome- 
thing  for  Farmers,"  and  I  read  from  it  as  follows: 

The  97-page  farm  relief  bill  now  being  debated  by  the  Senate  Is 
full  of  language  like  this: 

"The  marketing  quota  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  amount  of  the 
current  crop  of  the  conunodity  produced  on  the  farm  leas  the 
normal  yield  of  the  fair  £icreage  planted  to  such  crop  In  excess  of 
the  percentage,  as  proclaimed  under  this  section,  of  the  farm's  soll- 
depletlng  base  acreage  for  such  crop." 

That  language  was  apparently  not  clear  to  the  editor,    I 

read  further: 

The  House  farm  bUl  Is  shorter — 86  pages — and  more  carefully 
drawn.  But  It,  too,  Is  exceedingly  complicated.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  one-tenth  of  the  Members  of  Coingress  understands  what 
either  bUl  really  means  or  how  It  would  operate. 

That  editorial  statement  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  think  that  1  out  of  the  96  Members  of  the 
Senate,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  a  chart  In 
which  that  formula  Is  applied,  could  not  understand  it  within 

2  or  3  minutes.  I  think  the  editor  of  this  paper  could  also 
understand  it.  but  we  are  suffering  from  the  statement  of  a 
formula  which  can  only  be  explained  clearly  by  charts  or 


■■flf 
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flgxires  making  an  application,    'the  charts  have  been  pre- 
pared.   The  one  that  deals  with  ^lis  particular  matter  ap 
pears  at  the  right  of  the  door 

I  inylte  the  attention  of  Senaliors  to  the  charts  and  an 
examination  of  them.  Each  appai-ently  obscure  provision  of 
the  bill  involving  a  formula  has  leen  carefully  worked  out. 
so  that  only  additions  and  subtra  cticxis,  and  occasionally  a 
multiplication,  have  to  be  made  in 

I  may  say  incidentally  that  the 
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the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Mc  fA«T]  just  before  the  close 


of  the  last  sessicm  is  alao  worked 
in  figures  and  is  on  the  wall.    If 


and  I  had  had  that  chart  we  o>uld  have  understood  the 


situation  within  a  moment  or  two 

10  and  15  minutes  to  get  into  the 

what  is  meant  by  the  apparently  o  tscure  prov^on  erf  the  btlL 

but  which,  when  put  down  in  flgi  res,  becomes  so  clear  that 

anybody  who  can  add  or  subtract  >  am  easily  understand  it< 

I  have  had  the  charts  placed  o% 
out  what  apparently  are  obscure 

eluding  the  one  which  troubled  thi^, 

I  think  any  Senator  can  examine  t  lem  and  understand  them 
in  a  few  minutes.  I  shall  be  avails  ble  to  explain  them  at  the 
request  of  any  Senator  at  any  timt  i. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  Presiden;.  it  is  my  desire  to  dis- 
cuss somewhat  at  length  the  bin  row  before  the  Senate,  but 


instead  of  taking  between 
RxcoRD  an  explanation  of 


the  wail.    I  have  pickl&d 

provisions  of  the  bill,  ih- 

editor  0*  the  Daily  News. 


it  is  almost  5  o'clock,  the  hour  a< 


cesBing.  I  inquire  if  the  Senator  f -om  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bark 
LEY)  desires  to  recess  at  this  tim;?  If  so.  I  am  willing  to 
yield  to  him  for  that  purpose,  proi  ided  I  may  have  the  floor 
tomonow  when  the  Senate  recon'^enes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  Is  agreea  )le  to  me. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.    T  le  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  recogniZKl  and  will  have  the  floar  tomorrow. 


HSSSACX  FIOM  THK 

message  from  the 


ROT78X E  TROLLED 


of 


cle  rks. 


A  message  from  the  House 
Callaway,   one  of  its  reading 
Speaker  had  af&xed  his  signatum 
2675)  to  amend  certain  sections  of 
Act  approved  June  26.  1934   ( 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 


BILL  sicrrxD        I 

Representatives,  by  Mr. 

announced   that   the 

to  the  enrolled  bill   (S. 

the  Federal  Credit  Union 

Pu$Uc.  No.   467.  73d  Cong.), 


KXXCUTTVZ 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  move  that 
consideration  of  executive  busines 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to;  and 
the  consideration  of  executive 


President. 

SBSION 


tlie 


EXXCTTTTVI   1CESSACK« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr 
before  the  Senate  messages  from 
States  submitting  several  nominatic  ns 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(Tor  nominations  this  day 
proceedings.) 


received. 


KXXCUTIVX  REPORTS  OF 


b: 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  from  the 
reported  favorably  the  nomination 
promotion  and  for  appointment. 
Army. 

Mr.  KINO,  from  the  Committee  ^n 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Rnis  J 
be  presiding  judge  of  the  United  Stdtes 
Patent  Appeals,  vice  William  J.  Gra  lam 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  from  the  Committee 
Post  Roads,  repeated  favorably  thfc 
postmasters. 

Mr.  WALSH,  from  the  Commitdee 
ported  favorably  the  nominations 
Kns  for  appointment  in  the  Navy  aid 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    T^e 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Are  there  further  reports  of  comknittees? 


which  we  have  been  te- 


tbe  Senate  proceed  to  the 
the  Senate  proceeded  to 


bu  siness. 


REFERRED 

MiHTON  in  the  chair)  ladd 
President  of  the  United 
,  which  were  referred  to 


see  the  end  of  Senajte 

COmcrTTEES 

Comitittee  on  Military  Affairs, 

of  several  oCBcers  for 

transfer,  in  the  Regular 


the  Judiciary,  reported 
Garrett,  of  Tennessee,  to 
Court  of  Customs  ahd 
deceased. 

on  Post  OfBces  and 
nominations  of  sundry 

on  Naval  Affairs,  re- 
sundry  officers  and  citi- 
in  the  Marine  Corps, 
reports  will  be  placed 


order  to  reach  the  results. 
instance  which  I  gave  to 


out  on  one  of  the  chans 
the  Senator  from  Oregon 


QUARTERM.\STER   OF   BCARINE    CORPS 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Commlttet.'  on 
Naval  Affairs,  I  report  two  nominations  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  their  immediate  consideration.  The  first  Is  the 
nomination  of  Col.  Seth  Williams,  a.ssistant  quartermaster, 
to  be  the  Quartermaster  of  the  Marine  Corps,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general,  for  a  period  of  4  years  from  the  1st 
day  of  December  1937. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  nomination?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and,  without  objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS 

Mr.  WALSH.  The  other  nomination  which  I  report  at 
this  time  is  that  of  Civil  Engmeer  Ben  Moreell,  to  be  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  in  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  for  a  term  of  4 
years  from  the  l.st  day  of  December  1937.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  th2 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  nomination?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and,  without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  m  view  of  the  fact  that  both 
nominations  are  effective  from  the  1st  day  of  December.  I 
ask  that  the  rule  requiring  confirmations  to  lay  over  1  day 
be  suspended  and  that  the  President  may  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  President  wnll  be  notified. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  in  order  the  nominations  on  the  calendar. 

POSTM.^STERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions of  postmasters. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  postmasters  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nominations  of  postma.sters  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

That  completes  the  calendar. 

RECESS 

The  Senate  resumed  legi.=;lative  ses.<;ton. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow 

The  motion  was  aereed  to;   and   'at  5  o'clock  p.  m.)    the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  November  30 
1937,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOML\ATIONS 

Executive  nominations  rt'ccired  by  the  Senate  November  29 

(legislative  day  of  November  16).  1937 

Ujiited  St.^tes  Court  of  Customs  .^ND  Patent  Appe.^ls 

Joseph  R.  Jackson,  of  New  York,  to  be  a.ssociate  judge  of 

the  United  States  Court  of  Castoms  and  Patent  Appeals  vice 

Pinis  J.  Garrett,  nominated  to  be  presiding  judge  of  said 

court. 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administr.ation 
Miles  H.  Pairbank,  of  Maryland,  to  be  assistant  administra- 
tor of  the  Puerto  Rico  Recon.struction  Administration. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate  November  29 

(legislative  day  of  November  16>.  1937 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Ben  MoreeU  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 

In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

MARINE    CORPS 

a>l.  Seth  WilHams  to  be  the  Quartermaster  of  the  Marine 
Corps  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
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Postmasters 


ILLINOIS 

Melvin  Mar.ccke,  Argcnta. 
Gerd  Willms,  Crescent  Ci.y. 
Alice  D.  Condit,  Elsah. 
Helen  H.  Wiebers,  Em.den. 
Leah  Pearl  York.  HartforcL 
Keith  K.  Angle,  Hilh  .ew. 
Urban  A.  Tempel,  Ivesdak-. 
Charles  T.  Gilbert,  New  Cajiton. 
■Winifred  G.  Whitham,  Or.tarioville. 
Hazel  E,  Strobel,  Ransom. 
Mollie  E.  Patterson.  Waltonville. 
Martha  H.  Prevo,  West  Union. 

M]  SSOURI 

"Villa  R.  Harris,  Annapolis. 
John  Fetters,  Jr.,  Baring. 
Marion  T.  Clymore,  Urbana. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  29,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  November  25,  1937) 

AFTIR    RECESS 

The  recess  having  expire<J,  the  House  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

messages  from  the  president 

Simdry  messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Latta,  one  of  his  secretaries). 

message   FItOM  the  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Frazier.  its  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Sienate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  f oUowing  title : 

S.  2675.  An  act  to  amend  certain  sections  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act.  approved  June  26,  1934  (Public,  No.  467, 
73d  Cong.). 

ELIXIR    STJLFAN  [LAMIDE    MASSENGH-L 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  was  read,  and,  with 
the  accompanying  documents,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  printed. 

NOVEMBEK  25,   1937. 
Hon.  Wn.Li.^M  B.  Bankhead, 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives . 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Respectfully  submitted  herewith  Is  my  rejwrt 
on  Elixir  Sulfanilamide  Massenglll,  requested  in  House  Resolution 
352  of  November   18,   1937. 
Sincerely, 

H.  A.  Wallace,  Secretary. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  R ANION.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  address  I  made  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  few  nights  ago  on 
the  subject  of  Rural  Electrification  at  Yardstick  Rates. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rjecord  by  inserting  an  address 
delivered  by  Bishop  Freeman  at  Constitution  Day  services 
last  Thursday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mahon  of  South  Carolina  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Rjecord. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Recorc,  thanking  Gov- 
ernor Murphy  in  behalf  of  many  people  in  my  district  for 


his  stand  on  the  sit-down  strike,  and  to  Includ'^  In  my  re- 
marks a  short  article. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mjc-hitran? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
some  letters  which  I  have  received  from  small-busmes.'^  men 
in  New  York  City. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  M.\RTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  m- 
clude  therein  a  radio  address  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Tre.«dwayj. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  tlie  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  radio  ad- 
dress I  recently  delivered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  avSk  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  a  radio  address 
which  I  recently  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  few  brief  letters  with  reference  to  the  agricultural 
program. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  resubmit 
a  request  I  made  last  Wednesday  when  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  print  the  public  letter  of  Henry  L  Stimson,  former 
Secretary  of  State.  I  learned,  upon  the  submission  of  the 
request,  that  the  printing  of  this  letter  vnll  cost  $113  and  will 
take  up  two  and  one-half  pages  of  the  Record.  I  believe  two 
pages  is  the  limit  without  the  matter  again  receiving  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  not  intend  to  object,  but  I  want  the  House  to  know  that 
Mr.  Stimson.  former  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Republi- 
can administration,  does  not  represent  the  Republican  Party 
in  its  attitude  on  the  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  RANION.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Spesiker, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Marj'land  that  it  wiH  not  cost  $113  to  place  this  letter  in  the 
Record.  All  in  the  world  it  will  cost  will  be  for  the  two  extra 
pages  of  paper  and  the  ink  which  is  required  to  print  it, 
because  the  employees  are  already  on  the  roll,  the  machinery 
is  already  set  up,  and,  as  I  said,  the  only  extra  cost  will  be 
the  paper  and  the  Ink. 

The  statements  that  have  been  made  abcut  the  extra  cost 
of  placing  materials  of  this  sort  in  the  Record  have  been 
exaggerations. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  since  he  said  Mr.  Stimson  does  not  reflect  the  popular 
Republican  opinion,  if  he  will  teU  the  House  now  if  there 
Is  anybody  in  the  country  today  who  does  reflect  the  opinion 
of  the  Republican  Party? 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  has  the 
floor. 
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MESSAGE  FXOM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
NO 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hoiise 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
referred  to  the  Committee  on 
ordered  printed: 


HOUSIfG  CONSTRUCTION    (H.   DOC. 
406) 


Ban  Ling 


the  following  mc^sasK 

3tates,  which  was  read, 

and  Currency,  and 


and  employment  during 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Staes: 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  uion  the  convening  of  the 
extraordinary  session  on  November  15,  I  said  that  I  would 
address  you  further  in  regard  to  proposals  to  encourage  the 
private  construction  and  financing  of  housing  on  a  large 
scale.  The  proposals  which  I  am  itresenting  for  your  con 
sidcratlon  now  are  an  important  ^rt  of  the  program  for 
increasing  general  business  activity 
the  coming  year. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  widespread  and  sustained  eco 
nomic  recovery,  housing  constitutes  the  largest  and  mo$t 
promising  single  field  for  private  enterprise 

Housing  construction  has  not  kept  pace  with  either  the 
needs  or  growth  of  our  population 
elusive,  the  average  annual  numbek-  of  new  dwelling  units 
constructed  In  the  United  States  w|as  180.000  as  contrasted 
with  an  aimual  average  of  800.000 
1930.  In  addition,  much  of  our  existing  housing  has  seri- 
ously deteriorated,  or  has  been  dem|)lished 

It  is  estimated  that  an  average  of 
ing  units  ought  to  be  built  annually  over  the  next  5  years 
to  overcome  the  accumulated  shop^age   and   to   meet   the 
normal  growth  in  number  of  famiJ 

could  build   over   the  next   5   yeart   three  or  four   million 
housing  units,  which  at  a  moderatje  estimate  of  $4,000  per 
imit  would  mean  spending  from 
dollars,  without  creating  a  surplus 
tions,    and   consequently   without 


existing  housing  that  is  fit  for  decent  human  occupancy. 


The  long-continued  lag  in  building 


and  trade.  This  presents  an  urgent  problem  which  is  the 
common  concern  of  industry,  labo-,  and  government.  All 
business  needs  the  infusion  of  ordirs  and  the  diffusion  of 
purchasing  jKjwer  that  come  wh(n  building  is  thriving. 
Great  numbers  of  people  look  dire:tly  or  indirectly  to  the 
construction  industry  for  employment.  This  industry,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other,  can  pat  idle  funds  to  work  and 
thus  speed  up  the  circulation  of  the  Nation's  money  supply. 
"niis.  In  turn,  would  increase  national  income,  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  as  a  result  contrlbutje  toward  a  balancing  of 
the  Budget. 

Since  1933  we  have  had  a  grea 
vrtiich  housing  construction  has  played  only  a  minor  part. 
That  it  should  play  a  major  part  ha  s  been  clearly  recognized 
by  this  administration  from  the  ouset.  But,  though  much 
has  been  done  to  encourage  construction  activity,  the  results 


have  not  yet  been  satisfactory.    Ins 


yield  to  the  gentleman 
Michigan  has  asked  a 


Mr.  FISH.    Win  the  gentleman  fr^m  Maryland  yield  to  me 
to  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Maryland.    Yes;  ] 
from  New  York. 

Mr    FISH.    The  gentleman  from 
perfectly  fair  question.     The  Repuslican  platform  of  1936 
came  out  squarely  against  the  Leagrie  of  Nations.    We  abide 
by  our  platform  and  you  do  not.  thut  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  object i|»n  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


600.000  to  800,000  dwell- 


welve  to  sixteen  billioai 
of  housing  accommoda- 
mpairing    the    value    of 


is  a  drag  on  all  industry 


recovery  movement  in 


ead  of  a  seasonal  rise  in 


housing  construction  through  the  last  spring  and  summer. 
there  was  an  early  downturn.  This  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  general  business  failet^  to  forge  ahead  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year 

We  must  recognize  clearly  that  housing  will  not  be  built  If 
costs  are  too  high  in  relation  to  the  lonsumer's  income.  The 
fact  that  housing  costs  rose  sharply,]  far  too  sharply,  between 


September  of  1936  and  March  of  1937,  wa,-;  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  downturn  in  housing  anci  thus  in  recovery 
generally  this  year. 

Revival  of  housing  conitrucUon  mu.st  be  basrd  on  reduction 
of  the  costs  of  buildm?  and  the  payment  for  builders  rather 
than  on  a  resumption  of  the  rising  costs  that  stopped  prog- 
ress in  this  essential  field  last  spring  and  summer.  Rjusing 
must  be  produced  at  prices,  rates,  and  rents  that  the  mass  of 
our  people  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  Government  has  made  provision,  through  as.^istance 
to  munic;pal  housing,  for  many  of  the  most  needy.  But 
private  f nteiprise  and  private  capilal  must  bear  the  burden 
of  providing  the  great  bulk  of  new  housing.  The  measures  I 
now  suggest  are  to  encourage  private  building  to  meet  the 
needs  of  families  of  moderate  means.  These  propo.'als  cannot 
be  effective,  however,  unless  all  elements  concerned  in  the 
construction  industry — builders,  contractors,  manufacturers 
of  material  and  equipment,  labor,  and  finance — cooperate  in 
producing  housing  that  is  within  reach  of  the  incomes  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citiZf-rLs. 

If  the  building  industry  is  to  play  the  vital  part  that  it 
ought  to  have  in  our  economic  system,  it  must  do  it  in  the 
characteristic  American  way.  It  must  develop,  as  other  great 
industries  have  developed,  the  American  genius  for  efficient 
and  economical  large-.scale  production.  The  lower  unit  costs 
resulting  from  large-scale  production  will  make  for  greater 
annual  returns  for  the  entire  building  industry,  including  all 
workers  engaged  in  that  indu'^try.  and  for  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  problem  of  reducing  co.sts  to  a  point  where  larger 
volume,  longer  employment,  and  higher  annual  earnings  are 
po-ssible  is  one  that  must  be  solved  m  m.ajor  part  by  the 
building  industry  it=^lf.  The  Governnvnt.  however,  can  take 
the  imtiative  by  bringing  about  a  reduction  of  financing 
costs,  by  making  it  easier  for  families  of  moderate  means  to 
buy  or  rent  new  houses,  and  by  providing  mechanisms  to 
make  it  practicable  for  private  enterprise  to  engage  in 
large-scale  housing  operations  for  the  mass  market. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  Government  may  give  the  fullest 
encouragement  to  a  broad  revival  ct  building,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  adopt  at  this  time  measures  to  facilitate 
the  financing  of  ev-y  type  of  housing  construction,  whether 
for  sale  or  for  rent,  and  ranging  from  the  small  house  to 
entire  residential  communities  and  large  low-rent  apartment 
buildings.  In  addition  to  m.easures  to  stimulate  new  con- 
struction, I  recomm.tnd  that  provision  be  made  for  an  exten- 
sive program  of  repairs  and  modernization. 

As  a  practicable  means  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  a 
more  effective  op+^ration  of  private  enterprise  and  private 
capital  m  -the  hou.'^ing  field.  I  am  .^^uggesring  enlargement  of 
the  framework  of  the  National  Housing  Act  in  the  light  of 
actual  experience.  Tins  legislation,  enacted  by  th«  Congress 
in  1934.  provided  a  new  financial  mechani.sm  applicable  to 
all  types  of  lending  institutions  that  make  loans  for  housing 
purposes.  Enabling  legislation  giving  effect  to  this  new 
mechanism  was  sub.^quently  enacted  by  all  the  States. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  typt^s  of  housing  to  which  it  applies, 
it  has  proved  to  be  both  pcpular  and  practical. 

Undpr  the  National  Hou:-ing  Act  the  Congress  established 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  which  insures  mort- 
gages on  certain  types  of  hcusin^r.  but  itself  makes  no  loans. 
The  agency  is  designed  to  become  self-.nistaining  through 
the  operation  of  a  mortgage-insurance  fund,  into  which 
premiums  are  paid  by  borrowers  who  obtain  loans  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  from  private  lending  institutions.  An 
ultimate  guaranty  of  loans  that  may  default  is  given  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  this  guaranty  becomes  operative 
only  in  the  event  that  recoveries  from  the  sale  of  defaulted 
properties,  together  with  all  the  m.oneys  in  the  insurance 
fund,  should  be  in.-uScient  to  pay  the  insured  claims.  Hence, 
even  if  any  cost  should  re.'^ult  to  the  Government  because 
of  this  guaranty,  it  would  bf^  negligible  when  measured  by 
the  volume  of  construction  and  emplcym.ent  induced  by  the 
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fact  that  the  guaranty  Is  there  should  it  ever  have  to  be 
availed  of. 

The  benefits  of  financing  under  the  National  Hoiising  Act 
apply  to  two  main  classes  of  transactions,  namely,  those  in 
which  a  single  house  becomes  security  for  a  loan  and  those 
In  which  a  limited-dividend  company  obtains  a  loan  in  order 
to  develop  a  rental  housing  project.  The  amendments  which 
I  am  suggesting  are  of  three  kinds:  First,  to  effect  further 
reductions  in  financing  costs;  second,  to  extend  the  insur- 
ance of  mortgages  to  types  of  housing  operations  not  now 
adequately  provided  for  in  the  act;  third,  to  make  the  funds 
of  institutional  and  individual  investors  more  easily  available 
for  the  financing  of  large-scale  operations. 

Becaiise  it  takes  the  average  buyer  of  a  house  or  investor 
in  housing  a  long  time  to  pay  for  the  property,  the  cost  of 
financing  is,  in  the  long  run,  one  of  the  largest  item^s  in 
housing  costs.  In  the  case  of  rental  housing  it  Is  a  deter- 
mining factor;  first,  in  whether  construction  shall  be  under- 
taken at  all  and,  second,  in  arriving  at  the  scale  of  rentals  to 
be  charged. 

Institutions  making  loans  to  be  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  are  now  permitted  by  regulation  to 
make  an  interest  charge  up  to  5  percent  and  a  ser\'ice  charge 
of  one-half  of  1  percent,  or  a  total  of  5*4  percent  per  annum. 
It  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  to  5  percent  net  by  amending 
the  administrative  regulations. 

As  a  means  of  further  reducing  the  cost  to  the  borrower, 
however,  I  would  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Housing  Administrator  to  fix  the  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums as  low  as  one-half  of  1  percent  on  the  diminishing 
balance  of  an  insured  mortgage  instead  of  on  the  original 
face  amount  as  now  required  by  the  act.  Further,  as  a 
means  of  giving  special  encouragement  to  the  construction 
cl  small,  moderately  priced  houses,  I  would  ask  the  Congress 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator  to  fix  the 
mortgage  insurance  premium  as  low  as  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  on  the  diminishing  balance  of  an  insured  mortgage 
in  cases  where  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  to  be 
built  does  not  exceed  $6,000  and  where  the  mortgage  is  in- 
sured prior  to  July  1,  1939. 

Another  change  that  I  would  ask  the  Congress  to  make  in 
the  existing  legislation  is  to  raise  the  insurable  limit  from 
80  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property,  as  at  pres- 
ent, to  90  percent  in  the  case  of  loans  to  owner-occupants 
where  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  does  not  exceed 
$6,000.  This  proposal  Is  of  great  importance.  It  recognizes 
the  fact  that  most  persons  who  desire  to  own  homes  of  their 
own  cannot  make  a  first  payment  as  large  as  20  percent  of 
the  purchase  price.  This  is  particularly  true  after  the  se- 
vere depression  of  recent  years,  in  which  the  savings  of 
millions  of  prudent  and  thrifty  families  were  depleted. 

The  fact  Is  not  generally  recognized  that  the  majority  of 
our  urban  families  are  not  home  owners.  In  the  larger 
cities,  the  proportion  of  rented  dwellir^s  runs  from  60  to 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  total.  Accordingly,  I  am  suggesting 
for  your  consideration  measures  designed  especially  to  facili- 
tate the  construction  and  financing,  under  the  economies 
of  a  blanket  mortgage,  of  groups  of  houses  for  rent,  or  for 
rent  with  an  option  to  purchase.  Such  operations  would 
afford  economies  in  construction  as  well  as  in  financing, 
and  would  therefore,  I  believe,  lead  to  the  formation  of  sub- 
stantial companies  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
In  this  particular  field.  These  same  measures  are  also  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  construction  of  apartment  buildings 
to  be  operated  on  a  moderate  scale  of  rentals,  with  the  mort- 
gage in  any  case  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  room.  This  is  a 
type  of  apartment  property  particularly  jwlapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  our  smaller  cities. 

In  the  construction  of  large-scale  rental  properties,  a  small 
but  creditable  beginning  has  already  been  made  under  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act  applicable  to 
limited-dividend  companies.  Those  provisions,  however,  need 
to  be  clarified  and  simplified  in  order  to  encourage  a  more 


extensive  development  of  large  rental  projects  in  the  larger 
communities  where  they  are  needed. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  measures  to  which  I 
would  invite  your  consideration  are  those  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  financing  of  these  large  projects.  Here  there  is  a 
great  gap  in  our  financial  mechanisms.  The  large  projects 
thus  far  constructed  under  the  provision.s  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  have  been  closely  regulated  as  to  rents,  charges, 
capital  structure,  rate  of  return,  and  so  forth,  and  the  ex- 
cesses and  abuses  which  widely  characterized  the  financing 
of  apartment  properties  in  the  1920"s  have  thereby  been 
avoided.  The  very  size  of  the  loans  in  the  case  of  these  large 
projects,  however,  makes  it  difficult  to  finance  them  by 
means  of  a  single  mortgage. 

I  would  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  under  which  the  chartering  of  National 
Mortgage  Associations  is  authorized,  and,  among  other 
things,  to  give  these  associations  explicit  authority  to  make 
loans  on  large-scale  properties  that  are  subject  to  special 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator.  The  effect 
of  the  change  here  proposed  would  be  to  enable  these  prop- 
erties to  be  financed  by  National  Mortgage  Associations 
through  the  sale  of  housing  bonds  or  debentui-es  amply  se- 
cured by  the  insured  mortgages  on  the  properties. 

In  order  that  one  or  more  such  associations  may  be 
promptly  organized,  I  shall  ask  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  make  available,  out  of  the  funds  already 
allocated  to  the  RFC  Mortgage  Co.,  $50,000,000  for  capital 
purposes.  Under  the  amendments  proposed,  this  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  $1,000,000,000  of  priv'ate  fimds  obtainable 
through  the  sale  of  National  Mortgage  Association  de- 
bentures. 

Another  of  the  suggested  amendments  that  I  regard  as 
of  special  Importance  would  make  the  limitation  of  $2,000,- 
000,000  on  the  amount  of  mortgages  insurable  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  apply  to  the  amount  of  Insurance  to 
be  outstanding  at  any  time  and  would  remove  the  limitation 
of  July  1,  1939,  now  applicable  to  the  ultimate  guaranty  of 
the  Federal  Government.  These  changes  would  measure- 
ably  encourage  private  financing  under  the  act  without  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  contingent  guaranty  provided  In 
the  existing  legislation.  In  connection  with  these  changes, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Congress  eventually  limit  the  in- 
surance of  mortgages  to  housing  on  which  the  application 
for  mortgage  insurance  is  approved  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  construction. 

Finally,  I  am  suggesting  that  insurance  be  provided  for 
rei>air  and  modernization  loans  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
which  was  formerly  provided  under  title  I  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  This  former  provision  expired  ty  limitation 
on  April  1  of  the  present  year. 

Considered  in  relation  to  existing  pro\'isions  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  the  Federal  Reser\'e  Act,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and  extensive  enabling  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  by  the  several  States,  tlie  adoption  of 
these  measures  would  for  the  first  time  provide  all  the  finan- 
cial mechanisms  essential  to  a  widespread  smd  sustained  re- 
vival of  housing  construction.  The  terms  of  financing  would 
be  the  most  favorable  ever  made  generally  available  in  this 
country  for  housing  purposes,  half,  or  less  than  half,  the 
cost  of  loans  of  comparable  proportions  under  the  system 
of  first-,  second-,  and  third-mortgage  financing  that  was 
widely  prevalent  in  the  1920's.  Large  and  continuous  ac- 
tivity and  employment  in  housing  construction,  which  is  not 
feasible  under  our  present  limited  methods  of  financing, 
would  be  put  decisively  on  a  practicable  basis. 

The  success  of  such  a  program  as  this,  however,  cannot  be 
assured  by  goverimiental  action  alone.  It  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  willingness  of  industry  and  labor  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
ducing housing  at  costs  that  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
mass  of  our  people.  The  goal  at  which  both  industry  and 
labor  should  aim  is  sustained  large-scale  production  at  lower 
costs  to  the  consumer.   This  will  mean  a  larger  annual  wage 
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for  labor  because  of  the  larger  amo  jnt  of  employment  than  Is 
jxjssible  at  high  hourly  rates  witii  long  periods  of  unem- 
ployment. It  will  mean  a  larger  arnual  income  for  industry 
because  of  the  larger  volume  of  proiuction  than  is  possible  at 
high  unit  prices  with  greatly  restri(  ted  output. 

Because  this  was  not  the  goal  of  ndustry  and  labor  during 
the  past  construction  year,  the  result  soon  proved  injurious 
not  only  to  the  building  inaustry  and  its  workers,  but  to 
business  and  employment  generallj.  The  sharp  rise  of  wage 
rates  and  prices  in  this  industry,  just  before  the  last  building 
season,  reduced  by  100,000  to  15<],000  the  number  of  new 
dwelling  units  that  competent  auth  mties  had  estimated  were 
in  prospect  for  1937. 

It  is  now  clear  that  we  cannot  have  a  strong  revival  of 
housing  construction  on  the  terms  that  were  exacted  by  in- 
dustry and  labor  last  spring.  The  rise  in  hourly  wage  rates 
aixl  in  material  prices  was  too  ra  >id  and  too  great  for  the 
consumer  to  bear.  A  similar  rise  in  costs  likewise  checked 
imxiuction  and  busrlng  in  other  industries  as  well.  In  em- 
phasizing these  facts  I  am  not  seeking  to  apportion  blame, 
for  manifestly  no  Industrial  or  lalor  groups  would  deliber- 
ately adopt  a  policy  that  would  rea  c:t  to  their  own  disadvan- 
tage. I  am  simply  {minting  out  ^rhat  did  occur  and  what 
the  consequences  were. 

In  the  tHidget  of  the  great  mass  of  our  families  the  point 
is  quickly  reached  where  increased  costs  mean  reduced  con- 
sumption. Reduced  consumption,  in  turn,  means  a  decline 
in  someone's  business  and  someone's  emplojnnent.  The  ess- 
sential  problem  of  the  construction  industry  and  its  workers, 
then,  is  to  find  a  reasonable  way.  t  irough  continuity  of  pro- 
diiction  and  employment,  to  adjust  the  costs  of  housing  to 
the  consumer's  means. 

To  help  attain  this  end  It  is  my  intention  to  initiate  a 
series  of  conferences  with  represer  tatives  of  industry,  labor. 
and  finance,  with  a  view  to  giving  housing  construction  a 
fresh  start  in  the  coming  building  :  ear  and  averting  a  recur- 
rence of  the  conditions  that  brou  fht  about  the  reverses  of 
the  present  year.  If  these  grou  ts  will  cooperate  in  this 
effort,  as  I  believe  they  will,  the  i  esult  cannot  but  worK  to 
the  advantage  of  our  whole  nation  il  economy. 

Comparatively  simple  changes  in  and  additions  to  existing 
laws  will  make  this  start  possible. 

''ranklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Thi  Wkttx  Housk.  November  27 
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The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
tlmal  message  from  the  President 
was  read,  and,  with  the  accompahy 
the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 


PlIESIDENT     OF     THE      TTNITED 
;  AL    AMPHITHEATER 

louse  the  following  addi- 
the  United  States,  which 
ring  papers,  referred  to 
and  Grounds. 


To  the  Congress  of  tfie  United  StaJfes 

In  compliance  with  the  requii 
of  March  4,  1921.  I  transmit  herewith 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Erecticn 
tombment   of   Bodies   in    the   Arl^gton 
theater  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 


The  Whtti  Honsx.  November  27 

AOOmONAL      MXSSAGI     FKOM     THE     PttESTDEMT    OF      THE      UTTrrED 
STATES CIVTL  SERVICE    COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  addi- 
tional message  from  the  President  o  f  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


1937. 


of  the  act  of  Congress 
the  Annual  Report 
of  Memorials  and  En- 
Memorial    Amphi- 
rune  30.  1937. 
FfiANXLiN   D.  Roosevelt. 
1937. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sta 

As  required  by  the  act  of  Congress 
the  civil  service  of  the  United  States 
1883.  I  transmit  herewith  the  Pijty 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
June  30.  1937. 


es:  I 

to  regulate  and  improve 

approved  January  16, 

fourth  Annual  Report 

or  the  fiscal  year  ended 


The  Whits  Hoxtss,  November  27 


the  Civil  Service: 


I^ANKUN  D.  Roosevelt. 
1537. 


exhibit  of  RUKAL  arts  at  department  OF  AGRICULTURE  BUILDING 

Mr.  JOyrBS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  desire  to  move  that  the  House 
go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou^e  on  tlie  state  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  farm  bill,  but  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  :Mr.  Tobey  J  desires  to 
make  an  armouncerti^'nt  with  rf  ference  to  an  exhibit  in  the 
Department  of  Aerru,  ultiire  Buildme,  and  I  am  wiUmg  to  with- 
hold my  motion  for  one-iialf  minute. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  afternoon  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  an  exhibit  of  fhe  rural  arts  in  the  patio 
of  the  main  building  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington. 

I  want  to  commend  this  exhibit  to  the  Members  and  their 
families  and  to  the  Speaker  a.s  well  and  urge  their  attendance. 

Within  the  patjo  there  are  exhibits  of  rural  arts  and  rural 
handcraft,  consisting  of  needlecraft  and  jewelry  work,  wood 
carving,  hand  weaving,  and  the  ii:5e  of  vegetable  dyes,  and 
pottery. 

The.se  exhibits  come  only  from  towns  of  not  over  2.500 
population.  They  havf  ■social  implxations  that  arc  far- 
reaching.  You  will  see  th^-re  the  products  of  the  hands 
and  minds  of  men  and  wom'-n  who  had  thought  they  had  no 
place  in  the  sun  and  who  had  become  discouraged  and 
despondent.  As  a  result  of  the  practice  of  the.se  rural  arts 
and  crafts  and  the  increment  therefrom,  they  have  taken 
on  a  new  lease  of  life  and  hope  has  replaced  discouragement. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  visit  the  exhibit  before  it  closes, 
because  you  will  find  there  real  inspiration,  and  witness  an 
exhibition  that  is  very  real  and  worth  while  to  this  Nation 
of  ours. 

The  exhibit  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  9:30  a.  m. 
and  5  o'clock  p.  m  and  continues  through  December  5. 
LApplau.-e.i 

extension  of  remarks 


Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
mom^'nt    to    submit   a    unanimous-consent 


Mr.  CELLER. 

yield    to    me    a 
request  ^ 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  revise  and  ext^end  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record 
in  two  particulars — first,  a  radio  colloquy  between  myself  and 
Senator  King;  and  :^cond.  a  reprint  of  a  letter  I  have  sent 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  ther»  ob.i^-'cticn  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York':* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.<>arhu  -n^.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem.an  from  Texas  y:c::i'' 

Mr.  JONES.     F)r  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,  Yes;  fcr  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  JONES.  All  risht;  I  yield  f 
senting  a  unanimous-consent  roquej 
ment. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  M  Lssachusctts.  I  just  want  to  ask  or 
call  attention  to  the  lact  of  a  small  exhibit  I  have.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  goods  made  m  Czechoslovakia,  Japan,  and  com- 
parable goods  made  in  tiiis  country.  Some  of  them  are 
agricultural  products  and  are  something  that  fit  into  the 
picture  of  the  agriculrural  problem.  When  I  tell  you  that 
these  articles  can  be  produced  in  Japan  and  sold  in  this 
country  at  one-half  the  cost  of  similar  articles  made  in  the 
United  States  of  Amf^rira  you  wiU  appreciate  the  fear  every 
manufacturer  and  every  worker  has  over  the  proposed  recip- 
rocal trade  agreement  v.i'h  Czechoslovakia.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  mcst-favored-nation  clause,  every  concession 
made  to  Czechoslovakia  is  available  to  each  and  every  coun- 
try of  the  world,  with  the  sole  exceptions  of  Australia  and 
Germany.  That  means  but  one  thing:  Whm  you  lower  the 
duty  on  hats,  shoes,  textiles,  laces,  or  any  other  commodity 
under  the  agreement,  you  lower  it,  not  fcr  Czechoslovakia 


the  purpose  of  pre- 
but  not  for  a  state- 
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alone  but  for  all  nations  of  the  world  but  two.  That  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  placing  American  labor  in  direct 
competition  with  that  of  low-paid  foreign  labor. 

THE   FARM  BILL 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  8505) 
to  pro\1de  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  resources  and 
to  pro\ide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  8505,  with  Mr.  Warren  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JONES.  Mr.  Cliairman.  more  than  160  years  ago 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whom  I  regard  as  the  greatest  political 
philosopher  who  ever  lived  on  earth,  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  In  the  first  part  of  that  Declaration  he 
laid  down  what  I  regard  as  the  most  basic  fundamental  of 
free  government,  that  of  equality  in  the  application  of  Its 
laws,  with  the  statement  that  in  this  respect  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

Just  a  few  years  later,  while  that  statement  was  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  after  they  had  won  their 
Independence,  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  submitted  his  report  on  manufactures  on  December 
5,  1791,  advocating  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  protection.  This  is  a  very  Interesting 
treatise  of  about  80  pages. 

The  philosophy  of  protection  was  advanced  as  being  in  the 
interests  of  infant  industries,  which  in  no  other  way.  he 
claimed,  would  compete  with  the  established  industries  of  the 
Old  World,  and  as  he  iurt.her  argued,  it  would  be  In  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Whatever  you  may  think  about  the  philosophy  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  he  had  intellectual  integrity,  and  he  realized 
in  that  early  day  the  attack  that  would  be  made  that  his 
proposal  was  in  the  interest  of  special  groups.  He  realized 
that  it  would  be  especially  burdensome  upon  the  farmer,  and 
he  so  stated  in  that  document. 

Mr.  KENNEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  prefer  to  make  a  little 
explanation  before  I  yield.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  later. 
He  so  stated  in  his  report  on  manufactures  that  the  farmer 
would  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  tariff.  He  knew  that 
he  would  be  attacked  by  the  other  group  of  political  philos- 
ophers. In  this  report  he  comments  on  that  fact  and 
suggests  a  remedy,  and  he  suggests  that  the  farmers  be  paid 
a  bounty  as  an  offset  to  the  tariff — not  as  a  gift  but  as  a 
restitution.     He  says: 

Bounttes  are  sometime  not  only  the  best  but  the  only  proper 
expedient  for  uniting  the  encouragement  of  a  new  object  of  agri- 
culture with  tliat  of  a  new  object  of  maniifaciure.     •     •     • 

It  cannot  escnpe  notice  that  a  duty  upon  the  Importation  of  an 
article  can  no  otherwise  aid  the  domestic  production  of  It  than  by 
giving  the  latter  greater  advantages  In  the  home  market      •     •     • 

The  true  way  to  concUlate  these  two  Interests  Is  to  lay  a  duty  on 
foreign  nxanufaclures  of  the  material,  the  growth  of  which  is  de- 
sired to  be  encouraged,  and  to  apply  the  produce  of  that  duty,  by 
way  of  bounty  either  upon  the  production  of  the  material  Itself  or 
upon  Its  manufacture  at  home,  or  upon  both.  In  this  disposition 
of  the  thing  the  manufactu-er  commences  his  enterprise  under 
c. ery  advantage  which  is  attainable  as  to  quantity  or  price  of  the 
raw  material.     •      •      • 

The  tariff  was  not  adopted  at  that  time,  but  a  few  years 
later  certain  groups  came  together  and  took  one  wing  of 
that  philosophy.  They  toolc  the  protective  wing,  but  forgot, 
in  theii-  eagerness  to  secure^  some  advantage,  to  take  up  the 


other  wing  of  the  philosophy.  The  farmer  thus  became  the 
first  forgotten  man. 

An  immediate  fight  started  when  the  tariff  was  adopted  by 
those  who  believed  in  the  other  wing  of  the  philosc^hy,  and 
who  opposed  a  high  protective  tariff  system.  For  nearly  100 
years  the  fight  continued,  but  while  the  tariff  rates  went  up 
and  down,  the  net  result  was  that  the  tariff  became  higher 
and  higher  and  the  burdens  of  the  farmer  became  greater 
and  greater.  The  comitry  became,  in  certain  of  its  agri- 
cultural and  livestock  sections,  bled  white.  Paralysis  nat- 
urally set  in,  which  affected  the  whole  economic  body.  In 
the  early  twenties  an  effort  was  made,  since  we  could  not 
dislodge  the  tariff,  to  complete  the  circle  and  restore  Jeffer- 
sonian.  and  even  Hamiltonian  equality,  in  a  system  that  was 
wholly  lopsided  and  wholly  unfair.  That  is  the  basis  upon 
which  we  lay  the  claim  that  in  making  an  appropriation  out 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  for  a  farm  program  we  are 
not  giving  the  farmers  anything;  we  are  simply  making  resti- 
tution and  restoring  the  basis  of  the  ancient  fundamental  of 
this  form  of  government.     [Applause.] 

We  make  that  restitution.  I  think.  In  the  best  possible 
form  today.  That  is,  we  pay  that  sum  for  the  conservation 
of  our  soil  in  the  national  public  interest,  which  it  is. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America,  whether  he  or  she 
lives  in  a  skyscraper  or  a  mansion,  a  hut  or  a  hovel,  is 
interested  finally  in  the  conservation  of  the  soil.  We  bottom 
this  program  on  that  unassailable  principle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage, finally,  of  the  people  erf  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  coimtry,  that  there  be  a  fair  price  and  a  fair 
division  of  the  national  income  and  a  fair  adjustment  on 
the  same  dead  level  of  equality  among  all  the  citizens  of 
America.  On  no  other  basis  can  we  finally  prosper,  and  the 
statistics  show  that  principle  to  be  true.  Starting  with  that 
plailosophy.  with  the  thought  that  we  would  maintain  what 
I  want  to  see  made  an  honest  soil-conservation  program 
with  the  other  things  connected  with  it  as  incidental,  this 
committee  recommends  that  the  Congress  retain  and  con- 
tinue and  strengthen  a  simplified  soil -conservation  program. 
We  have  had  a  great  many  plans  submitted  to  us  and  we 
have  had  a  great  many  sugge.stions  made.  Here  Is  a  re- 
markable thing.  Someone  will  come  m  with  a  plan  that  he 
thinks  is  just  a  simple  thing,  as  a  cure-all.  We  have  had 
plans  submitted  by  people  who  honestly  thought  that  they 
were  cure-alls,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  farmer  could 
all  be  fixed  in  a  simple  manner.  But  when  you  undertake 
to  analyze  and  make  the  plan  appUcable  to  all  farm  com- 
modities, and  treat  them  all  fairly,  they  nearly  all  run  into 
tremendous  difficulties,  intricacies,  and  technicalities.  We 
have  had  some  who  want  to  have  complete  price-fixing 
schemes,  running  the  price  away  up.  Others  want  a  price- 
fixing  scheme  on  certain  commodities.  Olhers  want  what  is 
known  as  the  domestic -allotment  plan.  Others  want  a  com- 
bination of  different  plans.  I  have  hoped  that  in  working 
out  this  program  we  could  avoid  the  extremes,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  imdertaken  to  do.  I  think  there  are  some 
pretty  good  features  in  what  is  known  as  the  domestic-allot- 
ment plan,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  those  wlio  advocate  that 
plan  get  their  sight  so  high  that  they  do  not  reali2£  that 
funds  are  not  available  to  meet  the  cost.  If  you  go  to  price 
fixing,  everyone  knows  that  you  can  run  into  great  difficulty. 
If  the  philosc^ihy  of  this  bill  does  not  work,  other  plans  may 
have  to  be  tried,  even  to  the  extent  of  price  fixing,  but  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  1.700  years  ago  they  tried  price 
fixing  under  Diocletian.  It  was  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment, and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  old  law,  or  rather,  tiie  old 
edict. 

He  was  a  benevolent  ruler  and  undertook  to  fix  prices  fairly 
for  all  people.  He  fixed  what  he  regarded  as  the  fair  price. 
Of  coiu-se,  if  you  are  going  to  have  fixed  prices  you  are  fiomg 
to  have  strong  penalties  to  enforce  them.  He  fixed  the 
price  of  wheat,  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  he 
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fixed  the  price  of  a  shave:  he  fixed  Ithe  price  d  eggs;  he  fixed 
the  price  of  fresh  fish;  and  he  flxKl  the  ixlce  of  salt-water 
fish— ^07  dUIerent  commodities,  I  believe — and  he  tried  to 
fix  them  all  at  a  fair  rate.  Do  yrni  know  what  happened? 
Almost  immediately  the  factories  all  closed,  because  they 
could  not  increase  their  price  and  make  up  for  the  spoilage 
of  goods  they  had  on  their  hands  or  the  loss  on  the  goods 
that  were  unsalable.  The  thing  n^ent  into  stagnati(Mi.  It 
practically  wrecked  Industry.  Everything  went  wrong.  It 
was  a  hopeless,  complete  failure  ind  had  to  be  abandoned 
within  a  few  weeks. 

I  have  read  all  I  could  find  in  thi  t  Congressional  Library  on 
that  interesting  experiment.  Of  c  aurse.  it  might  work  now. 
We  may  have  learned  toon  than  tl  ley  knew  then,  but  history 
has  laughed  at  price  fixing  and  nocked  the  price  fixer  all 
down  through  the  centuries  whez  you  undertake  to  fix  it 
absolutely. 

I  beUeve  this  farm  program  has  to  be  solved.  I  believe 
equality  must  be  restored,  and  I  believe  that  whatever 
method  Is  necessary  must  be  use  1  to  get  every  American 
eitixen  on  the  same  dead  level  of  i  quality.  I  am  not  afraUd 
to  do  whatever  Is  necessary,  regard]  ess  of  the  results  that  may 
have  obtained  herettrfcae,  but  I  b<  lieve  we  have  worked  out 
In  this  bill  a  plan  that  may  accoiiplish  the  purpose  and,  I 
believe,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ioing  it. 

As  I  said,  we  took  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  We  have  an  authorisation  of  some  $500. 00«.- 
000  for  paying  for  the  conservation  of  the  soil.  We  tried  to 
simplify  that  act  in  this  way:  We  put  it  on  a  tilled-acreage 
basis,  so  that  a  man  in  any  regon  would  have  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  acres  which  he  must  treat  for  soil  conser- 
▼atton  and  a  certain  number  of  seres  or  percentage  of  bis 
acres  which  he  might  put  into  a  s(  il-depleting  crop  or  crops. 
with  adjustments  when  there  is  ijore  than  one  crop  used, 
so  that  the  total  soil-deideting  cro]  e  will  not  exceed  the  per- 
centage of  acres  which  he  is  aDott  (d  for  that  purpose.  This 
will  enable  us  to  have  a  more  eqiitable  program,  I  believe, 
CBie  with  fewer  cfxnpllcations,  aid  one  that  will  work  to 
better  satisfaction. 

There  is  another  feature  that  iiust  be  considered  in  the 
solution  of  the  farm  proMem  that « veryone  recognizes,  lliat 
is  the  fact  that  occaslcxially  there  come  great  surpluses. 
While  some  good  results  have  been  obtained  under  the  soil- 
conservation  program,  since  that  ixt>gram  necessarily  In- 
volves In  Its  operation  some  Incidental  adjustments  of  acre- 
age, and  hence  some  incidental  ^ntrol  of  production,  in 
extreme  jrears  its  Incidental  contml  is  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  prodiictlon  of  large  surpf  ises.  Here  we  run  into  a 
conflict  of  purposes.  That  is  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a 
price  and  preventlnf  the  troubles)  tme  surpluses  and  at  the 
same  time  preventing  the  scarcity  that  may  come  In  some 
subsequent  year,  and  thus  be  a  haidicap  or  actually  a  dam- 
ace  to  the  consumer  of  the  product  in  the  way  of  prices  that 
run  too  high  In  connection  with  the  commodity.  We.  there- 
fore, provide  a  system  of  loans  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  whereby  a  loan  may  be  made  to  cause  tlhe 
storage  of  reserve  supplies  of  the  e  ssential  food  and  clothiing 
ctnnmodities  of  this  country.  Itrnt  will  enable  us  to  have 
sune  of  these  things  carried  over  for  the  years  of  scarcity 
and  thus  prevent  excessively  high  i  rices  that  have  sometimes 
destroyed  other  bnes  of  activity  eiren  among  farmers,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  prevent  ruinous  prices  that  make  it  so 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  for  men  t  >  grow  any  of  a  particular 
commodity. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  a  lot  of  things  tied  up  with  tihe 
farm  program.  I  b^eve  that  evin  the  money  question  is 
tied  up  with  it.  I  think  the  whde  commodity  price  level 
is  too  low.  I  have  had  i)eopte  argi  e  to  me  that  if  you  would 
fix  the  price  of  cotton  at  20  cents  a  pound,  for  instance,  that 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  cotton  producer.  I  would 
Uke  to  see  cotton  30  cents  a  pouid.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
BKxre  than  the  price  should  be,  bu  It  would  be  fatal,  if  you 
lifted  cotton  out  of  the  price  pictu  re.  or  it  would  at  least  be 


injuilous  probably,  if  you  did  not  bring  some  of  the  other 
commodities  up  with  it.  For  msrance,  when  we  run  into 
this  proposition  we  have  the  question  of  farm  production  on 
the  one  side,  which  mast  alway.s  be  considered  in  the  solu- 
tion or  attempted  solution  of  the  problem.  Then  we  have 
at  home  the  question  of  competmg  commodities.  Cotton  is 
in  competition  with  jute,  burlap,  woodpulp  and  plant-fiber 
rayon,  silk,  wool,  and  even  paper.  There  are  only  about 
7,000,000  bales  of  cotton  consiuned  in  the  United  States. 
Even  in  the  early  farm  program,  in  2  years  of  the  Agri- 
cuJtLxal  Adjustment  Act,  the  price  of  cotton  lilted  tlirough 
the  activities  that  we  had  then,  rayon  production  nearly 
doubled.  If  you  undertake  to  jack  the  price  on  any  com- 
mcKtty  too  high  out  of  its  price  picture,  you  drive  to  foreign 
comiJetition  and  to  domestic  substitution.  If  you  under- 
take to  get  the  price  of  cotton  too  high — I  am  talking  sense  to 
you  cotton  people  now — if  you  get  the  price  too  high  out 
of  its  price  picture,  out  of  its  related  price,  you  not  only 
surn^nder  your  foreign  markets  but  these  competmg  com- 
modities will  gradually  eat  into  your  domestic  market, 
which  will  reduce  it  from  7,000.000  bales  to  5,000,000  bales. 
If  you  think  you  can  go  out  and  argue  for  a  price  that  is 
wholly  unrelated,  and  not  bring  up  the  general  price  picture, 
you  had  better  guess  again. 

Tlien,  too.  if  you  should  undertake  to  fix  a  high  price  on 
the  domestic  part  of  the  cotton  crop  and  let  them  grow  all 
they  want  to  for  the  foreign  market,  you.  of  course,  would 
get  iway  from  foreign  competition,  but  not  from  domestic 
substitution;  but  I  cannot  see  any  purpose  in  making  4-  or  5- 
cent  cotton  to  sell  anywhere.  Can  you^  You  are  not  doing 
your  soil  any  good;  you  are  not  doing  your  people  any  good. 

We  have  tried  to  take  the  middle  course;  we  have  tried 
to  provide  a  method  that  will  largely,  through  exercising  a 
little'  more  control  from  time  to  time  in  emergency,  enable 
us  to  get  a  somewhat  better  price  for  the  whole  commodity 
thar  we  have  been  getting,  and  through  premiums  that  will 
not  interfere  with  the  flow  into  the  markets,  get  a  better 
incoaie  for  the  cotton  as  well  as  for  the  producers  of  other 
commodities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  were  to  produce 
cotton  without  any  sort  of  reduction  for  this  coming  year 
you  would  find  you  had  a  tremendous  comphcation.  You 
have  complication  in  the  case  of  cotton  whatever  course  you 
pursue.  We  are  making  18,000,000  bales;  we  have  something 
better  than  6,000.000  bales  that  will  be  added  to  the  Ameri- 
can production  of  cotton,  making  about  24,000,000  bales  as 
the  total  supply  for  this  year.  This  would  make  a  carry- 
over for  ne.xt  year  of  about  11.000.000  bales  of  cotton.  Now. 
anyone  who  undertakes  to  have  a  domestic-aUotment  plan! 
or  anyone  who  undertakes  to  have  a  pnce-fixlng  plan,  will 
be  met  face  to  face  with  four  timf.s  as  much  cotton  already 
on  hand,  already  bought  up,  already  entitled  to  enter  into 
commerce,  as  we  use  in  1  year  m  this  country,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  world  uses.  How  are  you  going  to  fix 
the  price?  I  doubt  if  you  can  forbid  its  sale.  There  is  a 
complication  no  matter  which  way  you  turn.  I  doubt  if 
when  a  man  has  bought  and  paid  for  a  wholesale  commodity 
you  :an  say  that  he  cannot  sell  it.  I  think  there  is  a  serious 
doubt  about  this  proposition. 

Ai,  a  matter  of  fact.  Nature  blessed  the  different  com- 
modity sections  this  year  after  having  a  shortage  the  past 
2  years.  It  is  not  particulai-ly  the  farmers'  fault.  They  did 
not  have  an  increase  of  more  than  about  3  000  000  acres  in 
cotton.  It  probably  wiU  not  happen  many  times;  but  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  n-al  situation,  and  we  might  just  as  weU 
look  It  m  the  face,  look  at  it  honestly,  and  treat  it  honestly. 
The:-e  is  no  use  kidding  ourselves.  We  have  a  real  problem 
in  the  case  of  cotton. 

We  have  a  coming  problem  in  com.  a  problem  scarcely 
less  serious  than  that  in  the  case  of  cotton.  We  have  a 
lesser  problem  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  will  probably  have 
another  one  because  the  acreage  has  been  greatly  increased, 
with  hardly  any  control  over  acreage  this  year,  due  to  the 
scanity  and  shortage  of  the  lai>t  2  years. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  extreme  control.  We 
have  incorporated  in  the  bi^l  a  little  control  feature,  away 
back  over  yonder,  except  in  the  case  of  tobacco.  Tobacco  is 
different  from  practically  al,  other  crops.  Tobacco  has  no 
substitute.  An  interesting  fact  about  the  use  of  tobacco  is  that 
in  hard  times  a  man  will  smoxe  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  he 
does  in  good  times.  Then,  too,  it  is  a  commodity  that  grows 
in  only  a  limited  area.  I  bel:  eve  a  complete  control  program 
can  be  worked  out  on  tobacco  if  It  can  be  worked  out  on  any 
commodity.  Our  previous  experience  in  this  Une  shows  that 
It  works  satisfactorily.  So  \7e  have  accepted  what  the  to- 
bacco people  have  practically  agreed  upon  in  the  way  of 
marketing  quotas.  A  man  is  given  a  marketing  quota  and 
then  a  penalty  is  placed  on  him  if  he  sells  more  than  his 
quota.  I  will  leave  this  pha;*  of  the  bill  to  be  explained  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  studied  the  tobacco 
phase  of  the  bill. 

On  com  we  had  a  somewhat  similar  problem  linked  to 
loans  as  in  the  case  of  other  commodities;  and  this,  too.  I 
am  going  to  leave  for  explanation  to  those  members  of  the 
committee  who  made  a  stud,v  of  com.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  in  all  these  matters  we  do  not  undertake  a  control 
until  the  supply  gets  far  beyond  what  is  needed  for  the 
domestic  and  export  markets  together  with  a  normal  reserve, 
and  then  only  if  two- thirds  or  more  of  the  farmers  authorize 
by  referendiun  the  putting  into  effect  of  the  marketing  quota. 
When,  for  instance,  the  sujjply  of  com  reaches  a  certain 
point  where  we  have  all  we  can  use  in  this  countrj',  or  for 
which  we  have  a  market,  and  an  additional  amount  also, 
then  the  marketing  quota  may  be  brought  into  operation 
provided  that  on  a  referendum  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  farmers  negative  the  i>roposltion.  This,  as  I  say,  will 
be  explained  fully  by  other  riembers  of  the  committee. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  we  have  another  very  similar  proposi- 
tion: Taking  care  of  the  domestic  market,  providing  a  re- 
serve to  prevent  scarcity.  Then,  if  two-thirds  of  the 
fanners  want  a  quota,  or  if  not  more  than  one-third  nega- 
tive the  proposition  to  apply  quotas,  a  quota  may  be  placed 
into  effect  of  15  cents  a  busliel  pemdty  for  sales  beyond  the 
quota. 

Coming  back  nov>  to  cotton,  I  believe  we  have  the  best 
plan  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  American  Con- 
gress, and  I  say  this  after  hr.ving  listened  to  many  different 
plans.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  perfect  plan.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  will  not  have  difficulties,  because  we  will  have 
difficulties  this  year  with  any  plan.  We  cannot  laugh  off  a 
24, 000 .000 -bale  rupply  of  cotton  linked  to  about  18,000.000 
or  20,000,000  bales  of  foreigr.-grown  cotton.  We  cannot,  by 
waving  a  magic  wand,  or  by  expressing  a  wish,  or  by  paint- 
ing rainbows  in  the  skies.  SDlve  that  kind  of  problem.  Its 
solution  is  going  to  require  the  most  enlightened  attention 
and  intelligent  study  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
problem,  getting  away  from  all  play  to  the  galleries,  getting 
right  down  to  a  bedrock  discussion  between  ourselves  of 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for  cotton. 

We  provide  that  a  man  shill  be  allotted  a  certain  number 
of  acres  that  he  may  put  into  soil -depleting  crops  and  he  will 
get  the  same  percentage  that  the  other  fellows  get  if  he  does 
not  plant  other  soil -depleting  crops.  Now,  suppose  he  has 
a  hundred  acres  in  tilled  land  and  plants  70  acres  of  cotton 
or  has  that  privilege.  If  he  complies  with  an  honest  soil- 
conservation  plan  he  will  get  his  soil-conservation  payments, 
he  will  get  the  price-adjustment  payment  that  the  Congress 
provided  last  fall  and  he  will  get  the  privilege  of  a  loan.  He 
may  grow  all  the  cotton  he  ciin  produce  on  that  70  acres  and 
will  not  be  subject  to  any  quota.  He  will  not  be  subject  to 
any  limitation  as  to  sale  or  otherwise. 

But  let  us  take  a  man  just  across  the  road  who  has  a 
hundred  acres  and  says,  "I  nm  not  going  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  that.  I  am  going  to  do  as  I  please  with  my  farm, 
and  nobody  can  tell  me  how  to  run  my  farm.  It  is  my 
property;  I  paid  for  it  and  I  vrill  do  as  I  please  with  it." 
That  man  has  not  thought  this  thing  out  properly. 


Any  man  owns  property  in  a  certain  sense,  but  if  you  think 
you  own  your  property  and  can  do  as  you  please,  go  out  and 
set  your  house  afire  and  see  how  quickly  they  will  have  you 
on  the  road  to  the  penitentiary.  Create  a  nuisance  on  your 
property  beside  that  of  your  neighbors  and  you  will  find  your 
ownership  is  not  absolute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  one  extreme.  The  other  extreme  is 
the  fellow  who  silver-lines  everything,  one  who  does  not  want 
ownership  of  property  at  all  and  who  believes  there  should  be 
joint  ownership  of  everything.  This  man  tliinks  you  can 
amend  human  nature  and  nm  the  instrumentality  of  produc- 
tion with  perfection. 

Those  are  the  two  extremes.  But  the  man  who  has  a 
proper  conception  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  who  I  be- 
lieve has  the  proper  conception  of  not  only  the  rights  and 
privileges  but  also  the  obligations  of  property  ownership 
realizes  that  in  a  certain  sense  there  is  a  tnisteeship  to  his 
neighbors  to  the  future  generation  in  connection  with  any 
natural  resources.  Assume  the  man  who  had  the  farm 
before  you  owned  it  had  allowed  it  to  wash  away  and 
said,  "It  is  mine;  I  will  do  as  I  please  with  it."  Of  course, 
we  do  not  have  any  law  that  makes  him  take  care  of  his 
property,  but  I  believe  there  is  £is  much  of  a  moral  obliga- 
tion on  an  honest  man  who  has  the  proper  conception  of 
citizenship  that  is  just  as  strong,  or  ought  to  be  as  strong,  as 
a  legal  obligation. 

Therefore,  to  this  man  I  told  you  about  a  while  ago  who 
plants  90  acres  we  say,  "On  the  cotton  that  you  produce  on 
the  extra  20  acres  we  will  make  you  pay  2  cents  a  pound  if 
you  put  it  into  commerce."  We  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce to  that  extent.  We  tell  him,  "If  you  put  It  into  In- 
terstate commerce  you  miist  pay  a  penalty  of  2  cents  a 
pound." 

I  have  not  much  patience  with  a  man  who  will  not  go  along 
with  an  honest  soil-conser\'ation  program  in  connection  with 
the  national  public  Interest.  What  right  would  he  have  to 
complain?  I  believe  that  next  year  he  will  come  in  volun- 
tari^.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  compulsory  in  the  sense  that 
a  great  many  of  these  things  are  classed  as  compulsory,  A 
man  may  sell  his  excess  cotton  in  many  years,  but  he  would 
find  when  he  lost  his  soil-conservation  payments  on  the  other 
70  acres  and  lost  the  pri\-ilege  of  a  loan  in  difficult  times  and 
then  paid  2  cents  a  pound  on  his  excess  production  that  went 
into  interstate  commerce,  he  would  decide  he  should  come 
In  next  year.     It  would  be  to  hLs  Interests  to  do  so. 

I  believe  this  will  work  out  a  plan  that  can  be  taken  care 
of  without  all  the  complicated  machinery,  without  sending 
men  to  jail,  without  imposing  sentences,  without  the  earmark- 
ing of  bales  of  cotton,  and  without  the  earmarking  of  all  the 
other  commodities,  some  of  which  you  cannot  earmark  very 
well.  I  believe  we  \^in  accomplish  largely  the  purpose  we  have 
sought  to  accomplish  without  the  extremes  of  control. 

Mr.  TAR\'ER.  Is  the  gentleman  ready  to  yield  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  JONES.    In  a  few  minutes. 

I  do  not  believe  it  it.  wise  to  control  to  too  great  a  degree. 
When  you  refrain  from  growing  a  bale  of  cotton  you  take 
away  the  work  and  labor  connected  with  the  growth,  cultiva- 
tion, and  production  of  that  bale  of  cotton,  the  handling  of  it 
through  the  different  instrumentalities  that  touch  it,  such  as 
the  spinner,  the  weaver,  as  well  as  the  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution thereof,  which  probably  amounts  to  $15  or  $18  per 
bale.  Instead  of  curtailing  so  much,  if  we  can  find  a  way  to 
dispose  of  that  extra  bale  of  cotton,  we  have  saved  all  that, 
"nierefore,  in  connection  with  all  of  these  commodities,  we 
have  put  in  a  provision  for  disposing  of  the  surplus. 

Before  I  leave  the  question  of  control  may  I  make  one 
fiirther  statement?  If  you  have  the  idea  in  your  head  and  if 
you  have  been  thinking  along  the  line  that  you  should  not 
have  any  sort  of  control,  just  cast  ycmr  eyes  over  Industry  m 
general.  I  picked  up  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  day  before 
yesterday,  and  on  the  front  page  I  found  this  statement : 

Chrysler  cuts  pay  roll.  Auto  production  off  Ten  thousand  to 
65,000  workers  laid  off.    We^  reduced  fr<»n  40  to  33  boun> 
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In  another  headline  there  is  the 
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statement: 


PiTC  hundred  thounnd  iteel  workeiB  hit. 

"nie  Statement  shows  there  has  seen  a  decline  in  the  stjcel 
hxhistry's  operations  over  a  10-wee  i  period,  leaving  more  than 
a  half  million  men  on  a  sharply  cu  tailed  work  schedule. 

If  Chrysler  and  all  the  other  motor  companies  ran  full  tilt. 
we  would  be  getting  automobiles  for  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars,  because  there  would  be  a;i  excessive  supply.  Those 
men  have  a  commodity  they  sell  in  their  own  market,  and 
they  can  curtail  overnight  if  they  choose.  They  probably 
have  a  reserve  supply,  just  like  ue  are  planning,  but  ihey 
do  not  produce  an  article  to  sell  lelow  cost,  or  at  least  tiot 
many  of  them  do  that.  They  ma  7  sell  some  of  the  product 
below  cost,  but  as  a  general  propos  tion  they  do  not  do  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  are  scattered  over  an  area 
3.000  miles  apart.  They  are  unorgrmized.  They  cannot  cHose 
down.  If  they  close  down  and  reduce  production  one-half 
thdr  neighbors  will  increase,  unless  there  is  some  sort  0*  a 
program  with  which  they  can  go  iJong. 

We  have  the  incidental  control  which  goes  with  soil  con- 
servation and.  finally,  a  little  market-quota  control.  How- 
ever, we  wrote  into  the  act  some  3  years  ago  a  provision  that 
one-third  of  the  customs  receipts,  or  approximately  $100,000.- 
000,  should  be  used  for  the  disposal  of  surpluses  of  all  farm 
commodities,  either  by  dlstributirg  them  in  this  country  or 
by  paying  losses  on  exportation  a  such  commodities. 

Referring  to  the  bale  of  cotton  uhich  I  used  as  an  illustsra- 
tlon  a  while  ago.  I  believe  that  n.ther  than  refraining  from 
growing  that  bale.  If  we  could  pa  r  a  $10  loss  on  a  shipnuent 
abroad — and  we  make  it  possible  to  pay  it  on  the  processed 
goods,  which  will  have  the  same  effect — we  would  be  better 
off  than  if  we  lost  $15  or  $18  inc  dent  to  its  production  and 
distribution,  and  at  the  same  tune  we  would  have  more  mar- 
kets in  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  shouk  use  our  distribution  funds 
far  whatever  we  distribute  in  this  coimtry  to  dispose  of  some 
of  the  surplus.  I  believe  the  effe<t  would  be  very  good.  In 
fact,  though  section  32  has  not  teen  used  much,  experiesnce 
shows  it  hsu  apparently  had  the  n  lost  wonderful  effect  of  any 
fxmd  which  has  been  used. 

I  do  not  believe  you  can  do  tJe  whole  job  that  way  any 
more  than  I  believe  you  can  do  tpe  whole  job  by  control  or 

believe  that  somewhere  in 
happy  medium  where  you 


hereafter  there  will  be  no 
Etny  special  commodity.     I 


at  home, 
be  datri- 


tagr  price  fixing.  However.  I  do 
between  the  two  you  can  find  a 
mtxluce  all  of  the  essential  comihodities  which  can  be  $oId 
here,  even  stimulating  it  a  little  b  r  markets  abroad,  and  thus 
provide  an  additional  market  for  the  different  commodities. 
This  fund  is  available  under  an  annual  automatic  appropria- 
tion, and  has  been  used  several  tmes  on  small  commodities 
with  a  very  happy  effect.  I  hope 
effort  to  earmark  this  fund  for 
believe  it  should  be  retained  as  a  ^imulus  to  our  export  mar- 
kets for  farm  conunodities  and  t  leir  products,  and  for  lur- 
ther  and  wider  distribution  of  sich  commodities 
Any  extreme  program  which  overlooks  this  will 
mental. 

We  provide  for  the  regular  ap  aropriation  of  $500,000,000 
for  soil  conservation,  and  for  an;  other  payments  for  which 
money  can  be  provided.  As  a  farther  effort  to  dispose  of 
surplus  products.  I  personally  favor  a  small  processing  tax. 
I  should  like  to  see.  say.  a  2-cen  processing  tax  on  cotton, 
which  would  be  earmarked  for  scl  ing  cotton  products  aluY>ad 
and  distributing  them  at  home.  should  like  to  see  a  small 
jvocesslng  tax  on  wheat,  earmar  ced  for  the  same  purpose. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  legality  of  this  kind  of  earmark- 
ing, because  it  would  not  be  linkec  with  prodiiction  control  in 
any  soise  but  would  have  to  do  wi  h  marketing.  However,  as 
far  as  this  committee  is  conceme4  that  is  out  of  the  window. 

We  do  authorize,  however,  any 
to  make.  One  bill  was  submittet 
before  another  committee,  provid  ng  that  a  loan  of  20  cents 
a  pound  should  be  made  on  thit  part  of  the  commo^ty 
which  goes  into  domestic  consul  iption.    You  get  out  your 


sort  of  payments  you  vuant 
which  has  been  discu^d 


pencil  and  see  how  much  of  an  obligation  would  be  imposed 
on  the  Federal  Government  by  this  plan,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  cotton  represents  about  10  percent  of  the  farm  produc- 
tion of  this  country,  and  see  how  good  a  chance  you  may 
think  you  would  have  for  carrying  cut  such  a  program. 

We  have  had  a  pretty  difficult  time  getting  together  on 
this  measure,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  consider  thor- 
ougiily  and  as  far  as  possible  have  the  committee  consider 
any  amendments  which  may  be  offered.  However,  I  should 
like  to  have  such  amendments  thoroughly  considered  in 
connection  with  the  text  of  the  bill.  We  frequently  found 
in  trying  to  work  out  a  program  for  one  commodity  that  it 
coET.plicated  another,  and  working  out  a  separate  provision 
even  as  to  one  part  of  one  commodity  complicated  other 
provisions.  Therefore.  I  ask  that  you  at  least  give  some 
thoaght  and  attention  to  any  amendment  without  blindly 
offering  it.  I  am  sure  the  bill  can  be  improvrd,  and  if  you 
will  follow  this  course  I  am  sure  it  will  be  helpful. 

Li  anyone  now  wishes  to  ask  questions.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  liave  him  do  so. 

Mr.  LANHAM.     Mr   Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Seeking  light  with  reference  to  this  meas- 
ure, I  should  like  to  ask  this  question: 

I'^ere  has  been  a  great  number  of  conflicting  ideas  and 
divergent  views  with  reference  to  plans  suggested,  and  we 
have  various  minority  reports  on  thus  proposed  legislation. 
If  this  is  introduced  as  permanent  legislation,  would  it  not 
be  t)etter,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  this  is  th<i 
best  which  can  be  done  now  to  met-t  the  emergency,  to  limit 
its  trial  under  such  a  law  to  a  term  of  years,  rather  than 
carrying  it  on  as  permanent  legislation  in  the  face  of  its 
speculative  nature,  as  indicated  by  the  divergent  views  on  it? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  may  slat*.'  to  the  gentleman  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  such  thing  as  perm.ancnt  legislation. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Of  couise.  it  might  be  amended  from  Con- 
gress to  Congress. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  know  oi'  no  law  which  cannot  be  repealed. 
The  difficulty  with  time  limits  is  that  laws  which  have  them 
are  regarded  as  reniporary  People  say.  ■Well.  I  can  get  out 
of  It  over  yonder  '  I  believe  it  is  w.ser  to  have  legislation 
placed  on  the  statute  books  to  la.-t  uruil  it  is  rejiealed  and 
not  have  legislation  Lmited  to  a  certain  time,  because  the 
farm  problem  iis  so  complicated  you  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  solve  it  m  1  year,  and  there  is  no  one  thing  which  alone 
wi.l  tend  to  accomplish  that  purp'jse. 

We  have  here  a  pretty  flexible  bill.  There  are  several  d.f- 
ferent  plans  which  may  be  used.  If  ;t  is  found  desirable, 
even  the  domestic-allotment  plan  13  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
I  l>elieve  the  plans  will  have  to  be  varied  and  changed  as  the 
years  go  by.  It  wa.s  w.th  the  thought  in  nund  which  the 
gentleman  suggests  that  we  made  this  provision  very  flexible, 
Mr,  LANHAM.  My  colleague  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agiicultuie  and  I  hail  from  a  Stale 
which  produces  more  cotton  than  any  other  in  the  Union, 
and  back  in  normal  times  produced.  I  bcli<  ve,  one-tliird  of 
the  cotton  of  the  United  States  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton 
of  the  world.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  our  local  mills  in 
the  State  handle  only  a  maximum  of  about  200.000  bales  of 
cotton  a  year,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  production  is 
so  far  from  the  other  Amirican  mills  that  the  coGt  of  carriage 
on  the  commodity  is  so  great  we  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  sell  to  those  mills,  about  90  percent  of  our  large  produc- 
tion has  heretofore  gone  mto  export  channels.  Of  course, 
cotton  being  our  money  crop,  we  cannot  quickly  go  into  some 
other  line  of  business,  becau-se  we  are  accustomed  to  the 
growing  of  cotton  and  the  climate  and  .soil  are  adapted  to  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  this  disetission,  but  may  I  ask 
this  question:  What  will  be  the  situation  with  reference  to 
the  cotton  crop  in  a  State  90  percent  of  who.se  production 
goes  for  export?  What  would  be  the  situation  of  such  a 
State  with  reference  to  export  cotton  under  the  provisions 
of  this  particular  bill? 
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Mr.  JONES,  Under  this  particular  bill,  as  I  conceive  it. 
the  exports  would  not  be  materially  interfered  with  and 
would  not  be  interfered  with  at  all  when  the  price  got  up  to 
anything  like  a  compensation  for  growing. 

Before  a  quota  could  possibly  be  voted,  even  by  the  farm- 
ers, there  would  have  to  be  a  supply  of  about  20.000,000  bales 
and  there  certainly  would  net  be  any  price  that  would  forbid 
its  going  into  export.  I  do  not  want  to  see  such  a  program 
fashioned  as  would  prevent  cotton  from  going  into  export 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  insisted  on  having  any  such 
control  fashioned  so  it  could  be  handled  properly. 

Mr,  LANHAM.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
further  question,  because  I  am  seeking  light.  We  get  reports 
that  other  cotton-growing  countries,  for  instance  Brazil,  have 
doubled  or  trebled  their  output  of  cotton.  How  much  of  that 
cotton  is  going  to  foreign  markets  and  how  much  of  it  is 
superseding  our  previous  exixirtation  of  cotton? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  will  admit,  frankly,  that  the  foreign  growth 
of  cotton  has  increased,  but  here  is  an  interesting  thing.  It 
was  very  materially  increa.slng  before  we  had  a  program. 
The  greatest  increase  in  foreign  production  of  cotton  was 
between  1921  and  1925,  The  acreage  in  1925  in  foreign  coun- 
tries was  almost  as  great  as  it  is  this  year.  Then  it  sank 
down  a  while.  I  think  our  jDrogram  at  least  had  a  tendency 
to  increase  foreign  production,  but  they  were  going  into 
cotton  production  long  yes-rs  ago.  Immediately  following 
the  World  War.  when  they  saw  the  vital  need  of  cotton,  they 
all  began  to  try  to  grow  cotton.  Between  1921  and  1925, 
they  got  up  to  the  acreage  they  had  this  year,  practically. 
In  1925  and  1926  I  tiiink  it  sank  somewhat,  but  recently  it 
has  been  coming  up  continuously.  Production  has  increased 
more  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  than  in  other  yeai-s.  and  this 
is  a  thing  we  cannot  ignore,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  alto- 
gether due  to  the  farm  prof^ram. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  during  this  period 
probably  we  have  allowed  the  grade  of  our  cotton  to  dete- 
riorate and  have  not  kept  up  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  think  so  and  I  believe  some  provision 
should  be  made  to  encourage  better  grades. 

Mr.  TARVER  and  Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON  rose. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  >neld  first  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  confine  their  remarks  to  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  TARVER.  My  questions  will  be  rather  brief,  but  I 
will  have  to  make  them  bread  enough  so  the  gentleman  and 
the  House  can  understand  what  I  am  trying  to  bring  out. 

During  the  administration  of  the  Bankhead  Act  we  found 
it  operated  very  harshly  or  the  little  man,  the  tenant,  the 
sharecropper  and  the  smaL  producer,  and  we  all  professed 
much  sympathy  for  them.  Has  the  gentleman's  committee 
made  any  effort  to  provide  reasonable  exemptions  for  small 
producers,  tenants  and  sharecroppers  in  this  bill?  The  Sen- 
ate bill  provides  for  a  5 -acre  exemption,  which  is  possibly 
too  much,  while  the  gentleman's  bill  provides  for  no  exemp- 
tion  whatever. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  do  not  aijree  with  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. We  do  not  provide  a  direct  exemption  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  but  I  regard  ours  as  better  than  the  Senate 
exemption.  Of  course,  if  ycu  are  going  to  have  a  75-percent 
penalty,  which  the  Senate  provision  requires,  there  would  be 
a  good  deal  more  need  for  a  higher  exemption.  We  provide 
a  double-geared  m.ethod  0::  approach  in  this  matter.  We 
provide  first  that  on  the  big  payments  where  a  man  gets  over 
$2,000,  or  would  otherwise  fret  over  $2,000,  there  is  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  on  the  amount  of  payments  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceed  the  $2,000,  This  will  make  a  little  additional 
fund  that  would  naturally  fall  into  the  lower  brackets.  Then 
we  hold  back  2'_'  percent  of  the  total  allotment  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  those  who  would  othei~wise  receive  an  allotment 
of  less  than  15  acres.  We  also  have  a  provision  which,  I 
think,  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  landlord  from 
driving  his  tenant  off  the  place.  There  has  been  some  of 
this,  but  I  do  not  think  anything  like  the  amount  that  has 
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sometimes  been  stated.  I  think  it  has  been  spotted.  We 
provide  that  if  a  landlord  has  a  number  of  tenants,  when  he 
reduces  the  nimiber  of  acres  that  he  operates  through  ten- 
ants, or  if  he  changes  the  relationship  in  any  way  so  as  to 
increase  his  own  payments,  that  fact  shall  not  operate  to 
increase  his  payments.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  had  four 
tenants  and  took  two  of  them  off  and  reduced  the  amount 
to  one-half,  he  would  not  get  any  more  payments  than  he 
would  otherwise.  We  discussed  in  the  committee  the  ques- 
tion of  a  direct  exemption.  We  did  not  have  an  agreement 
on  that.  An  exemption  of  five  bales,  an  exemption  of  two 
bales,  an  exemption  of  three  bales  and  an  exemption  of  five 
acres  were  aU  considered.  The  trouble  with  an  acreage  ex- 
emption is  that  in  the  irrigated  areas  they  might  make  a 
bale  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  We  discussed  the  further  propo- 
sition of  a  five-acre  exemption  pro\ided  that  on  the  five 
acres  the  production  was  not  exceeding  a  certain  number  of 
bales,  two  bales  or  three  bales. 

We  reached  no  conclusion,  and  took  this  other  method  be- 
cause we  thought  maybe  that  would  be  the  most  effective 
way  out  of  it.  What  does  the  gentleman  think  ought  to  be 
done? 

Mr.  TARVER.  Possibly  a  certain  acreage  exemption. 
What  the  gentleman  says  with  regard  to  production  on  irri- 
gated land  is  not  any  more  impressive  in  the  matter  of 
exemption  than  in  the  general  plan  of  the  bill.  You  pro- 
pose to  make  your  allocations  entirely  upon  the  basis  of 
acreage  and  not  production. 

Mr.  JONES.  It  is  not  the  same  argimient  at  all,  because 
you  have  your  certain  production.  You  profess  to  want  to 
make  a  special  provision  for  the  small  producer.  I  think  if 
someone  can  suggest  a  simple  exemption  I  would  not  be 
averse  to  having  it,  if  properly  safeguarded.  I  think  per- 
hape  we  would  be  accomplishing  the  purpose  that  way. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JONES.     Yes. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Will  the  gentleman  explain  with  reference 
to  the  cotton  portion  of  the  bill  when  this  marketing  quota 
is  to  be  effective  with  this  tax  of  2  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  have  just  finished  explaining  that,  I  am 
sorry  if  I  did  not  make  it  clear.  The  2-cent  tax  can  only 
go  on  the  excess  production  of  a  man  who  refuses  to  go 
on  with  the  soU-conservation  program.  I  am  trying  to  give 
it  a  little  more  m  detail  than  I  did  before.  Then  only  when 
the  production  and  supply  reach  about  20.000.000  bales  in 
this  country  is  it  possible  to  put  that  penalty  on,  and  then 
only  when  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  vote 
against  it — those  who  are  subject  to  quota. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Then  it  would  not  be  placed  on  next  year's 
crop? 

Mr.  JONES.    No:  it  could  not  be. 

Mr.  COX.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     Yes. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman's  introduction  to  his  discourse 
was  very  strong,  and  he  has  answered  in  a  fine  way  the 
rumored  suggestion  of  amendment,  but  he  yielded  to  ques- 
tions before  he  had  proceeded  to  the  point  of  making  a  clase 
analysis  of  his  bill.  Will  the  gentleman  find  it  possible 
during  the  debate  to  do  that? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  shall  undertake  to  do  so,  I  think  some  of 
the  other  Members  who  have  studied  particular  commodi- 
ties wotild  better  discuss  them  without  being  hampered  by 
my  going  over  them. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A,  JOHNSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    Yes. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  One  thing  I  was  asked  in 
my  district.  Everybody  was  complaining.  They  all  con- 
demned the  base  acreage  plan.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  that  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  JONES.  That  has  been  changed  to  a  tilled  acreage 
basis. 
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Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    I  am  ^ry  glad  that  change 

bas  been  made. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Chairmap.  will  the  gentleman 

TleW? 

Mr.  JONES.    Yea. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  As  my  colleague  has  already 
pointed  out.  one  of  the  major  objections  to  previoiis  farm 
legislation  has  been  dlscrimlnaUon  as  between  farmers 
living  in  the  same  community.  As  I  un  terstand  it,  under  this 
bill  we  are  goixtg  to  proceed  upon  thJ  tilled  acreage  basis. 
I  want  to  ask  the  rHainri*T>  if  all  fan  lers  in  a  county  hav- 
ing farms  of  idenUcal  sixe  will  be  give  q  identical  allotments 
as  to  acres,  regardless  of  the  amount  ( f  cotton  or  the  major 
commodity  they  plant  during  6  years. 

Mr.  JONES.  That  is  true  in  reference  to  soil  depletmg 
crops!  They  may  not  get  the  same  quotas  on  cotton,  but 
ultimately  they  wilL  They  may  not  c  o  it  the  first  year  be- 
cause there  will  he  a  gradual  adjustnent.  but  if  they  grow 
oOMr  8(^-depletlx«  crops,  they  must  take  that  out  of  the 

•creage  on  cotton.  ,,♦*.- 

Mr.  THOM.    Does  this  bill  have  oa  y  the  approval  of  the 

DemocraUc  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 

Mr.  JONES.  No:  it  was  not  a  strictly  party  vote  on  that 
proposiUoD.  There  are  one  or  two  of  the  minority  members 
I  know  that  voted  for  it.  I  did  not  l»k  at  it  in  that  way. 
We  do  not  have  any  politics  m  the  «h  unittee  in  this  matter. 
I  did  not  try  to  find  out  who  vote<  for  it  or  who  voted 
againat  It.  There  was  an  honest  dif  erence  of  opinion.  It 
to  the  moat  earnest  and  hard-working  committee  I  have  ever 
had  contact  with.  They  came  there  lay  after  day,  and  we 
met  at  night,  and  I  know  they  have  tried  as  hard  as  any 
committee  could  try.  and  they  have  tried  with  the  least 
partisanship  that  I  have  ever  seen  shawn  In  the  committee. 
I  did  not  bother  to  find  out  what  th<i  basis  of  division  was 
among  them.  I  believe  the  membe-s  voted  their  honest 
convictions. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  did  not  understand  t  le  genUeman's  answer 
to  his  colleague  from  Texas  in  saylig  that  the  allotments 
would  not  be  the  same  if  the  acrea«e  was  the  same.  The 
bill  distinctly  states 

Mr.  JONES.  It  does:  but  that  Is  qualified  two  or  three 
paragraphs  later  on.  where  they  Uke  into  consideration 
soil-depleting  crops  in  making  up  th^t  percentage. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Will  the  gentleman  explain  why  section  32 
is  not  used  more? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  e  xplain  that.  They  are 
gradually  getting  around  to  it.  I  ttiink  perhaps  they  at 
first  did  rx)t  realize  the  importance  of  that  provision.  I 
think  they  are  doing  ao  more  and  m(  re  as  they  go  along. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  have  two  or  three  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask.  As  I  understood  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  the 
bfginptng.  I  thought  I  understood  him  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  cotton  a  farmer  would  be  p  srmitted  to  plant  would 
be  based  <»i  the  amount  of  acreage  ia  cultivation,  and  that 
each  farmer  would  be  limited  to  the  same  percentage  of  his 
cxUtlvated  land.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES.  That  Is  right,  on  sol  depleting  crops.  You 
understand  there  are  certain  farms  that  have  both  wheut 
and  cotton:  there  are  a  great  manr  of  them  around  the 
frlxwe  of  the  field. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  am  talking  about  cotton. 

Mr.  JONES.    What  It  Is  coiUm,  tl  at  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  A  man  In  Texas,  Ar  tansas.  and  Mississippi, 
with  100  acres  each  in  cultivation,  if  the  amoimt  specified  is 
19  percent,  it  would  apply  to  all  of  hem.  regardless  of  the 
ktod  of  land  that  Is  eoitivated? 

Mr.  JONES.  If  he  has  had  it  in  tillage  for  5  years.  It 
takes  an  average  (rf  the  5  years  prevt  ws. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  trouble  we  hi  id  with  the  old  Bank- 
bead  bill  was  that  It  drove  the  little  farmer  out  of  his  field 


by  cutting  his  cotton  acres  to  the  point  where  he  Invariably 
couJd  not  make  enough  to  pay  hi^  taxes  and  the  interest 
on  his  debts.     Why  not  give  us  a  floor  on  this  of.  say,  5 

bales? 

Mr.  JONES,  rhere  are  more  than  2.000  000  cotton  farm- 
ers. They  grow  3n  average  cf  not  much  more  than  fve 
bales.  You  would  extmpi  aJl  of  them.  Th^re  is  no  use 
talking  about  thai.  We  make  some  piovuMon  and  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  a  small  exemption,  plus  what  we  have— we 
have  two  different  provisions  that  give  him  an  advantage, 
but  if  the  House  wants  to  make  a  sliRht  additional  provi- 
sion—I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necesi^-iry  or  not.  but  let 
us  not  make  it  h.gh  enough  to  wTeck  the  pr&cram.  There 
is  nothing  to  forbid  a  man  planting  anr^hing  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  understand.  The  only  thing  I  am  inter- 
ested in  is  the  protection  of  the  bttle  f  el  lev;  who  has  here- 
tofore been  unable  to  raise  enough  cotton  to  pay  his  taxes 
and  interest  on  Iils  debts. 

Mr.  JONES.  May  I  proceed  a  few  minutes  without  inter- 
ruption, and  thea  I  am  going  to  y^eld  the  floor  to  other 
Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  JonxsI  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  mmutes. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MICHEKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  genUcman  from  Texa.s  is  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  should  thoroughly  understand  this  bill.  Seme 
of  us  do  not  know  about  this  bill.  I  tliink  it  is  due  to  the 
House  that  he  explain  the  bill. 

Mr  JONES.  I  hope  the  gentleman  was  here  when  I  made 
the  explanation  that  there  are  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  made  a  special  study  of  different  feature.?. 
I  want  to  reserve  a  Utile  tune  for  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
bate, if  it  is  necessary,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  all  the 
time  now.  I  want  to  give  thei^e  other  members  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  different  features  a  chance  to  explain 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection' 

Mr.    MICHENER.     Reserving    the    ripht    to    object.    Mr. 

Chairman 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr    Chairman.  I  ask  for  the  regular  order 
If  the  gentleman  is  gcmg  to  take  up  all  the  time. 
The  CHAIRJ-L\N.     Is  there  ubj-^ction? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairrran.  I  In  pe  that  the  Members  will 
remember  the  basic  philosophy  *  f  t>-.o  bill,  and  in  pre.senting 
their  amendments  will  do  sn  carefully,  and  cht-ck  them  wher- 
ever possible. 

I  regard  this  as  a  measure  of  great  importance.  I  hope 
the  House  will  not  los?  the  b  isic  philu-opl.y  that  is  behind 
the  whole  farm  program,  that  is,  the  farmers'  r:ght  to  an 
offset  to  the  tariff.  I  hope  they  wiil  not  go  c. ff  after  extreme 
measures  that  would  either  overlook  our  farm  production 
altogether  or  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  ovtrlo<ik  the  price 
altogether.  I  hope  they  will  be  wiiiing  to  work  for  a  sound, 
fair  program  that  will  drive  back  to'.<ard  ihe  fimdamental 
philosoF>hy  upon  which  this  Govermiient  was  founded  and 
on  which  it  has  grown  great;  that  of  equal  treatment  for  all 
its  citizens.     (Applause.! 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Fuller]  such  time  a.s  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  wage  and  hour  biU, 
commonly  known  as  the  Black -Connery  bill,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  N.  R.  A.  It  creates  a  drastic  auto- 
cratic dictatorial  board  of  five  members,  clothed  with  au- 
thority to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  farmers,  the  laborer, 
small  merchants,  and  the  indu.stries  of  America.  It  has 
authority  to  hold  hearings  and  use  Department  of  Labor  in- 
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vestigators  to  pry  Into  the  private  affairs  of  individuals  and 
industry  and  authorizes  the  board,  irrespective  of  advice  from 
committees,  to  fix  wages  und  hours  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  any  industry  in  the  United  States.  Its  sole  purpose 
is  to  limit  labor  to  40  hours  per  week  at  40  cents  per  hour. 
It  goes  far  beyond  the  N.  R.  A.,  which  was  an  emergency 
measure  and  which  caused,  more  people  to  be  employed  at 
higher  wages  but  passed  the  additional  cost  on  to  the  con- 
suming public.  Its  temporary  purpose  was  good  for  big 
business,  and  it  accomplished  much.  Later  it  proved  to  be 
the  most  unpopular  measure  of  this  or  any  other  adminis- 
tration. It  was  not  only  declared  unconstitutional  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  included  four 
liberal  Judges,  but  its  enfoicement  met  condemnation  at  the 
hands  of  the  general  public. 

If  this  measure  is  enacted  into  law,  most  of  the  personnel 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  will  be  restored  to  their  former  positions  and 
be  a  constant  nightmare  i.o  business  and  industry.  It  will 
take  an  army  of  employees,  larger  than  any  bureau  now  in 
existence,  to  formulate  cocies  and  enforce  the  law,  including 
rules  and  regulations  of  i.he  board  which  will  carry  fines 
and  jail  sentences.  Such  delegation  of  authority  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  lack  of  ability  to  legislate  except  through 
dictatorial  boards,  the  membership  of  which,  with  its  mul- 
tiplied thousands  of  employees,  are  responsible  to  no  people, 
and  could  not  be  elected  to  any  ofBce.  This  centralization  of 
power  in  Washington  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  democ- 
racy and  Americanism. 

The  friends  of  this  bill  have  been  claiming  that  it  was 
demanded  by  organized  labor.  Yet  at  the  C.  L  O.  convention 
on  October  16,  1937,  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  is  quoted  by  the  press 
as  referring  to  this  wage  and  hour  bill  as  "that  halting 
miserable  wage  and  hour  biU."  If  he  is  now  for  the  meas- 
ure, it  is  because  Mr.  Green  is  opposed  to  it.  So  desperate 
was  the  committee  to  get  a.pproval  of  labor  that  its  chairman 
contacted  the  leaders  and  on  November  22  received  a  four- 
page  letter  from  William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  denouncing  the  measure  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  especiaDy  at  this  time  when,  on  account  of  a 
recession  in  business,  there  should  be  cooperation  between 
industry  and  labor.    In  one  paragraph  he  says: 

On  \ug\ist  9  1937  the  Arierican  Federation  of  Labor  stated  as 
Its  position  on  the  fair -!ab(jr -standards  blU,  as  approved  by  the 
House  Labor  Committee,  thsit  the  bUl  "was  reasonably  acceptable 
and  fairly  satisfactory  to  lab.3r."  This  position  must  now  be  quali- 
fied to  give  effect  to  the  tT»o  new  factors  not  then  existent;  ya.) 
The  recejit  experience  si_'ce  that  date  of  labor,  of  governmental 
agencies  and  of  the  pufic  In  the  administration  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  ana  (b)  the  serious  and  adverse  changes  in 
the  economic  and  industrial  life  of  labor  and  of  the  Nation,  to 
which  the  President  of  the  XTnited  States  directed  attention  of  the 
Congress  In  his  special  message  of  November  15,   1937. 

The  Rules  Committee,  before  which  this  bill  is  pending, 
refuses  to  report  it,  and  the  friends  of  the  measure  are  now 
vainly  endeavoring  and  using  every  pressure  possible  to  bring 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  consideration  by  a  discharge 

rule. 

The  President  In  his  message  to  Congress  of  the  15th 
stated  that  there  was  a  marked  recession  in  industrial  pro- 
duction and  industrial  purchases  since  the  adjournment  and 
In  a  conciliatory  and  able  message  appealed  to  business  for 
cooperation.    Regarding  this  labor  bill  he  said: 

This  does  not  mean  that  legislation  must  require  immediate 
uniform  minimum  hour  or  wage  standards;  that  Is  an  ultimate 
goal. 

Since  labor,  agriculture,  business,  and  industry  are  so  bitter 
against  this  measure,  we  wonder  what  is  the  influence  and 
power  demanding  its  passage.  As  a  face-saving  proposition, 
the  committee  offers  to  cut  out  the  board  and  place  it  m  the 
Labor  Department.  This  is  like  jumping  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire. 

What  good  would  shorter  hours  and  liigher  wages  do  with- 
out a  job?  Being  from  the  laboring  class  and  one  of  that 
great  multitude  for  many  years.  I  have  been  entitled  to  and 
have  received  the  voluntary  endorsement,  since  a  Member 


of  Congress,  of  all  union  organizations.  I  am  still  strong  for 
labor,  which  deserves  fair  treatment  and  better  conditions. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enactment  of  this  measure 
will  lead  to  the  detriment  of  labor  and  add  to  the  woes  of 
the  imemployed. 

Men  who  have  money  invested  in  industry  and  in  business 
should  go  along  on  all  reasonable  matters  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  labor,  but  when  you  place  their  backs  to  the  wall 
and  require  them  to  face  bankruptcy  they  will  fight  in  self- 
defense.  You  may  lead  a  mule  to  water,  but  you  cannot 
make  him  drink,  and  he  will  not  drink  if  mistreated.  Out- 
side of  the  densely  populated  north  and  northeast  portion 
of  the  Nation  this  bill  will  soimd  the  death  knell  for  thou- 
sands of  business  establishments.  It  will  mean  that  labor- 
saving  devices  and  machinery  wiU  be  installed.  People 
who  have  money  said  desire  to  invest  in  business  and  industry 
will  hesitate  and  fail  to  venture. 

Competition  is  the  life  of  trade  and  has  made  America 
what  it  is  today.  This  measure  will  kill  ambition,  retard 
progress,  thrift,  savings,  and  payment  of  debts.  The  time 
has  not  come  in  America  when  mien  are  going  to  Invest  and 
keep  their  money  in  business  and  not  have  a  voice  in  the 
operation  and  where  every  action  is  under  the  scrutiny  of 
special  Government  investigators. 

The  measure  provides  that  any  employee  may  request  or 
consent  for  any  claim  for  wages  to  be  assigned  to  the  board 
for  the  purpose  of  filing  suit  against  the  employer  for  the 
same,  including  costs  and  attorneys'  fee.  although  the  board 
is  exempt  in  all  matters  for  costs  and  attorneys'  fee.  Did 
you  ever  before  hear  of  the  Government  inviting  and  en- 
couraging civil  claims  for  collection?  It  w^ould  mean  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  lawsuits  generally  based  upon  hatred  and  without 
merit.  Would  you  put  your  money  in  industry  under  such 
conditiorLs? 

The  board  is  authorized  to  investigate  any  business  and 
make  transcripts  of  records — 

In%-estigat<^  Fuch  facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters  as  It 
may  deem  nece.s.«arv  or  appropriate  to  determine  whether  any 
person  has  violated  "or  is  about  to  violate  any  provision  of  this 
act  •  •  *  or  in  obtaining  information  to  serve  as  a  basis  lor 
recommending  further  legislation  concerning  the  matters  to 
which  thlf  act  relates. 

All  through  this  act  business  and  industry  are  presumed 
to  be  crooked  and  unable  to  manage  and  prosper  without 
governmental  gtiidance.  These  investigators  are  called  from 
the  Department  of  Labor.  How  would  you.  Mr.  Citizen  or 
Mr.  Businessman,  like  to  have  an  investigator  come  into  your 
front  door  in  the  morning,  your  side  dooi-  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  your  back  door  under  the  cover  o.f  darkness  to  copy 
your  records  for  further  legislative  puipo.ses  or  for  evidence 
that  you  were  incompetent  or  crooked? 

You  cannot  regulate  hours  and  wages  of  labor  without 
regulating  and  fixing  prices.  The  two  are  inseparable  The 
American  people  have  always  been  and  are  now  opposed  to 
uniform  price  fixing  for  the  entire  Nation.  We  all  know 
that  the  shortening  of  hours  and  the  increasing  of  wages 
means  higher  prices  for  manufactured  articles. 

Donald  Richberg,  former  N.  R.  A.  Administrator,  an  out- 
standing authority  and  representative  of  labor,  warned  the 
Joint  Labor  Committee  that  Federal  price  fixing  would  be 
the  necessary  sequel  to  the  Black-Connery  wage-hour  bill. 
He  is  reputed  as  having  urged  sharp  curtailment  of  the 
administrative  powers  in  tills  bill  and  that  Congress  should 
confine  itself  to  outlawing  oppressive  wages  and  hours.  He 
said: 

When  we  undertake  bv  law  to  fix  and  pnforce  rea.sonable  wages, 
we  must  assume  a  responsibility  also  for  fixing,  directly  or  in- 
directly, rca.'sonable  prices. 

Those  who  favor  this  measure  acknowledge  this  is  true, 
but  they  say,  'Add  it  on  to  the  commodity  and  pass  it  on 
to  the  consuming  public."  Tlois  is  exactly  what  wiU  happen 
and  there  is  no  telling  how  great  the  burden  will  be.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  burden  will  be  far  greater  to  the  ma.'^ses 
than  the  special  benefits  to  the  favored  few.    We  havt  been 
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passing  the  buck  and  the   burden 
public  by  taxes  and  otherwise,  until 
la  practically  as  high  aa  in  the  boom 
and  almost  as  high  as  during  the 
Just  witnessed  sit-down  strikers 
automobile  industriea,  thus  raising 
$50  each  and  passing  on  to  the  luhlic 
lor  parts. 

Agriculture  la  exempt    Certainly 
cents  per  hour  for  the  farmer.    He 
week,  and  sfaookl  he  00  on  a  strike  and 
bread  baskets  we  wouki  wltneas  a 
farmer  is  not  exempt.   He  will  pay 
ai%\f^  of  life;  mix±i  more  for 
ments.  hameas.  hsnber.  roofing .  fencing 
he  boys.    Tea:  the  farmer  wiU  pay 
have  to  come  under  tliis  measure 
days  a  week  labor.    It  is  no  wonder 
oppose  this  measure.   In  my  opink>n, 
will  spring  up  Uke  Banquo's  gboat 
teftst  in  e'v«ry  acrieultural  district. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  this 
Industry  engaged  in  interstate 
of  this  measure  all  business  is  more  01 
chant  in  Tm<i*'^  sells  or  produces  at 
leave  the  local  community  and  a  flni 
la  observing  the  hoar  and  wage 
Board  can  make  the  Indiana  merchai^ 
■ach  a  provision  is  imoonstitutional. 
tagr  the  "brain  trusters"  who  drew  thij 
charter  of  liberty  will  be  (flanged. 
What  applies  to  the  small  retail 
UtUe  sawmill  50  miles  from  a 
lumber  and  stave  industry,  canneri 
Industry  in  my  district. 
I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of 
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It  oeatea  a  taareaoBratic  goremm  ;nt  clothed  with  author- 
ity to  go  into  the  saoctoary  of  the  1  omes  under  the  gtilse  of 
IMIerml  Investlcaton  and  find  oat  ibout  your  private  busl- 

„ No  tonser  wooll  the  home  and  private 

place  at  !in^«**«  be  sacred,  yoor  cai  tie,  your  txxne.    It  is  an 
yY|i«««i««i  of  the  Federal  Consdtut  on  under  the  Interstateh 
oanmeree  daoM  that  was  never  the  aght  of  before, 
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have  received  a  respectable  oonaklei  nOaxx. 

of  Uu  lana,  a  member  of  the 
Labor  Cunmittee.  caxrytng  a  onion  ard.  on  August  10  en  the 
floor  of  the  Hoaae  veil  described  this  measure  as  a  monstros- 
ttar.   Be  said: 
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Every  Member  of  this  House  knows  of  my  h.gh  regard  and 
loyalty  to  President  R-Doscvrlt.  I  have  bwn  almost  100  per- 
cent for  his  program,  thoug!.  somptmies  with  nusglnngs.  I 
consider  hini  th»  greatest  ruler  and  greatest  humanitanan  of 
the  world  Hjs  social  welfare  program,  his  leadership  in 
restoring  agriculture,  industry,  ard  labor  from  bankruptcy  to 
a  firm  foundation  has  not  :ind  never  will  be  equaled. 

But  the  honeymoon  Is  over.  If  this  great  program  Is  to  Uve. 
as  it  should,  we  mast  st/>p,  look,  and  iLsten.  We  should  econ- 
omize balance  the  Budget,  and  not  kill  the  last  goose  which 
lays  golden  eggs.  We  should  get  and  keep  the  Government 
out  of  busmess  and  revise  the  undistributed-profits  and  capi- 
tal-gains taxes.  The  public  debt  must  and  wiU  be  paid,  but  it 
must  come  from  taxes  and  mosUy  from  the  wealthy.  U  busi- 
ness is  handicapped  so  it  vM  not  venture  and  mvest.  if  it 
lacks  confidence  or  cannot  profit,  from  whence  will  the  income 
be  derived  for  Government  expenses? 

Labor  has  profited  much  from  this  administration.  Their 
demands  for  a  National  Labor  Relations  Act  have  been 
granted  and  also  pejisions  for  raUroad  employees.  We  now 
find  this  Wagner  or  Labor  Relations  orgamzauon  is  a  perfect 
C.  I.  O.  set-up — a  fair  example  of  a  bureaucratic  board 
already  hated  by  most  labor. 

Sit-down  strikers  in  their  un-American  procedure  are  stiU 
going  strong  and  have  escaped  censure  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  there  is  a  recession  In  business 
which  lacks  confidence  and  will  not  cooperate;  that  by  rea- 
son thereof  the  national  income  is  materially  dropping  ofT. 
The  reason  for  such  a  condition  is  this  hour  and  wage  bill. 
Let  us  give  busmess  a  chance  to  prosper  by  defeating  this 
measure.  Let  us  go  to  the  mtersfciuns,  pull  down  the  red 
danger  signs,  switch  on  the  grten  Lghts  which  will  be  an 
assurance  the  road  is  clear  and  aaft  We  will  then  see  a 
prosperous  and  contented  people. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  1  hour  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota    ,M:.  AndresenI. 

Mr.    ANDRESEN    of    MLrmesoLa.     Mr.    Chairman,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  such  tables  and  quotations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  my  statement. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike 
very  much  to  be  in  disagreement  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  We  have  worked 
together  (xi  that  committee  for  a  great  many  years.  I  would 
rather  go  along  and  support  legislation  sponsored  and  advo- 
cated by  him,  but  with  particular  reference  to  most  of  this 
bill  I  find  myself  in  entire  disagreement  with  the  philosophy 
which  the  gentleman  ha^s  expressed,  and  which  is  now  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1937 
which  is  before  you. 

Tlie  duties  of  this  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  were 
to  bring  about  the  passage  of  a  permanent  and  sound  farm 
program  and  to  pass  such  other  laws  as  were  necessary  in 
the  President's  program.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  special 
session  of  Congress,  therefore,  is  to  enact  sound  and  bene- 
ficial, as  well  as  permanent,  legislation  for  the  farmers  of  this 
covmtry. 

The  farmers  are  Interested  in  one  thing  and  In  one  thing 
only:  The  securing  of  parity  income,  parity  prices,  or  cost 
of  production  for  the  things  on  the  farm  that  they  must 
dispose  of  in  the  public  markets.    If  this  b^U  can  accompUsh 
the  objectives  desir«J  and  demanded  by  the  fanners  then 
we  shall  have  passed  the  proper  kind  of  farm  legislation. 
Those  of  us  in  the  minority  are  positive  that  this  bill  will 
not  accomplish   these   purposes.     Whatever   we   do   in   this 
session,  therefore.  If  the  bill  as  it   now  stands  is  adopted 
by  the  Congress  and  enacted  into  law,  will  be  Just  another 
failure  to  be  chalked  up  with  the  failvu-es  of  the  past.    In- 
i  stead  of  passing  legislation  to  do  something  "for"  the  farmers 
j   of  the  country  we  shall  be  here  today  and  in  this  session 
I   passing  legislation   to   do   something   "to"   the   farmers;    a 
i   rather  unheard  of  thing  in  our  land.    I  .'^ub.sc-ribe  generally 
'  to  the  proposition  advocated  by  our  chairman  and  expressed 
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by  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Hamilton,  with 
reference  to  protection  and  with  reference  to  giving  agri- 
culture economic  equality  and  a  share  in  the  benefits  of 
our  protective  system.  I  think  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  subscribe  to  this  philosophy. 

The  compulsory  sections  of  this  bill,  rather  than  en- 
couraging and  Riving  the  farmers  the  benefit  of  the  Hamil- 
tonian  philosophy  will  work  in  just  the  opposite  direction: 
they  will  not  only  lower  prices  on  the  things  the  farmer  has 
to  sell,  but  they  will  take  away  from  him  his  world  markets 
on  the  exportable  surplus,  which  are  necessary  for  him  to 
sell  if  he  is  going  to  secure  any  prospenty  whatever  in  his 
farming  operations. 

One  of  the  Members  on  the  Democratic  side  asked  a  few- 
moments  ago  whether  this  was  a  partisan  opposition,    I  can 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  the  30  days  of  deliberation  in 
our  committee  there  has  been  no  hint  of  partisan.ship;  that 
the  views  expressed  there  by  the  various  members  of   the 
committee  have   been  to   accomplish   a   common   objective; 
that  objective  being  to  propose  sound  farm  legislation  which 
would  bring  parity  prices  to  the  farmers  of  this  countiy. 
No  hearings  were  held  by  our  committee.     Everything  that 
was  done  by  way  of  deUbcration  was  done  in  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  committee.     Free  and  frank  dicussions  were  had 
on  all  of  the  controversial  provisions  of  the  bill:   and  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  committee  of  Congress  that  has  worked 
more  diligently  in  an  effort  to  solvo  one  of  the  most  perplex-   j 
ing   problems   confronting   the   American   people   than   this   j 
committee.     We  have  had  falling  prices:  Cotton  has  dropped  | 
from  14  cents  a  pound  down  to  7.75:   corn  from  over  $1  a   \ 
bushel  down  to  the  35  and  40  cents  a  bushel:  wheat  from 
over  $1.30  down  to  between  95  cents  and  60  cents:  and  all 
other  farm  commodities  have  dropped  in  about   the  same 
proportion.     With  more  than  30.000,000  people  living  on  the 
farms  we  recognize  that  this  drop  in  prices  has  been  reflected 
in  a  drop  in  purchasing  power,  and,  consequently,  it  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  present  slump,  or  depression,  which 
exists  in  this  country  today. 

We  are  apprehensive  over  the  situation  and  in  the  com- 
mittee our  desire  has  been  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  a 
farm  bill  that  will  restore  the  price  levels,  restore  parity 
income,  and  start  the  wheels  of  industry  again  operating 
in  this  country  for  general  prosperity. 

It  was  decided  to  divide  the  committee  into  certain  com- 
modity groups  so  that  each  group  could  write  its  own 
ticket^  The  cotton  group  was  represented  by  Members 
from  the  cotton  section;  the  corn  group  was  represented 
m  part  by  Memoers  from  the  com  sections:  the  tobacco 
group  was  ably  represented  by  Members  from  the  tobacco 
section  and  wrote  its  own  ticket:  and  so  did  the  rice  group 
and  others  representing  the  five  basic  commodities  of  the 

bill. 

After  the  committee  had  been  in  session  about  10  days  we 
started  to  count  noses  to  see  whether  Members  favored  this 
or  that  type  of  legislation.  When  it  came  down  to  the 
proces^sin?  tax.  which  by  the  way  is  not  in  this  bill,  and  to 
compulsory  control,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the 
processing  tax  was  thrown  out  and  so  was  compulsory  con- 
trol a.';  advocated  m  the  ever-nurmal  granary  ol  all-weather 
program,  with  the  exception  of  compulsory  control  for  corn 
and  tobacco.  The  reason  no  action  was  taken  or  no  opinion 
formed  in  the  case  of  corn  was  due  to  the  fact  that  several 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  com  were  not  present.  So 
it  was  assumed  by  most  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
that  piocessing  taxes  and  compulsory  control  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill  with  the  exception  of  control  in  the 
case  of  tobacco. 

In  arrivmg  at  this  decision,  and  after  a  free  and  frank 
discussion,  the  Members  representing  the  wheat  farmers  said 
that  the  wheat  farmers  did  not  want  compulsory  control. 
Thp  Members  from  the  cotton  sections  said  that  the  cotton 
farmers  did  not  want  compulsory  control  of  any  kind,  so  they 
did  not  want  it  in  the  bill.  This  expressed  the  general 
sentiment  not  only  of  the  members  of  the  committee  but  also 


of  the  farmers  in  the  vu'-ious  production  areas  covered  by 
the  control  previsions  of  the  bill. 

The  decision  was  then  leached.  a  general  understanding  it 
is  true,  that  whatever  program  v.-as  presented  to  the  Hiuse 
would  be  a  voluntary  one  using  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of 
1936  as  the  basis  of  the  prograin  with  certain  nn^ditica;ii.;ns 
and  certain  desirable  amendments,  Tlie  Soil  Conservation 
Act.  therefore,  was  improved  and  u.sed  as  a  basis  tor  thi-  ntw 
law.  Certain  objections  were  raised  to  the  old  provisions  of 
the  act.  I  will  mention  one  or  two  of  them  briefly  because  I 
want  to  get  to  the  control  provisions  of  the  bill.  Last  year's 
program  for  soil  conservation  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$397,000,000:  $500,000,000  had  been  authorized  and  $440,000,- 
000  was  appropriated,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  A.  A.  A.  officials  used  only  $397,000,000.  Of  this  sum 
belonging  to  American  agriculture  more  than  $40,000,000  was 
used  for  administrative  expense,  for  travel  expense,  for  lec- 
ture hire,  ihe  purchase  of  periodicals,  and  the  cost  of  county 
committees.  State  committees,  and  for  national  administra- 
tion. Forty  milhon  dollars,  or  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
entire  amoimt  appropriated  for  American  agriculture,  was 
used  for  administrative  expen.ses.  Many  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  this  expense  should  be  cut  down  to  within 
reasonable  limits,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

We  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  administer- 
ing the  Soil  Conservation  Act  in  coming  years  will  be  gmded 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  committee. 

We  also  feel  that  the  benefit  payments  provided  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  should  be  changed  and  modified  In 
accordance  with  the  policy  adopted  by  the  committee  it  was 
decided  if  any  farmer  received  a  benefit  payment  of  more 
than  $2,000,  whatever  he  received  above  that  amount  should 
be  cut  25  percent.  Some  of  us  recalled  what  happened  under 
the  A.  A,  A.  in  1933,  1934.  and  1935,  when  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands,  of  large  commercial  operators  received  from 
$10,000  to  $1,000,000  a  year  benefit  payments  to  produce  less 
under  a  program  which  was  later  thrown  out  by  the  courts. 
We  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  that  scandal  to  take  place 
in  connection  with  permanent  farm  legislation.  I  feel  an 
amendment  should  be  adopted  fixing  a  maximum  limitation 
upon  any  amount  that  is  paid  by  way  of  benefit  payments. 

The  man  who  operates  a  family-sized  farm  is  not  the  man 
who  causes  the  difficulty  in  our  surplus.  He  has  a  limited 
number  of  acres  and  generally  a  diversification  of  crops  He 
can  plant  only  so  much,  and  he  must  stop  there.  In  oper- 
ating a  family-sized  fami  as  he  does,  there  is  always  a  limit 
to  the  capacity  of  his  production.  The  operators  who  caiuse 
the  trouble  are  the  large  commercial  operators  who,  with 
machinery,  can  plant  and  harvest  thousands  and  thoasands 
of  acres  of  any  of  the  basic  commodities,  pos.sessing  a  low 
cost  of  production  and  adding  enormous  surpluses  to  an 
already  overburdened  market, 

Ii  we  were  to  place  a  limit  on  the  benefit  payments  we 
could  safely  place  the  amount  at  either  five  or  ten  thour.and 
dollars  rather  than  permit  these  large  operators  to  receive 
$15,000.  $20,000,"  $50,000— yes,  some  of  them  will  probably  get 
more  than  $100,000.  The  only  limitation  in  this  bill  is  that 
these  latter  farmers  will  be  cut  25  percent  of  the  excess  over 
and  above  the  first  $2,000  payment. 

Some  are  wondering  why  we  had  a  change  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  our  committee.  On  November  15  we  received  the 
President's  message  asking  us  to  pass  an  all-weather  pro- 
gram. Then  came  pressure  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  our  committee  requesting  us  to  put  into  efTect  nnd 
include  in  the  previsions  of  the  bill  the  ever-normal-granary 
or  compulsory-control  plan.  The  committee  worked  for  2 
weeks  perfecting  this  plan,  with  the  assistance  of  experts 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  today  more  than 
60  pages  of  this  bill  arc  devoted  to  compulsory  control.  In 
my  discussion  I  am  going  to  deal  with  the  practical  side  of 
the  bill  rather  than  Ulk  in  fanciful  words  and  ideas  as  to 
something  that  we  might  try  to  accomplish. 

This  bill,  H.  R.  8505,  is  a  new  philosophy  for  American 
agriculture'.  It  is  a  principle  which  seeks  to  add  more  power 
to  an  executive  or  adimnistrative  official   so   thai  he  may 
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control  the  desUnles  of  Amerioi's  largest  Industry.  It  not 
only  regunents  American  agriculture  >ut  It  gives  one  indi- 
▼Idual  the  right  under  this  Uw  and  u  »n  the  application  of 
Its  formula  to  tell  every  farmer  what  he  may  do  by  way  of 
producUon.  what  he  may  seU.  and  h^w  he  shall  dispose  of 
his  farm  commodities. 

If  Mr.  Farmer  does  not  live  up  to  the  Instructions  or  orders 
of  that  execuUve.  he  becomes  subject  to  a  penalty  which  is 
collected  through  the  Attorney  General  and  the  United 
l^ates  district  courts  of  the  various  (Listricts  by  legal  proc- 
esses and  through  Intimidation.  It  is  rue  there  is  a  referen- 
dum provided  for  In  the  bin,  and  I  wi  1  discuss  that  referen- 
dum feature  shortly  because  I  want  o  try  to  go  along  in  a 
logical  manner  in  considering  the  var  ous  provisions  as  they 

appear  in  the  bilL  { 

-     The  bill  covers  five  basic  commoditl*  s — cotton,  wheat,  com.  i 

tobacco,  and  rice.    Just  why  rice  wiis  included  in  the  bill 

nobody  can  explain,  because  the  totEil  value  of  the  entire 

rice     crop    in     the     United     SUtes     amounted     to     only 

HO.OOO.OOO  for  the  current  crop  yea;.    In  the  first  place  I 

want  to  say  that  all  of  the  memben   of  our  committee  are 

in  thorough  accord  with  reference  tj  certain  provisions  of 

tike  bUl. 

First,  we  believe  to  a  continuance  of  the  soil-conservation 
pracram.  Second,  we  favor  a  sourd  lending  policy  upon 
agricultural  ccmmodities  stored  on  t  le  farm  or  in  terminal 
f acUiUes.  and  also  upon  dairy  produc  s.  Third,  we  favor  the 
l«ovlsk>n  to  the  WD  which  reUtes  t<i  adjustment  of  freight 
imtes.  Fourth,  the  provision  relatto  i  to  new  uses  and  new 
Buoteis  for  farm  products.  Fifth,  c  mttouation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Sorphis  Ccmmoditlcs  Corporaton.  The  sharp  differ- 
ence of  oftnloo  comes  over  the  com  mlsory  feature  and  the 
tmOnt  to  tochide  any  prorlalon  whatsoever  giving  the 
profMT  wuH  of  akl  to  the  dairy  indu:  try  of  this  country. 

There  ar«  several  types  of  centre  I  to  the  bill.  We  first 
have,  and  we  win  first  consider,  the  cotton  Utle  of  the  bill. 
InstMd  of  attempltoc  to  control  the  narkettog  of  cotton,  we 
ft  contztiL  There  is  no  limit  on  production  or 
TO  OtaMtrate,  the  Secreta  t  of  Agrlculttire  will  as- 
Uga  cotton  acreage  to  every  cottoc  farmer  to  the  United 
States.  He  win  allocate  to  and  ten  lach  cotton  farmer  bow 
mtmnf  acres  he  may  use  for  cotton  o  a  his  farm.  The  cotton 
fttfmer  can  do  as  he  did  this  year  to  nany  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  may  tocreaae  the  amount  of  fertilizer  an  his  farm 
and.  as  Mr.  Wallace  said  to  his  speech  at  Memphis,  use  some 
of  the  acres  that  bad  been  in  soil  omservatk>n  to  1936  and 
inr.  Instead  of  productog  an  avenge  of  170  pounds  to  the 
acre,  because  of  extra  fertmxation  az  d  the  use  of  soil  conser* 
vatlon  acres,  the  farmer  this  jtMx  pre  duced  228  pounds  to  the 
acre. 

Now.  get  this:  The  cotton  farmer  is  only  allocated  a  def- 
inite number  of  acres  on  which  he  i  lay  produce  cotton.  He 
may  seU  as  much  as  he  raises  on  hose  acres  and  he  wil 
not  be  subject  to  any  penalty.  Bom  ever,  if  a  cotton  farmer 
bavtog  an  allotment  of  80  acres  issigned  .to  him  by  the 
SeereCary  of  Agricnltnre  should  pLjit  90  acres  he  will  be 
affw^ffd  a  penalty,  on  the  product  on  of  the  additional  10 
acres  to  the  event  of  a  sale  of  ssLd  cotton,  of  2  cents  a 
pound  and  he  will  also  lose  his  entir  b  benefit  payment  under 
the  scti-conserration  program.  Th^t  penalty  of  2  cents  a 
pound  Is  assessed  against  him  i 
who  buys  the  cotton,  so  that  they 
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Within  20  days  or  so  after  he  h?^^  issued  his  order  the 
marketing  allotment  and  markeinm  quotas  shall  go  into 
effect  He  is  supposed  to  contact  all  cotton  farmers  and 
give  them  a  charce  to  vct-e  m  this  referendum.  Our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  -tat^^d  there  are  2.600.000  cotton 
farmers,  raising  on  the  average  five  bales  to  thr  cotton  family. 
The  assumotion  is  that  these  2.600  000  families  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  If  more  than  nne-third  of  the  cot- 
ton farmers  are  against  the  compulsory-control  program,  the 
program  will  not  go  into  effect. 

There  is  some  question  wh-  ther  or  not  Congress  has  the 
power  to  delegate  to  indiv.duals  or  private  citizens  the  right 
to  determine  whether  or  nr,^  a  law  aflfcting  them  shall  go 
mto  effect.  The  Supr-r.e  Court  has  held  in  the  Carter  Coal 
Co  case  that  such  a  referendum  is  Ifgis'.ative  delegation  of 
authority  of  the  most  obnoxious  Itind.  A,ssuming  this  is  stiU 
the  law  of  the  land,  if  referendum  is  thrown  out  by  the 
courts,  and  at  the  same  tune  the  compuL^^ory  features  remain 
in  the  bill,  the  Secretary  then  would  be  automatically  forced, 
according  to  law.  to  put  into  effect  'he  compulsory  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  operate  them  in  spite  of  tho  farmers'  wishes. 

There  is  a  marketing  quota  with  respect  to  cotton  farmers, 
but  it  applies  only  to  the  man  who  raises  a  greater  acreage 
of  cotton  than  he  is  allowed  to  produce.  I  believe  all  cotton 
farmers  wUl  go  into  tiiis  program.  They  cannot  afford  to 
stay  out  of  it.  because  under  soil  conservation  they  are  going 
to  receive  a  benefit  pajmient  of  2.4  cents  a  pound  on  cotton. 
In  addition,  if  they  comply  with  the  program,  they  will 
receive  a  subsidy  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  65  percent  of  the 

1937  crop.  F\u-ther.  they  will  get  such  other  benefits  as  may 
be  provided  in  the  proposed  legislation  now  before  the  House. 
Therefore,  the  cotton  farmer  is  already  assured  of  getting  5.4 
cents  a  pound  for  the  1937  crop,  and  also  for  part  of  the 

1938  crop.  He  just  cannot  afford  to  stay  out  of  the  program 
with  cotton  at  about  7  4  to  7^4  cents  a  pound.  Therefore, 
you  will  ftad  that  most  of  the  farmers  will  gladly  comply 
with  the  program  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  payments 
which  have  heretofore  been  authorized  by  law. 

We  must  recognize  there  is  a  serious  situation  in  cotton. 
I  am  sure  we  should  all  work  together  to  try  to  solve  the 
probJem;   but  how  are  you   gomg   to   solve   it?     What  has 
happened  during  the  last  3  or  4  years,  when  we  have  had 
more  or  less  artificial  stunulation  of  cotton  production  by 
the  Government?     We  find  that  while  we  have  been  cur- 
tailing, or,  at  least,  attempting  to  curtail,  production  in  this 
country,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  level  artificially,  foreign 
production  has  increased  and  our  foreign  marliets  have  de- 
creased.    We   find    thai    m    1932    and    1933   our   exports   of 
cotton  approximated  8.000.000  bales.     Foreign  production  for 
the  same  period  was  about   10  000.000  bales.     During  these 
years  of  artificial  interference  and  stimulation  on  the  part 
of  the  Grovenunent.  while  we  have  been  trying  to  raise  the 
price  level,  our  exports  have  decreased  from  8.000  000  bales 
to  about  4.000.000  bales  this  year      Secretary  Wallace  stated 
in  a  speech  at  Memphis  a  short  t;mp  ago  that  our  exports 
had  decreased  from  45  percent  in   1931   to  23  percent  this 
year. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  M.unesota.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  yield 
now. 

We  also  find  that  when  our  foreign  exports  have  de- 
creased foreign  production  has  mcreasf^  m  about  the  same 
ratio,  from  10.000.000  bales  m  193i:  33  up  to  20.000.000  bales 
at  the  present  time.  The  foreigners  have  ta.icen  away  a 
large  percentage  of  our  foreign  market  for  cotton.  There- 
fore, this  does  represent  a  very  s«:'ricus  problem  for  all  of 
lis  to  consider. 

The  average  acreacc  of  cotter  ;n  past  years  has  been 
43.000,000  acres,  upon  which  have  been  produced  from 
13.000.000  to  15.000,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year.  In  1937  the 
acreage  has  approximated  33.000.000  acres,  upon  which  have 
been  raised  18.200.000  bales,  or  the  largest  crop  in  the  history 
of   thi«t  country;   and  this,   mind   you.   has   been  done   on 
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10  000.000  acres  less  than  during  normal  years.  Thus,  with  ' 
a  6.000  000-bale  carry-over,  we  have  a  total  supply  on  hand 
of  24  200.000  bales,  with  less  than  12,000.000  bales  necessary 
for  domestic  consumption  and  the  exports  we  are  able  to 
maintain.  Every  cotton  farmer  could  stop  raising  cotton 
next  year  and  we  would  still  have  a  surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  crop  year  of  1938.  but  this  is  not  a  feasible  or  desirable 
thing  to  do. 

It  is  proposed  that  cotton  acreage  be  cut  to  28.000.000 
acres  in  1938,  from  the  33,000,000  acres  u.sed  this  year.  Of 
course,  if  this  land  is  aU  land  which  has  been  treated  to 
soil  con.'^crvation  for  2  years,  we  .shall  probably  produce  an- 
other 15,000.000-bale  crop,  or  if  the  cotton  farmer  doubles 
up  on  his  fertilizer,  we  shall  probably  have  a  15.000.000-bale 
crop  instfad  of  an  11.000.000-  or  12,000,000-bale  crop,  as 
anticipated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

However,  assume  that  we  raise  only  12,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  on  the  28.000,000  acres:  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year 
after  the  harvest  we  .shall  still  have  24,200,000  bales  of  cotton, 
and  the  situation  will  be  just  as  bad  then  as  it  is  now,  and 
probably  worse,  because  by  that  time  we  shall  have  lost  more 
of  our  foreign  market,  and  if  the  present  depression  continues, 
there  probably  will  be  a  drop  in  consumption  of  cotton  in 
this  country. 

We  would  be  better  off  if  we  would  try  to  do  something  to 
help  the  cotton  farmer  revive  his  foreign  market  for  cotton, 
and  I  think  we  can  do  this  by  applying  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation the  principles  contained  in  the  old  so-called  McNary- 
Haugen  bill,  which  provided  for  two  prices;  an  American 
price  which  gave  the  farmer  protection  for  the  part  of  his 
commodity  which  was  sold  in  domestic  consumption,  and  then 
gave  him  assistance  in  disposing  of  his  surplus  in  the  world 
market.  This  plan  certainly  will  apply  to  wheat  and  will 
apply  to  any  other  world  commodity. 

However,  compulsion  does  not  solve  the  problem  for  the 
cotton  farmer.  If  they  would  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
cotton  farmer  they  are  attempting  to  do  here  with  the  com 
and  wheat  farmer,  they  might  in  part  solve  his  problem, 
because  we  have  in  the  bill  a  different  sort  of  compulsory  con- 
trol for  wheat  and  corn  than  we  find  for  cotton.  A  cotton 
farmer  can  plant  liis  allotted  acreage  and  maiket  all  he  can 
produce  on  that  allotted  acreage,  whereas  the  wheat  and  corn 
farmer  also  receives  an  allotted  acreage,  but  in  addition 
receives  a  mark':^ting  quota,  so  if  he  produces  more  than  the 
normal  production  upon  the  allotted  acreage,  he  is  assessed  a 
penalty  if  he  should  sell  feed  or  give  away  the  excess  over  and 
above  normal  production.  Therefore  there  is  a  different  type 
of  compulsion  applied  to  the  corn  and  wheat  farmers,  a  type 
which  is  not  in  effect  as  to  farmers  producing  other  basic 
commodities  covered  by  the  bill. 

I  now  want  to  quote  briefly  from  a  cotton  pamphlet  that 
■was  sent  to  me  by  some  southern  people  interested  in  cotton. 
They  state,  "Our  competitors  can  take  our  entire  foreign 
market  m  a  few  years  unless  we  fight  to  retain  it."  This  is 
from  the  Cotton  Export  Association.  Another  statement  is 
that  for  each  five  bales  of  cotton  lost  in  the  export  market 
one  southern  family  goes  on  relief  of  some  kind.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  !Mr.  Jones!  has  pointed  out  that  the 
average  production  is  five  bales  to  the  family. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
yield  just  now.    I  will  yield  later  if  I  have  the  time. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  South  CaroUna  Cotton  Producers'  Organization.  He 
states  with  reference  to  this  legislation: 

V.'p  are  cnnvinced  that  we  cannot  achieve  our  declared  objectives 
by  any  method  of  compulsor,-  Government  control. 

There  are  a  good  many  Dther  statements  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  cotton  problem  is  to  be  solved  it  cannot  be  solved  by 
compulsion  but  must  be  soved  by  a  restoration  of  our  foreign 
markets.  .=o  that  v.e  may  dispose  of  our  surplus  cotton  in 
the  channels  of  world  trade. 


W?  have  another  provision  in  the  bill  called  the  tobacco- 
control  provision. 

This  section  is  probably  the  most  ingenious  .section  that 
has  ever  been  conceived  by  human  beings.  Politically,  it  is 
soundproof  and  foolprc>of.  Ever^,'  man  who  .-supports  it  may 
be  sure  of  being  returned  to  Coneress  without  fear  of  having 
impo.<^d  the  sting  of  compubory  control  upon  the  tobacco 
farm.er. 

I  just  want  to  pa.ss  upon  it  briefly,  beca'u.'^e  :t  is  so  cleverly 
drafted  that  the  distmguushed  gentlemen  who  prepared  it 
should  be  given  credit  for  being  real  s^itpsmen. 

In  the  first  placn.  all  of  the  small  tobacco  farmers  are 
exempt  from  the  bill  or  from  the  provisions  of  the  tobacco 
section  of  the  bill.  In  other  words,  farmers  who  produce 
from  2.400  to  3.200  pounds  of  tobacco  are  not  subject  to 
compulsory  control,  and.  in  the  second  place,  the  farmers 
who  are  subject  to  compulsory  control  are  controlled,  it  Is 
true,  but  there  is  no  penalty  to  control  them.  The  penalty 
is  collected  from  the  man  who  buys  the  tobacco  from  them 
and  not  from  the  farmer  who  knowingly  and  wiUfuDy  pro- 
duces and  sells  thi.s  contraband  or  bootlegged  tobacco.  So 
really  everybody  will  be  happy  down  in  the  tobacco  section. 
I  shall  not  mention  anything  further  about  the  tobacco 
program,  because  I  know  this  wnll  be  a  happy  solution,  and 
I  want  to  go  into  the  most  drastic  control  provision  in  the 
bill,  so,  if  there  are  any  com  farmers  here,  and  I  see  quite 
a  few  of  them,  I  know  they  will  want  to  be  enlightened  about 
the  corn  program. 

This  year  our  production  of  com  amounted  to  two  billion 
five  hundred  million-and-some-odd  bushels  and.  no  doubt, 
the  corn  situation  is  critical  and  something  should  be  done 
for  the  corn  farmer  and  not  to  him. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  a  small  map  mounted  on  this 
easel.  The  map  is  supposed  to  be  a  map  of  the  United 
States.  Within  a  certain  area  you  will  find  red  lines  running 
across  certain  States  in  the  Middle  West.  This  area  takes  in 
approximately  10  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Ohio  Valley.  These  States  are  designated  as  the  commer- 
cial, corn-growing  States.  The  com  farmers  living  within 
the  red  area  are  the  com  farmers  to  be  controlled  and 
penalized.  This  year  the  approximate  production  within 
this  area  was  1.700.000,000  bushels  of  com.  Outside  of  this 
area,  including  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  the  other  States. 
Is  the  ncncontrolled  area,  and  in  this  area  approximately 
900.000.000  bushels  of  coin  were  produced  as  against  the 
1.700.000,000  within  the  area.  The  farmer  within  the  area 
is  to  be  penalized  as  to  production,  while  the  farmer  outside 
of  the  area  can  raise,  sell,  or  feed  as  much  corn  as  God  and 
fertilizor  will  let  him  produce  without  penalty,  and  it  will 
therefore  not  be  long  before  this  red  line  will  be  extending 
down  south  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  north  to  the 
Hudson  Bay. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
there  is  not  a  quorum  present.  I  know  the  gentleman  does 
not  w-ant  it  made,  but  I  do.  This  matter  is  important,  and 
I  therefore  make  the  point  that  there  is  no  quorum  present. 
The  CHAIRMAN  'after  counting!.  A  quorum  is  present. 
The  gentleman  will  proceed. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Within  the  commercial 
areas  designated  by  the  red  lines  on  the  map  each  fanner  is 
given  a  definite  acreage  allotment;  that  is,  acreage  upon 
which  he  may  plant  corn.  He  is  also  given  a  marketing  quota 
when  these  control  provisions  go  into  effect.  He  is  required 
to  place  in  storage  so  much  of  his  crop  as  is  produced  over 
normal  production,  so  that  if  a  farmer  has  an  acreage  allot- 
ment of  100  acres  and  his  normal  production  is  30  bushels  to 
the  acre,  or  3,000  bushels,  and  he  should  accidentally  and 
unfortunately  produce  3.600  bushels,  he  would  be  required  to 
put  600  bushels  in  rtorage  in  the  com  crib  on  liis  farm  and 
under  seal.  He  could  not  sell  that  com  or  give  it  away  or  feed 
it  to  his  livestock.  If  he  did.  he  would  be  subject  to  a  penalty, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  living  outside  the  area 
can  raise  as  much  as  he  is  able,  feed  as  much  as  he  wants, 
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and  he  Is  to  no  way  subject  to  penal^ 
advocated  that  this  quota  go  into 
supply  in  this  country  of  2.885.000.00i  \ 
theory  Is  that  we  will  raise  the  price  o 
Si  Lion  of  control  goes  Into  effect 
Jiave  said  It  should  go  into  effect 
bushels  of  corn,  or  15.000,000  bushels 
figure  quoted  by  the  experts  from  th 
What  is  the  situation  this  year? 
supply  of  2.711.000,000  bushels  of 
35  cents  a  bushel,  and  then  they  sa] 
bushels  more,  the  price  will  go  up 
ever-normal  graruur.  we  will  have  ac 
anycoie  who  deals  in  practical 
knows  that  the  larger  the  supply, 
are  ^.s^Ji'^^'Tig  in  this  legislation  to 
is  practical.    As  I  said,  the  fanner  iz 
required  to  put  this  surplus  of  com 
does  not  have  a  comcrlb  that  meets 
Secretary,  then  he  must  build  one, 
cations  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  a 
fanner  will  also  find  that  he  will 
political-minded  agricultural  G-mem 
ing,  and  examining  what  he  has 
much  he  has  raised  upon  his 
pay  roll.    Then,  on  top  of  all  of 
tomey  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
cents  a  bushel  against  him  if  he  does 
the  program.    Mr.  Chairman,  the 
unworkable  and  will  do  more  dam 
of  this  country  than  any  other 
posed.    The  farmers  In  the  com 
program.    No  farm  organization 
why  shotild  Congress  proceed  to 
fanners  something  they  have  no 
anything  to  do  with? 

I  must  come  now  to  the  wheat 
running.    Wheat  Is  a  world 
author  of  this  bill,  provides  that 
allotments  and  marketing  q:uotas 
fanner  must  store  up  to  20  percent 
mal  yield  when  the  compulsory 
The  program  will  go  Into  effect 
of  LOyz.OOO.OOO  bushels  of  wheat 
alty  is  Imposed,  with  the  same  kinc 
a  referendum.  It  Is  tme.  In  all  thes ; 
It  Is  plain  to  me  that  this  ref erendvfn 
the  courts,  and  then  the  farmers 
control  their  destinies  for  the  futute 
lir.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Chainnan. 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota, 
complete  this,  and  then  I  shall  yield 
The  canx  farmer  Is  going  to  receive 
biKhel  on  the  normal  production 
all(^ted  acreage.    Hie  wheat 
payment  of  12  cents  a  bushel  on 
wheat  raised  on  the  acreage.   I  shoiid 
the  normal  production,  but  upon 
allotted  acreage. 

In  the  cotton  Sooth  there  are 
acres  of  land  used  for  crop 
Department  said  It  was  their 
soU-depIetlng  crops  by  40.000,000 
tiMse  40.000.000  acres  of  tillable 
legumes  and  soll-buOdlng  crops. 
cately  balanced  machine.    When 
changed  in  one  section  of  the 
It  Is  boimd  to  dislocate  something 
part  of  the  country.    If  these  40 
land  and  other  sobmarglnal  land 
planted  in  legumes  and  feed  crops, 
that  thej  wlD  not  destroy  those 
land,  but  that  tbiey  vUl  use  them  in 


7.    The  Secretary  has 
;  when  we  have  a  total 
bushels  of  com.    Tlie 
com  when  this  pro  po- 
of our  com  friends 
we  have  2,900,000,000 
of  com  more  than  the 
Department. 
Here  we  have  a  total 
with  the  price  around 
if  we  have  200.000.000 
Instead  of  having  an 
abnormal  granary,  and 
or  sound  economics 
lower  the  price.    We 
with  something  that 
the  commercial  area  is 
in  his  comcrib.    If  he 
he  requirements  of  tha 
i  ccording  to  the  specifl- 
Agriculture.    The  corn 
tens  of  thousands  oil 
out  measuring,  weigh- 
his  comcrib  and  how 
on  the  Government 
,  he  will  have  the  At^ 
( ollectlng  a  penalty  of  13 
not  live  up  to  his  part  of 
program  is  unsound  and 
to  the  corn  farmers 
that  might  be  pro- 
sections  do  not  want  the 
the  program,  and 
,te  here  and  give  the 
for  and  do  not  want 
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About  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  use  It  is  to  feed  it 
to  dairy  cattle  and  Livestock,  and  that  Is  just  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  it.  Then  what  wiJl  hnpp^^n?  Tli'-oughout 
the  United  State.s,  over  a  period  of  50  or  60  years,  the  farm- 
ers have  built  up  the  livestock  industry  and  the  dfiry  indus- 
try, through  the  trial -and -error  method.  They  have  built 
tt  up  to  the  point  where  we  nearly  ha. e  surplus  production 
of  dairy  products  in  the  United  States.  It  ^vould  not  take 
very  much  to  unbalanre  the  machine  so  that  the  dairy  bu.sl- 
ness  will  be  in  ju^t  the  same  situation  as  cotton  Is  today. 
But  if  we,  by  Government  subbid;/.  go  ahead  and  subsidize 
the  farmers  on  these  40.000.000  acres,  to  ral.se  feed  crops  so 
that  they  can  feed  more  Uv^^stock  or  d^iry  cattle,  it  would 
not  be  very  long  when  fhey  will  have  dislocated  the  greatest 
indu.'^tr^-  of  agriculture,  to  wit,  the  dairy  industry. 

What  has  the  dairy  industry  accomplished  for  the  1936-37 
marketing  year?  The  figures  show  that  the  production  of 
milk  is  the  largest  agricultural  business  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  value  of  all  milk  products  was  $1,761,000,000.  Cot- 
ton lint  and  cottonseed  was  $984,000,000;  com.  $1,518,411.- 
000:  wheat,  $624,338,000;  tobacco,  $269,000,000;  rice. 
$40,000,000. 

So  aiuch  for  general  dislocation.  My  cclleague,  Mr. 
Boii.E,Ar.  will  offer  amendments  that  will  seek  to  correct  the 
dislocation  in  this  bill. 

When  the  dairy  farmers  wanted  to  write  their  ticket  into 
legisla;:ion,  so  that  they  might  be  included  in  the  bill,  they 
were  all  voted  down  in  our  con1nl^tte^^  We  did  not  ask  for 
a  subsidy  for  the  dairy  farmer.  We  did  not  ask  for  benefit 
payments.  All  we  asked  for  was  that  all  acriculture  should 
have  Lhe  benefit  of  the  American  m.arket.  We  asked  for 
the  pttssage  of  proper  and  sound  sanitary  laws  so  that  the 
foreign  farmers  producing  dairy  produces  and  .shippmc;  them 
into  this  country  would  b''  required  to  meer  the  same  stand- 
ards and  laws  as  now  aie  m  effect  again^st  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,     f  Applau:>e.l 

The  dairy  farmers  did  not  receive  any  benefrus  from  the 
A.  A.  A.  In  fact,  in  the  la.st  4  years  th^^ir  riehls  havf-  been 
bartered  away  in  connection  with  the  reciprocal-trade  policy. 
Dairy  products  are  being  dumped  on  our  shores  from  forngn 
countries,  bringine  abou^  lower  prices  for  d;iiry  products  sold 
In  the  United  States,  and  also  taking  the  markets  from  the 
farm.ers  who  are  entitled  t>'  the  domestic  marker. 

For  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  more  than  10.000.000 
pounds  of  foreign  butter  came  into  this  country.  More  than 
42,000.000  pounds  of  chee.se  were  .sold  hTe  in  competition 
with  the  dairj-  farmers  of  the  United  States.  Millions  and 
millions — yes.  hundreds  of  millions — of  pounds  of  compeU- 
tive  \esetable  oils  and  fats  came  m  here  to  take  the  place  of 
dairy  and  fat  products  produced  upon  om-  American  farms. 
The  dairy  farmer  is  the  only  one  who  has  a  daily  cash  crop. 
You  save  his  purchasing  power  and  you  will  have  accom- 
plished something  really  constructive  for  the  general  wellaie 
and  for  the  general  prosperity  of  all  the  people  of  our 
country. 

I  Iiave  set  out  and  will  set  out  in  connection  with  my 
remarks  certain  amendments  thai  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
United  States  want.  I  will  offer  those  amendments  and  dis- 
cuss them  under  the  S-minute  rule.  You  will  find  them  in 
the  minority  report  and  in  connection  with  my  remarks  hero 
toda;/ : 

AjrDR£S£N    D.<rRT    AMENDMENTS 

8E«-no?i  1.  The  Importation  of  agricultural  prrxjucts  Into  the 
Urut«;d  States  Ls  hereby  prohibited  where  the  lauded  cost  of  such 
products  plus  the  tarl3  duties  are  lower  thaii  the  domestic  cofat  ol 
production. 

Tlie  above  amendment  covers  all  farm  products,  since  the 
dairy  group  is  of  the  firm  conviction  that  all  branches  of 
American  agriculture  are  entitled  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  domestic  market. 

Sia  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby  dlrectec'.  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  blndtng  on  t.he  free  list  or  binding  at  the  present 
r»te  of  excise  taxes  agrlc\ilturai  commodities  ur.portpd  '.nto  the 
United   States.     Tbe  Secretary   of    State   Ls   further    authorized   to 
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»dvtse  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  Netherlands  that  at  the 
expiration  date  of  The  respective  trade  agreements  the  concessions 
granted  by  the  United  States  with  reference  to  binding  baba.ssu  oil 
and  starches  on  the  free  list  and  freezing  the  excise  tax  on  palm 
oil  at  3  cents  per  pound  will  net  be  continued. 

Sec.  3.  That  on  and  after  6  nonths  from  the  enactment  of  this 
act  foreign  shipments  of  dairy  products  into  the  United  States  are 
prohibited  unless  said  dairy  i)roducts  have  been  produced  from 
milk  or  cream  of  cows  which  are  free  from  bovine  tuberculosis. 

The  amendment  designated  as  section  3  only  seeks  to  com- 
pel foreign  farmers  who  deidre  to  ship  their  dairy  products 
into  the  United  States  to  comply  with  the  same  sanitary  regu- 
lations and  laws  as  are  in  effect  for  American  dairy  farmers. 

Some  people  are  wondering  who  is  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. I  tried  to  find  out  if  any  farm  organizations  were  for 
it.  We  did  not  have  any  ff.rm  organizations  appear  before 
our  committee.  I  thought  possibly  the  Farm  Bureau  was 
back  of  this  bill,  but  I  was  :nformed  they  are  opposed  to  it. 
I  will  quote  to  you  just  what  Mr.  O'Neal,  the  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau,  said  in  regard  to  the  bill,  so 
that  you  Members  who  fe<;l  you  must  support  the  Farm 
Bureau  will  know  that  this  is  not  a  Farm  Bureau  bill.  Mr. 
O'Neal  said,  under  date  of  November  23: 
"HorsE  BiLi  Fktls  to  Provide  STABiLrrT  or  Prices,"  O'Neal  Says 

"The  provisions  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  bill  as 
reported  In  the  press  today  are  wholly  inadequate,  IneJIective.  and 
entirely  unsatisfactory  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation." 
President  Edward  A,  O'Neal  said  In  a  statement  Issued  at  Wash- 
ington. November  15.  as  Congress  convened.  Mr.  ONeal  Is  in 
Washington,  together  with  oth..>r  Farm  Bureau  leaders,  working  in 
the  Interests  of  a  new  farm  bl'l. 

"Prices  of  corn,  cotton,  and  -vheat  have  tobogganed  to  unprofit- 
able levels  because  of  one  season's  surplus  which  the  Soil  Con- 
aervatlon  Act  was  Inadequate  to  prevent,  drying  up  farm  buying 
power  and  leading  the  Natloa  Into  another  taiLspln,"  he  said. 
-The  relation.-hip  of  the  present  business  recession  to  depressed 
agricultural  prices  cannot  be  ignored. 

"Farmers  want  prices  of  their  products  stabilized  at  fair  parity 
levels  In  relation  to  Industrial  prices  and  wages.  This  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  we  are  to  retain  any  measure  of  business 
prosperity  and  employment. 

FARM    SENTIMENT 

"The  House  Committee  on  .Agriculture,  without  open  hearings, 
and  going  directly  counter  to  tne  overwhelming  sentiment  of  farm- 
ers as  expressed  at  recent  Sensite  hearings  all  over  the  country,  is 
considering  a  farm  bill  which  falls  completely  to  provide  for  any 
effective  maintenance  or  stabiMty  of  farm  prices, 

"While  this  bill  provides  for  accumvilatlng  additional  surpluses. 
It  fails  completely  to  safeguard  producers  against  the  pnce- 
WTeclclng  effect  of  these  surpluses.  Like  the  recently  announced 
corn  loan,  which  is  offered  at  a  rate  far  below  parity,  this  proposed 
House  bill  discloses  an  astonishing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future 
of  farm  prices.  This  lack  of  confidence  and  the  abandonment  of 
efforts  to  secure  parity  prices  plainly  Indicates  to  farmers  that  if 
their  confidence  Is  no  greater  than  that  shown  at  Washington,  they 
had  brtter  curtail  their  expenditures  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 
The  bu.-lnessman  al.so.  if  farm  prices  are  not  to  be  brought  to 
parity    should  expect  no  substantial  Improvement  in  his  situation 

"The  Farm  Bureau  wUl  figh  to  the  last  ditch  for  reasonable  and 
stable  farm  prices,  and  will  opjjose  all  weak  and  makeshift  measures 
that  can  accomplish  nothing  but  delude  the  farmer  with  false 
hopes, 

HOPl!   IN    SENATTI 

"The  hope  In  the  present  situation  rests  in  the  Senate,  where  the 
Agricultural  Committee  is  perfecting  a  bill  for  early  submission  to 
Congress  which  provides  for  an  adequate  ever-normal  granary, 
with  complete  and  adequate  fafeguards  again.st  its  price-depressing 
effects,  with  price-stabilizing  features  definitely  keyed  to  parity, 
and  with  democratic  and  farmer-managed  control  of  production 
and  marketing  sufficient  to  make  tl^e  whole  plan  workable, 

"Open  hearings  recently  held  by  the  Senate  committee  at  many 
points  throughout  the  coun.ry  have  given  the  rank  and  file  of 
farmers  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  they  expressed  themselves 
emphatically  In  favor  of  such  an  effective  bill, 

•The  House  bill,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  fearfully  bureaucratic.  Us 
provisions  for  acreage  bases  and  commodity  loans  are  woefully 
Inadequate,  and  the  bill  is  impotent  to  bring  prices  even  within 
shooting  distance  of  parity." 

Mr.  Taber.  of  the  National  Grange,  which  has  just  had 
a  national  convention,  with  12,000  delegates  in  attendance, 
remarks  in  connection  with  compulsory  legislation,  "that  they 
will  permit  no  legislation  to  be  enacted  which  will  result  in 
either  immediate  or  eventoal  regimentation  of  the  American 
farmer." 

So  we  have  the  two  laige  national  organizations  here  in 
opposiUon  to  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the  House. 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUI  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
yield.  The  only  conclusion  I  can  reach,  as  long  as  the 
farmers  do  not  want  it.  and  as  long  as  all  of  the  farm 
organizations  are  opposed  to  it,  is  that  it  must  be  the  so- 
called  all-weather,  ever-normal  granary  program  now  being 
sponsored  by  Secretary  Wallace. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
legislation.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  citations  in  the 
minority  report  with  reference  to  the  Butler  case  which 
decided  the  A.  A.  A.,  wherein  It  is  stated  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  no  power  whatsoever  to  regulate  or  control 
agriculture.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  that  decision 
to  you.  If  the  Butler  decision,  right  or  wrong,  appbes  to 
compulsory  control,  and  the  decision  in  the  Carter  coal  case 
as  to  the  referendum  stands,  then  you  have  given  nothing 
by  way  of  sound  or  permanent  farm  legislation  to  American 
agriculture,  "".liey  are  really  expecting  something  from  this 
extraordinary  session  of  Congress. 

I  feel  that  the  compulsory  provisions  should  be  stricken 
from  this  bill  and  that  we  should  proceed  to  enact  farm 
legislation  using  the  conservation  program  and  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  outside  of  the  compulsory  features,  as 
the  nucleus  around  which  to  write  a  voluntary  farm  bill. 
Special  preference  should  be  given  to  the  family  sized  farm 
as  against  the  large  commercial  operators.  The  bill  should 
contain  a  provision  giving  special  preference  to  the  farmers 
for  that  part  of  their  commodities  sold  in  domestic  con- 
sumption. It  should  aid  him  in  the  disposition  of  his  sui- 
pluses  in  the  world  markets.  In  other  words,  assist  tlie 
farmer  in  a  permanent  program  and  help  provide  him  a 
world  market. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  furthermore,  that  we  pass  legis- 
lation which  will  protect  the  American  farmer's  home  mar- 
ket to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  of  production  for  domestic 
consumption.  There  should  be  evolved  a  permanent  and 
soimd  loan  policy  on  products  stored  on  the  farm.  Low 
interest  rates  should  be  continued,  and  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  Farm  Credit  Agency  should  be  provided  to  render 
the  necessary  aid  to  distressed  farmers. 

If  we  are  to  save  our  country-  we  must  get  back  to  earth 
again  and  do  some  sound  thinking  and  quick  acting,  for  we 
cannot  be  forever  blowing  bubbles.     1  Applause. 1 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  KntjtsonI. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minne.sota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not — it  is  my  understanding  that  the  time  was 
limited  and  controlled  by  the  two  sides.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  cooperate. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  If  my  colleague  will  per- 
mit, I  would  remind  him  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Jones  1  was  granted  additional  time. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  In  view  of  that  fact,  I  shall  not  object.  I 
just  desired  to  have  an  understanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN,    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Mmnesota  to  say  that  under  the  bill  which  was 
proposed  the  cotton  acreage  would  be  reduced  from  33,000,000 
to  28,000.000  acres. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.   KNUTSON.     The   acreage   taken   out   of   production 

would  be  devoted  to  the  growing  of  legumes.     Five  million 

acres  would  produce  from  12,000,000  to  15,000.000  tons  of 

alfalfa.    There  is  only  one  class  of  hvestock  to  which  we  feed 

alfalfa dairy  cattle.    Assuming  3  tons  of  alfalfa  to  a  cow  and 

200  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  per  year,  this  would  make  a  total 
increased  production  of  butter  of  900,000.000  pounds.  Where 
would  that  leave  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  North? 
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in  today,  with  a  large 

ao  place  to  sell  It. 

to  nominate  and  elect 


Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Th  Te  is  no  question,  I  ma> 
»y  to  my  colleague,  but  what  we  woi^ld  find  ourselves  in  the 
■une  position  the  cotton  fanner  is 
expcrtabie  surphis  on  oar  bands  and 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    We  would  have 
Santa  Claos  for  President  If  that  a  ndition  came  about 

ICr.  DONDBRO.    Mr.  C3iainnan,  4^1^  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ANDRESKN  of  MinnesoU.    I  . 

Mr.  DONDBRO.    Can  the  gentle  nan  inform  the  House 
the  amount  In  iloBars  of  compctitve  agricultural  imports 
racetved  tn  this  caanfcrr  during  the   )ast  year.  I  mean  prod 
nets  that  enter  Into  direct  competifion  with  the  American 

farmos?  .^ 

Mr.  ANDRESKN  of  Minnesota.    1  he  amount  is  very  sub 
m^r^^i     I  cannot  locate  the  flguns  just  now  but  will  put 
tHtw  In  the  RaooBB.    I  may  say.  he  wever,  that  for  the  first 
»^ww>  tn  the  histoty  of  this  counUy  the  'mports  of  com- 
pettttve  agrtcultoral   products   hav»   exceeded    exports    by 
$135.000.0M. 
Mr.  SHORT.    The  balance  of  tnvd  b  Is  decidedly  against  us. 
Ttie   CHAIRMAN.    Tht   gentlemui    from    Biissouri    wUl 
please  address  the  Chair  when  be  c  esires  to  interrogate  the 
Meatoer  having  the  floor. 
Mr.  HAULBCK.    Mr.  r^^irvnmrx  y  rill  the  gentleman  yield?' 
Mr.  ANIXiBSEN  of  MinnesoU.    l  yield. 
Mr.  wATjjcrnc     i  have  been  ver; '  much  Interested  in  the 
«»Ktti<t^  by  the  gentleman  sb  rwlng  the  so-called  com-< 

pctMludng  areas  for  com.   D  >  I  understand  that  when 

quotas  are  angled  thai  they  win  be  applied  (xUy  in  the  areas 
ooteed  red  on  the  map? 

Mr.  ANDRBBBN  of  Minnesota.  '  lie  marketing  quota  wU} 
ocly  apply  within  the  oonunercial  com  area.  The  expert* 
from  the  Department  stated,  howrver.  that  In  contiguous 
ooontlea  along  the  red  Une  but  ov  ;side  of  the  red  area,  if 
produetton  Is  increased  to  amoun;  to  4  bushels  per  acre 
spread  over  the  endre  farm  and  4(  0  bushels  for  each  f anoi, 
that  the  area  may  be  extended  to  Include  that  sectioa 
wherein  the  addltitccal  production  has  taken  place.  As  a 
result  of  this  prccram  we  might  ev  mtually  have  a  situatioa 
where  this  red-line  area  would  b«  extended  to  take  in  |i 
much  larger  territory  because  of  ncreased  production  acc 
eording  to  the  formula. 

Another  thing  tn  which  you  msy  be  interested  is  silage. 
The  amount  of  com  that  can  be  jlanted  for  use  as  silage 
is  Bmited.  but  in  order  to  find  ou .  exactly  how  much  you 
can  put  Into  your  silo  you  must  uj»  a  formula:  X-fY  -Z^ 
2,XX=sIlage.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  It  is  said  that 
we  on  the  committee  could  not  wo  rk  that  out,  but  that  the 
average  com  farmer  would  understind  it.    [Laughter. J 

Mr.  HAULCCK.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit  a  fiuther 
QUtf  tloo,  is  there  any  stmllar  adju;  tment  provision  applicah- 
hie  to  other  baaw  crops? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  '  robacco  is  on  a  somewhat 
xwtricted  area,  but  com  is  the  only  crop  upon  which  there  is 
a  definite  Umit  in  a  limited  commercial  area.  Wheat  is  on 
a  Nation-wide  scale.    Cotton  prodv  cUon  is  on  a  Nation-wide 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand  I  it,  approximately  three- 
fifths  of  the  Nation's  com  is  produ  :ed  in  this  so-called  com- 
mercial area,  and  approximately  tn  o-flf  ths  outside  that  area- 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mmnesota.     The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  RJDE8  of  ynTiin"  Mr.  Cbafman,  will  the  gentleman 
fftekl? 

Mr.  ANDRBBBN  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  REES  of  WanMtJt  As  I  und<  srstand  it,  a  farmer  livitLg 
tn  one  county  may  raise  com  rega  rdkss  of  his  control  pro- 
gram, wboeas  the  farmer  in  the  n  >xt  county  Just  across  the 
|«iM»  would  not  be  under  the  progra  n;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDRBSBN  of  Minnesota 

[Here  the  gavel  feO.]  I 

Mr.  DOZE7.    Mr.  Chainnan. 


yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gattlemaQ  from  M***'*t*"  IMr.  Himx]. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Cbaimun,  I  stand  tn  a  rather  str»- 
tedc  position  tn  regard  to  this  bl  I.  being  a  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  and  ha  viz  g  attended  practically  ail 
•C  its  drt1bfrTttii?'>*     Tliere  is  no  [cotton  raised  in  my  dJts- 


trict  The.-e  is  no  wheat  ra:.?pd  tn  my  district.  There  is 
no  corn  raised  in  my  di-strict  Therefore.  I  have  no  ax  to 
grind  and  I  can  look  at  this  bill  from  the  point  of  new  of 
an  outsider. 

F»irst  I  want  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  great  man  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee.  La.st  year  when 
there  was  farm  legislation  before  us,  every  farm  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  but  no  two  of  those  organizations  could 
agree.  I  heard  the  statement  made  here  today  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  opposed  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  know  who 
was  in  favor  of  the  bill  recommended  by  the  Farm  Bureau? 
All  the  farm  organizations  appeared,  and  none  coiild  agree. 
However,  the  great  chairman  of  the  Com.mlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture, handling  the  problem  truly  and  honestly,  has  presented 
a  bill  that  I  believe  should  be  passed  by  this  House. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  also  to  another  great  member  of 
that  committee,  namely,  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Hope,  who  also  agrees  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Those  two  gentlemen  have 
worked  long  and  diligently  on  farm  legislation,  and  their 
views,  as  a  result  of  their  study,  should  be  given  great 
credence. 

I  am  interested  in  one  phase  of  this  bill  and  that  Is  the 
part  with  regard  to  the  milk  situation.  I  cannot  agree  with 
my  colleague  from  Wiscoasm.  neither  can  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota,  with  regard  to  the  milk  provisions 
on  the  question  of  gras.<;es  and  legumes. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  and  others  similarly  influenced  have 
spent  a  great  many  hours  of  the  working  time  of  Congress 
during  the  past  5  years  in  an  effort  to  establish  the  idea  that 
a  shift  to  grasses  and  legumes  would  ruin  the  dairy  and  live- 
stock industries. 

Back  in  1933,  when  the  Asricultural  Adjustment  Act  carry- 
ing the  crop-control  program  was  fir^t  launched,  carping 
critics  of  the  New  Deal's  efTort  to  take  the  farmers  and  the 
Nation  out  of  the  slough  of  depression  painted  a  picture  of 
djre  destruction  to  the  dairymen  if  .southern  cotton  growers 
were  permitted  the  use  of  ihe  contracted  acreage  for  grasses 
and  legumes  and  if  com  growers  and  wheat  growers  were 
I   permitted  to  cover  the  acres  taken  out  of  wheat  and  corn 
!  with  new  seedmgs  of  meadow  and  pasture  to  conserve  the 
■   soil  that  could  later  be  used  lor  feeding  livestock.     In  dis- 
cussing the  agricultural  co:v<;ervation  program,  of   1936  and 
1937,  the  same  sad  picture  was  drawn  by  my  estimable  Wis- 
consin colleague  and  others  who  opposed  the  program.    And, 
now  that  we  are  tryinp  (o  support  the  agricultural  adjust- 
ment program  with  more  ad^quatf'  control  features,  we  are 
forced  to  listen  to  these  fallacious  arguments. 
I       We  have  had  5  years  of  New  Deal  adjustment  programs 
j  and  are  trying  to  dravv-  up  the  program  for  the  sixth  year. 
!  Major  crop  adjustments  have  been  accomplished.     In  1934 
j   about  36.000,000  acres  w^rf^  taken  out  of  com.  wheat,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  these  acres  were 
I   planted  to  grasses  and  legumes,  home  food  and  feed  crops, 
farm  woodlots,  emergency  foracre  crops  to  meet  the  great 
drought,  or  used  for  con.-tructive  erosion-control  practices. 
In  1935  over  31.000.000  acres  were  so  diverted  and  used. 

By  the  way.  when  they  tell  you  that  all  of  these  acres  will 
be  planted  in  grasses  and  lecumes,  they  are  misleading  you 
because  of  the  fact  that  woodlands  are  also  included  in  the 
conservation  program 

Mr.  H.  R.  Tolley,  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  estimates  that — 

Under  t^e  1936  protrram  appr^^timarfly  3,000.000  applications  for 
grants.  r«-presrn'ir._-  porhri:js  4  CM)0  r^x)  farmers,  were  filed.  Thesa 
Include  mere  ihan  1  200,0oG  In  the  10  Sutes  of  the  North  CeuLral 
region,  which  roughly  approximates  the  Com  Belt,  and  nearly 
900000  In  the  South  Cropland  on  the  3.000,000  farms  totals 
nearly  284,000.000  acres  This  is  68  percent  of  all  the  cropland 
In  the  United  States.  The  UiUil  numljer  of  acres  en  which  con- 
servaticn  practices  were  carr.ed  out  under  the  program,  accord- 
ing to  prellnrinary  estimates  was  near'.y  5^000  000.  Ne\r  seeding* 
of  sell -conserving  crops  niade  under  tl\c  progmra  Included  nearly 
34.000.000  acres  of  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures,  around  seven  and 
cnc-half  milUcn  acres  of  green-manure  crops,  and  nearly  2.000  000 
acres  of  new  or  Improved  pasture  Applications  of  ItTnestone, 
sujaerphcsphate  or  other  chemicals  were  made  on  two  and  one- 
half  million  acres.    Mechanical  erosion  controls,  such  as  terracing. 
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contour  furrowing,  and  protected  summer  fallow,  were  placed   in 
effect  on  5.000.000  acres. 

Was  the  dairy  industry  injured?  Were  there  any  dislo- 
cations in  the  production  ol'  meat  and  milk  due  to  the  pro- 
gram? On  the  contrary,  t^e  cash  income  received  by  farm- 
ers for  dairy  products  incre;ised  from  $985,009,000  in  1932  to 
$1,417,000,000  in  1936.  an  increase  of  43  percent.  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  the  income  of  Wisconsin  daiir  producers 
increased  from  $93,573,000  l.i  1932  to  $131,916,000  in  1935,  an 
increase  of  41  percent.  Does  it  look  as  though  the  Wisconsin 
dairy  interests  or  the  daiiy  interests  of  the  Nation  were 
injured  by  the  increase  in  legtmies  and  grasses  encouraged  on 
millions  of  acres  by  the  programs  authorized  by  Congress 
and  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration? Can  it  be  that  my  colleague  knows  so  little  about 
dairying  that  he  does  not  comprehend  that  the  production 
of  meat  and  milk  is  placed  on  a  more  efficient  basis  by  a 
shift  to  more  legumes  and  grasses?  Increasing  pasturage 
and  properly  cured  roughage  in  the  rations  for  livestock  not 
only  lessens  the  cost  of  production  but  improves  the  quality 
of  milk  and  meat,  safeguarding  the  health  not  only  of  live- 
stock but  of  those  who  consume  the  livestock  products.  A 
major  shift  to  grasses  and  legumes,  made  at  the  expense  of 
corn,  wheat,  and  cotton,  which  rank  amorlti  our  greatest 
sources  of  concentrated  fee<is,  will  not  and  has  not  increased 
the  total  production  of  meat  and  milk. 

The  report  of  the  minority  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  House  states  that — 

The  program  Intended  by  the  bill  before  us.  as  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  contemplates  the  taking  of  40.000.000 
acres  of  cotton,  tobacco,  whea ;.  and  com  land  out  of  present  culti- 
vation and  the  planting  of  sa  d  acres  Into  clover,  alfalfa,  and  other 
legumes,  ostensibly  for  soil- building  purposes.  These  are  feed 
crop-s  that  are  fed  to  dairy  cattle  and  other  livestock. 

Does  not  the  minority  know  that  the  shift  contemplated 
includes  not  only  legumes  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa  but 
also  grasses  for  pasture,  meadow,  and  range  purposes,  and 
trees,  and  planned  programs  of  erosion  control  such  as  strip 
cropping  and  terracing?  Of  course,  grasses  and  legumes  are 
feed  crops,  but  as  a  class  they  wiU  not  produce  nearly  as  much 
of  total  feed  units  as  the  40,000.000  acres  planted  to  corn, 
wheat,  and  cotton.  The  tobacco  acreage,  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  acres,  is  negligible.  Com,  wheat,  and 
cotton  are  the  greatest  sources  of  processed  concentrated 
feeds  such  as  corn  feeds,  bran,  middlings,  and  other  wheat 
feeds  and  cottonseed  meal.  These  seeds  are  extensively  used 
by  the  dairy  industry.  Faj-niers  who  increase  their  acreage 
of  leguminous  hay  crops  and  available  pasture  need  to  buy 
m.uch  le.ss  of  these  high-priced  purchased  feeds;  much  less 
of  their  milk  checks  go  out  to  the  feed  dealer  when  they  grow 
a  balanced  ration  upon  the  farm. 

We  are  interested  in  this  bill  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  farmers  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumers. 
If  cheaper  milk  can  be  brought  about  by  the  growing  of  more 
gra.sses  and  legumes,  then  let  us  have  cheaper  milk,  so  that 
^■f  can  give  an  adequate  amount  of  milk  to  the  children  in  the 
schools  of  America  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  not  have 
the  under  consumption  that  exists  today.  What  we  need 
is  more  milk  and  less  cry  with  reference  to  reducing  the 
amount  of  milk. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  been  subjected  to  one  of  the  strong- 
est lobbying  programs  ever  known  to  prevent  the  inclusion  of 
a  sound"  and  needed  program  of  grass  and  legume  increase  in 
our  agricultural  conservation  program  at  the  expense  of  soil- 
depleting,  basic  commodity  crops  produced  in  surplus.  There 
is  sound  reason  to  believe  that  undercover  workers  for  dis- 
tributors of  manufactured  dairy  feeds  are  responsible  for  the 
promulgation  of  such  false  arguments  as  those  presented  by 
the  gentlemen  who  are  fostering  the  Boileau  amendment. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOOK.     I  refuse  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Is  there  some  basis  for  the  statement  the 

gentleman  just  made? 

Mr.  HOOK.  The  arguments  that  dairying  will  be  dis- 
rupted by  more  grass  and  more  leg\imes  at  the  expense  of 
feed  crops  that  produce  more  feed  per  acre  is  not  borne  out 


by  our  dairy  authorities  and  is  not  in  accord  with  the  experi- 
ence of  dairymen. 

The  minority  report   states   that   an   amendment   will   be 
offered  en  the  floor  which  seeks  to  prevent  dislocation  of  di- 
versified agriculture,  and  further  that  dairying  will  be  ruined 
in  all  parts  of  the  country'  in  a  few  years.     Can  it  be  that 
they  have  forgotten  the  condition  of  the  dairy  industry  back 
in  1932?     It  was  prostrate  then,  and  will  be  prostrate  again 
unless  an  effective  program  of  balancing  our  agriculture  is 
continued.    It  was  during  the  period  1929  to  1932  when  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  and  other  Western  States  could  not  get 
enough  money  from  their  wheat  crops  to  hold  their  farms 
and,  in  desperation,  turned  to  cou-s,  greatly  increasing  the 
number  of  cows  being  milked  in  the  wheat  region.    When 
corn  brought  less  than  40  cents  and  the  price  of  hogs  was  be- 
low the  cost  of  production,  the  corn  and  hog  growers  also 
turned  to  the  dairy  cow  to  help  them  in  their  period  of  dis- 
tress.   Cotton  growers  of  the  South,  when  cotton  fell  under 
10  cents,  began  milking  all  available  cows.    Large  shipments 
of  butterfat  were  sent  to  northern  markets  from  Southern 
States  during  the  period  1929  to  1932.    These  shipments  were 
greatly  reduced  as  soon  as  the  cotton  program  of  1933  went 
into  effect.    The  dislocation  of  the  dairy  Industry  that  the 
gentleman   from  Wisconsin  fears  will  certainly  take  place 
again  if  fair  price  levels  are  not  maintained  for  the  growers 
of  com,  wheat,  and  cotton,  so  that  they  can  make  a  living 
with  these  crops  and  will  not  be  forced  by  harsh  necessity 
to  go  into  the  dairy  business. 

There  is  no  dislocation  in  a  national  ]3rogram  devoting 
one-fourth  or  more  of  our  cultivated  land  in  good  farming 
areas  to  the  production  of  pasture  and  meadow  crops. 

Congress  has  authorized,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  experiment  stations  have  conducted  ex- 
tensive researches  in  livestock  feeding.  If  my  colleague  and 
those  of  like  thinking  would  consult  Mr.  O.  E.  Reed,  the  vet- 
eran chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  for  nearly  a 
decade,  they  would  be  told  that  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
alfalfa,'  clover,  and  of  improved  pastures,  would  be  most 
constructive  to  the  dairy  industry-.  Referring  to  conditions 
in  my  own  State  of  Michigan  in  an  address  at  the  annual 
farmers'  day  program  at  the  Michigan  State  College  in  1936, 
Mr.  Reed  said: 

The  first  step  in  the  Cooperative  Federal  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program  Is  the  attempt  to  shift  a  large  number  of  acres  of 
land  now  growing  cultivated  and  soil  depletng  crops  Into  such 
soil  conserving:  and  Improving  crops  as  alfalfa  and  other  legumes. 
That  is  what  Michigan  has  been  doing  for  15  years.  Some  dairy- 
men fear  that  we  may  grow  too  much  roughaf:e  imd  that  this  will 
ultimately  result  In  increased  production  of  dairy  products  To 
throw  some  light  on  this  point,  let  us  examine  the  results  of 
increased  alfalfa  acreage  m  Michigan  and  see  what  has  actually 
happened  to  the  StaW.s  dairy  production. 

In  the  11-ycar  period,  from  1924  to  1934.  inclusive  alfalfa  acre- 
age in  Michigan  increased  from  321.000  acres  to  937.000  acres,  or 
nearly  200  percent.  In  the  same  period,  the  average  number  of 
cows  milked  m  a  vear  increased  from  823.000  to  863.000,  or  only 
5  percent,  and  total  milk  production  increased  from  3.621.000.000 
pounds  a  year  to  4.142.000.000  pounds,  or  only  about  14  percent. 

In  other  words  it  took  Michigan  11  years  tc  make  a  200  percent 
increase  in  alfalfa  acreage  and  a  H  percent  Increase  In  milk  pro- 
duction In  the  same  time,  the  population  oT  Michigan  lncreas<>d 
from  4,183.000  in  1924  to  5.093.000  m  1934.  or  nearly  22  percent^ 
The  extensive  alfalfa  campaign  in  Michigan  produced  as  good  If 
not  better  results,  in  increased  acreage,  as  cai.  be  expected  In  any 
other  State,  and  vet  the  Increase  in  dairying  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  In  ptipulatlon  and  the  increased  requirements  for 
an  adequate  supply  of  dairy  products 

Now  let's  look  at  the  dairy  consumption  si  uatlon  on  a  Nation- 
wide ba^is.  In  1931.  our  per  capita  con.'^umption  of  dairy  products 
was  the  highest  on  record,  and  amotinted  to  631  5  pounds  per  per- 
son m  terms  of  milk.  In  that  year  our  124  million  people  con- 
sumed 103  billion  pounds  of  milk. 

In  1934  the  last  year  for  which  we  ha\e  figures,  our  126 'j 
million  people  consumed  only  796  pounds  of  milk  per  person,  or 
a  total  of  100  billion  pounds 

In  other  words,  in  1934  with  21,  mlUlon  more  people  we  ccn- 
s'-med  3  billion  pounds  less  milk  than  in  the  peak  year  1931. 

Per  capita  consumption  in  1934  was  35  pounds  les.^  than  m  1931. 
Had  the  rate  of  consumption  remained  as  high  in  1934  as  in  ir*31, 
we  would  have  consumed  4 '2  billion  pounds  more  than  we  d:d 

Even  in  1932  and  1933  per  capita  consumption  was  2^  and  34 
Dounds  oelow  the  peak  With  the  increased  population  in  those 
2  years  we  should  have  consumed  three  and  four  billion  poutida 
more  nulk  than  we  did. 
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itsnt    It  is  Tttamln  A  that  gTvaa  mlU : 
Muenorlty  over  the  usual  substitutes 
Blnoe  milk  oonstttirtes  such  a  large 
l^rowtng  ehiktaSB.  tta  Tltamln  A  eoctenl 
Wa   bava   shown    tn   eapsrlmwiU   wltti 
*»*"»«'■  that  a  lack  at  Tttamln  A  in  th  i 
■ad  makaa  them  susceptible  to  rarloua 

As  you  know.  Tltamln  A  ts  made  In 
substance  In  the  feed,  called  carotene. 
tbe  mUk  Tartss  with  the  carotene 
gralna  onntain  vary  Uttle  ot  no  cazotei^e 
en  pastura  graana  and  other  green 
Tttamm  A  tliey  put  In  their  milk- 

Without  a  soflelMit  supply  of 
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tactory  datry  Industry,  not  only  bacaua 
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Tbe  report  at  tbe  Secretory  of  A  nricultore  for  1937  states 
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Qraatng  tnvestlgaUoBs  have  shown 
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that  although  livestock  do 
pasture  as  from  an  acre  of 
tbs  cost  of  fesd  from  pasture  is  usually  less  and  the 
than  from  harrasted  f  eadi  •.  Xxpcrlmants  have  shown 
thahighnutrttive  vatua  of  pastun  ge  and  the  aooeptahle  quiil- 
Ry  at  meat  produced  wholly  fnnn  grai  s  or  from  a  fywrt^>^rt^t1r>^  q; 
Therefore,  a  much  mi  in  extensiva  use  of  grass  tn 
tbs  oatlrmsl  program  of  livestock  pro  Auction  seems  H^*'^h^f 


fluid  milk,  cream,  add 
of  ice  cream  (factory^ , 
to  1993.  has  Increased 
prodoction  In  1937  will 
and  cream  consumi^ 
In  cities  and  viUsgee 
<too|iped  about  U  peroent  from  ld29  to  1934.  but  now  the 
traid  is  again  upward.  Tbe  gross  farm  income  from  daitfy 
pvodoeta.  which  dropped  to  |1.260p00,000  in  1933.  was  ap- 
prozinutely  tl.tSO.OOO.OOO  In  1930. 

Mr.  J.  R  Mohler.  longtime  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
luhBtry.  in  his  report  to  the  Setretary  of  Agriculture  In 


to  the  need  of  increasing 


The  need  of  increasing  the  soil -conserving  crcps  In  order  to 
protect  our  soils  is  apparent  to  all.    It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  in  the  comparatively  brief  history  of  our  aj?riculture, 
one-sixth  of  all  of  our  cultivated  land  has  been  ruined  by 
soil-depletion    and    erosion,    and    another    50.000,000    acres 
seriously  damaged.    Conse-rvation  of  our  soils  is  as  basic  to 
the  dairy  industry  as  It  is  to  all  aprlcultural  Industries  and  to 
our  national  welfare.    In  opposing  the  increase  In  legumes 
and  grasses  at  the  expense  of  soil-depleting  grain  crops,  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  would  take  away  from  the  dairy- 
men of  his  own  State  and  the  Nation  the  most  effective  way 
of  cheapening  the  cost  and  bettering  the  quality  of  milk,  and 
he  would  take  away  from  the  consuming  public  this  most 
effective  means  of  assuring  a  more  dependable  supply  of  milk 
and  ai.w  of  meat.    If  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  should  pre- 
vail and  his  amendment  be  passed  by  Congress,  what  would 
be  the  cost  to  this  Nation  as  measured  in  the  suffering  and 
death  of  infants  and  children  by  the  thousands  and  in  the 
suffering  and  tears  of  worried  and  grief -stricken  fathers  and 
mothers?    The  protection  of  our  resources,  the  security  of  the 
dairy  industry,  and  our  national  health  depend  upon  a  sound 
agricultural  conservation  program   that   includes  a  greater 
acreage  of  cultivated  land  devoted  to  grasses  and  legumes. 
Without  such  a  program,  our  outlook  lor  the  future  is  de- 
cidedly gloomy;  a  picture  of  increased  eroded  acres,  impov- 
erished farmers,  undernourished  people;  a  puny  population  to 
defend  the  liberties  and  resources  of  our  great  Nation. 

My  amendment  to  House  Resolution  8505.  aims  to  provide 
constructive  means  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  milk  in 
the  mterest  of  the  public  health,  as  well  as  of  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers, and  I  am  certain  that  we  can  go  much  farther  by 
devoting  our  efforts  to  constructively  increasing  the  flow  of 
milk  from  producer  to  consumer  than  by  keeping  dairymen 
from  shifting  to  grass  and  legumes  to  save  on  their  feed  bills. 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  section  402  increasing  the 
amount  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000  000.  It  provides  that  the 
entire  sum  be  expended  In  the  Interests  of  the  producers  and 
consuming  public.  It  especially  provides  that  $5,000,000  of 
the  amount  authorized  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  milk,  safeguard  the  public  health, 
expand  the  marketing  of  milk  for  the  producers,  promote 
better  methods  of  distribution  of  mJik  and  its  products  in  the 
Interest  of  the  consuming  public  and  the  producers  alike. 

When  we  find  that  the  children  of  this  Nation  are  not 
receiving  an  adequate  amount  of  milk  to  properly  nourish 
them,  I  believe  it  is  about  time  to  start  methods  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  milk.  If  the  amendment  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  agreed  to  it  will  aUow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  step  into  the  picture,  together  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  the  big  spread 
that  exists  between  the  producer  and  the  consuraer.  In  other 
words,  set  up  a  distribution  system  that  will  properly  bring 
down  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Such  a  program  has  been  made  to  work  in  England,  and 
that  country  appropriated  some  £400.000  for  that  purpose, 
I  say  that  if  $4,000,000  of  the  $5,000,000  could  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  the  consumption  of  milk  by  the  chil- 
dren in  schools  in  order  to  bring  to  the  undernourished 
children  a  proper  amount  of  milk  so  that  those  children 
would  be  able  to  get  at  least  a  quart  of  milk  a  day,  to  which 
they  Sire  properly  entitled,  then  we  will  not  have  to  worry 
very  much  how  much  may  be  planted  in  grasses  and  legumes. 
We  want  the  consumption  of  milk  increased.  We  want  at 
least  a  quart  of  milk  to  go  to  every  child  attending  every 
school  in  the  United  States.  When  we  have  done  that  we  will 
have  taken  a  step  forward  so  far  as  helping  both  the  fanner 
and  the  consumer  is  concerned,  but  in  order  to  do  that  we  will 
have  to  straighten  out  the  distributing  system  that  is  causing 
the  great  spread  and  the  high  price  of  farm  commodities. 
We  must  start  somewhere,  so  we  might  as  well  start  with  milk 
and  set  up  a  distribution  system  that  will  cut  out  the  high 
cost  of  distribution. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  experts  who  know  what  milk 
means  to  nutrition  and  health  have  told  us  that  the  very 
lowest  diet  should  provide  on  an  average  of  2  4  to  3  quarts 
of  milk  per  person  per  week  or  its  equivalent  products  in 
families  with  children. 
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The  farm  legrlslation  which  we  are  considering,  and  which 
I  support,  proposes  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  farm 
output  to  the  needs  of  the  market  in  which  farm  products 
are  sold.  We  propose  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  sure  that 
every  year  there  shall  be  available  for  consumers  the  quan- 
tities of  foodstuffs  which  they  normally  take  off  the  market 
and  consume.  We  propose  to  protect  farm  income  by  giving 
farmers  the  machinery  by  which  they  can  meet  this  obliga- 
tion to  consumers  without  destroying  their  own  economic 
position  through  producing  more  than  the  markets  will  take. 
This  is  a  praiseworthy  public  purpose.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  enact  legislation  which  will  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  this  purpose  fairly  and  equitably, 
both  for  farmers  and  consimiers.  But  something  more  is 
needed.  When  we  have  made  sure  that  consumers  shall  be 
supplied  in  every  year  with  the  normal  quantities  of  foods 
which  they  now  consume,  and  when  we  have  protected  farm 
income  against  the  collapse  which  occtirs  when  they  produce 
more  than  these  normal  quantities,  we  shall  have  performed 
a  real  service  for  both.  But  though  we  do  all  that,  we  still 
fall  short  of  meeting  the  real  needs  of  consumers.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  not  getting  farmers  the  outlet  for  their 
products  which  would  be  theirs  if  consumers'  real  needs  were 
satisfied. 

The  fact  is  that  the  consumption  of  foodstuffs  in  this 
country  is  not  what  it  should  be.  A  great  many  families  are 
not  getting  either  the  kinds  or  the  quantities  of  foods  which 
they  need.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  milk  and 
milk  products,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  foods 
which  are  classed  as  protective  foods  in  the  diet.  These  are 
the  foods  which  safeguard  health.  They  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  growing  children. 

Pour  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  last 
few  years  have  conducted  a  very  extensive  survey  of  what 
kinds  of  things  and  how  much  of  each  different  families  are 
consuming.  I  can  give  you  some  preliminary  figures  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  records  of  that  survey.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one-fifth  of  all  the  families  in  the  country,  living 
on  farms  and  in  villages  and  towns  and  cities,  are  getting  a 
fourth-rate  diet,  a  diet  which  if  continued  beyond  a  short 
emergency  period  vnil  undermine  the  health  of  the  people 
who  live  on  it.  One  out  of  five  families  were  getting  this 
kind  of  diet  in  the  1935-36  period  when  the  survey  was 
made.  Another  two  out  of  five  famibes  were  getting  only 
a  fair  diet,  a  diet  which  meets  immediate  physical  needs, 
but  provides  only  a  little  in  the  way  of  protective  foods  to 
safeguard  health.  These  two  groups  together  account 
roughly  for  three  out  of  live  of  all  the  famihes  in  the 
country,  according  to  this  preliminary  estimate.  The  other 
two  out  of  five  families  are  getting  diets  classed  as  good  or 
very  good.  Only  the  latter  group,  the  very  good  diets,  pro- 
vide a  liberal  margin  above  average  requirements  in  pro- 
tective foods,  and  only  one  family  out  of  four  in  the  country 
is  getting  this  really  first-rate  diet. 

While  our  families  as  consumers  are  not  getting  the  foods 
they  need,  our  families  on  the  farm  are  not  able  to  sell  at 
remunerative  prices  the  quantity  of  food  which  the  country 
needs  but  cannot  buy.  I  am  told  that  if  the  average  family 
in  the  United  States  could  have  a  diet  as  good  as  is  actually 
enjoyed  by  those  which  have  only  a  modest  average  income 
and  are  selecting  their  foods  most  wisely  from  the  nutrition 
standpoint,  the  outlet  for  milk  products  would  be  increased 
by  one-third  and  the  outlet  for  fruits  and  vegetables  by  one- 
fifth  above  what  is  now  consumed. 

As  I  said,  the  major  deficiency  in  diet  exists  in  the  foods 
that  build  health.  The  most  important  of  these  is  milk. 
Louise  Stanley.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
says : 

Milk  contributes  more  to  good  nutrition  than  any  other  one 
fcx>d  It  has  no  equal  as  a  source  of  calcium,  and  Is  valuable  also 
for  phosphorus  and  potassium.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  sources 
of  efficient   protein. 

I  could  quote  any  nimiber  of  experts  in  this  field  to  elabor- 
ate on  the  value,  indeed,  the  necessity,  of  milk  in  the  human 
diet. 

These  experts  who  know  what  milk  means  to  nutrition  and 
health  have  told  us  that  at  the  very  lowest  a  diet  should 


provide  on  the  average  2^2  to  3  quarts  of  milk  per  person 
per  week,  or  its  equivalent  in  milk  products,  in  families  with 
children.  These  amounts  they  recommend  only  as  an  emer- 
gency supply  for  short  periods  of  time.  They  say  that  3 
quarts  per  v^eek  will  not  safeguard  health  and  provide  the 
right  kind  of  nutrition  if  consumption  continues  at  that  level 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  For  an  adequate  diet,  figured 
out  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  they  recommend  5  quarts  per 
week  per  person.  Children,  of  course,  should  get  more  than 
the  average  while  older  people  might  do  with  less. 

Against  these  requirements,  what  are  the  facts  about  milk 
consumption  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States?     In  1934  the 
consumers'  counsel  of  the  A.  A.  A.  collected  repxDrts  on  the 
milk  consumption  of  29,000  families  in  59  cities.     He  found 
that  the  average  person  was  consuming  less  than  2  4  quarts 
of  milk  a  week  in  fluid  and  evaporated  form,  but  not  includ- 
ing other  milk  products.    He  found  that  in  only  8  of  the  59 
cities  was  the  average  milk  consumption  as  high  as  3  quarts 
per  person  per  week  while  in  9  of  the  59  cities  it  was  less 
than  2  quarts  per  week.     The  recent  comprehensive  survey 
of  consumer  purchases,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  tells 
us  how  much  milk  different  families  consume  in  all  forms 
and  also  reports  the  fluid  milk  equivalent  of  their  consump- 
tion of  various  milk  products.    Preliminary  figures  from  this 
surv-ey  show  that  those  classes  of  city  famibes  which  spend 
only  small  or  moderate  amounts  for  food  have  an  average 
consumption  of   less  than   3   quarts  per  person   per  week. 
These  lower  expenditure  levels  include  40  percent  of  all  city 
famibes.    Another  40   percent   of   the   city  famibes  are   in 
classes  whose  milk  consumption  averages  about  SMz   quarts 
per  person  per  week.    An  average  consumption  of  5  quarts 
per  week,  which  the  adequate  diet  requires,  is  not  reached 
by  any  class  of  city  family,  except  pertiaps  at  top  income 
levels  for  which  reports  are  not  now  available.    But  only 
1  out  of  10  city  famibes  is  at  these  higher  expenditure  levels. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  the  situation  is  somewhat  better, 
but  even  here  three-fourths  or  more  of  all  famibes  are  found 
in  classes  where  the  average  person  consumes  less  than  4 
quarts  per  week.  I  shall  append  to  my  remarks  a  table 
which  shows  the  consumption  of  milk  and  milk  products  by 
these  city  and  town  and  vibage  famibes. 

But  let  me  quote  now  a  recent  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  which  comes  at  milk  from  another  angle.  He 
is  talking  not  only  about  what  we  need  but  about  what  we  do. 
Rather.  I  should  say.  he  is  teUing  us  what  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do.  Addressing  the  National  Cooperative  MiUc  Pro- 
ducers' Federation  in  its  annual  convention  at  Baltimore  on 
the  2d  of  November,  the  Secretary  said: 

While  suggesting  these  primary  elements  of  a  program  for 
milk  producers,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  another  major  quectlon 
for  which  we  may  or  may  not  find  the  answer.  I  refer  to  the 
need,  especially  among  the  low-income  groups,  for  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  I  refer  also  to  the  need  of  mills  pro- 
ducers in  our  urban  mllksheds  to  make  certain  that  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  milk  they  produce  shall  go  into  fluid  con- 
suxnption  The  milk  programs  with  which  we  are  now  working 
do  not  meet  this  need.  Since  that  is  the  case,  we  must  keep 
alert   for   the  discovery  of   methods  which  will   meet   it. 

The  facts  of  underconsumption,  the  facts  of  restricted 
outlet  for  farm  products,  prove  unmistakably  that  we  must 
do  something  to  close  the  gap  between  the  overproducer  and 
the  underconsumer.  It  is  aU  right  to  try  to  work  out  a 
farm  program  which  will  bring  production  and  consumption 
into  balance,  but  we  must  not  stop  there.  Section  402  of 
the  bill  which  you  have  before  you  provides  lor  the  main- 
tenance of  laboratories  and  research  facibties  to  develop 
new  scientific,  chemical,  and  technical  uses  and  new  mar- 
kets and  outlets  for  farm  products.  I  propose  that  this 
provision  be  amended  by  adding  the  words,  "in  the  interest 
of  producers  and  the  consuming  public."  The  Secretary 
should  be  authorized  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  increase 
consumption  and  to  bring  about  a  fair  price  of  farm  com- 
modities to  the  consmning  pubbc  as  well  as  to  producers. 

What  in  particular  can  be  done  about  milk?  One  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  by 
childi-en  at  school.  I  know  that  this  can  be  done  because 
It  has  been  tried  in  England  and  has  been  very  successful 
I  know  that  it  should  be  done  because  underconsumption 
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of  milk  Is  most  serious  In  its  effect  ipon  children  of  school 
age.  Through  tbe  agency  of  mil  ^-marketing  boards  in 
England  a  mllk-tn-scboola  scheme  ^ras  Inaugurated  in  Oc- 
tober 1934.  In  the  first  3  manth£  milk  was  supplied  to 
2.400.000  children,  almost  2.000.000  gallons  a  month.  In 
the  first  12  months  22.750.000  gjJlons  were  distributed 
through  the  sdiools  in  this  way,  the  British  Exchequer  con- 
tributing £4474)00  or  about  t2.000,0<0  toward  the  plan. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  by  niy  amendment  to  work 
out  methods  by  which  milk  could  b;  furnished  to  the  chil- 
dren of  our  own  schools.  The  amen  Iment  does  not  describe 
exactly  how  this  would  be  done,  bit  would  leave  it  to  the 
Secretary  to  make  such  arrangemen'  s  with  municipalities  or 
States  or  school  boards  as  will  be  iracticabk  and  fair  and 
most  effecttre  In  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  children 
through  increased  use  of  milk.  R^aDy  substantial  results 
might  be  accomplished.  If.  for  example,  $4,000,000  of  the 
$54Xn.OOO  which  is  authorized  by  th  i  amendment  were  used 
in  this  way.  the  Secretary  might  ccntribute  as  the  F^ederal 
share  in  such  a  plan  4  cents  a  qusrt,  let  us  say,  and  thus 
add  100.000.000  quarta,  or  25.000.00(  i  gaUons.  a  year  to  the 
conaumpiion  of  milk  by  school  cfal  dren.  Spread  over  the 
150  days  of  the  school  year  this  wood  provide  one-half  innt 
a  day  to  about  2.700.000  children.  '  liere  are  about- 2 1,000, - 
MO  children  In  the  elunentary  ceh  >ob  of  the  country.  U 
tte  plan  I  speak  of  were  worked  oui ,  as.  of  course,  it  should 
be.  ao  aa  to  proiide  this  milk  to  tke  children  of  the  most- 
needy  f  amillei,  it  woold  prore  a  yer '  substantial  benefit  and 
would  furnish  a  real  dononitration  of  the  value  of  milk  to 
the  beatth  oT  the  growing  childreii.  Poosibly  the  FcAenl 
riiare  in  the  aefaeme  should  be  less  than  the  figure  I  have 
aa  an  y^'np'*  As  I  say.  it  it  left  to  the  Secretary  to 
out  the  moat  equitable  achem^  and  to  set  up  the  re<- 
qmtrements  which  hntth  oOcers  ind  school  boards  must 
meet  in  qoaltfTliiff  for  a  ^deral  coi  itrlbatkm. 

TbiB  ympoae  which  the  amendmn  it  seeks  to  acoocnidish  Is 
clear.  It  propoaM  to  treat  the  pro  ^em  of  agriculture  and 
(he  taubteni  of  adequate  nutrition  aa  two  parts  of  the  same 
It  propoeea  to  find  the  wvs  in  which  we  can  talae 
snrptaa  production  of  milk  ami  pot  it  to  work  in  the 
battle  against  the  dlaeaae  and  diJmess  and  low  vitalltsr 
by  the  undemourlshmettt  wi  lich  unfortunately  is  thie 
■ocmal  experienoe  of  so  many  families. 
Gilildxen  is  the  first  line  of  attack, 
we  can,  ways  of  increaainc  the  corjsumption  of  milk  by  all 
aaembers  of  the  family.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  by  the 
amendment  to  study  this  problem 
mental  projects  by  which  we  may  find  out  how  the  under 
^yp^Mim^r  and  the  overproducer  ma:  be  brought  together  on 
terma  fair  and  reaaonabie  and  benel|cial  in  a  really  practical 
way  to  both  of  them. 
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These  amounts  they  recommpndpd  only  as  an  emergency 
supply  for  short  periods  of  time.  Why.  we  should  have  no 
emergency  supply  as  far  as  the  children  of  this  Nation  are 
concerned.  The  facts  of  underconsumption  are  borne  out  by 
a  statement  in  the  convention  of  the  milk  producers  which 
was  held  in  Baltimore  the  first  part  of  thi.s  month  that  there 
is  a  considerable  underconsumption  of  milk;  yet  the  only 
cure  recommended  is  more  publicity  v\ih  regard  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  inclusion  of  milk  in  the  diet.  We  do  not  need 
any  more  publicity  regarding  the  beneficial  effect  of  milk. 
Every  mother  in  this  Nation  knows  how  beneficial  milk  is  to 
her  children.  Our  problem  is  to  bring  milk  to  the  children, 
the  mothers,  and  the  people  of  this  Nation  at  a  price  which  is 
fair  to  the  farmer  and  within  range  of  the  consumer. 

In  England  the  people  were  paying  on  th?  market  from  14 
to  16  cents  a  quart  for  milk,  but  today  they  are  gn-ing  milk  at 
6  cents  a  quart  to  every  child  in  the  school  .system  of  Great 
Britain,  and  paying  the  farmer  his  regular  prioe. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3neld  5  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOOK.  This  milk  is  being  brought  to  the  children  at 
6  cents  a  quart  instead  of  co.siintt  14  cents  on  the  market. 
This  practice  is  followed  where  public  or  charitable  funds  are 
used  for  the  purchase  of  milk.  The  undernourished  children 
were  not  segregated  from  the  well-nourished  children  of 
families  in  better  circumstances.  Each  child  received  his 
quart  of  milk,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  could  afford  to  pay  were  billed  at  6  cents  a 
quart.  The  authorities  then  made  a  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay,  and  the  Govern- 
ment made  the  proper  adjustment. 

The  same  procedure  can  be  followed  in  this  country  under 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  we  caji  start  by  straighten- 
ing out  tlie  milk -distributing  system  through  cutting  down  its 
price  to  the  consumer,  although  still  giving  the  farmer  a 
proper  price,  we  then  have  a  wedge  by  which  we  can  enter 
into  similar  arrangements  with  regard  to  other  commodi- 
ties. However,  just  as  our  great  chairman  stated,  let  tis 
start  on  something  we  know  we  have  a  chance  to  win. 
There  Is  no  stronger  advocate  In  this  House  of  a  program 
which  would  not  limit  production  of  any  crop,  but  we  are 
not  at  the  crossroads  where  we  can  enact  such  legislation. 
We  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  enact  such  legislation  imtil 
we  cure  the  distributing  system,  which  has  the  hold  of  a 
monopoly  upon  the  public  of  America.  When  we  have 
straightened  out  the  distributing  system  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  the  consumer  a  product  at  a  price  he  can  afford 
to  pay,  but  if  the  American  public  cannot  consume  the 
product,  then  we  cannot  go  ahead  with  unlimited  production. 

I  believe  some  day  we  shall  arrive  at  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  be  able  to  consume  everything  the  land  of  this 
country  can  produce,  and  properly  distribute  it.  However, 
we  are  not  yet  at  that  point,  and  must  fawie  the  problem 
squarely  as  it  exists  today.  What  is  our  problem  today? 
With  the  farmer  in  his  prejent  condition,  we  must  give  him 
the  best  price  we  can,  considering  the  price  the  consumer 
can  pay,  and  we  have  done  it  in  this  bill.  We  do  not  have 
to  listen  to  the  argiunent  that  one  farm  organization  does 
not  believe  in  this  bill  and  that  another  farm  organization 
does  not  believe  in  the  bill.  When  representatives  of  all  the 
farm  organizations  were  brought  together,  face  to  face,  they 
could  not  agree  on  any  two  provisions  in  any  bill  we  had. 
In  such  a  situa.tion.  It  was  time  the  committee  got  down  to 
business,  took  the  best  material  available,  and  studied  it 
from  every  angle.  It  was  studied,  not  only  from  October 
27  right  down  to  the  day  the  b.U  was  introduced,  but  last 
year  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  until  the  time  the 
farm  organizations  could  not  agree.     lApplause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.! 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  GwrrmEl. 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  some  constitutional  questions  involved 
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in  thi.s  bill.  Whatever  you  may  think  about  this  bill — and 
I  do  not  think  much  of  parts  of  it — I  believe  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  in  its  general  outlines  the  bill  is  on  a  fairly 
sound  constitutional  basis.  However,  in  my  opinion  this 
cannot  be  said  about  the  national  marketing  quotas,  because 
I  believe  that  part  of  the  bill  to  be  unconstitutional  because 
of  the  referendum  which  is  involved  in  the  quota  pronsion. 

What  is  the  quota  provision?  In  regard  to  corn,  it  is  that 
if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  believes  there  is  a  certain 
percentage  of  excess  supply  in  corn,  he  announces  a  national 
marketmp:  quota  and  then  has  a  referendum.  If  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  do  not  vote  f^^r  the  quota  it  does  not  become 
cfffctive.  In  other  words,  upon  what  does  this  quota  de- 
pend':'  Not  upon  the  judgment  of  Congress,  not  upon  the 
will  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  entirely  upon  the 
will  of  the  grow-ers  of  corn,  as  expressed  through  this  refer- 
endum. To  me  this  seems  clearly  unconstitutional,  as  a 
delegation  of  legislative  authority. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  GWYNNE  I  yield  rather  briefly:  I  do  not  have  much 
t:me. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  Congress, 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  can  prevent 
a  farmer  from  feeding  corn  to  livestock,  for  example,  on  the 
theory  that  the  livestock  after  it  is  processed  may  eventually 
flow  into  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  I  should  like  to  take  up  that  question  a 
little  later.  If  I  may  proceed  now  with  this  referendum 
proposition,  I  should  like  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion a  little  later,  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  MAPES.  May  I  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
bill  not  only  attempts  to  regulate  the  five  farm  commodities 
but.  through  this  com  marketing  provision,  attempts  to 
control  the  amoimt  of  livestock  the  farmers  can  produce. 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  cannot  yield 
further  now  until  I  .say  a  word  about  this  referendum 
proposition. 

Of  course,  all  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Congress 
by  article  I,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  general 
rule  that  legislative  power  cannot  be  delegated  to  some  other 
body,  but  to  this  general  rule  there  are  two  exceptions.  The 
first  exception  has  to  do  with  matters  of  local  referenda. 
Various  States  have  held  a  mutter  of  local  importance  may 
be  submitted  to  a  referendum  in  a  local  community  like  a 
city,  a  county,  or  a  drainage  district.  It  has  almost  unani- 
mously been  held  that  without  some  constitutional  provi- 
sion a  legi.-lature  cannot  submit  such  a  question  to  the  elec- 
tcratp  if  it  has  to  do  with  a  State-wide  question  and  is 
submitted  to  a  State-wide  electorate.  Cases  have  held  this, 
with  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  FVderal  court  case  in,  I  believe,  the 
ninth  circuit.  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  your  time  discussing 
or  citing  these  cases;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  a  cita- 
tion of  authorities  along  this  line. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  EdmistonK  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  asks  unanimous  consent  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
manner  indicated.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GWYNN'E.  Tills  is  the  first  exception.  The  second 
exception  is  this;  Congress  may  pass  a  law  to  become  effec- 
tive on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event  or  on  the  non- 
happening  of  a  certain  event,  and  it  may  authorize  some 
administrative  official  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  event 
has  happened. 

This  gets  us  right  down  to  the  question  involved  here. 
Can  Congress  pass  a  law  to  become  effective  in  the  event 
that  two-thirds  of  a  certain  group  are  in  favor  of  its  be- 
coming a  law?  Tne  answer  is  "no,"  and  the  cases  have 
uniformly  so  held. 


Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  uill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GWYNNE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  on  the  west  coast  in  the  Edwards 
case  recently  held  that  while  they  could  not  atliim;"it;vcly 
bring  it  into  being,  they  could,  by  negation 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  I  have  read  that  case,  and  let  mo  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  line  of  reasoning  advanced  in  that 
case  finds  support  only  in  two  places.  One  i.s  Vermont,  and 
tliis  time  Maine  does  not  go  with  Vermont,  but  instead  we 
have  this  ninth  circuit  case.  All  the  other  cases  in  the 
country,  I  think,  have  held  to  the  contrary  on  the  propo- 
sition. 

Now,  upon  what  theorv'  is  the  bill  generally  to  be  sup- 
ported? I  think  upon  two  general,  constitutional  theones. 
P^rst,  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  tax  the  people 
and  to  appropriate  money  under  the  general  welfare  clause. 

Under  this  clause,  of  course,  we  can  pay  for  soil  conser- 
vation, and,  in  my  judgment.  I  think  the  Hoosac  Mills  ca.se  is 
not  authority,  tut  the  contrary,  th.it  we  can  appropriate 
money  to  farmers  to  take  land  out  of  production.  I  under- 
stand that  to  be  the  law. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution,  however,  does  not 
explain  and  does  not  support  the  compulsory  part  of  this 
bill.  This  must  be  support.ed,  if  it  is  to  be  supported,  on 
the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  there  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  cases  involving  this  question  of  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  control  interstate  commerce.  One  line  of  cases 
has  held  that  Congress  may  go  into  a  State,  for  instance, 
and  may  regulate  something  done  in  that  State  which,  in 
Itself,  is  local  and  does  not  involve  interstate  commerce. 
All  that  must  be  shown  is  that  the  thing  done  in  that  State 
directly — as  the  court  puts  it — or  approximately,  or  substan- 
tially affects  interstate  commerce. 

Now,  prior  to  the  decisions  in  these  Wagner  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  held  that  production,  either  manufac- 
turing or  growing,  was  too  remote  and  could  not  under  any 
circumstances  affect  interstate  commerce.  Under  the  Wag- 
ner decisions  they  have  not  backed  up  from  that  funda- 
mental principle.  Tliey  have  simply  said  that  whereas  they 
formerly  held,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  production  was  too 
remote,  they  now  held  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  these  particular 
cases  that  the  production  was  not  too  remote  and  that  it  did 
directly  affect  interstate  commerce.  How  far  are  we  going 
to  go?  Will  we  go  to  the  point  that  has  been  raised  by  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan?  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know  where  this  line  will  be  drawn,  but  we  are  appar- 
ently on  the  threshold  of  a  great  expansion  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause,  and  I  dare  say  that  our  future  course  in 
tliis  country  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  will  depend 
partly  upon  Congre.ss  and  partly  upon  the  Court,  In  other 
words,  we  and  the  Court  between  us  are  going  to  determine 
what  things  done  inside  the  St.it e  directly  affect  interstate 
commerce.     I  Applause,  i 

Mr.    MICHENER.     Mr.    Cliairman,    will    the    gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GWYNNE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Tlie  way  the  bill  is  drafted,  an  effort  is 
made  by  the  committee  to  dictate  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
on  this  question  of  interstate  commerce  in  the.se  specific  cases. 
This  method  is  a  recent  ovatnn  m  drafting  legtslalion. 
Stump  speeches  and  recitations  of  this  kind  have  no  place  in 
statute  laws,  I  doubt  if  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  influ- 
enced in  this  manner. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.    GWYNNE.     Mr.    Chairman,     under  the    permission 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  the  following: 

err  ATI  ON    OF    AtTHORITIES 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  imposition  of  a 
national  marketing  quota  if  two-thirds  of  the  growers  of  a 
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In  Buttcrfield  v  Stranahan  '192  T7.  9  470>  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  wius  hc;d  proptTiy  d;r-ctvd  by  Uw  to  deUirniiue  and  estab- 
lish grr.drs  of  tea  lor  importation. 

A  leadi.n?  case  on  this  jaibject  is  F^e'.d  v.  Clark  (143  U.  S  649), 
tn  W'iich  the  power  H;;veu  by  Congress  to  the  Executive  to  suspend 
the  oper-tuon  of  "ert.iin  larl.T  laws  when  he  lound  certain  conUi- 
Uons  to  exist  v. -is  u^iicld. 

Congress  may  not,  howrvor.  make  the  vote  of  the  people 
the  cor.tingrncy  upon  which  the  operation  of  a  law  dcj)ends. 
This  an\ounts  to  :;  delegation  of  legislative  power.  Prac- 
tically all  the  State  cru-u  have  so  held,  although  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Un:ttd  States  has  never  had  occasion 
to  consider  the  Qutiti'.tn. 

It  1.S  not  doni'xl  that  a  valid  statute  may  be  pn^.-^f^d  to  takp  effect 
uptKi  the  h<ipptT.in^  of  some  event,  certain  or  uncertain,  but  such 
a  statute  ^^•hen  It  c-mrs  from  the  hand  rf  .a  legi.slative  majority 
must  be  a  law  in  prtsenLl  to  take  cffecc  In  futuro.  Tiic  event  or 
change  of  circum.star.re  on  which  a  law  may  be  made  to  take 
efToct^  must  be  ?\ich  a.-!  in  the  Judgment  cf  the  lcqi>lature.  effects 
the  questi'^n  of  the  rxpcndiency  of  the  law— an  event  on  which 
the  expediency  of  the  law  In 'the  Judgment  of  the  lawmakers 
depends.  On  the  question  of  expediency,  the  legislature  must 
exerci~-e  Its  own  judl;rnent  definitely  and  t\naUy  •  '  •  but  in 
the  present  ca.-e  no  such  event  or  change  of  circumstances  eCTecting 
the  expef!ienc3>'  of  the  law  was  expected  to  happen.  The  wisdom 
or  expediency  of  the  law  did  not  depend  on  the  vote  of  the  people. 
The  event  on  which  the  act  was  to  take  effect  was  nothing  else 
than  the  vote  of  the  people  on  the  identical  qufbiion  which  the 
Constitution  makes  it  the  du'v  nf  the  legislature  itself  to  decide 
{Barto  V    HTmrod  iN,  Y,),  4  5e!d    483). 

In  re  Municipal  Suffrage'  '  1C9  Mass.  586  >  the  following 
question  was  submiited  for  an  opinion  of  the  Justices.  Ls 
it  constitutional  In  an  act  granting  to  women  the  right  to 
vote  in  to\vTi  and  city  elections  to  provide  that  such  act  shall 
take  effect  throughout  the  Commonwealth  upon  its  accept- 
ance by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  whole  Common- 
wealth? To  this  question  a  majority  of  the  Justices  an- 
swered "no,"  on  the  ground  that  it  would  amount  to  an 
unronstitutional  delegation  cf  legislative  power. 

On  this  Gubject  the  Supreme  Court  cf  Iowa  in  the  case 
previously  cited  had  this  to  say; 

Tlie  legislature  may  pa-«^s  a  law  to  becon.f'  effective  on  a  certain 

con'mpeticy,  but  if  the  people  are  to  say  whotiicr  or  not  an  act 
shall  become  a  law.  they  become  or  are  put  in  the  place  of  the 
lawmaXers  Their  will  is  not  a  contingrncy  upon  which  certain 
thiDKs  are  or  are  nnt  to  be  done  under  the  law.  but  it  becomea 
the  d-'termin.ng  power  whether  such  shall  be  the  law  or  not. 
Till-  eives  them  the  letTi-^lative  authority,  which  under  the  Constl- 
tutlan  is  vested  In  th?  legislature  and  not   m  the  people. 

The  pending  farm  bill  prf^.-ents  a  strange  mixture  of  good 
and  evil.  The  difficult  question  for  a  person  vitally  inter- 
ested in  agricultural  legislation  is  whether  the  pood  features 
of  thf>  bill  justify  a  vote  for  it,  or  'Whether  the  bad  features 
call  for  a  negative  vote.  So  far  as  farm  legislation  is  con- 
cerned at  present,  about  one-third  i.s  good,  one-third  defi- 
nitely bad.  and  one-third  has  net  been  written. 

What,  after  all,  i^  the  farm  problem?  The  ready  answer 
is,  cf  course,  the  question  of  the  surplus.  By  that,  we  do  not 
mesoi  that  in  terms  of  consumption  too  much  is  being  pro- 
duced. We  mean  simply  that  more  is  being  produced,  or  is 
capable  of  being  produced,  than  the  available  consumers  are 
buy.ng  at  prices  at  which  the  farmer  can  afford  to  sell. 

The  situation  confronting  agriculture  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  confrontmg  mduslry.  The  manufacturer  can 
roughly  estimate  the  consumption  of  his  product  for  the 
comng  year.  Agriculture  can,  cf  course,  do  the  same.  Hav- 
ing determined  how  much  of  his  products  he  can  sell  during 
the  year,  the  manufacturer  can  practically  gage  his  produc- 
tion accordingly.  If  it  appears  that  he  is  producing  more 
than  he  can  sell,  he  can  nunimize  his  loss  by  limiting  his 
operations,  or  even  closing  his  factory.  The  farmer  enjoys 
no  such  advantage.  He  and  his  fellow  farmers  cannot 
gather  in  a  single  room  and  determine  upon  some  mutuaUy 
beneficial  program  as  can  the  manufacturers  of  many  com- 
mcKiitles.  Even  if  he  could,  the  weather,  as  likely  as  not, 
would  upset  all  his  plans. 

This  inherent  difficulty  has  been  increased  by  the  World 
War  and  the  situation  which  followed  it.    Under  the  spur 
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of  such  patriotic  slogans  as  "food  will  win  the  war"  the  ' 
farmer  was  virtually  compelhsd  to  break  up  millions  of  acres 
which  should  never  have  been  cultivated.  The  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  dcstroyec.  over  night  an  important  mar- 
ket. However,  that  was  but  a  part  of  his  difficulties.  The 
jMlncipsd  result  of  the  war  and  of  the  unsound  peace  which 
followed  it.  was  the  sowing  oi  the  seeds  of  discord  and  of 
future  wars  all  over  the  worlc.  Each  nation,  fearing  a  siege, 
determined  to  make  itself  agriculturally  self-sufficient  in  tlie 
event  of  another  war.  As  a  result,  the  farmer's  market  was 
further  restricted.  A  further  cause  of  his  present  trouble 
should  be  here  noted.  Durin  ?  the  unhealthy  inflation  of  the 
war  and  of  the  period  immediately  following,  the  farmer 
joined  his  city  brother  in  a  wild  spree  of  gambling.  In  many 
cases  he  bought  land  at  prices  far  in  excess  of  its  productive 
value.  Of  course,  the  inevitable  crash  came,  just  as  it  will 
come  again  whenever  these  sjime  conditions  arise,  in  spite  of 
everything  the  Government  may  do. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  agricul- 
tural problem  is  twofold,  firs:  what  to  do  about  the  tempo- 
rary surplus  due  to  abnormally  favorable  growing  conditions 
in  any  one  year,  and  second,  what  to  do  about  the  general 
surplus  due  to  increased  production  and  lessened  domestic 
and  world  demand. 

In  answer  to  the  questions,  there  have  developed  two  con- 
flicting schools  of  thought.  The  answer  of  the  first  group  is, 
dispose  of  the  surplus;  that  cf  the  second,  is,  do  not  produce 
it.  This  administration  seems  to  be  committed  to  the  second 
theory,  and  therein  lies  the  canger  of  the  present  legislation 
for  the  future  of  agriculture. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  early  steps  taken  by  the 
administration  for  the  relief  of  agriculture  were  beneficial. 
The  crop  loan  was  literally  a  lifesaver  for  agriculture  and 
took  care  of  the  periodic  surplus  due,  in  part,  at  least,  to 
several  abnormally  good  years.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  mar- 
kets cannot  be  expanded,  or  even  regained  overnight,  a  tem- 
porary plan  for  reduced  output  was  undoubtely  sound.  It 
was  but  following  the  same  course  that  industry  has  followed 
without  Government  directiDn.  The  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  what  was  considered  a  temporary  remedy  is  now  sought 
to  be  made  permanent.  In  charting  such  a  course  for  the 
future  of  agriculture,  we  are  ignoring  the  lessons  of  thousands 
of  years  of  experience. 

The  problem  of  the  surplus  is  almost  as  old  as  recorded 
history.  Different  people  have  met  it  in  different  ways,  and 
upon  the  manner  of  the  solution  has  depended  the  future 
of  that  people.  When  the  fjst  savage  was  able  to  produce 
more  than  was  required  to  serve  the  immediate  needs,  the 
problem  of  the  surplus  confronted  him.  In  many  parts  of 
the  earth  these  early  people  used  the  surplus  to  satisfy  new 
and  constantly  expanding  mieds  and  desires.  With  it  they 
built  better  homes,  roads,  chuches,  schools,  railroads,  and.  in 
fact,  civilization.  At  many  periods  in  history  the  surplus 
created  a  serious  problem  arid  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  man- 
kind to  find  a  solution.  It  is;  a  tribute  to  our  ancestors  that 
they  found  a  better  solution  than  simply  to  destroy  it. 

Every  improvement  in  the  method  of  production,  every 
labor-saving  device  carries  w:  th  it  either  the  actuality  or  the 
potentiality  of  increased  production.  In  terms  of  the  then 
existing  consumption,  it  creites  a  surplus.  This  is  always 
the  first  and  immediate  result.  ITie  next  result  has  been  the 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production,  which,  in  turn,  has 
created  greater  consumption  and  so  more  employment.  The 
natural  and  unfettered  operation  of  this  system  has  given 
America  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  attempts,  through  monopoly,  to  pre- 
vent the  benefits  of  improved  production  being  passed  on  to 
the  people.  The  remedy  for  that  situation  is  to  ruthlessly 
strike  down  monopoly  rathjr  than  to  destroy  the  system 
upon  which  monopoly,  either  public  or  private,  is  an  inex- 
cusable parasite. 

The  fundamental  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal,  both  for 

agriculture  and  industry,  is  opposed  to  the  general  principles. 

It  seeks  to  limit  production  to  present  consumption,  rather 

tlian  to  increase  consumption.    It  seeks  to  find  prosperity  by 
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artiscially  raising  prices.  Finding  consumption  temporarily 
below  production,  it  lowers  production  to  bring  it  in  line  with 
consumption.  The  difficulty  is,  however,  that  ihe  inevitable 
effect  of  limiting  production  is  to  throw  out  of  emplojTncnt 
many  formerly  engaged  in  producing.  The  people  not  being 
able  to  buy  consumption  agam  falls  and  it  is  nece^-sary  to 
further  reduce  production.  The  whole  process  becomes  a 
x-icious  descending  spiral  which  must  eventually  end  in  com- 
plete collapse. 

Of  course,  by  "eating  up"  accumulated  re.'^erves.  and  by 
borrowing  from  the  future,  the  people  can  for  a  time  be 
sheltered  from  the  consequences  of  this  program.  There 
will  come  a  day,  however,  when  the  Government  can  no 
longer  artificially  create  purchasing  power  either  by  taxing 
or  borrowing. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  all  control  of  production  under 
all  circumstances.    I  am  asking  only  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment permit  agriculture  to  pursue  the  course  followed  by 
industiT.    It  is  true  industry  controls  its  output.    The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  it  does  so  only  after  il  has  exhausted 
all  the  available  market.— including  that  which  it  has  itself 
created  through  improved  methods  of  production.     On  the 
contrary,  the  New  Deal  program  has  denied  to  agriculture 
practically   all    participation   in   the   foreign   markets,    and 
allows  only  a  constantly  dwindling  share  of   the  domestic 
market.     The   figures   telling   this   sad   story   are   too   well 
known  to  be  repeated  here.     It  will  interest  the  people  of 
our  district,  however,  to  know,  that  had  we  had  that  part 
of  the  American  miarket  for  pork  products  given  over   to 
foreign  countries,  we  could  have  operated  for  1937  two  addi- 
tional packing  plants  of  the  size  of  the  Rath  Packing  Cc. 
in  Waterloo.     No   wonder   industrial   unemplo>Tnent   is   on 
the  increase.     The  production  of  practically  2,000,000  hogs 
necessary  to  supply   that   part  of  Uie  market   would  have 
helped  solve,  in  a  natural  way,  the  problem  of  the  present 
surplus  of  corn.    Unfortunately,  that  part  of  the  agricultural 
program,  which  would  return  to  the  American  farmer  all  of 
the  American  market,  together  with  such  portion   of   the 
world  market  as  can  be  secured  for  him,  has  not  yet  been 
written.    Furthermore,  under  this  administration  it  probably 
never  will  be. 

A  lot  of  the  surplus  problem  is  periodic  and  temporary 
and  can  be  solved  by  plans  for  orderly  marketing,  which 
will  retain  for  the  farmer  the  profit  often  drained  off  by 
the  speculator.  The  provision  for  loans  and  for  an  ever- 
normal  granary  will  be  of  value  In  this  repard.  That  part 
of  the  bill  is  good.  The  provisions  for  soil  conservation  are 
also  on  a  sound  basis.  The  duty  of  the  Grovernment  to 
encourage  proper  farm  practices,  to  preserve  the  soU  for  the 
future  is  generally  accepted.  A  voluntarj'  plan  of  conserva- 
tion and  crop  control  through  proper  taxation  and  appro- 
priation is  clearly  within  the  general-welfare  clause. 

In  place  of  such  a  voluntary  program,  this  bill  adopts  a 
compulsory  scheme  based  on  control  of  interstate  com- 
merce. It  is  true  the  provisions  reported  by  the  committee 
relating  to  com  are  not  particularly  drastic.  Once  the 
principle  is  established,  however,  more  compulsion  is  bound 
to  follow.  Agriculture  is  being  asked  to  surrender  widening 
markets  for  regimentation.  The  agricultural  population 
makes  up  only  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  entire  country. 
The  Industrial  and  consuming  sections  can  outvote  us  at 
any  time.  If  the  Goverrunent  can  compel  the  farmer  to 
sell  a  smaller  amount  to  increase  the  price,  it  can  as  easily 
compel  him  to  sell  a  larger  amount  to  lower  It.  In  fact,  in 
some  countries  being  ruled  by  dictators,  that  is  now  being 
done. 
All  the  compulsory  features  should  be  stricken  from  the 

bni. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  VoorhisI. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of 
American  can  be  siunmarized  in  a  very  few  words.  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  industrial  field  we  have  such  a  high  degree 
of  monopoly  control  that  in  that  field  producers  have  the 
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power  U>  restrict  production  at  will  ind  maintain  high  prices, 
whereas  in  agriculture  we  have  mijlions  of  small  Independ 
ent  producers  who  find  themselves 

when  it  comes  to  the  time  of  selling  their  crops.  Therefore. 
they  need,  smd  have  the  right  to  (  xpect.  some  sort  of  pro- 
tection frcMn  Oovenunent  along  thit  line  untQ  such  time  as 
we  have  done  something  to  prevent  monopoly  control  and 
high  prices  in  industry. 

Between  1929  and  the  trough  of  Ihe  depression  in  1933  the 
production  of  agricultural  commocfties  declined  only  6  per 
cent,  but  the  prices  declined  by 
production  of  farm  implements,  i 
declining  80  percent  and  the  pricfes  thereof  declining  only 
14  percent.    There,  briefly,  is  the  ^tory. 
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63   percent,   whereas  the 
monopoly  industry,  was 


IS    NXCrSSART 


them  the  cost  of  produc- 
to  see  us  set  a  minimurn 
agricultural  commoditiES 
I  believe  that  is  the  mast 


For  my  part,  excepting  from  the  point  of  view  of  soil 
conservation,  I  am  naturally  oppo^.  as  is  everybody,  to  a 
production-restriction  program, 
that  not  until  the  banks  of  Ameridi  stop  withdrawing  credit 
when  they  feel  it  Is  advantageous  t )  them  to  do  so,  not  until 
factories  continue  to  produce  ansjway,  no  matter  whether 
they  have  orders  or  not.  will  there 
ment  that  the  farmers  are  unreasi)nable  in  expecting  to  be 
protected  against  undue  productio^i  when  they  cannot  have 
an  adequate  market  that  will  give 
tlon.  For  my  part  I  should  prefer 
below  which  the  prices  for  staple 
would  not  be  permitted  to  go. 
direct  approach  to  the  program.  It  would  cost  the  Treas\iry 
nothing.  It  would  mean  that  the:^  would  be  an  assurance 
to  the  farmer  that  he  would  kna^  where  he  stood  and  to 
what  limits  he  would  have  to  cut  tils  cost  in  order  to  make 
a  decent  living.  | 

FAKM   AMD   NONTAKl  [    INCOia  ' 

It  seems  to  me  a  few  facts  about  American  farmers'  income 
are  a  necessary  background  In  coimection  with  this  discus- 
sion. I  do  not  know  how  many  N  embers  are  familiar  with 
tlie  fact  that  the  income  of  farm  fa:  allies  in  the  old  South  ahd 
in  the  Middle  States  is  only  33  pen  ent  of  the  income  of  non- 
farm  families  on  the  average — thai  the  income  of  farm  fam- 
ilies in  the  northeastern  sections  of  the  coxmtry  is  only  38 
percent  of  the  Income  erf  nonfaim  families;  that  in  the 
Southwest  It  Is  only  50  percent;  am  even  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  our  farmers  have  themselve  >  formed  effective  cooper- 
ative associations,  it  is  only  80  pert  ent  of  the  income  of  non- 
farm  families. 

It  occtirs  to  me  further  that  there  are  some  problems  in 
connection  with  this  that  we  cannt  »t  overlook.  For  example. 
ve  heard  a  great  deal  at  the  last  se  sslon  about  the  increase  in 
tenancy.  I  could  cite  you  example  after  example  where  sev- 
eral small  Independent  family-unil  farms  are  being  replaced 
by  very  large  farms  operated  consmerably  by  machinery  and 
where  there  are  a  lot  fewer  people  working,  and  certainly 
a  very  much  smaller  number  of  bidependent  farm  families. 
It  is  a  rapid  shift  toward  what  we  may  call  industrialization 
of  American  agriculture.  Those  nho  would  like  to  see  the 
good  old  days  retiim  and  get  back  to  the  time  when  we  had 
a  larger  number  of  independent  fa  nllies  able  to  make  a  good 
hvlng  on  the  land  have  the  sam  i  desires  as  I  do.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  them  thit  this  is  a  case  where  we 
have  to  face  the  facts.  To  leave  t  lings  alone,  to  do  nothing, 
to  go  back  to  the  policies  of  the  191 0's  is  what  you  cannot  do. 
If  we  want  to  preserve  the  fundami  jntal  American  democraicy 
that  rested  on  wide  economic  opportunities,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  to  leave  this  tendency  alme  and  do  nothing  about 
It  means  that  great  numbers  of  oiir  agricultural  people  will 
be  forced  down  to  a  standard  of  11  rtng  where  they  can  com- 
pete with  tractors,  and  what  that  ]  neans  I  leave  to  your  own 
imagination.  So  it  would  be  well  or  us  to  cease  criticism  of 
Government  effort  to  solve  these  problems  and  cease  criti- 
cisms of  organizations  like  the  Pi  rm  Security  Administra- 
tion and  some  others,  which  are  trying  to  get  at  this  prob- 
lem in  a  new  and  a  constructive  m  uiner. 

Coming  from  California,  believi;  me  I  know  what  these 
things  amount  to.  because  I  have  i  een  and  lived  with  people 


who  have  come  there  because  they  have  been  uprooted  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  and  are  .'^eeklng  a  new  home. 
We  are  having  a  hard  time  to  make  room  for  them,  good 
people  though  they  are. 

Scmehow  or  other  we  have  tn  solve  that  problem,  somehow 
or  o:her  we  have  to  find  ways  to  reroot  thosf  people  if  pos- 
sible in  a  self-sustaining  life  and  for  that  reason  this  problem 
becomes  almost  as  serious  a.s  the  one  that  ancient  Rome 
faced  when  she  saw  her  lands  being  gobbled  up  by  great 
landowners  and  her  formerly  self-sustaining  farmers,  back- 
bone of  the  nation,  driven  into  the  cities  to  beg  for  help. 
So  we  can  shrink  from  nothing  it  stoms  to  me  which  Is 
sound  and  feasible  as  we  attempt  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  had  hoped  there  would  be  stronger  provisions  in  this  bill 
protective  of  the  tenant  farmer.  I  cannot  from  my  own 
point  of  view  see  what  reason  there  is  why  the  man  who 
does  the  work  should  not  be  the  man  who  gets  the  benefit 
pa>^nentvS,  and  I  have  been  hopeful  it  might  be  possible  to 
incorporate  in  the  bill  at  the  proper  time  some  provision  of 
that  sort. 

TTIE    EXPORT     MARKrr     PROHI  TM 

There  is  one  thins  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  We  sometimes  hear  people  who 
argiie  very  vehemently,  on  th*^  on'^  hand,  against  production 
coni.rol  and  likev,ise  again.'=t  rrciprocal-trade  agreements.  I 
can  understand  ho\v  a  pf^rson  can  bo  against  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  but  I  cannot  for  'he  life  of  me  understand 
how  you  can  be  against  them  both,  because  unles.s  you  have 
a  program  which  will  prevent  surpluses  over  domestic  needs 
being  produced,  you  have  to  build  up  your  export  markets 
in  .some  fashion.  The  only  other  way  you  can  get  around 
it  Is  to  directly  maintain  a  domestic  price  level  high  enough 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  make  h:s  income  that  way  largely 
and  leave  him  in  a  position  where  he  can  produce  for  ex- 
port behind  that  bulwark  of  security. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.     I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  the  House  how 
it  is  going  to  a&sist  agriculture  when  we  reduce  production 
in  this  country  and  permit  foreign  aCTicultural  products  to 
come  in  and  replace  the  reduction  effected? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  mak^  is  this: 
The  sound  reason  for  controlling  production  is  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  soil;  the  fertility  of  America,  which  is  the 
most  important  point.  I  have  here  a  chart  which  shows  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  one-h.ilf  of  th-^  topsoil  which  we  had  in 
this  country  when  the  white  man  first  came  has  been  im- 
paired in  fertility,  and  that  300  000,000  acres  of  it  have 
been  practically  destroyed.  That  is  tlu.'  reason  for  a  pro- 
gram which  works  in  the  direction  of  .^oil -building  crops, 
against  the  production  of  an  oversupply  of  crops  which  are 
soil  depleting.  May  I  add  that  whenever  .soil-depleting  crops 
are  exported  we  are,  actually,  exporting  a  portion  of  our 
own  soil  fertility. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     WiU  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  In  order  to  carrv  the  gentleman's  con- 
tention to  a  logical  conclusion,  would  it  not  appear  that  we 
should  put  the  bars  up  on  the  importation  of  competitive 
farm  products  that  are  now  coming  in.  such  as  com,  rye, 
butter,  wheat,  and  other  product.'^' 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Of  course,  a  large  am.ount  of  our  im- 
portation of  farm  product.s  recency  has  been  due  to  the 
drought,  but  I  do  believe  that  will  be  a  neces.sary  part  of  the 
program  of  price  maintenance  I  cannot  escape  that  con- 
clusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
California  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.     I  thank  the  eh.airman. 

All  I  say  is.  if  you  argue  against  production  control  and 
against  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements  you  are  in  an  incon- 
sistent position,  because  on  the  one  hand  you  are  saying  we 
should  not  control  our  production  in  any  manner,  and  on 
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the  other  hand  you  are  arguing  against  a  program  which  is 
attempting  to  open  new  export  markets  for  our  commodities. 
You  have  to  do  either  one  or  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  to  consider 
this  farm  program,  in  addition  to  the  reason  of  monopoly, 
which  I  gave,  Is  the  fact  that  our  own  people  by  the  millions 
have  too  little  income  to  iifford  an  adequate  diet.  The 
farmer's  market  is  the  mass  of  people,  and  the  only  way  that 
market  can  be  increased  is  ty  an  increase  in  the  income  of 
the  poorest-paid  people  in  America.  It  would  not  make  any 
difference  to  the  farmer  if  tiie  Income  taxes  in  the  higher 
brackets  are  reduced.  It  will  make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence to  him  for  the  worse  if  millions  become  unemployed 
and  nothing  is  done  to  enaale  them  to  earn  a  living.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  make  a  difference  to  him  for  the 
better  if  we  can  pass  legisla.ion  which  will  Increase  the  in- 
come of  our  poorest-paid  \vorkers.  'Hie  poorest  paid  are 
the  ones  who  would  eat  more  if  they  had  more  money 
to  buy  with.  That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  the  farmers  of 
America  have  a  very  direc:  Interest  in  the  passage  of  a 
bill  to  support  the  wages  of  the  poorest-paid  workers  in  this 
coimtry.  I  believe  a  wage  and  hour  bill  to  be  right,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  hope  it  will  pass.  I  hope  Congress  will 
write  its  own  minimum  standards  into  the  bill  instead  of 
leaving  that  to  anj'one  else. 

I  am  also  tremendously  iitercsted  in  the  passage  of  the 
best  farm  legislation  we  cari  produce  out  of  this  debate  on 
the  basis  of  the  bill  that  has  been  presented  to  us  by  the 
committee  after  their  long  £iid  hard  labor. 
I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Rie  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chainran.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sauthoff]. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  (^lairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  certain  statistics. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAUTHOFF.    Mr.  Chairman— 

And  he  gave  It  as  his  opln.on  that  whoeoever  could  make  two 
ears  of  com,  or  two  blades  of  f^ass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind,  and 
do  better  service  to  his  country,  Umn  the  whole  r»ce  of  politician* 
put   together. 

Thus  wrote  Dean  Swift  many  years  ago  In  Gulliver's  Trav- 
els, and  that  has  been  tbm  common  understanding  of  the 
economics  of  production  ever  since.  But  the  race  of  politi- 
cians today  has  evolved  a  new  law  which  says  that  he  who 
shall  make  but  one  ear  oJ  com,  or  one  blade  of  grass,  to 
grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  two  grew  before,  shall 
receive  praise  and  much  money  from  his  country.  That  Is 
the  theory  of  the  two  farm  bills  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  Jones  bill  in  the  House  and  the  Smith  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

The  doctrine  of  scarcity  was  evolved  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  depression  for  the  puri>ose  of  raising  prices  immediately. 
It  was  never  intended  as  a  permanent  program  but  merely 
as  a  makeshift  device  to  raise  prices  hurriedly  and  give 
farmers  some  cash  revenie.  This  program  has  been  de- 
fended by  its  sponsors  on  the  theory  that  there  is  an  over- 
production of  agricultural  products;  but  let  me  remind  you 
that  when  the  President  made  his  inaugural  address  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1937,  he  stated  taat — 

One-third  of  our  people  are  ill-housed,  lU-clothed.  and  ill-fed. 
If  that  is  true — and  I  b<lieve,  in  the  main,  that  statement 
is  correct — ^then  there  is  -lot  an  overproduction  of  agricul- 
tural products  but  rather  an  imderconsumption.  In  other 
words,  there  are  millions  uf  our  people,  both  young  and  old. 
who  cannot  aflford  to  eat  the  things  that  we  raise.  This  is 
true  in  a  large  degree  to  the  high  cost  of  distributing  these 
commodities  from  the  farm  to  the  home.  Just  to  take  one 
illustration,  recently  I  Uiquired  of  a  shopkeeper  In  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  price  of  some  Wisconsin  cheese  and  found 
that  it  was  70  cents  a  pound.    The  cheese  maker  back  home 


is  getting  17  cents  a  pound  for  producing  that  cheese,  and, 
of  course,  many  people  are  barred  from  purchasing  it  at  70 
cents  a  pound.  This  phase  of  our  problem  is  entirely  ignored 
in  tbis  bill,  although  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  the  farmers'  sale  of  his  produce  to  the 
housewife. 

THI    CROr-CONTROL    BUX 

Under  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills,  the  present 
Soil  Conservation  Act  remains  in  force.  Here  are  some  of 
the  major  provisions  in  the  House  bill: 

Cotton:  Compulsory  acreage  control  if  two-thirds  of  the 
growers  approve;  cooperators  eligible  to  benefit  pa>Tnents, 
loans,  or  subsidies  and  may  sell  all  production  from  allotted 
acreage;  noncooperators  subject  to  loss  of  benefit  payments 
and  in  addition  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  pound  on 
sale  of  all  cotton  produced  on  acreage  in  excess  of  their 
allotment. 

Wheat:  Farmer-approved  marketing  quotas  when  indi- 
cated yield  and  carry-over  total  more  than  25  percent  above 
normal;  farmers  allotted  acreage  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
loaixs  on  storage  of  surplus:  penalty  of  15  cents  a  bushel  for 
sale  of  ail  wheat  in  excess  of  amount  allotted. 

Corn:  Farmer-approved  marketing  quotas  when  indicated 
yield  and  carry-over  total  more  than  15  percent  above  nor- 
mal; penalty  tax  of  15  cents  a  bushel  for  sale  of  any  corn 
above  allotment;  loans  of  from  55  percent  to  75  percent  of 
parity  for  storage  of  excess  production. 

Tobacco:  Farmer-approved  mairketing  quotas  if  prospec- 
tive supply  is  above  normal;  50  percent  penalty  for  sale  of 
above-quota  production. 

Rice:  Domestic  allotment  scheme:  farmer -approved  mar- 
keting quotas  if  total  supply  exceeds  normal  requirements; 
soil-conservation  payments  for  cooperators:  penalty  of  one- 
fourth  cent  a  pound  for  sale  of  excess  production. 

The  above  sun-ey  shows  that  the  basic  agricultiu^l  com- 
modities which  will  receive  benefit  payments  are  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice.  It  can  be  readily  tinder- 
stood  by  a  WiscOTisin  farmer  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
program  which  will  benefit  Wisconsin.  On  the  contrary.  I 
shall  endeavor  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  to  show  that 
Wisconsin  will  suflEer  rather  than  benefit  from  this  so-called 
agricultural  bill. 

OTTR   INCONSISTE3VT  AG11ICU1.T0RAI.   POLICT 

It  is  estimated  that  we  shaU  take  about  30,000.000  acres  of 
farm  land  out  of  production  under  this  plan.  In  order  to  do 
so,  we  will  have  to  pay  the  farmers  who  own  these  acres 
aijout  $750,000,000.  Where  will  that  money  come  from? 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  no  method  of  raising  the  money 
is  suggested  so  that  in  the  absence  of  a  financing  plan  the 
money  will  come  from  the  general  Treasury  and  will  have  to 
be  raised  by  general  taxation.  In  other  words,  you  and  I 
will  have  to  pay  for  it.  At  the  same  time  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  taking  30,000,000  acres  of  farm  lands  out  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  Is  taxing  our  people,  let  us  say. 
$750,000,000  a  year  for  that  purpose,  we  are  admitting  from 
foreign  countries  agricultural  production  from  30,000.000 
acres  of  farm  lands  of  foreigners.  In  other  words,  we  are 
shutting  out  30,000.000  acres  of  our  own  land  and  admitting 
the  production  of  30.000.000  acres  of  foreign  land. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  passed  reclamation  bills  which 
wm  add  some  8.000.000  acres  to  our  productive  areas  by 
means  of  irrigation,  and  some  of  this  land,  most  of  which  is 
situated  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  will  be  reclaimed  at  a 
cost  estimated  as  high  as  $600  an  acre.  This  wUl  mean  that 
while  you  and  I  are  taxed  to  stop  farmers  in  our  own  country 
from  raising  what  they  can  on  their  farms,  at  the  same  time 
we  will  admit  the  farm  produce  from  an  equal  number  of 
acres  from  Europe  and  other  continents  abroad  and.  in  addi- 
tion, will  reclaim  some  8.000.000  acres  of  desert  lands  at  a 
huge  cost.  Does  such  a  policy  make  sense?  Would  you 
pursue  such  a  policy  in  your  own  business? 

Let  me  state  it  again  to  you  in  another  way:  Why  not 
have  the  United  States  give  the  General  Motors  Co.  $100 
per  car  subsidy  for  manufacturing  200,000  cars  less  a  year 
than  it  is  now  producing?  Would  that  appeal  to  you  as  a 
wise  business  move?    And  11  we  then  deeded  that  we  would 
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admit  cars  of  foreign  make  to  be 
the  amount  of  200.000  to  make  up 
out  of  General  Motors  production, 
the  same  situation  which  we  now 
regard  to  agrlcultxiral  products. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  America^ 
served  for  the  American  farmer 

Rrst.  Thirty-two  million  people 

Second.  Thirty-two  million  more 
of  processing,  distributing,  buying 
That  takes  care  of  one-half  of  our 

Third.  The  American  farmer 
the  largest  and  best  market  for 
cement,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 
hundred  and  one  other  articles 

Fourth.  Make  the  American 
serving  to  him  the  American  market 
him  on  his  feet  financially  and  the 
per:    undersell  him   with  cheaper 
IM'oducts  from  abroad  and  you 
have  for  the  things  we  make  in  the 


sold  in  this  country  to 
Tor  those  which  we  took 

you  would  have  exactly 
have  in  this  country  m 


market  should  be  pre- 
many  reasons: 
ive  on  our  farms; 
people  make  a  living  out 
selling  farm  products, 
entire  population; 

his  dependents  make 
umber,  hardware,  paint, 
>uilding  materials,  and  a 
numerous  to  mention; 
prosperous  by  pre- 
for  his  products,  put 
whole  country  will  pros- 
competitive   agricultural 
the  best  market  we 
cities. 
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ACVCTn.TUXAL 

A    recent    report  from    the 
showed  that  Imports  of  farm 
ports  tar  the  first  time  in  our 
that  American  agricultural  product^ 
at  $733,000,000.  while  competitive 
this  country  were  valued  at  $868. 
cultural  products  exceeded  export^ 
tural  produce  by  18  percent.    We 
tlubt  tills  was  true  ooly  in  the 
we  did  not  raise,  such  as  cofCee, 
but  the  figures  which  I  have  Just 
products  which  we  do  raise,  and 
farmer  is  losing  his  markets  In  this 

Let  us  look  at  Canada  as  an 
1036  Canada  imported  from  the 
1370.000,000  which  was  an  increase 
over  1935.     However,  imports  by 
Canada  in  the  same  period  of  time 
was  $92,000,000  more  than  in  the 
ance  of  trade  between  the  two 
Canada.     During   1936  Canada 
States  showed  an  increase  of  18 
the  same  time  the  United  States 
from  Canada  in  1936  than  in  1935 
notable  increases  in  catUe  welghin|g 
Cheddar  cheese,  and  seed  potatoes, 
In  Wisconsin. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
ments  are  now  in  force  only  a  yeai 
are  16  such  treaties.    Just  think 
5  years  and  when  we  have  three 
countries  Involved  as  we  have 
against  us  will  be  much  greater 
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Every  time  that  anyone  protests 
dprocal-trade  agreements,  he  is  prj>m 
cratSs  "Just  see  what  happened 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act."    I  am 
palgned  against  the  Smoot-Hawley 
every  speech  I  made.    I  do  not  believe 
I  vote  for  any  such  act  were  it 
House,  but  I  call  your  attention  to 
a  3-to-l  maj<n1ty  in  both  Hotises 
crats  for  the  past  4  years  they 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act    I  want 
not  in  favor  of  that  act  nor.  on  the 
of  taking  down  all  tariff  restrictions 
products  from  abroad  in  competi^on 
this  country.     I  therefore  have 
the  recliarocal-tnule  agreonents, 
ada,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netheriind 
these  agre«nents  special  inducemeqts 
and  cream  in  oompetition 
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32  percent  more  goods 
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the  effect  will  be  after 

or  four  times  as  many 

The  trade  balance 
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against  any  of  these  re- 
ptly  told  by  the  Demo- 
the  coimtry  under  the 
one  of  those  who  cam- 
Act  and  condemned  it  in 
in  it  today,  nor  would 
(Ml  the  floor  of  the 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
Congress  by  the  Demo- 
not  yet  repealed  the 
make  it  clear  that  I  am 
3ther  hand,  am  I  in  favor 
and  letting  in  cheap  farm 
with  those  raised  in 
plx)tested  against  some  of 
especially  those  with  Can- 
Kingdom,  because  in 
were  held  out  to  cattle, 
our  own. 
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I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  babassu  nuts 
and  the  oil  made  therefrom  i?  coming  into  th;s  country  duty 
free  from  Brazil.  Oleomareanne  is  made  from  baba^su-nut 
oil  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  from  cotton.^eed  c:l.  and  these 
imports  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  .souiheni  dealers  are 
becoming  alanned.  Yet  when  I  attempted  to  lay  these 
fact.s  before  the  Ways  and  Mearts  Committee  of  the  House  I 
was  refused  a  hearing  on  the  grounds  that  I  was  out  of  order. 

There  is  much  secrecy  and  mystery  in  the  drafting  of  these 
trade  agreements.  Our  objective  is  the  general  ameliora- 
tion of  the  world  situation."  says  Henry  F.  Grady,  former 
Chief  of  the  Ehvision  of  Trade  Agreements  and  now  a  member 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  I  want  to  refer  to  one  other  inci- 
dent that  to  me  seems  very  significant.  In  the  spring  of 
1934  there  was  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act  before  the  Hou.=;e  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Dr.  Sa>Te  exhibited  a  chart  on  which  29  countries 
were  designated,  none  of  which  were  named.  Dr.  Sayre  then 
stated  to  the  committee  that  the  State  Departmejit  wanted 
authority  from  Congress  for  making  concessions  to  these  29 
countries,  and  reduce  tarifl.s  up  to  50  percent  on  the  articles 
we  import  from  them,  in  return  for  which  they  were  to  cut 
their  duties  on  certain  s  x^ds  and  raw  materials  which  we 
were  to  sell  them.  .A  member  of  the  committee  asked  Dr. 
Sayre  to  designate  the  countries  by  name  and  specify  the 
articles  on  which  he  propo-ed  to  reduce  our  tariffs.  Dr.  Sayre 
declined.  He  said  he  would  whisper  that  information  to  a  few 
members  of  the  committee,  but  that  he  would  not  put  such 
information  in  the  record;  to  do  so  would  upset  the  whole 
scheme.  Just  put  those  two  things  together,  and  what  is  the 
answer?  Instead  of  open  hearings  where  you  and  I  and 
anyone  else  can  go  and  know  what  is  going  on  and  listen  to 
the  argioments  and  present  our  side  of  the  case  if  we  wish 
to,  there  are  secret,  mysterious  plottings  and  understandings 
concerning  which  the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
know  nothing. 

For  example:  A  trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain  Is 
now  in  process  of  negotiation.  Walter  Runciman,  until  re- 
cently president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  came  to 
Washington  and  received  from  the  President  a  list  of  articles 
on  which  we  were  ready  to  reduce  the  tariff.  British  trade 
experts,  industrial  leaders  and  the  Dominion  premiers  are 
now  carefully  checking  and  e.xamming  each  item  on  that 
list.  In  the  meantime  what  of  thp  United  States?  Neither 
you  nor  I  know  what  is  on  that  list,  nor  can  we  find  out.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  free  and  open  discussion.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  nothing  but  good  could  result  from 
open  hearings  and  I  do  not  like  this  method  of  secret  con- 
niving that  goes  on  without  our  knowledge. 

DAIRT     .AMENTIMENTS 

When  this  farm  bill  was  up  for  consideration  in  commit- 
tee, four  amendments  of  grave  import  to  the  dairy  interests, 
especially  Wisconsin,  were  offered  to  protect  dairy  interests. 
These  amendments  w"re  as  follows: 

No.  1,  known  as  the  "land  use"  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  acreage  taken  out  of  production  under  a 
crop-control  program,  which  formerly  produced  cotton, 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  corn,  shaD  be  used  in  the  production 
of  feed  which  in  turn  would  be  used  to  produce  herds  and 
dairy  products. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  the  proposed  farm  bill.  30.000,- 
000  to  40.000,000  acres  will  be  taken  out  of  production  of 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  corn,  and  it  Ls  the  fear  of  the 
representatives  of  dairy  dL^tnct.s  that  this  vast  acreage  wiU 
be  put  into  pasturage  fcr  the  purpo.->e  of  feeding  dairy  herds, 
which  will  mean  increa.>ed  competition  and  hence  lower 
prices  for  dairy  products. 

No.  2.  known  as  the  cost  of  production""  amendment: 
This  amendment  provides  that  the  unportation  of  agricul- 
tural products  into  the  United  States  be  prohibited  where 
the  landed  costs  of  such  products  plus  the  tariff  duties,  are 
lower  than  the  domestic  cost  of  production. 

To  illustrate :  If  the  landed  cost  of  a  pound  of  butter  from 
New  Zealand  is  14  cents,  and  the  tanfl  is  14  cents,  making 
a  total  of  28  cents,  while  the  domestic  cost  of  production  Is 
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32  cents,  then  such  butter  would  be  shut  out  of  this  country. 
It  cciild  only  come  in  if  the  4  cents  differential  in  price  were 
met  so  that  it  would  enter  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  cost  of 
production  of  our  butter. 

No.  3,  "foreign  fats  and  oils":  Under  this  amendment, 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to  discontinue  the  practice 
of  binding  on  the  free  list,  or  binding  at  the  present  rate  of 
excr^e  taxes,  agricultural  commodities  imported  into  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  further  authorized 
to  advise  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  Netherlands 
that  at  the  expiration  date  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments, the  concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  binding  babassu  oil  and  starches  on  the  free 
list,  and  freezing  the  excise  tax  on  palm  oil  at  3  cents  per 
poimd,  will  not  be  continued. 

At  the  present  time  the  increase  of  imports  of  babassu  oil 
is  rising  so  rapidly  that  even  the  South  is  becoming  worried 
because  babassu  oil  is  cheaper  th-an  cottonseed  oil,  and  is 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  coming  into  this  country  free  of  duty  and  under  the 
existing  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Brazil  it  will  con- 
tinue to  come  in  free  of  duty  to  the  damage  of  our  butter 
makers. 

No.  4.  Tuberculosis  amendment:  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  on  and  after  6  months  from  the  enactment  of 
this  act  foreign  shipment  of  dairy  products  into  the  United 
States  is  prohibited  unless  said  dairy  products  have  been 
produced  from  milk  or  cream  of  cows  which  are  either  free 
from  bovine  tuberculosis  or  which  are  under  test  for  bovine 
tuberculasis. 

This  amendment  is  in  Hne  with  my  bill,  known  as  H.  R. 
7535,  and  is  almost  word  for  word  the  first  section  of  that 
bill.  To  me  it  seems  manifestly  unfair  that  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  which  is  the  first  dairy  State  in  the  Union,  should 
have  had  its  herds  tested  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$125,000,000,  and,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  dairy  products  from  herds  which  have  not  had  any 
tests  and  which  are  produced  under  insanitary  conditions. 
This  last  amendment  merely  seeks  to  put  foreign  producers 
of  dairy  products  on  a  par  with  dairy  farmers  of  our  own 
country.  On  Jmie  18.  1935,  when  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  was  up  for  amendment  in  the  House,  I  offered  the 
following  amendment: 

None  of  the  land.s  affected  under  tlie  provisions  of  section  31 
shall  be  used  for  producing  any  agricultural  product  within  the 
purview  of  thia  act. 

In  support  of  that  amendment  I  stated  that  I  entertained 
grave  fears  that  when  the  cotton  farmer  and  the  wheat 
farmer  and  the  com  farmer  and  the  rice  farmer  and  the 
tobacco  farmer  took  their  millions  of  acres  out  of  production 
and  raised  grass,  alfalfa,  soybeans,  and  various  other  feeds 
upon  those  lands  they  would  go  into  the  dairy  busmess.  and 
as  a  result  Wisconsin  would  find  herself  seriously  handi- 
capped by  competition  from  other  States,  which  competition 
she  herself  was  helping  to  pay  for,  and  you  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmers  must  not  feel  that  the  South  is  not  fully  awake  to 
her  possibilities  in  this  respect.  I  quote  from  the  speech  of 
one  of  the  southern  leaders.  Representative  John  E.  Rankin, 
of  Mississippi,  on  February  5.  1937.  in  which  he  said  on  this 
very  subject: 

The  South  is  now  the  coming  dairy  oectlon  of  the  world.  You 
have  driven  us  to  it.  and  now  you  cannot  drive  us  away  from  It. 
You  cannot  compete  with  us.  We  have  a  gentle  climate  and  a 
fertile  soil  that  produces  every  kind  of  grass  and  forage  crop  the 
dairyman  desires.  We  have  an  8  or  9  months'  grazing  season  and 
an  abundant  rainfall  that  keeps  our  pastures  fresh  and  green 
throughout  the  larger  portion  of  the  year.  Our  aoU  Is  saturated 
with  iodine,  which  prevents  those  terrible  thyroid  diseases  that 
affect  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  States 
along  our  country's  northern  border.  The  tick  has  long  since 
been  eradicated,  and  our  catUe  are  free  frcan  tuberculoais,  render- 
ing our  dairy  products  the  safest  and  moet  wholeeome  to  be  found 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  addition  to  all  that,  we  have  a 
superabundance  of  dry  feed  In  the  form  of  cottonseed  and  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  hulls  prodxiced  on  every  farm.  Our  •emltropical 
climate  contributes  to  the  health  and  growth  of  our  dairy  cattle 
and  eliminates  the  necessity  oi  building  heavy  or  costly  bama. 


Compared  with  any  othpr  part  of  the  cotintry,  the  .S^ulh  Is  a 
veritable  dairyman's  paradise  As  I  said  befoie,  it  is  tiie  coming 
dairy  section  ol  tlic  woud. 

My  amendment  was  di.'^regarded  and  voted  down,  but  we 
know  today  that  in  the  Cotton  States  alo;ie  the  number  of 
cows  has  increased,  and  it  w"»ll  not  be  Ion?  before  there  will 
be  a  milk  surplus  that  will  lower  the  pnce  of  our  milk. 
cheese,  and  butter. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  quotins^:  from  the  vory  able  speech  of 
Harry  H.  Jack,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Cooperative  Milk 
Pool,  which  was  printed  in  the  Wisconsin  Dairj-man'-s  News 
for  October  28,  1937.  I  wish  every  dair>'  farmer  in  WLs- 
consin,  and  any  other  Northern  State  for  that  matter,  would 
read  this  excellent  speech.  Among  other  tilings.  President 
Jack  said: 

In  the  North  Atlantic  region  milk  cows  decreased  100,000  between 
1933  and  1935:  In  the  east  north  central  region  by  75.000;  In  the 
west  north  central  region  by  425,000;  In  the  »outh  central  repion 
by  47.000;  in  the  western  region  by  93,000;  while  an  increase  la 
shown  In  part  of  the  very  region  In  which  Mr.  Wickiird  ehows  a 
decrease,  namely,  the  South  Atlantic  region,  which  shows  an  in- 
crease Isetween  1933  and  1935  of  28.000  milk  rov,-s  Those  flgnires 
are  taken  from  table  368  of  th»  agricultural  statistics  of  1936  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agnculture  1"he  production  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  or  evaporated  milk  has  Increased 
substantially  from  year  to  year  in  Texas,  Tc:  r.e;->-ce,  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  other  Southern  and  Western 
States,  and  seems  to  be  increasing  further  A  diversion  from 
cotton,  corn,  wiieat,  or  tobacco  to  grass  and  legumes  v.  ill  un- 
doubtedly accelerate  the  increase. 

IT   DAIRY    FARMERS    WFRE    i—R^l-DlZHrj    THE    SAME    V.AT    THAT    ClTTTON 

r^l:^:l:RS  are  ?rr.s!r>izED 

Wc  are  now  subsidizing  the  cotton  farmers  with  a  50- 
percent  sub.sidy.  The  following  table  would  show  how  much 
our  dairy  farmers  would  get  if  they  were  pa:d  on  the  same 
bails  as  the  cotton  fainicrs: 
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1  Total  niilk  [.ro'liictii.ii  f'-r  IS./,  wa.'  ia'*.7(ii.0i:«J.(«"f'  pouml.«  Other  a«^  s  oi  milk 
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Potirre  Milk  pquiTalent  sol'1  oonpileil  from  data  fLlrnl^lled  by  nnreaii  of  .Agri- 
cultural EcoiK.r.ucs.  Farm  prices  fiT  fluid  milk  and  evaporaitsd  and  onnilensed 
ii^iik  from  Agr.r'jJtural  :^ua!i.slit^.  :t*,<7  uther  pnito  fsl;:i:aie.l  by  the  NaUonal 
Ccxjt>erative  Milk  Producer*'  Federation 

A  perusal  of  this  table  will  show  that  if  milk  were  sub- 
sidized on  a  50-perccnt  basis,  as  cotton  Is  subsidized,  dairy 
farmers  would  receive  a  subsidy  of  $650,296,000. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  Federal  money  was  actually  u.sed 
In  behalf  of  the  dairy  interests.  You  will  recall  that  the 
amended  A.  A.  A.  law  provided  for  using  30  percent  of  the 
annual  customs  receipts  of  the  country  for  handling  surplus 
farm  commodities.  In  the  past  fiscal  year  the  sum  available 
on  that  basis  for  surplus  farm  commodity  removal  was 
$124,210,170.  Of  this  sum  only  $368,386  was  used  for  di- 
verting surplas  dairy  products,  or  only  about  4  percent.  In 
addition  to  this  sum  there  was  taken  out  of  the  Jones- 
Connally  Act  appropriation  of  1934  the  sum  of  $2,926,200 
for  handling  dairy  products.  Should  the  dairy  industry  ever 
insist  that  its  share  of  the  customs  receipts  be  equal  to  the 
proportion  which  the  national  dairy-farm  Income  bears  to 
the  total  farm  income,  then  the  dairy  hidustry  would  be 
entitled  to  about  20  percent  of  the  annual  customs  receipts. 
or  somewhere  around  $30,000,000.  It  actually  receives  only 
about  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  $124,210,170  allotted  to 
agriculture  by  Congress  in  1936.  In  other  words,  It  is  my 
contention  that  out  of  this  surplus  agricultural  fund  the 
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dairy  interests  are  not  rccc  ring  any 
proiportion, 

A   PlJl.f    TO   INCKXASS   MILK   AND    MILJC 

First.  England  has  inaugurated 
ting  her  people  to  drink  more  mili 
opened  rnilk  bars  where  all  kinds 
are  served.     These  milk  bars  alsc 
various  fruit  juices.    They  have 
lar,  especially  in  the  city  of  Londor 
when  this  method  of  distributing 
erallzed  throughout  England,  the 
10.000.000  more  gallons  of  milk 
since  milk  bars  were  opened  in 
milk  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
considers  that  increase  of   10,000 
whose  population  is  only  one-third 
readily  see  the  possibilities  of 
if  we  adopt  England's  plan. 

Second.  I  see  no  Justlflable 
country  duty-free  vegetable  oils  frtjm 
South  Seas  to  be  used  in  the 
sti lutes.    I  believe  we  shoiild  place 
butter  substitutes,  so  that  our  dai^y 
unjustly  discriminated  against  in 
I  realize  that  this  is  a  difficult 
agreements  now  in  effect  and  a  3- 
In  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
American   dairy   farmer   is   goin^ 
When  that  time  comes,  one  of  the 
Is  the  elimination  of  this  unfair 

Third.  One  of  the  finest  foods 
and  Wisconsin  produces  wonderfill 
realized  that  cheese  is  much  cheaper 
tains  ail  the  vitamins  that  the  best 
sure,  that  the  housewife  would 
table.    Cheese  Is  now  being  brought 
land.  Belgium.  Denmark, 
few  other  countries^    These  cheesck 
same  stringent,  sanitary  conditions 
try.  and  the  cost  of  producing 
than    the    cost    of    producing 
Blirsch.  statistician  of  the 
culture  and  Markets,  consisted 
the    proposed    trade    agreement 
pointed  out  that  125.000.000  pounces 
In  the  manufacture  of  Italian 
that  Wisconsin  supplies  75  percen 
If  you  bear  In  mind  that  the 
the  manufactiu-e  of  cheese  in  thai 
clal  concessions  to  the  industry, 
Wisconsin  farmers  would  be  at  ai 
com£>etition  with  Italy,  and.  if  a 
and  the  tariff  lowered,  it  would 
facture  of  Italian  cheese  in  our 

Fourth.  Our  objective,  of  cour^ 
of  milk  and  milk  products,  and 
tlut  I  have  been  able  to  find  In 
methods  is  the  distribution  of 
started  by  the  Federal  Oovemmeht 
The  Federal  Oovemment  has  start^ 
ti<His  of  that  city.    These  depots 
the  needy  and  unemployed.    The 
ment  has  cooperated  by  paying  thi  i 
Ing  charge  for  the  pasteurization, 
this  milk  to  the  depots.    Federal 
crease  this  milk  supply  within  a 
trlbutlOD  of  about  75.000  quarts  to 
and  30  surnNinding  cities  and  townp 
from  New  fiiglaxKl  farmers  who 
the  greater  Boston  market,  and  is 
required  to  pass  the  same  State 
laUoDS  as  all  other  milk  that 
pected  that  this  distribution 
dairy  farmer  but  wQl  relieve  the 
milk  in  the  Bostcxi  market  and 
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,  unique  method  of  get- 

The  larger  cities  have 

'  drinks  made  from  milk 

serve  milk  mixed   vvnLh 

t)t;come  exceedingly  pcpu- 

.  and  it  is  estimated  that 

milk  becomes  more  gen- 

ngllsh  people  will  drink 

year.    In  the  2  years 

Lohdon  the  consumption  of 

bounds;   and  when  one 
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as  great  as  ours,  we  can 

incileasing  milk  consumption 
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r-where  near  their  proper 


excule  for  admitting  into  this 

Brazil.  China,  and  the 

mahufacture  of  butter  sub- 

a  tax  on  these  so-called 

farmers  would  not  be 

the  sale  of  their  butter. 

to  do  with  the  trade 

x)-l  Democratic  majority 

but  sooner  or  later  the 

to    demand   his    rights. 

things  that  will  be  done 

competition. 

of  us  can  eat  is  cheese. 
cheese.     If  people  only 
than  meat  and  yet  con- 
meats  contain,  then,  I  am 
purt;hase  more  cheese  for  her 
in  from  Canada.  Hoi- 
id.  Italy.  Prance,  and  a 
are  not  made  under  the 
that  prevail  in  our  ccim- 
tliese  cheeses  is  much  less 
cheeses.     Mr.    William 
Department  of  Agil- 
me  last  winter  about 
with    Italy.     Mr.    Kirsch 
of  milk  are  used  yeaiiy 
in  this  country,   and 
of  this  milk  and  cheese. 
government  In  Italy  controls 
country  and  grants  spe- 
t^en  you  will  realize  that 
decided  disadvantage  in 
trade  agreement  is  made 
tend  to  wipe  out  the  man^i- 
St^te.  I 

is  to  increase  the  use 
3ne  of  the  best  methods 
searching  through  different 
milk  which  has  been 
in  the  city  of  Boston. 
3  depots  in  various  sac- 
cjeliver  milk  twice  daily  to 
Boston  Welfare  Depart - 
2-cents-a-quart  proceas- 
bottllng.  and  delivery  of 
milk  officials  plan  to  Ih- 
weeks  into  a  daUy  dis- 
needy  families  in  Boston 
The  milk  is  purchased 
regularly  produce  milk  for 
of  the  same  quality  and 
municipal  health  regiu- 
Into  Boston.    It  is  ax- 
would  not  only  aid  the 
exerted  by  surplus 
in  the  State.    The 


free 


f«w 


p  "essure 
eb<rwhere 


distribution  is  strictly  supervised  to  makf  certain  that  the 
free  milk  does  not  displiice  regular  ccmunercia!  .sales. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  quote  a  v^ry  able  editorial 
appearing  m  the  Wiaconsin  .\gricu.lturist  and  Farmer,  of  the 
is5ue  of  S'^ptembcT  25,  1937.  which  wa.s  furnL^hed  me  by 
Mr.  E.  R.  Mclntyre,  one  of  the  editors.     I  quote; 

In  the  long  ran  we  want  dairying  production  to  increa.'^p.  We 
wan'  thp  .\merican  people  to  consume  at  least  50  percent  more 
In  d3:r>-  products  than  they  now  coiisume.  But  we  also  want 
da:i-',Tnen  to  be  paid  for  producing. 

From  the  -taadpoint  of  national  health  and  nat!on3l  welfare. 
how  would  It  be  to  start  a  policy  of  seeing  that  tvery  rhilrt  in 
the  Umted  S^a^es  up  to  the  age  of  16  had  the  minimum  allowance 
of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  that  are  needed  icr  healthful 
development? 

We  worry  sometimes  about  pauperising  older  per-pie  hy  feeding 
them  without  their  working  for  It  In  return  But  you  cannot 
pauperize  a  child 

This  is  somethmi?  for  Wisconsin  dairymen  Ui  think  rttout.  •  •  • 
The  long-time  need  i.s  to  ^et  consumption  up.  by  higher  pay  rolls, 
by  subsidizing  con.'^umption,  or  by  both 

May  I  add  to  the  foregoing  the  ahsoluto  nrccsfiitV  of  milk 
for  expectant  mother.>  and  for  the  sick''  If  w  could  work  out 
a  plan  similar  to  the  one  now  b"ing  iLsed  in  Boston  whereby 
milk  and  milk  produces  would  bt?  furnished  to  thf  needy  and 
the  unemployed,  children  up  to  the  age  of  16,  the  sick  and 
undemourl.shed,  and  expectant  mothers,  I  believe  that  our 
market  for  milk  would  o^  twic^  as  large  as  it  i.s  today  and 
that  the  health  of  our  people  wrjuld  be  greatly  benefit-ed.  We 
could  work  out  such  a  prr^rram  if  we  had  the  $30,000,000  a 
year  to  which  we  are  entitled. 

I  ^nist  that  these  rrm.arks  will  rf'>ceive  serious  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.sissippi     Mr   Ford'. 

Mr.  PORD  of  M!s--;'^.'^ippi,  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this 
tim^e  to  request  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  .■\frieulture  ■^u  th  it  I  may  a.'^k  him  some  questions 
in  rpgard  to  a  few  sections  of  the  bill. 

I  direct  attention  to  pagr>  60,  section  355.  which  sets  out  the 
apportionment  of  the  national  acreage  allotment.  It  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

Sec  355  (i)  The  r.rLtlrnal  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  for  each 
year  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  amnn^  the  several 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
cotton  during  tl-.e  3  calendar  years  immediutoly  preceding  the 
calendar  year  In  wh.ch  fhe  national  acrca^'e  allotment  Is  dotcr- 
m;ned  (plus,  m  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under  pre- 
vious agricultural  conpervatmn  and  adjustment  praeramsi  wltli 
adjustments  f;-.r  abncmal  weather  conditions  and  Uends  in  acreage 
during  the  apphcable  period. 

I  particularly  ask  the  chairm.an  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture what  IS  meant  by  the  phrase  "'with  adju.stments  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  in  acreage  during 
the  appricable  period"? 

Mr.  JONES.  The  abnormal  conditions  refer  to  weather 
conditions  which  may  prevent  planting.  In  some  cases  it  is 
too  dry;  in  others  too  wet.  There  are  .light  adjustments, 
according  to  the  Depaitm.ent.  that  have  to  be  made  in  any 
program.  These  slight  reductions  change  for  the  time  being 
the  acreage  planted,  but  they  will  be  very  slight.  The  major 
adjustments  will  be  in  connection  with  the  planted  acreage. 
The  trend  has  to  do  with  a  swinging  or  slight  change  in  the 
area  planted,  for  which  they  make  some  adjustments. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Missisciipp;.  Does  not  that  language  give 
the  Secretary  such  broad  power  that  he  could,  for  instance, 
say  that  Mississippi  h.^d  during  the  past  year  abnormal 
weather  conditions  m  that  the  Lord  had  favored  that  State 
with  plenty  of  sunshine  and  rain  and  therefore,  according 
to  that  language,  he  could  take  away  from  the  people  of 
that  State  certain  advantages':'  If  you  want  to  we  could  put 
it  on  the  basis  of  Texas  or  any  other  State. 

Mr.  JONES,  I  do  not  tlnnk  so.  There  is  leeway  given, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  leeway  should  be  given  for  those 
changes  m  trends.  The  first  part  is  the  major  yardstick 
and  the  one  that  for  all  practical  piu-poses  will  control.  Of 
course,  if  one  a.ssumes  that  those  administering  the  act  are 
not  going  to  administer  it  in  good  faith  the  effect  of  any 
act,  no  matter  how  good,  may  be  destroyed.    A  large  portion 
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of  the  success  of  an  act  is  dependent  upon  its  proper  admin- 
istration. In  this  particular  area  it  has  alwaj;^  been  admin- 
Lstered  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  and  by 
those  who  live  in  that  section  and  who  understand  the  situa- 
tion.   I  do  not  anticipate  any  danger  there. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Mississippi.  I  hope  they  will  administer  it 
fairly.  But  I  call  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  the  fact  that  under  the  previous 
base  acreage  allotment,  If  the  gentleman  is  as  familiar  with 
the  conditions  in  his  State  eis  I  am  in  my  State  and  district, 
he  will  know  there  was  not  an  absolutely  honest  and  equit- 
able adjustment  to  all  farmers  on  the  base  acreage  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  understand.  That  is  in  another  provision, 
hovv'ever.  This  Is  the  national  and  State  allotment  and  has 
to  do  only  with  the  national  and  State  allotments. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  Insert 
In  line  11.  after  the  word  "adjustment"  the  word  "up"  in 
order  that  he  might  not  adjust  it  down  if  they  had  favorable 
weather  conditions? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  serious  changes 
in  that  respect  ansrway.  The  major  objection  heretofore  has 
been  to  the  base-acreage  proposition  which  applied  within 
the  counties.  I  think  we  have  in  the  subsequent  provisions 
a  very  good  method  for  dividing  up  the  acreage  within  the 
county.  This  other  might  change  shghtly  the  allotment  to 
seme  State  where  there  had  been  a  decided  trend  one  way. 
They  might  make  some  slight  adjustment,  but  this  particu- 
lar thing  refers  to  the  State  and  national  allotments. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Mississippi.  In  that  connection  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  subsection  (b),  section  355, 
which  deals  with  the  allotment  to  the  counties.  The  lan- 
guage provides  that  the  said  acreage  allotment  shall  be  ap- 
portioned annually  by  the  Secretary  to  the  counties  and 
other  administrative  areas  in  the  State.  What  is  meant  by 
"other  administrative  areas"? 

Mr.  JONES.  That  follows  for  all  practical  purposes  county 
lines,  but  "county"  is  not  altogether  an  accurate  term.  In 
some  sections  they  use  township  and  other  subdivisions,  while 
in  still  other  States  they  may  use  the  term  "parishes."  In 
a  few  outlying  counties  there  axe  only  a  few  people  who 
would  be  subject  to  the  program  £uad  in  those  instances  they 
sometimes  attach  two  counties  together.  The  local  admin- 
istrative area  in  practically  all  instances  is  the  county. 
There  are  some  counties  in  which  one-half,  say,  will  be  an 
entirely  different  soil  and  an  entirely  different  type  of  pro- 
duction from  the  other  half  and  they  sometimes  have  two 
administrative  areas  within  a  county,  but  those  are  infre- 
quent happenings,  as  is  the  combination  of  counties.  The 
main  use  for  that  will  be  in  comiection  with  other  divisions 
where  they  do  not  have  county  divisions. 

Mr,  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Would  not  the  language  as  writ- 
ten in  that  section  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right 
to  set  up  several  administrative  areas  or  more  th£in  one 
administrative  area  in  each  county,  thereby  discriminating 
against  people  living  in  one  area  as  against  another? 

Mr.  JONES.  Of  course,  he  might  possibly  make  some  dis- 
crimination that  way  if  he  were  disposed  to.  We  have  In 
some  communities  a  local  administrative  area.    It  says: 

The  allotaient  to  any  county  or  otter  Icx^al  administrative  are» — 

It  is  in  there — 
shall  be  apportioned  annually  by  the  Secretary. 

That  only  applies  to  local  areas. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Mississippi.    Who  determines  the  local  areas? 

Mr.  JONES.  Of  course  those  who  are  administering  the 
program.  It  is  determined  largely  by  the  State  set-up.  It 
depends  largely  on  the  administrative  authorities  in  the  State. 
It  is  purely  a  local,  administrative  area,  as  you  will  notice 
when  you  get  down  to  the  locality,  and  I  do  not  anticipate 
there  will  be  any  difficulty  on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Mississippi.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make 
the  bill  read  "counties  and  parishes"? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  know  of  one  particular  county,  for  instance, 
the  county  in  wliich  I  was  bom.  Cooke  County,  Tex.,  the  east- 


em  half  of  which  is  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  the 
western.  It  is  what  is  called  timt)erland.  There  are  what  we 
know  as  cross  timt)ers  there.  This  section  has  a  sandy  s-jil, 
which  grov/s  large  quantities  of  frxiiis  and  vegetables  and 
cotton.  The  western  liaif  of  the  county  is  a  wheat  and  cotton 
seciion,  with  a  richer  and  deeper  soil.  1  do  not  know  that 
they  have  different  areas,  but  in  tiiis  pariicular  insLaiicc  ihe 
situation  should  be  handled  a  little  differently  in  Uie  two 
different  areas.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  done  there,  but  a 
county  of  this  type  might  need  to  have  two  different  are<is  m 
the  county. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Mississippi.  It  has  been  my  experience  in 
following  the  effect  of  the  program  under  preticuii  laws  that 
it  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  large  farmer  and 
against  the  small  farmer  every  time. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  know  that  is  true  in  some  instances.  That 
sometimes  seem.s  to  run  throuf:h  the  business  world  as  v.'cll. 
However,  we  have  several  provisions  in  this  bilJ!  which  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  will  agree  will  help  cure  any  difP.culiy 
along  that  line.  Of  course,  you  cannot  altogether  cure  dif- 
ficulties of  land  ownership  and  land  control,  for  they  arc 
State  matters.  In  this  sort  of  measure  we  cannot  go  into 
the  business  of  adjusting  property  rights  within  a  State,  in 
that  sense. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr,  JONES.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  3  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr,  FORD  of  Mississippi,  I  represent  a  district  which  has 
10  counties.  A  few  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  its  Extension  Service,  put  on  an  educational  cam- 
paign and  taught  the  farmers  of  my  district  to  diversify  and 
practice  dairying  and  feed  growing,  which  they  did.  The 
large  farmers  in  the  richer  cotton  areas  in  the  State  in- 
creased their  production,  and  then  received  almost  the  whole 
benefit  from  the  last  programs.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
give  consideration  to  some  amendments  which  will  make 
more  positive  what  the  Secretary  and  the  local  committee 
will  have  to  do,  and  not  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people 
in  the  State  who  can  manipulate  it  for  their  own  advantage. 
Mr.  JONES.  We  shall  be  happy  to  give  cotisidcration  to 
suggestions  along  that  line.  I  believe  we  have  made  this 
bill  a  great  deal  more  definite  than  previous  bills, 

Mr.  PORD  of  Mississippi.  I  believe  so.  too.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  and  every  member  of  his  comraittee  for  the 
service  they  have  rendered  Congress  and  the  country. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Aiizona.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PORD  of  Mississippi.  I  5ield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Would  not  the  language 
"trends  in  acreage"  permit  the  Secretary  to  adjust  upward 
in  certain  new  cwnmunities? 

Mr.  JONES.  "Trends  in  acreage"  refers  to  the  State  and 
coimty,  and  the  Secretary  could  give  some  consideration  to 
that  in  adjusting. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    He  could  give  consideration 
to  communities  which  are  newly  settled,  where  the  crop  is 
being  developed? 
Mr.  JONES.     Yes. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    This  will  apply  either  to  the 
State  or  county? 
Mr.  JONES.     Yes. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PORD  of  Mississippi.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  frcKn 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  May  I  ask  this  question  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee:  Assuming  that  in  certain  localities  or  in 
large  areas  the  farmers  vote  "no"  on  the  referendum,  how 
is  the  situation  going  to  work  out?  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  how  the  situation  will  net  be  disjointed  by  some 
fanners  agreeing  in  the  referendum  to  the  plan  contained 
in  this  bill  and  by  others  not  agreeing  to  it? 

Mr.  JONES.  If  the  time  comes  when  conditions  call  for 
a  quota,  the  Secretary  annoiinces  this  fact,  and  immediately 
calls  for  a  referendum.  If  more  thrm  onc-third  vote  ad- 
versely, the  quota  provision  is  of  no  further  effect. 
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be  subject  to  a  quota  It 
right  to  vote.    If  more 


3Ut  suppose  areas  A,  B, 


as  it 

The 

must 


Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  understand,  bkit  suppose  area  A  votes 
for  the  quota  and  area  B  votes  against  it:  in  such  a  case, 
how  is  the  whole  matter  going  to  work  out  in  one  econcwny? 

Mr.  JONES.  They  take  the  who  e  vote  of  the  productive 
region.  All  the  fanners  who  woulc 
It  became  effective  would  have  th< 
than  one- third  d  those  voting  should  vote  adversely,  tiien 
the  quota  would  not  be  In  effect  arprwhere, 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    I  understand; 
and  C  vote  for  it  and  areas  X.  Y,  aid  Z  vote  against  it? 

Mr.  JONES.    They  would  not  ha  r'e  a  quota. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  How  is  it  possil^le  to  harmonize  the  two 
In  one  national  economy? 

Mr.  JONES.  They  simply  cannbt  have  the  quota  unless 
as  many  as  two-thirds  of  those  wh>  vote  are  favorable  to  it. 
The  other  features  of  the  bill,  the  ^il -conservation  features, 
would  remain  in  effect. 

[  Here  the  gavel  felLl 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GehrhannI. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  very  cften 
that  I  get  up  here  and  do  very  rruch  talking,  but  I  feel  I 
must  say  something  at  this  time  ii  behalf  of  the  dairymen 
whom  I  represent. 

I  have  gone  along  with  most  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram and  I  think  when  you  look  u  ?  my  record  you  w^ill  flmd 
I  am  probably  as  good  a  Democn  t  as  most  of  them  here. 
However,  it  is  impossible  for  me  :o  support  this  bill 
Btazuls  today,  vmless  certain  amenc  ments  are  adopted, 
one  that  will  be  offered  by  my  colli  ague  [Mr.  Bon.EAU] 
be  made  part  of  the  bill  or  I  cannot  support  it. 

Wisconsin,  as  you  know,  is  on;  of  the  most  important 
dairying  States  in  the  Union.  It  produces  60-odd  percent 
of  all  the  cheese  and  over  90  percent  of  all  the  Swiss  cheese 
tai  the  country.  There  is  not  a  thing  in  this  bill  to  protect 
the  dairyman.  In  fact,  the  dairyn  an  is  left  out  in  the  cold, 
and  other  sections  of  the  country  c  re  invited  to  come  in  and 
take  the  present  dairyman's  plac;  by  practicing  so-called 
soil  conservation.  I  certainly  have  nothing  against  that. 
and  think  it  is  high  time  we  shot  Id  practice  soil  conserva- 
tion, but  we  in  Wisconsin  have  dene  that  so  long  we  think 
anything  else  impractical.  We  could  not  exist  any  other 
way.  We  raise  legiimes  to  the  extent  of  50  percent  of  our 
cultivated  acreage,  and  under  the  present  soil-conservation 
program  we  certainly  could  not  reap  any  benefits.  To  go 
alcmg  with  this  bill  and  invite  other  sections  to  plant  legumes, 
when  they  take  thirty  or  forty  ml  lion  acres  out  of  produc- 
tion. Is  simply  to  tell  them,  "Now.  you  just  get  a  few  dairy 
cows,  or  a  few  beef  cattle,  and  gra<  ually  they  will  eat  up  the 
feed  you  produce  on  the  acres  fcr  which  the  Government 
pays  3rou."  It  really  is  not  fair  t<  the  Wisconsin  dairymen 
or  tte  dairymen  of  the  Nation,  aiid  dairying  is  the  largest 
single  Industry  of  any  agricultiirs  1  industry,  amounting  to 
approximately  $2,000,000,000  per  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  Mr.  Ford]  has  Just  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ( otton  farmer  is  protected 
to  some  extent,  at  least  I 

In  the  first  place,  the  climatic  conditions  protect  hitn. 
because  in  Wisconsin  we  could  not  raise  cotton,  and.  on  top 
of  that,  additional  new  acreage  is  1  mlted  to  2 v,  percent;  but 
there  Is  absolutely  no  limit  on  prod  ictlon  of  butterf at  or  milk 
or  any  of  its  products:  in  fact,  you  are  InyiUng  such  produc- 
tion, and  I  do  not  blame  the  farmt  rs  at  all  for  going  into  it. 
You  are  not  going  to  raise  clover  or  three  or  four  crops  of 
alfalfa  a  year,  as  joa  can  do  in  m  )st  of  the  cotton  sections, 
without  oaklng  oae  of  it:  although  I  say  that  in  the  end  you 
are  going  to  cripple  the  entire  agrl  :iiltural  program,  because 
tt  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  go  into  dairying  on  a  large  scale, 
or  even  od  a  small  scale.  If  you  ai  e  in  a  dairy  section  whe&re 
yoa  are  producing  milk  for  the  m£  rket,  you  have  to  make  a 
heavy  investment.  You  cannot  |us :  turn  out  a  bunch  of  cows 
and  milk  them  and  ship  the  milk  t  >  the  market,  because  our 
sanitary  laws  require  certain  types  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment that  costs  money.    On  alnux  t  any  kind  of  dairy  fazm 


you  must  have  an  investment  of  from  $8,000  to  $12,000.  Such 
competition  will  mean  that  you  are  going  to  put  the  present 
dairy  people  out  of  busmtss.  Tlity  have  not  been  able  to 
more  rhan  exist  for  the  last  10  years.  They  have  gone  down 
and  ciow-n  until  75  percent  of  the  dairymg  section  is  now 
bankrupt.  Of  course,  I  admit  this  is  true  in  other  sections, 
but  the  Agricultural  Adjustm-nt  Act,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act,  or  the  original  Triple  A  rescued  many  of  the  farmers  in 
the  wheat  and  grain  and  coiUin  sections  from  entire  annihila- 
tion, but  no  such  benefits  came  to  the  dairy  farmer.  In  1934 
and  1935  butterfat  was  duwn  to  16  or  17  cfnis.  and,  with  their 
heavy  investment  and  uverhead,  tliey  went  down  luitil  thou- 
sands have  lost  their  hunies  through  loreclcsure. 

My  time  is  .sliort  and  I  cannoL  go  mto  till  the  things  I  would 
like  to  discuss,  but.  in  the  first  place,  some  may  say  that  the 
bdl  provides  a  ican  feature,  and  this  is  true,  but  who  is  going 
to  get  the  tx^nefit?  I  am  not  objectir^  to  this,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  only  po;;3ib!e  excu.^e  any  dairyman  could  have  for  sup- 
porting it.  or  that  any  R.-presentative  who  has  dairymen  in 
his  district  cculd  have  fcr  voting  for  this  bill. 

The  fact  is  the  farmers  are  not  v.ell  enough  organized, 
and  th-is  is  not  the  fault  of  the  committee  or  of  the  admin- 
istration. The  comm,:ttce  did  a  wonderful  job  in  bringing 
out  any  kind  of  bill.  The  fault  is  with  the  farmers  them- 
selves and  under  the  pre5:ent  set-up,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  cooperatives  that  have  stora^'e  facilities  that  can 
hold  the  butter  or  cheese,  our  product  is  going  to  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  cf  one  of  the  big  speculators  like  the 
National  Dairies,  which  operates  throuF;hcut  the  United 
States,  and  now  controls  about  300  dairy  companies.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  buy  the  product  at  as  little 
as  they  possibly  can  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to 
store  it  until  a  Government  subsidy  brings  tlie  price  up  to  a 
point  where  they  can  reap  a  harvest:  but  the  actual  farmer 
is  not  going  to  get  any  benefit  out  of  thJs  plan,  and  I  im- 
plore the  people  who  represent  industrial  sections  at  least 
to  keep  in  mind  that  $2,000,000  000  is  taken  from  the  dairy 
country,  which  buys  an  awful  lot  of  machinery  and  keeps 
millions  and  millioriS  of  employees  in  your  factories. 

You  may  say  that  we  can  spread  the  dairy  industry  into 
other  sections  and  it  is  true  that  you  can  certainly  do  this, 
but  you  are  going  eventually  to  put  those  sam.e  people  who 
are  now  depending  on  cotton  or  ccm  or  wheat  for  their 
income,  into  the  dairy  industry  and  this  :s  going  to  cripple 
both  groups,  becatise  .sanitary  requirements  will  soon  force 
you  to  make  heavy  investments  already  made  by  the  present 
dairy  farmers. 

My  colleague  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  S.^uthoff]  spoke  today 
about  impoits.  and  I  certainly  agree  with  him.  I  also  have 
som^e  figures  here,  but  I  have  not  the  time  to  go  into  that 
now.  Neverthele.ss,  I  may  say  that  the  dairy  farmer  mainly 
was  the  goat  or  was  traded  off  in  exchange  for  the  heavy 
machinery  that  was  exp<.Trted 

Dr.  Sayre.  .Assistant  Secretary  to  Secretary  of  State  Hull, 
was  at  the  Farmers'  Union  State  ronvention,  and  I  happened 
to  be  at  the  same  table  and  we  had  dmner  together.  Of 
course,  he  defended  the  administration,  and  that  was  to  be 
expected.  He  talked  in  general  terms,  and  he  was  careful 
not  to  mention  the  dairy  industry  He  knew  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  dairy  section,  and  he  d;d  not  mention  the  fact 
that  there  were  great  imports  especially  of  dairy  products 
from  ofhcr  countries.  He  defended  the  policy  as  a  whole, 
and  then  he  said,  as  a  justification,  that  v.-e  were  practicing 
the  good-neighbor  policy,  that  we  were  trying  to  create 
friendly  relations  between  the  different  countries. 

However,  I  had  to  disagree  with  him  because  I  found  that 
the  nations  that  are  shipping  m  most  of  the  dairy  products, 
have  not  been  involved  in  war  and  are  not  war  inclined, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia.  The  other  nations. 
like  the  Netherlands,  Latvia,  the  Argentine,  New  Zealand. 
and  Lithuania,  are  the  ones  that  are  shipping  most  of  the 
dairy  products  in  here,  and  w-  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  them.  We  do  not  have  to  practice  any  good-neighbor 
policy  and  we  are  not  on  the  verge  of  any  war  with  these 
countries,  so  that  excuse  does  not  hold  at  alL 
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The  constant  Increase  in  the  imports  of  these  products 
Is  surprising,  although  we  have  a  surplus  of  them  in  this 
country. 

I  might  mention,  for  instance,  cheese,  which  affects  mv 
State  more  than  any  other  product  that  is  involved,  and  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  so-called  foreign  types  of  cheese, 
of  which  about  11,000.000  pounds  was  imported  this  year, 
but  I  am  referring  to  the  common  types  of  cheese  produced 
in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  last  year  almost 
55,000.000  pounds  of  such  cheese  was  imported.  This  means 
a  lot  to  Wisconsin. 

I  believe  at  least  the  Boileau  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  I  have  not  talked  to  very  many  how  they  will 
vote  on  this  bill,  but  I  personally  must  say.  that  I  could  not 
support  the  bill  unless  we  had  at  least  some  control  to  pro- 
hibit the  acres  that  are  going  out  of  the  production  of  cot- 
ton, wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  rice,  from  being  taken  up  in 
products  that  will  be  in  direct  competition  with  the  present 
dairy  farmer. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  that  the  dairy  farmer  should 
have  no  protection,  and  I  repeat  it  is  by  far  the  largest  of 
any  single  agricultural  industry.  Of  course,  dairying  can  be 
practiced  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  but  you  will 
find  that  when  you  get  into  it,  even  in  the  South,  they  are 
going  to  demand  sanitary  conditions  and  certain  machinery 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  certain  other  facilities,  which 
will  make  It  impossible  for  you  to  compete  in  the  industry. 
The  thing  for  those  engaged  in  wheat,  cotton,  com,  tobacco, 
or  rice  production,  is  to  plant  legume  crops  on  the  idle 
acres,  and  plow  them  under  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  those 
acres  as  well  as  store  surplus  moisture  for  a  dry  spell  that 
almost  always  comes.  Then  let  us  all  strive  to  improve 
conditions  of  the  worker  so  they  will  have  sxifflcient  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  "all"  the  products  our  farms  will 
produce.  Let  us  not  cripple  one  already  established  agri- 
cultural industry  to  temporarily  help  another;  eventually  all 
will  go  down  into  bankruptcy  unless  we  create  more  demand 
for  our  products  by  increasing  the  income  of  the  consumer 
sufficiently  so  they  can  buy  otu-  goods  and  pay  us  living 
wages  for  them.  [ Applause.  1 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmakI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  years  ago  I  was 
traveling  over  a  county  that  had  very  fertile  land  and  noticed 
It  was  occupied  by  a  happy  and  contented  people.  Tenant 
farmers  they  were,  but  they  made  good  money.  They  had 
very  fertile  land  and  they  produced  lots  of  cotton.  They 
were  able  to  educate  their  children  and  send  them  to  our 
State  colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  to  the  eastern 
colleges  and  universities.  They  had  good  automobiles,  they 
had  fine  churches,  and  fine  schools. 

I  was  back  there  through  one  of  these  communities  the 
past  year  and  I  noticed  they  did  not  have  these  newly 
painted  homes  and  good  churches  and  these  good  schools. 
The  people  had  moved  off  those  homes  aiKi  had  moved  to 
the  nearest  city  or  town.  Many  of  them  had  joined  the 
bread  lines  there.  This  land  wsis  farmed  and  it  possibly 
produced  more  cotton  than  before,  but  it  was  done  by  trac- 
tors and  by  hired  labor.  The  churches  were  not  occupied  on 
Sunday,  nor  were  the  schoolhouses  occupied  during  the  week. 
They  did  not  have  a  school  or  church  there  any  more. 
Anything  that  destroys  community  life,  that  destroys  our 
homes  and  churches  and  schools  will  destroy  this  Nation, 
and  if  that  is  occurring  in  this  country  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  stop  it  and  restore  a  better  condition. 

WHERE  WEALTH  ACC  CMtOATES  AND  MEN  DECAY 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  young  boy  was  growing  up  in  a 
village  in  central  Ireland,  who  later  became  one  of  England's 
most  famous  poets.  He  nitnessed  the  farms  of  his  sur- 
rounding countryside  passing  from  the  hands  of  their  local 
proprietors  into  those  of  absentee  English  landlords.  Thirty 
years  later  he  immortalized  its  wasted  remains  as  The  De- 
serted Viflage.  Its  lines  are  as  vibrant  witli  warning  to  us 
today  as  they  were  poignant  with  memories  to  his  impover- 
ished countrymen  of  that  ueneration: 


ni  farc5  the  land    to  hn.-st^r'np  flip  a  prrr. 

Wlicre  wealUi   nccvimulatps,  &;><;   nier.   decay; 
Prim  OS  ar.ii  lo:ds  may  flcan&li.  or  may  fade; 
A  breath  can  make  them    as  a  brratl-.  iia.*-  made; 
But  a  licld  peasantry,  tlipir  country  s  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd  can  never  be  supj;Ued. 

The  peasantry  to  whom  Goldsmith  rrf erred  in  those  li%ing 
lines  was  not  the  farmer  as  an  em.ployed  laborer  but  the 
farmer  as  an  independent  proprietor  and  bus.nessman,  the 
owner  and  manarrcr  of  his  farm  as  a  business  entcrprl.'->e. 
It  was  their  independent  proprietorship  that  gavf  them  that 
sturdiness  whicli  was  their  country's  pride:  it  was  their  re- 
duction to  tenancy  and  the  ranks  of  employed  labor  that 
broke  their  spirit  and  sapped  the  life  of  their  ccm.munity. 
The  problem  that  then  afSicted  rural  Ireland  m.cnaccs  rural 
and  urban  America  today. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should,  in  some  way.  encourage 
tenants  to  go  back  to  the  farm,  and  we  should  encourage 
landowners  to  seek  good  tcnani.s. 

ALLOCATE    DOMESTIC    CONST" KPTION 

There  are  two  or  three  ways  it  can  be  done.  One  way  ts 
to  give  the  American  farm  family  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can market.  We  will  pre.^umc  that  we  consume  in  ihJs 
coui:itry  about  8  million  bales  of  cotton  a  year.  That  is 
a  little  Mgh  right  now.  but  if  we  were  to  increase  the 
farmers'  purchasing  power  they  themselves  would  buy  a 
lot  of  cotton  goods.  We  have  1,600,000  farmers.  If  the 
American  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  American  market  at  a 
fair  price,  let  us  divide  the  8  million  bales  an.ong  those 
1,600,000  farmers,  and.  for  example,  give  them  five  bales 
each  at  a  fair  price.  Of  course,  we  would  not  give  them 
exactly  five  bales,  some  would  get  more  tlian  others  possibly, 
according  to  the  size  of  their  families,  but  let  us  in  some 
way  allocate  this  domestic  consumption  among  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  who  are  growing  cotton  for  a  livelihood,  I 
think  we  should  do  the  same  thing  on  wheat  or  corn  and 
other  agricultural  products  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
American  farmer  the  benefit  of  the  American  market  at  a 
fair  price. 

FARMEE    ENTITL13)    TO   rXDERAL    AID    TOR    TWO    EEASONE 

There  are  two  reasons  why  farmers  are  entitled  to  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government.  The  first  reason  is  that 
the  protective  tariff  causes  the  farmer  to  pay  a  much  higher 
price  than  the  world  price  for  what  he  purchases.  Farm 
machinery,  for  instance,  sells  much  lower,  as  much  as  50 
percent  lower,  in  Mexico.  South  America,  and  in  other 
countries,  than  the  same  manufacturer  of  that  farm  ma- 
chinery sells  the  same  equipment  for  in  this  country  to  the 
American  farmers.  The  reason  the  manufacturer  is  per- 
mitted to  do  this,  is  because  of  the  protective  tariff,  which  is 
a  discrimination  against  the  American  farmer,  since  he  is 
compelled  to  buy  in  a  protected  market,  and  sell  his  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  and  other  agricultural  commodities  in  both  the 
domestic  market  and  in  the  world  market  at  the  world  pnce. 
It  is  certainly  right  that  the  farmers  be  given  a  compensatmg 
benefit  for  this  disadvantage.  As  pointed  out  by  our  di.^- 
tingujshed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Mr 
JoNKS.  when  the  father  of  the  protective  Uriff.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  first  advocated  it,  he  insisted  that  the  farmers 
would  be  discriminated  against,  and  said  that  they  should  be 
granted  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government  to  offset  the 
disadvantages  that  it  would  cause  them. 

PRICK    FIXING    FOB    OTHERS    ECT    NOT   FOK   TAKMSRS 

There  is  another  resison  why  the  farmers  are  entitled  to 
protection  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  is  the 
price  fixing  that  has  been  caused  by  the  Government  that 
has  resulted  in  great  di.sadvantages  to  the  farmer.  Freight 
rates,  which  are  a  major  factor  in  both  what  the  farmrr 
buys  and  what  he  sells,  are  fixed  by  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  endeavors 
to  fix  these  rates  sufficiently  high  to  give  the  railroads  an 
income  that  vnll  enable  them  to  pay  good  wages,  taxes,  sal- 
aries, all  operating  expenses,  interest  on  their  bonds,  and  a 
fair  return  upon  their  investment.  The  Government  has 
caused  the  rates  to  be  fixed  in  that  way.  and  this  has  re- 
sulted in  many  disadvantages  to  the  fanners.     Since  the 
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compensal  ing 
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aid 


Oovemment  has  caused  this 

should  offer,  and  pay.  a 

for  the  discrimination  caused. 

Oil  enters  into  the  price  of  w 
what  he  sells.    The  Oovemment 
don  laws,  the  price  of  oil  to  be 
more  burdensome  on  the  farmer. 

Insurance  rates  are  fixed, 
public  bodies,  and  the  farmer  is 
price  for  insurance  on  his  life  or 
price  of  his  products. 

Telegraph  companies  and 
extensively  in  the  purchase  and 
from  the  farmers.    The  Congress 
permitted  these  utilities  to 
charges  that  will  give  them  a 
ment  after  all  wages,  salaries, 
paid. 

Owners  of  electric  power, 
seek  and  obtain  from  courts 
restrsdning  cities  and  States  trork 
their  customers  a  lower  price  thati 
a  fair  return. 

In  the  case  of  the  cotton 
warehousing,  and  ocean  freight 
agreement  or  by  State  law. 

Not  only  are  these  fixed 
Interest  rates  are  usually  fixed, 
fixed  regardless  of  the  price  of 
our  debts  and  taxes  were 
were  high.    A  debt  contracted  or 
be  paid  with  10-cent  cotton  has 
farmer  Is  concerned.    Interest  on 
equal  to  12  percent  when  paid  In 

There  is  only  one  way  that  the 
the  more  than  $200,000,000,000 
good  prices  and  good  wages. 
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when  farm  products 
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This  Congress  cannot  consistenjtly 
the  basic  agricultural  commodltips 
what   Is  known  as  the   bitimilni 
Another  governmental  agency 
which  was  authorised  and  direct^ 
in  a  way  that  the  coal  miners 
a  fair  price.    The  Commission 
and  announced  a  price  for  each 
United  States.     It  is  provided 
will  only  apply  to  the  domestic 
is  sold  outidde  of  America  must 
That  is  giving  the  American  coa^ 
the  American  market  at  a  fair 
mission  has  increased  the  price  of 
utilities,  which   will  place   an 
farmers. 

Now,  if  It  is  right  fcH-  this 
will  give  coal  miners  aiul 
part  of  their  coal  that  Is  marketed 
I  cannot  understand  why  it  is 
reasonable  for  this  Congress  to 
for  cotton  and  wheat,  and  oth^r 
modi  ties.    If  a  commission  can 
sumption  at  a  fair  i>rice,  such  a 
for  domestic  consumption  at  a 
one.  it  is  right  for  the  other. 
in  the  passage  of  the  coal  bill,  it 
in  the  paisage  of  a  similar  bill 
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In  addition  to  price  fixing  In 
rates,  insurance,  telegraph, 
gas.  ginning,  compressing, 
interest,  an  effort  is  being  made 
<rf  labor,  which  directly  affects 
B  and  10  cmts  an  hour  for  their 
receiTe  parity  prices,  they  would 
an  boor  tor  their  work. 
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oppose  price  fixing  for 
TWs  Congress  passed 
(lus   coal   price   fixing   bill. 
set  up  under  this  law 
to  fix  the  price  of  coal 
md  oj)erators  will  receive 
performed  its  function 
coal-region  district  in  the 
this  law  that  this  pifice 
narket;  that  all  coal  that 
sold  at  the  world  price, 
producers  the  benefit  of 
This  price-fixing  Cam- 
coal  to  railroads  and  other 
Additional   burden    on    the 


Congress 


to  pass  a  law  that 
a  fixed  price  for  that 
in  the  domestic  market, 
not  just  as  possible  and 
exactly  the  same  thing 
basic  agricultural  cam- 
coal  for  domestic  con- 
I  commission  can  tag  cotton 
price.    If  it  is  right  for 
Congress  was  consistent 
will  be  just  as  consistent 
cotton  and  wheat.     , 
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regard  to  coal,  oil,  railroad 

teleptione.  electric  power,  water, 

warehjusing.  ocean  freight,  and 

i  1  Congress  to  fix  the  price 

the  fanners,  who  receive 

work.    If  farmers  were  to 

receive  less  than  20  cents 


Ir  view  of  prices  having  be^^n  flxec!  against  the  farmer, 
and  in  view  of  the  protective  tarifT  which  makes  him  pay 
tvice  as  much  for  h;s  machinery'  as  a  farmer  in  Mexico  is 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  same  machinery  from  the  same 
manufacturer,  it  is  the  humane  duty  of  Congress  to  do 
something  to  give  the  farmers  a  comptnvsating  benefit  for 
the  disaci  vantages  and  discrim  mat  ions  that  Congress  is 
causing  them  to  suffer.  We  should  pay  labor  a  fair  wage. 
We  should  pay  farmers  a  fair  price. 

CAN     WX    nx     PRICES     AGAINST     THE     FARMER     .\ND     TKT    BX     ABSOLCTELT 
HELPLESS   TO    FIX    PRICES    FOR    HIM'' 

I  hear  this  talk  that  you  cannot  fix  the  price,  and  I  know 
tliat  this  committee  has  oeen  interested  and  busy  in  trying 
to  work  out  the  problem  from  a  different  angle.  If  the  com- 
mittee is  unsucces.sful,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
its  considering  price  fixing  at  some  other  session  of  Con- 
gress in  the  very  near  future.  I  am  not  in  acxord  with  the 
views  expressed  here  that  you  cannot  fix  prices. 

If  we  can  fix  all  other  rates  and  charges  against  the 
fajTiier,  is  there  not  some  way  that  we  can  protect  him? 
Are  we  absolutely  helpless?  It  is  said  that  if  we  fix  the 
price  on  cotton  too  high  people  wiU  u.se  jute  and  rayon  and 
sUk  jind  things  like  that.  They  will  use  a  certain  amount  of 
thest!  products  anyway.  Why  not  say  do  not  increase  the 
pres(>nt  freight  rates,  because  if  you  do  people  will  turn  to 
trucks  and  busses  and  waterways  and  not  u.se  the  railroads, 
but  offer  the  railroacLs  increased  freight  rates  and  they  will 
take  them?  They  are  not  afraid  of  these  substitutes.  I 
know  that  is  always  the  claim,  but  it  does  not  work  out  that 
way  in  practice. 

A  3 -CENT  COTTON    MEANS    5    CFJsTS   AN    HOUK  TOR  LABOR 

I  do  not  see  why  we  can.not  do  something  to  give  the 
farmer  a  fair  price  for  basic  aprncultiu-al  commodities.  Rve- 
cent  cotton  means  5  cents  an  hour.  That  is  what  it 
means.  It  takes  an  hours  work  to  produce  a  pound  of  cot- 
ton. I  do  not  say  that  this  bill  would  make  5-cent  cotton, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  but  have  5-cent  cotton  next 
year  if  this  bill  passes  as  it  is.  If  it  does  that,  it  means 
5-cent  labor.  Five-cent  labor  on  a  farm  is  just  as  hard  as 
any  labor  in  industry.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  a  vote  for 
several  times  that  much  for  indastry  and  only  5  or  10  cents 
an  hour  for  the  farmer.  So  I  believe  that  this  Committee 
should,  at  least  sometime  in  the  near  futiu-e,  if  not  now, 
consider  a  price-fixing  bill  that  will  give  the  American 
farmer  the  benefit  of  the  American  market  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price.  If  it  can  be  done  for  others,  I  believe  it 
can  be  done  for  the  farmers.     lApplau.'^e.J 

[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York    Mr.  Lord). 

M:-.  LORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  speak  today  for  the 
farmers  of  the  Northeast,  the  dairy  fanner. 

In  our  committee  consideration  was  given  to  every  other 
branch  of  farming  except  ^o  the  dairyman.  We  proposed 
various  amendments  to  the  law  that  would  give  some  benefit 
to  the  dairy  farmers,  and  all  those  measures  were  voted 
down.  For  instance,  we  proposed  that  butter,  cheese,  and 
dair:?  products  coming  into  this  country  from  foreign  coun- 
tries should  pass  under  the  same  inspection  that  is  required 
in  tlie  Umted  States:  but  that  was  defeated.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  that  have  lowered  the 
tariff  on  cheese,  on  butt»  r,  and  on  cream.  We  know  how 
disaitrcusly  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  cream  has  worked 
against  the  dairy  farmer  of  New  York  State.  The  tariff 
was  cut  in  half  on  cream  coming  in  from  Canada.  Since 
that  law  has  been  in  effect,  much  more  crearn  has  come  into 
the  country. 

I  want  to  see  all  farmers  prosperous,  the  wheat  farmer, 
the  tobacco  farmer,  the  cotton  farmer,  the  com  farmer,  and 
the  rice  farmer.  I  want  to  see  them  all  prosperous,  but  in 
Like  manner.  I  want  to  see  the  dairy  farmer  prosperous,  for 
in  fact  we  in  the  North  and  Northeast  pay  the  tax  bill.  It 
all  comes  out  of  that  section  of  the  coimtry. 

Soil  consen-ation  has  helped  and  we  should  provide  money 
for  soil  conservation.  We  should  give  more  of  an  allotment 
to  tlie  farmers,  so  that  they  may  improve  Lbe  soil.    But  when 
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you  improve  the  soil  in  those  States  that  raise  cotton,  com, 
wheat,  and  rice,  and  tobacco,  you  must  put  that  land  into 
sou-conserving  crops.  You  must  put  that  land  into  clover, 
alfalfa,  and  legumes.  Wlien  you  have  raised  those  crops, 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  use  them  for,  and  that  is  to  feed 
them  to  the  stock — beef  cattle  and  dairy  cows.  When  we  do 
that  we  bring  them  into  dircc  competition  with  stock  raising 
and  the  dairy  farmer  of  the  North  and  the  Northeast.  I  do 
not  object  to  the  farmers  of  the  South  or  the  West  going  into 
the  dairy  business  if  they  go  in  on  their  own,  but  I  do  object 
to  a  Government  subsidy,  to  take  out  of  production  certain 
crops,  and  put  the  land  on  which  those  crops  have  been  grown 
into  stock  raising  and  dairying.  This  is  where  the  dairy 
farmer  is  paying  for  bringing  into  competition  with  him  the 
other  farmers  of  the  Nation  and  receiving  no  benefit  but 
increasing  his  competition. 

I  believe  we  should  have  more  small  farms  in  the  country. 
It  is  the  small  farmer  who  gets  along  and  makes  a  living  that 
supports  our  Nation.  I  do  no ;  think  the  small  cotton  farmer 
is  being  treated  fairly  in  this  legislation.  We  have  been  told 
they  can  hardly  get  along;  they  cannot  get  enough  to  pay 
their  taxes.  Still  in  this  legislation  they  are  not  given  any 
consideration  as  to  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  they  can 
raise.  The  small  cotton  farmer  has  to  take  a  reduction  in 
acreage  on  the  same  basis  as  tlie  man  who  raises  thousands  of 
bales.  In  many  cases  he  cannot  raise  even  one  bale.  I  think 
that  is  where  our  legislation  is  very  unfair  to  him. 

After  all.  you  know  the  big  fellow  is  always  looking  out  for 
himself.  He  is  always  being  good  to  himself,  and  I  believe 
he  is  in  this  legislation.  However,  the  dairy  farmer  in  this 
legislation  is  being  left  out  on  a  limb,  be  he  a  large  or  small 
farmer.  He  must  yield  his  market  to  the  foreigner  and  the 
com,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  ami  wheat  farmers  are  to  receive 
Government  aid  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  him. 
We  should  take  care  of  the  little  farmer  on  small  farms,  for 
we  can  support  many  more  ijeople  much  better  than  we  can 
on  large  farms  of  thousands  of  acres. 

The  Secretary  of  Agricultun;,  to  my  mind,  is  to  have  much 
more  power  than  any  one  man  should  have.  Under  this  bill 
he  is  really  regimenting  the  farmer.  He  is  telling  him  what 
he  can  do  and  what  he  cannot  do;  how  many  acres  he  can 
raise  and  how  many  acres  he  cannot  raise.  This  is  not  just 
the  kind  of  government  we  have  been  brought  up  under  or 
that  we  want  to  continue  uncfer. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation,  as  it  has  been  figured  out  be- 
fore our  committee,  if  all  the  measures  are  carried  out,  will 
be  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  That  would  not  t)e  so  bad  if 
the  taxpayers  can  stand  the  expense,  and  if  it  went  to  the 
farmer  that  we  wanted  it  tc«  get  back  to,  the  little  fellow 
back  home,  but  it  is  going  to  the  more  wealthy.  It  is  not 
going  to  help  conditions  anl  bring  about  the  purchasing 
power  for  the  little  man  that  we  want  to  bring  about. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  The  gentleman  means, 
then,  that  he  wants  these  payments  to  go  to  the  man  who 
operates  the  family-sized  farm  rather  than  to  the  big  com- 
mercial farmer  who  operates  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres;  and  also  he  wishes  a  cutting  down  of  some  of  the 
administrative  costs  that  necessarily  come  from  the  policing 
of  the  agriculture  of  this  country. 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
ob.servation.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want.  I  want  the  little 
farmer  to  have  a  chance.     He  is  the  man  who  needs  the  help. 

I  am  told  that  it  costs  about  $14  for  administration  for 
every  $100  that  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  receive  as  income 
from  the  farms.  This  is  an  enormous  amount  of  money  to 
be  spent  for  administration.  U  they  would  really  help  the 
farmer  a  little  more  and  not  spend  so  much  in  administration, 
I  believe  the  country  would  be  much  better  off.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and  the  Speaker  ha\'ing 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Warren.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  repwrted  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
fH.  R.  8505"*  to  provide  for  the  conservation  cf  national  soil 
resources  and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

LE.^VE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  as 
follows : 

To  Mr.  DiTTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kinder),  for  this 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Sheppard.  for  10  days,  on  account  of  death  in  family. 

To  Mr.  Walter  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), indefinitely,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signature  to  an  enrolled  bill 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  2675.  An  act  to  amend  certain  sections  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  approved  Jime  26.  1934  (Public,  No.  467.  73d 
Cong.). 

JOINT   RESOLrrriON   PRESENTED   TO  THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  en  Enrolled  Bills,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  did  on  November  26,  1937,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  certain  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

ADJOT7RNMENT 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  26 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
November  30,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARING 

COKtMITTKE   ON   MERCHANT  H-^RINE   AND  FISHERIES 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committ,ee  vill  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532,  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  .to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine  policy 
therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  room  219,  House 
Office  Building,  on  Thursday,  Etecember  2,  1937,  at  10  a.  m. 


REPORTS    OF   COMMTrrEES    ON    PUBLIC    BILLS    AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  Xm, 

Mr.  JONES:  Committee  on  Agriculttire.  H.  R.  8505.  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  resources 
and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1645') .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXII.  the  Committee  on  Pensions 
was  discharged  from  tiie  consideration  of  the  bill  *H.  R.  1679) 
grantmg  a  pension  to  Sarah  A.  De  Gross,  and  the  same  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  cf  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STEAGALL:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8520)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking   and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  EICHER:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8521)  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  agricultural  products,  yielding  ex- 
portable surpluses;  to  prevent  unfair  competition  by  forbid- 
ding the  purchase  of  such  products  from  producers  for  less 
than  cost  of  production;  to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing 
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of  such  products;  to  set  up  emergjncy  reserves  from  certain 
export  percentages;  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare;  and 
fM-  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MASSmOALB:  A  biU  (H.  R.  8522)  to  regiilate  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  In  agricultural  products,  srleld- 
Ing  exportable  surpluses;  to  prevent  unfair  competition  by 
forbidding  the  purchase  of  such  pr  aducts  from  producers  for 
less  than  cost  of  production;  to  provide  for  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  such  products;  to  set  ur  emergency  reserves  from 
certain  export  percentages;  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare;  and  for  other  purpose;;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  California:  A  bi  1  (H.  R.  8523)  to  aid  in  the 
national  defense,  to  promote  watei  -borne  commerce  between 
the  States,  to  further  the  develop  nent  and  maintenance  of 
mtercoastal  shipping,  and  for  othei  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pish;ries. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD:  A  bill  <H,  R.  8524)  authorizing  the 
completion  of  the  existing  project  for  the  protection  of  the 
sea  wall  at  Galveston  Harbor,  T;x.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH:  A  bill  <H.  I :.  8525)  to  authorize  a  pre- 
liminary examination  and  survey  o  '  Deckers  Creek  in  Monon- 
galia County.  W.  Va..  with  a  view  to  providing  flood  protec- 
tion for  the  Deckers  Creek  Valley:  to  the  Committee  on  Flood 
Control. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Illinoli:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8526)  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  £n  administration  building 
at  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Islsnd.  HI.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PULMER:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8527)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  procure  bagging  not  to  exceed 
the  product  of  100,000  bales  of  low-grade  cotton  and  to 
sell  such  bagging  for  covering  bah  s  of  cotton  to  be  sold  en  a 
net- weight  basis;  to  the  Commit  :ee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BLAND:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8528)  to  provide  for  an 
examination  and  survey  of  the  ^  waterway  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  through  Accomac  County,  Vi^  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  FIarl>ors. 


R.  8529)  to  fix  a  base  for 
routes;  to  the  Committee 


to  amend  section  6 
to  the 


By  Mr.  BIERMANN:  A  bill  (H 
the  annual  contract  pay  on  star 
oo  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Road ;, 

By  Mr.  GRIFFITH:  A  bill  (H  R.  8530)  providing  for  a 
site  and  public  building  for  a  post  office  at  Amite,  parish  of 
Iknglpchoa,  La.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 

By  Mr.  BLAND:  A  biU  (H.  R.  8531) 
of  the  act  approved  May  27.  193<   (49  Stat.  L.  1380) 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Also,  a  bill  <H.  R  8532)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  to  further  promote  tie  merchant-marine  policy 
therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheri^. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8533)  to  amend  section  4370  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (U.  S.  C.  1934  edition, 
title  4«,  sec.  316);  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MAVERICK:  A  bill  (E.  R.  8534)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  grant  a  right-of-way  for  highway  pur- 
poses upon  and  across  Kelly  Fiel( ..  a  military  reservation,  in 
the  State  of  Texas;  to  authorize  an  appropriation  for  con- 
struction of  the  road  and  necessa^  fence  lines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PULMER:  Joint  resolution  fH.  J.  Res.  520^  au- 
thorizing the  distribution  of  500.0(  0  bales  of  low-grade  cotton, 
35.000,000  bushels  of  wt^at,  and  2  5.000,000  bushels  of  com  to 
the  American  NatlcHud  Red  Cros  and  other  organizations 
as  designated  by  the  President  o  the  United  States  for  the 
relief  of  needy  and  distressed  pei  iple  and  for  the  feeding  of 
livestock  In  distressed  areas;  to  th ;  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  Ul)  proposing  an  amendmei  Lt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  enable  the  Unit  id  States  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  on  incooae  derived  from  securities  issued  and  «»iffri<>*T 
paid  by  any  State  and  to  enable  c  Bch  State  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  on  Income  derived  hy  resk  ents  from  secorities  issued 


and  salaries  paid  under  authority  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary-. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  .^ND  RESOLimONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIL  privatp  bill.^  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  r^'ferred  a.>  fol!o';vs: 

By  Mr.  ALESHIRE:  A  bill  'H.  R.  853.v  for  the  relief  of 
Edith  R.  Rosensteel.  executrix:  to  the  Committ^^e  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  BIERMANN:  A  bill  '  H.  R.  8536 >  for  the  relief  of 
Irvn  L.  Becker:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  CROWE.  A  bill  '  H.  R.  8537)  Rrantinc  a  pension 
to  Maggie  G.  Herrod:  to  the  Cnmmittee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  DIXON:  A  bill  H  R.  8538'  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Robert  Goodman:  to  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions. 

By  Mr.  GREEN\VOOD  A  bill  H.  R.  8539 >  for  the  relief 
of  FYank  Mulder:  to  the  Ccmmittpe  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio-  A  bill  ^H.  R.  8540)  granting 
an  increase  of  pension  to  Eli/.a  L,  Grover;  to  the  Committee 
on  Invalid  Pen.'^ion.s 

By  Mr.  KEE-  A  biU  '  H.  R  8541  >  for  the  relief  cf  William 
Luther  Amonette.  Jr.:  to  the  Committf^e  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTOOLE:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8542'  for  the  relief  of 
Niccolo  Zanchi:  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  A  bill  'H.  R.  8543^  for  the  relief 
of  Earl  J.  Lipscomb:  to  the  Committee  on  Claim.''>. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R  8544)  for  the  relief  of  Alba  C.  Mitchell; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  REED  of  New  York:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8545)  granting 
a  pension  to  Grace  H.  Lyon;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

By  Mr.  ZIMMERMAN:  A  bill  'H.  R  8546 »  granting  a  pen- 
sion to  William  W.  Humes:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 


PETTTIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

3438.  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  relating  to  ALv^ka  fisheries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marme  and  Fisheries. 

3439.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Finance  Conference, 
relating  to  the  tax  on  undistributed  surplus:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 

3440.  Also,  petition  of  the  Credit  Union  League,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  relating  to  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

3441.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  F>roducers'  Councn. 
New  York  City,  concerning  .serious  consideration  be  given 
to  the  immediate  stimulatim  of  renovation  work  by  some 
method  to  title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

3442.  By  Mr.  BACON  Petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  West- 
hampton.  Long  Island,  urging  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
antiliquor  advertising  bill  S.  1369);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv'. 

3443.  By  Mr.  HILDEBR.\NT>T:  Resolution  of  the  Confer- 
ence for  Progressive  U'gislatinn.  Mitch.'ll,  S.  Dak  .  November 
13.  1937,  adjudging  the  subject  matter  in  booklet  of  the 
national  committee  on  wage  and  hour  legislation;  to  the 
Committee  en  Labor 

3444.  By  Mr.  CURLEY:  P^'tition  of  the  North  Carolina 
Cotton  Manufacturers"  As.sociation.  opposing  enactment  of 
any  cotton  processing  tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3445.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Labor  Party,  Bronx 
County,  Bronx,  New  York  City,  urging  passage  of  the  Black- 
Cormery  bill  with  amendment's  reconmiended  by  organized 
labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3446.  By  Mr.  LEAVY;  Petition  of  14  manufacturers  of 
lumber  and  boxes  whose  manufacturing  plants  are  located 
in  north-central  Washington,  urging  the  revision  of  the  tax 
structure  of  corporations  such  as  they  and  having  a  capital 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000,  the  major  part  of  which  is  invested 
In  plant  and  timber,  and  pointing  out  the  great  need  of 
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lightening  the  tax  burden  t>eing  Imposed  upon  such  corpo- 
rations by  the  undistributed-profits  tax,  which  in  some  in- 
stances has  the  effect  of  taking  up  to  50  percent  of  a  year's 
profit  for  Federal  income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

3447.  By  Mr.  CARTER:  Petition  of  Clay  C.  Blough.  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  author,  to  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States 
for  the  establishment  of  a  sweepstake  in  this  country;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3448.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  the  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  of  Greater  New  York  and  vicimty,  oppos- 
ing the  construction  of  United  States  subsidized  ships  in 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3449.  Also,  petition  of  tiie  National  Maritime  Union  of 
America.  Atlantic  and  Gu;f  district  committee.  New  York 
City,  concerning  the  wage  and  hour  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor. 

3450.  Also,  petition  of  the;  Producers'  CouncO  Club  of  New 
York,  concerning  renovation  work  by  some  method  similar  to 
title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  stimulate  and  revive 
the  building  industry;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Labor. 

3451.  Also,  petition  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Architects, 
concerning  the  undistributed  profits  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

3452.  Also,  petition  of  the  California  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  San  Francisco,  concerning  the  Alaska  fisheries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3453.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York,  concerning  legislative  steps 
to  promote  recovei  j;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3454.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Station  Porters.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  concerning  the 
wages-and-hours  bill:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3455.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  conce;-ning  Alaska  fisheries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3456.  Also,  petition  of  tne  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men.  New  York  City,  concerning  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Tltesday,  Koxtmber  30,  1937 

(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Not^embcr  16.  1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess, 

THE  JOTTT^NAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  B.^rkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Monday,  November  29,  1937,  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  Journal  was  approvecL 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   PRESmENT APPROVAL   OF  JOOfT   RESOLUTION 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  announced  that  on  the  19th 
instant  the  President  approved  and  signed  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.  J.  Res.  222)  grimting  the  consent  of  Congress  for 
the  loan  of  certain  portnilts  now  located  in  the  Capitol  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  Sesquicenteimial  Commission 
for  exhibition  In  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 

CALI,  or  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Brown.  N.H. 

Copeland 

Glass 

Ashurst 

Bu!kley 

Da%-l.s 

Graves 

Austin 

Bu'.ow 

Dleterlch 

Green 

B&lley 

BurlLe 

Donahey 

Gxiffey 

Bankhead 

Byrd 

Duffy 

Hale 

Barkley 

Byrnes 

E:  lender 

Harrison 

Berry 

Capper 

Frazler 

Hatch 

Bilbo 

Caraway 

George 

Hayden 

Borah 

C^.avfz 

Gerry 

Herring 

Bridges 

Clark 

Glb*!on 

Hitchcock 

Brown,  Mi ch. 

Conuaily 
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Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  W'est 
Virginia  IMr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
HuGiiEs],  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Rey- 
nolds] are  absent  from  the  Senate  tx;cause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  IMi.  Wheeler]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  In  his  family. 

The  senion  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  AwDRrws],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  !Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  liEwas],  an  J  ih^^  junior  Senator  from  Florida  :Mr. 
Pepper]  are  unavoidably  detained  from  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-eight  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.     A  quorum  is  present. 

ELIXIR    OF   STTLFANILAMIDE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretarv-  of  Apriculture,  trans- 
mitting, in  further  relation  to  Senate  Resolulirn  194  i. ■sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Copeland  and  agreed  to  on  the  16th  tnstant', 
copies  of  a  smaller  and  clearer  map.  showing  th.e  distribu- 
tion of  MassengiLl's  Elixir  Sulfanilamide,  to  be  .substituted 
for  the  map  previously  sent  to  th":^  Sena!e.  which,  with  the 
accompanying  maps.  v.-as  referred  to  Uie  Committee  on 
Comnicrce. 

DISPO'^r^ICN  OF  EXECUTIVE  PAPFr.S 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  letters  from 
the  Aixiiivist  of  the  Uniicd  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  Liiis  of  pi^.pers  end  documents  on  the  files  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Treasury',  War.  Navy,  Interior,  Agricullure, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, and  the  United  States  Food  Administration  which  are 
not  needed  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  hisioncal  interest  and  requesting  action  looking 
to  their  disposition,  which,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
were  referred  to  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  Disposi- 
tion of  Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr.  Barkley  and  Mr. 
Gibson  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

PETITIOKS   AND   MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions 
adopted  by  Local  Union  No.  258,  United  Automobile  Workers 
of  America,  and  Locals  Nos.  12023  and  12092,  District  50, 
Umted  Mine  Workers  of  America,  all  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  wage  and  hour  legislation  and 
protesting  against  lay-offs  of  workers  in  the  Pliiladelphia 
area,  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopt-ed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  City.  N.  Y.,  favoring  diplo- 
matic action  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  look- 
ing to  persuading  the  Polish  Government  to  desist  from 
alleged  outrages  and  persecutions  of  the  Jews  m  Poland, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  COPELAJrt)  presented  a  letter  in  the  nature  of  a 
memorial  from  George  C.  Stein,  president  of  the  George  F. 
Stein  Brewery,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  remonstrating  against 
any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  imported  beer,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  LODGE  presented  petitions  of  stmdry  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  abolish  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  presently 
constituted  and  to  restore  the  congressional  function  of 
coining  and  issuing  money  and  regulating  the  value  thereof, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ENROLLED   BILL   PRESENTED 

Mrs.  CARAWAY,  from  the  Committ-e  en  Enrolled  Bills, 
reported   that   today,  November   30,    1937,   that   committee 
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prer-ented  to  th->  President  of  the 
bill  '  S.  2675 »  to  amend  certain  sec 
Union  Act.  approved  June  26. 
Con«.). 

BILLS  nfTRODtrcra 


Jnlted  States  the  enrolled 

ions  of  the  Federal  Credit 

1^34    (Public,  No.   467,  73d 


tie 


t  le 


B:!ls  were  introduced,  read  the 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

A  bill  <S  3063)  to  provide  for 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
cases  Involving  the  constitutionality 
tures.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
ciary. 

<Mr.  Davis  introduced  Senate  bi 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
beading.) 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

A  bill  <S.  3071)  extending  the 
OfBcers'  Retirement  Act  to  Dury 
on  Military  Affairs. 

(Mr.  CMAHOwrr  (for  himself 
Senate  bill  3072.  which  was  referred 
Judiciary  and  appears  under  a 


first  time,  and,  by  unaol- 
referred  as  follows: 


intervention  by  State."?,  direct 
United  States  in  certain 
of  acts  of  State  legisla- 
Committee  on  the  JucJi- 


1  3070.  which  was  referred 
appears  under  a  separate 


)eneflts  of  the  Emergency 
Helm;  to  the  Committee 


aid 


separate 


STATB  AHD  rZSERAI 


Rl  CORD, 


Cover  iment 


coll?ct 


every 
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Coi  imission 
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Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  have  printed  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance  a  bill  to 
Commission. 

One-fifth  of  the  national  inconle 
goes  for  taxes.     Our  tax  system 
badly  organized  in  the  world.    Thi^ 
sovereignty  of  the  Federal 
but  also  to  the  local  tax  units 
five  thousand  different  units 
The  annual  tax  bill  of  the  Unitec 
government  is  approximately  $1 
mo6t  $100  a  year  apiece  for 
in  the  Nation.    It  is  the  largest  ta: : 

In  view  of  this  important 
<lesk  a  bill  asking  for  the  appoin 
the  United  States  of  a  Federal 
ation  on  Taxes.     The  purpose  ii 
study  State  and  Federal  tax  struc 
tributing  tax  burdens,  allocating 
and  the  Federal  Government 
assuring  the  taxpayer  more  for 
sion  herein  im)pc»ed  would  have 
but  would  serve  as  a  clearing 
recommendations  in  this  field. 
Jon  and  leading  to  gradual 

This  is  urgently  needed.    Tax 
becoming  increasingly  confusing, 
taxation  and  the  duplication  of 
is  oppressed  by  this  condition 
unless  constructive  action  Is  taken 
ture.    At  the  present  time  34 
which  operate  either  on  the  basis 
lutions.    Interstate  agreements 
under  the  Oonstitutlon  of  the 
tlon  of  the  Federal  tax  system 
units  is  now  imperative. 

My  Mil  calls  for  the  appointmei^t 
President  of  the  United  States 
eminent  tax  experts,   together 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committed 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  serving 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
be  receired.  referred,  and  printed 
by  the  Smator  from  Pennsylvanii 

The  bin  (S.  3070)  to  create  a 
sion  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
KmIows: 


iisk  unanimous  consent  to 

and  referred  to  the 

a  United  States  Tax 


w  ilch 
w  th 


With(  »ut 
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B*  tt  enmcted.  «te..  Ttwt  there  U 
Tax  Cosmnlaslon  (hereinafter 


November  30 


Mr.  BoR.AH)   inlroduaed 
to  the  Committee  on  dhe 
heading.)  i 


TAXATION 


Stites 


between 


of  a  commission  by  Hhe 
shall  be  composed  of 

the  chairman  of  the 
and  the  chairman  of  tlhe 
ex  officio. 

objection,  the  biH  ^11 
the  RrcoRD.  as  requested 


Uhlted  States  Tax  Commls- 
lef erred  to  the  Committee 
{Tinted  in  the  Rxcord,  as 


hereby  eatabUshed   a  United 
-cferred  to  as  the  *x:omiiils- 


c  "eate 


of  the  American  people 
is  the  most  intricate  and 
is  due  in  part  to  the  d'jial 
and  the  48  Statjes. 
(pne  hundred  and  seventy- 
taxes  in  this  country. 
States  In  sUl  branches  of 
000.000,000.     That   is   al- 
man,  woman,  and  child 
bill  in  the  world. 

I  am  sending  to  the 
ment  by  the  President  of 
for  State  Cooper- 
to  have  the  commission 
iires  with  a  view  to  redis- 
ipecial  fields  to  the  States 
plifying  collections,   and 
lis  money.     The  commis- 
admlnlstrative  authonty 
for  State  and  Federal 
directing  public  cpln- 


the  reby 
Improv  anent. 

s  rstems  in  this  country  are 

Many  forms  of  bad  double 

bodies  exist.     Business 

which  represents  one  of  peril 

to  simplify  the  tax  strnc- 

have  tax  commissions 

of  State  statutes  or  reso- 

them  can  be  made 

United  States.    The  coordina- 

with  State  and  local  tax 


slon'K  to  be  corr.pos'?d  of  »hrcc  members  to  be  appcmled  by  the 
President  by  and  w;'.h  Che  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not 
mere  than  two  of  such  commissioners  sliall  be  meuubers  of  the 
same  political  party,  and  In  making  appo:nt:nent,s  members  uf 
different  political  parties  shall  be  appointed  alternately  as  nearly 
as  may   be  pn'.c'icable      Each  ccmmistlonf^r  shall  receive  a  s-xlary 

at  the  rate  of  $ a  year  and  shall  hold  oCace  for  a  term  of 

3  yea.'b,  except  that  (1)  any  commissioner  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiratiMn  of  the  term  for  'vhich  his 
predecessor  va.s  appcmtrd  '•liai;  be  sppomted  for  the  romamder  of 
such  f^rni  mid  i2!  thi^  'frrn.s  of  office  of  the  commissioners  first 
taking  c.'Ti.c  after  the  'Arc  ^f  enacment  of  thi.5  act  sliail  expire, 
as  desi'^nated  by  the  Pre.-:.i('Mt  ?.r  the  time  of  nomination,  one  at 
the  end  of  1  year,  one  nt  t.ie  on  1  '^f  2  yeans,  and  one  ut  the  end  of 
3  years,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 

Sec-  2.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  cimt.nuoiis  st\idv  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  ta.x  structures  with  a  view  to  redistribution  of  tax 
burdrns,  allocation  of  special  fields  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  the  States,  and  simplification  of  administration  The  Com- 
mission shall  submit  a  report  annually  to  the  Pre-sidcnt  and  to 
Confess  coverlntt  the  studies  of  the  Commission  fjr  the  preceding 
year  and  including  such  information,  data,  and  recnminendatlo-^s 
for  legislation  in  connection  with  the  matters  covered  by  sucii 
studies  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec  3  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments  and 
3??ncies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Joint  Comm.ifoe  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  The  Commission 
Is  further  authorised  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  experts, 
and  other  employees  is  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  act.  and  fix  their  salaries  In  accordance  with  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923.  a.^  am.endcd 

Sec  4  There  is  hereby  authorized  lo  be  appropriated  such  stuns 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  uut  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

N.\TIONAL    CHAPTERS    FOR    N.MION  \L    COMMERCE 

Mr.  O'ALA.HONEY.  Mr.  Prer.d^nt.  on  bt^half  of  the  Senator 
from  Iciaho  Mr.  Bor.ah  1  and  myself.  I  ask  con5ent  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  and  request  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

This  b.U  is  a  combination  of  the  separate  measures  we 
had  each  previously  offered.  It  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  to 
sunple  terms  m  a  Federal  statute  the  principle  that  since  the 
Ccn.--titution  of  'he  Un.tcd  States  gives  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States, 
and  since  this  commerce  is  now  chiefly  carried  on  by  artificial 
agencies  caikd  corpnration.s,  the  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
of  these  agencies  should  be  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill,  therefore,  rea.uires  all  corporaMons  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  obtain  authority  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  form  of  a  F-'dpral  license.  The 
measure  does  not  aufhort.re  any  Federal  functionary  to  im- 
pose discretionary  condiiiono  upon  business.  It  is  intended 
to  be  a  self-enforcing  law 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  its 
adoption  would  stabilize  and  ^Mmulate  commerce  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  would  make  practically  impossible 
the  corporate  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  which  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  concentration  of  economic  power  and 
wealth. 

It  would  protect  the  investing  public  by  making  it  impos- 
sible for  any  corporation  hereafter  to  indulge  in  the  principal 
practices  by  which  the  m'.est-or  has  be^n  exploited. 

It  would  improve  laoor  standards  and  benefit  labor  by  pro- 
hibiting child  Labor  and  discrimunation  again  women,  and  by 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  collective  bargaining. 

Because  it  would  prevent  combmation.s  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  conspiracies  to  monopolize  trade  before  the  offenses  were 
committed,  instead  of  mefl actively  seeking  to  punish  such 
ofTenses  after  they  have  been  committed,  it  would  prevent  the 
manipulation  of  prices  to  the  di.-^advantage  of  the  consuming 
public. 

.^N    ECONOMIC    eONSTITT-rTON    NEEDED 

On  the  theory  that  the  United  States  is  in  as  great  need 
now  of  an  economic  constitution  as  it  was  in  1787  of  a  po- 
litical constitution,  this  mea.surp  directs  the  Federal  Trade 
Ccm.mission  to  call  within  90  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  measure  a  national  industrial  conference  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congre.ss  and  to  draft  a  thoroughgoing  Federal 
incorporation  law. 
The  bill  may  be  briefly  analyzed  as  follows: 
Section  1  is  a  formal  congressional  recognition  that  the 
problem  of  commerce  is  a  national  problem  and  an  assertion 
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of  the  right  of  Congress  imder  the  Constitution  of  Its  at- 
tempts through  this  measure  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  corporations  may  carry  on  the  commerce  which 
the  Federal  Constitution  declares  to  be  a  matter  of  national 
concern. 

Section  2  contains  necessary  definitions. 

Section  3  expands  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
five  to  nine  Commissioners,  and  provides  that  one  of  the 
additional  Commissioners  shall  represent  the  interest  of  em- 
ployees, one  shall  represent  the  Interest  of  employers,  one 
the  interest  of  the  consimiing  public,  and  one  shall  act  as 
commissioner  of  corporations. 

This  section  directs  the  Commission  to  make  its  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  for  the  stabilization  of  the  basic 
industries,  to  call  an  industrial  conference,  and,  when  it  finds 
that  abuses  in  the  form  of  low  wages  exist,  to  recommend  to 
Congress  minimum-wage  legislation.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Commission  has  power  only  to  recommend  to 
Congress, 

PROTECTS   LABOK,  DTVISTOES,   AND  CONSTTMEES 

Section  4  provides  for  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  corpora- 
tions. It  requires  the  licensee  to  file  with  the  Commission  a 
complete  statement  of  its  corporate  organization  and  finan- 
cial status,  as  well  as  a  certificate  of  Its  intentions  to  abide 
by  all  acts  of  Congress.  TTie  Commission  is  authorized  to 
deny  a  license  to  a  corporation  violating  the  antitrust  laws. 

Section  5  deals  with  labor  and  fair  trade  conditions.  The 
section  is  intended  to  prevent  child  labor  by  corporations 
and  discrimination  against  female  employees,  as  well  as  to 
require  the  recognition  of  collective  bargaining.  Also  it  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  prohibit  dishonest  or  fraudulent 
trade  practices  which  have  been  defined  in  the  courts. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  revocation  of  licenses,  but  gives 
a  full  and  complete  court  review. 

Section  10  authorizes  the  Commission  to  carry  on  neces- 
sary investigations. 

Title  n  is  for  the  protection  of  investors  and  prohibits 
certain  coi-porate  practices  which  are  recognized  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  States  as  being  unsound.  It  makes  every 
director  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  his  stockholders. 

For  the  protection  of  the  small  stockholder,  this  title  cre- 
ates a  system  of  accredited  corporation  representatives  upon 
the  pattern  of  the  certified  public  accountants,  so  that 
owners  of  a  few  shares  of  stock  may,  if  they  desire,  have 
representation  at  stockholders'  and  directors'  meetings 
through  the  person  of  a  corporation  expert. 

This  section  also  contains  a  provision  intended  to  stimu- 
late employees'  participation  in  corporate  earnings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  length  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  received,  referred,  and  printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  bill  (S.  3072)  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  prescribing  the  conditions  under  which  corpora- 
tions may  engage  or  may  be  formed  to  engage  in  such  com- 
merce, to  provide  for  and  define  additional  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  assist  the  several  States 
In  improving  labor  conditions  and  enlarging  purchasing 
power  for  goods  sold  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Be  it  enacted,  etCr 


TiTLK   I 


riNDINGS  or  FACT   AND   DECLAKATIOW    OF  POUCT 

Bbction  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  hertby  declares — 
( 1 )  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  vests 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  full  and  complete  power  to 
repiilate  all  commerre  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  including  all  that  commerce 
which  concerr-3  more  States  than  one  and  all  that  commerce, 
whether  or  not  carried  on  wholly  within  a  particular  State,  which 
affe :ts  othT  States  and  which  Is  not  completely  within  ^  particular 
Stete:  that  the  power  to  regulate  such  commerce  Includes  the 
power  to  promote  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits 
thereof  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  foster  and 
enlarge  such  commerce  by  Improving  the  standard  of  living  among 
ultimate  consumers  and  purchasers  of  commoditifis  and  to  conserve 


the    future    development    of    nich    cwnmerce    by    conserving    the 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation. 

(2)  That  the  franchises,  powers,  and  privileges  at  aU  corporations 
are  derived  from  the  people  and  are  granted  by  the  governments 
of  the  States  or  of  the  Umted  States  as  the  agents  of  the  people 
for  the  public  good  and  general  welfare:  that  to  a  rapidly  Increiis- 
Ing  and,  in  many  industries,  to  a  dominating  extent,  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States  Is  carried  on 
through  the  instrumentality  of  corporations  created  by  the  several 
States  which  are  without  jurisdiction  in  the  field  In  which  such 
corporations  principally  oi>erate;  that  it  Is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  control  and  regulate  all  corporations  engaged  in 
such  commerce  and  that  to  eCectuate  the  policy  heieln  declared 
It  is  necessary  and  proper  to  provide  a  national  licensing  systejn 

(3)  That,  as  a  neces.^ary  and  intcpml  part  of  the  process  of 
producing  commodities  for  sub.«iequent  sale,  exchange,  tmnf^por- 
tation.  and  resale  and  reexchange  In  the  channels  of  tnt.r^taie 
commerce,  corporations  engaged  in  such  commerce  normally  as- 
semble, at  their  respective  places  of  production  within  the  several 
States,  raw  materials  and  equipment  previously  purchased  and 
transported  In  Interstate  commerce,  that  such  materials  are  fre- 
quently incorporated  in  and  become  a  part  of  the  conmiodltles 
produced  by  such  corporations  for  sale  In  interstate  commerce,  and 
that  the  Investment  in  stich  materials  and  equipment  is  recouped 
primarily  from  profits  made  on  commodities  sold  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

(4)  Tliat  the  capital  of  such  corporations  is  frequently  furnished 
by  citizens  and  residents  of  many  States  other  than  the  State 
from  which  their  corporate  existence  Is  derived:  that  the  oflJcers 
and  directors  of  m^any  such  corporations  as  well  as  their  stock- 
holders arc  likewise,  in  many  Instances,  citizens  or  residents  of 
States  other  than  such  parent  States;  and  that  such  corporations 
are  in  truth  and  In  fact  InstTumentalltles  of  Interstate  commerce 
and  ought  to  derive  their  charters  by  authority  of  the  Congress. 

(5)  That  such  corporations  employ  a  subsrt^antlal  percentage  of 
all  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  manufactured  goods  com- 
monly sold  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  that  the  wages 
and  salaries  paid  by  such  corporations  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  srich  goods  constitute  a  substantial  and  vital  part 
of  the  purcha5in5  power  which  makes  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce po-ssible,  that  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  has  been  fallin.K  under  the  control  of  a  constantly  de- 
creasing number  of  corporations;  and  that  such  maldistribution  of 
national  wealth  has  prevented  the  expansion  of  public  ptirchas- 
Ing  power  for  consiimer's  goods,  has  been  a  major  cause  of  busi- 
ness depressions  and  has  had  a  sub.-tantial  and  directly  restrictive 
effect  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

(6)  That  the  growth  of  cuch  corporations  and  such  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  in  corporate  hands  has  effectively  impaired  the 
economic  bargaining  power  of  labor  employed  by  such  corporations. 

(7)  That  many  of  the  causes  of  such  maladjustments  of  wealth 
have  been  and  are  national  in  their  scope  and  effect  and  have  been 
found  to  be  bevond  the  practical  or  legal  ability  of  the  several 
States  to  control  or  eliminate  effectively,  and  that  such  causes  and 
effects  can  be  effectively  controlled  or  eliminated  only  through 
congressional  legislation 

(8)  That  for  the  purpo.se  of  executing  and  exercising  the  power 
granted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  channels,  facilities,  and  corporate  Instrumen- 
talities of  interstate  commerce  from  being  utilized  to  promote  un- 
fair or  monopolistic  methods  of  competition  In  or  relating  to  such 
commerce  and  for  the  purpase  of  protecting,  fostering,  and  increas- 
ing such  commerce  to  the  end  that  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
purchase  commodities  sold,  exchanged,  transported,  or  delivered 
In  the  course  thereof  may  be  increased  with  consequent  reduction 
of  unemployment  and  correction  of  the  maldistribution  and  con- 
centration of  economic  wealth  and  power.  It  has  become  and  is 
necessary  to  regulate  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  corpora- 
tions may  produce  and  distribute  commodltlee  for  the  purposes 
of  Interstate  commerce. 

DEFTNmONS 

Skc.  2.  As  used  In  this  act — 

(a)  "Commerce"  shall  mean  trade  or  commerce  In  aU  its  branches 
with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  States  or  between  the 
District  of  Coltimbia  and  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
any  State,  Territory,  or  foreign  nation,  or  t)etween  any  Insular 
possession  or  other  places  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  between  any  such  possession  or  place  and  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
foreign  nation,  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  Territory 
or  insiilar  possession  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  It  shall  Include  also  the  collection  of  raw 
materials  and  equipment  in  commerce  as  above  defined  for  the 
production  and  the  production  therefrom  of  any  article  or  com- 
modity to  enter  the  flow  of,  or  which  affects  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  States,  or  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and 
any  State.  Territory,  or  foreign  nation,  or  between  any  insular 
possession  or  other  places  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  between  any  such  poesesston  or  place  and  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
foreign  nation,  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign 
nation,  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a«3y  Territory  or 
Insular  possession  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Sta'es.  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  sale  cr  transportation  of  any 
article  or  commodity  so  produced  in   the  course  of  commerce  as 


Tto  CommiBBion  (hereiMfter   -rtana  to  as  the  -csommis-      problem  of  commerce  is  a  national  problem  and  an  assertion 
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above  defined  to  r-tatl  deftle-?  In  any 
•Ion  of  the  rnlt^d  S-ire?-  and  the  Dts 

tb)    "CorporaUon"  shaJl  include  any 
trust.  Joint-stock  company,  limited 
pool.  Joint  Tenture.  or  other  uninccrdo 

(c>   "Representative"   shall    Include 
mittee.  corporation    or  labor  oreanlza 

id»   "Books  and  records"'  shall  Inc 
■P'-ndence.   pe.pers,   documenla 
written    matter. 

»ei    ""Subeidlary"  shall  mean  any  cor 
cr  Indirect  actual  or  legal  control  of 
whether  by  stock  company  or  In  any 

(f)  •'Afllltate"  shall  mean  any  person 
has  a  subsidiary. 

(g)  '"Commlsfilon"   shall    mean    the 

OEGAICT2ATIO?f    AWD    DCTirS 


State    Territory,  or  possee- 
,rlct  of  Columbia 
body  corporate    a5«ociat;c»n. 
partnership,  syndicate,   gro'jp. 
irated   venture 
an   Individual,    group,   com- 
on 
:lutte  any  books,  records,  corre- 
contracts,    and   other 


memo  -anda 


Kjratlon  subject  to  the  direct 
o'her  business  or  person. 
her  manner 
or  corporation  who  or  which 


any 

ct 


?c; 


cres 


Con  misslc 
adlttlcnal 

ni.ted 


ttd 

for 


there 


Sbc    3.   (a)   The   membership  of  th« 
U   hereby   Increased   from   five   to  nlm 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section.  aK 
With  rcajject  to  Commissioners  m  ofBc 
this  act  shall  be  applicable  m  like  xn 
Commissioners  provided  for  by  this  se 
Co  mni  las  loners  shall  be  representative 
one  shall  be  representative  of  the  int 
be  representative  of  the  Interests  of  ti 
shall  be  appointed  to  act  as  Commis^j 
more  than  two  of  such  additional 
of  the  same  political  party.    The 
appointed  shall  hold  office  (as  deslg 
time  of  nomination)  hs  follows:  One 
until  September  25.  1939.  one  until 
until  September  25.  1»43.     The  term 
such   CommisBloner   shall   expire   7 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  h 
except  that  any  Commissioner  appotn 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 

lb)   The  Commission   Is   authorizec 
general    program    for    the   coordlnatlo  i 
davelopment  of  the  basic  Industries  o 
more  equitable  distribution   of  the 
and   Industry  to   those   employed 
capital  therein,  and  for  that  purpose, 
which  It  may  prescribe,  to  summon  w 
ment  of  this  act  a  national  industrial 
ployers,  employees,  the  Investing  pub . 
may  be  represented.     There  shall  be 
the  Congreas  a  full  repnrt  of  the 
ences  and  oX  the  activities  of  the 
program. 

ic)   The  Commlaalon  is  further  a 
restlgate  forthwith  the  several  basic 
United  States,  and  to  aubmlt  to  the 
from  time  to  time  thereafter  Its 
economic  ccnditiocs  prevailing  therelh 
methods  of  fair  competition   deslgnep 
and  laiMr  practices  In  these  several 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  also 
onamendatlon  with  respect  to  a 
incorporation  of  corporations  engaged 

(e)  Whenever   the   Commission 
form  of  low  wage  scales,  contrary  tc 
the  policy  of  this  act.  exist  in  the 
easing,  or  distribution  of  any  article 
ported,  or  delivered  in  commerce,  ani  I 
been   eliminated   through   collective 
may  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  mini 
paid  classes  of  unskilled  labor  engaged 
fsu:ture.  processing,  or  distribution  of 


ce  ise 


o^rnershl 


issiraNcs  or  UfZNsxs 
Szc    4.   (a)   On  and  after  January 
for  any  corporation  to  engage  direct^ 
without   first  having  obtained  a  1 
mission.    This  provision  shall  ezten( 
commerce  if  by  virtue  of  any  stock 
advance.  loan,  trust  or  trusts,  holding 
any  other  device  or  means,  direct  or 
tempts   to  control   except   by 
meeting   of  stockholders,   any 
and  any  corptwatlon  shall  be  deemed 
If.  for  the  purpoae  at  oontrolling  or 
any  corporation  engaged  in  commera 
of  svich  corporaUoo.  or  if  by  means 
trust  or  trusts,  holding  company  or 
vloe  or  means,  direct  or  indirect,  it 
else  dlrecUoa  or  control  over  a 

(b)  Before  any  license  shall  be 
cant  corporation  shall  file  with  the 
ment  with  respect  to  its  operations, 
tlan  oonceming  Its  organization  and 
aeter  of  its  tranirtions  In  interstaiie 
terms,  position,  rights,  and  privileges 
■eetinties  outstanding:  the  terms  on 
oAered  to  the  public  or  otherwise 
poratlon  at  tbe  time  of  iu  organizftion 


thf 
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Ftderal   Trade   Commission. 

OF    COMMISSION 

Federal   Trade   Commlss'.on 
Commissioners      Except   as 
provi-iioiis  of  law  applicable 
0  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
inner  to  the  four  additioaal 
ion.     One  of  such  additional 
Df  the  Interests  of  employee?. 
ts  of  employers,  one  shall 
consuminj;  public,  and  one 
ioner  of  Corporations.     Not 
oners  shall  be  members 
Commissioners    first 
by  the  Pre.sident  at  the 
until  September  25.  1938.  ocne 
! September  25.   1942.  and  one 
office  of  a  sviccesaor  to  any 
3Jears    from    the    date    of    the 
predecessor  weis  appointed, 
to  flll  a  vacancy  occurring 
which  hLs  predecessor  was 
emainder  of  such  term, 
and   directed    to   develop   a 
.   stabilization,    and    orderly 
the  United  States  and  for  a 
earnings   of  commerce,   trade. 
In   and   to   the   investor   of 
under  rules  and  regulations 
thin  90  days  after  the  enact- 
conference   in   which   em- 
Ic.   and   the  public  generally 
submitted  to  each  session  of 
ndatlons  of  such  confer- 
In  developing  such 


reco;  nme 
Coi  nmisalon 


Pei  leral 


shJl 


pr>d 

cr 


partici]  Miting 
corpoTktion 


in  luendng 


>f 


cut  pun  tion 
laaued 


u:horlzed  and  directed  to  In- 

trades  and  Industries  of  the 

Congress  on  January  3,   and 

fln(|ings  concerning  the  gen^a■ul 

with  recommendations  for 

to   eliminate    unfair   trade 

trades  and  industries. 

suqmlt  to  the  Congress  Its  rec- 

law    providing    for    the 

In  commerce. 

find   that   abuses   in   the 

the  public  Interest  and  to 

uction.  manufacture,  proc- 

commodity  shipped,  truhs- 

that  such  abuses  have  tot 

aargalning,    the    Commission 

mum  wage  for  the  lowast- 

In  the  production,  mnau- 

Buch  articles  or  commcditles. 


.  It  shall  be  unlawTul 

or  Indirectly  In  commerce 

therefor  from  the  Ccm- 

to  any  person   engaged   in 

Ip,  security  ownership, 

company  or  companies,  or 

indirect,  he  controls  or  at- 

In   a  regularly   called 

engaged   In   commerce. 

to  be  engaged  In  commerce 

the  management)  of 

It  owns  stock  or  sectirlties 

any  advance,  loan,  voting 

:ompanies,  or  any  other  de- 

efcerclses  or  attempts  to  eser- 

engaged  in  commerce. 

under  this  act  the  appll- 

Com mission   a  sworn  staAe- 

^  rhlch  shall  include  Inf  orma- 

I  Lnanclal  structure:  the  ctiar- 

or  f««ign  commerce;   the 

of  the  different  claasee  of  its 

4iilch  its  securities  have  been 

property  taken  by  the  cor- 

aod  the  consideration 


paid  therefor  m  money  or  otherwise:  its  bonded  lndebt€dnes.<;  ind 
the  !n'ere~"s  of  the  promoters  therein,  the  personnel  and  salaries 
of  It.-;  management,  its  charter  and  bylaws;  the  number  and  local 
rils*r:bu'icn  of  Its  stockholders;  contracts  made  with  promoters 
and  with  financial  Interests  with  respect  to  the  organization  of  the 
c^i'por.-'ior.  management,  and  service  contracts,  special  legislation 
rf:,u.na  to  the  corporation,  its  profits  and  losses  for  not  m  re 
ti  an  tne  preceding  fl>:cal  years;  and  such  further  Information  v.ith 
respect  to  the  ojjerations  of  the  corporation  as  the  Commisfion 
may.  by  regulation,  require  as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pub- 
lic m'erest  or  for  the  protection  of  mve.stors.  It  shall  filo  with  the 
Commission  a  certificate  duly  authenticated  by  its  offlce.-s  that  by 
vote  of  the  board  of  directors  It  Intends  to  engage  in  commerce 
subject  to  all  acts  of  CongresR  regulating  such  commerce  or  limit- 
ing; or  .ifTecring  the  rights,  powers,  or  duties  of  corporations  or 
associations   engaged    therein. 

(c)  Applicat;on  for  such  licenses  shall  be  n>adc.  and  *he  Iiren.ses 
shall  bv  !.=*u^d  in  -uch  manner  as  the  Comml?islon  shall,  by  r^-guia- 
tlon,  prescribr  Each  such  Itcei^se  shall  contain  such  terms  and 
ccndiiions  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  shall  be  effective  from 
the  da*e  specified  therein,  and  shall  continue  .n  eSTtct  un"..ll 
sui^pended  or  revoked. 

<di  The  Commission  shall  by  order  deny  the  application  for  a 
license  of  any  applicant  corporation  which  fails  to  comply  v.lth  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  if  the  Conxmis.*'' n 
finds  That  the  applicant  corporation  Is  an  unlawful  trust  or  com- 
bination m  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  as  designated  in  section 
1  of  the  act  entitled  An  act  to  supplement  ex. sting  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  moncpolie-s.  and  for  other  p'.irpo.ses."  ap- 
proved October  15.  1914.  that  It  ts  a  party  to  any  contract  combina- 
tion in  the  form  of  trust,  or  otherwi.ie.  or  conspiracy  in  restrain'  of 
trade  or  commerce  in  violation  of  such  laws,  or  that  It  is  monop- 
olizing or  attempting  to  mcnopolize.  or  combining  or  con.'^piring 
wi'h  :.ny  other  person  to  monopolize,  any  part  of  such  trade  or 
ccmmerre 

lei  Every  corporation  engaged  In  commerce  nrd  subject  to  this 
act  :5hall  have  power  under  Its  charter,  by  mere  act  of  its  board  of 
directors,  to  accept  any  charter  restriction  that  Congress  imposes 
as  a  condition  of  its  right  to  engage  in  such  commerce  and  b»'fore 
eneairtng  in  such  corirnerce  it  shall  file  with  the  Comrm,s.«<lon  a  cer- 
tificate duly  authenticated  by  its  officers  that  by  a  vote  of  th"  board 
of  directors  it  agrees  lo  engage  in  commerce  as  provided  in  this  act. 
the  law  of  any  State  or  the  decision  or  order  of  any  State  authority 
to  the  con'rrjTT  notwithstanding.  E\-ery  such  corporatl.?n  ?hall.  by 
amendment  of  Its  ch.-\rter.  be  subject  to  and  comply  with  and.  If 
neces.<ary  shall  accept  any  requirement  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  UuiUi-d  States,  that  m.ay  be  made  by  the  Sta'e  of  its 
in.'orporation  and  with  any  requirement  that  m.ay  be  imposed  by 
Congress  as  a  condition  of  Its  right  to  engage  in  commerce. 

L.\roR  .^^•D  f.mr  teade  coNDrrioNs 

Set    .3    Every  license  Issued  under  this  act  shall  provide — 

I  a  That  no  female  employee  who  performs  services  approTl- 
mattlv  equivalent  to  those  performed  by  male  employees  shall  be 
discriminated  against  as  to  rates  of  pay  or  in  rights  granted  or 
in  any  other  manner 

lb  I  That  ( 1  I  no  person  less  than  16  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
p'oyed,  and  that  (2)  no  person  less  than  18  years  of  age  shall 
be  emplov»d  in  a  ha.^ardous  occupation,  or  at  any  other  time  than 
between  tlie  ho'jrs  of  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 

I  c  I  That  em.ployees  shall  have  the  right  to  self -organization,  to 
form..  Jen.  or  assist  labor  organizations,  to  bargain  coilectivtly 
through  representatives  of  their  own  chowilne.  and  to  encage  in 
concerted  activities,  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or 
other  mutual  aid  or  protection. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  rendering  such  collective 
barsaining  more  effective,  the  Commission  Is  aiithori.-ed  and 
directed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  10.  to  secure 
from  licenses  involved  all  relevant  and  detailed  data  as  to  pro- 
duction cofit.  pnce.s,  and  profits,  or  as  to  other  questions  at  is.sue, 
for  the  confidential  use  of  the  representatives  of  the  employees 
and    employers. 

(d)  That  dishonest  or  fraMdiilent  trade  pra^^ttres.  or  unfair 
methods  of  competition  whu  h  have  been  so  defined  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  State.-;  or  e>tab;is:ied  bv  order.,  of  the  Commission 
made  subject  to  J'ldi'-ljrt  review,  m.ay.  after  notice  to  the  licensee 
and  opportunity  for  h^arine    t>>  prnhihltecl  bv  the  Commis-^lon 

Sec.  6.  (a I  The  Commts.sion  shall  provide  for  the  Issuance  of 
licenses  under  this  act.  and  m  i-ssuing  any  license  or  amendment 
thereto  under  this  act  the  Commission  shall  prepare  a  tentative 
draft  of  such  license  or  am.endment  which  It  shall  make  available 
to  all  interested  parties  Thereafter  and  before  such  lic-i'^e  or 
amendment  shall  become  elective,  the  Commis.slon  shall  giv"  due 
notice  to  .all  mterebted  purtits  and  alTord  tliem  adequate  oppor- 
timity  to  be  heard. 

(b)  The  Commission  may,  in  it.s  dl.s.retion.  Usue  a  blanket 
license  to  all  corporation ^  em-rat'ed  m  the  production,  manufac- 
ture processing,  or  d.stribviticm  of  particular  articles  or  com- 
modities, or  groups  of  ar-lcles  or  commcdities  Upon  the  l-^uance 
of  any  such  license  each  corporation  subject  thereto  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  and  Independent  licensee. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  spo<ified  in  a  Urease  every  condition  con- 
tained therein  shall  become  effective  immediatelv  upon  issuance. 
The  Commission  may  at  the  time  of  the  i.-=suance  of  any  license 
provide  therein  that  any  or  all  of  Its  conditions  .sliall  become  effec- 
Uve  on  any  date  or  dates  witiim  3  montiis  after  such  Issuance 


ultinite  consumers  and  purchajsers  of  commodities  and  to  conserve   '    article  or  commoaity  so  proouceo  in   uie  cx^ur^t   o.   cuu^...c 
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Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  and  an  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  .\ct. 
approved  Stpiomber  '26  1914.  for  any  corporation  eniMtjed  m  com- 
merce to  carry  on  such  commerce  without  conforming  to  the  re- 
quirement-s  specified  in  the  licensing  conditions  stated  in  sections  4 
and  5  there<  f.  where  the  effect  m  or  upon  comr.-ierce  may  be  lo 
give  to  corporations  not  so  conforming  a  substantial  advantage  In 
competition  with  corporatiori-s  which  do  so  contorm. 

Whenever  the  Conimls."iicn  shall  have  rea.son  to  believe  that  any 
corporation  engaged  in  commerce  l.s  not  co!ifomiing  to  the  ccndi- 
tlons  of  fair  competition  above  required,   or  shall   have  reason  to 
believe   that   any   article    or   commodity  H   being    produced,    manu- 
factured, processed,  or  distributed  to  retail  dealers  by  any  person 
who  is  not  licensed  under  tills  act.  m  such  manner  as  to  interfere 
with   the   efToctlve  handling:   of   s-imllar  articles   or   commoditirs   by 
any  licensee,  or  In  such  m.anncr  as  to  give  to  the  articles  or  com- 
modities   so    produced,    manufactured,    processed,    or    distribuied 
competitive  advantages  over  similar  articles  or  cominodities  handled 
by    llcen.'soes.   th-->rehv   tending    to   defeat    the    purpo.se   of    this    act 
by   imoairlng  standards  of   employment  and   wares   establuhcd   for 
ptich    licensees,    imd    if    it   Fhall    appear   to   the    Comini.ssion    that   a 
proceeding   by    it    In   respect  thereof   would    be    in   the    interest    of 
the  public,  it'f-ha'l  i'-sue  and  serve  upon  such  corporation  or  person 
a  coiiipl.ilnt  stating  its  charges  m  that  respect    and  containing  a 
notice   of    a    hearing    unon    the    dav    and    at    a    place   therein   fixed, 
at  lea«;t  30  days  after  "the  service  of  such  complaint.     The  person 
so  complained  of  shall  have  a  right  to  appear  ;.i  the  place  snd  time 
Fo  fixed  and  show  cau.^e  why  an  order  should   not  be  entered  by 
the  Commission  subjecting  htm  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.     Any 
person  mav  make    aT^plicallon.   and  upon   good   cause   shown   may 
be   allowed"  by   the   Commission,   to  intervene   and   appear   in   said 
proceedings   hv   counsel   or   In  person.     If   upon  such   hearing   the 
Commission  finds  that  the  charges  specified  In  stich  complaint  are 
supported  bv  evidence  It  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
person  an  order  subjecting  him  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.    Find- 
ings of  fact   by  the  Commission,   If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence   shall  be  conclusive  unless  it   shall  clearly  appear  that   the 
findings  of  the  Conami«sicn  are  arbitrary  or  capricious.     The  Com- 
mission mav   at   any  time,  upon  such  notice  and  In  such  manner 
as  It  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set   aside  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  order  Issued  by  it  under  this  .section,  and  any  such  order  may, 
upon    petition   of   the   person   or   persons   to   whom    such   order    is 
directed    l^e  reviewed,   in   the    same  manner,   so   far   as   applicable, 
as  is  provided  In  the  case  of  an  order  issued   by  the  Commls.slon 
imder  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended. 
A.-=  u.sed  in  this  section,  the  term  "person'  includes  an  individual. 
a  partnership,  an  association,  or  a  corporation. 

REVOCATrON    OF    LICENSES 

Sec  8  (a)  If  any  licensee  violates  any  effective  condition  of  Its 
license  the  Commission,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard    m-av  revoke  such  license 

lb)  The  Commission  may  reissue  any  revoked  license  upon  pre- 
sentation of  satusfactory  evidence  of  the  willingne^  and  capacity 
of  the  licensee  applying  for  reissuance  to  comply  with  the  cond  - 
?lois  contained  m  such  license,  and  upon  the  making  of  sn  table 
restitution  as  determined  by  the  Commission  by  such  liceiisee  to 
parties  adversely  affected  by  the  violation  for  which  the  license 
was  revoked  ,  , 

(c)    Anv  party  aggrieved  bv  any  action  of  the  Commission  in  re- 
voking or  falling   to   issue  6r  reissue   a  licen.se   may   petition   any 
circviif   court   of   appeals   of   the   United    States   in   the    circuit     n 
which  said  party  resides  or  transacts  business  for  a  review  of  sa.d 
Tction   of   the   commission.     A  copy  of  said   petition  shall   forth- 
with be  served  upon  the  Commission  and  thereupon  the  aggrieved 
parly  shlll  file  in  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in 
?^  proceeding,  certified  by  the  Commission.  Including  the  pleading 
and   testimony   upon   which   the   action   complained   of   wa^  baned 
and  the  todiugs  and  order  of  the  Commission.     Upon  such  filing^ 
the   court   Shan    have   Jurisdiction   of    the   proceeding    and    of    the 
question  determined  therein,  and  shall  have  power  to  rnake  and 
enter   upon   the   pleadings,   testimony,    and   proceedings   set   forth 
Tn  such  transcript  a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or  setting  aside 
n  whole  or  in  part  the  action  of  the  Commission  or  dlrectmg  It 
to   reissue   the   license   revoked.     No   objection  that   has  not  been 
urged   before   the   Commission   shall   be   considered    by   the   court, 
unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall  be  ex- 
cused   because    of    extraordinary    clrcunvstances       At    the    earliest 
convenient   time   the  court   shall   hear  and   determine   the   appeal 
upon  the  record  before  it  and  shall  have  power,  upon  such  record, 
to  enter  a  Judgment  affirming  cr  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission   arid,  in  event  the  court  shall  render  a  decision  and  enter 
an  order  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  it  shall  remand 
the   case   to   the   Commission  to   carry   out    the   Judgment   of   the 
court:   Provided,   hcnn^ver.  That  the  review  by  the  court  shall  be 
llmated   to   questions   of   law   and    that   findings   of   fact    by   the 
Commission    as  supponed  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusl'f^  unless 
It   shall   clearly   appear   that   the   findings  of  the   Commission  are 
arbitrary  or  capricious.     The  court's  Judgment  shaU  be  final  sub- 
ject   however,   to   review   by   the   Supreme    Court    of   the   United 
S-ates  upon  writ  of  certiorari,  or  petition  therefor,  under  section 
347   of   title   XXVin   of   the   Judicial   Code,    by   appellant,   by  the 
Commission,  or  bv  any  Interested  party  intervening  In  the  apP«f.l. 
If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence   and   shall   show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that    such    additional    evidence    Is    material    and    that    there   were 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  faUure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the 
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hearing  before  the  Commission,  the  court  may  order  such  addi- 
tional e\Kience  to  be  taken  belore  the  Comnus-sion  to  be  made  r 
part  of  the  transcript.  The  Commisbion  may  modify  its  finciitAps 
as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findmcs.  by  r«ason  (if  adaitional 
evidence  so  taken  and  liicd.  and  it  shall  file  such  modified  cr  new 
findings,  which,  if  supponed  by  evidence,  i-iiall  be  conclusive, 
unl'ss  It  sliall  clearly  appear  that  the  ftndin(:s  of  the  Conimi.ssion 
arc  uit)itrary  or  capricious,  and  sha.l  hie  its  recommendations,  if 
any,  lor  the  modification  or  setuiig  as.de  of  its  original  aciion. 
The  Jurisd.cTion  of  the  court  .shall  be  exclusive  and  i's  Judgmi  nt 
and  decree  sliall  be  final,  except  tliat  the  same  s!u\ll  Ise  si.ljjtct 
to  re\icw  by  the  Supreme  Court  c'  ;!ie  United  State.=  up^n  writ 
of  certiorari  or  certification  <s  pro-. clod  m  sections  239  and  240 
of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  anioiiaed  ..U.  S.  C.  title  28,  bccs  j46 
and  347) . 

(c.)  The  commenccmirnt  of  proceedings  under  siih.se'-tlcn  (cl 
shall  not.  ur.le-ss  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operavc  as  a  stay 
of  the  Ccmmis-sioii's  order 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Every  contract  entered  'nto  by  the  United  Ftites  '^r 
any  of  its  agencies  or  In.strumentalltles  with  any  corporation  l.ir 
supplies,  mined,  produced,  or  m&nufa<.tured  in  the  United  State i 
or  for  the  construction  of  works,  s'nall  provide  and  require  that  the 
coniractor  shall  comply  with  all  of  the  piovlslons  of  this  act 

(b)  No  loan  or  advance  shall  be  made  or  approved  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumcutaliiy  of  the  Go\ernment  to  any  cor- 
poration engaged  in  commerce  which  has  iailed  to  obtain  a  liceii.-je 
under  the  provis.ons  hereof. 

iNvrsTir.AriONS 

Sec,  10.  (a)  The  Comm.is'^ion  may  rr-qTjlre  any  corporation  s-,Jb- 
Ject  to  any  license  or  agreem.ent  issued  or  approved  under  this  net 
to  subm.it  accurate  reports,  truthful  and  respon-sible  answers  to 
interrogatories,  and  to  keep  such  accounts  or  systems  of  accounts, 
and  to  pern.it  such  access  to  all  books  and  records  within  the  con- 
trol of  such  corporation  (including  books  and  records  of  any  affiliate 
or  subs'dlary)  as  the  Commission  m.ay  deem  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

(b)  The  Commission  m.ay,  in  Its  discretion,  make  such  Investi- 
gations as  It  deems  necessary  to  determine  whether  any  corpora- 
tion has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate  any  provision  of  this  act 
or  of  anv  llcen.se,  ae-reement,  or  rule,  or  regulation  thereunder,  or 
whetherany  license  or  aarreement  under  this  act  is  effectuating 
the  declared  policv  of  this  act.  and  may  require  or  permit  any 
corporation  to  file"  with  it  a  statement  In  writing,  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  as  it  shall  determine,  as  to  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances concerning  the  matter  to  be  investigated.  The  ComnUs- 
sion  is  authorized,  in  its  discretion,  to  publish  information  con- 
cerning any  such  violations  or  to  investigate  any  facts,  conditions, 
practices,  or  matters  which  it  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  aid 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  in  the  prescrib- 
ing, approval.  Issuance,  or  enforcement  of  any  license,  agreement, 
rule,  or  regulation  thereunder,  or  in  securing  information  to  ser\e 
as  a  basis  for  recommending  further  legislation  concerning  the 
matters  to  which  this  act  relates. 

(c)  The  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  investigation 
or  any  other  proceeaing  under  this  act.  and  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  its  functions  and  powers  under  section  3,  is  empowered 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  and  to  require  by  subpena 
the  attendance  and  t^'Stimony  of  licensees,  their  officers,  agents, 
creditors,  and  business  associates,  and  the  production  of  all  their 
books  and  records  relating  to  any  matter  under  investigation. 
Such  attendance  of  licensees,  their  officers,  agents,  creditors,  and 
business  associates,  as  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
books  and  records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  at  anv  designated  place  of  hearing. 

(d)  In  case  of  contumacy  by  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued  to  any  licensee,  its  officers,  agents,  creditors,  or  business 
associates,  the  Commission  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of 
the  United  .States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  Investi- 
gation or  proceeding  Is  carried  on,  or  where  such  licensee  or  such 
person  under  sxibpena  resides  or  carries  on  business,  in  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  v^itnesses  and  the  production  of 
books  and  records  Such  court  mxiy  ls.sue  an  order  requiring  such 
licensee  or  person  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  there  to 
produce  books  and  records.  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  investigation  or  in  question,  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  cotirt  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof  All  process  in  any  such  case  may 
be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  whereof  such  llcen-see  or  person 
is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  he  may  be  found  Any  person  who 
shall  without  Just  cause,  fail  or  refuse  to  attend  and  testify  or 
to  an.'=wer  any  lawful  Inquiry  or  to  produce  books  and  records,  if 
In  his  power  so  to  do.  shall  be  euilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon 
conviction  shall  be  .subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  H.OOO  or 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both 

(e)  No  person  shall  be  exctised  from  attending  and  testifying  or 
from  producing  books  and  records  before  the  Commission  or  in 
obedience  to  the  subpena  of  the  Conamlssion  or  in  any  cause  or 
proceeding  Instituted  by  the  Commission,  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him 
may  tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thine  con- 
cerning which  he  Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
aeamst  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  docu- 
mentary or  otbenvlse,  except  that  such  Individual  so  te-tifylng 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury 
comnaitted  in  so  testifying. 


i\^M.A^ij,  o  1-LAi^u.wxAo  inter  bucii.  isou&nce. 
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Hot  nscc, 
Comnim 


(t)    Th«  leTer*!   departmenta  and 
■hall  fumUh  the  Ocmunimon.   upon 
and  Information  In  tbetr  poMWton 
Blons  of  this  act. 

Sbc     11    This   act   shall    not   apply 
property,  persons,  or  mcMiagM.  any 
radio  broadcasting  subject  to  the 
any  banking  corporation,  any  Insiirande 
tlon  engaged  In  publishing  newspapers 
corporation  organized  under  the  Chln« 
corpKjmtlon   the  majority  of   the   stoci 
United    States,    unless    such-  corporatDn 
through  stock  oimershlp,  voting  trust 
or  oompanlea.  or  by  any  other  device 
acqulrs.  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
ment  of  any  corporation  subject  to 
control  of  any  such  corporation.  In  which 
to  sxich  corx>oratlon. 

mULMa  AMD 


b  ireaus  of  the   Government 

1  equest,  all  records.  pap^rB. 

re  atlng  to  any  of  the  provi- 


o   any    common   carrier   of 
insofar  as  engased   l|n 
icatlona  Act  of"l934.  l»o 
corporation,  any  corpora- 
magazines,  or  books,   any 
Trade  Act  of   1922,  or  any 
of  which    is   held   by   the 
herein    exempted    shalQ. 
or  tnxsts,  holding  company 
means,  direct  or  indirect, 
or  influencing  the  managa- 
tpis  act.  any  interest   in  or 
case  this  act  shall  apply 


<T 


tXCTJlU  TTONS 


Bbc.  12.  The  Commission  is 
and  ragtilatlona,  net  inconsistent  witb 
as  may  b«  necessary  to  carry  out  th« 
fees  for  Uoenaes  and  for  flUng  of 


authorised  to  prescribe  such  nil9s 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 
purposes  of  this  act.  and 


agree  nents. 


KOOmCATION    AlfD 

Sbc    13    The   Commission   may. 
notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  under 

Tin*  n 


AicziToifxirr 
froii  time   to   time,   after   due 
cancel  or  modify  any  license, 
this  act. 


noTBCTTOM  or  nrvnota 


tte 


date 


have 


Samoiv  aoi.  Ifo  corporation  engage< 
titled  to  a  license  hereunder  nor 

meroe  after  January  1. ,  unless  tt 

ooodlttons; 

( 1 )   It  shall  have  its  chief  place  of 
and  ths  meetings  of  the  board 
be  regularly  held,  within  the  State 
the  laws  of  which  tt  is  organised,  and 
or  tbe  District  of  Columbia  it  shaU 
Dees  and   Its   executive  dBoes,   and 
directors  or  trustees  shall  be  regularly 

(3)  It  shall   have  only  such   powers 
bfuslnees  In  which  It  Is  authorized 
sfaall  not  Include  any  power  to  hold  th<  > 
Hon  unices  It  had  such  power  on  the 
act  and  unless  such  other  corporation 
poration,  not  shaD  It  have  any  power 
Its  Inoorporatton  which  it  does  not 
A  full  sooounttng  of  the  affairs  of  such 
be  made  annually  to  the  stockholder! 
•nd  a  fuU  accounting  at  the  affairs  of 
be  made  annually  to  the  stockholders 
tkm.  and  a  duly  oerttQed  copy  of  an 
with  the  Commission. 

(9)   All  of  its  stockholders  or 
to  vote  the  number  of  shares  held 
stncfchoiders'  meetings  and,  for  all 
limitation  on  the  number  of  votes 
stockholder,  notwithstanding  any 
issuance  of  nonvoting  stock:  Provided 
or  association  shaD  be  entitled  to  any 
or  indirectly,  at  any  meeting  of  its 
stockholders  of  any  such  other 
entitled  to  cast  their  pro  rata  shaJre 
other  corporation.     The  owners  of  an 
heretofore  have  been  Issued  shall  be 
€t  this  proTlslaa. 

(4)  Ro  bonus  or  cnrnmlsskm  or 
•cter  in  additloa  to  his  regular 
cOoer  or  director  of  any  such 
stockholders  at  a  regularly  called 


In  commerce  shall  be  eH- 

ahill   it  engage    in   such   conl- 

DompUes  with  the  following 


tave 


memb(  rs 


dlrertors, 
that 


cuipuii  tlon 
(f 


meetLng 


(S)  Its  stock  ihaU  be  fxiU  paid,  cr 

srty  cr  In  services   where  the   Issuanfce 

pw4'«ty  or  aenrloBS  has  been  authoriaetf 


petent  court  and  under  Its  order 
gpedflc  proof  that  such  stock  has  beez: 
Taluatloa  of  such  property  or  servleea. 
mlssloo  a  eertlflcate  duly  aathenUcatM  1 
of  the  board  of  directors  It  Intends 
>ect  to  all  acts  of  Congxsss  regulating 
or   affectlnff   the   rights,   powers,    or 
associations  engaged  therein. 

(6)    Any  ezosas  capital   over   and 
capital  stack  of  any  corporation,  or  ovei 
of  stock  Issued  without  par  value,  ou 
be  deemed  the  surplus  of  such 
corporation  subject  to  this  act.  having 
■hall  be  permitted  to  exceed  SO  p>ercen : 
■toclc  and  the  liMlebtednees  of  such 
not  tzoccd  the  value  as  herein  fixed  of 
and  surplua.     Any  surplus  in  excess  of 
tributed  in  dividends  to  lu  Ktockhol< 
to  such  stockholders  In  the  next  year 
10  percent  of  the  jjar  value  of  such 
of  corporations  having  stock 


lde:s 


with*  nxt 
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business  and  its  executive 

)f  directors  or  trustees  shall 

or  possession  under 

if  organised  under  the  laws 

its  chief  place  of  busl- 

meetlngs  of   its  board   of 

held,  in  the  sp.id  District. 

83  are    incidental   to   the 

engage,  and   these   powers 

stock  of  any  other  corpora- 

of  the  enactment  of  this 

is  a  subsidiary  of  such  cor- 

(futslde  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 

within  such  Jurisdiction. 

subsidiary  corporation  shaU 

of  the  parent  corporation, 

the  parent  corporation  shall 

of  such  subsidiary  corpora- 

luch  accounts  shall  be  fUed 


shall  have  an  equal  right 

them,  respectively,  at  all 

subject  to  any  gen»r»I 

may  be  cast  by  a  single 

p»ro^l«lon  of  its  charter  for  the 

That  no  other  corporation 

such  vote  or  voice,  dlrectjy 

s^kholders.  except  that  the 

or  association  shall  be 

the  stockholding  of  such 

nonvoting  stock  that  msty 

notified  by  the  corporation 


emolument  of  any  kind  or  ch&r- 

shall  be  paid  to  any 

except  by  vote  of  the 


oampe]  Lsatlon 
corport  tlon 


fli  ding 


myahle  In  cash  or  in  prop- 
)   of   such   stock   for  sucjh 
upon  application  to  a  com- 
ing upon   competent   and 
or  Is  to  be  Issued  on  a  fair 
It  shall  file  with  the  Conj- 
by  its  oOoers  that  by  vote 
engage  In  commerce  sul>- 
such  oommerce  or  llmltlilg 
duties   of   corporations    an^l 


apove   the  par   value   of  the 

and  above  the  actual  value 

itpandlng  at  any  time,  shall 

The  surplus  of   no 

nore  than employees 


corporation. 


of  the  value  of  its  capital 

cc^poratlon  at  any  time  shall 

*  jta  outstanding  capital  stock 

such  amount  shall  be  dl4- 

unleas  the  dividends  paid 

^«cedlng  have  amounted  9o 

cptstandlng  stock  or.  In  the 

par  valxie,  to  10  percent 


of  the  value  of  nonpar  ■'tork  o\:tJ!tanri!n?  as  appraised  and  appear- 
ing on  such  corpcratlnns  finar.cl.u  Btatenent,  In  which  event  under 
bylaws  to  be  prepared  bv  au'hortv  of  the  st^Dckholders  a  suitable 
profit -sharint:  plan  (or  thp  erai..  'veos  of  such  c«->rporatlon  shall  he 
devUod  Pror;ded.  Thai  upon  application  by  the  corporation  to  a 
compxtent  court  It  may  be  .-Mown  that  such  surplus  Is  needed  for  a 
proper  corporate  purpo.st^  .uid  may  be  s«>  expended  without  en- 
dar.j;erini:  the  minimum  wage  .standri.-tls  or  the  maximum  hours  of 
empIo>'ment  estabil.-hed  bv  virtue  of  this  act. 

(7)    When    any   such    ct  rporat  on   shall    have   more   than  

stcckholdors.  ai»d  stcc  kh-  Ider  c(  such  crrp-jrution  mtiy  deliver  his 
proxy  to  any  p^^r^on  wh  •  mav  b<.'  ccrtirif'd  by  tho  Commission  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  a*  a  duly  accredited  corporation  repre- 
sentative. No  person  rhall  be  entitled  to  act  a.s  such  representative 
except  after  exarr,inat;un  by  the  Civil  Service  Commisston  in  corpo- 
ration and  commer''iai  law  and  In  corporate  acct">untlng.  Such 
corporation  represenuuive  -hall  be  entiticd  to  bJI  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  stockh.  Ider  whose  pruxy  he  may  hold  with  respect 
to  the  examination  of  the  b<K)k3  and  affairs  "f  the  corporation  and 
the  tran.'-action  of  bu.incs  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  or 
any  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  In  whicli  said  .stockholder 
might  himself  participate  Such  number  of  corporation  repre- 
sentatives as  the  Federal  Trade  ConimL-^ion  ma>  tind  necessary 
shall  be  certified  m  each  State,  and  the  cotnpensation  of  such 
representatives  shall  be  f.xed  by  the  Fedeial  Trade  Commission 
and  shall  be  paid  half  by  the  corporation  and  half  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  rules 
and  regulations  upon  which  it  shall  agree  with  the  CivU  Service 
Commission  may.  for  cause,  revoke  the  certificate  of  any  corpora- 
tion representative  and  ;f  any  person  who  ha.s  not  received  such  a 
certiticite  or  whose  certiiicate  shall  have  been  revoked  shall  hold 
him-seli  out  &a  entitled  to  act  m  such  capacity  he  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  Df  a  violaticii  of  law  and  upon  conv.cticn  thereof  by  any 
covirt  of  record  of  the  Jurisdiction  m  which  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted he  shall  be  P.ned  not  aiore  than  $1,000  for  etich  such  offense. 
Every  c;rporat;cii  t<  which  thi^  paragraph  is  applicable  shall  notify 
all  of  Its  stockhijlders  of  the  n*  hto  ai.d   priviloiies  hereby  granted. 

Sec  'X2  Every  contrac*  made  ir.  violation  of  this  act  shall  be 
vcid.  ard  no  corporat.ou  or  iissociation  shall  bring  or  mainta.ln  any 
suit  or  proceeding  m  any  court  of  the  United  Stales  unless  it  is 
organized,  conducted,  and  managed  ?.s  required  by  the  conditions 
in-posed  In  secncn  5  rf  title  I  ar.d  srmon  201,  title  II.  of  this  act, 
but  thl<-.  provision  shall  not  prev.  nt  the  rei-noval  to  any  court  of 
the  Cnl.ed  States  ot  any  such  .suit  or  proceeding  when  the  petition 
for  such  removal  is  filed  by  any  party  other»-.i,e  entitled  to  be  heard 
in  such  court. 

Sec  2C^  No  person  or  persons  shall  form,  oporate.  or  act  as  or 
for  a  co'poratlon  or  association  f^r  the  purp.-'<---»  or  with  the  effect 
of  vlola-,ing  this  act.  or  co::spire  thereto  and  of  hin\i' If  or  by  a 
co-consf  Irator  do  any  act  or  thm^  to  efTect  such  con.splracy. 

Srr  204  Etrry  corr^'^rattcn,  iissor'.fltion.  or  pen;on  violating  any 
of  "he  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  n^nvlctlnn  thereof,  in  ''he 
case  of  a  corporation  or  an  R.'<,':or'.ation  b.-  s\]b}ect  to  a  fine  rot 
exceeding  —  percent  of  its  capital  stock  or  to  a  {perpetual  Injunc- 
tion against  engaging  in  commerce,  or  bo'h.  and.  in  the  case  of  a 
person,  shall  be  Jti^iect  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  110.000.  and.  If 
the  violation  Is  wiUfu!  with  Intent  to  defraud  or  to  violate  any 
act  of  Congress,  to  such  fine  and  to  imprisonment  for  not  exceed- 
ing 5  years 

Sec.  205.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  as  an  atacer  or  di- 
rector o:'  any  corporation  .subj'^t  to  this  art  unlp.s.<i  he  Is  an  actual 
owner  of  stock  in  th(»  corpomrlon  rnles«»  otherwise  provided 
herein,  no  director  or  officer  shall  be  a  stockholder  or  employee  of 
any  oth<T  ccrporaMon  engaged  !n  the  same  business,  nor  shall  any 
such  dlTector  or  ofBcer  be  a  dtrect'^r  officer  or  employee  of  any 
corporation  which  has  advanced  or  k-ined  monev  or  property  to 
the  corp)OTatlon  of  whJch  he  Is  a  dire'^tnr  or  officer.  Every  officer 
and  d!r?ctcr  of  any  corporation  nibject  to  this  act  shall  be  a 
trustee  of  the  stockho!d°rs  of  such  corporation  and  shall  be  liable 
to  such  stockholders  in  actual  and  piinitiv  riamaeres  for  any  money 
or  prop<'rty  that  may  be  paid  or  transferred  to  any  other  corpora- 
tion in  which  he  may  be  an  officer  or  director  or  in  which  he  may 
own  more  than  5  percent  of  th»  corporate  stork  or  other  securities. 
No  ofnciT  or  director  of  any  corjxtiratlon  subject  to  this  act  shall 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  by  any  device  wh.i'soerer  take  any  profit 
to  hlms.ilf  as  a  result  of  the  triL«t  r-pr-.ed  In  him  save  only  such 
compen.'atlon  as  may  be  regularly  awarded  to  him  by  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors 

Sk:.  206  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  "State"  Includes  Hawaii 
Alaska.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Dlslrict  of  Columbia 

Sec.  207  If  any  provt-lon  of  this  act.  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circum5tance«5  !■=  held  Inralld.  »he  remal-'der  of 
the  act.  and  the  appllcati-n  of  such  prorlsion  to  other  persons  and 
ctrcums* ances,  shall  not  be  affec'ed  thereby 

years  after  the   date   of 

repeal   this  art,  or  any 

"Corpcratlon  Licensing 


takn   efTf 


Sec.  :08-  This  title  sha 
Its  enactm.ent. 

Sec.   2C9    The   rlrht   to  alter,   am-r-'.  or 
part  thfrtcf    Is  hrrebv  pxpre«.sly  res^^rred" 

Srr.   210    This  act  may  be  cited   as  the 
Act  of  1337.- 


A(TRzrm.Tm. KL  Rn.Trr — amkwdmknts 
Mr.  IJILBO  submitted  an  anitndn.ent  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed ty  him  to  Senate  biU  2787.  tiip  abincuitural  relief  bill, 
which  ^ras  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 
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Mr.  JOHNSON'  of  Cilifornia  'for  hiin:-plf  and  Mr.  McAnoo' 
subniittcd  .'^pveral  amor.dmpnts  intpndcd  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  Senate  bill  2787,  the  acricultural  relief  bill, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

ADDITION.'X     COPIES    OF     HEARINGS    ON     REORG.^NIZATION     OF     THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ASHURST  submitted  the  following  resolution  'S.  Res. 
201).  wruch  v.-as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing:  | 

Rexohed.  That  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  section  2  of 
the  Printing?  Act,  approved  Mnrch  1.  1907.  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  be,  and  i,-  hereby,  authorized  and  empow- 
ered U-i  have  pr.nted  for  it.-  u.se  1,000  additional  copies  each  of  parts 
1  and  2  of  the  heann^ts  held  during  the  first  .session  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congrr?s  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
on  the  bill  (S.  1392)  to  reor„^anize  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government. 

COMMITTEE    SERVICE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barklev,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  it 

was 

Ordered.  Tliat  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr  Green]  be 
excused  from,  further  service  on  the  Committee  of  Post  OCBces  and 
Post  Roads  and  that  he  be  a-ssig-ied  to  .service  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreipn  Relations;  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson] 
be  a.s.<;ip;ned  to  service  on  the  Committee  on  Finance:  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thom.as]  be  assigned  to  service  as  chalr- 
m,an  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansa.'?  |Mr.  Mit.lfr]  be-  a-sslgned  to  service  on  The  Com- 
mittees on  Military  Affairs,  Printing.  Rules,  and  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs:  and  that  the  Seiator  from  Alabama  |Mrs  Graves] 
be  a&slgned  to  .service  on  the  Committee  on  Claims,  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Mines  and  Minmg. 

AGRICULTUH.\L    PROGRAMS — .^CTl^N   BY   THE   NATIONAL   GRANGE    AND 
NATIONAL   F/RMERS'   UNION 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  amplify  the 
Record  by  having  printed  therein  the  action  by  the  National 
Grange  taken  at  their  .sevcnty-flrst  annual  session  at  Harris- 
burg.  Pa..  November  10  to  18.  1937,  with  respect  to  farm 
legislation  and  kindred  subje(;ts. 

I  also  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  action  of 
the  National  Farmers'  Union  setting  forth  their  program 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  m'?  accompanying  the  program, 
which  is  very  brief.  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  following 
the  statement  of  the  action  by  the  National  Grange. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  rcferiTd  to  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  Grancf.  Patrons  of  Httsbakdrt, 

Springfield.  Mass.,  November  27,  1937. 
Hon    CHARI.E3  McNart, 

Wnshingtryn.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  enclose  for  your  informa- 
tion a  concise  summary  of  the  recent  session  of  the  National 
Grunge  at  Harrlsburg,  Pa.  in  which  the  principal  transactions  of 
that  great  gathering  of  rural  people  are  Itemized  in  quickly  read 
fonn,  Undoubtedlv  vou  will  welcom.e  this  information,  and  quite 
possibly  may  like  to' keep  it  on  file  for  future  reference. 

The  declarations  of  the  National  Grange  adopted  at  Harrlsburg 
are  in  line  with  previous  poUcle*  of  the  organization  and  express 
very  clearlv  Its  a'titude  on  the  most  important  Issues  now  t>efore 
the  Nation.  Especially  emphatic  is  the  Grange  program  for  agri- 
cultural recovery,  and  while  It  very  definitely  sets  forth  the  needs 
of  agriculture  you  will  be  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  this 
organiza'ion  alw'avs  gives  due  consideration  to  all  other  classes 
and  never  seeks  to  build  agricultural  prosperity  at  the  expense  of 
other  groups. 

The  Grange  pros^ram  is  sound  in  principle  and  courageous  In 
expression  We  hope  you  will  take  time  to  read  the  enclosed 
summary  rather  carefully,  because  our  membership  of  nearly 
1 .000  000  farm  people  stand  squarely  back  of  this  program  and  will 
exert  every  effort  for  its  accomplishment. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Chas.  M.  Gardner,  Director. 


•^.d  whose  Jurisd'ctlcn  rr,ichrs  from 
..i.,:',.;r,;e  the  National  Granste  dc- 
V  ai.d  Its  emphatic  b»  lie!  thut  a 
,1  t  iiv;  will  put  the  Nation  cuce 
ii;  in  :iv.prrs,'=ive  terms  that   notional 


Action  bt  tkt:  National  Grange  Taken  bt  the  Sr\'ENTT-rniST 
Annual  Session  at  Harrisburc.  Pa.,  November  10-18,   1937 

At  the  sevcntv-flrsl  annual  .scission  of  the  National  Grange,  Just 
ended  at  Harrlsburg.  Pa.,  every  one  of  the  35  organized  Grange 
States  was  represented,  more  tl-ian  12,000  alert  farm  people  were 
In  attendance,  and  the  program  adopted  Is  a  challenge  to  the 
Nation  for  all  that  is  be.^t  in  agriculture  and  In  a  satisfying  rural 
life  Every  one  of  the  9  days  of  the  continuous  session  was  devoted 
strictly  to"  business,  and  the  problems  of  ggrictilture  were  given 
serious  attention  by  this  olc.est  and  strongest  of  aU  farm 
organizations 

The  kevnote  of  the  Harrlsburj?  session  was  unity— Illustrated  to 
a   striking    decree   by    a   farm   iTaterniiy   whose   niembership   ap- 


proaches  the   million   m.ark,   .". 

co;i.st    to    coast      Ir.    forceful 

clared    its    faith    m    the    fuiu; 

restcration  of  ^uiie  thinki::,-    > 

more  tirmly  on  its  feet:  wan..: 

prospei.ty  will   always   be   dependent    i:p  ^n    s'lch    aprlculttiral   ccn- 

diticiis  as  will  give  the  farmer  i^  lair  .^iian   <A  tlie  Nation  s  income, 

.'■.iid  jjcrniii.  for  him  and  his  iamily  a  stundu'd  of  living  cumparubli 

with  ether  clatses  of  the  American  people 

Not^:thstan<:i:n?  the  wide  dn  errtence  of  interests  and  opinions 
iueviiably  present  m  a  natioiial  convention,  the  Gr.inpe  was  able 
to  formulate  such  a  proprani  tl.at  although  Its  lll-pouit  dv^claration 
embraces  all  the  in.ijor  t  nclcs  of  the  ag-ici.tural  problem,  iLs 
acceptance  was  a  complished  withotit  a  smpie  roll  call,  Wb.ile 
opmi'ns  were  openly  expre.ssed  they  were  hapiv.ly  free  from  parti- 
sanship and  bitterness,  nnri  cr;t,ici.sni  of  exii-tmg  condition^  v  us 
seldom  uttered,  notwithstanding  that  the  program  adopted  by  no 
means  endorses  all  the  projects  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  name  of  "farm  relief  " 

Particularly  significant  was  the  Grange  position  on  .'^uch  timely 
questions  as  soil  conservation,  rural  electrification,  reiiscnable  com- 
modity loan-s  and  crop  in.svirance.  funds  for  vocational  education: 
elim  nation  of  gambling  a.nd  Instructlori  in  the  evil  effects  of 
booze  and  narcotics:  a  demand  for  speedy  b.alanclng  of  the  federal 
Btidget  and  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  all  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, emphasis  upon  the  family-su'ed  farm  and  a  demand  for  the 
■reparation  of  the  Extension  Service  from  any  farm  organli^atiou. 
E-pecially  noteworthy  was  the  Grange  declaration  againtt  furm 
regimentation  of  any  sort,  while  its  peace  platform,  embodying 
strict  neutrality,  avcidinc  entangline:  alliances,  taking  the  profita 
otit  of  war,  and  maintaiumg  armament  adequate  for  defense  wUl 
attract  far-reaching  atttntiou  and  will  win  wtll-mgh  unanimous 
approval. 

Almost  7,000  members  of  the  organization  were  initiated  into  the 
highest  degree  of  the  Grange  at  Harn.sburg,  and  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  National  MasU^r  Louis  J  T;iber  was  reelected  and  his 
leadership  of  the  past  fiven  vigorous  cndorsem.cnt.  while  the 
Grange  policies  which  he  has  advcK-a'cd  were  heartily  applauded. 
Mr  Taber  now  enters  upon  his  fifteenth  consecutive  year  as  master 
of  the  National  Grange  and  is  everywhere  recopniz-ed  as  the  leading 
farm  spokesman  of  the  present  time,  universally  supported  by  his 
great  membership. 

Below  will  be  found   a  concise   statement   of  the   farm  program 

which  the  Grange  adopted  at  Harrlsburg,  toeether  with  a  summary 

'    of  Grange  support  for  and  oppo.sition  to  various  pending  questions, 

of    interest    alike    to    agriculture    and    to    all    other    classes    of    the 

Am.crican  people      By  tl-,e.se   declarations,  which  will   be  vigorously 

:    backed  up  bv  all  Grange  units  in  the  Nation,  tlie  Grange  n-iaintain3 

Its  place  of  significunt  leader.'-hip  m  behalf  of  apriculttirc  and  rural 

<    Interests,   and'  its   constructive   program   below   outlined   is  entitled 

to  careful  study 

CONSTRrCTIVE    FARM    PROGRAM    FAVORED    BY    TILE    NATIONAL    GRANGB 

Strcs-^ing  unity  as  the  keynote  of  progress  for  agriculture  and  for 
the  country,  the  National'  Grunge  seeks  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  all  farmers,  but  recogniics  that  certain  groups- -such  as  cotton, 
wheat,  and  tobacco  gro\'- ers  .".r..-!  dairymen  -  have  problems  that 
call  for  specific  action  The  Grange  believes  that  farmers  in  each 
group  should  them.selves  determ.ine  the  program  best  suited  to 
their  necessities;  and  it  opposes  any  mo\e  that  would  deprive 
them  cf  thL':  right.  With  its  broad  view  of  agriculture  and  its 
needs,  the  National  Grange  submits  the  following  12-polnt  pro- 
gram to  achieve  helpful  objectives  for  the  farm  people: 

1.  Give  the  American  farmer  equality  of  opportunity  and  a 
chance  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

2  Permit  no  legislation  to  be  enacted  which  will  result  in  either 
immediate  or  eventual  regimentation  of  the  American  fanner. 

3  Restore  the  American  market  to  the  Amerlcr.n  farmer,  to  the 
limit  of  his  ability  to  produce  efficiently;  with  no  curtailment  of 
crop  production  that  will  place  him  at  a  disadvantage;  limiting 
Imports  to  those  products  which  he  cannot  supply,  and  guaran- 
teeing equal  protection  with  labor  and  industry  under  the  tariff: 
with  speedy  repeal  of  such  reciprocal-trade  treaties  as  are  proving 
harmful  to  the  farmer. 

4.  Continue  the  soil-conservation  program  to  help  the  farmer 
Improve  his  land  and  diversify  his  crops,  but  not  as  a  means 
toward   production   control. 

5  Insist  that  with  crops  of  which  there  are  exportable  surpluses 
and  for  which  marketing  a^recmcni^  are  undertaken,  the  program 
shall  be  adopted  only  after  vote  of  farmers  affected,  with  complete 
control  remaining  In  thfir  hands:  rea.sonable  comn.odlty  loans, 
based  on  warehouse  receipts,  to  be  made  available  to  assist  in 
orderly  marketing. 

6  Protect  the  family-sized  farm  In  soil -conservation  benefits 
and  taxing,  on  the  sarne  principle  which  provides  exemptions  for 
small  incomes — always  basing  taxation  upon  ability  to  pay. 

7.  Foster  cooperation  among  farmers  and  farm  organizations  aa 
a  means  of  solving  their  problems:  cooperation  to  be  succes.sful 
must  be  based  upon  sound  business  principles — one  member-  -cne 
yote elBcient  management  and  absolute  control  by  farmers  them- 
selves. 

8.  Make  the  Extension  Service  more  helpful  to  agriculture  by— 
(al   Separating   this  tax-support«d   service   and    participation   In 

its  benefits  from  any  farm  organization 

(b)  Relieving  county  agricultural  agents  of  administration  bur- 
dens 80  that  they  may  devote  all  their  Ume  to  the  purpose  lor 
which  the  service  was  established. 
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(c)  Pronmnf  unple  funds  for 
and  research 

9  Make  tbe  Parm  Credit  Admlnlstni 
tmrcncn  by — 

(a I   Crf>atlng  a  bipartisan  board. 
pered    to  admlnlater  farm  credit. 

ibi    R«vlsini;    interest    rates    on    fanfi 
farm -loan  bonds  have  been  refunded 

n    PTovi-i:n?  farm  credit  at  lowest 
business  prlnrlples. 

10  Balance   the  Pederal  Biidget  and 
efficiency  In  local,  State,  and  Federal 
forbid   duplication   at   public   serrlces; 
always  keep  In  mind  that  for  everytb 
ment  the  taxpayers  must  settle  the  bll 

11  Poster  cooperation  and  good  will 
Industry,  and  agrknilture;   build 
go  forward,  the  wheels  of  Industry 
be  employed,  and  gr^atcT  consuming 

12.  Encourage    world   peaee   by 
cntan^nc    alliances    or    wan    of 
adequate  for  national   defense;    take 
eoDserlpClnc  wealth  and  Industry  as  wi 


loans    downward,    where 
lower  rates. 
lates  consistent  with  sound 


Insist  upon  economy  and 
<  }OTemment:   eliminate  and 

protect  the  taxpayer  and 
litg  asked  from  the  Qovem- 


between  government,  labor. 
so  that  recovery  ma,y 
turn  faster,  more  people 
Ifower  be  created. 

neutrality    and    aroidlDg 
on;    proTlde    armament 
;he   profits   out   of   war    by 
as  manpower. 


oonflc  ence 
mi  y 
«  lo 
strut 
aggivaal 


'idl 
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fan  a 


work!  ble 


prliQeges 


agreements 


States 


Otmtlnued  program  for  Improved 
structlon  of  low-coct  gravel  roads  on 
jtenslTe  type  construction  Is  not  practi^ble 

An  adequate  system  of  sound 

Lowest  possible  interest  rates  for 
loan  principles. 

Support  of  farmer-owned  and 
buying  and  selling. 

Extension  of  rural  electrification 
with  increased  appropriations  as  fast 

Strengthening  of  marketing 
bring   producer   and   consxuner    Into 
benefit. 

Stimulating  Industrial  uses  for 
porpoae  of  eliminating  the  surpliis  of 

A  far-reaching  program  to  conserve 
tbm  Ration:  such  activities  always 
ment  of  Agrlctiiture. 

Protection  of  the  dairy  Industry  by 
Importation  of  oils  fats,  and  nuts 
with  such  products  In  the  XTnlted 

A  sound  currency,  based  on  a  dollar 
tfebt-paytng  valtie. 

A  graduated  land  tax  to  discourage 
■pectilatlon. 

Orouping  of  agricultural  btireaus 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

Keeping  all  semljudlcUI  bodli 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade 
ftom  legislative,  administrative,  or 

Administration  of  relief  by  local 

Adequate  weed  control  through  thu 
•radleation  methods. 

Inclusion  of  county.  State.  Federal, 
escsfitlng  the  judiciary,  within  the 
ftm'mi*  taxes. 

More  attention  to  vocational 
Vmnoen,  and  similar  youth 

More  severe  laws  and  penalties  to 
froaa  thefts  of  poultry  and  UvestockT 

Registration  of  aliens  and  deportst^jo 
eosBs  natoraUaed  within  a  reasonable 

An  ftdequato  excise  tax  on  tapioca, 
■0W  sntarlng  this  euuntry  duty  free 

Amendmants  to  Improve  administration 


to-market  roads  and  con- 
inall  routes  where  more  ex- 


f ai  mers 


farme '-controlled  cooperatives  for 


as  rapidly  as  possible, 

IS  they  can  be  wisely  us^d. 

and  maximum  effort  to 

closer    relations    for    mutual 


var  ous  farm  products  for   the 
luch  farm  products, 
the  forests  and  wildlife  of 
administered  within  the  Depart- 

liladng  heavier  duties  on  the 
coiling  into  direct  competition 


-lile 


agrlcnl  rure 
enooorage  nent. 
pi  stect 


stmilar  OovenunKit  agencies. 
BdooaOoB  In  public  schools  and 

of  naroo^lcs  and  tntozlcattng  Liquors 
penalUss  for  motortats  who 
Enactment  of  a  truth -In-fabrlcs  law 
Kseplag  firm  organlmUoDs  mdepeoflent 
poUtieal  support,  with  sole  reliance 
gram.  IndepeixlentJy  maintained. 


THS    NATIOKaL    OMAlftK 


o\  her 


tbi 


Dlvcraion  at  ttm  gasoline  tax  or 
purpose  apart  from  the  building  and 

Transfer  of  the  Put es try  Department 
Agrleultiire  to  the  Department  of 
of  a  national  department  of  conservat 

The  pending  "train  length"  railway 
tire  requlrenwnts  In  tran^x)rtatlon  as 
rates  on  the  handling  of  farm  producAs. 

Depriving  the  United  States  Suprem  > 
an  eonstltutkuxallty  of  acts  of  Ccoigreia 

Batlfleattcai  of  the  Argentine  ~ 
•nottier  outbreak  In  this  country  of 
among  livestock. 

The  iprsad  of  legallaed  gambling 
•r  gaoM  of  rhanfo  for  gambling 

Admlivion  of  Hawaii  to  statehood 

AD  advertising  of  aloohoUc  beveragef 
ladlo.  or  ochar  publicity  methods. 


Sanltkry 


purpona. 


November  30 


extension,  edxicatlon. 
of  contlntilng  benefit  to 
terms  of  members  stag- 


FAVOBS 


crop  Insurance, 
consistent  with  sound 


of  constant  purchasing  amd 

^xoesslve  land  ownership  and 

isd   other  Federal    agenclles 


the   Interstate   Commence 
:3omiixlj3slon — absolutely   fnee 
control. 

as  far  as  possible 
use  of  the  most  scientific 


po]  ttlcal 
agincles 


ind  other  public  offlclala.  not 
■equlrement   to  pay   Federal 


bj 


Contlr.ued  Is'niance  of  tax-exfnpt  scrvu-ltles. 

Furthcj  import<iuon  of  dried  e^gs  by  the  impoeltlor.  of  an  excise 
tax  OQ  such  products 

In  vigorous  tfrrr.«  a'  H.-im.«;bure  the  National  Orange  rpamrmed 
its  belief  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  expressed  its 
continuing  faith  m  tho  Supreme  Court,  and  endor.=eci  its  program 
of  the  pist  year  in  majnt<i.nlnir  the  Imlrpendence  of  the  ludiriary. 

Its  approval  of  u  f.,,  rnprehenslve  fiixxl-contrul  prcgruni  eiapna- 
sizeti  the  Icng-estabL-shed  principle  of  maint.unini;  the  rif^his  of 
the  States  Ic  the  control  cf  their  rlv^Ts  and  tributaries. 

The  pi*».slon  votced  th''  rianizer  resul'ln?  from  ttuIcIv  cnnfllcrin? 
trafBc  3i^nai.<  and  niotor  rvg.Uationj-  tinci  arged  the  cot  pern-,  ion  of 
municip.iiities  and  Stales  ,n  *-orking  ot;t  a  pri-.t  air.  of  uiufornUty 
designee  to  reduce  the  fr'.ghiful  caaualiy  Im  on  the  hit;hways  of 
the  Um>ed  States 

The  Grar. ge  pleaded  for  increa.sed  relation.*  of  tolerance  and  co- 
operation tetween  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor,  and  pledged 
the  suppon  of  this  p-eat  farm  oriianiz.ition  to  sound  projects  of 
Improvement,  p.i.'ticulaxly  in  co<-per-at!on  with  church,  .school,  and 
other  groups,  in  an  energetic  program  aimed  to  benefit  all  ciai^ses, 
as  well  as  to  p.-otect  the  farmer,  his  industry,  and  his  family. 


4-H  Club  work.  Future 
fanners  and  ranchmen 


of  all  who  refuse  to  be- 
perlod. 
sago,  and  cassava  starches 


of  social-security  set-up 
Otherwise  on  the  dangerous 


(inve  while  Intoxicated, 
at  earUest  possible  date. 

of  Federal  subsidy  ahd 
dlacsd  upon  a  self-help  pro- 


motor  revenues  to  any 
t^alntenance  of  highways, 
from  the  Department  of 
Intertor  and  the  creatHon 


bill  and  such  other  reetrtc- 
may  resiilt  In  higher  freight 


Court  of  the  power  to  pAss 


Pact,  with  its  threat  (rf 
tbs  foot-and-mouUi  disease 

aid  ttas  opsratlon  of  any  play 


psrindlrtlH. 


T>ir  F\R\ir.ns'  Washinct<):;   Skrvict. 
Washin^cri.  D.  C.  Noiember  24.  1937. 
Hon.  Charles  L    McNasy. 

Uni-ed  States  Senator.  Wa.shington.  D  C. 
My  DiiAR  Sen*tor  Ha-.  ;ng  just  rt'turnt-d  from  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Fsirmcrs'  Educational  and  Coopcriitive  Union  of 
America,  which  wa.5  held  rtt  Oklahoma  City.  Okia  ,  November  16. 
17.  and  18.  1937,  I  am  plca.st'd  to  submit  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
Naticnai   Firmers'  Ur.icn  program  as  adupted  by  the  convention. 

The  complete  tex-  of  thf  resolutions  is  quite  lengthy:  the 
enclosed  pr  igram  oxpre-.-sea  the  real  p'j.>r..ou  of  the  Fanners'  Union 
on  naticnal  lecislati- n 

If  I  can  l)e  of  further  scr-.-ice.  pl-w-..^  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
R  spectf ully  ycurs. 

.  Kdw    E.  Kkjtnxdt. 

THT    N.«.TION«t.    F,»°.MERS'    TTNION    PROfTR.'Mrt 

Tbe  Farn  ers'  Educational  ntid  Cooperative  Union  of  America  was 
organized  v,-ith  the  definite  aim  of  becoming  a  nied!um  whereby 
farmers  mlsrht  do  a.s  a  trroup  what  tt  Is  tmpos.«;lble  for  th-^m  to  do 
lrdlvidT.aih — of  ertuatini;  farmers  to  the  forcep,  Rorlal  and  eco- 
nonuc.  wh;  h  ;rf.  ;•:.-(•  their  business  and  their  welfare,  and  of 
building;  a  c.>t:pt..-.i..v-  busmcs.-^  structure  whcr -by  the  Just  sharo 
of  the  \vp:i:th  creuted  by  fam;er.  might  bt^  retained  by  them,  and 
of  giving  e.-onomic  power  and  vocal  expressir^n  to  American  agri- 
culture 

These  purposes  are  expressed  in  the  name.  Farmers'  Educational 
and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  Conditions  existent  in  Amer- 
ica tod'ty  force  upon  us  tho  realization  that  we  ar  an  organized 
group  must  unite  upon  a  militant  i-rogram  of  action:  that  we  must 
adopt  a  positive  rather  than  a  niijativp  attitude  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  confrcntmg  o\ir  indu'^try, 

Ther^fon*  we  again  re^crate  the  stand  taken  at  previous  conven- 
tions a:id   ■ecommen'i  the  follow.ns  pr'iertim- 

1.  Cost  of  prodiiClion.  including  a  rew-aoaable  profit  for  farmers 
through  the  rtgulaticn  of  mimmum  pri' <  s  utid  mdrketlng 

2.  Pr-:vtcjng  and  protcf  tin'^  the  home  market  for  American 
farmers . 

3.  Reunanclng  of  farmers'  indebtedness  at  low  Interest,  amor- 
tized rep.*>-ment  plan,  funds  provided  by  Government  issue  of 
currency. 

4.  R<«toiatlcn  to  Congress  of  the  power  to  coin  and  regulate  the 
value  of  n.oney. 

5.  Tfjtation  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

6.  Alwlifh  the  system  of  i&suing  tax-exempt  Government  bonds. 

7.  Constitutional  authority  for  the  initiation  of  legislative  meas- 
ures by  the  citizens 

8.  Pioteiitlon  of  and  a.ssistar.ce  to  bona  fide  farmers'  cooperatives, 

9.  Tiie  conservation  of  our  natural  water  resources,  the  preserva- 
tion of  p;ac«,  and  tbe  encxiuragement  and  protection  of  home 
ownership. 

TKX    PROBLFMS — .\DDRESS    BT    SI:N^TOR    K.^RISON 

[Ml-.  B-i-nBTEs  a^ked  and  obtAined  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  addre.-^s  on  the  subject  of  Tax  Problems 
delivered  by  Senator  H.^rrison  over  the  National  Broadc£ist- 
ing  Cos  network  on  November  29,  1937,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

FOREIGN    TRADE    POLICY — ARTICLE    BY    OSCAR    B.    RYDER 

[Mr.  Harrison  a-sked  and  obtained  l^ave  to  have  prints 
In  thf  Record  an  artic>  r^n  th"  .•;ubjprt,  The  Poreign  Trade 
Pohc5'  of  the  United  State.s.  by  Oscar  B.  Ryder,  a  member  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  published  in  the  Political  Quarterly. 
of  London.  England,  Ociobt?r-E)ecember  issue,  1937.  which 
appears  m  the  Appendix.! 

AMERICAS    ALOOrNESS EDITORIAL     FROM    THE    NEW     YORK    TIMES 

[Mr.  Barkley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECORD  an  editorial  entitled  "America's  Aioofuess,"  pub- 
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li.-^hed  in  the  New  York  Times,  Tuesday,  November  30,  1937, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

FFDEH  \L    AID    FOR    inCH\.'AYS     IH.    DOC.   NO.    4071 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Cha.r  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  mcs.sage  from  the  Pre.^^icient  of  the  United  State*.,  which  will 
be  reud. 

The  mcs.-aRe  was  read,  rt  f e  Ted  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  and  ordered  to  be  pnnted.  as  follows; 

To  the  Congress: 

By  the  act  of  June  16.  1935.  the  Congress  authorized  appro- 
priations totaling  $216,500.00)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1938  and  1939  for  Federal-aid  highways,  .secondary  or  feeder 
roads,  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  forest  highways,  roads, 
and  trail-,  aiid  highways  across  public  lands,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Depai-tment  i3f  Agriculture.  This  act  also 
authoi-!Z?d  appropriations  totiling  $21,500,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1938  and  1939  for  ;-oads  and  trails  within  national 
parks,  for  parkways  to  give  ac::ess  to  national  parks  and  form 
connecting  sections  of  a  naiional  parkway  plan,  and  for 
Indian  resf:'rvatiOn  roads,  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Under  the  first  category  there  has  been 
appropriated  to  date  on  account  of  the  authorizations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1938  a  total  of  $24,500,000.  and  under  the  second 
category  a  total  of  $13,500,000  or  a  grand  total  of  $38,000,000, 
leaving  $200,000,000  still  to  be  appropriated  for  that  fiscal 
year.  To  meet  obligations  under  this  $200,000  000  of  out- 
standing authorizations,  I  propose  to  iiiclude  an  estimate  of 
appropriation  of  approximately  $100,000,000  in  the  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1939.  with  the  balance  to  be  provided  for 
1940.  This  takes  care  of  th?  authorizations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1938  and  leaves  for  consideration  the  authorizations  of 
$238,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

In  view  of  the  large  amoun;.s  which  have  been  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  particularly  during  the  past  5 
years,  for  the  construction  of  public  roads,  and  because  of 
the  necessity  for  taking  definite  steps  to  reduce  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  balanced  Budget,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  adopt  the  loUowing  policies: 

First.  Provide  for  the  cancelation  of  the  1939  authoriza- 
tions prior  to  January  1.  1933,  by  which  date  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  required  to  apportion  to  the  various  States 
$214,000,000  of  such  authoriziitions. 

Second.  Limit  to  not  more  than  $125,000,000  per  annum  all 
public-roads  authorizations  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  and  for 
each  of  the  next  few  succeecing  years. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  first  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  in  1916.  there  has  been  appropriated  for  public  high- 
wa.vs,  including  allotments  from  emergency  appropriations, 
more  than  $3,100,000,000,  of  which  amount  $1,490,000,000 
has  been  made  available  diuing  the  last  5  years.  This  an- 
nual average  for  the  past  5  years  of  $298,000,000  contrasts 
With  an  annual  average  of  less  than  $100,000,000  for  the 
5-year  period  preceding  the  depression. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  existing  law  relating  to 
public  roads  which  should  receive  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection. The  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  appor- 
tion to  the  States  the  annual  amount  authorized  for 
appropriation  and  to  approve  projects  of  proposed  State 
expenditures  thereunder  which  shall  constitut-e  contractual 
obhgations  of  the  Federal  Government,  regardless  of  the 
availability  of  approprlatiors  for  their  paj^ent  and  of  the 
fi.scal  outlook  of  the  Treasury.  This  mandatory  provision 
completely  ties  the  hands  of  the  Executive  as  to  the  amount 
of  road  funds  to  be  included  in  the  Budget  for  any  fiscal 
year.  While  I  do  not  object  to  the  apportionment  among 
the  States  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized  for  appro- 
priat  on.  I  do  most  strenuously  object  to  the  mandatory  in- 
ruiT'.nce  of  obligations  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
such  apportionments  without  regard  to  its  ability  to  finance 
them  from  its  revenues.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Congress  take  the  necessary  action  permanently  to  eliminate 
this  provision  of  our  public-roads  law. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  White  House,  November  27.  1937. 


The  ^^CE  PRESIDENT.  When  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
yesterday  evening  the  Senutor  from  Louisiana  ;^T^,  Ellen- 
DERi  had  the  floor.     The  Cliair  reccpnizts  ihat  Senator, 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Seiiaicr  trcri 
Louisiana  yield  to  mo  for  a  brief  discussion  of  ilu  nu'.-sat:e 
which  has  just  been  read? 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield  to  the  Senator  ficm  Arizona^ 

Mr,  ELLENDER  I  will  siadly  yield,  providtd  I  do  not 
thereby  lose  the  flDcr. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Senator  will  not  lose  the 
floor  for  th('  present  at  least. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Tlie  me.ssage  which  has  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  recommends  a  material  modification 
of  the  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  which 
became  a  law  on  June  16.  1936.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Comm.ittee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  I  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  law  which  it  is  proposed  to  change.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  for  me  to  comment  upon  the  m.essage 
and  to  explain  its  implications  as  they  appear  to  me. 

As  indicated  in  the  message,  that  act  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $200,000  000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1938.  and  Jun*:  30.  1939,  or  a  total  of  $400,000,000 
for  Federal  aid  to  be  matched  by  the  States  for  highway 
purposes.  Under  that  authorization  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  apportioned  $200,000,000  to  the  States  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  is  directed  by  the  act  to 
make  a  further  apportionment  on  the  1st  day  of  next  Jan- 
uary so  that  the  States  may  know  that  after  July  1.  1938, 
they  may  each  depend  upon  receiving  their  pioper  share  ol 
the  second  $200,000,000. 

The  President  very  properly  points  out  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  no  discretion.  The  act  is  mandator\'  so 
the  Secretary  must  apportion  the  $200,000,000  on  that  date 
because  the  law  reads: 

On  or  before  January  1  cf  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
.shall  apportion  among  the  .several  States,  as  provided  m  section 
21  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1921,  the  sums  authorized  for 
the   fi-scal  year  immediately  following. 

To  give  further  assurance  to  the  States  that  there  shall 
be  no  po.ssible  question  about  their  receunng  this  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  the  act  repeats  a  guarantee 
which  was  first  given  by  Congress  in  1922  by  creating  a 
contractual  obligation  upon  which  they  can  depend  with 
absolute  certainty.  I  read  further  from  the  first  section  of 
the  act  of  June  16,  1936: 

When  .said  apportionment  has  been  made  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
the  State  hiehwav  departments  may  submit  project.s  to  the  SetTe- 
tary  of  Agriculture  for  his  approval  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  act  upon  projects  submitted  to  him  under  any  such  appor- 
tionment and  his  approval  of  any  such  project  shall  t>e  deemed  a 
contractual  obli^'atlon  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  payment 
of  its  proportional  contribution  thereto. 

The  reason  for  this  legislation  is  both  simple  and  sound. 
The  rea-son  is  so  obvious  that  I  cannot  beheve  that  the 
President  was  made  to  understand  by  his  advisors  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  what  in  truth  is  a  contract. 
A  majority  of  the  State  legislatures — more  than  40  of 
them— meet  but  once  in  2  years.  The  Federal  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  are  to  match  moneys  raised  by  Stat-e 
taxation.  In  order  that  the  legislatuies  may  know  what 
taxes  to  levT  to  meet  Federal  aid  they  are  given  at  least  6 
months*  notice:  that  is.  Congress  since  1922  has  passed  bills 
covering  2-year  periods  in  ample  time  so  that  when  tho 
legislatures  meet  they  may  know  exactly  what  to  expect. 

That  is  what  was  done  by  the  act  of  June  16,  1936.  Forty- 
four  State  legislatures  met  in  the  present  year,  1937,  and 
had  the  assurance  that  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Highway  Act,  as  set  up  originally  m  1916.  certain  sum.s  <>f 
money  would  be  available  to  them  during  a  2-year  period 
ending  on  Jtme  30,  1939.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that,  hav- 
ing established  a  contractual  obUgation  between  the  Federal 
Grovernment  and  the  States,  we  cannot,  between  now  and  'he 
31st  of  December,  consistently  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  message  by  enacting  what  amounts  to 
a  repealer  of  the  authorization  during  this  special  iiession  oX 
Congress, 
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In  connection  with  the 


Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  thfe  Senator  from  Arizona 
jield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Is  it  not  true, 
thought  being  expressed  by  the  Scdator.  that  many  of  the 
States,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  already,  pursuant  to  legislative 
enactment,  complied  with  the  highway  program  by  fixing 
their  tax  rates  and  tax  levies? 

Mr  HAYDEN.  That  is  what  leads  me  to  the  belief  that 
those  who  advised  the  President  wit  i  respect  to  this  matter 
did  not  convey  full  information  to  h  m. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  happm  if  the  action  recom- 
mended should  be  taken.  There  woiJd  be  a  withdrawal  of  a 
large  part  of  the  $200,000,000  upon  which  the  States  have 
been  led  to  believe,  by  this  contractual  obligation,  they  could 
depend.  The  legislatures  have  adjoirncd  after  having  made 
complete  provision  to  comply  with  ti  eir  part  of  the  contract 
The  State  legislatures  will  not  meet 
until  1939.  Each  State  would  thus 
Its  people  to  match  Federal  aid,  the 

not  be  expended  for  the  purposes  f^r  which  the  taxes  were 
levied. 

We  are.  therefore,  forced  to  the  doncluslon  that  Congress 
must  abide  by  the  contract.  There  has  been  such  a  com* 
paratively  small  change  in  the  pers  )nnel  of  the  Senate  and 


the  House  of  Representatives  sinc< 


Justified  In  expressing  a  grave  doutt  whether  a  majority  cf 

the  memt)ershlp  of  either  body  will  deliberately  repudiate  a 

most  solemn  promise  which  they  thei  nselves  have  made  to  the 

very  States  which  they  represent. 

There  is  one  other  provision  of  la|w  to  which  I  should  like 

to  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  a  nd  which  I  feel  sure  was 

not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  president  before  he  wrote 

this  message.    I  refer  to  section  12 

proved  June  18,  1934,  which  reads  ^  follows: 

since  It  Is  unfair  and   unjuat  to  taj    motor-vehicle  transporta- 
tion unless  the  proceeds  of  such  taxation  are  applied  to  the  ci  n 
■tructlon.    Improrement     or    msdntenai  ice    of    highway 
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again  in  regular  session 
3e  collecting  taxes  from 
proceeds  of  which  could 


June  1936  that  I  feel 


Df  the  Highway  Act,  ap- 


Let  me  repeat  this  principle  whlct 


Since  It  la  \infalr  and  unjust  to  tai 
Hon  unless  the  proceeds  of  such 
■tructlon.  Improvement,  or  malntenan4e 
SO.  ISOS,  federal  aid  for  hl^way 
only  to  thOM  States  that  use  at  least 
by  law  for  such  purposes  In  each  Statit 
registration  fees,  licenses,  gasoline 
ea  motor-vehicle  owners  and  operator 
•tructlon.  Improvement,  and  maintenance 
iBtratlve  ezpenaeB  in  connection  therefrttb 
ment  of  bonds  for  the  jMyment  of 
pledged,  and  for  no  other  purposes,  un^er 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    shall    promu 
Frovidfd.   That    In    no  case   shall    the 
operate  to  deprive  any  State  of  more  th 
to  which  that  State  would  be  entitled 
hereafter  made,  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
to  made 


motor-vehicle  transporta- 
n  are  applied  to  the  con- 
of  highways,   after   Jnrie 
shall  be  extended 
the  amounts  now  provided 
from  State  motor  vehicle 
!.   and   other  special   taxM 
of  all  kinds  for  the  con- 
of  highways  and  admln- 
Includlng  the  retire- 
such  revenues  have  been 
such  regulations  as  the 
gate    from    time    to    time 
provisions    of    tills    eectioD 
m  one-third  of  the  amount 
under  any  apportionment 
which  the   apportionment 


construction 


In  other  words.  Congress  provide^ 
of  law  that  any  State  In  the  Unl^ 
from  those  who  use  the  roads  and 
roads,  may  be  penalized  to  the 
Federal  aid. 

This  law  is  no  dead  letter.    New 
penalized  for  diversion.    Upon  notice 
enforced.   Pennsylvania   has   restoied 
diverted  highway  fiinds,  and  Maryland 
Georgia  Legislature  is  now  in  sp^ial 
restoration,  and  I  understand  that 
Ing  to  do  80. 

To  consider  this  proposal  in  all 
of  necessity  conclude  that  those 
assiimed  that  existing  Federal  taxe^ 
nauls  would  continue  to  be  levied 
by  a  failure  of  Concreas  to  approp^ate 
ooDStractlon  would  be  dlrerted  to 
of  the  Ftdenl  Treasury.    If 
polley.  It  would  do  the  very  thing  itj 
the  BtAtes  for  dotof .    Before  doing 


Congress  has  laid  down: 


by  explicit  declaration 

which  collects  money 

loes  not  spend  It  on  the 

exltent  of  one-third  of  its 

Jersey  has  been  actually 

that  the  law  would  be 

over    $19,000,000    of 

over  $3,000,000.     The 

session   to  make   a 

:  Massachusetts  is  prepar- 


WliO 


ind 


of  its  aspects  one  must 

advised  the  President 

on  those  who  use  the 

that  the  sums  saved 

money  for  highway 

uses  when  paid  ouit 

should  foDow  that 

condemns  and  penalizes 

that.  Congress  must  re- 


oher 
Coniress 


peal  tl-Js  statute  which  was  enartPd  in  1934  and  say  that  a 

State  shall  not  sufT-r  any  penalty  lor  divrrimg  its  road 
funds  accause  the  Federal  Government,  itself  proposes  to  do 
that  icentical  thing. 

What  are  the  rc\enue3  uhich  the  Fccirral  Government  col- 
lects f-om  tho?e  who  use  the  roads''  I  have  here  a  tabula- 
tion which  covers  tlie  period  from  191t3  to  1936.  which  is 
the  entire  life  of  th*'  Federal  Highway  Act.  In  the  20  years 
there  vi-as  collected  by  the  F'^deral  Government,  from  excise 
taxes  relating  to  motor  vehicles,  a  total  of  $2,032,922,000. 
During  the  same  two  decades  there  was  appropriated  by 
CongT.^ss  $1,987,655  000  During  that  2X)-y^r  period  wo  col- 
lected more  from  those  who  used  the  highways  than  the 
Federal  Government  expended  upon  the  highways. 

In  the  message  now  before  the  Senate  the  statement  Is 
made  that  during  the  last  5  years  there  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  public  highways,  including  allctnicnt.^  frmi  emer- 
gency appropnatior^.  the  total  sum  of  $1,490  000.000. 

I  shall  place  m  the  Record  a  statement  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  cf  Internal  Revenue  showing  the  collections  made 
from  highway  useri-  durir.g  the  past  5  year.".  Even  in  the 
period  of  deprcs.sion.  when  the  Federal  Government  was  ap- 
propriating more  money  than  ever  before  for  highway  con- 
struct on.  when  31.490,000,000  was  expended,  there  was 
collected  $1,337.000, OCO  from  the  motor-vehicle  taxation,  so 
that  tliose  wlio  u.se  the  road?  have  practically  pa.d  the  entire 
cost  of  all  the  work  done  with  Federal  funds  on  the  roads, 
both  ::or  regular  Federal  aid  and  by  way  of  emergency- 
relief  expenditures.     (Sec  exhibit  A.) 

I  aL>o  have  a  lable  showing  the  estimated  su:i"ls  of  money 
that  win  be  collected  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  Tliese 
figure.'^  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Trca.^ury: 

From  gasoline,  $204,000,000 

Fro:n  Iubr:caung  cii-,  $33,300,000 

From  tires  and  inner  tubo.^.  $37,000,000 

Fro.n  passenger  automobiles  and  motorcycle.":;,  $53,200,000. 

From  truckf.  $3,100,000 

From  parts  and  accessories,  $9,300,000, 

There  will  be  coll.^cted  into  the  Fed  r-l  Treasury  during 
this  fiscal  year  $349.900  000  from  th-  who  ure  the  roads. 
As  stiited  in  the  mes.sage.  the  regular  hrihway  program  that 
is  now  set  up  under  the  act  of  June  16,  1936,  Is  for 
$238,000,000,  So  it  is  obvious  that,  with  the  arrangement  as 
it  nov;  is.  those  who  u.^e  the  roads  are  more  than  paying  for 
all  the  normal  highway  expenditures  which  Congress  has 
authorized. 

The  test  as  to  wh^'her  Congress  shall  reduce  highway 
authcrtzations  will  rr^rr.^  early  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. A  revenue  bill  will  b,-  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  15  hoped,  by  th"  15th  of  January,  If  it  is  de- 
termined that  Congress  is  to  provide  le.s.s  money  for  Federal 
aid  for  good  roads,  then  fairly,  decntly,  in  accordance  with 
the  solemn  declaration  Congres.s  hns  made  that  it  is  unfair 
and  unjust  to  divert  hiehway  tax^s  to  other  than  highway 
purposes,  Cnnzvpss  .should  reduce  the  excise  taxes  on  those 
who  use  the  reads  There  is  no  other  honorable  way  to 
proceed 

It  will  aho  be  neces^^ary  during  the  noxt  session  of  Con- 
gress to  pa;;.';  3  Fed^ral-a-.d  auth'-rizarlon  for  th'-  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1940,  and  June  30.  1941  If  the  excise  taxes 
en  motor  vehicles,  gasol:ne.  and  oil  are  reduced  or  repealed, 
we  can  then  cut  our  .suit  according  to  the  cloth.  We  shall 
know  what  revenues  are  to  be  collected  from  those  who  u,se 
the  roads,  and  Congress  ca:i  tli^-i  m.ike  a  highway  program 

to  nt  it. 

Mr.  BARKLE^i'.     Mr    Pr.p.ci^n'    w.Il  'l.r  Kc;ia'or  yieW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC:.!:  Mr  Ef"ry  m  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  frcm  Aii/.ona  y.e.d  to  the  Sfratcr  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr,  HA\T)EN      I  yield. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  I  desire  to  see  :f  I  correctly  unders'and 
the  situation, 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  romplnmt*  ma^'e  by  th"  Pres- 
ident In  his  message  1.1  that  under  tlie  law  as  it  row  exists, 
on  Uie  first  of  the  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
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compelled  to  tender  to  each  State  its  proportionate  part  of 
$214,000,000  which  has  not  yet  been  appropriated,  but  which 
has  been  authorized. 

Mr,  HAYDEN.  That  Is  correct.  A  total  of  $200,000,000 
for  Federal  aid  must  be  apportioned  to  the  States  and  an 
additional  $14,000,000  for  fon^st  highways  must  be  allocated. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  I  understand  his  position  is  that  it 
would  be  more  logical,  and  in  the  long  run  would  work  out 
better,  if  the  Department  of  i\griculture  were  relieved  of  the 
requirement  to  make  a  tender  prior  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  money  and  wait  until  the  money  is  appropriated,  and 
then  make  a  tender  in  proportion  to  the  appropriation,  be- 
cause after  they  make  the  tender  now  under  the  authoriza- 
tion, of  course,  the  State  .accepts  that  tender,  and  that 
constitutes  a  binding  contract  between  the  Government  and 
the  State  which  makes  it  obligatory  that  Congress  pass  that 
much  money  m  the  road  fund  for  that  year. 
That  IS  the  situation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Sena' or  has  correctly  stated  the  ob- 
servation made  by  the  President  in  his  message.  Now  let  me 
explain  why  that  procedure  is  followed. 

Tlie  first  Federal  aid  highway  act  was  passed  in  1916.     It 
carried  an  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Congress 
followed  that  course  up  unti.  1922.     By  doing  it  in  that  way 
the  States  never  knew  what  Federal  help  they  v.ere  to  receive 
until  Congress  had  actually  appropriated  the  money.     Their   ^ 
legislatures  might  have  adjourned  without  making  adequate   i 
provisions    to    match    the    Federal    funds.     Congress    finally 
realized,  as  anyone  who  studies  the   road-buildmg   problem 
must    conclude,   that   good   highway   planning   is   something 
that  mu.st  be  done  a  long  time  in  advance.     For  that  reason, 
in  order  that  the  States  might  have  ample  notice,  so  that 
their  legislatures  might  wisely  act  with  respect  to  a  highway 
program  that  would  be  carried  out  2  or  3  years  ahead.  Con- 
gress, after  very  careful  corsideralion,  in   1922  adopted  the 
policy  of  advance  authorizations  for  Federal  aid  to  highways. 
There  is  a  vast  difference   between  an  authorization  by 
Congress  upon  v.-hich  the  States  can  depend  and  the  actual 
amount  of  funis  paid  out  of  the  Treasury.    Money  paid  out 
of  the  Treasury  is  what  ur.balances  the  Budget,  not  mere 
authorizations.     It   is   a   fact   that    there   is   a   lag   of   from 
2' J   to  sometimes  4  years  between  the  time  that  Congress 
authorizes    highway   expenditures    and    the    time    that    the 
mcney  must  actually  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury.     Some 
States  operate  faster  than  others,  but  we  must  treat  them  all 
alike.     If  Congress  were  to  suddenly  cut  down  the  Federal 
authorizations    and    appropriations    there    would    be    some 
States  that  would  be  close  up  with  their  highway  programs, 
"  and  they  would  get  their  full  benefit.    There  would  be  other 
States  that  would  be  6  mon' hs  behind,  others  a  year  behind, 
others  2  years  behind,  and  they  would  suffer  unfair  losses. 
Congress  is  dealing  with  50  separate  political  entities — 48 
States  and  2  Territories — that  operate  at  different  speeds  at 
dillerent  times.    That  is  the  reason  why  Congress  adopted  a 
policy  of  giving  them  all  ample  notice  nnd  allowing  them  in 
their"  own  good  time  and  within  reason — of  course  there  is 
a  limitation  upon  the  authorizations:  they  will  finally  lanse — 
but,  within  rea.son,  Congres:.  allows  each  State  to  work  out  its 
problem  as  best  it  can  considering  its  financial  resources. 

Let  it  always  be  remembered  that  the  Federal  money  must 
be  matched.  Neither  should  we  forget  that  over  a  period  of 
20  years  the  States  have  taxed  their  people  and  have  actually 
expended  more  than  twice  as  much  money  for  highways  as 
the  Federal  Government  has  done.  The  States  must  also  pay 
all  the  costs  of  maintenance,  .which  Ls  a  heavy  burden.  The 
States  always  have  and  always  will  carry  the  major  part  of 
the  highway  load.  It  was  therefore  in  fairness  to  the  States 
that  Congress,  after  long  and  careful  consideration,  deliber- 
ately tied  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Congress 
said  to  him.  "You  must,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each 
year,  make  this  apportionment  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States; 
and  when  it  Is  once  mad?  and  accepted  by  the  States,  it 
becomes  a  contractual  cbliuatlon  upon  which  they  can  abso- 
lutely depf-nd.    There  can  l)e  no  variance  from  it." 


That  action  was  not  taken  wantonly.  It  was  not  done  with 
any  desire  to  take  away  any  prerogative  or  any  di.^-cretion  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  proi^erly  have.  He  could  not 
be  permitted  by  the  Congres,s  to  have  any  caption  if  faith  is  to 
be  kept  with  the  States,  Any  appropriation  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  expended  by  its  own  agencies  can 
be  withdrawn,  can  be  reduced,  can  be  shifted  to  some  other 
purpose:  but  when  Congress  is  dealing  with  48  States  and  2 
Territories,  that  are  required  to  tax  their  people,  there  must 
be  a  provision  of  law  which  makes  it  certain  that  they  will 
obtain  the  Federal  funds  set  aside  for  any  cooperative  etTort. 
Mr.  BARKLEY  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  in  addition  to 
Congress  tying  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
it  tied  its  own  hands''  Because  when  this  contract  is  en 
tered  into  between  the  S':>cretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
States,  Congress  either  nuLst  automatically  make  the  ap- 
propriation to  fulfill  that  contract,  or  it  must  reduce  it: 
and,  if  it  reduces  it.  of  course,  it  interferes  with  the  program 
that  has  been  woiked  out  between  the  Department  of  Acri- 
culture  and  the  States.  I  think  it  is  accuiate  to  say  that 
Congress  has  not  yet  refused  to  appropriate  the  money  in- 
volved in  the  contracts  entered  into  b-tween  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  States. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  There  has  been  no  thought  at  any  time 
of  a  failure  by  Congress  to  appropriate  as  m.uch  money  as 
was  needed  to  meet  such  contractual  obligations. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  So.  as  it  works  out.  it  does  to  a  very 
large  extent  automatically  tic  up  Congress  with  respect  to 
these  appropriations  that  have  been  promised  through  this 
contract  entered  into. 

Mr,  HAYDEN.  It  is  an  obligation  upon  the  entire  Federal 
Government,  both  of  the  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And,  so  long  as  that  remains  the  law. 
Congress  will  never  have  any  discretion  m  deciding  how 
much  money  shall  be  appropriated,  unless  it  shall  ultimately 
decide  that  it  will  not  appropriate  enough  money  to  carry 
out  the  contracts  that  have  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  That  is  correct;  and  let  me  point  out  one 
other  thing  that  most  persons  do  not  realize.  The  State  is 
required  to,  first,  do  all  the  work.  It  is  required  to  pay  the 
contractors.  After  the  work  is  done  and  after  the  contractors 
are  paid,  the  Federal  Government  then  reimbur.ses  the  State 
for  such  work  as  has  been  accompli.^hed. 

Let  me  repeat  that  it  would  violate  good  faith  to  take  any 
action  at  this  special  si.s-i;on  of  Congress  with  respect  io  the 
direction  now  given  by  law  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  to  what  he  shall  do  on  January  1.  res^pecting  the 
apportionment  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States,  We  should 
wait  until  the  regular  session  of  Congress,  which  will  begin 
next  month,  to  determine  what  revenues  are  to  be  collected 
from  those  who  use  the  roads,  and  then  make  a  highway 
program  in  accordance  with  the  sums  which  may  be  obtained 
from  that  source.  There  is  no  other  fair  way  to  go  about  it. 
because,  if  Congress  should  do  otherwise,  the  States  would 
be  without  notice.  If  Congress  should  detcrm.ine,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  President,  that  not  more  than  $125,000,000  is 
to  be  authorized  for  all  Federal  highway  aid  to  the  States  in 
any  year,  and  the  States  iire  advised  of  that  change  in 
policy  a  year  in  advance,  they  can  then  make  their  plans 
accordingly.  I  do  not  believe,  hov^-cver,  that  the  Congress 
will  confine  such  authorizations  to  $125,000,000  unless  not 
■  more  than  $125,000,000  is  to  be  collected  from  the  tax  on 
gasoline,  automobiles,  accessories,  and  other  excise  taxes 
imposed  upon  those  who  own  automobiles  and  trucks. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther in  that  connection? 
i       Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

I       Mr.  BARKLEY.     Just  for  the  Record,  I  think  it  ought  to 

be  stated  that  when  the  tax  on  gasoline  was  enacted  u  had 

j  no  direct  connection  with  building  roads.    The  fact  that  the 
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Oovemment  had  appropriated  a 
roads  was  used  as  an  argument 
the    apint^priation    for    roads    ha( 
k)ng  time  before  that  tax  was 
emment. 

What  really  hatrpened  was  that 
mittee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
nine  of  the  depresston  and  prior  to 
looking  around  to  get  money  to 
found  themselves  up  a  blind  alley, 
and  they  did  not  know  where  else 
gasoline  tax  as  one  means  of 
that  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
ment.     It   was  not  enacted 
Using  it  to  build  highways. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Undoubtedly 
nme  idea  that  many  State 


JFhen  the  Finance  Com- 

C  ommittee,  at  the  begin- 

this  administration,  were 

nake  up  the  deficit,  they 

n<  eding  about  $150,000,000. 

tp  get  it;  so  they  used  the 

the  amount  of  money 

expenses  of  the  Govem- 

for  the  purpose  of 


raising 


specia  :ally 


Corn  jess 


legislatures 


Manufacturers'  excise  tones  relaUng 


Ftaal 


•0(l«d  Jium30 


ino. 
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1  mot  par 
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ting 

(PDU 
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lan. 

ItM. 
ttK. 

1996. 
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ToUl. 


'  302,  S7\  (m 
lSl.532.iSES 
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31,  «i. 


882,  ass.  5»:  i     127, «  r.  961  I     142,  275.  187  ,     1*.  >;9,  «>  1> 


>  Tax  incnued  to  IW  ccou  p«r  icalloa  from  J 
*  B«wd  oa  (Btunates  girtn  un  Automobile  K 


SxKisn  B 

(Extracts  from  the  S«D*te  report  on 
Senate  Report  No.   1978   (74tti  Ck>n«.. 

Highways.      April  34  (calendar  day. 

be  printed 

Mr.  Hatddt,  from  the  Committee  on 
■utnUtted  the  foUowlng  report   (to 


PTTaposxs  or  tbx 


-the 
exc<  Hent 


esta  >llahed. 


IncreiBlng 


Improi  ements 


The   bill,   a*  favorably  reported,  wll 
9M>enU-ald  highway  policies  through 
Since    1916 — through    two    decades 
Ooremment  have  been  wtn-klng  In 
gigantic  taak  of  providing  our  ooiintr ' 
When  thlB  Joint  relaUonahlp  was 
good  roads  to  the  social  and  economic 
when  compared  with  the  dimenslona 
tfeeadee  from  about  3,500.000  motor 
lUghways.  the  number  has  reached  the 
A  multitude   of    highway   transportatldn 
only  tentatively  indicated  at  that  time, 
the  daUy  Ilrlng  of  the  American  peop! 

This  oonstantly  iBcrcaslng  utUlsaUoc 
!•  eharactcnaed   by   an   equaUy 
eartalnty  and  reliability,  both  of  whldi 
progrcsalTe  program  cf  highway 
of  the  Federal  Ooremment  in  plannlcg 
aid  highway  system  is  therefore  one 
•trucUve  activities. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
latkm  by  the  Congress  so  that  these 
Federal  and  State  govemment  shall  bti 
ths   hl^Bflst    advantage.     The    l>e8t 
through   measures  affecting  prmcttcaUj 
United  States,  if  the  actions  required 
status  and  characterized  by  lack  of 
preparation. 

The  imperative  need  for  oonslderat^n 
session  of  Congress  lies  In  the  fact  that 
will  meet  In  regular  session  In  1937 
biennially.     The  State  highway  budget^ 
the  fall  months  prior  to  the  beginning 
wsar.     Tlks  ^ates  should,  and  must,  U 
talnty,  have  knowtedge  of  definite 
bin  tn  order  to  make  provlsioD  for 
MTtiitny  highway  construction  program. 


Non-ember  30 


sum  of  money  to  build 

favor  of  the  tax;  tmt 

been    in    progress    a 

by  the  Federal  Oov- 


at  that  time  had  the 
have  since  adopted- 


It  was  proposed  to  lax  the  motorist  becaase  it  was  apparently 
easy  money  to  get.  The  final  result  is  that  the  automobile 
is  the  heaviest  taJted  in5trLnr.en:  of  any  kind  in  the  United 
States,  being  burdened  by  Federal,  State,  county,  and  local 
imF>ositions.  Since  the  gasoline  ta.x  was  levied,  Congress  has 
adopted  a  new  policy  by  declann?  ttiat  all  such  taxes  are 
unfair  and  unjust  unless  expended  for  the  improvement  of 
highways. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tre.'passnd  upon  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  >  Mr  Eli.ender  '  longer  than  I  expected. 
I  ask  leave  to  include,  a.s  an  .\pp»ndix  to  my  remarks,  certain 
statements  and  tables  that  ccntam  data  relating  to  the  issue 
which  has  thus  been  raised. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without  objection,  the  state- 
ment's and  tables  will  bo  printed  m  the  Record. 

Tlie  5tatfm.i;ts  and  tables  are  as  followi: 
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vehicles ' 
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Total  tai  on  road  usprs 
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I.  ae  17.  1933,  to  J»a.  1.  l'*il,  whe-;  ■!  rf  •.prto  :  r.    !  ^-f  per  » i'',.n 

#ts  an<l  FicuTM,  imblislw.)  'vnn;.Ally  ty  the  .\:U.  motj.Ie  iUaufacturars"  Assooiatioo. 


WECTTLAr!    TTl 
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the  act  of  June  16,  19361 
2d   aess. ) .     Federal   Aid   for 
April  30),  1936.— Ordered  to 

F>ost  Offices  and  Poet  Roadjt 
aoompany  H.  R.   11687;  : 


BIU. 


conttnne   well -established 

fiscal  year  193a  and  1939. 

Statee    and    the    Federal 

cooperation  upon  the 

with   adequate   highways. 

xhe  slgnilk-ance   of 

]  Lie  Oil  tlie  Nation  was  small 

Kttalned.    In  these  two 

^hlcles  operating  over  our 

amaaing  total  of  3t5,000.00a 

services   not   kuiown.   or 

have  now  been  built  Into 


Section  1  cf  the  bill  provid^.s  an  au'horl.^atlon  for  thp  appro- 
pnaTion  of  812.5  000  WO  for  rnrh  of  rh«>  ft-j-U  vpars  rndme  June 
30  19;i8  and  Jui.f  .30  1939  The  polic-  cf  K  dcr  U  aid  is  to  be  con- 
tinued at  the  same  rale  which  has  beta  m  ffT  Tt  i  nice  1931.  except 
for  the  2  years  1^34  and  VJlj,  'Ahoii  nc  Ff-ciera:- U'i  au:horuaai''n 
W'i«  mado  bfrai-.se  '  'hi-  '■r:-.---  r.-^v-eenrv  irrnrn  -f  pi;hi:r  \Vor!i3 
funds  for  hiL'h'^av  p\ir:  o-^"--  wh.  h  amour.'ted  to  tioor.ooooo  in  the 
fiscal  year  1^34  and   jSlK- O*  iO,i,k,k)   ir.   the   ftsc::il  yea.-   iy;3. 

The  f:)llow;ng  tabutati...n  presented  at  the  heanni^s  bv  the  Amer- 
ican Aiiociation  of  Su»te  Hiizhw.iv  OtfltiaU  shvjw.s  how'  an  author- 
ization cf  «12.5noO.WO  1.-^  ;ipp...'-;':;iid  an;n:i.-  rhe  Sta*CP  It  Is  not 
always  reahz«l  *ha^  the  P>d<-ral  Ffip!;wr>v  .Art  limits  the  oblitratlon 
of  the  Federal  Govemnvnt  to  ct  ntnbutions  tovv-ard  the  payment 
of  constructicn  cosls  c,:ily  the  lurden  of  maintenance  being  en- 
tirely upon  the  State^^  Th,s  -a':;,  also  shovs  that  'he  annu:il  cost 
cf  maintaining  rnad-<i  -within  the  SUte  hlph\^-av  sv':trm<;  t.s  theater 
by  over  $50,000  000  each  year  than  the  Federal  aid  received.  ^ 
Rcg^ilar  Fedc^al-axd   appcr-r^o'yr'i  'it     cn-Tpared    utlh    regrilar   State 
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Ri^gulir   Fcdr-r'^l-aid  appo^ticnmfnt .   pomprired    jcith    regular   Stale 
rrwz I rnV  71  a ncr — Coutmu -d 


State 


Nehnska 

NfVH<ia.  -  - -■ 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jt 


New  Moxico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Uiikou.. 

Ohio 

(iki.ihoma 

Oresron 

Fennsylvania.. 
Rlwxie  Isl'ind . . . 
South  Citrolina. 
South  Dakota.. 
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Texas 
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FORE.'-.T     HICH',\AYi-.     rr'\DS,     AND    TF..MI.S 

Your  committee  rec-.ininimas  that  section  2,  vh.ch  authorizes 
appropriations  for  forest  hit;h\vays.  roa^Is.  a,.d  tr.iJ.^,  be  an-.cnded 
to  provide  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939  in- 
stead of  JIO.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  of  Repreientatives 
The  regular  annua!  authori/a- icn.-^  fcr  this  purpose  In  recent  I 
years  have  varied  between  $10.000  000  and  J12, 500,000  to  which  I 
$25,000,000  of  emergency  Public  Workb  fund.-,  were  aL'-o  made 
available   In   1D34  and    1935. 

The  142  national  foresT,s  and  the  97  approved  purtha.se  units. 
located  in  40  States.  Alaska,  and  Puerto  R:co.  have  an  area  cf 
350  270  square  miles  or  npproxunately  equal  to  the  total  area  ol 
all  of  the  13  S'ates  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  M.ime  to  Geo'-gia. 
The  road  system  of  the  fore.st  reserves  consi.-ts  of  approximately 
20,000  miles  of  fairest  highways,  of  which  about  one-half  has  been 
constructed  to  reasonably  satls'actory  standards  within  the  past 
20  years.  About  100  OOo'  m.Ues  of  forest  development  roads  and 
tnick  trails  have  been  planned  of  which  43  000  miles  have  been 
fairly  well  completed. 

Your  committee  recommend^!  that  two-thirds  of  the  $20,000,000 
be  used  to  bu:!d  forest  highways  and  one-third  for  development, 
roads  truck  trails,  and  trails  With  annual  ;  pprnpriations  ci 
$13  333  000  It  will  be  15  years  oefore  an  adeqtiat''  forest-highway 
system  is  rom.pleted  At"  the  rate  of  $6,667,000,  including  ma:n- 
tenance.  i:  will  require  more  than  30  years  to  construct  the  ro;  d 
and  trail  system  needed  to  properly  protect  the  national  fore«-t:- 
from  fire  and  to  bring  about  tie  best  use  of  the  fore.3t  resources 
under  a  s  'und  national  consen-ation  policy. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  forest  hlrhways  are  built  wth 
a  prior  agreement  that  when  constrocted  they  will  be  maintained 
by  the  State  or  county  authorities  beginning  2  years  ivfter  com- 
nietion  At  present  over  8.300  miles  of  such  h.ghways  are  being 
maintained  without  expense  to  the  Federal  Government  at  an 
ar.niial  cost  of  over  $2,000  000  Ther*'  is  also  almost  invariably 
a  requirement  of  seme  measvre  of  State  or  local  contribution 
toward  the  original  constructirn  of  forrst  highways,  the  total  of 
which   now  aggregates  more  than   $23  000  000. 

SrrOND.ART    OR    FARM-TO-MARKFT    ROADS 

Section  7  Is  a  new  departure  In  regular  Federal  highway  lecls- 
latlon  which  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000,000 
for  the  fl.scal  ve.ar  ending  June  30.  1938  and  the  sum  of  $25,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  for  secondary  or  feeder 
roads.  These  roads  are  define<l  to  Include  farm-to-market  roads, 
rural  free  delivery  mall  roads,  and  public-school  bus  routes.  There 
Is  no  departure,  "however,  from  the  principle  that  Federal  assist- 
ance to  .secondary  roads  shall  be  on  the  same  basis  as  the  con- 
gressional appropriations  for  the  primary  roads.  Each  State  Is 
required  to  match  Its  apportionment  and  the  work  Is  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Its  State  highway  department. 

Federal  highway  legislation  has  from  Its  Inception  consistently 
adhered  to  cooperation  with  each  State  through  Its  State  highway 
department,  and  any  other  course  is  wholly  impracticable.  It 
would  Jeopardize  the  Federal  relationship  to  the  48  States  if  the 
Federal  Government  were  to  deal  directly  with  the  3,100  counties 
upon  highway  matters.  In  the  recognition  of  secondary  roads  in 
Federal  highway  legislation  there  must  be  insistence  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  administration  of  these  funds  through  a  single 
State  agency.  The  State  highway  departments  of  many  of  the 
States  do  not  now  have  authority  to  administer  secondary  roads, 
and  consequently  the  legislatures  wlU  have  to  promptly  amend 
their   laws   to  provide   funds   and   proper   authority   to   the   State 


highway  department,.s  if  a-lvar'ai-'e  Is  tn  be  taken  of  this  authori- 
zation afier  July   1,   '.;  oT 

In  future  ye>irs,  a.s  the  nur.i,  r  ,  c;,-  k  v.  t.ii  I- ed^'iai-aivl  sys'tm  are 
brought  to  completion,  it  n...y  ;j>'  rta.s,  i  .il.iiy  i  xpcited  tli:»t  ron- 
pre^^.n.^'.  r  pprc;:  lations  for  such  highways  will  be  reduced. 
thercb\  ;>(  riu:' : u..  f.rcater  Federal  assistance  toward  the  building 
of  farm-to-!!iarKet  ro  uis  In  the  meantime  there  w»il  be  npp<ir- 
tUTilty  to  Oeternune  tie  relative  importance  of  over  2,000,000  miles 
of  .secondary  road.-  with  respect  not  only  to  priority  of  construe-; 
tioti  but  al\o  proper  location  and  type  of  surfacing.  The  large 
sums  of  money  now  being  expended  by  the  Works  Progress  .^.i- 
ministranon.  while  exceedingly  helpftU  in  improving  rural  ro.ids 
throughout  th.e  ent.re  Natun.  will  cease  to  be  available  as  un- 
employment decreases.  There  must  be  long-ccntinued  and  skiil- 
fuliy  directed  elfort  "to  get  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud." 

As  In  the  case  ol  regtilar  Federal  aid.  the  sums  made  available 
for  secondary  or  feeder  roads  will  be  apportioned  among  ilie 
States,  one-tnird  on  population,  one-third  ou  araa,  and  one-third 
on  the  mileage  of  pcit  roa.as.  The  amount  apporticned  to  each 
State  from  an  autliori^iation  of  $25,000,000  is  ai>  follows: 

Approximate  apport  ion  went  of  S25.000.0O0  for  secondary  or  feeder 

reads  (.'.'    H    lies?) 
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2^10  000 

3.'^0  000 

PRO  OOO 

77'^  OOO 

44.1  'MJ,) 

7ff.i  OOO 

510  O'lO 

620  f>O0 

32C  Oi'O 

12(1  000 

:■  •(  '■!  0 


4"' 
1 ,  23; 
59  i 


',^00 

I  00 
n(  lO 
-""0 

ii   0 


nUnois 1,030.000 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mirin^sota 

Mi.s-souri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jfrsey 

New   M'^xlco 

North  Carolina 

North    Dakota 

Per.n.'^ylvanla 

Rhone  l.'land -- 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennes.t.ee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

W.-.shlngton 

West    Virrlnia 

Wisr-onsin 6^0  0(X) 

Wyoming 310,  000 

Haw.u. ---         120  000 

ELtMI-V'.TION    OF   Cr.APE    CROSSINGS 

Section  8  authorizes  an  aporoprlaticn  of  $50,XK)000  for  grade- 
cropsing  improvements  for  the  fiscal  year  19C8  and  the  s.vme 
amount  f^r'th,'  following  fiscal  year.  Under  thf  1935  Emergency 
Relief  Act  $200,000,000  was  aliocafed  for  th^^  el'm:nat:on  of  haz.ards 
at  railroad  grade  cros^iinp"  Tliat  program  is  no'v  we!l  under  way. 
Plans  have  been  appro\ ed  for  specific  prelects  which  will  cost 
$103,000,000  and  con'racts  have  been  awa-^ded  m  the  amount  of 
$65  000  000.  It  is  apparent  therefore,  that  during  th"  en'-uing  yt  ar 
there  will  be  tinder  way  a  large  program  of  improrements  of  this 
character  and  it  Is  believed  that  $50  000.000  will  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  the  program  at  a  reasonably  satisfactory  rate. 

Like  the  original  appropriation,  this  Federal  fund  need  not  be 
matched  bv  the  States  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  the  Sta'.e.^ 
are  compelled  in  many  Instances  to  Incur  heavy  expenses  In  ac- 
quiring property  and  in  paying  property  damages  In  centers  of 
population  where  grade  crossings  are  eliminated;  and.  stcx^md.  be- 
cause the  railroads  furnish  rlghts-of-v.ay  and  render  valuable  engi- 
neering assistance. 

Following  the  basis  fixed  In  the  1934  appropriation  $60  000,000  Is 
I    to  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  one- half  on  population,  one- 
fourth  on  Federal-aid  hi^way  mileage,  and  one-fourth  on  railway 


59f 

4 :  r  I H  lO 

1  OTC  ouo 
120  000 
3*0  OOO 
4!0  000 
5,>0  000 

1.  560.000 
200  000 
120,  V'<V 
4fO,  OOO 
390  ^00 
270  000 
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mileafe.    The  amount  to  be  expeniled 

f  ollQWB : 

Approximate    apportionment    of    $50]pO0 

/loronts  at  raiiroad  grade  croftinf/s 


AJ*bair.& 

Arlaona 

Arlunsas 

CaltXomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dclawara 

Plorida. 

O^-orgia 

Idaho. 

UUncu 

Indiana. 

la 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryiand 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mmiaalppl 

MlHourl 

Montana 

NebHMka 

Nevada 

New  HajTipshlre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

OUahoma 

Oregon     

IVnnsylvania 

Rhode  Island    ... 
South   Caroilna. 


Compartton  of  Federal 


Tot  Urn  fiscal  year  eatiioc — 


no 

I«M 

NU 

ItM  to  Mar   il.  1X16.. 


Total.  June  30,  1832,  to  Mar  n.  19M. 


TtM  abore  figures  clearly  Indicate 
truck*  bein^  sold  In  the  United  Stat^ 
MCh  year,  it  may  be  expected  with 
nuea.  at  the  present  rates  of  taxation 
ulikdaa  will  mbstantlally  exceed 
Aaeal  years  1038  and  1939  when  the  author 
effect.    The  following  figures  for  the 
from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 


Sources  of  revenue : 

Lut»1catlng  oils ... 

Oaeollne 

Transportation  of  oU  by  pipe  llu ' 
Oude  petroleum,  prooeaaed.  etc. 

Automobile  trucks 

Automobiles  and  motorcydes-. 

Avto  parts  and  accessories 

Tires 

T»">*>''   tub^**     -  ■ 


Total  (all  autOBoUve) 

Percent  of  all  revenue  eoUectkns 


annual 
fiom 


While  It  ts  true  that  an  of  the 
tfuoed  are  not  coiisumed  by  motor 
(00.000.000  between  the  proposed 
turea  and  the  annual  oonections 
makaa  tt  safe  to  say  that  the  road 
the  road  tmprovsmenta  made  availably 
bill.     So  long  a*  the  taxes  that  they 
■ay  ether  oee.  there  wm  be  ~ 
any  flaid  at  Federal  fyattrm 


NOVTIMBER   30 


anntuilly  In  each  State  Is  •» 


OOO    for    elim.inaticn    of 
{H.  R.  11687) 

Amount 

$1,010,000 

310.000 

890,000 

1.870.  OOO 

660,000 

430.000 

100,000 

710,000 
1.  220.  OOO 

420.  000 
2,580.000 
1.280.000 
1.400,000 
1.310,000 

920,  jKX) 

ax)  OOO 

360.  OOO 

520.  OOO 

1,050,000 

1,  690.  OOC 

1,330,000 

810.  OOO 

1.  540,  COO 

680,000 

890,000 

220  000 

210,  000 

1,000.000 

430.  DOO 

3.390  DOO 


Approximate    apportionment     of     $50,000,000     for    elimination    of 
liozards  at  railroad  grade   cros^\:igs   (H    R    11687) — Continued 

Amount 

South  Dakota ^6in.0O<5 

Tennessee 9S0.  000 

Texas 2.710.0CO 

Utah  3'C, GOO 

Vermont 180.  000 

Virginia I &-*0.  000 

Washlngtcn   770.000 

Wf^t    Vircrinia 670  0'>0 

Wisconsin 1.260.000 

Wyomuig     340,  000 

District  of  Columbia 100,  COO 

Hawaii 110,000 

RrVTNrE    AND    llXPENDITTTaKS 

The    tctnl    annual    expenditures    from    the    Ppdrrn!  Tress  iry    as 
authorized  by  the  b:;i  are  $244,000,000,  made  up  as  i^\lo9>s. 

Regular    Fecicral    aid    ..      $125  000,000 

Foresc   highways,   roads,  and   trails 2G.OO0.0''0 

Nontaxable'    pjblic-lund    highwaj's 2.  500.  COO 

National  park  roads  and  trails 7.  500,  (KKJ 

National    parkways^            10,000.000 

Indian   reservation   r'lacif' 4,000,000 

Secondary  or  feeder  roads 25,000,000 

Elimination  of  grade  crossings 50.000.000 


210.  DOO 
80O. 000 
110.000 
250,  000 
580. DOO 
870. DOO 
180, DCO 
770,000 


244.  000.  OOO 
If  tn\vl  by  motor  vehicles  was  not  so  completely  and  intimately 
woven  luto  the  fabr.c  of  the  habits  of  life  of  the  .^.nie.icau  fxeop;.* 
this  would  appear  to  be  a  heavy  burden  to  pvit  upon  them.  Bv:t 
no  one  who  us."s  th<»  ro.".rt=;  objects  to  paylntt  hl"^  fair  "sharr"  to  ma'r'? 
them  better  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  while  th.e  Federal-aid 
hjghwuy  expenditures  from  1916  to  1936  have  amounted  to 
$1,937.655  000  the  sums  collected  from  Federal  taxation  becaus-e 
of  the  use  cf  mcf^r  vehicles  rtvjlng  the  same  2u  years  have  aggre- 
gated  $2,033  922  OOO 

Not  only  have  t;'.!-„',o  who  use  the  roads  paid  Into  the  Treasury 
enough  to  m:;re  th.in  meet  all  expenditures  during  the  pxst  two 
decades  b-"  this  Is  especially  true  during  the  fiscal  yeiirs  from 
19:^^  *<^  d.Te  when  the  largest  sums  ever  appropriated  by  Congress 
were  expended  on  highway  construction.  The  foUo-K'lng  table  gives 
the  facts 


aid  highicay  expenditures  and  Federal-tax  jnc(ynir  f^-m 


T'.-^tnr  i^hicles.  ga~-oline,  etc. 


FeotThi-aiil  l.it'hHlv  eii*:,  l.[,..rv~  fur  Ir^ 
t'.<c*i  .ve:ir 


Kt>l«nU-iax  iQooQM  from  motor  veiiicl«s 
aiki  grijioline 


erjil  aiii 


aiiil  ;  -K  :  c 


T-t-v! 


VIntor  vehicle 
Lax  receipts 


110^-41    12ft 

V^t  :?*•  *! 

. — . 



J4.1   rtH   21* 

*.i  M^.l  4.'1 

IM  lii  1  v<; 

2U4    f^>.  >U 

'<f'.  i.V..  ii33 

U>'J, -ij 

■Ji'4.  ■;>,  ) . 

277  7SS.  ^M 

lOo.  (K.X  304 

15,  iH^.  v"4   1 

146.  1.S4,  <t^ 

161.7.11,702 

84.114.204 

175,547.015 


&54.  300,  \-j9 


KH.  M7,  17J 


^.4,  iO.  840 


Qeaolinstu 
tvcaipts 


$124,929,412' 

202.  575.  034 
161,  532.  ?J3 
135, 077. 251 


SK  00.990 


Total 


$I7S.9«7.M0 
298.  731.  OSJ 
*»,  587.  597 
719. 141.  S15 


9S8.427.830 


lti<i;i  eijieajl- 
ture 


+  W.  099.  S.V4 
-74,  ;-!i  ..y 
-11.21II..  1,-4 
+57.  4.(S.  H13 


+  12s,  580,  006 


that 


cert  a! 


$3)0 


with  new  automobiles  and 

at  the  rate  of  over  3,000^000 

•nty  that  the  Federal  rtve- 

derlved  from  the  tise  of  motor 

000,OCO  during  each  of  the 

tzatlons  In  the  bill  arc  in 

calendar  year  1935.  obtained 

fully  jTJStlfy  that  assumption. 

Am.ount  collected 
$28,818,919 


ExHiBrr  C 
A/oJor-re^tcie  registrations  in  the  United  States.   1926-36 


Kegiiierbil  motor  rehicle-b. 
ami  couimerci.^ 


.>t.,<;r  re<:;t«r«J 
veL.clcs 


..  172,262,488 
9,256,287 
1.691,117 
6.  674,  268 

..  42.262,453 
7,019,000 

._  22.  6eO,  695 
5,441,753 

..  296.086^984 
9.8 


Year 


::iot..r 


Troeks. 

trartrr- 

tnj''k<. 


Total 


M>)1or- 
cycles 


gasidtne 


and  lubricating  oils  pro- 
vehicles,   the  margin  of   over 
Pederal  highway  expeDdl- 
ths  eourees  above   Iteted 
will  continue  to  pay  for  all 
to  them  by  the  terms  of  this 
thus  pay  are  not  diverted  to 
oonkdatnt  aboot  them  than  f^m 


19?7 
IVM. 

isna 

lua:. 

i«?.' 

1  ■.'.■.■; 
1904 

IVl."!. 

lUyj . 


n.rr. 

2;.37y. 

Zi.  IJI 
2n  -li 

3(1.  sST 

3n.  fiiv 

21.  5.1  J. 


171 

2,7R4 

'm 

.'ii 

2.  'rfl4. 

i'!  % 

'  J. 

i.  i  i.i 

/^i 

V-v* 

r  17/ 

^'4 

>m: 

3.  l^ 

..!■* 

yT\ 

3,  iff. 

'IN^ 

«•_'• 

1  JH' 

*•   J 

■-4  1 

X  rj\ 

"4" 

4.IX 

:i.  4 :  =» 

XA 

4J- 

'.  '■*  . 

4i4 

•In" 

4,  ..•::,i. 

'■  '' 

Total 
rev'istftred 

vehidrs, 
private 

and  ooiii- 
mercul 


nni 

I  r. 

4.H. 


^'  1. 


397. 
4l.i 


:zy 

i4a. 

i'J.>. 

■V- 

4  :. 

47-2, 

eiy. 


4.10 


131., S4« 

IJn.  3ii:'. 
117,^1 
114.  »>t^ 

irr,  xn 

IC  1,074 
91,  -W 
9l.9h7 
93.  (E.' 

9-2.  73; 
Wis,  541 


4.)1 

ijn.  3i).-i 

\'A> 

U7.  ^, 

.U 

li4,S»li 

■  /  , 

irr,  xn 

'XHI 

lCl,fi74 

'■*•> 

91, -W 

7H9 

9l.9h7  i 

•  \  1 

93.825  1 

Vf^ 

9-2.  737. 

22,Zn.3(« 

a.  37«.  wft 

24.  7.'W,  239 

26.  >na,  i32 
3C,  <H.  097 

35.  2^S,  107 
34,  fl  19.  271 

i  24.  3.«.  flM 

36.  «yM.  >>4 

27.  0.>4,  tf78 
■Jit,  18U.  itfl 


Mr.  ASHURST  Mr  Presid'-nt.  wUJ  thr  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  EIJLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr  President,  in  my  opinion,  my  colleague 
LMr.  Hayd£j<j  1:5  correct  lu  iub  cunciusioa  reipecUtig  the  mes- 
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sage  sent  fo  Con.aress  by  the  President  today.  It  is  widely 
chareed  that  Congress  is  merely  a  conduit  for  the  conveyance 
of  ideas  of  the  executive  departm^^nts,  and  that  Congress  is 
but  a  stamp  to  carry  out  the  departmental  requests. 

The  legislation  to  which  my  colleague  adverted  was.  in 
large  measure,  conceived  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  Sen-  1 
ator  from  Arizona  iMr.  HaybenI,  and  it  was  mainly  through  ' 
his  handiwork  that  the  legislation  was  enact»^d.  I  believe  it 
to  be  among  the  best  pieces  of  legislation  put  on  the  statute 
books  recently.  It  is  the  expression  of  congressional  au- 
thority, and  Congress  has  the  right  to  enact  such  legislation 
directing  where  money  shall  be  expended  on  roads. 

The  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  BarkleyI  sug- 
gested that  Congress  might  "tie  its  own  hands."  Tliat  might 
be,  forsooth,  but  I  prefer  that  Congress  should  tie  the  hands  of 
Congress  rather  than  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  tie  the  hands  of  Congress. 

My  colleague  iMr.  Hayden],  in  drafting  this  legislation, 
with  that  scrupulou.s  care  which  marks  his  labors,  saw  to  it 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  not  overthrow 
the  will  of  Congress.  Is  the  Congress  prepared  to  recede  from 
that  position  and  say  that  we  are  incompetent  to  specify 
how  money  shall  be  expended  for  roads:  that  we  will  rather 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  the  decision? 

Congress  as  a  general  rule  passes  fair  laws.  Being  human, 
w^e  make  a  mistake  now  and  then.  We  proceed  w:th  ex- 
asperating tediousness  on  many  subjects,  and  we  shall  no 
doubt  continue  fo  do  so.  There  is  not  only  now  but  there 
has  been  for  more  than  30  years  past  a  constant  reaching 
out,  a  grasping  for  more  power  on  the  part  of  executive 
deparlmento.  The  laws  we  pass,  if  they  were  construed 
according  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  Congress,  would  not 
so  often  be  baleful  in  large  measure.  They  are  at  times 
ha-miul  becau.'-;e  when  the  department  heads  get  through 
rtfj:iing,  filtering,  and  whitlling  away  the  intention  of  Con- 
gre.-s  wv  have  results  sometimes  unsatisfactory.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  thL>  Taylor  grazing  law.  I  am  proud  that 
I  opp':>sed  that  law.  Of  itself,  it  is  not  a  bad  law,  but  the 
way  it  is  administered  produces  harmful  results.  My  col- 
league anticipated  and  foresaw  the  insatiate  demand  of  the 
department.?  for  power,  and  I  conclude  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  irave  to  Congress  the  privilege  of  spending  money 
on  public  roads  as  Congress  believes  it  ought  to  be  spent, 
rather  than  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  spend  it 
as  that  Department  chooses,  I  este-m  th»  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  highly,  as  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and 
patriot i.>m,  but  Congress  know.s  more  about  when  and  where 
roads  should  be  built  than  docs  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
Agriculture, 

PRUDENT    INVESTMENT    AS    RATE    BASE    OF    TTILITIES 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  yield,  provided  I  do  not  thereby  lose 
thf>  floor. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fart  that  recently  the  President 
of  the  United  Sta*es  advanced  the  theory  that  utilities  in 
establishing  their  rate  base  should  use  what  is  known  as 
"prudent  investment."  This  is  a  theory  long  advocated,  as 
we  ail  know,  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis, 

A  case  has  recently  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
California  in  which  the  theory  of  prudent  investment  was 
followed  by  the  California  commission  in  establishing  the 
rate  base.  This  was  challenged  by  the  utility  on  the  ground 
that  insufficient  consideration  had  been  given  by  the  com- 
mission, practically  no  consideration,  I  believe,  to  the  theory 
of  present  reproduction  cost  less  depreciation. 

In  the  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court,  counsel  for 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Intervened  as  amicus  curiae, 
and  made  an  argument  to  the  court  to  the  efifect  that  the 
court  should  reverse  the  opinion  handed  down  in  1898  in 
the  case  known  as  Smith  against  Ames,  and  a  line  of  deci- 
sions which  has  since  come  along,  including  the  case  of 
McCardle  against  The  Indianapolis  Water  Co.  and  others, 


which  adopted  the  fair-value  theory,  present  reprodu^ticn 
cost  less  depreciation. 

The  argument  was  made  by  counsel  for  the  Powr  Com- 
m.ission  that  the  Supreme  Court  it.-elf,  which  had  laid  dv-iwn 
that  rule  of  law,  should  revtr-se  itself,  and  adopt  the  thocry 
of  prude  it  investnunt.  During  the  course  of  the  argument 
before  the  Supreme  Court  ccunsel  Icr  the  ut'.lity  company 
took  the  position,  a  very  advanced  one,  in  my  iudgment.  that 
the  Supreme  Court  could  not  do  that  thing,  that  it  was  up 
to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to  do  it  if  It 
was  to  be  done  at  all.  I  quote  from  the  brief  of  counsel  for 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  as  reported  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  at  page  15: 

It  is  .suffiripnt  to  say  that  If  the  law  as  It  ha"!  horn  dpclared 
by  an  unbroken  line  of  decificns  for  clo.se  to  40  years  is  now  to  be 
changM.  the  change  should  be  niade  by  legislative  enuctnieiit 
and   not  by   Judicial   i:rcnouncenient. 

I  merely  wish  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  at  the  last  session  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  had  for  its  purpose  giving  the  theory  of  pioident  invest- 
ment a  chance  in  the  making  of  rates  in  this  country.  That 
bill  is  now  on  the  calendar,  and  I  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  the  President  with 
reference  to  prudent  investment,  the  theory  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis,  advanced  by  him  throughout  his  long  and  illus- 
trious career  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  theory  wh:ch 
counsel  in  the  argument  of  this  case  has  conceded  must  be 
adopted  by  Congress  if  it  is  to  come  at  all.  is  the  theory  that 
is  embodied  in  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  and  wluch  I 
shall  press  for  action  at  the  next  session, 

AGRICtJITUR.AL   RELIEF 

The  Senate  r^'sumed  consideration  of  the  bill  <S.  2787)  to 
provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes, 

Mr,  ELI.ENDER  Mr.  President,  the  Congress  is  dealing 
today  with  one  of  the  most  important  problems  confronting 
the  American  people.  It  is  my  firm  connction  that  unless 
and  until  agriculture  is  put  en  a  pay.ng  basLs  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  real  prosperity. 

I  have  been  m  Washington  since  the  15th  cf  this  month. 
Today,  yesterday,  the  day  before  that.  and.  in  fac*,  every  day 
since  I  arrived.  I  have  been  reading  headlinis  as  to  what  tiie 
Cong!  ess  .should  do  in  order  to  help  industry.  It  is  propoM.-d 
that  we  should  revise  the  tax  system  by  taking  some  of  them 
off;  that  such  a  scheme  would  place  industry  in  a  better 
position;  but  I  havp  not  read  cne  single  word  m  advocacy 
of  aid  to  agriculture.  On  th.e  contrary,  the  cry  has  ix-en 
that  the  farmer  is  getting  too  much.  Much  free  advice  is 
being  offered,  but  few  seem  to  be  willing  to  dig  down  into 
their  pockets  in  order  to  help  him. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  become  of  the  great  city  of  Chi- 
cago if  the  cattle  and  the  hog  m^arkets.  the  potato,  wheat, 
corn,  and  cotton  exchanges  should  be  taken  from  it?    What 
would  become  of  the  various  industries  in  that  city  which 
depend  on  the  toil  of  the  farmer  if  the  farmer  were  not 
prosperous?     What  would   become   of   the  thriving   city  of 
Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  if  the  farmers  of  that  .section  should 
cease  to  grow  tobacco?    What  would  become  cf  every  hamlet 
I   in  this  broad  land  of  ours  if  the  farmers  in  its  locality  were 
not  successful?     Every  city  and  evexy  town  would  cease  to 
exist  by  reason  of  the  financial  disaster  that  would  overtake 
them.     They  could  not  survive.     Tlie  economic  structure  of 
Chicago,  Winston-Salem,  and  hundreds  of  other  busmes^s  cen- 
ters would  be  shattered  were  it  not  for  agriculture.    Yet  we 
are  told  that  in  order  to  bring  prosperity  back  it  is  necessary 
that  we  take  care  of  industry  itself  and  let  agriculture  alone. 
:       Almost  one-third  of  our  national  population  is  engaged  in 
agriculture.    I  am  convinced  that  if  we  can  increase  the  buy- 
ing power  of  that  one-third  of  the  popolalion  of  this  country 
we  shall  necessarily  help  the  one-third  of   the  population 
I  which  the  President  says  needs  help.     By  increasing  the  pur- 
;  chasing  power  of  the  farmer  the  wheels  of  industry  will  be 
I  made  to  turn  for  the  benefit  of  many  of  those  who  aire  now 
on  the  relief  rolls. 
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Justice  for  agriculture. 


Mr,  President.  I  simply  ask  for 

The  farmer  of  our  Republic  has  b^n  treated  like  a  foster 
child,  and  yet  upon  his  shouldera  l:|e  carries  tt%  burden  of 
leedinc  and  clothing  our  Nation. 

I  desire  to  cite  to  the  Senate  a  fe^  figures  to  show  exactly 
how  the  farmers  of  the  Nation — the  agricultural  people — 
have  been  treated  as  far  back  as  18j  0.  I  must  limit  my  fig- 
ures to  that  date  for  lack  ai  data. 

In  the  early  days,  after  our  country  was  founded,  two 
dominant  parties  or  factions  existe^:  one,  led  by  Hamilton, 
who  believed  that  the  stability  of  government  rested  on  the 


best  be  secured  by  male- 
hem.  This  faction  wae 
favor  on  the  conmiercial 


support  of  the  powerful,  which  couk 

Ing  the  Oovemment  profitable  to 

bent  on  concentrating  Government 

and  nn«>"'^'*>  interests  to  the  utter  n^lect  of  the  agricultural. 

which  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  Nation.    The  other, 

led  by  Jefferson,  who  believed  In 

apedal  privileges  to  none"  for  the 

eultore  ami  of  commerce  as  its  handmaiden.    He  believed 

that  governments  are  not  the  masters  but  the  servants  of  the 

people  governed — that  governments 

neccflsttles  of  the  people,  that  goveHunents  that  sacrifice  the 

tnteresU  of  the  majority  to  the  gre  Ml  of  a  minority  are  but 

usurpations  by  the  few.    The  iznouartal  Jefferson  believed 

that  a  government  should  operate 


equal  rights  to  all  and 
encoxiragement  of  Agri- 


tor  the  benefit  of  the 


masses  of  Its  people,  and  not  for  cla  »es. 

Foe  many  years  our  Government  was  operated  upon  that 
principle;  but  Just  prior  to  the  time  c  f  Jackson  the  entrenched 
interests,  the  privileged  interests,  w;re  gaining  power.  Sen- 
ators are  familiar.  I  am  sure,  with 
of  the  United  States  scandal,  which  occurred  juit  at  the 
time  of  the  administration  of  Pre4dent  Jackson.  Senators 
xecall  that  Biddle,  the  president  of 
ington  atui  tried  to  have,  and  succdeded  in  having,  the  Con- 
gress renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Suites. 
I  read  from  Jackson's  famous  veto 

Ooy  man  Is  eqxmUy  entitled  to 
tine  UwB  undertake  to  add  to  Uiese 
artificial    distinction* — to    grant    titles 
prlTlleges:  to  make  the  rich  richer  and 
the    humble    members    of    society 
teborera.  who  bare  neither  the  time 
like  favon  to  themselves,  have  a  right 
of  their  Ooremment. 


message  of  the  measure: 

pnitection  by  law.     But  wh«n 

tural  and  Just  advan'-a.pe 

gratuities,    and    exclusive 

the  potent  more  powerfu'^ 

farmers,    mechanics,    aad 

Dor   the   means   of  securing 

■o  complain  of  the  injustn 


cat 


the 


be<ame 


and 


the 


int 


reason 


^bo 


lairs 


Mr.  President,  a  few  years 
oiffaged  In  discussing  the  slavery 
qpllt  the  Democratic  Party.    Then 
Civil  War.    What  happened  then? 
leged  interests  of  the  country 
existed  a  combination  of  the  banks, 
try  which  came  to  the  Coogress 
leges  so  that  they  could  survive 
tioo  from  acroaa  the  seas. 

They  argued  to  the  Congress, 
ported  bito  our  country  so  that  we 
aaoney  to  our  labor,  and  Iv 
paid  to  labm-  benefits  will  result  tc 
the  argtmient  advanced  by  many 
industries  of  our  country ;  and  tha 
CongresB  passed  various  tariff 
weighed  heavily  on  the  American 
on  the  American  fanners. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  cppoaex. 
the  tariff.    What  I  am  Interested 
tariff  be  not  used  in  onter  to  help 
pot  Into  effect  In  order  to  help 
labor,  and  In  order  to  help  the 
it  has  been  employed  to  make 
potent  than  they  already  were.    I 
we  have  here  ao  much  concentrate^ 
tbe  few. 

I  oocdd  cite  spedflc  cases  In  that 
however,  take  the  time  of  the 
ticalar  yu—tlon  farther. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  that  this 
tlnued  until  Woodrow  Wilson  came 


the  reaf  ter 


r 


the  country  was 

question.    That  question 

followed  the  unfortunate 

After  that  war  the  privi- 

entrenched.     There 

the  railroads,  aiul  indus- 

a&ked  for  q;)ecial  privi- 

oompetition  of  produc- 


a  tariff  on  goods  im- 

may  be  able  to  pay  more 

of  more  money  being 

the  farmer."    That  was 

were  interested  in  the 

was  the  reason  why  tbe 

some  of  which  have 

people,  and  particularly 


to  the  tariff.    I  am  for 

In,  however,  is  that  the 

>ne  class.    The  tariff  was 

industry,  in  onier  to  help 

but  Instead  ot  that 

few  richer  and  more 

k>  not  wander  why  today 

wealth  In  the  hands  of 


f  aimer; 
tJie 


Berate 


oonzwetioiL    I  shaO  n^i, 
to  go  into  that  par- 


nJe 


of  the  privileged  con- 
on  the  scene,  and  it  was 


then  that  the  EJemocratic  Party  rose  into  po\fer  and  tried 
to  rectify  the  wrongs  of  the  past.  All  SvnaLors  are  familiar 
with  what  the  immortal  WiLson  tried  ro  do  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  farmer,  the  m.-stry  of  ttie  ma.sses.  Let  rv? 
recall  a  few  of  the  tilings  which  were  accomplished  during 
his  administration. 

The  income-t<ix  law  was  passed,  the  purpck^e  of  which  was 
to  make  those  who  could  pay  help  bear  Uie  burden  of  run- 
ning the  Government. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  was  *  stablished  dur- 
ing President  Wilson's  administration.  Establishing  that 
Commission  was  devised  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
in  connection  with  tariffs.  The  Commission  was  authorized 
to  make  investigations  and  studies  and  surveys  upon  tariff 
matters,  and  to  furnish  reports  of  such  mvcstigations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress.  Its  chief  purpose  was  then, 
and  is  today,  to  equalize  the  tariff  as  far  as  i:i  possible. 

The  farm  loan  banks  were  instituted  in  order  to  help  the 
farmer. 

The  Clayton  Act  was  enacted  to  permit  labor  to  organize. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commispion  Act  was  passed  so  as  to 
provide  for  fair  competition   and  to  protf^ct  small  businesses 
from  the  merciless  competition  of  industrial  Riants. 

All  that  legislation  was  conceived  durinEC  a  E)emocratic  ad- 
ministration to  help  relieve  the  ma.'^ses  of  our  people. 

Also,  during  Pre.'^ldent  Wll.';on's  administration,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  wa:>  set  up  to  provide  for  an  elastic  currency, 
to  afford  means  of  rediscountinp  commercial  I3ap>er.  and  to 
establish  an  effective  system  of  banking  admini-stratlon  and 
supervisicn  in  the  United  States.  TIils  act  .  aved  the  country 
and  may  be  referred  to  as  the  greatest  piece  of  constructive 
statesman^hip  of  the  century. 

Then.  Mr.  Pre^id^nt,  d'inn£(  President  Wil.son'.s  administra- 
tion the  World  War  came  on.  The  cry  was  rai.sed.  "Let  big 
business  do  the  job.  It  knows  best."  Under  such  a  banner 
the  Republican  Party  w.v-.  aeain  swepr,  into  ofTic".  Did  it 
follow  the  good  work  begun  by  President  WiLson?  It  did 
not:  but.  on  the  contrary,  our  Gov-rninent  abdicated  as  the 
protector  of  the  rights  of  the  ordinary  man  and  openly  be- 
came the  tool  of  bis  business.  The  12  years  that  followed 
are  among  the  blackest  in  the  triumph  of  sodden,  selfish, 
special  Interests.  The  concentration  of  wealth  among  the 
few  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  privileged  element, 
In  partnership  with  the  party  in  power,  wa.s  permitted  to  use 
the  Instrumentalities  of  government  for  its  own  advantage 
regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  averace  citizen.  Labor  gradu- 
ally was  loOvSin;;  much  it  had  gained  by  its  own  efforts 
through  a  generation  of  toil,  and  agriculture  was  plimging 
toward  bankruptcy  with  the  Gtovemment  offering  it  no 
assistance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  loading  it  down  with  exces- 
sive burdens. 

Then  followed  the  cra=h.  Millions  were  threatened  with 
starvation.  Selfish  interests  availed  themselves  of  the  plight 
of  labor  to  deny  and  defy  it.s  rights.  Apri.-^ulture  was  by 
now  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse,  from  twenty  to  thaty 
million  farmers  were  remov^-d  from  the  purchasing  class  and 
nothing  was  done  to  save  them. 

Then  our  present  admimstration  came  into  power.  The 
Democratic  Party  agam  set  to  work  to  repair  the  wreck  left 
in  the  wake  of  Republican  rule  following  tho  term  of  oCace 
of  President  Wilson.  I  am  not  going  int/)  detail  concerning 
what  it  has  accomplished.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  an 
earnest  effort  has  been  made  by  the  present  administration 
to  help  the  farmer.  As  to  whether  or  not  tlie  effort  resulted 
in  success  matters  not.  The  point  is  that  we  have  tried  to 
help  the  farmer,  and  the  further  point  is  that  we  are  going 
to  keep  on  trying. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  the  figures  with  reference  to  the 
proportion  of  the  national  income  which  was  credited  to  agri- 
culture in  times  past  m  comparison  to  all  other  industries. 
Things  went  along  pretty  well  before  the  Civil  War.  There 
was  not  much  cause  for  complaint.  In  1850.  33  percent  plus 
of  our  national  income  went  to  agriculture  and  66  percent 
plus  went  to  all  other  industries,  including  all  professional 
businesses. 
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In  1860.  just  before  the  Civil  War  began,  agriculture  re- 
ceived 37  percent,  and  all  other  busines.ses  63  percent. 

Socin  after  that,  increases  were  made  in  the  tariff  rates 
under  the  act  of  1S57.  the  act  of  1861.  the  act  of  1862.  and 
the  act  of  18G3. 

So  that  by  1870  the  percentage  of  agricultural  income 
compared  to  the  total  national  income  had  been  reduced  to 
27,8,  while  all  o'her  mdustnes  had  72.2  percent.  Further 
decreases  followed  after  that  time.  In  1890  the  agricultural 
income  was  reduced  to  21.8  percent  in  comparison  to  78.2 
percent  for  all  other  industries.  In  1900.  and  so  on  down  the 
line,  the  asrricultural  income  gradually  decrea-sed  until  at  the 
end  of  President  Hoover's  administration  it  went  down  to  5.8 
for  agriculture  and  94.2  for  all  other  indtistnes.  Such  was 
the  plieht  of  agriculture  when  the  Democratic  Party  came 
into  power  in  1933.  Think  of  it.  the  famers  who  feed  and 
who  produce  the  raw  products  to  clothe  the  Nation,  received 
but  0058  percent  of  the  total  wealth  and  entrenched  interests 
received  0.942  percent.  Do  you  wonder  why  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  are  in  such  a  sad  plight.  We  mu.st  and  shall  help  them. 
That  mu.'^f  be  accomplished  before  anything  else  is  done  by 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  for  the  figtires  from 
1909  to  1914.  the  base  period  upon  which  this  bill  is  framed? 
What  was  the  proportionate  income  during  that  period? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  will  gladly  give  the  Senator  the  figures. 
In  1909  the  proportionate  income  was  18.9  percent  for  agri- 
culture and  81.1   percent  for  all  other  industries;   in   1910 
it  was  18.6  for  agriculture  and  81.4  for  all  other  industries; 
in   1911.   17  percent  for  agriculture  and  83  percent  for  all 
other  industries;   in   1912.   17.4  pjercent  for  agriculture  and 
82.6  percent  for  all  other  industries;  in  1913.  16.1  percent  for 
agriculture  and  83.9  percent  for  all  other  industries;  and  in 
1914.  16  percent  for  agriculture  and  84  percent  for  all  other 
industries. 
Mr.  BORAH.     May  I  ask  a  further  question? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Has  the  Senator  figures  showing  the  per 
capita  income  for  those  living  on  the  farm  and  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  noniarming  population?  What  will  it 
be  under  this  bill  if  it  becomes  a  law  and  accomplishes  what 
its  authors  desire. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  have  those  figures; 
I  do  not  have  them  brok(?n  down  as  yet;  but  I  am  working 
on  a  break-down  of  those  figures  so  as  to  give  to  the  Senate, 
at  some  future  time,  whf.t  percentage  labor  receives  out  of 
the  national  income.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  I 
have  just  given  include  .ill  occupations,  in  fact,  all  others 
gainfully  employed.  Tliey  are  included  in  the  larger  figtire 
that  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  BORAH,  I  have  been  interested  to  know  why  the 
period  from  1909  to  191^.:  was  taken  as  the  base  period  on 
which  to  frame  this  bill.  Agriculture  was  in  great  distress 
during  that  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was.  but  the  reason  for  taking  those 
years.  I  may  say  to  the  s^mior  Senator  from  Idaho,  was  that 
"this  period  more  nearly  reflects  the  purchasing  power  of 
fann  products  with  resp<'ct  to  the  articles  the  farmers  had 
to  buy  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BORAH.  According  to  my  figuring,  based  upon  the 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  if 
this  bill  is  enacted,  and  it  accomplishes  what  its  authors 
believe  it  will,  the  per-capita  income  of  those  on  the  farm 
would  be  about  $200  per  person,  while  for  the  remainder  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  including  those  on  relief 
and  in  the  insane  asylum  >  and  in  the  penitentiaries,  between 
the  times  when  the  boards  of  pardon  meet,  it  would  be  about 
five-hundred-and-some-odd  dollars.  That  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  very  equitable  distribution. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  nviy  not  be.  Senator,  but  we  are 
deabng  wi'h  conditions  as  they  new  exist,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  best  we  can.  Wc  have  set  a  goal  in  this  bill, 
and  we  do  not  prop-^se  to  stop  until  it  is  reached.  We  feel 
that  this  bill  will  be  a  cocxi  start  m  the  right  direction. 
Before  I  enter  into  a  discu.ssion  of  the  bill,  let  me  say  that 
I  believe  we  should  provide  the  wherewithal  m  order  that 
we  may  pay  to  the  farmer  that  part  of  the  parity  income 
which  he  is  entitled  to  under  the  measure. 

I  a  [tree  with  F*resident  Rcx)sevelt  that  we  cannot  further 
call  on  the  Treasury  lor  further  assistance  unless  v,-c  vote 
additional  taxes.  Should  it  become  necessary  in  order  to 
carrj'  the  program  through.  I  dtx-lare  now  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned — and  I  believe  that  I  reflect  the  sentiment 
of  the  farmers  who  appeared  at  the  hearings — we  should  try 
to  get  it  from  the  Treasury  if  we  can.  but  if  we  cannot  get 
it  there.  I  favor  a  processing  tax.  That  is  the  sentiment  so 
far  as  the  farmers  with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact  are 
concerned.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  about  that.  I 
am  in  favor  of  placing  a  processing  tax  on  ncc.  cotton,  and 
wheat  novv.  so  that  we  may  carry  this  program  throtigh. 

Why  should  there  be  any  opposition  to  that  form  of  taxa- 
tion? Why  should  the  tariff  remain  in  effect?  I  say  ''hat 
the  only  difference  betw<>en  a  processing  tax  and  a  tariff  is 
that  the  manufacturer  collects  in  the  case  of  the  tariff,  while 
in  the  ca.se  of  the  processing  tax  the  Government  collects 
and  distributes  the  money  among  the  farmers  who  conform 
to  a  fixed  program.  That  is  the  only  difference.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  paying  the  tax  rates.  Take  the  pair  of  shoes 
that  I  have  on  my  feet  now;  if  it  were  not  for  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  leather  man  and  to  the  manufacturer  I  could 
get  that  pair  of  shoes  much  cheaper — probably  three  to  four 
dollars  less. 

Who  collects  the  tariff  that  the  Congress  has  voted  upon 
the  people  for  the  protection  of  industry?  I  repeat,  the 
manufacturer.  He  puts  it  m  his  pocket,  although  he  may 
give  some  to  labor  but  not  in  jast  proportion  to  the  amount 
he  collects.  That  is  really  what  happens.  As  to  the  proc- 
essing tax,  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  tax,  and  It  should  be  im- 
posed in  order  to  try  to  equalize  the  tariff  burdens  that  are 
now  bending  the  backs  of  the  American  farmers.  Industry 
has  sought  the  aid  of  the  farmer  in  the  past  to  help  it  come 
through,  and  it  is  only  fair  and  just  that  industry  join 
agriculture  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  its  present  deplorable 
condition.  I  firmly  believe  that  industry  will  prosper  to  a 
large  degree  if  its  leaders  help  to  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  will  have  to  levy  a 
tax  in  order  to  get  the  money  with  which  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  pe'nding  biU? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  sir;  if  we  carrj-  out  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  written,  we  will  have  to  impose  the  tax;  and 
I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  one  reading  the  bill 
can  state  that  we  are  agreemg  to  pay  absolute  parity  prices; 
but  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  do  so. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  j-ield. 

Mr.  POPE.  There  is  a  specific  provision  in  the  bill,  is 
there  not,  to  the  effect  that  whatever  money  is  available  to 
service  this  bill  will  be  paid  toward  parity  so  far  as  It  will  go? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct,  insofar  as  cotton,  com. 
and  wheat  are  concerned. 

Mr.  POPE.  So  if  there  is  available  now,  say.  $.500,000,000 
for  carrying  out  the  program  contemplated  by  this  bill  and 
the  Soil  Conser\'ation  Act.  and  the  portion  which  would  go 
to  the  making  of  the  parity  payments  was  not  sufficient  to 
pay  them  fully,  they  would  only  be  paid  proportionateJy ;  is 
not  that  correct? 
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can  be  carried  forward. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  la  correct  ^s  to  the  commodities  I 
hare  Jxist  mentioned. 

Mr.  POPE.    So  that  the  program 
with  whatever  money  mi^ht  be  mad^  available  by  the  Con 
gress  to  service  this  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  abeoluicly  correct.  I  did  not 
mean  that  we  could  not  carry  the  jrogram  partly  through, 
I  say  we  can;  but.  In  order  to  can  7  it  to  ttie  nth  degree, 
In  order  to  carry  it  out  fully  as  we  ntend,  we  must  Impose 
processing  taxes;  and  I.  for  one.  favt  r  doing  so. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  to  the  a  mator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Are  there  any  figures  which  disclose  ho^ 
fU-  we  can  go  in  carrying  out  the  bill  without  levying  a 
processing  tax? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  answer  he  Senator  from  Idaho 
by  saying  that  I  have  no  available  f  gures.  and  I  canirat  ad* 
Tiae  the  Senator  correctly.  Howeve  •.  I  should  say  it  would 
be  rather  difllcult  to  furnish  accural  e  amounts  because  pay- 
ments are  largely  dependent  en  whfct  each  commodity  sells 
for  and  what  the  percentage  of  the  1  xanmodity  will  be  over  a 
normal  supply. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Has  not  the  Depar  ment  furnished  smy  fig- 
ures? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    How  could  the  Department  furnish  such 

figures? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  do  not  know;  they  furnished  the  bill. 

Mr.  EL1£NI»R.  No;  they  did  not;  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon;  the  Department  did  not  fur  lish  the  bill. 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  had  understood  t  ley  did. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  teUing  tie  Senator  that  the  De- 
partment did  not  furnish  the  bill;  liey  may  have  furnished 
sxiggestions,  but  the  Department  die  not  furnish  this  bill  and 
did  not  write  it.  I  may  state  thjit  the  tobacco  title  was 
partly  drafted  by  a  departmental  head  after  consuiution 
with  the  tobacco  growers. 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  am  glad  to  hear  t  lat. 

Mr.  'EU^EKDER.  Perhaps  some  >hases  of  It  were  written 
by  the  Department,  but  I  wish  to  s  tate  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  this  bill  was  prepared  and  worked  out  by  the 
Agrlctilture  Committee  of  the  Senat  e. 

Mr.  BORAH.  That  is  encouraging.  Then,  perhaps  some 
member  of  the  Senate  committee  kiows  what  it  will  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  If  the  SenaUr  wiH  permit  me,  I  am 
going  to  discuss  that  point  in  the  c  ourse  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President,  will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  While  the  Senator  is  discussing  the  par- 
ticular phase  of  this  bill  which  he  is  now  discussing,  referring 
to  page  21  of  the  bill  and  taking  !  chedule  A  and  making  A , 
calculation  as  to  what  the  cottoi  farmer  should  receive 
during  the  next  year  in  order  to  set  parity  pajonenLs;  as- 
suming that  the  price  of  cotton  would  be  something  like 
8  or  9  cents  a  pound,  a  slmi)le  mathematical  calculatim 
would  show  that  $345,000,000  wou  d  be  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  cotton  fanner  In  order  that  le  might  received  82  per- 
cent of  parity  Income. 

When  I  say  that,  I  am  assumlnj  that  the  total  supply  of 
coCt<m  at  the  beginning  of  the  nexl  season  will  be  14  percent 
orer  and  above  the  normal  supply.  In  that  event  the  farmer 
would  be  entitled  to  82  percent  of  parity  income  and  would 
be  oitltled  to  a  SO-percent  parity   layment. 

Assuming  that  the  nat'f^wl  quo  a  will  be  only  10,000.000 
bales  next  jrear.  a  simple  calculation  would  show  that  it 
would  require  $345,000,000  In  orier  to  bring  the  cotton 
famker  to  parity.  I  think  that  fa;t  ought  to  be  known.  I 
thtaA  the  cotton  farmer — and  the  Senator  and  I  are  more 
interested  in  the  cotton  farmer  1  ban  any  other  farmer- 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  cannot  expect  to 
get  82  percent  parity  income  durng  the  next  year  or  the 
jfmr  alto-  that  because  sufficient  f  mds  will  not  be  available. 

I  am  wtrj  happgr  to  know  that  m; '  ooUeague  is  advocating  a 
pTOttring  tax  or  some  other  form  )i  taxation  that  will  bring 
more  rvnaam  in  order  to  canry  In  ^  executlan  the  program 
contemplated  by  this  bill  tor  the  Ix  nefit  of  the  fanner.    The 


senior  Senator  from  Alabama  fMr  BavkheadI  said  yesterday 
on  the  floor  that  only  $100,000,000  would  be  available  for  the 
cotton  farmer.  That  would  mean  he  would  get  only  3  cents 
a  pound  parity  payment  when  he  is  called  upon  to  reduce 
his  production  to  10,000  000  for  the  en.suing  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thiJik  my  colleaguo.  Of  th'?  five  prin- 
cipal commodities,  cotton  is  necessarily  the  worst  off  be- 
cauf^e  of  the  enormous  surplus  we  have  on  hand. 

To  further  answer  the  S*'nator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Borah  1,  I 
believe  that  if  the  plan  of  the  bill  is  adopted  and  tf  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  follow  and  abide  by  its  provisions  and 
submit  to  control— voluntary  control  in  some  instances,  as  I 
shall  later  explain — that  in  itself  will  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  price  of  the  commodity  As  the  price  of  the 
commodity  increases,  of  cours-.  the  Government  payment 
decreases.  Suppose  {he  corn  farmer  should  have  a  100-per- 
cent yield  of  what  he  Ls  permitted  to  produce.  I  can  visualize 
that  the  Government  would  not  put  up  a  dime  in  order  to  help 
the  com  grower,  and  in  like  manner  th*-'  wheat  grower  and  the 
tobacco  farmer.  Under  this  schedule  the  tobacco  farmer  is 
now  getting  parity  or  better. 

M;-.  POPE.  Mr  Pr-.-ident.  will  the  Senator  yield  before 
he  leaves  the  matter  of  the  processing  tax? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr  SmpsTFAD  in  the  chair). 
Does  tl-.e  Sena'or  from  Louisiana  yield  to  Uic  Senator  from 
Ida ho ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  POPE.  Would  not  the  Senator  favor  a  condition 
where  the  money  collected  through  a  processing  tajc  on 
wheat,  for  instance,  would  go  to  the  wheat  farmer,  and  the 
money  collected  through  a  proce.ss:nR  tax  on  tobacco  or 
cotton  would  go  to  the  producers  of  tho.se  commodities,  re- 
spectively? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  Pre.sidenr.  I  think  that  would  be  all 
right;  but  I  would  prefer  to  place  the  tax  on  cotton,  wheat, 
and  rice,  and  let  these  three  commodities  carry  the  entire 
burden,  rather  than  to  put  a  processing  lax,  l^t  us  say,  on 
hogs  and  cattle.  I  doubt  the  feasibility  of  collecting  a  tax 
on  corn.  I^  would  b*-  :iece.s.sary.  in  order  to  gft  the  process- 
ing tax  collected  on  com.  that  we  should  have  to  tax  it  via 
the  hogs  and  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  that  consimied  it. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Do(\s  the  Senator  mean  by  that  that 
he  favors  a  processing  tax  on  one  or  two  or  three  of  these 
commodities  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  panty  income 
on  iill  commodities? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wouiri  favor  it  rather  than  let  each 
con:.mcKiity  carry  ir^  own  burden,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
stated.  After  all,  whether  we  put  it  on  cotton  or  on  tobacco 
or  on  any  feasible  commixiity — I  m.ean  bv  that  a  commodity 
where  the  collection  of  the  t^x  15  fea-sible — it  does  not  make 
much  difference,  because  the  American  people  pay  the  bill 
after  all. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr    President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER      Dots    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  the  Senator's  theory  that  if  we 
give  the  farmer  the^e  b<^nefits  to  offset  the  tariff,  which  is 
the  purpose,  of  course,  a  processing  tax  is  justified,  and  we 
should  let  the  consumers  bear  the  burden  rather  than  the 
Treasury  in  general' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  a,?ree  with  the  theory  of  the  Senator. 
If  we  are  going  to  adopt  farm  benefits  on  the  theory  that 
the  farmer  is  to  get  some  ncompcnse  for  the  burdens  he 
besirs  because  of  the  tariff  on  manufactured  goods — and 
thiit  is  the  theory  upon  which  the  plan  is  based — it  is  per- 
fec:tly  sound  to  levy  processing  taxes  on  cotton,  wheat,  and 
the  other  commodities  to  get  the  funds,  and  in  that  way  the 
consumer  at  home  pays  the  increased  cost. 

Furthermore,  under  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  we 
Include  the  processing  taxes  in  a  separate  measure  and  put 
the  money  into  the  TreasiuT.  tiiere  can  be  no  constitutional 
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objection  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  levy  them.  Whether 
we  have  a  farm  relief  bill  or  not,  we  can  tax  every  bale 
of  cotton  and  every  biLshel  of  wheat  aU  we  want  to  imder 
the  Constitution  and  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  see  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  a  processing  tax. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  say 
we  should  put  the  tax  on  three  conmiodities,  put  the  money 
into  the  Treasury,  and  let  it  then  be  used  to  provide  funds 
for  all  commodities  if  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Those  who  were  crying  last  spring  that 
we  had  to  abolish  the  Supreme  Coujt  in  order  to  get  a  farm 
bill  are  absolutely  met  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  fact  that 
we  can  levy  a  processing  tax,  and  that  Is  all  the  Court  ruled 
out.  We  can  put  such  a  tux  in  the  revenue  bill  and  put  the 
money  in  the  Treasury.  I  think  it  is  really  more  Justifiable 
to  put  such  a  tax  on  each  commodity  and  let  it  bear  the 
burden  than  to  go  into  tne  Treasury  and  let  the  general 
taxpayers  bear  the  burden. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Senator  from 
Texas  contending  that  a  few  conmiodities  should  furnish  all 
the  money? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Sienator  from  Texas  did  not  touch 
on  that  point.  Fundamentally  that  is  not  a  sound  proposal. 
Fundamentally  each  commodity  would  have  to  bear  its  pro- 
portionate share.  I  do  not  know  what  the  practical  diffi- 
culties are. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  that  point  should  be  developed, 
becaixse  the  Senator  so  clearly  and  strongly  said  he  agreed 
with  the  Senator  from  Ix)aisiana.  His  statement  indicated 
that  he  wanted  cotton  to  cirry  corn,  for  instance. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  did  not  say  I  agreen.  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  I>ouisiana.    I  agree  with  his  theory 
that  it  is  fair  for  each  commodity  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
enhanced  price. 
Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.   ELI-ENDER.     Certainly. 

Mr  POPE.  I  do  not  know  what  the  evidence  was  in  the 
South  on  that  question,  but  in  the  West  I  think  everyone 
who  testified  in  favor  of  a  processing  tax  also  was  in  favor 
of  havmg  the  processing  tax  collected  on  wheat,  for  in- 
stance, or  on  cotton,  go  to  the  growers  of  those  commodi- 
ties. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  m  the  bill  itself  it  should 
be  set  out  in  ju-st  that  way.  I  think  there  would  be  greater 
objection  throughout  the  country  if  a  processing  tax  were 
levied  on  one  or  two  or  tliree  commodities  and  the  money 
received  should  be  used  to  make  benefit  payments  to  the 
growers  of  all  the  commodities.  I  think  that  was  brought 
out  very  clearly  in  the  hea  "ings  we  conducted.  The  farmers 
themselves  would  be  very  much  opposed  to  that  plan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  personally  argue  the  point 
cither  way.  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  that  we  ought  to  get 
the  money  somewhere  new.  so  as  not  to  disappoint  the 
farmers.  I  think  the  most  feasible  way  is  to  have  the  com- 
modities bear  it,  because  after  all,  the  American  people  have 
to  bear  the  expense  whetlier  we  put  it  on  meats,  on  wheat, 
cotton,  or  what  not.  The  idea  is  to  collect  it  so  as  to  com- 
pensate the  farmer  to  thi.'  fullest  extent  for  what  he  pays 
bccau.se  of  tariff  burdens. 

As  I  started  to  say  a  nhile  ago,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
travel  through  various  parts  of  the  country  with  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  and  it  was  most  interesting.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  never  before  saw  such  interest .  evidenced  as  was 
shown  by  the  farmers  of  the  various  locahties  we  visited. 
They  appreciated  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  sending  a 
committee  to  go  out  and  get,  at  first  hand,  information  re- 
garding their  problems.  .\11  in  all.  they  gave  us  a  great  deal 
of  information,  and  I  firmly  beUeve  that  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  reflects  the  majority  views  of  the  farmers  of  the 
various  sections  affected. 

Of  ccur.se,  we  were  oC.ered  many  plans,  but  just  a  few 
questions  showed  that  most  of  the  plans  would  not  work.  I 
beheve  each  Senator  who  was  on  the  trip  can  state  that  he 
was  approached  by  some  fanner  or  by  somebody  who  desired 
to  present  his  or  her  plan. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idei  of  what  was  proposed,  I  will  state 
to  the  Senate  a  few  instances. 


I  was  in  a  certain  city  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  clerk  of 
our  committee  came  to  me  and  said,  "Senator,  there  is  a  fine 
looking  middle-aged'lady  who  would  like  to  see  you."  I  told 
the  clerk  I  could  not  see  the  lady  at  that  time,  but  that  I 
would  do  so  at  recess.  As  the  hearings  continued  I  forgot 
about  it,  and  as  I  walked  out  of  the  door  of  the  room  where 
we  were  holding  our  meetings  she  walked  up  to  me,  all  ex- 
cited, and  said,  "Senator.  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  full 
of  electricity."  I  said,  ■Full  of  electricity?  What  has  that 
to  do  with  the  farm  problem?"  She  said,  "I  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  President  to  answer  some  letters  I  ha^  «:■  been  writ- 
ing. What  I  should  like  to  have  him  send  i'  a  few  dollars 
for  travel  expenses  thiough  the  various  Stai  You  know, 
I  could  visit  the  States  where  it  does  not  raia.  and  1  could 
tell  while  traveling  whether  or  not  it  Is  going  to  rain,  and 
who  knows?  Maybe,  if  the  President  gives  me  enough  money 
I  can  make  it  nvin."     1  Laughter.] 

That  wa.s  one  of  the  plan.s  suggested.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  !Mr.  PopkI  will  remember  that  one,  and  another  one 
presented  by  a  person  who  was  just  as  earnest  as  anyone 
could  be. 

A  young  man  came  to  my  room  and  started  to  tell  me  how 
he  had  .solved  the  farm  problem.  He  said,  "It  is  simple.  I 
would  not  let  any  farmer  cut  production.  I  would  just 
let  the  farmers  produce  all  they  want  to  produce  of  the 
commodities  you  are  tr>-ing  to  regulate."  I  said,  "What 
would  you  do  with  the  .surphxs?"  He  said.  "I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think  I  would  do  with  it:  The  Goverim:ient  could 
take  all  that  we  could  not  sell  of  the  various  grains,  and 
grind  it  into  flour  and  feed  it  to  the  poor  people."  He  said, 
"The  excess  cotton  could  be  used  up  by  making  shirts  and 
pants  and  overalls  for  poor  people;  and  in  that  way  we 
could  take  care  of  a  great  deal  of  cotton."  I  said,  "But  sup- 
pose you  had  a  further  surplus,  what  would  you  do  then?" 
He  said,  "Well,  we  could  take  all  the  excess  grain  and  feed 
it  to  the  wild  ducks  in  this  country."  1  Laughter.!  Then 
I  thought  I  would  sttimp  him  by  asking,  "What  would  you 
do  with  your  cotton  surplus?  '  He  scratched  his  head  a 
while  and  said,  "Why,  we  could  use  the  cotton  surplus,  prob- 
ably, to  make  nests  for  the  wild  ducks."     1  Laughter. I 

That  was  that  man's  plan.  I  did  not  ask  him  about  to- 
bacco, because  I  thought  he  might  have  had  some  equally 
ridiculous  answer  to  give  me.  so  I  just  skipped  it. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  Senators,  I  believe  the  biU 
now  before  us  reflects  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  to  whom  we  talked  and  whom  we  heard.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 
i  Now  let  us  take  the  situation  with  reference  to  wheat  and 
corn.  It  IS  my  belief  that  the  majority  of  the  wheat  people 
and  the  com  people  desire  a  voluntary  control  program. 
•We  have  provided  for  a  voltmtary  control  plan.  .After  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  those  respective  commodities  is  produced, 
only  then  can  the  Secretary  fix  a  marketing  quota  and  in 
a  measure  direct  and  control  the  marketing  of  thase  two 
commodities  by  putting  a  certain  flxed  amount  imder  seal, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  prevent  any 
farmer,  after  that  marketing  quota  is  established,  from 
planting  more  com  or  more  wheat,  if  he  so  wishes.  It  is  all 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  plan  of  the  bill.  I  am  sure,  con- 
forms to  the  views  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  cotton  farmer.  I  am  satis- 
fled  from  the  testimony  we  heard  from  them  that  they  desire 
control  and  believe  in  control;  and  when  I  say  "control,"  they 
said,  "Control  with  teeth  in  it — solid  teeth."  That  is  how 
they  put  it.  That  is  in  the  record.  In  order  to  try  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  cotton  growers  we  wrote  into  the  bill  what 
I  would  term  as  strong  a  control  provision  as  it  is  possible  to 
draft.  I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  made  any  stronger. 
Under  the  bill,  after  a  quota  is  fixed  and  each  farmer  is 
assigned  so  much  cotton  to  grow — so  many  acres  J  should 
say— he  is  unable  to  market  what  he  produces  on  any  excess 
acreage.  He  is  heanly  penalized  and  deprived  from  collect- 
ing any  benefit  payments. 

Take  the  case  of  tobacco.  The  people  In  the  tobacco  .ejec- 
tion desired  a  bill  that  had  control  in  it ;  as  they  put  it.  they 
wanted  control  with  teeth  in  it;  but  they  were  not  so  strong 
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Jill;  and  the  only  differ- 
control  and  the  tobacco 
control  Is  on  an  acreage 


us  to  draft  it.    We  have, 
of  the  majority  of  the 


The   rice 


for  the  same  kind  of  control  that  \i  provided  for  in  the  case 
of  cotton. 

Yet  we  did  give  them  a  control 
ence  between  the  cotton  plan  of 
plan  of  control  is  that  the  cotton 

basis,  because  the  farmers  were  a  most  unanimous  In  say- 
ing, as  I  remember,  that  they  desired  control  on  an  acre- 
age basis,  whereas  the  tobacco  farmer  desired  control,  if  it 
would  be  poasible  to  give  It  to  him.  on  a  poundage  basis. 
80  we  Incorporated  In  the  bill  th  )se  two  forms  ofcontrol 
In  the  best  way  It  was  possible  for 
I  believe,  complied  with  the  view 
tobacco  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  tlie  rice  people. 
people  did  not  desire  control. 

Mr.   MALONEY.    Mr.   President,   will   the  Senator   yield 
to  me?  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Gladly.  ' 

Mr.  MALONEY.    Will  the  Sena  ;or  elaborate  just  a  little 
bit  on  the  control  of  tobacco  by  p  mndage? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  do  so.  I  will  take  each  item  sep- 
arately. I  am  just  trying  to  give  td  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  bird's-eye  view  of  how  each  commodity  will  be  con- 
trcAed.  and  to  Aow  that  the  cortrol  we  propose  conforms 
to  the  views  of  the  people  growing  he  respective  commodities. 
I  propose  to  revert  to  tob€icco  In  particular,  and  I  further 
propose  to  state  to  the  Senate  ths  way  In  which  each  sep- 
arate commodity  will  be  treated  \  nder  the  respective  titles: 
I  ffhaii  gladly  answer  any  question  srithin  my  ability  to  clarify 
any  point. 

Of  course,  the  bill  Is  rather  Ion;.  Some  persons  say  it  is 
complicated.  I  do  not  think  so.  es  pecially  if  Senators  under- 
stand the  principles  involved,  and  the  method  we  have  tried 
to  adopt  in  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  those  affected 
I  think  a  study  of  the  bill  will  clai  . 
alts  down  and  reads  the  bill,  and  rads  the  Record,  and  hears 
debate  on  It.  I  think,  as  time  goes  }n,  the  bill  will  be  clarified. 

With  reference  to  rice,  the  rice 
trol  with  teeth  In  It.  They  did 
from  growing  rice.  They  wanted 
nature:  »o,  with  that  dedre  In  rtew,  we  gave  to  the  rice 
people  wtiat  I  should  term  a  rolun  *ry  control  program.  The 
only  difference  between  the  promm  with  reference  to  con- 
trol aa  It  rtlatea  to  wheat  and  e>m  and  rice,  all  of  which 
are  voluntary,  ta  that  In  the  cae  of  com  and  wheat  ih« 
control  Is  rotated  and  takea  iHaci  after  the  crops  are  m4de, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  rice  the  <i  uota  1«  eatabllahed  for  the 
foOowtng  marketing  year,  and  n>t  the  year  In  which  it  is 

ITioae  ai^  the  easentlal  differeno  m  between  the  various  cem- 
modtt«^  we  are  talking  about,  with  particular  reference  to 
ilie  control  features  of  each  of  th«  tn. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Idsno  (Mr.  Ponl  has  clearly 
explained  the  methods  and  the  w^ys  in  wtiich  the  wheat  title 
and  the  com  title  ai  the  bill  Wll  operate;  but  if  there  are 
any  questions  In  the  mind  of  any 
to  have  clarlfled.  and  I  am  able 
do  so. 

I  win  state  further  that  with  re  Terence  to  com.  wheat,  and 
cotton,  the  Wll  provide*  that  the  { rowers  thereof  shall  receive 
parity  payments.  Rice  and  tobacqo  farmers  shall  receive  soil- 
conserratlon  payments. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  il(\Sl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELIiENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Before  the  Senai  or  goes  farther,  win  he  not 
explain  Just  what  he  means  by  "Iparity"? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes.  I  wfll. 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  should  like  to 
nation  of  that  term. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Parity  price  ■ 

Mr.  BORAH.  T'arlty  price"  |md  "piurtty  Income"  mean 
about  the  same  tbixm  in  this  bm. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    They  do  to  ^e  aba 
on  the  other  In  a  large  measure. 
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Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Lcu- 
isiiina  3^eld  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  jield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  distinction  is  that  "parity  price" 
applies  to  the  particular  commodity  involved,  and  -parity 
income"  is  a  genpr:.!  t^rm  which  ^^s  to  do  v,-ith  the  wholo 
Income  of  farmers  now  a.s  compared  wiih  the  income  at 
some  othPT  time,  as  m  1914. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  One  is  dependent  on  the  other;  they  are 
interlockine 

Mr.  POPE.  Oh.  yes;  the  parity  inconr^  Ls  dependent  on 
the  parity  price  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  "parity  price" 
applies  to  the  comm'idity  and  "parity  income"  is  a  broad 
Um\  that  has  to  do  with  the  g.-neral  mcoine  of  the  farmers 
compared  With  the  incomes  of  o.hris  not  farmers. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr  President,  if  I  may  interrupt  again,  it 
sttems  to  me  that  the  parity  of  mconu'  depends  on  the  parity 
0-  price. 

Mr.  POPE.     I  th:nk  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  One  13  d'-pendent  on  the  other,  as  I 
have  sa;d    and  they  nre  interiuck.i.t:. 

Mr.  BORAIL  Then  really  t<j  a  layman  there  is  not  very 
much  diilerence. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  honest  opinion  about  it.  I 
discussed  it  before  the  committee —and  I  thmk  most  of  the 
men:bers  of  the  conmrf.T  \ve'.>'  presen' — ar.i  it  is  my  view 
that  they  are  interlocking.  Tj  figure  parity  income,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  panty- price  base.  I  think  the  two 
go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  Pres.dent,  will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  think  it  mieht  best  be  put  in 

this  way.  that  if  on  all  farm  commodities  the  farmers  received 

ifylt7  After  each  Senator      parity  prices,  then  all  of  the  farmers  together  would  receive 


people  did  not  want  con- 
not  wish  to  be  prevented 
a  program  of  a  voluntary 


SenatCT-  that  he  would  like 
to  clarify  it.  I  shall  gladly 


have  a  little  fuller  expla- 

jme" 
it  seems  to  me. 

One  Is  dependent 


El  parity  income. 

Mr.  BORAH.  After  all,  it  is  really  one  and  the  same  thing 
In  practical  effect. 

Mr.  SCHWEXLENBACH.  One  might  have  a  parity  price 
•K)  far  a.s  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  are  concerned  and  not  have 
a  parity  price  so  far  a.s  the  other  two  are  concerned,  and  It 
would  not  be  parity  Income  for  the  producers  of  the  major 
agricultural  products  m  the  counfry 

Mr,  ELLENDER      Purity  pilcf  i.h  thr  bn^ln. 

Mr  BOIiAH.  The  incomf  of  the  cotton  producer  would 
not  help  the  income  of  the  wh«-at  producer  if  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer d:d  not  Ret  hi.s  pre 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH  That  Ls  tnie  but  when  the  term 
"parity  Income"  is  u.sed  eenernlly  it  rpfrrs  to  all  of  the  major 
agricultural  commodities.  If  the  cotton  farmer  were  getting 
a  parity  price,  all  the  cotton  farmers  would  then  have  a  parity 
Income. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Will  not  the  Senator  am.plify  a  little  more 
the  question  of  parity  of  incom.e  and  parity  of  price,  which- 
ever he  prefers  to  call  if  Dees  parity  mean  that  the  pur- 
cha-sing  power  of  the  farmer's  commodity  shall  now  produce 
the  same  in  those  things  which  he  has  to  buy  as  it  did  in 
1909  to  1914? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Wha^  prevailed  in  the  period 
1909  to  1914  is  tised  as  the  base,  and  then  we  add  to  that 
the  commodity  index  figrure.  I  have  the  index  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  October,  which  shows  that 
a  bale  of  cotton  of  today  would  not  purchase  what  a  bale 
of  cotton  In  1914  would  purchase  by  33  percent.  I^et  me 
get  the  table,  as  the  Senator  has  asked  me  the  question.  I 
Intended  to  place  it  In  the  Record,  and  I  can  put  it  in 
at  this  time  For  the  5-year  average,  as  is  provided  in  the 
bill 

Mr.  BORAH.     1909  to  1914? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes:  the  average  price  of  cotton  for 
the  5  years,  1909  to  1914.  was  12.4  cents  per  pound.  The 
value  of  a  bale  of  cotton  at  that  tim.e,  that  is.  the  commodity 
Itself,  was  almost  on  a  parity  with  other  comm.odities  pur- 
chased by  the  farmer  for  use  on  his  farm.    There  was  not 
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much  difference.  Cotton  was  selling  at  8.1  cents  as  of 
October  1937.  So  the  Senator  can  readily  see  that  because 
of  th?  low  price  of  cotton  the  farmer  would  have  to  sell 
more  cotton  in  order  to  buy  the  same  thing  he  bought  in 
1914.  because  the  price  is  lower. 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  undrrMand  that  perfectly. 

Mf.  ELLE^.'DER.  The  average  price  of  com  for  that 
period  wa^  64.2  cents  p'-r  bushel.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
vcjs  88.4  cents  per  bu'-liel  Tl:e  average  price  of  rotigh  rice 
was  81.3  cents  per  bu-sliel.  Parity  prices  for  tobacco  are 
ba.scd  on  prices  prevailing  during  the  years  1919-29.  instead 
of  the  1909-14  period  ai  used  for  rice,  com,  wheat,  and 
cotton.  I  am  informed  tliat,  because  of  unsettled  conditions 
In  the  tobacco  industry  during  1909-14,  it  wa.'>  found  nec- 
e.'^sary  to  use  another  period  in  figuring  panty  pnces.  The 
average  price  of  flue-cured  tobacco  during  the  period  1919-29 
WiuS  24  cents  per  pound. 

The  farm  prices  of  tlie  various  commodities  .iui.t  enu- 
merated as  of  October  1937  were  as  follows:  Cotton,  8.1 
cents:  com.  58.9;  whea:.  88.7,  rice,  63.1;  flue-cured  to- 
bacco, 23. 

The  index  prices  farmers  pay,  as  indicated  in  the  third 
column  of  the  table  I  hold  In  my  hand,  that  is.  the  addi- 
tional amount  they  have  to  pay  in  cash  in  terms  of  what 
they  get  for  cotton,  is  133. 

With  reference  to  corn,  it  Is  also  133,  and  the  parity  price 
would  have  to  be  85.4  cents  in  order  for  that  commodity  to 
buy  the  same  amount  it  bDUght  in  1909  to  1914,  when  com  was 
64  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  did  not  express  myself  aptly  because  I  had 
in  mind  what  the  Senator  has  said.  What  is  proposed  is 
making  it  possible  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  buy  as  much  today, 
by  adding  to  the  price,  i.s  a  bushel  of  wheat  bought  of  the 
things  which  the  farmer  had  to  have  in  1909  to  1914? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  In  connection  with  my 
remarks  at  this  point  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  table  to  which  I  have  referred  showing  farm  prices,  parity 
prices,  and  related  data. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabic  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  a.%  follows: 

Farm   prU-en.   pa-ity   p-'iceM,  and   related   data 
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'  .\utru5t  iyi»-Ju!y  iy2y  base. 

The  parity  price  of  cotton  is  the  August  1909^uly  1914,  average 
farm  price  of  12.4  cents  per  pound  multiplied  by  the  current 
index  number  of  prices  pild  by  farmers  plus  tnterrot  and  taxes 
payable  per  acre,  which  for  October  1937  is  133  percent  of  the 
1910-14  average,  and  dirlded  by  100  aa  follows: 

12.4 X  133-100-16.5  ceni,s  per  pound,  the  preaent  parity  price  of 
cotton. 

Consequently,  in  order  fcr  cotton  to  have  the  same  "fair-exchanp 
ralue"  per  pound  in  October  1937,  as  In  the  pre-war  period  the 
price  would  need  to  be  16.5  centa  now  compared  with  12.4  centc  a 
pound  in  the  pre-war  base  period.  The  actual  farm  price  of  cotton 
in  October  was  8.1  cents  i)er  pound,  or  49.1  percent  of  parity. 

Similarly  the  parity  price,  or  "fair -exchange  value."  of  wheat  In 
October  1937  was  88.4  X  133  =- 100.  or  117.6  cents  per  bushel,  whereas 
the  actual  farm  price  In  October  was  88.7  cent*  per  burfiel.  or 
75.4  percent  of  parity.  For  corn  the  parity  price  tn  October  was 
85.4  cents  per  bushel,  whereas  the  actual  farm  price  was  bSS  cents 
per  bushel,  or  69  percent  of  parity.  For  flue-cured  tobacco  the 
parity  price  In  October  1987  was  19  J2  cents  per  pound,  whereas  tiie 
season  average  price  to  November  1  averaged  about  23  cents  per 
pound,  or  130  percent  of  parity. 
T.yyyrr 33 


The  "parity  price  '  for  any  farra  product  other  than  tobarc;^, 
as  fcpccified  in  the  AcTicu'-tTi-a:  Adjustment  Act,  is  cornpu't  d  by 
multiplying  ihr  average  price  vf  that  commtxliry  in  thp  p<r,o.', 
August  1909-July  1914.  by  the  current  index  number  of  prlce^  tad 
by  fiirraers  for  ccmraoditit  s  bought,  and  taxes,  and  lnteri>.--i  payubl  ■ 
per  aero  of  farm  rial  e.'^ta'.e  by  f.vrmcrs.  Si-ct:rn  2  of  th'^  A'jn- 
cul'.iin!  .Adjustment  Act,  as  amend  'd  In  .Auru-t  19T5,  prrridrs 
that  parity  prices  "in  the  crs^'  of  all  coir.moc;r.ie>  for  vhich  the 
ba.<=c  pcjiod  :s  the  pro-war  period,  Aupu.'.'  l!?Ov^,  to  Ju'.y  U'14.  will 
reflect  current  interest  pa\men.j^  p..-  uc:e  on  t:u-.-A  i:-.c:c!-irG:.es5 
sfcutTd  by  r^cA  estate  and  tax  payments  per  a.-r..  o;i  Iw-.-i  real 
estate,  as  rontra«:Tr-d  wiili  Ptich  m;  rest  paymems  and  t.ix  pay- 
ments during  the  bare  period." 

Mr.    GILLETTE,     Mr,    President,    will    the    Senator   frc:"!) 
Lciuisiana  yield  to  mr? 
Mr.  ELLENDER,     I  yield. 

Mr,  GILLETTE,  Bcf(>re  the  Senator  leaves  the  .«;ubject  of 
the  definition  which  he  has  just  been  di:cu3smfj  I  believe  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  fcr  the  purposes  of  the  bill  there 
is  a  decided  difTercnce  between  parity  as  applied  to  price 
and  parity  as  applied  to  Income,  and  that  thry  arc  not  one 
and  the  same  thing  or  do  not  approximate  the  same  thing. 
as  ha.5  b?en  stated.  They  may  under  certain  condition.^,  be 
the  same  thing,  but  "parity"  as  used  in  the  bill  as  applied 
to  price  is  the  matter  the  Senator  has  just  dL=;cusscd  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  tlic  effort  to  bring  a  commodity  in 
price  to  a  point  where  a  unit  of  that  commodity  Vs-ill  buy  the 
things  the  farmer  needs  in  the  same  ratio  as  of  the  base 
periud.  But  as  used  in  the  bill,  "parity"  as  applied  to  income 
means  the  total  income  of  the  farmers  as  compared  with 
the  total  income  of  indi\iduaLs  other  than  farmers. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Is  it  prop<-'sed  by  the  bill,  then,  that  there 
shall  be  a  parity  of  income  between  the  people  on  the  farm 
end  the  people  who  are  not  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  question  addressed 
to  me? 

Mr.  BORAH.     Yes. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  would  not  try  to  answer  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  I  am  merely  sajinp  that  throughout  the 
bill  the  term  "parity"  is  used  In  two  difTcrcnt  connections- 
first,  in  connection  with  parity  of  price,  and  at  other  times 
in  connection  wiUi  panty  of  income;  and  In  those  two  case.s 
It  means  two  radically  different  things,  as  defined  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr,  POPE.    Mr.  President,  v^ill  the  Senator  from  Lou. .si- 
ana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yUld. 

Mr.  POPE.  In  the  committee  the  matter  was  dlwu.ssed 
of  Ktrlking  out  the  definition  of  "parity  of  income"  b'*cau&e 
there  Is  nothing  tn  the  bill  that  l,s  directly  baijed  upon  parity 
of  income.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  deflnltion  of  parity  of 
Income  is  concerned.  It  has  no  direct  relationship  to  any- 
thing in  the  bill.  The  bill  would  operate  and  have  mean- 
ing just  the  same  if  the  definition  were  not  in  it  at  all,  be- 
cause nothing  is  based  on  it. 

However,  the  definition  of  parity  of  price  is  very  impor- 
tant, because  the  whole  bill  is  based  upon  the  obtaining  of 
a  parity  price  of  the  commodities  mentioned  in  the  bill. 
Therefore  it  is  quite  academic  to  discuss  parity  of  income. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  iiiiought  it  had  value 
as  indicating  perhaps  the  fair  income  for  the  farmers  com- 
pared with  the  incomes  of  those  who  were  not  farmers. 
Tliey  thought  it  would  have  some  psychological  value,  per- 
haps. It  would  have  no  value  so  far  as  any  specific  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  my  colleague  ex- 
plained that,  because  it  has  had  a  psychological  effect  on 
me.  I  could  not  understand  why  we  were  discussing  parity 
of  income  when  we  were  not  undertaking  to  establish  parity 
of  income  at  all. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  may  say  that  it  is  the  ultimate  hope  of  the 
biH  that  the  obtaining  of  a  parity  price  and  the  benefits 
under  the  bill  would  have  the  fine  beneficrial  effect  of  bringing 
about  a  parity  of  income.  But  that  is  about  all  the  meaning 
it  has  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana yield  for  just  one  further  statement? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  GILLETTE.    I  think  the  ;unior  Senator  from  Idaho 
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It  is  the  hope  that  parity 
parity  of  income.    But,  as 


But  it  was 
bill,  as  I  understand,  that 
Df  price,  if  secured,  would 


has  stated  the  situation  correctly 
of  price,  if  attained,  will  produce 

the  Senator  well  knows,  it  does  liot  follow.    The  price  o(f  a 
bushel  of  com — 87  cents — if  a  farmer  owns  no  com — for  in- 
stance, under  drought  conditions-  -is  not  going  to  bring  about 
parity  of  Income  for  drought  -  affl  c  ted  farmers, 
the  hope  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
under  normal  conditions  parity 
in  tiim  bring  about  parity  of  incotae 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  cbserved  an  interview  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Waiace.  given  out  sometime  m 
September,  and  published  in  th<  New  York  papers,  to  the 
effect  that  he  was— I  would  not  siy  abandoning,  but  was  not 
stressing  the  question  of  parity  )f  price,  but  he  thought  it  j 
was  more  logical  to  take  up  the  q  aestion  of  parity  of  income. 
The  article  was  headlined  to  the  e  Ject  that  the  Secretary  had 
abandoned  the  idea  of  parity  o:  price  and  was  basing  his 
entire  theory  of  recovery  upon  peunty  of  Income.  That,  to- 
gether with  these  statements  in  the  bill,  has  a  tendency  to 
confuse. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senitor  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil- 
Lrml  has  Just  stated,  and  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
PoFi]  stated,  it  is  the  goal  we  are  leading  to,  and  we  hope 
some  day  to  five  to  the  fanner  t  le  same  earning  power,  the 
K*Tn»  income  that  those  engaged  in  other  industries  receive. 
That  is  the  goal  set  in  the  bill  It  is  a  goal  that  may  be 
difficult  to  reach,  and  it  may  tak  s  many  years  to  arrive  to  it, 
but  It  Is  something  to  strive  for.  And  if  we  ever  reach  that 
goal.  Mr.  President,  prosperity  ^111  not  be  "just  around  the 
comer."    Prosperity  will  then  b<  here  to  stay. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Both  the  palty  Income  and  the  parity 
price,  as  defined  In  the  bill,  are  based  on  a  5-year  period  25 
years  ago.  That  Is  the  greatest  trouble  with  the  biH  The 
parity,  if  we  get  it,  will  never  five  the  farmer  the  cost  of 
production  on  the  average,  anc  provision  is  not  made  for 
enough  money  to  give  as  parity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  call  the  a  tentlon  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  to  the  fact  that  we  use  the  average  flgiue  as 
a  starting  point,  as  a  basis,  anc  add  percentages,  as  I  have 
Just  indicated,  with  reference  U>  parity  prices.  Whether  or 
not  parity  prices  are  fixed  in  thii  way  indicated  on  the  chart 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  or  in  some  other  way  matters  not: 
the  same  principle  applies.  Th(!  1909-14  figure  Is  used  as  a 
basis,  because  It  Is  the  most  adtquate  one  to  meet  the  situ- 
atl<»i. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  I  h  ive  not  made  a  study  of  the 
question:  but  I  believe  that  the  I  -year  period  which  has  been 
taken  and  is  being  used  as  a  Itasis  for  parity  income  and 
parity  prices  will  get  us  neare-  than  any  other  to  a  fair 
price  for  cotton,  or  a  fair  price  for  wheat,  or  for  any  other 
commodity,  in  relation  to  what  iie  farmers  have  to  pay  for 
the  products  purchased  by  them  and  used  on  their  farms. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    If  we  are  goL  ig  to  talk  alwut  parity.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wt  y  it  would  not  be  better  to 
have  a  parity  based  on  the  preseit  time,  right  now.  both  as  to 
prices  and  as  to  income? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
Mr.  FRAZIER,    No;  it  is  base<   on  a  period  of  25  years  ago. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  the  moment  the  parity 
prices  are  raised  in  conformity  fsrith  the  index  which  I  have 
just  described,  then.  In  a  measjre,  the  result  sought  lor  is 
accomplished.    The  same  buying ;  pow^er  is  given  under  parity 
prices  to  cotton,  to  wheat,  and  o  com  that  they  had  in  the 
period  from  1909  to  1914.    The  index  varies.    It  may  be  133 
for  October  and  for  November  it  may  be  134  or  135.  depending 
on  the  prices  of  all  commodities  hroughout  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  better  was  to  accomplish  what  we  have 
set  out  to  do.    If  any  SenatCH    can  suggest  a  better  way, 
now  Is  the  t'"^«*  for  him  to  spea  l 
Mr.  McOILli.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER    I  yield. 

Mr.  McQILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  witnesses  from  the  Bu- 
leaa  of  Agricultural  Economics   who  have  speared  before 


our  committee  over  a  period  of  a  number  of  year?,  as  well 
as  those  from  among  tho  farmers  themselves  who  testified 
at  the  hearings  we  have  held  recently,  have  stated  at  all 
times  that  the  period  from  1909  to  1914  was  the  period  in 
which  the  farmer  wa,=;  more  nearly  on  a  parity  basis  with 
reference  to  the  things  he  had  to  buy  than  in  any  period 
in  many  years  of  our  coimtr>-'s  history? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  iUre  the  testimony  reflects  that 
situation. 

Mr.    FTIAZIER.     Mr.    President,    will    the    Senator    aga.n 

yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  That  may  be  true;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
during  that  5-year  period  the  farmers  did  not  get  their  share 
of  the  national  :ncome.  or  anywhere  near  it.  Nothing  is 
contained  in  the  bill  which  will  insure  that  the  farmers  will 
get  their  share  of  'he  national  income. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  firmly  b*.'lieve  the  farmers  will  get 
their  share  if  the  money  is  provided.  If  we  are  able  to  reach 
the  goal  that  is  set  for  parity  income.  I  think  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  give  a  fair  .■=hare  to  the  farmer,  provided 
Congress  raises  the  funds.  That  is  why  I  say  that  we  should 
take  both  the  parity  prices  and  the  parity  income  together. 
They  interlock.  They  are  to  be  worked  out  together.  I 
really  believe  that  that  is  a  goal  which  we  are  setting  for 
ourselves,  and  I  hope  that  some  day  we  shall  reach  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  wheat  and  com,  because,  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  '.Mr  PopeI  has  covered  the 
subject.  The  able  Senattir  from  Alabama  ;Mr.  BankheadI 
yesterday  covered  the  subject  of  cotton.  However,  before 
passing  to  tobacco  and  rice,  which  I  propose  to  discuss,  I 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  cotton. 

On  the  day  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  committee  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Mr  Bilbo]  introduced  an  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  by  the  committee.  That  amend- 
ment, in  a  measure,  had  a  tendency  somewhat  to  confuse 
the  method  of  dividing  the  balage,  or  the  break-down.  I  may 
say,  of  the  national  quota  from  the  States  to  the  counties. 
It  is  my  thought,  and  in  fact  the  thought  of  my  colleas;ue 
[Mr.  Overton)  that  this  can  be  corrected.  Yesterday,  after 
I  left  the  Chambor.  I  considered  the  proposals  which  were 
made  by  my  colleague  I  Mr  Overton  i,  and  I  believe  that 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Bilbo] 
we  can  agree  on  an  amendment  .so  framed  as  to  correct  that 
portion  of  the  bill  which  I  now  propose  to  discu.'^. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  explained  a  while  ago.  *he  bill  prcvid'^s 
for  a  control  program  for  cotton.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
Ls  to  provide  a  control  program.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture fixes  the  national  quota  for  cotton.  The  basis  is  a  10- 
year  average  m  exports,  a  10-year  average  in  domestic  con- 
sumption, with  35  percent  of  the  total  as  the  normal  carry- 
over. That  is  fixed  as  the  national  quota.  When  that  na- 
tional quota  is  fixed,  it  is  then  brok-'n  down  to  the  Slates  in 
proportion  to  the  average  amount  of  cotton  produced  in 
each  State  in  the  past  5  years.  The  bill,  as  originally  drafted, 
provided  that  the  break-down  to  the  counties  should  be  on 
the  same  basis,  that  is.  on  the  basis  of  the  production  m  each 
county  in  the  same  manner  as  pr(jvidcd  for  allotments  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLEI^DER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Before  the  Senator  comes  to  that  break- 
down, I  ask  whether  I  correctly  understand  my  colleague 
to  state  that  the  national  quota  will  be  the  export,  plus 
domestic  consumption,  and  plu.^  35  percent:  or  will  the  na- 
tional quota  be  a  quota  which  will  be  fix'^d  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  not  to  be  below  70  p'^rcnt  of  the  normal 
yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  talking,  of  course,  of  the  way  the 
bill  would  worlt  if  we  did  not  have  such  an  abnormal  surplus 
as  we  now  have.  The  rea^son  we  provided  in  the  bill  that 
not  less  than  70  percent  of  a  10 -year  average  ending  in 
1932  was  to  be  taken,  is  because  we  do  not  want  the  quota 
to  be  less  than  10.000,000  bales.  It  is  felt  that  10,000.000 
bales  of  cotton  for  any  one  year  is  an  amount  small  enough. 
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I  believe  that  after  we  are  able  to  work  off  the  surplus 
cotton  we  now  have  on  hand  the  cotton  farmers  of  the 
Nation  probably  will  be  able  to  plant,  say,  from  12.000,000 
to  14  000.000  bales,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  domestic  con- 
sum.ption,  the  export,  and  the  normal  carry-over  require- 
ments. I  take  it  that  figure  will  be  reached  the  moment 
we  work  off  our  enormou=:  surpluses. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  contemplates,  then,  for  the 
next  year — the  year  \9??> — that  the  production  of  cotton 
should  be  limited  to  lO.OCO.OOO  bales.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  inform  me  what  North  Carolina's  quota  would  be 
of  the  10  OOO.OOO-bale  crop? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  depend  on  various  circum- 
stances.   I  do  not  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thought  perhaps  the  Senator  had  the 
figures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  do  not  have  the  figures  available. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    I  am  going  to  a.sk  for  them,  because  1  think 
we  oui^ht  to  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  if  the  Senator  could 
give     me     what     is     the     average     production     of     North 

Carolina 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thought  perhaps  the  Senator  had  the 
figures  in  the  report.  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  are. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  TTie  quota  has  not  been  worked  out  by 
States,  taking  10,000,000  bales  as  a  figure,  because  I  saw  no 
necessity  for  it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  quota  is  going 
to  be. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thought,  perhaps,  the  Senator  knew.  I 
will  ask  the  Senator  another  question.  It  Is.  then,  contem- 
plated that  thereafter,  by  the  means  of  reducing  the  crop  to 
10.000.000  bales  for  1  year  or  2,  or  so  long  as  it  is  necessary 
to  do  it,  we  shall  hope  to  come  tmck  to  a  fourteen  or  fifteen 
million  bale  crop? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  my  hope. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me  how  he  expects 
fourteen  or  fifteen  million  bales  of  American  cotton  to  be 
consumed  when  the  American  market  takes,  only  8,000,000 
bales,  which  leaves  6.000,000  bales,  and  our  foreign  market  is 
being  taken  away  from  us?  I  should  like  to  have  some  light 
on  that  problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
better  quality  of  American  cotton  is  in  demand.  I  really 
and  truly  beUeve  that  we  can  so  improve  the  staple  itself 
by  getting  a  longer  staple  that  many  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries wUl  not  be  able  to  compete  with  us.  We  have  the 
facilities  to  do  that,  and  my  information  is  that  much  of 
the  cotton  that  is  now  being  produced  in  Brazil  and  used  in 
Japan  and  other  foreign  countries  Ls  mixed  with  American 
cotton.  It  is  necessary  that  American  cotton  be  used  so  as 
to  properly  manufacture  Brazil  cotton  and  that  of  other 
countncs.  If  we  are  able  to  improve  the  staple,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  can  produce  as 
much  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  million  bales,  without  undermin- 
ing the  price. 

Furthermore,  we  can  find  new  uses  for  cotton.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Bn.BO]  has  a  bill  before  the  Con- 
grer.s  now  seeking  the  establishment  of  laboratories  in  order 
to  try  to  find  out  new  uses  for  cotton.  It  strikes  me  that  we 
can  put  our  heads  together  and  find  new  uses  for  cotton,  and 
grow  a  better  quality  of  cotton,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  we  may  be  able  to  increase  not  only  home  con- 
sumption but  the  foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton 
as  well. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  So  the  Senator's  view  is  based  on  a  theory, 
a  hoix;,  and  an  opinion?  We  have,  however,  got  to  deal 
Vvith  facts  with  which  we  are  confronted  at  this  moment.  I 
wish  the  Senator  would  enlighten  me  as  to  just  what  the 
situation  is  wiLh  respect  to  the  facts  which  we  know.  The 
foreign  production  of  cotton  has  increased  by  8,000,000  bales 
since  1933;  the  foreign  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased 
perhaps  some  three  to  four  million  bales;  but  the  foreign 
consumption  of  American  cotton  has  decreased  by  3,000,000 


bales  during  the  same  period.  The  world  Is  Increasing  its 
production  of  cotton;  the  world  is  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton;  but  the  cotton  producei-s  of  America  are 
losing  in  the  consumption  of  the  world.  Should  we  not 
address  ouiselves  to  that  problem?  What  does  the  bill  pro- 
vide with  a  view  to  recovering  the  loss  of  the  foreign  market 
for  American  cottrn?  Tliat  is  the  exi.sting  fact  with  which 
we  are  confronted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  there  is 
pending  before  the  Congress  now  a  measure  which,  a  good 
many  have  advocated  providing  that  the  Governnvnt  shall 
pay  a  subsidy  to  the  cotton  farmer  equal  to  the  co-'^t  of  pro- 
ducing the  cotton  for  home  consumption  and  that  the  sur- 
plus which  goe.:.  into  export  shall  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  price. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Such  a  measure  is  pending,  but  there  is  no 
such  provision  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  there  is  not  such  a  provi- 
sion in  this  bill,  but  I  am  prepared  to  .say.  so  Jar  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  that  I  would  rather  take  this  bill  than  to 
try  to  have  the  American  cotton  farmer  ccmp«ete  wiih  China, 
with  Brazil,  and  other  nations,  and  thus  send  our  rich  soil 
over  the  seas.  I  think  we  want  to  keep  it  here.  That  Ls  my 
View. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Let  me  interrupt  the  Senator  at  that  point. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Then  the  Senator's  view  is  that  we  should 
confine  our  cotton  crop  to  an  amount  sufficient  for  domestic 
consumption,  which  is,  say,  8.000,000  bales  a  year,  rather 
than  undertake  to  compete  in  the  foreign  markets? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  my  view. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  is  takmg  the  view  that  we 
should  make  the  abandonment  of  the  foreign  market  com- 
plete, is  he  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  my  view.  I  said 
there  was  a  bill  pending  proposing  such  a  subsidy,  but  that 
is  not  my  view.  I  think  also  there  is  a  substitute  for  the 
pending  bill  that  will  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  As  I  tmderstand.  the  Idea  is  to  pay 
a  greater  price  for  the  cotton  consumed  here  and  let  the 
cotton  that  is  exported  be  sold  in  competition  with  foreign- 
grown  cotton. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  But  that  bill  does  recognize  the  necessity  for 
undertaking  to  recover  the  foreign  market  or  that  portion  of 
it  which  has  been  lost  in  the  last  4  years — 8,000.000  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  may  do  that,  but  it  would  be  at  great 
cost  to  the  American  people. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    Well,  let  us  see  as  to  the  cost. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  refer  as  part  of  the  cost  to  the  deple- 
tion of  our  soiL 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Suppose  we  should  confine  the  crop  to  the 
American  consumption,  which  we  will  put.  say,  at  9.000.000 
bales.  How  many  farmers  would  that  throw  out  of  work? 
What  would  happen  in  Texas  and  Alabama  and  elsewhere  to 
the  cotton  producers?  What  would  happen  to  the  people 
who  gin  the  cotum?  What  would  happen  to  the  railroads? 
What  would  happen  to  the  ships  that  carry  the  cotton? 
These  are  great  economic  questions  relating  precisely  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  will  happen  in  North  Carolina. 
I  wish  to  notify  the  Senators  from  the  Middle  West  that 
North  Carolina  will  quit  cotton;  they  will  get  rid  of  North 
CaroUna  as  a  cotton-problem  State.  We  will  be  glad  to  do 
that,  but  we  will  go  into  hogs  and  corn.  We  produced 
44,000.000  bushels  of  com  this  year;  we  can  produce  144,000,- 
000  bushels  of  com,  and  we  can  produce  it  just  as  cheaply 
as  can  the  Iowa  farmer.  There  was  a  time  when  we  could 
not  ship  our  meat,  but  we  can  now  do  so.  A  hog  killed  in 
North  Carolina  this  afternoon  can  be  sold  in  New  York 
tomorrow  morning.  The  transportation  question  is  settled. 
In  the  light  of  that,  drive  us  in  North  Carolina  out  of  cotton, 
and  I  notify  the  Middle  West  that  we  will  go  into  hogs  and 
com.  That  is  a  problem  that  should  be  dealt  \^ith  right  now. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 


of  Agricultural  Economics   who  have  appeared  before  I  bales  of  cotton  for  any  one  year  is  an  amount  small  enough. 
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ment  of  cotton  production 
a  wider  diversification  of 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  raises  a  question  in  my  mind  that  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  fro  n  Louisiana  explain  to  me. 
I  had  thought  also  that  the  curtai 
In  the  South  would  bring  about 
fanning.  I  know  that  in  my  Stat^,  as  in  North  Carolina,  we 
can  produce  com.  wheat,  dairy,  aid  poultry  products,  but  a 
reading  of  the  provisions  of  the  till  will  disclose  that,  while 
the  farmers  of  Georgia  could  g(»  into  the  other  fields  of 
production,  they  would  not  be  a)le  to  market  their  crops. 
That  Is  one  feature  of  the  bill  that  disturbs  me  very  much. 
namely,  that  if  we  decrease  oui 
produce  a  crop  of  only  10.000.00( 
money  crop  can  be  grown  on  the 
cotton  production. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana let  me  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
seems  to  have  addressed  his  rema 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gia  if  he  Is  willing  to  encourage  a 
of  so-called  penalties  which  I  think  are  in  the  nature  of  taxes 
upon  commerce  between  the  States.  I  think  that  is  what 
a  75-percent  tax  on  the  value  if  the  cotton  amounts  to. 
Should  the  Congress  pursue  a  polcy  that  would  prevent  the 
farmers  of  North  Carolina  from  aeing  driven  out  of  cotton 
and  prevent  them  also  from  gong  into  the  producton  of 


November  30 


cotton  acreage  so  as  to 
bales  of  cotton,  no  other 
ands  that  are  taken  out  of 


since  he 
■ks  to  me? 

Junior  Senator  from  Geor- 
aational  policy  by  a  system 


to  both  the  Senator  from 


hogs  and  com.  and,  if  that  is  the 
what  will  be  their  recourse?  I 
practical  questions  discussed. 

Mr.  ELL£NDER.     I  may  say 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senatot  from  Georgia  that  that 
matter  was  discussed  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  Presidept.  will  the  Senator  y:eld  to 
me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD. 
that  the  reduction  contemplated 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
pooed  action  is  not  the  existence 
the  shape  of  the  accumulation  o 
sing  surplus,  and  that  thereafter  when  that  has  been  re 
duced.  Ls  it  not  the  program  to  ii  crease  acreage  and  prcduc 
tlon  to  a  point  that  all  the  work 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  what 


case,  to  what  will  they  go; 
should  like  to  hear  those 


I  yield. 

It  seems  to  ^  inferred  in  this  discussion 

is  a   permanent   one.     I 

the  real  cause  of  the  pro- 

>f  &n  extreme  emergency  in 

an  unwieldy  price-depres- 


the  senior  Senator  from  Louislaia  [Mr.  OvektonI,  a  while 


ago.    Increased  consumption  of 
finding  new  uses  for  cotton.    For 


:otton  is  to  be  obtained  by 
nstance,  in  our  trade  agree- 


ments, instead  of  using  automobiljs  to  trade  with,  why  should 
we  not  use  cotton?  It  strikes  ne  that  we  could  put  our 
heads  together  and  could  find  quite  a  number  of  uses  for 
cotton  that  are  not  in  view  now. 

As  I  say,  this  proposed  legislation  represents  an  earnest 
effort  on  our  part  to  try  to  correct  existing  conditions  in  the 
hope 

Mr.  BAILEY.    But.  If  I  may 
withstanding  our  earnest  efforts 
simple  fact  that  our  foreign  matket  is  being  rapidly  taken 
away  from  us.    Let  me  repeat  tl^e  fact  that,  while  we  have 
been  pursuing  certain  policies  for 
tlons  of  the  world  have  increased 
8.000.000  bales  a  year. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  sayk  that  when  we  get  through 
with  this  present  process — whenever  we  may — we  will  then 
hope  to  sell  to  foreign  nations  wt  atever  they  will  take 
question  is  whether  they  will  tak  i  anything 
are  going,  if  we  follow  the  past 
win  be  left  to  us.  It  has  not  been 
cotton  was  sold  abroad.  Then  we 
only  SO  percent  and  then  40  percent  was  sold  abroad,  and  if 
I  read  correctly  Mr.  Secretary  W  iJlace's  speech  at  Mempftiis. 
we  are  now  selling  only  23  percent  of  our  cotton  abroad 
dropped  from  60  percent  of  our 
23  percent.  The  big  drop  from  4: 
during  the  last  4  years,  and  that 


the  fact  that  the  world  Is  ina  easing  its  consumption  by 


will  buy  American  cotton? 
I  explained  to  my  colleague. 


nterrupt  the  Senator,  not- 
we  are  confronted  by  the 


the  past  4  years,  other  por- 
their  crop  to  the  extent  of 


The 

At  the  rate  we 

rate  of  decrease,  nothing 

long  since  60  percent  of  our 

dropped  to  the  point  where 


We 

cotton  crop  sold  abroad  to 

percent  to  23  percent  came 

drop  came  notwithstanding 


5.000,000  to  6,000.000  biles  a  year.  We  are  getting  no  part 
of  that  increased  consumption  l5  it  not  a  serious  question, 
if  we  go  on  as  we  are  now  pomg.  whether  the  little  23  percent 
we  now  have  will  disappear  m  another  4  years,  and  we  will 
be  left  where  our  co'ton  crop  of  the  South  can  be  sold  only  on 
the  dome.stic  market — and  the  consumption  of  our  cotton  by 
the  United  State.s  li  only  9.000.000  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  .should  like  to  have  the  Senator's  views 
as  to  how  we  can  prow  thi.s  cotton  and  send  it  abroad  and 
compete  with  coolie  labor  conditions,  which  generally  pre- 
vail m  those  countrie.s.  and  which  we  certainly  do  not  want 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  think  the  question  is  a  practical  one. 
The  matter  of  the  production  of  cotton,  like  the  matter  of 
the  production  of  anything  else,  is  a  matter  of  volume  in 
relation  to  cost.  Under  the  soil-conservation  plan,  if  it  is 
properly  earned  out  and  adhered  to,  wp  can  bring  the  soil 
to  a  condition  that  will  enable  us  to  produce  400  pounds  of 
cotton  per  acre.  This  year  the  production,  which  was  ex- 
traordinary, was  only  258  pounds  per  acre. 

The  average  over  a  10-year  period  has  not  been  in  excess 
of  160  or  170  pounds  per  acre.  If  we  can  lift  the  production 
per  acre  to  400  pounds  we  can  sell  the  cotton  abroad  xn  com- 
petition with  foreign-grown  cotton. 

But  I  raise  the  question,  if  we  should  not  do  that,  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  wiser  policy  for  the  National  Government, 
not  just  the  South,  but  the  National  Government,  to  take  at 
least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  we  now  propose  to 
spend  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  spend  it  in  the 
way  of  export  bounties. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  difference  would  It  make  so  far 
as    the   cotton   farmer    is   concerned^ 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  would  enable  the  cotton  farmer  to  sell 
abroad  and  still  get  a  relatively  pood  price.  It  would  meet 
the  point  of  competition  which  the  Senator  raises. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  For  how  much  does  the  Senator  think 
we  could  produce  cotton,  and  for  how  much  would  it  sell? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Cotton  is  now  selling,  with  this  great  crop 
on  hand,  at  8  cents  a  pound.     If  we  paid  a  bounty  of  2 

cents- 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Und^r  this  bill  the  very  thing  the  Sena- 
tor is  discussing  is  provided  for.  namely,  larger  production 
and  encouraging  greater  production  ptr  acre.  We  have  the 
soil-conservation  program  and  we  are  saying  to  the  farmer, 
"We  are  allotting  you  so  many  bales  of  coircn  to  the  county." 
That  is  broken  down  m  terni.s  of  acreage  and  we  are  then 
telling  the  farmer,  "All  you  produce  on  that  given  acreage 
you  can  market."  It  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  goal  about  which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  now  talking  can  be  reached  and  we  can  produce  twice  as 
much  cotton  per  acre  as  m  the  past.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  it,  as  I  understand. 

Mr  BAILEY.  The  trouble  about  the  bill  is  that  it  is  not 
going  in  that  direction,  and  while  v."?  hav'^  a  good  soil- 
conservation  prosram  we  come  in  now  with  a  program  which 
proposes  to  apply  a  prohibitive  tax  on  cotton.  It  tends  to 
arre.^t  thf  whole  progre.ss  and  hold  it  sMil  while  the  remain- 
ing foreign  market  is  taken.  Once  the  for-  ;<^n  market  dis- 
appears we  need  not  hope  to  recover  u.  If.  5  years  ago.  we 
had  pursued  the  prcptr  policy  we  wuuid  have  that  foreign 
market  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  How  could  w^'  h.we  stepped  Brazil  and 
China  from  growing  cotton? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  We  could  hiv"  done  ;t  throu:-'h  the  means 
of  an  export  bounty 

Mr.  CONN.^LLY  M.'-  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER      Dors    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  a.sk  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
what  good  it  does  to  have  the  foreign  market  If  we  do  not 
make  any  money  out  of  the  foreign  market^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  want  to  maintain  our  foreign  market, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  economy  in  starving  ourselves  to  death 
at  home  in  order  to  undersell  foreigners  in  the  foreign  cotton 
market. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  a  quastion? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
bill  contemplates  that  the  total  production  of  cottcai  in  1938 
would  be  10.000.000  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  due  to  the  enormous  surplus  on 
hand. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  merely  want  to  get  the  facts.  Did  those 
who  framed  the  bill  contemplate  that  cotton  would  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  next  year  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  10.000.000  bales? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  we  first  mentioned  the  subject  i 
a  12.000.000-bale  figure  was  discussed  as  well  as  10,000,000  ! 
bales.  Using  the  yardstick  which  is  proNided  for  in  the  bill,  ! 
personally  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  under  the  bill  to  | 
permit  the  growing  of  more  than  10.000,000  bales.  ' 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  understand  the  bill  lays  down  a  formula 
which  would  prevent  the  reduction  of  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States  below  approximately  10,000,000  bales;  but  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry — and  I  am  going  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  ConnallyJ  too, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  under- 
stand it  is  contemplated  that  we  will  produce  next  year,  under 
this  biU  if  it  becomes  a  law,  10.000,000  bales  of  cotton.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator,  in  answer  to  my  colleague's 
question,  stated  that  no  acreage  Uken  out  of  cotton  could 
be  put  into  any  other  competitive  money  crop. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  repeating  the  question  and  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Senator  now  if  that  is  the  theory  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  started  to  state  awhile  ago  when 
I  was  interrupted  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
BaheyI.  that  feature  of  the  bill  was  fully  discussed  before 
the  committee.  I  offered  an  amendment  which  I  thought 
would  take  care  of  the  situation  complained  of  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell! .  I  felt  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  provision  in  the  bill — and  I  have  an  amendment  to 
that  effect  which  I  shall  offer  at  the  appropriate  time — to 
permit  the  farmers  of  the  South,  and  in  fact  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation  to  continue  the  same  practices  as  in  the  past, 
and  only  prevent  them  from  using  their  diverted  acreages 
in  competition  with  other  controlled  commodities.    In  other 

words,  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 

Mr.  GEORGE.  If  the  Senator  wUl  pardon  me.  I  do  not 
want  to  debate  the  question  of  right  and  wrong.  I  only 
want  to  get  the  facts.  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  the  theory 
of  the  bill,  and  if  the  biU  is  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting any  acreage  taken  out  of  cotton,  for  instance,  from 
being  put  in  corn  under  the  same  conditions  that  apply  to 
the  com  producer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes;  as  it  is  at  present  written. 
Mr.  GEORGE.     That  is  the  theory  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes;  as  it  is  at  pre-sent  written. 
Mr.  GEORGE.    Now.  I  answer  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  if  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  cotton  acreage  and  if  we 
cannot  plant  those  acres  in  anything  else  to  give  the  people 
employment,  we  had  better  hold  on  to  the  foreign  market. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  simple  that  if  we  are  going 
to  freeze  the  cotton-producing  areas  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, freeze  them  as  they  are  and  cut  down  the  cotton  pro- 
duction to  the  point  where  we  cannot  give  employment  to 
labor  and  maintain  the  Industries  that  depend  upon  It,  we 
would  be  much  better  off  to  take  chances  in  the  foreign 
market. 

I  want  to  know  what  the  bill  is,  and  I  am  simply  asking 
for  the  facts.  I  understand  why  a  cotton  farmer  who  has 
reduced  his  cotton  acreage  should  not  go  into  competition 
with  another  fanner  who  has  also  reduced  his  acreage,  ex- 
cept undej  the  samp  conditions  that  the  other  fanner  has  to 


meet;  but  to  say  that  he  shall  not  go  Into  the  production  of 
any  other  money  crop  at  all  is  simply  to  freeze  him  where  he 
is.  The  Senator  must  know  that  under  all  the  farm  pro- 
grams we  have  had  up  to  this  time  the  r>er  capita  income  of 
the  cotton  farmer  has  been  increased  only  at>out  $147,  the 
average  per  capita  income  under  the  total  farm  program  we 
have  had.  The  Senator  m.ust  also  know  that  the  cotton 
farmer  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  in  the  first 
place.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  If  we  are  going  to 
freeze  him  there.  I  cannot  see  any  virtue  at  all  in  the  meas- 
ure. I  want  to  support  it.  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  couid 
be  asked  to  do  a  thing  like  that. 

While  the  average  per-capita  income  of  the  cotton  farmer 
under  all  the  programs  we  have  had  has  been  increased  ap- 
proximately $147,  the  average  per-capita  income  of  other 
farmers  has  gone  up  two.  three,  and  four  times  that  amount. 
I  do  not  ask  for  any  sympathy  for  the  South,  but  I  have  heard 
Senators  on  this  floor  deplore  the  condition  that  existed  in 
the  South;  and  I  desire  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee that  if  they  propose  a  bill  which  will  limit  our  pro- 
duction to  10.000,000  bales  of  cotton  per  year,  and  if  they 
freeze  us  in  the  position  where  we  now  are  as  to  other  cash 
crops,  they  will  have  simply  destroyed  southern  agriculture. 
I  desire  to  remind  the  Senator  that  yesterday  I  listened  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankheao] — a  Senator  who 
has  my  greatest  respect  and  confidence — when  he  said,  as  I 
understood  him,  tliat  parity  price  for  cotton  really  had  no 
place  in  this  bill.  If  I  correctly  understood  him,  I  desire 
to  know  what  we  are  asked  to  take. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  misvmderstood  me  if  he  understood  me  to  say 
that.  I  said  that  with  the  money  now  available  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reach  parity;  that  it  might  be  done  some 
day,  but  it  would  take  a  very  large  additional  sum  of  money 
to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  That  is  what  I  understood  the  Senator  to 
say.  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  hope  for  parity. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  At  this  time.  becaa<^e  I  did  not  think 
it  was  possible  to  raise  something  like  $500,000,000  more  at 
this  time  to  bring  about  that  result. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  That  is  what  I  understood  the  Senator  to 
say. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  briefly? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Representing  as  I  do  a  corn-wheat  sec- 
tion, I  have  been  much  interested,  of  course,  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Soiator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  with  reference  to  the  diversion  of 
acreage  to  products  that  might  come  Into  competition  with 
the  products  of  our  section  of  the  country.  The  bill  as  it 
was  considered  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry had  in  It  a  provisicm  which  left  that  matter  wide 
open;  but  as  the  bill  Is  now  drafted,  as  I  understand,  there 
will  be  presented  to  every  com  fsuiner  and  wheat  fanner 
who  produces  for  market  a  crop- adjust  ment  contract. 

If  he  is  producing  less  than  300  bushels  of  com  on  his 
soil-depleting  base  acreage  with  normal  yield,  he  will  not 
be  presented  a  crop-adjustment  contract  for  1938,  or,  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  if  he  is  raising  less  than  100  bushels.  Other- 
wise, the  farmer  will  be  presented  that  contract,  whether  he 
signs  it  or  not.  If  he  signs  it.  he  becomes  a  cooperator.  If 
he  does  not  sign  it.  he  is  eligible,  and  if  marketing  quotas 
are  imposed  he  will  come  under  thetr  provisions.  As  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  just  stated,  if  a 
fsuTner  desires  to  divert  cotton  acreage  to  the  production  of 
com  over  and  above  this  soil -depleting  base,  he  may  do  so 
if  he  does  not  become  a  cooperator  for  1938.  which  will  be 
the  first  year,  or  the  following  2  years  when  a  contract  is 
next  offered  to  him.  He  may  produce  It,  but  he  cannot  sell 
it  in  the  market,  nor  can  he  feed  it  to  meat -producing  ani- 
mals which  are  designed  for  selling  in  the  market. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  me  for  just  a  moment  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Greorgia? 


M 


the  fact  that  the  world  is  ina easing  Its  consumpuon  by   |       Mr.  KTJ.ENDER.    That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 


V'^i'^b      iAAl^A^-A       L^ll^     ctn  11  11^     wv«*««-a-«* 
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Mr.  KLLENDER.    Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  do  not  want 
to  misvmderstand  what  I  said  about 
talning  the  foreign  market.    I 
foreign  market;  but  I  cannot  see 
wanting  a  market  where  he  has 
case  of  the  merchant  who  said  t( 
you  this  article  below  cost."    The 
you  do  that?"    "Well,  because  I 
ing  a  big  business." 

If  we  can  maintain  a  foreign 
at  some  profit,  fine.    But  I  do 
to  starve  the  foreigners  to  death 
with  them. 

The  Senator  says  that  the 
at  the  lowest  ebb.    He  probably 
ebb  because  he  has  been 
world  wanted.    It  seems  to  me 
\s  to  reduce  the  iK^xluction  of 
diversify,  plant  more  things  that 
farm,  and  that  the  family  can 
and  some  hogs  and  some 
produce  that  we  can  raise,  and 
not  try  to  choke  the  world's 
process  sell  our  cotton  below  the 

That  is  what  I  had  in  mind 
the  foreign  market,  but  I  do 
In  the  foreign  market  when  thr 
offer  us  any  retiirn.    I  do  not 
Just  because  it  is  a  market  to  p 
get  some  money  in  our  pockets 
Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  Presideni 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  to  thi 
Una. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  asked  the  Sen^ 
for  the  purpose  of  requesting 
the  reason  for  what  seems  to  be 
cotton  farmer  in  using  land 
ductlon  of  cotton,  the  question 
tlon  of  the  Senator  from  Oeorgl^ 
[Mr.  OxLurrrc]  has  answered 
com  on  cotton  land,  but  he 
he  feed  com  to  cattle  to  be  sole 
what  can  he  do  with  it?    Of  w 
the  right  to  produce  a  product  if 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  may  say 
Carolina  that  that  question  was 
mittee:  and  it  was  my  thought 
amended  that  the  farmer  who 
let  us  say.  on  a  cotton  farm, 
chickens,  and  sold  them,  should 
but  if  such  a  farmer  tried  to  use 
to  increase  the  production  of  hog: ; 
formerly  produced.  I  say  it  wouU 
vent  that,  because  we  are  saying 
for  example.  "Cut  down  jroiir 
much  com.    Divert  your  acreage 
cotton  man  who  diverts  for  the 
man  diverts — that  is.  to  cut  dowi  i 
crops  for  noarket.  we  certainly 
of  lUinols  fairly,  because  what 
mitting  the  cotton  district  to 

I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  o 
permit  diverted  acreage,  either  of 
commodities,  to  be  planted  to 
but  relegate  it  only  to  whatever 
tomed  to  raising  in  the  past:  orj 
farmer  who  desired  to  do  that 
could  come  within  the  purview  of 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Possibly  I 
imderstood  the  Senator  to  say 
cotton  farmer  which  is  entirely 
of  the  bill  as  to  the  farmer  who  1: 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Oh.  no;  the 
applies  in  the  same  way  to  every 


the  Senator  from  Georgia 

the  desirability  of  maln- 

st^uld  like  to  maintain  the 

any  economy  in  anybody 

sell  below  cost,  as  in  the 

his  customer,  "I  will  sell 

customer  said,  "How  can 

so  much  of  it;  I  am  do- 


i»arket  and  still  sell  cotton 

see  any  sense  in  trying 

in  the  process  starving 


tnd 


farmer  of  the  South  is 

and  he  is  at  the  lowest 

more  cotton  than  the 

salvation  of  my  section 

by  a  reasonable  amount, 

can  be  consumed  on  the 

consume,  have  some  cows 

and  feed  to  them  this 

!  till  raise  some  cotton,  but 

to  death  and  in  the 

cost  of  production. 

do  not  want  to  surrender 

want  to  try  to  compete 

foreign  market  does  not 

any  benefit  in  a  market 

ay  around  with,  unless  we 

of  the  market.  i 


thit 

cann)t 


irhi  t 


»e 
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Mr.  BYRNES     It  appbes  to  com? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Certainly:  it  applies  to  wheat  or  com 
as  well  as  it  does  to  cotton  or  any  other  commodity.  The 
civerled  acreage  cannot  be  planted  to  a  competing 
commoduy. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  what 
the  corn  farmer  :s  prevented  from  planting  en  his  diverted 
acrea?e  under  the  bill'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     He  would   bo 


hljD 


her  stof  ore 


out 


Senator  from  South  C*ro- 

tor  from  Louisiana  to  yield 

to  explain  to  the  Senate 

discrimination  against  the 

devoted  to  the  pro- 

b^g  prompted  by  the  ques- 

The  Senator  from  Iowa 

the  farmer  may  produce 

sell  it  to  market,  nor  can 

to  market.    If  that  is  so, 

use  will  it  be  to  give  him 

can  do  nothing  with  it? 

o  the  Senator  from  South 

disciissed  before  the  ccm- 

that  the  bill  should  be  so 

a  few  hogs  in  the  past, 

)r   raised  a  few  cows  and 

not  be  affected  in  any  way; 

his  diverted  cotton  acreage 

or  pwultry  lieyond  what  he 

be  reasonable  then  to  pre- 

to  the  com  man  of  Illiaois. 

You  are  producing  too 

Then  if  we  permit  the 

same  reason  that  the  $orn 

production — to  raise  other 

not  treating  the  com  man 

le  cuts  down  we  are  per- 


rased 


crjp 


ar> 


pla  at. 


otier 


reason  why  we  should  not 

com.  wheat,  or  any  of  these 

competing  commodities, 

lie  farmer  has  been  accus- 

I  may  say,  further,  that  a 

cotld  get  a  com  contract  ilf  he 

the  law. 

miAinderstood  the  Senator.    I 

th<  Te  is  a  prohibition  as  to  the 

qifferent  from  the  provisions 

producing  wheat  or  com. 

>rohibltion  applies  to  alt    It 

ximmodity. 


cotton,   let   as  .say.     He   wTuld   be 


prevented  from  planting 
prevented  from  planting 
with  other  commcxiiLies. 


wheat.  becaiLse  it  would   comp<;t«^ 
That  IS  the  th,'ory  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYI^NES.     The  theory  ts  not  that  a  farmer  in  Michi- 
gan would  be  prevented,  for  instance,  from  planting  cotton? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  do  not  suppo.sc  cotton  could  be  planted 
in  Michigan;   the  climate  of  Michigan  is  too  co.d. 

Mr.  .-AUSTIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question  at  that  point '' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  am  unable  to  find  the  provision,  if  one 
exi3t,s  m  the  bill,  for  penali/.ing  a  cotton  farmer  for  excced- 
Lig  the  quota  of  acreage  that  he  could  plant  to  cotton.  In 
oth^'r  words,  I  ask  whether  there  is  such  a  provision  and 
v.here  it  is  in  the  bill.  Is  there  anything  in  the  bill  to  con- 
trol the  acreage,  other  than  the  marketing  quotas? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     .A.  cotton  farmer  who  produced  on  more 
acreage  than  he  was  allottt-d  would  be  considered  a  non- 
cooperator.    That  is.  I  mean,  he  would  violate  the  law.  and 
he  would  be  prevented  from  marketing  such  cotton  as  he 
grew  on  that  exces.s  acreage     That  i.s  os  far  a.s  the  bill  goes. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     As  I  interpret  the  answer,  it  is  that  as  to 
cotton  the  bill  rio'^s  not  contain  any  enforcrment  clause  relat- 
ing to  the  acreage  quota,  and  that  it  differs  in  that  respect 
from  the  provl.-icns  relating  to  com  and  wheat. 
Mr.  ELLENDER,     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     That  is  correct? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Further.  I  do  not  find  the  pro\i.<;ion.  if  there 
is  any.  which  requires  of  a  cotton  farmer  that  he  divert  land 
heretofore  employed  in  raismg  cotton  to  a  use  designated  by 
the  Secre'ary  of  .Agriculture,    Is  therp  any  such  pro\-isicn? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  the 
portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  definitions,  he  will  find  what 
constitutes  marketing — that  in  the  production,  let  us  say,  of 
corn  on  the  farm,  the  farmer  who  .sells  ever  25  percent  of  his 
production  would  be  con-sidered  in  the  nature  of  a  violator  of 
that  provision  of  the  law:  that  is.  if  he  takps  the  corn  and 
converts  it  into  poultry,  or  hogs,  or  an^rthing  of  the  kind, 
n--  could  not  sell  tlifni.  bvit  he  could  u.se  the  corn  on  the 
:farm  fir  his  own  us-',  or  for  feed  for  his  cattle  and  poultry 
for  heme  cnni^umption. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  We  have  iioUen  <^"  cot'^n  and  onto  corn. 
I  am  trying  to  g't  an  understandmz  of  the  differences 
bet'veen  the  typ-^s  of  rontr  t1  -if  a^ricultu-e  which  are  involved 
in  the  bill  as  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr    President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
jma   yield  ♦^hat  I  mav  reply  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
{senator  from  Verm.ont? 
Mr.  ELL£NDER      I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.     There  app'^ars  at  th---  top  of  page  38.  subscc- 
I  tion  lb) .  as  follows: 

I  Any  per'on  kirs^'incly  pv.r-h.i.=:n£;  or  selling  cotton  markptfxl  In 
^lolution  of  subsecti'.n  lai  >haU  pay  a  penalty  of  75  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  coilua.  Such  penalty  shnll  accrue  to  the 
Unred  States. 

With  reference  to  *hp  corn  and  wh' at  provisions  of  the 
proposed  law.  the  prnalty  is  50  percent  of  the  parity  price; 
but  as  to  cotton,  it  appears  to  be  75  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  cotton  m  th  ■  form  of  a  civil  liability. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  -.v.is  a'^are  of  that  provi.^icn,  whxh  is 
limited  solely  to  marketing  and  violating  the  quota  for  mar- 
keting. 

Mr.  POPE.     Yts. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Where  Is  rh':-  provi-icn.  if  there  ■?  any, 
relating  to  diverting  land  heretofore  planted  to  cc.tcn?     I 
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do  not  find  anything  Ilk?  what  appears  on  pages  18  and  19 
relating  to  com  £ind  wheat.  "ITiere  we  find  a  definite  pro- 
vision; it  is  compulsory.  It  relates  to  the  contract,  and  says 
the  contract  "shall"  piovide  for  the  diversion,  and  also 
"shall"  provide  with  respect  to  the  production  of  other  crops. 
Apparently  any  kind  of  agricultural  crop  is  included  in  that 
other  "shall"  provision,  but  I  find  nothing  at  aU  with  refer- 
ence to  what  must  oe  done  and  what  cannot  be  done  by  the 
producer  of  cotton  when  and  if  he  diverts  from  cotton  pro- 
duction to  something  else. 

Mr.  POPE.  Of  course  Mr.  President,  under  the  com  and 
wheat  provisions  of  the  proposed  law  a  voluntary  contract 
may  be  signed  by  the  gi'ower  or  may  not  be  signed.  If  he 
signs  the  contract,  then  he  is  imder  contractual  obligation 
to  divert  certain  soil -depleting  acres  to  soil-conserving  acres. 
In  the  pending  bill,  how«;ver,  there  is  provision  that  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  will  ap'ply  in  cotton- producing  areas,  and 
I  take  it  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  as  now  administered, 
which  Is  itself  voluntary,  as  the  Senator  knows,  would  apply 
to  the  diverting  of  acra;  planted  to  cotton.  So  that  there 
is  a  diversion  now  under  the  soil-conservation  program,  and 
would  be  imder  the  proposed  law;  but  with  reference  to  com 
and  wheat,  there  is  a  contract  provided  for  d(^ng  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  That  leads  right  into  this:  On  page  81, 
In  subsection  (h).  there  is  this  other  element  of  coercion 
applied  to  cotton  as  well  as  to  the  other  base  commodities, 
namely,  that  no  paymeni-  shall  be  made  under  the  conserva- 
tion act  spoken  of  by  tht  Senator  from  Idaho  imless  there  is 
grown  on  the  farm  in  (juestlon — that  Is,  a  cotton  farm  in 
this  case — "an  acreage  of  food  and  feed  crops  sufacient  to 
meet  home  consiunptiot.  requirements." 

Is  it  not  true  of  cotton,  in  this  case,  that  there  Is  com- 
pulsion through  the  pajment  under  both  the  proposed  act 
in  question  here  and  the  soil  conservation  and  domestic 
allotment  acts,  a  coercion  exercised  through  withholding 
pa3mients  under  either  of  those  acts  imless  the  cotton  farmer 
complies  with  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricxilture 
with  respect  to  every  otlier  aspect  of  his  production? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  night  answer  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont on  that  point,  tha:  is,  with  reference  to  the  particular 
subsection  referred  to  on  page  81  of  the  bill.  That  is  a  pro- 
vision which  I,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  advocated, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Secretsiry  would  have  the  right 
to  impose  under  the  proposed  law  the  conditions  under 
which,  with  reference,  let  us  say,  to  the  soil-conservation 
payments,  a  farmer  will  be  paid.  He  can  say  to  the  fanner 
that  he  must  divert  so  many  acres  of  this  and  «)  many 
acres  of  that,  because  the  soil  is  depleted.  He  may  say,  "We 
are  going  to  pay  you  provided  you  conform  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations  which  are  now  in  force.  We  pay  you  to 
divert." 

If  the  Secretary  has  the  right  to  do  that,  then  I  say  that 
he  can  impose  upon  the  farmer  a  further  condition  to  re- 
ceiving the  payment,  and  the  purpose  of  the  subsection  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  is  that  farmers  of  this  Nation  who 
can  grow  their  own  living  at  home,  as  is  stated  there,  will 
be  given  the  opportun  ty  of  doing  so,  so  that  they  can 
produce  their  commodities  cheaper.  It  is  a  live-at-home 
program,  and  to  me  that  is  really  the  heart  of  the  bill,  inso- 
far as  the  small  farmer  is  concerned,  because  If  It  can  be 
brought  about  that  the  small  farmers  of  the  Nation  grow 
their  own  living.  I  believe  a  good  deal  of  the  distress  which 
now  exists  will  fade  ou:.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  sub- 
section referred  to. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  I»resident,  will  the  Senator  permit 
another  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Evidently  I  have  come  to  headquarters  with 
my  uncertainty.  Let  u;;  assume  that  the  cotton  farmer,  or 
the  com  farmer,  or  ans'  other  of  those  who  raise  the  ba.'nc 
commodities  covered  in  the  bill,  does  grow  on  his  farm  an 
acreage  of  food  and  feed  crops  sufficient  to  meet  home  con- 
sumption requirements,  DUt  that  in  his  practice  of  agriculture 
for  years  he  has  raised  much  more  than  that,  and  that  his 


method  of  marketing  is  through  the  sale  of  eggs  or  milk. 
What  then?  Does  the  bill  stand  the  same  with  the  corn 
farmer  as  with  the  cotton  farmer  when  it  says  to  the  com 
farmer.  "Your  acreage  of  com  cannot  exceed  so  much,  and 
if  it  does  exceed  that  then  you  are  under  the  penalties  of  the 
act."  whereas  it  says  to  the  cotton  farmer.  "Your  acreage  shall 
not  exceed  so  much,  but  there  is  no  penalty  at  all  excepting 
that  you  cannot  market  it"?  Have  I  an  understanding  about 
the  bill  that  is  correct — that  there  Is  such  a  difference  between 
the  control  of  corn  and  wheat  on  the  one  hand  and  cotton 
on  the  other;  that  there  is  compulsion  over  the  corn  farmer 
of  three  types  and  no  compulsion  over  the  cotton  farmer  at 
all  with  respect  to  the  acreage  he  can  plant  on  his  farm? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  further  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded as  I  have  just  explained,  the  purpose  of  the  sub- 
section referred  to  is  merely  to  try  to  have  the  farmer 
grow  his  living  at  home. 

With  reference  to  the  compulsory  feature.  I  wish  to  say 
that  there  Is  absolutely  nothing  In  the  bill  to  prevent  a  com 
farmer  from  growing  more  corn  than  Is  allocated  to  him. 
If  he  does,  he  gets  no  benefit  payment,  he  does  not  get  any- 
thing in  the  way  (rf  payments.  He  cannot  get  a  loan  on  the 
corn,  he  cannot  get  a  parity  payment  on  the  com. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.  That  is  held  to  be  compulsion,  is  It  not? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  would  be  held 
to  be  compulsion  or  not.  but  I  say  there  ts  am  offer  made  to 
that  man,  "If  you  do  so  and  so,  such  and  such  will  happen. 
You  do  not  have  to  do  it,  you  do  not  have  to  sign  a  com 
contract  or  a  wheat  contract  if  you  do  not  want  to."  But 
the  proposed  act  states  to  him,  "You  sign  that  contract,  you 
enter  into  that  contract";  and  If  51  percent  of  the  farmers 
engaged  in  the  production  of  wheat  or  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  agree  to  it,  that  is,  sign  similar  contracts, 
then  this  act  with  reference  to  com  and  wheat  becomes 
effective  Insofsw  sis  those  who  actually  sign  the  contract  are 
concerned.  It  does  not  bind  the  others  at  all.  The  Secre- 
tary merely  gives  to  the  farmer  the  privilege  of  doing  it, 
and  if  he  does  it,  compensates  him.  If  that  is  coercion, 
then  I  do  not  know  what  coercion  means. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  language  in  question, 
conceming  which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin ] 
has  propounded  his  question  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLENDER],  was  offered  in  the  committee  as  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  voted  for  it,  and 
most  members  of  the  committee  did,  although  the  vote  was 
not  unanimous.  I  voted  for  it  with  the  understanding, 
w^hich  I  still  have,  that  it  was  intended  to  compel,  or  perhaps 
It  would  be  better  to  say  induce,  the  small  cotton  farmer 
to  have  a  garden,  to  have  a  hog  or  two,  to  produce  sufficient 
food  for  his  family  and  for  the  necessary  stock  which  he 
had. 

The  Senator  explained  that  it  was  a  common  thing  among 
the  small  cotton  farmers  to  have  to  buy  the  feed  for  their 
horses  or  mules,  that  they  had  no  garden,  and  that  they 
produced  nothing  but  cotton.  The  object  of  the  amendment 
wa£  to  induce  those  farmers  to  have  a  garden,  to  produce 
the  food  that  the  family  of  the  fanner  would  consume  and 
that  his  stock  would  consume,  and  not  to  pay  him  unless 
he  did  that. 

Mr.  President,  it  seemed  to  me  then  and  It  seems  to  me 
now  that  that  would  be  the  proper  thing  for  a  small  farmer 
to  do.  It  would  mean,  in  the  aggregate,  a  great  deal  of  pros- 
perity to  the  small  cotton  farmer.  In  other  words,  it  would 
induce  him  to  produce  his  own  food  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  buy  It. 

As  every  one  knows,  a  man  living  on  the  soil  ought  to  be 
able  to  produce  enough  to  supply  himself  and  his  family  if 
the  soil  is  suitable.  I  understood  that  the  language  of  the 
provision  made  such  a  requirement.  Perhaps  that  is  wrong. 
I  have  heard  the  objection  made  by  some  Senators  from  the 
South  that  it  is  not  the  right  kmd  of  provision;  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  an  open 
mind. 
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Presid<  nt 


known 


acie 


If  Q  reason  exists  why  the 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  stricken 
read  lay  the  Senator  from  Vermon 
guage  is  too  strong.    The  fanner 
He  might  plant  and  not  raise, 
happens  In  the  West.     Perhaps 
South.    But  there  ought  to  be 
best  to  produce  the  food,  and 
be  relieved  from  any  possible 

That  amendment  was  offered 
committee  on  Sunday  night  at 
The  committee  had  been  In 
all  day  Saturday,  and  all  of 
that  the  Members  adopted  the 
It  as  careful  consideration  as 
it  needs  some  change. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  Presider|t 
tor  from  Nebraska  that  the 
as  I  understand.  It  gives  to  thii 
ample  powers  in  order  to  meet 
objection. 

Mr.  NORMS.    I  suppose  som« 
giving  any  power  to  the 
Senators  are  opposed  to  giving 
may  be  that  the  provision 
that  the  language  itself  would 
on  the  Secretary. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     &Cr 
wedded  to  the  language.    Wha 
make  it  feasible  for  the  small 
llvmg  on  the  farm.    I  have 
farmers  have  devoted  every 
and  not  even  a  bushel  of  com 
mules,  or  for  horses.    I  l)elieve 
sibie  to  so  provide  that  the  smal 
grow  their  own  food,  it  will  be 
will  increase  their  purchasing 
have  the  condition  which  exists 
South  today,  and  also  on  some 
have  no  gardens,  and  the  little 
their  crops  goes  toward  buying 
themselves  can  grow  on  the 
Hon  is  to  provide  that  the 
I  think  that  is  a  valid  purpas* 
amendment  are  too  broad.  I 
pnH>osed  amendment  thereof 
make  imperative,  if  we  can, 
grow  his  own  living  on  the  farm. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  should  like 
from  Louisiana,  and  to  other 
the  cotton  land  of  the  South 
landlords  who  require  their 
land  in  cotton,  and  those  tenant  i 
ter.    If  the  amendment  Is  legal 
fine  and  salutary  effect,  because 
lord  cannot  benefit  unless  he 
stuffs  on  the  land  for  the  use  a 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Perhaps  the 
ened  in  that  respect,  because, 
apply  to  the  landlord.    In  view 
it  ought  to  apply  to  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  understood 
of  the  soil-conservation 
farm,  and  in  that  case  it  woulc 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President, 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  EIX£NDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  believe  there 
about  that  particular  clause. 
It  was  not  my  intention  to 
objection  to  the  theory  of 
as  to  be  self-supporting.    Thai 
really  trying  to  find  out  what 


provision  should  be  stricken  out. 
4ut.    As  the  language  was 
I  think  probably  the  Ian- 
is  compelled  to  raise  food. 
That  is  what   sometimes 
t  does  not  happen  in  the 
leeway,  so  that  if  he  did  his 
not  produce  it,  he  wquld 


di<l 

pen  ilty.  I 

;is  I  remember  now,  in  the 

ab)Ut  11  o'clock  or  12  o'clock. 

session  all  day  Sunday,  and 

Saturday   night.     It   may  be 

iimendment  without  giving 

tljey  ought  to,  and  perhaps 

I  may  state  to  the  Sena- 

ame<»dment  is  very  broad,  and. 

Secretary  of   AgricuHure 

the  objection,  or  suppqsed 


Senators  would  object  to 

It  seems  to  me  some 

any  power  to  anyone.    It 

could  be  put   into   such  shape 

confer  that  much  power 


farns 
farmer 


stall 


payments 


smal 


November  30 


I  am  not  particularly 

I  am  interested  in  1$  to 

farmer  at  least  to  grow  his 

of  instances  where  cotton 

of  their  land  to  cotiton, 

was  raised  for  hogs,  or  for 

t  lat  if  we  can  make  It  pos- 

farmers  of  our  Nation  will 

a  godsend  to  them,  and  it 

)ower.     'We  shall  then  not 

some  cotton  farms  of  the 

tobacco  farms,  where  they 

cash  that  is  received  from 

to  eat — food  which  they 

The  object  of  the  sec- 

shall  grow  his  own  food. 

If  the  provisions  of  the 

cheerfully  listen  to  any 

lowever.  I  think  we  should 

thkt  the  small  farmer  should 


(in 


f  xxi 


will  the  Senator  yield? 

to  suggest  to  the  Senator 

Senators,  that  a  great  deal  of 

s  the  property  of  absentee 

tenants  to  plant  every  acre  of 

have  no  option  in  the  mat- 

I  think  it  will  have  a  very 

imder  its  provisions  the  land- 

Pfrmits  the  growing  of  food- 

the  tenant  and  his  family. 

ariendment  ought  to  be  bfoad- 

I  imderstand.  it  does  not 

what  the  Senator  has  said, 


iiS 


it  provided  for  a  limitation 
made  in  respect  to  the 
afTect  the  landlord. 


will  the  Senator  yield  t»  me 


las  been  a  misunderstanding 


hive 


what  I  said  taken  as  an 

farms  being  diversified  so 

was  not  my  point.    1  was 

he  bill  provides  in  order  to 


understand  the  difference  be^veen  th^  regulating  or  con- 
trolling features  on  these  diff-rent  basic  commodities,  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  to  con.sidpr  them  all  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  policv  which  we  are  evi- 
dently putting  into  force  by  thus  bill  is  a  Rood  policy  for 
the  agncvilture  of  the  United  States.  That  is  really  my  ob- 
jective. I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  favor  the  encourage- 
ment of  diversifj-lng  crops  on  a  farm  and  enabling  a  farmer 
to  be  self -.siLs taming  on  his  land. 

Mr   BYRNES      Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr  BYR^iES.  I  simply  wij^h  to  conf.-m  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  :Mr.  Russell!.  I  thmk  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Senator  from  Louusiana  is  most  praiseworthy. 
If  there  IS  any  question  about  the  language,  it  can  t>e 
amended:  but  certainly  I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  offer- 
irg  th3  amendment,  because  it  will  be  must  helpful  to  the 
man  who  most  needs  help 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  'he  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  In  wii.tt  I  .s.iid  a  moment  ago  I  had  no 
ref«rence  to  this  provision.  I  hop?  'he  S*Tator  understood 
that  I  was  speaking  of  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  Of 
course,  no  one  obJFcLs  or  can  object  to  d.V'^rsificaticn  on  the 
farm,  and  to  a  self-sustainmg  farm.  In  that  respect  the  con- 
dition of  the  cotton  farmers  can  be  very  greatly  helped. 
':rhere  is  no  question  about  that. 

What  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  whether  my 
understanding  of  his  reply  to  my  colleague  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Kcssell  i  was  correct,  that  no  part 
of  the  diverted  acreage  could  be  put  into  any  other  competi- 
•:ive  crops.  We  have  in  the  Souih,  a.,  all  Senators  who  are 
familiar  with  it  know,  large  acreages  which  were  formerly 
planted  to  cotton;  and  if  we  can  put  i-n  part  of  those  diverted 
acreages  mto  any  competitive  crops,  tlien  we  are  m  a  posi- 
tion of  very  great  disadvantage. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senator  fiom  Lou;.siana  or  any  other 
Senator  to  misunderstand  me.  Of  cour.se,  I  do  not  think  that 
in  a  general  farm  program  diverted  acreage  should  be  put 
into  direct  competition  with  a  farmer  who  has  produced 
another  kind  of  crop,  and  \'.ho  also  is  himself  diverting  his 
acres.  I  did  not  think  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  I 
thought  that  if  a  cotton  fariner  wished  to  btxome  a  com 
fanner  or  wished  to  become  a  wheat  farmer — let  us  say  it 
would  be  possible  in  some  instances  to  do  that — he  could,  by 
ccmplym'i  with  the  conditions  that  rested  upon  the  corn  and 
wheat  farmer,  step  m  to  increase  his  production  in  thote 
pri)duct5. 

1  naght  illustrate  by  saying  that  the  farmer  who  takes  his 
land  out  of  cotton  mi^ht  t)e  able  to  go  into  the  dairying  busi- 
nes  to  a  Lmited  extont,  in  some  instances  to  a  considerable 
exient.  but  he  would  be  foresLailed  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  If  he  could  not  ase  his  diverted  acreage  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  kind  of  competitive  crop;  that  is.  crops  grown  by 
ctiier  farmers  of  the  United  States.  I  cheerfully  conct  de 
that  he  -Jiould  not  become  a  competitor  of  another  f aimer 
who  is  hun-e:f  complying  with  this  general  farm  program. 
e.xcept  upon  the  siime  conditions;  that  is,  that  he  meet  all 
the  conditions  which  have  to  be  met  by  the  corn  farmer,  if 
he  Wishes  to  become  a  corn  fanner. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  statement:  The  Senator  from 
Lcubiana.  of  cour.^e,  knows  that  'lie  ho:;  industry,  the  pro- 
duction of  swine  for  the  market,  is  a  kjrowmg  mdusiry  in 
the  South,  particularly  in  th'^  Scuiheast. 

Right  ui  the  cotton  arfa  there  are  many  farmers  who,  it 
may  be  said,  have  t>ecome  predominantly  producers  of  hogs 
rather  than  cotton,  although  they  may  coiitinue  to  grow 
some  cotton.  There  are  others,  of  course,  who  have  wholly 
abandoned  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  that  been  in  rtxent  years,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  It  has  been  a  progressive  movement;  it 
has  not  taken  place  m  the  la.jt  5  years,  by  any  means;   it 
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Mr.  ELLENDER. 
Mr.  GILLETTE. 


has  taken  place  within  the  last  25  or  30  years,  since  It  Is  a 
general  movement  for  diversification,  and  has  involved  the 
production  of  more  poultry,  particularly  more  livestock, 
hcKS,  and  some  cattle,  althDUgh  cattle  producing,  of  course, 
is  not  extensive.  There  1;  also  dairying  going  on  in  the 
South  and  has  been  for  a  long,  long  while.  Most  of  our 
ccttcn  land  can  be  put  tc  nothing  except  the  production 
of  feed  crops  for  hogs,  poultry,  and,  perhaps,  for  dairying 
purposes. 

Mr.  GILLETTE 
just  a  moment? 

I  yield 

Referring  to  paragraph  (h'>.  on  page  81, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  adverted,  while  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  offered  it  for  a  very  laudable  pur- 
pose, and  it  appeals  to  all  of  us  for  the  purpose  to  which  he 
alluded,  since  the  discussicn  has  arisen,  as  the  language  is 
now  drawm.  I  shoula  like  tc  have  the  Senator's  opinion  as  to 
a  hypothetical  case  of  this  dnd:  A  corn-adjustment  contract 
is  offered  to  me  as  an  Iowa  com  farmer,  and  I  sign  it;  under 
the  provision  as  now  drawn  no  payment  shall  be  made  to 
me  with  reference  to  com  unless  I  raise  on  that  farm  "an 
acreage  of  food  and  feed  crops  suiBcient  to  meet  home  con- 
simiption  requirements."  Must  I  raise  wheat  on  the  farm 
sufficient  for  the  uses  of  my  family  before  I  can  draw  the 
benefit  of  the  com  imder  the  language  as  now  drawn  and 
appearing  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  purpose  is  simply  to  provide  for  the 
raising  of  such  food  as  can  be  consumed  and  utilized  on  the 
farm.  Say  the  farmer  has  wheat  which  he  can  use,  or  hogs 
which  he  can  reduce  to  lard  or  bacon  on  the  farm,  or 
chickens  and  eggs,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  TX  would  be  lim- 
ited, of  course,  to  those  crops,  vegetables,  and  so  forth,  that 
could  be  grown  on  the  farm  for  home  consimiption.  TTiat 
is  the  intention  and  purpose  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  knew  that  is  the  purpose,  but  I  am 
wondering  if,  as  at  preser.t  drawn,  it  would  not  prevent  me 
from  drawing  corn  paym?nts  unless  I  raised  enough  wheat 
for  my  family? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    For  home  consumption? 
Mr.  GILLETTE.     For  tiome  consumption. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  do  not  think,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  it  would  be  (ottended  that  far. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  My  protection  would  be  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  In  other  words,  it  is  left  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Senator  certainly  would  not  be  obUgated 
to  grind  his  own  fiour  or  anything  like  that.  That  is  not  the 
ptirpose  of  the  amendment  by  any  means. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yitld. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  the  pro- 
vision should  be  construed  so  that  if  one  other  farm  crop 
which  furnished  food  for  himian  consumption  or  feed  for 
cattle  were  raised  on  su:h  a  farm,  that  would  be  all  that 
would  be  required  under  this  clause? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  think  so. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    Just  one  other  crop? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  say  to  the  extent  of  the  farmer's 
ability,  and  as  is  suitable,  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  It  is  very  broad. 
If.  perchance,  the  subsection  needs  amendment  In  order  to 
make  it  positive,  very  well;  but  the  object,  as  I  explained 
a  while  ago,  is  to  attemp't  to  have  the  farmer  grow  his  own 
living  on  the  farm  to  ihe  extent  of  his  ability  to  do  so. 
That  is  the  object  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  notice  that  the  clause  relates  to  acreage 
rather  than  to  the  definition  of  the  food  or  feed  crops. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Ls  to  not  mix  it  in  with  the  soil -con- 
servation program.  An;/  diverted  acres  could  be  used  for 
that  purpose  under  suc.i  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secietary  loff  the  purpose  of  raising 
food  crops  on  the  farm. 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  But,  If  a  farmer  has  not  acreage  so  di- 
verted that  is  adequate  to  raising  beets  sufficient  for  home 
consumption 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     And  Is  able  so  to  divert  it, 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Then,  he  is  out? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  The  Secretary  may 
provide,  if  it  is  feasible,  practicable,  and  suitable,  that 
beets  or  any  other  food  for  home  consumption  that  the 
farmer  can  raise  shall  be  raised  in  accordance  with  the 
act.    That  is  the  extent  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    It  is  all  up  to  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  it  Is  up  to  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide the  rules  and  regulations. 

To  continue,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  deal  any  further  with  reference  to  cotton  except 
to  point  out  the  amendment  that  I  think  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate  in  order  to  clarify  the  lang\iage  on  page  35, 
paragraph  1,  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  mistake  about  it. 
As  I  said  a  while  ago,  the  allocation  of  the  cotton  acreage  to 
the  varioiis  counties  of  the  State  was  to  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  last  5  years'  production.  "Hie  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bn.BO]  has 
changed  the  provision  to  this  extent.    It  now  pro^ddes: 

(c)  The  amoxint  of  the  national  martetlng  quota  allotted  to  each 
State  shall  be  ^portioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  coun- 
ties or  subdivisions  thereof  in  such  State  upon  the  following  basis: 

(1)  Tlie  proportion  that  tlie  land  devoted  to  tilled  lands  on  cotton 
farms  in  the  county  is  of  the  land  devoted  to  tiUed  lands  on  all 
cotton  farms  In  the  State. 

The  amendment  I  propose,  so  as  to  make  it  conform  with 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  is  the  following: 

Provided,  hoicer^er.  That  the  lands  devoted  to  crops  for  market 
other  than  cotton  shall  be  excluded  in  determining  tilled  lands 
under  this  subsection  (1). 

The  same  amendment  is  proposed  on  page  36,  line  6,  aJter 
the  word  "year",  so  as  to  make  it  conform  with  the  method 
of  allocating  the  acreage  as  it  is  determined  for  each  county. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  be  no  further  questions  as  to  cot- 
ton. I  shall  now  refer  to  tobacco  production. 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  he  on  the  table.  It  will  be 
called  up  subsequently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  5'ield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Banithead 

Barkiey 

Berry 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  N.  H. 

Bulkiey 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavez 

Clark 

CX^nnally 


Copeland 

Davis 

Dieterich 

Donahey 

Duffy 

El  lender 

Frazier 

George 

Oerry 

Gibaon 

GUlette 

Glass 

Graves 

Green 

Guffey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Johnson.  Calif. 


Johnson,  Colo. 

King 

La  PoUette 

Lee 

Lodge 

Logan 

Lonergan 

Lundeen 

McAdoo 

McCarran 

McGlll 

McKellar 

Mr  Nary 

Maloney 

Miller 

Mlnton 

Moore 

Murray 

Neely 

Korrls 

Nye 

CMahoney 


Overton 

PUtman 

Pope 

Radcllffe 

Riis?*ell 

Schwartz 

Schweilenbach 

Sheppard 

Ships  tead 

Smathers 

Smith 

Steiwer 

Thomas.  Oki*. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Townsend 

Truman 

Typings 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

White 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-eight  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  awhile  ago. 
I  wish  now  to  devote  my  remarks  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
deahng  with  tobacco,  title  IV,  page  40  of  the  bilL 


really  trying  to  And  out  what   he  biH  provides  m  order  to  ■  nas  not  taien  place  ;n  the  ia^t  o  years,  by  any  means;  it 
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Slow 


seme 


Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  Presidei* 
that  part  of  the  bill  which 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.    Certainly 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  wish  to 
adduced  before  the  committee 
of  how  much  land  should  be 
cotton.    The  bill  provides  for  3 
to  be  allocated  to  farmers 
time  in  the  last  10  years.    Was 
whether  that  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  EILLENDER.    No  evldenoi 
exactly  how  many  farmers  or 
produced  cotton  In  the  past  10 
to  my  colJeagiie  that  the 
fanners  who  have  not  planted 
10  years.     If  any  farmer  could 
5  years  ago,  he  would  be  allotted 
applies  strictly  to  such  farmers 
cotton  whatever  within  the  pas , 
any  evidence  Is  available  to  enable 
much  land  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    That  means 
so  that  in  some  coiinty  where 
production  than  in  another  coui|ty 
the  new  production  is  on  the 
as  much  as  4  or  5  or  6  percent? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.    Yes;  that  : 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  mean  the 
3  percent  of  the  State  quota? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr    OVERTON.    That  is. 
the  State  to  take  care  of  new 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     So   that 
than  other  counties,  dependin  : 
situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.    Mr 
Louisiana  yield? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICEIiJ 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Certainly 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.     If  in  a 
which  have  been  planted  to  co; 
the  farmers  had  not  been 
several  years  preceding,  would 
of  the  quota  allotment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes;  they 
have  been  growing  cotton  for  5( 

Mrs.    CARAWAY.    They 
treatment  as  the  old  cotton- 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  inhibi 
cotton  growers  who  have  not 
the  past  10  years. 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.    The  fear 
tlie  "new  ground"  farmers — th)at 
the  growing  of  cotton  only  wi 
would  not  be  eligible  to  any 
Evidently  from  the  statement  o 
that  fear  is  without  any  basis. 

Mr.  ELI.ENDER.    U  that 
in  the  last  2  or  3  jrears  they 
allotment  under  the  terms  of 

Mr.  CONNAIXY.     Mr. 
T<o\ii.siana  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    As  I  read 
ton  cooperator  who  liberates 
and  plants  it  in  com  or  wheat, 
300  bushels  of  corn  or  100 
under  the  penalties  of  the  bill 

Mr.  ELI£NDER.    Provided  he 
consumptioo. 


whether  any  evidence  was 

..  reference  to  the  question 

illocated  to  the  growing  of 

percent  of  the  State  quota 

prc|ducing  cotton  for   the  first 

any  evidence  adduced  as  to 

was  Introduced  to  ascertain 

how  many  farms  had  not 

years.    However.  I  may  say 

inhibition  applies  only  to  cotton 

iny  cotton  at  all  in  the  last 

that  he  did  plant  cotton 

a  quota.     This  inhibdtion 

as  have  not  planted   any 

10  years.    I  do  not  believe 

us  to  determine  just  how 

3  percent  of  the  State  quota. 

here  is  apt  to  be  more  new 

then  in  the  county  where 

increase  that  county  might  get 

correct, 
county  could  get  more  than 


the  quota  divided  thioughout 
p;  "oduction  ? 


lani 


th; 


President 
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before  my  colleague  leaves 
with  cotton,  will  he  yield 


counties   may   get  more 
on   the  necessities  of   the 


President,  will  the  Senator  from 

Does    the    Senator    from 
fk"om  Arkansas? 

certain  county  there  arc  farm.^ 

ton  in  the  last  2  years,  but 

growihg  cotton  en  those  farms  for 

those  farms  get  their  share 

?et  the  same  as  those  which 
years. 

get    exactly    the    same 
pr^ucing  lands? 

ion  applies  only  to  the  new 
)lanted  any  cotton  at  aJl  in 

in  my  State  has  been  tha: 

is,  those  who  had  begun 

hin  the  last  2  or  3  years — 

l|art  of  the  quota  allotment. 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

ts  that  true? 

has  been  planted  t^)  cotton 

would  get  their  full  quota 

biU. 

will  the  Senator  from 


wculd 


s<ime 


busiels 


Mr.  CONN.AJLLY.     May  he  feed  that   corn  and  wheat   to 
animals  on  hLs  own  farm  and  then  market  those  animals? 


Mr.  ELLENDER. 
Mr.  CONNALLY 
then? 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 
Mr.  CONN.\LLY 
Mr.  ELLENDER. 


No. 
What  gccd  dot's  ii  do  him  to  have  it. 


he  bill,  in  the  case  of  a  cot- 

of  his  land  from  cotton 

he  may  harvest  as  much  as 

s  of  wheat  and  not  come 


uses  it  on  his  farm  for  home 


It  is  only  for  home  consumption. 
That  i.s  honip  consumption. 
I  understand  what  i.^  :n  the  .Senator's 
mmd,  bu:  he  is  asking  about  wliat  is  m  the  bill,  and  I  am 
telling  him. 

Mr.  CONN.\LLY.  I  had  been  informed  by  another  mem- 
ber of  the  comiriittee  ^ha'  such  a  farmer  could  u.^e  the  corn 
or  wheat  for  any  purpose  on  his  own  farm,  feeding  it  to 
hogs  or  cattle  or  chickens,  and  then  market  the  animals. 
The  way  the  bill  provides,  however,  he  would  have  to  eat  it 
him.self  or  feed  it  to  hi.-^  fpams.  for  instance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,     That  i.s  true. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  He  could  not  sell  the  milk  or  the  calves 
or  the  eggs  produced  by  animal.s  to  which  he  had  fed  the 
corn  and  wheat  ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER  In  Iin>'  with  whit  thp  Senator  from 
Texas  has  suggested  I  may  say  that  b'  fore  the  committee  I 
tried  in  a  number  of  ways  to  remedy  that  situation  so  as  to 
permit  any  farmer  who  has  followed  a  certain  practice  in 
the  past — that  is.  the  rai-sing  of  a  few  chickens  and  hogs 
and  cattle — to  continue  that  practice,  so  that  in  connection 
with  his  farm  operation.^  hf"  could  do  as  he  had  done  in 
the  past,  but  not  to  pt-rTi.it  him  to  take  away  cotton  acreage 
and  make  a  dairy  farm  or  a  hoR  farm  out  of  that  acreage. 
That  is  the  extent  to  which  I  suggested  the  amendment. 

Mr,  President  if  I  may  be  p'^rmitted.  I  shall  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  tobacco  provision  covered  by  title  IV  of 
the  bill.  In  this  title  an  effort  is  made  to  establish  a  mar- 
keting quota.  That  quota  is  biused  on  poundage  production, 
m  contrast  with  acreage  production  for  cotton. 

By  the  way.  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  tobacco  is  defined 
to  be  each  of  the  various  varieties  named  ."^o  that  flue-cured 
tobacco,  burley  tobacco,  or  any  particular  kind  of  tobacco 
named  in  the  bill  may  be  treated  as  a  separate  commodity. 
It  seems  that  in  m.any  of  the  tobacco-growing  States  quite  a 
few  of  the  tobaccos  are  not  grown  in  excess  of  normal  sup- 
ply. In  such  cas-<s.  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  a 
quota,  then  no  quota  is  placed  on  the  production  of  that 
tobacco  and  any  farmer  can  grow  all  he  vvish^vs  of  that  kind 
of  tobacco, 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  Senator  made  a  mistake  a  few 
minu*es  ago  in  interpreting  the  exemptions  contained  in 
section  3  on  page  3  of  the  bill. 

As  I  understood,  the  Senator  from  Texas  asked  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  about  the  farmer  who  produces  300 
bushels  of  corn  or  Ie.5s.  and  asked  him  if  some  portion  of 
that  300  bushels  of  corn  were  fed  to  poultry  or  to  stock  and 
the  poultry  or  stock  .sold,  whether  the  farmer  could  do  that 
under  the  bill. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
page  5 — 

For  the  purposrs  nf  this  %ct  wheat  and  corn  shall  he  deemed  to 
be  produced  for  mark-t  except  in  the  following  circumst.-incfs — ■ 

There  are  two  exceptions.  Flr-^  if  75  percent  is  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  and  'nily  25  percent  marketed,  the  pro- 
ducer is  exempt.  '  Comumcd  on  the  farm"  is  defined  to 
mean  home  consumption  customarily  fed  to  livcotock  on  the 
farm  by  the  farmer  or  any  member  of  his  family.  So  the 
restriction  wh.ch  the  Senator  indicates  m.ight  come  in  on 
that  exception.  But  so  far  as  Uie  iecond  exception  is  con- 
cerned, which  reads  as  follows: 

Whenever  In  the  case  of  corn  the  aggregate  normal  yield  of  the 
eoil-deplet.ng  base  acreage  for  such  commodilv  is  less  than  300 
bushels  ap.d  m  the  case  of  wheat  such  aggregate  normal  yield 
Is  less  than  100  bushels — 

In  that  ca.-e  there  is  no  restriction.  In  other  words,  a 
man  may  raise  300  bushels  of  com.  feed  it  to  hogs  or 
chickens,  sell  the  hogs  or  chickens,  and  there  will  be  no 
restriction  at  all  on  him.    The  restriction  with  reference  to 
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selling  to  martet  is  contained  in  the  first  exception  and  not 
In  the  second  excepti-in.  So  a  farmer  may  raise  300 
bosliels  of  corn  and  feec.  all  of  it  to  hogs  or  poultry  and  sell 
them,  as  I  understand,  and  he  will  not  be  considered  produc- 
ing for  market. 

So  the  re:trict;on  on  producing  for  market  is  contained  in 
the  fir^^i  exception;  and  I  Uiink  the  Senator,  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  tlie  Senator  from  Texas,  misinterpreted  that 
provision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  theorj'  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
bcuig  that  a  m.an  who  ip-ows  but  300  bushels  of  com,  let  us 
say.  cculd  not  feed  so  many  hogs  that  they  would  interfere 
v.-ith  the  hog  man  in  ELinois? 

Mr.  POPE.  My  pcir.t  is  that  he  is  entirely  exem^pt,  and 
lie  may  do  anything  he  pleases  with  the  300  bu.shels  of  corn. 
He  may  feed  it  to  hogs  or  chickens  or  anything  else  and  sell 
them,  or  he  may  con;ume  them  on  the  farm.  In  other 
words,  there  is  an  absolute  exemption  of  300  bushels  of  corn 
and  100  bushels  of  wheat.  The  exemption  where  75  percent 
of  the  commodity  is  ccnsim:ed  on  the  farm,  and  25  percent 
is  sold,  is  not  absolute.  That  is  restricted  by  the  definition 
of  "consumed  on  the  farm";  but  that  does  not  apply  to  the 
second  part  of  the  exemption. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  H'ill  SLsk  the  Senator  from  Idaho  what 
is  meant  by  this  language  on  page  6,  line  12: 

Proi-ided.  hoioevcr.  That  either  such  commodity  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  produced  for  marki^t  if  25  percent  or  more  of  the  aggregate 
normal  yield  of  such  b«»ie  acreage  Is  marketed  and  If  the  farmer 
Indicates  to  the  Secretarj  his  desire  to  become  a  cooperator. 

Mr,  POPE.  All  that  means  is  that  such  a  farmer  may  be 
exempt  and  not  be  regarded  as  producing  for  market;  but 
if  he  desires  to  sign  a  contract  he  may  then  be  entitled  to 
the  bei>eflts  of  the  act.  or,  in  other  words,  become  a  producer 
for  market.  That  ts  sill  the  provision  means.  He  may  be 
entirely  exempt.  If  he  does  not  desire  to  sign  a  contract,  he 
will  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  bill ;  but  if  he  desires 
to  do  so,  even  thoi«h  he  is  exempt,  he  may  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

That  is  an  that  pro^dslon  means. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 

to  me? 

Mr.  ELLE3«IDER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  could  not  hear  all  that  was  said  by  the 
Senator  frwn  Idaho.  Is  it  his  contention,  then,  that  under 
the  provision  with  reference  to  300  bushels  of  com  and  100 
bushels  of  wheat  the  cotton  farmer  who  is  a  cooperator  is 
free  to  do  with  that  p;-oduct  as  he  pleases  in  feeding  it  to  his 
animals  and  then  may  resell  them  without  incurring  any 
penalty? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes:  tliat  is  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Suppose  a  cotton  farmer  has  been  rais- 
ing a  good  deal  of  com  all  the  time.  May  he  still  produce 
that  amount  of  corn  without  getting  into  the  toils  of  the 
law?  Suppose  I  have  a  farm,  and  I  have  been  putting  100 
acres  of  it  into  cotton,  and  putting  50  acres  of  it  into  com. 
Most  of  our  farmers  plant  corn.  We  have  to  raise  corn  to 
feed  our  teams.  Doe;;  the  ImU  operate  on  that  cotton  farmer 
in  such  a  way  that  \ie  must  cut  down  his  com  acreage,  or 
may  he  continue  to  riise  50  acres  of  com? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  ttiinK  the  Senator  will  see  that  if  there  is 
a  corn  base  establis;-ied  on  his  farm  as  well  as  a  cotton 
base.  thMi  he  shall  cxiperate 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     In  both  respects? 

Mr.  POPE.     In  both  respects. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  would  become  a  corn  cooperator 
and  a  cotton  cooperator? 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes.  and  observe  the  regulations  with  respect 
to  that  matter;  but  if  he  had  been  planting,  say,  100  acres 
of  com — that  acreajie  would  undoubtedly  raise  more  than 
300  bushels — he  would  then  naturally  come  under  this  bill 
as  producing  for  market,  unless  he  actually  did  consimie  all 
of  It  or  75  percent  cf  it  on  his  farm.  These  other  regula- 
tions would  come  in.  He  would  have  to  comply  with  both  if 
he  raised  both  com  £.nd  cotton:  but  if  he  raised  only  cotton, 
we  will  say,  and  diverted  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  corn. 


and  either  used  it  on  his  farm  or  came  within  this  exemp- 
tion, still  he  would  not  be  rcgaided  as  prcxiucmg  corn  for 
market. 

Mr.  CONNALIjY.  Suppose  a  farmer  had  a  thousand 
acres,  and  had  10  tenants;  would  each  tenant  be  entitled 
to  raise  300  bushels  of  corn  and  100  bu.;hels  el  wlieat? 

Mr,  POPE.  I  flunk  that  might  be  a  quest  ion  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  lease.  If  portions  of  the  farm  were  leased 
uiider  separate  lea.ses  so  tliat  they  constituted,  in  effect,  sepa- 
rate farms,  I  think  each  unit  would  taave  to  be  considered  on 
that  basis.  If  the  fanner  had  leased  all  his  farm  to  10 
tenants  who  cultivated  it  as  one  farm.  I  think  il  would  be 
considered  as  one  farm.  Tliat,  I  luke  it,  would  be  a  mattei- 
of  interpretation  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  VANDENEERG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  agree  to  the  interpretation  now 
submitted  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  to  the  300  bushels,  I  do.  What  I 
really  had  in  mind  in  answer  to  the  que:5tion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  was  a  larger  amount  Uian  that.  If  more  than 
75  percent  is  consumitd  on  the  farm,  then  it  would  not  be 
considered  as  produced  for  market  within  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  no  matter  how  much  he  produced. 

Mr.  VANDEH^ERG.  So  both  Senators  now  agree  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENT)ER.    Yes,  sir;  as  to  the  300  bushels. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     That  Is  a  relief. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  greatly  obliged 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  clarifying  that  particular  point,  because,  while  I  am  in- 
terested in  helping  the  cotton  farmer,  I  do  not  want  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  eat  now  and  then. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  to  proceed  with 
the  tobacco  title  of  the  bill: 

As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  each  kind  of  tobacco  is  considered 
a  commodity  in  Itself,  so  that  if  a  particular  kind  of  tobacco 
as  defined  in  the  bill  must  have  a  quota,  then  the  Secretary, 
prior  to  the  time  the  tobacco  is  planted,  is  to  determine  what 
Is  the  marketing  quota  for  that  particular  tobacco.  As  to  all 
other  tobaccos  that  may  not  need  quotas  because  not  enough 
Is  produced  for  export  and  home  consumption,  no  marketing 
quotas  at  all  will  be  established:  and  every  farmer  In  the 
Tobacco  Belt  will  have  the  unrestricted  right,  as  I  under- 
stand the  bill,  to  produce  those  kinds  of  tobacco  that  do  not 
come  imder  the  marketing  quotas. 

Let  us  assume  that  there  is  a  brand  of  tobacco — let  us  say 
burley,  or  flue-cured — the  amount  of  which  on  hand  exceeds 
by  10  percent  the  normal  supply  as  defined  in  the  bill. 

The  normal  supply  as  defined  in  the  bill  is  the  average  of 
what  has  normally  been  produced  for  the  past  10  years, 
plus  the  average  of  what  has  been  normally  exported  for  the 
past  10  years,  plus  175  percent  of  that  amount  as  a  carry- 
over in  case  of  tobacco  that  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  and  65  percent  in  the  case  of  tobeicco  that  is  exported. 
All  of  that,  added  together,  will  form  what  is  called  the  nor- 
mal supply.  After  the  marketing  quota  is  fixed  by  thf>  Sec- 
retary, he  then  calls  for  a  referendum;  and  if  more  than 
one-third  of  the  tobacco  farmers  vote  against  the  marketing 
quota,  no  quota  will  be  established.  It  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  tobacco  farmers  voting  to  establish  a  quota. 

Mr.  VANDEJTOERG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  S-^nator 
a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  would  not  necessarily  mean 
two-thirds  of  the  tobacco  farm  interests,  would  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No;  only  those  voting. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  could  eiisily  be  passible,  then, 
that  two-thirds  of  a  minority  whicli  itself  would  be  a  mi- 
nority could  vote  the  control  upon  the  entire  industry.  Is 
that  coiTect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  is  all 
right? 

Mr.  ELLEInTDER.  I  think  the  tobacco  man  who  is  inter- 
ested in  his  welfare  ought  to  come  to  the  polls  and  vote.    He 
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has  the  opportunity.  Just  as  the 
the  opportunity  to  go  and  vote  fbr 
send  him  here. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  understood 
vas  a  privilege.    I  agree  with  hinr 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  say  it  Is. 
of  Michigan  500.000  voters:  and 
come  to  vote  on  the  election 
that  the  Senator  from  Michlgah 
because  only  50.000  voted  to  senc 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    No:  but 
Is  Justified.   I  pass  the  almost 
for  personal  comment :  but  I  do 
between  a  public  election,  with 
series  of  stated  polling  places 
interested  electors,  and  a  mass 
retary  of  Agricxilture.  whipped 
paid  committee  members  of  the 
tary  has  created  all  over  the 
tlons.  and  manifestly  made  to 
of  the  result.    Does  not  the 
the  situation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No;  I  do  nbt 
manipulated  in  that  manner 
cemwi.  we  are  giving  to  the 
which  we  think  will  improve 
theory.    Assuming  that  is 
growers  of  North  Carolina,  foi 
growers  of  Gteorgia  that  we 
quota  under  this  act — the 
go  and  notify  a  little  bunch  over 
bunch  over  in  another  neck  of 
in  those  two  places  vote  for 
so  that  we  can  tie  up  all  these 
the  spirit  of  it.  and  that  is  not 
because  the  Secretary  is  to  fix 
going  to  be  held. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    That  ii 
Mr.  ELLia^JDER.    He  is  goini ; 
it  is  to  be  carried  on  by  peop 
by  the  farmers.    What  else  will 
to  make  it  plain  that  It  is  at 
growers  of   a   particular  section 
convictions  If  they  so  desire? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    For 
the  ballot  be  taken  by  mail, 
eligible   commodity  farmer  in 
What  has  the  Senator  to  say 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Of  course 
the  ballot  box  and  do  things 
we  are  all  honest,  and  that 
referendum  as  we  should  canti^ 
Michigan  is  now  assuming  a 
vailed  in  certain  elections.    I 
of  the  doubt  to  the  farmers  of 
they  will  take  care  of  their 
polls.  Just  as  the  voters  of 
for  me  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.    If  the 
am  very  much  interested  in  this 
cause  it  is  a  pretty  serious  thiig 
grave  constitutional  question :  a 
thing  when  it  is  proposed  that 
be  allowed  to  call  an  election  in 
raising  a  given  commodity  can 
all  the  farmers  into  a  compulsoiiir 
voting  is  to  occur?    Let  us  take 
farmer  with  a  hundred  acres 
farmer  with  50.000  acres  has? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    He  does. 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    K  Is 


people  from  Michigan  have 
Senator  Vandenberg  and 


the  Senator  to  say  that 
.  [Laughter.] 
There  may  be  in  the  State 
suppose  only  50,000  vorters 
7.  Would  the  Senator  feel 
should  not  take  his  seat 
him  here? 

I  do  not  think  the  analogy 

irresistible  Inclination  to  detour 

think  there  is  any  analogy 

a  secret  ballot,  at  a  large 

conveniently  accessible  to  all 

meeting  called  by  the  Sec- 

up,  xmquestionably,  by  the 

structure  which  the  S«cre- 

In  respect  to  his  opera- 

)rder  for  secretarial  control 

agree  that  that  pictures 
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believe  the  voting  can  be 
n  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
farmers  a  certain  right 
condition.    That  is  our 
I  notify  the  tobacco 
instance,  and  the  tobacco 
to  impose  a  marketing 
of  Agriculture  cannot 
in  Raleigh  and  another  little 
woods,  and  say,  "You  folks 
tobacco  marketing  quota 
other  fellows."    That  is  not 
way  it  is  going  to  be  done, 
the  way  the  referendum  is 


what  I  am  afraid  of. 

to  have  to  advertise  it^  and 

e  in  the  community  elected 

the  Senator  suggest  so  as 

offer  to  all  of  the  tobacco 

to   come   and   vote   their 


Uiitance, 


I  would  suggest  that 

a  ballot  mailed  to  every 

the   given   field   of   activity. 

a|>out  that? 

it  would  be  possible  to  stuff 

that.    I  am  assuming  that 

are  going  to  carry  on  the 

it  on.    The  Senator  from 

cohdition  which  may  have  pre- 

^m  going  to  give  the  benefit 

a  locality,  and  assume  that 

and  will  come  to  the 

Loilisiana  would  come  and  vote 


with 


me 

W5 


in  erests. 


J;  BSt  man  for  manf 


Senator  will  3rield  further.  I 

referendum  provision,  be- 

and  I  suppose  there  is  a 

any  rate,  it  is  a  very  serious 

the  Secretary  of  A^cnlture 

which  a  minority  of  farmers 

force  a  hundred  percent  of 

system.   May  I  ask  hoiw  the 

the  case  of  wheat.    Does  the 

have  the  same  vote  that  a 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes:  and  the  .same  with  tobacco.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  distinction  made  a.s  to  any  of  these  com- 
modities so  far  as  the  voting  po-Aer  is  concerned.  It  is  really 
relegated  to  the  farmer,  whether  he  be  a  tenant  farmer  or 
not." just  so  he  is  a  ffirmer;  ju.it  so  he  cultivate.s  a  certain 
acreage  of  the  commodity  that  i.s  propast'd  to  bo  voted  on. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Would  the  Sf>nator  object  to  a  slight 
change  in  the  system  so  that,  instead  of  requiring  two- 
thirds  of  these  voting  to  at;rtv\  which,  as  the  Senator  con- 
cedes, could  be  something  of  a  fiction,  .so  far  as  the  full 
representation  and  r^^flection  of  the  farmers  is  concerned, 
there  would  be  a  rtquirem<^nt  for  a  51 -percent  vote  of  all 
involved  m  the  commixlity  production? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  probably  impossible  to 
accomplish.  Cotton  farmers  may  want  the  quota  and  be 
sincere  about  it,  but  just  .say,  "Let  George  do  it.  Somebody 
else  will  do  it  for  me.  I  am  not  going  to  the  polls  and  vote." 
the  same  as  they  do  in  many  elections.  I  have  known  of 
elections  held  in  Louisiana,  where  there  are  400,000  voters, 
when  as  few  as  75,000  or  100.000  came  to  vote.  If  every- 
one is  to  have  a  chance,  as  I  feel  would  be  the  case  under 
the  pending  bill,  all  could  be  given  an  opportunity.  They 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  for  their  welfare;  and  if  they  feci 
it  is  not  for  their  welfare,  let  them  come  and  organize  and 
vote  against  it.  The  privilege  is  accorded  to  every  tobacco 
grower  and  every  cotton  grower,  and  I  have  faith  that  they 
will  come  and  vote  for  their  interests. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Would  not  the  Senator  concede  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  greatly  interested  in 
precipitating  this  compulsion   a-s  soon  as  possible? 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  No;  I  do  not  believe  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  because  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
at  heart.  He  ought  to  have,  and  if  he  has  not.  kick  him  out. 
That  is  my  view. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Well,  Mr  President,  the  Senator 
seems  to  arrive  at  the  rather  strange  conclusion  that  if  the 
Secretary  is  interested  in  the  compulsion  which  the  pending 
bill  permit.s,  he  has  done  something  that  is  inimical  to  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No:  he  ha.s  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  which  he  is  guided.  Tl.e  matter  must  be  submitted 
to  all  of  the  farmers.  That  is.  it  is  advertised,  it  is  pub- 
licized. Another  provision  in  the  bill  is  that  after  the 
referendum  is  held  and  after  tlie  quota  is  distributed  among 
the  farmers  as  per  the  yardstick  laid  down  in  the  bill,  then 
any  tobacco  grower  has  the  right  to  question  the  acreage, 
or  the  poundage,  as  m  this  ca.se.  allotted  to  him.  One  could 
not  ask  anything  beyond  that. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  The  .Sen.itor  is  going  afield  from  my 
inquiry  now.     I  am  still  in t ere.-. ted  in  the  referendum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  all  that,  but  the  point  Is 
that  the  election  is  so  held,  and  the  quotas  ai'e  so  distributed 
after  that,  that  the  cotton  man  or  the  tobacco  m.an  or  the  rice 
man  will  be  on  guard  and  will  come  and  vote  to  protect  his 
interests. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO      Let  us  be  entirely  realistic  about  it, 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.     My  question  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
Secretary.     The  Secretary  believes  m  the  theory  of  the  bill. 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  talked  with  the  Secretary 
much  about  the  bill;  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  he  does.  I 
feel  that  the  Secretary  might  probably  like  to  see  some 
amendment  put  into  the  bill,  perhaps,  with  reference  to  the 
method  of  fLxing  the  quota.s  for  wh>^t  and  com.  There  is 
a  little  difference  there,  but  I  think  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
Secretary,  from  what  I  can  understand — though,  as  I  have 
said.  I  have  not  talked  much  with  him  about  it — feels  that 
the  bin  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  will  lead  to  some- 
thing better  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  am  sure  the  Sec.etary  aizrrt-s  with 
the  theory  of  the  bill  A^^rret-ing  with  it,  has  he  not  already 
a  prpat  o'^anization  spread  throuph  the  count  it  which  is 
respoixsivt  to  hi^  admin. strative  orders — local  committees. 
State  committees,  and  di.-^trict  committees? 

hlr.  ELLENDER.     I  would  not  say  that,  because  I  would 

not  want  to  charge  the  Secretary 

Mr.  VAI^TDENBERO.  I  mean  a  perfectly  legitimate  ad- 
ministrative organization. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  Senator  does  not  mean  it  that  way. 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    What  does  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana mean  by  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     As  I  understand  the  Senator's  question, 
he   means,   does   not  the  Secretary  have   them   under  his 
thumb? 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.     I  mean  precisely  that. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  did  not  misjudge  the  Senator's  mean- 
ing 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  What  is  the  answer?  What  does 
the  Senator  think  about  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  want  to  charge  a  county 
agent  in  my  parish,  for  instance,  an  honest,  sincere  man, 
with  bowing  down  to  the  whims  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  That  is  not  what  he  does.  He  is  a 
soulmate  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  he  would  not  be 
in  the  job  he  has. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  may  be  responsible  indirectly  to 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     Precisely. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  he  does  not  owe  his  job  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Very  well;  he  is  probably  sympa- 
thetic or  he  would  not  have  the  job.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  so'' 

Mr    ELLENDER.     Who? 

Mr.  V.\NDENBERG  The  local  committeeman.  He  is 
probably  .sympathetic  with  the  Secretary's  scheme  of  things? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  It  is  not  the  county  agent,  it  is  not  a  man  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  will  handle  the  election.  It 
will  be  handled  by  the  local  farmers. 

Ml-.  VANDENBERO.  I  understand  that.  I  beg  the  Sen- 
ator's pardon;  I  had  no  intention  of  making  such  a  lengthy 
interruption.  In  a  word,  however,  what  I  am  submitting 
to  the  Senator  is  that  when  an  election  respecting  compul- 
sion is  called,  there  is  in  existence  a  great  existing  machinery 
which  is  sympatlietic  to  the  general  idea  of  compulsion,  and 
there  is  not  in  existence  anj'  comparable  machinery  upon  the 
other  side.  Therefore,  all  the  impulse  will  be  in  behalf  of 
voting  the  compulsion,  and  in  addition  to  creating  a  situa- 
tion that  is  made  to  order  for  this  machinery  to  assert  itself 
in  behalf  of  the  Secretary's  ideas,  the  Senator  is  quite  will- 
ing, as  I  understand  his  very  frank  answer  to  my  question, 
that  a  minority  of  farmers  dealing  in  a  given  commodity 
shall  bind  all  the  farmers  in  that  commodity  to  compulsion 
under  the  directions  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Yes:  I  am.  I  say  in  further  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  that  if  he  will 

read  the  hearings  as  to  cotton  and  tobacco 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  I  cannot  read  the  hearings.  They 
arc  not  in  print. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  can  get  them.  Several 
days'  hearings  are  in  print  and  are  on  the  Senator's  desk 
now.  If  the  Senator  will  read  those  he^arings.  he  will  find 
whether  the  cotton  fanners  of  the  South  and  the  tobacco 
farmers  of  the  South  are  willing  to  be  controlled.  I  would 
say  that  in  the  case  of  cotton  I  beheve  that  not  less  than 
80  to  85  percent  of  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  entire  South 
want  control  ^ith.  as  they  put  it,  teeth  in  it^-solid  teeth 
in  it. 


TvTr.  GEOROE.    Mr.  Prtadent.  will  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  QEOKGE.  1  a.-k  the  Senator  if  under  the  pnnlsions 
ci  tiie  bill  the  referendum  is  to  be  tiiken  on  eiu-h  specific  tjpe 
or  class  of  tobacco? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Mr  President. 
Mr.  GEOHOE.  I  al'^o  a.-k  the  Senator,  because  he  has  been 
very  diligent  m  the  commitlt^  hearings  and  m  a  study  of 
the  whole  subject,  whether  under  this  allotment  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmer,  speaking  of  the  tobacco  allotment,  substan- 
tially the  same  program  that  is  now  in  use  or  has  been  in 
use  dunng  the  past  3  or  4  years  when  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  has  been  in  effect  would  be  followed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Does  tiie  Senator  mean  with  respect  to 
the  allotments? 
Mr.  GEORGE.     In  respect  to  the  allotments. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have 
an  amendment  to  offer  which  will  carry  out  the  very  idea 
that  the  Senator  is  now  expressing.     Under  the   terms  of 
the  bill  as  originally  drafted  a  tobacxo  farmer  would  get  a 
minimum   of   2.400    pounds,   or  he   would    get   his   average 
tobacco  production  for  the  preceding  3  years. 
Mr.  GEORGE.     Wliichever  was  the  smaller. 
Mr.   ELLENDER      Ye.s:    whichever   was   the   smaller.     At 
the  request  of  qj-.te  a  few  tobacco  growers  I  have  prepared 
an  amendment   so  as  to  make  the  bill  conform   a.s  nearly 
as  possible   to  the  method   of  distribution   which   has  pre- 
vailed in  the  past   under  the  Soil  Con.servation  Act.     The 
idea  is  not  to   give  any  tobacco   grower  less  than  he  has 
produc(xl  in  any  one  of  the  prefedin-;  3  years. 

Mr.  GEORGE  That  is,  not  to  reduce  hJn  below  that 
amount. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  proposes  to 
offer  an  amendi^i^nt  which  will  have  that  effect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment I  propose  to  offer.  If  the  Senator  vi-ill  turn  to  p?ge  44. 
I  shall  gladly  read  it  to  him.  In  connection  with  that 
amendment,  covering  the  point  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  just  men^.onc-d,  I  ^^ill  propo.'^e  a  further  amendment 
providing  that  in  the  case  of  flue-cured  tobacco  the  allot- 
ment shall  be  3.200  pounds  rather  than  the  2.400  pounds 
originally  fixed  in  the  bill.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  raise  the  quota  as  to  flue-cured  tobacco.  I  understand 
that  in  the  case  of  flue-cured  tobacco  an  economic  farm  unit 
consists  of  4  acres. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  And  3.200  pounds  is  considered  an  average 
production  during  ordinary  years? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Yes;  with  4  acres.  At  an  average  of  800 
I>cunds  per  acre  the  4  acres  would  give  to  that  farmer  a  mini- 
mum, that  is,  a  fixed  amount  of  3.200  pounds.  Tlie  farmer 
then  can  have  facilities  en  that  farm  in  ordt  r  to  take  care  of 
that  amount  of  acreage.  In  other  words,  that  is  atxjut  the 
way  an  economic  farm  unit  operates  in  Kentucky  and  various 
other  States  with  reference  to  flue-cured  tobacco  particularly. 
Mr.  GEORGE.  In  the  flue-cured  tobacco  area? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  think  the  Senator  is  substantially  correct. 
What  I  was  most  anxious  to  know  was,  if  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  would  it  follow  tliat  the  individual  tobacco 
producer  would  not  be  cut  down  below  ihe  quota  he  has  had 
under  the  program  during  the  last  3  or  4  yeais? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right.  Tliat  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  understand  that  the  Senator  proposes  to 
lift  the  minimum  from  2,400  pounds,  as  provided  m  the  bill, 
to  3.200  poimds. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    With  respect  to  flue-cured  tobacco  only. 
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give  a 


$4  SO. 


f  arme  ■ — to 


t  lat 


Mr.  BAILEY.     Yes.     That  rela 
produce   flue-cured   tobacco.     At 
pounds  would  amount  to  $960 
the  fanner  half  that  sum  to 
a  fair  figure — then  he  has  beeii 
one-half  of  $960,  which  Is  $480. 
and  that  Is  to  stand  forever 
South  Carolina  say  about  that? 

Let  us  get  the  idea  clearly 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  a  nian  with  some  land  suid  a  Uttle 
which  are  growing  up;  he  is 
mum  by  which  his  income,  even 
ited  for  as  long  as  he  lives  to 
Louisiana  reconcile   that  with 
progress? 

Mr.  ELLia^DER.     The  purpos<( 
conceive  it  is  to  help  the 
price  for  his  products. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    IDoes  the  Senator 
so  to  fix  the  situation  by  law 
income  cannot  be  over  $480  a 
farmer? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.    A  farmer  ol 
Senator,  will  get  his  just  proportion 
portion  as  may  exiat  with 
locality.    It  does  not  necessarily 
vating  a  piece  of  land  of  the 
get  only  3.200  pounds.    If  he 
In  the  past,  he  can  produce 
a  family  such  as  the  Senator 
children  growing  up,  his  produj:ti 
all  probability,  have  exceeded 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Yes;  but  I  am 
many  farmers  whose  productior 
pounds  or  less;  and  my  point 
Federal  Government,  we  fix  it 
hope,  as  long  as  he  lives,  of  ge 
that. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  a 
farmers,  some  getting  as  much 
act  of  Congress,  it  will  be  said 
'You  shall  always  have  $10,000" 
here  it  will  be  said,  "You  shall 
a  year." 
I  simply  wish  to  know  if  that  i 
Mr.  EI  .LENDER.    Of  course 
going  to  do  the  farmer  more 
age,  rather  than  letting  him  co 
for  his  tobacco.    I  think  he  mij 
luider  the  provisions  ol  the 

whole 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  am  Just 
here. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Let  me 
Mr.  BAILEY.    Very  well. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.     I   suggest 


es  to  North  Carolina.     We 

30   cents   a   pound.    3.200 

^ssximing  that  it  would  cost 

it — and  I  think  that  is 

limited  to  an  income  of 

That  is  done  by  act  of  law, 

wihat  does  the  Senator  from 


before  us.    By  an  act  of  the 

pr<^vlsion  is  made  with  respect 

family,  the  membeits  of 

an  allotment  and  a  mini- 

at  very  good  prices,  is  Um- 

Can  the  Senator  from 

Anything  like  humanity  or 


think  it  helps  the  faitaier 

as  long  as  he  Uvea  his 

^ar?     Is  that  helping  the 


si2e 

h;ks 

more 


whole  and  that  then  reference 
we  provide  that  the  farmer 
asstire  the  Senator  that  if  the 
In  the  past  planted  4  acres  or 
to  produce  a  certain  amount, 
and  he  knows  in  advance 
going  to  be.  he  will  be  better 
a  large  acreage  of  tobacco  at 
say.  is  30  cents  a  pound,  but 
ordy  about  10  cents  a  pound. 
What  the  farmers  of  this 
thing  else  is  stable  prices, 
prices  for  what  they  produce 
What  the  farmers  want  Is  to 
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of  the  bill,  of  course,  as  I 
help  him  get  a  better 


that  kind.  I  will  say  to  the 
in  fact,  the  same  pro- 
t  to  other  fanners  in  that 
mean  that  a  farmer  ouj ti- 
the Senator  describes  will 
produced  more  than  that 
in  the  future.     If  he  has 
has  described,  with  several 
on  in  the  past  would,  in 
lie  minimum  that  is  fixed  m 

taking  the  cafe  of  a  great 
in  the  past  has  l)een  3.200 

is  that  now.  by  act  of  the 
that  he  can  never  have  a 

ting  any  more  money  than 


£0 


family.    Over  here  are  other 

as  $10,000  a  year.     Nov,  by 

to  the  one  class  of  farmers, 

but  to  this  little  fellow  over 

never  have  more  than  $480 


ii  a  good  policy  or  a  good  law. 

is  I  said.  I  believe  that  it  is 

goop  if  he  plants  a  limited  acre- 

er  creation  and  get  nothing 

it  he  better  off  by  operating 

If  we  read  the  bill  as  a 


bil. 


speaking  about  the  small  man 


cor  tinue. 


that  the   bill  be  read  as  a 

be  made  to  page  81,  where 

mjList  grow  his  own  living.    I 

of  North  Carolina,  who 

planted  6  acres  of  tobacco, 

a  parity  prlc2  for  his  crop. 

approximately  what  that  price  is 

than  the  man  who  plants 

time  when  tobacco,  Let  us 

he  goes  to  pick  it  he  gets 


farmer 


ges 


ol 


wh;n 


cotmtry  want  more  than  any- 

Tley  do  not  want  exorbitant 

rhat  is  not  the  point  at  all. 

kiiow  that  when  they  produce 


a  bale  of  cotton,  when  they  produce  so  many  pound.s  of  to- 
bacco and  expect  to  get  14  cents  a  pound  for  the  cotton  and 
30  cents  for  the  tobacco,  that  when  they  market  that  to- 
bacco and  that  cotton  they  are  not  going  to  get  10  cents  a 
pound  for  the  tobacco  and  5  cents  a  pound  for  the  cotton. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the 
Senator.  He  has  told  us  what  he  thinks  the  farmer  wants; 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  farmer  on  earth  who  wants  his  annual  income 
for  life  limited  to  $460.  P-Th.ips  he  doe.'^,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it.  We  will  differ  there  But  I  come  to  another  question. 
The  Senator  just  now  said  that  he  believes  that  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  voting  should  have  a  right  to  impose  the 
control  terms  of  this  bill  upon  the  other  one-third.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That   is  correct,  and  that  is  what  the 
bill  provides. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  S<'nator  is  taking  the  view  that  the 
one- third  who  are  limited  so  long  as  they  live  to  $460  a  year 
can  be  made  the  victims  of  the  other  two-thirds  who,  say, 
are  getting  a  thou.^^and  dollars  a  year,  and  who  can  always 
outvote  the  one-third.  Does  the  Senator  mtend  to  con- 
tend that  there  is  any  substance  of  npht  or  virtue  in  a  situ- 
ation in  which  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  can  control  the 
other  one-third  or  m  which  two-thirds  of  the  painters 
of  America  can  control  the  other  third  or  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  thf-  pr-achfrs  can  control  the  other  third  or 
two-thirds  of  the  mechanics  can  control  the  other  third  or 
two-thirds  of  the  merchants  can  control  the  other  third? 
Why  should  wp  ma.ke  a  rule  which  gives  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  the  power  to  control  the  lower  third — I  mean  lower 
in  mcomc — and  keep  them  at  S460  I  should  be  glad  if  the 
Senator  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  .-^s  I  puinttd  out  to  the  Senate  as  best  I 
could,  this  whole  country  has  been  governed  sinc-.^  the  Civil 
War  bv  le."s  than  a  third  of  *he  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fart  that  Government  relates  to  policies;  I 
will  acree  to  that.  Wp  do  have  control,  but  we  do  not  have 
control  by  mass  domocracy.  The  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  cannot  possibly  control  the  policies  of 
North  Carolina,  and  (hey  never  have  done  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  thr  markptms  quota  is  not,  as  he  .says,  estab- 
lished for  life  If  a  number  of  farmors  this  y^ar  should 
be  m  the  fix  the  Sena  for  savs  his  friend  would  be  in,  thf>y 
could  get  together  and  pfrhaps  defeat  the  vote  next  year 
and  not  have  any  quota  at  all.  I  will  bet  the  Senator  all  I 
have  that  if  the  t^lection  should  fail  and  an  overproduction 
should  follow  ard  the  farmer  siiouM  get  about  10  percent 
or  15  percent  of  his  original  pnce  for  tobacco,  he  would  come 
back  and  vntp  him.self  a  quota.  He  will  have  the  right  to  do 
it;  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  express  his  views  and  vote 
for  or  against  th^  proposition. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr  Pie-ident.  I  sh'MiM  hkf  *o  respond  to 
the  Senator's  proposal  to  bet  me  all  h''  has  t:.  ' — — 

Mr.  NORRIS.  \n6.  I  should  like  to  hold  -he  stak.  s. 
[Laughter.! 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces:  ary  to  argue 
it  any  further, 

Mr.  BAII-EY,  B'lt  I  am  unwilling  to  carry  on  the  argu- 
ment by  the  w:;i.ngness  of  one  on  the  u'.her  side  to  bet  on 
his  opinions.  I  will  let  that  go.  What  I  am  getting  at 
is — and  it  is  very  seriou.;  with  me — that  the  Senator  is  taking 
the  '.Tew  that  because  there  is  a  theory  of  democracy  in 
America  that  theory  can  be  carried  into  all  t^he  relationships 
I  of  life.  I  am  going  to  ask  leave  ju,--t  to  say  a  word  to  him. 
The  theory  of  dem.orracy  in  ^•^v^x\Q&  i.s  r-^.-pre.'^entaUve. 
constitutional  dom'^>cracy ;  it  is  not  mass  ri-.-mocracy;  and  it 
relates  only  to  tho-e  matters  in  which  the  Government  is 
concerned.     When    the    Senator   undertakes   to   carry    that 
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theory  out  into  the  relationship  of  one  group  of  men  to 
another,  he  has  gone  a  bowshot  beyond  anything  we  have 
evei  undertaicen  here.  I  understand  the  Senator  has  taken 
the  view  that  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  who  have  allotments 
of,  say.  5.000  pounds  or  more  shall  alv.'ays  have  the  right 
to  control  the  other  third  who  have  allotments  of  3,200  or 
less  and  keep  them  in  that  position.  If  that  be  the  Sena- 
tor's view.  I  should  hke  to  have  him  say  so. 
Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  wiP  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  m.e  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  he  considers  that  a  more  serious  matter  than  that 
two-thirds  of  those  who  vote — not  all  the  property  owners 
afTected.  but  of  those  who  vote — in  a  bond  election  may  im- 
pose a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  man  who  does  not  vote? 
Let  me  ask  further  if  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  "VandenbekgI  is  any  more  serious  than 
that  a  small  number  of  property  owners,  so  long  as  the  two- 
thirds  who  participate  vote  favorably,  may  impose  taxes  for 
paving,  for  irrigation  assessments,  or  any  other  of  the 
nimierous  taxes  that  are  levied  upon  the  minority?  In 
other  words,  a  majority  such  as  was  suggested  a  few  min- 
utes ago  can  vote  numerous  taxes  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  taking  entirely  away  a  man's  property. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  same  principle  Is  Involved. 
Mr.  POPE.     Is  this  f\ny  more  serious  than  that  which  is 
recognized  throughout  the  country?     My  own  judgment  is 
that  it  is  not  half  so  serious. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  the  farmers  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views.  Every  tobacco  producer  is 
given  that  opportimity;  and  if  he  chooses  to  sit  at  home  and 
not  go  and  express  his  views  by  the  ballot,  why,  just  let 
him  do  so. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLEINDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  is  no  way  to  compel  the  grower  of 
any  product  involved  in  this  bill  to  vote  any  more  than  there 
Is  any  way  to  compel  any  ordinary  voter  to  vote.  Up  to  a 
few  years  ago  the  constant  complaint  in  this  country  was 
that  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  ever 
voted  even  at  Presidential  elections.  So.  in  all  cases  in  the 
election  of  governors.  Senators,  and  other  ofiQcials  in  this 
country,  when  the  entire  voting  population  does  not  turn  out 
a  minority  of  all  the  voters  eligible  select  the  men  to  hold 
public  oflflce. 

Either  in  politics  or  agriculture,  in  the  absence  of  any  law 
or  any  requirement  that  is  compulsory  upon  the  voters  to  go 
to  the  polls,  is  there  any  other  way  by  which  an  expression 
may  be  obtained  than  by  a  majority  or  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  cast  their  ballots? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  make  plain  a 
while  ago.  "What  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  have  said  applies  with  equal  force  to 
such  an  election  as  is  contemplated  by  this  bill. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  McGiLL  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  frcMn  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  who  is  to 
conduct  the  elections  under  this  biU.  Referring  to  the  anal- 
ofTv  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  just  using,  if  a  man 
goes  to  the  polls  and  votes  in  violation  of  law,  il  he  votes 
when  he  is  not  eligible  to  vote,  he  may  be  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion and  be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  and  we  have  public 
officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  law  is  observed,  and 
we  have  regulations,  prescribed  by  law,  as  to  who  idiall  vote 
and  as  to  the  whole  election  procedure.  That  is  true  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  But  the  referendum  provided  for  by  this 
bill,  as  I  understand,  is  entirely  an  unofficial  election,  without 
any  provision  as  to  who  shall  prescribe  the  eligibility  of  voters, 
without  any  penalty  for  fraudulent  voting  ox  anything  of  the 
sort,  except  the  will  of  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  when  the  Secretary  provides  that 
only  farmers  .shall  vote — cotton  farmers,  tobacco  farmers,  or 
rice  farmers,  as  the  case  may  l)e — tliat  establishes  the  quali- 
fication; and  if  a  man  is  a  farmer  he  may  vote. 

I  say  the  Secretary  of  Agriculiure  is  as  competent  to  pro- 
vide for  holding  a  referendum  as  is  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  hold  an  election;  at  least.  I  am  willing  to  repose  that 
confidence  in  him.  I  am  further  willing  to  permit  the  farmers 
themselves,  the  farmers  who  are  affected,  to  conduct  the 
election,  as  is  provided  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  According  to  the  analogy  just  used  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  between  this  sort  of  election  and  a 
general  election,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  entirely  lea\'es  out 
the  regulations  contained  in  the  law  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  as  to  the  qualifications  of  judges,  in  some  cases  as  to 
registration,  as  to  the  prepxaration  of  the  ballot,  as  to  the 
expenses  of  the  judges  that  conduct  the  electicm,  and  the 
canvassing  officers.  The  whole  thing  is  left  absolutely  in  the 
discretion  of  an  administrative  official,  namely,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  on  any  other  Government  official  to  say  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  analogy  between  that  sort  of  an  election 
and  the  elections  provided  for  by  the  election  laws  of  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  analogy  which  I  used  was  tn  re- 
sponse to  the  complaint  that  a  minority  of  all  eligible  voters 
might  control  the  situation,  which,  of  course,  is  true  always 
In  any  referendum  whether  it  Is  political  or  otherwise.  I 
recognize  the  force  of  the  Senator's  differentiation  between 
this  referendum  and  an  election  provided  by  law  in  a  State. 
At  the  same  time  it  might  be  remembered  that  while  the 
A.  A.  A.  was  in  force  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  held 
numerous  referenda  throughout  the  country  among  tobe«X) 
growers,  wheat  g^rowers.  and  com  growers  with  resF)ect  to  the 
continuation  of  the  program.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  who  voted  were  in  favor  of  continuation  and  I  ne%'er 
heard  of  any  complaint  of  any  fraud  or  any  effort  to  vitiate 
or  nullify  the  real  effect  of  the  election. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  get  through  this  after- 
noon, if  possible,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  MissourL 
Mr.  CLARK.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  there  has  always  been  very  great  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  anybody  who  lives  in  the  com  country  or  the  wheat 
country  that  those  referenda  to  which  the  Senator  referred 
did  correctly  represent  the  views  of  the  farmers  involved. 
So  far  as  any  protest  or  charge  against  the  election  was  con- 
corned,  there  was  no  machinery  set  up  by  which  a  protest 
could  be  made  because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  set  the 
thing  up  on  his  own  responsibility  without  any  authority 
of  law  whatever,  and  there  was  no  way  in  which  a  protest 
could  be  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  willing  to  leave  that  to  the  farmers 
and  let  them  decide  the  matter. 

Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     "Very  weD. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Loui-siana  to  the  defense  made  by  the  Senator 
frwn  Idaho  I  Mr.  PopeI  today  and  on  other  occasions  while 
the  debate  has  been  going  on  in  reference  to  a  minority  vote 
imposing  the  restrictions.  The  defense  is  that  bond  issues 
are  voted  that  way,  that  a  small  minority  may  impose  a  hea\T 
bond  issue  upon  the  taxpayers  of  communities.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  he  look  into  that  matter 
a  little  more  thoroughly.  He  will  find.  I  am  sure,  that  that 
system  works  so  badly  everywhere  that  aJl  our  communities 
now  have  imposed  further  restrictions  and  no  longer  leave  it 
to  a  bare  majority  of  those  who  go  to  the  polls,  but  the  c^xn- 
i  mon  provision  ia  that  60  percent  of  the  highest  vote  cast  in 
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te 


num  )er 
provi!  ion 


the  last  general  election  must  be 
be  any  possibility  such  as  we 
endum  of  30  percent  of  thoee 
ducers  going  to  the  polls  and  the 
number  imposing  compulsory 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  wil 
ana  yield? 

Mr.  ELL£NDER.    For  about  2 
Mr.  POPE.    Two  minutes  will 
I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
to  be  mayor  of  a  city  for  a 
elections  were  held  under  a 
thirds  majcxity  to  carry  a  bond 
with  elecUons  held  in  various 
been  in  one  way  or  another 
been  made  in  the  law  in  many 
visions  exist  tuid  have  existed 
State  of  Idaho  and  in  my  home 
any   ccnnplaint   with   reference 
there  is  any  organized  opposition 
a  one-third  vote  is  required  to 
variably  defeated.    That  is  in 
ganized  opposition.    But  in  my 
as  well  established  as  the  metho^ 
tioos  after  registration. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  Presidents 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  for 
Mr.  BAILEY.     I  understand 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
tween  a  bond  issue  for  public 
amongst  farmers  to  control  the 
In  Just  that  way.    If  he  does 
not  know  that  it  is  worth  while 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
Uon.    I  know  he  Is  tired  and 
unduly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  shall  be  g 
pound  any  questicsi  he  may 
Mr.  BAILEY.     On  page  46  of 


cast. 


.  so  that  there  would  not 
m%ht  have  under  this  refer- 
think  they  are  com  pro- 
required  percentage  of  that 
qupta  restrictions. 

the  Senator  from  Louisi- 


minutes. 

sufficient. 

Nebraska  that  I  happened 

of  years.    A  number  of 

of  law  requiring  a  two- 

efiection.    I  am  also  familiar 

districts  with  which  I  have 

Changes  may  have 

but  those  same  pro- 

20  or  more  years  in  my 

city.     I  have  never  heard 

ICO   the   matter.     Wherever 

to  a  bond  issue,  since  only 

defeat  it,  it  is  almost  in- 

where  there  is  any  or- 

$tate  it  is  regarded  as  about 

of  voting  at  general  elec- 


coni  lected. 
sc  ctions. 

for 


Closes 


another  question.  ' 

he  import  of  the  explana- 

He  sees  no  difference  be- 

improvements  and  a  vote 

minority.    I  will  let  it  stiand 

30t  see  the  difference  I  do 

to  try  to  make  him  see  it. 

Louisiana  another  que^- 

do  not  like  to  burden  him 


from 


desi-e 


Any   person  who  knowingly 
marketed  by  such  prodiicer  from  a 
q\iot«  for  such  larm  shaU  be  subj 
of  the  market  price  of  tlie  tobacco 


excess 


because 


The  market  price  of  tobacco 
somewhere  between  24  and  28 
That  would  mean  a  penalty  of 
Mr.  ELLEINDER.    That  is 
Mr.  BAILEY.    The  next  bracket 
pound  in  the  case  of  flue  cured 
cents  for  any  other  kind.    Why 
12  cents  and  3  cents  on  flue 
happens  that  Kentucky  and 
North  Carolina  produces  bright 
If  we  put  a  very  small  tax  o: 
then  those  who  produce  an 
produce  it  and  market  it 
pound  for  the  quota  and  then 
the  excess.     But  in  North  Caro 
cents  for  his  quota  would  get 
It  is  prohibitive  with  respect  to 
respect  to  the  burley  producer 
nation  in  the  tax  be  made? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     There  is  nc 
pret  the  provision,  the  purchaser 
of  SO  percent  of  the  market  priqe 
on  which  he  sells,  "or  3  cents 
cured,  Maryland,  or  burley,  or 
of  all  other  kinds  of  tobacco, 

Mr.  BAILEY.    The  Senator  c 
tMX  in  NOTth  Carolina  would  be 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  can  reall; ' 
Mr.  BAILEY.    Is  that  the 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    My  view  is 
^ would  prevail — either  50  percen, 
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ad  to  have  the  Senator  pro- 


he  bill  I  find  this  provision: 

acqvilrea  from  a  producer  icbarro 
lann  In  excess  of  the  marketing 
i(ct  to  a  penalty  of  50  percent 
(in  the  date  of  such  acquisition 


in  North  Carolina  today  is 
cehts.     We  will  call  it  24  cents. 
cents  a  pound. 


12 
trje. 

or  provision  is  3  centj  per 

Maryland,  or  burU-y.  and  2 

make  the  distmction  between 

cured,  bright,  or  burh-y'}     It 

Tefinessee  produce  burley  and 


3  cents  a  pound  on  burley. 

might  be  able  to  affojd  to 

they  would  get  20  cents  a 

w^uld  get  17  cents  a  pounij  for 

ina  the  farmer  who  getts  20 

only  10  cents  for  his  excess. 

lim.  but  not  prohibitive  with 

Why  should  that  di:^cifimi- 
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discrimination.    As  I  iater- 
will  be  subject  to  the  penalty 
of  the  tobacco  on  the  date 
pound  in  the  case  of  fiue- 
cents  per  pound  in  the  case 
\«(hichever  is  the  higher.' 
ears  my  mind  by  saying  the 
only  3  cents.  , 

see  no  difference.  | 

"s  view? 
that  whichever  is  the  higher 
of  the  market  price  oir  the 


Senator" 


price  fixed  in  the  provision  to  which  the  Senator  has  invited 
attention. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  can  read  it  that  way,  can  he? 
Is  that  the  intent  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  interpretation  I  would  put 
upon  it  personally.  I  cannot  an.swer  the  Senator's  question 
as  to  why  a  difference  should  be  made. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  A.;suming  that  the  m'^aning  of  the  bill  Is 
3  cents  a  p'jund  p^-nalty.  and  tobacco  is  now  selling  at  24 
cents  a  pound.  I  could  sell  my  quota  for  24  cents  a  pound 
and  I  could  richly  afford  to  sell  my  excess  for  21  cents  a 
pound.  The  Senator's  proposed  control  would  mean  nothing. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  may  be  true,  but  that  is  not  the 
interpretation  I  place  on  that  section. 

I  may  say  further,  with  rtference  to  any  tobacco  that  is 
produced  over  the  quota,  that  a  tobacco  farmer  is  not  pre- 
vented under  the  terms  of  the  bill  from  growing  more  than 
his  quota.  He  is  only  prt  vented  from  marketing  it.  If  he 
chooses  to  grow  a  thousand  pounds  more  than  his  quota, 
he  can  arow  that  much  tobacco  and  either  sell  it  and  pay  the 
50  percent  penalty  ur  he  may  keep  it  in  storage  and  sell  it 
the  next  ye^r. 

I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  fair  than  that,  and  I 
think  this  provision  is  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  witnesses  m  the  tobacco-area  hearings. 
However.  I  may  say  'hat  many  witnesses  testified  that  they 
would  rather  have  ab.^olute  ctuVvrol,  but  I  think  the  bill  as 
drafted  with  reference  to  tobacco  expresses  the  sentiment  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  witnes.-es  who  testified  at  the  hear- 
ings held  in  the  tobacco  St.ttes. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  else  to  add  with  refer- 
ence to  tobacco.  On  page  45  the  Secretary,  under  section  43. 
is  authorized  to  >u.-p«nd  quotas  in  ca.e  it  should  be  deter- 
mined that  a  sufficient  supply  of  tobacco  is  not  in  sight.  He 
may  adj'ost  the  quo'.u  ur.dt-r  that  part  of  the  bill  in  case  of 
national  emergencies,  or  war,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  farmer  shall  keep 
records  of  the  sale  of  tjbacco.  and,  likewise,  the  purchasers 
of  tobacco  may  be  required  to  keep  records  in  order  to  keep 
tab  on  the  tobacco  Lhat  is  bought  and  sold.  That  provision 
in  a  measure  is  about  along  the  same  lines  as  contained  in 
the  o'her  sections  of  'Jie  bill  with  reference  to  other  com- 
modities. 

Now  we  come  to  the  rice  section  of  the  bill. 
The  es,senrial  difference  between  the  rice  part  of  the  bill 
and.  let  us  say,  the  corn  and  wheat  part  of  the  bill  is  this: 
As  I  said  earlier  in  the  day,  in  the  case  of  fixing  marketing 
quotas  with  respect  to  wheat  and  corn,  the  commodity  is 
produced  and  must  be  impounded  in  bins.  After  that  Is 
done — that  is.  after  the  marketmg  quota  is  put  in  effect  and 
after  the  conim  d:ty  is  impounded — the  farmer  who  se'.is 
corn  or  v.heat  in  violation  of  the  law  is  penaliz^^'d  according 
to  the  provisions  of  that  part  of  the  bill.  In  the  case  of  nee 
the  b.Il  IS  .1  little  different. 

Mr.  BYRD.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr   BYRD.     The  Senator  spoke  of  impx)unded  com.    May 
the  farr.ier  fe^d  that  corn  to  chickens  if  he  ?ell>  the  eggs' 

Mr  ELLENDER  No;  it  is  to  be  left  'here  for  marketing. 
In  O'her  words,  in  order  to  be  fed,  it  mast  be  released,  as  I 
understand.  The  only  way  by  v.hich.  let  us  say.  corn  could 
be  released  is  tf  the  farmer  agrees  for  the  riext  year  to  divert 
enough  acreage  fo  produce  normally  whatever  is  impounded. 
Mr.  BYRD      Who  releases  it? 

Mr   ELLENDER.     The  Secretary  of  .\c:ri culture,  of  course. 
Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  POPE     I  will  sav  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
2  or  3  days  aito  he  raised  that  question  with  me;  and  since 
that  time  I  have  checked  on  the  bill  as  carefully  as  I  could 
so  far  as  com  is  concerned.     I  have  also  di.scus.sed  the  mat- 
ter with  persons  m  th^-   Acncultural   Department,   and  the 
conclusion  at  which   I   have   arrived   is   that    there   may   be 
removed  from  the  sealed  or  stored  portion  of  the  gra^n  suffi- 
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cient  for  .seed  and  for  consumption  on  the  farm,  but  not 
enough  to  feed  stock  or  poultry  for  marketing. 

Mr.  B'iTlD.  Suppose  a  farmer  had  some  chickens  and 
sold  half  the  eggs  and  ate  half  the  eggs,  could  he  use  any 
of  this  corn  to  feed  the  chickens? 

Mr.  POPE.  Of  course,  the  Senator  may  raise  numerous 
questions  of  that  kind.  If  the  farmer  marketed  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  his  commodity,  and  did  that  as  a  part  of  his 
business,  I  should  assume  that  the  rule  would  have  to  be 
applied.  If  he  divided  the  commodity  half  and  lialf,  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  would  be  determined.  My  judgment 
is  that  under  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  bill,  if  only  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  commodity  were  marketed,  the 
rule  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Suppose  the  chickens  became  very  prolific  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  while  normally  the  farmer 
did  not  sell  any  eggs,  the  chickens  at  certain  seasons  pro- 
duced so  many  eggs  that  the  farmer  wanted  to  sell  some  of 
them,  Couid  he  feed  the  chickens  this  impounded  corn  and 
sell  some  of  the  eggs? 

Mr.  POPE.  My  own  judgment  is  that  if  the  matter  were 
a  minor  one.  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  infringement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  would  be  a  technical  infringement,  how- 
ever. 
Mr.  POPE.  A  technical  infringement,  yes. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Anotlier  thing — I  observe  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  farmer  who  has  a  starving  neighbor  is  not  per- 
mitted to  give  him  any  corn  or  wheat  that  the  farmer  raises. 
Is  It  necessary  to  provide  in  the  bill  that  a  farmer  shall  not 
give  away  his  own   products? 

Mr.  POPE.  Under  the  definition  of  marketing — which  is 
the  ordinary  definition  of  marketing.  I  may  say — I  do  not 
.'^uppo.se  that  a  man  would  be  prosecuted  for  giving  a  little 
corn  or  wheat  to  a  neighbor,  but  that  again  might  be  a 
technical  \iolation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  he  would  be  guilty  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  understand  marketing  to  be  a  trans- 
action in  which  a  nian  gets  something  in  return  for  his 
product.  If  he  gives  it  away,  he  gets  nothing  in  return. 
Why  is  it  necessary,  then,  to  prohibit  a  farmer  from  giving 
away  some  of  his  'Aheat  and  corn  if  he  wishes  to  do  so? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  desirou.s  of 
trying  to  complete  my  remarks  this  afternoon;  and  unless 
there  are  further  questions  I  shall  proceed. 

The  quota  for  nee  is  fixed  in  this  way:  Tliere  is  first 
establi-shed  what  is  known  as  a  domestic  allotment.  In- 
stead of  taking  in!o  consideration  the  amount  of  rice  pro- 
duced for  home  cf  nsumption  and  adding  to  it  our  exports, 
the  only  amount  f;f  rice  that  is  to  be  considered  in  fixing 
the  domestic  allotment  is  the  amount  of  rice  which  is  pro- 
duced for  con:;umption  in  the  United  States  ai.u  that  which 
may  be  produced  for  sale  to  Cuba. 

Tlie  reason  for  considering  '  xport.=  to  Cuba  is  that  there  is 
at  the  present  time,  a-s  I  undirstand.  a  trade  agreement  be- 
tween this  count r;.-  and  Cuba  whereby  Cuba  has  agreed  to 
reduce  its  tariff  or.  rice  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rice  pro- 
duced in  this  country  may  bo  .sold  in  Cuba  on  t'.-ie  same  basis 
as  nee  shipped  inm  Cuba  by  other  countries.  Ihe  total  of 
our  domestic  con.'^umption.  plus  shipments  into  Cuba  under 
the  existing  tariff  preferential,  is  designated  as  the  domestic 
allotment.  The  bii.  provides  that  the  dom.e.-tic  allotment  .shall 
b"  broken  down— that  is.  shall  be  di.stnbuted  among  the 
Stai'^s — in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  rice  produced  in  each 
State,  first,  for  the  past  5  years;  .secondly,  for  the  past  year; 
and  thirdly,  on  tl:c  base  acreages  fixed  under  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Act. 

It  IS  thought  that  distributing  the  quota  among  the  States 
under  that  yardstick  would  be  the  best  and  mo_st  equitable 
way  in  v,hich  to  co  it.  After  the  State  domestic  allotment 
is  fixed,  instead  ol  breaking  it  down  to  coimties  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  cot; on,  corn,  and  wheat,  the  quota  is  left  to 
the  State  as  a  whole,  and  is  distributed  among  the  fanners 
as  follows: 

One-third  of  the  quota  fixed  by  the  Secretary  is  to  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  base  acreage  for  the  farmer 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 
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Another  third  is  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  aver- 
age amount  of  rice  produced  by  the  farmer  for  the  past  5 
years. 

The  third  portion  of  the  allotment  is  distributed  among 
the  farmers  in  proportion  to  the  average  amount  of  rice 
produced  by  each  farmer  in  1937.  The  reason  for  this 
method  of  distribution  is  to  give  to  each  farmer  an  equitable 
allotment,  and  in  the  making  of  the  distribution  with  ref- 
erence to  the  second  and  third  methods  I  have  described,  the 
amount  of  diverted  acreage  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, so  that  the  rice  farmer  who  did  not  comply  with  the 
agricultural-adjustment  and  soil-conservation  programs  will 
not  be  given  an  advantage  over  one  of  the  other  farmers 
who  did  comply.  In  other  words,  the  whole  acreage  of  nee 
that  was  planted  by  a  noncooperator  will  be  given  weight, 
but  likewise,  as  to  the  cooperafor.  we  are  going  to  add  to  his 
base  acreage,  if  he  followed  the  soil-conservation  plan,  the 
acreage  he  diverted,  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  is  going  to 
give  to  each  grower  a  just  and  equitable  allotment. 

The  next  provision  in  the  bill  with  reference  to  rice  is  as 
to  the  marketing  quota.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  pro- 
vision with  re.spect  to  the  marketing  quota  differs  from  thnt 
relating  to  wheat  and  corn  in  that  in  reference  to  rice  the 
marketing  quota  is  ba.sed.  not  on  what  the  farmer  has  on 
hand,  but  on  what  he  is  gomg  to  produce  the  following  year. 
The  Secretary  would  fix  the  figure  as  to  the  amount  of  rice 
that  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  normal  supply,  which  con- 
sists of  so  much  for  home  consumption,  so  much  for  export, 
and  10  p>ercent  of  domestic  consumption  and  exp>ort.s  for 
carry-over.  When  that  figure  is  established  as  a  marketing 
quota,  then  the  marketing  quota  is  referred  to  the  nee 
growers  by  referendum.  If  one-third  of  the  rice  growers  vote 
against  the  quota  of  course  it  does  not  become  effective. 
However,  if  by  referendum  the  farmers  vote  for  it,  then  the 
marketing  quota  is  distributed  among  all  the  growers, 
whether  cooperators  or  noncooperators,  on  the  same  basis 
provided  for  the  domestic  allotment  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. 

Each  farmer  is  allotted  .so  many  pounds.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  to  prevent  a  farmer  from  producing  more  than 
his  quota.  If  he  does,  he  can  sell  it,  but  must  pay  a  penalty 
of  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  each  pound  that  is  sold  in  excess 
cf  his  quota.  That  feature  of  the  rice  title  operates  about 
in  the  .same  way  as  docs  the  penalty  provided  In  the  tobacco 
title.     The  only  difference  is  in  the  amount.  I  believe. 

With  reference  to  rice  I  may  say  further  Lhat  the  biU  as 
originally  drafted  contemplated  the  impoeition  of  a  process- 
ing tax.  For  that  reason  it  was  provided  that  benefit  pay- 
ni(nts,  that  is,  the  pa\Tnents  to  be  made  from  the  taxes 
collected  from  the  processor,  would  be  paid  on  the  domestic 
allotment,  and  I  feel  that  if  the  processing  tax  is  not  vot<;d, 
i"  will  be  nece.ssnry  to  atntnd  the  bill  so  as  to  make  the  soU- 
conser\'ation  payments  apply  as  in  the  past. 

The  bill  does  provide  for  soil-con.serva'ion  pajToents,  but 
the  amount  of  payment  is  relegated  to  a  fixed  maximum 
amount  per  pound  on  the  domestic  allotment,  and  I  feci 
that  if  a  prccessinc  tax  is  not  imposed,  then  that  limitation 
siiould  be  taken  off,  so  that  whatever  is  allotted  to  rice  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  may  be  paid  on  the  whole  domestic 
allotment,  or,  if  the  limitation  is  left  in.  then  the  bill  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  include  rice  sold  for  export.  Either  way 
the  bill  is  amended  will  cover  that  situation,  and  I  propose, 
before  I  offer  the  amendment,  to  await  action  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  see  whether  or  not  a  processing  t.ax 
\vlll  be  put  on  rice. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Adams  in  the  chair ^ 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr  POPE.  At  the  bottom  of  page  53  and  the  tctp  of  page 
54  appears  the  provision  placing  rice  definitely  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Acts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 
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8uch  <»oll-<xins<TT»tloii  jMjmtntA  shal  be  at  a  rate  not  to  exceeC 

flve-tontl^"?  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  rough  rice,  and  shall  be  madfe 
as  moz).  as  practicable  after  compliance  with  the  conditions  pra- 
■crlbed  pursuant  to  sutMecUon  (b)  -*  *-*-  — ""~  *'°-  ^"'•' 
determined. 

That  fixes  a  maximum  payment  under  the  Soil  CoTiserva- 
tlon  Act  at  flve-tenths  of   1   perosnt,   or  a  half   a  cent  a 
pound.    There  is  a  formula  on  pa«  e  93  which  applies  to  all 
the  conunodities  comlne  under  the  i  toll  Conservation  Act,  and 
the  limitation  on  page  54  to  which  I  have  referred  seems  t)o 
me  to  be  Inconxlstent  with  that  gsneral  formula.    It  could 
amount  to  nothing  but  a  limitatioai  and  since  for  this  year  the 
12  "^  cents  per  hundred,  or  one-dglith  of  a  cent  per  pound  Is 
paid  by  way  of  conservation  pajrme  it.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  the  necessity  for  the  advtaalillity  of  having  that  limi- 
tation, because  I  am  sure  the  Senjtor  does  not  want  rice  to 
have  an  undue  part  of  the  soU-ctmi  ervation  payments,  and  if 
the  producers  of  rice  are  permitted  t  o  come  tmder  the  formula, 
as  tobacco  does,  and  as  all  other  commodities  except  wheat 
and  com  and  cotton  do,  then  we  w  xikl  be  assured  of  exactly 
the  same  treatment  of  rice  under   he  Soil  ConservadGn  Act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  fear  the  Se  lator  from  Idaho  did  not 
understand  the  expianation  I  mate  of  that  provision  Just 
before  he  asked  his  question. 

In  liiMs  with  what  the  Senator  s  suggesting,  I  expect  to 
propose  an  amendment,  on  page  5 ..  line  7,  as  follows:  After 
the  word  "Such",  strike  out  "soil  conservation ";  and  strike 
out  all  of  line  8  and  all  of  line  9  down  through  the  words 
"shall  be",  so  that  the  sentence  wmld  read  as  follows: 


Such  pavment5  sh.ill  b»    made   a-  wior.  a."  pract;c?.blp   after  com- 

plian'-c  '^•■Ith  the  coni;-;'-i:-  ;  ■•o  —  :  .;>'■■:  i.-:::-\i..i.t  to  -ub^.x-ticn   ib) 


thls 


ha."?   bfi  r. 


If  ihe  Senator  -a-J]  refer  to  pubx  caun  'b<.  he  will  note 
that  in  order  to  be  3.bl''  Uj  obtain  sou -conservation  payments 
the  rice  farmer  most  plant  n-  t  m  t-xcess  of  the  rice  acreage 
ar.otmcnt  made  to  h:m  pursuant  to  'he  agmcultiiral  program 
for  such  year  and  upon  .-uch  other  condr.ion.s  and  practices 
which  may  be  prescribed  by  ih.  Secretary  of  A^-ncultui-e. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nee  farme."  may  set  aside  1  acre 
to  fallow  for  every  acre  pU.nted  to  rice.  I  think  that  my 
amendment  will  cover  the  point  which  tiie  Senator  has  just 
raised. 

Mr.  PCPE.  I  would  thiiik  so  AlthuuKh  I  have  not 
studied  subsection  'b-.  I  believe  that  amendment  would  be 
appropriate.  All  I  want.M  was  to  see  that  nee  was  treated 
just  the  same  as  any  other  commodity.  I  am  very  anxious 
there  should  be  no  di:  cnminaticn  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  favor  of  or  apainst  any  commodity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  PifSiden:,  I  may  state  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  m  due  time  I  propose  to  ofTer  several  amendments 
to  the  pending  bii!.  and  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  to  discu.s.s  those  amendments,  as  I 
had  previously  intended. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  m  connection  with  the  bill,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  a  table  of  the  national  inccme  from 
which  I  read  this  morr.mE  be  printed  m  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
rrdered  to  fee  pr-.nted  In  the  Record,  a-s  f^„r.owb: 

National  tncome — Affricrtlture's  canributUm  to  naUoTuU  income,  nc^/un cultural  ivcome.  percent  iuru^ultural  is  of  na:ional  income, 

perct^t  ncma^ricultural  is  of  n/lUonal  xncome.  and  tariff  acts  m  effect 
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tor*     IVM-JB  Iram  MoDthly  aKteies  o(  Noi 
PcpATtir.ent  of  Anicttlture. 

>  !*«>  im  f»^w»*frt  by  SouUMm  Divisk^ 

>  UUa-lSCB.aw*aoUiriHa  1.     UM-aOi 
«  Tmnssix-    Tariff  HiAory  of  Um  CnRcd  »^tw.  O.  P.  Pnuiam,  ISSl 


li£r.  ELLENDER.    I  further 
statement,  a  table  of  statistics 
fy>r^^Tv*>  with  the  formula 
commodity.    I  think  that  will  be 


ofer. 


writ  en 


r>V) 

ISi  , 

71 

144   j 

at;. 

-W  t 

y> 

"i".*;  1 

44. 

«!-<  1 

41 

«i  1 

47 

>4 

51 

1.51    1 

57 

Slj   I 

15.  06 
17  0 
17.1 
l&l 
I«.0 

16.  S 
17.1 
19.7 

aas 

20.5 
1«  8 

ai> 

12.6 
!2  2 

n.l 

11.5 
10  5 

liJ.  4 

iO  3 
10  ^ 


5  *< 
S.  2 

10  0 
10  6 


^an. 


A  -t  of  184*:  Mortemtion  of  protwtiin . 

\  :  of  IS.S":   Kt:rther  r?i1uftion5.     :>>' ;    Innra-p  Ix'f 

l<t«a:  Orwil  incrfasp.     I>««>1:  Extreme  inrrpav 
1870:  SltKlit  iu(Tes.se      187'.'.  10  percent  refJufl:    J,  which 

was  repealed  in  1S7.'.. 
J8K2:  IncneMe.     1883:  D«Te*«e    heoftii'w    '^f    ''^^    f;!l 

TrtRsiiry. 
1990:  McKinley.     Further    ert^nsji':'.       f     proteotive 

system.     18M:  Wilsrm     Art;    dfirr^tvse     iii     'Inties, 

1897:  Oin);i«y;  favored  proU^ctiou. 

1908:  Payne- Aldricfa.     Revision   lo*  !w\rl 


1913;  Underwood.    Drwitic  reductioa. 


71.7 
72.2 

78.2 


81  9 
81.1 

SI.  4 
83.0 
82.6 

Sly 
w.o 

83.4 

82.9 

sas 

79.6 

7H.5 
M.  2 
87.4 
87  4 

87  »» 
8h.  5 
88.5 
89  S 
8y.8 
*)  7 


v<;  •.     Vi'M.i  s^n.»-.t-iLi.*'!ey. 

'J..  -' 

tH  2 

«:  8 

«1  0 

>*  5 


1921:  EmeiTency,  increase. 

iy.22:  Fordney-McCuiiiber.     Further  in' reas« 


atjonal  Income.  Octot*r  1935,  I'^vl^ion  of  Lniormation,  .\£Ticu.;;ir4;  .\  i,iis;Tiier!t  \  l.-Kiru.xinituin,  IS   I  )e;)artrri<Tit  nf  .Krr.:-:\- 
'  and  NaUooal  Income^  Ausrust  I9S7,  Pn)KTiini  Pianninc  I>:v;-:ion.  .NcTniiltupkl  .\djusU;.eKt  AduiinLstrjiion,  U.   d. 


TutaJ  iwti'f""'  ineoma  mlmia  agriculuire's  oontributioQ  xo  n^iUouai  ;uot>iiie. 
by  SoutiMrn  Divlaioa.  j 


In  eonnecttoa  with  my 

ai}pUcable  to  the  t^  in  «c- 

in  the  bUl  as  to  each 

of  interest  to  Senators.    I 


ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  as  part  of  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recor:),  as  follows: 
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Statv^txat    latisfyinn    definitions    of   S     2787.    Nov     22,    1937 


Cottun    WtiPiit 

(milli-n  ■  n;:!;:  'n 

bales  I    ha<iheU) 


Domestic  riinsii:iiiiti"n  ' 

Kxr>'T't.';    .     .  

Norm  il  c:in'y-over , 

Noriii  il  supply  '   -  -  , 

lic-^rve  supply  le^  el  '.  - .  

Markeliiii:  i|u<-it;i  siipjilv  <     _ 

Supply,   l*i::ruiiii>!    (f   1937  :s   rnar- 

keli  :!K  >eiir   .    -  -    -    -  - 

rpr<*i;t  ■iupply  ..f  !i..rti)aL...   .  - . . . . 

l'iril>  prii-B'ict    I  \  1*37 cents. 

!■  iriu  p--!  r  '  H  t    l.S.  l'j:!7.  _  .  .     do   -. 
Farm  inuv  ;i,<  ;*ri-eiu  of  p:ir.ty 

percent 


7  0 

S  0 

4  5 

17.5 


:4 

IN 

16. 


49.  1 


^0 

70 

770 

•»47 
M7 


l.>^  9 
lit  ») 

«*  7 

75.4 


Corn 
'  'iiillioa 
bushels) 


JO 

0 
:<75 
«13 
613 


Ftie-  ! 

( iiiivi  I    I: it* 

t'hacKXi  iiniliinn 

(niillpon  barrels) 


712 
IM 


69  0 


i.>5 

35.1 

h.52 
l..Vi2 
l.f.M 
1,  640 

1,714 
ItW  7 
la  2 
23  0 

120  0 


10  0 
1  0 
1  1 
12  1 
12  1 
12  1 

I'l  1 
Lit  0 
10!vl 

t>..t   1 

J-s,  4 


(.•onsunipl.on  ■  ami  "normal  year's  extxjrts"  shull  t>«'  the 
-.-■iii'io^i  ;n  the  Inite.!  .-lati's  mil  the  ywirls  ;i\i'r'i(;B 
t:iie*  'luring  the  lu  marketiiit  \i.Mrs  iir.ti.i-  imlfly  pre- 
Li  vvh:('h  'Uih  rvr.--^unipl.o:!  nr  e.^i-rts  is  icurTii.nf  1. 
1  <^i!nh  (■r.nsumpt:on  or  export? 

on  shall  lie  a  norninl  vfar's  'l(,iriipstic  (•iii>i;;i'i't!''ti  'i':<i 
aorriiiil  yccu's  'Irmicstii-  coiisuinpiiori  iiti'l  i  \p. .ri.^  :i-s  an 
-over,  for  wheat  10  vn'rctnt,  fur  vutn  0  i^TLt'iii.  (ur  iluo- 
11  normnl  year's  domestic  cousuiupt.oii  aud  ^k.  [leroeuC 
.  I  rice  10  i)eriViit 

■,,»l!  fie  the  :i  rtiiiHl  -iiip'y  i  i"'^  -^  j't-rrentutre  of  a  normal 
sutlicierit  'juantity  to  meet  'ioiiipstic  consumption  find 
iuk;.1,  llcwxi  or  oiiitT  adver-c  i  uti'iit.ous,  as  well  a.s  m 
>  of  lobaccfi  such  iKT'-cnt.ii;.'  -ii:il!  he  '>  peri-eut,  in  the 
ver-norma!  srranary'  (or  wheat  an.l  c-th  -hall  l>e  such 
-ti:al  supply  tiul  not  in  ex<*iss  of  10  •K.'rceni  thereof 
w  l.e.at  or  co'rn  it  the  l)ei:iniim:;  f  the  i:i  irkci;n.-  yi-ar  will 
more  than  the  fojlowu;!;  iieri-pntat-'f  When,  H;  nrrvui, 
■e:it.  the  .'^tcret,ir\  sh.ill  proclaim  a  tiiiti..;.;.!  ;ii.irkeUi:t; 
r  ninr'Ketincs  .f ''-orn,  wh<-a!.  md  r:>v  \  luarketirg 
b-c<'o  when  the  .--tsTeUiry  finds  that  llu'  li.i.ii  .-.uppiy  of 
..!  u'le  maxketuij;  year  Iheu  lurrei.i  c.vttf.is  the  re.fr.e 


1  ".Vormal  years  iio*:;e.itic 
yearly  a\eraEe    juanlily   co 
(x;i<'rti'<l  fron,  t.'ie   Initeii  .- 
tvlitii;  the  niarkftm;;  year 
ailjiisTP'l  for  ru' rent  trends! 

>  ".Normal  supply  '  o(  cotl 
exi"jrt5  plas  -Mi  I'eroeut  of  a 
allow  iu.f  (or  a  U/nnal  carry 
cured  lohaifo  17.='  [.lercent  o( 
of  a  i.ori!..il  year'-  s-xjiorus.  a 

'  "Keser>e  sup;  ly  level'  s 
supply  H'leijuale  to  insure  a 
exjKtrt  needs  .n  ye;u-  of  Ir 
jears  ^'f  p'^mty.  hi  the  ras 
ca,se  of  ri(v.  10  jiercent.  "K 
supply  ir,  ad'litioii  to  the  no 

'  \\  hen  the  total  supply  of 
excved  the  norinal  -ujtply  h> 
cxirn,  10  i^ro'iit,  riif.  ',■■■  («r 
quota  sh;.ll  ;>e  m  e'Tect  ( 
quota  shell  he  m  etTe«-l  for  ti 
tohiicco  .vs  o(  ll:e  begitiUitij; 
s'upi  h  it'  .1'',  :  ii-.'"f  T 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  CoPEL.vNDl  the  other  day  raised  the  question  as  to 
the  additional  cost  t3  Ihe  consumer  if  the  bill  shall  be  pa^^scd, 

I  wani  to  .^;ay  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  1  Mr.  Copel.and] 
that  in  addition  to  nhut  we  have  ah'cady  done  m  aid  'jf  the 
farmer,  we  aio  i^.ir.n-l.v  going  a  step  further  m  our  efforts  to 
help  him.  Tlie  nex .  thing  we  must  do,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  try 
t-o  draw  the  consumer  nearer  the  farmer,  I  want  to  state 
to  the  Senr.tor  from  New  York  that  when  I  left  home  last 
Scptrm.ber  to  attend  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Asriculturc  and  Forestry  m  Spokane,  good  old 
Louisiana  yam  pott  toes  were  selling  at  2  cents  per  pound. 
That  is  what  the  farmer  was  getting.  When  I  got  to  Boise, 
Idaho,  the  home  of  'he  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr,  Pope] 
I  visited  many  of  the  markets  in  that  city,  I  visited  mar- 
kets m  other  cities  also,  I  saw  some  of  the  Louisiana  yams 
on  sale  in  these  mgrkets  and  the  consumer  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
was  being  a-ked  12 '2  cents  a  pound  for  those  potatoes,  J'usi 
imagir.;'  that.  Senat  ir^!  Here  was  a  farmer  in  Louisiana  get- 
ting 2  cent.s  a  pour;d  for  this  product,  and  the  consumer  m 
Idaho  was  paying  :.2'j  cents. 

I  say  to  you.  Senators,  that  the  sooner  we  can  pass  legisla- 
tion, if  it  is  possible,  to  draw  the  consumer  and  the  producer 
nearer  together,  the  better  off  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer, will  be. 

We  muit  cut  out  some  of  these  bloodsuckers,  as  I  call  them, 
the.^^e  leeches,  'who  take  the  farm  products  and  gamble  with 
them,  and  then  make  the  producer  and  the  consumer  suffer, 

Mr!  COPELAND      Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,     I  yield, 

Mr.  COPELAND.  It  invariably  happens,  due  to  the  price 
.spread  bttween  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  that  when 
the  product  reaches  the  consumer  the  cost  is  three  times  as 
gr^at  as  the  amount  the  producer  gets.  The  case  of  the 
Louisiana  yam  spcken  of  by  the  Senator  is  an  exceptional 
ca-se.  When  the  ff  rmer  m  my  section  is  getting  5  cents  for 
his  milk,  the  consum.er  in  New  York  City  pays  15  cents.  It 
happen-s  almost  invariably  that  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  there  is  that  multiplication. 

I  remember  that  whtn  we  were  talking  about  the  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen  bill  :he  producer  was  getting  seven  and  one- 
half   billion   dollars   for   his    crop,   and   the   consumer   was 


paying  twenty-two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  for  th(   prod- 
ucts.   So  I  sympathize  with  th^-  Senator  in  what  he  .say,-- 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in  further  connection 
With  the  cost  of  production  I  desire  to  submit  certain  data 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  Senators.  I  h.a\  e  here 
figures  of  estimates  of  sales  value  of  specified  articles  deriv- 
able from  one  bale  of  cotton,  478  pounds  net  weight  In 
making  one  pair  of  men's  overalls,  2  pounds  of  cotton  are 
required.  Out  of  a  bale  of  cotton,  239  pairs  of  overalls  can 
be  made.  At  $1.10  a  pair,  which  is  the  prevailing  price,  the 
manufacturer  gets  for  that  bale  of  cotton  $262,90. 

The  producer  of  a  carded  broadcloth  shirt  uses  seven- 
tenths  of  a  pound  of  cotton  to  make  that  shirt.  Six  hundred 
and  eighty-three  shirts  can  be  prtduced  from  one  bale  of 
cotton.  At  $1  each,  which  is  the  Montgomery-Ward  price, 
and  very  cheap,  to  say  the  least,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
in-betweens  get  S683  for  that  bale  of  cotton. 

Let  us  consider  bed  sheets.  It  takes  1.8  pounds  to  make  a 
bed  sheet.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  sheets  can  be  made 
out  of  a  bale  of  cotton.  At  95  cents  each,  a  total  of  $252.70 
IS  what  the  producer  and  the  in-between.-:  get. 

Let  us  take  men's  handkerchiefs.  To  make  a  dozen  men's 
handkerchiefs  requires  0.56  pound  of  cotton.  Eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  dozen  handkerchiefs  can  be  made  from 
a  bale  of  cotton.  At  70  cents  a  dozen,  or  $597.10,  that  a  bale 
of  cotton  in  the  form  of  hankerchiefs  sells  for,  goes  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  in-betweens. 

Today  the  producer  of  that  bale  of  cotton  gets  the  sum 
of  $35,  The  man  who  produces  it,  who  is  responsible  for 
all  of  it,  who  t.ukes  the  chances,  the  hazards,  gets  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $35. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  wheat,  Sixty  poimds  of  wheat  will 
make  46  pounds  of  flcur.  With  the  water,  salt,  and  yeast 
added  to  make  the  bread  each  pound  of  wheat  will  make 
one  loaf  of  bread.  If  wheat  sells  ""or  60  cents  a  bushel,  I 
cent  of  It  goes  to  the  farmer  who  produces  it. 

If  it  sells  for  $1.20.  only  2  cents  of  the  10  cents  goes  to 
the  man  who  produc'"'S  it.  and  the  rest  goes  to  the  man  who 
grinds  that  wheat  and  makes  it  into  fi.jur  and  the  baker 
who  bakes  it  and  the  rptaiier  who  distributes  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
draw  the  producer  of  a  commodity  and  the  consumer  of  that 
commodity  nearer  together  and  thereby  make  both  of  th -m 
benefit. 

I  a.'^k  unanimous  con.sent  that  tie  staament  to  Wi,:ch  I 
ha  .e  just  referred  be  pn:ited  m  the  Recurp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

E^Urnatcs  of  sales  value  of  specified  articles  derivable  from   1   hi; > 
o;  cMioii  i  176  pounds,  net  weight) 


Articles 


.\ppro\inmt« 
atnuuiit  uf 
c«>tton  re- 
quired in 

luaiiufsciare 


1  pii'r  moil's  ovi>ra'ls 

1  lardfd  hroadclotn  shirt 

1  t-..  Ishrct  s!  hy  9'.),  12b  threads 

pi-r  sfjuare  inch, 
1  do/.cn   men's  han<ikirchiefa, 

i(>^^  inches  S'luare. 


2  ix>un<lJ.- 
0.7u  pound 
l.SO  pounds. 

0..V'  pound. 


.^pprnxi- 

ma'e  inian- 

tity  "leriv- 

iihle  frotn 

1  bale  of 

witon  (47S 

pouDils,  net 

wtsight) 


Sellinc  pr:f> 


iti  .t-d 

s  ■  ;cs 
VOU.  of 

<iUan- 

tily 

derived 

fr"in  1 

hale 


:r?»  pairs..  »1  lo;»T  pair,       $2'".2  C«i 

t>83  shirts..,  il '.,..^11.   .- I     UN.i.  i>i 

20c  sheets.  95  oenls  eacli..i    2oZ  70 

K53  dozens. 


70 cents  drtrrn       597  10 


1  ^.llmiJt'r'res  tikcn  from  fataloenf  Mo;.!L'or.i.  ry  Ward,  fall  and  winter,  1937-3S 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  further 
questions.  I  have  concluded  my  statement  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to  the  Sen..tor  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  POPE.  In  crder  that  the  tables  which  are  on  the 
walls  of  the  Chamber  may  be  of  mj:e  value  to  Senators,  I 


i 

t 


-4  ■ 

a  ■ 


I) 


i  ; 


?      • 

_    ♦ 


:  I     i 

I  i     * 

-:  s       f 

I  ? 
II 


t    i 
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desire  to  read  the  line  or  para^nph  of  the  hill  which  seta 
out  the  formula,  and  then  I  desir  s  to  have  the  illustrations 
contained  on  the  tables  to  whlcli  I  refer  follow  the  pro- 
vifiioa  of  the  tMll  which  I  shall  read. 

Before  doing  that  I  wish  to  say  that  one  of  the  greatest 

difficulties  under  which  we  have  b  ten  laboring  in  connection 

with  the  entire  bill  is  the  dlillct:  Lty  of  putting  into  words 

the  result  al  very  simpie  ealcuiat  ons  with  figures. 

Mr.  CONNAIJ-Y.    Mr.  Presidei  t.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNAUiT.  Would  it  bs  jH-actical  to  have  these 
maUers  printed  in  the  Bxcoao? 

Mr.  POPE.  Tea:  it  would  be  pi  actical  to  have  these  tables 
printed  in  the  Racoaa.  They  hiive  been  prepared  so  that 
they  may  be  printed. 

Mr.  C02>INALIiT.  Why  does  no  ;  the  Senator  ask  that  they 
be  printed  In  the  Bacoas? 

Hie  FRESIDINO  OFTICER.  I  et  the  Chair  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Poral  wh^«-  it  would  not  be  pos^bie 
•ul  timesavixv  to  refer  to  the  at  ction  of  the  bill,  and  tihat 
can  be  printed  ahead  of  the  table . 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes:  I  think  that  a  kould  be  done  if  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  tables  may  be  prln  ;ed  as  part  of  my  remairiLs. 
Tlw  iKwisioos  of  the  bill  are  sho  wn  at  the  top  of  the  tables 
to  whkh  they  nwij. 

To  Illustrate  the  difficulty  we  lave  had  in  stating  simple 
calculations  in  the  way  ol  formu  as.  I  shall  give  the  6ei»ate 
the  foUowtng  as  an  illustration: 

Add  to  the  a^waiVft  even  digit  i  number  twice  as  large  and 
tben  subtract  from  the  result  th  is  obtained  a  number  one- 
half  the  result  of  the  two  prevous  transactions  and  then 
■dd  to  that  result  the  first  numb  r  mentioned  herein. 

That  sounds  obscure  azxl  difflciat;  yet  any  first-grade  stu- 
dent can  compile  that  tranaactin.  All  it  means  is  that  2 
plus  4  equals  6.  €  minus  3  equals  i .  and  3  plus  2  equals  5. 

That  is  all  it  means.  That,  hiwever.  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culty under  which  we  have  been  aborlng. 

It  will  appear  that  the  language  of  formulas  in  the  bill 
when  presented  in  the  form  of  1  gures,  such  as  I  have  here 
given.  Is  so  simple  that  anyone  ( an  readily  understand  tt. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  prov  sions  of  the  bin  be  printed 
In  the  Raooaa  at  this  point,  ami  that  the  figures  contained 
In  the  tables  be  printed  tn  the  :  Uooas  following  the  state- 
ment of  the  bill,  in  order  that  th  ;y  may  be  available  to  Sen- 
ators who  desire  to  see  in  rtmpl  >  calculations  the  language 
which  they  may  have  regarded  u  obsctrre  and  difficult. 

TiKre  beiiw  no  objection,  the  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoas.  as  f oOowi : 

(flee  «.  p.  10]  I 

PAurr  >*»mj»rs  rem.  oott  »f ,  wrzat,  ktm  cx>rn  j 

flBC.  e.  {%)  TnapOj  ronowlng  t2>i  clow  of  each  marketing  yvar 
for  eottcm.  wfaoat.  or  com.  tbc  Secretary  shall  make  parity  pay- 
■hbSb  to  farmen  tngagwl  In  the  iroductlon  of  such  commodity 
tor  Bark*t  during  luch  marksttng  ]  aar,  provided.  In  case  ot  wheat 
UMl  com.  the  tamur  to  a  ooopentor.  Such  paymentB  shall  be 
ooBBputed  at  tbe  parity  payment  rml  ea  preacribed  in  schedule  A  of 
Uiti  tttte.  based  on  tte  parity  prlot.  and  the  relationship  of  the 
total  supply  to  the  nonnal  supply,  iks  proclaimed  at  the  beginning 
et  tte  marketing  year  }tiBt  closed.  8  uch  payments,  in  case  of  wheat 
^nti  com.  shall  be  paid  on  the  sggiegate  acHmal  yield  of  his  soil- 
depiettng  baae  acreage  tor  the  comm  >dlt7  planted  to  the  commodity 
doti^  tbe  flsarketliv  year  Jum*.  etaai  id.  If  the  acreage  actiiaUy  de- 
voted by  tike  euJ|»aiator  to  the  prodr  ctlon  ot  the  commodity  dvrlng 
the  murtetlng  year  Is  more  than  1 0  percent  but  not  more  than 
100  percant  at  thB  acreage  permittKl  to  be  so  pUated.  theo  the 
roopciatar  shall  be  CKAcluslvely  p-esiuned  to  haiw  devoted  100 
percent  ot  the  permitted  acreage  t?  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity. Such  paymecta.  tn  case  al  cottoa.  shall  be  made  upon  the 
quantity  at  cotton  produced  on  e^ch  farm  under  the  national 
— risHin  QTiota  for  cotton. 

(b)  KotwithatandU^  the  prortaloiM  oC  subeectlon  (a),  the  parity 
payment  diaQ  be  oonaputed  at  a  rat<  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  current  average  farm  price  for  t  t>e  conunodlty  during  the  mar- 
keting year  pmti  dosed  and  the  naxhnani  trwrtm*  rate  therefor 
under  trtviid-H  ▲  cft  this  tttte  tf  the  Uffecenoe  between  such  cTirrent 
average  farm  price  and  the  mailmu  m  Income  rate  la  leas  thaa  the 
iiflitlcaHe  partty  payment  rate. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  seetion. 
■att^  payaaeata  for  cettflD.  wheat,  c  r  com  with  respect  to  the  mar- 
keUi^  year  "tHJ^f  tn  1938  shall  be  e  amputad  at  the  rates  heretntore 

~  by  tlM  flacretary  under  Lhe  1938  ^rlcultural  conderva- 


tlon  program  In  connection  with  farm  ^oal*  for  cotton,  wheat,  and 
corn,   respectively    in  ca**   aurh   T&te»   are   greater   than   the   rates 

hereinbefore  In  t^.;^  mx'.::m\  pr-ividcd 

(di  The  first  pjxitv  payiiwr^.u-  r.i^ae  under  this  act  with  respect 
to  cotton,  wheat,  or  corn  sUa-ll  be  th(-«o  mnde  following  the  close 
ol  the  marketing  year  therefor  endiiig  diirmg  1938 

iS<-hedui.'   A    p    21  ! 

ScHKOtTLa  A, — SurT)iuj<  resf^iH'   loan,  fwriftr  pn^men*,  moxtmum 


If  tbp  u^toi  siii'iiv  at  f''<'  >vt'.aa'-r.!  of  t^ie 
nisirikrl.riii  >-ii.'.  ir:  vr-:.-  if  i  ;^rceDlage  o( 
Ihf  '..ixui»l  ui,  i4y,  I*  n^'  f'  Howe. 


I. nun  r«'''<'' f^TTient,  and  mari- 
rrni'i  tn<-'iTn»'  rates  «i»  tbf  (cHlow- 
in«  f»T'-<'nt.<if'<«i  of  th»  parity  price 
t<  ibf  ixgjnuir.j:  of  the  inarkettoc 
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'  If  t^  parity -p*yiartit  rUe  Is  greaur  than  tb«  difTorenot  b«tweeti  ih-  earrput 
ftVfn4<U'  fum.  pk-ictr  uid  ttie  ptaiiiiium  iuouBJf  rate,  then  tbe  ;>i^u>  (^.^iuenc  is  oom- 
pi::»-i  it  s  r^t>"  CTtiii!  to  <nrti  'liff'riMin*      'S««p  sfo.  6.) 

ru-rsTXAT:    N  >.f  r-ARiTT   F•^YMF.vT  rati;  mR  wheat 

[Sec    6,  p    10    \vA   jrhedi.ile  A    p.  21| 

Rate    to   be   dct^rm'ned    and    pcyrr.pnt    made   at    the   close   of   eacH 

nuirlcpitng  year 

Assume  that  a*,  'h*-  becinntnt  of  the  martcetlnp  year:  (1)  The 
total  supply  of  wli«it  ^as  ei4u;U  to  100  percent  of  the  normal 
supply.  ai*d  (2)  tl>e  parity  pri.:e  for  wheal  was  tl.25  per  bVKhel 
and  that  during  the  niarketii.*;  year  the  current  average  farm 
price  was  $1  10  per  bushel 

For  a  .supply  up  u>  100  {jercent  of  normal,  the  first  line  of 
schedule  A  is  applicable,  and  ( 1 )  the  panty-payment  rate  la 
15  percent  of  the  panry  price  (15  percent  of  Jl-25  per  bushel  — 
18%  cents  per  bushel  .  '2'i  tht-  nia.>;linum  Income  rate  Ls  100 
percent  at  the  parity  prir*-H25  per  brwhel:  <S)  the  current 
ayerage  farm  price  is  •!  10  per  bushel.  (4(  the  difference  between 
the  current  average  (aru;  prK«  and  the  oiaxunum  inoome  rate  is 
15  cents  per  bushel. 

Therefore,  since  the  rate  shown  in  schedule  A  (18'i  cents)  te 
greater  than  this  dlfferen<e  1 15  oents^  the  parity  payment  win 
be  made  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  bu.-^hel. 

(Page  18,  Line  14: ) 

Second  the  percer.t&i'p  If  any  of  the  soU-depletlng  base  acreage 
for  the  commodity  t  be  iiverted  frrrm  the  production  thereof 
during  such  marketlnR  year  in  order  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy,  but  tn  no  event  shall  such  percentage  be  so  great  that^ 
upon  the  basis  of  Uie  Daiic>na]  average  yield  for  the  commodity, 
the  total  supply  of  the  corr.modity  at  the  end  cif  the  marketing 
year  is  likely  to  be  les,s  than  th.'  nonnaJ  supply  thereof. 

(b)  AdJxiJtment  ocntracts  shall  require  cooperators  engaged  in 
the  production  of  wheat  or  ix>rn  far  market  to  divert  from  the 
production  of  the  coirmiodlty  during  any  marketing  year  the 
percentafre  of  the  sol! -depleting  base  acrca^  for  the  commodity 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  Sxici\  contracts 
shall  further  provid.^  that  ^urh  roopemtix  shall  engage  In  such 
soil -maintenance,  soil -buildi  rig.  and  dairy  practices  with  respect 
to  his  soil-depletlng  b:\5r  acr^^a^o  diverted  from  the  production 
of  the  oomntodlty  ae  sh.^1!  b.-  provided  in  his  adjustment  contrae*. 
Comporiacm  bettoern  ba<»"  acr-'aQ-'t  ana  arrrage  allcrtmenti  for  whe^at 

[S.-e  p    18,  Une  14] 
Assume    that    the    ever- normal -granary     supply    level 

ts biIsheU_  8*7.000.  OOO 

And  the  estimated  carry-over  on  July  1   1938.  is,  .do 200,  000.  000 


Then  the  production  needed  from  the  19t?8  crop 

l-s bushels.-   M7.  000  000 

If  the  national  average  prr  acre  Is     do   ...  11 

The  acreage  of  wheat  iKvr.ed  ai  ii>Jd  is acres..     58.800.000 

The    above    detcrmiaation    would    be    mad^'    under    either    ap- 
proach—base  acreages  with  diversion  or   acrf.ge   allotments. 
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If    base    acreages   are    used   the    following    calculation    would    be 
made: 

National   poil-depletlna;  base   acreage acres   .     67  400.000 

Acreage  needed  to  be  produced do 58.800.000 


200 

25  6 

174.4 


174  4 


the   ever- 


770  000,000 

77,000,000 
847,  000.  000 

200,000,000 

800.000.000 

1.000.000.000 

230,  000.  000 


Acreage  to  be  diverted  from  production.,   do 8.  600  000 

Percentage    of    base    to   be    diverted    by    each    cooper- 

Btor percent..  12.  8 

If    the    soil-depleting    base    acreage    for    wheat    for    a 

farm  is acres.. 

12  8  percent  to  l>e  diverted  would  be do 

Acreage  to  be  devoted  to  wheat  would  be do 

If  the  acreage  allotment  approach  Is  used,  no  base 
acreage  would  be  determined  for  this  farm,  but  the 
acreage  allotment  for  the  particular  year  illustrated 
would    be acres.. 

(Page  25.  lines  3-17:) 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  specify  in  such  proclama- 
tion the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  the  com- 
modity both  in  terms  of  the  quantity  which  may  be  miu-keted 
and  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  soil-depleting  ba.se  acreage  of 
each  farm.  The  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  the 
commodity  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  make  available  during  the  mar- 
keting year  at  least  a  normal  supply  of  the  commodity  and  in  no 
event  shall  It  be  less  than  the  normal  supply  for  the  commodity 
adju.sted  by  deducting,  first,  the  carry-over  available  for  market- 
ing and.  .second,  the  quantity  not  produced  for  market,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  shall  it  in  any  case  be  greater  than 
normal -granary  supply  level  similarly  adjusted. 

Illustration  of  national   marketing  quota  for  iiheat 
[See  p    25,  lines  3  17] 
As«:ume   that   the   normal   supply  for  wheat    (p    67, 

line    61    IS bushels_. 

And    that    ever-normal    granary    for    wheat    (p.    70, 

Imp    li     Is bu.shel8-- 

Then  ever-normal-granary  supply  level  is do 

Now    a.s.-ume  that    on   July    1.    1938,   the   carry-over 

of  wheat  is bushels.. 

And  the  crop  produced  m  1938  is    do 

Then  the  total  supply  (p    66,  line  18)   is do 

This  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply  by-_   do 

Which  IS  more  than  10  percent  of  the  normal  supply:  therefore  a 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  would  be  proclaimed  lor  the 
1938  crop   (see  sec    21   (a),  p.  24). 

AMGr>rr  of  natio.nal  marketing  quota 

1.  Not  less  than 

(ai    Normal    supply bushels^ - 

Less   lb  I   carry-over  available  for  market  do 

And   less    (c)    quantity   not   produced   for   mar- 

Ijct bushels.- 

Which  leaves  as  the  minimum  quota do 

2.  Not  more  than — 

la)    Ever-normal  supply  level do 

Less   lb)    carry-over  available  for  market. do   . 
And    less    (c)    quantity   not   produced   for  mar- 

Itet '- bushels. . 

Which  leaves  as  the  maximum  quota do 

Assume  that  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing 
quotA  is  fLxed  midway  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum,  which  is bushels.. 

MAXKETIKG   QUOTA   PEKCENTAGE    OF   BASE 
ACREAGS 

A.ssume  that  national  average  yield  of  wheat  is  11 
bu.shels  per  acre;  then  the  acreage  needed  at  aver- 
age yields  to  produce  the  amount  of  the  national 
i.iarketi:ig   quota   would  be acres,. 

The  national  soil -depleting  base  acreage  for  wheat 
(D.  14.  line   10)    is acres,. 

Then  the  specified  percentage  of  the  soil-depletmg  base 
acreage  for  each  farm  (p.  25.  line  6)   is.    -percent.. 

(P    27,  lines  10-15:) 

The  mnrketlng  quota  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  amount  of  the 
current  crop  of  the  commodity  produced  on  the  farm  less  the 
normal  yield  of  the  farm  acreage  planU^d  to  such  crop  in  excess 
of  the  percentage,  as  proclaimed  under  this  section,  of  the  farms 
soil-depleting  ba.se  acreage  for  such  crop 

Illustration  of  farm  marketing  quota  for  wheat 

[See  p.  27.  lines  10-151 

;Farm  quota  =  actual  production  less  normal  yield  of  excess  acreage] 

Assume  that  prcKTlamatlon  pursuant  to  section  21   ib'  specifies  the 

national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  to  be  equivalent  to  77  percent 

of  the  soil-depletmg  base  acreage  for  each  farm  (p.  25.  lines  3  9  ' 

Then  for  a  farm  with  a  base  acreage  of acres.. 

77  percent  of  the  base  acreage  is ^'^ 

A.'^.sume  that  acreage  actually  planted  is do 

Then  excess  acreage  over  specified  percentage  of  ba.se  acre- 
age is V''*^'^^^" 

And  if  normal  yield  per  acre  for  farm  Is bushels.. 

The  normal  yield  of  excess  acreage  Is do 

As.'^ume  that  actual  yield  per  acre  on  farm  Is do 

Then  actual  production  on  220  acres  is do 

Subtracting  nornial  yield  of  excess  acreage  or do 


770,  000,  000 
200,  000.  000 

30.000,000 
540.000,000 

847.000,000 

200,  000.  000 

30, 000.000 

617.000,000 


578,  500.  000 


51,700,000 

67,000,000 

77 


200 
154 
220 

66 
10 

660 

15 

3,300 

660 


Leave  as  the  farm  marketing  quota do 2,  640 


Mr.  COPELA>fD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield '^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  EHios  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELANT).  Mr,  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  .Mr.  Austin)  and  myself  I  desire  to  offer  some 
amendments  to  the  pendinp  bill.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ments IS  to  relieve  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  p>oultry  farmer, 
producing  milk  and  eggs  for  the  market,  from  certain  restric- 
tions in  the  bill  whicli  we  believe  are  dangerous  and  harmful 
to  those  great  industries  and  particularly  harmful  to  the 
consuming  public. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  amendments  is  to  restrict  the 
operations  of  the  biU  to  wheat  and  com  raised  for  marketing, 
the  purpose  being  merely  to  make  clear  Uiat  the  poultryman 
or  the  dairy  farmer  who  i5  raising  com  or  wheat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  his  stock  and  for  no  other  purpose,  who  is  not 
selling  those  products  in  the  market,  shall  not  be  included 
within  the  restrictions  of  the  bill. 

Another  purpose  of  the  amendments  relates  to  the  problem 
in  connection  with  soil  maintenance,  soil  building,  and  dairy 
practices.  We  propose  that,  instead  of  using  the  newly  re- 
leased acreages  for  the  raising  of  grain  or  products  covered 
by  the  bill,  such  released  acres  shall  not  be  used  for  grazing 
and  for  dairy  development. 

Another  purpose  of  the  amendments,  which  is  to  carry  out 
the  same  thought,  would  appear  on  F>age  30  in  connection 
with  wheat  or  corn  raised  "for  market." 

Then,  referring  to  the  last  one,  beginning  on  page  71 
where  the  term  "market"  is  defined,  we  there  propose  to 
exclude  from  the  definition  'poultry",  .so  that  it  will  read: 

The  term  "for  market"  in  the  ca.se  of  wheat  and  corn  means  for 
disposition  by  .sale,  barter,  exchiinge.  or  gift,  or  by  feeding  (in  any 
form)  to  livestock  (except  dalr>'  cattle  i . 

Lastly  the  same  thought  is  found  in  line  9,  page  72,  where 
it  is  provided  that  wheat  and  com  raised  for  feeding  to  poul- 
try and  dairy  cattle  on  the  farm  mast  be  brought  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  bill. 

In  connection  with  my  remarks  I  ask  that  the  very  brief 
language  of  the  amendments  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendments  will  be 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table,  and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment.^   intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Copexand  and  Mr. 

Austin  to  Senate  bill  2787    the  agricultural-relief  bill,  viz: 

"On  page  14.  line  2,  after  the  word  com',  insert  the  words  "for 
market.' 

"On  page  19,  lines  6  and  7.  etrike  out  •.<;oil -maintenance,  soll- 
building.  and  dairy'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'soil-maintenance 
and  SGii-building.' 

"On  page  30,  line  10,  after  tlie  word  'corn'.  Insert  the  words  "for 
market  ' 

On  prige  72,  line  1,  strike  out  the  wcrd^  'poultry  or"  and  Insert 
after  the  word  'livestock    the  followink;      i  except  dairy  cattle  i 

"On  page  72.  line  9,  strike  cut  the  word.«  'poultry  or',  and  In 
line  11,  after  the  word  'hou-sehold'.  Insert  a  ^rf•nucolon  and  the  fol- 
kwmg:    'or  if  led  to  poultry  or  dairy  cattle  on  hi.«  farm,'" 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  presume  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  doci^  not  desire  to  proceed  at  this  late  hour? 

Mr.  TIIOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    No. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  at  this 
time.  then.  I  shall  ask  for  an  executive  session. 

Mr.  TIIOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    Very  well. 

EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  busine.ss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  cxecu'tlve  business, 

I  EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

I       Mr,  HARRISON,  from  the  Commlttw  on  Finance,  reported 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Wixcm  S.  Sibley,  to  be  as- 

'   sistant  surgeon  in  the  United  St.ates  Public  Health  SeiTice, 
to  rank  as  such  from  September  22,  1937. 

Mr.  BULKLEY,  from  the  Commiitee  on  Finance,  reported 
favorably    the    nomination    of    John    Phillip    Wenchel,    of 
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Washington.  DlstTct  of  Columbta, 
Counsel  for  the  Bureau  of  Interr 
Morrlsoa  Shafroth,  resigned. 

Mr.  HARRISON,  from  the  Committee 
favorably  the  nomination  of  John  \  V 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appe  i\s 
of  12  years  from  June  2,  1926.  to  wh  ch 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  tbe  Comril 
Post  RoadiS.  repeated  favorably  tl)e 
po^masters. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr 
reports  will  be  placed  on  the  Execjui 


Muirr  coKvxirTZOMS   ahd 

PLOYMurr  or  skamxm — bemoxkl 


RECOmrC!  DATTONS 


Ol' 


Congiess 
remored 


Mr.  PnTMAN.     Mr.  President, 
that  as  to  six  draft  c<mventions 
concerning  employment  of  seamen. 
tknal  Labor  Conference.  October  ( 
Senate  on  Augiist  19.  1937.  being 
CC,  inclusive,  Seventy-fifth 
Junctioa  of  secrecy  may  be 
ments  be  subject  to  be  printed. 
connection.  I  ask  as  a  part  of  this 
the  Secretary  of  State  under  date 
gether  with  a  letter  from  the 
to  tbe  Seoetary  (tf  State  under 
recommending  this  action,  may  be 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER 
Junction  of  secrecy  to  ordered 
ments  Y  to  CC,  industre.  Sevent: 
slon.  and  the  letters  referred  to  wU 

The  letten  are  as  follows 


ask  unanimous  con.sp<nt 

4nd  two  recommendations 

adopted  at  the  Intema- 

-24.  1936.  and  sent  to  the 

executive  Doctmients  V  to 

fh^  session,  the  in- 

and  that  such  docu- 

At  the  same  time,  in  this 

■equest,  that  a  letter  from 

of  November  19,  1937,  i}o- 

Sec"etary  of  Labor  addressed 

<iate  of  November  5,  1987. 

printed  in  the  Record. 

Without  objection,  the  in- 

remqved  from  Executive  Uoca- 

•flfth  Congress,  first  ses- 

be  printed  in  the  Record 
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Ho 


Intemational 


IDC  lusi 


Vmted  States  Senate 
Mr  Orja  asHATOK  PrrTMAN    I  raclo4e 
OcciotTj  at  iMbae.  dated  Movcmber 
draft   convenUoDs  and   recommendat^ns 
mBDt  of  aeaoMn,  mdofUta  by  the 
In  October  1990.  together  with  the 
them  by  tbe  Preaiaent  to  the  Sena^ 
Junctton  of  aaeracy.    These  docuxnenfi 
••  BncuUve  Doeumenta  V  to  OC. 
tbe  Seventy- Of th  Congress. 

A»   the   Secretary   of    Labor   states 
were  adopted  at  open  meetings  of  t 
larenoe   and   have    been   publicly 
IntemaUonai  Labor  Ollce.     I  agree 
view  <a  the  relaUon  which  these  con 
of    a    large    number    of    ahlpowners 
would  be  daslrahle  to  renaove  tbe  InjifncUon 
and  from  the  documents   which 
tbe  Senate 

Sincerely   7oun, 


wer: 


The  Honorable  the  Sbcsstact  or  Stat^ 

Deab  Ml   SccarTAaT:   I  am  wnting 
ttraft  convMitlaDs  and  two 


recommei  kdatlons 


ptojnnent  at  seamen  adopted  at  the 
October  6-24.  1936. 

Aa  you  know,  when   these   conventl 
Senate  by  the  President  on  tbe  date 
ventlons.  the  letter  oif  transmittal,  aitd 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretaij- 
of  Labor,  arid  the  Chairman  c(  the 
mission,  together  with  certain  memor^uida 
tlons,  were  treated  as  confidential,  and 
Senate  were  labeled  am  such.     Par  tbe 
I  believe  that  their  confidential  stat^ 
am  taking  this  opportunity  to  reqxiest 
conchxslcm,  to  as^st  me  In  attaining  tbls 

All  of  these  conventions  were  adopted 
International  Labor  OOce.  were  discv&sed 
In  the  various  member  countries,  aid 
arttctes  appearing  m  ▼artous  periodica^ 
they  were  examined  by  the  various 
#stabUshmmts  concerned  with  the  sub 

to  t»ep  these  dlacuaslona  secret 


NOVKMEER   30 


to  be  Assistant  Gcne.al 
al   Revenue,   in   place   of 


on  Finance,  reported 

,  Kern,  of  Indiana,  to  te 

for  the  unexpired  tenr. 

oCice  he  was  appointed 

vice  Justin  Miller. 

ttee  on  Post  Offices  and 

nominations  oi  several 

Adajcs  in  the  chair) .  The 
ive  Calendar.  I 


CONCTTKTNG     tU- 
INJUNCTIOH  OF  SECRECY 


I>CFa»racKirr  or  Statx. 

';,  November  19,  1937. 


Che 


a  copy  of  a  letter  from 

5.   19S7,  suggesting  that   Ghe 

ooDoemlng   the   employ - 

Labor   Conference 

locuments   transmitted    with 

be  remored  from  the   In- 

e  printed  confident lajly 

in  the  first  session  of 


printed 


the   conventions    themseltes 

»e  Intemattonal   Labor  Oon- 

and    circulated    by    the 

vlth  her  suggestion  that,  m 

ventton.s  have  to  the  in  teres:  s 

ind    maritime    employees,    it 

ol  secrecy  Irorr.  them 

transmitted   with    them    to 


COROCLL  HlTLI* 


DKPurrMxirr  or  Labok. 

OtTIOt  or  THa  SZOIETAST 

Wmah-iy^gton.  Noveinber  5,  1937. 


;o  you  with  regard  to  the  six 

concerning   the   ern- 

Iniemational  Labor  Conference, 


ons  were  subrr.lttcd   to   Ihe 
of  Augu^  19,   1937,  the  cjn- 
the  acconapaiiylng  reports 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
ifnlted  States  Marltirr.e  Corn- 
regarding  these  conv^r. - 
the  documerit.s  printed  by  tl.e 
reasons  hereinafter  set  forth. 
should  be  changed,  and  I 
you.  if  you  a^ee  with  this 
objective. 

at  open  meetings  of  Ihe 

publicly  at  Geneva  ajnd 

have   been  the   subject    of 

Moreover.  In  this  country' 

(departments  and  independent 

ject  matter,  and  no  atiecapt 


In  vie-w-  of  th;.=  ba-trround  !t  wv;  t.-;  bo  pxpe^ted  that  many 
iv.qiv.T:"-^  by  ?:",;?  "a '.e'^  .iru!  b-.'  r-  ;  r>  ■■•  '  '  •  ••-  of  ?ramen  should 
be  -icn:  lo  '.".i^  ij.;ii  t-  concerning  Uif  precen-.  sUitut.  ui  tiie  conven- 
tl'..zi.-.  F--  t.^-..:  .  ntents  ccncer:.  a  grcnt  n-.in.b<r  oX  people  en- 
g:._:(  .1  :r:  '.r.p  si:;:  ;  r.::  business,  eitht-r  .._-  p-T  i- ;■.>--.  ..r  a=  employees, 
a;.';  ti."y  ^^i:.S  \  "■illj  interested  in  the  ul'^mate  dispositKip.  of 
•'  f  :  .»  :-.iiK^!is.  j-e  desirous  of  having  an  opporti:mty  to  express 
t;.e:r  v  •••.•.  ^  •  n  thf  r..  -:'.s  of  these  ccnventluus  Unices  these  docu- 
ments are  m-i  :e  a....  .ble  to  these  individuals  they  feel  that  t'ley 
will  not  be  sitjLc.i.;.:!;  veil  Informed  on  the  vririotis  f  ac  tors  involved 
to  rc-.vh  anv  Intelligent  conclusions. 

lii  view  of  the  hi-story  of  these  conventions,  which  is  clearly  dls- 
tlrg-'Ushable  from  that  of  the  usual  proposal  treaty  I  firmly  believe 
that  It  would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  rrr.vivt  'he  veil  of  secrery 
from  thrse  conventions  and  documents  and  n:  k<.  them  available  to 
the  public  as  Senate  documents. 
Sincerely  yours. 


It   thcrt:   b..-  no  further  re- 
■;1!  .>:a:e  in  ord'^T  the  nomi- 


I  \  R  Y 

iiomma'lcn  of  F^nis  J.  Gar- 


Tl^.:-   PRESIDING  OFFICrR. 
port.>  o!  co:r::r..':'''H^<5    f:  ■  ci-'-k  \ 
naticn."  cr.  the  cal.-ndur. 

THE    JUDI 

The  legi.^la'iv'  clerk  r':^ad  thp 
rett,  cf  Tennessee,  in  b»-  presiding  judee  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Cu'itr.TLs  iir.d  Parrrif  Anps^ais, 

The  PRFSIDrNG  OFPICPIR.  Without  objection,  the  ncmi- 
naticn  i.s  c::nf:rmed. 

Mr  McKELLAP  Mr  Pr^'sident,  T  3L<k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Prc^.df^r.l  be  :.i-";hed  of  the  confirmaticn  of  Judge 
Garrett  s  ncm. nation. 

The  PRESLDI.NG  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  notified. 

?ostm-».sti:ks 

The  legislative  clerk  pruccoded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
of  postmaster' 

Mr.  BARKUTV.  I  ask  uimnimous  con-ent  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  pootmasters  be  ccnfirmed  en  bicc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nomi- 
nations of  pcistmasters  tire  confirmed  en  bloc. 

r?J    TUT    AKMY 

The  legislative  dork  prncedcd  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Army. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  ask  unanimou5  consent  that  the  ncmi- 
natiorLs  in  the  Army  t)e  confimied  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^CER  With')Ut  <  bjection,  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Army  are  canfirTned  en  bloc. 

IH    TliE    .\AVY 

The  legislative  clerk  prrKveccd  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions for  prcmoUon  m  the  Na\-y 

Mr.  WALSH  I  a&ic  that  the  iiDnunalions  in  the  Navy  be 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without  objection,  the 
nominations  in  the  N.i-.-v  are  confirmed  »  n  bloc. 

IN    THE    M".R:NF    CCiRPS 

The  legislative  cl-  rk  proceexJed  to  read  sundry  nominations 
In  the  Marine  Cor^js 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  a."k  **-a*  rh--^  r.orp.ir.aticns  in  the  Marine 
Corps  be  coniirmed  en  blx-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nom.inatirn.-  m  th-.>  Marine  Corps  arc  c  r.flrmed  en  bloc. 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calenda-. 

RECESS 

The  Senate  resumed  legi'^la'p.'e  ses:von. 

Mr.  BAHKLEY  I  m  ve  th;-.  tli'  Ser.ate  take  a  recess 
until  11  o'clock  a.  m.  t'^inorrow. 

The  motion  wa^  asie-U  to;  and  'at  4  o'clock  and  :'3  min- 
utes p.  m.'  the  S:nate  to?k  a  recess  until  tcmorrov;,  WednCo- 
day,  December  1.  19JT   at  11  o'clock  a.  i;i. 


CC>NFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nom-r.r.ttc^.s  -  r  "[-"rc-ti  ^y  '.'ic  Scr.a.*c  November  20 
'.lcg:s'c;u\'  duy  of  y<irfvibcr  ij>.  1937 
Unitft)  States  Court  of  Customs  ano  F.^rrs'T  Appeals 
Rnis  J,  Garrett  to  b*"*  pre.sidinit  judRe  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  CusioHij  and  Patent  App«^ala. 
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Appointments,  by  Transfer,  in  the  Regular  Armt 
Maj.     Donald    Svuter    McConnaughy    to    Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Capt.  William  Andrew  Smith  to  Quartermaster  Corps. 
Maj.  William  Mayer  to  Field  Artillery. 
First  Lt.  Richard  Claire  Carpenter  to  Field  Artillery. 
Promotions  in  the  Regct-ar  Army 

Curtis  DeWitt  Alway,  maSgor,  Infantry. 
Louis  Jame.s  Lam,pke,  major.  Infantry. 

Promotions  and  Appointments  in  the  Navy 
To  be  rear  admirals 
David  M.  L»Bitton 
Hu.^band  E.  Kimmel 

To  be  captains 


be  coinTna7idcrs 

Owen  E.  Grimm 
Einar  R.  Johnson 
Pal  L,  Meadows 
Tliomas  B.  Inglis 
Earl  E.  Stone 


To  be  UeiiteTiarit  commanders 

Milton  E.  Miles 
Thomas  B.  Dugan 
Alfred  R.  Taylor 
Howard  R.  Healey 
Lucien  Ragonnet 


R'  belt 

G. 

Ceman 

Charkes 

E. 

Reordan 

To 

Edward 

H 

Jones 

Frank  R.  Dodge 

William 

W 

.  Warlick 

Vincent 

R 

Murphy 

Charles 

W 

Styer 

Thomas 

L. 

Sprague 

Char  lev  o.  GUsson 
Wiliian-i  S.  Price 
Donald  F.  Smith 
Louis  G.  McGlone 
Melville  E.  Eaton 
Walter  G.  Schindler 
Eugene  B.  Oliver 
Ralph  E    Hanson 
Thomas  L.  McCann 
Clarence  E.  Aidrich 
George  L.  Russell 
U-o  B.  Farrell 
William  D.  Hoover 
Richard  W.  Dole 
Lecn  J    Huffman 


Frank  T.  Watkins 
Tom  B,  Hill 
John  M.  Higgins 
Carl  F.  Espe 
James  P.  Clay 
Edward  C.Metcalfe 
John  H.  Leppert 
John  P.  Whitney 
Anthony  L.  Dams 

To  be  lieutenants 

Oliver  G.  Kirk 
Robert  DeV.  McGinnis 
Earl  T.  Schreibt^r 
Arthur  S.  Hill 
Edward  J.  O'Dcnnell 
Warner  S.  Rodtmon 
Edward  R.  Hannon 
William  H.  Watson.  Jr. 
Frank  B.  Stephens 
Edwin  P.  Martin 
Goldsborough  S.  Patrick 
B^-njamin  Coe 
L<^,well  T.  Stone 
Samuel  B.  Frankel 
James  H.  Mills.  Jr. 
Kemp  ToUcy 
Frederic  S.  Keeler 
Clayton  C.  McCaulry 
Stanley  C.  Strong 
John  M.  Bermingham 
James  T.  Hardin 
Paul  J.  Nelson 
Gustave  N.  Johansen 
Frank  P.  Mitchell.  Jr. 
Francis  D.  Jordan 
Gordon  F.  Duvall 
John  P.  Rembert,  Jr. 
Almon  E.  Loomis 
Jehn  Raby 
Alexander  H   Hood 
F.  Hireli.ns  Roder.ck  S.  Rccney 


Nic  Na.sh,  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Whipple 
Doutiiey  G.  McMillan 
John  L.  Ewmtr,  Jr. 
Basil  N.  Ri;tenhoii-Se,  Jr. 
Guy  W.  Strine.'.'r 
Julian  H.  L-n'^ett 
Richard  E.  H.iwrs  lan  addi- 
tional number  m  yrado 
George  H.  Wales 
Ciiarles  E,  Weakley 
Delos  E    Wait 
Henry  S,  Persons 
Earl  A.  Junghans 
ly^oiKird  T.  Morse 
Robert  B.  McCoy 
Frank  Novak 
Baron  J.  Mulianey 
John  R.  Moore 
Elliott  W.  Parish,  Jr. 
Caleb  B.  Laning 
Claude  V.  R.ckctts 
R  bert  J.  R.^msbotham 
R:chard  C.  Lake 
MacDonald  C.  Mains 
Harold  E.  Karrer 
Ralph  C.  Lynch.  Jr. 
Carl  A.  Pfterson 
Jacob  W   Wat'Thraise 
Miiivm  G    Kennedy 
Edv.aid 


Egbert  A.  Roth 
Donald  P.  Weiss 
Edward  C.  Stephan 
Heniy  J.  McRoberts 
Harold  Nielsen 
Carl  A.  Johnson 
Leroy  C.  Simpler 
Cleavcland  D  Miller 
Richard  G.  Visser 
Philip  R.  O.'^born 
Leonard  V.  Duffy 
Andrew  McB.  Jackson,  Jr, 
Wellington  T.  Hines 
Richard  T.  Spofford 
James  H.  Hean 
Peter  H.  Horn 
Charles  B.  Martell 
Bruce  E.  S.  Trippensee 
Edmund  E.  Garcia 
William  B.  Epps 
Emery  Roughton 
Manley  H.  Simons,  Jr. 
Harry  B.  Dodge 
William  C.  Ennis 
Kleber  S.  Masterson 
Herman  N.  Larson 
Joseph  A,  E,  Hmdman 
John  R.  Craig 
Marshall  E.  Dornin 
Frank  I.  Winant.  Jr. 
Raymond  W.  Johnson 
Richard  M.  Nixon 
David  L.  Whelchel 
Ephraim  P.  Holmes 
Wilfred  A.  Walter 
Walter  M.  Foster 
William  C   Butler.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Moore.  Jr. 
John  T.  Hayward 
Frank  L.  Johnson 
Francis  E.  Bardwell 
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William  H,  Kirvan 
Wilham  T.  Nel.'^on 
Nichol-"  s  Lucker,  Jr. 
Hugh  T,  MacKay 
Herman  A.  Pieczentkowskl 
Thomas  B.  Haley 
Mell  A.  Peterson 
Burrell  C  Allen,  Jr. 
Samuel  M.  Randall 
Ge^orge  N.  Butterfield 
John  O.  Kinert 
Denys  W.  Knoll 
Donald  F.  Knck 
Fi-ank  T.  Sloat 
Francis  S    Stich 
Edward  S.  Carm.ick 
George  C.  Seay 
Dudley  W.  Morton 
John  R.  McKnight,  Jr. 
Lynne  C.  Quiggle 
Jefferson  R.  Dennis 
Robert  J.  Stroh 
John  E.  Lee 
Henry  O.  Hansea 
John  Corbus 
Otis  J.  Earle 
John  M.  Lewis 
Gifford  Scull 
Victor  S.  Gaulin 
Howard  G.  Corey 
Alfred  E.  Grove 
Lance  E.  Massey     , 
James  W.  Davis      i-- 
Eugene  T.  Sands 
Donald  J.  Sass   -         ^ 
Clyde  B.  Stevens. 
Frank  P.  Luongo, 
Kenneth  McL.  Gentry 
Thomas  L.  Wogan 
George  M,  Holley 
Robert  J.  EssUnger 


Jr. 

Jr. 


To  be  lieutenants  numor  grades 


Fitzhugh  McMaster 
Rufus  L,  Taylor 
Morgan  Slay  ton 
Lewis  C   Coxe 
Orm'   C.  Robbms 
William  C.  G.  Church 
Richard  L.  Mann 
John  W.  Howard 
Christy  C,  Butterworth 
Alfred  D,  Kiimarlin 
Harry  H.  Graer.  Jr. 
Paul  L.  Joachim 
Bernard  A.  Clarey 
Earl  W.  Logsdon 

To  be  .^ 

Wilham  E.  Pinner 
Henry  M,  Weber 
John  M.  Woodard 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Ellis  B.  Rittenhoase 
Herman  J  Ko.ssler 
Ronald  Q.  Riinkin 
Francis  W.  Scanland, 
Donald  E.  Pugh 
John  H.  Parker 
Fletcher  L.  Sheffield, 
William  R.  Peeler 
John  C-  Martin 
Richard  S.  Stuart 
Claude  F.  Bailey 
Harold  W^  Cam.pbell,  Jr. 
Herbert  F.  Carroll,  Jr. 

uraeoTis 

Herman  Seal 
Robert  E  Baker 


To  be  passed  assistant  surgeons 


John  D.  Yarbrough 
John  M.  Wheelis.  Jr. 
Robert    L.   Ware 
AI\-in  J.  Corny 
Lan:::don  C,  Newman 
Donald  R.  Tom.pkms 
Leslie  D.  Ekvali 
Joseph  L.  Zundell 
B<-r.j  in.m  G,  Fecn 
Fraiioi-s  K.  Smith 


James  B.  Butler 
Erwm  H.  Osterloh 
Paul  M.  Hoot 
Harold  E.  Gillespie 
Ralph  C.  Boren 
Julian  M.  Jordan 
David  H.  Davis 
Lewis  T.  Dorgan 
Carl  V.  Green.  Jr. 


H 


-i  t 


f 

*    > 


,;j  > 
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>tant 
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SU' 


To   be  asri 
Charles  F  McCaffrey 
Alfred  L.  Smith 
Mariiin  E.  Roudebush 
Edward  P.  McLamey 

To  be  dental  s 

Jnmes  I.  Root 
Charles  C.  Tlnrslcy 
Walter  Rehrauer 
Philip  H.  Maclnnis 

To  be  assistant 

Jerome  B.  Caney 
Donald  L.  Tniscott 
Ga:l  T.  Curren 
Erlins  J.  Lorentzen 
Caryl  J.  Hoffer 
Lloyd  W.  Thomas 
Emeron  P.  Bachhuber 
Maurice  E.  Simpson 

To  be  pay 

Charles  J.  Hartcr 
Robert  O'Hagan 
Charles  C.  TlmmoiM 
Robert  L.  Mabon 

To  be  payn^ter 
George  W.  Baiiemschmidt 

To  be  passed  assistant  paymasters 
Donald  S.  Gordon  E  mest  C.  Collins 

John  W.  Haines  I  enry  S.  Cone 

Allan  McL.  Gray  i  [ilton  C.  Dickinson 

To  be  assistant  j!^yvuuters 

Burrows  W.  Morgan.  Jr. 
John  Vlnn,  Jr. 

To  be  chap 

Frank  R.  Hamilton 
Laon  P.  J<dinson 


ens 

Edrle  E   Metcalfe 
JerTeison  Davis 
Jcieph  M.  Hannor 

:r aeons 
Edward  B.  Hcwell 
Fi  anci.s  G.  Ulen 
H?nry  R.  Delaney 
Gjnnar  N.  Wennerberg 

dental  sttrgeons 

Otto  H.  Schlicht 
Mallie  A.  Griffin 
RDger  V.  Chastain 
"V^  ilbur  H.  PederFon 
VfiUiam  J.  van  Ee.  Jr. 

anley  W.  Eaton 
Efevid  M.  Pox 
Kenneth  L.  Urban 
ins nectOTS 
V  liliam  C.  Wallace 
Thomas  A.  EKirham 
■V'lUiam  A.  Best 
Jtmes  D.  Boyle 


>  ains 

C  arl  M.  Sitler 
Iiavid  L.  Quinn 
To  be  assistant  navel  constructors 


Maltev  E.  Baranowski 
Idward  R.  Tilburne 
(recr-jre  C.  Wells 


Allan  M.  Chambliss 
Charles  H.  Gerlach 
Edgar  H.  BatcheUer 

To  be  a  civil  Engineer 
Archibald  L.  Parsons 

To  be  assistant  ci^l  engineers 

Lewis  M.  Davis.  Jr. 
Neil  E.  Kinssky 

To  be  a  chief 
Arthur  L.  Parker 

To  be  chief  pharmacists 

Russell  P.  Cimningham 
William  A.  Washburn 


Doyle  G.  Donaho 
Alan  R.  Montgomery 
Hugh  R.  Nieman.  Jr. 
John  K.  McCue 
Alan  B.  Banister 
John  C.  Alderman 
George  F.  Beardsley 

XAUXE   Ct>RPS 

To  be  colv^la 
Clarke  H.  Wells 
Maurice  E.  Shearer 

To  be  Ueuienaiit  coioneta 

William  A.  WMton 
John  W.  TbomasoQ.  Jr. 


James  R.  Davis 
I  :rnest  S.  Bathke 
loatswain 


i  Jf  red  T.  Simons 
>  iddie  Young 

To  be  lieuteiants 

I  Lichard  R.  BaUinger 
)  William  T.  Easton 
I  kidie  R.  Sanders 
Iternhart  A.  Fuetsch 
Christian  L.  Engleman 
ack  S.  Dorsey 


To  '■> 
Clydo  H.  Har'-.el 
B'  r. ;  cT  !ii :  n  W    A ' .-: . n^on 
W.iliain  L.  Bait.i 


■nai' 


John  B   Ei'l 
Jar^;  .>  Yl.  Hester 
\V:.i...:r.  F  Parks 
\Vi;:-,t:n  A    Willis 
Jjhn  S.  Holnibjrg 
Clarence  J.  CDonncIl 
J  x:r:  \<  M.  Daly 
Jdr:-:  s  P.  B'  rkeley 
Eci.>o::  L.  L:."man 

To  be  sr( 

F:a:.';  W.  Davis 

C'.iar;. ;,  N.  Endweiss 


To  ^e  Cup'c'ts 
T'v-in-! 


Pr(  d  D,  Beans 
Aupui>l  Larocn 
Donovan  D.  Suit 
Norma::  Hu^a 
Henry  T.  El  rod 
Robert  L.  M.K-- 
Edward  B   Carnt^y 
Austin  R  Bnm'^ili 

nd  lieutenants 

Chail-     J    Q\:"er 
Frank  G.  U;  :  'ad 


To  be  a  chief  quartermaster  clerk 


John  L.  McConr.ack 
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5  J   Littrell.  Elkhart. 
H.r.T.s.  Fuunta.n  City. 
J.mf  A:ne5  Quinlan.  Hvly  Cross. 
Will. am  II.  Mfnau;:;i.  O^eola. 
Oscar  L.  Philipps.  Sai.iu  Glaus. 

NEW    nvMPST-iirE 

Charies  B.  Wefks.  Choconi.i. 

Carroll  N.  Young.  West  Sl-wartstown. 

NEW     TKSEY 

Francrs  E.  Schmidt,   Emerson. 
Eme.-t  B.   Helmnch.   H  pa'cong. 
Edith  B.  Braok.s    K..".j-l''ii 

WE.ST  v!Ro:m\ 

Edw.n  Caperton,  Alloy 
William  H.  Hilbcrn.  Beverly. 
Anna  S.  Been.  Camc!"n  on  Gauley. 
Blanche  L.  O'DtL.  Ha.stines. 
Geoiy-^  W    Kilm-T,   Hedge^^viUe. 
G'-^uree  L.  Carlisle,  Hilbbcro. 
Kenh  Nottingham.  Marhn'un 
Nell  Bf-nnett  Wolford.  Picken.-.. 
Gecrge  L.  WiIcoxl  n.  Tarns, 
Merle  G.  Raab,  Triadelphia. 
Myrtle  W.  Omdorff.  Ward  n^ville. 
Theima  P.  Forbes.  West  Lio^rty. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TUF^OAY,    NoVKMHEPv    oO,    1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  nocn. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  from  whom  all  bIP5?;in?s  flow, 
minister  unto  us  today.  Lot  u.s  pa:^s  mto  that  reasonab'e- 
ness  and  quietness  which  are  so  essential  to  our  vocation. 
We  acknowledge  our  wpakne.ss.^?  and  impoi-fections  and 
fervently  beseech  Thee  to  in.^pire  u.s  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Master,  that  we  may  d^al  wiih  ail  problems  in  the  light  of 
understanding  and  wi.'^dom.  Widf:^n  nur  spiritual  horizons 
and  let  us  feel  and  hear  the  call  to  higher  states  of  b"ing 
and  blessing.  Impre.ss  us,  bl'  -.-^fd  Lord,  that  true  merit 
lies  in  personal  effort  and  sacrifice  to  make  our  fellows  better 
and  happier.  We  pray  for  the  eye=;  of  vision  and  hope,  for 
the  arms  of  faith,  and  for  the  feet  of  obedience.  In  our 
Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 
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The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read 
and  approved. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

A  mes^ag'^  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wa?  communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Latta.  one  of 
hir,  sf'cretaries,  who  also  informed  the  House  that  en  the 
followine  date  the  President  approved  and  signed  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  foUowme  title: 

On  Nov^-^nib-^r  26,  1937: 

H.  J.  Res.  515.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  certain  cx- 
pen.ses  incid'  nt  to  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

EXTENSION  OF  REJA-^RKS 

Mr  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude therein  a  speech  I  made  on  November  23  at  Valley 
Forge. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah? 

Tlitre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Maverick  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  uv.n  remarks  in  the  Record. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT DISPOSITION   OF   ROAD    FUNDS 

<H.   DOC.   NO.   407  ) 

The  SPE.^KER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Roads,  and  ordered  printed: 

To  the  Conqres"!: 

By  the  act  of  June  16.  1936.  the  Congivss  authorized  appro- 
priations totaling  $216,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1938  and  1939  for  Pederal-aid  highways,  secondary  or  feeder 
roads,  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  forest  highways,  roads 
and  trails,  and  highways  across  public  lands,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tins  act  also 
authorized  appropriations  totaling  $21,500,000,  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1938  and  1939.  for  roads  and  trails  within  national 
parks,  for  parkways  to  give  access  to  national  parks  and  form 
connecting  sections  of  a  national  parkway,  and  for  Indian 
reservation  road-s.  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Under  the  fir&-t  category  there  has  been  appro- 
priated to  date  on  account  of  the  authorizations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1938  a  total  of  $2-;, 500,000  and  under  the  second  cate- 
gory a  total  of  $13,500,000,  or  a  grand  total  of  $38,000,000. 
leaving  $200  000,000  s^ill  to  be  appropriated  for  that  fiscal 
year.  To  m.eet  obligations  under  this  $200,000,000  of  out- 
standing authoriz-ations.  I  propose  to  include  an  estimate  of 
appropriaticn  of  approximately  $100,000,000  in  the  Bud?et  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939,  with  the  balance  to  be  provided  for 
1940.  This  takes  care  of  the  authorizations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1938  and  leaves  for  consideration  the  authorizations  of  $238.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

In  view  of  the  large  amounts  which  have  been  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  particularly  during  the  past  5 
years,  for  the  construction  of  public  roads,  and  becau.'^e  of 
the  necessity  for  taking  definite  .steps  to  reduce  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  balanced  Budget,  I  recommend 
that  the  Con-rc^s  adopt  the  following  pohcies: 

First.  Piovide  for  the  cancelation  of  the  1939  authoriza- 
tions prior  to  January  1.  1938.  by  which  date  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  required  to  apportion  to  the  various  States 
$214,000,000  of  such  authorizations. 

Second.  Limit  to  not  more  than  $125,000,000  per  annum 
all  public-reads  authorizations  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  and 
for  each  of  the  next  few  succeeding  years. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  first  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
in  1916,  there  has  been  appropriated  for  public  highways, 
including  allotments  from  emergency  appropriations,  more 
than  $3,100,000  COO,  of  which  am.ount  $1,490,000,000  has  been 
made  available  during  the  last  5  years.  This  annual  average 
for  the  past  5  years  of  $298,000,000  contrasts  with  an  annual 


average  of  less  than  $100,000,000  for  the  5-year  period  pre- 
ceding the  depression. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  existing  law  relating  to 
public  roads  which  should  receive  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection. The  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  is  required  to  appor- 
tion to  the  States  the  annual  amount  authorized  for  appro- 
priation, and  to  approve  projects  of  proposed  State  expendi- 
tures thereunder  which  shall  constitute  contractual  cbliga- 
ticns  of  the  Federal  Government,  regardless  of  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriaiions  for  their  pa\Tnent  and  of  the  fiscal 
outlook  of  the  Treasury.  This  mandatory  provision  com- 
plettiy  ties  the  hands  of  the  Executive  as  to  the  amount  of 
road  funds  to  be  included  in  the  Budget  for  any  fiscal  year. 
Wluie  I  do  not  object  to  the  apportioiim  nt  among  the  States 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  authonzt-d  for  appropriation,  I 
do  most  strenuously  object  to  the  mandatory  incurrence  of 
obligations  by  the  Federal  Goverruntnt  under  such  appor- 
tionments without  regard  to  it.*  abJity  to  finance  them  Irom 
its  revenues.  I.  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Congress  take 
the  necessary  action  permanently  to  eliminate  tins  provision 
of  our  public -roads  law. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevei.t. 

The  White  HqjjSE,  November  27.  1937. 

extension    of    REMARKS 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
in  response  to  the  message  ju:3t  read,  and  I  may  5>ay  there 
will  b;-  some  difference  of  opinion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklalioma? 

Theri'  was  no  obj-^ction. 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  .some  degree 
of  hesitancy  that  I  n.-^e  at  this  time  to  reply  to  President 
Roosevelt's  message,  but  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Roads  I  feel  that  it  is  m.y  humble  duty. 

It  is  evident  that  President  Roosevelt  desires  to  reduce 
expenditures  so  that  our  indebtedness  will  not  continue  to 
increase,  for  which,  of  course,  he  is  to  be  commended.  It 
is  also  evident  that  he  has  been  mtide  to  beheve  that  large 
appropriations  which  have  been  made  for  highways  could 
be  greatly  reduced  as  one  of  the  elements  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result. 

The  Congress  knowingly  made  the  authorizations  as  they 
now  exist.  It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  during  the 
past  6  years  that  the  money  expended  lor  highways  has  not 
only  given  large  employment  to  men  who  needed  the  work 
but  the  expenditures  along  this  line  have  added  to  the 
wen  1th  of  the  country  to  an  extent  not  excelled  by  any  other 
method  of  public  expendinire. 

The  President  also  proposes  that  following  this  period, 
beginning  with  the  year  1940.  the  entirp  authorization'^  for 
highways  .shall  be  limited  to  $125,000,000  a  year.  This 
would  include  regular  Federal  aid,  which  now  is  $125,000,000 
a  year,  and  has  been  the  normal  program  for  several  years, 
but  it  would  eliminate  the  amount  we  are  now  trying  to  give 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  necessary  farm-to-market  roads 
and  the  elimination  of  dangerous  railroad  grade  cro.ssings. 
His  recommendation  would  also  clim.na*e  the  amount  we 
feel  necessary  to  build  roads  m  Government -owned  territory, 
stich  as  forest  highways.  Federal  parks,  Indian  reservations, 
and  public  domains. 

In  addition  to  thi."  the  President  says  that  he  is  not  par- 
ticularly adverse  to  the  Congress  making  any  authorizations 
it  may  desire,  but  that  the  law  should  be  changed  so  that 
the  amounts  the  States  could  depend  upon  for  cooperation 
in  constructing  projects  would  be  limited  to  the  amount  that 
is  appropriated  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  President 
,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  the  funds  that  could  be 
made  available  for  that  period.     That,  of  course,  would  be 
I   like  going  back  to  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days  wlicn  road 
I  building  v.as  an  unstable  biisiness. 
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responsibility  It  voluntarily   assumed   20   years   aso  to  aid 

the  States  in  building  a  c. 'nnccf^'d  "--y.^''  m  of  roads,  and  from 
definite  commitments  made  by  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent last  year  for  1938  ar.d  1939. 

On  the  strength  of  the  orderly  program  authorized  In  the 
first  Hayden-CartvtTight  Act  in  1934  there  was  an  immedi- 
ate business  pick-up  in  the  Lndusiries  connected  with  road 
building.  Employment  ii:creased  sharply  at  the  material 
and  equipment  plants.  Contractors  reorganized  and  started 
replacing  obsolete  and  worn-out  machinery.  If  Congress 
and  the  President  now  back  up  and  Federal  aid  funds  are 
now  withheld,  it  i.s  obvious  that  the  reverse  will  be  true;  ex- 
pansion will  ccas"  and  there  will  be  a  general  lay-off  of  em- 
ployees throuRhcut  th«'  ir-.du.^try,  even  before  the  program  is 
actually  curtailed.  Assurance  that  the  road-building  pro- 
gram will  continue  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  does  not 
much  help  the  general  effect  of  this  startling  proposal. 

It  is  the  psychological  eff*  '^t  of  this  proposal  that  I  fear 
fully  as  much  as  the  loss  to  the  Nation  of  vitally  needed 
roads. 

WHT     MAKr    ROMJS    THK    QOATT 

•nie  best  illustration  we  can  give  to  show  how  vital  the  road- 
improvement  qu  stion  is  to  the  common  people  of  this  coun- 
try is  the  knowledge  that  our  highways  every  day  are  being 
used  by  almost   29.000,000  automobiles  and  the  number  is 
steadily  increasing.    While  these  people  using  the  highways 
realize  that  an  improved  road  reduces  their  cost  of  transpor- 
taiion,  they  also  realize  that  there  are  many  other  things 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  that  need  funds  for 
thise  purpo^s.     For  that  reason,  should  the  Congress  feel 
that  expenditures  should  be  reduced  these  people  would  be 
willing  to  share  in  the  reduction  of  funds  for  road  building, 
but  they  also  feel  that  properly  constructed  highways,  which 
would  aid  in  the  transportation  of  many  things  necessary 
for  national  defense,  are  at  least  equal  to  the  necessity  for 
battleships.     Our  citizens  are  not  going  to  sit  supinely  by 
and  permit  the  funds  for  expenditure  for  highways  to  be 
reduced  while  we  are  increasing  our  expenditures  for  other 
governmental  activities.     The  matter  of  Federal  cooperation 
in  building  roads  covers  a  long  period  of  time.    It  is  so  well 
established  that  many  people  have  taken  it  for  granted,  but 
any   proposition   to   make   road   construction   the    "goat"   in 
plans  for  economy  will,  m  my  opinion,  receive  critical  exami- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  in  thai  attitude  we  who 
have  given  time  and  energy  toward  the  legislation  on  this 
subject  cannot  help  but  agree 

In  short,  I  believe  thar  uur  present  program  of  P.»dcral 
expenditure  for  road.s  should  be  continued  at  least  until  our 
present  Federal  highway.s  are  out  of  the  mud  and  dust.  If 
President  Roosevelt  could  motor  over  .some  of  the  highways  in 
my  di.sinct.  I  feel  -ure  lie  wnuld  agree  with  me  on  that  point, 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Sp-  ak.  r,  I  ai.k  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  h  .vp  5  legislative  days  alter  the  completion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  8505,  the  farm  bill,  in 
which  to  extend  their  own  remarks  m  tiie  Record  on  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R- 
8505 »  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  re- 
sources and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
agricultural  commodities  m  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  rv.^lved  it&eif  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
ccrk,idci ation  of  the  biU  H.  R.  8505.  with  Ivlr.  Wahkxn  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  JONES.  Mr  Cha.rn-..in.  I  yicla  20  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mis.^is.sippi   :Mr.  Dox£yj. 

Mr.  DOXEY  M:  Chairman,  all  of  us  are  m.ore  or  less 
familiar  with  the  conditions  facing  this  country,  especially 
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with  reference  to  agr  cultu-^-e.  I  shall  not  devote  very  much 
time  to  a  di.>cu.>.?inn  cf  conditions.  I  know  that  there  is  not 
a  Member  of  Congre.s.5,  either  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate, 
who  is  not  anxious  to  do  something  really  worth  while  and 
constructive  for  agriculture.  The  trouble  is  and  has  been 
that  we  cannot  agree  on  hnw  to  do  it. 

Various  Members  of  Congress  sincerely  and  honestly,  and 
with  a  desire  to  renc  er  service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture, 
have  introduced  numerous  farm  bills.  The  several  farm 
groups  have  recommended  certain  bUls  and  programs.  Vari- 
ous agricultural  leaders  have  appeared  before  our  committee 
and  advocated  this  plan  or  that  plan.  However,  the  record 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  none  of  them,  either  indi- 
viduals, farm  groups,  or  otherwise,  have  agreed  on  a  general 
farm  program  for  al  agricultural  commodities.  They  can- 
not even  agree  on  a  program  for  one  commodity.  Further- 
more, there  is  not  an  agreement  on  how  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram that  they  may  advocate  or  propose. 

Any  legislation  as  broad  and  intricate  as  a  general  farm 
bill  has  to  more  or  less  be  a  compromise.  Various  groups 
more  Interested  in  one  agricultural  commodity  than  in  an- 
other have  to  first  adjust  their  different  plans  and  ideas; 
then  the  various  gioups  have  to  meet  with  others  interested 
in  the  general  program  and  reach  some  common  understand- 
ing as  to  the  general  philosophy  of  the  whole  program.  This 
all  takes  time,  effort,  study,  and  patience.  It  is  a  game  of 
give  and  take. 

It  is  much  easier  to  talk  about  a  general  farm  bill  than 
it  is  to  write  one  that  will  stand  the  test  in  the  courts  and 
otherwise. 

The  House  Coinrrittee  on  Agriculture  has  reported  and 
presented  to  the  Membership  of  this  House  for  your  con- 
sideration at  this  time  a  general  farm  bill  that  we  feel  is 
the  best  we  could  co  tmder  the  circumstances.  Our  com- 
mittee has  been  wording  on  it  a  long  time. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  a  great  many  provisions  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  wanted.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  contains  some  provisions  that  many  of  us  were 
opposed  to  in  the  committee.  However,  in  order  to  get  a  gen- 
eral farm  bill,  some  of  us  yielded  here  and  others  yielded 
there  and,  after  much  work  and  discussion  and  drafting  seven 
confidential  committee  prints,  the  majority  of  our  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  agreed  to  report  favorably  this 
bill— H.  R.  S505. 

We  invite  free  and  frank  discu-ssion  of  the  bill.  It  is  wide 
open  for  amendments  and  any  changes  the  majority  of  this 
House  vot^s  to  mak?. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee.  I  trust  that  wliatever 
changes  and  amenc  ments  are  adopted  will  make  the  bill  a 
better  and  more  wo-kable  one  and  be  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  farnn  r. 

I  am  of  the  opi;iion  that  in  the  final  analysis,  if  and 
when  we  enact  a  general  farm  bill,  the  measure  finally 
pas.sed  on  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  conference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  conferees. 

Tl^.e  Senate  farn-  bill  <S.  2787  •  is  vastly  different  to  our 
bill  'H.  R.  8505'.  The  ground  work,  machinery,  philosophy, 
and  general  provisi:)ns  of  the  two  bills  are  extremely  differ- 
ent and  approach  the  general  subject  of  farm  relief  from 
entirely  different  aigles. 

However,  in  order  to  get  a  general  farm  bill  enacted,  we 
may  be  driven  to  accept  the  rigid  compulsion  control  features 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

Tlie  country  as  a  whole  is  interested  in  results.  It  is  up  to 
us  as  Members  of  Congres.s  to  provide  the  best  ways  and 
means  to  obtain  th?  most  satisfactory  results.  It  is  a  grave 
and  .venous  respon.s  bility  resting  on  the  .shoulders  of  Congiess. 
In  a  general  larm  bill  we  cannot  legislate  just  for  one  sec- 
tion of  the  countr:.'  or  just  for  the  commodity  in  which  a 
certain  section  is  t.ie  most  interested.  We  have  to  legislate 
for  all  major  agricultural  commodities  and  for  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

At  this  time  no  en?  knows  what  kind  of  a  general  farm 
bill  will  be  enacted,  and  certainly  I  will  not  attempt  here  to 
discuss  the  conititiitionality  of  tins  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  how  to  get  the  money  is 
a  real  problem.  We  all  realize  that  it  takes  money,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it,  to  successfully  finance  any  agricultural  pro- 
gram. With  that  condition  facing  us.  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  gave  patient  and  careful 
consideration  to  all  the  plans  and  programs  proposed.  We 
feit  the  responsibility,  and  we  realized  it  was  a  grave  and 
serious  one  that  rested  upon  us.  to  bring  out  an  agricultural 
bill  national  in  scope  and  one  which  dealt  \Anth  all  agri- 
cultural commodities — that  is,  the  five  major  agricultural 
commodities — and  at  the  same  time  based  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial and  economic  basis.  As  a  result  of  the  thought,  the 
labor,  and  the  ideas  of  the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  you  today  have  this  bill  before  you — H.  R. 
8505.  During  the  balance  of  my  time  it  is  going  to  be  my 
purpose  as  best  I  can  to  explain  Qiis  bill,  but  necessarily  it 
will  have  to  be  in  a  general  way,  as  the  bill  contains  86  pages 
and  423  sections. 

H.  R.  8505  is  divided  into  four  broad  titles.  Each  title  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  parts  and  each  part  into  sections 
dealing  with  various  and  sundry  agricultural  problems  and 
commodities. 

Title  I  continues  and  amends  the  preseni  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Acts.  I  shall  not  dwell  at  this  time 
on  the  details  of  title  I. 

Title  II  provides  for  loans  on  the  major  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  ever-normal-granary  feature  is  tied  into  tills 
.section. 

Title  III  covers  marketing  quotas  for  the  five  major  agricul- 
tural commodities:  First,  tobacco;  second,  field  corn;  third, 
wheat;  fourth,  cotton;  fifth,  rice. 

Title  IV  covers  miscellaneous  provisions  and  appropria- 
tions. We  believe  the  appropriations  m  this  bill  stay  within 
the  present  soil-conservation  program  to  a  great  extent.  In 
title  rv  we  provide  a  \ehicle  for  the  reduction  of  freight  rates 
on  farm  commodities.  I  could  stop  here  and  make  a  speech 
on  the  dire  need  for  some  kind  of  a  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  farm  commodities  and  point  out  the  great  inequalities 
which  exi.st  at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  this  Is  a  matter 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  lake  up  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

In  pari.  2  of  title  IV  we  provide  for  research  laboratories 
to  find  new  uses  and  new  markets  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. These  laboratories  are  to  Ix^  spread  throughout  the 
United  States.  For  this  purpose  we  provide  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000,000  annually. 

We  also  extend  indefinitely  the  life  of  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation,  We  could  talk  for  some  time  of 
the  wor-derful  work  this  corporation  lias  done.  There  is  no 
Member  of  the  House,  no  matter  from  what  section  he  comes, 
v,-hetlier  from  far  Cali.'ornia  or  from  Maine,  who  doe.s  not 
know  of  some  btnefits  which  have  been  brought  to  his  .section 
in  connection  with  the  commodities  of  that  section  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Ccrporaiion. 
A  great  part  of  the  funds  for  this  purpose  has  come  from 
the  operation  of  section  32,  about  which  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion.  We  strengthen  this  provision  under 
title  IV  of  this  bill,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  time  to  discuss 
with  you  the  ideas  and  the  intention  of  Congress  with  ref- 
erence to  the  future  di.'^ixisition  of  funds  obtained  under 
section  32. 

We  not  only  provide  for  research  laboratories,  which  is  the 
only  direct  appropriation  contained  in  the  bill,  except  for 
administrative  appropriations,  but  we  also  include  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  the  3-cent  subsidy  which  was  included 
in  the  third  deficiency  appropriation  bill  m  regard  to  the 
1937  cotton  crop.  The  language  in  that  bill  provided  that  the 
farmer  who  complies  with  the  1338  program  is  entitled  to 
."uch  a  subsidy,  but  the  one  who  does  not  comply  is  not 
entitled  to  it.  We  provide  in  this  bill  that  this  subsidy  be 
paid  the  farmers. 

We  all  know  that  the  most  controversial  title  in  this  bill. 
the  one  which  is  giving  you  and  has  given  my  committee  the 
most  concern,  is  title  III.  which  contains  the  marketing- 
quota  provisions  for  the  five  ccmmodities  ccn.'Mdered.  Mem- 
bers uf  Congress  and  groups  of  pccyie  are  naturally  more 
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interested  tn  one  commodity  than  to  aiM>ther.    We  are  the 
ones  wbo  hare  to  undertake  the  wrttmg  of  this  bill,  and  in 
passing  may  I  say  tn  the  kindes  oC  spirit  that  It  Is  a  great 
deal  easier  to  talk  about  a  fenc  ral  farm  bill  than  to  vnte 
one  which  tt  Is  believed  will  sta  xl  the  test  in  court  and  be 
practiad  and  feasible  in  its  oiper  itk>n.    We  had  to  approach 
the  sotutirm  of  the  probtem  of  tc  bacco  from  one  angle.    The 
problems  of  wheat  and  cotton  are  more  similar  than  are 
those  ot  the  otter  three  commodities,  because  wheat  and 
cotton  are  what  are  known  as  ea  port  crops.    They  are  world 
eommodtdes.  grown  throughout  the  world.     Field  com  had 
to  be  appraached  from  tte  viewi  oint  of  possible  difference  in 
respect  of  tte  machinery  inv(dT<  d  and  its  operation,  because 
ttese  eommodttles  cannot  be  n  at  on  a  parity.    When  our 
fi^i^wfupi—  and  friends  who  tev«  giren  a  great  deal  of  study 
and  t^«■^^r**t  to  the  oottcn  quest!  m,  or  tte  rice  questicxi.  per- 
haps, or  any  other  special  oomm  odlty,  would  introduce  %  bill 
relating  to  these  conunodities,  a  id  it  would  come  befort  our 
committee,  we  wouW  itod  that  i  te  plan  would  not  be  at  ail 
praetleable  to  its  applicatkm  an  1  that  It  could  not  be  made 
toto  a  general  farm  hiU,  whk:ik  wooid  apf^  to  the  other 
commodities.    Therefore,  we  hJd  to  iron  out  these  difier- 
enoes.    It  was  some  |ob. 

I  may  say  right  here  that  our  c  ommittce  does  not  claim  this 
bill  ts  a  complete  answer  to  thi^  general  farm  probiem. 

Reverting  to  title  m.  you  kno  w  as  well  as  I — and  I  do  not 
say  this  to  a  spirit  of  flattery— 4  hat  some  al:^  speeches  were 
made  here  yesterday  to  regard  to  this  situation.  Thcee  of 
you  who  foOorwed  tte  analysis  and  tte  kigical  reasoning  in 
Itese  speeches.  I  behew.  know  i  oore  about  tte  farm  bill  this 
mormng  than  you  did  yesterday.  I  tepe  those  of  you  who  are 
interested  will  read  tte  oommltt «  report  to  regard  to  tte  bill. 
I  may  say  to  rt>— *"ff  that  our  r*^«wtTiit>j»»  has  a  great  chair- 
man, and  we  have  a  hard-worki  og  committee.  We  have  effi- 
cient and  obllgixv  clerks,  bat  miiy  I  say  that  Congress  has  to 
Its  ta«islati«e  drafting  senice  wo  men,  John  O'Brien  and 
Gerald  D.  Morgan,  wte  deserv*  tte  ttenks  not  only  of  our 
commtttee  bat  d  tte  entire  Ooi  gress.  They  worked  day  and 
night,  and  they  Jeaeivc  not  on  y  praise  but  thanks,  because 
tte  report  yoo  will  read  is  lar*  iy  tte  work  at  these  legisla- 
tive drafting  clerks. 

Oor  purpose  as  a  committee  Is  to  try  to  t^  you  how  we 
hope  this  taiO  to  going  to  work.  *fot  one  of  us  knows  how  it  is 
goinc  to  be  administered,  but  w(  did  make  an  tenest  effort  to 
try  to  gK  from  tte  Department  some  idea  of  tew  they  ex- 
pected to  administer  it.  and  we  i  lid  try  to  tell  them  our  toten- 
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tion,  spelled  out  piLhfT  in  specific  and  definite  terms  or 
expressed  in  general  U.Tm>,  as  to  the  way  the  bill  lo  supposed 
to  operate,  and  how  we  luLend  tor  it  to  be  administered. 

We  have  placed  the  aJioimenUs  und'T  thii  bill  on  a  tiUed- 
acreage  basis.  W-  have  aband-ntxi,  and  we  have  let  it  be  defl- 
ni:ely  known  that  we  want  to  gel  away  from,  the  formula 
which  has  been  used  hert-tt^fore  under  the  soil-conservation 
program  of  base  acrea^je  Ttu.s  bill  deals  with  tilled  acreage. 
and  the  definiuon.-.  are  plainly  set  out  to  this  bilL  Tilled 
acreage  is  farmed  land  plaiiLed  aiuiually  or  in  regular  rota- 
tion. This  give^  the  farmer  who  has  tried  to  comply  with  a 
diversified  program  some  riKh:,s  and  benefits  which  we  believe 
te  has  been  denied  I  can  best  iliostrau;  this  to  the  Members 
of  tte  House  by  taking  an  example,  and  naturally,  coming 
from  a  great  cotton -producing  SUte,  the  SUt*  of  Mississippi, 
I  take  cotton.  aJthougli  wheat  could  be  used  under  different 
circumstances  as  an  example.  We  leave  some  wide  discretion 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  we  make  it  discretionary 
with  him  to  determine  the  national  acreage  with  respect  to 
tte  various  commcdit;ei>.  including  cotton.  In  the  discussion 
before  our  Hous»:  Agriculture  Committee  we  took  a  national 
acreage  basis,  say  28.000.000  acres 

Twenty-eight  railiion  acres,  under  normal  conditions,  will 
yield  practically  12,000.000  bales  of  cotton.  Twenty-five 
million  acres,  under  normal  condition.s,  will  possibly  yield 
10  000.000  bales:  but,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  take  a 
28. 000. 000 -acre  national  allotment,  and  I  am  simply  trying 
to  tell  you  who  are  intertjsted  lu  cotton  how  we  think  the 
bill  will  operate  in  a  practical  way.  When  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  det(  rnv-nt^s  the  national  allotment,  he  next  de- 
termines the  variou-s  State  allotments.  Each  State  allot- 
ment takes  a  5-ycar  period  on  ba'^ls  of  acreage  devoted  to 
cotton,  and  whatevpr  that  basis  is  In  proportion  to  the 
national  allotment  that  Is  the  allotment  for  the  State. 

Using   the   State    of   Mississippi,   for    example,    in   round 
figures,  say  it  would,  under  a  national  allotment  of  28,000.000 
acres,  be  allotted  2  000.000  acres  for  the  State  allotment; 
tn  fact,  it  would  be  about  2.746.000:  and  I  have  here  a  table 
worked  out  en  this  5-yf^ar  average  with  reference  to  the 
allotment  to  each  State,  and  I  a.'!k  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  table  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  for 
the  reason  that  I  shall  not  havr  time  to  discuss  it  In  detaiL 
The  CHAIRMAN      Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows* 


-yfOT    average    plaited    acr^ag'\ 
acreage 


and    on    basis    of    planted    piiu 
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Cotton — 28.000,000    ceres    prorated    on    bas^s    of    10-,    5-,    3-,    and   2-year    average    planted    acreage,    and    on    bcsix    of    p'amed    plus 

rented  acreage — Continued 


2S,(H.4j,i>X)  acrvs  proral«Hi  on  basis  of— 

Ptata 

2 

•year  avorago  i  !i*36-37) 

l'.i,;7  !»rn"Hge 

ly33^37 

acn-a^e 

ivv.:  a 

uota  ' 

iy37  qu.'La  > 

Plantcil 
acreage 

rprncnt 

of  riiilcd 

SUtcs 

Planted 

plu.s 
rtntcd 

Perfvnt 

of  I'Ultt'll 

Slates 

ri"inte.l 

plus 
rent4?d 

Pcnvr-.t 

of  i   u.tiM 

Statw 

PhnHNi 

plus 
rented  ' 

Prrr^'nt 

oi  riiuiH.i 

States 

.\iTcagc 

Pereent 

of  rnited 

St.iles 

Acreage 

P.rcpnt 

..f  rnit«l 
iialos 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida     

i,im 

acrrt 
2.  107 
2,hlH 
88 
2,  124 
1..C2 
2.  742 
2,232 
1..315 

10.  747 

7  .S.T 

s  yy 

32 

7,  5y 

4  .M 

9  r« 

7.97 

4  ™ 

38  38 

i.'-mo 
acta 

1.  .'IS 
2.405 

yo 

2.  1H4 
1.258 
2,  em 

2,  470 

i,:r27 
10.571 

7  91 

8  59 
.32 

7.80 
4  49 

11  61 

S,  H2 

4.  74 

37  76 

arrr» 

2,  \V, 
2.  .US 

y.< 

Z  155 
l.ZU 
2.  tVil 
2.  54M 
l,.3O0 
10.  'iSfi 

7  OH 
»  3.5 
33 
7  70 
4  41 
y  40 
9  10 
4  64 
37.98 

arrff 
2.  '222 

.''.  .tiy 
y2 

2.  lUS 
1.241 
2,  fi3y 
2.624 
1.306 
10,  702 

7  <H 

^  3o 

.33 

7  73 

4  43 

y  42 
y  :c 

4,  ti7 
38.22 

1.000 

OCT  ft 

2.  246 

:.  .':'5 

'.'1 

2.  200 

1,  238 

2,  tU« 
2.  TtW 

1.  %n 

10.  742 

R  02 
h  i) 
,34 
7  Hrt 
4  42 
9  35 
9  C7 
4  tiS 
38  3fi 

l.vri 

BCfS 

2.  241 

2.  .W. 

2.  197 
1,236 
2.616 
2.702 
1.299 
10,726 

8.00 

lao 

.34 

Cienrjirt   - 

l/<iin.<riri» 

7.  S4 
4  41 
9  34 

9S5 

South  '  '.irolina.. .-. 

Teias 

4  64 

38.31 

.'Southern  rPcioD 

2.V  14.". 

3yi 

W2 
7fi6 

1  1(1 

425 
24 

89  SI 

1  40 

.  18 

3.  15 

X74 

.39 

73 

1  52 

25,213 
3ft5 

52 
937 
762 
107 
187 
355 

22 

yo  04 

i,.H) 

ly 

3  35 

2.72 

.38 

.67 

1  27 

.08 

2.^,  120 

:^ 

55 
943 
TM 
111 

ain.' 

430 
21 

sy  71 

1  :r 
.  ly 

3  37 

2  62 
.40 
.72 

1  54 
,08 

25,330 

.56 

y56 

742 

99 

168 

31  «i 

ao 

90  46 

1  IH 
.•20 

3  42 

2  ft5 
.35 

60 

1  07 

.07 

25.  443 

2><9 
56 

723 

90 
1B2 
248 

20 

90  87 

1   '13 

-2Lt 

3  46 

258 

.32 

.58 

.89 

.07 

25,406 

292 

55 

968 
722 

yo 

168 

279 

20 

90  74 

Mi^'sourj                       .  -  

1,04 
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'  New  growers  cUTeaw    i',i.s«»(1  0:1  iiercent  chanee  of  viliinie<l  t-ottoii  lUxeaKe  from  iyri5  to  iy;i7. 

>  .New  sruwers  acreiitje  jased  ol  i>erL'eijl  change  of  pljtnted  cotton  acreage  from  IVi'i  to  1937  and  adjusted  fur  tieri'eiit  cHiaage  of  each  in  tividual  .-^Uiie  to  the  fniiad  SUitM 


averrtge. 

Mr,  DOXEY,  Thte  State  of  Mississippi,  say,  gets  a  2,000,- 
000-acre  Slate  allotment,  then  the  necessary  allotment  out  of 
that  amount  will  be  made  to  each  county  or  each  local  area. 

I  may  say  right  here,  frankly,  that  in  committee  I  thought 
the  provision  was  i.i  the  bill,  and  I  think  the  chairman  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  statement,  that  this  county  allotment  is 
to  be  on  tilled  acret.ge.  just  like  the  farm  allotment,  in  order 
that  the  counties  that  have  been  diversifying  will  get  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  cotton  acreage  in  the  county  allot- 
ment. So  if  there  may  be  any  doubt  about  it,  I  think  I  can 
speak  with  authority  in  saying  that  this  was  the  intention 
of  the  committee.  Now,  for  instance,  take  my  home  county 
of  Marshall,  it  would  be  allotted  more  than  20,000  acres,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  let  us  say  that  out  of  the 
2,000, 000-acre  State  allotment  the  county  of  Marshall  is 
allowed  20.000  acres  under  the  State  of  Mis.sissippi  allotment. 
This  all  sounds  ea.sy  but  the  trouble  is  going  to  come  later 
when  we  get  to  the  individual  farm  allotment.  We  hope 
there  will  not  be  any  di.ssatisfaction  but  this  may  be  a  vain 
hope.  In  any  event,  we  want  to  make  it  as  practical  and  as 
reasonable  as  possible.  We  have  tried  to  work  the  allotment 
out  on  a  tiUed-acreage  basis.  We  have  tried  to  work  it  out 
in  the  .'^ame  way,  whether  it  is  for  1  farm  or  5.000  farms  in 
that  county,  and  in  any  event  it  is  an  acreage  aUotment. 
Using  20.000  acres  as  an  illustration  for  the  county  allotment, 
then  suppo.se  you  have  40,000  acres  of  tilled  land  in  that 
county  and  you  will  always  have  more  tilled  land  in  your 
county  than  you  are  going  to  have  acre  allotments,  here  is 
the  way  it  works  as  to  allotment  to  the  individual  farmer: 
Twenty  thousand  acres  is  one-half  of  40,000  acres,  or  50  per- 
cent, and  50  percent  is  the  percentage  that  each  farm  will 
be  cut.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  a  general  50  percent 
cut  in  the  tillable  acreage.  Each  farm  will  have  the  same 
percent  reduction.  If  you  have  a  farm  of  500  acres  and  I 
have  a  farm  of  1,000  acres  of  tillable  land,  the  percentage 
01  the  cut  is  the  same  and  50  percent  comes  off  the  1,000 
acres  and  50  percent  comes  off  the  500  acres. 

This  is  the  formula  or  the  yardstick  that  is  set  up  in  this 
bill. 

When  the  individual  farm  allotment  is  made,  then  we  have 
a  proN-ision  here,  and  I  will  say  frankly  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  proper  figure  or  not,  that  the  allotment  of 
the  State  will  be  reduced  by  5  percent.  In  other  words,  it 
Will  be  a  95 -percent  allotment,  and  the  same  thing  is  true 


of  the  counties,  because  5  percent  will  be  withheld  for  two 
purposes.  One  purpose  will  be  that  2*2  percent  will  go 
for  the  use  of  lands  that  have  not  heretofore  been  put  into 
cultivation.  Under  certain  conditions,  like  those  in  Missouri 
and  in  certain  drainage  districts,  we  do  not  want  to  encour- 
age new  lands  being  put  into  cultivation,  but  2^2  percent  is 
set  aside  for  that  purpose,  for  new  lands  already  prepared 
for  cultivation,  although  there  will  be  many,  many  sections 
and  many  States'and  counties  that  will  not  use  the  2 '  2  per- 
cent, because  they  have  not  such  a  condition.  However,  we 
provide  an  additional  2^2  p>ercent  that  will  go  to  the  small 
farmer;  that  is,  the  farmer  whose  acreage  allotment  does  not 
exceed  15  acres. 

This  is  some  help  for  the  small  farmer,  and  we  provide 
further  that  in  counties  or  areas  where  they  do  not  need 
this  2 '2  percent  to  be  put  to  uses  lor  new  land,  that  it  is  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  farmer  in  addition  to 
the  other  2>2  percent.  That  makes  5  percent  additional 
allotment  of  acres  to  small  farmers. 

I  know  there  will  be  a  lot  of  amendments  offered  from 
the  floor.  This  question  regarding  exemptions  to  small  farm- 
ers we  have  always  had  before  us.  We  had  it  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  original  Bankhead  bill,  and  the  Doxey  bill 
secured  for  the  small  farmer  a  iwo-bale  exemption.  It  took 
a  long  time  and  much  hard  work  to  secure  any  exemptions 
for  the  small  farmer  under  the  old  Bankhead  bill. 

In  this  bill  'H.  R.  8505)  our  committee  has  endeavored  to 
provide  certain  exemptions  for  the  small  faimer,  and  we 
have  had  to  employ  the  percentage  method.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  the  2 '2  percent  herein  provid^-'d  will  give  to  the 
small  farmer  a  fair  and  reasonable  exemption  to  which  I 
know  he  is  entitled. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  10  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DOXEY.     Yes;  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Referring  to  the  formula  set  up  In 
section  365  <A)  of  the  bill,  it  provides,  in  effect,  that  after 
the  national  allotment  has  been  fixed,  it  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  on  a  5-year  history  basis.  May  I  inquire 
as  to  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  cotton  this  year  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi? 
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Mr.  DOXEY.    I  have  a  table  heie.  and  If  the  gentleman 


from  California  will  permit,  it  is  go 
It  will  explain  all  of  that.    It  will 
fom;a  and  every  cotton  State,  and 
fomla  will  get;  but  if  I  go  into  a 


ng  into  the  Record,  and 

i:ive  the  figures  for  Cali* 

it  will  show  what  Cali- 

discussion  of  that  tablt 


now.  then  there  are  some  other  feitures  of  the  bill  I  shall 
never  get  to.  I  want  to  be  entirely  courteous  to  the  gentle- 
man, amd  I  refer  him  to  this  table 

Mr.  GEARHART.  I  am  told  that  if  the  national  acreage 
allotment  is  fixed  at  28,000.000  acr  ^s.  California  will  be  cult 
from  about  618,000  acres  down  to  2  97.000  acres,  or  about  55 


State,  Mississippi,  v.ill  be 
000   acres,   or   about   25 


percent;  and  that  the  gentleman's 
cut  from   about  2.674,000  to  2.00C<,i 
percent. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  what  California 
has  and  what  it  will  get.  and  ther  he  will  know  what  thje 
State  will  be  cut.  Under  the  5-yea  •  average,  California  w.U 
get  an  allotment  of  238,000  acres  tjo  put  into  cotton,  undar 
the  28,000. 000-acre  national  basis. 

Mr.   GEARHART.    And    this   y^r   we   have   618.000    or 

The  appli(  ation  of  the  formula  s^t 


will  reqiiirfe 
that   whia  i 


the  reduction  of  Call- 
can    be   produced    on 


•20.000  acres  in  cotton, 
forth  in  section  365  A 
fomia's  1938  crop  to 
297.000  acres? 

Mr.  DOXEY.    Yes.    You  raise  a 
California. 

Mr.  GEARHART.    That  Is  a  cut 
States  in  the  old  deep  South  are  ndt  cut  more  than  from  25 
to    30    percent.    Can    that    Inequfility    of    opportunity    lt>e 
defended? 

Mr.  DOXEY.    I  shall  put  this  talkie  into  the  Recohd  so  the 
gentleman  can  see.    We  hope  it  Is 
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lot  of  cotton  per  acre  in 
)f  about  55  percent.    The 


air  and  reasonable 


and 
We  cannot  say 


Mr.  GEARHART.  What  I  desir;  to  ask  the  gentleman  is 
vtMtber  be  thinks  It  Is  fair  to  cut  (California  55  percent  and 
to  cut  the  deep  Sooth  States  only  i  ibout  25  i>ercent? 

Mr.  DOXEY.  We  have  been  uilng  cotton  acreage, 
that  Is  the  basis  that  we  are  wordng  on 
that  anythlnf  Is  folnc  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  when  it 
eomes  to  dealing  with  vastly  dUftf'  mt  commodities  grown  in 
vastly  different  sections  of  the  com  try;  but  if  the  gentleman 
emu  show  a  better  way.  If  It  lulti  California  and  will  also 
salt  Georgia,  then  we  win  try  to  g  et  together  and  work  out 
a  fomnila.  but  we  want  to  bring  tJiese  facts  to  the  House  so 
that  when  it  comes  time  and  the  g  mtleman  wants  to  amend 
It.  It  Is  all  right  with  us,  if  It  is  th<  right  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment. I 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER  and  Mr.  T/RVER  rose.  | 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Just  let  me  procc  Ki  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield.  Gen  lemen,  you  have  heardl  a 
lot  of  talk  about  marketing  quotas  for  cotton.  The  market- 
ing quotas  In  respect  to  cotton  do  not  go  into  effect  for  the 
year  1938.  Alcmg  about  August  1st  or  before  that  tinie, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  begin  s  to  think  about  the  total 
supply  with  reference  to  the  normal  supply  of  cotton.  If 
the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normil  supply  in  his  judgment 
by  15  percent,  he  will  then,  by  Norember  15,  announce  that 
a  referendum  wHl  be  held  with  n  Terence  to  cotton.  Then 
he  orders  a  referendum  partlclpited  in  by  every  fanner 
who  Is  given  a  quota  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  In 
that  rrferendum  all  quota  farmers  are  entitled  to  vote.  The 
result  of  the  referendum  b  armouaced  before  December  15. 
If  one-third  of  those  partldpatlnf  in  the  referendum,  vote 
against  it,  there  will  be  no  marke  ing  quota  with  reference 
to  cotton,  and  we  are  talking  about  cotton  now.  Yet,  if  the 
marketing  quota  election  carries  and  the  next  year  aftier 
It  goes  into  effect,  war  breaks  out,  ar  some  emergency  arises, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  i  i  his  Judgment  feels  thBt 
we  do  not  need  the  marketing  quo  a,  he  then  can  remove  it. 
We  are  trying  to  adjust  the  commodity  to  the  conditions 
that  we  know,  not  what  tomorrow  i  rill  bring  forth. 

■nie  penalty  In  the  marketing  ( ucta  is  2  cents  a  pound. 
bat  that  penalty  does  not  apply  to  that  farmer  who  com- 
plies with  the  prognun  who  stays  within  his  acreage  allot- 
ment. It  api^les  to  the  man  who  plants  more  acreas:e  than 
he  should,  and  the  amount  he  i  aises  on  that  additional 
acreage  is  asfie«Bfd  2  cents  a  poun<  i.  and  it  is  to  be  collected 


in    th.?   u^ual   way      There   w?s   some   comment    yesterday 
about  It  not  being  ccll'^ctod  frnni  the  producer  but  from  the 
buyer,  but  my  di.stiiigui.shed  friend  from  Minnesota  knows 
that  we  can  coll-'Ct  it  from  either  one;  that  is  left  to  the  De- 
partment as  an  administrative  matter.     After  all.  it  goes  into 
the  general  Treasur-'  and  only  one  penalty  can  be  collected. 
Mr.  MAY.     Mr.  Cha.rnvin.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DOXElt'.     In  a  aioment,  please.    After  the  marketing 
quota,  the  ncx:  feature  you  nupht   want  to  know  is,  if  a 
farmer  is  d.ssati.sfit.d,  what  can  we  do?    We  have  given  him 
more  latitude,  under  this  arrangement  from  what  he  had 
under  the  preMoiii  program.     Wj  say,  if  ycu  are  disiatis- 
fl-^'d   with  the  acreage   allotment   given   you   by   your   local 
committee  ycu  can  appeal.    There  is  set  up  a  renew  com- 
mittee, no^  compc-^ed  of  ;-'ny  membership  of  the  local  com.- 
mittee  at  all.  but  jast  a  review  committee  of  farmers  of  your 
county  wh")  know  you  and  who  are  familiar  with  all  of  those 
circumstances;    you   appeal   to   this   review   committee   and 
present  your  claun.  and  they  can  overrule  the  action  of  the 
local  committee.    But  suppose  the  review  comniitt-ee  affirms 
the  local  committee,  then  there  is  no  other  way  provided 
except  that  the  man  who  l,  aggrieved  can  go  by  petition 
into  the  court  and  :f  he  shov.-s  additional  facts  and  if  there 
is  any  additional  evidence,  the  court  caii  refer  the  case  back 
to  the  review  committee,  with  orders  to  do  justice  as  far  as 
possible.    Tlie  court  passes  only  on  the  legal  questions — not 
the  facts.     AH  acreage  ailotmento  are  open  to  the  public. 
Every  farmer  can  know  the  allotments  given  other  farmers 
in  his  county. 

Now.  briefly,  that  is  the  machinery:  that  is  the  mechanics; 
that  is  the  set-up  that  we  have  provided  in  this  bill  for 
cotton.    We  have  done  the  best  we  could. 

Now  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TARVER.  I  did  not  understand  clearly  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  with  reference  to  the  allocation  of  the  State 
quota  within  the  State  and  between  counties.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  would  be  done  on  a  tilled 
acreage  basis? 

Mr.  DOXEY.  That  is  what  we  do  as  to  counties.  We  had 
an  amendment  to  that  effect  m  the  committee.  I  under- 
stood it  was  adopted.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  bill  can 
be  interpreted  in  that  way  or  not. 

Mr.  TARVER.  I  have  In  mind  my  own  State.  While 
that  State  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton-producing  States, 
many  counties  produce  no  cotton  at  all.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  to  those  counties  there  will  be  an  allotment  of 
acreage? 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Oh.  no  They  must  have  raised  cotton  for 
5  years.  If  it  is  1  year,  the  basis  is  the  ratio  of  one  to  five. 
If  the  farmer  is  allotted  cotton  acreage  and  he  does  not 
want  to  plant  it  in  cotton,  then  we  give  him  25  percent  in 
excess,  as  an  Inducement  to  raise  whatever  else  he  wants  to 
raise.    We  are  not  encouraging  him  to  raise  cotton, 

Mr.  TARVER.  I  am  not  talking  about  allocations  between 
individual  farmers.  I  am  talking  about  allocations  between 
counties.  As  I  understand  the  gentleman,  the  allocation  of 
a  State's  quota  as  between  counties  would  be  made  upon  the 
basis  of  tilled  acreage,  without  regard  to  the  previous  record 
of  that  county  in  cotton  produ-nion.     Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  DOXEY.    Did  the  gentleman  ask  the  question  whether 
it  Is  tilled  acreage  or  baleage'i' 
Mr.  TARVER.     No. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Bt^oause  the  philosophy  is  tilled  acreage,  as 
to  cotton.  That  does  not  apply  to  some  of  these  other  com- 
modities. In  committep  we  had  some  trouble  as  to  the 
formula  for  county  allotment,^. 

Mr.  TARVER.  In  that  even^  in  counties  in  which  no 
cotton  is  being  produced,  they  will  nevor  have  such  alloca- 
tion? 

No.  sir.     They  are  no*  in  the  picture, 
Then  I  dn  not  understand  the  gentleman's 
explanation.    It  m.ay  be  entirely  my  fault. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  I  arr  not  going  to  be  able  to  tell  you  how 
it  wUl  be  administered,  except  from  what  conversation  we 


Mr.  DOXEY. 
Mr.  TARVER. 
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have  had  with  the  Department  and  others,  but  if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it.  we  will  try  to  work  it  out. 

Mr.  MAY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOXEY.     I  yield;  gladly. 

Mr.  MAY.  As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  possibly 
knows,  I  come  from  a  district  where  we  do  not  grow  a  pound 
of  cotton.  In  yesterday's  Record  the  chairman  of  your  com- 
mittee, in  a  very  able  speech,  was  asked  a  question  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  LajthamI  with  reference  to  these 
quotations,  and  I  quote  from  page  465  of  the  Record: 

Before  a  quota  could  possibly  be  voted,  even  by  the  farmers, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  supply  of  about  20.000.000  bales,  and 
there  crrtainly  would  not  be  any  price  that  would  forbid  it  going 
Into  export. 

As  I  understand  it,  last  year's  crop,  about  18^4  bales,  is 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  this  cotmtry? 

Mr.  DOXEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAY.  If  the  quotas  do  not  apply  until  there  are 
20,000  000  bales,  how  is  this  bill  going  to  affect  the  cotton 
crop? 

Mr.  DOXEY.     We  just  will  not  have  any  quota,  that  is  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from.  Mis- 
sissippi has  expired.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  hour  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Bon.E.\u]. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  yesterday  some  refer- 
ence was  made  by  several  of  those  who  addressed  the  House 
to  an  amendment  that  I  shall  offer  at  the  proper  time  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  biU.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  AndresenI  referred  to  the  amendment  and  made 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  minority  report  filed  by  himself 
and  other  minority  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture recommended  the  adoption  of  that  amendment. 

I  shall  also  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  minority  report  signed  by  myself,  and  which 
appears  on  the  last  page  of  the  report,  you  will  find  a  copy 
of  that  amendment. 

I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  this  afternoon  to  a  discussion, 
not  only  to  the  importance  of  this  amendment  from  the 
standpoint:  of  protecting  the  interests  of  those  farmers  who 
are  not  singled  out  in  this  bill  for  special  favor,  but  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  reasons  which  should  justify  the  Mem- 
bership of  this  House  in  adopting  that  amendment. 

We  Members  from  Northern  States,  particularly  from  the 
dairy  sections  of  this  country,  have,  whenever  this  House 
has  been  considering  legislation,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  give  aid  and  assistance  to  the  farmers  producing  certain 
agricultural  commodities,  given  our  support.  We  have  given 
our  support  to  all  legislation  designed  to  help  out  the  cotton 
farmer.  We  arc  supporting  all  legislation  designed  to  help 
the  wheat  farmer  and  the  corn  farmer  and  the  nee  farmer 
and  the  tobacco  farmer.  I  submit  to  you  that  en  some  of 
those  occasions  when  votes  were  needed  on  this  floor,  and 
when  the  question  wa5  closely  divided  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  questions  affecting 
the  interest  of  the  wheat,  corn,  rice,  and  tobacco  farmers  of 
this  country,  it  was  the  Representatives  from  northern  dairy 
States  who  came  to  the  support  of  the  farmers  of  all  other 
sections  of  the  country,  and  supported  legislation  that  would 
give  you  the  program  you  desired  for  your  farmers.  We 
have  demonstrated  throughout  these  years  our  willingness  to 
cooperate.  We  supported  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act. 
We  supported,  in  large  numbers,  the  so-called  Bankhead 
Cotton  Control  Act.  I  submit  if  it  had  not  been  for  many 
of  the  northern  Representatives  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Con- 
trol Act  would  not  have  been  enacted,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  would  even  have  been  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  on  all  occasions  tried  oiu-  best  to  cooperate  with 
you.  We  have  gotten  very  little  out  of  the  program.  Very 
little  has  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  direct  program.  Al- 
though dairy  products  were  incorporated  in  the  provisions  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  as  a  basic  commodity,  a  commodity  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  have  treated  as  a  basic 
commodity  and  for  which  an  adjustment  program  was  au- 
thorized, nevertheless  under  all  the  years  of  the  A.  A.  A  there 


was  no  dairy  program.  All  during  that  same  period  there 
was  a  program  under  the  A.  A.  A.  for  cotton,  for  wheat,  for 
corn,  hogs,  tobacco,  and  all  these  other  commodities,  but  not. 
for  dairy  products. 

Dairy  products  were  not  included  in  the  A.  A.  A.  program, 
and,  therefore,  received  no  direct  benefit  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Oh.  yes! 
My  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yes- 
terday— I  do  not  see  him  on  the  floor  at  the  present  time — 
said  that  agriculture  had  benefited  greatly.  I  want  to  re- 
ply to  his  statements;  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  Members 
that  I  advised  him  last  evening  that  I  intended  to  address 
my  remarks  at  some  length  with  reference  to  his  remarks 
on  the  floor  yesterday  and  that  I  would  endeavor,  in  my 
humble  way,  to  an.-Jwer  some  of  the  suggestions,  remarks, 
and  argiunents  advanced  by  him.  After  the  House  met 
this  morning  I  had  a  page  boy  telephone  his  ofiBce  to  a?ain 
tell  him  I  intended  to  an.'=;wer  him  this  afternoon.  I  wanted 
him  to  be  here  because  I  want  to  talk  about  his  speech.  He 
declined  to  yield  to  me  yesterday.  Some  of  the  things  he 
said  yesterday  I  believe  could  have  been  threshed  out  and 
some  valuable  information  could  have  been  given  to  the 
House  had  he  cared  to  yield,  but  he  steadfastly  refused  to 
yield  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  remarks  he  made  regarding 
some  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the 
gentleman  who  is  addressing  the  House  at  present  in  pvartic- 
ular,  I  believe  warranted  his  yielding  in  order  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  him  could  have  been  cleared  up  and  elab- 
orated upon. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  yesterday  referred  to  the 
fact  that  dairy  products  received  substantial  benefits  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
He  said  that  during  the  years  1932  to  1936,  when  this  program 
was  in  effect,  that  the  income  of  the  dairy  farmer  of  this 
country  had  increased  43  percent;  and  he  s.iid  that  in  the 
State  of  Wiscon.sin  during  the  period  from  1932  to  1935  the 
income  of  the  dairyman  had  increased  41  percent.  He  used 
that  as  an  argument  to  indicate  that  the  dairymen  of  this 
country  had  been  given  substantial  benefits  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  I  submit  to 
you  that  there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  assimiing  that 
the  increased  price  paid  for  dairy  products  was  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  .'Xgrlcuitural  Adjustment  Act  unless 
you  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  stocks  and  bonds  that  some 
gentlemen  had  in  1932  that  were  practically  worthless  at 
that  time  but  which  increased  1000  percent  in  value — unless 
you  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
brought  up  the  prices  of  those  stocks  and  bonds.  Everything 
went  up,  my  friends.  The  entire  commodity  market  had  a 
substantial  increase.  Whereas  ether  commodities  increased 
double,  triple,  and  sometimes  five  and  six  times,  dairy  prod- 
ucts increased  in  value  only  a  httle  over  40  percent.  Bear 
in  mind  that  in  the  year  1932  dairv-  products  were  at  their 
lowest  level.  The  average  price  paid  for  butterfat  in  1932 
was  17.9  cents  per  pound.  Think  of  it;  17.9  cents  per  pound 
for  butterfat! 

Becaiise  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase  in  price 
from  1932  to  1936  which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said 
resulted  in  an  increased  income  of  41  percent,  he  said  that 
the  dairymen  of  this  country  received  benefit  as  a  result  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

I  say  to  you.  my  friends,  that  in  the  same  period  when  the 
gentleman  said  daiiying  received  such  benefits  from  the 
Agricultural  AdjiLstment  Act.  a  period  when  he  said  such 
benefits  came  to  dairying  by  reason  of  an  increa.se  of  41  to 
43  percent,  cotton  increased  in  value  from  5.7  cents  per 
pound  to  12.3  cents  per  pound,  or  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 120  percent  as  against  41  percent  for  dairy  products. 
During  the  year  1931-32  corn  sold  for  32  cents  a  bushel.  In 
the  year  1936-37  the  corn  crop  sold  for  99.3  cents  per  bushel, 
an  increase  of  over  200  percent.  And  he  said  dairying  was 
materially  helped  becau.^e  wc  got  an  increase  of  41  percent 
to  43  percent!  During  that  same  period  wheat  increased  in 
price  from  39  cents  a  bushel  to  99.7  cents  a  bushel,  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  150  percent. 


•crcAge  is 


2  cent3  a  pouD< ,  and  it  is  to  be  collected      it  will  be  administered,  except  from  what  conversation  we 


thorized,  nevertheless  under  all  the  years  of  the  A.  A.  A.  there      crease  of  approximately  150  percent. 
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The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
tegic  position.     Yes:  I  recognire  i 
In  a  strategic  position  with  refer 
tlon.     Those  of  u.s  from  the  dauTi 
kixiw  his  sccticn  of  the  country 
have  very  much  farmin?  there 
fanning  they  do  have  there  is 
he  has  been  in  a  strategic  position 
deliberations  of  the  Committee 
of  the  so-calkd  Boileau  amendmen ; 
mendous  benefit  to  the  dairy 
be  has  been  in  a  strategic  position 
my  Judgment,  justify  him  in  taking 

Mr.  AMLIK    Mr.  Chairman,  wil 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  yield  to  my 

Mr.  AMLIE.    I  Just  wisli  to  call 
merely  because  the  daiiT  farmer 
percent  does  not  mean  that  that 
he  had  to  pay  higher  prices  for  tb* 

Mr   BOILEAU.    I  thank  my 
very  important  fact.    During  the 
■light  increase  for  dairy  products 
increaae  in  the  cost  of  the  feed 
section  fouzxl  it  necessary  to 

Mr.  STARNES.    Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  yiekl. 

Mr.  STARNES.  Will  the 
there  was  a  corresponding 
products  in  1932  as  compared  with 

Mr.  BOII£AU.    Yes.    Butterfat 
per  pound.    The  decline  of  farm 
those  engaged  in  dairjrlng  more 
producers  of  other  crops  do  not 
Tnaiwfatn  aB  the  czpensive 
operation  of  a  dairy  farm. 

Dairy  farmers  must  have 
to  keep  the  cows  warm  and 
sive  equipment.    Why,  a  dairy 
17.9  cents  a  pound  is  much  worse 
who  sells  his  cotton  at  5.7  cents 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Will  the  gen 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  yield  to  the 
shire. 

Mr.    TOBEY.    The    gentlemar 
BoiLXAU]  is  referring  to  a  speech 
ixifhignn  [Mr.  Hook]  one  of  our 
In  the  speech  referred  to  by  the 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan 


that  he  was  in  a  str*- 

le  fact  that  he  has  betn 

e  to  this  dairying  situa- 

sections  of  this  ccuntrj' 

know  that  they  do  not 

iVe  know  also  that  what 

entirely  dairying;  acd 

At  one  time  during  the 

Agriculture  his  support 

would  have  been  of  tre- 

ts  of  this  country.    Yes; 

but  that  should  not.  in 

the  position  he  has  tak^n. 

the  gentleman  yield? 


CO  league. 

attention  to  the  fact  that 

deceived  an  increase  of  41 

a  net  increase,  because 

feeds  he  purchased. 

friend  for  bringing  out  that 

period  when  there  was  this 

there  was  a  tremendous 

hat  dairy  farmers  in  my 

purchase. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 


gentle  nan 


decreikse 


ttan 


state  whether  or  not 

in  the  price  of  dairy 

other  commodities? 

went  down  to  17.9  cents 

commodity  iM'ices  affected 

other  farmers,  because 

4ave  to  purchase  feed  amd 

that  goes  with  the 
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We  an  intaratod  in  thla  blU  not 
tbe  famun  but  from  the  itandpoLnt 
milk  can  be  brought  about  by  the 
legiiiw,  then  lei  us  have  cheaper 
aaeq:iiet»  aaouat  oC  milk  to  the 
to  which  they  urn  aoUUed  tatX  ooi 
that  exieti  today.  What  we  need  la 
to  redoctng  the  amount  at 


chlkt  vn 


gentk  man 


(if 


Tic 


How  Inconsistent  Is  the 
cause  the  whole  philosophy  of  thi  ■> 
of .  is  to  raise  prices  hy  control 
covrectf 

Mr.  BOnfAU.    Absolutely 
igan  rMr.  HookI  believes  in 
it  comes  to  milk  by  reducing  the 
xlSLB  (m  the  floor  of  this  House 
vhlcfa  provides:  *nroa  must  nUsc 
mtBt  rmlae  the  price  of  wheat. 
irtikh  are  not  raised  In  his  district . 
philosopixy  of  a  Member  who  wil 
ttie  way  to  hdp  the  dairy  farmers 
and  at  the  same  time  advocate 
crease  the  price  of  other  agrtculti^i^ 
grown  in  other  sections  of  the 
stand  that  kind  d  philosophy. 
for  some  fanners,  hlfher  i»loes 
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cattle  and  fine  bams 

contended — they  must  buy  expen- 

selUng  dairy  fat  at 

yS  than  the  cotton  farmer 

pound.     I  Applause .  1 

yield? 

eman  from  New  Hamp- 


g<ntlc 


from    Wisconsin     TMr. 

mkde  by  the  gentleman  from 

colleagues  on  the  committee. 

I  entleman  from  Wisconsin, 

staed: 


anly  from  the  atandpolnt  of 

(X  the  concuzners.     If  ciieaper 

I  rowing  of  more  grasses  »nd 

i4ilk,  so  that  we  c«n  give  an 

In  the  srhooto  of  America 

iuive  the  under  ronsaimpOon 

more  milk  and  leas  cry  with 

nlUc. 


protecting 


from  Michigan,  be- 

bill.  which  he  is  in  favor 

production;  is  that  hot 


gentleman  from  Mlch- 

the  consumers  when 

nice  of  milk,  and  then  he 

uid  advocates  a  principle 

the  price  of  cotton,  you 

,  rice,  and  tobacco,"  crops 

I  cannot  xmderstand  the 

get  np  here  and  say  that 

is  to  produce  cheaper  milk 

bUl  that  attempts  to  In- 

commodlties  which  are 

I  just  cannot  under- 

If  higher  prices  are  good 

should  be  good  for  dairy 


couitry 


Mr  Chaunnrn,  I  hav?  been  in  the  country  from  wlii.  h  the 
£:er.t!emin  frcm  Mu'hiean  iMi.  HooKi  conies.  I  was  bcrn 
and  raised  in  the  r.onii'\ni  p^n't  of  Wi.-^ori>:in.  Tlie  CTPntle- 
m.in  fr.n-i  M.ch:::..;;  c  nv  ,  from  the  ncrthom  peninsula  of 
the  Stare  of  Michigan  .V-,  I  .staied.  I  have  been  up  there 
in  his  district.  I  know  thai  country  up  in  his  part  of  the 
State.  S<)  far  as  th.^  extreme  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  is 
concerned,  if  y(U  want  recicucior..  ii  you  want  a  tiiie  sum- 
mer vacaticn.  if  you  want  to  catch  &.^h — and  I  know  several 
M-^mbers  of  the  Hou-st  have  been  there — if  you  want  beau- 
tiful lakes  cUid  a  ruce  re^*.  there  is  ivj  place  in  God's  world 
that  can  corr.pai-e  ^vuh  northern  Wi5con.sin. 
Mr.  TOBEY.  W.U  thf'  gentleman  yi.Md? 
Mr.  BOILLAU.  I  y;eid  to  the  gtiitleman  from  New 
Hampsh.re. 

Mr.  TCiBEY.  The  pentkman  evidently  has  never  been  up 
in  New  Hainp.shire. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  am  going  tri  visit  that  State  very  soon.  I 
understand  New  Hampshiie  is  ver\'  beautiful  also. 

In  the  northern  sccmn  of  Wiscotib^n  there  are  some  dairy 
farms.  That  is,  we  have  some  people  up  there  who  attempted 
to  operate  dairy  farms.  I  refer  to  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  th-  State  of  Wi.>ccn.sin  which  adjoins  that  district 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  repre.sent.s.  There  have 
been  a  few  who  have  tried  to  do  dairy  farming  up  there  and 
they  have  found  they  could  not  make  any  money  because  it 
is  not  good  farm  land.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  rep- 
resents a  district  with  practically  the  same  type  of  land,  and 
dairying  has  not  been  an  important  industry.  The  princiF>al 
industry  up  there  is  mining.  He  has  the  Michigan  iron  range 
in  his  district. 

For  this  reason  he  has  not  much  of  any  kind  of  farming. 
However,  what  little  farmmg  there  is  in  his  district  is  pri- 
marily dairying,  and  what  few  farmers  are  still  tr>'ing  to  eke 
out  an  existence  in  agriculture  are  primarily  dairy  farmers. 
Therefore  I  just  cannot  understand  the  position  he  took 
here  yesterday  when  he  said  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the 
dairy  industry  to  have  a  low  price  for  dairy  products.  I 
cannot  understand  a  philosophy  which  advocates  that  the 
way  to  help  the  dairy  farmer  is  to  make  milk  cheaper.  The 
gentleman  gets  up  here  and  says,  in  efff^ct :  "I  am  going  along 
with  you  in  a  program  that  says  that  the  way  to  make  cotton 
farming,  wheat  farming,  and  corn  fanning  profitable  is  to 
raise  the  prices  of  such  conimixiities,  but  the  way  to  help 
dairy  farmers  is  to  reduf-e  the  price  r>aid  them  for  their 
products."    What  kind  of  stmse  does  that  make? 

The  gentleman  makes  the  further  statement  that  those 
of  us  who  have  been  talking  about  this  proposal,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  opposed  to  rii«;loratmg  the  entire  agricul- 
tural picture,  have  been  misleading  you.  He  makes  the 
statement : 

By  the  way.  when  they  tell  you  that  all  of  these  acres  will  be 
planted  In  graaes  and  Ir^iimea  thry  are  misleading  you  because 
erf  the  fact  that  voodlands  are  also  Included  In  the  conservation 
program. 

Let  US  be  fair  and  hon'*st  about  this  thing.  How  many  of 
you  cotton  farmers  have  actually  received  any  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  imder  the  soil -conservation  pro- 
gram from  acreage  planted  to  forests?  I  do  not  see  anyone 
rising.  How  many  of  you  wheat  farmers  have  received 
money  under  such  circumstances?  No  one  rises.  How  many 
com.  tobacco,  or  rice  farmers  have  received  money  under 
the  soil-conservation  program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  not  growing  those  crops  and  going  into  the  pro- 
dxiction  of  forests  instead?  There  has  been  no  important 
change  of  farm  lands  to  forests  under  this  program. 

In  the  very  next  paragraph  he  quotes  from  H.  R.  Tolley. 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, who  outlined  what  happened  to  the  acreage  taken  out 
of  production  of  the  five  crops.  If  you  will  read  that  state- 
ment on  page  474  of  yesterday's  Record  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  ToUey  stated  what  has  happened  in  the  pest  with  refer- 
ence to  these  53,000,000  acres  that  were  taken  out  of  the 
iroduction  of  these  commodities  and  you  will  And  he  does 
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not  mention  one  single  acre  that  went  into  forest  production. 
So  what  15  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  trying  to  do?  He 
says  we  tried  to  mislead  you.  What  is  he  trying  to  do  when 
he  makes  such  statements  as  that? 

He  also  stated: 

Can  It  be  that  my  colleague — • 

Referring  to  me — 

knows  so  little  about  dalr%-ing  thnt  be  does  not  comprehend  that 
the  production  of  meat  and  milk  is  placed  on  a  more  efficient 
basis  by  a  shift  to  more  legtimes  and  grasses? 

In  other  words,  he  suggests  that  I  do  not  know  we  would 
have  a  more  efficient  dairy  industi-y  if  we  shifted  your  com- 
modities, cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco,  into  grasses  and 
legumes.  I  submit  if  that  is  eCBciency,  it  is  the  kind  of 
efficiency  I  do  not  want.  I  do  not  believe  the  Members  of 
this  House  are  willing  to  be  so  eCBcient  that  you  want  to 
shift  the  natural  economy  of  this  country  to  such  an  extent 
that  you  will  demoralize  the  dairy  industry  of  the  Nation. 
I  do  not  believe  you  want  to  do  that.  We  ask  you  to  give 
us  the  same  fair  consideration  and  treatment  you  have  a 
right  to  ask  of  us. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  gentleman's  remarks: 

Increasing  pasturage  and  properly  cured  roughage  In  the  ra- 
tions for  livestock  not  only  lessens  the  cost  cf  production  but 
Improves  the  quality  of  milk  and  meat,  safeguarding  the  health 
not  only  of  livestock  but  of  those  who  consume  the  livestock 
products. 

In  other  words,  he  states  that  increased  pasturage  and  In- 
creased roughage,  for  which  this  bill  provides,  lessen  the  cost 
of  production,  which  means  that  a  lower  price  is  received  for 
the  roughage  crops.  I  submit  that  his  own  words  through- 
out his  entire  argrument  are  conclusive  that  he  believes  the 
way  to  help  the  dairy  farmer  is  to  give  him  more  competi- 
tion ;  that  he  believes  the  way  to  help  the  dairy  farmer  is  to 
have  a  lower  price  for  milk,  and  that  he  believes  the  way  to 
help  the  dairy  farmer  is  to  run  him  out  of  business,  because 
he  could  survive  imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  further  states: 

Of  course.  gra.sscs  and  lecrumes  are  feed  crops,  but  as  a  class  they 
will  not  produce  nearly  as  much  of  total  feed  units  as  the  40,000,- 
000  acres  planted  to  com.  wheat,  and  cotton. 

This  may  be  true,  but  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  lands  which  are  today  used  for  producing  grain 
com,  the  lands  used  for  the  production  of  tobacco,  and  the 
lands  used  for  the  production  of  rice,  wheat,  and  cotton  are 
not  lands  which  are  normally  used  for  dairy  production. 
These  40,000,000  acres  are  put  into  a  new  field  when  you 
plant  them  to  grasses  and  legtunes,  because  you  cannot  use 
crojjs  harvested  from  grasses  and  legumes  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  feeding  of  livestock.  Essentially  these  crops 
are  a  feed  for  dairy  cattle,  because,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  points  out  clearly,  grasses  and  legumes, 
alfalfa  and  clover,  produce  the  finest  kind  of  milk.  These  forty 
or  fifty  million  acres  which,  under  the  operation  of  the  soil- 
conservation  program  and  the  program  under  this  bill,  will 
be  planted  with  grasses  and  legumes,  unless  we  restrict  their 
use,  will  undoubtedly  be  used  to  produce  dairy  products  in 
great  volume  and  will  create  a  surplus  of  dairy  products  in 
the  country,  so  that  in  5  or  10  years  we  shall  be  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  position  the  wheat  and  cotton  sections  of 
the  country  are  today. 

We  shall  be  on  a  surplus  basis.  We  shall  have  to  sell  our 
butter  and  cheese  upon  the  world  market.  You  then  wall 
have  to  do  for  us,  if  you  want  to  be  fair,  just  what  you  are 
asking  be  done  for  you  in  this  bill.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
have  to  come  to  you  and  ask  you  for  a  law  which  will  reduce 
the  production  of  our  commodities,  so  we  shall  not  have 
these  burdensome  surpluses.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that. 
We  can  work  along  quite  nicely  if  we  are  not  forced  to 
compete  with  subsidizeid  competition.  We  want  to  continue 
as  best  we  can  to  remain  within  the  domestic  market  re- 
quirements. We  do  not  want  to  be  on  a  surplus  basis, 
because  we  know  competition  on  the  world  market  will  be 
as  disastrous  for  us  as  it  is  for  wheat  aiKi  cotton  at  the 
present  time. 
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The  gentleman  from  Michigan  states  further: 

If  cheaper  milk  can  be  brought  about  by  the  frroT*-lng  of  more 
grasses  and  legumes,  then  let  us  have  clieaper   n^Ut. 

We  from  dairy  sections  do  not  object  to  the  farmers  from 
any  section  of  the  country  getting  into  the  dairy  business, 
provided  they  do  so  under  their  own  power.  We  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  cotton  farmers  expanding  their  production  of  dairy 
products,  if  this  is  a  natural  and  normal  process,  and  done 
without  Government  subsidy.  We  do  say.  however,  that  we 
have  a  right  to  complain,  and  we  do  complain  very  seriously 
when  the  South  proposes  to  go  into  the  dairy  business  with 
a  Government  subsidy.  It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  right,  it  Is 
not  honorable  for  cotton  farmers  to  ask  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  tc  pay  them  money  so  that  they  can  com- 
pete with  us  in  the  dairy  busmess. 

Mr.  BEAM.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BEAM.  I  am  much  interested  in  what  the  gentleman 
has  stated,  and  I  wonder  if  he  has  any  statistical  data  with 
which  he  could  supply  the  membership  of  the  House  show- 
ing any  parts  of  the  country  wliich  have  entered  into  the 
dairy  business  under  subsidies  or  governmental  grants. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  plictostatic  copy  of  an  ai'ticle  which  appeared  in 
Dairy  Produce,  a  magazine  published  in  Chicago,  under 
date  of  October  30,  1937.  The  article  to  winch  I  refer  is 
entitled  "Southern  Dairy  Potentialities  Emphasized  at  New 
Orleans  Exposition." 

In  October  of  this  year  a  large  dairy  exposition  was  held 
at  New  Orleans,  where  there  was  demonstrated  all  new  types 
of  dairy  equipment.  The  theme  of  those  who  sjwke  at  that 
conference,  exposition,  meetmg,  convention,  or  whatever  you 
may  call  it,  was  that  the  South  is  increasing  the  production 
of  dairy  commodities  and  should  continue  to  expiand  its 
dairy  production.  There  were  some  professors  speaking 
there. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  exposition  were  Prof.  W.  H.  E. 
Reid.  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  Prof.  A.  C.  Burke, 
of  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  These  gentlemen  brought 
cut  very  clearly  that  not  only  has  there  been  an  expansion 
in  the  South  of  the  dairy  industry  in  recent  years  but  tiiat 
the  natural  trend  would  be  toward  the  expansion  of  dairy- 
ing in  the  South.  They  urged  the  cotton  farmers  particu- 
larly of  the  South  to  go  into  the  dairy  business. 

I  am  going  to  read  some  excerpts  from  this  article,  which 
begins  as  follows: 

utilizing  the  Dair>'  Industries  Exposition  as  an  appropriate  back- 
log, dairy  educators  made  a  i>erceptlble  effort  to  further  arouse 
southern  sentiment  for  dairy  expansion  and  Improved  method* 
last  week  In  New  Orleans. 

To  lend  impettis  to  the  Dixie  dairy  movement  was  the  long- 
range  purpose  In  staging  the  big  machinery  and  equipment  allow 
In  the  South  this  year. 

Then  continuing  further: 

Further  potential ltle«  of  opportunities  In  southern  dairying 
was  the  theme  dwelt  upon  by  practically  all  speakers. 

Then  down  a  little  further: 

That  dairymen  will  share  the  future  with  cotton  m  the  main- 
stay of  southern  agriculture  wae  the  prediction  meet  con&dently 
made  by  several  dairy  authorities  from  the  Soutbland. 

Then  getting  down  to  the  specific  point  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  BeamI  has  inquired  about: 

WhUe  the  dollar  value  of  cotton  production  In  14  Southern 
States  dropped  from  »1 ,226.568.000  In  1926  to  $834,372,000  In  1936. 
the  value  of  milk  production  in  these  States  during  tbe  same  period 
advanced  from  $155,501,000  to  $193,765,000. 

Bear  in  mind  also  this  is  tlie  dollar  value  of  dairy  jwoducts 
and  the  price  was  not  as  high  in  1935  for  butterfat  as  it  was 
in  1926,  so  that  the  production  must  have  been  tremendously 
higher  in  the  quantity  produced. 

Then  let  us  go  on  a  little  further  with  this  staXement: 

Diversification  of  farming  between  cotton  production  and  mlllc 
production  is  better  agricultural  planning  than  that  of  Federally 
sponsored  benefit  payment,  contended  Prof  A.  C.  Burke,  of  Ala- 
buna  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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In  other  words,  this  professor 
Institute.  Professor  Burke,  states 
will  diversify  that  Is  better 
aid  and  assistance.    So  cotton 
versifying  even  if  you  do  not  get 
believes  in  that,  and  cottcn  farmen 
they  not  go  ahead  and  diversify 
sidy  that  will  enable  them  to 
over  us. 

Then  down  a  little  further  in  this 


(if 


tiat 


pro<  ucers 


Nu\  EMBER   30 


Alabama  Polytechnic 
If  you  in  the  South 
than  getting  Federal 
are  better  off  di- 
Flederal  assistance.    If  he 
believe  in  that,  why  do 
without  asking  for  a  sub- 
hare  an  unfair  advantagie 

article  it  is  stated: 


n  pplementa    cotton    raising, 
ipe&l    ta    an    ideal    feed    for 
ol  the  soil,  and  that 
us  labor  to  care  for  400.000 


As    proof    that    dairying    properly 
Profeaiwr    Burke   declared    cottonseed 
cattle,  that  livestock  farming  retains  fe^ility 
southern  agrlciilture  has  enough  surpl 
more  cowa 

If  that  Is  the  situation,  why  do  they  not  go  ahead  and 
build  up  their  dairy  industry  without  a  Federal  subsidy  or 
else  give  us  the  same  financial  assist  mce.  We  are  not  asking 
for  anything  we  are  not  entitled  to.  Have  the  cotton  farmers 
a  right  to  believe  that  they  are  a  s\  »ecial  group  entitled  to  a 
special  benefit  which  they  deny  othpr  parts  of  this  country? 
I  do  not  contend  that  any  group 

entitled  to  any  botmty  from  the  ^dferal  Government  to  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  compete  wjjth  American  citizens  In 
another  group. 

Now.  let  me  give  a  further  specific  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  and  I  may  say  to  you  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  Conupittee  on  Agriculture,  has 
been  very  sympathetic  to  the  needs 
for  one  I  wish  to  thank  him  for 
standing  he  has  demonstrated  on 
in  the  consideration  oi  this  bill,  but 
the  Committee  <mi  Agriculture. 


)f  the  dairy  industry,  and 

the  sympathetic  under- 

the  committee,  not  only 

all  bills  that  come  before 

Although   coming   from  a 

city  district  he  has  been  willing  t<>  lend  his  support  to  all 


:ioticed  that  he  has  rot 

the  point  where  he  would 

that  would  result  m  the 


tsrpes  of  agriculture,  but  I  have 
permitted  himself  to  be  stultified  to 
help  one  group  of  farmers  in  a  was 
destruction  of  another  group  of  f ai  mers 

Here  is  a  further  quotation  in  tqe  same  article  from  Pro 
fessor  Burke: 

maniifacturcd 


1  as 


dairy    products    Is 

figures  to  show  that  butter 

increased  from  38  900  000 

in   1935.   or   an   increase   of 

;n  the  cotton  States,  and  In 

from    173.000   pounds  in 


laving  dairy  cows  milked 


The    trend    of    production    of 
toirard  the  South,"  he  said,  presenting 
production  in  the  13  Southern  States 
pounds  in    1930   to   139.000.000   pounds 
I»x>duction  of  more  than  300  percent 
the  same  period  "the  amount  of  cheese 
1930  to  43.000,000  pounds  in  1935 

Is  It  any  wonder.  Members  of  tie  House,  that  we  of  the 
dairy  sections  of  this  coimtry  are  apprehensive  over  the  fact 
that  in  a  certain  section  of  the 
Federal  subsidy  to  stimulate  the  Expansion  of  an  industry 
which  in  years  past  has  been  our  pfincipal  industry? 

.Ah,  my  friends,  we  do  not  mind 
down  there  in  the  South,  but  we  do  not  want  the  South  to 
milk  the  dairy  industry.  We  do  rot  want  you  to  carry  on 
this  program  with  a  Federal  subsk  y. 

Mr.  WEARIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  irill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOTT.RAU.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WEARIN.  Could  the  gentle  nan  give  us  any  facts  or 
figures  with  reference  to  the  percentage  of  increase  of  dairy 
products  in  the  South  that  have  gone  into  interstate  com- 
merce? 

Mr.  BOTT.F.AU.  I  am  sorry  I  h4ve  not  those  figures,  but 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
ference  when  you  start  talking  abdut  butter  and  cheese,  be- 
cause when  we  come  to  butter  and  cheese,  they  are  not 
strictly  perishable  commodities  because  under  modern  re- 
frigeration they  can  be  stored,  and  >very  pound  of  butter  and 
cheese  produced  down  there  is  in  d  rect  competition  with  the 


butter  and  cheese  produced  in  my 


I  submit  to  you  that  the  amendment  we  propose  does  not 


all  of  the  milk  he  wants 
on  his  farm  and  not  put 


restrict  the  farmer  from  producing 
to,  provided  that  mUk  is  consimied 
on  the  market  for  sale.  If  it  is  desired  to  build  up  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  those  people  who  11  ire  on  the  farms,  well  and 
good.    We  want  to  encourage  that,  uxd  we  say  that  the  South 


district. 


can  go  into  the  dairy  bu.sines.s  all  it  want.s  to.  but  if  it  does 
mcrea.se  its  dairy  production  it  nni.st  torero  any  right  to  a 
Federal  sub.sidy  to  aid  it  m  compe'int:  with  ils. 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  I  wonder  if  the  gf-ntloman's  study  of 
the  problem,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  expansion  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  South,  has  developed  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  that  industry  compar<'s  favorably  with  the  pro- 
gressive State  of  Wisconsin  m  the  matter  of  the  wages  paid 
for  those  who  labor  in  it. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  thank  the  sen'leman  for  that  observa- 
tion. I  am  sure  it  would  nnt  be  nt'^ce>sary  for  me  to  go  into 
that  subject  at  any  length.  I  have  not  compared  the  fig- 
ures, but  everybody  knows  v»"'ry  '.\ell  that  the  wage  scale  in 
Wisconsin  is  extremely  high  as  compared  with  the  wage  scale 
in  the  other  .sections  of  the  country  that  I  have  referred  to. 
Mr.  McKEOUGH.  And  incidentally  the  health  protection 
laws  in  the  State  of  Wi.sccn.sm  are  v^ry  progressive. 

Mr.  BOILE.\U.  I  think  evt-n  the  most  ardent  admirer 
of  the  South  will  admi^  that  Wi.sconsm  far  excels  any  State 
in  that  .section  m  regard  to  social  legislation. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Yes. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  am  from  Michigan  and  I  happen  to 
come  from  a  dairy  dicjtnct  and  not  the  t>T>c  of  country  de- 
scribed by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  when  he  referred 
to  another  gentl^'man  from  Michigan.  I  "nmphm.ent  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisccn.>m  on  the  floor  for  his  splendid  defense 
of  private  industry,  whether  it  be  the  dairy  industry  or  any 
other  industry,  and  I  txpress  the  hope  thiat  when  other 
industries  than  our  dairy  mdu.-try  are  intt'rfercd  with  by 
Government  subsidy  and  conip*  i;fi.:.n.  that  our  good  friend, 
who  is  so  eloquent  and  forceful  on  the  floor,  will  rise  to  the 
defense  of  the  principle  that  he  has  so  well  enunciated  here 
today.  I  shall  .support  the  gentleman's  anicndmont  in  behalf 
of  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  thank  the  gentipman  for  bringing  tha' 
to  the  attention  of  the  Hous'^.  but  I  wu^h  to  say  tiiat  I  do  not 
desire  now  to  enter  mto  a  di.-cusiion  of  that  point.  As  far 
as  private  indastry  is  concerned,  I  will  go  as  far  as  the  gen- 
tleman will  in  Its  protection  and  will  try  to  preserve  it  except 
when  It  comes  to  tha-^e  industries  that  are  vested  with  a 
public  interest,  su^h  as  public  utilities,  which  I  believe  should 
be  either  owned  or  rigidly  controlled  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Will  the  gentleman  yieid  for  a  fui'ther 
question? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     I  do  not  want  to  yield  further  on  that 

point.     I  refuse  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  any  further  along 

that  line.     That  is  not  the  subject  of  my  discusiiion  today. 

Mr.  CARTER,     Mr.  Chau-man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Yes:   I  L.li.ill  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  good 

friend  from  California. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  regret  that  I  missed  part  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlerr^an's  address,  but  I  understand  that  he 
proposes  to  offer  an  amendment  making  this  bill  apply  to 
the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Tlif  force  of  my  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide that  '■XfX'pt  for  land,  the  product^s  of  which  are  to  be 
consumed  on  the  farm  and  by  the  farmer  and  family,  no 
benefit  payment  shall  be  given  to  producers  of  these  five 
commodi'ies  if  they  take  those  lands  and  go  into  competition 
with  other  farmers  by  crowing  other  crops  for  the  market. 
It  see.ms  to  me  that  -h.i'  :s  just  and  that  it  is  a  sane  amend- 
ment and  I  do  not  .^-e  h'xx  anybody  can  deny  the  justice  of  it. 
Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOILEAU.     Yes.  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  CLTJvlN.     Has  the  trentleman  any  d-'finite  figure  as 
to  the  increase  m  th^'  number  of  dairy  cattle  m  the  Soulh 
under  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  since? 
Mr.  BOILEAU.     Yes. 
Mr.  CULKIN.    Wi^  the  genUeman  develop  that? 
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Mr.  BOILEAU.  That  is  an  important  point.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  HookI  yesterday  talked  about  the 
increase  in  price  under  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  tried  to  show  that 
the  dairy  farmers  got  an  increased  price  along  with  all  other 
farmers.  They  got  less  than  most  farmers.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  all  of  the  contracts  between 
farmers  and  the  Government  carried  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  the  farmer  agreed  not  to  go  Into  the  production 
of  other  nationally  produced  agricultural  commodities,  and 
that  is  why  there  was  not  such  a  tremendous  increase  in 
dairying  in  the  South,  because  if  farmers  increased  their 
production  of  other  crops,  they  violated  the  terms  of  their 
agreement.  That  provision  was  written  into  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

Then  we  come  down  to  the  Cotton  Control  Act,  the  Bank- 
head  Cotton  Act.  I  remember  having  sponsored  in  this  Con- 
gress an  amendment  along  these  same  lines,  that  prevented 
the  southern  cotton  farmers  from  going  into  the  production 
of  these  other  commodities,  if  they  hoped  to  receive  a  Federal 
boimty.  That  amendment  prevailed  in  the  House,  and  it 
went  with  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  There  was  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  some  of  the  teeth  were  taken  out, 
but  there  was  a  prohibition  in  spirit  at  lesist.  Under  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  it  did  not  work  so 
well.  There  was  some  slight  increase  in  dairy  production,  but 
those  two  programs  in  operation  during  those  years  carried 
a  specific  restriction  upon  the  use  of  so-called  "idle  acreage" 
and  that  was  why  there  was  no  tremendous  increase  in  dairy 
production  while  those  laws  were  in  effect. 

We  come  now  to  the  Sod  Conservation  Act,  which  we  passed 
after  tlae  A.  A.  A.  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  act  that  prohibited  these  farmers 
from  increasing  their  production  of  any  commodity,  from 
going  into  the  dairy  business.  You  must  be  very  careful 
durinc  the  rest  of  this  debate  on  this  proposition,  because  you 
will  have  more  misinformation  given  to  you  on  this  particular 
subject  than  on  any  otlier  phase  of  the  bill,  because  there  are 
some  Members  of  this  House  who,  because  of  their  desire  to 
defeat  this  legislation,  are  unwilling  that  all  the  facts  be 
presented  to  the  House. 

I  want  to  point  this  out  to  you:  It  has  been  stated  before 
our  conmiittee  on  a  number  of  occasions  when  I  have  advo- 
cated this  amendment  that  under  this  program  the  South  is 
not  going  to  increase  its  production  of  dairy  products. 

It  is  denied  that  anyttiing  like  that  has  occurred. 

That  may  have  been  soimd  logic  when  a  temporary  pro- 
gram was  in  effect,  when  these  other  control  programs  were 
in  effect  a  year  or  2  years  and  only  the  Lord  above  knew 
whether  they  were  going  to  have  any  degree  of  permanency. 
Cooperating  farmers  did  not  feel  that  they  could,  and  prob- 
ably were  not  financially  able,  to  invest  in  dairy  cows,  to  a 
large  extent,  because  they  would  naturally  want  to  continue 
in  corn,  in  wheat,  in  cotton,  and  they  did  not  know  how  long 
these  programs  would  be  effective.  For  a  year  or  two  they 
thought  they  could  develop  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  plow- 
ing under  some  of  these  grasses  and  legumes  that  they  had 
planted. 

But  now  we  are  writing  a  program  which  you  claim  is  a  per- 
manent program.  We  are  writing  permanent  law  on  the 
statute  books.  We  arc  saying  to  the  cotton  farmer,  "You 
will  be  required,  under  the  compulsory  program,  to  reduce 
your  production  to  60  percent  of  what  it  was  before.  You 
must  reduce  by  40  percent  the  acreage  you  formerly  planted 
in  cotton."  And  with  reference  to  wheat  and  corn  and  all 
of  thes?  other  commodities,  if  the  program  is  to  be  effective, 
it  must  contemplate  a  reduction  in  acreage.  We  say  to  them, 
"You  will  get  benefits,  proudcd  you  plant  gra.sses  and  leg- 
umes": not  forests,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  tried 
to  tell  us.  This  program  is  not  going  to  make  a  national 
forest  preserve  in  every  back  yard.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  already  published  its  program  for  1938,  and  that 
program  provides  for  the  shifting  from  soil-depleting  to  soil- 
conserving  crops,  grasses,  and  legumes;  alfalfa,  clover,  the 
crops  that  we  in  the  dairy  sections  produce.  So  as  a  perma- 
nent policy,  40  percent  of  the  lands  that  were  formerly  used 


in  the  production  of  these  other  commodities  hereafter  must 
go  into  the  commodities  that  we  produce. 

We  do  not  sell  our  alfalfa.  We  do  not  sell  our  clover; 
that  is,  not  directly.  We  sell  it  in  liquid  form.  We  grow 
our  grasses  and  our  legumes,  and  we  put  them  through  one 
of  the  most  perfect  machines  known  to  mankind,  the  good 
old  dairy  cow.  We  feed  our  grasses  and  legumes  to  that 
dairy  cow,  and  by  skillful  handling  and  experience  gained 
over  generations  we  know  how  to  get  the  most  milk  out  of 
our  cows,  and  we  derive  our  cash  uicome  from  our  milk, 
not  from  our  grasses  and  our  legumes.  But  it  is  the  same 
thing.    Milk  is  our  cash  crop. 

This  bill  provides  that  with  reference  to  the  producers 
of  these  five  favored  commodities  no  one  else  dare  trespass 
upon  their  rights.  No  one  else  dares  to  Increase  their  pro- 
duction of  these  commodities — a  monopoly  is  created. 

We  of  the  North  cannot  increase  our  production  of  wheat 
and  corn,  but  you  in  the  South  and  West  and  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  country  that  grow  these  other  commodities  are 
at  liberty — yea,  are  not  only  at  liberty  but  you  are  required 
to  grow  the  crops  we  produce.  Do  you  not  see  that  is  going 
to  unbalance  the  national  economy?  Do  you  not  realize  that 
is  going  to  ruin  our  farmers?  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  if  he  believes  this  bill  is  going  to  help  the  little 
dairy  farmers  he  has  in  his  district?  I  submit  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  he  thinks  so,  he  is  greatly  mistaken. 

A  question  has  been  asked  as  to  the  increase  m  dairy  cows 
in  the  South.  I  want  you  to  check  the  figiu^es  yourself  which 
have  been  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  be- 
cause it  will  undoubtedly  be  said — it  has  been  said  so  often 
by  some  people  that  they  really  believe  it  themselves — that 
under  the  operation  of  the  adjustment  programs  there  has 
not  been  any  increase,  but  rather  a  decrease  in  dairying  in 
the  South.  You  heard  the  figures  I  quoted  a  little  while  ago. 
From  1920  to  1935  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase. 
When  I  made  that  statement  before  the  committee,  a  very, 
very  distinguished  member  of  the  committee  challenged  my 
statement  and  said,  "Oh,  well,  that  Increase  occurred  in 
1920  and  along  about  that  time  before  the  A.  A.  A.  went  into 
effect,  but  since  then  we  have  been  reducing  our  dairy  cows." 

The  way  to  find  out  what  the  future  of  the  dairy  industry 
is,  is  to  figure  out  how  many  dairy  cows  there  are  on  the 
farms  of  this  country  and  where  the  increase  in  cow  popu- 
lation is  taking  place.  You  will  find  some  very  startling 
figures.  In  the  16  cotton-producing  States  there  were 
10.730,000  dairy  cows  in  1932.  That  includes  milk  cows  and 
heifers  over  2  years  old;  heifers  between  1  and  2  years,  and 
heifers  imder  1  year,  all  of  which  were  kept  for  milk  pur- 
poses. Ten  million  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thou.sand 
dairy  cows  in  1932  In  those  Southern  cotton-producing 
States.  That  was  the  year  before  the  A.  A.  A.  went  into 
effect. 

During  the  present  year,  as  shown  by  the  last  census,  there 
were  10,964,000,  or  an  increase  of  234,000  dairy  cows  In  that 
same  section;  not  a  noticeable  increase,  my  friends,  but  it 
is  important  when  you  stop  to  realize  that  some  people  are 
trying  to  tell  you  that  there  was  a  decrease  during  that  lueriod. 
I  am  sure  some  of  you  have  heard  statements  made  on  this 
floor  to  the  effect  that  dairying  has  decreased  rather  than  in- 
creased in  the  South  in  recent  years.  From  these  figures, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  more  dairy  cows  in 
the  South  today  by  234.000  than  there  were  in  1932. 

I  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
same  period  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  largest  dairy 
State  in  the  Union,  there  has  been  an  actual  reduction  in  the 
number  of  dairy  cows  during  that  period.  In  1932  Wisconsin 
had  3,017,000  dairy  cows,  including  milch  cows  and  heifers 
kept  for  milk  purposes.  In  1937  this  number  had  dropped 
to  2.980.000,  or  a  decrease  of  37,000.  During  this  same  time. 
however,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  dairy-cow  population 
of  the  South. 

Let  us  consider  cheese.  My  district  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  cheese -producing  districts  in  the  coimtry.  We  pro- 
duce primarily  American  or  Cheddar  cheese.  We  produce 
excellent  American  or  Cheddar  cheese  Out  of  a  total  pro- 
duction of  American  or  Cheddar  cheese  in  the  entire  United 
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8Utes  in   1935  of  468.999,000  pounds 
270.851.000  pounds,  way  over  half 
Cheddar  cheese  produced  in  this 
the  period  from  1929  to  1933  as 
there  was  a  substantial  Increase  in 
or  Cheddar  cheese  produced  In 
crease  Ir.  the  amount  of  such  cheese 
States.    The  yearly  average  for  the 
380.630.000  pounds  produced  in  the 
pared  with  468,999.000  pounds  in 

Wisconsin  increased  her  producticfn 
cent  during  that  period,  but  the 
United  States  was  23  percent; 
hall  ol  all  the  American  or  Cheddju: 
States  increased  our  production 
throughout  the  United  States  the 
Here,  my  friends,  is  an  important 
cotton -producing  States  during  the 
Increased  her  production  of  this 
cent,  when  the  United  States 
percent,  these  same  Southern  cottbn 
creased  their  production  of  Americap 
80  percent,  and  the  great  State  ol 
period  increased  its   production  o 
cheese  78  percent.    This.  Mr 
us  the  story  as  to  the  direction 
UDder  our  soil-conservation 
"Go  ahead  and  increase  your 
as  you  want,  but  in  all  fairness  do 
and  ask  for  a  Oovemment  siibsid; 
you  to  compete  with  us." 
Mr.  ROMJUE.    Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ROMJUE.    I  call  the  gent 
fact  that  his  use  In  his  comparison 
In  the  matter  of  the  number  of 
Mi.  BOILEAU.     1937. 
Mr.  ROMJUE.    I  remind  the 
1934  when  we  had  an  extreme 
of  cows  and  cattle  were  shipped 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Beef  cattle. 
Mr.  ROMJUE.    No;  old  cows 
accounts  for  the  increase  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Let  me  point 
an  increase  in  1935  over  1934  in 
the  Soutii.    That  ought  to  stop 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  m 
that  I  thinlc  should  be  further 
that  there  is  no  important 
believes  in  this  amendment.    Doe  \ 
statement  now?     If  so.  I  will 
him  that  every  important 
favor  of  this  amendment.    Does  he 
Mr.  HOOK.    Is  Mr.  Babcock  in 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Who  is  Mr 
Mr.  HOOK.    A  big  producer  of 
Mr.  BOILEAU.     Who  is  Mr 
senting  here? 

Mr.  HOOK.    He  is  a  producer 
Mr.  BOILEAU.     Did  the 
Mr.  HOOK.     Feeds. 
Mr.    BOILEAU.    What    has 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOOK.    It  does  exactly  whjat 
essors  of  dairy  feeds  are  interested 
ment  go  through  because  it  would 
of  their  processed  feeds. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  make  the 
tbat  there  Is  not  another  Memb^ 
dairy  section  that  even  knows  Mi 
would  like  to  have  him  stand  ui> 
him  except  the  gentleman  from 
la  not  a  dairyman  In  the  House 
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statement  right  here  and  now 

of  this  House  from  a 
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No  one  ever  heard  of 

ifUchigan.    I  submit  there 

that  ever  heard  of  him. 


He  certainly  is  not   an  important  personage  in   the   dairy 
industry. 

Mr.  HOOK.     He  is  milking  the  dairy  business. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.     So  is  the  gt^ntleman  from  Michigan.     I 
a.sk  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  if  he  knows  of  a  sincrle 
dairy  leader  in  the  country  who  ls  oppn.sod  to  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HOOK.     Yes. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.     Who' 

Mr.  HOOK.  I  use  the  gen"I*^man's  nwn  words.  All  the 
dairy  leaders  in  the  South  are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  BOILEAU,  I  am  talkmg  about  the  real  dairy  leaders. 
The  gentleman  might  be  surprised  to  know  that  there  are 
dairy  leaders  of  the  South  who  are  not  oppo.sed  to  it. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  the  protection  of  the  consumers. 
If  we  are  going  to  protect  the  consumer  when  it  comes  to 
milk,  it  seems  to  me  we  .shouk:  aL=o  protect  him  when  it  comes 
to  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  and  all  those  things. 

My  time  is  about  to  expire,  T  appeal  to  the  membership 
of  this  House  in  fairness  to  the  grt-atrst  industry  among  all 
the  agricultural  industries;  that  is,  the  dairy  and  livestock 
industry.  We  do  not  a.-^k  you  for  any  .■^prcial  favor  or  con- 
sideration. We  do  not  a;^k  for  .•^p'xnal  treatment.  AU  we 
ask  is  that  you  put  pro\^sions  in  this  bill  that  wiU  prohibit 
the  Federal  Government  from  paylns;  money  to  one  group 
of  fanners  who  reduce  their  production  of  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  then  pay  them  a  Federal  subsidy  to 
encourage  them  to  engage  in  the  prodU'"'tion  of  crops  we 
produce.  Such  a  program  will  result  in  the  complf-te  disloca- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  wiU 
ruin  the  dairy  indastry  of  thi.s  country.  Applause.] 
1  Here  the  gavel  f^:-ll, ' 

Mr.  DOXEY,  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan    Mr.  Hook], 

Mr.  HOOK.  I  bi'lieve  the  question,  so  far  as  the  dairy 
industry  and  the  farm  program  is  concerned,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  overproduction.  It  is  a  question  of  underconsump- 
tion. As  I  stated  yesterday,  if  we  vvculd  use  more  of  our  time 
in  an  effort  to  increa5in::  the  consumption  of  milk  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  school  children  and  the  undernourished  of  this 
Nation,  we  would  be  doiiir  a  whole  lot  bother  job  than  taking 
grasses  and  legiunts  for  dairy  cows  off  the  market,  thereby 
decreasing  the  consumption  of  milk.  If  we  would  set  out  on 
the  real  problem,  which  involves  the  distribution  system  in 
the  handlin;;  of  farm  products,  and  I  call  attention  to  a  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  that  subject,  we 
would  be  doing  a  ereat  service  [n  the  farmers  and  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation. 

When  you  can  bring  to  the  consumer  a  product  which  is 
not  loaded  with  the  cost  of  the  productive  system,  you  are 
going  to  bring  to  him  a  commodity  which  is  within  his 
reach.  It  is  a  question  of  underconsum.ption,  not  only  of 
milk,  but  of  every  other  commodity  in  this  country.  When 
we  bring  commodities  within  the  reach  of  the  consumer,  we 
shall  not  have  to  curtail  production.  [Applause.] 
IHere  the  gavel  fell.  I 

Mr,  DOXETi'  Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  yit-ld  20  minutes  to  the 
gcntlem:.n  from  Virginia  .Mr   Ft\:-i-s.\G.\s]. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  time  is  limited. 
I  want  to  confme  my  remarks  to  tiie  tobacco  section  of  the 
bill. 

A  rather  severe  indi.-tnient  is  made  against  the  tobacco 
section  by  my  friend  from  Minnesota  is  his  minority  report. 
He  says; 

There  are  times  wh*^:!  mere  men  ri.se  ab^ve  politics  and  become 
s'attsmen,  Tl.e  draitmg  uf  the  tobacco  section  was  no  such  an 
ir.stance. 

This  mmority  report  is  signed  by  my  good  friend  August 
Ajjdresen.  of  Minnesota,  and  concurred  in  by  four  other 
minority  members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee.  My  friend 
is  weU  named  August.  August,  you  know,  means  eminent, 
venerable,  imposing,  stately,  kingly,  magnificent,  and  It 
would  take  all  of  those  adjectives  to  properly  and  adequately 
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describe    my    magnificent    friend,    the    Honorable    August 
Anpresen, 

But  the  sting  is  taken  out  of  his  indictment  when  we  know 
that  not  a  stalk  of  tobacco  is  grown  in  his  district  and  that 
hLs  only  acquaintance  w  th  tobacco  and  the  problems  of  the 
tobacco  grower  is  his  da.ly  association  with  a  cheap  cheroot. 

The  tobacco  section  Has  drafted  by  the  Representatives 
hpi  e  in  the  House  who  ai-e  familiar  wnth  the  tobacco  problem, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  represents  their  composite  judgment. 

Now.  let  us  in  considering  the  tobacco  section  view  it  from 
a  common-sense  angle.  For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the 
advent  of  this  admmistriticn  there  had  been  an  overproduc- 
tion of  tobacco.  Production  and  consumption  were  out  of 
gear.  The  resiilt  was  the  lowering  of  the  price  level  of  to- 
bacco to  a  destructive  ixjint,  to  a  point  where  the  tobacco 
growers  were  losing  money  year  in  and  year  out. 

Let  me  give  you  a  picture  of  what  the  present  administra- 
tion found  among  the  flue-cin^d  and  hurley  tobacco  growers. 
These  growers  produce  at  least  80  percent  of  the  tobacco 
grown  in  this  country. 

Back  in  1931  the  flue-cured  tobacco  growers  received  $56.- 
000.000  for  their  entire  crop,  and  the  builey  tobacco  growers 
$37,000,000.  making  a  total  of  $93,000,000.  In  1932  the  flue- 
cured  growers  received  $43,000,000  and  the  hurley  growers 
$38,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $81,000,000. 

Now  In  1936  the  flue-cured  tobacco  growers  received  $150.- 
000.000  and  the  burley  growers  $78,000,000,  making  a  total 
of  $228,000,000.  And  ir  1937  it  is  estim.ated  the  flue-cured 
growers  will  receive  $190,000,000  and  the  burley  growers 
$80,000,000.  making  a  tctal  of  $270,000,000. 

Now,  what  brought  E.bout  the  change?  Such  things  do 
not  just  happen.  The  change  was  brought  about  by  the 
tobacco-control  legislation  passed  in  1933.  originally  initiated 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  Judge 
Kerr.  The  tobacco  grojvers  of  America  will  ever  be  indebted 
to  Judge  Kerr  for  th(»  distinguished  service  he  rendered 
them. 

Now,  I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  try  to  murder  this 
bill  tlirough  fright — with  tho.se  who  indulge  in  the  foohsh 
talk  that  we  are  tryin?  to  Hitlerize  the  tobacco  grower — 
that  he  is  going  to  be  regimented — that  a  control  program 
is  not  the  American  wiy.  The  tobacco  section  in  this  bill 
is  a  control  program.  I  make  no  apologies  for  its  being  a 
control  program.  In  order  to  keep  production  and  consump- 
tion in  line  it  is  necess^.ry  for  us  to  have  a  control  program. 
And  unless  ccnsvunptidn  and  production  are  kept  in  line 
there  is  no  hope  for  t  le  tobacco  grower.  And  let  me  say 
that  the  tobacco  grower  is  not  asking  for  a  single  cent  by 
way  of  governmental  .subsidy.  We  believe  that  if  we  can 
keep  production  and  consumption  in  line  we  can  maintain 
a  fair  and  equitable  price  level  for  tobacco.  And  let  me 
say  further  that  the  control  program  is  the  American  way. 
Hard-headed  American  businessmen  have  been  applying  the 
control  philosophy  to  industry  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
Industry  tries  to  keep  production  and  consumption  in  line. 
In  recognition  of  this  old  hard-headed  American  principle 
the  tobacco  grower,  knowing  that  he  Is  helpless  to  keep 
production  and  consumption  in  line  unless  the  Government 
set.s  up  the  necessary  machinery,  is  only  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  set  up  the  machinery  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
do  exactly  what  industi  y  has  been  doing  all  the  while.  The 
tobacco  grower  is  only  asking  that  he  be  permitted  to  put 
into  his  business  the  common  sense  business  piinciple  that 
industry  can  operate  under  without  governmental  assistance. 

What  does  the  tobacco  section  in  the  bill  do?  Let  us  see. 
Under  the  bill  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that 
the  carry-over  of  tobacco  plus  the  estimated  production  will 
exceed  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
plus  175  percent  of  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption 
and  65  percent  of  a  normal  year's  exports  plus  5  percent  to 
insure  against  droughts,  floods,  and  adverse  conditions, 
quotas  can  be  established  provided,  however,  a  referendum 
is  held  and  less  than  one-third  of  the  tobacco  growers  oppose 
the  establishment  of  quotas. 

Let  me  give  you  two  examples  showing  when  quotas  can 
be  put  into  effect: 


Flue -cured  tobacco 

Doinestic  consumption 355  Oi\;,  000 

Exports 355,  000.  L'OO 


Total 

Plus  175  percent  of  domestic  con&umptioo 

Plus  65  percent  of  exports 


Plus  5  percent  for  drought,  etc. 


710.01X1,  000 
621.000,  00  J 
231.  OOO.OuO 

1,562.  DOC  000 
78,  000  (K)0 


Amount  before  quotas  established 1.640,000,000 

On  July  1.  1937.  the  estimated  supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
was  1.719.000.000  pounds. 

The  10-year  average  supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  around 
1,468,000,000  pounds. 

The  10-year  average  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is 
702,000,000  pounds. 

Burley  tobacco 

Pounds 

Dome-stic  consumption 345,000,000 

Exports 


10,000,000 


Total 

Plus  175  percent  of  domestic  consumption. 
Plus  65  percent  of  exports 


355.  coo.  000 

604.  OOO,  OOO 

6.  500,  000 


Plus  5  percent  for  drought,  etc. 


&65.000.000 
48, 275. 000 


Amount  before  quota  established 1,013,000.000 

On  October  1.  1937.  the  estimated  supply  ol  burley  tobacco 
was  934.000.000  ix)unds. 

The  10-year  average  supply  of  burley  tobacco  is  910.000,000 
pounds. 

The  10-year  average  production  of  burley  tobacco  is 
312.000.000  pounds. 

Now,  in  the  event  quotas  are  established,  let  us  look  into 
how^  the  National  and  State  quotas  will  be  fixed. 

The  national  quota  will  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  at  a  po:nt 
in  poundage  that  will  give  a  total  supply  that  equals  the 
reserve  supply,  that  is.  in  case  of  flue-cured  tobacco  1.640.- 
000.000  and  burley  1.013.000.000.  as  heretofore  shown.  Beiore 
making  State  allotmenUs  5  percent  of  the  national  quota  is 
deducted  for  farms  on  which  for  the  first  time  in  5  years 
tobacco  is  produced  and  to  increase  allotments  to  small 
growers. 

The  balance  of  the  national  quota.  95  percent,  is  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  production  of  tobacco  in  each  Stat-e  during  the  5 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  jTar  in 
which  the  quota  is  announced,  with  necessary  adjustments  to 
make  correction  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production,  for 
small  fanns.  and  for  trend  in  production  during  the  preceding 
5-year  period.  Provided,  except  for  farms  on  which  for  the 
first  time  in  10  years  tobacco  is  produced,  the  marketing 
quota  for  any  farm  producing  flue-cured  tobacco  shall  not  be 
less  than  3.200  pounds  and  on  farms  producing  burley  tobacco 
2.400  pounds,  or  the  average  production  for  the  farm  during 
the  preceding  3  years,  adjusted  upward,  if  necessary,  so  as  to 
equal  the  highest  tobacco  base  acreage  established  for  the 
farm  under  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  pro- 
grams. In  other  words,  flue-cured  growers  under  3.200 
pounds  and  burley  growers  under  2,400  pounds  are  not  sub- 
ject to  quotas,  and  any  reduction  in  their  acreage  heretofore 
made  is  restored  if  it  will  not  bring  their  production  up  above 
the  figures  of  3,200  for  flue-cured  and  2,400  for  burley.  In 
addition,  the  small  growers'  allotment  can  be  further  in- 
creased from  the  5  percent  deducted  from  the  national  quota. 

There  are  around  150.000  flue-cured  tobacco  growers  and 
the  small-farmer  exemption  of  3.200  pounds  will  effect  ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  them,  or  in  round  numbers  67,000 
growers.  These  small  flue-cured  growers  now  have  about  15 
percent  of  the  flue-cured  acreage.  It  will  take  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  State  quotas  to  take  care  of  these  small  growers. 

There  are  about  150,000  burley  tobacco  growers  and  the 
small-farmer  exemption  of  2.400  pounds  will  affect  approxi- 
mately 56  percent  of  them,  or  in  round  numbers.  84.000  grow- 
ers.   These  small  burley  growers  now  have  about  21  percent 
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of  the  burley  acreage.    It  will  take  ibout  2 '  2  to  3  percent  9! 
the  State  quotas  to  take  care  of  thej  e  small  growers. 

The  small-grower  exemption  in  fhe  bill  is  right  and  jusit 
The  tobacco  money  is  the  only  cash 
raise,  and  if  they  came  under  the  duota  the  result  would  be 
to  make  it  unprofitable  for  many  (f  them  to  remain  in  the 
tobacco  business.  I  have  been  fig  iting  a  long  time,  along 
with  others,  to  see  that  the  small  g  -ower  was  protected,  and, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  I 
around  him  every  protection  possiMe. 

The  Secretary,  under  the  bill,  his  the  right  to  adjust  or 
suspend  marketing  quotas  in  the  ef'ent  of  emergencies  such 
as  increase  in  export  demand,  crop 

A  penalty  of  50  percent  of  the 
per  pound  In  case  of  flue-cured. 
2  cents  per  pound  in  case  of  all  dther  types  of  tobacco,  is 
placed  upon  any  person  who  knowingly  acquires  from  a 
producer  tobacco  in  excess  of  th<  producer's  quota.  This 
penalty  is  placed  upon  the  purchaier  because  it  will  greatly 
simplify  the  practical  mechanics  ol  the  bill.  There  are  very 
few  purchasers  of  tobacco;  they  are  in  a  position  to  know 
what  is  contraband  or  bootleg  tobicco;  and  hence  the  pro- 
vision will  not  work  a  hardship  up^n  them 

Take  It  all  in  aU,  I  believe  it  Is 
legislation  we  have  yet  worked  out 

It  is  imperative,  as  I  see  the  situa 
ers  to  have  a  control  program.  A^  highly  as  I  think  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act — and  the  tol  acco  growers  will  not  lose 
their  soil -conservation  payments  iinder  the  bill 
teaches  that  it  will  not  do  the  job 
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believe  we  have  thrown 


failure,  and  so  forth. 
market  price,  or  3  cents 
Maryland,  or  burley,  or 


the  best  piece  of  tobacco 
ion,  for  the  tobacco  grow- 


xp>enence 
Under  the  Soil  Conser- 


vation Act.  we  saw  both  burley  j.nd  flue-cured  production 
increase  In  1936.  I  certainly  hop*  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  Congress  to  give  the  tobacco  gr  3wers  the  kind  of  program 
that  they  want — production  contfol.  Such  a  plan,  in  my 
opinion,  will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  CREAL.    Mr.  Chairman.  \^ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  CREAL.  In  the  penalty  prbvision  I  notice  that,  with 
respect  to  rice  and  cotton,  the  pro<  ucer,  as  well  as  the  buytr, 
may  be  liable  to  the  penalty,  bu 
not  a  word  is  said  about  the  producer  bearing  this  penality, 
but  only  the  buyer.    Why  the  difference  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  That  is  tru!,  and  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  look  into  the  situaticn  and  think  the  problem 
through,  he  will  agree  that  as  to  obacco  the  penalty  provi- 
sion is  a  wise  one.  for  this  reason:  Most  of  the  tobacco — I 
can  say  over  95  percent  of  it — is  marketed  on  what  is  known 
as  the  tobacco  floor.  There  are  \try  few  of  these  floors  in 
the  United  States.  These  buyers  have  bookkeepers  and 
accountants,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  buyer  of  to- 
bacco to  keep  check  on  John  Smit  1  or  Bill  Jones  who  brings 
his  tobacco  in  for  sale.  The  pure  laser  will  have  no  trouble 
in  spotting  contraband  or  bootleg  tobacco.  Placing  the 
penalty  on  the  purchaser  just  sifiplifles  the  mechanics  of 
the  act;  that  is  alL 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.     Mr 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.     I  yield  to 
orado. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Didj  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man to  say  that  the  tobacco  growers  will  be  permitted  to 

Bdlotment,  plus  65  percent 


the  quota  goes  into  effect, 


grow  175  percent  of  the  domestic 
of  the  export? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  No.  Before 
the  Secretary  has  to  And  that  t  le  carry-over  of  tobacco, 
plus  the  estimated  production,  w  U  exceed  a  normal  year's 
domestic  consumption  sind  exports 
mal  year's  domestic  consumption  a  nd  65  percent  of  a  normal 
year's  export  plus  5  percent  to  insure  against  droughts,  and 
so  forth.  You  know,  there  is  always  a  large  carry-over  in 
tobacco.  This  is  to  keep  your  tob4cco  stocks  from  dwindling 
below  the  danger  line. 

Mr.  BIARTIN  of  Colorado.  What  is  there  in  the  tobacco 
situation  that  enables  it  seeming:  y  to  have  such  an  excess 
of  production  and  yet  balance  pnduction  and  consumption. 


Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
the  gentleman  from  Col- 


It  would  .seem  to  me  you  are  allowing  them  sufficient  excess 
to  break  down  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  FLANN.^GAN.  No.  If  the  ppntleman  will  figure  it 
out  he  will  find  that  the  yard.stick  that  has  been  laid  down 
is  a  correct  one,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  carry  over  a  lot  of 
tobacco.  Some  of  it  15  aped  for  years  before  it  is  U5ed,  and 
if  we  follow  thi.s  yard.srifk  we  will  ke^p  our  production  lu 
line  with  our  domestic  consumption  plus  our  exports. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  The  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FLANN.'\GA\  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Tl-ie  question  is  with  respect  to  a 
broader  field  and  if  it  diverts  the  gentleman  from  the  par- 
ticular .subject  on  which  he  is  addressing  the  committee,  I 
shall  not  press  the  question,  but  being  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.s,  I  am  naturally  very  much  interested  in 
finding  out,  if  I  can,  the  estimated  ca-^t  of  this  bill.  This  is 
very  important  m  connection  with  new  taxes. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN  I  will  be  plea.'^ed  to  give  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.sachusetts  my  views.  So  far  as  tobacco  is  con- 
cerned we  are  not  a.^kmg  this  Government  to  give  us  one 
single  penny  and.  per.sonally,  I  am  against  a  processing  tax 
being  placed  upon  any  farm  commodities.  A  processing  tax 
is  the  most  vicious  kind  of  a  ."^ales  tax.  I  further  think  the 
Congress  should  hold  the  farm  biU  to  the  $500,000,000  that 
has  been  authorized,  plus  30  percent  of  our  customs. 
[Applause.  1 

[Here  ^he  gavel  fell.! 

Mr.  HOPE  Mr.  Chairm.an,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   :  Mr.  Sh-^fer'. 

Mr.  SHAPER  of  M:ch:can  Mr  Chairman,  this  Nation 
has  been  builded  upon  a  foundation  of  agriculture.  While 
the  manufacturing  industry  has  made  almost  inconceivable 
progress  until  today  we  are  the  foremo.st  industrial  people  in 
tl-ie  world,  it  still  remain.^  a  profound  fact  that  the  well-being 
of  this  Nation  re.sts  upon  the  ba.-;Ls  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  agricultural  security  and  prosperity. 

So  vast  and  so  diverse  are  the  agricultural  activities,  in- 
te'-ests,  and  necessitie.<;  in  thi.s  country  that  for  years  we  have 
been  forced  to  reco^ni/o  the  fact  that  it  is  well  nigh  impos- 
sible to  work  out  legislation  which  ran  with  equity  and  prac- 
ticability be  applied  to  all  lines  nf  ai.;r;culture  Political  spell- 
bunders  and  demagogues  to  th»  contrary  notwithstanding, 
nobody  understands  this  fact  of  the  complexity  of  the  agri- 
cultural problem  m  the  United  States  better  than  do  the 
farmers  themselves. 

I  want  to  be  recorded  as  saying  that  nowhere  in  the  world 
can  be  found  a  more  self-rehant.  inde{>endent,  courageous, 
and  resourceful  body  of  people  than  the  American  farmers. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  an  int^n.sely  rapid  evolution  from 
an  economy  of  scarcity  into  an  econom.y  of  plenty  due  to  the 
application  of  power-machine  methods,  scientific  rotation  of 
crops,  and  fertilization  have  brought  about  problems  of  .sur- 
plus and  glut  in  some  lines  of  aRncuitural  production  which 
exercise  a  depre.ssinsr  effect  upon  all  asnculture.  While  this 
is  true,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  the  .American  farmer  has 
survived  and  ha.^  survived  well  a  lone  period  of  years  in  which 
the  prices  of  everything  he  produced  were  decreasing  while 
the  prices  of  everything  that  hf  had  to  buy  were  increasing. 
It  is  one  of  the  ironical  phases  of  our  modem  civilization  that 
in  a  penod  not  so  lontt  a£jn  a  drought  and  scant  croi:>s  m.eant 
suffering  and  privation  and  danger  to  the  security  of  rhe  agri- 
culture. Today  we  find  ourselves  in  the  paradoxical  situa- 
tion where  actually  not  a  drought  and  scarcity  of  crops  but 
a  beneficent  nature  and  bounteous  crops  are  restarded  as  a 
grave  threat  to  the  security  and  the  well-btin^  of  the  agri- 
cultural Industry. 

Stripped  of  all  of  'he  maze  of  political  arguments  and 
vote-luring  pleas  directed  to  the  farmer,  the  basic  probh^m 
of  this  Nation,  irtsofar  as  it.^  agricultural  economy  is  con- 
cerned, is.  as  I  .see  it.  this:  The  farmers  of  America  want, 
the  farmers  of  America  deserve,  the  farmers  of  America 
have  a  right  to  expect  parity  mcnme,  parity  prices,  and  cost 
of  production  for  the  products  raised  en  their  farms.     If  it 
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Is  possible  by  constitutional  farm  legislation  to  achieve  this 
condition  for  the  American  farmers,  I  am  wholeheartedly 
for  that.  If  there  is  a  practical  and  equitable  way  in  which 
to  achieve  such  legislation,  if  it  is  outside  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution  as  it  stands  today,  I  would,  when  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  svch  proposed  legislation,  be  in  favor 
of  any  such  constitutional  amendment  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  validate  such  legislation. 

We  have,  Mr.  Chainoan,  pending  before  this  House  now 
legislation  which  it  is  urged  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
will  achieve  this  parity  of  prices,  this  parity  of  income,  and 
this  cost  of  production  to  which  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try are  so  justly  entitled.  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that 
if  I  were  con\'inced  that  this  bill  would  accomplish  those 
objects,  I  would  vote  for  it  if  I  were  the  only  Member  of  this 
House  to  do  so.  I  am  not  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  any 
means,  that  the  bill  as  it  stands  at  present  will  accomplish 
the  objects  I  have  stated,  nor  am  I  convinced  that  the  bill 
is  even  constitutional  or  workable  as  a  practical  matter. 
There  are  phases  of  this  proposed  legislation  which,  I  am 
convinced,  are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  the  desires 
of  the  farmers  of  my  district. 

I  am  struck  by  a  singular  provision  of  this  bill  relating 
to  tobacco-production  control.  The  framers  of  the  bill  have 
seen  fit  to  write  in  provisions  ostensibly  to  control  tobacco 
production,  which  provisions  permit  the  southern  tobacco 
grower  to  raise  as  much  tobacco  as  he  pleases.  If  he  can 
persuade  a  buyer  to  ptuchase  his  tobacco,  no  matter  how 
much  his  production  may  exceed  his  allotted  quota,  the 
tobacco  producer  can  sell  that  excess  quota  production, 
pocket  the  money,  and  be  absolutely  immune  from  any 
penalty  whatsoever.  Tlie  penalty  is  placed  in  this  case  upon 
the  buyer  of  such  excess  quota  tobacco.  No  matter  how  in- 
nocent such  a  buyer  miiy  be  of  knowledge  that  the  tobacco 
he  purchases  is  excess  quota  production,  he  pays  the  penalty. 
How  can  this  be  excused,  in  view  of  President  Roosevelt's 
own  enunciations  conce.-ning  stock  sales  In  which  he  has  said 
time  and  again  that  we  can  no  longer  go  upon  the  basis  of 
"let  the  buyer  beware,"  but  that  we  have  reached  that  point 
where  we  must  also  make  It  necessary  to  "let  the  seller 
beware"? 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  premise  was  that  the  buyer  could  not  always 
"beware"  because  he  ha<l  no  means  of  making  himself  "aware," 
but  that  the  seller  was  always  'aware."  of  the  nature  of  his 
offerings  to  pubUc  buyers  of  stocks  and  bonds.  How  can  the 
tobacco  buyer  be  "awai-e,"  and  why  is  not  the  prcxlucer,  the 
seller,  the  one  who  is  fully  "aware"  of  whether  or  not  he 
is  exceeding  his  qucta  prodtiction  when  he  sells  his 
tobacco? 

I  raise  this  point,  not  through  any  sense  of  wanting  to 
regiment  the  tobacco- raising  industry  or  to  put  It  In  a  strait 
jacket,  but  to  emphasize  the  contradictory  internal  provisions 
of  this  bUl.  Unlike  the  tobacco  provisions,  when  we  come  to 
wheat  we  find  that  the  wheatgrower  is  not  only  allotted  his 
quota  of  production,  but  he  is  p)enalized  if  he  exceeds  that 
quota  and  attempts  to  sell  it.  Likewise  the  producer  of  com 
not  only  is  penalized  if  he  exceeds  his  quota,  but  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  imd  imder  the  dlctatcaial  power  which 
would  be  vested  in  tl-.e  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  com 
farmers  of  my  district  would  have  to  build  cribs  in  which  to 
store  this  excess  com.  That  would  not  satisfy  the  Govern- 
ment if  this  bill  is  pcissed;  they  would  have  to  put  padlocks 
on  those  corn  cribs.  That  would  not  satisfy  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Government  would  have  to  put  a  seal  on  those 
padlocks.  Even  that  would  not  satisfy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. An  army  of  sncopers  and  agricultural  G-men,  threat- 
eners,  and  intimidators  would  be  constantly  checking  up  on 
these  locked  and  seale<i  com  cribs  on  the  farmers  of  my  dis- 
trict, keeping  those  com  fanners  under  the  kind  of  surveil- 
lance now  exercised  by  police  departments  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  over  suspected  criminals  or  paroled  convicts. 

If  the  corn  farmers  of  my  district  ran  short  of  stock  feed, 
their  animals  would  have  to  starve  and  die  and  my  farmers 
would  not  dare  to  break  the  seal  and  unlock  the  crib  and 
feed  their  star\ang  anmals  any  of  this  excess  com.  If  t2iey 
did  so,  they  would  be  subject  to  smts  in  the  Federal  courts. 


They  would  sacrifice  all  the  b?neflts  pro\ided  in  this  bill  for 
those  who  observe  the  quota. 

The  farmers  of  my  district  want  parity  of  income,  parity 
of  prices,  cost  of  production,  but  they  want  that  parity  be- 
cause they  are  entitled  to  it.  b-x-ause  it  is  an  economically 
sound  thing  for  this  Nation  that  they  should  have  it,  but 
they  do  not  want  it  at  the  expense  of  their  self  respect,  they 
do  not  want  it  at  the  expense  of  their  liberties  as  American 
citizens,  they  do  not  want  it  as  wards  of  a  Federal  bureauc- 
racy which  maintains  over  thrm  a  sun-eillancc  unworthy  of 
America  and  unworthy  of  American  farmers  or  American 
Government. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  cotton  provisions  in  this 
bill.  Under  these  provisions  cotton  acreage  is  allotted.  But 
there  is  not  one  thing  in  the  pending  measure  that  prevents 
the  big  cotton  growers  of  the  South,  who  have  the  credit  or 
the  money  to  enable  them  to  fertilize,  to  cultivate  inten- 
sively, to  employ  machinery  in  production,  from  Intensively 
fertilizing  and  cultivating  their  allotted  acreage  to  produce 
the  last  limit  of  cotton  that  may  be  grown  under  such 
methods.  I  have  understood,  and  I  will  welcome  correction 
from  any  Member  from  any  cotton  section  who  may  be  more 
familiar  with  the  industry  than  I,  that  the  big  cotton 
growers  of  the  South  could  by  intensive  fertilization,  inten- 
sive cultivation,  and  machine  methods  of  production,  vastly 
increase  if  not  double  the  normal  production  that  has  been 
raised  on  this  same  acreage  over  the  past  years. 

Is  there  any  man  or  woman  in  this  House  who  believes, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that  these  cotton  farmers 
will  not  crowd  their  production  to  the  last  ounce  on  their 
allotted  acreage?  Why  this  difference.  I  ask.  between  the 
whole  attitude  toward  the  tobacco  grower  and  the  cotton 
grower  and  the  rice  grower  on  the  one  hand  and  the  wheat 
and  com  growers  of  the  North  and  West  on  the  other? 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  otu-  farm 
imports  have  exceeded  our  farm  exports. 

Further  complicating  this  already  complex  problem  we 
have  the  competition  under  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty 
policy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hull  of  foreign  agricultural 
producers.  Added  to  this  we  have  a  necessary  adjustment 
between  our  agricultural  economy  and  our  Industrial  econ- 
omy in  the  matter  of  wages  and  hours.  It  is  conceded  by 
the  proponents  of  wage  and  hour  legislation  that  increases 
in  wages  and  shortening  of  hours  will  necessarily  Increase 
the  cost  and  therefore  the  price  of  all  manufactured  goods. 
The  costs  of  these  manufactured  goods  will  be  increased  for 
the  farmer  as  for  all  other  consumers.  This  is  not  to  say 
for  a  moment  that  I  do  not  favor  the  highest  wages  and  the 
shortest  hours  for  industrial  workers  of  this  country,  con- 
sonant with  a  sound  national  economy,  because  I  do;  but  it 
remains  an  inescapable  fact  that  if  we  increase  the  price  of 
everything  the  American  farmer  has  to  buy  we  are  going  to 
have  to  increase  the  price  of  everything  he  produces  to  sell 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  permit  him  to  produce  enough 
additional  salable  products  to  guarantee  him  parity  imder 
these  conditions. 

Such  a  parity,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  to  be  guaranteed  by  a 
dictatorial  cwnpulscMT  restrictive  policy. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  we  have  got  to  continue  to 
wrestle  with  this  problem  of  parity  income,  parity  prices,  and 
cost  of  production  for  American  farmers  until  we  have  solved 
it.  There  is  no  possible  sound  basis  for  security  in  America 
until  the  agricultural  population  of  this  country  is  on  such  a 
basis. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  minority  of  the  Agrictilture  Com- 
mittee states  very  plainly  that — 

The  prop'Dsed  program  will  bring  about  a  complete  dlelocatlon 
ol  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  an  increase  In  foreign  produc- 
tion of  competitive  farm  products,  and  the  total  disappearance  of 
our  export  market. 

That  report  fiirther  says  that  "a  new  philosophy  of  dubious 
constitutionality"  is  sought  to  be  injected  into  our  American 
system  of  free  and  independent  action.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  point  made  by  the  minority  is  well  taken,  namely,  that 
instead  erf  this  legislation  doing  something  for  the  American 
farmer  it  is  going  to  do  something  to  him.    It  is  to  me  a  very 
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sound   suggestions,   but 
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national  farm  organiza- 


But  the  small 
and  the  members  of  his 


this  bill;  but.  to  the  contrary,  those 

tions  have  bitterly   opposed  such 

organizations  have   proposed  some 

these  suggestions  have  not  been  liicbrporated  into  this  bill. 

I  go  along  with  the  soU-conservat  ion  program  as  adminis- 
tered In  1936  and  1937.  but  that  is  s  imething  apart  from  the 
general  provisions  of  this  proposed  ^ricultural  Act  of  1937  as 
It  stands  before  the  House. 

By  far  the  great  preponderance  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  are  one-family  farms  on  whi  :h  no  outside  help  is  em 
ployed.  Those  are  the  farmers  for  whom  I  am  particularly 
concerned.  The  big  farming  companies  and  the  wealthy 
farmers  who  are  in  business  on  a  r  lass- product  ion  basis  are 
pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of  th  ;mselves. 
farmer,  the  man  who  with  his  wife 
family  is  trying  to  eke  out  a  livini ;.  is  the  man  who  needs 
help,  and  he  is  the  man  I  particuJaly  want  to  help.  I  hare 
not  forgotten  that  under  the  old  A  A.  A.  hundreds  of  large 
farmers  received  subsidy  payments  from  the  Government 
ranging  from  ten  thousand  to  one  million  dollars  each  year 
to  produce  less,  while  the  one-fan- ily  farmer  received  only 
a  few  paltry  dollars.  I  agree  with  t  be  report  of  the  minority 
that  this  scandal  should  not  be  pe -mitted  to  recur. 

I  think  we  all  agree  in  the  proposal  to  make  sound  loans 
on  aU  agricultural  commodities.  i:icluding  dairy  products. 
The  question  is  raised  in  the  minority  report.  I  think  with 
good  cause,  that  the  referendum  piovisions  of  the  bill  would 
be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Nothing 
is  to  be  accomplished.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  passmg  a  bill  contain- 
ing provisions  which  are  unconstiti  tional. 

Another  objection  to  the  bill,  it  s<  ems  to  me.  is  to  be  found 
In  the  provision  that  the  foreign  :  armers  living  within  the 
so-called  commercial  com  area,  corsisting  of  10  States  in  the 
Middle  West,  are  to  be  regimented,  inspected,  and  penalized, 
while  com  farmers  living  outside  t  le  commercial  area  could 
produce,  feed,  and  sell  without  limi  . 

There  is  smother  phase  of  this  irhole  question  to  which  I 
want  for  a  moment  to  address  myse]  f.  and  that  is  the  probable 
real  effect  on  the  farm  export  maiket  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
Into  law.  "Hie  point  has  been  raised  by  the  minority,  and  I 
believe  It  merits  very  careful  consit  eration. 

At  frequent  intervals  during  the  crop  year  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announces  his  crop  eitimates  and  supplies  on 
hand  covering  all  agricultural  comi  lodities.  These  estimaces 
have  a  decided  effect  upon  the  domestic  and  world  market. 
If  the  Secretary  announces  smaller  crops  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated, prices  go  up.  If  the  Secre  tary  predicts  larger  crops. 
the  domestic  and  world  prices  go  down.  If  this  bill  goes 
Into  operation,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  continue  to  issue  accu-ate  estimates  as  to  pro- 
duction and  supplies,  whether  in  sorage  on  the  farms  or  in 
tennlnal  facilities.  The  result  of  this,  it  would  seem,  would 
be  to  advertise  to  the  world  our  visible  supply,  and  such  an 
advertisement  of  our  supply  would  be  bound  to  have  a  ma- 
terial reaction  on  the  market  price  levels.  It  would  make 
little  difference,  as  the  minority  has  said,  if  the  Secretary 
announced  that  a  certain  percentsge  of  the  crop  would  not 
be  sold  because  of  the  ever-normal- granary  storage  plan.  Of 
course,  the  Secretary  could  follow  the  plan  of  the  old  Farm 
Board  and  have  the  Government  b  jy  all  of  the  reserve  sup- 
plies and  more,  but,  as  pointed  (ut  by  the  minority,  this 
would  be  another  expensive  fiasco. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  iirinciples  best  designed  to 
restore  agrlcultiiral  prosperity  in  tl  is  country  would  be  those 
directed  to  the  recovery  of  our  fa-eign  markets  for  surplus 
production.  There  Is  very  widespread  belief  that  this  could 
be  done  without  Imperiling  our  domestic  market  for  those 
commodities  produced  In  sufficient  quantity  to  take  care  of 
oar  domestic  needs  by  invoking  tie  principles  advocated  in 
the  old  McNary-Haugen  farm  bil  .  which  provided  for  an 
Amer1can-i»x>tected  inice  for  tha  part  of  the  ccmimodlty 
sold  tar  domestic  consumption,  with  the  surplus  being  sold  In 
the  world  market  at  the  world  pr  ice.  These  views  may  be 
Tery  well  founded  and  certainly  tlie  danger  from  which  the 


American  farrrer  rmast  bo  protected  is  that  wde  fluctuation 
in  price  levels  which  occurs  in  the  y^ars  of  bounteous  crops. 
Brought  down  to  its  bare  '^■.s.sential.s,  the  whole  question  is 
this:  When  the  farmer  has  scant  crops  and  little  to  sell, 
prices  are  high.  When  the  farmer  ha.s  ample  crops  and 
much  to  sell,  prices  are  low.  Tliat  condition  is  the  result 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Our  effort  is  to  overcome 
.such  action  and  reacMon  by  proventins  ihp  glut  which 
forces  down  pnces  wh:le  at  the  same  time  leveling  out  the 
available  supply  year  after  yt^ar  in  order  to  prevent  the 
scarcities  that  drive  praos  to  impossible  heights  for  the 
general  consumer. 

It  IS  because  I  do  not  believe  the  present  bill  as  it  stands 
will  accomplish  this  cb)ect  that  I  feel  that  it  mu.st  be  given 
not  only  long  and  serious  consideration,  but  many  amend- 
ments will  be  necessary  before  the  bill  will  be  acceptable  at 
all.  I  have  no  way  of  knn-.v:ng  at  this  time  what  amend- 
ments will  be  offered,  nor  what  their  effect  upon  the  bill 
may  be.  I  can.  therefore,  say  only  this:  That,  in.sofar  as  I 
am  personally  concerned.  I  intend  to  v.ork  for  the  soundest 
possible  kind  of  legislation  that  will  a.s.sure  American  agri- 
culture parity  of  prices,  income,  and  cost  of  production  with 
the  very  least  po.s;sible  regimentation  or  compulsory  control 
necessary  to  make  such  legislation  of  practical  value  to  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Luc.»isl. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairmian.  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  have  one  vote  and  one  voice.  Obviously 
the  vote  is  frequently  important,  but  there  is  no  unanimity 
of  thought  as  to  the  amount  of  good  or  evil  the  voice  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  brings  forth.  E>ay  after  day  we  revise 
and  extend  our  remark-s;  we  debate  important  issues,  all 
with  the  prima.'y  hope  thiit  constructive  achievement  for 
our  national  sovereignty  may  be  advanced  from  a  given 
viewpoint.  It  goes  without  .saying  that  no  one  in  this  legis- 
lative body  want.s  to  see  America  retreat  from  any  basic  or 
important  front.  Regardless  of  our  political  afBliations, 
each  of  us  seeks  to  better  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  our  people,  our  chief  difference  being  only  in  the  method 
of  approach. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  recently  issued  a  call 
for  a  special  session  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Congress 
consider  the  enactment  of  emergency  legislation.  In  the 
interim  we  were  struck  with  a  bu.-^me.ss  recession  which,  in  my 
opinion,  overshadows  in  its  immediate  con. sequences  the  rest 
of  the  legislation  which  we  are  now  considering.  [Applause.] 
There  is  more  complaint  from  my  section  of  the  country 
from  the  busines.sman  than  there  i.s  from  the  fanner  or  the 
labonng  man.  It  is  requested  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  immediately  apply  it.-elf  to  the  restoration  of 
the  businessman  to  a  permanent  ba.se  of  confidence.  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  have  all  the  answers  to  this  sudden  change  in 
the  business  cycle,  but  the  vast  majority  of  business  enter- 
prises in  my  State  affected  by  this  sudden  change  seeks 
repeal  of  the  excess-profits  tax  and  the  .surplus  corporation 
tax.  Business  feels  that  wnth  the  repeal  of  these  two  meas- 
ures It  could  expand  its  financial  activities  into  many 
economic  fields. 

Business  has  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  if  given  the  op- 
portunity to  function  without  these  restrictions  order  will 
supplant  chaos,  confidence  will  destroy  uncertainty,  and  busi- 
ness will  again  start  on  an  upward  climb. 

If  the  newspapers  are  correct,  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
Nation  has  no  objection  to  the  immediate  con.sideration  of 
the  repeal  or  the  modification  of  such  measures.     I  submit 
in  all  sincerity  that  we  .should  not  wait  until  the  regular 
session  before  taking  action  on  the.se  two  important  meas- 
ures.    [Applause. i     Let  us  strike  immediately  following  the 
disposition  of  this  farm  bill.     The  boldness  of  our  action  will 
restore  a  national  confidence.     Favorable  consideration  will 
develop  the  industry  of  encouragement  upon  every  economic 
front,  and  admission  of  a  mistake  through  such  repeal  will 
j   demonstrate  political  prudence  of  a  high  order.     [Applause.] 
I       I  do  not  share  the  bebef  of  some  of  my  colleagues  with  re- 
I  spect  to  the  cause  of  this  temporary  recession.    I  cannot  be- 
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lievc  that  big  business  In  this  country  by  conspiracy  or  de- 
sign is  attempting  to  hiimstring  the  activities  of  this  admin- 
istration. I  know  big  btisiness  is  unfriendly  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning.  The  reactionary  philosophy  of  its  lead- 
ers can  find  no  time  for  democratic  ideals.  And  so  long  as 
they  remain  under  sucli  mental  stricture  they  sustain  a  dis- 
tinct loss.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  say  that 
business  leaders  through  vindication  or  any  other  reason  seek 
to  tlirow  America  Into  another  i^ionumental  depression. 

They  are  now  asking  us  to  give  them  a  way  out  through  the 
repeal  of  these  laws.  Tliey  contend  that  in  the  interests  of 
recovery  such  repeal  is  indispensable.  If  there  are  any  who 
discountenance  their  sincerity  or  their  patriotism  in  this 
matter  it  Ls  their  duty  to  toss  the  ball  back  to  business  and 
we  shall  ascertain  how  far  they  will  carry  it  toward  the  goal 
of  recovery.  If  they  are  honest  in  their  contention  this  is 
the  one  way  we  can  assure  them  that  we  are  willing  to  meet 
them  haK  way  and  demonstrate  that,  after  all,  Congress  is 
not  unsympathetic  toward  business  recovery. 

Permanent  benefits  to  be  derived  through  the  passage  of 
farm  legislation  and  the  passage  of  the  wage-and-hour  bill 
depend  upon  business  prosperity.  We  should  move  on  these 
fronts  simultaneously  and  in  a  cooperative  manner  with  no 
misgivings  and  no  mioiinderstandings  about  our  objectives. 
Unless  we  start  from  such  a  premise  the  net  result  of  all  our 
legislative  activities  will  be  much  less  than  the  maxiniima 
good  which  America  io  deservedly  needs  in  this  particular 
hour  of  distress. 

Today  the  eyes  of  every  thinking  patriot  in  these  United 
States  are  diiected  to  the  Nation's  Capital  as  a  re^^ult  of 
this  special  session,  iljast  week  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  mine  who  said,  among  other  things: 

I  have  t>een  thinking  of  you  all  down  In  Washington  and  won- 
dering what  the  next  move  will  be.  To  be  honest,  never  before 
in  the  hLstory  of  my  young  life  have  the  affairs  of  Congress  been 
80  Important  to  this  Nation. 

Today  our  attentior.  is  directed  to  one  of  these  important 
measures  which  thoughtful  Americans  are  watching.  We 
seek  through  this  measure  to  write  permanent  farm  legisla- 
tion which  will  give  tc  the  farmer  a  program  of  stabilization 
and  strength  rather  tlian  a  program  of  fear  and  discomfort. 
We  seek  permanent  legislation  because  of  the  surplus  of 
basic  commodities  which  our  rich  and  vast  agricultural  lands 
produce. 

For  15  years,  farm  leaders  have  through  legislation  at- 
tempted to  control  that  surplus.  During  that  tmie  we 
watched,  to  our  dismay  and  discomfort,  the  purchasing 
power  of  farmers  dwindle  billions  of  dollars.  During  that 
time  we  saw  our  agricultural  exports  decline  from  $2,219,- 
000,000  in  1927  to  $663,000,000  in  1932.  Yet,  notwitlistanding 
this  tremendous  loss,  we  continued  to  pile  up  annual  sur- 
pluses until  in  1932  tenants  were  hopelessly  insolvent,  the 
majority  of  the  landlords  were  bankrupt,  and  the  country 
was  in  a  financial  debacle  the  like  of  which  had  heretofore 
been  unknown. 

Some  may  ask:  What  was  the  real  cause  for  the  decline 
in  the  value  as  well  as  in  the  volume  of  these  exports?  And 
my  reply  is  that  during  the  depression  purchasing  power  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  was  contracted.  Another  factor  was 
that  we  turned  from  a  debtor  nation  to  a  creditor  nation 
after  the  war.  But  the  third  and  most  important  factor, 
in  my  opinion,  was  tlie  passage  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act  under  a  Repubican  administration,  which  increased 
duties  on  655  produc:s.  As  a  matter  of  retaliation,  nations 
enacted  tariff  barriers  suad  trade  controls  for  which  there  is 
no  parallel  in  the  experience  of  civilized  nations.  It  was  the 
desire  of  all  nations  to  protect  home  mairkets  that  made  it 
most  difficult  to  purchase  another  nation's  goods  at  a  time 
when  agricultm-e  and  business  were  in  the  early  stages  of 
stagnation  and  paralysis. 

Under  the  present  administration  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  our  export  trade,  and  in  1936  we  had  a  total  of 
$1,242,000,000  in  agricultiu-al  exports,  but  even  this  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  tremendous  surpluses  of  our 
basic  cOTnmodities.  With  these  cold  facts  staring  an  enlight- 
ened nation  in  the  fiice,  something  must  be  done  to  contxol 


the  surplus.  We  all  must  realize  that  this  Is  a  condition 
which  affects  the  welfare  of  all  America,  not  a  theory  upon 
which  OTie  might  stand. 

I  distinctly  recall  a  speech  made  last  August  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York  LMr.  Wadsworth] 
when  the  sugar  bill  was  being  considered.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  decried  against  quotas  in  si^iar,  charging  that 
such  legislation  was  catering  to  sectionalism  and  the  transfer 
of  all  power  to  control  the  methods  of  earning  a  Living  pur- 
sued by  120,000,000  people  to  the  Federal  Government.  What 
he  said  was  partially  true,  and  yet  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, in  drafting  that  bill,  faced  a  set  of  conditions  which 
demanded  quotas  in  order  to  keep  the  sugar  industry  from 
bemg  destroyed.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  no 
one  in  America  interested  in  sugar,  whether  it  was  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  refiner,  who  did  not  agree  that  marketing  quotas 
were  indispensable  to  save  the  industry  from  bankruptcy. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  contends  that  what  is  appli- 
cable to  sugar  in  this  particular  phase  of  our  history-  is 
equally  applicable  to  other  commodities  with  a  surplus  which 
has  the  potential  pwwer  of  economic  destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  to 
thoroughly  appreciate,  understand,  and  sympathize  with  this 
acute  farm  problem  was  our  distinguished  Chid  Executive,  the 
Hcnorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Two  vetoes  by  Republican 
Presidents  were  the  answer  to  farm  legislation  previous  to 
1933,  but  when  the  great  humanitarian,  Roosevelt,  came  into 
power  as  the  leader  of  our  people  he  faced  the  facts  wisely 
and  courageously.  He  practically  told  the  leading  agricul- 
turists of  the  Nation  to  write  a  bill  which  they  thought  would 
do  the  job  and  he  would  sign  it.  The  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  was  the  result  of  that  understanding.  The  de- 
clared policy  of  that  act  was  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
balance  between  production  and  consumption  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  such  marketing  conditions  therefor  as 
would  reestablish  prices  at  a  level  that  would  give  agricul- 
tural commodities  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles 
that  farmers  buj'  equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  the  base  period  of  1909  to  1914, 
The  chronic  surplus  of  farm  products,  which  had  been  a  mill- 
stone around  the  farmer's  neck  and  a  threat  to  our  national 
existence,  was  to  be  cui'bed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  And  how  well  that  law  worked  is 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all.  But  it  was  set  aside 
through  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then  it  was 
that  Congress  hurried  to  enact  further  emergency  legislation 
in  tlie  passing  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  While  it  is 
recognized  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  has  successfully 
served  a  worthy  puipose,  yet  we  all  agree  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  same,  insofar  as  the  surplus  is  concerned,  is  negligible. 
We  now  seek  to  amend  certain  portions  of  the  act  and  give 
tc  the  Nation  a  new  law  wherein  marketing  quotas  for  every 
farmer  In  America  shall  exist  under  certain  conditions. 

Before  dealing  directly  with  that  subject  let  me  digress  for 
a  moment.  We  know  that  farmers  are  patriotic  and  loyal 
Americans.  We  know  that  the  majority  opposes  regimenta- 
tion. We  know  that  they  will  rebel  to  the  point  of  force 
before  submitting  to  the  tyrannical  methods  of  a  dictator. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  intense  feeling  of  Americanism, 
they  recognize  that  some  drastic  action  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  surplus  of  the  basic  commodity  crops  from  bankrupting 
them  all. 

Marketing  quotas  are  inherently  repugnant  to  my  make-up. 
Quotas  have  never  found  a  place  In  my  general  scheme  of 
national  thinking.  Yet.  through  the  loss  of  our  export  trade 
and  other  economic  changes,  we  are  faced  today  with  actual 
conditions  which  necessitate  a  partial  change  in  previous 
philosoirfiies  if  financial  relief  and  stabilization  are  to  come  to 
the  American  farmer.  If  someone  can  show  me  a  better  way, 
I  shall  have  no  hesitancy  in  following  it.  But  one  may  search 
in  vain  in  the  minority  report  for  such  a  primrose  path. 
Those  responsible  for  that  report  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
political  fields  of  1938  and  1940  rather  than  the  tobacco, 
wheat,  com.  and  cotton  fields  of  America. 

So  the  first  tangible  and  vital  problem  upon  which  you 
must  reach  a  decision  is  whether  or  not  you  favor  marketing 
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quotas  as  a  means  to  control  the  chro|i: 
70U  desire  to  follow  the  minority 
nothing  toward  control  over  the 
produce  from  the  most  fertile  soil  In 
statesman  or  economist  finds  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  basic 
to  the  farmer  at  the  same  time  a 
raises,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
mto  the  field  of  quotas,  believing  a 
pbes   of   these   basic   commodities 
national  public  interest  and  directly 
foreign  commerce. 

If  marketing  quotas  are  to  become 
the  land,  they  must  operate  from  an 
we  give  the  fanners  an  unworkable  Isjw 
of  legislative  relief.    Under  the  provis^ns 
ing  quotas  go  into  effect  when  the  si 
29.900.000  bales,  when  the  supply  of 
000  bushels,  and  when  the  supply  of  cg|ti 
bushels.    My  colleagues,  these  quotas 
too  high.    However,  as  a  member  0 ' 
draft  legislation  siffecting  com.  I  shal 
the  com  quota. 

A  normal  supply,  including  exports 
Is  2.380,000,000  bushels.    The  difreren4e 
ply  and  the  marketing  quota  is  548 
me  what  the  American  farmer  will 
Pray  tell  me  what  the  American 
Rather  than  control  of  surplus, 
policy  of  the  bill,  we  legislate  here 
the  theory  of  the  ever-normal  grana^ 
is  3.851,000,000  bushels,  with  a 
day  com  in  Iowa  is  selling  for  38 
niinols  for  41  cents  per  bushel.    And 
effect,  as  It  is  now  written,  quotas 
less,  because  we  should  need  247.000. 
before  marketing  quotas  could  be 
of  crop  curtailment.    Unless  the 
ment  which  I  shall  offer,  which  will 
to  declare  marketing  quotas  to  be 
supply  Is  approximately  2.600,000.00 1 
bill  Is  useless  and  will  accfmiplish 
huge  surpluses  which  will  ultimately 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
must  reduce  the  quotas,  and  I 
Members  should  understand  that 
quotas  there  is  no  interference  with 
on  the  acreage  allotted.    It  merely 
excess  bushels  over  and  above  the 

Let  me  take  you  back  to  the  few 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act.    It 
Just  as  this  bill  does,  but  the 
wholly  Inadequate.    The  Federal 
the  act  had  no  authority  to  dispose 
noT  to  prevent  it  at  home.    The  lack 
production  led  to  disaster  as  the 
surplus  in  a  vain  attempt  to  sustain 
immune  from  these  unmarketable 
a  new  low,  and  America  experienced 
depressions.    Unless  we  have  workab 
com.  followed  by  some  mandatory 
forget  about  farm  marketing  quotas 
the  farmer  with  a  program  that  otn 
ruinous  road  of  1932. 

And  now  let  me  discuss  briefly  manjdatory 
to  marketing  quotas.    This  is  a  muqh 
marketing  quotas  successful  and  to 
the  futiu-e.    I  shall  offer  an 
which  will  take  the  discriminatory  1 
Commodity  Credit  Corporatlcm  and 
tory  if  and  when  the  annual 
the  normal  year's  domestic 
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form  ila  for  a  more  just  and 
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"The  Corporation  ^^haU  make  !iar.=i  riurlne  any  marfeptlng  year 
on  field  com  produced  on  f:irn-ui  m  the  commrrcial  corn -producing 
area,  as  defined  in  s»'crion  JJl  F,  on  whu.^i  the  acreage  planted 
wiis  not  in  excess  of  the  faini  iicreat:^  a;;i-'r::.e:it.  ar.d  said  loans 
shall  be  made  on  ^hc  t^Uovnng  percen'ages  of  pan'y  price  for 
field  corn  as  of  the  b<=>ginn!ns?  of  5\ich  mark'^ting  vear: 

■  80  percent  if  the  Novemoer  pr'^duction  estimate  for  the  current 
crop  of  field  corn  dc)es  not  exceed  a  normal  yi-a."  s  domestic  con- 
sumption and  experts; 

'70  percent  if  such  estimate  exceeds  a  normal  year's  domestic 
consumption  and   export.s   by  not   niore  than   5   percent; 

■■60  percent  it  such  estimate  exceeds  a  normal  year's  domestic 
consiunptlon  and  exports  by  not  less  than  5  p'/rce.u  and  not  more 
than  10  percent; 

■'5.T  percent  if  such  e-::mate  exc^ed.s  a  f.o'-mal  year's  domestic 
con-sump'ion  and  exports  1)V  nv^ve  tha.i   10  percent  ■' 

On  page  14.  Ime  '^b.  strike  out  the  words  ■■foregoing  rate"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  tl.e  f oUuwlnj .  '■applicable  loregomg  rate  on 
field  com  ■ 

There  is  abundant  authority  and  precedent  for  loans  on 
field  corn.  On  October  ?5,  1933.  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Department  cf  A-;r:culture  which  announced  that 
loans  would  bt;  made  to  the  farmers  who  signed  agreements 
to  cooperate  through  the  corn-hog  reduction  program.  A 
loan  rate  of  45  cents  per  bushel  was  provided.  When  this 
announcement  was  made  corn  in  Iowa  was  sell.ng  for  24 
cents  per  bushel,  in  Illinois  for  31  cents  per  bushel,  in 
Nebraska  for  29  cents  per  bushel,  and  m  Minnesota  for  26 
cents  per  bushel.  The  Federal  Gnvernment  placed  under 
seal,  through  loans,  271,000,000  bashels  of  corn,  with  a  loan 
value  of  $121,000,000  An  emergency  was  with  us.  There 
was  no  vacillating.  There  was  deci.>ion  and  action.  It  was 
indeed  a  brave  and  courageous  act  of  a  benevolent  Govern- 
ment. Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  -went  into  the  farm- 
er's pocket  instead  of  to  the  ?r 'edy  speculator.  It  was 
the  real  turning  point  in  a  Nation-wide  depre.ssinn.  In  the 
1934-35  program  the  Government  sealed  20.073,395  bushels 
of  corn  at  a  loan  value  of  $11,041  457  08,  Unri-.-r  the  1935- 
36  program,  the  Governm*  nt  .-sealed  30.777,442  bushels  of 
corn,  at  a  loan  value  of  $13,848,910.42.  I  am  happy  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  the  Federal  Government  under  this  loan 
program  for  the  benefit  of  producers  of  field  corn  has  not 
lost  a  single  dollar. 

And  yet,  the  uncertainty  and  the  delay  of  available  loans 
this  year,  which  is  more  or  less  comparable  to  the  year  of 
1933,  have  lost  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  the  far- 
mer. Announcement  of  the  corn  loan  was  tardy  by  a*:  least 
60  days.  Ii  mandatory  loans  upon  fi  Id  com  had  been  the 
basic  law  of  the  land,  ccnf-asion  would  have  been  eliminated, 
uncertainty  stricken,  and  millions  of  dollars  saved.  And  the 
market  price  cf  corn,  based  upon  a  hi-:tory  of  the  past,  would 
not  be  where  it  is  todi  y 

My  colleagues,  farm  income  must  be  placed  beyond  the 
fluctuations  in  the  money  market.  In  behalf  of  some  60 
Members  representing  S'ates  m  the  corn-producing  area, 
I  ask  your  careful  and  conscientious  consideration  of  these 
two  amendments.  We  believe  they  are  vital  il  the  bill  is 
successful.  We  believe  that  if  such  anvndments  are  adopted 
the  corn  farmers  may  look  to  the  tuture  with  confidence 
from  the  standpoint  of  s^abiliz^-d  piices.  Give  the  farmer  a 
definite  peg  upon  which  to  hang  his  hat,  and  he  will  become 
a  voluntary-  cooperator  in  this  great  farm  program.  And, 
last  but  not  least,  my  coUearues,  the  .speculator  with  all  his 
nefarious  schemes  will  be  more  or  less  effectively  restrained 
from  selling  short  the  products  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in 
advance  of  their  production.     [Applause  ' 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IMr.  K-virrsox;. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  measure  now  under 
consideration  is  ostensibly  designed  to  aid  agnculfore  but  will 
do  the  very  opposite  insofar  as  Minnesota  and  other  dairj'i:ig 
States  are  concerned.  In  short,  the  operation  of  thus  legis- 
lation will  destroy  dairying  m  the  North  and  transfer  it  to 
the  South.  Why  do  I  say  that?  Well,  let  us  examine  into 
some  of  its  provisions.  The  bill  provides  for  taking  out  of 
production  5,000.000  acres  of  cotton  land,  which  are  to  be  put 
into  grasses  and  legumes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  measure  to 
compel  the  growers  of  these  leeumiC  crops  to  plow  them  under, 
so  we  must  assume  that  they  will  be  harvested  and  fed  to 
livestock.    Let  us  see  how  this  will  work  out;  5,000,000  acres 
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planted  to  alfalfa  should  produce  as  a  very  minimum  15.000.- 
000  ton.^,  which  is  suficient  to  winter  at  least  seven  and  one- 
half  milbon  dairy  covrs,  as  they  have  practically  no  winter  in 
the  Cotton  Belt.  Th(?se  seven  and  one-half  million  cows,  on 
an  average,  should  each  produce  250  pounds  of  butter  per 
annum,  which  would  make  a  total  of  1,875.000.000  pounds  of 
butter,  and  also  about  5.000.000  calves.  When  we  stop  to 
consider  that  the  total  consimiption  of  butter  in  this  country 
was  only  2.121,389,000  pounds  in  1936.  it  can  readily  be  ap 
predated  that  the  operation  that  I  have  just  described  would 
absolutely  destroy  the  dairying  industry  in  all  Northern  States 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  milk  sheds  in  the  North- 
eastern States. 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  other  dairying  States  cannot 
possibly  compete  with  the  South  in  butter  production  be- 
cause of  the  advantages  that  the  South  enjoys  in  climatic  and 
labor  conditions.  The  South  has  practically  no  winter,  and 
labor  is  altogether  too  cheap. 

What  would  happen  to  the  dairy  industry  if  the  domestic 
butter  supply  were  suddenly  increased  by  88  percent?  It 
would  absolutely  destroy  the  industry  in  the  North,  because 
it  would  force  the  price  down  to  such  ruinous  levels  that  the 
northcrr,  dairyman  could  not  possibly  meet  them.  In  short,  it 
would  knock  the  bottom  out  cf  prices  and  convert  the  butter 
market  from  a  buyer's  to  a  seller's  market.  Let  me  ask  you 
gentlemen  from  the  beef-producing  States  what  would  hap- 
pen if  these  grasses  were  converted  into  beef? 

My  friends,  the  picture  that  I  have  just  painted  is  a  very 
real  one.  and  I  present  it  for  your  consideration  In  the  hope 
that  .suitable  amendments  may  be  adopted  that  ■will  guard 
our  section  of  the  country  against  such  a  cata.strophe. 

Another  purpose  in  presenting  this  situation  is  to  show 
what  a  delicate  subject  we  are  dealing  with  and  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  us  to  pass  legislation  that  would  absolutely  de- 
stroy the  equilibri-am  of  production  that  now  exists  between 
the  Noith  and  the  South,  as  well  as  to  badly  upset  prices. 

The  measure  under  consideration  deals  with  wheat,  corn, 
rice,  and  tobacco,  but  it  practically  ignores  all  other  lines  of 
farm  production.  Take  eggs,  for  instance:  In  1935  we  pro- 
duced about  two  and  one-half  billion  dozen  eggs,  having  a 
total  market  value  of  $581,575,000.  Eggs  in  Minnesota  are 
bringme  from  18  to  20  cents  for  No.  1  grade,  which  is  less 
than  cost  of  production.  It  is  my  information  that  \l\is  low 
price  is  largely  due  to  short  selling  of  eggs  and  to  imports  from 
China.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  poultry  industry  knows  that 
eggs  cannot  be  produced  profitably  at  prevailing  prices  duriiig 
the  winter  months,  when  the  flocks  must  be  fed.  Why  was 
not  a  provision  written  into  this  bill  to  prohibit  the  short 
selling  cf  ejtgs?     Was  it  an  oversight? 

It  will  be  noted  that  rice  Is  included  among  the  commodi- 
ties covered  by  tliis  bill,  and  yet  in  1935  we  only  produced 
38,784,000  bushels  of  rice,  which  brought  an  average  price  of 
77  1  cents  per  bushel,  or  a  total  value  of  $29,898,000.  This 
year  we  produced  52,000.000  bushels  of  rye,  with  a  total  value 
in  excels  of  $40,000,000,  Why  should  not  rye  be  included  in 
this  legislation?  It  is  a  very  important  crop  in  a  number  of 
Northwestern  States.  It  cannot  be  that  rye  was  left  out  be- 
cause it  IS  a  northern  crop  and  rice  included  because  it  is  a 
southern  crop.  I  do  not  want  to  believe  that  this  bill  was 
drawn  along  sectional  lines,  and  yet  what  can  we  believe  in 
view  of  the  failure  of  th.e  committee  to  include  rye  and  other 
crops? 

It  should  be  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  general  aims  of  thLs  legislation.  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  to  have  farm-relief  legislation  we  must  have 
some  sort  of  reasonable  control  of  production,  but  the  farm- 
ers that  I  have  talked  with  are  opposed  to  compulsory  con- 
trol, and  their  sentiment  is  reflected  in  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  and  other  farm  organizations,  all  of  whom  are  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

We  have  been  muddling  with  farm  legislation  for  almost  20 
years,  and  the  average  farmer  is  more  deeply  In  debt  today 
than  when  we  started.  I  am  In  sympathy  with  the  idea  of 
an  ever-normai-granary  plan  because  it  would  t^kl  to  equal- 
ize over  a  period  of  years  the  price  received  by  the  producer 


and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.    That  is  an  objective 
that  we  should  strive  for. 

Any  farm  bill  to  be  effective  must  give  coiisideration  to  all 
sections  of  the  counti-y  and  to  all  lines  of  agricultural  activi- 
ties.    The  bill  in  its  present  form  fails  to  do  this. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  the  farm  problem  by  setting  up 
an  expensive  and  cumbersome  machine  that  will  merely  give 
jobs  to  a  lot  of  snoopers.  We  had  a  taste  of  this  Govern- 
ment snooping  during  the  war.  when  Government  men  were 
going  from  farm  to  farm  to  see  that  none  were  holding 
back  wheat.  We  got  otu"  fill  at  that  tmie.  and  we  do  not  want 
any  more  of  it. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  anything  to  help  the  American 
farmer  secure  better  prices  for  his  products  so  long  as  we 
permit  the  foreign  farmer  to  ship  the  products  of  his  farm 
in  here  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  domestically  grow-n 
crops.  A  few  days  ago  I  made  some  observations  on  this 
subject  and  at  that  time  inserted  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  enormous  imports  of  competitive  agricultural 
commodities,  which  shewed  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  we  imported  $868,000,000  worth  of  cattle, 
meats,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  wool,  barley,  corn,  wheat,  barley 
malt,  and  vegetable  oils,  all  of  which  came  in  direct  com- 
petition with  domestically  produced  crops.  As  I  see  it.  one  of 
the  prime  requisites  to  agricultural  reeovcry  and  prosperity 
is  to  give  the  American  farmer  the  American  market  and  I 
am  going  to  support  the  Andresen  amendmfnt,  which  will 
prohibit  importation  of  agricultural  products  into  the  United 
States  where  the  landed  cost  of  such  products  plus  the  tariff 
duties  are  lower  than  the  dom.estic  cost  of  production.  I  am 
surprised  that  this  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  because  it  is  so  nece.ssary  to  our  na- 
tional prosperity. 

Is  this  measure  one  for  crop  control  rr  is  it  primarily 
designed  t-o  conserve  the  soil?  There  .«:eem.s  to  be  a  dis- 
agreement among  its  proixinents  on  this  score.  However.  I 
am  willing  to  take^the  view  that  its  objective  is  primarily  to 
control  production  with  a  \iew  to  maintaining  price  levels 
that  will  give  the  grower  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit. 
I  hope  that  the  bill  can  be  amended  so  as  to  achieve  this 
objective.     I  Applause.! 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  bill  as  it  now  reads  comes  to  a  vote, 
I  shall  vote  against  it  as  being  a  piece  cf  fallacious  legislation. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr,  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  LemkeI. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  favor  a  motion  to  re- 
commit this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  further 
study.  When  I  make  that  ."Statement  it  is  not  a  criticism  of 
the  committee.  I  know  that  the  committee  has  acted  in  good 
faith  and  in  a  nonpartisan  manner,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
an  effective  bill  can  be  made  out  of  the  present  one.  The 
philosophy  accepted  by  the  committee  is  wrong.  We  have 
been  wandering  around  in  the  dismal  swamp  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  5  years,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  accept  a  different  philosophy  than  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultui'e  has  been  offering  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  used  to  believe  in  the  law  of  averages. 
I  thought  any  person,  according  to  the  law  of  averages,  would 
hit  upon  the  right  thing  once  in  a  while.  I  believe  that  we 
must  now.  however,  adopt  the  law  of  accident  as  far  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  concerned,  because  if  he  ever 
hits  it  right  it  will  be  by  accident.  iLciughter  and  applause. 1 
Let  us  see  where  we  have  been  wandering.  In  the  first 
place,  the  theory  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
restriction  and  destruction  of  wealth.  I  appeal  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  American  people  that  no  nation  ever  became 
great  by  destroying  wealth  or  restricting  the  production  of 
wealth.  This  Nation  became  great  because  it  always  had  an 
abundance  of  wealth,  but  now  we  are  suddenly  asked  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  scarcity  in  obtaining  the  abundant 
life  by  destruction.  To  destroy  wealth,  to  destroy  property, 
is  legally  criminal,  morally  wrong,  and  religiously  sinful. 
You  cannot  get  away  from  that  doctrine, 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  destroyed  so  much  wealth  that  now 
we  have  to  Import  it  from  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Wallace, 
after  cutting  the  throats  cf  6w000,000  httle  piggies  now  has  to 
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admit  that  we  imported  from  foreign 
000  In  agricultural  products  and  subs 
months  of  this  year.     That  is  the 
domestic  valuation  would  be  over 
whiat  the  consumer  pays  and  that  is 
should  have  received  in  the  place  of 
not  2  percent  of  our  agricultural 
This  would  have  been  sufBcient  to 
6.000.000  farm  families  a  check  for 
two  million  with  which  to  organize 
protect  their  own  interests.    In  193  i 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Umtec 
cattle  from  Canada  at  South  St. 
the  price  for  the  American  farmer. 
Secretary  of  State  Increased  the 
cattle  by  special  trade  agreements. 
quUt.    Let  us  assimie  our  responsible 
gress  and  pass  laws  for  this  Nation 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  wants  us 
Member  of  Congress. 

In   the   face   of   our   curtailed 
437.941  head  of  cattle  during  the 
Assiiming  that  the  average  hog  w 
pounds,  then  we  un ported  157.000 
8  months  of  this  year.    We  imported 
ucts  to  the  amount   of    151.926.64^ 
70,328.004  pounds;  pork,  40.095.185 
pounds;  lamb.  7,006.443  pounds: 
cheese.  42.175.615  pounds:  and  f\si: 
was  one  of  tho^e  Members  of 
friend  from  Massachusetts  to  buy 
fish  from  the  starving  fishermen  on 

TTie  time  has  come.  Mi.  Chairmai 
can  people  and  not  for  some  f( 
opposed  to  the  foreigners,  but  I  dc 
our  own  people  down  to  the  standa: 
foreign  nations.    We  should  rather 
to  the  American  standard  by  giv 
a  living  annual  wage  and  cost  of 

Again,  we  imported  hides  and 
255.738.171  pounds.    What  happened 
the  livestock  in  the  United  States? 
any  more?     Why  do  we  have  to 
foreign  countnrs?     I  thought  our 
Can  we  not  raise  our  own? 

We  imported  poultry  products  als<' 
try  yards  of  our  farmers'  wives  and 
of  poultry  products;  grain  and  grain 
We  imported  84.628,124  bushels  of 
of  this  year. 

You  and  I  know  that  our  export 
mestic  price  to  the  foreign  price 
imports  to  the  same  extent  reduce 
fanners.    We  now  ask  that  $65,000 
farmers.    Yet  we  imported  over  $55 
corn.    If  we  had  excluded  these 
meant  not  only  $55,000,000  more 
they  would  have  received  at  least 
entire  crop  and  we  would  not  have 

This  is  not  aD.    We  imported 
unmanufactured  cotton  and  over 
and  manufactured  cotton.    In 
000.000  square  yards  of  cloth  frodi 
&0.000,000  handkerchiefs  from  Jap4n 

I  want  to  appeal  to  the  men  and 
laboring  people  about  the  high  cos, 
is  not  responsible  for  the  high  cos 
gets  less  than  20  percent  of  what 
prove  this  by  showing  you  that  in 
jear  ago.  at  a  time  when  I  was 
pound  for  calf  liver — a  farmer  in 
cago  a  yeal  weighing  90  pounds 
he  bad  sent  me  the  liver  I  could 
he  could  have  kept  the  calf. 

The  hi^  cost  of  llTing  is  not 
ten&tf  receives.    The  cause  is  tha 
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production   we    imported 
8  months  of  this  year, 
imported  weighed   10€ 
of  hogs  in  the  first 
meat  and  meat  prod- 
pounds;    canned   beef, 
pounds;  mutton,  17,443,177 
10.148.206  pounds; 
262.053,075  pounds.     I 
who  voted  with  my 
dome  2.000.000  pounds  of 
Lhe  Atlantic  coast, 
to  work  for  the  Ameri- 
n  interests.    I  am  not 
not  believe  in  bringing 
s  of  living  that  exLst  ih 
oring  their  standards  up 
to  the  laboring  pecpLe 
pjjoduction  to  the  farmers, 
ikins  to  the  amount   of 
to  the  cows,  steers,  and 
Do  they  not  have  hides 
iifaport  this  product  from 
cittle  still  produced  hides. 

We  invaded  the  poul- 

i^ported  $3,899,046  worth 

preparation.  $98,449,437. 

com  the  first  8  months 


surpluses  reduce  the  do- 
also  know  that  foreign 
domestic  price  to  our 
be  loaned  to  the  corn 
000,000  worth  of  foreign 
ons,  it  would  have 
our  corn  farmers  but 
.000,000  more  for  their 
provide  for  loans. 
119,000.000  pounds  Of 
.000.000  worth  of  semi 
we  imported   136, 
foreign  countries  arid 
all  within  8  months. 
^omen  who  represent  the 
of  living.    The  farmer 
of  living.    The  farmer 
pay  to  live  on.    I  cah 
darch  1937 — less  than  a 
4sked  to  pay  72  cents  a 
my  State  sent  to  Chl- 
received  $6  for  it.    If 
lave  paid  $6  for  it.  and 


laused  by  the  price  the 
we  have  restricted  our 


ovfn  production  until  we  pay  to  foreign  nations  one-fiith 
of  the  money  we  pay  for  the  agricultural  products  vv'e  con- 
sxune.  I  say  the  t::ne  has  come  when  we  ought  to  stop  this, 
and  I  say  it  without  any  feehn?  of  parti:: ansh;p.  bccau-?e  I 
am  a  nonpartisan  and  can  thi-cw  rocks  or  bouquets  at  either 
side. 

I  think  Hoover's  crowd  died  of  sleeping  sickness,  and  I 
believe  if  we  are  not  careful  we  will  fumble  the  ball  and 
die  of  something,  too,  before  we  get  throuch,  because  we 
have  not  done  anything  real,  we  have  just  wandered  around 
in  the  wilderness. 

Let  us  see  what  I  mean  by  that.  Do  you  know  that 
during  the  first  4  years  that  I  scn-.'ci  :; ;  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress one  farmer  out  of  every  six  lost  his  home  by  mort- 
gace  foreclosure,  tax  sale,  or  forced  .sale?  How  much  longer 
can  this  continue?  You  can  find  these  facts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  own  report  entitled  "The  Farm  Real- 
R-^tate  Situation  for  19,5>.36."  You  will  find  there  that 
in  the  first  4  years  you  and  I  have  b:en  here  one  farmer  out 
of  every  six  lost  his  farni  under  these  conditions.  Oh,  we 
have  .s;iid  a  let  about  these  thint;s.  but  we  have  done  nothing. 
We  hav:  been  wandering  around  in  the  wilderness.  Now 
we  have  an  opportunity  by  recommitting  this  bill  to  make 
a  real  bill  cut  of  it. 

Again,  do  ycu  know  that  SI  500,000  000  of  the  reduction  in 
farm  indebtedne.s3  has  been  ach:e\ed  by  mortgage  foreclo- 
sure's, and  that  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration  has 
been  one  cf  the  worst  offenders?  Further,  over  100,000 
homes  have  been  lost  to  American  home  ov^-ners  living  in 
cities  a.nd  towns  thrcutih  foreclosures  by  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  in 
a  little  over  a  year. 

Th'^se  are  facts  we  must  face.  We  can  get  out  of  this 
muddle  if  we  will.  If  we  will  only  for  a  time  remember  that 
it  is  we  who  are  charg-d  with  the  responsibility  of  passing 
the  Nation's  laws,  not  some  biu-eaucrat  who  does  not  kiiow 
whether  it  Is  night  or  day. 

Again,  the  farmer  w!io  still  lives  on  the  farm  is  deeper  In 
debt  than  he  was  4  or  5  years  ago.  I  am  talking  cf  averages. 
You  take  the  average  farm  indebtedness  of  the  farmers  who 
still  o7.-n  their  farm.s  and  you  will  find  that  the  individual 
farm  indebtedness  has  increased  the  same  as  the  indebted- 
ness of  our  own  Government. 

How  about  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities?  I  want 
to  make  an  honest  comparison.  Fairne.ss  is  still  fairness. 
Last  year  we  approached  very  near  the  same  level  we  reached 
in  1932.  In  my  State  last  fall  we  were  selling  potatoes  for 
1  cent  less  a  bushel  than  under  the  Hoover  administration. 
We  were  selling  them  for  12  cen^s  a  bu.shel  under  this  ad- 
ministration when  the  lowest  we  received  before  was  13 
cents  a  bu:;h"l.  The  farmer  had  to  pay  the  girls  who  picked 
these  potatoes  5  cents  a  bushel,  and  hr.d  to  pay  10  cents  for 
the  sack  in  which  he  put  them.  Then  he  sold  the  potatoes 
for  12  cents  a  bushel,  which  did  not  give  him  one  cent  for 
furnishing  the  '=^eed,  planting  the  potatoes,  caring  for  and 
cultivatinn;  them,  and  taking  them  to  market.  At  the  same 
time  oats  were  selling  for  16  cents  a  bushel  in  my  State,  and 
corn  for  30  cents.  This  condition  cannot  continue.  We  can 
stop  it  in  only  one  wr-y.  and  I  shall  show  you  before  I  qet 
through  he-v  it  can  be  d^ne.  The  trouble  with  us  is  that 
we  are  repeating  the  same  mistake  that  was  made  under 
the  three  previotis  administrations.  They  too  had  the  laws 
written  by  the  bureaucrats  in  the  Department  of  .\ericul- 
ture.  and  the  Congresses  then  were  not  bi'^  enough  to  over- 
ride these  bureaucrats.  Will  we  write  this  law.  or  will  we 
accept  the  dictation'^  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  not  a  Member  in  this  Congress  who  docs  not 
know  what  the  farmer  wants.  He  wants  cost  of  production 
for  that  part;  of  his  crop  which  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  all,  and  that  is  fair.  No  honest  man  or 
woman  can  ask  him  to  coll  for  less  than  it  costs  to  produce. 
The  farmer  also  wants  the  Prazier-Lcmke  refinancing  bill. 
If  we  had  given  him  tjiese  two  laws  in  1933  we  would  have 
saved  this  Nation  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  bUlion  out  of  the 
sixteen  billion  we  have  been  squandering  for  relief,  and  so 
forth.  We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  who  paid 
the  processing  tax.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  led  the 
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farmers  to  believe  that  the  consumer  paid  this  tax  until  the 
"crippled"  A  was  held  unccnstilutional.  Now  the  Depart- 
ment's own  report,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agrcultural 
Economics  for  the  Treasury  Deixirtment  in  1937.  states  that 
the  farmer  paid  the  processing  tax  on  hogs,  nee.  sugar  beets, 
and  sugarcane.  They  not  only  state  that  the  farmer  paid 
this  tax,  but  they  prove  it. 

On  page  19  of  this  report  and  following  we  find  this 
language: 

Tlie  evidence  presented  In  the  foregoing  analysis  indicates  that 
the  direct  effect  of  the  hog  processing  tax  was  to  cause  prices  re- 
ceived by  hog  producers  to  be  lower  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been  by  approximately  the  amount  of  the  tax  The  evidence 
indicates,  moreover,  that  processors  of  hogs  and  distributors  and 
consumers  of  hog  products  were  not  materially  affected  by  the  tax. 
Although  prices  received  by  hog  produc€r5  were  lowered  by  the  tax. 
the  funds  derived  from  the  tax  were  returned  Vj  producers  in  the 
form  of  benefit  payments.  Such  payments,  added  to  the  returns 
from  the  sale  of  hog.s.  resulted  in  a  total  income  tor  hog  producers 
as  a  group  of  about  the  same  amount  as  would  have  been  the  case 
had  no  tax  been  in  effect  These  conclusions  are  based  solely  on 
the  study  of  the  direct  effects  of  the  processiui:  tax,  without  con- 
sideration of  the  effects  of  the  production-adjustment  program. 

Tliis  comes  out  of  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Secretary  knows  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  different  bureaus  of  his  Department. 

Here  is  a  refutation  of  the  statements  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  the  farmer  did  not  pay  the 
processing  tax.  Mr.  Wallace's  own  department  proves  that 
he  did.  This  report  shows  that  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  live  h^gr  and  in  the  fin^-shcd  product  was  61  cents 
per  100  pounds  b:'fore  the  processing  tax  was  put  en,  and 
after  the  processing  tax  was  put  on  the  difference  was  $2.95. 
This  is  the  difference  between  the  amount  the  farmer  re- 
ceived for  the  live  product  and  the  amount  the  packer  re- 
ceived for  the  finished  product.  It  shows  conclusively  that 
the  tax  wa.>  charged  back  to  the  farmer,  and  it  is  so  stated 
on  page  12  of  the  report. 

This  bill  will  not  get  us  out  of  the  mire.  It  gets  us  in 
deeper.  You  have  witnessed  this  afternoon,  and  so  have 
I.  a  logrolling  preposition,  each  section  of  the  country 
thinking  the  other  is  going  to  get  the  best  of  it. 

Let  us  do  away  with  that  and  give  to  all  the  farmers  the 
cost  of  production  for  all  the  products  that  go  into  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  There  are  two  bilis  before  tins 
House  that  would  do  this.  Why  should  not  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  take  thi^  bill  back  and  consider  those  two 
bills,  the  Eichcr  bill  and  the  Massingale  bill?  The  authors 
are  two  good  Democrats,  and  they  know  something  about 
conditions.  They  are  both  from  agricultural  States,  and 
they  have  come  together  and  made  one  bill  out  of  the  two. 
Each  has  introduced  an  identical  bill.  They  arc  H.  R.  8521 
and  H.  R.  8522.  Tlie  bills  are  identical,  and  would  provide 
for  cost  of  production.  Do  thi.s  and  you  need  not  quarrel 
as  to  what  section  of  the  coimtry  gets  the  best  of  it.  They 
will  all  bo  treated  alike. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  complaints  about  cotton.  Let  me 
tell  you  something  about  the  cotton  situation.  Do  you  know 
that  the  testimony  shows  that  there  were  2.600.000  farmers 
raising  cotton  that  do  not  produce  over  five  bales  per 
fanner?  This  means  five  bales  for  a  farmer  with  a  family 
of  five  on  the  average.  What  does  this  amount  to?  Five 
hundred  pounds  makes  a  bale.  At  8  cents  a  pound,  which 
is  mere  than  the  present  markt  t  has  been,  this  is  $200.  Then 
this  bill  would  give  them  another  2.4  cents  a  pound  for  soil 
conservation,  which  makes  another  $60.  Then  he  may  get 
3  more  cent.s  per  pound  as  a  subsidy,  which  makes  $75.  or  in 
all.  just  $3.35  gross  for  a  cotton  farmer,  and  there  are  2.600.- 
000  of  them.  How  can  he  live  on  that.  I  want  to  ask  you? 
We  in  the  North  have  criticized  the  crop-sharing  system  in 
the  South,  and  we  are  responsible  for  that  condition.  How 
much  can  a  landlord  get  out  of  a  tenant  who  only  takes  in 
$335  a  year  gross,  and  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  both  have 
to  pay  their  taxes?  There  is  nothing  for  either  tenant  or 
landlord  in  the  South  under  the  present  condition,  and  there 
will  not  be  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  southern  Representatives  are  opposed  to  the 


bill,  because  it  does  not  offer  any  relief  to  the  North.  South, 
East,  or  We.-t. 

It  will  make  permanent  slaves  out  of  the  American  pt^ople 
In  the  South.  Three  hundred  and  ihirty-five  dollars  gross 
to  a  family  for  a  whole  year's  toii,  and  there  are  2.600  000 
of  them  who  on  an  average  do  not  raise  more  than  five  bales, 
according  to  the  statement  of  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Jones  1.  Tliis  is  less  than 
5  cents  an  horn-  for  the  men  who  toil  and  produce  the  things 
we  wear. 

Suppo.se  we  gave  them  20  cents  a  pound  as  cost  of  produc- 
tion, how  much  more  would  that  make  your  suit  of  clothes 
cost.  In  actual  cotton  it  would  not  be  50  cents.  The  dif- 
ference would  be  so  small  you  could  not  figure  it  on  a  hand- 
kerchief. Why  can  we  not  get  together  and  take  the  Eiclier- 
Massiiigale  bill  and  enact  it  into  law?  Then  you  will  be 
through  with  this  proiX)Sition  once  and  for  all. 

This  bill  is  for  a  conrmuation  of  reptmentafion  with  a 
vengeance.  I  am  opposed  to  regimentation  and  I  shall  tell 
you  why.  We  can  blandly  close  our  eyes  and  believe  that 
these  bureaucrats  are  all  humane,  but  as  a  rule  no  farmer  is 
listened  to  when  he  comes  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  a  complaint.  Here  Ls  the  kind  of  document  that  they 
take  from  the  farmers  of  my  State,  and  yours,  too.  I  ho!d  in 
my  hand  a  chattel  mortgage  taken  by  the  Resettlement 
Admini-siration  on  September  23.  1936,  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wald.  of  McHenry  Countv.  in  North 
Dakota,  for  a  loan  of  $185.  Here  are  the  things  included 
in  this  mortgage  for  S185.  No  banker  was  ever  as  greedy 
or  brutal  as  this  Department  has  been  with  respect  to  its  un- 
fortunate friends,  the  farmers.  For  instance,  th*s  m-^rtcage 
for  $185  covers  6  horses,  30  head  of  cattle.  7  hogs.  5  bronze 
turk.  y.>.  and  50  white-  plymouth  rocks,  and  all  feed  on  hand 
or  lo  be  purchased  with  t\v^  $185 — and  in  addition,  all 
increase.  Here  you  have  a  mortgage  that  makes  crim.inals 
of  men.  That  farm.er  cannot  eat  an  egg  that  his  hen  lays 
without  violating  the  criminal  law  with  respect  to  disposition 
of  mortgaged  prop^^rty.  because  the  egg  when  hatched  pro- 
duces the  increase.  His  wife  cannot  take  a  dozen  ecg'=  to 
the  grocer  and  get  a  i^xDund  of  sugar  without  the  grower, 
if  he  knows  it.  as  well  as  the  wife  being  guilty  of  disposing 
of  mortgaged  property.  The  chicken,  the  increa.se.  is  in 
the  egg. 

But  this  is  not  all  In  addition  to  the  above  the  mortgage 
covers:  Two  John  D"ei-e  14-inch  triple  plows,  one  John  Deere 
5-foot  mower,  one  John  Deere  lO-fcxDt  tractor-binder,  one 
John  Deere  27-foot  tractor,  two  high-wheeled  wagons,  two 
grain  tank.s.  onr>  hay  rake,  one  Kentucky  10-fcHJt  drill,  one 
10-foot  hay  rake,  and  one  24-foot  harrow.  They  should 
have  put  in  there  also  the  wife  and  the  children  and  mort- 
gaged the  whcile  thing. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  minute 
more. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for  this 
Congress  to  reassume  its  independence  and  again  write  the 
Nation's  laws.  If  this  is  done  and  the  farmers  are  given 
cost  of  production  lor  their  product;-,  then  they  will  loe  able 
to  pay  farm  labor  a  living  annual  wage  and  will  ab.sorb  at 
least  3.000.000  of  the  unemployed,  and  our  agricultural  prob- 
lem will  be  .solved  for  a  long  time.  The  wheat  farmer  will 
get  $1.51  a  bu.'^hel  for  his  wheat  and  the  cotton  farmer  v.ill 
get  ever  20  cents  a  pound  for  his  cotton,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  it.  No  honest  man  or  woman  has  a  right  to  eat.  dnnk, 
or  wear  the  things  produced  by  labor  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.    Let  us  remit  this  bill. 

There  is  the  Eichcr-Mas.oingale  bill,  a  cost-of-production 
bill,  which  will  cost  the  country  nothing,  whereas  under  this 
bill  you  will  pay  $1,000,000,000  before  you  are  through  with 
it — that  as  against  nothing.  The  Eicher-Massingale  bill  will 
give  to  the  farmers  what  they  want  in  place  of  forcing  cur 
will  upon  them.  They  have  been  promised  relief  for  5  years. 
Let  us  make  good;  let  us  recover  the  football  and  make  a 
touchdoum  with  it.  We  have  fumbled  it  long  enough.  We 
can  do  it  now  before  it  is  too  late.     [Applause.] 
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Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraslta  I  Mr.  Cor  'eeL 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  C  lairman.  I  am  in  generai 
acco.'d  with  the  amendments  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
provided  in  this  bill  and  with  th(  loan  provisions  which 
would  make  poss.ble  a  voluntary  ever-normal-granary  plan. 
I  am  favorable  to  the  provision  autliorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  complaint  to  tiie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates  on  agricul- 
tural commodities.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  provisions 
making  funds  available  to  search  for  new  uses  and  new 
markets  for  farm  commodities  at  hDme  and  abroad.  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  philosophy  so  ably  ex  jressed  yesterday  by  our 
chairman  with  respect  to  the  restitution  that  is  due  the 
farmer  under  our  protective  tariff  system,  for  we  cannot 
Justify  sectional  or  group  benefits  s  t  the  expense  of  others. 
We  cannot  expect  the  wheat  farmiT  or  the  cotton  planter 
to  sell  on  the  world  market  and  biy  in  a  protected  market 
without  receiving  some  restitution.  Equality  under  the  law  is 
the  inherent  right  of  every  American  citizen.  Agriculture 
must  be  given  the  benefits  of  our  m-otectlve  tariff  system  if 
that  system  is  to  accord  equal  benefits  to  all. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  tie  marketing  quota  and 
penalty  provisions  in  this  bill  becaose  they  can  accomplish 
no  beneficial  results,  but  on  the  contrary  can  cause  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  harm.  Unde'  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  any  farmer  in  the  commercia  corn  area  who  sells  or 
feeds  com  in  excess  of  his  marketirg  quota  would  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  15  cents  a  bushel  w  lether  he  is  a  cooperatar 
or  a  noncooperator  in  the  soil -con  servation  program.  The 
same  penalty  applies  to  the  wheat  farmer  who  sells  or  feeds 
In  excess  of  his  quota.  How  many  farmers  in  your  district 
win  pay  such  a  penalty  without  a  lawsuit?  I 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  expeit  to  offer  the  following 
amendment  pertaining  to  com  and  wheat: 

In  title  m  strike  out  part  n  (relating  to  marketing  quota.s  an 
field  corn)  and  part  III  (relating  to  nnarkettng  quotas  on  wheat), 
and  In  section  381  strike  out     field  cor  a.  wheat,"'. 

This  amendment  woiUd  elunmat;  about  27  pages  of  this 
86-page  bill,  beginning  on  page  28  and  ending  on  page  54. 
It  would  eliminate  all  of  the  com]>ulsory  features  of  ques- 
tionable constitutionality  and  practically  all  of  the  contro- 
versial provisions  penaming  to  con  and  wheat. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  can  be  more  effectively  carriel  out  through  voluntary- 
rather  than  compulsory  means.  U  iless  these  provisions  are 
stricken  from  the  bill  the  wheat  i  nd  com  farmers  of  this 
country  will  be  regimented  and  placed  in  a  strait  jacket, 
lor  their  future  operations  will  be  iinder  centralized,  bureau 
cratic  control  which  will  lead  eventually  to  a  planned  econ 
omy  for  all  agriculture. 

Of  all  the  farm  organizations  in 
one,   the  American  Farm   Bureau  I  Federation,   that   is   ad 
vocating  the  compulsory  marketing  quota  and  the  penalty 
provisions  incoriwrated  in  this  bill 

The  old  Agricultural  Adjustment 
a  farmer  had  the  option  of  parti 
When  these  marketing  quotas  bedome  effective  he  has  no 
such  option.  He  is  forced  to  comp  y  through  the  imposition 
of  a  penalty  of  15  cents  a  bushel  on  the  wheat  and  corn 
fed  or  marketed  in  excess  of  his  qucta.  It  is  not  the  chiseler 
that  I  am  trying  to  protect  but  die  honest  farmer  who  is 
trying  to  cooperate  in  meeting  tie  difficult  problem  con- 
fronting agriculture.  There  are  not  10  percent  of  the 
farmers  who  will  be  able  to  read  his  bill  and  the  regula- 
tions that  will  follow  and  ascerta  n  what  their  marketing 
quota  on  wheat  and  corn  will  be.  It  was  suggested  in  our 
committee  that  a  book  of  logarithms  and  a  slide  rule  should 
be  furnished  to  each  farmer  so  that  he  could  compute  his 
marketing  quota.  These  drastic  pDvlslons  are  un-Americaxi 
and  unworkable.  They  will  prove  t(  be  injurious  to  the  small 
farmer  and  tenant  who  is  not  equipped  to  store  his  excess 
grain. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  thi ;  bill  is  to  obtain  the  full 
oo(q;>er»UoQ  ol  the  farmers  in  the  £  oU-conservation  program 


lis  country  there  is  only 


ct  was  voluntary  in  that 
ipating  m  the  program. 


which  is  designed  primarily  to  conser,  e  soil  fertility  and  In- 
directly to  prevent  increased  acreage  of  the  soil-depleting 
crops.  Payments  will  b*^  mad*'  to  thcT^*^  who  comply  with  the 
program.  It  is  expected  that  $500,000,000  will  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  under  the  authorization  contained 
in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  together  with  any  additional 
revenue  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  may  provide 
for  this  purpose.  My  contention  is  that  the  farm':^rs  will 
voluntarily  comply  with  the  program  if  it  is  properly  ex- 
plained to  them,  but  just  as  soon  as  compulsory  tactics  are 
employed  there  will  be  .such  a  r^bt  llion  against  the  program 
that  the  next  Congre.ss  will  be  called  upon  to  repeal  these 
compulsory  provision:!;.  If  additional  funds  are  provided, 
they  will  furnish  additional  inducement  for  compliance.  If 
additional  funds  are  not  provided,  the  reaction  of  the  farm- 
ers to  the  bill  will  be  unfavorable  b*'cause  of  these  objection 
able  features. 

The  Government  has  t>een  making  loans  to  farmers  on 
com  stored  on  the  farm  during  the  la.st  3  yt-ars  without  the 
loss  of  a  dollar.  In  1933  corn  prices  were  complete  ly  demor- 
alized. Loans  were  made  available  at  45  cents  a  bushel  when 
corn  was  .selling  at  half  this  price  in  many  localities.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  relief  mea^-ures  ever  inaugu- 
rated by  the  admimstration  for  the  Corn  Belt.  It  made  it 
possible  for  the  farmers  to  carry  their  surplus  corn  over  to 
the  next  year  when  it  was  badly  needed  en  the  farm,  due  to 
the  drought  that  followed. 

Weather  conditions,  not  the  number  of  acres  planted,  de- 
termine corn  production.  There  have  betn  only  2  years  dur- 
ing the  last  30  when  the  average  price  of  corn  on  the  farms 
in  the  United  States  d'-cUned  b^^low  50  cents  a  bushel, 
according  to  the  1937  agricultural  statistics.  Reasonable 
loans  on  com  are  .^afe. 

Marketing  quotas  are  unnece.ssary.  Give  the  farmer  the 
opportunity  to  borrow  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  on  his 
corn  in  the  crib,  and  "h-  re  will  be  enough  corn  voluntarily 
stored  to  prevent  forced  liquidation  and  demoralized  prices. 
Forcing  all  farmers  in  the  commercial  area  to  seal  up  a  cer- 
tain percentage  will  have  no  greater  beneficial  effect  on  the 
corn  market  than  if  the  same  quantity  of  corn  were  stored 
by  a  fewer  number  voluntarily. 

Very  little  corn  is  exported  as  com.  Mo^t  of  it  is  exported 
in  the  form  of  pork,  beef,  and  lard.  For  the  last  10  years 
our  exports  of  corn  have  averae-'d  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  annually. 

There  are  seme  Members  m  the  Corn  Belt,  I  know,  who 
feel  that  if  drastic  marketing  quotas  and  penalties  were  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  It  might  br  possible  to  obtain  loans  on  com 
in  a  higher  amount  per  bushel  than  that  which  has  heretofore 
been  provided  L"t  us  analyze  the  si'uation  to  determine 
whether  such  a  policy  would  m  reality  be  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  corn  producer.  My  State  of  Nebraska  ranked 
third  m  the  production  of  corn  during  the  5-year  period 
from  1928  to  1932  This  year  because  of  the  drought  we  have 
less  than  a  third  of  normal  production.  Six  counties  m  my 
district  are  m  the  comm^rrial  mrn  area  However,  I 
know  that  the  average  Corn  Belt  farmer  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  price  of  cattle  and  hogs  than  he  is  in  the  price 
of  corn. 

To  give  you  the  rela'ive  importance  of  the  principal  farm 
commodities  m  gross  income  for  1935  I  quote  from  the  1937 
agricultural  stat!.stic.-;.  which  are  the  latest  published,  as 
follows: 


Milk    

Cattle  and  calves 

Hotfs 

Ch.ckens   and    eggs 

Cott.~.n  lint  and  seed- 
Wheat 

Truck  crops 

Corn 


$1  wo  ooe,  nno 
920  000  noo 
868.  CMJO  000 
871. 000, 000 
698, 000  OOU 
367  000  '"<00 
304.  0<10,  000 
239,  000.  00(J 


Ninety  percent  of  the  com  is  marketed  throu5<h  livestock. 
Less  than  20  percent  is  .sold  for  ca.sh.  Tlie  uncertamMes  of 
a  future  price  for  feeder  cattle  and  hoes  have  made  the 
Com  Belt  fet^der  hesitant  m  buying  feed»T  cattle.  Most  of 
these  cattle  that  fill  the  feed  lot.s  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  grown 
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in  the  western  range  States,  where  many  of  them  are  selling 
at  the  present  time  at  prices  below  cost  of  production.  The 
consumer  strikes  in  the  East  against  high-priced  meat  are 
having  a  very  detrimental  effect  not  only  up<m  the  livestock 
producer  but  also  upon  the  livestock  feeder.  Because  a  few 
highly  finL<:.hed  cattl^  h.ive  brought  high  prices,  an  errone- 
ous impression  prevails  that  all  cattle  and  meats  are  high. 
It  takes  a  good  many  months  to  finish  the.se  high-priced 
cattle.  Because  of  the  drousiht  and  shortage  ol  corn  last 
year  few  feeders  were  willing  to  pay  the  high  price  for  corn 
that  was  necessary  lo  llnish  the  prime  beef  that  is  on  the 
market  today.  I  know  of  no  industry  that  has  sutlered  more 
since  the  war  than  the  livestock  industry.  They  have  had 
only  7  years  of  profit  si  ice  1920  and  the  producers  have  had 
only  2  years  of  profit  since  1930. 

The  livestock  industry  is  the  backbone  of  agriculture.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  important  phase  of  agriculture.  To  get  a 
clearer  pictuie  of  the  importance  of  the  livestock  industry 
to  the  Nation,  let  me  point  out  that  in  1935  the  gross  farm 
income  was  approximately  $8,000,000,000,  of  which  livestock 
and  livestock  pruduct,s  accounted  for  four  and  one-half 
billion  dollars,  and  all  farm  crops,  including  forest  products- 
totaled  three  and  one-iialf  billion  dollars.  In  other  words, 
approximately  57  percent  of  the  national  farm  mcome  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 
In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts account  for  about  70  percent  of  our  farm  income,  and 
in  the  western  range  States  this  percentage  runs  into  much 
higher  figures. 

Livestock  is  produced  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is 
one  of  the  leading  industries  in  most  of  the  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1933  figures  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  listing  the  10  first  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  United  States,  meat  packing  ranks  first,  followed  in 
order  by  petroleum  reJlning.  steel  works,  and  roller-mills 
products,  with  motor  vehicles  in  fourth  position. 

In  the  17  Western  Slates  the  hveslock  industry  is  of 
greater  relative  importance  than  it  is  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  In  many  of  these  western  counties  sheep  and  cattle 
furnish  the  main  sourc?  of  tax  revenue  that  maintains  the 
county  governments. 

Abnormally  high  prices  bring  consumer  resistance  and 
curtailed  consumption,  which,  in  the  long  run,  are  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer.  The 
livestock  industry  wants  to  maintain  a  fair  price  level  for 
Its  products,  to  eliminate  the  periodic  high  and  low  prices 
that  have  been  so  disastrous  to  the  industry. 

Parenthetically,  it  mi;:ht  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Comnission's  inquiry  showed  that  in  1935 
the  producer  got  only  40  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent 
for  beef;  42  cents  went  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  distributor; 
to  the  packer  went  13  cents,  and  to  the  transportation  com- 
panies, 5  cents.  The  producer  is  interested  in  reducing  to  a 
minmium  this  price  spread  between  the  producer  SJid  the 
consumer. 

I  have  opposed  every  proposal  for  a  processing  tax  on  cat- 
tie.  Any  tax  on  a  perishable  food  commodity,  such  as  live- 
stock products,  if  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  would  tend  to 
curtail  consumption.  I:  it  is  not  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
it  is  taken  off  the  producer  in  order  to  move  the  commodity 
into  consumptive  channels  at  a  price  the  consumer  will  pay. 
Any  obstacle  or  burden  placed  on  livestock  products  lends  to 
divert   the   consumer   to   competitive  commodities. 

It  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  consumer  to  purchase  meat 
and  dairy  products  in  order  to  market  advantageously  our 
normal  corn  crop  of  afproximateiy  two  and  one-half  billion 
bushels. 

The  livestock  producer,  feeder,  com  grower,  and  consimier 
all  benefit  from  stabiliied  prices.  However,  should  loans  be 
made  on  corn  that  would  artificially  maintain  a  price  higher 
than  the  livestock  feeder  or  producer  could  afford  to  pay,  it 
would  result  in  the  use  of  competitive  substitutes  such  as  bar- 
ley, sorghum,  cottonseed,  beet  pulp,  molasses,  and  vajious 
othf  r  sub.stitutes  that  ^^'ould  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of 
crrn  to  be  carried  over  into  the  next  season.  It  would  also 
have  a  tendency  to  wreck  the  livestock  producer  who  ships 


his  feeder  cattle  eN^ery  year  to  the  Com  Belt.    He  cannot  stop 

production.  Consumer  purchasing  pwwer,  competitive  im- 
ports, and  competitive  substitutes  largely  determine  the  price 
of  fat  cattle  and  hogs  on  the  market.  If  the  price  of  corn  were 
artificially  high  in  comparison  wuh  the  fini.'hed  product,  such 
as  beef  and  pork,  the  Corn  Bell  feeder  c.iulu  not  pay  a  reason- 
able price  for  feeder  cattle.  The  effect  of  an  artificially  high 
price  for  corn  on  the  live.stock  industry  must  be  cor;sidered. 
It  would  affect  adversely  ihe  feeders  in  thv  Corn  Bilt  at:  well 
as  those  in  the  range  Stales.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
producers  In  the  range  States  would  perhap.5  use  other  means 
to  fatten  their  cattle  for  direct  shipment  to  the  market  and 
this  in  turn  would  affect  adversely  the  corn  producers  in  the 
long  run  by  leaving  them  with  a  surplus  of  corn.  This  would 
be  quite  sim.ilar  to  what  happened  in  cotton  wht^^n  12-cent 
loans  were  provided  a  few  years  ago.  The  cotton  growers  are 
suffering  severely  today  because  of  the  loss  of  their  normal 
markets  which  were  in  part  lost  through  this  policy. 

Reasonable  loans  should  be  provided  to  prevent  demoral- 
ized prices  but  they  should  not  be  high  enough  to  encour- 
age production  for  sale  to  the  Grovernment.  If  such  a  course 
IS  followed,  and  I  believe  such  will  be  the  policy  on  these 
commodity  loans,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  marketing  quotas  are 
totally  unnecessary  to  safeguard  these  loans.  Corn  is  sell- 
ing at  the  present  time  in  my  district,  in  a  county  which 
normally  produces  more  corn  than  any  other  coimty  in  Ne- 
bra.^ika,  for  65  cent5  a  bushel.  There  is  no  reason  to  be 
unduly  alarmed  over  a  2.600.000,000-bushel  corn  crop  follow- 
ing a  year  when  we  were  1.000.000.000  bushels  short.  Dur- 
ing the  last  5  years,  production  has  varied  by  almost  a 
billion  bushels  from  one  year  to  the  next.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  control  the  weather  before  corn  production  can  be 
controlled.  However,  the  soil-conservation  program  v.'ill 
tend  to  hold  acreage  in  line.  Denial  of  soil-conservation 
payments  and  any  .s:upplemcntary  funds  will  gam  greater  co- 
operation than  the  imposition  of  marketing  quotas  and  pen- 
alties. 

There  can  be  no  ju'^tificalion  for  compulsory  marketing 
control  on  corn  so  long  as  we  allow  about  a  niilbon  pounds 
of  canned  Polish  hams  to  enter  New  York  harbor  every 
week.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  hams  from  60.000  hoes 
coming  into  this  country  every  week.  Tliesc  canned  hams 
are  boned  and  cooked  and  wholesale  for  about  40  cents  a 
pound.  The  tariff  is  only  3 '4  cents  a  pound,  less  than  10 
percent  ad  valorem. 

Ihis  is  typical  of  the  low  tariff  that  is  pro\ided  on  most 
of  the  livestock  products.  At  the  last  session  I  introduced 
a  bill  that  is  pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  would  curb  these  imports  and  help  to  give  the 
American  farmer  an  opportunity  to  supply  the  domestic 
market. 

The  hifh  tariff  pro\nded  in  general  for  industrial  prod- 
ucts and  the  low  tariff  provided  on  most  agricultural  com- 
modities have  tended  to  industrialize  the  United  States  at 
the  expense  of  agriculture.  Since  1922  the  trend  has  been 
toward  increased  exportation  of  industrial  products  and  in- 
creased importation  of  foodstuffs.  The  following  tables  in- 
dicate the  situation  clearly: 

JndustrializiTig  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  asrriculture 
[In  thousands  ot  dollars] 
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cooperaUon  of  tike  farmers  in  tlte  s oa-conservation  program      these  cattle  that  fill  the  feed  lot.>  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  grown 
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I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  that  accords  equal  benefits 
to  all  producers.  The  American  farmer  should  not  be  ex- 
fiected  to  .sell  below  cost  of  production  m  order  to  meet  for- 
eign competition  on  the  domestic  market. 

The  farmers  and  rancher.s  in  my  district,  which  comprises 
32  counties  in  western  Nebraska,  are  more  interested  in  mar- 
kets and  m  a  fair  price  for  their  products  than  in  Federal 
gratuities  and  control. 

The  marketing  quota.?  and  penalties  provided  for  whpat 
will  be  meffective  ;n  raising  the  price  of  wheat.  The  average 
wheat  farmer  is  not  equipp«'d  to  store  his  excess  wheat  on 
the  farm.  If  he  should  sell  it  he  would  be  penalized  15  cents. 
If  he  should  send  it  to  some  terminal  elevator  for  storage 
under  the  quota  provisions  it  probably  would  cost  him  about 
12  cents  a  bushel  per  year.  If  he  .-hould  manage  to  keep  it 
on  the  farm  the  quality  of  the  wh»-at  would  probably  deteri- 
crate.  In  any  case  it  would  b*^  figured  in  the  visible  .supply 
and  would  influence  the  market  just  as  much  as  if  it  were 
sold  in  the  first  instance.  Most  of  this  mrplus  wheat  would 
have  'o  be  exp^^r'ed  b':'cause  thf  donu'stic  consumption  of 
vvheat  varies  only  slightly  regardle.ss  of  price. 

Under  the  philosophy  of  thi.;  bill  it  is  not  the  intention  to 
raaintain  the  price  of  wheat  i.bov*'  th^-  world  level.  The 
world  prices,  as  a  con.sequence.  will  determine  our  domestic 
price  level  Loans  are  provided  lo  prevent  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  prices.  However,  they  will  not  be  too  high  to  prevent 
the  orderly  flow  of  the  surplus  into  the  world  markets.  Con- 
sequently these  loans  need  not  be  contingent  upon  the  im- 
lX)suion  of  marketine  quotas. 

Under  the  soil-conservation  program,  with  an  apprcpria- 
'ion  of  $500.000  000.  the  wheat  farmer  who  cooperates  in 
:hat  prostram  will  receive  about  12  c^nts  a  bushel  on  his 
production.  If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  provides 
.additional  revenue  for  this  purpose,  he  will  receive  additional 
oeneflts  to  supplf^ment  the  soil-ion.-^ervation  payments. 
These  payments  will  be  denied  him  if  he  exceeds  his 
acreage  allotment  under  'hat  program.  I.s  that  not  penalty 
enough"' 

As  in  the  case  of  corn,  weather  and  prices  are  the  con- 
trolling factors  in  the  production  of  wheat.  Because  of 
several  years  of  drought  and  a  relativply  hiph  price  for  wheat 
this  last  year,  farmf^rs  havp  already  s^^eded  a  record  acreage 
to  winter  wheat.  Shculd  there  be  a  normal  yield  the  wheat 
farmer  will  be  faced  with  a  price  situation  that  he  cannot 
control  by  marketing  quotas.  After  this  wheat  is  produced  it 
will  affect  the  market  regardless  of  whether  it  is  owned  by 
the  farmer  or  by  someone  else.  The  farmer  should  have  the 
option  of  selling  his  wh-^at  or  withholdinc  it  from  the  market 
as  he  chooses.  However,  under  this  bill  he  could  be  forced, 
under  penalty,  to  withhold  up  to  20  percent  of  his  produc- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  he  has  facilities  to  store  this  wheat 
or  not.    I  can  visualize  only  a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  thousands 
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of  Federal  employees  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering 
these  pro\1sions. 

We  can  probably  export  only  about  10  percent  of  our  nor- 
mal production  of  wheat  This  exportable  surplus  is  allowed 
to  determine  the  domestic  price  level.  It  is  a  case  of  the  tail 
wagging  the  dog. 

A  different  approach  sliould  be  made  to  try  to  reach  parity 
price  for  the  wheat  faimer.  In  my  judgment,  legislation 
should  be  perfected  tha;  would  make  possible  a  dual  price 
level.  The  wheat  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  parity  price  for  that 
percentage  of  his  production  domestically  consumed  and  an 
opportunity  to  compete  in  the  world  markets  with  the  ex- 
portable surplus.  It  IS  unfair  to  expect  the  wheat  farmer 
to  fight  to  regain  and  retain  world  markets  with  a  ruinous 
pnce  on  his  entire  crop.  He  can  afford  to  do  so  with  the 
small  percentage  exported. 

Section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  which  sets 
aside  30  percent  of  the  customs  receipt* — approximately 
$100,000,000  annually— for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  remove  surpluses  from  the  domestic  market,  can 
and  should  be  used  to  help  maintain  a  dual  price  level  for 
wheat  by  subsidizing  th(;  exportation  of  the  surpluses  when 
necessary.  This  fund  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  many 
commsdities  in  distress.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
tlie  purchases  which  help  to  maintain  prices  may  be  diverted 
to  relief  channels,  indtisi.rial  uses,  or  may  be  exported.  The 
soil-conservation  program  is  designed  as  a  voluntary  aid  to 
farmers  to  hold  crop  production  in  balance  and  to  maintain 
soil  fertility,  but  it  cannot  prevent  disastrous  price  slumps. 
The  fund  provided  by  s<iction  32  can  be  utilized  to  remove 
price-depressing  surpluses.  This  is  the  fund  to  which  the 
livestock  and  dairy  industries  must  look  for  help  in  case  of 
emergency. 

I  was  very  glad  to  heai-  the  chairman  state  yesterday  that 
he  would  not  favor  any  further  legislation  earmarking  this 
fund  for  any  partictilar  commodity,  as  was  done  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  for  cotton.  This  fund  is  beneficial  pri- 
marily because  of  its  flexibility  and  can  be  used  to  take  care 
of  commodities  in  distress,  provided  there  are  not  too  many 
of  them  in  distress  at  the  same  time.  The  allocations  are 
made  by  the  Secretary  if  Agriculture  and  can  be  used  to 
take  care  of  emergencies  without  waiting  for  Congress  to  act. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  maintain  the  integrity  of 
this  fund  and  never  again  allow  any  of  it  to  be  earmarked 
for  any  particular  commodity.  It  should  be  kept  available 
for  the  benefit  of  all  commodities  in  proportion  to  their  needs 
and  general  economic  iir.portance. 

Subsection  C  of  section  421  of  this  bill  makes  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subjection  A  available  for  the  purpose 
of  further  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  32  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  This  is  a  very  important  provision  and.  no  doubt, 
will  augment  materially  the  funds  now  available  under  sec- 
tion 32.  under  which  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture  could  put 
into  operation  the  domes:ic  allotment  plan  on  one  commodity 
and  an  export  bounty  p. an  on  another  or  a  combination  of 
the  two.  There  is  wide  latitude  in  these  provisions,  with 
which  I  am  m  accord. 

If  you  will  vote  to  eliminate  the  marketing  quotas  and 
penalties,  you  can  vote  for  this  bill  with  a  clear  conscience. 
By  striking  out  these  piovisions  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill 
will  not  be  impaired  bu:  will  be  enhanced  because  of  better 
cooperation  from  the  farmers,  who  rebel  against  any  form 
of  compulsory  bureaucriitic  control. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KinzerI. 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  days  and  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous and  diligent  lal)or  H.  R.  8505  has  been  reported  to 
the  House  for  consideration.  This  bill  bearing  the  label  the 
"Agricultural  Adjustmeiit  Act  of  1937"  is  presented  without 
that  thorough  deliberation  and  benefit  which  follows  public 
hearings  of  those  most  interested  and  affected  by  it — the 
farmers  themselves  or  their  representatives.  No  pubhc  hear- 
ings were  held,  and  the  sill  is  not  satisfactory  to  nor  endorsed 
by  any  of  the  agriculturil  groups  of  our  coimtry. 
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It  represents  a  new  philosophy  tending  toward  a  complete 
dislocation  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  •'^'ith  an 
increasing  import  from  other  coimtries  of  the  very  agricul- 
tural products  we  produce,  and  which  under  this  p>olicy  we 
will  be  forced  to  reduce. 

Agricultiual-production  control,  reduction,  and  penal  regi- 
mentation will  result  only  in  further  giving  the  American 
market  to  foreign  countries  and  sure  reduction  and  sr>eedy 
disappearance  of  our  export  market. 

A  compulsory  and  coercive  agricultural  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  \v\\\  destroy  thnft, 
initiative,  self-reliance,  and  the  very  independence  of  t-he 
farmer. 

This  bill  is  a  plan  to  regulate  and  control  agricultural 
production;  it  is  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  authority 
beyond  the  statutory  power  of  the  Congress. 

The  farmers  of  my  district  do  not  want  crop  control.  This 
was  conclusively  evidenced  only  last  spring  when  a  delegation 
of  1.200  of  them  attended  a  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  and  there  registered  their  objection  to  agricultural 
control  and  regimentation. 

The  farmers  of  my  district  are  about  14.000  in  number,  with 
a  farm  acreage  of  almost  1.000.000  acres,  representing  a  farm 
value  of  over  one  hundred  and  thirteen  and  one-half  millions 
of  dollars,  with  a  com  acreage  of  over  150.000  acres,  and  a 
production  in  excess  of  6.000,000  bushels  of  corn;  these  farm- 
ers and  their  ancestors  have  for  200  years  been  conserving 
their  soil  by  wise  crop  rotation  and  soil  fertilization. 

These  farmers,  by  their  independent  thinking  and  action, 
have  been  the  stabilizing  anchor  and  force  that  has  made  my 
State  and  this  Nation. 

Agricultural  production,  not  price,  is  wealth.  Surplus  pro- 
duction is  itself  wealth. 

But  let  our  farmers  and  not  Secretary  Wallace,  nor  any 
other  governmental  agency,  handle  the  farmer's  own  surplus 
production  or  capital;  he  can  do  it  better. 

Plenty  produced  at  fair  cost  is  better  than  little  or  scarcity 
produced  at  high  cost. 

The  philosophy  and  plan  of  this  bill  would  shackle  and 
throttle  agricultLU-e.  and  its  compulsory  acreage  reduction  and 
marketing  control  means  only  serfdom  and  despair  for  the 
farmer. 

Why  imder  our  Con.stitution  shall  the  Americzm  farmer 
not  be  permitted  to  possess,  use,  plant,  harvest,  and  enjoy 
his  own  farm? 

Congress  has  conferred  upon  the  President  absolute  and 
complete  power  to  fix  the  value  of  our  dollar;  to  control  our 
banking  and  credit;  to  spend  untold  sums  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  where,  when,  and  as  he  chooses;  to  control  and  regu- 
late our  comm.cdity  and  stock  markets;  and  now.  when  our 
Chief  Executive,  by  his  own  planning,  has  brought  on  our 
present  industrial  deflation,  to  seek  by  this  bill  the  com- 
plete dictatorial  power  over  our  entire  agricultural  popula- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  stop  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation and  direct  our  attention  toward  a  constitutional 
approach  and  solution  of  the  problems  of  agriculture. 

If  given  a  fair  break,  with  proper  and  adequate  tarifT 
protection  against  the  ever-increasing  imports  of  foreign- 
produced  agricultural  products  and  a  reasonable  aid  toward 
extending  domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  otu-  surplus,  we 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  aiding  the  farmer  of  the 
United  States.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KINZER.     Yes. 

Mr.  KELLER.  What  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  our 
present  difficulty? 

Mr.  KINZER.  I  would  take  up  our  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments flrst.  I  would  save  our  American  markets  for  the 
American  farmers. 

Mr.  KELLER.    Wotild  you  repeal  any  of  the  Government 
control  of  the  banking  situation  of  the  Umted  States,  which 
you  have  criticized? 
Mr.  KINZER.    Yes. 
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Mr.  KELL£R.    You  would? 

Mr.  KINZER.    Yes. 

Mr.  KELIjER.    Wben  the 
cised  full  control  over  their  own 
prices,  wp  had  13-cent  corn.    Woulft 

Mr.  KINZER.    No.  dr.    We  ck> 

Mr.  KELLER.    How  would  you 

Mr.  KD^ZER.    By  saving  our 
ucts;  not  importing  them. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HcimfAiiJ. 


had  control  and  exer- 
business  and  their   own 
you  go  back  to  that? 
rot  need  to.  | 

:eep  from  it? 
mirketa  for  American  prod- 


yield  30  minutes  to   the 


SATISIT 


ANTONT 

those  who  have  listened 
this  time  that  very  few. 
Jill's  provisions.    Taken  a.s 
none,  have   expressed 


fcy 


recEdl 


departrient 
keas 
widespread 


Oovenuient 
leilslate 


due  to  the  fact  that  It 
heads  or  department 
of  Congressmen,  or 
and  sincere  conviction 
Is  contrsuT  to  the  funda- 
and  that  by  it  and 
all  Into  prosperity— 
a  question  we 


ImpM  litoUlty— U 


m*ny 
enacted 


better 


of  us  do  know — tha?  if 
Into  law,  not  because  it 
majority  of  Congress  but 
"to  do  something,"  eten 
of  harm,  rather  than 


promise 


HLL  DOES  NOT 

Mr.  HOPPIAAN.    Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  debate  must  be  convinced 
if  any,  are  satisfVed  with  all  of  the 
a  whole,  few,  if  any,  and  I 
approval  of  the  measure. 

Whether  that  diasattaf action  \n 
embodies  the  Ideas  of  the 
subordinates   rather    than    the 
wtiether  It  be  due  to  the 
that  Ito  enactment  and  enf orcemet^ 
mental  principles  of  our 
through  It  we  are  attempting  to 
an  economic  and  irfiyidcal 
need  not  determine. 

It  Is  sufficient  to  know — and 
the  bill  be  paswd  it  wlU  be 
embodies  the  convictions  of  the 
because  many  still  believe  it  is 
though  the  "something"  gives 
to  face  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

CBNTKAUZATIOTT  dr  POWER 

If  we  believe  in  the  centralizatic  n  of  power  In  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government  at  Washington  to  control  the  activ- 
ities of  the  farmers,  we  should  vol  e  for  this  bill. 
be  one  of  the  Inescapable  results  ij 

enforced. 

FUCK  nxiiiu 

Those  who  believe  In  "price  fix  i 
the  bill,  although  history  demonstifites  that  its  enactment  will 
not  accomplish  that  purpose. 

•nie  distinguished  chairman  oi 
dted  the  edict  of  Caius  Diocletian, 
to  305.  which  attempted  the  methsd  of  price-fixing  in  301. 

An  editorial  of  the  Saturday  Eyeij^g  Post  in  the  issue  of 
December  4.  1937,  cites  Brazil's 
State — to  peg  the  world's  coffee  price  and  its  abandonment  of 
that  method  in  November  of  this  3  ear,  and  the  fact  that  not- 
withstanding the  destruction  by  '.  IrazII  of  nearly  seven  and 
one-half  l^llion  poimds  of  coffee  d  irtng  that  period,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  left  with  two  and  on  (-half  billion  pounds  on  its 
hands.    Each  of  these  efforts  failed- 

Naturally  we  cannot  have  price 
borders,  without  control  of  production;  hence  those  who  be- 
Ueve  in  the  doctrine  of  scarcity  wl]  1  probably  vote  for  this  bill- 

"nxose  ^o  believe  that  the  end  .  usUfles  the  means  and  Chat 
we  should  periodlcaUy  take  from  i  Jl  those  who  have  and  dis- 
tribute to  those  who  have  not,  regi  rdless  of  the  lack  of  indus- 
try, of  the  lack  of  the  practice  of 
those  who  have  not.  should  vote  f(  ir  this  bill,  for.  In  some  de- 
gree. It  takes  from  (Hie  class  to  gl  ire  to  another.  j 

OEsnoTs  TH«  i.iiu:rii 
FoUowed  to  its  kigical  conchandn.  this  leads  to  that  con- 
dition where  the  state  is  suprente  and  the  individual  ac- 
cepts from  day  to  day  that  prov  ided  for  him  by  the  state 


NO\'EMBER  30 


for  that  will 
it  be  enacted  into  law  and 


ng"  win  probably  vote  for 


the  committee  yesterday 
Emperor  of  Rome  from  284 


Why  should  we  try  It? 
Ixing.  even  within  our  own 


and  performs  the  task  designated 

those  who  are  continually  seeking 

bureaucrats  in  Washii^ton  shoulc 

It  was  President  Roosevelt  who 

January  3.  1936.  said: 

But  In  the  hAnds  of  political  pupp'ta  of  an  ecoDOBile  aatocracy, 
mich  power  would  provide  shackles  f  )r  the  liberties  of  the  people. 


by  the  state — a  fact  which 
to  vest  more  power  in  the 
not  forget, 
in  his  annual  message  of 


On  another  occasion,  March  2.  1930,  while  Governor  of  New 

York,  in  a  radio  address,  he  said: 

To  bring  about  ROTernment  bv  oligarchy.  ma5!qiiemdine  as  dem- 
ocracy. It  13  fundamentally  essential  that  practically  all  auttiorlty 
and  control  be  cemralized  in  our  National  Govermneat. 

Th;s  bill,  undrr  the  guise  of  a^si>ting  the  farmer,  places 
him  under  the  control  of  the  oligarchy  existing  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agncultu;e.  The  Secretary  of  Agncultxire  seeks 
to  be  the  farmer's  bo^s. 

RZniS'ENTS  THE  FARMZX 

Those  who  believe  that,  although  a  man  may  by  his  toil 
have  wrested  a  farm  from  th  >  wilderness,  paid  taxes  upon  and 
cultivated  it  throuehout  a  lifetime,  .should  no  longer  be  free 
to  sow,  to  harvest,  and  to  market  the  fruits  of  his  toil  in 
accordance  with  his  indi\1dual  desire,  should  vote  for  this 
bill  cr  the  Senate  bill,  for,  if  the  theory  b^ome  practice,  the 
man  who  has  heretofore,  through  his  own  efforts  and  the 
grace  of  God,  become  the  owner  of  a  part  of  the  earth,  who 
has  tilled  that  land  and  harvested  the  crops,  supported  him- 
self and  his  family  and  contributed  toward  the  support  of 
the  city  dweller  can  be  fined  or  thrown  into  jail  if,  in  the  use 
of  that  land,  he  disregards  the  edict  of  a  Government  repre- 
sentative. 

THE  P«ICI  TlIE  FAXMFR  PATS 

Those  who  believe  that  it  is  a  fair  bargain  to  sell  the  inde- 
pendence, the  self-reliance,  the  freedom  of  the  farmer  for 
a  bounty  collected  from  con.sumers  and  paid  to  the  farmer 

for  limiting  production,  should  vote  for  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  another  step  toward  the  regimentation  of  our 
people:  hence,  those  who  beLeve  that  a  centralized  govern- 
ment should  prescribe  our  goings  and  our  comings,  the  way 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  tran.sact  what  has  heretofore 
been  con.s:dered  our  individual  business,  will  vote  for  this  bill. 

During  the  debate  it  has  been  said,  and  truthfully  so,  that 
manufacturers  and  laborers  m  factories  have  in  the  p>ast  been 
protected  b>'  laws  which  compelled  the  payment  of  a  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  mar.Mfactured  products. 

Unfortunately,  far  too  often  the.>o  laws  have  been  cited  as 
an  example  of  aid  extended  solely  to  the  manufacturer. 
While  a  manuf actur' r  did  profit,  while  these  laws  did  aid 
him  in  establishing  his  business,  it  is  just  as  true  that  they 
created  jobs  which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed  and 
that,  although,  becau.se  of  thcnn,  farmers  in  the  beginning 
paid  a  hieher  price  for  some  of  the  things  they  purchased, 
in  the  end.  the  development  rf  mdustry  proceeded  so  rapidly 
and  grew  to  such  proportions  that  the  people  of  our  country 
were  enabled  to  purchase  and  enjoy  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life  than  those  of  any  other  land. 

Equally  true  is  it  that  the  farmer  has,  to  a  certain  extent 
and  until  recently  been  protected  in  like  manner. 

Tliere  is  some  justification  m  contending  that,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  aid  some  manufacturers  by  permitting  them  to 
fix  a  price  below  which  their  product  cannot  be  sold,  the 
farmer  should  have  like  privilege.  In  my  Judgment,  we 
made  a  mistake  when  we  granted  that  privilege  to  the 
manufacturer. 

There  is  reason  in  saying  that,  if  the  Government  is  to  fix 
the  price  at  which  coal,  for  instance,  may  be  sold,  then  with 
equal  propriety  may  the  prices  of  farm  products  be  fixed. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  by  fitting 
the  price  of  coal,  the  market  will  be,  if  it  has  not  already 
been,  reduced;  that,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  world's  cotton 
market  was  lost  to  the  South. 

If  the  Government,  or  a  union  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Goveniment.  is  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours 
for  the  man  who  works  in  cities,  then  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  like  policy  should  not  apply  to  the  farmer. 

Here  again  it  should  be  noted  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
j  recent  demands  of  th**  C.  I  O  has  done  much  to  cripple  the 
motor  industry  in  Michigan:  that  the  papiers  of  last  week 
carried  the  information  that  10)00  of  55,000  workers  in 
Chrysler  had  been  laid  otT,  that  1.500  upholsterers  in  another 
factory-  were  out  of  employment:  that  100  000  workers  were 
laid  off  in  October  and  400.000  m  Novembei-;  that,  more 
recently,  500.000  in  stetl  were  idle. 
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How  much  of  this  unemployment  is  due  to  price  fixing, 
how  much  to  wasteful  s:3ending,  how  much  to  lack  of  confi- 
dence, to  uncertainty  a>  to  the  Government's  attitude,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  No  doubt  each  factor  contributes 
to  the  result. 

There  always  has  been  and  there  undoubtedly  always  will 
be  a  .^^tnving  by  particular  groups  to  advance  their  own  inter- 
ests and  these  efTorts  an'  commendable,  except  as  they  inter- 
fere with  and  retard  the  progre.ss  of  the  jjeople  as  a  whole. 

The  determination  of  wh-^n  these  efforts  are  justifiable  is 
the  task  which  many  times  seems  insurmountable  and  which, 
week  after  week,  here  in  Congress  confronts  us  and  demands 
solution. 

It  is  my  humble  judgnicnt  that,  if  we  would  lessen  the 
cost  of  our  Federal  Gcvernment  and  relieve  the  individual 
from  exces.sive  taxation  brought  about  by  the  ever-growing 
effort  to  prescribe  and  control  the  individual's  private  af- 
fairs, we  would  be  a  long  way  on  the  road  toward  the 
solution  of  our  trouble 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not.  through  research  and  scientific  efforts,  point  the  way 
toward  a  more  economical  and  efficient  way  of  doing  all 
things.  Advice  and  information  of  those  skilled  in  scientific 
research  are  of  inestlnable  aid.  But,  when  the  course  has 
been  charted,  the  indi'-idual  should  be  left  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation. 

Federal  Government  should  confine  itself  strictly  to  gov- 
ernmental affairs  and  by  this  I  mean  the  enactment  and 
the  enforcement  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  apply  to  all 
our  people  and  which  control  and  regulate  them  in  their 
relationship  with  each  other.  It  should  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, seek  to  perform  for  the  individual  any  task 
which  he  can  do  for  himself,  nor  should  it  compete  with 
him  in  his  business  affairs. 

Federal  Government  should  at  all  times  prevent  monop- 
olies and  the  overreaching  of  large  corporations  and  trusts. 
The  administration's  :-ecent  announcement  that  antitrust 
laws  are  to  be  enforced  and  monopolies  prevented,  if  fol- 
lowed by  action,  again  will  do  much  to  aid  the  individual 
and  these  efforts  should  have  our  hearty  support  and 
cooperation. 

This  bill,  as  stated  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  a 
scarcity  or,  if  you  plea:;e,  a  sufficiency  of  those  things  which 
our  people  demand  is  better  than  an  abundance  or  at  times 
an  overproduction. 

With  that  conclusion  I  cannot  agree.  Rather  do  I  follow 
the  theory  of  Henry  Ford,  which  seems  to  be  that  the  pro- 
duction of  more  and  more  goods  of  better  quality  at  a  lesser 
price  to  the  consumer  and  the  payment  of  a  higher  wage 
to  the  worker  is  desiriible  and  will  enable  everyone  to  own 
and  enjoy  more  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

To  me  there  is  notiing  new  or  novel  in  this  reasoning. 
No  one  can  star-e  because  of  an  abundance  or  because  of 
ovprproduction. 

As  a  boy  I  took  grandmother's  eggs  to  market  in  her  home- 
made wicker  basket.  She  was  credited  with  6  cents  a  dozen 
in  trade.  Prices  for  other  farm  products  were  on  a  similar 
basis.  Yet  .she  and  grandfather,  starting  with  nothing, 
with  only  the  labor  of  their  hands  and  the  assistance  of  their 
children,  through  industry  and  thrift,  never  hungry,  never 
cold,  always  able  to  contribute  something  to  their  church, 
Ifft  this  world,  not  wealthy  but  with  300  acres  of  good  land 
and  money  in  the  bank. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  money  that  came  into  their 
possession  was  spent  cnly  for  essentials  and  that  always  less 
was  spent  than  was  e.irned. 

NO   PR'  'TECTTON    IIVEN   CONSUMER,  SALARIED   WORKEK 

What  becomes  of  the  widow,  the  aged  couple,  the  orphan 
children,  those  who  are  living  upon  a  fixed  income,  when 
prices  of  necessities  go  up?  They  have  less  to  eat;  they  have 
less  to  wear;  their  money  purchases  less  fuel,  and  they  are 
denied  all  forms  of  entertainment  and  amusement. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  end.  if  all  prices  be  low  instead 
of  high?  What  difference  does  it  make,  if  a  laborer  receives 
but  a  dollar  a  day  and  meat  be  10  cents  a  poimd  and  all  other 
prices  on  what  we  no^^  call  a  parity? 


How  much  better  off  today  is  the  worker  in  Ford  who 
receives  an  average  of  90  cents  an  hour.  $7.26  a  day,  when 
his  wife  discovers,  as  .she  goes  to  market,  that  a  dollar  of  the 
greater  wage  purchases  le.ss  to  eat  and  to  wear  than  did  a 
dollar  of  the  lesser  wage  in  days  gone  by? 

Here  to  me  seems  to  be  the  nub  of  the  whole  thing  We 
have  for  many  years  been  yielding  to  the  demands  of  vr.rlous 
groups  for  special  privileges.  The  ro.-^ult  is  that  we  give  to 
one  group  a  law  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  that  particular 
group  alone.  Immediately  we  are  met  by  a  deniand  from 
another  group  that  it  be  granted  a  special  privilege — each 
group  profiting  for  a  time  at  the  expense  of  all  others,  until 
today  we  have  reached  the  position  where  we  are  attempting 
to  raise  the  wage  of  the  factory  worker,  to  increase  the  price 
of  farm  products;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  suc- 
ceeded or  will  succeed  in  balancmg  the  scales  so  that  the 
dollar  of  one  will  be  on  a  parity  with  the  dollar  of  the  other. 

And  of  course  the  manufacturer,  in  the  meantime — and 
the  distributor  as  well — if  he  continues  in  business,  must  add 
the  cost  to  his  product,  and  we  have  left  that  great  body  of 
consumers,  which  belongs  to  neither  class,  without  relief. 

Just  as  surely  as  day  follows  night,  if  we  continue,  we  shall 
at  last  starve  to  death  or  reduce  to  a  bare  existence  those 
millions  who  are  on  fixed  salaries,  who  are  neither  wage 
earners  in  factories  nor  producers  upon  the  soil. 

Just  a  short  time  ago  we  were  told  that  prices  were  too 
low;  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  mu.st  be  in- 
creased by  the  raising  of  prices.  Time  and  again  have  gentle- 
men en  the  majority  side  of  the  House  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  prices  were  increasing  and  they  did  increase, 
until  we  were  met  with  the  statement  that  prices  were  too 
high. 

Recently  the  President  called  for  an  inquiry  into  the  cost 
of  hving.  the  inference  being  that  food  costs  were  too  high. 

PRESIDENT  INCONSISTENT — PRICES  tT  OR  DOWN 

On  April  25,  1936,  in  New  York,  the  President  told  us  that 
"reduction  of  costs  of  manufacture  does  not  mean  more  pur- 
chasing power  and  more  goods  consumed — it  means  just  the 
opposite." 

Put  in  a  different  way,  what  he  said  was  that,  as  we  reduced 
the  cost  of  goods,  people  bought  le.ss  and  consumed  less. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  last  week  he  said:  "In  the  budget 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  families  the  point  is  quickly  reached 
where  increased  costs  mean  reduced  consumption"  and  that 
"reduced  consumption,  in  turn,  means  a  decline  in  someone's 
business  and  someone's  employment." 

This,  put  in  other  language,  means  that  w'here  you  increase 
the  cost  less  is  bought  and  used — a  truth  we  all  know,  but 
directly  contrary  to  what  he  said  in  April  of  1936. 

In  April  he  said  that  a  reduction  in  cost  did  not  mean  more 
purchasing  power — it  meant  less  purchasing  power.  Last 
week  he  said  that  increased  cost  meant  reduced  consumption 
and  less  purchased. 

Sometime  he  should  make  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  prices 
should  be  up  or  down.  One  who  does  not  know  his  own  mind 
should  not  ask  others  to  follow  him,  to  create  prosperity  by 
the  enactment  of  a  law  advocated  by  him. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  last  statement  that  increased  cost  will 
lessen  consumption,  we  find  him  calling  us  back  here  to  pass 
the  wages-and-hours  bill,  which  everyone  concedes  will  add 
to  the  price  of  the  things  we  all  buy,  and  will  lessen  consump- 
tion, create  unemployment. 

The  farm  legislation  which  the  President  called  us  back  here 
to  pass  is  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  establishing  crop  control 
and  the  ever-normal  granary,  the  effect  of  which  it  Is  hoped 
will  raise  the  price  of  the  things  the  farmer  grows.  It  neces- 
sarily follows  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  food. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  cease  our  efforts  to  fix  prices  of 
necessities,  a  historically  demonstrated  unsound  procedure, 
and  direct  our  efforts  toward  lessening  the  burden  imposed 
upon  the  farmer,  thus  giving  him  panty  purchasing  power? 

The  President's  message  of  yesterday  called  attention  to 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  bmlding  industry,  since  last 
spring,  had  been  paralyzed  because  of  the  exce.ssive  cost  of 
materials  and  the  cost  of  construction.    There  was  nothing 
i  new  in  that  statement.    All  have  known  it  for  many  months. 


mxtxx  power  would  provide  snacxies  ijr  the  liberties  oi  the  people.      receniiy.  duu.UUu  m  steel  were  icUe. 
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but  a  dollar  a  day  and  meat  be  10  cents  a  pouna  ana  au  otner      maienais  anu  nic  uuci  ui  cuiiotiu^wiv;w. 

prices  on  what  we  nov^  call  a  parity?  ^  new  in  that  statement.    All  have  known  it  for  many  months. 
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There  are  many  injustices  in  th 
prevent  its  passage.     The  unfai 
or  subR-.dizinp  the  cotton  grower 
It  Is  estimated,  millions  of  acres  ou 
to  use  that  land  for  dairying  or 
tural  crops,  which  would  bring  it 
other  agricultural  products,  should 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [3ir. 
out  the  unsoundness  of  that  procequre 

The  same  thing  might  be  said 
which  the  fruit  growers  are  treateji 
Foxmli  Michigan  District,   is   the 
center  in  the  whole  world.    Shall 
of  that  section  of  the  country  be 
fruit  grown  on  lands  owned  by 
subsidy  to  take  them  out  of  cotto^ 
tlon? 


s  bill  itself  which  should 

irndss  of  paying  a  bounty  to 

permitting  him  to  take,  as 

of  cotton  production  aod 

prbduction  of  other  agricul- 

injto  direct  competition  with 

be  evident  to  everyone. 

.  Bon-EAC]  just  poin'.ed 


of  the  unfair  manner  in 

.    Benton  Harbor,  in  the 

greatest   fruit-marketirg 

ihe  market  of  the  farmers 

destroyed  or  invaded  by 

thtse  who  have  been  paid  a 

wheat,  or  com  produc- 


aoross 


The  Injustice  of  the  Chjvemmetit 
by  the  fact  that  this  last  summe] 
Washington  State  was  shipped 
distributed  by  the  welfare  agency 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  Mlchigar 
Undoubtedly  many  instances  of 
cited. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  wh 
Is  in  the  way  in  which  the  electibns 
the  methods  heretofore  pursued  bj 
followed,  such  elections  will  offer 
and  will  not  disclose  the  desire  of 

Note  the  criticism  made  by  a 
trict.     First,  the  ballots  are  reqilired 
fanner.    This,  we  all  know,  destri^ys 
lot.    Second,  the  ballots  are  not 
Lans:ng,  in  my  State,  for  tabulation 
fraud. 

The  names  of  those  who  vote 
plan  are  known  to  Government 
to  establish  it;  hence  the  dissent 
concede  the  unfairness  of  permitt 
Jobs  may  depend  upon  the  adoption 

This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
funds  were  used — and  I  have 
further  the  Interests  of  the  party 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late 
again  Government  funds  will 
m  my  State  and  in  the  Federal 
prohibits  bribery.    It  is  bad  enoug^ 
enough  for  the  briber  to  use  his 
pose,  but  when  the  Government 
citizens  for  one  purpose  and  use^ 
power,  the  depths  of  infamy 

Senator  Caktzk  Glass  it  was  w 


ch  is  subject  to  criticism 

will  be  conducted.     If 

Government  agencies  are 

an  opportunity  for  fraud. 

he  farmers  of  any  locality. 

larmer  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 

to  be  signed  by  the 

the  secrecy  of  the  bal- 

cjoimted  locally,  but  sent  to 

This  opens  the  way  to 


of  ic 


have 


Tlw  last  election  was  carried  by  pfopl 
from  the  OoTcnunent.  people  who 
ment,  people  «jio  were  on  reliel  rolls 
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The  worst  featiire  of  the 
will  bring  the  last  freat 
has  always  been  the  foundation 
emment  relied,  the  group  whick 
IPoUtical  storms,  imder  the  direct 
clans  and  offlceholders. 

When,  throughout  the  country 
can.  and  will,  tell  the  farmer  whit 
he  can  grow  and  market,  then  we 
nins  of  the  road  which  leads  to  th  e 

That  this  Is  not  a  baseless  f ea ' 
tracts  which  those  in  the  State  o : 
to  sign   with  the  Rural  Rehabi  itation 
who  borrowed  from  the  Govemmpnt 
fwced  to  sign  this  statement 


t4i 


I  ngne  that  at  any  time  prior 
loan  from  the   Rural   Rehabilltatioi 
^l^t  to  In  oppoatuoa  to  tlM  A.  ▲.  A. 
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TO  MICHICAM  I 

"s  methods  is  illustratied 
a  carload  of  pears  from 
the  continent  to  be 
in  Benton  Harbor,  when 
pears  lacked  a  market. 
such    methods    could    be 


ajgainst  the  adoption  of  the 
lals  who  are  endeavoring 
?rs  may  t>e  penalized.    Ail 
a  count  by  those  whose 
of  the  plan, 
will  be  used  just  as  relief 
documentary   proof — to 
pwwer. 
day  to  point  out  that  here 
used  to   purchase  votes, 
sttitutes  is  a  provision  which 
,  wicked  enough,  criminal 
own  money  for  that  pur- 
coUects  the  money  of  its 
it  to  perpetuate  itself  in 
been  reached.  I 

said  that — 


tie 
:n 


b; 
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e  who  were  getting  laTors 
Bubsidized  by  the  Govem- 


WASHIKGTOIV  1 

whole  bill,  however,  is  this;  It 

independent  group,  the  group  which 

■ock  upon  which  our  Oov- 

has   stood  unswayed   by 

control  of  Federal  politi- 


there  go  about  men  who 

and  how  much  of  a  crop 

have  reached  the  begin - 

destruction  of  democracy. 

is  evidenced  by  the  con- 

Michlgan  were  compelled 

Corporation.     One 

on  those  contracts  was 


the  final  liquidation  of  my 

CorporaUon   to  do   noUUim 

program. 


The  man  who  si'-;iied  that  contract  bartered  away  his  po- 
litical fr^pdom.  and  many  times  he  did  so  through  necessity, 
of  which  nece-^sity  this  great  Goveriunent  of  ours  took  ad- 
vantage. 

That  the  Government  will  take  advantage  was  well  shown 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Lemke]  when  he 
exhibited  h>^re  the  form  of  the  chattel  mortgage  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  borrowers  when  they  ob- 
tained loans.  As  the  gentleman  said,  no  Shylotk  of  a  private 
banker  would  have  presiuned  to  exact  .so  much  security  for 
so  small  a  loan.  This  same  procedure  was  followed  in 
Michigan. 

So  here,  under  this  bill,  thase  who  accept  benefits  will  ulti- 
mately find  themselves  in  the  position  of  agreeing  to  support 
any  and  all  policies  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  regardless 
of  the  eflect  upon  thf-m,  of  their  right  to  cultivate — yes.  to 
own— the  land  for  which  they  have  paid  and  which  .hey  have 
held  for  many  years. 

Within  a  month,  in  Michigan,  orders  have  pone  out  which 
prevent  local  E.  R.  A.  and  N,  R.  S.  offlcials  from  giving  cut 
any  information  a.s  to  certain  activities  conducted  by  them. 

When  did  our  people  give  to  their  officials  the  right  to 
deprive  those  who  fuiniihed  the  money  the  information  as 
to  when,  how,  it  is  spent? 

THET   SH.\LL   NOT   RTJSSIANIZK  US 

Other  natiorus  acrns.s  the  sea.  one  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, have  entered  upon  this  road.  W*-  who  value  our  in- 
dependence, however  alluring  the  prospect,  however  attrac- 
tive the  re.sult  as  a  vote-getter,  as  an  assurance  of  reelection, 
should  not  betray  our  country  by  accepting  this  liberty- 
destrovinc  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  b.dance  of  my  time. 
[Applause.! 

Mr.  DO:iEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Keller  J. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  simply  want  to  protest 
again-st  making  these  speeches  and  denying  the  right  to  ask 
questions  about  them.  It  seems  to  me  childi.-h.  We  cannot 
get  anywhere  with  such  a  practice.  You  could  write  a  .speech 
and  put  it  in  the  Record.  If  nobody  has  an  opportunity  to 
ask  questions,  what  does  it  amount  to?     Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KELLER.     Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  MICHENER  I  tried  to  g^t  that  same  re.<^lt  yesterday 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  had  the 
flcor.  and  I  askpd  him  to  take  a  little  time  out  of  the  3  days 
to  explain  the  bill  and  3n.swer  questions,  rather  than  just 
make  a  „'en"ral  speech.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
controls  the  situation  said  ther^  would  be  other  men  who 
understood  the  various  pha.ses  of  the  bill  who  could  expL'iin 
It  and  who  w'^uld  explain  it.  and  he  refu.sed  to  yield. 

Mr.  KELLER     I  am  .sorry  he  did  refuse  to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  expi'ed 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KELLER.  Yes:  I  will  If  I  have  the  time.  These 
questirns  ought  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  HOP!=^L\N.    May  I  have  just  a  half  minnte? 

Mr.  DOXEY.     I  yield  the  gentleman  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  you  will  stay  aft^r  we  ad.iourn  and  the 
other  b'v?  go  home,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  be  glad 
to  be  of  any  assistance  I  can. 

Mr.  KELLER.  It  is  not  worth  the  less  of  time. 
.'Laughter  J 

'^Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr  DOXEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  %-ield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  NLssourl   [Mr.  Nel.soni. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  Congre.ss  is  today  dealing 
with  a  most  important  matter,  one  with  which  the  entire 
Nation  Is  concerned.  Upi:^n  the  proper  solution  of  this 
problem  depends  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  millions 
of  people.  The  Agricultural  Committee,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Chairman  Jones,  and  after  weeks  of  work, 
characterized  by  an  earnest  desire  to  do  what  is  right  and 
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best,  has  reported  cut  r.  bill.  I  desire  to  d  scu.'-.s  this,  but 
before  do;ng  so,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  general  statements. 
I  speak  .somewhat  in  the  pa.st  tense,  as,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  the  die  reems  to  be  cast. 

I  prefer  to  give  voluntary  control  a  further  trial,  to  ex- 
haust all  the  possibilities  before  accepting  compulsion,  a  plan 
v.-hich  apparently  means  difercnt  things  to  different  people. 
Simplify  the  farm  progra'm  so  that  it  can  be  understood 
[applause!,  cut  the  administrative  costs  so  that  more  of 
the  money  appropriated  will  go  to  the  farm  family,  talk  less 
about  Government  control  and  more  about  agrictiltural  coop- 
eration, stimulate  home  consiunption  and  foreign  demand  as 
relates  to  America's  surplus  farm  products  lapplausel;  in 
short,  simplify,  save,  ship.  If  in  such  a  program  there  can 
be  found  a  permanent  solution  of  the  farm  problem,  happily, 
not  so  serious  now  as  in  1932  when  darkness  was  "Hoover- 
ing" over  us,  it  will  be  far  better  than  court  trials  with  fines 
of  from  $100  to  $1,000  assessed  against  fanners. 

Let  the  farmer  who  is  doing  a  good  job  alone.  While 
denying  to  another  farmer  the  right  ruthlessly  to  destroy 
the  productive  powers  of  his  land,  give  to  him  the  widest 
i^afe  latitude  in  making  decisions,  including  choice  of  crops. 
Encourage  rather  than  coerce.  Help  the  man  who  is  willing 
to  go  along.  Help  him,  not  as  a  permanent  proposition,  but 
only  until  he  is  able  to  help  himself.  Maybe  he  asks  for  a 
planned  program.  If  so,  and  if  this  involves  terracing,  the 
use  of  lim.e,  or  any  other  reasonable  expense  which  has  been 
foregone  because  of  the  farmer's  inability  to  meet  such  ex- 
penses, the  Government  weU  may  assist. 

Do  these  things;  let  the  farmer  continue  to  make  liis  own 
dec'Sions,  so  long  as  he  does  no  wrong  to  his  soil  or  his 
fellow  man,  and  I  dare  predict  that  within  a  few  years,  at 
most,  there  will  be  heard  no  more  talk  of  compulsory  crop 
control  with  fines  for  farmers.  Nor  will  the  farm  program 
demand  as  much  money  as  now. 

I  have  expressed  my  preferences.  I  have  stated  my  con- 
scientious convictions.  But  I  am  only  one  of  the  28  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee — but  one  of  the  435  Members 
of  the  Hcu.^e  of  Representatives.  I  am  not  to  have  my  way. 
True,  I  cannot  see  in  present  proposals  as  carried  in  this  bill 
a  permanent  solution  for  the  ills  of  agriculture.  I  may  be 
wrong.  Others  may  be  right.  So,  as  one  whose  heart  interest 
and  money  interest — little  of  the  latter — is  in  agriculture,  as 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  very  best  farming  districts 
in  the  United  States,  I  expect  to  vote  for  the  best  farm  bill 
that  it  is  pcosible  to  get.  I  qualify  this,  though,  by  repeating 
that  I  shall  never  sanction  a  section  proposing  court  tnals  and 
lines  for  farmers. 

A  while  ago  I  referred  to  the  high  overhead  cost  of  the 
soil-conservation  program — more  than  $40.000,000 — $40,313,- 
451.84.  to  be  exact— to  handle  less  than  $400,000.000— $397,- 
634,410.11,  to  again  be  exact.  More  than  10  percent.  This 
is  too  much,  far  too  much.  One  explanation  as  to  why, 
during  the  last  year,  it  took  more  than  a  dime  to  get  less 
than  a  dollar  to  the  farmer  is,  I  feel,  to  be  found  in  the  cloudy 
and  confusing  manner  in  which  legislation  is  written.  A 
Phjladplphia  lawyer  could  not  tell  the  meaning  of  some 
sections.  Had  less  time  been  required  for  explanations  and 
clerical  work  on  the  pait  of  committeemen,  accountants, 
stenographers,  and  oihers,  millions  of  dollars  might  have  been 
^aved. 

Speaking  of  the  cost  of  the  farm  program,  I  am  not  im- 
pressed With  the  complaint  uttered  by  a  high-tariff  bene- 
ficiary to  the  effect  ihat  the  farmer  is  being  given  a  subsidy 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

First,  the  farmer  has  long  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  the  Government's  tariff  and  public-lands  policies. 
Wh.le  I  should  like  to  see  every  subsidy  which  bears  hea\11y 
on  the  back."  of  our  people  discontinued,  I  would  not  begin 
with  agriculture.  Instead,  I  feel  that  a  partial  compensation 
for  tariff  costs,  a  large  part  of  which  the  farmer  pa\-s,  is 
found  in  payments  made  for  soil  conservation. 

Speak  ng  of  subsidies,  the  dollars  which  go  to  farmers  can 
be  seen  and  counted,  while  the  cost  of  tariff  protection  to 
other  industries  cannot  be  acctirately  measured.    Calculated 


by  customs  receipts,  we  are  told  Americans  paid  $486.3.^>6.999 
for  the  prrtection  of  home  indu.stries  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1937.  Of  course,  the  Nation  will  ncvc-r  know 
the  exact  amount  pcAd  for  the  encouragement  of  home  indus- 
tries, because,  to  quote  an  eminent  authority: 

The  amount  cf  the  subsidy  Is  not  what  the  Government  collects 
but  ratlicr  what  the  Government  docs  not  collect. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  tariff,  I  pause 
to  say  that  any  permanent  worth-while  farm  program  must 
include  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  looking  to  a  restoration  of 
foreign  markets  for  otu-  lard,  pork,  wheat,  and  other  surplus 
farm  products.  We  must  get  rid  of  the  "half  insane  policy 
of  economic  isolation,"  to  quote  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  who 
is  doing  so  much  to  help. 

As  stated,  I  cannot  be  overly  optimistic  about  the  present 
bill,  helpful  though  I  truly  hope  it  may  prove  to  be.  Prsic- 
tically  my  entire  life  thus  far  has  been  devoted  to  farming 
and  the  farm  cause.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee.  I  remember  the  Hoover  Farm 
Marketing  Act.  No  farmer  can  forget  it.  All  remember  the 
ruin  it  wrought  in  connection  with  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act.  To  those  measures,  enacted  in  the  name  of  agriculture, 
was  due  much  of  the  farm  disaster  which  followed. 

I  realize  that  I  mtist  hasten  to  refer  specifically  to  some 
features  of  the  bill  under  discussion  and  especially  as  relates 
to  corn,  but  there  are  some  other  things  which  I  wish  to  say. 
Prices  have  frequently  been  mentioned  during  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  and  prices  are  important.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  it  is  not  alone  the  price  of  the  product,  but  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  profit — get  that,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  profit — that  determines  prosperity.  If  the  crop 
costs  more  than  it  will  sell  for,  or  if  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured article  is  higher  in  proportion  than  that  of  what 
the  fanner  has  to  sell,  times  are  tough  for  the  farmer. 

Farm  prices,  like  other  prices,  may  even  be  too  high,  result- 
ing in  decreased  demand  or  use  of  substitutes.  Again,  the 
average  farmer,  and  especially  the  livestock  feeder,  who,  I 
feel,  is  due  more  consideration  than  he  has  received,  is  hurt 
just  as  much  by  $1.45  corn  as  when  com  sells  at  15  cents  per 
btishcl.  Incidentally — and  I  would  emphasize  it — the  best 
proposal  in  this  bill — and  I  hopie  it  works — has  to  do  with 
stabilizing  agricultural  prices,  preventing  them  from  going 
too  high  or  falling  too  low,  provided,  of  course,  they  are  kept 
above  the  cost  of  production. 

No  legislation,  no  one  measure  or  many,  can  cure  aU  farm 
ills.  Common  sense,  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  many  agen- 
cies and  indaiduals,  those  who,  for  instance,  propose  boycotts 
en  meat  and  at  a  time  when  the  livestock  farmer  is  actually 
receiving  less  than  cost,  might  work  wonders.  False  and 
huitful  antifarm  propaganda  ought  to  cease.  Here  is  what 
I  mean:  A  columnist  a  short  time  ago  stated  that  while 
apples  in  Illinois  were  rotting  under  the  tre^s  or  offered  at 
25  to  35  cents  per  bushel,  stores  in  Washington  were  demand- 
ing 25  cents  for  6  pounds.  The  truth  is  that  today  gocxi 
Winesap  apples  are  being  sold  at  79  cents  per  bushel.  An- 
other reference  is  to  steak  at  84  cents  per  pound,  whereas 
today  a  reputable  Washington  grocery  firm  advertises  porter- 
house steak  at  37  cents. 

A  word  more;  If  more  dwellers  in  the  big  cities  would 
cease  chasing  the  seasons  around  the  globe  in  search  of 
foods  then  available  only  at  high  prices — for  instance,  fresh 
fruit  from  Asia  or  Africa  in  January — and  order  thick,  juicy 
steaks  instead,  the  farmer  and  everybody  else  would  be  bene- 
fited.   Why  not  go  American? 

But  as  to  this  farm  bill,  it  is  not  perfect.  It  is  a  com- 
promise— not  altogether  a  "Missouri  compromise."  Inci- 
dentally, if  it  pleased  Missouri  perfectly,  it  should  be  fairly 
acceptable  to  all  other  States,  for  Missouri  grows  wheat  and 
corn,  tobacco  and  cotton.  It  is  probably  the  best  bill  that 
could  be  rejxjrted  from  our  committee,  passed  by  the  House, 
and  approved  by  most  producers. 

The  Hou-^e  bill  differs  from  the  Senate  measure,  the  Pope- 
McGiU  bill,  principally  in  that  it  is  less  stringent.  The  quota 
requirements  are  more  liberal.    The  penalties  are  less.    Nor 
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effect— «md 


f  >azid  tn  lines  1  to  5,  psM^e 
"  I  read: 
azty  regulation  made  by  Hbe 


Is  there  any  such  prorlsiOD  as  is 
5t  of  the  Senate  btn  to  the 

Any  person  who  knowingly  vtoUtea 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  aecttan — 

This  is  the  section  rdating  to  marketing  quotas  and  excess 

marfcrt^ng  penalties — 

•haU  be  guilty  of  a  mlsdemeamn- 
rvr»t***il  by  a  fine  at  not  more  tiuui 


a^d  upon  conviction  shall  be 
tlOO  for  Mich  oflenae. 


committee 


ThKX,  too.  the  House 
provlsiOD  for  failure  to  make  reports 
r1«d  near  the  bottom  of  page  58 
also  disapproves  the  two  separate 
referred  to  on  page  91  of  the  Sen^e 
House   bill  recognizes   the   fact 


aiH^roves  no  $500-flne 

or  keep  records  as  car- 

the  Pope-McGill  bill.    It 

provisions  for  $1,000  fines 

measure.    In  brief,  the 

that  this  is  America,   not 


a  3d 


As  a  monber  of  the  House  C 
preferred  control  through  the  wi\ 
to  a  limited  extent,  the  payment 
through   penalties   or   puolshmezit. 
those  to  which  I  have  just  referre^l, 
bill  carrying  such  features. 

I  come  now  to  refer  to  com, 
com  subcommittee  I  am  more 
Because  about  90  percent  of  the 
foot,  principally  as  beef.  pork, 
had  a  mort  difficult  task. 

like  marketing  quota  on  com 
In  the  commoxial  com-producinfi 
effect    imtil    the    growing    crop 
amount  to  as  much  as  15 
words,  about  2,900.000.000  bushel^ 
I  recall.  2358.0004NM>  bushels 
years  of  big  crops,  every  fanner 
he  pleases.    Some  prefer  a  low 
quotas  would  be  in  effect  much 
tile  time.    I  do  not.    Ilike  the 

In  this  connection,  the 


Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 

hholding  of  privileges,  or. 

of  premiums,  rather  than 

As   to   fines,    such    as 

I  will  never  vote  for  any 


pCTceit 


This 


larger 
Washin(t(m 


Admlnl  itrai 


H.  R.  ToUey.  A.  A.  A.  Farm 
tn  tnactnifant  at  a  larm  bill 
ToUey  aUd  marketing  quotas  shoul^ 
ooly  wben  normal  BUi>fdtes  are 
■tea"  Bbould  b*  Uinlt«d  to  pwnalttBa 
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because  as  a  member  of  the 
amiliar  with  this  subject. 


com  crop  is  marketed  on 
mutton,  our  commiUtee 


as  relates  to  the  10  States 

area,  is  not  to  be  put  into 

and    carry-over    together 

above  normal — in  other 

or,  to  be  more  exact,  as 

means  that,  except  in 

may  market  all  his  com  as 

figure,  so  that  marketing 

the  time,  perhaps  mosc  of 

farm  freedom. 

Post  of  today  says : 

,tar.  appealed  for  "modcra- 

a  radio  speech  from  Chicago. 

be  self-imposed  by  farraers 

over.    He  said  "comttul- 

■ates  over  such  quotas.  1 
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run:  ling 


It  might  further  be  said  Mr.  T  )lley.  in  response  to  a  qiiies 
don.  stated  to  the  Agrlcolturaj    Committee   that   the   15- 
percent-plus  figure,  as  agreed   fpon  in   the  House   biU  is 
satisfactory. 

In  the  minority  report,  and  arguing  in  opposition  to  the 
plan  proposed  for  designating  certain  States  as  in  the  com- 
mercial com  az«a.  the  com  proluction  for  about  a  dozen 
other  States  is  given,  apparentl;'  to  suggest  that  they  are 
great  oum  States.  The  fact  is  that  14  of  the  114  counties 
of  Mlssoori  hare  grown  more  (om  than  any  one  of  the 
States  named. 

Not  only  does  the  Pope-McOllJ  bill  propose  to  put  quotas 
Into  effect  earfier,  wheat  and  ;om  on  a  10-percent-plus 
basis,  bat  the  penaKy  for  ovem  larketing  is  much  heavier, 
one-half  the  parity  polce — it  woi  Id  be  a  forty-odd  cents  on 
com — instead  of  15  cents  per  bna  art  as  carried  in  the  House 
bill.  No;  I  did  not  favor  the  15  -cent  penalty.  There  i$  no 
corn-marketing  quota  where  noinal  acreage  production  is 
less  than  400  bushels  nor  when;  the  amount  to  be  stored 
would  be  less  than  100  bushels. 

As  to  quotas,  they  cannot  be  continued  unless  approved 
by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  fan  lers  concerned. 

Just  here  I  would  say  that  1  favor  the  largest  possible 
degree  of  farmer  control  in  aiiy  farm  program.  In  the 
House  bin  this  Is  provided  in  inci  eased  measure. 

Both  House  and  Senate  UUs  properly  continue  the  soil - 
ouiiaei  fatten  program,  and  carrj  provisions  for  loans.  The 
latter  is  in  keeping  with  the  pni;)OGed  ever-normal-granary 
plan,  an  andeirt  plan  referred  t>  in  the  forty-first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  long  ago  represei  ted  on  farms  of  the  United 
Slates  by  \a§  eribs  or  rows  of  lajl  pens  heaped  high  with 
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I  have  consumed  my  allotted  time,  yet  scarcely  touched  the 
subject.  In  conclusion.  I  urge  that,  regardless  of  perronal 
preference  or  pobtics,  we  do  our  bc5t  to  aid  agriculture,  tho 
basis  of  all  business.  I  hope  and  trust,  though,  that,  to  use 
the  words  of  Presiden*  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  yesterday,  it  may  be  done  "in  the  characteristic 
American  way."  [Applause] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.: 

Mr.  KINZER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  ReeoI. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  ought  to  be 
a  day  of  great  rejcicmg  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  House.  I  am  surprised  to  find  the  Congress  changed 
into  a  sort  of  wailmg  hall  becau.'^e  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  cotton  farmer  finds  himself  today.  Per  150  years  you 
have  enjoyed  a  wonderful  market  for  your  cotton,  a  foreign 
market.  Not  so  very  long  ago  you  enact^-d  a  cotton  bill  that 
invited  the  competition  of  the  world.  You  had  a  surplus 
crop  and  you  decided  that  you  would  back  away  from  the 
world  market.  Just  the  m.inute  that  you  did  so.  50  nations 
decided  that  they  would  take  up  the  ."^lack.  that  they  would 
go  into  yoxir  market:  and  when  that  bill  was  before  the 
Congress  I  called  your  attention  to  the  facts,  because  there 
had  been  a  most  remarkable  survey  made  by  a  British  expert 
in  wh:ch  h'-  pcimted  out  what  was  going  to  happen.  When 
Secretary-  Wallace  was  before  our  committee  I  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Brazil  had  mad?  a  survey  and  had 
found  that  it  had  220.000.000  acre.s  of  land  ideal  for  the 
glowing  of  cotton.  Tlie  response  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  that  he  had  not  heard  that  Brazil  raised  cotton. 
Then  I  called  his  attention  to  the  rp.;earch  of  British  experts. 
Within  3  day.s  he  sent  a  man  nam'.'d  McKay  to  Bm^ul  to 
make  a  survey.  Did  you  ever  have  the  benefit  of  that  com- 
plete survey?  No:  you  did  not.  But  j'ou  went  ahead  and 
enacted  this  legislation,  and  today  50  coimtnes  have  stepped 
in  and  taken  your  market.  This  bill  is  going  to  finish  the 
job  so  far  as  the  cotton  farmer  is  concerned. 

I  am  interested  in  seeing  you  succeed  in  solving  this  cot- 
ton problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  started  I  said  this  ought  to  be  a 
day  of  rejoicing.  You  at  last  have  the  very  type  of  market 
which  you  have  been  trying  to  convince  us  would  t>e  bene- 
ficial to  us  in  the  North.  In  other  words,  you  have  a  free- 
trade  world  market.  You  did  have  it.  but  now  you  have 
competition  from  the  low- wage  countries  of  the  world.  Just 
the  minute  you  met  those  low  wages  in  your  free-trade  mar- 
ket, or  what  had  been  a  free- trade  market,  you  could  not 
compete.  We  in  the  North  discovered  that  long  ago,  so  far 
as  our  labor,  our  farmers  and  our  industries  were  con- 
cerned.   We  asked  for  protection. 

In  this  bill  what  are  you  asking?  You  are  seeking  virtu- 
ally the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  with  cheap 
labor  abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  with  labor  over  here. 
That  is  all  we  have  a.sked  for  in  the  North  under  our  tariff 
bills.  You  are  now  gr'ttmg  a  fine  picture  and  a  splendid 
demonstration  of  what  a  free- trade  market  means.  In 
other  words,  your  farmers  wnth  their  low  wages  in  the 
South,  with  your  shar' -croppers,  are  not  able  to  compete  with 
I  the  cheap  labor  of  Brazil  and  the  British  Uganda.  I  can 
I  almost  hfar  a  M'^mbf^r  who  usually  interrup's  a  speech  ask. 
:  ''What  is  the  solution?"'  Well,  you  are  in  a  very  bad  jam 
at  tne  present  time.  I  think  if  you  will  change  your  phi- 
losophy, now  that  ycu  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  surrendering 
your  world  market,  if  you  will  realize  that  all  of  our  indus- 
tries and  our  aTicuItur'-  have  to  be  prr.tpctod  from  this 
cheap  labor  abroad,  then  we  can  rationally  work  out  a  prob- 
lem to  save  you.  Suppose  you  had  not  had  this  false  phi- 
losophy: suppose  you  had  realiz/^d  we  wanted  an  American 
standard  of  living:  suppose  you  had  said.  "We  have  the  raw 
material  and  no  nation  at  this  time  has  it:  we  are  going  to 
protect  the  cotton  mills,  we  are  going  to  build  them  up,  and 
we  are  going  to  supply  the  finished  cotton  goods  to  the 
whole  world,"  today  you  would  be  furnishing  the  finished 
product  to  every  nation  on  earth  and  they  could  not  get  into 
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that  market.  But  you  followed  the  old  false  philosophy;  and 
if  this  situation  in  which  you  find  yourselves  today  serves 
no  ether  purpose,  it  may  be  worth  all  it  has  cost  and  may 
cost  to  keep  future  generations  from  lowering  their  standard 
of  living  to  that  of  those  countries  where  the  standard  of 
living  is  far  below  anjthing  we  want  in  this  country.  I  Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  25  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan   [Mr.  Woodruff]. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  nearly  5  years  of 
the  New  Deal,  so-called,  which  has  been  heralded  and  propa- 
gandized throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  as 
having  restored  prosperity  and  banished  unemployment,  and 
as  being  on  the  way  to  raising  all  classes  of  our  population 
to  a  more  abundant  life,"  the  United  States  today  faces  a 
business  recession  which  everybody  fears,  if  we  will  be  hon- 
est about  it.  as  approaching  the  proportions  of  a  major  de- 
pression.   The  pending  bill  will  accentuate  this  condition. 

No  man  or  woman  in  this  Congress.  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, wants  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  America  back 
to  security  and  prosperity,  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  New 
Deal,  or  somebody  else  gets  credit  for  it.  Therefore,  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  by 
the  opposition  arc  not  made  from  a  standpoint  of  gaining 
partisan  advantage.  They  are  made  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  deep  and  genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  of  the  opposition  realize  only  too  well  that  disaster 
in  this  Nation  means  disaster  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  We  realize  only  too  well  that  we  expose  ourselves  to 
the  charge  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Farley,  and  others,  of  be- 
ing partisans  and  of  "playing  politics  with  a  dangerous 
situation"  when  we  venture  to  criticize.  However,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  itself, 
criticize  the  guesswork,  patchwork  policies  and  the  anony- 
mously prepared  legislation  by  which  to  effectuate  them,  be- 
caiLse  the  result  has  been  exactly  what  we  have  ir^sistently 
forecast — confusion,  business  recession,  increased  unemploy- 
ment, increased  taxes,  class  prejudices  and  class  hatreds,  in- 
dustrial disorders,  and  the  Budget  getting  further  out  of 
balance  day  by  day.  It  is  time  for  plain  talk  and  those  who 
see  this  condition  of  depression  developing  must  speak  out 
without  being  deterred  by  fear  of  criticism  of  their  action 
on  any  ground. 

Illustrative  of  this  condition  is  a  situation  in  agriculture 
which  typifies  the  basic  situation  in  practicaDy  every  major 
problem  before  the  Nation  at  this  time. 

Taxing  our  people  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  pay  American  farmers  to  take  good  American  soil 
out  of  production,  and  at  the  same  time  taxing  our  people 
other  hundreds  of  millions  to  construct  great  irrigation  and 
reclamation  projects  in  the  arid  West.  20  of  which  are  now 
under  construction,  bringing  millions  of  acres  of  new  land 
into  production,  together  with  a  lowering  of  our  tariffs  to 
make  possible  an  ever-increasing  influx  of  foreign  competi- 
tive agricultural  products,  just  does  not  make  sense. 

Complaining  of  high  prices,  buyers'  stnkes,  and  consum- 
ers' rebellions,  and  demanding  lower  prices  while  at  the 
same  time  we  plan  restriction  of  production  to  keep  prices 
up  and  to  force  them  higher  is  the  height  of  economic 
ab.surdity. 

In  the  meantime,  negotiations  looking  to  further  so-call-?d 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  proceed  with  enthusiasm  un- 
diminished. The  President  has  for  months  been  negotiating, 
through  the  Department  of  State,  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
DL/Uiinions  as  well  as  with  a  number  of  other  nations. 

We  have  had  no  information  from  any  American  source 
as  to  what  these  agreements  will  provide.  News  reports 
from  London,  however,  regarding  the  British  agreement, 
based  on  "the  very  highest  authority."  state  that  "Britain 
will  get  a  reduction  in  the  American  tariff  on  textiles,  cer- 
tain manufactured  goods,  and  coal." 

No  mention  is  made  of  prospective  reduction  of  tariffs  on 
competitive  agricultural  products  coming  to  this  country 
from  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  others  of   the 


British  Dominions.  But  if  anyone  thinks  we  can  negotiate 
a  treaty  satisfactory  to  them  without  jielding  more  of  the 
market  now  supplied  by  our  own  farmers,  they  know  neither 
the  British  nor  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Dominions 
that  .seek  a  constantly  expanding  market. 

Indeed,  it  already  has  been  stated  in  our  American  press 
that  high  ofiBcials  of  the  Canadian  Government  will  not  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  their  preferential  advantages 
now  existing  tmder  the  Dominion  agreemiCnts.  unless  they 
are  given  compensatory  markets  somewhere  else,  which 
means  in  the  United  States  of  Am-erica. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  assume  that  the  ofiBcials  of  all 
the  other  British  Dominions  feel  exactly  as  the  Canadian 
officials  feel,  and  who  can  question  the  logic  of  their  posi- 
tion? 

Seemingly,  it  is  of  little  concern  to  the  administration  that 
the  textile  industry  is  already  in  difficulties  because  of  Brit- 
ish and  Japanese  imports,  with  thousands  of  textile  workers 
now  unemployed  because  of  this  situation,  and  that  any 
additional  lowering  of  the  tariff  which,  of  course,  will  be 
given  to  Japan  and  all  other  nations  engaged  in  textile 
manufacturing,  is  certain  to  bring  disastrous  results  to  the 
Am.erican  textile  industry.  Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
from  New  England  this  week  indicate  that  more  mills  are 
closing  there  because  of  the  deadly  com.pctition  already 
existing  from  the  cheap  labor  and  production  of  England  and 
Japan. 

Great  Britain,  under  this  projected  reciprocal-trade  treaty, 
is  to  be  allowed  to  bring  coal  into  the  United  States,  if  you 
please. 

I  am  sure  the  other  Members  of  this  body  who  represent 
coal-mining  districts  feel  about  that  exactly  as  I  feel.  Not 
since  the  World  War  has  the  American  coal  industry  been 
on  a  stable  basis.  Growing  competition  from  hydroelectric 
development,  fuel  oil,  natural  gas,  and  Russian  Imports,  has 
brought  about  a  constant  restriction  of  this  activity.  Be- 
cause of  these  conditions  the  American  coal  miners  have 
seen  their  problems  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  now  the 
specter  of  unemployment,  want,  and  starvation  looms  bigger 
and  bigger  before  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  what- 
ever concessions  are  made  txi  Britain  as  to  coal  and  other 
products  automatically  extend  to  all  other  countries,  in- 
cluding Ru-ssia.  and  excepting  only  Germany. 

Presumably  the  British  agreement  will  provide  for  va.^t 
amounts  of  coal  to  be  shipped  into  this  market.  The  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  coal  miners  in  this  country  for 
a  number  of  years  have  found  it  impossible  to  secure  more 
than  part-time  work.  If  and  when  these  imports  ccm.e  pour- 
ing into  our  domestic  market  these  miners  may  expect  to 
spend  even  a  larger  portion  of  their  time  in  idleness.  Life 
for  them  will  be  an  even  more  serious  problem.  They  will 
have  forced  upon  them  economic  hazards  to  which  none  of 
our  people  should  be  subjected. 

Under  the  proposed  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1937 
it  is  intended  to  put  into  law  a  measure  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposal  cannot  themselves  explain  on  the 
grounds  of  logic.  Without  going  into  the  many  reasons  ad- 
duced in  the  rep>ort  of  ihc  minority  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee for  objecting  to  this  m.easure  I  wish  to  devote  my 
attention  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  peculiar  contradic- 
tions in  this  bill. 

For  some  reason  the  framers  of  the  bill  have  seen  fit  to 
seek  to  control  production  of  tobacco,  which  is  a  crop  grown 
very  largely  in  Southern  States,  by  imposing  the  burden  of 
penalty  upon  the  buyers  in  case  they  should,  unwittingly  or 
otherwise,  purchase  from  a  tobacco  grower  some  part  of  a 
crop  in  excess  of  the  allot  led  quota.  No  penally  is  provided 
for  the  producer.  He  may  grow  as  much  tobacco  as  he  de- 
sires, and  may  sell  it  and  keep  the  proceeds  untouched  by 
any  penalty  what^soever.  provided  he  can  find  buyers  to  pur- 
chase it.  no  matter  how  much  his  production  may  exceed  his 
quota. 

Under  the  cotton-control  provisions  of  the  act  each  cotton 
farmer  is  to  be  assigned  a  definite  number  of  acres  uix}n 
which  he  may  grow  cotton.    He  can  grow,  without  penalty, 
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as  much  cotton  on  his  allotted  a:rea«e  as  nature,  fertUlza- 
tkm,  and  Intensive  cultivation  wil  imxiuce.  He  can  al^  sell 
aU  of  the  cotton  produced  (m  tie  allotted  acreage  without 
reatricikm  or  penalty. 

I  am  informed  that  such  an  arrangement  as  this  wiH 
penaUae  the  small  fanner  owning  his  own  farm,  and  possiWy 
the  diarecroppcr,  because  they  \o  not  have  the  money  to 
flnanoe  intensive  fertfliaation  ant  cultivation.  I 

I  am  further  Informed  that  the  big  cotton  growers,  who 
do  have  money  or  the  credit  to  t  nable  them  to  fertilize  and 
to  cultivate  intensively,  can  by  ma  chine  methods  nearly  if  not 
quite  fully  double  their  cotton  pre  duction  over  their  ordinary 
production  of  the  past  years  on  any  allotment  of  acreage. 
H  that  information  is  incorred,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
some  of  my  southern  friends,  who  are  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  cotton  growing,  correct  me. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  pjcxillar  provisions  covering 
tobacco,  and  these  provisions  ccvering  cotton,  we  find  the 
wheat  and  com  farmer  of  the  Nc  rth  and  West  is  to  be  regi- 
mented and  policed  right  down  to  his  wheat  bin  and  his 
locked  and  sealed  com  crib.  Tlie  bill  does  not  permit  the 
wheat  grower  or  the  com  grower  i  iny  sort  of  latitude  of  adion 
as  Is  permitted  tobacco  and  cottc  n  growers. 

U  the  com  farmer  raises  more  than  his  allotted  quota, 
imder  the  dictatorial  decrees  of  i  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  he  must  build  storage  cribs 
and  he  must  stcre  **^t  excess-<iu<  >ta  com  under  lock  and  key. 
and  even  this  is  not  sufficient.  '  "he  Government  seals  those 
com  cribs. 

As  has  be&i  said  by  someone  else.  "From  that  time  on  a 
horde  of  agricultural  O-men  wll  be  checking  his  cribs  and 
his  seals."  and  be  will  be  under  he  sort  of  surveillance  such 
as  Is  exercised  by  the  police  de  i^artments  and  Department 
of  Justice  over  suspected  crimiru  is  and  paroled  convicts.  II 
feed  runs  short  for  that  com  fa  rmer's  livestock,  he  will  not 
dare  to  break  the  seal  and  feed  t  lat  stored  com  to  his  starv- 
ing animals  for  fear  of  penalties  suits  In  the  Federal  courts, 
and  visitation  of  punishment. 

The  northern  and  western  wtM  at  growers  are  placed  in  the 
same  catesofy  with  the  com  gr  iwers.  If  they  exceed  their 
crop  quotas  and  market  them,  t  ley  pay  the  penalties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  Int  inding  here  to  go  Into  the 
merits  or  donerits  of  the  agrlcii  turul  bill  as  such.  What  I 
wish  to  inint  out  is  the  contnu  ictions,  inconsistencies,  and 
aelf-nullifying  phases  of  all  of  this  hodgepodge  New  Deal 
planning. 

Here  in  the  case  of  agricultur  s  we  have  a  problem  which 
is  so  diverse  in  its  vartous  phase }  as  to  be  ahnost  impossible 
at  any  legislatloo  which  can  wt  up  standards  which  will 
be  practicable  and  eqiUtable  in  i  ^datkn  to  all  agriculture  in 
ttkis  country.  We  have.  In  addition  tha*eto.  these  internal 
contradictions  in  policy  in  the  farm  bill  itself. 

Panther  compUcatlnc  this  already  exceedingly  complex 
problem,  we  have  the  dlsastroui  effects  of  a  foreign  policy 
which  is  bringing  about,  day  by  c  ay,  inoeaaed  competition  as 
between  our  own  fanners  and  tl  oee  of  the  low-wage  foreign 
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In  addition  to  aU  of  these  prot  lems  again,  we  have  a  labor 
poBcT.  as  expseaaed  In  a  wage-hi  lur  Mil,  which  threatens  the 
American  farmers  with  Increased 
for  hl8  farm  laiior.  In  addition 
it  Is  conceded  by  Its  proponents 
ererythlng  the  farmer  has  to  biQ '.  and  by  Increasing  the  cost 
d  VMDg  at  aB  consumers  wand  drain  from  the  farmer's 
market  a  large  part  of  the  preaei  it  purchasing  power  devoted 
to  the  purchase  at  farm  product  (.  This  would  be  consumed 
In  the  Increaaed  prices  of  manu  Tactured  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  all  recognise  and  we  all  endorse 
any  Intelltgent  and  orderly  effort  to  improve  the  income  and 
working  ccndttions  of  the  wage  <  amers  of  the  coun^.  Bai 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  proposed  to  attonpt  some- 
thing to  increase  the  number  of  ivaOaUe  jobs  and  the  wages 
at  Amrrlraii  wage  earners  we   3nd  the  State  Department 


pursuing  a  policy  of  foreign  trade  treaties  which  impose  new 
and  unpredictable  competitiof.  with  low-wage  foreign  work- 
ers upon  our  high-wage  American  workfrs. 

We  have  an  unemployment  problem  which  we  are  stri\ing 
to  solve,  and  at  the  very  mom<^nt  we  are  wrestling  with  it 
the  operation  of  the  foreign  trade  aereements  is  resulting  In 
more  unemployment  for  American  workers. 

We  find  the  New  Deal  administration  declaring  on  the  one 
hand  for  lower  laxes  and  enacting  legislation  on  the  other 
hand  increasing  taxes. 

We  find  the  New  I>al  declaring  on  the  one  hand  for 
greater  freedom  of  lat>or.  inda^try.  and  agriculture,  and  on 
the  other  hand  constantly  enacting  legislation  to  put  labor, 
industry,  and  agriculture  in  an  ever-:ightening  strait  jacket 
designed  to  complete  the  regimentation  of  labor,  indastry, 
and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  administration,  as  someone  has  well 
said,  have  jumped  upon  a  horse  and  ridden  off  rapidly  in  all 
directions. 

We  may  just  a.s  well  face  this  fact  frankly  now,  because 
face  It  we  must  and  will  before  we  solve  any  of  these  mo- 
mentous and  fundamental  problems  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  any  possible  continued  prosperity  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Sound  economic  locjic  indicates  that  we  must  be  a  self- 
contained  Nation.  That  means  in  plain  words  economic  na- 
tionaliim.  Under  such  an  economy  we  would  buy  abroad 
the  products  we  cannot  produce  at  h^-me. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  believe  we  are  so 
integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  must  abandon 
our  policy  of  nationalism  and  self-containment  and  adopt  a 
new  policy,  as  a  world-cn^ditor  nation,  cf  internationalism 
and  international  trade  on  a  broader  scale  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

Whether  the  philosophy  of  nationalism  Is  a  correct  one  or 
whether  the  philosophy  of  internationalism  Is  the  correct 
one,  since  the  two  philosophies  are  diametrically  opposed,  no 
reconciliation  bet  wee  a  them  is  economically  or  politically 
possible.  Either  we  must  accept  a  policy  of  internationalism 
and  prepare  to  open  our  markets  to  the  products  of  other 
countries,  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  our  own  industry,  our 
own  agriculture,  and  our  own  wage  earners — and  we  must 
go  all  the  way  in  that  philosophy — or  else  we  must  determine 
upon  econonuc  nationahsni  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
to  our  own  wage  earners,  our  own  industry,  and  our  own 
farmers  the  American  markets. 

Now,  what  is  the  real  question  InvohTd  here?  It  is  this: 
Geographically  and  industrially,  other  nations  of  the  world 
are  all  in  about  the  same  petition.  Generally  speaking,  they 
aU  have  atx)ut  the  same  levels  of  living  and  about  the  same 
levels  of  wages.  Therefore,  the  interchange  of  trade  between 
those  nations  does  not  impose  upon  the  indastries,  the  farmers, 
or  the  workers  of  those  nations  any  radical  economic  disloca- 
tions or  any  radical  lowering  of  living  standards. 

TTie  situation  of  the  United  States  is  wholly  different;  we 
have,  by  far.  higher  standards  of  living  for  workers  in 
this  country  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  has  ever 
dreamed  of  having.  We  might  as  well  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  open  our  domestic  markets  to  an  influx  of 
foreign  industrial  products  and  competitive  agricultural  pro- 
duce without  closing  up  some  of  oiu-  own  mdtistnes  and  letting 
lie  fallow  some  of  our  own  farms,  and  accepting  radically 
reduced  living  standards  in  this  country  for  the  great  mass 
of  our  people. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
the  New  Deal  to  ride  the  horse  of  internationalism  with  one 
foot  in  one  direction  while  attempting  to  ride  the  horse  of 
economic  nationalism  in  the  opposite  direction  uith  the  other 
foot. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  thinking  man  and  woman 
that  these  two  utterly  incompatible  and  irreconcilable  poli- 
cies cannot  possibly  b-:*  mad?  to  work  together.  We  must 
take  one  or  we  must  take  the  other,  and  plan  our  legislation 
to  conform  thereto. 
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The  difference  between  these  two  philosophies  of  national 
government  and  national  way  of  life  is  as  profound  as  the 
difference  between  peace  and  war. 

In  this  very  connection,  it  must  be  observed  that  under 
the  guise  of  reciprocal-trade  treaties  miUtary  alliance  can 
be  very  easily  involved,  and  probably  will  be  in  the  proposed 
British  trade  treaty. 

Reports  from  London  indicate  that  a  "continuous  stream  of 
meats  'Dominion's  and  American^,  so  that  no  shortage  will 
exist  in  case  of  war,"  is  to  be  guarant*«d  the  British.  If  this 
provision  is  written  into  the  ti-eaty  what  becomes  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  already  anesthetized  by  the  President  through 
his  refusal  to  recognize  what  every  other  intelligent  person 
knows  to  be  a  fact? 

Will  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Britain  prove  to 
be  the  weapon  by  which  the  Neutrality  Act  will  meet  an 
untimely  end?    And  if  it  does,  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

The  Congress,  in  its  blind  obedience  to  the  master's  de- 
mands, refused  to  accept  amendments  to  the  act  which  would 
have  assured  to  the  Senate  its  time-honored  and  constitu- 
tional right  to  pass  upon  international  agreements  before 
they  became  the  law.  It  refused  to  permit  either  itself  or 
even  the  Senate  to  determine  for  the  people  who  send  lis 
here  whether  these  agreements  are  drawn  in  their  best  in- 
terests or  in  the  interests  of  those  working  and  paying  taxes 
in  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  constitutes  military  alliances?  It  is 
agreements  between  two  or  more  nations  to  aid  one  or  more 
in  time  of  war.  They  do  not  necessarily  involve  mihtary  op- 
erations. They  may  involve  merely  war  supplies.  They  may 
involve  only  food  supplies. 

But  does  anyone  believe  that  this  Nation  can  safely  bind 
itself  to  assist  any  other  nation,  particularly  any  European 
nation,  even  to  the  extent  of  supplying  food  to  that  nation  in 
time  of  war?  Can  we  hope  to  do  that  and  not  become  actively 
engaged  in  the  war  itself?    I  do  not  believe  we  can. 

I  mo.st  sincerely  hope,  notwithstanding  the  ominous  impli- 
cations of  news  dispatches  from  London,  that  our  apparenUy 
inevitable  commitments  will  be  such  that  nothing  even  re- 
motely touching  a  military  alliance  will  be  involved. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  first  job  in  this 
Congress  is  to  collect  our  wits,  do  some  good  straight  sound 
thinking,  and  then  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
abandon  our  p)olicy  of  economic  nationalism,  and  adopt  a 
policy  of  internationaUsm,  after  surveying  most  carefuUy  aU 
the  changes  and  all  the  economic  dislocations  and  readjust- 
ments which  such  a  policy  would  inevitably  require. 

The  situation  with  which  I  am  at  the  moment  most  con- 
cerned is  that  which  would  concern  any  Member  of  this 
Congress,  if  his  or  her  automobile  were  off  the  road  and  bogged 
down  in  the  mire.  If  in  that  situation  we  saw  a  number  of 
persons,  no  matter  how  helpful  they  might  want  to  be,  tug- 
ging and  pulling  in  all  directions  at  the  same  time,  and  quar- 
reling with  each  other  as  to  which  direction  should  be 
followed,  and  as  to  the  efforts  which  should  be  exerted,  we 
would  quickly  realize  that  no  automobile  was  ever  freed  from 
the  mire  by  any  such  confusion  of  effort. 

This  Nation  was  bogged  down  in  a  depression.  It  seemed 
for  a  time  to  free  itself  somewhat  from  the  clogging  mire. 
The  frantic,  in  many  cases  ill -conceived,  and  in  most  cases 
badly  directed  efforts  have  resulted,  apparently,  in  the  na- 
tional economic  structure  again  settling  down  in  the  bog  of 
depression. 

It  is  high  time,  my  colleagues,  that  we  first  determine  upon 
fundamental  principles  and  plans  instead  of  continuing  for 
another  4  or  5  years  to  experiment  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis  in 
these  futile  attempts  to  repeal  economic  law.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  LudckzI  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before 
the  House  at  this  time  contains  what  I  think  a  very  important 
item  and  that  is  the  $10,000,000  which  it  sets  aside  for  re- 
search purposes.  In  other  words,  finding  new  markets  for 
agricultural  products,  and  I  want  to  commend  the  committee 


for  having  in.serted  it  in  the  bill.  If  this  provision  were  not 
in  the  bill.  I  had  intended  to  submit  an  amendment  to  that 
effect. 

Some  authorities  estimate  that  farm  surpluses  run  as  high 
as  50  percent  and  others  say  it  is  about  30  percent.  But  on 
one  thing  all  of  us  can  agree,  and  that  is  that  a  surplus  exists 
which  is  very  real. 

For  the  sake  of  having  a  talking  point,  let  us  compromise 
on  the  percentage  of  surplus  and  say  that  40  percent  of  farm 
products  are  surplus.  In  order  that  no  misunderstanding 
shall  be  had  at  this  point,  farm  surpluses  are  regarded  as 
the  waste,  culls,  and  unsalable  products.  All  these  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  because  the  farmer  has  money  and 
labor  invested  in  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  finding  of  new  markets  for  the  farmer 
is  the  final  solution  to  the  farm  problem,  and  the  money 
which  this  bill  appropriates  for  that  piu-pose  is  well  spent 
and  should  be  increased.  Perhaps  I  should  modify  that  state- 
ment and  say  that  new  markets  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  farm  problem. 

For  many  years  science  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer 
in  the  way  of  making  "two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before."  Science  has  saved  his  livestock  and  made 
it  possible  to  overcome  the  ravages  of  crop-destroying  pt^sts. 
And  all  this  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  production.  But 
science  has  as  yet  done  little  to  provide  new  markets  for  those 
products  when  the  whole  farm  problem  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

To  be  sure,  many  new  uses  for  farm  products  have  been 
uncovered  in  recent  years.  But  the  surface  has  only  been 
scratched.  The  soil,  after  all.  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and 
there  is  not  any  reason  why  those  who  till  the  soil  for  a 
hvelihood  should  not  be  able  to  earn  enough  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  this  modem  age. 

During  the  past  century  vast  strides  have  been  made  in 
agricultural  productivity.  The  wooden  plow  ha;;  given  way 
to  the  gang  plow,  and  the  hand  seeder  to  the  drill,  and  the 
crude  cradle  to  the  modern  combine  which  does  ever>thing 
but  mill  the  grain.  And  we  leara  from  various  sources  that 
the  maximum  efficiency  is  not  yet  in  sight;  that  still  greater 
advances  shall  be  made  in  the  way  of  increased  production. 
And.  of  course,  that  is  true  and  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
markets  becomes  a  bigger  problem  year  after  year. 

There  is  a  field  in  which  surplus  crops  could  be  utilized 
and  which  I  do  not  think  is  receiving  the  recognition  that  it 
merits.  And  that  is  the  production  of  power  alcohol.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  entire  surplus  could  be  used  in 
that  industry. 

The  passibilitie^  of  power  alcohol  production  was  discussed 
quite  thoroughly  in  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session, 

page  2053. 

Referring  back  to  those  remarks.  I  find  that  our  petroleum 
reserves  are  limited.  Geologists  have  estimated  the  supply 
at  19.000.000,000  barrels.  At  the  rate  of  consiunption  of 
1.000.000.000  barrels  yearly,  that  means  that  in  19  years  we 
shall  be  forced  to  discover  other  fields  or  turn  to  the  use  of 
motor  fuel  other  than  gasoline. 

There  is  also  another  factor  which  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  in  considering  the  problem  of  motor  fuel.  During 
the  past  few  years  consumption  has  increased  at  the  rate  of 
1.000.000.000  gallons  per  year  and  is  steadily  increasing. 
Obviously  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  earth  shall  no 
longer  pour  forth  the  crude  oil  from  which  we  derive  our 
present  supply  of  motor  fuel,  and,  that  being  true,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  fuel  from  other  sources  should  be  under- 
f oirpT^  now. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Country  Home  Magazine  June  number,  writ- 
ten by  Secretary  Wallace,  in  which  the  Secretary  says : 

Another  thing  that  has  to  be  remembered  Is  that  farmcre  cant 
afford  to  give  their  products  away.  Hay  and  straw  and  stalks  and 
culls  have  some  value  on  the  farm.  The  same  is  true  of  ^rraln  and 
fiber  For  example,  chemists  can  now  make  fuel  alcohol  out  of 
com  And  that's  a  piece  of  research  that  ought  to  be  pushed  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  situation  when  our  petroleum  euppUea 
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BOW  nw  MASxm  sati  ed  cmos  ciiowns 

A  good  ilhjstration  of  the  nee  I  of  new  markets  was  to  be 
found  a  few  years  ago  in  the  c  trus  industry  in  California. 
The  giuwers  found  themselves  iJmost  smothered  in  surplus 
fruit.  A  special  laboratory  was  « tablished  at  Los  Angeles  and 
devd(^?ed  methods  of  obtaining  Drange  oil.  lemon  oil.  citrate 
of  nme.  and  citric  acid  from  **cul  fruit." 

In  addition,  the  researchers  p<rfected  processes  for  manu- 
facturing pectin,  marmalades,  stock  feeds,  and  other  worth- 
while jMToducts.  Pectin  is  more  f  amiliar  to  the  ladies  than  to 
m,  for  they  use  it  to  "save  the  ds  y"  when  Jellies  and  jams  are 
reluctant  to  actually  jelL  Citric  i  icid  we  have  often  swallowed 
at  the  soda  fountain  in  soft  drlnl  s  or  in  other  forms  upon  the 
advice  of  the  physician  we  call  f  (  \t  out  "tummyaches." 

Not  only  the  growers  but  otter  businesses  as  well  fbund 
benefit  from  these  investigations  The  growers  obtained  their 
benefit  both  from  Improved  demi  md  for  th^r  fruits  and  from 
their  participation  in  the  marke  ting  and  processing  by  their 
coopeaatlre  organHattoos.  One  of  these,  the  Citrus  Groiwers' 
Kzcbange  of  California.  estabUs  led  two  large  plants,  one  of 
which  In  a  recent  year  proceastd  more  than  40.000  tons  of 
enll  lemons  and  produced  3,00).000  pounds  of  citric  acid, 
M.0OO  pounds  of  lemon  oU.  and  30JM0  pounds  of  pecUn.  A 
Doooooperatlve  fhm  used  10.000  tons  of  surplus  oranges  and 
ivoduoed  50.000  pounds  of  OTaog  s  oH. 

Another  plant  f  ormerty  paid  a  hundi'ed  dollars  a  month  to 
have  Its  waste  cltms  palp  carte  1  away  just  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Ndw  the  palp  is  processed  an<  sold  as  stock  feed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  new  marke  :s  for  citrus  products  helped 
draff  the  eitrrn  Industry  away  tom  the  precipice  of  bank- 
roptey  which  was  yawning  befo  re  it.  Inddently.  these  new 
proceaes  helped  to  make  the  i:  nited  States  independeait  of 
foreign  sources  of  pectin,  lemor  oil,  and  citric  acid. 

If  farm  production  gets  far  (head  of  the  normal  market 
for  it.  we  find  it  going  Into  nany  uneconomic  uses.  You 
and  I  do  not  have  to  think  bach  far  to  remanber  when  com 
was  xaed  as  fuel,  when  dairy  products  were  fed  back  to 
livestock,  and  when  wheat  was  used  in  idace  of  the  normal 


i^ 


feeds  for  caUle  and  hogs.    The  development  of  new  uses  for 
farm  products  is  a  preventative  of  waste. 

SOLVING    DAKYLNG    PROBLEMS 

The  dairy  industry  has  developed  some  interesting  new 
markets  and  gives  promise  of  having  still  more  in  the  future. 
When  milk  is  used  in  its  natural  form  or  made  into  con- 
densed or  evaporated  niilk.  the  entire  n;ilk  is  utilized  and  no 
waste  results.  The  production  of  cream  and  butter  is  quite 
another  matter,  for  there  is  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  left 
over  due  to  only  the  fatty  parts  being  used.  Similarly,  in 
cheese  making  only  part— the  casein  and  fat — are  used,  the 
lactose,   minerals,   and   soluble   proteins   remaining    in   the 

whey. 

Skim  milk  may  be  used  most  efficiently  by  removing  the 
moisture  and  leaving  the  milk  as  a  powder,  a  hundred 
poimds  of  skim  milk  making  about  9  pounds  of  dried  milk, 
which  normally  sells  at  8  or  9  cents  a  pound.  One  method 
of  producing  dried  milk  is  by  spraying  the  nuid  milk  into  a 
column  of  heated  air,  which  carries  off  the  moisture  and 
leaves  the  solid  part  of  the  milk  as  a  finely  divided  powder, 
A  second  method  is  to  spread  partly  condensed  skim  milk 
in  thin  layers  on  steam-heated  drums,  the  dried  milk  being 
then  scraped  off.  A  third  process  uses  a  vacuum  to  dry  the 
milk  at  relatively  low  temperatures;  and,  finally,  the  so- 
called  flake  method  passes  partly  condensed  wliipped  skim 
milk  on  a  wire  belt  into  a  heated  chamber,  where  currents 
of  hot  air  whisk  away  the  moisture  and  leave  the  product 
in  flaky  crystals. 

Among  the  many  uses  for  milk  powder,  baking  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  pronunent,  for  there  the  dried  milk  makes  a  more 
tasty  and  nourishing  product. 

The  quantity  of  skim  milk  available  for  drying  is  about 
50,000,000.000  pounds  annually,  containing  some  2.000,000,000 
pounds  of  protein  and  4.000,000,000  poimds  of  sugar.  Most 
cf  it  is  now  fed  to  animals  which  converts  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  available  niaterials  into  human  food.  By 
combining  skim  with  flour,  meal,  potatoes,  cereals,  fruits, 
and  so  forth,  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  farm  value  of 
a  hundred  million  dollars  for  skim  production  could  be 
doubled.  Is  not  an  extra  himdred  million  dollars  worth 
thinking  about  "^ 

Or,  take  the  lactose  now  going  largely  to  waste  in  the 
cheese  industry :  Experiments  now  under  way  indicate  profit- 
able uses  in  foods  and  feeds  and  even  in  explosives  as  a 
substitute  for  glycerin.  Lactose  evm  has  possibilities  for 
feminine  diets,  as  it  promotes  growth  and  nutrition  without 
exce.ssive  fattening.  With  350.000.000  pounds  available  in 
whey,  we  have  another  important  addition  to  farm  income 
possible. 

A  process  now  in  use  in  Italy  is  that  of  using  casein  in 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fibers.  Experiments  in  the  United 
States  were  begun  last  year  by  rayon  manufacturers,  and 
give  promise  of  use  for  some  of  the  hundred  million  pounds 
of  casein  now  available  In  skim  milk  from  butter  manufac- 
ture. Additional  utilization  of  whey  is  in  prospect,  either  by 
manufactiu-e  into  lactic  acid,  utilization  of  whey  solids  in 
foods,  or  use  of  cream  obtained  by  skimming  cheese  whey, 
such  cream  being  usable  Ir  soups,  as  whipping  cream  com- 
bined with  fruit  juices,  as  a  canned  mix  for  frozen  desserts, 
and  so  forth.  Whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  make  a 
domestic  cheese  substantially  identical  with  the  imported 
Roquefort  remains  to  be  seen.  At  least,  experiments  in  that 
direction  are  under  way  in  sandstone  caves  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  40  to  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the  humidity  close  to  a  hundred 
percent. 

In  all,  nearly  half  the  milk  used  in  the  United  States  Is 
used  in  butter  and  cheese  and  other  dairy  products.  Al- 
though nearly  as  much  feed  to  the  animals  is  required  to 
produce  the  nonfatty  solids  in  the  milk  as  to  produce  the 
fat  on  which  the  farm  price  is  based,  the  market  value  of 
the  solids  IS  only  a  fourth  that  of  the  fat.  If  the  use  of 
byproducts  can  be  increased  as  outlmed  above,  we  have  a 
way  of  increasing  the  return  to  the  producer  without  in- 
creasing the  cost  to  the  consumer — an  ideal  combination  to 
aim  for. 
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At  present  only  40  percent  of  all  that  the  farmers  raise 
can  be  put  to  profitable  uses.  The  remaining  half  they 
must  either  throw  away  or  consign  to  a  low-profit  utiliza- 
tion. Every  ton  of  corn  or  wheat  brought  to  the  market 
means  approximately  a  ton  of  straw  or  of  fodder  discarded. 
With  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  prop  is  reduced  by  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  some  of  the  peelings,  seeds,  and  culls.  The 
use  of  such  wastes  is  a  problem  for  the  scientist,  the  engi- 
neer, and  the  economist.  To  conclude  our  discussion  of 
dairy  products,  we  might  mention  a  process  recently  devel- 
oped for  preparing  casein  which  makes  it  more  valuable  for 
the  manufacture  of  coated  paper,  and  a  new  type  of  lactose, 
known  as  beta-lactose,  which  promises  to  have  a  wider 
market  than  the  usual  form  on  account  of  its  being  sweeter 
and  more  soluble. 

F.^SCIN.^TING    SOYBEAN    POSSIBILITIES 

One  product  which  has  become  an  important  commodity 
in  the  last  few  years  and  which  holds  still  more  promise  in 
the  future,  is  the  soybean.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  prod- 
uct with  more  jxxssible  uses — everywhere  from  human  food 
to  making  paints,  floor  coverings,  and  even  automobile  steer- 
ing wheels. 

As  a  re.sult  of  the  ever-growing  production  of  this  many- 
sided  legume,  a  new  laboratory  for  soybean  research  was  set 
up  last  year  at  Urbana,  111.,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  12  States  including  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Wiscon-sin,  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Nebraska,  Kansas.  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Dakotas.  This  laboratory  has  three  principle 
objectives:  "D  Improvement  of  present  industrial  uses  and 
development  of  new  ones;  i2>  more  facts  pertaining  to  the 
effects  of  various  processes  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
soybean  products:  and  i3>  facilities  for  testing  different  vari- 
eties as  to  the  adaptability  for  industrial  use.  On  experi- 
mental plots  of  ground  near  the  new  establishment,  plant 
breeders  hope  to  be  able  to  produce  new  varieties  even  better 
adapted  to  industrial  demands  for  the  beans. 

The  acreage  of  soybeans  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  2,000,000  acres  in  1924  to  5,000.000  now — a  rise  of  a 
hundred  and  fifvy  percent.  Actual  production  has  increased 
even  faster,  rising  from  five  to  forty  million  bushels  in  the 
corre-sponding  period. 

Why  such  an  increase?  In  addition  to  the  growing  de- 
mand for  the  beans  for  food.  feed,  and  industrial  raw  ma- 
terial, farmers  have  found  the  soy  immune  to  chinch  bugs 
and  other  insect.s,  and  .second,  the  prices  have  been  good 
as  compared  with  grains,  and  third,  soybeans  have  shown 
high  drought  resistance  plus  high  yield  of  seed. 

The  soybean  plant  as  it  grows  has  two  general  types  of 
uses.  One  is  for  the  plant  and  the  other  for  the  beans.  The 
use  of  the  plant  prope"  is  principally  for  forage  such  as  hay, 
silage,  and  soiling,  or  'or  pasture  or  fertilizing. 

The  fa.scinating  par:  of  the  soybean  u.ses,  however,  lies  in 
the  bean  itself.  Use  of  this  falls  into  four  chief  categories, 
meal,  oil,  green  beans  and  dried  beans.  The  meal  may  be 
used  for  such  varied  things  as  celluloid  substitute,  stock  feed, 
fertilizer,  vegetable  ca.'ein,  water  paints,  human  food,  and — 
what  would  make  Old  Dobbin  happy  and  less  fearful  of  old- 
age  fate — glue. 

With  respect  to  human  food,  the  soy  products  we  are  most 
familiar  with  are  the  bean  sprouts  and  dark-brown  sauce 
with  which  -.ve  are  invariably  served  in  Chinese  restaurants. 
But  those  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  possible  food  uses  for  the 
bean.  For  the  meal,  t  le  food  uses  include  the  soy  sauce  ju.st 
mentioned,  crackers,  soy  milk,  bean  curd,  bean  powder, 
breakfast  foods.  maca:-oni,  diabetic  foods,  infant  foods,  and 
soy  flour  out  of  which  breads,  cakes,  and  pastry  can  be  made, 
a  good  proportion  being  a  mixture  of  one-fourth  £oy  to  three- 
fourths  wheat  flour,  the  result  being  a  more  nutritious  article 
of  food  with  a  rich,  rutlike  flavor. 

The  second  great  category  of  uses  of  the  bean  is  the  oil 
obtainable  from  it.  At  present  there  are  about  35  soybean 
mills  for  cru.'^hing  beans  into  oil  and  oil  meal,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  cottonseed  oil  mills  using  soybeans,  also.  Soy- 
bean oil  may  be  used  for  glycerin,  enamels,  varnish,  paints, 
waterproof  goods,  linoleum,  soap,  celluloid,  rubber  substi- 


tutes, printing  ink,  lightinqr  purpo.ses,  lubricating,  candles, 
lecithin,  and  for  human  consumption.  After  refining  and 
deodorizing,  the  oil  is  being  put  to  increasing  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  salad  and  cooking  oils  as  wcU  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lard. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  use  of  the  third  category, 
the  green  beans,  when  we  spoke  of  the  bean  sprouts.  Both 
the  sprouts  and  the  beans  themselves  may  be  used  either 
as  a  green  vegetable,  or  canned,  or  as  an  ingredient  of  salads. 

The  fourth  group  of  uses  is  for  the  dried  beans  as  feed 
for  sheep,  hogs,  cattle,  or  poultry,  or  for  human  consump- 
tion as  boiled  beans,  baked  beans,  soups,  breakfast  foods, 
and  even  as  a  coffee  substitute.  When  properly  roasted  and 
processed,  the  bean  makes  an  excellent  cereal  beverage,  and 
has  been  somewhat  used  here  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
being  a  standard  coffee  substitute  in  oriental  nations.  In 
China  the  beans  are  soaked  in  salt  water  and  then  roasted, 
the  product  being  consumed  somewhat  as  we  nibble  at 
salted  peanuts. 

There  are  now  20  concerns  manufacturing  soybean  food 
products,  15  mills  making  soybean  flour,  and  more  than  50 
factories  in  the  United  States  turning  out  various  industrial 
products.  The  lecithin  we  have  already  spoken  of  is  a 
valuable  product  of  the  oil  used  in  making  candies,  choco- 
late, medicines,  in  textile  dyeing,  and  as  an  emulsifier.  Some 
miscellaneous  uses  for  soybeans  not  already  mentioned  in- 
clude use  in  beer  brewing,  as  disinfectant,  electrical  insula- 
tion, insecticides,  health  drinks,  and  even  ice-cream  cones. 

Congress  can  take  some  of  the  credit  for  the  laboratory  at 
Urbana,  for  it  was  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  that  a  Federal  contribution  to 
establish  it  was  possible.  The  laboratory  is  now  considering 
such  additional  soybean  characteristics  as  production  of 
textile  fibers  from  the  meal,  utility  of  waxes,  pigments,  and 
tannins  of  soybeans,  production  of  purified  proteins,  and  so 
forth.  All  of  this  leads  one  to  the  thought  that  the  future 
will  witness  extensive  application  and  benefits  from  the  .soy- 
bean, which  has  the  unique  characteristics  of  being  a  more 
reliable  and  profitable  crop  to  grow  and  market  for  the 
farmer,  as  well  as  being  a  boon  to  the  consuming  public 
due  to  its  manifold  uses  and  the  tendency  to  cheapen  the 
prices  of  the  everyday  things  the  family  buys. 

NEW    USES    FOR    SWZETPOTATOES 

One  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  providing  new 
outlets  and  markets  for  farm  products  is  to  be  found  in  the 
manufacture  of  commercial  starch  from  sweetpota*oes.  This 
new  process  came  to  the  attention  of  Federal  relief  authori- 
ties in  the  spring  of  1934  when  they  were  searching  for  an 
agricultural  industry  to  give  some  income  to  persons  in  the 
coastal  plains  section  of  Mississippi.  So  impressed  were  the 
authorities  with  it  that  they  allotted  $150,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  plant  located  in  an  abandoned  sawmill  premises 
in  Laurel,  Miss.,  with  the  object  in  view  of  providing  not 
only  relief  work,  but  also  a  market  for  the  sweetpotatoes 
which  farmers  could  produce  in  that  area. 

The  plant,  which  has  a  capacity  of  200,000  bushels  of 
sweetpotatoes  with  2,000,000  pounds  of  starch  produced  dur- 
ing the  100-day  season,  was  gotten  into  operation  before 
the  end  of  1934.  Costs  at  first  were  as  high  as  13  cents  a 
pound  for  the  starch,  but  have  now  been  reduced  by  volume 
production  to  3  cents,  of  which  only  1  cent  goes  for  manu- 
facturing cost  and  2  cents  to  the  potato  producer.  This 
enables  farmers  to  get  at  least  20  cents  a  bushel  for  either 
culls  or  field-run  potatoes  and  compete  with  the  white 
potato  starch  now  imported,  although  as  yet  not  as  cheap 
as  imported  cassava  starch.  In  the  event  that  plant  breeders 
can  increa.se  the  starch  content  of  sweetpotatoes.  it  is  quite 
possible  that  sweetpotato  starch  may  absorb  its  full  share  of 
the  250,000,000  pounds  of  root  starch  which  is  imported. 

The  properties  of  sweetpotato  .starch  are  lavorable.  In 
the  textile  industry,  according  to  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  a 
mill  in  the  South  having  800  looms  in  constant  operation 
has  used  the  sweetpotato  starch  in  part  for  several  years,  and 
in  experiments  tried  running  24  looms  sized  with  ordinary- 
starch  yarns  and  24  with  those  starched  with  sweetpotato 
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starch.    During  a  period  of  a  month  it 


were  seme  244  less  slope  on  the  looms  using  swectpotato 
starch  sizing  than  on  the  others,  du?  to  the  sweetpotaio 
variety  p'rn  irating  the  yarns  better.  (Naturally  it  is  profi:- 
able  to  reduce  stops  to  a  minimum,  foi'  both  production  and 
profits  cease  when  the  looms  are  idle. 

Tests  have  indicated  that  sweetpotito  starch  is  the  only 
domestic  adhesive  which  is  suitable  or  gimiming  postage 
stamps,  as  well  as  being  satisfactory  fo:  labels  and  envelopes. 
Laundries  have  also  fotmd  the  new  sta  -ch  useful  and  several 
use  it  regiilarly.  Whi;n  properly  refned,  the  sweetpotato 
starch  is  clearer,  is  nicer  to  work  w  ih.  and  goes  farther 
than  the  ordinary  kind. 

By  providing  an  extra  market  for  a  farm  product,  the 
Laurel  plant  is  serving  as  somewhat  cf  a  crop  insurance  to 
farmers  who  have  deptended  largely  ipon  cotton  in  years 
post.  The  new  indiistry  provides  a  Eiarket  for  culls,  cuts. 
aod  other  unsalable  sweetpotatoes  amoimting  to  about  a  fifth 
of  the  crop  on  the  average,  as  well  a>  a  market  for  entire 
side-line  crops  produced  here  and  there.  At  Laurel  a  coop- 
erative advanced  farmers  20  cents  a  bushel  cash  for  the 
potatoes  the  day  they  were  delivered,  and  still  by  1936  the 
plant  bad  gotten  onto  a  basis  of  mak  ng  a  small  operating 
profit. 

To  take  actual  cases,  one  of  the  moi  ■e  jK-ogressive  farmers 
In  the  Laurel  section  grew  10  acres  of  sweetpotatoes  for  the 
starch  plant  in  1935.  making  an  actual  net  profit  of  $40.03 
an  acre,  which  justified  him  in  increasing  his  1936  crop  to 
25  acres.  On  the  average  farmers  say  they  can  produce  ar.d 
market  eiMXigh  poUtoes  to  yield  $25  to  $30  an  acre  net  profit 
from  the  average  yield  of  two  to  thre<^  hundred  bushels  per 
acre.  Sweetpotatoes  are  grown  on  over  half  the  farms  in 
the  ScHith  and  form  the  most  important  vegetable  crop  pro- 
duced there.  There  are  some  75.000.0(0  bushels  a  year  pro- 
duced, with  a  content  rangmg  from  21 -percent  starch  for  the 
poorer- in -starch  grades  up  to  28  penent  for  the  so-called 
Norton  variety. 

In  makmg  the  starch  there  is  a  bjT:roduct  pulp  produced 
which  is  about  equal  to  sugar-beet  pilp  for  cattle-feeding 
purposes.  A  tmshel  of  sweetpotatoej  i  produces  about  10 
pounds  of  starch  and  about  5  of  pulp. 

In  our  enthusiasm  for  new  ideas  w;  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  essentially  a  long-ranee 
situation.  For  illustration,  it  would  take  150  plants  the  size 
of  the  Laurel  one  to  supply  us  with  as  i  nuch  starch  as  is  now 
imported.  ^  There  are,  of  course,  other  uses  possible  for  sur- 
plus sweetpotatoes  such  as  the  recent  i  romismg  experiments 
with  making  sweetpotato  chips,  upon  which  a  public-ser\lce 
patent  has  been  taken  out.  although  here  we  must  remember 
that  the  effect  might  be  in  part  to  merely  replace  some  of 
the  $15,000,000  worth  of  business  nov  done  by  some  5,000 
manufacturers  of  ordinary  chips.  In  Tennessee  interesting 
experiments  are  under  way  as  to  the  i  ossibilities  of  making 
both  a  sirup  and  a  vinegar  from  sweet  wtatoes. 

80MS  OTHKS  CHOPS  AXO  BTP  tOOUCTS 

The  small  seed  <rf  the  tomato  was  fon  nerly  a  waste  product 
of  the  catsup  irxlustl7  until  a  means  wi  is  found  to  extract  its 
oUy  content,  used  today  in  food  and  n  making  fine  soaps. 
The  use  of  the  apricot  is  growing  and  I  uming  toward  potent 
substances.  If  the  apricot  is  fermentec  it  is  the  basis  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  distillates.  The  seed  is  a  basis  not  only  for  an 
innocent  flavor  similar  to  almonds  used  in  making  macaroons 
but  also  contains  the  wt^rewlthal  frcai  which  prussic  acid. 
a  war  material,  can  be  made. 

Raisin  seeds  used  to  be  quite  a  nuisance  and  went  to  waste. 
Kow  an  oil  is  made  from  them  which  is  similar  in  taste  to  the 
raisin  itself,  and  this  oil  is  now  ofUn  sprayed  upon  the 
seeded  raidns  to  keep  them  soft  and  f i  esh  until  eaten. 

Witnessing  as  we  are  a  rapidly  advai  icing  evolution  In  in- 
dustry, the  humble  and  little-respectei  byproduct  of  today 
may  be  a  main  la-oduct  of  tomorrow  a:id  provide  additional 
markets  for  raw  materials  produced  en  farm  lands.  Take 
tbe  eornstarch  lixiustry.  which  started  out  to  make  products 
for  cookii%  and  launderixiff .  Discoverie  s  showed  how  glucose 
eouki  be  made  from  the  starcli.    Then  t  se  idea  was  conceived 
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that  the  oil  in  the  com  had  attributes  of  the  relatively  ex- 
pensive olive  0.1.  Today  glucose,  com  sirup,  and  corn  oil  are 
:he  main  products  of  tlip  corn-refining  industry.  At  one  time 
this  indastry  duxiiped  in:o  the  river  all  the  corn  kernfl  that 
was  left  after  tiie  starch  had  been  removed.  Now  these  for- 
merly wa.sred  byproducts  bring  m  millions  a  year  as  part  of 
tlie  fodder  needed  for  iive-stocic  by  raisers. 

At  one  time  our  present  immense  canning  indastry  was 
merely  a  home  industry  to  save  something  of  the  losse.s  due 
to  surpluses  and  low  prices.  Today,  with  tlie  aid  of  scien- 
ufic  research  and  huge  canrung  plants,  the  canned  article  is 
the  principal  product,  with  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  raising  of  crops  for  canning. 

A  so-called  semichemical  process  developed  at  the  Forest 
I*roducts  Laboratory  of  the  Dt^partment  of  Agriculture  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  and  board  makes  it  i>)ssible  to 
cbum  yields  of  more  than  70  percent  of  the  weigh:  of  the 
wood,  as  compaied  with  yields  of  from  40  to  50  percent  by 
the  ordinary  chemical  procei.ses.  Five  mills  now  use  the 
process  m  the  manufacture  of  corrugated  and  fi,ber  board 
from  extracted  chestnut  chips,  a  former  wast<!  product,  the 
quantity  involved  being  a  hundred  tons  a  day.  The  process 
IS  also  tised  in  making  light-colored  wrapping  paper  from 
red  gumwood. 

Experiments  are  now  under  way  for  production  of  ma"e- 
rialb  for  board  and  the  more  expensive  grades  of  paper 
from  cornstalks,  straw,  and  other  fibrous  vegetable  wastes, 
and  have  been  demonstrated  on  a  laboratory  ba.sis.  These 
would  conserve  the  rapidly  diminishing  timber  supply.  The 
available  materials  include  some  32,000,000  tons  of  corn- 
stalk.^  37,000.000  of  wheat  straw.  5.000,000  of  barley  straw. 
23.000.000  a:  oat  straw.  21,000.000  of  rye  straw.  ulmo..t  a  mil- 
lion of  rice  straw,  a  third  of  a  million  of  seed  flax,  and  a 
half-mill.on  tons  of  soybean  straw — quantities  worth  think- 
ing about. 

The.se  materials  just  mentioned,  plus  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion tons  of  sorghum,  are  also  available  for  fermentation  for 
iproduction  of  fuel  gas.  organic  acids,  and  alcohols — includ- 
ing motor  fuels — as  well  as  solvents  and  other  chemicals; 
and  may  also  result  in  controlled  processes  for  retting  tex- 
tile materials,  such  as  linen  flax.  seed-Rax  straw— now  al- 
most entirely  wasted — and  ramie. 

In  the  utilization  of  hulls,  straw,  corn  stover,  and  .such 
products  the  problem  is  usually  to  find  new  uses  more 
profitable  than  the  present  ones.  These  byproducts  are 
wonh  something  as  feed  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation,  and 
therefore  are  not  stnctly  waste  materials.  With  corn  stover, 
for  instance,  the  problem  is  whether  it  will  bring  higher 
returns  manufactLured  into  fiberboard  or  cattle  feed.  Some 
factories  ai-e  making  and  selling  worth-whiie  amounts  of 
insulating  board  made  from  cornstalks,  sugarcane  bagasc^,e, 
and  straw.  A  wailboard  is  made  from  cornstalks  which  can 
be  used  in  place  of  plaster  as  a  subsiding  or  subnoonng.  The 
futiire  of  this  product  depends  upon  the  relative  cost  as 
compared  w.th  that  of  other  materials,  and  that  in  turn 
depends  upon  the  quantity  that  can  be  marketed. 

KING    COTTON    CONSIDERED 

In  the  Civil  War  era.  the  byproduct  cottonseed,  except  the 
minor  quantities  saved  for  seed  in  planting,  was  practically 
waste;  in  1870  it  was  u.scd  for  fertilizer:  in  1880  for  cattle 
feed:  and  by  1890.  thanks  to  scientific  re.search.  a  cotton-oil 
industry-  came  into  b^jim.  Now  cottonseed  oil  is  used  in 
cooking,  bang  must  familiar  to  the  housewife  in  the  form  of 
a  product  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  lard— not  to 
men'ion  the  many  other  uses  to  which  the  oil  Is  put. 

Ofttimes  a  byproduct  will  have  byproducts  of  its  own.  In 
pressing  the  cottonseed  to  extract  the  oil  the  cottony  fuzz 
on  the  seed  was  a  nuisance.  This  fuzz  is  termed  Unters. 
Today  we  find  a  large  indastry  which  makes  a  product  from 
Unters  which  looks  and  feels  like  siJk.  This  is  the  p.cconi- 
plishment  of  the  research  chemist,  made  in  the  chemical 
explorations  of  cellulose.  Linters  have  become  .so  valuable 
that  the  seed  is  sometimes  scrapcxl  so  closely  a.s  to  appear  to 
have  been  shaved  with  a  razor  Linter.s  w^re  first  us'^d  in 
making  mattresses,  batting,  high  explosives— nitroceUulose— 
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and  so  forth.  Today  they  are  used  to  make  the  finish  and  I 
tops  for  our  automobiles,  substitutes  for  leather,  combs.  1 
mirrors,  brushes,  camera  films,  including  our  movies.  | 
rasmgs  for  saasages,  higt.-prade  paper,  collodion  for  skinned  ' 
fingers,  and  many  future  uses  are  possible  in  addition. 

Many  of  you  are  more  familiar  with  some  of  the  new  uses 
for  cotton  either  now  ir.  operation  or  being  experimented 
with.  The  development  of  combination  open-mesh  and 
close-mesh  bags  for  pacldng  citrus  fruits,  potatoes,  onions, 
or  nuts  has  been  very  succe.s?ful.  The  u-se  of  cotton  in 
bituminous-surfaced  roacs  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion and  trial  and  only  tie  question  now  remains  of  whether 
the  increased  durability  of  the  road  justifies  the  increased 

cost. 

There  are  many  uses  :o  which  cotton  can  be  put  to  re- 
place inferior  products  sjch  as  the  jute  now  imported,  but 
the  question  of  the  extra  cost  of  the  cotton  is  what  holds 
back  many  more  ases  such  as  for  barrel-top  covers,  as  foun- 
dation for  hooked  rugs  or  for  many  other  purposes  for  which 
jute  burlap  is  now  used.  A  peculiar  factor  holds  back  the 
use  of  cotton  for  the  wrapping  of  bales  of  raw  cotton,  and 
that  is  that  the  bales  are  sold  by  gross  weight  by  custom,  and 
if  the  wrapping  is  jute  burlap  rather  than  cotton,  the  bale 
weighs  more.  The  ways  cotton  can  compete  and  replace 
jute,  such  as  the  case  cf  transporting  Hawaiian  raw  sugar 
shows.  IS  that  the  cottor.  bagging  is  much  stronger  and  can 
be  u.scd  ever  and  over  again,  whereas  the  life  of  the  jute  bags 
is  relatively  short.  Tlius  it  seems  that  the  cotton  can  succeed 
in  doing  the  work  at  an  actual  net  cost  below  that  of  the 
jute. 

Many  things  can  be  n.ade  from  cotton,  but  what  needs  to 
be  borne  in  mind  is  that  di.scoverey  alone  does  not  mean  new 
uses.  Cotton  and  any  product  for  that  matter  has  to  prove 
Its  way  in  competition  w  th  other  things.  Thus  in  the  chem- 
ical field  we  know  that  many  things  are  technologically  possi- 
ble, but  they  are  not  feasible  or  practical,  at  least  not  at  this 
stage.  For  example,  w?  cannot  expect  12-cent  cotton  to 
replace  3-cent  wood  pulp  as  a  source  of  industrial  cellulose. 

A  striking  case  is  th.^t  of  furfural,  which  can  be  made 
from  a  nim^bcr  of  woociy  cellulose  byproducts  of  the  farm, 
corncobs  and  oat  hulls  being  very  good  sources.  F\irfural 
was  formerly  imported  from  Germany,  as  a  chemical  curi- 
osity, at  $30  a  pound.  Now.  as  a  result  of  the  work  done  by 
chemists,  it  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  at  only 
a  dime  a  pound.  One  of  the  largest  oat  processing  con- 
cerns in  this  country  )s  today  making  large  quantities  cf 
furfural  from  oat  hulls  and  selling  it  to  manufacturers  of 
resins,  pamls,  lacquers,  and  fo  forth. 

Baga.sse  is  the  pulp  of  the  sugarcane  left  after  the  ex- 
traction cf  the  cane  ji.ice.  The  sugar  mills  formerly  used 
it  as  a  fuel  for  the  fires  under  the  boilers.  Only  compara- 
tively recently  was  the  idea  conceived  of  manufacturing  this 
baga.sse  into  insulating  board.  Today  enormous  business 
stands  as  a  monument  to  that  idea,  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
American  busine.ssman  and  to  the  cooperation  and  ability 
of  research  scientists.  Chemists  have  also  found  that  by  the 
use  of  low-priced  nitric  acid,  a  high-grade  cellulose,  the 
base  material  for  rayon,  may  also  be  produced  from  bagasse. 
The  process  is  importa:it  to  rayon  producers  as  it  indicates 
a  large  new  source  of  raw  material,  available  each  year  to 
supplement  the  present  wood-pulp  sources  for  cellulose. 

In  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  there 
is  a  small  bottle  of  a  brownish  cellulose  .substance  called  lig- 
nin.  which  was  derived  from  the  corn  plant.  Lignin  is  one 
of  the  principle  parts  o:"  woody  plant  tissues  and  may  possi- 
bly yield  as  many  products  of  commercial,  chemical,  and 
medical  importance  as  have  been  yielded  by  coal  tar,  that 
byproduct  of  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  the  exploitation 
of  which  played  an  important  part  in  giving  Germany  such 
a  prominent  position  in  world  trade. 

The  Department's  cnemists  hold  that  lignin  may  per- 
haps yield  more  than  coal  tar.  Some  of  the  coal  tar  ar- 
ticles of  great  commercial  importance  are  aniline  dyes, 
phthalein  dyes  and  other  phthaleins,  indigo,  carbolic  acid, 
creosote,  flavor mg  extracts,  and  drugs  and  chemicals  of 
many  kinds.    The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has  al- 


ready made  dyes  from  lignin  which  are  more  fast  than  the 
first  aniline  dyes  made  from  coal  tar.  And  the  chemist  has 
gone  scarcely  below  the  surface  in  the  exploration  of  lignin. 
Millions  and  millions  of  tons  of  bj-product  stalks,  cobs,  and 
straws  are  produced  on  our  farms  every  year  and  every  ton 
holds  its  share  of  the  mj'sterics  of  lignin  and  cellulose — and 
who  knows  what  else? 

Who  can  deny  that  the  development  of  an  organic  nitroge- 
nous fertilizer  is  also  a  promising  possibility  from  combining 
the  lignin  of  waste  sulphite  liquor  v.-ith  nitrogen  of  am- 
monia? Available  as  material  are  2,000.000  tons  cf  Lgnin  an- 
nually from  waste  sulphite  liquor  of  paper  mills.  The  am- 
moniated  product  has  been  found  a  good  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizer. 

STTGAR    BEETS 

Projects  are  under  way  for  more  profitable  utilization  of 
sugar-beet  pulp,  of  which  about  8.000.000  tons  are  produced 
annually  in  the  United  States.  The  pulp  has  many  possible 
uses,  including  employment  as  a  plastic  material  for  making 
steering  wheels,  building  materials,  and  absorptives.  Ex- 
periments are  also  under  way  to  improve  present  sugar-beet 
machinery  and  develop  new  equipment  to  make  production 
more  completely  mechanized.  Another  very  useful  thing  is 
the  discovery  that  elimination  of  yeasts  and  stimulants  to 
yeast  growth  in  sugar-beet  sirup  is  eliminating  the  quality 
difference  between  cane  and  beet  sugar  which  every  house- 
wife knows,  or  thinks  she  knows. 

Another  interesting  project  now  being  developed  is  that 
of  improvement  of  the  value  of  certain  distillation  products 
of  pine  and  hardwood  trees  as  killers  and  repcllants  of  in- 
sects attacking  man  and  animals.  Prcxlucts  include  pine  tar 
oil,  pine  oil.  and  several  hardwood  tar  oils  to  be  ased  against 
the  screwworm  and  other  blowflies,  ticks,  flies,  mosquitoes, 
sand  ticks,  and  so  forth.  Materials  now  retail  at  80  cents 
to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  gallon,  and  demand  might  be  so 
increased  several  hundred  percent  in  the  next  few  years  in 
addition  to  the  several  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  pine-tar 
oil  now  used  each  year  for  livestock. 

BASIC    CONSIDEEATIONS 

It  is  most  important,  first  of  all,  to  have  care  that  prema- 
ture hopes  are  not  aroused  among  large  groups  of  farmers 
which  will  induce  them  to  overproduce  certain  crops  before  a 
profitable  market  based  on  a  new  use  is  assured.  We  know 
that  research  as  a  whole  pays  in  the  long  run:  but  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  outcome  of  any  specific  project  is 
uncertain  until  it  is  completed,  and,  often  enough,  the  full 
significance  cannot  be  realized  until  some  time  has  passed 
and  its  relationship  to  other  developments  determined. 

A  second  basic  consideration  is  that  unscrupulous  exploita- 
tion of  producers  or  would-be  producers  on  false  grounds 
must  be  prevented.  This  exploitation  of  producers  and 
others  in  an  industry  and  of  inventors  is  alwaj's  unfortu- 
nately going  on.  In  the  case  of  tung  oil,  hemp,  and  certain 
other  products  of  agriculture  this  type  of  exploitation  has 
been  all  too  widespread,  with  disastrotis  consequences  to 
many  farm  families. 

A  third  fundamental  consideration  is  that  research,  par- 
ticularly research  m  industrial  uses,  must  work  under  strict 
and  hard-headed  cost  accounting.  Many  products  can  be 
made  in  the  laboratorj'  that  may  not  be  profitable  to  pro- 
ducers, as  is  frequently  overlooked  by  promoters,  propat- 
gandists,  and  others.  This  makes  it  necessary  that  each 
discovery  must  involve  a  final  step,  that  of  tests  conducted 
under  the  most  practical  conditions  on  a  commercial  scale, 
always  keeping  in  mind  that  the  new  markets  will  not  be  a 
benefit  to  the  farmer  unless  he  gets  a  profitable  price. 

A  fourth  basic  consideration  is  that  economic  considera- 
tions from  a  broad  standpoint  must  be  recogmzed.  There  is 
intercommodity  competition  in  agriculture,  as  elsewhere,  with 
one  product  displacing  another,  and  we  should  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  shifts  when  they  mean  greater  efficiency 
and  where  economically  justified.  Yet  we  must  always  kt-ep 
in  mind  the  shock  of  sudden  shifts  on  large  groups  of  people 
whose  welfare  is  also  a  matter  of  economic  concern  and  keep 
In  mind  their  interest. 
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Who  can  say  what  the  future  will  hsld  for  the  farm  prod- 
uct? We  are  tn  the  midst  of  a  rapil  change  in  materials 
and  products.  Who  can  prophesy  the  future,  for  example, 
of  the  lowly  cornstalk?  Farm  jourr^s  have  been  printed 
en  paper,  the  most  costly  part  of  wtich  had  been  replaced 
by  cornstalk  pulp.  Insulating  and  luilding  materials  are 
made  of  cornstalks,  some  as  porous  and  light  as  cork  and 
Ecooe  almost  as  hard  and  dense  as  irtn.  Who  can  say  now, 
In  view  of  the  industrial  beginnings  already  made,  what  part 
cornstalks  will  piay  in  the  building  cor  stniction  and  heat  and 
cold  Insulatlm  of  the  future?  Some  <  ay  our  books  and  daily 
news  may  come  to  us  on  cornstalk  pa  xi. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Stifan]. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wsh  to  thank  the  Chair 
for  recognizing  me  at  this  time.  I  tjke  this  opportunity  to 
speak  briefly  my  thoughts  on  this  pre  posed  long-range  farm 
bill.  We  are  debating  a  proposed  law  which  will  aflect  every 
person  in  my  district.  Mine  is  a  pui  sly  farm  district.  Out 
there  in  the  22  counties  of  the  Third  '.  Nebraska  Congressional 
District  we  are  all  dependent  upon  2ie  farmer.  When  he 
has  no  Income,  our  business  comes  tc  a  stop.  Our  business 
people  then  cannot  buy  from  you  people  here  in  the  indus- 
trial East.  So  I  have  read  carefuUy  every  word  of  this  bill 
and  tlie  report  of  the  majority  and  m  nority  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  whi  :h  reported  It  to  us.  I 
see  in  this  proposed Jegislation  a  prin  ;iple  to  which  I  whole- 
heartedly subscribe--the  effort  to  ge ,  parity  prices  for  the 
farmer,  to  help  him  conserve  his  so  1,  and  to  in  some  way 
provide  the  rest  of  us  with  an  ever-rormal  granary.  Those 
are  great  principles  which  we  all  iiust  commend.  Those 
principles  must  eventually  come  to  oir  farm  country  if  the 
rest  of  the  States  are  to  survive.  Bit  there  are  some  fea- 
tures of  this  proposed  legislation  whii  Ji  worry  me  greatlj-  at 
this  time,  and  to  which  I  feel  I  miist  call  your  attention 
before  we  hastily  pass  legislation  wbich  may  come  back  to 
haunt  every  one  of  us. 

I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  call  your  atten  ion  to  the  crcp-control 
sections  of  this  bilL  To  restrict  the  )roduction  of  food  at  a 
time  when  so  many  of  our  own  peopl  i  are  hungry,  seems  re- 
pulsive to  me.  First,  we  must  get  btck  to  the  jM-inciple  of 
producing  as  much  food  as  our  people  can  eat  before  we  give 
too  much  thought  to  the  restriction  of  food  production.  I 
have  always  felt  that  we  have  never  had  an  overproduction 
Of  food  In  our  country  when  people  ai  e  In  want  of  food.  My 
thought  has  always  been  and  still  h;  centered  on  the  fact 
that  while  dlsctissing  king-range  fani  legislation  which  has 
production -control  features,  we  must,  also,  solve  the  real 
question,  the  question  of  distributing  iie  food  which  we  pro- 
duce. I  still  believe  that  If  we  solve  the  distribution  prot>- 
lem  we  would  need  not  worry  much  about  overproduction. 
Solution  of  this  distribution  problem  ogether  with  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  market  for  the  A  merlcan  farmer  will  dls- 
poae  of  most  of  our  alleged  "surplus '  troubles.  I  also  feel. 
that  to  solve  the  question  of  keephu :  the  farmers  on  their 
farms  by  saving  their  homes  throus  h  refinancing  and  low 
rates  of  interest,  and  giving  them  c<  5t-of -production  prices 
along  with  a  blessing  from  the  Almghty  in  the  nature  of 
normal  harvests,  would  eliminate  any  further  need  of  special 
sesslQDs  of  Congress  to  solve  farm  pro  alems. 

I  have  Just  lately  come  from  my  ho  me  district  It  is  true. 
in  tome  of  the  counties  there,  we  hhve  raised  fair  to  good 
crops.  But  there  are  numerous  ooimties  where  no  crops 
were  raised  and  in  these  counties,  fan  ners  who  have  suffered 
four  to  five  oomplete  crop  failures  cai  mot  visualize  anything 
that  spells  restriction  in  crop  product!  sn  or  compulsory  crop- 
production  controL  In  these  drought  counties,  farmers  who 
believe  In  their  land  are  praying  tot  lay  that  Uw  Almighty 
vm  bless  them  with  a  crop  next  yean  However,  even  these 
unfortunate  farmers  favor  anything  that  we  can  do  here  in 
a  kmc-range  farm  program  that  wifeventually  give  them 
an  equal  chance  with  other  boslness. 
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I  give  viproval  to  this 
I  IbbM  tbat  there  be 


pro  xised  kmc-range  farm 
not  ling  In  tt  vboeby  the 


farmer  is  again  called  upon  to  pay  procesising  taxes.  In 
fact,  I  am  opposed  to  processing  ta.xes  in  this  bill  and  shall 
o3er  amendments  to  eliminate  them  if  their  approval  is 
sought.  I  am  so  inclmed  because  I  have  just  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  farmer  paid  the  processing  taxes  on  hogs. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  been  faced  with  the  argument  as 
to  who  really  paid  this  processinp  tax.  The  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
pared a  report  for  the  Treasury  Department  in  1937  which 
states  that  the  farmer  paid  the  processing  taxes  on  hogs, 
rice,  sugar  beets,  and  sugarcane.  They  prove  this  on  page 
19  of  this  report  in  the  following  language: 

The  evidence  present-ed  In  the  foregoing  analysis  indicates  that 
the  direct  effect  of  the  hog -processing  la.x  was  to  cause  prices 
received  by  hog  producors  to  be  lower  th.^n  they  otherwise  would 
have  been  by  approximately  the  amount  of  the  tar  The  evidence 
indicates,  moreover,  that  proceswrs  of  hoes  and  distributors  and 
consumers  of  hog  products  were  not  materially  affected  by  the 
tax.  Although  prices  received  oy  hO:;  producfrs  were  lowered  by 
the  tax.  the  funds  derived  by  thf^  tax  were  reriirm^d  to  the  pro- 
ducers in  the  form  of  benefit  paynenus  Such  payments,  added 
to  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  the  hogs,  resulted  in  a  totaJ  Income 
for  hoe  producers  as  a  tjroup  of  about  tlie  san\e  .imount  as  would 
h.'-ve  been  the  ca^c  had  no  tax  been  in  effect.  These  conclus'ons 
arc  based  solely  on  the  «!tudy  of  the  direc  effect'^  cf  the  prore^sln;; 
tax,  without  consideration  of  the  ejects  of  the  prutluctlon-adjust- 
ment  prcgram. 

To  my  mind,  this  settles  all  arguments  and  refutes  pre- 
vious statements  that  the  farmer  did  not  pay  this  unjust 
tax.  The  report  shows  tha'  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  live  hogs  and  the  finished  product  was  61  cent.s  p' r  hun- 
dred pounds  before  the  processing  tax  was  put  on.  After  the 
processing  tax  was  put  on.  the  difference  was  $2.95.  This 
is  the  difference  between  the  amount  the  farmer  received  for 
the  live  product  and  the  amount  the  packer  received  for 
thf>  finished  product.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  tax 
was  charged  back  to  the  farmer.  In  any  event,  that  is  how 
I  interpret  the  report.  Becaiise  of  this,  I  must  make  my 
objections  now  to  any  further  efforts  to  put  the  processing 
tax  into  this  farm  bill  on  hog.s  or  on  any  other  farm  product 
which  would  result  in  putting  the  entire  tax  upon  the 
producer. 

BIG    OPERATT>RS    GOT    BIG    BKNETITS 

Mr.  Cha-rman,  I  know  that  I  am  but  one  of  435  Members 
who  are  going  to  decide  on  this  propo.spd  long-range  or 
permanent  farm  bill.  But,  before  giving  my  approval  to  it, 
especially  to  any  benefit  provisions.  I  shall  take  my  stand 
for  the  actual  dirt  farm^^r — the  farmer  who  operates  160 
acres  of  land  and  who  i.s  the  real  farmer  of  our  Nation.  I 
feel  that  this  legislation  .'i^hould  apply  to  this  class  of  real 
farmers,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  here  to  give  ad- 
vantage in  benefit  payments  to  gigantic  land  operators 
who  have  been  "farming  the  fanner"  through  some  of  our 
legislation.  I  refer  to  the  frequent  references  made  to  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  $10,000  each  made  to  large-scale  oper- 
ators, who  exploit  our  lands  with  their  huge  machines  and 
provide  little  actual  manual  labor.  Collectively  they  have 
been  getting  millions  of  dollars.  Some  .singly  have  received 
close  to  a  half  million  dollars.  I  u.-gn  that  before  passing 
this  legislation  we  amend  it  to  provide  that  no  one  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  can  receive  more  than  $5,000  or,  at 
the  most,  $7,500  in  benefit  payments.  I  find  in  the  avail- 
aole  information  that  it  has  been  eafy  for  these  large  oper- 
ators to  make  millions  cut  of  thr;,e  benefit  payments  in 
retiUTi  for  not  raising  certain  farm  products,  while  many 
of  the  farmers  in  my  district  have  been  having  great  difa- 
culty  in  receiving  a  few  hundred  dollars.  I  feel  that  by 
passing  such  an  amendment  we  could  siwe  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  dutributed  among  real  dirt  farmers  to  whom 
these  benefit  payment.-,  b<^>long.  In  common  w.th  some  of 
my  colleagues  I  do  not  want  tlus  money  to  go  tn  the  •power" 
farmer.  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  to  the  big  corporations  and 
individuals  who  "power"  farm  va.st  acres  of  our  land.  I  say, 
spread  out  this  money  so  more  of  the  butt  or  will  go  over 
the  bread. 

Members  of  this  House  may  not  know  where  all  of  our 
money  went  In  benefit  payments  in  the  Triple  A  and  the  soil- 
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conservation  programs.    Some  of  you  perhaps  do  not  know  | 
that  great  corporations,  jreat  insurance  companies,  and  even 
power  companies  got  hu?e  sums  out  of  these  funds.     Let  me 
acquaint  you  with  some  of  the  payments  that  were  made 
under  the  Triple  A.     Among  cotton  producers  one  Arkansas  t 
company  was  paid  $84,000  in  1933;  another  Arkansas  com- 
pany, $80,000;  a  Misstss.ppi  company,  $54,200.    In  1934  one 
Arkansas  company  was  ;3aid  $115,700  and  a  Mississippi  com- 
pany was  paid  $123,747.     In  1934  and  1935,  wheat  payments 
were  made  to  a  Californ.a  company  in  thie  sum  of  $29,398.33; 
to  a  Washington  company.  $26,022.06;  to  a  California  bank 
operator,  $23,845.22;  to  a  Montana  farmer,  $22,325.82.     Corn- 
hog  payments  were  made  to  a  California  fanning  corpora- 
tion in  the  amount  of  .'5157.020;  to  a  New  Jersey  company, 
$49,194.38:   to  a  California  hog  company.  $22,623.75;    to  a 
Massachusetts  producer.  $19,098.75;  to  a  California  producer, 
$17,838.75.    Sugar  payments  made  in  Louisiana  ran  as  high 
as  $256  010.56.    Large  sugar  corporations  in  Puerto  Rico  re- 
C'Mved    $45,533.40,    $99,617.28.    $103,667.94,    and    one   Puerto 
Rican  producer  was  paid  $961,064.     Payments  to  single  pro- 
ducers, imder  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  have  been  made  in 
California  amounting  to  as  much  as  $92,237.72,  and  in  Mis- 
sissippi up  to   $60,388.05.  in   Colorado  up  to   $65,505.25,   in 
Florida  up  to  $80,821.92.    Plenty  more  figuics  are  available, 
but  I  do  not  give  them  here  lest  they  weary  the  House. 
administtwtt\t;  expense   too   high 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  it  costs  a  considerable  amount 
cf  money  to  administer  any  sort  of  legislation  that  we  enact 
here.     It  requires  a  vast  amotmt  of  work  in  checking  up, 
measuring  land,  keeping  records,  and  so  forth,  and  that  for 
this  a  huge  office  and  field  force  is  necessary;  but  if  we  wish 
to  distribute  these  funds  to  those  to  whom  I  feel  they  should 
go.  to  the  real  farmers,  we  must  take  some  action  toward 
cutting  administrative  expense. 

We  are  told  by  members  of  the  committee  that  the  cost 
of  administration  cf  this  program  will  exceed  10  percent. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  is  too  m.uch.  I  feel  that  this  admin- 
istrative cost  should  be  cut  at  least  5  percent  and  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  to  effect  this  reduction.  If  we 
adopt  such  an  amendment.  I  feel  that  we  can  save  at  least 
$25,000,000  to  be  distributed  among  those  real  farmers  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. We  are  told  that  we  spent  approximately  $400,000,000 
en  the  program  last  year  and  that  the  administrative  ex- 
pense was  over  $40,000,000.  Tliat  is  too  much  money  for 
the  overhead.     I  think  it  can  be  cut  5  percent. 

Do  not  forget  that  this  legislation  is  a  long-range  program. 
Perhaps,  it  is  intended  for  a  pennanent  program  eventually. 
Do  not  forget  that  it  contemplates  a  program  to  restrict 
production  and  we  are  told  here  that  farmers  will  be  asked 
to  take  about  65,000.000  acres  cf  our  farm  lands  out  of 
production.  This  means  that  in  my  district,  many  farmers 
who  plan  their  business  much  like  people  in  industrial  and 
commercial  pursuits,  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  planning  and 
figuring  in  order  to  decide  how  much  they  will  lose  by  taking 
certain  lands  out  of  production.  It  means  that  the  benefit 
payments  that  we  authorize  must  be  equaUzed  so  that  no 
farmer  will  be  penalized  by  loss  for  his  participation  in  the 
program.  If  we  employ  a  half  billion  dollars  in  this  bill  to 
compensate  farm.ers  for  the  withdrawal  of  land  from  profit- 
able production,  we  must  provide  for  the  reasonable  and 
eccnomical  utilization  of  the  funds.  So,  I  feel  that  a  cut  of 
5  percent  in  administrative  costs  should  be  directed.  If  that 
cut  is  too  large,  the  conferee?  can  eventually  make  a  more 
suitable  adjustment.  I  make  this  .suggestion  to  the  end  that 
I  may  be  consistent  in  my  insistence  upon  efQciency  and 
economy  in  the  use  of  taxpayers'  money. 

rnorosED  bill  discriminates 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  mentioned  several  changes  that  I 
desire  in  this  legislation.  There  are  yet  others  that  I  want  to 
suggest  before  we  vote  on  final  passage.  I  sympathize  with 
the  dairy  farmers  in  their  argument  that  this  is  a  discrimi- 
natory bill.  We  can  see  plainly  that  if  we  take  out  of  produc- 
tion 65,000.000  acres  of  farm  land  and  under  this  soil-conser- 
vation program  we  sow  those  acres  to  alfalfa,  clover,  and 


other  legumes,  there  will  be  an  unprecedented  quantity  of 
hay.  grass,  and  so  forth.  This  naturally  induces  the  multipli- 
cation of  milk  cows,  and  the  dairy  industry,  already  embar- 
rassed by  the  importation  of  foreign  dairy  products,  will  be 
further  penalized  by  this  legislation.  In  my  district  we  have 
some  of  the  greatest  hay-shipping  points  in  the  world.  Yet 
our  hay  is  a  neutral  crop,  by  ruling  cf  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  our  hay  farmers  will  be  hard  hit  by  this 
legislation. 

Our  rye  farmers  will  rot  benefit.  So  I  feel  that  there  is 
discrimination,  and  that  the  Nebraska  hay  farmer,  the  dairy 
farmer,  and  the  rye  fanner  should  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

In  this  measure  we  include  in  our  proposed  program  only 
five  farm  commodities — cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  and 
corn.  We  already  know  of  the  great  increase  in  the  dairy 
business  in  the  Southern  States,  wheie  pastures  are  green 
more  months  in  the  year  than  in  the  North.  No  one  wiU  argue 
against  the  southern  farmer  going  into  the  dairy  business, 
but  this  legislation  has  already  provided  him  a  subsidy  for 
taking  his  cotton  acres  out  of  production.  He  gets  value 
received  for  that.  Why  should  he  be  allowed  to  place  this 
same  land  into  the  production  of  other  money  crops  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nebraska  hay  farmer,  the  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer? 

COMPULSION    IS     NOT    rAVORED 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  pass  a  bill  that 
will  really  help  agriculture.  I  want  to  support  such  a  bill. 
But  the  bill  before  us  at  this  time  has  a  large  element  of 
control  in  it  more  severe  than  the  invalidated  Triple  A  pro- 
gram. I  could  not  vote  for  the  potato-control  bill  because 
I  thought  it  was  too  mandatory  and  severe.  I  felt  then  that 
it  improperly  abridged  the  freedom  of  individual  farmers. 
Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  a  fanner  had  the 
voluntary  privilege  of  going  into  the  program  or  of  stajrjng 
out.  If  he  participated,  he  was  rewarded  for  it.  Under  this 
bill  he  would  be  penalized  for  nonparticipation.  I  am  afraid 
that  these  drastic  compulsory-control  features  will  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  farmers  in  my  district.  I  attended  the 
meetings  we  had  out  there.  I  attended  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  in  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  I  traveled  over 
20  of  my  22  counties  in  my  limited  time  at  home  during  the 
short  recess.  I  discussed  these  matters  with  farmers  who 
will  be  directly  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  respect- 
ing corn.  I  join  with  these  farmers  in  their  desire  for 
common-sense,  voluntary  farm  legislation  that  will  secure  for 
them  an  even  break  in  the  prices  of  the  things  he  produces 
when  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  things  that  he  must  buy. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  on  his  enterprise.  He  approves  generally  the  soil-con- 
servation program  and  seeks  a  chance  to  handle  his  land 
incumbrances  at  a  reasonably  low  rate  of  interest.  He  wants 
to  be  enabled  to  obtain  credit  on  the  products  of  his  farm 
so  that  the  prices  of  his  products  will  not  be  unduly  con- 
trolled by  speculation.  He  feels,  however,  that  we  should 
do  nothing  here  that  will  place  him  in  a  strait  jacket  whereby 
he  sacrifices  his  freedom  for  nominal  gains. 

The  farmers  in  my  district  want  to  woik  for  their  living, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  .somewhat  more  than  just  a  bare 
living  for  what  they  produce  for  sale.  They  trust  that  if  we 
do  pass  a  long-range  farm  bill,  it  wil?  be  one  that  will  tend  to 
equalize  their  station  with  industry  and  business.  But  they 
will  not  trade  their  liberty  for  small,  so-called  benefits. 

I  feel  that  v;e  can  agree  here  and  write  legislation  that  will 
not  enslave  our  farmers.  I  hope  that  before  we  finish  this 
bill  we  can  reach  such  agreement.  Unless  we  effect  some 
compromise  respecting  the  changes  that  I  have  suggested,  I 
shall  favor  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  further  study. 

I  say  this  in  spite  cf  the  fact  that  I  know  ihat  the  com- 
mittee has  labored  conscientiously  and  diligently  for  many 
weeks  and  has  acted  in  good  faith  in  bringing  this  bill  to  us. 
I  do  not  make  these  statements  in  any  criticism  of  the  com- 
mittee but  merely  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  v. ho  sent  me 
here  to  represent  them. 
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this  un  is  help  to  the 
:rop  controL    Our  real 


.  Do  not  forget  that  the  object>7e  of 

fanner.    Some  here  feel  it  is  merely 

objectiTe  shoald  be,  and  I  uxxlerstaikl  the  purpose  of  thla 

bin  Is,  to  help  the  fanner  in  three  v^yn:  First,  to  increase 

his  incotne;  second,  to  oonaerve  and 

his  8(ril;  third,  to  enable  him  to  prov 

mal  granary.    Let  us  here  and  now 

least  obiecticnable  manner  axkd  so  drkft  this  legislation  that 

every  farmer  affected  can  and  will  understand  what  it  is  all 

about. 

Mr.  DOXBY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  y 
gentteman  fnnn  Calfomia  [Mr.  Eluott] 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.     Mr.  Chairman,  tqe  growers  of  cotton  in 
the  irrigated  sections  of  the  "cotton 
ested  In  the  farm  legislation  we  are  i>ow  considering  for  the 
gronring  of  cotton.    In  the  West  ther^  has  developed  a  prob- 
lem that  is  serious  and  far-reaching 

NuBlflcatioa  of  the  Triple  A  by  the 
Court  upset  previous  efforts  of  the 


mprove  the  fertility  of 
de  for  us  an  ever-nor- 
)fring  this  about  in  the 


eld  15  minutes  to  the 


[Hit  his  program. 

land  owner,  equipmentv 


a  tremendous  influx  of 


n  its  effects. 
United  States  Supreme 
Government  to  reduce 
acreage  and  curtail  production;  cotjsequently,  the  western 
cotton  grower— I  refer  to  the  grower  in  California,  particu- 
larly in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  I  live — the  western 
grower,  not  expecting  further  regulat  ons.  bought  and  leased 
lands  (or  the  purpoee  of  growing  cotfon  and  made  his  plans 
accordingly. 

He  developed  wells,  bought  pumhii«  plants,  purchased 
farm  machinery,  built  farm  build  ogs,  constructed  labor 
camps,  aod  leveled  and  checked  hs  land  for  cultivation. 
dyvlously  this  equipment  and  expeose  could  only  be  met 
over  a  period  of  crop  years,  and  upder  normal  conditions 
be  could  reasonably  expect  to  carry 

His  program  was  acceptable  to  the 
and  punping  plant  dealer,  merchaiLt  and  lumt)erman,  and 
credit  was  granted. 

Cyifomla  has  had  and  is  having 

who  are  deserting  the  Middle  West  drought  States. 
Many  of  these  pe<vle  are  farmers  w  lo  have  started  anew  as 
cotton  growers  in  order  that  they  ma  f  have  something  of  the 
abundant  Uf e.    Many  others  are  fan  a  latwrers. 

llieir  deretoftlDg  new  cotton  acreage  is  in  line  with  our 
Presidents  recent  fireside  talk  and 
the  Rural  Reaettiement  Adminlstrat  on  that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  these  people  establish  th(  imselves  either  on  farms 
of  their  own  or  as  farm  laborers  wqere  their  efforts  have  a 
fair  chance  of  success. 

nils  influx  from  the  Middle  West  due  principally  to  cot< 
ton,  has  caused  an  increase  of  25  p  ircent  in  school  attend 
anoe.  with  a  consequent  necessity  or  additional  teachers. 
school  facilitiea.  and  additional  hos]  litals. 

Any  compulsory  program  withou  an  adequate  ba.se  for 
new  cotton  growers  would  be  dargerous.  disastrous,  and 
unflitr.  and  would  result  in  these  leople  I  spealc  of  being 
additional  diarges  on  the  already  heavily  burdened  tax- 
payers. 

Tte  "cotton  West."  oomprlstng  tpe  irrigated  sections  of 
Texas.  New  Mexico.  Ariaona.  and 
growers  that  are  a  special  problem, 
crop-contrcl  plans  throughout  the  O  >tton  Belt  should  recog- 
nte  the  relatlTe  newness  of  this  ixu  iistry  in  these  sections. 
and  aU  that  goes  with  it  as  to  histor  cal  bases,  yields,  and  so 
forth,  and  the  economic  and  social  trends  which  made  its 
devdopment  In  the  West  logical,  exmomically  sound,  and 
socially  desirable. 

Crop-cmtrol  plans  to  far  formuh  ted  hj  the  administra- 
tion have  not  allowed  for  these  natic  oal  trends. 

OOtfomlats  cotton  production  Ymt  steadily  increased.  In 
ino  there  were  150,000  acres  hanrc  tted;  for  1»37  the  esti- 
mated acreage  is  614.000.  Califoma's  yield  has  increased 
mnniiAiiy  along  With  Increased  acrea  re. 

I^  the  past  4  years  the  arerage  yl  eld  has  been  S50  pounds 
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per  acre  In  CaUfomia,  as  compared 

200  pounds  per  acre.    The  increased 

OkUfomim  has  been  economically  stand,  the  cotton  Indus 

try  beteg  first  ^onswed  by  tbe  Ui^ted  States  Oovemment 


to  the  national  yield  of 
jnrodnction  of  cotton  in 


during  the  World  War  In  order  that  sufficient  quantities  of 
high-grade  cotton  for  the  manufacture  of  war  materials 
could  be  available.  A  cotton  field  station  is  maintained  in 
California  by  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  pure  seed  and  one-vanety  di.strlc  t. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Califcmia  is 
socially  deriirabl>^.  as  the  industry-  provides  employment  for 
a  vast  number  of  mmratory  workers.  Seasonable  labor  re- 
quirements for  the  cotton  tndu.stry  are  largest  during  thore 
months  when  the  wsricrs  are  not  needed  in  harvesting  of 
ether  afirrlcuitural  crops.  The  cotton  industry  has  provided 
the  mipratory  worker  m  Caiifornla  a  more  b.ilanced  annual 
employment,  thereby  offenne  him  an  oppctrtunry  to  increase 
his  annual  earnings  and  standards  of  livuip. 

On  November  2.    1337.   five  counties  in  the   San  Jcaquin 

Valley  of  California  hud   an  ei^timated  cotton   planting   of 

525.000  acres.     The  e.'^tunated  crop  yield  from.  th,s  acreage 

was   634.325   bales.      On    Nov.-mb*  r   2.    1937     10  069    bales   of 

cotton  were  c:mned.  and,  cst;m:i^mK  five  pikers  to  the  bale 

'   on  that  day.  or  270  pounds  p^-r  picker  a  day,  and  allowing 

I   one-half  worker  to  wtigh,  half,  and  Riii  each  biile.  we  have 

I   on  that   day   5'>,379   p^xiple   working   m   thi.s  one  district   of 

i  five  counties. 

j       Indu^try  must  be  maintained  wlicre  it  can   provide  the 
I   inoi<  for  labor. 
!       The  laborer  in  the  cotton  indiu'try  m  California  has  many 

advantages  over  the  farm  lab«;rt  rs  in  niher  districts. 
j       The  average  wage  paid  by   the  Calitomui  farmer   is  up- 
j  ward  to  $2.80  per  day.  as  against  $1  08  paid  by  the  13  oiher 
j   cottcn-produclng  States.     Tlie  averatie  wage  ft)r  picking  in 
I   California   for   the   past    two   s€a.s<_)ns   has   been   a   dollar   a 
1  hundred  pounds,  as  agam.st  69  cents  in  the  other  .sections. 
]       Most  of  the  workers  have  hou.sina  facilities  provided,  in 
!   compliance  with  Caiifornia  State  law.     These  workers  also 
have   imu.-,ual   educational   advantages,   as   adequate   provi- 
sions are  made  to  provide  the  workt^rs'  children  with  educa- 
tional facilities.     In  prac'ically  all  rural  areas  school  busses 
are  provided  for   transportation   of   children   to   and   from 
school. 
[       In  the  pest,  agrlcu'ture   procrams   have   been   written   so 
j   that   the   California   growers    could    not   cooperate    without 
;  severe  penalties.    This  is  established  by  the  fact  that  only 
30.000    cotton    acres    were    diverted    under    the    1937    soil- 
I   conservation  program,  as  compared  to  614,000  planted  acres. 
!  Let  us  keep  bases  and  yields  along  with  current  trends. 
!       Tl-ie    average    reduction    prOf;ram.^    in    recent    years    have 
asked  California  to  reduce  50  percent  or  more  from  its  cur- 
rent plantings  in  terms  of  production,  whereas  the  old  Cot- 
j   ten  Belt  has  been  asked  to  reduce  from  only  25  to  35  per- 
j   cent.     California  wanLs  no  cotton-control  program  for  the 
irrigated  districts,  either  voluntary  or  compulsc'ry.  unless  the 
1937  history  of  planted  acres  is  recognized,  together  with  the 
acreage  diverted  by  the  program  in  effect  that  year,  and  a 
yield  per  acre  of  the  average  of  the  last  4  years. 

The  cotton  growers  in  the  irrigated  sections  are  united  in 
their  request  for  yoiu-  particular  consideration  of  their 
imique  position  in  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States 
and  the  disastrous  effects  on  tiiem  of  any  crop-control  pro- 
gram which  would  not  recogmze  and  give  special  considera- 
tion to  the  facts.     [Applause.! 

The  reason  I  am  making  this  plea  is  that  the  people  in  my 
district  are  not  all  people  from  those  counties  or  from  the 
State  of  California,  but  the  majority  are  from  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Texas.  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  people  who 
have  come  in  there  to  make  their  home.,.  They  have  fol- 
lowed the  cotton  industry  into  California.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  responsible.  They  are  people  from  your  States 
who  have  come  to  California. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  clipping  taken  from  a  newspaper 
dated  November  15.  indicatmg  that  in  one  county  in  my 
district  in  the  State  of  California,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
5.000  children  at  the  present  tinle  are  in  dire  need  of  food 
and  shelter.  They  have  come  in  there  recently  and  become 
county  charges. 
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K  this  kind  of  a  program  is  put  over  on  the  people  in  the 
State  of  California  in  regard  to  the  cotton  industry,  we  back 
there  are  wondering  as  taxpayers  what  you  are  going  to  do 
when  you  cut  our  production  down  and  we  have  55,000  or 
60  000  laborers  with  their  families  to  shelter  and  feed  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer  because  these  people  cannot  produce 
any  cotton  upon  their  property.  These  are  the  questions 
uhich  are  going  through  the  mmds  of  the  residents  of  my 
district. 

All  we  are  asking  is  a  fair  and  equitable  base  of  allotment. 
If  too  much  cotton  is  produced  and  they  take  ofl  1  acre 
in  the  South  we  will  be  happy  to  take  off  1  acre  out  in 
the  West.  I  will  not  yield  to  any  program  which  does  to 
one  section  what  it  does  not  do  to  all  others.  We  arc  asking 
only  a  fair  and  impartial  division  of  the  acreage.  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  are  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  I  believe 
this  is  one  time  the  American  people  should  decide  for  them- 
selves. They  should  not  listen  to  one  man's  idea  or  let  three 
or  four  men  set  up  this  plan.  This  is  a  Nation-wide  meas- 
ure. As  to  voting  for  such  a  bill  as  the  one  presented  here, 
I  cannot  go  along  with  something  which  I  do  not  believe 
li  right  and  just  to  the  American  people.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.     The  gentleman  has  studied  this  bill. 
What  percentage  of  decrease  does  the  gentleman  believe  the 
application  of  this  bill  will  cause  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  California? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.     We  shall  be  cut  down  in  the  new  irrigated 
district  about  75  percent,  I  may  say.  when  you  figure  it  all  up. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.     From  the  crop  year  of  1937,  say? 
Mr.  ELLIOTT.     Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    That  is  due  to  the  method  of  arriving 
at  the  base  on  which  the  quota  is  fixed? 
Mr.  ELLIOTT.     Yes. 

Mr.  CRA.WFORD.  This  is  based  on  land  on  which  cotton 
has  grown  how  long? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.     1936  and  1937. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  To  what  was  the  land  devoted  previ- 
ously? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Different  kinds  of  crops,  principally  alfalfa 
and  grain. 

Mr.    CRAWFORD.     Do    you    know    whether    or    not    the 
newly  irrigated  lands  which  are  to  be  brought  into  produc- 
tion have  been  planning  to  grow  cotton? 
Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Which  have  been  brought  in?     Yes. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Which  are  being  brought  in? 
Mr.  ELLIOTT.     Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Were  ihey  planning  to  grow  cotton 
along  with  the  others? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Yes.  They  were  when  the  cotton -growing 
people  came  from  the  cotton  States  into  our  State,  following 
that  industry.  "Hiey  are  the  ones  who  brought  it  about, 
not  the  people  who  have  lived  there. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Then  the  adoption  of  this  bill,  as  here 
proposed,  would  have  a  tendency  to  upset  the  plans  the  peo- 
ple have  imder  way  with  reference  to  cultivating  lands  which 
will  be  brought  in  by  new  irrigation  projects? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Yes.  On  one  hand  you  ask  us  to  cut  down 
production,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  ask  us  to  provide 
additional  jobs.  I  am  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
trying  to  take  care  of  the  laboring  class  as  well  as  the 
farmer. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  each  one 
of  you  is  tired  almost  to  the  point  of  exasperation,  but  there 
Is  something  with  reference  to  this  bill  which  is  desperately 
Important  in  my  district,  and  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  situation  a  few  minutes. 

If  you  will  permit,  I  will  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  turn 
over  to  page  6  of  the  bill  and  read  the  following,  beginning 
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with  line  17,  having  reference  to  the  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments on  individual  farms: 

The  allotment  to  any  fann  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted 
during  at  lea-st  one  of  su^h  years  sliuU  be  thai  proportion  of  the 

farm  allotment  which  wou'.ci  oiherwi^c  be  nia^ie  which  the  num- 
ber of  such  years  bciirs  to  five. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  provides  that  if  a  cotton  farmer 
in  the  cotton  country  has  put  his  land  into  cultivation  and 
has  had  it  in  cultivation  only  1  year,  his  acreage  allotment 
will  be  just  one-fifth  of  the  allotnient  to  be  received  by  his 
neighbors  withm  that  county.  If  his  cotton  farm  has  been 
in  cultivation  only  2  years,  then  his  acreage  allotment  will 
be  two-fifths  the  allotment  of  his  neighbors  on  farms  of  the 
same  size  in  the  county  which  have  been  in  cultivation  as 
many  as  5  years.  I  think  this  is  distinctly  tmfair,  un- 
American,  and  totalb'  indefensible.  I  want  to  put  every 
cotton  farmer  in  the  county  on  the  same  dead-level  of 
equality.  I  want  to  amend  this  section  of  the  bill  by  striking 
out  the  portion  wluch  I  have  read  to  you  and  give  every 
cotton  farmer  witlxin  the  cotmty,  regardless  of  the  length 
of  time  his  land  has  been  in  cultivation,  the  same  imiform 
basis  of  allotment. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  how  this  bill  is  going  to  operate  in 
my  district  and  in  some  other  districts.  Seven  out  of  ten 
cotton  fanners  in  the  Cotton  Belt  are  tenant  farmers. 

They  move  from  year  to  3'ear  from  farm  to  farm.  The 
situation  which  is  going  to  exist  under  this  bill  is  this: 
Here  is  a  tenant  farmer  who  rents  a  farm  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  1  year.  Here  is  another  tenant  farmer  who 
rents  a  farm  which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  5  years. 
The  man  who  rents  the  farm  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
5  years  receives  an  acreage  allotment  five  times  that  of  the 
man  on  the  adjoining  farm,  though  they  are  both  good 
American  citizens,  living  in  the  same  community,  and  perhaps 
across  the  road  from  each  other.  This  is  unfair  and  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  equality  under  the  law. 

Cotton  is  the  main  ca.=h  income  crop  in  the  cotton  belt. 
The  farmer's  cotton  production  and  allotment  is  just  another 
way  of  describing  his  chief  cash  income — his  wages,  so  to 
speak,  yet  under  this  bill  we  would  reduce  the  income  of  one 
farmer  to  the  point  of  one-fifth  of  the  income  of  his  neigh- 
bor, and  the  Lord  knows  the  income  of  the  best  of  them  is 
little  enough. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Let  me  proceed  just  a  moment  and 
then  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield.  I  happen  to  know  that  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  understands  this  situ- 
ation and  would  like  to  see  a  fair  basis  of  allotment  worked 
out  for  all  agrictdtural  producers  in  every  State  from  Michi- 
gan to  Texas. 

Suppose  we  should  pass  a  law  providing  that  in  Washing- 
ton owners  of  apartment  houses  who  had  operated  their 
apartment  houses  for  5  years  or  longer  should  receive  five 
times  as  much  rent  per  month  as  apartment-house  owners 
who  had  operated  their  apartment  houses  for  only  1  year. 
Not  one  person  in  Washington  would  maintain  that  such  a 
ridictilous  proposal  was  constitutional  or  fair. 

If  a  rule  is  fair  to  cotton  farms,  it  ought  to  be  fair  to 
cotton  textile  mills.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  great 
problem  of  overproduction  by  textile  mills.  Would  It  be  fair 
to  put  all  textile  mills  on  a  quota  and  give  the  mills  which 
had  been  in  operation  5  years  a  quota  five  times  as  large 
as  textile  mills  that  had  been  in  operation  only  1  year? 

We  have  overproduction  of  oil,  so  we  have  proration  of 
oil  production.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  been  so  tinfair 
and  un-American  as  to  propose  that  oil  wells  which  have 
been  producing  for  5  years  and  have  perhaps  already  made 
millions  of  dollars  for  their  owners  shall  receive  a  production 
quota  five  times  greater  than  oil  wells  which  have  been 
producing  for  only  1  year. 

Cotton,  as  I  have  already  said.  Is  the  money  crop  on  the 
farms  of  my  district.  In  other  words,  the  income  from  cot- 
ton represents  the  wages  of  the  farmer. 
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Let  us  say.  for  example,  that  on  oie  side  of  a  street  is 
%  factory  that  has  been  in  operation  for  5  years,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  is  a  factory  that  has  been  in 
operation  only  1  year.  What  man  anong  us  would  sug 
gest  that  a  laborer  doing  identical  wdrk  in  the  1-year-old 
factory  should  receive  only  one-fifth  i.s  much  as  a  laborer 
who  worked  in  the  5- year-old  factor? 
principle  which  this  bill  would  advocajte  for  making  cotton 
allotments  to  cotton  farmers. 

Most  agricultural  districts  in  the  Urited  States  have  been 
fully  developed  for  many  years.  I  represent  an  agricultural 
district  which  is  in  the  process  of  divelopment.  In  other 
words,  my  district  is  in  the  minority.  My  farmers,  insofar 
as  voting  strength  Is  concerned,  are  at  the  mercy  of  this 
Congress. 

What  difference  should  it  make  whe  ther  a  farm  has  been 
in  cultivation  2  years  or  200  years?  It  would  seem  that 
In  this  land  where  the  Declaration  of  I  idependence  is  taught 
tn  the  schools  and  where  its  principles  are  professed  by  pub- 
lic ofBcials  that  a  farmer  who  has  fan  tied  a  farm  for  1  year 
or  100  years  ought  to  be  treated  on  t  le  same  dead  level  of 
equality  with  every  other  farmer. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  said  in  reference  tc  Europe: 

I  know  that  Europe's  wonderful,  but  soioethlng  seems  to  lack. 
The  past  Is  too  much  with  her  and  thK  people  looking  back. 

Insofar  as  new  land  and  new  farmers  are  concerned,  this 
bill  is  a  bftckw&rd-looklng  bilL  I  like  o  think  of  America  as 
a  forward-looking  cotintry.  It  is  humiliating  to  me  to  pic- 
ture the  Oovermnent  of  my  native  Ifind  pointing  its  finger 
to  a  poor  tenant  fanner  in  ragged  ovei  alls  and  saying  to  him 
and  his  timid  and  frightened  little  fai  oily,  "The  farm  which 
you  have  rented  for  next  year  hasn't  >een  in  cultivation  but 
1  year  and  therefore,  next  year  you  a  n  plant  only  one-fifth 
as  much  money  crop  as  most  of  your  neighbors."  I  do  not 
believe  that  Nero  In  his  cruelest  mom  mt  would  have  passed 
such  vindictive  Judgment  upon  a  help]  sss  citizenry. 

Oh.  but  it  is  said  that  this  hardship  i  ipon  tenants  who  work 
land  that  has  been  in  cultivation  for  only  a  few  years  will 
last  for  only  5  years  and  that  after  that  all  will  be  well. 
Uncle  Sam  wUl  pat  this  poor  desperate  tenant  on  the  back 
and  say.  "Stay  in  there,  boy.  and  after  5  years  of  discrimina- 
tion and  persecution  we  will  treat  rou  like  an  American 
citizen."  But.  of  course,  the  poor  tenant  is  already  broke 
financially  and  long  before  the  5-yea]  term  of  chastisement 
is  over,  his  mental  and  moral  back  \nll  already  be  broken. 
and  in  the  language  of  an  old  frier  d  of  mine,  he  will  be 
"relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  of  inconsiderable  trifles."  His 
name  will  be  on  the  relief  rolls  and  tiagedy  will  take  its  toll 
in  social  degradation.  His  hungry  tnd  crying  babies  will 
torture  his  soul  with  the  hopelessness  ^f  it  all. 

You  could  not  expect  a  poor,  bsnkrupt  tenant  cotton 
farmer  to  survive  after  the  Oovemme  at  hsui  had  its  heel  on 
his  neck  for  5  years.  Five  years  is  a  long  time  if  measured 
In  dlacriminatlon  and  want.  Indeed.  5  years  is  a  long  time 
under  any  method  of  calculation.  W  iiy  5  years  ago  Hoover 
was  Presklent.  Had  the  banks  and  the  railroads  and  the 
capitalists  of  the  country  received  n<»  as^stance  for  5  long 
years  tbey  would  have  all  been  bankript.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect a  poor  tenant  fanner  or  a  strug  ;ling  farm  family  who 
are  trying  to  buy  a  home  to  do  whit  men  of  wealth  and 
great  resources  could  not  have  done. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  provlslai  in  this  biU  to  help 
certain  farmers  who  plant  less  than  15  acres  of  cotton  will 
not  really  help  In  my  district,  as  our  farms  average  more 
than  160  acres  In  siae.  There  Is  also  a  provision  for  new 
land,  but  I  have  no  reasonable  hope  that  new  land  will  be 
treated  any  better  than  land  In  estivation  1  year  which 
is  governed  by  the  pardon  of  the  bill 

In  many  wajs  I  think  I  represent  the  most  wonderful  dis 
trict  in  the  XJliited  States.    It  is  oi  it  on  the  rim  of  the 
prairies,  just  south  of  the  district  rep  resented  by  the  distin 
fulshed  chairman  of  this  committee 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johis]  until  i 
all  of  his  district  and  22  counties  in 


In  fact,  the  gentle- 
jrears  ago  represented 
my  district.    This  was 


because  my  district  was  sparsely  populated  until  just  a  few 
years  ago.  as  time  goes.  I  did  not  move  to  the  district 
myself  until  1908.  At  that  time  it  could  have  well  been 
characterized  as  the  land  where  the  deer  and  the  antelope 
played."  Much  of  the  district  was  truly  the  doinm.on  of 
the  prairie  dog,  the  coyote,  and  the  cattle  king.  Between 
the  1920  and  the  1930  cen.sus  the  pcpuhitmn  of  the  counties 
which  now  constitute  the  diitnct  \vh:ch  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  increased  from  114,000  to  254.000.  r.n  increase  of 
more  than  100  percent.  The  mcrca.  e  in  the  number  of 
farmers  and  m  the  number  of  acres  m  cultivation  has  been 
considerable  from  year  to  year.  I  would  estimate  that 
500.000  new  acres  have  been  put  into  cultivation  in  the  last 
5  years.  I  would  estimate  that  2,300.000  acre.?  were  put 
into  cultivation  from  1923  to  1933.  The  Government  pro- 
gram was  not  in  e.xistence  from  1920  to  1933.  but  our  growth 
was  remarkable  during  that  period.  Farmers  from  some  of 
the  poor  sections  of  the  old  South  and  from  east  Texas 
have  come  out  to  my  district  to  farm  as  tenants  or  as  land- 
owners. My  district  should  not  be  condemned  for  this,  nor 
should  these  farmers  be  persecuted  by  the  Government.  If 
they  had  not  come  to  west  Texa.>,  ihey  would  have  had  to 
have  lived  somewhere. 

I  am  not  thinking  so  much  abciut  cotton  and  wheat  and 
acres  of  land  in  discussing  this  bill.  I  am  thinking  about  the 
human  beings  who  live  on  these  farms 

In  one  county  in  my  distnct  I  believe  about  1.800  people 
living  on  cotton  farms  will  be  ruined  economically.  The 
number  in  several  other  counties  m  my  district  will  be  as 
great  or  greater.  I  think  if  a  farm  bill  i.s  not  going  to  be 
helpftil  it  certainly  should  not  be  definitely  destructive. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell. ! 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Unless  you  amend  this  bill  as  I 
have  suggested.  I  believe  that  at  least  18.000  people  m  my 
district  will  be  very  adversely  .lifected  by  it.  If  you  refuse 
to  amend  this  bill  and  treat  all  cotton  farmers  in  a  given 
county  on  the  basis  of  equahty,  I  know  that  next  fall  I  will 
have  many  experiences  about  l.ke  this:  I  will  be  on  the 
streets  of  a  little  town  and  a  farmer  friend  will  come  up  to 
me  and  say,  "George.  I  jtist  got  one-fifth  as  much  money 
crop  on  my  farm  a^  my  neighbors.  I  am  broke,  my  chilrlrea 
are  hungry.  They  have  no  clothes,  they  cannot  go  to  school 
and  church,  they  need  midical  attennon,  and  my  wife  is 
heartbroken.  Who  did  th;.s  to  me?  Who  pa-ssod  such  an 
unfair  measure  as  to  give  one  man  live  times  as  much  in  one 
community  as  another  man?"  What  am  I  fTOing  to  say  to 
hun?  I  am  going  to  have  to  bow  my  head  and  say.  "This 
was  done  to  you  over  my  bitter  protest  by  the  greatest  legis- 
lative bodj'  on  the  earth,  the  Congre-s  of  the  United  States." 
There  will  not  be  just  one  man  like  ihat.  There  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  them.  I  am  appealing  to  this  Congress  to  prevent 
this  disaster  and  save  these  defen.ele.ss  people  from  rum. 

Most  agricultural  districts  in  the  Cotton  Belt  do  not  have 
this  sam.e  problem.  This  situation.  I  think,  exists  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri  ;Mr.  Zimmerman),  to 
some  extent.  I  think  this  same  situation  also  exists,  per- 
haps, in  the  district  of  the  gentlem.an  from  Arkansas  LMr. 
Driver]. 

We  have  not  the  voting  strength  to  save  these  people,  but 
I  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  justice  to  .save  these  people 
from  ruin.  I  hope  this  great  Committee  on  Agriculture  will 
help  us.  I  am  not  appealing  for  the  big  speculative  farmer 
with  a  fleet  of  tractors  and  thousands  of  acres  which  he 
works  without  tenants.  I  am  appealing  to  you  for  that 
great  majority  of  farm.ers  who  are  either  tenants  or  who  are 
trying  to  buy  a  little  farm  home. 

Imagine  this  situation.  A  west  Texas  boy  has  grown  up  on 
the  farm.  He  has  married,  and  his  father  says.  'Son.  there 
is  no  longer  a  place  on  the  farm  for  you."  The  son  tries  to 
rent  a  farm,  but  he  cannot.  Finally  with  the  help  of  his 
father  he  makes  a  down  pajTnent  on  a  new  farm  and  puts  it 
into  cultivation.  After  all.  he  had  to  live  somewhere.  Let  us 
say  his  farm  has  now  been  in  cultivation  2  years.    Unless  th:s 
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bill  is  amended  the  Congress  Is  going  to  say  to  this  boy  and 
his  wife  and  baby.  "You  can  only  receive  two-fifths  of  the 
cotton  acreage  allotment  which  your  father  is  receiving  on  his 
place.  It  is  true  that  your  father  has  paid  for  his  farm,  that 
you  have  not,  and  that  your  taxes  are  heavy,  but  we  are  just 
going  to  destroy  you  in  the  beginning  of  your  career.  We  are 
going  to  drive  you  to  the  relief  ofiBce.  We  are  going  to  ex- 
terminate you." 

My  friends,  if  there  is  anything  fair  in  such  a  principle  or 
such  a  practice,  I  fail  to  see  it.  When  this  bill  is  read  for 
amendments.  I  am  going  to  count  on  your  help  in  a  righteous 
cause.    Equal  jastice  under  the  law  is  all  I  ask.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  at 
this  juncture  reminds  me  of  tlie  story  of  the  man  at  a  public 
me^^ting  who  had  but  one  auditor  left.  He  asked  him  what 
caused  him  to  stay  and  the  man  replied,  "Why,  I  am  the  next 
spcakLT."  Our  ranks  have  been  thinned  down  to  the  veterans 
who  can  stand  punishment.  I  know  that  after  the  impas- 
sioned and  eloquent  appeal  they  have  just  heard  from  my 
friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  tliey  need  to  hear  something 
from  a  real  dyed-in-the-wool  crop  controller. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  new  legisla- 
tion in  this  bill  affects  my  district  to  only  a  very  limited 
degree.  The  area  produces  no  cotton,  tobacco,  or  rice;  sugar, 
a  major  crop,  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress;  potatoes,  next  in  rank,  have  lately  been 
put  under  a  marketing  agreement  as  the  result  of  a  referen- 
dum taken  by  the  growers. 

The  remaining  crops  in  the  bill  are  com  and  wheat.  My 
State  is  outside  the  Com  Belt  in  the  bill — that  is,  the  "com- 
mercial corn-producing  area" — and  is  not  affected  by  the 
com  quota.  Corn  may  be  raised  in  Colorado  subject  only  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  if  the  grower  wants  the  benefits 
under  that  act.  On  wheat  there  is  no  commercial  wheat- 
producing  area.  Should  a  wheat  quota  be  put  on,  it  would 
be  national  in  scope,  with  farms  producing  less  than  200 
busheLs  exempt.  If  and  when  a  quota  is  put  on,  growers 
miist  comply  in  order  to  get  Soil  Conservation  benefits,  as 
they  now  do. 

While  my  State  is  directly  affected  only  to  a  limited  degree, 
nevertheless  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  entire  scope  and 
type  of  this  legislation.  This  interest  is  evidenced  by  my 
support  of  every  farm  measure  which  has  come  before  Con- 
gress since  March  4,  1933.  That  program  was  not  a  rublaer- 
stamp  program.  It  is  true  that  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
gram, the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  was  an  administra- 
tion-sponsored measure,  but  it  was  passed  by  Congress  almost 
unanimously,  and  with  the  support  of  more  than  50  farm 
organizations,  including  all  the  large  farm  organizations. 

The  cotton,  tobacco,  and  potato  bills  were  congressional 
measures,  not  sponsored  or  favored  by  the  administration. 
They  were  demanded  by  the  growers  and  passed  at  their  in- 
stance. While  the  original  sugar  bill  may  have  come  from 
the  Department,  it  was  virtually  redrafted  by  Congress  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  domestic  industry,  and  its  enactment 
was  due  to  the  supF>ori  of  all  factors  involved.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  present  Sugar  Act. 

But.  regardless  of  tie  authorship  of  the  farm  measures 
passed  by  Congress  the  past  5  years  or  the  crop  involved.  I 
have  supported  all  thi;  legislation  because  it  was  all  of  a 
pattern,  based  on  the  same  philosophy,  and  I  felt  that  a 
Member  should  support  all  of  it  or  oppose  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  limited  time  allotted  Members  for 
general  debate  I  cannot  imdertake  a  detailed  discussion  of 
a  bill  of  86  pages.  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  remarks 
largely  to  the  objective  of  the  bill,  which  is  parity  prices  for 
agriculture,  to  be  achieved  mainly  through  crop  control, 
bringing  pi-oduction  into  balance  with  consmnption,  and  the 
need  for  such  legislaticn.  The  bill  is  probably  as  well  de- 
vised in  control  methcds  as  could  be  worked  out  of  con- 
flicting proposals  to  f.ttain  an  objective  upon  which  all 
parties  agree — the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  parity 
prices  for  certain  basic  national  farm  commodities  meastired 


by  the  things  which  these  commodities  must  buy.  Parity  is 
essential  to  a  prosperous  and  stable  agriculture.  Tlic  ques- 
tion is  how  to  attain  and  maintain  it. 

That  it  Ls  a  question  of  enormous  difficulty  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  only  twice  in  our  history  has  such  a  parity 
existed,  and  then  only  by  accident:  once  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  last  century  and  again  in  the  period  1909  to  1914. 
selected  as  the  base  pjeriod  in  this  legislation  as  in  the  other 
farm  bills.  If  there  are  methods  by  which  the  desired  sta- 
bilization may  be  effected  or  approximated  and  upon  which 
methods  a  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  acting 
in  an  organized  way,  and  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  Congress,  and  the  responsible  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  large  part  agree,  such  methods 
ought  to  be  tested,  even  though  they  may  prove  erroneous. 

If  we  can  only  make  projrress  by  trial  and  error,  trial  and 
error  let  it  be.  It  was  shown  by  the  experience  of  the 
Peder£il  Farm  Board  that  stabilization  could  not  be  brought 
about  by  the  Federal  Government  taking  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  grain  off  the  hands  of  the  farmers  and 
storing  and  dealing  in  these  surpluses  in  the  markets,  with 
the  surpluses  hanging  as  a  threat  over  the  market  while  the 
farmers  who  were  being  thus  aided  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  additional  surplusc.":.  Let  us  accept  the 
experience  of  the  Farm  Board  as  well  worth  while  and  see 
what  was  lacking  and  whether  it  may  be  remedied. 

I  am  no  new  convert  to  the  theory  of  crop  control  and  I 
want  to  confirm  this  by  a  few  brief  quotations.  In  July  1932 
I  published  this  statement: 

New  and  revolutionary  methods  and  appliances  in  business. 
Industry,  and  agriculture  are  rapidly  and  permanently  displacing 
the  manpower  of  society.  New  methcxls  tnust  be  devised  to  make 
the  manpower  of  society  a  self-sustaining  charge  upon  the  system 
and  the  machine  If  our  civilization  Is  not  to  become  chronically 
pauperized  and  our  economic  structure  collapse. 

From  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  26,  1933,  I  quote: 

The  displacement  of  labor,  both  skilled  and  common,  by  the 
system  and  the  machine  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  tnown  by  the 
man  In  the  street.  It  is  less  obvious  but  none  the  less  true  that 
the  machine  is  putting  the  farmer  out  on  the  highway  as  rapidly 
as  the  laborer. 

I  quote  again  from  the  Congrbssicnal  Record  of  August  5, 
1935: 

Production  In  both  Industry  and  agrlculttire  must  be  regulated 
and  they  can  only  be  regulated  through  the  exercise  of  national 
powers. 

From  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  23,  1936,  I 

again  quote: 

Permanent  large-scale  unemployment  In  Industry  and  surpluses 
In  agriculture  are  fixed  conditions  in  our  economic  life.  The 
sooner  the  American  people  face  and  admit  these  facts  the  sooner 
we  may  work  out  answers  to  these  problems,  which  must  be  worked 
out  if  our  Industrial  and  agricultural  population.s  are  not  to  re- 
main just  as  they  are  today,  dependent  on  Federal  aid  raised  by 
mortgaging  the  future. 

I  know  there  is  a  school  of  thought  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  a  long-range  period  as  agricultural  surpluses.  It 
Is  maldistribution.  It  is  lack  of  consumer  buying  power. 
It  is  a  temporary  period  of  plenty  followed  by  a  temporary 
period  of  scarcity,  which  balance  each  other.  To  my  mind 
that  school  of  thought  is  thinking  in  terms  of  the  "horse  and 
buggy"  days  in  farming:  of  the  man  behind  the  plow.  Mass- 
production  by  machinery,  improved  seed  productivity,  fer- 
tilization, more  intensive  and  scientific  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, have  brought  the  farming  technique  more  into  the  field 
of  modern  industry  rather  than  of  conditions  in  the  days 
of  the  man  behind  the  plow.  Agrictilture  has  been  indus- 
trialized. A  hundred  years  ago  it  took  80  pejcent  of  the 
people  to  feed  all  the  people.  Now  30  percent  are  more 
than  doing  it. 

I  read  a  most  remarkable  article  about  a  year  ago  in  a 
little  magazine,  a  stiirtling  thing,  almost  terrif>-ing,  en- 
titled "Chemistry  Wrecks  the  Farm."  The  authors  of  this 
article  undertook  to  show  that  while  about  30  percent  of  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  are  now  engaged  in  producing  its 
food  supply,  that  work  could  be  done  by  20  percent.    Yes, 
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In  the 
he  agriculture  of  the 
surpluses  will  attend 


by  15  percent,  before  a  great  many  y^ars  pass.  Only  yes- 
terday the  gentleman  sitting  there,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  ANDHisrN],  showed  thiit  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 
with  12.000.000  acres  less  in  product:  on  than  during  for- 
mer crop  periods,  they  produced  18,0(  0.000  bales  of  cotton 
this  year,  an  all-time  record  crop.  1  lis  afternoon  on  the 
floor  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Plannagan 
that  this  year,  with  leas  acreage  than  uas  in  cultivation  un- 
der the  tobacco  bill,  they  have  produced  a  heavier  yield. 
Those  things  are  going  on  in  every  lield  of  agriculture,  a 
continuing  development  of  producticpi  per  acre. 
agriculture  of  today,  and  more  so  in 
future,  the  production  of  uneconomic 
imcontrolled.  unreg\ilated  farming,  but  a  farming  which  is 
being  scientifically  educated  in  increased  production.  ^  see 
no  escape  from  this. 

Is  the  only  alternative  to  this  corjdition  letting  Natttte^ 
take  Its  course?  Even  in  1937.  with  major  floods  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  with  drought  thJt  made  other  parts  a 
desert,  with  insect  pests  in  22  States  sxirpluses  have  been 
produced  in  every  basic  farm  commodity  included  in  this 
Wll.  Indeed,  these  surpluses,  the  very  pressing  incentive  of 
this  legislation,  are  what  called  this  special  session  of  Con- 
gress Into  being. 

We  had  sporadic  disaster  In  1937 
It  is  the  very  irony  of  farm  life  that 
upon  disastrous  visitations  of  Nature! 
that  it  is  good  news  in  one  area  that  di  ai^ht  or  flood  or  pests 
have  destroyed  or  damaged  the  crops  n  another.    The  mar 
kets  go  up  on  the  good  news  of  a  bad 
the  bad  news  of  a  good  one. 

Time  and  again  I  have  expressed 
flr5t  bumper  crop  would  break  down 
a  near-bumper  crop  broke  them  down 
were  out  of  the  ground.    And  today 
we  were  when  In  June  1933  we  passed  the  Agricultural  Ad 
justment  Act,  the  first  well-thought-<  ut  attempt  to  control 
and  regulate  crop  production,  limiting  the  legislation  to  a 
half  doaen  national  basic  commodities, 
a    great    national    farm    organization 
December  1935  that  it  was  the  culm 


mt  not  enough  of  it. 

farmers  must  depend 

for  fair  crop  prices: 


crop  and  go  down  on 

the  opinion  that  the 

the  markets.    In  193* 

even  before  the  crops 

we  are  almost  where 


Of  that  legislation 
said    at    Chicago    in 
nation  of  12  years  of 


stniggle  on  the  part  of  the  farm  organizations  of  the  United 


Allot - 
and  made  permanent 
to  use  a  sea  term,  as 


States,  and  they  dedicated  themselves 
improvement.    Thirty  days  later  the 
It  imconstitutional. 

This  bill  and  the  Soil  Conservatioii  and  Domesti 
ment  Act  of  1938.  which  Is  amended 
In  tills  act.  are  attempts  to  beat  back 
nearly  as  may  be  to  the  principles  of  t!^  A.  A.  A.,  while  keep 
tng  off  the  rocks  of  the  A,  A.  A.  decis  on.  They  are  oblique 
attacks  upon  an  objective  which  thif  A.  A.  A.  took  by  a 
frontal  assault  and  which,  had  it  been  permitted  to  survive. 
could  have  had  grafted  upon  it  whateve  r  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  or  of  this  legislation  might  be  considered  an 
Improvement. 

It  is  complained  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  and  this 
legislation  are  complicated  and  difS^ult  of  understandmg 
and  administration.  Conceding  this 
and  It  does  look  as  though  some  of 
raise  agriculture  above  the  three  F 
higher  mathematics — critics  overlook 
fact  that  In  the  fifth  3^ear  of  this  Administration  we  are 
confronted  as  persistently  as  In  the  fii  st  year  with  the  same 
great  problem  of  agriculture  and  as  )erslstently  as  it  con 
fronted  the  preceding  administration-great  crops  bringing 
the  producer  less  than  the  cost  of  p"oductlon,  less  than  a 
UTlng.  I  have  not  expected  that  any  substitute  will  be  as 
good  as  the  simple  plan  of  the  A.  A.  -  L.  How  simple  it  was 
may  be  better  stated  in  the  languags  of  Jiistice  Stone  in 


his  dissenting  opinion  on  the  A.  A.  A. 
Stone: 


The  method  may  be  simply  stated, 
payments  are  made  to  such  farmers  as 
prodiKtlve  acreage,  who  tn  fact  do  so. 
lUed   their  written  undertaking  to  do 
Agriculture. 


,o  its  maintenance  and 
Supreme  Court  held 


criticism  to  be  true — 
these  quota  formulas 
's  into  the  realm  of 
he  slgniflcance  of  the 


iecision.    Said  Justice 


Out  of  the  available  fund 
ars  willing  to  curtail  their 
a^d  who  In  advance  have 
with   the  Secretary  of 


The  pendingr  legislation  Is  at  bottom  desiRnod  to  circum- 
vent a  decision  which  wa.s  clparly  mt-^ncied  not  only  to  in- 
validate the  A.  A.  A,  but  to  chcrkmate  the  attainment  of  it.s 
obje<'tive  of  parity  prices  by  any  governmental  methods 
whatever.  I  say  this  advi.'^edly,  aft'T  having  carefully  reread 
the  majority  and  di.ssentmg  opinions  in  that  case.  Had  I 
anything  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  this  legislation.  I  could 
have  added  nothing  to  if 5  involved  rt-.-rhanics:  but  I  could 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  Court  mirht  modify  the 
basis,  of  its  decison,  which  wa.s  that  the  powers  exercised  by 
Confrress  to  control  production  wa>  an  inva.sion  of  States' 
righ':s.  The  decision  did  nnr  turn  on  the  levy  of  the  process- 
ing tax  or  upon  its  expenditure. 

Tlie  decision  turned  upon  the  prr^position  that  the  stated 

piu'F'Cse  of  the  act    I  quote;  — 

ts  the  control  of  agricultural  production,  a  purely  local  activity 
In  Sti  effort  to  raise  the  pncps  paid  the  farmer? 

On  the  tax  feature  the  Court  said — I  quote: 

It  does  not  follow  that,  as  the  act  is  not  an  exertion  of  the  tax- 
ing jK)wer  and  the  exaction  not  a  true  tajc.  the  statute  is  void  or 
the  i?xaction   unccl'ectlble. 

The  act  Invades  the  res*>rvpd  rights  of  the  States  It  is  a  statu- 
tory plan  to  regulate  and  control  ai^rlcultLirftl  production,  a  matter 
beyond  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  ;;ay  that  in  the  light  of  recr-nt  decLsions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  I  would,  as  a  part  of  this  legislation,  as  a  separate 
title,  reenact  the  A.  A,  A,  In  its  recent  series  of  decisions  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  pants  factory  in  Richmond,  Va.. 
was  an  interstate  industry.  It  had  formerly  held  that  the 
great  basic  industries  of  the  country,  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, steel,  were  orJy  local  activities,  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  Congress,  but  in  the  decision  sustaining  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act  all  these  limiting  decision5  wen-  off  the  books. 
In  the  decision  sustaining  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  recent 
prior  decision  invalidating  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  an 
incomparably  more  limited  act,  went  off  the  books. 

These  two  decisions  swallowed  m  gulps  all  prior  decisions 
in  the  fields  of  industry,  labor,  and  social  security.  The 
A.  A.  A.  would  be  only  one  more  gulp,  with  its  justification 
well  laid  in  the  able  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Stone. 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  that  di.ssentmg  opinion  will  be 
a  future  classic  of  American  junsprud^-nce  as  a  rule  d'^fining 
the  respective  jurisdictions  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
departments.     Every  Member  should  reread  it. 

Now,  all  parties  agree  on  the  objective  of  parity  prices,  and 
the  overwheln^.ing  weight  of  opinion  is  for  crop  control  as  the 
main  method  of  accompli.shmrnt.  The  action  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  retl-ct  this  opinion.  The  chief  con- 
tro\ersy  over  this  legislation  has  raged  around  the  question 
of  compulsory  versus  voluntary  control.  While  there  are 
some  difTerences  in  technique,  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills 
lean  heavily  on  compuLsory  control,  when  the  quotas  go 
in  effect.  I  will  notice  m  a  mom.f  nt  just  how  compulsion  is 
effected.  The  decision  m  A,  A  A  d^^clared  even  voluntary 
acceptance  of  benefits  to  be  compulsory,  economic  compul- 
sion. The  Government  was  hung  on  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma. 

If  a  plan  could  be  voluntary,  I  would  favor  it.  I  am  at 
bottom  an  indi%idualist  who  accepts  Government  control 
because  individualism  no  longer  exists  m  the  economic 
world.  If  voluntary  control  were  practicable,  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  superfluous.  The  fact  that  the  legislation  is 
here  proves  that  it  is  not  practicable.  The  6.C00.0O0  units 
comprising  agriculture  cannot  function  unaided  and  unsu- 
pervised by  governm.ent.  Each  must  go  his  separate  way,  de- 
stroying his  own  values  as  well  as  'he  values  of  his  neighbors. 
There  must  be  sanctions;  prov.sion  for  securing  conformity; 
rewards  or  penalties  or  both.    This  If-gislation  carries  both. 

Now,  I  want  to  shew  why,  if  it  is  com.puLiory,  I  am  still 
for  it.  Critics  of  the  A,  A.  A.  and  of  this  legislation  never 
stress  the  fact  that  the  former  law  and  thLs  law  can  only  be 
made  operative  by  the  votes  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  farmers  in  each  aff'^cted  field.  If  that  is  not  democracy, 
what  is?  Any  time  one-third  of  the  wheat  or  com  or  cotton 
or  tobacco  farmers  vote  against  the  p:a:i,  it  ends.    I  call  that 
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democracy  plus.    Indeed,  it  is  minority  control  against  the 
plan. 

The  agricultural  extension  service  in  my  State  told  me  that 
in  1935,  the  last  year  of  :he  A.  A.  A..  97  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers signed  the  contracts  The  director  called  it  practically 
unanimous.  It  was  much  the  same  the  country  over.  De- 
mocrsu:ies  operate  tliroiigh  majorities,  but  this  legislaticxi 
places  the  protection  of  iiiinorities  under  the  two-thirds  rule. 
My  right  to  a  seat  in  this  body  can  be  deciaed  by  1  vote  out  of 
the  130.000  votes  that  will  be  cast  on  it.  The  next  President 
of  the  United  States  can  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  1  in 
the  electoral  college.  Tie  Supreme  Court  by  a  majority  of 
one  may  invalidate  this  law.  A  bare  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders in  any  corporation  may  elect  its  entire  control.  In 
every  one  of  the  multlttdes  of  organizations  in  the  fields  of 
finance,  commerce,  industry,  labor,  and  every  other  activity 
majority  rules  govern.  If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  acting  freely  and  voluntarily,  decide  upon  a 
course  of  action  as  beneficial  to  the  industry,  what  is  there 
that  so  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  activities  tliat  the  rule 
may  not  properly  apply?  These  two-thirds  will  be  found  to 
comprise  the  Uiir.kers  of  agriculture,  the  leaders,  the  progres- 
sive elements,  who  want  to  introduce  some  order  and  sta- 
bility in  their  business  too.  They  have  seen  it  done  and 
done  to  their  cost  by  thj  organized  elements  of  society  with 
which  they  deal.  They  are  late  in  learning  the  lesson,  but 
the  A.  A.  A.  gave  unmistakable  evidences  that  they  are 
learning. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  A.  A.  A.  case,  no  farmers  were 
bringing  suits  or  appearing  in  court  asking  that  the  law  be 
InvaUdated.  They  had  so  overwhelmingly  accepted  the  law 
and  so  beneficially  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by 
this  time  its  acceptance  would  have  been  imiversal. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  more  about  the  Triple  A,  a  thing  that 
has  puzzled  me  deeply.  It  was  emergency  legislation,  they 
say.  It  helped  agriculture  but  it  was  emergency  legislation. 
Emergency  is  stressed  as  something  discrediting,  something 
to  be  gotten  away  from  as  speedily  as  possible.  But  I  have 
never  been  able  to  rid  ray  mind  of  the  question  why,  if  the 
Triple  A  was  able  to  pull  agriculture  out  of  the  hole,  some 
use  could  not  be  made  ol  it  to  keep  it  out.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  a  satisfacto;-y  answer  to  the  question  why.  hav- 
ing rescued  agriculture,  it  was  so  bad  it  had  to  be  altogether 
discarded. 

In  the  light  of  the  Scil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  and  in  the  lisht  of  this  act,  I  am  likely  never  to 
find  a  satisfactory  sU3s»er.  As  I  said  at  the  outset  we  are 
attempting  to  beat  back  toward  it.  We  are  providing  an 
additional  safeguard  in  what  is  called  the  ever-normal  gran- 
ary, softening  the  blow  to  the  producer  in  fat  years  and  to 
the  consumer  in  lean  yt  ars.  I  am  for  it  with  a  reservation. 
The  reservation  is  whether  it  can  be  administered  without 
constituting  a  threat  ever  current  production,  exerting  a 
depressing  influence  on  crops  from  yesw  to  year.  Large  sur- 
pluses, however  safeguarded,  will  still  be  surpluses.  I  doubt 
whether  unrestricted  export  of  surpluses  at  any  price  would 
work  satisfactorily,  greatly  cheapening,  as  they  would,  raw 
materials  to  foreign  ms.nufacture.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
quotas.  I  favor  the  normal  granary,  however,  as  a  worth- 
while experiment  and  because  it  is  Ewivanced  by  men  of 
vastly  greater  knowledge  and  experience  than  mine.  I  am 
going  to  support  this  I'jgislation.  not  only  in  the  hope  but 
In  the  belief  that  it  will  advance  agriculture  toward  a  goal  to 
which  it  is  not  only  entitled,  but  which  it  must  achieve  if 
agriculture  ts  to  attain  its  rightful  place  in  the  national 
economy,  a  place  in  wnich  the  food  grower  of  the  Nation 
will  be  assured  as  far  as  humanly  possible  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  food  he  grows. 

There  remains  the  important  item  of  cost.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  this  cbjective  should  be  realized  without 
making  agriculture  a  p<;rmanent  charge  on  the  Treasury.  I 
agree  with  the  majoritj  leader  in  the  other  body  that  if  this 
legislation  proves  a  means  to  the  end.  it  will  be  money  well 
spent,  even  though  the  initial  cost  should  prove  to  be  $700,- 
000,000  per  year.    But  nobody  could  claim  the  plan  to  be  a 


success  If  It  should  eventuate  that  a  government  subsidy 
must  be  permanent.  It  is  intolerable  to  cx>n*emplate  such 
a  permanent  status  for  the  very  basis  of  our  national  exist- 
ence. Its  cost  to  government,  however  great,  would  be  a 
minor  item  compared  with  its  loss  in  the  basic  American 
values  of  citizenship,  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  If  I 
thought  that  the  final  solution  of  the  farm  problem  was  a 
permanent  Government  subsidy,  I  would  have  httle  heart 
for  this  legislation,  w-hich  I  view  as  a  necessary  step  in  rescu- 
ing agriculture  from  the  unforeseen  changes  and  handicaps 
brought  on  it  by  the  revolution  in  all  fields  of  industry,  and 
from  which  they,  too,  are  suffering.  Agriculture,  too.  must 
be  organized,  it  mast  be  regulated  and  controlled,  if  it  Is  to 
survive  under  its  own  power. 

One  thing  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  criminal 
sanctions  .or  penalties  of  any  kind  against  farmers  in  this 
legislation,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  fixed  opinion  in 
favor  of  even  civil  court  action  against  them.  The  forfeiture 
of  benefits  ought  to  be  sufficient.  If  sufficient  numbers  of 
them  refuse  the  benefits  and  stay  out,  it  will  have  reached 
the  breaking  down  point  anyhow.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise 
approach  in  this  legislation  to  discard  any  provisions  which 
bring  the  farmer  into  court.  Such  provisions  may  serve 
chiefly  as  clubs  in  the  hands  of  enemies  of  the  legislation. 
Let  us  prescribe  the  rules  of  the  game  and  give  the  farmers 
a  chance  to  play  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado has  expired. 

Mr.  DOXEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Will  the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  This  is  an  emergency  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  was  called  because  of  the  peculiar  emer- 
gency in  agriculture — falling  prices.  We  are  all  interested 
in  doing  something  for  it.  This  bill  prof)oses  a  compulsory 
control  program,  ha\'ing  in  mind  to  control  production  and 
raise  the  price  level.  It  is  an  immediate  emergency  and 
something  should  be  done.  Does  the  gentleman  know  that 
tills  control  program  is  not  contemplated  to  go  into  effect 
in  1938;  that  it  will  not,  take  effect  until  1939,  and  what  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  is.  if  he  knows  that,  what  are 
we  here  for  in  this  special  session  if  we  cannot  do  something 
at  once? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Frankly,  If  this  legislation  Is 
not  to  go  into  effect  in  1938,  we  are  here  for  no  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  The  legislative  council  says 
the  bill  can  be  put  in  effect  on  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  in  1938. 
because  the  time  for  acreage  allotment  has  not  run,  but  that 
as  to  cotton  and  wheat  the  time  has  expired. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DOXEJY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  MurdockI. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman,  right  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  Nation's  farm  problems  is  so  complex 
as  to  bewilder  the  angel  Gabriel. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
done  as  well  as  it  has  in  this  bill. 

Let  me  also  express  deep  appreciation  for  the  work  of 
Chairman  Jones'  committee. 

There  is  a  conflict  between  two  radically  different  philoso- 
phies concerning  this  matter.  Should  we  go  the  road  of  crop 
control  and  reduction,  or  shall  we  go  the  road  of  a  more  abun- 
dant production?  If  the  former  road  is  correct,  then  this  bill. 
somewhat  modified,  is  probably  as  satisfactory  as  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  get. 

Yesterday  I  asked  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee  whether,  in  his  judgment,  the  lan- 
guage "trends  in  acreage"  would  give  the  Secretary  some  lee- 
way to  adjust  the  acreage  upward  in  certain  States  and  coun- 
ties where  a  new  development  in  cotton  culture  was  taking 
place  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  I  was  gratified  by  the 
affirmative  reply  given  by  Chairman  Jokes.  However,  this 
matter  is  so  vitally  important  to  my  district  that  I  feel  that 
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or  tobacco  fanners  vote  against  the  plan,  it  ends.    I  call  that 
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tl-e 


tn  nds 

sEiall 

Teitas, 

Bowl 


lanl 


begir  ning 


ai  d 


reduce 


the  bin  should  contain  a  more  explici 
definition.    Therefore  I  propose  at 
an  amendment  to  H.  R.  8505,  on  pa«( 
to  insert  a  definition  of  this  term  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
home  owners  in  Arizona,  in  west 
some  of  whom  came  from  th  ?  Dust 
attempting  now  to  get  a  new  start  ir 
west.     These  men  have  been  taming 
cotton  for  the  last  few  years  on 
tilled  since  the  day  of  the  prehistoric 
2.000  years  ago.     Unless  this  bill  is 
modified  in  their  interest,  these 
Arizona  and  in  certain  other  parts 
forced  out  of  this  productive  work 
onto  relief  by  the  rigid  requirement^ 

I  laiow,  of  course,  that  we  cannot 
without  hurting  somebody,  but  I  am 
geous  yeomen  who  are  making  such 
land,  and  I  am  asking  that  they  be 
when  the  same  results  may  be  obtained 
much  larger  area.    Over  this  larger 
will  be  imperceptible.    The  saving  of 
struggling  home  owners  in  Arizona  is 
and  death  to  those  farmers,  whereas 
den  to  the  entire  "cotton  empire" 
a  small  thing  that  I  ask  of  the 
farmers,  so  to  adjust  the  reduction 
homes  of  the  comparatively  few  wh|) 
new  start  in  a  new  land. 

Mj  aim  is  to  so  define  the  term 
save  the  comparatively  few  cotton 
with  no  appreciable  added  burden  to 
In  the  old  established  sections  of  th^ 

The  following  is  the  amendment 
discuss  further  under  the  5-minute  nile : 


milli  jns 
cf 


provision  by  way  of  a 
proper  time  to  move 
13.  after  subsection  8, 
in  acreage.*' 
farmers  and  farm 
,  and  in  California, 
of  the  Middle  West, 
life  in  the  far  South - 
he  desert  and  planting 
that  has  never  been 
peoples,  a  thousand  or 
)roperly  and  humanely 
cotton  farmers  in 
of  the  country  will  be 
in  some  cases  forced 
of  the  act  .before  us. 
cotton  production 
l^ging  for  those  coura- 
brave  efforts  in  a  new 
iipared  a  stunning  blow 
by  a  reduction  over  a 
the  necessary  pinch 
70,000  acres  to  present 
almost  a  matter  of  life 
:he  shifting  of  the  bur- 
be  unnoticed.    It  is 
of  American  cotton 
cotton  as  to  save  the 
are  bravely  making  a 


area 


wculd 


trends  in  acreage*'  as  to 

armers  from  utter  loss 

the  very  many  farmers 

country. 

wish  to  offer  and  to 


rvopoezo  AMrmiMENT  to  h.  k.  bsos 

Insert  new  snbMctlon  (9)  to  section  7 
"The  term  'trend  In  acreage'  as  applle<l 
•djnstment  purpoEes.  that,  if  In  the  nex; 
been  an  Increase  in  planted  acres  of  mor  > 
average  of  the  previous  applicable  years 
subdivision,  then  the  number  of  planted 
Ing   year,   plus   the   acreage   diverted 
adjustment  and  conservation  programs. 
upon  which  the  quota  Is  determined 
subdivision." 


ade<  uate 


the  reon. 


ask 


I  3rield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

Mr.  DOXEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose 
resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Warreh 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
iHll  «H.  R.  8505)  to  provide  for  the 
soil  resources  and  to  provide  an 
of  agricultural  commodities  in 
merce,  had  come  to  no  resolution 

Mr.  BETTER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
address  the  House  for  2  minutes  in 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectioti 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  havt 
petition  calling  for  the  discharge  ol 
Committee  from  further  consideratiqn 
the  Re^'enue  Act  of  1936  to  provide 
undistributed -profits  tax.  known  as 
duced  this  bill  on  F^ebruary  10.  193^ 
Utah,  introduced  a  companion  bill  in 
time.     I  might  add  that  these  wen 
bills  Introduced  in  the  Congress  for 
am  aware.    Since  that  time  and 
abolishment  of  the  tax  on 
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to  cotton  shall  mean  for 

preceding  year  there  ha.% 

than  10  percent  over  the 

In  any  State,  county,  or 

acres  in  such  next  preced- 

ui  der   previous    agricultural 

snail  constitute  the  acreaea 

fpr  such   State,   county,   or 


ime.  Mr.  Chairman, 
mpve  that  the  Committee 


£  nd  the  Speaker  having 

Chiirman  of  the  Commit - 

of  the  Union,  reported 

linder  consideration  the 

(Conservation  of  national 

and  balanced  flow 

interstate  and  foreign  com- 


unanimous  consent  to 
order  to  make  a  state - 

to  the  request  of  the 


placed  on  the  desk  a 

the  Wasrs  and  Means 

of  my  bill  to  amend 

in  exemption  from  the 

H.   R.   4594.     I   intro- 

and  Senator  King,  of 

the  Senate  at  the  same 

the  original  and  first 

lihls  purpose,  so  far  as  I 

dulng  this  special  session 

undistrlputed  profits  has  been 


put  forth  as  a  means  of  encouragement  to  business,  and  the 
movement  to  have  my  bill  enacted,  or  a  similar  bill.  ha.s  daily 
gained  momentum. 

A  number  of  proposals  designed  to  curb  the  present  indus- 
trial recession  have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  recently. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  no  legislative  action  to  amend  the 
revenue  act  can  be  exp^'cted  before  the  r-^-gular  ses'^ion  in 
January.  Since  we  are  gathered  here  in  special  session  there 
seems  to  be  no  real  reason  why  we  should  not  carry  through 
this  drive  for  modification  or  complet'^  repeal  of  this  tax  at 
this  time.  If  no  action  in  this  connection  is  taken  at  this 
session  by  Congress,  corporations  will  be  forced  to  pay  a  tax 
on  their  profits  on  March  15  or  d'^stribute  thorn  among  their 
stockholders.  If.  on  the  ether  hand,  we  enact  legislation 
new  to  ameliorate  the  tax  on  undistributed  profits  th^se  cor- 
pcTaticns  can  t>e  expected  to  expand,  thereby  furnishing  pri- 
vate emplojTTient  to  great  numbers  of  workers.  I  believe  that 
the  enactment  of  my  bill  wculd  develop  a  great  volume  of 
private  construction  and  relieve  the  Government  of  large 
expenditures  in  developing  work  at  public  expense  for  the 
unemployed. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  w.ll  cause  a  ?eriou-s  loss  in 
revenue  to  the  Government,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  maximum  tax  at  the  present  time  on  undistributed 
earnings  amounts  to  27  percent.  If  these  earnings  are  ap- 
plied to  construction  project.";  it  means  that  the  Government 
IS  relieved  of  developing  this  amount  of  emploj-ment  and 
private  industry  will  be  paying  100  percent  of  the  cost.  In 
o':her  words,  the  Government  will  benefit  directly  four  times 
over. 

L.kewise  it  cannot  be  said  tliat  the  Government  will 
actually  lose  tax  revenues.  Certainly  every  manufacturer  of 
machinery  and  durable  Kcods  would  naturally  sell  the  same 
at  some  margin  of  p.ifi^  and  thus,  through  the  normal 
income  tax  thereon,  passing  all  the  way  down  the  line  to 
tne  producers  of  the  :.einiraw  and  raw  materials,  would,  in 
due  course,  return  to  the  Government  a  substantial  increase 
in  their  payments,  th>:>reby  to  a  considerable  extent  off- 
setting any  first  loss  of  revenues. 

I  know  of  many  instances  where  manufacturers  have  prc- 
fiared  to  go  ahead  with  improvements,  but  have  refrained 
from  doing  so  upon  being  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
i.nder  the  law  as  it  now  stands  no  deductions  are  possible 
for  such  new  construction  when  paid  from  earnings.  There 
are  many  little  business  concerns  in  this  country  today  that 
need  to  grow  to  keep  going — it  is  little  business,  and  not  big 
business,  that  is  the  chief  victim  of  this  tax. 

My  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  As.sociatcd  General  Contractors  of  America,  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  numerous  other  associations  and 
organizations  throughout  the  country.  Do  not  continue  to 
strangle  these  concerns;  give  them  relief  now.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  wait  until  January  Sign  thp  petition  to  bring 
my  bill  cut  en  the  floor  for  a  vote  and  start  the  revival  of 
prosperity.  Time  is  vital.  The  job  should  be  done  now. 
Do  not  delay. 

CALENDAR    WEDNESD.^Y 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr,  Spraker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  business  in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  this  week 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSIOV    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  RICH.^RDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  conspnt 
that  mxV  colleague  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr, 
F^LMERl  may  extend  h.s  remarks  m  the  REConD  on  the  .sub- 
ject of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein   a  speech  I 
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made  before  the  National  OH  Marketers'  Association  in 
Chicago. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objecticn. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  an 
article  written  by  me  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
American  Building  Association  News  on  the  bill  H.  R.  6929. 
a  bill  I  introduced  and  which  is  now  p)ending  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  letter  from  the  small  manufacturer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  iliere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  in  another  extension  to 
include  a  radio  address  I  delivered  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RESIGNA  nON  FROM  COMMTTTEES 

The  SPEAKER.  Tt.e  Chair  lays  before  the  House  the 
following  resignation  from  committees: 

Novi:sfBi3i  30,  1937. 
The  Honorable  Wiixiam  B.  Bakkhkad, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkar  Mr.  Spe.\ker:  May  I  respectfully  tender  to  you  my  resigna- 
llun  from  the  following  (ommlttees:   Rivers  and  Harbors:   Coinage, 
Weights,    and    Measures;    Patents;    Elections.    No.   2. 

Tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tias  given  me  the  honor  of 
making  me  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  wish 
to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies  that  the 
chairmen  of  these  respective  committees  have  shown  to  me.  I 
lea-.e  the.se  committees  r*  luctantly  but  gladly  accept  the  honor  of  a 
membership  on  the  Fore.gn  Affairs  Committee. 

With   appreciation  of    /our  countless   kindnesses,   I  am, 
Respectfully  yours 

John  McSwee.vet. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the  resignation  will 
be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  remarks  I  made  earlier  this  after- 
noon a  proposed  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  as 
follows : 

To  Mr.  Drewry,  indefinitely,  on  accoimt  of  illness  in 
family. 

To  Mr.  Daly,  for  1  veek,  on  account  of  illness. 

ADJOXTRNMENT 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  E'.peaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  ag-eed  to;  accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and 
20  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  December  1,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINQS 

COSrMTTTEE  ON   MERCHANT   BCARINE  AND  EISHXRISS 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  H.  It.  8532,  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine  policy 


therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  room  219,  House 
Office  Building,  on  Thursday,  December  2,  1937,  at  10  a.  m. 

COMMITTEE    ON    IMMIG RATION    AND    NATURALIZATION 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  in  room  445,  House  Office  Building, 
at  10:30  a.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  December  1,  and  Thursday, 
December  2,  1937,  for  hearing  on  H.  R.  8349,  for  executive 
consideration  of  cancelation  of  citizenship  of  certain  natu- 
ralized persons. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Sales  Tax  Subcommittee  ol 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  December  1,  1937.  Business  to 
be  considered:  To  contmue  hearing  on  H.  R.  4722  and  H.  R. 
4214. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

849.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  statement  in  duplicate  consisting  of  five  schedules 
of  costs,  cancelations,  and  other  data  with  respect  to  irri- 
gation projects  as  compiled  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  yesix  June 
30.  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

850.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Interior,  trans- 
mitting the  draft  of  a  proposed  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  surplus  buffalo  and  elk  of  the 
Wind  Cave  National  Park  herd,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

851.  A  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Commission  on 
Licensure  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1937;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

852.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated 
September  22,  1937.  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination and  survey  of  Pearl  River,  Miss.,  below  Jackson,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3,  1930 
<^H.  Doc.  No.  408 »  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 

853.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated 
Sr'ptember  22,  1937,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companj'ing  papers  and  illustration,  on  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination of  Powder  River.  Oreg.,  with  a  view  to  control  of  its 
floods,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  13,  1934 
<H.  Doc.  No.  409  ►;  to  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustration. 

854.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated 
September  22,  1937,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  Chickasawhay  River,  Miss.,  with  a  view  to  the 
control  cf  floods,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
6,  1936  iH.  Doc.  No.  410 > ;  to  the  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 

855.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated 
September  22.  1937,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companjing  papers  and  illustration,  on  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation of  Six  Mile  Creek  (also  known  in  its  lower  reach  as 
Short  Mountain  Creek ) ,  in  Logan  County,  Ark.,  with  a  view 
to  control  erf  floods,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  20,  1936  (H.  Doc.  No.  412) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Flood  Control  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustra- 
tion. 

856.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated 
September  22.  1937,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustration,  on  a  preliminary  exami- 
natim  and  survey  of  channel  connecting  Plaindeallng  Creek 
and  Oak  Creek,  Md..  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
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Act  approved  Auguat  30.  1W5  (H.  Doc.  No.  413) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee OD  Rivers  and  Harbors  axid  ordt  red  to  be  printed,  with 
mustration.  I 

857.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army,  dated 
September  22,  1937,  submitting  a  report,  tfigether  vith  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustration,  (^  a  preliminary  exami- 

C,  near  the  town  of 

Harbor  Act  approved 

to  the  Committee  on 

X  printed,  with  illus- 


War,  transmitting  a 
ted  States  Army,  dated 


nation  and  survey  of  Dnmi  Inlet.  N 
AUantic,  authorized  by  the  River  anc 
August  30.  1935   iH.  Doc.  No.  414) 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  ordered  to 
tratlotL 

85«.  A  letter  frwn  the  Secretary 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Un 

September  22.  1937,  submitting  a  reiiort,  together  with  ac 
companylng  papers  and  illustration,  op  a  preliminary  examl 
nation  and  survey  of  Valdez  Harbor, 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  Akigust  30,  1935  <  H.  Doc 
No.  415) ;  to  the  Coounittee  on  River^  and  Harbors  and  or 
dered  to  be  printed,  with  illustration 

859.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  df  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Un  ted  States  Army,  dated 
September  22,  1937,  submitting  a  reiiort.  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustration,  op  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation of  Crooked  River.  Oreg..  with 
floods,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
(H.  Doc.  No.  428 ) :  to  the  Ccvnmittec 


ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustratio  i. 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary 


(if  War,  transmitting  a 


880. 

letter  from  the  Acting  Chief  of  Edgineers,  United  States 
Army,  dated  October  7.  1937.  submi  ting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illus 
and  investigations  of  an  artificial  beach  at  Orchard  Beach. 
Peiham  Bay,  N.  Y.,  made  by  the  Bea<h  Erosion  Board  in  co- 
operation with  the  city  of  New  Yo:k,  acting  through  the 
department  of  parks,  as  authorized  b  t  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  July  3.  1930.  and  the  a<  t  of  Congress  approved 
June  26.  1936  (H.  Doc.  No.  450) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  ordered  to  be  prinU  d.  with  10  illustrations. 


ION  3 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES    ON 

RESOLUn 

Under  clause  2  of  Rule  Xm, 

Mr.  BLAND:  Committee  on  Merc 

eries.    H.  R.  7803.    A  bill  to  amend 

96  of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Cod< 

computing  annuities;  without 

Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wtole 

of  the  Union. 


amenc  ment 


REPEILEN( 


com]  nittees 


CHANGE  OF 

Under  clause  2  of  Rule  XXn 
from  the  consideration  of  the  follo^ng 
referred  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.  R.  1679)   granting  a 
Gross:  Committee  on  Pensions  discharged 
the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions 

A  bill  (H.  R.  4983)  granting  a 
Schnepel:  Committee  on  Pensions 
to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RES  OLUTIONS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  pub 
were  introduced  and  severally  referret 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  California:  A  bill 
the  Panama  Canal  Act;   to  the 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  B^aryland:  A  bill 
the  State  of  Maryland,  by  and  throu|:h 
mission  or  the  successors  of  said 
m^int»iT^  and  operate  certain  bridge, 
and  navigable  waters  which  are  w! 
State:  to  the  Committee  on 
merce. 


rholy 
Interstate 


view  to  the  control  of 

approved  June  13.  1934 

on  Flood  Control  and 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND 


lant  Marine  and  Fish- 

PfEiragraph  (1)  of  section 

relating  to  method  of 

(Rept.  No.  1646). 

House  on  the  state 


CE 

were  discharged 
bills,  which   were 


pension  to  Sarah  A.  De 
and  referred  to 

dension  to  Mary  Honlg 
dscharged,  and  referred 


ic  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

(H.  R.  8547)  to  amend 
Cdmmittee  on   Merchant 


H.  R.  8548)  authorizing 

its  State  roads  com- 

co^nmission,  to  construct, 

across  streams,  rivers, 

or  partly  within  the 

and  Foreign  Corn- 


By  Mr.  DICKSTEIN:   A  bill   'H    R    8549 1    to  deny  United 

States  citizenship  to  persons  who  boli-ve  in  or  advocate  gov- 
ernment by  dictatorship;  to  the  Commjttf^  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr  BOREN:  A  bill  iH  R.  8550)  to  divest  certain  activi- 
ties of  their  interstate  character;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ELLENBOGEN  Joint  resolution  'H.  J.  Res.  522)  to 
direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commissmn  to  investigate  the  effect 
of  increase  in  freight  rates  on  bituminou.s  coal  and  coke  on 
the  consumption  and  production  of  coal  and  coke,  on  the  use 
of  substitute  fuels,  on  the  use  of  substitute  methods  of  trans- 
portation, and  on  employment  and  unemployment  in  the  coal 
industry  and  in  related  industries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT:  Joint  resolution  H~  J.  Res.  523)  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States  to  suspend  economic 
relations  with  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  A>ro  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COLE  of  New  York:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8551)  granting 
a  pension  to  Isabelle  Walton  Prentice;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pensions. 

By  Mrs.  HONEYMAN:  A  bill  H.  R.  8552)  for  the  relief 
of  William  F,  Priest;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  'H.  R.  8553)  to  correct  the  naval  record  of 
John  B.  Dolan;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  AJTairs. 

By  Mr.  MAY:  A  bill  H  R.  8554)  for  the  relief  of  Dewey 
Daniel;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  OTOOLE:  A  bill  H.  R.  8555)  for  the  relief  of 
Eugene  Hansen;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PACE:  A  bill  '  H.  R.  8556 >  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Anne  Walker;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  PLUMLEY:  A  bill  -  H.  R.  8557)  granting  an  in- 
crease of  pension  to  Julia  Cowdcry  Walker;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Invalid  Pension.s. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee ;  A  bill  '  H.  R.  8558 )  for  the  re- 
lief of  William  Andrew  John.^on;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  TERRY:  A  bill  'H,  R.  8559  >  grantinR  a  pension  to 
Jack  Pisk  Hopkins;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  THURSTON:  A  bill  H  R  8560)  for  the  relief  of 
Anna  Poor;  to  the  Commitiec  on  War  Claims. 


PETITIONS    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  pptiMons  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows; 

3457.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  United  Federal  Work- 
ers of  America.  Local  2,  relating  to  a  bill  to  prevent  profiteer- 
ing in  time  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

3458.  Al.so.  petition  of  the  International  Union,  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America,  relating  to  the  wage  and 
hour  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3459.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .  urging  pas.-age  of  wage  and  hour  legis- 
lation; to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3460.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  New 
York  City  Chapter.  New  York  City,  relating  to  unemployment 
relief;  to  the  Committee  on  .■\pprcpriations 

3461.  Also,  petition  of  the  Barbers  and  Beauty  Culturists' 
Union  of  America,  affiliated  with  the  Committee  for  Indus- 
trial Organization,  urging  enactment  of  housing  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3462.  Also,  petition  of  the  Public  Affairs  Aosociation  of 
Santa  Monica  Bay  District,  Ocean  Park,  Calif.,  relating  to 
the  antilynching  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3463.  Also,  petition  of  the  Phihppinps  Post,  No.  1164,  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  relating  to  Filipino  World 
War  veterans;  to  the  Committee  en  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

3464.  By  Mr.  BETTER:  Petition  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union  of  Buffalo,  N  Y,  urging  embargo  on  shipments  to 
Italy  and  Germany  until  such  time  as  armed  forces  of  these 
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two  countries  are  wltadrawn  from  Spain;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3465.  By  Mr.  JARPETT:  Petition  of  Mary  W.  Eccles  and 
other  ladies  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  urging  enforcement  of  Neutrality 
Act;  to  the  Committer  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

3466.  By  Mr.  CLASON:  Petition  of  Jerome  J.  Doyle  and 
other  residents  of  Springfield,  Mass..  for  the  abolition  of  the 
privately  owned  Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  restore  to 
Congress  its  constitut:  onal  right  to  coin  and  issue  money,  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

3467.  By  Mr.  THOI^IAS  of  New  Jersey:  Petition  signed  by 
approximately  90  residents  of  Allendale  and  Ramsey,  N.  J., 
protesting  against  any  increase  of  taxes  on  foods  of  any  de- 
scription; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3468.  By  the  SPKASER:  Petition  of  William  Dudley  Pelley, 
of  Ashevillc,  N.  C.  wiii  reference  to  the  Silver  Legion;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3469.  Also,  petition  of  the  Lake  County  Industrial  Union 
Council,  East  Chicago.  Ind.,  with  reference  to  taxation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3470.  Also,  petitior  of  the  Wyoming  County  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  Association.  Gainesville.  N.  Y..  with  reference 
to  their  resolution  cancernlng  wage  and  hour  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

3471.  Also,  petition  of  the  Producers'  Council.  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  with  reference  to  their  resolution  passed  Novem- 
ber 19.  1937,  with  reference  to  the  National  Housing  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  December  1,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November  16,  1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess. 

THE  JOmNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  gf  the  Journal  of  the  pT-oceedings  of  the  calen- 
dar day  Tuesday,  November  30.  1937,  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Ac'ams 

Chavez 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Pepper 

Andrews 

Clark 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Plttman 

A.<^hurst 

Coanally 

King 

Pope 

Austin 

Cope!and 

La  Po::ette 

P.ussell 

Bailey 

Davis 

Lee 

Schwartz 

Eankhead 

Dietertch 

Lodge 

Schwellenbach 

Barkley 

Donahey 

Logan 

Sheppard 

Berry 

EUender 

Lonergan 

Shlpstead 

BUbo 

Frazler 

Lundeen 

Smathers 

Borah 

George 

McAdoo 

Smith 

nrldpr<= 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Thomas   OkJa. 

Brown  Mich. 

Gibson 

McGlh 

Thoma?;.  Utah 

Brown,  N.  H. 

Gillette 

McKeli&r 

Townsend 

Bulkley 

Gla.ss 

McNary 

T>'dlngs 

Bulow 

Graves 

Maloney 

Vandenberg 

Burke 

Green 

Moore 

Van  Nuys 

Byrd 

Hale 

Norrls 

Wagner 

Byrnes 

Harrison 

Nye 

Walsh 

Capper 

Hayden 

O'Mahoney 

White 

Caraway 

Hitchcock 

Overton 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  announce  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  HoltI,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes],  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Reynolds]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler]  is 
absent  because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator 
from  Wi-sconsln  [Mr.  Dtjtty],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  GuffeyJ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hixring],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lev,ts],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 


Minton],  the  Junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MxniRAY], 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely!,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Radclitfe],  and  the  Sena-tor 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Tkuman]  are  necessarily  detained  from 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Millee]  is  detained  on 
important  public  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Seventy-nine  Senators 
having  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  the  transaction  of  morning  business. 

petitions 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  Philippines  Post,  No. 
1164.  American  Legion  (Kings  County),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  admitting  Rlipino 
World  War  veterans  to  unconditional  American  citizenship, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
Local  No.  161.  Transport  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  the  wage  and  hour 
bill  and  other  social  legislation,  and  protesting  against 
lay-ofifs  of  workers  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  the  petition  of  members  of 
Lodge  No.  391,  American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, Buffalo,  N.  Y..  praying  for  the  enactment  of  the 
so-called  Flannery  bill,  being  the  bill  ^H.  R.  6587>  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws  to  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  New  York  City 
Chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  favoring  continuance 
of  the  public-works  and  relief  progrram  of  the  past  4  years  in 
cooi^eration  with  State  and  local  goverrmients  so  as  to  care 
for  the  employment  of  surplus  workers,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unsmi- 
mous  consent,  the  .second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

•  Mr.  CoPEL^ND  introduced  Senate  bill  3073,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNARY: 

A  bill  (S.  3074)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Jessie 
L.  Kilgore  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Comniittt^e 
on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  SCHWARTZ: 

A  bill  <S.  3075)  to  provide  for  Lhs  extension  of  time  of 
segregation  and  reclamation  in  Wyoming  segregation  units, 
under  the  Carey  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Surveys. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

A  bill  (S.  3076)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Andrew 
Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPAftD: 

A  bill  'S.  3077)  for  the  relief  of  Katie  Walter;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Claims. 

REGULATION  OF  POISONOUS  DRUGS 

Mr.  COPELAND,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that, 
because  of  the  great  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  elixir  of  sulfanilamide,  the  Senate  requested 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  submit  a  report.  TTiat 
report  has  been  submitted,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendation, I  ask  consent  to  introduce  a  bill  to  safeguard 
the  public  health  as  menaced  by  such  poisons.  TTie  bill  is 
known  as  S.  3073.  Copies  of  it  are  available  for  any  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  bill  (S.  3073)  to  safeguard  the  public  health  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Ccmnuttee  on  Com- 
merce. 
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ACRiaJXTTTlAL 

Mr.  BANKHEAD    dor  himself   anh 
mitted  an  amendment  intended  to  b( 
the  bill  (3.  2787)  to  provide  an  adeqiate 
of  the  major  asxicultural  commoditlei 
elgn  commerce,  and  for  other  purpo^s 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY  (for  himself.  Mr 
and  Mr.  Johhsoh  of  Colorado)  submitted 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  Senate 
cultural  relief  bill,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


MATIOHAL  BrrmCIHOUS  COAL 

Mr.  KINO  submitted  a  resolution  < 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows 

01 


Ccal 


Ike 


iployi  lent 


Comi  ilaslon 
cont  intlons 


indiu  try 
CoaiDoisslon 


bem 


I VI! 


1; 


Whervas   tb«   Birumlnona   Coal    Act 
employees  of  the  National  Bituminous 
tain  exceptions  enumerated  therein,  shajl 
compenaatlon  fixed  In  accordance  with  t 
■errlcc  lawv  and  the  Claulflcatlon  Act  of 

Wbereaa  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
Commission   has   Oa^antly   violated   the 
■emoe  laws  with  re^)ect  to  the  em 

Whereas  It  has  been  alleged  that  In 
Uon  of  tlxe  employees  of  the  CommiasKln 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provUlonji 

Whereas   It   is   aUeged   that   the 
functioned:   that  controversies  and 
bers  thereof  have  prevented  the  adoptl<^ 
tmrf  policies,  to  the  Injury  of  the 
th«  admmistratlve  expenses  of  the 
slve:    that  the  number  of  employees  haj 
that  the  compensation  paid  some  has 
employees  have  been  transferred   and 
points  at  great  expense  and  without  an] 
thMVfor;   and 

Whereas  certain  other  allegations  ha 
to  the  administration  of  the  Bltuminou^ 
warrant  an  investigation:  Therefore  be 

Resolved,   That    a   special    committee 
appointed    by    the    President    of    the 
directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
nous  Coal  Commlaslon  with  a  view  to 
things.    ( I )    the    number    of   employees 
Commlaslon  employed  without  regard  to 
whether  any  such  appointments  have 
the  civil -service  laws.  and.  If  so.  to  w 
and  means.  If  any.  used  to  circumvent 
service    laws    In    making    appolnt.-nents 
ployees.  If  ary.  the  comi>en8atlon  of  wh 
to   the   Classification   Act   of    1933.   as 
there  has  been  any  misconduct  or 
Conuiussioners  iii  canTrlng  out  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Act  of   1937      The  coi 
report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
of    its    Investigation,    together    with    its 

Pot  the  purposes  of  this  r^soiuiion  th 
to  hold  such   hearings,  to  sit  and   act 
during  the  sessions.  recesBes.  and 
In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  to  employ 
assistants,  to  require  by  subpena  or  ot 
such  witnesses  and   the   production   of 
menta.  and  other  records,  to  administer 
testimony,  and  to  make  sucli  expendlt 
The  coct  of  stenographic  services  to 
not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundret  t 
the  committee,  which  shall  not  exceed 
the   contingent  fund   aS  the  Senate 
the  chairman. 


1937    provided    that    all 
Commission,  with  cer- 
be  appointed  and  their 
provisions  of  the  civtl- 
1923.  as  amended:   and 
national  Bituminovis  Coal 
provisions    of    the    clvU- 
of  personnel:    and 
n^any  cases  the  compenaa- 
has  not  been   axed   in 
of  law:  and 

has    not    properly 

among  the   mem- 

of  suitable   and  neces- 

and  the  public:   that 

have   been  exces- 

been  entirely   too  great: 

unjustified;  that  many 

rttransferred   from   various 

good  or  sulBcient  reason 


rhal 


incom  >e 
purp  )ses 
'TT,  ml 


adjouried 


urea 


up  an 


AOOmOlfAL    COPXSS    OF    HXAXXIfGS PI  WSIONS    TO    CTVIL-WAR 


WIDOWS 

Mr.  McGILL  submitted  the  foUo^ng 
203  > ,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 


Resolved.  That.  In  accordance  with 
of  the  Printing  Act,  approved  March  1 
Penslcna  be.  and  is  hereby,  authorized 
printed  for  its  use  2,000  additional  co^l( 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy 
Committee  on  Pensions  of  the  Senat4 
granting  pensions  to  certain  widows  of 


TEMPORAXT    LABOtEX 

Mr.  BYRNES  submitted  the  follo\fing 
204),  which  was  referred  to  the 
Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
and  directed  to  employ  a  laborer  to  be 


December  1 


Mr.   RussiLL)    sub- 

proposed  by  them  to 

and  balanced  flow 

in  interstate  and  for- 

which  was  ordered 

Schwartz,  Mr.  Adams. 
an  amendment  tn- 
blU  2787.  the  agri- 

to  lie  on  the  table  and 


coianssioN 
Res.  202),  which  was 


been  made  with  respect 
Coal   Act   of   1937  which 


the 


ich 


of    three    Senators,    to    b? 
Sitnate.    is    authorized    and 
In  restigation  of  the  Bitunu- 
iletermining.  among   other 
of    the    Bituminous    Cor.l 
the  civil -service  laws.   (2) 
i^een  made   In   violation   cf 
extent.   (3)    the  mothods 
provisions  of  the  civil- 
(4)     the    number    of    era- 
has  been  fljced  contrary 
aihended.   and    (5)    wSiether 
tence  on  the  part  of  tl.e 
and  provisions  of  the 
ittee  so  appointed   shall 
practicable  date,   the   resulta 
reconunendatjons. 

committee  is  authorizrd 

t   such    times   and   place.i 

periods  of  the  Sena''? 

such   clerical   and   other 

lierwlse  the  attendance  ot 

!  uch   books,   papers,   docu- 

such  oaths,  to  take  such 

as  it  deems  advisable 

report    such    hearings   .shall 

words      The  expenses  oil 

•500.  shall  be  paid  from 

voxichers   approved   ty 


resolution  'S.  Res. 

on  Printing: 

]  taragraph   3   of   section    3 

1007.   the   Committee   on 

and  empowered   to   havei 

of   the   hearings   held 

fifth  Congress  before  tha 

en    the    blU     (S     2C19) 

'eterans  of  the  CivU  War, 


resolution  (S.  Res. 
Ctmmittee  to  Audit  and 

the  Senate: 
S<nate 


hereby  is  suthorized 
paid  from  the  contingent 


fund  of  the  Senate  at  the  rate  of  $1,380  per  annum  until  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

ONE   HUNDREDTH  ANNTVERS.ARY  OF   BIRTH   OF   .-^DMIR.AL   GEORGE 

DEWEY 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  Pre.sid  'nt.  Vermont  today  commemorates  the  birth  of 
Admiral  George  Dewey,  which  occurred  100  yeans  a^o.  on 
December  26.  at  Montpehcr,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Vermont,  at  its  lasi  session, 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  relating  to  the  observance  of  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Admiral  Dewey,  wluch  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  m.y  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wi;hout  objection  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Prfsident.  George  Dewey  caune  of  typi- 
cal Vermont  stock.  He  attended  Vermont  schools,  including 
Norwich  University,  of  which  our  Representative  in  the  other 
branch  of  this  Congress  wa.s  at  one  time  president.  George 
Dewey  obtained  his  higher  education  m  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  during  which 
he  wjis  advanced  m  rank  for  meritorious  conduct,  and  sub- 
sequently pursued  an  honorable  but  not  eventful  career, 
until  he  was  approaching  the  time  for  his  retirement,  when, 
toward  the  close  of  1897,  for  meritorious  service,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Theodore  Rocse\eIt.  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Asiatic 
station.  Not  only  was  this  a  coveted  station  among  naval 
officers  but  its  strategic  importance,  in  view  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  Pacific,  challenged  Dewevs  .superb  leader- 
ship, now  mature  through  a  lifetime  of  corLScieiitiuus  tr;tining 
and  service.  As  a  fars.ghted  man.  Urwy  perceived  the 
possibihty.  the  probability,  indt-ed.  of  the  Unit^'d  States  being 
drawn  into  the  conilict  over  Cuban  aflairs.  and  the  certainty 
of  such  an  event  precipitating  a  naval  engagement  m  the 
Pacific. 

Revoluf.on  against  Spanif.h  rule  had  broken  out  in  Cuba 
m  18D5;  savage  cruelly  was  employed  rm  b:)th  sid-^s,  and 
propaganda  for  intervention  by  Am*-nra  f;  d  the  flames  of 
indignation  already  started  by  the  inhuman  policy  of  herding 
Cubans  into  ccncen' ration  camps  where  disease  and  star- 
vati'iii  mowed  them  down  as  relentlessly  a.s  combatants  are 
killed  by  gunfire.  Excited  by  reputed  -atrocities"  and  sym- 
pathizing with  the  -under  dog"  in  its  brave  struggle  for 
liberty,  the  Amr -.ican  people  expressed  their  partisanship. 

During  2  year?  approximately  40  filibustering  expeditions 
were  formed  here  to  fight  for  Cuban  independence. 

Commodore  Dewey  was  aware  of  the  ten.sion  in  public 
opinion,  which  made  neutrality  almost  impossible  of  con- 
tinuance. xMoreover,  he  w.is  well  informed  on  the  efforts 
of  the  administrations  of  both  Cleveland  and  MrKmley  to 
obtain  a  .settlem.ent  of  the  Cuban  question  by  peaceful 
means. 

Consequently  his  assignment,  on  Novembf-r  30.  1897,  to  the 
command  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron  stationed  at  Hong  Kong 
was  eagerly  accepted 

Commodore  Dewey's  ccnfid^'nce  in  the  opportunity  for 
service  was  expressed  in  a  letter  lo  his  sister  at  M  Ji'peher. 
which  contained  the  following: 

I  have  seven  men-of-war  all  ready  for  actinn.  and  should  war 
be  the  word  I  believe  we  will  make  short  work  of  the  Spanish 
Tui^n  in  the  Phjiippines. 

The  brief  story  of  swift  development  of  the  war  spirit  in 
1898  afTords  a  laboratory  case  ^.huv.ing  the  responsibility  of 
public  opinion  for  the  maintenance  or  breach  of  neutrality. 
In  this  very  hour  of  anxiety  the  grave  importance  of  poise. 
calmness,  fairness,  impartiality,  vision,  and  righteousness  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  especially  on  tht  part  cf  tho.:e 
who  addressed  the  people  orally  or  m  writing,  is  emphasized 
by  the  irresistible  cfifect  of  popular  waves  of  emotion  upon 
our  neutrality  m  1898. 
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America  Issued  warnings  and  protests,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  policy  of  concentration  was  revoked  by  Spain  and  it 
appeared  possible  to  compose  the  difficulty  by  independence 
for  Cuba,  or  by  cession  to  the  United  States. 

However,  suddenly  Old  Glory  was  blown  into  pieces,  which 
ultimately  were  to  descend  in  far  flung  islands  of  the  sea. 
The  Maine  was  destroyed  by  a  mine  in  Habana  Harbor, 
Public  opinion  broke  into  cries  for  intervention.  The 
roused  feelings  of  the  people  could  not  be  appeased  by  in- 
demnity; they  clamored  for  atonement  on  the  theory  that 
American  sailors  had  been  murdered,  and  that  the  flag  had 
been  dishonored. 

Spain  desired  to  avoid  war  with  the  United  States  and 
issued  a  declaration  of  armistice  to  Cuba. 

In  calm  retrospect  it  seems  clear  that  had  it  not  been 
for  an  inflamed  public  opinion,  war  could  have  been  avoided. 
Nevertheless,  not  even  that  declaration  of  an  armistice  could 
arrest  the  momentum  of  the  emotional  wave  then  sweeping 
the  country. 

On  April  24.  1898.  Secretary  of  War  Long  cabled  Dewey 
that  war  had  begun  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
and  that  he  should — 

Proceed  at  once  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  commencp  opera- 
tions Immediately,  particularly  against  the  Spanish  fleet.  You 
must   capture   or   destroy   vessels.     Use   utmost    ende.wors. 

Within  a  week  Dewey  sailed  into  Manila  Bay  with  his  gray 
squadron  and  gave  the  eventful  command,  "You  may  fire 
when  ready,  Gridley." 

In  its  journey  that  bright  May  day,  the  sun  had  traveled 
only  half  its  course  when  it  looked  down  on  an  un- 
precedented scene.  The  fleet  of  imperial  Spain,  which,  the 
day  before,  had  proudly  ruled  these  waters,  -was  twisted  and 
torn  metal,  submerged,  or  reaching  shattered  arms  aloft  in 
grotesque  futility:  the  fleet  of  free  America  afloat  with  no 
substantial  injury  to  any  ship,  and  not  one  American  sailor 
killed,  calmly  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  victor  and 
successor. 

The  velocity  of  this  onset  never  lost  momentum;  the 
speeding  of  the  Oregon  around  Cape  Horn  under  command 
of  another  Vermonter,  Commander  Charles  E.  Clark,  the 
sinking  of  the  Merrimac  by  Commander  Richmond  P.  Hob- 
son,  the  carrying  of  the  message  to  Garcia  by  Lieutenant 
Rowen,  the  victories  of  the  Army  under  Gen.  Joe  \^Tieeler. 
the  gallantry  of  the  Rough  Riders  under  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  in  its  2  hours'  running  from 
Santiago  Bay,  high-lighted  a  war  of  only  10  weeks'  dui-ation. 

The  naval  victory  in  which  Dewey  was  the  commanding 
ofTicer  was  so  spectacular  and  timely  that  it  not  only  lifted 
his  fame  to  lofty  heights  of  acclaim  but  it  quickened  a  unity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  continent  to  an  entirely  comfort- 
able and  popular  status  for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 
Northerner  and  southerner.  Democrat  and  Republican,  vied 
in  ardor  with  each  other  in  those  vivid  days  of  '98  to  rally 
to  our  flag  in  a  war  against  tyranny  and  cruelty  and  for  in- 
dependence and  democracy. 

To  free  Cuba  and  to  expel  from  this  hemisphere  the  Old 
World  system  of  colonization  were  ideals  so  intimately  held 
and  cherLshcd  that  we  Americans  rushed  into  conflict  w-ith 
the  zeal  of  a  people  protecting  their  ovm  independence.  Pa- 
triotic youngsters  gaily  marched  down  Main  Street  to  the 
stimulating  cadence  of  Sousa's  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever, 
while  the  crowd  consolidated  its  position  with  the  muttered 
slogan  "Remember  the  Maine!" 

The  Spanish-American  War  came  quickly  and  ended 
quickly.  It  was  entered  upon  rather  hghtlieartedly.  but  its 
outcome  brought  tremendous  burdens  and  responsibilities. 

A  preliminary  peace  treaty  was  signed  August  12,  requiring 
relinquishment  of  Cuba,  cession  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam, 
and  occupation  by  America  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  bay  of 
Manila. 

Admiral  Dewey  had  remained  at  his  post  in  Manila,  where 
his  administrative  ability,  as  well  as  his  experience  in  mili- 


tary operations,  were  needed  and  were  employed  by  him  with 
firmness  and  farsightedness. 

America  enjoyed  the  hearty  good  will  of  England,  but 
she  suff'.Ted  from  the  discon'.fiture  of  Germany.  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia.  Therefore  she  apiieared  bound  to  remain 
in  the  Orient,  because,  as  Dewey  cabled,  tlie  so-called  Phihp- 
pine  Republic  repre.'^ented  only  a  faction  and  was  unable  to 
keep  order  within  il.s  nominal  jurisdiction,  wh^lc  Germany 
obviously  desired  to  obtain  "compeni^ation'   in  that  quarter. 

On  August  13.  the  day  following  the  signing  of  the  prelim- 
inary i>eace  treaty  and  before  Admiral  Dewey  had  learned  of 
it.  Manila  was  besieged  by  the  joint  action  cf  land  and  sea 
forces.  Manila  fell,  and  the  Philippine  problem  aro.se  to  bur- 
den the  United  States  for  years  to  come. 

Tlic  final  treaty  of  peace,  ratified  by  tlie  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  Fibiuary  6.  1899.  and  signed  by  the  Qu"en 
Regent  of  Spain  on  March  17.  preserved  the  territorial 
arrangements  made  m  the  preliminary  treaty  and  added 
thereto  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  all  the  Philippine 
Islands  on  payment  of  $20,000,000  by  the  United  States  to 
Spain. 

The  military  significance  of  the  Spanish  War  historically 
is  its  unique  lark  of  any  combined  land  and  sea  plan.  The 
principal  operations  of  the  land  forces  were  secondary  to 
those  of  the  Navy.  The  Navy  dictate  its  plan  of  campaign 
to  the  Army.  It  taught  the  world  th^t  it  is  the  height  of 
risk  for  a  nation  to  undertake  to  carry  on  a  land  campaign 
overseas  without  first  having  the  mastery  of  its  enemy  upon 
the  water. 

The  most  important  political  effect  of  the  war  was  the 
great  change  in  our  world  situation.  We  tiad  entered  the 
war  on  the  popular  slogans  "For  liberty,"  "For  democracy," 
"For  humanity."  -with  no  objective  cf  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment, and  no  intention  to  change  our  traditional  attitude 
of  indepcndrnce.  though  not  isolation.  We  emerged  with 
such  an  aggrandizement  of  territory'  that  we  were  invidiously 
charged  with  ha\ing  reversed  our  foreign  policy  and  adopted 
that  of  imperialism.  We  became  a  world  power.  We  be- 
came responsible  for  the  domestic  and  international  peace, 
good  order,  public  health,  education,  and  training  for  self- 
government  of  alien  races  remotely  situated. 

Our  determination  to  avoid  entangling  alliances  and  gen- 
erally to  pursue  the  policy  of  nonintervention  was  reiterated 
then,  as  it  is  reiterated  today.  Nevertheless,  we  found  it 
necessary,  as  a  world  power,  to  become  a  party  to  conven- 
tions and  doctrines  and  policies  which  removed  us  from  the 
position  of  isolation  and  increased  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing our  neutrality  when  other  nations  are  at  war. 

Today  America's  position  in  the  Orient  is  more  difficult 
than  it  would  have  been  had  she  not  taken  on  the  responsi- 
bilities resulting  from  her  intervention  in  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution. We  suffer  a  greater  hazard  to  our  neutrality  and 
cur  peace  because  we  not  only  carrv-  the  burden  of  conti- 
nental impartiality  and  defense  from  aggression  but  we  have 
assumed  supervision  of  insular  good  behavior  and  the  obli- 
gation to  take  up  arms,  if  necessary,  for  the  defense  of  this 
di.stant  people  who  have  been  made  our  nationals. 

Vermont  glorifies  today  the  most  conspicuous  actcr  in 
that  changing  scene  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  our  policy 
was  not  territorial  aggrandizement  and  was  not  imperiali.sm 
but  that  the  empire  wrested  from  Spam,  largely  through 
the  distincuished  senice  of  Admiral  George  Dewey,  is  now 
well  on  its  way  to  the  endless  possibilities  of  independence 
and  of  free  institutions.  The  United  Sutes  has  encouraged 
and  aided  her  dependents  toward  development,  self-govern- 
ment, and  self-support,  with  the  grand  object  of  complete 
autonomy  for  themselves. 

If  these  efforts  continue  to  be  succes.'-ful.  bv.d  if  our  na- 
tionals react  to  cur  altrui.stic  purpase,  the  condition  cf 
humanity  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane,  the  r^acrifiees  we 
have  m.ade  will  have  been  worth  while,  and  our  dependents' 
progress  will  further  justify  the  gratitude  felt  fcr  the  gal- 
lantry and  diiLinguished  administrative  service  of  Admiral 
Dewey. 
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(The  following  Joint  resolution  of 

of  Vermont  was  ordered  printed  at 

tor  Austin's  remarks:) 

Joist  rtsclutlon  relating  to  the  observanc« 
b»rth  of  Admiral 


Dewey 


life 


Wbereaa  the  centenary  of  the  birth  ol 
falla  on  December  26.  1937;  and 

Whereas  Admiral  Dewey,  waa  educat«d 
peiter   and   at  Johnaon   Academy   and 
attending  the  United  Statea  Naval  Acaderdy 

Wheresu  he  later  became  one  of  Vermont 
sons  as  a  naval  commander  In  two  wan 
Spanish- American  War  placed  this  Natlo  i 
front  of  naval  powers  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  his  whole  career  In  the  service 
dvU  life  provides  a  worthy  example  In  cl 
the  youth  of  the  State  and  Nation:  Now 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  ri 
ing  the  month  of  December   1937  the 
Admiral   George  Dewey  be  memorialized 
in  the  schocds  of  Vermont  and  that  publlfc 
tenary  of  his  birth  be  held  In  towns  and 
be  It  further 

Rextlved.  That  the  Oovemor  be  hereby 
commission  of  three  persons,  and 
to  arrange  for  such  ceremonies  In  the 
and  cities  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
shall  serve  without  pay  but  shall  be 
penses  Incurred  In  the  potormance  of 
tlon  to  the  auditor  of  account*  of  prope^ 
be  It  futher 

Jiesoired.  That  the  sum  of  $300  be 
ntd  commlsalon  for  the  purposes  of  this 


designate 


Approved  March  29.  1937. 


The  CK>vemor  subsequently  apfwlnted 
posed  of  K.  R.  B  Pllnt.  Mootpeller;  Jame^ 
Dorman  B.  K.  Kent,  Montpeller. 


BOKZHAirr    IDKA0    Of    THX    CON8TmrnO|r — AODItSS    BY    SENATOR 

BAiLrr 
[Mr.  Walsh  Mked  and  obtained  l(|ave  to  have  printed  in 


the  Rxcoao  an  address  on  the  subjec 


December  1 


he  General  Assembly 
conclusion  of  Sena- 


of  the  centenary  of  the 


Admiral  George  Dewey 


m  the  schools  of  Mont- 

Nqrwtch   University    before 

at  Annapolis;  and 

'8  most  distinguished 

whose  exploits  In  the 

definitely  In  the  fore- 

)f  his  coxintry  and  In  his 

Izenship  and  service  for 

therefore,  be  it 

^eaentatives,  That  dur- 

and  achievements  of 

with   proper   ceremonies 

otwervance  of  the  cen- 

cltles  of  the  State;   and 


authorized  to  appoint  a 

the  chairman  thereof, 

schools  and  in  the  towns 

therein  appointed 

for  necessary  ex- 

t^elr  duties  on   presenta- 

vouchers  therefor;   and 


persons 
rein  ibursed 


he  reby 


appropriated  to  the 
resolution. 

R.  PaocToa. 
Sj)eaker  of  the  H<^use  of  Representatii-es. 
H.  Wnxa, 
l*resident  of  the  Senate. 


MOl  ITIMKB 


Wm 


OcoBCZ  D.  Aiken. 

Got'rmor. 

special  commission  com- 
P.  Dewey,  Quechee;  and 


of  Dominant  Ideas  of 


the  Constitution,  delivered  by  Senator  BAitrv  before  the 


Economic  Club  at  Worcester.  Mass. 
which  appean  tn  the  Appendix.] 


PMvnrno*  or  was — adobiss  by  bxnatob  bhtpstsao 


on  November  1.  1937, 


[Mr.  SmrvrtAD  asked  and  obt«ine( 


In  the  RccoBo  a  radio  address  deliver  d  by  him  on  November 


10.  1937,  on  the  subject  of  Prevention 
in  the  Appendix.] 


OUB  IVATIONAL   FLAG— AODBBSS  BY 


:OL.  A.  M.  EDWARDS 


Our 


Tt  tired 


to  have  printed  in 
American  Flag,"  de- 
which  appears  In 


[Mr.  Davis  asked  and  obtained  le^ve 
the  RscoKD  an  address  entitled 
llTered  by  Col.  Arthur  M.  Edwards, 
the  Appendix.] 

XmXKPLOYMZKT 

(Mr.  Pen  asked  and  obtained  leav  i 
RzcoRO  two  letters,  one  from  the  chie: 
Court  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  one 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the 
which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

RATIONAL  WHXAT  PBOGBAK — WTCHTTA  EAtlLZ  EDITORIAL  ON  SPEECH 
or   SECRETARY   WAL  JU:E 


RIMET 

to  have  printed  in  the 
justice  of  the  Supreme 
from  the  Governor  of 
uhemplojrment  situation. 


{Mr.  McGiLL  asked  and  obtained 
the  Record  an  edlt<»rial  entitled  "Wallace 
lished  in  the  Wichita  (Kans.)   DaUr 
1937.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix. 


IIAZI  MEETING  Of  NEW  YORK ARTICLE 

POST 


[Mr.  Clark  asked  and  obtained 
the  Record  an  article  relative  to 
York,  published  In  the  New  York 
November  23.  1937,  which  appears  ir 


PKBPNKIWC    WAR    PROMOTION — ADHtl  SS   BY    BOAKE    CARTER 

(Mr.  Shzpstkad  asked  and  obtainei  [  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  subject  Debunking  War 


leave  to  have  printed 


of  War,  which  appears 


l(»ve 


to  have  printed  in 
'3  Speech,"  pub- 
Eagle,  November  24. 


f  ROM  NEW  YORK  EVENING 


lepve  to  have  printed  In 
Nazi  meeting  in   New 
Evening  Post  of  Tuesday, 
the  AppendLx] 


Promotion,  delivered  by  Boako  Carter  on  October  18.  1937, 
wh:ch  appears  in  the  Appendix] 

.^GRICl'LTT;R.^L    RELIEF 

The  Senate  resumed  considerarion  cf  the  b::i  'S.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  tlow  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  interstate  and  loreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  I>residcnt.  'aiU  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  me  to  enable  me  *o  have  prmted  in  the  Record 
a  telegram  relating  to  the  pending  bill? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temp<jre.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  .vield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  telegram 
which  I  have  received  from  Joseph  Andrasen,  of  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho,  with  reference  to  including  potatoes  in  the  pending 
farm  relief  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  J.\mes  P    Popi, 

Vntted   Statet   Senate.   Wa.<<!ungfon .   D    C  : 
A  referendum  of  potato  mdu.^iiry  wa.s  hfld  in  Idaho  in  September. 
Vast  majority  in  favor  potatoos  included  agriculture  bill      Figures 
available   at   Agriculture   Department       L'se    utmost   effort   Include 

potatoes. 

Joseph   Andrasen. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  me  to  put  a  matter  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  during  the  debase  of  day 
before  yesterday  some  reference  was  made  to  the  attitude 
of  the  State  Grange  of  Idaho.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  tele- 
gram which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wi'.hcut  objection,  the 
telegram  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  tclrsram,  as  follows: 

Nanu'\    Ioah  1,  Sovcmbcr  29,  1337. 
Hon    William  E.  Borah. 

United  S*atr^  Senate,  \Va^htnc!t^'^  D  C 
Idaho  8t;it««  GraunP  pa.sfM»d  ff.iuw.ue,  and  trmk  Hame  to  National 
Oniiiije  for  thPir  action  Firit.  conMnu.iticn  of  »<iil-c<)n«*rvatlon 
program;  sect  i.d.  &  parity  income  i'.r  tf.e  f.iriner  b,i«*d  on  net 
li'.ccme  tiiat  bf\Tn  Ui  net  in'  )riie  of  n^^naiO'l'^uUural  populatt^n; 
third,  thf  principle  of  ever-riHrnial  Kranar\';  fourth  pro<-luctlon 
control  through  cooperation  and  control  Dy  the  farmer  for  tha 
farmer,    No  ccmpulsiun,  did  not  rh.i;iK'i'  nuiid  and  did  not  nerd  to. 

W    W    Deal. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the  tele- 
gram I  ask  to  have  publi.shod  in  the  Record  a  statement  I 
received  this  morning  from  the  National  Grange. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  statement  is  a.s  follows: 

Washington.  D.  C.  November  JQ,  1937. 
To  the  \f embers  of  C<'npr€.-'s. 

Thfre  are  certain  features  cf  the  far.m  bill  <H  R  SoCS )  row 
pending  in  the  Hcu-e,  with  wh'ch  'hr  Na'-.-r.;!!  G-ir.::<:>  l.s  in  full 
Bf'ord.  We  twlieve  th:^t,  broadiy  .speaking,  the  soil-conscrvaticn 
program  i.s  sound  and  should  be  continued,  and  v.e  fa'. or  the  ob- 
jectives cutiined  in  'he  declaration  of  policy  contaiitcd  m  the  bill, 
particularly  wi-h  rcfernce  to  jt'-'-'u^g  'he  farmers  price  parity  with 
othiT  gT-T'Lips  and  a  f;»ir  share  of  the  national  Income.  We  likewise 
favor  that  feature  of  the  House  bill  which  would  make  $10.0OC,0O0 
available  each  \ear  for  re^Jtarch  In  the  effort  to  find  new  u.-es  for 
farm  prociujts  m  indu.^try  and  to  extend  markets  and  outlets  for 
farm  "cn-.rr.oti-.tles  .Ant'her  new  feature  of  the  bill  which  meets 
With  our  approval  is  that  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  ir.ter-.'fne  and  cooperate  with  farm  coopeiatiVL'  a.sjo- 
ciaticns  m  ra^e  cat,<.'S  coming  before  tho  Interbtate  Ccmmorcc 
Ccmmi.'i.'^i'^n 

However  wo  are  str^  t:.-;v  of  the  opinion  that  th-?  new  legislation 
should  be  br.jiecl  on  tiie  idea  cf  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part 
cf  the  rarmers  rather  th:i.n  compulsory  control  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances dees  the  Government  have  the  right  to  use  the  word 
"must'  when  it  ccme.s  to  telling  the  farmers  of  the  country  how 
much  or  haw  little  they  should  pr.xluce  of  any  particular  crop  or 
how  mu.h  or  how  iittle  they  should  place  upon  the  market  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  majority,  under  the  culse  of  a  refer- 
endum, dictating  to  a  minority  in  matters  cf  this  kmci 

The  p.'OYisicns  relating  to  compulsory  control,  quot.us  and  pen- 
alties contained  m  Senate  bUl,  S.  2787^  violate  all  the  beat  tradi- 
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tlons  of  American  democracy.     If  this  bill  should  be  enacted  It 

would  lay  the  basis  for  perhaps  100,000  lawsuits  in  the  agricul- 
tural States  of  the  country  every  year.  So  far  from  being  a  help 
In  the  solution  of  the  tarm  problem,  there  Is  Justification  for  say- 
ing that  the  enactment  of  this  measure  would  further  complicate 
the  situation  and  render  the  plight  of  the  farmer  more  desperate 
than  ever. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Congress  has  a  responsibility  re- 
gardinc;  the  constitutionality  of  legislation  that  Is  enacted,  as  well 
as  the  Supreme  Court.  If  such  a  measure  as  the  Senate  bill 
should  pass  and  in  due  time  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  sworn  duty,  should  declare  it  to  be  unconstitutional, 
it  would  simply  furnish  an  excuse  for  certain  elements  to  raise  a 
hue  and  cry  that  would  resoxind  throughout  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme  Coiirt  is  the 
enemy  of  the  farmer.  That  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  nor  would  anyone  be  benefited  by  It. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Grange,  both  House  and  Senate 
bills  should  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  and  stripped  of 
their  compulsory  features.  In  planning  a  long-time  program  for 
agriculture,  we  should  not  begrudge  the  time  nor  the  patience  that 
la  necessary  to  make  it  sovind,  workable,  and  constitutional. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Thk  National  Grangk. 
By  Fred  Brenckmajn, 

Washington  Representative. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGELL.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  remarks  made 
by  me  day  before  yesterday  that  the  matter  relating  to  the 
State  Grange  of  Idaho  arose.  During  the  course  of  my  state- 
ment I  said  that  an  additional  delegate  to  their  national 
meeting  was  elected  from  the  State  of  Idaho  with  the  State 
master.  I  am  advised  that  in  that  particular  feature  of  my 
statement  I  was  in  error,  and  that  the  man  who  was  my  in- 
formant was  the  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

That  is  the  only  additional  statement  I  care  to  make  in 
connection  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  In  connection  with  certain  questions  which 
were  yesterday  propounded  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellzndu]  with  reference  to  tobacco  allotments 
under  the  pending  farm  bill,  I  offer  for  the  Record  a  telegram 
from  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  the  Tobacco  Belt  of 
Georgia  with  reference  to  this  bill  and  to  the  allotments  pro- 
vided under  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the  tele- 
gram will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Hie  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Valoosta.,  Oa.,  November  30,  1937. 
Hon.  WALTn  F.  Obokcx, 

United  States  Senate  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Tour  letter  27th,  allotment  for  tobacco  based  on  3-year  average 
will  be  unfair  to  Georgia  producers.  Too  many  reduced  their  acre- 
age last  3  years,  while  other  producing  States  increased.  Minimum 
allotment  of  2,400  potuids  to  familj  will  put  many  large  families  out 
of  existence.  Recommend  minimum  2,400  pounds  per  plow  or, 
better  still,  allot  each  farmer  who  has  previously  grown  tobacco 
not  over  10  percent  then  cviltivable  acreage,  eliminating  poundage, 
setting  aside  3  percent  total  crop  fox  new  producers. 

G.  W.  Varh. 

AQRICTTLTURAL  ABJUSTMIIfT   ACT   OF    1937 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  we  are  con- 
sidering Senate  bill  2787.  a  bill  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
balanced  flow  of  the  major  sigricultural  commodities  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
I  have  taken  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  that 
measure.  I  invite  Senators  to  make  any  suggestions  they 
may  see  flt  to  make  a£  I  pi'oceed,  and  likewise  to  ask  any 
question  which  may  occur  to  them  pertinent  to  the  dis- 
cussion. I  propose  to  discuss  the  farm  problem  from  a 
different  angle  from  that  proposed  in  the  tail. 

If  the  pending  bill  has  any  purpose  whatever,  such  pur- 
pose is  to  raise  commodity  prices.  The  bill  provides  a  plan 
for  raising  and  influencing  commodity  prices.  The  plan  is 
one  of  curtailment  and  control  of  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  supporting  the  bill.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.     I  was  a 


member  of  the  subcommittee  which  held  numerous  hearings, 
and  was  present  in  the  full  committee  when  the  hearings 
were  considered,  and  I  helped  formulate  the  final  text  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  In  bnef,  the  bill  provides  a  plan 
for  limiting  production  so  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand shall  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the  Amencan  farmer. 

It  is  an  economic  law  that  when  things  are  plentiful  they 
are  cheap  and  when  they  aie  scarce  they  are  high  in  pnce. 
This  law  applies  to  farm  conunodities.  such  as  corn  or 
cotton.  Last  year  corn  was  scarce,  and  the  price  of  corn 
was  high.  This  year  cotton  is  plentiful,  and  cotton  is  cheap. 
The  same  economic  law  which  applies  to  corn,  wheat,  and 
cotton  applies  to  money.  When  money  is  plentiful,  money  is 
cheap  and  prices  are  high.  When  money  is  scarce,  money  is 
high  and  prices  are  low. 

The  farm  problem  is  a  price  problem.  There  Is  scarcely 
anything  to  the  farm  problem  except  a  price  problem.  That 
was  the  viewpoint  of  our  committee  in  1933,  when  a  special 
session  of  the  Congress  was  called  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  devising  some  plan  to  assist  the  country  out  of  the  worst 
depression  in  history. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  deliv- 
ering a  very  interesting  speech,  and  I  know  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  Senators  who  would  like  to  hear  it.  and  who 
would  be  present  if  they  knew  the  Senator  was  speaking. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  before  the  quorum  Is  called, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  whether  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  on  this  subject  has  been  offered? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  If  I  may  reply  before  the 
quorum  is  called,  last  March,  when  some  of  us  foresaw  what 
was  going  to  happen  during  the  summer,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  forestall  what  we  saw  was  coming.  The  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Hearings 
were  held  on  the  bill,  and  a  few  days  ago  the  committee 
made  a  report  on  the  bill  and  incorporated  such  report  as  a 
part  of  the  farm  bill  reported  to  the  Senate.  Later  on  I 
shall  discuss  that  bill  and  move  for  action. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  it  may  not  be  said  that  the 
amendment  is  a  part  of  the  agricultural  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     It  is  not  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  in  the  report  the  committee  went  out 
of  its  way  to  report  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator, though  it  was  not  Incorporated  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  is  now  on  the  clerk's  desk,  printed,  ready 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  No;  that  is  not  the  status  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  McNARY.    What  is  the  status  of  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The  amendment  In  the  form 
of  a  bill  is  still  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
but  later  I  shall  make  a  motion  that  the  bill  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Such 
action  will  follow  the  precedent  set  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Then  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
to  offer  his  amendment  to  the  so-called  farm  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  have  just  stated  my  plan 
and  purpose.  As  I  proceed  I  shall  disclose  the  history  of 
what  was  done  5  years  ago,  and  what  I  am  planning  to  do 
now  is  to  follow  that  precedent  as  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  wish  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
Ignorance  as  to  the  parliamentary  status.  I  assimied  the 
Senator  intended  to  offer  his  amendment  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  the  farm  bill, 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  I  have  stated 
my  program.  When  I  shall  have  concluded  my  remarks  I 
shall  move  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  my  biD  and  that 
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how  mu.h  or  how  Iitth.'  thfy  >hi  u.d  place  upon  the  market.  There 
can  be  no  such  thini?  as  a  in.iMiritv.  under  the  i:u!se  of  a  reler- 
ecdum,  dictating  to  a  minority  m  rrat'f^rs  of  this  kind 

The  proYis:-ns  rflatm?  to  compulsory  conTni,  cjuot.ij    and  pen- 
alties cont&mcd  in  Senate  bill,  S.  2787,  violiUe  all  the  btv-,t  tradi- 


one  of  curtailment  and  control  of  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  supporting  the  bill.    I  am  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,     I  was  a 


my  program.  When  I  shall  have  concluded  my  remarks  I 
shall  move  that  the  CommiLtee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  my  bill  and  that 
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the  bill  be   referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking   and 
Currency. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  have  no  objectior 
asking  the  Senator  to  advise  me  what 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    Thai 
pose  to  foUow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
having  been  suggested,  the  clerk  will 

The  Chief  Clerk  c&lled  the  roll,  anc 
answered  to  their  names: 


Tlie 


absence  of  a  quorum 
:all  the  roll, 
the  following  Senators 


Adams 

Chavez 

John.wE 

Caltf. 

Andrews 

Clark 

John30c 

,  Colo. 

Ptttman 

AAhurst 

ConoaUy 

King 

Pope 

Au-ttln 

Copelaad 

LaPoIle 

.t« 

Russell 

Bikll*7 

DavU 

Lee 

Schwa  rtr 

BanUiead 

Dleterlch 

Lodge 

Schwellenbach 

B&rlUey 

Donahey 

Logan 

Sheppard 

Berry 

EIlendeT 

Lonerga 

1 

Shlpstead 

BUt» 

FTazler 

Lundeei 

. 

Smatbers 

Borah 

O«orge 

McAdoo 

Smith 

Brtdces 

Oerry 

McCarn 

n 

Thomas.  OV.'.a 

Brown.  Mich. 

OllMoa 

McOlll 

TTiomaa.  Utah 

Brown.'  N.  H. 

OUlett* 

McKella 

r 

Townsend 

Bulkley 

OlaM 

McNary 

Tydlngs 

Bulow 

Graves 

Malone] 

Vandenberg 

BMTtm 

Oreen 

Moore 

Van  Nuys 

Byrd 

Hale 

Non-U 

Wagner 

Byrnes 

Harrison 

Nye 

Walsh 

C*pp«r 

Hayden 

CMaho 

»ey 

White 

Caraway 

Hitchcock 

Overton 

compe  «nt 


m^ 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
havtnR  answered  to  their  names,  a 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    Mr 
that  the  farm  problem  Is  a  price 
adju5t  the  prices  of  acrlcxiltural 
be  termed  a  fair  level,  the  Senate 
that  time  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
that  has  Just  been  Judged  by 
been  a  $250,000,000,000  depression. 
$350,000,000,000  depression,  but  we 
recession.    During  the  course  of 
aofnething  to  say  about  the  cost 
brought  about  the  recession,  and 
today  because  of  such  recession,  and 
what  must  be  done  to  get  the  country 

Five  years  ago.  in  the  considerat 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  Senate 
ture  and  Forestry  made  a  report  in 
even  if  the  bill  should  accomplish 
it.  that  would  not  be  of  great  benefit 
prices.  I  shall  read  one  paragraph 
mitted  5  years  ago — 

Agriculture  demands  that  the  farme- 
dollar. 


the 


fDr 


Prior  to  that  we  had  stated  that 
a  100-cent  dollar.     That  in  order 
dollar  at  that  time  he  had  to  prepuce 
worth  of  commodities.    That  mean 
In  commodities  was  worth  $1.67. 
mittee  reported: 


Agriculture  demands  that  the   f  arme  - 
doUar:   that  the  purchasm^  power  of 
and  established  at  that  point   to  serve 
people,  trade,  commerce,  and  industry. 
Is   once   fixed    It   should   be   stabilized 


tbat 
{go 


That  is  the  program  the  committeje 
5  years  ago.    It  is  the  program 
on  record  for  only  a  few  nights 
they  authorized  inclusion  in  the 
eight  pages  of  that  report. 

Mr.  President,  piu^uant  to  the 
years  ago,  an  amendment  was  olTe^ed 
posing  to  give  the  President  vast 
the  retjuest  of   the  Committee  on 
the  amendment  was  referred  to  that 
hearings  were  held,  and  the 
to  the  Senate.    The  Senate  adopted 
the  President  several  powers  over 
the  puzpoae  being  to  have  the 


amend!  oent 


December  1 


to  that  course.     I  was 
his  course  was  to  be. 
is  the  program  I  pro- 


Seventy-nine   Senators 
qlionmi  is  present. 
President.  I  just  stated 
IToblem.     In  seeking  to 
convnodities  to  what  might 
acted  5  years  ago.     At 
depression,  a  depression 
authorities  to  have 
We  are  not  now  in  a 
ku-e  in  a  $50,000,000,000 
remarks  I  shall  have 
)f   this   recession,   what 
status  of  the  counry 
what  is  bemg  done  and 
back  on  its  feet  again. 
of  the  original  Agri- 
Committee  on  Agricul- 
which  it  conceded  that 
that  was  claimed  for 
in  restoring  agricultural 
from  that  report  sub- 


ion 


8 11 


shotild   have   a   100-cent 


the 


farmer  did  not  have 

the  farmer  to  get  a 

and  deliver  $1.61 

that  the  dollar  valued 

Af4er  that  recital  the  com- 


should   have    a    100-cent 

tthe   dollar  should   be   Ilxed 

the   best   Interests  of   tha 

iind  that  when  such  valu« 

It   such    value. 


Pre  ddent. 


undertook  to  establish 

the  committee  went 

at  midnight,   when 

report  of  the  last 


com  ailttee 


r^mmendation  made  5 

upon  the  floor  pro- 

Itowers  over  money.    At 

Banking  and  Currency 

committee,  where  brief 

was  reported  back 

that  amendment,  giving 

he  value  of  the  dollar, 

as  the  agent  of 


the  Government,  act  to  decrea.se  me  value  of  the  dollar  and 
thereby  increase  prices.  In  the  discussion  of  that  amend- 
ment I  made  the  .statement  that  if  the  amendment  .hould 
prevail  it  had  possibilities  of  transferring  $200,000  000,000 
in  value  from  the  creditor  clas.s  to  the  debtor  class.  When 
I  made  that  statement  21  Senates  almost  fell  out  of  their 
chairs  here  in  the  Chamber  That  ni^jht  the  New  York 
Times  carried  my  statement  in  electric  letters  around  the 
Times  Building  in  New  York  City.  Let  me  say  in  passing 
that  of  those  21  Senators  who  were  .so  shocked  5  years  ago, 
14  have  since  fallen  out  of  the  Senate.  Two-thirds  of  those 
who  opposed  that  amendment  are  not  here  today.  Only 
seven  remain  who  opposed  the  amendment  attached  to  the 
agricultural  bill  5  years  ago. 

Let  me  also  say  in  passing  that  that  amendment  is  the 
only  part  of  the  bill  which  is  now  the  law.  It  stands  alone. 
I  think  it  is  now  universally  conceded  that  the  amendment 
adopted  to  the  agricultural  bill  5  years  ago  had  more  to  do 
with  raising  commodity  prices  and  getting  this  country  back 
on  its  feet  than  any  other  law  or  any  other  amendment  that 
has  been  pa.ssed  during  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Mr.  President,  did  I  overstate  the  facts  when  I  said  that 
the  amendment,  if  adopted  had  po.ssibiluies  of  transferring 
$200,000,000,000  in  value  from  the  creditor  class  to  the  debtor 
class?  Let  me  explam  what  happened  Alter  the  amend- 
ment was  pas.sed  and  the  gold  dollar  was  revalued,  some 
bondholders  demanded  that  their  bonds  should  be  paid  in 
gold  of  the  present  weight  and  fineness,  as  stated  on  the 
bond.  At  the  time  the  bonds  were  i.ssu*-d  the  present  weight 
and  fineness  of  the  gold  dollar  was  25  8  grains  nine-tenths 
fine,  So  the  holders  of  bonds  containing  the  gold  clau.'^e  de- 
mand'^d  tha'  they  b^  paid  in  dollars  each  one  weighing  25  8 
grains  of  gold  0  9  flniv  The  case  involv,ng  that  question 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  rt  f'>rred  to  ^rave  the  President  th-'  power 
to  take  the  gold  dollar  and  cut  it  in  two  and  make  two  dollars 
out  of  one  on  the  throry  that  gold  has  what  is  termed  in- 
trinsic value.  So  that  by  redu^-mg  'he  weicht  of  the  gold  in 
the  dollar  such  gold  nusget  became  sn^aller  and  hence  less 
valuable.  To  the  extent  of  such  reduction  m  the  weight  In 
the  gold  dollar  such  dollar  wi\s  cheapened 

The  President  did  not  exorcise  the  full  ixnwer  given  to  him. 
He  exercised  it  only  t^j  the  extent  of  a  reduction  of  40  i>:'rcent. 
In  other  words,  he  took  40  pt>rcent  of  the  gold  out  of  the 
dollar.  So  the  President  lovk  40  ptrcent  of  the  weight  of  th:^ 
gold  dollar  out  of  each  gold  dollar,  and  left  60  percent  in  the 
dollar. 

Bondhold  rs  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  demanded 
that  on  their  gold  bonds  they  b*.'  paid  in  the  old-fashiori:-d. 
large-s'ze  dollars  wei^:h:ng  25  8  grains  of  geld  0  9  fine.  The 
Supreme  Coui-t  held  that  the  Government  was  relieved  of 
that  obligation.  Tlie  Cuurt  held  m  effect  that  the  bonds  were 
payable  m  dollars  and  not  in  chunks  of  gold  of  a  certain 
weight  and  fineness. 

The  power  to  com  money  and  to  regula'e  the  value  of 
that  money  rests  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  value  the  dollar  has  today,  the  Congre.ss  is  respon- 
sible for  that  value.  Whatever  \alue  the  dollar  had  m  1932. 
th.e  Congress  was  responsible  for  that  value.  Whatever 
value  the  dollar  has  m  1950.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — if  there  shall  be  a  Congre.ss  then,  and  I  hope  there 
will  be — that  Congress  will  be  responsible  for  that  value, 
unless  in  the  meantime  the  Constitution  shall  have  been 
changed. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  constitutional  the  law  passed  by 
the  Congress  authorizing  the  devaluation  of  the  gold  dollar. 
It  sustained  the  law,  and  denied  the  recourse  demanded  and 
claimed  by  the  holders  of  gold  bonds. 

When  the  President  took  40  percent  of  gold  out  of  the 
dollar  that  40  percent  became  profit,  and  at  that  tim.e  we 
had  something  like  $5,000,000,000  in  gold.  The.se  little  40 
percent  chunks,  theoretically  speaking,  taken  out  of  the 
dollars  were  placed  in  a  pile  called  profits.  When  the  gold 
dollar  was  devalued  it  made  a  profit  to  the  Treasury  of 
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$2,800,000,000.  When  each  little  chunk  was  taken  out  of 
the  dollar  and  revalued,  that  new  chunk  became  valued  at  69 
cents.  So,  after  the  Congress  adopted  the  amendment,  and 
when  the  President  acted,  the  taxpayers  and  the  debtors  of 
the  Nation  were  saved  69  cents  on  each  dollar  of  their  gold 
obligations. 

If  the  holders  of  gold  bonds  should  have  prevailed  in  their 
viewpoint,  we  would  have  had  to  pay  each  one  of  them  $1.69 
in  the  new  money  for  each  dollar  of  the  gold  obligations  held 
by  them.  That  would  amoimt  to  $69  on  each  $100.  That 
would  amount  to  $69  000.000.000  on  each  $100,000,000,000.  It 
is  estimated  by  competent  authorities  that  in  the  United 
States  there  exists  a  total  massed  indebtedness  of  something 
like  $250,000,000,000;  $2:50.000.000.000  in  debts  of  all  kinds 
rest  on  the  people  o:f  the  United  States.  So,  by  our  act  in 
1933,  which  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  we  saved 
the  debtor  class  $69,000,000,000  on  each  $100,000,000,000; 
that  is.  $69,000,000,000  on  the  first  $100,000,000,000;  another 
$69,000,000,000  on  the  second  $100,000,000,000;  and  one-half 
of  $69,000,000,000  on  the  $50,000,000,000.  Add  those  figures 
together.  They  make  a  total  of  $172,500,000,000.  which  that 
amendment,  together  with  the  action  of  the  President,  to- 
gether with  the  act  of  the  Supreme  Court,  saved  the  debtor 
class  in  terms  of  gold. 

That  just  applies  to  debts.  Was  I  far  wrong  when  I  stated 
on  the  floor  5  years  ago  that  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  had 
possibilities  of  transferring  $200,000,000,000  from  the  creditor 
class  to  the  debtor  class?  On  the  debts  alone  It  amounted 
to  a  saving  of  $172,500,000,000,  if  measured  in  terms  of  gold. 

Let  me  ask  the  8<?nators  who  are  listening  to  me.  What 
would  have  happened  to  this  Nation  had  we  not  adopted  that 
amendment,  or  some  similar  law.  5  years  ago?  Senators  can 
work  out  their  own  answer.  Had  we  not  adopted  that  amend- 
ment, or  some  similar  law,  cotton  today  would  be  selling  for 
2 '  2  to  4  cents  a  pound. 

Had  we  not  adopted  that  amendment  5  years  ago.  or  at 
some  subsequent  date,  wheat  today  would  be  selling  for  less 
than  50  cents  per  bi:ishel,  and  other  commodities  would  be 
selling  for  low  prices  in  proportion.  Could  the  country  have 
lived  during  these  5  years  with  a  price  of  2  to  4  cents  per 
pound  for  cotton,  50  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and  other 
prices  in  proportion?  Of  course,  the  Senators  know  the 
answer. 

Other  nations,  later  on,  followed  the  policy  which  we 
adopted  5  years  ago.  We  devalued  the  gold  dollar  69  per- 
cent. Great  Britain  has  devalued  the  gold  pound  66  per- 
cent. France  has  devalued  the  French  franc  98  percent. 
Belgium  has  devalued  the  belga  40  percent.  Switzerland  has 
devalued  the  Swiss  franc  42  percent.  Canada,  our  neighbor 
to  the  north,  has  devalued  her  gold  dollar  the  same  as 
we  have  in  this  country,  namely,  69  percent;  so  that  the 
Canadian  dollar  and  the  American  dollar  are  practically  on 
a  parity  at  all  times.  Australia  has  devalued  her  Australian 
pound  109  percent  in  terms  of  gold.  Italy  followed  the 
United  States  and  Canada  exactly  and  devalued  the  Italian 
lira  69  percent.  Japan  has  devalued  the  Japanese  yen  193 
percent,  and  because  she  has  devalued  her  yen  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  we  have  devalued  our  dollar,  her  yen  has 
fallen  In  value,  as  a  result  of  which  she  has  taken  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  United  States  has  only  devalued, 
as  I  have  said.  69  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  gone  along  pretty  well  In  thLs 
country  from  1933  until  March  1937.  In  March  1937  wheat 
prices  were,  as  I  recall.  $1.40  a  bushel.  Corn  was  selling 
for  something  like  $1.35  per  bushel.  Com  was  too  high,  a 
condition  brought  about  by  the  severe  drought  of  last  year. 
Cotton  was  selling  in  March  for  14  Mj  cents  a  pound.  Other 
prices  were  rising;  that  is  true.  On  the  25th  of  March.  I 
think  it  was,  I  introduced  Senate  bill  1990. 

TTiat  bill  provides  a  plan  for  ascertaining  Just  how  high 
prices  should  be  allowed  to  go  before  we  should  stop  the  rise 
and  then  stabilize.  When  I  Introduced  the  bill  I  made  an 
explanation  of  It,  and  I  wish  to  quote  just  a  few  sentences 


from  the  speech  I  made  in  the  Senate  on  the  25th  of  March 

of  the  present  year. 

In  such  speech  I  quoted  a  statement  from  a  newspajaer: 

Rising  prices  new  worry  of  administration.  Advance  in  com- 
modities seen  as  peril  like  that  of  1929 

Later  on  in  the  same  story  that  I  \v:is  quoting  from  I  read 
this  line: 

Eccles  points  boldly  to  danger. 

Mr.  Eccles  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Federal  Reserve  head  warns  of  price  and  wage  inflation. 

I  referred  to  those  things  in  March  1937.  and  I  then  asked 
how  high  prices  should  be  raised  before  we  checked  the  rise 
and  stabilized.  That  meant  how  cheap  should  the  dollar  be 
made  before  we  should  check  its  cheapening  and  stabilize 
the  value  of  ti>e  dollar,  because  the  value  of  the  dollar  fixes 
the  price  of  commodities.  It  fixed  the  price  in  1933.  and 
because  the  dollar  was  high,  prices  were  low.  It  fixes  the 
prices  of  commodities  today.  It  fixed  the  prices  of  com- 
modities last  March.  I  raised  the  question  then,  and  I  re- 
ceived no  answer,  of  course,  becaus<;  no  one  was  qualified  to 
answer  it. 

The  Constitution  says  that  the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  regtilate  the  value  of  money.  That  means  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  price  level,  which 
means  to  fix  the  price  of  commodities.  I  do  not  mean  the 
price  of  wheat  at  so  much  per  bir>hel;  I  do  not  mean  the 
price  of  cotton  at  so  much  per  pound;  but  I  mean  the  price 
level,  and  when  we  get  the  price  level  fixed,  we  can  then 
adjust  production  to  that  price  level. 

Prom  the  committee  report  submitted  a  few  days  ago  on 
the  pending  bill  I  desire  to  read  th<;  foUcwing  language: 

The  hearings  dlscloee  that  there  are  two  factors  In  the  main 
which  control  the  price  which  the  faniier  receives  for  his  com- 
modities. One  of  these  factors  Is  the  quantity  of  production  and 
the  other  Is  the  fluctuation  In  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  committee  reports  that — 

Unless  and  until  the  dollar  value  is  regulated  and  stabilized  It 
will  be  Impossible  to  regulate  production  of  farm  conunoditles  In 

any  kind  oi  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  conunittee  further  reports  that — 

Unle.ss  and  until  the  dollar  value  is  adjusted  and  regulated  and 

such  value  thereafter  stabilized,  it  will  be  iinposs.ble  to  adju.'-l  and 
regulate  taxes,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries. 

With  a  dollar  fluctuating  in  value,  rents  cannot  be  regu- 
lated: with  a  dollar  changine  in  value,  wages  cannot  be 
regulated:  salaries  cannot  be  regulated;  production  cannot 
be  regulated  in  terms  of  prices. 

We  all  knov,-  that  when  we  overproduce  any  given  product 
the  price  poes  down,  and  when  we  underproduce  the  price 
goes  up.  That  means  the  quantity  of  production  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  price.  If  we  have  a  normal  production, 
then  we  should  have  a  normal  price  and  a  fair  price,  and 
that  is  the  price  level  which  I  am  discussing  at  the  present 
time. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  leaves  out  the  element  of  the 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  When  the  dollar  goes 
down,  prices  go  up;  when  the  dollar  goes  up,  prices  go  down. 

This  year  we  have  had  a  dollar  rising  In  value,  which  has 
driven  prices  do^vn.  At  the  same  time  we  have  had  over- 
production that  has  added  a  second  influence  to  drive  prices 
down.  From  March  of  this  year  until  now  the  dollar  has 
been  rising  in  value  as  measured  by  the  best  yardstick  that 
the  world  has  devised.  There  are  several  sjrsteras  of  statis- 
tics by  which  the  nations  measure  value.  We  have  such  a 
system  in  this  country.  We  have  the  statistics  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor,  embracing  some  784  commodities.  Each  week 
the  price  of  each  one  of  these  commodities  is  ascerialned, 
the  prices  are  added,  and  then  divided  by  the  number  of 
ccwnmodities,  which  gives  the  average.  If  the  average  is  up, 
that  means  the  dollar  in  buying  iwwer  has  gone  down;  If 
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ceannss  were  neia,  ana  me  amenapenc 
to  the  Senate.     The  Senate  adopted 
the  President  several  powers  over 
the  purpose  being  to  have  the 


was  reporieu  oacK  naa  someining   use   Sj.UUU.UOU.OOO   in   eokl.     These   little   40 

that  amendment,  giving  percent   chunks,    theoreticaliy    -peaking,    taken   out    of    the 

he  vahie  of  the  dollar,  dollars  were  placed  in  a  pile  called  profits.     When  the  gold 
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the  average  is  down  that  means  that  the  dollar  in  buying 


power  has  gone  up.    We  measure  the 
system  of  statistics.     Every  nation 


value  of  money  by  that 
n  the  world  measures 


the  value  of  its  money  by  similar  systems  of  statistics. 


There  are  the  two  factors.    One  is 


That  can  be  done. 
to  113  cents.  In  1933 
cents.    Then  we  started 


money;  the  other  is  the  change  in  tie  quantity  of  produc 
tion;  and  it  is  my  contention  that  there  is  no  chance  to 
enact  a  satisfactory  farm  bill  to  ngvUate  prices  until  we 
first  have  the  yardstick  of  value  fljied  at  a  proper  length, 
and  then  have  that  yardstick  stabili4ed. 

Last  March  the  dollar  was  down 
the  dollar  had  a  buying  power  of  167 
to  cheapen  the  dollar  and  by  varloui  means  we  brought  its 
value  down  from  167  cents  to  113  c?nts  in  March.  It  was 
then  that  some  of  our  responsible  cBcials  became  alarmed 
and  served  notice  not  only  to  the  Seiate  but  to  the  coiintry 
and  to  the  world  that  prices  were  becoming  too  high. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  wh  ?n  the  depression  broke 
upon  this  country  in  October  1929  t  le  dollar  had  a  buying 
power  of  105  cents,  which  meant  that  prices  were  higher  then 
than  they  are  now.  Prom  March  last  up  to  this  time  the 
dollar  has  increased  in  value  from  113  cents  to  121  cent.s. 
In  the  past  8  months  the  dollar  has  gone  up  in  value  from 
113  cents  to  121  cents  as  measured  by  commodities. 

Senators,  every  time  the  price  lev;l  changes  one  point  it 
makes  a  change  of  $4,000,000,000  in  t  le  value  of  the  property 
of  this  country.  Every  time  the  dcllar  goes  up  one  point 
property  goes  down  $4,000,000,000  In  these  United  States. 
Since  March  the  dollar  has  gone  up  |n  buying  power  8  cents, 
Eight  times  four  are  $32,000,000,000, 
stock  market  of  New  York  City. 

If  I  could  make  the  Senate  see  tljis  problem  as  I  think  1 
see  it,  the  first  thing  we  would  do 
value  of  the  dollar.  If  Senators  coulH  understand  that  every 
time  the  dollar  goes  up  one  point,  pro  )erty  values  lose  $4,000, 
000.000  in  the  United  States,  and  ev  jry  time  the  dollar  goes 
down  one  point  the  property  values  ijlse  $4,000,000,000,  would 
they  not  be  interested  in  a  program 


December  1 


the  changing  value  of 


IS  reflected  alone  in  the 


of  the  dollar  and  then  stabilize  it  at  that  value? 


Mr.  LOGAN.    Mr.  President,  wiU 


;he  Senator  yield? 


I  yi  ;ld  to  the  Senator  from 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma. 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    What  I  should  like 
the  Senator,  is.  What  makes  the  dollajr  go  up  and  what  makes 
It  go  down? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  A  1 
into  that  matter  by  concrete  illust 
Senator  what  has  been  done.  In  193  3  we  gave  the  Piesident 
the  power  to  cut  the  size  of  the  gol  1  dollar.  The  new  gold 
dollar  was  not  so  large  as  the  old  golc 
gold  nugget.  That  meant  that  it  ^ould  not  buy  so  much: 
that  meant  that  prices  rose  to  thit  extent.  That  is  one 
influence  that  made  the  dollar  go  do^n  in  value. 

The  second  influence  in  1934  was 
gram.    In  order  to  get  more  money 


to  know,  may  I  say  to 


ttle  later  on  I  shall  go 
ations.     I  will   tell   the 


)ur  silver-purchase  pro- 
n  circulation,  following 


the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  to  m  ike  money  more  pienti 


ful,  to  make  it  cheaper,  we  adopted 

gram.    Under  that  program  we  have 

000.000  ounces  of  silver,  and  against  t^t  silver  we  have  issued 

$850,000,000  of  silver  certificates. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    That  caused  it  to  g( 
lar  conditions  it  is  going  up  again 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    If  Ijhe  Senator  will  permit 
me   to  proceed.   I  shall   come   to  that   in  just  a   moment 
Prom  1933  to  March  of  this  year    he  value  of  the  dollar 
went  down  and  prices  went  up.    Frsm  March  of  this  year 


to  this  date,  the  dollar  has  been  go 
been  goiixg  down.     Today  we  are  t 
to  go  back  down  again  in  order  to 
show  the  Senator  exactly  the  way 
the  dollar  value  have  been  brough 
In  1933,  when  prices  were  low  anc 
167  cents  in  commodities,  the  admit  istration  and  the  Con 
gress   decided   they   would   bring   tl^   value   of    the   dollar 
down  and  bring  prices  up.    We  gave 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  gold  dolla: 


o  find  the  proper  value 


a  silver  purchase  pro- 
purchased  about  2,000.- 


down.  but  under  simi- 
What  causes  it  to  go  up? 


ng  up  and  prices  have 
ying  to  get  the  doUar 
raise  prices,  and  I  will 
that   these  changes  in 

about. 

the  dollar  high,  worth 


iie  President  the  power 
He  used  that  power 


to  make  the  new  gold  dollar  smaller,  hence  not  worth  so 
much.  Through  the  silver  purchase  proeram  we  placed  in 
circulation  $850,000,000  of  silver  certificates.  That  was  the 
second  influence  which  the  Congress  and  the  President  used 
to  make  money  cheaper  and  prices  h:gher. 

In  addition  to  tha^  we  have  borrowed  vast  sums  of  money 
from  the  banks.  We  had  to  borro*'  that  money  to  balance 
the  Budget  and  carry  on  the  relief  program  We  have 
increased  the  national  indt^btedness  from  $21,000,000,000 
to  $37,000,000,000  There  is  a  $16,000,000  000  increase  in 
deposits  of  credit  money  since  1933 

When  we  did  that  we  put  in  op-'ration  an  influence  to 
cheapen  still  further  the  dollar.  We  made  the  dollar  cheaper 
in  the  main  by  thr-s^'  three  specific  policies,  and  to  that 
extent  prices  responded  and  they  have  responded  until  the 
dollar  value  was  down  to  113  in  March  of  this  year.  That 
was  8  cents  above  the  value  of  the  dollar  when  the  depres- 
sion came  in  1929.  and  13  cents  abr.ve  what  it  was  in  1926, 
when  we  had  the  era  of  "=o-called  Coolidge  prosperity. 

I  want  to  show  nnw  who  started  the  movement  of  defla- 
tion. In  pas^sing,  let  me  sav  that  we  have  a  columnist  here 
m  Washington  whose  writings  are  widely  read.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  United  States  News.  He  has  an  article  pub- 
lished in  th''  papers  ^^verv  d^y  His  name  is  David  Law- 
rence.    Yesterday  David  Lawrence  said  in  his  column: 

Ccnerp^s  hpld  accountable  for  slump.  "Rubber  btanips"  to  blame 
for  abandoning  its  specific  powers. 

That  is  the  headline,  and  I  read  just  one  or  two  sentences: 

Unemployment  is  growing,  biism^ss  is  declining,  distress  in  large 
and   >inall  companies  ;s  increasing-  and   wtio  i.s  to  blame.' 

The  tendency  m  the  business  world  Is  tu  blame  President  Roose- 
velt and  to  call  the  pre«;ent  era  "the  Roosevelt  depression  "  But 
this  personalizes  the  problem  too  much  It  is  easy  to  blame  one, 
but  in  this  case  it  does  not  happen  to  be  all  of  the  truth  If 
the  .^.Tii'ncan  people  are  looking  for  a  scapegoat — and  when  times 
are  bad  they  usually  do — thoy  will  find  the  .scapegoat  m  the  "rub- 
ber stamp"  Coner^ss  the  Senators  and  Rf presentatives  who  toolc 
HOOOO  a  year  as  salary  and  then  merely  asked  what  the  White 
House  wished  done  and  complied. 

That  is  the  analysi.s  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Great  Britain  ha.s  taken  notice  of  the  d'^pre.s.sion.  We  do 
not  aporeciate  our  power  in  this  country.  Tlie  United  States 
is  by  far  the  richest  nation  on  'he  slobe  In  normal  times 
the  United  States  is  wor'h  S400.000. 000.000  No  other  na- 
tion !s  worth  $400,000,000,000  No  oth^r  nation  is  worth 
$300.000  000.000.  I  know  of  nonp  in  the  world  worth  $200.- 
000,000.000.  The  United  States  is  not  only  the  richest  na- 
tion but  the  strongest  nation,  the  most  powerful  nation,  and 
the  most  mfiuentia!  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  are 
so  strong  and  so  powerful  and  so  influential  that  when  cur 
re.«=pcnsible  officials  sp^ak.  their  words  ar-:'  carried  around  the 
world,  and  if  thoy  have  financial  .^icrnificance  that  signifi- 
cance IS  reflected  in  th-  markets  of  the  world.  So.  when  our 
officials  spoke  and  took  action  this  ."^-ummer  and  fall,  such 
words  and  actions  were  reflected  in  Great  Britain  and 
throughout  the  world.  Only  a  few  days  ago.  November  24. 
in  a  news  item  from  London  we  have  an  article  by  the 
Associated  Press.     I  read  one  or  two  statements: 

Robert  J  G  Boothbv  Con.'--ervatlve.  charged  In  the  Hov.sc  of 
Commons  today  that  President  Rxjsevelt  started  market  declines, 
thereby  endangerin.K  peace 

Boothbv  said  it  was  time  someone  did  "some  plain  speaklni;  en 
this  side  or  tlie  Atlantic"  f  f  ^ 

Later  on  Mr.  Boothby  said: 

Whether  we  like  it  or  nnt  Britain's  economic  affairs  are  tied  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  this  member  of  Parliament  in  London 
said  that  what  we  do  in  the  United  States  has  a  reflection 
directly  in  London.  London  controls  one-half  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  so  far  as  tht  ir  money  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LawTence.  in  his  new^pap^er  a  few  days  aro.  made  this 
statement,  which  is  set  forth  in  Newsgram  No.  8,  under  the 
title  "What  Price  Index  m  Busineso-^"  The  second  para- 
graph reads: 

It  was  back  in  March  that  Marrlner  S  Ec-les  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  became  concerned  over  what  was  shown  by 
these  price  figures. 


prices  should  be  allowed  to  go  iKfore  we  should  stop  the  rise 
and  then  stabilize.  When  I  introduced  the  bill  I  made  an 
explanation  of  it,  and  I  wish  to  quote  just  a  few  sentences 


the  prices  are  added,  and  then  divided  by  the  number  of 
commodities,  which  gives  the  average.  If  the  average  is  up, 
that  means  the  dollar  in  buying  power  has  gone  down;  iX 
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Then  the  article  states: 

Mr  Eccles  induced  President  Roosevelt  to  comment  on  the  situ- 
ation at  his  April  4  press  conference  The  President  at  that 
time  suggested  that  the  price  of  some  commodities  might  be  get- 
ting too  high. 

That  is  when  the  depiession  started,  in  March  of  this 
year.  It  was  started  because  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
decided  that  prices  were  getting  too  high.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  having  their  opinion  about 
the  price  matter,  but  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not  the 
policy-makms  branch  of  this  Nation.  The  Constitution  gave 
the  policy-making  power  of  the  United  States  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  is  given  specific  power  to  regulate  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  no 
mandate. 

The  Congress,  although  it  has  been  in  existence  150  years, 
has  nevt.r  passed  on  this  question.  The  Congress  has  done 
little  in  150  years  to  regulate  the  value  of  the  dollar.  One 
hundred  years  aco,  under  Andrew  Jackson's  administration, 
the  gold  dollar  was  devalued  twice.  Mr.  Jackson  had  some 
understanding  about  the  money  problem  and  he  devalued 
the  gold  content  twice. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Will  the  Senator  state  the  terms  of  the 
devaluation  under  President  Jackson? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  At  that  time  we  were  on  sort 
of  a  gold  and  silver  bimetallic  standard.  The  Treasury  was 
trying  to  keep  the  silver  dollar  and  the  gold  dollar  on  parity, 
one  exchangeable  on  a  parity  for  the  other.  The  adminis- 
tration decided  that  the  gold  dollar  was  slightly  more  valu- 
able than  the  silver  dollar.  In  order  to  reduce  the  gold 
dollar  to  the  value  at  that  time  of  the  silver  dollar,  both 
having  basic  primary  values,  which  meant  that  they  both  had 
an  intrinsic  value.  Mr.  Jackson  devalued  the  gold  dollar  in 
the  first  instance,  I  think,  about  3  grains.  Later  on  he  found 
it  was  not  exactly  right,  and  he  revalued  the  gold  dollar 
down  again  a  fraction  of  a  grain,  and  from  that  time  until 
1873  gold  and  silver  were  the  basic  primary  moneys  of  the 
United  States,  one  worth  as  much  as  the  other. 

Answering  further  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky iMr.  Loc-vnI.  in  March  of  this  year,  when  the  resp)on- 
sible  heads  decided  that  prices  were  getting  too  high  and 
moneys  becoming  too  cheap,  we  find  the  following  influence 
put  in  OF>eration  by  the  administration: 

On  Jime  14  of  last  year,  anticipating  what  might  happen, 
we  had  a  50-percent  increase  in  member  bank  reserve 
requirements.  That  was  the  first  step  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  keep  the  dollar  from  going  down  too  fast  and 
likewise  to  keep  prices  from  going  up  too  fast. 

Step  No.  2  was  to  sterilize  a  large  part  of  our  gold.  We 
were  receiving  a  vast  amount  of  gold  from  abroad.  When 
gold  comes  to  this  country,  it  comes  here  in  payment  or  set- 
tlement of  international  balances.  While  I  am  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  may  state  that  regardless  of  what  Senators  may  think 
to  the  contrary,  the  United  States  never  has  purcha.sed  a 
single  ounce  of  gold  under  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
We  passed  legislation  which  makes  it  illegal  for  a  bank  or 
a  trust  company  or  an  individual  to  have  gold:  so,  if  they 
had  gold,  they  had  to  turn  it  in.  If  they  get  gold  now.  they 
must  turn  it  into  the  Treasury  and  get  credit  for  it.  Dur- 
ing all  the.se  years  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  We  have  sold  the  nations  of  the 
world  more  goods  than  they  bought  from  us.  So,  in  the 
settlement  of  international  balances,  since  they  could  not  sell 
us  more  goods — for  they  sold  us  all  they  could — in  order  to 
pay  us  for  the  surplus  they  had  to  get  gold  and  send  it  to  us. 
These  transactions  are  not  carried  on  between  the  govern- 
ments.    They  are  carried  on  between  the  central  banks. 

For  example,  a  bank  in  San  Francisco  gets  an  interna- 
tional settlement  from  Japan  or  China,  and  that  settlement 
is  in  the  form  of  gold.  The  bank  cannot  keep  that  gold.  It 
must   send   it  on   to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  the 
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Federal  Reserve  banks  must  send  it  on  to  the  Treasury. 
In  the  adjustment  of  balances  between  this  country  and 
other  countries  in  private  transactions.  New  York  City  gets 
large  quantities  of  gold.  The  banks  get  that  because  it  is 
the  only  thing  the  banks  will  accept.  This  Nation  wotild  not 
accept  the  paper  francs  of  Prance,  or  the  paper  liras  of  Italy, 
or  the  paper  pounds  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  not  good 
in  circulation  over  here.  So.  when  an  international  balance 
is  settled,  as  a  rule  it  is  settled  by  the  shipment  of  gold; 
and  when  the  banks  of  New  York  get  gold  from  foreign  na- 
tions in  settlement  of  balances  of  private  concerns,  the 
banks  cannot  keep  the  gold.  The  banks  have  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  New  York,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  has  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Treasury. 
So  it  was  under  a  law  requiring  the  Treasury  to  accept  all 
this  gold — not  to  buy  it,  but  to  accept  it  and  pay  for  it  in 
credit — that  we  got  all  this  gold.     We  have  bought  no  gold. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  true  that  we  do  not  buy 
it?  We  issue  our  paper  money  for  it.  Is  not  that  a  pur- 
chase? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
issue  any  paper  money  for  gold. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  What  do  we  give  these  bankers  for  gold 
when  they  give  tis  gold? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  will  answer  the  Senator. 

Formerly,  when  this  policy  was  first  inaugurated,  a  bank 
of  New  York  would  get,  say,  a  million  dollars  of  gold.  They 
could  not  keep  it.  so  they  would  turn  the  gold  over  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  and  get  credit  for  it.  If  they  wanted 
paper  currency,  of  course,  the  bank  could  get  such  currency. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  They  got  credit  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  Then,  in  turn,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  sent  the  gold  to  the 
Treasury,  or  notified  them  that  it  was  there  for  them,  where- 
upon formerly  the  Treasury  issued  a  sort  of  gold  certificate 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  City.  Later  on. 
however,  when  so  much  gold  was  coming  to  this  coimtry 
and  the  reserves  were  mounting,  the  administration  decided 
that  in  order  to  head  off  a  possible  inflationary  trend  they 
would  not  give  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  any  more  gold 
certificates,  but  they  would  give  them  credit;  and  now  to 
get  credit  they  have  to  issue  bonds  and  sell  those  bonds  in 
the  markets  of  America  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  for  the  gold  turned  over  under  the  law. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  So  the  Senator  is  saying  that  if  I  buy  a 
horse  for  him.  and  give  him  credit  on  my  books  for  $200,  I 
do  not  buy  the  horse. 

Now  let  us  see  about  the  other  gold,  the  newly  mined  gold. 
The  Senator  said  we  bought  none.  What  do  we  give  the 
miners  for  the  newly  mined  gold? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  We  give  them  credit.  They 
turn  it  in  to  some  bank. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  credit  of  the  United  States  is  a  thing 
of  value:  is  it  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.     There  is  no  controversy  over  that  proposition. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  stated  that  we  had  never 
bought  any  gold.  We  bought  the  geld  on  credit.  That  is 
about  the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  THONLAS  of  Oklahoma.  We  have  accepted  the  gold 
from  individuals,  corporations,  and  banks  under  a  law  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     And  we  have  given  credit  for  it. 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma,     Yes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  And  the  man  who  formerly  had  the  gold 
can  get  value  for  the  credit. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     All  right. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  have  bonds  been  issued 
to  pay  for  the  gold? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  They  have  been.  Since  we 
began  to  sterilize  gold  we  have  issued  bonds,  and  we  sell 
those  bonds  and  get  the  credit  to  take  up  the  gold. 


I 


In  1933.  wben  prices  were  low  anc 
167  cents  in  commodities,  the  admi 
ffress   decided   they   would   bring 
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Mr.    BANKHE-\D.    So    we 

Interest-bearing  securities? 

Ui.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma 
doing  that  now. 

Answering  still  further  the  questic^ 
Kentucky   IBdr.  Logak],  the  first 
started  to  do  in  March  of  this 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  to  check 
wa«  to  increase  the  reserves  50  percerjt 
was  to  establish  this  sterilization 
comes  to  America  now  it  does  not 
the  banks.     Formerly  it  did. 
the  gold  over  to  the  Federal 
azKl  get   credit   for   it.   which   woulc 
of  such  bank  with  that  Federal 
course,  broadened  the  base  for 
to    increase    prices.       So.    to    stop 
through    that   means,   the 
gold.     That  means  that  the  gold  is 
and  most  of  it  is  buried  out  in 
in  E)enver.  and  I  suppose  there  is 
but  the  bulk  of  It  is  out  in 
safe.    I  do  not  think  the  gold  out 
danger.     I  think  the  Kentuckians 
gold  is  safe  and  preserved  for  the 
America. 

Mr.  SMITH..    Mr.  President,  I 
m  question.    I  want  to  get  that  matter 
public  will  thoroughly  understand  1 

Under   the   present  operatk» 
Treasury,  having  been  bought  by 
money  is  gotten  for  the  purchase  of 
«e  pay  Interest,  and  the  gold  is 
of  circulation:  so  that  we  are 
botxl-secured  circulation.    Is  that 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma, 
aay  it  is  entirely  true,  however 

The  money  we  have  in  circulaticfi 
property  of  all  the  people  of  the 

Mr.  SMITH.    I   understand   that 
makes  the  bonds  negotiable— the 
eral  Government. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    All 
is  back  of  our  money.    All  the  silver 
money.    All  the  farm  land  we  have  is 
the  factory  buildings,  and  all  the 
of  this  Nation,  are  back  of  every  dolla^ 
extst^'nc?.  and  likewise  back  of  our 

Mr.  SMITH.    But.  bringing  it  down 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  that 
chase  of  gold  Ls  primarily  based  on 
money  that  pay  for  the  gold. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  SMITH.    That  is  what  I 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I 
which  the  fall  of  the  dollar  is  being 
that  are  being  used  to  check  the  i 
one  was  to  Increase  the  reserves  a 
legal  limit.    One-half  of  that  increase 
on  March  1  and  one-half  was  to 

I  want  to  reiterate  these  things  as 
to  show  exactly  what  has  been  done 
commodity  prices  and  to  increase 
because  one  is  a  corollary  of  the  oth^r 
crease  the  reserves  of  member 
sterilize  gold.    Tlie  third  was  to 
ftin  limit  of  the  law.  the  reseives 
required  to  carry  in  the  Federal 
respective  districts. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    What  was  the 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    I 
crease,  but  the  law  fixes  the  amoun 
amem,  aiul  the  Pederal  Reserve 
cany  th«  maTlmnm 
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title  "What  Price  Index  in  Busineso?"  The  second  para- 
graph reads: 
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Federal  Reserve  Board,  became  concerned  over  what  was  shown  by 
these  price  figures. 
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The  fourth  thin:^  that  thf^  administration  did  to  check 
rising  prices  wa^  dene  through  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Coninussion.  That  wa.'?  to  increase  to  55  percent  the  margin 
requirements  upon  stock  purcha.ses.  Thar  was  to  discourage 
stock-market  op^rationi;.  Akxiut  thf>  same  tim*^  that  this  was 
done  a  statement  was  made  by  responsible  authonty  to  the 
effect  that  all  Federal  employees  should  get  out  of  the  stock 
market.  If  they  had  any  stocks,  they  should  sell  them  and 
not  buy  any  more.  It  has  turned  out  that  that  was  good 
advice,  but  that  advice  was  reflected  throughout  the  world; 
and  when  that  advice  was  carried  throuKhour  the  world  the 
speculators.  unders;andins  what  was  prr posed  to  be  done, 
sold  the  stocks  that  they  held  and  then  beran  to  sell  short; 
and  ihey  have  ridden  the  stock  market  dc'wn  from  where  it 
was  in  March  ur.til  it  hxs  reached  the  point  where  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 

Prom  March  until  June  the  stock  market  suffered  a  loss 
of  some  $10,000,000,000.  From  .\ueust  until  this  time  the 
stock  market  has  sustained  a  further  lo.s.s  of  $25,000,000,000. 
So  these  few  simple  e.xpedients,  operations  on  money,  to- 
gether with  the  statements  that  were  made,  have  catised  a 
loss  to  the  p- ople  of  tliese  Un:trd  States,  conscr\'atively,  of 
enouph  to  piv  off  the  naLional  debt.  In  other  words,  the 
Congress  last  March  could  have  made  a  capital  levy  upon 
the  people  of  these  United  States  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
off  the  national  debt  of  $37,000,000,000,  and  the  people  could 
have  paid  the  money,  paid  the  debt,  and  would  have  been 
better  off  than  they  are  today,  becaase  they  have  lost  more 
than  that  sum  from  March  until  this  date. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  While  that  amount  apparently  has  been 
lost,  if  the  things  which  have  been  done,  as  the  Senator 
points  out,  should  be  undone,  that  value  would  be  restored, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  tro  right  on  through 
with  my  recitation  and  sho-v  what  has  been  done,  and  then 
I  am  going  to  show  that  the  admirus^ration  officials  became 
excited  aga;n  a.s  a  result  uf  believmg  that  prices  were  going 
too  low,  the  dollar  was  poing  ion  high,  and  now  they  are 
siart:n:t  to  turn  the  trend  the  other  way;  ar.d  I  shall  come 
to  that  in  just  a  moment. 

I  have  just  stated  that  a  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the 
people  '.I  entmsh  mi.ney  to  pay  ofl  the  national  debt.  Now 
I  want  to  give  tome  quotations,  I  do  not  want  to  make  that 
statement  on  my  <  wn  au:hority. 

I  hd\e  here  a  i- af  from  Business  Week  of  October  23. 
1937.  This  leaf  quotes  a  gentleman  whom  it  calls  a  "key 
man  ■  m  the  American  Bankers"  As.scciation.  His  name  is 
Dr.  HarciU  S:onier.  Kc  makes  this  statement,  whach  I  quote 
from  thi.-  maeazine  article,  speaking  about  the  decline: 

It  came  mly  after  S23  000.000.000  haci  b*fn  lopped  off  the  market 
value  of  ccmmii-'i  ^tw.-ks  listed  on  the  New   York  Stock  Exchange. 

That  was  the  chaniie  of  the  trend.  Dr.  Stonier  says  that 
before  the  adminis:rar!on  changed  the  trend  of  this  falling 
price  level,  it  suff'-red  and  saw  a  twentv-three-billion-dollar 
loss  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchan-e  alone.  That  does 
not  take  in  the  Curb  Exchange:  it  do^?  not  take  in  the  other 
exchanges  of  New  York  It  dues  not  take  m  the  exchanges 
In  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  and  Den.er  and  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  That  is  Dr.  Stonier's  conclusion  as  to  the 
loss. 

I  also  caU  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  news  story  of 
November  1,  1937,  an  Associated  Pre.ss  release.  I  quote  from 
the  story  as  follows: 

The  .•=hnck  of  thf  twenfy-flve  b:M;nn  A UEmst -October  slump 
m  security  prices  has  stirred  clamor  in  hanking  and  brokerage 
quarters  for  a  shift  m  Government  controls 

In  other  words,  whoever  prepared  this  article  for  release 
and  pubUcation  under  the  A.s.soc!ated  Press  date  hne  made 
the  statement  that  the  stock  skimp  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember went  to  the  extent  of  $25,000,000,000. 

I  quote  from  another  publication,  a  news  release  of  a 
syndicated  article  by  Dorothy  Thompson.    Her  articles  are 


ments.     iney  are  carnea  on  oeiween  me  cenirai  oanKS. 

For  example,  a  bank  in  San  Francisco  gets  an  interna- 
tional settlement  from  Japan  or  China,  and  that  settlement 
is  in  the  form  of  gold.  The  bank  cannot  keep  that  gold.  It 
must   send   it  on   to   the   Federal   Reserve   banks,   and  the 
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jw.r.  D/\jsR.n.tun±j.  ivir.  r-resiuem,  nave  oonos  oeen  issuea 
to  pay  for  the  gold? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  They  have  been.  Since  we 
began  to  sterilize  gold  we  have  issued  bonds,  and  we  sell 
those  bonds  and  get  the  credit  to  take  up  the  gold. 
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widely  published  and  widely  read.  Dorothy  Thompson 
stated  on  November  1.  1937.  speaking  about  the  people  of 
the  United  States: 

The  stock  market  became  their  savings  bank,  and  now  it  has  had 
a  run  on  It  to  the  tune  of  a  $30,000,000,000  loss — more  if  you  count 
in  the  Junior  railroad  bonds  that  have  gone  down  50  percent,  in- 
volving Industrial  investments  of  banks. 

So  Miss  Thompson  states  that  the  people  who  have  in- 
vested in  stocks  lost  $30,000,000,000,  and  more,  if  we  count 
in  the  loss  in  the  junior  railroad  bonds.  That  is  just  on 
stocks  and  bonds  alone.  It  does  not  take  in  commodities.  It 
does  not  take  in  property,  it  does  not  take  in  employment. 

I  call  attention  to  another  article,  likewise  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  dated  October  28,  as  follows: 

Tlie  consensus  appeared  to  be  that  the  Reserve  Boards  dual 
action  would  do  much  to  restore  confidence  in  a  market  where 
twpnty-.lvc  billions  in  securities  values  have  been  washed  away 
recently  under  heavy  waves  of  selling. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  made  the  statement  a  while  ago  that 
every  time  the  price  level  changes  one  pwint  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference of  four  billion  in  the  property  values  on  the  stock 
exchange  alone. 

Mr.  McADOO.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  whether  the  figures  he  has  given  us 
do  not  represent  shrinkages  in  values  on  the  stock  exchange, 
and  not  actual  losses?  To  what  extent  p>eople  have  sold  out 
and  made  losses  we  do  not  know,  but  what  happens  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  a  loss.  People  may  still  have  the  same 
property,  but  the  values,  if  they  have  market  values,  have 
shrunk. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  If  these  values  should  be 
stabilized  at  the  present  point,  then  the  recession  would  be- 
come permanent.  But  people  have  sustained  a  loss  to  date, 
and  if  the  dollar  is  now  properly  valued  and  the  price  level 
is  retained  at  its  present  point,  then  these  property  values 
will  be  stabilized  probably  at  their  present  point  of  value. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  every  time  the  price  level  changes 
one  point  it  makes  a  difference  of  $4,000,000,000  in  property 
values.  In  March  of  this  year  the  price  level  was  113.  It 
Ls  now^  121.  That  makes  a  change  of  8  points;  8  times  4  is 
$32,000,000,000,  Practically  all  of  the  authorities  agree  that 
a  change  of  one  point  in  the  price  level  has  caused  a  loss  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  $4,000,000,000.  at  least,  to 
those  who  own  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
How  much  loss  it  has  caused  the  people  generally,  no  one  can 
tell.  Yet  for  150  years  the  Congress  has  given  this  problem 
practically  no  attention. 

At  the  present  time  the  price  level  is  being  handled  by  four 
or  five  agencies  of  the  Government.  The  President  has  three 
specific  powers:  He  can  still  further  devalue  the  dollar.  He 
cannot  increase  its  value,  in  terms  of  gold,  but  he  can  de- 
crease it.  In  other  words,  the  President  cannot  reduce  the 
price  of  gold  below  $35  an  ounce.  His  power  is  limited  to  a 
further  increase  from  $35  per  ounce  to  $41.34  per  ounce. 

I  think  I  have  stated  five  powers  which  officials  have  used 
to  stop  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollsw  and  to  stop  the 
increase  in  prices.  It  got  to  a  point  recently  where  the 
officials  apparently  became  alarmed  that  the  recession  was 
going  into  a  depression,  and  now  the  responsible  authorities 
have  started  to  check  the  rise  of  the  dollar  and  check  the  fall 
of  prices,  and  I  shall  show  what  they  have  done  in  order  to 
accomplish  that.  I  have  shown,  first,  how  they  brought  the 
dollar  down  from  167  to  113.  I  have  shown  how  they  raised 
the  value  of  the  dollar  from  113  to  121,  and  the  effects  of  such 
a  policy. 

There  are  higher  taxes  than  there  were  in  1929.  when  the 
depre.ssion  struck,  and  we  have  heavier  debts.  We  are  try- 
ing to  pay  our  taxes  and  the  increased  debt  with  a  higher 
valued  dollar  and  lower  priced  commodities.  The  Budget 
has  not  been  balanced,  and  it  cannot  be  balanced  with  the 
present  valued  dollar.  We  have  not  paid  our  debts,  and  we 
cannot  pay  our  debts  with  the  present  valued  dollar.  If 
Senators  had  attended  the  hearings  held  by  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  throughout 


j  the  South  and  West,  and  load  seen  the  people  who  testified, 
or  if  they  would  read  their  testimony,  they  would  have  some 
idea  of  the  conditions  in  which  millions  of  om-  people  find 
themselves. 

There  are  31.000,000  people  on  farms  in  the  United  States. 
31.000,000  men,  women,  and  children  trying  to  make  their 
living  on  the  farm.  At  one  of  the  hearings  a  farmer  of 
about  65  years  of  age  came  before  us.  He  had  on  a  pair  of 
patched  overalls.  He  had  on  a  shirt  that  was  not  patched 
but  was  badly  worn.  He  had  no  suspenders,  no  coat,  no 
vest.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  worn  shoes,  and  no  .socks.  He 
testified  he  had  raised  cotton  all  his  life.  He  testified  that 
he  had  raised  enough  cotton  so  that  If  woven  it  would  put  a 
belt  around  the  earth.  Then  he  said,  "These  are  the  only 
clothes  I  have." 

Another  man  testified  in  one  of  our  meetings  that  if  they 
would  take  a  blood  test,  his  blood  test  would  show  98  percent 
water  gravy.  That  means  that  this  man  has  to  eat  his  fiour 
stirred  into  water,  and  then  warmed. 

The  record  shows  that  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  Texas, 
in  Tennessee,  and  in  other  places  in  the  South,  and  even 
in  Illinois,  7  out  of  every  10  farmers  are  either  share- 
croppers or  tenants.  The  testimony  .shows  that  those  who 
own  their  lands  cannot  keep  their  land  with  prices  as  they 
are.  The  testimony  shows  that  there  is  no  hope  In  the  breast 
of  a  sharecropper  or  tenant  farmer  or  renter  of  buying  land, 
under  the  pre-sent  price  structure.  The  testimony  shows 
that  until  we  get  cotton  up  to  above  15  cents  a  pound,  the 
cotton  South  cannot  continue  to  exist  with  any  security. 
Conditions  in  the  South  today  are  worse  than  they  were  in 
slave  times,  and  the  slaves  today  are  white  slaves. 

In  slavery  days  the  landlord  provided  shelter  for  the  slaves, 
he  provided  clothing  for  the  slaves,  he  provided  food  for 
them.  If  a  slave  became  ill,  or  if  any  member  of  the  slave's 
family  became  ill,  a  doctor  was  provided  for  them.  The  slave 
and  his  family  were  valuable.  That  is  not  so  today.  Neither 
shelter  nor  clothing  nor  food  nor  medicine  is  provided  for 
those  white  slaves  today.  Testim.ony  shows  that  when  cot- 
ton sells  for  10  cents  a  pound  the  cotton  producers  get  10 
cents  an  hour  for  their  labor.  When  cotton  sells  for  5  cents 
a  poimd,  as  it  is  doing  today,  they  get  5  cents  an  hour  for 
their  labor.  What  conditions  can  one  expect  to  exist  In  the 
cotton  South  with  the  laboring  people  being  forced  to  work 
for  5  cents.  8  cents,  10  cents,  or  even  12  cents  an  hour? 

I  shall  give  the  Senate  an  anlysis  of  the  situation  made  by 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Barrows,  statistician  for  the  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital Trust  Co.  I  quote  now  the  things  he  said  have  been 
done  by  the  administration  to  check  the  fall  of  prices  and 
to  check  the  rise  of  the  dollar.  He  says  that  the  first  thing 
the  administration  did  was  to  have  the  Treasury  go  into  the 
open  market  and  buy  $119,000,000  of  bonds  and  put  that 
money  into  circulation.  The  Treasury  bought  the  bonds 
for  some  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Item  No.  2:  The  Federal  Reserve  System  went  into  the 
open  market  and  bought  $200,000,000  of  bonds,  paying  for 
those  bonds  with  Federal  Reser\'e  notes,  or  the  equivalent 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes,  credit  that  could  be  converted  Into 
money  at  will.  That  is  item  No.  2  of  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Government  to  check  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  to  check  the  fall  of  prices. 

Item  No.  3:  The  administration  reduced  the  rediscount 
rate  one-half  of  1  p>ercent. 

Item  No.  4:  The  administration  took  $300.000  000  of  the 
sterilized  gold  out  of  the  sterilization  fund  and  desterilized 
it,  brought  it  to  life  again,  made  it  into  money,  and  is  using 
that  money  in  the  discharge  of  Federal  obligations. 

Item  No.  5:  The  administration  liberalized  the  discount 
rule,  permitting  the  banks  to  lend  on  installment  paper, 
making  installment  paper  eligible  for  rediscount  so  as  to 
make  it  po.ssible  to  lend  more  money  and  put  out  more 
credit  dollars. 

Item  No.  6:  An  announcement  was  made  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  that  the  member  banks  cculd  borrow  on  their 
Government  bonds  up  to  100  percent  of  their  face  value. 
That  means  that  any  bank  which  today  has  Government 
bonds  can,  under  that  annotmcement,  take  those  bends  to 
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the  bank  and  hypothecate  them  for  100  wrcent  of  their  face 
Taliie.  Without  regard  to  what  price  those  bonds  may  fall 
to.  the  banks  can  still  take  the  bonds  td  the  bank  and  cash 
them  jn  for  ICO  percent  of  their  faw^e  value 

Item  No.  7:  The  administration  preikfled  upon  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to  reduce  the  margin  re- 
quirement on  stock  pxirchases  from  55  prrcent  to  40  percent. 
hoping  thereby  to  stimulate  speculators  to  reenter  the  stock 
market  and  beiin  to  purchase  more  stock  5.  thus  making  prices 
of  stocks  go  up  In  an  effort  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  $25,000.- 
000.000  which  occiured  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
akme. 

Those  are  plans  which  have  been  place  i  in  operation  today. 
Other  plans  are  In  contemplation  whi:h  will  still  further 
check  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  doUar  and  check  the  fall 
In  prices.  One  plan  which  is  before  the  Congress  is  to  revise 
the  present  law  relating  to  undistributed  profits  and  the 
capital  gains  taxes  to  the  hope  that  sut  h  action  may  revive 
confidence  somewhat  and  help  out  the  ba  tUy  dilapidated  stock 
market. 

The  second  thing  that  Is  \mder  conte  nplation  and  is  now 
in  piogieas  of  being  carried  forward  is  the  open-market 
operation,  whereby  the  Federal  Reserve  Eoard  is  authorized  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  go  into  the 
open  market  and  buy  bcmda,  and  pay  l  or  those  bonds  with 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  or  the  equivalent  of  Federal  Reserve 
notea. 

The  last  thing  Mr.  Barrows  says  Is  beii  ig  done  is  to  have  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  adopt  a  more  Uberal  pcUcy 
toward  big  business. 

Those  are  the  things  that  Mr.  Barrow!  says  have  been  done 
or  are  being  done  to  check  this  recessioi  l 

Mr.  LOOAN.    Mme.  President 

The  PRB8IDING  OFFICER  (Mrs.  Ciuvts  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 
liCr.  THOMAS  of  (Mdahoma.    I  yield 
Mr.  LOOAN.    Has  nothing  been  done  about  the  reserve 
requirements.    Have  they  been  reduce<l? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  CHdahoma.  I  do  not  think  so.  That 
matter  has  not  been  touched  yet.  I  irtll  say  in  that  con- 
nection that  H«if  a  dozen  different  ager  cies  are  now  engaged 
In  undertaking  to  regulate  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
President  has  the  three  powers:  First,  the  power  to  devalue 
the  gold  m  the  dollar;  second,  the  poner  to  open  the  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver:  and,  thi  -d.  the  power  to  buy 
more  sliver  and  Issue  more  sUver  oerlflcates  against  such 
aOnr.  which  makes  money  more  plentiful.  Then  he  has 
the  power  to  Issue  $3,000,000,000  of  Tnasury  notes.  He  has 
these  powers  In  reserre. 

The  ^deral  Reeeivt  banks,  operatlig  through  the  Ped- 
oal  Reserve  System,  have  great  power  over  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  as  has  been  detailed  In  my  prer  ous  statement.  Then 
the  aecurtties  and  Kxdianffe  Commission  has  power  over 
the  doDar.  Also,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion has  some  power  over  the  dollar.  '  lien,  the  Comptn^er 
ot  the  Currency  Ukewlae  has  aomt  poorer  over  the  value  of 
tbedoOar. 

I  oontoid  that  this  power  over  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
being  as  Important  as  It  la.  should  be  ctHicentrated  in  one 
FMeral  agency,  and  that  agency  sho^dd  be  given  a  direct 
mandate  by  the  Congress  as  to  what  to  do  in  the  way  of 
fhdng  the  vahie  of  the  dollar,  and  then  stabilize  that  value 
and  keep  It  as  constant  as  Is  humanly'  possible.  I  contend 
that  It  can  be  dooe.    It  has  been  don* . 

From  1833  to  1B28  Oowfsmxx  Benjainln  Strong,  governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Vew  York,  was  so  In- 
ftaential.  and  so  powerful,  and  so  flnincially  wise  that  he 
took  charge  of  our  whole  monetary  s;^tem.  and  he  valued 
the  doUar  at  the  point  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  valued. 
He  died  in  1928,  but  from  1922  until  l:is  death  he  regulated 
and  protected  this  stabilized,  valued  d<  illar,  and  during  that 
time  we  had  staUllty  In  the  United  l^tes.  For  all  those 
years  the  value  of  farm  commodities  varied  but  very  little. 
Fnm  1922  to  19^  inclusive,  the  farriers'  inccxne  stood  at 


about  $11,000,000,000  for  each  of  those  ypar.s.  The  dollar 
did  not  fluctuate.  Benjamin  Strong  was  able  to  and  did 
TeiOilate  and  stabilize  the  valu*^  of  ttie  dollar  and  he  kept 
it  stable  in  terms  of  commodities  during  the  balance  of  his 
lifetime.  But  when  he  died  others  secured  conTol  of  the 
valup  of  the  dollar  If  you  have  control  of  the  drllar,  it  is 
an  ea.sy  matter  to  put  ;t  where  you  want  it  If  it  is  known 
at  what  point  the  value  of  thr-  dollar  will  be  f.xed.  and  if 
the  trend  of  prices  is  known,  a  few  on  thp  in^^ide  will  hai'e 
the  power  to  speculate  if  they  have  money — and  if  a  man 
has  that  information  he  can  eet  the  money.  No  doubt 
many  did  speculate  alone  that  line.  I  have  no  proof  of  It. 
but  it  is  human  nature  that  thpy  would  abuse  this  power 
over  money  to  raise  the  value  of  money  and  put  the  price 
down  and  speculate  accordingly;  then  raise  the  value  of 
the  dollar  down  and  speculate  accrrdmcly  the  second  time, 
and  keep  up  tha*:  .'=peculation  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mme.  Pre.sident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Will  the  Senator  state  at  this  point  Just 
what  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Government  respecting 
silver,  and  what  have  been  the  consequences  of  that  policy? 
I  should  like  to  get  the  data  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  We  pa.s.sed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  Treasury  to  go  into  the  op^n  market  and  buy  silver. 
Under  that  policy  we  have  bought  upward  of  2.000.000.000 
ounces  of  silver.  We  bought  silver  and  paid  what  we  had 
to  pay  for  it  in  the  open  markef,  and  we  have  issued  cur- 
rency against  the  silver  to  the  extent  of  its  value.  We  have 
no  fixed  price  on  silver.  If  we  buy  any  silver  we  pay  what 
the  market  charges  for  it.  We  have  a  fixed  price  payable 
to  the  miners  in  the  West.  As  a  subsidy  to  the  silver  min- 
ers in  the  West,  the  administration  has  fixed  the  price  at 
77  cents  an  ounce  for  silver,  and  every  miner  of  silver  In 
the  United  State.s  who  produces  silver  Is  able  to  get  77  cents 
an  ounce  for  his  silver,  although  the  world  pnce  is  only  44 
or  45  cents  an  ounce. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mme.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  ask  the  Senator  what  action  the  admin- 
istration took  to  check  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver.  The 
Senator  will  remember  that  when  the  act  which  he  spon- 
sored was  passed  there  occurred  quite  an  upswing  in  the 
flow  of  silver  to  this  country,  and  also  it  created  quite  an  in- 
ducement for  persons  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  silver 
and  sell  it  to  the  Government.  What  action  was  taken  to 
stop  that  practice? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  A  great  deal  of  speculation 
occurred  under  the  silver  program.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  However.  Congress  enacted  legislation  which  provided 
that  if  any  Americans  have  profited  in  the  sale  of  silver. 
one-half  of  such  profits  shall  inure  to  the  Treasury.  As  a 
result,  the  silver  commodity  exchanges  in  this  country 
closed,  and  the  market  was  transferred  to  London.  When 
the  price  of  silver  had  been  brought  by  the  speculators  up 
to  81  cents  an  ounce  our  Oovemm^nt.  not  desiring  to  pay 
that  sum.  served  notice  that  it  would  quit  buying  silver;  it 
did  quit  buying  silver,  and  left  the  speculators  with  the  large 
horde  of  silver  which  they  had  boucht  and  were  holding  for 
this  high  price.  When  we  served  notice  tha^  we  were  out 
of  the  silver  market,  the  market  began  to  tumble  and  went 
down  to  sixty-odd  cent.*:,  where  it  remained  for  sometime. 
and  finally  fell  to  44  or  45  cents,  where  it  has  been  for 
several  months. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mme.  President,  Is  the  Senator  prepared 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  amount  of  American  silver  pur- 
chased from  American  miners  and  the  amount  of  money 
lost  by  way  of  the  process  he  hinL-^elf  has  described? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  No;  I  do  net  hav.>  that  in- 
formation, and.  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have 
no  interest  in  the  proposition. 

M.m*'  President,  I  reiterate  that  this  prohlem  is  a  price 
problem.    II  the  pnces  of  farm  commodities  were  up  there 


cannot  pay  our  debts  with  the  present  valued  dollar.  If 
Senators  had  attended  the  hearings  held  by  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  throughout 


Government  t)onds  up  to  100  percent  of  their  face  value. 
That  means  that  any  bank  which  today  has  Government 
bonds  can,  under  that  annovmcement,  take  those  bends  to 
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would  be  no  farm  bill  before  the  Senate,  and  when  we  get 
prices  up  there  v,-ill  be  no  demand  for  further  farm  legisla- 
tion. 

So.  as  I  understand,  the  problem  ii.  a  price  problem.  As  I 
understand  the  problem,  if  we  should  enact  this  proposed 
legislation  and  should  not  take  steps  to  regulate  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  stabilize  it  we  would  not  have  accomplislied 
very  much,  because  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  production  and 
to  secure  to  the  farmers  a  satisfactory  price  when  the  price 
level  changes,  for  then  there  is  nothing  to  tie  the  dollar  to. 
If  we  can  fix  the  proper  price  level,  then  adjust  the  dollar 
so  as  to  attain  that  price  level,  and  then  stabilize  the  dollar 
in  terms  of  commodities,  not  in  terms  of  gold,  we  can  regu- 
late production  and  assure  the  farmers  on  a  normal  amount 
of  production  a  fair  price.    There  is  no  other  way  to  do  it. 

A  few  days  ago  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  New  York 
financial  publication,  there  appeared  an  editorial  entitled 
"Wither  Commodity  Prices?"  I  will  read  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  editorial: 

Commodity  prices  have  been  declining  with  but  minor  inter- 
ruptions .«ince  April,  While  it  is  true  that  the  country  has  enjoyed 
periods  of  prosperity  at  times  when  prices  were  receding,  a  sharp 
declin'^  such  r.s  that  of  the  past  8  months  contributes  materially 
to  a  business  recession.  Bv  the  same  token,  an  upward  turn  In 
commodity  prices  would  help  materially  In  checking  the  business 
recession  iind  paving  the  way  for  an  early  recovery. 

That  simply  means  that  a  fall  in  commodity  prices  has 
brought  about  this  depression;  the  depression  is  the  result 
of  this  fall  in  prices.  A  further  interpretation  is  that  if  we 
can  do  something  to  get  pnces  up  again  we  can  get  back  to  a 
prosperous  era.  Again,  rising  prices  bring  prosperity;  falling 
prices  bring  recession,  depression,  panic,  and  bankruptcy. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  if  we  can  do  something  to  increase 
the  price  level,  every  point  we  raise  that  price  level  will  mean 
$4,000,000,000  of  wealth  to  the  oeople  of  the  Nation.  We 
have  lost  eight  poinds,  or  $32,000,000,000,  as  reflected  in  the 
New  York  stock  market  alone.  It  is  my  contention  that  we 
must  raise  the  price  level,  not  to  where  it  was  in  March,  but 
to  where  it  was  between  1926  and  the  time  when  the  de- 
pres.sion  struck,  I  want  to  see  the  price  level  raised  to  100, 
which  would  be  20  points  higher  than  it  is  today.  If  we  do 
that— and  we  can  do  it — we  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  four  times  $20,000,000,000,  or 
$80,000,000,000.  as  reflected  in  prices;  and  to  me  prices  and 
wealth  are  synonymous. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  which  is  an  argument  for  increased  prices  as  I 
interpret  it,  the  bishops  of  the  administrative  board  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  have  met  recently. 
These  bishops  represent  the  Catholic  population  of  America. 
That  population  is  27.000.000.  So  when  these  bishops  speak 
they  speak  authoritatively  for  27.000.000  American  citizens. 
These  bishops  released  a  sort  of  manifesto  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  shall  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  the  portion  of  the 
manifesto  be  read  which  is  marked  with  heavy  lines. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout  objection,  the  clerk 
will  read,  as  requested. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Flus  XT  calls  attention  to  the  tremendous  economic  power  exer- 
cised by  those  vho  held  and  control  money  and  are  able  there- 
fore to'  gcvcrn  credit  and  determine  its  allotment.  Th*s  con- 
trol moreover,  is  exercised  by  these  who  are  not  the  real  owners 
of  "wealth  but  merely  the  trustees  and  administrators  of  Invested 
funds. 

Re,5por.sib;i:ty  Is  thus  divorced  from  ownership.  Nevertheless, 
they  hold  in  their  hands  the  very  soul  of  production  since  they 
supply  Its  lifebl(X)d  and  no  one  can  breathe  against  their  will. 

TIP  ln''rea,.^ing  rate  of  debt  to  the  total  wealth  has  also  had  Its 
influence  in  lessening  the  responbibility  and  advantage  which 
should  attach  to  the  ownership  of  property.  It  makes  for  Inse- 
curi'y.  Its  relationship,  moreover,  to  the  cost  of  living  or  a 
reasonable  prue  level  needs  careful  Inquiry.  Further  study  should 
bo  piven  likewise,  to  the  whole  intricate  problem  of  money  and 
credit,  so  that  such  evils  a,s  exist  in  the  prc.'^nt  system  may  be 
brought  to  light  and  suitable  remedies  Introduced. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mme,  President,  in  closing, 
let  me  give  my  interpretation  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  accumulation  of  gold. 


Formerly  gold  was  used  as  basic  or  primary  money  by  most 
of  the  governments  of  the  world.  By  basic  or  primary  money 
is  meant  that  the  currencies  of  the  several  countries  was, 
at  the  option  of  the  owner,  redeemable  in  gold  coin,  or  gold 
bullion. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  currencies  or  moneys  of  the  world 
have  been  almost  completely  altered.  Today  no  nation  issues 
gold  coin  into  circulation.  At  the  present  time  gold  is  used 
not  to  back  domestic  currercy,  but.  instead,  to  support  and 
stabilize  the  international  exchanf.e  ol  the  world.  Gold  is 
still  recognized  as  the  world's  medium  of  international  ex- 
change; hence,  all  such  monetary  exchange  is  based  upon  and 
backed  by  gold. 

Today  but  two  nations  are  strong  enough  financially  to 
exercise  any  considerable  power  over  money.  These  nations 
are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  has 
almost  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  world  operating  on  a 
sterling  basis,  and  such  nations  have  enough  gold  to  secure 
and  stabilize  their  money  when  serving  as  exchange  between 
or  among  nations. 

The  United  States,  in  addition  to  having  more  than  one- 
half  of  aU  the  monetary  gold  in  the  world,  has  a  number  of 
nations  tied  up  to  the  doUar.  Great  Britain  and  the  sterling 
nations  are  off  gold  and  the  currencies  of  such  nations  are 
linked  to  the  pound  sterling,  and  the  pound  sterUng  fluctuates 
in  terms  of  gold  from  day  to  day. 

The  United  States  is  about  the  only  nation  having  a  mone- 
tary unit  fixed  to  a  definite  quantity  of  gold.  Becatise  of  this 
fact  the  currencies  of  all  nations  are  measured  in  terms  of 
dollars  from  day  to  day. 

The  United  States  has  a  $2,000,000,000  stabilization  fund 
which  not  only  insures  the  stability  of  the  American  dollar 
in  terms  of  gold,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  confidence 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  the  American  dollar. 

DomesticaUy  the  United  States  is  not  on  a  gold  basis,  but 
our  foreign  dollar,  or  United  States  exchange,  is  the  only 
money  in  existence  with  a  fixed  gold  content.  If  the  United 
States  should  follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and  go 
off  gold  in  the  exchange  markets  of  the  world,  then  there 
would  be  no  monetary  unit  with  sufficient  gold  backing  to 
become  the  monetary  "hitching  post"  of  the  world.  Such  a 
development  would  result  in  either  monetary  chaos  or  would 
force  the  other  nations  immediately  to  petition  for  a  world 
conference  for  the  adjustment   of  world  currencies. 

The  United  States  is  the  richest,  the  strongest,  and  the 
most  influential  nation  of  the  earth.  In  1933.  because  of 
our  economic  and  financial  power,  we  took  the  lead  and  fixed 
the  value  of  gold  at  $35  per  ounce.  Since  1933  we  have 
m-aintained  this  price,  and  today  gold  is  worth  35  American 
dollars  per  ounce  in  the  exchange  markets  of  the  world. 

In  the  past  some  of  our  monetary  experts  have  proclaimed 
that  gold  was  the  only  commiodity  stable  in  value.  This 
opinion  had  nothing  to  support  it  save  the  fact  that  a  gold 
doUar  always  contains  100  cents.  Obviously  it  never  occured 
to  such  so-called  experts  that  the  cent  itself  might  change 
in  value.  Now  it  is  admitted  that  the  value  of  gold,  like  all 
other  commodities,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.    Gold  chantjes  in  value. 

Formerly  the  world  tried  to  keep  commodity  values  stable 
in  terms  of  gold.  In  such  effort  the  worid  failed.  Now  we 
are  trying  to  keep  the  value  of  gold  stable  in  terms  of 
commodities.  The  result  of  this  new  world  effort  remairis  to 
be  ascertained. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  have  fixed  the  price  of  gold 
at  $35  per  ounce  and  have  kept  such  fixed  price  since  its 
establishment.  Scnie  contend  that  the  $35-per-ounce  price 
of  gold  is  too  high.  The  charge  is  made  that  gold  is  over- 
valued. Those  who  express  such  opinion  must  mean  that 
gold  is  too  high  when  expressed  in  terms  of  commodities. 
Then  having  arrived  at  such  conclusion,  they  demand  that 
the  price  of  gold  should  be  reduced. 

The  following  is  an  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  placing 
any  given  quantity  of  gold  in  the  dollar.  For  example,  when 
gold  was  valued  at  $20.67  per  ounce,  each  dollar  contained 
one-twentieth  plus  of  an  ounce  of  gold;  hence,  the  doUar 
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beli«  redeemable  In  such  quantity  of  ( old,  such  dollar  was 
ct  the  exact  value  of  such  quantity  of  gold. 

When  we  raided  the  price  to  $35  per  ounce,  the  new  gold 
^yniiar  was  thereby  fixed  at  one  thirty-  fifth  of  an  ounce  of 
gold,  and  if  our  currency  had  therealter  been  redeemable 
In  gold,  such  currency  would  have  been  worth  exactly  as 
much  as  one  thirty-fifth  of  an  ounce  of  the  yeUow  metal. 
Ooid  is  said  to  have  intrinsic  value;  bsnce.  one  thirty-fifth 
of  an  ounce  of  gold— the  present-size  dollar— is  a  smaller 
nugget  than  one-twentieth  plus  of  an  c  unce  of  gold,  so  that 
the  present-size  gold  dollar  is  not  as  iJirge,  is  not  as  heavy. 
mod,  hence,  la  not  as  valuable  as  the  old  size  gold  dollar. 

The  present-size  gold  dollar,  being  smaller,  is  therefore 
less  TahuU>le  and  cheaper  and  will  not  ( xchange  for  as  many 
commodities  as  the  old  gold  dollar;  lence.  to  the  extent 
that  the  new  gold  dollar  is  smaller  and  cheaper,  prices 
have  been  increased  accordingly. 

Those  who  now  want  to  reduce  th(  price  of  gold  must 
want  to  add  more  gold  to  the  dollar,  t  :ius  making  it  larger 
and  heavier,  and  consequently  more  va  luable.  It  is  obvioiis 
that  the  more  vatuabte  we  make  the  d  illar  the  lower  prices 
will  become. 

The  facts  force  the  following  conclusion:  Those  who  de- 
mand a  lower  gold  price  per  ounce  f  avo  ■  lower  prices.  Those 
who  demand  a  higher  gold  price  pei  ounce  favor  higher 
prices. 

While  I  favor  slightly  hlgl^r  prices, ;  et  I  do  not  favor  any 
chanfe  to  the  present  price  of  gold;  1  lence.  I  do  not  favor 
any  change  In  the  present  gtrfd  conte  it  of  the  dollar.  We 
may  increase  prices  without  In  any  wa  r  altering  the  present 
gold  content  of  the  dollar. 

Bdme.  President,  let  me  digress  to  invi  te  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  interpretation  of  that  statement.  In  1920  we 
weie  on  a  gold  standard.  Our  momy  was  redeemable  in 
gold.  Bach  doQar  had  in  it  25.8  grain  s  of  gold  0.9  fine.  In 
IflO  the  gold  doDar  as  measured  in  »mmodities  was  very 
dieap.  As  a  result  prices  were  very  hi  jh  in  1920  on  the  old- 
ttwe  gold  dollar.  Wheat  acAd  for  $2.4<  i  a  bushel,  cotton  for 
44  cents  a  pound,  and  other  things  in  proportion  at  the 
Identical  time  that  we  were  on  the  gild  standsurd  with  the 
old-stze  gold  doDar. 

In  1920  on  gold  we  had  the  highest  prices  in  history.  In 
1932.  still  on  gold,  we  had  the  lowest  prices  in  history— 167 
cents  In  1932.  85  cents  in  1920.  The -e  was  a  difference  of 
102  cents.  Commodity  prices  fluctuaied  102  cents  to  every 
^rJiar  In  those  12  years,  and  all  the  ime  we  were  on  gold. 
Some  might  ask.  Why  were  prices  s )  high  in  1920?  I  am 
gotng  to  answer  the  question.  We  pissed  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  In  1913.  When  we  passe<i  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  we  had  money  to  circulation  ol  three  and  one-third 
baUon  dollars.  T^iat  Is  all  the  money  we  had  in  circulation 
to  1913.  three  and  (wae-thlrd  billion  dollars.  When  I  say 
"money"  I  mean  the  ktod  of  money  we  can  see.  I  do  not 
mean  check-book  money  nor  fountain  -pen  money  nor  bank- 
depostt  money,  but  money  of  the  kiEd  we  carry  around  in 
our  pockets  and  can  spend  with  a  stranger.  In  1913  we  had 
only  three  and  one-third  billion  dolLixs  in  circulation.  By 
1S20  we  had  increased  that  drculaticn  to  six  and  one-half 
bUUon  dollars.  In  7  years  we  practic  illy  doubled  the  circu- 
lation of  money  In  the  United  ^ates. 

Then  the  economic  law  became  ope:  utlve.  Money  became 
mere  plentiful.  As  money  became  cheaper  prices  began 
to  rise  untU  in  1920  we  had  the  hig  lest  prices  in  history. 
In  1920  we  had  a  campaign  In  th  :  United  States.  The 
Donocratic  Party  was  hi  power  and  had  this  vast  siom 
of  money  to  circulation,  had  these  good  prices — the  only 
tiin»  I  ever  saw  the  fanner  have  a  break — Just  after  the 
World  War.  The  Democrats  were  n  sponsible  because  they 
bad  passed  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  had  administered 
It.    Prices  were  hl^  and  money  was  plentifuL 

There  was  an  opposition  party  vihich  did  not  like  the 
Ytigh  prices  and  did  not  tike  the  lemocratic  Party,  that 
wmnted  to  get  the  Dunocratic  Party  3Ut  of  power  and  take 
bold  of  the  reins  of  government.  T  lat  party  met  in  Chl- 
In  the  platform  declaration  of  that  party  it  was 


declared  and  resolved  that  prices  were  U)o  high,  that  living 
costs  were  too  high,  and  that  if  thr^t  pany  were  placed  in 
power  it  would  bring  down  thoso  h.th  pr.ct  and  Vtie  high 
cost  of  living.  They  were  frank  enouigh  and  honest  enough 
to  tell  the  country  exactly  how  they  would  do  it  They  were 
going  to  do  it  by  courageou.s  and  Intelligent  deflation  of  both 
credit  and  currency. 

The  fanners  did  not  understand  what  that  declaration 
meant.  I  do  not  think  the  bankers  miaerstood  what  it 
meant.  The  people  did  not  understand  what  it  meant. 
But  the  voters  went  and  voted  that  year  and  put  in  power 
the  party  that  demanded  L>wer  piioes.  In  my  State,  a 
strong  Democratic  State,  the  people  voted  lor  that  party, 
voting  for  lower  pncus  fur  cot  ion,  lowur  prices  for  wheat, 
lower  wages,  lower  salaries,  lower  everything.  They  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing. 

Just  as  soon  as  that  party  came  into  power,  on  the  4th 
of  March  1921.  the  party  wa.^  honest  enough  to  do  exactly 
what  It  promised  to  do.  and  trorn  March  4,  1921.  until  Sep- 
tember 1922,  about  18  months,  there  wa^  taken  from  cir- 
ctilation  $100,000,000  per  month.  That  made  money  scarce, 
made  money  high,  and  made  pnres  low. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mme.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Let  mc  suggest  to  the  S'^nator  that  the  drop 
In  farm  prices  in  the  year  1920  occurred,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  50  percent  of  it  with  rcppect  to  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, in  the  months  of  September  and  October 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklcihoma.  Of  1920. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Or  prior  to  the  electicn.  Let  tis  get  the 
facts.  That  is  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  get.  From  May 
to  August  1920  prices  dropped  until  in  September  the  price 
of  cotton  was  arotmd  20  cents,  and  by  the  time  of  the  No- 
vember election  cotton  was  about  15  cents  a  poimd.  I  am 
just  getting  the  data  as  to  the  timo. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Thii,  party's  convention  was 
held  the  20th  of  June  1920.  They  adopted  this  platform 
plank  on  June  20,  1920.  As  the  fall  approached  it  was  seen 
that  the  chances  for  success  of  the  party  in  power  sustaining 
itself  were  faduig  and  the  chances  for  success  of  the  party 
that  made  this  declaration  were  improving.  The  smart 
speculators,  knowing  what  would  happen  if  the  Republicans 
won  that  year,  began  to  sell  and  price,';  began  to  go  do^-n, 
and  the  drop  did  occur  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1920,  but 
after  the  platform  declaration  of  the  Republican  Party  at 
Chicago,  June  20,  1920 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mme.  President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Does    th*-    Senator    from 
Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  yield. 
Mr.   BORAH.    When    was    it    that    the    Federal   Reserve 
Board  met   in  Washington  and  resolved   that   ihey   would 
deflate? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That  was,  May  25,  1920.  The 
matter  of  money  is  always  a  managed  matter.  That  is  the 
kind  of  money  the  people  have  had  for  150  years — manaqed 
money.  In  May  of  1920.  in  this  body,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr.  McCormick.  la^e  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  propo.sed  a  simple,  innoceni-looking  resolu- 
tion caUins  on  the  Federal  Re.'^erve  Board  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate what  plans  the  Beard  had  for  reduc'.i;ig  prices  and  provid- 
ing money  to  take  ca;e  of  the  crops  of  that  year,  the  purpose 
being  to  get  the  Federal  Re  erve  Beard  to  make  a  statement 
of  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Mr.  smPSTEAD.     Mme.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  do. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  have  not  heard  all  of  the  Senator's 
argument.  Does  the  Senator  contend  tliat  a  general  rise  in 
the  price  level  would  solve  the  farm  problem? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  We  had  a  general  rise  in 
the  price  level  from  1933  until  March  of  this  year,  and  we 
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found  prices  gradually  going  up.    Other  things,  of  course,  ] 
operated.    I  do  not  claim  that  the  price  level  did  it  all;  but  | 
I  do  claim  that  until  we  get  the  price  level  adjusted  and  j 
stabilized  it  is  not  possible  for  anytlung  else  to  be  permanent.  I 
We  cannot  pass  a  tax  bill,  we  cannot  pass  a  tariff  bill,  we 
cannot  pass  appropriation  bills,  we  cannot  pass  any  kind  of 
legislation  that  will  be  permanent  until  we  have  this  yard- 
stick, the  price  level,  fixed  and  stabilized. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so.  I 
have  always  followed  the  Senator's  argtmients  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  for  he  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
study  of  money.  However,  I  am  glad  to  hear  him  say  that 
he  does  not  believe  that  a  mere  rise  in  prices  and  change 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar  would  solve  the  farm  problem. 

We  had  a  low  price  level  in  1910;  and  at  that  time  the 
national  income  was  $28,000,000,000,  of  which  the  farmers 
had  about  18  percent. 

By  1920  the  national  income  had  risen  to  $66,000,000,000, 
and  the  farmers  got  2  percent  less  out  of  the  national 
income  than  they  got  in  1910  imder  a  low  price  level. 

By  1921  the  farmers  proportion  of  the  national  income 
had  dropped  to  a  little  more  than  12  percent. 

By  1929,  during  the  high  price  rise  under  the  so-called 
Hoover  and  Coolidge  prosperity,  the  farmers'  income  dropped 
to  about  10  percent  of  the  national  income. 

So  the  higher  the  prices  and  the  larger  the  national 
income,  the  less  and  less  the  fanners  were  gradually  getting 
out  of  the  national  income.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  the 
Senator  recognizes  that  other  things  than  the  increase  of 
prices  are  involved  in  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mme.  President,  in  this 
connection  I  desire  to  sulmiit  some  figures. 

In  1929  we  had  a  high  price  level.  That  high  price  level 
produced  a  national  income  of  $69,000,000,000.  That  high 
price  level  produced  a  value  of  farm  property  in  the  sum  of 
$66,000,000,000.  That  high  price  level  produced  a  farm  in- 
come of  $13,000,000,000.  With  that  high  price  level,  our 
exports  in  1919  were  $8,000,000,000.  With  that  high  price 
level,  we  had  income  of  the  Treasury — which  means  taxes 
collected— in  the  sum  of  $6,000,000,000. 

In  1932  we  had  a  low  price  level.  Under  that  low  price 
level  the  national  income  decreased  to  $39,000,000,000.  The 
former  amount  of  $69,000,000,000  was  reduced  to  $39,000,- 
000.000.  The  value  of  farm  property  imder  the  high  price- 
level  of  $66,000,000,000  \^as  reduced  under  the  low  price  level 
to  $36,000,000,000.  The  farm  income  fell  from  $13,000,- 
000.000  under  the  high  price  level  to  $5,000,000,000  under  the 
low  price  level.  The  value  of  exports  fell  from  $8,000,000,- 
000  under  the  high  price  level  to  $1,600,000,000.  The  income 
of  the  Treasury  fell  from  $6,000,000,000  imder  the  high 
price  level  to  $2,100,000,000  under  the  low  price  level. 

The  country  may  take  its  choice.  If  the  country  wants 
a  high  national  income,  high  farm  values,  high  farm  income, 
high  exports,  high  income  to  the  Treasury,  then  have  a 
high  price  level.  If  it  wants  a  low  national  income,  low 
value  for  farm  property,  low  farm  income,  low  exports, 
and  low  Treasury  income,  then  go  down  to  a  low  price 
level. 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mme.  President,  may  I  interrupt  the 

Senator  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  frcan 
Oklahoma  further  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that 
premise  is  correct.  However,  we  have  found  that  while  the 
farmers  may  have  had  higher  prices  on  a  higher  price  level, 
the  proportion  of  the  national  income  received  by  the  farm- 
ers kept  decreasing,  due  to  other  policies,  so  that  on  a  low 
price  level  they  had  a  greater  share  of  the  national  income 
than  they  have  had  oi  a  high  price  level,  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  prices  had  risen,  but  because  there  were  other 
policies  which  had  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  national 
income  which  interferf  d  with  the  farmer  getting  his  share. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
contribution  to  this  discussion.  The  question  now  is,  Who  is 
going  to  fix  the  price  level?    Who  is  going  to  say  whether 


we  shall  have  a  high  price  level,  a  medium  price  level,  or  a 
low  price  level?  Whoever  does  that  will  perform  a  most 
Important  function. 

The  Constitution  says  that  the  Congress  shall  perform  that 
function.  The  Congress  has  not  done  it  in  150  years,  and 
apparently  the  Congress  does  not  propose  to  do  it.  For  a 
long  time  it  has  been  done  indirectly  by  men  behind  the 
scenes.  That  power  now  is  in  the  hands  of  various  Federal 
agencies,  and  apparently  they  have  not  come  to  any  agree- 
ment, because  from  1933  to  March  of  1937  the  price  level 
has  been  going  up  and  prices  have  been  rising;  from  March 
to  this  date  the  price  level  has  been  going  down,  and  prices 
have  been  falling.  No  one  has  passed  upon  the  proposition; 
and  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  creating  some  Federal  agency  and  suggesting  to 
that  Federal  agency  the  proper  point  for  the  fixing  of  the 
price  level,  so  that  it  will  not  hurt  one  class  and  help  the 
other  class  too  much;  and  then,  when  that  price  level  is 
determined  upon,  stabilize  that  price  level  and  prevent  these 
depressions  and  so-called  recessions, 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mme.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  further  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    1 3^eld. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  high  prices  from.  say.  1923  to  1927,  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that  income  to 
the  farmer  dropped  40  percent,  while  by  1929.  under  a  high- 
price  level,  the  farmer  got  a  little  over  10  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income,  which  gradually  dropped  after  1929  to  1932, 
when  the  farmer  got  a  little  over  7  percent  of  the  national 
income. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  A  moment  ago  I  made  the 
statement  that  when  we  were  on  a  gold  basis,  from  1920  to 
1932,  the  value  of  commodities  fluctuated  to  the  extent  of 
102  cents  to  the  dollar.  In  1920  the  dollar  in  terms  of  com- 
modities was  valued  at  65  cents,  which  meant  that  prices 
were  high.  In  1932  in  commodities  measured  by  this  index, 
on  the  average,  the  dollar  was  worth  167  cents,  which  meant 
that  prices  were  low.  That  showed  a  fluctuation  in  com- 
modity values  of  102  cents  in  12  years,  at  a  time  when  we 
were  on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  gold  dollar  did  not  change  in 
size.  I  am  contending  that  even  though  we  have  a  gold 
standard,  v^^e  can  change  the  price  level  and  not  change  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar,  and  I  shall  prove  that  in  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mme.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  do. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Before  the  Senator  leaves  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  extraordinary  prices  in  the  war  period  and  the  after- 
math, and  the  consequence  or  cause,  if  he  wishes  to  put  it 
that  way,  of  the  increase  by  100  percent  of  the  money  In 
circulation,  I  should  like  to  have  him  discuss  what,  if  any, 
effect  the  war  itself,  and  EJiu-opean  busnng,  and  the  lending 
policy  of  this  Grovernment  and  the  American  people  them- 
selves to  consiuners  abroad  had  in  bringing  about  those 
consequences. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Anyone  must  admit  that  our 
lending  policy  after  the  war  hfwi  something  to  do  with  these 
high  prices.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  practice  of  foreigners  buying  our  seciulties 
has  an  effect  upon  the  price  of  securities. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  They  bought  our  wheat  and  our  cotton  to 
enormous  quantities, 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Of  course,  that  is  so.  No 
one  can  deny  that. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  was  abnormal.  That  was  not  an  op- 
eration of  the  American  Government.  That  was  not  a  man- 
agement of  money,  was  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  reply  to  that  in  the 
language  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  1920,  when  they 
replied  to  the  request  in  the  McCormick  resolution  to  state 
to  the  Senate  what  plans  they  had  for  bringing  down  these 
high  prices.    The  Federal  Reserve  Board  rephed  that  their 
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high  prices  axMl  did  XMt  like  the  Democratic  Party,  that 
wanted  to  fct  the  Donocratic  Partyjout  of  power  and  take 
bold  of  the  reins  of  fovemment     Tpat  party  met  in  Chi- 


cago.   In  the  platform  declaration 


of  that  party  it  was 


argument.    Does  the  Senator  contend  tliat  a  general  rise  in 
the  price  level  would  solve  the  farm  problem? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    We  had  a  general  rise  in 
the  price  level  from  1933  until  March  of  this  year,  and  we 


income  which  interfered  with  the  farmer  gettmg  nis  snare. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 

contribution  to  this  discussion.    The  question  now  is.  Who  is 

going  to  fix  the  price  level?    Who  is  going  to  say  whether 


language  oi  uie  reueiai  xvta>ci  vc  outiiu  ni  in^v,  »i.icii  mcj 
replied  to  the  request  in  the  McCormick  resolution  to  state 
to  the  Senate  what  plans  they  had  for  bringing  down  these 
high  prices.    The  Pedersd  Reserve  Board  rephed  that  their 
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plans  were  to  do  !t  through  deftstloo;  and  they  proceeded 
to  state— and  It  is  In  the  Rscobd— Just  vhat  they  were  going 
to  do  They  were  going  to  notify  all  the  banks.  "Quit  mak- 
ing loans:  not  only  quit  making  loans  but  commence  col- 
lecting the  loans  you  aheady  have  oit.  and  pay  us,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  money  that  ran  owe  us." 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  will  corroborate  tha  statement.  I  thmk 
our  Attorney  General  at  that  time.  Mr  A.  MitcheU  Palmer. 
instituted  an  investlgaUon  on  accoun  of  the  high  pnces 
of  commodities.  The  Senator  remembers  that,  does  he  not? 
Then  we  had  the  War  Finance  Corporal  Ion.  That  suspended 
operaUons  at  that  Ume.  That  was  in  May  1920.  was  it  not? 
But  all  of  these  consequences  In  the  way  of  the  extraor- 
dinary circulation  of  money,  and  the  h  gh  commodity  prices 
from  1916  to  1920.  were  at  least  direct  y  related  to  the  war 
condition  and  the  Immense  European  luying  and  the  whole 
American  lending  policy.    Am  I  not  ri|ht  about  that? 

Mr.    THOMAS    of   Oklahoma.    I    think    the    Senator    is 

correct.  ,.    . 

A  moment  ago  I  made  the  statement  that  we  could  change 
the  price  level  or  the  value  of  the  dolla  ■  and  still  not  change 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar.  Now  I  wish  to  explain  what 
I  meant  by  that  statement. 

Today  gold  is  valued  In  terms  of  curr  mcy  at  $35  an  ounce. 
Today  wheat  Is  valued,  for  illustration  i  inly,  at  $1  per  bushel. 
Hence,  an  ounce  of  gold  Is  worth  35  bus  tiels  of  wheat.  Today 
cotton  is  vahied  at  7  cents  a  pound.  A  bale  of  cotton  weighs 
SOO  pounds.  Hence  a  bale  of  cotton  \i  valued  today  at  $35 
a  bale.  It  Is  my  contention  that  we  w  e  able  to  increase  the 
prices  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  othei  commodities  without 
•Iterteg  or  modifying  the  present  gold  content  of  the  dollar. 

Here  is  a  simple  formula: 

At  this  point  I  wlH  read  from  a  lelease  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  itsdf .  The  release  is  t  ated  November  9,  and 
In  this  release  is  a  quotation  from  a  former  release  of 
October  23.  and  It  is  from  that  that  I  read. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  disci  ssing  its  credit  policy 
and  stating  what  it  is  going  to  do  if  prices  should  fall  too 
much  or  should  rise  too  much.    I  quo  ;e: 

If  thentan  that  U  any  Indication  tiat  the  recent  recession 
might  dereioplnto  a  major  economic  d*')r*ssion.  the  admlnistra- 
tton  would  cwtalnly  be  ready  with  lt»  corr  scUtc  weapons,  monetary 
•ad  otberi.  It  oan  derterUlae  gold.  reclu»  member  bank  reserve 
nqulrementa,  or  engage  In  further  open-iaarket  operaUons. 

There  we  have  the  declaration  oi  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  itself  as  to  what  It  can  do  to  :e€p  prices  from  going 
any  lower.  Open-market  operations  is  the  power  of  the 
Board  to  control  the  money  to  clmlation.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  the  power  to  go  int  o  the  open  market  and 
buy  bonds  to  any  extent  It  cares  to.  a  id  pay  for  those  bonds 
in  currency.  1^)  the  extent  tt  does  that,  it  increases  the 
currency  In  dreulatton.  To  the  extei  it  that  it  increases  the 
cunency  in  circulation,  to  that  exten  the  currency  becomes 
chei^er.  and  to  the  same  extent  price  i  go  higher. 

I  believe  we  can  fix  the  price  tevel  at  any  point  we  see  fit 
to  fix  it  and  zKiC  make  any  chaise  tax  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar.  Let  It  stand  where  It  is.  •;  15^  grains  0.9  fine. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  change.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  any  change.  We  can  control  he  price  level  through 
tteee  varlom  powers  the  Federal  Beaerve  have  indicated, 
and  as  heretofore  stated  In  the  ooors !  of  my  remarks,  being 
a  f^^^^T  of  wtiat  has  been  done  aid  what  is  proposed  to 
be  done  to  |T*fhM»Msi>  the  value  of  th ;  dollar. 

The  most  powerful  Inthynre  woud  be  the  open-market 
operations.  Uhder  this  practice  the  ;  federal  Reserve  System 
would  purchase  United  States  bonds  m  the  open  market  and 
would  pay  for  them  with  Fednal  leswe  notes  or  their 
equivalent.  Throu^  such  a  practice  the  price  of  wheat  and 
cotton  could  be  raised  to  practically  my  desired  figure. 

Does  anyvoe  dodM  the  stotemeit  that  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  dMuM  go  into  the  (pen  market  and  begin 
to  buy  V?Ty»T.  with  $374)00.000.000  of  them  outstanding,  they 
fj^fcj  boy  one  billion  or  ten  btiUon  or  twenty  billion  or  thirty 
ItffHnw  dollars  of  bonds  and  put  thiit  much  money  in  cir> 
and  If  they  did«  what  woakl  be  the  price  of  wheat, 
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or  what  would  be  the  price  of  cotton?  No  one  could  tell,  of 
course,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  so  soon  as  we  begin  to 
put  money  into  circulation,  the  mon^y  value  is  diluted,  it 
becomes  weaker,  it  will  not  buy  as  much.  That  means  that 
prices  rise,  and  to  the  extent  thai  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
operates  under  open-market  policies,  to  that  extent  prices 
will  be  Increased.  There  is  no  trouble  in  raising  the  price 
of  wheat  to  $2,  or  raising  the  price  of  cotton  to  20  cents  a 
pound.  If  the  price  of  wheat  were  rai.'^'  d  to  $2  a  bushel,  how 
much  would  the  ounce  of  gold  b*^  worth  in  tenns  of  wheat? 
Now  an  ounce  of  gold  is  worth  35  biLshels  of  wheat.  If  we 
raise  the  price  of  wheat,  through  cpen-market  operations, 
to  $2,  then  the  ounce  of  cold  would  be  worth  only  17 ^^ 
bushels  of  wheat. 

The  price  of  cotton  is  now  about  7  cents  a  pound.  In- 
crease it  to  14  cents  a  pound,  or  increa.se  the  price  of  cotton 
to  any  point  seen  fit,  through  open  market  operations,  and 
the  value  of  the  ounce  of  gold  would  be  decreased  in  terms 
of  bales  of  cotton.  Through  a  dilution  of  the  money  in 
circulation  by  the  addition  of  new  money,  the  prices  not 
only  of  wheat  and  cotton,  but  of  all  domestic  commodities, 
would  rise. 

Through  the  inauguration  of  such  a  policy,  and  if  such  a 
policy  should  be  continued,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  double 
the  price  not  only  of  cotton  and  wheat,  but  of  all  com- 
modities. As  I  have  said,  if  wheat  should  be  increased  from 
$1  per  bushel  to  $2  per  bushel,  then  the  ounce  of  gold  would 
not  be  worth  35  bushels  of  wheat,  but  would  be  worth  only 
17 '2  bushels.  Likewise,  the  ounce  of  gold  would  not  be 
worth  one  bale  of  cotton,  but  instead  would  be  worth  only 
one-half  a  bale;  hence,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  will 
make  any  sort  of  study  of  the  money  question  that  the  value 
of  gold  per  oimce  may  be  fixed  in  terms  of  commodities  at 
any  point  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  the  country  to  be 
served. 

No  one  can  take  exception  to  the  snundnos.<;  of  that  state- 
ment. Yet  there  are  hiph  au^h-^rities  of  this  Government 
which  attempt  to  take  exception  to  it.  But  the  effect  of 
their  acts  Is  exactly  contrary  to  their  public  s'atemen^s  So 
long  as  any  mti'in  can  protect  the  value  of  its  monetary 
unit  in  a  fixed  am.ount  of  gold  in  foreign  exchange,  it  may 
at  the  same  time  fix  the  vnlue  of  such  mon''tary  unit  in 
terms  of  domestic  commrditics  at  any  point  it  may  deem  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  its  p*:'ople. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mme.  President,  uill  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  sufficient  power  ovf^r  th:s  subj' ct  to  deal 
effectively  with  it  now  in  the  interest  of  an  increase  of 
prices? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Most  certainly  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  have  sufficient  power.  The  agency  which  handles 
money  should  have  all  the  power  over  money.  The  agency 
which  regulates  the  value  of  the  dollar  should  have  all  the 
power  the  Congress  has.  and  Congre.ss  has  all  power  over 
money.  So,  m  order  to  deal  with  this  problem,  the  Con- 
gress should  exercise  its  power  by  delegating  it  to  some 
Federal  agency.  Congre^-s  cannot  do  the  thing  itself.  We 
cannot  go  into  these  matters  and  handle  rediscount  rates 
and  open-market  operations.  Our  com-mittees  are  too  busy; 
they  have  not  the  time  or  the  facilities.  There  should  be 
created  a  Federal  agency,  and  to  that  agency  there  should 
be  delegated  all  power  over  money. 

As  I  have  said  on  other  cccasions,  we  now  have  :our  or 
five  or  six  Federal  agencies  having  some  power  over  money. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  does  not  have  all  power  over  the 
value  of  money,  but  it  has  some  power.  Before  it  can  exer- 
cise that  power,  it  has  to  call  m  five  agents  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  and  get  their  permission  to  act;  and  I 
am  against  that  provision  cf  the  law. 

When  this  matter  is  settled  there  will  be  one  Federal 
agency,  and  I  favor  the  F^^deral  Reserve  Board  being  the 
agency.  It  cannot  be  any  other.  We  have  heard  it  said 
that  we  should  have  a  monetary  authority  newly  created, 
but  that  cannot  be.    II  we  create  a  new  Federal  monetary 
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authority,  we  must  give  that  new  authority  all  power  over 
money.  If  we  do  that  we  must  take  away  the  power  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  now  has  over  money,  and  that  would 
destroy  the  present  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  creating  u  new  monetary  authority  when  we 
have  a  Federal  Reservi;  Board  which  has  some  power  and 
could  exercise  more  power  if  it  had  the  power  and  had  a 
mandate  to  govern  it  in  the  exercise  of  the  power. 

I  tliink  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  have  all  the 
power  the  Congress  haj  over  money,  with  a  mandate,  which 
mandate  could  be  changed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Con- 
gress if  the  Congress  sf.w  fit  to  do  so.  I  think  the  mandate 
should  be  that  the  Fed  i'ral  Re.serve  Board  should  be  created 
into  a  monetary  authority,  a  Federal  agency.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  not  r.ow  a  Federal  agency;  it  is  a  private 
agency.  The  building  on  Constitution  Avenue  in  which 
it  lives  and  functions  is  not  a  Federal  building;  it  is  a 
private  building,  erected  out  of  the  profits  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Sy?Lem.  The  gentlemen  who  occupy  those  offices, 
and  the  350  or  more  eraployees,  are  not  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government;  they  are  paid  by  the  System,  through  a  tax 
upxDn  the  banks,  out  cf  the  profits  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

I  favor  changing  th£t  board  into  a  Federal  agency,  called 
the  Monetary  Authority.  Then  I  favor  fixing  the  policy  of 
this  Nation  over  monjy,  fixing  the  price  level  at,  say,  100, 
as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  direct  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  adjust  the  value  of  the  dollar  to 
that  price  level,  and  keep  the  price  level  stable,  as  nearly 
as  is  humanly  possible 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  understand  the  absolute  necessity  for 
legislation  in  order  to  effectuate  what  the  Senator  desires. 
There  are  no  agencies  now  which  could  accomplish  what 
the  Senator  thinlcs  should  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Absolutely  not.  Yet  we  are 
150  years  old,  supposed  to  be  an  intelligent  Nation,  and  the 
Congress  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  int-elligent  Mem- 
bers, but  they  will  no:  even  listen  to  a  discussion  that  has 
to  do  with  the  most  important  question  confronting  the 
people. 

We  sit  here  and  see  the  price  level  change,  and  every  time 
it  goes  up  a  point  property  values  go  down  $4,000,000,000. 
It  has  gone  up  eighi.  points  in  8  months,  and  property 
values  have  fallen  at  least  $4,000,000,000  for  every  point, 
which  makes  $32,000,000,000.  Reports  I  have  from  re- 
sponsible authorities  .show  that  there  has  been  that  much 
loss  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  alone. 

In  March  I  introduced  a  bill  to  adjust  this  matter.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  proposing  to  transform  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  into  a  monetar/  authority.  I  did  the  best  I  could  to 
state  the  proper  policy  for  the  Government.  In  the  bill  I 
gave  my  interpretation  of  the  standards  by  which  they 
should  fix  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Then  I  directed  them  to 
follow  those  standards  and  adjust  the  value  to  that  fixed 
point,  and  thereafter  to  keep  the  dollar  stable  in  terms  of 
commodities. 

In  the  bill  I  propo:^e  to  give  the  monetary  authority  all 
power  over  money  the  Congress  has,  and  then  hold  them 
responsible.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  knew  I  could  not  get  any 
results  from  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and  not 
desiring  to  introduce  a  bill  and  put  it  in  cold  storage  forever. 
I  asked  that  the  bill  lie  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  That  is  the  committee  out  of  which 
the  other  monetary  amendment  came.  The  other  monetary 
amendment  has  been  followed  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 
General  Hugh  Johnson  stated  that  such  enactment  was  the 
most  brilliant  single  accomplishment  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

I  desire  to  get  resul.s  because  I  am  convinced  the  question 
of  the  value  of  monej  is  the  most  important  question  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress,  before  the  Nation,  and  before  the 
world.  The  United  States  is  the  leader  for  the  world, 
whether  or  not  we  know  it.  We  cannot  avoid  it.  What 
we  do  or  what  we  fail  to  do  Is  reflected  throughout  the  world. 


Desiring  to  get  action,  I  had  the  bill  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  A  subcommittee  was 
appointed  and  held  hearings,  and  I  exhibit  here  to  the  Sen- 
ale  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings,  a  volume  of 
something  like  300  pages. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  farm  bill  it  was  agreed  by  the 
committee  that  the  committee  report  should  embrace  a 
statement  of  the  committee's  opimon  about  the  relation  of 
money  to  prices.  As  a  result,  the  last  eight  pages  of  the 
committee  report  are  devoted  to  this  one  question.  I  did 
not  ask  the  committee  to  incorporate  my  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  farm  bill.  Unless  this  idea  can  gain  snpport 
there  would  be  no  object  in  bringing  it  out  in  tlie  form  cf  a 
bill.  There  would  be  no  object  in  adding  it  as  a  separate 
title  to  the  farm  bill.  So  I  did  not  ask  that  it  be  incorpo- 
rated as  a  part  of  the  bill.  I  preferred  to  bring  it  out  in  the 
committee  report,  and  I  preferred  to  explain  the  need  lor 
such  legislation  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mme.  President,  I  now  move  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  1990,  for  the  regulation  and 
stabilization  of  agricultural  and  commodity  prices  through 
the  regulation  and  stabilization  of  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
pursuant  to  the  power  conferred  on  the  Congress  by  para- 
graph 5  of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  the  bill,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
reix)rt  on  Senate  bill  2787.  and  the  hearings  on  Senate  bill 
1990.  held  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mme.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  if  he  does  not  think  it  would  be  better  to 
try  to  get  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
report  the  bill  favorably,  and  then  if  it  shall  be  thought 
wise,  let  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and   Currency. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mme.  President,  5  years 
ago  we  took  a  course  which  brought  results.  Even  after  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  had  in  substance  rec- 
ommended the  amendment,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  contended  that  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  it 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter.  We  must  all  con- 
cede that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  does 
have  jurisdiction  of  this  matter.  It  was  not  my  purpose  in 
asking  to  have  the  bill  originally  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that  that  committee  should  ex- 
ercise full  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter.  It  was  my 
plan  to  do  something  through  that  committee  which  could 
not  be  done  through  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
now  investigated,  and  that  committee  has  submitted  its  re- 
port. It  is  proper  now  for  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  take  jurisdiction,  and  act  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  If 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  refuses  to  consider 
the  subject  matter  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  then  it  will  be  time  for 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  take  further 
steps  in  the  matter.  I  think  that  answers  the  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas!  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  Senate  bill  1990,  and  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
together  with  the  report  on  Senate  bill  2787,  and  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  Senate  bill  1990. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    THOMAS    of    Oklahoma.    Mme.    President,    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  articl?  entitled  "Planned 

Deflation  Succeeds  Too  Well,  Says  Barrows,"  published  in 

.  American  Banker  of  Wednesday,  December  1,  1937, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
printed  in  the  REccato,  as  follows: 
PtAifinB  DiT'-inoN  BuccKMOB  Tpo  Wpx.  Bats 

Bank    Statisticiam    T»ac»b   Qfrwrn   u» 

Ckbck  P»M«rr  Dkxim« 

PsoviBCNcx.  R.  I^  November  SO. — In  a 
tnalneaanrn   FpmI    B.   Barrows,   statistician 
Bospltal  Truat  Co.,  pointed  out  that  plannfd 
OMdlng  too  well. 

"Por  aome  4  years  we  have  been  living  in 
Mr    Barrows  said      "Plrst.  we  bad  planned 
csperleDdng  planned  deflation.     No  one 
the  drraJuaUon  of  tbe  doUar.  tbe  forced 
through  tale  of  deflclt-created  Oovernment 
tDA    and  8uch  like  were  slepa  in  a  plan 
proponenta  preferred  to  call  It.  reflation 
ta  indicated  by  the  sharp  rise  In  commodity 
1883  to  193«  and  by  the  reoorery  of  buaineai 
■ton  to  a  level  above  normal 

~  A  TUfCTABLX  or  MFLATIO:  1 

■The  flrst  of  the  delUUonary.  or  shall  we 
steps  was  the  50-pert»nt  increase  In  member 
menta  ordered  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Auguat  15.     The  purpoae  was  to  remove  s* 
kindled   fuel   for   the  Area  ot   inflation,   but 
vitiated  by  a  continued  huge  Inflow  of  gold 
togJy  on  I>cember  21.  1936.  the  second  C-*- 
In  the  formation  of  the  gold  sterUlzation  . 
iBComlng  gold  would  be  itept  owt  erf  member 
was  qiilckly  followed  on  January  30.  1837.  by 
a  further  increase  in  member  bank  reservt 
legal  limit,  one-half  to  become  rffectlve  Marc  b 
1      About  a  month  later  the  S.  K.  C.  placed  *■• 
g|;ftf^   trading   by   ezteiwllng   its   56-percent 
to  cover  dealings  of  brokers  and  dealers  for 
naUng  -shoe-strtng  traders'  and  discouraging 
"As  a  consequence  of  the  Increase  in  m- 
qulrements.   New   Tork  City   banks   began 
Mil    Oovernment   aeciirlUea   and    kept 
week,  untU  about  7  weeks  ago.  reducing  th^lr 
ments  in  15  months  by  •1.408.000,000  and 
Mcurltifle'  by  •14«.000.000.  or  a  total  of  $1, 
Ttrtually  a  necwary  mMUure  to  place  theni 
withdrawals    by   out-of-town  banks   and   * 
reserves   to  the   level   which   would  be  r 
ragulatlons.     How   cloaely  they  reckoned 
tbat  in  August  1937.  despite  the  huge  an 
the  sectirlty  liqmdaUon.  their  exceaa  reserv.  is 
figure  of  MO.000,000. 

BAirx  canjrr  cowraAcrp) 
-This  sale  of  one  bHllon  and  a  half  of 
deflationary  force  and  as  a  result  bank  r 
previously  for  several  years  It  had   t»een 
rate    because   of  the   funding   of    Govern 
flatlonary.  by   comparison,  was  the   abseme 
like  the  veM-rnns'  bonus  of  $1.760  000.000 
summer  of  1936      Furthermore,  the  Govei 
taxation,   particularly  the  social  security 
this  year  where  it  is  taking   in   sllghUy 
out.  which  restated  In  deflating  (in  a 
Instead  of.  as  in  the  3  previous  years. 
tlon  s  credit.     Another  depressing  factor 
of  wage  increases  obtained  by  an  aggressive 
more  or  leas  Government  support.     If  t^ 
passed  on  in  Increased  prices,  consumer 
volume  fell,  as  was  notably  the  case  in 
IJ  they  were  absorbed,  profit  margins 

"As  a  consequence  of  these  deflationary 
tightening  of  money  rates.    Ninety-day 
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eoBunercial    paper   from    %    percent   to    1 
vhlcfa  by  any  stretch  of  the  inu^inatlOE 
money'  deveimd,  and  these  steps  did  - 
the   desired   effect   of   stopping   the   ru 
prices  or  of  curbing  the  speculative  fevej 
more  direct  seemed  to  be  called  for.    And 
Booasvelt  startled  the  world  by  daclartna 
nricas   were   too  high,  that  the  expansion 
dustnss  had  outstripped  that  of  light  H' 
Oovernment  would  henceforth  discourage 
■IsTsTirn  at  heavy-goods  industries.    Tiapp 
to  the  presKtent  of  the  CtvU  Servloe 
■peculation  in  stocks,  bonda.  or  coi 
uioysts.  and  a  few  days  thereafter,  tit  a 
was  good  advice  for  svcrytwdy.     (Certatnl  ' 
It^to  be.) 
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"TtMen  was  an  linmffHll**^  reaction  to 
oat  the  world.    Copper,  then   17   cenU 
tftaftsly   and   has  oontlnosd   downward 
MBta.    BoMMf.   saUlng  at   around  37 
enta.  and  Moody's  dally  average  at 
deellnsd  S8  percent  and  Is  still  falling 
on  Iterch  10.  but  It  did  not 
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its effectiveness  was 
rom  abroad.     Accord- 
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«  stock  market  reached 
Its  sharpest  decline 


until  after  the  Presidents  pronouncement  on  the  subject  of  stock 
speculation.  The  deflatiouan-  forces  ^et  In  n-.-Mon  bv  various 
iim-<^  recounted  accumulated  strength  a.«  they  proeyrssed. 
Plnally  they  impinged  upon  a  .stoclc  market  m.ide  extraorulnanly 
th-n  by  New  Deal  regulations  and  the  chmax  came  in  a  5 /-point 
drop  In  the  indubtnal  siock  avera*;es  durir.^;  the  6  'Acelt.-  foxlowing 
Labor  Day,  cau.slng  a  rude  awnkening  ircm  the  Nations  dream  of 

Inflation  ,     J   ».w  * 

"But  Ion?  t>efore  this.  Oovernment  authorities  recognized  that 
thev  had  put  the  braXes  on  too  hard  A  prophet ir  cartoon  pub- 
lished la^t  May  .■showed  the  President  In  the  driver's  seat  of  an 
automobile  jammmp  on  the  brak-  wMlr  his  fell-w  pa.s.^engers. 
business  and  speculation,  went  throuRh  the  windshield  The 
flrst  outward  riianifestation  ol  deflation  came  In  a  4-  to  5-pomt 
drop  in  Government  bond  prices  m  March.  At  this  Juncture, 
apparently  under  the  Eccles  phllosor^^v  <^f  'vigorous  Onvernment 
toterventlon  with  all  the  power  at  lU-  command  to  deal  directly 
with  the  causes  that  might  enrianp'-r  the  progress  of  a  stable  and 
enduring  recovery,'  the  first  step.s  were  taken  to  counteract  the 
previous  deflatlonarv  moves  so  fur  a.s  their  effect  on  the  bond 
market  was  concerned,  and  more  recently  further  steps  have  been 
taken  to  offset  the  depressing  effects  in  other  phases  uf  our  domestic 

economy.  .  .. 

"First  the  Treasury  bought  in  the  open  market,  during  the  month 
Of  March  $119  000,000  of  Government  secun'.ie':  for  its  various 
trust  funds  which  was  from  6  to  10  times  as  much  a.s  are  nor- 
mally purchased  in  any  I  month.  Then  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  purchased  In  March  and  April  »200.000.000  of  Government 
bonds  selling  short-term  Government  ni.tes  as  a  partial  offset,  but 
increasing  the  total  portfolio  bv  $96  000  OW.  the  tir>t  increase  since 
November  1933  This  apparently  accomplished  Its  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  decline  In  bond  pnces.  which  have  subsequently  stabilized 
at  a  level  at>ove  the  April  lows 

THE    AUCrST    MONTT    SQUEEZE 

"The  March -to- June  decline  In  the  stock  market  was  too  mod- 
erate and  orderly  to  call  for  anv  special  governmental  action,  but 
a  pinch  m  the  money  market  In  August  as  excess  reserves  In 
New  Tork  City  approached  the  vanishing  point  again  brought  the 
administration  Into  action  This  took  the  furm  of  a  reduction  oi 
one-half  percent  In  the  rediscount  rate.';  .it  all  12  Federal^Reserve 
banks,  the  rate  at  New  York  being  lowered  to  1  percent,  the 
lowest  level  ever  established  by  any  c<>ntral  bank  In  the  history 
of  the  world  This  step  was  followed  on  September  12  by  the 
destcrihzation  of  $300,000,000  of  gold  and  the  announcement  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  would  purch:i.se  short-term  Govern- 
ments during  the  fall  in  an  amount  sufflclont  to  offset  the  sea- 
sonal increase  in  monetary  circulation  Two  weeks  later.  Septem- 
ber 26.  the  discount  rule;-,  were  liberalixed  making  installment 
paper  eligible  collateral  for  nicmbcr-bru:k  t i.Tro-J.-ing  and  shortly 
after  that  a  mime  wa"  made  as.surins'  banks  that  they  cruld 
always  b^z-rrow  ICO  percent  of  '.h*-^  face  vnlue  of  their  Government 
securities,  regarcllests  of  the  market  price.  So  liberal  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  'oank  discount  rules  beeii  made  that  one  writer 
savs  that  banks  cnn  r.-w  roll  \v.i  'hrlr  run?  and  borrow  on  thrm. 
These  steps  seem  to  have  been  etTective  in  preserving  an  extraordi- 
narily stable  market  for  Govt  rnment  ..nd  high-grade  corporate 
bonds  throughout  the  iieclic  developments  In  the  stock  market 
since  Labcr  Day:  In  fact  recently  Government  bonds  have  turned 
up  and  currertly  are  at  the  highest  pomt.s  since  the  middle  of 
August 

STKTS     T':'W\RD     REn.ATroN 

"Another  step — and  the  first  obviously  intended  to  assist  the 
stock  market-  -aas  the  lowering  of  the  margin  requircmeut.s  by  the 
Feder'?!  Re=ervp  BoTrd  fr^m  55  percent  to  40  p.-rcent  and  the  pl.u-ing 
of  a  new  50-pe'-cent  marKin  requirement  on  short  salr'=  these  rules 
tending  to  rnake  it  harder  to  sell  short  and  easier  to  buy  or  hold 
secui-ities.  Further  dev-lcpmcnts  of  couiitcrdeflationary  import 
Include-  Revision  of  und^-tnbuted-pro5ts  and  capitdl-cains  taxes, 
now  proposed  by  Cnr.^prv^:  resumption  of  open-market  operations 
by  the  Federal  R«'6ervi»  banks,  adoption  by  President  Roosevelt  of  a 
conciliatcrv  tcne  towdrd  buMno-ss,  tlie  offcrint;  of  an  olive  branch 
by  the  adiTiini.stratlon  to  the  utilities,  the  prop'ssal  of  a  program 
to  stimvilate  b'lilding  construction  in  a  big  way  Th-s»>  moves,  as 
yet  seem  ineffective  in  stopping  the  deflation  Ju«t  as  contrary  moves 
last  spring  seemed  for  a  time  powerless  to  curb  inflation.  But  the 
longer  record  reveals  conclusivt  ly  that  an  incipient  boom  was 
squelched  by  a  series  of  moves  which  did  not  include  the  use  in 
any  Important  degree  of  the  time-honored  weapon  of  "tight  money.' 
Governor  Eccles.  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  "^aid  on  March  15: 
"I  do  not  believe  that  sharp  price  rises  in  certain  basic  commodi- 
ties should  be  controlled  at  this  stage  of  the  recovery  by  a  restrictive 
money  policy.  •  •  •  The  upward  spiral  of  wares  and  prices 
Into  inflationary  price  levels  can  be  as  rtisastrou.s  as  the  downward 
spiral  of  deflation.  If  such  a  condition  should  develop,  the  Govern- 
ment should  intervene  in  the  public  interest  by  taking  such  action 
as  Is  necessary  to  correct  the  abu-ses  '  He  seems  to  have  proved 
his  point 

"It  Is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  planners  expected  such  a  collapse 
In  the  stock  market  as  has  cx;curred  or  a  severe  set-back  in  busi- 
ness, but  economic  forces  once  set  lii  motion  gather  Increasing 
force  and  cannot  be  reversed  at  will.  There  is  always  a  substantial 
time  lag  between  cause  and  effect  We  are  now  feeling  some  of 
the  effects  of  deflationary  steps  taken  9  month.'^  or  more  ago  We 
may  not  experience  the  reaction  from  recent  inflationary  stepa  for 
several  months  to  come  But  the  adminlstra'ioi.  can  claim  little 
credit  for  nipping  a  boom  in  the  bud  if  severe  deflation  and  pro* 
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Chavez 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Pepper 

Clark 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pittman 

Connally 

King 

Pope 

Copeland 

La  Follette 

Russell 

Davis 

Lee 

Schwartz 

Dieterlch 

Lodge 

Schwelleubach 

Donahey 

Logan 

Sheppard 

Ellender 

Lonergan 

Shipstead 

Frazler 

Lundeen 

Smathers 

George 

McAdoo 

Smith 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Gibson 

McGlll 

Thomas,  Utah 

Gillette 

McKellar 

Town  send 

Glass 

McNary 

Ty  dings 

Graves 

Maloney 

Vandenberg 

Green 

Moore 

Van  Nuys 

Hale 

Norrls 

Wagner 

Harrl.son 

Nye 

Walsh 

Hay den 

O'Mahoney 

White 

Hitchcock 

Overton 

longed  depre^s'on  should  be  the  ultimate  price  required,  and  so  It 
will  \ye  interesting  to  see  what  further  steps  may  be  taken  to 
stimulate  recovery  and  how  effective  they,  or  those  steps  already 
taken,  will  prove  to  be." 

Mr.  LEE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 

Adan^.s 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Berry 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown.  Mich 

Brown,  N   H 

Bulkley 

Bulow 

Buike 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Seventy-nine  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present, 

Mr.  LEE.  Mme.  President,  I  wish  to  discuss  first  the 
background  leading  up  to  the  question  which  now  confronts 
us.  then  the  bill,  and  then  an  amendment  in  the  natiu:e  of 
a  substitute  which  I  propose  to  offer  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Oklahoma  has  ranked  as  high  as  second  in  the  production 
of  wheat;  her  average  rank  for  the  past  10  years  has  been 
third  in  the  production  of  wheat,  sixth  in  the  production  of 
cotton,  and  twentieth  in  the  production  of  corn.  So  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  we  from  Oklahoma  are  interested  in  all 
three  of  these  commodities.  We  do  not  produce  any  tobacco 
or  rice.  Therefore  I  am  not  attempting  to  offer  a  substitute 
affecting  these  two  commodities. 

While  I  was  not  born  in  Oklahoma,  I  got  there  as  soon 
afterward  as  I  could.  Oklahoma  was  first  opened  up  as 
the  Indan  Territory.  My  family  moved  there  when  I  was 
3  years  old.  Then  the  western  strip  was  opened,  and  the 
flrst  time  I  remember  ever  seeing  the  western  part  of  the 
State  I  was  locking  out  of  the  rear  end  of  a  covered  wagon. 
The  old  hound  dog  was  trotting  under  the  coupling  pole 
and  her  tongue  was  pointing  west.  We  went  farther  west 
when  the  strip  was  opened,  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
lived  in  it,  and  called  it  a  dugout.  So  did  thousands  of 
others. 

The  opening  of  Oklahoma  was  the  land-vent  method 
employed  by  the  Government  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
depre.ssion  of  1893.  By  the  land-vent  method,  the  opening 
up  of  new  lands  to  settlement,  it  was  sought  to  drain  off  the 
unemployed,  to  drain  off  the  disinherited  who  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  already  settled  sections  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  every  depre.ssion  until  the  last  has  been  postponed, 
though  not  solved,  by  the  land-vent  method— by  opening 
new  frontiers  and  allowing  those  without  jobs  to  go  out 
and  take  up  land. 

I  saw  them  come  to  Oklahoma  when  they  were  young  and 
strong.  Their  blood  was  red  and  their  step  was  quick. 
There  was  a  cleam  of  hope  in  their  eyes.  I  saw  them  dig 
into  the  ground  and  make  homes  called  dugouts.  I  saw 
them  cut  the  timber  in  eastern  Oklahoma  and  build  cabins 
and  live  in  them.  I  saw  them  live  in  tents.  I  .saw  one  en- 
tire town  of  tents  which  is  now  a  considerable  city.  They 
had  farms  then,  they  lived  on  alkah  water  and  white  gravy 
in  order  to  hold  those  farms,  to  improve  them,  and  to  .settle 
them.  They  pioneered.  They  weathered  the  drought  of 
pioneer  years  in  order  that  they  might  have  homes  to 
shelter  them  in  their  old  age.  Today  they  are  farmers 
without  farms  and  homesteaders  without  homes.  The  spark 
of  n.  ■  in  their  eyes  has  died.  Some  of  them  have  given 
up  hf'pe  Most  of  them  are  old  now.  looking  for  a  pension 
to  keep  them  alive  until  old  age  shall  take  them  away. 


How  did  they  lose  those  farms?  They  were  lost  in  the 
same  way  that  farms  were  lost  in  the  other  States  prior  to 
that  time.  There  are  four  main  reasons  why  they  lost  their 
farms.  One  was  because  of  taxes  on  the  farm,  the  home- 
stead tax.  Some  States  are  making  progress  toward  a 
homestead  exemption  to  answer  that  reason  for  the  loss 
of  homes. 

Another  reason  for  the  loss  of  homes  was  the  high  inter- 
est rates  on  the  loans  which  the  farmers  had  to  pay  in 
order  to  secure  equipment  and  seed,  and  so  on.  with  which 
to  start  a  farm  on  160  acres  of  raw  land. 

The  third  reason  they  lost  their  homes  and  farms  was  the 
lowered  yields  resulting  from  soil  erosion.  We  are  fighting 
that  problem,  as  well  as  trying  to  lower  the  interest  rates, 
and  have  done  something  in  that  direction. 

But  the  most  important  reason  why  they  lost  their  homes, 
as  affects  our  consideration  of  the  problem  today  at  least, 
was  because  of  low  selling  and  high  buying,  because  the 
commodities  they  sold  brought  too  little  and  the  commod- 
ities they  bought  cost  too  much. 

Mme,  President,  have  you  considered  the  farmer  today? 
I  have  in  mind  the  real  John  Brown  dirt  farmer,  not  the 
farmers  who  farm  the  farmer,  but  the  farmers  who  farm 
the  soil.  Today  my  colleague  IMx,  THOM.^s  of  Oklahoma] 
has  told  the  Senate  what  a  high  percentage  of  them  are 
tenants,  particularly  In  the  cotton-producing  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Their  children  work  in  the  fields:  they  can- 
not go  to  school.  This  time  of  the  year  their  hands  are  like 
little  claws  that  bleed;  they  chap  and  crack  open.  They 
cannot  stop,  though;  they  must  work,  for  it  takes  the  whole 
family,  working  full  time,  in  order  to  eke  out  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. Perhaps  they  have  a  ramshackle  Ford  in  which 
they  move  from  place  to  place.  They  are  nomads;  they 
have  no  homes.  The  peasants  of  Europe  have  their  huts, 
but  the  cotton  farmers  of  America  have  not  where  to  lay 
their  heads.  They  move  on  from  year  to  year.  It  may  be 
that  they  move  in  a  covered  wagon;  they  used  to  do  so. 
They  live  in  shacks  which  oftentimes  are  not  fit  to  house  the 
livestock  they  work.  That  is  the  farmer  today  in  the  cotton- 
growing  sections. 

Other  farmers  may  be  a  little  better  off,  but  the  general 
average  is  pretty  low.  They  are  fortunate  if  they  are  able 
to  enjoy  a  picture  show  once  a  week.  They  take  their  baths 
not  in  a  bathtub,  but  in  an  old  tin  washtub.  Their  clothes, 
although  they  produce  enough  cotton  to  clothe  the  world, 
are  too  ragged  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

What  happened  to  the  farmer?     Early  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  the  furnace  fires  of  the  industries  of  the  East 
began  to  da2zle  Congress,  and  Congress  began  to  smile  on 
the  factory  and  to  frown  on  the  farm.    It  was  argued  then, 
and  with  good  logic,  that  if  we  were  to  be  a  great  nation  we 
must  have  industries,  and  if  we  were  to  have  industries  we 
must  protect   the  new  industries  from  the  competition  of 
Europe;  therefore,  we  must  establish  tariff  walls  for  their 
protection.    That  was  accepted  with  the  full  belief  and  un- 
derstanding that  those  tariff  walls,  when  our  industrial  insti- 
tutions were  on  a  firm  footing,  would  be  lowered,  if  not  re- 
moved entirely:  but  exactly  the  opposite  is  what  happened. 
The  higher  the  tariff  walls  went,  the  stronger  became  the 
industrial  group,  and  the  higher  the  tariff  walls  went.    It  was 
a  never-ending  circle,  and  the  farmer  began  to  feel  the  dif- 
ference.   He  continued  to  sell  in  the  world  market  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Hindu  of  India,  in  competition  with  the  Hot- 
tentot of  the  islands,  in  competition  with  the  pauperized 
labor  of  the  world.    He  had  to  sell  his  commodities  in  the 
world  market  and  had  to  buy  in  a  protected  market.     He 
was  on  "the  plowed  ground,"  so  to  speak.     I  presrme  most 
Senators  know  what  I  mean  when  I  make  that  statement. 
When  a  farmer  hitches  up  a  five-horse  gang  plow  one  of  the 
horses  has  to  walk  on  the  plowed  ground,  and  if  he  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  that  position  he  will  wear  out.    So  it  is 
necessary  to  change  the  horses  and  put  another  one  on  the 
plowed  groimd  once  in  a  while.    But  the  farmer  has  been  left 
walking  on  the  plowed  ground  since  the  beginning  of  this 
Nation;  he  is  still  on  the  plowed  ground,  and  he  is  about  to 
give  out,  f 
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With  the  raisinff  of  the  tariff  wall 
worse.    He  is,  however,  a  game  fellow, 
prore  his  coodiUon  by  increasing  his 
debt  for  power  machinery  and  became 
efforts .    The  more  he  produced  the 
of  his  commodity.    It  was  a  never -endihg 
bujlng  in  a  protected  market  and  selling 

He  was  once  the  sinew  and  bone  of 
walking  the  highways  asking  for  a  Jol> 
somebody,  who  is  perhaps  the  owner  of 
to  try  to  scratch  a  living  out  <rf  that 

In  Oklah(»na  we  have  oil  volcanoes 
hitely  darken  the  sky.    Once  I  saw 
windshield  of  an  automobile  18  miles 
be  wiped  off  every  few  minutes.    Yet 
Oklahoma  is  in  the  first  6  inches  of 
Therefore,  we  are  confronted  with 
something  about  the  difference  between 
ests  of  America  and  the  farmer. 

We  have  no  more  new  lands  today 
solve  the  problem  by  opening  new 
off  the  unemployed.    Consequently,  we 
lem  and  solve  it. 

As  my  colleagiie  has  Jxist  stated,  in 
masters  met  in  the  United  States  and 
were  too  cheap,  that  they  would 
make  them  more  dear.    Farm 
price,  they  said,  so  they  would  change 
the  value  of  the  commodity.    I  agree 
it  is  difficult  to  stabilize  the  income  of 
to  stabilize  the  commodity  and  let 
by  private  interests.    The  two  togeth^ 
come  of  the  farmer.    Control  one 
Interests  controlling  the  other,  and  we 
goat.    Therefore  I  agree  with  my 

In  1920  the  depression  started.    How 
done  by  changing  the  rediscount  rule^ 
little  bank  in  my  State  could  not 
and  get  money  on  them.    Jotm 
little  bank  and  say,  "I  have  to  have 
banker  would  say.  "I  will  ba.ve  to 
yours  that  I  alr«uly  hold.    I  have  a 
wiwat  crop."    Brown  would  say,  "But 
ready  to  harrest."    That  did  not  make 
Uttle  bank  bad  to  fold  up,  and  the 
country  had  to  fold  up  because  of  the 

I  believe  in  the  ConsUtution.    I 
which  aome  people  think  constitutes 
^  that  we  caimot  take  prt^xrty  wtthoift 
Does  anyone  believe  that  when  the 
and  property  was  foreclosed,  that 
due  process  of  law?    I  borrofwed  on 
wheat  and  when  my  debt  came  due 
bush^  of  wheat.    That  is  in  terms  of 
I  borrowed  moniey  when  wheat  was 
I  paid  it  back  I  was  selling  wheat  at 
little  country  market.    I  borrowed 
and  that  is  what  the  farmer  was 
banks  foreclosed  on  his  property. 

Senators,  if  you  were  members 
would  submit  to  you  the  question 
tfty  by  due  process  of  law  when  a 
by  a  ^'"nw^^^i  coup,  a  dishonest  dollar 
man's  property.    I  do  not  think  so 
foreclosed. 
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If  we  omild  give  the  fanner  parity 
least,  his  share  of  the  American 
stabilizing  Influmce  both  on  the  dolla^ 
ity.  because  that  is  what  parity 
parison.    It  means  that  a  bushel  of 
same  buying  power  today,  in 
commodities  the  farmo*  has  to  buy. 
between  1909  and  1914.   That  would 

I  never  was  one  who  favored  mere 
^ink  %  man  ought  to  get  m<ve  than 
never  favored  just  a  living  wage.    I  ^o 
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to  work  all  his  Ufe  for  his  living.  It  makes  me  thJik  of  the 
toughest  piece  of  luck  I  ever  heard  of— of  the  old  guy  who 
was  working  for  his  board  and  lost  his  appetite.  (Laughter.] 
Cost  of  production  ou^ht  to  have  a  "plus"  on  it.  It  ought 
to  be  more  tharr  cost  of  production.  Of  course,  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  difficult  to  determme,  yet  I  suppose  it  could  be 

determined. 

Our  trouble  is  not  overproduction  but  underconsumption. 
On  my  place  in  Oklahoma  today  I  need  barbed  wire;  I  need 
paint:  I  need  lumber;  I  need  harne.,s.  There  is  hardly  any 
end  to  what  I  need,  and  as  soon  a.s  the  income  from  the 
farm  will  justify  I  shall  bu^-  it  What  Ls  true  of  me  is  true 
of  every  other  farmer.  Whether  he  is  operatmg  his  farm 
directly  by  hired  labor  or  tenant,  it  is  tru?  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  is  not  a  question  of  overproduction  but  of  poor 
distribution.  I  used  to  know  an  old  fellow  who  illustrated 
the  idea  some  folks  have  of  the  situation.  He  had  the  most 
whiskers  I  ever  saw  on  the  face  of  a  human  being.  They 
hung  down  like  a  long  mattress  below  his  face,  but  the  top  of 
his  head  was  as  bald  and  as  slick  as  an  egg.  I  looked  at  him 
and  said,  "That  is  just  our  situation  today — overproduction 
and  poor  distnbuticn."     'Laughter.] 

I  never  did  believe  in  the  overproduction  angle  of  the  sit- 
uation. I  think  if  every  hungry  mouth  in  the  United  States 
were  fed  today.  It  would  take  care  of  any  so-called  overpro- 
duction. II  every  ill-clad  body  were  well  clothed,  it  would 
knock  such  a  hole  in  our  cotton  surplus  that  it  would  make 
it  look  like  a  snowball  on  the  east  steps  of  the  Capitol  next 
July.  No;  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  overproduction.  We  are 
working  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  problem  when  we  work  on 
that  end  of  it.  We  ought  to  work  on  the  end  of  stimulating 
the  buying  power  of  the  consumer  and  giving  him  a  chance 
to  consume. 

Let  us  see  what  brought  the  last  depression  to  its  final 
climax.  I  know  a  farmer  who  lives  on  the  edge  of  my  home 
town  of  Norman.  He  buys  and  sells  cowhides.  He  took  to 
Oklahoma  City,  as  good  a  market  as  £iny.  127  cowhides  and 
sold  them  and  went  to  buy  one  set  of  tug  harness.  It  took  all 
he  got  for  127  cowhides  and  $9  additional  cash  to  buy  one 
set  of  tug  harness.  I  understand  it  takes  about  one  and  one- 
half  hides  to  make  a  good  set  of  tug  harness.  When  he 
reached  that  point  he  had  to  quit  buying  harness  that  he 
was  depending  on  cattle  hides  to  buy. 

It  reached  the  point  where  it  took  600  bushels  of  wheat  to 
buy  a  Peter  Shutler  wagon.  Ordinarily  it  takes  a  little  over 
100  or  possibly  200  bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  such  a  wagon. 
It  reached  the  point  where  it  toe*  3  bales  of  cotton  to  buy 
an  ordinary  old-fashioned  walking  cultivator.  So  the  farmer 
stopped  buying.  He  had  to  stop  When  he  stopped  buying, 
the  merchant  stopped  selling.  When  the  merchant  stopped 
selling,  the  wholesaler  stopped  selling.  When  the  wholesaler 
stopped  selling,  of  course,  he  stopped  buying,  and  when  he 
stopped  buying  the  manufacturer  had  to  stop  manufacturing. 
So  the  wheels  stopped  turning  aind  the  wage  earners  started 
hitchhiking  and  the  depression  was  on. 

The  place  to  start  the  cure  is  at  the  place  where  the  trouble 
began.  Iliat  is  with  the  farmer.  That  is  exactly  what  this 
administration  did  when  it  had  an  opportunity.  It  started 
relief  where  the  trout)le  really  began.  It  began  sending  money 
out  to  the  forks  of  the  creek  and  out  to  the  country.  Before 
this  administration  came  into  power  an  effort  was  made, 
and  I  believe  a  sincere  effort,  by  the  preceding  administra- 
tion. They  set  up  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Its  purpose  wa$  to  finance  the  big  factories,  the  banks,  and 
the  big  concerns  with  the  hope  that  they  could  keep  going. 
It  was  not  loans  they  needed.  What  th<  y  needed  was  cash 
customers.  The  loans  did  not  help  them  any.  If  one  goes 
to  oil  a  cultivator,  where  does  he  put  the  oil?  Does  he  pour 
it  all  over  the  top  of  the  tongrue?  Certainly  not.  He  has  to 
get  the  grease  where  the  squeak  is.  So  they  had  to  get  the 
grease  where  the  squeak  was,  and  that  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmer. 

It  IS  the  same  old  philosophy,  the  two  sch(X)ls  of  thought, 
and  sometimes  I  wonder  :f  one  of  them  i>.  thought.  One 
believes  in  taking  care  of  the  bi^  fellow  on  liie  tlieory  that 
he  will  take  caje  of  the  UiUe  leiiow.    The  uther  believes  m 
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taking  ca^-e  of  the  little  fcllcw  and  that  the  big  fellow  will 
then  take  care  of  hini.self.  We  cannot  pour  in  at  the  top 
and  expect  that  it  will  trickle  down.  It  never  reaches  the 
place  it  is  intended  to  reach  when  that  philosophy  is 
followed. 

When  this  administration  came  into  power  it  had  to 
change  that  philcsophy.  Times  kept  getting  worse.  We  had 
soup  lines.  In  many  places  the  soup  lines  lasted  longer  than 
the  soup.  The  grass  in  the  parks  was  rolled  down  by  the 
farmers  who  had  come  to  town  to  see  if  they  could  get  some- 
thing, while  at  home  the  little  women  were  waiting  to  see 
if  the  mail  would  bring  them  a  check  to  afford  them  some 
relief. 

Things  kept  getting  worse  until  one  morning  we  picked  up 
the  newspaper  and  read  that  the  banks  in  Arkansas  had 
closed.  The  next  day  we  read  that  they  had  closed  in  Cali- 
fornia. Minnesota  declared  her  bank  holiday,  and  then 
followed  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  New  York.  Little  knots  of 
grim-faced  men  met  on  the  street  comers  and  whispered  to 
each  other,  "What  is  going  to  liappen?  What  will  happen 
to  our  Government?     Will  it  stand?" 

In  that  dark  hour,  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  people  there 
rose  a  clear,  clarion  voice  calling  the  people,  not  of  one  party 
but  the  patriots  of  America,  to  a  crusade  against  selfishness, 
a  crusade  to  place  human  rights  above  property  rights.  Of 
course,  that  spells  but  one  name — Roosevelt — and  when  he 
came  in,  he  came  in  acting.  He  started  getting  out  the 
money.  At  that  time,  if  I  am  to  believe  the  report  I  saw, 
10  percent  of  the  families  of  the  United  States  owned  90 
percent  of  the  Nation's  wealth.  Money  is  the  blood  of  the 
body  politic  and  is  just  as  essential  as  human  blood  is  to 
the  phj-sical  body.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  circulation  of 
money  going. 

There  are  two  blood  streams  in  the  body.  One  carries 
the  blood  to  the  heart,  and  the  other  carries  the  blood  from 
the  heart.  Those  two  blood  streams  must  be  equal.  If 
they  are  not  equal  there  is  congestion,  and  the  body  suffers. 
Why  were  they  not  equal  in  the  body  politic?  Because 
tlie  money  we  sent  from  the  agricultural  Southwest  to  the 
the  indastrial.  financial  East  was  greater  than  the  amount 
that  came  back.  The  amount  we  paid  for  all  we  bought 
was  spent  for  protected  products,  and  there  was  an  un- 
balancing all  the  time.    We  carried  it  for  a  while. 

You  know,  when  you  are  trying  to  grow  a  young  bull, 
and  you  want  his  horns  pretty,  you  want  them  to  come  down 
just  so,  you  put  a  little  weight  out  on  the  end  of  each  of 
the  horns.  The  weight  is  hardly  noticeable  from  one 
day  to  the  other,  but  as  time  goes  on,  the  horns  are  bowed 
down. 

The  uiflprence  in  price  between  what  we  bought  and  what 
we  sold  was  little,  but  as  time  went  on  it  bowed  the  back 
of  the  farm  imtil  finally  it  broke  with  the  load.  The  two 
blood  streams  were  not  equal.  We  did  not  get  enough  for 
what  we  produced,  and  we  paid  too  much  for  what  we 
bouglit.  The  result  was  financial  congestion  in  the  indus- 
trial East,  a  financial  blood  clot  at  the  heart. 

What  was  the  remedy?  Break  up  the  congestion.  In 
other  words,  there  had  been  a  fast  game  of  hull-gull,  and 
the  big  boys  had  all  the  chestnuts,  and  before  the  game 
could  go  on  we  had  to  redistribute  the  chestnuts;  and  that 
is  exactly  what  we  did.  We  set  up  the  Government  force- 
pumps.  We  began  to  send  out  checks  to  the  farmers  at 
the  forks  of  the  creek.  We  began  to  send  them  out  to  the 
grass  roots,  and  then  those  checks  began  to  come  to  town; 
and  when  the  checks  commenced  to  come  to  town,  then 
the  merchants  began  to  order  from  the  factories.  The 
wheels  started  their  low  hum  again,  and  the  hitch-hikers 
commenced  to  get  back  their  jobs,  and  that  is  what  changed 
the  worst  depression  in  the  history  of  the  world  back  to 
the  road  toward  recover^',  at  least — getting  money,  buying 
power,  in  the  hands  of  the  fanner. 

I  tell  you  now,  when  prosperity  comes  back  in  a  full 
measure  to  America,  it  will  come  back  through  the  bam 
door. 

We  are  already  being  given  the  prod  down  here,  trying 
to  stampede  us  into  a  retreat,  trymg  to  give  tis  the  tax- 


repeal  jitters.  If  you  think  I  am  burning  up  with  a  passion 
to  repeal  corporation  taxes  before  I  take  care  oi  the  farmer, 
you  are  mistaken  about  it.  Imagine  creating  a  synthetic 
depression  to  try  to  put  us  into  a  stampede  and  jam  that 
thing  through!  For  150  years  the  farmer  was  discriminated 
against,  and  here  in  a  few  months'  time  the  corporations 
are  trying  to  wedge  in  a  claim  that  they  have  ahead  of  the 
farmer.    No;  it  is  trj-ing  to  start  again  at  the  wrong  end. 

One  time  a  fellow  v.-anted  to  get  to  a  certain  railroad 
station  on  time,  and  he  was  afraid  the  train  he  was  on  might 
be  late,  and  he  just  had  to  get  there.  He  went  to  the  con- 
ductor and  gave  him  a  little  nip  of  his  toddy,  and  he  said, 
"Conductor,  I  have  just  got  to  make  that  next  station."  The 
conductor  said,  "All  right."  The  man  looked  at  his  watch 
as  the  train  passed  another  station,  and  he  saw  that  they 
were  running  a  little  behind,  and  he  went  to  the  conductor 
again  and  said,  "Conductor,  I  want  to  make  that  station. 
Here  is  another  little  drink."  Then,  a  little  while  later,  he 
gave  the  conductor  another  drink.  He  did  it  two  or  three 
times.  Finally  they  got  to  the  station,  and  they  got  there 
late.  The  fellow  was  very  much  discouraged;  and  as  he 
walked  past  the  engine  where  the  engineer  was,  he  looked 
up  to  the  engineer  and  said,  "You  are  no  good.  We  are  late." 
The  engineer  said,  "Buddy,  you  oiled  the  train  at  the  wrong 
end."     [Laughter.] 

This  effort  to  overcome  the  present  recession  by  repealing 
taxes  is  oiling  the  train  at  the  wrong  end.  It  is  not  tax- 
repeal  that  is  needed,  it  is  cash  customers.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  provide  by  getting  bussing  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  greatest  buying  public,  the  fanners,  31,000.000  persons, 
representing  over  6,000,000  farm  families.  I  want  to  tell  you 
now  that  if  the  farmers  had  parity  today,  I  believe  everyone 
of  the  6.000,000  farmers  needs  at  least  one  hired  hand,  and 
some  of  them  more.  Tliat  would  mean  taking  care  of 
6,000,000  unemployed  men  today,  if  the  farmers  had  parity, 
and  they  would  put  them  to  work;  and  when  they  put  them 
to  work,  what  would  they  put  them  to  work  doing?  Repair- 
ing; and  that  calls  for  more  products,  and  that  would  set 
the  farmers  to  buying,  and  that  would  start  the  wheels 
turning  again. 

If  there  is  any  injustice  in  any  of  these  taxes  that  we  did 
not  have  in  mind  when  we  passed  them  and  it  is  working 
any  particular  hardship,  certainly  it  Is  our  intention  and 
purpose,  when  the  right  time  comes,  to  make  such  correc- 
tion; but  let  us  take  tilings  as  they  come  in  the  normal 
sequence,  and  that  means  that  we  are  to  give  the  farmer 
some  relief  now. 

I  feel  that  I  can  speak  on  the  farm  question.  I  know 
farming.  I  was  fanned  out  every  summer.  I  worked  on  a 
farm,  saved  up  $12.50,  went  down  to  the  Univensity  of  Okla- 
homa to  get  4  years'  education  on  it,  and.  you  may  not 
believe  it,  but  before  I  graduated  I  had  spent  every  cent  of 
that  $12.50.  [Laughter.''-  They  did  not  have  any  N.  Y.  A. 
then,  any  National  Youth  Administration,  to  help  me  out. 
Two  other  fellows  and  myself  "batched."  We  lived  on  ox- 
tail soup  and  beef  tongue  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet 
[laughter],  and  somehow  or  other  I  got  through,  but  I 
always  kept  m^'  contact  with  the  farm.  I  said  then  that  as 
soon  as  I  got  where  I  could  I  wanted  to  own  a  farm.  I  have 
a  good  farm  today,  a  modern,  up-to-date,  well-mortgaged 
place  1  laughter],  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  when 
I  talk  about  farming.  That  is  where  I  spend  my  salary 
[laughter]  and  miy  vacation,  on  that  farm,  and  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

I  want  to  help  pass  any  wholesale  farm  legislation  that  will 
not  create  more  evils  than  it  corrects.  I  do  not  want  to 
help  pass  legislation  intended  to  give  the  farmer  a  living 
without  having  him  work  for  it.  Of  course,  he  should 
work  for  it.  I  know  a  fanner  who  has  fanned  as  I  should 
like  to  farm;  and  if  I  could  farm  as  he  farms  I  would 
rather  be  a  farmer  than  a  Senator.  He  does  not  put  all  of 
his  eggs  in  one  basket.  He  diversifies.  He  puts  in  some 
cotton,  and  some  com,  and  some  alfalfa,  kafircom,  and 
some  milo  maize,  and  if  they  all  fail  he  falls  back  on  his 
dairy  products.  He  sells  about  $250  worth  of  watermelons 
and  cantaloupes  out  of  his  garden  during  the  year.    He 
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slwmys  has  a  Thanksglvtog  tartey  Kid  a  Christmas  goose 
He  has  fruits  in  season  7  months  In  the  year.  He  eats  aU 
be  can  and  he  cans  all  he  cannot,  ax  id  he  has  a  car  In  the 
farage  a  Delco  in  the  bam.  and  electric  Ughts  in  the  house. 
And  how  did  he  get  all  that?  Work.  •--  —  -•--  '— "> 
I  was  his  hired  hand  for  3  years,  and 
man  asleep  in  the  3  years  I  worked  for  him.  except  at 
church.  [Laughter.]  Why,  at  night  that  old  fellow  would 
Just  take  off  his  breeches  and  thro\r  them  under  the  bed 
and  roll  over  and  meet  them  on  th<  other  side  [Uughter] 
and  wake  up  and  yell  for  me  to  go  (ut  and  feed  the  stock. 
Work?  I  was  a  son  of  toil,  and  at  n^ht  I  looked  Uke  a  ton 
of  soil  f laughter],  but  I  felt  like  an 
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And  how  do  I  know? 
never  caught  that  old 


lonest  man.  for  I  had 


done  an  honest  day's  work.  I  do  net  have  in  mind  a  plan 
that  is  going  to  give  anybody  a  bed  o '  roses.  I  just  want  to 
give  a  man  an  honest  return  for  hone  st  toil 

In  1933  we  were  on  the  precipice.    \7e  were  within  6  inches 
of  "red"  revolution  in  the  Uniied  States  when  this  adminis 
tration  started  getting  money  in  th-  hands  of  the  buyer 
Something  had  to  be  done,  and  it  hac 
had  to  be  done  drastically.    We  coul< 

it;  but  I  submit  that  the  situation  tiat  obtained  then  does 
not  obtain  today.  The  mistakes  thai  were  made  should  not 
be  repeated.  Oh,  yes;  we  made  mistakes.  The  wonder  to  me 
is  that  we  did  not  make  more  mistakes  than  we  dit',  consid- 
ering the  size  of  the  undertaking  an<  the  short  time  we  had 
tn  which  to  do  it.  We  had  to  act.  So  we  plowed  up  one-third 
of  the  cotton. 

Now.  let  me  correct  a  misstatement.  Some  people  do  not 
know  about  cotton.  We  did  not  pl[>w  up  every  third  row. 
Bomebody  said  that  we  did.  We  ptowed  up  a  third  of  the 
acreage.  On  my  place  I  mowed  it,  stacked  it  up,  and  that 
winter  the  cattle  ate  it.  Then  I  put  that  30  acres  into  cane 
and  had  some  more  feed  for  the  catt  e. 

Thoee  of  you  who  grow  cotton  kn<  )w  that  your  biggest  in- 
vestment in  cotton  is  labor.    Here  ia  a  field  of  cotton  before 
It  la  picked.   The  chopping  la  the  big  Item  of  labor,  of  course: 
but  at  my  place  we  cut  It  before  we  liiopped  it,  and  we  were 
not  out  that  labor.    The  year  bcfcre  that  the  cotton  was 
left  in  the  field.    It  would  not  pay  f c  r  the  picking.    That  was 
after  It  already  had  the  labor  Investment  in  it.    So  there 
was  some  waste — ^yea;  some  loss — bit  it  was  not  as  great  a 
loss  as  It  was  the  year  before.    So  1 1  plowed  up  the  cotttm. 
AD  right.   We  killed  the  cattle.   I  j  aw  them  shoot  down  1T6 
bead  of  my  fine  white-faced  cattl;.     Some  of  them  were 
atanoot  too  thin  to  stand  up.    The  drought  had  made  miy 
pastiires  short.    The  price  had  been  low.    I  had  been  holdii« 
the  cattle  hoping  I  could  sell  theii  uxl  get  a  buyer  and  get 
out  on  them.    I  saw  them  shot  dovn,  and  that  saved  them 
from  starving.    I  knew  It  was  goim  to  be  done.    I  called  in 
the  neighbors,    "niey  came  in  with  tl  »eir  pressiire  cookers,  and 
they  put  up  an  the  meat  that  was   it  to  put  up.    Very  little 
of  it  was  wasted.    In  sane  cases  thi  cattle  were  so  thin  that 
the  people  did  not  want  the  meat,  and  I  fed  it  to  the  hogs 
as  tankage.    So  there  was  some  wiste.    It  made  my  heart 
sick:  I  was  sick  that  night  when  I  ^rent  to  bed;  but  it  would 
hav«  made  me  sicker  to  see  those  i  attle,  one  after  another, 
fan  over  in  my  fleW  and  starve  to  t  eath.    Something  drastic 
had  to  be  done,  and  we  Justified  it  on  that  ground. 

What  about  the  little  pigs?  I  wi  nt  to  be  the  first  one  to 
died  tears  for  those  little  pigs  in  th  s  debate,  because  I  know 
they  are  going  to  be  shed.  I  had  100  head  of  hogs — pigs, 
sows,  gilds,  barrows,  and  so  forth— 100  head  of  them. 

I  was  at  that  time  In  Missouri  sieaking  to  some  teachers' 
wganlaation  there,  and  my  farmer  partner  could  not  get  in 
touch  with  me.  It  was  not  left  ope  i  to  one  very  long  to  take 
advantage  of  the  pig  program,  so  did  not  get  in  on  it  I 
tMd  a  hundred  head.  There  was  a  irought  and  corn  In  that 
part  of  my  State  was  a  dcdlar  a  lushel.  You  cannot  feed 
S-cent  hogs  on  dollar  corn  without  making  money  upside 
down.  Sven  a  college  professor  l^ows  that 
the  Soiate  can  understand  that 

I  could  not  take  advantage  of  the|  v^ 
these  hoes,  so  I  Just  ''aged"  them. 


Even  we  in 

I  could  not  fatten 

There  were  12  of  thesn 

vtddi  did  not  sge  very  weU.    ThAy  died  before  they  ware 


aced.    BUMy-elgbt  bead  of  then 


were  left.    The  fanner 


showed  me  where  different  ones  had  fallrn  ovrr  in  the  weeds 
and  died  of  star\-ation.  I  sold  thv  88  head  that  were  left  for 
$97.  the  whole  88  head,  and  sold  thrni  to  a  man  who  had  a 
garbage  contract.  I  got  S^T  for  63  head  ol  ho^s!  But  you 
should  have  seen  tha>c'  ^icg..  Tho  n*xt  y-  ar  I  sold  four  sows 
that  brL^ught  me  a  hundred  dollars. 

There  was  some  loss,  and  I  did  net  like  to  sec  a  loss,  but 
which  was  the  greater  waste,  and  which  was  more  humane, 
if  we  are  to  look  at  it  from  that  angle,  to  knock  those  hogs 
in  the  head,  or  to  let  them  star\e  to  death"'  There  was 
some  waste.  There  wa.s  none  that  could  t>^  lielped.  Where- 
ever  we  had  the  facU.tifs  to  put  the  pork  up,  where  the  pork 
was  mature  enough  to  bv  put  up.  it  was  tak.':i  care  of,  but 
there  was  some  waste,  and  I  wa.s  .sorry,  and  all  of  us  were 
sorry,  but  it  was  the  If^s.'^er  ol'  two  wastes. 

Some  years  ago  I  rode  through  Detroit.  Mich.    I  saw  mil- 
lions of   dollars  of   indusmal   property  stand: ng   dark   and 
idle.    Men  may  talk  about  waste;  that  i.s  the  greatest  waste 
that  was  ever  perpetrated  m  this  country,  the  idleness  of 
labor,  the  idleness  of   mdusirial   property,   the   idleness  of 
commercial  property.     Tliat  is  the  preat  wa5te.     There  are 
people  who  acca-^e  u.s  of  waste  today  who  are  still  accusing 
us  of  waste  and  extravagancr-   ffjr   feeding  the   multitudes 
that  were  turned  upon  society,  upon  the  highways,  by  their 
own  policies,  and  that  takes  nerve  indeed.    They  accuse  us 
of  waste  for  taking  care  of  those  turned  out  on  account  of 
their  own  policies.     It  reminds  me  ot  the  fellow  who  mur- 
dered his  father  and  mother  and  then  plead  to  the  court  for 
mercy  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  orphan.     [Laughter.! 
Mr.  President,  we  com.e  now  to  thf-  committee  bill.    I  wish 
to  state  that  the  gentleman  who  conducted  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  worked,  and  worked  hard.    They  gave  every  oppor- 
tunity to  ail  interested  to  be  heard.     They  presented  a  bill 
under  pressure.    I  imagine  that  anyone  of  them  could  write 
a  better  bill  than  the  one  before  us.    If  It  were  the  product 
of  one  mind,  it  would  come  more  nearly  being  consistent 
all  the  way  through.    I  do  not  mean  that  as  a  charge  that 
the  bill  is  not  consistent,  but  it  was  n'xessary  for  the  com- 
mittee to  give  in  co  this  thought  and  that   thought;   and 
these  things  are  obvious  as  we  go  through  the  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  pa.ss  a  bill  which  will  help  agri- 
culture. I  want  to  support  the  pending  bill.  There  are  a 
few  features  of  it  which  would  have  to  be  changed  before  I 
could  bring  myself  to  support  it.  I  wish  now  to  speak  on  the 
policy  only,  as  we  go  along,  and  I  hope  Senators  will  allow 
me  to  finish  my  remarks  before  diverting  my  trend  of 
thoxight  as  I  discuss  the  bill  and  the  substitute  whi;:h  I 
propose  to  offer. 

The  bill  is.  of  course,  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  labor, 
without  its  being  correlated,  no  doubt,  and  I  know  those 
who  drew  the  bill  have  done  the  best  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances.  They  have  taken  a  most  gen- 
erous attitude  toward  every  suggestion  of  an  amendment  to 
clarify,  to  correct,  or  to  carry  out  the  purpose:  and  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

However,  the  bill  has  in  it  an  element  of  control  which 
is  much  more  severe  than  the  one  in  the  Triple  A  Act.  I 
could  not  vote  for  the  potato-control  bill  because  I  thought 
it  was  too  coercive.  The  pending  bill  follows  somewhat  the 
same  plan.  Under  the  Triple  A  a  farmer  had  the  privilege  of 
joining  in  the  program  or  not.  II  he  went  in.  he  was  re- 
warded for  going  in.  Under  the  pending  bill  he  would  be 
penalized  for  staying  out.  or.  if  he  were  forced  m  by  a  vote, 
he  would  be  penahzed  if  he  did  not  comply.  It  is  the  reverse 
Enghsh  of  the  philosophy.  I  fear  th"  drastic  control  feature 
will  be  very  offensive  to  the  farmers. 

I  know  the  farmers.  The  hearings  down  in  Texas  were 
held  in  the  Baker  Hotel,  or  perhaps  in  the  Adolphus  Hotel. 
When  I  talk  about  a  farmer  I  refer  to  the  farmer  who  tills 
the  soil.  Most  of  the  farmers  I  know  you  would  have  to 
hog-tie  and  blindfold  to  get  Into  a  place  like  one  of  those 
hotels,  on  those  marble  floors,  and  if  you  did  get  them  in  they 
would  feel  so  out  of  place  that  if  you  fired  a  question  at 
them  in  the  style  of  a  lawTer,  'Don't  you  believe  we  ought 
to  have  some  kind  of  control?"  of  course  you  would  draw 
from  them  the  affirmative  answer  you  wanted. 
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I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  bUl  the  farmers  want.  I  feel 
that  the  testimony  taken  and  the  statements  made  soe  en- 
tirely correct.  But  I  go  out  to  my  place  and  put  on  cordu- 
roys and  sit  down  between  the  rows  and  chew  wheat  straws 
with  the  farmers — I  mean  the  real  John  Brown  dirt  farmer. 
I  know  how  offended  they  were  at  the  Bankhead  law,  for 
instanct^,  and  how  manj'  said  to  me,  "Josh,  I  don't  think  it's 
right  for  me  not  to  be  able  to  sell  the  stuff  I  produce."  I 
feel  there  would  be  the  same  reaction  to  the  pending  meas- 
ure; indeed,  I  am  sure  there  would  be. 

Of  course,  the  farmers  want  help;  they  are  going  to  ask  for 
it.  and  we  ought  to  give  it  to  them.  It  is  said  there  is  a 
voluntary  feature  in  the  bill.  I  have  read  it.  It  is  just 
about  as  \oluntary  as  the  man  handing  over  his  purse  when 
a  highwayman  is  in  front  of  him  and  he  is  looking  down  a 
gun  barrel,  because  the  bill  provides,  "You  do  this  or  else." 
Tliat  is  what  it  provides,  "or  else  we  will  not  help  you  at  all; 
we  will  withdraw  all  help." 

Furthermore,  it  provides  that  one-third  and  one  farmer 
ran  by  their  votes  prevent  the  other  fanners  getting  loans. 
It  also  provides  that  the  others  cannot  benefit  by  the  quotas 
if  one-third  and  one  vote  against  the  quotas  in  the  referen- 
cium.  I  figure,  however,  that  those  are  not  things  beyond 
correction.  They  should  be  considered  if  the  bill  is  to  be  the 
bill  we  are  really  to  pass  on. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  in  this  country,  where  we  are 
going  to  have  to  face  the  tariff  situation  as  it  applies  to 
agriculture.  We  will  either  have  to  repeal  the  tariff  laws 
and  remove  the  benefits  the  manufacturer  has  or  we  are 
going  to  have  to  give  the  farmer  something  to  offset  them, 
one  of  the  two.  We  cannot  go  on  any  longer  under  the 
present  system.  That  brings  us  to  the  question  whether  we 
want  to  repeal  the  tariff  laws  or  not. 

Our  whole  economic  fabric  is  so  interwoven  with  the  tariff 
that  it  must  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils  to  artificially  help  the 
farmer.  There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  they  want  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  to  operate,  but  all  this  time  they  have 
approved  an  artificial  stimulation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  v.-ith  the  tariffs.  They  want  it  to  operate  naturally 
on  the  farmer  and  artificially  on  the  manufacturer.  We  are 
now  at  the  crossroads,  where  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
it  operate  naturally  on  both  of  them  or  artificially  on  both 
of  them,  and  the  purpose  of  the  proposal  before  us  is  to  arti- 
ficially stimulate  prices  so  as  to  offset  the  tariff. 

When  we  come  to  this  point,  we  are  confronted  with  one 
of  four  proposals.  One  proposal  would  be  to  repeal  all  the 
tariff  laws.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  support  here  for 
that.  There  may  be  those  who  believe  we  should  adjust 
the  tariffs,  and  I  believe  some  good  could  be  attained  through 
.'^uch  action. 

Second,  there  is  the  thought  that  we  can  build  a  tariff 
wall  around  ourselves  and  produce  for  home  consumption 
only.  I  doubt  if  very  many  favor  that,  though  some  are 
favoring  a  bill  which  will  tend  to  that. 

The  third  is  that  by  artificial  means  we  shall  raise  the 
price  level  of  farm  commodities  to  parity,  and  hold  them 
there  by  artificial  means,  and  thus  offset  the  benefits  of  the 
tariff. 

The  fourth  proposal,  the  one  I  am  submitting,  is  that  we 
not  try  artificially  to  raise  all  of  the  farm  prices,  but  that 
we  give  the  farmer  an  outright  benefit,  or  bounty,  on  that 
part  which  he  produces  for  domestic  use.  which  will  bring 
his  income  on  that  part  up  to  parity,  call  it  a  subsidy  if  you 
care  to,  and  thus  create  no  new  problems  in  our  effort  to 
correct  one. 

What  is  the  objective  of  the  bill?  The  objective  in  general 
is  to  help  the  farmer.  However,  I  fear  that  some  persons 
have  swung  around  to  the  viewpoint  that  the  objective  is 
crop  control.  Is  that  the  objective?  No;  that  is  the  means 
to  the  end.  That  is  not  the  purpose.  That  is  the  means. 
The  objective  is  to  help  the  fai-mer,  and  crop  control  has 
been  offered  as  one  of  the  means  of  doing  it.  That  is  not  the 
end  in  itself,  though  some  seem  so  committed  to  it  that 
regardless  of  whether  seme  other  method  can  be  offered 
without  crop  control,  they  desire  crop  control  anyhow.    That 


seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  some  persons.  Let  us  not  con- 
fuse the  means  with  the  end  which  is  sought.  The  end  is  to 
help  the  farmer.  If  we  can  do  it,  we  want  to  do  it  in  the 
least  objectionable  manner. 

Our  objective,  then,  is  to  help  the  farmer  in  three  ways. 
Tlie  first  is  to  increase  his  income;  the  second  is  to  improve 
the  fertility  of  his  soil;  the  third  is  to  help  him  supply  us 
with  an  ever-normal  granary.  I  believe  that  control  is 
unsoimd,  because  control  alone  does  not  determine  price.  I 
grant  that  it  is  logical  to  believe  that  when  supply  is  de- 
creased the  price  is  raised.  The  price  of  farm  commodities 
is  the  result  of  a  number  of  contributing  causes;  yet  we  are 
basing  our  whole  case  of  raismg  the  farmer's  mcome  on 
acreage  reduction  alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  present  certain  figures  to  illustrate 
my  point.  In  1910  we  produced  2,853.000.000  bushels  of 
corn.  The  price  per  bushel  that  year  was  48  cents.  In  1917 
we  produced  2,908,000,000  bushels,  or  55,000.000  bushels  more 
than  in  1910,  but  in  1917  the  price  was  $1.28  a  bushel.  So  in 
1917  the  price  of  corn  was  twice  the  price  of  com  in  1910. 
although  in  1917,  55,000,000  bushels  more  corn  were  produced 
than  in  1910,  and  in  1917  we  exported  only  half  the  amount 
of  corn  we  did  in  1910.  So  the  increase  in  price  was  neither 
due  to  the  export  of  corn  nor  the  amount  of  corn  raised. 
There  were  other  factors  contributing  to  the  price. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  we  base  our  whole  case  on  crop 
control,  on  reducing  the  production  in  order  to  raise  the 
price,  is  that  sound? 

In  1920  we  produced  the  greatest  crop  of  corn  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  That  year  we  produced 
3,071,000,000  bushels  of  com.  and  the  price  was  61  cents  a 
bushel  in  that  greatest  crop  year.  In  1931  we  produced 
two  and  one-half  billion  bushels,  and  the  price  was  32  cents 
a  bushel.  We  produced  482.000,000  bushels  less  in  1931,  yet 
the  price  that  year  was  only  half  what  it  was  in  our  biggest 
production  year.  So  other  contributing  factors  determine 
price.  My  colleague  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Thomas)  has  pointed  out  some  of  those  other  contributing 
factors.  When  we  base  our  whole  case  on  controlling  the 
price  by  controlling  the  supply,  are  we  not  subjecting  the 
farmer  to  an  unnecessary  amount  of  regulation  in  order  to 
achieve  only  part  of  our  goal  and  purpose? 

In  the  year  1924  we  produced  2.298,000,000  bushels  of  corn 
and  received  $1.05  a  bushel  for  it.  In  1934  we  produced  the 
smallest  crop  we  ever  produced,  1,381,000,000  bushels,  and 
received  85  cents  a  btishel  for  it.  One  dollar  and  five  cents 
against  85  cents!  Yet  in  the  year  when  we  received  $1.05 
per  bushel  we  produced  917,000.000  bushels  more  than  we 
did  the  year  we  received  85  cents  a  bushel.  Can  it  be 
claimed  that  production  alone  is  the  controlling  factor? 

Let  us  take  the  smallest  production  year  and  the  largest 
production  year  and  compare  the  gross  income  of  the  farmer 
in  those  2  years.  The  gross  income  of  the  farmer  is  some- 
thing which  I  fear  has  been  overlooked.  In  the  largest  pro- 
duction year  3,000,000  bushels  were  produced.  In  the  small- 
est production  year  one-biUion-plus  bushels  were  produced. 
The  farmer's  gross  income  in  the  largest  production  year 
was  $69,946,000  more  than  it  was  in  tiie  smallest  year.  Yet 
a  small  amount  of  production  is  supposed  to  stimulate  the 
price. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  wheat.  In  1919  we  produced  952.- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  the  price  was  $2.16  a  busheL 
The  smallest  production  year  was  1934,  and  in  1934  we  pro- 
duced less  than  one-half  the  amount  we  produced  in  1919, 
or  496,000,000  bu.shels,  and  we  received  only  88  cents  a  bushel 
for  it,  as  compared  with  $2.16  per  bushel  in  the  year  of  our 
greatest  production  of  wheat. 

In  1931  we  produced  932,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  re- 
ceived 39  cents  a  bushel  for  it.  That  is  the  lowest  price  the 
farmer  has  received,  39  cents.  In  1915  we  produced  1,009,- 
000.000  bu.shels  and  received  92  cents. 

We  produced  77,000.000  bushels  more  in  1915  than  wc  did 
in  1931  and  received  53  cents  more  per  bushel  for  it. 

What  does  increased  pi-oduction  do  to  the  gross  inrcme  of 
the  farmer?    It  increases  the  agricultural  income,  certainly. 
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the  purpose  at  raising 


Therefore,  when  we  cut  him  down  for 
the  price,  when  that  is  only  one  of  tJ  le  contributln«r  factors 
in  connection  with  price,  are  we  not  ijiaking  the  farmer  pay 
tremendously  for  Umt  raise  in  price? 
The  argument  is  made  that  the 
production  because  big  busin<3SB  contr  sis  productior.    Let  us 
see  if  the  analogy  is  a  fair  one.    Bi  i  business  caa  get  to- 
gether.   Pour  men  In  the  packing    ndustry,  the  four  big 
packers,  can  get  together  and  determ  ne  their  output  a  year 
from  today  and  determine  the  price  U  ley  will  pay.    A  special 
prlyate  wire  runs  down  to  the  livestock  market  in  Oklahoma 
City   and  every  morning  those  boys  in  Chicago  send  word 
as  to  how  much  they  are  going  to    )ay  for  beef  that  day 
Can  anyone  imagine  the  farmers  gett  ng  together  and  agree- 
ing on  their  price? 

That  ts  not  the  main  difference  in  the  analogy,  however. 
Take  Bethlehem  Steel,  for  instance.    Bethlehem  Steel  could 
determine  exactly  how  many  tons  of  steel  it  will  produce  a 
year  from  today.    Can  the  farmer  do  that  with  reference 
to  his  crops?    The  farmer  cannot  eve  q  determine  how  much 
land  he  win  plant.    Time  and  again  n  western  Oklahoma  I 
have  known  of  cases  where  farmer    intended  to  plant  so 
much  wheat,  but  the  weather  turned  dry.  so  the  farmers 
could  not  get  the  seedbed  ready,  so  Uiey  could  not  determine 
how  much  they  were  going  to  plant,  much  less  how  much 
they  were  going  to  harvest.    Then    is  a  great  difference 
between  Industry  and  f armiiig.  whicl  i  makes  the  analogy  an 
unsound  one.    The  wind  has  to  be  tJ  iken  into  consideration, 
the  storms,  the  grasshoppers,  the    ?ink  boU  weevU,   army 
worms,  and  aU  other  pestilenoes  and  lazards  that  the  farmer 
has  to  gamble   against.    That,  Mr    President,   makes   the 
analogy  a  poot  one. 

I  shall  now  go  on  with  a  disctjssl<n  of  the  substitute  bill. 
As  I  explained  awhile  ago.  I  wish  to  follow  on  through  with 
that  discussion,  and  I  appreciate  th<(  courtesy  the  Senate  is 
extending  me.  The  substitute  bill  deals  only  with  cotton, 
wheat,  and  com.  We  do  not  produce  tobacco  or  rice  in  Okla- 
homa. In  the  first  place  the  substi  ute  bill  eliminates  con- 
troL  In  the  second  place  it  gives  a  bounty  on  the  share  of 
the  domestic  allotment— an  outright  fift.  That  is  determined 
to  the  same  manner  as  in  the  bill  t  efore  the  Senate.  Then 
it  pays  the  bounty  up  to  full  production,  up  to  $300,  that  Ls. 
exempts  the  little  fanner  up  to  $300.  I  shall  explain  how  that 
works  m  a  minute.  It  contains  an  oiemption  clause  for  the 
Uttle  fellow.    I  shall  explain  that  lat4  r. 

Then  again  It  provides  a  graduated  payment  to  the  big 
producer,  which  ttie  biH  now  bef o  e  us  does  not  contain. 
'nuen  again  it  provides  for  crop  insv  ranee.  In  his  last  cam- 
paign the  President  made  a  statemen  t  which  led  me  to  believe 
that  our  administration  was  comm  tted  to  crop  insurance 
Tte  bin  does  not  have  that  provisi<  n  in  It.  Before  we  ad 
Jonmed  last  session  we  passed  a  resolution 
two  at  the  potots  contained  in  that  r  solution 

(5)  Tfiat  the  prewnt  Boll  Cuuaei  v  *tio  a  Act  shoald  be  continued 
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49,000j000  more  acres 


suppl:lng 
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in  cultivation  to  supply  them.  Yet  we  are  considering  cut- 
ting down  the  acreage— -a  thing  which  appeals  to  me  as 
being  almost  Immoral — when  we  ought^  to  be  stimulating 
buying  power  so  that  more  may  share  the  good  things  of 

life. 

I  wish  now  to  answer  the  arguments  against  the  proposed 
substitute  bUJ.  I  wUl  answer  the  argu.Tients  as  I  have  heard 
them:  and  I  think  I  have  heard  most  of  them.  The  main 
argiunents  launched  are  that  the  cost  would  be  too  great; 
that  if  the  bill  were  put  into  effect,  it  would  tend  to  increase 
production;  that  increased  production  would  tend  to  lower 
the  price  of  the  products,  and  thereby  increase  the  amount 
of  the  parity  that  would  have  to  be  paid,  in  order  to  give 
the  farmer  his  fair  share  of  the  income. 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  three  plans.  We  cannot  do 
a  thing  without  doing  it.  We  cannot  help  the  farmer  by 
some  mythical  method.  If  we  are  going  to  increase  his 
buying  power,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  someone  else.  Think  that  sentence  over  twice.  If  we 
are  gomg  to  increase  his  buying  power,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  someone  else.  We  can  increase 
his  income  without  doing  that  by  increasing  the  income  of 
everyone  else  in  proportion,  but  if  we  are  going  to  increase 
his  buying  power,  we  have  got  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
someone  else. 

The  question  is.  How  are  we  going  to  get  this  difference? 
Are  we  going  to  raise  it  by  the  ta.x  method  and  pay  the 
farmer  a  bounty,  as  my  bill  provides,  out  of  the  Treasury? 
How  is  the  tax  money  raised:*  By  taxing  in  proportion  to 
benefit  received  and  ability  to  pay.  Or  are  we  going  to  get 
it  by  raising  the  general  price  level  and  taking  it  from  the 
consumer?  When  that  is  done  new  problf^ms  are  created 
at  the  same  time. 

One  plan  provides  that  it  shall  be  taken  from  those  most 
able  to  pay  and  given  directly  tc  the  farmer.    The  other  plan 
provides  that  It  shall  be  taken  from  the  con.sumer,the  least  able 
to  pay.  and  given  to  the  larmer  by  raising  the  general  price 
level.     When  that  i.s  done  it  means  also  raising  the  pnees 
of  the  commodities  the  farn-.er  buy.s;  tl^at  means  the  parity 
goes  up,  and  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  price  level 
again;  and  .so  there  would  be  a  never-ending  circle  chasing 
the   price   level   to    the    ceiling.     One    mcreases    the   other. 
Whenever  corn  goes  up.   up  co   hoes  and   hominy.     When 
corn  goes  up  pork  and  'sowbt  lly"  go  up — and  tiiat  is  what 
many  of  the  people  have  to  eut  and  live  i.n.     Whenever  cotton 
goes  up  overalls  and  gmgh.im  gowns  and  hickory  shiii.s  go  up. 
When  the  price  of  cattle  got^'s  up  th'-  price  of  leather  goods 
goes  up,  and  when  the  price  of  leather  goes  up  the  price  of 
slioes  goes  up  and  the  pnce  of  boots  and  saddlery-  and  har- 
ness.    It  ts  a  never-ending  crcle.     I  am  not  asainst  raising 
prices  if  we  cannot  got  anything  else;  I  would  stand  for  an 
increase  in  the  pr.ces  obtained  by  the  farmer  and  let  him 
take  his  chances;  but  thai  would  not  mean  that  his  parity 
income  would  be   increased  jost   by   raising   the   price  level 
throughout   the   whole   country.     I   am   going   to   point   out 
pretty  soon  that  that  would  result  in  a  greater  disadvantage. 
In  the  first  place,  when  the  price  level  is  raised,  what 
happens?     Consumption   falls   off   and   the   market  for   the 
farmer  becomes  smaller.     What   else  happens?     When  the 
price  level  is  raised  farm  purchases  fall  off,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  down  the  acreage  again.     Furthermore,  when  the 
price  level  is  raised  the  manufacturer  has  to  buy  raw  cotton 
at  a  higher  price;  and  he  ha;  to  buy  other  products,  wheat 
and  com,  at  a  higher  price.     Wlien  he  does  that,  then  what 
happens?     He  has  got  to  charge  a  higher  price  for  the  goods 
he  manufactures. 

For  instance,  under  th"  McAdoo  bill,  the  two-price  bill,  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  prices  in  tins  country;  and  we  would  have 
two  prices,  one  for  thus  country  and  one  for  export.  Under 
that  bill  it  would  be  illegal  for  anybody  to  buy  or  sell  a  com- 
modity for  use  in  this  country  below  a  certain  price,  which 
is  fixed.  In  the  first  place,  the  machinery  of  that  bill  would 
be  a  little  difficult  to  start,  for  many  people  buy  a  commodity 
intending  to  process  it  but  later  decide  to  ship  it,  and  vice 
versa.    There  are  many  handlers;  there  are  many  middle- 


without  crop  control,  they  desire  crop  control  anyhow.    That   i  the  farmer?    It  increases  the  agricultural  income,  certainly. 
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men.  If  the  farmer  could  sell  directly  to  the  miller;  if  he 
could  sell  directly  to  the  consumer,  without  any  middleman, 
It  would  be  easy  to  operate. 

Then  there  are  two  kinds  of  commodities  on  the  same  farm. 
Here  is  one  bushel  of  whean  which  is  for  foreign  consumption 
and  which  will  have  to  sell  at  a  certain  price,  and  here  is  a 
bushel  raised  beside  it  which  has  to  be  sold  at  another  and 
different  price,  but  it  is  all  in  the  same  grain  bin.  It  would 
be  most  confusing,  it  seems  to  me,  for  there  would  be  two 
prices  to  determine.  Let  us  grant,  though,  that  could  be 
done;  and  I  will  vote  for  it  if  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can  get. 
We  raise  the  price  of  domestic  goods  and  yet  we  sell  to  the 
foreigner  at  a  cheaper  price.  We  sell  a  bale  of  cotton  raised 
right  by  the  side  of  anoUier  bale  of  cotton;  Farmer  Jones 
raised  them  both;  and  1  l»ale  of  cotton  is  shipped  to  Japan 
and  Japan  buj's  it  at  7  cents  a  pound,  or  whatever  the  price 
may  be.  while  a  manufacturer  in  New  England  has  to  pay 
17  cents  a  poimd  or  16  ^^  cents  a  pound  for  that  cotton. 
Japan  could  have  that  cotton  shipped  to  her  at  7  cents,  manu- 
facture it  with  pauper  labcr.  ship  it  back,  ride  over  our  tariff 
v/all,  compete  with  the  New  England  manufacturer,  and  put 
him  out  of  business  unless  we  start  in  again  to  raise  the  tariff 
walls;  and  when  we  raise  :he  tariff  walls  any  higher  we  are 
going  to  have  other  natior.s  nullify  our  action  by  increasing 
their  tariffs.  So  we  are  driving  ahead  on  a  i^iiosophy  of 
producing  for  the  United  States  market  alone  and  for  no 
other  market.    That  is  ho'V  it  will  work. 

It  is  said  that  my  bill  would  cost  too  much.  I  quote  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary],  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  November  23,  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  cost  In  round  numbers  a  billion  dollars.  He 
said: 

The  S'^natp.  of  course,  understands  that  the  estimate  Is  nebulous. 
No  one  can  specify  the  amo'int  of  the  cost.  Much  depends  upon 
whether  parity  prtces  are  paid,  parity  Income  received,  and  upon  the 
current  price  level  of  the  various  commodities.  But  Mr.  Tolley,  who 
Is  to  administer  this  bill  ard  who  Is  now  administering  the  Soil 
Ccnsffvation  Act.  stated,  either  to  the  committee  or  to  a  group  of 
Senator.":,  that.  In  his  opmlon,  it  would  cost  $275,000,000  In  excess  of 
the  aiil-ronservatlon  benefit  payments,  which  are  $500,000,000. 
That  would  make  a  total  of  !i750.000,000.  There  are  others,  such  as 
my  dear  friend  from  North  Dafcota  [Mr.  FRAzrra].  who  think  the 
cost  will  exceed  a  billion  doUars.  In  my  Judgment.  It  wiD  be  some- 
where between  $750,000,000  and  $1  000,000,000.  Thoee  are  state- 
ments winch  were  made  befiire  the  Senate  committee. 

That  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  committee  bill.  My 
bill  in  a  direct  outlay  wotJd  not  cost  any  more,  in  my  opin- 
ion, than  would  the  committee  bill. 

It  is  argued  that  by  the  control  of  the  outlet  of  these  com- 
modities on  the  market  a  more  stable  market  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  that,  after  once  it  gets  working,  it  will  bring  it 
up  to  parity  normally  and  naturally  and  will  not  require 
any  payments  of  parity.  Of  course,  that  is  theory.  It  is 
based  upon  a  normal  production,  and  that  by  the  many  proc- 
lamations that  are  provided  for  in  the  committee  bill  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  absolutely  control  the  pro- 
duction. There  might  be  a  tendency  toward  it;  he  might 
be  able  to  control  it  to  some  extent,  but  I  say  it  is  entire 
presumption  that  he  can  so  control  that  and  the  other 
factors  of  the  world  that  contribute  to  the  price  as  to  hold 
it  at  parity.  Under  my  bUl.  looking  back  over  the  years, 
there  have  been  seme  years  in  which  there  would  not  have 
been  any  parity  payments  to  pay — a  few.  not  many — but  the 
argtunent  that  it  will  cost  too  much  is  incorrect.  It  would 
not  cost  any  more  than  would  the  pending  measure,  if  en- 
acted; and  here  is  a  greit  advantage,  namely,  that  more  of 
the  money  spent  under  the  substitute  bill,  should  it  be 
enacted,  would  reach  tt.e  farmer,  and  there  would  be  less 
spent  in  administration,  because  elimination  of  the  control 
feature  would  greatly  reduce  administrative  costs.  It  will 
be  simpler  to  operate  and  more  of  the  money  will  reach  the 
purpose  for  which  we  aie  appropriating  it. 

Furthermore,  I  have  k:ept  in  my  substitute  bill  one  of  the 
paragraphs  used  in  the  committee  bill.  That  provides  that 
we  may  not  spend  any  more  than  Congress  appropriates. 
That  will  be  found  on  page  41  of  the  substitute  bill  and  was 
already  in  the  committee  bill  It  provides  as  follows: 
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(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  act.  if  the  aggre- 
gate payments  payable  under  title  I  of  this  act  for  any  marketing 
year  are  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  exceed  the  sum  appropriated 
for  such  pajrments  for  such  year,  all  such  pa\inents  shall  be 
reduced  pro  rata  that  the  estimated  aggregate  amount  of  such 
paj-ments  shall  not  exceed  the  funds  available  for  such  payments. 

I  submit  that  it  cannot  cost  any  more  than  we  appropriate. 
If  we  are  to  help  agriculture  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
give  agriculture  more  than  simply  a  macliinery  for  raising 
and  lowering  prices,  which  would  create  more  problems  to 
solve  than  it  solves  itself.  The  price-level  raising  is  not 
giving  the  farmer  that  offsetting  advantage  to  industry  that 
I  pointed  out  in  the  first  part  of  my  remarks.  That  is  what 
he  must  have.  He  has  been  working  under  a  handicap.  If 
we  make  up  that  handicap  we  will  have  to  do  it  somehow  by 
increasing  his  income.  One  plan  would  take  it  from  all  the 
constuners.  Under  the  other  plan  part  of  it  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  but  it  would  take,  by  the  normal  means 
of  taxation,  a  part  from  those  least  able  to  pay  and  the 
other  part  from  those  most  able  to  pay.  The  amounts  are 
the  same. 

Now  I  shall  show  where  the  substitute  bill  will  actually 
cost  less  than  the  committee  bill,  and  give  more  to  the 
farmer  and  help  the  farmer  more.  We  were  asked  to  gradu- 
ate the  payments  of  the  big  fellow.  We  do  not  have  that 
provision  in  the  committee  bill,  but  it  is  in  the  substitute 
bill.  I  said  I  would  show  why  it  could  not  be  incorporated 
in  the  committee  bill.  Why?  The  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  reduction  and  control.  The  big  operator  farms 
so  many  acres  that  if  he  is  left  out  he  is  the  fellow  who  will 
upset  the  apple  carL  It  is  the  big,  powered  syndicate  farmers 
who  has  already  glutted  the  market.  Therefore,  if  the 
purpose  is  crop  control,  we  caimot  graduate  that  kind  of 
farmer  down  and  leave  him  out.  That  is  why  such  a  pro- 
vision was  left  out  of  the  bill.  As  long  as  crop  control  is  the 
purpose,  we  cannot  leave  him  out.  We  cannot  graduate  his 
payments. 

Under  the  plan  of  graduated  payments  as  provided  in  the 
substitute  bill.  I  have  firures  that  show  on  cotton,  for  In- 
stance, a  saving  of  $12,309,000  out  of  paj-ments  of  $212  000.000. 
I  did  not  have  time  to  figure  the  percentage,  but  that 
wotild  take  care  of  41,000  little  farmers  and  allow  them  to 
have  $300  each  which  the  big  fellows  would  get  under  the 
other  bill.  I  am  speaking  of  the  cost  of  the  bill  and  shall 
come  m  detail  to  the  pajTnents  a  little  later. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Ellender  in  the  chair) . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  LEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Does  the  Senator  have  the  fig- 
ures showing  the  number  of  farms  in  the  country  which 
would  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  his  bill  because  of 
the  graduated  payments? 

Mr.  LEE.  None  would  be  excluded.  They  would  be  grad- 
uated. I  shall  explain  ttiat  presaitly.  About  98  percent  of 
the  farmers  would  not  be  affected  by  it.  Less  than  2  percent 
would  be  affected  by  the  graduation. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Does  the  Senator  have  the 
acreage  involved? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  have  it  available  here  some  place,  but  not  at 
hand  at  the  moment. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  substitute  would  not  cost  any 
more  than  we  appropriate,  that  more  of  what  we  appropri- 
ate would  get  to  the  farmer,  that  it  would  cost  less  for 
administration  because  of  its  simplicity,  and  that  it  would 
effect  a  saving  by  virtue  of  its  graduation  on  the  big  cor- 
porat-e  farmer  effecting  a  saving  of  $12,000,000  out  of  a  pay- 
ment of  $212,000,000.  I  have  shown  that  we  collect  the 
money  either  from  the  consumer  or  the  taxpayer,  and  that 
collecting  it  from  the  consumer  by  artificially  stimulating 
prices  effects  more  evils  than  it  cures,  and  takes  it  from 
the  man  least  able  to  pay. 

The  argument  is  made  that  we  are  shipping  our  fertihty 
abroad.     That   is   easily-    answered,   because    the   farms   in 
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Europe  and  Asia,  which  have  been 
years,  are  more  fertile  today  than 
plowed  up.    It  is  the  method  of 
that  Is  produced,  that  takes  away  the 
ment  answers  itself.     We  are  not 
tility.    Those  who  put  oat  that 
doing  that. 

I  know  enough  about  handling  sofl 
lay  out  a  farm  and  let  the  weeds 
Improve  a  little  bit,  but  only  this  much 
up  and  other  weeds  and  leaves  and 
matter  that  decays  and  goes  into 
the  soil  will  be  improved.    It  will  be 
enabling  it  to  absorb  more  rainfall 
more  for  the  crop.    If  it  Is  fallowec 
mulch  on  it.  it  will  produce  still 
not  increase  fertility  of  the  soil  unless 
thing  back  into  it  each  year.    Under 
program  the  argument  that  we  are 
fertility,  when  all  of  Europe  and  Asii, 
sound  argiiment. 

These  are  the  two  main  arguments 
Any  number  oi  Senators  have  said 
your  plan,  but  it  will  cost  too  much." 
to  the  farmer  merely  an  empty 
give  him  some  real  help?    If  we  are 
help,  it  Is  going  to  cost  something. 
have  to  take  it  from  somebody  else. 

I  have  a  number  of 
ferrlnf  to  this  matter.    I  shall  not 
Is  one  from  a  magazine  called 
vember  20.  1937.  that  gives  a  repor; 
meeting.  In  which  It  is  said  in  part 


under  the  plow  for  3.000 

vhen  they  were  first 

fanjiing,  not  the  amount 

fertility.    That  argu- 

sl^ipping  away  our  fer- 

know  we  are  not 


gesti  ire 


to  know  that  we  can 

on  it;  that  it  will 

As  the  weeds  grow 

grass  blow  in  organic 

soil,  to  that  extent 

Improved  by  virtue  of 

In  carrying  so  much 

and  we  keep  a  dust 

That  process  will 

we  are  plowing  some- 

the  soil-conservation 

shipping  abroad  our 

dispute  it.  is  an  un- 

against  the  program. 
to  me,  "Josh,  I  favor 

Do  we  want  to  make 

or  do  we  want  to 

?oing  to  give  him  real 

and  we  are  going  to 
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Part  of  the  aMODd  afternoon  of  the 
tng  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was 
the  quectlon.  Should  the  New  York  Stat« 
withdraw  from  the  American  Farm  Bu 
peared  that  sentiment  was  quite  equally 
waa  taken.    Make  no  mistake,   however, 
of   those   who  felt  w«   should  stick   by 
staying  by.  not  through  approval  of  / 
eratlon  policies  on  crop  control,  but 
State  organization  caulti  do  more  in 
Federation  than  out. 


Here  are  the  resolutions  which  are 

gtand  the  Amercan  Farm  Bureau  is 

de  says: 

Reaolutlons  pssasfl  give  a  fair  plctun 
Here  are  some  of  tha  important  ones: 

Among  them  is  the  following: 

Putting  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
M  utterly  opposed  to  crop  control  and 
managed  currency  to  correct  wide  fluctuations 

Here  is  a  statement  from  Ralph  T^.  Moore,  master  of  the 
TtxMa  State  Orange: 


Any  farm  bill  that  attempts  to  help 
not  assure  an  American  market  f oi ' 
a  parity  price  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
the  production  of  cotton  in  the  United 
affect  the  world  price:  it  Is  almost  like 
not  controlling  others.    Cotton  is  the 
that  sells  at  all  times  m  the  United 
It  is  the  only  commodity  that  can  be 
tariff. 

The  (Mily  plan,  as  I  se*  It,  that  will 
•CBure  htm  puity  prices  for  the  part  of 
UcaUy  consumed.     I  feel  that  this  plar 
eontrol  feature  and  would  be  leas 
would  be  fair  to  the  farmers  who  raise 
the  coDttnuatlon  of  the  soQ-conservatioi 
ths  piugreas  of  future  generations,  but  X 
bill  should  be  separate  from  the  farm  bit 


expeniiive 
o;her 


Here  is  a  resohitlon  passed  by  the 
going  to  read  Jtist  part  of  it.  It  was 
tton  at  Harrlsburg  on  November  8  to 


Whereas  cotton  growers  make  up  neatly 
faimers  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  cotton. 
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and  clippings  re- 
many  of  them.    Here 
Agriculture,  No- 
of  the  Farm  Bureau 


-second  Annual  Mect- 

rpent  In  a  dlscuaslon  of 

Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Federation?     It  ap- 

dlvided.  but  no  action 

concerning    the   feelings 

the   ship.     They   favored 

Farm  Bureau  Fed- 

they  felt  that  the 

American  Farm  Bureau 
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Am  srlcan 
b(  cause 

thi 


adopted,  and  I  under- 
l^acking  this.    The  arti- 

of  Farm  Bureau  policy. 


Federation  on  record 
wholeheartedly  behind  a 
In   general   pries' 


he  cotton  farmers  which 

the  American  farmer  at 

ciitton  farmer.    Controlling 

States  will  not  materially 

KjntroUlng  one  State  and 

oiiy  commodity  in  America 

States  at  the  world  price. 

protected  very  Uttle  by  a 


the  cotton  farmer  ia  to 

his  cotton  that  Is  domes* 

would  have  an  effective 

and  at  the  same  time 

commodities.    I  favof 

plan,  as  it  is  essential  to 

h»nk  the  soU-conserratioa 


National  Grange.  I  am 
passed  at  their  conven* 
18: 


one-third  of  the  total 
being  a  large   export 


crop   Is  sold  on  the  world  market,  thereby  forcing  the  cotton  farmer 
to  sell  on  an  unprotected  market  and  buy  on  a  protected  market; 

and  .         ,.      ,  ,. 

Whereas  the  National  Granee  favors  the  enactment  of  such 
led^islatlon  that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  secure  an  equitable  share 
cf'Vhe  national  Income    Tlicrefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Grange  support  legislation  that  will 
guarantee  to  the  American  cotton  farmer  the  American  market, 
assure  him  parity  price  on  that  pcrtlon  cf  his  product  domestically 
consumed,  and  one  that  will  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  give  special 
assistance  to  surplus  and  export  cotton. 

That  we  contir.ue  the  present  soil-conservation  proeram,  properly 
amended  so  that  It  would  be  more  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the 
cotton  farmer. 

That  we  ask  that  j^afeguards  be  Included  In  any  bill  tn  protect  the 
Interest  of  the  family  sized  farm.  We  favor  a  program  to  encourage 
diversified  farming  rather  th.an  a  basic  commodity  acreage  control, 
which  would  prohibit  a  man  who  Is  now  a  one-crop  farmer  setting 
up  a  well-diversifled  program  on  his  farm. 

Then,  further  on  in  the  resolution: 

That  the  National  Grange  continue  vigorous  opposition  to  any 
legislation  which  would  result  in  eithe*-  immediate  or  might 
eventually  lead  to  regimentation  of  American  agriculture. 

Skipping  again: 

We  urge  continued  study  of  the  manufacture  cf  power  alcohol. 

Again: 

That  we  continue  our  opposition  to  any  program  based  upon 
economic  scarcity. 

I  have  here  a  number  of  telegrams.  T  am  not  going  to  read 
them,  but  I  have  many  telegrams  particularly  from  three 
cotton  States  in  support  of  this  substitute,  and  organizations, 
as  well  as  individuals  farmers,  have  wired  in.  Anyone  who 
cares  to  may  come  and  see  them. 

Now  I  desire  to  explain  the  substitute  bill  itself  a  little 
more. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Mr.  Pre.sident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  LEE.    I  do. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  desire  to  a.sk  the  Senator  a  question. 
I  was  not  quite  clear  what  the  Senator  stated  as  being  the 
attitude  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  toward  the  pending 
legislation. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  handed  the  clipping  to  the  reporter,  but  I  can 
state  its  effect. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  voting 
delegates  from  New  York  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  meeting  were  advised — 

To  register  New  York  State's  vote  against  crop  control,  and  to 
use  their  efforts  to  further  the  monet;iry  policy  which  Farm  Bu- 
reau members  have  backed  for  a  number  of  years. 

So  far  as  the  Farm  Bureau  in  my  State  is  concerned,  it  is 
in  opposition  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  would  It  disturb  the  Senator  if 
I  should  ask  him  a  question  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LEE.    Not  at  all;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  POPE.  From  the  statement  of  the  Senator  a  few 
minutes  ago,  I  was  not  quite  clear  what  impwrtance,  if  any, 
he  assigns  to  surpluses  in  their  effect  upon  price.  Does  the 
Senator  regard  surpluses  as  at  ail  important  in  the  price 
structure? 

Mr.  LEE.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  regard  them  as  the  sole  deter- 
mining factor. 

Mr.  POPE.  As  I  recall,  the  Senator  referred  to  the  years 
1919,  1920.  and  some  following  years  on  that  point.  Of  course 
the  matter  of  demand  is  all-important  in  considering  price 
structure.  For  Instance,  during  the  war  there  was  the  greatest 
demand  for  wheat  and  for  other  farm  products  that  there 
ever  has  been  in  this  country,  and  there  was  the  greatest 
production,  and  we  had  the  highest  price. 

Mr.  LEE.  And  we  exported  only  half  of  what  we  exported 
the  year  before;  so  we  must  have  consumed  the  other  half 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  POPE.  Exactly.  So  the  demand  is  the  all-important 
thmg.  but  realizing  the  recession  of  demand  since  we  quit 
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loaning  money  to  Europe  with  which  to  buy  our  commodities 
since  about  1929,  and  tliat  effective  demand  does  not  exist, 
does  the  Senator  regard  surpluses  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  price  structure  for  the  farmer,  does  he  think  it  is  advisable 
to  do  anything  about  su:-pluses,  or  to  leave  them  to  Ewxumu- 
late  as  they  may  under  such  a  program  as  is  contained  in 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  believe  w;  should  allow  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  to  operate  undisturbed  as  It  was  before  the  de- 
pression; and  I  will  get  to  that  subject  pretty  soon  under 
the  heading  of  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  BANEIHEAD.  Mr.  President,  while  we  are  on  that 
subject,  will  the  Senate:-  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEE.  Surely.  I  wanted  to  go  on  to  another  sub- 
ject, however.  I  hope  :he  question  of  the  Senator  will  not 
provoke  thoughts  that  will  cause  someone  else  to  enter  the 
debate  until  I  finish  thi  >  branch  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Tie  question  I  desire  to  ask  relates  to 
what  the  Senator  has  jilready  discussed. 
Mr.  LEE.    Very  well;  I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  state 
what  he  does  regard  a;  the  elements  or  factors  in  making 
price. 

Mr.  LEE.  Very  well:  I  will  get  to  that  subject  a  Uttle 
further  on. 

Coming  now  to  my  substitute  bill,  I  took  the  original  bill, 
and  would  have  made  a  number  of  amendments  instead  of 
presenting  my  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  but  be- 
cause it  would  require  !;o  many  amendments  to  strike  out  a 
letter  here  and  a  word  there,  I  found  it  more  practical  just 
to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  and  rewrite  the  meas- 
ure. While  inserting  these  different  features  I  kept  as 
much  as  I  could  of  the  original  bill.  Physically  speaking, 
I  cut  out  about  the  first  40  pages,  and  most  of  the  part  I 
inserted  will  be  found  on  the  first  5  pages.  That  is  the 
new  part. 

The  first  part  provic.es  for  an  allotment.  It  sets  up  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  to  allot  each  farmer  his  fair  share  of  the 
market.  The  first  paragraph  deals  with  allotments  to  the 
States  and  counties  and  other  administrative  areas,  follow- 
ing very  much  the  lines  of  the  committee  bill.  Then  para- 
praph  (b)  deals  with  allotments  to  the  individual  farm; 
and  I  inserted  a  little  more  language  which  gives  the  Secre- 
tary a  little  more  discretion  in  determining  the  allotment, 
making  it  a  little  more  from  the  previous  production,  and 
allowing  just  a  little  more  discretion  by  the  insertion  of  the 
cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  productivity  of  the  total  cultivated 
ground,  considering  land  used  for  growing  alfalfa  and  other 
temporary  hay  crops  as  cultivated  ground. 

The  next  is  a  minimum  or  an  exemption,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  little  fellow,  which  I  believe  will  give  the  little  farmer 
a  great  advantage,  niiat  blank  should  be  filled  in  with 
•■$300."  We  say  we  wiint  to  exempt  the  little  farmer;  let  us 
say,  in  the  case  of  cotnon,  the  man  who  produces  four  bales 
of  cotton.  We  find  that  in  round  numbers  some  2.000,000 
cotton  farmers  signed  up.  Two  million  multiplied  by  4 
would  be  8,000.000.  We  would  have  half  of  our  con- 
sumption right  there,  and  perhaps  a  little  more,  before  we 
started.  But  my  bill  does  not  operate  in  that  way.  It 
provide?  that  the  farmer  Is  entitled  to  produce  an  amount 
that  will  equal  $300  on  the  parity  price  of  his  products  of 
that  day  of  that  year,  before  the  ailotting  is  begun.  The 
reason  I  had  to  fix  that  device  was  to  keep  a  man  from  com- 
ing In  with  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  in  a  State  where  they 
raise  all  three  and  getting  the  minimum  of  three  allotments. 
That  would  amount,  in  today's  fig\ires,  to  about  3^4  bales 
of  cotton. 

Again  you  may  say.  "Multiply  that  by  2,000.000";  but  it  Ls 
a  mistake  to  figure  in  that  way,  because  not  all  the  producers 
■  who  produce  small  amounts  produce  3^^  bales.  Some  of 
them  produce  half  a  bale,  some  produce  a  bale  and  a  half; 
and  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  everybody  would  be  ex- 
empted up  to  a  certain  amount,  because  that  would  en- 


courage the  fellow  who  formerly  produced  only  half  a  bale 
to  increase  his  production  and  get  allotments  on  it,  which 
would,  of  course,  expand  production,  and  I  did  not  ■v^'ant 
to  do  that ;  so  jt  is  based  on  his  former  production  up  to 
an  amount  that  will  bring  him  $300,  on  which  he  Is 
exempted. 

That  exemption  does  not  include  the  big  producer.  It 
does  not  include  the  fellow  who  Is  allotted.  For  instance, 
if  we  should  allot  every  producer  4  bales  before  we 
started,  then  the  man  who  produced  50  bales  would  have 
4  bales  to  begin  on,  and  we  should  have  to  take  that  off 
the  amount  we  are  going  to  allot;  but  this  proposal  does 
not  do  that.  His  allotment  begins  with  the  first  bale.  It  is 
only  the  small  fellow  who  is  really  exempted  up  to  the 
amount  of  $300  on  which  he  is  not  allotted  at  all;  and  his 
allotment  would  not  begin,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  until  five 
bales.  If  a  five-bale  farmer  were  reduced  25  percent,  that 
would  be  a  bale  and  a  quarter.  That  would  leave  him  three 
and  three -fourths  bales,  which,  figured  at  the  present  price, 
would  be  $300.  From  five  bales  on  he  would  have  no  allot- 
ment, and  from  five  bales  down  he  would  get  up  to  $300. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  feature  of  exemption  in 
order  really  to  give  the  little  fellow  a  benefit.  All  right. 
Then  the  substitute  says: 

The  amount  of  a  c»mmodlty  allotted  to  a  farm  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  its  domestic  allotment  with  respect  to  such  com- 
modity. 

Now  comes  the  payment,  and  that  is  based  on  the  year's 
average  parity  and  the  year's  average  current  price,  using 
the  same  definitions  used  in  the  committee  bilL 

Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  in 
the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  LEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  As  I  understand,  the  sections  the  Senator 
has  been  discussing  pertain  only  to  the  portion  to  be  con- 
sumed domestically? 

Mr.  LEE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Where  in  the  bill  does  the  Senator  treat 
of  that  portion  of  the  crop  which  Is  not  consumed  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  LEE.    I  do  not  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Under  the  Senator's  program,  what  be- 
comes of  that  portion  of  the  crop  which  is  not  domestically 
consimied? 

Mr.  LEE.    The  same  thing  that  happened  to  it  before. 

Mr.  McGILL.  What  is  happenin.T  to  wheat  now,  the  part 
we  do  not  consume  domestically?    What  is  happening  to  it? 

Mr.  LEE.  That  is  the  Senator's  question;  I  will  let  him 
answer  it. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  say  it  is  still  in  this  country,  except  about 
40,000.000  bushels  a  year,  and  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
drive  the  market  price  down.  If  we  have  no  control,  if  we 
do  not  reduce  the  production  and  guarantee  a  price  to  the 
farmer  on  the  portion  domestically  consumed,  and  keep  the 
surplus  in  this  country,  what  will  be  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment?   Can  the  Senator  estimate  that? 

Mr.  LEE.  It  will  not  cost  any  more,  as  I  have  dealt  ^^ith 
it,  to  raise  it  by  taxes,  than  to  raise  it  through  the  con- 
sumer, to  put  the  penalty  really  on  the  workingman  who 
buys  overalls  and  shoes  and  bread.  If  It  would  increase 
the  price  of  bread  to  him,  you  cut  your  own  home  market. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  am  asking  these  questions  in  order  to 
get  information,  because  I  want  to  tiave  the  matter  clearly 
understood.  Is  there  anything  in  the  substitute  that  has 
to  do  with  seeking  to  reduce  surpluses,  of  wheat,  for  in- 
stance?   I  am  interested  in  wheat  and  com. 

Mr.  LEE.  Yes.  The  soil-conservation  part  of  the  bill,  as 
already  provided,  would  reduce  the  surplus  somewhat,  smd 
I  believe  I  can  point  out,  as  I  will  later,  that  the  domestic 
allotment  will  not  work  as  great  an  Increase  as  has  been 
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thought.    It  might  result  in  some  increase,  but  not  as  much 
ua  some  think;  and  I  will  take  that  up  now. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Is  the  program  thd  same  in  character  as 
the  present  soil-conservation  prograip? 

Mr.  LEE.    The  soil-conservation  , 
exception,  that  is.   the  provision  for  the  graduated  pay- 
ments, to  which  I  will  come. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Under  that  progran  .  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, dxning  the  last  2  years  acreage  has  been  increased  in- 
stead of  being  reduced,  and  our  surplt  ses  have  been  increased. 
I  am  wondering  whether  there  is  an  rthing  in  the  substitute 
whereby  anything  would  be  done  to^  ^ard  reducing  surpluses 
in  order  to  get  a  higher  standard  of  m  irket  prices  and  thereby 
lessen  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  LZE.  No;  there  is  no  contiol  feature  In  the  sub- 
stitute.   Nature  is  allowed  to  take  its  course. 

On  page  4  the  substitute  deals  wit  i  the  allotment,  so  that 
a  man  who  did  not  sow  enough  land  under  normal  yield 
average  to  receive  his  allotment  woTild  not  get  it  unless  he 
had  a  bumper  crop.  If  he  had  a  bu  nper  crop,  of  course,  he 
ml^t  have  it.  In  other  words,  the  )111  is  based  on  the  idea 
at  paying  a  farmer  up  to  the  amamt  allotted  to  him  for 
producing  rather  than  paying  him 
negative. 

Now  I  come  to  the  crop-insuran« 
mltted  to  crop  Insurance.    The  sxibs  itute  provides  in  simple 
language  a  50-percent  crop  insuranci  on  the  allotted  amount. 
If  there  is  a  total  failure,  the  Govern  ment  will  pay  50  percent 
of  the  then  parity  price.    Wheneve :•  one  produces  under  50 
percent,  the  Goverrunent  will  make  jp  the  difference  so  that 
It  will  amount  to  a  50-percent  crop. 
Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  win  t]«  Senator  yield? 
Blr.  USE.    Certainly. 
Mr.  POPE.    Has  the  Senator  ma<  e  or  had  made  any  cal- 
culation as  to  what  the  crop-insurar  ce  f  eatiure  of  his  amend- 
ment would  cost  per  year? 

Mr.  LEE.  No:  I  have  not,  but  I  c  o  not  believe  it  would  be 
very  expensive:  and  if  it  is  expenslvs.  it  is  money  well  spent. 
I  think  a  50-percent  insurance  is  rtither  a  modest  one,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  only  on  the  Bin  xint  allotted. 

Mr.  POPE.  In  connection  with  t  le  crop-insurance  bill  we 
passed,  some  rather  extensive  studi  ;s  were  made  of  the  cost 
of  crop  insurance  throughout  the  ;o\mtry:  and  one  reasooi 
irtiy  in  the  bill  which  passed  the  £  enate,  and  which  is  now 
before  the  House,  provision  was  ma<  e  that  premiums  be  paid 
In  wheat,  and  Indemnities  paid  in  w  leat.  was  the  tremendous 
cost  of  crop  Insurance  if  paid  in  mo  ley.  Therefore,  I  should 
be  interested  to  know  if  any  calcula  ^ion  has  been  made  as  to 
the  cost  this  sort  of  a  provlsiMi  wo  ild  mean  to  the  Govern 
ment.  My  own  impression  is  thai  it  would  be  quite  con- 
siderable, and  I  think  perhaps  a  gfeat  deal  more  than  the 
Senator  himself  now  thinks. 

Mr.  LEE.  If  we  are  to  make 
farmer  something,  let  us  give  it 
irtieat  that  is  low  in  iHlce.  it  does 
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\  gesture  of  giving  the 
»  him.  If  he  is  given 
iot  help  him  greatly,  for 


The  G<vemment  might  Just  as 


he  would  have  to  sell  It. 
well  sell  it  for  him. 

Mr.  POPE.    Under  the  bill  whlcl  I  introduced  and  which 
passed  the  Senate,  the  farmer  hij^lf  pays  the  premluBi. 
and  the  Government  stores  it  for 
him  in  an  Indemnity  when  he  is 


lim  and  pays  it  back  to 
entitled  to  it.    In  this 


case,   as   I   understand,   the    famer    would    not   pay   the 


premium  and  would  not  pay  any 


be  an  outright  gift  by  the  Government  to  him  of  whatever 
he  may  have  received  under  this  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEE.  That  is  correct.  Of  course,  he  would  have  to 
conform  to  the  soll-conscrvatlon  policy.  But  you  cannot 
give  a  man  anything  without  glviig  it  to  him.  I  pointed 
out  in  the  first  part  of  my  remarks  Jiat  there  is  an  economic 
cfxmection  between  the  Indiistry  and  the  finance  of  the 
East  and  the  agricultural  part  of  the  country,  and  the  onay 
they  can  be  balanced  is  to  gl  (re  the  farmer  something 


part  of  it,  but  it  would 


extra.    If  you  merely  maneuver  around  and  do  not  give  him 
ans^hing,  you  have  not  ofTset  the  tariff. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  am  not  clear,  from  reading  section  3,  that 
that  is  limited  in  any  way  to  one  who  participates  in  the 
soil-conservation  program.    For  instance,  it  provides: 

In  any  case  In  which  any  farmer,  by  reason  of  crop  failure, 
during  any  marketin?  year  (beginning  with  the  marketing  year 
ending  In  1938)  produces  less  than  50  percent  of  his  domestic 
allotment  of  cotton — 

Apparently  there  is  no  limitation,  unless  it  is  contained 
somewhere  else  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEE.  It  is  contained  in  the  next  section,  to  which  I 
will  come  now: 

The  payments  paid  by  the  Secretary  .  to  farmers  under  this 
act  and  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act — 

Including  both — 
shall  be  divided  among  the  landowners,  tenants,  and  share- 
croppers of  any  farm,  with  respect  to  which  such  payments  are 
paid  in  the  same  proportion  that  surh  landowners,  tenants,  and 
sharecroppers  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  agrl- 
culturaJ  conunodity  with  respect  to  which  such  paj-ments  are 
paid. 

That  is.  if  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  half  the  crop,  he  gets 
half  the  payment,  and  if  he  is  entitled  to  a  third  of  it,  he 
gets  a  third.  I  have  further  i>rovided  that  it  Is  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  man  to  whom  it  is  due.  I  am  not  sure  the 
other  payments,  which  were  made  to  the  landlords,  who 
doled  them  out  to  the  tenants,  always  reached  the  ones  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  So  tnis  provides  for  payment  on 
the  basis  of  their  agreement,  and  the  money  is  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  tenant,  and  brings  him  that  much  closer  to 
his  Government. 

This  is  the  graduation  feature: 

If  the  amount  of  such  payments  (except  payments  computed 
under  section  2  (b)  of  this  act*  to  any  person  with  re.spect  to 
any  year,  computed  as  hereinbefore  provided,  would  exceed  $600, 
such  amount  shall  be  reduced  by  25  percent  of  tiiat  piirt  of  the 
amount  in  exce.ss  of  *6C0.  but  not  in  exce.ss  of  $1  000.  by  60  per- 
cent of  that  part  of  the  amount  In  excess  of  $1,000.  but  not  In 
excess  of  $1,500.  by  90  percent  of  that  part  of  the  amount  In 
excess  of  $1,500.  but  not  in  excess  of  $2,500.  and  by  95  percent 
of  that  part  of  the  amount  :n  excess  of  $2,500 

That  means  that  the  first  S600  due  will  be  received  m  full, 
and  in  the  next  $400  which  would  have  been  received,  before 
this  bill  was  enacted,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  25  percent. 
That  leaves  him  $300.  Of  the  next  $500  that  he  would  have 
received,  he  would  get  40  percent,  or  $200.  Then  of  the 
next  $1,000  that  would  have  been  received,  under  the  old 
provisions,  he  would  get  10  percent  of  $100,  making  a  total 
of  $1,200  that  the  farmer  would  receive  out  of  the  first 
$2,500.  Under  the  present  plan  and  also  under  the  commit- 
tee bill,  the  farmer  would  receive  $2,500.  Under  this  substi- 
tute there  would  be  a  graduated  reduction  of  $1,300  on  the 
big  fellow. 

I  took  occasion  to  look  up  the  payments,  and  the  $600  will 
pay  a  little  over  98  percent  of  all  the  farmers  who  signed 
up  the  last  time.  Less  than  2  percent  receive  benefits  above 
the  $600.  So  there  is  the  real  benefit  which  is  passed  on 
to  the  little  fellow. 

That  concludes  the  new  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  goes  to 
another  phase  of  the  bill,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  My  questions  are  intended  to  elicit  infor- 
mation, and  not  to  criticize  the  proposed  substitute.  I  real- 
ize the  earnestness  with  which  the  Senator  is  presenting  his 
views. 

I  understand  the  Senator  to  say,  in  answer  to  my  ques-. 
tion,  that  nothing  is  contained  in  the  substitute  which  in 
any  way  deals  with  .surpluses — that  is,  with  reference  to  dis- 
posing of  them,  or  seeking  to  control  or  to  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  surpluses.    As  I  understood  the  Senator's  expla- 
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nation,  on  the  portion  of  the  crop  domestically  consumed  the 
Government  guarantees  what  would  be  a  parity  price.  Am 
I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  LEE.    Yes;  what  would  amount  to  it. 
Mr.  McGILL.    Whatever  would  be  peuity. 
Mr.  LEE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  Senator,  I  assume,  would  agree  that 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  on  hand  in  this  country  which 
may  be  unsalable  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
market  price  in  the  United  States.  That  is,  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  market  price  materially.  If  we 
should  have  a  large  surplus  on  hand,  and  a  low  market  price, 
would  that  not  increase  the  amount  of  the  parity  payment 
the  Goverrunent  would  have  to  pay  to  the  farmer  for  the 
portion  domestically  consumed? 
Mr.  LEE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGILL.  And  the  larger  the  surplus  became — ^the 
larger  the  amount  of  surplus  we  had  on  hand,  in  other 
words — the  more  expensive  the  program  would  be  under  the 
Senator's  substitute  bill.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  will  not  agree  to  that  statement.  I  agree  that 
the  lower  the  price,  the  more  expensive  it  would  be.  The 
trouble  with  the  Senator's  argument,  however,  is  that  when 
the  price-level  goes  down,  parity  goes  down  also.  One  fol- 
lows the  other. 
Mr.  McGILL.  On  what  does  the  Senator  base  parity? 
Mr.  LEE.  On  the  things  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  which  I 
discussed  a  moment  ago,  such  as  overalls,  gingliam  and 
calico  dresses,  the  high-priced  leather  which  is  the  result  of 
the  high  price  of  com,  the  hominy,  the  com  pone,  and  the 
pork  chops,  and  so  on,  that  the  farmer  or  the  worker  buys 
to  live  on. 

Mr.  McGILL.  At  least  the  Senator  will  agree  that  the 
surplus  will  cause  the  commodity  to  be  lower  in  price,  and 
thereby  cause  the  program  proposed  in  the  Senator's  substi- 
tute bill  to  be  more  expensive,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  LEE.  Of  course,  the  Senator  is  assuming  that  every 
year  will  be  a  good  year,  a  bimiper  year.  Sometimes  Nature 
has  a  mighty  good  way  of  her  own  of  taking  care  of  the 
surplus.  We  have  seen  an  illustration  of  that  lately.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  stated  a  while  ago — and  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  repeat  his  statement — that  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
in  effect  we  produced  more  than  the  year  before. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  said  the  acreage  had  been  increased 
rather  than  reduced  during  the  past  2  years,  and  our  pro- 
duction had  been  increased.  When  I  made  that  statement  I 
referred  to  the  commodities  of  wheat  and  com.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  cotton  acreage  of  the  United  States. 

In  conjunction  with  the  questions  I  have  asked  I  wish 
to  say  that  it  has  been  established  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  having  been  concurred  in  by  those  who 
appeared  before  the  ccanmittee  frwn  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
4  years  of  drought  in  this  coimtry,  we  have  not  had  a  short- 
age of  wheat  In  this  country;  and  we  had  a  90.000.000- 
bushel  carry-over  last  July  1,  and  probably  will  have  a  235,- 
000. 000 -bushel  carry-over  next  year. 

Mr.  LEE.  Yes;  but  the  imports  of  wheat  into  the  United 
States  have  increased  in  the  last  3  years.  The  importation 
of  wheat  jumped  from  244,000  bushels  in  1933-34  to  20,430,- 
000  bushels  the  next  year,  and  to  31.000,000  bushels  the  year 
following  that,  and  in  the  last  year  to  77,000,000  bushels. 
The  imports  jumped  from  244,000  bushels  to  77,000,000 
bushels.  That  importation  of  wheat  represented  not  only  loss 
of  foreign  markets  to  our  farmers  but  it  took  the  place  of 
what  should  have  been  our  own  production. 

Mr.  McGILL.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  I 
will  say  to  him  that  one  of  the  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  undertook  to  give  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  those  figures  the  other  day,  and 
to  assert  that  they  resulted  in  loss  of  markets  to  our  wheat 
producers.    The  fact  is  that  the  types  of  wheat  imported 


have  always  been  imported,  and  they  are  classes  of  wheat  of 
which  we  do  not  produce  a  surplus.  One  class  is  durum 
wheat.  We  do  not  import  any  wheat  of  which  we  produce 
a  surplus.  The  reason  the  imports  have  increased  is  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  crop  failures  in  North  Dakota. 
Montana,  and  in  some  other  States  which  produce  durum 
wheat. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  should  like  to  proceed 
with  my  discussion.  However,  before  I  do,  I  will  say  that 
no  matter  what  kind  of  wheat  It  is  that  is  imported,  it  is  in 
competition  with  the  wheat  which  o\ir  fanner  produces.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  importation  of  wheat  has  jumped  from 
244,000  bushels  to  77,000,000  bushels  since  the  prt^ram  of 
reduction  has  been  inaugurated,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
home  market  for  the  American  farmer  is  even  smaller  than 
before. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  we  adopted  we  are 
to  seek  new  markets.  What  has  been  done  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  violation  of  the  t«rms  of  the  resolution.  Under  the 
resolution  we  are  to  seek  new  uses  for  farm  commodities. 
There  is  no  point  in  seeking  new  uses  for  farm  commodities 
when  we  are  doing  something  which  causes  synthetic  arti- 
cles to  be  produced.  When  the  price  of  our  cotton  went  up 
under  the  operation  of  the  Bankhead  law  Germany  began  to 
use  synthetic  products,  even  using  wood  to  take  the  place 
of  cotton  in  the  market  we  then  had. 

I  desire  to  continue  a  statement  of  the  graduation  of 
payments. 

Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  LEE.    I  should  like  to  go  ahead  with  my  explanation. 
Mr.  McGILL.     I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  Senator's 
explanation.     We  had  been  talking  about  the  imports  of 
wheat.    I  do  not  know  where  the  Senator  gets  his  figures. 
Mr.  LEE.     From  the  Agricultural  Year  Book. 
Mr.  McGILL.    In  the  agricultural  statistics  for  1937  it  is 
shown    that    for    1935    the    importations    of    wheat    were 
46,663,000  bushels. 
Mr.  LEE.    That  is  a  higher  flgiu^  than  the  figure  I  have. 
Mr.  McGILL.    I  thought  the  Senator  said  our  imports  had 
increased  to  77,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  LEE.  That  is  for  the  period  1936-37.  I  believe  I 
have  later  figures  than  those  referred  to  by  the  Senator. 
These  figures  were  furnished  me  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  yesterday. 

Mr.  McGELL.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one  more 
q\jestlon.  and  then  I  shall  not  interrupt  him  further.  Does 
the  Senator  recognize  the  fact  that  white  spring  wheat,  soft 
red  winter  wheat,  hard  red  winter  wheat,  and  durum  wheat 
are  separate  commodities  and  are  treated  as  such  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultiu-e  and  by  the  buyers  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  LEE.  That  may  be  true  when  considered  In  a  certain 
way,  but  considering  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  farm- 
er's production,  wheat  is  wheat,  and  one  competes  with  the 
other.  Even  rye  competes  with  wheat,  and  com  competes 
with  wheat.  Grains  all  compete  with  each  other.  When  we 
lose  so  large  a  market  to  foreign  wheat,  in  the  amount  of 
77,000,000  bushels  shipped  in,  whereas  3  years  ago,  before 
the  reduction  program  was  started,  we  Imported  only  244,000 
bushels,  and  when  our  exports  have  also  fallen  off.  it  is  time 
for  us  to  look  around  and  see  what  Is  happening  to  the 
American  market. 

Mr.  McGILL.  There  is  no  question  that  every  bushel  of 
the  imported  wheat  is  durum  wheat,  and  It  is  not  sold  in 
competition  with  other  wheat  but  Is  used  by  the  millers  of 
this  country  for  blending  purposes.  We  have  a  crop  failtu^ 
in  that  class  of  wheat,  and  a  consequent  Increase  of  Impor- 
tation. It  is  not  sold  on  the  market  in  competition  with 
other  wheat. 

Mr.  LEE.  Of  course  that  argument  is  like  the  argument 
that  the  266,000  bales  of  cotton  shipped  into  this  coimtry  are 
of  long-staple  cotton  and  that  that  cotton  is  not  In  compe- 
tition with   our   cotton.    Just   the  same,  one  fiber   Is   in 
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competition  with  another,  and  one  kin<  1  of  grain  is  In  compe- 
tition with  another  kind  of  grain,  regar  Uess  of  whether  or  not 
their  uses  are  sharply  defined  or  whe  ther  from  a  technical 
standpoint  they  are  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  show  swne  )f  the  pajrments  which 
were  made  to  big  producers,  first  undc  ■  the  A.  A.  A.  and  then 
imder  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  I  w  ,11  show  some  of  those 
over  $10,000.  I  understand  this  progijam  is  one  to  help  the 
I'.ttle  farmer.  It  is  my  intention  to 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  help  the  small 


i 


siupport  a  program  the 
armer.    The  man  who 


raises  a  family,  the  man  whose  famiy  helps  him  raise  the 
crop,  the  man  who  feeds  his  family,  i  Jid  clothes  his  family, 
and  educates  his  family,  the  small-urit  farmer  is  the  one  I 
want  to  help. 

The  committee  bill  or  any  other  bill  that  artificially  stimu- 
lates the  price  will  help  the  big  farme^. 
is  cultivating  a  tremendous  number  of 
each  acre  at  a  greater  profit  than  is 


Why?  Because  he 
acres;  he  is  ciiltivating 
he  small  farmer,  and. 


therefore,  the  higher  we  raise  the  pric ;  the  more  we  increase 


^peak,  a  power  farmer. 

because  he  buys  and 

every  time  we  artifl- 

ping  the  big  farmer  in 


the  big  farmer's  profit.    He  is.  so  to 

He  has  power  In  buying  and  selling 

sells  in  large  quantities.    Therefore. 

daily  stimulate  the  market  we  are  he  _ 

greater  proportion  than  the  little  famjer.  because  the  margin 

of  the  little  fanner  is  smaller. 

I  will  read  some  of  the  payments 
the  Triple  A.  and  I  will  refer  first  to 

One  Arkansas  company  was  paid 


h&t  were  made  under 
cotton  payments. 
$84,000  in   1933.     Was 


it  the  intention  of  Senators  when  thfy  were  voting  for  that 
bill  to  pay  some  corporation  $S4.000  to  let  its  land  lie  Idle? 
Then  another  Arkansas  company  wis  paid  $80,000;  a  Mis- 
sissippi company  $54,200:  the  Missis ippi  State  Penitentiary 
$43,200:  and  an  Arkansas  penal  institution  $25,500.  { 

Referring  to  cotton  payments  mad  i  in  1934,  one  Arkansas 
company  was  i»id  $115,700.  and  a  N  Ississippi  company  was 
paid  $123,747.  That  Is  where  the  money  has  gone.  Talk 
about  the  cost  of  the  bill.    Take  som<  of  the  money  that  has 


it 


been  going  to  corporations,  give 
farmer,  and  it  would  go  further.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
spread  the  butter  out,  but  it  would  c  )ver  more  of  the  bread. 
What  about  wheat?  In  1934  anc  1935  wheat  payments 
were  made  to  a  California  company  :  n  the  sum  of  $29,398.33, 
to  a  Washington  company  $26,022.05.  to  a  California  bank 
operator  $23,845.22.  to  a  Montana  farmer  $22,325.82 


What  about  the  corn-hog  payments 
to  a  California  farming  corporation 
to  a  New  Jersey  company  $49,194.: 


company  $22,623.75,  to  a  Massachus  itts  producer  $19,098.75, 
and  to  a  California  producer  $17,838  75. 

I  am  taking  the  time  to  read  thes ;  figures  because  I  wish 
to  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  giaduate  these  payments 
under  a  production  control  bill,  for  w  len  the  attempt  is  made 
to  graduate  it  we  are  giving  the  bij  gest  landowner  the  ad 
vantage,  and  he  is  the  man  who  cai  upset  the  market  bal 
ance  at  any  time.  Unless  a  change  s  made  from  crop  con- 
trol, we  are  going  to  have  to  go  on  i  »aying  these  corporation 
farmers  and  giving  them  greater  anc 
the  little  family  farmer  until  finally 
drlv«i  off  the  map  and  we  will  hav  i  nothing  but  a  few  big 
syndicated  farms  in  this  country. 

I  now  come  to  payments  to  rice  pi  txlucers  under  the  Agri 
cultural  Adjustment  Act.    I  will  not 
Lcmisiana  there  were  payments  as 


2*5.01.  $54,453.81.  $41,595.04,  $31,511.27.  $31,202.48.  $27,820.23. 
$24,489.60:  in  Arkansas.  $28,261.20;  in  Texas.  $50,983.77, 
$45,870.62,    $40,668.66.    $38  472.    $37,179.35.    $30,185.22.    $26. 


896.94.    m  California  there  were 
$33,606.75,  $31,836.75,  and  $31,138.50. 
producing  tobacco  $41,454  was  paid 
coocem  $20,530.91 

Here  la  a  long  list  of  sugar  payn  ents  made  in  Louisiana 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustmen 
tbem  aU.  but  here  are  a  few  of  then 


to   the   little   one-row 


Under  that  category 
iiere  was  paid  $157,020, 
8,  to  a  California   hog 


read  the  names,  but  io 
follows:  In   1935.   $59,- 


jayments  of   $63,768.75, 
To  a  Florida  concern 
and  to  a  Connnecticut 


Act.    I   will  not   read 
$42,767^24:  $47,231.63; 


$170,672.16:  $181,523.11;  $109  859. 14;  $101,524  72;  $256,010.56; 
$197,333.49.  That  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  number  on  that 
page.  That  is  where  the  money  is  going  which  the  Congress 
is  appropriating. 

Mr.   TOWNSEND.     I   suggest   that   the   Senator   put   the 
figures  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  am  later  going  to  a.sk  that  that  be  done. 
I  will  read  a  few  of  the  payments  to  large  sugar  corpora- 
tions in  Puerto  Rico,  as  follows:  $45,533.40.  $30,432.60. 
$26,686.68.  $103,667.94.  $103,015.80.  $99,617.28.  and  the  state- 
ment further  shows  that  one  Puerto  Rican  producer  was 
paid  $961,064. 

Did  Senators  know  where  the  money  was  going  when  they 
appropriated  it?  Did  they  intend  to  vote  such  sums  of 
money  to  corporations?  That,  however,  is  not  all.  I  have 
here  some  figures  of  payments  being  made  now.  Those  I 
have  read  were  under  the  A.  A.  A.  Of  course,  we  justified 
that  because  of  emergency,  and  we  had  to  act  and  act 
quickly,  but  here  are  some  payments  that  have  been  made 
under  the  soil-conservation  program  They  cannot  be  grad- 
uated under  production  control  b^^cause.  if  that  is  done  the 
big  fanner  will  upset  the  market  apam.  The  big  farmer 
will  produce  more  and  benefit  by  it;  but  under  the  plan 
proposed  by  my  substitute  bill  the  payments  can  be  gradu- 
ated, and  I  have  graduated  them  so  that  on  the  payment  of 
$212,000,000.  $12,000,000  would  be  saved;  and  $12,000,000 
divided  among  the  little  one-horse  farmers,  giving  $300  to 
each,  would  take  care  of  41.000  of  them. 

Here  are  some  of  the  payments  under  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  in  California.  $14,664.  $1565760,  $36,652.10,  $41,- 
882.83.  $46,836.69.  $54,378.01,  $41,949.85,  $12,212.96.  $44,608.35, 
$34,453.34,  $92,237.72,  and  $65,505.25.  I  have  not  read  them 
all.    I  really  do  not  wish  to  tire  the  Senate. 

Here  are  some  of  the  payments  under  the  agncultural- 
conservation  program  in  Illinois  and  I  am  going  to  give  the 
names  of  some  of  these. 

In  Illinois,  estate  of  Hiram  Sibley.  $10,336.63;  Minnesota, 
Humbolt  Farming  Co..  $12  275.74;  Florida.  Tobacco  Corpora- 
tion. $13,982.14;  Louisiana,  Maxrwell  Plantations.  Inc., 
$14,214.12;  Mississippi.  Delta  Planting  Co..  $13,905.61;  Delta 
Pine  &  Land  Co.,  $60.38806;  the  Gaddis  Farms,  $10,438.92; 
the  Missisippi  State  Penitentiary-,  $37,48840;  the  Robert- 
shaw  Co.,  $15,199.04;  Will  Dockery  estate.  $11,785.33;  P.  H. 
Brooks  ii  Co..  Inc.,  $10.530  11,  McKee  Bros.,  $19,342.95.  In 
Texas.  G.  L.  Murray  &  Sons,  $15.825  50;  Alcorn  Land  & 
Improvement  Co..  $10,73181.  In  Arizona;  Arizona  Citrus 
Land  Co.,  $47,682  47;  Maricopa  Reservoir  Power  Co.. 
$19,269.90. 

Did  the  Senators  realize  when  they  appropriated  money 
for  the  benefit  of  some  ragged  farmers  that  over  $19,000 
would  be  paid  to  a  power  company? 

To  the  Miller  Cattle  Co.  in  Arizona  there  was  paid 
$12,621.14;  to  the  Cortaro  Farms  Co  ,  $17  051  06;  and  to  the 
Breece  Prewitt  Sheep  Co ,  $25,576. 

Here  are  some  of  the  payments  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program:  In  Arkartsas,  Twist  Bros..  $10,961.79: 
Fairvlew  F^rms  Co.,  $12,660.37;  Joel  W.  Pugh,  $14,660.96: 
Tillar  Mercantile  Co..  $10,377.23;  William  W.  Draper, 
$10,680.07.  In  Texas,  to  Oscar  J.  Wintermann,  $15,014.81: 
Hudspeth  Farms,  $11,93141;  H  B.  Jackson,  $11,930.68;  J.  S, 
Mooring,  $10,719.23;  Chapman  Ranch.  $32,052.65;  Slmmonds 
L  Perry,  $14,990.98:  Siigarland  Industries.  $11,675.15.  In 
South  Carolina,  to  J.  F.  Bland  L  Co.,  $10,013.45.  In  Florida, 
to  United  States  Sugar  Corporation.  $80.32192.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, to  R.  W.  Owen  L  Son,  $10,405  13.  In  Iowa,  Amana 
Society  of  Iowa.  $16,748.82;  Metropolitan  Ijfe  Insurance  Co., 
$16,945.84;  Equitable  Life  Insiu-ance  Co.,  $14,810.82;  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Co,  divided  in  four  counties.  $11,584.53, 
$10,515.42,  $16,663.50,  and  the  fourth  $15,216.35,  making  a 
total  of  $53,976.80.  There  was  a  furthrT  payment  to  the 
Metrojxilitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  $13,357.75.  In  South 
Dakota,  to  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  $10,723.94; 
to  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co..  $11,253.48;  to  the 
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South  Dakota  Rural  Credits  Board,  $11,847.74.  To  the  State 
of  Montana  there  was  paid  $14,883.64.  In  California  there 
was  paid  to  the  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  $11,012.23.  and  so 
on,  and  so  on.  I  ask  that  the  tables  from  which  I  have 
read  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  Liiis  point. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Cotton    payments    made    In    1933: 

Arl^an  "as    rompany '©84,  000  -  $.56.  000  =$140.  000.  00 

.\nother  .Arkansas  company 80,000.00 

Mississippi    company '»M.  200-f  $37.  000=  91.200.00 

Mississippi    State   Penitentiary 43,200  00 

Arkansas  penal   Institution 25,000.00 

Cotton   payments    made    In    1934: 

Arkansas   company 115.700.00 

Mississippi  company 123,747.00 

Wheat  payments  made  in  1934  and  1935: 

California   company 29,398.  32 

Washington    company 26,022.06 

California  bank  operator 23.845.22 

Montana    farmer 22,325.82 

Corn-hog   payments   In    1934: 

19  corn-hog  contracts  In  excess  of 10  000  00 

8  corn-hog  contracts  in  excess  of 16,000.00 

California  farming  corporation 157.020.00 

New  Jersey  company 49.194.38 

California  hog  company 22.623.75 

Massachusetts    producer 19,098.75 

California    producer 17,838.75 

There  were  only  two  contracts  paid  in  1935  In  excess  of  $10,000. 

>  If  Arkansas  company  had  taken  cash  payment  Instead  of  partly 
in  options,  the  amount  would  have  been  about  $56,000  more;  would 
have  been  $37,000  higher  for  Mississippi  company. 

Agriaultural  Adjustment  Act  payments  to  rice  producers  over 

SIO.OOO  as  anncmnced  Apr.  4,  1936 


Stat« 


Louisian.i . 

Do.-   . 

Do  ... 

Du.... 

Do  ... 

Do.... 

Do  .. 
Arkansas.. 
Texas 

Do...- 

Do... 

Do.... 

Do,.. 

Do  ... 

Do  .  . 
California. 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 


Acreage 
allotment 


1935  Pay- 
ment 


670 
.S28 
372 
Oi.^ 
:i79 
331 
981 
2)5 
6^4 
388 
586 
147 
V>\ 
301 
UU) 

.'7y 

73Q 

na 

245 


41, 
.11, 
31. 
27. 
24. 
2-. 
."Vd 
4.',, 
40. 
3S, 
37, 
30, 
26, 
«. 
33, 
31, 
31. 


2S.';  01 

4.W.  SI 
5«.S,  CM 
,M1  27 
202.  4S 
8  J  I.  2.! 

4S'.'  m 

2f.l.20 
»v:(.  77 

S7(i  'VJ 

472.  UJ 
S71I  3.'i 
18.V  22 

7fiS  7.T 
fiOfl.  7.'i 
S3*..  7.5 
138.50 


AgrUniltural  Adjustment  Act— Payments  to  large  producers  of 
tobacco,  anruyunccd  Apr.  4,  1936 
Total,  1934- 

Florida  concern *oo'tTn  o? 

Connet  tlcut    concern 20,530.91 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act— List  of  sugar  payments  over  $10,000 
in  Louisiana,  announced  Apr.  4,  1936 
qtate  Total  payfhent 

'--'- -- --- II S:?^ 

uo -  ^  40.041.82 

-  -    --^^      ^  74.140.48 

-.    _-  --        ^  27,205.50 

^^  45,571.57 

_  ■'■'"        _  47. 231  63 

----------  55.913.32 

29.  788  49 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do  '"""""'.'. I'^O-  6"^^-  ^^ 


Do 
Do 


Do::::::::::: isi,  523 


44,657. 16 
58, 728  48 

11 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


13,647.00 
44,701  85 
70.099  75 
64,203  28 
86.  068.  43 


Do":i:i::i:i:::::: 109,859. 14 


Do 
Do 


46.593.82 
36,380.21 


Do::iiii::::ii::ii *°'  ®^-  ^ 


A^rtcuituraJ  Adjustment  Act — List  of  sugar  payments  oxer  $10,000 
in  Louisiana,  anncmnced  Apr.  4,  1936 — Continued 
State  Total  j^aymcnt 

Louisiana $57,635.81 

29.071    18 

32.452  91 
._.---    -  ^    55   864   46 

36.553   16 

27.953.00 

101.524   72 

65,94:    97 

84.535   54 

39,186  06 

33,062   76 


Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 


Do       -            -      256.010   56 

197  333   49 

70   474   90 

35.345. 80 

32.  808  29 

35.536  40 

24.679  97 

68.  982   63 

19.  787   01 

15,285  72 

15,463  89 

25, 174  41 

18.  776  84 

15. 377. 70 

38,280  02 

23,017   83 

19,  864  83 

89  465  30 

18.  985.  04 

12,081   65 

17,844    79 

127.793.  14 

_      20.  106  39 

37.036  94 

29.  272   43 

_      _        _      17,666,78 

__     21,429  87 

14,  662  65 

_          __     15.189.72 

_     15.747,71 

26.991.  08 

14,661.26 

15,683.76 

30  398.48 

_      23.890  35 

15,996.19 

„      _.              28,064   55 

22,277.82 

18.039  71 

35.224  87 

_     18,540.81 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 3,  466,  094  26 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act — Payments  to  Puerto  Rican  producers 
as  a7:nounccd  Apr-.  4,  1936 

siTG.^R  Advance 

IB.ffi  payment 

PuertoRico *45.  533  40 

Do  --  -  --  30.432   60 

Do  _   _  _.  26,686,68 

Do  "   :.:      _    -  --  41,030.04 

Do  ::  -        -      -      -  -        10,597   14 

Do  '":_.  __-    -  -  53,023   20 

Do""- :'::"    ---        -  —      -  20.404  50 

jyc"_'_   ''_'____ 32,064  24 

Do       ~:'"-"      - 18. 304  62 

Do  '":_  -                --              34,690  80 

Do":'_                   -      -   -                              21.359  46 

Do..  _'        .      .      —            -              - 13.245  30 

Do.    '":          :  -    ... 103   667   94 

^^                  -  ^                              14,970.60 

-_  ::""  103.015.80 


Do. 


30.  111.00 

D^        ""'   " ~  __        ___  2.1.751.84 

Do  :  :.      _  --  13  555  38 

Do  '":_"    ."        .        "      — - 12,634   32 

Do  :'      "_  10.928.40 


Do 


11.646.90 


Do        _  ..  -        -  99.617.28 

D©:::.::::::::::::::: 33, 522  eo 


Do 


21,354  54 


Do  ...  -  -   -  19.  507   02 

Do"":':'::     :'    .  _       24,423.78 

Do  .'":_'_  -  -     -      32,576  28 

Do::::::::-:::..: 23. 495. 50 

Total 831,  151.  16 

Tlie  total  payments  in  most  cases  would  be  about  five  to  six 
times  the  individual  figure  given  as  the  arjvan-e  payment  in  the 
above  table 

One  Puerto  Rican  producer  has  been  paid  $961,064. 
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Apricultural  Adjusimmt  Act — Pa^fmenta 
operators,  aa  announced 

State 

CWl/OTnl« 

Do - 

DO 

Do — 

DoIIIHI 

Dol" - 

Do 

Do - 

Do— 

Do - 

Do- 

Do— 

Do 

Do 

Do- - 

Do 

Do — 

Do - 

Do - - - 

Do 

Do -  — - 

Colorado 


iiver  $10,000  to  sugarheet 
Apr.  4.  1936 

Total  payment 

•14.  ««4.00 

15.  667  80 

36. 653   10 

41.882  83 

46.  836.  69 

54. 378  01 

41.949  85 

12. 212  96 

.__  44.608  35 

._  34,453.34 

-__  33.904  60 

12.304  00 

92,237   72 

11.565  00 

._.  23,058  00 

-_  10.967.80 

...  28.717.75 

._  19.694  98 

17, 761   73 

15, 921   83 

...  37.656  20 

17.055.03 

16, 851  86 

.  13.706.61 

19.210.19 

65,505.25 


Total --- 

Affricultural  conaervatUyt  ■ 
PATMXMTS  OVia  $10,000.  AKVoxn^prD 


Sute 


Company 


nMnois 

MlnncKU 

Ftond* — 

LOUISWM 

Mtauwippi 

Do 

Do 

IK) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I>o. 

TexM 

Do 

Arizona 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


RsUUof  Hiram  Sibley  — 

UumboU  Fanning  Co 

Tobacco  Corporation    — 
.Maxwell  Plaotations.  lae. 
D«lta  PlantiM  Co. 
I>elta  PiD«  A  Land  Co — 


Th«  Oadilis  Karmg 

StaU  Pen;t«ntLiiry. 

Th«  Roberuhaw  Co 

Will  Dockery  CstaU 

P    H    Brooks  it  Co  .  Inc. 

McKm  Bros   .   

(}    L   Murray  A  Sons 
.\lconi  Land  A  Improvement  Co. 
.Kniona  Citrris  Land  Co. 
.Maricopa  Reservoir  A  Powftr  Co. 

HodfCM.  J.  L 

Miller  Cattle  Co. 

Cortaro  Farms  Co.   

Breece  Prewiit  Sheep  Co. 


Conservation 
rarifKNTS  ovm  $10,000, 


StaU 


Arkaoau. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Texas 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do — 

Do 

Booth  CanUna 

Florida. 

liiasiaBppi 

Iowa — .~ — 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Compaiy 


Twist  Bros 

Fairview  Fvms  Co 

Joel  W    Pufh 

Tlllar  Mercantile  Co 

Wm.  W.  Draper 

Oscar  J.  Wintermann 

Hudspeth  Farma. 

H.  P.  Jvkson. 

J.  3   Moorini 

Chapman  Ranch 

Simmonds  A  Perry 

Sunrlaad  Indostrm 

J    F.  Bland  A  Co 

U.  3.  Sucar  Corporatioa. 

R.  W.  Owen  A  Son 

Amaoa  Society  o(  Iowa... 
Metropolitan  Life  In5tinin^ 
Equitable  Life  Insurance 


lEquiUbte   Life  Assurano ) 
I    States. 


IrL<5uran  * 


Co 


Metropolitan  Life  I 
Phoaoix  Mutual  Life 
Mutual  Beoeflt  Life  I 
South  DakoU  Rural  C 

State  at  Montana 

American  Crystal  Sugar 
Newball  Land  A  Farmini 
American  Crystal  Sugar 

E.  L.  Adams 

Chatom  Co..  Ltd 

MeodoU  Farms.  Inc.... 
Hotchkiss  RsUte  Co. .  . 
Calilornia  Packinc  Ccrpo4atioa 


i  WinoebACO  County. 
•  Humboldt  County. 


December  1 


779,414.28 


program 

MAT   20,   1937 


Amount 


$ia33«  fg 

li  -TS.  94 
13,  \fi2.  \i 
14.214.  I J 

fia:i.>«  06 
10, 4;tK  •M 
37.  4Vt  IP 
l.s,  lyyiJK 
n,7s,s.  JB 

la  i30.  Ill 
19.  HI.  35 
15,>*2V30 
10.  -Jl.  41 
47,  W2.  47 
19.  2fi9.  90 
10.  >«.5.  4« 
Ufil'l.  U 
17,051. OC 
25.  576.  40 


ktrSOVNCXD    SIPT.    »,     1»37 


.V  mount 


Co. 


Co. 


Society  of  United 


Co 

losujance  Co.. 

«  Co.. 

redlts  Board. 


n 


Co- 


110,  961.  79 
12,Vi0.87 

H.  afiaee 

10.  J77  23 

10,  «0  07 

15.014  Bl 

11,931.43 

11.00.  W 

10.719.23 

3i  052.  tS 

I4.9y0.9« 

11.675.0'2 

10,013.45 

SO,  !i21  92 

10,  4^.  13 

16,748.82 

16,945.84 

14,  SlO.82 

■  11.  5S1  53 

'  10,515.43 

'  1«,  6fi3.  50 

«  15,216.35 

13,  357.  75 

10.  723,M 

11,25^.48 

ll.S47,74 

14, 883. 64 

11,012.23 

13.779,27 

13.  976.  59 

16.715(04 

11,878.32 

21.  im.  42 

29.  7«i  '.• 

1L35S141 


>  Koesuth  County. 
•  Wright  County. 


Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  LEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Outside  of  com,  wheat,  and  cotton,  would  the 
Senator's  bUl.  in  any  way,  affect  the  soil-conservation  pay- 
ments? 

Mr.  LEE     Only  in  the  graduated  scales,  as  I  include  them 

In  the  graduated  pajonents. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  does  not  include  any  other  com- 
modities than  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton? 

Mr.  LEE.     It  is  not  my  intention  so  to  do. 

Mr.  POPE.  So,  outside  of  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton,  the 
pa.vTnents  which  were  made  as  to  sugar  and  as  to  potatoes 
and  as  to  all  the  other  commodities  under  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  would  not  be  changed? 

Mr.  LEE.  Let  me  correct  my  last  statement.  I  shall  ex- 
tend it  to  the  others. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  proposes  by  amendment  to  ex- 
tend it  to  all  the  others? 

Mr.  LEE.  Absolutely.  The  idea  of  paying  this  money  out 
to  corporations  does  not  appeal  to  me. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  another  question. 
Would  the  Senator  desire  to  amend  in  that  respect  by  a  pro- 
vLsion  in  his  bill  the  sugar  bill  which  was  passed  at  the  last 
session? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  should  want  to  amend  it  in  the  most  practi- 
cable manner.  If  this  bill  is  not  the  proper  place.  I  desire 
to  place  the  amendment  where  it  should  be. 

Mr.  POPE.  Has  the  Senator  given  study  to  the  sugar  bill 
and  the  payments  that  are  made  under  it,  so  that  he  desires 

to  amend  it? 

Mr.  LEE.    I  have  not,  except  I  have  made  a  study  of  the 

payments. 

Mr.  POPE.    To  the  sugar  growers? 

Mr.  LEE.  The  payments  are  all  I  have  seen,  and  they  are 
enough  to  convince  me  that  the  big  corporations  are  sharing 
in  the  program  in  a  way  that  we  did  not  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  at  the  last  session 
the  sugar  bill  was  passed  almost  unanimously  by  the  Senate, 
having  the  support  of  the  growers,  the  processors  of  sugar, 
and  everybody  else;  and  I  am  merely  asking  the  Senator  if 
it  is  his  intention  now  to  attempt  to  amend  that  bill  before 
it  is  given  a  full  trial  in  administration? 

Mr.  LEE.  Of  course  I  did  not  understand  that  was  the 
SiJil-conservation  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  is  the  sugar  bUl  and  payments  which  are 
made  are  of  course  made  both  imder  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  and  the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  LEE.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  any  way  to  make 
legislation  any  more  complicated.  It  is  my  intention  to 
effect  a  graduated  scale  on  these  big  payments,  which  would 
be  carrying  out  the  resolution  we  parsed  last  spring. 

Mr.  POPE.  Since  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  there  is 
that  acreage-diversion  featiue.  does  the  Senator  hope  that 
by  making  that  change  we  can  accomplish  very  much  soU 
conservation? 

Mr.  LEE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  principal  pajmients  are  made  for  soil 
diversion.  If  we  cut  down  the  payments  very  materially 
on  the  larger  owners,  could  we  get  them  to  go  into  the 
program  of  soil  conservation? 

Mr.  LEE.  The  soil-conservation  bill  we  passed  gave  a 
great  deal  of  leeway  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We 
did  not  set  up  a  yardstick  by  which  the  payments  should  be 
made.  It  is  very  elastic.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made 
the  payments  on  the  basis  of  production.  Which  ground 
produced  the  most?  It  was  the  richest  ground,  the  bottom 
Lind,  the  level  land  that  needs  the  least  soil  conservation. 
The  hillside  land  that  needs  it  seven  times  more  gets  only 
one-seventh  of  the  benefit.  The  fine  black  bottom  land 
farmer  in  Texas,  the  big  corporation  farmer,  when  he  heard 
what  he  would  get,  turned  away  and  discharged  50  of  his 
tenants,  driving  them  to  the  relief  rolls.  His  land  is  lying 
idle  today  and  he  is  drawing  benefit  payments  today,  while 
the  hillside  farmer  who  needs  soil -conservation  aid  is  not 
getting  it.    I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  change  that  situa- 
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tion.    It  was  not  my  intention,  when  we  gave  liberty  of  pay- 
ment, to  give  most  to  the  man  who  has  most. 

Unto  every  one   that  hat  i   shall    be   given,   and   he   shall   have 
abundance;  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even 

that  which  he  hath. 

Yes.  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  change  that  situation. 
The  Senator  from  Idah5  [Mr.  Pope]  is  worried  about  what 
will  happen  to  soil.  It  uiil  mean  that  every  little  160-acre 
farmer,  every  little  famiJy  farmer,  will  get  this  money  in- 
stead of  it  going  to  the  oig  corporation.  The  corporations 
will  get  up  to  $2,500  anc  5  percent  above  that.  They  will 
not  get  anything  unless  ihey  carry  out  the  entire  soil -con- 
servation program.  If  that  is  not  enough  to  interest  them 
in  taking  care  of  their  ovm  soil,  then  they  will  have  to  stay 
out  of  the  program. 

The  thing  the  committee  has  had  to  worry  about  is  that 
every  time  we  effect  a  graduation  downward,  we  let  loose 
land  for  production.  I  d3  not  intend  to  try  to  control  that 
production,  but  to  graduate  the  big  fellow  downward  and 
hold  him  down. 

Let  me  make  one  or  two  further  statements  and  then  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  close.  TTie  argument  was  made, 
which  I  wish  to  answer  now.  that  the  proposed  substitute 
will  increase  production  by  removing  control.  The  farmer 
never  before  had  a  choice  of  producing  part  of  his  crops  at 
a  profit  and  the  other  part  at  a  loss,  as  he  would  have  under 
the  proposed  substitute.  He  had  a  fixed  obligation  which 
he  had  to  meet.  His  obligation  was  $100  of  taxes  and  pos- 
sibly $100  of  interest.  ITiat  obligation  was  fixed.  He  had 
to  raise  enough  cotton,  even  though  it  went  to  4V2  cents  a 
poimd,  to  meet  that  fixed  obligation.  He  increased  his 
production.  Had  he  had  a  reasonable  income  on  part  of 
It,  he  could  have  done  that  without  increasing  his  produc- 
tion that  much.  The  result  will  be  that  the  farmer  will 
increase  his  production  only  enough  to.  assure  himself  of 
his  quota  and  have  a  margin  for  good  years  and  bad  years. 
The  Senator  from  Idc.ho  said  in  his  explanation  of  the 
bill  that  it  is  desired  tt.at  an  ever-normal  granary  be  set 
up  similar  to  the  set-up  Joseph  had  in  Biblical  days.  If  I 
should  advocate  the  kind  of  government  under  which  Joseph 
had  his  ever-normal  granary,  the  Senator  would  hit  the 
ceiling.  It  was  one  of  ;he  most  rigid  monarchies  ever  set 
up.  Of  course,  under  a  Stalin  government  or  a  Hitler  gov- 
ernment that  might  be  done,  but  under  the  plan  proposed 
we  have  a  more  automatic  natural  granary  on  every  man's 
farm.  The  farmer  woud  come  in  and  give  proof  that  he 
had  raised  his  allotted  amount  of  wheat  and  the  Grovem- 
ment  would  pay  him.  aid  that  would  end  it;  or  he  could 
take  the  wheat  home  and  feed  it  to  his  cliickens.  or  grind 
it  and  eat  It,  or  put  it  in  a  metal  granary  hoping  for  a 
better  price  later,  or  he  could  put  it  into  a  cooperative 
wheat  pool  and  gamble  on  the  future,  or  he  could  sell  it 
that  day.  He  can  put  :t  all  in  his  own  granary  and  then 
he  can  feed  part  of  it. 

I  have  raised  three  crops  of  wheat  for  feed.  I  did  not 
have  any  other  grain  to  feed  my  mules.  Nobody  knew  how 
much  I  had  from  day  to  day.  Of  course,  my  farmer  knew, 
but  even  I  did  not  knew.  That  fact  alone  would  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  the  market,  whereas  if  every  bushel  of 
wheat  is  sealed  and  everj  bushel  of  corn  is  tagged,  the  buyers 
will  know  how  much  grain  is  in  the  coimtry  and  will  drive 
the  price  down  all  they  can,  and  we  will  have  to  do  more 
jacking  up  to  get  the  prices  back.  By  letting  the  farmers 
raise  what  they  can  in  good  years  and  by  paying  them  a 
bounty  check,  we  would  be  able  to  tide  them  over. 

The  farmer  could  hole,  a  part  of  his  crop.  I  know  farm- 
ers who  like  to  do  that.  Every  farmer  likes  to  have  enough 
grain  to  run  at  least  2  years.  Nowadays,  with  metal  ven- 
tilated granaries,  a  man  can  store  his  corn  and  wheat  and 
keep  it  a  considerable  length  of  time,  &n6  there  we  have  an 
automatic  ever-normal  gp'anary  in  the  proper  way  that  it  was 


intended  to  be  had.    It  gives  an  exportable  surplus  that  we 
can  export. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  problem  is  to 
restore  the  farmer  to  that  point  where  he  can  regain  his 
old  feeling  of  independence.  The  farmer  is  a  natural  indi- 
vidualist. He  is  about  the  only  individualist  we  have  left. 
The  merchant  has  to  kowtow  to  his  customers.  The  profes- 
sional people  have  different  kinds  of  clients  and  have  to  get 
along  with  them  all,  but  the  farmer  can  stand  on  his  own 
two  feet  and  announce  his  feelings  to  the  world.  He  is  an 
individualist.  I  want  to  see  him  kept  in  that  position.  I 
think  that  is  a  position  worthy  of  preservation  in  America, 
that  feeling  of  independence  that  would  be  gone  if  we 
should  regiment  the  farmer.  Taking  away  entirely  that 
feeling  of  independence  would  be  regimentation  and  nothing 
less. 

Furthermore  the  bill  would  provide  for  greater  national 
security.  After  3  years  of  reduction  we  faced  a  com  short- 
age in  the  country  and  had  to  sliip  com  in  from  abroad. 
After  a  wheat  reduction  we  had  a  wheat  shortage  and  had  to 
ship  in  wheat  from  abroad.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  our 
foreign  trade,  much  less  our  own  trade,  if  this  continues? 
During  1935-36.  if  we  had  exported  as  much  as  we  imported, 
the  farmer  would  have  had  a  market  In  America  of  $1,500,- 
000,000  more  than  he  did  have.  We  are  letting  the  foreign 
cotmtries  dip  into  our  market.  I  want  America  to  have  a 
place  in  the  sun.     I  want  us  to  sell  at  home  and  abroad. 

During  the  last  session  there  was  some  talk  that  we  were 
going  to  be  offered  a  merchant  marine  subsidy  bill.  I  had 
thought  that  I  would  support  such  a  bill.  I  wanted  our  goods 
to  be  carried  over  to  foreign  countries.  I  wanted  our  mer- 
chants to  walk  up  the  steps  and  knock  on  their  doors  and  ask 
for  their  trade,  because  there  is  trade  to  be  had.  I  did  not 
know  you  wanted  us  to  teach  Russia  how  to  power  farm  on  a 
grand  scale  and  then  turn  the  market  over  to  her.  I  have 
a  telegram  here  showing  that  our  cottonseed  is  going  to 
Ethiopia  to  increase  the  cotton  market.  The  world  cotton 
market  has  jumped  up  every  year,  and  world  production  has 
increased  every  year.  I  have  a  telegram  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  Texas  stating  that  80  percent  of  our 
cottonseed  will  be  shipped  to  the  Italian  Government  to  be 
delivered  in  Ethiopia.  We  not  only  have  taught  those  folks  to 
farm,  but  now  we  are  furnishing  them  seed,  and  are  going 
to  buy  it  for  them  and  let  somebody  else  have  the  market. 
I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  do  that.  I  think  we  ouglit  to 
maintain  that  foreign  trade,  and  we  can  do  it  under  the 
substitute.  We  cannot  maintain  our  trade  under  the  other 
measure. 

Tlien  there  is  the  question  of  employment.  If  we  cut  off 
5,000.000  bales  of  cotton,  that  is  equal  to  a  billion  man-hours. 
These  figures  are  from  Colonel  Westbrook,  who  was  formerly 
with  the  W.  P.  A.  That  amounts  to  one  billion  man-hours; 
and,  figured  at  40  cents  an  hour,  that  is  $400,000,000  that  we 
shall  have  to  dig  up  and  pay  to  Harry  Hopkins  to  put  the 
farmers  to  work  that  are  going  to  be  put  out  of  work  if  we 
cut  off  the  5,000.000  bales.  The  Senator  has  asked  us  to  cut 
off  more  than  that,  and  it  will  be  multiplied  by  just  what  we 
cut  off  in  our  production.  There  are  over  3.000.000  persons 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  cotton  alone  in  the  South,  com- 
pressing, transporting,  oil-miU  workers,  etc. 

The  beauty  of  this  substitute  is  that  it  will  work  auto- 
matically. A  great  deal  of  machinery  will  be  required  to 
operate  the  committee  bill.  The  substitute  bill  will  work 
almost  automatically,  and  that  certainly  is  an  advantage  in 
considering  any  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  based  on  the  sound 
philosoi^y  of  paying  a  man  for  doing  something,  rather  than 
paying  him  for  not  doing  it. 

I  ask  permission  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record,  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  some  of  the  tables  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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"  B;\les!  of  V)0  pounds  ct'^-s. 
■'  Bi4l«*  of  47>  []«)unils  net. 

'  Inri'jdes  ranned,  (nire<l.  and  fresh  beef,  oleo  oil,  oleo  stock.  oleomarBiirine.  tallow, 
and  sle:inn  from  anitiuU  fat.s 

•  latiude^  Ltinne-!,  (resh.  salle-i,  or  piciiled  jwrk,  Urd,  neutral  lard,  lard  oil,  bacon, 
bam.'!,  snd  Wiltshire  A  ''iinit)erlanil  ^ides. 

'  Include:;  neutral  iird. 

•  Less  th.AK  'A*)  [xiunds. 

Buresui  of  .\(n-iri:lturil  Fcononiics.  Compile-i  from  Monthly  SurritL-iry  of  Foreign 
Comrnerre of  tti<» 'nite"!  states.  January  >ind  June  i.s«ues,  19-J6-.37,  and  otEcial  recordi 
o(  the  Burotu  of  Foreigu  and  LioiiieMic  ("oiiimert* 

Memorandum  prepared  by  Mrs.  Grace  Knott,  branch  2905, 
National  Resource.s  Committee  in  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sources:  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Brookings  In- 
stitution. 

1921-3  5  —  WE.\LTH 

54    percent  of  the  f)€ople  own  54 '-j    percent  of  the  wealth. 

3,2  percent  of  the  people  own  46  4  percent  of  the  wealth. 
2  percent  of  the  people  own  40  2  percent  of  the  wealth. 
14    percent   of  the  people   own   37  3   percent  of  the  wealth. 
0  6  percent  of  the  people  own  28  1  percent  of  the  wealth. 
0  02  percent  of  the  people  own  6  3  percent  of  the  wealth. 
0  00016    percent   of    the    people    own    2  9    percent    of    the    wealtll. 
(Welford  King  Distribution  of  Income  and  Wealth,  printed  1920.) 
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19»» — TtKotrm 

13  7  percent  of  the  popuUtlon  has  50  percent  Income. 
11.1  percent  of  the  populition  has  46  percent  Income. 
9.1  percent  of  the  population  has  43  percent  income. 
0  02  percent  of  the  populntlon  has  6  6  percent  Income. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  to  which  I  have  referred  during  my  remarks. 

The  PPiESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Lee's  amendment  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  the  following: 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1937." 

TlTLi  I — DoMES'nc  Aixotm::ttts  and  Payments  for  CtoTTON,  Wheat, 

AND  Corn 

Section  1.  (a)  For  the  laarketlng  year  ending  In  1938  and  each 
marketing  year  theresifter,  there  shall  be  established  for  each  farm 
of  any  farmer  producing  cotton,  wheat,  or  corn  a  domestic  allot- 
ment with  respect  to  th(  production  of  each  such  commodity. 
TTie  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  of  each  such  commodity 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Eecretary  among  the  several  States  and 
among  the  counties  or  otlier  adrnlnistratlve  areas  in  such  States 
deemed  by  him  the  most  effective  in  the  region  for  the  purposes 
of  the  administration  of  this  act.  Such  allotment  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  the  annual  average  production  of  the  commodity 
within  such  States  and  ac  minlstratlve  areas  during  the  preceding 
10  years,  with  adjustme  .its  for  abnormal  weather  condition.-"^, 
trends  in  production,  and  the  diversion  of  acreage  under  the  agri- 
cultural adjustment  and  conservation  programs,  during  such 
period. 

(b)  The  allotment  for  each  such  administrative  area  shall  be 
allotted,  through  tlie  Stite,  county,  and  local  committees  of 
farmers  hereinafter  provided,  among  the  fEums  within  the  local 
administrative  area  on  \i'hich  the  commodity  is  produced  for 
market,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  annual  production  of  the 
commodity  on  such  farns  during  the  preceding  10  years,  with 
equitable  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  crop  fail- 
ures, diversion  of  acreage  under  the  agricultural  adjustment  and 
conservation  programs,  ar.d  the  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  produc- 
tivity of  the  total  cultivat-ed  ground  on  such  farms  (considering 
land  used  for  growing  al:'alfa  and  other  temporary  hay  crops  as 
cultivated  ground)  :  Provi<ied,  That  the  combined  minimum  allot- 
ments of  cotton,  wheat,  and  com  for  any  farm  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  smaller  of  the  foUowlng  amounts:  (1)  The  amount  of 
the  average  production  of  such  commodities  on  such  farm  during 
the  preceding  10  years,  cr  (2)  an  amount  of  such  commodities 
having  a  combined  value  of  S  ,  computed  at  parity  prices 
as  of  the  end  of  the  pr>cedlng  marketing  year.  Not  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  allotment  of  each  such  commodity  to  each  admin- 
l.<:trative  area  shall  be  av:.ilable  for  allotment  to  farms  on  which 
none  of  such  commodity  was  produced  during  the  preceding 
10  years. 

(c)  The  amount  of  a  commodity  allotted  to  a  farm  under  this 
section  shall  be  Its  domestic  allotment  with  respect  to  such 
commodity. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Promptly  following  the  close  of  each  marketing  year 
(beginning  with  the  mar-:p'.;nR  year  ending  in  1938)  for  cotton, 
wheat,  or  com  the  Secreta;y  shall  make  parity  payments  to  farmers 
who  engaged  in  the  production  of  each  such  commodity  on  farms 
having  a  domestic  allotmeat  for  such  commodity  for  such  market- 
ing year,  and  who  cooperated  with  the  program  under  the  Soil 
Con.servatlon  and  Domest  c  Allotment  Act  during  such  marketing 
yeur.  The  parity  payments  shall  be  computed  at  a  rate  eqiial  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  average  parity  price  for  the  commodity 
d'.irlng  Etich  year  exceeded  the  current  average  farm  price  for  such 
commodity  during  such  y?ar,  and  shall  be  paid  on  the  smaller  of 
the  following:  (1)  The  d'jmestic  allotment  for  the  farm  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  payment  is  made,  cr  (2)  the  amount  of  the 
commodity  shewn  to  the  fi^tisf action  of  the  Secretary  to  have  been 
actually  produced  on  such  farm  durinp;  such  marketing  year. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  tiic  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section, 
parity  payments  for  cott.in.  v.heat.  or  corn  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  year  ending  In  1938  thall  be  computed  at  the  rates 
heretofore  announced  by  ■:he  Secietary  under  the  1938  agricultural 
con.>(.r vat: on  program  in  connection  with  farm  goals  for  cotton, 
wheat,  and  corn,  respectively,  in  case  such  rates  are  greater  than  the 
rates  hereinbefcre  In  this  section  provided. 

(c)  The  amount  paid  t3  any  farmer  as  a  parity  payment  under 
this  act  with  respect  to  any  year  shall  be  deducted  from  any 
amounts  payable  to  him  v:nder  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  with  respect  to  such  year. 

mop    INSUTLANCB 

Srr.  3.  In  any  case  In  v.-hlch  any  farmer,  by  reason  of  crop  fail- 
ure, durlnj;  any  inn.rketing  year  (beglnnlnf  with  the  marketing 
yfar  ending  In  1938)  produces  less  than  50  ^.ercent  of  his  domestic 
allotment  of  cotton,  wheat,  or  com,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such 
fanner  a  sum  equal  to  the  value,  computed  upon  the  average  parity 
price  for  su'-h  marketing  year,  of  the  amount  of  such  commodity 
by  which  his  production  nas  less  than  50  percent  of  the  smaller  of 

(1)  his   domestic   allotment   with  respect   to   such   commodity,   or 

(2)  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted  by  him  to  such  com- 
modity. 


Sec  4.  The  payments  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  farmers  under 
this  act,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
shall  be  divided  among  the  landowners,  tenants,  and  sharecrop- 
pers of  any  farm,  with  respect  to  which  such  payments  are  paid, 
in  the  same  proportion  that  such  landow^:ers.  tenants,  and  share- 
croppers are  entitled  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  agrlculturr^l 
commodity  with  respect  to  which  such  payments  are  paid;  and 
such  payments  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  directly  to  the  land- 
owners, tenants,  or  sharecroppers  entitled  thereto;  Provided.  That 
If  the  amount  of  such  payments  (except  payments  computed  un- 
der section  2  (b)  of  this  act)  to  any  person  with  respect  to  any 
year,  computed  as  hereinbefore  provided,  would  exceed  $600,  such 
amount  shall  be  reduced  by  25  percent  of  that  part  of  the  amount 
in  excecs  of  $600.  but  not  in  excess  of  $1,000;  by  60  percent  of  that, 
part  of  the  amount  in  excess  of  $1,000,  but  not  in  excess  of  $1  f>OC; 
by  90  percent  of  that  part  of  the  amount  in  excess  of  $1,500.  but 
not  in  excess  of  $2,500;  and  by  95  percent  of  that  part  of  the 
amount  in  excess  of  $2,500. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  extend  the  maturity  date  of  all  note's  evidencing 
a  loan  made  by  that  Corporation  on  cotton  produced  during  the 
crop  year   1937-38  from   July  31,   1938.  to  July  31,   1939. 

The  Corporation  Is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  waive 
its  right  to  reimbursement  from  warehousemen  accruing  becau.se 
of  the  improi>er  grading  of  cotton  as  provided  in  the  loan  agree- 
ment. Except  insofar  as  herein  specifically  modified,  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  loan  agreement  shall  remain  applicable. 

TiTLz   n — Tobacco 

NATIONAL    MARKETING    QTTOTA 

Section  201.  (a)  The  marketing  of  tobacco  constitutes  one  of  t»» 
great  basic  industries  of  the  United  States  with  ramifying  actl  ■- 
itics  which  directly  aHect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  at  every 
point,  and  stable  conditions  therein  arc  necessary  to  the  general 
welfare.  Tobacco  produced  for  market  is  sold  on  a  Nation-wide 
market  and,  with  its  products,  moves  almost  wholly  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consimier. 
The  faraiers  producing  such  commodity  are  subject  in  their  opera- 
tions to  uncontrollable  natural  causes  and  are  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  Nation;  In  many  cases  such  farmers  carry  on  their 
farming  operations  on  borrowed  money  cr  leased  lands  and  are 
not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  organize  effectivelv,  as  can  labor 
and  Industry,  through  unions  and  corporations  enj'oylng  Govern- 
ment protection  and  sanction.  For  these  reasons,  among  others, 
the  farmers  are  unable  without  Federal  assistance  to  control 
effectively  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity  with  the  re- 
sult that  abnormally  excessive  supplies  thereof  are  produced  and 
dumped  Indiscriminately  on  the  Nation-wide  market. 

fb)  The  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  excessive  sup- 
plies affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
by  (1)  materially  affecting  the  volume  of  such  commodity  mar- 
keted therein.  (2)  di.sruptlng  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  com- 
modity therein,  (3)  reducing  the  price  for  such  commodity  with 
consequent  Injury  and  destruction  of  such  commerce  in  such 
commodity,  and  (4)  cau.sing  a  disparity  between  the  prices  for 
such  commodity  in  such  commerce  and  Industrial  products  therein, 
with  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of  Interstate  cr  for- 
eign commerce  In  lndu.strial  products. 

(c)  Whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  supply  of  tobacco  exists, 
the  marketing  cf  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof  directly 
and  substantially  affects  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  In  such 
commodity  and  its  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  becomes  necessary  and  appropriate  In  order  to  promote, 
foster,  and  maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  such  supply  in  such 
commerce. 

Sec  202.  (a)  Whenever,  on  the  15th  day  of  November  of  any 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  total  supply  of  tobacco 
as  of  the  btg  nnlng  of  the  marketing  year  then  current  excci-ds 
the  reserve  supply  level  therefor,  the  Secrrtarj-  shall  proclaim  tlie 
amount  of  such  total  supply,  and,  beglnnmg  on  the  first  day  ot 
the  marketing  year  next  following  and  continuing  throui.:hcut 
such  year,  a  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  fcr  t2;e 
tcbacco  niarkeud  during  such  succeeding  niarketing  year  The 
Secretary  sh:,;i  also  determine  and  specify  In  such  proclamation 
the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  In  terms  of  the  total 
quantity  wliich  may  be  marketed,  which  will  make  available  for 
marketing  during  the  succeeding  marketing  year  a  supply  of  to- 
bacco equal  to  tiae  reserve  supply  level.  Such  proclamation  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  December  in  such  year. 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  procla- 
mation specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Setrctai^ 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  farmers  who  would  be  subject  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  tobacco  to  determine  whethr?r 
such  fanners  are  in  favor  of  cr  opposed  to  such  quota.  If  more 
than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  In  the  referendum  oppose 
such  quota,  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January. 
proclaim  the  result  of  the  referendum  and  such  quota  shall  not 
become  effective. 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  determination  and  announcement  of 
any  marketing  quota  for  the  1933-39  marketing  year,  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  as  of  the  15th  day  of  January  and  pro- 
claimed not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  February,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
th&U.  be  made  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  March, 
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(d)   The  Secretary  nhall  provide,  thnjugb  local  and  State  com- 
mittees of  fanners,  for  the  allotment  of  each  State  apportionment 


claim  the  result  oi  the  referendum,  and  KOtih  quota  shall  not  be- 
come effective. 
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Sec    203     (ai    The  national  marketing 
liahed  pursuant  to  the  provlalona  of  this 
by  tbe  Secretary  among  the  several  State 
production  of  tobacco  in  each  State 
Immediately    preceding  the   calendar 
proclaimed   t  taking   Into  account  the 
tobacco   established    under    previous    agr 
conservation  programai,  with  such  adjus 
to  be  necessary  to  m&ke  correction  for  a 
ductlon  for  small  farma,  and  for  trends 
6-year  period. 

(b)  The   Secretary  shall   provide 
farmer*,  for  the  allotment  of  the 
(less   the  amounts   to   be   allotted   und^ 
Mctlon)    among    the   farmera   producing 
Imaia   of   the   following:    Past   productloi; 
and    equipment    av&Uable    for    the 
rotation  practices:  and  the  aoU  and  othei 
the   production   of  tobacco:    Provided, 
which   for  the  first  time   In   10  years 
marketed  In  the  market mg  year  for  wh 
the   marketing   quota   for  any   farm  sh^ll 
■mailer   of   either    (1)    2.400   povmda 
production  for  the  farm  during  the 
ing  the  normal  production  of  the  a 
goals  for  tobacco  established  for  the 
juatment  and  conservation  programs 
3  years. 

(c)  The  Secretary   shall   provide, 
farmers,  for  the  allotment  of  not   In 
national  marketing  quota  api>ortioned 
sxich  State  on  which  for  the  first  time 
ducf>d   to   be   marketed   In   the   year  foi 
fectlve  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
available  for  the   production  of   tobaccn 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors 
tobacco:    Provide.  That   farm  marketli% 
■uant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
msrketlng  quotas  eetabllshed  pursuant 
section  for  farma  which  are  similar  with 
LAnd.  labor,  and  equipment  available  for 
crop-rotation    practices;    and   the    soil 
•fleeting  the  production  of  tobacco. 

(d)  Farm  marketing  quotas  may  be 
manner   and   subject    to   such   condltlo^^ 
prescribe  by  regtilatlons. 


M^aKZTTNG   QTTOTA 

quota  for  tobacco  f stab- 
title  shall  be  apportioned 
I  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
during  the  5  calendar   year* 
m   which   the  quota    is 
acreages  and   ronls  fT 
culturrJ    ad'ustmcn:    and 
men's  as  are  determined 
l^normal  conditions  of  p'"o- 
production  during  such 


local    committees    of 
quota  for  any  State 
subsection    (c)    of    this 
tobacco    therein    on    the 
of    tobacco;    land,   labor, 
ctlon    of    tobacco;    crop- 
physical  factors  affecting 
Tthat   except    for    farms   on 
tobacco   Is   produced    to    bo 
ch  the  quota  is  effective, 
not    be    less    than   the 
(2)    the    average    tobacco 
3  years,  not  exceed- 
of  the  base  acreages  or 
under  agricultural  ad- 
any  of  such  preceding 


thr*  lugh 
mark(  ting 


or 
precfedlng 
kvera^e 
faim 


during 


IQ 


Liind. 


thrt^ugh    local    committees    ol 

of  3   percent   of   the 

o   any   Stai«   to   farms    m 

10  years  tobacco  is  pro- 

whlch    the    quota    Is   ef- 

labor    and  equ.pment 

crop-rotation  practices; 

iLflfectlng  the  production  of 

quotas  established   pur« 

75  percent  of  the  farm 

to  sut»ectlon    (b)    of  this 

respect  to  the  following: 

the  production  of  tobacco; 

other    physical   factors 


excel  <! 


and 
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Sbc    204.  If   the   Secretary   has  re&sor 
ttonal  marketing  quota  for  tobacco  will 
of  tobacco  available  for  marketing  durlhg 
which   such  quota  has  been   established 
mediate   lnTe8tlga.tlon   to   be   made   w 
course  of  which  due  notice   and 
■hall  be  given  to  Interested  persons 
Investigation  the  Secretary  finds  the 
■hall  proclaim  the  same,  and  upxsn  sucH 
of    such    national    marketing    quota   shjall 
•mcunc    as   he    shall    have    determined 
Investigation    will    make    available    for 
marketing  year  a  normal  supply  of 
such  Increased  marketing  quota.     The 
ketlng  quota  shall  be  Increased  in  the 

(b)   If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
national   emergency  or   because   of    wai 
quota   for   tobacco   shall   be   terminateif, 
mediate    investigation    to    be    made 
termination  of  such  quota  Is  necessary 
declared    policy   of   this   title   or   to 
arising  from  such  war  or  emergency 
Investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
sary,  he  shall  immediately  proclaim 
such  quota  shall  terminate. 


■  1. 


suih 
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produ*r 


(if 


Sac.  a05.   (a)   Any  person  who  knowingly 
tfucer  tobacco  marketed  by  such 
of  the  marketing  quota  for  such  farm 
alty  of  50  percent  of  the  market  price 
of  such   acquisition,  or  3   cents  per  p^und 
cured.  Maryland,  cr  btirley,  or  2  cents 
all    other    kinds    of    tot>acco.    whlchevc 
tobacco  Is  acquired  by  sale  the  purchast  r 
of  the  penalty  frcmi  the  price  which  w^uld 
such   tobacco.     All  penalties  shall   be 
and  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States. 

(b)   All    persons,    in    whatever 
ducers.  warehousemen,  proceBSon  of 
and  persons  engaged  In  the  business 
farmers,  or   of   redrylng.   prising,   or 
era,  shall,  from  time  to  time  on 
to  the  Secretary  such  Information  and 
Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to 
provisions  of  this  title.     Such  tnformailon 
■uch  records  shaU  be  kept  In 
Secretary   shall    prescribe.     Fdr    the 
corractiMas  of  any  report  made  or  recoitl 


capacity 


request 


ena  ble 


accordaitce 
piirpoee 


December  1 


transferred  only   In   such 
as    the    Secretary    may 


or    QUOTAS 

to   believe   that   anv    na- 
not  make  a  norma!  supply 
the  markenng  yep.r  for 
he    shall    cause   an    Im- 
respect    thereto    m    the 
for   public   hearing 
upon   the   basl.s  of  suctt. 
Istence   of   such    fact,    he 
proclamation  the  anr.cunt 
be    Increased    to    sue  la 
upon    the    basis    of    such 
marketing    during    suclft 
and  shall   announce 
i^mount  of  such  farm  mar- 
same  ratio. 

lelleve   that  because   of   a 

any    national    marketing 

he    shall    cause    an    Im- 

determlne    whether    the 

In  order  to  effectuate  the 

an    Increased    demand 

upon  the  basis  of  such 

I  uch  tern:iination  is  necea- 

flndlng.  and  thereupon 


nth 
oppoi  tunlty 

:f 
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tOlACCO. 


meet 


acquires  from  a  pro»- 

from  a  farm  In  exce* 

(hall  be  subject  to  a  penr 

the  tobacco  on  the  date 

In   the   case  of   fluei- 

per  p>ound  In   the  cafe  of 

is    the    higher.      If    the 

may  deduct  the  amotint 

otherwise  be  paid  for 

■enutted   to  the   Secretary 


tot  acco 

o: 

sttmmlng 


acting.    Including    pro- 

and  common  carriers 

purchasing  tobacco  from 

tobacco   for   farm- 

of  the  Secretary.  repc«^ 

keep  such  records  as  the 

him   to  carry  out  the 

shall  be  reported  and 

with  forms  which   the 

of    ascertaining    the 

kept,  or  of  obtaining  in- 


formation required  to  be  furni.shed  In  any  report,  but  not  so 
furni.<hef1,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  examine  finrh 
books,  papers,  rerord?,  accounts,  correspondence,  contracts,  docu- 
ments, and  mcn.cranda  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  relevant 
.^nd  are  within  the  control  of  such  per.son.  Any  such  person 
failms  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  records  a5  required  by  this 
.-ub.acttion  or  making  any  faLse  report  or  record  .'hall  be  deemed 
s'::!rv  of  a  mifdenieancr  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  3  Pne  of  nc't  more  than  $500. 

ic)  The  eevera!  dl?tr1ct  courts  of  the  United  Stp.tes  are  hereby 
vp<;ted  vi'.rh  ,'urisciictinn  specifically  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section  '  If  md  when  the  Secretary  shall  so  request,  it  shall 
be  the  duly  of  the  i^veral  district  attorneys  In  their  respective 
di<;tr:cr5.  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  to  Institute 
proceedings  to  collect  the  penalties  provided  In  this  section.  The 
remedies  and  penalties  provided  for  herein  shall  be  in  addition 
to  and  not  excltisive  of  any  of  the  remedies  or  penalties  under 
existing  law. 

( d )  All  information  reported  to  or  acqtilred  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  .section  shall  be  kept  confidential  by  the  Depart- 
ment, except  that  such  information  as  the  Secret:uy  deems  rele- 
vant may  be  disclosed  in  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing  in- 
volving the  administration  of  this  title. 

TiTLS   III— Marketing    Qvotas   ros   Ricx 

DO.VESTIC    ALLOTMENT 

Section  .301.  la)  The  marketing  of  rice  constlttites  one  cf  the 
great  base  industries  of  the  United  States  with  ramifying  activities 
which  diret^tly  aflert  interstate  or  foreign  com.merce  at  every 
point,  and  stable  conditions  therein  are  necessary  to  the  general 
welfare  Rl'^e  produred  for  market  Is  sold  on  a  Nation-wide  mar- 
ked', and.  with  Its  products,  moves  almost  wholly  in  interstate 
or  foreign  i^ommerre  from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
The  farmers  producing  such  commodity  are  subject  in  their  oper- 
ations to  un-^ontrollable  natural  causes;  In  many  ca.=es  such  farm- 
ers carry  en  their  farming  operations  L.n  borrowed  m.oney  or  leased 
land.*  and  are  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  organize  etTectively, 
as  ran  labor  and  Industry,  through  unions  and  corp'iraticn.s  en- 
joying Government  sanction  and  protection  for  Joint  economic 
action  For  there  rea:?on.^,  among  others,  the  farmers  are  unable 
without  Federal  as.'^is'ance  to  control  effectively  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  such  rommcdity.  with  the  result  that  abnorm.ally  ex'^es- 
slve  supplies  thereof  are'  produced  and  dumped  Indiscriminately 
on  the  Nation-wide  market. 

(bi  The  discrderly  marketing  cf  such  abnormally  excessive  sup- 
plies nffpc'.s.  burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  ( 1  (  materially  affecting  the  volume  of  such  commodity 
marketed  therein.  (2i  d.srupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such 
comm.:.dity  therein,  (3)  reducing  the  prices  for  such  com.mndity 
with  consequent  injury  and  destruction  of  such  commerce  In 
such  commodity  and  (4)  causing  a  disparity  between  the  prices 
for  such  cnmmcdity  In  such  commerce  and  industrial  products 
therein,  with  a  coM-^f'qufnt  diminution  of  the  volume  of  inter- 
state nr  foreign  comm,»^rce  In  industrial  products. 

(CI  Whpre\er  an  abnormally  exces.slve  supply  of  rice  exists,  the 
marketiat:  of  such  com^modity  by  the  producers  thereof  directly 
and  suhstantially  affect,s  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  such 
conimodity  and  its  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  becomes  necessary  and  appropriate  In  order  to  promote, 
foster,  and  m.aintain  an  orderly  flew  of  such  supply  in  such 
commerce. 

Sec.  302  (ai  Not  later  than  Dei^cmber  31  of  each  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ascertain  from  the  Uitest  available  statistics  of  the 
Department  nf  Agriculture  and  phali  proclaim  the  total  amount  of 
nee  which  will  be  needed  during  the  next  succeeding  marketing 
year  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  In  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  and  in  Cuba  If  at  the  time  of  such  announcement 
the  Cuban  tariff  rate  applicable  to  the  first  100,000  000  pounds 
of  rice  imported  into  Cuba  in  any  year  from  the  United  Stales 
is  at  least  $1.70  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  tariff  rat« 
on  rice  imported  into  Cuba  from  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  Such  amount  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'domestic 
allotment   of   rice." 

(bi  Within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  tl-is  »!tle  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ascertain  from  tlie  latest  available  statistics  of  the 
Department  cf  Agriculture  and  shall  proclaim  the  total  amount 
of  rice  which  v.ill  be  needed  during  the  marketing  year  com- 
mencing Aug''ust  1,  1937.  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers 
as  provided  in  subsection    lai. 

(c)  The  dome.«:tic  allotments  of  rice  for  the  marketing  years 
commencing  Auctust  1,  1937.  and  August  1.  1933.  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  In  which  rice 
Is  produced  on  the  followine  basis:  First,  between  Cr.lifornla  on 
the  one  hand  and  all  other  States  on  the  other  hand  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rice  ba-se  production  established  for  such  States  under 
the  1937  agricultural  c:  nbcrvation  program;  second,  among  the 
States  other  than  California  In  proportion  to  the  average  of  (1) 
the  rice  base  production  established  for  each  State  under  the 
1937  agricultural  conservation  program.  (2)  the  average  am.ount 
cf  rice  produced  in  each  State  during  the  5-year  period  1932  36, 
and  (3t  the  am.ount  of  rice  produced  in  each  State  In  1937.  The 
domestic  aJlotm.fnt  of  rice  for  each  subsequent  marketing  y:'ar 
shall  be  apF>ort:cned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  .several  States 
In  which  rice  Is  produced  m  proportion  to  the  larger  of  (1)  the 
average  amount  of  rice  produced  in  each  State  durmg  the  5-year 
period  includmiT  the  calendar  year  In  which  such  domestic  allot- 
ment is  announced,  or  (2)  the  domestic  aUotment  made  to  each 
State  for  the  preceding  year. 
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(d)  The  Secretary  nhall  proTlde.  througti  local  and  State  com- 
mittees of  farmers,  for  the  allotment  at  each  State  apportionment 
among    persons    producing    rice    in    such    State.     Such    allotment 
with  re.spect  to  the  marketing  years  commencing  August  1,  1837, 
and  August  1.  1938,  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of 
(1 1 .  If  such  a  base  was  established,  the  rice  base  production  es- 
tablished for   each  such  person  under  the  1937  agricultural  con- 
servation program;    (2)    the  average  amount  of  rice  produced  by 
each  such  person  during  the  5-year  period  1932-36.  Including  the 
normal  production  of  any  acreage  retired   or  diverted  from  rice 
production  by  such  {lerson  duriiig  such  years  under  agricultural 
adjustment  and  conservation  programs;    and   (3)    the  amount  of 
rice  produced  by  eacli  such  p'^raon  in  1937,  including  the  normal 
production  of  any  acreage  diverted  from  rice  production  by  such 
person  during  such  year  under  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that 
the  allotment  for  each  person  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  as  com- 
pared with  aUotments  established  for  other  petacais  having  similar 
conditions  with  respect  to  the  following:  Land,  labor,  and  equip- 
ment available  for  the  production  of  rice;  crop-rotation  practices, 
soil  fertility,  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of 
rice.     Such  allotment  for  subeequent  years  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  larger  of  (1)  the  average  amount  of  rice  produced  by 
each  pei^on  during  the  6-year  period   upon  which  State  appor- 
tionments pursuant  to  subsection  (c)   are  baaed  for  such  year,  or 
(2)  the  allotment  made  to  such  person  for  the  preceding  year,  with 
stich  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  In  order  that  the  allotment 
for  each  person  shall  be  fair  and  reasonaWe  as  compared  with  al- 
lotments established  for  other  persons  having  similar  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  following:  I^nd,  labor,  and  equipment  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  rice;  crop-rotation  practices,  sc^  fertility, 
and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  rice:  Provided, 
That  not  exceeding  8  percent  of  each  State  apportionment  shall 
be  available  for  allotment  among  persons  who,  for  the  first  time 
In  5  years,  produce  rtce  to  be  marketed  in  the  marketing  year  next 
succeeding  the  marketing  year  in  which  such  State  apportionment 
is  made,  such  allotments  to  be  made  upon  such  basis  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  fair  and  Just  and  will  apply  to  all  persons  to  whom 
an  apportionment  Is  made  under  this  provision  uniformly  within 
the  State  on  the  basis  or  classification  adopted.     In  detennining 
the  average  amount  of  rice  produced  by  any  person  during  any 
6-year  period  there  shall  be  omitted  from  such  computation  any 
year  In  which  the  amount  of  rice  produced  by  such  person  is  less 
than   75  percent  of  the  average  amount  computed   by   Including 
such  year,  if  such  deficiency  in  production  for  such  year  was  due 
to  damage  caused  ty  storms,  salt  water,  or  other  uncontrollaWe 
acts  of  nature. 

SOn^-CONSDVATION  PAT  MINTS 

S*c.  303.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  begin- 
ning with  the  crop  harvested  In  the  calendar  year  of  1937,  and 
with  respect  to  the  crop  harvested  In  each  calendar  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  paymenU  from  the  ftinds 
appropriated  purstiant  to  section  15  of  the  Soli  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act,  under  the  conditions  set  out  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  to  rice  producers  on  the  amount  of  rice  allotted  to 
them  of  the  domestic  allotment  of  rice  last  annotmced  by  the  Sec- 
retary tmder  section  51.  Such  soil -conservation  payments  shall  be 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  rough 
rice,  iuid  shaU  be  mtule  as  ■oon  ae  practicable  after  compliance  with 
the  conditions  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion has  been  determined. 

(b)  The  payments  provided  tar  by  this  section  shall  be  made 
only  to  those  produceiB  of  rtce  who.  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  crop  of  rtce  with  respect  to  which  the  payments  are 
to  be  made,  have  set  aside  for  each  acre  of  rtce  planted  1  acre  of 
land  suitable  for  the  production  of  rtce  and  previously  used  for 
the  production  of  rl<;».  and  have  allowed  such  land  to  remain  idle 
or  fallow  durtng  the  year,  or  have  devoted  to  the  production  of 
rtce  durtng  such  year  an  acreage  not  In  excess  of  the  rtce-acreage 
allotment  established  for  them  pursuant  to  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  fijr  such  year,  and  upon  such  other  conditions 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  carry  out 
the  policy  of  this  tlUe. 

MARKXTTNt;   QtTOTAS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  If,  at  the  time  of  any  proclamation  made  under 
the  provisions  of  se<;tlon  51  (a)  of  this  title.  It  shall  appear  from 
the  latest  available  statistics  of  the  Department  that  the  total 
supply  of  rtce  exce€'ds  the  normal  supply  thereof  for  the  current 
marketing  year  by  more  than  15  percent  of  such  normal  supply, 
the  Secretary  shall  also  proclaim  that,  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  marketing  year  next  following  and  contlntilng  throughout 
such  year,  a  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  market- 
ings of  rice  by  producers:  Provided,  That  no  marketing  quota  shall 
be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  year  commencing  August  1,  1938. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  ascertain  and  specify  In  such  proclamation 
the  amount  ol  the  national  marketing  quota  In  terms  of  the  total 
quantity  thereof  which  may  be  marketed  by  producers  which  shall 
be  that  amount  of  rice  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  make 
available  during  such  marketing  year  a  normal  supply. 

(b)  Wlthm  30  da,'s  after  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  procla- 
mation specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  farmers  who  would  be  subject  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  rtce  to  determine  whether  such 
farmers  are  In  lavcr  of  or  opposed  to  such  quota.  If  more  than 
one- third  of  the  f;u-mers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose  such 
quota,  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  February,  pro- 


claim the  result  of  the  referendum,  and  such  quota  shall  not  be- 
come effective. 

(c)  The  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  apportloaied  among 
States  and  farmers.  Including  new  producers,  in  the  manner  and 
upon  the  basis  set  forth  In  section  50  ior  the  apportionment  of 
the  domestic  allotment  of  rice. 

(d)  Marketing  quotas  may  be  transferred  only  in  such  manner 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
regtilatlons. 

(e)  IX  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  rice  will  not  make  a  normal  supply  of  rice  avail- 
able for  marketing  during  the  marketing  year  for  which  such  quota 
ias  been  established,  he  shall  cause  an  Immediate  InvestlgaUon 
to  be  made  with  respect  thereto  in  the  course  of  which  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  heartng  shall  be  given  to  Interested 
persons.  If  upon  the  baslB  of  such  investigation  the  Secretary 
finds  the  existence  of  such  fact,  he  shall  proclaim  the  same  tarth- 
wlth  and  shall  specify  the  termination  of.  or  such  Increase  in.  the 
national  marketing  quota  as  he  finds  upon  the  basis  of  such  in- 
veettlgatlon  will  make  available  fw  marketing  during  such  market- 
ing year  a  normal  supply  of  rice.  If  the  national  marketing  quota 
is  increased  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
amount  of  each  producer's  marketing  quota  shall  be  Increased  In 
the  same  ratio. 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  because  of  a 
national  emergency  or  because  of  war  any  national  marketing 
quota  for  rtce  should  be  terminated,  he  shall  cause  an  immediate 
Investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  termlnat.lon  of 
such  quota  Is  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy 
of  this  tltte  or  to  meet  an  increased  demand  arising  from  such  war 
or  emergency.  If,  upon  the  basis  of  such  Investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  such  termination  is  necessarj-.  he  shaU  immediately 
proclaim  such  flxiding,  and  thereupon  such  quota  shall  terminate. 

SXCKSS    MABlCmNO    PENALTT 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Any  person  who  kncr^ngly  acquires  from  a  pro- 
ducer rice  marteted  by  such  producer  m  excess  of  his  marketing 
quota  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  of  the  excess  so  marketed.  If  such  rtce  Is  acquired  by  sale, 
the  purchaser  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the  penalty  from  the  prtce 
which  otherwise  would  be  paid  for  such  rtce.  All  penalties  shall  be 
remitted  to  the  Secretary  and  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  penalties  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  collected  and  paid  in  such  manner,  at  such  time,  and 
tinder  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regtilstions  pre- 
scribe. The  penalties  provided  for  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  ccvere<l  Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  any  regulation 
made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  guilty  ol  a 
misdemeanor  and  upxjn  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  1100  for  such  offense. 

(c)  All  persons,  In  whatever  capacity  acting.  Including  pro- 
ducers, warehousemen,  processors  of  rtce,  and  common  carrters  and 
persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  purchasing  rtce  from  farmers 
shall,  from  time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretary,  report  to  the 
Secretary  such  Information  and  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  necessarj-  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Such  Information  shall  be  reported  and  such  records 
shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with  forma  which  the  Secretary  shall 
prescrtbe.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any 
report  made  or  record  kept,  or  of  obtaining  information  required  to 
be  furnished  In  any  report,  but  not  so  furnished,  the  Secretary  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  examine  such  books,  papers,  records,  accounts. 
ccHTespondence,  contracts,  dociiments,  and  memoranda  as  he  has 
reason  to  believe  are  relevant  and  are  within  the  control  of  such 
person.  Any  such  person  falling  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any 
records  as  required  by  this  subsection  or  making  any  false  report 
or  record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsdemeanoi'  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500. 

TJTLB  IV — DkriNrnoNs,   Pindinos,  and   Ar)MiNisT»ATivB  Provisions 

PtTBLICATXONS    AlfD    REVIEW    Or    SOIL-DEPLETIKG    BASK   ACREAGES,    NORMAL 

TIELDS,   AND   MARKETING    QUOTAS 

Section  401.  (a)  Under  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  each  local 
committee  of  farmers  shall  post  in  the  area  few  public  inspection 
a  list  of  the  soil-depleting  base  acreages,  normal  yields,  domestic 
allotments,  and  farm -marketing  quotas,  if  any,  for  every  farm 
within  Jurtsdlctlon  of  the  committee;  and  shall  file  for  public 
inspection  a  certified  copy  of  the  list  with  the  recorder  of  deeds 
or  similar  county  official. 

(b)  Under  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  any  farmer  dissatisfied 
with  the  determination  of  any  soll-deplctlng  base  acreage,  normal 
jrleld,  domestic  allotment,  or  marketing  quota  for  his  farm  ma> . 
within  15  days  after  the  posting  for  public  Inspection  of  such 
determination  as  hereinbefore  provided,  have  the  determination 
reviewed  by  a  review  committee  whose  membership  shall  be  com- 
posed of  farmers  but  shall  not  Include  any  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  farmers  making  the  determination.  Unless  application 
for  such  review  is  made  within  such  period,  the  determination 
of  the  local  committee  of  farmers  shall  be  final. 

(c)  Under  regtilatlons  of  the  Secretary  any  farmer  dls.satLsflcd 
with  the  determination  of  the  review  committee  may,  within  such 
reasonable  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scrtbe. file  with  a  reviewing  officer  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary a  wrttten  petition  alleging  that  the  determination  made  by 
the  review  committee  was  not  In  accordance  with  law,  regula- 
tions, or  fact  and  praying  for  the  modification  thereof;   and  the 
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petitioner  •hjJl  thereupon  be  afforded  an  o 
ing  on  the  petlUon  at  a  place  of  hearing  -^' 
the  petitioner's  farm  Is  located.     After 
oAcer  shaU  make  a  report  in  writing  statl4g 
clitficns.  and  an  order  confirming  or 
of  the   review  con\mlttee  of  farmers.     A 
order  shall  be  serred  on  the  petitioner 
him  by  registered  m&il. 

(d)   The  petitioner  may.  within  15  day 
of  such  report  and  order,  file  a  bill  In  eqi:    . 
u  defendant,  in  the  United  States  district 
In  which  the  land  In  queation  Is  located,  f 
Ing   a   review   of   such   order.     The  bill 
proceeding  may  be  served  by  delivering  a 
rctary    or    to   any    person    within    the    d 
brought  who  may  have  been  authorized  b; 
service  of  such  a  bill,  and  thereupon  t" 
certify  and  flle  In  the  court  a  transcript 
the  determination  complained  of  was  en 
court  shall   be   limited  to  questions  of   1 
by  the  reviewing  officer  when  supported 
shall   be   conclusive.     No   objection   to  th« 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court  \inless  si 
been  urged  in  the  hearing  before  the  re^ 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure 
Is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
It  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cc 
erldence  is  material  and  that  there  were 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the 
Ing  ofllcer.  the  court  may  order  such 
taken  before  the  reviewing  ofRcer  in  such 
terms    and   conditions   as   to   the   court 
reviewing  officer  may  modify  his  findings 
order  by  reason  erf  the  additional  evidenc^ 
file   with   the  court  such   modified  or    r 
or   order,    which    findings.    If   supported 
shall    be   conclusive.     At  the   earliest   con 
shall  hear  and  determine  the  case  upon 
hearing  oefore  the  reviewing  officer,  or  " 
inented  by  further  hearing  before  him  . 
cotirt.  and  the  court  shall  affirm  the  revle^ 
order  as  modified  by  him.  If  the  court 
In  accordance  with  law.     If  the  court 
or  modified  order  Is  not  In  accordance 
the   proceeding  to  the  reviewing  officer 
make  such  order  aa  the  court  shall  -'-*- 
with  law  or  to  take  such  further 
law  requires.  j^ 

(e)  Notwtthatandlng  any  other  provision 
conferred  by  thi*  section  to  review  the  '-^- 
natlon  made  by  a  reviewing  officer  ~ 
exclusive.     No  court  of  the  United 
have  Jxirlsdlctlon  to  paas  upon  the  legal 
minatlon  except  In  a  proceeding  under 
mcncement  of  judicial  proceedings  und^r 
unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
reviewing  officer's  order. 

(f)  In  the  event  of  an  Increase  with 
commoditv  of  any  depletion  base  acreage 
any  farm'aa  a  result  of  the  review  of  t*- 
under  this  section,  then  all  other  deplet 
ketlng  quotas,  respectively,  for  farms  In 
traUve  area  shall  be  reduced  pro  raU  In  a^ 
of  the  Secretary.  If  such  action  U  neceasai  y 
Increase  of  marketing  quota*  In  the  locaJ  - 

Sic.  402.  DinwrnoNS.— (a)   Fbr  the  "■' 

1.  The  Secretary  te  authc«lzed  after 
for  public  hearing  to  interested  partlei 
major  agricultural  ctanmodity  any  marl  i 
grade  of  any  cotton,  wheat,  com.  tobacc) 
^eatment  necessary  In  order  adequately 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
grade. 

2.  "Partty",  as  affiled  to  prices  for 
or  rice,  shall  be  that  price  for  the  c< 
commodity    a   purchasing    power    with 
farmers  buy  equivalent  to  the  purch,- 
modity  In  the  period  from  August  1909 
tobacco,   Augvist   1919   to  July    1929.   a 
current  interest  payments  per  acre  on 
by  real  estate  and  tax  payments  per  a 
contrasted  with  such  interest  payments 
tbe  applicable  base  period. 

3.  The  tMin  "crop  failure"  means 
produce  the  normal  yield  of  an   aft 
farm  by  reason  of  abnormal  weather 
diseases,  or  any  other  natural  cause 
farmer. 

4.  "Normal   year's  domestic 
average  quantity  o*  the  commodity  . 
that  was  consumed  in  the  United  State  i 
tnarketlnf  years,  adjusted  for  current 

5.  "Normal  year's  exports"  shall  be 
of  the  coounodlty  produced  in  the  Unit*  I 
from  the  United  States  during  the  — ^ 
for  current  trends  in  such  exports. 
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8  The  term  "marketing  year"  means,  for  cotton  and  rice,  the 
period  from  August  1  of  one  year  to  July  31  of  the  succeeding  year; 
for  wheat  and  fiue-cured  tobacco,  the  period  from  July  1  of  one  year 
to  June  30  of  the  succeedini?  year,  for  all  other  types  of  tobacco 
and  for  com.  the  period  from  October  1  of  one  year  to  September 
30  of  the  succeeding  year:  Praxnded.  housever.  That  cotton  pro- 
duced in  any  year  and  marketed  prior  to  August  1  of  the  same 
year  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  marlceted  during  the  marketing 
year  commencing  August  1  of  such  year. 

7  'Total  supply"  of  anv  agricultural  rommodlty  for  any  market- 
ing year  shall  be  the  carrv-over  at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing 
year  plus  the  estimated  production  thereof  in  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins, 
except  that  the  estimated  production  of  type  46  tobacco  during 
the  marketing  vear  with  respect  to  which  the  determination  is 
being  made  shaJl  be  used  In  lieu  of  the  estimated  production  of 
such  type  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year 
begins  In  determining  the  total  supply  of  cigar-filler  and  cigar- 
binder  tobacco.  . 

8  The  normal  supply  for  the  following  agricultural  commodities 
shall  tie — 

Rice,  a  normal  years  dome.stlc  con.';umptlon  and  exports  plus  10 
percent  thereof  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal  carry-over; 

Tobacco,  a  normal  year's  domestic  consvimption  and  exports  plus 
175  percent  of  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  65  per- 
cent of  a  normal  year's  exports  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal  carry- 
over. 

9  "Carry-over"  In  the  case  of  tobacco  and  rice  for  any  marketing 
year  shall  be  the  quantity  thereof  on  hand  in  the  United  States 
at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year  which  wao  produced  in 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  then 
current,  except  that  in  the  case  of  cigar-filler  and  cigar-binder 
tobacco  the  quantity  of  t^-pe  46  tobacco  on  hand  and  therefore 
produced  in  the  United  States  during  such  calendar  year  shall  also 
be  included. 

10  I  a)  The  "normal  yield"  per  acre  for  wheat  and  com  for  any 
farm  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  commodity  thereon 
during  the  preceding  10  years,  adjusted  for  weather  conditions,  or 
If  there  is  no  actual  yield  or  the  data  therefor  are  not  available 
for  any  year,  then  an  appraised  yield  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary 

(bi  "Normal  yield"  pjer  acre  of  cotton  for  any  covmty  shall  be 
the  weighted  average  yield  of  cotton  produced  therein  during  the 
5  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which  such  normal 
yield  is  used  In  any  computation  authorized  in  this  act.  provided, 
that  if  for  any  year  of  such  .5-year  p>en'jd  the  yield  of  cotton 
produced  therein  Is  one-third  less  than  the  normal  yield  so  com- 
puted, the  normal  yield  of  cotton  shall  be  the  weighted  average  of 
yields  of  cotton  produced  therein  during  the  remaining  years  in 
such  5-year  period.  In  determining  normal  yield  m  the  case  of 
cotton  for  the  year  1938  there  shall  t)e  included  the  estimated 
yields  for  the  crop  year  1937  38 

11.  "Reserve  supply  level"  shall  be  the  normal  supply  plus  a  per- 
centage of  a  normal  supply  adequate  to  insure  a  !^ufflclent  quantity 
to  meet  domestic  consumption  and  export  needs  in  years  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  ad\-erse  conditions,  as  well  as  in  years  of 
plenty.  In  the  case  of  tobacco  such  percentage  shall  be  5  percent. 
In  the  case  of  rice,  10  percent. 

12.  "Tobacco  "  means  each  of  the  kinds  of  tobacco  listed  below, 
comprising  the  t>-pes  specified  as  classified  in  Service  and  Regula- 
tory Announcement  No  118.  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics   of   the    Department    of    Agriculture: 

Flue-cured  tobacco,   comprising   types    11.    12.    13.   and    14: 

Fire-cured    tobacco,    comprising   types    21.    22.    23.    and    24; 

Dark   air-cured   tobacco,    compri.smg   types  35,   36,   and  37; 

Burley    tobacco,    comprising    type   31: 

Maryland  tot>acco.  compruslng  t^-pe  32;   and 

Clgar-flller  and  cl?ar- binder  totiacco,  comprising  types  41.  42. 
43,  44,  45.  46,  51.  52.  53.  54.  and   55. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  such  kinds  of  tobacco 
severally. 

13.  "Com"    means    field    corn 

14.  The  term  "interstate  or  foreign  commerce"  means  sale,  mar- 
keting, trade,  and  trarfic  between  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  place  outside 
thereof;  or  between  points  within  the  same  Slate  or  Territory 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  through  any 
place   outside   thereof 

15.  The  term  "affect  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce'"  means 
among  other  things,  m  such  commerce,  to  burden  or  obstruct 
such  commerce  or  the  free  and  orderly  flow  thereof:  or  to  create 
or  tend  to  create  a  svirplus  of  any  major  agricultural  commoditv 
which  burdens  or  obstructs  such  commerce  or  the  free  and 
orderly   flow  thereof 

16  The  term  ••United  States"'  means  the  ."several  States  and 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Ptierto  Rico. 

17  The  term  •■St..te"  includes  a  Territory  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico 

18  The  term  "Secretary-"  means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  term  'Department"  means  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

19.  The  term  "for  market"  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  corn 
means  for  disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  gift,  or  by 
feeding  (in  any  form)  to  poultry  or  livestock  which,  or  the 
products  of  which,  are  to  be  sold,  bartered,  exchanged,  or  given 
away;    and  the  terms   "marketed"   or   "to   market "   mean   to   dls- 
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pose  of  In  any  such  iranner.    Such  terms  rtiaU  not  Include  con- 
sumption on  the  farm.  .        _..        »..       « 

20  The  term  "person"  means  an  individual,  partnership,  firm. 
Joint-stock  company,  corporation,  association,  trust  estete.  or  any 
agency  of  the  State.  ^  ^   ^         ,^ 

21  Tlie  term  "tilled  land"  means  the  acreage  devoted  to  sou- 
depleting  row  crops  and   all   other  soU-depletlng   feed  crops   the 

^'l-I  ""The^yleids  and  production  for  the  crop  year   1937-38  shall 
be  Included  In  any  determinations  of  yields  or  production  made 

23  The  term  "for  market"  In  the  case  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
means  for  disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  gift;  in  the 
case  of  rice,  for  disposition  In  any  of  such  ways  for  use  in  human 
consumption.  ^     .  . 

24  "Marketing"  means  disposing  of  by  sale,  barter,  exchange, 
or  gift  and  in  the  case  of  rice,  dLsposlng  of  rice  in  any  such  ways 
for  use  In  human  consumption. 

ADMDnSTRATrVI    PROVTSIONS 

Sec     403    (a)   UtUizatlon    of    local    agencies:    (1)  The   Secretary 
shall  designate  local  administrative  areas  as  units  for  the  admin- 
istration of  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  SoU 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  and  such  other  agri- 
cultural  laws   as   he   may   specify.     Farmers   having   farms   lying 
within  any  such  local  administrative  area,  and  participating  or  co- 
operating in  programs  admilnlstered  within  such  area,  shall  elect 
annually  from  among  their  nvunber  a  local  committee  for  such 
area     The    chairmen    of    aU    such    local    committees    within    any 
county  shall  consUtute  a  county  committee  for  the  county  which 
shall    elect    from    Its    members    an    administrative    committee    of 
three      The    county    agricultural    agent    shaU    be    a    member,    ex 
officio    of  the  county  committee  and  of  the  administrative  com- 
mittee     There  shall  be  a  State  committee  for  each  State  com- 
posed of  the  State  director  of  agrlctatural  extension,  ex  officio,  and 
of  four  farmers  resident  within  the  State  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.     Before  appointing  any  appointive  member  of  a  State 
committee  the  Secretary  shaU  consult  with,  and  give  considera- 
tion to  such  recommendaUons  as  are  made  by.  the  State  director 
of  agricultural  extension  and  authorized  representatives  of  leading 
State-wide  farm  organizations   within   the   State.     The   Secretary 
ShaU   make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to   carry   out   the 
provisions  of  this  subsecUon,  including  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  fimctlons  of  the  respective  committees  and  for  the  administra- 
tion within  any  State,  through  the  State,  cotinty,  and  local  com- 
mittees within  such  State,  of  such  programs.     No  payments  shall 
be  made  to  a  member  of  any  State,  county,  or  local  committee  of 
any  State  for  compensation  or  otherwise  except  sojely  for  services 
performed   or  expenses  Incurred   In  administering  such  programs 
within  such  State. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  payments 
to  State,  county,  and  local  committees  of  farmers  hereinbefore 
authorized,  to  cover  the  estimated  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred or  to  be  Incurred  by  them  In  cooperating  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  Such  estimated  administrative  expenses 
of  any  such  committee  may  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  payments,  parity  pajinents,  or  surplus  reserve 
loans  unless  payment  of  such  expenses  Is  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  The  Secretary  in  the  administration  of  this  act  shall  ac- 
cord such  recognition  and  encouragement  to  producer -owned  and 
producer -controlled  cooperative  associations  as  will  be  In  harmony 
with  the  policy  toward  cooperative  associations  set  forth  In  exist- 
ing acts  of  Congress  and  as  will  tend  to  promote  efficient  methods 
of  marketing  and  distribution. 

(b)  Proclamation  of  parity  and  farm  prices  and  total  supply: 
The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  1st  day  of  each  month  (or  on  the 
ensuing  business  day  If  said  1st  day  Is  a  holiday  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  a  Sunday)  ascertain  and  proclaim  the  parity 
price  and  the  current  average  farm  price  for  each  agricultural 
commodity.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  45  days  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year  for  each  agricultural  commodity, 
ascertain  and  proclaim  the  current  average  farm  price  for  the 
commodity  during  the  preceding  marketing  year,  to  be  weighted 
tn  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  marketed. 
Within  such  45-day  period  the  Secretary  shall  also  ascertain  and 
proclaim  the  total  supply  of  such  commodity  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing   year. 

(c)  AvaUable  statistics:  The  latest  available  statistics  of  the 
Department  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  ascertaining  the 
"total  supply."  "nonnal  year's  domestic  consumption,"  "normal 
years  exports."  "parity "  as  applied  to  prices  and  Income,  and 
"current  average  farm  price." 

(d)  Finality  of  farmers'  pajrments  and  loans:  The  fcu:t8  con- 
stituting the  basis  for  any  soil -conservation  act  payment,  parity 
payment,  or  surplus-reserve  loan,  or  the  amount  thereof,  when 
officially '  determined  In  conformity  with  the  appUcable  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  reviewable 
by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Grovemment. 

(e)  Benefits  available  to  Members  of  Congress:  The  provisions 
of  sections  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  8.  C,  title  41,  sec.  22) 
and  sections  114  and  115  <rf  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United 
Stotes  (U.  8.  C.  title  18,  sees.  204  and  205)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  contracts  or  jjayments  made  under  this  act. 

PEBSONNSL     AND     ADMINISTRATIVX     KXFXKSES 

Sxc.  404.   The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed — 
(a)   Except  as  otherwise  may  be  provided  In  this  act  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  execution  by  the  Agricultiiral  Adjustment  Artmlnls- 


tratlon  of  such  of  the  powers  conferred  upewi  him  by  this  act  as 
he  deems  may  be  appropriately  exercis<Kl  by  such  Administration; 
jmd  for  such  purposes  and  for  the  ptirposes  of  the  Surplus  Re- 
serve Loan  Corporation,  the  provLslon5i  of  section  10  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  amended  and  reenacted  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1937,  ishall  be  applicable  to  the 
employment  and  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees, 
(b)  To  make  such  expenditures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Including  personal  services  and 
rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  traveling  ex- 
penses (Including  the  purchase,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles),  supplies  and  equipment,  law  books,  books 
of  reference,  directories,  periodicals,  and  newspapers. 

APPROPRIATICNS 

Sxc.  405.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  commencing  Jtily 
1,  1938,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  administration  of  this  act  and  for  the  making 
of  Sou  Conservation  Act  payments  and  payments  under  this  act 
such  sums  as  are  necessary.  There  is  hereby  made  available  for 
parity  payments  with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  and  field  corn 
under  this  act  for  any  year  commencing  on  or  after  July  1,  1938, 
56  percent  of  aU  sums  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 7  to  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  for  such  year. 

(b)  For  the  administration  of  this  act  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1938,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  avaU- 
able  from  the  ftmds  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  sections  7  to  17  of  the  SoU  Conservation  and 
EXsmestIc  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000. 

(c)  All  funds  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  available  for  allotment  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  for  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  to  such  State  agencies  as  the  Secretary  may  request  to 
cooperate  or  assist  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  ahaU  determine  the  character  and  necessity 
for  expenditures  under  this  act;  the  SoU  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic AUotment  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937; 
the  manner  in  which  they  shaU  be  incurred  and  allowed,  the  per- 
sons to  whom  payments  shaU  be  made  including  the  persons  en- 
titled to  receive  the  payments  in  the  event  of  the  death,  incom- 
petency, or  disappearance  of  the  persons  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  the  payments,  and  shall  also  prescribe 
voucher  forms  and  the  forms  in  support  thereof,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  governing  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  and  such  determinations  and  forms  shall  be  fljial 
and  conclusive  upon  aU  other  officers  of  the  Government. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete  and 
accurate  books  of  accoimt.  The  financial  transactions  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  be  audited  at  least  once  each 
year  by  the  General  Accounting  Officer  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
mnUng  a  report  to  Congress,  together  wltti  such  recommendations 
as  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States  may  deem  advis- 
able: Promded,  That  such  reports  shall  not  be  made  untU  the 
Secretary  shall  have  had  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  the 
exceptions  and  criticisms  of  the  ComptroUer  General  or  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  to  point  out  errors  therein,  explain  or 
answer  the  same,  and  to  flle  a  statement  which  shaU  be  submitted 
by  the  Comptroller  General  with  his  report. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  act,  if  the 
aggregate  p>ayments  payable  tmder  title  I  of  this  act  for  any  mar- 
keting year  are  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  exceed  the  sum 
appropriated  for  such  payments  for  such  year,  all  such  payments 
shall  be  reduced  pro  rata  that  the  estimated  aggregate  amount 
of  such  payments  shaU  not  exceed  the  funds  avaUable  for  such 
payments. 

(g)  Payments  under  this  act  may  be  made,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  fanner.  In  the  form  of  the  commodity  with  respect 
to  which  the  payment  is  made,  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  equivalent  to  money  payments  at  the  rates  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  schedule  A  of  this  title 

(h)  No  payment  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  farm  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  of  sections  7  to  17  of  the 
SoU  Conservation  and  Domestic  AUotment  Act,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice.  urUess,  where  the 
area  of  crop  land  on  the  farm  permits,  and  It  Is  otherwise  feasible, 
practicable,  and  suitable.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  there  Is  grown  on  such  farm  an  acreage 
of  food  and  feed  crops  sufficient  to  meet  home  consumption 
requirements. 

(1)  All  cotton  of  the  1937  crop  warehotised  in  the  calendar  year 
1937  and  held  as  security  for  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall,  pursuant  to  regiUations  of  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
request  of  any  borrower,  be  reclassified,  restapled,  and  re  weighed 
by  a  licensed  Government  classer  vrtthout  expense  to  such 
borrower. 

(J)  The  first  sentence  of  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act.  fiscal  year  1937,  under  the  subhead  "Price  Adju.stment  Pay- 
ment to  Cotton  Producers"  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  section  32  of  Public 
Law  Numbered  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended, 
$65,000,000  of  the  funds  avaUable  under  said  section  32  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939  shall  be  available  untU  expended 
for  price-adjustment  payments  to  cotton  producers,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  deter- 
mine with  respect  to  the  1937  cotton  crop.  Cotton  which  on 
July  1.  1938,  is  under  a  1937  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
and  which,  had  It  been  sold  prior  to  that  date,  would  uader  the 


for  current  trends  In  such  ezporta. 


away;    and  tJie  terms   "marketed"   or    'to   market     mean   to   ais- 


(a)   Except  as  otnerwlae  may   oe  proviaea   m   mu»  »i;i.   w  h*"- 
Tlde  lea-  the  execution  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admlnls- 


and  which,  had  It  been  sold  prior  to  that  date,  would  umder  the 
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regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
for  payment,  shall  be  treated  as  If  sold 
ahall  be  deducted  from  the  cotton  price 
req>ect  thereof,  and  paid  to  the  lend 
carrying  charges  under  auch  loan  due 
Bhall  be  made  only  upon  application 
1938." 

LOWO-STArLED 


cr 


Ol 


adjustment  payment  In 

ng    agency,    the    unpaid 

iune   30.    1938.     Payment 

filed   prior   to   October   1. 


COTTtlM 


shall  not  apply  with  respect 
length  or  longer. 


11 


Sec.  406   The  provisions  of  this  act 
to  cotton  having  a  staple  of  l!-!  Inches 

BXPABABTLrrr 

Sec   407  If  any  provisions  of  this  act, 

to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  In 

remamder  of  the  act  and  the  application 

persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  provisions 

tlon  and  Domestic  Allotment  A'-t,  as 

thereby.  .     l    ^ 

Trrtx  V — StnuT-tTS  Reszsve  LoApf  CoapoaATTOn 


<T 


(if 


ESTABLISH  MENT 


!iakln; 


DepartE  te 


BamoN  501.  For  the  purpose  at  m 
plus  reserve  loans  hereinafter  authorized 
as  an  agency  of  and  within  the 
known  as  the  "Surplus  Reserve  Loan 
office  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  located 
bla,  but  there  may  be  established  agenc 
where   in  the  United  States  under  regi 
board  of  directors  (hereinafter  referred 
management  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
Ject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  a 
consist  of  three  persons  employed  In  the 
appointed   by   and   hold   office   at   the   \ 
Vacancies  in  the  board,  so  long  as  there 
office,  shall  not   Imimlr  the   powers  of 
functions  of  the  Corporation,  and  two 
■hall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
the  board.    The  directors  shall  receive 
for   their  servlcea   as  directors  of   the 
aUawed  neesaMry  traveling  and  subslsu 
with  the  !■«•  and  regulations  governing 
cspenses   for   §overnmental   employees 
toustnaas  of  tb*  Corporation  outside  of 
Hie  board,  sabject  to  the  approval  of 
manager,  who  shall   be  the  executive 
with  such  power  and  authority  as  may 
the  board.    The  board  shall  have  the  p 
rules,  and  regulatlona.  and  amendments 
■ary   for   the   conduct   of   the   business 
board   shall   define  the   authority   and 
employees  of  the  Corporauon.  delegate 
Tested  In  the  Corporation  as  It  may  d 
of  such  of  them  as  It  may  dealgnate.  and 
the  premiums  of  such  l>onds 


egul  at  Ions 


P 


trans  ictlon 


ni) 


ttt 


LOAKS  OK   COMMODinXS 

Sac.  502.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  direited  to  make  available  to 
flLnners  who  cooperate  with  the  conaer  atlon  program  under  the 
Soil  Conaervatlon  and  Domestic  Allot nent  Act,  loans  (herein. 
referred  to  as  surplus  reserve  loans)  oi  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  to 
bacco.  and  rice,  and  may  make  available 
all  other  agricultural  commodities.  Loais  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  ahall  be  made  on  the  securl  ;y  solely  of  stocks  of  the 
commodity  insured  and  stored  under  a  sal.  The  amount,  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  loans  shall  be  ~  ~ 

taking  into  account  the  maintenance  (if  foreign  outlets  for   the 
commodity  and  the  effect  of  prospective  production  of  the  com 
modlty  on  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
acquired  as  security  tat  the  loan. 

(b)  ¥ta  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  r  agricultural  commodity 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  stored  by  the  larmer  imder  seal  only  \i 
stored  in  s\jch  warehouses  or  other  stoiage  facilities,  whether  on 
or  off  the  farm,  as  conform  to  requirem«  nts  of  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  in  order  ifiore  effectively  to  admin- 
ister this  act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provt^on  of  this  section,  if  the 
farmsrs  producing  tobscoo  or  rios  Indlcite  by  vote  In  the  referen- 
dum carried  out  ptirsuant  to  the  provts  ons  of  this  act  that  mar- 
kstlng  quotas  with  respect  to  such  ccmmodlty  are  opposed  by 
more  than  one-third  of  such  farmers,  leans  shall  not  be  available 
thereafter  with  respect  to  the  commodi  ,y  during  the  period  from 
the  date  on  which  the  results  of  the  referendum  are  proclaimed 
by  the  Sserstary  until  the  beginning  pf  the  second  succeeding 
marketing  year. 

Sac.  SOS.  Wbsnew  the  current  avertks  farm  price  for  cotton, 
wheat,  com.  tobacco,  or  rice,  as  prodalned  monthly  by  the  Sec- 
retary hereunder,  exceeds  the  parity  piloe  so  proclaimed  for  th4 
commodity,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  « tent  necessary  to  stabUlz* 
at  parity  such  current  average  farm  prloe  for  the  commodity — 

1.  Call  lc«ns  secured  by  the  commodi  7: 

a.  Release  stocks  at  ttas  oonunodlty  h^d  under  marketing-quota 
lestrletlops; 

S  Dispose  of  stocks  of  the  commodity 
tkm  In  connection  wtth  loans. 
Stocks  of  tt>b»w^  and  rtoe  aoqtilred  b '  the  Corporation  Is  con- 
nectlon  with  surplus-reserve  loans  shs  1.  if  the  cturent  average 
term  price  doss  not  eironrt  the  parity  Mice  therefor,  be  disposed 
of  only  for  human-rsUaC,  ssport.  or  surp  lus-reserve  purposes. 


Decembeb  1 


Agrlctilture  be  eligible   [ 
July  1.  1938.  but  there    I 


the  application  thereof 

alid.  the  validity  of  the 

such  provision  to  other 

of  the  Soil  Conserva- 

,  shall  not  be  affected 


and  administering  sur- 
\  here  is  hereby  established 
!nt  a  corporation  to  be 
The  principal 
n  the  District  of  Colum- 
ies  or  branch  offices  else- 
prescribed  by   the 
.0  as  the  "board").     The 
vested  In  the  board  sub- 
cretary.     The  board  shall 
Department  who  shall  be 
easure    of   the    Secretary, 
shall  be  two  members  in 
the  board  to  execute  the 
3f  the  members   in  office 

of  the  business  of 

additional  compensation 

Corporation    but    may    be 

ce  expenses  in  accordance 

traveling  and  subsistence 

I  enerally    engaged    In    the 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

Secretary,  shall  select  a 

( fficer   of   the   Corporation 

conferred  upon  him  by 

r  to  adopt  such  bylaws, 

1  hereto,  as  It  deems  neces- 

Df    the    Corporation.     The 

qutles   of   the   officers   and 

them  such  of  the  powers 

and  require  bonds 

fix  the  penalties  and  pay 


po  ver 


U 


detirmine. 


acquired  by  the  Onpora- 


POWERS    or   CORPOR-^TION 

Sec.  504  The  Corporation  shall  have  succes.slon  until  dissolved 
by  Act  of  Congress  and  shall  have  pow<»r  lat  to  sue  and  be  sued 
in  any  State  or  Fed.^rai  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction;  (b)  to 
adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed: 
10)  to  make  contracts,  and  (di  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of 
real  and  personal  property  m-cessary  and  incident  to  the  conduct 
of  Its  business.  The  Corporation  shall  have  such  other  powers 
as  may  be  nf-cessarv  and  incident  to  the  conduct  of  lt.=;  powers 
and  duties  under  this  .\ct  The  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  free  use  of  the  United  .States  mails  in  the  sam»^  manner  as 
the  other  executive  ai^^ncles  of  the  Government  The  Corpor.ition, 
with  the  consent  of  any  board,  commission.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  executive  department  of  the  Government  may  avail 
Itself  of  the  use  of  Information,  services,  facilities,  offices,  agents, 
and  employees  thereof  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act. 

Sec  505.  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  capital  stock  of  tlOO.- 
000,000,  subscribed  by  the  United  States  of  America,  which  sum  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  Such  subscriptions  shall. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  subject  to  call,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  board  Receipts  for  payments  by  the  United 
States  of  America  for  or  on  account  of  such  stock  shall  be  issued 
by  the  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-~ury  and  shall  be 
evidence  of  the  stock  ownership  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
issrANCE  or  obligations 
Sec.  506  (ai  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
I  Issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  Its  note"*,  debentures,  or 
other  such  obligations  m  'a  par  amount  aggregating  not  more  than 
five  times  the  amount  received  by  the  Corporation  In  payment 
of  its  capital  stock,  such  obligations  to  mature  not  more  than  two 
years  from  their  respective  dates  of  issue,  to  be  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  Corporation  before  maturity  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  stipulated  m  such  obligations,  and  to  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of 
interest  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation  The  notes,  de- 
bentures, and  other  such  obligatloivs  of  the  Corporation  may  be 
secured  by  assets  of  the  Corporation  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  board  and  may  be  offered  for  sale  by  the  Cor- 
poration at  such  price  or  prices  as  the  board  shall  determine. 
The  said  obligations  shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed 
both  as  to  Interest  and  principal  by  the  United  States  and  Fuch 
guaranty  shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  thereof  In  the  event  that 
the  Corporation  shall  be  unable  to  pay  tipon  demand  when  due  the 
principal  of  or  Interest  on  notes,  debentures,  and  other  such  obli- 
gation Issued  by  It.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the 
amount  thereof,  which  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
and  thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so  paid  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  .succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  holders  of 
such  notes,  debentures,  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed,  whenever  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  board  additional  funds  are  required  for  purposes  of  making 
loans,  to  purchase  any  obllgatiorus  of  the  Corporation  to  be  Issued 
hereunder,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Ls  authorized  to  u.-^  as  a  public-debt  transaction  the  proceed."*  of 
the  sale  of  any  .securities  hereafter  Issued  under  sections  752 -7' i 
and  757  of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  said  sections  are  ex- 
tended to  include  such  purchases.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Corporation  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  corporation  may  be  supplied  with  such 
fonns  of  notes,  debentures,  or  other  such  obligations  as  naay  be 
needed  for  issuance  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  prepare  such  forms  as  shall  be  suitable  and 
approved  by  the  Corporation  to  be  held  by  the  Treasury,  subject 
to  delivery  upon  order  of  the  Corporation.  The  engraved  plates,  dies. 
bed  pieces,  and  other  matenal  executed  in  connection  therewith 
shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  The 
Corporation  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  ajay 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  preparation,  custody,  and  delivery  of  such 
notes,  debentures,  or  other  obligations 

DESIGNATED   nSCAL   ACENCT 

Sec.  507.  When  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treastiry.  the  Corporation  shall  be  a  depository  of  public  money 
and  shall  act  as  a  financial  agent  of  the  Government,  and,  when 
acting  as  such,  shall  perform  such  reasonable  duties  as  a  depository 
of  public  money  and  as  a  financial  agent  of  the  Government  as  may 
be  required  of  It  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

XXFENDITtniE    OF    rUNDS    AND    EXEMPTION    mOM    TAXATION 

Sac.  508.  (a)  The  board  shall  determine  the  character  and  neces- 
sity for  Its  expenditures  under  this  act.  other  than  administrative 
expenditures,  and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  al- 
lowed, and  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
laws  governing  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the 
Government.  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times  maintain  com- 
plete and  accurate  books  of  account  and  shall  file  annually  with 
the  Secretary  a  complete  report  as  to  the  business  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  financial  transactions  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  at  least  once  each  year. 

(b)  All  notes,  debentures,  or  other  such  obligations  Issued  by 
the  Corporation  shall  be  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and  interest 
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from  all  taxation  rexcept  estate  and  Inheritance  taxes)  now  or  j 
hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States;  by  any  Territory,  de- 
pendency, or  pos.sessl'on  thereof:  or  by  any  State,  county,  munici- 
pality, or  local  taxing  authority.  Tlie  Corixaratlon.  its  property 
including  its  franchise,  capital,  reser^-es.  and  surplus:  and  its  in- 
come shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed 
by  the  United  States:  by  any  Territory,  dependency,  or  possession 
thereof;  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing 
authority,  except  that  any  real  property  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  subject  to  State.  Territorial,  county,  mimicipal.  or  local  taxation 
to  the  saine  extent  according  to  its  value  as  other  real  property 
is  taxed. 

PENAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  loan 
from  the  Corporation,  or  any  extension  or  renewal  thereof,  or 
the  acceptance,  relea.se.  or  substitution  of  security  therefor,  or 
for  the  purpo.se  of  influencing  In  any  way  the  action  of  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  act.  makes  any  statement  knowing  It  to  be 
false,  or  willfully  overvalues  any  security  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  nut  more  than  $1,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

ib>  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any  capacity  with  the  Cor- 
poration. (1)  embezzles,  abstracts,  purioin.s.  or  willfully  misap- 
plie.s  any  moneys,  funds,  securities,  or  other  things  of  value, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  pledged  or  otherwise  en- 
trusted to  the  Corporation:  or  (2)  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
Corporation,  or  any  other  body,  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  indi- 
vidual, or  to  receive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner  of  the  Cor- 
poration, makes  any  false  entry  in  any  book,  report,  or  statement 
of  or  to  the  Corporation  or  draws  any  order,  or  Issues,  puts  forth, 
or  assigns  any  mte  or  other  obligation,  warehouse  receipt,  or  other 
security:  or  (3).  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Corporation,  partici- 
pates or  shares  in  or  receives,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money, 
profit,  property,  or  benefit  through  any  transaction,  loan,  con- 
tract, or  any  other  act  of  the  Corporation,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  knowingly,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Corporation, 
shall  conceal,  remove,  dispose  of.  or  convert  to  his  own  use  or  to  that 
of  another  any  property  pledged  to  or  held  by  the  Corporation  as 
security  for  any  obligation  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Whoever  (1)  falsely  makes,  forges,  or  counterfeits  any  obli- 
gation or  coupon  in  imitation  of  or  purporting  to  be  an  obligation 
or  coupon  issued  by  the  Corporation:  or  (2)  passes,  utters,  or  pub- 
lishes or  attempts  to  pass,  utter,  or  publish  any  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeited  obligation  or  coupon  purporting  to  have  been  issued 
by  the  Corporation,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeited:  or  (3)  falsely  alters  any  obligation  or  coupon  issued, 
or  purporting  to  have  been  Issued,  by  the  Corporation;  or  (4) 
passes,  utters,  or  publishes  or  attempts  to  pass,  utter,  or  publish 
as  true  any  falsely  altered  or  spurious  obligation  or  coupon  issued, 
or  purporting  to  have  been  issued,  by  the  Corporation,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  falsely  altered  or  spurious,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

Title  VI — Amendments  to  Soil  Conservation   and  Domestic 

Allotment  Act 

Section  601.  (a)  Section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
specified  in  clauses  (1),  (2).  (3|,  and  (4)  of  section  7  (a)  by  mak- 
ing", and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  order  to  carry  out  the  piir- 
poses  specified  in  section  7  (a)  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  power 
to  make." 

(b)  Section  8  (b)  of  such  act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  expression  "or  (4)"  after  the  expression  "required  for 
domestic  consumption",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(4)  their  equitable  share  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
national  production  ol  any  commodity  or  commodities  required  for 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  adjusted  to  reflect  the  extent 
to  which  their  utilization  of  cropland  on  the  farm  conforms  to 
farming  practices  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  specified  In  section  7  (2)   or  (5)." 

(ci  Section  8  (bl  of  such  act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  expression  "during  the  year  with  respect  to  which  such 
payment  is  made"  and  before  the  expression  "In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section",  the  following: 

"In  determining  the  amount  of  any  payment  or  grant  measured 
by  (4).  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  con.slderatlon  and  give  equal 
weight  to  ( 1 1  the  national  acreage  required  to  be  devoted  to  the 
crop  or  group  of  crops  or  to  the  practices  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  farm  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  In  order  to  provide 
adequately  for  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  any  one  or 
more  agricultural  commodities  and  to  effectuate  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  section  7  (a),  and  the  value  of  the  production  of  such  com- 
modity or  group  of  conunodltles  on  such  national  acreage  on  the 
basis  of  average  values  for  the  10  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  payment  Is  determined,  and  (2)  the  national 
average  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  commodity  or 
commodities  or  to  such  practices  during  such  10-year  period  In 
excess  of  the  national  acreage  required  for  such  purposes  and  the 
value  of  production  from  such  excess  acreage  on  the  basts  of  average 
values  during  the  10  years  Irrunedlately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  payment  is  determined." 
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(d)  Section  8  (b)  of  such  act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  sentence  "In  carrj-ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  have  power  to  enter  into  any  contract  bind- 
ing upon  any  producer  or  to  acquire  any  land  ut  any  rmht  or 
Interest  therein"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  t!-.e  Secretary  shall 
liave  the"  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  piroducers.  but  shall  not 
have  the  power  to  acquire  any  land  or  any  right  or  interest  therein   " 

(e)  Section  8  (c)  ol  such  act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "specified  in  clauses  (1),   (2),   (3),  or   (4>." 

Title  \TI — Cotton  Pool  Participation  TRfST  Certificates 
Section  701.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropiiated.  from 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $1.'300.000.  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
required  bv  the  Secretary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  hereinafter 
declared  and  authorized  "  Tlie  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to.  or  upon  the  order  of.  the  Secre- 
tary, such  a  part  or  all  of  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec  702.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  any'  part  or  all  of  the  sum  hereby 
appropriated,  and  to  deposit  same  to  his  credit  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  under  special  symbol  number,  to  be  available 
for  disbursement  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated. 

Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorlZ'-»d  to  make  available, 
from  the  sum  hereby  appropriated,  to  the  man.'iper.  cotton  pool, 
such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  manager  to 
purchase,  take  up,  and  cancel,  subject  to  the  restrictions  herein- 
after reserved,  pool  participation  tru.st  certificates,  form  C  51.  wlicre 
such  certificates  shall  be  tendered  to  the  manager,  cotton  pool,  by 
the  person  or  persons  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Department  to 
have  been  the  lawful  holder  and  owner  thereof  on  February  1, 
1937,  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  for  the  certificates  so  purcha-sed 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  500-pound  bale  for  even*'  bale  or  frac- 
tional part  thereof  represented  by  the  certificates  C  51 .  The  Sec- 
retary is  further  authorized  to  pay  directly,  or  to  advance  to  the 
manager,  cotton  pool,  to  enable  ium  to  pay  costs  and  expenses 
incident  to  the  purchase  of  certificates  as  aforesaid,  and  any  bal- 
ance remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  or  the  manager. 
cotton  pool,  not  required  for  the  purchase  of  the.se  certificates  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  ol  this  act  shall,  at  the  expiraUon 
of  the  purchase  period,  be  covered  into  the  Treasury-  uf  the  United 
States  as  mi.scellaneous  receipts. 

Sec  704.  The  authority  of  the  manager,  cotton  pool,  to  purchase 
and  pay  for  certificates  hereunder  shall  extend  to  and  Include  the 
31st  day  of  January  1938:  Provided.  That  after  expiration  of  the 
said  llrnlt  the  purchase  may  be  consummated  of  any  certificates 
tendered  to  the  manager,  cotton  pool,  on  or  before  January  1.  1938, 
but  where  for  any  reason  the  purchase  price  shall  not  have  been 
paid  by  the  manager,  cotton  pool.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  .such  rules,  regulations,  and  requirfments  as  in  his  dis- 
cretion are  proper  to  effectuate  the  general  purposes  of  this  title, 
which  purpose  is  here  stated  to  be  specifically  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of  outstanding  pool  participation  trust  certificates,  form 
C  51.  for  a  purchase  price  to  be  determined  at  the  rate  of  $1  per 
bale  or  twenty  one-hundredths  cent  per  pound,  for  the  cotton 
evidenced  by  the  said  certificates,  provided  such  certificates  be  ten- 
dered by  holders  thereof  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  the  31st  day  of  January  1938,  and 
provided  such  certificates  may  not  be  purchased  from  persons  other 
than  those  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Department  to  have  been 
holders  thereof  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May  1937. 

Sec  705.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  continue  In  existence  the 
1933  cotton  producers'  pool  so  long  as  may  be  required  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  All  expense  Incident  to  the  acccmpli.'^h- 
ment  of  purposes  of  this  title  may  be  paid  from  funds  hereby 
appropriated,  for  which  purpose  the  fund  hereby  appropriated 
shall  be  deemed  as  supplemental  to  such  funds  as  are  now  to  the 
credit  of  the  Secretary,  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
operating  expenses  of  the  pool. 

Sec.  706.  The  authorization  contained  In  this  title  for  the  pur- 
chase of  outstanding  participation  trust  certificates,  C-51,  Is  not 
intended  as  recognizing  or  establishing  any  right  or  claim  In  the 
holders  thereof  against  the  United  States,  or  any  cbllgatlon  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  these  certificates  but  Is  in 
the  nature  of  a  gratuitous  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  accomplish  the  distribution  of  a  surplus  resulting  from  cotton 
operations,  amongst  those  persons,  or  their  assignees,  who  have 
come  to  be  the  bona  fide  holders  and  owners  of  these  certificates 
and  who.  as  such  certificate  holders,  came  to  believe  that  they 
were  entlUed  to  a  distribution  of  all  net  proceeds  derived  from 
marketing  of  the  cotton  involved  in  the  transaction.  After  expi- 
ration of  the  time  limit  herein  established,  the  certificates  then 
remaining  outstanding  and  not  theretofore  tendered  to  the  man- 
ager, cotton  pool,  for  purchase,  shall  not  be  purchased  and  no 
obligation  on  account  thereof  shall  exist. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  providing  for  parity  and 
crop  insurance  payments  with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn; 
providing  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  certain  agricultural 
commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Does    the    Senator    trom 
Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 
Mr.  LEK    I  yield. 


i-^/-v>T/-iT-»T?«cioT/^xT  A  T     DXTrrvDri      cttmatt? 


fi27 


f»rm  prtoe  dOM  not  t«c*eil  th*  puny 
9t  only  for  bumaa-ralM,  •^ort,  or 


Mice  tnenror,  be  duposed 
curp  lus-resenre  puxpoaes. 


(b)    All   not«s.  debentures,  or   other   sucn   oDUgations  issuea    ny 
the  Corporation  shall  be  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and  interest 


vaJues  during  the  10  years  Immediateiy  preceding  tne  year  in  wmcn 
8UCh  payment  is  determined." 
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Mr.  LEE.    I  yield. 
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Mr  McNARY.  I  enjoyed  very  much  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Tbey  wei  e  very  edifying  and 
extremely  interesting. 

I  think  the  Senator  stated  In  the  Art  part  of  his  argu- 
ment that  hia  amendment  referred  ony  to  three  agricul- 
tural commodities— cotton,  com.  and  whe  it.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  in  very  hastily  locking  over  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment — it  just  reached  my  d  esk  at  noon  today — 
I  find  that  there  seems  to  be  some  tieatment  of  tobacco 
and  rice  in  his  Wll.  though  the  first  pixt  of  his  bill  seems 
to  be  limited  to  wheat,  cotton,  and  com 

Mr.  LEE.  It  was  my  intention,  and  1  believe  the  Senator 
win  find  that  it  is  so  worked  out.  to  aj  nend  the  committee 
bill  so  far  as  wheat  and  cotton  are  cencemed.  but  not  to 
attempt  to  amend  it  so  far  as  tobacoi  and  rice  are  con- 
cerned; otherwise  to  leave  it.  as  applie<  to  tho6e  commodi- 
ties, as  It  was  proposed  by  the  committc  e. 

Mr  McNARY.  Is  the  Senator's  amer  dment  in  the  nature 
of  a  complete  suhsUtute  for  the  so-callsd  Pope-McOm  biE? 

Mr  LirK     Yes 

Mr.  McNARY.  Then  the  Senator  do<  s  treat  In  his  bill  of 
rice  and  tobacco,  but  In  the  same  f  ashl(  m  m  which  they  are 
treated  in  the  bill  which  is  now  before  lis  for  consideration, 
as  reported  from  the  committee? 

Mr.  LZE.    TTiat  is  correctly  stated:  3es. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  the  Senator  dil  not  make  clear  to 
me.    Perhaps  others  may  have  underst  nd  it.  but  I  did  not. 

The  Senator  sUted  that  he  treate<  of  crop  insurance. 
That  provision  is  found  on  page  4,  in  section  3.  No  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  bill  bef  wre  the  Seni  ,te  to  crop  insxirance, 
and  I  think  properly  so.  because  last  7«  Btf  we  passed  a  crop- 
Insurance  bill  which  was  introduced  by  i  he  able  Senator  from 

Idaho  [Mr.  Ponl. 

a  great 
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For  many,  many  years  I  have  felt 


interest  In  that 


subject  I  thought  it  one  of  the  most 
relief  to  the  farmer  that  had  been  ofTe  red.  Indeed,  in  1922 
I  introdiwed  the  first  resolution  covering  the  subject,  and 
held  exhaustive  bearings  on  it,  and  ha  1  passed  through  the 
Senate  two  bills  on  the  subject.  I  di<  not  lose  interest  in 
the  problem,  but  lost  faith  in  my  abiUt  r  to  secure  legislaUon 
on  the  subject  when  I  could  not  get  i  through  the  House. 
TLe  matter  was  later  taken  up  by  th(  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Fori]  In  a  very  able  way. 

Hie  Senator  from  Oklah(Hna  statec  that  crop-insurance 
Is  not  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  but  it  is  in  the  Senator's 
substitute  bill.  Do  I  correctly  understa  od  that  if  the  farmer 
should  suffer  a  loss  of  his  crop,  money  nust  be  appropriated 
to  pay  him  the  full  sum  of  that  loss? 

Mr.  T.wne  up  to  half  the  amount  a  lotted  to  him  tor  his 
production. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Is  that  one-half  of  he  crop  he  iwoduces, 
or  one-half  of  the  allotment  based  uion  the  soil-depleting 
base  acreage? 

Mr.  LEE.  One-half  of  the  allotmeit  based  upon  pounds 
and  bushels,  not  upon  acreage. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Is  there  any  premlu  n  required  to  be  paid 
by  the  farmer  who  shares  In  the  benefit  of  this  insiirance? 

Mr.  TfKK  Nothing  more  than  his  coi  iidiance  with  the  soil- 
oonaervatkm  program. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  moiiey  is  extrac  ed  from  the  Treasury 
wltliout  any  compensation  being  paic  by  the  farmer  who 
suffers  the  kMB  of  his  crop? 

Mr.  LEE.    T%at  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Has  the  Senator  nuu  e  any  estimate  of  the 
cost  this  would  entail  to  the  Treasury,  based  upon  the  nat- 
und  average  haaurds  that  befall  fanntrs  during  a  period  of 
years? 

Mr.  T.W1C  I  did  not  loaderstand  the  first  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's questioD. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  must  kiM)w  that  the  premium 
for  insurance,  whether  it  be  crop  insurance,  or  marine  in- 
gyrawy.  or  fire  insurance,  or  bor^ry  insurance,  or  any 
other  kind  of  Inauranoe,  Is  based  on  haprds  the  tosored  may 
suffer  over  a  period  of 

Mr.  LEE.    Yes. 


complete  methods  of 


Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  in  this  proposal  has  provided 
for  an  insurance  of  50  percent  of  the  crop.  Has  he  made 
an  estimate  from  the  experence  over  a  period  of  years  that 
might  be  considered  as  a  conservative  period,  as  to  the  prob- 
able loss  that  would  come  from  the  natural  hazards  the 
farmer  would  encounter  during  that  period  of  time? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  have  not.  I  assumed  the  committee  wo'old 
bring  in  a  bill  with  something  hke  this  provision  Ln  it,  so 
It  was  only  after  the  committee  bill  was  printed  tnat  I 
undertook  to  wTite  the  substitute.  It  was  not  entirely  new 
ground,  but  I  did  not  have  time  to  get  the  information  neces- 
sary. Crop  failure  is  defined  toward  the  eud  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  McNARY.    At  what  page? 
Mr.  LEE.    Page  29.    It  provides: 

The  term  "crop  failure"  means  complete  or  partial  failure  to 
prcxluce  the  normal  yield  of  an  agricultural  commodity  upon  a 
farm  by  reason  of  abnormal  weather  conditions.  Insect  peets, 
plant  dlficaaes,  or  any  other  natural  cause  beyond  the  control  of 
the  fanner. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  not  cost  any  more  to  give 
to  the  farmer  half  of  his  allotted  crop  in  case  of  total  failure, 
the  Oovemment  to  make  up  to  half  of  It,  than  it  would  cost 
us  to  appropriate  year  after  year  for  drought  relief,  and  flood 
relief,  and  grasshopper  relief,  and  army-worm  and  boll- 
weevil  relief.  This  would  be  a  more  practical  and  more 
systematic  way  of  reaching  that  problem  instead  of  setting 
up  another  organization  to  spend  relief  money. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  cause  is  deserving.  One  is  always 
exercised  by  the  failure  of  the  farmer  to  produce  his  crop 
aft€r  it  has  been  sowed  and  cultivated.  I  was  curious  to 
know  whether  the  Senator  had  made  any  estimate  of  the 
cost. 

Mr.  LEE.  Knowing  the  great  knowledge  of  the  Senator, 
and  his  past  interest  In  this  field,  and  also  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Pope),  who  has  made  a  fine  study 
of  the  subject,  I  should  be  happy  to  consider  any  amendment 
designed  to  Improve  the  proposal.  I  make  no  claim  that  it 
!  Is  water-tight,  so  to  speak,  considering  the  short  time  I 
have  had  to  prepare  it.  The  main  thing  today  toward  which 
!  I  direct  my  energy  is  the  policy  of  the  general  domestic  allot- 
ment, and  I  shall  be  very  generous  in  accepting  any  im- 
proving amendments. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer.  I  know  the 
rush  with  which  the  Senator  ha.s  framed  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Wliere  may  I  find  in  the 
substitute  the  provision  as  to  graduated  payments?  I  like 
that  idea. 

Mr.  LEE.    It  is  on  page  5.  section  4. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
philosophy  back  of  that,  upon  which  it  is  bottomed,  is  that 
the  large  farmer,  the  corporation  farmer.  Lhe  man  who  has 
many  acres,  would  not  share  equally  with  one  who  has  a 
few  acres,  that  the  purpose  of  the  substitute  is  to  help  the 
man  with  the  small  or  moderate-sized  farm,  or  what  we 
call  the  "family  farm."  That  is  the  idea.  Is  It  not? 
Mr.  LEE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  that  is  a  very  commendable  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  such  gradua- 
tion or  such  scaling  douTiward  cannot  be  effected  in  a  bill 
which  has  for  its  purpose  acreage  control? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  find  mj'self  in  complete  accord  with  the 
statement  of  the  able  Senator  in  that  regard.  Will  not  the 
Senator  again  give  me  the  reference  to  the  place  in  the  bill 
where  the  graduated  payment  provision  may  be  found? 
Mr.  LEE.  It  appears  on  page  5.  beginning  about  line  19. 
Mr.  McNARY.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  it  now,  but 
I  shall  make  a  reference  to  it,  and  will  thoroughly  enjoy 
reading  it  this  evening.  The  Senator  stated  that  the  key- 
stone of  the  substitute  is  not  crop  control. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  purpose  of  the  substitute  is  not  crop  con- 
trol, so  far  as  It  applies  to  wheat  and  cotton  and  com.  Its 
purpose  is  to  help  the  farmer,  to  give  him  a  boimty,  to  give 
him  a  aodl-conservaUon  program,  and  give  him  a  natural 
ever-normal  granary  by  virtue  of  his  receiving  a  Govern- 
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ment  check,  or  payment,  or  bounty,  which  will  enable  him 
to  store  the  commodity  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Does  the  Senator  refer  to  It  as  an  ever- 
normal  granary,  or  is  it  a  plan  to  encourage  a  sufficient 
storage  of  wheat  by  the  producer  so  that  in  time  of  drought, 
or  where  crop  conditions  are  not  favorable,  it  may  be  avail- 
able for  consumption? 

Mr.  LEE.  That  is  an  accurate  statement;  I  do  not  refer 
to  it  as  an  ever-norm.al  granary. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Is  an  efTort  made  in  the  substitute  to  dis- 
courage production  or  decrease  acreage  of  any  of  the  crops? 
Mr.   LEE.     The  substitute  will  not,  in   my   opinion,   en- 
courage production  as  much  as  if  there  were  no  regulation 
at  all.     Let  me  illustrate  how  I  think  it  will  work.    Before 
there  was  any  control  the  farmer  was  faced,  when  cotton 
went  down  to  5  cents  a  pound,  with  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing his  production  in  order  to  make  up  for  its  reduced 
value.     He  had  certain  fixed  obligations  he  had  to  meet,  like 
taxes  and  interest.     Therefore  he  increased  his  production, 
because  he  had  to.     Under  the  proposed  program,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  for  a  part  of  his  commodity,  his  share  of 
the  domestic  market,  he  will  receive  a  good  price,  a  parity 
price,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  so  increase  his  pro- 
duction in   order  to  meet  his  fixed   obligations,   and   thus, 
while  it  will  not  necessarily  control  him.  the  tendency  will 
be  toward  that  end.    The  farmer  knows  how  many  pounds 
there  are  in  a  bale  of  cotton.     We  understand  that  a  farmer 
is  not  going  to  put  in  any  more  5-cent  cotton  than  he  has 
to.   so  when   it  goes  down  to  such  a  low  figure,   if  he  is 
getting  an  income  on  parity  for  a  part  of  It,  he  is  going  to 
take  that  opportunity  to  diversify,  to  put  in  other  crops, 
raise  his  food  and  feed  first. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Is  the  parity  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers measured  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  parity  price  is 
mea.sured  in  the  bill   under   consideration']' 

Mr.  LEE.  Yes;  :,t  was  my  intention  to  keep  that  the  same. 
The  pavment  is  the  difference  between  the  current  farm 
price  and  parity,  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Speaking  ^f  cotton,  is  it  proposed  in  the 
substitute  bill  to  pay  the  parity  price  on  the  whole  pro- 
duction  on   a  given  acreage,   or  how   is  that   arranged? 

Mr.  LEE.  No:  simply  on  the  amount  allotted  to  each 
farmer  as  his  fair  share  of  the  domestic  allotment. 

Mr.  McN.\RY.  Who  makes  that  allotment — the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  LEE.  Yes.  I  have  followed  very  much  the  commit- 
tee bill  in  making  the  provision  for  such  allotments.  I  made 
the  provision  a  little  more  elastic,  giving  the  Secretary  a 
little  more  discretion,  which  would  allow  for  allotments 
based  not  entirely  on  past  production. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Is  provision  made  in  the  substitute  to  cal- 
culate upon  a  soil-depleting  base  acreage?  In  other  words, 
is  it  provided  m  the  bill,  for  example,  that  45,000.000  acres 
might  be  called  the  maximum  upon  which  cotton  may  be 
produced,  and  then  that  acreage  shall  be  allotted  propor- 
tionately among  cotton  States? 

Mr.  LEE.  The  prenous  average  production  over  10  years 
is  taken,  making  r.Uowance  for  drought,  floods,  and  so  forth. 
and  each  State  :s  given  its  previous  average  production, 
considering  the  variances  resulting  from  drought,  floods,  and 
so  forth,  and  then  in  turn  considering  the  production  for 
each  county.  I  have  used  the  same  language  as  that  used 
in  the  committee  bill  with  reference  to  the  local  committee 
in  each  county.  One  term  used  in  the  substitute  bill  is 
"wheat,  cotton,  end  corn  productivity"  of  the  land  to  be 
considered.  Tliat  provision  is  made  in  case  some  man  has 
not  been  raising  :otton.  If  we  base  conditions  too  severely 
on  former  production,  we  shall  prevent  farmers  from  rotat- 
ing crops. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Then.  I  judge  from  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, that  the  basis  is  somewhat  more  elastic  than  the  one 
in  the  bill  before  us. 
Mr.  LEE.     Yes 

Mr,  McNARY.    Docs  the  Senator,  in  his  proposed  substi- 
tute, in  any  way  attempt  to  curtail  the  surplus,  or  bring  the 


production  to   a  point  where  It  Is  equal  to  the  domestic 
requirements,  or  does  he  offer  subsidies  for  the  export  of 

surplus? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  do  not  attempt  to  control  production  at  all. 
Nature  controls  the  production;  and.  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  am  fully  convinced  that  if  we  v.-ork  more  on  the  end 
of  increasing  buying  power  we  shall  find  that  we  can  buy 
almost  all  we  produce  in  this  country-,  and  that  if  we  do  not 
artificially  raise  the  prices  of  those  commodities  they  will 
find  a  more  ready  market  in  foreign  countries.  Nature  has 
her  own  way  of  controlling  produc'ilon.  We  have  seen  4 
years  of  drought  just  closed  in  Oklahoma,  and  it  makes  one 
think  twice  before  he  enters  into  an  agreement  for  limitmg 
production  for  the  future. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  was  told  by  a  very  eminent  authority  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  prediction  for  this 
year  was  for  a  1,000.000. 000-bushel  crop  of  wheat.  Under  the 
Senator's  plan,  what  would  a  1,000.000  000-bushel  crop  of 
wheat  cost  the  Government? 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  the  Senator  mean  for  the  domestic 
allotment? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes;  under  the  provisions  of  the  Senator's 

bill.  ^ 

Mr.  LEE.  That  would  not  be  the  consumption.  The 
amount  to  be  consumed  is  tlie  only  part  on  which  the  allot- 
ment would  be  paid. 

Mr.  McNARY.  What  does  the  Senator  consider  con- 
sumption? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  ask  what  the  cost 
w^ould  be.  According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  cost  would  be  $140,000,000. 

Mr.  POPE,     Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  LEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE,  I  was  interested  in  the  Senator's  last  state- 
ment. What  current  price  did  the  Senat-or  use  in  arriving 
at  the  figure  of  $140,000,000? 

Mr.  LEE,  The  Department  of  Agriculture  furnished  me 
the  figures.  They  stated  that  parity  on  wheat  as  of  last 
month  was  $1.17  plus.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  the  figure  they 
gave  me  as  to  the  current  price;  but  since  the  figures  were 
their  figures,  and  ^hey  were  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  matter  either  way,  I  take  it  that  they  gave  me  a  fair 
statement, 

Mr.  POPE,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  that  point.  Using  the 
October  15  prices  as  a  basis,  as  compared  with  parity,  cotton 
at  9,5  cents  a  pound  would  require  $318,000,000;  wheat  at 
57,6  cents  per  bushel  would  require  $374,000,000;  and  corn 
at  40,4  cents  a  bushel  would  require  $939,000,000.  making  a 
total  of  $1,631,000,000  figured  on  those  prices.  Those  cal- 
culations were  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

handed  to  me. 

Mr,  LEE.  I  have  a  list  calculated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  given  me  since  I  started  on  this  matter 
about  3  days  ago.  The  figure  given  me  on  wheat  was  that 
it  would  cost  $140,000,000  and  cotton  $260,000,000, 

Mr.  POPE,  Evidently  they  were  figuring  as  of  the  price 
on  a  different  date  than  the  present  time,  then,  because  I 
have  here  the  figures  on  that  point. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  another  question.  Under  his 
substitute,  would  all  the  cotton  farmers  and  all  the  corn 
farmers  and  all  the  wheat  farmers  be  paid  exactly  alike? 

Mr.  LEE.     How  docs  thp  Senator  mean? 

Mr,  POPE,  I  mean,  would  they  be  given  these  varied 
paj-ments  on  the  basis  provided  in  the  Senator's  substitute 

bill? 

Mr.  LEE.     Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  All  of  them,  whether  they  complied  with  the 
soil-conservation  program  or  not? 

Mr,  LEE.  No;  it  is  provided  that  they  must  comply  with 
the  soil -conservation  program. 

Mr.  POPE.  Then  since,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  soil- 
conservation  program,  certain  requirements  must  be  met, 
certain  acreages  diverted,  certain  soil-conservation  plans  fol- 
lowed, the  Senator's  payment  would  be  not  on  the  full 
amount  of  the  domestic  consumption,  but  on  that  portion 
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of  the  domestic  eonsomption  In  which 
tlcipated.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEE.    I  do  not  follow  the  Senator. 


ta  my  own  way  and  perhaps  the  Senator  can  point  out 
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the  coopcrators  par- 


Let  me  state  It 


a  man's  allotment  of 
that  X  number  of 
would  bring  him  up 


Jie   soil-conservation 

of  com  and  cotton, 
larger  than  his  parity 
not 


say.    There  Is  no  use 

farmer  is  going  to  get 

the  committee  bill  and 


better  what  he  means.  Under  my  plan 
wheat  Is  X  number  of  bushels.  Or 
bushels  he  would  receive  a  bounty  tha 
to  parity. 

Mr.    POPE.    If   he   cooperates   in 
program? 

Mr.  LEE.    Yes.     The  same  is  true 
If  his  conservation  payment  should  be 
payment,   he  would  take  only  the  latger.     He  would 
receive  both  payments  under  the  sirtxtitute  bill 

Mr.  POPE.    Suppose  that  no  more  n  lOTiey  should  be  avail 
able  for  the  making  of  the  parity  paym<  nts  and  soil-conserva 
tion  payment*  next  year  than  is  available  this  year 
processing  taxes  have  been  levied:  no 

been   made  available.     Would  the  Senator  then   say   that 
under  the  provisions  of  his  bill  the  coo  perators  would  receive 
in  parity  payments  any  more  than  th(  y  now  receive  in  soil 
conservation  payments? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
beating  around  the  bush  about  it.  The 
Just  what  we  appropriate.  As  between 
my  substitute  bill,  no  matter  which  onj;  is  passed,  he  will  get 
Just  what  we  appropriate.  What  wou]  d  the  Senator's  bill  do 
in  a  case  like  that  which  he  outlined? 

Mr.  POPE.  It  would  do  exactly  the  same  as  the  substitute, 
but  with  this  addition:  Believing  as  we  do  that  control  of 
surplus  is  advisable,  we  would  have  tl;  e  opporttmity  to  bring 
up  the  commodity  price  so  as  constantly  to  reduce  the  neces- 
sary parity  pasrment.  But  under  the  Senator's  bill,  with  no 
RStrlctlons  upon  the  accumulation  of  auTiluses.  no  control  of 
production  or  market  or  anjrthlng  else,  would  not  the  tendency 
be  for  the  price  constantly  to  go  d<iwn  and  thereby  con- 
stantly to  Increase  the  amount  the  Government  would  have 
to  pay  under  his  bill,  whereas  the  ter  dency  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  be  constantly  to  redu  ce  the  necessary  parity 
pasrments  by  the  Oovemment  because  the  ciurent  price  would 
tend  constantly  to  go  up  with  control  m  better  operation? 

Mr.  USE.  Hie  Senator  has  correctly  stated  it,  except  it 
would  not  necessarily  follow  that  prices  go  down,  and  it 
would  not  necessarily  follow  that  prod  jction  would  be  greatly 
Increased,  "nie  Senator  is  right  back  x^here  we  started.  It  is 
a  question  whether  we  are  going  to  >ut  the  burden  on  the 
consumer,  who  Is  leas  able  to  pay.  or  k  vy  taxes  in  accordance 
with  one's  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  POPE.  Under  the  Senator's  si  bstitute  if  we  carry  on 
tbe  soll-conservaUon  program  and  ( nly  cooperators  under 
that  procram  can  receive  the  parity  payments,  and  if  the 
parity  payments  will  not  exceed  soil- conservation  payments 
for  the  next  year  or  two— because  we  will  not  have  the 
money  to  do  so— then  what  possible  a(  [vantage  could  there  be 
In  the  Senator's  biU?  We  now  have  4  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram. We  are  making  soU-conservntioo  payments  to  the 
extent  of  about  $500,000,000.  If  no  more  money  should  be 
available  for  the  paymients  to  the  oioperators  In  the  form 
of  parity  payments,  then  those  paynents  will  not  be  any 
greater  th*n  they  are  now.  There  lure  no  control  features 
Involved,  ao  what  possible  value  coull  there  be  in  the  Sen- 
ator's subsUtute? 

Mr.  LEE.  The  main  value  is  elimii  lation  of  the  objection- 
able cMitrol  features,  and  then  thu  total  volume  of  the 
farmers'  income  would  be  greater  because  they  would  have 
more  to  sell.  Another  advantage  u:ider  the  terms  of  my 
bill  would  be  taking  the  money  off  tlie  top,  off  the  big  pay- 
ments to  the  corporations  that  we  cannot  graduate,  and 
giving  It  to  the  small  fellow.  Another  advantage  would  be 
that  its  cost  of  oi;)eratic»i  would  be  less,  and  more  of  the 
grease  would  get  to  where  the  squeak  is. 

Mr.  POPE.  Hie  effect  of  the  Senator's  bill — and  I  think 
he  is  correct  about  it — would  be  to  i  educe  the  payments  to 
the  large  cooperators  under  the  Soil  C  !onservation  Act.  Then 
why  nc^  amend  the  Soil  Conservatloi  i  Act  and  modify  those 


;?ayments?     I  can  see  the  point  involved  and  I  have  a  great 

deal  of  s>-mpathy  with  It,  although  I  have  great  doubt  as  to 
•whether  we  could  obtain  cooperation  m  the  soil-conservation 
program  if  we  should  do  rhat.  Howovfr,  I  have  sympathy 
with  the  Senator's  purpo-^e.  Why  not  amend  the  SoU  Con- 
licrvation  Act  and  accomplish  that  purpose,  since  his  substi- 
tute bill  could  net  po.-.s:bly  acccmph-h  any  other  purpose,  as 
I  see  it,  becau-se  it  does  not  contr')i  production  nor  provide 
payments  under  the  namp  of  paxity  puyments.  and  the  sotl- 
conservaiion  program  would  be  camt  d  on  jvi.-t  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  LEE.  Docs  not  the  Senator  favor  giving  the  farmer 
benc&Ls? 

Mr    POPE.    Certainly.      That  is  the  purpose  of  our  bill. 
Mr   LEE.     Does  net  the  Senator  agree  that  m  order  to  do 
that  we  will  have  to  appropriate  money? 
Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  LEE.  Then  the  Senator's  bill  is  just  like  mine,  in 
that  if  we  do  not  appropriate  we  are  both  in  the  same  fix. 
If  we  do  appropriate,  then  more  of  what  we  appropriate 
will  go  to  the  farmer  under  my  bill  than  under  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  POPE.  But  the  committee  bill  provides  for  control 
of  production  and  for  control  of  marketing,  which  I  am 
convinced  will  have  a  tendtTicy  to  bring  up  prices  con- 
stantly. Price  control,  or  control  which  would  reduce  any 
price  increase.  I  think  is  by  far  the  most  important  feature 
of  any  farm  bill.  My  desire  is  to  get  to  the  point  where 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  benefit  payments  to  the 
farmer  at  all.  The  only  way  to  get  there  is  to  increase 
tiis  price  to  a  point  where  he  will  not  need  such  payments. 
Mr  LEE.  Dc^s  the  Senator  rem- mber  when  the  price 
ctf  beef  and  pork  went  so  high  that  the  consuniers  quit 
buy.ng,  and  tiieii  the  price  went  down  again?  Does  not 
the  Senator  know  when  we  raise  generally  the  price  level 
thar.  condition  naturally  follow.'^? 
Ml-.  POPE.     Exactly  so. 

Mr.  LEE.  And  wo  are  going  to  place  an  indirect  tax  on 
what  the  consumer.-;  have  to  buy. 

Mr.  POPE.  By  bnncmc  the  price  up  to  panfy.  no  com- 
sunier  would  have  a  just  ground  of  complaint. 

Mr.  LEE.    Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  parity  would 
then  raise  the  cost  of  what  the  farmer  has  to  buy? 
Mr.  POPE.    I  do  not  think  .so. 

Mr.  LEE.  Why  not?  All  those  things  are  so  generally 
Intercomiected  that  it  necesi-arily  follows  that  the  general 
price  level  goes  up.  We  raise  the  price  of  corn,  and  that 
increases  the  price  of  beef  and  cattle,  and  that  raises  the 
level  of  pork  and  sheep,  and  wool,  and  labor,  and  everything 
else.  Then  the  parity  payment  would  go  cLmblng  on  up 
and  we  would  have  to  raue  the  other  prices  to  catch  it 
again. 

Mr.  POPE.  There  is  some  force  in  the  Senator's  state- 
ment; but  if  we  have  soaw  antitrust  laws  and  some  other 
regulation,  that  would  be  the  place  to  apply  them  to  keep 
at  a  reasonable  level  the  prices  of  the  things  the  faurmer 
has  to  buy. 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  the  tarifC  is 
a  discrimination  against  the  farmer  in  favor  of  the  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  POPE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  the  Senator  believe  we  can  offset  that 
benefit  without  either  repealing  that  tariff  or  giving  the 
farmer  an  equivalent  advantage? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  think  that  is  very  true, 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  the  benaUir's  bill  propose  to  give  the 
farmer  an  offsetting  benefit  without  appropriating  money, 
and  giving  it  to  him  by  the  mere  machinery  of  raising  the 
price  artificially?  Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  when 
we  raise  the  price  of  cotton  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods 
will  go  up  and  the  manufacturer  still  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage that  he  previou.>ly  had?  We  have  not  overcome  that 
advantage,  and  we  will  not  unless  we  appropriate  money  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  there  is  great  force  in  the  Senator's 
statement  about  the  spualing  of  prices;  but  some  of  the  com- 
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modifies,  wheat  and  corn,  for  instance,  have  gone  to  parity. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  price  of  flour  and  bread  has  corre- 
spondingly increased,  but  it  .<;eems  to  me  that  is  the  only 
method  of  now  helping  the  farmer.  I  do  not  think  the 
farmer  should  be  ulaced  m  the  position  where  permanently 
he  inu.^t  receive  benefits  from  the  United  States  TieasujT- 
I  think  It  is  far  more  important  to  work  on  the  theory  of 
makinR  his  price  level  comparable  to  the  price  level  cf  the 
commodities  he  buys,  so  as  not  to  put  him  in  the  position  of 
accepting  a  dole  or  charity.  I  think  no  fan.icr  desires  to 
lece-.ve  these  benefits  if  he  can  only  receive  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  LEE.  That  is  true,  but  does  not  the  Senator  realize 
that  when  we  raise  the  farmer's  price  we  raise  the  price  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  then  the  farmer  has  not  any  ad- 
vantage? His  price  level  will  have  been  moved  up.  and  so 
will  the  manufacturer's,  and  we  will  not  have  done  anything 
but  make  a  futile  gesture. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  Senator  m.akes  that  entirely  too 
strong.  I  am  satisfied  the  corn  farmers  and  the  wheat 
farmers  and  even  the  hog  fanners  are  much  better  off.  It 
is  true  the  prices  of  those  commodities  have  t>een  increased 
to  the  consumer  to  some  extent,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  it  justifies  our  efforts  to  increase  the  prices  of  farm 
commodities  even  though  we  may  have  to  contend  with  the 
ether  problem  of  increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The 
larmer  being  a  consumer  must  be  subject  to  the  higher 
prices.  Whenever  the  farmer,  as  in  1909  to  1914.  has  re- 
ceived a  fair  price,  compared  with  the  manufactured 
products,  he  has  gotten  along  very  well,  but  when  his  price 
has  gone  down  disastrously  low — even  though  the  prices  of 
the  things  he  buys  have  gone  down,  they  never  go  down  as 
low  as  his  prices  do— he  has  been  in  great  distress,  losing 
his  farm  and  being  unable  to  mak:e  a  living.  I  have  noticed 
that  follows. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  certainly  do  not  want  farm  prices  to  go  down. 
My  bill  is  not  intended  to  bring  that  about  directly.  My  bill 
is  intended  to  le;  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operate. 
I  am  not  advocating  low  farm  prices;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  not  advocating  trying  to  pay  the  farmer  an  artificially 
stimulated  price  that  will  raise  all  prices  alike,  while  he 
will  not  have  any  more  advantage  than  he  had  before. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  should  agree  with  the  Senator,  except  that 
I  do  not  think  an  increase  of  farm  prices  in  this  way  would 
have  the  effect  the  Senator  expects  of  correspondingly  in- 
creasing the  prices  of  the  things  the  farmer  buys. 

Mr.  LEE.  So  far,  no  argument  has  been  given  to  show 
differently;  and  I  will  yield  a  few  minutes  to  the  Senator  if 
he  will  .show  how  it  will  work  otherwise. 

Mr.  POPE.  O!  course,  the  parity  price  constantly  reflects 
Vae  price  to  which  the  farmer  Is  entitled.  Ever  since  the 
/^ricultural  Adjustment  Act  went  into  effect  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  figuring  the  parity  price.  The 
parity  price  has  not  varied  very  much  from  that  time  until 
this:  and  y,n  duiing  that  time  the  farmer  has  had  the  parity 
price,  and  even  above  the  parity  price,  for  corn  and  wheat, 
and  perhaps  for  other  commodities,  such  as  beef  and  hogs. 
The  parity  price,  which  shows  the  rclation.ship  between 
manufactured  commodities  and  the  farmer's  commodities, 
has  not  varied  very  much  since  the  original  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  went  into  effect,  which  shows  that  while 
there  is  some  increase  in  the  price  of  manufactured  com- 
modities, there  is  not  by  any  means  a  corresponding  in- 
crease. Otherwise,  the  i>arity  price,  which  has  constantly 
been  figured,  would  have  gone  up  two  or  three  times  higher 
than  it  was,  wc  will  .say.  in  1934,  when  the  act  went  into 
effect. 

Mr.  LEE.  Nc;  the  trouble  with  the  Senator's  argument 
there  is  that  he  assumes  that  the  prices  of  manufactured 
articles  went  down  when  the  prices  of  farm  articles  went 
down.  They  dii  not.  A  cultivator  cost  nearly  as  much  as 
before.  The  International  Harvester  Co.  was  able  to  hold 
the  price  of  a  mowing  machine  right  up  around  where  it 
was.  and  many  of  the  things  the  farmer  had  to  buy  never 
did  go  down;  so  when  the  farm  price  went  down,  and  then 
was  brought  back  up,  there  was  not  a  corresponding  rise  in 


the  case  of  other  commodities,  because  their  prices  were 
already  up. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can  nnswer  my  qurs- 
ticn.  as  he  promised  to  do  a  while  a-so.  as  to  what  effect  he 
thinks  huge  unsalable  surplu.<^-es  have  upon  the  price  of 
commiodities. 

Mr.  LEE.  First,  they  have  the  lulvantage  cf  an  export 
trade.  More  of  them  arc  sold  in  expert,  m  foreign  trade. 
I  never  did  follow  a  bale  of  cotton  to  see  where  it  went.  I 
understood  the  farmers  had  cotton  stored  on  farms,  some 
of  t-hem  in  their  sheds.  I  saw  cotton  out  on  the  fanns;  I 
saw  it  in  warehouses:  but  I  do  not  undertake  to  shoulder 
the  task  of  taking  care  of  the  surplus.  Nature  will  take 
care  of  that.  The  following  year  we  had  pretty  bad  drought 
and  boll  weevil,  and  the  sm-plus  takes  care  of  itself. 

I  have  admitted  all  along  that  a  surplus  over  a  period 
of  years  will  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  market. 
Unquestionably  that  is  so,  but  I  was  refuting  the  argument 
that  it  is  the  sole  factor  in  raising  the  price.  It  is  a  con- 
tributing factor,  surely;  I  will  admit  that;  but  with  the 
price  going  down  there  are  certain  compensations.  We 
should  have  to  appropriate  more  money  for  parity  pay- 
ments, it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  sell  more 
cotton  abroad:  and  every  time  we  sell  a  bale  of  cotton 
abroad,  if  we  get  only  $20  for  the  bale  of  cotton,  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  is  $20  more  wealthy,  and  we  have  gotten  rid  of 
the  cotton,  and  that  increase  in  wealth  is  felt  throughout  the 
whole  country,  whereas  if  we  do  not  get  that  export  trade 
we  are  $20  less  wealthy  than  we  would  have  been  if  we  had 
gotten  it. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  of  course  the 
matter  of  demand  is  all  important:  but  assuming  a  fairly 
constant  demand  and  a  rather  constant  export  volume  and 
a  constant  consumption  in  this  country,  the  volume,  under 
that  assumption,  is  all  important. 

I  happen  to  have  on  the  wall  in  my  ofSce  a  chart  showing 
the  facts  with  reference  to  the  production  of  hogs  and 
cattle.  It  shows  that  as  the  volume  increases  year  after 
year,  the  price  decreases  just  as  steadily  over  a  period  of 
15  years  as  can  be.  The  same  thing  would  be  true,  assum- 
ing a  constancy  of  demand,  in  the  case  of  all  other  com- 
modities— corn,  cotton,  wheat,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  LEE.     But  does  not  the  Senator  think  that  assump- 
I  tion  IS  false  in  the  beginning?     The  assumption  of  a  con- 
stant demand  and  a  constant   supply  of  course  is  a  great 
!   assumption.     Part  of  our  demand  is  abroad.     They  have  a 
I  drought,  and  they  make  a  greater  demand  on  our  products. 
They  have  a  bumper  crop,  and  the  demand  is  less.    So  when 
the  Senator  assumes  a  constant  demand.  I  showed  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  demand  is  not  always  the  same.     When  prices 
went  so  low  that  the  consumer  could  not  buy,  the  demand 
fell  off.  and  I  can  .show  him  that  the  consumption  of  pork 
and  beef  fell  off,  and  the  Senator  knows  it. 

So  if  the  Senator  starts  out  on  an  assumption  that  Is 
false  in  the  beginning,  he  cannot  build  a  very  substantial 
argument  on  it.    I  do  not  agree  with  the  assumption. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  one  cannot 
determine  the  exact  demand:  but.  as  stated  by  Secretary 
Wallace  in  his  speech  at  Topeka  the  other  day,  the  domestic 
consumption  of  wheat  over  a  long  period  of  years  has 
approximated  550.000.000  bushels.  In  that  connection  he 
made  the  statement  that  the  national  stomach  for  wheat 
does  not  grow;  and  the  same  thing  is  very  largely  true  of 
corn,  although  the  amount  of  consumption  of  corn  depends 
upon  the  number  of  hogs  and  vice  versa.  But  the  effective 
demand  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  fairly  constant, 
because  the  exports  have  been  about  the  same  and  the 
domestic  consumption  has  been  about  the  .same. 

With  reference  to  potatoes  for  instance,  a  number  of 
years  ago  I  checked  up  the  national  consumption  of  pota- 
toes; and  the  Senator  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  uniform 
it  has  been  from  year  to  year,  notwithstanding  low  prices 
and  high  prices.  'The  thing  that  affected  potato  prices,  by 
reason  of  the  fairly  constant  demand,  was  that  with  a 
bumper  crop  one  year  the  price  would  go  down  to  10.  20,  or 
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so  cents  »  hundred,  and  the  next  year  with  a  shorter  yield, 
the  price  of  the  amount  that  was  consumed  would  go  up  to 
a  (tollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  ah  examination  of  the 
charts,  which  show  the  effect  of  procuction  on  the  potato 
market.  I  think  the  Senator  has  over  .coked  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  volume  on  the  price  when  the  demand  does  remain 
fairly  constant. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  Senator  asks  what  would  happen  in  the 
case  of  a  surplus.  Here  Is  one  thin(  that  would  happen. 
This  would  be  one  result: 

In  the  home  State  of  the  Senator  f i  om  Kansas— I  should 
like  the  Senator  from  Kansas   [Mr.    SIcGnxl   to  listen  to 

this there  is  a  Chemical  Foundation  company  at  Atchison, 

Kans.  Its  plant  has  a  capacity  of  1(  .000  gallons  a  day  of 
fuel  alcohol.  It  has  a  capacity  of  ope  -ation  of  from  four  to 
five  thousand  bushels  of  grain  and  fron  16  to  20  carloads  of 
potatoes,  artichokes,  and  so  forth.  It  will  consume  approxi- 
mately $750,000  worth  of  raw  matenal  a  year  and  give 
employment  to  from  10,000  to  25.000  ucres  of  land  and  give 
employment  to  a  number  of  persons,  xith  on  the  farm  and 
In  the  factory.  It  can  do  that,  for  ir  stance,  if  the  price  of 
wheat  is  60  cents;  but  above  that  it  ii  not  so  profitable.  In 
the  case  of  kaflrcom  and  other  grain  and  sorghums  it  can 
operate  profitably  at  56  cents.  With  i  big  crop  such  as  the 
Senator  has  in  mind  other  uses  woidd  be  developed,  and 
when  our  oil  wells  and  oil  fields  are  t  oing  dry.  certainly  we 
ought  to  be  considering  some  other  '?ay  of  producing  fuel. 
This  is  a  high-explosive  fuel  It  sells  at  22 »2  cents  a  gallon 
at  those  prices  of  grain,  and  the  fa:tory  can  pay  a  good 
price  for  potatoes,  too. 

When  the  isrice  goes  up,  the  thing  that  happens  is  what 
happened  in  Germany.  Sjmthetic  s  ibstitutes  are  brought 
m  to  t^kf  the  place  of  the  conunodty;  and  so  we  cannot 
increase  and  broaden  our  market  w  len  we  are  artificially 
stimulating  the  price.  But  when  the  surplus  that  the  Sena- 
tor so  much  fears  comes,  other  uses  ^  ill  come  to  these  com- 
modities that  we  can  use  afterward,  and  thus  broaden  our 
market;  and  I  rather  think  the  Senator's  statement  that 
consumption  does  not  increase,  and  :hat  the  stomach  djes 
not  get  larger,  is  a  mistake,  because  t  does  get  larger  when 
people  are  able  to  buy. 

Mr.  POPE.  In  the  Secretary's  spetch  at  Topeka.  he  com- 
mented on  that,  and  pointed  out  the  reason  why  the  wheat 
stomach  had  not  gotten  larger.  It  was,  he  said,  because 
other  foods  are  used  ii^tead  of  wh  at.  but  ha  did  assert 
that  the  wheat  stomach  was  not  geting  larger. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  a  matter  we 
found  in  connection  with  the  hearings.  We  found  that  in 
Kansas,  and  the  same  would  be  tnn:  in  Oklahoma  and  in 
Texas,  the  price  was  driven  down  belDW  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  the  production  of  all  the  oil  the  wells  would  yield. 
So  that  in  Kansas  there  was  first  an  attempt  to  control  the 
volume  of  oil  produced  by  voluntary  ai  reement.  It  was  found 
that  there  were  some  chiselers  who  w  3uld  not  cooperate  in  a 
voluntary  agreement.  Then  a  law  was  passed  requiring  a 
limitation  of  the  production  of  oil.  Not  only  that,  but  a 
compact  was  entered  into  with  othei  States,  and  I  presume 
that  in  the  Senator's  own  State  of  C  klahoma  such  a  law  is 
in  effect,  limiting  the  amount  of  oil  that  can  be  produced. 
So  a  balanced  production  of  oil  is  brought  about  at  a  fair 
price  to  the  producer,  and  perhaps  Qot  an  unfair  price  to 
the  constimer. 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  the  Senator  thinl  it  is  fair  to  compare 
the  oU  producer  with  the  farmer,  wio  cannot  regulate  his 
jvoduction,  whereas  the  production  of  an  oil  well  can  be 
cut  down,  and  only  a  few  oil  operat)rs  are  required  to  get 
together  to  do  that,  as  compared  wit  i  many  farmers.  Does 
the  Senator  think  that  is  a  fair  comparison? 

Mr.  POPE.  Of  course,  it  would  nit  work  with  the  same 
degree  ot  acctiracy.  bat  the  same  principle  would  apply.  If 
we  were  to  follow  the  Senator's  arguncnt.  that  the  farmers 
should  produce  all  they  possibly  can,  and  that  the  surpluses. 
while  of  some  Importance^  are  not  very  important  in  the 
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price  structure,  then  we  mishr  say  that  the  oil  men  should 
produce  all  they  can.  AssunAn^  a  dt-mand  for  oil  such  as 
exists  in  this  country,  not  entirely  constant,  but  fairly  con- 
stant, with  that  sort  of  a  fairly  constant  d<.niand,  liae  volunis 
of  oil  produced  does  affect  the  price,  as  indicated  by  the  oil 
legislation.  So  to  that  extent,  so  far  a^,  the  object  is^  con- 
cerned, assuming  it  would  not  be  e.xactiy  appL-^ible  so  lai  as 
the  principle  of  the  effect  cf  ihese  sui-p^^.i^es  upon  price  is 
concerned,  it  seems  to  me  it  13  a  fair  anaiopy. 

Mr.  LEE.  Of  cour3C.  I  admit  that  i  U  has  a  contributing 
influence,  but  I  believe  we  pay  too  dearly  for  it  in  our  for- 
eign market,  and  m  the  higher  cost  of  livin=i  ou  the  piirt 
of  tho:e  least  able  to  puy.  and  in  tne  obnoxious-cuuirol 
feature. 

I  appreciate  the  timely  interest  of  the  Senator  in  the 
substitute,  and  his  con*nbution  to  the  discui^sion. 

Mr.   COPELAND.     Mr.  President,  will   the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  permit  me  to  ask  a  que-stion  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 
Mr.  LEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Did  the  Senator  .=  ;>eak  about  control 
of  the  production  of  oil? 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes;  I  made  reference  to  the  matter  cf  the 
control  of  the  prr^du'^on  of  oil. 

Mr,  COPELAND.  That  control  1.^  by  S^ate  compact,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  POPE.  By  State  compact,  anri  State  laws  carrying 
out  the  compact. 

Mr.  COPELANT).  Why  would  net  cxac'b"  the  same  sys- 
tem, be  succe'-?ful  m  r(  Lition  to  corn  and  wheat  and  cotton? 
Mr.  POPE.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  think  there  are  some  differences  becati-e  of  sea- 
sonal conditions,  and  the  fact  that  the  soil  pr.oduce-  ene 
year  better  than  another.  I  think  there  are  some  differences 
in  the  facf.'^.  But  the  sam.  '  principle  which  I  wa.-  urging 
a  few  m.mute"  afto  applies,  'hat  i.s.  that  a  tr'-mendous  volume 
dum.p^d  onto  the  market  brines  down  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity. That  appl'f^':  in  the  ca.so  rf  oil,  as  well  as  to  an 
overproduction  of  any  other  commodity. 

What  is  the  diffcence  between  com  grown  on  the  land, 
wheat  frcwn  on  the  land,  or  cotton  grown  on  the  land,  and 
oil.  which  ccm.cs  cut  of  the  land?  They  are  all  natural 
products,  and  the  same  principle  of  extraordmarj-  su'-plu.-es 
w:u!i  apply  t^t)  any  one  of  them..  I  think  history  confirms 
tha'. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  M:.  President,  I  do  not  at  all  dispute 
that  the  two  problems  are  alike,  that  they  rxm  along  parallel 
hnes;  but  the  question  I  asked  was.  if  State  compacts  have 
been  successful  in  the  control  of  surplus  oil.  why  would  not 
State  ccmpacts  be  successful  in  the  control  of  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  or  cotton? 
Mr.  LEE.  I  will  answer  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PCPE.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  him.self 
can  well  answer  that. 

Mr.  LEE.  Tliat  would  not  be  very  effective,  because  a 
few  of  the  States  which  did  not  enter  into  the  compact  could 
sell.  The  same  is  true  as  to  cotton.  We  are  trying  to  h  Id 
our  foreign  market  with  no  control  ov^r  the  world  maikt  at 
aL,  m.erciy  by  control  here. 

Mr.  McGLLL.  NL.  President,  w.ll  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa y.eld? 

Mr.  LEE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from.  Kaa^^as. 
Mr.  McGILL.    Is  not  this  also  true,  with  reference  to  the 
difference   m   the   situation  of   ag^ricultural   producers    and 
those  who  prcdu:c  petroleum,  that  there  is  a  sm.aller  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  petroleum? 

Mr.  LEE.  That  is  the  point  I  made,  that  it  cculd  b^  con- 
trolled mor*-  ca.s.ly. 

Mr.  McGILL.  And  tluat  the  production  does  not  cover  as 
wide  an  area  .n  the  country. 

Mr.  LEE.     That  is  true, 

Mr.  McGILL.  A  large  number  of  farmers,  coverlnfT  the 
enture  country,  present  a  verj  different  situation,  so  far  as 
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any  cooperative  ijropram  is  concerned.  Then,  too,  the  State 
compacts,  as  I  have  understood,  were  not  legal  until  they  were 
authorized  by  aci  cf  Congress. 

Mr,  T.F.F  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  let  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  have  the  last  word,  because  I  have 
been  trying  to  conclude  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  challenge 
the  good  Senators  who  have  sponsored  this  bill  to  submit  to  a 
vote  of  the  farmers  the  question  of  whether  they  would  want 
the  substitute  as  proposed,  the  domestic  allotment  plan,  or 
they  would  want  a  control  bill  f.uch  as  is  pending. 
Mr.  McGILL  rose. 

Mr,  LEE.  Just  a  moment.  There  are  several  ^efercndums 
provided  for,  but  they  are  like  the  cotton  referendum.  They 
do  not  .say,  'Would  you  like  to  have  the  Bankhead  bill  or  the 
dome.stic  allotment  plan,  or  some  other  plan,"  but  they  say, 
"Would  you  rather  have  this  or  no  help  at  all?"  That  is 
the  way  the  referendiuns  are  worded.  So  I  challenge  the 
Senators  to  subnut  to  the  farmers  the  question  as  to  which 
plan  they  would   prefer. 

Mr,  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  think  we 
should  have  that  referendum  before  any  legislation  is  en- 
acted in  behalf  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  LEE.  No;  I  just  made  that  statement,  in  passing,  to 
emphasize  the  idea  that  I  believe  the  farmers  would  choose 
the  plan  provided  in  my  substitute  if  they  had  a  choice, 

Mr,  President.  I  shall  ask  for  a  roll  call  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  will  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  leader  or  others 
as  to  whether  tliey  want  the  vote  now  or  at  a  future  time. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  will  state  that 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  committee  amend- 
ments are  to  be  first  considered,  and  therefore  the  substi- 
tute of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  not  be  in  order 
until  the  committee  amendments  had  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  I.EE.  Will  my  amendment  be  in  order  following  the 
disposition  of  the  committee  amendments'' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under  the  rule,  amend- 
ments offered  fcr  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  bill  are  first 
in  order.  When  the  amendments  affecting  the  bill  have 
been  disposed  cf,  then  a  substitute  for  the  entire  bill  as 
perfected  will  be  in  order.  So  the  Senator  will  have  to 
wait  until  specific  amendments  are  disposed  of.  Then  his 
substitute  for  the  bill,  as  amended,  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LEE.  Will  my  substitute  bill  then  come  up  auto- 
matically or  wi,l  it  be  nece.s^ary  for  me  to  present  it  again? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  will  be  nece.ssary  for 
the  Senator  to  present  it  again.  When  the  Chair  asks  if 
there  are  any  further  amendm.ents,  if  then  there  be  no 
further  am.':'ndments,  the  Senator  will  propose  his  substitute 
for  the  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  LEE      I  vield  the  floor. 
Mr.  COPELAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me'' 

Mr.  COPEL.'^ND.     I  yield. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  I  assume  the  Senator  from  New  York 
does  not  desire  to  proceed  at  this  late  hour? 

Mr,  COPELAND.  My  soul  is  stirring  to  make  a  speech  on 
the  bill,  but  I  much  prefer  to  speak  tomorrow. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  make  a  brief 
observation  with  respect  to  the  bill.  The  debate  which  has 
occurred  so  far  has  been  very  interesting  and  very  enlighten- 
ing. No  one  his  had  any  desire  to  curb  debate  in  any  way. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  now  about  reached 
the  time  when  we  ought  to  be  considering  in  detail  the  bill 
and  the  amendments  which  have  been  offered  and  which 
will  be  offered  to  it.  I  hope  that  at  a  very  early  hour  to- 
morrow, as  soon  as  practicable,  the  Senate  may  be  able  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  bill  in  detail  and  vote  on  some  of 
the  amendments  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  other  amendments  that  may  be  offered  when  the 
committee  amendments  shall  have  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  that  is.  of  course,  a  natural 
desire.    Several  Senators  are  absent  today  who  desire  to  dis- 


cuss the  general  philosophy  of  the  bilL  Such  di.scussion  wtll 
have  to  precede  action  on  the  amendments. 

Mr,  BARKLEY,  Of  course,  the  Senator  knows  tliat  any 
Senator  can  make  a  speech  on  the  general  philosophy  of  tl.e 
bill  at  any  time.  I  think  we  have  about  reached  the  point 
where  we  should  give  consideration  to  some  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  the  discus-.sion  of  the  bill. 
which  I  think  has  been  very  helpful,  but  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  sooner  we  get  started  on  the 
amendments  the  sooner  we  shall  get  through  with  the  bill. 

Will  the  Senator  from  New  York  now  yield  tc  me  so  that  I 
may  move  an  executive  session? 

Mr.  COPELANT)      I  yield. 

EXECUTIVE  SE.«^ION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:   and  the  Senate  proce^eded  to 

the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
reported  favorably  the  nomination  of  Miles  H,  Fairbank,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Reconstruction  Administration, 

He  also,  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry  post- 
masters, 

Mr,  OMAHONEY,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  favorably  the  nomination  of  Carl  L.  Sackett,  of 
Wyoming,  to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Wyoming, 

Mr.  BULKLEY,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, reported  favorably  the  nomination  of  William  H,  Hus- 
band, of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  6  years 
from  July  22,  1934,  to  which  office  he  was  appwmted  during 
the  last  recess  of  the  Senate,  vice  Henry  E,  Hoagland. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  reports  will  be  placed 
en  the  Executive  Calendar, 

If  there  are  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  is  in  order, 

WEST  VIRC.INU  POST  OFFICE  NOMIN,^TIONS RECONSIDERATION 

j       Mr.  McKELLAR,     Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to  the 

'  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 

'  sent  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  votes  by  which  the  Senate 

confirmed,  yesterday,  the  following  nomiinations  to  the  post 

offices  indicated,  all  being  in  West  Virginia: 

Edwin  Caperton,  Alloy,  William  H.  Hillborn,  Beverly; 
Anna  S  Been,  Camden  on  Gauley:  Blanche  L.  0"Dell,  Hast- 
ings: George  W.  Kilmer.  Hedgesville;  George  L  Carlisle, 
HilLsboro;  Kerth  Nottingham,  MarUnton;  NeU  Bennett  Wol- 
ford,  Pickens:  George  L,  Wilcoxon.  Tarns;  Merle  G,  Raab. 
Tnadelphia:  Myrtle  W.  Orndorff,  Wardensville;  Thclma  P. 
Forbes,  West  Liberty. 

I  further  ask  that  these  West  Virginia  nominations  be 
again  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mi.  President,  may  I  ask  the  reason  for 
that  request? 

Mr,  McKELLAR,  The  reason  is  that  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
HoLTl  asking  that  it  be  done,  and  I  am  now  asking  that  the 
votes  by  which  the  nominations  were  confirmed  be  reconsid- 
ered, and  that  the  names  be  returned  to  the  calendar,  so 
that  if  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  objection 
to  any  of  the  nominees  his  objection  may  be  stated  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  that  the  votes  by 
which  nominations  of  postmasters  in  West  Virginia  were 
confirmed  yesterday,  be  reconsidered  and  that  the  names  be 
returned  to  the  Executive  Calendar?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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UVUIS 


BOAXD  or  TAX 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
Kem.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member 
Appeals. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
nomination  is  conflrmed. 

BT7REAU  or  INTERNAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
Wenchel,   of   Washington.   D.   C. 
counsel. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

XTNTTED   STATES   PUBLIC 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
8.  Sibley  to  be  assistant  surgeon. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 

nomination  is  confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
Westlund  to  be  postmaster  at  Prazer 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
"Walsh  to  be  postmaster  at  Polytechni< 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

That  completes  the  Executive 

KSCXSS 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative 

Mr.  CXJPELAND.    Mr.  President, 
will  have  the  floor  when  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
York  was  recognized  and  yielded  to 
tucky.    The  Senator  from  New  York 
the  Senate  reconvenes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  move  that  the 
until  11  0  clock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (a' 
utes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
cUy,  December  2,  1937.  at  11  o'clock 


CONFIRMATIO  'IS 


Appeals 


Sxecutitfe  nominations  confirmed  by 
ilegislattve  day.  Novemb^ 
BoAKo  OF  Tax 
John  W.  Kem  to  be  a  member 
Appeals. 

Bttreatt  ot  Internal  ] 

John  Phillip  Wenchel  to  be 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
United  States  Pttbuc 
Dr.  Wixom  S.  Sibley  to  be  an 
Uixited  SUtes  Public  Health  Service 

Postmasters 

MONTANA 

Margaret  M.  Westlund.  Prazer. 
Clctus  J.  Walsh.  Polytechnic. 


Assistant 


He/lth 


December  1 


noiiination  of  John  W. 
(I  the  Board  of  Tax 

Without  objection,  the 


REli'ENTTE 

nomiration  of  John  Phillip 
to   be   assistant    general 

"Without   objection,   the 

HEAL  rH    SERVICE 

nomination  of  Dr.  Wixom  j 
"\^ithout  objection,  the 


nomiiation  of  Margaret  M. 
Mont. 
"Without  objection,  the 

noiiination  of  Cletus  J. 
Mont. 
Without  objection,   the 

Cale  idar. 

ses«  Ion. 

jp  it  understood  that  I 

reconvenes  tomorrow? 

ithe  Senator  from  New 

the  Senator  from  Ken- 

Will  have  the  floor  when 

Senate  take  a  recess 

5  o'clock  and  25  min- 
mtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
m. 


t/i«  Senate  December  1 , 
16).  1937  ' 


of  the  Board   of  Tax 


EVKNUE 

General  Counsel  for 


Service 
assistant  surgeon  in  the 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  1,  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 

The  Reverend  James  Shera  Mon^omery.  D.  D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

BUsted  is  the  man  that  feareth  tf^  Lord;  that  delighteth 
greatly  in  His  commandments.    He 
eva  tidings  for  his  heart  is  fixed. 


shall  not  be  afraid  of 


Heavenly  Father,   be   with   us   and   overshadow   us   with 
Thy  presence:    rebuke   any  unholy   desires   ?nd   harmonize 

differences.  Grant  that  there  rr.?iy  be  no  reaction  against 
large  thoughts,  helpful  ideals,  deep  feeling?,  and  heroic 
service.  O  Lord,  remember  us,  and  may  we  never  for- 
get the  lesson  of  Thy  truth— that  w--  should  increa.se  the 
joy  of  others;  that  the  stror.p  should  nid  the  weak;  that, 
the  wise  should  counsel  the  inexperienced;  and  that  the  good 
life  should  lift  up  the  fall-n.  thti^  v.»  w;n  victories  which 
heaven  celebrates.  L^ad  us  on,  our  Fa* her.  in  the  name  of 
our  Sar.or.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Frazier,  its  leeislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Vice  President  had  appointed  Mr. 
Barkley  and  Mr.  Gibson  member':  of  th*>  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  th--  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  February  16.  1889.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
1895,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  and  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  useless  papers  m  th«  executive  departments."  for 
the  disposition  of  executive  papers  in  the  following  Depart- 
ments: 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of 
War.  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Df^partment  of  Labor,  the  National  Ar- 
chives, "Veterans'  Administration.  Federal  Housing  Adminii- 
tration,  and  United  States  Food  Administration. 

RESIGNATION   rROM    COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication, which  was  read: 

NOVEMEER  30,   1937 
Hon.  William  B    B.->.NKHE«.n 
j  Speaker  of  the  H'ms"  ot  Representatives. 

I        My    Dear    Mr.    Speaklp.     I    herewith    tender    my    resignation    as 

member  rf  the  fcllovmn:;  r-rr.mlttces  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: ElTtior.-s  No.  1,  P'lb'.:-  Lands,  Immlgrattcii  and  Naturali- 
zation. War  C'.alm.s. 

Re'--pecir.;lly  yoi;:-? 

SsM   Massing  ALE. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the  resignation  will 
be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PEKMISSirN    TO    ADDHE--    TIIF    TinrSE 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mi  Speaker.  I  a  k  unan.mous  consent 
to  address  the  Hcu.^e  at  th.s  time  for  cne-haif  miinute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  th^  re  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  N':w  Yoik* 

There  was  no  object. on. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr  Sp.  ak^r,  I  hive  taken  the  trouble 
to  check  on  a  number  of  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  propa- 
ganda that  come  into  this  country  by  way  of  the  mail  and 
through  smuggling.  I  have  a  list  of  148  difterent  forms  of 
pamphlets  and  booklets  which  maLsn  Americans  and  Amer- 
ica and  attack  the  principles  of  cur  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanim.ou=  consent  to  incorporate 
these  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objer'ion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr  Sptdker,  there  are  148  pamphlets 
and  books  containing  subversive  propaganda  inimical  to  our 
form  of  government. 

These  vicious  publications  are  directly  sponsored  by  Ger- 
many and  have  been  coming  Into  the  United  States  from 
Canada  and  Germany  since  1933 

Every  one  of  the.sp  publications  has  been  published  either 
in  Germany  or  in  Great  Britain. 
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Nazi  propaganda  imported  from  Germany 
LE.^Fur^s 


N\rr.e 


Language 


.\  Men  ic-e  ti 


Tiriny 


( 


o'lntry's 
Jews   in 


S  .ffiv 
Biiier's  y-.zh-  t'lr 

fln    'l'":tli    uiM'Ut    ih 

Oeriii.iny 
To   Ihp    Frimt   Line    F;^hters   of 
the  WurM  W»r 

What  I  S;i»  in  t;*>rniany _. 

Adolf  Huler's  I'rnn.uiucement  on 
the  S;i:\r  I'lebi.-ii  ite. 

A  C'onspiracv  of  War 

Interview  wuh  Adolf  Hitler 

Gprnuuiy's    Position    in    World 

Trade. 
Gennany's  Reply  to  a   Br. -ken 
Promise. 

The  New  Germany 

AdoK    Hitlers    Peace    Message. 

The  Thirteen  Puinf. 
De   Dertien    Punten   Vonr   Dea 

Vrede  Van  .^d'llf  Hitler. 
Friedonsfront  Fhetnaliuor  Frnnt- 
kam  (Peace  Front  of  Ei-Ser\  ice 
Men).  .     „, 

Poaoo  Front  of  Ex-pi^rvien  Men  ... 
Judentuni     und      Sirattalligkeit 
(Jewry  and  Penal  Punishment). 

Jewrv  and  Pena!  Punishment 

Jodendnm  en  Mi-'iadu'heid 

■Welt-Hoist  !;ewi>uui-  i)hne  Maskc 
(Bolshevism  Tnmasked). 

Bol.shevism  tnmasked -- 

The  (orir.an  W.i.'.t  Help 

Faets  nnd  Ficiires  Vtsus  False- 
hood .  ^    , 
An  Intrrviewwith  .\loIf  HiiW  .  -, 
Adnlf    Hitler    OiT.T*     FraiU'e    25 
Yeari  of  Peae<'. 

Que  Veut  L'.vr.iniLiCne"   .    

Le  rUilsehevi^nie.  !.•■  Plus  (jrand 
Enn'iiii  du  Moade. 


English. .. 
do 


...  do 

F.npli.sh  C2  copies). 


PuhlL-ihed 

in— 


Name  of 
publisher 


Hamburg. 

..do 


F.neli.sh 

En>;lisb  ..-  copies). 

English , 

do 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

Knplish  ;3  copies) 
Ent-iish 


..do. 
...do. 
...do. 


..do.... 


i-.-do. 
i.-do. 


Danish.. 
Orrrr'.an. 


Enelish. 
German. 


English  i2  copies) 

Dui.h    

German. .. . 


.  do. 
.do. 


do. 
-do- 


...|. 


English 

do 

English  (2copiea). 

Eu?li,<h 

....   do 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 

...do. 
...do. 
...do. 

..do. 
..do. 


French  ; 2 copies^  .    ' ..  .do. 
French  (3  i»piej^)        .do. 


Fichte  Hand. 
Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

L>o. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


PAMPHLETS    AND    BOOKS 


N.inie 


PuMi.shed 
in — 


Nun',  tier 
of  patjes 


■nd 


I,ie<ler  d.-r  Hitler  Vii 

Die  Fahne  U'-'  li    - 

Do... - 

Do 

Do - 

Do - 

Do   

M;r  ;:nd  der  Jude .---• 

W;vs  drr  tTinst  vom  Chrstentiim  nicnt 

\Ve;S.s 

Fur  und  wder  die  D.'Utchen  (.ottes- 

worti'. 
Der  ne!ie<te  -tAnd    ler  Volk,.<eh  Reh- 

f.o.sen  Heweeuna  m  Deutsehiaad 

Die '">e-chidue  .0:1  \dolf  ilitier...   

DerV'ideund  ler  Deut.-^che  Mensch 
Der   Hols(.'he»isnuis  uLs   .\ktioa  emer 

I'reTiilen  Kasso     -.- -    - 

Pinipf  im  Dienst      Die  neue  .\mtliche 

.\;i-^:l  iun.-hu  h  (iir   la.-  Viingvolk    .. 

>,T  ir-  :.  e't  n  jirl  -.iiijen  .       

Tr'.iiii   :  rum      V  ;  i£\  oik  Liederbuch... 

H'.ller  'i'ui"nd  I.iederhuc.T 

Liederbuil.  fiir  Deut.^ehe  .NUdchenund 

Frauen 

Nip.ler^asli-er.  Mar-chieren 

Auf!>au   ies  leuts(-lien  Sozuii.smus 

LudendortTs  Halfnionat.s,sehrift 

Der  .^ehulungs brief -- 

D'         

Fpatenunl   \hren     

Die  Deatsetie  \olk-kirihe   

Die-r>ten  him  lert  Hu 'her  fur    Nution- 

al.N. iziilisi ischc  HU' ■hereif r. 
Die  Zweiten  Inindert   Hu- lier  fur    Xa- 

f.   n  i'iso7.i:ihs!:sthe  Hu'  hereien 
Die  Dritten  hnndert   Hncher  fur  Xa- 

lionals<-i7.iali.^;:sehe  Hu('!iere;en 
Ver7''ii.hnis  Ju  ii.seher   Verfa.s.'-er  J'lris- 

tiM'-h'T  S'.  hrifi'-n. 
Germany    Deci.ires    f.-r    Pe;we.     -Vdolf 

Hitler   .\ddre--.ng   -.he   (.ierm.in    Xa- 

tiun. 
The   World   nci'ls   to   thmk   Commer- 
cially. 

Welt  Dienst 

Der  Welt  Feiiid.. - 

Yuridische     Wochenschrift-BlutschuU 

(  H-SfI7. 

Diis  K.^mpf.-bli't  der  Hitler  Vuizend   . 


F<sen 
Berlin 
do. 


.do.... 
.do — 
.do.... 


do.... 

do... 

Hanover. 


Wetniar. 


Frlaneen. 

Berlin 

Ureslau.. 


Munohen. 


Potsdam 

Berlin 

Magdeburg 

Berlin 

...do - 

H;ino\er. .. 
Berlin  .  .. 
Miinehen.  . 

Berlm 

do 


Hanover. 
Berlin    .   . 
.Miinchen. 

...-do 

do 

Stuttgart. 
B'Tlin 


1«1 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
■24 
46 

32 


15 

liXI 
32 

16 

?.nO 
.12 
.S2 
32 
ci5 

Sfi 
1.S0 


Xo.  and  date 


No  3. 
Xo.  6. 
No.  7. 
Xo.  12. 
No.  20. 
No.  33. 


1935-36. 


MiTTi.'ot'raphed     Xari     X'r-ws. 
WTilteu  artieles  and  ieallots. 


Type- 


.do. 

do. 


.    .  do.- 
Leipiig- 


32 


1035. 

juiyi,  ia3fi. 

.-September  iy35. 
June  ly36. 

.\pril  1936. 
1U35. 

1935. 

193S. 

1936. 

Oot.  4,  1Q33, 

June  1935. 

March  1936. 

Oct.  24,  193«. 

September     1934 
to  March  1937. 


Najii  propaganda  imported  from  Germany — Continued 
PAMPHurrs   AND   BOOKS — continued 


Name 

Put'hsb.ed 

:n  - 

Number       >^,,        ,  j^,^ 
of  pages  1 

j 

Welt     Deutscher     Be.>baehter     i.Vr.ti- 

Jewish  fsiri'-uuri-s 

Natio!  al  .>oz.  P:irtei  ('  irr.'sp.indeni 

He.ie    ies    Kuhrers  und  luicliskantlers 

,\d   If  IDliiT  Vor  den;  Ui  u'l.UiE 
Jiiir;,  uIxT  Deutschlani 
Km  il.i.ii  r!>ui-h  fur  Or<.is.s  und  K.e.a... 

Uerim 

do 

do 

do 

Niirnberg  .. 

64 

June  9,  1935. 

jL.n.  >i.  1936. 
Mar   :,  I'JSa. 

NEWSPAPERS    TROM    NAZI   GERMANY 


Name 


ria<-e  pub- 
ii.shed 


B,  rln.T  Lokal  AnMiger Berlin. 

\    !    / ..do. 

i>.T  niiij.  - 


Der  Dan7i«r  Vorposten.. 
Der  Deuti  her  Beobachter. 

Der  Deul.--cher  Weg 

Der  Eisenhan  iler 

Das Sehwar7.e  K.orps 

DerSturmer 


Durchbnieh do. 

Frankisehe  Tage,s7*itung Niimberg. 

Gross- Dortmund _     

Hakc>nkreu7  Banner Mannheim. 

Ihistrirter  Beoti.iehter  (Anti-Comint«m) Miinchen. 

Luxembureer  Wort Luxemburg. 

Volki-eher  Beobaehter. - Berlin 

Welt  Post  'Hamburg.. 

\Vieiier  Journal    .      ■  Wien 

Woitfalu-ebe  Landes/.eilung Dortmu.-id. 


BonHarx. 


Kdln. 


Ber'in.. 

do. 

do. 


Mav  11,  ia37. 
.Mar   ."'.  19.36. 
.\pr    -'I..    \'tM't  and 
Jui\  -"f),  lai7. 

Mav  29,  193ft. 
May  17.  1936. 
Mar.  14.  1936. 

July  Ifi.  1936. 
M.iy  l'.'.iL  .ii.  1  .\u- 
gosl  1930. 

May  15,  1936. 
Mar.  22,  1936. 
Nov.  Z7,  1»&. 

May  2  and  12, 1337. 
Apr    2'.e  !«6, 

<.U-t.    ■S^.'.'XS': 

Xov    !,  ly.W 
Mar    1,  lyJ6. 


PUBLISHED     BY     WORiD     SERVICE,     EIimiT.     GERMANY 

1.  Bombshell  Apalnst  ChrisTianity,  by  Marcus  Eli  Ravage. 

2.  The   Hidden   Hand   of   Jiidah 

3.  What  is  World   Service?      (Subscription  form  ) 

4.  World  Service,  the  Truth  on  Spain,   February  1937. 

5.  World  Service  Bulletin.  July  1.  1936;  Sept^'mber  15,  1936;  Feb- 
ruary  15,   1937 

6.  Welt-Dieiist-Bucherel.     (Catalog  of  publications.) 

Pt'BLISHED     FT     IMPERIAL    FASCIST    LEAGUE     OP    GREAT    BRITArN 

I.  Protocols  of  the  Learned  Elders  of  Zlon,  by  Victor  E    Marsden. 
(Issued  by  the  Britons  Publishing  Societ>  ) 

2    Money  No  Mystery. 

The  Era  of  World  Ruin.     (The  Era  of  Dcmo^Tacy.) 
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An  Intrrrlew  With  Aclolf  Hitler. 
Arfoif  Hitler  W»m»  the  World  of  th« 
Th*   FU-surrecUon  oC  tb«  Unknown 


lU>n«c«  of  Bolahavtmn 
qoUUcr,  by  PreUtc  BeU 


Thrwgh 


Who  Are  the  Ruler*  In  RuhU? 
Oermmny  Demanda  EqiuOlty  of  RlghU 
Tb«  Truth  About  the  Jews  In  German^ 
Jewry  and  Penal  Punlabnicnt.  by  Lt 
The  Deatructlon  of  DomeiUc  Life 
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BoUherlcm  and  the  Farm  Claee. 
miT  Play  for  Oermany.  by  K.  CSoUlnaoii 
To  the  Pront  Line  PVghten  of  the 
Bolabertata  as  World  War  Mongers 
Pftpaig  Attacka  the  League  of  Natloiu 
/V^^/^lf  HlUer'e  ContrlbutloQ  to  the 


Jeorge  Daluege. 

BoUhevlam. 
Peace. 


Wa  Id  W«r. 


>romotlaa  otf  European 


Labor  pront. 

■rmrsxoii  or  tncAini 


renuulu 


tiM 


WiAh. 


R3C<«0 


Mr.  BUTTH  of  WMhlnfftoc    Mr 
mou*  cotif«it  to  extetid  my  own 
include  therdn  an  •OOxtm  delivered  b] 
A.  Farley,  PortniMter  Oenerml  of 
October  15.  1937.  on  tfae  occedon  of 
new  FBderal  buildlnc  at  CentraUa, 

Tbe  SPKAKXR.    X*  there  objectkn 
gentleman  from  Waihington? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBBOOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  ezteiMi  my  own  remarks  In  the 
a  letter,  which  I  presume  all  Member^ 
celved.  flvlnf  the  riews  <rf  the  " 
pending  (arm  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectloc 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IilEAD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
postal  activities. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectioi. 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DREW  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
Include  a  radio  address  by  Mr.  Berber 
the  Pennsylvania  Unemployment 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectioiji 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objectiwi. 


4peaker.  I  ask  unanl- 

in  tb«  Rsco«9  and 

tbe  BoDorable  James 

United  States.  oc& 

th«  dedication  of  tha 


4sk  unanimous  consent 

and  tndude  therein 

of  Congress  have  re- 

NaMcHial  Orange  on  the 


pniCSSZOIf  TO  ADDBBSS  1  HX  HOT7SB 


Mr 


Mrs.   ROGERS   of   Massachusetts 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectio^ 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts, 
magazine.  T^me,  in  the  issue  of  Ndvember 
article  which  pointed  out  that  Prliie 
Chamberlain,  in  announcing  the  pioi?osed 
agreement  with  this  coxmtry.  Indicate  d 
mons  that  Great  Britain  was  not  so  i  nuch 
agreement  as  trading  an  economic  ti  eaty 
immediately  valuaUe  poliUcal  sohds^ty 
Is  reported  as  saying: 


wanoly 


tro 


I  feel  eure  that  the  Boon  will 
step  toward  an  agreement  between  the 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Leopold  8. 
at  a  meeting  of  tbe  Empire  Industilp 
he  said: 


X  can  bardly ^ —  .,       ^  . 

lutkMilae  tbe  Amflrtcan  outlook  on  fcret  ;n  aftatxa.  _. 

1»  wimng  to  do  baStla  eltbtf  for  vm  orTor  tbe  League  of  Nation^ 

Ui  Burope  or  tn  the  W» 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  th&kk  tbat  clearly  s4owi  wliat  Great  Britain 
has  in  "'"^  io  far  as  an  Industrial  litague  of  Nations  Is  con« 
cerned.    In  other  worda,  she  woul^  like  to  get  us  Into  a 


December  1 


to  the  request  of  Uie 


to  the  request  of  the 


iinanimous  oHXsent  to 
on  the  subject  of 


Rkcobo 


to  the  request  of  the 


Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 

in  the  Record  and 

,  M.  Sjrme,  attorney  for 

Board. 

to  the  request  of  the 


remj  irks 


Cot  ipensatlon 


ask 


Mr.   Speaker,    I 
for  1  minute, 
to  the  request  of  the 


Speaker,  the  news 
29.  printed  an 
Minister  Sir  Neville 
reciprocal-tatide 
to  the  House  of  Corn- 
approving  a  trade 
in  the  Interests  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain 


w<dcome  thla  fxirthet 
governments. 

Amery  made  a  speech 
Association,  in  which 


an  a|  raement  Is 


Ukely  to  revo* 

that  the  wni 


political  U-ague  of  Nations,  and  we  do  not  want  that.  U 
we  fight,  we  will  fight  in  our  own  time  and  our  own  way, 
and  not  at  the  bidding  of  any  other  country. 

Mr,  WILCOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aik  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  reqtiest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WlliCOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  22  I  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  (H.  R.  8469)  pro- 
viding for  the  granting  of  tax  exemption  on  that  part  of  net 
income,  not  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  total,  as  shall  be 
expended  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  or  the  repair 
of  existing  buildings,  or  other  improvement  of  real  esUte. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  a  taxpayer  would  be  permitted 
to  ase  as  much  as  half  of  his  net  income  for  new  construc- 
tion and  would  be  granted  tax  exemption  on  that  part  of  his 
income  so  used. 

Now  for  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  to  discuss  this 
measure;  and.  In  doing  to,  to  call  attention  to  the  serious 
problems  now  pressing  upon  the  Congress  and  the  necessity 
for  finding  an  Immediate  and  practical  solution  for  those 
problems. 

*  ,Our  primary  problem  today,  as  It  was  in  1933.  is  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  jot)s  for  the  unemployed.  Oovemment  spend- 
ing or  "pump  priming,"  while  a  very  necessary  procedure  as 
a  temporary  emergency  measure,  cannot  solve  the  problem. 
Under  our  public-works  program  we  have  made  it  possible 
for  millions  to  receive  temporary  employment,  but,  of  course, 
the  Government  cannot  continue  to  spend  sufBciently  large 
sxims  to  instire  employ-ment  to  all  who  are  in  need  of  it. 
And  while  as  an  emergency  measure  it  accomplished  much. 
Government  spending  must  ultimately  defeat  its  own  pur- 
poses, because  the  cost,  with  interest,  must  be  paid  by  the 
ipeople  in  increased  taxes. 

Federal  taxation  is  the  most  iniquitous  of  all  taxation  be- 
cause It  is  reflected  in  increased  living  costs  and  therefore 
falls  more  heavily  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich,  in  pro- 
portion to  ability  to  pay. 

President  Roosevelt  correctly  stated  the  case  when  he  said, 
in  effect:  "No  tax  has  yet  tx^n  devised  which  is  not  ulti- 
mately paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors." 

Many  people  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  do  not  pay 
ta.xes  to  the  Federal  Government  just  becau5e  they  do  not 
hand  the  money  over  directly  to  the  tax  collector.  They 
think  it  costs  them  nothing  to  have  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment dish  out  huge  sums  of  money  for  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing.  They  look  upon  these  Federal  expenditures  as 
"outside  money"  that  comes  from  some  mysterious  source 
where  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  and  that  it  costs  no- 
body anything.  Or  at  most  they  think  that  if  it  has  to  be 
paid  back  it  will  all  come  out  of  the  millionaire  income-tax 
payers.  » 

No  more  erroneous  idea  was  ever  circulated.  What  they 
overlook  is  the  fact  that  income  taxes  are  added  into  the  cost 
of  every  manufactured  article  and  pa.ssed  on  to  the  next  fel- 
low and  the  ultimate  consumer  pays  the  taxes  of  every  man 
or  corporation  who  handled  the  article  from  its  inception  to 
its  delivery.  When  the  farmer  or  the  laborer  buys  a  pair  of 
shoes  he  paj^  the  taxes  of  the  tanner,  the  m.anufacturer.  the 
wholesaler,  the  jobber,  the  retailer,  and  the  transportation 
lines  which  handled  that  pair  of  shoes.  Therefore,  as  Fed- 
eral taxes  go  up.  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  and  the  farmer, 
the  laborer,  the  salaried  man,  and  the  Little  fellow  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder  pays  the  bill. 

Piling  up  the  national  debt  meaas  piling  up  the  burden 
for  the  common  people  of  the  country  to  carry.  The  money 
which  the  Government  spends  is  borrowed  money  and  it  must 
be  paid  back  with  interest.  There  is  no  way  of  paying  It  ex- 
cept from  money  collected  in  taxes  which  must  be  paid  in 
the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors  and  squeezed  from  the 
bread  of  the  poor. 

To  continue  such  a  policy  would  mean  the  placing  of  an  Im- 
possible burden  upon  the  backs  of  those  whom  we  seek  to 
assist. 
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And  while,  as  T  have  .said,  Government  spending  was  nec- 
essary as  a  temporary  emergency  measure  and  while  it 
.served  a  useful  purpose  as  a  '"pump  priming"  process,  it 
cannot  be  continued  indefinitely.  If  it  Is  continued,  it  will 
produce  a  condition  wor.se  than  the  one  we  found  ourselves 
in  at  the  depth  of  the  depression. 

And  since  the  Government  can  furnish  employment  only 
by  the  expenditure  of  borrowed  money,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  we  have  reached  the  point  where  a  solution  of  this 
problem  of  unemployment  must  be  found  which  does  not 
require  further  Government  expenditure. 

Obviously,  the  burden  must  be  assumed  by  private  busi- 
ness, private  industry,  and  private  capital.  How  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  how  to  get  private  capital  back  into  the  field 
is  the  problem  which  must  be  solved  and,  if  we  are  to  avert 
another  business  collapse,  it  must  be  solved  at  once. 

The  bill  H.  R.  8469  ofTers  what  I  believe  is  at  least  a  partial 
solution.  It  propo.5es  an  inducement  to  private  capital  to 
enter  the  coastructlon  field.  By  granting  an  exemption  from 
taxation  it  makes  the  expenditure  of  private  money  more 
attractive  and  it  appeals  to  the  natural  defclre  of  every  man 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes. 

There  is  no  single  industry  that  so  vitally  affects  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  does  the  building  or  con- 
struction mdu-stry.  No  enterprise  has  the  ability  to  put  idle 
funds  to  work  and  to  give  employment  to  the  unemployed 
In  comparison  with  this  industry.  Millions  of  people  are 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  construction  busi- 
ness. As  building  increases  business  improves  and  as  build- 
ing decrea.ses  business  in  general  falls  ofif.  Construction 
not  only  furnishes  employment  and  income  to  the  millions 
of  workmen  directly  employed  but  it  also  furnishes  an  outlet 
for  the  products  of  the  forest,  the  mines,  and  the  mills,  and 
furnishes  business  for  the  transportation  lines. 

When  the  building  industry  is  active  and  these  millions  of 
workmen  are  employed,  business  in  general  is  good  because 
the  purchasing  power  of  these  millions  of  people  is  increased 
and  every  Ime  of  business  in  the  country  profits  as  a  result. 
In  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  the  President  estimated 
that  an  average  of  from  600,000  to  800.000  dwelling  units 
need  to  be  built  annually  over  the  next  5  years  to  overcome 
the  accumulated  shortage  and  to  meet  the  normal  demand 
for  housing  facilities.  Not  only  is  the  country  badly  behind 
in  the  construction  of  homes  but  industry  as  well  is  in  need 
of  hundrf'ds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  additional  construction. 
If  private  capital  can  be  induced  to  enter  the  construction 
field  and  build  these  twelve  to  sixteen  billion  dollars  worth 
of  homes  and  factory  buildings,  we  will  have  solved  the  un- 
employment problem  in  America.  We  will  have  furnished 
employment  for  the  miners  in  the  iron  mines,  the  workers  in 
the  steel  mills,  the  laborers  in  the  forest  and  in  the  saw  mills. 
and  we  will  have  put  back  to  work  millions  of  idle  skilled 
workmen  in  the  building  trades. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  in  recent  years  we  have  piled  up  taxes 
to  the  point  where  we  have  to  some  degree  at  least  discour- 
aged the  investment  of  private  capital  in  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  and  that  this  is  in  no  small  degree  responsible 
for  the  lag  in  construction.  The  undistributed  profits  tax, 
the  capital  gains  tax,  and  other  levies  have  not  only  dis- 
couraged the  investment  of  the  capital  of  corporations  in 
new  construction  but  have  actually  prevented  in  many  in- 
stances cor.struction  which  should  and  would  have  been  car- 
ried on  had  it  not  been  for  these  leues.  It  seems  to  me. 
therefore,  that  while  taxation  may  not  have  been  entirely 
responsible  for  the  failture  of  private  capital  to  enter  the 
construction  field,  at  least  our  recent  experiences  should  con- 
vince us  that  inducements  in  the  way  of  tax  exemption 
would  certainly  furnish  attraction  for  capital  to  again  take 
up  the  slack.  We  must  offer  encouragement  and  some  in- 
ducements to  people  to  put  their  own  money  into  construc- 
tion if  we  are  to  give  employment  to  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  building  industry  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  adequate  housing  facilities  for  the 
people  of  the  country. 

My  bill  has  the  attraction  of  permitting  the  taxpayer  to 
have  his  cake  and  cat  It,  too.    By  using  50  percent  of  his 


net  income  in  construction  he  escapes  taxation  upon  that 
part  of  his  income  but  .'^tiU  has  his  money  in  the  form  of  a 
new  or  improved  building.  But  it  will  not  result  in  any  seri- 
ous loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  because,  while  the 
original  taxpayer  escapes  taxation,  he  puts  the  money  Into 
circulation  by  the  purchase  of  lumber,  brick,  cement,  steel, 
and  hardware,  and  by  the  payment  of  wages  to  carpenters, 
painters,  masons,  and  so  forth,  thtis  stimulating  business  and 
increasing  incomes  of  all  with  whom  he  deals. 

This  expenditure  of  money  and  the  consequent  accelera- 
tion of  business  would  result  in  increased  profits  to  basiness 
upon  which  taxes  would  be  paid,  and  the  loss,  if  any,  to  the 
Government  should  be  very  slight. 

At  least  it  ofTers  an  inducement  to  private  capital  to  again 
enter  the  construction  field  and  thereby  offers  a  means  for 
having  private  industry  take  up  the  burden  of  finding 
employment  for  the  unemployed. 

The  idea  of  granting  tax  exemptions  as  an  inducement  for 
expansion  of  bu-iiness  is  not  new,     We  have  witnessed  the 
experience  of  hundreds  of  communities  which,  in  order  to 
.secure  the  location  of  a  new  industry  in  their  midst,  will 
grant  tax  exemption  for  a  period  of  years      8tat«,  county, 
and   municipal  olTiclals,   realizing   that  by   securing   a   new 
industry  in  their  community  they  furnish  employment   to 
their  people  and   increase  property  values  generally,   have 
very   wisely   extended   these   tax  exemptions   for   a  limited 
period  of  time.    If  the  Federal  Government  will  profit  by  the 
experience  of  these  communities  and  grant  a  limited  tax 
exemption  as  a  means  of  inducement  for  the  investment  of 
net  income  in  construction,  the  Government  will  not  only 
relieve  itself  of  the  burden  of  finding  employment  for  the 
unemployed,  but  in  the  long  run  will  increase  its  income 
from  taxes  because  of  the  acceleration  of  business  and  in- 
dustry and  the  increased  incomes  of  all  of  its  citizens. 

But  let  us  paint  the  picture  in  the  darkest  possible  colors. 
Let  us  say,  for  the  sake  of  argimient,  that  the  expenditure 
of  private  funds  and  the  speeding  up  of  business,  with  its 
consequent  increase  of  incomes  will  not  in  fact  result  in 
increased  revenue  to  the  Government.  Let  us  say  that  the 
tax  exemption  will  result  in  a  dead  loss  of  that  amount  of 
revenue  to  the  Government.  This  will  not  happen  and  can- 
not happen,  because  the  speeding  up  of  business  will  result 
in  increased  incom.es.  upon  which  taxes  will  be  paid,  and 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  revenue.  But  let  us  concede  that  it 
will  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue.  Now,  if  by  speeding  up  the 
i  building  industry  we  can  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work 
and  get  them  off  the  relief  roll,  we  will  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $1,500,000,000,  which  is  the  amount  we  have  appro- 
priated for  relief  for  this  fiscal  year,  so  that  we  could  sus- 
tain a  loss  of  $1,500,000,000  in  revenue  and  still  break  even, 
because  we  would  save  that  amount,  which  we  are  now 
spending  for  relief. 

It  may  be  argued  that  granting  tax  exemption  would 
encourage  unwi.se  constr^iction.  The  answer  to  that,  of 
course,  is  that  the  taxpayer  is  investing  his  money  while 
securing  a  tax  exemption  and  necessarily  will  see  to  it  that 
the  money  is  wisely  invested. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  the  grantmg  of  tax  exemptions 
as  an  inducement  would  result  in  overexpansion  of  the 
building  industry  and  in  the  construction  of  more  housing 
faculties  than  would  be  required  by  the  country.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  there  could  be  an  overexpansion  of 
the  industry  if  the  President's  estimate  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  within  the  next  5  years  we  must  construct  between 
3.000.000  and  4,000,000  family  hoasing  units  in  addition  to 
the  normal  expansion  requirements  of  business  and  industry. 
At  $4,000  per  unit,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  $16,000,000,000 
worth  of  dwellings  are  required,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  expansions,  extensions,  and 
new  construction  of  buildings  for  industrial  plants  and  busi- 
ness enterprises.  If,  during  these  next  5  years,  we  can  in- 
duce private  individuals  and  private  business  to  construct 
this  fifteen  to  twenty  billion  dollars'  worth  of  new  buildings 
now  required,  we  will  have  created  not  only  an  unprece- 
dented building  boom  and  solved  the  unemployment  problem 
of  the  Nation,  but  we  will  have  added  to  the  permanent 


,m 
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hM  in  miad  lo  f  ar  m  an  Industrial 
certMd.    In  otber  wordi,  ihe  wouU 


I^Mgue  ox  Nations  is  con- 
like  to  set  us  Into  a 


possioie  Duraen  upon  me  oacils  oi  inose  woom  we  sees  w 
assist. 
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wealth  of  every  municipality  and  ev  sry  county  in  the  coun- 
try, and  we  will  have  Increased  th«  Incomes  of  the  people 
to  the  point  where  the  Federal  Government's  taxes  will  have 
more  than  balanced  the  Budget. 

I  offer  no  criticism  for  the  progrBun  of  guaranteeing  the 
payment  of  construction  mortgages  On  the  other  hand.  I 
have  enthusiastically  suppwted  this  program  as  a  means  of 
Inducing  capital  to  resume  the  buiden  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  people  as  well  as  supi  lying  the  housing  needs 
of  the  country.  It  is  (juite  evident  from  our  recent  experi- 
ences, however,  that  the  mere  guaianty  of  the  payment  of 
construction  mortgages  is  not  sufQcient.  We  must  induce 
those  with  money  to  invest  that  moi  ley  in  construction  with- 
out GovwTunent  guaranties.  If  tie  man  with  a  $10,000 
net  income  can  be  Induced  to  spent  $5,000  of  it  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  building,  he  not  only  will  have  increased 
the  value  of  his  holdings  but  he  wil  have  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  to  the  solution  of  our  most  per- 
plexing problem.  And  certainly  lo  inducement  could  be 
offered  which  equals  the  inducement  of  seeming  an  exemp- 
ti<Hi  fnnn  taxation. 

This  bill,  therefore,  capitalizes  upon  the  natural  desire  of 
every  man  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes.  It  gives  him  the 
advantage  of  increasing  the  valu  i  of  his  property  while 
escaping  the  payment  of  taxes  to  lis  Federal  Government. 
But  in  doing  so  he  will  not  have  t  eprived  the  Government 
ultimately  of  its  taxes  because  he  w  11  have  accelerated  busd- 
nesar  and  increased  the  Income  of  tl  lose  with  whom  he  deals. 


December  1 


Government. 

your  earnest  and  careful 

enacted  it  will  take  from 


thus  increasing  the  revenues  of  the 
I  therefore  commend  this  bill  to 
consideration,  confident  that  if  it  is 
the  relief  rolls  and  the  charity  rolk  of  the  country  millions 
of  workmen  and  place  them  back  in|to  legitimate  employment 
In  their  regiUar  lines  of  endeavor, 
tion  that  the  American  people  do 


It  has  been  my  observa- 
not  want  charity.    They 


do  not  want  to  be  supported  in  idle  oess.    They  want  to  earn 


what  they  receire  and  they  want 

labor  in  legitimate  business.    The? 

they  are  performing  useless  tasks  oi 

for  unnecessary  endeavor.    Tliey  ^ant  to  feel  that  they  are 

actually  '^aming  their  income  by  t  le  performance  of  neces- 

mry.  useful,  and  legitimate  work. 

win  furnish  them  that  opportunity. 

The  SPEIAEER.  Under  a  prevlbiis  special  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Venpont  [Mr.  Plumley]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


ADMnUL  CKOBGK 


to  earn  it  by  legitimate 
do  not  like  to  feel  that 
that  they  are  being  paid 


This  bill,  in  my  opinion, 
[Applause.]  I 


)XWXT 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  taking  tlihe 
out  of  oviT  busy  lives,  and  It  Is  the  east  we  can  do.  to  honor 
the  memory  and  to  observe  the  ore  hundredth  anniversaor 
of  the  birth  of  George  Dewey.         J 

Emerscm  said  "There  is  properl  y  no  history,  only  biog- 
raphy." It  is  "the  essence  of  Inniu  lerable  biographies,"  says 
Carlyle. 

There  are  those  shortsighted.  naterlaDy  minded  people 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  dej  Ignatlon  "practical."  who 
complain  that  days  spent  in  observl  3g  the  anniversary  of  any 
man  or  occasion,  are  a  waste  of  pu  >lic  time  and  meaningless 
displays  of  puhUc  sentiment.  Fortimately  the  direction  of 
nations  Is  not  in  the  hands  of  such  blind  guides,  men  who 
can  see  nothing  beyond  the  day's  irork  and  the  day's  profit. 
Wiser  heads  have  managed  from  generation  to  generation 
to  gain  control  of  our  destinies,  rw  llzing  the  cardinal  defect 
of  human  nature,  its  selfishness,  t  le  shortness  of  its  mem- 
ory for  the  great  moments  of  history,  Its  significant  crisis  of 
achievement  and  warning,  the  gnat  lessons  taught  by  the 
Bves  of  Its  great  men.  A  great  o  >ject  Is  achieved,  a  great 
danger  is  passed.  In  the  hours  o  trlumi^,  escape,  or  ac- 
oomidishment.  men  rend  the  skle  i  with  jubilations,  crowd 
them  with  flags.  Irradiate  them  wl  h  bonfires,  ring  the  bells. 
Never  was  such  a  moment  but.  kft  to  themselves,  a  week 
or  two  would  soffloe  ordinarily  foi  the  achievement  to  be- 
come a  commonplace,  the  danger  o  be  forgotten,  and  their 
remonbrance  of  the  event  itself  qo  sink  into  the  Umbo  of 
ttkB  unremembered. 


t 


However,  the  wiser,  farsofine  onrs,  as  they  look  en  and  as 
the  tumult  and  ihp  shnnnc  rpa.v  px^rr'eivp  the  eternal  sig- 
niflcance  of  such  moments.  Great  moments  of  achieved  free- 
dom. Heroes,  saints,  fighters,  workrrs.  dreamers,  the  daunt- 
less mart>TS  for  idca."^ — for  these  there  should  be  abiding 
m*-morials,  tangible  or  intansible.  In  order  that  men  looking 
up  from  the  dusty  preoccupations  of  their  daily  tasks  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  forget,  but  shall  be  sharply  and  inspir- 
ing! y  reminded  of  the  fact  that  in  the  lives  oi  all  of  us  there 
is  that  something  which  we  call  a  soul. 

The  wise  ones  know — and  how  true  it  is — that  it  is  only 
by  the  recognition  of  our  mdebtedness  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  those  who  have  preceded  ui;  and  by  a  proper  respect 
shown  the  memory  of  these  men  and  women  that  we  can  be 
brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  our  own  responsibility  and  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that — 

The  high  rrusade  whereon  wp  have  pmharkfd  calls  forth  the  free. 
In  hosts,  with  spears  and  flaunting  fla^s  arrayed; 
Not  for  one  dragons  end,  one  vict.Ty. 
One  last  great  war,  but  to  uneiid.:.-.;  war. 
Without,  within,  'till  God's  white  torch  .-iiprrmo. 
Melts   the    last    chain,   and   the    last    door    swings   slowly    wide    to 
the  triumphant  dream. 

The  rise  of  Admiral  Gf-ov^r  Dewey  to  fame,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  not  an  accident,  neither  was  :t  the  re.sult  of  favoring 
contingencies,  but  the  result  of  a  ereat  charac+er  uncon- 
sciously combining  with  a  .situation  in  which  his  country  had, 
as  if  thought  fully,  placed  him  in  its  hcur  of  trial.  This  is 
the  only  legitimate  method  of  human  greatness.  This  is  the 
only  greatness  which  is  neither  envied  nor  denied  by  those 
who  cannot  achieve  it. 

All  his  life  had  been  a  preparation  for  ju.st  the  opportunity 
that  came  to  him.  Do  ynu  know  that  when  other  ofScers  of 
his  grade  were  suerested  for  the  ccnimand  of  the  Asiatic 
Squadron  in  1897  no  cne  cared  for  the  a.ssignment?  It  was 
offered  to  Dewey,  who  accepted  it,  not  because  he  wanted  to 
go,  nor  because  he  could  or  did  foresee  an  opportunity  to 
win  renown  and  undying  fame,  but  because  he  believed,  as 
he  always  had  told  others,  that  "an  oCBcer  should  always  be 
ready  for  any  duty  which  may  be  required  of  him." 

He  owed  his  appointment — 

Said  President  Theodore  Roasevelt — 

to  the  high  professional  reputation  he  enjoyed  and  to  the  character 
he  had  establlsheti  for  wlllmgn'.'s.s  to  arcept  responsibility,  for 
sound  Judgment,  and  for  entire  fearlessness. 

The  Nation  must  make  reaay  the  tool.s  and  train  the  men  to  use 
them,  but  at  the  cri.'^is  a  great  triumph  can  be  achieved  only 
should  some  heroic  man  appear.  Therefr-re  it  Is  right  and  seemly 
to  pay  homage  of  dcfp  re.'-pect  and  admiration  to  the  man  when 
he  does  appear. 

In  naval  circles  the  world  around  it  is  agreed  that  the 
victory  at  Manila  Bay  established  the  rank  of  Admiral 
George  Dewey  among  those  mcst  distinguished  naval  heroes 
of  all  times,  waged,  as  the  battle  was,  with  the  utmost 
gallantry  and  skill,  without  error,  and  crowned  with  over- 
whelming success. 

George  Dewey.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  whose  birth  we  are  observing  today,  whose  accom- 
plishments are  the  possession  and  proud  heritage  of  us  all, 
was  a  typical  son  of  the  State  of  his  nativity.  Prom  a 
humble  and  unpretentious  home  among  those  Little  green 
hills  and  valleys  which  he  loved,  he  walked  out  to  do  his 
duty  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  change  the  course  of  the 
circle  of  empires,  open  the  doer  of  opportunity  to  and  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  millior_s  of  men  relieved  from  the 
bondage  and  oppression  of  centuries,  remake  the  map,  and 
write  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  came 
back  to  us  the  same  modest  gentlem.an.  unspoiled  by  triumph, 
thoutfh  he  came  as  conquerors  come — he  came  back  not 
creeping  into  port  a  wreck,  with  broken  masts  and  rudder 
gone,  but  with  f.ags  flying,  under  full  sail,  strong  for  other 
voyages  to  other  seas;  and  down  the  long  years  he  will  be 
remembered  for  what  he  did  and  was.  and  his  name  will  be 
found  written  high  on  thf^  honor  roll  of  the  world — \^-ritten 
on  the  architrave,  tablet,  and  pedestal  with  the  names  of 
Nelson  and  Decatxu-  and  Farragut — and  there  it  will  forever 


My  bill  has  the  attraction  of  permitting  tne  taxpayer  mj 
have  his  cake  and  eat  It,  too.    By  using  50  percent  of  his 
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of  the  Nation,  but  we  will  have  added  to  the   permanent 
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be  found  throughout  all  the  splendid  history  of  the  days  to 
com".     !  Applau.se.  I 

On  the  29th  day  of  March  1937.  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  approved  a  joint  resolution  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  which 
joint  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  observance  of  the  centenary  of  the 

birth  of  Admiral  Dewey 

WTiereas  the  centpn£»ry  of  the  birth  of  Admiral  George  Dewey 
falls  on  December  26.    1937;    and 

Wliereas  Admiral  Dewey  was  educated  In  the  schools  of  Mont- 
polier  and  at  Johnson  Academy  and  Norwich  University  before 
attending  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis;   and 

Whereas  he  later  became  one  of  Vermont's  most  distinguished 
6on=  as  a  naval  commander  in  two  wars,  whose  exploits  in  the 
Spanirh-American  Wai  placed  this  Nation  definitely  in  the  fore- 
fiont  of  naval  powers  of  the  world;   and 

Wliereas  his  whole  career  In  the  service  of  his  country  and  In 
his  civil  life  provides  a  worthy  example  in  citizenship  and  service 
for  the  youth  of  the  State  and  Nation:   Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  aeivite  and  house  of  representatives,  That  dur- 
ing the  month  of  De-rember  1937,  the  life  and  achievements  of 
Admiral  George  Dewey  be  memorialized  with  proper  ceremonies 
In  the  schools  of  Vermont  and  that  public  observance  of  the 
centenary  of  his  birth  be  held  In  towns  and  cities  of  the  State; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  (jovernor  be  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  three  persons,  and  designate  the  chairman  thereof, 
to  arrange  for  such  ceremonies  In  the  schools  and  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  Staie,  and  that  the  persons  therein  appointed 
shall  serve  without  pay  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  on  presenta- 
tion to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  proper  vouchers  therefor;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  sum  of  $200  be  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
said  commission  for  1he   purposes  of  this  resolution. 

MoRTiMEB  R,  Proctor, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  Wm.  H.  Wills, 

'  President  of  the  Se-nate. 

Approved  March  29,  1937. 

George  D.  Aiken,  Governor. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  commission  selected  this  day,  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber 1937.  for  the  appropriate  observance  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that  son  of  Vermont,  who. 
as  has  been  so  well  said,  became  a  national  hero  overnight 
and  one  of  the  State's  outstanding  sons  by  doing  a  job  he 
would  rather  have  been  avoided.  And  the  editor  of  the 
Brattleboro  Reformer  in  an  issue  of  recent  date  goes  on  to 

say: 

It  is  40  years  since  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  but  the  Nation 
still  remembers  him  for  it  and  he  stands  among  the  foremost 
naval  commanders  In  American  history.  For  his  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Pacific  Fleet  In  a  day  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Ameri- 
can life  his  praises  aie  sung,  but  it  was  his  foresight  and  careful 
attention  lo  detail,  \lrtues  which  previously  had  gone  unrecog- 
nized, that  made  the  victory  so  complete  and  spared  the  lives  of 

In  1897,  when  It  wj,s  becoming  apparent  that  the  United  States 
might  become  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain  over  affairs  in  Cuba. 
Dewey  with  the  rank  of  commodore,  was  nearlng  retirement  age. 
His  career  had  been  honorable,  but  he  was  in  no  way  distinguished 
above  scores  of  other  naval  officers.  Since  the  PhUippmes  were  In 
Spanish  hands  It  was  probable  that  the  command  of  the  Asiatic 
Squadron  would  beccme  an  Important  post,  and  many  officers 
cov.ni>d  it.  Dewey  sought  the  post  and  through  the  intercession 
of  Senator  Redfield   Proctor  with   President  McKlnley   received   it. 

Dewey  took  command  of  the  squadron  in  Japanese  waters  and 
proceeded  to  Hong  Kong,  where,  he  often  afterward  asserted,  the 
Battle  of  Manila  was  won.  He  spent  arduous  days  and  nights  in 
preparation.  The  men  were  drilled  diligently  and  spent  long 
hours  in  target  practice.  Supplies  were  put  aboard,  and  Dewey 
and  his  officers  Kalhcred  all  information  available  on  the  Spanish 
fleet  and  Philippine  waters. 

When  the  scjuadron  got  orders  to  proceed  to  Manila  and  "cap- 
ture or  dfstrov"  all  Spanish  ships  it  was  trained  to  a  fine  edge. 
Seven  days  later  the  S;ianlards  were  engaged  in  battle  and  in  a  few 
hours  their  vessels  v.eTe  all  sunk,  burned,  or  captured.  Only 
.•-even  American  sallo's  were  slightly  wounded.  Dewey  received 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral  and  many  other  honors. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister  back  home  at  Montpelier,  shortly  before 
he  left  Hong  Kong,  E«wev  wTote:  "I  have  seven  men-of-war  all 
ready  for  action,  and  should  war  be  the  word,  I  believe  we  will 
make  short  work  of  th?  Spanish  reign  In  the  Philippines.  •  •  • 
But  a^^ter  all  war  Is  a  terrible  thing,  and  I  hope  some  ways  out 
of  the  dilemma  may  be  found  without  resorting  to  the  very  last 
course  •'  No  other  war  was  chosen,  and  Dewey  won  the  fame  he 
otherwi-e  never  would  have  enjoyed.  But  we  may  well  believe 
that  he  would  have  been  happier  to  go  without  It  and  see  liia 
Spanish  foes  return  to  their  homes  alive. 


Today,  this  anniversary  is  being  appropriately  r bserv'cd  at 
Annapolis,  at  the  State  Capitol  at  Montpelier.  in  the  schools 
of  Vermont,  at  Norwich  University,  Northf»t"lcl.  Vt..  and 
generally  throughout  the  Nation. 

Profs.  P.  D.  Webster,  S.  F.  Howard.  K.  R.  B.  Flint,  and 
Librarian  K.  K.  Moore,  of  Norwich  Umversity.  a  committee 
appointed  by  President  Porter  H.  Adams,  liave  prepared  a 
brief  review  of  the  career  of  the  great  Vermonter  whose 
memory  we  revere  and  the  anniversary  of  whose  birth  we 
observe,  honoring  ourselves  by  so  doing,  as  well  as  honoring 
him.    The  review  above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

GEORGE    DEWET 

George  Dewey's  ancestry  has  been  traced  back  through  the  no- 
bility of  France  and  England  to  a  mythical  stage  of  pagan  history. 
His  first  American  ancestor,  having  changed  the  name  from  Duce 
to  Dewey,  settled  In  Dorchester.  Mass..  In  1634.  This  Thomas 
r>ewey  later  became  one  of  the  founders  of  Windsor.  Conn.,  and 
from  his  second  son.  Josiah,  the  branch  of  George  Dewey  de- 
scended. HIjs  great  grandfather.  William  Dewey,  was  one  of  the 
volunteers  at  Lexington,  and  his  brother,  Simeon,  was  with  Ethan 
Allen  when  he  demanded  the  keys  of  the  fortress  at  Ticonderoga. 
No  doubt,  when  George  Dewev  made  the  usual  summer  encamp- 
ment as  a  Norwich  cadet  at  Port  Ticonderoga,  there  were  family 
stories  which  came  back  to  him  and  gave  him  a  lively  sense  of 
historical  continuitv.  The  Rev.  Jededlah  Dewey  Is  said  to  have 
interrupted  a  sermon  to  fight  the  British  at  the  Battle  of  Benning- 
ton, and  then  returned  to  conclude  his  sermon. 

Julitis  Yemans  Dewev,  the  father  of  George  Dewev.  graduated 
at  the  age  of  23  from  the  medical  college  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  settled  in  Montpelier  to  practice,  becam.e  medical  ex- 
aminer and  finally  president  of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
He  married  Mary  Perrin,  of  Berlin,  Vt.  Her  favorite  authors  were 
Thomas  Moore  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  She  was  little  more  than 
a  memory  to  her  third  son,  George,  for  she  died  when  he  was  only 
5  and  Dewey  felt  that  he  owed  everj'thlng  he  had  done  to  his 
father's  Influence  and  training. 

There  are  many  stories  told  of  Dewey's  boyhood,  and  most  erf 
them  have  been  slightly  dramatized  by  successive  narrators.  He 
was  a  pretty  active  boy,  and  not  at  all  afraid  of  trouble.  The 
district  school  of  Montpelier  which  he  attended  was  somewhat 
unruly,  and  various  masters  had  given  it  up  in  despair  When 
Z.  K,  Panghom  assumed  his  duties,  he  determined  that  he  was 
going  to  maintain  discipline.  So  when  young  George  and  his  com- 
rades set  up  the  inevitable  challenge,  Mr.  Panghorn  bided  his  time, 
and  then  proceeded  at  the  psychological  moment  to  Inflict  quite 
severe  corporal  punishment  upon  George  and  another  ringleader. 
When  the  teacher  accompanied  the  boy  home  to  his  father,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  trouncing  was  shown.  Dr.  Dewey,  with  hw 
usual  good  .sense,  offered  to  continue  the  chastisement  if  George 
did  not  think  he  had  learned  his  lesson.     George  thought  he  had. 

At  14.  George  wanted  to  go  to  sea.  His  father  wanted  him  to 
stay  home.  The  military  academy  at  Norwich.  Vt.,  was  the  com- 
promise t)etween  father  and  son.  This  school  rivaled,  and  In  the 
Judgment  of  some,  surpassed  West  Point  In  those  days  South- 
erners especially  thought  highly  of  this  institution  which  was  In- 
describably poor,  but  which  seemed  to  graduate  good  officers. 
There  were  only  two  buildings  then — the  north  and  the  south 
barracks.  And  there  were  only  two  courses,  the  coUegiate  and  the 
scientific.  But  even  in  those  days,  which  seemed  so  remote  and 
peaceful,  there  were  at  least  two  versions  of  any  university:  The 
university  as  it  sees  itself  through  the  faculty  and  the  catalog,  and 
the  university  as  it  Is  experienced  by  the  student.  In  the  Nor- 
wich University  catalog  for  1851-52  we  find  the  name  "Geortre 
Dewey,  Montpelier,"  In  the  list  of  those  enrolled  In  the  collegiate 
class.  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  historians,  mathematics,  navi- 
gation, and  surveying  were  the  principal  subjects  studied.  And. 
"on  Monday  mornines  the  students  have  a  recitation  in  Paley'a 
Natural  Theology.  Wayland's  Moral  Science,  or  other  books  of  a 
religious  or  moral  character."  It  l.-^  somthlng  of  a  surprise  to  find 
that  "moral"  and  "science"  wore  once  connected  and  that  theology, 
though  not  the  queen  cf  the  sciences,  was  at  least  natural.  It 
must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  Rev.  Moses  S.  Royce  as 
he  expounded  man's  whole  duty  with  tureness  and  conviction. 
Instead  of  wandering  in  an  egocentric  universe  relative  to  nothing. 

The  frequent  conflicts  between  the  Norwich  and  the  Dartmouth 
men  Ju.st  across  the  Coruiecticut  probably  compensated  In  part 
for  the  rigor  of  the  military,  and  Dewey  is  said  to  have  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  Limous  "Battle  of  Tom  Coats,"  The 
trips  to  Ticonderoga  and  the  tutelage  of  Gen.  AJonzo  Jackman, 
LL.  D  ,  in  the  poetry  of  mathematics  and  the  very  appearance  of 
President  Bourns  must  have  been  inspiring.  Dewey's  father  be- 
came a  trustee  shortly  after  the  boy  was  enrolled  as  a  cadet  and 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  college. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  conditions  of  Dewey's  transfer 
from  Norwich  to  Annapolis.  In  all  our  research  we  can  find  only 
a  statement  that  the  appointment  In  those  days  was  primarily 
political.  The  Vermont  Representative  was  not  disposed  to  appoint 
Dewey,  who  was  an  alternate.     Admiral  Dewey  says:    "There   was 


? 


rem«nbrance  of  the  event  itself 
the  unremembered. 


to  Sink  into  the  limbo  of 


on  the  architrave,  tablet,  and  pedestal  with  the  names  of 
Nelson  and  Decatur  and  Farragut — and  there  it  will  forever 
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C( 


Vemw  mt 


the-e 


tnflu«  nee 


no  T«canc7  for  West   Potnt  from 
h&re  K"ne   Into  Manila  Bay  on   an   army 
the  Olyynpia      But   It  happened  that 
ij«polJ.<<.     A  boy  by  the  name  of  OeotTje 
received  the  appointment  at  first,  but 
take    It.     My    father,   throiigh    hia 
had   me    made    Spauldlng's   succesaor 
tlnsTilshed  cleriryman  " 

Oeorse  Dewey  entered  the  Naval 
and  graduated  in  1868.     Of  the  60  who 
and  even  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 
graduated  fifth  In  his  class,  and  at  the 
third  In  standing. 


Otherwise,   I  might 

traxisport  Instead   of   on 

was  a  vacancy  at  An- 

5pauldln(;.  of  Montpeller. 

decided  that  he  wo-jJd  not 

with    Senator    Poote. 

^pauldlng    became    a    cl;£- 


Acadeifiy 


on  September  23,  1854. 

ehtered.  only  15  gradtiated, 

43   had   been   plucked.     He 

end  of  the  2-year  cruise 


decl8lven»«s 


Even  as  a  young  man  he  had 
actcr      After  hl.s  Mediterranean  cruise  or 
eornmls«loned  lieutenant,  and  on  May  10 
on  the  o'.d  stde-wheeler  Jtfiajtfrtppi.  on 
■et  on  fire  by  the  batteries  of  PtJrt  Hudson 
Indomitable  character  made  a  very  great 
naval  officer,  who  was  called  upon  to 
■Sc  of  34 

•  •  •  • 


and  lnt«cnty  of  char- 

the   Wabash.  Dewey  was 

1881.  he  reported  for  duty 

which  he  served  until  It  was 

In  March  1863.    Farraffut  s 

Impression  on  the  young 

perform  trying  duties  at  the 


psualyzed 
es   ] 

th! 
comr  iissloned 


thr(  lught 
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When  It  became  evident  that  under  th » 
the  MiAsiMijrpi  must  be  abandoned,  CapUin 
Dewey  &pik«>d  her  guns  and  went  over  tlie 
life  under  the  fire  of  sharpshooters  to 
struggling  to  keep  afloat  with  an  arm 
this  Dewey  was  ordered   up  the  James 
McComb      In  1864  he  was  attached  to 
Ing  Squadron,  and  In   1865  he  was 
mander  for  meritorious  conduct  In  attacks 

Dewey  always  speaks  of  his  own  life 
tcrlstlc  of  a  man  cf  action.     He  never 
though  after  the  universal  acclaim  of  his 
aay  that  be  had  become  a  hero  too  late 
a  star  of  destiny  with  the  chances  anc 
always  gave  full  credit  to  those  who  toUe< 
tlon  for  the  victory  that  followed.     In 
Goodwin,    the    daughter    of    New 
Five  years  later  she  died,  shortly  after 
child.  George  Goodwin  Dewey.     In  the 
after  the  Civil  War — with  the  European 
at  Annapolis,  as  Ughttaouse  Inspector,  In 
and  the  Pmsacole — Dewey  fulfilled  all 
Itfe  In  times  of  peace  with  Integrity 
or  tobacco  for  his  men,  awarding 
inferior  Navy  to  the  point  where   It 
machine  for  a  great  Nation  took  the 
these  duties  were  an  ultimate  test  of 
■errlce.     On  May  23.  1896.  he  was  procndted 
modore.  but  continued  president  of  the 
surrey  until  a  fleet  was  ready  for  him 


Hampshire 


tlie 
anl 
contricts 


w  ir 


waters 


ere. 


There  was  a  general  expectation  of 
bad  prepared  for  action.     The  first  thing 
his  base  from  Japanese  to  Chinese 
Hong  Kong  be  learned  that  the  day  bef 
battleship  Maine  bad  gone  down,  with 
Newspapers  In  the  United  States  were 
feeling  ran  high.     The  Orient  became 
moved  men  and  women  almost  as  much 
When  Dewey's  fieet  went  Into  action  in 
"Remember  the  Maine." 

But  Dewey  had  a  )ob  on  his  hands. 
He  proceeded,  when  neutrality  was 
down  to  Mirs  Bay.     He  bought  supply 
could  get.     Yet  when  he  moved  on 
was  only  60  percent  of  the  war  strength 
he   was  7,000   miles   from   home.     The 
the  Germans  were  tructilent.     The  Kaiser 
and  It  took  great  tact,  as  well  as  m: 
the   Germans    in    their    place.      After 
Dewey  nearly  had  another  war  on  his 
to  the  flag  lientenant  of  the  Germxin 
They  took  the  hint  and  observed  the  ei 


On  March  S,  1899.  George  Dewey  becan^e 
United  States  Navy.     The  whole  world 
George  Dewey  came  to  the  new  Norwich 
orators  of  the  day  extolled  his 
crowds  wedged  In  close  to  the  stand  on 
listened  to  the  flowery  oratory  of  the 
we  catch   a  glimpse  which  makes  us 
arch  erected  for  him: 

"Dewey  arches.   Dewey  fltegs.   and 
lights  on  the  span  of  Brooklirn  Bridge! 
York  made  holiday.     Its  crowds  hanked 


n 
achieveme  ats 


day 


whi  A 


Riverside   Drive   when   the   Olympia. 
Squadron,  which  won  Santiago.  prooeede< . 
they  packed  the  streets  for  the  land 
emotion,  while  the  gold  loving  cup 
fteedom  of  the  dty  ezpreased  the  munic 
the  presence  of  thla  q)ectaele,  which  wai 
tkn  was  tndeacrfbable.    I  was  no  less 
OB  th*  steps  at  the  statehouae  at 
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grueling  fire  of  the  fort 

Smith  and  Lieutenant 

side.     Dewey  risked  has 

ve  the  life  at  a  seaman 

by  a  bullet.     After 

River   under  Commander 

North  Atlantic  Blockad- 

lleutenant  com- 

on  Port  Fisher. 

with  a  detachment  charac- 

oi.  himself  as  a  hero. 

Manila  Bay  victory  he  did 

life.     He  never  confused 

changes   of   war    and   he 

with  him  in  the  prepara- 

1867  he  married  Susie  B. 

s    fighting    Governor 

I  ;lvlng  birth  to  their  only 

5  secession  cA  appointments 

iquadron,  as  an  Instructor 

command  of  the  Dolphin. 

routine  duties  of  naval 

eflldency.     Buying  soap 

and  building  up   an. 

an  efficient  fighting 

r  part  of  his  life,  and 

'.a  devotion  to  the  navaJi 

from  captain  to  com- 

board  of  Inspection  and 


be<ame 
gnater 


obsijrved 


towird 


Sentiment  was  not  enough. 

by   China,    to   move 

iihlps  and  all  the  coal  he 

the  Philippines   there 

supplies  In  his  fleet  and 

1  Jrltish   were  enthusiastic; 

wanted  the  Philippines. 

determination,  to  keep 

Battle    of    Manila    Bay 

In  fact  he  offered  It 

upon  5  minutes'  notice. 

o. 


nanly 
tie 
hijids; 
P!«t 
mti  argi 


the  first  admiral  of  the 

rejoiced.     When  Admiral 

Northfleld.  Vt..  the  best 

and  everywhere  great 

which  the  national  hero 

In  his  autobiography. 

x^derstand  the   trlumphiil 


"We  icome 


Dewey'    tn   electric 

The  great  city  of  New 

the  piers,  the   roofs,   and 

leading   the   North   Atlantic 

up  the  North  River,  and 

I)frade   in  token  of  public 

came  to  me  with  th© 

i^ality's  ofllclal  tribute.    In 

without  equal,  my  emo- 

deeply  affected  when  I  stood 

Manjtpelier  with  the  ground* 


with  Spain.     The  Navy 

Dewey  did  was  to  change 

Upon   his   arrival    at 

February  15.   1898.  the 

loss  of  266  of  her  crew 

pr*ited  In  red  Ink.     The  war 

ijery   near,  and   its  glamor 

as  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 

anila  Bay  the  slogan  was. 


fil.ed  with  Vermont  "home  foIk.«  '  nnd  whrn  nn  th-  ptep?  or  the 
cast  front  of  the  capltrl  I  r^rrr.-'-i  fr;m  rho  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  sword  of  honor  which  Confess  vuted   me  " 

Anyone  who  studies  the  life  of  D«^wey  find.s  hims.-lf  an  admirer 
of  the  man — even  thoueh  he  l.s  not  pr  ^ne  to  hero  worship  And 
as  we  come  now  to  the  revers.-il  of  popular  osrecm.  which  fortu- 
nr. teiy  was  only  terriprrnry.  we  pity  the  great  man  and  feel  dis- 
cs teem  for  the  crowd-  After  the  pacnntry  wa.s  over,  and  the 
"capt.iins  and  klncs"  were  silent,  Dewey  made  the  tremeridous 
mistaice  cf  mru-ryir.s  a  woman  wh...m  he  loved  -Mrs.  M.ldred 
(McL(>an)  Ha?.en.  and  In^'ead  rf  sellim:  outright  the  house  which 
the  public  had  given  him  in  \V\i.siMn£rton  i  iis  several  gcnernls  had 
dc>ne),  he  deeded  it  over  to  lii.«  new  wife  At  the  worst,  this  is  a 
pj.rdouable  error.  But  he  al.>)  announced  his  Presidential  can- 
didacy American  people  of  h;s  d.^y  ielt  outraged,  and  Dewey  real- 
lz.?d  the  permanent  truth  of  the  proverb,  "Sic  transit  ploria 
mundl,"  But  Dewey  was  still  indomitable — still  every  inch  a  man, 
and  a  erpat  one,  Ehery  day  he  went  to  his  rffice  in  the  Navy 
D^par'rr.ent,  fulf.lled  hi.-;  routine  duties,  and  Keeping;  in  touch  with 
ti.e  living  science  of  naval  warfare,  helped  to  prepare  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  a  realization  of  the  uncertain  tenure  of  all  national 
relations,  and  built  up  the  United  States  Navy  for  Its  part  in  the 
World  War.  When  he  died,  on  January  16,  1917,  President  Woodiow 
^R  ilson  said: 

"The  whole  Nation  will  mourn  the  los.s  of  its  most  dlstlncrulshed 
naval  officer,  a  man  who  ha.^  been  a.s  faithful,  as  intt-lligent,  and  as 
successful  tn  the  performance  of  his  rf'spon.sible  duties  In  time  of 
p^ace  as  he  was  eullant  and  succ,'_,-rul  in  time  of  war.  It  Is  such 
men  that  give  the  service  distinction,  and  the  Nation  a  Just  pride 
lii  those  who  serve  it." 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  an  extract  from  an 
editorial  appearing  in  thf  Brattleboro  Reformer,  and  ex- 
cerpts from  a  review  of  the  career  of  Admiral  Dewey  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  coiisisting  of  Professors  Webster, 
Howard,  Flint,  and  Librarian  Mocre.  of  Nonvich  University. 

The  SPEAKZER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  Uie 
gentleman  from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COCHR.\N.    Mr,  Sp'^aker.  will  the  Rrentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLUMUEJY.    I  yield  to  the  grntleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CCX:HRAN.  The  centleman  knows.  t)ecause  he  has 
rendered  valuable  assistance  t-o  me.  that  I  have  been  trying 
lor  a  number  of  years  to  bring  to  Washmg-ton  the  flagship 
of  Admiral  Dewey  in  the  Battle  (  f  Manila  Bay.  the  cruiser 
Olvmpia.  A  bill  so  prondmg  has  pa.s.sed  the  Hour-e  en  two 
occasions.  D^es  not  th*^  gentleman  Ijelieve  this  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  bring  that  ship  here  so  the  people  of  the 
countrj-  who  ccme  to  Waihmg'on  may  ha\e  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  cruiser  which  served  as  the  flagr,h:p  of  Admiral 
Dewey? 

Mr.  PLUMLE\'.     I  acre-^  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  tha;:k  ih.'  gentleman.  I  am  positive 
that  ii  this  ship  v.-as  tied  up  at  tlv^  navy  yard  where  the  old 
Mayfloicer  docked,  until  a  suitable  ix^rmanent  home  could 
be  found  for  it.  it  would  be  visited  by  every  person  who 
comes  to  see  the  Nation'.;  Capita:  The  ship  is  in  excellent 
condition,  the  cost  of  upke-p  wuuJd  be  no  mof^  than  it  is  at 
the  present  tim?,  and  it  could  be  towed  here  by  a  mine 
layer  from  the  Philad'-^Iphia  Navy  Yard. 

SPECI.\L    COMMITTEE    ON   WH-DLIFE   CONSERVATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provl'ions  of  House  Res- 
olution 11,  Seventy-filth  Congi-es.s,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 

member  of  the  Special  Committ^.'e  on  Wildlife  Con.servation 
1,o  fill  an  existing  vacancy  thereon  the  i=;enileman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  CouEi. 

THE    FARM   BFLL 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  mov-'  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  tjie  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
3505 J  to  provide  for  the  conser\-at!on  of  national  soil  re- 
sources and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
iigricultural  comniodities  in  Litci-state  and  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  cf  th-?  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bdl  H.  R.  8505.  with  Mr.  Warrem 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 


L.1JH  I  nCT 


otherwi-e  never  would  have  enjoyed.  But  we  may  well  believe 
that  he  would  have  l>een  happier  to  eo  without  It  and  see  his 
Spanish  foes  return  to  their  homes  alive. 


a  statement  that  tne  appoinxmem;  in  xnose  aayh  was  piiuuii.ij 
political.  The  Vermont  Representative  was  not  disposed  to  appoint 
Dewey    who  was  an  alternate.     Admiral  Dewey  says:    "There   was 
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Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  30  minutes. 
Mr.  Chan-man,  before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  features  of  this  bill.  I  want  for  a  little  time  to  dis- 
cui^s  what  is  knov\-n  as  the  Boilcau  amendment.  My  reason 
for  doing  this  is  that  I  believe  that  however  well  intcn- 
tioned  the  amendmert  may  be.  if  adopted  it  will  make  it 
impossible  to  administer  not  only  this  bill  but  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  as  well. 

The  amendment  provides  that  no  land  which  may  be 
taken  out  of  soil-depieting  crops  under  this  program  may 
be  used  to  produce  any  soil-conserving  or  soil-building 
crop  for  market.  Tlie  term  "for  market"  is  defined  to  mean 
not  only  sale  but  to  include  the  feeding  of  the  crop  to  live- 
stock or  poultry  v.-hich  is  to  be  .sold  off  the  farm.  However, 
it  can  be  fed  to  livestock  or  poultry  to  be  consumed  on  the 
farm.  This  is  a  condition  precedent  to  payment,  and  under 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  it  will  be  impossible  for 
soil-conscn-ation  payments  to  be  made  until  the  Comptroller 
General  is  satisfied  that  this  condition  has  been  met.  In 
other  words,  it  puts  -he  burden  of  proof  on  the  farmer  to 
show  that  he  did  not  sell  any  of  the  crop  or  feed  it  to  live- 
stock or  poultry  destined  for  market  before  he  can  receive 
payment.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  farming  opera- 
tions knows  how  very  difScult  it  would  be  for  any  farmer 
to  make  such  a  showing  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  gov- 
ernmental accounting  officials.  How  is  a  farmer  going  to 
segregate  his  livestock  which  he  is  to  use  for  home  con- 
sumption and  that  which  he  may  sell?  To  make  sure  that 
this  condition  was  being  met  would  require  an  army  of  in- 
spectors and  spies,  would  require  infinite  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  by  the  farmer,  and  a  degree  of  regimentation 
never  contemplated  anywhere. 

Before  I  discuss  the  amendment  further,  may  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  despite  all  that  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  the  daiiT  industry,  it  is  and  has  been 
throughout  all  the  years  considerably  better  off  than  any 
other  branch  of  agriculture.  It  has  not  been  helped  in  the 
same  way  some  other  branches  of  agriculture  have  been 
helped  under  recent  legislation.  It  has  not  been  necessary 
to  furnish  this  help  because,  fortunately,  we  have  been  able 
to  afford  dairy  products  ample  protection  under  our  tariff 
.'^y.'itom. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  .v  question? 

Mr,  HOPE.  I  prefer  not  to  yield  now,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  yield  a  little  later  when  I  have  completed  my  discussion 
of  this  subject. 

We  have  tariffs  on  dairj'  products  which  are  in  effect  pro- 
hibitive. The  imports  of  butter  in  an  ordinary  year  are 
considerably  less  thiin  1  percent  of  our  total  consumption. 
While  the  percentage  of  cheese  imports  will  run  higher  than 
that,  such  imports  are  mostly  of  clas.ses  and  grades  of 
cheese  which  we  do  not  produce  in  this  country. 

The  ."^ame  thing  is  true,  of  course,  of  other  dairy  products, 
such  as  fresh  milk  and  cream,  ice  cream,  and  other  manu- 
factured dairy  products.  All  of  them  are  protected  by  high 
and  practically  prohibitive  tariff  rates.  While  it  is  hard  to 
compute  in  dollars  and  cents  how  much  of  a  subsidy  the 
dairy  industry  receives  as  a  result  of  this  tariff  protection, 
yet  I  think  it  is  onl3'  fair  to  say  it  receives  substantially  the 
difference  between  he  price  of  comparable  dairy  products 
in  other  countries  a;id  the  price  in  this  country. 

If  you  will  check  up  on  the  price  of  butter  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Denmark,  and  other  butter-producing  coun- 
tries and  the  price  in  this  country  you  will  find  the  tariff 
on  butter  is  always  partially  and  at  times  almost  entirely 
effective.  During  tlie  year  1936  wholesale  butter  prices  in 
New  York  and  othei  important  markets  averaged  about  12^2 
cents  per  pound  over  Copenhagen  and  U  cents  over  New- 
Zealand.  However,  assuming  that  it  was  effective  to  the  ex- 
tent of  only  10  cents  a  pound,  the  American  consumer  paid 
the  dairy  producer  a  subsidy  of  approximately  $210,000,000 
last  year  on  our  toti.l  production  of  approximately  2,100.000.- 
000  pounds  of  butte-.  Of  course,  our  production  of  creamery 
butter  is  not  that  large,  but  at  that  rate  on  creamery  butter 
alone  it  would  amount  to  $162,000,000  per  year.     In  some 


years  the  difference  In  American  and  foreign  prices  is  not  so 
much  as  m  1936,  but  during  the  last  10  years  the  difference 
has  never  been  less  than  5  cents  per  pound  and  has  averaged 
around  9  or  10. 

We  have  a  tariff  of  7  cents  a  pound  on  cheese  of  the  type 
known  a.s  American  cheese.  Cheddar  cheese,  of  which  we 
produce  almost  500.000.000  pounds  per  year.  If  we  a.s.sume 
the  tariff  is  effective  to  the  extent  cf  only  5  cents  a  pound 
in  price  enhancement,  this  represents  approximately  $25,000,- 
000  a  year  in  the  way  of  a  subsidy  to  the  producers  of  this 
particular  product. 

Therefore  it  is  hardly  fair  for  the  producers  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  say  other  crops  and  other  producers  are  receiving 
a  subsidy  and  they  are  receiving  none,  because  they  are 
receiving  the  most  effective  subsidy  which  can  be  given  to  any 
producers  through  the  tariff  benefits  they  receive. 

Furthermore,  dairy  products  have  been  given  a  class  of 
protection  through  legislation  received  by  no  other  agricul- 
tural product.  We  have  legislated  against  substitutes  for 
dairy  products.  We  have  our  oleomargarine  laws,  which  not 
only  impose  a  tax  upon  production  but  apply  strict  licensing 
requirements  upon  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  wholesalers, 
A  number  of  other  restrictions  are  imposed  which  have  the 
effect  of  hurting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  encouraging 
the  sale  of  butter.  We  have  no  other  agricultural  product 
which  is  protected  in  the  same  way;  but  if  we  had  legisla- 
tion placing  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  rayon  in  order  to 
protect  the  cotton  industry,  we  would  have  something  similar; 
or  if  we  had  legislation  to  restrict  the  use  of  rye  in  order 
to  protect  the  wheat  producer,  we  would  have  the  same  idea; 
or  if  we  had  legislation  to  restrict  the  use  of  pecans  in  order 
to  protect  the  peanut  producer,  we  would  be  doing  the  same 
thing  for  the  peanut  producer  we  are  doing  for  the  dairyman. 
Dairy  products  are  the  only  agricultural  products  which  have 
been  protected  in  this  way.  You  cannot  compute  this  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  subsidy  which  is  being  paid 
by  the  American  consumer  to  the  dairy  producer. 

Then  we  have,  in  the  case  of  fresh  milk  and  cream,  a 
sanitary  embargo  prohibiting  the  importation  of  those  prod- 
ucts into  this  country  unless  they  meet  certain  sanitary 
requirements,  which  we  do  not  have  in  the  case  of  most 
agricultural  products. 

In  addition  to  this,  generous  appropriations  have  been 
made  by  Congress  over  a  period  of  years  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  bovine  tuberculosis.  Since  1917  we  have  appro- 
priated and  spent  over  $92,000,000  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
States  and  counties  have  appropriated  and  spent  $172,000.- 
000  in  addition. 

For  the  eradication  of  Bangs  disease  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  spent  up  to  June  30  last,  over  $38,000,000  and  the 
States  and  counties  had  spent  over  $2,000,000. 

Purchases  of  dairy  products  by  the  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  for  relief  since  July  1.  1933,  have  totaled  $28,- 
000,000,  and,  of  course,  the  dairy  farmer  under  the  soil-con- 
servation program  is  being  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  every 
other  farmer  for  his  acreage  devoted  to  soil-conserving  crops. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  The  gentleman  has  mentioned  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent  In  aid  of  the  dairy 
industry  and  has  included  many  health  measures.  Has  the 
gentleman  the  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  money  spent 
under  the  old  Farm  Board  and  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  well  as  the  other  acts,  for  the  benefit  of 
wheat  and  cotton? 

Mr.  HOPE.     No;  but  ihey  have  been  considerable 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Has  there  not  been  spent  $10  for  wheat 
and  cotton  for  every  $1  spent  for  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
last  few  years? 

Mr.  HOPE.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  correct  state- 
ment. There  has  been  a  great  deal  spent  for  wheat  and 
cotton,  but  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  dairy  farmer 

is  subsidized  through  a  tariff 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  And  we  have  a  tariff  on  every  other  farm 
product. 


ill 
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without  equal,  my  emo- 
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Mr.  HOPE.    Yoa  cannot  subsldl^  the  surplus  producer 

are  fixed  on  the  world 


on  a  surplus  basis,  then 
>ehalf  either  and  we  will 


through  a  tarllT,  becauee  his  prices 
market. 

Mr.  BOTT.F.AU.    And  if  you  put  us 
the  tanff  will  not  be  effective  in  our 
be  In  the  same  position  as  the  wheit  and  cotton  producers. 

lir.  HOPE.  I  agree  with  the  ger  tleman.  but  I  am  going 
to  point  out  that  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  putting  you 
on  the  basis  of  surplus  prodiiction  imder  the  terms  of  this 
act.    The  able  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  on  various  occa- 


sions  has  made   the  same   speech 


which  he  pointed  out  what  he  sincerely  felt  was  a  danger 


t  there  would  be  an  in- 
Cotton  Belts.    The  gen- 


to  the  dairy  industry,  in  that  he  fe 

crease  in  dairying  in  the  Wheat  and 

tleman  has  been  maUng  these  speeches,  as  I  say,  ever  since 

the  original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  passed,  and 

It  would  seem  that  4  years  having  elapsed  since  that  time, 

If  his  fears  have  any  basis,  there  ou(  ht  to  be  something  cod 


Crete  and  tangible  in  the  way  of 


examine  the  records  and  the  statist  cs  of  the  Department  of 


Agriculture,  you  will  find  there  is  no 


Mr.  Chairman,  ^  trill  the  gentleman  yield 


has   made   a  statement 
by  the  facts,  and  if  the 
to  reply  to  that  state- 


Mr.  BOn^EAU. 
there? 

Mr.  HOPE.    I  would  prefer  to  jiild  a  little  later. 

Mr.  BOnJEAU.    The  gentleman 
which  I  do  not  think  is  borne  out 
gentleman  will  permit  I  would  liki 
ment. 

Mr.  HOPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  showed  jreste^day  very  clearly, 
the  statiatics  of  the  Department  of 
population  of  the  South  has  increased  in  the  last  few  years, 
from  1933,  as  against  1937,  and  hive  also  shown  that  the 
Increase  in  the  production  of  mant  if actiu'ed  dairy  products, 
particidarly  cheese,  has  been  tremendous,  and  the  figures 
which  I  quoted  yesterday  in  my  re|narks.  I  think  are  abso- 
lutely convincing  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HOPE.    I  hope  to  be  able  tol 
as  weU  as  other  Members  of  the  House,  by  some  figures  I 
am  going  to  quote  that  the  gentlec^n  from  Wisconsin  is  in 
error. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
used  yesterday,  used  the  year  1932  is  a  base,  and  he  pointeid 
out  that  there  was  a  small  Increasii  in  the  number  of  dairy 
cattle  in  the  South  in  1937.  as  ccmpaied  with  1932.  But 
we  did  not  have  any  production  p  ogram  in  effect  in  1932. 


There  was  no  program  of  any  kind 


the  gentleman  had  gone  back  to  192  0  and  1931  he  could  have 
shown  a  far  greater  increase  in  1937  over  those  years  than  he 
showed  over  1932,  because  there  wis  a  constant  increase  itn 
the  number  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  £  outh.  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  country,  from  1930  up  t  >  1934  and  in  some  States 
until  1935.  The  greatest  increase  ,ook  place  before  any  of 
these  agricultural  programs  were  pi  t  into  effect,  and  while  it 


wHl  take  a  little  time.  I  want  to  cal 

fumnuuized  figures  for  the  Soutl 

crease  began  before  1933,  although 

and  193S.  but  since  that  time  it  has 

of  the  figures  to  which  I  call  your 

Department  of  Agriculture  publlcajLlon  Agricultural  Statis 

tics  for  1937. 

I  win  tell  you  why  we  had  an  Increase  in  dairying  in 
the  South,  and  in  the  West.  In  1930,  1931.  and  1932.    It 


was  because  the  cotton  and  wheat 
make  a  living  growing  cotton  and 


December  1 


he   made  yesterday,  in 


proof.     Yet  if  you  will 


basis  for  his  fears. 


convince  the  gentleman. 


In  the  figures  which  he 


in  effect  in  1932,  and  if 


attention  to  the  general 

showing  that  this  in- 

it  did  continue  into  1934 

gone  the  other  way.    All 

attention  being  from  the 


'armers  were  not  able  to 
wheat  and  they  resorted 


to  dairying,  as  they  always  do  uz  der  such  circumstances. 
The  reason  we  have  had  a  decline  Ir  dairying  since  that  time 
in  those  areas  Is  because  under  th  >se  programs  wheat  and 
cotton  production  have  been  made  more  profitable,  and 
farmers  have  stopped  milking  cows.  These  flgtires  cannct, 
be  interpreted  to  show  anything  els ;. 

In  1933 — the  first  year  these  pro  irrams  went  into  effect— 
In  the  South  Atlantic  section — which  is  the  area  including 
Delaware.  Maryland,  Vlrgtola,  West  I  Virginia.  North  Carolina, 
South  CarotlTifc,  Georgia,  and  Florida — there  were  1,921,000 
dairy  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over.    In  1937  there 


were  1,945,000,  or  an  increase  in  that  particular  area  of  24.000 
dairy  cows  and  heifers  over  2  years  old. 

In  the  South  Central  area,  which  takes  in  the  rest  of  the 
South,  there  were,  in  1933,  5.081.000  dairy  cattle  and  in  1937 
there  were  4,982,000,  so  that  there  was  in  that  area  a  consid- 
erable decrease.  In  the  entire  South,  and  that  takes  in  all 
the  territory  south  cf  the  Ohio  River,  and  Mnson  and  Dixon's 
Unc,  there  was  a  d!:c:Ta.-,o  m  dairy  cattle  In  those  4  years  that 
these  programs  have  b^en  m  exi.stence  of  seventy-five-thou- 
sand-odd dairy  cattle  2  years  old  and  over.  The  major  part 
of  that  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  last  2  years.  If  I  can 
have  your  attentiun  for  just  a  little  b.t  longer,  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  South  Atlantic  section  there  were  1,678- 
000  dairy  cattle  ever  2  year.'^  old,  and  in  1933,  the  first  year 
these  programs  went  into  efTcct.  the  number  was  1.921,000, 
or  an  increase  of  almost  250,000  in  those  3  years.  As  I  pointed 
out,  since  1933  in  thai  particular  area  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  only  21.000.  In  the  South  Central  area  in  1930 
there  were  4.259,000  dairy  cattle,  and  in  1933  the  number 
had  increased  to  5.081.000.  or  over  800,000  head,  in  those  3 
years  before  there  was  any  program,  and  when  the  cotton 
farmer  was  receiving  very  low  prices.  It  seems  to  me  that 
If  these  figures  prove  anything  they  prove  that  farmers  go 
into  dair3ring  wh^n  dimjnishing  returns  from  cash  crops 
make  it  imperative  for  them  to  seek  some  other  source  of  in- 
come and  that  when  their  cash-crop  income  increases,  they 
go  out  of  dairying.  I  have  given  you  figures  only  for  dairy 
cattle  2  years  old  and  older,  but  I  call  attention  also  to  the 
figiu-es  on  dairy  cattle  between  1  and  2  years  of  age,  which 
show  that  in  the  entire  South,  between  1933  and  1937,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  60.000  head.  That  is  significant  because  it 
shows  they  are  not  increasing,  because  if  they  were  there 
would  be  a  larger  proportion  of  younger  cattle. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  In  a  moment.  Of  dairy  calves  under  1  year 
there  was  a  decrea.'^e  of  164.000  head  during  that  time,  show- 
ing they  are  not  building  up  their  herds;  they  are  letting 
them  go  down.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas that  in  my  section  of  Mis-sis^sippi  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  Jersey  heifers  shipped  to  Wi-scomnn,  Minnesota, 
and  New  Ycik  every  year.  It  is  going  on  every  week.  That 
is  one  thing  that  has  reduced  the  dairy  heifers  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country, 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  The  gentleman  just  quoted  figiires  show- 
ing a  reduction  in  dairy  cows.  Was  tha:  in  the  last  few 
years? 

Mr.  HOPE.  1933  to  1937.  during  the  time  those  programs 
have  been  m  effect. 

Ml".  BOILEAU.  So  that  now  there  Is  considerably  less 
than  m  1933? 

Mr.  HOPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  The  gentleman  ha.s  used  that  for  the 
conclusion  he  makes  that  when  cotton  and  wheat  farmers 
are  prosperous,  they  go  out  of  business  so  far  as  dairying  is 
concerned.  Are  they  so  prosperous  now  In  cotton  and  wheat 
that  that  is  the  reason  why  they  have  stopped  their  dairy 
production? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  think  everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  cotton  and  wheat  farmers  havp  had  better  incomes  dur- 
ing the  last  4  years  than  in  the  3  years  preceding. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     But  the  gentleman  used  the  figures  1937. 

Mr.  HOPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  As  a  point  showing  the  difference.  It 
seems  to  me  the  gentleman's  argument  is  fallacious  in  the 
fact  that  now  you  have  a  low  price  for  cotton  a.id  wheat 
and  still  the  gentleman  claims  not  to  have  an  increase 
presently  in  dairy  products. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  knows  that  it  takes 
a  little  while  to  build  up  a  dairy  herd.  It  is  not  done  over- 
night. Lew  prices,  if  they  continue,  will  be  refiected  during 
the  next  2  or  3  years  in  an  increase  of  dairy  cattle.  They 
will  not  be  reflected  instantaneously,  of  course.  The  drop 
in  both  cotton  and  wheat  prices  has  taken  place  only  in  the 


1937 
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last  few  months.  The  figures  which  I  gave  on  cattle  were 
for  January  1,  1937,  v/hen  prices  were  much  better  than  now. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.  Then,  the  gentleman  should  not  have 
used  1933;  he  should  have  used  the  year  before  the  program 
went  into  effect. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  used  the  figures  for  January  1.  1933.  There 
was  an  increase  until  1934  and  1935,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  trend  begun  in  previous  years.  If  the  gentleman  would 
rather  have  those  figures,  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  them  in  the 
Record. 

The  year  1933  being  the  year  in  which  these  programs 
went  into  effect,  I  thought  that  was  the  proper  year  to  use 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison.  Any  increase  on  ac- 
count of  farm  programs  would  have  to  take  place  after 
January  1,  1933,  whxh  is  the  date  upon  which  my  figures 
are  based. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Tlie  only  reason  I  used  1932  in  my  figures 
yesterday  was  because  that  was  the  year  before  the  programs 
went  into  effect,  and  I  thought  that  was  the  proper  basis, 
and  I  used  the  last  ysar  for  which  the  figures  were  available. 
Mr.  HOPE.  I  do  not  question  the  integrity  of  the  gentle- 
man's figures  or  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  appreciate  that,  but  I  simply  wanted  to 
explain  the  reason  why  I  used  this  particular  year. 
Mr.  LORD.    Mr.  C^hairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOPE.    Briefiy;  yes. 

Mr.  LORD.    According  to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Rankin  1,  the  reason  that  the  dairies 
have  decreased  in  the  South  is  because  they  are  making  a 
business  of  raising  them  auid  shipping  them  north. 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOPE.    Yes;  1  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Lord]  that  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
those  New  York  dairymen  would  quit  coming  down  there 
and  taking  away  our  Jersey  heifers,  so  that  we  could  in- 
crease our  dairy  production. 

Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  refuse  to  yield  further. 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Ours  are  free  from  tuberculosis. 
Mr.  LORD.    And  so  are  ours. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Yas;  because  you  bought  them  in  Missis- 
sippi.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  also  want  to  point  out  one  other  fact  in 
connection  with  this  discussion  as  to  the  status  of  the  dairy 
industry  as  compared  with  other  branches  of  agriculture 
by  calLng  attention,  to  the  Index  numbers  of  farm  prices 
for  the  month  of  October,  as  shown  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  publication.  The  Agricultural  Situation,  for 
October. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  That  for  the  month  of 
October  the  index  price  on  grains  was  93;  on  cotton  it 
was  67;  on  dairy  products,  128;  on  the  average  of  all 
products.  112. 

I  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1932 
approximately  that  relationship  existed,  because  in  that 
year  the  index  number  for  grains  was  44.  The  index  num- 
ber for  cotton  was  47;  for  dairy  products  it  was  83.  I  might 
say  that  most  of  the  time  between  those  two  dates  the  index 
number  for  dairy  products  has  been  higher  than  for  other 
commodities.  There  have  been  some  shifts  back  and  forth, 
but  taking  it  by  and  large  the  dairy  index  has  been  much 
higher. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Have  you  any  tables  that  show  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  different  commodities? 

Mr.  HOPE.  No;  I  have  not  gone  into  that  phase  of  the 
matter. 
Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  That  is  the  meat  of  the  coconut. 
Mr.  HOPE.  The  meat  of  the  coconut,  as  far  as  my  dis- 
cussion is  concerned,  is  the  relative  price  levels  that  have 
prevailed  since  1932.  as  far  as  the  dairy  industry  and  other 
branches  of  agriculture  are  concerned.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  understand  that  I  do  not  contend  the  dairy  industry 
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is  getting  all  It  should,  or  that  dairy  farmers  are  becoming 
rich,  or  anything  like  that,  but  my  contention  is  that  as 
compared  with  farmers  engaged  in  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture, dairy  farmers  are  relatively  well  off. 

Mr.    MICHENER.     Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 
yield  right  there? 
Mr.  HOPE.    Briefly;  yes. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  If  what  the  gentleman  says  is  true,  and 
it  is  true,  that  dairy  has  not  been  as  liard  hit  as  other  indus- 
tries, and  we  are  passing  legislation  to  help  these  other  agri- 
cultural industries,  and  there  is  something  in  this  legi.^lation 
that  will  take  40.000.000  of  land  out  of  production  of  these 
other  commodities  and  place  it  in  production  of  dairy  com- 
modities, then  do  we  not  face  a  real  injury  or  crisis,  as  far 
as  the  present  prosperity  of  dairy  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  do  not  think  so.  That  has  not  been  hap- 
pening during  the  past  4  years  when  we  have  been  taking 
land  out  of  production,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
it  is  going  to  happen  to  any  greater  extent  during  the  next 
4  years. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  But  the  gentleman  says  the  plan  will 
not  work.  It  will  not  work  because  the  people  in  the  South 
will  not  comply  with  it  unless  they  are  permitted  to  grow 
these  soil-conservation  crops  and  to  use  those  crops  for 
dairj'  products. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  misinformed  as  to 
what  will  be  done  under  the  soil-con&enation  program.  I 
have  in  my  office  a  copy  of  the  1938  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram, that  is,  an  outline  of  it.  There  are  six  mimeographed 
pages  in  that  outline  of  practices  which  arc  considered  as 
soil  conserving.  Many  other  practices  than  the  planting  of 
grasses  and  legumes  are  permitted.  You  can  use  fertilizer  on 
your  land,  you  can  lime  it,  you  can  plant  trees  or 
shrubs,  you  can  do  strip  planting,  you  can  control  weeds,  you 
can  restore  wood  lots  by  nongrazing,  you  can  practice  contour 
farming,  you  can  construct  terraces.  In  fact,  there  are  44 
different  soil-building  practices  listed  for  which  payments 
may  be  made.  Some  grasses  and  kgiunes  will  be  planted,  of 
course,  but  there  are  many  other  practices  by  which  these 
soil-conserving  payments  may  be  earned. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  In  1936  the  prcigram  was  practically  all 
grasses. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  am  talking  about  1938.  I  do  not  care,  how- 
ever, to  take  up  any  more  time  on  a  discussion  of  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  matter,  and  I  would  noi  do  so  now  had 
not  the  issue  been  raised.  I  wan:  it  distinctly  understood 
that  what  I  have  said  has  not  been  with  any  feeling  of  ani- 
mus toward  the  dair^-  industry  or  those  engaged  in  it,  because 
I  have  supported  practically  all  legislation  that  has  been 
brought  here  on  this  floor  for  the  dairy  industry.  I  want  to 
see  the  dairy  industry  prosper  and  I  want  to  see  all  agricul- 
ture balanced  as  far  as  possible.  I  regret  that  we  cannot 
afford  other  agricultural  commodities  the  same  type  of  pro- 
tection that  we  can  the  dairy  industry.  This  brings  me  to 
the  thought  that  I  want  to  elaborate  upon  now  as  a  reason 
why  we  must  have  some  legislation  along  the  line  of  this  bill 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  proper  balance  between  agricul- 
tural producers.  I  agree,  if  we  are  going  to  have  5-cent  cotton 
and  35-  or  40-cent  wheat  again,  it  is  going  to  disturb  the  bal- 
ance between  dairying  and  other  industries,  but  not  in  the 
way  that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  other  spokesmen 
for  the  dairy  industry  think  it  is.  It  is  going  to  do  the  same 
thing  that  it  did  back  in  1930,  1931,  and  1932.  it  is  going  to 
increase  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the  South  and  in  the 
Wheat  Belt,  because  farmers  are  going  to  have  to  go  into  the 
production  of  dairy  products  in  order  to  eke  out  their  income. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas  has  con- 
sumed 30  minutes. 
Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  15  additional 

minutes, 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  getting  to  the  bill  itself,  let  me  make 
my  position  plain  by  saying  that  I  have  always  favored 
a  voluntary  type  of  program.  I  want  to  see  a  voluntary 
program  continued;  and  that,  in  the  main,  is  the  purport 
of  the  program  that   is   contained   in  the   House   bill.    I 


f  i 


aouth  CM^TJlna.  Geoi^la.  azid  Floiila — there  were  1,921,000 


U&J,^      lit-AL      ^      ui 


dairy  oows  and  beiXers  2  years  old 


and  over.    In  1937  there 


o  >cais  ill  0.11  iuuifiii.e  ui  aairy  caitie.  iney 
will  not  be  reflected  instantaneously,  of  course.  The  drop 
in  both  cotton  and  wheat  prices  has  taken  place  only  in  the 


man  to  understand  that  I  do  not  contend  the  dairy  industry  \  of  the  program  that   Is   contained   in  the   House   bill. 
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of  an  agricultural   pro- 
that  confronts   the   pro- 


dislike  the  necessity  for  any  sort 

gram,   but   here  la  the   situation 

ducers  of  surplus  commodities:    They  ase  living  in  a  coun 

try  where  almost  every  other  inqustry  is  on   a  subsidizjed 

basis  in  one  form  or  another 

t'cularly  to  the  producers  of  wheat  and  cotton.     It  is  tine 

there  is  a  tariH  on  wheat  of  42  4ents  a  bushel,  yet  today 

it  might  just  as  well  be  10  cents 

because  we  are  on  a  world   basii   and  our  prices  are   on 

that  basis.    As  far  as  wheat  is  concerned  we  are  not  going 

to  get  any  benefit  from  the  tartf  except  occasionally  for 

certain  types  and   grades  of  whe^t  or  when   crop  failures 

reduce  our  surplus 

Mr.  LEAVY.     Mr.   Chairman,  v^ill   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.     Very  briefly,  for  a 

Mr.  LEAVY.     If  we  are  on  a 
of  wheat,  why  is  it  that  today  alnd  for  the  last  30   iays 
wheat  in  Winnipeg  has  been  selling  for  from  15  to  30  cents 
a   bushel    over    wheat    in    Minneapolis? 
information,   because    tariffs    coul^   not 
that  situation. 

Mr.  HOPE.    That  is  a  question 
much,  because,  ordinarily,  when 


December  1 


luesticn. 

vorld  basis  on  the  price 


I    aisk    purely    for 
be    responsible  for 


that  has  puzzled  me  very 
we  are  on  a  world  basis 


there  Is  a  differential  of  from   1  >  to  20  cents  per  bii-shel 


between  Chicago  and  Liverpool, 
cents  difference  between  Chicago. 


pool.    During   the  years   from   19  J4   to  1929   wheat   moved 


of  15  cents  in  price  be- 
lt is  not  moving   today 
:annot  tell  the  gentleman 
proves  very  conclusively 
that  keeps  us  from  get- 
indicates  to  me  a  very 


pay  a  tariff  in  England, 
do    not.    That    does   not 


exists  \v1th 


into  world  trade  with  a  difference 

tween  Chicago  and  Liverpool,  bu 

except  in  small  quantities,  and  I 

the  answer  to  that,  except  that  i 

that  price  alone  is  not  the  factoi 

ting  into   the   world  market.      It 

discouraging  picture  as  to  our  ab  lity  to  get  into  the  woi-ld 

market  as  far  as  wheat  is  concerned.    I  am  sorry  I  cannot 

answer  the  gentleman's  question 

Mr.  PIERCE.     Mr.  Chairman,  ^U  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.    Briefly. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Seven  cents  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
tariff  against  our  wheat  in  favor  ^f  Canadian  wheat  on  the 
English  market. 

Mr.  HOPE.  TTiat  Is  true;  we 
whereas  the  British  possessions 
accoimt  for  all  of  It. 

Mr.  PIERCE.    It  accounts  for  dart  of  it.  at  least 

Mr.  HOPE,  "nie  same  situation,  of  course 
reference  to  cotton.  That  is.  the  arlce  is  fixed  on  the  world 
market.  TTiere  Is  no  tariff  on  cottpn,  and  it  would  not  make 
any  difference,  of  course,  if  there 
to  get  the  producers  of  wheat  anjd  cotton  on  some  sort  of 
level  with  other  producers  in  agriculture  and  industry  who 
have  tariff  protection  or  benefit  of  a  price  level  which  is 
subsidized  at  least  by  the  consumer,  then  it  seems  to  me  we 
might  just  as  well  face  the  facts  and  go  at  the  matter  in 
the  simplest  way.  which  is  to  provide  a  subsidy  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  if  necessary,  fc  r  the  producers  of  these 
crops  and  give  them  the  same  bc^is  upon  which  to  operate 
that  other  producers  have. 

My  idea  is  that  the  only  fair 
of  this  problem  Is  to  put  the  producer  of  surplus   crops 
upon  a  subsidy  basis. 

I  would,  as  far  as  possible,  raise 
pose  through  a  processing  tax. 
way  to  do  it.  "Hie  justification  lor  a  subsidy  is  that  the 
producer  is  receiving  less  for  wleat  and  cotton  than  he 
should.  That  means  the  consum(T  is  paying  less  than  he 
should.  The  simplest  way  is  to  pu  t  on  a  processing  tax  and 
let  the  consumer  pay  what  he  ought  to  pay. 
do  not  sec  any  jpossibility  at  this 
the  problem  in  that  way.  The  Committee  on  Agriculttu-e 
has  refused  to  include  a  processing  tax  in  this  bill,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  lock  kindly  upon  the  impositiim  of  such  a  tax. 

The  bill  that  we  have  under  c  snsideration  at  this  time 
does  not  specifically  msike  provls  on  for  any  benefit  pay- 
ments except  such  as  are  made  uzder  the  Sou  Conservation 


Today   there   is  about   35 
Kansas  City,  and  Liver- 


and  satisfactory  solution 


the  revenue  for  that  pur- 
Fhat  is  the  most  logical 


However.  I 
time  for  an  approach  to 


I  Act.  Every  commodity,  the  producf^rs  of  which  come  under 
that  act  and  all  of  them  can  come  under  it,  is  eligible  to 
receive  those  benefit  paympi.'.'^.  Bofore  we  enact  a  perma- 
nent program  as  far  a.>  5urplu.s  crops  are  concerned  I  think 
it  will  be  necessary  tn  provide  some  other  basis  of  benefit 
payments.  I  believe  th''  processinc  tax  cfTers  the  most  loci- 
cal  way  of  approaching  the  problem.  That  is  out  of  the 
question,  as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  but  I  mention  the 
matter  now  because  I  sincerely  feel  that  no  sati.=;factor>'  and 
lasting  progi'am  for  sur{)'.u>  crops  can  be  worked  cut  which 
does  not  include  reasonable  benefit  payments  financed  by  a 
tax  en  the  processing  of  the  commodity  the  producers  of 
which  are  benf'fitod. 

Mr   LUCAS.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOPE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr,  LUCAS.  There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  mis- 
information through  a  hostile  press  with  reference  to  the 
cost  of  thi.s  bill.  Will  the  gentleman  explain  just  briefly  his 
understanding  of  thai'' 

Mr.  HOPE.  A.S  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  for  payments  to  producers  except  such  as 
are  made  under  the  Soil  Con.<=;ervation  Act.  There  is  a  blan- 
ket provision  near  the  end  of  the  bill  which  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  such  further  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
decide  to  appropriare  m  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  S'.'il  Con.sen-ation  .^ct;  but  those 
payments,  if  made,  would  iiave  to  be  made  under  the  soil- 
conser/ation  program.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  sets 
up  any  dfferent  basis  for  payment.  Tlie  blanket  provision 
in  section  421  of  the  bill  simply  authorizes  the  Appropriations 
Commit 'ee  to  bring  in  a  bill  appropriating  such  sums  above 
the  $500,000,000  already  provided  for  under  the  Soil  Con.ser- 
vation  Act  as  it  may  see  fit.  such  additional  sums  to  be  used 
in  making  additional  soil-conservation  payments. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOPE.     I  yield  to  the  g«-nMeman. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Under  this  bill  S500  000  000  is  all  that  is 
authorized,  and  those  are  all  the  fundo  that  would  be  allo- 
cated for  all  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Except  for  this  blanket  provision  near  the  end 
of  the  bill,  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Following  fht-*  blanket  provision,  however, 
the  Congress  would  have  to  appropriate  more  money  than 
the  SoOO.OOO.OOO'^ 

Mr.  TOBEY,     Wili  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Ham.p- 
shire. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  speak.s  about 
the  cost  of  this  b;ll.  Is  he  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
President  when  he  made  the  statement  about  2  weeks  ago 
that  Congress  must  designate  the  sources  of  the  funds  if  this 
legislation  is  passed? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  the  .s<Ml-con- 
servation  program  provides  and  I  believe  I  have  made  my 
position  clear  on  that.  I  think  the  $500,000,000  is  a  suffi- 
cient amount  for  farm  relief  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  But  if  it  exceeds  $500,000,000.  then  we  ought 
to  designate  it  in  the  bill'' 

Mr.  LUCAS.  We  ought  to  designate  it  in  the  bill  if  we 
are  to  spend  any  more  money. 

Mr.  NELSON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  HOPE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Referring  to  the  money  that  may  be  avail- 
able, if  I  rememb*?r  correctly,  we  have  remainiii^'  under  the 
old  section  32  about  $9,000,000  for  this  year,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  about  $65,000,000  in  unallocated  funds  for  next  year. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes;  that  is  my  understanding.  I  may  say 
we  have  never  spent  as  much  as  $.500,000,000  under  the  soil- 
conservation  program.  In  1936  we  spent  $397,000,000  out  of 
an  appropriated  $500,000,000,  The  last  Congress  appropri- 
ated $440,000,000  rather  than  $500,000,000,  so  that  is  tho 
lim.it  that  may  be  spent  this  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress  will  appropriate  the 
full  $500,000,000  and  that  that  amount  may  be  expended. 
but  I  say  very  frankly  I  do  not  have  any  hope  or  expectation 
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there   will   be   more   than   that   amount   expended   on   this 
program  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  the  full  amoun',  of  $500,000,000  authorized 
in  the  appropriation  were  actually  appropriated  and  given 
to  the  farm.ers  as  benefit  payments,  the  increased  payments 
to  their  benefit  would  be  approximately  15  percent  over  what 
they  received  last  year;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HOPE.     I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  year,  as  I  recall,  there  was  spent  not 
$500,000,000  but  $397,000,000. 

Mr.  HOPE.     Yes.     That  is  for  1936. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  that  actually  we  would  have  $103,000,000 
more  if  we  were  able  to  get  the  $500,000,000? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes.  The  most  controversial  point  in  this 
bill,  of  course,  is  the  provision  for  the  imposition  of  market- 
ing quotas  under  certain  conditions;  and  that,  I  think,  every 
member  of  the  committee  will  concede  represents  a  compro- 
mise of  the  various  conflicting  viewpoints  which  existed  not 
only  in  the  committee  but  among  farm  organizations  and 
among  the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  written  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  It  was  not  written  by  any  farm  organization; 
it  was  not  written  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
was  all  written  in  the  ccm.mittee  room. 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Which  member  of  the  committee  was 
the  mathematician  who  figured  all  of  this  out? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
we  have  a  number  of  good  mathematicians  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee.  If  the  other  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
as  good  mathematicians  and  cannot  understand  tliis  bill,  I 
am  sure  some  member  of  the  committee  who  is  a  good 
mathematician  will  be  glad  to  expound  ftirther. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Did  any  Members  of  the  House  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HOPE.  There  were  some  Members,  as  I  recall  it,  who 
appeared  last  summer  when  we  were  holding  hearings. 
There  have  been  some  since  the  committee  met  on  October  27. 

References  have  been  made  during  this  discussion  to  the 
attitude  of  the  various  farm  organizations  on  this  legislation. 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  this  biU  does  not  fully 
meet  the  views  of  any  of  the  major  farm  organizations.  The 
views  of  these  organizations  and  the  views  of  farmers  gen- 
erally are  so  much  in  conflict  that  it  is  impossible  to  write 
a  biU  which  will  meet  the  views  of  all  the  major  farm  organ- 
izations. 

Beginning  last  January,  a  number  of  conferences  were 
held  by  representatives  of  all  the  leading  form  organizations 
in  which  efforts  were  made  to  get  together  on  permanent 
farm  legislation.  These  conferences  continued  for  several 
months  without  any  agreement  being  reached,  and  the  gen- 
eral opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  differences  in  opinion 
were  irreconcilable.  Finally  in  May,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  one  of  the  groups  which  had  partici- 
pated in  the  conferences,  prepared  its  own  bill,  which  in  sub- 
stantially its  original  form  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Mr.  Flannagan,  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
McGiLL  and  Pope.  The  Hoxise  committee  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  Flannagan  bill  and  on  the  general  subject  of 
farm  legislation  during  the  months  of  May  and  Jime  1937. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  appeared  before  the  committee 
at  these  hearings,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  wit- 
nesses were  heard,  both  on  behalf  of  the  Flannagan  bill 
and  the  Eicher  bill,  which  had  the  support  of  at  least  some 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  groups. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  and  at  intervals  until 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  August,  the  committee  con- 
sidered general  farm  legislation.    Upon  the  adjournment  of 


Congress  it  wai5  understood  that  the  committee  would  be 
called  together  previous  to  the  convening  of  a  spH^cial  session 
or  the  regular  session  in  January  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  a  bill  to  be  submitted  when  Congress  convened.  Th'.- 
committee  met  on  October  2*7,  and  its  m.emt)€rs  were  In 
almost  daily  session  from  that  date  until  the  time  the  bill 
was  reported.  The  bill  is  a  committee  \31ll  in  the  sen.sc  that 
both  its  principles  and  details  were  worked  out  entirely  in 
the  committee.  It  is  necessarily  a  compromise.  The  views 
of  the  various  farm  organizations  have  been  given  consider- 
ation, but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  orgamzations  them- 
selves could  not  get  together  on  a  program,  it  was  obviously 
impossible  for  the  committee  to  incorporate  their  conflicting^ 
views  in  this  measure.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  business  of 
Congress  and  not  the  farm  organizations  to  draft  legislation, 
although  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  always  appre- 
ciated the  suggestions  of  farm  organizations  and  has  given 
them  careful  consideration. 

Doubtless,  there  are  some  parts  of  this  bill  which  meet 
the  views  of  all  of  the  farm  groups.  Tlie  principal  pwint 
of  disagreement  among  the  farm  groups  seems  to  be  on 
the  question  of  the  imposition  of  marketing  quotas.  On  this 
point  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  expressed 
itself  in  disagreement  with  the  House  bill,  because  it  does  not. 
go  as  far  as  that  group  would  like  in  opposing  rigid  market- 
ing restrictions.  On  the  ether  hand,  the  National  Grange  is 
apparently  oppo.sed  to  any  provisions  for  marketing  quotas. 
The  Farmers'  Union  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  expressed  any 
views  on  ih"  pendmc  bill.  Tlie  National  Cooperative  Council 
has  sent  all  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  a  letter 
in  which,  as  the  representative  of  the  major  cooperative 
groups  of  the  country,  it  calls  attention  t-o  a  statement  made 
by  the  exfTUtive  committee  of  the  council  on  two  impwrtant 
points  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Opposition  to  compulsory  production  control.  The 
Government's  efforts  should  be  in  the  direction  of  encourag- 
ing voluntary  acreage  adjtistment  and  of  developing  a  system 
for  dealing  with  siu'pluses  after  they  arc  produced. 

Second.  Opposition  to  price-pegging  loans  above  market 
prices.  Such  loans  accumulate  surpluses  and  prevent  their 
movement  into  the  channels  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade. 
Such  loans  are  in  fact  subsidies,  and  if  subsidies  are  paid, 
they  should  be  paid  as  some  form  of  cash  bounty. 

If  my  tmderstanding  of  these  two  points  is  correct,  I  be- 
lieve the  House  bill  fulfills  the  requirements  which  are  set 
out  therein.  The  House  bill  contains  no  provisions  for  com- 
pulsory production  control.  It  does  provide  for  a  distribution 
of  accumulated  surpluses  through  marketing  quotas.  The 
features  of  the  bill  dealing  uith  acreage  control  are  purely 
voluntary  and  the  marketing  quota  plan  is  "a  system  for 
dealing  with  surpluses  after  they  are  produced."  In  the 
absence  of  any  more  explicit  statement  from  the  cooperative 
council  as  to  how  it  would  deal  with  surpluses  after  they  are 
produced,  I  take  it  that  we  are  jtistifled  in  assuming  that  the 
council  has  no  objection  to  the  method  provided  in  this  bill. 

As  to  point  No.  2,  I  think  the  requirements  are  fully  met 
by  the  House  bill.  The  loan  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill 
wotild  undoubtedly  peg  prices  above  the  market.  It  would 
be  possible  to  make  loans  for  price-pegging  purposes  under 
the  House  bill,  but  inasmuch  as  no  provision  is  made  for 
mandatory  loans,  whatever  mistakes  that  would  be  made 
along  that  line  would  be  purely  that  of  administration. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  House  bill  is  frankly  a  com- 
promise, as  is  the  case  with  most  legislation.  I  am  sure  no 
mem.ber  of  the  committee  claims  it  is  a  perfect  bill.  Possibly 
no  single  member  of  the  committee  is  in  accord  with  all  its 
provisions.  There  are  a  number  of  things  about  it  that  I  do 
not  hke,  nevertheless,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  constructive  and  help- 
ful measure  and  one  which  deserves  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  interested  in  a  broad  national  pro- 
gram for  agriculture. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman,  but  I  must  decline 
to  yield  hereafter  because  I  want  to  make  a  connected  state- 
ment. 


The  bill  that  we  have  under 
does  not  specifically  make 
ments  except  such  as  are  made 


c  snsideration  at  this  time 

provls  on  for  any  benefit  pay- 

uqder  the  Soil  Conservation 


I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress  will  appropriate  the 
full  $500,000,000  and  that  that  amount  may  be  expended, 
but  I  say  very  frankly  I  do  not  have  any  hope  or  expectation 
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Mr.  OCCNNOR  of  Montana.     T 
floor  of  "he  Hoxe  yesterday  that  t 
second  largest  mdustry  in  the  U: 
with  the  gentleman's  argument, 
mittcp.  does  the  gentleman  find 
Lvestock  industry  in^this  country? 
any  protection  given  in  this  bill  to 
sheep,  and  the  wool  producers? 

Mr.  HOPE.    The  provisions  of 
with  the  livestock  industry,  of 
through  the  provisions  which  appl 
pally  a  livestock  feed. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana. 
higher  the  price  of  com  is  raised  t 
of  cattle  must  be  sold  upon  the 

Mr.  HOPE.    I  think  the  gentlema^ 
a  certain  point.    I  believe  you  can 
high,  so  high  it  will  depress  the 
depends  largely,  however,  both  as 
the  relationship  between  the  price 
the  price  of  com.    There  is  no 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr    HOPE      Mr.  Chairman.  I 
minutes,  and  I  should  like  to 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
right,  and  this  brings  me  to  one 
which  I  want  to  emphasize. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is 
going  to  injure  the  livestock 
however,  particularly  as  it  applies 
tion  where  marketing  quotas  go 
shortly  after  we  have  a  normal 
of  something  like  2.500.000.000 
gotten  the  exact  figures — under  th< 
quotas  will  apply.    It  is  the  p 
to  maintain  parity  prices  for  corji 
loans,  the  making  of  benefit 
marketing.    I  believe  under  the 
dustry,  in  which  the  gentleman 
will  be  placed  very  much  at  a 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana 

Mr.  HOPE.    livestock  generally 
der  the  House  bill  we  do  not  resort 
the  supply  of  com  comes  up  to 
bushels. 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
Industry  when  the  marketing 
point  of  supply.    We  do  provide 
I  believe  will  have  the  effect  of 
all,  a  stable  price  for  com  and 
vantage  to  the  livestock  industry. 

I  feel  that  under  the  Senate  blU 
as  the  livestock  man,  Is  in  danger 
because  if  you  attempt  to 
price  which  is  cut  of  line  with 
will  immediately  run  into  the 
attempt  to  enforce  a  program  on 
is  contained  in  the  Senate  bill, 
results.    Either  the   program  wil 
you  will  have  to  put  every  kind  of 
basis.    I  do  not  see  how  you  can  r 
because  all  feeds  are  in  ccmpetit 
of  corn  up  to  a  point  where  it  is 
of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye.  or  the 
then  going  to  have  shifts  to  those 
will  be  that  the  program  will 
those  commodities  under  the 

I  do  not  believe  this  will  happen 
think  we  provide  in  our  bill  for  a 
which  will  come  into  effect  only 
point  at  which  farmers  themselv^ 
action  be  taken. 

Mr.  REILLT.    Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  HOPK    I  prefer  not  to  yiel< 


is  it  not  a  fact  that  th':; 
cheaper  the  feeder  class 


market? 

's  statement  is  true  up  to 

yet  the  price  of  com  too 

)rice  of  feeder  cattle.     It 

to  cattle  and  hogs,  upon 

the  finished  product  and 

question  about  that. 


lleld  myself  10  additional 
without  interruption. 
Montana   is   undoubtedly 
of  the  points  in  this  bill 


(f 
mainta  in 


can 


br;ak 

same 


when 


December  1 


was  pointed  out  on  the 
packing  industry  is  the 
States.  I  am  impressed 
a  member  of  the  coin- 
protection  given  to  the 
Does  the  gentleman  f^nd 
the  b<^f.  the  mutton,  the 


bill  do  not  deal  directly 
except  as  they  do  so 
to  corn,  which  is  princi- 


th; 
que  stion 


'(Till  the  gentleman  yield? 
just  now. 


in  this  bill  which  is 
In  the  Senate  bill, 
to  com.  you  have  a  situa- 
into  effect  on  com  very 
so  if  we  have  a  supply 
of  com — I  have  for- 
Senate  bill  the  marketing 
>e  and  intent  of  that  bill 
through  the  making  of 
and  the  control  of 
Senate  bill  the  cattle  In- 
frjm  Montana  is  interested, 
disa<  [vantage. 
4heep  also. 
I  will  say.     However,  un- 
to marketing  quotas  until 
a^pproxlmately  2.900,000.000 

aijy  danger  to  the  livestock 

quctas  apply  at  such  a  high 

or  loans,  however,  which 

ilizing  the  price.     After 

cither  feeds  is  a  great  ad- 


the  com  producer,  as  well 

being  severely  penali23ed, 

the  price  of  corn  at  a 

price  of  other  feeds  you 

of  substitutes.     Any 

corn,  like  the  one  which 

have  only  one  of  two 

break  down  entirely  or 

livestCKk  feed  en  a  quota 

rach  any  other  conclusion. 

If  you  get  the  price 

aut  of  line  with  the  price 

grain  sorghums,  you  are 

commodities.    The  result 

down  unless  you  put 

kind  of  restriction. 

under  the  House  bill     I 

moderate  sort  of  control 

the  surplus  reaches  the 

will  demand  that  some 


I  believe  the  same  is  true  as  far  as  wheat  is  concerned. 
Wheat  quotas  cannot  go  into  efT'-'Ct  until  we  reach  a  supply 
cf  1.027,000,000  bushels.  "When  \v>-  p'H  that  large  a  supply 
of  wheat  in  this  country  we  shall  h-ave  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Under  this  bill  an  opportunity  is  given  to  the  producers  to 
d>'Cide  by  a  two-thirds  %ote  whether  thev  want  their  mar- 
keting quotas  to  be  apphed  under  conditions.  Likewise,  in 
the  bill  we  make  provision  for  loans  on  wheat,  which  wiD 
have  the  effect  of  stabilizing  the  price,  although  I  do  not 
think  you  can  go  to  the  same  extent  in  stabilizing  the  price 
of  wheat  as  in  the  case  of  corn,  because  wheat  is  an  export 
crop  and  the  world  markf  t  ma-t  be  ;ak«n  into  considera- 
tion. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  cotton.  There  is  a  pro- 
\LSion  in  this  bill  for  cotton  loans,  which  I  b<  lieve  to  be  a 
mistake  because  under  the  provision,s  of  the  bill  the  mini- 
mum loan  is  55  percent  of  the  panty  price,  which  means  a 
loan  of  over  9  cents  on  the  present  basis  of  panty. 

I  believe  the  future  of  the  cotton  industry  in  this  country 
does  not  lie  in  too  much  restriction.  There  must  be  some 
restriction  under  any  sort  of  program,  but  as  I  suggested 
a  wh.Ie  ago,  I  think  the  solution  of  our  difficulties  as  fax  as 
cotton  is  concerned  is  to  recognize  frankly  that  the  cotton 
producer  cannot  produce  without  a  subsidy  as  long  as  he 
must  buy  in  a  subsidized  m.arket.  I  would  not  fix  any  price 
on  the  crop  throu!,'h  loans  or  othcrwi~e  which  would  prevent 
the  crop  from  moving  into  the  channels  of  foreign  com- 
m.erce.  If  such  a  price  i.s  fixed,  eventually  we  will  have  to 
pinch  the  cotton  producer  down  to  the  basis  of  domestic 
consum.ption,  I  hate  to  'hmk  of,  and  I  hesitate  to  suggest, 
the  readjustments  which  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  South 
if  that  were  to  be  done  There  was  a  time  when  we  thought 
the  world  could  not  do  without  American  cotton.  The  great 
expansion  of  foreign  production,  however,  is  reducing  the 
demand  for  Amierican  cotton  every  year.  If  we  adopt  a 
policy  of  keeping  cur  price  above  world  prices  our  exports 
will  continue  to  decline.  If  we  pinch  either  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer or  the  wheat  producer  down  to  the  basis  of  domestic 
consumption  so  we  can  protect  them  through  the  tariff, 
then  there  will  have  to  be  a  great  expan."=-,ion  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  both  into  other  linps  of  agricul'ure  like  the  dairy 
industry  or  into  mdu.-'^ria!  life  I  know  that  no  one  inter- 
ested in  cotton  has  any  desire  to  diminish  our  export  market 
or  cut  down  the  supply  to  the  basis  of  domestic  consumption, 
yet  It  seems  to  me  that  re.sult  Is  inevitable  if  we  continue  to 
make  leans  about  the  world  price. 

We  know  pretty  well  how  much  .Amprican  cotton  can  be 
absorbed  abroad  at  world  price.s  We  know  how  much  we 
normally  consume  here.  It  .=:et'ms  to  me  the  sensible  policy 
for  cotton  is  to  limit  our  production  to  approximately  these 
amounts  plus  an  allowance  for  carry-over,  to  pay  a  subsidy 
on  that  part  domestically  con.sunied.  and  let  the  remainder 
sees  the  world  market  The  sub.-idy  preferably  to  be 
financed  by  a  processing  tax. 

Before  concluding  I  want  to  mention  briefly  one  of  the 
constitutional  questions  which  has  been  rai.sed  here,  and  that 
is  with  respect  to  the  referendum  There  has  been  some 
discussion  to  the  effect  tha^  the  referendum  provisions  in 
this  bill  are  unconstitutional 

The  courts  are  at  variance  nn  this  particular  point,  but 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  drawn  in  harmony  with  the 
niost  recent  decision  of  the  ccnirt  on  that  question,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  in  the  Edwards  case  in  the  ninth  circuit 
in  San  Francisco,  m  which  the  court  held  that  while  there 
were  decisions  to  the  etTect  you  could  not  delegate  legis- 
lative power  to  a  group  of  farmers  or  any  other  group,  never- 
theless It  was  permissible  to  leave  the  power  of  negation  with 
such  groups.  In  other  words,  the  court  held  in  a  case  where 
the  referendum  was  almost  exactly  like  the  referendum  in 
this  case,  a  case  which  came  up  under  the  old  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  that  the  power  of  negation  was  not  a  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power.  This  case  undoubtedly  will  be 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  because 
of  Its  very  great  imporunce,  and  before  marketing  quotas 


After  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  and  at  intervals  imtil 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  August,  the  committee  con- 
sidered general  farm  legislation.    Upon  the  adjournment  of 


Mr.  HOPE.  I  will  3neld  to  the  gentleman,  but  I  must  decline 
to  yield  hereafter  because  I  want  to  make  a  connected  state- 
ment. 
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can  go  into  effect  there  should  be  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  this  particular  question. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  there? 

Mr.  HOPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
there  is  any  distinction  between  the  fact  that  two-thirds 
may  put  the  marketing  quotas  into  effect  or  that  more  than 
one-third  may  negate  the  marketing  quotas? 

Mr.  HOPE.  That  is  the  view  the  court  took  in  this  par- 
ticular case — that  Is,  the  court  held  there  was  a  distinction. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Carter  case,  decided  that 
two-thirds  of  the  coal  producers  could  not  conduct  a  legal 
referendimi. 

Mr.  HOPE.  If  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  decision 
in  the  Edwards  case  he  knows  that  the  court  distinguished 
between  the  two  cases.  Whether  the  Supreme  Court  will 
make  a  similar  distinction  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  up  to 
this  time  this  c«ie  case,  which  is  directly  in  point,  holds  there 
is  a  distincton  between  the  two  classes  of  cases  and  that 
the  power  of  negaton  is  not  a  delegation  of  legislative  power. 

Mr,  MAPES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jdeld  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HOPE.     I  jield. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  agree  with 
the  statement  in  the  minority  report  that  in  view  of  the 
separability  provision  of  the  bill  if  the  referendiun  is  declared 
unconstitutional 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield  myseU  2  additional 
minutes  to  answer  this  question. 

Mr.  MAPES.  If  the  referendum  provision  is  declared  un- 
constitutional, then  the  bill  puts  compulsory  control  into  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  do  not  know  just  what  interpretation  should 
be  put  on  that,  but  as  a  practical  matter,  we  have  this  situa- 
tion. I  take  it  the  question  wiU  not  be  raised  until  or  after  a 
referendum  has  been  had.  and  not  tmtil  the  producers  them- 
selves have  voted  that  marketing  quotas  may  go  on.  In  such 
event  if  the  question  were  raised  and  the  producers  have 
voted  that  marketing  agreements  may  go  on,  I  would  assume 
in  that  case  the  whole  thing  would  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional and  the  marketing  quota  and  all  would  go  out.  This 
would  be  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  the  state- 
ment in  the  minority  report  to  which  I  have  referred? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  entirely  familiar  with  the 
statement  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  ANDPvESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me  I  can  state  the  proposition. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  to  which  I 
refer  in  the  minority  report  is  this: 

Under  tlie  separability  clause  contained  In  the  bill  euid  11  the 
Court  would  declare  the  referendum  unconstitutional,  the  Secretary 
could  put  into  effect  the  compulsory  program  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  majority  of  farmers.  In  fact,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
do  so  under  the  law. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  HOPE.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  I  do  not  think  that 
situation  will  arise  for  the  reason  that  the  question  will  not 
be  raised  unless  the  farmers  have  agreed  to  go  along  on  the 
program.  So  that  If  it  does  go  out,  it  will  go  out  after  the 
farmers  have  agreed.  There  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
the  Secretary  to  put  a  marketing  quota  Into  effect  if  the 
farmers  do  not  agree  to  It.  If  the  farmers  vote  down  the 
marketing  quota  in  the  referendum,  of  course.  It  docs  not 
go  into  effect.  So  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  possibility 
under  this  act  that  the  Secretary  will  Impose  a  marketing 
quota  upon  the  producers  without  their  consent. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOPE.     Yes. 


Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Assuming  that  the 
farmers  vote  favorably  in  the  referendum  and  the  marketing 
quota  goes  into  effect,  and  then  the  Court  later  on  throws 
out  the  referendum  vote,  does  the  marketing  quota  remain 
in  effect  if  it  is  not  throvn  out  by  the  Court? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  my  opin- 
ion it  would  not  remain  in  effect,  because  a^  I  stated  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  think  if  the  referendum  were 
held  unconstitutional,  the  quotas  and  all  would  go  out. 
However,  even  if  the  quotas  stayed  in,  the  producers  would 
not  be  affected  any  differently  than  otherwi.se  because  they 
would  have  already  voted  for  quotas.  As  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  as  a  practical  matter  I  do  not  think  that  question  is 
ever  going  to  come  up. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.   Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas  has  made  a 
very  interesting  discussion  of  the  question  of  commodity 
loans  and  I  think  his  philosophy  and  mine  are  about  the 
same.  Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that  you  feel 
there  is  little  or  no  value  in  connection  with  loans  on  wheat 
and  cotton,  but  there  is  distinct  and  indispensable  value 
in  having  loans  on  corn? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  think  there  may  be  times  when  loans  on 
wheat  would  be  of  value,  but,  generally  speaking,  I  feel  that 
you  cannot  stabilize  the  price  of  wheat  or  cotton  in  that  way 
because  their  prices  are  affected  so  greatly  by  the  world 
market.  The  price  of  corn  is  not  so  affected,  and  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  views  as  to  the  value  of  corn  leans. 
[Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JONES,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dunn]. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Hope!  not  only  delivered  an  interesting  address,  but 
also  a  very  instructive  one.  I  was  mighty  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  statistics  he  has  given,  and  I 
am  positive  if  everybody  paid  attention  as  I  did,  they  know 
more  about  the  science  of  agriculture  now  than  they  did 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  intention  to  support  the  bill  which 
is  now  being  discussed  because,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion I  received,  if  this  measure  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will 
greatly  benefit  the  distressed  farmers.  The  people  who  are 
employed  in  industrial  and  other  kinds  of  business  estab- 
lishments cannot  prosper  without  the  assistance  of  the 
farmers  and  the  farmers  cannot  be  successful  without  the 
assistance  of  the  people  who  work  in  our  Industrial  estab- 
lishments. My  friends,  those  of  you  who  represent  the 
farming  districts  and  who  believe  that  the  bill  which  is  now 
being  considered  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  farmers 
should  not  hesitate  to  sign  the  wage  and  hour  petition 
which  is  now  on  the  Speaker's  desk.  The  wage  and  hour 
bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  people 
who  are  employed  in  industrial  institutions.  The  farmer 
and  the  laboring  man  must  cooperate  if  they  are  to  have  a 
prosperous  life.  President  Roosevelt  has,  on  several  occa- 
sions this  year,  informed  us  that  one-third  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States  are  in  need  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
That  means  about  42.000,000  men,  women,  and  children  are 
deprived  of  those  essentials  to  which  every  human  being  is 
justly  entitled.  We  could  solve  any  economical  problem  If 
we  would  legislate  in  behalf  of  the  people  who  are  in  need. 
The  people  who  are  in  need  are  not  only  the  farmers  and 
the  men  and  women  who  work  In  our  factories,  but  also 
lawyers,  doctors,  school  teachers,  and  other  professional 
people.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Representative  to 
assist  in  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  eradicate  the 
sweatshops,  slum  districts,  child  labor,  and  other  social  evils 
which  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  himnan  misery 
prevailing  throughout  the  land.     (Applause.) 

Mr,  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  fMr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  objective  of  the 
special  session  of  Congress  is  to  pass  a  farm  bill,  so  the 
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farmer  can  obtain  a  fair  price  for 
crease  his  purchasing  power.    Unlesj 
farmer  is  materially  raised,  many 
cannot  operate,  and  furthermore 
forced  to  leave  the  farms  and  go  on 

We  all  desire  permanent 
have  until  the  farmer  is  guaranteed 
amount  for  his  labor  that  will  allo^ 
life.    This  will   increase  the 
the  living  coet  of  the  Individual, 
for  all  time. 

From  the  standpoint  of  relief,  it 
the  farmer  all  we  can,  in  view  of 
ment  will  spend  money  in  other 
jjermanent  prosperity. 

Everyone  knows  that  farm-rebef 
and  that   the   welfare   of   approxin^a 
directly  and  indirectly  engaged  in 
ful  legislation  at  this  time. 

1  hope  we  can  find  a  way  to 
and   forever   for   our   cotton   and 
commodities. 

There  are  no  more  able  and  finej- 
where   than    those   on   the   Agricu 
House.    They  have  been  faithfully 
permanent  farm  bill.    The  task 
dealing  with  more  than  200  farm 
of  my  own  knowledge  that  they  hate 
in  order  to  bring  out  some  helpful 
farmers.     It  is  very  difBcult  to  reporjt 
with  the  approval  of  all  the 
our  farmers.    Farmers  growing  the 
widely  among  themselves. 

I  prefer  a  voluntary  plan  for 
benefits  so  attractive  that  the  farnie 
out  of  the  plan.    Benefits  to  the 
sufBciently  large  to  convince  him 
money  in  this  way  than  he  would 
participating  in  the  plan.    I  feel 
knowing  that  the  yield  of  cotton 
bales  this  year  will  see  the  folly  of 
ing  if  he  is  paid  substantial  l)enefitj 

The  uncertainty  of  the 
sory  program  at  this  time  when 
half  the  parity  price  is  a  chance  to 
ent  bill  carries  a  very  mild 

The  bill  provides   for   the 
also  the  tilled-acreage  base  is  pro 
the  respective  counties  of  each 
years  immediately  preceding  the 
acreage  allotment  is  determined  ii 
base  period  from  1928  to  1932.  incl 
erable    that    each    individual   farm 
quota  of  acreage  to  cotton  based 
the  farms  throughout  the  cotton 
cation  of  acres  and  money  shoulc 
Itself,  and  also  as  far  as  possible 
tion  should  be  included  in  the  act 
to  rules  and  regulations  that  can 
up  in  the  act  itself. 

Agriculture  In  a  way  is  the 
whole  economic  structure  rests 

The  farmers  need  a  Governmen 
against  the  cheap-labor  products 
which  already  are  offering  serious 
markets.    In  other  words,  with 
tends  to  maintain  a  high  price  lev 
by  reason  of  a  high  tariff  wall 
the  Government  to  regulate  domes 
levels  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
ton  shipped  to  world  markets. 

The  cotton  growers  need  price 
able  them  to  sell  their  cotton  in  any 
cient  funds  to  keep  them  in  the 
are  many  counties  in  my  district 
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money  crop  and  through  its  salo  is  tho  only  means  the 
people  have  of  bringuis  in  pood.s  troni  our  mdiLstrial  cen'ers. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  me  to  contend  that  if 
northern  and  eastern  industrial  labor  is  protected  from  cheap 
foreign  labor  by  a  tariff,  that  the  western  and  .scuthern 
farmers,  whose  purchasing  power  is  thereby  diminished  by 
just  that  amount,  should  be  placed  on  a  parity  and  bene- 
fits paid  them  to  offse'  this  dis«advanla£;e.  thereby  allow- 
ing them  to  ccmpetp  with  cheap  foreign  labor  engaged  in 
the  same  business  that  they  are. 

I  maintain  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  compulsory  program 
in  any  form  that  the  benefits  should  be  large  enough  so  the 
farmer  could  readily  see  his  mista.ke  in  not  cooperating. 

The  compulsory  program  would  be  much  more  satisfac- 
tory for  the  corn  and  wheat  farmer  than  for  the  cotton 
farmer  for  the  rea.son  that  corn  and  wh^at  are  mainly  con- 
sumed in  this  country  and  only  about  one-half  of  our  cotton 
IS  for  domestic  use.  and  besides  the  cotton  farmer  has  do- 
mestic competition  from  rayon,  jute.  wool,  and  so  forth. 

Many  thousands  of  our  p*>ople  have  made  suggestions  to 
their  Congressmen  and  al.-^o  to  the  Agricultural  Committees 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  relative  to  cotton  benefits 
and  control,  but  whatever  legislation  is  passed  we  must 
keep  m  mind  maintaining  our  foreign  markets. 

I  am  afraid  under  the  b;ll  as  drawn  that  we  will  not 
obtain  enough  funds  for  nrcessary  benefits,  especially  to 
the  cotton  fanner.  This  bill  do-s  not  make  any  provision 
for  new  funds,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
quoted  in  the  newspapers  some  days  ago  a-s  raying  that 
agrictiltural  funds  mu.st  be  reduced  along  with  road  funds  to 
balance  the  Budget.  I  cannot  understand  why  he  should 
make  this  statement  in  vuw  of  the  fact  he  well  knows 
money  will  be  spent  for  relief,  and  from  a  relief  standpoint 
more  people  will  be  aided  by  helping  the  distressed  farmer 
than  any  other  way.  As  for  the  road  funds,  this  is  helpful 
to  evtry  section  of  our  country  and  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  to  all. 

It  hai  been  estimated  that  13,500.000  bales  of  cotton  are 
consumed  in  America  and  sold  to  foreign  markets  annually. 
If  55  percent  of  this  amount  is  u:^ed  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  45  percent  fur  e.xport.  that  would  be  7  425.000  bales 
for  American  u.se  and  6.075,000  for  foreign  markets.  Now, 
if  we  pay  a  subsidy  of  3  cents  a  pound  from  import  duties 
or  from  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Donipstic  Allotment  funds 
or  divide  between  the  two  funds,  and  4  c-nits  per  pound 
from  cquaLzation  taxes  on  domestic  consumption  allot- 
ment— a  total  of  7  cents  per  pound  and  a  total  cott  of 
dom.estic  consumption  of  $259,875,000,  this  would  give  the 
producer  nf^arer  a  parity  for  domestic-consumption  cotton, 
and  if  he  ahculd  receive  8  cents  per  pound  on  cotton  sold 
•o  foreign  markets  he  could  realize  12  cents  for  his  total  crop. 

Most  of  us  would  be  very  glad  to  see  parity  prices  for 
the  ba.sic  farm  commodities.  The  parity  price  for  cotton 
on  th*^  15th  cf  October  last  was  16 '2  cents  per  pound.  Cot- 
ton tlien  was  .selling  for  around  8  cents  pt-r  pound.  Today 
cotton  IS  worth  less  than  this,  and  unfortunately  cotton  in 
my  section  and  practically  all  over  the  Cotton  Belt  has 
been  damaeed  m  grades  m  the  field  due  to  excessive  rains. 
Therefore  verj  little  of  it  grades  m.iddling  and  is  not  bring- 
ing over  7  cents  per  pound.  The  parity  price  for  wheat  on 
fhe  15^h  of  October  la.st  was  around  $1.15  per  bushel,  and 
the  parity  price  for  corn  on  the  same  date  was  about  87'2 
cents  per  bushel.  I  know  i:  is  very  difficult  to  secure  parity 
prices  for  these  commodities  at  once,  but  I  hope  we  can  pass 
a  bill  which  will  bring  about  an  approach  to  parity  prices 
on  cotton  and  other  basic  agricultural  commodities. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should  be  broad  enough,  and 
I  believe  the  Membt-rs  are,  not  only  to  help  the  one  par- 
ticular com.mrdity  m  his  section  but  all  the  commodties 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States.  We  have  not  enough 
Merribers  m  Congrf.ss  from  the  cotton  section  to  pass  any 
legislation  to  aid  cotton,  the  money  crop  lor  our  particular 
section,  nor  has  anv  oth^r  one  commodity  group  sufBcipnt 
Members  to  pass  legislation  for  their  particular  commodity 
and.  thprefore.  it  i<  up  to  us  to  help  each  ether  when  we 
have  presented  a  plausible  and  good  reason  for  asking  for 
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Mr.  ANDRESEN  oi  Minnesota. 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr,  HOPE.    Yes. 


Mr.  unajrman,  wiu  ine 


Mr.  BROWN.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  objective  of  the 
special  session  of  Congress  is  to  pass  a  farm  bill,  so  the 
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aid  for  our  particular  commodity.    Cotton  is  the  only  money  i 
crop  of  my  district,  but  I  certainly  want  to  help  groups  of 
Congressmen   who   produce   other   basic  commodities  when 
their  cause  is  just,  fair,  and  reasonable. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  made 
i:  plaiii  that  he  would  not  object  to  amendments  perfectmg 
the  bill  ill  order  to  carry  cut  the  idea  of  as  near  parity  prices 
a^  possible  if  this  could  be  done,  and  I  hope  when  we  begin 
reading  the  bill  fo.'  amendmenus  and  adoption  thai  we  will 
be  able  to  strengthen  the  bill  and  obtain  the  desired  relief  for 
th"  distressed  farmers. 

The  2.600.000  cotton  farmers,  at  the  present  price  of  cot- 
ton, arc  receiving  smaller  income  from  their  commodity 
than  the  producers  of  any  other  commodities.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  small  cotton  farmer  can  live  on  an  annual  income 
of  about  $145. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  convening  of  Congress  in  special 
session  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  when  I  stated  thai  in  the  Piedmont 
section  of  my  State  and  throughout  the  hill  section  of  many 
States  of  the  South  a  very  large  number  of  farmers  were 
only  making  three  or  four  bales  of  cotton  per  year  and  they 
are  dependent  on  cotton  for  a  livelihood,  this  being  their 
only  money  crop. 

I  stated  that  under  the  base  period  between  1928  and 
1932,  inclusive,  many  were  not  allowed  more  than  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds  of  lint  cotton  and  are  now  required  to 
reduce  this  amount  35  percent  in  order  to  obtain  the  parity 
payment,  and  will  receive  3  cents  per  pound  payment  on 
only  65  percent  of  this  amount. 

I  also  stated  that  prior  to  1921  the  Piedmont  section 
referred  to,  in  my  State  and  other  Southern  State:-,  was 
considered  a  splendid  fanning  section.  Many  of  the  farm- 
ers were  in  better  condition  than  the  average. 

Both  farmers  and  businessmen  then  were  thriving,  but 
due  to  the  deflation  of  1920,  when  the  price  of  cotton  fell 
from  40  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  advent  of  the  boll 
weevil  in  1921.  and  the  general  depressed  condition  following 
this  period,  the  cctton  production  was  reduced  to  about  50 
percent  of  a  normal  production.  Pi'obably  45  percent  of  our 
Negro  population  and  35  percent  of  our  white  population  left 
the  farm.>  and  moved  to  towns  and  cities  to  seek  employ- 
ment. Therefore,  a  large  part  of  cur  farm  land  became  idle 
and  very  little  of  the  land  that  was  cultivated  was  planted 
to  cotton. 

In  1922  and  many  years  thereafter  the  farmers  who  re- 
mained on  the  farms  in  many  counties  of  north  Georgia  and 
other  sections  of  the  South  had  to  cut  and  sell  all  of  their 
timber  on  their  respective  farms  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual 
necessities  of  life.  In  other  sections  of  the  State  and  the 
South  more  cotton  was  planted. 

After  the  boll  weevil  subsided  to  some  extent  in  1927  many 
farmers  began  planting  more  cotton,  but  as  a  whole  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  normal  acreage  has  been  planted  to 
cotton  since  that  time.  Many  counties  in  north  Georgia  are 
especially  adapted  for  cotton  raising,  and  this  is  the  only 
money  crop  that  we  have  now  and  have  had  for  the  past 
hundred  years.  The  first  cotton  gin  in  the  United  States 
was  located  in  one  of  the  coimties  In  my  district.  Many 
other  counties  of  the  Cotton  Belt  grow  other  money  crops, 
and  .some  section?  cf  the  South  have  always  grown  and  now 
grow  cotton  for  a  profit.  I  am  especially  pleading  for  this 
class  of  farmers,  who  should  be  allowed  to  grow  enoiigh  cotton 
to  provide  a  sustenance  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

In  the  favored  sections  of  our  country  some  farmers  are 
producing  large  quantities  of  cotton  primarily,  of  course,  for 
a  profit,  and  the  large  surplus  of  cotton  that  depresses  the 
market  comes  mainly  from  this  group  producing  "profit  cot- 
ton," and  the  family  farming  for  a  living,  who  contributes 
so  little  to  the  surplus,  is  by  far  the  heaviest  sufferer.  The 
particular  section  of  the  country  which  I  have  described  has 
not  found  it  profitable  to  grow  other  crops  as  money  crops. 

The  present  bill  seeks  to  correct  many  of  the  injustices 
which  I  have  related,  and  I  hope  by  proper  amendment  we 
will  be  able  to  improve  the  bill,  with  resiilting  benefits  to  all 
the  farmers.     [Applaiise.] 


Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairm.an,  I  yield   10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Mitchell]. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  am  glad  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  the  House  and  appreciate  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done  by  this  committee  m  bt^half  of  agricul- 
ture. The  committee  has  worked  long  hours  and  held  many 
hearings,  listening  to  testimony  subm^iited  to  it  by  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  anxiou:;  to  im- 
prove farm  prices.  Last  session  many  different  fn  oups  of 
farmers  and  farm  organizations  appeared  before  us  and  sub- 
mitted recommendations.  The  leading  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Bui'eau,  the  Grange,  and  other  organizations 
testified  before  the  committee.  Unfortunately',  no  two  of 
these  organizations  could  agree  on  a  program  or  a  bill,  but 
each  seemed  to  ha\-e  a  •cure-aH"  for  the  farmer's  troubles 
in  their  own  particular  formula  or  program.  Tins  operated 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  otir  committee.  All  of  us 
agree  that  farm  prices  are  not  up  to  parity  and  are  not 
equivalent  in  purchasing  power  to  what  the  farmer  is  forced 
to  pay  when  he  goes  to  market  to  purchase  merchandise  or 
farm  implements.  He  must  either  have  an  increase  in  price 
for  his  commodities  or  the  price  he  is  forced  to  pay  must  be 
reduced.  It  is  tho  farmer  who  feeds  and  clothes  America, 
and  he  is  rightfully  entitled  to  his  fair  share  of  the  national 
income.  He  does  not  seek  a  donation  or  a  gift  but  demiands 
equal  treatment  with  industry  and  business.  He  has  been 
the  forgotten  man  in  the  United  States  too  long.  For  more 
than  150  years  the  manufacturers  have  had  a  protective 
tariff  system  which  has  operated  to  the  detriment  cf  agri- 
culture and  to  the  expense  of  the  farmer. 

In  1933,  we  took  the  first  forward  step  to  afford  the  farm- 
ers of  our  country  real  Government  assistance  by  pa.ssmg  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  This  act  was  effective  for 
almost  3  years,  when  its  acreage-adjustment  provisions  were 
declared  uncon.stitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Later  on. 
the  Soil  Conser\'ation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Acts  were 
passed  by  Congress.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  rebuild 
and  restore  the  soil  resources  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been 
most  effective  and  helpful  and  done  much  for  the  people, 
not  only  of  the  present  day,  but  for  those  who  are  to  enjoy 
iUs  benefits  in  the  future. 

However,  this  act  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  large 
surpluses  from  accumulating  from  some  of  our  crops,  which 
have  congested  the  channels  of  trade  and  flooded  the  mar- 
kets and  reduced  the  prices  of  farm  products  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  a  national  threat,  not  only  to  the  farmers, 
but  to  all  industiT  as  well.  The  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  our  national  business  hfe. 
Unless  the  farmer  has  purchasing  power,  all  industry  and 
business  must  fail.  It  Ls  necessary  that  he  who  feeds  and 
clothes  the  world  should  have  his  rightful  place  in  every 
legislative  program.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Members 
who  represent  city  districts  and  whose  chief  industry  is 
manufacturing,  recognize  this  fact  and  are  supporting  our 
bill.  The  measure  we  propose  encourages  sufficient  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  and  for  the  storage  and 
warehousing  of  the  surplus  above  current  demands,  so  as  tc 
have  ample  supplies  available  at  rea.sonable  prices  in  years  of 
scarcity  due  to  drought  or  other  causes.  This  is  made  possible 
through  the  marketing  quotas  proposed  and  by  means  of 
loans  and  other  benefit  pa>Tnents  to  the  farmers. 

We  .seek  also,  in  the  bill,  to  regain  our  export  trade,  to  pro- 
vide a  way  for  reducing  imfair  and  unjust  freight  rates  on 
farm  products,  and  also  to  encourage  research  work  so  as  to 
discover  new  uses  and  new  markets  for  farm  crops. 

The  loans  provided  in  the  bill  will  enable  the  farmers  to 
carry  surplus  crops  so  that  they  will  be  kept  off  the  maiket 
and  not  congest  it,  until  there  is  a  reasonable  demand  for 
them  by  the  consuming  public.  This  will  protect  the  farmer 
and  insure  a  normal  flow  of  the  basic  crops  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  and  afford  ample  and  adequate  .supply  to  the 
public  at  reasonable  prices.  We  seek  to  restore  markets  of 
an  orderly  kind  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  an  honest 
endeavor  to  find  new  ones.  This  program  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  farmer. 
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of  the  excessive  supplies 
wheat,  cotton,  and  rice. 


It  is  intended  that 
ely  protected  by  the  pro- 


The  philosophy  behind  the  bill  is  t  lat  marketing  quotas  are 
provided  for  under  the  power  of  Cor  gress  over  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  the  marketing 
of  our  basic  crops  of  tobacco,  com, 
Local  committees  are  provided  to  a  Iminister  this  act.  which 
committees  are  to  be  composed  of  larmers  appointed  by  the 
Sxretary  of  Agriculture  upon  the 

farmers  in  the  county  who  are  participating  in  the  soil- 
conservation  program. 

National.  State,  and  county  allotincnts  are  to  be  provided 
and  determined  each  year,  based  jpon  the  average  of  the 
acreage  during  the  previous  5  years  in  the  case  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  rice:  and  during  the  previous  10  years  in  the 
case  of  wheat  and  corn.  In  all  esses  allotments  are  to  be 
increased  where  acreage  is  diverted  under  the  agriculturjil 
adjustment  and  conservation  progrim.  Adjustments  are  Ho 
be  made  also  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  in 
acreage  during  such  period. 

XX>ANS 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporatim  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  on  agricultural  commodities  snd  dairy  products,  based 
on  parity  prices,  and  conditioned  ti  the  case  of  wheat  and 
cotton,  that  the  acreage  planted  is  lot  in  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment.  On  field  corn  t  le  rate  of  the  loan  is  net 
less  than  55  percent  of  the  parity  irice. 
the  consumer  be  at  all  times  adequa 
visions  In  the  bill  that  normal  supp  ly  of  food  and  fiber  shall 
be  maintained  to  adequately  take  csre  of  and  provide  for  the 
normal  consumption  and  the  Nation's  needs.  j 

TOB.4CCO 

Tobacco  farmers  have  been  unable  to  successfully  organize 
in  the  past  so  as  to  orderly  and  profitably  market  their  crops 
Many  organizations  have  been  formed  for  this  purpose    by 
the  farmers,  but  unfortunately  prictically  all  of  them 
one  reason  or  another  beyond  ther  control,  have  failed  to 
produce  orderly  marketing.    The  fiirmers  have  continued  to 
raise  large  crops  of  tobacco,  regai  dless  of  the  market  de 
mands.  and  as  a  result  have  recei 
The  more  they  have  produced  ard  the  harder  they  have 
worked  the  less  has  been  their  income.    In  1929  the  average 
price  for  all  types  of  tobacco  in  tte  United  States  was  18.3 
cents  per  pound,  and  in  1932  it  wa^ 
a  decline  from  $281,000,000  to  $10  7,000,000  on  the  market 
The  wholesale  price  of  cigarettes  \,-as  increased  during  this 
same  period  from  %6  per  thousand  to  $6.85,  and  the  profits  of 
52  leading  tobacco  manufacturers  ir  creased  from  $134,000,000 
to  $146,000,000.     This  Inequality  stiould  not  obtain  between 
the  producers  and  the  manuf actui  ers 
not  be  forced  to  take  all  the  losi 
receive  all  the  profits. 

We  have  provided  an  exemptior 
marketing  quota  does  not  apply  to  imall  farmers  raising  leiss 
than  2.400  pounds  of  Burley  tobacco,  or  in  the  case  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  an  exemption  is  prcvided  of  3,200  pounds.' 

And  in  all  cases  as  to  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  and  rioe, 
after  the  determination  and  announcement  by  the  Secre 


become  effective,  he  is 
the  farmers  who  would 


tary  that  marketing  quotas  are  t<i 
then  to  conduct  a  referendum  of 

be  subject  to  the  quota  on  the  cobimodity.    If  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  t  le  referendum  oppose  the 
quota,  then  the  marketing  quota  wJl  not  be  effective 
provides  for  a  full  and  fair  expressi|)n  of  the  farmers,  them- 
selves. 

nzLo  couv 

The  marketing  quota  as  to  field  c^m  would  not  be  effective 
in  my  district  and  in  Tennessee,  as 

merclal  corn-producing  area  as  dejfined  in  the  bill.  I  will 
not.  therefore,  discuss  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  the 
bill,  but  leave  this  for  other  members  of  the  committee 

WHXAT 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  esiablish  marketing  quotas 


for  wheat  and  the  national  acreage 
amons  the  several  States  on  the 
the  10  previous  years.     The  State 


then  apportioned  among  the  aeverd  counties  of  the  State 
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The  farmer  should 
and  the  manufacturers 

in  the  bill  so  that  the 


allotment  is  apportioned 

basis  of  acreage  during 

acreage  allotments  are 


and  the  acreage  in  the  count:es  is  apportioned  through  the 
local  committees  to  the  farms  on  the  basi.s  of  tillable  acres, 
crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  .>oil.  and  production  facilities. 

Wheat  is  produced  on  farms  widely  separated  throughout 
the  Nation.  Bread,  and  other  wheat  products,  constitute  a 
vital  and  basic  food  for  the  Nation.  Many  mills  and  ele- 
vators are  required  in  its  storage  and  processing:.  It  moves 
freely  in  interstate  commerce  and  is  truly  a  national  neces- 
sity. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  with  reference  to  marketing 
quotas  for  wheat  are  very  similar  to  those  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  and  conform  to  the  standards  as  set  out  in  the 
bill.  There  is  an  exemption  in  the  act.  which  provides  that 
no  farm  marketing  quota  is  to  apply  to  a  farm  if  the  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  is  less  than  200 
bushels.  A  penalty  is  provided  where  wheat  is  grown  in 
excess  of  the  farm  quota  durmg  any  marketing  year. 

There  is  provided  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  the 
growing  of  cotton  to  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  several  States,  and  the  State  allotments  to 
the  several  counties,  as  provided  m  the  standard  set 
cut  :n  the  bill.  Local  allotments  are  mad-?  through  the 
local  committees  among  the  farms  withm  the  county 
where  cotton  has  been  grown  at  least  once  during  the 
past  5  years.  Each  cotton  farmer  is  assigned  a  definite 
number  of  acres  on  which  he  may  grow  cotton.  The  allot- 
ment to  each  farm  is  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  average 
during  the  5  years  of  the  tilled  acres  of  the  farm,  and  this 
percentage  is  uniform  for  all  farms  m  that  county.  Five 
percent  of  the  State  allotment  is  available  for  apportion- 
ment to  new  farms  to  grow  cotton,  and  to  .small  farms.  The 
farm  marketing  quota  is  the  amount  of  cotton  which  may 
be  sold  from  any  farm,  and  this  amount  is  the  normal  pro- 
duction, or  the  actual  production,  whichever  is  the  greater, 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  of  the  farm.  A  farmer  who 
does  not  exceed  his  farm -acreage  allotment  for  cotton  is  not 
subject  to  any  marketing  penalties,  as  he  is  permitted  to  sell 
or  market  all  he  produces  on  his  farm  acreage  allotment. 
He  has  also  an  exem.ption  of  1.500  poLuids  of  cotton  grown  on 
his  farm. 

Large  surpluses  of  cotton  have  worked  great  hardship  on 
the  producers.  A  normal  supply,  v.-irh  normal  consumption 
and  export  trade  provided  for,  means  prosperity  to  the 
growers. 

Cotton  farmers  complying  with  the  program  for  1938  re- 
ceive a  3  cents  p>er  p<iund  subsidy  on  65  p^^rcent  of  the  1937 
crop.  He  will,  in  addition,  receive  2.4  cents  i)er  pound  on 
the  production  of  cotton  on  his  allotted  acreage  for  1938. 

The  rice  program  is  very  similar  to  the  wheat  provisions. 

This,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  sub- 
mitted. We  realize  that  it  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  is  a  step 
looking  to  reduction  of  the  surplus  crops  to  aid  the  farmers 
and  to  provide  orderly  marketing  of  farm  products.  We 
offer  it  to  the  House  for  consideration,  and  if  amendments 
are  presented  which  will  be  helpful  and  will  improve  the  bill. 
we  welcome  them.  We  seek  to  help  the  farmer  and  to  aid 
agriculture,  and  m  so  doing  we  help  'he  Nation.  Your  com- 
mittee has  sought  diligently  to  pre.sent  a  bill  that  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  constructive  farm  program  for  agri- 
culture in  America.     [Applau.se! 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr  Chairm.an.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia    Mr.  TAtiVER  ! . 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  any  Member 
of  the  House  has  a  deeper  interest  in  the  pa.s.sage  of  some  per- 
manent farm  legislation  which  may  have  a  chance  of  success- 
ful operation  than  I.  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  the  passage 
of  legislation  of  that  type,  I  hav^.  during  the  11  years  of  my 
service  in  this  body,  supported  every  major  farm  measure 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
both  under  Republican  and  Democratic  administrations,  al- 
though I  entenained  grave  doubt.s  as  to  the  wi.sdom  of  some 
of  them:  but  that  does  not  mean  b  'cause  the  pending  meas- 
ures comes  with  a  favorable  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  I  am  prepared  to  continue  to  go  along  with 
those  who  formulate  agricultural  legislaUon,  despite  serious 
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opinions  that  I  might  entertain  m  regard  to  the  unwisdom 
and  defectiveness  of  the  measure  which  is  being  proposed. 
To  begin  with,  I  feel  that  the  fundamentaJ  defect  with  regard 
to  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  line  with  the  President's 
recommendations,  and  that  it  undoubtedly  contemiAates 
vastly  increased  expenditures  in  caxrying  out  the  program  for 
which  it  provides,  and  makes  no  provision  for  raising  the 
money  which  will  he  necessary  to  carry  out  those  expendi- 
tures and  to  maintain  that  program. 

I  regard  that  as  not  only  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
President,  but  as  contrary  to  sound  statesmanship.  I  be- 
lieve thai  the  most  essential  thing  for  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  do  and  for  the  people  of  our  Nation  is  that 
we  shall,  as  soon  as  it  is  practical,  bring  about  a  balance 
between  our  national  expenditures  and  our  national  income, 
and  when  we  profess  an  intention  of  going  along  with  the 
President  in  his  announced  desire  to  bring  about  a  balancing 
of  the  Budget  and  at  the  same  time  pass  legislation  through 
the  Congress  which  provides  for  vastly  mcreased  agricultural 
expenditures  over  and  beyond  what  are  contemplated  in  the 
Budget  for  1939  and  make  no  provision  in  the  legislation  for 
the  raising  of  the  money  to  carry  out  those  expenditures,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  like  the  proverbial  tim:ibiebug,  look- 
ing in  one  direction  and  pushing  in  another. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  matter  of  raising  revenue  is  one 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Whether  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
report  any  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  revenue 
needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is  a  matter 
about  which  nobody  seems  to  be  advised. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  when  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  pro- 
vision was  made  in  that  act  for  raising  the  money  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  program  for  which  it  iwovlded.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  when 
it  reported  this  bill,  could  have  made  similar  provision. 

So.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  is  permissible  under  the 
parliamentary  rules  of  the  House  for  a  motion  to  recommit 
to  be  entertained,  with  direction  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  formulate  a  revenue-raising  plan  by  which  the 
benefits  arising  under  the  bill  may  be  discharged,  I  intend, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  support  that  motion. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  bill  that  are  very  ob- 
jectionable to  me.  I  feel  that  the  penalty  provisions — and  I 
have  examined  them  most  carefully  insofar  as  they  have 
reference  to  cotton — if  they  are  to  be  effective,  are  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
construed  by  all  nine  Justices  particir>ating  in  the  decision 
in  the  Butler  case,  in  which  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  was  invalidated  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  NEL50N,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3rield  the  gentleman  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TARVER.  It  will  be  noted  upon  reading  that  opinion 
that  while  the  Justices  divided  6  to  3  upon  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act  brought 
about  a  system  of  compulsory  agricultursJ  control,  there  was 
no  division  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  system  of 
compulsory  agricultural  control  would  be  In  violation  of  the 
Coru^titution,  and  even  the  opinion  of  the  minority  Justices 
indicated  clearly  that  they,  together  with  the  other  six 
Justices  were  of  the  belief  that  legislation  of  that  type  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

If  the  penalty  provisions  are  effective,  if  they  are  intended 
to  bring  atx)Ut  a  control  or  regulation  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, no  one,  after  reading  the  decision  In  the  Butler  case, 
could  possibly  labor  under  the  delusion  that  they  would  be 
upheld  when  properly  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  case  properly  formulated.  If  they 
are  not  intended  to  be  effective — and  I  have  heard  it  inti- 
mated in  certain  quarters  that  they  are  not,  that  they  are 
merely  a  sop  thrown  in  as  a  bait  to  those  who  believe  in 
some  form  of  compulsory  control,  but  that  it  is  not  believed 
that  they  will  ever  be  made  effective  in  any  way — then  they 
are  a  fraud  and  will  be  satisfactory  neither  to  those  who 


bebc^^e  in  a  compulsory  program  nor  to  those  ^rho  believe  in 
a  voluntary  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world,  if  penalties  can  be  constitutionally  imposed 
and  if  they  are  wise,  for  defcrrmg  their  operation  imtil  the 
crop  year  of  1939. 

We  have  the  greatest  cotton  cnop  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  the  largest  carrj-over  of  cotton  in 
our  history.  If  the  Secretary  of  Ain"iculture  could  deter- 
mine on  August  1,  1938.  that  we  have  15  percent  more  than 
a  normal  carry-over,  and  on  that  basis  provide  for  inflicting 
these  penalties  in  1939,  then  certainly  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  reach  the  same  conclusion  nov;.  If  penalties  are  wise, 
and  if  they  are  necessary,  and  if  they  are  in  accord  with  the 
Constitution,  they  ought  to  be  imposed  with  reference  to  the 
crop  year  1938,  and  their  operation  should  not  be  deferred 
until  1939. 

If  we  mean  to  enforce  penalties  and  believe  they  can  be 
enforced,  then  they  ought  to  be  enforced  at  a  time  when 
they  might  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  the 
South.  I  am  talking  now  particularly  about  cotton.  If  they 
are  unconstitutional,  or  if  they  are  so  carelessly  and  vaguely 
drawn  as  to  be  incapable  of  enforcement — as  I  believe  to  be 
true,  even  if  they  are  constitutioruil — then  they  are  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare  and  will  be  a  disappointment  to  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  a  compulsory  program. 

One  of  the  redeeming  features  about  the  penalty  provi- 
sions is  that  they  are  to  be  made  effective  only  after  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  favor  of  them  by  the  farmers  concerned:  and 
yet  whether,  even  if  only  a  minority  are  opF>osed.  a  Meml)er 
of  Congress  would  be  justified  in  supporting  a  bill  which 
contains  a  provision  he  fears  is  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, although  he  might  approve  a  majority  of  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  is  a  question  which  addresses  itself  seri- 
ously to  the  individual  conscience.  Not  only  majorities  but 
minorities  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Constitution. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  fX'nalty  section,  however, 
gives  rise  to  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  it  can  ever 
be  enforced  agamst  anybody,  even  if  constitutional.  The 
methods  of  collection  of  the  penalty  arc  not  specified  except 
that  it  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  I  do  not  believe  that 
power  to  provide  the  manner  and  means  of  collectmg  what 
amounts  to  a  tax  can  be  thus  vaguely  delegated  to  an  ad- 
ministrative official. 

With  any  chance  whatever  that  quota  and  penalty  pro- 
visions of  the  jxirtion  of  the  bill  relating  to  cotton  may  be- 
come effective,  no  Member  of  Congress  from  the  South  who 
remembers  the  administration  of  the  Bankhead  Act  should 
be  satisfied  with  this  bill  unless  and  until  it  is  amended  so 
as  to  provide  a  reasonable  exemption  either  of  acreage  or  of 
baleage  for  every  cotton  producer,  whether  he  be  landowner, 
tenant,  or  sharecropper.  In  this  I  feel  a  deep  concern. 
Most  of  the  Congressmen  from  the  South  have  advised  their 
constituents  of  their  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  little 
farmer,  and  most  of  them  have  protested  against  the  hard- 
ships visited  on  him  imder  the  Bankhead  Act.  It  now  re- 
mains for  you  to  demonstrate  whether  or  not  in  these  pro- 
testations you  were  sincere. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  know  having  been  so  in- 
formed today  by  the  chairman  of  tin  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, that  from  these  f>enalties  and  irom  the  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  applicable  to  cotton,  there  is  to  be 
granted,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  pro- 
vided its  amendment  hereafter  to  be  proposed  is  adopted,  a 
small  exemption  of  three  bales  to  each  cotton  produeer, 
owner,  sharecropper,  or  tenant.  If  we  are  to  have  a  re- 
newal of  the  conditions  which  existed  under  the  Bankhead 
Act.  if  we  are  to  have  substantial  reenactment  in  principle 
of  that  legislation  which  a  little  over  a  year  apo  we  repealed 
as  unconstitutional,  then  we  certainly  ought  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  a  rectu-rence  of  the  hardships  and  trials  v  hich  came 
to  the  small  producer  in  its  administration,  [Applause,! 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  re\Tse  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  insert  some  statistics 
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regarding  cotton  production,  and 
dispatch  appearing  in  the  Washington 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  object|)n 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TARVER.     The  passage  at 
legislation  adequately  dealing  with 
lean  farmer  is  a  matter  of 
In  the  enactment  of  laws  affecting 
the  country,  varied  forms  of  the 
having  its  separate  interests  which 
flict  with  the  interests  of  other  brariches 
try,  and  tens  of  millions  of  differept 
having  their  Representatives  and 
in  Congress,  it  is  Inevitable  that  a 
which  will  please  in  every  particular 
House   or  Senate.    It    is   necessary 
any  farm  legislation  at  all,  that 
willing  to  make  concessions  to  the 
and  to  accept  legislation  which  is 
ing  to  his  ideas,     I  do  not  consider 
of  this  sort  as  involving  any  surrender 
Justifiable  when  compared  with  the 
searching;  that  is,  the  permanent 
cultiiral  industry. 

I  have  been  actuated  by  this 
major  farm  bill  upon  which  my  brethren 
tural  sections  of  the  country   have 
passed  during  my  membership  in 
have  failed;  part  have  been  beneficial 
including  the  Bankhead  Act)   was 
than  anything  else  ever  tried,  and  i 
perfect.    So  far  as   I   am   concemid 
failures,  notwithstanding  the  victories 
tiaJ,  I  am  ready  to  press  forward 
estly  endeavoring  by  Federal  legislajtion 
so  long  as  the  proposal  presented 
promise  of  benefit,  after  doing  whslt 
any  patent  defects  that  it  may  contiin 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  beyond 
in  the  support  of  legislation  which 
ing  to  their  ideas,  sound  legislation 
eyll  that  it  contains  overbalances 
ods  of  effecting  an  objective  proposed 
the  conscience,  when  in  the  opini(^n 
attainment  of  the  objective  wHl  be 
stead  of  achieved  by  the  passage  of 
be  courageous  enou^  to  oppose  it, 
desire  to  go  along  with  those  who 

The  legislation  which  is  now  befoije 
very  questionable  wisdom  in  some  o: 
ing  that,  I  do  not  question  the  good 
purposes  of  those  who  have  worked 
study.    It  Is  significant  in  this  connection 
a  group  of  men  actiiated  by  equally 
been    intensely    studying    the    same 
worked  out  an  entirely  different  bill, 
tion  either  their  good  motives  nor 
mittee  who  have  arrived  at  an  entirely 
That  these  conscientious  and  able 
ever,  is  some  consolation  to  those  o 
mittee  who  have  just  as  conscientidusly 
fering  In  vital  particiilars  from  thos< 
Senate  committees. 

The  unlimited  authority   to  the 
funds  appropriated  for  benefits  as 
Uons  of  the  country  as  contained  in 
power  which  I  think  no  one  man 
the  Secretary  will  be  fair  to  all 
Dot.    But  if  Congress  is  not  to  legi4late 
tion  of  how  the  money  it 
certainly  it  would  be  better  to  vest 
in  some  sort  of  a  board  upon  w 
ducers  could  have  representation 
who  comes  from  a  section  interested 
pctiduction,  and  might  naturally  be 
stand  as  fully  as  he  may  the  problem^ 
those  which  are  most  important  to 
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brief  Associated  Press 
Star  on  yesterday, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


session  of  Congress  of 
he  plight  of  the  Amer- 
national  importance, 
vitally  every  section  o(f 
agt'icultural  industry,  each 
are  oftentimes  in  con- 
of  the  same  indas- 
types  of  farmers,  all 
to  speak  for  them 
bill  cannot  be  drafted 
any  Member  of   '.he 
therefore,    if   we   have 
man  interested   be 
T^ewpoints  of  other  men 
in  an  respects  accord- 
reasonable  compromi.ses 
of  conviction   not 
goal  for  which  we  are 
stabilization  of  the  agri- 

bejief  in  supporting  every 

from  the  a^icul- 

agreed  that   has   been 

(Jongress.     Part  of  them 

The  A.  A.  A.   <  not 

I^robably  of  more  benefit 

was  not  by  any  meanf' 

notwithstanding;   our 

that  were  only  par- 

those  who  are  hon- 

to  help  the  farmar 

with  it  a  reasonable 

I  can  to  help  correct 


Secretary   to  apportion 
between  the  several  sea- 
section  5  vests  in  him  a 
qught  to  have.    Perhaps 
perhaps  he  will 
itself  on  the  quea- 
is  to  be  spent,  then 
power  of  distnbution 
all  agricultural  pro^ 
than  in  one  man 
principally  In  corn-hog 
supposed  not  to  under- 
of  his  own  section  with 
other  agricultural  areas. 


which  men  may  not  go 
not  altogether.  accord- 
When  the  prospective 
good,  when  the  meth- 
are  such  as  to  offend 
of  the  legislator   the 
definitely  postponed  in- 
he  legislation,  he  shouM 
lowever  much  he  might 
lU'ging  its  passage. 
the  House  is  for  nie  Of 
its  provisions.     In  say- 
faith  and  commendable 
it  out  after  months  of 
that  in  the  Senate 
jood  purposes  who  havo 
subject    matter,    have 
Eind  no  one  should  quea- 
tpose  of  the  House  corn- 
different  conclusion, 
men  do  disagree,  how- 
us  not  on  either  ccmi- 
reached  views  dif- 
of  both  the  House  and 


The  method  of  allocation  of  cotton  production  a.s  between 
cotton-producing  Stat^^  upon  the  ba.sis  of  proportionate 
acreages  devoted  to  cotton  during  the  5  years  preceding  the 
allocation  rather  than  upon  the  ba.sis  of  baleage  production 
during  that  or  some  other  representative  period  does  not 
appeal  to  me  with  the  force  thaf  it  does  to  some  of  my 
brethren,  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  method  provided 
for  dividing  a  State's  allocation  as  between  individual  farm- 
ers through  county  crganization.s.  Undoubtedly,  that  allo- 
cation, upon  the  ba.'=is  of  their  several,  individual  proportions 
of  tilled  lands  within  their  counties  has  m.uch  to  recommend 
it,  and  tends  to  correct  conditions  where  one  farmer  has 
voluntarily  reduced  co'ton  acreage  heretofore  m  greater  pro- 
portion than  his  neiRhbor.  A  further  provi.^icn  authorizing 
some  ccnsjderaticn  to  be  given  to  the  siutiibihty  of  lands  for 
cotton  production,  howpver.  should  be  added.  But  I  am 
chiefly  concerned  at  this  point  m  my  remarks  with  the 
method  propo>ed  of  making  alli>cation.s  between  States. 

I  ob.-.erve  from  the  table  furni.^hed  by  the  Department  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mi.'^'i.s.sippi  .Mr.  Doxey  1  and  incorpo- 
rated by  him  in  his  remarks  on  yesterday  that  the  percentage 
cf  total  area  allocated  to  all  cntton-producmg  territory  which 
v.ill  be  allocated  to  Gccrgia  under  this  plan  is  7.73  percent, 
and  the  percentage  to  b"  allocated  to  Texas  will  be  38.22 
percent.  In  other  words  Georgia  will  ha\e  about  20  percent 
as  much  acreage  as  will  he  allotted  to  Texas.  In  other 
State.s  like  disproportions  are  'hown.  greater  m  some  in- 
stances than  in  others  wh^n  compared  v/ith  statistics  as  to 
previous  cotton  produ.-tion.  I  de.sire  to  insert  m  the  Record 
at  this  pomt  statistics  from  the  Census  Bureau  showing  the 
total  production  of  cotton  in  the  s^i-veral  States  for  1935  and 
1336  and  ai.-:o  the  totals  of  co-tun  bale:.^  ginned  from  the  1937 
crop  prior  to  November  14.  1937 

Prchr'iinary  report  on  cotton  ^.nnmg 

[Number  of  bal-.s  of  cotton  ginned  from  thp  growth  of  1937  prior 
to  Nov  14.  1937  and  comparative  statistics  to  the  corresponding 
date  m  1936  and  1935] 


1 

State 

Running  bales  (counting  round  as  half 
baWs  and  excluding  linters) 

1»37 

lB3fl 

1935 

t'n.i*<J  States 

1  U.  949, 078 

'  10,  7C7, 140 

'8.436,538 

.\'.'lt  :i:ilA 

1, 479.  187 

127,  530 

1,  429.  713 

39.1,  «6 

34,  713 

1,362.000 

976^195 

2,112.093 

242,  718 

93.279 

fiJX,  953 

5H233 

!>r7,  117 

436.  708 

4.11S,S«2 

26,647 

13,044 

1.092.574 

103.369 

I.MS,  817 

2fi8.356 

27,410 

98  i.  732 

rjO.  427 

1.778.  .367 

279.235 

SI. 966 

4.^1,  'J0« 

254.  <124 

640.0r>8 

376.283 

2.  .«fi.  478 

23.315 

11.314 

1,007.119 

67. 034 

f.23.371 

144.078 

26,106 

1.0O2.."i.=i7 

SJVi,  462 

1,  17S.  161 

H.tti.  ,'a2 

40.  7J7 

461.426 

2.^3.  543 

672.  436 

riti.  -AO 

2.061.4H3 

1H.623 

4,241 

Anii.ii..i 

.\rk.t;,s.i3 

<"al;furnia 

Klorula 

OtorKia » 

Louis  una 

M  ;.<:■; issippi 

NiUNSdir: .  .. 

New  Mexico „  .  ... 

Nort.h  Caroiina . 

Oklahoma .  . 

Sf'ijth  rarohna .. 

Tentiessee. 

Texas 

Viremia .  ... 

a;]  other  Slates 

'  Includes  !42,'3R?  Mies  of  the  prop  of  1337,  cinned  prior  to  Auz  1.  w*iirh  wiv«  courted 
in  the  supply  for  iho  season  of  1936-37.  corupareU  with  41,130  and  94.346  bales  of  the 
cro;^<;  jf  1936  and  1935. 

The  s'att3*:lrs  :n  this  report  Include  267  961  round  bales  for  1937 
225  575  for  1936,  and  167,251  for  1935  Included  In  the  above  are 
6  801  bales  of  American  Egyptian  for  1937,  7.884  for  1936,  and  9  490 
for  '.935.  p.Lso  3.537  bales  of  Sea  Island  for  1937. 

The  s'.ati>tics  for  1937  In  this  reix)rt  are  subject  to  revision  when 
chfcked  against  the  individual  rettirns  of  the  ginners  being  trans- 
mitted by  mail  The  revised  total  of  cotton  ginned  this  season 
prior  to  November  1  is  13  164,312  bales. 

CONSUMPTION,    STOCKS.     IMPORTS.    AND    EXPORTS— UNITED    ST.\TES 

Cotton  consumed  during  the  month  of  October  1937  amountrd  to 
DJfe464  bales.  Cotujn  en  hand  In  consuming  establishments  on 
CXtob.-r  31  was  1418.002  bales,  and  in  pubiu-  stonigis  and  at  com- 
prps.-^.-<;  9,738  419  balrs  The  number  of  active  consuming  cctton 
spindles  for  the  nionrh  w.hs  2.3  724  272.  Th.-  total  imports  for  the 
mcnth  of  October  '937  wp.-f  8  743  hales  and  the  exports  of  domestic 
cutton.  exciud.ug  Luurs.  were  798  921  bales. 

WORU3    ST.^TISTICS 

The  world  s  product  inn  of  commercial  cotton,  exclusive  of  linters, 
grown   in    1936,   sls  compiled   from   v<irlous  sources,    was   30,024.000 
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bales,  covintlng  American  in  running  bales  and  foreign  In  bales  of 
478   pounds   lint,   while    the   consumption   of   cotton    (exclusive  of 

imters  in  the  United  States)  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1937.  was 
30  820,000  bale?.  The  total  number  of  spinning  cotton  spindles. 
both  active  and  Idle,  is  about  149.000,000, 

It  will  be  observed  from  these  statistics  that  In  1935 
G^orfria  produced  48  pf?rcent  as  much  cotton  as  Texas.  In 
1936.  38  percent,  and  in  cotton  ginned  this  year  before 
November  14,  33  percent:  yet  she  is  to  be  allotted  only  20 
percent  of  the  Texas  cotton  acreage.  Tliat  difference  arises, 
of  course,  because  of  the  low  average  production  per  acre 
of  Texas  lands  planted  to  cotton;  in  1935  it  was  only  133 
pounds  and  in  1936  119  pwunds,  whereas  in  Georgia  during 
these  years  average  lint  cotton  production  per  acre  was 
235  pounds  and  228  pounds,  respectively.  But  if  this  legis- 
lation is  passed  and  is  successful  in  attaining  its  objective, 
which,  of  course,  is  to  raise  the  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, including  cotton,  what  a  great  Incentive  will  be  laid 
before  these  Texas  farmers  to  Increase  acreage  production, 
and  uith  many  portions  of  that  great  State  already  exceed- 
ing the  average  Georgia  farm  in  fertility,  how  long  will  it  be 
until  Texas  with  five  times  Georgia's  part  of  the  allocated 
acreage  allotted  to  it  will  be  producing  five  times  as  much 
cotton  as  Georgia  for  tax-exempt  sale,  instead  of  two  to 
three  times  as  much  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore?  "Riis 
bill  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  permanent  farm  program; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  permanent,  I,  for  one,  would  dislike  to 
see  my  State  chained  to  an  acreage  allocation  which  with 
relation  to  Texas  would  give  it  a  ratio  of  1  to  5,  whereas 
its  production  basis  has  been  during  these  3  years  very  much 
higher.  I  do  not  wish  Georgia  to  be  chained  to  a  sjrst^m 
which  will  at  least  afford  an  opportunity  for  and  continually 
invite  greater  disproportion  in  the  pwoduction  of  cotton  in 
the  two  States  than  now  exists,  should  Texas  farmers  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  and  use  scientific  methods 
to  increase  their  average  acre  production.  That  is  the 
danger  which  I  conceive  my  State  faces  in  this  plan  of 
acreage  instead  of  production  distribution.  It  is  perhaps 
not  an  impressive  danger  now,  but  it  may  well  be  of  great 
importance  should  this  legislation  really  become  permanent. 

I  have  discussed  at  some  length  some  of  the  problems 
presented  by  this  bill.  When  we  remember  that  It  contains 
86  pages,  it  must  of  course  be  apparent  that  any  discussion 
of  reasonable  length  cannot  be  thorough.  I  want  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  I  hope  that  at  least  some  of  the  objections 
which  I  have  pointed  out  may  be  cured  by  amendment, 
so  that  I  can  feel  justified  in  supporting  it,  notwithstand- 
ing my  still  being  unable  to  agree  with  all  of  its  provisions, 
in  the  hope  that  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses  may 
later  produce  a  better  bill  before  it  goes  to  the  President, 
and,  in  the  further  hope,  even  if  that  should  not  be  true, 
that  conditions  brought  about  by  the  bill  would  at  least  be 
of  s(xne  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  this  country.  But  I 
cannot  pledge  myself  to  support  it  without  regard  to  whether 
or  not  any  of  the  objectionable  features  that  I  have  pointed 
out  are  changed  by  amendment  or  not;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
if  a  motion  to  recommit  is  offered  and  Is  considered  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  directing  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  work  out  some  way  of  raising  the  money  to  pay 
the  benefits  contemplated  by  the  bill,  I  shall  certainly 
support  that  motion.  In  doing  so.  I  shall  be  supporting 
the  position  of  the  President.  I  consider  It  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  that  a  permanent  farm  program 
upon  a  fair  and  constitutional  basis  and  financed  otherwise 
tlian  by  paying  benefits  from  general  Treasury  funds  shall 
be  worked  out;  and.  insofar  as  I  can,  I  shall  contribute  to 
that  end. 

In  yesterday  afternoon's  Washington  Star  there  appeared 
the  following  Associated  Press  dispatch: 

HOtTSE    INDULGES    IN    HORSK    TRADING CEOP-CONTBOL    AWD    WAGX-HOnB 

Bn-LS   SEEM   CENTER   OF   "LOGROLLING" 

House  spionsors  of  crop-control  and  wage-hour  legislation  In- 
dulged today  in  some  old-fashioned  "horse  trading"  In  an  attempt 
to  weaken  the  stubborn  opposition  to  the  two  administration 
measures 

Chairman  Jones  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  three  other 
southern  Repre.sentatlves  added  their  names  to  the  petition  to 
force  the  wage-hour  bill  to  the  House  floor. 


The  apparent  effort  of  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  hour 
and  wage  bill  in  its  present  form  to  make  their  support  of 
the  pending  farm  measure  dpp*>ndent  upon  what  Repre- 
sentatives from  farm  sections  feel  they  should  do  about  hour 
and  wage  legislation  does  not  appeal  to  me,  and  is  in  my 
judgment  grossly  unfair  and  will  redound  to  the  injury  of 
both  farmers  and  industrial  workers  if  persisted  in.  I  rep- 
resent thousands  employed  in  industry'  and  other  thou-sands 
who  earn  their  livelihood  by  farming.  I  sympathize  with 
and  will  support  any  conscientious,  fair-minded  effort  which 
has  a  fair  chance  of  success  which  in  my  judgment  will  be 
helpful  to  either  class.  But  I  deplore  the  position  of  the 
Representative  who  may  support  legislation  affecting  mil- 
lions of  farmers  which  he  does  not  think  is  fair  simply 
because  some  other  Representative  as  a  consideration  may 
supFwrt  other  legislation  affecting  millions  of  workers  in  the 
justice,  fairness,  and  workability  of  which  he  does  not  be- 
lieve. Such  procedure  might  well  result  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  on  both  subjects  which  a  majority  of  the  House 
did  not  at  heart  approve.  My  vote  on  the  farm  bill,  and  my 
vote  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  should  it  come  before  the 
House,  will  both  be  dictated  by  my  feeling  as  to  their  respec- 
tive merits,  and  not  by  wheiher  some  other  Representative 
is  voting  for  or  against  either  one.  And  I  resjiectfully  sub- 
mit to  you  that  for  any  Member  to  F>a-^s  upon  legislation 
under  his  oath  uF>on  any  other  basis  is  a  prostitution  of  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  |Mr.  Pierce  \ 

Mr,  PIERCE,  Mr,  Chairman,  first.  I  want  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Apricultur.\ 
During  the  almost  5  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House  I  have  heard  many  bills  explained  by  various  com- 
mittee chairmen.  I  have  heard  many  speeches,  but  I  think 
without  question  the  explanation  of  Chairman  Jones  on  thjs 
bill  now  pending  was  the  clearest  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

I  desire  to  discuss  the  processing  tax.  You  will  find  on 
the  board  at  my  left  a  yardstick  for  a  biishel  of  wheat,  an 
oniinary  60-pound  bushel.  Made  into  bread,  the  average 
price  in  51  cities  is  8.7  cents  per  pound.  That  is  the  retail 
price.  The  consumer  pasrs  for  that  bushel  of  wheat  $5,39 
for  62  loaves.  The  selling  price  of  the  flour  in  those  62 
loaves  of  bread,  less  other  ingredients,  is  $4.79.  The  whole- 
sale cost  of  the  flour  is  $1.25  at  Minneapolis.  "Hiis  is  based 
on  parity  price  for  wheat. 

Three  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents  of  the  money  goes  into 
transpwrtation,  bakers',  and  retailers'  portions.  The  mill  por- 
tion is  $1.42;  flour  $1.25,  also  middlings  and  bran  17  cents. 
The  bushel  of  wheat  makes  42.6  pounds  of  flour.  Then  the 
miller  also  gets  another  9  cents  in  advance  for  his  flour  over 
the  price  he  paid  for  the  wheat. 

To  give  the  farmer  a  parity  price  of  $1.17  a  bushel  for 
wheat  would  take  one-third  of  a  cent  on  a  loaf  of  bread- 
Most  emphatically  that  one-third  of  a  cent  should  not  be 
added  to  the  consumer's  cost,  but  it  should  be  absorbed  by 
the  middleman,  as  the  retailer  should  not  be  allowed  to  add 
1  cent  to  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  in  order  to  save  himself 
this  fractional  amount. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tar  vet?  1 
who  just  spoke,  that  each  of  these  commodities  should  bear 
its  own  burden.  I  do  not  think  we  should  rely,  permanently, 
on  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  TreavSury. 

The  position  of  wheat  is  an  extremely  critical  one,  as  is 
that  of  cotton.  We  will  carry  over  a  production  of  more  than 
200,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  July  1.  1938.  A  market  must 
be  found  for  this  more  than  200.000.000  bushels  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States.  During  the  last  4  years 
prior  to  1937  we  had  extremely  short  crops  of  wheat, 
592,000,000  bushels  average,  being  less  than  consumption,  less 
than  the  users  demanded:  so  we  consumed  most  of  the  sur- 
plus that  we  had  in  the  United  States  when  we  passed  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  1933.  That  has  partly 
made  possible  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  wheat  farmer 
during  the  la,st  4  years.  Legislation  has  mateiially  helped 
kum. 
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though  it  is  produced  In  more  than  2,600  counties  out  of  the 
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The  situation  has  now  changed 
of  887.000.000  bushels.     Understant 
for  feed  and  seed  is  only  something 
000.000  bushels — it  varies  a  htUe — bi  t 
200  000.000  bushels  in  excess  of  our 
This  IS  what  is  bearing  down   the 
time. 

A  processing  tax  of  20  cents  a  bu4hel 
aid  to  the  wheat  farmer.    It  is  a 
cent  on  a  loaf  of  bread.    I  know  it 
every  chiseler  hung  his  hat.    Every 
his  pnce,  the  baker,  the  transporta|tion 
all  talked  about  the  processmg  tax 
amounted  to  a  mere  tnfle  but  it 
which  they  created  the  great  public 
thmk  cotton  should  be  treated  the 
people  who  use  cotton  cloth  in  this 
burden  of  bringing  the  price  for 
somewhere  near  parity. 

I  am  not  optimistic  enough  to  bellev 
have  a  full  parity  of  $1.17  for  the  whjjat 
ent  time  wheat  is  selling  locally  in 
60  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.    McPARLAKE.     Mr 
yield? 

Mr.  PIERCE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.     I  congratula  e 
wonderful  speech.    I  arise  to  ask 
pcrate  in  the  Record  the  chart  tc 
It  is  very  tlluxmnating. 

Mr.  PIERCE.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.     Mr 
man  yield? 

Mr.  PIERCE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.    As  I 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  the 
by  means  of  a  small  processing 
modity  could  be  made  self-sustaining 

Mr.  PIERCE.     On  commodities 
portable  surplus.    We  still  do  not  prjcduce 
ucts  we  consume,  the  tarifl  is  effective 
because  the  price  is  higher  in  this 
countries.    I  do  not  believe  we  should 
from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

Mr.  PIERCE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Where  does  the  market 
effect  on  wheat  under  this  bill? 
of  wheat  that  must  be  on  hand  bef(>re 
become  effective? 

Mr.  PIERCE.  One  billion  twen 
for  the  year  1938.  It  depends,  of 
over,  and  the  estimated  crop. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    How  much  is  that 
consimiption  plus  export? 

Mr.    PIERCE.     Exports   have 
was  a  time.  40  years  ago.  when  we 
of  wheat  annually,  largely  in 
we  commenced  to  lose  that  market 
continued  to  drop  until  the  World 
War  Europe  took  everything  we  cojild 
ports  dropped  again.    During  1934, 
ported  more  wheat  than  we  exportep 

Mr.  LUCAS.     The  information  I 
of  a  stirplus  over  what  we  normally 
must  there  be  before  the  quota  goes 

Mr.  PIERCE.    Three  hundred  trillion 
over  consumption  and  expected  expert 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Then  we  would 
000.000  bxishels  surplus. 
Mr.  PIERCE.     Yes. 
Mr.  LUCAS.    What  would  the 
about  that  siirplus? 
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We  had  a  crop  last  year 
the  total  consumption 

like  625.000,000  or  650.- 
we  will  have  more  than 
consumption  demands. 

market  at  the   present 


e  that  we  are  going  to 

farmer.    At  the  pres- 

country  at  a  little  over 


the  gentleman  on  his 

if  he  will  not  mcor- 

which  he  has  referred. 


which  we  have  an  ex- 
all  the  dairy  prod- 
on  dairy  products 
country  than  in  foreign 
depend  upon  subsidies 

the  gentleman  yield? 
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the  marketing  quotas 
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Mr.  PIERCE.  Marketing  quotas  would  kg  into  ciTect  un- 
der the  pending  bill  for  The  fall  sowing  of  19:^8. 

I  am  support ing  und  shall  vote  for  IT.  R.  85G5.  known  as 
the  farm  bill  or  the  Agricultural  Adju'^tmrnl  Act  of  1937.  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  am  the  victim  of  any  illusions  as  to  its 
efiBcacy.  and  I  am  not  dreammg  for  one  single  rrunuLe  that 
It  offers  the  whole  solution  of  the  farm  problem.  I  am  sup- 
poriing  It  because  I  am  convinced  it  i>  ihe  very  b.:'iit  biil 
that  can  be  obtained  at  tliis  time  for  the  fanners  of  America 
and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  tide  u.s  ovt-r  a  very  critical 
situation  which  may  develop  during  the  next  crop  year. 
This  cannot,  however,  ht:  called  emergency  legislation.  It  is, 
raiher,  basic  legislation  prepared  Wiih  the  full  knowkdge 
that  emergencies  arise  at  inttrviili  bfcause  of  surplus  pro- 
duction or  shortage  of  food  crops  and  that  any  permanent 
legislation  must  be  formulated  with  that  tact  in  mind.  This 
must  be  done  to  enable  adinini.>trau\e  officers  to  carry  the 
cotmtry  through  those  emergencies  brought  upon  us  by  such 
uncontrollable  factors  as  war,  wtathtr  conditions,  great 
droughts,  or  changes  tn  foreign  markets.  We  must  now 
accept  legislation  of  tlv  type  of  the  pending  bill,  which  is 
an  attempt  to  fi.x  conditioiLs  which  will  afford  the  American 
farmer  a  rea.sonable  price  for  his  products;  otherwu^e.  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  face  the  dreaded  alternative  of  peasantry 
for  our  indtp'-ndent  and  proud  fanners  who  are  the  very 
backbone  of  the  Nation.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated 
that  there  is  no  hope  in  the  future  for  this  upstanding 
farmer  who  is  so  mdep*  nd'-nt  and  that  he  will  be  left  with 
nothing  but  his  independence,  unless  there  is  legislation 
making  it  pa-sible  for  him  to  get  for  the  products  he  raises 
either  parity  price  or  a  reasonable  approach  to  it.  He  rnu^L 
be  assured  enough  to  givf  him  a  fair  margin  of  profit  above 
the  cost  of  production. 

Objection  is  offered  against  any  controlled  production  on 
the  .score  that  if  we  are  not  allow.^d  to  own  what  we  produce 
we  are  not.  in  fact,  owners  of  our  farms,  on  which  we  pay 
the  taxes  and  interest  charges.  The  results  of  some  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  ur.d>;ubt(  dly  be  to  deprive  us  en- 
tirely of  th^^  control  of  those  things  whuh  we  produce,  but 
that  is  not  true  of  this  bill  prepared  bv  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  for  undt-r  Ihi-s  bill  runtrolled  production 
awaits  threiitening  .surplus.  The  farm  surplus  must  be 
handled  by  some  method  .sufficiently  rigid  to  be  adequate. 
In  the  HoLLse  bill  thi.i  is  done  with  the  lea^st  po.ssible  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  individual  citizens. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  matter  which  dees  not  concern  the 
farmer  alone,  but  which  must,  of  necessity,  involve  the  busi- 
ness world  and  all  dependent  upon  it.  When  thp  farmer's 
buying  power  is  curtailed,  it  is  immediately  felt  by  all  kinds 
of  business,  large  and  sm.al!. 

The  increased  prices  of  things  the  farmer  buys  are  astound- 
ing. FYom  the  largest  farm  machinery  to  the  smallest  do- 
mestic purchase  prices  have  been  multiplied.  A  constituent 
v,'rote  me  recently  that  wiihm  9  months  the  price  of  a  pair 
of  boy's  overalls  had  increa.-.ed  20  centos,  or  one-third.  In 
this  same  period  prices  of  wheat  and  other  farm  products 
had  dropped  materially. 

SrRP'.fS    CROPS    OF    MOST    ('■    VrpmN 

We  are  not  here  attem.pting  to  legislate  Into  immediate 
prosperity  all  types  of  people  who  live  on  farms  in  America. 
There  is  a  distinct  difference  between  the  necessities  and 
present  difllculties  cf  those  farm  people  who  produce  crops 
of  which  we  have  a  large  surplus  and  the  farmers  who  can 
find  home  markets  for  their  prnducts.  Those  crops  which 
are  mainly  dealt  with  in  this  bill  are  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
corn  and  its  products,  and  tobacco.  We  m.ast  seek  to  avoid 
sectionalism  which  is  one  of  the  grave  dangers  ever  prcs^^nt 
m  the  halls  of  Congress.  We  m'^st  do  justice  to  all  those 
within  our  national  borders  without  trading  and  without 
discrimination.  It  just  happens  that  three  of  our  surplus 
products  are  largely  grown  in  the  South,  corn  is  of  most 
importance  to  the  Middle  West,  and  wheat  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance to  the  people  of  the  far  West  and  Pacific  coast. 


A«.M\.'^      UA^t 
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though  It  Is  produced  In  more  than  2,600  counties  out  of  the 
3.200  in  the  United  States.  It  is  probably  of  more  general 
interest  throughout  the  Nation  than  any  other  crop.  We  are 
not  now  on  an  export  basis  for  dairy  products,  that  is.  we  do 
not  have  a  surplus,  nor  do  we  raise  enough  wool  to  meet  all 
our  needs.  Those  who  produce  what  can  be  used  by  our 
own  people,  within  our  national  boundaries  have  a  totally  dif- 
ferent problem  from  those  who  must  compete  with  other 
countries  for  the  markets  of  the  world  and  seek  foreign  con- 
sumers for  a  large  part  of  their  products. 

The  term  "American  farmer"  covers  almost  as  many  types 
of  activity  as  does  the  term  "American  industry."  It  is  not 
a  completely  unified  group  with  entirely  similar  economic 
interests  which  is  brought  together  under  the  broad  term  of 
agriculture.  The  fact  that  a  man  lives  and  ^orks  on  a  farm 
does  not  necessarily  class  him  with  those  who  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  or  dependent  upon  foreign  markets. 

Some  farmers  are  entirely  dependent  for  prosperity  upon 
more  wages  in  the  hands  of  American  laboring  men  and 
dwellers  in  cities  who  are  the  consumers  to  whom  they  look 
for  prosperity  and  profits.  Another  group  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  domestic  market  but  is  to  a  marked  degree 
dependent  upon  foreign  markets,  and  thereby  enters  into 
competition  with  producers  throughout  the  world.  Both 
gioups  may  be  protected  by  certain  tariffs  or  trade  barriers 
which  will  insure  them  against  competition  for  the  home 
market.  We  find,  however,  that  when  domestic  prices  be- 
come too  high,  buyers  witiiin  our  own  national  boundaries 
will  u.se  products  sent  in  from  foreign  lands  which  can  pay 
the  tar:£f  fixed  by  our  laws,  realize  cost  of  production  because 
of  cheap  labor,  pay  low  ocean  transportation  rates,  and  still 
compete  in  American  markets  with  our  own  products. 

No  single  bill  could  deal  adequately  and  wholly  with  these 
two  producing  groups.  No  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  can  understand  all  the  problems  of  both  groups. 
The  members  of  the  committee  have,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, given  to  tliLs  problem  and  to  this  proposed  legislation, 
most  unusual  devotion  in  tims  and  study.  They  have  lis- 
tened by  the  hour,  day,  and  week  to  specialists  who  give 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  these  matters.  Hearings  have 
been  held.  Informally,  throughout  the  country.  I,  myself, 
have  gathered  Oregon  wheat  farmers  into  conferences  for 
discu.ssion  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Committee  members, 
while  dealing  individually  with  special  problems,  have  held 
in  mind  the  whole  picture  of  American  agriculture,  which  iu 
so  fully  and  admirably  presented  in  the  1937  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  report  must  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  who  would  form  opinions  as  to  proposed  reme- 
dies. The  committee  offers  this  bill  with  some  hesitance 
and  uncertainty,  but  with  the  hope  that  it  may  at  least  par- 
tially coriect  the  situation  for  the  exporting  group  which 
produces  crops  of  which  we  have  a  surplus  in  our  country. 

WAR   AND  FOREIGN   TRADE  AS  PRICE  FACTORS 

American  surplus  crops,  especially  wheat  and  cotton,  have, 
at  certain  intervals  in  our  history,  since  the  inaugiiration  of 
President  Washington  in  1789,  been  in  tremendous  demand 
in  foreign  lands  because  of  wars  or  disastrous  crop  failures. 

The  three  periods  of  greatest  prosperity  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  came  directly  from  demands  of  war  times. 
During  the  first  25  years  of  our  Republic,  the  basis  of  the 
young  Nation's  agricultural  prosperity  was  the  European 
demand  for  food  and  clothing  incidental  to  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  We  paid  our  first  national  debt  In  the  years  when 
wheat  sold  in  Paris  for  $3  a  bushel.  The  War  between  the 
States  brought  high  prices  for  farm  products.  Those  of  us 
who  participated  in  drawing  this  legislation  recall  most 
vividly  the  3  years  of  remarkable  farm  prosperity  in  the 
United  States  resulting  from  European  demands  during  the 
World  War.  At  intervals  during  the  past  few  months  threats 
of  another  world  war  have  temporarily  increased  world 
demand  and  influenced  prices.  If  a  general  European  war 
should  come,  there  would  be  created  a  profitable  market  for 
all  our  surplus  commodities.  However.  American  farmers 
must  not  assume  that  temporary  prosperity  bought  at  such 
a  terrible  price  is  a  permanent  solution  for  our  farm  problem. 


Stability  and  increased  purcha.«?lng  power  among  our  own 
F>eople  will  jiartially  care  for  certain  classes  of  farm  pro- 
ducers, the  dairymen,  for  instance  When  we  try  to  help 
other  groups,  we  immediately  face  the  diflicuities  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  foreign  trade  relations  and  of  deter- 
mining upon  a  policy  and  method  of  subsidizing  farmers 
who  produce  for  this  hazardous  and  uncertain  market.  This 
surplus  must  be  handled  chiefly  in  order  to  maintain  security 
for  ourselves  through  a  sufficient  production  for  our  own 
needs.  It  is  impossible  always  to  fix  a  clear  line  of  demai'ca- 
tion  between  foreign  and  domestic  needs  because  they  fluctu- 
ate, but  we  can  establish,  from  statistical  records  and 
experience,  some  quantities  below  which  it  is  not  safe  to 
faU. 

ECONOMIC  CHANGE  ATTBCTS  FARMERS 

"niese  past  150  years  in  our  country  have  been  the  brightest 
and  most  hopeful  In  the  world  liistory  of  agriculture.  For 
a  century  and  a  half  the  American  farmer  has  been  the  most 
Indejjendent  and  successful  producer  of  farm  commodities 
who  has  ever  enjoyed  the  markets  of  the  world.  Now  inter- 
national relations  are  so  changed  and  economic  conditions 
are  so  unsettled  and  so  different  tliat  we  axe  forced  to  plan 
for  a  changed  agricultural  era.  This  bill  was  drawn  with  a 
background  of  such  knowledge,  and  its  sponsors  had  in  mind 
not  only  the  rapidly  shifting  economic  factors  in  our  own 
life,  but  also  the  changes  and  uncertainties  in  foreign  nations. 

The  prosperous  American  farmers  of  former  years  cannot 
rea-Uy  believe  that  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today  is  anything  but  a  temporary  difficulty.  Some  of  tliem 
seem  to  think  we  are  dealing  only  with  a  flurry  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  that  things  will  soon  settle  down  to  a  normal 
prosperity.  Others  believe  they  are  the  vic'inis  of  ill-advistd 
legislation  or  of  lack  of  legislation.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
enact  any  legislation  which  will  solve  farm  problems  quickly 
or  wholly.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  we  now  cfTer  should 
be  built  upon  our  experience  with  the  A.  A.  A.  Act  forg'_d 
under  the  heat  of  emergency,  and  the  Soil  Conser%-ation  Act. 
partly  conservation  and  partly  necessary  and  unquestionably 
effective  subterfuge  because  of  court  decisions.  I  repeat ,  we  are 
not  now  offering  another  emergency  act.  We  are  attempting 
to  build  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  policy.  There  have 
been  before  Congress  in  the  past  some  farm  bA\<  which  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  and  which  have  been 
widely  debated — notably  the  McNary-Haugcn  bill  and  the 
Grange  debenture  plan,  both  dealing  with  surplus  crops. 
Then  we  had  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1929  and  the  A.  A.  A.  of  1933.  which  had  certain  excellent 
features  fundamental  to  any  satisfactory  farm  legislation.  It 
is  clearly  our  duty  now  to  attack  that  portion  of  the  farm 
problem  which  most  urgently  cries  for  help,  and  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  the  situation  which  is  most  acute  and  most  in- 
tolerable. This  is  the  condition  faced  by  growers  of  the  five 
crops  with  which  we  have  been  most  concerned.  Summed 
up.  our  unsolved  agricultural  problem  is  to  keep  foreign  mar- 
ket prices  from  ruining  growers  of  surplus  crops  in  our 
Nation. 

WHEAT 

I  represent  a  region  which  is  vitally  interested  in  one  of 
these  crops — wheat.  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  discus- 
sion of  the  situation  in  regard  to  that  important  product. 

"Wheat  is  the  commodity  most  widely  produced  and  con- 
sumed. One  might  say  that  wheat,  more  than  any  other 
commodity,  binds  the  economic  system  of  our  world  to- 
gether." Thus  spoke  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  he 
set  forth,  recently,  a  national  program  for  wheat.  He 
pointed  out  that  wheat  is  a  "barometer  of  business."  It  is 
true  that  prosperity  has  come  to  the  industrialict.  to  the 
businessman,  and  to  the  workingman  when  the  farmer's 
wheat  has  brought  him  a  reasonable  return.  'When  wheat 
b  low,  business  is  stagnant.  Wheat  is  the  basis  of  our 
prosperity  as  well  as  the  staff  of  life.  It  can  be  produced 
today  more  cheaply  than  at  any  time  in  human  history,  and 
because  we  live  in  the  machine  age.  it  may  be  produced 
with  less  hours  of  labor.  In  reviewing  the  situation  before 
the  wheat  fanner,  we  must  consider   the  amount   grown. 
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available  markets,  tariffs,  foreign  tride 
cflecfs.  conversion  of   land   to  othei 
habits,  and  the  variable  yardsticks 
each  crop  is  determined.     Wheat 
beini?  Renarally  a  feed  crop  for  ani^nals 
tensively  and  cheaply  in  other  count 
watches  with  anxiety  news  of  the 
of  Canada,  and  of  Russia  and  Aust^ali 
that    disaster    abroad    offers    him 
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Wheat  growers  are  today  meeting 
of  such  problems  as  compulsory 
quotas,  processing  taxes,  subsidies, 
normal  granary  and  storage,  crop 
shall  consider  In  the  following 
voted  to  definitions  and  technical 
of  Agriculture  has  offered  his 
follows:  First,  planning  for  that 
market  which  will  bring  the  wheat  f 
prosperity.    Secondly,  the  setting  o 
with  needs  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
Third,  protection  against  drought 
granary,  with  reserve  supplies  of 
or  in  elevators.    Fourth,  crop 
of   submarginal   land.    Sixth,    price 
to  be  financed  from  tariff -equalizing 

I  should  add  to  both  these 
dental  to  our  money  complexities 
largely  dictated  by  fashionmongers 
Both  these  influences  are  beyond  the 
ture  Committee,  and  both  are 
and  most  foolish  propaganda  with  w 
Ity  has  ever  been  called  upon  to 
duced  on  small  family  sized  farms 
ranches    throughout    the    whole 
diverse   conditions,   but,  sis  has 
wheat,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
farmers  rise  and  fall  together.    No 
in  the  benefits  of  any  wheat 
burdens,  too." 
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A  century  and  a  half  ago  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Pacific  coast  had  never  felt  the 
fertile,  untilled  soil  was  ever  spread 
as  our  fathers  brought  those  vast 
developed  a   wonderful   technique, 
perity  of  that  happy  time  we  have 
tiful  homes,  fine  bams,  and  miUtif^e 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
In  this  heyday  of  agricultural 
or  the  Kansas  wheat  raiser  could 
handle  and  harvest  the  rich  returr 
throughout  the  civilized  world.    He 
hopefulness,  ambition,  independence 
him  extremely  prosperous  and  self 
prosperity   culminated    in    the 
foodstuffs,  hides,  and  fibers  in  the 
1918.  when  prices  of  com.  wheat, 
were  sent  to  previously  unknown 
and  cattle  farmer  during  that  wonc^erful 
and  prosperity. 

I  knew  what  it  was  to  sow  wheat  A^th 
the  only  hazard  before  me  was  the 
and  that  a  price  of  $2  a  bushel  was 
Then  came  the  break  which  changed 
extension  of  acreage  and  the  skills 
capacity  production  actually  becam; 
A  country  geared  to  high  product ior 
certainty  of  markets  in  many  worl< 
with  the  necessity  for  the 
crop  curtailment  with  the  alternative 
far  below  cost  of  production.    Importi  ,nt 
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which  formerly  welcomed  careoe?  of  mtton  and  wheat  borne 
under  our  flag,  now  ccnfronted  us  with  tariffs  which  mu.-t  be 
paid  before  our  products  could  entrr  the  markets  to  which 
they  had  been  shipped  for  more  th;in  a  cenrury.  Tht-'se  closed 
markets  resulted  from  the  development  of  intense  nationalism 
and  self-sufBciency  among  the  peoples  of  Europe,  pai-tly  caused 
by  our  own  terrible  blund'^'r  :n  ihe  enacnnrnt  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  which  brought  quick  retaliation  and  foreign 
barriers,  and  most  significantly,  our  changed  position  to  that 
of  a  creditor  nation.  Our  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Ac*:  of  1930 
has  been  called  "the  worst  blow  ever  struck  at  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  United  States."  We  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  tariff  barriers  which  rhanRed  the  trade  habits  of  a 
century,  during  which  wheat  cargoes  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidders  throughout  the  world.  Great  Britam.  urged  on  by 
the  spirit  of  nationalism,  gave  to  the  wheat  growers  of  Can- 
ada. Australia,  and  other  British  possessions,  exclusive  rights 
to  sell  freely  in  her  ports,  and  levied  a  tariff  of  6  cents  a 
bushel  on  wheat  from  the  United  States.  Our  Canadian 
neighbor  is  protected  in  that  market,  to  reach  which  the 
American  wheat  raiser  is  obliged  to  scale  a  tariff  wall  of 
6  cents  a  bushel, 

Argentina,  about  30  years  ago,  commenced  to  produce  in 
quantity  and  to  vie  with  us  m  world  markets  in  which 
Canada  and  Australia  have  likewise  become  competitors. 

Our  normal  domestic  production  of  wheat,  previous  to 
the  crop  failures  beginning  m  1933.  was  from  eight  hundred 
to  nine  hundred  million  bashels  annually.  For  the  4  years  of 
drought  and  disaster,  1933-36,  we  averaged  582,000.000 
bushels,  and  some  wheat  wa.s  imported  for  milling  and  for 
feed.  Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-^-even  brought  a  yield  of 
nearly  900,000,000  bushels— exactly  887  000.000 — and  again 
we  were  faced  with  a  great  surplus  beyond  our  domestic  needs, 
returning  us  to  an  export  basLs.  In  some  foreign  countries 
crops  have  been  short  so  that  world  wheat  prices  have  been 
relatively  high.  What  were  we  to  do  with  the  250,000.000 
bushels  which  we  could  not  use  in  home  markets?  For- 
merly, 30  or  40  years  ago,  we  sold  as  much  as  200,000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  annually  outside  of  the  United  States. 
So  far  this  year,  with  a  great  surplus  and  with  wheat  higher 
in  almost  every  foreign  port  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
our  total  sales  to  foreign  countries  have  not  yet  reached 
more  than  25.000.000  bushels  Those  who  watch  foreign 
markets  carefully  were,  last  July,  confident  that  we  would 
sell  for  export  within  the  year  from  seventy  ^o  one  hundred 
millicn  bushels.  Now  thar  we  know  we  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  but  a  fraction  of  our  1937  surplus  crop  by  export,  the  ques- 
tion is  put  to  us  :n  plain,  simple  English,  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  the  extra  wheat? 

The  boasted  independence  of  th^^  American  farmer  is  a 
thing  of  the  pa.st.  it  is  as  extinct  as  are  the  pa.ssenger 
pigeons  which  once  fanned  western  skies  in  innumerable 
millions;  it  is  gone  as  completely  as  are  the  buffalo  herds 
of  the  western  plains  The  helploss  American  wheat  farmer 
joins  the  cotton  farmer  m  impotent  appeals  to  be  saved 
from  ruin  and  bankruptcy  brought  about  by  his  own  skilled 
handling  of  his  lands.  Must  he  continue  to  produce  un- 
needed  quantities,  accepting  for  his  dome.stic  sale.s  whatever 
price  our  markets  will  afford  and  offering  his  surplus  crops 
for  prices  fixed  in  foreign  lanrl.s.  and  luider  conditions  made 
most  difficult  by  retaliatory  and  protective  trade  barriers? 

Just  for  contrast  and  for  the  .sake  of  an  interlude,  I  wish 
to  mention  the  fact  that  during  one  of  the  years  when 
Washington  was  President,  there  were  export»^d  from  the 
United  States  4,700.000  bushels  of  wheat,  produced  princi- 
pally in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  Think 
of  our  forefathers  with  their  erude  agricultural  implements 
and  methods  of  145  years  a«o,  rasing  such  a  crop  for  export 
in  the  slew  sailing  vessels  of  that  period!  That  is  more 
wheat  than  the  net  ext.>crts  of  each  of  the  last  3  years.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  during  these  3  years  we  have  imported 
an  average  of  20,000.000  biLshels  more  than  we  have  sent 
out — these  importations  entenna  over  the  4_'-cf^nt  tariff  wall 
for  milling  wheat  and  paying  the  10  percent  ad  valorem 
charge  for  feed  wheat. 
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With  an  annual  production  of  from  eight  hundred  to  nine 
hundred  million  bushels,  and  a  domestic  consumption  of 
about  575,000.000  bushels  used  for  milling,  food  supplies,  and 
seed,  and  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  million  bushels  used 
annually  for  animal  feeds,  we  are  dependent  upon  export 
markets  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  bushels.  The  use  of  wheat,  whole  or  ground,  for 
commercial  feeds  depends  somewhat  upon  shortage  of  other 
grains  and  somewhat  upwn  prices.  We  did  import  some 
feed  wheat  in  the  years  1935-36,  during  the  drought,  and  we 
did  import  some  milling  wheat.  In  the  Northwest  we  con- 
tinued to  have  a  re^onal  surplus  even  though  the  countrj'  was 
importing  wheat.  The  reasons  are  to  be  fotmd  in  the  kind 
of  wheat  grown,  in  the  great  distance  from  the  feed  markets, 
xnd  In  prohibitive  transportation  costs.  We  thus  have  be- 
fore us  somewhat  of  a  picture  of  the  actual  situation  in  its 
entirety,  even  though  it  must  be  modified  somewhat  by  re- 
gional conditions. 

The  tariff  on  wheat 

The  tariff  we  place  on  imported  wheat  Is  42  cents  for  the 
milling  grades  and  10  percent  ad  valorem,  or  of  cost,  on  feed 
wheat.  Figuring  this  ad  valorem  tariff  on  wheat  selling  at  $1 
a  bushel,  there  would  be  a  10-cent  charge  for  feed  wheats 
coming  In  over  the  low  tariff  wall.  Why  this  great  dispar- 
ity between  the  duty  fixed  on  feed  and  milling  wheats?  It 
was  claimed  that  certain  centers  so  urgently  needed  the 
feed  wheat  that  the  low  wall  was  necessary.  It  should  be 
immediately  raised,  because  the  imported  feed  wheat  enters 
into  competition  with  our  own  product,  and  takes  the 
place  of  our  own  grain  which  would  be  used  if  the  tariff 
were  made  adequate.  There  must,  of  necessity,  be  some 
reciprocity  in  this  matter  and  consideration  of  foreign  mar- 
kets to  which  we  mtxst  send  our  annual  siu-plus,  but  the 
facts  seem  to  point  to  the  desirability  for  some  readjustment. 

Wheat  our  dependence 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  wheat  is  the  basic 
food  of  our  people  and  the  cheapest  food  we  can  buy.  Even 
at  the  price  of  $1  a  bushel,  the  cost  of  the  fiour  in  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  less  than  two  cents.  A  20-cent  increase  in  the  price 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  raise  the  cost  of  the  consumer's 
loaf  one-third  of  a  cent.  Shall  one-third  of  a  cent  be  al- 
lowed to  make  the  difference  between  prosperity  and  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  wheat  producer? 

Why  accept  protective  tariff  for  industry  and  reject  pro- 
tective legislation  for  farm  producers  who  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  price  fixing  and  must  sell  in  a  "market  ruled  by 
a  ticker  tape?"  It  seems  to  be  true  that  a  certain  small 
group  of  processors  and  distributors  has  the  power  to  control 
farm  prices  as  well  as  consumer  prices.  TTiis  is  owing  to 
monopoly,  with  which  we  have  never  dealt  adequately. 

WHEAT    FARMING    IN    THK    PACIFIC    NOETHWTKST 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  puts  the  matter  so  concisely 
that  I  quote  again — 

Five  different  kinds  of  wheat  are  grown  in  different  areas 
of  the  United  States.  These  are  hard  red  winter  wheat,  grown  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska.  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado;  hard  red  spring 
wheat  and  durum  wheat  grown  in  tlie  Dakotas.  Minnesota,  and 
Montana;  white  wheat,  grown  chiefly  In  the  Pacific  Northwest; 
and  soft  red  winter  wheat,  grown  throughout  the  areas  east 
of  the  hard  wheat  belts.  The  regions  producing  these  five  kinds 
of  wheat  have  some  problems  in  common,  but  there  are  im- 
portant differences  between  them  which  must  be  recognized  ia 
mapping  out  a  national  policy  for  wheat. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  produces  about  11  percent  of  the 
wheat  of  this  coimtry.  Because  of  climate  and  soil,  we  rsdse 
chiefly  a  soft  white  wheat,  largely  used  for  mixing  with 
the  harder  wheat  in  milling  and  for  the  biscuit  flour  of  the 
Southeast.  Because  of  the  limited  use  of  this  wheat  in 
milling  (and  we  hope  that  may  be  overcome  to  a  great 
degree) ,  there  is  not  the  advantageous  market  which  is  open 
to  the  hard  wheats  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Freight  rates  a  handicap 

We  also  are  greatly  handicapped  by  distance  from  the 
markets  of  the  populous  sections  of  the  country  and  result- 
ing prohibitive  freight  rates.  Our  natural  transportation 
course  is  down   the  Columbia  River   and  then  by   water 


through  the  Canal  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Railway 
freight  rates  are  so  high  as  to  present  an  almost  insuperable 
barrier  to  markets  of  the  Middle  West.  The  rate  to  Chicago 
on  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  about  40  cents,  as  proh-ibitive  as 
the  tariff  we  raise  against  foreign  w'heat.  From  my  farm  in 
the  Grande  Ronde  Valley  the  freight  and  warehouse  charges 
for  the  300-mUe  haul  to  tidewater  are  19 ^2  ceni5  a  bushel. 
Twenty  years  ago,  during  ihe  war,  the  charge  for  this  same 
service  was  10 ^2  cents  a  bushel.  Now  we  are  threatened 
with  higher  railway  charges,  and  this  House,  last  session, 
passed  the  Pettengill  bill,  opening  the  way  to  practices  and 
charges  which  might  be  almost  ruinous  to  us  as  well  as 
other  interior  wheat  farmers.  We  hope  the  Senate  will  save 
us  from  that  fate.  The  Canadian  wheat  farmer  of  Alberta 
ships  his  wheat  1,500  miles  for  15  cents  a  bushel,  including 
warehouse  charges.  How  can  we  compete  with  him  when 
his  drought -stricken  fields  again  begin  to  >ield  bountiful 
crops?  It  IS  apparent  that  the  Northwest  farmer  must  have 
better  conditions  if  he  is  to  continue  to  produce  grain  at 
prices  which  will  enable  him  to  buy  the  farm  machinery  and 
other  products  of  eastern  factories.  During  the  World  War. 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  by  the  Government  at 
$2.20  in  Chicago,  we  received  about  $2.06  at  Pacific  coast 
terminals.  At  that  time  freight  rates  from  interior  points 
to  these  terminals  was  about  60  percent  of  the  amount 
charged  today;  in  other  words,  freigiit  charges  have  been 
advanced  about  40  percent. 

Sectional  needs 

Our  wheat  prices  are  those  quoted  by  the  Portland  market, 
and  they  do  not,  of  necessity,  follow  the  Chicago  market  be- 
cause of  the  surplus  and  transportation  conditions.  Since 
1932  our  prices  have  been  relatively  lower  than  those  in  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage  in 
our  section — we  stiU  belong  to  the  United  States;  we  use  the 
products  of  American  industry;  we  pay  taxe^  to  support  our 
National  Government.  Is  it  not  simple  justice  that  we 
should  expect  to  be  relieved  of  burdensome  discrimination 
and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  national  policy  which  would 
enable  our  farmers  to  plan  with  some  assurance? 

You  ask  why  we  do  not  change  the  type  of  wheat  we  pro- 
duce. The  answer  is  that  our  climate  and  soil  are  suited  to 
special  varieties.  We  have  tried  other  varieties  of  red  wheat 
and  have  found  that  after  a  few  years  they  deteriorate  and 
become  soft.  In  any  event,  we  would  have  a  regional  sur- 
plus because  of  our  distance  from  domestic  markets. 

Another  reason  why  we  must  pen>ist  in  the  growing  of 
wheat  is  that  our  farmers  have  expensive  equipment  and 
machinery  for  that  purpose,  and  the  only  way  of  salvaging 
such  investments  is  to  continue  the  growing  of  wheat.  Never- 
theless, we  shall  continue  our  effort  to  find  substitute  crops 
which  will  reduce  the  wheat  acreage,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  seed  flax  may  be  grown  as  successfully  as  the  fiber 
flax  we  now  produce.  We  have  alresidy  turned  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fine  quality  of  grass  seed.  Irrigation  develop- 
ment will  also  somewhat  reduce  our  wheat  surplus.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  change  and  development  we  must  hav« 
every  possible  aid  through  Federal  legislation. 

We  have  for  export  a  larger  percentage  of  the  wheat  we 
raise  than  has  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Our 
exp>ort  conditions  are  made  extremely  difficult  by  national 
tariff  legislation,  which  we  must  expect  the  Congress  to 
consider.  In  1933  the  A.  A.  A.  gave  us  an  export  subsidy 
which  helped  us  to  hold  certain  foreign  markets.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  will  benefit  by  the  conditicMis  set  up  under 
this  farm  bill. 

The  future 

Forty  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article  on  the  future  price  of 
wheat.  This  article  was  quite  extensively  commented  upon 
by  the  Oregon  press.  At  that  time  wheat  was  selling  in  the 
Northwest  for  about  40  cents  a  bushel.  I  made  as  careful  a 
survey  as  could  be  made  from  records  then  available  of  the 
possibilities  of  competition  from  Canada  and  Arrtntina  for 
our  Eui'opean  markets.    It  was  my  judgment,  expressed  in 
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that  article,  that  the  wheat  groweis  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west couJd  not  expect,  through  a  ser  es  of  years,  to  receive  » 
price  much  higher  than  1  cent  a  pound,  or  60  cents  a 
bushel.    I  advised  my   farmer  friends  to  find  some  other 


avocation  if  they  could  not  so  ad 


they  could  raise  and  sell  wheat  at  ( 0  cents  a  bushel.    I  am 


December  i 


ust  their  farming  that 


made    in    that    almjost- 
the  problem  in  the  light 


now    reminded   of   my   prediction 
forgotten  day.  and  intensive  study  of 

of  present  economic  conditions  causes  me  to  reiterate  the 
prophecy.  Unless  there  is  a  decide<  movement  on  the  part 
cf  the  Government  to  increase  commodity  prices  by  expan- 
sion of  the  currency,  the  wheat  gro^rs  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, through  a  series  of  years,  in  the  future,  cannot  expect 
more  than  parity,  which  locally  is  tibout  85  cents  a  bushel, 
and  it  will  require  legislation  well  aiministered  to  approach 
parity.  1 

ntmrmom  akd  tbchitical  <  onsiscsatioms  ' 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  words  which  have  been 
bandied  about  in  speeches  and  articles  on  agricultm^l  legis- 
lation and  to  the  many  serious  discussions  on  methods  of 
control  of  production  which,  seeming  iy.  must  be  incorporated 
in  any  program  of  Federal  aid.  So  ne  of  the  objections  to 
this  bill  are  evidently  based  on  a  lack  of  comprehension  ct 
the  conditions  under  which  control  vlll  t)ecome  necessary.  I 
therefore  proceed  to  some  clarlflcition  of  these  matters 
throiigh  brief  dcflnltlona.  i 

Quotas  I 

By  a  quota  we  mean  a  certain  amDi.mt  in  bushels,  pound*, 
acreage,  or  other  measure  which  bKJomes  the  proportional 
part  or  share  of  total  prodtKtion  fUowed  any  farmer  who 
desires  to  participate  in  the  benefits  offered  under  the  act. 
We  say  the  fanner  is  to  be  given  a  "q  uota"  under  certain  con- 
ditions. That  means  if  he  has  160  teres  he  may  be  given  80 
acres  for  soil-depleting  crops  and  80  acres  for  soil-conserving 
crops  and  these  allotments  would  become  his  "quota."  Upon 
his  80  acres  of  depleting  crops  perha  k  he  may  grow  60  acres 
of  wheat  and  20  acres  of  com.  Thes ;  quotas  are  fixed  by  the 
county  committees  after  careful  surv  !ys  and  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  The  f arme  r  always  finds  it  possible 
to  talk  to  the  men  who  are  exerclsin  i  this  authority  which  is 
not  given  to  some  remote  bureaucrat. 

Though  this  is  permanent  rather  than  emergency  legisla- 
tion, certain  features  apply  only  ir    emergency  periods;   in 
wheat  they  apply  when  the  total  of  p  xxiuction  and  carry-over 
equal  a  billion  twenty-seven  million  lushels.    The  marketing 
quotas  for  wheat  cannot  go  into  eff  K:t  for  1938,  though  the 
emergency  may  be  here  in  July  of  t  lat  year.    If  there  is  an 
average  crop  of  12  4  bushels  an  acn  on  the  80.000.000  acres 
that  were  sown  in  1937  and  might  be  iown  in  1938.  there  would 
be  a  thousand  million  bushels  raised;  added  to  the  probable 
surplus,  this  will  make  approxiniat<  ly  1.200,000.000  bushels 
confronting  us  in  July  1938.    The  (  uotas  will  then  go  into 
effect  for  the  fall  seeding  of  that  yea  .    These  acreage  quotas 
for  wheat  could  be  carried  out  under  the  present  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  but  will  be  more  satis  ractorily  handled  under 
the  present  bill.    In  any  event,  it  is  mperative  that  we  pre- 
vent great  surplus  quantities.    We  1  ope  this  will  ultimately 
establish  higher  prices  for  the  quantities  used  in  domestic 
consumption.     The  surplus  should   be  sold   in  the   worlds 
market  at  the  world's  price,  and  the  surplus  producer  should 
be  obliged  to  accept  that  world  pri;e  for  his  share  of  the 
surplus.    There  is  no  other  way  by  which  we  can  establish 
and  stablliae  prices  except  to  give  marketing  quotas  to  the 
raisers  of  commercial  wheat,  followed  by  the  requirement 
that  thoae  who  raise  wheat  beyon(,   the  marketing  quota 
should  accept  their  fate  so  far  as  a  ;  urplus  is  concerned. 
Referendum  and  pei\altiea 
This  bill  provides  for  a  referendum  to  the  people  before 
marketing  quotas  go  Into  effect.    It  p-ovides  that  if  one- third 
of  the  farmers  vote  against  the  marketing  quotas,  the  law 
win  not  go  into  effect.    This  Is  called  the  negative  referen- 
dum, which  la  used  in  this  f  cMin  bee  wise  investigation  leads 
to  the  conchislon  that  it  may  be,  an  I  probably  will  be,  held 
consUtutional  if  the  act  is  taken  be:  ore  the  courts.    Some- 
om  asks,  "It  a  fArmer  has  voted  agaii  st  the  marketing  quota, 


must  he  accept  if"  The  majority  nile  in  this  countn'  mu.st 
be  obeyed.  In  this  case  the  governing  group  must  be  two- 
thirds  of  the  growers  of  the  product,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  could  be  more  fair.  I  cannot  conceive,  for  the  life  of 
me,  how  one  percent  of  Ainencan  farmers  can  vote  against 
American  quotas.  If  they  do.  they  will  vote  for  their  o^^•n 
bankruptcy  and  will  abandon  their  only  chance  to  get  in 
return  anything  like  the  cost  of  producing  the  commodities 
Included  in  this  bill,  namely,  wheat,  cotton,  com,  tobacco, 
and  rice.  I  believe  this  bill  affords  the  relief  which  the 
producers  of  these  five  major  farm  commodities  must  have 
in  order  to  remain  solvent  and  continue  their  occupations. 
Regulatory  laws  are  of  no  value  unless  p»^ople  accept  them 
and  give  full  cooperation.  It  ha.s  b<'en  said  that  this  is  a 
very  drajstic  bill,  regimenting  the  farmers.  It  seems  to  me 
very  mild  regimentation  compared  to  what  is  likely  to  come 
should  this  bill  fail  to  bring  the  msults  expected  by  its 
authors.  I  believe  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure  will 
be  a^stonished  when  the  vote  is  taken  among  the  wheat 
growers,  who  are  generally  .sufaciently  intelligent  to  under- 
stand where  their  own  interests  lie. 

It  is  said,  in  criticism  of  the  pending  bill,  that  it  provides 
severe  penalties  for  thase  who  disobey  the  law  in  regard  to 
marketing  quotas.  Without  some  penalties  the  law  would  be 
useless.  There  must  be  penalties  for  thase  who  deliberately 
disregard  law.  We  must  have  a  law  with  t^eth  in  it — the 
penalties  are  not  severe;  they  are  mere  fines.  If  a  man 
should  market  beyond  his  quota  for  wheat,  15  cents  a  bushel 
is  certainly  an  extremely  light  penalty  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

Subsidies 

This  bill  does  not  repeal  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  but 
adds  to  and  supplements  it  Under  that  act  the  program  will 
continue  to  give  to  the  wheat  grower  a  small  amount  of  bene- 
fit payments.  In  the  Agricultural  Con.servation  Program  for 
1938.  on  page  5.  subsection  1  of  section  3,  we  find  these  words; 

One-fiXty  per  acre  adjusted  for  productivity  for  each  acre  In  the 
general  soii-depletuig  crops 

I  understand  that  under  this  section  and  connected  rulings 
the  wheat  farmer  will  get  .somethinR  like  an  average  of  12 
cents  a  bushel  on  production.  Many  who  have  studied  the 
operation  of  the  law  think  this  is  not  sufficient  inducement 
and  that  the  payments  ou^ht  to  be  from  20  to  30  cents  a 
bushel.  If  no  more  than  $500,000,000.  as  presently  authorized, 
is  available  for  the  farm  program,  the  wheat  raiser  cannot 
expect  much  increase  beyond  12  cents  a  bushel  benefit  pay- 
ments, which  payment  will  be  on  acreage  and  not  bushelage. 

Ccrmmoditv  loan^ 

I  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  incorporated  in  this  biU  a 
provision  that  loans  granted  com  throwers  should  be  extended 
to  the  growers  of  wheat,  and  I  know  that  wheat  growers 
throughout  the  country  will  rejoice  with  me  over  the  inclu- 
sion of  that  section,  which  provides  tiiat  not  less  than  55  and 
not  more  than  75  percent  of  the  parity  pnce  shall  be  allowed 
wheat  growers  throueh  commodity  loans.  The  parity  price 
is  now  $1.17.  As  our  Pacifii'  Northwest  wheat  does  not  rank 
with  eastern  wheat  in  milling  qualities,  but  is  at  a  discount 
of  about  10  cents  a  bushel,  the  resultant  lending  privilege  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  will  be  about  a  cent  a  pound,  or  60 
cents  a  bushel.  It  is  true  that  through  commercial  channels 
and  the  Production  Credit  A.ssociation  the  producer  of  wheat 
may  now  borrow  a  reasonable  perrentaee  of  its  commercial 
value,  The  object  of  such  Icaas  is  to  stabilize  prices  by 
fixing  a  minimum  or  bottom  price  below  which  the  product 
is  not  expected  to  fall.  While  60  cents  is  only  about  one- 
half  of  parity  price,  the  farmer  of  the  xVorthwest  backed  by 
this  guaranty,  could  at  least  plan  to  meet  actual  expenses  if 
he  farmed  with  care.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  this  provi- 
sion retained  in  the  act  giving  to  wheat  growers  the  privileges 
extended  to  raisers  of  corn  and  cotton. 

Parity 

Parity  price  is  that  price  which  should  be  received  for  a 
commodity  bke  wheat  or  cotton  in  order  to  give  the  grower 
an  unvarying  purchasing  power  for  the  products  of  industry. 
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These  prices  are  averaged  throughout  the  country  and  meas- 
ured by  wages  in  industry  through  certain  years.  The  re- 
sult is  supposed  to  pui  the  farmer  on  a  parity,  or  selling  and 
purchasing  equality,  ^ith  those  In  industry.  The  parity  price 
on  No.  1  Northern  Ha-d  Wheat  is  $1.17, 

In  speaking  of  party  we  may  distinguish  between  parity 
price  and  parity  income.  There  may  be  a  parity  price  for 
one  commodity;  lacking  a  parity  price  on  other  commodities 
the  farmer  may  not  have  a  parity  income,  or  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  national  income.  Briefly  stated,  we  mean  by 
parity  a  price  which  will  put  the  farmer  on  an  equality  with 
industry  so  far  as  the  purchasing  power  of  his  products  is 
concerned.  There  is  no  group  more  definitely  and  vitally 
interested  in  parity  fcr  the  farmer  than  is  industry.  We  ulti- 
mately intend  to  llmi:  our  plan  for  parity  prices  to  that  part 
of  the  farm  crop  domestically  consumed,  leaving  the  farmer 
a  competitor  for  foreign  markets  at  world  prices.  It  is  the 
intention  that  the  parity  price  shall  give  to  the  commodities 
to  which  it  is  applicable  a  purchasing  power  for  farm  neces- 
sities equal  to  the  purchasing  pxiwer  the  commodity  enjoyed 
from  1909  to  1914,  taken  as  a  base  period. 

What  price  parity? 

One  bushel  of  whsat  makes  62  pounds  of  bread,  which 
costs  the  ultimate  consumer  $5.39,  as  of  October  15  last. 
Deducting  the  cost  o:.'  other  bread  ingredients  by  formula  of 


the  Department  of  Agriculttire,  amounting  to  60.3  cents,  we 
arrive  at  the  wheat  component  selling  price  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  $4.79.  Tliink  of  this,  gentlemen,  1  bushel  of 
v.heat  costs  the  ultimate  consunur  $4  79.  Out  of  this  the 
agencies  beyond  the  mill  receive  $3  54.  Out  of  the  60  pounds 
of  wheat  the  miller  secures  42.6  pounds  of  flour  and  17.4 
pounds  of  bran.  The  combined  wholes«le  price  of  this  flour 
and  bran  at  Minneapolis  was  $1.42  as  of  the  above  date. 
The  average  wheat  price  for  October  1937  in  Minneapolis 
was  $1.27  and  in  Kansas  City  was  $1.06,  quotations  being 
on  different  kinds  of  wheat.  Tlie  a\'crage  white  wheat  price 
in  Portland  for  October  1937  was  90  cent.s  a  bushel. 

Insurance  of  parity  would  cost  about  20  cents  per  bushel, 
or  one-third  cent  per  loaf  of  bread.  This  is  only  4  percent 
of  what  the  ultimate  consumer  pays,  or  5.5  percent  of  what 
the  transporting,  baking,  and  retailing  agencies  take  out  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  sold  to  the  ultimate  con.sumer. 

I  present  herewith  a  table  giving  the  wheat -bread  yard- 
stick in  order  to  point  out  the  low  cost  of  parity  so  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  may  realize  how  little  would  guar- 
antee the  wheat  grower's  prosperity  and  prevent  his  bank- 
ruptcy. Can  our  city  friends  afford  to  pass  over  the  facts  as 
measured  by  my  yardstick?  This  "minute  price  differential 
represents  the  difference  between  national  prosperity  and 
national  depression.  Can  we  afford  to  trifle  at  this  time 
with  such  a  small  margin? 


The  icheat-bread  yardstick 


One  60-pound  bushel  wheat  makes  62  pounds  of  bread      Average    price  of  bread  51  cities,  8.7  cents  pound. 

62  pounds  bread  or  C2  loaves 


Con.sumer  pays  $6.39  lor 


Selling  price  of  62  pounds  bread,  less  other  ingredients.  $4  79.      (Actual  wheat  in  62  pounds  of  bread) 


Cost  (wholesale  only ) 
of  flour.  $12f 


Transportation  from  mill   and   baker's  and   retailer's  portion   of    1    bushel  of 

wheat,  S3  54 


Miller's  portion $142 

( 1  bushel  of  milled  wheat ) 


One  bushel  wheat  makes  42.6  pounds   flour,  sold  whole.sale  for  $1.25,  and  17.4  pounds  of  bran. 

valued  at   17  cents 


20 

cents 


Cost  of  parity  per  bushel  equals  4  percent  of  what  ultimate  consumer  pays  and  5  percent  of  middleman's  take-off 


D 


I J  cent.     Cost  of  parity  per  loaf  of  bread 


The  erer-noTmal  granary 

The  ever-normal  granary  is  a  much-used  and  much-abused 
term  which  concerns  the  problem  of  storage.  By  it,  we  mean 
the  provision  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  commodity  held 
in  storage  to  carry  our  people  through  any  emergency  like 
drought  and  disaster.  The  idea  is  as  old  as  agriculture  itself, 
and  it  should  be  put  into  effect  in  this  country.  It  will  benefit 
the  producers,  will  guard  against  extortionate  prices  while 
having  the  tendency  to  raise  prices  from  extreme  depths.  It 
has  been  said  that  such  a  granary  would  not  be  needed  for  our 
white  wheat  of  the  Northwest  .because  we  are  always  assiu-ed 
of  an  exportable  surplus.  I  agree  with  that  as  a  general  prop- 
osition, but  I  affirm  that  when  the  sale  of  our  wheat  is  possible 
only  through  prices  which  mean  ruin  for  the  farmer,  he  is 
entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  afforded  by  storage  and  in  the 
loans  provided  for  other  commodities. 

Processing  taxes — Much  ado  about  nothing 

By  a  processing  tax  we  mean  collection  of  money  at  so 
many  cents  a  bushel  or  a  certain  price  on  a  hundred  pounds 
of    fiour   collected    through   the   mill   where   the   wheat    is 
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ground.  Practically  all  wheat  is  processed  through  a  mill  of 
some  kind  before  it  is  used  for  human  consumption.  Feed 
wheats  are,  of  course,  excluded.  a.s  are  wheats  used  by  the 
grower,  for  seed  and  other  purposes.  This  processing  tax 
was  levied  under  the  A.  A.  A.  Act  and  was  invalidated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  January  6.  1936.  A  tremendous  amount  of 
propaganda  has  been  put  through  the  mails  and  press  and 
over  the  radio  against  the  processing  tax,  but  there  never 
was  a  fairer  tax  imposed.  The  middleman  took  advantage 
of  it  to  increase  prices  materially,  using  the  processing  tax 
as  an  excuse.  It  was  a  handy  peg  on  which  every  chiseler 
could  hang  his  excuses  for  overcharges.  If  it  is  again  im- 
posed, as  I  think  it  should  be,  some  method  should  be 
devised  by  which  this  small  amount  cannot  be  carried  to  the 
consumer,  doubled  or  tripled  for  the  profit  of  the  middleman. 
In  other  words,  we  may  be  approaching  that  period  when 
we  must,  by  law,  follow  the  commodities  clear  through  to 
the  consumer,  making  sure  that  prices  fixed  are  equitably 
distributed  in  benefits.  Something  might  be  accomplished 
by  requiring  every  baker  to  mark  on  the  wrapper  of  each 
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this  loaf  is  one-third 

established  the  prtn- 

to  fix  the  price  of  his 


loaf,  "Oovemnient  processing  tax  on 

of  a  cent."     The  Miller-Tydings  Act 

clple  that  the  producer  has  the  right 

product  to  the  consumer.    Just  how  isje  can  make  that  prin 

clple  apphcable  to  the  products  of  the  farm  remains  yet  to 

be  discovered.    It  would  seem  that  aijy  long-range  program 

should  be  based  upon  the  assiunption 

uct  of  the  farm  should  be  wilUng  to  {lay  the  cost  of  produc 

tion  with  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit. 

The  analysis  which  I  have  just  given  of  the  cost  of 
guaranteeing  parity  to  farmers  is.  of  o  )urse.  a  justification  of 
the  processing  tax,  and  it  ought  to  pe  conclusive  evidence 
that  we  should  not  shy  away  from  that  method  of  collecting 
an  almost  negligible  amount  to  be  returned  to  the  producer 
as  a  sort  of  crop-insurance  fund.  A  t  lore  enlightened  social 
age  may  have  its  laws  Interpreted  by  1 1  court  which  will  find 
constitutional  such  an  act  so  essentia  to  the  welfare  of  the 
farming  population.  If  the  farmer  cannot  produce  with 
some  profit,  he  must,  of  necessity,  become  a  charge  on  so- 
ciety and  he  will,  in  bis  downfall,  wre:k  our  whole  economic 
fabric.  He  must  be  kept  in  a  positica  to  buy  the  products 
of  industry  and  to  make  his  tax  contr  bution  to  the  expenses 
of  government.  I  was  akxious  to  have  a  processing  tax  in 
eluded  in  this  bill  and  I  fear  its  successful  operation  will  be 
seriously  retarded  because  of  the  lack 
Ing  more  money  for  the  l»sic  commollities  for  which  we  are 
providing  a  program.  It  must  be  rem  OTibered  that  the  prcc 
essing  tax  is  a  tariff -equalizing  tax,  i  o  which  the  farmer  is 
entitled  by  every  consideration  of  jxstlce 
gram  must  be  financed  In  some  manner 
not  yield  to  the  vicious  proj»ganda 

force  the  farmer  into  servitude.  Ttiere  must  be  some  en- 
lightened middlemen  who  will  act  fro  m  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  public  welfare  and  help  the  f aimer  toward  stability 

I  realize  full  well  that  this  brief  discussion  of  technicalities 
Is  not  adequate  but  it  will  at  least  stinulate  inquiry. 

BELATIIN   TO  TAMM  PSICXS 
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The  country  should 
ipparently  designed  to 
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Speculation    in    foodstuffs    seems 
wrong,  as  it  forces  the  producer  into 
and  has  a  tendency  to  bear  down 
hlblted  or  strictly  regulated.    I  am 
ment  of  the  millers  who  say,  "We 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  where 
we  buy  a  quantity  from  a  producer: 
speculators,  and  we  simply  cannot 
of  a  big  fall  in  the  price,  therefore,  if 
10.000  bushels  of  wheat,  we  must.  In 
10,000  in  the  speculative  market." 

Notwithstanding  the  value  of  thi2 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  tremendous 
hav«,  under  the  present  practice 
of  prices  far  thetr  products.    There 
law  upon  the  statute  books  to  enab 
speculation   In  foodstuffs,   but   then 
in  its  administration  in  times  of 
aeems  to  be  to  undertake  further 
to  clamp  down  with  the  machinery 
have  been  15  years  of  provision  for 
the  grain  exchanges  of  the  country 
there  had  been  one  full  year  under 
Act.    This  act  was  written  into  the 
of  insuring  fair  practice  and  honest 
exchanges  which  have  annual 
estimated    value    of    $25,000,000,000 
in  commodity  futures  has  such  a 
cultural   prices,   it    is   important    to 
administration  in  their  interest  be 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  at 
Information  which  could  be  given 
of  the  daily  statements  and  denials 
changes  in  regard  to  the  crop 
If  there  has  been  a  great  loss 


trad  ng 


def  Hi 


assLired. 


t<» 


situation 
throu  ;h 


to   me   fundamentaUy 
un  intolerable  situation. 
It  should  be  pro- 
aware  of  the  argu- 
have  some  place  like 
can  sell  wheat  when 
we  are  millers  and  not 
afford  to  take  the  chance 
we  buy  from  a  farmer, 
order  to  play  safe,  sell 


a  ready 


th: 


device  to  the  millers, 

to  producers  who 

voice  in  the  making 

seems  to  be  plenty  of 

e  us  to  stop  this  wild 

Is   obvious   hesitancy 

deed,   and  the  practice 

investigations  rather  than 

provided.    There 

Federal  regulation  of 

and  in  June  of  1937. 

Ck)mmodlty  Exchange 

s^tutes  for  the  purpose 

dealing  on  commodity 

accounts   with   an 

Since    this    trading 

te  influence  on  agri- 

farmers    that    proper 

Undoubtedly  the 

its  command  definite 

the  coimtry  in  place 

of  the  press  and  ex- 

in  other  countries. 

freezing  weather  in 


the  Argentine,  that  loss  should  be  accurately  estimated  by 
the  Government's  experts  kept  there  for  observation  and 
reports,  and  the  actual  facts  should  be  made  known  to  our 
people.  There  are  farmers  who  have  been  brought  to  ruin 
through  acceptance  of  misleading  and  unsatisfactory  Gov- 
ernment reports.  All  of  this  service  should  be  organized  and 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers  and  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  an  arm  of  the  specula- 
tive business.  There  should  be  no  confusion  between  grain 
trade  propaganda  and  factual  statements  on  conditions. 

In  this  discussion  of  the  farm  bill,  I  cannot  enter  into 
any  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  money  problem  as  related 
to  commodity  prices,  and  while  I  believe  that  it  is  essentially 
germane,  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  opportime.  I  must, 
however,  state  my  belief  that  our  commodity  prices  are 
bound  up  in  the  money  question.  Certainly  the  general 
tuivance  in  wheat  prices  from  the  low  period  of  March  1933. 
has  been  in  large  part  due  to  the  change  in  the  grains  of 
gold  in  the  dollar,  which  naturally  increased  commodity 
prices.  Some  of  us  believe  that  if  the  President  would 
cause  to  be  issued  the  three  billions  of  currency  provided 
in  the  old  Triple  A  Act,  the  agricultural  situation  would  be 
much  relieved.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  in- 
crease of  the  currency  would  not  affect  world  prices.  The 
cry  against  so-called  inflation  is  simply  manufactured  propa- 
ganda, and  it  should  not  be  allowt^d  to  operate  against  a  rea- 
sonable expansion  of  the  currency  which  would  materially  aid 
agriculture.  The  actual  governing  force  in  this  land  wliich  is 
felt  in  connection  with  every  major  effort  in  this  Congress  to 
distribute  more  fairly  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  the  in- 
fluence of  so-called  big  busines.s  on  the  Atlantic  border.  It  is 
really  a  big  banker  influence,  it  i.s  a  monfy  power  influence. 
Its  tremendous  cfTectivcnes.'">  ha.s  ju.si  now  bt-^en  evidenced  in 
actually  changing  the  agenda  nf  this  special  session  of  Con- 
gress from  a  program  designed  to  protect  the  underprivileged 
to  one  bent  upon  guaranteeing  additional  benefits  to  the  over- 
pnvileged.  How,  otherwise,  can  we  explain  the  crushing  of 
the  people's  power  program  and  the  demand  for  immediate 
action  on  the  excess  prcfltc.  tax? 

In  our  international  exchange  of  good.s.  we  have  not; 
progressed  beyond  the  practices  of  2.000  years  ago  when 
traders  began  to  mea.'^ure  values  with  mttaLs  of  gold  and 
silver.  Our  fetish  worship  of  gold  has  ltd  to  the  monstrous 
and  absurd  practice  of  buryine  in  vaults  in  our  country  one- 
half  of  the  monetary  gold  m  the  world,  leading  to  lin- 
numberrd  difficulties  for  those  who  trade  and  measiire  goods 
sold  in  the  world'.s  m,arkets  by  the  ounce  of  gold,  which  is 
the  world's  yardstick.  When  coupled  with  our  trade  bar- 
riers, it  mak'^s  a  serious  situation  for  the  American  exporter. 

Those  who  cry  "Inflation!  "  when  we  spt-ak  of  currency  ex- 
pan.'iion  should  remember  that  some  countries  have  raised 
commodity  prices  through  this  method  carefully  guarded 
from  overexpansion.  'When  the  World  War  was  being 
fought,  the  French  franc,  in  terms  of  gold,  was  worth  13 
to  16  cents:  today  it  is  worth  3.92  cents  and  in  France  the 
prices  of  wheat  and  other  farm  products  are  higher  in  the 
currency  of  the  countnr-.  In  Mexico,  today,  cotton  is  selling 
for  66  cents  Mexican  money.  Mexican  and  French  farmers 
can  pay  their  debts  and  taxes  in  that  cheapened  money. 

SUMMARY 

We  are  asked  why  we  do  not  bring  in  leci.-^lation  covering 
all  farm  products.  I  reply  that  wv  should  first  successfully 
handle  the  five  leading  farm  commodities,  adding  others  as 
methods  are  worked  out  for  protecting  the  prices  of  these 
articles  in  our  own  markets.  Tlie  bill  is  necessarily  somewhat 
sectional  because  of  the  nature  of  these  products  which  are 
generally  grown  in  such  great  quantities  that  the  surplus  be- 
comes a  problem.  The  cotton  er&wer  of  the  South  must 
realize  that  the  wheat  grower  of  the  West  should  enjoy  the 
protection  for  which  he  himself  clamors.  I  make  a  plea  for 
wheat  not  only  becau.>r  u  ls  the  chi.  f  acr:culiural  product  of 
my  section,  but  because  it  is  more  nearly  naiionaliy  grown 
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than  any  other  one  of  the  five  commodities,  being  produced  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  81  percent  of  the  counties  of  the 
United  States.  We  must  make  common  cause  as  American 
citizens  against  the  financial  interests  which  are  so  short- 
sighted as  to  be  willing  to  wTeck  the  American  farmer,  and 
•we  must  unite  in  a  program  applicable  to  farming  conditions 
throughout  the  country. 

We  are  agreed  on  the  program  of  withdrawal  of  submargi- 
nal  lands  which  should  never  have  been  plowed;  establish- 
ment of  the  ever-normal  granary  as  a  protection  against  dis- 
aster; and  some  yielding  to  control  of  production  when 
accepted  as  necessary  by  majority  vote.  I  think  we  shall  ulti- 
mately agree  that  the  money  to  finance  the  program  which 
will  stabilize  prices  must  be  raised  by  a  processing  tax  and 
that  the  farmer  must  not  look  forward  to  continued  sub- 
sidies from  the  Pubhc  Treasury.  We  shall  also  be  brought  to 
agreement  on  the  readjustment  of  tariffs  looking  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  protection  of  our 
own  people  from  the  competition  of  agricultural  products  of 
the  great  commercial  growers  of  countries  like  the  Argentine. 
We  want  the  tariff  program  drawn  by  those  who  will  take 
the  farmer  into  consideration.  We  know,  further,  that  we 
are  dependent  upon  ptuchasing  power  of  the  great  masses  of 
workers  who  are  gathered  in  the  manufacturing  cities  of 
America,  and  we  must  help  to  stabilize  that  purchasing  power. 

I  believe  all  our  farmers  would  subscribe  to  a  program 
which  would  comprehend  five  other  points; 

First.  Farm  credit  through  the  Government  at  a  rate  of 
interest  as  low  as  that  given  by  the  Government  to  any 
other  class  of  borrowers,  and  a  farm-credit  system  actually 
administered  by  those  sympathetic  with  the  farmer. 

Second.  Equalization  of  the  tax  burden  which  now  bears 
so  heavily  upon  landowners. 

Third.  Control  of  the  gamblers  who  fix  farm  prices 
through  speculative  operations. 

Fourth.  Adjustment  of  transportation  rates  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  shipper  as  well  as  those  of  the  carrier,  with  actual 
competition  between  rail,  water,  and  trucks. 

Fifth.  A  supply  of  farm  machinery  and  farm  implements 
produced  at  fair  prices  free  from  monopolistic  control. 

If  there  were  any  legislation  which  would  guarantee  us 
these  fundamentally  important  conditions,  we  farmers  could 
feel  that  we  were  living  on  farms  we  really  owned  rather 
than  existing  temporarily  on  land.";  which  we  cultivate  solely 
for  niortgageholders  and  tax  gatherers.  What  will  happen 
if  we  cannot  be  assured  such  economic  conditions?  Natu- 
rally, we  will  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  jungle,  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  Farmers  will  be  ruined,  insurance  com- 
panies, mortgage  companies,  and  manufacturers  wall  feel  the 
result  and  unparalleled  disaster  will  follow.  Farmers  must 
fight  and  they  must  unite  for  the  fight.  We  must  have 
proper  laws,  and  we  must,  if  necessary,  have  constitutional 
amendments.  I  am.  comforted  to  remember  that  there  were 
three  Supreme  Court  judges  who  recognized  the  Justice  of 
the  Triple  A  Act.  We  are  not  helpless  in  this  matter  of 
the  con.^titutionality  of  laws  for  the  general  good.  We  can 
provide  different  numbers  for  decisions  and  we  can  provide 
a  fixed  term  for  Judges  who  are  prone  to  become  dictatorial 
and  selfish  under  a  guaranty  of  life  tenure.  Tliere  are 
remedies  and  there  are  weapons  which  were  put  into  our 
hands  by  our  forefathers. 

Speaking  for  the  wlieat  farmers  who  survived  1932  with 
wheat  prices  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  western 
Europe,  where  they  were  lower  than  at  any  time  since  Shake- 
speare wrote,  I  can  say  that  we  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
the  quantity  of  wheat  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  fairly 
constant,  though  slightly  decreasing  because  of  changes  of 
food  habits,  .some  of  which  are  dictated  by  folly  and  fa.shion. 
When  times  are  prosperous  people  eat  more  vegetables  and 
meat,  though  the  added  money  keeps  the  purchase  of  wheat 
products  somewhat  stable.  We  know  we  cannot  expect  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  use  all  the  wheat  we  raise  and 
we  know  it  would  not  be  safe  to  cut  our  production  to  do- 


mestic consumption,  so  we  must,  foi'  safety,  produce  a  surplus 
for  storage  and  for  export.  Our  export  quantity  shijuld  not, 
through  a  series  of  years,  exceed  a  hundred  million  bushels 
annually.  We  can.  in  ordinai-j-  years,  produce  720,000.000 
bushels  on  60  000.000  acres,  which  would  leave  about  50.- 
000.000  bushels  for  export.  Today,  as  we  attempt  legis- 
lation for  the  wheat  farmer,  we  have  57,000.000  acres  of 
winter  wheat  growing  and  23,000,000  acres  of  spring  grain 
yet  to  be  sow^n.  with  a  probable  carry-over  of  200,000,000 
bushels  on  July  1.  1938.  Surely,  we  all  realize  that  the  prob- 
lem is  intricate  and  complicated.  The  powerful  financial 
interests  must  be  made  to  see  that  our  farm  program  is 
essential  to  the  national  welfare. 

I  am  glad  the  President  said  in  a  recent  message — 

I  hope  and  bolleve  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  again  deny  th« 
farmers  the  protection   which   it  now   accords  to   others. 

In  the  long  run.  public  opinion  will  prevail,  and  it  will  sup- 
port good  laws.  Therefore  I  feel  sure  it  will  support  the 
farmer.  Chh-^eled  on  the  beautiful  Supreme  Court  Building 
are  the  words,  'Equal  justice  under  law."  May  those  who 
make  the  laws,  and  those  who  interpret  the  laws,  and  those 
who  administer  the  laws,  not  forget  that  this  means  justice 
for  the  producer  as  well  as  for  the  consumer. 

Mr,  PIERCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  also  include  in  the 
Record  my  yardstick. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  |Mr.  Cooley!. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  more  than  10  months, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  have  given 
very  careful  thought  and  study  to  the  farm  problem.  Our 
committee  has  worked  faithfully  and  diligently  m  an  effort 
to  draft  an  adequate  farm  measure  and  to  bring  to  this 
House  a  well-rounded  program. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  iterate  and  reiterate  that  I  hate 
and  despise  the  thought  of  permanently  controlling  Ameri- 
can agriculture  by  Federal  legi.=:lation ;  but  however  obnoxious 
the  term  "control"  may  be,  it  is  not  quite  as  obnoxious  and 
as  offensive  as  the  words  "bankruptcy"  and  "starvation." 
Although  I  hate  the  idea  of  control.  I  believe  that  in  the 
present  situation  it  is  not  only  the  part  of  wisdom  but  it  is 
actually  a  national  necessity.  We  have  attempted  under 
the  soil-conservation  program  to  accomplish  the  desired  end 
by  means  of  a  voluntary  program  which  pennitted  partial 
compliance.  We  now  find  ourselves  buried  beneath  a  great 
abundance,  the  ill  effects  of  which  are  visited  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation.  Throughout  the  country  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  "control."  Some  people  want  voluntary 
control  and  others  want  compulsory  control.  I  take  the 
position  and  have  consistently  maintained  that  there  is  only 
one  kind  of  control,  and  that  is  compulsory  control.  All 
other  types  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  voluntary  cooper- 
ation, which  has  miserably  failed  in  the  tobacco  sections  of 
the  country,  as  evidenced  by  the  failure  of  the  Tii-State 
Tobacco  Cooperative  Marketing  As.sociation  and  other  efforts 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  orderly  market  the  production  of 
their  fields,  I  still  look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  Ameri- 
can farmers  can  go  forth  in  the  spring  and  plant  freely  and 
in  the  fall  harvest  generously,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  be  able  to  market  their  commodities  at  a  profitable 
price;  but  until  we  find  the  markets,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  it  certainly  appears  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
control  the  marketing  of  crops  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

At  one  time  I  think  I  was  perhaps  the  only  man  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House  who  stood  for  the  com- 
puLsory-control  features  which  are  now  incorporated  in  the 
bill  under  consideration.  I  tried  to  think  conscientiously  om- 
situation  through.  During  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee, prior  to  the  convening  of  the  present  session  and 
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subsequent  thereto.  I  was  conscious  of 
■esston  of  Congress  we  adopted  Senate 
IB  which  Is  stated: 

Whtna*  It  U  the  senae  of  Congrn 
legUUtion  should  be  baaed  upon  Uie 
dples — 


the  fact  that  at  the  last 
Joint  Resoltuion  207. 


»    hAt  the  permanent   farm 
fol  owing  fundamental  prin- 


Eight  general  principles  are 
which  reads  as  follows: 

ThAt  control   of   acrlculturml   mrpluaei 
gr&nary  supply  La  necesaary  to  aafeguarc 
In  loana  and  to  protect  farmers  ag&ina  i 
bumper  yields  resulting  in  production 
foreign  nee<L 


enuiierated,  the  fourth  of 


above   the   ever-normal- 

the  Nation's  Investment 

a  price  coliapae   due  to 

beyond  all  domestic   and 


I  was  also  conscious  of  the  fact 
resolution  Congress  set  apart  and 
the  funds  available  under  section  32 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  for  the 
the  purpose  of  a  price-adjustment 
the  1937  cotton  crop;  the  payments 


December  1 


that 


pursuant  to  that 
ea^arked  $130,000,000  of 

of  Public  Law  No.  320. 

yebrs  1938  and  1939,  for 

pjiyment  with  respect  to 

provided  to  be  made — 


with  the  provisions  of 
fonniilated  under   the 
Resolution  207,  Seventy - 


To  cotton  producers  who  have  compiled 
the   1938   agricultural   adjustment   pro^rsm 
lef^ialaiton  contemplated  by  Senate  Joint 
fifth  Congress. 

I  did  not  feel  that  the  cotton  farmers  could  in  good  faith 
expect  to  receive  the  3  cents  per  pound  subsidy  on  the  1937 
cotton  crop  provided  in  the  leglsla 
unless  we  actually  enacted  an  aerie  iltural- adjustment  pro- 
gram for  1938  based  upon  the  prlnc  pies  mentioned  in  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  207,  which  clearljy  contemplated  "control 
of  agricultural  surpluses." 

Several  committee  prints  containell  provision.s  imposing  a 
processing  tax  upon  cotton,  wheat,  and  the  other  commodi- 
ties mentioned  In  the  bill  except  to  lacco,  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  raising  an  additional  $100,0*  O.OOO  for  cotton.  $100  - 
000.000  for  wheat,  $75,000,000  for  C(  rn.  and  $11,000,000  for 
rice,  which,  added  to  the  $500,000,000  which  Is  to  be  providf  d 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  and 
the  $125,000,000  which  has  been  mac  e  available  for  agricul- 
ture from  what  Is  known  as  section  32  funds,  would  make 
the  bill  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  billion  dollars.  Dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  genenl  farm  legislation  con- 
taining the  provisions  I  have  just  ref  srred  to  I  was  unable  to 
reconcile  the  efforts  of  our  commits  e  to  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  bill  approximately  $300,000,000  f  )r  the  purpose  of  "pur- 
chasing compliance"  with  a  control  iirogram  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treatury  to  the  effect  that 
honest  effort  would  be  made  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget 
without  Imposing  additional  taxes,  and  that  he  expected  to 
be  able  to  curtail  governmental  exp»nditures  to  the  extent 
of  $700,000,000,  which  curtailment  contemplated  a  reduction 
In  the  amount  which  we  expect  to  be  made  available  for 
agriculture.  I  was  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  definitely  held  In  he  Butler  case  that  we 
could  not  use  Federal  funds  for  the  purpose  of  "purchasing 
compliance"  ^*ith  contracts,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  control 
production  of  agricultural  commodi  ies.  and  had  definitely 
stated  that  control  of  production  w  is  a  field  in  which  the 
Federal  CJovemment  had  no  right  to  enter.  In  view  of 
the  situation  as  I  viewed  It,  I  consist  ?ntly  opposed  the  proc- 
essing-tax provisions  in  the  farm  bill  and  took  the  position 
that  In  the  event  it  was  deemed  necessary  or  advisable  to 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  farm  bill  that  the  additional  revenue 
should  be  raised  by  the  Ways  and  li  eans  Committee,  which 
onnmlttee  is  familiar  with  all  of  the  avenues  that  are  open 
for  possible  additional  taxation  and  I  etter  qualified  to  devise 
some  method  of  raising  additional  revenue  which  would 
cause  the  tax  burden  to  fall  more  eve  nly  and  more  equitably 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  great  Nation 
rather  than  upon  particular  groups.  I  have  had  very  little 
experience  in  the  field  of  taxation,  ind  I  believe  that  if  a 
processing  tax  Is  to  be  imposed  that  t  should  be  imposed  by 
the  proper  committee — the  Ways  an  i  Means  Committee.  1 
am  opposed  to  the  processing  tax  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
the  feeling  that  its  ill  effects  are  visited  upon  cotton  pro- 
ducers and  the  producers  of  other  citmmodities  upon  which 
the  tax  is  imposed.    Either  one  of  iwo  groups  of  our  citi- 


zens would  certainly  bear  the  burd'^n  of  any  proces.5ing  tax 
which  might  be  impoi^d  upon  cotton,  either  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer, whom  we  are  tr^'ing  to  help,  or  the  consumer  of 
cotton  goods,  to  wit,  the  man  who  wears  cotton  socks,  cotton 
shirts,  cottcn  overalls,  and  overall  jumpers  in  either  the 
rural  or  urban  districts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  Waj^  and 
Means  Committee  to  le\7  more  taxes  as  a  result  of  this  bill, 
in  the  gentleman's  opinion'' 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  answer  to  the  gentlemaji's  question,  I 
will  say  that  it  is  not  nece.ssary  but  it  may  be  advisable. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     But  it  is  not  advisable? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  will  not  say  that  it  is  not  advisable. 

Mr.  COX.     Will  the  gfntleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  Was  it  contemplated  by  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee that  such  a  tax  would  be  levied? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  At  one  time  during  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee  the  bill  we  had  under  con,=nderat.cn  contem- 
plated the  raising  of  additional  revenue,  but  I  t>elieve  that 
the  conclusion  finally  reached  was  that  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  committee-  would  support  r»  request  that  apri- 
culture  be  given  the  full  fiat  r.um  of  $.500  000  000  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  the  funds  made  available  under  section  32, 
which  has  already  been  set  apart  for  the  ben. fit  of  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  includci  that  in  la.st  year's  tax 
bill  and  if  tha'  is  =o  I  am  elad  to  hear  it.  It  is  a  mes-^age 
to  the  country  and  to  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  we  are  not  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
levying  additional  taxes  to  meet  any  obligations  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  ihmk  this  bill  ran  be  carried  out  in  the 
next  year  for  not  In  excess  ot  $505,000,000.  the  500  mil- 
lion being  the  amount  set  apart  for  th*^  entire  soil-con- 
servauon  program  and  the  65  million  the  balance  available 
under  section  32  after  deducting  the  amount  which  has  here- 
tofore been  made  available  for  the  co'ton  price-adjustment 
program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  There  are  $125,000,000  customs  re- 
ceipts which  are  avadablt-  .sometime. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Approximately  that  much  each  year, 

Mr.  LAMBETH.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LAMBETTI.  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  much  is  be- 
ing u.'^d  of  the  $125  000,000  provided  in  .<.cction  32? 

Mr.  COOI-EY.  Sixty-five  million  dollars  of  the  section  33 
fund  is  to  be  used  each  year  for  the  next  2  years  m  making 
the  cotton  price-adjustment  paymf>nt,s.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  of  the  remainder  of  th*^  fund  hi3  ar'ually  been  ex- 
pended or  will  be  ex{>?nded  during  the  connng  years  but  it 
is  all  available  for  the  purpo.se  sr)ecified  in  the  act. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  there  for  a  conection? 

M.-.  COOLEY.     Yes;   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  As  I  understand,  $130,- 
000  000  of  these  funds  ai-'  appr.priated  to  pay  tiie  3-cent 
subsidy  on  65  percent  of  the  1937  crop. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Tlie  genTJcman  is  correct.  Sixty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  1938  fund  and  S65.000  000  of  the  1939 
fund,  m.aking  a  total  of  S130  000.000,  has  been  set  apart 
for  cottcn. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minne<:ota, 
1938? 

Mr.  COOLEY     It  v.ill  be  paid  in  19:^8  upon  the  1937  crop. 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes:  I  yield  for  a  br^ef  cueiticn. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  If  there  are  coming  into  the  Treasury 
now  vast  sums  for  the  taX'^s  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
If  these  sums  are  being  used,  as  they  are.  for  th"  running 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  if  bus.ncos  should  revive 
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and  more  social-security  tax  money  should  come  in  this 
year,  might  not  these  sums  be  applied  here  without  any 
additional  taxes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
use  the  social-security  ta::es  for  such  purpose. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  of  course, 
the  gentleman  does  not  want  to  confuse  his  able  argument 
en  farm  relief  with  the  matter  of  the  taxes  mentioned  in  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  These  questions 
have  no  relationship  one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  They  ought  not  to  have  a  relationship 
but  they  do.    The  funds  are  being  used. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Other  civilizations  have  suffered  and 
perished  because  of  a  scarcity  of  food  and  feed,  and  fuel  and 
fiber,  but  few  if  any  cinlizations  have  suffered  as  we  are 
suffering  on  account  of  an  abundance.  While  we  have  many 
problems  of  great  importance,  I  believe  that  the  one  word, 
"abundance."  embraces  a  multitude  of  them  and  certainly 
the  major  problem.s  which  confront  this  Nation  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  have  an  abundance  of  labor,  an  abundance 
of  idlene.^s,  an  abundance  of  poverty,  yet  we  have  an  abun- 
dance of  everything  that  the  idle  and  the  poverty-stricken 
need  and  want.  In  addition  to  the  visible  abundance  Amer- 
ica has  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  wealth  and  treasure  yet 
untapped  and  untouched. 

Som.ehow  I  think  that  those  who  will  come  upon  the 
stage  of  action  50.  yea,  25  years  from  now  will  look  back 
upon  us  as  fools  for  failing  to  find  a  fair,  a  just,  and  an 
equitable  distribution  system  which  would  enable  us  to  pre- 
vent suffering  and  distress  in  a  land  of  abundance  and 
plenty. 

Through  the  years  mankind  has  sought  for  and  has  fought 
for  a  fair  and  a  just  system  of  government.  Even  though 
"human  welfare"  is  the  sp.:^ciflc  and  precise  object  of  our 
Government  we  are  today  still  groping  in  the  darkness, 
searching  for  a  more  perfect  system.,  a  system  which  will  en- 
able us  to  distribute  evenly  and  equitably  the  products  of 
cur  fields  and  factories.  This  bill  is  a  humble  and  sincere 
effort.  It  is  a  bold  and  courageous  approach  to  the  solution 
of  a  great  and  vital  problem. 

The  farm  problem,  the  problem  with  which  wc  are  now 
dealing,  Is  of  first  magnitude  and  of  paramount  importance. 
It  is  a  fundamental  problem,  vital  to  the  life  and  welfare 
and  the  happiness  of  our  people.  If  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing  is  one  of  such  Importance,  let  us  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  political  man- 
hood and  lift  ourselves  above  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
partisan  pclitics  and  In  the  noble  and  manly  spirit  of  true 
Americans  meet  the  problem  face  to  face  In  an  honest  effort 
to  find  a  solution.  Let  us  break  down  the  barriers  to  social 
betterment  and  lift  the  "bold  peasants"  of  agriculture  to 
their  proper  place  in  our  national  economy.  To  do  tliis  we 
need  only  to  apply  the  ancient  rule  of  righteousness  and  to 
pursue  the  true  course  of  justice  and  truth.  This  we  must 
do  if  we  would  save  our  Nation  from  the  graveyards  of 
governments  which  have  been  lost  in  the  decay  of  the 
centuries. 

Mankind  cannot  ruthlessly  rob  nature  and  escape  with 
impunity.  Either  we  of  this  generation  or  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us  must  pay  the  heavy  penalty  which  is  in- 
evitably imposed  by  that  great  power  which  directs  the 
destinies  of  man  and  controls  the  forces  of  nature.  For 
decades  American  farmers  and  lumbermen  have  cruelly 
wasted  and  ruthlessly  exploited  our  forests  and  the  fertility 
of  our  topsoil.  The  bill  we  are  now  considering  extends 
the  provisions  and  the  benefits  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
which  has  operated  with  almost  universal  approval.  We 
have  embarked  upon  a  program  for  agriculture  which  will 
enable  our  farmers  to  replenish  their  depleted  forests  and 
rebuild  and  preserve  the  topsoil  of  the  farm  lands  of  the 
Nation.  Now,  by  this  act  we  are  making  a  bold  attempt  to 
give  the  farmers  of  America  the  benefit  of  the  protection 
of  the  interstate-  and  foreign-commerce  clause  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


rwOCT.SS    TAX 

My  allctment  of  time  v.ill  not  peimit  a  detailed  discussion 
cf  the  many  provisions  cf  this  bill,  which  contains  86  pages. 
I  shall,  therefore,  devote  the  major  port. on  of  my  time  to 
the  discu.ssion  of  the  provisions  which  deal  with  the  market- 
ing of  tobacco. 

All  tobacco  is  produced  for  maiket  and  moves  almost 
wholly  in  interstate  and  foreign  com»merce.  It  is  sold  on  a 
Nation-wide  market  and  through  the  stream  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commierce  finds  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Approximately  750.000  farm  families  are  engaged 
in  producing  and  marketing  tobacco.  History  reflects  clearly 
the  inability  of  tobacco  farmers  to  effectively  organize  for 
the  purpose  of  marketing  their  product.  Never  before  until 
the  Federal  Government  furnished  the  machinery  were  they 
able  to  successfully  cooperate  so  as  to  provide  an  adequate 
and  balanced  flow  of  their  commodity  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  The  disorderly  marketing  of  tobacco 
causes  overcrowding  and  congestion  of  existing  facilities  of 
commerce  and  materially  affects  the  volume  marketed  in 
both  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  When  large  and 
burdensome  stocks  are  on  hand,  manufacturers,  buyers,  and 
dealers  naturally  offer  lower  prices,  all  of  which  aggravates 
the  unhappy  phght  of  the  farmer.  When  great  surpluses 
accumulate,  the  disastrous  effect  is  always  visited  upon  the 
farmer  and  is  never  reflected  in  the  price  which  the  ultimate 
consumer  is  required  to  pay  for  the  finished  product. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  relationship  between  the  prices 
received  by  the  farmers  and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 
The  wholesale  and  retail  prices  at  which  tobacco  products 
are  sold  are  influenced  by  the  unusually  great  amount  of 
fixed  and  invariable  elements  of  cost,  such  as  the  Federal 
tax  and  the  policies  of  manufacturt  rs  and  dealers. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  all  types  of 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  declined  from  18.3  cents  per 
pound  in  1929  to  10.5  cents  per  pound  in  1932,  and  as  a 
result  farmers'  income  from  tobacco  declined  from  $281,000,- 
000  to  $107,000,000  for  the  same  period.  At  the  same  time, 
the  wholesale  price  of  cigarettes  was  advanced  from  $6  per 
thousand  to  $6.85  per  thousand,  and  the  profits  of  52  leading 
tobacco  manufacturers  increased  from  $134,000,000  to 
$146,000,000. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  its  agricultural  income 
inquiry,  states  that  in  1934.  13  principal  tobacco  manufac- 
turers purchased  the  equivalent  of  64  percent  of  the  crop, 
and  the  3  largest  of  .such  manufacturers  a  quantity  equal 
to  46.2  percent  of  the  crop.  These  same  13  corpxDrations 
sold  over  97  percent  of  the  cigarettes,  over  90  percent 
of  the  smoking  tobacco,  over  75  percent  of  the  chewing  to- 
bacco, and  over  98  percent  of  the  snuff  produced  in  the 
United  States  m  1934.  The  three  companies  reporting, 
respectively,  the  largest  sales  of  cigarettes,  of  smoking  to- 
baccos, of  chewing  tobacco,  and  of  snuff  accounted  for  80.1 
percent,  64.8  percent,  68  7  percent.  &nd  95,3  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  1934  production  of  these  products. 

No  one  will  question  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government, 
imder  the  interstate-commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, to  regulate  the  facilities  of  commerce.  I  am  like- 
wise sure  that  no  one  will  question  the  right  of  Congress, 
by  legislation,  to  exclude  from  commerce  articles  w'hich  are 
inherently  bad  such  as  harmful  drugs,  narcotics,  gambling 
devices,  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  like.  If  we  have  the 
right  to  prohibit  and  to  exclude,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  naturally  have  the  right  to  regulate  aiid  control  the 
flow  of  the  commodities  which  move  into  the  stream  of 
and  upon  the  facilities  of  both  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce without  applying  a  test  of  morality  and  without  the 
necessity  of  testing  the  article  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  or  not  it  is  immoral,  vicious,  or  calculated  to 
impair  or  destroy  the  health,  the  mind,  or  the  character  of 
our  people. 

In  the  event  a  sovereign  State  seeks  to  impose  burdens  upon 
interstate  commerce,  notwithstanding  the  character  of  the 
commodity  with  which  it  is  dealing,  certainly  no  one  would 
suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  under  the  interstate- 
commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  would  have  no 
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right  to  remove  the  burden.    I  am  sure 
authority  to  Justify  this  position.    If 
ment  in  removing  a  burden  on  commeitce 
a  State  law  need  not  iiKjuire  into  the 
or  commodity  which  the  State  is 
and  if  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
commerce  articles  which  are 
State  laws,  it  appears  to  me  logical  that 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  farm 
fcM'elgn  commerce.    If  the  marketiiig  of 
actually  casts  a  phjrsical  burden  upon 
merce  and  at  the  same  time  results  in 
bankruptcy,  and  starvation  to  the  fan^ 
the  same  time  fails  to  benefit  the 
pears  that  the  Federal  Government 
regulate  the  flow  of  such  commodities 
reverse  of  this  situatlcm  is  that  in  the 
low  yields  of  agricultural  commodities 
of  commerce  must  remain  idle  and 
required  to  pay  unusually  high  prices 
life.    By  regtilatlng  the  flow  of  farm 
state  commerce  Congress  may  prevent 
to  producers  and  unusually  high 
relieve  the  facilities  of  commerce  from 
by  Federal  legislation  which  regulates 
adequate  and  t>alanced  flow  year  in 
commodities  which  find  their  way  into 
state  and  foreign  commerce. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the 
reqiiires  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a 
era  who  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not 
posed  to  the  imposition  of  such  quotias 
made  on  the  ground  that  it  constitutes 
delegation   of   legislative   power.    The 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary 
ascertaining  a  given  set  of  facts,  to 
quota  to  apply  to  a  certain  agricultural 
nouncement  will  be  made  before  quotas ; 
operation,  but  for  all  intents  and 
imposed  by  such  announcement 
effect  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  therea 
after  conducting  the  referendum,  finds 
third  (tf  those  voting  in  the  referendufn 
quotas,  he  shall  announce  the  result 
such  quota  shall  not  become  effectiv^ 
one  will  question  the  primary  standarc 
poses  to  lay  down  to  guide  the  Secretary 
determination  with  respect  to  the 
have  a  right  to  pass  a  Federal  law  to 
the  happening  of  a  future  event,  to 
tkm  to  be  made  by  the  person 
and  would  stop  there.  I  assume  that 
the  constituticffiallty  of  the  act  as 
delegation  of  legislative  power.    Now 
step  further  and  reqiiire  the  same 
Instance  makes  the  determination  to 
wit.  conduct  a  referendiun  for  the 
whether  or  not  the  law  shall  become 
referaulum  Is  subsequently  required 
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voting  are  opposed  to  the  regulation.  I  am  frank  to  confess 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  Supreme  Court  decision  dealing 
with  a  Federal  statute  exactly  in  point,  but  it  appears  that 
the  principle  here  proposed  is  analogous  to  the  local-option 
laws  which  have  now  become  generally  recognized  as  con- 
stituting a  valid  delegation  of  power.  In  many  cases  involv- 
ing local-option  laws  and  2x>ning  ordinances,  emphasis  Is 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  contingency  or  event  upon 
which  the  making  of  the  law  effective  depends  may  be  the 
approval  of  persons  immediately  interested. 

The  localHDptlon  feature  of  the  statute  does  not  delegate  to  the 
counties  the  power  to  declare  what  the  law  shall  be  or  how  It 
shall  operate  when  It  becomes  effective,  but  It  enables  the  coun- 
ties, respectively,  to  determine  by  an  election  whether  certain  pro- 
visions of  a  complete  statute  shall  become  operative  In  the  par- 
ticular counties.  This  Is  not  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of 
lawmalLing  powers  ( Wfiitaker  v  Parsons,  86  So.  247;  Rippey  v. 
Texas,  193  U.  S.  504;  Ccrmm  v.  Bcmiett.  108  Ma.ss.  270;  Cheyney  v. 
Sammons.  57  So.  196;  City  ot  Spokane  v.  Camp,  76  Pac.  T70;  Florida 
V.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Ry  Co.,  47  So   969). 

An  act  of  the  State  of  California  providing  for  the  creation 
of  cooperative  irrigation  districts  by  petition  and  the  voting 
of  landowners,  which  districts,  when  so  created,  should  have 
a  designated  form  with  prescribed  powers,  including  the 
power  to  make  assessments,  was  held  not  to  constitute  an 
Invalid  delegation  of  power  <FalTbrook  IrrigahCi,  District  v. 
Bradley.  164  U.  S.  112).  It  is  competent  for  the  legislature 
to  enact  a  law  complete  in  itself  to  take  effect  of  its  own 
force  upon  the  happening  of  a  contingency.  The  provisions 
of  an  act  that  a  law  take  effect  upon  the  casting  of  a  desig- 
nated affirmative  vote  provided  for  in  the  act  is  to  make 
the  act  complete  in  itself,  effective  upon  the  happening  of 
the  stated  contingency.  This  contingency  is  the  afiirmaUve 
vote,  and  there  can  b?  no  valid  objection  to  such  selection 
by  the  law  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  complete  terms  of  the 
act  are  to  operate. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  apain.'^f  Edwards,  decided 
July  22,  1937.  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  has  held  the  producer-approval  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  valid  in  the  following  lan^age: 

The  fact  that  if  the  findings  satisfy  the  statutory  requirements 
for  the  reg-ulat;on  but  the  order  ■'shall  become  e-Tt'ctive"  only  on 
the  making  of  the  markettne  agreem»*r.t  and  con.sont  of  the  grow- 
ers, confers  merely  tr.e  pcAer  uf  negation  and  not  of  creation  on 
the  shippers.     •      •      • 

We  think  it  clear  that  there  Is  no  delegation  of  legislative  au- 
thority to  private  individuals  arrertod  hv  the  provisions  of  the 
act  which  are  a.ssai!ed  here  It  is  the  Secretary  who  maltes  the 
deet&ion.^  and  Lssues  the  orders,  not  the  growers  or  handlers,  whose 
approval  he  must  have. 

We  therefore  conclude  th.-^t  tho  ac*:  before  us  contains  no  dele- 
gation of  legislative  authority  either  to  the  Secretary  or  to  private 
individuals. 

If  the  referendum  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  are  valid — and  they  have  been  specifically  so  held 
by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  California— there  can  be 
no  question  about  tho  provisions  w.th  which  we  are  here 
concerned. 

The  very  nature  of  the  law  we  arc  about  to  enact  de- 
pends upon  the  public  will  for  its  wisdom,  and  none  of  us 
need  to  feel  that  our  confidence  or  nur  courage  is  impaired 
by  being  wiUing  to  a.scertain  the  v^'ishes  of  thr>  ^rroup  of  pro- 
ducers affected  and  making  this  the  contingency  upon  which 
the  operation  of  the  law  will  depend 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  jneld  30  m.mutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcm  Iowa  !Mr   GrLCHRisT]. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chaim^.an,  it  l.s  always  ea?y  to 
find  fault.  One  of  the  lessor  poets  said  that  it  is  a  meaner 
part  of  sense  to  find  a  fault  than  to  ta.ste  an  excellence. 
There  are  435  of  us,  and  unanimi'y  of  opinion  is  neither  de- 
sirable nor  possible.  I  do  not  expect  my  friend  to  agree  with 
me  100  percent  of  the  time,  for  then  he  would  not  be  my 
friend.  There  would  be  something  wrong  wi'h  him  or  with 
me  if  we  always  held  the  .same  views  and  opinion.?  and  beliefs. 

There  are  many  things  about  this  bill  concernmg  which 
we  may  disagree.  I  believe  many  statpments  in  the  minority 
report  are  correct.  I  believe  the  American  market  belongs 
to  the  American  farmer.  Certamly.  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
foreign  farmer.    Insofar  as  we  are  able  to  produce  agri- 
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cultural  products  in  America  we  ought  to  give  the  American 
farmer  leave  to  do  so. 

I  also  believe  in  many  of  the  principles  of  the  dual- price 
bills  for  agricultural  products  which  have  been  before  Con- 
press  and  havp  received  public  discussion.  There  were,  for 
example,  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  and  the  domestic-allot- 
ment bill,  both  dual-price  bills  which  set  up  plans  whereby 
thiOre  would  be  one  price  for  agricultural  production  which  is 
consumed  m  the  domestic  market  and  another  for  produc- 
tion which  goes  into  the  foreign  market.  There  are  before 
us  new  several  such  bills,  including  the  Eicher-Massingale 
bill,  which  provides  for  cost  of  production  and  also  for  a 
dual  price. 

In  every  industry  society  owes  it  to  the  workman  to  pay 
him  the  cost  of  production.  I  am  wearing  a  pair  of  shoes, 
you  are  wearing  a  pair,  and  everybody  else  is,  and  I  say  to 
you  that  society  owes  it  to  the  men  who  made  these  shoes 
that  they  should  get  a  price  for  their  labor  which  will  enable 
them  and  their  families  to  live  happily  and  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  a  Christian  civilization  in  this  twentieth  century.  Tliere- 
fore.  I  can  go  along  with  the  principles  of  the  bills  which 
seek  to  give  cost  of  production  to  American  farmers.  But  it 
is  certain  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  chance  to  pass 
ruch  a  bill,  and  I  want  to  support  the  best  bill  I  can.  The 
perfect  farm  bill  will  never  be  written.  Further,  notvvith- 
stand'ng  the  remarks  this  afternoon  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas.  I  would  like  to  give  dairymen  more 
pro'ecticn  under  this  bill,  and  see  to  it  that  sanitary  regu- 
lations should  be  put  into  force  so  as  to  require  the  importer 
of  foreign  dairy  products  to  meet  the  same  sanitary  require- 
ments the  American  producer  or  manufacturer  of  dairy 
products  mu2t  meet. 

I  believe  these  things  are  almost  axiomatic.  Neverthe- 
less, as  was  stated  by  the  eminent  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri yesterday,  I  want  to  vote  for  the  best  bill  for  which 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  vote.  I  do  not  believe  I  ought 
to  reject  a  chance  to  help  just  because  the  bUl  does  not 
suit  me  in  all  of  its  particulars.  I  know  that  a  perfect 
farm  bill  will  never  be  passed. 

In  this  connection  may  I  call  attention  to  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  here  that  the  farm  organizations 
do  not  favor  this  bill.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  for  di- 
ametrically opposite  reasons  that  they  do  not  favor  the  bill. 
One  of  the  farm  organizations  maintains  that  this  bill  is 
not  drastic  enough  and  that  it  ought  to  have  strict  com- 
pulsory features  in  it,  and  this  group  is  therefore  against  the 
bill.  Another  farm  organization  contends  there  should  be 
no  compulsory  features  whatever,  and  it  is  therefore  against 
the  bill.  A  large  number  of  my  friends  are  against  the 
bill  because  it  does  not  provide  for  cost  of  production. 

We  ought  to  discover  what  is  the  best  thing  we  can  get. 
what  is  the  best  thing  for  which  we  can  vote,  and  then 
support  that  sort  of  a  bill.  It  is  already  apparent  that  this 
is  the  only  bill,  or  one  substantially  like  it,  that  we  will  have 
a  (iliance  to  consider;  and  we  ought  to  examine  it  to  discover 
whether  or  not  it  will  do  good  to  agriculture.    I  bel  eve  it  will. 

Coming  down  town  this  morning,  I  read  an  editorial  in 
the  paper  stating  that  the  bill  controls  crop  production.  As 
regards  corn — and  I  speak  for  corn,  being  on  the  subcom- 
mittee which  has  considered  the  com  situation — ihis  bill 
does  not  d<al  at  all  with  the  production  of  corn.  A  man 
in  the  corn  country  can  plant  and  produce  just  as  much 
corn  as  he  wants. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Tlie  gentleman  will  admit,  however,  that 
as  far  as  corn  is  concerned  the  farmer  can  plant  only  as 
much  as  he  is  allotted  under  the  soil-conservation  program. 
The  conservation  program  is  tied  right  in  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  am  talking  about  the  criticisms 
made  against  this  bill.  The  conservation  bills  are  already 
the  law,  and  no  move  is  being  made  to  repeal  them.  Cer- 
tainly they  do  not  provide  for  less  production.  They  look 
forward  to  a  long-time  program  to  conserve  and  safeguard 
production.  This  bill  does  not  lay  a  hand  upon  a  corn  pro- 
ducer at  all  until  the  time  comes  after  he  has  planted  his 
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corn  and  grown  it — and  it  may  never  come — when  the  Sec- 
retary' finds  there  is  go,ng  to  be  a  very  large  production  of 
corn.  Even  then  the  Secretary-  does  not  try 
prevent  production,  but,  instead,  he  goes  to 
and  says,  "Mr.  Jones,  there  is  an  abnormally 
tion  this  year,  and  prices  will  be  so  low  as  to  ruin  you  and 
your  neighbor.  You  and  he  should  store  a  ymall  part  of  your 
crop  in  cribs  on  your  farm  so  as  to  hold  the  market  on  a 
level  basis  until  the  time  shall  come — as  it  surely  will — 
when  there  is  a  demand  for  your  surplus.  In  the  meantime 
we  will  loan  you  money  on  your  surplus  if  you  need  such 
a  loan.  In  any  event,  do  not  injure  yourself  and  your 
neighbor  by  refusing  to  do  your  small  part." 

As  early  as  August  the  Secretary  can  discover  what  the 
production  is  going  to  be:  and  if  it  will  be  an  abnormal  pro- 
duction which  will  affect  prices  and  commerce,  he  wiil  ausk 
farmers  to  put  a  small  pari  of  that  corn  into  a  warehouse 
and  warehouse  it  on  the  farm.  Tlie  farmer  will  not  be 
forced  to  sell  it  in  the  markets  and  give  the  speculator  a 
chance  to  gamble  with  it.  If  the  farm.er  needs  some  money 
to  carry  on,  they  will  lend  him  money  upon  that  warehoused 
corn  at  a  cheap  rate. 

When  Mr.  Jones  is  told  this,  I  say  tha»  as  a  pood  citizen 
and  out  of  regard  for  himself  d,s  well  as  his  neighbors  who 
are  all  interested  in  the  price  of  corn,  he  ought  to  go  along 
with  his  neighbors  and  not  be  what  the  labor  m.en  out  in  my 
country  call  a  scab. 

Mr.  REILLY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Can  the  Secretary  order  the  warehousing 
of  the  corn  without  a  vote  of  the  farmers? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  am  going  to  come  to  that.  It  is 
provided  that  the  Secretary,  when  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  corn  as  compared  with  the  experience  of  the  past 
10  years,  amounting  to  2.858.000.000  bushels,  can  declare 
that  the  quota  is  on.  and  he  then  tells  the  farmer  what  part 
he  must  warehouse.  The  bill  provides  for  a  secret  referen- 
dum vote  of  the  farmers  who  will  be  affected,  and  if  one- 
third  of  them  are  against  the  proposal  then  there  shall 
be  no  quota  and  no  man  will  be  required  to  put  even  the 
small  part  of  his  production  under  seal.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  as  to  just  how  far  that  referendum  can  control 
the  matter.  The  minority  report  states  that  the  finding 
of  the  Secretary  becom.es  absolute.  My  good  friend  and 
eminent  jurist,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gvvynne], 
says  that  the  minority  is  in  error,  and  he  put  into  the  Record 
some  authorities  which  indicat-e  that  under  tho  separability 
clause  of  the  bill  the  whole  marketing  quota  will  go  down 
if  the  referendum  goes  down.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
failure  of  the  referendum  v^ill  not  affect  the  rest  of  the  bill, 
but  I  am  .saying  also  that  it  is  a  brave  constitutional  lawyer 
who  is  willing  to  predict  just  exactly  what  the  Supreme 
Court  will  decide  about  it  in  a  year  from  now. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  the  Secretary  does  invoke  the  as- 
sumed powers  we  are  speaking  about  and  forces  the  ware- 
housing of  the  corn  on  the  farm,  where  is  the  farmer  to 
secure  the  money  with  which  to  buy  the  material  to  build 
the  new  barn  within  which  to  store  the  corn? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  may  answer  you  by  saying  that  the 
proposal  is  to  lend  him  money  which  he  can  use  to  improve 
his  farm,  and  every  farmer  in  the  corn  country  ought  to 
have  a  corncrib,  and  I  believe  that  99  percent  of  them  do 
have  suitable  corncribs.  I  have  hved  all  my  Lfe  in  the 
center  of  a  great  corn-producing  area  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  farmer  who  does  not  have  a  corncrib  of  some  kind. 
It  may  be  he  would  have  to  fix  it  up  a  little,  but  he  can 
run  a  partition  through  for  the  staled  part  if  he  wants  to. 
and  there  would  not  be  a  great  amount  of  hard:-liip.  Tliey 
all  have  corncribs  anyway,  and  if  they  do  not.  then  they 
really  ought  to  have,  for  their  own  benefit. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  In  the  sections  of  the  country  where 
acreage  is  being  shifted  from  other  crops  to  corn,  in  my 
travels  I  havs  noticed  in  the  last  3  years  that  such  cribs  are 
not  available. 
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Mr.  GILCHRIST.  They  are  availapie  in  the  commercial 
area. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  find  in  his 
own  State  where  I  have  lived,  when  y<iu  go  into  warehousing 
com.  under  such  a  i»t)gram  as  this,  additional  corn  space 
will  have  to  be  provided.    If  the  farmer  goes  to  the  bank 
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Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  will  say  to  my 
that  storage  will  not  be  required  o 
every  8  or  10  years — and  when  It  is  required  no  great  amount 
of  the  whole  product  of  any  one  turner  will  need  to  be 
sealed.  He  will  have  plenty  outside 
not  agree  that  such  a  comcrib  is  a  w 
farm.  There  is  no  improvement  up<in  a  mans  farm  that 
would  be  of  more  value  than  to  havej  a  comcrib  if  he  does 
not  now  have  one. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  am  talking  ^bout  additional  corn 
storage  space. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  do  not  know  thje  districts  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  but  I  am  very  faml  iar  with  my  section  of 
the  country,  which  is  In  the  heart  of 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Let  me  ask  th« 
tion,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 

the  Southern  States  they  are  shifting  to  the  production  of 
com. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    It  may  be  tme. 
Southern  States  are  not  affected  by 
cause  they  are  not  in  the  commercisjl  com  area,  and  when 
soch  a  time  shall  come,  then  it  woijld  be  proper  for  Con 
gress  to  take  care  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Yes;  that  is  a 

Mr.    MICHENER.    Mr.    Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    Yes. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  The  gentlemaii  has  referred  to 
commercial  com  areas.  I  note  in  th<  reports  that  the  State 
of  Michigan  is  included  as  one  of  tie  States  in  that  area. 
I  find  upon  Investigation,  and  as  sho  vn  to  the  House  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mhinesota  [Mr.  Ai^drisem 
there  are  but  three  counties  In  the 
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within  the  district  that  I  have  the 
those  three  counties  in  my  district 


lonor  to  represent.     If 
are  controlled  by  the 


quota  and  are  entirely  surrounded  tf  counties  in  the  same 


then  will  my  farmers 
compelled  to  store  this 


grow  all  the  com  they 


objection  to  the  bill.  I 
that  this  bill  does  not 


district  not  controlled  by  the  quota, 

llTbiff  within  those  three  counties  be 

c<»n  or  suffer  the  penalty,  while  th<ir  neighbors,  with  Just 

as  good  fields  and  Just  as  good  conji  and  within  less  than 

a  half  mile  distant,  be  permitted  to 

want  and  not  be  controlled? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  In  regard  to  t^at  matter,  which  has 
been  bruited  about  here  as  a  great 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
affect  any  county  which  does  not  rais ;  more  than  four  bush- 
els of  com  to  the  acre  and  does  not  a  Tect  a  farmer  who  does 
not  raise  more  than  400  bushels  to  the  farm,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman's people  do  not  raise  any  mere  than  that,  they  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  bill,  and  they  <  lUght  not  to  be  because 
of  two  very  important  reasons.  On?  of  them  looks  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act,  and  the 
Ity  of  it.  It  would  cost  more,  and  o  >nsequently  reflect  into 
the  amount  the  farmers  would  get  wh  ^  are  in  the  commercial 
com  area,  to  go  out  and  measure  thr  contents  of  thousands 
of  small  storage  allotments  where  thi  re  is  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  com,  for  the  cost  of  admij  listration  in  such  areas 
would  be  prohibitive  and  would  abscrb  the  amounts  which 
should  go  to  the  farmers.  Secondly .  let  me  say  that  this 
biD  is  a  commerce  bill,  and  it  ties  1  self  into  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  because  being  a 
that  the  com  grown  by  those  who  are  outside  of  the  com- 
mercial com  area  does  not  go  inti  interstate  commerce. 
Soch  are  the  ftedtngs  of  the  oonunttee,  as  the  gentleman 
wfQ  ase  tf  he  has  read  the  report.    Therefore,  in  order  to 


the 


with  his  map. 
State  of  Michigan  in 


preserve  that  constitutionality  the  committee  thought  it  had 
to  make  the  bill  as  it  now  is. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  is  quite 
correct  there.  In  my  country  we  do  not  ship  corn  out  as  corn, 
and  yet  we  come  within  ttie  commercial  production  area 
because  we  produce  the  com.  and  we  buy  com  from  Ulinots 
and  other  States  for  feeder  purposes,  and  this  bill  attempts 
to  bring  us  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
by  a  recitation  of  the  fact  that  com  makes  hogs  and  so  on. 
We  do  not  ship  corn  a.s  com.  but  wo  ship  com  as  livestock, 
so  that  it  seems  to  me  the  gentleman's  explanation  in  respect 
to  the  commerce  clause  Is  not  relevant. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  If  tlv  f^'tntleman  has  read  the  ccan- 
miltee  reixirt,  he  has  discovered  that  they  have  incorpo- 
rated the  findings  of  fact  reriardin^  tliat  rr.aticr  of  inter- 
state commerce.  In  order  to  save  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act  Congress  ought  to  know  the  facts  under  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  control  Interstate  commerce,  and  that  is  why 
those  facts  are  put  into  the  report,  and  as  regards  the  corn 
features  of  the  act.  there  is  a  better  statement  of  fact  to 
support  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  than  is  made  with 
regard  to  any  other  of  the  five  commodities. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Yes.  I  may  say  to  my  friend  from 
Minnesota,  that  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  The  gentleman  is  giving 
a  very  fine  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  And  I  am  glad  that  he  is 
doing  so.  There  are  48.000.000  acres  of  corn  land  in  tha 
commercial  corn  area  and  54.000.000  arres  outside  of  the 
commercial  com  area.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  that 
there  will  be  any  expansion  of  com  production  in  the  54.- 
000.000  acres  outside  of  the  commercial  corn  area? 

Mr,  GILCHRIST.  So  far  as  that  goes,  if  that  should  come 
about,  they  will  automatically  come  within  the  corn  area 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  because  they  then  will  be  coun- 
ties which  produce  an  average  of  4  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  so  that  my  dear  friend  from  Minnesota  who  represents 
a  congressional  district  which  does  not  sell  any  corn,  but 
which  for  the  most  part  buys  feed,  will  no  doubt  learn  that 
that  will  not  affect  him  to  any  great  extent.  While  the 
acreage  outside  of  the  commercial  area  seems  large,  the  fact 
is  that  this  acreage  produce.s  very  little  corn,  and  less  still 
that  ever  reaches  into  the  channels  of  mterstaie  commerce. 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mlmiesota.  And  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  my  entire  congressional  district  is  in  the  commer- 
cial area.  When  does  the  gentleman  anticipate  the  corn 
provisions  will  go  into  effect  so  that  the  marketing  quotas 
wiU  become  operative? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  They  could  go  mto  effect  in  1938  but 
may  not  before  1939. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  What  Is  the  gentleman's 
own  opinion  about  the  time  when  ihe^se  com  quotas  will  go 
into  effect,  as  the  bill  is  written'' 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Tliey  will  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  there  is  a  quota  of  corn  being  raised  in 
this  country  of  2.858.000  000  acres  This  may  not  happen  tor 
10  years — it  may  never  happen. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Two  billion  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
million  acre.'. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     Very  well. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN.  Just  one  more  question,  and  I  will  re- 
lease the  gentleman.  We  are  having  an  emergency  ses.sion 
of  Congress  here  to  pass  farm  legL-^lation.  Prices  are  falling 
on  com  and  other  farm  commodities.  If  this  bill  Ls  not  to 
go  into  effect  until  the  latter  part  of  1938  and  1939,  how  can 
W^e  raise  farm  prices,  or,  «what  is  this  special  session  of  Con- 
gress for  anyway? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Well,  the  President  did  not  call  either 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  Mr  AnpresfnI  or  myself 
into  conference  when  he  decided  to  call  this  ex*ra  session. 
Personally,  I  would  much  rather  stayed  at  home  with  my 
grandchildren  than  to  have  been  duwn  here,  but  we  are  here. 


cuccr  at  ail  imtii  tne  time  comes  alter  ne  nas  pianiea  nis      not  avauaDie. 
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and  now  we  ought  to  go  ahead  with  this  farm  program. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  STEFAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  am  glad  the  grandchildren  are  all  right 
and  you  are  back  in  the  House  with  us.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question  along  the  line  of  the  question  asked  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  IMr.  MichenerI.  I  have  22  counties 
in  my  district  and  20  of  them  are  in  the  corn  area.  Two  of 
them  are  not  in  the  com  area.  They  will  raise  more  than 
4  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  more  than  400  bushels  to  the 
farm.  Will  those  two  counties  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
allotment  plan? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  The  time  may  come  when  they  will  be. 
As  soon  as  they  commence  to  raise  the  amoimt  of  com  which 
puts  them  into  the  commercial  area,  they  will  be. 

Mr.  STEF.^N.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  Just  as 
soon  as  those  two  counties  raise  as  much  as  those  in  the  other 
counties,  they  will  come  under  the  plan? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  That  is  my  imderstanding  of  it.  When 
any  county  raises  more  than  4  bushels  per  acre  over  the 
whole  county,  then  it  will  come  in. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Some  of  those  counties  marked  "pink"  in 
the  market  quota  have  not  raised  any  com  for  4  years.  Why 
should  they  need  that  particular  quota? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  do  not  know,  because  it  has  been  said 
to  lis  that  no  county  is  in  the  commercial  area  unless  it 
raised  more  than  4  bushels  per  acre.  I  think  that  allow- 
ance was  made  for  abnormal  conditions  on  account  of 
droughts,  and  this  probably  affected  the  matter  and  affords 
an  explanation. 

Now.  it  is  quite  apparent  that  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to 
proceed  with  my  speech  because  gentlemen  desire  so  much 
information. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
Just  one  question? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  am  sorry  to  feel  that  I  have 
to  interrupt  the  gentleman,  but  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  raised  a  most  important  pwint,  as  to  when  this 
legislation  goes  into  effect.  When  I  had  the  floor  yesterday 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  interrupted  me  to  say  that 
this  legislation  would  not  go  into  effect  until  1939,  and  that 
being  the  case  what  were  we  here  for,  and  I  said,  "If  that 
is  the  case,  we  are  here  for  no  purpose."  The  gentleman 
being  a  member  of  this  committee,  as  I  understood  him  a 
moment  ago.  started  to  take  the  iwsition  that  this  legisla- 
tion went  into  effect  in  1938. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Now.  I  do  not  yield  any  longer,  I 
cannot  yield  for  a  speech  here. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  When  does  it  go  Into  effect,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman?  In  1938  or  1939?  I  think 
that  is  a  very  impxirtant  question. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  say  that  as  to  corn  It  can  go  into 
effect  in  1938,  according  to  what  the  product  will  be  in  1938, 
and  I  will  not  yield  to  the  gentleman  any  longer.  It  may 
not  go  in  then.  I  have  given  him  a  speciflc  answer  as  to 
corn.  It  can  go  in.  according  to  what  the  product  will  be, 
in  1938. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  short 
question? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  gentleman  made  the  statement  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  the  quota  woiild  not  go  into  effect  unless  there 
were  produced  2.600.000,000  bushels  of  com.  as  the  bill  is 
written  at  the  present  time.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  in 
error  on  that.     It  should  be  2,920,000,000. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  If  I  said  that,  it  should  be  2,858.000,000. 
If  I  said  the  other,  I  was  in  error.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
it.  It  will  vary  somewhat,  because  this  flgtire  is  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  One  further  question:  In  the  event  that 
during  the  next  5  or  6  or  7  or  8  years  any  one  of  those 
years,  we  should  not  reach  the  2.858.000,000  bushels,  this 
law  will  never  be  effective  as  far  as  quotas  are  concerned; 
is  not  that  true? 


Mr.  GILCHRIST.     It  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  And  we  will  still  be  operating  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     I  intend  to  speak  about  that  later. 

Gentlemen,  I  shotild  not  be  expected  to  divert  mj-self  all 
the  time  in  answering  these  questions.     Let  me  proceed. 

This  bill,  I  said,  is  not  a  crop-production  bill.  It  does  not 
regulate  crop  production  at  all.  It  may  at  long  intervals 
put  some  surplus  com  into  storage. 

I  recall  many  years  ago  that  I  listened  to  a  speech  made 
by  that  good  old  Repubbcan  Governor.  Frank  O.  Lowden, 
of  Illinois.  In  this  speech  he  described  how  as  a  young 
Iowa  boy — and  he  was  bom  in  Iowa  not  far  from  where  I 
live;  he  used  to  wqrlc  upon  a  farm — and  how  that  he  would 
wake  up  some  rainy  mornmg  from  his  sleep  under  the  eaves 
of  the  farmhouse  and  hear  the  rain  upon  the  roof.  He  was 
very  happy  to  know  that  that  day  he  would  not  have  to  go 
out  in  the  hot  sim  and  work  and  to  realize  that  the  rain 
was  fructifying  the  fields  and  making  fine  crops.  Then  he 
went  on  to  tell  us  about  how  he  had  discovered  in  later  life 
that  oftentimes  a  bumper  crop  brought  the  farmer  less 
money  in  the  aggregate  than  a  short  crop,  and  he  ended 
his  speech  always  with  a  fine  peroration  in  the  praise  of  the 
farmer  and  said  he  had  now  come  to  the  view  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  ought  to  pray  for  rain  or  thank  God 
for  the  drought.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  And  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Governor  Lowden.  I  hold  to  the  theory  that  the 
agricultural  problem  should  not  be  treated  in  a  partisan 
manner.  And  as  a  Republican  representing  the  outstanding 
agricultural  State  of  the  Union,  I  propose  to  support  the  best 
measure  that  I  can  in  the  interest  of  farms  and  farmers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  20  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  So  that  when  the  time  shall  come  that 
there  is  such  an  abnormal  crop  of  corn,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  a  good  neighbor  to  accept  the  storage  quota  and  accept  a 
loan  upon  it,  and  then  know  that  he,  in  the  end.  will  be 
benefited  and  his  neighbor  will  also  be  benefited,  and  that 
the  world  will  better  prosper  because  of  this  legislation. 

This  is  not  a  scarcity  program.  It  does  not  provide  for 
any  scarcity  in  the  cornfields  at  all.  It  cannot.  The  sim  is 
soon  going  to  come  up  from  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  toward 
Iowa,  and  in  the  springtime  the  farmers  are  bound  to  go 
out  and  prepare  their  fields  and  plant  their  corn,  and  it  will 
not  be  until  fall  comes  that  they  will  know  what  the  produc- 
tion will  be,  or  whether  there  will  be  any  storage  at  all. 
There  will  not  be  any  storage  required  of  them  if  this  bill 
Is  not  amended — and  I  think  it  should  not  be  amended— 
there  will  be  no  storage  at  all,  oftener  perhaps  than  1  year 
in  8  or  10,  if  past  experience  is  a  guide.  No  one  can  tell 
precisely  when  that  will  be.  If  the  bill  as  now  written 
had  been  in  force  for  the  past  12  years  there  w^ould  have 
been  once  only  (in  1932)  that  storage  quotas  would  have 
gone  into  effect,  and  possibly  not  then  according  to  whether 
the  referendum  vote  carried  or  not.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
make  scarcity,  but  to  level  out  the  prices  and  prevent  ex- 
treme ups  and  extreme  downs.  The  trouble  has  been  that 
we  have  had  a  sad  and  a  bad  experience  with  farm  prices. 
Of  a  sudden  they  would  drop  away  down.  After  a  while 
they  would  come  back,  but  the  poor  devils  who  were  In  at 
the  time  it  dropped — and  I  use  the  expression  "poor  devils" 
as  a  term  of  love  and  affection — are  out,  they  are  dead, 
they  never  can  be  resuscitated  or  resurrected;  and  that  is 
why  we  have  all  of  this  trouble  in  the  farm  area,  that  is 
why  we  have  so  much  tenancy,  that  is  why  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  one  farm  out  of  every  six.  as  was  stated  yes- 
terday, has  been  foreclosed,  that  is  why  up  in  one  county  in 
my  district  one  farm  out  of  seven  has  been  foreclosed  in 
the  past  few  years,  that  is  why  in  one  of  those  coimties 
tenancy  exists  to  the  extent  of  60  or  70  percent.  It  is  an 
unholy,  unwarranted,  and  unwholesome  thing. 

So  it  is  our  duty  as  neighbors,  if  necessity  arises,  to  ware- 
house a  part  of  this  com.  Then  we  shall  have  a  level  and 
profitable  price  for  corn;   there  will  not  be  those  sags,  or 


tz  lie  DBS  read  toe  report. 


TnereiOTe,  to  order  to  ,  grandchildren  than  to  have  been  down  here,  but  we  are  here. 
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ihone  tnflat(K]  htsh  prlcp»,  cind  that  Ui  the  purpote  of  the 
tver-normal-granary  plan,  that  U  «  hy  It  will  help  the  pro- 
dticinB  farmrr^  ax  wr-ll  a«  the  ran  :hmen  and  the  {ccdera 
Thry  will  not  have  to  pay  iiich  hlsi  prices  Is  what  other* 
wi«e  win  be  times  of  fcarclty.  nor  wl  1  the  grower  lUiTcr  luch 
low  prices,  because  It  U  a  bill  to  mi  Ju:  level  prices  In  timet 
of  adversity  and  proeperity,  of  anemia  and  obesity.  On 
this  score  the  Secretary  has  said  thj  t  this  is  only  to  bo  used 
in  tlmeji  of  necessity  and  as  a  last  reiort.  The  Adininistrator 
said  in  Chicago  day  before  ycsterdai ,  as  stated  by  my  friend 
from  Missouri,  that  it  was  not  to  b<  used  as  compulsion  ex- 
cept under  the  utmost  extremity. 

Mr.  Chalmuin.  I  think  yet  that  something  ought  to  be 
said  for  the  farmer.  I  wlU  tell  you  why.  Within  the  week 
there  was  in  this  Capitol  a  friend  of  mine  who  represenu 
and  Is  an  exponent  of  Wall  Street.  I  am  glad  he  is;  I  am 
very  glad  he  Is.  He  has  been  succasful.  IX  I  should  ever 
want  to  borrow  any  money,  I  think  I  could  probably  get  it 
from  him.  He  went  on  to  discuss  this  proposition  and  he 
told  me  that  the  farmers  did  not  leed  any  help,  that  the 
trouble  with  the  fanners  was  in  their  heads.  That  is  his  posi* 
tion.  That  is  the  position  of  many  frlezuls  of  Wall  Street,. 
The  farmer  is  Just  as  Intelligent  as  i  len  in  any  other  calling, 
in  fact  I  think  be  is  more  so.  W>  have  the  highest  per- 
centage of  literacy  In  Iowa  to  be  found  anywhere  in  this 
country.  If  the  farmer  Is  lazy,  he  cught  not  to  prosper,  buit 
he  works  harder  and  he  works  longn-  hours  than  any  other 
man.  He  works  12  hours  eveiy  day,  52  weeks,  365  days  in  the 
year,  Including  the  Fourth  of  July,  C  round-Hog  Day,  St.  Val- 
entine's Day.  and  all  the  rest  of  th(m. 

And  so.  briefly  to  answer  this  friend  from  New  York 
City,  Wall  Street  does  not  conslcer  all  the  facts.  The 
farm  income  last  year  was  only  9  4  percent  of  the  whole 
country,  while  its  population  was  15  percent.  Some  years 
ago  we  farmers  had  20  percent  of  he  income.  In  1936  the 
fanner  had  available  for  livuig  ony  $182  per  capita  while 
all  the  other  people  of  this  country  had  available  far 
living  $580  per  capita,  including  paupers,  residents  of  *he 
poorhouse,  and  the  unemployed.  I  find  that  the  ratio 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  he  prices  they  paid,  as 
shown  by  a  bulletin  from  the  Agricilture  Department,  which 
came  to  your  desks  this  morning,  is  only  84  percent.  Ih 
this  regard,  when  farm  prices  w;re  way  up  because  of 
scarcity  caused  by  the  drought — w  len  prices  of  corn  ^^ere 
way  up  on  account  of  the  droiight  it  was  cliumed  by  par- 
tisans to  be  on  account  of  the  Denocratic  administration; 
but  now  that  ccm  prices  are  way  down  again  I  find  that 
these  bulletins  and  these  partisans  say  that  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  Lord  himself,  because  he  gave  us  too  much  rain  and 
sunshine.  We  find  that  the  fanners  of  this  country  down 
to  this  month  of  December,  on  account  of  the  decline  in 
com  prices  from  $1,212  per  bushel  ii  May  1937  to  62.3  cents 
In  October,  have  lost  the  enormous  potential  simi  of  nearly 
$1,651,817,839,  on  an  indicated  crop  this  year  of  2.651.817.839 
bushels.  What  we  want  is  to  havi;  these  prices  stabilized. 
We  do  not  so  much  need  an  enormously  high  price  in  time 
of  scarcity  as  we  do  a  good  price  at  all  times;  nor  do  we 
want  a  poor  price  when  there  is  gi^at  abundance. 

The  return  to  farm  operators  ii  1935  on  the  basis  of 
money  Invested  was  only  one-flf tee]  ith  of  1  percent.  What 
return  does  Wall  Street  get?  The  i  adex  of  farm-tmplemeat 
prices  In  October  of  this  year  was  )6  while  the  index  price 
of  com  was  only  79;  and  so  I  couli  continue  giving  you  a 
list  of  figures  that  would  be  staggering  to  show  you  how 
the  farm  Industry  is  yet  in  subjection  and  despair.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  name  these  flgxures  to  this  bodty 
but  call  attenti(»i  to  them  because  of  what  was  said  to  me 
by  my  good  friend  from  Wall  Street  2  weeks  ago. 

Concerning  the  noncommercial  ccm  area  I  find  that  pro- 
duction is  so  small  that  there  is  not  much  remaining  after 
taking  out  consumption  on  the  farm  itself.  But  even  this 
balance  of  com  iMtxiuced  in  the  noncommercial  areas  does 
not  enter  much  into  interstate  comi  nerce.  A  great  share  of 
It  is  consumed  locally  and  by  neigliboring  farmers.  In  the 
commercial  com  area  the  case  is  dJCferent  and  1.300.000,000 
httshfls  go  into  commerce.   That  is  y  rhy  this  bill  is  written  as 


it  is.  And  the  .surplu.s  that  docs  go  Into  commerce  Is  the 
thing  that  dcKtroy.s  prices  Com  ha.s  mniiy  peculiarities,  the 
most  vital  of  which,  w)  far  a.H  pr icr-  m  cnnccrn»!d  is  the  varia- 
bility In  production:  Prices  up,  prices  down;  meat  high, 
mrut  low;  it  Is  not  «'Xix)rt«'d,  it  Ls  not  protf.nrd,  I  learn  alMo 
that  there  arc  many  farm  anan  vvhich  want  cheap  corn,  and 
that  theso  areas  huvf  repnM-ntation  on  thi.>»  floor. 

There  Is  such  a  ihinK  an  tlie  corn-hOK  ratio.  It  has  been 
found  that  11  bu&hela  of  corn  nutkf.s  100  pounds  of  hogs;  so 
when  corn  is  50  ccni.s  a  bu.shel  100  pouud.s  of  hogs  can  be 
grown  for  $5,50.  If  h0K.s  are  then  sclUnK  for  $7  it  is  plain 
that  there  will  be  a  profit  tn  raising  them.  When  corn  is 
very  low  everybody  ru.sh»'.s  in.o  hoii.s;  and  on  account  of  the 
very  low  price  now  they  are  out  all  through  the  country 
buying  gilts.  This  will  make  a  big  hog  production  next  fall. 
That  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing.  The  hog  raisers  at  the 
present  time  think  there  is  a  profit  in  hogs  because  they  can 
make  100  pounds  for  a  few  dollars,  but  when  next  fall  comes 
and  they  throw  that  enormous  production  of  hogs  onto  the 
market  they  will  realize  that  what  is  needed  is  a  level  corn 
price  over  the  years.  They  will  see  that  they  will  benefit  as 
the  result  of  such  a  proposition  as  we  have  before  us.  At  the 
present  tmie  there  is  a  scarcity  of  hogs,  and  we  have  the 
lowest  hog  population  that  has  happened  in  any  year  of 
this  century,  except  one.  Consequently  there  is  no  great 
demand  for  corn  to  feed  to  hog.s  that  are  not  here. 

We  also  want  parity  for  the  corn  industry.  Parity  price  is 
about  87  cents,  but  we  are  not  getting  it. 

We  are  getting  now  aixjut  37  cents  in  my  community  and 
we  can  scarcely  hope  for  anything  more  unless  such  a  bill  as 
this  is  passed, 

Mr.  CARLSON,     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gn.- 
CHRiST]  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee and  has  spent  weeks  studying  thi.s  bill  as  well  as  all 
agricultural  legislation  considered  in  Congress  for  many 
years;  therefore.  I  would  appreciate  very  much  if  he  would 
state  whether  or  not  he  believes  this  bill  will  give  the  farmer 
parity  prices  that  they  deserve. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST,  No.  I  maintain,  however,  it  is  march- 
ing toward  that  objective.  I  maintain  that  it  will  make  for 
higher  prices,  although  I  do  not  think  Utopia  will  come  as 
soon  as  you  vote  'aye-  on  this  biil.  We  must  still  continue 
to  try  to  protect  the  farm  industry  just  as  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ROMJUE.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  I  have  enjoyed  the  gentleman's  discussion 
very  much.  The  point  is  if  this  legislation  is  enacted  into 
law  it  will  prevent  a  wide  spread  in  the  valuation  or  the 
price  of  corn  by  maintaining  a  price  level.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  creating  a  scarcity  or  surplus,  is  that  not  the  fact? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Yes.  that  is  the  fact.  That  is  my 
belief.  It  gives  a  level  price  and  a  profitable  price  in  aU 
years. 

We  have  Ulked  about  corn  loan.?  with  reference  to  this 
bill.  The  very  first  corn  loan  or  warehou^mg  act  ever  passed 
in  this  country  was  pa.s.sed  by  the  L«-gisiature  of  Iowa  and 
this  was  when  I  was  in  tlie  Statt-  senate 

I.  together  with  another  gentleman,  wrote  it  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  say  thai  nothing  has  met  the  approval  of  the  pubLc 
generally  more  than  have  those  provisuii^i  with  reference  to 
waiehousing  com  on  the  farms.  As  soon  as  that  bill  was 
passed  in  Iowa  the  rest  of  the  States  commenced  to  see  its 
beneficial  effects  arc"  'hey  passed  similar  acts.  When  Henry 
Wallace,  as  Secretary  of  Agi-iculture,  came  down  here  he 
used  that  act  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Iowa  law. 
I  am  glad  to  say  tiiat  th,at  act  is  one  cf  the  ihmgs  I  take 
pride  in  having  had  soineUung  to  do  with  during  my  own 
public  service,  Tl.ese  corn  loans  have  never  lost  the  Gov- 
ernment a  single  cent. 

They  are  making  loans  now  and  it  has  been  published  that 
the  loans  are  based  on  50  cents,  but  this  is  not  quite  the  fact 
because  they  are  taking  out  substantial  percentages  for 
moisture.    They  have  moisture  testers  and  machines  in  Des 


law  will  never  be  effective  as  far  as  quotas  are  concerned; 
ts  not  that  true? 


house  a  part  of  this  com.    Then  we  shall  have  a  level  and 
profitable  price  for  corn;  there  will  not  be  those  sags,  or 
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Moi'ie.,  and  imrtrr  the  present  practice  in  order  for  a  mar 
to  Ri  t  :i  l')un  he  mu.st  take  his  krrncl»  of  corn— I  do  not 
know  how  niaiiv  -  and  send  them  to  Des  Moines  and  there 
the  txporti  jmt  th'i.e  kernels  through  some  .scientillc  ap- 
puraiu.s.  In  my  i  und  here  l«  a  picture  of  tiie  machincH  they 
u.se.  They  .^end  tiie  corn  there  to  be  tested  for  moisture.  I 
do  not  think  that  w  a  well  considered  Idea  because  you 
can  tell  in  other  and  cheaper  ways  and  by  measuring  a  corn 
crib  about  how  much  moisture  It  has.  You  can  tell  what 
the  corn  ouf,'ht  to  be  and  how  many  bushels  there  are.  I 
criticize  this  In  the  hope  the  method  will  be  changed.  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  sending  this  corn  away  and  having  some 
expert  examine  it  at  great  distances  from  home. 

May  I  say  also  that  some  kind  of  control  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  these  loans.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  reduce 
this  control  feature  and  I  hope  it  will  not  succeed  because 
with  the  bill  in  force  and  with  the  ever-normal  granary 
features  in  force,  we  may  look  forward  in  the  future  to  a 
leveling  out  process,  and  the  control  measure  here  written 
and  accepted  by  the  committee  is  much  better  than  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  should  be  adhered  to  as  the  opinion  of  this 
House  so  far  as  corn  is  concemecL 

I  did  hope  to  discuss  the  question  of  constitutionality,  but 
I  have  already  referred  to  my  views  on  that  question.  I 
think  it  is  a  brave  man  who  will  say  what  the  court  will  do. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  friend,  the  eminent 
jurist  from  Iowa,  says  that  the  whole  com  quota  provisions 
in  the  bill  will  fall  if  the  referendum  provision  falls,  while 
the  minority  report  says  that  is  not  so,  that  only  the  refer- 
endum provision  will  fall  and  that  the  provision  for  quota 
and  warehousing  control  will  still  live. 

Mr,  MICHENER.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  The  gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  ever- 
normal-granary  plan.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  behalf 
of  the  farmer.  He  has  given  much  attention  to  that  propo- 
sition, and  we  all  appreciate  his  courtesy  in  answering  ques- 
tions. Will  he  tell  me  whether  or  not,  in  his  judgment,  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  ever-normal  granary  without  com- 
pulsory control? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  would  answer  the  gentleman  by  say- 
ing, in  the  long  run,  I  think  not.  I  think  there  must  be 
some  kind  of  control,  just  such  control  as  is  set  forth  in 
this  bill,  a  control  that  will  be  used  only  in  an  extreme  case, 
as  I  have  heretofore  pointed  out.  It  will  be  very  seldom 
used,  but  it  is  necesf.ary  to  have  some  control  because  Mr. 
Jesse  Jones  over  there  in  the  R.  F.  C,  I  understand,  is  look- 
ing after  the  money  that  is  supplied  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  that  makes  these  loans  to  the  farmers, 
and  he  wants  to  knew  that  these  loans  will  be  repaid,  and 
he  wants  to  know  further  about  the  security  and  the  control 
features,  and  he  wants  to  know  that  there  will  not  be  too 
much  corn  go  into  commerce  and  thereby  destroy  prices. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  The  control,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
will  depend  upon  Nature  because  Nature  controls  the  corn 
crop  and  nothing  else?  Planting  does  not  control  the 
production. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST,  Prom  our  past  experiences  with  Nature 
I  may  answer  that  the  control  features  will  not  go  into  effect 
e.xcept  in  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  when  there  is  an 
extremely  high  production,  perhaps  in  8  or  possibly  10  years; 
and  even  then  there  will  be  a  very  small  part  of  the  corn  that 
will  be  required  to  be  stored. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebra.^.ka. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  making  loans  on  corn  for  the  last  3  or  4 
years  without  the  nece.ssity  of  compulsory  marketing  control? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  It  has  made  loans;  yes.  There  ha.";  not 
been  a  great  production  in  the  years  in  which  it  has  made 
them.  There  have  been  times  of  scarcity  which  have  affected 
the  amount  of  the  corn  crop  and  therefore  the  safety  cf  the 
loan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  DONDERO.  How  dt^es  the  Kmflcmnn  Ju.stify  sup- 
porting this  bill  when  wo  are  buying  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  twice  stt  much  In  aurlcultiiral  prfuluci.t  ti-i  wc  ari? 
SflllnK  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  ihlnk  to  the  extent  of  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  which  now  ko<'«  if)  foreign  farmer.s? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  have  already  expressed  my  view,s  on 
that  point.  Tliat  is  not  affected  by  thi.s  bill.  I  have  stated 
heretofore  that  I  believe  the  American  market  belong.s  to  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Then  why  should  we  curtail  the  produc- 
tion of  the  American  farmer? 

Mr.  GELCHRIST.     We  are  not  curtaling  production  at  all. 

I  have  stated  to  the  gentlemen,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
it,  that  I  wish  the  people  who  write  editorials  in  the  news- 
papers would  read  this  bill.  I  wish  some  intelligent  state- 
ments would  go  out  about  it.  There  Is  no  attempt  in  this 
bill  to  curtail  the  production  of  corn — not  a  bit.     1  Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  I  believe  it  is  established 
here  that  the  livestock  industry  is  very  important. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     Certainly. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  I  believe  it  Is  also  conceded 
that  while  you  have  done  wonderful  work  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  the  livestock  industry  under  this  bill  is  not  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  heard  the  gentleman's  question  to 
one  of  the  other  speakers.  I  say  the  livestock  industry  is 
protected  in  this  bill,  because  it  is  protected  against  paying 
abnormally  high  prices  for  feed.     I  cannot  yield  any  longer. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     Yes;  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MICHENER,  The  gentleman  said  just  a  minute  ago 
there  was  nothing  in  this  bill  controlling  or  limiting  pro- 
duction, 

Mr,  GILCHRIST.     Of  com. 

Mr,  MICHENER.  I  assume  and  believe  the  gentleman  is 
poshibly  correct  when  he  refers  to  the  bill  before  us.  but 
taking  into  consideration  also  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Allotment  Acts,  with  the  amendments  here  provided,  such 
control  or  limitation  is  provided. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST,  I  am  yielding  to  the  gentlemxan  for  a 
question,  and  that  is  all.  The  Soil  Conservation  Act  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  production.  It  is  a  real  con- 
servation program  instead  and  its  purpose  is  to  give  us 
ample  production  over  the  years  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

All  we  are  asking  by  this  bill  is  a  leveling  of  prices,  to 
have  prices  neither  abnormally  high,  because  stockmen  and 
others  cannot  stand  them,  nor  abnormally  low.  because  the 
corn  grower  cannot  stand  those.  We  want  the  farmer  to  be 
paid  a  parity  price,  so  that  the  farmer  and  his  family  can 
live  in  happiness  and  not  in  want  and  worry  and  fear  of 
ejectment,  Tlie  corn  growers  ought  to  have  help.  One  of 
them,  a  little  lady,  came  to  my  ofilce  and  said.  "Fred,  we 
go  without  things  that  are  really  necessary.  We  should  have 
better  times  and  conditions.  We  need  a  great  many  things. 
We  need,  for  example,  a  cheap  lace  curtain  on  the  front 
window.  We  need  a  little  furniture,  and  we  cannot  get  it 
under  the  present  prices  which  we  are  forced  to  accept.  I 
wish  something  would  be  done.  We  need  a  new  bedstead. 
We  need  some  things  in  the  way  cf  clothing  for  the  little 
girl,  who  goes  to  school.  I  myself  reed  a  new  winter  cloak, 
but  I  am  willing  to  skimp  along  if  yiu  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren." Tliese  folks  are  trying  to  save  their  farm  from  the 
sheriff,  but  they  are  just  about  two  jumps  ahead  of  him  and 
chances  are  he  will  catch  up  with  them  in  the  next  year 
unless  some  h-.lp  is  given.  I  am  hopeful  this  bill  wil!  give 
them  help. 

Mr.  WEARIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 


bushels  go  into  commerce.   Tbai  is  ^  ihy  this  bill  Is  written  as 
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Mr. 
Mr 


GILCHRIST.    I  yieW  to  the  gt  ntleman  from  Iowa 


WEARIN.    A  moment  ago  the 


the  advisability  of  this  bill  in  view  of  the  fact  agricultural 


products  are  coming  into  this  coun 


importations 


coming  on.  as  it  is,  agricultural  ij  aportations  have   gone 
down  from  $45,000,000  in  June  to  $!».(  00.000  in  October.    Ths 
shows  the  effect  of  a  new  crop  \ipop  agricultiiral  importa 
Uons  into  t^s  country. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  think  agihcultural 
dropped  off  because  prices  were  so  ejtremely  low  in  October 
that  even  cheap  foreign  farm  procucers  stopped  shining 
here.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  here  f«ar  their  kindness  to  me. 
As  I  stated  at  the  outset.  I  did  have  i  i  mind  that  I  would  try 
to  make  a  speech  on  the  bill,  but  I  ^  as  interrupted  by  ques 
tioning  Members  so  much  I  was  not 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  wjll  the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  gentleman  his  made  a  very  thorough 
study  of  this  bill.  I  am  much  interested 
dealing  with  silage.  Am  I  correct 
section  324  that  a  farmer  can  place  his  entire  acreage  allot- 
ment and  additional  acreage  Into  silage,  and  use  it? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    This  was  a  matier  for  merriment  in  the 
committee.    One  of  the  gentlemen 
would  have  to  know  something  ab(|ut  differential  calculus 
to  compute  what  he  would  do  with  lilage.    I  know  that  the 
man  who  wrote  the  minority  report 
Part  Arithmetic  in  Iowa  about  12 
before  he  went  up  into  Miivnesota. 
Iowa.    If  he  had.  then  he  would 


simple  problem  in  percentage.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  EOXEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  :ield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cum  kings). 


Mr.  CL'MMINOS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tc  refuse  to  yield  on  the  theory  that 
worthy  of  having  questions  asked. 

I  am  a  farmrr  and  farming  Is  my 
ting  my  Kunl  Is  that  every  man  who 


h&s  talked  about  a  farmer's  bill.    I  ;  nay  be  vrong,  but  I  be 


^A%*      i*«*«'V«^*«r>^^f  .v^^v 


u^v^uoc    witjr    aic    litKiiig    oui    suasianuai    percentages    lor 
moisture.    They  have  moii>ture  tellers  and  machines  in  Des 
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question  was  raised  of 


ry.     With  a  new  crop 


in  the  provision 
understanding  from 


studied  Ray^s  Third 

mUes  from  my  district 

;  wish  he  had  stayed  in 

now  be  al^  to  solve  a 


jefore  I  start  I  Axn.  going 
I  shall  not  say  anything 

business.    What  Is  get* 
has  talked  on  this  floor 


lleve  thU  Is  a  bill  for  aU  the  people 
think  the  most  asinine  npcech  I 
dcllvprpd  In  Nrw  York  Ab<jut  4  yc4n 
made  the  speech  wa«  talking  to  a 
ffvtnrthlnff  be  »aid  to  ttoem  wm  txu«. 
fvr  ih«  lm4  la  frara  jrcmr  wii#m  havi 


of  the  United  Sutes.    t 

eVcr  heard  or  read  was 

ago.    The  man  wh(t) 

bunch  of  laborem,  «u4 

He  Mid: 


kour*  per  day  h«vt  b*#n  |«tutu|  t»mn,  ftnit  twxi  tiM  b««n  i|a^(>nt( 
«h«sp#r  and  ftntr  ckithing  tiM  Im# 


bawn  getting  hlghtr,  yo*f 


Ivtrry  eUHenent  wm  trtie,    Theii  fcTod  and  elothing  bf 
evm  ao  cheap  there  wii  no(  a  §^#14  dim  of  them  who  had  a 
job,    They  were  til  out. 

I  knttw  tiuurm  are  rather  a  au«or  mnbinaitofi.  iomi»timi* 
you  will  itudy  ihem  and  lei  out  rtauli  and  eonurumee  ytiu 
will  fBt  AiKHher.  J 

X  AA  ttiitm  to  glvw  fou  A  few  lAijer,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  make  a  mriow*  mittake  about 
WA»  a  fuung  fellow  once  wtio  wee 
led  A  fine  women 


Dtarn 


hem,    You  know  there 
Ju«t  married.    Il«  had 
and  they  coioluded  they  would  raiN' 


A  falr-flMd  family,  but  tie  Kot  to  lo  >kln«  up  ttatuiik-k  dral- 
Inf  with  the  paet  and  be  dlecovtred  he  fact  Uial  every  third 
baby  born  m  the  world  wa«  a  Chirut  le  baby.  He  went  honkp 
and  t<jld  hie  wife  that  they  euu  1  not  raiite  this  large 
family  because  he  did  not  want  to  n  in  the  risk 

I  hope  you  gentlemen  wlU  concede  that  X 
to  lead  you  off  on  a  wrong  trail,  but 
of  just  as  much  importance  to  the 
eltles  as  to  the  people  who  live  oil 
going  to  prove  it  to  you  mathematlo  lUy  in  a  few  minutes 

If  we  do  not  rec^ve  a  decent  prl<  e  for  our  products — and 
when  I  saw  "we"  I  mean  we.  becaus  1 1  am  one  of  the  f anxv 
ers,  and  I  have  never  felt  at  any  tii  le  that  it  waa  necessary 
for  me  to  offer  any  excuse  or  apokty  for  being  one.  I  am 
Just  a  farmer;  and  if  we  ere  not  pri  mpertxa 
factories  are  not  gotng  to  have  a  Job , 


and  sell  them  for 
products. 
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Laughti'r.l 
am  not  trying 
I  do  say  that  thU  biU  Kb 
people  who  live  in  the 
the  farms,  and  I  am 


the  men  In  the 
We  cannot  grow  crops 


than  they  co  (t  us  and  then  buy  your 


I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  raise 
the  price  of  farm  commodities,  and  I  say  that  we  are  just 
as  much  entitled  to  this  mcrease  in  price  as  the  manufac- 
turer of  shoes  who  has  a  20 -percent  ad  valorem  or.  every 
pair  of  shoes,  and  the  tariff  you  pay  on  shoes  would  amount 
to  several  times  as  much  as  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
food  and  meat  if  a  processuiK  tax  were  put  on.  If  I  had  had 
my  way  about  it,  I  would  have  put  on  a  processing  tax,  and 
I  would  have  put  on  absolute  control  [applause]  for  this 
reason.  The  Govemment  cannot  make  a  loan  to  the  farm- 
ers on  a  commodity  that  will  do  them  any  good  unless  it 
lends  them  more  than  a  bank  would  lend  them,  because  you 
must  lend  them  more  than  the  value;  and  if  we  are  going 
to  lend  the  taxpc^ers'  money  and  lend  more  than  the  value 
of  the  products,  then  we  must  control  the  products,  car  we 
will  break  the  people  who  pay  the  money  in  taxes. 

Now,  they  talk  about  regimentation,  and  this  Is  foolish. 
We  have  been  regimented  from  the  time  civilization  began. 
Before  we  had  what  we  call  civilization,  a  man  took  a  club 
and  went  out  and  took  whatever  he  wanted,  but  as  the 
population  began  to  increase  and  as  we  learned  more  about 
things,  we  If-arned  [h.v  we  must  control  people,  and  we  are 
regimented  all  the  way  down  the  line.  They  talk  about 
regimenting  the  farmers.  Why,  once  a  year  now  .some  m.an 
appears  on  his  place  and  $ays.  your  farm  is  worth  so  much, 
your  horses  are  worth  so  much,  and  your  houses  are  worth 
so  much  and  if  you  do  not  go  to  the  county  treasurer  and 
pay  so  much  on  a  certain  day  in  ta.xes,  wc  will  sell  every- 
thing you  have  got.  Al.so.  wo  start  downtown  and  we  come 
to  a  red  light  and  the  law  says.  "Stop."  It  does  not  make 
any  diflerer.ce  whether  you  want  to  .stop  or  not,  you  must 
stop  out  of  respect  for  the  other  man'a  rights,  and  if  you 
do  not  stop,  ther*^  is  a  penalty. 

If  you  pass  a  law  ih.i'  iia.s  not  a  p'^nalty  attached  to  It, 
nobody  will  obey  it.  That  i.s  what  all  laws  are  for,  and  if 
people  were  good  enuuuh  so  th.it  Wf  did  not  need  to  h.ive 
penalties,  we  would  noi  nffd  to  have  a  Congress  or  any 
law  fit  ail.  Law  i.s  just  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  I  .say  there 
Li  no  rea.<ion  on  earth  why  the  farmers  should  not  be  told 
what  they  can  rai-sc.  Just  the  same  is  wr  tell  the  railroads 
how  much  iht'y  ran  (h.uiu'  for  hiiulinK  v^'U  so  many  miloe. 
Wp  also  say  abwolut'-ly  that  you  can  only  Irnd  your  money 
for  m)  mucli,  Ju«t  a*  w<'  nay  to  ihr  railrortdd  thry  can  only 
Ch»ref!  u«  no  much.  »nd  ynj  «av  tn  thr  m^rt  harits  and  \hn 
p«>plr  who  fUn  mRtimirtvntw  ihwt  thry  nnwtt.  obnrrvp  rrrlaln 
nan  *rv  rul'-n,  In  tilh'-i  wdmIr.  yi/ti  havp  no  llh-rtlfn,  and 
ywj  nhould  not  havr  uny,  when  Lh'-y  inurfurr  with  l»i«^  rlKhti 
of  olhrr*, 

Yfrti  know  wr  hHV  nhort  rri/pw  uimI  ihrn  \nTUf  rrotw,  I 
cell  HlU'taum  to  an  inius'i'r  un  P  w<  f  tififtUly  A  l»b<;r 
MIMttni/.«tU>r)    in   Mirhlu.m    ««l(i    l\ml    iUrta    tiuuhl    U)    \}n    A 

dtnkii  <;it  the  iM«  ';(  tu^uu  brcttumi  rri''itL'>  ntf  no  high,  end 
tlMtn  ««(d  that  ceiil'  Wfi-  iiu  n  huftdr<d  in  CIuiumo,  I 
nuld  cetiUt  for  H  UDfHi  ninny  yut%,  and  ihi-  t^>p  prlcti  wm« 
IIU,  tiut.  1  (U)  not  MupiMwr  Uii*i  1  (wrrcnt  of  lh«<  cHtlUt  »old 
in  ChiceMo  brouahi  llu.  tx>  I  wrou-  lo  Mwiri  A  Co.  end  KMkfd 
ih^-m  for  th"  top  pixr  tor  niuh  wcfk  beginning  with  Juno 
6  ttiul  rndiiiK  with  (hUi\/<-\  ;jo  und  tli<-  avcittgc  price  ee  well. 
I  am  going  to  give  you  jii^t  a  trw  of  thi!  flKurm.  On  Juno 
b  the  lop  prirr?  WM  114  75,  avf>ragf  pricr,  $1175;  AugUit  1, 
top  price,  117.15;  averagr  price,  11392;  October  30.  top 
price.  110.50;  ^vtrmgn  pncc,  |Ut50,  a  upread  of  1812.  Yet 
the  people  were  striking  b^caute  meat  was  ao  high,  and 
meat  was  so  high  becau.>t.'  yuu  had  a  short  crop,  and  thoee 
steers  that  brought  19  cents  did  not  make  much  profit, 
because  they  had  been  eating  dollar  corn  for  many  months. 
This  is  a  matter  of  misinformation  that  Is  spread,  propa- 
ganda. I  also  asked  for  the  average  price  of  all  cattle. 
Chicago  pays  on  an  average  higher  prices  for  steers  than 
any  market  in  the  Umted  States,  because  they  buy  the  best 
steers.  Here  is  the  average  price  of  meat  In  1937:  In  Jan- 
uary. $7.30— that  is,  all.  ail  stock  killed:  February.  $7.23; 
March.  $7.53;  April.  $8.22;  May.  $8.20;  June,  $8.26;  August, 
$8.17;  September,  $7.66.  I  say  that  a  reasonable  control,  a 
real  control  of  agxicultiu^  iwroducts  wiH  keep  you  people  in 
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December  1 


Mr.  DONDERO.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


them  help. 
Mr.  WEARIN. 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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the  cities  from  being  charged  for  beef  on  the  19-cent  basis 
when  the  average  meat  cost  is  less  than  8  cents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  it  gripes  me  a  little  because  you 
call  this  a  farm  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  will  benefit  all  of  you. 
It  does  not  suit  me.  I  might  WTite  a  bill  that  would  suit  me 
b<'tter.  but  I  am  not  .^aymg  that  it  would  be  a  better  bill.  I 
know  that  the  Agricultural  Committee  has  spent  6  weeks  on 
this  bill,  and  I  know  that  we  have  tried  hard  and  I  know  that 
we  have  not  been  divided  on  political  lines.  It  is  not  a  politi- 
cal question  today  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  pa.ss  this 
bill.  I  notice  in  the  morning  papers  that  labor  is  going  to  say 
to  this  Congress,  "You  cannot  have  a  farm  bill  until  you  give 
us  a  labor  bill."  Good  God.  it  is  just  as  much  their  bill  as  it 
is  ours.  We  are  protecting  the  laboring  man  as  much  as  we 
are  protecting  ourselves.  We  are  trying  to  do  something  to 
take  care  of  all  of  the  people.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  fire- 
alarm  speech,  but  I  .say  this,  and  I  believe  it  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart:  I  have  not  been  a  New  Dealer  just  since  Roose- 
velt took  office.  I  have  tried  to  make  a  study  of  political 
issues  all  of  my  life,  and  I  say  that  If  conditions  go  back  as 
they  were  in  1933,  when  the  granaries  of  this  country  are  full 
of  food  and  we  have  more  food  than  we  can  store,  more  meat, 
more  clothes,  all  of  it  selling  so  cheap  as  to  bankrupt  the 
farmers,  so  that  they  cannot  buy  the  products  of  the  fac- 
tories and  the  laboring  people  are  themselves  out  of  employ- 
ment and  the  sheriffs  trying  to  sell  the  farms  to  the  farmer 
again,  then  what  will  happen?  You  know  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Germany  and  in  Russia  and  you  know  what  has  just 
taken  place  in  Brazil.  You  cannot  have  a  nation  whose  ware- 
houses are  full  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  then  say  to  its 
people  that  they  can  neither  eat  nor  wear  clothes,  nor  can 
they  have  a  job  that  will  enable  them  to  buy  them. 
[Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  MassingaliI. 

Mr.  MASSINOALE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  not  what  I  regard  as  sufflclent  time  to  even  make  an 
attempt  to  di.scuss  this  bill.  To  my  mind  It  Is  the  most 
Important  piece  of  legislation  that  Congress  ha*  ever  been 
called  upon  to  consider,  and  I  am  giving  you  the  viewpoint 
of  the  people  In  the  Southwest  section  of  this  country.  It 
would  be  a  grral  pleasure  t.o  me  If  I  could  give  my  endorse- 
mrnt  to  this  bill  m  presented.  becaUM  I  want  to  go  along  with 
a  commlltee  siirh  as  the  Agrlculturnl  Ctmimittee  of  this 
House  rrr;m  the  chMlrman  of  thJ»  committee  I  heve  received, 
Miu-p  t  bw«me  «  Member  of  Ctrngress,  the  most  cordlttl  and 
considerate  trettlrttent  ihul  I  ever  was  Mxorded  by  any  person 
in  iriy  lirelime,  and  I  Imve  learned  U>  love  and  upprtHiHln 
liim,  t*rid  I  know  other  members  of  (lie  commitue  for  whom 
I  liMve  a  high  regerd,  1  know  ihitt  thUt  commlltee  tuut 
wotked  httrd  In  mm  ititempt  to  bring  (Ail  a  bill  tlwt  would  meet 
the  iHiMiretnt^Mle  of  lite  fitrniing  cUse  of  America,  1  hevo 
never  heurd  or  witnessed  a  dl*cu«sion  In  my  life  similar  to 
the  one  thai  we  huve  had  on  this  bill.  Practically  tlie  entire 
tune  of  the  llounf  for  nearly  3  days  hi4s  b^-en  taken  up  by  the 
rm  tnbfib  of  the  committee  in  making  attempted  explanationA 
of  the  bill,  and  In  wmtroversy  with  ollu*r  members  of  the 
committee,  who  differ  from  them  In  what  the  bill  means, 
'Hut  i»  unLwual.  There  is  tu)  unanimity  of  sentiment  about 
what  the  bill  propo.ses  to  do,  and  I  dare  say  that,  notwith- 
fctunding  all  the  thought  that  has  been  put  on  the  bill  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  there  are  no  two  of  them  who  are 
in  complete  agreement  about  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Tliat  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  said  by  law  people  that 
brevity  usually  denotes  statesmanship.  If  that  is  a  true  say- 
ing, then  this  bill  is  not  much  of  a  statesman's  bill. 

The  people  in  my  section  of  the  coimtry  want  a  bill  they 
can  understand.  [Applause.]  They  want  a  bill  that  they  can 
read.  [Applause.]  I  venture  the  assertion  that  you  can  take 
this  bill  out  to  the  average  inteUigent  farmer  in  the  country 
and  he  cannot  tell  you  a  thing  about  it  if  he  studied  it  all 
night  long.  The  only  way  that  I  know  for  him  to  do,  unless 
he  is  a  specialist  in  higher  mathematics,  is  to  get  him  a 
logarithm  boy  and  drive  out  to  the  end  of  the  row  and  confer 


with  him,  perhaps  with  seme  farm  agent,  and  st  c  if  he  can 
arrive  at  what  the  bill  mean.s.  [Laughter.!  You  can  imagine 
something  like  this:  A  fellow  drives  out  to  the  end  (^f  the 
row  and  he  gets  under  the  shade  and  .'=omc  messenger  from 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  come  out  there 
and  he  will  say.  -Now.  boy.  let  us  just  figure  out  what  you 
are  going  to  get  under  this  bill.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is 
something  like  this:  You  take  the  exponent  of  a  certain  num- 
ber and  the  logarithm  of  another  numker,  and  you  multiply 
those  two  together,  divide  it  by  pi,  take  away  175  percent, 
and  what  do  you  find?"  [Laughter]  That  is  about  the  way 
it  reads.  A  farmer  cannot  understand  this  bill.  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  can  understand.  He  may  not  know  exactly 
what  you  mean  when  you  use  the  t(!rm  "parity  price."  I 
think  that  term  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  legislative  rec- 
ords. A  farmer  can  understand  you  when  you  talk  about 
cost  of  production  to  him.  There  are  Members  of  this  House 
who  claim  they  cannot  understand  what  you  mean  when  you 
say  you  are  going  to  give  the  farmer  the  cost  of  production. 
Cost  of  production  is  as  easy  of  ascertainment  as  it  is  to 
find  out  what  a  loaf  of  bread  costs  you  downtown.  It  is 
easy  to  find  out,  but  you  have  not  got  anything  in  this  bill 
that  will  give  the  farmer  any  light  or  anything,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  is  going  to  give  him  any  assistance.  He  is  en- 
titled to  assistance.  Under  the  program  set  up  in  this  Nation 
for  150  years  he  has  been  left  out.  and  now  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  first  time,  has  an  opportunity  to 
go  on  record  for  something  that  will  help  the  farmer  perma- 
nently, and  help  him  bridge  over  the  difficulties  under  which 
he  has  labored  by  reason  of  the  inequality  of  the  law:  and 
they  are  not  going  to  do  it.  They  are  going  to  try  to  choke 
down  him  a  bill  that  he  cannot  understand,  a  bill  that  means 
nobody  knows  what. 

Now,  if  you  give  him  the  cost  of  production,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  determine  that  almost  in  its  entirety  by 
just  consulting  the  Yearbook.  You  let  him  a.«icertain  what  it 
costs  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  bushel  of  com  or  a  pound 
of  lint  cotton,  and  let  him  promulgate  that  fact,  and  make 
It  a  penalty  for  any  buying  agent  to  pay  any  less  than  that 
promulgated  price,  and  the  farmer  knows  what  you  mean. 
You  give  him  that  promulgated  price,  and  then  the  farmers 
of  America,  the  lancln  of  America,  can  fulfill  their  mlwilon  by 
absorbing  the  Idle  element  nf  the  country  that  do  not  depend 
upon  Industries  for  a  living.  We  have  no  industries  In  the 
gregt  Ceiitrnl  WeftI 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Tennewee.  Mr  Chairmen,  will  the 
genllemHri  ylelrt  ttrr  n  quest  km' 
Mr  MAHKTNOALK  I  yield  for  ft  riuesfinn'  yei 
Mr  MITCMlr;!,!,  ol  Tennessee  I  Wfift  interesfed  In  your 
suggestion  lh»l  eosl  of  produrMon  might  Milve  s<mie  of  the 
troubles.  Frwfikly,  you  will  itdinit  that  ihtit  would  l*e  prHr- 
fU'dlly  Imixmftlble     No  two  fwrujers'  eosf  would  be  the  fcBme 

Mr  MAMMINOALK  No  Mr  I  wdmll  lh«i  It  Is  iK-rferily 
prmsible  itnd  p*'''^''''"y  prju'tw-tij  to  find  the  Hver»«e  cot^i  of 
producing  Mil  furm  products  I  will  huy  ihttt  you  can  rendily 
underutund  It  if  you  will  get  JI  H  Wi'l,  ihtil  has  been  pr**- 
pared  by  Mr  Kir  hkk  iind  mywlf,  combining  the  elements  ot 
the  twr>  bllb  that  we  intrf)di4r<d.  Any  child  can  understand  It. 
Mr  LUCA8.  Mr  Chairman,  will  thve  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MA«8INGALE,  No  sir,  I  have  not  time  to  yield  nrjw. 
If  you  will  take  that  bill  and  read  it  and  make  a  motion  to 
recommit  this  bill  and  hub*!titute  that  bill  In  its  Btead,  you  will 
then  accomplLsh  for  the  common  ordinary  farmer  in  America 
something  that  he  has  hoped  for  and  dreamed  about  for  150 
years  but  has  never  yet  been  able  to  approach.  I  Applause.! 
You  give  him  the  cost  of  production  for  what  he  raises  and  he 
can  take  a  place  on  a  higher  stratum  of  .society,  He  can 
make  a  living  for  his  family.    [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  expired. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Ford)  such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
"Hiere  was  no  objection. 
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purpose  in  mind  I  have 
11  and  I  wish  to  insert 


Mr.  PORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chaiinnan.  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  farm  bill  now  before  the  House  its  is  our  duty 
to  be  especially  certain  of  taking  caie  of  the  small  fanner. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  made  the  dbject  of  discrimination 
or  subjected  to  unfair  treatment  in  th  »•  administration  of  this 
bill  after  It  becomes  a  law.  With  this 
prepared  three  amendments  to  the  b 
them  at  this  point  in  the  Record  so  i  hat  they  may  have  the 
carrf\il  study  of  all  Interested  Memjers  between  now  and 
the  time  when  the  parliamentary  sitjiation  will  allow  me  to 
offer  them. 

"Hiese  amendments  are  not  deslgnejd  to  tamper  with  State 
quotas  but  are  intended  to  force  a 
fanner  In  the  State,  large  or  small, 
favored  over  another  county. 

I  first  include  the  material  in  the  bill,  which  I  propose  to 
change,  and  immediately  following  I  Insert  the  amendments. 
The  comparison  Is  plain.  I 

Beginning  with  line  5,  page  6,  reacfng  down  to  the  period 
in  line  17.  we  find  the  following: 


logarithm  boy  and  drive  out  to  the  end  of  the  row  and  confer  '       There  was  no  objection. 
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air  allotment  to  every 
One  county  cannot  be 


tie 
tbe 
administxa  tlve 
throi  igh 


(3»   In  the  caae  of  cotton.  95  percent 
ment  shall  be  apportlonecl  anniially  by 
ties  and  other  administrative  areaa  In 
to  any  county  or  other  local 
tloned  annually  by  the  Secretary 
arnon^  the  farms  within  such  county  or 
been  planted  at  least  once  during  the  5 
Ing  the  year  for  which  the  aUctment  Is 
ment  of  each  farm  shall  be  a  prescribed 
(during  such  5-year  period)  of  the  tillec 
percentage  shAll  be  the  same  for  all  farm  i 


the  State  acreage  allot- 

Secretary  to  the  coun- 

State.     The  allotment 

area  shall  be  appor- 

^^    the  local   committee. 

area  on  which  cotton  ha» 

rears  Immediately  preced- 

made.  so  that  the  allot- 

percentage  of  the  average 

acres  of  the  farm,  which 

In  the  county  or  area. 


This   should   be   stricken   out   anc 
lowing: 


(3)    In  the  case  of  cotton.  95  percent 
ment  shall  be  apportioned  annually  by 
farms  within  the  State  on  which  cotton 
once  during  the  5  years  Immediately 
the  allotment  is  made,  so  that  the 
be   a  prescribed   percentage   of   the 
period)   of  the  tilled  acres  of  the  farm, 
Xhe  same  for  all  farms  In  the  State 


>f  the  State  acreage  allot -> 

the  Secretary  among   thf^ 

has  been  planted  at  least 

prefcedlng  the  year  for  which 

allotment  of  each  farm  shall 

ave:  age    (during   such    5-year 

which  percentage  shall  be 


at  a  later  point  in  the 
necessary  as  set  out  im 


Because  of  similar  provisions  foun^ 
tafll.  the  second  amendment  will  be 
the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

On  page  60,  from  line  14  to  the  ji^od  In  line  1  on  page 
61,  will  be  found  this  language: 


(b)   Ninety-five  percent  of  the  State 
apportioned  annually  by  the  Secretary 
admloiatratlve  areas  In  the  State.     The 
or  other  local   administrative  area  shall 
by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local 
within  such  county  or  area  on  which 
least  once  during  the  5  years  inunedlat^ly 
which  the  allotment  is  made,  so  that 
shaU    be    a   prescribed   percentage    of 
5-year  period)    of  the  tilled  acres  of 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  farms  In  the 


coaimi 


tie 


thB 


In  the  place   of   the  above 
vould  insert  the  following: 

(b)   Nlnety-flve  percent  of  the  State 
apportioned  annually  by  the   Secretary 
the  State  on  which  cotton  has  been  pl4nted 
tike  5  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
ment  ts  made,  so  that  the  allotment  of 
scribed  percentage  of  the  average  (duri^ 
the  tilled  acres  of  the  farm,  which 
for  aU  farms  In  the  State. 


replaced   by   the   fol- 


ikcreage  allotment  shall  be 

,o  the  counties  and  other 

allotment  to  any  county 

be  apportioned   annually 

ttee.  among  the  famxs 

c<>tton  has  been  planted  at 

preceding  the  year  for 

allotment  of  each  farm 

average    (dviring    such 

farm,  which  percentage 

xjunty  or 


tie 


prov  sions,   my   amendment 


(acreage  allotment  shall  be 

among  the   farms  within 

at  least  once  during 

year  for  which  the  allot- 

each  farm  shall  be  a  pre-. 

such  5- year  period)    of 

perclentage  shall  be  the  same 


In  the  event  the  above-mentidned  amendments  are 
adopted  by  the  House,  then  a  perf ec  ing  amendment  will  be 
necessary  on  page  4,  by  striking  oi  t  the  phrase  'and  the 
oUctments  to  counties  or  other  adpiinlstrative  areas",  as 
foimd  in  lines  21  and  23. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yi;ld  10  minutes  to  the 
gentl^nan  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robutson}. 

B4r.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairmajn.  every  measure  that 
touches  agriculture  interests  me. 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia  for 
more  apples  for  export  than  any  ar^  of  similar  size  in  the 
vorld.  But  our  district  la  not  cot  fined  to  apples.  It  is 
a  very  rich  sirea  of  diverslfled  farm  ng.  One  county  has  a 
norzDal  producUoa  d  %  milUoQ  bUBbi  Is  of  wheat  a  year.    We 


iany  of  you  know  the 
ts  apples.    It  produces 
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have  fine  bluegrass.  We  raise  all  farm  crops,  poultry,  and 
so  forth.  Two  counties  are  larre  producfrs  of  dark  fired 
tobacco.  So  this  bill,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  me. 

I  full  agree  witli  the  speakers  who  h,ivo  preceded  me  this 
afternoon  that  the  agricultural  problem  wp  fare  is  not  local, 
but  one  which  affects  thr-  whole  Nation,  not  only  the  twenty 
or  more  million  people  who  depend  upon  agriculture  for  a 
livelihood,  but  it  affects  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  and  the 
welfare  of  industry  as  well. 

I  am  very  glad  that  there  seems  to  be  agreement  as  to 
title  m  of  the  bill  in  respect  cf  tobacco.  It  seems  that  all 
the  farm  organizations  are  a^rrf^ed  that  this  is  a  satisfactory 
measure,  that  the  producers  want  it.  As  a  maUcr  of  fact, 
it  largely  implements  the  previous  co<^peratlve  marketing 
efforts  of  farmers  to  market  ^heir  products  in  an  orderly 
manner  so  as  to  preserve  their  pncr>.  The  tobacco  people 
are  not  asking  for  any  loans  or  any  subsidy  of  any  kind 
beyond  the  soil-improverri'  nt  payments:  and  you  do  not  sue 
a  tobacco  grower  if  h*^  should  violate  his  agreement.  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  plan  to  stabilize  prices,  the 
administration  of  v,-hich  will  cost  the  Government  very  little. 
Virginia  produces  little  cotton.  We,  of  course,  are  not  in 
the  commercial  com  area  to  which  the  corn  section  applies. 
Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  li.^tenmr:  most  attentively  to 
nearly  3  daj's  of  debate,  it  dis^tu-bs  me  to  find  that  not  a  single 
speaker,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  expressed  unqualified  approval 
of  the  section  relating  to  wheat.  If  I  did  not  mistinderstand 
the  distinguished  gentleinan  from  Kansas,  who  repre.sents 
the  largest  wheat-producing  district  in  the  world,  he  said  he 
would  prefer  a  voluntarv'  control.  If  I  correc'ly  undcrrtood 
him.  the  gentleman  from.  Minnesota  !Mr.  Andresen]  said 
that  Mr.  O'Ncil  .said  this  bill  w.a.^  no  good  becaase  the  mca^sure 
of  com.pulsion  in  u  was  too  mild  to  bo  effective  in  respect  of 
producing  a  price  for  the  farmer  that  was  in  any  sense 
adequate. 

If  I  correctly  understood  the  distinfruisheci  gentleman  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Pierce  I,  who  certainly  knows  h:.s  wheat,  he  said 
that  the  bill  provides  for  a  normul  crop  of  over  1.000.000,000 
bushels.  He  stated  that  our  domestic  consumption  was 
650,000,000  bushels  and  tliat  we  could  lock  for  not  over 
50,000.000  bushels  to  be  sold  in  the  foreign  m.arkets.  He 
thought  that  the  mild  type  of  compulsion  which  wais  pro- 
vided would  result  in  low  instead  of  high  prices  for  the  wheat 
producers,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  preferred  a 
voluntary  program. 

I  received  a  letter  today  from  Mr.  FYed  Brenckman.  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  National  Grange,  .saying  that  the 
Grange  was  opposed  to  ths  section  of  the  bill,  and  favored 
voluntary  control. 

Mr.  KELLER.    What  do  they  agree  to? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  agreed  to  the  tobacco  section 
with  certain  minor  amendments  which  have  either  been 
added  or  will  be  added,  and  three  or  four  other  things  in  the 
bill.  I  have  not  time  to  explain  their  letter.  The  gentleman 
has  a  copy  of  it.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  read  it  when 
he  returns  to  his  office. 

Mr.  KELLER.     I  cannot  fir.d  that  ihev  agree  to  anything. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  see  agri- 
culture helped.  I  have  not  tim>'  to  ko  into  all  these  phases 
but  I  do  hope  that  when  this  bill  is  read  for  amendment  we 
can  agree  on  a  better  plan  to  aid  our  wheat  farmers;  one 
that  will  not  involve  compulsion,  fines  for  failure  to  make 
required  reports,  and  suits  m  Federal  courts  over  sales  above 
arbitrary  allotments.  In  my  mind,  when  30  States  out  of 
48  consume  more  wheat  than  they  produce,  when  3  States, 
Kansas  and  the  two  Dakotas.  produce  a  surplus  over  their 
own  consumption  of  nearly  300.000.000  busheLs,  when  6 
States  produce  practically  all  of  the  unconsumable  surplus 
of  the  whole  Nation,  that  is  something  that  we  ought  to 
face.  Why  should  we  in  Virginia,  importing  a  million  and 
a  half  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  be  placed  in  the  position 
where  we  shall  have  to  p>ay  from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel 
more  for  wheat  grown  west  of  Chicago,  when  the  increased 
price  does  not  go  to  the  grower  but  to  the  carrier?    The 
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These  are  things 


increased  price  does  not  help  the  farmer 

we  .'ihould  look  into. 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  there  is  another  matter  that  I  want  to 
mention  at  this  time. 

It  is  a  source  of  genuine  regret  to  me  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  this  bill  has,  in  some  quarters,  if  re- 
ports in  the  m.orning  papers  are  accurate,  been  reduced  to 
a  purf'ly  log-rolling  propo.sition.  Those  advocating  the 
pend  ng  wage  and  hour  bill  will  trade  support  for  the  farm 
measure  for  support  of  the  wage  and  hour  measure.  And 
again,  if  these  newspaper  reports  are  accurate,  the  proposal 
does  not  stop  there.  Reprisals  are  openly  threatened  if 
southern  Members  who  conscientiously  believe  that  the 
penci  ng  wage  and  hour  bill  is  fundamentally  unsound  and 
inherently  unworkable  do  not  promptly  march  to  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  sign  the  petition  to  bring  up  the  wage  and  hour 
mea.'-.ure. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  publicly  stated  that  wc 
were  rapidly  developing  government  by  group  pressure  and 
I  deplored  that  tendency.  If  support  for  one  measure  Ls  to 
be  traded  for  support  for  another  measure,  i-egardless  of  the  : 
merits  of  either,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  j 
i-epresentRtive  form  of  democracy?  However,  the  frank- 
i:e."s  of  some  of  the  .supporters  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  in 
publicly  admitting  the  basis  on  which  they  are  willing  to  give 
support  to  a  farm  bill  m,ay,  in  the  long  run.  serve  a  useful 

purpose. 

As  much  as  I  desire  to  .see  agriculture  receive  at  the  hands 
of  this  Congre.ss  the  help  it  so  urgently  needs  and  so  richly 
desei-ves.  no  threat  of  rrprisals  will  deter  me  from  my  op- 
position to  the  p' nding  wagc>  and  hour  bill. 

With  the  President's  desire  to  eliminate  child  labor  all 
seem  to  be  in  thorough  accord.  Is  it  not  significant  that 
an  adequate  child-labor  bill— the  Wheeler  bill— passed  the 
Senate  at  the  last  .  '^ssion  in  time  for  action  in  the  House 
but  that  no  action  was  taken  either  then  or  up  to  this  time 
on  a  .subject  as  to  which  there  is  sub.stantial  accord? 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mi\  Chairman,  wall  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes;  for  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Why  does  the  gentleman  say  'an  adequate 
measure"?  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee believes  that  It  is  adequate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  difference  between  it  and  the  one 
they  included  in  the  pending  bill  is  so  minor  that  if  one  is 
considered  adequate  the  other  is  substantially  adequate. 

Mr.  KELLER.     Then  why  not  accept  it? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Because  the  Committee  on  Labor  has 

buried  it. 

Mr.  KELLER.  The  Rules  Committee  has  it  buried,  not 
the  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  am  talking  about  the  Wheeler  bill. 

With  the  President's  desire  to  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  low-paid  element  of  labor  I  am  in  thorough 
accord,  but  a  very  careful  study  of  the  pending  wage  and 
hour  bill  convinces  me  it  will  not  accomplLsh  that  purpose. 

The  pending  bill  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. That  has  been  the  experience  with  similar  legislation 
both  in  France  and  New  Zealand.  In  New  Zealand  the  Gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  resort  to  price  fixing  and  in  1936  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  New  Zealand  was  unable  to 
market  its  Government  bonds.  In  both  France  and  New 
Zealand  emploj-ment  decreased  instead  of  increasmg,  and  I 
am  .satisfied  we  would  have  the  same  experience  in  the 
United  Slates  since  no  law  can  compel  the  manufacturer  to 
retain  the  services  of  an  employee  who  does  not  produce  as 
much  as  he  costs  the  employer. 

Many  Members  of  the  House,  no  doubt,  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  1.200  pages  of  testimony  taken 
by  the  House  and  Senate  committees.  When  they  do  they 
Will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  few  witnesses  before  those 
committees  wholeheartedly  and  without  reservation  en- 
dorsed the  bill.  The  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence, 
as  we  lawyer.^  would  say,  was  against  the  measure  and  many 
of  the  proponents  qualified  their  support  in  one  way  or 
another. 


The  House  and  Senate  committees  adopted  numerous 
amendments  of  vital  character  after  the  hearings  were 
closed,  including  the  hour  and  wage  -,cale,  the  tanff  pro- 
vision, and  others.  There  was  no  definite  testimony  in 
support  of  any  given  wage  scale.  The  House  committee 
first  voted  for  a  wage  of  75  cents  per  hour,  b-.tt  realizing  that 
was  utterly  impractical,  it  reduced  it  to  40  cents  an  hour, 
and  the  only  evidence  in  the  printed  hearings  in  support  of 
that  action  was  the  testimony  that  an  American  family 
should  not  be  expected  to  live  on  less  than  $16  per  week.  But 
of  course  the  practical  issue  that  confronts  us  is  not  whether 
each  family  should  have  that  amount,  but  how  can  we  pro- 
vide it?  As  one  proponent  of  the  bill  has  pointed  out,  Amer- 
ican families  live  by  the  year  and  not  by  the  hour  or  week. 
A  clear-cut  distinction  must  be  made  between  three  basic 
considerations: 

<a)  Is  the  principle  involved  sound?  Should  there  be  a 
40-hour  week  imposed  upon  all  indiustry  by  law?  (Allow- 
ance made  for  certain  exemptions.^ 

(b)  Is  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per  hour  something 
that  can  safely  be  enacted  into  la'A  ? 

I  c  >   Can  the  law  be  enforced  by  a  single  central  commis- 
sion in  a  way  which  will  not  do  more  harm  than  good? 
As  to  <a» : 

Is  there  any  way  to  determine  what  the  effect  will  be  upon 
the  national  income  except  by  trial  and  error?  Suppose 
that  a  40-hour  week  reduces  the  national  income,  will  labor 
submit  to  a  change  of  the  law  whereby  the  workweek  is 
Ipnglhened  to  45  hours,  let  us  say? 

Even  if  the  proposed  law  makes  for  economic  balance,  it 
may  be  achieved  with  a  low^r  standard  of  living  for  all. 
The  national  welfare,  in  view  of  the  great  burden  of  national 
£:nd  local  debts,  should  be  expanded,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  dependable  data  to  predict  the  probable  effect  of 
the  proposed  law  upon  national  income. 
As  to  I  b  I  : 

If  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per  hour  is  fixed  by  law, 
will  not  manufacturers  tend  to  make  the  minimum  also  the 
maximum  wage? 

In  any  event,  will  not  manufacturers  di.scharge  all  work- 
ers who  do  not  have  a  marginal  productivity  of  value  equal 
to  40  cents  per  hour?  Obviously,  no  employer  can  afford 
to  hire  laborers  whose  productivity  is  not  at  least  equal  to 
40  cents  per  hour. 

Even  if  the  minimum  of  40  cents  per  hour  is  made  general 
by  the  commission,  how  much  better  off  will  labor  be  if  the 
national  income  is  reduced  so  that  40  cents  will  buy  no  more 
than  it  did  before?  Is  it  not  the  money  wage  that  counts. 
but,  rather,  the  real  wages  of  labor?  Again,  it  is  not  the 
minimum  wage  that  is  so  important  as  il  is  the  minimum  to 
whicli  the  national  income  may  fall. 

Is  It  to  be  supposed  that  the  higher  level  of  money  wages 
which  the  law  may  fix  will  mean  an  expansion  of  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  and  the  use  of  capital?  If  capital  is 
expanded  and  the  cast  per  unit  of  output  increased,  will 
labor  want  the  minimum  wage  raised  by  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  the  gain  or  will  it  be  willing  to  permit  seme 
of  the  gain  to  go  to  capital?  If  not.  what  inducement  will 
there  be  to  expand  the  capital  of  the  country? 

In  view  of  the  well-known  immobility  of  labor,  is  it  safe 
to  place  the  minimum  for  all  labor  at  40  cents?  How  long 
will  it  take  for  the  movements  of  labor  to  bring  about  an 
equalization  of  real  wages,  with  due  allowance  therein  for 
the  lower  cost  of  living  m  some  regior^s  as  comj^ared  to 
others?  During  this  long-run  period,  what  will  be  the  effect 
upon  industries  in  those  regions  which  have  enjoyed  some 
advantage  hitherto? 

As  for  the  short-run  effects  of  the  rneasure,  it  may  be 
assumed  with  some  accuracy  that  it  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  operating  expenses  of  many  mdividual  manu- 
facturers. 

(a»  If  this  increase  in  operating  expenses  is  offset  by  the 
increased  productivity  of  labor,  the  efficiency  cost  of  labor 
would  not  be  increased. 

ib>  If  this  increase  in  operating  expenses  Ls  more  than 
offset  by  the  increased  productivity  of  labor,  the  cost  per 
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jrices  should  be  pulled 


unit  of  output  should  fall  and  thus 

down,  assuming  the  existence  of  conipetitjon. 

(c)  If  the  increase  in  operating  expenses  is  less  than  offset 
by  tlie  increased  productivity  of  lab  Dr.  then  cost  per  unit 
of  output  should  nse.  pxillin*  up  pijices  and  lowering  real 
wages. 

<d)  A  rising  price  per  unit  of  outpjut  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  American  products  so  iiffected  to  compete  lii 
foreign  markets.  By  the  same  token .  it  would  increase  the 
ability  of  foreign  goods  to  find  a  market  here 


<e)  A  protective  tariff  might  avoic 
effect  would  be  to  raise  the  cost  of 
the  long   run  a  lower  cost  per  un 


achieved  behind  a  tariff  wall,  but  th;re  would  be  less  tend- 
ency for  this  to  come  about  so  long  a^  the  tariff  gives  domes- 
tic producers  incentive  to  restrict  ou:put  by  means  of  trade 
agreements  and  other  post-code  devices. 

(e)  In  the  long  run,  a  minimum  wage  and  a  maximum 
workweek  have  no  meaning  whatever  separate  and  apart 
from  the  real  wages  of  labor  and  the  latter  has  no  meanln? 
whatever  separate  and  apart  from  the  effect  of  the  proposed 


measure  upon  the  national  income 


manufacturers  in  some 


Inds  his  operating  ex- 


a  manufacturer  in  some 
is  not  raised  or  is  not; 


status  of  labor  can  be  improved  only  as  the  status  of  all  is 
Improved  and  that  can  come  only  a^  the  national  income  is 
Increased. 

It  Is  reasonaMe  to  suppose  that 
redODS  will  be  Mtversely  affected  r^ative  to  those  in  other 
recioQS. 

(a)  If  a  Virginia  manufacturer 
penses  increased  without  a  corresiionding  increase  in  the^ 
imxlucUyity  of  his  labor,  then  his  ccst  per  unit  will  rise  andi 
he  win  be  less  able  to  compete  with 
other  State  where  the  cost  per  uni 
raised  so  much. 

(b)  In  the  long  run  the  Vlrglnli  manufacturer  may  b^ 
able  to  increase  the  productivity  of  lis  labor  by  a  process  of 
more  careful  selection  of  workers,  riore  careful  supervision 
more  effectire  use  of  capital,  and  so  forth,  but  this  may 
require  months  or  years.  In  the  cieantime  his  competitor 
may  have  more  success  In  this  respect  and  take  the  market 
away  from  the  Virginia  manufacturer. 

(c)  Thus  the  ultimate  effect  of  thK  proposed  measure  upon 
manufacturers  in  certain  regions  as  compared  to  its  effect 
upon  those  In  other  regions  may  be 
of  years,  depending  upon  the  elastcity  of  the  supply  of  a 
glTen  product  under  the  terms  of  t^e  measure  as  applied  by 
the  board. 

(d)  If  costs  per  unit  of  output  lire  increased  for  certain 
IZMlustries  in  certain  localities,  so  ttiat  the  net  effect  is  to 
increase  the  price  of  the  marginal  u  lit  offered  in  the  market 
for  the  country  as  a  whc^,  what  wi  1  be  the  effect  upon  the 
duUcity  ot  demand?  It  is  conceivable  that  a  given  indus- 
try may  lose  ground  to  some  other  i  ind  this  shift  may  affeot 
some  particular  region  materially.  i 

As  to  (c) :  I 

Is  this  central  board  or  commission  to  be  composed  of 
men  who  are  impartial  as  between  labor  and  capital?  If 
so.  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  Presidential  api- 
pointees  will  come  nearer  to  meeting  that  standard  for  this 
board  than  they  have  for  the  Suprei  ne  Court? 

Is  there  not  grave  danger  that  pdlltics  will  creep  into  the 
organization  from  the  top  down  or  the  bottom  up  or  both? 
Would  a  commiBsi<»  or  board  ever  ;  ind  it  advisable  to  lower 
the  minimum  wage  or  increase  the  hours  in  the  work-week. 
if  the  labor  vote  has  been  well  orgaitized? 

Would  not  there  be  a  never-endiig  struggle  on  the  part 
of  both  labor  and  capital  to  seek  x>  dominate  the  Board? 
What  hope  is  there  for  bettw  da's  for  either  unless  the 
Board  is  dominated  by  a  group  of  men  who  will  not  defer 
to  either,  but  wHl  consider  the  whole  country  and  its  wel- 
fare? 

In  all  probability  the  rulings  of  t  le  Bocurd  win  be  a  blend 
ct  political  and  ecooomic  oonsidera  ions  with  a  tendency  to 
five  more  weight  to  political  considerations.  For  what 
dMuace  ts  there  that  the  experts  an  oloyed  by  the  Board  will 
be  adeqaat^  versed  in  the  technto  1  and  tlnanrial  problezxis 
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of  a  purely  practical  character  that  affect  industry  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  countr\'? 

Other  considerations:  Just  how  far  does  the  proposed 
measure  tend  to  invade  rmhts  hitherto  reserved  to  the  sev- 
eral States?  If  the  bill,  when  enacted  into  law.  is  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  an  interpertation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  far-reachinq;  scope  will  be  ncce.ssary. 

Thus,  one  wonders  if  th^re  will  be  any  pur'^Iy  intrastate 
commerce  left.  For  example,  the  language  of  section  8  <a) 
on  page  22  gives  the  Board  the  power  to  reach  down  to  a 
purely  intrastate  indu.stry.  with  •■sub.stantial  labor  condi- 
tions" that  comes  into  competition  with  goods  produced  in 
that  State  which  enter  int-j  interstate  commerce. 

Does  not  this  section  permit  an  mva.^ion  of  the  powers  of 
States  that  will  tend  to  weaken  them  in  a  drastic  fashion? 
If  so,  jast  what  ultiniaw  means  of  rscape  from  future  pos- 
sible dictatorial  Federal  power  w;il  rfniain? 

It  would  appear  that,  even  if  the  measure  is  economically 
desirable,  this  invasion  cf  tlie  powers  of  the  States  to  regu- 
late intrastate  commerce  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
v/hatever  economic  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the 
measure. 

If  the  measure  is  economically  desirable,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  gain  these  ends  in  some  manner  which  would  not 
so  drastically  reduce  the  powers  of  the  States?  [Applause.] 
As  I  liave  stated,  this  bill  is  unbound  and  unworkable  and 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  committee  for  further  study  and 
for  adequate  hearings  on  many  vital  provisions  of  the  bill 
inserted  by  the  committee  after  the  hearings  closed  and  for 
which  there  is  no  supporting  testimony. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell! 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MissLsslppi  :Mr.  Colmf.r  i  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection  lo  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House, 
I  have  listened  for  3  dajrs  to  the  general  debate  on  this  bill. 
I  am  keenly  interested  in  understanding  its  provisions  with 
the  hope  that  I  may  contribute  something  to  making  it 
more  nearly  do  the  job  than  I  now  think  that  it  will.  I  am 
as  interested  in  this  stibject  as  any  matter  that  has  come 
before  the  Congress  in  my  brief  service  here.  I  know  that 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  had  a  hard  job.  I  know 
from  many  hours  of  study  of  this  question  that  it  is  well 
near  impossible,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  human  mind  to 
conceive  of  and  write  an  agricultural  bill  ihat  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  all  sections  and  which  would  not  be 
subject  to  criticism  from  some  source.  I  realize  fully  that 
there  are  many  conflicting  groups  in  the  Congress  repre- 
senting various  crop-growing  sections  and  industries  and 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  committee  to  bring  out  a  bill  that 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  have  substantial  misgivnngs  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  legislation,  especially  with  reference  to  cot- 
ton, I  am  cognizant  of  the  many  hours  of  labor  and  industry 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  has  put  into  this  measure. 
And  if  this  is  the  best  piece  of  legislation  that  we  can  get,  I 
propose  to  go  along  with  it  because  I  realize  the  extreme 
necessity  for  some  farm  legislation.  I  do.  however,  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee,  in  fairness  to  myself 
and  them  and  the  people  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, to  what  I  regard  as  some  of  the  shortcormngs  of  this 
bill,  with  the  hope  that  when  amendments  are  offered  on 
the  reading  of  the  bill  we  can  get  some  of  these  amendments 
adopted  and  thereby  make  a  bef.er  bill  for  the  cotton- 
growing  section. 

GEOCrP    MEETING 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  end  that  we  might  remedy  the  de- 
plorable situation  which  prevails  in  the  Cotton  Belt  of  the 
South.  I  was  happy  to  take  the  initiative  with  others  in 
calling  a  meeting  last  Monday  morning  of  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  interested  in  this  farm  legislation.  While 
I  did  not  approve  of  some  procedure  that  was  suggested  and 
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did  not  think  that  the  biH  should  be  condemned  before  its 
proponents  had  an  opportunity  to  explain  and  justify  it.  I 
have  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  action  taken  in  being  among 
those  responsible  for  the  calling  of  the  meeting.  This  ques- 
tion of  securing  a  fair  price  for  cotton  and  other  agricultural 
ccinmodities  m  my  district,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
country,  is  so  seriously  acute  that  I  would  feel  derelict  in  my 
duty  to  my  constituency  if  I  did  not  do  ever3rthing  within 
my  power  to  see  that  they  get  the  best  legislation  they  can 
get. 

TAVCR    DOMESTIC    ALLOTMINT 

Moreover,  more  than  a  week  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
collaborate  with  Messrs.  Patman  and  Poagk.  of  Texas,  in  the 
study,  preparation,  and  introduction  of  the  bill  now  known 
as  the  Poage  bill.  H.  R.  8472.  While  this  bill  does  not  repre- 
sent my  own  ideas  of  the  solution  of  this  perplexing  prob- 
lem in  its  entirety  it  does  in  the  main.  And  in  my  judgment 
so  far  as  the  cotton  situation  is  concerned  it  would  be  a 
much  more  beneficial  and  workable  bill  than  the  one  we 
are  now  considering.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
cotton  farmer  would  get  a  fair  or  parity  price  for  his  allot- 
ment of  the  cotton  consumed  domestically  in  this  country, 
which  it  is  currently  estimated  would  be  16^2  cents  per 
pound.  He  could  grow  as  much  additional  cotton  as  he 
desired  without  any  penalty  whatever  but  for  which  he 
would  receive  no  subsidy.  And  the  cotton  he  produced  in 
addition  to  his  domestic-allotment  quota  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  world  market  in  competition  with  the  cotton  grown 
in  the  foreign  countries.  It  is  my  opinion,  long  entertained 
and  often  expressed,  that  if  we  continue  to  curtail  our  pro- 
duction without  doing  anything  to  recapture  our  foreign 
markets  we  will  soon  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  growing 
cotton  only  for  domestic  consumption. 

SMALL    GSOWER 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  under  consideration  ade- 
quate provision  is  not  made  for  exemption  from  penalties 
to  the  small  grower.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Bankhead 
bill  thousands  of  small  farmers  in. south  Mississippi  as  well 
as  elsewhere  were  allotted  less  than  a  bale  of  cotton  exempt 
from  the  penalty.  This  meant  that  many  of  these  poor 
hill  farmers  were  forced  to  pay  their  taxes,  their  supply 
merchants,  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  their  families  on  the 
cash  received  from  less  than  a  bale  of  cotton.  And  too 
often  this  cotton  was  the  only  money  crop  that  they  had. 

We  cannot  have  a  recurrence  of  this  drastic  situation 
under  the  administration  of  this  bilL  I  have  discussed  the 
question  of  exemption  of  a  minimum  of  three  bales  of  cotton 
from  the  penalties  provided  in  the  bill  with  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  committee,  who  is  inclined  to  feel  kindly 
to  this  suggestion,  and  I  hope  that  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  I  am  led  to  believe  that  he  may  offer  an  amendment 
providing  therefor.  Of  course,  in  the  event  that  he  does  not, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  do  so. 

NEW   rA&MXSS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  that  portion  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  which  is  undergoing  a  transitory  period  in  its 
development  and  in  its  Industry.  Fifty  years  ago  practically 
the  entire  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  was  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  virgin  pine  timber.  But  about  that  time 
the  sawmill  made  its  advent,  and  today  jM-actically  every  acre 
of  the  16  counties  in  that  congressional  district  has  been 
denuded  of  these  stately  pines,  which  were  manufactured 
into  lumber  and  shipped  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  There 
has  scarcely  been  a  month  within  the  past  10  years  that  some 
sawmill  which  had  been  employing  anywhere  from  25  to  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  men  has  not  closed  down 
and  ceased  operations,  tlirowing  these  people  out  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  necessary  for  them  to  find  some  method  of  mak- 
ing a  livelihood.  They  must  turn  from  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  to  some  other  occupation.  In  the  absence  of  minerals 
under  the  surface  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  except  to 
turn  to  agricultuial  pursuits.  Cotton  has  long  been  the  cash 
crop  by  which  the  people  of  my  section  lived.  Yet  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  there  is  scarcely  any  substantial  provi- 
sion made  whereby  these  former  sawmill  laJaorers  can  obtain 
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a  quota  to  raise  cotton,  practically  the  only  cash  crop  that 
they  can  grow  in  this  section.  It  is  true  that  provision  is 
made  for  2V2  percent  of  the  total  allotment  for  this  and 
other  purposes.  Moreover,  this  2  •-2  percent  must  be  used 
for  other  purposes  in  addition  to  takmg  care  of  these  new 
farmers  who  have  no  t>ase  under  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  a  quota.  If  th€  whole  2 '  j  p<?rcent  under 
this  provision  that  was  granted  to  the  State  of  Mississippi 
were  given  to  the  16  counties  in  my  congressional  district,  it 
would  not  be  half  sufficient  to  take  care  of  those  who  desire 
to  plant  cotton.  And  yet  my  district  is  not  the  heaviest 
cotton-grc^'ing  district,  by  any  means,  in  the  State. 

APPORTIONMENT    OF    ACREAGE    ALU3TMENT 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  authority  is  given  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment for  quotas  for  the  several  States.  And  then  further 
provision  is  made  for  the  Secretary  to  annually  furtiier  sub- 
divide the  number  of  tilled  acres  of  the  allotment  among  the 
several  counties,  or  other  local  admini strati ve  areas  ol  the 
State,  so  that  the  allotment  of  each  farm  shall  be  a  prescribed 
percentage  of  the  average  of  the  tilled  acres  of  the  farm, 
which  percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  all  farms  in  the 
county  or  area. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  us  who  have  discussed  this 
question,  it  would  be  much  better  to  provide  that  the  allot- 
ments should  be  made  by  counties  separately  and  that  the 
allotment  of  each  farm  be  a  prescribed  percentage  of  the 
acreage  of  the  tilled  acres  of  the  farm,  which  percentage 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  farms  in  that  particular  State.  In 
other  words,  we  think  it  would  be  better  and  fairer  if  the 
percentage  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State  rather 
than  the  coimty  or  some  other  arbitrary  area.  This  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  so-caDed  hill  sections  which  have 
always  suffered  in  an  apportionment  of  the  allotment  and 
whereby  the  other  sections  had  benefited.  And  an  amend- 
ment to  this  end  will  be  offered,  possibly  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Ford.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  generously  supported. 

DIFTICXT-TIES    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

It  has  been  our  observation  in  the  past,  and,  if  experience 
is  worth  anything,  we  can  reasonably  expect  that  in  the 
future  there  will  be  many  difficulties  of  administration  of 
this  important  legislation.  Flegardless  of  what  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  may  be,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  motives 
that  imF>el  the  Congre.ss  in  its  enactment  of  a  law  of  this 
nature,  there  are  bound  to  be  many  irregularities  and  inequi- 
ties in  the  administration  of  the  law.  Petty  jealousies,  poli- 
tics, inefficiency,  selfishness,  and  other  foreign  and  evil  influ- 
ences enter  into  the  administration  of  a  law  of  this  nature. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  safeguard  the  administration 
of  the  law  against  such  unwelcome  effects  and  deficiencies 
in  the  administration  thereof.  To  that  end,  I  would  like  to 
see,  and  propose  to  offer  at  the  proper  time,  an  amendment 
which  would  give  at  least  one  representative  on  the  com- 
mittee making  the  State  quotas  from  every  congressional 
district. 

KESEAKCH    LABORATORT 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  provision  of  this  bill  with  wliich 
I  am  particularly  delighted.  Section  402  la)  authorizes 
$10,000,000  annually  to  be  made  available  out  of  the  gen- 
eral appropriations  provided  for  in  the  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  research  facilities  to  find  and  develop  new 
markets  and  uses  for  farm  products.  And  this  is  a  matter 
that  a  number  of  us  have  been  very  much  interested  in.  In 
'  fact,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congre.ss  seeking  the 
establishment  of  such  a  unit  for  research  to  be  made  in  order 
that  new  uses  might  be  foimd  for  cotton.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  cooperate  by  introducing  a  similar  bill  at  the  same 
session  In  the  House.  And  credit  should  be  given  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Mississippi,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  House  Agricultural  Committee,  for  his  vmtiring  efforts 
in  behalf  of  this  proposal. 

Cognizance  should  be  taken  likewise  of  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
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Hcmse.  who  has  been  sponsoring  sucli  legislation  for  some 


time.  It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that 
In  the  right  direction,  and  especially 
vantageous  to  the  Cotton  Belt.  If  thi  South  is  to  continue 
to  grow  cotton  on  anything  like  as  Lirge  a  scale  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  it  Is  essential  that  some  i^ew  uses  be  discovered 
for  this  staple.  The  consximption  o 
kept  pace  with  Its  production  for  the  [past  number  of  years. 
It  is  highly  desirous,  therefore,  that  this  laboratory  should 
be  established,  and  we  are  very  hopeful  that  our  anticipa- 
tions will  be  realized  as  a  resiUt  of  this  splendid  set-up. 
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this  is  a  forward  step 
should  this  prove  ad- 


me  to  repeat  that  I 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  conclusion  allow 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
well-rounded  and  perfect  piece  of  lejislation.  embracing  as 
many  angles  as  this  subject  does.    I  r  »lize  that  the  Admin-   i 
istration,    the    Agriculture    Committees    of    the    respective 
Houses,  and  the  memt)ershlp  of  the    Tongress  are  sincerely 


endeavoring  to  work  out  the  best  bil 


obtain.    The  Senate  has  an  entirely  cifferent  bill  of  its  own 


over  which  they  have  been  laboring 
We  carmot  tell  at  this  time  just  wha 
will  finally  take  when  it  is  enacted 


for  the  past  10  days. 
;  shape  the  legislation 
nto  law.     But  we  are 


hopeful  that  m  the  final  analysis  we  will  have  a  piece  of  leg- 


islation that  will  be  both  beneficial  to 


;he  argrlcultural  inter - 


TOBET ] . 

to  speak  in  opposition 


eats  of  the  country  and  at  the  same  t  me  reflect  credit  upon 
the  Congress,  which  has  been  doing  its  level  best  to  that 
end.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ylejld  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  this  proposed  legislation. 

Por  5  years  I  have  been  a  member  df  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  for  more  than  lO  years  I  have  had  a 
deep  and  personal  interest  in  the  fajmer  and  his  problems. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  my  memory  when  the  farmer 
has  not  had  serious  problems  to  solv!. 

Both  the  majority  and  minority  groups  on  our  committee 
have  a  common  desire  and  purpose  t?  contribute  somethint? 
toward  the  solution  of  these  problems.  We  differ  as  to 
methods  and  ways  and  means  to  acco  nplish  this 

The  Senate  and  House  bills  differ  in  several  particulars. 
and  what  is  going  to  happen  is  an  old  story  in  legislation. 
Both  bills  will  be  sent  to  conf erenow  and  rewritten  in  the 
obscurity  and  secrecy  of  that  office,  and  when  the  conference 
report  comes  back  to  us  we  will  ha^e  the  sole  prerogative 
of  voting  it  up  or  voting  it  down. 

The  prime  objective  of  this  proposejd  farm  legislatiMi  is  to 
raise  farm  prices  by  Government  reg^tion. 

This  bill  abounds  in  fallacies. 

Let  us  reason  together. 

First  is  the  fsdlacy  that  compulsori  control  of  production 
is  wise  and  desirable?  What  are  tie  facts?  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  the  views  of  a  constituent  of  mine 

raw  commodity  prices 

of  producers.     Adopted 

difflculties.  the  methods 

permanent.     In  most 

^thholdlng  supplies  from 

in  price  is  hailea  as 

always   attract   increased 

"loana"  on  Increas- 

Thla  only  serves  to  fur- 

aasurance   of   sta- 

curtailment  of  produc- 

stage. 

of  the  United  States 

In  the  international 


confol 


contr  }1 


beccme 


Lncrwse 


The  administration's  attempts  to 
have  inevitably  led  to  Oovemment 
as  emergency  measxires  to  cure  temporar ' 
gradtjally  change,  and  the  programs 
Instances  the  Initial  control  ctxislaCs  in 
the  market.     A  resulting  temporary 
a  sign  of  success.     But  Increased  prices 
production,  and  the  Oovemment  starts 
ing  stirpluses  to  try  to  maintain  prices 
ther  encourage  prodxictlon   by  giving 
bUlty  of  i»lcea.     Then  comes  compulsorr 
tlon  and  the  program  reached  its 

The  production  (or  price)  control 
In  three  commodities  indicates  what 
market. 


perman  tnt 
program 
hap  sens 


We   controlled   coppw   jvoduction.    an<l 
world  total   fell  from    54   percent   to  34 
cotton  prodiiction.  and  our  percenta^^  of 
83  percent  to  41  percent.     We  controllefi 
our  percentage  of  the  world  total  feU 
cent.      Other    countries    have    had    the 
with  coffee.  Cuba  with  sugar.  India  with 

By  first  trying  to   fix  prices,  and  flna^y 
production,  we  increase  the  price  of 
pie.   we  encourage   Increased  production 
comers  of  the   world  where  such  contrcl 
•t  toast  a  part  of  our  world  market,  oiir 


that  it  is  possible  to 


n:  »>•<'•'£; 


seeming 


our   percentage    of    the 

percent.      We   controlled 

the  world  total  fell  from 

wheat   production,   and 

35  percent  to  17  per- 

same    experience.      Brazil 

tea.  Bolivia  with  tin. 

to   do  that  regulating 

to  our  own  peo- 

of  these  commodities  in 

does  not  exist,  we  lase 

ability  to  buy  foreign- 


fr  )m 


com  nodlties 


commodities  we  need   Is  reduced,   and.   finally,   our   tax 
are   greatly    increased.   ;is    well    as  our   commodity   prices,   by 

of  the  "loans"  we  make  en  cur  o'^^-n  surplui-^s. 

The  whole  picture  Is  one  of  tangled  economics,  sufficiently  com- 
plex In  causes  and  effects  as  not  to  be  generally  und-^rstood.  and 
therefore  not  criticized  by  the  people  who  are  being  victimized 
by  the  false  policies  of  their  own  Govfrnm.ent. 

So  much  for  the  economics  of  compulsory  production 
control. 

Purthermore.  I  honestly  believe  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  are,  or  ^U  be.  opposed  to  such  a  program.  The 
National  Grange  is  out.spokcn  in  its  Cv3nd»mnation  of  com- 
pulsory control,  and  many  individual  members  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  feel  the  same.  Only  the  other  day  in  our  commit- 
tee one  member  reported  that  the  fanners  out  m  his  district 
were  aroused  against  compulsory  control.  He  had  been 
hearing  from  them.  Pas.s  this  legislation  and  you  will  hear 
more  from  them.  This  same  member  prophesied  that  those 
voting  for  compulsory  control  would  be  defeated  for 
reelection. 

If  this  legislation  becomes  \a'\-  and  the  full  effect  of  powers 
granted  thereunder  are  fully  rcali/^ed  by  the  American 
farmer.  I  predict  that  they  will  hold  us  responsible  for  having 
surrendered  the  freedom  of  action  and  powers  of  individual 
initiative  which  have  always  been  and,  please  God,  ever 
shall  \3e  their  heritage. 

Oh,  but  you  will  be  told  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
held  hearings  in  various  sections  of  the  Nation,  at  which 
fanners  appeared  and  voiced  their  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
gram. Undoubtedly  there  were  many  who  endorsed  the  pro- 
gram, and  very  probably  many  who  objected  to  it,  but  let 
me  point  out  one  method  which  wa.s  used  to  secure  endorse- 
ments at  the.se  hearings. 

OCBcials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — namely,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Divnsion — took  tlie  long-distance  tele- 
phone and  called  up  the  agricultural  commi.ssioners  in 
several  States  'I  am  referring  now  to  th»^  hearings  held  i/i 
the  northea.st  part  of  the  country — nam  ly.  New  York  State) 
and  gave  the  commissioners  a  list  of  names  to  t>e  invited  or 
requested  to  attend  this  hearing  in  New  York,  from  the^e 
several  States.  In  every  case  the  men  who  were  invited  were 
either  proponents  of  the  A.  A.  A.  or  they  were  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  throuph  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Division,  and  in  seme  cases  were  oa  the  salary 
list5  thereof.  In  .some  cases  where  thfse  individuals  could 
not  afford  to  go  and  pay  their  own  expenses  their  expenses 
were  paid  for  them.  To  me,  such  action  savors  .somewhat  of 
packing  a  jury,  or  perhaps,  in  view  of  what  was  attempted 
earlier  this  year.  I  should  say  packing  a  cou.  t.  ;  Applau.-.e.] 
Such  ai-e  the  methods  of  bureaucracies. 
In  my  opinion  compulsory  control  will  not  s^and  the  test 
of  economics,  will  not  command  the  support  of  the  fanners 
themselves  once  they  feel  its  yoke  upon  them,  nor  will  it 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  courL=^. 

This  bill  provides  for  coercion  of  farmers  into  acceptance 
of  compulsory  control  by  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  It  will 
tend,  and  maybe  it  is  in'ended,  to  ^^'t  up  a  collectivist 
system  in  America,  and  once  .sanctioned  for  agriculture  at- 
tempts will  speedily  follow  to  make  it  apply  to  labor  and  to 
industry. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  recent  addmss,  claimed  that 
George  Washington  would  have  favored  the  pre.sent-day 
Government  plan  to  aid  farmers.  That  may  be  true,  but. 
if  it  is  timely  to  quote  as  authority  leader.^  of  140  years  ago, 
over  and  against  that  I  offer  the  testimony  of  as  great  an 
agriculturist — Thomas  Jefferson — who.  in  speaking  of  agri- 
culture in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  said: 

Agriculture,  manufacture,  ciimmerce.  and  navigation,  the  four 
pUlars  of  our  prospenty.  are  the  most  thriving  wh"n  left  to 
Individual  enterprise 

I  do  commend  the  President,  however,  on  his  statement 
made  on  September  14  setting  forth  his  views  as  to  the 
fundamental  policies  which  should  b'^  followed  in  drafting 
a  farm  bill. 

That  was  a  sound  and  admirable  statement,  and  is  worthy 
of  thoughtful  consideration  by  every  Member  of  the  House, 
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as  well  as  of  all  American  citizens,  who  have  the  welfare 
of  agriculture  and  the  spirit  of  our  free  form  of  government 
at  heart. 

I  quote  from  the  President's  plea  for  a  sane  farm  program, 
as  follows: 

The  plan  must  finance  Itself.  Agriculture  has  at  no  time  soiight 
and  does  not  now  seek  any  such  access  to  the  Public  Treasury  as 
was  provided  by  the  costly  and  futile  attempts  at  price  stabUlza- 
tion  by  the  Federal  Prxm  Board. 

It  must  make  use  of  existing  agencies,  and  so  far  as  possible, 
be  decentralized  in  Its  administration,  so  that  the  chief  responsi- 
bUlty  for  its  operation  wUl  rest  with  the  locaUty  rather  than  with 
bureaucratic  machinery  in  Washington. 

The  plan  must  be.  Insofar  as  possible,  voluntary. 

The  statement  of  the  President  is  particularly  timely  at 
this  moment  when  the  House  and  Senate  are  working  daily 
to  produce  a  sane  program  for  the  farmers,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  follow  the  soimd  course  set  forth  by  the  Chief 
Executive. 

Perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear  at  the  beginning  of 
this  reference.  In  referring  to  this  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent I  said  it  was  made  on  September  14.  but  it  was  not 
September  14.  1937,  it  was  September  14,  1932.    [  Applause. 1 

Another  fallacy  of  the  pending  bill  is  in  attempting  to 
restrict  production  by  reduction  of  acreage.  One  needs  but 
to  contemplate  the  cotton  situation  since  the  passage  of 
the  Bankhead  Act,  and  the  greatly  increased  production 
which  came  from  a  given  acreage  by  heavier  applications 
of  fertihzer  and  the  narrowing  up  of  rows.  It  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  from  past  experience  in  recent  years 
that  reduction  of  acreage  will  not  result  in  proportionate 
reduction  in  total  yield. 

Still  another  fallacy  is  that  entertained  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  supported  in  this  bQl,  that  an  accurate 
or  worthwhile  estimate  of  agricultural  production  can  be 
made  in  1  year  of  what  the  agricultural  production  will  be 
6  months  or  9  months  ahead  in  the  future.  What  man  or 
agency  has  the  gift  of  prescience  in  a  degree  to  estimate  with 
any  certainty  the  influence  on  future  crop  jield  of  such 
often-present  factors  as  drought,  rainfall,  insect  enemies, 
plant  diseases,  and  many  other  variables? 

In  the  last  analysis  these  attempts  to  gage  future  pro- 
duction can  be  but  a  series  of  guesses,  and  the  guessers  are 
up  against  imponderable  forces  which  will  checkmate  the 
best  of  intentions  and  result  in  regrettable  confusion. 

Yet  another  fallacy  embodied  in  this  bill  is  the  potential 
Injustice  which  it  places  upon  the  largest  income  producer 
in  all  agriculture,  namely,  the  dair>-  industry. 

I  need  not  go  into  detail,  for  the  able  speeches  of  the  two 
gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  [Jlr.  Sauthoff  and  Mr,  Bou-eauI 
fully  set  this  forth.  A  gross  income  of  nearly  two  billion 
dollars  in  1936  establishes  the  importance  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try. It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that  the  dairy 
Interests  have  received  the  short  end  of  benefit':  from  the 
Agricultural  Administration. 

I  believe  that  the  fears  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the  coun- 
try that  a  large  part  of  the  30.000,000  acres  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  production  of  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  corn  lands 
will  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  for  feeding  of  dairy  herds, 
with  an  increasing  output  of  dairy  products,  are  well 
grounded.  With  the  Government  paying  the  ov^mers  of 
these  lands  for  taking  their  land  out  of  production  of  these 
staples,  it  is  certain  that  the  dairy  interests  will  be  faced 
with  a  greater  handicap  in  the  future. 

Convinced  of  these  injustices  and  discrepancies,  which  are 
adverse  factors  for  the  dairy  industry,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  support  the  Boileau  amendment  in  committee  and  I  shall 
vote  for  it  on  the  floor,  and  I  believe  it  will  receive  material 
support  on  the  basis  of  common  justice. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Members  of  the  House,  regardless  of 
party,  will  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  which  prohibits  foreign  shipments  of 
dairy  products  into  the  United  States  unless  said  dairy  prod- 
ucts have  been  produced  from  milk  or  cows  either  free 
from  bovine  tuberculosis  or  which  are  undergoing  tests  for 
bovine  tuberculosis.     Tuberculosis  has  been  cleaned  up  in 


my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  many  other  States  of 
the  Union.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  this,  and 
the  people  have  reaped  the  benefit  through  samtary  prod- 
ucts. What  a  fallacy  to  impose  such  a  reform,  with  great 
expense,  upwn  our  farmers,  and  then  to  leave  our  doors 
open  for  the  Nation  to  be  flooded  with  foreign  products 
produced  from  infected  herds. 

The  last  faUacy  which  I  bring  to  your  attention  is  the 
fallacy  which  I  have  cited  many  times  in  recent  years. 
Under  the  proposed  plan  in  the  pending  bill  we  shall  take 
about  30.000.000  acres  of  farm  land  out  of  production  and 
yet  we  permit  to  come  into  this  country  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  30,000.000  acres  of  foreign  farm  lands. 

We  are  telling  our  American  farmers,  for  whose  interests 
we  are  supposed  to  be  trustees,  that  there  is  no  market  in 
this  country  for  the  products  of  his  30.000,000  acres,  but  we 
are  telling  the  fanners  of  foreign  lands  to  send  theirs  in 
and  are  giving  them  the  American  market,  which  we  are 
taking  away  from  our  own  farmers. 

We  are  spending  hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars  for  irri- 
gation, reclaiming  land  to  make  It  productive,  and  then  we 
are  taxing  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  pay  benefit  pay- 
ments to  farmers  for  not  producing  on  land  already  available 
for  production. 

If  we  have  scholars  in  our  high  schools  who  are  not  cap- 
able of  recognizing  the  fallacy  of  such  a  procedure  they 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  our  State  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded, and  if  this  is  true  of  adolescents  how  much  more  It 
is  true  of  Members  of  Congress  who  permit  such  a  fallacy 
to  exist.    [Applause.] 

I  think  it  was  Puck  who  said:  "What  fools  these  mortals 
be." 

I  have  tried  sincerely  to  point  out  some  of  the  fallacies  In 
our  present  agricultural  policy  and  in  the  pending  bill,  but  I 
would  not  confine  my  remarks  solely  to  critici.'^m.  As  I  said 
in  the  beginning.  I  recognize  that  there  are  inequalities  and 
injustices  bearing  down  upon  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
but  I  believe  that  we  are  adopting  wrong  methods  to  bring 
them  real  and  lasting  relief.  I  want  to  help  them  solve  their 
problems  and  do  something  constructive  to  that  end.  There- 
fore, in  closing,  I  offer  a  program  for  agriculture: 

First.  Let  us  restore  confidence  in  the  Nation  by  passing 
at  this  session  modification  of  our  tax  system  [applause! 
as  set  forth  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pmance  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Harrison,  in  his  address  the  other  night. 

Then  we  should  balance  the  Budget  in  accordance  with 
the  sotmd  address  of  Secretary  Morgenthau  a  few  weeks  ago. 
And  then  we  should  repeal  the  Thomas  amendment,  under 
which  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  print  three 
bollions  of  paper  money  in  the  emergency  a  few  days  ago. 
Such  action  would  at  once  improve  business,  and  that 
would  relieve  unemployment,  and  that  would  increase  con- 
sumption, which  would  t)eneflt  the  farmer. 

Second.  I  woiUd  not  take  away  the  birthright  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  and  give  it  to  foreign  producers,  as  incontro- 
vertible figures  demonstrate  has  been  done.  This  is  con- 
cisely set  forth  in  the  armual  report  of  the  National  Grange 
from  which  I  quote; 

For  the  first  6  mcnth.s  of  1937: 

Agricultural    imports $1,151,038,222 

Agricultural    export.s 4.35,09.1,385 

Agricultural    trade    deficit 715,938.837 

This  tell-s  the  story  of  millions  of  lost  acreage  to  cur  agriculture. 

Third.  Encourage  and  stimulate  farm  cooperatives,  and  so 
help  the  farmers  to  help  themselves. 

Fourth.  Continue  and  improve  the  SoO  Conservation  Act. 

Fifth.  Maintain  and  strengthen  the  resources  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  which  has  been  a  sound,  constructive 
agency  for  the  farmer's  benefit. 

Sixth.  Pay  the  farmers  subsidies  to  develop  new  crops  of 
value.  There  is  a  vast  opportunity  for  such  constructive 
action  in  this  field.  By  this  we  could  develop  new  industrial 
outlets  for  nonfood  crops  which  industry  could  utilize,  and 
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anomalies  and  injus- 

always  pays. 

down  ujxjn  the  farm- 


practical  and  should 
work  il  the  fallacious 


In  the  r«alm  of  chemistry  there  is  mu(  h  of  hope  for  agrlcul- 
txirc  in  the  possibilities  of  production  of  alcohol  for  power, 
tung  oil.  soyt>ean  oil.  and  other  prodicts  which  the  skill  of 
research  can  develop. 

Seventh.  Investigate  and  adjust  the 
tices  of  freight  rates  which  the  farmer 

Eighth.  Correct  injustices  that  bear 
ers  at  this  country  through  mosiopoll^c  power  and  controL 

H€re  is  an  outline  of  a  program  whi(  h,  while  not  spectacu- 
lar. 3ret  in  my  judgment  is  sound  anc 
be  the  American  way.  I  believe  it  wil 
pubcles  now  being  stressed  are  dlscailed  and  we  ret\im  to 
sanity.     [  Applause.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes«e  [Mr.  Taylor  1. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
endorse  wholehedtedly  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentl^rian  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Masstngale ] , 
who  declared  in  his  address  early  in  t  le  afternoon  that  this 
bill  is  a  veritable  Chinese  puzzle.  To  understand  this  meas- 
ure, you  would  not  only  have  to  employ  logarithms  but  you 
would  have  to  have  a  series  of  sean:es  with  the  departed 
spirit  of  Houdinl  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  read  and  reiead  the  bill  before  us. 
and  for  2  days  I  have  listened  to  the  ( lebate  that  has  ensued 
on  the  measure,  and  the  more  I  read  a  od  the  more  discussion 
I  hear  the  more  I  am  convinced  tha  no  (xie  can  interpret 
the  provisions  of  this  UU  or  can  prec  ict  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  Just  what  effect  It  will  hjve  on  the  agriculture 
of  the  Nation  if  oiacted.  Despairink  of  enlightenment  in 
this  Chamber,  on  yesterday  I  visitedT another  forum  where 
a  simnar  measure  is  under  discussicn,  and  to  my  further 
bewilderment  and  dismay,  I  discovert  td  that  the  other  body 
is  suffering  from  the  some  bog  and  c(  infusion  which  prevails 
In  this  body.  It  seems  to  me  that  tlie  more  we  debate  and 
consider  this  proposition  the  more  "confounded  becomes  our 
confusion." 

Mr.  Chairman,  recognizing  the  cmnipotence  of  Divine 
Providence,  I  have  always  been  skeptical  of  any  legislation 
that  any  parliamentary  body  tdaj  enact,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  circumvent  Nature.  Regardless  of  any  legis- 
lation which  we  may  enact,  I  have  aJi  idea  that  the  seasons 
will  continue  to  come  and  go.  and  tte  rain  will  continue  to 
fall  upon  the  Just  and  the  unjust,  j  ist  as  it  has  since  the 
morning  stars  first  sang  at  creation's  dawn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  we  would  pass  a  biU  cxirtailing  agri- 
cultural production  in  this  country  vhen  during  the  first  8 
months  of  the  present  year  we  Imported  $1,115,000,000  worth 
(rf  agricultural  commodities  and  exp)rted  only  agriciiltural 
products  to  the  value  of  $400.000 .00( ,  does  not  make  sense 
to  me  and  is  beyond  my  power  of  comprehension. 

I  had  hoped,  if  we  passed  a  farm  till  at  this  session,  that 
some  attention  might  be  given  to  livestock  and  some  provi- 
sion made  for  its  improvement.  In  this  hope,  however,  I 
regret  to  say  I  have  been  sadly  diss  ppointed.  In  previous 
agricultin-al  legislation,  livestock  has  received  attention,  but 
that  attention  was  In  the  nature  of  decimation  and  destruc- 
tion of  livestock  by  slaughta*.  You  will  recall  that  under 
the  Triple  A  program  6,000,000  pigs.  1,000.000  mother  cows, 
and  2.000.000  sheep  were  slaughtered,  while  at  the  same 
time  meat  products  were  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  to  the  value  of  more  than  a 
billitm  dollars.  To  me  such  a  policy  is  unreasonable  and 
paradoxical,  not  to  say  downright  sill  r. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  legislation  could  ye  enacted  to  improve 
the  type  of  our  livestock  it  would  be  a  definite  move  in  the 
right  direction.  Such  legislation  would  be  sound,  practical, 
and  of  permanent  benefit  and  value,  and  would  not  be  an 
Infringement  on  the  power  of  Providsnce.  Dr.  L.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, of  the  University  of  TennesKe,  has  outlined  such  a 
plan,  and  it  is  so  sound  and  plausible  hat  I  ask  consent  that 
it  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks.    Hi  >  plan  is  as  follows : 

The  soil  conaerrmtiOQ  and  farm  allotnient  program  has  so  far 
omitted  UvestodE.     The  program  aa  It  1b   >ertalna  to  aoU  coiuerva- 


tlon  nnd  improvement  by  mcnn.s  nf  lime.  fprtlU.^<^ra.  and  sct-dlnp  of 
row  crop  acrpKg?  to  ijra-vs  f  .r  pa.sUirp  purposes,  and  the  pJtuitlnR 
of  Ipstumcs.  To  make  a  wci: -rounded  pro.-i-nm  fnr  the  farmer  of 
the  Sout.heast  as  well  as  for  tlie  f.\rmer  vi  tiie  Nation  a  Uycstock 
Improvement  movement  should   be   Incorporat  d. 

As  roughage  tonnape  and  panure  arr>Mi*e  U  ;nrrri\.sed  It  ti  only 
logical  that  an  outlet  should  be  provided  through  livestock.  Un- 
less the  farmer  can  In  this  way  m.-xrK'-t  his  s^Tiss  and  Increased 
tonnage  of  roughage  It  can  readily  be  recocrnl-'ed  that  he  will 
reach  a  point  of  saturation  with  reference  to  crops  and  soil  Im- 
provement beyond  which  he  win  bt?  reluctant  to  go.  and  his 
tendency  will  be  to  give  up  the   present  program  entirely. 

In  inaugurating  this  movement  It  Is  suggested  that  a  benefit 
pajrment  similar  In  nature  to  that  received  by  the  farmer  In  the 
soil  con-^ervatlon  and  farm  allotment  program  be  paid  to  the 
farmer  who  will  breed  his  livestock  to  an  approved  purebred  sire. 
This  payment  should  be  based  on  the  cow,  sow,  mare,  and  ewe  as  a 
unit,  and  the  suggested  outline  of  ihe  same  U  as  follows : 

Horses:  A  benefit  payment  of  $4  per  head  to  the  farmer  who 
will  breed  his  mare  to  a  purebred  Jark  or  stallion  in  the  com- 
munity doing  custom  service.  A  benefit  payment  of  92  per  head 
to  the  farmer  who  uses  the  service  of  hi.s  own  Jack  or  stallion. 

Cattle;  A  benefit  pajrment  of  $2  per  head  to  the  farmer  who  will 
breed  his  cows  or  heifers  of  breeding  age  to  a  purebred  bull  In  the 
community  doing  custom  service.  A  benefit  payment  of  $1  per 
head  to  the  farmer  who  u.ses  the  service  of  his  (  wn  male  on  the 
cows  m  his  herd  up  to  50  head,  then  a  benefit  pa\-ment  of  50 
cents  per  head  for  the  next  50  h^ad;  then  a  benefit  pajTnent  of 
25  cents  per  head  for  the  next  100  head,  and  In  the  case  of  large 
commercial  herds  a  limitation  on  the  benefit  payments  should  be 
set  by  those  administering  the  proEn^am. 

Hogs:  A  benefit  payment  of  $1  50  per  head  to  the  farmer  who 
will  breed  his  sow  to  a  purebred  bear  In  the  community  doing 
custom  service.  A  benefit  paj-ment  of  $1  per  head  to  the  farmer 
who  uses  the  service  of  his  own  m^ale  on  the  sows  In  his  herd  up  to 
10  head:  then  a  benefit  payment  of  ,50  cents  per  head  for  the  next 
20  head,  and  a  limitation  en  the  benefit  payments  in  the  case  of 
large  herds. 

Sheep:  A  beneficial  payment  of  5D  renCs  per  head  to  the  farmer 
who  will  use  a  purebred  ram  on  his  ewes  up  to  25  head;  then  a 
benefit  payment  of  25  cents  per  head  for  a.n  additional  75  ewes: 
and  then  a  limitation  on  the  benefit  payments  in  the  case  of  large 
flocks. 

The  appropriation  of  money  by  the  United  Spates  Congress  for 
the  soil  conservation  and  farm  allotment  protrram  was  reported 
not  used  this  past  year  by  some  $50,000,000.  It  Is  con.servatlvely 
estimated  that  about  80  pcrcpnt  of  the  present  allotment  will  be 
used  this  year.  If  this  Is  tpje,  the  appropriation  a.s  made  by 
Congress  should  adequately  carry  a  livestock  Improvement  pro- 
gram based  en  a  benefit-payment  plan  for  the  use  of  purebred 
sires.  The  number  of  participants  fn  the  various  States  will  de- 
pend upon  the  num.ber  of  farm.ers  who  have  the  stuff  to  breed. 
From  a  cross  section  of  the  Nation  !t  l.s  roii^hly  estimated  that 
the  48  States  will  require  soniethia;  hke  $50,000'000  annually  for 
benefit  payments. 

The  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  incorporation  of  a  livestock- 
Improvement  program  Is  already  set  up.  The  additional  informa- 
tion which  the  farmer  would  have  to  give  in  filling  out  his  work 
sheet  would  be  the  number  of  livestock  which  he  had  on  his  farm 
and  expected  to  breed.  A  defiulte  report  would  have  to  be  made 
upon  the  foaling  of  the  colt,  the  dropping  of  the  calf,  the  farrow- 
ing of  the  sow,  and  the  liimbmg  of  the  ewe.  as  proof  of  claim 
for  the  t>eneQt  payment  duo 

If  provision  is  made  for  the  livestock  farmer  to  participate  In 
the  national  farm  program  the  u.^^e  of  purebred  sires  for  the  Im- 
provement of  quality  i.s  as  ri5.?ential  a.^  the  application  of  lime 
and  fertilizer  are  for  the  improvement  of  sell  and  the  increa.sing 
crop  yield.  Such  movement  al.so  means  the  Increase  in  the  com- 
mercial or  market  value  of  t.he  offspring,  which  greatly  transcends 
any  expendltiire  of  m^oney  for  benefit  payments. 

Conditions  In  the  Southea-st  so  far  as  cl.rnate.  topography,  and 
diversification  of  crops  grown  are  concerned  are  conducive  to 
livestock  production.  The  southern  farmer  has  been  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  reference  to  being  adeqtiately  .supplied  with  livestock 
to  properly  utilize  his  acres.  The  livestock  which  he  has  raised 
has  been  of  Inferior  quality,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  pure- 
bred sire.  In  an  Improvement  movement  encouraged  by  the  Federal 
Government,    that    rapid    advancement    may    be    expected. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  facilities  of  the  South  for  livestock 
production,  there  has  come  to  the  South  In  the  past  10  years 
an  investment  of  better  than  SIO.OOOWO  in  packing  plants,  and 
between  85.000.000  and  S6  000  000  m  building  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  milk  products.  This  expansion  of  the  packing  and 
milk  industries  is  simply  preceding  an  Industrial  expansion  of 
this  entire  area.  The  si.iuthern  farmer  is  prlmarliv  interested  in 
Unproinng  the  quality  of  his  livestock  for  the  market. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  thinking  livestock  men  sxich  program. 
If  Initiated,  would  Infuse  new  b!r<xl  and  bring  a  much  greater 
number  of  participants  into  the  present  farm  program  than  have 
embraced  it  so  far.  The  incorporation  of  a  livestock  program 
with  the  improvement  of  soils  and  crops  would  present  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Scuthea.'^t  as  well  as  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation, 
a  more  all-around  prcxiram.  and  render  them  livestock  conscious 
as  well   as  soU-   and   crop -improvement  conscious. 
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KxHiarr — Tcnnbkei 

Cattle—Imprvi'rment  by  use  o/  purrbrrd  tntU — Data  based  on 

19S6   census 

Number   farn\s  reporting.    1935 234,157 

Kumber  of  head.  1935  37. 677,593 

Average   per  farm.   1935 -  5  5 

Value.    1935- -—  117.820.695 

Less  30  percent  for  noubreeders.  replacement,  market 

turnover,  etc $542,007 


Estimated  that  75  percent  of  farmers  wlU  participate 
in  program.,  or  406.505  head  for  breeding. 

60  percent,  or  243.903  head,  for  community  or  custom 
breeding  at  $2  per  head  benefit  payment 

40  percent,  or  162.602  head,  on  farms  where  buU  Is 
owned,  at  91  per  bead  benefit  i>ayment 

Total  benefit  payment  on  catUe 


|4«7,  806 
162.602 


650,408 


Annual  commercial  and  market  Increase  In  cattle  and 
cattle  products  due  to  influence  of  purebred  sire,  at 
»11  per  head $4,471.  565 

Pltis  benefit  payment 650,408 


Total 6. 121.  963 

Swine — Improvement  by  use  of  purebred  hoar — Data  based  on 

1935  ceiisu^ 

Number  farms  reporting,   1935 163. 142 

Number  of  head.   1935 1.002,283 

Average  per  farm,   1935 6.  1 

Value,    1935 $9,708,000 


Brood   rows: 

Spring    farrow,    1937-. 
Fall  farrow.  1937 


112.000 
97,000 


Total 


Estimated  that  75  percent  of  farmers  will  participate 
In  program,  or  156.760  head  for  breeding. 

75  percent,  or  92,570  head,  for  community  or  custom 
breeding  at  $1.50  F>er  head  benefit  paj'ment 

25  percent,  or  64,190  head,  on  farms  where  boar  is 
owned  at  $1  per  head  benefit  payment 

Total  benefit  payment  on  swine 


209,000 


$108,855 

64,  190 

173.045 


Annual  commercial  and  market  Increase  in  pork  and 
pork  products  due  to  influence  of  purebred  pboa, 
on  basis  of  two  litters  per  year,  5  pigs  per  litter,  or 
1.881.120  head  finished  at  a  market  weight  of  200 
pounds  with  Increased  market  value  of  $1.60  per 
head $2,829.  680 

Plus  benefit  payment 173.045 


Total 8,  002,  685 

Sheep  improvement  by  use  of  purebred  ram  data  based  on  1935 

CCTISUS 

Number  farms  reporting 17,366 

Number  of  head.   1935 411,088 

Average  per  farm,  1935 23.8 

Value,    1935 $1,870,450 

Nxmiber  of  ewes  1  year  old  and  over  for  service 322,  232 

Estimated  that  90  percent  of  farmers  will  participate 

In  program,  or  290,008  head  for  breeding. 
290.008   head   for   service   on   farms  where   flocks  are 

owned,  at  $0.50  per  heatl $145,004 

Total  benefit  payment  on  slieep $145,004 


Annual  commercial  and  market  Increase  in  value  due 
to  influence  of  purebred  ram:  110  percent  lamb 
crop,  or  319,008  lambs,  tit  $2.40  per  head $765,619.20 

Plus  benefit  payment 145,004.00 

Total 870,  623.  20 

Draft  stock  improvement  by  use  of  purebred  stallion  or  jack 
[Data  based  on  1935  census  supplemented  by  livestock  and  crops 

report  of  Jan.  1,  1937] 
Horses: 

Number  farms  reporting.   1935 85,897 

Nvimber  of  head: 

1935     140.621 

1937 151.000 

Average  per  farm.   1935 16 

Value: 

1935 $11,  414,  641 

1937 $16, 005,  000 

Mules: 

Number  farms  report.ng.  1935 141.358 

Number  of  head: 

1935 304. 827 

1937 291. 000 


Draft  stock  imprtH-me'^t  by  usr  of  purrbrtd  stallkm  or  ja:  k     <»n. 
Mules-- Cent  inur<1 

Average  per  farm,    ISiU'* 

Value 

1935 - $J*1    835  1R7 

1937 $40,  875  000 


3  a 


Number  of  mares  on  farms  for  service  In  1935. 
15  percent  increase  for  1937 


31    VM 
2i  288 


Estimated  that  90  percent  of  farmers  owning   mares 

will    participate    in    program,    or    21.860    head    for 

breeding. 
92  percent,  or  20,112  head,  for  community  or  custom 

service,  at  *4  per  head  benefit  pa>Tnent 

8  percent,  or  1.748  head,  or  farms  where  sire  is  owned, 

at  $2  per  head . 

Total  benefit  payment  on  draftstock 


$80,448 
3.496 


83,944 


Annual  Increase  In  market  value  of  colts  2  years  old. 
due  to  the  Influence  of  a  purebred  sire,  at  $40 
per    head 

Plus  benefit  payment 


$874.  440 
88,944 


Total 958,  384 

Summary  total  results  due  to  influence  of  purebred  aires 
Benefit  payment; 

Cattle $650,  408 

Swine 173.045 

Sheep 146  000 

Draft  stock 83,  944 


Total 1,052,397 


Increase  tn  market   value: 

Cattle 4.471,555 

Swine 2,  829.  680 

Sheep 765,  619 

Draft  stock 874,440 


Total 8,  941,  294 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  farmer,  and  I  would  certainly  cheerfully  support  any 
legislation  which  might  redound  to  his  benefit.  But  during 
my  years  in  Congress  and  my  experience  with  the  efforts 
we  have  made  to  improve  the  farmer's  lot,  I  sometimes  won- 
der if  the  complicated  and  crack-pot  legislation  we  have 
enacted  in  his  behalf  has  not  been  more  harmful  than 
helpful  to  him.  I  know  that  it  Is  the  sentiment  of  a  large 
segment  of  our  farming  population  that  governmental  inter- 
ference is  harmful.  A  great  many  farmers  do  not  want  to 
be  humiliated  by  subsidy  nor  by  regimentation.  TTiey  want 
to  be  let  alone  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  They  own 
their  farms,  and  they  want  to  be  free  to  control  their  own 
crops  and  their  own  destiny.  TTiey  do  not  want  to  be  serfs, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  come  imder  the  domination  of 
crystal-gazing  bureaucrats  and  experimenters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  some  of  the  obnoxious  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  eliminated,  I  shall  feel  constrained  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  .such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  entering  into  a 
discussion  of  the  farm  bill  as  introduced  on  Monday  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Jones),  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee.  I  want  to  commend  him  and  the  com- 
mittee for  their  sincere  and  hard  efl'orts  to  bring  to  the 
House  a  measure  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  agriculture.  This 
bill  no  doubt  contains  many  divergent  views,  and  after  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  for  2  full  days  one  can  readily  realire 
that  this  measure  is  a  compromise.  In  fact,  all  legislation 
enacted  into  law  is  compromise.  Manj^  further  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  the  bill  before  we  rciach  a  final  vote,  and 
then  we  wlU  have  days  or  possibly  weeks  in  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  before  final  enactment. 

I  desire  to  state  at  the  outset  that  this  measure,  in  my 
opinion,  will  not  assure  the  farmers  of  their  fair  share  of  the 
national  income.  The  farmers  do  not  ask  for  special  favors, 
but  they  are  interested  in  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  securing 
of  parity  income,  parity  prices,  or  cost  of  production  for  the 
things  on  the  farm  that  they  must  sell  in  the  public  market. 
Agriculture  is  our  greatest  basic  industry.    TTie  records  show 
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that  our  country  has  never  been 
basis  unless  agriculture  was  prospeJous. 

It  IS  interestmg  to  note  that  agriculture 
the  national  income  declined  stead  ly 
1850  to  7.5  percent  in   1932.     This 
a  shift  of  our  population  from  the 
thla  period,  and  it  shows  the  inequality 
nonfarra  income.    Not  only  did  agriculture 
the  national  income  decline  from 
capita  farm  income   in  relationshib 
income  also  declined  from  a  high  p^int 
to  30  percent  In  1932.     Since  193 
been  enacted  to  assist  in  increasingj 
but  very  little  progress  has  been  ma  le 
income  was  $63,799,000,000.  out  of  w(hich 
9.4  percent,  or  only  approximately 
mated  that  this  year  the  30.000.004 
less  than  11  percent  of  our  natioEaJ 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  impcjssible 
covery  when  the  farmer  and 
30  percent  of  the  jjeople.  actually 
cent  of  the  national  income.    The 
tion  are  well  defined  in  the  comnUttee 
as  follows: 


on  a  solid  or  prosperous 


!6 


agricu  Iture 


's  total  share  of 

from  33.6  percent  in 

was  caused  largely  by 

farm  to  the  city  during 

of  farm  income  with 

s  total  share  of 

to  1932,  but  the  per 

to  the  national   total 

of  67  percent  in  1860 

various  measures  have 

the  agricultural  income. 

In  1936  our  national 

agriculture  received 

000.000.000.    It  is  estir 

farm  folks  will  receivie 

income.    I  know  you 

to  have  sound  re- 

.  representing  about 

receive  less  than  10  per- 

purposes  of  this  legisla- 

report,  which  reads 


fajin 


ej cept 


rot 


LetrlslatJon   to  me«t  the   present 
focused   on   the   control   of   acreage 
Incidental   control    brouRht   about    by 
out    recognized    soll-conaervatlon    and 
their  farma.     Such  legislation  should 
of  scarcity.     Nor  should   such  leglslat 
temporary  emergency.     It  should,  on 
abundant  production  of  agricultural 
the  storage  or  warehousing  of  the 
In  order  to  have  such  commodities  ava 
years   of   drought   or   other    adverse 
should,  by  means  of  loans,  assist  fam 
emment    In    reaching    this    desirable 
■hould  provide   means  of   regaining   o 
products  to  the  end  that  such  produ(^ts 
markets  of  the  world.     As  an  aid  to 
and  as  a  benefit  to  both  farmers  and 
In  the  United  States,  It  should  prov 
freight-rate  structure  so  far  as  It 
products.    And  finally  It  should  e 
bllltles  of  new  uses  and  new  markets 
In  cooperation  with  the  State  agrlculti^al 
agencies. 


rice 
rela;es 
;ncoui  age 


and 
ar; 

cf 


lor 


.he  it 


The  features  of  this  bill 
and  soil-building  practices,  the 
production,  the  provisions  for  loan^ 
farmers  in  holding  their  crops 
return   of  our  export   markets 
should  be  helpful  to  the  farmers 
couraging  to  me  to  note  that  on^ 
legislation   is   to   provide   means 
market  in  farm  products. 

If  our  Nation  was  fortunate  ei^ough 
outlet  for  a  large  supply  of  our  w 
crops,  even  at  a  low  price,  then 
lation  that  would  give  the  farmer 
percentage  of  his  farm  commodities 
home  and  permit  him  to  sell  or 
at  whatever  they  would  bring  on 
home  price  of  these  farm  commodities 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  faiiner 
to  the  commodities  he  must  purchise 
It  Is  not  always  a  question  of  whsjt 
his  commodities,  but  a  fanner's 
termined  by  what  his  doUar  will 
taxes,    interest,    and    manufactured 
opinion,  this  type  of  farm  legislation 
cally  cause  the  farmer  to  take  a 
of  production  and  place  it  in  soil 
our  present  system  of  reciprocal 
not  consider  such  a  program.    In 
strojred  our  export  market  for  fairm 
now  importing  encxmous  amounts 
Ucts.    Recently  we  have  been  inforhied 
petitive  agncultiiral  products,  such 
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bjectlve.      Such    legislati  n 

u   export   markets    In   farm 

may  flow  freely  Into  the 

accomplishing   this  purpose. 

:onsumers  of  farm  products 

means  for  examining  trte 

to  freight  rates  en  farm 

research  Into  the  posa- 

;or  agricultural  commodities 
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dealiiig   with  soil-conservation 

encouragement  of  abundant 

on  commodities  to  assist 

the  effort  to  secure  a 

laudable   purposes   and 

this  country.     It  is  en- 

of  the  purposes  of  this 

regaining   our   export 


to  have  a  foreign 
,  cotton,  and  other  farm 
'PC  would  insist  on  legis- 
a  domestic  price  on  the 
that  were  consumed  at 
lispose  of  the  remainder 
the  world  market.     The 
would  then  be  based 
's  dollar  as  compared 
in  our  home  markets, 
the  farmer  receives  for 
prosperity  is  generally  de- 
purchase  in  the  way  of 
commodities.     In    my 
would  soon  automati- 
pjercentage  of  his  land  out 
-improving  crops.    Under 
trade  agreements  we  can- 
fact,  we  have  largely  dt- 
commoditles  and  aire 
)f  competitive  farm  prod- 
that  imports  of  com- 
as wheat,  com.  Livestock, 


and  .so  forth,  have  excepd^-d  our  exports  by  18  percent  for 
the  first  time  in  the  hi.story  of  our  Nation. 

For  the  year  1936  we  exported  competitive  farm  products 
valued   at   $733,000,000    and   imported   .similar   commodities 
valued  at  $868,000,000.     During  the  Hrst  9  months  of  1937 
we  imported  84,000,000  bushels  of  corn  and  18.721.580  bushels 
of  wheat.     These  impoit,s  have,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  recent  drought  years.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  :s  a  growing  feelmg  amone  farmers  th.it  their  prod- 
ucts are  being  imported  through  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties 
for  the  exportation  of  manufactured  commodities.     Person- 
ally. I  believe  the  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  he  should  not  be  forced  into  competition 
with  farm   products   produced   by   countries  which   have   a 
much  lower  standard  of  living.     On  several  occasions  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
Department  of  AgncuJture  us  makinp  an  effort  to  divert  land 
from  the  production  of  farm  crops  in  order  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses, at  the  same  time  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
spending  hundreds  of  mUlioii-s  of  dollars  to  bring  millions  of 
acres  of  and  land  into  production.     Becuu.se  of  this  every 
taxpayer  is  paying  for  an  inconsistent  and  noncoordinatod 
agricultural    policy     The    Department    of    Agriculture    has 
estimated  that  by  taking  30.000.000  acres  of  land  out  of  pro- 
duction and  planting  it  to  soil-improving  crops,   it   would 
leave  approximately  the  proper  amount  of  tillable  land  to 
produce  sufflcient  farm   products  for  the   Nation  and  keep 
down  the  burdensome  surpluses  which  accumulate  from  time 
to  time.     We  have  been  informed  that  this  30.000,000  acres 
is  about  the  amount  of  land  that  would  have  bt-en  neces- 
sary to  have  produced  the  farm  crops  that  have  been  im- 
ported into  this  country  durm?  the  past  year. 

During  recent  sessions  of  Congres.s  we  have  voted  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  purpase  of  bringing  into  production 
8.000  000  acres  of  agricultural  land,  mast  ol  which  i?  arid. 
One  project,  known  a.s  thp  Columbia  Rivei  Ba.'^in  project, 
will  co.st  approximately  $485,000,000  and  bring  into  produc- 
tion 1.200,000  acres  of  and  land.  I  am  not  oppc>sed  to  all 
reclamation  and  irrigation  project.s.  but  do  believe  that  the 
two  departments  of  government  should  coordinate  their 
land-use  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  am^^nds  ♦h*^  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  .\rt  Ir.  dealing  with  our  five  major  crops: 
cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  ct'in,  and  nc^\  .\11  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  purp<'ises  and  workings  ot  the  Soil  Conservation 
Ac«:.  One  section  of  this  bill  should  t>e  very  helpful  in  our 
section  of  the  country.  Subdivision  5  of  section  8  uiider  the 
soii-con.servation  program  r^ads  in  part  as  follows: 

Sh.iU  be  construed  to  cover  w.'ter  con.serv.ition  and  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  w.itrr  on  Individual  tfirn-.s,  Includ;:^.?  mea.sures  to 
prevent  run-jff.  the  building  of  checlc  dams  and  ponds,  and  pro- 
viding facilities  for  applying  water  to  the  land. 

Under  thas  amendment,  farmers  will  be  paid  for  conserving 
and  storing  water  as  a  part  of  the  soil-improving  provisions 
of  the  bill  should  they  elect  to  do  so. 

The  major  crops  in  this  bill  affecting  our  section  are  wheat 
and  corn.  Following  several  years  of  ."^hort  crops,  we  are 
now  faced  with  a  thr'-atened  surplus.  To  those  of  us  who 
live  in  an  area  that  did  not  raise  any  corn  c:  wheat  in  sub- 
stantial quantities  this  year,  nor  fo.'  several  years,  it  is  hard 
to  think  in  terms  of  surpluses.  This  situation  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  framing  of  any  farm  legislation. 
I  plan  on  offering  an  amendment  at  the  proper  time  which 
will  prohibit  the  quota  pro'.isions  of  this  act  from  applying 
for  that  year  in  any  county  that  did  not  produce  75  percent 
of  an  average  crop  of  wheat  or  coin  tht>  previous  year.  I 
hope  this  am'-ndment  will  be  adopted. 

The  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  mforms  us  that  our  pres- 
ent wheat  situation  is  something  about  lik'"  this.  Following 
four  short  wheat  crops,  which  averaged  600  000.000  bushels 
from  1932  to  1936.  the  wheat  carry-over,  or  surplus,  was 
reduced  to  90.000.000  bushels  by  last  June,  This  reduced 
surplus  b:ough*  abou*  a  price  considerably  over  $1  per 
bushel.  The  whtat  farmers  of  the  United  States  in  the  fall 
of  1937  planted  80,000.000  acres  of  wheat  from  which  it  is 
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estimated  that  we  raised  approximately  900.000,000  bushels. 
This,  with  the  estimated  carry-over,  gave  us  about  990,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  wheat  used  for  normal  domestic  con- 
sumption and  feed  and  seed  is  approximately  620,000,000 
bushels.  To  this  we  add  our  50,000,000  bushels  for  export. 
making  a  total  of  670,000.000  bushels  that  we  should  be  able 
to  dispose  of  before  next  harvest.  The  Department  of  Agrl- 
tulture  informs  me  that  from  July  1  to  September  30  this 
year  we  sold  for  wheat  export,  including  flour,  only  10,200,- 
000  bashek  of  wheat.  Therefore  it  is  possible  we  will  not 
reach  the  estimated  50,000,000  bushels.  To  this  670,000,000 
bushels  we  should  add  a  normal  carry-over  of  125,000.000 
bushels,  which  will  give  us  795,000.000  bushels  of  wheat. 
When  we  subtract  this  from  the  990,000,000  bushels  raised, 
together  with  surplus,  we  will  have  a  carry-over  of  surplus 
next  July  of  approximately  200,000,000  bushels. 

Preliminary  estimates  Indicate  that  again  this  fall  the 
wheat  farmers  have  planted  approximately  80,000.000  acres. 
It  Is  estimated  that  we  can  produce  in  the  United  States  the 
normal  requirements  of  this  crop  on  56,000,000  acres.  There- 
lore,  should  we  produce  an  average  crop  of  wheat  next  year 
we  will  immediately  be  faced  with  a  burdensome  surplus. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  regarding  wheat  are  such  that 
It  will  not  aCTect  the  production  of  wheat  until  we  have  a 
prospective  yield  and  carry-over  of  1,027.000,000  bushels, 
and  should  not  be  effective  before  1940.  Personally,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  we  should  have 
quotas,  but  if  we  must,  I  can  favor  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  which  are  not  nearly  so  stringent  as  the  Senate 
bill.  When  this  bill  is  up  for  amendment  and  debate  I  ex- 
pect to  express  myself  further  on  the  subject. 

The  com  section  of  this  biU  is  somewhat  different  than 
that  regarding  wheat  in  that  we  have  a  commercial  corn 
area  in  the  United  States  comprising  in  whole  or  in  pert  10 
Com  Belt  States.  I  note  by  the  map  submitted  for  consider- 
ation that  the  present  area  includes  the  following  coimties 
In  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Kansas:  Sherman, 
Chej'enne,  Decatur,  Norton,  Graham,  Phillips,  Smith,  Jewell, 
Republic,  and  Cloud.  The  commercial  corn-producing  area 
Includes  all  counties  in  which  the  average  production  of 
field  com.  during  the  10  calendar  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  calendar  year  in  which  the  area  is  determined,  after 
adjustment  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  is  400  bushels 
or  more  per  farm,  and  4  bushels  or  more  for  each  acre  of 
farm  land  in  the  county.  The  commercial  corn  area  pro- 
duces approximately  1,700,000,000  bushels  of  corn  while  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  United  States  produces  approxi- 
mately 900.000.000  bushels.  In  other  words,  only  three-fifths 
of  the  com  is  produced  In  what  will  be  known  as  a  restricted 
com -producing  area.  It  seems  to  me  this  might  work  to  a 
distinct  disadvantage  to  the  com  producers  in  the  restricted 
sections.  It  will  not  be  my  policy  to  discuss  what  we  are 
told  is  an  abnormally  large  corn  crop  this  year  in  view  of 
the  conditions  in  our  district  where  we  have  produced  no 
com  to  speak  of  for  several  years. 

Before  concluding  I  want  to  compliment  the  House  commit- 
tee on  bringing  in  a  bill  that  does  not  carry  the  fines  and 
penal  provisions  carried  in  the  Senate  bill,  particularly  that 
section  which  reads  that  whenever  a  farmer  fails  to  furnish 
proof  of  his  market  of  either  wheat  or  com  by  records, 
marketing  cards,  or  other  reports  that  might  be  required  by 
the  administration,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  this  type  of 
legislation  for  the  farmers  of  our  country  and  should  any 
such  provision  be  In  the  bill  before  final  passage  I  shall  be 
forced  to  vote  against  it. 

It  Is  not  necessary,  In  my  opinion,  to  have  a  farm  pro- 
gram with  penal  provisions,  and,  more  than  that,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  should  we  be  able  to  give  the  farmers  a  program 
that  they  feel  will  be  helpful  to  them,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  use  coercion  to  secure  their  cooperation.  The  House  bill 
contains  compulsory  provisions  regarding  cotton  and  tobacco 
and  when  the  proper  time  comes  I  expect  to  vote  to  remove 
these  provisions  from  the  bilL 


In  conclusion  I  want  to  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
work  and  vote  for  any  amendments  which  will  improve  this 
bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  and  producer. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomason]. 

Mr.  THOMASON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chaiman.  we  have  had 
this  afternoon  a  very  interesting  study  in  contrasts.  I  was 
not  surprised  that  m^-  distinguished  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  ToBEY]  could  find  absolutely  no  good  in  this  bill 
and,  although  he  submitted  a  rather  interesting  program  as 
a  substitute  for  this  bill,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right  his 
own  party  was  in  control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  White  House,  for  12  years  prior  to  1933  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  recall,  not  one  thing  was  done  by  the  then 
Republican  majority  of  both  Houses  to  carry  out  the  program 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  TOBEY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THOMASON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  gentleman  will  recall  there  was  a  Dem- 
ocratic House  here  before  1933,  with  Mr.  Garner  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  THOMASON  of  Texas.  Perhaps  for  a  brief  time,  but, 
for  10  years  prior  to  that  your  party  was  in  absolute  control 
of  both  Houses  and  yet  not  one  thing  of  a  constructive  na- 
ture was  done  for  the  relief  of  agriculture. 

In  contrast  to  my  distinguished  and  able  friend,  whom  I 
regard  very  highly,  we  have  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Hope],  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  com.mittee.  who  comes  from  the  greatest  wheat  section 
in  America;  and  likewise  the  statement  of  my  able  friend 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gilchrist],  a  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  who  repre?«its  the  greatest  com 
State  In  America.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  gave  hearty  ap- 
proval to  the  principles  of  this  bill.  I  was  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised at  my  genial  friend  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  M'\ssrNCALE  1 . 
who  now  seems  to  have  the  very  active  support  of  our  Re- 
publican friend  from  Tennessee  fMr,  Taylor],  In  that  he 
could  not  find  anything  good  in  this  bill  at  all.  He  saj's  his 
people  cannot  understand  it.  That  may  be  true,  but  my 
p)eople  understand  the  difference  between  the  14  cents  they 
received  for  cotton  a  year  ago  and  the  7  cents  they  are  re- 
ceiving now.  They  want  and  expect  us  to  do  something  about 
it.  This  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  I  believe  with  proper 
amendments  it  can  be  made  a  very  good  one, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  principles 
and  philosophy  of  the  bill  as  announced  by  my  distinguished 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm,  has  been  here 
many  years,  and  given  great  study  to  the  problem.  Above 
all.  I  know  he  Is  able,  honest,  and  sincere.  I  have  not  one 
minute's  sympathy  with  any  proposal  to  recommit  the  bilL 
If  this  bill  is  not  right,  if  the  bill  has  no  merit  in  it.  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  on  the  floor  of  the  House  within  the  next 
2  days  to  offer  as  a  substitute  something  that  does  have 
merit.  To  go  off  now  up  a  dark  alley  with  a  price-flxing  or 
cost-of-production  program  which  everbody  knows  will  pet 
us  nowhere  at  this  time  would  be  to  scuttle  the  program  and 
do  nothing  for  the  cause  of  agriculture,  I  hope  no  point  of 
order  will  be  made  against  such  a  substitute,  and  we  will  see 
how  few  votes  they  get.  If  you  want  any  legislation  at  this 
session,  let  us  do  some  constructive  amending  and  do  it  now. 
Give  the  bill  a  chance  to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tell  you  that  the  people  of  America,  both 
urban  and  rural,  are  expecting  and  demanding  legislation 
that  is  sane  and  constructive.  I  am  not  entirely  in  agree- 
ment with  the  statement  m.ade  by  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  fMr.  Robertson!  about  some  of  us  who  may 
have  signed  the  wage  and  hour  petition.  I  was  one  of  the 
first  who  ,':igned  it,  although  I  am  not  committed  to  vote  for 
the  Black-Connery  bill.  I  signed  it  for  the  same  reason  I 
believe  a  great  many  of  the  Members  cf  this  House  signed  it. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  farm.  bill,  labor  bill,  neutrality 
bill,  a  veterans'  bill,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  bill-  no  committee 
which  is  purely  and  solely  a  policy  committee  has  the  right 
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to  deny  to  the  membership  of  the 
mitiee  has  worked  and  studied  foi 
reported  It  to  the  House,  the  right 
arbitrarily  say.  ■No:   you  cannot 
[Applause]     I  have  heard  of  no 
against  child  labor  and  low  wages, 
tlon  is  needed.    I  am  one  of  those 
entitled  to  his  day  In  coiirt.    If 
country  files  a  case  in  court,  I  say 
That  is  my  attitude  about  the 
be  brought  up  here  on  its  merits. 
have  living  wages  before  he  can 
The  two  are  interdependent.    But 
about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  go  back  to  the 
regarding  the  merits  of  this  bill, 
hard  for  months,  and  the  bill  is 
discussion,  and  every  opportunity 
be  very  materially  amended  to  suit 

I  say  without  hesitation  that 
has  done  more  for  agriculture  in 
than  ail  other  administrations 
complexion,  had  done  in  the 
Then  to  say  that  we  come  here  im 
legislation  seems  ridiculous  to  me 
pass  a  bill  fair  and  just  to  all 

There   ao^   some   provisions   of 
amended,  but  what  piece  of 
about  which  there  is  not  a  great 
to   which  many   perfecting 
To  say  now.  as  I  understand  some 
meeting  with  applause  fr(»n   the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  recommit  the 
with  ample  power  to  correct  it  a£ 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DOXEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMASON  of  Texas, 
this  bill  I  should  like  to  call  to  th( 
especially  those  from  the  arid 
in  section  355  and  particularly 
much   impressed   yesterday  with 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
vatlon  of  new  lands.    I  am  one 
allotment  in  this  bill  ought  not  to 
5-year  basis.    I  believe  it  ought 
rent  productive  capacity. 

I  can  best  illustrate  this  situation 
from  the  heart  of  the  desert,    I 
where  until  a  few  years  ago  we 
production,  yet  due  to  irrigation 
community  which  produces  cotton 
produce  more  per  acre  than  some 
us  much  more.    We  have  greater 
and  higher  taxes. 

In   one   section   of   my   district 
project,  where  the  farmers  some 
cultivate  land  in  the  Pecos  Vall^ 
prices  broke  nearly  all  of  them, 
they  obtained  a  loan  and  grant 
R.  P.  C.  and  themselves  built  a 
$3,000,000,   thus   rest(»1ng   some 
that  land  to  cultivation.    They 
charges  to  repay  this  loan.     The 
imtil  October  a  year  ago.    To  say 
shall  be  limited  to  2  4  percent  of 
lutely  unfair,  when  their  land 
ago    and   they   cannot   produce 
alfalfa,  and  since  the  freight  rate: 
to  $8  a  ton.  the  raising  of  alfalfta 
prohibitive. 

I  hope  to  offer  amendments  at 
changing  that  provision  in  section 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
cretion  so  instead  of  putting  a 
to  rotate  crops,  as  these  people 


Htuse,  after  another  corn- 
months  on  a  bill  and 
to  vote  on  the  bill  and 
even  consider   the   bill." 
or  reprisals.    I  am 
and  I  think  some  leglsla- 
vho  believe  every  man  Is 
humblest  man  in  the 
Is  entitled  to  a  hearing, 
and  hour  bill.    Let  It 
The  latwring  man  must 
the  farmers*  products. 
I  did  not  come  to  talk 
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statement  that  was  made 

committee  has  worked 

entitled  to  full  and  fair 

amendment.    It  must 

me. 

present  administration 

Aiherica  in  the  last  4  years 

of  their  political 

50  years.     [Applause.! 

pjotent  to  pass  any  kind  of 

I  have  faith  that  we  can 

sectii>ns. 

this   bill  I    want   to   see 

impop.ant  legislation  is  there 

deal  of  controversy  and 

are  not   offered? 

4re  saying,  and  frequently 

minority   side,   that  the 

bUl,  when  we  are  clothed 

we  see  fit,  is  ridiculous. 

yield  2  additional  minutes 

Wqen  it  comes  to  amending 

attention  of  my  friends, 

Weit,  some  of  the  provisiocs 

su  )section  (b) .    I  was  very 

he   remarks   of   my    able 

Mr.  Mahon]  about  culti- 

>f  those  who  believe  tlie 

be  placed  on  an  absolute 

t^  be  on  the  basis  of  cur- 

.  I  believe,  because  I  am 

ive  way  out  at  El  Paso, 

very  little  agricultural 

have  come  now  to  be  a 

in  a  big  way.     We  may 

sections,  but  it  also  costs 

overhead,  water  chargies, 

there   is   the   Red   Bluff 

years   ago  undertook  to 

but  drought  and  low 

Two  or  three  years  ago 

from  P.  W.  A.   and  the 

lam  at  a  cost  of  nearly 

,000   or   50,000   acres   of 

mUst  pay  heavy  taxes  and 

dam  was  not  completed 

to  these  people  that  they 

their  production  is  abso- 

reclaimed  only  1  year 

anything    but    cotton    and 

on  alfalfa  have  jumped 

has  become  absolutely 


hid 
w; 


the  proper  time   either 

355  or  else  clothing  the 

adebuate  authority  and  dtis- 

perjalty  on  people  who  want 

been  doing  for  the  last 


5  years  in  the  community  which  I  havf  just  mentioned,  we 
shall  reward  them  for  their  enterprise  and  their  efTort  to  go 
along  with  a  sound  agricultural  program.  I  want  to  amend 
the  bill  to  take  care  of  new  land,  to  transfer  bases  between 
counties,  and  to  make  equitable  adju-stment  for  increasing 
acreage.  In  short.  I  want  the  irrigated  sections  to  have 
the  same  fair  treatment  as  the  nonirriRated.  I  hope  and 
l)elieve  that  when  we  begin  to  read  the  bill  for  amendment 
tomorrow  there  will  be  sound  perfecting  amendments  offered 
which  will  make  the  bill  operate  for  the  good  of  agricul- 
ture in  general  and  not  make  it  subject  to  the  criticism  of 
any  of  the  partisans  who  have  sp<3kcn,  saying  it  has  abso- 
lutely no  merit  whatsoever.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Mr.   DOXEY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield   to   the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Allen]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  the  southern  cotton  fanner  is  in 
a  worse  plight  than  he  has  been  for  very  many  years.  We 
are  told  that  this  is  due  to  overproduction.  Many  of  us  be- 
lieve that  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  in  the  amount  that  we 
have  produced  but  in  the  method  of  distribution.  Evidently 
there  is  underconsumption  in  our  country  not  only  in  cot- 
ton but  in  every  other  farm  product.  There  is  a  strange 
situation  in  this  land  of  plenty,  this  land  of  too  much,  we 
are  told,  when  those  who  live  in  the  cotton  section,  even 
the  cotton  growers,  themselves,  do  not  have  enough  plain 
cotton  clothes  in  many  cases  to  take  care  of  their  needs. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  principally  to  the  condition  and 
the  needs  of  the  small  .southern  cotton  farmer.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  all  of  our  farmers,  big  and  little,  but  I  confess  that 
my  greatest  interest  Ls  in  the  small  farmer.  I  know  more 
about  his  condition  than  I  know  about  any  other  class.  I 
acquired  this  knowledge  from  the  e.xperience  of  having  been 
bom  and  reared  on  a  small  cotton  farm. 

Last  spring  in  the  debates  on  the  farm-tenancy  bill  we 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  increase  of  tenancy.  It  is  ap- 
palling when  we  consider  that  small  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  have  been  forced  from  the  role  of  farm 
owners  to  farm  tenants.  In  my  own  State  of  Louisiana  63.07 
p)ercent  of  the  farmers  do  not  own  their  farms.  Gradually 
the  small  fanner  who  once  owned  his  farm  is  being  pushed  off 
through  forces  over  which  he  has  no  control.  Most  of  our 
small  farms  were  mortgaged  a  few  years  ago  on  the  basis 
of  20-cent  cotton,  and  it  is  no  wonder  now  that  they  are  not 
able  to  pay  those  mortgages  when  cotton  is  selling  for  less 
than  7  cents  per  pound.  Thousands  of  small  farms  have  gone 
on  the  block  during  the  very  recent  past  and  the  owners  have 
been  forced  to  become  tenants  or  have  been  set  adrift  in  the 
world  to  get  a  living  as  best  they  could.  I  know  many  com- 
munities that  were  once  filled  with  happy  home  owners,  occu- 
pying small  farms,  with  their  schools,  their  churches,  their 
lodges  close  by.  which  are  today  almost  abandoned,  the 
church,  the  school,  and  everything  else  being  largely  a  mem- 
ory, and  this  has  been  brought  about  because  the  small  home 
owners,  these  small  farmers,  have  faced  conditions  so  difQcult 
that  many  of  them  could  not  make  the  grade. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  a 
farm  bill  that  would  .so  protect  these  small  farmers  that  they 
would  be  able,  either  as  t^'nants  or  as  owners,  to  pick  up  the 
broken  threads  and  carry  on.  I  confess  that  in  dealing  with 
this  class  of  our  farmers  the  pending  bill  is  disappointing.  I 
realise  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  ha.s  labored  long 
and  hard.  I  do  not  censure  them.  I  have  the  profoundest 
respect  for  the  committee  and  its  very  able  chairman.  But 
the  fact  stands  out.  as  I  understand  the  bill,  that  very  little. 
If  any,  advantage  is  given  in  this  bill  to  the  small  fanner.  I 
have  felt,  and  feel  now,  that  unless  this  Congress  gives  to 
him  the  long  end  of  the  stick  he  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the 
load  any  further,  and  we  will  witness  a  further  increa.se  of 
tenancy — a  further  decay  in  our  rural  communities.  I  think 
that  we  should  make  a  distinction  between  the  small  farmer, 
who  is  farming  solely  for  a  living,  and  the  large  farmer,  who 
is  farming  for  profit.  I  believe,  if  we  do  not  recognize  this 
distinction,  that  we  are  going  to  find  the  relief  rolLs  increasing 
rather  than  decreasing.    The  record  shows  that  58.09  percent 
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of  the  farmers  grow  6  bales  of  cotton  or  less.  Much  of  that 
cotton  is  selling  this  year  from  $35  to  $40  per  bale.  In  other 
words,  nearly  6  out  of  10  cotton  farmers  will  receive  for  their 
cotton  this  year  an  Emiount  a  little  more  than  $200  for  a 
whole  year's  work.  How  can  that  man  pay  his  mortgage? 
How  can  he  feed  his  family?  How  can  he  get  for  his  family 
the  bare  necessities  of  life? 

The  greatest  objection  that  many  people  made  against  the 
old  A.  A.  A.  was  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  a  cotton  farmer 
who  had  no  other  money  crop  was  cut  down  to  a  few  hundred 
poimds  of  cotton.  I  am  afraid  that  the  same  thing  is  going 
to  be  done  again.  It  matters  not  if  you  do  hike  the  price  of 
cotton  to  a  reasonable  simi  unless  you  let  an  individual  grow 
a  reasonable  amount. 

If  cotton  goes  to  15  cents  per  pound  how  is  it  going  to 
help  the  small  farmer  who  Is  not  permitted  to  produce  but 
a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  in  most  cases  he  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  anything  else?  I  contend  that  every  farmer 
should  have  the  privilege  of  producing  and  selling  a  mini- 
mum nimiber  of  bales  of  cotton  sufficient  to  support  his 
family.  We  are  told  that  this  Is  impossible.  We  are  told 
that  this  would  give  us  too  much  cotton.  What  this  Con- 
gress Is  doing,  or  at  least  should  do,  is  to  try  to  fix  the 
people  so  that  they  can  make  a  living.  If  it  takes  so  much 
cotton  at  a  given  price  for  a  man  to  support  his  family,  and 
if  you  deny  that  right  to  that  man  to  produce  and  sell  that 
necessary  cotton,  is  not  that  tantamount  to  denying  to  that 
man  the  right  to  make  a  living?  If  nearly  6  farmers  out 
of  10  produce  6  bales  or  less,  if  you  deny  those  the  right 
to  make  the  6  bales  of  cotton,  are  you  not  densdng  to 
6  fam.ilies  out  of  10  the  right  to  live?  We  hear  a  great 
deal  said  now  about  giving  the  wage  earner  a  living  wage, 
and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  giving  him  a  living  wage. 
I  want  to  see  all  working  people  receive  a  Just  reward  for 
their  labors.  This  Nation  has  long  guaranteed  a  profit  to 
the  railroads,  to  the  telephone  companies,  to  the  telegraph 
companies,  and  all  other  public  utilities.  The  manufacturer 
will  not  manufacture  his  product  unless  he  can  make  a 
profit.  The  farmer  alone  it  appears  is  unable  to  protect 
himself,  and  it  appears  that  some  legislation  is  necessary, 
and,  of  course,  I  will  support  farm  legislation  after  we  have 
done  our  best  to  work  out  the  best  bill  possible.  But  I  am 
making  tliis  plea  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I  am 
pleading  with  this  Congress  not  to  deny  to  the  small  farmer 
a  chance  to  live. 

We  In  the  South  have  paid  tribute  to  the  industrial  East 
for  100  years.  Your  Industries  have  been  surrounded  with  a 
protective  tariff  wall.  We  have  bought  farm  machinery,  the 
automobiles,  and  the  thousands  of  other  articles  which  you 
in  the  great  Industrial  centers  have  sent  to  us.  We  had  one 
crop  and  only  one  with  which  to  buy  those  things.  Surely 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  industrial  section  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  great  majority  of  the  South  not  be 
destroyed.  Undoubtedly  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  this 
great  Nation  tliat  at  least  6  families  out  of  10  producing 
cotton  be  denied  the  right  to  produce  at  least  enough  cotton 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  arguing  against  a  reasonable 
farm  bill.  We  must  have  farm  legislation.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing against  reasonable  control.  Many  people  believe  that 
some  sort  of  control  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  stated 
above.  I  shall  support  the  best  legislation  that  can  be  worked 
out  under  the  circumstances.  The  South  has  remained  true 
to  the  cause  of  democracy.  My  South,  my  people,  my  small 
farmers,  are  looking  to  this  Democratic  Congress  to  bring 
them  relief.  I  do  not  accept  the  philosophy  of  fatalism.  I 
do  not  accept  the  preachment  of  those  who  proclaim  that  It 
cannot  be  done,  I  do  not  concede  that  a  family  depending 
upon  cotton  should  be  prohibited  from  raising  sufficient  cot- 
ton to  hve  on.  Plans  have  been  worked  out,  and  are  being 
worked  out,  to  protect  and  guarantee  a  living  to  every  other 
class  of  citizen  in  our  Nation.  In  the  name  of  jirstice,  in 
the  name  of  at  least  70  or  75  percent  of  the  small  southern 
cotton  farmers,  I  beg  this  Congress  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  live. 


Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  IzacI. 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  exactly  what  we 
In  California  would  like  to  see  written  as  permanent  legisla- 
tion. However,  if  It  is  the  best  we  can  get,  we  will  go  down 
the  line  for  it  for  one  reason  more  than  anj-thing  else.  You 
recall  for  a  long  time  we  have  been  saying  there  are  two 
objectives  we  have  here  in  Congress;  In  fact,  I  was  elected  on 
that  kind  of  a  program.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  these  objec- 
tives are. 

The  first  objective  is  to  do  justice  to  thf  farmers  of  this 
coimtry  and  try  to  give  them.  If  not  the  cost  of  production, 
then  a  little  profit  somewhere  along  the  line.  I  have  in  my 
hand  that  little  book  which  states  in  so  many  words  that 
this  is  what  we  are  going  to  do.  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  this  bill  will  do  It.  I  know  that  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
of  California,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  we  are 
not  going  to  get  any  benefit  from  this  bill  because  we  do  not 
raise  enough  cotton  or  grain  or  tobacco.  We  raise  a  lot  of 
other  things  which,  I  believe,  should  receive  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress,  but  they  are  not  Included  in  this  bill. 

The  second  objective  Is  to  do  something  for  the  laboring 
man.  Why  are  we  going  to  help  the  farmer  and  why  are  we 
going  to  help  the  workingman?  For  the  reason  that  we  want 
to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. We  want  to  place  a  greater  share  of  purchasing  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  If  you  do  not  pass 
some  decent  kind  of  agricultural  bill  and  some  decent  kind 
of  labor  Wll,  you  and  I  are  not  keeping  faith  with  the  jjeople 
of  this  country,  whether  we  are  Democra45  or  Republicans. 
Now,  remember  that. 

I  will  go  down  the  line  on  this  measure,  as  I  say,  if  it  is  the 
best  thing  we  can  get,  and  I  will  go  down  the  line  on  hours 
and  wages,  even  if  the  bill  that  we  have  up  here  with  a  peti- 
tion is  the  best  we  can  get.  I  believe  we  can  imjM-ove  this 
farm  bill  by  certain  amendments,  and  when  the  time  comes 
I  am  going  to  support  those  amendments  which  I  think  will 
do  the  best  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  I  ask  tlie  same 
consideration  for  my  part  of  California  that  I  am  willing  to 
give  the  rest  of  you  for  your  part  of  the  United  States.  Simi- 
larly, with  respect  to  the  hour  and  wage  bill.  I  hope  you  will 
have  the  same  kind  of  consideration  for  the  workingraen  as 
you  have  for  the  agriculturalists.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  KerrI. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  consume  but  a 
few  minutes  of  the  House's  allotted  time  to  discuss  this  im- 
portant legislation.  I  realize  that  there  are  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  who  have  worked  incessantly  in  the 
construction  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1937,  and 
we  must  depend  upon  these  Members  to  explain  the  bill  to 
the  House.  I  am  very  much  Interested  In  this  measure  for 
the  reason  that  my  congressional  district  is  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  districts  of  the  Nation,  and  this  legislation  vi- 
tally concerns  its  interest  and  welfare. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  utterly  usele.ss  to  consume  time  In 
anyone's  endeavor  to  justify  this  legislation  in  the  light  of 
so  recent  history,  and  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  condition  of  the  American  farmer  in  1933, 
every  Member  of  this  body  experienced  the  shock  of  that 
crisis  which  shook  the  foundations  of  this  RepubUc — we  will 
never  forget  it. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  had  for  its  pur- 
pose the  establishment  of  a  parity  price  for  those  commodi- 
ties specified  in  the  act,  the  increase  of  the  farmer's  purchas- 
ing power  and  the  return  to  him  a  fair  price  for  his  produce; 
this  act,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  American  farmer 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  a  success  unparalleled 
in  legislative  history.  By  the  curtailment  of  production  and 
the  removal  of  surpluses  which  bore  down  market  prices, 
com,  which  was  selling  on  the  market  in  April  1933  at  28 
cents  a  bushel  30  days  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  rose 
In  May  1937  to  $1.21  a  bushel;  wheat  prices  advanced 
from  45  cents  a  bushel  in  April  1933  to  $1.27  a  bushel 
In  April  1937;  beef  cattle  from  3  to  8  cent.s  a  pound;  hogs 
from  3  to  12  cents  a  pound;  and  lambs  from  4  to  9  cents  a 
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pound:    tobacco    from    7    to    28 
from  6  cents  a  pound  in  April  1933 
April  1937;  suid  peanuts  froni  1  ceni 
And  the  prices  o/  these  commodities 
tlon  of  cotton  is  about  double  what 
notwithstanding  when  the  A.  A.  A-  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
feature  became  inoperative  and  the 
surpluses  In  every  one  of  the  above 
broken  the  markets  and  the  farmers 
bankruptcy. 

The  Federal  Government  passed  the 
after  the  annulment  of  the  A.  A.  A.  of 
tion  act  offered  the  American  farmer 
\»ould  curtail  his  production  of  those 
easily  overproduce  and  plant  a 
producing  lands  in  soil  conservation 

This  wsis  a  voluntary  measure  and, 
the  most  constructive  pieces  of 
Congress;  but  it  did  not  accomplish 
A.  A.  A.  of  1933  did;  and  those  whd 
merit  did  not  expect  it  to  prevent  the 
basic  farm  commodities.    And  this 
with  the  necessity  of  reenacting  a 
the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Government,  enable  the  farmer  to 
basic  farm  commodities  within  the 
and  consumers  using  the  same  and 
a  fair  profit  and  a  purchasing  power 
stable  economic  conditions  in  the 

The  measure  under  consideration 
has  been  drawn  in  the  light  of  past 
some  of  the  obstacles  which  the 
with,  and  I  share  the  oi^nion  of 
this  act  ever  go  to  the  Supreme 
within  the  reason  and  legal  principled 
to  be  the  law  when  it  sustained  the 
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cases. 

The  proposed  act  is  fair  In  its  concebtion 
istration,  it  prevents  the  American  farmer 
himself:  contemplate,  if  you  please, 
cotton  farmer  to  produce  18.000.000 
12.000.000  bales  will  bring  him  >30) 
18.000,000-bale  crop,   and   how 
farmer  to  produce  a  surplus  com 
which  he  did  in  1937,  and  get  $100j 
he  did  for  his  crop  of  1936.    And 
that  unless  the  production  of  flue-cur^d 
in  1939  these  farmers  will  be  producjng 
tobacco,  and  it  will  bring  not  one 
000.000-pound  crop  would  bring. 

I  shall  only  refer  to  two  objection^ 
at  this  measure  make  to  this  legisla  ion 
that  by  the  curtailment  of  our  cottop 
foreign  export  trade  in  this 
am  concerned — and  I  think  this 
of  the  others  who  are  interested 
growers — I  do  not  propose  to  let  that 
self  azKl  thus  destroy  the  morale  o 
Nation  by  growing  cheap  cotton  for 
I  can  help  It    And  I  want  to  say 
true  that  the  American  cotton  grower 
trade  by  reason  of  the  curtailment 
true  that  India.  Egypt,  Brazil.  Russia 
China,  and  other  countries  can  grow 
in  those  countries  are  being  scientiflc^Jly 
tUiae  and  irrisate  their  lands,  how  to 
things  which  will  promote  the  grow|th 
crop,  ixisi  as  our  fanners  have  been 
most  of  these  countries  protect  these 
portation  of  this  commodity.  Just 
States.    We  might  Just  as  well 
win  never  again  have  a  world  monop<^ly 
cotton. 

The  other  objection,  mf^e  by  many 
that  in  the  construction  of  this  kind 
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Soil  Conservation  Act 
1933.  which  conserva- 
jenefit  payments  if  he 
;rops  which  he  can  so 
of  the^e  crop- 
improvement, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of 
ever  passed  by 
what  the  compulsory 
most  appreciated  its 
overproduction  of  our 
<J;ongress  is  now  faced 
which  will,  through 
and  the  Federal 
his  production  of 
of  the  industries 
tlbus  assure  the  farmer 
which  will  bring  about 
life  of  the  Nation, 
the   A.  A.  A.  of   1937. 
it  has  hurdled 
Court  found  fault 
lawyers  that  should 
it  will  be  sustained 
which  the  Court  held 
several  social-security 
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est of  the  little  grower  i.s  not  vouchsafed;   that  his  allot- 
ments are  too  small  for  him  to  make  a  decent  living  for  his 
family;  this  has  been  a  most  perplexing  matt<?r.  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  more  thought  hits  been  piven  to  this  problem 
than  any  other  feature  of  the  biU.     In.^ofar  as  the  cotton 
grower  is  concerned  a  percentage  of  the  farmer's  cultivated 
land  will  be  allotted  to  him  and  he  will  be  allowed  to  grow 
ail  the  cotton  he  can  on  this  allott-ed  area,  and  sell  all  he 
grows;  besides  this,  there  will  be  a  withdrawal  of  2-2  pt^rcent 
of  the  total  allotment  wliich  may  be  used  to  correct  manifest 
injustices  done  the  small  and  new  grower.     In  respect  to  the 
tobacco   grower   the   quota   allo'm.ent   of   flue-cured   grower 
will  not  be  curtailed  unless  he  prows  more  than  3,200  pounds, 
and  the  quota  allotment  of  a  burley  f,'rowcr  will  not  be  cur- 
tailed unless  he  grows  more  tlian  2,400  pounds;  besides  this. 
there  is  a  withdrawal  from  the  total  quota  allotment  of  5 
percent  which  will  be  distributed  to  n^w  growers  in  any  area 
and  to  small  growers  where  a  manifest  mju-stice  is  done,  the 
local  committee  having  a  large  discretion  in  the  determina- 
tion of  allotments  to  those  who  have  proper  soil  and  every 
equipment  necessary  in  the  culture  and  growth  of  the  several 
types  of  tobacco.     It  will  evidently  take  some  years  to  work 
out  a  smooth  working  plan  and  allotm.ent  which  will  be  jiist 
and  satisfactory.     Had  the  Couit  not  annulled  the  original 
act,  I  am  satisfied  that  by  now  the  .•Agriculture  Department 
and  the  Congress  would  have  ironed  out  every  injustice  in 
this  legislation,  and  the  cooperative  enforcement  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  as  near  perfection  as  human  endeavor  could 
accomplish.    We  are  doing  an  extraordinary  thing,  one  never 
dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago;   we  are  plowing  new  ground; 
we  must  be  patient;  we  have  always  needed  patience  to  ac- 
complish the  great  things  man   has  done.     I  shall  support 
this  bill,  hoping  that  it  v,ill  acrompli.'^h  what  it  is  intended  to 
do.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  McF.\rl.\ne1  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
use. 

Mr.  McPARLANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest  to  the  debate  throughout  this  session  on 
agricultural  legislation;  in  fact,  ever  since  thi.s  administration 
came  into  power  we  have  b^-en  making  an  honest  effort  to 
constructively  help  agriculture  and  give  the  farmer  a  living 
price  for  his  products.  Let  us  review  the  Democratic  plat- 
forms of  1932  a:^.d  1936  and  see  what  our  promises  to  the 
fanners  have  been : 

Wc  favor  the  restcrarton  of  agrlcultu-p,  the  NattoO  ba.slc  indus- 
try; be'-ter  tinancir.i;  if  farm  mortgages  through  recopiiii'ecl  farm 
bank  agencies  at  low  rates  of  interest  on  an  amortiiMtion  plan, 
giving  preference  to  credits  for  the  redemption  of  farms  and  home* 
sold  under  f oreclosu:  e 

Extension  and  dt  velopm^  r.t  of  farm  cocperative  movement  and 
effective  control  of  crop  svirplu-v^s  so  that  our  farmers  may  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  dom-.>t:c  market. 

The  enactment  of  every  constitutional  measure  that  will  aid  the 
farmers  to  receive  lor  their  ba^ic  farm  ccmnioci:ties  prices  in  excess 
of  cost. 

In  keeping  with  our  1932  platform  in  1933.  we  enacted  the 
Agricultiu-al  Adjustment  Act,  which,  while  not  perfect,  did 
more  for  agriculture  and  otu:  farmers  generally  than  any 
single  piece  of  agricultural  legislation  the  Congress  has 
enacted.  Let  us  look  at  the  record  and  compare  agricultural 
prices  in  1932  with  1936: 
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THE  STTPRKICE  COUITl    NTTLXmED  A.   A.   A. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  in  January  1936  declared  the 
Agriculttiral  Adjustment  Act  ui^constitutional  and  in  sub- 
stance held  in  this  decision  that  agriculture  was  a  matter 
that  must  be  regulated  by  the  different  States.  To  replace 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  the  Congress  did  the  next 
best  thing  it  could  and  enacted  what  is  knowTi  as  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  and  through  it, 
by  provid.ng  a  voluntary  crop  reduction  and  control  program, 
we  tried  to  bridge  the  gap  left  open  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  A.  A.  A.  case. 

VOLUNTA«T    PROGRAM    DID    NOT    WORK 

This  plan  worked  satisfactorily  due  to  the  drotight  we  had 
hi  our  country  last  year,  which  kept  our  farmers  from  pro- 
ducing agricultural  surpluses:  however,  this  year,  with  good 
crop  conditions  under  the  voluntary  program  and  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  large  tractor  farmers  to  cooperate,  a  large 
surplus  wa.s  produced,  which  under  existing  conditions  at 
homo  and  abroad,  we  were  unable  to  cope  with  and  the 
gains  we  had  made  were  largely  destroyed. 

PRESIDIJ*T   INSISTS  ON  NEW  FARM   LEGISLATION 

The  President,  realizing  the  inadequacy  of  our  farm  legis- 
lation at  the  beginning  of  the  last  session,  in  January  1937, 
called  into  conference  at  the  White  House  the  leaders  of  our 
party  in  both  Houses  as  well  as  the  heads  of  our  agricul- 
tural committees  and  stressed  the  importance  of  immediate 
action  in  enacting  farm  legislation  in  keepmg  with  our  1936 
platform  pledges  to  the  people,  which  are  as  follows: 

AGHICTTLTUTIB 

We  have  taken  the  fanners  off  the  road  to  ruin. 

We  have  kept  our  pledge  to  agrlcullure  to  use  all  available 
means  to  raise  farm  Income  toward  Its  pre-war  purchasing  power. 
The  farmer  Is  no  longer  suffering  from  15-cent  corn,  3-cent  hogs, 
2' J -cent  beef  at  the  farm,  5-cent  wool.  30-cent  wheat,  6-cent  cot- 
ton, and  3-cent  sugar. 

By  Federal  legislation  we  have  reduced  the  farmers'  Indebtedness 
and  doubled  his  net  Income.  In  coojwratton  with  the  States  and 
through  the  farmers'  own  cominiittees,  we  are  restoring  the  fertility 
of  his  land  and  checking  the  erosion  ol  his  soU.  We  are  bringing 
electricity  and  good  roads  to  his  home. 

We  will  continue  to  Improve  the  soil -conservation  and  domestic- 
allotment  program  with  payments  to  farmers. 

We  will  continue  a  fair-minded  administration  of  agricultural 
Iflws,  quick  to  recognize  and  meet  new  problems  and  conditions. 
We  ret-ognlze  the  gravity  of  the  evils  of  farm  tenancy,  and  we 
pledge  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Government  In  the  reflnanclng 
of  farm  Indebtedness  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest  and 
over  a  long  terni  of  years. 

We  fiivor  the  production  of  all  tlie  market  will  absorb,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  plus  a  reserve  supply  sufficient  to  Insure  frilr 
prices  to  consumers;  we  favor  judicious  commodity  loans  on  sea- 
scHiU  surpluses;  and  we  lavor  assistance  within  Federal  authority 
to  enable  fanners  to  adjui.t  and  balance  production  with  demand, 
at  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmers 

We  favor  enoourngemont  of  sound,  practical  farm  cooperatives. 

By  the  purchase  and  retirement  of  10.000,000  acres  of  submargl- 
nal  land,  and  a^isi.-taDcc  to  those  attempting  to  eke  out  an  e.xist- 
enct  upon  it.  we  have  mfide  a  good  beginning  toward  proper  land 
u?e  and  rural  rehabilitation. 

The  farmer  has  been  returned  to  the  road  to  freedom  and  proa- 
pcrity.    We  will  keep  him  on  that  road. 

No  agreement  could  be  reached  on  the  kind  and  character 
cf  farm  legislation  to  be  offered,  and  after  considerable  delay 
the  different  farm  organization  leaders  as  well  as  the  con- 
gressional and  agricultural  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate 
were  again  called  back  into  session  but  were  unable  to  defi- 
nitely agree  upon  any  particular  agricultural  program. 

Srr-DCWN   STRIKEa 

Time  rocked  along,  and  little  or  nothing  was  accomplished 
with  farm  legislation  to  replace  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  In  the  meantime  we  were  in  the  throes  of  a  seige  of 
sit-down  strikes.  Big  business,  through  its  different  subter- 
ranean channels  and  organizations,  such  as  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  National  Mantifacturers  As- 
sociation, Liberty  League,  Constitutional  League,  and  so 
forth,  had  ."succeeded  pretty  well  in  organizing  their  forces 
to  uphold  the  different  decisions  of  their  Supreme  Cotirt, 
which  through  their  decisions  had  nullified  legislation  for 
the  farmers,  laborers,  the  power  program,  and  the  masses 
of  the  people  generally,  and  they  were  fighting  viciously  to 
block  the  remainder  of  this  administration's  legislative  pro- 


gram and  to  hold  the  ground  they  had  gained  In  nullifying 
the  proxisicns  of  many  of  the  important  acts  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Tlie  farmers  and  the  laborers  fought  back  as 
best  they  could,  but  their  leader?  were  hope!es.sly  di\ided. 
The  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L,  were  bitterly  opposing  eacli 
other  in  a  bitter  labor  war.  and  the  different  farm  organi- 
zations, as  usual,  were  unable  to  dtfinitely  agree  on  any 
farm  program.  Under  th.rse  circumstances  the  money  pcwcrs 
were  able  to  practicallv  bicrk  the  administration's  proiiram 
for  the  fanners  and  laborers  and  to  force  cheaper  utility 
rates  during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

As  Jay  Pianklin,  in  his  We  the  People  column,  amply 
states  the  sit-down  situation  thus: 

starting  with  the  President's  judiciary  reform  bill,  which  was 
filibustered  for  month.s  in  the  Senate  coniinittee.  \.he  t-u-down 
spread  to  all  social  legi.^Iation  to  all  campaign  pledges,  as  the  farm 
bill,  the  wage  and  hour  bi.l.  and  the  rc-oiganiziition  bill,  were 
tied  up  in  congressional  committees. 

It  wa.s  .«trar.?r  to  hear  the  sa.-ne  crcaiilzatioi'.?  and  individuals, 
who  had  ra\cd  af;a:nst  John  L  Lewi?  and  the  CIO  cheer  Con- 
gress for  Us  courage  and  Independence  when  Congress  was 
cravenly  refusing  to  lake  any  sort  of  position  on  any  of  the  major 
subjects  fcr  n.iti^na!  Irgipia'ion,  Tlicie  might  have  been  courage 
In  openly  defeating  the  adminlstrhton  program;  there  cculd  be 
little  in  a  sullen  refusal  to  go  on  record  one  way  or  another. 

While  we  find  labor  h".s  b^en  forced  to  abandon  its  sit- 
down-stnke  technique,  we  have  foimd,  since  our  return  to 
this  special  session  of  Conf^rcss.  that  the  capitalist  crowd  Is 
really  increasing  their  sit-do^^-n-strike  campaign,  even  to  the 
extent  of  shutting  down  their  plant.s  and  failing  and  refusing 
to  operate,  in  spite  of  the  large  profits,  they  have  made  during 
recent  months  b-x;ause  of  large-scale  production  at  low  over- 
head machine  cost  methods. 

Jay  Franklm.  in  his  daily  column,  describes  tlie  capitalist 
sit-down  strike  as  follows: 

As  Congre-ss  adjourned,  after  not  doing  Its  bit,  the  third  and 
greatest  of  the  slt-dowTi  strikes  began — the  strike  of  the  capitalists. 
Prices  were  raised  above  1929  levels  throughout  40  percent  of  the 
economy.  Industrial  profits  were  about  20  percent  higher  th.'vn  In 
the  banner  year  of  1936  and  were  above  1929  levels,  despite  the 
existence  cf  10.000,000  unemploj-ed  workers.  The  15  or  20  men  who 
control  the  policies  of  big  buslnes.s,  who  control  the  untaxed  depre- 
ciation reserves,  and  who  have  privileged  access  to  credit  de<"lded  to 
shut  down,  despite  the  accumulated  deficiency  of  nearly  $10,000,- 
OCO.OOO  in  necessary  replacement  and  construction. 

Unless  these  economic  potentates  could  be  relieved  cf  certain 
taxes  on  corporate  money  which  did  not  belong  to  them  or  which 
represented  unproductive  speculation,  they  would  not  play  ball. 
They  simply  reduced  production,  discharged  workers,  closed  plant.s, 
yelled  for  a  balanced  Budget  and  no  Government  "Interferenct- " 
with  business.     •      •     • 

The  facts  are  clear:  Tlie  banks  are  calling  loans  and  withhold- 
ing credit;  production  ajid  cmplu3nnent  are  being  sacrlfied  to  price 
control,  the  economic  needs  of  the  country  are  being  subordinrtted 
to  an  industrial  system  which  does  not  choose  to  run  at  more  than 
40-perccnt  capacity,  industrial  prnfit.<:  for  1937  are  very  hieh  and 
tlitre  Is  a  great  drive  to  beat  down  the  taxes  on  profits,  lnrt;vldi:i\l 
and  n.itional  purcha^m^;  power  is  sha.-ply  declmmg.  A  handful 
of  men  have  exercised  the  powers  of  a  sovereign  over  our  ecuuoniio 
life. 

BIG    BUSINESS    CRACKS    rrS    WHIP 

Bearing  in  mind  these  conditions,  w^  are  bett.er  ablp  to 
understand  how  difficult  It  is  to  enact  worth-while  legislation 
for  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  small  merchant,  or  anyone 
else.  After  big  business  had  apparently  taken  over  the  reins 
and  control  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  it  is  apparent 
from  their  lobbying  actirities  through  the  press,  radio,  and 
otherwise  that  they  will  continue  their  vicioir?  sit-down  pro- 
gram during  this  session  of  Congress.  It  is  apparent  to  all 
that  they  expect  to  block,  if  they  can.  the  whole  administra- 
tion's program  we  have  been  called  into  special  session  to 
enact  into  law,  which  includes: 

First.  Farm. 

Second.  Wages  and  hours. 

"Hiird.  Departmental  reorganization. 

Fourth.  Regional  power  planning. 

THE    AGREED    PROGRAM 

When  wheat  and  cotton  prices  began  to  rapidly  decline  ]??t 
August  because  of  large  crop  surpluses  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Agricultural  Committees  quickly  agreed  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207  uas 
quickly  passed,  expressing  the  views  of  the  Congress  as  to 
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the  program  for  the  relief  and  bene^t 
resolution  provides: 


f'.els 


kln(3 


Whereaa  the  whole  Nation  suffers  when 
and 

Wheresw  the  Nation  has  felt  and  stm 
nomic  consequences  at  two  different 
cultiire;  and 

Whereas  the  first  of  these  misfortunes 
In  farm  prices  from  1929  to  1932;  and 

Whereas  the  second  kind  of  misfortune 
followed  by  the  drought  of  1936;   and 

Whereas    a    permanent    farm    program 
only  for  soil  conservation  but  also  for 
the  CTcp-adJ\i8tment  methods  of  the 
tb)    protect  apiculture   and   consiuners 
of  drought,   and    (c)    safeguard  farmers 
NatiCKi  against  the  consequences  of  farm 

Whereas  It   Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
legislation    should    be    based    upon    the 
prmciplec: 

( 1 )  That  farmers  are  entitled  to  their 
Income: 

(2)  Tliat  consrmieTS  should  be  afforded 
oonsequenoes  of  drought,   floods,   and 
mally  high  prices  by  storage  of  reserve 
for  use  m  time  of  crop  failure: 

(3)  That  If  consumers  are  given  the 
normal-granary  plan,  farmers  should  be 
price  declines  by  a  system  of  loans  s 
■oil -conservation  program; 

(4)  That    control    of    agricultural 
normal -granary  supply  Is  necessary  to 
vestment  in  loans  and  to  protect  farmeife 
due  to  bumper  yields  resulting  In  prodtiftl 
and  foreign  need: 

(5)  That  the  present  SoU  ConservatloE 
It*  operations   simplified,   and   provision 
menu   to   large   operators  on    a 
Interest  of  Individual  farming; 

(6>   That,   linked   with  control   of 
should    be    research    Into    new    uses   for 
and  the  products  thereof  and  search 
and  new  markets  at  home  and  abroad; 

(7)   That  provision  should  be  made 
tersiate   Commerce  Commission  for 
now    existing    against    agrlcultxiral 
aehedules:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That    abundant 
should  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  principles 
attention   of  the  Congress   U{K)n   Its 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  pe 
upon  these  principles  should  be  enactec 
Cozigress  reconvesea. 
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f4r   new   us^,   new   outlets. 
and 


erma  m 


eme  rgency 


BKASOMS    rCNl    SFSCIAI. 

The  President,  realizing  the 
Nation  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
lation  to  protect  the  great  masses  o 
earners  of  the  Nation,  on  October  12 
special  session  for  the  following  reaions 


Tlie  people  o*  the  United  States  were 
prevent  future   pUtng  up  of  huge  agric^l 
tumbling  prices  which  Inevitably  follow 
In  their  efforts  to  secure  reasonable  minitnum 
hours  and  the  end  ctf  chUd  labor.     And 
many  groups  In  msjiy  parts  of  the  country 
Ing  power  and  a  lower  standard  of  liv 
whole  can  permanently  allow 

Americans  realize  these  facts.    That  Is 
not  to  stop  governing,  simply  because 
long  w&y.     They  do  not  look  on 
tbelr  affairs.     On  the  contrary,  they 
form  of  organised  self-help. 


goven  ment 


regird 


THZ   PEXSIDENTS   MEJ ISACX 


The  President  on  November  15.  in 
regarding  agriculture,  said: 


Intention  to  pass  a  new  and  permanqn 
declared  by  the  Congress  in  joint 
as  the  need  was  then,  that  need  is  still 
win  begin  to  be  planted  wltMn  3  mcnthli 

In    recent   weeks   farmer*   have   once 
surpluses   and   falling  prices.     Cotton 
largest  cotton  crop  In  all  our  history — 15 
the  markets  of  this  country  and  of  th  > 
tomed  to  take.     Com  farmers  and 
crops   that   threaten   to   crush   them 
And  the  producers  of  other  crops  are 
too.  will  be  the  victims  of  stirplus  unoo4trolled. 

We   must   continue    In   our   efforts 
waste.     We  need  legislation  which  will 
■orpluses  from  causing  new  collapee  In 
alao  aaXcguard  fanners  and  consumers 


pots  to 

f(r 
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of  agriculture.    The 


agriculture  is  depressed: 


the  unfavorable  eco- 
of  misfortxine  in  agri- 


Act  should  be  continued. 
made    for   reduced   pay- 
scale   to   promote   the 


f<r 
con  ection 
proc  ucta 


applications  to  the  In- 

of  discriminations 

in    the    freight-rate 


prodi^ction    of    farm    products 

that  therefore  legislation 

be   first  to  engage   the 

vening,   and   that   it    is 

ent  farm  program  based 

as  soon  as  possible  after 


win 
re<  on^ 


srssioN 

confronting  the 

Congress  to  enact  legls- 

our  fanners  and  wage 

called  us  back  Into  this 


lis  message  to  Congress 


:hecked  In  their  efforts  to 
tural  surpluses   and   the 
them.     They  were  checked 
wages  and  maximum 
l^ecause  they  were  checkr-d. 
still  have  lees  purchas- 
ing than  tlie  Nation  as  a 


why  tiiey  ask  government 

pfx)spenty  has  come  back  a 

as  an  Interloper  in 

It  as  the  most  effectiva 


t  national  farm  act  was 

resoliltlon  last  summer.     Great 

1  reater  today.     Some  cropa 


more    been   facing    acuta 

f4rmers  are   harvesting  tha 

000.000  bales  more  than 

world  have  been   accus- 

farmers  ure  harvesting 

producing    this    plenty. 

irondertng  how  soon  thev, 


t(}ward   abundance    without 

;  only  prevent  new  farm 

Ikrm  prices,  but  which  will 

a  piinst  the  hAsards  of  crop 


fall'orc  We  nred  an  •"all  wt-athtT"  farm  plan;  a  plan  that  us.^s  rh" 
reas<jnablo  surf:luses  of  a  year  of  good  weather  to  carry  over  food 
supplies  to  make  up  for  the  shortages  of  a  y-ar  of  bad  weather. 

Out  of  th?  expTTience  cf  the  last  5  years  we  have  learned  that 
with  the  aid  of  the  Government,  farmers  can  successfully  guard 
themselves   against   economic  disaster. 

In  i._rrr.ulatLx:g  a  farm  program  there  are  certain  things  we  must 
kct-p  .n  n-.ind. 

V.'e  mu.«t  keep  !n  mmd  the  fertility  of  our  soil.  We  h.ive  berun 
to  ass.st  farmers  to  step  the  waste  of  soil  and  save  the  eo-xl  foA 
that  remains  Any  sound,  long-time  progi-am  mu.=t  have  soil 
conservation  a.s  a  principal  goal. 

We  must,  keep  m  m:nd  the  economic  welfare  of  farm  families.  A.i 
a  Icng-time  national  pciicy.  farmers  must  have  a  iair  share  In  the 
national  income  to  supply  farmers'  buying  to  keep  city  factories 
running. 

We  niust  keep  in  mind  the  consumers  cf  the  Nation.  The  blight- 
ing droughts  of  1934  and  1936  which  spelled  di.sa.-ter  for  .so  miany 
farmers  m  those  years  were  brought  forcibly  hcrne  to  cur  large 
Cities  m  the  h.gh  prices  of  many  foodsiuils  thi.s  year.  Consumers 
should  have  the  same  protection  against  the  underproduction  of 
years  of  scarcity  as  the  farm.ers  should  have  against  the  overpro- 
duction of  vears  of  glut 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  American  df-mocratlc  way  Farm 
programs  cannot  long  succeed  unless  ihey  have  the  active  support 
cf  the  farmers  who  take  part  in  theni  Oi.ir  program  should  con- 
tinue to  be  one  planned  .\nd  administered,  so  far  as  possible  by 
the  farmers  themselves  Here  again,  majority  rule  seems  Justified. 
If  and  when  huge  >urplu.scs  in  any  cne  crop  threaten  to  engulf  all 
the  producers  of  that  crop  cur  laws  should  provide  ways  by  which 
a  small  minority  may  he  kept  from  destroying  the  proceeds  of  the 
toil  of  the  great  majorltv 

We  must  keep  m  mind  the  United  States  Treasiiry  I  have  already 
expressed  my  view  that  ii"  the  new  I'arm  Act  provides  for  expendi- 
ture of  funds  beyond  those  planned  in  the  resrular  Budget,  addi- 
tional means  should  be  provided  to  yield  the  additional  revenue. 
May   I  reiterate   that  with   all   the  empha.'^ls  I  can  give? 

We  must  keep  in  mmd  the  Ccnstltuiion  of  the  United  States. 
Although  vital  portions  of  the  Agrir.-tiltin-al  Adjustment  Act  were 
set  aside  nearly  2  years  atro  by  the  Supreme  C'urt.  acts  of  Con- 
gress to  Improve  labor  relations  and  a.ssure  workers  security  have 
smce  then  been  upheld  In  the.se  later  decisions  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  rev;ulate  commerce  between  *he  States  and 
to  tax  and  to  spend  for  the  general  welfare  have  been  clearly 
recognized 

I  believe  that  the  courts  them.selvcs  are  com.In^  *o  have  Increas- 
ing regard  for  the  true  nature  of  the  Constitution  as  a  broad 
charter  of  democratic  govcmm.ent  which  can  function  under  the 
condi*:ons  of  today  I  believe  that  the  Congre.ss  can  constitu- 
tionally wnte  an  adequate  farm  act  that  will  be  well  within  the 
broad  meanin:;  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  af;aln  deny  to  farmers 
the  protection  which  It  now  accords  to  others. 

This  brings  us  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  before 
us.  I  believe  we  can  all  apreo  that  .such  a  bill  as  will  meet 
the  above  requirement  set  forth  by  the  President  would  be 
satisfactory  to  each  one.  The  question  is.  Does  this  bill  do 
that? 

I  have  carefully  studied  this  meaisure  and  will  briefly  set 
forth  my  reaction.  The  Senate  bill  is  quite  different  from 
the  House  bill.  Omitting  the  tobacco  and  nee  provi.sion3. 
its  policy  is  declared  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  'l'  to  main- 
tain both  parity  of  prico.s  paid  to  farmers  and  parity  of  in- 
come for  farmers  marketinc;  these  commodities,  and  '2)  to 
provide  an  ever-normal  cranary  for  each  of  these  commodi- 
ties, with  preservation  of  soil  resources  and  soil  fertility. 

PARrrT 

Parity  in  prices  for  the  ccnimcd.tit>s  except  tobacco  is  a 
price  with  the  same  relation  to  prices  for  things  farmers  buy 
as  prevailed  from  Au^just  1909  'o  July  1914,  and  in  the  case 
of  tobacco  for  the  period  from  August  1919  to  July  1929,  with 
allowances  for  diflerences  in  interest  and  taxes.  Parity  in 
income  is  the  same  relation  of  farmers'  net  incomes  to  in- 
comes of  other  individuals  as  prevailed  from  August  1909  to 
July  1914. 

.UWUSTME.VT    CONTR.ICTS 

Adjustment  contracts  for  wheat  and  corn  are  to  be  offered 
before  June  1.  1938.  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
farmers  for  gram  to  be  harvested  in  1938,  with  new  con- 
tracts for  periods  thereaft^^r  not  exceeding  2  years  each. 
There  is  to  be  one  contract  for  each  farm,  applying  to  both 
grains.  These  contracts  are  to  bp  efTFctive  only  if  th"  Sec- 
retary finds  at  least  51  percent  of  'he  farmers  .sign.  Soil-con- 
servation payments  may  be  made  only  to  farmers  entering 
into  adjustmnnt  contracts,  and  in  lieu  of  such  payments  as 
i  to  wheat  and  corn  produced  for  market  parity  paj-ments 
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are  to  be  made  according  to  a  table  contained  in  the  bill 
based  upon  the  relation  of  the  total  supply  to  the  normal 
supply  as  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary,  as  well  as  parity  In 
price  and  income,  the  jmyments  decreasing  as  the  supply 
rises.  Total  supply  ijs  production  plus  carry-over.  Normal 
supply  is  a  10-year  average  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
port, adjusted  for  trends,  with  the  foUowing  additions  for 
ncainal  carry-overs:  10  percent  for  wheat,  nothing  for 
corn,  35  percent  for  cott<wi.  eis  a  norriEU  carry-over  and  an 
ever-normal  reserve.  10  percent  for  rice,  175  percent  of 
normal  domestic  consumption,  and  65  percent  (rf  exports  for 
tobacco. 

For  wheat  and  com  a  farmer's  payments  are  to  be  on  the 
aggregate  normal  yield  of  his  soU-depleting  base  acreage 
planted  to  the  grain  (a  farmer's  base  acreage  being  his 
allotment  from  a  national  soil -depleting  base  acreage  of 
67,400.000  in  the  case  of  wheat — area  harvested  this  year 
being  68,200.000  acres — and  102^00,000  in  the  case  of  com — 
area  harvested  this  year  being  96,100,000  acres) . 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  payments  are  to  be  upon  the  quan- 
tity produced  under  the  marketing  quota  for  cotton.  But  if 
the  difference  between  the  current  average  farm  price  and 
the  maximum  income  rate  is  less  than  the  parity  rate  fur- 
mshed  by  the  latter,  the  former  Is  to  be  used.  For  the  mar- 
keting year  ending  in  1938,  however,  payments  for  cotton, 
wheat,  and  com  are  to  be  at  rates  already  announced  under 
the  1938  conservation  program. 

Adjustment  contracts  would  require  producers  of  wheat 
or  corn  for  market  to  store  under  seal  up  to  20  percent  of 
normal  yield  from  their  base  acreage  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  storage  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
the  bill.  Farmers  with  contracts  could  obtain  from  a  Sur- 
plus Reserve  Loan  Corporation  on  such  stocks  loans  from 
85  percent  to  52  percent  of  the  parity  price,  the  percentage 
decreasing  as  total  supply  goes  over  normal.  (This  corpo- 
ration, which  would  have  a  capital  of  $100,000,000  and  could 
seU  to  the  public  up  to  $500,000,000  in  its  2-year,  tax-free 
obligations,  is  authorized  to  "make  loans  available  to  all 
other  agricultural  commodities"  than  those  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  bilL)  If  a  marketing  quota  has  been  imposed, 
farmers  without  contracts,  and  termed  "noncooperators." 
would  be  eligible  for  loans  for  70  percent  of  the  amounts 
for  which  cooperators  are  eligible. 

The  ever-normal  granary  for  wheat  and  com  is  defined 
to  be  such  supply  in  addition  to  normal  supply,  but  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  it,  as  will  maintain  a  surplus  re- 
serve adequate  enough  to  meet  consumption  and  exports  in 
years  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  adverse  conditions. 

MAKKZnNC    QXTOTAS    FOE    COTTON 

Marketing  quotas  for  cotton  are  to  be  used  each  year  for 
cotton,  unless  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in 
a  referendum  oppose.  TTie  national  quota  may  not  be  less 
than  70  pjercent  of  the  average  production  for  the  10  years 
ending  with  1932.  The  national  quota  is  to  be  probable  do- 
mestic consumption  and  exports  with  35  percent  of  a  normal 
production  for  carry-over.  Allotment  of  the  portion  of  a 
county  is  to  be  5  acres  for  each  farm  for  each  family  en- 
gaged thereon,  with  at  least  95  percent  of  a  county's  por- 
tion remaining  going  in  proportion  of  land  tilled  on  a  farm 
3  preceding  jrears-  to  tilled  lands  in  the  coimty,  and  the  rest 
to  be  app>ortioned  according  to  good  soil  management,  and 
so  forth,  including  consideration  of  other  sources  of  cash 
Income  than  cotton.  If  the  quantity  actually  produced  on 
the  fixed  acres  exceeds  the  quantity  in  the  national  mar- 
keting quota,  it  may  nevertheless  be  marketed.  Three  per- 
cent of  the  national  quota  may  be  allocated  to  farms  pro- 
ducing cotton  for  the  first  time. 

All  provisions  as  to  cotton  are  limited  to  cotton  with 
staple  less  than  1^2  inches  long. 

Loans  on  cotton  now  outstanding  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  be  extended  for  1  year,  to  July  31, 
1939,  and  that  Corporation  directed  to  waive  its  rights  to 
reimbursements  from  warehousemen  accruing  because  of 
improper  grading. 

All  cotton  of  the  1937  crop  warehoused  and  held  as  se- 
curity for  a  Government  loan  may  at  the  request  of  any 


borrower  be  redasslfled.  restapled,  and  reweighed  by  a  li- 
censed classer.  without  expense  to  the  borrower. 

For  price-adjnstment  payments  to  cotton  producers  with 
resipect  to  tiie  1937  crop,  $65,000,000  would  be  made  avail- 
able from  the  30  percent  of  customs  receipts  appropriated 
in  1935  to  be  used  to  encourage  exports,  encourage  consump- 
Uoa,  and  finance  adjustments  in  production.  (Total  cus- 
Uxns  receipts  in  the  current  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at 
$493,000,000.) 

Cotton  pool  participation  trust  certificates  would  be  pur- 
chased by  the  manager  of  the  pool  from  lawful  holders  on 
February  1,  1937,  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  bale,  with  funds  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  from  an  appropriation  of  $1,- 
800,000. 

MARKETING    QUOTAS  TOR   WHKAT  OR   CORN 

Marketing  quotas  for  wheat  or  com  are  to  be  a  subject  of 
hearings,  if  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  the  total 
supply  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  by  10  percent;  if  as  a 
result  of  hearings  he  finds  there  will  be  such  excess,  he  is 
to  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota,  unless  he  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  during  the  first  3  months  of  the  market- 
ing year  the  current  farm  price  will  exceed  parity  price. 
I'he  marketing  quota  is  to  be  proclaimed  both  in  terms  of 
quantity  and  in  terms  of  p)ercentage  of  soil-depleting  base 
acreage  of  each  farm. 

As  the  next  step,  tliere  is  to  be  a  referendum,  and  if  more 
than  one- third  of  the  farmers  voting  are  in  opposition,  the 
marketing  quota  is  not  to  go  into  effect.  Suiplus  reserve 
loans  will  not  then  be  available. 

Com  or  wheat  fed  in  any  form  to  poultry  or  livestock 
which,  or  the  products  of  which,  are  marketed,  will  by  defi- 
nition in  the  bill  be  marketed. 

Tilled  land,  wherever  used,  means  acreage  devoted  to  soil- 
depleting  row  crops  and  all  other  soil -depleting  feed  crops 
the  previous  year. 

Any  type,  grade,  or  market  classification  of  cotton,  wheat, 
com,  tobacco,  or  rice  may  be  dealt  with  under  the  bill  as  a 
separate  major  agricultural  commodity,  after  the  Secretary 
has  held  public  hearings. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Appropriations  are  authorized  in  such  suras  as  are  nec- 
essary, and  for  parity  payments  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  com 
in  any  year  beginning  after  June  30.  1938,  there  are  made 
available  for  parity  payments  on  cotton,  wheat,  and  com, 
55  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  under  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Act  and  the  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

PATVCNTS   MADB 

Payments  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  all  oflacers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

GENERAL    CONnmON    OH    FAiMEES 

No  payments  under  the  bill,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act, 
or  the  Domestic  Allotment  Act  may  be  made  to  any  farmer 
with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  or  rice  imless — 
if  his  cropland  p>ermits  and  it  is  otherwise  possible — ^in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  there  is  grown 
an  acreage  of  food  and  feed  crops  sufficient  to  meet  home 
ccttisumption  requirements. 

RECORDS 

Farmers  as  well  as  persons  dealing  with  farmers  with  re- 
spect to  the  commodities  covered  by  the  bill  would  have  to 
keep  such  records,  and  render  such  reports,  as  the  Secretary 
might  require. 

The  House  bill  continues  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  for 
the  puiTXJse  of  preserving  farm  and  ranch  land  resources, 
and  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  encouraging  soil-building 
crops  and  practices  and  regulating  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  soU-depleting  crops,  through  assisting  farmers 
by  securing  so  far  as  practicable  parity  in  prices  and  parity 
In  income  (as  these  terms  are  used  in  the  Senate  bill, 
above) ,  and  by  aiding  them  in  marketing. 

THE   SOIL   CONSEBVATION    AND   DOMESTIC    ALLOTMENT    ACT 

The  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  would 
be  amended  and  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
"make  payments  or  grants  of  other  aid  to  agriculttu-e  pro- 
ducei's"  in  amounts  he  considers  reasonable  and  measured 
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and  the  equitable  share   I 
;ommodlty  required  for 
arid  States,  water  con- 


by  use  of  land  for  soil  conservation 

in  the  national  production  of  any 

domestic  consumption  or  export.    Iri 

servatlon  and  beneficial  use  of  watei  are  to  be  included. 

ACBXACK  AIXOTMCrrS 

Acreage  allotments — national,  St^te,  and  county — in  this 
case  of  cotton,  field  com.  wheat,  tolacco.  and  rice  are  to  be 
determined  annually  on  the  basis  of  ifroduction  during  5  years 
as  to  cotton  and  rice  and  10  years  as 

tobacco,  with  adjusUnents  for  weather  conditions  and  trends 
In  acreage. 

County  allotments  in  the  case  of 
97  percent  are  to  be  apportioned  to 
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wheat  to  the  extent  of 
farms  to  give  each  the 
same  percentage  of  its  average  tillejd  acres  over  5  years;  if 
a  farm  has  planted  the  commodity  luring  only  some  of  the 
5  years,  its  allotment  would  be  recuced  proportionately:  3 
percent  would  go  to  farms  which  hai  not  planted  during  any 
of  the  5  years,  on  basis  of  land,  labc  r,  equipment,  crop  rota- 
tion, and  the  soil  and  other  f acilit  es  affecting  production. 
Consideration  is  to  be  given  to  production  of  other  soil-deplet- 
ing commodities. 

Por  cotton,  95  percent  of  a  State  i  illotment  is  to  be  divided 
among  counties,  and  apportioned  to  :  arms  that  have  produced 
for  5  years  to  give  each  a  prescribed  percentage  of  its  average 
5-year  acreage,  with  provisions  as  a  X)ve  for  farms  producing 
only  during  some  of  the  5  years.  To  farmers  not  producing  in 
5  years.  2  4  percent  of  the  State  al  otment  would  be  appor- 
tioned. The  other  2*2  percent  would  go  to  owners,  cash  ten- 
ants, and  fixed  or  standmg  rent  tenants  operating  farms  that 
have  received  allotments  of  15  acres  or  less. 

Por  com,  county  allotments  are  t<  be  apportioned  to  farms 
on  txasis  of  tillable  acreage  type  o  soil,  crop  rotation,  and 
production  facilities. 

If  less  than  80  percent  of  an  allotment  of  a  farm  is  planted 
for  any  reason  other  than  flood  or  drought,  the  acreage  allot- 
ment will  be  25  percent  in  excess  of  the  planted  acreage. 

All  payments  and  grants  are  conditioned  upon  recipients 
having  followed  farming  practices  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Any  payment  is  to  be  reduced  by  25  percent  of  the 
amovmt  by  which  it  exceeds  $1,000,  but  before  application  of 
this  reduction  tt>ere  are  to  be  deducted  amounts  representm? 
a  tenant's  share  and  amounts  re; )resenting  a  landowner's 
share  when  a  local  committee  has  found  the  division  with 
tenant  or  sharecropper  is  in  accorc  ance  with  fair  standards 
prevaiLng  locally. 

Loans  would  be  made  by  the  Conmodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  with  approval 
of  the  President.  They  could  be  on  any  agricultural  products, 
including  dairy  products.  On  field  corn  produced  on  farms 
anywhere  keeping  within  their  acreage  allotment,  the  loans 
would  be  not  less  than  55  percent  or  more  than  75  percent 
of  parity  price:  if  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  loans  would 
be  70  percent  of  these  amounts  for  farms  in  the  commercial 
com-producing  areas. 

Consumer  safeguards  appear  as  a  prohibition  against 
use  of  powers  conferred  by  the  b  11  to  discourage  produc- 
tion of  supplies  of  food  and  fibe-s  sufficient  to  maintain 
normal  domestic  consumption  as  indicated  by  consumption 
In  1920-29.  with  allowance  for  increased  population,  quan- 
tities of  available  substitutes,  and  so  forth. 

Marketing  quotas — field  com:  A>  a  basis  for  Federal  ac- 
tion there  is  a  long  legislative  finding  respecting  the  effect  of 
com  production  in  the  commercial  corn -producing  area 
upon  interstate  movement  of  range  cattle  and  fat  cattle,  and 
upon  prices  paid  by  consumers  of  1  vestock  products. 

Commercial  corn-producing  area  includes  every  county  in 
which  the  average  production  of  fie  d  com  during  the  10  pre- 
ceding years,  with  adjustments  foi'  abnormal  weather,  -was 
400  bushels  or  more  per  farm  and  4  bushels  or  more  per  aca-e 
of  farm  land. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  fro  m  statistics,  including  the 
August  production  estimates  of  tl^e  Division  of  Crop  and 


supply  of  field  com  as  of 
supply  by  more  than  15 


Livestock  Estimates,  that  the  total 

October  1  will  exceed  the  normal 

percent,  marketing  quotas  are  to  b*  in  effect  for  com  grown 

In  the  calendar  year.    The  Secretai  y  is  then  to  determine  the 


acreage  in  the  commercial  area  that  would  produce  the  nor- 
mal supply — a  normal  year's  consumption  and  exports  plus 
7  percent  for  carry-over.  He  is  to  announce  the  percentage 
of  this  acreage  to  acreage  allotment  for  the  year — to  be 
announced  by  February  1  each  year  and  to  be  the  acreage 
in  the  commercial  area,  which  on  the  basus  of  the  average 
10-year  yield  will  make  available,  together  with  the  field 
com  from  other  areas,  an  amount  equal  to  the  reserve  sup- 
ply level — that  is,  a  normal  year's  con.sumption  and  exports 
plus  15  percent  as  a  reserve  to  meet  needs  on  account  of 
drought,  floods,  and  other  adverse  conditions;  acreage  allot- 
ments are  to  be  apportion>'d  to  farms  in  the  commercial  area 
in  the  manner  used  by  the  Senate  bill  as  to  corn  for  all 
farms.  This  percentage  is  to  be  the  marketing  percentage. 
This  percentage  is  to  be  applied  to  each  farm  m  the  commer- 
cial area  to  determine  its  surplu.s  acre.*-.  Before  September 
10  the  Secretary  is  to  conduct  a  referendum  among  affected 
farmers,  and  if  one-third  of  those  voting  are  in  opposition, 
the  marketing  quotas  are  not  to  go  into  effect. 

If  the  quotas  bocome  effective,  the  marketing  quota  of  a 
farm  is  to  be  its  actual  production  les.s  its  storaee  amount — 
but  no  quota  is  to  apply  to  a  farm  with  normal  production  on 
acreage  planted  of  less  than  400  bu.shels.  or  if  the  storage 
amount  would  be  les.s  than  100  bushels,  or  if  the  acreage 
planted  does  not  exceed  th-^  marketing  percentage.  In  rase 
corn  is  used  for  silage.  adju.-;tmpnts  are  provided.  A  farnipr 
will  be  presumed  to  have  complied  with  his  quota  so  long  as 
there  is  stored  on  his  farm  under  .seal  his  .storage  amount. 
Otherwise,  he  will  be  a.ssumed  to  have  marketed  an  excess, 
for  which  his  penalty  is  15  cents  a  bushel. 

There  are  stated  conditions  upon  the  happening  of  which 
storage  would  be  released  on  all  farms  m  a  county,  or  on  a 
particular  farm.. 

Corn  fed  to  livpsNx-k  or  poultry,  if  the  livestock  or  poultry 
or  any  of  their  pr>iducts  is  sold,  is  marketed. 

Marketing   quotas— wheat :   After    hearing,   the   Secretary 
m.ay  apply  the  provi.sions  to  a  reeion  or  to  a  type  of  wheat 
separately.     A  national  ttcrt-aKe  allotment  is  to  b^'  announced 
before  July  15  each  year  by  the  Secretary  as  sufficient  to 
provide,  with  the  carry-over,  the  reserve  supply  level — that 
IS.  a  normal  years  consumption  and  exports  plu-s  32  percent. 
This  is  to  be  apc>ortioned  much  as  in  the  Senate  bill,  above. 
If  it  appears  that  m  the  next  marketing  year,  total  supply 
Will  by  more  than  25  percent  exceed  nonnai  supply — normal 
consumption  and  exports  plus  20  percent  for  carry-over — 
the  Secretary  not  later  liian  May  15  is  to  announce  the  fact, 
and  June  1  and  until  June  30  or  the  next  year  a  national 
I    m.arketing  quota  is  to  be  in  effect,  the  quota  to  be  annoimced 
:   ar  the  same  time  in  terms  of  quantity  and  al.-o  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  the  nat:cinal  acreage  allotment  sufficient,  on 
I    the  basis  of  average  national  yield,  to  produce  the  quota — 
I   the  quota  to  be  the  reserve-supply  level  less  the  carry-over 
frcni  the  preceding  year  and  less  the  estimate  of  wheat  to 
be  used  on  farms  for  seed  or  livestock  feed 
!       The  marketing  quota  for  a  farm  would  be  found  by  ap- 
plying this  percentage  to  its  acreage  ailotment.     There  would 
be  no  quota  for  a  farm  on  which  normal  production  on  acre- 
age planted  is  less  than   200  bushels.     Any  farm   market- 
,    ing  quota  in  excess  of  the  farm's  -supply  of  wheat  m  the  year 
I   may  be  allocated  to  other  farms  v^iiich  have  kept  within 
their  acreage  allotment. 

Before  quotas  become  effective  there  would  be  a  referen- 
dum of  all  farmers  subject  to  quotas,  with  the  usual  provi- 
,   sion  that  if  more  thari  one-third  of  the  votes  are  m  opposi- 
tion, the  quotas  will  no*  be  ffTective.     Quotas  will  also  become 
Ineffective  if.  upon  publication  of  July  or  August  production 
I   estimates  by  the  D;vision  of  Cmp  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
it  appears  the  supply  will  be  less  than  normal  supply  plus 
<   25  percent.     A  penalty  of  15  cents  a  bushel  of  the  excess  is 
I   provided  for  any  farmer  mark»^ting  in  excess  of  his  quota. 
Marketing  quotas — cotton:    Both  House  and  Senate  bills 
have    legislative    findings,    but    m    different    language.     The 
j  House  bill  places  can-y-over  at  40  pcrcnt  mstead  of  35  per- 
I   cent.     The  House  bill  provides  for  a  national  acreage  allot- 
I  ment  each  year — not  to  be  less  than  60  jx^rcent  of  average 
.  acreage  in  the  10  years  ended  with  1932 — eotmiated  to  yield 


curity  for  a  Government  loan  may  at  the  request  of  any 


ducei-s"  in  amounts  he  considers  reasonable  and  measured 
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a  normal  supply,  which  is  nonnai  consumption  and  exports 
plus  40  percent.  This  would  be  allotted  to  States,  counties, 
and  farms ;  each  farm  in  a  county  would  have  as  its  allotment 
a  prescribed  percentage,  uniform  for  all  farms  in  the  coun- 
try, of  its  average  of  tilled  acres  over  a  5-yeer  period.  Two 
and  a  half  percent  of  a  State's  allotment  would  go  to  farms 
which  have  not  in  the  5  years  grown  cotton,  and  2^  percent 
to  owners,  cash  tenants,  and  fixed  or  standing  rent  tenants 
operating  farms  which  have  received  allotments  of  not  more 
than  15  acres. 

If,  not  later  than  November  15,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
In  the  current  year  beginning  on  August  1  total  supply  will 
exceed  normal  supply  by  more  than  15  p)ercent,  marketing 
quotas  are  to  be  effective  for  the  next  marketing  year,  if  a 
referendum  does  not  result  in  more  than  one-third  votes  in 
the  negative.  If  prior  to  July  1  of  the  next  year  he  may, 
after  hearings,  find  that  the  marketing  quotas  to  go  into 
effect  on  August  1  will  prevent  a  normal  supply  being  avail- 
able, he  may  then  increase  or  terminate  the  quotas.  The 
farm  marketing  quota  for  any  farm  is  the  actual  or  the  nor- 
mal production,  whichever  is  greater,  on  its  acreage  allot- 
ment. A  farm  may  always  market  the  cotton  produced  on 
its  acreage  allotment. 

The  penalty  to  be  paid  by  a  farmer  for  excess  marketing 
would  be  2  cents  a  pound.  As  to  the  1937  cotton  crop,  imder 
the  terms  of  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  a 
producer  would  be  deemed  to  have  complied  with  the  1938 
agricultural  adjustment  program  if  he  does  not  exceed  the 
acreage  allotment  for  1938  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 
as  amended  by  this  bill. 

Freight  rates:  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  make 
complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  respect- 
ing any  rates,  and  so  forth,  relating  to  transportation  of  any 
farm  products.  Before  hearing  any  complaint  involving  farm 
products  the  Commission  would  be  required  to  notify  the 
Secretary  and  afford  him  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

New  uses  and  markets:  There  would  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  to  use  for  laboratories  and  other  research 
facilities  for  development  of  new  uses  and  markets  for  farm 
commodities  and  their  products  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  a 
year.  There  could  be  cooperation  with  any  State  or  Territory 
that  provided  at  least  $250,000  for  facilities. 

Exports:  The  part  of  customs  receipts  made  available  in 
1935  would  be  made  available  for  payment  of  benefi's  in 
connection  with  exporis  of  manufactured  cotton. 

Federal  Siaplus  Commodities  Corporation:  The  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  would  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely. Appropriations  would  be  authorized  each  year,  in- 
cluding the  current  fiscal  year,  in  such  amounts  as  Congress 
may  determine,  in  addition  to  sums  appropriated  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act.  For  administration  in  the  current 
year,  there  would  be  authorized  $5,000,000  to  be  immediately 
available.  Sums  made  available  may  be  transferred  to  State 
agencies  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  cooperate. 

COST   or   PBODUCTIOW 

I  have  always  favored  the  pledges  of  our  platform  of  1932 
and  1936,  which  has  promised  the  farmers  cost  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  profit: 

The  enactment  of  every  constitutional  measure  that  will  aid 
the  farmers  to  receive  for  their  basic  farm  commodities  prices  In 
excess  of  cost. 

If  the  farmer  is  to  be  able  to  maintain  his  self  respect  and 
make  a  living  for  himself  and  family,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
same  fair  consideration  as  is  given  business  and  industry 
and  each  one  with  whom  he  deals. 

SECRETAHT   WALXACI  ON  COST  OT  PRODUCTION 

Secretary  Wallace.  In  speaking  at  a  State  Farmers'  Union 

convention,  September  19,  1928,  in  commenting  on  Candidate 

Hoover's  Palo  Alto  speech  said: 

He  [Hoover]  said  the  farmer's  wife  should  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities, the  same  standard  of  living  as  the  wives  of  the  people  In 
the  towns  and  cities;  that  the  farmer's  chUdren  should  have  the 
■ame  opportunities,  the  same  education.  In  other  words,  he  said 
that  the  farmers  should  have  a  fair  sbara  In  the  national  in- 
come.    •     •     • 


In  order  to  carrv  out  tho.se  Ideals  It  wTH  be  essential  to  transfer 
$6.000.000.0C'0  every  year  from  the  people  In  the  tou-ns  and  citiea 
to  the  people  on  the  Irmd  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  farmers 
$6.000. 000.000  more  annually  if  the  farm  housewives  are  to  have 
the  modern  conveniences  in  tlieir  homes.  If  the  farm  children  are 
to  have  the  same  kind  of  an  education  as  the  children  m  the  cities 
have.  All  this  would  mean  an  increase  in  price  of  farm  products — ■ 
of  wheat,  com,  hogs.  oats,  etc -of  at  least  60  or  70  percent.  It 
would  mean  prices  approaching  the  standard  as  &et  by  the  cost-of- 
productlon  committee  of  the  Ptixmers  Union.  A  fair  share  in  the 
national  income  is  Just  wliat  U:e  Farmers'  Union  definition  of  cost 
of  prcductlon  means.  You  can  say  you  arc  going  to  have  n  fair 
share  in  the  national  Income  or  you  can  say  you  are  going  to 
have  the  Farmers'  Union  definition  of  cost  of  product lOn 

I  don't  say  the  Farmers'  Union  figures  are  exactly  right,  but  I 
say  the  principle  employed  is  absolutely  nght,  and  I  would  chal- 
lenge any  experiment  station  or  United  States  Department  of  .^prl- 
ctilture.  or  any  other  organization  to  prove  that  the  principles  back 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  cost  figtircs  are  unsound. 

A    PHOriT    rOR    BOTH    ALIKS 

As  repeatedly  indicated  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
Wallace,  cost  of  production  means  exactly  the  sam.e  thing  to 
the  farmer  that  cost  of  production  means  to  industry.  To 
receive  cost  of  production  or  not  to  receive  cost  of  production 
means  to  both  either  success  or  failure.  When  farmers  are 
required  to  accept  less  than  cost  of  production  under  any 
program  they  are  being  exploited.  To  arrive  at  the  farmer's 
cost  of  production  we  naturally  must  figure  the  t-otal  expenses 
and  income  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  Such  careful  com- 
putations have  been  made  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Kennedy,  secretary  of 
the  Farmers'  Union. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  comparative  tables  as  to  what  the 
farmer  would  receive,  based  on  today's  market,  if  he  received 
parity  or  cost  of  production  for  the  crops  he  produces: 


Pnxluct 

rr;<v  t'"lay 

Parity 

Cost  cf  prfi-ltirtion 

Cotton 

Corn 

Whedt 

7.5 real?  i<or  fKnind.. 

K,'  cpnt^  [XT  l;i^hel   . 
If  l-ITlt  ]<VT  ;>"\iiid-    . 
31  ctjnL.  piT  bn-stie!.- 
7.4  ceuts  per  f>oiincl_ 

14  cents  per  pound. 
21  cents  per  Joren.   . 
M  cent?  iiei  [xjund 

K.  "  rents  i^er  p^iind 
V,.4  (--erts  per  1  u.^Lti 
?1  17''.  i>er  I'ushrl 
i*l  fpnl'i  i»pr  ti!i-h«>l 
W.  1  oeiit..-  ;*r  bushel 
«.6  cenli  iMS  p-ouDd 

3r.:ce3t.<  per  pound 
S4  fer;;,~  ;Kr  dt  zen 
3S A  cenl~  per  i^und 

2r  r*nt,»  i>er  inmnd. 
'.^l  LiTil,--  i«'r  ^  ;i-he). 

I'otatijes. 

Ouls 

11' ■*:.'..- - 

rhir-kens 

F.^'j.- 

BuHer_ 

a.  [*ni>  per  I'li-hel 
$11.:-.-'    i>er    hui.ared- 

we.chl 
34  i.»iU->  [M'T  yx^uiid. 
31  cent-'  jier  dor.en. 
55  cents  i<er  ixrar'd 

COST    OF    PRODUCTION    FOR    INDUSTRT 

Business  throush  the  years,  has  received  cost  of  prcductlon 
plus  a  reasonable  profit,  if  the  business  continue.-  to  operate. 
All  utilities,  railroads,  liglit.  gas,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  so 
forth,  through  regulatory  commi.'sions  and  by  court  decisions 
are  allowed  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  For 
example,  the  cluss  I  railroads  of  the  United  States  now 
have  a  petiuon  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  asking  authority  to  increase  their  rates,  fares, 
and  charges  about  15  iserr'-'nt,  •which  is  estimated  to  increase 
their  revenues  about  $500,000,000  annually.  According  to 
their  petition  their  property  investment  is  a  little  less  than 
$26,000,000,000  and  their  net  railway  operating  income  the 
past  3  years  is  as  follows: 


Year 


ift-i.'.. 

itfifi.  _ 

1937  (y  months) 


Net  rnilwuy 
oi>e.'"<itin« 

incnnie 


$409,819.  118 
f.'--  .'.r.  !!.'. 

4<xN  «'.(.  we 


Rate  of  return 

"li  pri'i*rt.v 
investment 


1  V\ 

2  '" 
2  47 


Net  mf-'tne 


$7.  ^'>.9.  W 
VAKV\  fHl 
'  77.  OiJii.uM 


'  .Approximate. 

Their  petition,  of  course,  takes  into  consideration  their  in- 
flated values,  watc;ed  stock,  exorbitant  officers'  salaries,  and 
so  forth,  and  they  ask  this  rate  increase  on  this  set-up.  Yet 
when  the  farmer  asked  for  cost  of  production  on  actual  in- 
vestment and  full  services  rendered  for  himself  and  his 
family,  he  is  told  that  such  a  law  would  be  hard  to  adminis- 
ter. Such  a  law  has  not  been  too  hard  to  administer  for  the 
railroads,  for  all  utilities,  and  all  other  kinds  of  business, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  the  farmer  and  laboring  man  is 
entitled  to  have  the  same  yardstick  used  in  measuring  hla 
rights. 


f^%A^1.4«9W         ^«  %r%«WftV' VA^ 
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October  1  will  exceed  the  normal 
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supply  of  field  com  as  of  House  bill  places  cany-over  at  40  percent  instead  of  35  per- 
supply  by  more  than  15  |   cent.     The  House  bill  provides  for  a  national  acreage  allot- 
in  effect  for  com  grown  i   ment  each  y-ear— not  to  be  less  than  60  jxrcent  of  average 
is  then  to  determine  the  acreage  m  the  10  years  ended  with  1932 — e^liniaied  to  yield 


the  towns  and  cities;  that  the  farmer's  children  shoiild  have  the 
same  opportunities,  the  same  education.  In  other  words,  he  said 
that  the  farmers  should  have  a  fair  share  in  tlie  national  In- 
oome.     •     •     • 


and  the  time  has  come  when  the  farmer  and  laboring  man  is 
entitled  to  have  the  same  yardstick  used  in  measuring  his 
rights. 
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Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton.  in  his  boo  c.  Income  and  Econcm'X 


o  1932  consumers'  goods 

percent,  house  construc- 

of  income  to  individuals 

than  one  hur.dred  and 

income  loss  of  43  per- 


Progress.  points  out  that  from  1929 

fell  off  23  percent,  capital  goods  50 

tlon  80  percent.    The  loss  in  dollars 

in  the  4  years,  1930-33.  was  no  les; 

forty  billions.    Workers  suffered  ar 

cent,  small-business  men  a  loss  of  41  percent,  property  own 

ers  a  loss   of  40  percent.    Manufacturing  plants  averaged 

only  66  percent  of  capacity  for  th^  14  years  from  1922  to 

1935. 

According  to  Dr.  Moulton,  in  the 
000.000  families,  or  71  percent  of  all, 
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peak  year  of  1929.  19.- 
had  an  income  of  $2,500 


the  production  oi  con- 
unfilled  demand  existed. 


a  year  or  less.  Six  million  families  sought  to  make  ends 
meet  on  $1,000  a  year  or  less.  To  give  every  family  in  the 
Nat.on  a  standard  of  living  defin(  d  as  reasonable  by  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  -Aould  lave  required  in  1929  no 
less  than  a  75  percent  increase  in 
sumers'  goods  and  services.    A  vast 

Yet  businessmen  were  unable  to  ^eep  their   factories  and 
equipment  fully  employed 

Savings,  according  to  Dr.  Moultc^.  were  large  during  the 
New  Era.  and  tended  progressively 
bution  of  income  was  such  that  vafet  sums  went  to  the  rich 
who  were  totally  unable  to  spend  iheir  dollars,  and  so  per 
force  saved  them.  Of  the  fifteen  billions  of  savings  in  1939 
thirteen  billions  accrued  to  10  pejrcent  of  the  population. 
Sixty  thousand  families  at  the  top 
000  families  at  the  bottom.  Pamiliis  with  incomes  of  $10,000 
and  over  per  year  contributed  two-t birds  of  the  whole  savmgs 
fund. 

Mr.  Stuart  Chase  puts  it  this  way: 

That  If  the  rich  spent  all  their  In  erest.  dividends,  rents,  and 
royalties  for  consumers'  goods,  t>alaju:e  would  be  restored.  It 
would.  But  the  rich,  one  fears,  would  choke  to  death  in  the 
attempt.  In  1929.  according  to  Virgil  .  ordan.  the  flve-hundred-odd 
famUles  with  Incomes  of  over  a  mil  ion  spent  as  a  group  only 
$87.000.000 — leaving  more  than  a  blUlcn  of  their  combined  inconne 
for  savings  and  investment.  Inadec  uate  buying  power  amcne 
the  masses  of  the  people  appears  to  te  fundamentally  respcniilbie 
for  the  persLitent  failure  to  call  fort^  our  productive  powers  It 
has  been  shown,  also,  that  the  standards  of  living  desired  for  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  can  be  attained  only  if  we  can  some- 
how greatly  Increase  the  national  o^.  tput  of  goods  and  services. 
Our  problem  Is  to  determine  whether  the  flow  of  the  inc  m? 
stn?am  can  be  so  modified  as  to  expand  progressively  the  effective 
demand  for  goods. 

Keep  your  eye  steadily  on  that  phrase.  "Whether  the  flow  of  the 
Income  stream  can  be  so  nxxllQed  " — whether  excess  savings  can  be 
diverted  into  spending. 

The  black  powder  Is  readily  dlscov -red.  If  Brookings  Is  right. 
we  have  no  need  fc*  capital  and  capHalists  on  the  scale  in  which 
they  now  cumber  the  growing  of  the  fliteen  billions  which  capi- 
talists— large  and  small,  but  mostly  la'ge — had  to  reinvest  In  1929 
only  Ave  billions  could  be  put  to  worl:.  The  balance  drained  into 
sterile  specxilation.  further  to  upset  the  system  when  the  crash 
came.  If  the  Government  wants  to  so  ik  the  rich  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  unproductive  savings,  nothin ;  but  good  can  come  of  It. 
provided  the  taxes  so  collected  are  trar  sformed  into  active  purchas- 
ing power.  No  worker,  no  farmer,  no  productive  businessman  can 
do  aught  but  benefit  by  the  transfer. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  above  information  that  too  much 
wealth  has  concentrated  into  too  few  hands.  That  the 
wealthy  have  been  unable  or  unw  lling — or  both — to  return 
their  surplus  Income  back  into  trac  e  channels,  thus  depriving 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  bad  y  needed  steady  flow  of 
money.  It  seems  clear  that  if  thi ;  surplus  money  was  kept 
In  trade  and  commerce  by  paying  t  le  farmers  and  the  labor- 
ers a  living  price  for  their  product;  and  services  our  troubles 
would  be  largely  solved.  ! 

cifDisT»iBtrn»-p«orTrs  and  c.\prrAL-GAiNS  tax 

Yet  all  we  have  heard  this  sessio  i  of  Congress  by  our  reac- 
tionary critics,  both  in  and  out  of  i  :ongress,  instead  of  trying 
to  be  constructive  and  help  and  enact  the  platform  upon 
which  they  were  elected,  we  have  heard  nothing  but  their 
squawks  and  insistence  that  the  undistributed -profits  tax 
enacted  last  year  to  force  into  ci  "culation  the  unused  sur- 
];>hises  of  the  large  corporations — t  lat  this  law  should  be  re- 
pealed or  emasculated  to  where  t  will  not  function.  The 
same  group  Izislsts  upon  the  repe^  or  emasculation  of  the 
capital-gains  provision  of  the  income-tax  law,  at  least  to 


the  extent  where  it  will  permit  those  who  profited  n;ost  dur- 
ing the  1929-32  depression  to  hold  the  long  profits  they  have 
made,  in  the  .stocks  they  purcha.5cd  at  the  bottom  during 
thiS  period. 

THE    REMEDT 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  we  can  amend  the  existing  farm 
bills  so  a.s — 

F;rst.  To  give  the  American  farmer  the  American  market 
and  pay  him  ccst  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  for 
his  products  thu.-  -rid. 

Second.  To  permit  the  farmer  on  a  voluntary  basis  to 
grow  whatever  surpluses  he  chooses,  beyond  the  American 
market,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  sold  m  the  world  market  at  the  world  price  after  due 
provioion  is  made  for  caring  for  relief  or  necessary  emer- 
gencies. 

Tlurd.  That  the  program  be  based  upon  the  present  Soil 
Conservation  Act,  giving  maximum  benefit  to  the  family 
size  farm,  considering  the  size  of  the  family,  and  limiting 
subsiiv  payments  to  the  large  unit  and  or  tractor  farmer. 

Fourth  To  improve  the  marketing  and  loan  provisions  to 
care  for  ten;porary  stirpluses. 

Fifth.  To  provide  research  laboratories  to  discover  new 
uses  for  cotton. 

Sixth.  To  protect  the  interest  of  the  ultimate  con.sumer, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Treasury. 

There  are  several  bills  pending  which  contain  provi.sions 
that  will  carry  out  these  results  and  I  hope  the.se  amendments 
will  be  given  the  consideration  they  deserve,  when  they  are 
offered  to  this  bill. 

The  farmicrs  of  our  country'  have  waited  patiently  on  the 
Congress  to  deal  justly  and  fairly  with  their  rights  The 
Democratic  platform  and  the  President  have  repeatedly 
promised  the  farmers  of  the  Notion  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit  for  their  products.  The  farmers  of  the 
Nation  are  entitled  to  fhe  same  fair  consideration  given  in- 
dustry and  all  other  business — they  w.ll  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less.     'Applause.! 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  my  extension  certain 
excerpts. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  >ield  now  to  the  gentl?- 
man  from  Arkansas   iMr.  McCleli-an!. 

Mr.  McCLELL.\N.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  m  view  of  the  plight 
of  the  American  farmer  and  agriculture  generally,  no  one 
can  deny  that  Federal  legislation  of  some  character  is 
needed.  The  Ccmmittee  on  Agriculture  has  spent  weeks  of 
time  in  investigation  and  holding  heanntts  and  preparing 
the  bill  under  con.sideration.  No  doubt  the  committee  found 
there  were  m.any  with  suggestions  and  programs  that  would 
solve  the  agricultural  problems.  We  all  have  ideas;  some. 
of  course,  are  better  than  others,  but.  in  my  judgment,  no 
one  is  able  to  say  exactly  what  will  restore  agriculture  and 
the  larmer  to  a  status  of  prosperity.  We  are  still  proceeding 
more  or  less  with  experimentation.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled to  experiment.  I  doubt  if  any  mcmiber  of  the  com- 
mittee, well  infornied  though  he  may  be  on  this  subject,  after 
these  weeks  of  deliberation,  can  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
predict  what  the  practical  operation  and  effect  of  this  law 
will  be  when  enacted.  We  can  only  h'lpe  for  the  best,  and 
it  is  in  the  hope  that  as  a  re.sult  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  and  the  S.-nate  measure,  which  are  greatly  diHerent. 
the  conferees  may  be  able  to  report  here  for  our  appioval  a 
measure  that  will  be  equitable  and  effective. 

Many  features  of  this  bill  I  do  not  like.  However.  I  can 
vote  for  It  now  with  much  less  misgivings  than  I  could  in 
the  begmnmg,  since  I  have  learned  there  is  to  be  incorpo- 
rated by  way  of  an  amendmf^nt  a  provision  exempting  some 
1500  pounds  of  lint  cotton,  or  the  equivalent  of  3  bales, 
before  any  penalty  will  apply.  I  r^^call  that  imder  the  old 
program  many  came  to  my  nf!ice  and  talked  to  me  about 
the  injustice  of  conditions  which  were  impascd  on  them 
under  those  restrictions.  Many  hill  farm.ers  on  lands  not 
very  productive,  had  their  quotas  and  allotments  so  reduced, 
in  many  instances,  to  less  than  a  bale  to  their  farms,  to 
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where  it  was  im.possible  for  them  to  have  enough  money  crop 
to  pay  their  taxes  and  purchase  school  books  for  their  chil- 
dren. Their  situation  was  intolerable,  and  a  law  that  in- 
flicted .'^uch  a  condition,  at  least  that  provision  of  it,  was 
indefensible.  I  do  not  want  any  recurrence  of  those 
injustices. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment,  the  danger 
of  such  hardships  on  the  small  farmer  will  be  greatly  mini- 
mized and  will  make  this  a  much  better  bill.  Personally.  I 
regret  neces.^ity  exist  for  any  sort  of  control  program. 
Every  time  that  we  appeal  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
aid  and  regulation  and  for  help  of  this  character,  to  some 
extent  we  must  yield  and  surrender  our  personal  liberties. 
With  GoveiTiHicnt  supervision  or  regulation  there  is  involved 
a  measure  of  regimentation,  and  in  regimentation  freedom 
of  action  is  restricted;  but  the  farmer  has  appealed  for  help, 
and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  respond  to  the  full  limit  of 
our  wisdom  and  power. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELL.\N.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  there  ou^^ht  to  be  another  amendment  offered  and  ac- 
cepted that  would  penalize  the  so-called  big  farmer?  As  I 
understand  it  now.  payments  can  be  made  up  to  $2,000 
before  there  is  any  penalty  on  the  big  farmer.  It  seems 
to  me  there  ought  to  be  a  ceiling  somewhere  to  be  paid  the 
cotton  hog  who  is  causing  so  much  trouble  in  this  program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  I  wish  to  point  out  one  further  se- 
rious objection  to  this  bill,  and  that  is  that  we  base  the 
allotment  solely  upon  acreage.'*  There  is  a  human  element 
which  enters  into  this  thing.  There  are  those  who,  though 
not  possessiiig  .so  many  acres,  yet  have  a  heavier  responsi- 
bility toward  humanity,  a  much  larger  family  to  support — 
a  fact  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  allotting 
production. 

We  can  reduce  acreage  cultivated  to  cotton  or  other  crops 
and  allot  on  the  basis  of  acreage,  and  yet  the  farmer  if  he 
desires  to  do  .so — and  it  has  been  done  and  this  year's  crop 
indicates  it — by  reason  of  hea\"ier  fertilization  and  intense 
cultivation  produce  the  sanie  amount  of  yield. 

In  other  words,  one  of  the  objectives  sought  by  this  legis- 
lation is  to  reduce  production;  this  could  better  be  attained 
by  making  allotments  of  quantity  rather  than  by  making 
base  acreage  allotments.  If  a  farmer  has  15  acres  to  plant 
to  cotton  and  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  he  is  told  he 
can  only  grow  10  acres,  but  no  restriction  is  imposed  or 
limit  set  for  amoimt  of  production  on  the  10  acres,  the 
farmer  can  in  most  instances,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  and  a 
large  number  will  do  it.  by  heavy  fertilization  and  intensive 
cultivation,  produce  as  much  on  the  10  acres  as  he  normally 
would  on  the  15  acres.  This  is  one  of  the  weak  spots  of  this 
bill.  There  should  be.  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
materially  reduce  production,  a  quantity  limit  set  in  connec- 
tion with  each  allotment  of  acreage. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  Government  cannot  sub- 
sidize to  the  extent  of  raising  to  parity  prices  all  of  the 
basic  agricultural  commodities  that  agriculture  in  this 
country  can  produce.  And  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  crop- 
control  program,  then  I  am  convinced  that  the  domestic 
allotment  plan,  or  a  plan  whereby  domestic  consumption  is 
allotted  to  farmers  on  an  equitable  basis  and  the  price  of 
these  commodities  sold  in  home  markets  so  subsidized  as  to 
put  th^m  on  a  parity  basis  with  the  cost  of  manufactured 
and  processed  goods  which  the  farm.er  must  buy.  is  the 
soundest,  fairest,  and  most  equitable  plan  that  has  yet  been 
proposed.  This  would  in  no  way  restrict  any  farmer  en- 
gaged in  the  growing  of  any  product  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation from  producing  all  of  such  agricultural  products  that 
he  cared  to  grow  and  exporting  and  selling  in  the  world 
maiket.  If  the  Federal  Government  can  subsidize  all  or  any 
part  of  these  farm  products  produced  for  the  export  trade, 
then  no  one  will  be  more  anxious  to  see  it  done  than  I.  But 
the  important  thing,  if  it  can  possibly  be  done,  is  to  recap- 
ture som.e  foreign  trade. 
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To  do  this,  in  my  judgment,  ultimately  we  are  going  to 
have  to  compete  in  price  with  other  countries  who  are  pro- 
ducing these  agricultural  products.  Unless  this  increase  of 
foreign  competition  is  substantially  checked,  in  a  little  while 
we  will  have  no  market.  It.  therefore,  appears  the  wise 
thing  to  do  is.  first,  allot  the  home  consumption  of  these 
products  to  farmers  on  as  equitable  a  basis  as  can  be  devised, 
subsidize  these  products  to  parity  prices,  and  then,  if  means 
can  be  found  by  which  to  raise  revenues  to  further  subsidize 
all  or  any  part  of  these  products  that  can  be  exported  in 
world  markets,  well  and  good. 

There  are  many  features  of  this  measure  I  would  like  to 
discuss,  but  time  will  not  pcrimt;  but  I  do  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  a  long  way  in  the  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  like  it.  It 
violates  m.y  convictions  with  reference  to  the  true  conception 
of  pure  democracy.  I  hope  many  amendments  will  be 
adopted  safeguarding,  insofar  as  possible,  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  farmer. 

There  is  provided  m  various  sections  of  this  bill  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  hold  a  referendum  elec- 
tion to  determine  whether  marketing  quotas  shall  be  set  up. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  no  machineiy  is  set  up  for  the 
holding  of  this  election.  We  can  well  assume  that  the  Secre- 
tary IS  interested  and  has  already  determined  that  marketing 
quotas  should  be  invoked.  The  law  directs  him  to  hold  an 
election  among  the  farmers,  but  we  are  not  providing  in  this 
bill  how  that  election  shall  be  held.  It  should  be  conducted 
free  of  any  sort  of  intimidation  or  coercion  and  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  true  sentiment  of  the  farmers  in- 
volved. I  am  hoping  the  committee  will  prepare  an  amend- 
ment to  these  sections  that  will  safeguard  and  protect  the 
farmers  in  the  expression  of  their  personal  preference  and 
sentiment  when  these  refercndums  are  taken.     [Applause.) 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  IMr.  CrealJ. 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  I  strolled  by 
the  Supreme  Court  Building  into  the  Capitol  Hill  Restau- 
rant and  there  saw  Members  fUling  their  trays  with  the 
products  of  probably  15  States — Post  Toasties  fiom  Michigan, 
citrus  fruits  from  Florida,  and  various  other  foods  from  other 
places.  I  saw  them  go  out  and  get  a  toothpick  miade  from 
wood  from  Michigan  and  light  a  cigarette  made  from  to- 
bacco grown  m  Kentucky,  all  coming  over  here  as  state.smen 
to  debate  the  question  of  whether  or  not  farm  products  are 
a  part  of  interstate  commerce.  When  the  Constitution  .says 
that  Congre.ss  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  States,  the  word  "regiilate"  takes  on  a  very 
broad  meaning,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  use  my  5  minutes 
in  discussing  the  validity  of  the  measure. 

I  agi"ee  with  the  minority  opinion  in  the  Triple  A  case. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  financing  this 
program.  People  forget  that  tobacco,  alone,  one  of  the 
five  products  included  m  the  bill,  ftirnishes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  than  enough  to  finance  the  entire  program,  its 
returns  to  the  Federal  Government  running  froni  $500,000.- 
000  to  $680,000,000  a  year.  While  this  bill  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  tobacco  alone,  yet  the  revenue  from  it  is  enough  to 
finance  the  entire  program.  One  gentleman  inentioned  the 
admonition  of  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  said  that  agricul- 
ture is  one  of  the  four  industries  that  thrive  best  when  left 
to  their  own  initiative. 

That  was  fuUy  demonstrated  by  President  Hoover,  and  we 
became  so  prosperous  that  we  took  a  2-year  leave  without  pay. 

I  might  remind  him  of  the  later  admonition  of  a  gentle- 
man whose  advice  he  would  be  more  bkely  to  take;  that  is, 
the  advice  of  the  G.  O.  P.  chairman.  John  Hamilton,  on 
November  19  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  the  largest  assembly 
of  Republicans  ever  gathered  together  in  that  State,  in 
which  Hamilton  said: 

You  can  have  all  the  meetings  you  want  to.  but  until  the 
Republican  Party  convinces  the  American  people  that  they  are 
willing  to  legislate  for  the  whole  mass  of  people,  the  party  Is 
doomed. 

I  disagree  with  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  should  have  said: 
"Had  you  been  willing  in  the  past  3  or  4  years  to  join  in 
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the  important  thing,  if  it  can  possibly  be  done,  is  to  recap- 
ture some  foreign  trade. 
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with  legislating  for  the  whole  people, 
died."     [  Laughter. 1 

So  we  find  the  same  thing  here 
the  seven   who   voted   against 
Republican  side,  not  heeding  Mr.  Hamilton 


toe  ay 


repcrtii  ig 


Han  ill 


to 


h; 
gei  itlemen 


40.000,000   American   citizens   engaged 
with  the  byproducts  of  that  fumishin|r 
with  employment,  we  find  the  chief 
gram  coming  from  those  that  Mr. 
wake  up  and  Join  in  with  legislating  foi 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  tune  of  the 
tucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOXEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Mills!  such  time  as 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman  and 
mittee,  we  have  beard  for  3  days  differe^at 
merits  and  demerits  of  this  proposed 
me.  I  realize  that  It  Is  very  necessar;' 
should  adopt  agriculture  legislation  and 
this  proposed  bill  has  certain  outstandiiig 
if  adopted  as  now  written,  it  will  work 
favor  of  certain  farmers,  and  to  others 
disadvantage.    Therefore,  Mi.  Speaker 
amendments  at  the  proper  time:  I 
amendments  will  protect  the  small 
time  will  do  no  deprecable  damage  to 

The  most  outstanding  objectionable 
head  bill  were  that  it  did  not  take 
farmer,  the  new-ground  farmer,  and 
average:  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
to  adopt  my  first  amendment,  on  page 
out  "95  percent'  and  insert  In  lieu 
and  in  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "2' 
"4  percent"  in  lieu  thereof,  the  begin* 
ground  farmer  would  be  protected  undei 
an  extent  that,  in  most  instances,  he 
age  allotment  sufficient  to  make  a 
said  amendment  is  not  adopted,  in  certain 
ties  of  the  South  the  new-ground  farmer 
one-half  to  4  acres  as  his  allotment, 
contend  that,  as  the  bill  is  now  written, 
a  discrimination  in  part  against  the 

Further,  on  page  6,  in  line  17.  bcginin 
I  propose  to  strike  out  the  entire 


We  find  six  of 
this   bill  on   tlie 
's  advice.    With 
in   agriculture,   and 
another  15,000.000 
opjjosition  to  this  pro- 
ton advises  shouJd 
the  whole  people, 
gfentleman  from  Ken- 


l)eleve, 
fanaer 
ttie 


cJLre 


tte 


th  »reof 


sente  :ice 


The  allctment  to  any  fann  on  which  c4)tton 
diiiinjt  at  least  cne  of  such  years  shall  be 
farm  allotment  which  would  otherwise  be 
of  such  years  bears  to  5. 


cn 
<3 
cut 


minuies 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  language  is 
will  certainly  show  favor  to  one  farme- 
much  as  the  first-year  farmer  will  only 
of  one-fifth  as  much  as  his  neighboring 
they  have  the  same  acreage  in 
tend  this  language  should  be  taken  out 

If  my  amendments,  on  page  6.  lines 
then,  of  course,  it  would  be  necessary 
strike  out  "95  percent"  and  insert  ' 
thereof,  and  on  page  61,  line  6,  strike 
Inaert  "4  percent."     [Applause.] 

Mr.  DOXEY.    Mr.   Chairman.  I 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  EttHCXLL]  10 

Mr.  DENGELL.    Mr.  Chairman  and 
mittee.  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a 
Members  of  the  House,  all  of  whom 
solution  of  the  farm  problem.    There 
most  part,  farm  members  of  the  majoHty 
there  were  a  certain  nimiber  of  Republican 
farm  constituents.    Yes;  there  were 
residing  within  the  limits  of  large 
having  a  strictly  urban  constituency. 
Interested  in  the  discussion  and  solutl<)n 
lem.    Progressive,  sincere,  and  alert 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  problem  of 
prices  aod  prices  of  manufactured 
^mmttnAK  aolution  MOd  ftic  trying  to 


a 


were 


goo<s 


December  1 


you  may  not  have 


the  gentleman  from 
may  desire. 

of  the  com- 
opinions  as  to  the 
♦ill  H.  R.  8505.     For 
that  this  Congress 
we  cannot  deny  that  j 
featxires;  although,  i 
to  an  advantage  in  j 
it  will  work  to  a  j 
hope  to  offer  several  ' 
if  adopted,  said  > 
and  at  the  same  I 
large  planter, 
features  to  the  Bank- 
of  the  beginning 
fanner  without  an 
::;ongress  would  agree 
6.  line  5,  by  striking 
'93^2  percent," 
percent"  and  insert 
ing  farmer  or  new- 
this  proposed  bill  to 
wfc>uld  receive  an  acre- 
whereas  if  my 
parishes  or  ccun- 
will  only  receive 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
it  specifically  shows 

ground  farmer. 
with  the  word  "the," 
as  now  written — 


livel  hood : 


ncw- 


has  been   planted 

that  proportion  of  the 

itade  wtilch  the  number 


rttain«l  in  the  bill.  It 

over  another;  inas- 

receive  an  allotment 

farmer,  even  though 

cultivaljLon,  therefore,  I  con- 


and  17.  are  adopted, 

page  60,  line  14.  to 

':>   percent"  in  lieu 

"2^-2  percent"  and 


yield  to  the  gentleman 


nembers  of  the  Com- 

ccnference  of  40  or  50 

lire  Interested  in  the 

vere  present,  for  the 

party.    However, 

Members  having 

few  of  MS  who,  while 

metropolitan  cities  and 

likewise  very  much 

of  the  farm  prob- 

of  the  House 

parity  between  farm 

is  a  problem  which 

find  some  means  or 


lij  embers 


method  to  bring  about  a  sound  solution  of  this  vexing  prob- 
lem. My  record  in  Congre.>s.  Mr.  Chairr^ian.  is  on?  of  con- 
sis^,  ent  support  of  all  farm  legislation.  My  prcconpresiional 
service  record  as  it  applies  to  the  farm  dates  back  for  many 
years  and  extends  mto  more  than  one  State  of  this  Union, 
i  have  work»-'d  with  my  friend  Tom  Ho:;^ard  .\nd  the  Farmers' 
Union  many  years  ago  and  havr  contributed  my  b.t  to  the 
farmers"  welfare  whenever  possible.  I  want  to  keep  my  rec- 
ord clean  and  unbroken,  because  I  realize  my  responsibility 
as  a  citizen  of  an  urban  di.-tnct.  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  the 
great  farm  elem.en*  of  my  State  and  of  the  Nation  to  ccn- 
tnbute  m.y  mite  to  the  efforts  of  Chairman  Jones  and  this 
great  Commattee  on  Agriculture.  I  have  followed  him  m 
matters  pertaining  to  farm  legislation  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress,  and  I  aim  to  do  so  in  this  instance  a.^  I  cast  my 
vote  for  the  bill  knowr.  as  H.  R.  8505. 

I  am  told  that  this  bill  docs  nut  satisfy  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  I  can  say  that  while  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it,  it  dee.';  not  meet  my  ideas  altogether  and  does 
not  satisfy  me  completely.  All  legislation,  however,  is  neces- 
sarily a  matter  of  compromise,  and  this  bill,  stripped  of  all 
demagoguery  and  sham,  should,  when  amended,  be  of  mate- 
rial assistance  to  the  great  farming  element  of  this  country. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  suggestion  made  at  the  unofiBcial 
conference  on  Monday  morning  that  the  bill  should  be  re- 
committed and  brought  back  to  the  House  with  the  prices 
arbitrarily  fixed  upon  the  following  articles  and  upon  tht 
basis  of  the  figures  shown. 

Barley,  67 'j  cents  per  bushel;  cattle.  S7.90  per  100  pounds; 
cotton,  20  cents  per  pound:  field  corn,  $1  per  busliel;  flax- 
seed, $2.38  per  bushel;  gram  sorghum.  74  cents  per  bushel; 
hogs,  $10.40  per  100  pound.'?,  milk,  12  cents  per  quart;  pea- 
nuts. 5  cents  per  pound:  potatoes,  $1.21 'j  per  bushel;  rice. 
$1.22 '2  per  bushel;  rye,  92  cents  per  bu.-hel;  sugar  beets. 
$7.90  per  ton;  tobacco,  20 '^  cents  per  pound;  wheat,  $1.50 
per  bushel. 

And  other  farm  products  in  proportion. 
I  am  not  at  all  fearful  of  the  principle  of  price  fixing,  but 
I  do  hold  to  the  idea  that  price  fixng  mu.-t  be  very  carefully 
studied  and  not  put  into  eSect  through  an  arbitrary  method 
without  regard  to  circunL-tances  and  the  effects  produced. 
Ctrtam  items  suggrstrd  and  tiie  prices  advanced  dui'inc:  the 
conference  are  reasonable,  ether  prices  are  m.-^unicient,  wh:le 
seme  prices  are  impossible.  Thoy  are  Impossible  a.-  a  result 
of  circumstances,  and  these  circum.stances  are  superficial 
and  should  first  and  above  all  else  be  eliminated,  because 
they  are  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

I  make  reference  particularly  to  the  basic  price  of  12  cents 
per  quart  for  milk,  Obviou:-Iy.  milk  is  a  frod  comimodity 
that  is  most  es-'^-ential  to  the  health  and  development  of  our 
children,  the  future  c'Mzens  of  this  great  Nation.  Milk 
should  be  made  available  to  ever>-  child,  without  distinc- 
tion, and  the  price  should  be  a.>  reasonable  a=;  po.ssible.  The 
profit  for  the  producer  of  milk  should  ccme  from  quality 
and  quantity  rather  than  scarcity,  and,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, the  best  way  to  bring  about  greater  con.-un-.ption  at  a 
fair  price  to  both  the  consumer  and  tiie  producer  would  be 
to  strike  down  the  Milk  Tru.st  which  today  extends  into  every 
State  in  the  Nation.     'Applausp  ] 

I  presume  that  stock  manipulator?  and  merr-;icss  pro- 
moters will  tell  you  that  they  are  justified  m  acquiring  con- 
trol of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  milk  industry.  They 
will  try  to  justify  the  existence  of  this  giant  octopus  which 
stifles  production  and  which  eliminates  compt'tition  in  dis- 
tribution. I  remember  when  in  the  city  of  Detroit  we  had 
among  others  the  E)etroit  Creamery  Co.,  the  Towar  Cream- 
ery Co..  the  Gabel,  the  Risdon,  Eblmg.  and  the  Kennedy 
Creamery  Cos..  the  Ira  Wilson  Dairy,  and  a  number  of 
other  fine  and  independent  milk-distributing  agencies,  but 
It  seems  that  those  days  are  gone  forever.  Today  most 
of  the  largest  ones  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  trust  and 
the  others  are  f£u;ing  the  future  with  the  ever-present 
threat  of  extinction,  the  fate  that  has  overcome  other  enter- 
prising milk  businesses. 
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The  arbitrary  adjustment  of  the  price  of  milk  to  12  cents 
per  quart  for  the  producers  at  this  time  could  not  be  justified. 
For  this,  among  other  reasons,  the  average  producer  receives 
for  his  product  perhaps  3  cents  per  quai't  at  the  present  time, 
which  sells  for  15  cents  per  quart  in  the  big  cities;  12-cent 
milk  through  the  "trust"  would  in  all  probability  be  delivered 
in  metropolitan  Detroit  and  all  other  big  cities  for  at  least 
twice  the  basic  price,  or  24  cents  a  quart;  and  it  might  not  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  might  sell  for  the  prohibi- 
tive price  of  30  cents  per  quart  or  more. 

While  I  am  anxious  to  aid  the  dairy  farmer,  along  with 
other  farmers,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  we  should 
arbitrarily  peg  the  price  of  milk  to  the  farmer  at  a  minimum 
of  12  cents,  and  that  we  should  do  so  in  one  jump  and  at  this 
time.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  move  would  destroy  the 
dairy  btisiness  in  my  State  and  in  the  Nation,  because  the 
consequent  jump  in  price  to  the  consumer  would  deprive 
three-fourths  of  the  needy  people  of  the  use  of  Nature's  most 
perfect  and  essential  food.  The  babies  and  the  growing  chil- 
dren of  the  Nation  would  be  the  ones  to  suffer  mast,  and  the 
dairy  farmer  would  not  sell  1  quart  where  today  he  sells  10 
quarts:  hence,  where  the  profit  to  the  farmer?  And  to  think 
of  the  injustice  to  the  needy  people  in  the  big  cities!  The 
crj'ing  need  of  the  industry,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  it  be  freed  of 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  the  octopus  known  as  the  Milk  Trust. 
Bring  about  a  better  distributing  system:  bring  about  the 
availability  of  milk  to  the  countless  thousands  who  should 
have  it  and  who  cannot  afford  it;  and  gradually,  consistently, 
the  price  to  the  producer  can  and  will  be  raised  without  mak- 
ing the  product  prohibitive  to  the  consumer.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  go  into  this  problem  and  give  it  its 
most  careful  and  thorough  investigation.  It  would  not  be 
amiss  to  suggest  a  Nation-wide  investigation  of  this  problem. 
The  dairy  farmer  has  always  been  struggling  for  a  mere  exist- 
ence, and  he  is  as  important  in  the  economy  of  this  country 
as  the  producer  of  hogs  and  cattle  or  the  producer  of  com 
and  cotton. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  this  bill  is  up  for  amendments  that 
specific  provi-sions  may  be  added  which  will  strengthen  the 
bill  and  aid  the  farmers  as  a  whole.  We  must  ever  remember 
that  we  cannot  have  prosperity  in  the  cities  while  the  great 
farm  element  of  this  country  is  impoverished,  and  there  can 
be  no  prosperity  among  farmers  when  the  people  of  the  cities 
are  undernourished,  ill-housed,  and  ill-fed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  you  that  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
bill  ana  to  be  guided  by  the  very  able  advice  of  the  chairman 
of  this  committee.  I  ask  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks.     '  Applause.  1 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  man  coming  from  a 
cotton -raising  section,  as  I  do,  could  help  but  be  vitally 
interested  in  this  farm  bill,  and  no  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, who  has  studied  the  complexities  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  agriculture,  could  be  absolutely  sure  that  any  crop- 
control  plan  will  provide  a  permanent  remedy.  The  human 
mind  cannot  read  the  future  and  it  is  futile  to  attempt  it, 
but  we  can  face  a  condition  and  a  problem  and  attempt  to 
solve  it. 

I  am  going  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  problem  of  the 

•cotton  farmers  because  they  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 

people  I  represent  here.     To  them  a  fair  price  for  cotton  is 

the   difference   between   a   livelihood   and   starvation,   hope 

and  despair,  happiness  and  misery. 

Before  considering  this  proposed  control  plan,  let  us  look 
over  the  situation  a  little.  Because  of  the  carry-over  last 
year  and  the  big  crop  this  year  we  have  in  the  United  States 
on  hand  about  24,000.000  bales  of  cotton.  We  have  about 
6,000,000  carry-over  from  last  year  and  a  crop  of  about  18,- 
000,000  bales  this  year.  Now.  on  top  of  that,  there  is  on 
hand  about  19.000,000  bales  of  foreign-raised  cotton.  Cot- 
ton is  in  a  category  by  itself — we  have  always  had  to  sell  at 
least  half  of  our  cotton  on  the  foreign  market.  We  are 
faced  with  cotton  abroad  and  about  15,000,000  bales  more 
than  we  can  consume  at  home.  We  can  still  sell  some  cot- 
ton to  foreign  countries  as  they  prefer  our  grades,  but  the 


sale  rtiust  be  at  ruinous  competitive  prices.  This  is  a  condi- 
tion and  not  a  theory.  The  result  is  ruin  to  our  cotton 
farmers  unless,  something  is  done  to  curtail  overproduction 
here.  I  am  not  unmindful  th-'.t  the  producer  of  other  farm 
commodities  are  faced  with  a  similar  situation,  but  their 
problem  is  not  as  distressing  as  that  of  the  cotton  farmer. 
This  is  due,  more  or  less,  to  the  fact  that  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  major  crops  can  be  used  up  entirely  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  while  at  least  one-half  of  the  cotton  crop 
must  be  sold  on  foreign  markets.  When  this  administra- 
tion came  into  power  it  was  able  to  correct  more  immedi- 
ately the  problem  of  grain  farmers  by  cutting  production 
and  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  true  that  the  bumper  crop  of  wheat  this  year  has  caused 
a  recession  in  prices,  but  the  drop  was  not  nearly  so  drastic 
as  in  the  case  of  cotton. 

As  to  the  causes  of  our  agricultural  dilemma,  opinions  differ, 
but  all  fair-iTunded  people  feel  that  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act  is  largely  responsible.  In  1932.  2  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  the  average  farm  price  of 
corn  in  the  United  States  was  28  cents  a  bushel;  in  1936  it 
was  77  cents,  and  for  the  first  8  months  of  1937  approxi- 
mately SI  a  biLshel.  In  1932  the  average  farm  price  of  wheat 
was  39  cents  a  bushel;  in  1936,  96  cents;  and  for  the  first  8 
months  of  1937.  $1.17.  In  1932  hog  raisers  got,  on  the  aver- 
age, $3.44  a  hundred  pounds  for  their  pigs;  in  1936  they  got 
$9.17;  and  for  the  first  8  months  of  1937,  $9.79.  In  1932  beef 
cattle  brought  the  producers,  on  the  average,  $4.07  a  hun- 
dred; in  1936,  $6:  and  for  the  first  8  months  of  1937,  $7.62. 
Butterfat  yielded  dairy  farmers  an  average  of  17.9  cents  a 
pound  in  1932,  32.5  cents  in  1936,  and  32.6  cents  in  the  first  8 
months  of  1937.  Wool  growers  got  3.7  cents  a  poimd  for  their 
wool  in  1932,  26.7  cents  in  1936,  and  31.8  cents  in  the  first  8 
month  of  1937.  Cotton  in  1932  was  bringing  6  cents,  but  it 
began  an  upward  climb  until  in  1936  the  price  reached  12  to 
14  cents.  This  rise  in  price  was  due  entirely  to  this  admin- 
istration's ixtlicy  of  crop  control,  as  well  as  the  provision  of 
additional  purchasing  power  by  the  American  people.  Now, 
in  1937  we  are  practically  back  where  we  started.  Cotton  is 
nowhere  near  bringing  the  cost  of  production,  due  to  the 
absence  of  a  real  control  plan  in  1937  and  the  resulting 
bumper  crop. 

Much  has  been  said  by  opponents  of  this  measure  about  the 
increase  in  foreign  production  of  cotton,  but  statistics  do  not 
show  that  this  increase  in  quantity  production  is  the  result 
of  our  past  crop-control  program.  The  able  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  has  forcefully  called  to  yotir  attention  the  fact 
that  foreign  production  of  cotton  in  1925,  long  before  a  crop- 
control  program  was  thought  of  in  this  country,  was  just  as 
high  as  it  was  in  1937.  The  World  War  taught  these  people 
that  cotton  is  an  essential  commodity  of  war  as  well  as  p>eace, 
and  they  immediately  began  to  raise  it  or  to  provide  substi- 
tutes for  it.  A  prune  reason  for  the  drop  in  foreign  purchases 
of  our  cotton  is  that  we  no  longer  loan  foreign  Governments 
money  to  buy  cotton  because  experience  has  shown  us  that 
they  do  not  repay,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  feel  that  it  is 
preferable  to  subsidize  our  ovm  farmers  rather  than  sub- 
sidize through  loans  some  foreign  Government  to  which  we 
owe  no  obligation.  This  bill  is  an  honest  attempt  to  sub- 
sidize agriculture  and  at  the  same  time  place  agriculture  in 
such  position  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  subsidization  in 
coming  years. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  best  thing  we  could 
do  for  our  cotton  farmers  is  to  remove  the  handicap  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff:  either  that  or  make  direct  pajTnenls 
to  farmers  to  offset  tariff-imposed  handicaps.  However,  this 
is  easier  said  than  done,  and  until  it  is  done  we  must  do 
something  to  keep  the  house  from  burning  down.  The  Re- 
publican Members  of  this  Congress  and  others  who  are  fight- 
ing this  bill  so  viciously  would  never  agree  to  repeal  the 
tariff  provisions  that  have  been  protecting  industry  in  this 
country,  nor  would  they  agree  to  dip  down  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  pay  to  the  farmers,  out  of  general 
tax  funds,  sufficient  millions  to  place  the  farmers  on  an 
equal  basis  with  certain  protected  industries.  I  say  that 
something  must  be  done  now,  or  that  great  one-third  of  our 


-4, 


naving  a  strictly  uroan  consiiiuency,  war  uxewise  very  mucn 
Interested  in  the  discussion  and  solution  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem.   Progressive,  sincere,  and  alert  Members  of  the  House 


recognize  the  fact  that  the  problem  of 


prices  and  prices  of  manufactured  goo<  s  is  a  problem  which 
^jmm^nA*  aotutlon  azxl  are  trying  to  find  some  means  or 
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entire  population,  those  engaged  In  ag-icultural  purstifts.  will 
be  pressed  a^'amst  the  wall.  What  tlen  will  become  of  the 
general  business  structure  of  our  country?  History  shows 
that  when  our  farmers  prosper  the  -est  of  cur  people  are 
prosperous,  and  vice  versa. 

To  you  of  the  great  Middle  West  who  have  expressed  op- 
position to  this  bill  on  the  ground  thit  it  favors  the  cotton 
farmers  to  the  cost  of  other  farmer.  I  say  that  if  cotton 
must  go  the  farmers  of  South  Caro  ina  will  finally  adjust 
themselves  to  conditions  in  the  years  to  come,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be   that  they  will  raise  fcr  market  other   farm 
commodities  instead  of  cotton,  which  will  be  thrown  on  the 
open  market  of  this  covmtry  in  com]>etition  with  the  com- 
modities which  you  now  raise  for  mai  ket  exclusively.    South 
Carolina  is  the  garden  spot  of  the  WDrld.    We  can  grow  at 
a  profit  many  farm  products  when  alequate  marketing  and 
shipping  facilities  are  provided.    If    :otton  goes  we  will  be 
forced  to  raise  com,  peas,  oats,  pota  oes.  and  similar  prod- 
ucts,  not  only  as  now  for  home  ccnsumption,   but  to  be 
thrown  on  the  compeUtive  market  ^rith  yours.     It  follows 
that  if  you  help  the  cotton  farmer    o  produce  cotton  at  a 
profit  you  will  be  helping  yourselves  at  the  same  time.    In 
years  gone  by  South  Carolina  raised  indigo  as  its  principal 
crop,  but  when  the  prices  obtained  for  indigo  ceased  to  pro- 
vide a  livelihood  for  our  farming  people  they  qviit  indigo 
and  began  to  raise  rice,  and  when    t  was  found  that  rice 
could  not  be  raised  profitably  on  acc<  unt  of  severe  competi- 
tion our  coastal  coimtry  quit  rice  an<   began  to  raise  cotton. 
Now  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  have  to  quit  cotton,  because 
we  cannot  raise  it  imder  present  conditions  and  live,  but 
we  cannot  qtiit  raising  it  overnight  and  live,  either.    I  reiter- 
ate, if  we  do  quit  cotton,  our  fertih   soil  will  be  turned  to 
something  else.    We  ask  for  a  brea' hing  spell  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  work  this  problem  out   Dy  control.    If  we  can, 
we  are  saving  you  of  the  West  at  the  same  time  we  are 
saving  ourselves. 

While  this  1937  crop-control  bill  does  not  meet  with  my 
approval  in  every  respect,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  that  it  be 
amended  In  two  or  three  particulais,  I  do  believe  that  it 
Is  an  improvement  cm  the  old  crop- control  bill.  The  great 
objection  I  have  found  In  the  old  till  was  that  the  5-year 
base  average  did  not  do  justice  to  our  farmers  in  two  main. 
particulars.  One  was  that  it  penalized  the  farmer  who  had 
already  been  cooperating  by  cutting  his  cotton  acreage  and 
at  the  same  time  provided  gain  for  the  farmer  who  had 
been  instnmiental  in  bringing  about  overproduction.  I  am 
gi^^^  to  see  that  this  bill  seeks  to  correct  this  injustice. 
The  cultivated-acreage  basis,  upaa  ^rhich  allotments  are  to 
be  made.  Is  far  more  equitable.  However,  there  is  one  in- 
justice that  this  UU  does  not  correct.  There  should  be  a 
limit  In  It  below  which  any  farmer,  owner,  or  tenant  could 
not  be  cut.  No  farm-control  bill  ran  be  justified  unless  it 
I»-ovides  a  reasonable  expectancy  for  every  farmer  to  pay 
cost  of  prodiiction.  Of  course,  we  all  understand  that  among 
the  many  hazards  a  farmer  faces  are  drought,  floods,  insects. 
#nri  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  No  one  but  the 
Supreme  Being  can  foresee  these  things,  but  the  individual 
farmer  should  be  guaranteed  a  reasonable  expectancy  that 
under  average  ccmditlons  he  will  b(  able  to  pay  his  debtSv 
I  shftH.  therefore,  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  the 
effect  that  no  farmer,  who  has  farned  any  year  during  the 
previous  5-year  period,  can  be  peralized  if  he  raises  less 
than  the  4  bales  of  cotton  weighing  500  pounds  each.  With 
this  amendment  added,  I  have  high  hopes  that  this  iHll  will 
be  a  blessing  to  the  man  with  the  ho  ^  and  will  aid  materially 
In  bringing  prosperity  to  our  great  (ountry.     ( Applause.  1 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  y  eld  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  CulkmI. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  America  dairying  is  a 
major  industry  and  its  chief  product,  milk,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  growth  of  the  young  and  the  welfare  of  our 
people.  The  cow  is.  in  fact,  "the  fosler  mother  of  the  human 
race."  Twenty  million  people  witlin  these  United  States 
are  dependent  upon  dairying  for  th;ir  Livelihood,  and  there 
are  approximately  4,000,000  dairy  {mlts  in  America.    The 


parity  between  farm 


uuiicj,    iiiit:    itiiu   i:;uryt;nuf  UL    i::;ik.-uisli  lUULing    agt'ncics,    out 

it  seems  that  those  days  are  gone  forever.  Today  most 
of  the  largest  ones  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  trust  and 
the  others  are  facing  the  future  with  the  ever-present 
threat  of  extinction,  the  fate  that  has  overcome  other  enter- 
prising milk  businesses. 
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number  of  cows  in  America  at  the  present  time  is  approxi- 
mately 21.000,000,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  approximately 
$2,000,000,000.  The  annual  output  of  the  dairies  of  the 
country  is,  in  round  numbers,  125,000.000.000  pounds  of  milk, 
valued  at  over  $3  000.000  000.  Thi.s  valuation,  of  course,  in- 
cludes marketing  and  labor  costs.  About  one-half  of  this 
milk  is  used  for  fluid  consumption  in  oiir  homes,  the  bal- 
ance going  into  powdered  milk,  chef:'se,  and  butter. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  output  of  our  dairies  is  essential 
to  national  well-being  and  thai  dairying  is  the  only  type  of 
fanning  which  conserve.s  soil  fertility,  there  is  no  agriciU- 
tural  group  whose  economic  condition  has  been  more  de- 
pressed. There  is  no  farming  group  whose  situation  has 
been  more  thoroughly  exploited  by  the  middleman  or  whose 
situation  has  been  so  ouirageousiy  manhandled  by  govern- 
mental experimentation.  The  dairymen,  as  a  group,  are  a 
taciturn  generation.  They  have  not  worn  a  path  to  the 
Treasury  and  h.ave  not  been  on  the  firing  line  clamoring 
for  governmental  aid.  But  their  situation  is  no  less  griev- 
ous, and  the  financial  retiu-n  to  the  average  dairy-  farmer, 
throwing  into  the  scale  the  services  of  his  w:fe  and  family, 
is  less  than  S750  per  year.  The  dairy  farmer  is  tied  to  the 
soil  and  his  situation  cries  to  heaven  for  relief. 

The  situation  of  the  New  York  State  dair\-man  is  tsTpical. 
His  land  is  being  sold  for  taxe.^,  and  while  he  is  making  a 
necessary  contribution  to  the  health  of  the  people,  he  finds 
himself  without  sufficient  return  to  live  comfortably,  free 
from  the  stress  of  poverty.  He  likewise  finds  himself  unable, 
as  has  been  his  practice  for  generations,  to  educate  his 
worth-while  child. 

May  I  say  that  the  farmers  of  New  York  are  more  truly 
farmers  in  the  ongmal  sense  than  those  that  till  the  soil,  for 
long  before  the  husbandman  "tilled  the  earth  for  profit  men 
drove  their  animals  from  place  to  place  and  lived  upon  their 
milk."    The   average  resident  of   the  country  and  a   good 
many  Members  of  the  House  cannot  see  Now  York  State  in 
terms  of  agrnculrare.    If  he  does  thmk  of  N- w  York  at  all, 
he  visualizes  Wall  Street  and  does  not  consider  this  great 
j  army  of  New  York  producers.     Th:s  spirit  has  infected  the 
I   present    agricultural    administration.     Let    me    say    to    the 
i  House  that  the  dairy  cattle  of  New  York  State,  which  num- 
l  bers  2.120.000.  are  valued  at  over  $200,000  000.    For  genera- 
I  Uons  New  York  State  has  been  well  to  the  top  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products.     New  York  State,  in  fact,  pio- 
1  neered  that  field.    It  originated  the  sanitary  production  and 
I  distribution  of  milk  and  laid  the  basis  of  the  pedigreed  herd 
I  in   America.    The  people   in   my   district  and,   indeed,   the 
i  thinking  people  of  the  country  have  come  to  realize  that 
the  economic  well-being  of  great  sections  of  the  cotmtry  is 
up  or  down,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  dairyman. 

In  Apnl  1933  we  passed  tlie  agricultural-adjustment  bill, 
which  included  dairy  product.s.  Under  this  measure  Secre- 
tary Wallace  and  the  heads  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  obt^dience  to  the  Secretary's 
complex  that  farm  relief  has  no  place  except  in  the  midwest- 
em  or  southern  country,  where  the  agricultural  group  is  and 
has  been  for  a  long  time  mast  vocal,  either  ignored  the 
dairyman  or  the  dairyman's  condition  to  devote  their  time  to 
destroying  what  solidarity  the  dairyman  had  gained  in  the 
field  of  cooperative  marketing.  Since  then  the  dairymen 
have  gone  from  bad  to  wor.se.  Th^n  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  the  A.  A.  A.  unconstitutional  and  we  passed  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act.  We  attempted  to  wriir  into  that  measure 
a  provision  that  the  lands  taken  out  of  production  should 
not  be  used  for  the  commercial  production  of  dairy  products. 
Under  the  lash  of  the  House  leader.'^hip  this  amendment  was 
defeated.  Now  we  are  writing  a  new  measure  and  in  this 
measure  the  dairyman  is  not  only  ignored,  but  he  is 
threatened  ^^irh  extinction.  I  regret  to  scy  it,  but  'his  meas- 
ure IS  brazenly  sectional  in  its  character  and  purposes.  It 
takes  care  of  the  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  farmer  and  gives 
the  dairyman  add"d  compf-tition  by  governmen'ial  subsidies. 
It  is  basically  a  soil-conservation  mea'i^ure.  but  under  the 
reasoning  of  the  bureaucra*.;  v.h;)  wro*e  thp  bill  it  penalizes 
the  dairy  farmer,  who  frr  ppn^ra^ions  ha.s  ccn.served  the 
soil.     The   old  Force  Bills  which   followed  the   Civil  War, 


hand  about  19.000,000  bales  of  foreign-raised  cotton.  Cot- 
ton is  in  a  category  by  itself — we  have  always  had  to  sell  at 
least  half  of  our  cotton  on  the  foreign  market.  We  are 
faced  with  cotton  abroad  and  about  15.000,000  bales  more 
than  we  can  consume  at  home.  We  can  still  sell  some  cot- 
ton to  foreign  countries  as  they  prefer  otir  grades,  but  the 


tarm  provisions  mat  nave  oeen  protecting  industry  m  this 
country,  nor  would  they  agree  to  dip  dovm  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  pay  to  the  farmers,  out  of  general 
tax  funds,  sufBcient  millions  to  place  the  farmers  on  an 
equal  basis  with  certain  protected  industries.  I  say  that 
something  mtist  be  done  now,  or  that  great  one-third  of  our 
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rotten  as  they  were  in  character,  made  no  attempt  to  wipe  out 
the  South  cconomicar.y.  This  bill  will  eventually  wipe  out 
the  northern  dairymen. 

Every  Member  of  tliis  House  north  of  the  Ma.son  and  Dix- 
on's line,  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  Republican.  v;hether 
he  represents  a  city  or  country  district,  should  vote  against 
tlii3  bill  unless  the  Boilcau  and  Andrescn  amendments  are 
written  into  it.  This  bill  as  it  now  stands  will  wreck  the 
northern  and  northeastern  dairyman  who  is  already  be- 
ginning to  abandon  the  land.  The  residents  of  city  districts 
should  remember  that  the  dairymen  constitute  the  large  part 
of  the  buying  power  in  the  Northern  and  Northeastern  States. 
Destroy  ihcm  and  northern  industry  will  lag  and  grass  prow 
in  the  city  streets.  I  appeal  to  the  Representatives  of  the 
city  districts  in  the  North  to  defeat  this  brazen  attempt  to 
shift  dairy  production  to  the  South  and  thtis  destroy  the 
dain»'man  in  the  North.  I  trust  they  will  not  be  misled  by 
the  hoary  lies  and  buncombe  by  which  this  economic  injus- 
tice to  the  northern  and  northeastern  farmer  is  attempted 
to  be  justified.  Vote  for  the  Boileau  and  Andresen  amend- 
ments and  save  the  dairy  farmer,  our  best  type  of  American 
citizen,  from  being  destroyed  by  this  outrageous  sectional 
legislation.     I  Applause.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  ReesI. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  listened 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  Interest  to  the  speeches  that 
have  been  delivered  on  the  measure  that  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. Almost  without  exception  each  of  the  Members 
has  expressed  himself  as  being  in  favor  of  doing  something 
for  the  farmers  and  producers  of  this  country.  We  all  want 
to  do  that.  The  question  involved,  of  course,  is  the  method 
by  which  we  shall  attempt  to  do  it. 

I  represent  one  of  the  great  agricultural  communities  of 
this  country.  I  also  want  to  do  whatever  I  can  on  behalf 
of  that  great  group  of  people  who  contribute  the  food,  the 
shelter,  and  assist  in  the  well-being  of  the  population  of  this 
country. 

Generally  speaking,  we  have  three  great  groups  of  people 
that  are,  after  all,  very  much  interdependent.  We  have  on 
one  hand  the  "industrial"  group,  we  have  tlie  "labor  group," 
and  we  have  the  "agricultural"  group.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  divide  a  line  among  them.  The  success  of  one  group 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  other. 
Insofar  as  this  bill  is  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  like 
other  Members  who  have  spoken,  in  favor  of  those  portions 
of  the  bill  which  provide  for  the  amendment  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act,  I  believe  this  act,  however,  should  go  a 
little  farther  and  provide  more  benefits  for  the  farmer  who 
is  operating  a  family-sized  farm  and  less  benefits  to  the 
great  corporations  and  organizations  that  are  creating  the 
surplu.ses  in  our  crops.  I  believe  there  shotild  be  a  limit  in 
the  amount  of  payments  that  are  made  to  the  latter  group. 
I  do  want  to  further  call  your  attention  to  the  method  by 
which  the  present  act  has  been  administered,  with  reference 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  item  of  $400,000  which  was  ex- 
pended for  soil  conservation.  I  am  informed  that  more  than 
one-third  of  this  sum  was  paia  to  the  large  operators  to 
whom  I  have  just  referred.  I  would  also  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  extravagant  manner  in  which  the  fund  was 
administered.  The  administration  costs  amounted  to  $40,000. 
In  othpr  words,  10  cents  out  of  every  dollar  that  was  intended 
to  be  paid  to  the  farmers  for  soil  conservation  has  been  paid 
in  salaries  and  expenses  of  Federal  agents  and  employees 
who  had  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  only  extravagant  but  wasteful. 

I  believe  we  should  have  loan  facilities  that  will  give  the 
farmer  a  chance  to  carry  his  grain  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  I  believe  these  loans  should  be  liberal  and  the  rate  of 
interest  comparatively  low.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  portion  of 
the  bill  that  has  for  its  pui-pose  the  regulation  of  reasonable 
freight  rates  on  agricultural  products.  I  also  believe  that 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  new 
uses  for  agricultural  products  is  worth  while. 

And  I  am  p.articularly  in  favor  of  making  every  effort 
which  we  possibly  can  to  return  the  American  market  to 


the  American  farmer.  Since  we  have  a  protective-tariff 
system,  then  we  ought  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  producer 
on  the  same  ba.sis  as  we  protect  the  rights  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  laborer. 

A  grea.  deal  has  been  said  en  the  floor  of  the  House  about 
our  foreign  trade.  The  fact  reniiiins  that  even  though  our 
trade  with  foreign  nations  may  have  grouTi  and  expanded, 
I  believe  you  will  find  upon  examination  that  this  foreign 
trade  has  been  in  favor  of  the  industrial  groups  and  has 
resulted  in  a  disadvantage  to  the  agricultiiral  people  of  this 
coimtry. 

I  have  called  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House  before, 
and  want  to  call  attention  again,  to  this  fact — that  so  far  as 
the  farmer  and  producer  are  concerned,  we  have  not  only 
permitted  our  foreign  markets  to  get  away  from  us,  but  we 
have  been  permitting  foreign  countries  to  supply  our  markets 
in  competition  with  our  ow,^l  farmers.  Someone  has  sug- 
gested that  this  amount  is  comparatively  small.  The  amount, 
though  compai-atively  small,  according  to  figures  we  have  at 
hand,  is  sufficient  to  take  up  the  alleged  surplus  and  even 
more. 

I  realize  I  am  repeating  what  has  been  .=aid  about  the 
American  market  for  the  American  farmer,  but  according 
to  figures  that  have  been  furnished  us  by  those  in  author- 
ity we  have  already  imported  this  year  over  500,000  head 
of  cattle.  The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  LMr.  LemkiI 
pointed  out  yesterday  that  we  had  imported  meat  and  meat 
products  in  the  amount  of  150,000,000  pounds;  that  we  im- 
ported 157,000  head  of  hogs;  that  we  imported  butter  and 
cheese  to  the  extent  of  more  than  50,000,000  pounds;  that 
we  even  imported  poultry  products  m  the  approximate 
amount  of  $4,000,000,  We  are  talking  about  the  control  of 
the  supply  of  corn.  And  yet,  during  tliis  year,  we  have 
already  imported  into  this  country  90.000,000  bushels  of 
corn.  Just  recently  they  unloaded  in  my  district,  in  central 
Kansas,  two  carloads  of  oats  from  Australia.  We  even 
go  so  far  as  to  permit  Poland  to  ship  its  hams  into  this 
coimtry  under  a  tariff  of  only  3^4  cents  per  pound.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  not  justified  in  curtailing  the  amount 
of  grain  and  crops  that  should  be  raised  by  our  farmers 
until  we  have  given  them  a  chance  to  supply  the  home 
market. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  have  bought  the  proceeds  from 
approximately  40.000.000  acres  of  land  that  was  farmed  in 
foreign  countries. 

I  realize  that  in  making  reciprocal  agreements  with  for- 
eign countries,  it  is  necessary  to  make  certain  adjustments. 
But  it  certainly  cannot  be  necessary  that  these  adjustments 
should  be  made  so  that  this  country  is  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion where  it  buys  approximately  20  percent  of  its  farm 
products  in  foreign  countries  that  could  and  should  be 
raised   at   home. 

So,  I  say  that  the  first  thing  we  should  do  is  to  at  least 
provide  so  that  the  American  farmer  be  given  a  chance  to 
supply  his  own  market. 

The  portion  of  this  bill  having  to  do  with  crop  control 
should  be  amended  so  there  will  not  be  any  compulsory 
features  in  it.  I  might  find  it  necessary  to  vote  for  the 
bill  because  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  of  having 
failed  to  support  those  features  of  the  bill  which  I  deem 
as  being  meritorious.  Any  measure  affecting  the  volume 
of  production  or  the  handling  of  surpluses  should  be  drafted 
in  the  light  of  the  basic  principle  that  the  American  farmer 
is  entitled  to  the  domestic  market,  so  far  as  he  can  supply 
it.  He  should  be  given  full  opportunity  to  supply  foreign 
markets  to  the  extent  that  they  need  American  export 
crops. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  thing.  It  is  said 
there  are  40,000.000  acres  of  farm  land  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  to  supply  the  demands  of  our  present  mar- 
kets. There  is  something  \^Tong  with  our  method  of  legis- 
lation when  we  spend  millions,  yes,  billions,  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  bring  into  production  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  competition  with  the  land  that 
is  already  being  used  and  is  being  owned  and  paid  for  by 
I  the  American  farmers. 


major  mausLry  aua  iis  ciuei  yruuui; 
essential  to  the  growth  of  the  young 
people.  The  cow  is.  in  fact,  "the  fosi  er 
race."  Twenty  million  people  wlttin 
are  dependent  upon  dairying  for  th^ir 
are  approximately  4,000.000  dairy 


and  the  welfare  of  our 

mother  of  the  human 

these  United  States 

livelihood,  and  there 

imits  in  America.    The 


la^fc.  cure  oi  me  cocion.  wnrra.  ;ina  corn  ra-^-mer  ana  gives 
the  dairyman  add':^d  compftit:^-!  by  governmental  subsidies. 
It  is  basically  a  soil -conservation  mea"^ure.  but  under  the 
reasoning  of  the  bureaucra*,;  whu  wro*e  th':>  bill  it  pcnrilizes 
the  dairy  farmer,  who  *r.r  gpn'^raf'.r.r»>  h^s  rcnserved  the 
soil.     The   old  Force  Bills  which   followrd   the   Civil  War, 


tne  Dili  tnai  nas  lOr  lis  puipOvSt*  me  it-guiaLiun  ui  iua.^unauie 
freight  rates  on  agricultural  products.  I  also  believe  that 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  new 
uses  for  agricultural  products  is  worth  while. 

And  I  am  particularly   in  favor  of  making  every  effort 
which  we  possibly  can  to  return  the  American  market  to 


Al^   UAAV^VA       ^_rj 


lation  when  we  spend  millions,  yes,  bilbons,  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  bring  into  production  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  competition  with  the  land  that 
is  already  being  used  and  is  being  owned  and  paid  for  by 
the  American  farmers. 
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We  have  gone  off  on  a  tangent,  or 
extravagant  expenditure  of  funds  to 
produce  more  crops;  and  yet  this 
to  pa-ss   legislation   to   prevent   ov 
this  country.    Appropriations  to 
duction  at  the  expense  of  the 
should  be  stopped. 

Title  3  of  this  bill  Is,  of  course, 
of  the  proposed  legislation.    Like 
have   already   spoken,   I   am   oppose^ 
control.    I  believe  it  is  unfair  and 
our  weakness  in  an  effort  to  handle 
We  should  not  attempt  to  solve  it 
city.    Our  President  has  said  a 
third  of  the  people  in  this  country  ar( ' 
ill-clothed.     U  this  be  true,  then 
have  failed,  not  so  much  in  the 
rather,  we  have  failed  to  solve  the 

Referring  again  to  this 
I  hope  the  proponents  of  the 
assumption  that  the  provisions  for 
do  observe,  however,  that  when 
com  are  put  into  effect  that  those 
will  be  forced  to  comply  through  the 
of  15  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  and 
in  excess  of  the  quota.    Under  the 
serve  that  noncompliance  with  the 
fines  and  other  penalties. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Ita  funds  to  assist  the  farmers  of 
much  better  to  provide  a  subsidy 
domestic  and  foreign  market  has 
the  discussion  of  this  bill,  I  am 
provisions  as  they  affect  com   and 
familiar  with  the  situation  as  It 
except,    however,    that    the    same 
naturally  are  Involved. 

If  It  becomes  necessary,  because 
crops,  to  regulate  the  production  ol 
be  done  only  as  a  last  resort;  and 
fanner,  livestockman,  and  producer 
supply  their  home  market  under  a 
are  given  an  even  chance  to  comp< 
In  the  world  market.     In  no  event 
be  compulsory.     [Applause.] 

Mr.   HOPE.    Mr.   Chairman,   I 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN.    Mr.    Chairman 
minority  side  should  not  be  too 
are  a  little  confused  as  to  the  condi 
as  to  what  we  should  do  about  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr. 
last  half  horn:  told  us  that  last 
pound;  that  this  year  it  was  6 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carol; 
that  this  administration  was  the 
history  that  had  been  doing 
gave  a  list  showing  an  increase  in 
When  he  made  that  statement  I 
it  made  whether  the  price  of  any 
duced  on  a  farm  was  50  cents.  $ 
could  get  in  exchange  for  that 
was  no  greater  than  what  you  coul^ 
that  unit  of  production  (a  bushel 
50  cents  or  less. 

Does  the  farmer,  because  of  this 
receive  a  larger  price,  as  suggested 
North  Carolina,  Judge  Kxrr.  or  a 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 

If,  as  has  been  so  often  stated 
administration  has  accomplished  so 
short,  that  prosperity  has  returned 
error  when,  on  January  20.  1937.  he 

I  aee  ifl""""«  of  floiiJllea  trying  to 
ttat  tb«  pall  of  family  diimirter  haJogs 


the  one  hand,  by  the 
provide  more  land  to 
a  temoon  we  are  trying 
erjbundance   of   crops   in 
brii|g  new  lands  into  pro- 
of this  country 


controversial  feature 
of  the  Members  who 
to   compulsory    crop 
-American.     It  shows 
this  economic  problem, 
the  premise  of  scar- 
of  times  that  one- 
ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and 
must  agree  that  we 
of  production  but, 
Question  of  distribution, 
portion  of  the  bill, 
are  correct  in  their 
c^jntrol  are  voluntary.    I 
marketing  quotas  on 
raise  wheat  and  com 
Imposition  of  a  penalty 
com  fed  and  marketed 
Senate  bill  you  will  ob- 
program   provides  for 
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I  see  millions  whoso  dailv  live*  in  city  and  on  farm  ccntlnue 
under  conditions  labeled  Indecent  bv  ,i  so-called  polite  society 
half  a  century  a.^'o. 

I  see  millions  denied  education  recreation,  and  the  cppcrtunlty 
to  better  their  lot  and  the  lot  of  their  children. 

I  see  milllonj  lacklnK  the  means  f^  buy  the  products  of  farm 
and  factory  and  by  their  poverty  denying  work  and  productiveness 
to  many  other  millions. 

I  see  one -third  of  a  nation  lU-housed,  lll-clad,   111 -nourished. 

Havmg  made  this  statement  in  his  message  to  Congress 
and  having  thereafter,  in  i^ub.star.ce,  rrp<^ated  the  same  thing 
on  March  4  at  the  victory  dinner  and  again  on  the  9th  day 
of  March  in  his  fireside  chat,  we  mu3t  a.isume  that  he  was 
fully  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  Nation. 

Having  m  mind  his  previous  statement  made  on  May  7, 
1933,  when  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  be  honest  at  all  times 
with  the  people  of  the  country,"  we  must  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  unless  he  had  been  mi.sinfurmed.  his  methods 
and  his  policies  were  wrong  and  disastrous  to  the  country  as 
a  whole,  fcr,  although  adm^m.-^terine  them  during  5  years, 
he  expended  mort'  than  $15,000,000,000.  wf  have  his  own 
staeement  that  one-third  of  our  Nation,  or  upward  of 
43,000,000  people,  were  in  acute  distress. 

When  this  bill  comes  up  for  a  vote,  tomorrow,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  providine  that,  when  the  referendum  is 
taken  by  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Apriculture, 
that  referendumi  shall  bo  conducted  in  the  manner  as  is 
provided  by  the  general  election  laws  of  the  State  for  the 
election  of  township  ofBcers. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  regulotion.s  in  some  dis- 
tricts require  the  signing  of  the  ballot.s;  the  ballots  are  not 
counted  locally,  but  are  sent  to  headquarters,  and  the  whole 
election  machinery,  including  that  for  the  counting  of  the 
ballot.s  and  the  tabulation  of  the  results,  is  under  the  control 
of  those  whose  jobs  depend  upon  the  adoption  of  the  plan — 
a  method  calculated  to  prom.ote  fraud  and  deception  and  to 
produce  the  result  desired  by  the  sponsors  of  the  measure. 

Moreover,  heretofore  the  ballot  has  not  been  a  secret  one. 
Each  voter  and  the  manner  in  which  he  voted  was  known  to 
those  conducting  the  election — a  procedure  abhorrent  to 
everyone's  scn^e  of  fair  play. 

It  is  matter  of  common  knowl^^ge  that  a  powerful  group 
of  the  House  mem.ber.^hip  met  early  in  the  week  in  an  effort 
to  send  this  bill  back  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  having  additional  price-fixing  provisions 
Included  in  it. 

Morning  paptrrs  carry  the  information  that  another 
group,  som.e  of  those  who  favor  the  Black-Conncry  bill, 
th-reaten  to  k.ll  the  farm  b::l  by  a  filibuster  unless  the  peti- 
tion to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  and  release  that  bill 
IS  si:;ncd  at  once. 

So  far.  those  who  counsel  more  moderate  procedure  have 
prevailed,  but  it  is  evident  to  all  that  that  pressure  has  had 
Its  effect,  fcr  we  find  Members,  who  would  naturally  be 
opposed  to  the  wage -hour  bill  being  brou.'jht  before  the 
House  by  petition,  signing  the  petition  to  discharge  the 
ccmmittee. 

The  attem.pt  to  incorporate  In  the  bill  a  provision  which 
would  require  or  permit  Government  officials  to  fix  the  pi  ices 
of  food  products — and.  of  course,  the  idea  is  to  establish  a 
higher  price  than  that  which  would  otherwise  prevail — and 
the  drive  to  force  the  wage  bill  upon  the  floor  of  the  House 
demonstrate,  so  that  there  is  no  ionser  room  for  argument, 
that  the  drive  for  the  centralization  of  power,  the  estah.Lsh- 
ing  of  a  dictatorship  in  Washington,  is  still  on,  and  that 
there  is.  in  this  House,  a  large  and  determined  faction  evi- 
dently im.bued  with  the  idea  that  Congress  itself  lacks 
either  the  good  judgment,  the  common  sense,  or  the  courage 
to  deal  with  these  questions  and  prefers  that  the  people  be 
governed  by  btireaucrats. 

Because  certain  pro\'i.s:ons  of  the  farm  bill  would  utterly 
destroy  the  independt-nce  of  our  farmers,  I  cannot  vote  for  it. 

Early  last  year  I  spoke  on  the  floor  against  the  unlawful 
activities  of  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  C  I.  O.  in  the  sit-down 
strikes,  which  were  carried  on  without  a  word  of  disapproval 
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from  the  Pre.;ident,  although  Governor  Murphy  said  that 
the  President — 

Is  watching  Michigan  every  hour  in  connection  with  the  strike 
Bituation. 

He  often  calls  mornin-:;.  noon,  and  night  to  express  his  interest 
and  great  concern  and  to  give  his  advice. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  any  form  of  labor  union  which  truly 
represents  the  worker.    Unions  are  essential  to  labor's  cau.se. 

If  I  were  opposed  to  all  unions  I  would  walk  over,  sign  the 
petition  to  bring  the  wage-hour  bill  before  the  House,  and 
votf  to  make  it  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  enactment  of  that  bill  and  its  enforcement  will  sound 
the  dpa'b  knell  of  unionism,  if  its  present  advocates  have 
Ih-^'ir  wSy.     Some  l.ibor  leaders  recognize  this  fact. 

Wifh  the  Secretary  of  Liibor  fixing  hours  and  wages,  it  is 
but  a  short  and  an  inevitable  step  to  the  granting  of  like 
power  to  settle  any  other  disputes  which  might  arise  between 
employer  and  employee. 

With  that  power  vested  in  a  department  of  the  Federal 
Government,  no  longer  could  the  labor  union  organiser  ap- 
peal to  the  worker  for  the  payment  of  dues  on  the  theory 
that  wages  could  be  increased,  hours  of  emploj'ment  short- 
ened, working  conditioiis  bettered. 

The  source  of  revenue  of  the  labor  organizer  would  be  cut 
off,  except  as  he  might  transfer  his  activities  to  a  political 
organization  which  sought  the  election  or  appointment  and 
control  of  an  official  who  would  listen  to  his  demands. 

Undcub'edly  it  is  a  realization  of  this  fact — that  is.  that 
Government  control  by  an  administrative  officer  means  the 
end  of  labor  organizat.ons — that  induced  William  Green  to 
criticize  the  present  bill. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O. 
officials,  notwithstanding  what  they  may  say,  would  regret 
to  see  this  great  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Government 
official. 

The  right  to  strike  would  be  gone.  Collective  bargaining 
weuld  be  wiped  out.  and  labor  in  the  end  would  accept  the 
wage  fixed  by  a  Gcverrunent  official  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  so  often  charged,  that  this  coun- 
try has  been  governed  by  the  special  interests,  by  those  who 
sought  and  obtained  favors,  by  Wall  Street  and  financial 
rings,  then  those  advocating  the  wage-hour  bill  should  realize 
and  remember  that  they  are  injuring  labor's  cause  when 
they  place  that  power  within  the  reach  of  those  hands  v.hich 
they  charge  have  m  the  past  enslaved  the  workmgman. 

Mufh  as  I  di.-like  the  C.  I.  O.,  its  leadership,  and  its  meth- 
ods, the  knowledge  that  the  wage-hour  bill,  as  well  as  this 
farm  bill,  leads  inevitably  to  a  Government  dictatori.hip  over 
farmer,  factory,  mill,  and  mine  worker,  compels  me  to  the 
conelu.sion  that  I  prefer  rule  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor — yes,  even  by  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O. — to  the 
arbitrary  acts  and  the  half-baked  conclusions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  rule  by  that  small  group  of  experimenters 
who.  after  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $15,000,000,000.  must 
confess  their  failure. 

You  who  desire  to  aid  labor  consider  well  before  you  aid  in 
the  destruction  of  its  organizations  by  the  enactment  of  the 
wage-hour  bill.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota   [Mr.  Case]. 

LOANS     ON     OTHER     COMMODITIES 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  proba- 
bility this  bill  will  be  passed  in  some  form  and  sent  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  bill.  The  controversial  features 
have  been  debated  extensively.  They  are  sure  to  receive 
attention  m  the  writing  of  the  conference  bill,  but  details  of 
some  of  the  less  controversial  portions  are  likely  to  be  over- 
looked. "Some  of  these  details  need  to  be  examined  for 
workability. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
HoPEi  I  have  already  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture two  amendments  that  I  feel  are  needed.     I  would 


like  briefly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Comm'ttce  rf  the 
Whole  Hou.se  to  them  and  also  to  suggest  one  further 
amendment. 

The  general  impression  of  the  bill  has  been  that  it  au- 
thorizes the  Secretar>'  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Conxira- 
tion.  upon  approval  by  the  President,  to  miake  loans  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  without  restriction  to  the  particular 
subjects  that  are  mentioned  m  tins  bill.  The  very  closing 
sentence  of  title  II,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  could  close  the 
door  to  any  commodity  except  those  enumerated  m  tlie  bill. 
After  a  special  sentence  on  com.  this  provision  reads; 

Except  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  except  m  the 
ca.se  of  Ican-s  made  with  respect  to  dairy  products,  no  loan  shall  be 
made  \m*w1  rc^j^ect  to  any  commodity  produced  on  any  farm  on 
which  the  acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  is  in  excess  of  the 
applicable  farm  acreage  allotment. 

To  what  "farm  acreage  allotment"  does  thus  refer?  Soil 
conservation  or  marketing  quota? 

The  phr-ase  "farm  acreage  allotment"  appears  all  through 
the  sections  on  marketing  quota.s.  There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  farm  acreage  allotment  applies  to  any  crop  except 
tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  nee — the  things  mentioned  in 
the  bill.     What  about  loans  on  rye.  barley,  or  peanuts'' 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Under  the  soil-conserva- 
tion program,  which  is  tied  in  with  this  bill,  each  farm  m 
the  United  States  will  have  an  acreage  allotment  upon  which 
soil-depleting  crops  may  be  planted. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     The  gentleman  is  correct. 

But  legislative  counsel  has  agreed  with  me  that  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  phrase  as  used  here  might  hmit  the  loans  to  the 
commodities  expressly  mentioned.  My  suggested  amendment 
would  make  it  clear  that  the  farm  acreage  allotment  here 
mentioned  refers  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment  in  the  soil- 
conservation  section. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Let  me  say  further  that 
in  order  to  get  a  loan  a  man  must  be  a  cooperator  and 
comply  with  the  soil-con=ervation  program. 

Mr.  HOPE.     Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  that  I  bi-ought  this  m.atter  to  the  attention  of  the 
coinmiittee  and  they  have  adopted  an  amendment,  which 
will  be  offered  as  a  committee  aniendment  from  the  floor, 
which  will  leave  no  doubt  but  what  the  allotm.f^nt  is  an 
allotment  under  the  Domestic  Allotment  and  Conservation 
Act. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
r.^rsEs  OF  .srBN^>RM,^L  yea.rs 

Another  matter  that  I  think  should  be  made  clear  is  that 
in  the  various  .sections  of  the  bill  for  the  determination 
of  quotas.    This  provision  appears: 

If.  on  account  of  drought,  flood,  insect  pests,  or  other  uncon- 
trollable natural  cause,  the  production  in  any  year  of  huch  5-year 
period  Is  less  than  75  percent  of  the  average  (computed  without 
regard  to  such  year  i ,  such  year  shall  be  eliminated  in  calculating 
the  normal  yield  per  acre. 

This  makes  no  provision  for  destruction  of  crops  by  plant 
disease  such  as  rust,  and  rust  is  quite  an  important  factor  in 
the  wheat  crop  in  my  section  of  the  country.  We  know  by 
experience  that  the  way  to  include  anything  in  an  act  is  to 
write  it  in  the  bill.  When  we  authorized  an  appropriation 
for  the  control  of  predatory  animals,  the  Comptroller  said 
the  money  could  not  be  used  on  rattlesnakes  because  snakes 
were  reptiles  rather  than  rodents.  And  since  rust  comes 
from  the  barberry,  an  eradicable  weed,  some  authority  will 
rule  that  rust  is  not  an  uncontrollable  natural  cause.  I  took 
this  up  also  with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  and  I  hope 
the  committee  will  offer  an  amendment  to  add  plant  diseases 
to  the  listed  causes  of  subnormal  years  which  can  be  thrown 
out  in  determining  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


( 

I 


administration  has  accomplished  so 
short,  that  prosperity  has  retumeA 
error  when,  on  January  20.  1937.  he 

I  see  in"""'"  of  famJlles  trying  to 
ttet  ttM  pail  of  family  disaster  tujogs 


orer 


much  for  the  farmer,  in 

was  the  President  in 

said: 

iTe  on  IXKxnnes  so  meagv 
tbem  day  by  day. 


Because  certain  provi.s:ons  o:  the  farm  bill  would  utterly 
destroy  the  independence  of  our  farmers.  I  cannot  vote  for  it. 

Early  last  year  I  spoke  on  the  floor  against  the  unlav/ful 
activities  of  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O.  in  the  sit-down 
strikes,  which  were  carried  on  without  a  word  of  disapproval 


% 


'i'i 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yiei 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  committee  has  go  tie  over  this  matter  and 
an  amendment  wiU  be  offered  to  include  the  phrase  "plant 
disease"  also. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    The  i  ;entleman  from  Kansas 

evidently  did  a  good  job  in  presentii  g  these  matters  to  the 

committee.    And  while  I  say  that.  I  want  to  commend  him 

also  for  another  contribution  which   I  understand  that  he 

made  to  the  bill.    I  refer  to  this  sentence  in  the  amendments 

to  the  Soil  Conservation  Act: 

In  artd  or  semlaiid  sections.    (1)    am 
Btnied  to  coTcr  water  conaerratlon  and 
on  IndlTidual   tarms.  Including   measures  to  prevent  run-on 
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ield. 


December  1 


(21    above  shall  be   con- 
^e  beneficial  use  of  water 

the 


building   of    check   danu   and   ponds. 
applying  water  to  the  land. 


aqd   providing   facilities  lor 

That  Ls  a  very  important  addition.  Water  conservation  is 
a  part  of  true  soil  conservation  in  th?  Great  Plains  area. 

WrW  USES   AWD   NTW    M  lUUCETS 

The  third  amendment  to  the  overlooked  parts  of  the  bill 
which  I  desire  to  suggest  at  this  tim  i  deals  with  a  provision 
In  Title  rv  relating  to  new  uses  anq  new  markets  for  farm 
commodities.    I  read  from  it: 


Hot  to  exceed  •10.000.000  for  each 
utUized  by  the  Secretary  lor  the 
nance,   and  administrative  exjjcnses  of 
search   facilities   for  the   rwearch   Into 
Ttyn"*<«'.    chemical,    and   technical 
market*  and  outlets  for  farm  cnmmodm 


flacil  year  Is  authorized  to  be 

establlsl  jnent.  equipment,  malnte- 

.aboratorles   and  other  re- 

and   development   of   new. 

and    new    and    extended 

es  and  products  thereof. 


use) 


But— 


No  part  of  the  sums  available  under 
expended  In  any  State  or  Territory  In 
State  or  Territory  or  lU  agencies  or 
Territory,   agency,   or   subdivision  has 
leas  than  t2SO,000  for  the  establishment 
able  for  use  in  carrying  out  thla  subsecilon. 


this  subsection   shall   be 

xiopcnitlon  with  any  such 

Bul >dl visions  unless  the  State, 

!  iereaf ter   appropriated    not 

of  physical  faculties  suit- 


a-e 
a)le 


Secretary 


If  It  remains  that  way,  this 
of  aD,  that  States  will  not  receive 
search  until  they  have  had  a 
order  to  make  such  an  appropriation 

It  will  mean  that  the  States  which 
facilities  competent  for  use  In  this 
facilities.    They  must  spend  a 
for  new  ones. 

It  will  mean  that  those  which 
$250,000  to  expend  would  not  be 
such  facilities  as  they  have.    But  t 
the  Federal  Treasury.    The 
$10,000,000  elsewhere,  and  the  verV 
new  markets  most  may  be  the  one; 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

I  feel  this  section  should  also  be 
eration  wherever  the  States  have 
facilities  without  requiring  new  and 
ties  to  the  extent  of  $250,000  each. 
the  attention  of  the  committee.     [ 

{Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DOXEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 

Mr.  DREW  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr, 
a  district  that  has  not  a  farm  with  n 
>\Mii  some  experience  on  a  Vermont 
it  means  to  raise  crops  and  sell  thepi 
cost,  may  I  express  myself  as  being 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commi 

I  know  what  it  means  to  get  up 
dark,  day  after  day.  in  hot  weather 
and  wet.    After  tilling  the  soil,  pla^ 
crop,  working  every  hour  that  I 
my  feet.  I  know  what  It  means  to 
even  aiul  did  not  lose  money  on  my 

I  am  therefore  in  sympathy 
fannei-.  and  I  stake  my  career  in 
the  thoughtful  people  in  my  distric  t 
those  problems. 

But  sympathy  is  not  enough.    I 
the  fallacy  of  saying  to  our  farme^ 


requirement  will  mean,  first 

any  benefits  of  this  re- 

of  the  legislature  in 


session 


already  have  physical 

work  cannot  use  those 

quarter  of  a  million  dollars 


unable  to  put  up  the 

to  use  in  any  degree 

.,  lere  will  be  no  saving  to 

will  simply  use  tlie 

States  that  may  need 

who  cannot  put  up  the 


jimended  to  permit  coop- 
or  can  furnish  suitable 
possibly  duplicate  facill- 
and  I  call  the  matter  to 

i  Applause.]  I 

yield  5  minutes  to  the 
DrtwJ. 

Chairman,  coming  from 

its  borders,  but  having 

farm  and  knowing  what 

at  less  than  cost  or  at 

in  a  position  to  vote  for 

ttee. 

at  sunrise  and  work  until 

and  cold,  in  dry  weather 

ting  and  harvesting  the 

coidd  see  the  ground  under 

thankful  that  I  broke 

work. 

the  problems  of  the 

(^ongress  on  the  fact  that 

are  also  sjrmpathetic  to 


feel 


wth 


hink  we  have  all  learned 
I  am  very  sorry  that 


you  have  no  money,  but  hold  on  tight,  for  prosperity  is  just 
around  the  corner." 

Since   March    1933    we   have   been   civmg    the    American 

farmer  more  than  sympathy.  \Vr>  have  boosted  the  farmer's 
net  annual  income  by  3 '2  biUion  dollArs;  we  have  siived 
thousands  of  farms  from  foreclosure,  and  Vv'c  have  started 
to  recover  our  foreign  market  for  the  produces  of  agriculture. 
That  is  more  than  sympathy,  but  it  is  not  enough.  The 
farmer  is  not  yet  prasperous,  and  I  think  the  residents  of  my 
citv  district  realize  that  they  cannot  be  piosperous.  or 
maintain  prosperity,  until  the  farm  population— reeardless 
of  how  many  hundreds  of  miles  away  it  may  b'-.  is  likewise 
sharing  in  the  horn  of  plenty. 

The  prosperity  of  the  283,000  people  I  represent  is  directly 
affected  by  what  happens  to  the  cotton  grower  in  the  South; 
by  what  happens  to  those  who  raise  ccm  and  hogs  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  who  sow  our  great  plains  with  wheat. 

When  the  stream  of  busmrss  dries  up  on  the  farms  and 
plains  and  hills  of  this  country,  the  flow  of  business  in  our 
cities  diminishes  to  a  trickle.  When  our  farmers  work  their 
years  away  without  makme:  any  more  money  than  it  costs 
them  to  produce  their  crops,  they  have  no  money  for  shoes, 
or  clothes,  or  furniture,  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of  industrial 
goods  manufactured  in  my  district.  But  when  the  farmers 
have  money,  they  buy  city  products,  which  gives  more  work 
to  city  workers,  who  buy  more  and  better  food.  This  is  an 
agricultural  country,  and  as  such,  there  would  be  no  cities  if 
there  were  no  farms. 

In  my  profession,  as  a  specialist  in  children's  diseases, 
I  have  had  impressed  on  me  the  need  of  our  American 
families  and  our  ch:ldren  for  better  feed.  Too  many,  far 
too  many,  of  the  children  who  will  form  the  foundation  of 
our  country  in  1950  are  getting  an  in.sufficient  quantity  and 
quality  of  food.  It  is  a  sencus  prcblf-m.  I  assure  you.  and 
it  is  a  problem  thai  will  not  work  itself  cut.  We  must  do 
something  about  it. 

If  every  family  m  Amerira  wer'*  able  to  obtain  a  class  A 
diet,  we  would  have  to  put  millions  of  additional  acres  to  use. 
Yet  when  we  fail  to  provide  against  droughts  and  dust 
storms  and  overproductivity— all  of  which  bviuz  farm  prices 
down — and  when  we  are  using  our  .arcs  reck;es.4y  for  crops 
that  do  not  pay.  we  are  im.povcrishing  the  soil  and  the  men 
who  labor  on  it.  And  we  are  failing  to  project  tl^.e  con- 
sumers in  our  cities — the  childr'^n  who,  for  th'^  benefit  of 
our  country,  need  the  good  health  given  them  by  proper 
fo">d. 

V/e  must  kf'ep  in  mmd  the  consumers  of  the  Nation.  We 
must  control  the  producti\1ty  of  our  land  so  that  the  times 
of  plenty  and  scarcity  are  leveled  off.  giving  a  better  bal- 
ance. We  miLst  provide  an  all-weather  plan.  And  we  must 
cut  down  the  tremendous  spread  of  food  prices  between 
farmer  and  city,  which  eives  the  farm.er  a  pittance  for  his 
work,  yet  cre-ates  prices  which  the  city  dweller  cannot  afford. 
We  must  do  these  things.  And  I  believe  that  this  Nanon 
is  now  sufficiently  mature  to  be  able  to  work  out  and  put 
into  practice  a  farm  pro::rarn  basfd  on  sound  economy, 
which  will  do  unto  the  farmer  what  the  city  dweller  would 
like  the  farmer  to  do  unto  him. 

We  of  the  cities  have  the  problem.-  of  the  underprivileged 
to  solve  as  you  have  in  the  case  of  the  farmers.  Therefore 
your  interest  in  wage  and  hour  legislation  is  as  vital  to  us 
as  our  interest  in  farm  leci-lation  is  vital  to  you. 

I  therefore  feel  confident  that  I  am  expressing  the  wi.sh 
of  my  urban  constituents  when  I  give  my  full  support  to  the 
farm  bill  under  disc'-i.ssion. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.'-souri  'Mr,  Zimmfkm.a::  1 . 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  regret  I  will  not 
have  the  opixirtunity  m  my  limited  time,  to  di.cuss  many 
features  of  thus  b.ll  which  I  would  like  to  call  lo  your 
attention;  howe'.er.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  appreciation  for  the  splendid  work  of  the  committee 
in  bringmg  out  a  bill  whicli  I  think  will,  with  amendments 
which  should  be  offered  and  adopted,  give  us  a  workable 
program  for  the  various  agricultural  commodities  considered 
,  and  provided  for. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
HoPEi  I  have  already  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture two  amendments  that  I  feel  are  needed.    I  would 


to  the  listed  causes  of  subnormal  years  which  can  be  thrown 
out  in  determining  acreage  allotments. 
Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Coming  from  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections  of 
the  United  States,  I  am  naturally  interested  in  a  farm 
program.  The  question  of  farm  surpluses  has  always  been 
and  will  always  continue  to  be  the  problem  and  concern 
of  the  American  farmer.  Out  of  a  long  and  oftentimes 
bitter  experience  we  all  now  believe  in  the  control  of  farm 
surpluses.  Some  want  voluntary  control  of  surpluses,  while 
others  want  involuntary  control,  but  we  all  believe  in  con- 
trol, because  we  know  that  unless  the  surplus  of  farm 
commodities  is  held  under  control  the  farmer  does  not 
receive  an  adequate  price  for  what  he  sells  and.  conse- 
quently, comes  to  financial  grief.  I  think  the  pending  bill 
will  accompL.-^h  that  result,  with  certain  amendments  which 
I  hope  will  be  offered  and  accepted  by  this  committee. 

B-'cause  of  the  limited  portion  of  our  State  which  ^s 
planted  in  cotton.  Missouri  is  not  always  thou:::ht  of  as  an 
important  cotton  State  and  has  not.  for  that  reason,  been 
given  the  con -idr ration  in  our  cotton  program  she  was  .iustly 
entitled  t<\  Practically  all  of  the  cotton  grown  in  Missouri 
is  grown  m  the  Tenth  Congressional  District,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  and  eight  counties  in  that  district 
produce  cotton  as  their  major  farm  commodity.  And  you 
may  be  surprised  to  know  that  Mi-ssouri  produces  the  highest 
yield  of  cotton  per  acre  of  any  State  in  the  Union  outside 
of  the  irrigated  sections.  Tlierefore.  you  will  ver>-  readily 
see  that  the  cotton  program  in  our  section  is  a  matter  of 
gTPat  importance  to  me  and  to  my  people.  If  we  are  per- 
mitted to  raise  cotton  on  our  fertile,  alluvial  farms,  and 
rccfive  a  fair  price  for  the  product,  we  wiU  be  a  prasperous 
and  contented  people.     If  otherwi.se,  not. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  a  further  fact.  Under  the 
Cotton  Allotment  Act.  whereby  the  several  States  receive 
the  allotment  of  cotton  they  may  produce,  the  State  of 
Missouri,  because  of  the  fact  that  she  has  not  been  engaged 
in  the  cotton  business  as  extensively  as  other  States,  and 
because  of  the  further  fact  that  her  necessities  were  not 
known  or  considered  by  our  administrators,  was  given  an 
inadequate  allotment  for  her  needs  and  was  unjustly  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  amount  of  cotton  she  could  pro- 
duce and  sell.  It  was  only  because  of  the  Johnson  amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  that  we 
received  any  cotton  allotment  at  all,  and  under  the  amend- 
ment only  200.000  bales  were  allotted  to  the  entire  State  of 
Missouri.  Consequently,  under  the  existing,  as  well  as  past 
program  we  have  not  been  permitted  to  plant  or  grow  the 
amount  of  cotton  we  were  entitled  to  grow  and  sell.  All 
that  the  cotton  producers  of  Missouri  ask  or  demand  is  an 
equal  opportunity  with  other  States  to  produce  cotton. 

Within  these  eight  counties  of  my  district  several  thousand 
acres  of  rich,  alluvial  land  have  been  cleared  and  placed  in 
production  in  recent  years. 

OriginaHy.  these  new  farm  lands  were  great  hardwood- 
timber  tracts  which  were  drained  at  great  expense  to  the 
owners  before  we  ever  had  a  farm  program.  After  the 
timber  was  cut  from  these  lands  they  were  placed  upon  the 
market  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  our  section  has  wit- 
nessed a  great  development  in  farm  acreage  and  increased 
cotton  production.  In  recent  years  cotton  planters  from  the 
States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 
the  surroimding  States  have  come  to  the  rich  alluvial  land 
in  southeast  Missouri  and  have  bought  farms.  They  have 
cleared  the  land,  built  houses,  and  established  homes.  They 
are  cotton  growers  and  cotton  producers,  and  have  greatly 
increased  our  cotton  acreage  over  what  it  was  when  the 
cotton  program  started.  It  is  for  this  group  that  I  am 
speaking  today. 

This  bill  provides  that  cotton  shall  be  allotted  to  a  State, 
taking  into  consideration  the  cotton  produced  over  a  5-year 
average.  Unfortunately  for  us,  we  had  a  limited  cotton- 
producing  section  to  start  with.  Add  to  this  limited  area 
the  many  thousands  of  acres  that  have  been  put  into  culti- 
vation in  the  last  2  or  3  years  and  you  can  readily  see  what 
will  happen  to  our  cotton  farmers,  new  and  old,  if  the  5-year 
average  is  adhered  to. 

If  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  to  State  allotment  are 
followed  Missouri  will  not  receive  an  adequate  acreage  allot- 


ment and  a  great  discrimination  and  injustice  will  be  worked 
against  the  cotton  farmers  of  my  district  in  fertile  south- 
east Mis.souri.  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  .sense  of  fair  play  and 
justice  on  the  part  of  this  committee  will  prompt  the  adop- 
tion of  a  necessary  amendment  to  avert  this  threatened 
wrong  and  injustice. 

The  only  provision  for  new  land  m  this  bill  is  found 
in  ic>  (P  of  section  2  en  page  5  of  the  bi.l,  line  6,  ■■tr"nds 
in  acreage  during  the  applicable  pi-ricd  "  That  is  the  only 
factor  which  may  be  taken  into  con.siderat:on  to  give  the 
cotton  farmers  of  Missouri  an  adequate  State  allotment. 
Without  this  State  allotment  the  coiaiiies  will  not  receive 
an  adequate  allotment,  nor  will  our  farms  receive  an  ade- 
quate allotment.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  provision  must 
be  made  for  States  like  Missouri  and  other  States  similarly 
situated. 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  tn  provide  for  a  defini- 
tion of  the  words  "trends  in  acreage."  because  that  is  the 
only  factor  that  may  be  taken  into  consideration.  Trends 
should  not  only  include  an  mcrea.^e  or  decrease  in  acreage 
but  should  also  include  adaptability  of  soil  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  then  I  feel 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  do  justice  to  Missouri 
and  other  States  similarly  situated.     'Applause.] 

Mr,  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  cenMewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Norton j  such  tune  as  she  may 
desire. 

Mrs.  NORTON,  Mr.  Chairm.an.  T  represent  a  city  district 
in  which  there  are  located  no  farmers.  The  nearest  I  have 
ever  been  to  a  farm  is  to  pass  one  along  the  road  in  an 
automobile.  Therefore,  any  opinion  I  may  have  regarding 
the  farm  bill  would  amount  to  very  little.  However,  I  do 
understand  the  principles  involved  m  the  bill  and  I  do  know- 
that  unless  the  farm.ers  are  prosperous  there  can  be  no 
lasting  prosperity  in  this  coimtry.  The  prosperity  of  the 
wage  earner  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  condition 
of  the  farmers.  Each  of  these  questions  is  concerned  one 
with  the  other.  I  want  to  see  the  farmers  prosper,  just  as 
I  want  to  see  the  industrialists  in  my  district  prosperous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  Committee  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  chairman  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  believe  they  have  reported  as  good  a  bill  as 
is  possible  under  all  the  circumstances  involved.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  bill  as  is.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  rmnutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  iMr.  HobbsI. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  hour  of  the  day  I 
hardly  expect  the  courtesy  of  the  attention  of  Members  who 
are  worn  out  with  debate,  but  to  those  who  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  lend  mc  their  ears,  I  promise  no  lengthy  beating  of 
the  drums. 

Please  permit  me  to  say  that  I  love  the  expression  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  of  her  interest  in  the  farmers 
and  their  prosperity.  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  sentiment  will 
find  cordial  echo  in  the  heart  01  everj'one  who  represents 
the  farmers  of  Manhattan,  Chicago,  and  such  farmers  every- 
where, for  the  farmers  need,  as  never  before,  the  active 
friendship  of  the  urbanite. 

The  temptation  to  take  time  enough  out  of  my  meager 
allotment  to  tell  you  a  true  story  is  too  strong  to  resist.  It 
pictures  the  plight  of  thousands  of  farmers.  A  Negro 
farmer  in  Alabama  came  to  his  advancing  merchant  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  they  had  a  settlement.  The  net  cash 
which  was  due  the  Negro  for  the  year's  work  was  $1.57, 
which  represented  the  combined  earnings  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  five  children.  He  stood  there  with  the  money  in 
his  hand  looking  down  at  it.  Finally  the  merchant  said. 
"Charley,  what's  Uie  matter?  Is  there  anything  about  your 
account  that  you  do  not  understand?"  The  Negro  answered, 
"No,  suh;  I  understand  it.  boss.  Every  figure  on  that  book  is 
just  right.  I  remembers  it  all.  You  ain't  charged  me  as 
much  interest  as  you  could,  and  I  thanks  you.  No.  suh;  I 
ain't  worrying  'bout  my  'count;  I'se  jes  thinking.  "  The  mer- 
chant inquired.  ""What  are  you  think. ng  about,  Charley?" 
The  answer  came,  "I  was  jes  thinking  that  the  next  time  I 
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I  am  therefore  in  sympathy  with  the  problems  of  the 
fanner,  smd  I  stake  my  career  to  Congress  on  the  fact  that 
the  thoughtful  people  in  my  distrldt  are  also  sympathetic  to 
those  problems.  I  ' 

But  S3rmp«thy  is  not  enough.  I  mink  we  have  all  learned 
the  fallacy  of  saying  to  oux  farmere,  "I  am  very  sorry  that 


attention;  howe'.cr.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  appreciation  for  the  splendid  work  of  the  committte 
in  bringing  out  a  bill  which  I  tlrnk  will,  with  amendments 
which  should  be  offered  and  adopted,  give  us  a  workable 
program  for  the  various  agricultural  commodities  considered 
and  provided  for. 
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Department  of  Agrl- 
are  right  when  they 


n 


Alabama  quoted  this 
his  speech  in  the 


you  the  moving  story 
:  armer.     Last  year  in 


aays.  'Git  up'  to  a  mule,  he's  gwine  to  ^ave  to  be  a-setting  in 
my  lap."     [Laughter  and  applause.] 
When   you   talk  about   prosperous 
alnt  no  such  animule."    There  never  w  U  be  until  we  demon 
•tratc  the  Intestinal  investiture  to  wri  e  a  real  crop-control 
bill.    There  is  not  a  man  in  this  Hoi^  who  knows  cotton 
soundly  who  does  not  know  that  the 
culture  and  Its  Bureau  of  Economics 
sUte  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  largely  fixed  by  just  one 
thing,  the  annual  carry-over. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  of 
rule  and  the  figures  on  carry-over 

Senate  Monday,  and  I  reiterate  them  tiere  today  and  point 
to  the  fact  that  last  year  on  August  we  had  a  6,000.000- 
bale  carry-over  and  this  year  we  ha  ee  an  11, 000. 000 -bale 
carry-over.  Five  million  bales  increase  i  in  carry-over  meant 
exactly,  almost,  a  5-cent  lower  prla.  You  will  find  the 
rule  holds  good  every  year  and  any  yea  r.  Each  million  bales 
difference  in  carry-over  means  1  cent  per  pound  difference 
to  the  price  of  cotton.  The  larger  tbe  carry-over,  the  less 
the  price — and  vice  versa. 

How  can  we  hope  this  bill  will  brng  prosperity  to  the 
cotton  farmer  when  we  permit  undei  it  a  total  supply  of 
21.000,000  bales?  There  Just  is  not  a  ly  water  to  this  well! 
When  you  permit  the  prodigious  airry-over  which  that 
means  (variously  estimated  at  11  to  i6  million  bales),  you 
cannot  expect  to  increase  the  price  o!  cotton — on  the  con- 
trary, you  know  that  the  present  trjigically  low  price  will 
be  thereby  hammered  down  still  lowei  1 

Would  that  I  had  the  time  to  tell 
of  what  til  is  means  to  the  cotton 
Alabama  he  got,  on  the  average,  $2)0  for  all  of  the  Itot 
cotton  he  produced.  In  most  cases  tt  is  was  the  major  part 
of  the  family  tocome. 

Would  that  I  had  time  to  expounc    my  theory  as  to  the 
solution  of  the  farm  problem. 

I  should  love  the  chance  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality,  vel  non,  of  the  pending  bills. 

But  none  of  these  desires  of  mine  m  ay  be  gratified — I  have 
already  used  my  allotted  time. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  amendments  which  I 
hope  may  have  the  approval  of  ou:  great  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  of  this  body.    They  are  drawn  for  three 
simple  but  vital  purposes: 
First.  To  make  this  act  apply  to  t  le  1938  cotton  crop. 
Second.  To  reduce  the  permitted    otal  supply  of  cotton. 
TTiird.  To  impose   a   real  penalty  for  noncompliance. 
The  devoted  and  distinguished  cl  airman   and  members 
of   the   committee   which   reported    his   bill   have   worked 
assiduously. 

They  have  labored  long  and  well.  They  deserve,  and  I 
believe  have,  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  entire  House. 
[Applause.] 

But  many  of  us  think  that  their  bi  1  may  be  bettered,  and 
amendments  designed  to  accomplish 
fered — among  the  good  ones,  mine, 
fore,  by  the  bitter  need  of  the  men  ar  d  women  who  feed  and 
clothe  the  world,  by  the  long-delayed  Justice  which  should 
be  theirs;  yea,  by  your  own  enlightened  selfishness,  that  you 
Joto  with  us  who  will  support  those  unendments  which  are 
meritwious.     [Applause.]  ! 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Jleld  5  mtoutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  OratI 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Charman,  prices  are  fixed 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  deman  1.  both  opcrattog  upon 
the  supply  of  money  and  upon  the  si  pply  of  farm  and  other 
products.  The  supply  of  money  mitotained  In  circulation 
operates  to  m**wt^tn  the  general  pri<e  level,  conttoulng,  im- 
changtog  from  year  to  year.  And  the  supply  of  farm  crops. 
stock,  and  other  prodocts  operates  to  modify  the  money-con- 
trolled price  level  by  ralstog  the  price  s  or  lowering  the  prices 
accordingly  as  chance  production  is  ncreased,  or  as  seasons 
and  man  ctaante  productioo. 


that  end  will 
I  beseech  you. 


be  of- 
there- 


THE  LAW  or  STTTI.T  ANT)  DEMAND 

Then  after  the  control  exerted  by  the  supply  of  money 
operating  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  restore 
and  maintato  higher,  parity  prices,  the  same  law  of  supply 
and  demand  comes  in  to  operate  upon  crop  production,  and 
to  raise  or  lower  farm  prices  under  the  uncertainties  and 
contmgencies  of  nature. 

If  money  is  maintained  in  circulation  in  full  supply,  and 
while  matotaining  a  general,  higher,  commodity  price  level, 
nature  may  bring  a  larger  or  increased  crop,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  lower  prices,  but  the  farmer  would  not 
suffer  loss  of  income  because  he  will  gain  in  the  sale  of  the 
tocreased  crop  what  he  loses  in  the  sale  at  lower  prices. 

If  the  money  is  left  in  full  supply  unchanged  and  while 
mamtaJning  a  higher  and  parity  price  level,  nature  may 
decree  a  decreased  or  smaller  crop.  But  the  farmers  will  not 
suffer  loss  of  tocome  because  what  they  lose  to  the  sale  of  a 
decreased  crop  they  will  gam  and  make  up  in  tocome  to  the 
tocreased  price  of  the  product. 

JCONTT  TO  MAINTArN  A  GENERAL  HIGHER  PRICE  LEVEL 

The  farmers  would  all  the  time  be  selling  upon  the  general, 
higher,  parity  pri'-:  level,  restored,  fixed  and  held  by  the 
power  of  money  and  if  increased  production  lowered  the 
price  It  would  be  only  to  modify  or  reduce  the  price  from 
such  higher  price  level  fixed  by  money,  and  not  lowered  from 
a  lower  commodity  price  level. 

And  while  the  farmers  under  nature  are  left  to  take  a 
larger  or  smaller  crop,  under  the  regulation  and  control  of 
money,  they  can  always  be  certain  and  assured  of  a  higher, 
continuing  parity  price  level  which  may  only  be  modified  by 
crop  reduction  but  never  reduced  to  the  level  of  lower  prices. 

Under  the  control  and  regulation  of  money  farm  prices 
may  be  higher  under  an  increased  production,  or  lower  under 
a  small  or  reduced  production,  accordingly  as  the  volume  and 
supply  of  money  is  regulated,  held  and  controlled,  and  oper- 
ating tinder  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  upon  the  supply 
of  money  as  well  as  the  supply  of  farm  crops. 

THE   LAW   CONTROUJNG   PRICES 

The  law  controlling  prices  and  values  under  the  supply 
and  demand  of  money  is  stated  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  still 
recognized  as  the  highest  authority  in  the  monetary  and 
economic  world  today,  briefly  and  concisely  to  the  following 
words: 

That  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices,  and  a 
diminution  lowers  them,  is  the  most  elem.entary  proposition  in  the 
history  of  currency. 

If  the  whole  money  in  circulation  was  doubled,  prices  would  be 
doubled.  If  it  was  only  Increased  one-fourth,  prices  would  rise 
only  one-fourth. 

And  it  would  follow  conversely  or  the  opposite:',  that  a  de- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  monry  bowers  prices  and  an  increase 
of  money  raises  prices,  is  alike  the  most  elementary  proposi- 
tion to  the  history  of  currency  and  money  operations. 

HIGHER  PRICES  ON   INCREASED  CROPS 

In  1920  the  cotton  crop  was  13,400,000  bales.  In  1932  the 
cotton  crop  was  13,200  000  bales,  or  200.000  more  bales  in 
1920  than  there  was  produced  in  1932.  Yet.  the  price  of  cot- 
ton in  1920  was  13.09  cents  and  to  1932,  with  a  less  produc- 
tion was  6.05  cents. 

There  was  a  larger  crop  of  cotton  to  1920  than  there  was 
In  the  year  1932  by  more  than  200.000  bales,  but  with  greater 
production  in  1920  prices  were  double  what  they  were  in 
1932.  with  a  smaller  or  reduced  crop. 

The  reason  is  plain  and  open,  imder  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  operating  from  the  supply  of  money.  There  was 
double  the  amount  of  monry  In  circulation  in  1920  than  in 
1932.  and  under  the  law  of  money  the  price  of  cotton  was 
double  in  1920  over  1932. 

From  reports  by  the  Agricultural  Department  there  is  now 
a  want  and  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  farm 
food  stock.  Yet,  with  such  want  or  lower  supply,  the  with- 
drawal and  scarcity  of  money  for  use  which  has  brought  a 
fall  of  other  iwices  has  brought  a  like  fall  of  all  farm  stock 
prices. 

I 


the  many  thousands  of  acres  that  nave  oeen  put  into  cuiu- 
vation  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  and  you  can  readily  see  what 
will  happen  to  our  cotton  farmers,  new  and  old,  if  the  5-year 
average  is  adhered  to. 

If  the  provisions   of  this  bill  as  to  State   allotment  are 
followed  Missouri  will  not  receive  an  adequate  acreage  allot- 


INU,  sun,  J.  uiJueisLiiiiu  It.  LKjs>&.  r^vciy  iiKuie  uii  liiul  lhjuis.  i» 
just  right.  I  remembers  it  all.  You  ain't  charged  me  as 
much  interest  as  you  could,  and  I  thanks  you.  No.  suh;  I 
ain't  worrj'ing  'bout  my  'count;  I'se  jes  thinking.  "  The  mer- 
chant inquired.  "What  are  you  think. ng  about,  Charley?" 
The  answer  came,  "I  was  jes  thinking  that  the  next  tune  I 
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WE   MLTST  CHOOSE  BETWEEN   MONET   AND   CROP  REDUCTION 

Standing  before  and  factog  the  great  economic,  immutable 
law,  the  unchanging  law  of  supply  and  demand,  we  are  called 
to  choose  in  the  alternate,  whether  to  restore  and  maintain 
commodity  prices  by  controlling  and  regulating  the  money 
supply  by  using  non-mterest-bearing  money,  or  whether  by 
following  the  reverse  operations  of  this  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  its  application,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  crop 
production  under  a  limitation  or  crop-reduction  plan  and 
creating  a  scarcity  of  the  farm  food  supply  under  which  to 
compel  a  rise  to  higher  prices. 

Before  we  go  forward  in  our  course,  let  us  weigh  and 
consider  the  comparative  benefits  or  advantages  of  these  two 
price-control  plans,  both  equally  open  and  available  to  us, 
whether  by  the  control  and  regulation  of  money,  or  by  de- 
creasing and  limiting  the  crop  supply. 

COMPARING  THE  RELATIVE  DIFFERENCE 

One  difference  between  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  operating  upon  the  voliune  and  supply  of  money  to 
fix.  control,  and  maintain  prices  and  commodity  values  and 
operating  to  the  control  of  crop  production,  is  that  money 
is  an  invention  and  created  by  man,  and  that  the  volume  and 
supply  of  money  fixing  prices  can  at  all  times  be  controlled 
and  regulated  by  man. 

THE   CERTAIN    POWER    OF    MONET    TO   CONTROL    PRICES 

Under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  operating  through 
money  controlled  by  man,  men  have  it  in  their  certain  and 
absolute  power  to  restore  and  maintain  commodity  prices 
and  values  to  any  certain  higher  or  lower  level  accordingly 
as  they  may  will  and  determine  will  sei-ve  their  best  interests 
and  welfare. 

By  using  the  power  of  money  in  his  complete  control,  man 
has  it  in  his  certain  and  positive  power  to  raise  prices,  lower 
prices,  and  maintain  prices  and  at  all  times  to  fix  and  hold 
prices  and  values  at  any  stage  or  level  he  may  believe  will 
serve  best  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  people  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

By  controlling  and  regulating  the  supply  of  money,  prices 
cnn  be  maintained  to  a  practical  certainty  and  continued 
upon  any  certain,  determined  level  the  same  as  the  level  of 
water  in  a  pond  can  be  maintained  at  a  certain  level  by 
turning  more  water  in  when  it  is  too  low  and  turning  off 
water  when  the  level  is  too  high. 

By  controlling  and  regulating  the  money  supply,  prices 
and  commodity  values  can  be  stabilized  not  only  under 
normal  production,  but  under  low  production  and  increased 
production,  and  higher  prices  under  reduced  production  can 
be  overcome  and  held  down  or  up  and  a  high  normal  price 
level  always  evenly  maintained. 

And  no  matter  whether  crop  reduction  is  attempted  to 
control  prices  and  farm  food  values,  the  great  equalizer  of 
the  supply  of  money  can  be  employed  and  brought  to  bear 
to  maintain  an  even  general  price  level  where  production 
falls  and  prices  are  too  high  and  where  production  increases 
and  prices  are  too  low. 

MAN   CANNOT  CONTROL   CROP   PRODUCTION 

But  there  can  be  no  such  control  over  production  of  the 
farm  food  supply  to  raise,  lower,  and  m.aintain  prices  by 
man  or  any  human  agency.  Farmers  may  plant  a  larger 
acreage  and  reap  a  smaller  crop,  or  they  may  sow  a  smaller 
acreage  and  gather  a  much  larger  crop. 

Farmers  cannot  fix  crop  production  at  any  time  in  ad- 
vance of  the  crop  season  with  certainty  of  what  the  harvest 
will  be.  They  cannot  foretell  the  yield  at  any  stage  of  the 
growing  crop  season,  but  must  wait  until  the  grain  has  been 
reaped  and  is  held  in  their  granary  and  bin. 

THE  UNCERTAINTIES  OF  NATURK 

Fanners  must  produce  under  all  the  uncertainties  and  all 
the  uncontrollable  conditions  of  nature;  the  uncertainties 
of  heat  and  frost;  the  uncertainties  of  hail,  wind,  and  rain; 
the  uncertainties  of  drought  and  floods;  the  uncertainties  of 
bugs,  beetles,  and  blights;  and  the  thousand  varying,  chang- 
tog  conditions. 


And  as  if  all  the  uncertainties  of  nature  were  not  enough 
for  the  farmer  to  endure,  after  his  grain  has  been  harvested 
and  is  in  the  crib,  he  must  still  run  the  gantlet  of  equal 
or  greater  uncertainty  of  the  grain  gamblers  and  manip- 
ulators, of  low  prices  when  he  is  ready  to  sell  on  the  market, 
and  only  to  be  raused  after  his  crop  is  sold. 

It  is  seen  from  all  human  experience  that  controUmg  crop 
production  is  too  uncertain  and  unreliable  to  fix  and  mato- 
tain  steady  and  stable  prices  and  cannot  be  made  the  basic 
principle  of  any  scientific,  dependable  price-control  system. 

MANUFACTURERS  CAN   CONTROL  THEIR  PRICES 

Manufacturers  and  other  industrial  producers  in  gross 
disregard  of  the  interest  and  welfare  of  farmers  and  other 
consuming  classes  have  long  secretly  combined  in  restraint 
of  honest  trade  and  have  stopped  production  to  hold  up 
prices. 

This  has  compelled  the  farmers  to  pay  more  for  many  farm 
machines  and  equipment  and  left  farmers  to  struggle  along 
with  worn-out  and  out-of-date  machinery  and  to  produce 
with  great  difficulty  and  loss. 

But  farmers  have  no  such  power  or  position  to  control  the 
production  of  their  crops  and  as  manufacturers  of  the  articles 
they  produce.  Manufacturers  can  control  to  an  exact  cer- 
tainty, and  they  have  the  power  to  hold  their  prices  on  a 
high  level  while  leaving  farm  prices  on  a  low  level. 

Manufacturers  and  manipulating  financiers,  while  holdtog 
both  the  power  over  money  and  thereby  to  keep  farm  prices 
low.  and  by  agreements  entered  into  to  hold  their  prices  high, 
have  misled  farmers  struggling  in  the  darkness  to  attempt 
control  of  their  prices  under  uncertain  nature,  and  all  the 
uncertainties  of  the  elements  and  seasons. 

ANTITRUST   LAWS    MUST   BE   ENFORCED 

What  the  farmers  need  to  claim  and  do  is  to  demand 
the  control  of  prices  by  the  regulation  of  money  which  is  in 
the  certain  control  of  men  and  then  insist  upon  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  making  gentlemen's  agreements 
unlawful  and  punishable  by  ftoe  and  penalty. 

Farmers  need  stable  and  imchanging  prices,  reliable,  de- 
pendable from  year  to  year,  on  a  higher,  continuing  parity 
price  level — prices  upon  which  to  sell  as  high  as  the  prices 
upon  which  they  contracted  debts  and  mortgages,  and  as  high 
as  the  price  level  of  their  products  upon  which  taxes  were 
levied  and  assessed  to   pay. 

They  may  have  stable  and  unchanging  prices  under  either 
the  control  of  prices  by  money  or  the  control  of  prices  by 
crop  reduction.  But  under  the  control  by  money  they  can 
have  stable  and  unchanging  prices  on  a  higher  price  level 
for  a  larger  crop,  but  under  the  crop-reduction  plan  only  a 
higher  price  level  on  a  reduced  crop. 

THE  POWER  OF  MONEY   CAN   RAISE  PRESENT  CROP  PRICES 

Another  very  vital  and  important  difference  in  the  admin- 
istration of  these  two  crop-control  measures  i.s  that  the  crop- 
reduction  plan  cannot  operate  to  restore  present  crop  prices 
and  cannot  be  put  in  operation  to  raise  prices  and  restore 
farm  income  until  the  expiration  of  another  year. 

Beiore  a  farm  crop-reduction  measure  can  function  farm- 
ers will  have  suffered  a  great  loss  on  the  sale  of  their  pres- 
ent crops  and  stocks  at  the  present  low  and  falling  prices. 
This  damage  will  be  irreparable  to  them  and  it  will  require 
years  to  make  back  what  they  have  lost  in  present  prices. 

And  even  when  prices  are  raised  by  reducing  the  farm 
crop  supply  they  will  have  lost  much  or  a  greater  part  of 
what  they  will  gam  in  price  in  the  smaller  crop  produced  to 
sell  and  will  not  have  more  income  from  their  farms. 

But  by  raising  prices  and  farm  values,  by  controlling  and 
regulating  the  money  supply,  and  increasing  their  earnings 
and  income  from  the  farm  the  remedy  can  be  put  in  opera- 
tion tomorrow  and  not  only  the  1938  but  the  1937  unsold 
crop  can  be  raised  and  restored  and  the  farmers  saved  with- 
out further  loss. 

Under  the  currency  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  12,  1933. 
the  President  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  non- 
interest-bearing  currency  notes  in  the  imm.ediate  amount  of 
$3,000,000,000.    The  money  could  be  ordered  to  go  out  today 
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tomorrow — p  sychologlcally, 


en  ered 


mdney, 


and  begin  doing  fts  work 
declaration  that  the  policy  woiild  be 

RIGBXS  PUCZS   WllHOTTT 

Another  difference  tn  restoring  prices 
power  of  Increasing  and  stabilizing 
crops  and  the  supply,  is.  that  by  usini 
prices  and  money,  values  are  restorKl 
plenty  and  abundance  of  the  vital  fool 
live:  whereas.  If  prices  and  values  an 
production  «uid  the  supply,  the  operatj  on 
and  scarcity,  and  peo^)le  are  compellal 
who  must  buy  their  farm  food  suppii^ 
coDoe  to  the  farmers. 

Another  difference  in  the  control 
the  control  of  the  money  supply  and 
reduction  is  that  the  first  is  the  basis 
while  the  second,  the  farm  crop-produ  cti 
resorted  to  as  a  temporary  expedieijt 
other  and  permanent  plan  to  c(xne 
is  not  refuted  or  denied  and  was  botb 
by  Secretary  Wallace  In  his  address 
county  fair  held  August  10.  1934.  whete 


_.  on  the 
upon. 

and  values  under  the 

and  by  reducing 

the  power  of  money 

while  maintaining 

products  required  to 

restored  by  reducing 

may  create  a  want 

to  pay  more  for  less 

with  no  greater  in- 


TTie  farm-reduction  plan  cannot  go  on 
rould  be  disastrous. 


But  under  the  policy  of  fixing  and 
controlling  and  regxilating  money  the 
nent  and  enduring  to  maintain   an 
Increasing  to  make  It  cover  short  crops  and  decreasing  to 
yield  to  full  crops  and  all  the  time   naintaining  the  farm 
ers'  earnings  and  Income. 

rAHKntS  COUU)   B«  LSTT  in  CU  *.THI   ntZEDOM 

Another  difference  in  the  means  to  restore  prices  is  that 
by  a  resort  to  currency  regulation  n  en  are  left  to  produce 
In  freedom  without  strait-jacket  rjstriction.  whereas  by 
crop  reduction  farmers  are  compelljd  to  take  orders  and 
directions  which  by  the  nature  of  their  lives  they  dislike, 
and  compelling  a  change  in  their  c    , 

Under  our  form  of  government  there  should  be  one  class 
of  men  left  to  live  In  freedom  and  ndependence  as  far  as 
possible  as  free  moral  agents,  as  the 

fortune,  and  this  should  be  the  fanning  classes,  left  to  live 
In  their  isolation  with  nature. 

And  there  is  still  another  dlffeience  in  restoring  and 
maintaining  farm  prices  by  control  ing  and  regulating  the 
money  supply  and  by  reducing  the  s  ipply  of  farm  products, 
which  is  even  more  vital  and  imporant  than  other  advan- 
tages of  the  money  way  over  a  redu<  tion  of  the  crop  supply 
creating  want  and  scarcity  of  farm  f  x>ds. 

WZ  MT7ST  LSQSLATZ  FOB   kU.    THX   PEOPLZ 

We  cannot  legislate  wholly  for  (ne  consuming  or  pro 
ducing  class.  We  cannot  pass  law>  wholly  for  town  and 
city  dwellers  in  indifference  and  di£  regard  for  the  farming 
classes,  nor  wholly  for  the  farmers  as  a  class  in  disregard  for 
the  town  and  city  dwellers,  and  il  ^e  could  so  legislate  the 
law  would  react  to  bring  loss  to  the  o  ther. 

Fanners  are  the  greater  food-pro  iucing  classes,  and  the 
town  and  city  dwellers  are  their  corsxmMTs;  and  any  policy 
which  would  reduce  the  power  of  tlie  city  dwellers  to  con- 
sume alike  reduces  theL-  power  t<j  take  farm  foods  and 
would  react  to  injure  the  fanners 
pass  laws  to  benefit  all  without  injuring  or  bringing  loss  to 
the  other. 

Farmers  are  concerned  with  price  3  in  their  relation  with 
others  as  consumers.  Under  the  con  xol  of  the  money  supply 
restoring  and  m^'^^'^^^^ff  high  parity  prices,  the  law  oper 
ates  to  raise  all  prices,  all  values,  aiid  all  wages  alike,  so.  if 
city  dwellers  are  compelled  to  pay  n^re  they  will  have  more 
wages  and  income  to  pay  with. 

Raising  prices  by  crop  reduction 
five  the  farmer  more  money  comin ;  to  him  from  his  farm 
(K>eraUons  over  lower  prices  for  a  fu  1  crop,  but  reduces  con- 
sumption of  farm  food  products  snd  impos^  a  hardship 
upon  the  laboring  masses  by  leavinij 
full  consumption. 


looa  siucK.  lei,  wiin  sucn  warn  or  lower  suppiy,  uie  wiiii- 
drawal  and  scarcity  of  money  for  use  which  has  brought  a 
fall  of  other  prices  has  brought  a  like  fall  of  all  farm  stock 
prices. 
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3f  a  j)ermanent  policy. 
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ifter.    This  difference 
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alone  not  only  fails  to 


them  without  power  at 


RAISING  ALL  PRICKS  AND  WAGES  ON  A  LEVEL 

Raising  and  maintaining  prices  by  controlling  and  regulat- 
ing the  money  supply  is  obittied  to  cU,  raising  all  prices  and 
ail  wages  on  an  equal  level,  a-s  if  ^uch  equal  level  of  prices 
and  wages  would  work  an  injustice  oi  disadvantage  to  the 
people  m  their  business  relations. 

But  history  and  experience  disproves  this,  and  shows  the 
very  opposite  to  be  true  and  that  under  such  even  prices  and 
wages  those  who  are  comp.Ued  to  pay  more  have  more  in- 
come and  wages  to  pay  with,  and  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers are  alike  content  with  the  prices  with  wtiich  they  sell 

and  buy.  ^    .     „ 

We  have  only  to  go  back  to  1920  where  we  find  all  prices, 
values,  and  wages  were  alike  on  an  even  high  level.  Fanners 
were  making  good  money  and  saiusfied.  merchants  were  mak- 
ing good  profits  and  satisfied,  laboring  men  were  making 
good  wages  and  satisfied,  and  all  classes  were  prosperous  and 

satisfied. 

There  is  only  one  group  or  class  of  men  who  are  not  sat- 
L^fied  by  equal  and  higher  prices,  and  they  are  the  certain 
class  of  men  holding  money  and  stcunties  payable  in  money, 
and  those  holding  notes,  mortgages,  and  debts  which  are  not 
Ufted  along  with  higher  prices  lo  a  level  with  prices  and 
wages.  But  this  small  class  or  group  of  men  have  no  grounds 
for  complaint  or  objection  because  iheir  bonds  and  securities, 
their  notes,  mortgaces.  and  debts  were  contracted  under 
higher  prices  and  wages  and  a  rise  to  higher  from  lower 
prices  only  takes  from  ihem  what  they  took  from  others  by 
the  change  from  higher  to  lower  pnces. 

THE    DIFFXRENf-E    IN    COST    OF    RESTORING    PRICES 

Another  material  difference  in  the  method  of  restoring  and 
mamtainmg  prices  is  that  by  the  u.^e  and  regulation  of 
money  there  is  none  or  very  little  cost  to  the  Government, 
and  no  increased  taxes  levied  for  the  adminustration. 

The  crop-reduction  plan  '  f  raising  prices  as  estimated  will 
call  for  100.000  men  in  the  field:  will  require  30.000  auto- 
mobiles with  oil.  gas.  and  repairs  to  carry  the  men  to  the 
farms  and  over  the  land,  a  million  dollars  to  pay  wages,  sal- 
aries, and  cost  of  administration;  and  a  further  500  million 
to  pay  for  the  land  held  from  use  and  cultivation. 

Crop  reduction  alone  is  a  plan  sind  effort  to  overcome  or 
suppress  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  at  best  a  temporary 
remedy,  and  cannot  be  adopted  as  a  permanent,  continuing 
policy  without  fatal  and  ruinous  results  to  the  best  mterests 
and  welfare  of  the  people. 

NATURE  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  LAW 

Men  can  no  more  suspend  the  op<^rations  of  an  economic 
law  and  invade  and  interfere  with  the  order  of  nature 
and  prosper  permanently  in  busine.ss  and  industry  than  men 
can  suppress  the  la\v.s  of  nature  and  maintain  permanently 
the  health  and  strength  of  the  body. 

The  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  fix  and  main- 
tain prices  and  mon^-y  values  by  controlling  and  regulating 
the  money  supply  is  as  immutable,  fixed,  and  certain  as  the 
laws  of  nature  requinng  obedience  to  maintain  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  body. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  farm  food  crop  reduction,  with- 
out or  before  the  control  of  regulation  of  money,  let  it  be 
understood  that  after  every  contraction  of  the  currency 
forcing  down  the  general  commodity  price  level,  production 
must  he  forced  down  still  lower.  The  supply  mtist  again  and 
again  be  reduced  to  restore  and  maintain  farm  prices. 

And  if  a  like  reduction  policy  were  applied  and  carried  out 
to  regtilate  and  maintain  prices  in  other  lines  of  production, 
it  would  be  hard  to  contemplate  or  foretell  the  economic  dis- 
aster to  foUow.  and  the  want,  suffering,  and  destitution  wiiich 
would  be  brought  to  the  human  race. 

Crop  reduction  may  or  may  not  become  necessary  as  one 
measure  to  control  and  fix  prices  as  well  as  the  regulation  of 
farm  production  to  insure  a  proper  diversity  or  proportion 
in  supply.  But  the  remedy  of  such  crop  reduction  should  not 
be  entered  upon  to  fix  prices  until  we  first  resort  to  the  con- 
trol of  money. 

It  is  only  by  the  control  and  regulation  of  money  that  the 
'  general  commodity  price  level  can  be  restored,  fixed,  or  de- 


of  heat  and  frost;  the  uncertainties  of  haU.  wind,  and  rain; 
the  uncertainties  of  drought  and  floods;  the  uncertainties  of 
bugs,  beetles,  and  blights;  and  the  thousand  varying,  chang- 
ing conditions. 


unaer  tne  currfiicy  provisiuus  ox  me  aci  ui  niixy  i^.  i»oo. 
the  President  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  non- 
interest-bearing  currency  notes  in  the  immediate  amount  of 
$3,000,000,000.    The  money  could  be  ordered  to  go  out  today 
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terniined  nnd  until  the  general  price  level  is  so  determined 
there  can  be  no  ba.si.s  upon  which  to  fix  farm  prices  or  any 
prices,  either  upon  a  higher  or  lower  level. 

CROP  uEOrCTION  SHOL'I-D  COME  AFTER  CONTROL  BT  MONET 

And  we  should  not  resort  to  farm  crop  reduction  until 
money  and  all  other  remedies  to  raise  prices  have  been  put 
in  force  and  operation,  and  until  the  power  of  the  fami  food 
con.-umers  to  buy,  take,  and  consume  what  the  farmers  pro- 
duce has  been  raised  and  alike  restored  to  them. 

The  reduction  of  farm  food  crops  before  such  money  price 
raising  opverations  and  before  or  coincident  with  the  reduction 
of  the  power  of  farm  food  consumers  to  buy  and  take  farm 
foods  is  an  uncertain  step  in  the  darkness  which  may  menace 
or  jeopardize  htiman  welfare  as  well  as  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  farm  foods. 

Tlie  reason  that  the  money  supply  is  not  and  has  not  been 
controlled  to  maintain  an  even  and  unchanging  price  level  is 
not  because  the  power  of  money  has  failed  or  cannot  be 
exerted  by  men.  but  because  the  power  over  money  has  been 
l(jft  in  the  hands  of  men  who  profit  and  take  advantage  by 
secret  changes,  in  raising  and  lowering  prices. 

Instead  of  this  greater  power  of  money,  by  maintaining  an 
even  supply  in  circulation  to  keep  and  hold  prices  and  prop- 
erty values  on  a  continuing,  even,  and  unchanging  level  being 
exercised  by  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  price  regula- 
tion has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  money  manipulators  to 
bring  changes  in  prices  for  profit  and  gain. 

The  problem  imder  this  farm  bill  is  a  problem  of  farm 
prices,  a  problem  of  how  to  restore  and  regulate  the  price 
of  farm  products  and  finally  and  ultimately  a  problem  of 
farm  earnings  and  income,  a  problem  of  farm  buying  and 
consuming  power  and  farm  interest,  debt,  and  taxpaying 
power. 

The  problem  of  farm  prices  and  income  involves  more  than 
farm  crop  control,  more  than  crops,  seasons,  and  quotas, 
more  than  controlling  and  regulating  production.  It  in- 
volves a  greater  fundamental  of  prices,  the  control  and  regu- 
lation of  money  as  well  as  farm  crop  production. 

Prices  are  the  money  measure  of  farm  values,  of  farm 
crops  and  products  with  which  to  buy  and  pay,  the  power  of 
farm  products  and  crops  in  money  to  buy  and  pay  for  farm 
supplies  and  equipment,  to  pay  interest,  debts,  and  taxes  as 
prices  fix  and  meastire  farm  income,  all  payable  in  money 
and  not  in  crops. 

PARITY    FARM    PRICES 

But  farm  prosperity  calls  for  more  than  a  higher  general 
price  level.  Farmers  must  have  a  parity  price  level;  that  is, 
the  same  price  with  what  they  have  to  sell  as  the  prices 
which  they  are  compelled  to  pay  to  relieve  them  from  the 
exhausting  drain  of  selling  low  and  buying  high. 

And  farmers  need  still  more  than  parity  prices,  equal 
prices  under  which  to  sell  and  buy,  far  more  and  as  equally 
vital  and  important  as  the  parity  of  prices  to  sell,  of  parity 
prices  with  interest,  debts,  and  taxes  which  they  must  meet 
and  have  to  pay. 

The  greater  part  of  farm  mortgages  and  debts  today  are 
in  some  form  renewal  farm  debts  and  mortgages,  which 
were  made  or  contracted  in  the  past  under  higher  farm 
prices  and  values,  and  taxes  have  been  levied  and  assessed 
under  greater  and  high  farm  values. 

Without  such  higher  parity  prices  with  farm  debts,  inter- 
est, and  taxes,  the  farmers  have  been  drained  and  exhausted 
by  being  compelled  to  sell  and  give  up  more,  double  and 
triple  of  their  crops  to  pay  the  same  debts  and  taxes. 

To  maintain  such  parity  prices  imder  crop  regiilation  and 
control  would  compel  a  reduction  to  scarcity,  and  would 
bring  a  reaction  without  gain  to  the  farm  program.  But 
parity  of  farm  prices,  with  debts,  taxes,  and  fixed  charges 
can  be  maintained  under  the  control  of  money  while  leav- 
ing farm  foods  in  abundance  or  plenty. 

Prices  are  the  money  value  of  commodities,  the  value  of 
commodities  and  products  for  the  payment  of  debts  and 
taxes  and  measure  the  amount  of  products  and  commodities 
required  to  pay  debts  and  taxes,  with  higher  prices  calling 
for  less  production  and  lower  prices  calling  for  a  greater 
amount. 


DEBTS  .\ND  TA.XFS   THE  CRr,^T  FARM   BtTlDrN 

Debts,  interest,  taxes,  and  fixed  charges  are  the  great 
burdens  exhausting  farmers,  but  wiiich  we  cannot  help 
them  pay  by  raising  prices  by  crop  reduction  because  while 
reducing  the  ,'=upply  may  pive  them  a  higher  price  for  a 
smaller  crop  but  no  more  money  to  pay  debts. 

Debts,  interest,  taxes,  and  fixed  charges  arc  stationary 
and  do  not  rise  or  fall  with  the  general  commodity  price 
level.  By  restoring  prices  by  regulating  money  we  increase 
the  money  inconi"  from  the  farm  and  make  the  farmers* 
products  measured  in  money  pay  more  of  his  debts,  taxes, 
and  fixed  charges. 

What  the  farmer  needs  to  prosper  is  not  only  a  good  or 
higher  price  when  he  has  a  reduced  crop,  or  suffers  a  crop 
failure,  but  a  good  and  higher  price  when  he  has  a  full  crop 
to  enable  him  to  bridge  over  lean  years,  when  he  has  little 
or  no  crop  to  sell. 

WHAT  THE  FARMERS    NEED  TODAT 

What  the  farmers  need  today  is  a  greater  amount  of 
money  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  their  crops  and  stock  to 
meet  the  payment  of  their  debts,  interest,  and  taxes  which 
all  must  be  paid  in  money  and  not  in  crops,  and  large  or 
high  enough  to  leave,  after  payment,  a  surplus  over  with 
which  to  live. 

But  neither  higher  prices  alone  nor  increased  crops  alone 
will  give  the  farmers  more  money  from  their  farms.  Under 
a  higher  price  for  a  reduced  crop  what  the  farmers  gain  in 
price  they  may  lose  in  the  amotmt  of  crops  to  sell,  and  they 
will  receive  no  more  money  from  their  farms. 

Under  a  larger  and  increased  crop  at  a  lower  or  reduced 
price  what  the  farmers  gain  from  their  increased  crop  they 
may  lose  in  the  lower  price,  and  they  will  receive  no  more 
money  from  their  farms. 

What  the  farmers  need  today  is  not  a  higher  or  good  price 
from  a  smaller  or  reduced  crop,  nor  a  larger.  fiUl.  and  normal 
crop  at  a  lower  and  reduced  price,  but  a  higher  and  increased 
price  for  a  full,  normal  crop. 

The  farm  crop  reduction  plan  will  give  higher  prices  for  a 
reduced  crop  over  lower  prices  for  a  larger  crop,  but  it  will 
not  give  the  farmers  more  money  proceeds  from  their  farms, 
with  which  to  meet  debts  and  taxes  and  leave  them  a  sur- 
plus with  which  to  live. 

Only  by  increasing  the  money  supply,  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  in  use  will  the  farmers  be  given  an  increased 
price  when  they  have  a  full  or  normal  crop  to  sell,  and  more 
money  proceeds  from  their  farms  and  enable  them  to  meet 
debts  and  taxes  and  leave  a  surplus  with  which  to  live. 

Under  the  power  to  maintain  prices  by  the  control  and 
regulation  of  money,  the  farmers  can  always  be  a.ssured  of  a 
continuing  high  price  level  only  increased  or  lowered  by  crop 
production,  but  always  of  higher  general  prices  and  always 
more  money  from  their  farms. 

THE  HIGHER  LAW  OF  NATTTRI 

Under  the  higher  law  of  nature  without  the  cruninal  in- 
terference of  man.  population  would  keep  pace  with  the  food 
supply,  and  without  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade  corner- 
ing and  holding  farm  and  other  products  for  tribute  and 
to  exact  extortionate  prices,  all  prices  would  be  on  an  equal 
or  parity  level. 

With  the  suppression  of  monopoly,  interfering  with  free 
competition,  and  the  law^  of  supply  and  demand,  and  leaving 
all  prices  on  an  even  level  under  the  control  and  regulation  of 
money  to  raise  all  prices  to  an  even  level,  with  debts,  taxes, 
and  fixed  charges,  the  people  would  be  left  to  live  in  plenty 
and  abundance. 

THE  TWO   MOST  PRESSING  REFORMS 

The  two  most  vital  and  necessary  reforms  today,  and  the 
most  pressing  and  imperative  to  be  brought  about  is  the  sup- 
pression of  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade  to  leave  all  prices 
to  stand  on  an  even  level,  and  under  free  competition  and 
supply  and  demand  so  that  the  people  can  both  sell  and  buy 
on  the  same  price  level,  and  all  under  an  even  consuming 
pKDwer. 

And  the  other  is  the  public  control  of  money  to  restore  farm 
prices  and  money  values  back  to  the  higher  stage  and  level 
upon  which  farm  debts  were  contracted  and  upon   which 


(H)eraUons  over  lower  prices  for  a  f u  1 
sumption  of  farm  food  products  and 
upon  the  laboring  masses  by  leaviiij 
full  consumption. 


crop,  but  reduces  con- 
imposes  a  hardship 
thpm  without  power  of 


be  entered  upon  to  nx  prices  until  we  nrst  resort  to  tne  con- 
trol of  money. 

It  is  only  by  the  control  and  regulation  of  money  that  the 
general  commodity  price  level  can  be  restored,  fixed,  or  de- 
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taxes  were  levied  to  enable  farm  del  ts  to  be  paid  and  taxes 
met,  with  a  surplus  left  with  which  o  live. 

I  am  supporting  this  legislation  to  r  store  and  stabilize  farm 
I>rices  by  crop  reduction,  not  because  t  is  the  best  way.  nor  the 
Urst  step  to  be  taken  to  provide  at  equate  farm  relief,  but 
because  it  is  one  way  and  the  only  4*7  to  be  brought  before 
the  House.     [ Applause.  1 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yiell  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morrl. 

Mr.  MOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  canful  examination  of  the 
pending  bill.  H.  R.  8505,  and  of  the  i  jircrmistances  surround- 
ing its  present  consideration  by  th»  Congress  will  disclose 
two  interesting  and,  I  think,  pertinc  it  facts. 

The  first  is  that,  stripped  of  its  \rlndow  dressing,  the  bill 
ts  solely  and  exclusively  a  compulsoiy  crop-control  bill;  that 
Is  to  say.  its  only  object  and  its  only  real  purpose  is  to  put 
into  effect  a  permanent  program  for  the  control  and  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  o'  the  production  in  the 
United  States  of  the  so-called  basic  farm  commodities — that 
control  to  be  enforced  through  a  syst  »m  of  penalties  and  dep- 
rivations having  precisely  the  sane  force  and  effect  and 
Imposed  for  precisely  the  same  reas<  ns  as  the  penalties  ordi- 
narily provided  in  a  criminal  statu  e  for  the  violation  of  a 
criminal  law. 

In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ir  validation  of  the  control 
provisions  of  the  A.  A.  A.^  and  of  tt  e  unambiguous  language 
In  which  it  denounced  the  much  m  Ider  coercive  features  of 
that  act,  the  consideration  so  soon  afterward  of  a  bill  in 
Congress  going  far  beyond  the  proh  bited  scope  of  the  Triple 
A,  is  in  itself  a  unique  situation  aid  one  well  calculated  to 
arrest  the  thoughtful  attention  of  those  here  who  are  now 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enacting  or  rejecting  this 
proposal 

Hie  second  strikingly  Interestirg  and  remarkable  fact 
about  this  bill  is  that  those  who  know  most  about  it,  those 
who  wUl  be  the  most  directly  afle<ted  by  it,  and  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  claimed  the  bill  lias  been  brought  in  here. 
namely  the  farmers  themselves,  do  not  want  it.  If  there 
were  merely  some  opposition  to  It  on  the  part  of  individual 
farmers.  Its  presence  here  would  not  be  unusual.  If  merely 
some  groups  of  farmers  did  not  avor  it  there  would  be 
nothing  remarkable  about  that.  :Jut  here  is  a  bill  which 
has  been  reported  to  us  by  the  .Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House  with  full  and  complete  c  otice  and  knowledge  that 
every  farm  group  In  the  United  States  is  opposed  to  the  bill. 
There  have  already  been  read  into  the  record  of  this 
debate  the  statements  of  the  Natio  ml  Orange,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  and  even  the  Farm  Bur«,u  Federation  upon  this 
point,  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  take  time  to  repeat  those 
statements  in  connection  with  my  own  remarks  upon  the 
bUL  In  addition  to  the  offlcial  views  of  all  these  national 
farm  organizations,  I  dare  say  ther  i  are  few  gentlemen  here 
who  have  not  received  protests  f i  om  local  units  of  these 
organizations  in  his  own  district,  as  well  as  individual  pro- 
tests against  the  measure  from  tho  >e  whom  he  directly  rep- 
resents in  this  the  law-making  bod  ^  of  the  United  States. 

That,  at  least,  has  been  my  owii  experience  and  the  ex- 
perience of  Members  with  whom  I  have  talked;  Members 
whose  constituents  take  an  active  1  nterest  in  what  the  Con- 
gress does,  or  proposes  to  do.  In  thi :  way  of  farm  legislation. 
Out  of  aU  the  expressions,  official  a  nd  imofflcial,  which  have 
come  to  me  on  this  sixbject  I  have  yet  to  receive  from  any 
farmer  a  single  statement  in  support  of  this  bill. 

And  so  I  say  this  is  another  unit  ue  and  remarkable  thing 
about  the  bill's  presence  here.  Wh«  n  I  ask,  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Congress  has  a  piece  o  major  legislation  so  far 
reaching  in  scope  as  this  one  bee  a  reported  from  a  great 
committee  of  the  House,  not  merelir  without  the  support  of 
those  most  directly  concerned  in  it,  but,  indeed,  over  the 
protest  and  dissent  of  the  very  pec  pie  for  whose  benefit  the 
sponsors  of  this  measure  claim  It  is  proposed. 

Why,  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  biD  here?  Why 
tMMt  the  committee  reported  to  us  i  compulsory  crop-control 
bill  in  the  face  of  the  country's  k  aown  opposition  to  com- 
pulsoiy control?    Why  does  the  bil  oome  to  us  accompanied 
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by  a  solid  majority  report  recommending  its  passage,  a  re- 
port to  which  the  minority  Members  alone  dissented?  And 
why,  finally,  does  the  bill  as  reported  to  us  retain  all  of  its 
compulsory  features  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
committee's  consideration  of  it  the  committee  itself  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  eliminate  thoze  provLsions,  as  was  stated 
m  the  debate  on  Monday  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Aj«dresenJ,  a  member  of  the  commit;  ee? 

There  is  but  one  answer,  of  course,  to  these  questions.  A 
program  for  compulsory  crop  control  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  here  before  us  in  the  shape  of  this  bill  because  the 
President  has  demanded  it  and  for  no  other  reason.  He 
demanded  it  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress.  "When  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loams  were  applied  for  by  cotton 
farmers  at  the  last  session  the  Chief  Executive,  under  the 
discretionary  power  vested  in  him  by  ihat  act,  deferred  the 
granting  of  them  until  he  was  given  satisfactory  assurance 
by  his  majority  in  the  House  and  Senate  that  a  crop-control 
bill  satisfactory  to  him  would  be  forthcoming  at  the  next 
session. 

The  proper  assurance  was  given,  but  he  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  wait  even  until  the  next  session.  We  have  been 
convened  here  in  the  meantime  in  extraordinary  session,  and 
the  chief  reason  for  our  convening  was  and  is  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  before  us.  A  similar  bill,  originating  from  the 
same  source,  was  introduced  m  the  Senate  about  the  same 
time  this  bill  was  sent  to  the  House,  and  it  was  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  committee  about  the  same  time  our  committee 
reported  this  bill.  Eventhing  has  been  done  according  to 
schedule.  In  pruiciple  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  They  differ  a  little  in  the  quotas  to 
be  imposed.  The  details  and  amounts  of  the  penalties  and 
deprivations  through  which  they  are  to  be  enforced  vary 
slightly.  But  that,  of  coxirse,  will  ail  be  ironed  out  in  con- 
ference. And  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  definitely 
no  demand  from  the  country  for  legislation  of  this  kind,  in 
spite  of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  and  definite  adverse 
ruling  on  every  constitutional  point  involved  in  this  bill,  and 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  United  States,  through  the  vehicle 
of  this  bill,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  administra- 
tion's schedule,  is  to  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  compulsion. 
I  have  said  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this  bill  is  compulsory 
crop  control.  And  when  I  say  that  I  mean  that  the  rest  of 
its  provisions,  such  as  the  continuance,  under  certain  diasti- 
cally  modified  conditions  of  the  existing  Soil  Con5er^'ation 
and  Domestic  Allottment  Act  and  the  provisions  amendatory 
to  the  existing  Commodity  Credit  Act,  have  nothing  afl&rma- 
tively  to  do  with  this  bill.  As  they  are  incorporated  in  the 
bill  they  purposely  rcn-c  only  a  negative  u.^e.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  no  new  benefits  to  the  farmer  through  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  The  farmer  al- 
ready is  entitled  to  payments  under  that  act  by  way  cf  sub- 
sidies given  as  an  award  for  his  voluntary  cooperation  in 
carrying  out  certain  well-recognized  soil-conserving  farm 
practices. 

That.  I  say,  is  what  he  is  entitled  to  now  under  existing 
law  and  as  a  matter  of  neht,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  these  benefits  to  the  farmer  under  that  law  t^at  the 
people  of  this  country  have  b*^en  t-axing  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  will  so  continue 
to  tax  themselves. 

Now,  what  has  the  pending  bill  to  do  with  this  Soil  Con- 
sen-ation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act?  Does  it  increase  the 
payments  to  the  farmer  under  it?  Not  at  all.  Docs  it 
liberalize  the  benefits?  By  no  mean.'^.  What,  then,  does  it 
do?  It  simply  continues  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  conditionally  by  reciting  its  provisions  in  a 
modified  form,  and  then  providing  that  unless  the  farmer  to 
whom  a  compulsory  reduction  quota  has  been  assigned  stays 
within  that  quota  he  shall  be  deprived  of  all  payments  and 
benefits  whatsoever  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act. 

The  provisions  of  H.  R.  8505,  amendatorj'  to  the  present 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act.  are  likewise  sham  and 


commodities  and  products  for  the  payment  of  debts  and 
taxes  and  measure  the  amount  of  products  and  commodities 
required  to  pay  debts  and  taxes,  with  higher  prices  calling 
for  less  production  and  lower  prices  chilling  for  a  greater 
amount. 


on  the  same  price  level,  and  all  under  an  even  consuming 
power. 

And  the  other  is  the  public  control  of  money  to  restore  farm 
prices  and  money  values  back  to  the  higher  stage  and  level 
upon  which  farm  debts  were  contracted  and  upon  which 
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frivolous  except  for  one  purpose  only — that  of  further  com- 
pelling the  farmer's  obedience  to  the  compulsorj'  quota,  once 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  announced  it. 

Under  the  existing  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act  a 
farmer,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  may  now  be  given 
a  loan  on  agricultural  commodities.  And  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President  many  such  loans  have  been  granted.  In 
the  amendatory  version  of  this  act,  which  is  incorporated  in 
the  pending  bill,  all  of  the  original  Presidential  discretion  is 
retained.  Analyze  the  high-sounding  language  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  and  you  will  discover  not  a  mandatory 
syllable  in  it.  The  bill  simply  "authorizes"  the  Corporation 
to  make  available  commodity  loans,  within  certain  limits, 
"upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President." 

But,  within  certain  limits  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  a  farmer  may  now  receive  these  loans,  and  if  and 
when  the  President  approves  he  does  receive  them  under 
exl.>ting  law.  And  furthermore,  and  under  the  circumstances 
I  have  mentioned,  the  farmer  may  secure  a  loan  on  any 
ba.sic  commodity  without  submitting  to  a  compulsory  quota 
on  the  production  of  that  commodity. 

What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  this  revised  version  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act  as  incorporated  in  H.  R. 
8508?  Is  there  anyone  here  who  does  not  know  the  answer 
to  that  question?  If  there  is,  I  invite  him  to  read  the 
answer  in  the  language  of  the  bill  itself  on  page  15,  com- 
mencing at  line  4.    Here  it  is: 

Except  &s  provided  in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  except  in  the 
case  of  loans  made  with  respect  to  dairy  products,  no  loans  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  any  commodity  produced  on  any  farm  on 
which  the  acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  is  in  excess  of  the 
applicable  farm  acreage  allotment. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  the 
only  real  affirmative  purpose  of  revamping  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Act  and  inserting  it  as  a  part  of  this  bill 
is  to  compel  obedience  of  the  farmer  to  the  compulsory 
farm-acreage  quota  by  threatening  to  deprive  him  in  case  of 
disobedience  of  whatever  right  to  a  loan  he  might  otherwise 
have  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists. 

Now,  it  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  putting  this  bill  through  the  House  that 
these  coercive  features  are  not  after  all  so  drastic  and  that 
the  farmer  for  his  own  good  should  be  willing  to  comply  with 
the  quotas  to  be  enforced  by  this  kind  of  coercion.  I  pass 
over  for  the  moment  the  repugnant  proposition  that  coercion 
of  this  sort  could  ever  be  justified  in  any  ch-cumstances 
either  on  moral  or  constitutional  grounds.  Let  me  say  in 
this  connection  merely  that  the  deprivation  imposed  upon 
the  unwilling  farmer  by  these  two  provisions  alone — the 
dtnial  of  loans  and  the  denial  of  benefits  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  AUotment  Act — are  severe  enough 
in  themselves  to  speU  the  bankruptcy  of  every  farmer  who 
stands  in  need  today  of  the  benefits  now  provided  by  these 
two  existing  laws  and  who  refuses  to  comply  with  the  com- 
pulsory control  provisions  of  the  pending  bill.  That  state- 
nient  is  self-evident.  It  is  concurred  in  by  every  farm  au- 
thority: even  by  the  mysterious  academic  authorities  who 
are  responsible  for  tliis  bill. 

Again,  with  their  characteristic  disregard  for  every  opinion 
cf  the  Supreme  Court  which  does  not  coincide  with  their 
own,  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  contend  that  the  so-called 
referendum  provided  in  it  removes  the  odium  of  compulsion 
and  makes  it  in  fact  a  voluntary  measure.  How  such  a  con- 
tention can  be  seriously  made  in  the  face  of  the  Court's 
ruling  on  this  very  point  is  quite  beyond  me. 

A  similar  provision  for  a  referendimi  in  the  invalidated 
A.  A.  A.  was  declared  by  the  Court  to  be  not  only  uncon- 
st;tutional  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  reprehensive  of  all 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  This,  in  the  language  of  the 
Court  used  in  pas-sing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  another 
well-known  regimentation  act  of  the  present  administration, 
is  "delegation  run  wild."  It  is  proposed  here  that  a  bait 
shall  be  held  out  to  the  \'ictims  of  this  act  by  inviting  them 
to  decide,  through  a  referendum,  whether  or  not  an  act  of 
Congress  shall  take  effect.    The  purpose  of  that  joker  must 


be  clear  to  evei-yone  whether  he  understands  the  Constitu- 
tion or  not.  The  unconstitutionality  of  the  joker  is  apparent 
to  everyone  who  has  read  the  Court's  opinion.  Unless  the 
Court  should  completely  reverse  itself  upon  this  fundamental 
point  it  must  obviously  hold  this  referendum  provision  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  in  that  event,  if  by  any  chance  the 
remainder  of  the  act  should  be  upheld,  the  referendum  would 
be  out  and  the  uncontrolled  and  unrestricted  compulsory 
provisions  of  the  act  would  automatically  be  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  of  course,  that  the  Court  will 
hold  the  whole  compulsory  program  of  this  act  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  minority  who  are  to  be 
coerced  under  it.  In  view  of  its  own  recent  decision,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  hold  otherwise.  But  however  the  case  may 
be  as  to  the  possible  validity  of  the  outright  compulsion  pre- 
scribed by  this  bill,  I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  declare  it  to  be 
his  opinion  that  the  referendum  provision  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility whatever  survive  a  test  of  its  constitutionahty. 

So  much  for  the  penalties  through  which  the  resisting  \nc- 
tims  of  this  act  will  be  deprived  of  the  rights  and  benefits  they 
now  hold  under  existing  law.  But,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  authorities  who  wrote  this  bill  did  not  stop  with  mere 
penalties  by  way  of  deprivation.  In  addition  to  taking  away 
from  what  they  call  the  noncooperating  farmer  practically 
every  right  and  every  aid  he  now  has  under  our  present  farm 
legislation,  the  gentlemen  responsible  for  this  bill  went  a  long 
way  beyond  this  in  order  to  make  doubly  sure  that  there 
would  be  no  disobedience  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  the  con- 
trol of  their  farm  production  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

They  did  not  go  qtiite  as  far  as  they  went  in  the  Bankhead 
Cotton  Control  Act  of  unhappy  memory.  In  that  act,  which 
I  opposed  with  all  the  vigor  that  I  could,  it  was  provided  that 
the  farmer  may  be  put  in  jail  for  disobedience  to  the  Secre- 
tary's orders.  Gentlemen  will  recall  when  the  Bankhead  bill 
was  under  debate  in  the  Hotise  it  was  urged  by  administration 
leaders  that  provision  for  a  jaU  sentence,  as  an  alternative 
penalty,  was  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  act. 
Of  course,  a  jail  sentence  was  not  necessary  then  to  make 
this  kind  of  an  act  completely  effective,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary now.  And  because  it  is  not  necessary  may  possibly  be 
the  chief  reason  that  H.  R.  8505  does  not  provide  for  jail  sen-  * 
tences.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  prescribing  the  penalties  for 
noncompliance  in  the  pending  bill  they  have  gone  as  far  as 
they  now  think  is  necessary.  The  affirmative  jjenalty  they 
have  chosen  in  this  bill  to  impose  upon  a  farmer  for  disobedi- 
ence to  the  Secretary's  acreage  or  production  or  marketing 
quota  or  allotment  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine. 

On  wheat  it  is  a  fine  of  15  cents  per  bushel  on  all  wheat  sold 
in  excess  of  the  marketing  quota,  and  forfeiture  of  12  cents 
a  bushel  benefit  payment  on  the  normal  production  of  his 
allotted  acreage. 

On  com  it  is  a  fine  of  15  cents  a  bushel  for  any  disposal  of 
com  whatever  in  excess  of  the  quota.  This  excess  com  is 
required  to  be  stored  and  the  farmer  may  not  even  feed  it  to 
his  own  cattle  without  exaction  of  the  penalty  and  loss  of  all 
benefit  payments. 

On  cotton  it  is  a  fine  of  2  cents  per  pound  for  marketing 
cotton  grown  on  land  in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotted. 

On  rice  it  is  a  fine  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  for 
rice  marketed  in  excess  of  the  quota. 

All  of  these  fines  and  penalties,  of  coturse,  are  in  addition  to 
the  loss  of  benefits  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  and  of  loans  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Act. 

I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  cotton  and  rice  production 
to  say  what  economic  effect  the  imposition  of  these  penalties 
and  forfeitures  would  bring  upon  the  cotton  and  rice  farmer. 
So  far  as  wheat  and  com  are  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt^ — 
and  there  has  never  been  even  a  difference  of  opinion — as  to 
what  effect  it  would  have  on  them.  No  wheat  or  com  farmer 
in  the  United  States  could  exist  with  such  penalties  and  for- 
feitures laid  upon  them.  If  this  bill  should  become  law  there- 
fore, and  should  by  any  chance  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  all  wheat  and  corn  fanners  must  take  their  choice 


has  the  committee  reported  to  us 
bill  in  the  face  of  the  couDtry's 
pulsory  oonUol?    Why  does  the  bU 


A  compulsory  crop-control 

known  opposition  to  com - 

come  to  us  accompanied 


lic  Aliotment  Act. 

The  provisions  of  H.  R.  8505.  amendatorj-  to  the  present 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act,  are  likewise  sham  and 


^ 
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either  of  obeying  Its  compulsory  ptjvisions,  enforced  upon 
them  against  their  will,  or  go  out  of  i  he  business  of  producing 

wheat  and  com. 

If  this  is  not  regimentation.  If  this  Is  not  authonUnaa 
government,  attempted  to  be  carriid  to  its  full  flower  and 
perfection  in  this  democracy,  then  i  here  is  no  such  thing  as 
effective  dictatorship  anywhere  in  t:  le  world. 

What  is  it  the  farmer  of  Ameria  is  asking  of  us?  What 
does  he  want?  What  for  the  past  i  years  has  he  been  con- 
sistently demanding,  what  is  he  now  demanding,  of  his  chosen 
representative*  in  the  lawmaking  br  inch  of  his  Government? 
Is  It  regimentation?  Is  it  compulsion  enforced  upon  him  by 
an  appointive  ofHcer  in  the  Executive  Cabinet?  Is  it  the 
choice  of  bending  the  knee  to  the  whims  and  notions  of  a 
bureau  chief  or  being  forced  out  o  his  business  and  off  of 
his  farm  by  the  deadly  effective  system  of  fines,  penalties, 
forfeitures,  and  deprivations  provided  in  this  bill? 

Everyone  who  has  been  m  Congres  since  legislation  of  this 
type  first  made  its  baneful  appears  nee  in  the  early  days  of 
this  administration  surely  knows  by  this  time  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  which  is  now  being  forced  along  its  way  to  enact- 
ment is  not  what  the  farmer  warts.  On  the  other  hand. 
everyone  wbo  has  been  In  Congress  since  that  time  should 
know  by  now  the  legislation  that  th ;  farmer  does  want,  and, 
what  is  more,  he  also  knows  that  t  x  legislation  the  farmer 
wants  is  at  this  very  moment  per  ding  in  Congress  in  the 
shape  of  definite  concrete  bills  wiich  have  been  actuaUy 
Introduced  in  the  Hoiise  and  Sex  ate. 

The  American  farmer  wants  thj  cost-of -production  bill, 
which  will  give  him  at  least  the  (ost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit  upon  that  part  of  his  product  sold  and 
consumed  in  this  country.    That  b  II  is  pending  in  Congress  i 

now.  I 

Tht  American  farmer  wants  coicretc  practical  assistance 
In  the  disposition  of  his  exportabh'  surplus.  That  practical 
assistance  is  offered  to  him  in  tht  original  and  the  revised 
McNary-Haugen  bills;  and  those  bils  are  pending  in  Congress 

DOW. 

The  American  fanner  wants  tte  American  market  [ap- 
I^usel  free  fnim  the  impossible  competition  of  foreign  farm 
commodities  produced  at  starvation  wages  and  under  livitng 
Btandards  which  would  not  be  toleiated  in  the  United  Statjes. 
He  has  been  deprived  of  a  substan  ial  portion  of  this  market 
through  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agr  cements  Act.  under  which 
minions  of  dollars'  worth  of  ident:  cal  foreign  farm  products 
are  brought  in  every  year  under  ilrastically  reduced  tariffs, 
or  without  Urifl  at  all.  and  sold  before  the  very  eyes  of  the 
American  farmer  in  the  market  «  hich  was  once  exclusively 

his  own.  ^       ..  r  , 

There  is  a  simple  and  effective  r  anedy  for  that  disgraceful 

situation.     It  Ues  in  the  repeal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 

Agreements  Act.    And  that  repeal  sill  is  pending  in  Congress 

now.  ^      .  *       L. 

Tbe  American  farmer  wants  a  i»mprehensive.  systemaltic. 
honest  solution  of  the  farm  mortgs  ge  problem.  The  strength 
of  his  demaztd  for  this  and  the  imanimity  of  the  farmers' 
choice  of  the  solution  to  the  pr(>blem  was  so  impressively 
presented  to  the  last  Congress  that  the  administration  will 
not  soon  recover  from  the  shock.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  Members  of  this  House.  20  m  ire  than  a  majority,  signed 
the  Prazier-Lemke  petition,  and  t  was  only  by  bringing  to 
bear  such  pressure  as  has  seldom  been  exerted  on  any  Con- 
gress that  the  administrati<xi  was  able  to  defeat  the  Prazier- 
Lemke  bilL  That  bill  is  as  meritoi  ious  as  it  ever  was.  There 
is  a  greater  demand  for  its  enactment  at  this  moment  than 
there  ever  has  been.  And  the  Pn  izier-Lemke  bill  is  pending 
In  Congress  now. 

There  are  other  farm  measures  now  in  Congress,  the  gen- 
eral merits  <rf  which  almost  everyone  admits,  and  which, 
singly  or  in  combination  with  tiiose  I  have  here  outlined, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  farmi  rs  themselves  and  of  prac- 
tically all  recognised  farm  author  ties,  go  a  long  way  toward 
really  solving  sot"**  of  the  major  p  -oblems  which  confront  the 

fanner. 

Can  %^^  Congress  not  even  con  sidsr  at  least  a  part  of  this 
pending  legislation  which  has  beei  i  so  long  and  so  thoroughly 
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studied  and  so  widely  approved?  Can  it  not  assume  enough 
independence  and  responsibility,  upon  its  own  initiative,  to 
take  the  mature  and  consider':^  proposals  offered  in  this 
mass  of  pending  bills  and  with  them  as  a  basis  work  cut 
something  coistructive  upon  which  we  can  all  agree? 

Cannot  we  do  this?  Or  must  the  Congress  continue 
supinely  to  accept  whatever  the  President  may  choose  to 
send  it  in  the  way  of  a  farm  bill?  I  may  be  wrong  in  this, 
but  I  believe  that  not  only  the  farmers  but  the  whole  people 
of  this  country  are  finally  getting  tired  of  one-man  govern- 
ment. They  are  getting  tired  of  rubber-stamp  Congresses. 
They  are  demanding  a  return  to  constitutional,  responsible, 
representative  government  in  which  the  Congress,  not  the 
President,  makes  the  law. 

As  for  the  p<:nding  bill,  let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  what 
the  people,  and  particularly  the  farmers,  know  about  it. 
They  know  what  the  bill  is.  They  know  why  it  was  sent  in 
here  and  why  it  is  being  forced  through  Congress  at  the 
special  session.  They  understand  and  they  abhore  the 
philosophy  upon  which  it  is  based.  And  if  the  positive 
expressions  that  have  come  to  me  from  the  farmers  of  my 
own  district  indicate  anything  at  all,  they  indicate  that 
these  farmers  are  persuaded  that  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  if  left  to  their  own  responsibility  as 
the  lawmakers  of  the  Nation,  would  never  evolve  a  measure 
of  this  kind  and  would  never  enact  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  first  major  bill  to  be  reported 
from  the  committee  for  disposition  by  this  House.  Let  the 
House  dispose  of  it  in  accordance  with  its  own  convictions 
and  upon  its  own  responsibilty.  The  Congress  has  in  this 
bill  a  golden  opportunity  to  redeem  Itself  in  the  eyes,  not 
only  of  the  farmer,  but  of  the  whole  Nation,  as  the  respon- 
sible lawmaking  branch  of  the  Government.  Already  the 
Congress  has  wailed  too  long  fur  thai  opportunity.  Upon 
the  doors  of  so.me  who  do  not  grasp  it  now  that  opportunity 
will  not  knock  agam.  The  den.and  of  the  people  for  legis- 
lative functioning  on  the  part  of  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  is  here.  Let  the  Congress  resume  that  respon- 
sibilty and  let  it  do  so  now.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  DOXEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  use  to  the  gentleman  from  lilinoLs  iMr.  ThobcpsonJ. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  lilinoLS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long 
been  interested  in  the  question  ol  adequate  farm  legislation 
inasmuch  as  I  represent  a  district  that  contains  the  largest 
farm-implement  manufacturing  businesses  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  farmers  who  use  and  own  excep- 
tionally good   land.     To   my   district    the   continuance    and 
stability  of  farm  purchasing  power  is  paramount.     The  pend- 
ing farm  bill  covers  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  and  rice, 
and  while  we  in  Illinois  are  interested  in  all  of  these  basic 
commodities  because  of  the  fact  that  the  growers  of  them 
purchase  the  products  of  our  factorie.^.  we  are  especially  in- 
terested in  corn  because  that  commodity  either  as  itself  or 
in  the  form  of  meat  products  is  cur  all  important  crop.    On 
Tuesday  of  this  week  duiing  general  debate  on  the  measure, 
my  colleague  the   gentleman  from   Illinois    (Mr.  Lucas],  a 
member  of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee,  gave  notice 
that  he  intend.-^  to  present  two  important  amendments  to  the 
corn  title  of  the  bill.    We  of  the  corn  States  have  had  two 
important  conferences  on   the   Lucas   amendments,   and  to 
the  best  of  m.y  knowledge  all  Members  from  the  so-called 
Corn  Belt,  regardless  of  politics,  intend  to  support  th§m.    We 
feel  that  the  Lucas  amendments  miist  be  adopted  and  put 
into  the  bill,  if  the  com  farmer  is  to  receive  any  benefits 
from  this  proposed  farm  program.     As  I  understand  the  bill 
as  reported  to  the  House  by  the  committee,  it  is  necessary 
that    a    total    production    and    carry-over    of    2.928,500,000 
bushels  of  corn  mu.st  be  reached  and  attained  before  the 
marketing  quotas  go  into  effect.     Whereas  the  normal  supply 
over  a  10-year  period,  including  a  normal  carry-over,  has 
been    but    2.380.000.000    bushels,    I    am    most    fearful    that 
the   difference  of   nearly  550,000.000   bushels  will   seriously 
bieak    the    price.    I   desire    to    point   out    that    this   year's 
bumper  crop  of  corn  estimated  at  1!. 651. 000. 000  bushels,  with 
a  60,000,000-bushel  carry-over,  broke  the  price  from  approxi- 
mately $1.25  a  bushel  in  August  to  a  present  price  running 


to  decide,  through  a  referendum,  whether  or  not  an  act  of 
Congress  shall  take  effect.    The  purpose  of  that  joker  must 


fore,  and  should  by  any  chance  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  all  wheat  and  corn  fanners  must  take  their  choice 
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from  38  to  41  cents  on  the  fsirm  to  the  farmers  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa  which  is  now  the  prevailing  price.  We  have  since  the 
Inception  of  farm  legislation  of  all  kinds  and  nature  sought 
to  attain  a  parity  price  for  basic  farm  commodities,  using 
the  period  of  1909  to  1914  as  a  basis  imder  this  formula. 

The  parity  price  for  corn  today  is  slightly  over  87  cents 
a  bushel,  so  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  farmer  is  receiving 
less  than  50  percent  of  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
fair  and  decent  price  for  field  corn.  This  terrific  reduction 
in  price  occurred  when  the  supply  was  less  than  300,000.000 
bu.sheis  more  than  normal;  and  I  am,  as  are  the  farmers  of 
Illinois,  seriously  concerned  as  to  what  an  oversupply  or 
production  of  550,000,000  bu.shels  will  do  to  the  price  struc- 
ture. The  other  Lucas  amendment  covers  the  question  of 
mandatory  loans,  which  I  believe  absolutely  essential  if  the 
price  structure  Is  to  be  maintained  and  preserved.  In  1933 
we  began  a  system  of  corn  loans  imder  which  45  cents  a 
bushel  was  advanced  to  farmers  owning  com,  which  corn  was 
scaled  on  the  farm.  I  believe  all — even  the  critics  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration — will  agree  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  helpful  measures  undertaken  to  really  and  actually 
benefit  the  com  farmers  of  the  United  States.  The  history 
of  the  corn  loan  program  from  1933  to  this  time  shows  that 
the  Federal  Treasury  did  not  suffer  any  losses  because  of  it, 
and  therefore  none  of  us  should  have  any  hesitancy  in  au- 
thorizing by  statute  a  system  of  mandatory  loans  to  go  into 
effect  when  the  size  of  the  crop  makes  such  action  necessary 
in  order  to  preserve  somewhere  near  a  parity  price  for  basic 
farm  commodities.  We  all  agree,  I  believe,  that  the  Congress 
when  it  undertakes  to  establish  hy  control  and  otherwise  fair 
prices  for  the  farmer  that  the  consumer  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  and  that  we  must  absolutely  guarantee  that  there  is  always 
an  adequate  food  supply  regardless  of  drought,  grasshoppers, 
chinch  bugs,  and  other  causes  for  short  crops. 

But  certainly  it  is  not  fair  or  j list  to  build  up  such  a  reserve 
food  supply  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  in  the  way  of 
prices  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  Mandatory  loans 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  upon  commodities  sealed 
on  the  American  farms  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  soundest  way  to 
stabilize  prices  at  a  reasonable  level.  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  support  the  Lucas  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  at  their  proper  place  when  the 
biU  is  read  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  It  is 
oiu-  duty  as  legislators  to  vote  for  those  amendments  which 
will  strengthen  the  bill;  and  I  know  no  better  way,  especially 
In  the  case  of  corn,  than  by  supporting  my  colleague's  amend- 
ments. We  have  a  very  important  and  serious  responsibility 
to  the  American  people;  and  by  that  I  mean  just  that,  not 
only  those  who  live  on  and  obtain  their  living  on  the  farm. 
Faim  purchasing  power,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  lifeblood  of  our 
Nation,  and  without  it  we  can  expect  no  prosperity  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  centers  of  the  land.  Farmers  of 
America,  as  well  as  a  substantial  majority  of  all  the  people 
who  understand  the  importance  of  a  prosperous  agriculture 
to  the  welfare  of  our  national  life,  are  looking  to  us  to  enact 
the  farm  program  that  will  bring  satisfactory  results.  Let  us 
not  fail  them.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  use  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Wood- 
ruff.] 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  my  remarks 
en  this  bill  yesterday  I  stated  that  our  first  job  in  this  Con- 
gress is  to  collect  our  wits,  do  some  good  straight  thinking, 
end  then  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  abandon  oiu: 
policy  of  nationalism  and  adopt  a  policy  of  internationalism, 
after  surveying  most  carefully  all  the  changes  and  all  the 
economic  dislocations  and  readjiistments  which  such  a 
change  Ox  policy  would  inevitably  require. 

I  further  stated  that  the  situation  with  which  I  am  at 
the  moment  most  concerned  is  one  which  would  concern  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  if  his  or  her  automobile  were  off 
the  road  and  bogged  down  in  the  mire.  If  in  that  situation 
we  saw  a  number  of  persons,  no  matter  how  helpful  they 
might  want  to  be,  tugging  and  puUing  in  all  directions,  at 
the  same  time  quarreling  with  each  other  as  to  which  direc- 
tion should  be  followed,  and  as  to  the  efforts  that  should 
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be  exerted,  we  would  quickly  recognize  that  no  automobile 
was  ever  freed  from  the  mire  by  any  such  confusion  of 
effort. 

PTTLLING   AND  HArLINO 

In  attempting,  through  the  various  methods  adopted  by 
this  administration,  to  aid  the  distressed  farmers  of  the 
country  the  latter  find  themsuves  in  exactly  the  situation 
of  the  automobile  just  referred  to. 

For  instance,  we  have  taxed  our  people  hundreds  of 
millions  annually  to  pay  the  American  farmers  to  take 
millions  of  acres  of  pood  American  soil  out  of  production. 
We  are  now  attempting  to  continue  tliat  procedure  through 
the  medium  of  this  legislation. 

While  the  compulsory  features  of  the  bill  are  not  as  strong 
&z  Secretary  Wallace  would  like  them  to  be.  yet  these  fea- 
tures are  there;  and  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  as  written, 
the  farmers  of  this  countrj-  will  find  themselves  in  a  strait 
jacket  because  of  it. 

Secretary  Wallace  believes  the  American  farmer  is  no  longer 
competent  to  run  liis  own  farm,  transact  his  own  business, 
and  regulate  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  his  o^ti  crops, 
and  that  his  evcr>'  effort  should  be  directed  by  some  bureau- 
crat here  in  Washington  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
Secretary  himself.  Secretary  Wallace  is  pulling  and  haul- 
ing in  one  direction. 

During  the  time  the  reduction-of-acreage  program  has 
been  under  way  in  the  Agricultural  Department  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  also  been  busily  engaged  in  trying 
to  solve  the  farm  problem  by  spending  other  hundreds  of 
millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  in  the  construction  of 
great  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  in  the  arid  West  in 
order  to  bring  other  millions  of  acres  into  cultivation.  Sec- 
retary Ickes  is  pulling  and  hauling  in  another  direction. 

Secretary  Ickes,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  President,  said 
the  American  people  had  adopted  the  theory  that  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  "can  be  made  to  produce  a 
higher  living  standard."  He  again  urged  that  his  Depart- 
ment be  designated  the  "Department  of  Conservation"  as 
it  is  engaged  chiefly  in  the  administration,  protection,  and 
prudent  use  of  natural  resources.  The  report  summarized 
the  outstanding  achievements  and  stated  that  the  Bureau 
cf  Reclamation  had  carried  forward  "the  largest  program  of 
construction  in  its  history"  during  the  year,  with  21  dams 
under  construction,  including  the  Grand  Coulee.  This  proj- 
ect, costing  the  staggering  sum  of  $384,000,000,  was  "many 
months  ahead  of  schedule,"  he  said. 

One  must  assume  that  Mr.  Ickes'  idea  of  the  prudent  use 
of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  is  to  put  them  into  production, 
and  in  competition  with  farms  already  in  existence,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  I  for  one,  however,  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  doing  so  M^ill  contribute  to  a  higher  living  stand- 
ard for  the  distressed  farmers  of  this  country.  Yes;  Secre- 
tary Ickes  is  pulling  and  hauling  in  another  direction. 

In  the  meantime  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  a  very  splendid 
gentleman,  is  one  who  believes  the  selfish  instincts  of  the 
whole  world  can  suddenly  be  transformed  into  the  practice  of 
the  Golden  Rule  if  we  will  only  convince  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world  of  our  unselfishness.  By  pulling  and  hauling 
in  still  another  direction,  he  is  attempting  to  free  this  agricul- 
tural automobile  bogged  down  in  economic  adversity  by  open- 
ing our  markets  to  the  competitive  agricultural  products  of 
foreign  lands  through  his  so-called  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments. The  results  to  date  seem  to  be  that  the  economic 
automobile  is  sinking  farther  and  farther  into  the  mire  with 
every  pull  and  every  hatil  of  the  Secretary.  Yes,  indeed.  Sec- 
retary Hull  is  decidedly  pulling  and  hauling  in  still  an- 
other direction.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  with  each  of  three 
separate  departments  of  the  Government  operating  by  oppo- 
site and  contradictory  methods,  that  agriculture  still  lan- 
guishes? 

It  must  be  apparent  to  everybody  that  taxing  our  people 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  pay  our  farmers 
to  take  land  out  of  production,  and  at  the  same  time  taxing 
our  people  other  hundreds  of  miUions  to  construct  great  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  projects  to  bring  other  and  now  arid 
lands  into  competition  with  land^;  already  under  cultivation. 


farmer. 

Can  this  Coagxtss  not  even 
pending  leglslaUon  which  has  beet 


con  ud^ 


at  least  a  part  of  this 
so  long  and  so  thoroughly 


a  60,000.000-bushel  carr>--over.  broke  the  price  from  approxi- 
mately $1.25  a  bushel  in  August  to  a  pre,=ent  price  running 
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together  with  lowering  our  tariffs  In 
an  ever -increasing  Influx  of  foreign 
products,  is  confusion  worse  confounded 
most   senseless  and  the  most 
advised  experimentation  this 
dulged  in.    Let  us  examine  the  record 

BAIDING    MARKETS   OP   AMEXICA.N 

Following  are  only  a  few  of  the 
products  brought  into  this  country 
year: 

420,000  head  of  bve  cattle 

150.000,000   pounds   of   m.eats.   whicf 
pounds  of  porlt  and  85,000.000  pounds 

15.000.000  pounds  of  butter. 

66,000.000  pounds  of  cheese. 

10.500.000  pounds  of  dried  and  frozeji 

181  000.000  pounds  of  wool. 

17,000.000  busheb  of  barley, 

434.000  000  pounds  of  barley  malt 

78  000.000  bushels  of  corn. 

48.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  a2.000. 
export  > . 

26.000.000  bushels  of  flaxseed. 

180,858  000  pounds  of  rice  and  rice 

73.822,000  pounds  of  tobacco 

312.000.000  gallons  of  molasses 
alcohol. 

19,000,000  gallons  edible  molasses. 

6.600.000.000  pounds  of  sugar  < 3,300, 

14.000.000  pounds  of  potato  starch. 

319.000.000  pounds  of  coconut  oil  < 
butter  substitutes). 

519,634,000  pounds  of  copra  (from 
tracted). 

360.000.000  pounds  of  palm  oil  *useH 
of  soap  and  tin). 

64.000.000  pounds  of  palm  nuts  and 

201.000,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil 
ture  of  butter  and  lard  substitutes ) . 

147.000.000  pounds  of  tung  oil  'used 
paints). 

119.000.000  pounds  of  soybeans  and 

45,000.000  pounds  of  peanut  oil. 

48.000.000  pounds  of  forage  crop 

41.000.000  pounds  of  garden  and  fle 
551.000.000  pounds  of  vegetables  o 
variety,  including  59,000,000  px)unds  of 
accounting  in  large  degree  for  the 
lean  beans. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  such 
products  coming  into  this  country 
time  to  discuss,  all  of  them  affecting 
American  products  with  which  they 
have   quoted   above  are   taken   from 
•Foreign  Crops  and  Markets",  issued 
the  Bxireau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
ment  of  Agriculture.    That  issue  is 
United  States  foreign  trade  in  agricu 
fiscal  year  1936-37. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  report 
statement  : 


oitler  to  make  possible 
coitipetitive  agricultural 
It  constitutes  the 
extravagant  instance  of   ill- 
administration  has  as  yet  In- 

coifapetitive  agricultural 
d  uing  the  past  fl.scal 


The  value  of  Imports  of  commodities, 
for.  those  produced  on  American  farms. 
the  flacal  year  of  1935-38.     The  value  ol 
on  the  other  hand,  declined  by  4  percent 
ment  m  the  foreign  demand  sltiaailon.    Ai 
imports   exceeded  the   a^icultural  exporfs 
record. 


ttie 
expc  rts 


Agricultural  imports  are  made  up 
which  compete  with  the  products  of 
those  which  do  not.    Agricultural 
are  all  listed  under  one  classification, 
listed  above  are  either  produced  by 
American  farms  or  they  displace  the 
can  farms.    In  either  event  their 
strictiOD  of  American  markets  for 


December  1 


and  accounts  in  largp  mpa.=^ure  for  our  pre.^ent  surpluses  and 
the  deplorable  conditions  which  fac?  the  American  farmer. 
Some  idea  of  the  lengths  to  v>hich  we  have  gone  in  throw- 
ing our  markets  open  to  comp.^titivp  agricultural  products 
can  be  had  by  an  examination  of  the  folLnving  table: 

United   S'ates     Value   of   agricultural    imports    (Jot   consumptiOTi  > 
compared  uith  total.  1929-37 


included  62.000,000 
beef. 


eggs. 


0)0  milled  in  bond  for 

products, 
unmai  luf  actured. 

used  in  manufacture  of 

)00  short  tons).  | 

Used  in  manufacturing 

which  coconut  oil  is  ex- 

in  the  manufacture 

palm  nut  kernels, 
(used  in  the  manufac- 

in  the  manufacture  of 

i 
soybean  oil. 

se<  ds. 
d  seeds. 

the  common  garden 
dried  beans,  the  latter 
present  low  price  of  Amer-  i 

competitive  agricultural 

which  I  do  not  have  the 

adversely  the  price  of 

ct)mpete.    The  figures  I 

the   bulletin    entitled 

November  20,  1937  by 

United  States  Depart- 

devoted  exclusively  to 

tural  products  for  the 

included  the  following 


similar  to  or  substituted 

rose   by  35  percent  over 

American  farm  exports, 

spite  of  some  improve- 

a  result  the  competitive 

for   the   first   time   on 


n 


of  two  classes — those 

American  farm  and 

on  the  other  hand. 

Products  such  as  those 

American  farmers  on 

products  of  our  Ameri- 

im  wrtation  results  in  re- 

Aqierlcan  farm  products. 


Year  enilfd 

June  Mt— 


Total  imports 


Asricultural  products 


Total 


IT^ 

:'.<;k>  

!'j:n 

VXV2. 

\xa    

i'^M 

rj.'i.s  

!  CVi      

i    VM:  prelim- 

:r.:irv     . 


M.  J'.'C,  '"">'>  vr 
,i.  M'<,  ii;*,,  ft) 

2.4-(J.  '«JD.  HKJ 
1.730.(00.000 
1.  liV*.  iK»).  000 
1,  674.  tJOO.  000 

1.  749,  i-tt),  000 

2,  308,  000.  000 

i  ■»94.  000, 000 


Xoneompeti- 
tivu 


i    ;Y1  TA)    Jt,  147,  OOaOOO 


1,  \r:^.i*»iAnt) 
S54,  (*«.  000 
f.!4  Olio.  000 

N'ly.  iM.1.  mx) 

«J4.  000.  000 
1,  141. 000. 000 

1,  53S,  000, 000 


1,011,0'K)  000 
6.T0,  (WO.  000 
4  VJ,  000,  000 

3;{i,ooo.  000 

4  JO.  000.  UW 
43«.  000,  000 
500,000,000 

670, 000. 000 


Competitive 


Value 


Jl.  031.  000  000 
8.H9,  000.  (XX) 
.Mi  OUO.  iJUO 
375,  000,  IXJO 
2S.3.  000.  ixa 
4iy.  1X10.  (100 

4'JS.  »X1.  000 
641.000.000 

863,  000,  000 


ppri^nt 

cif  tot  il 

a^ra-iil- 
tural 


!7  3 

4'1  S 

44  1 

4'  0 

4''.  1 

4'<  'i 

•-T  3 

;.<">  2 

U>  4 


('.implied  from  Vlonlhly  Summary  of  Fnreign  Commerce  of  the  T'nit<xl  .-'ates, 
J'iTH-  !.->ues.  an^l  nffjci.il  r.>i'nril5  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  aa<l  Domestic  Commorcv. 

The  imports  cf  competitive,  noncompetitive,  and  total 
agricultural  products  into  the  United  Stages  over  a  period  of 
years  are  shown  in  the  table  above.  It  will  be  noted  that 
during  the  years  1929  to  1931.  inclusive,  the  percentage 
of  competitive  products  as  compared  with  noncompetitive 
gradually  declined.  Becinnin^  with  1932  and  again  in  1933 
a  slight  rise  occurred.  In  1934.  however,  the  year  Congress 
enacted  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Asreement  Act.  there  occurred 
a  sharp  rise  m  imports  of  competitive  products,  and  this  rise 
has  been  maintained  since,  until  we  have  reached  the  highest 
percentage,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

The  following  table  ,'^howins  total  rxports  together  with 
agricultural  exports,  and  the  percentage  of  the  latter  as  com- 
pared with  the  former,  is  also  most  illuminating.  It  dis- 
closes in  all  its  sinister  aspects  the  truth  regarding  the 
supposed  rehabilitation  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  par- 
ticularly does  it  shew  what  is  happening  to  the  American 
farmer  and  why  it  is  happening: 
United   States:  Domeslic   exports,   total   and   agricultural,    1929-3' 


1 

Total  exports 

AKrirnltural  exporti 

Year  ended  June  30— 

1 

Amount 

r>rn,-nl 
uf  tiiUi 

eiiwrij 

I'TJO    

$5.2S4..i0O.000 

4,  fiis,  (xm.  000 
3. 032.  oon.  i»0 
1.908.000,000 
1,413,000,000 

2,  'j(».  ono.  (XX) 

2.0^5,000.000 
2. 375,  ono.  000 
2,7«l.tXX),000 

$i,e47,ono.noo 

l,496,lXXl,0i<) 

l,(aS.r«X).  CXX) 

752.  (XX),  000 

590.000,000 

7H7,000,000 

6«e.ooo,ono 

766,  (XX),  000 
733.000,000 

35 

\T]i)        

33 

1-WI 

1932 - 

34 
39 

1*33 

43 

IJ.34 

39 

]9;J5 

32 

l.*W 

1W7  (preliminary)  . 

32 

as 

('orapilod  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commrrce  of  the  l"nite<l  .States  and 
f'fT>iaI  r.'<-<irls  of  ihe  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commercx.  C'lrr'-cii-'l  to 
i,".-t.  is,  iyJ7. 

It  Will  be  seen  from  the  tables  above  that  we  imported 
during  the  fiscal  year  cndin?  June  30.  IL'37,  competitive  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  value  of  $868,000,000,  and  noncom- 
petitive agricultural  products  to  the  value  of  $669,930,000, 
making  a  total  cf  $1  537.930  000  Our  total  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  were  valued  at  $732,826,000.  So  've  Amer- 
icans bought  m.ore  than  twice  as  much  of  the  products  of 
the  foreign  farms  as  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
bought  in  agricultural  products  from  us.  The  table  below 
presents  the  picture  from  another  angle.  I  commend  it  to 
the  careful  attention  of  cver>-  Member  of  this  House  who 
has  the  slightest  regard  for  the  welfaxe  of  our  American 
fanners. 


t*XX      UhL<*  ^^.fVAV^aatJ  I 


the  same  time  quarreling  with  each  other  as  to  which  direc- 
tion should  be  followed,  and  as  to  the  efforts  that  should 
T,yyYrr 45 


V/LAa       y^^\J^l\-      \J  \;AAV,  ■ 


gation  and  reclamation  projects  to  bring  other  and  now  arid 
lands  into  competition  with  lands  already  under  cultivation, 
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United  States:  Foreign  trade  in  agricuUural  products,  1929-37 

Afxiciiltural  commodities 

Yeax  ended  June  30— 

Domestic  expor'^ 

Comi»titive  imports 

Value 

Percent  of 

domeslic 

ei  ports 

1929                           

$1,  M7.  Oai,  000 

1,  4^6,  OIXI,  two 

1.  0S\  OIK).  (XX) 

752,  too,  000 

;,<jo,  mo.  000 

7H7.  (^X).  000 
6»H*.  (XX).  IXXI 

7fir..  000. 000 

733,000,000 

Jl.  031.  000.  000 
889.  (XXI.  000 
£.12.  000.  »« 
37.VO(ki.  1100 
2G.(«).  000 
419.  0«0.  000 
49R,  000.  000 
Ml.  WX).  000 
8fih,  OUJ,  000 

56 

i«3n 

liai - 

la32                   - 

59 
49 
50 

1933              - -- 

4S 

1934              

.'^3 

1935             - 

74 

1936 

S4 

1937  (preliniinarv) 

118 

Almost  without  exception  noncompetitive  products  are  on 
the  free  list.  No  other  important  nation  in  the  world  gives 
so  freely  of  its  market  to  other  nations  as  we.  That  the 
market  for  noncompetitive  products  which  we  present  to  them 
constitutes  an  enormously  valuable  privilege  is  indicated  by 
the  tables  which  appear  below,  and  which  also  refutes  com- 
pletely the  charge  by  the  administration  that  we  Republicans 
have  by  our  tariff  policy  brought  rum  upon  the  American 
farmer.  To  the  contrary,  the  figures  in  all  the  tables,  which 
I  print  in  the  body  of  these  remarks,  supply  irrefutable  proof 
that  the  trade -agreement  policy  indulged  in  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hull,  if 
continued,  will  complete  the  ruination  of  American  agricul- 
ture.   The  tables  referred  to  follow. 

Imports  of  all  commodities  during  years  1922-36,  inclusive 
[V .  S.  Department  of  Cominercx;] 


Year 

Total 

Free 

DutiaHe 

r'?2_. -- 

192:<        - 

$3.  S7 1,91 7.  000 
3,  7**2.  (Xifi.  nx> 

3.  eai,  963.  i«X) 

4.  22<.i,  .'■.sy.  LKIO 

4. 4.30.  S.SS.  nnn 

4,  1^.741!,  (XX) 

4.  (I'J1,444.  000 
4   399,  .3«1.0(XI 
3,  OfiO.  90S.  000 
2.  llK3,  f>34,  OtK) 
1,322,774,000 
1,449,669,000 
l.fi.3*-..  oa3.ooo 
2. 03«,  8fti.  ono 

2,  421, 000,  (XO 

$1,871,917,000 

2.  13.'.,  942,  000 

2.  Will  096.  OfX)  1 

2.iVil.2fi6,n0O 

2,  W3,  41HXX) 

2.  621,  S73,  (XX) 

2.  C.lii.  23V,  (XX) 

2,  H43.  3^.4.  (00 

2,K>].  1  in.  000 

1,3M.  43.MKi«) 

879.  043,  0(0 

878,  100,  iXXI 

991,  ir,l.000 

1,  21(5,  9S7  tXO 

1,  3X2,  OOU,  000 

$1.  24a  830.  000 
\.Vr.  124.000 

1«.*4, - 

ISi".. 

192»^ 

1927 - 

192S 

19?J - 

1,  629,  867,  000 
1,  575,  32:i.  000 
1,, -IT?,  477.000 
1,  662,  869.  000 
1,  47.',  20.>.  000 
l..S,V.  007,  000 

iy.'«) 

1^31         - 

1,  009,  798,  OUO 
709,  19<),  000 

19,32       - - 

443,731.000 

WU 

]«j34                                   

571,459,000 

644.  S42.0O0 

193.1 - 

iu;ifi 

832.918.0(0 
1,039,000,000 

Total 

46,  619,  653.  000 

28,  442,  934,  000 

17,  424.  649,  000 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  particular  starry-ejred  boys  who 
were  then  surrounding  those  in  highest  authority  prepared 
and  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  the  proposed  legislation  which  was 
to  bring  economic  salvation  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
but  which  instead  brought  what  will  soon  be  recognized  as 
economic  disaster,  thcv  then  and  there  served  due  notice  on 
every  nation  capable  of  growing  cotton  that  "we  are  now 
abandoning  our  foreign  markets:  help  yourselves  to  them." 
That  the  other  nations  were  quick  to  accept  and  profit  by 
the  opportunity  is  graphically  and  tragically  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Cotton:  Acreage  in  specified  countries — Arerage  1925-26  to  1929-30 

and  1933-34  to  1936-37 

[Tn  thousands  of  acrp,<) 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  happening  to  American  agricul- 
ture as  a  whole  is  best  indicated  by  what  is  happening  to  the 
American  cotton  grower  and  the  cotton-growing  industry. 
The  policy  of  scarcity,  if  persisted  in,  can  bring  but  one 
result,  and  that  is  economic  disaster. 

The  acreage  base  in  the  United  States  for  the  growing  of 
cotton  is,  according  to  information  I  have  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  45,000,000.  With  the  enactment  of  the 
cotton-control  bill,  however,  our  acreage  was  cut  by  bureau- 
cratic mandate  to  less  than  30.000,000  acres.  Before  the 
enactment  of  this  law  American  cotton  dominated  the  world 
market. 

Our  cotton  farmers  had  their  ups  and  downs,  of  course, 
but  as  a  whole  they  were  on  a  par  economically  with  other 
farmers  of  the  country.  They  grew  more  than  half  the 
cotton  grown  in  the  entire  world,  and  the  world  looked  to 
us  for  this  necessary  product.  There  had  been  no  develop- 
ment or  increase  of  foreign  acreage  that  in  any  way  chal- 
lenged our  supremacy  in  this  activity. 

The  growing  population  of  the  world  and  Its  growing  need 
gave  full  protection  to  the  American  cotton  industry.  There 
was  no  particular  incentive  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  cot- 
ton-growing activities  in  other  countries.  There  probably 
would  have  been  none  such  had  it  not  been  for  the  foolish, 
the  senseless — yes;  the  ruinous — ^policy  Inaugurated  by  the 
Cotton  Control  Act. 


I92.'»-a.  I.) 
iy29-.«) 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

PfTOPDt 

(if  !  92U-.« 

ftcrwigc 

t'nitpd  Statps 

India  - 

Chmji    

I'liiiiii  of  .-soviet  .<<>- 
cmlist  Kepubhcs.. 
Epv]ii          

42.«ni 
26,192 

4,519 

2.017 
1.8> 
1.  492 
241 
615 
472 
334 

29,  97« 
23,  739 

e,  142 

4,8.58 

1.  873 

2.851 

4M) 

1.091 

424 

4lXl 

27. -Il,'; 

23.907 
6.747 

4.  843 

1.  7*fc 

4.0^7 
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1.181 

41>< 

491 

27.  «5 
25,999 

6,318 

1827 
1,733 
5,  1K9 

7(J3 

.■r99 
620 

30.  aM 

25,219 

\  547 

4.979 

1.781 
6,42.5 
1.015 
1.4h8 
7«W 
825 

—30 
-5 

-HS5 

+2i: 

Br&7i!     

.<rf;(>ntma 

I'^udii 

Meiifo 

-t-4:<ii 

-h4«3 

+  12.i 
-t-lW 

Turkey 

-1-187 

80,311 

71,836 

71,674 

73,649 

W).  919 

Pourc*:  .\ericnltunil  statistics  1937  and  1938,  U.  S.  Departincsnt  of  A.Knnjltun>, 
exuept  for  fitain's  on  HraiU,  which  wen;  supplied  by  Cotton  Divisiuu  of  U.  a.  Deyari- 
meni  of  .Agriculture. 

Can  even  the  blindest  cotton-control  enthusiast  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  our  cotton  fanners  will  ever  regain  those  lost 
foreign  markets?  A  continuation  of  the  policy  of  reduced 
production  will  destroy  our  foreign  markets  for  other  agri- 
cultural products  exactly  as  it  is  doing  for  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  more  than  a  year  we  have  been  hearing 
strange  things  about  a  mysterious  report  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  President  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
conditions  growing  out  of  the  cotton-control  program  in  the 
cotton-growing  States.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  commission's 
report  was  buried  quickly  and  deeply  in  the  archives  of  some 
goverrmaental  department.  This  rumor  persists,  and  there 
has  been  no  denial  by  any  resjx)nsible  official.  Report  has 
it  also  that  the  conditions  disclosed  were  not  the  satisfactory, 
the  justifying  sort  the  administration  had  hoped  to  receive. 
In  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  most  conspicuous  result  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  throwing  out  of  employment  1.000.000  workers 
of  the  South,  most  of  whom  were  thrown  upon  relief. 

Approximately  30,000,000  acres  of  cotton  were  grow^n  in 
this  country  this  year,  a  reduction  of  15,000,000  from  the  base 
acreage  of  45,000,000.  The  yield  per  acre  was  far  above  the 
previous  10  years'  average.  Hie  crop  for  1937  exceeds  19,000,- 
000  bales,  and  is  more  than  1,000,000  in  excess  of  any  1  year's 
production  in  the  history  of  cotton  growing  in  the  United 
States.  The  carry-over  from  last  year  was  6,000,000,  making 
a  total  of  25,000,000  bales.  Of  this  enormous  supply  not  more 
than  6,000,000  will  be  processed  and  used  in  this  country 
during  the  coming  year,  and  not  more  thpn  4,500,000  bales 
will  be  sold  In  foreign  markets.  This  will  leave  a  carry-over 
before  the  next  crop  is  harvested  of  14,500,000  bales. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  advocates,  and  it  is  provided 
in  this  bill,  that  only  28,000,000  acres  will  be  planted  in  cotton 
in  1938,  this  being  2,000,000  less  than  were  planted  this  year. 
This  means  that  200,000  more  southern  people  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  on  relief  because  of  this  destructive 
program,  adding  to  the  growing  volume  of  unemployment  in 
this  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  next  year's  crop  will  be  12,000,000  bales. 
Well,  arithmetic  is  still  arithmetic,  and  the  answer  is  that 
there  will  be  a  total  supply  of  26,500,000  bales  at  the  end  of 
the  1938  crop  year.  Our  consimiption  and  export  of  cotton 
will  remain  about  the  same  as  it  is  this  year,  and  the  cany- 
over  will  be  increased  by  1.500.000  bales,  leaving  on  otir  hands 
a  carry-over  of  16,000,000  bales.  Where  will  we  go  from 
there? 


can  farms.    In  cither  event  their 
strictlon  of  American  markets  for 


imfcortation  resvuts  in  re- 
American  farm  products, 


nas  the  slightest  regard  lor  the  weitare  oi   our  American 
fanners. 


the  senseless — yes;  the  ruinous — ^pohcy  Inaugurated  Dy  tne 
Cotton  Control  Act. 


a  carry-over  oi  lo.uuu.uuu  oaies. 
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The  minority  report  states  that — 

Cotton  authoritie?  in  the  South  are  unEinimous  In  the  opinion 
mat  the  cause  of  the  enormous  increase  l:i  the  production  of  cot- 
ton. a»  well  as  "the  rapid  loss  of  our  forel^  markets,  Ls  due  to  artt- 
Oclal  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Gov;rnment.  Also  that  the 
difficult  situation  confronting  the  cotton  farmers  must  be  recog- 
nized by  everyone,  and  drastic  steps  taken  to  revive  world  markets 
for  cotton  and  to  Increase  domestic  (onsumptlon.  Otherwise 
neither  legislative  flat,  nor  compulsory  cantrol.  nor  9-cent  loans 
and  3-ceut  subsidies  am  save  the  cotton  South. 

During  the  past  5  years  we  have  heard  much  of  over- 
production and  of  one-third  of  the  Nation  being  lU-fed, 
ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  long  as  one-thir(.  of  the  Nation  is  ill- 
fed,  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
overproduction  of  general  agricultural  products.  It  is  not 
possible. 

The  whole  attempt  of  the  adminis  :ration  throughout  its 
entire  program,  both  in  regard  to  industry  and  particularly 
in  regard  to  agriculture,  has  been  to  lerpetuate  an  economy 
ol  scarcity  into  an  era  which  is  entirely  and  essentially  and 
Inescapably  one  of  eccaxomic  plenty. 

Not  only  Is  it  futile,  it  is  nothing  slort  of  criminal  to  en- 
deavor to  restrict  production  and  to  ra  se  prices  in  the  United 
States  of  America  so  long  as  one-third  of  the  American  mar- 
ket is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  the  vers  things  the  production 
of  which  it  is  sought  to  limit. 

It  is  such  a  self-evident  fact  that  it ;  s  amazing  that  anyone 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  way  to  a  niore  abundant  life  for 
every  class  of  citizen  in  this  Natior  is  not  by  restricting 
production  and  forcing  prices  to  hijher  levels,  but  is  by 
contantly  expanding  production  with  lower  costs  and  lower 
prices  in  order  that  the  necessities,  the  comforts,  and  the 
luxuries  of  life  may  be  placed  witldn  reach  of  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  our  people,  rhis  is  the  most  ele- 
mentary fact  in  sound  economics. 

The  trouble  with  the  whole  situation  is  that  so  many 
people  in  power  have  become  lost  in  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  difference  between  money  inccme  and  real  income. 
What  difference  can  it  possibly  male  whether  a  man — be 
he  either  farmer  or  workingman — tas  an  income  of  $200 
a  month  which  he  has  to  spend  for  b(  ard.  room,  and  lodging 
with  no  saving  possible,  or  whether  he  has  an  income  of  $100 
a  month  if  he  can  by  lower  prices  hi^ve  the  same  character 
and  quality  of  board,  room,  and  lodg  ng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  money  Income,  whetl  ler  in  the  form  of  wages 
or  revenues  from  farm  products,  does  not  constitute  the  vital 
factor.  The  real  crux  of  the  situatlot  i  is  the  exchangeability 
of  that  money  income  for  the  necessities,  comforts,  and 
luxuries  of  life. 

If  today  we  could  sufficiently  lower  the  prices  of  all  of  the 
things  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  the  farm  problem  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  would  be  pract  cally  solved.  If  today 
we  could  sufficiently  lower  the  prices  of  all  of  the  things  the 
nonagricultural  population  has  to  tuy.  the  unemployment 
and  the  relief  situation  would  be  prictically  solved. 

There  has  not  in  the  history  of  tliis  country,  or  I  might 
say  in  the  history  of  mankind,  been  i  clearer  example  of  an 
attempt  by  a  nation  to  lift  itself  by  its  boot  strains  than  Ls 
evidenced  in  this  effort  of  the  New  Dealers  to  try  to  create 
more  purchasing  power  by  creating  an  artificial  scarcity. 
and  forcing  up  production  costs  both  in  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, and  then  in  turn  forcing  up  price  levels  of  both 
manufactured  and  agricultural  produ:ts.  and  then  imagining 
that  by  this  self-nullifying  process  in  some  magic  way  an 
increased  purchasing  power  has  been  created. 


December  1 


It  is  about  time  that  somebody  tolc 


and  the  American  workers  the  truth  e  bout  this  thing.    Farm 


products   are   today  so  closely  and 
manufacturing  processes,  and  they 


fully    integrated    into 
lave  such  a  vital  and 


primary  effect  on  our  living  conditi>ns,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  deceit  and  fraud  on  the  farmer  to  lead  him  to  believe 
that  by  restricting  his  ja-oduction,  pitting  him  under  com- 
pulsory restrictions,  to  be  administered  by  a  lot  of  crack- 
brained  theorists,  and  then,  as  a  cinsequence.  to  increase 
tile  price  of  everything  the  farmer  las  to  buy  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  bring  Into  productioa,  which  today  is  not 


the  American  farmers 


producing,  other  ground  In  competition  with  the  cultivated 
acres  and,  in  addition  to  that,  to  bring  into  the  market 
foreign  agricultural  products,  is  so  foolish,  is  .so  impracticable 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  adequate  to  describe  such 
an  economic  aberration. 

How  can  the  American  farm^T  or  American  workingman 
possibly  benefit  if  you  are  eoing  to  mcreiuse  his  money  in- 
ccme and  then  promptly  take  it  away  from  him  in  his 
price  outgo? 

The  American  farmer  doe.s  not  want  to  be  regimented  and 
policed.  He  does  not  want  his  farm  home  Infested  by  a 
horde  of  G-men  and  bureaucrats  snooping  to  examine  his 
books  and  his  wheat  bins  and  hi.'^  corn  cnbs  and  his  potato 
barrels.  What  he  wants  and  what  he  must  have  is  a  fair 
chance  for  parity  of  income  and  parity  of  prices. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  hearing  much  these  days  of 
parity.  What  is  parity?  What  dw^  it  mean?  Parity 
means  the  fair  and  equitable  exchangeability  of  farm  prod- 
ucts for  token  money  which  in  turn  carnes  with  it  a  fair  and 
equitable  exchangeability  into  manufactured  goods  which 
the  American  farmer  must  have  to  live. 

The  farmer  is  not  alone  in  wanting  parity  of  income  and 
parity  of  prices.  The  industrial  worker  too  wants  parity  of 
income  and  parity  of  price-s.  That  parity  means  money 
wages  which  can  be  equitably  exchanged  for  token  money 
which  in  turn  can  be  equitably  exchanced  for  a  fair  amount 
of  farm  products  and  other  necessities  which  the  workers 
must  have  to  live.  All  the  vaporings  of  theoretical  and  fever- 
browed  economists  cannot  change  those  facts.  We  have  the 
same  situation  today  that  we  had  back  in  the  days  when 
barter  and  trade  was  the  method  by  which  men  exchanged 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  with  each  other  in  order  that  all 
might  have  sufficient  whereby  to  satisfy  their  necessities  and 
their  desires.  The  only  diJTerence  between  that  day  and  this 
is  that  today  we  have  introduced  the  device  of  token  money 
to  facilitate  the  exchange. 

So  then,  this  talk  of  parity  income  and  this  talk  of  par- 
ity prices  means,  in  simple  language,  the  price  which  a 
farmer  can  get  for  what  he  sells  and  the  price  he  must  pay 
for  that  which  he  must  buy.  To  seek  to  compel  restriction 
of  production,  and  thereby  to  force  an  increase  of  prices, 
and  to  impose  upon  the  Nation  an  expensive  and  wasteful 
bureaucracy  to  accomplish  this  while  talking  of  the  more 
abimdant  life  for  everybody,  is  worse  than  sheer  nonsense. 
It  is  sheer  deception  and  is  the  way  to  economic  suicide. 

If  the  American  market  is  adequately  protected  for  the 
American  farmer,  he  will  have  far  more  mouths  to  supply 
than  he  can  possibly  find  in  foreign  markets  even  though  he 
were  not  losing  his  markets  day  by  day  as  he  now  is  under 
the  operation  of  the  so-called  "reciprocal"  trade  policy. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  more  abundant  life 
for  the  masses.  Economically  speaking,  abundant  life  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  things  we  need  and  desire.  Again, 
I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  abundant  supply  of  the  things  we 
need  and  desire  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  American 
farmers  or  the  American  workers  being  restricted  in  produc- 
tion or  by  forcing  up  prices  to  the  point  where  the  consumer, 
who  IS  the  American  farmer  and  who  is  the  American  wage 
earner,  and  all  others  in  this  country,  cannot  purchase  the 
things  they  need  and  they  desire. 

TE.MPtiRAtTY  SOLUTTON 

Agriculture's  difficulty  can  be  met  if  we  will  give  to  the 
American  farmers  an  American  price  for  that  part  of  the 
crop  consumed  in  thiS  country,  and  for  a  f-w  years  at  least, 
.selling  in  foreign  markets  at  the  world  price  such  surplus 
as  may  be  from  time  to  time  produced. 

The  McNary-Haugen  bill  would  accomplish  exactly  that. 
The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  would  be  negligible.  Controlled 
production  under  application  of  its  principles  would  be  much 
more  certain  than  under  any  farm  relu^f  proposal  of  the 
present  administration.  Neither  bureaucratic  control  nor 
coercion  is  involved.  The  American  farmer  would  remain 
master  of  his  own  soul.  Under  this  program  he  would  have 
something  to  say  about  what  he  would  raise  and  how  much 
he  would  raise:  which  acres  he  would  plant  and  which  he 
would  not.    The  Republican  members  of  the  committee  have 
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endors''d  th'^  principles  of  the  McNary-Haupen  bill  in  their 
mmcrity  report.  I  have  advocated  it  for  the  past  10  years. 
I  sh.ill  continue  to  do  so. 

^L•R^IA^•F^^T  sol'tton 
Mr.  Chairman.  ••Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 
There  is  a  chemical  plant,  located  in  Kansas,  I  believe,  which 
presents  the  first  step  toward  the  permjinrnt  solution  of 
the  agricultural  problem.  Surplus  products  of  the  farm 
constitute  its  only  raw  material.  Its  finished  product  con- 
sists of  ordinary  commercial  alcohol.  This  alcohol  is,  in  a 
mixture  of  twn  parts  alcohol  lo  eight  parts  gaaohne,  being 
used  as  a  motor  fuel  and  a  fuel  for  other  internal-combus- 
tion engines.  By  use  of  this  mixture,  the  efficiency  of  the 
motor  is  increased  more  thar.  25  percent.  Tlie  CKiane  con- 
tent of  the  fuel  is  increased.  As  a  result  the  motor  is  kept 
free  of  carbon.  The  coot  of  the  fuel  is  not  increased  at  the 
filling  station.  This  alcohol  can  be  manufactured  from  60- 
cent  corn  and  sold  at  a  profit  for  this  purpose.  Tlic  Kansas 
farmer  today  is  getting  35  cents  for  his  corn.  In  U»35.  had  v;e 
used  this  mixture  in  our  automobiles  and  other  gasoline 
er.gmes.  there  would  have  been  a  market  for  100.000.000 
barrels  of  alcohol  manufactured  from  cur  surpliLs  crops. 
Alcohol  can  be  manufactm-ed  from  practically  every  farm 
product,  and  had  this  been  done,  we  would  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  greatly  increase  instead  of  reduce  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Our  supply  of  crude  oil.  no  matter  how  abundant, 
is  exhaustible.  Our  farm  production  will  continue  so  long  as 
man  sensibly  cultivates  the  soil. 

Little  chemical  plants  located  evcvywhcve  throughout  the 
land,  producing  alcohol  and  other  chemicals  from  our  sur- 
pltis  crops,  are  for  the  farmer  as  well  as  lor  all  others  m 
this  country  the  keys  of  the  gates  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  wasted  our  substance.  We  have 
placed  hereto^'ore  undreamed  of  burdens  of  debt  and  taxes 
upon  our  peoiile.  We  are  faced  with  economic  di^a.'^ter.  If 
we  do  not  immt  diately  reairn  to  the  practice  of  sound  eco- 
nomics, I  tremble  for  the  future  of  my  country. 

Marion,  Mich..  November  21,  1937. 
Hon    Roy  Woodrttt. 

Wnfhtnatov.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   I  am  past  70,  and  perhaps  I  am  getting  feeble-minded 
like  the  Ju.stices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  may  account  for  my 
queer  ide;\s, 

I  do  nut  i-)elieve  In  Government  crop  eontrol.  If  one  wishes  to 
live  the  abundant  life,  he  mu?t  produce  in  abund:tnce.  If  I  am  in 
need  cf  a  new  hay  leader  or  mnjiure  spreader,  or  if  my  wife  need.s 
a  new  washboard,  I  must  have  something  to  exchange  for  them. 
Otherwi.se  I  mu.st  go  without. 

And  acnin:  This  is  a  bip  country,  and  there  is  so  much  d.fference 
in  climatic  conditions  and  varieties  and  fertility  of  so.ls  that  no 
one  man  or  fjrcup  of  men  can  formulate  a  control  plan  that  would 
be  fa:r  to  all. 

And  I  am  opposed  to  payin<j  farm.ers  boneflts  for  soli  conservation. 

I  wa.s  born  m  the  team  and  wacon  age.     In  those  days  we  were 

taueht  that  we  shou'd  follow  a  system  of  crop  rotation  that  would 

conserve  the  fertility  of  our  soils.    Many  farmers  followed  that  plan 

and  not  only  conserved  but  built  up  the  fertility  of  their  farms. 

V»'c  su{iposed  soil  conservation  wa-s  part  of  the  farmers  Job  but 
have  learned  wo  are  mistaken.  Wt  are  now  told  we  should  be  paid 
for  the  work,  and  that  the  economic  royalists,  the  business  and 
profr=sionaI  mrn,  the  factory  workers,  the  widows  and  orphans,  and 
the  fcrcpttf-n  man  should  foot  the  bill. 

But  why  sh'^uld  a  widow  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  Il'e 
ins:urnnce  drawing  a  low  rate  of  interest  be  taxed  to  pay  benefits 
to  a  well-to-do  farmer  who  owns  a  good  farm  and  is  free  from 
debt? 

Any  Ie<:lslat!on  that  takes  money  away  from  one  clas.s  of  people 
and  hands  It  to  another  cla.ss  regardless  of  their  needs  Is  out  of 
Joint  and  should  be  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap. 

And  when  will  all  thej^  different  hand-outs  cease?  Tlie  longer  a 
calf  runs  with  the  cow  the  haider  It  is  to  break  it  to  drink  alone, 
and  if  this  administration  doesn't  begin  to  wean  its  calves  before 
lon'z  the  old  cow  will  be  dry. 

I  think  our  tr'->ubles  are  largely  of  our  own  making.  We  have 
been  running  after  strance  gods  and  neglected  the  moral  and 
spiritual  trainmp  of  our  children.  As  a  result  our  crime  bill  is 
fifteen  billions  a  year,  our  boc^e  bill  more  than  five  billions,  our 
gambling  bill  six  billions,  to  say  nothing  of  prize  fights  and  other 
hich-class  entertainment. 

We  are  paying  entirely  too  much  for  our  whistle  and  cannot 
expect  real  p'-os(>erity  until  we  pructce  more  thrift,  and  no  legisla- 
tive nostrum.s  will  remedy  this  conciition. 

Poor  Richard  says.  "What  it  t.-iVte":  tn  malnta'n  ore  vice  will 
brini;  up  two  children  "  If  some  people  would  raise  a  little  less  hell 
and  more  children,  or  at  least  take  better  care  of  the  ones  they 


now  li^ive.  there  wfj.ld  bo  no  need  of  crop  control,  and  our  welfare 
prcblcm  w^'uld  be  greatly  simplified.  And  th' -c  -.vxuld  i;ot  be  .so 
many  ill-housed,  ill-clad,  Ill-nourished,  and  ill-n.itured  people  In 
the  country. 

Respectfully, 

C.  E   Gehuerich. 

'  CAXArTnT\.   N    Y.   Noi'embcr    22.    1937. 

My  Dfar  Concefssman:  There  ;>  a  big  surplus  of  potatoes  this 
season.  Tlie  evtr-i.ormal-eranary  plan  calls  for  a  correction  for 
ntxt   ,-eas(_n.   bn-   reducmt;   acre;-.vt'  5   p-rrcer.t.     This  Is   al^urd. 

Farmers  havmt;  3  acres  are  to  be  exempt.  Tlicre  will  l*  a  big 
increa.=e  in  3-acro  farms,  Tliose  rsffecied  by  the  pirn  will  Uoe  m-re 
fertilizers,  more  s{  ray.  better  care,  and  consequently  may  rea.s<:ni- 
ab!y  be  expecTed  t  •  !n-"rf-ri."=;^  yields  10  or  20  percent,  thus  actualiy 
producing  maiiv  more  potatoes  than  this  year. 

A  man  now  pr-iducine:  30  acres  of  potatoes.  20C  bushels  to  the 
acre,  will  be  paid  $171  fi-r  changing  I'j  acres  of  ground  to  sr:me 
other  crop  .\ny;ne  producing  300  acres  of  potatoes,  with  a  yield 
of  300  bushels  to  the  arre.  vrAl  be  paid  $2,7<Xi  for  chaneing  15 
acres  to  other  crops.  Tlie  plan  will  co.'-t  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
thousands  cf  dcdlare.  Chaneing  from  potatoes  to  other  en  ps  will 
re.^nlt  !n  cvrrprr)c!t;rt:'"n  of  ether  vegetables. 

New  York  S':'itt  l:ir."..'  -s  \-<necl  14  to  9  :n  favnr  of  the  proposMion, 
according  to  th^:-  Pvdv'ral  Government's  report,  but  the  fiwt  ii 
that  proL'-ably  not  3  percrnt  of  the  farmers  polled  a  vote:  they 
were  ten'  much  d.seusted  with  the  proposition  to  d.'  so.  In  Madi- 
son County  'my  ^'Wn  cotmtyi.  out  of  m.rire  tlian  200  farmers  eli- 
gible, only  7  cast  a  ballot.  6  being  in  fav.  t. 

Tlie  United  States  Acriculfure  Department's  report  shows  that 
In  crop  production  acreage  is  a  25-percent  Irictor.  Weather  con- 
ditions, diseasts.  and  pests  are  a  75-percenr  factor.  Acreage  con- 
trol, then  (a  25-percent  factor),  cannot  regulate  crops  against  the 
75-percent  factor  (weather  c  ndltlons.  diseasi  s.  and  pestsl  Every 
exjjerunent  in  crop  control  so  far  hae  proven  disastrous. 

Farndm-t  is  my  busmcss,  I  do  not  want  to  be  humiliated  by 
subsidy    (a  form  of  charity)    nor  by  regimentation. 

The  a'immis'ration  seems  to  be  determined  m  Its  proeranx. 
Farmers  eeneraliy  are  self-reliant  and  wish  only  to  be  left  alone. 
They  own  their  farms,  they  wish  to  control  them,  ana  they  do 
not  care  t-o  be  serfs  tuidr-r  the  doniinaiion  cf  expcrim-nterE 

Wc-n't  you  please  use  your  influence  in  every  way  in  our  bcha!'? 


Respectfully  yours. 


J.  Fenn   Smith. 


With  the  country  practically  "broke",  how  can  we  justify 
the  proposed  $500,000,000  expenditure  for  e.xpenment-al  crop 
control? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   (Mr.  SkaferI. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michiean.  I  ask  unan'm.ous  consent.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  tins 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  economis'.s 
who  like  figures,  statisticians  who  lecture  from  charts,  legis- 
lators who  work  themselves  into  a  frenzy  when  speaking  of 
the  plight  of  agriculture,  taxpayers  in  general,  and  most 
farmers  vaU  all  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  leai'n  that  for  cveiy 
$100  of  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States  in  19^5 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  spent  $18.73  of  the  public 
moneys  for  one  purpo.se  or  another. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  Department,  the  cash  farm  Income 
for  1935  was  $6,507,000,000. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budset.  which  is  very  accurate  when  it 
comes  to  accounting  for  moneys  spent,  reports  the  exjxndi- 
tures  of  the  Department  of  Agncuitiu-e  for  the  fiscal  year 
1935  were  $1,218,705,259.96. 

Thus,  the  spending  under  the  direction  of  his  single  De- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culrure  was  at  the  rat^  of  $18.73  for  each  $100  of  the 
Nation's  total  agricultural  income  for  1935. 

While  the  sum  spent  may  seem  to  be  a  liberal  expenditure 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  this  was  not  all  the  F-.deral 
Government  did  for  the  farmer  m  19b5.  He  was  also  helped 
with  emei-gency  seed  and  iced  loans  and  financial  aid 
through  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  Surpl'os 
Commodities  Corporauon  bough'  large  slices  of  Ins  crops. 
Tlie  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  advance  huge  sums  as 
loans  against  cotton,  and  m  addition  mere  than  600.000 
farmers  were  either  the  recipienis  of  direct  reliei  or  wtro 
provided  with  part-time  employment  iluotigii  tiie  general 
public- works  program. 


brained  tneonsts.  ana  wen.  as  a 
the  price  of  everything  the  farmer 
other  hand  to  bring  into  productioh 


c(nseQuence,  lo  increase 

las  to  buy  and  on  the 

which  today  is  not 
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This    emergency    relief    In    the 
P.  E.  R.  A..  W.  P.  A.,  and  R.  A.,  toge 
loans  from  the  Farm  Credit 
$225,000,000  in  1935. 

These    added    helps   to   agriculturfe 
charge  against  the  economic  balance 
that  kind  will  become  useful. 
of  this  article  to  lead  the  reader  intc 
statistics,  but  rather  to  present  a 
agricultural  situation  and  the  cond:|t 
eral  Government  has  spent  more 
last  4  years. 

HOW    THX    MONTT    W 

Of  the  more  than  $3,000,000,000 
administration  for  the  farmer  in  the 
1937.  the  sum  of  $2,270,848,510  wa^ 
Agricultural  Adjustment 
of  the  Government  set  up  wholly  w 
Agriculture. 

Included  in  this  sum  are  the 
Boil  Conservation  Act,  amounting  to 

Aside  from  the  moneys  spent 
A.  A.  A.,  the  Surpliis  Commoditiei 
chased  for  distribution  to  needy  rel 
States,  beef.   pork,  and  dairy 
$287,959,266.    Through  the 
cotton  farmers  in  the  Southern 
more  than  $300,000,000  on  6.200 
price  adjustment  subsidies 
000  has  been  distributed  to  cotton 
ment  loan  losses  on  cotton  througli 
gregated  $55,000,000  more,  and  on 
construction    Finance    Corporatior 
loan  of  $150,000,000  to  the 
to  make  loans  on  the  1937  cotton 
from  the  R.  F.  C,  the  Congress 
the  regular  funds  of  the 
ton   price   adjustment   payments 
bitterly   fought   in   the  closing 
Speaking  against  the  appropriatioc 
of  Minnesota  said: 

will 


form    of    grants    from 

,her  with  seed  and  feed 

amounted  to 


Administration, 


constitute    an    added 

if  and  when  charges  of 

Howeter.  it  is  not  the  purpose 

the  field  of  speculative 

factual  review  of  a  past 

ion  on  which  the  Fed- 

tl^n  $3,000,000,000  in  the 

I 

K$    SPTNT 

spent  by  the  Roosevelt 

4  years  ending  June  30, 

exjjended  through  the 

Administration,  a  separate  agency 

thin  the  Department  of 


payn  lents 


unler 


prcK  ucts 
Commc  dity 
1  St 
.00) 
approxii  nating 


Comm  idity 


CDP 


Govemmsnt 


hoars 


If  this  propoaal  goes  tlirough.  It 
has  ever  been  put  over  on  American  a 
one  crop  of  farmers  In  the  United 
farmers,  the  dairy  farmers,  rice  farmer^ 
out  on  a  Umb.  with  no  chance  to  get 
enacting  farm  legislation  for  one  large 
$130,000,000  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
ing  the  other  farmers  who  need  help 
should  have  at  thlj  or  any  other  time 


Congressman  Akdrestn's 
gressman   Cofttx    of   Nebraska, 
compiled  by  the  chairman  of  tht 
showing  the  value  of  the  leading 
year  were: 


First,  dairy  products.  •  1.796 .000 .000; 
third,    hogs,    $1,107,000,000;     fourth. 
$979  OOO.OOO:  fifth,  hay.  $870,000,000: 
000.000;   seventh,  wbeat,  $638,000,000. 

TIN    STATES   GET  BI  ! 

Of  all  the  moneys  spent  for  agrit  ulture 
Texas,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Illinois.  Nebraska 
souri.   Oklahoma,   Minnesota,   and 
more  than  one- third  of  the  total. 


for 


MONTT   rOB    1937 

In  addition  to  the  more  than  $3 
the  Congress  has  made  available 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1938.  a 
part  of  which  will  be  for  loans 

Department  officials  are  quick 
the  Hoosac  Mills  decision  of  the 
the  collection  of  juroccssing  taxes. 
able  to  recoup  nearly  a  billion 
through  the  collection  of  the 

These  collections  actually  totaled 
from  July  1.  1933.  to  March  31, 
discontinued. 


sometning  to  say  about  what  he  would  raise  and  how  much 
he  would  raise;  which  acres  he  would  plant  and  which  he 
would  not.    The  Republican  members  of  the  committee  have 


December  1 


for  1936  under  the 
$399,721,104.94. 

the  direction  of  the 
Corporation  has  pur- 
ef  chents  in  the  various 
in  the  amount  of 
Credit  Corporation 
States  have  been  loaned 
bales  of  cotton.    Cash 
another  $50,000.- 
farmers.    The  Govem- 
price  declines  have  ag- 
/Vugust  30,  1937,  the  Re- 
authorized   a    further 
Credit  Corporation 
Besides  this  advance 
lias  made  available  from 
$130,000,000  for  cot- 
This   appropriation   was 
of   the   first   session. 
Congressman  Andresen 


With  due  consideration  to  the  processing-tax  collections, 
the  net  investment  m  aenculture  remains  at  well  over 
$2,000,000,000,  most  of  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  was 
spent  by  A.  A.  A. 

HISTORY    OF    A.    A.    A. 

During  the  more  than  4  years  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
passage  of  the  Agricultural  Adju.^tmpnt  Act,  May  12.  1933. 
and  despite  the  findings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  January  6,  1936,  that  the  provisions  relating  to  bene- 
fit paj-ments  and  proces.sing  taxes  were  unconstitutional,  the 
act  as  amended  by  .subsequent  Congrresres  has  been  the 
authority  for  distributing  the  more  than  $2,000,000,000  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Nation,  These  interests 
include  not  only  the  small  dirt  farmer  as  we  know  him  but 
the  huge  corporations  engaged  in  quantity  production  of 
sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  wheat.  Many  of  the  "inter- 
ests" who  received  the  checks  are  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies, who  have  taken  over  ownership  of  large  acreages 
through  farm  foreclosures.  How  the  average  farmer  figures 
in  the  picture  can  best  be  vi.siialized  from  a  study  of  the 
following  table  which  show.s  a  break-down  of  A.  A.  A.  dis- 
bursements from  May  12,  1933.  to  December  31.  1935. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  table  there  is  little  of  equity  in 
any  plan  of  distribution  of  public  funds  in  which  a  wheat 
grower  in  Kansas  is  given  an  almost  overwhelming  prefer- 
ence to  a  potato  grower  in  Maine. 

In  the  distribution  for  the  first  period  of  A.  A.  A.,  the  10 
central  Western  Slates  which  shared  so  generously  are  well 
on  top  with  benefits,  while  the  States  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  are  for  the  most  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Table  I. — Agrirultural  Adiu,^tment  Art  distribution  and  administra^ 
tn-e  expenses  per  capita  for  the  1  year<<  from  May  12,  1933,  to 
Dec  3L  1325.  inclusive,  not  including  administrative  expenses  at 
Washington.  D.  C  .  which  were  S31.S35.268  13  additional 


be  the  biggest  steal  that 

Tlculture.     It  will  segregate 

States  and  leave  all  the  other 

grain  farmers,  and  others 

legislation,  becaiose  you  »re 

jroup  of  farmers  and  takiin? 

sulfsidize  them,  while  not  glv- 

proper  consideration  they 


Vie 


sentiments  were  echoed  by  Con- 
cho  introduced    statistics 
Agricultural  Committee 
arm  commodities  for  the 


second,  com.  $1,356,000,000; 

cbttonseed    and    cotton    Unt. 

slcth.  cattle  and  calves,  $8^.- 


SHARX  I 

10  States,  namely, 
North  Dakota,  Mis- 
South   Dakota,   received 


KfTD 


1938 

000.000,000  already  spent, 
expenditure  during  the 
)proximately  $830,000,000, 


only. 

t3  point  out  that  prior  to 

Supreme  Court  invalidating 

he  Government  had  been 

ddllars  of  the  expenditures 

processing  taxes. 

$963,250,000  in  the  period 
1J36.  when  collections  were 
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1 
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uiatioQ 
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1 
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707,  IW 

$,Sfi.  7Vi.  19a  24 

$7fi7.  924.  20 

$122.67 
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N^rth  Dakota 

397,294 

41.270.711. -28 
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1.44 
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934,  736.  15 

98  40 
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!   wi       
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569,  2.M  .S5 
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390,  205 
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86.  70 

2.^ 

I  tann                 

188.365 

12. 138. 628. 81 

265,  343,  ,S7 

64   44 

1.41 

Il!::,i.;s 

999, 249 

56.H68.049.  18 

8fl9,'X)0.  19 

56.  M 

.  h7 

le\;i^      

2.  vVj.  272 

132, 776.  927.  75 

5. 909. 932.  71 

56.44 

2.51 

Coioni'lo- 

282.  S27 

15.526.9i3.68 

5H4,  16Z  16 

54.88 

2.06 

'  ''„!,i,",.':-;a. 

l.(r.H.090 

53.128.471.86 

2. 535. 088.  22 

51.78 

2  48 
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15.5S7.206.  72 

394.029  64 

51.15 

1  29 
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SI3. 1107 

36.  126.  463.  50 

517.991.31 

44.45 

,64 
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73.  152 
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308  029.72 

44.40 

4  21 
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895.  ;H9 
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1.047.111.53 
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38.15 
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SJ0.fi56 
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35.57 
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223,  «67 

7.  sn>>,  769  08 

393.  385  ,32 

34  91 

1  31 

rtah  

115.713 

4.  013.  9H4.  44 

184.  629.  32 

34.68 

1  ,59 

Arkansas 

1.119.464 

35.313.740.02 

2.30ai4138 

31  54 

2.06 

DhlO-.  - — 

1. 01.3. 229 

27.  SivS,  71 1  07 

939.914.54 

27  53 

.93 

Missis.<ippi 

1,  ,3.i8, 8-U 

34. 379.  S«8.  30 

2.  544. 632.  74 

25-  :i7 

I  .87 

St'uth  Carolina... 

916.471 

21.  823,  2H4,  69 

1.809.641.98 

23  81 

1.97 

New  Me.tico 

158.631 

3. 684,  740  92 

391,  702.  25 

23  :a 

2  49 

.^rii"l^,'^ 

96.995 

Z  273. 696.  31 

12.5,  ,574.  95 

2  J  y« 

1   22 

Connecticut 

86.770 

1.9M.539.54 

15a  206.  34 

■Jl'  49 

1.  73 

.\Ubania 

1.340.277 

29.  938,  «61.  70 

Z  7.56.  764.  85 

22  .5;} 

2.05 

*  iforei.'i. 

1.4]S,514 

30, 947, 145  53 

1701,284.96 

21   81 

1,90 

Cdiiforaia      

ftaaooe 

1,590.918 

13, 104. 109.  10 
30.731.379.44 

1.088,244  55 
2,  4.58,  702.  .52 

21    11 
19  30 

1  75 

North  Cvolina.... 

1.57 

Ker.turkv 

1.17^,524 

20,631,910.04 

783,727  53 

17  55 

.67 

TftineNsee 

1.215.452 

19,  263.  792  28 

1,427.634.87 

15  84 

1.17 

Wisr^n-Nin 

SJl.aM 

12,  1 27. ''^le.  29 

879.  >;69.  a5 

i:<  75 

.99 

Mi»ryland 

2:J7,  456 

2,  905,  039.  76 

362.  2W.  .^3 

12.23 

1.  11 

M'.chifran 

782. 3»4 

8. 88a  283.  13 

4. '7,  Oiri  80 

11.35 

.  .%8 

N!  a  -saohasetts 

123,255 

1.267,126.21 

234.  752  40 

ia28 

1   112 

l-:or,.lii.... 

27S.9S1 

2.  852,  8.37.  19 

447,3)7.43 

10  ?2 

1    60 

Nevada ... 

IS.  4-il 
46.530 

I  S:t.  735.98 
364. 717. 37 

KXX  351.  54 
47, 491.  95 

'J  ^5 
7.55 

ti.  10 

l>«iaw<ire 

1.02 

Virginia 

9Jo,  757 

7,  074.  49i  76 

8;«7.  »oo.,M 

7.44 

.90 

New  Jersey 

131.  <W 

,S20. 899.  64 

199.  300,  .53 

J  m; 

1   ..2 

r^-nnsvlvania 

S56.69t 

3.282,107.  11 

566.  469.  77 

3.83 

.67 

We^f  Virginia 

499,114 

793.  70.5.  06 

26.3.  530  97 

1  78 

-58 

NVw  FTiinpshire. . 

fiZSSO 

63.  027.  45 

51,  265  38 

l.lJO 

.81 

\'-  riP'int 

Ili9rt4 

lt),3,851  60 

I(l9,  847  45 

.91 

,97 
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719,929 

569,  601.  44 

1,076,  S!!i.4fi 

.79 

1.49 

Khtxle  Is!.'\nd 

16.477 

6.319  49 

49.  32iV  iM 

.38 

i.M 

^[^.r!.' 

170, 995 

6,065  00 

81.593.43 

.  i.cjo 

.  47 

syndicate  Tra«le  Press.  Paul  O.  Peters.  Washinston.  .\iig.  2S.  1^37. 

In  making  a  detailed  .study  of  the  expenditures  as  evidenced 
by  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  administrative  cost 
of  $81,593,43  in  distnbutuig  but  $6,065  to  the  170,995  persons 
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br.!i.;  up  two  children  "     If  ^iinc  ppcple  would  raise  a  little  less  hell 
and  more  chiiLlren.  or  at  least  take   better  care  of  ttie  ones  they 
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comprising  the  rural  population  of  Maine  sets  a  precedent  in 
supervisory  extravagance. 

To  fui-ther  enlighten  the  reader  on  the  actual  .situation  in 
agriculture  in  the  various  States,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
In  a  study  of  agricultural  production  for  the  year  1929,  the 
Brookings  Institution  of  Wa^iiington,  D.  C,  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  per  capita  income  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion in  each  Siate.  In  this  study  Maine  ranked  14  and 
Kansas  20  among  the  States  in  per  capita  income  of  the 
farm  population. 

More  striking  than  these  figures  are  those  presented  by  a 
break-down  of  the  $400,000,000  distributed  in  1936  for  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  soil  conservation  act  of 
that  year. 

In  a  second  table  submitted  herewith,  comprising  payments 
for  1936,  we  find  that  North  Dakota  tops  the  Slates  With  a 
per  capita  distribution  to  the  farm  population  of  $54  86  as 
compared  with  99  cents  for  the  farm  population  of  Rhode 
Island.    The  table  is  self  illustrating. 

Table  II — P^n-  capita  distributiOTi  of  Tnoney  paid  out  under  the 
soil-constrvatior:  amendment  to  Agricultural  Ad^uMmert  Act 
for  l'j.i6.  net  including  administrative  expenses  at  Woihmgton, 
D.  C. 
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10  22 

Kentucky 

1.  176,  524 

11.6^8  491  84 

9  94 

Michigin 

782,  ,194 

7, 589,  229.  17 

9.70 

Louisiana 

830.  G56 

S,O»>0.O9y  16 

9.70 

C)ro**"n                             

22:4,  667 
1,119.464 

916.471 
1.  3,58.  843 

2  Os7.  71,5.  !>s 
11.078,720.17 

8.  2.5,3.  .557.  07 
IZ  044.  652  63 

9  33 

Arkansas                     ..... 

9-18 

Suuih  Carolina       ..... 

9.00 

Mississippi - 

8.86 

Oeorgift - 

Washington 

1,418.514 
■.iOi,  737 

12.  390.  486.  97 

2,f,.-.4,  i:.i.85 

8.74 
8.71 

.^^lahama  - -- 

1,  34"),  277 

ll.M*.  »>23.  .55 

8  69 

North  Carolina 

1,  .599.  918 

12,932.  ,3:53.  06 

8.08 

Tenii^'ssee 

1,  215,  452 

b,  (»■>'..  iHi.  97 

7.45 

iH'law  ire 

46.  5,30 

31:^,  2^'  00 

7.37 

Culifornia 

(.20.  506 

4.  4  4*.  :j6v  r;.9 

7.  17 

Maryland 

Florida 

237.  456 
278.fe81 

1.  502.  S3o  M 
1..5,S>,  02fi  93 

6  34 

5  69 

New  York 

719.929 

3,  22<t,  4*6  72 

4.48 

Conne'.-ticut 

<M\  770 

412.  8.'^7  21 

4.  26 

Vireinia 

9yi.  757 

3.517.093  90 

3-69 

Penn,«vlvania 

8-.6.  694 

3,  122.7,55.28 

3.64 

Vermont — 

112.904 

344.92V  45 

3-05 

New  Jersey 

131.096 

377,  :«»7.  71 

2.88 

Maine 

170,995 

404.  919. 1.4 

2  3'3 

New  Hampshire - 

(iZ  8'.0 

124,484.74 

1.98 

Ma.ssKhu.setts 

123,255 

244.831   38 

1  98 

449.114 
16,477 

759,  477.  73 
16,464.03 

1.69 

.99 

The  two  tables  presented  heretofore  show  in  brief  how  the 
major  part  oi  82,000  000,000  was  distnbuted,  but  tables  give 
no  inkling  of  the  political  struggles  behind  the  scenes  which 
have  causfd  n.ar.y  defections  frr>m  the  ranks  of  the  New- 
Deal, 

At  this  point  in  our  story  it  is  fitting  to  mention  tliat  while 
the  Agriculiural  Adjustment  Act  was  ostensib.y  pas'^ed  as  a 
means  tn  relic'/e  an  acu'.e  agricultural  situation,  by  s<,me 
mysterious  m^ans  a  rider  was  tacked  on  the  act  before  its 
final  passage  in  the  Senate  which  gave  the  President  autJionty 
to  devalur-  the  dollar,  to  issue  S-. 000.000, 000  m  fju-'.-nback-, 
tn  buy  silver  as  a  monetary  reserve,  and  to  othe .v,i.-r  ch■.:^'2^- 
the  whole  monetary  system  of  the  Federal  G.v.mmer.-. 
This  rider,  more  than  the  original  act  itself,  has  since  1933 
been  the  controlling  clement  in  national  ^a•xancil^ig,  nut  only 
for  the  farmer  but  for  the  entire  Nation. 


CFOP.GE    PTTK 

With  the  pp.<:sape  of  the  act  difTerences  of  opinion  arose  in 
the  Dep;;yinent  ol  Agr-cullure  as  to  hew  ilu;  act  should  be 
admini:tertd. 

Georpe  N.  Peek,  who  became  the  first  administrator,  but 

resigned  December  11.  1933,  in  a  recriit  bnc!:  said 

There  is  no  vise  in  mi;. ring  words,  TliP  A  A  .\  ber;une  a  n  ean.s 
of  br.yir.f:  the  farmer's  biithripht  as  a  prolim-rmiy  to  brcikiii^  clown 
the  v.i.(lt   iiKavu;v...hstic  sv:  it  m  of  tlie  Ciwntiy. 

Peck  also  charged  after  his  resignation  that  Secretary  Wal- 
lace and  his  aides  were  aboi-it  to  make  "r-nnttance  men"  cut 
of  the  farmers.  He  stated  the  principal  rea.son  for  his 
resignation  as  follows: 

I  could  not  then  or  now  willingly  be  a  party  to  s^cinc  rrntrol 
of  the  land  of  the  farmers  taken  from  them  ai:d  put  at  th.e  dUpo>al 
oJ   a  Wa.'-hiiiE'tO!'!  bureauciacy 

Whether  there  is  any  merit  to  Mr.  Peeks  objections  to  the 
miCthods  adopted  in  administering  the  A.  A.  A.  during  the  last 
4  years,  sufficient  to  note  at  this  time  that  through  this 
activity  the  employees  of  the  Department  h:  ve  grown  m 
number  until  in  July  this  year  there  were  101.551  employees 
on  the  active  pay  rolls  of  the  Department. 

MORE    HISTORY    OF    A     A.    A. 

About  a  month  before  the  Agricultural  Adjustm.-^nt  Act  was 
passed  and  became  a  law  a  group  of  the  President's  advisers 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began  forming  plans  for  the 
administration  of  the  act. 

Among  these  advisers  were  Frederick  P  Lee,  who  actually 
drew  the  bill,  and  Mordccai  Ezekiel,  who  assisted  him. 
Ezekiel  conceived  the  plan  of  getting  up  about  500,000,000 
printed  forms  so  as  to  secure  information  about  the  aericul- 
tural  .situation.  Thes<"  forms  were  to  cost  an  estimated  five  or 
si.x  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  idea  cf  printed  fcriTL, 
seemed  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  som-'  of  those  closely 
connected  with  A.  A.  A.  policies,  for  in  submitting,  on  June 
19,  1936.  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Secretary 
Wallace  included  a  letter  of  .'^ubmattal  from  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  A.  A.  A.,  J.  B.  Hutson,  wherein  it  was  revealed 
that— 

Since  the  .Acricnltiiral  .\dju.';tment  program  was  first  initiated 
a  total  of  nearly  24  000,000  individual  check?  have  been  Issued 
under  the  Apncultural  Ad.'ustraent  Act.  The  number  of  iiidl- 
vidtial  ccn'ract'^  on  hie  m  the  rental  and  benefit  audit  sec'lon 
was  8,013.055  on  May  15,  193o,  Aiiout  60.000.000  inriivu'.ual  Ubu- 
lation  cards  arc  m  the  files,  recording  the  Information  on  contracts 
and  payment?. 

The  60.000.000  cards  casually  m.entioned  were  only  a  small 
part  of  the  factory-like  .^t-up  which  prcvailfri  throughout 
the  entire  A.  A.  A.  organization. 

Early  in  the  organization  of  the  A,  A.  A.  of!ices  in  Wash- 
ington machines  were  substituted  for  men  wherever  possi- 
ble. The  machines,  which  could  not  be  purch.ased  outrii^ht, 
were  rented  on  a  monthly  basis  for  $19  000  per  month. 
Thus  in  4  years  nearly  a  million  dollars  was  sp(  nt  for 
m.echanical  devices  in  the  A.  A.  A.  statistical  factory.  This 
factory-like  stt-up  is  now  gone  and  the  work  of  assembling 
statistical  inforniation,  together  w"th  the  work  of  distribut- 
ing checks  is  done  in  a  routine  fashion.  Which  is  all  a 
prelude  to  the  facts  that  while  $2,204,617,644  has  been  ex- 
pended through  the  A.  A.  A.  to  Aptil  30  thi^-:  yea;-,  $120,000  000 
went  for  administrative  expcns-cs.  $50,000,000  having  been 
spent  in  Washington  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  help  extended  to  (he  farmers  through 
A.  A.  A.,  it  is  mentionabie  that  during  the  same  period  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  has  made  loans  which  are  still 
outstanding  amounting  to  over  $3,000,000,000.  Thus  a  l.-\rge 
portion  of  farm  credit  has  been  shifted  during  the  last  4 
years  from  the  small  local  bank.-  to  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Fedcal  Government. 

r.EGUl..\n  EXtLNDTTt-TRrS   OF  THr   DCrARTMEXT 

While  a  large  part  of  the  money  distributed  to  farmers 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  may  be  classified  as 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Department  of  AgncuUuie,  it 
is  almost  an  impossibility  to  separate  cert-ain  items  of  expeivse 
from  the  whole  in  an  intelligent  manner.  To  present  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  situation,  w.    will  return  bri' fly  to  a 
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ic   agriculture   was  not 


d:5cu5sion  of  the  regular  activities   Df  the  Department  and 
the   relation   as  a   whole   to   the   qconomlc    production   of 

agriculture. 

A    BIT    or    HISTOf^T 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Repub 
n-.jch  of  a  political  or  national  problem.  Land  was  plenti- 
ful and  cheap.  As  late  as  1833  mor;  than  3.856.000  acres  of 
land  in  the  States  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois.  Missouri,  Ala- 
bajna,  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  and  the  Territories  of  Florida. 
Michigan,  and  Arkansas  were  sold  to  settlers  for  $3,967,000. 
only  slightly  over  $1  an  acre.  As  the  population  was  rel- 
atively agricultvu-al  in  1833.  there  was  no  preat  industrial  de- 
mand for  food  products,  consequent^-  the  Nation  was  able  to 
export  large  quantities  of  meats,  prams,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

These  agricultural  products  made  up  more  than  $55,000,000 
of  the  total  of  $70,000,000  of  exports  in  1833. 

In  these  early  days  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Grovernment  functioned  as  a  commission  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  This  status  was  main- 
tained until  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Depart-- 
ment  achieved  the  status  of  a  separate  bureau. 

It  might  have  remained  as  such  for  many  years  were  It 
not  for  the  activities  of  the  National  Grange. 

As  late  as  1876  the  then  Comr  lissioner  of  Agriculture 
declared  the  principal  function  of  the  Department  was  to 
distribute  seeds  and  literature,  and  he  maintained  that  this 
distribution  could  well  be  handled  b3  the  Congressmen  them- 
selves. Thus  it  was  that  for  many  years  each  Congressman 
was  allotted  a  generous  quota  of  seeds  for  free  distribution 
and  also  several  hundred  bound  co  )ies  of  the  Department's 
annual  report  for  mailing  to  selectee   constituents. 

The  seed  distribution  was  dispens<  d  with  during  the  World 
War  and  has  never  since  been  reviv(d.  but  the  distribution  of 
Agricultural  Yearboolcs  Is  still  the  vague  and  each  Congress- 
man is  allowed  an  annual  quota  of  400  copies,  wrapped, 
ready  for  mailing  under  his  personal  frank. 

When  the  Congress  met  in  special  session  November  15 
few  of  the  Members  knew  that  it  w  is  through  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  Grange  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  elevated  to  Cabinet  rank  by  C  rover  Cleveland  in  1889. 
Norman  J.  Coleman,  a  native  Missourian  and  former  mas- 
ter of  Potomac  Union.  No.  I,  of  V  ashington.  D.  C.  of  the 
Grange,  was  named  the  first  Secretary  in  the  Presidents 
Cabinet.  February  13.  1889.  Coleman  served  but  3  weeks. 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Jeremia  i  M.  Rusk,  of  Wisconsin. 
Rusk  was  succeeded  March  6.  1893.  by  J.  Sterling  Morton,  of 
Nebraska.  Morton  was  succeeded  by  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa, 
who  served  16  years,  until  March  5,  1913.  Wilson  v,as  suc- 
ceeded by  David  Houston,  another  Missourian.  who  served 
until  January  31.  1920.  when  Presic  ent  Wilson  named  E.  T. 
Meredith,  of  Iowa,  agricultural  publisher,  to  the  post. 
Meredith  served  until  March  5,  19  !1,  when  the  office  went 
to  his  neighbor  and  business  rival,  the  late  Henry  Wallaoe. 
father  of  the  present  Secretary.  ^  enry  Wallace  died  Octo- 
ber 25.  1924.  and  the  post  was  tern  wrarily  filled  by  Howard 
Gore,  of  West  Virginia,  who  had  leen  Assistant  Secretary. 
Gore  gave  way  to  William  M.  Jard  ne.  of  Kansas.  March  5. 
1925.  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Arttur  M.  Hyde,  of  Missouri. 
who  served  tmtil  succeeded  by  the  aresent  Secretary,  Henry 
A.  Wallace.  This  Henry  Wallace  !>  the  eleventh  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  hold  a  position  ir   the  President's  Cabinet. 

Modem  history  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  begins 
with  the  year  1917.  with  David  Houston  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office.  In  that  srear  the  total  agricultural  production 
amounted  to  approximately  $14.00  i.OOO.OOO. 

By  comparison,  the  total  expendit  ires  of  the  National  Got- 
emment  were  but  slightly  over  $2,0<  0.000,000.  But  this  ratio 
was  soon  to  be  disrupted  by  American  entrance  into  the 
World  War.  By  1919  agriciiltural  jroduction  had  increased 
in  value  to  almost  $18,000,000,000.  I  ut  Government  expendi- 
txires  were  greater  by  more  than  a  billion. 

The  relation  of  agricultural  production  to  Government 
expenditures  during  the  last  20  yi^ars  is  graphically  illus- 
trmted  by  a  chart  accompanying  tqis  article  and  the  statis- 
tical table  to  go  with  chart  No.  1. 
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Year 

EstimatP'l  va'ur 

farm  pri>iuc- 

tioa 

!■>  !ora'  Onvpin. 

lU.'li!  .M;«-niti- 

P]f,                                                        . 

$10.  3»^0.nnn  T>o 
13.  !H9,  Ki"!    »*} 
16.  .104.  IX  «J    -0 
17,677.0<«i    .«) 
14.811,0' 0  ''■O 

10,  ae.s.a'".  "m 
11. 2n,iju«».A)"0 

12.  3.S2,  OfX).  OCO 

12.219.000.'») 

13,034.000.000 

12, 985. 000,  'X,* 

10.016.000,000 

10,289.00a000 

10,  479.  OWJ.  'XX) 

8.451,i')00.000 

5, 899. 000. 000 

4.  32S.  000. 000 

4.  9,>5. 000, 000 

5,792.000.000 

6.507.000.000 

7.578.000.000 

8,575.000.000 

t-v..rr:  ryy) 

]'i\~ 

2.  im.  042,  OiX] 

1918 

1.1.  ryi.yoc.oi.io 

I9i9 

Is.  i.'.2.  141, 'X« 

iq'JO                                                     .      

l\.  HI.  74,^(100 

■gn                                     . 

4,  4fiH.  ri3.  UtJO 

I'r'i                                  .  

3.  I**..  tyvS'UlO 

lO'iri                      

3.  244.  717.<X)0 

I'j-it 

2,94^,  \»  l.OiK) 

itjii                      , . 

2.  VA.  1*V9.  niO 

I02fi                   ...  

3  0.3<*,  3.S7.IIK) 

19^                          

3  i«:l.<r,(«K) 

19-J8                            

3."i71.4.»i..iT(X) 

1029             

3.  3-22.  »^1H. 'HW 

|iOH 

1^   Vi2  "77  >\^) 

I'jS]                            .           

1  3.  9S7.  434.  ".21 

I'i.32                        .- - -— 

14.  Hl.l,  9-2Z  ,^ys 

1  ai                -  -    ---    

1  J.  M4.42,'..  .r*.! 

1 7,  In:-. '  ..V),  0S4 

'7.37.x'?2o,  li-S 
'  10.  iS4.  732,  r-g 

l'J37 

'  9.  U8.  399.  223 

:  Kr^m  taMp  .^nmt>iled  by  Rppirsontative  T^nKR,  '>f  Xf*  Ycirk.  a  inenih«r  oi  the 
liuuj*?  .\pi>r<)pr'.ati"ns  Cominittep, 

<rop  valups  'aken  from  Statistical  .abstract,  loited  S'ates,  1931.  (able  r,i2, 
p  6W9,  anil  fr'im  ri»{'Mrt  cf  Dcpariment  of  Agriculture.  Sept.  14.  1>137 

Ke«ieral  't  vor-.m-T-.'  (>\peniliiures  taken  from  Statistical  .Abstract  of  1030  nn'l 
from  ;he  Vji^^r:!  i    (  :he  ("()Ni;RE>»,«i|.iNAi.  Rbiord.  75th  (on?  .  l-st  sp.-vs..  p   .'4(js. 

Prom  the  chart  it  will  bf^  noticed  that  only  once  in  the 
last  5  years  has  agricultural  production  exceeded  govern- 
mental spending.  That  was  m  1933.  the  first  year  of  the 
New  Deal.  Again,  by  referring  to  the  chart  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  slump  in  agricultural  commodity  prices  which  set 
in  almost  at  the  beginning  of  Herbert  Hoover's  administra- 
tion was  definitely  halted  during  1933.  Whether  or  not  this 
halting  was  due  to  natural  circum.stances  or  the  plow-under- 
and-kill  program  instituted  under  the  A.  A.  A.  is  a  matter 
susceptible  to  vanou.>  interpretations.  It  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  none  of  the  backers  of  .A..  A.  A.  claimed  that  the  enter- 
prise would  be  either  self-supporting  or  a  sound  business 
enterprise.  It  seems  but  little  of  bU5ines.s  philosophy  had 
entered  into  the  early  plans  for  A.  A.  A.,  for  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  it  is  good  business  to  destroy  food  when 
millions  are  hungry,  nor  is  it  good  busmes.s  to  borrow  money 
from  the  bankers  to  pay  farmers  for  not  producing  foods 
which  later  were  imported  m  large  quantities  from  foreign 
countries.  However,  regardless  of  either  philosophy  or  busi- 
ness considerations,  the  A  A.  A,  paid  to  have  the  cotton 
plowed  under  without  avail,  and  in  1933  they  instituted  the 
program  under  which  221.149  brood  sows,  1,083,650  pigs, 
weighing  from  70  to  100  pounds,  were  brought  up  and  proc- 
essed for  relief  distribution,  and,  in  addition,  5.105,067  little 
pigs  too  small  for  food  purposes  were  purcha^sed  and  slaugh- 
tered. These  little  pigs  were  either  converted  into  fertilizer 
or,  as  happened  in  Ea-^t  St.  Louis,  thrown  bv^dily  into  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  entire  program  of  plowing  under 
and  killing  cost  the  ta.xpayers  directly  more  than  $20,000,000 
for  the  pigs  alone.  This  program  was  put  into  effect  just 
1  year  ahead  of  one  of  the  worst  droughts  in  the  last  30 
years.  The  consumers  of  pork  and  pork  products  are  still 
paying  for  this  econo.mic  mistake. 

THE    riR.ST    PSOGR.'^M 

Prom  the  preceding  ev^nto  it  will  be  seen  that  the  A.  A.  A. 
entered  into  its  existence  with  a  destructive  program  In 
hand.  The  first  3  years  'f  a.  A.  A.  might  well  be  classed  as 
the  destructive  years,  for  during  this  time  the  farmer  was 
led  into  a  program  of  crop  restriction  and  food  destruction 
which  also  almost  destroyed  his  own  economic  independence, 
for  as  the  Government  grew  more  lavish  m  its  expenditures. 
so,  too.  the  farmer  grew  more  expectant  and  more  dependent 
on  A.  A.  A.  checks.  The  more  recent  program,  based  on 
the  conservation  of  soil  resources,  is  the  constructive  phase 
of  A.  A.  A.  to  date. 

BEFOHK    F.OOSrVELT 

Before  President  Roosevelt  took  office  the  Government  had 
experimented  with  the  agricultural  problem  in  several  ways, 
but  no  great  sums  of  money  were  mvolved  in  these  expert- 
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ments.  The  greatest  sum  heretofore  spent  by  the  Depart- 
ment was  in  1932  when  the  expenditures  totaled  $318,000,000. 
The  relation  of  expenditures  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  total  agricultural  production  in  the  decade 
from  1928  to  1937  is  shown  by  chart  No.  2  and  the  table 
accompanying  it. 

Special  Table  No.  2 — Table  showing  Nation's  agricultural  income 
by  years  from  1928-37,  with  expenditures  of  the  Department  of 

A^iciilturr  jcr  each   year,  and  reduced   to  a  percentage  of   the 

agricultural  mcome 


Ytar 


I92S 

iy2-j 

1930 

1«U 

is*a2 

1933 

1934 

IVH.'i 

lyjfi 

1937'. — 


National  agri- 
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'  Prplimin.iry  r-stimatr-  of  aRriniltural  Lncoaic  by  Dcpartmeat  of  Asp'iculture  news 
relca,-!  371  ;■;.■<  2  Uale-i  Sei)t.  14,  1U37, 

N0TK9 

.K<\i\  nv  Not  to  exceed  tsn.nnn.nno  of  the  fund?  made  svialahlrtindTtbp  head  "PiiT- 
mcnls  for  AEriciilUiral  Adjti.'ttment"  in  the  .-^uiipiemental  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
joar  ly37,  also  available  for  thi.s  purpo.-*,  fur  1937. 

Add  (21.  Not  to  exWH"!  $10.0X1.000  of  the  funds  mnde  svailablo  by  the  act  of  Kug. 
24,  1935,  and  $&u.000,utxj  of  the  unexpended  balances  provided  for  by  the  act  of  May 
12,  ly33. 

Add  f3V  Unoblipited  balances  from  193*5  available  1937,  $24,3M,nn<-). 

Add  (41.  Appropriation  of  $C».000,t^)OU  for  public  highways  included  in  general 
public  work.s  prograin--aIlocated  to  Department  of  .Vgricullure. 

All  fi(nir>^s  are  taken  from  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  and  from  Department 
of  Agriculture  news  releases. 

SPECIAL  NOT! 

Appropriation?  of  the  first  srs.<!ion  of  the  Peventy-flfth  Con(Te^>;  for  ai!Ticu1turaI_pur- 
poses,  accirdinc  to  a  table  prepared  by  Congressman  John  Taber,  of  New  Vurk, 
arnounte.l  to  $'.*■■;:■>, 7n-!,7s3. 

The  nstirnate  of  Congressman  Cannon  of  Missouri,  of  the  appropriations  and  re- 
Bppropriati'ins  lor  the  same  i.)eno.l  were  $730,381,208, 

J-'rom  CONGEKSSIUNAL  Rkcoed.  Aug.  21,  1937. 

Prom  this  chart  and  table  it  will  be  seen  that  where  the 
Department  had  only  $1.55  for  each  $100  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  spend  in  1928,  it  is  now  spending  at  a  rate  almost 
600  percent  greater. 

WHAT  HAS   BEEN   ACCOMPLISHED 

While  the  farmers'  income  has  undoubtedly  been  raised, 
both  through  crop-control  methods  and  by  the  distribution 
of  Government  largesse  In  the  form  of  benefit  checks,  the 
farm  problem  is  today  as  acute  as  ever.  Most  of  the  gains 
to  agriculture  have  again  been  absorbed  in  rising  land  values. 
With  its  attendant  tax  burden  and  the  increasing  costs  of 
farm  labor,  machinery,  and  implements,  as  well  as  those 
articles  of  consumption  which  the  farmer  must  buy  in  the 
market.  The  rising  consumer  goods  cost  are  not  confined 
alone  to  city  folks.  The  farmer  eventually  pays  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  costs  erf  his  commodities  to  the  city 
consumers. 

Besides  costing  the  Federal  Government  more  than  $3,- 
000,000,000  in  the  last  4  years,  the  program  initiated  under 
the  A.  A.  A.  has  in  all  probability  cost  the  domestic  consumer 
an  added  $5,000,000,000  in  increased  food  costs  diu-ing  the 
last  4  years.  This  Increase  is  most  notable  in  the  cost  of 
meats  which  have  been  increased  as  much  as  100  percent  in 
some  communities.  Meats  and  animal  products,  such  as 
butter,  milk,  and  cheese,  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  average 
meal  In  most  of  America.  The  production  and  processing 
of  meats  and  dairy  products  constitute  two  of  our  largest 
industries  as  well  as  making  up  two  of  our  major  farm  crops. 
The  annual  consumption  of  these  two  food  commodities  runs 
well  over  $4,000,000,000  armually.  While  the  cost  of  our  food 
has  advanced  approximately  28.7  percent  in  the  past  5  years, 
rise  in  meats  has  been  much  greater  than  the  average,  the 
estimated  increase  to  consumers  amoimting  to  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  half  a  year. 

ESEAD 

Bread,  which  also  makes  up  a  part  of  the  average  family's 
staple  diet,  has  taken  a  slow  upturn  which  has  increased  the 


Nation's  bread  bill  by  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year.  Prac- 
tically every  product  which  the  A.  A.  A.  attempted  to  control, 
with  the  exception  of  sugar,  is  costing  the  consumer  more, 
although  in  many  instances,  the  supply  far  exceeds  all  nor- 
mal demands. 

WHEEE    P.\ET    OF    THE    MONET    WENT 

While  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  last  three  Con- 
gresses have  for  the  most  part  been  spent  and  the  agricul- 
tural problem  is  still  unsolved,  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  specific  expenditures  which  it  seems 
might  normally  have  been  curtailed. 

Permit  me  to  refer  fii-st  to  the  enormous  sums  which  have 
been  spent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  "travel 
expense." 

In  1936  this  sum  amounted  to  $7,702,141. 

The  distribution  is  shown  by  a  special  table  which  also 
accounts  for  an  additional  $1,104,133  spent  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  same  year  for  the  "transportation  of  things." 

Table  shcncinp  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
travel  expense  in  t}ie  fiscal  year  1936,  distributed  by  offices  and 
bureaus 

Distribution: 

Secretary's  office  and  departmental ft37.5,  711 

Weather'  Bureau 26  138 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 2,223.564 

Bureau  of  Dairy  In(3ustry 10  094 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 198,  150 

Forest    Service 951,489 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soil 85,265 

Bureau  of  Entomolopy.  etc 664  393 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 297,387 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 320,944 

Bureau   of   Agricultural    Engineering 29,502 

Bureau  of  Agricultural   Economics 388  7C2 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 2.531 

Enforcement  of  Commodity  Exchange   Act 4.659 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 115,314 

Soil   Conservation   Service 911,103 

Miscellaneous  travel  expenses 1,097,165 


Total  for  all  bureaus.  1936, 


.-   7,702,141 


Table  showing  expenditures  of  Department  of  Agrictdture  for  trans- 
portation of  things  m  the  fiscal  year  1936,  distributed  by  offices 
and  bureaus 

Distribution : 

Secretary's  ofQce  and  departmental $55,486 

Weather   Bureau 29  682 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 45.  698 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 4,  009 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 40,  153 

Forest    Service 290.925 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soil 3,866 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  etc 183,563 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 30,229 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering 4.356 

Bureau  of  Agricultural   Economics 44,483 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 373 

Enforcement  of  Commodities  Exchange  Act 470 

Soil   Conservation   Service 170.761 

Miscellaneous  expenditures;  transportation  of  things.  1 .  654 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 68,533 


Total  for  transportation  of  things 1,  104,  133 

Besides  this  huge  sum  spent  for  travel  and  transportation, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  own  and  operate  an  undeter- 
mined number  of  motor-driven  vehicles. 

riJTY    THOUSAND    MOTOB   VEHIC1X9 

While  there  are  motor  vehicles  \i-ith  Department  of  Agri- 
culture identification  plates  on  them  numbered  at  more  than 
56,000,  no  accurate  figures  are  available  at  the  Department 
as  to  the  total  number  of  motor-driven  vehicles  now  in  opera- 
tion. The  publicity  staff  at  the  Department  recently  issued 
the  following  tentative  count  as  of  December  31,  1936; 

4, 167  passenger-carrying  vehicles. 
84  station  wagons. 
4  busses. 
35,  000  motor  trucks,  tractor  trucks,  tractors,  etc. 
626  trailers  and  semitrailers. 
25  motorcycles. 


39,  963  admitted  motor  vehicles. 

New  motor  cars  and  motor  vehicles  purchased  from  appro- 
priations during  1937  are  not  incliKied  in  this  fi,gtire. 
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It  is  conceivable  that  economies  mig  it  have  been  effected 
In  both  the  purchase  and  operation  of  Eiotor  vehicles  without 
senously  impairing  the  welfare  of  the  Average  farmer. 

LAXS   PXTSCHASI 

Up  to  June  30.  1937.  approximately  ^. 
marginal  and  forest  lands  have  been 
agencies  of  the  Department  at  an  avel^ge  cost  of  $4.83 
acre.    The  land  cost  roughly  approximated  $50,000,000. 
a  second  phase  in  this  land  acquisition 
Department  embarked   on   a   development   program   which 
from  November  15.  1935.  to  April  10.  19  37.  furnished  employ- 
ment to  as  many  as  51.000  relief  workers 


planted  trees,  constructed  water-impounding  dams,  and  per 


December  1 


.100.000  acres  of  sub- 
jurchased  by  various 
per 
As 
and  use  program,  the 


who  built  roads. 


program  cost  the  Gov- 
the  rate  of  $658  per 


has  been  for  sev- 

of  Virginia,  who  has 

in  the  construction 

hofciestead  projects  and 

at  Greenbelt,   near 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 


in  the  Congressional 
of  housing  a  family 


into  the 
will  serve 


M.  C 

an  original 


formed  other  work.  This  develoixnent 
ernment  more  than  $39,000,000,  or  at 
man-year  of  employment. 

EXSrTTLXMENT    PtOJICtrS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  durin ;  1936  was  given  com 
plete  jurisdiction  over  the  Resettle  nent 
which  started  up  as  an  independent  establishment  under  the 
direction  of  Rexford  G.  Tugwell.  who  pad  been  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  I 

The  Resettlement  Administration,  wiich  has  recently  be- 
come the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
eral  years  the  target  of  Senator  Byrd, 
charged  gross  waste  and  extravagancy 
of  homes,  both  on  the  subsistence 
in  the  suburban  resettlement  project^ 
Washington,  D.  C;  Greenfields,  near 
Oreenhills.  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Senator  B-nu)  made  a  thorough  checjc  of  the  moneys  spent 
on  all  the  projects  and  placed  figiues 
R>?coai)  showing  the  average  unit  cos 
at  Greenbelt.  Md..  was  well  over  $16.0(0 

As  a  striking  example  of  how  mone:  r  was  poured 
homestead  projects.  Penderlea  Homesteads,  N 
as  an  Illustration. 

PENOnUXA    BOMXSTZAIIB, 

Penderlea   Homesteads   consists   of 
4.550  acres  in  Pender  County,  which  is 
em  part  of  the  State  on  the  Atlantic 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $7.10  an  acrb.     On  this 
houses  for  farm  homesteaders  have  b^en  erected 
erase  farmstead  consists  of  a  20-acre   ract,  improved  with  a 
four-  to  six-room  frame  house,  a  chicken  house  with  fenced 
in  chicken  nm,  a  bam,  a  movable  hqg  house,  and  a  pump 
house. 

Each  house  Is  equipped  with  a  cdmplete  built-in  bath, 
kitchen  cabinet,  sewerage  system  wltl  septic  tank,  a  water 
system  with  electric  pump,  pressure  tank,  and  hot -water 
facihUes. 

All  the  farmsteads  are  thoroughly  nkodem  and  well  above 
the  average  accommodations  of  the  farmers  of  North  Caro- 
lina or  any  of  the  neighboring  South  !rn  States 
ticular  feature  of  this  activity  is  the  f a<  ;t  that  these  expensive 
Improvements  are  being  placed  on  land  costing  only  $7.10 
an  acre,  when,  by  contrast,  the  Department 
bujring  op  land  In  this  price  class  in  all 
as  part  of  the  land-retirement  profifrari. 

MONKT  snarr  at  aovaitcx  or  LAip  acquisition 

Quite  frequently  in  the  Resettlemen 
sums  were  spent  in  land- use  improvements  prior  to  the 
Government  acquiring  title  to  the  Ian  Is.  As  an  example  of 
this  policy  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  the  Shelby  Forest 
project  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 

On  June  30.  1936.  the  Resettlemei^t 
ported  they  had  accepted  options  on 


the  project  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $ 


Administratioi.i  re- 
.688  acres  of  land  for 
.41.874.  Prior  to  this 
date  444  relief  clients  had  been  emplojjed  on  the  project  at  a 
total  cost  of  $142,878.  although  the  Pe  leral  Government  had 
not  taken  title  to  one  single  acre  of    he  tract. 

no  CHXaU,  UTTLZ   CH]  CX3 


A  special  i>hase  of  the  spending  of 


worthy  of  special  mention  before  passiJ  ig  to  a  further  discus 


8ion  of  the  future  possibilities  of  legisl  ition  and  spendings  is 
the  rn»,nnmr  fn  which  rental  and  bei^t  checks  were  dis- 


tract of 
situated  in  the  south- 
coast.  The  land  was 
land  142 
The  av- 


is engaged  in 
parts  of  the  Nation 


Administration  large 


the  A.  A.  A.  which  is 


tributed.  As  previou.sIy  told,  more  than  24.000.000  checks 
were  distributed  during  th*^  fir.>t  .3  years  of  the  program. 
These  checks  went  to  approximately  3  000,000  farmers  and 
1,000,000  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  Included  in  the  3.000,000 
farmers  are  certain  groups  mentioned  aa  "agricultural  in- 
terests." These  groups  include,  besides  the  ordinary  dirt 
farmer  operating  an  individual  farm,  corporate  farmers, 
banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  companies,  and  even  State 
governments. 

In  the  wide  distribution  of  the  moneys  paid  out  under  the 
direction  of  A.  A.  A.  many  large  chfck.s.  varying  in  amount 
from  $10,000  to  upward  of  a  million  doUars,  have  found 
their  way  into  the  ccffers  of  large  plantation  owners,  corpo- 
rate producers  of  beet  and  cane  surzar,  producers  of  cotton 
and  tobacco,  and  also  to  the  tills  of  insurance  companies  and 
banks  with  large  real-estate  holdings. 

The  small  checks,  incidentally,  went  to  the  tenant  farmers 
and  the  sharecroppers  Many  checks  issued  were  for  amounts 
well  under  a  single  dollar. 

As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  careless  system  under  which 
payments  were  distributed,  recardle.ss  of  all  the  millions  of 
cards  on  file,  there  Ls  the  case  of  B.  F.  Abbott,  of  Granite 
City.  111.,  who  owns  a  .small  farm  in  Stoddard  County,  Mo. 
In  1936  Abbott  received  a  check  for  $4,18  as  his  share  for 
cooperating  in  the  crop-restriction  program  of  1935. 

In  1936,  in  accordance  with  the  soil-consprvation  practice, 
Mr.  Abbott  planted  8  acres  of  his  farm  in  ^Ls.sou^  to  lespe- 
deza  and  4  acr^s  to  red  top.  On  August  9,  1937,  Mr.  Abbott 
received  check  No.  214.923  m  thp  amount  of  20  cents  in  pay- 
ment for  his  soil-buildmg  practice,  as  evidenced  by  i^chedule 
44.  103-16a.  The  check  was  mailed  from  the  Stoddard 
County  Agricultural  Conservation  A5sociation,  was  signed  by 
Cecil  Thorn,  treasurer.  A.  C.  A.,  and  mailed  from  Bloom- 
field.  Mo. 

On  receipt  of  the  check  for  20  cen^s  Mr.  Abbott  promptly 
WTote  a  St.  Louis  new.spaper,  requesting: 

Will  you  kmdiy  And  out  where  this  money  is  going,  and  why? 

Another  incident  concerning  the  distribution  of  checks  was 
related  by  a  man  who  owns  an  island  in  the  Tenne.s.see  River. 
This  man  reports  that  quite  unexpectedly  and  without  any 
solicitation  whatsoever,  a  check  for  more  than  $80  was  re- 
ceived last  year. 

As  no  airanpements  had  been  made,  no  soil-conservation 
or  crop-control  methods  put  m  practice,  the  propriety  of  ac- 
cepting the  check  was  debated.  He  finally  deposited  it  in  a 
Tennessee  bank  with  the  consohne  thought  that  everyone  else 
was  doing  it. 

Among  the  recipients  of  large  checks  in  1937  was  the  Delta 
Pine  ii  Land  Co..  operators  of  plantations  in  Bolivar  County. 
Miss.  The  check  for  1937  amounted  to  $60,388.  In  1936 
this  company  received  checks  totaling  $114,840.  The  Delta 
Pine  L  Land  Co.  is  a  British  syndicate.  The  manager  of 
the  company  is  Oscar  Johnston,  former  finance  director  of 
the  original  A.  A.  A.  and  later  manager  of  the  Government 
Cotton  Producers  Pool,  which  h.a.s  been  liquidated.  It  seems 
quite  ironical  that  Mr.  Johnston  is  still  listed  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Commcdi'y  Cr^^dit  Corporation  and  also  vice 
president  of  this  indept^ndent  establishment  of  which  Henry 
A.  Wallace  is  also  a  director 

To  list  all  of  the  large  checks  that  have  gone  to  banks  and 
insurance  companies  would  require  too  much  space,  but  these 
instances  are  given  to  remind  the  reader  that  millions  of 
taxpaymg  Americans  will  be  interested  m  the  answer  to  Mr. 
Abbott's  question,  •Will  you  kindly  f.nd  out  where  this 
money  is  going,  and  why:*" 

WH.\T  IN    THE   FUTXJHE  FOR   ACRICXItTX-RE? 

The  kind  of  p.':)sp«Tity  we  want  Is  th*"  sound  and  pormanent 
kind  -.vhich  !.s  not  bui'.t  up  temporarily  at  the  expen.se  of  any  .sec- 
tion o"  group.      iF    D    R,  nr'-sicje  rhat,  October   12.   1937  ) 

The  only  commitment  which  bind^  Congress  to  a  considera- 
tion of  farm  legislation  is  a  joint  resolution  passed  during  the 
closing  hours  of  the  la^t  session. 

According  to  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace,  this  joint  resolu- 
tion pledges  the  Congress  to  lei,^slation  which  will — 

Protect  the  food  .supplies  of  the  conf^umer  against  drought  by 
an  ever-normal   granajy,   and   to   bring   greater   stability   to   farm 
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Income  by  commodity  lonnB,  and   when  the  ever-normal   granary 
overflows,  by  "control  of  surpluses." 

In  the  discussions  in  the  House  of  Representatives  before 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution,  Congressman  Marvin 
Jones,  of  Texas,  cliairman  of  the  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, denied  the  resolution  would  pledge  the  Members  to 
any  specific  program. 

Minority  Leader  Snell  expressed  the  opinion  in  the  reso- 
lution— 

Is  nothing  but  an  alibi  for  the  purpose  of  soft-soaping  the  farmers 
to  make  them  think  that  sometime  they  are  going  to  get  something, 
and  an  excuse  of  the  present  administration  for  not  doing  anything 
lor  the  American  farmer. 

Among  others  in  the  House  who  opposed  the  resolution 
was  Congressman  Gekald  Boileau,  of  Wisconsin,  who  said 
of  the  resolution: 

I  submit  to  you — it  Is  a  new  low  in  legislation. 

In  the  Senate  the  resolution  was  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting discussion  during  which  Senator  Bennett  C.  Clark, 
of  Missouri,  inquired  whether  or  not  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  not  be  used  to  perform  all  the  functions 
envisioned  in  the  resolution.  However,  Senator  Clark  also 
said: 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  from  my  c.vperience  with  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  and  from  the  experience  of  other  Senators. 
I  would  not  trust  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  far  as  I 
can  throw  this  desk  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The 
fact  IS  xhcil  the  Com-nodity  Credit  Corporation  has  deliberately 
violated  the  purposes  for  which  It  was  created. 

With  aU  the  discussions  the  joint  resolution  finally  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  is  the  tie  which  binds  the  Mem- 
bers to  action  at  the  special  session.  What  this  action  will 
be  can  be  further  visualized  from  the  remarks  of  Secretary 
Wallace  in  his  radio  forum  speech  at  New  York,  October  5, 
1937.    In  this  address  Wallace  said: 

*  •  •  On  the  other  hand,  u.se  of  voluntary  control  costs  the 
United  States  Treasury  more  money  than  the  use  of  compulsory 
control.  The  plan  which  will  give  the  maximum  of  income  to 
furm'^rs  at  the  least  cost  to  the  Frd'Tal  lYeasury  is  one  which 
Involves  high  loan  values  and  frequent  use  of  compulsory  con- 
trol. 

We  can  get  a  better  idea  of  what  Mr.  Wallace  has  in  mind 
for  agriculture  from  another  pronouncement  in  the  same 
address.     He  said: 

It  nilj;ht  be  well  worth  while  for  both  farm  and  city  people  to 
debate  during  the  months  Immediately  ahead  a.s  to  whe'her  the 
maximum  national  welfare  can  be  attained  year  after  year  bv  the 
u;<'  of  the  ever-normal  granary  built  largely  on  moderate  loans 
and  voluntary  control  through  the  incentive  of  conservation  and 
adjustment  payments  or.  In  an  ever-normal  granary  built  largely  on 
hipher  loans  and  compulsory  control  of  the  ."iurplus.  but  requiring 
less  expenditure  of  Government  funds.  With  the  world  situation 
as  it  is  today,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  choose  one  or  the  other. 

This  indicates  that  above  all  things  Mr.  Wallace  is  com- 
mitted to  an  ever-normal  granary  under  any  circumstances 
and  that  his  view  of  agriculture,  like  other  views  of  leaders 
in  th"  administration,  is  conditioned  not  entirely  upon 
rational  affairs,  but  rather  upon  international  economics. 
Mr.  Wallace's  plan,  either  way.  is  but  another  step  toward 
the  full  regimentation  of  the  farmer. 

The  present  bill  is  very  complicated,  and  its  passage  would 
further  complicate  the  agricultural  situation  by  injecting 
nr'v;  regimentary  and  supervisory  features.  The  basic  weak- 
ness of  the  Jones  bill  is  in  the  attempt  to  set,  first,  "parity" 
prices  for  agricultural  products  equivalent  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  such  agricultural  products  as  obtained  between 
/-ueu.st  1909  and  July  1914:  and.  second,  to  establish  "parity" 
of  income  for  the  farmer  based  on  net  income  during  the 
Eame  period  of  time. 

This  feature  of  the  act  could  only  work  were  we  living  in 
a  static  world,  and  were  the  people  of  the  Unit-ed  States  able 
to  control  the  habits  and  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  other  countries.  However,  the  regimentary 
features  of  the  bill  may  nm  afoul  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  the  bill  made  law.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Hoosac 
Mills  decision  January  6.  1936.  held  that  benefit  payments 
aad  processing-tax  provisions  of  the  A.  A.  A.  invaded  the 


rights  reserved  to  the  States  and  were  unconstitutional.    The 
Court  declared: 

The  act  invades  the  reserved  rights  of  Stat.es.  It  Is  a  statutory 
plan  to  regxilate  and  control  agricultural  production,  a  matter 
beyond  the  power  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  tax. 
the  appropriation  of  funds  raised,  and  the  direction  for  their  dis- 
bursement, are  parts  of  the  plan.  They  are  but  means  to  an 
unconstitutional  end. 

The  Court  further  declared: 

The  same  proposition  otherwise  stated  1b  that  powers  not 
granted  are  prohibited.  None  to  regulate  agricultural  production 
is  given,  and  therefore  legislation  by  Congress  for  that  purpose  Ib 
forbidden. 

A  Study  of  both  the  bill  and  Secretary  Wallace's  plans  for 
an  ever-normal  granary  indicate  that  neither  present  any 
situation  which  would  materially  differ  from  that  which  was 
declared  impossible  of  control  by  Federal  legislation  under 
the  Constitution. 

In  fact,  it  is  plain  that  any  form  of  compulsory  control, 
with  or  without  loans,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  be  certain  to 
find  stiff  resistance  in  the  courts. 

RESISTANCK    AND    OPPOSmOW 

Wheeler  McMillan,  editor  of  an  agricultural  journal, 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  opposition  as  he  followed  Secre- 
tary Wallace  on  the  radio  forum,  October  5,  1937,  McMillan 
summarized  his  view  in  the  following  words: 

The  ever-normal  granary  appears  to  propose  a  compound  that 
Includes  the  worst  blunders  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  (1929  33) 
and  the  primary  fallacies  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

Tliere  are  too  many  sound  construction  policies,  measures  that 
would  unquestionably  benefit  both  American  consumers  and 
American  farmers,  to  Justify  venturing  further  into  courses  such 
as  the  ever-normal  granary. 

One  of  the  principal  groups  of  organized  farmers  who 
oppose  the  ever-normal-granary  plan  and  regimentation  is 
the  National  Grange. 

In  a  radio  address  at  Columbus,  Oho,  October  16.  the 
national  master  of  the  Grange,  L.  J.  Talier,  said: 

We  all  can  now  agree  that  It  Is  fortunate  fnat  the  proposed  bills 
introduced  In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  with  their  regimenta- 
tion and  their  penalties,  were  not  adopted. 

That  the  Grange  proposes  to  proceed  strictly  under  the 
Constitution  can  be  understood  from  another  declaration  by 
Mr.  Taber: 

The  Grange  will  ever  support  cooperation  and  ever  fight  tm- 
necessary  regimentation. 

The  Grange  has  declared  aLso  for  "an  economics  for  agri- 
culture of  balanced  abundance  rather  than  balanced 
scarcity." 

Along  with  the  Grange  In  opposing  Mr.  Wallace's  plans 
will  be  found  the  members  and  representatives  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Coop)erative  Union  of  America, 
known  as  the  Farmers'  Union.  PracUcally  every  member  of 
this  organization  is  a  real  dirt  farmer,  acquainted  through 
first-hand  contact  \^1th  all  the  problems  of  mortgages,  ten- 
antry, and  droughts. 

The  Farmers'  Union  has  recently  charged  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  issuing  crop  and  income  forecasts  that 
are  "misleading  and  deceptive",  in  that  they  do  not  reflect 
actual  farm  conditions  but  give  the  public  the  impression 
the  farmers  are  better  of!  than  they  really  are.  The 
Farmer's  Union  claim  the  huge  drop  in  farm  mortgages  is 
due  in  fact  and  to  the  fact  that  many  farmers  have  given 
up  their  homes  and  land,  and  not  because  they  paJd  up 
their  old  obligations.  Under  new  ownership,  the  Farmers' 
Union  points  cut.  the  land  became  free  of  mortgage  indf^bted- 
ness  in  many  instances  simply  by  the  process  of  the  mort- 
gage holder  taking  title. 

A  third  group  expected  to  present  considerable  opposition 
to  any  regimentary  form  of  agricultural  bill  is  the  newly 
formed  National  Process  Tax  Recovery  Association. 

NATIONAL    PBOCESS    TAX     RBCOVXaY     ASSOCIATION 

The  members  of  the  National  Process  Tax  Recovery  As- 
sociation are  interested  in  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution 
introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  by  Senator 
Frazieh  and  Representative  William  Ltboo:.  both  of  North 
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to   do.     In.stead  of  curtailing   the  amount   raised,   the   bill 
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present  Soil  Conservation  Act.  which 
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National  Resources  Committee,  and 
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In  many  sections  of  the  country  the  traveler  will  fre- 
quently see  a  shiny  new  automobile  beside  a  farm  house  that 
seems  almost  unfit  for  human  habitiUion.  This  is  additional 
evidence  of  the  changing  costcnis  of  the  ccuntr^'side. 

CONCLUSIONS THE     PROEI-EM3    OF     AGRirrLTTRB 

Excepting  for  four  or  five  times  m  the  last  150  years  the 
United  States  has  be?n  able  to  produce  all  of  its  necessary 
food  requirements,  with  the  possible  exception  of  sugar.  In 
practically  every  year  the  Nation  ha.>  p.-oduced  an  exportable 
surplus  of  food  and  of  fiber  products  used  m  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth.  So  America's  capacity  to  produce  her  present 
food  requirements  is  not  an  immediate  problem. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  early  days  land  values  and 
commodity  prices  were  relatively  low.  They  remained  low 
until  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  when  the  Nation  entered 
into  a  period  of  industrial  expansion  vvhich  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  rush  of  immigrants  to  America  to  settle  the 
remaining  available  public  lands. 

With  the  coming  of  the  automobile  aee  and  the  increased 
population  due  to  immigration  and  r.atural  caases  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  became  more  intricate  and  diflBcult  to 
solve,  for  transportation  entered  as  a  vital  factor.  While 
improved  methods  on  the  farm  loweicd  the  unit  cost  of  agri- 
cultural production,  these  reductions  and  more  were  ab- 
sorbed in  increased  land  values  with  the  attendant  tax  and 
labor  burdens  and  increased  prices  paid  by  farmers. 

Farming  gradually  assumed  the  statiLs  of  a  business  rather 
than  a  vocation.  Lake  other  busine.ss  it  was  hardly  out  of 
its  growing  pains  when  it  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  its  own 
competition. 

This  self-competition  is  what  Secretary  Wallace  seeks  to 
regulate  in  his  ever-normal-eranary  plan. 

Concededly  the  real  problem  of  agricultui-e  today  is  to  de- 
vise some  plan  which  enables  the  producer  to  make  at  Ica^t 
a  nominal  profit  without  sacrificing  his  personal  liberties 
or  imtiative. 

When  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  farmers'  problem  the 
Government  proposes  either  expwrt  sub.sidics  or  loans,  de- 
pendent upon  compulsory  crop  reductions  to  limit  surpluses, 
either  of  which  are  payable  from  public  moneys  raised  by 
any  method  which  increases  prices  to  the  consumer,  the 
fanners'  problem  then  becomes  a  consumer-taxpayer  prob- 
lem, in  which  everyone  has  a  vital  interest.  Whether  or  not 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its  mounting  expendi- 
tures and  increasing  activities,  can  or  will  render  any  .sub- 
stantial contnbut-ion  to  the  solution  of  these  problems  of 
agriculture  is  a  question  which  remaiiLs  unan.swered. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  i  Mr.  BtTKDicKl 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  the  railroad 
companies  cannot  pay  their  executives  50  *o  150  thousand 
dollars  annually  as  salary  and  service  charges  in  other  cor- 
porations they  put  up  a  howl  to  the  Government  that  they 
are  operating  at  a  loss  and  mat  many  companies  are  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  They  demand  cost  of  production  based 
upon  a  saiary-to-executives  basis  that  is  nothing  short  of 
scandalous.  They  ask  the  Interstate  Commrrce  Conimis- 
sion  to  allow  them  to  boost  their  rates  15  percent  so  that 
they  can  filch  another  billion  dollars  out  of  the  public  in 
1  year. 

The  funny  part  of  this  whole  situation  is  that  the  railroads 
will  get  what  they  go  after.  The  President,  himself,  who 
has  posed  as  the  people's  champion  for  several  y.-ars,  has 
weakened  in  the  face  of  this  railroad  demand  and  he  nov/ 
says  that  we  must  rescue  the  railroads.  The  railroads  will 
get  the  authority  to  increase  their  rates. 

When  the  farmer  asks  for  cost  of  production  what  hap- 
pens? Every  daily  newspaper  goes  into  convulsions  over 
such  a  fool  program:  Members  of  Congress  dig  into  the 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  mankind  3.000  years  before 
Christ  to  find  an  example  of  fixed  prices  for  agricultural 
products  that  failed  at  that  time;  the  President  himself  pays 
no  attention  to  the  cost  of  production  but  says  we  must  cur- 
tail production  and  if  the  farmers  will  do  that  they  will 
receive  benefit  payments.    That  is  what  this  bill  is  intending 


Mills  decision  January  6.   1936,  held  that  benefit  payments 
and  processing -tax  provisions  of  the  A.  A.  A.  invaded  the 
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to  do.  TH.-itead  cf  curtailing  the  amount  raised,  the  b:l! 
curtails  the  number  of  ;>cros  that  an  individual  farmer  may 
sow  to  crops,  but  in  any  event,  ii  is  a  llmitinp  cf  production. 

If  and  when  the  farmers  do  this  limiting,  they  are  to 
receive  benefit  payments,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be 
di-vulgcd  at  this  time. 

There  is  nothing  in  sight  that  r(?sembles  money  from 
which  these  fanners  can  be  paid  except  what  has  already 
been  made  ava;l;ible  under  the  soil-conservatmn  prograrri, 
nam  'ly.  $500,000,000.  If  we  enacted  no  hgislation  at  this 
time,  th;:^  $500,000,000  will  be  available  to  farmers  under  the 
soil-conservation  program.  Are  we  adding  any  fund;;  to  this 
amount?     We  are  not.     The  bill  says: 

Sec.  421.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  endin^^  June  30. 
1938.  there  is  hereby  author ■..■'ed  to  be  appropriated,  for  ea^'h  fiscal 
yeur.  for  the  adm.nistraticn  'l'  ih.s  act  and  for  the  making  of 
soll-cnn.<?orvat!rin  and  other  ]iri\Tnent.«.  such  .sum«  a.-^  Congress  may 
detPrinme.  in  addition  to  an.-  amfMint  made  availnble  pursuant  to 
flection  15  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Doaiesiic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended 

Such  .sums  as  Congress  may  appropriate!  How  much  \^n'l 
we  appropriate?  Tlie  chiirman  of  the  Ways  and  Mean.s 
Committee  is  quoted  in  the  nf.vspapors  as  :i:tying  no  new 
taxes  Will  be  added.  The  President  says  and  has  only  said 
two  thincts  since  this  session  convened  that  .seem  outstand- 
ing: First,  no  one  shall  starve,  and  second,  the  Budget  must 
be  balanced.  If  we  are  to  balance  thr  Budget,  then  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  right  when 
he  .says  no  new  taxes  must  3e  added.  If  we  are  to  follow  this 
program,  ■will  someone  risij  in  his  place  in  this  Hoase  and 
say  what  additional  mone\  the  farmer  is  to  receive  that  he 
is  not  now  receiving?  Tliis  tim.e  Congressman  Rich  may 
veil  azk.  "Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money?"  The 
committee  has  decided  against  a  processing  tax.  and  I  think 
rightly  so.  The  process  lax  al\\T.ys  did  ccmr  oW.  of  the 
farmers  th-'mselves.  Tlie  farmers  know  that  now  and  we 
cannot  fool  them  by  talking  "proce-ssing  taxes."  We  u:c  not 
going  to  tax  anything  else  now  that  we  have  decided  to  bal- 
ance the  Budget,  so  what  liind  (  f  an  excuse  can  wc  r.ve  the 
farmers  for  leaving  them  right  where  they  were  before  this 
extra  session  convened? 

If  the  farmers  could  '^hare  the  same  pri\ileges  as  the  rail- 
roads, the\'  could  lave  thei  ■  hemes.  They  could  a.sk  for  and 
receive  higher  prices;  if  they  could  not  pay  their  debts,  they 
could  go  into  receivership  j  nd  give  their  creditors  the  "grand 
go-by":  and  when  everything  was  quift  again  and  the  credi- 
tors had  been  bunkoed  ou:  of  their  claims,  the  court  rould, 
and  usually  riofS.  lift  the  receivership,  and  the  railroads  go 
right  on  as  before.  Can  a  farmer  do  that?  Not  at  all — the 
courts  Will  not  permit  him  to  have  a  breathing  spell  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Frazier-Lemke  refinance  bill.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  the  act  constitutional  but  many  district 
courts  throughout  the  coi.ntry  arbitrarily  refuse  to  let  the 
farmer  into  court  with  his  petition.  If  the  farmer  goes  into 
recri\er^hip  the  same  as  the  railroads  do,  the  farmer  gives 
up  everything  and  has  no  interest  in  the  property.  He  is 
all  through,  while  the  railroads  clean  out  their  creditors  and 
start  ciU  over  again. 

I  h^ve  said  before  on  this  floor,  and  I  repeat  it  now.  that 
we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  production.  Tliis  Gov- 
rrnmiiit  can  well  afford  to  assist  the  producers  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  orderly  maikcting  of  crops,  but  to  interfere 
wilh  production,  unless  it  be  to  assist  in  producing  more,  is 
a  philosophy  that  cannot  stand.  We  never  have  produced 
too  much — we  cannot  produce  enough.  Our  trouble  has 
always  been,  and  is  now.  that  we  permit  conditions  to  exist 
where  there  is  widespread  underconsumption. 

Everyone  seems  excited  about  the  overproduction  of  cotton 
in  the  South  this  year.  It  is  claimed  that  they  have  raised 
13.000  000  bales  too  much.  They  have  not.  They  have  not 
raised  enough.  If  the  people  who  need  clothing  could  buy  It, 
there  would  be  no  surplus  in  the  South.  In  the  county  in 
which  I  live  a  survey  showed  a  great  percentage  of  the 
farmers  who  did  not  have  mattresses  to  sleep  on;  their  chil- 
dren were  too  ragged  to  \:o  to  school:  the  parents  were  in 
rags.    Could  these  people  use  any  of  your  cotton?  ' 


The  very  Negroes  in  the  Scu<h  who  labnr  to  produce  tins 
great  surplus  of  cotton  do  not  sleep  on  mc=.ttresse>  mad-  of 
cotton.  No.  There  art-  thou.sands  and  thousands  of  tiiem, 
right  down  in  the  cotton  fields,  wi'li  cotton  bales  piled  all 
arotmd  them,  that  are  sleeping  on  mattresses  stuffed  with 
hay  and  shucks.  Tlie  trouble  is  the  ptople  in  the  South 
have  not  received  m^^ney  enuugh  for  their  crop  to  enable 
them  to  purcha-se  the  cotton  they  need  themselves.  The 
people  of  the  North  have  no  money  with  which  to  purchase 
the  cotton  that  ;hey  direly  need.  People  ail  over  this  coun- 
try— over  50.000.000  of  them — have  no  money  with  which  to 
purchase  clothing.  Tliat  is  the  trouble,  ar^id  it  is  not  and 
ne'.er  has  been  overproduction. 

Tlie  question  before  u.'^  now  is.  What  can  we  do  now  to 
change  this  situation?  The  situation  is  an  cmcr-ency  .v- na- 
tion now,  for  we  have  delayed  long-range  action,  whuch  ls 
most  desirable,  until  a  great  emergency  is  upon  us.  Will  we 
sit  here  and  see  the  South  sold  out  :n  it.--  coircn  crop  for 
half  the  cost  of  production,  forcing  at  least  a  half  m:l!ion 
people  on  relief,  v. hen  we  assert  that  relief  is  all  through? 
Will  we  sit  here  and  see  the  northern  farmers'  products  go 
for  hflf  the  cost  of  produc'ion,  increasing  forcclostires,  dis- 
possessions, and  general  iiun?  We  cannot  do  that  if  vn'c  are 
to  respond  to  the  pleas  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  We  must 
act  now  to  stem  this  tide.  We  must,  for  the  emergency 
period,  fix  a  miinimum  price  on  our  principal  agricultural 
products  and  then  arrange  our  economic  system  so  that  this 
emergency  will  not  happen  again. 

How  can  permanency  in  agricultuial  life  be  maintained 
and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  gtiaranteod  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness?  It  is  the  easiest  thini  in  the  world  to 
do  If  we  had  the  courage  to  do  it.  Stop  issuing  bonds:  stop 
paj'ing  interest  to  idlers  who  perform  no  worthy  service  and 
remove  this  huge  annual  inteiest  charge  from  the  back  of 
the  American  people.  Today  one-th:rri  of  every  dollar  spent 
for  goods  must  go  to  pay  interest.  Th..t  leaves  our  dollar. 
no  matter  wiio  .spends  it.  actually  66  cents.  We  do  not  get  a 
dollar's  worth  of  goods.  L.-ue  the  greenbacks  and  call  in 
the.^e  bonds  and  pay  them.  What  good  wiil  it  do  as  a  per- 
manent policy  to  fix  the  price  of  agriculturiil  p:uduct.-  if  we 
do  not  stop  the  interest  leak? 

No  one  will  receive  any  of  this  new  money  who  doe-  not 
hold  an  obligation  of  the  Government  or  wlio  does  not  v>\  ik 
for  the  money  or  exchange  something  t  q  i;\alent  to  work 
Houi.e  bill  3297  as  a  permanent  policy  lights  the  way. 

Ttiere  are  two  fundamental  elements  of  prosperity — land 
and  labor.  There  w.iuid  be  no  niillions  idk-  in  th:s  country 
if  the  idle  were  allowed  to  use  the  millicn.s  and  millions  of 
idle  acres  in  this  country.  Tiiey  cannot  use  this  land  for  the 
same  reason  they  cannot  buy  the  cotton  cf  the  South,  the 
corn  of  I^)wa  and  Illinois,  the  wheat  of  Kansas  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  They  have  no  money;  their  purchasing  power  is  gone. 
They  used  up  their  substance  in  paying  interest.  Inteiest 
has  sapped  their  resources,  until  they  have  nothing. 

H.  R.  3297  will  solve  this  problem  and  idle  millicns  can  be 
connected  with  the  soil  and  become  self-sustaining.  wi;h 
enough  buying  power  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  Lv.ng. 
I  refer  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  public  generally 
to  the  speeches  I  made  on  the  fioor  of  this  Home  en  June  29 
and  again  on  August  17,  whhch  fully  and  compittcly  set  forth 
a  plan  by  which  we  could  have  planned  for  permanency  in 
our  whole  social  life. 

Tlic  gist  of  the  financial  operations  under  H.  R.  32D7  will 
result  in  two  nece.ssary  factors  in  a  balanced  socia.)  life. 
Pligher  prices  mu.>t  be  received  for  raw  materials  and  b-tter 
prices  paid  for  lab/tr.  and  at  the  same  time  fabricated  mer- 
chandise must  be  reduced  in  price.  This  must  hapixn  :f  ve 
ever  do  recover.  We  c:innot  take  more  away  from  the 
farmer,  which  increased  railroad  rates  will  do:  we  cannot 
reduce  the  price  paid  to  labor;  we  must  increase  both  if  we 
are  to  allow  the  farmer  and  the  laborer  to  buy  back  what  he 
has  produced.  Fabricated  merchandi.'-e  must  be  bo-ught  if 
factories  are  to  operate,  and  the  price  m.ust  be  reduced  to 
enable  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  to  consume  the 
goods.  Can  thi.s  be  done?  Yes;  it  can  How  can  it?  It 
can  be  done  by  permitting  a  doliaj:  to  buy  a  dollar's  worth 
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of  merchandise, 


does  not  buy  more  than 
because  one- third  of   the 


the  man  at  the  bottom. 
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of  merchandise. 

50   cents  worth 

dollar  goes  to  interest  and  one-st^th  for  taxes,  or  a  trifle 

more  than  that. 

Any  plan  of  action  which  Congreks  can  take  that  does  not 
seek  to  take  care  of  the  underdog 
will  result  in  failure. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  farmers  bf  this  country.  I  do  not 
believe  in  shackeling  them  with  nles  and  regulations  until 
they  are  not  managers  of  their  own  business.  They  will  work 
out  of  a  bad  situation  If  we  permit  them  to  without  sending 
oily  haired  experts  out  to  the  fani  to  tell  them  what  they 
must  do.  Let  us  start  work  on  th»  job  of  cleaning  out  the 
leeches  and  bloodsuckers  that  have  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  farmer  and  brought  on  a  situs  tion  where  the  farmer  is 
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the  interest  barrier, 
the  tax  barrier,  and  free  the  fariner.  U  we  do  that  the 
farmer  will  take  care  of  himself  an  i  do  it  well. 

Just  as  long  as  we  permit  the  f(w  to  use  the  money  and 
credit  of  this  Government  for  their 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  wh<!n  this  financial  structure 
will  sink  the  people  In  a  sea  of  debt  and,  through  their  im- 
pulse to  live,  they  will  rise  up  in  tpeir  mights  and  probably 
destroy  the  good  with  the  bad. 

If  we  really  and  sincerely  desire  tb  perpetuate  this  Govern- 
ment and  make  it  respond  in  fact  t<i  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  must  act  now  and  givi ;  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  chance  to  help  themselves  We  cannot  do  it  by  in- 
creasing railroad  rates  while  farm  i  roducts  sell  far  below  the 
cost  of  production;  we  cannot  do  it  by  allowing  labor  to  work 
for  wages  that  will  not  give  la  wrers  purchasing  power 
enough  to  assist  in  buying  back  what  they  themselves  have 
produced. 

We  have  the  greatest  opportunity  today  to  do  something 
for  the  distressed  of  this  Nation  thit  any  Congress  ever  had 
the  chance  to  do.  Are  we  equal  to  the  job?  Will  we  do  It? 
[  Applause.  1 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  PoagiI. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ilk;  a  number  of  the  rest  of 
us  this  afternoon,  I  haul  one  of  those  prepared  speeches  to 
deliver  to  this  House,  but  at  this  late  hour  I  am  going  to 
forget  all  about  that  speech.  I  simply  want  to  tell  you  a 
story  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Sbuth,  that  you  may  more 
clearly  decide  for  yourselves  whet  ler  this  Congress  should 
do  something  of  benefit  to  agriculture  or  not. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  In  Wasiington  this  session,  and 
quite  a  bit  of  the  time  during  the  ast  session.  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  wages,  an  d  about  what  men  should 
get  for  their  work.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  a 
laborer  gets  when  he  labors  in  tte  cotton  fields,  the  man 
who  drags  the  sack  down  the  long,  long  rows.  It  is  a  well 
accepted  fact,  known  to  all  of  tho;«  who  study  agricultural 
economics,  that  the  price  per  pouid  of  lint  cotton  almost 
exactly  measures  the  wage  per  :iour  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  who  produce  that  crop.  \  re  arrive  at  that  through 
the  simple  formula  of  considering  the  way  we  handle  the 
cotton  crop.  Throughout  all  the  South  It  is  customary. 
where  a  man  rents  cotton  land  on  halves,  that  he  gets  one- 
half  of  the  gross  production  and  supplies  the  labor  for  the 
production.  The  landlord  furnish  ?s  the  teams,  the  tools, 
and  the  land,  but  the  laborer  gets  cne-half,  whether  It  be  in 
kind  or  whether  it  be  in  wages,  one-half  of  the  gross  pro- 
duction, or  250  pounds  out  of  each  bale. 

According  to  an  of  the  a«ricultu:  al  colleges  and  all  those 
who  have  studied  It  It  takes  250  maa-hours  to  produce  a  bale 
of  cotton.  That  means  that  for  ev  iry  hour  that  man  works 
he  gets  just  what  1  pound  of  cott<n  brings  on  the  market. 
cotton  selling  at  7.90  in  Waco,  Tex.  now.  less  than  8  cents  a 
pound,  mouu  that  the  man  who  n:ade  that  cotton  crop  got 
leas  than  •  centa  an  hour  for  his  wc  rk.  and  they  do  not  work 
all  the  time,  because  the  a\'erage  cotton  farmer  and  the 
^rengt  cotton  hand  only  puts  in  a  few  weeks  in  the  sprir^, 
rldet  a  cultlrator  a  few  days  in  the  summer,  and  picks  for 
a  few  weeks  In  the  falL  The  avenge  income  of  the  citizens 
of  one  of  my  counties  in  the  Cotton  Belt  to  Texas  this  latt 


year  was  13  cents  per  day.  You  talk  to  me  about  what  peo- 
ple should  earn  in  waf?es!  We  are  making  13  cents  per  day 
in  the  cotton  fields.  We  are  makmg  less  than  8  cents  per 
hour  for  the  wage  of  those  who  toil  and  produce  that  crcp. 
Thxink  of  it.  I  just  want  you  to  think  of  it  as  man  to  man. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  you  going  to  sit 
idly  by  here  and  say,  "We  are  not  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cotton  farmer"?  Are  you  going  to  say  that 
because,  perchance,  he  lives  only  in  one  section  of  this 
Nation  that  you  cannot  be  concerned  about  him? 

My  friends,  these  cotton  farmers  make  up  25  percent  of 
the  population  of  this  Nation— 30,000  000  people.  What 
purchasing  power  can  there  be  in  those  30.000,000  people  to 
buy  your  fabricated  articles,  to  buy  your  dairy  products,  and 
to  buy  your  machinery?  How  can  we  purchase  on  an  income 
of  13  cents  a  day?  Remember  that  8-cent  cotton  means  8 
cents  an  hour  wages.  You  cannot  get  away  from  it.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  you  going  to  say,  "We 
are  not  interested  in  that  man':'"  There  have  been  those 
who  said  it  on  this  floor.  Go  back  and  think  what  that 
will  do  in  your  district.  Do  you  want  to  open  the  markets 
of  the  South  to  sell  your  manufactured  articles?  Do  you 
want  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  give  to  30.000,000  people  buying 
power?  This  agricultural  biD  is  the  only  possibility  of  giving 
the  buying  power. 

Frankly,  I  have  to  confess  that  I  do  not  know  that  the 
bill  which  we  have  l)efore  us  will  give  us  the  bujing  power 
that  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  market  for  your  products,  but 
we  must  make  an  efifort  at  this  Congress  to  secure  an  agri- 
cultural bill  that  will  give  to  the  farmer  not  simply  a  Lvlng. 
but  we  have  to  go  farther  than  that.  We  have  to  go  far 
enough  to  say  that  we  will  increase  the  income  of  the  agri- 
cultural regions  of  this  Nation.  Until  we  have  increased  the 
income  of  the  agricultural  regions  of  thus  Nation,  you  will 
not  have  any  lasting  prosperity  in  any  section  of  this  Na- 
tion. There  is  no  way  under  heaven  whereby  you  can  sell 
your  manufactured  articles  to  a  man  who  is  making  13  cents 
a  day.  You  might  as  well  talk  about  selling  goods  on  the 
pauper  markets  of  Asia.  Ypt,  bear  in  mind  that  the  cotton 
South  is  within  the  United  States. 

Of  course.  I  cannot  tell  how  the  parliamentary  situation 
will  develop,  but  I  hope  it  may  t)ecome  possible  to  offer  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  cotton  section  of  this  bill  so 
that  we  may  have  a  measure  that  will  definitely  guarantee  an 
increased  mcome  to  our  cotton  farmers  and  so  that  we 
may  at  the  same  time  make  provision  to  give  advantage  to 
that  farm  operator  who  farms  his  land  with  tenant  families 
rather  than  to  the  landlord  who  forces  his  tenants  on  relief. 
If  the  Nation  is  to  hav^'  buying  pow(^r,  the  farm  bill  must 
guarantee  a  much  higher  price  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
our  cotton  crop  than  we  received  this  year.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  as.si3t  in  bringing  about  this  increased  income  it 
should  be  distributed  to  the  largest  pos.sible  number  of  family 
units. 

Think  it  over,  my  fn^nds.  and  see  if  we  cannot  arrive  at 
some  measure  whereby  we  can  be  sure  that  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill  our  farmers  will  get  an  increased  income.  When 
we  have  done  that  we  will  have  rendered  the  greatest  serv- 
ice that  we  can,  not  only  to  the  South.  n,)t  only  to  agricul- 
ture, but  to  the  United  States.     ,  Ar.piaui,e.J 

[Here  the  gavel  ft-ll.l 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  MuRDo-.Ki  .such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr,  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  impa.s.-^ioned  .'-peeches  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Ditk  la  i  Mr,  BurdickI  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  ,Mr.  PcageI.  I  realize  the  perplexities  of 
our  situation  now  that  we  are  attempting  to  better  the  lot  of 
the  dirt  farmers,  rrpre-cn-mg  as  they  do  so  many  millions 
of  our  people,  and  at  the  .-ame  time  at  this  special  session  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  great  mass  of  unorganized  labor,  which 
is  the  hope  of  Members  from  the  indusrriai  sections. 

My  far-away  Southwestern  State  of  Arizona  is.  after  all. 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  it.^  product. ve  capacity  in  farm 
output  and  is  not  highly  industnahzed.  either;  but  I  sincerely 
enteriam  a  double  hope  ttiai  we  can  plan  to  do  someUang  by 
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way  of  wage  and  hour  Icgrislation  that  will  increase  the  pur- 
chasing power,  as  my  fr  end  from  North  Dakota  would  have 
it,  on  the  part  of  those  unorganized  in  labor,  and  at  the  sam  • 
time  better  the  lot  of  tl-.e  farnung  class,  as  my  friend  from 
Texas  has  just  indicated. 

A  witty  Frenciiman  one  time  said.  "All  generalities  are 
untrue,  including  this  cne."  Somebody  else  said  that  you 
cannot  indict  a  nation.  I  think  we  might  also  say  of  a 
bill  so  complex  as  this  measure— touching  all  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  Nation — that  we  cannot  accui-ately  say  it  is 
perfect  or  even  that  it  is  entirely  good.  I  feel  that  there 
are  some  rank  discriminations  in  this  bill.  I  am  inclined  to 
favor  it  rather  than  something  we  might  get  in  lieu  of  it. 
not  being  sure  what  we  might  get  in  Ucu  of  it.  However^ 
I  want  to  add  my  .small  voice  to  what  has  already  been  said 
in  one  respect  by  way  of  criticism,  namely,  the  unfairness  of 
this  restrictive  measure  to  irrigated  areas  in  the  West  re- 
cently devoted  to  cotton.  The  State  of  New  Mexico,  a  new, 
developing  region,  would  suffer  a  25-percent  reduction  under 
this  measure;  which  is  much  more  than  the  average  reduc- 
tion for  the  entire  CottDn  Belt,  according  to  the  bill.  The 
State  of  Arizona  will  receive,  under  this  bill,  twice  the  re- 
duction contemplated  for  the  entire  cotton  area.  The  State 
of  California  will  receive  three  times  the  reduction  con- 
templated for  the  entire  cotton  area. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  streaking  for  the  whole  Southwest  in 
regard  to  the  cotton  farmers,  I  ask  that  this  inequality  be 
recognized  and  some  remedy  offered.  We  are  willing  to 
take  the  same  average  reduction  that  all  other  cotton  lands 
must  suffer,  but  two  oi  three  times  the  average  reduction 
for  us  will  be  a  death -dealing  blow. 

These  new  lands  in  tiie  far  Southwest  have  been  wrested 
from  the  desert  at  greit  sacrifice  and  cost  to  courageous 
individuals.  In  much  of  this  new  land  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  stake  It  will  not  pay  the  Government,  any 
more  than  it  would  be  justice  to  the  individuals,  to  throw 
these  acres  back  into  the  desert.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mas.sa.-husens  (Mr,  LuceI. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BurdickI  told  the  ttrcthren  present  that  there  were  25  of 
them.  I  question  his  :5tatistics.  The  last  time  I  counted 
there  were  32,  but  .-^ome  have  gone  out  since,  which  reminds 
me  of  the  stni-y  of  the  Etouthern  darkey  who  was  sent  out  to 
count  the  chickens.  He  came  back  and  said;  "Massa,  there's 
29  of  'em.  There's  one  other  that  runs  round  so  fast  I 
couldn't  count  him."  So  many  Members  have  been  running 
around  since  the  figure.s  were  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  that  I  cannot  seriously  question  him:  but  there 
are  other  of  his  stati.stics  I  want  to  question,  and  I  may  take 
the  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the  reading  of  the  bill  and 
the  5-minute  debate  to  make  you  the  speech  that  seems 
to  be  required.  It  will  be  a  tandem  speech,  so  to  speak,  parts 
of  it  tacked  on  sections  as  opportunity  permits.  I  am  telling 
you  this  so  you  can  teil  the  rest  of  the  Congress  in  order 
that  they  may  be  in  attendance  and  hear  these  gems  as 
they  come  along. 

In  the  course  of  them  I  may  elaborate  on  some  more  of 
the  statistics  of  my  friend  from  North  Dakota  who  tells 
us  that  there  are  50.000,000  people  in  this  country  who  are 
ill-fed.  Ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed.  I  thought  that  nobody 
could  exagg-^rate  more  in  this  particular  than  the  gentleman 
who  originally  gave  out  the  statement  that  one-third  of  the 
American  people  are  ili-clothed.  ill-housed,  and  ill-fed. 
Now  that  our  colleafruc  gels  it  up  to  50,000.000.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  I  may  not  (}utdo  him  by  saying  that  125.000.000 
people  in  this  country  are  ill-clothed,  ill-housed,  and  ill-fed. 
There  are  those  v.ho  possibly  might  say  that  we  are  all 
ill-fed  down  in  the  House  Restaurant.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause] I  may  Ix-  able  to  bring  forward  some  evidence  to 
that  effect. 

I  ?A.<^  v.ant  to  call  attention  to  the  statistics  of  the 
g^-■ntl.^lan  from  Ala'usnia  who.  if  I  understood  him  right, 
said  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  farmers  of  our 
country  were  prooperoui.    Now,  there  was  a  lime  when  all 
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the  people  of  the  country  were  farmers;  so  he  too  may  be 
indulging  :n  hyperbole.  I  think  tliat  is  the  word  for  it. 
hyp,::bclc.  So,  I  do  net  know  just  where  to  stop.  I  may 
even  agree  that  there  has  not  for  900  or  even  9.000  years 
been  a  time  when  anylwdy  in  ihc  world  was  prosperous. 

These  things,  gentlemen,  may  intimate  to  you  what  is  to 
follow.  In  the  movies  nowadays  in  b.nween  the  more  im- 
portant films  there  is  shown  a  list  of  attractions  to  come, 
a  tiresome  list  but  doubtless  good  publicity;  and  so,  even 
though  I  bore  you  with  my  announcement  of  things  that 
are  to  come,  yet  as  a  matter  of  publicity,  I  ask  yju  to  tell 
other  Members  that  somebody  in  the  course  of  this  pro- 
longed discussion  will  speak  for  125,000.000  people,  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Tliey  have  had  no  defense.  At  least  one  word  .should  be 
-■^aid  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  the  Speaker  having 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  W.^ruen,  Chairman  of  the  Commiuee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  tire  Union,  reported  that 
th^t  Committee,  having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.  R.  8505 1  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil 
resources,  and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr,  Sjneaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Recoro  and  include  therein 
the  text  of  a  .short  bill  I  have  introduced,  as  well  as  a  letter 
from  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  addressed 
to  me. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  thpre  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BETTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  undistnbutfd- 
proflts  tax. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.'iDJOXJRNMENT 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  tliat  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  5  oclock  and 
42  minutes  p.  m.i  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  December  2,  1937.  at  12  oclock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE   ON   MERCH.^NT    MARINE    AND   nSHERIlS 

Tire  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532.  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine  policy 
therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  room  219. 
House  Office  Building,  on  Tliursday,  December  2,  1937.  at  10 
a.  m. 

COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATTTRALIZATION 

Tliere  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  in  room  445.  House  Office  Building,  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  on  Thursday.  December  2,  1937,  for  hearing  on 
H.  R.  8349.  for  executive  consideration  of  cancelaUon  of 
citizenship  of  certain  naturalized  persons. 


EXECLTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
861.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance. United  Slates  Army,  dated  November  27.  1937,  for- 
warding statements  of  the  cost  of  manufactures  at  the 
armory  and  arsenals  named  therein,  for  the  fiscal  yar 
ended  June  30.  1937.  was  taken  from  U.r  Speaker's  table 
and  referred  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Expenditures  m  the  Exec- 
utive Departments. 
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REPORTS  OP  CONfMITTEES  ON 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm, 

Mr.  CROWE:  Committee  on  the  Terri 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance  by  the 
city  of  Ketchikan.  Alaska,  of  a  certain 
town  site  of  Ketchikan:  with  amendmen 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.   BINDEHIUP:  Committee   on   the 
7778.     A  bill  to  amend  section  26.  title 
act  entitled  "An  act  making  further 
government  for  Alaska,  and  for  other 
June  6.  1900:  with  amendment  fRept. 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  the  Terrii 
A  bill  to  authorize  public-utility  districts 
Alaska  to  incur  bonded  indebtedness,  and 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1649). 
House  Calendar. 


PUIiUC  BILLS  AND 


ories.    H.  R.  7259. 

United  States  to  the 

tract  of  land  in  the 

'Rept.  No.  1647 >. 

House  on  the  state 


Territories.    H.   R. 

chapter  1.  of  the 

ision  for  a  civil 

Ijurposes."  approved 

1648  >.     Referred 

the  state  of  the 


pi  'ovi 


No. 
(in 


PTJBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLI TTIONS 


tte 


amended 

of 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXH.  public 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota:  A  b 
make  crop,  feed,  and  seed  loans  from 
ministration  refvmdable  by  10-year  inst 
the  Conunittec  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LEA:  A  bill   (H.  R.  8562)   to 
proved  February  18.  1931  (46  Stat.  117 
to  jo-ovide  for  the  deportation  of  aliens 
tenced  for  violation  of  any  law  regula 
cotlcs";  to  the  Committee  on 
tlon. 

By  Mr.  WALLGREN:   A  bill  tH.  R 
13  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  as 
entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  welfare 
In  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
rest  and  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for 
cure  the  abrogation  of  treaty  provisions 
and  to  promote  safety  at  sea";   to 
shipboard:   aad  for  other  purposes;   to 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr.  TOWEY:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8564)| 
tional  foundation   for  the   purpose  of 
into  the  cause,  prevention,  methods  of 
raent  of  cancer,  and  for  other  purpose! 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HILL  of  Washington:  A  bill  ( 
the  compensation  of  persons  holding 
clerks  and  commissioners  of  United 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

By  Mr.  BACON:  Resolution  (H.  Res. 
investigation  and  study  of   the 
broadcasting  In^  the   United  States, 
foreign  communication  by  radio;  to  the 


tills 


and  resolutions 

is  follows: 

11  (H.  R.  8561)  to 
Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ent  contracts;  to 


Commitl  ee 


and 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


as 


Com  mittee 


Under  clairse  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois:  A  bill  (H. 
increase  of  pension  to  Mary  R.  Schreib^r 
on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  EBERHARTER:  A  bill  (H.  R 
of  Margaret  B.  Nonnenberg;  to  the 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pomsylvania:  A  bU 
ing  an  increase  of  pension  to  Ida  A. 
mittee  on  Invalid  Pensimis. 

By  Mr.  LEA:  A  bin  (H.  R.  8568)  for 
A.  Bonaventura;  to  the  Coounittee  on 
uralization. 

By  Mr.  McFAKLANE:  A  bill  (H.  R. 
FMexKi  John  Boot;  to  the  Committee 


December  2 


ones.     H.  R.  7827 
in  the  Territory  of 
for  other  purposes; 
Referred   to   the 


Also,  a  bill  'H  R.  8571'  granting  6  mf^nths'  pay  to  Mrs. 
Vallle  M.  Current:  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  AfTalrs 

By  Mr.  PATTON:  A  bill  'H  R.  8572'  for  the  relief  of  W,  O. 
West;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Georgia  'by  request* 
8573  >  for  the  relief  of  the  Georgia  Marble  Co, 
mittee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8574  •  to  cor- 
rect the  military  record  of  Edward  Lasky;  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 


A  bill  <n.  R. 
to  the  Com- 


alm< 


clarify  the  act  ap- 
),  entitled  "An  act 
convicted  and  sen- 
ing  trafiBc  in  nar- 
Immigratlon  and  Naturaliaa- 


8563 


S;ates; 


)  to  amend  section 

on  June  25.  1936, 

American  seamen 

to  abolish  ar- 

lesertion  and  to  se- 

in  relation  thereto; 

majintain  discipline  on 

the  Committee  on 

to  establish  a  na- 
promoting  research 
liagnosls  and  treat- 
to  the  Committee 

i.  R.  8565)  defining 

positions  as  deputy 

district  courts, 

on  the  Judiciary. 

365)   authorizing  an 

broad^ting   industry,   of 

of   interstate  and 

[Committee  on  Rules. 


S  ates 


bills  and  resolutions 
follows: 

.  8566)  granting  an 
;  to  the  Committee 


8567)  for  the  relief 

on  Claims. 
(H.  R.  8568)  grant- 
chaffer;  to  the  Corn- 


lie  relief  of  Kliberto 
InmigratiOQ  and  Nat- 

J  670)  for  the  relief  of 
0 1  Naral  Affairs. 


PETITION.^,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petition.s  and  papers  were 
laid  en  the  Clerk's  de.^^k  and  referred  a,>  follows: 

3472.  By  Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON:  Petition  of  J.  P. 
Montgomery,  chief  conductor,  and  C  W.  McCa^skill.  secre- 
tary. Division  No.  88,  O.  R.  C.  Ennis.  Tex.,  favoring  the 
v;age  and  hour  bill  and  abo  the  farm  bill;  to  the  Committee 

on  Labor. 

3473.  By  Mr,  LESINSKI:  Re.=^olution  of  the  Michigan 
State  Poultry  Improvement  A.ssociation.  opposing  regulation 
of  hours  and  wages  in  hatchery  operation  except  under  that 
classification  which  -hall  apply  to  all  agricultural  labor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3474.  Also,  resolution  of  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Branch  No.  1,  Detroit.  Mich,  pretesting  against  the 
passage  of  House  bill  8065  and  Senate  bill  2875:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  Service. 

3475.  By  Mr.  WOLFENDEN:  Petition  of  Matthew  C.  Hayes 
and  others,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  concerning  Hou^e  bill  2257;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  December  2,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November  16.  1937") 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m  ,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess. 

THE    JOURN.^L 

On  request  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday, 
December  1,  1937,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  Journal  was 
approved. 

CALL    OF    THE    ROLL 

Mr.  POPE.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adasna 

Davis 

King 

Pepper 

Afihurst 

Diet^rlch 

La  Foi'.ette 

PUtman 

Austin 

Donahey 

Lee 

Pope 

Bailey 

Duffy 

LodJ;e 

R-idcIiffe 

Banlchead 

Ellender 

Lfi?ran 

Rus,seU 

Berry 

Frazler 

Lonergan 

Schwartz 

Bilbo 

George 

Lvindecn 

Schwellenbach 

Borah 

Gerry 

Mr.^doo 

Sheppard 

Bridges 

Gibson 

M.^C'arran 

Shlp.-^tead 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gillette 

MlCJUI 

Smathers 

Brown.  N  H. 

Gla.s.s 

M-Kp;:ar 

Smith 

Bulkley 

Graves 

MrNary 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Bulow 

Green 

Maloney 

Thomas,  Utaii 

Burke 

Gufley 

Mi::er 

Town  send 

Byrd 

Hale 

Mlnton 

Trrjman 

Byrnes 

Harrison 

Moore 

Tydlngs 

Capper 

Hatch 

Murray 

Vandeuberg 

Caraway 

Hayden 

Ne^ly 

Van  Nuys 

Chavez 

Herring 

Norris 

Wagner 

Clark 

Hitchcock 

Nye 

Walsh 

Connally 

Johnson.  Calif. 

O  Mahoney 

Wheeler 

Copeland 

Johnson.  Colo 

Overton 

White 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
HuGHKSl,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Rey- 
nolds] are  absent  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyJ  is  absent  on 
important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Andrews! ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lewis]  are  unavoidably  detame± 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-eight  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  rames.    A  quorum  is  present. 

PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Mississippi  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Canton,  Miss.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  the  .so-called  Wagner-Van  Nuys  antilynching 
bill,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  a  letter  from  William  F.  Otto. 
of  Soranton.  Pa.,  enclosing  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Master  Brewers' 
Association  of  America,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  protesting  against 
any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  imported  beer,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  annual  fall 
convention  of  the  Genesee  Conference  Epvvorth  League  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  at  Lima.  N.  Y.,  en- 
dorsing the  policy  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the  recent 
Brussels  conference  on  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  regarding 
principles  and  pohcies  to  be  followed  in  matters  concerning 
China,  and  favoring  arbitration  of  the  present  Sino-Japanese 
conflict,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

AMENDMENT  OF  LAW  RELATING  TO  POSTM.^STER  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  From  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  I  report  back  favorably,  with  amendments, 
the  bill  <S.  3022)  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  appointment 
of  postmasters,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  1296)  thereon. 
It  is  desired  that  the  minority  views  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  OTAahoney]  for  himself. 
Mr.  Logan,  and  Mr.  La  Pollette,  and  the  individual  views 
to  be  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  be  printed,  together  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as  reported 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the  several  reports. 
I  think  the  country  as  well  as  Senators  should  be  informed 
of  them  through  that  means. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  that  is  rather  an  unusual 
request. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  do  not  know  how  long  the  report  is. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  have  not  seen  the  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  but  the 
committee  report  is  not  very  long. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  report  usually  speaks  for  itself  when 
printed  as  a  document  and  is  open  to  wide  distribution  and 
circulation.  I  should  like  to  have  the  matter  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Printing. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Then  I  withdraw  the  request  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record  and  merely  ask  that  the  report,  with  the 
minority  views,  be  printed. 

Mr.  McNARY.    My  objection  is  a  very  fair  one. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  realize  that.    I  am  not  complaining 

at  all. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Log.^n],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  LMr.  La 
FolletteJ,  and  myself,  I  ask  consent  to  submit  minority 
views  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  ask  consent  to  submit  my  individual 

views  on  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  minority 
and  individual  views  just  presented  on  Senate  bill  3022  will 
be  received  and  printed,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARINGS  ON  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Prom  the  Committee  on  Printing  I  report 
back  favorably,  without  amendment.  Senate  Resolution  201, 

and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  tS.  Res.  20U  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  A.shurst  on  November  30,  1937.  was  read, 
considered,  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That   in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  section  2  of 

the  Printing  Act.  approved  March  1,  1907,  tl;e  Commit  let-  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorised  and  en;pow- 
ered  to  have  printed  for  Its  use  1.000  artditior\iil  copies  each  ol  i:>«rts 
1  and  2  of  the  hearings  held  during  the  first  scs-siv  n  of  the  Seveuty- 
fifth  Congrebs  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judicmry  of  the  Sonate 
on  the  bill  (S.  1392)  to  reorganize  the  Judicuil  branch  of  the 
Government. 

ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF   HEARINGS — PENSIONS  TO   CIVIL   WAR 

WIDOWS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  From  the  Committee  on  Printing  I  report 
back  favorably,  without  amendment.  Senate  Resolution  203. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  resolution    <S.  Res.   203*. 

submitted  by  Mr.  McGill  on  December  1.  1937,  was  read, 

considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  section  3 
of  the  Prlntlnc  Act,  approved  March  1,  1907.  the  CkjmmiUce  on 
Pensions  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  have 
printed  for  its  use  2,000  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  held 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  before  the 
Committee  on  Pensions  of  the  Senate  on  the  bill  (S,  22191 
granting  pensions  to  certain  widows  of  veterans  of  the  ClvU  War. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on  Post  OfRces  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr.  KING,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  reported 
favorably  the  nomination  of  D.  Lawrence  Groner,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  reports  will  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

(Mr.  Copeland  introduced  Senate  bill  3078.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Commerce  and  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WHEELER: 

A  bill  (S.  3079)  for  the  relief  of  George  W.  Breckenridge; 
and 

A  bill  (S.  3080)  for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Marlow;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  NYE: 

A  bill  (S.  3081)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
grant  to  the  city  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  an  easement  over  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  land  owned  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

A  bin  (S.  3082)  for  the  relief  of  William  E.  Gantt,  Sr.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By" Mr.  COPELAND: 

A  bill  (S.  3083)  to  amend  section  4311  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  relating  to  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  or 
fisheries;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MINTON: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  229)  directing  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  investigate  the  policies  employed  by 
manufacturers  in  distributing  motor  vehicles  and  the  pohcies 
of  dealers  in  selling  motor  vehicles  at  retail  as  these  policies 
affect  the  public  interest;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce 

By  Mr.  VAN  NUYS  and  Mr.  MINTON: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  230)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  to  proclaim  October 
11,  1938,  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the  observance 
and  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  231)  for  the  relief  of  Nicho- 
las Casale;  to  the  Ccanmlttee  on  Military  Aflairs. 
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AMINDMIKTS    TO    MERCHANT 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President.  I 

duce  a  bill  for  reference  to  the  Ccmmilitee 
It  LS  a  biU  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
ment5  to  the  act  have  been  prepared 
Maritime  Commission. 

I  may  say  to  those  who  are  interested 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Commer(ie 
committee  print  showing  the  present 
the  proposed  new  matter  in  italics,  and 
stricken  out  in  line  type,  and  then,  follcjwing 
ment,  an  explanation  of  its  purpose.    I 
be  illuminating.     The  hearing,  so  far 
nesses  are  concerned,  will  begin  Wednesdajy 
for  the  general  public  the  following  week 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  objection 
be  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee 

The  bill  (S.  3078)   to  amend  the  Merchant 
1936,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
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law 


t 
ai 


particularly  to 

that  there  is  a 

in  roman  type. 

the  matter  to  be 

each  amend - 

link  this  print  will 

Government  wit- 

of  next  week  and 

the  bill  will 
on  Commerce. 
Marine  Act, 
by  its  title  and 


PCPE 


BaKKiTEAD 


amendn  lents 


Mr.  George,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr. 
an  amendment,  and  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr 
PER  each  submitted  amendments,  intende^ 
them,  respectively,  to  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
quate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major 
ties  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
poses,  which  were  severally  ordered  to  lie 
be  printed. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  submit  two 
bill  and  ask  that  they  be  printed,  printed 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob, 
ments  wiU  be  received,  printed,  printed  in 
on  the  table. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Senate  bill 
relief  bill,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  line  5,  after  the  word  "State", 
the    foUowlng:    "Provided,    htnoever,   That 
crops  for  market  other  than  cotton  shall 
mining  tUled  lands  under  this  subsection  (1 

On  page  38.  line  6.  after  the  words  "In  sucl  i 
colon  and  the  following:   "Provided,  hoioeve 
voted  to  crops  for  market  other  thsm  cottoi 
determining  tilled  lands  Tinder  this 


each  submitted 

and  Mr.  Pep- 

to  be  proposed  by 

to  provide  an  ade- 

agii  cultural  commodi- 

and  for  other  pur- 

on  the  table  and  to 


subsection 


ACTIVITIES     or     AMERICAK     COTTON 

LIMIT   OF   EXPENDITURlt 


Mr.  SMITH  submitted  the  following 
205),  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
and  Forestry: 


Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  137. 
Seventy-flfth  Congress,  first  session,  relative 
certain  activities  of  the  American  Cotton 
Is  hereby  continued  in  full  force  and  effect 
expenditures  that  may  be  made  xinder 
is   hereby  Increased  by  $25,000  and  shall 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
chairman  at  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


FEDERAL-AID   HIGITWAY   APPRO!  RIATIONS 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  President,  I 
sent  that  a  telegram  from  the  Michigan 
missloner  regarding  road  appropriaticau ; 
him  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 


j>.  c. 


Lansing,  Mich 
Hon.  A«THtm  H.  Vandcnbzws, 

United  States  Senate.  Wtuhinffton 
Yam  no  doubt  realize  the  great  Influence 
perlty  of  -Che  continuation  of  regular 
prlatlons.    Two  of  our  three  major 
entirely  dependent  upon  roads,  and  partlcu|Rrly 
tlon  ot  the  development  of  our  prliniary 
facture  of  automobiles  will  not  contlniie  to 
system  continues  to  expand.     The  development 
in  Michigan,  which  amounted  to  over  »400. 
continue  to  support  our  people  without 
thi#  urgency  in  Michigan,  and  In  order 


Feder  ^l 
Indust  rles 


roal 


December  2 


ACT 

consent  to  intro- 

on  Commerce. 

Act.     The  amend- 

the  United  States 


to  the  pending 
in  the  Record,  and 

ection.  the  amend- 
the  Record,  and  Lie 


Overton 


2787. 


and  intended 
the  agricultural 


Insert  a  semicolon  and 
Ihe  lands  devoted  to 
l)e  excluded  In  deter- 


year",  Insert  a  seml- 
,  That  the  lands  de- 
shall  be  excluded  In 

(2)." 


COOPER  ^T^vE   association — 


resolution   (S.  Res. 
on  Agriculture 


agreed 


to  July  27.   1937, 

to  an  Investigation  of 

C^xjperatlve  Association, 

and  that  the  limit  of 

authority  of  such  resolution 

paid  from  the  con- 

:o  be  approved  by  the 

md  Forestry. 


b! 


ask  unanimous  con- 
State  highway  com- 
and  my  answer  to 


and  letter  were 
llollows: 

November  29.  1937. 


on  Michigan's  pros- 
aid  highway  appro- 
of   this  State   are 
upon  a  continua- 
system.    The  manu- 
I  ixpand  unless  our  road 
of  our  toujdst  trade 
000  last  year,  cannot 
roads.    In  view  of 
to  create  a  heavier 


OK) 
be  ;ter 


n>t 


burden  of  welfare  reliff  I  urgf-  you  more  strongly  than  ever  before 
to  support  an  increased  allotment  for  Federal-aid  highways.  A 
specific  gasoline  tax  is  Icv.pd  bv  the  Federal  Government  on  mo- 
ton>t.s  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  miles  they  drive.  This  Fed- 
eral ta.x  on  gasoline  far  exceeds  governmental  aid  for  highways 
asd  is  not  to  Michigan's  best  Interest. 

Murray  D.  Vanw.^goner. 
Michigan  State  Highivay  Commissioner. 

December  2,   1937. 

Hon.  Murray  D    Van-  W.\GONEa. 

Michigan   State  Highway  Commissioner, 

Lansing.  Mich. 
My   De.^r    Mh.    V.in   Wagoner:   Your    telegram    of    November    29. 

urging  couunu.ng  Federal  highway  appropriation.s  on  an  emer- 
gency bails,  reached  rnc  the  same  day  that  the  President  ofR.:;alIy 
recommended  to  C^nTr'^ss  that  the.-^e  appropriations  be  reduced 
■because  of  the  necessity  for  taking  definite  btepjs  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures for  the  purpose  of  ^ecu^ing  a  balanced  Budget."  Of 
course,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  anticipating  the  Presi- 
dent's'  message,  or  whether  vou  were  making  youj  request  in 
.fncrance  of  the  Presidential  position.  In  the  latter  event  you 
will,  of  cciu-se,  wish  me  to  di.srei;ard  your  request 

I  have  the  crreatest  respect  ior  your  knowledge  of  Michigan 
highway  needs,"  and  I  am  always  disposed,  whenever  possible,  to 
go  along  with  yotir  recommendations  But  I  also  have  the  deep 
conviction  that,  unles.s  the  Federal  Government  promptly  quits 
living  beyond  its  income,  there  will  be  a  disaster  to  the  public 
credit  which  will  de.sperateiy  harm  us  ail.  There  will  also  be  an 
inflatlonarv  trend  whirh  will  crucify  our  people  on  the  cross  of 
high  costs' of  living  Furthermore,  there  can  be  no  pcsslble  sta- 
bilization of  business  and  no  possible  escape  from  the  present  de- 
pression unless  we  can  get  back  the  "conficience"  which  requires. 
among  other  thing?,  a  balanced  Budget  the  "confldence"  upon 
which  Jobs  for  millions  of  our  unemployed  depend. 

You  are  entirely  Uistifled  in  empha.slzlng  the  Importance  of  more 
and  better  highways  m  the  interest  of  Michigan  s  great  motor 
iindustry  and  Its  great  -summer  playground"  trade.  But  even 
more  Important  to  the^e  Michigan  interests  is  the  restoration  of 
a  sovmd  national  economy  under  which  there  will  be  a  wide- 
spread purchasing  power  to  buy  our  cars  and  to  visit  our  vacat.on 

lands.  ...     ^^      J     . 

Therefore.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that.  If  the  Pre'^ident 
has  finally  determined  to  reduce  Federal  expenditure.?  sufficiently 
to  balance  the  Budget  and  restore  a  sound  public  credit,  he  is 
sustained  by  the  larger  considerations  of  public  welfare  in  Mich- 
igan and  throughout  the  Union;  and  since  I  have  long  been  ad- 
vocating the  course  upon  which  he  now  appears  to  have  embarked, 
1  shall  support  him  in  this  movement,  provided  it  proves  to  be 
an  adequate  and  comprehensive  movement  which  promises  real 
results 

Personally.  I  sho-uld  choose  other  places  to  start  the  Federal 
economies  upon  which  tax  relief  and  cretiit  saving  must  depend. 
But  I  cannot  put  mvself  In  the  equivocal  position  of  advocating 
economy  in  the  abstract  and  deserting  It  in  the  concrete  "In 
the  concrete"  has  a  significant  double  meaning  where  highway 
economies  are  concerned  I  am  not  entitled  to  criticize  the 
President  for  prodigal  spending  If  I  declln"  to  follow  him  when  he 
chooses  to   reform. 

It  is  to  be  reir.embered  that  the  President  is  by  no  means  pro- 
posing to  abandon  Federal  hmhwav  aid  which  has  mounted  to  a 
EtaETger'ng  total  in  excess  of  $3  000,000  000  in  the  last  20  yean:. 
He  Is  still  proposing  to  spend  In  excess  of  one  hundred  millions  a 
year  on  Federal  highway  aid. 

Mav  I  add  an  cxpre.'^siori  of  my  hope  that  we  may  soon  match 
these" reductions  in  highway  ^^rants  with  a  f-ilV.-  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  taxes  on  motor  cars  and  2a.=o!ine  Nothing  could 
be  of  greater  Importance  to  our  motor  industry  and  our  tourist 
trade  for  which  you  most  appropriately  bespeak  an  emphatic 
Interest 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  exchange  these  views 
with   vou. 

With  warm  personal  regtrris  and  be.st  wd.shes. 
Cordially   and  faithfully, 

A.    H     VANDENBERG. 
FEDER.AL    CROP    CONTROL    AND    THE    T.^X    ECKDEN 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  since  the  1st  nf  July  of  this 
year  the  traveling  solicltor.s  of  the  Farm  Journal  have  per- 
sonally polled  about  40,000  farmers  in  23  States,  exclusive  of 
the  South,  Tl-ie  question  a.4:ed  these  fiiriners  was:  "Are  you 
in  favor  of  Federal  crop  control?'  Thus  is  a  very  direct, 
simple,  and  fair  question.  In  Penn.>ylvan;a.  which  I  have 
the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent,  5,024  farmers  voted  "no" 
and  only  159  farmers  voted  "yes,"  This  poll,  insofar  as 
Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  represents  my  ob;-ervation  of 
agricultural  mve^trnvnt  ther^_\  b  th  as  shown  by  my  constant 
visitation  in  rural  communiiies  and  through  correspondence. 
My  explanation  of  this  refusal  of  the  Ponn^ylvania  farmer 
to  sisk  for  Federal  crop  control  ii^  that  he  has  learned  through 
crop  diversification  how  to  maiiage  hxa  own  production  to 
advantage. 
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While  vre  ar?  di-^cussing  the  farm  bill,  for  which  there  is 
aprarcntly   l:ttlc   demand   from   Pennsylvania   farmers,   my 
office  is  flooded  with  innumerable  petitions  from  labor  and 
business  that  something  be  done  immediately  to  ease  the 
burden  of  taxes.     I  understand  that  President  Roosevelt  has 
said  that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  tax  revision  may  be 
undertaken  at  once.     However,  we  find  ourselves  in  discus- 
sion as  to  how  penalties  may  be  applied  to  American  farm- 
ers if  they  refu.se  to  abide  by  quotas  imposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  this  proposed  legislation.    We  are 
not  busy  as  we  should  be  busy,  following  last  Monday  eve- 
ning's eloquent  radio  address  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison  1,  in  the  effort  to  relieve  the  Nation 
from  the  galling  chains  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and 
the  capital-gains  tax.     Moreover,  we  have  no  assurance  that 
this  will  be  the  first  order  of  business  at  the  regular  session 
of  Congress.    Opinion  is  general  that  the  one  thing  most 
imperatively  needed  right  now  is  tax  relief.     A  number  of 
Senat^irs,  my  very  able  colleagues,  have  said  this  forcefully 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  last  few  days.     It 
should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of  us.    We  have  tried 
governmental  pump  priming  to  the  tune  of  $20,000,000,000, 
The  experiment  as  conducted  did  not  make  for  permanent 
prosperity.     Now,  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  lifting  the 
Nation  out  of  a  financial  and  economic  recession  which  has 
plunged  us  downward  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  shock 
of   1929,  we  must  give  free  labor  and  business  a  chance. 
Failure  to  do  this  will  leave  an  indelible  mark  of  futility 
upon   this   administration.     I   ask   to   have   printed   in   the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  from  a  Phila- 
delphia businessman.  Mr.  Shelby  Cullom  Davis,  which  is  an 
excellent  epitome  of  hundreds  of  letters  which  have  come  to 
my  office  recently.     Also.  I  ask  to  have  printed  an  editorial 
from  the  Easton  Express,  which  is  the  recognized  Democratic 
newspaper  of  Northampton  County,  Pa.    The  editorial  is  en- 
titled "Let  Business  Alone,"  and  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
November  27.     The  editor  of  the  Easton  Express,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Robertson.  I  am  informed,  was  an  original  supporter 
of  President  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  what  business  Mr,  Davis,  to  whom  he  has 
referred,  and  who  wrote  the  letter  about  farming,  is  engaged? 
Is  he  the  editor  of  a  farm  journal? 

Mr,  DAVIS.    No.    Mr.  Jenkins  is  the  editor  of  the  farm 


journal. 

Mr.  POPE. 

Mr.  DAVIS. 
Philadelphia. 

Mr  POPE. 

Mr.  DAVIS, 


In  what  business  is  Mr.  Davis  engaged? 
Mr.  Davis  is  a  businessman  in  the  city  of 


In  what  business  is  he  engaged? 
He  is  connected  with  the  W.  S.  Wasserman 
Co..  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  POPE.    What  does  that  company  manufacture? 

Mr,  DAVIS.  They  are  investment  counselors.  They  advise 
those  who  have  money  to  invest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNDISTRIBUTED     PROFITS     TA.X     AS     A     FACTOR    IN     CURRENT    BUSINESS 

RECESSION 

In  a  great  many  personal  and  confidential  Interviews  with  cor- 
poration executives  throughout  the  United  States  I  have  found 
keen  resentment,  bordering  upon  undisguised  hatred,  of  the  un- 
distrihuted-prolits  tax.  These  executives  believe  that  while  gov- 
ernmontal  regulation  to  maintain  fair  competition  Is  desirable,  the 
law  in  question  penalizes  the  prudent  and  would  result  in  a 
6tat'<^ering  wave  of  corporate  bankruptcies  In  the  event  of  a  seriotis 
dcp'ression  It  is  true,  they  argue,  that  the  undistributed -profits 
tax  at  pre  ent  tends  to  increase  mass  purchasing  power  through 
Its  forced  d.lsbursement  of  corporate  savings.  However,  because 
of  it  corporation  managers  hesitate  to  spend  funds  for  plant 
rehabilitation  and  expansion — both  because  of  fear  of  still  further 
governmental  intervention  into  the  corporate  sphere  and  becau.se 
of  Just  plain  lack  of  surplus  funds. 

Although  the  undistributed-profits  tax  appears  to  be  the  spear- 
head of  business  opposition  to  the  New  Deal,  it  Is  my  considered 
opinion  that  repeal  of  this  measure  alone  would  be  Insufficient 
to  attract  the  new  capital  Investment  that  the  capitalistic  system 
needs   annually   injected   Into   the   stream   of   the   country's   pur- 


chnsine  power  miring  the  perl.-xi  19'.H  29  a  mor*l-.';v  lur-ner  n. 
$250.000  000  m  r.ew  money  was  subscrii>ed  for  ir  ur  s- runty 
markets  and  spent  for  new  phmt  and  equipment  lo  •.  ne  ix-nehi 
of  mass  purchasing  power.  Dur:-ig  the  per:od  19J2  3G  the 
monthlv  average  of  new  money  dropped  to  $33,000,000  and  in  its 
stead  the  Federal  Government  spenv  a  monthlv  avi  ruge  of  $2.'>o - 
000,000  over  and  above  the  1924  29  average  This  Federal  money 
took  the  place  of  the  new  money  monthly  injected  mto  iLe  syatem 
through  the  medium  of  private  .savings. 

The  difference  l>etween  the  two  methods  obviously  is  that  und"r  * 
system  of  private  Investment  of  savings  the  Individual  Judges  and 
t)ears  the  profit  or  loss  of  each  investment,  which  takes  the  form  of 
an  article  so  tiseful  to  s'x-iety  that  it  will  produce  a  protit,     Undur 
Federal   investment  the  tangible  form  this  investment   take.--  does 
not  of  necessity  prove  so  useful  as  to  produce  a  profit.     Moreover, 
the  Nation   as  "a  whole   mu.st   bear  the   debt,   and    unwise   Invest- 
ment IS  not  canceled  out  until  national  bankruptcy  sets  in  instead 
of  through  the   individual  bankruptcy   method   which   daily   indi- 
cates the  vmwise   Judgments  of  Individuals  made  wlthm  the  sys- 
tem.    The  outlook  for  private  investment  of  savings  Is  black  not 
because   of    the   undistributed-surplus   tax   alone   but   because   of 
the  profit  outlook  generally.     There  Is  a  widespread  feeling  among 
corporate  executives  that  imder  the  New  Deal,  profits  are  suspected 
and    looked    at    askance    as    something    almost    unrighteous    and 
unholy.     The  New  Deal  has  translated  this  philosophy  into  prac- 
tical form   by  its  moral   underwriting   of  labor's   attempt   to  raise 
wages   and  at   the  same  time   by  Its  attempt   to   put  a  roof    over 
prices,  thus  putting  the  "squeeze"  on  business  profits.     What  man. 
banker  or  worker,  in  his  right  senses  would  Invest  his  savliigs  in 
an  enterprise  under  these  circumstances?     It  is  superficial  to  look 
at  business   profits  thus  far   in   1937   as  representing   the   current 
condition,  for  these  profits  in  many  cases  were  obtained  through 
favorable  forward  buying   of  raw  materials  whUe   the  price  spiral 
was  stUl  ascending,  and  the  gross  business  of  the  country  was  at 
a  high  level   while  this  excessive  forward  buying   was   under  way. 
The  fall  of  the  svock  market  represents,  in  my  view,  a  belated  but 
correct  interpretation  of  the  profit  outlook  as  differentiated  from 
past  profits,  and    the    outlook    would    seem    to   t>e   for    still    lower 
prices  until  the  profit  outlook   Is  cleared. 

Unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  business  community  has 
grown  increasingly  skeptical  of  breathing  spells  emanating  from 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House.  Corporation  executives 
recall  the  widely  proclaimed  breathing  spell  of  the  autumn  of 
1935  and  the  olive  branch  held  out  to  the  utilities  before  the 
elections  of  1936.  These  breathing  spells  were  shortlived  and  it 
will  take  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  and,  what  Is  more  Important, 
actual  deeds  to  prove  lo  handlers  of  Investment  and  corporate 
funds  that  the  present  rumored  breathing  spell  Is  not  but  an- 
other piece  of  Presidential  strategy  to  insure  success  for  the  elec- 
tions of  1938  before  completing  the  surgical  operation  necessary  to 
transform  the  United  States  from  a  system  of  private  capitalt.-'m 
with  governmental  regulation  Into  a  system  of  State  capitalism 
under  the  management  of  government  regulated  and  appointed 
Individuals. 

Many  New  Dealers  are  Inclined  to  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the 
mention  of  frightened  capital  and  demand — What  are  they  going 
to  do  with  the  money?  The  answer  Is  plain,  and  It  Is  this; 
That  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  have  his  savings  In  the  form  oX 
cash  so  that  he  can  use  it  for  his  own  wants  on  demand  than 
to  have  it  invested  in  bricks  and  mortar  and  machinery  where 
M,  Is  liable  not  only  to  governmental  taxes  but,  very  often.  If  he 
insists  upon  income,  to  the  charge  that  property  rights  are  being 
placed  ijefore  human  rights.  Property  owners,  being  human,  too. 
will  prefer  to  keep  their  uninvested  funds  In  cash  balances  where 
they  can  be  used  to  meet  current  expen.se8  rather  than  expose 
them  to  the  llliquidity  of  bricks  and  mortar  where  they  would  by 
no  means  meet  their  own  personal  satisfactions. 

It  is  .sometimes  stated  that  the  recovery  should  be  continued 
under  the  stimulus  of  Federal  spending  and  that  private  invest- 
ment is  no  more  needed  now  than  during  the  1933-37  recovery. 
However,  it  is  exceedingly  questionable  whether  the  Government 
could  Increase  Its  deficits  now  after  8  years  of  steady  deficits  and 
still  maintain  its  credit:  and  this  growing  lack  of  faith  In  the 
national  credit  would  so  paralyze  private  enterprise  as  to  insure 
not  only  a  first-class  domestic  hoarding  of  dollars  but  a  move- 
ment of  funds  from  this  country  on  the  part  of  the  capital 
"sophisticates"  who  have  studied  the  problem  of  safeguarding 
capital  from  the  international  viewpoint.  It  is  believed  in  busi- 
ness circles  that  a  continuation  of  primlng-the-pump  policies, 
now  that  such  policies  have  proved  a  failure,  at  least  to  their  satis- 
faction, would  mark  the  serious  beginning  of  a  trend  which  would 
lead  inevitably  to  close  Federal  control  akin  to  dictatorship  over 
the  economic  actions  and  eventually  over  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  American  citizens. 

It  is  these  reasons,  gleaned  from  constant  contacts  with  corpo- 
ration managers,  which  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  repeal  of 
the  undistributed-profits  tax  would  prcn-e  a  welcome  but  passing 
palliative  to  the  current  distress  of  business  and  that  the  lasting 
remedy  lies  In  an  enduring  about  face  in  the  administration's  at- 
titude toward  business  so  that  free  and  competitive  business  enter- 
pri.se  is  honestly  regarded  as  a  creator  of  employment  and  a  dis- 
burser  of  mass  purchasing  power  and  as  such  should  be  encouraged 
to  the  common  good  of  aU. 

Shelbt  Cxn-W)M  Davis. 

NOVEMBD  4,   1937. 
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fFrom  the  Eaaton  (1»a.)  Express  of 

Urr  BTTSINZS8  ALOm 

Regardless  of  political  conalderatlons  and 
lines,  the  time  haa  come  lor  the  American 
administration  at  Washington.  "Let  biislne^s 
With  stock  quotations  at  their  lowest  _ 
business,  large  and  small,  admost  at  a  stan 
normal  activities,  with  xmemplojrment  still 
fitfure.  and  with  the  national  debt  at  near 
citizens  of  this  country  are  faced  with  a  -"' 
»  theory. 

When  we  say  that  the  administration  should 
we  mean  Just  that. 

We  mean  that  taxes  on  potential  business 
prise  should  cease. 

We  mean  that  the  Oovemment  should  give 
save  In  those  spheres  where  the  Federal  Trade 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  presumec 
Inequitable  taxes,  unjust  regulation,  and  a 
of  which  was  never  dreamed  of  by  the  four 
Republic,  are  sapping  the  very  llfeblood  of  * 
business. 

The  Government  continues  to  live  on 
■tore  up  gigantic  debts  for  the  futme  on 
The   Government   continues   to  pay   an 
price  for  gold  and  thereby  pile  up  dangerous 

It  continues  to  legalize,  or  to  strive  to 
prices  on  the  farms  and  in  coal  industries. 

It  continues  to  hamper  the  railroad."?  with 
tlons  on  their  commerce  and  ojjeratlons,  whll? 
allowed  to  compete  on  the  highways  with  '**♦ 
other  than  that  provided  by  the  States. 

The  Government  Itself  talks  economy  whllp 
one  of  the  greatest  spending  agencies  In  the  i 
With  civilian   workers,   relief   recipients,  a 
eluded,   the   Government    Itself,   working  a 
has  the  largest  pay  roll  the  Nation  has  ever  Y. 

Among  other  things,  the  administration,  br 
exercising  a  rigid  and  unwarranted  patemall 
created  distrust   for  self-rule   by  the   people: 
monopoly    in    government    itself   and    it    has 
the  competitive  spirit  in   this  country  which 
years  gave  America  a  leading   place   In  the 
of  the  world.  , 

The  situation  transcends  party  lines.     It  s 
the  democracy  which  we  had  come  to  look 
xjTpe  of  government  In  the  affairs  of  man. 

Business  needs  more  than  a  breathing  spell. 
It  needs  the  feeling  that  It  will  be  treated  a^ 
American  group  will  be  treated. 

It  needs  the  assurance  that   Its  money 
economies  will  be  protected;    that  Its  desire 
will  not  be  hampered  by  Inequitable  restrl 
In  Federal  commissions  and  in  the  courts  it  y 
equal  footing  with  sU  other  American  part' 
The  time  has  certainly  come  when  the 
busineas  alone,  so  that  the  people  of  this  ( 
with  capital  and  thoee  identified  with  labor 
prosper  and  move  forward  to  their  rightful 
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UCIFBOCAL    TRADE    AGKEEXENTS — SHOE 

S£NATOR    LODGK 

[Mr.  AvsTTjf  asked  and  obtained  leave 
the  Rbcord  an  article  by  Senator  Lodge 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  of  Novembei 
"Shoe  Industry  Must  Have  Pact  Delay," 
the  Appendix.] 

THE  UNSOLVK)   PROBLKM   OF   MONOPOtY — ADDRESS   BY   ATTORNEY 

GENERAL  CT7MMINGS 

[Mr.  McAdoo  asked  and  obtained  leavi! 
the  RJECORD  an  address  on  the  subject  of  rhe  Unsolved  Prob- 
lem of  Monopoly,  delivered  by  Hon.  Homer  Cummings,  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Aiierica  in  New  York 
City.  November  29.  1937.  which  appears  n  the  Appendix. 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JESSE  H.  JONES  AT  THE  O]  L  WORLD  EXPOSITION 

[Mr.  Sheppard  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  I  [on.  Jesse  H.  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  be- 
fore the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America  at 
Houston,  Tex..  October  14.  1937,  which 
pendix.] 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF   BROADCASTING — |aDORESS  BY  WILLIAM 

S.    PAL.tY 

[Mr.  White  asked  and  obtained  leavt 
the  Record  an  address  by  Mr.  William  S . 
the   Columbia   Broadcasting   System,    on 
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American   System   of   Broadcasting,   which   appears   In   the 
Appendix.] 

PRODUCTION   OF   B.fSIC   COMMODITIES   IN   REL.^TION   TO   THE   MONE- 

T.\KY  SITUATION 

I  Mr.  SiriTH  n.-ked  and  obta:ncd  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  copy  of  a  telti^ram  addressed  to  hini  on  Augu-st  13, 
1937.  by  Fred  H.  S.xauer,  chairman  of  the  monetary  com- 
mittee. National  Ccopt'rative  Council,  on  the  subject  of  the 
production  of  co'ton  and  other  ba.s:c  commodities  in  rela- 
tion to  the  domestic  and  foreign  monetary  situatior.s,  whicJi 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

WAGE-HOUR  BILL LETTER   FPOM  WILM.^M  GREEN  TO  REP.^.E^ENTA- 

TIVE    NOB  ION 

[Mr.  Bridges  a.=:ked  and  ob-amed  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  W.lliam  Green  to  Representative 
Norton  on  the  subject  of  the  wage-hour  bill,  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  November  23,  1937,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

FLOOD   CONTF.OL — .ARTICLE   BY   BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 

!Mr.  Bridge.s  a.skcd  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  the  subject  of  Flood  Control,  pub- 
IJBhed  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  December  1,  1937.  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix  J 

sixteen    W.ASTED   D.'VYS EDITORI.-\L   IN    MANCHESTER    UNION 

[Mr.  Bridges  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editonal  published  in  the  Manchester  <N  H.) 
Union  of  December  1,  1937.  headed  -'Sixteen  Wa.sted  Day.s," 
which  appears  in  th?  Appendix.] 

AGRICULTURAL    RELIEF 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  a'-Ti- 
coiltural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
Bind  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  VTA'^n  the  Senate  reces.sed  yes- 
terday it  was  understood  by  the  Penate  as  well  as  tlie  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  then  presiding,  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Copei.vnd  1  should  be  recognized  thi.s  morn- 
ing. Therefore  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.   COPELAND.     I   yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Tlie  morning  press  refers  to  a  letter  sent 
by  Secretary  Wallace  to  the  Senator  from.  Idaho  TMr  Pope] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kan.^a.s  [Mr.  McGillI  in  nppo.sition 
to  some  provisions  of  the  pending  bill.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  letter  I  am  anxious  that  it  may  be 
read  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  before  the  Senator  from 
New  York  proc^-eds  we  may  have  it  read  by  the  clerk.  I 
think  the  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Pope!. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  am  glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon rose  I  had  a-ked  the  Senator  from  New  York  sotto  voce 
to  yield  for  the  vei-y  purpose  of  introducing,'  the  letter.  I 
now  request  that  the  clerk  read  the  letter  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  ha.-^   referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objectitn?  The  Chair 
hears  none.    The  clerk  will  read,  as  requej^ted. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

DFPARTVrVT    OF    .A'~.Rim.TTTRE, 

Washington,  Dcctinber  1,  1937. 
Hon.  jATrfzs  P    Pope, 
Hon.  George  McGill, 

United  Statrs  S'-nate 

My  DrAR  Senators:  This  hiter  is  uT'.'ten  m  respnn.sf  tr.  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  by  di;Terent  Members  of  the  Senate  about, 
my  views,  and  those  of  lii-^  Doptirtm.-iii  of  Agriculture,  cunceruiiig 
B.  2787,  the  proposed  Agriruii ural  Adjustment  Act  of  1937,  which 
ts  now  l)eirg  debated  In  the  Senate. 

First,  may  I  express  my  personal  appreciation  for  the  va-t 
amount  of  sincere  'Aorlc  arid  study  that  the  authors  of  this  bill 
have  devoted  to  the  problems  that  are  dealt  with  in  the  mea.sure. 
I  appreciate  also  the  references  that  hav..^  be-'n  made  ir.  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  original  Impetus  fur  the  new  farm 
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act  wa.s  elven  bv  a  national  conference  of  farm  leaders  which  was 
called  bv  me  to" meet  in  Washington  on  February  8  and  9,  1937. 

I  have  already  made  known  to  you,  to  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees of  Congress,  and  to  the  public  my  support  of  the  principles 
back  of  this  legislation.  In  a  statement  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  Houbc  of  Representatives  on  May  27,  1937,  I  ad- 
vocated tho.se  principles  as  set  forth  in  the  companion  bill  to  this 
mea-sure.  The  two  fundamental  purposes  of  the  bill,  I  said,  were 
safeguarding  the  Nation's  food  supply  through  the  ever-normal 
granary  storage  plan,  and  the  protection  of  farm  income.  I  char- 
acurized  the  proposed  legislation  as  having  great  and  permanent 
public  interest. 

These  opinions  I  still  hold.  Indeed,  the  fall  in  prices  of  cotton. 
corn,  hogs,  and  wheat  in  recent  months,  the  simultaneous  decline 
In  business  activity,  and  the  serious  agricultural  problems  In  pros- 
pect tor  the  future  aU  point  to  an  increasing  need  for  legislation 
of  the  kind  that  you  have  sponsored.  I  am  heartily  In  favor  of 
early  enactment  of  this  legislation  with,  however,  changes  which 
I  arn  suggesting  herewith.  I  am  convinced  that  you  and  the  farm 
leaders  who  have  worked  with  you  have  been  performing  a  genuine 
service  to  agriculture.  But  I  believe  that  some  amendments  would 
make  the  bill  still  more  useful  to  the  farmers  and  the  Nation. 

Mv  statement  of  last  May  27  submitted  certain  suggestions  to 
Congress.  Among  them  were  recommendations  that  the  cost  of 
the  bill  be  kept  In  line  with  the  President's  fiscal  program,  that 
the  adjustable  tariff  proposal  be  eliminated  from  the  bill,  and  that 
the  measure  might  be  revised  to  include  both  a  provision  for 
downward  graduation  of  large  payments  and  a  rule  for  the  divi- 
sion of  payments  between  landlord  and  tenant  or  sharecropper.  I 
appreciate" that  in  revising  the  bill  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the.se  suggestions  in  the  Agricultural  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  recommendations  I  made  at  that  time, 
however,  was  that  "because  of  the  vital  interest  Involved,  the 
ever-normal-granary  features  for  wheat  and  corn  should  be 
strengthened  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  consumers  the  protection 
of  greater  reserves  than  the  i)resent  draft  of  the  measure  contem- 
plates." 

These  pver-normal-granary  provisions  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
bill.  I  said  in  my  statement  of  May  27  that  these  provisions  in 
the  draft  then  under  consid'?ration  called  for  maintaining  carry- 
overs which  would  fall  short  of  adequate  ever-normal-granary 
supplies  for  com  and  wheat.  The  Pope-McGill  bill  as  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  on  July  15  recognized  this  deficiency,  however,  and 
wisely  provided  for  substantially  larger  reserves.  In  this  form, 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  pirovisions  for  these  increased  reserve 
supplies,  the  bill  became  the  subject  of  hearings  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  ever-normal-granary  feature  won  widespread 
approval  from  both  the  producers  and  the  consumers  because  It 
gave  an  increased  margin  of  safety  against  crop  shortage,  and  also 
because,  with  provision  for  more  stable  supplies,  It  would  help  to 
Iron  out  extreme  fluctuation.^  in  price. 

But  the  bill  reported  on  November  22  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  in  the  form  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  reduce  the  reserve  supply  levels  for  both  wheat  and 
corn  .substantially  below  tho:«  provided  In  the  Pope-McGill  bill  as 
Introduced  last  July.  Of  course,  I  know  that  the  reason  for  making 
this  reduction  was  apprehe:ision  on  the  part  of  some  that  in- 
creases in  reserves  might  depress  corn  and  wheat  prices.  But  the 
bin  seems  to  be  already  welt  guarded  against  this.  The  reserves 
of  both  corn  and  wheat  would  be  tightly  held  off  the  market  until 
needed  The  loans  on  corn,  and  to  some  degree  on  wheat,  would 
be  protective  and  the  plan  would  be  backed  up  by  marketing 
quotas  It  seems  to  me  that  M  the  consumers  are  going  to  grant 
to  farmers  the  right  to  protect  apiculture  against  surpluses,  the 
farmers  have  a  dutv  to  protect  consimiers  against  crop  shortage 
by  including  an  effective  ever-normal  granary  as  an  essential  part 
of  their  p'-opram  In  its  present  form,  the  machinery  of  the  bill 
would  be  intended  not  to  build  up  and  maintain  reserves  of  corn 
and  wheat  at  the  levels  proposed  In  the  original  Pope-McGUl  bill, 
but  rather  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  those  levels. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Pope-McGill  bill'.s  ever-normal- 
granarv-  reserve  supply  requirements,  with  an  increase  somewhat 
above  the  Pope-McGiU  figur;  for  corn,  be  restored  to  the  commit- 
tee bill  to  the  end  that  th  s  vital  feature  will  become  a  part  of 
the  new  farm  act.  The  definition  of  normal  supplies  in  the  com- 
nrttee  bill  should  include  the  average  carry-over,  which  is  now 
wholiv  excluded  in  the  case  of  corn  and  only  hali  Included  in  the 
ca^e  of  wheat. 

I  also  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Senate  consider  the  possl- 
biitles  of  using  provision.',  which  have  already  been  carefully 
worked  out  in  the  Pope  crop-insurance  bill  In  connection  with  the 
whca' -reserve  feature  of  ihis  pending  measure  If  the  Pope- 
McGill  bills  reserve-supply  level  for  wheat  Is  restored  to  the  com- 
mittee bill,  this  level  might  be  made  Inclusive  of  accumulations  of 
wheat  paid  In  as  insurance  premiums,  ,       *. 

One  consequenr-e  of  the  committee  bill's  reductions  in  the 
ev(r-n(irmal-granary  reservi;  supplies  Is  to  make  the  blU  more 
re-tnctive  than  necessary.  This  would  result  In  frequent  use  of 
mn'ketmg  quotas.  If  thesf  quotas  are  Intended  to  hold  supplies 
of  whe»at  and  corn  at  about  average  levels,  and  cotton  supplies 
at  even  less  the  quota  system  apparently  would  have  to  be  em- 
ploved  in  most  years.  But  In  the  long  run  the  farm  Program 
is  most  likely  to  work  if  tt.e  use  of  extreme  measiires  is  confined 
to  emergencies  and  If  the  methods  ordlnarUy  employed  are  niod- 
erate      It  has  always  beer,  my  thoiight  tliat  marketing   quotas 


should  not  be  used  unless  and  until  the  ever-normal  granary  was 
running  over,  and  then  onlv  if  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  a  rcfcrendimi.  R<»storing  the  Pope-McGlll  bill's  reserve  supply 
levels  to  the  committee  bill  would  liberalize  marketing-quota 
provisions  for  the  farmer,  make  the  use  of  quotas  less  frequent, 
and  reduce  the  degree  of  so-called  "compuLsion'  to  a  lower  and 
hence  more  desirable  minimum 

I  appreciate  that  a  piece  of  legislation  of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  pending  bill  necessaiily  becomes  a  ccn-.po.'ite 
of  many  individuals'  ideas,  and  that  great  opportunities  exist 
for  differences  In  points  of  view,  I  wish  Vi  assure  you,  therefore, 
that  the  following  additional  suggestions  are  made  wholly  in  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness. 

In  my  opinion,  greater  protection  could  be  afforded  by  the 
bill  to  both  cotton  and  wheat  growers  by  changes  to  safeguard 
the  export  possibilities  for  these  two  commodities.  In  the  ca*-e 
of  cotton,  marketing  quotas  would  be  used  under  the  bill  bm 
now  drawn  to  restrict  the  annual  supply  to  a  quantity  which 
would  hold  the  American  price  cut  of  line  with  the  world  price 
level.  Such  a  price  differential  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
export  outlets  for  American  cotton.  The  cotton  farmers  might 
for  the  time  being  gain  in  price  this  way.  but  the  temporan,-  gains 
from  price  would  eventually  be  more  than  offset  by  losses  in 
volume. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  loan  rates  now  specified  In  the  bill 
would  undoubtedly  in  some  years  be  out  of  line  with  world  prices 
This  would  result  in  the  wheat  being  stored  under  a  wheat  loan 
instead  of  moving  into  export.  Farmers  in  the  Southwest  hard 
winter  wheat  area  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  wheat  region 
would  ultimately  suffer  from  the  resulting  loss  of  outlets  abroad 
for  their  wheat,  and  this  would  react  Injtiriously  upon  all  wheat 
farmers.  I  believe  the  bill  could  be  revised  to  guard  more  effec- 
tively against  possibilities  of  a  repetition  of  such  injuries  to 
farmers  and  losses  to  the  Government  as  resulted  when  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  made  wheat  loans  at  levels  which  blocked 
exports  and  piled  up  supplies   in   Government   hands. 

No  one  who  studies  these  things  carefully  can  fall  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  Congress  in  trying  to  meet  the  wheat  and  cotton 
problems.  If  wheat  and  cotton  were  sold  on  a  domestic  basis, 
price-supporting  loans  might  be  used  as  in  the  case  of  com. 
Since,  however,  they  are  normally  sold  on  an  export  basis,  some 
other  method  seems  to  be  needed. 

■Wheat  Is  now  back  on  an  export  basis.  The  tariff  of  42  cent*, 
which  has  been  effective  in  raising  prices  during  much  of  the 
past  3  years  due  to  drought,  which  now  again,  as  before  the 
drought  of  1934.  affords  what  for  the  most  part  is  merely  a 
"paper"  protection  to  the  wheat  farmer.  Cotton  growers  depend 
upon  foreign  markets  for  outlets  for  a  large  part  of  their  cotton 
Hence  they  have  always  been  victims  of  the  protective  tarifl 
because  the  tariff  reduces  the  ability  of  other  countries  to  ex- 
change goods  for  our  cotton. 

Partlv  for  these  reasons  and  becavise  of  the  dllBculty  of  meet- 
ing the  problem  in  any  other  way,  I  have  advocated  that  a 
tariff-equalizing  tax,  levied  on  the  first  processing  of  these  com- 
modities, be  used  to  finance  payments  to  growers  of  cotton,  wheat, 
and  possibly  rice  While  revenue  measures  do  not  originate  in 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  is  deeply  concerned  with  this  problem.  An 
adequate  and  dependable  system  of  financing  Is  vital  to  the  whole 
farm   program. 

The  workability  of  the  bill  apparently  could  be  considerably  im- 
proved by  making  the  provisions  for  contracts,  base  acreages,  and 
acreage  allotments  Bumpier  and  more  uniform.  Contracts  with 
farmers  are  requU-ed  in  the  bill  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  corn. 
But  with  regard  to  other  commodities,  offers  to  farmers  without 
contracts  are  contemplated  as  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic    Allotment    Act. 

In  the  Interests  of  workability.  It  would  seem  Important  that  the 
entire  program,  including  the  conservation  program,  should  treat 
the  farm  as  a  unit  either  with  a  contract  covering  all  commodi- 
ties or  else  with  offers  to  farmers  without  contracts.  Providing 
contracts  for  some  commodities  and  offers  for  others  will  tend  to 
cause  confusion  which  could  be  avoided.  The  advantages  of  the 
contract  lie  in  extending  the  period  to  cover  several  years,  and 
these  advantages  would  be  largely  removed  under  the  provisions 
requiring  that  contracts  cover  only  the  one  year  1938  in  the  first 
Instance  and  not  more  than  2  years  thereafter 

For  com  and  wheat,  base  acreages  and  varv'lng  peri-entaees 
of  diversion  therefrom  from  year  to  year  are  provided  in  the  bill.  For 
all  other  com>modities.  acreage  allotments  specifying  fur  each  year 
the  acreage  to  be  grown  in  the  Nation  and  on  each  cooperating 
farm  are  provided.  Either  method,  acreage  allotment-s  or  riiversum 
from  base  acreages,  can  be  u.sed  for  all  commodities  but  from  the 
standpxiint  of  good  administration  all  should  be  on  the  same  basis. 
The  allotment  basis   Is  simpler  and   more  direct 

The  method  of  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  could  be  revuscd  so 
as  to  avoid  difficulties  and  inequalities.  As  now  drawn,  the  bill 
would  result  in  the  assignment  of  acreage  allotments  to  many 
farms  where  they  could  not  be  tised  economically.  It  would  tend 
to  freeze  cotton "  production  In  uneconomic  areas.  It  would  also 
tend  to  force  all  farmers  In  a  cotmty  to  adopt  the  same  cropping 
system.  A  farmer  who  produces  other  cash  crops,  as  tobacco,  rice, 
peanuts,  potatoes,  wheat,  or  truck  crops,  would  receive  Just  as  large 
a  cotton  allotment  as  a  farmer  whose  only  cash  crop  is  cotton 
Hence  the  bUl  now  tends  to  discriminate  against  the  best  cotton 
areas  and  against  farmers  who  have  to  depend  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  on  cotton. 
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nnder  the  mpprofriaiaem  act  of  \amt  WMlofi 
payment  ot  3  cents  a  pound  on  1937  cciton 
tboae  prodiKen  wbo  comply  with  Uw  1838 
bfll,  in  ■ectJon  84  (J).  pi«e  82.  would  rem* 
Thto  would  protelily  cauae  oocuktorable 
thoae  wbo  have  been  ooopenting  In  tbese 
will  alao  reduce  the  extent  of  volxuatary 
program  and  will  presumably  make  na< 
priatlon  of  additional  fund*  or  the  furtbei 
proportion  at  eacb  coopwatlng  producer's  <r 
can  be  made.    I  doubt  If  It  ia  a  good  tblng 
cooperating  farmers  In  order  to  pay  n 
of   3   cents  per   pound   on   tbe   entire 
1370.000.000. 

Tbere  are  eerloua  objectlooa  to  eectlon 
tte  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  waive 
iB  tbe  cottOD-loan  agreement,  to  be  re'— '"'^ 
for  Improper  grading  of  cotton.     Tbls 
ccnoeeBkm  to  those   warehousemen   wbo 
reastmable  care  in  tbe  classing  of  cotton 
Qtoat  iBstaneea  the  warehousemen  already 
for  rt**'*"^  the  cotton  for  kmn  purposes 
blUty  for  any  loas  on  account  ot  Improper 
Attention  Is  alao  directed  to  title  EX  of  t 
Identical  with  similar  legislation  on  which 
an  unfavorable  report  to  the  Senate   '^~ 
and  Forestry  on  June  8.  1W7.    In  that 
that  tbe  obUgatloiiB  of  the  cotton  producer) 
charged  and  that  the  remaining  balaru^  of    ' 
$1300.000  accrued  from  sources  In  which 
of  the  cotton  pool  were  not  interested.    / 
Indicates  that  speculaton  have  purchased 
from  many  of  thfS  original  producer  me: 
at  prices  ranging  dcnm  to  40  cenU  per  taal4 
istkm  would  have  the  tf  ect  of  redeeming 
hands  of  such  speculatora  on  tbe  basis  ot 

Upoe  further  study  ot  the  ways  in  which 
payments  in  schedule  A  would  work  out 
wlah  to  propose  revlslcais.   One  dllBculty  Is  " 
■chcdule  would  vary  greatly  from  year  to  : 
•a  8100.000.000  to  more  than  8600.000.000, 
vision  for   a  scale-down,   a  reducttae  ot 
from  the  schedule  rates  might  have  to 
While  the  scale-down  would  be  necessary 
the  eomUnatloa  ot  a  rate  schedule  with  a 
farmers  uncertain  aa  to  the  amount  of  tbo 
actually  count  on.     In  some  years,  how 
wheat  for  1938.  farmcrv  would  know  that 
only  nominal  but  that  large  acreage  adlu 
for.     Hence  volimtary  participation  in  the 
aUy  be  so  small  as  to  be  ineffective.    For 
suggestion  that  further  eonalderation  be 
farmers  of  schedule  A. 

I  am  sure  It  wlU  be  understood  by  yon. 
ns»«tiT.  sad  by  others  that  the  foregoing 
ntfmltted  M  tbe  hope  of  helping  to  at" 
wtalch  wlU  be  most  useful  to  agriculture 
X  b«ve  access  amy  taken  a  great  deal 
points  which  I  think  might  well  be 
this  otaaeur*  the  fact  that  I  am  In  at 
of  the  ooBunlttee  bllL    In  respect  to  the 
use  In  time  of  crop  ahortage.  the  comm 
remedied  by  restoring  the  com  and  wheat 
Pope-MoOlU  bOl  as  Introduced  Into  the  S 
tbe  e  vet -normal-granary  principle.     The 
method  of  employing  marketing  and 
*gr***"^   unmanageable   surpluaaa.     It 
moeracy  la  i»ovldlsg  that  marketing  quota  i 
after  a  two-tblrtis  vote  in  a  rderendum. 
acreage  or  productkm  allotments  and  not 
crop.  It  properly  plaeas  emphasis  upon  t 
<hg*l"n  at  ^h^T^M*  levels.    It  would  give 
baa  been  given  bereaofare  to  factors 
lejatillahtnii:  of  baaas  or  alkitments.    It  pro 
at  a  definite  poUey  far  eammodlty  loans 
I  believe  you  who  write  tbe  laws  can  c 
derstindlng  and  support  of  tbe  farmers 
fwwrwnnn  ground  on  which  thoae  who  are 
Tttal  objectives  of  this  bill  can  unite. 
Slnonely  yours, 
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Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER   (Mr. 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yiek 
C^egon? 

Mr.  CX>PELAND.    I  da 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  this 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  a| 
hastily  thrown  totether  bilL    It  is  trar  c  because  it  comes  in 
the  middle  of  the  debate.   I  had  ezpectjed  such  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  if  he  were  called  on  for  a 

I  stated  ben  last  we^  that  one  of  t^e  objeetions  I  had  to 
tbe  present  rr>n«i4fTa"^Tn  of  the  pencjing  measure  was  the 
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fact  thiat  there  had  been  no  committee  hearings  on  the  biH. 
That  d\d  not  seem  to  make  any  impression  at  the  time.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  not  called  before  the  committee, 
and  I  \'enture  the  statement,  one  verified  by  experience,  ttiat 
in  all  tJie  time  this  body  has  legislated  never  has  an  important 
bill  come  before  the  Senate  which  has  not  been  referred  to 
the  dei)artment  having  jurisdiction  for  its  report. 

The  pending  bill  was  never  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Neither  the  bill,  nor  any  of  its  four  editions, 
was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  But  a  few  days 
ago,  when  the  able  Senator  from  Maryland  |Mr.  Tydings) 
asked^the  Senator  from  Idaho  fMr.  Pope)  for  a  report,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  requested  that  the  bill  be  sent  to  the 
Secretiiry,  and  here  we  have  his  first  voice  of  disapproval. 

During  the  hasty  reading  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  I  noted  with  my  pencil  16  points  which  the 
Secretary  has  made  against  the  bill.  I  have  no  complaint, 
and  only  the  best  of  feeling  for  the  subcommittee  which 
worke<l  on  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  PopbI.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  McGill],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  PrazierI,  dealing  with  the  wheat  and 
com  provisions,  were  diligent  and  painstaking.  TTiey  did 
their  part  well.  The  cotton  subcommittee,  headed  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  BankheadI.  and  consisting 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Thom.\s1,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissipiJi  [Mr.  BtlboI.  worked  with  equal  diligence  and  perse- 
verance. They  were  seeking  to  ascertain  what  might  be 
called  the  general  theory  and  feeling  of  the  farmers  who  came- 
before  the  committee.  But  the  pending  bill,  or  some  bill,  had 
to  be  written  by  the  committee,  uith  the  ad\ice  of  the  experts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  administer 
any  law  on  this  subject  which  Congress  may  pass.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  there  should  be  sent  to  him  a  law  which 
he  thought  he  could  not  administer,  and  which  he  person- 
ally disliked,  and  which  hLs  experts  foimd  impracticable. 
Much  could  be  said  along  this  line,  and  if  the  debate  shall 
continue  I  will  amplify  these  remarks,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  intrude  unnecessan^  upon  the  Senator  from  New  York 
who  has  very  kindly  given  me  this  opportunity. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this  letter  raises  a  parlia- 
mentary situation.  It  raises  a  practical  question.  Are  we 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricxilture?  If  so, 
it  cannot  be  done  well  and  scientifically  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  bill  must  go  back  to  the  committee,  in  my 
judgment. 

If  we  are  to  disregard  the  statements  of  the  Secretary, 
then  we  can  push  forward  and  pass  the  biH,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  meet  a  veto  from  the  President  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  if  enacted  in  its  present  form  it 
would  cost  more  money  to  carry  out  the  law  than  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  tolerate.  Secondly,  in  my  opinion,  the 
President  opposes  the  bill,  because  in  a  speech  at  Topeka, 
Kans..  in  his  very  famous  and  friendly  trip  to  the  West,  he 
stated  explicitly  that  he  would  have  no  bill  that  provided 
for  coercion,  that  it  must  be  voluntary  as  applied  to  the 
fanners  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  universally  acknowledged  disapproval  of  the 
bill  by  the  farm  leaders.  I  appe^U  to  the  good  judgment  of 
the  two  very  capable  Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill,  should 
we  not  recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee,  and  take  our 
time  to  write  a  permanent  law  for  agriculture?  I  submit 
the  inquiry  in  the  best  of  good  faith,  and  with  a  desire  to 
be  helpful,  if  I  may,  in  the  handling  of  this  important 
subject. 

Mr.  BYRNES  and  Mr.  POPE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     E>oes  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  can  well  understand 
that  this  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  cast 
confnsion  on  the  Senate,  and  if  I  do  not  lose  the  floor  by 
yielding,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  correction 
of  a  statement  which,  whiLi  I  was  absent  from  the  Cham- 
ber, I  was  reported  to  have  made,  to  the  effect  that  the 
pending  bill  was  not  sent  t<j  the  Department  for  report.  It 
was  sent  for  a  report,  and  a  report  was  furnished  the  com- 
mittee.   I  merely  desired  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  yield  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIIR.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the  merits  of 
many  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  Secretary,  but  I  am 
familiar  \^1th  the  section  of  the  bill  found  on  page  82  which 
deals  with  the  so-called  cotton-price  adjustment,  to  which 
provision  the  Secretary  objects.  I  must  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  if  the  ottier  comments  of  the  Secretary  are 
no  sounder  and  no  strong;er  than  criticisms  made  of  this 
section  it  certainly  would  r.ever  be  necessary  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  the  committee,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
urging. 

I  am  convinced  after  reading  the  letter  that  the  Secretary 
did  not  UTite  the  criticism  to  this  particular  section,  that 
some  subordinate  wrote  a  memorandum  which  the  Secretary 
adopted,  and  that  he  has  not  given  careful  consideration  to 
this  particular  section.  ITiat  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  explain  the  statement;,  of  the  Secretary. 

The  .section  of  the  deficiency  bill  to  which  the  Secretary 
refers  provided  for  the  payment  of  a  price  adjustment  to 
cotton  growers  upon  cotton  sold  in  1937,  provided  such  cotton 
growers  could  show  compliance  with  the  cotton  program 
adopted  by  the  Congress  for  the  next  year,  1938.  That  was 
written  having  in  contemplation  that  a  program  for  cotton 
would  be  a  voluntary  program;  that  the  pajTiient  of  the 
subsidy  upon  cotton  sold  this  fall  would  be  withheld  until 
next  year;  and  that  if  thu  farmer  could  then  show  that  he 
cooperated  and  complied  he  would  receive  the  payment, 
otherwise  he  would  not. 

The  pending  bill,  however,  was  drafted  upon  an  entirely 
different  principle,  so  far  as  the  cotton  grower  was  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  a  voluntary  proposal;  it  is  a  compulsory 
proposal.    The  bill  provides,  on  page  38: 

Persons  who  knowingly  sell  cotton  grown  on  acreage  not  in- 
cluded in  an  acreage  allotment  shall  not  be  eligible  for  any  pay- 
ments under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
nor  under  this  title. 

It  further  provides  that  any  person  purchasing  cotton 
grown  on  acreage  in  exce>s  of  an  allotment  shall  pay  to  the 
Government  75  percent  cf  the  value  of  the  cotton. 

Therefore,  assuming,  as  we  must,  that  the  Senate  bill  is 
to  be  adopted,  there  would  be  no  discretion  on  the  part  of 
any  cotton  grower  in  1938  as  to  whether  he  would  coop- 
erate or  not.  He  would  have  to  cooperate.  If  he  did  not 
cooperate,  he  would  not  be  eligible  for  any  payments. 
Therefore  it  is  useless  to  say  to  the  farmer  who  sold  his 
cotton  last  September  or  October,  "You  sold  your  cotton; 
you  are  entitled  to  this  price  adjustment,  or  subsidy.  But 
we  are  going  to  make  you  wait  until  next  October  to  see 
whether  or  not  you  violate  the  law  which  the  Congress 
passed." 

There  could  be  nothing  more  absurd.  All  of  the  reasons 
for  an  incentive  or  inducement  to  cooperate  were  removed 
by  the  provisions  in  the  oil!  that  the  farmer  must  cooperate 
or  he  cannot  get  anything  under  any  appropriation  or  any 
provision  of  the  bill. 

The  voluntary  provision  being  removed,  some  members  of 
the  committee  talked  with  me  about  amending  the  provision 
of  the  deficiency  law  so  ;is  to  authorize  the  payments  to  the 
cotton  growers  who  produced  this  year  without  forcing  them 
to  wait  until  next  fall  ar.d  requiring  them  to  show  that  they 
did  not  violate  the  law. 

There  were  removed  from  the  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act  only  those  words  which  required  proof  of  compliance  in 
1938  with  the  program  ^ve  now  propose  to  adopt-  Yet  the 
Secretary  says: 


This  would  probably  cause  considerable  dls-satlsfaction  among 
those  who  have   been   cooperating   In  these  programs 

What  would  they  have  to  do  with  it?  Every  man  has  io 
cooperate  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  he  cannot  se- 
cure anything;  and  it  certainly  cannot  cause  disiiatisfac- 
tion  among  any  of  those  who  cooperated  voluntarily  m  the 
past  along  this  line. 

The  Secretary  then  says  in  his  letter: 

A  payment  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  the  entire  1937  crop  would 
require"  $270,000,000. 

It  would,  Mr.  President;  but  the  section  does  not  pronde 
for  that.  Under  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the 
section  be  interpreted  so  to  provide.  The  committee  did 
not  intend  it.  There  is  absolutely  no  change  in  the  existing 
law  except  with  respect  to  the  one  thing  to  which  I  have 
called  attention,  that  proof  of  compliance  with  the  com- 
pulsory program  we  now  adopt  would  not  be  required.  If 
the  Secretary  thinks  the  removal  of  this  requirement  as  to 
1938  compliance  would  increase  the  cost  from  $130,000,000 
to  $270,000,000,  he  must  expect  few  farmers  to  comply  with 
this  compulsory  program. 

I  am  satisfied  the  Secretary  did  not  have  time  to  give 
consideration  to  it,  or  he  never  would  have  written  the 
criticism  of  that  particular  section  which  is  contained  in 
his  letter. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  figures  or  esti- 
mates that  were  included  in  the  deficiency  bill  were  made 
by  the  Secretary  and  submitted  here? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  Department  officials  estimated  that 
amotmt  would  be  available  imder  section  32.  As  to  the 
amount  needed,  a  different  condition  then  existed,  cotton  sell- 
ing for  more  than  10  cents  per  pound.  The  Secretary  has 
said  and  correctly  said  that  imder  the  language  of  the  de- 
ficiency bill  he  is  limited  to  the  payment  of  $65,000,000  per 
year.  He  is  limited  to  it.  That  exact  language  is  placed 
in  and  will  be  reenacted  in  this  bill.  If  he  has  held  hereto- 
fore that  he  was  limited  to  $65,000,000  per  year,  how  he 
could  construe  the  same  language  now  to  mean  somethmg 
else  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  The  identical  language 
that  he  construed  as  meaning  a  limit  of  $65,000,000  is  in 
this  bill. 

He  furthermore  construed  it  as  authorizing  him  to  issue 
a  regulation  providing  that  the  subsidy  could  not  be  paid  to 
the  farmers  who  planted  cotton  in  1937  except  upon  a  65- 
percent-base  acreage.  The  same  language  is  in  this  bill — 
the  money  limitation  and  authority  to  make  regulations. 
Why  he  could  not  construe  it  the  same  way  I  do  not  know, 
and  what  excuse  or  justification  there  could  be  for  putting 
in  this  letter  the  statement  that  this  section  would  mean  a 
possible  increase  to  $270,000,000  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  with 
reference  to  the  Secretary's  reiteration  of  his  demand  for 
a  processing  tax.  The  Secretary  called  it  by  a  new  name — 
a  tariff  equalization  tax.     It  is  a  processing  tax. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  remarks,  I  ask  to  have 
read  at  the  desk  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  written  to  the 
Secretary  with  reference  to  that  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  clerk 
will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fellows: 

NOVTMBEH    18.    1937. 
Hon.  Henry  A   Wailace. 

SccreiaT-y  of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deah  Mr.  Secretary:  New=pa;>tTS  quote  you  as  favoring  a  proc- 
essing ta.x  upon  cotton  and  wheat  to  provide  the  revenue  necessary 
to  pay  agricultural  benefits. 

The  processing  tax  Is  a  sales  tax  to  be  levied  upon  cotton  and 
wheat  in  order  to  secure  money  to  pay  farmers  engaged  not  only 
in  the  production  of  cotton  and  wheat  but  of  tobacco,  rice,  and 
other  commodities.  The  money  received  by  the  farmers  as  benefits 
would  not  be  spent  solely  in  the  purchase  of  cotton  and  wheat 
products.  That  money  would  be  spent  for  automciblles  as  well  as 
for  flour  and  clothes.  If  other  Industries  are  to  b<:neflt  by  the  In- 
creased purchasing  power  of  the  farmers,  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
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eotton  and  wheat  should  be  Used  In  orde 
other  induatrtw.    Aa  all  Indiistaiea  will  beijefit 
burden  of  raising  the  revenue. 

When  the  proceaelng  tax  Is  levied  upon 
the  price  of  cotton  goods.    When  you  inc 
goods,  you  lessen  consumption.    When  you 
lessen  demands  for  raw  cotton  and  di 
The  more  you  depress  the  price  of  raw 
you  will  have  to  pay  to  the  farmers. 
will  offset  the  revenue  you  raise. 

When  you  tax  wheat  and  cotton,  you 
Tou  tax  necessities  and  you  lay  the  tax  t 
Etead  of  upon  those  best  able  to  bear  the 
used  In  the  manufactiire  of  coarse  or 
In  the  mantifacture  of  fine  or  hlgh-prtc^ 
goods,  the  less  cotton  used  and.  coi 
In  cheaper  goods,  such  as  overalls,  more 
fore,  more  taxes  are  paid.    All  other  sales 
portion  to  the  cost  of  the  article  sold 
this  principle  and  levies  the  heavier  tax 
modltles. 

The  processing  tax  was  levied  upon  cotton 
In   the   manufactixre  of   goods  there   Is 
waste.    The  processing  tax  was  paid  upon 
entered   into  the  manufactured  goods.     ^ 
Invoiced  goods  to  the  •elllng  agent  for  sale , 
price  the  tax  upon  the  cotton  entering 
coxild  not  Include  the  tax  on  the  waste, 
mantifacturer. 

The  selling  agent  baaed  his  selling  comn  Iss 
the  goods,  which  included  the  tax  paid  to 
emment.    His  commission  was  added  to  ^" 
tax  was  pyramided  In  every  transaction 
■umer. 

Unwise  as  I  believe  the  processing  tax 
tt  should  be  levied  as  all  other  sales  < 
goods  are  sold  by  the  manufactvurer,  and 
the  value  of  the  article  artd.    Certainly  If  r 
tqxm  cotton  goods,  a  tax  should  also  b« 
petltlve  fibers  as  rayon  and  silk.     If  It 
fyrmor  a«  well  ss  the  coftton  manuf  actvirer 

I  believe  that  adequate  funds  for     _ 
secured  without  levying  additional  taxes. 
be  found  ImposMble,  I   wlU  favor   ralsixg 
order  to  m^*~—  the  Budget.     I  submit,  b 
profit  by  our  experience  with  the  procesilng 
few  years  b^o  and  not  reenact  a  tax  which 
to   ■dmlnlster,  but  unfair  In  the   burd^ 
t>at»yer. 

Very  truly  yoon. 
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the  Senator  from  New 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  POPE,  and  Mr. 
the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFiCKK.    Does 
York  yield;  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  yield  first  io  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Ocorgk]. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  merely  wish  to  ol  Ter  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South  (Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes], 
I  should  like  to  read  the  amendmeni  : 

Insert  at  the  aKiropriate  place  in  the  bill  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

llatwttlMitandlng  any  other  provision  of  sectlan  32  of  Putdic 
Law  ITumbered  S20.  Seventy -fourth  Conj  ress,  as  amended,  or  any 
order,  rule,  or  repilatlon  of  the  Secretar  of  Agrioilture,  the  price 
•dfustment  payment  of  not  more  than  :  cents  per  potmd  to  the 
cotton  pcoduoetB  with  req>ect  to  the  1>37  cotton  crop  shall  be 
made  at  tbe  eazUest  practteable  time. 

I  wish  merdy  to  add.  Mr.  Preslden :.  that  this  amendment 
aeems  to  me  to  be  in  full  harmony  w  th  the  President's  sug- 
gestions to  the  regular  departmen  s  of  the  Government 
ttiat  they  speed  up  their  spending  pi  ogram  and  expand  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  next  fls<  aU  year  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time  within  the  first  6  months  of  that  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed  and 
He  on  the  table. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFPICER,    TtB 
oelTed.  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  POPE  and  Mr.  McNARY  addre  ssed  the  Chair. 

Tbe  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.    Do« 
York  yield:  and  if  ao.  to  whom? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  adc  the  Senator  to  yltid  to  me  in  order 
that  I  may  make  a  correction  of  a  ati  UsmecA  I  just  made. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President.  |l  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  OregOD  for  that  purpose. 


amendment  will  be  re- 


the  Senator  from  New 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  In  a  statement  I  made  a  few 
moments  ago  I  said  with  assurance  and  posltiveness  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  never  made  a  report  on  this 
bill  until  today.  To  my  astonishment,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith!  stated  that  a  report  had  been 
made.  He  is  either  mistaken  now  or  was  mistaken  hereto- 
fore, because  when  I  was  present  in  the  committee  he  per- 
sonally told  me  that  the  Secretary  had  never  made  a  report. 
I  inquired  of  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  he  advised 
me  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  a  statement  at 
one  time  this  fall  or  summer  before  the  House  committee  on 
its  bill.  That  report  was  conveyed  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Pope],  and  that  is  the  so-called  "report." 

I  simply  want  to  make  this  statement  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  the  statement 
also  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  informed  the  secretary 
of  the  committee,  when  he  sent  the  bill  to  the  committee,  that 
he  had  made  a  report  upon  the  House  bill,  and  that  that  re- 
port would  be  considered  as  a  report  on  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  and  the  statement  of  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  verify  my  statement  that  tliere  has  been  no 
report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  this  bill 
save  the  one  read  this  morning  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  me  to  say  one  more  word?  Then  I  shall  be 
through.     I  think  we  ought  to  set  these  matters  at  rest. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SMITH.  In  addition  to  that,  we  inrlted  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  he  came  before  the  committee  in 
person  and  testified  as  to  this  bill,  which  testimony  was 
taken  down  stenographically  and  is  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.   McNARY.    Mr.   President,   will   the   Senator   again 

yield? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  e.xecutive  session,  when  the  only 
persons  present  outside  of  members  of  the  committee  were 
members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  His  testimony 
was  not  taken  down  and  reported,  because  I  was  present 
for  a  short  time  and  have  asked  for  the  hearings  since,  and 
none  has  been  given  me. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  had  reference  to  the  time 
in  July  when  the  bill  was  introduced.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  then  came  down  and  testified  at  great  length 
concerning  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  may  add  that  that  was 
before  this  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  prior  to 
the  time  it  was  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  SMITH.     The  Senator  is  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Exactly;  I  am  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Now.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  POPE.     Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Perhaps  I  had  better  yield  the  floor  If 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  long  debate  on  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter. I  have  already  yielded  for  an  hour.  If  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  feels  that  he  has  been  aggrieved  in  any  way, 
and  desires  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes,  if  I  may  srield  with- 
out losing  the  floor,  I  shall  do  so;  but  this  unimportant 
speech  of  mine  is  seething  in  my  system,  and  I  feel  that  I 
must  make  it  pretty  soon.  However.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  if  I  may  do  so  without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  since  the  letter  was  written 
to  me,  and  frequent  references  have  been  made  both  to  the 
letter  and  to  myself,  I  felt  I  was  not  unreasonable  in  asking 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  yield  to  me  for  a  few 
minutes. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  certain  suggestions  made  with  reference  to  the  com  and 
wheat  features  of  the  bill  as  well  as  to  the  cotton  features 
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of  the  bill,  but  the  last  t^vo  or  three  pages  of  the  Secretary's 
letter  are  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  an  amendment  which  was 
attached  to  the  bill  and  \vhich  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
bill.  That  is  the  amendment  in  title  IX,  "Cotton  pool  par- 
ticipation trust  certificates."  Those  provisions  were  con- 
tained in  a  sepiarate  bill  that  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  and  went  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  was  not  passed  by  that  body.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  desired  to  attach  it  to  this  bill. 

It  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  pending  bill.  A 
portion  of  the  Secretary's  letter  has  to  do  with  that  matter. 
Now,  with  reference  to  the  sugge: lions  as  to  the  com 
features  of  this  bill,  let  me  say  that  every  one  of  them  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  considered 
by  the  committee.  The  first  suggestion  by  the  Secretary  is 
that  the  normal  supply  level  should  be  larger  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  in  the  original  bill  which  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  McGn.L]  and  I  introduced.  The  Agricul- 
tural Committee  reduced  the  percentages  of  carry-over  in 
connection  with  the  normal  supply  level.  The  Secretary 
thinks  those  percentages  should  go  back  into  the  bill  as  they 
originally  stood.  Therefore,  all  we  have  to  do  in  the  Senate, 
since  the  Agricultural  Committee  has  fully  passed  upon  the 
matter.  Is  to  vote  on  the  question  of  adopting  the  amendment 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Secretary  came  before  the  committee,  as  con- 
tended by  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  or  did 
not  appear,  as  contended  by  other  eminent  members  of  the 
committee,  is  it  or  not  true  that  the  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  who  have  been  drafting  this 
bill,  have  been  in  almost  constant  conference  with  the 
Secretary  and  his  subordinates? 
Mr.  POPE.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  And  that  they  have  known  his  views  all 
the  time? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Then  why  the  occasion  for  this  letter 
to  be  handed  out  to  the  press  and  addressed  to  the  Senator, 
v.hen  the  Senator  already  was  fully  advised  of  all  that  was 
in  the  letter? 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  a  matter  that  was  determined  by  the 
Secretary  himself.  I  understood  that  he  desired  to  make 
plain  his  views  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  bill.  Heretofore  subordinates  of  the 
Secretary  appeared  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  submit  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  Department.  Those  amendments 
were  considered  by  the  committee  and  passed  upon  and  are 
found  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  once  more, 
let  me  ask  him  a  further  question,  and  then  I  will  abstain 
from  detaining  him.  Is  It  or  not  true  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  already  considered  and 
passed  upon  the  matters  which  the  Secretary  raises,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  last  part  of  the  letter  about  the 
3 -cent  payment  to  cotton? 

Mr.  POPE.  So  far  as  com  and  wheat  and  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  concerned,  that  is  literally  true.  So  far 
as  some  cotton  provisions  are  concerned,  that  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  I  do  not  recall  any  comment  by  the  Secretary 
or  by  his  subordinates  with  reference  to  cotton.  But  as  to 
com  and  wheat,  every  suggestion  contained  in  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
and  considered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  think 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon?  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  does  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
enable  him  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 


Mr.  McNARY.  Does  the  Senator  frcm  Idaho  think  that 
the  tariff  equalization  tax  is  not  a  subject  connected  with 
the  bill  that  we  are  now  discussing? 

Mr.  POPE.  Certainly  so:  that  matter  was  mentioned  In 
the  committee;  but  the  tariff  provision  went  out  of  the  bill 
We  refused  to  entertain  a  provision  for  a  processing  tax 
because  it  involved  the  raising  of  revenue  and.  therefore, 
it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  go  into  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Does  the  Senator  now  favor  the  tariff 
equalization  tax,  which  is  called  the  processing  tax  that 
we  had  in  the  old  bill? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  do  not  see  that  that  has  anything  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  discussion  of  this  measure.  I  myself 
am  in  favor  of  processing  taxes,  but  I  do  not  see  that  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  this  bill,  because  the  Senate  cannot 
consider  that  matter  since  it  cannot  originate  a  revenue- 
raising  measure.    That  is  why  it  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Does  not  the  Secretary  suggest  that  a  pro- 
vision of  that  kind  must  go  in  the  bill  in  order  to  have  it 
meet  his  approval? 

Mr.  POPE.  He  does  not.  He  merely  suggests  it;  he  calls 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  them  to  consider;  but 
the  Senate  is  not  a  revenue-raising  body.  That  further 
shows  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the  bill;  we 
would  have  no  right  to  follow  the  Secretary's  suggestion  in 
that  resp)ect,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  intended  that 
we  should. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Then,  the  Senator  intends  to  gloss  over 
that  part  of  the  Secretary's  criticism  and  not  suggest  a 
tariff  equalization  tax  at  this  time? 

Mr.  POPE.  Certainly  not.  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  raise  the  revenue,  when  the  Sen- 
ate may  not  appropriately  consider  It.  But  I  think  it  is 
entirely  proper  for  the  Secretary,  in  commenting  upon  the 
whole  subject  matter,  to  refer  to  processing  taxes.  If  he 
desires  to  do  so.  However,  the  Senate  need  take  no  action 
with  respect  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Does  the  Senator  believe,  then,  that  we 
should  defer  action  until  the  House  provides  the  revenue? 
Mr.  POPE.  Certainly  not;  I  think  we  should  proceed  with 
this  bill,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  corn  and  wheat  sections  of 
the  bill  are  concerned,  all  these  matters  now  brought  up  by 
the  Secretary,  having  been  considered  by  the  committee,  can 
be  fully  and  freely  considered  by  the  Senate;  the  committee 
amendments  can  be  voted  up  or  down,  and  we  can  proceed 
with  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Then,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  offer  amendments  conformable  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  so  far  as  the 
matter  has  been  discussed,  no  amendments  are  necessary  to 
be  offered,  because  the  original  bill  contained  the  matter 
which  the  Secretary  favors,  but  there  was  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee  which  changes  that,  and  that 
amendment  should  be  voted  upon.  In  that  way  it  will  be 
disposed  of  without  any  amendment  t)eing  submitted. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  have  difficulty  in  the  references  to  so 
many  additions  to   this   bill.    The   measure   to  which   the 
Senator  now  refers  is  what  is  known  as  the  Pope-McGill 
bill? 
Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  talking  about  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  pending  bill.  The  provision  referred  to  is  not  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
page  17  of  the  bill,  which  deals  with  the  matter  of  normal 
supply  as  to  wheat,  in  lines  6,  7,  and  8,  and  as  to  com  in 
lines  9,  10,  and  11. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  know  about  that. 

Mr.  POPE.  Those  lines  constitute  the  original  provisions 
in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  but  they  have  been 
stricken  out,  and  on  page  67  are  amendments  substituting 
different  percentages.    All  we  need  to  do  is  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Of  course,  that  is  all  we  have  to  do  in  any 
case,  to  vote  on  it;  otherwise  we  do  not  function;  I  realize 
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that.    Then  the  Senator  is  going  to  o  ler  some  amendments 
to  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  Secret4ry  of  Agriculture? 
Mr.   POPE.    I  did   not  say   that 


amendments.    I  merely  made  the  stat  >ment  that  no  amend 


the  Senator  yield? 


taxes  levied  under  the 

been  prepared  by  the 

the  United  States  De- 


is very  apparent,  from 
the  value  of  the  pend- 

all  probability,  It  will 
I  know  it  will  not  be 


to  be  recommitted.    It 
of  a  formal  meeting  of 


ments  were  necessary  with  reference 
Mr.  CJOPELAND.     Mr.  President,  Ir 
I  decline  to  yield  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  from  New  York 
declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  PRAZIER.    Mr.  President,  will 

Mr.  COPELAND.    For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  hold  in  my  han  1  the  report  from  the 
Treasury  Department.  Bureau  of  Inte;  iial  Revenue,  being  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  processing 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  It  has 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
partment  of  Agriculture.  I  simply  v^ish  to  suggest  to  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  wants  t<>  put  processing  taxes 
back  in  this  bill  that  he  procure  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  and 
read  it. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  it 
what  we  have  beard  this  morning,  tha< 
ing  measure  is  speculative,  and,  in 
afford  no  real  benefit  to  the  farmers, 
useful  to  those  in  my  section. 

I  dare  say  discussion  is  a  work  of  hipererogation  because 
in  the  nature  of  things  the  bill  is  sure 
should  be,  but  even  if  we  do  not  hear 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Pbrestry,  there  certainly 
will  be  informal  sessions  aU  the  rest  (jf  the  day.    The  Secre- 
tary's letter  is  a  bombshell. 

I  wish  the  legislative  situation  wdre  such  that  we  were 
permitted  to  consider  a  matter  of  real  importance  to  the 
country.  I  refer  to  a  revision  of  iha  capital  gains  tax  and  the 
undistributed  profits  tax. 

Let  me  say  in  all  seriousness  thatj  the  business  world  is 
facing  a  great  crisis.  In  consequencs  of  that  crisis  in  the 
business  world  the  country  is  facing  one.  Whether  we  are 
sympathetic  with  business  or  unsyn  pathetic,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  have  before  us  a  senqus  problem,  a  problem 
far  more  serious  than  the  question  of 
now  under  consideration. 

If  Senators  could  listen  to  the  people  who  live  where  I  live, 
persons  who  speak  frankly  to  me  because  of  our  friendship. 
If  Senators  could  hear  what  is  poured  nto  my  ears,  I  am  con- 
fident the  Senate  would  be  devoting  i  ^^elf  right  now  to  some 
way  of  making  peace  between  the  administration  and  the 
business  world.  This  must  be  dcme  iJi  order  that  there  may 
be  a  recovery  of  activity  in  the  bus  n ess  world  and  in  the 
industrial  world;  with  that  recovery  ^ould  come  very  shortly, 
as  I  view  it,  reemployment  and  an  en(   of  unemployment. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Admitting  the  quest  on  of  revision  of  taxes 
is  an  important  one,  nevertheless  doss  the  Senator  and  his 
friends  believe  that  a  repeal  of  the  undistributed  profits  tax 
would  restore  business  to  a  condition  <»f  fair  prosperity? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  No.  If  I  gave  hat  impression.  I  gave 
the  wrong  impression.  That  is  only  i  part  of  it.  There  are 
other  points,  of  course.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  read 
about  the  visit  of  a  great  utility  man  to  the  White  House.  I 
do  not  know  that  man.  He  means  nc  thing  to  me.  personally. 
But  in  the  presentment  of  his  views  le  submitted  a  formula 
which  in  my  humble  opinion  would  d  >  much  to  restore  pros- 
perity. I  know  many  Senators  woulc  take  the  opposite  view 
with  regard  to  the  death  penalty  Li  the  utilities  law  and 
other  matters  which  he  discussed.  1  hey  make  sense  to  me : 
at  least  to  my  way  of  thinking  they  are  entitled  to  serious 
consideration,  and  immediately. 

The  point  I  am  seeking  to  make  is  that  we  are  facing  a 
great  crisis  and  we  cazmot  afford  to  si  t  silent  and  inactive  at  a 
Ume  when  something  should  be  done .  I  do  not  say  that  in 
the  sense  that  m^  old  friend  Dr.  Fr  wk  Crane  used  to  say, 


December  2 


wished   to  offer   any 


to  this  matter. 
the  interest  of  peace. 


the  particular  farm  bill 


"There  are  too  many  God-sakeis'  m  the  world — those  who 
say,  "For  God's  sake,  why  doni  you  do  something?"  "  Per- 
haps I  am  a  "God-saker,"  but  I  behevc  we  are  facing  a 
crisis  and  I  '.-ould  not  be  honest  with  my  fellow  Senators 
and  with  my  country  if  I  did  not  speak  frankly  as  I  am 
seeking  to  do  now. 

I  have  before  me  the  November  24  weekly  review  of  busi- 
ness conditions  prepared  by  the  Divi.sion  of  Economic  Re- 
search Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  I  look 
at  this  publication  every  week.  I  have  not  been  cheered  by 
the  chart  which  appears  on  the  front  page  week  by  week. 
Let  us  see  what  it  is  this  week. 

The  line  indicating  ■industrial  actinties"  has  been  going 
down  and  down  and  down  until  now  it  is  not  only  tjelow  the 
1936  level,  but  below  the  19j5  level,  and  still  on  the  way 
down.     That    does   not    speak   well    for    the    future   of    our 

country. 

The  line  indicating  the  "steel  Ingot  production"  looks  like 
the  decline  of  an  epidemic  or  a  reversal  of  ihc  figures  of  an 
epidemic  in  process.  Steel  ingot  production  dropped  from 
140  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  60  at  the  present  time. 
The  production  of  steel  ingots  is  important  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  and  of  heavy  machinery. 

In  the  matter  of  carloadings 

Mr,   ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  COPELANT).     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator  the  figures  to  show  how 
much  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and  the  capital-gains  tax 
are  under  the  present  tax  <ysicm? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  No.  I  have  no  figures.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing by  the  card  and  of  my  own  knowl'^dpe.  I  am  speaking 
about  conclusions  which  are  reached  by  men  in  whom  I  have 
confidence. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ls  it  the  Senator's  view  to  amend  the 
bill 


Mr.  COPELAND. 

Mr.    ELLENDER 


The  p^^nding  farm  bill? 
No,   I   mean   the   general   revenue   bill. 
Should  it  be  so  amended  as  to  do  away  wi'h  those  taxes 
without  finding  seme  other  means  of  r.placing  them? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  No.  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  this  very 
moment  our  Committee  on  Finance  are  studying  the  problem 
and  w:l:  present  some  plan  which  will  make  provision  for 
other  means  of  revenue,  if  other  revenue  is  needed  m  the 
event  we  do  away  with  these  particular  taxes.  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  that  there  is  a  war  on  t)etween  the 
administration  m  Washington  and  the  bu.-mess  world. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  business  world ':'  Does  he  mean 
that  big  business  is  challenging  the  administration?  Does 
the  Senator  mean  New  York  corporations? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Yes;  New  York  corporations.  Louisiana 
corporations,  and  ail  corporations.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  now  ;ind  waste  the  time  of 
the  Senate  m  making  a  defense  of  New  York  corporations. 
I  am.  no  more  interest:ed  in  New  York  corporations  than  I  am 
in  other  corporations.  I  am  not  interested  m  the  corpora- 
tions as  such.  I  am  interc.=:ted  in  all  corporations  as  em- 
ployers of  labor  and  in  the  distribution  of  wages,  which  will 
bring  pro.^penty  to  all  c'a^.'-es  of  our  CH"^oplr.  IjCt  not  the  Sena- 
tor think  I  am  representing  Wall  Street.  I  do  not  represent 
anything  in  New  York  City  below  Seventeenth  Street. 

Mr.  ELLENTDER.  I  did  not  Intend  to  convey  that  idea  at 
all,  but  the  other  day  I  remarked  to  the  Senate  that  I  thought 
the  reason  why  we  have  a  depres.sod  market  at  this  time  is 
because  the  farmers  of  che  country  are  not  getting  enough 
for  their  products.  I  may  further  add  that  all  o'  the  soldiers' 
bonus  money  has  bee:;  .vpf^nt.  and  the  P.  W  A.  and  W.  P.  A. 
are  not  as  active,  in  that  less  money  is  b-nng  spent.  The 
record  of  the  committee  hearings  which  is  before  us  now  Will 
show  that  in  Spririgfield,  111.,  we  were  told  that  because  the 
price  of  corn  dropp.  d  fruiii  SI. 10  to  40  cents  a  bushel  some 
big  steel  factor^'  out  th^-re  making  hoe  wire  and  poultry 
wire  actually  reduced  its  labor  forces  33 '3  percent. 
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It  is  my  view  that  if  the  com  prices  had  remained  as  they 
were  in  September,  if  the  wheat  prices  had  remained  as 
they  were  in  July,  if  the  cotton  and  rice  prices  had  remained 
as  they  were  in  May  and  June,  the  condition  about  which 
the  Senator  is  now  complaining  would  not  exist.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  will  improve  conditions  by  striking  from  the 
present  tax  system  the  undistributed-profits  taxes  and  the 
capital-gains  taxes.  I  grant  that  some  adjustment  may  be 
necessary.  It  may  be  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits 
should  be  exempted  from  the  tax,  conditioned  on  its  being 
spent  for  additions  and  improvements.  As  I  stated  a  few  days 
ago,  I  believe  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  imfortunate 
financial  condition  of  the  farmer,  and  that  if  we  can  increase 
his  buying  power,  that  will  solve  the  problem. 

I  may  further  state  that  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
have  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  for  tax  reductions.  They 
complain  the  taxes  are  too  burdensome  and  that  business 
demands  a  reduction.  I  will  read  a  few  of  the  headlines 
appearing  in  some  of  the  papers: 

WASHINGTON    POST 

"Glass  Suggests  Excess  Profits  Levy  Repeal."  November  8. 

"Business  and  Relief  Given  Right  of  Way  by  Roosevelt  and 
Aides,"  November  9. 

"Tax  Relief  Proposals  in  Extra  Session  Gain  House,  Senate  Sup- 
port." November  13. 

"Aid  Business  Battle  Cry  of  Arrivals  for  Extra  Session,"  Novem- 
ber 14. 

"Tax  Relief  Cry  Grows."  November  15. 

"Senators  A.sk  Tax  Relief  Riders  on  Revenue  Bill  to  Avert  Delay," 
November  16. 

"Adams  Moves  Tax  Cut,"  November  17. 

"Help  Business  First,  Bailey  Asks  Congress,"  November  18. 

"Senate  Majority  Backs  Profit  Tax  Reduction,"  November  18. 

"Concessions  Granted  in  Tax  Revision  Drive.  '  November  20. 

"Trade  Slump  Broadens  Rift  of  Congress  and  New  Deal,"  Novem- 
ber 21 

"House  Won't  Free  Tax  Aid  Bill  Until  Roosevelt  Asks  For  It," 
November  26. 

"Congress  Can  Vote  Tax  Relief  at  any  Time,  Roosevelt  Says," 
November   27. 

"HarrL^on  Scores  Business  Tax,"  November  30. 

"U.  S.  A.sked  to  Help  Railroads  Meet  Worst  Financial  Crisis," 
November  30 

NEW    YORK    SUN 

"House  Group  Considers  Easing  Tax  Burden  on  Small  Busl- 
nes.<5  ■  November  12. 

"President  Urges  Tax  Modification  Especially  to  Aid  Small 
Bus:n-'ss,"  November  15. 

"House  Body  Tentatively  Cuts  Capital  Gains  and  Losses  Tax." 
Novpml>er  17. 

"Surplus  Tax  Repeal   Drive   On   in   Senate."   November   18. 

'  ria;is   Bieper   Ex-  mptions    m    Surplus   Levy,"    November    19. 

"More  Tiian  a  Third  of  Senate  Demands  Surplus  Tax  Repeal," 
November  20 

"Roosevelt  Advocates  TUx  Revision  Just  as  Soon  as  Congress 
J»  Ready,"  November  26. 

CHICAGO  DAILT  TRIBUNE 

"Congress  Ready  to  Aid  Business  Recovery."   November  15. 
"Demands  Grow'  for  Tax  Change  to  Aid  Business,"  November  19. 
"Ijoaders  Rebel   on   Demand  to  Delay  Tax   Cut,"  November  24. 
"Congress  Swings  to  Tax  Cut,"  November  25. 

NEW    YORK    JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

"Tax  Reform  Pr.->j.osed  by  President,"  November  15. 

"Plan  to  Help  Trade  Gains  in  Congress,"  November   18. 

"S,  nate  Chief  Pledges  Tax  Relief,"  November  19. 

"Thirty-five    Senators   Favor   Profit   Tax   Repeal,"  November   20. 

WASHINGTON    TIMES 

"President  Outlines  His  Plan  to  Aid  Industry,"  November  12. 
"President  Asks  Aid  For  Small  Business  Man,"  November  15. 
"Tax  Relief  Speeded  For  Small  Firms,"  November  15. 
"New  Tax  Program  to  Aid  Business  Completed."  November  23. 
"Drive  to  Help  Business  Upsets  Session  Plans,"  November  24. 
"Tax  Revision  Plan  Grows  m  Congress,"  November  25. 
"President  Reveals  New  Plans  to  Aid  Business,"  November  26. 

Search  all  you  may  and  you  will  find  nothing  encouraging 
for  the  farmers.  On  the  contrary  we  find  headlines  like  this: 
"Leaders  in  Both  Parties  Assail  Crop  Coercion,"  "G.  O.  P. 
Leaders  Warn  of  Crop-Control  Peril,"  "Forced  Control  of 
Crops  Scored  in  West,"  "Senate  Gets  Drastic  Farm  Act." 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  without  continuing  this 
particular  discussion,  I  wish  now  to  state  that  before  I  get 
through  I  shall  show  that  the  buying  power  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  is  greater  at  this  time  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  since  1929. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Has  the  Senator  the  figures? 


Mr.  COPELAND.  Yes:  I  have  the  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  put  them  i;i 
the  Record. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Before  I  get  through  I  shall  do  so. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     All  right. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  before  I  was  diverted  by 
this  interesting  discussion  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  was  reading  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  I  wish  to  continue  the  reading.  I  had  just  gotten 
to  carloadings. 

Carloadings  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year 
showed  a  very  satisfactory  increase  over  those  of  last  year 
and  a  material  increase  over  those  of  the  j^ar  before.  At  the 
present  moment  the  car  loadings  are  away  below  those  of 
1936  and  below  those  of  1935,  indicating,  of  course,  that  the 
carriage  of  freight  is  decreasing.  Why  should  it  not  be?  The 
shelves  of  all  our  retailers  are  empty.  The  wholesalers  are 
making  no  sales  to  the  retailers.  Products  are  not  moving. 
I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  say  that  that  is 
becatise  agriculture  is  so  distressed  that  agricultural  products 
cannot  move. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  certainly  the  buying  power 
of  the  farmer  has  been  reduced.  We  have  in  the  hearings, 
for  instance,  reference  to  cases  in  which  any  number  of 
farmers  contracted  to  buy  certain  merchandise,  expecting  to 
get  good  prices  for  their  com  and  for  their  wheat,  and  when 
they  sold  these  commodities  they  sold  at  a  loss  and  could  not 
pay  for  or  buy  what  they  needed. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  to  continue  my  discus- 
sion, wholesale  prices  have  declined.  We  shall  not  be  sorry 
about  that;  but  they  are  now  down  to  the  level  of  year 
before  last. 

I  have  already  spoken  about  steel-mill  activity  being  re- 
duced. Bituminous-coal  production  is  very  much  lessened; 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
business  world  is  in  real  distress. 

Coming  now  to  the  pending  bill  itself,  I  am  convinced  by 
what  I  have  learned  today,  if  I  had  not  thought  so  before, 
that  the  bill  is  immature,  incomplete,  imperfect,  unsatis- 
factory to  everybody,  worthless  in  ever  particular  so  far  as 
I  can  find,  and  even  a  layman  would  know  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional. If  we  can  delegate  to  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  our  power  of  legislation,  we  might  just 
as  well  adjourn  Congress  and  leave  it  to  the  farmers  or 
some  other  group  to  legislate  for  us.  Even  with  the  present 
personnel  of  the  Supreme  Court  I  think  all  nine  of  its  mem- 
bers would  vote  that  this  bill  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Since  the  Senator  is  discussing  the 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  measure,  I  will  ask  him  whether 
or  not  he  recognizes  a  familiar  principle  of  constitutional 
law  which  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  a  nrnnber 
of  times — that  Congress,  in  passing  an  act  or  provisions  of 
an  act  which  comes  into  effect  upon  the  happening  or  the 
nonhappening  of  some  event  or  some  condition,  is  not 
delegating  legislative  power? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  am  familiar  with  that  principle.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  absurd  for  me  to  discuss  the  constitu- 
tional question  with  the  able  lawyer  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Texas  makes  no 
pretension  to  being  a  constitutional  lawyer:  but  since  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  said  that  even  a  layman  would 
know  that  this  bill  Ls  unconstitutional  in  that  respect,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  appearing  now  merely  as  a  layman. 
Even  as  a  layman  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  read  a  few 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  delegation  of  legis- 
lative power,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  against  any 
unconstitutional  delegation  of  power;  but  any  law  that  Con- 
gress passes,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  a  law  that  depends  upon 
the  happening  of  some  future  event.  We  pass  a  law  pro- 
viding that  if  and  when  a  man  steals  an  automobile  in  New 
York  and  transports  it  down  to  my  State  and  sells  it  to  our 
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Innocent  purchasers,  he  shall  be  guilty 

law.    That  is  dependent  upon  the  happer^ing  of  those  events. 
Mr.  BORAH  rose. 
Mr.  CONN  ALLY.     If  I  had  the  floor. 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.    The 

York  [Mr.  CopelandI  has  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     The 

York  has  the  floor.    Does  he  yield  to 

Idaho? 

Mr.  CONNAIiLY.    I  hope  the  Senator 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  becausfe  the  Senator  frcm 

Texas  wants  to  hear  the  best  authority  i(i  the  Senate  on  the 

constitutional  aspects  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  COPELAND.    I  also  should  be  gU  d  to  hear  from  the 

Senator  from  Idaho  on  that  subject,  if  he  cares  to  give  his 

views  regarding  it. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President,  I  was  simply  about  to  say 

that  my  understanding  Is  that  only  a  p)rtion  of  this  bill  is 

dependent  upon  what  is  called  the  popular  vote  of  the  farm- 
ers for  putting  into  effect  the  program 
Mr.  COPELAND.    Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  consider 

that  leaving  that  matter  to  a  group  of  the  farmers  who  are 

interested  or  in  opposition  to  it  is  a  constitutional  procedure? 
Mr.   BORAH.     I   recognize    the   principle   stated  by  the 

Senator  from  Texas,  that  an  act  may  l»e  passed  depending 

for  its  taking  effect  upon  the  happening  of  certain  events 

There  are  some  featinres  about  the  ques  " 

in  this  bin  which  I  desire  to  discuss  late  ■ 
Mr.  COPFLAND.    I  take  the  Senator's 

then,  that  he  himself  is  in  serious  doubt 

constitutionality  of  certain  features  of 

glad  to  hear  him  discuss  that  subject,    >ecause  whenever  he 

dL-^cusses  any  probL.-'m  it  is  a  matter  of  jgreat  interest  to  the 

Senate. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  question 

America  have  suffered  and  suffered  ijeatly.  They 
faced  great  economic  distress.  To  a  i.e^ce  far  less 
the  maximum,  as  I  view  it,  they  are  stil 
I  view  the  matter,  it  is  proper,  too.  that 
study  their  problems  to  determine  the 
may  consider,  too.  proposals  for  impro'ing  the  sitviation  of 
the  farmers,  provided  the  accepted  program  for  agriculture, 
or  sections  of  agriculture,  does  not  impose  unbearable  bur 
dens  on  all  other  branches  of  agriculture  and  on  great  social 
groups  of  our  country. 

There  is  not  any  doubt  that  this  bill  does  impose  great 
hardships  upon  certain  groups  of  farmers  who  will  not  con- 
form to  the  act.  as  I  shall  later  show;  and  I  know  that  the  bill 
imposes  great  hardships  upon  the  consuners  of  America. 

I  live  In  a  city  of  7,000,000  persons.  We  are  at  the  same 
time  the  richest  and  the  poorest  city  in  the  world.  Between 
Fifth  Avenue  and  the  East  River,  a  dis  ;ance  of  half  a  mile, 
that  half  mile  marks  the  difference  between  great  wealth 
and  abject  poverty.  Just  as  sure  as  f  ite,  this  bill  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  products  consume!  by  the  poor,  as  well 
as  by  those  who  are  well-to-do.  In  ihort,  it  will  impose 
burdens  upon  the  whole  country. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  economic  fate  of  a  country  depends 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consuner.  I  do  not  think 
that  statement  will  be  doubted  by  anyor  e  here.  If  prices  are 
too  high,  or  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  pay  is  too  low, 
there  must  be  stagnation  of  business.  Unless  and  until  the 
proposed  farm  legislation  takes  into  cor  sideration  the  ability 
of  the  consumer  to  purchase,  it  is  a  waj  ;te  of  time  and  effort 
to  adopt  any  given  program.  The  law  must  prove  a  failure, 
as  well  as  creating  conditions  worse  tl:  an  those  which  now 
exist.  At  the  very  best  it  would  be  qiite  unlikely  to  prove 
satisfactory  to  anybody. 

In  a  colloquy  I  had  the  other  day  w  th  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Pope],  who  was  arguing  tien — as  he  has  done 
very  ably  all  through  this  debate — in  fa  ror  of  this  legislation, 
he  spoke  about  the  Soil  Conservation  Ac ;.  His  language  was : 
Last  year  we  were  going  along  quite  coiilortably  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act.  but  this  year  we  find  a  situation  which  Is  not 
met  by  the  SoU  Conservation  Act.  which  tie  larmers  believe — and 
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I  think  anyone  who  has  studied  the  situation  believes — does  require 

legislatior.. 

We  had  just  exactly  as  enthusiastic  support  frcm  the 
Senator  !'rom  Idaho  2  years  ago  for  the  So!l  Conservation  Act 
as  we  nc.-;v  have  for  this  bill.  He  was  ver>^  sure  then  that 
that  act  wnilfi  solve  thf  problem  of  the  farmer;  but  it  did 
not.  so  h?  says,  and  further  legislation  is  needed. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  can  really  tell  in  advance  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  any  lesri.^^lative  act  which  seeks  to  evad.^  narural 
law.  the  ecr^i'-nn-iic  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Of  course, 
it  is  conceivable,  bu^  any  candid  student  of  the  subject  mu.st 
be  reserved  in  hi;  prophecy.  Enthu-^iasm  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  and  its  possible  accomplishments  was,  as  I 
recall,  just  as  great  a.-:  that  which  is  demonstrated  over  the 
present  fcUl.  I  heard  Senator.-^  who  are  now  here  speak  with 
enthus:a5m  of  it. 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  entirely  diflerrnt   poproach  to 

farm  prosperity,  is  it  not  'x-i,'=e  to  consider  ways  and  mean.'^  to 

improve  'he  Soil  Ccn.'^er.\.t;on  .Act?    It  may  be  said  that  th.at 

:l  rhe  real  intention  of  the  p'-ndine  measure.    Of  coiu-se,  how- 

tr.'pv.  this  bill  eo^.s  far  bpyond  ♦h-it  act;  and  I  wonder,  Mr. 

President,  if  the  famicrs  really  arc  conversant  with  the  hill 

before  u^,  and,  if  tiiey  are  conversant,  if  they  really  approve 

it,^  lerms.    3eyonc  all  cla.sses  of  people,  the  farmer  is  ^ndi- 

vidualisMc:  h*^  is  an  independent,  self-reliant  person,  mind- 

ir.::  h;s  o-vn  business  and  wanting  other  people  to  mind  the:rs. 

Mr.  President,  where  did  this  bill  originate?     A  few  days 

aeo  I  h'-ard  the  Senator  from  Oregon   [Mi*.  McN.aryI   say 

tha*^  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  thought  up  the 

measure.    I  decided  to  find  what  the  farmers  in  my  section 

bf-lie-ed  ab'iut   the  bill.     So  I  took  pains  to  communio,T«-n 

with  the  editors  of  our  farm  journals,  and  I  have  hcc  a 

telegram  from  Mr.  John  J.  Dillon,  a  very  highly  respected 

c.tizen  of  New  York,  who  has  been  known  throuch  a  long 

lifetime  as  a  rreat  fnend  of  the  farmer.     As  editor  of  ihe 

Rural  N?-.v  Yorker,  his  influence  has  reached  out  to  every 

farm  home  in  my  State  and  in  the  whole  Northea.st.     He 

$a  ys : 

I  be!;c-.-e,  w.«:h  you.  that  farm  bill  Is  a  peril  to  dairy  industry. 
Advise  onpp'i'.on 

i  I  communicated  with  the  editor  of  th^  Ameri-^pn  Agricul- 
turist, t'-i'^'  farm  journal  which  was  owned  originallj'  by  Mr. 
Moreen' ha  J.  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  ask 
permission  to  have  printed  in  its  entirety  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Is  there  objection? 

There  b«nng  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  a.s  follows; 

AMT7.Tr»V    AGRICTTLTntlST, 

Ithaca.  S    Y..  Novemher  27,  1937. 

Senator  Ro"al  S,  Cofti.^nd, 

Uiited  State"!  Scnat''.  Wa-'hi-ig-trm,  D    C 

Dear  Sen.'T'"'R  Copfland  I  rva':  plpa-^pd  to  havp  votir  t':le<n"am  rc!a- 
V.ve  to  the  ppncliie:  farm   bill,  and  wired   V'-^u  a.s   fi, '.:■"•.'.•«: 

"Farmers  cf  Northeast  pmnhaticiily  ornn.  pd  to  Government  crop 
control.     Hope  yon  will  fi^s^t  bill,     L«etter  foilow.s  " 

There  are  some  relatively  s^mall  eroups  of  farmers,  l;ke  "he  potato 
erowers  of  Aroostook  C'-'untv,  who  apj.ar' iitly  are  interested  In 
Governmen'  crop  reiT'ii'it-.o:-.,  Suc'o.  groups  have  their  bu-^iries;  on 
an  ur.econrmic  tn-;''  ao-l  are  umblf-  to  m-'ke  cut  on  their  own 
Initlativ,^  bf'cause  cf  lack  of  divo-'^ificatlon 

The  Rr^at  majority  of  n^r*>^ eastern  farnivrs  h^^wever,  are  un- 
alterabU'  opposed  to  mo^*:  form.*  of  G'^vernment  r  ■relation  of  the 
farm  business,  and  particularly  to  any'hine  In  th'^  nature  of  crop 
control.  A}i  you  kiio'.v,  nrinre  th:in  50  percent  of  our  farmers  in 
this  sec*  ion  are  dairymen,  from  15  to  20  percent  more  are  potiltry- 
men.  Both  of  these  eroups  have  sn'T'^red  Errlevously  from  Govern- 
ment crop  control  The  policy  of  making  things  scarce  combined 
with  th:  drought  has  nearly  rtiined  thousands  of  dar^mcn  and 
poultryr.ien,  because  their  chief  Item  of  cost  is  feed.  What  makes 
them  particularly  ancry  is  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  pur- 
chase tJicusanda  of  tons  of  imported  grains  because  the  Govern- 
ment p:licy  wai  largely  r"spo::sible  for  a  shortage  of  domestic 
erains  m  w^^t  had  formerly  been  the  greatest  gra'n-producing 
country  In  the  world. 

But  rortheastern  farmer  opposition  to  Govenunent  regimenta- 
tion is  loundcd  on  ar.  even  greater  principle  than  the  selrlsh  one 
of  increased  ccst-  within  their  own  business.  Tliese  Yankee  fcirni- 
ers  simply  don't  believe  in  centralization  of  si.ich  great  powers  in 
th'!'  Federal  Governmei.r  tliat  must  neres.snrily  fellow  bj\\  real  crop- 
control  plan.    They  know  that  It  is  unposslble  to  control  wheat  or 
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cotton  without  eventually  conttolllng  everything  else.  Tliat  means 
the  loss  of  personal  initiative  and  the  liberty  which  has  been  held 
the  mainspring  of  our  American .  Republic.  Opposition  in  the 
Northea.=t  to  Government  crop  control  is  also  based  on  the  common- 
sense  fact  that  It  is  impossible  to  exercise  any  degree  of  practical 
control  over  crops  as  long  as  It  ;s  Impossible  to  control  the  weather. 

FYom  the  beginning  of  the  ^Yiple  A  scheme.  American  Agricul- 
turist, with  its  circulation  of  nearly  200.000  farm  families  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England,  has  tried  to  set  the  common- 
sense  principles  before  our  readers  as  opposed  to  Government 
centrali/ration  and  farm  regimentation.  I  wish  It  were  possible 
for  you  to  read  the  thousands  cf  letters  from  farmers  conunentlng 
vigorously  and  emphatically  against  crop  control  and  other  new 
Federal  bills  and  laws  bearing  on  agriculture. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you.  under  separate  cover,  a 
few  marked  copies  of  various  Issues  of  American  Agriculturist, 
showing  -some  of  the  work  thiit  we  have  done  to  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  facts  and  principles  Involved  In  proposed  schemes 
to  regulate  agriculture. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  also  of  expressing  my  very  keen 
appreciation  for  your  own  splendid  attitude  in  opposing  the 
scheme  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court,  and  In  upholding  and  safe- 
guarding the  fundamental  pniiclpies  that  have  helped  to  make 
this  country  great.  If  it  were  possible  for  you  to  visit  northeastern 
farm  homes,  you  would  find  a  very  warm  welcome  in  thousands 
of  tliem  for  the  splendid  service  you  have  rendered  along  these 
lines,  both  to  agriculture  and  ta  the  country.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  R.  Eastman. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  In  the  letter  Mr.  Eastman  says  there 
are  relatively  small  groups  ol  farmers  in  the  Northeast  who 
are  interested  in  Government  crop  regulation.  He  says, 
however: 

The  great  majority  of  northeiistem  farmers  are  unalterably  op- 
po.sed  to  most  forms  of  Govermnent  regulation  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness, and  particularly  to  anj-thlng  In  the  nature  of  crop  control. 
As  vou  know,  more  than  50  percent  of  our  farmers  in  this  section 
are  dairymen:  from  15  or  20  percent  more  are  poultrymen.  Both 
of  these  groups  have  suffered  grievously  from  Government  crop 
control.  The  policy  of  making  things  scarce  combined  with  the 
drought  has  nearly  "ruined  thousands  of  dairymen  and  poultrymen, 
because  their  chief  item  of  cost  is  feed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Do  the  dairy  people  prefer  to  raise  their 
own  feed,  or  are  they  really  consumers  of  the  farmers'  prod- 
ucts? If  they  devote  their  energies  to  the  development  of 
their  cattle,  and  buy  their  feed  from  the  farmers,  of  course, 
being  consumers  in  that  respect,  they  naturally  would  want 
the  farm  products  to  be  cheap,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  had  iatended  later  to  speak  of  that, 
but  I  will  do  so  now. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon;  I  was 
prompted  to  make  the  inquiry  by  the  letter  the  Senator  was 
reading  right  on  that  point. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  That  is  all  right;  it  is  proper  for  the 
Senator  to  speak  of  it. 

There  are  70,000  dairy  farmers  in  New  York  State.  They 
raise  milk  largely  for  the  New  York  City  market,  where  the 
consumption  is  between  three  and  four  million  quarts  a  day. 
Much  of  that  milk  comes  from  large  dairy  farms,  where  there 
are  herds  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cattle.  Those 
farmers  produce  the  corn  for  their  cattle.  They  fill  their 
silos  with  the  com  raised  on  their  own  farms.  Many  families 
I  know  of  have  done  that  for  several  generations. 

If  the  pending  bill  shall  bt  enacted  it  will  mean,  not  alone 
that  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  raising  of  corn  in  Kansas 
will  be  reduced,  but  that  the  acreage  devoted  to  raising  corn 
in  New  York  will  be  reduced.  In  consequence  these  farmers 
who  are  set  for  a  given  production  of  milk  and  the  care  of  a 
herd  of  a  certain  size,  will  be  required  to  go  on  to  the  market 
to  buy  feed  at  a  price  advanced  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  market  which  supplies  New  York  City 
Vr-ith  milk  is  much  wider  than  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
milk  comes  from  seven  States  and  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  great  eastern  milkshed  supplies  New  York  and 
Boston  and  the  smaller  cities.  So  what  I  am  sajdng  applies 
just  as  much  to  New  Jersey  and  to  all  of  New  England  as  to 
the  State  of  New  York.    I  dixe  say  it  would  apply  to  a  great 


extent  in  Peniisylvania,  and  probably  in  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
and  surely  in  Wi.sconsm,  with  its  great  dairy  interests. 

These  dairy  farmers  anticipate  what  will  happen  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  proposed  legislation,  and  as  a  result  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  as  it  is  now  presented.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Austin!  and  I  presented  amendments  to  cor- 
rect these  anticipated  evnls,  amendments  which  we  hope  may 
be  adopted,  though  we  are  not  very  confident  of  it. 

Our  dairymen  anticipate  that  when  the  acreage  of  com  and 
wheat  shall  be  reduced  there  vnW  be  dairy  development  on 
these  vacated  acres.  I  can  think  of  no  better  use  that  might 
be  made  of  so-called  waste  land,  or  land  not  to  be  cultivated, 
than  to  use  it  for  grazing  purposes.  For  this  reason,  just  as 
sure  as  fate,  there  will  be  developed  all  over  this  country  new 
dairy  herds  and  an  increase  in  the  dairy  industry,  to  the 
detriment  of  those  farmers  who  are  dependent  wholly  upon 
livestock  raising,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  milk.  The  same  argu- 
ment I  have  used  with  reference  to  milk  applies  also  to  eggs. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  may  say  that  the  farmers  of  New  England 
who  appeared  at  the  hearing  in  New  York  City  expressed 
the  same  fear,  or  some  of  them  did,  which  the  Senator  now 
expresses,  and  they  were  asked  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  under  which 
there  was  a  reduction  of  acreage  much  the  same  as  there 
would  be  under  the  proposed  law,  there  was  any  such  effect 
as  the  Senator  fears.  Every  one  of  them  said  that  there 
was  not,  but  that  they  thought  it  might  happen  in  the 
future,  and,  therefore,  they  wanted  to  call  It  to  our  atten- 
tion. I  think  that  every  dairyman  and  poulti-yman  who  ap- 
peared was  asked  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  damaged  in  any  way  through  any  of  the  reduc- 
tion programs  we  have  had  in  the  past,  if  in  any  way  their 
fears  had  been  realized.  They  said  they  had  not,  but  that 
they  feared  that  in  the  long  run  they  might  be  harmed.  1 
call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator,  and  ask  him  if  he 
knows  of  a  single  instance  where  a  dairyman  or  a  poultry- 
man  was  actually  damaged  under  any  of  the  preceding  pro- 
grams in  the  way  he  now  fears  with  reference  to  this 
program. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  being  of  Yankee  descent, 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  Has  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  of  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  committee 
been  printed? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  am  advised  that  It  is  printed.  I  was  look- 
ing on  the  desk  at  certain  printed  hearings.  The  clerk  of 
the  committee  told  me  2  or  3  days  ago  that  the  hearings 
would  be  printed,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  them. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  them,  and 
I  want  to  know  the  name  of  any  dairyman  from  ray  State 
or  from  the  Northeast  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  said  that  this  bill  is  a  harmless  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  ^neld. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  quite  follow  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Mew  York. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  Senator  may  not  follow  the  argu- 
ment, but  if  this  bill  shall  be  enacted  the  Senator  will  find 
that  plenty  of  his  constituents  are  developing  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, and  he  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  if  the  bill  is  not  enacted  they  wiU  go  into  the 
dairy  business,  because  they  will  have  to  go  out  of  cotton 
raising. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from  New  York  stated 
that  if  the  bUl  is  enacted  it  will  increase  the  consumers'  cost 
of  living.  He  also  argues  that  if  the  bill  is  enacted  it  is 
going  to  increase  the  number  of  dairies  in  the  South,  which 
will  compete  with  New  York  dair>'men  and  cause  them  to 
sell  cheaper  milk.  Which  does  the  Senator  want  to  defend? 
Which  would  he  rather  help — the  dairymen  of  New  York  or 
the  consumers  of  New  York? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  want  to  help  both,  if  I  can. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.    How  is  that 
tlons  the  Senator  has  just  outlined? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    We  will  see. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator 
the  bill  is  going  to  increase  the  cost 
in  the  next  breath  he  says  the 
going  to  have  competition  from  the  Sou 
of  the  South  might  put  their  diverteji 
If  the  South  does  put  its  diverted 
that  not  have  a  tendency  to  make 
consumers  in  New  York  go  down? 

Mr.  CX5PELAND.    No;  It  wifl  not. 
Isiana  does  not  know  (juite  as  much 
tion  of  milk  perhaps  as  does  the 
The  constituents  of  the  Senator  from 
sending  their  milk  to  New  York, 
worry  about  that,  and  I  am  not 
far  away  to  supply  our  market  to  its 
detriment  of  the  dairy  Indiistry  of 
ator's  constituents  will  be  sending 
However,  that  is  a  battle  which 
Louisiana.     In  making  this  argumen; 
alone  about  the  dairy  farmer.   I  am 
men  who  raise  cattle  for  sale.    The: 
because  of  the  competition  from  the 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  do  not  agree 
New  York.    Under  our  modem 
can  be  shipped  all  over  the  country. 

With  reference  to  the  raising  of 
ctntentioQ  that  the  same  conditions 
if  more  cattle  are  raised,  that  will 
lower  and  the  consumers  will  pay  less 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President, 
SLgo,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
to  read  a  few  paragraphs  from  an 
published  In  the  American 
1937: 
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The  renewed  granting  of  com  and 
ment  thu  fan  haa  greater  political  and 
la  generally  appreciated. 

Politically   It   means   that   southern 
Interests  are  still  in  the  saddle  in  Wai 
cotnmlttee  which  called  on  the  PreaideEJt 
ixMke  the  com  loan  wer«  Sd  O'Neal,  of 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;   Ear 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Biireau 
aregory.  formerly  of  the  Prairie  Fanner 
Parmer. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  northeastern 
Farm  Bxireau  Federation  to  reflect  that 
their  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
at  least  part  of  O'Neal's  and  Smith's 
drlv*  for  a  com  loan. 


The  foUowing  appears  In  italics  by 

Thl9  amounts  to  northeastern  farmen 
the  expense  of  raising  the  prlcea  they 
and  hen  feed. 


The  article  continues; 


The  economic  significance  of  the  loan 
erally  appreciated,  partlcxilarly  in  the  * 
he«ls  at  several  other  such  anniial  Ic 
as  the  preaent  admlnlstratton  la  In  po 
men  will  never  be  permitted  the  full 
of  a  big  grain  crop,  while  they  will  i 
prices  which  are   a  restilt  of  sucoeasfulfy 
of  a  poor  growing 


So  the  charge  Is  made  In  this 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
Senators  have  said,  that  the  AmerKan 
eration  is  responsible  for  this  bill.   Bdjsr 
or  vote  for  this  measure.    I  read 
culturiat: 

The  voting  delegates  from  this  Stati 
BwMtQ  Federation  meeting  were  adTls(»d 
Statel  vote  against  crop  oontroL 


I  have  before  me  a  tdegram  from 
of  CbautaiKiua  County,  Cbautauqua 


December  2 


I  said  a  few  minutes 
]  said  the  Ameri- 
this  bill.    I  desire 
by  H.  E.  Babcock. 
of  November  20, 


loans  by  the  Govem- 
e^onomie  significance  than 


Midwest    a^ctiltural 

,.jn.     For  example,  the 

and  persuaded  him  to 

illabama,  president  of  the 

Smith,   of  Illinois,  vice 

Federation;   and  Clifford 

and  now  with  Wallace's 
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I  dues,  to  the  payment  erf 
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j<Jumal,  confirmatory  of 
said,  and  what  other 
Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
State  did  not  approve 
the  American  Agri- 


frirn 


to  the  American  Farm 
to   register  New  York 


the  Dairymen's  League 
County,  as  the  Senator 


now  in  the  chair  knows,  Is  a  county  in  the  western  part  of 
New  York  State,  in  beautiful  rolling  country.  It  is  a  great 
farm  country.  The  county  is  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  farming.    The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  1,  1927. 

Hon.     IlOTAL    S.    COPELAND. 

Seriate  Office  BuiMing,  Waahington,  D.  C: 
As  director  of  Dairymen's  League,  representing  800  members  In 
Chautiuqua  Coiinty,  N.  Y.,  I  urgently  ask  your  support  of  Sen- 
ator McNaet's  amendement  to  national  farm  bill  protecting  Uve- 
stock  farmers  against  diversion  of  acreage  from  staple  controlled 
crops  to  production  of  dairy  and  livestock  products. 

Emebt  M.  GKOtrr. 

I  wish  to  read  another  tele^am  from  the  acting  secretary 
of  the  Dairymen's  League  of  Orange  County,  as  follows: 

MiDDLETowN.^CoNW..  Noveviber  30,  1937. 
Senat<jr  Botal  8.  Ccpelanb. 

Senate  Chamber: 
Meeting.    Dairymen's    League.    Orange    County    subdlstrict,    last 
night.     Following  resolution  adopted:  That  you  be  urged  to  sup- 
pOTt  fienator  McNabts  amendment  to  farm  bill  protecting  dairy- 
men iigalnst  unlimited  use  of  diverted  acreage. 

R.  S.  AcKEKLT,  Acting  Secretary. 

I  reiceived  the  following  letter  from  Arthur  J.  Smith,  presi- 
dent, Wyoming  County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Association: 

Gainesvtllk,  N.  Y,  Noveml^er  27,  1937. 
Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sm:   Encloted   are  two  resolutions  unanlmoxisly  passed  by 
500  members  of  the  Wyoming  County  (New  York  State)   Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
Noveriber   17. 

Onc!  pertains  to  the  Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  bill  and  th« 
other  to  crop  regulation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ahthtjb  J.  Smith.  President. 
Wyoming  County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  A33ociation. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Wyoming  County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
Assocatlon  Is  opposed  to  crop  regulaUon  In  any  form  and  affirm 
their  faith  and  belief  In  the  ability  at  the  American  farmer  to 
regulf.te  bis  c^ra  business. 

In  the  American  Agriculturalist  of  September  25,  1937,  a 
writer  said  about  the  conference  which  was  held  here: 

Thli  morning's  paper  carries  a  headline  to  the  effect  that  rep- 
resentatives of  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  met  In  Washington 
yesterday  and  agrrod  with  Secretary  Wallace  on  a  crop-control 
progrom. 

I  dont  know  who  represented  my  State  at  this  conference.  I 
do  net  even  know  that  it  was  represented.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  however:  It  U  that  I  have  delegated  to  no  one  any  au- 
thority to  represent  me  In  making  any  such  commitment. 

So.  one  after  the  other  of  the  farmers  and  farm  or- 
ganizations of  my  part  of  the  country  have  said,  "No,  wo 
do  not  want  the  bill." 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  statement  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record.  Speaking  befOTe  the  New  York 
Herald  Trib\me  Porvim  in  New  York  City  on  October  6, 
1937,  Secretary  Wallace  defended  his  ever-normal-granary 
plan.  On  the  same  platform  with  Secretary  Wallace  was 
Mr.  Wheeler  McMillan,  editor  of  the  County  Home  Maga- 
zine, who  answered  Mr.  Wallace  on  his  ever- normal-granary 
plcn.  The  article  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  October 
23.  1!)37.  says; 

Mr.  McMillan  pointed  out  that  storage  charges  on  wheat. 
Including;  the  depreciation  over  several  fat  years,  would  mean 
more  sometlmee  than  the  oriRinal  value  of  the  wheat.  Easily 
enoiMjh  :ailed."  said  Mr.  McMlU.in.  "the  granary  will  empty  most 
reluctantly.  No  one  will  want  this  stored  wheat  out  on  the 
market  ut  any  time." 

I  ask  that  the  article  containing  Mr.  McMillan's  state- 
men",  printed  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  October  23, 
1937.  be  printed  in  the  Recobd  at  this  point. 

Tlien;  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  as  follows: 

On  same  platform  with  Secretary  Wallace.  Mr.  Wheeler  McMillan, 
edltcr  of  the  Country  Home  magazine,  aaiswered  Mr.  Wallace  on 
his  ever- normal -granary  plan. 

"Deppwaion."  said  Mr.  McMillan,  "and  not  stabilization  will  be 
the  i-esult  of  this  plan.  Application  of  the  plan  would  make  little 
dlffwtnce  to  tbe  consumer,  while  the  fanner  would  fliid  himself 
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destitute  if  the  Government  granaries  were  opened  with  artlfirially 
lowered  prices  in  a  year  when  Uie  soil  had  produced  little.  Tlitre 
are  lactors  which  not  even  Washington  can  manage.  Acreage 
may  be  controllable  but  produ:'tlve  capacity  is  not.  Unless  we 
can  be  assured  of  ever-normal  weather,  ever-normal  bugs,  ever- 
normal  plant  disease,  and  ever  normal  demand,  and  particularly 
an  ever-normal  political  pressi;re,  there  may  be  expected  some 
Imperfections    In   Government   production   control   for   agriculture. 

"We  have  already  learned  at  least  once  that  this  scheme  doesn't 
work.  The  fact  that  a  surplvLs  is  stored,  especially  If  stored  in 
the  hands  of  Government  agencies,  whose  day-to-day  actions  are 
unpredictable,  does  not  remove  Its  effects  from  the  oehavior  of 
prices.  Moreover,  all  the  products  considered  in  this  plan  are 
dealt  with  in  world  trade.  Tlielr  prices  are  determined  not  by 
domestic  supplies  and  surpluses  but  world  supply  and  demand. 
Storiik^e  of  domestic  surplus  uncier  Government  auspices  can  there- 
fore only  upset  the  normal  movement  Into  consumption." 

Mr  McMillan  pointed  out  that  storage  charges  on  wheat,  in- 
cluding the  depreciation  over  several  fat  years,  would  mean  more 
sometimes  than  the  original  value  of  the  wheat.  "Easily  enough 
filled."  said  Mr.  McMillan,  "the  granary  will  empty  most  reluctantly, 
No  one  will  want  this  stored  wheat  out  on  the  market  at  any 
time. " 

Pointing  out  that  the  plan  would  not  be  limited  to  the  crops 
with  which  it  was  started,  McMillan  said  that  In  time  there  would 
be  ever-normal  granaries  of  mjshrooms  and  spinach.  "The  ever- 
normal-granary  plan  includes  a  compound  of  the  worst  blunders 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  primary  mistakes  of  the 
A.  A.  A." 

Mr.  COPELAND.  One  thing  I  worried  about  as  I  read  the 
bill  was  to  satisfy  myself  thiit  when  the  price  reaches  parity 
the  granary  would  actually  be  broken  open.  It  would  take 
a  lot  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  face  of  the  appeals  of  farmers  who  are  receiving  a 
tremendous  price — it  would  take  a  lot  of  bravery  on  his 
part  actually  to  open  the  granary  and  let  this  stored  grain 
fall  out  to  depress  the  market. 

The  last  quotation  I  wisli  to  present  is  from  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  of  the  issue  of  August  14.    It  is  as  follows: 

Centralization  of  power  In  Federal  Government  to  control  crops 
means  permanent  loss  of  liberty  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  r\m 
their  own  business.  Furthermore,  crop  control  Is  Impossible  with- 
out weather  control.  Agriculture  is  Just  getting  over  disastrous 
effects  of  crop  control  under  the  A.  A.  A.  What  farmers  most 
need  is  a  good  letting  alone  by  politicians. 

Now.  Mr,  President,  I  come  to  another  matter.  I  want  to 
know  how  the  farmers  of  America  feel  about  the  legal 
provisions  of  this  bill,  about  the  penalties  proposed  by  the 
bill.  How  cheerfully  are  the  farmers  of  America  going  to 
accept  the  inspection,  the  snooping,  and  the  domination  of 
their  affairs  by  agents  of  ^he  Government?  How  pleased 
will  they  be  with  instructions  given  to  district  attorneys 
and  Federal  courts? 

I  took  pains,  Mr.  President,  carefully  to  study  and  analyze 
this  bill  and,  among  other  things,  discovered  this:  Omitting 
the  language  stricken  out,  the  bill  consists  of  87  pages.  Of 
these  87  pages  15  pages  are  devoted  to  penalties,  legal  liabil- 
ities, judicial  proceedings,  hearings,  appeals,  the  reporting 
of  data  and  farm  records,  affidavits,  misdemeanors,  fines, 
the  duties  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and 
of  di-strict  attorneys  and  the  Federal  courts.  Fifteen  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  legal  feature  of  the  law's  administration. 

I  have  said  a  hundred  tl;iies  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  I  was  born  on  a  farm.  I  live  on  a  farm  most  of  the 
time  when  I  am  away  from  Washington.  My  relatives  are 
farmers.  I  can  Just  Imagine  my  grandfathers  turning  over 
in  their  graves  to  think  that  the  present-day  generation 
of  the  family,  still  Uving  on  farms,  is  Uable  to  all  the  legal 
penalties  of  this  measure.  If  the  farmers  of  America  knew 
what  has  been  included  in  this  bUl  In  the  way  of  legal 
restrictions,  I  know  what  they  would  say. 

Do  these  provisions  make  pleasant  reading  to  the  law- 
abiding  farmer  who  has  always  kept  away  from  lawyers 
and  courts?  U  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  he  will  never  know 
when  he  is  in  legal  trouble.  To  his  mounting  costs  in  farm 
administration  will  come  another  expense,  the  retainer  of 
an  attorney.  No  farmer  wUl  any  more  dare  operate  his 
farm  for  fear  he  will  be  breaking  the  law. 

When  the  food  and  drugs  bill  was  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration  we  spent  mon;  time  on  the  question  of  soften- 
ing the  powers  given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  than  to 


any  other  feature  of  the  original  bill.  The  Senator  who 
now  presides  over  the  Senate  (Mrs.  Caraway  in  the  chair) 
knows  that  to  be  true.  Health  and  life  were  involved  in 
that  measure,  but  to  pass  the  bill  we  had  to  give  way  before 
the  pressure  and  to  modify  the  language.  If  that  authority 
was  oflensive  in  a  health  measure,  what  can  be  said  of  this 
bill,  one  relating  to  economics?  What  does  the  farmer  think 
of  this  language  found  on  page  29,  Une  5,  paragraph  (c)  of 
section  22 — 

(c)  Whenever,  after  Investigation,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  farmer  has  engaged  m  any  unfair  agricultural 
practice  that  affects  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  bo 
certifies  to  the  appropriate  district  attorney  of  the  United  States, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General,  to  institute  a  civil  action  m  the  name 
of  the  United  States  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  payable  with 
respect  to  the  violation. 

The  farmer  puts  his  head  in  a  noose;  in  fact,  he  has  his 
head  in  a  noose  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law. 

Now  I  wish  to  speak  about  another  matter.  I  wish  to  ask 
my  farmer  constituents  how  they  feel  about  this  provision 
on  page  30,  line  9: 

(e)  Farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  wheat  or  com  shall 
furnish  such  proof  of  their  acreage,  yield,  tutorage,  and  marketing 
of  the  commodity  in  the  form  of  records,  marketing  cards,  reports, 
storage  under  seal,  or  otherwise  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section  and  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

Not  written  in  the  law  but  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

Any  framer  falling  to  furnish  such  proofs  in  the  manner  and 
v.ithin  the  time  provided  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100. 

The  farmer  not  alone  will  have  to  hii'e  a  lawyer  but  he  will 
need  to  employ  a  certified  public  accountant,  one  who  has 
had  something  more  than  a  correspondence  course,  some- 
body who  is  really  expert;  otherwise  the  poor  chap  is  going 
to  go  to  jail.  All  through  this  bill  we  find  the  Secretary 
doing  this  or  that. 

I  find  this  provision  on  page  68: 

10.  (a)  The  "normal  yield"  per  acre,  for  wheat  and  corn  for  any 
farm,  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  commcxllty  thereon 
during  the  preceding  10  years,  adjusted  for  weather  conditions,  or 
if  there  is  no  actual  yield  or  the  data  therefor  are  not  available 
for  uny  year,  then  an  appraised  yield  to  be  deternuued  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  determine  what 
the  farmer  up  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  shall  do  or 
shall  not  do.  The  farmer  gives  o\er  his  independence  to  a 
bureaucrat.  I  have  no  fault  to  And  with  Mr.  Wallace.  I 
think  he  is  a  very  nice  bureaucrat.  But  he  will  not  always 
be  the  bureaucrat;  others  will  succeed  him. 

Here  is  another  thing 

Mr.  VANDENBERG,  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield 
before  he  leaves  that  point? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  Senator  will  be  inter- 
ested in  noting  how  the  views  of  Mr,  Wallace  on  tlUs  par- 
ticular question  have  changed  in  the  last  lew  years.  I  call 
his  attention  to  the  following  very  interesting  quotation 
from  Wallace's  Farmer,  published  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Agriculliu-e  was  then 
the  editor: 

If  It  cannot  be  stopped  In  any  other  way,  Congress  should  enact 
a  law  Imposing  very  severe  penalties  upon  any  Government  offl- 
clal  who  undertakes  to  influence  either  crop  production  or  crop 
prices. 

Believe  it  or  not,  it  was  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  who 
made  that  statement. 
Mr,  COPELAND,    That  was  in  1920? 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Yes.    I  continue  the  quotation; 

The  business  of  the  Government  employee  should  be  adminis- 
trative. Farmers  have  been  the  victims  of  Government  exploita- 
tion.    •      •     '* 

And  especially  should  Government  ofBclals  be  forbidden  to  put 
out  any  statement  calculated  to  Influence  agricultural  prices. 
Such  statements  are  perniclou.s  in  the  extreme.     •      •      * 

There  are  too  many  people  in  public  office  who  seem  to  think 
they  ought  to  exercise  some  sort  of  guidance  or  guardianship 
over  the  farmer. 
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I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
In  this  statement  prayerful  food  for 

Mr.  CX)PELAND.    I  may  say.  Mr. 
racy  is  a  disease  for  ^irtiich  there  is 
very  contagious  and  infectious 
place  at  the  head  of  an  administra 
self  may  be  "as  pure  as  the  driver 
tbe  other  ofBces  throu^  his 
who  are  so  steeped  in  bureaucracy 
appeal  of  comm<Hi  sense  has  no  virtiie. 

I  am  surprised  that  a  man  I  thoqght 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  should 
his  hatred  of  bureaucracy  to  an 
in  this  bill  of  jjrovisions  which  de 
pendence  of  the  farmer.    The 
over  to  autocratic  bureaucracy  if 

On  page  73,  line  5,  of  the  bin. 
section  62.    This  is  a  chapter  devot^ 
visions.    Section  62  (a)   relates  to 
quote: 


disetbse 


Deport]  aent 
t]iat 


Insi;  tence 
5  Toy 

fan  ler 
this 
ve 


York  that  he  will  find 
thought. 

President,  that  bureauc- 
no  known  cure.    It  is  a 
Once  a  man  has  a 
ijlve  office,  while  he  liim- 
snow."  if  he  goes  into 
he  will  find  persons 
to  them  the  ordinary 
no  i^ace,  no  effect, 
so  transparent  as  is 
in  17  short  years  change 
upon  the  Inclusion 
absolutely  all  inde- 
of  America  is  given 
bUJ  becomes  a  law. 
find  the  beginning  of 
to  administrative  pro- 
hearings  and  from  it  I 


The  terma  and   conditions  of  adjus^ent 
UiereuDder.  the  regulations  imrtpr  this 
contracts,  the  time  and  manner  of  r 
reports,  and  the  aznoxint  of  any  ever 
diversion   percentage   shall    be   prescril^ 
Secretary. 

It  must  be  admitted 

Mr.   POPE.    Mme.  President,  w^  the  Senator  yield   at 
that  point? 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr^.  Caraway  in  the  chair) 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  ^eld  to  the  Senator  frtnn 
Idaho? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Certainly 

Mr.  POPE.    Will  not  the  Senatot  continue  to  read — only 
after  obtatoing  the  advice  of  farmers? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  am  not  thrHigh. 
comment  on  what  I  have  Just  read, 
that  these  matters  have  such  vital 


I  merely  want  to 

It  must  be  admitted 

relationship  not  only  to 

the  happiness,  but  to  the  flnancia|l  welfare  of  the  farmer, 

a  chance  to  be  heard, 
terms  and  conditions  of 
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contracts  and  loans 
ict  or  with  respect  to  siicb 
records  and  making 
lorznal  granarj-   and  of  any 
or    proclaimed    by    the 


fine.    The  farmer  ought 


He  could  get  around  In  my  State  very  welL  We  have  good 
roads.  The  farmers  have  automo  lilea.  But  I  believe  that 
the  farmers  of  the  country  will  ha^  re  a  loud  protest  to  make 
against  hearings  so  important  as  i  hese  which  they  have  to 
attend  on  3  days'  notice.  Three  weeks'  notice  would  be 
short,  but  3  dxys  Is  impossible.  i 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  Presit  ent ' 

T^  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tk  es  the  Senator  from  N(w 
York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  M  chigan?  j 

Mr.  COPELiAND.    Certahily. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Does  the  E  enator  also  intend  to  dis- 
eoas  the  provision  for  referenda?  It  seems  to  me  the  com- 
pfadnt  he  is  now  making  applies  e  ren  more  emphatically  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  fanners  pro  tucing  a  given  commodity 
ure  to  be  vsktA  to  vote  whether  ti  per  want  to  go  under  re- 
strictive compulsion,  they  are  not  going  to  be  elrculariaed 


that  every  farmer  ought  to  have 

Every  fanner  is  interested  in  the 

tbe  contract  and  law.    He  is  intej-ested  in  the  regulations 

proposed  mider  the  bill.    The  time  of  keeping  his  records 

and  all  that  kind  of  thing  would,  a  >  I  said  a  little  while  ago, 

almost  re<iuire  the  services  of  a  lapryer  and  certified  public 

accountant. 

A  hearing  is  provided.  That  is 
to  have  a  hearing,  of  course.  Th^  bill  provides  that  these 
details  and  regulations  are  to  be  i>roclaimed  by  the  Secre- 
tary "only  after  opportunity  for  lubllc  hearing  held  upon 
not  less  than  3  days'  notice."  Three  days'  notice!  Think 
of  that! 

How  large  an  area  is  involved?  Of  course.  In  the  little 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washingtor  the  distances  are  short 
and  travel  is  easy!  Airplane  travel  is  ^cpensive,  yet  the 
fanner  who  is  going  to  be  regulated  has  3  days'  notice  and 
be  is  going  to  attend  a  public  hear  J3g  on  3  days'  notice — 

At  a  convenient  place  wtthln  the  pitnclpal  area  or  areas  where 
tbe  agricultural   oommodlty  or  etHnn  lodltles  concerned  are  pvo- 


generally  with  a  ballot,  they  are  not  going  to  be  called  into 
numerous  polling  places  in  the  ordir.ary  rhctoral  fashion, 
bu:  they  are  to  be  called  into  some  oi"  these  meetings  here 
and  there,  and  a  vote  is  to  be  taken  as  a  result  of  wh:ch  the 
en:ire  farm  population  of  a  given  community  will  be  under 
th'i  resultant  control.  Let  me  give  the  Senator  an  example 
of  what  that  may  mean. 

In  connection  with  the  Potato  Control  Act  of  a  year  or 
two  ago.  although  there  are  800.000  potato  raisers  in  the 
country,  only  30.618  participated.  The  vote  among  those 
30,618  was  82  percent  favorable,  but  32,000  potato  raisers 
are  only  4  percent  of  800,000  ixttato  raisers,  and  82  percent 
of  4  percent  is  only  S'a  percent.  Therefore,  although  this 
is  assvuned  to  be  a  voluntary  sort  of  compulsion  because 
there  is  to  be  a  referendum  m  which  agriculture  can  express 
lti;elf.  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  3^2  percent  of  the  potato 
rsisers  of  the  country  voted  compulsion  upon  100  percent 
of  the  potato  raisers  of  thj  country.  The  same  thing  can 
happen  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  that  is  called 
democracy  and  it  is  called  vclunt.ary  submission  to  com- 
pulsory control. 

Mr.  COPEIAND.  I  aeree  fully  with  what  the  Senator 
has  said.  I  presented  some  figures  the  othrr  day  in  connec- 
tion with  the  potato  referendum.  The  number  represented 
was  ridiculously  small.  It  is  irue  in  relation  to  the  bill.  I 
submit  m  all  candor  that  the  bill  seeks  to  impose  upon  agri- 
culture restrictions  and  limitaticns  under  penalties  which,  if 
tJie  farmers  of  America  knew  about  them,  would  be  resented 
in  strenuous  terms. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  about  all  people  in  the  world — 
I  would  not  go  that  far — but  I  know  f;irmers.     I  had  an 
uncle  who  lived  to  be  101.    On  the  anniversaries  of  his  birth, 
up  to  the  time  he  was  100  years  old.  a  family  reunion  was 
I   held.    At  the  last  one  I  attended  135  persons  were  present. 
i   sJl  relatives  of  mine,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  farm  resident. 
i   If  there  is  one  class  of  people  I  know  it  is  the  fanning  class. 
The  farmers  will  not  stand  for  this  bill  when  they  know 
what  is  in  it.    The  only  reason  why  I  am  speaking,  Mme. 
I^esident,  is  to  try  to  say  something  that  will  reach  out  to  the 
farm  world  to  arouse  the  farmers,  to  inform  the  farmers,  be- 
cause when  once  they  know  what  is  to  take  place  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  what 
tJney  will  do. 

Mr.  VANDERBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
further  yield? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  VANDERBERG.  In  the  debate  the  other  day,  I  In- 
quired whether  or  not  a  farmer  could  be  put  in  jail  for  fail- 
ing to  keep  the  appropriate  records  and  to  respond  to  all  the 
necessities  and  requirements  of  a  bill  which  not  6  out  of  98 
of  the  Senators  can  understand:  and  I  was  told  that  he 
could  not  be  put  in  jail.  The  fact  remains  that  he  can  be 
taken  into  criminal  court  and  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  fined  $100.  and  if  he  does  not  pay  his  fine  he  can  be  put 
in  jail. 
Mr.  COPELAND.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Therefore,  fanners  can  be  put  in 
Jail  under  this  bill  if  they  do  not  keep  the  records  that 
Secretary  Wallace  asks  for. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  That  is  correct.  That  Is  the  very  next 
note  I  have  here  before  me — that  if  these  rules  are  not  ob- 
served the  farmer  may  be  taken  to  court  and  fined,  and  if 
he  does  not  pay  the  fine  for  contempt  of  court  he  may  be 
sent  to  jail. 

I  want  every  farmer  in  New  York  State  to  know  that,  not 
because  I  want  to  frighten  them — they  are  not  that  sort — 
but  I  want  them  to  know,  to  be  informed,  to  realize  that 
here  is  a  bill  so  pninitive  in  its  effect  that  if  the  fanner  does 
not  conform  to  its  provisions  he  may  land  in  jail,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  said. 

Is  the  plan  proposed  a  voluntsiry  one  for  all?  No;  but 
it  is  going  to  affect  all.  Certain  penalties  are  imposed  upon 
the  man  who  does  not  care  to  come  under  it;  and,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  pointed  out,  the  number  of 
farmers  who  will  vote — and  only  those  who  are  informed 
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are  likely  to  vote — will  be  a  minority.  There  may  be  those 
who  will  feel  that  they  are  to  be  benefited  by  one  provision 
or  another  of  the  bill  and  who  therefore  will  take  it  blindly; 
but  I  know  that  those  who  vote  will  be  a  minority  of  the 
fanners  of  America,  and  there  will  be  imposed  upon  all  the 
farmers  of  America  the  wishes  of  a  minority. 

This  morning  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  cotton.  I  see 
before  me  a  little  book,  and  I  am  reminded  of  it.  It  is  en- 
titled 'Some  Notes  on  World  Conditions,  Prepared  by  Clar- 
ence R.  Bitting."  I  wonder  if  all  the  cotton  fanners  want 
this  bill.    What  may  happen  to  them? — 

A  mo.st  excellent  and  strtklng  illustration  of  the  effect  on  other 
producing  countries  when  we  restrict  our  production  of  a  pri- 
mary commoditv  Is  given  by  cotton  production.  Using  League 
of  Nations  figures.  In  thousand  metric  tons,  we  find  the  changes 
in  cotton  production  In  the  United  States  and  Iff  all  other  coun- 
tries to   be — 

The  United  States.  1931-32,  3,707,000  metric  tons;  in  all 
other  countries.  2,253,000  metric  tons.  Now  we  go  along 
until  1934-^5,  when  the  quantity  raised  In  the  United  States 
was  2.089,000  metric  tons,  as  against  3,707,000  metric  tons 
in  1931-32.  In  all  other  countries  the  amount  produced 
was  3,071,000  metric  tons. 

Ab  fast  as  ve  curtailed  our  production,  other  natlona  rushed 
in  to  Increase  tiielrs.  From  producing  62  percent  of  the  world's 
cotton  In  1931-32  we  have  shriveled  to  40  percent  In  1934-35;  had 
we  kept  the  same  proportion  of  world  production  In  1934-35  as 
we  had  in  1931-32  we  would  have  produced  1.100.000  more  metric 
tons,  the  equivalent  of  5.000,000  bales,  and.  under  such  assump- 
tion, world  stocks  would  have  been  no  greater. 

Veith  the  foreign  production  of  cotton  some  8,000.000  bales 
higher  than  in  1932,  It  is  generaUy  conceded  that  at  least  a  part 
of  such  increase  has  been  due  to  our  own  cotton  restriction 
program.  By  reducing  our  own  supply  we  reduced  world  supply 
and   hence  stimulated  foreign  production. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise,  and  yet  once  we  had  practically 
a  monopoly  of  cotton  raising  in  this  country?  Now,  by  rea- 
son of  restrictions  and  restraints,  the  production  is  less,  ex- 
cept occasionally  by  the  gift  of  Nature;  but.  for  one  reason 
or  another,  restriction  has  gone  on  and  on,  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  there  has  been  development  of  cotton 
lands,  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  great  cotton  industry 
in  America. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  majority,  whatever  it  is— I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  66%  percent  or  not,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  matters— has  agreed,  then  the  privileges  and  penal- 
ties, and  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  all  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  to  be  forced  upon  every  farmer  raising  the 
crop  in  question.  Is  that  good  Americanism,  Mr.  President? 
What  becomes  of  freedom  of  choice  of  action,  the  old-time 
independence  of  the  farmer?  The  farmer  is  denied  Soil 
Conservation  Act  benefits  unless  he  enters  into  a  so-called 
adjustment  contract,  or  unless  he — 

Produces  no  vheat  or  corn  for  market,  but  devotes  to  aoU- 
ccnscrvmg  uses  the  acreage  customarily  devoted  to  such  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  corn. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  penalties  for  nonccwiformity. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  are  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  encroachments  which,  by  common  consent, 
we  have  left  to  the  collect! vist  system.  We  do  not  want  that 
system  In  the  United  States! 

I  have  already  spoken  about  the  effect  of  this  bill  upon 
the  consumer.  If  there  is  one  factor  more  than  another  that 
will  influence  the  voters  of  America  to  an  uprising  against 
the  imposition  of  these  various  measures,  that  factor  wiU 
be  the  housewives.  There  is  not  a  breakfast  table  in  America 
where  the  wife  does  not  say  every  morning,  "John,  do  you 
know  how  much  bacon  and  eggs  cost?  John,  do  you  know 
how  much  bacon  is  now?  We  shall  have  to  cut  down  the 
consumption."  When  you  go  into  a  restaurant  and  pay 
$1.75  for  a  beefsteak  meal,  there  will  be  another  group  to 
find  fault  with  the  increase  of  prices. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  I=>resident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hatch  In  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  dO. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  is  talkhig  about  the  cost  of 
bacon  and  beefsteak.  I  wish  he  would  state  the  price  to 
the  farmer  of  those  articles,  and  then  state  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  first  in  the  market,  and  then  in  the  restaurant. 
We  may  open  up  a  Uttle  discussion  here  about  tlie  price  of 
these  things. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  other  day  I  discussed  that  very 
matter  in  a  colloquy  with  one  of  the  Senators.  There  is, 
I  may  say  normally  or  customarily,  a  multiplication  by  tliree 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  When  the  dairy 
farmer  gets  5  cents  for  his  milk.  I  pay  15  cents.  We  are 
not  here  discussing  the  evils  of  the  marketing  system.  We 
are  r»ot  here  discussing  how  we  may  reduce  the  spread  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  BAH^Y.  I  made  the  inquiry  for  just  one  purpose. 
The  Senator  sa.\'s  there  is  a  spread  of  300  percent,  three 
times,  between  the  price  received  by  the  farmer  and  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
at  what  point  in  that  rise  the  consumer  resistance  tends  to 
pile  up  surpluses  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  so  that  they 
cannot  sell. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Just  as  soon  as  the  price  reaches  a 
point  above  what  the  consumer  has  been  swcustomed  to 
paying. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  indices  of  our  pres- 
ent difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  products  of  the  farm?  It 
is  not  the  price  the  farmer  gets  that  arrests  consumer  buy- 
ing; it  is  the  price  the  consumer  has  to  pay,  only  one- third 
of  which  the  farmer  receives. 

Now  I  will  ask  another  question.  That  being  so.  what  is 
the  consequence  upon  the  farmer  of  the  public  policy  which, 
by  interfering  with  all  manner  of  businesses  and  by  imposing 
all  sorts  of  taxes  on  business.  Increases  the  price  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  Senator  has  raised  very  important 
questions. 

In  attempting  to  answer  him.  let  me  speak  about  milk. 
Whenever  anything  affects  the  price  of  the  production  of 
milk  to  the  farmer,  so  that  it  costs  the  farmer  an  additional 
cent  a  quart,  it  costs  the  consumer  3  cents  more.  At  the 
moment  I  am  not  stating  why  that  is  so,  but  when  1  cent 
is  added  to  the  price  tiie  farmer  gets  for  the  milk  he  pro- 
duces, the  consumer  pays  3  cents  more. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     And  every  time  we  borrow  money  we  in- 
crease taxes.     Is  not  that  true? 
Mr.  COPELAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Every  time  we  spend  public  money  over 
what  we  heretofore  have  been  spending,  we  predicate  an  in- 
crease of  taxes.  Every  time  we  increase  taxes  the  effect  of 
the  increase  is  reflected  in  retail  prices,  and  sooner  or  later 
we  reach  the  point  where  the  consumer  says,  "I  will  not  buy." 
That  point  has  been  reached  in  the  United  States  right  now. 
One  of  the  first  consequences  is  that  the  farmer  suffers.  He 
loses  his  market. 

We  are  discussing  here  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  a 
farm  Wll  to  help  the  farmer.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  can 
help  the  farmer  a  great  deal  more  by  arresting  the  processes 
which  tend  to  increase  retail  prices? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  He 
may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  candidate  of  a  couple 
of  political  parties  for  the  nomination  as  mayor  In  New 
York.  I  had  occasion  during  that  ill-fated  experience  to 
find  out  why  the  manufacturing  concerns  were  leaving  New 
York.  I  found,  to  my  great  distress,  that  hundreds  of  fac- 
tories were  leaving  New  York. 

I  met  a  man  on  the  train  a  few  months  ago,  and  when 
he  had  recalled  himself  to  my  recollection  I  said.  "What 
are  you  doing  now?"  He  said,  "I  am  engaged  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  find  locations  for  industrial  plants  moving 
out  of  New  York."  So  I  thought  I  would  find  out  why  they 
were  moving. 

There  are  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  because  of 
racketeering.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  because  of  high  rentals 
and  high  taxes. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  while 
subject,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Senators  yesterday,  according  to  the 
pending  bill  would  cost  the  Government 
dollars. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Is  it  not  po:isibIe  tha 
the  American  people  the  taxes  required 
lars.  by  the  mere  imposition  of  the 
condition  we  may  arrest  consumer 
as  to  cost  the  fanners  $2,000,000,000? 
the  possibilities? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  truly  think  it  is. 
thinks,  "My  name  is  not  on  the  tax 
any  difference  to  me  what  the  tax  is, 
difference  to  me  what  the  income  tax 
or  the  State  tax  or  the  city  tax  may 
and  woman  in  the  United  States  is  a 
la  levied  against  the  rich  man  he  does 
pot  of  gold  that  was  burled  under  the 
the  third  row.    When  the  rich  man 
price  of  everything  he  has  to  sell; 
clothing  and  shoes  and  hats,  the 
and  of  the  men  and  of  the  children 
Every  man,  every  woman,  every 
payers. 

If  we  go  on  adding  to  the  taxes 
Oovenmient.  if  we  increase  the  levies 
there  will  come  a  time,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  when  the  consumer  resistancp 
sible  to  sell  anything. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
call  attention  to  a  rather  significant 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
It.    Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  read 
Mr.  COPELAND.    Certainly. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    This  is  from  Mr 
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Marketing  agreements  iponaored  by  the 
And  that  is  what  this  bill  is  about— 


afford  a  cliance  to  improve  the  conditio^ 
There  appears  to  be  legal  authority  for 
menta  minimum  standarda  affecting  pay 


If  I  understand  the  Secretary,  he 
inserting  into  the  marketing  agreemen 
proposed  legislation  "minimum  stand4rds 
working  hours." 
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Such   proTlalona   may   make   the 
administer.    They  provide  a  meana,  howev^ 
erUs.  such  aa  child  labor  and  ezcesalvely 
processing  and  packing  planU  but  In  c« 
tlona.    Also  they  may  touch  the  question  c  t 
conditions. 

It  may  be  possible  to  include  certain 
and  agrlcultviral-conaervatlon  programs  at 
ment  of  benefits  by  the  Federal  Oovemnae  at 

Mr.  President,  that  comes  from  tie  highest  agricultural 
authority  in  the  country,  and  the  auti  ority  supporting  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  the  pendiig  bill.  It  is  not  old 
matter;  it  is  the  report  of  1937.  If  [  interpret  it  aright — 
and  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  mistake  about  it — the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  Sicretary  have  in  mind 
incIudiDC  certain  requirements  touching  wages  and  hours  of 
emi^oyment  In  adjustmait  and  agiicultural  conservation 
programs  as  a  condition  to  the  payment  of  benefits  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  to  nujke  a  speech ;  I  content 
mysdX  by  saying  that  we  are  in  the 

agriculture,  we  are  in  the  business  of , 

and  also  regulation  by  large  conditidnal  gifts,  and  we  are 
notified  by  this  authority  that  the  p>licy  advocated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  that  those  compulsory  measures, 
those  conditional  gifts,  shall  look  to  regulating  everything, 
not  only  the  land  and  the  quotas,  f>ut  the  labor  and  the 
hours  of  emjitloyinent. 


I  should  like  to  add  that  when  we  cet  to  tJiat  point  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products  art  po;nK  to  bo  so  high  that 
no  one  will  be  able  to  buv  thtm  Th*-  man  who  buys  the 
eggs  and  the  milk  and  the  breakfast  bacon  now  will  just 
have  to  stop  buying.  That  is  one  of  iJie  difficulties  with 
agriculture  right  now;  prices  arc  not  put  up  by  the  farmer, 
prices  are  put  up  by  those  artificial  measures,  until  they 
have  now  reached  the  stage  of  consumer  resi.stance.  and  that 
consumer  resistance  always  builds  up  sunjluses.  Then  there 
is  the  dem.^nd  for  subsidies,  and  also  for  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  ever-normal  granary.  It  wil!  have  to  be  a  very 
big  granary.  When  we  get  into  that  it  will  be  a  litile  b.t 
bgger  than  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  think  the  Senator  is  ripht.  It  is  a 
vicious  circle.  When  we  begin  to  start  around  we  are  just 
adding  to  the  burden— certainly  of  the  consumer— all  the 

t.me. 

I  have  had  practical  exp.^rience  in  d'^almg  with  con-sumer 
resistance,  if  the  Senate  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  of  it. 
I  was  commissioner  of  health  m  New  York  City  for  a  long 
time,  and  there  wf>re  a  number  of  ocrasion:^  w^.cn,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  citizens  of  New  York  became  indignant 
over  the  price  of  milk,  and  the  community  as.soc'ations  met 
and  proposed  embargoes  on  milk.  As  rruardian  of  the  public 
health,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  resist  those  cm.bargoes,  to  try  to 
persuade  the  mothers  not  to  tiike  such  action,  because  there 
is  more  involved  in  the  buying  of  milk  than  .simply  the  eco- 
nomic question.  There  is  a  que.stion  of  health,  and,  as  health 
commissioner,  I  could  not  bear  to  see  a  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption of  milk,  because  it  would  mean  a  decline  in  the 
public  health,  especially  In  the  early  ace  group. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that,  with  the  increased  cost  to 
the  consumer,  no  matter  where  the  fault  is,  there  will  come  a 
time  when  the  consumer  resistance  win  be  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  broken  down. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  T  will  interrupt  the  Senator 
just  once  more.    Will  he  yield? 
Mr.  COPELAND.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  President,  in  his  mes.^a^  to  the  Con- 
gress this  wcfk  on  the  subject  of  housing,  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  a  great  factor  preventing  our  progress  out  of  the 
depression  is  consumer  resistance.  That  was  with  regard  to 
building  enterprise.  The  same  factor  is  working  everywhere 
now,  and  consumer  resistance  is  built  up.  not  because  of  the 
initial  price  paid  to  the  farmer  bu'  because  of  the  public 
policy  which  increases  the  price  all  the  way  along  untU  it  gets 
to  the  consumer.  I  should  like  to  see  that  thought  developed 
here  because  we  are  deahng  with  the  profoundest  aspect  of 
cur  immediate  secondary  depression. 

Mr.    VANDENBERG.     Mr.    President,    will    the    Senator 
from  New  York  permit  me  to  comment  on  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  just  said? 
Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  In  addition  to  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  said,  the  President  pointed  out 
in  respect  to  housing  that  if  wc  are  to  find  an  answer  it 
will  be  necessary  to  increase  production  to  a  point  where 
costs  will  go  down,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  scarcity  theory 
now  once  more  proposed  to  be  applied  foolishly  in  connection 
with  agriculture. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     The  Senator  is  right. 
Mr.  HATCH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Unfortunately,  I  could  not  quite  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  from  New  York  said  in  the  latter 
j>art  of  the  discussion,  as  his  back  was  toward  me  while  he 
was  speaking.  I  do  not  know  what  his  position  is  in  re- 
spect to  the  matter,  but  from  the  discussion  had  here  in 
the  last  few  minutes  I  judge  that  it  is  the  consensus  of 
views  that  farm  prices  are  now  too  high.  Am  I  correct  in 
that  understanding? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Oh.  no,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    No.  Mr.  President,  not  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.   Let  us  get  It  clear,   Mr.   President.     No  one   said 
farm  prices  are  too  high.    I  began  the  discussion  by  saymg 
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that  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  The  Senator  i'rom  New  York  answered  and  said 
that  the  price  to  the  consumer  was  300  percent  more  than 
the  price  paid  to  the  fEjmer.  The  point  is  made,  not  that 
the  price  to  the  farmer  is  too  high — it  is  not  even  high 
enough — but  that  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  so  high  that 
there  is  a  consumer  res:.stance,  and  the  farmer  does  not  get 
a  high  enough  price,  and  does  not  even  have  a  chance  to  sell 
what  he  produces.  We  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  protesting  the  farmer's  price.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  understood  that  the  argument  was  made 
that  if  the  price  was  kept  high,  consumer  resistance  devel- 
oped, and  the  consumption  decreased. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  is  the  price  to  the  consumer,  yes;  but 
I  said  in  the  beginning  that  the  price  to  the  farmer  was  not 
related  to  the  price  to  the  consumer  which  caused  consumer 
resistance.  The  price  to  the  consumer  represents  a  300- 
percent  increase  over  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  pi-ice  to  the  farmer  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  con.sumer  resistance. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  But  the  price  charged  to  the  consimier  de- 
presses the  price  paid  to  the  farmer.  That  is  the  point  that 
was  made. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  had  an  example  of  that  condition  in  the 
low  price  paid  to  the  farmer  in  1931  and  1932.  If  any  Sena- 
tor believes  that  low  prices  will  increase  the  consumption  and 
will  materially  help  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  I  should  like 
to  have  him  discuss  conditions  as  they  existed  in  1932  com- 
pared with  those  which  have  existed  since  the  present  ad- 
ministration came  in. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  do  not  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  an- 
swer that.    An  economic  situation  existed  throughout  the 
country  for  other  reasons,  which  caused  consiuner  demand, 
of  necessity,  to  be  very  low  in  the  year  mentioned. 
Mr.  LOGAN.    Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  disagree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  stated  and  with  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  BailkyI  has  stated.  Consumer  re- 
sistance is  caused  by  lack  of  purchasing  power  and  not  by 
the  price.  Increased  price  to  the  farmer  enables  him  to 
have  a  greater  purchasing  power,  and  then  he  purchases 
from  the  manufacturers  in  New  York,  for  instance,  in  in- 
creased amount,  which  enables  those  from  whom  he  pur- 
chases to  have  a  greater  purchasing  power.  If  that  state- 
ment is  true,  then  the  argument  that  the  price  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  consumer  resistance  is  fallacious.  Pi'ice  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  as  long  as  the  consumer  has  the 
ability  to  acquire  what  he  wants,  and  he  can  only  get  the 
ability  by  an  adjustment.  Tlierefore  certain  acts  are  called 
adjustment  acts,  because  they  provide  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  purchasing  power  between  the  different  groups  of  the 

Nation. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  if  a  billion  dollars  is 
added  to  the  tax  bill,  that  in  itself  will  reduce  the  consumer 
capacity  to  bui',  because  that  tax  will  be  reflected  in  the 
price  of  everything  he  buys.  The  tax  will  be  reflected  in 
the  price  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  the  goods  be- 
cause the  owner  of  the  building  and  the  merchant  will  have 
more  taxes  to  pay  and  he  is  going  to  charge  it  to  the 
consumer. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  question  that  when  you  raise 
the  price  of  one  kind  of  meat  or  of  one  kind  of  food  for 
which  there  is  a  substitute  the  consiuner  will  turn  to  the 
substitute.  As  I  see  it,  It  is  absurd  for  us  to  argue  that 
anything  which  curtails  production  will  not  result  in  higher 
price  and  less  consimiption.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
raise  the  price.  No  one  can  question  that.  That  is  what  it 
is  for — to  increase  the  price.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  and  I  could  explain  some  of  the  reasons  for  it  if  time 
permitted,  there  is  always  considerable  spread  between  the 
price  paid  the  farmer  and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 

I  served  as  chairman  of  a  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Smith  when  he  was  first  elected,  which  had  for 


its  purpose  to  make  a  study  of  the  spread  between  the 
producer  of  milk  and  the  consumer.  We  studied  that  sub- 
ject for  a  year,  trying  to  find  a  way  to  reduce  the  spread 
between  the  producer  of  milk  and  the  consumer.  That 
question  continues  to  be  a  burning  quesition  in  New  York.  I 
noticed  only  yesterday  that  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture of  New  York  State  gave  some  encouragement  to  a 
consumer  group  in  New  York  City  seeking  to  bring  about 
a  system  which  would  mean  cheaper  milk  in  that  city. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  that  every  time  you  increase  the 
farmer's  price  for  a  given  product  there  will  be  increased 
customer  resistance. 
Mr.  EI  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  I  was  interested  in  the  statement  as  to 
the  investigation  the  Senator  said  he  made  with  reference 
to  milk  prices  in  New  York  while  he  was  commissioner.  In 
this  investigation  was  it  determined  what  the  cause  of  the 
high  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer  was?  Was  It  due  to  the 
farmer  getting  too  mr.ch  or  to  the  high  cost  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  milk?  Can  the  Senator  give  us  any  Ught  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  think  it  hardly  bears  on  the  question 
before  us,  but  I  will  answer  in  a  word.  Our  committ.ce  took 
the  view  finally  that  one  of  the  great  difBculties  about  the 
price  of  milk  was  involved  in  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many 
distributers  of  milk  who  crossed  each  other's  paths.  For  in- 
stance, I  would  drive  out  across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  noake 
a  speech  in  Brooklyn  to  some  health  group  and  would  meet 
great  trucks  coming  into  Manhattan  from  Long  Island  loaded 
with  milk  for  distribution  in  Manhattan.  Then  I  would  come 
back,  after  ha\'lng  delivered  my  speech,  and  I  would  meet 
trucks  coming  from  Manhattan  to  BrookljTi  to  serve  the 
people  there.  So  there  is  no  question  that  wasteful  distri- 
bution has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  added  price. 

Mr.  ET  LENDER.  ITie  point  I  had  in  mind  was  that  the 
high  price  the  Senator  spoke  of  did  not  result  simply  be- 
cause of  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  No.  But  whatever  is  added  to  the  cost 
by  way  of  higher  price  to  the  farmer  will  be  reflected  in 
the  consumer  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  will  concede  that  under 
this  bill  there  is  a  ceiling  beyond  which,  let  us  say.  the 
price  of  wheat  cannot  go? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  normal  granary  is  opened  to  let 
it  out.  I  have  also  recited  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  get 
the  cover  off  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  provides  for  a  method.  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  release  the  supply  when  prices  reach 
a  certain  level.  We  must  take  the  bill  as  it  is  written,  and 
we  must  assume  that  the  Secretary  will  do  his  duty.  Tlie 
Senator  will  further  concede.  I  am  sure,  that  if  the  price 
of  wheat  should  be  too  high,  then  wheat  would  come  into 
this  countiy  from  foreign  markets;  would  he  not?  That 
would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price  to  the  coasumer, 
would  it  net? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  could  quite  imagine  that  there  would 
be  a  demand  for  an  increased  tariff  so  as  to  prohibit  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  am  talking  about  the  bill  as 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  Just  a  moment.  The 
Senator  and  I  are  fundamentally  opposed  on  this  philosophy. 
We  could  not  agree  in  a  thousand  years.  I  am  just  as  well 
convinced  as  a  man  can  possibly  be  that  the  scheme  will  not 
work.  It  will  not  be  satisfactory  even  to  those  who  are  advo- 
cating it.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  when  I  read  a  very  interesting  report  on  what  cur- 
tailment has  done  to  the  reduction  of  the  demand  for  domes- 
tic cotton,  while  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  marked 
development  of  cotton  acreage  abroad.  In  short,  these  ef- 
forts which  are  being  made  will  in  the  long  run  hurt  the 
domestic  farmer.  They  will  not  in  the  long  run  bring  any 
benefit  to  him.  It  is  a  very  natural  thing  in  the  face  of  an 
emergency  to  think  that  we  must  pass  laws,  we  must  do  some- 
thing. 
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Two  years  ago  we  passed  the  Soil 
every  propbet  on  the  floor — the 
it  would  solve  the  farmer's  troubles. 
If  I  believed  in  my  heart  that  this 
problems  and  not  produce  great  evils 
and  to  certain  special  farmer  interesljs 
wouJd  be  for  the  bill.    But  I  cannot 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Cotton  productic|n 
the  increase  the  past  20  years  at 
bales    annually.     Mr.    President, 
further? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    What  does  the 
happen  to  the  buying  power  of  the 
South  if  next  year  they  produced  a 
which  was  produced  this  year?    Cannb 
their  buying  power  would  be  reducec 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  do  not  see 
that  controls  the  weather. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    No;  but  we  can 
Mr.  COPELAND.    Ttie  Senator  can 
will  happen  next  year  than  he  can 
tion  the  wind  will  blow  on  Christmas 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    But  we  can  tak^ 
which  will  work,  and  this  bill  is  so 
by  the  use  of  the  yardstick  provided 
the  farmer  the  opportunity  of 
of  bales  of  cotton,  let  us  say,  which 
hand  win  meet  the  foreign  demand 
ronsumptlon.    That,  in  my  mind, 
least  to  make  the  price  stable.    As 
Tuesday,  the  fanner  does  not  want 
Iirice.    What  he  wants  is  a  stable 
to  plant  cotton  this  year  anticii>atiiig 
cents  a  pound,  but,  finding  when  he 
to  sell  it  for  5  cents.    I  think  the 
but  make  the  prices  of  the  farmers' 
have  accomplished  what  we  are  after 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  respect  the 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
ferred  to  in  the  bill  by  the 
consequently  to  afford  Uiem  a  higher 

Now,  I  ask  Senators,  have  they 
mention?    Suppose  we  sictually  have 
Is  that  going  to  do  to  labor?    What 
the  surplus  farm  labor?    Even 
higher  price  for  their  products,  and 
York  City  pay  more  for  them,  what 
the  surplus  farm  labor?    What  is 
Negroes  in  the  South  who  ordinarllj 
going  to  be  done  with  the  farm  labor 
engaged  in  the  wheatflelds  and  ic 
not  know  anything  about  the 
sume  labor  is  used  in  that  connectlcii 
production  of  tobacco.    What  is  goiig 
who  are  so  engaged?    Curtailment 
creased  unemployment  Just  as  surely 

Curtailment  means  fewer  trucks 
to  transport  products.    It  means 
for  automobiles;   that  there  will 
which,  as  weU  as  com.  is  produced 
be  fewer  cars  on  the  raQs.    It  will 
ployment  on  the  railroads,  because 
fewer  employees  needed  in 
fewer  cotton  bags  and  fewer  barrelb 
products  which  were  formerly  raised 
will  be  fewer  textile  wortcers.    Evei^ 
reduce  acreage— curtailment  of 
crease  in  unemployment.    The  logic 
not  be  evaded. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  press 
have  taken  too  much  time  of  the 
a  little  about  farm  income. 
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argument  further;  I 
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I  may  say  that  I  did  somewhat  of  an  injustice  the  other 
day  to  Dr.  A.  G.  Black.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  United  States 
News  of  August  30  containing  a  picture  of  Dr.  Black  and  a 
statement  from  which  I  quote: 

His  books  show  the  farmers  will  have  a  cash  Income  of  $9,000,- 
000,000  In  1937,  and  the  greatest  purchasing  power  since  1919. 

Dr.  Black  writes  me  that  it  should  have  read  "the  greatest 
purchasing  power  since  1929" ;  that  there  was  a  mistake  In 
the  article  as  printed.  I  make  this  statement  in  order  to 
correct  any  false  impression  that  I  may  have  created. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  certain  figures  which  I 
must  read,  because  they  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
my  argument.  By  years  the  farm  income  has  been  aa 
follows:  In  1924.  $9,785,000,000;  in  1925.  $10,324,000,000; 
in  1926.  $9,993,000,000;  in  1927,  $10,016,000,000;  in  1928, 
$10,289,000,000;  in  1929,  $10,479,000,000.  Following  that  year 
the  decline  begins.  In  1930  the  farm  income  was  $8,451,000,- 
000;  in  1931.  $5,329,000,000;  in  1932,  $4,328,000,000;  in  1933. 
$5,117,000,000;  in  1934.  $6,348,000,000;  in  1935.  $7,090,000,000; 
and  in  1936,  $7,865,000,000. 

Now  we  come  to  the  current  year  for  which,  according  to 
the  figures  I  have  already  given,  the  farm  income  is  esti- 
mated at  from  nine  to  ten  billion  dollars. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  farm  income  this  year  will  be 
practically  the  same  as  it  has  been  since  1924.  I  mean  it 
has  been  almost  as  favorable  as  in  any  year  since  1924,  though 
not  quite  as  great  as  a  few  others.  I  admit  it  may  be  a 
few  million  dollars  less,  but  in  these  days  a  few  millions  do 
not  coimt;  but  the  billions  are  the  same. 

Where,  then,  do  we  find  justification  for  a  bill  which,  in 
the  last  analysis,  of  course,  is  intended  to  raise  the  price  of 
farm  commodities,  and  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  farmer?  I  want  his  purchasing  power  increased  if  it 
can  be  done  without  creating  new  and  greater  evils. 

Many  think  atxjut  New  York  City  as  a  great  financial 
center.  How  often  do  they  think  of  it  as  a  maniifacturing 
center?  I  am  speaking  about  the  political  boundaries  of  the 
city,  not  the  great  area  around  the  metropolis.  The  manu- 
factured products  of  New  York  City  in  bulk  and  value 
exceed  the  combined  output  of  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis.  Buffalo,  and  Boston.  What  do  we  da 
with  those  commodities?  We  sell  them,  a  large  portion  of 
them  going  to  the  farmers.  We  want  the  farmers  to  have 
high  income,  a  high  purchasing  power,  but.  Mr.  President, 
they  have  it.  They  will  have  embarrassments  from  year  to 
year.  I  have  owned  a  farm  and  I  know  as  to  the  embarrass- 
ments. I  have  gone  to  the  bank  every  3  months  to  renew  a 
note!  I  know  how  diflBcult  farming  really  is.  There  will 
be  ups  and  downs,  of  course,  and  there  will  be  until  the  end 
of  time.  But  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  is  practi- 
cally as  great  now  as  it  has  been  for  20  years.  There  may  be 
individual  farmers  or  indindual  crops  as  to  which  there  is 
difficulty,  but,  by  and  large,  it  is  not  true. 

I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  of  the  19th  of  November  a 
special  dispatch  to  that  newspaper  which  reads: 

An  average  of  about  46  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for 
a  list  of  58  foods  wUl  be  received  by  the  end  of  this  year  by 
farmers,  according  to  an  estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  The  farmer's  share  In  1936  averaged  44  cents;  In  1935 
it  was  42  cents,  and  in  1933  35  ceuta.  The  1929  average  was  47 
cents. 

But  this  year  it  will  be  46  cents. 

What  is  the  farmer  growling  about? 

I  could  go  through  my  list  of  urban  friends  and  ask,  "How 
Is  your  income?  How  much  money  have  you  now  compared 
with  that  you  had  last  year  and  the  year  before  and  in  1929 
and  in  1924?"  And  every  last  one  would  say.  as  I  would 
have  to  say,  "My  income  has  been  reduced."  Many  would 
say,  "My  income  is  practically  nil,"  or  "My  income  is  cut  in 
two  in  the  middle."  Yet  the  farmers  are  recei\'ing  as  large 
an  amount  of  the  consumer's  dollar  as  they  received,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  when  it  was  2  cents  higher,  back  in 
1929.    So  I  ask.  What  is  the  urgency  for  this  measure? 
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Mr.  McGILL.     Mr,  President 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mutiray  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Does  the  Senator  have  the  figures  showing 
the  proportion  in  percentage  of  the  fai'mer's  income  as  com- 
pared to  the  national  income? 

Mi-.  C0PEL.-\ND.  No.  If  the  Senator  has  the  figures,  I 
sJiould  be  glad  to  have  him  put  them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.    McGILL.     My    understanding    is    that    the    farming 
population  comprises  about  30  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion and  receives  11  percent  of  the  national  income. 
Mr.  COPELAND.    It  has  always  been  so,  has  it  not? 
Mr.  McGILL.     No. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Was  the  Senator  born  on  a  farm? 
Mr.  McGILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  was,  too.  There  is  this  much  to  be 
said  about  farming  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  agree  with  me.  On  the  farm  when  we  did  not  have  any 
money  we  always  had  something  to  eat.  Dear  Senator  Nor- 
beck  used  to  joke  mc  about  the  old  rooster  that  I  resurrected 
every  time  we  had  discussion  of  the  farm  problem.  I  always 
said  if  we  could  not  get  anything  else  to  eat  on  the  farm  we 
could  take  the  old  rooster  and  parboil  him  and  finally  reduce 
him  to  edible  form.  But  when  a  citizen  of  New  York  is 
faced  with  poverty  and  has  no  cash  money,  he  has  nothing 
to  eat  but  the  sidewalks  of  New  York.  The  farmer,  of 
course,  has  his  troubles.  I  have  had  mine  as  a  farmer,  I 
conie.ss.  I  should  not  like  to  confess  all  of  them  either, 
bt cause  it  would  be  said  I  was  a  poor  farmer. 

The  farmer  has  never  gone  without  food.  Go  into  the 
cities  and  find  great  groups  of  people  there  and  say  to  them, 
•Did  any  of  you  ever  go  without  food?"  Ask  that  question 
some  tim^.  The  Senator  would  be  surprised  at  the  great 
number  who  have  gone  without  food.  When  there  is  poverty 
and  distre.ss  in  the  cities  there  is  nothing  to  eat.  What 
does  the  Senator  think  about  some  kindly  mother  looking 
in  the  iarder  and  finding  it  bare?  She  has  a  group  of  young 
cliildren  to  be  fed.    What  is  she  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  McGILL.    While  it  is  true  there  is  poverty  in  the 
cities,  the  reverse  is  hkewi.se  true,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  COPELAND.    That  there  is  wealth  also? 
Mi-.  McGILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  suppose  the  Senator  thinks  so? 
Mr.  McGILL.     What  does  the   Senator  from   New  York 
have  to  say  about  it? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     If  the  Senator  will  sit  down  I  will  tell 
him.    I  do  not  want  to  keep  him  on  his  feet  and  tire  him, 
Mr.  McGILL.     Very  well. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  wealth  of  New  York  is  a  concen- 
trated wealth.  I  wish  I  had  the  income  figures  to  show  the 
Senator.  The  large  incomes  are  limited  in  number.  One 
thing  I  have  come  to  believe  after  my  service  here  is  that 
every  man's  hand  is  against  New  York  because  we  are  said 
to  be  rich.  One  can  go  into  Tiffany's  and  see  diamonds  and 
pearls  that  would  make  his  mouth  water  if  he  is  so  inclined. 
How  many  rich  people  are  there?  Out  of  7,000.000  are 
there  2.000,000  wealthy?  No.  There  are  not  1.000.000. 
Half  a  million?  No.  Perhaps  100,000.  The  great  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  New  York  are  poor  people,  hardworking 
laboring  people,  clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  workers 
In  the  factories  and  In  the  shops — poor  people.  The  Senator 
talks  about  the  wealth  of  New  York,  but  there  is  not  wide- 
spread wealth  there,  of  course.  But  if  there  were,  what 
good  does  that  do  the  rest  of  us?     That  is  no  argument. 

There  are  farmers  in  Kansas  who  are  millionaires  because 
oil  was  found  to  exist  under  their  farms.  Why  should  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  be  here  asking  aid  for  the  people  of 
Kansas  when  he  has  half  a  dozen  millionaires  in  Klansas? 
That  is  the  same  argument. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  wiH  yield  I 
will  answer  his  question. 
Mr.  COPELAND.    I  yield- 


Mr.  McGILL.  It  is  for  the  very  reason  that  when  we  have 
an  overproduction  or  surplus  of  farm  commo<lities  in  Kan.sas 
like  we  had  in  1931,  when  we  produced  251,000.000  bu.shels 
of  wheat,  we  had  to  sell  it  at  from  18  to  25  cents  a  buslicl. 
which  would  ultimately  barely  pay  the  freight  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  market.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  interested  in 
farm  legislation.  I  have  always  found  it  to  be  true  that 
when  there  is  farm  purcha.sinp  power  the  workers  in  the 
cities  are  better  off.  It  is  bkewise  truo  that  the  farmers  m 
the  last  25  years  have  b'-en  mortgaging  their  land  m  order 
to  maintain  and  keep  up  a  farm  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  pi  ant  all  that  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  know  people  who  live  in  the  cities  and  in  the  towns  have 
been  mortgaging  their  homes  and  have  been  eatmg  the 
shingles  off  the  roof.  There  is  no  monopoly  of  misery  m  the 
country.  There  is  misery  in  the  cities  just  the  same  as  there 
is  in  the  country, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 
Mr.  COPEL.A,ND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Will  not  the  Senator  concede  that  the 
major  cost   to   the  consumer  in  the  larger   centers   results 
from  transportation  expenses  and  cost  of  distribution? 
Mr.  COPELAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator  any  idea  how  we  could 
correct  that  situation? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Yes:  I  have  ideas,  but  they  do  not  apply 
here.  Let  us  leave  it  at  that.  With  all  the  evils  of  the 
transportation  system  and  distribution  system  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer — and  I  admit  they  exist — we 
must  start  somewhere  to  remedy  the  condition.  When  we 
start  with  milk  we  find  that  an  increase  of  1  cent  to  the 
producer  may  mean  an  increa.'-c  of  3  cents  to  the  consumer. 
When  the  farmer  gets  an  increa.sc  of  1  cent,  that  increase 
has  grown  to  3  cents  by  the  time  the  milk  gets  to  my  grand- 
children. The  prices  of  kimonos,  overalls,  and  all  such 
articles  are  increased  If  the  Senator  has  fatilt  to  find  with 
the  distribution  system,  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  in  any  kind 
of  investigation  to  sec  if  we  can  improve  it.  But  that  has 
no  bearing  on  the  farm  problem,  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  cost  to  the  consumer,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  agree,  cannot  be  due  to  the 
slight  increase  the  farmer  might  get.  I  mtroduced  in  the 
Record  the  other  day  figures  stiowing  the  cost  of  wheat  does 
not  cause  the  price  of  bread  to  rise  very  much.  Two  or  three 
months  ago  wheat  was  selling  at  about  SI. 30  a  bushel.  Wheat 
went  down  to  60  cents  a  bushel  since  that  time  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  consumers  m  New  York  are  paying  the  same 
price  for  bread  that  they  did  when  wheat  was  selling  at 
$1.30  a  bushel.  The  same  principle  applies  to  meat  and  other 
commodities. 

The  same  price  per  loaf? 

Yes. 

Tlie  only  trouble  is  that   the  loaf  is 


A  pound? 

Oh.  no.    We  buy  our  bread  by  the  loaf, 

I  understand  that  but 


Mr.  COPELAl^D. 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 

Mr.   COPELAND 
smaller. 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 

Mr.  COPELAND. 
not  by  the  pound. 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Every  time  the  basic  cost  of  bread  is 
increased,  one  of  two  things  hapi^ens — either  the  price  of 
the  loaf  is  increased  or  the  size  of  the  loaf  is  decrea.sed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  evidence  which  I  placed  in  the 
Record  the  other  day  shows  that  60-cent  wheat  means  that 
1  cent  goes  to  the  farmer  out  of  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread; 
that  $1.20  wheat  means  the  farmer  gets  2  cents  and  the 
consumer  pays  10  cents.  If  the  Senator  \^ill  examine  the 
prices  during  the  past  4  or  5  months  I  feel  confident  he  will 
find  that  the  cost  of  bread  has  not  Increased  or  decrea.^ed 
one  penny,  although  there  has  been  a  great  fiuctuation  in  the 
price  of  wheat  itself.  The  same  principle  will  apply  to  com 
as  relat«l  to  the  price  of  hogs.  Also  the  price  of  cotton 
goods  In  relation  to  the  price  of  raw  materiaL 
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pound,  and  the  con- 


Are  you  going  to  take 

or  are  you  going  to 

you  going  to  do  with 


Hoes  may  sell  for  10  or  12  cents  pei  . 
■umers  In  New  York  will  pay  about  35  ar  40  cents  per  pound 
for  the  same  meat. 

I  say  the  greatest  trouble  in  New  Yc  rk  and  in  other  large 
centers  is  that  you  have  too  many  ln-l)etweens;  the  number 
of  these  leeches,  these  bloodsuckers,  as  I  call  them,  who 
prey  on  the  farmer  and  who  prey  as  eeU  on  the  consxmier. 
should  be  reduced. 

Mr.  COPKLAND.  I  have  no  sympithy  with  the  blood- 
suckers, whether  they  live  in  New  Yor  t  or  in  Uiuisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not,  eitb;r;  but  they  seem  to 
exist  in  all  large  centers. 

Mr.  CX>PELAND     I  should  like  to  jnquire  just  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  the  distributors, 
than  out  at  sunrise  and  shoot  them 
push  them  off  the  dock?     What  are 
them?     There  are  great  businesses— ;rucking  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.     What  are  you  going  t)  do  with  them? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  the  tnckers  of  whom  I  am 
complaining;  it  is  these  10- percenters  that  we  have  to  con- 
tend with. 

For  instance,  in  the  sale  of  potato<s.  let  us  say,  that  we 
grow  down  in  Louisiana,  there  are  pre  bably  four  or  five  and 
sometimes  six  of  these  in-betweens  wl  lo  get  a  little  commis- 
sion for  this  and  a  little  commission  for  that;  and  by  the 
time  the  consumer  gets  the  potatoes  these  commission  folks 
have  gotten  an3rwhere  from  30  to  40  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  potatoes  to  the  consumer.  Tha  is  where  the  money 
goes;  and  that,  by  the  way,  may  be  the  100.000  class  the 
Senaitor  speaks  of  in  New  York  who  1  ave  the  money.  They 
actually  get  theirs,  and  oftentimes  vrith  their  money  they 
control  the  prices.  The  farmer  does  not  get  the  benefit  of 
that,  but  those  few  get  it.  and  the  consumers  pay  for  it. 
Some  of  these  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  wh;at,  and  com  gamblers 
maki.  more  money  than  the  farme-s,  and  they  -ake  no 
risks.  They  buy  on  futures.  It  is  my  thought  that  no 
person  should  be  permitted  to  seU  a  commodity  unless  he 
has  it  on  hand. 

Mr.  (X)PELAND.  Now  that  we  sre  going  to  do  some- 
thing with  the  100.000.  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
7,000,000  who  have  to  pay  more  for  tteir  food? 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  have  bien  pretty  well  treated 
by  this  administration.  I  have  here  a  chart  which  shows 
the  Federal  tax  collections  which  cEune  from  the  100.000 
that  the  Senator  talked  about  and  tliat  I  talked  about.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1934  the  Federal  ta; ;  collections  were  $2.- 
892  000.000;  in  1935  they  were  $3, 54(  ,000.000;  in  1936  they 
were  $3,847,000,000;  and  in  1937  tbsy  were  $5,029,000,000. 
The  total  Federal  tax  collections  ia  these  4  years  were 
$15,314,000,000.  Now.  let  us  see.  I  c  o  not  find  here  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  money  was  given  (Ut,  except  in  W.  P.  A. 
work,  to  the  poor  in  the  cities.  I  do  Qot  find  that.  I  ought 
to  have  looked  that  up;  and  it  was  no ;  all  spent  in  the  cities. 
It  went  out  to  the  smallest  hamlet,  uid  even  to  the  farm; 
but  the  fanners  have  not  been  bady  used  by  the  admin- 
istration. Let  me  see  what  the  faiBiers  have  had  in  these 
years. 

In    1934.    through    the   A.    A.    A.,    the   farmers   received 

$270,391,000. 

In  1»35.  through  the  A.  A.  A.,  ther  received  $711,819,000. 

In  1936.  through  the  A,  A.  A.,  the;  r  received  $396,749,000. 
Undw  agricultural  adjustment  cont-acts,  the  farmers  re- 
ceived $135,453,000.  Under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  they  received  $  )22,000. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1937  the  f arm  ts  received  under  the 
A  A.  A.  $53,061,000.  Under  agricu  txiral  contract  adjust- 
ments they  received  $116,800,000.  Under  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  DomesUc  Allotment  Act  their  received  $357,200,000. 

Payments  In  the  way  of  bonuses  to  farmers  in  these  4 
years  aggregated  the  enonnous  sum  of  $2,041,795,000. 

The  figures  I  have  just  given  indicate  that  practically 
one-seventh  of  the  U^al  Federal  tax  collections  were  spent 
as  bemuses  to  farmers — ivactically  oi  ke-seventh.  The  farm- 
ers have  been  pretty  well  treated.  '  liirteen  percent  of  the 
total  PMoiJ  tax  ooileetkms  during  the  years  1934  to  1937 


were  expended  as  bonuses  or  benefit  payments  to  farmers; 
and  how  weis  this  money  spent? 

"Hie  other  day  I  wsis  out  riding  and  went  past  a  field  out 
of  which  came  a  friend  of  mine,  and  with  hmi  a  man  riding 
a  brand-new  tractor.  I  said,  "My  friend,  what  are  you 
doing?"  He  said,  'I  have  here  200  acres  that  I  have  been 
using  for  grazing,  just  wild  grass."  He  said,  "This  agri- 
cultural-implement man  tells  me  that  if  I  will  disk  this  field 
and  let  it  lie  fallow  for  a  year,  I  will  get  $3  an  acre;  I  will 
get  $600,  and  he  will  sell  me  the  tractor  for  that,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  I  shaD  have  thi.?  place  disked  and  seeded 
down,  own  a  tractor,  and  I  shall  have  it  in  grass  that  will 
feed  four  times  as  many  cattle  as  it  will  feed  at  present." 

That  is  one  example  which  came  to  me  within  a  month. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  great  abuses  have  attached  to 
the  administration  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  any  dishonesty.  I  mean  just  ordinary,  every- 
day abuses.  Why  should  my  friend  get  $600  for  doing  to  a 
piece  of  ground  what  he  ought  to  have  done  long  ago? 
Every  rnij^n  here  who  knows  anything  about  fanning  knows 
very  well  indeed  that  many  of  the  benefits  which  have  been 
given  to  the  farmers  have  been  for  carrying  cut  procedures 
which  are  actually  in  the  line  of  good  routine  farming.  No 
good  farmer  would  plant  his  land  year  after  year  without 
having  1  year  in  3  when  it  lay  fallow  to  recuperate:  but  now 
he  gets  money  for  letting  it  lie  fallow.  How  much  money? 
In  these  4  years,  $2,041,795,000. 

What  are  the  farmers  growling  about?  Tliat  is  pretty 
good  treatment.     They  cannot  complain. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  go  into  more  of  these  figures,  but 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  little 
phase  of  the  particular  thing  the  Senator  is  now  discussing 
which  deserves  emphasis. 

The  pending  bill  takes  care  of  farmers  dealing  with  five 
commodities  only.  The  Senator  has  farmers  in  his  State, 
and  I  have  farmers  in  mine,  who  are  raising  many  other 
commodities.  If  there  is  any  element  of  suffering,  they  are 
sharing  the  element  of  suffermg;  yet  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  the  per  capita  bene- 
fits ranged  all  the  way  from  $122  for  Kansas  farmers  to 
3  4  cents  for  Maine  farmers.  New  York  farmers  received  79 
i  cents  per  capita,  compared  to  $103  per  capita  in  North  Da- 
kota. Under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  which  the  Senator 
has  just  been  discussing,  the  benefits  have  ranged  all  the 
way  from  $54  per  capita  m  North  Dakota  to  99  cents  per 
capita  in  Rhode  Island. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  a  national  farming  program  in 
the  interest  of  all  agriculture  ought  not  to  have  discrepan- 
cies of  that  amazing  character. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  Senator  is  entirely  right.  There 
has  been  no  equitable  administration  of  the  act.  Some 
farmers  have  received  large  sums;  other  farmers  have  not; 
but  I  know  as  well  as  I  know  anything  that  if  this  bill  is 
enacted  the  dairy  fsu-mers  of  the  Northeast  and  the  one- 
family  farmers  of  all  of  our  northern  border,  including  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  the  dairy  State  of  Wisconsin,  will 
suffer  by  this  act.  They  will  be  called  upon  to  reduce  their 
acreage,  at  least  those  who  are  raising  more  than  300  bushels 
of  com  or  100  bvishels  of  wheat.  If  they  are  dairy  farmers 
needing  the  com  for  the  silo,  or  poultry  farmers  needing  the 
wheat  and  com  for  the  poultry,  they  will  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  raise  that  grain  in  the  quantities  they  did  before. 
It  must  be  Umited  under  penalty  of  the  law,  as  I  have  said. 
The  bill  imposes  upon  the  farmer  the  danger  of  court  pro- 
cedure. It  Is  certain  that  it  will  impose  upon  him  burdens 
and  responsibilities  and  worries  such  as  he  has  not  now  and 
never  before  had  to  endure. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  It  is  that  the  cotton  farmers  of 
the  South  have  not  made  use  of  the  State  compact  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution. 
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A  limited  number  of  States,  comparatively,  raise  cotton.  If 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  control  of  crops,  the  reduction  of 
acreage,  why  not  do  it  by  State  compacts?  Why  should  the 
cotton  farmer  of  the  South  bring  his  problem  to  us,  and  why 
should  we  have  to  deal  with  it? 

I  realize  that  the  case  of  the  wheat  and  corn  farmers  is 
quite  different,  because  of  the  universality  of  the  raising 
of  those  cropvS.  But  pressure  groups  have  brought  a  bill  here 
which  seeks  to  impose  burdens  upon  farmers  who  would  not 
and  could  not  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  law.  Farmers 
would  be  shackled,  their  hands  would  be  tied,  they  would  be 
helpless,  in  the  face  cf  law  administered  from  Washington 
through  the  district  attorneys  of  the  country  and  through 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  at  the  behest  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  here  a  letter  which  a  family  in  Pennsylvania  wrote 
me.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  addressed  to  me.  I  read  from 
the  letter: 

Senator,  I  pray  that  yciu  will  use  every  effort  at  your  dlspoEal  to 
save  our  right  to  control  our  own  farms  without  any  Government 
UUerefcrenie.  We  want  no  farm  control  and  no  processing  taxes. 
We  need  no  Government  money,  just  our  markets  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  They  give  us  no  vote  because  wc  accept  no  Govern- 
ment money.  If  It  is  put  to  a  vote,  let  the  vote  be  by  all  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  not  Just  a  few. 

I  think  that  is  the  sentiment  of  the  independent,  self- 
respecting,  uprifjht  farmers  of  the  coimtry, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
of  my  farmer  ancestry,  that  I  do  not  think  one  of  those  old- 
timers — and  I  think  it  would  he  true  of  the  ancestry  of  every 
other  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  dare  say  all  Senators 
have  farmer  ancestry — would  ever  have  agreed  to  control 
from  Washington.  We  have  gone  very  far  in  the  matter  of 
control  from  Washing-;on.    How  much  further  are  we  to  go? 

Are  we  going  to  liandctiff  and  shackle  every  man  in 
America?  Are  we  going  to  make  him  submit  to  dictatorial 
management  and  direction? 

Mr,  President,  if  I  know  farmers,  I  know  they  will  be  re- 
sentftil  of  this  bill  when  they  know  what  is  in  it.  I  pray 
that  the  wLsdom  of  the  Senate  may  assert  itself  and  that 
instead  of  passing  the  bill  will  recommit  it,  and  let  the 
committee  study  it.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time.  If  there 
are  reasonable  thing.s  in  the  bill,  let  the  committee  bring 
them  before  us.  I  want  to  vote  for  reasonable  things  that 
will  help  the  farmer,  I  think  I  have  voted  for  even'  farm 
bill  during  the  15  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  But  the 
pending  bill,  instead  of  doing  good  to  those  whom  its  pro- 
ponents think  It  wou  d  benefit,  would  do  harm,  and  I  know 
that,  so  far  as  the  farmers  in  my  section  of  the  country  are 
concerned,  It  would  be  harmful  in  the  greatest  degree. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  in 
the  chair).    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 

Adams 

Ashurst 

Au-i:n 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Berry 

3:11:0 

Bo  rail 

BrldeeR 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brovvn.  N.  H. 

Bulkley 

Bulcw 

Burke 

Byid 

Byrnes 

Capper 
Caraway 

Cl'Hvez 

Clark 

Ccnnally 

Copcland 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Eighty-eight  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  for  the  present  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  Uke  particular  note  of  the  discussion  by  the 


DiiVls 

King 

Pepper 

Dietrrt-h 

La  Pollette 

Plttrr.an 

Donah.y 

Lee 

Pope 

Dufly 

Lodge 

Radcilfle 

Ellc-ndrr 

Logan 

Ru.'sell 

Prazlei 

Lonergan 

Schvartz 

George 

Luiideen 

Schwellenbach 

Gerry 

McAdoo 

Sheppard 

Gibson 

McCarran 

Shlpstead 

GllletU' 

McGlll 

Smathers 

Glats 

McKcUar 

Smith 

Graves 

McNary 

The  mas.  OWa. 

Green 

Maloney 

Thomas,  Utah 

Guffey 

Miller 

Tow  use nd 

Hale 

MLnton 

Trun.an 

Harrison 

Moore 

T>'dirgs 

Hatch 

Murray 

Vandcnberg 

Hayden 

Neely 

Van  Nuys 

Herring 

Norrls 

Warner 

HUfhccck 

Nye 

Walsh 

Johnson.  Calif. 

O'Mahoney 

Wheeler 

jQbn.so:i,  Colo. 

Overton 

White 

Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  CopelandI.  except  to  make 
one  comment.  He  lias  discussed  today  and  has  discussed 
at  other  times  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  consumers  in 
the  city  of  New  York  against  the  possible  increase  in  farm 
prices  imdcr  various  farm  programs,  and  he  has  denounced 
the  doctrine  of  scarcity.  In  the  same  breath  today  he  has 
protested  against  any  increase  in  the  volura?  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts reaching  in  any  way  his  consiunin;;  constituents  in 
New  York,  because  they  would  come  in  conflict  with  the 
product  of  the  dair>Trien  cf  his  own  State. 

In  closing  his  speech  here  today  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said,  "Oh,  how  much  further  are  we  to  go  in  the  matter 
of  control  from  Washington?"  The  last  time  I  heard  the 
Senator  speak  here  before  today  he  was  pleading  with  the 
Senate  to  extend  the  power  of  Washington  all  over  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  murders  witliin  the  various 
States.  So  in  the  same  breath  he  deals  with  consumers  for 
and  against,  and  with  extending  powers  out  of  Washington 
for  and  against. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
Irishman  and  the  monkey  who  were  in  partnership.  One 
cold  morning  the  man  was  blowing  on  hLs  hands.  The  mon- 
key said,  "What  arc  you  doing  that  for?"  "Why,"  said  the 
man,  "to  warm  my  hands."  Later,  when  the  weather  was 
warm  again,  the  man  was  blowing  on  his  hands  while  out 
at  work.  The  monkey  asked.  "What  are  you  domg  that 
for?"  The  man  said.  "To  cool  my  hands."  "All  nght,"  said 
the  monkey;  "this  partnership  dissolves  right  now.  I  won't 
associate  with  a  man  who  blows  hot  and  cold  m  the  same 
breath."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  com- 
ments upon  the  letter  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  Agnculture 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  McGill]  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope]  cm  the  farm  bill.  The  letter  was 
read  into  the  Record  today.  I  am  going  to  comment  on 
that  letter  only  from  the  standpoint  of  cotton.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  impose  my  views  on  the  representatives  of  the 
corn  and  wheat  areas,  because  I  am  assuming  that  their 
long  contact  with  their  agricultural  problems  in  those  areas, 
and  their  studies  of  the  subject  have  put  them  in  better 
position  to  deal  with  their  own  agricultural  problems  than  I 
could  hope  to  do.  On  the  same  principle  I  have  been  hopmp 
for  the  past  4  years  that  Secretary  Wallace  would  recognize 
some  of  us  who  have  lived  all  of  our  lives  in  the  Cotton  B"lt. 
who  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  our  time  to  a  stucly  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  cotton  fanners,  who  have  in  a 
way  specialized  as  r.rriculturai  economists,  and  that  he  v;ould 
at  least  give  fair  consideration  to  our  views,  without  doing 
as  he  has  done  on  this  occasion. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  traveled  a^l  over  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  its  members 
were,  day  after  day,  in  touch  with  large  numbers  of  cili/cns 
in  the  Cotton  Belt,  farmers  and  others,  in  connection  with 
these  problems.  Meetings  of  the  subcommittee  were  held 
before  which  farmers  and  others  appeared  and  testified,  both 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  and 
since. 

Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  is  the  result  of  our  deliberations,  and  which  has  come 
to  the  Senate  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  seven  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  members  of  that  subcommittee  from 
the  Cotton  Belt.  One  of  them  stated  here  on  the  floor  that 
v>'hile  the  bill  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  own  personal 
views  he  was  reporting  it  and  supporting  it,  because  he  had 
agreed  in  the  beginning  that  whatever  he  found  the  farmers 
wanted  he  would  give  them,  and  he  had  found  that  thty 
wanted  what  is  in  this  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  comes  along  and  speaks 
to  us  in  his  letter  as  though  we  did  not  know  anything  on 
the  subject  of  cotton.  He  is  very  earnest  on  the  subject  of 
very  large  agricultural  supplies.  As  he  says  in  the  letter,  he 
wants  a  large  granary,  and  then  he  wants  it  full  and  over- 
flowing before  crop  surpliises  shall  in  any  way  be  touched. 
He  makes  the  statement: 

In  the  case  of  cotton.  mai!:eting  quotas  would  be  us'd  under  the 
bill   as   now   drawn   to   restrict   the   annual   .ruppiy    lo   a    quantity 
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which  would  hold  the  American  prtce  out 
price  level. 


<f  line  with  the  world 
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Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  such  thing, 
lean  cotton  has  never  been  out  of  line 
The  price  of  American  cotton  in  large 
world  price,  not  only  of  American  cotton 
sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  spoke  last 
some  charts  which  I  offered  for  the 
hoped  and  expected  at  the  time  woul^ 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  Members  of 
this  problem.    I  have  copies  of  the 
shall  be  glad  to  give  them  to  any  Senatoj-s 
them. 

Here  is  one  of  the  charts.    It  shows 
the  price  of  American  cotton  and 
cotton  has  always  been  our  chief  com 
second  cotton -producing  country  in 
for  many  years  produced  some  4.000 .000 
cotton.    India  exports  practically  every 
There  is  not  a  manufacturing  industry 
or  similar  to  that  in  the  United 
Germany;  but  India  produces  cotton 
It  all  out  to  the  manufacturing  countries 
Indian  cotton  is  not  quite  so  good  as 
The  staple  is  not  so  long.    The  fiber  is 

What  happens  to  the  price  of 
price  of  American  cotton  fluctuates, 
have  here  a  chart  which  shows  the  ra 
1906  to  1936.    It  shows,  as  an  examina 
as  the  price  of  American  cotton  goes 
cotton  goes  up  Just  under  the 
line  on  the  chart  represents  the 
dotted  line  represents  the  Indian  cotto|i 

We  find  by  consulting  the  chari; 
when  we  had  a  deflatlMi  and  the 
precipitately  dropped,  the  price  of 
cipitately  dropped,  and  stayed  under 
cotton  in  practically  a  uniform  ratio 
from  that  time  on  until  today,  the 
being,  as  it  consistently  remains, 
price   of   American   cotton.    Today, 
American  cotton  priced  at  around  7V2 
we  will  find  the  price  of  Indian 
pound. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does 
bama  srield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LEE.    The   present   parity 
United  States  is  I6V2  cents.    With 
6^2  cents,  as  the  Senator  has  just 
think  that  if  we  should  raise  the  price 
cents  under  the  provisions  of  the  co 
then  sell  in  export  trade  5,000.000  ' 
Indian  cotton  selling  at  6  Va  cents? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  have  never 
high  price  for  cotton,  and  everyone 
partment  of  Agriculture  who  deals 
position  on  that  subject.    I  do  not 
at  this  time  to  reach  parity  prices 
the  open  market,  the  world  martet, 
other  bUl. 

Mr.  LEE.    Then  the  Senator  has 
farmer  16^  cents? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  have  not  at 
tions  as  they  are,  unless  the  situaticjn 
some  i)aymeDts  under  the  soil 
payments  furnished  by  the 

Mr.  <X)NNALIiY.    Mr.  President, 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yIekL 
Mr.  CONNALLT.    As  I  understand 
that  with  the  aTailabte  funds  at 
expect  the  fanner  to  get  16V^  centa. 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  said  that  without  adding  to  the  world 
price  we  cannot  expect  the  fanner  to  get  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Without  more  money  he  cannot  get  it 
under  any  bill,  of  course. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that 
subject;  at  this  time.  I  expect  to  answer  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr,  Lee!  later.  I  desire  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  his  speech  in  the  Record  before  I  discuss  his 
domesvic  allotment  plan. 

Mr.  LEE.  On  that  point  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
one  more  question,  and  then  I  promise  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  should  like 
to  cor.tinue. 

Mr.  LEE.  If.  to  the  extent  tht-"  rr.oney  is  available,  it 
would  raise  the  price  of  cotton,  would  it  not  to  the  same 
extent  cut  down  our  export  trade? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  thou;;ht  I  had  educated  the  Senator 
on  that  point  by  my  addies^s  of  Ia.st   Monday.     Of  course. 
I  do  not  tlunk  it  would  cut  it  down,    ilow  could  it  cut  it 
down  when  there  is  a  similar  and  equal  reduction  in  the 
price  of  foreign  cotton  following  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  Araerican  cotton?     If  the  Senator  will  read  the  Demo- 
cratic  platform  of   1932,  upon   which   he   stood,  and   up^m 
the  principles  of  which  I  know  he  made  many  eloquent  and 
convincing  speeches,  he  wdl   find  that,   m  convention  as- 
sembled, the  Democratic  Party  a.sserted  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  and  of  the 
retaliatory  tariff  measures  enacted  by  45  countries  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  that  act,  among  other  things,  the  farm- 
ers of  America  have  been  robbed  of  their  foreign  market. 
Mr.  LEE.     That  is  correct,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  higher   the   price   of   a   commodity   the   more   difficult 
it  is  to  sell  it  when  a  commodity  similar  in  character  can 
be  hjid  which  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  When  the  price  of  cotton  was  35  cents 
a  pound  we  sold  all  we  produced:  when  the  average  price  of 
cotton  was  about  20  cents  a  pound,  for  some  8  or  10  years 
following   the   World   War.   we   aLo  sold   all  we  produced. 

Take  Egyptian  cotton 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Yes. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  wi.sh  the  Senator  would  give 
us  the  lowest  price  shown  on  the  chart  for  American  cotton 
and  tell  us  what  the  price  of  Indian  cotton  was  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  lowest  pnce  for  American  cotton 
was  just  below  5  cents. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  And  what  was  the  price  of 
Indian  cotton? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     About  4  cents. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  So  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference how  much  we  lower  our  price? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  does  not  make  a  panicle  of  differ- 
ence, for  the  price  of  the  foreign  cotton  goes  down  with  the 
price  of  American  cotton.  There  is  the  20-year  official  rec- 
ord. It  shows  the  prices  of  foreign  cotton  follows  ours  right 
up  and  down  the  line. 

Ms.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  do*"s  the  Senator  mean  that  he 
wants  to  cut  down  our  acreage  sufficiently  to  raise  the  world 
price  of  cotton? 

N;[r.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  our  acreage  a 
sins;le  acre  further  than  to  get  nd  of  a  2-year  supply  on  hand 
at  one  time  and  to  keep  that  supply  down  to  a  reasonable 
point  in  adjusting  the  supply  to  ihe  effective  demand  of  the 
world  for  our  cotton. 

Mr.  LEE.  When  two  links  are  connected,  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  raise  the  level  of  one,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  other.  That  is  the  way  we  are  trying  to  raise 
the  level  in  the  United  States,  and  be  on  a  world  basis. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  will  take  that  up  with  the  Senator 
later.    I  wish  to  deal  now  with  the  letter  of  Secretary  Wal- 
lace, as  I  have  stated,  and  I  cannot  do  that  if  I  am  going 
.  to  spend  all  the  evening  in  debate  with  my  good  friend,  who 
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was  bom  in  Alabama,  and  of  whom  I  am  proud.  I  think 
the  reason  he  is  so  able  is  that  he  got  a  good  start,  but 
since  he  left  Alabama  he  has  sort  of  drifted  off  in  some  of 
his  doctrines.     [Laughter.] 

I  now  come  to  Egyptian  cotton.  That  cotton  has  a  longer 
staple  than  has  American  cotton:  it  is  of  a  better  grade. 
We  import  some  of  it  into  this  coimtry  and  pay  a  7 -cent 
tariff  duty  on  it  because  it  is  needed  for  specialty  purposes. 
The  price  of  Egyptian  cotton,  just  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  Indian  cotton,  has  followed  year  after  year  just  above 
the  pnce  of  American  cotton.  When  our  price  changes  the 
price  in  the  other  two  great  countries  that  have  been  our 
competitors,  and  are  still  our  chief  competitors,  move  exac;tly 
in  the  same  way.  Then,  do  not  talk  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
about  getting  the  price  of  cotton  so  cheap  that  it  is  going 
to  drive  the  peon  and  slave  labor  of  foreign  countries  out 
of  cotton  production,  God  knows  if  such  a  thing  is  done,  in 
the  doing  of  it  we  will  pauperize  and  make  destitute  the 
cotton  farmers  in  the  South. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Wallace  that  we  are  hable,  xmder  our  program,  to 
get  the  price  of  American  cotton  out  of  hne  with  the  world 
price  level.  What  is  the  world  price  level?  I  have  demon- 
strated it  here.  The  charts  show  it.  The  world  price  for 
American  cotton  is  largely  made  in  Liverpocd,  as  all  persons 
familiar  with  cotton  understand.  Take  the  price  in  1936, 
the  year  just  behind  us.  At  that  time  we  had  no  compulsory 
control  program;  we  had  no  cotton-loan  program;  we  had 
no  price-pegging  device  of  any  kind,  and  the  prtce  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  took  its  place  along  with  the  price  of  all  the 
cottons  of  the  world,  the  others  following,  as  I  have  said, 
the  price  of  American  cotton.  And  we  received  not  5  cents 
or  4  cents,  as  we  did  in  1931  and  1932,  with  terrible  surpluses 
bearing  down  and  affecting  the  price  of  our  cotton  just  as 
it  is  doing  today.  We  got  rid  of  those  surpluses  gradually; 
as  we  got  rid  of  them.  iJie  price  of  our  cotton  rose,  by  the 
niles  of  international  trade  and  price  fixation,  of  its  own 
accord,  and  went  up  to  nearly  12^2  cents  a  pound.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  will  find  that  we  exported 
more  cotton  last  year,  with  a  price  of  12 *«^  cents  a  pound, 
than  we  did  in  the  preceding  year  with  a  price  about  8 
cents  lower. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
right  there? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Le:  me  ask  the  Senator  is  it  not  true 
that  until  the  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
showing  the  large  yield  for  the  present  crop  year  the  price 
of  cotton  was  still  about  14  cents  a  poimd? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  dropped  just  before  the  estimate 
that  was  issued  because  the  public  anticipated  the  trend. 
The  price  went  up  last  year  to  nearly  14  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Bit  for  the  abnormal  crop  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  foreign  production,  we  would 
get  from  12  to  14  cents  for  our  crop  of  this  year. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Tliat  is  true,  and  the  records  so  show. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  when  the  estimate,  not  of  Egypt, 
not  of  Brazil,  not  of  India,  but  the  estimate  of  the  United 
States,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
announced  the  bottom  dropped  out. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Tlie  Senator  is  exactly  correct, 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator's  attitude  is  that  we 
ought  to  cut  production  in  the  United  States  sufficiently, 
since  it  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  world  market 
price  to  control  the  level  of  the  market  price. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  think  if  the  Senator  really  under- 
stood what  is  involved  in  our  cotton  program  he  would 
realize  that  nobody  wants  to  cut  production- 
Mr.  LEE.    We  do  not  want  to  do  so.  to  be  sure,  but  we  are 
providing  for  it  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  We  have  no  intention  of  cutting  pro- 
duction or  of  cutting  acreage  for  production  purposes  except 
for  two  things,  one  of  which  is  to  reduce  abnormal  and 


price-depressing  surplus  which  Is  nearly  sufficient  for  2  years' 
supply,  and  is  such  as  we  had  ir  1932 

Mr.  LEE.     For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Wait  a  moment.  Do  not  int*:mipt  me 
when  I  am  trying  to  answer  the  question.  I  will  give  the 
Senator  an  opportunity  when  I  answer  it.  We  are  proceed- 
ing along  the  same  line  that  we  pursued  in  1932  when  the 
present  administration  came  into  power  and  found  a  surplus 
of  13,000.000  bales  of  American  cotton  in  the  warehouses  of 
the  world,  and  the  price  went  down  to  6  cents  a  pound.  We 
proceeded  gradually  by  legislation,  and  in  1934  by  compulsory 
control,  to  bring  down  that  surplus  gradually.  We  did  not 
undertake  to  do  it  all  at  once;  we  did  not  undertake  to  have 
a  year's  recess  in  the  production  of  cotton,  as  some  of  our 
leaders  proposed  and  campaigned  for;  but  we  went  about  It 
in  a  gradual  way  so  as  to  disrupt,  as  little  as  possible,  the 
labor  conditions,  so  as  to  disrupt  and  disturb,  as  Utile  as 
possible,  the  trade  conditions  based  upon  the  volume  of  the 
production  of  cotton.  Finally,  by  going  about  it  in  that 
way,  as  it  now  has  become  necessary  to  go  about  it  again  as 
we  conceive,  the  price  of  cotton  went  on  up  from  6  cents  a 
pound  and  reached  about  14  cents  a  pound,  and,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  at  that  high  price,  the  highest  since  1929,  I  think, 
we  exported  more  cotton  than  we  exported  when  the  price 
was  lower. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  now? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  to  reduce  the  production  of  cotton  until  we  raise 
the  price  of  cotton. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Does  not  the  Senator  want  to  raise  the 
price? 

Mr.  LEE.    Yes. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Very  well.  Then,  what  is  the  Senator 
complaining  about? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  dcm'n  production  so  as 
to  raise  the  price  artificially  and  lose  the  world  market. 

Mr.  BAJfKHEAD.  Does  the  Senator  allege  that  adjust- 
ing the  supply  to  fit  the  demand  is  an  artificial  raising  of 
the  price  of  cotton? 

Mr.  LEE.  Yes;  when  we  adjust  it  only  in  the  United 
States.  If  all  the  foreign  countries  that  raise  cotton  were 
likewise  put  under  the  reduction,  a  different  condition  would 
prevail,  but  we  are  in  the  position  of  reducing,  for  instance, 
if  I  may  use  this  example,  all  the  States  except,  say,  Texas, 
and  letting  Texas  produce  the  full  amount  of  which  she  is 
capable.  Thus  we  are  putting  at  a  disadvantage  those 
States  whose  acreage  is  reduced  and  allowing  the  States 
whose  acreage  is  not  reduced  to  benefit  by  it.  So  we  are 
placing  the  United  States  at  a  disadvantage  by  reducing 
her  production  and  allowing  the  rest  of  the  world  to  profit 
by  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  Ls  a  ^iew  so  provincial  that  I 
do  not  care  to  follow  it  further  at  this  time.  I  have 
explained  that  the  basis  of  the  Senator's  argiunent  Ls 
unsound  because  a  change  in  the  price  of  our  cotton  changes 
the  price  of  other  cottons,  and  we  are  interested  only 
in  our  own  price. 

Let  me  invite  the  attention  of  interested  Senators  to  the 
Immediate,  present,  current  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of 
cotton  to  a  starvation  point  as  it  affects  exp)orts  of  our 
cotton.  For  4  months  of  the  present  year.  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  the  price  of  cotton  has  been  re- 
duced from  around  14  cents  a  pound,  the  average  price  last 
year  having  been  12'2  cents,  down  to  7*2  cents  on  the 
average.  I  think  the  average  really  woiild  be  below  that, 
but  let  us  be  liberal  and  say  it  was  7*2  cents.  According 
to  the  idea  of  some  of  our  friends,  that  should  have  caascd 
the  chartering  of  all  the  available  ships  in  American  ports 
and  cabling  for  more  ships  to  carry  cotton  across  the  ocean. 
According  to  their  idea,  if  we  would  only  cut  the  price. 
we  would  reduce  the  earnings  of  our  farmers  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign  pauper  labor,  and 
we  would  unload  our  warehouses  of  this  large  quantity  of 
American  cotton. 
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They  forget.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  Irst  place,  that  the 
demand  for  manufactured  cotton  in  aiimtries  which  were 
formerly  our  large  customers  for  cottcn,  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  not  only  by  the  use  of  subsitutes  in  the  form 
of  rayon,  which  alone  accounts  for  760,1 00  bales,  and  fibers, 
but  also  because  of  the  loss  of  textile  ausiness.  just  as  we 
have  had  a  loss  in  the  raw-cotton  bus  ness.  Did  a  5-cent 
reduction  bring  a  rush  of  foreign  business?  Did  7V2-cent 
cotton  bring  it  about?  If  any  Senator  from  a  cotton  State 
is  willing  to  rise  here  and  say  he  Is  aitisfied  with  a  price 
of  7^2  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  farmers  in  order  to  increase 
exports,  I  hope  he  will  rise  now  anc  make  his  position 
known. 

I  have  pleaded  with  those  who  talk  about  a  reduced  price 
In  order  to  increase  exports  to  tell  me  fiankly,  sincerely,  and 
honestly  how  low  they  want  to  bring  tlie  price  of  American 
cotton.  I  have  begg«l  them  to  tell  me  how  low  they  think 
we  will  have  to  put  the  price  in  order  to  net  back  the  2.000,000 
bales  which  we  formerly  exported  in  th^  days  of  world  pros- 
perity. I  can  get  nothing  but  generahtiei.  I  cannot  get  speci- 
fications anywhere.  I  cannot  find  anydne  who  is  willing  to 
face  his  farmer  constituents,  or  to  rise! here  in  his  place  as 
he  would  if  he  were  at  home,  and  say  that  the  price  of  7^^ 
cents  is  all  right  if  it  enables  us  to  get  back  some  foreign 
buuness.  If  it  does  not  do  that,  then  ±ie  idea  seems  to  be 
to  bring  the  price  still  lower.  I  want  to  s  je  the  man  who  takes 
that  position.  We  cannot  deal  with  tte  problem  unless  we 
deal  with  it  frankly,  unless  we  are  prepued  to  fix  an  objec- 
Uve. 

Everyone  familiar  with  cotton  knows  1  low  to  drive  the  price 
down.  We  know  how  low  it  can  be  dri^  en  and  how  to  do  it. 
We  know  that  a  slight  increase  in  the  carry-over  will  bring 
down  the  price  of  cotton.  If  it  is  desi-ed  to  bring  it  down 
to  5  cents,  and  our  consumption  stay;  at  13,000,000  bales, 
then  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  produce  15  OOO.OOO  bales  and  we 
will  drive  the  price  of  cotton  down  2  «  nts  more  per  pound. 
Let  those  who  are  anxious  to  get  the  fox  eign  markets  even  at 
the  cost  of  starvation  and  suffering  oJ  the  cotton  farmers 
of  the  South,  rise  and  make  their  jwjition  known.  Every 
merchant,  every  doctor,  every  banker,  ev  ;rybody  in  the  South, 
with  one  cash  crop  in  the  South,  is  dep;ndent  upon  the  vol- 
ume of  money  that  comes  to  the  Soutt,  through  the  sale  of 
her  cotton  and  cotton  textiles;  but  if  the  price  of  cotton  is 
pulled  down  further  the  people  of  the  South  will  be  bank- 
rupted. 

The  prize  of  getting  back  a  market  or  1,500,000  bales  of 
cotton,  or  possibly,  2,000,000  bales,  is  dai  igled  before  us  and  is 
stm  advocated  here,  and  Secretary  Wa  lace  seems  to  be  the 
leading  advocate  of  pulling  down,  dowi,  down  the  price  of 
American  cotton,  toying  with  the  possibility  of  a  foreign 
market  for  some  additional  cotton. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  U  le  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Certainly. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  find  myself  much  In  sympathy  with  the 
position  of  the  able  Senator  from  Alabai  aa.  When  Secretary 
Wallace's  letter  was  read  I  made  this  note: 

The  cotton  market  quotas  would  be  uaec  to  fix  the  supply  held 
In  America,  though  the  price  would  be  out  of  line  with  the  world 
price. 

That  Is  the  subject  the  Senator  froia  Alabama  has  been 
discussing.  I  recall  It  is  provided  in  t  le  bill  that  the  sup- 
ply to  be  carried  over  Is  to  be  eqiilvaleat  to  domestic  needs 
plus  exports,  which,  in  fact,  means  the  «tal  supply  of  cotton 
for  *^^%  particular  year. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Bared  of  all  the  verb  age  of  the  Secretary, 
he  simply  means  35  percent  of  the  annual  current  yield  is 
not  suiBcient.  Let  us  take  this  illistration:  This  year 
18.000.000  bales  of  cotton  have  been  ma  le. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Under  the  language  )f  the  bill,  35  percent 
of  that  would  be 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    No;  35  percent    )f  the  supply.    Take 
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exports,  and  35  percent  is  approximately   5,000,000,   which 
would  give  18.000,000  bales. 

Mr.  McN.'^RY.  The  language,  as  I  recall  it.  is  the  average 
yield  plus  the  exports. 

Mr  BANKHEAD.  No:  the  Senator  is  in  error.  It  is  the 
annu.iI  basic  consumption. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Very  well,  ihouerh  I  think  it  comes  out 
the  aime  way.  We  have  heard  it  said  m  years  gone  by  that 
we  consume  about  45  percent  of  the  average  year's  cotton 
crop:  that  about  55  percent  soes  to  foreign  markets.  If 
that  interpretation  is  placed  on  the  bill  and  we  need  35  p)er- 
cent,  we  would  keep  a  year's  normal  supply,  because  that  is 
domestic  export  plus  domestic  requiremtT.ts. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  is  in  error.  We  would 
have  18,000.000  bales,  which  constitutes  the  American  con- 
sumption plus  the  export.s.  which  amounts  to  about 
13,000,000  bales  plus  35  percent  of  that  amount.  The  35 
percent  is  carry-over. 

Mr.  SMITH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  BANTCHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  think  if  the  Senator  imderstood  exactly 
what  the  Secretary  is  asking  for,  he  would  realize  that  it 
amounts  each  year  to  an  18.000,000-bale  production, 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  If  we  add  the  15  percent,  he  Is  asking 
for  21.000,000  bales. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  am  making  my  statement  based  on  what 
was  suggested  in  the  committee.  He  is  a.sking  for  an  ever- 
nonnal-granary  principle  to  be  applied,  with  13,000,000  bales 
for  domestic  and  foreign  consmnption,  with  a  35-percent 
carry-over  for  lean  years  and  otherwise,  which  makes  5,000,- 
000  bales.  Added  to  13,000.000  bales,  that  makes  18.000,000 
bales,  so  that  this  year's  production  is  not  abnormal,  accord- 
ing to  his  figures. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  before  us.  what 
wotild  be  this  year's  carry-over  under  the  language  specified? 

Mr.  SMITH.     It  would  be  18.000,000  bales. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  the  Senator  has  the  wrong 
starting  point.  We  have  an  abnormal  carry-over  which  we 
are  trying  to  reduce,  as  the  Senator  understands.  If  we 
were  upon  a  normal  basis  and  had  the  carry-over  brought 
down  to  around  5,000,000  bales,  then  our  objective  would  be 
to  produce,  say,  from  13.000.000  to  13,500,000  bales  a  year, 
because  for  10  years  during  the  hicrh  tide  of  prosperity  that 
has  been  the  annual  world  consumption  cf  Amorican  cotton. 
After  we  have  the  carry-over  adjusted  to  a  normal  point, 
then,  of  course,  we  want  to  produce  each  year  all  that  the 
world  will  buy  of  otir  cotton  at  the  world  price,  without  any 
effort  at  price  fixation. 

Mr.  McNARY.  In  the  Senator's  opinion,  based  on  this 
year's  production,  what  would  be  the  carry-over  under  the 
provisions  found  on  page  33? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  would  be  11.000.000  bales,  perhaps 
12,000,000  bales.  The  carry-over  this  year  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  consumption  is  maintained  at  the  same  rate 
as  last  year.  Last  year  we  had  a  world  consumption  of 
13,000,000  bales.  If  we  have  a  world  consumption  of  13,000.- 
000  bales  again,  we  shall  have  a  crop  of  18,000,000  bales,  plus 
a  carry-over  last  August  of  6,000,000  bales,  making  24,000,000 
bales  to  furnish  a  consumption  of  13,000,000  bales,  which, 
of  course,  leaves  a  carry-over  of  11,000,000  bales  last  August 
when  the  crop  first  started  to  market.  We  are  apprehensive, 
however,  that  even  that  is  too  conservative.  Of  course  con- 
sumption in  this  country  is  very  much  off  at  this  time.  The 
mills  are  running  rather  slowly,  as  I  have  definite  informa- 
tion; so  it  is  possible  that  instead  of  having  11.000,000  bales 
carry-over  we  shall  have  a  12,000, 000-bale  carry-over  to  meet 
a  12,000.000-bale  consumption,  which  would  mean  2  fuD  years 
of  cotton  production  to  meet  1  year's  consumption. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  able  Senator  from  Alabama  aggra- 
vates my  mental  condition.  I  had  figured  that  the  carry-over 
would  be  the  enormous  sum  of  7,000,000  bales. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  will  be  at  least  11,000,000  bales,  even 
larger  than  the  Senator  from  Oregon  thinks. 

Mr.  McNARY.    That  is  still  worse. 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  quite  in  accord  with  the  Senator  that 
If  that  much  cotton  is  carried  over,  it  will  destroy  the 
domestic  market. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Yes;  it  will  destroy  the  farmer. 

Mr.  McNARY.  And  what  is  strange  to  me  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  complain  about  the  carry- 
over of  35  percent  of  the  domestic  consumption  and  exports. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  In  addition  to  that  he  wants  40  per- 
cent, plus  15  percent  more.  He  wants  about  60  percent.  He 
wants  15  percent  of  the  regular  consumption,  plus  a  carry- 
over of  5,000,000  bales,  and  then  he  wants  15  percent  of  the 
18,000.000  bales,  which  will  run  it  up  to  21,000,000  bales. 
Then  he  figures  that  the  granary  will  be  nmning  over  just 
a  little.    He  cannot  do  anything  about  it  until  it  runs  over. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  now,  after 
we  have  debated  this  problem  for  2  weeks,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  suggesting  a  carry-over  to  take  care  of  do- 
mestic requirements  for  a  period  of  2  years  without  any 
cotton  being  produced. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  is  true,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  speaking  now.  I  do  not  like  to 
have  to  do  it;  but  my  duty  to  my  people  Is  paramount  to  my 
duty  to  Mr.  Wallace  or  to  the  administration  or  to  anybody 
else,  becau5,e  I  know  as  well  as  I  know  I  am  looking  al  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  Cotton  Belt  depends  upon  their  ability,  through 
machinery  which  Congress  may  provide  them,  which  they 
do  not  now  have,  effectively  to  adjust  the  supply  of  their 
cotton  upon  a  business  basis  to  fit  the  efficient  demands  of 
the  world  for  American  cotton. 

We  have  In  this  bill  a  declaration  of  policy — that  it  is 
the  Intention  of  the  United  States  to  produce  and  maintain 
at  all  times  an  adequate  quantity  of  cotton  to  supply  all 
purchasers  anywhere  in  the  world  with  the  grade  and  staple 
of  cotton  they  want,  the  quality  they  want,  at  a  price  not 
above  the  world  price.  That  is  a  declaration  which  Is 
contained  In  the  bill.  The  Secretary  has  power  to  admin- 
ister the  IhII.  Under  its  terms  he  may  suspend  its  opera- 
tion if  he  thinks  emergencies  require  it.  If,  at  any  time, 
it  shall  appear  that  more  cotton  is  needed,  he  has  the  right 
under  the  bill  to  suspend  its  operation.  So,  it  seems  to 
me  strange  that  our  highest  official  in  agriculture  should 
deliberately  proclaim,  in  a  formal  letter  to  the  authors  of 
the  bill,  that  our  program  of  maintaining  the  supply  I 
have  Indicated  is  likely  to  put  the  price  of  American  cotton 
out  of  line  with  the  world  price. 

Let  us  see  what  has  t>een  the  average  carry-over.  What 
right  has  the  Secretary  to  make  that  statement,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  records  cf  the  past?  During  the  pre-war 
period,  when  we  had  parity  prices,  what  was  the  carry- 
over? 

We  all  know,  all  students  of  the  subject  and  econom.ists 
know,  that  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand  is  the  chief 
factor  in  the  price  of  EUiy  current  usable  agricultural 
commodity.  That  statement  does  not  apply  to  lands,  which 
have  speculative  values  for  the  future,  nor  to  stocks,  where 
Investors  differ  in  their  opinions,  and,  as  a  result  of  that 
difference,  trade,  lookin?  to  the  future.  But  when  we  are 
dealing  with  a  commodity  that  is  produced  currently,  that 
is  to  be  consumed  curr<;ntly,  that  is  to  go  out  of  existence 
within  a  reasonable  tin-ie.  the  two  main  factors  that  affect 
the  price,  and  probablj'  the  only  two  of  any  consequence, 
are  the  relation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  the  normal 
flow  of  business.  Assuming  no  great  or  substantial  change 
tn  economic  conditions  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumers,  those  two  factors  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  It  disturb  the  Senator 
if  I  ask  him  some  questions  for  Information? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    No;  the  Senator  will  not  disturb  me. 
Mr.  McNARY.    Has  the  Senator  estimates  of  the  carry- 
over of  cotton  between  1909  and  1914? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes;  and  I  am  going  to  give  them  to 
the  Senator  right  now. 


"Hie  average  carry-over  from  1909  to  1914,  when  we  were 

producing  more  cotton  than  we  are  now  normally  producing, 
was  3.160,000  bales  for  that  5-  or  6-year  period.  The  aver- 
age carry-over  from  1915  to  1920,  during  the  war — when, 
as  we  all  know,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  cotton  from 
foreign  countries  and  big  crops — was  5,510,000  bales.  The 
average  carry-over  from  1921  to  1930,  just  before  the  de- 
pression— before  we  had  these  great  surpluses  piled  uix, 
which  I  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  include,  but  I  went 
right  up  to  them — was  5,402,000  bales. 

So  Senators  who  have  inquiring  minds,  candidly  seeking 
the  truth  af  this  matter,  will  promptly  recognize  that  dur- 
ing all  of  these  periods  of  high  constmiption  of  American 
cotton — dmring  the  period  of  war  and  during  the  post-war 
period  of  inflation  and  high  purchasing  power — the  average 
carry-over  of  about  the  amotmt  proposed  in  the  bill  never 
put  American  cotton  out  of  line  with  the  world  price  of 
cotton,  as  is  now  feared  by  Secretary  Wallace. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  jleld. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  In  the  bill  which  has  been  heretofore 
referred  to  as  having  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  submitted  to  the  committee  for  considera- 
tion last  summer,  was  there  provision  for  compulsor;  con- 
trol of  cotton? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    The  Senator  refers  to  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  original  biU  which  has  been  referred 
to  as  having  been  drafted  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
and  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  bill  contained  the  same  sort  of 
provision  about  cotton  that  there  is  for  wheat  and  com  Jn 
this  bill.  After  the  cotton  had  been  produced,  the  quan- 
tity was  larger  than  in  this  bill.  The  authors  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  have  cut  down  the  granary  from  the  size  that  was 
originaDy  proposed  to  them  on  wheat  and  cotton. 

Mr.  B'YRNES.  I  certainly  am  confused.  It  was  my  im- 
pression, certainly  frc«n  the  press  stories  at  the  time,  that 
the  Secretary  was  advocating  compulsory  control  that 
would  reduce  the  carry-over;  and  the  farmers  of  the  South 
have  had  the  impression  that  that  was  what  the  Secre- 
tary was  advocating. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  so  imderstood,  too;  but  I  was  very 
reluctant  to  believe  it,  because  of  personal  contacts  with 
him  in  the  past  on  that  subject  which  I  am  now  going 
to  relate. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  this  statement,  because,  frankly, 
the  Secretary  never  has  been  in  favor  of  adjusting  the  sup- 
ply to  the  demand  in  agriculture.  I  suppose  he  accept;s 
that  doctrine  in  industry',  but  he  has  not  done  it  through 
compulsion,   through   effective  laws,   in   agriculttu-e. 

In  the  fall  of  1933  the  Secretary  came  to  Birmingham  to 
attend  a  farmers'  meeting.  It  was  a  very  large  meeting,  some 
six  or  eight  thousand  farmers  being  present,  with  a  large 
delegation  from  every  county  in  the  State.  TTie  roll  of 
cotuities  was  called  and  the  representatives  were  requested  to 
stand.  After  the  Secretary  had  made  a  very  able  address,  a 
farmer  took  the  platform  and  offered  a  resolution.  It  will  be 
recaDed  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  surplus  of  around 
13.000,000  bales  and  a  very  low  price.  This  farmer  offered  a 
resolution  favoring  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  measure  to 
control  by  compulsion  at  the  gin.  The  farmers  would  have 
gone  even  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  ginning  of  cotton  in  excess 
of  the  allotted  quantity.  The  resolution  was  put  to  a  vote. 
I  was  on  the  stage  but  no  speech  had  been  made  there 
advocating  the  program.  No  one  had  spoken  except  Secre- 
tary Wallace.  The  question  was  put,  and  apparently  every 
man  in  the  audience  rose  and  there  never  was  such  a  clamor 
of  cheering.  A  monster  demonstration  was  given  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  I  did  not  have  anything  in 
the  world  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  was  there  looking  after 
Secretary  Wallace,  trying  to  entertain  him.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  demonstration  would  indicate  to  the  Secretary  the  senti- 
ment of  the  cotton  farmers  as  to  this  age-old  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  would  indicate  that  they  wanted  machinery 
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under  which  they  themselves  could  app  :y  that  business  rule. 
But  apparently  it  did  not.  _ 

The  Secretary  returned  to  Washingto  a  and  when  I  amved 
in  Washington  I  went  to  see  him.  A  3iD  which  came,  as  I 
have  said,  from  the  cotton  rows  of  the  South  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  my  brother,  the  presec  t  Speaker,  and  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  me.  having  for  its  purpose  the  allot- 
ment of  a  fixed  quantity  of  cotton  ultiiiately  to  each  farmer 
under  the  system,  and  to  effectively  enl  orce  it  by  the  penalty 
of  a  tax  of  75  percent  upon  any  cotton  sold  in  excess  of  the 
allotted  amount. 

I  later  went  to  see  the  Secretary  awut  the  matter.  He 
said.  "The  economics  of  it  are  sound,"  but  he  was  afraid  of 
farmer  resistance.  He  felt  that  possibl  r  the  vote  in  Alabama 
was  due  to  local  leadership  or  local  infl  nence,  and  that  it  did 
not  represent  the  sentiment  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Finally,  seeing  that  I  was  not  like  y  to  get  his  support 
for  the  measiire,  I  proposed  to  him  thj  ,t  he  take  a  test  vote, 
not,  of  course,  of  all  the  farmers,  for  tie  could  not  do  that, 
but  of  a  cross  section,  by  sending  oi  ;t  a  large  number  of 
questionnaires.  I  proposed  to  him  th  sit  if  the  answers  did 
not  come  in  two-thirds  in  favor  of  i.  compulsory  control 
program,  I  would  abandon  the  effor.  at  that  time. 

After  considerable  disciission  the  Secretary  finally  agreed 
to  do  that.  I  suppose  he  thought  hs  would  get  rid  of  me 
and  my  persistence  about  the  mattei,  so,  as  he  testified— 
and  I  have  the  hearings  before  mi^ — ^he  sent  out  about 
40,000  questionnaires  all  over  the  Cotton  Belt,  including 
nearly  30.000  crop  reporters,  regularly  selected  representa- 
tives in  the  Cotton  Belt,  chosen  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Of  course  the  question:  laire  did  not  indicate 
in  any  way  the  attitude  of  the  admi:  ustration,  because  the 
Secretary  was  not  favorable.  He  meiely  sent  out  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 

When  the  answers  came  in,  it  deve  oped  that  the  average 
of  more  than  30,000  answers  was  95  i»ercent  in  favor  of  the 
compulsory-cMitrol  program.  A  statement  then  was  mailed 
to  every  Senator  from  the  Cotton  Ee  t  and  to  every  Repre- 
sentative, showing  in  detaU  the  vote  in  every  congressional 
district  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 

I  thought  surely  the  Secretary  woUd  go  along  then;  but 
he  did  not.  When  he  went  before  the  committee  in  the 
House  he  said,  "WeU.  if  the  peopl<  want  a  king.  I  will 
give  them  a  king."    That  is  about   ill  they  could  get  out 

of  him. 

What  happened?  How  did  Congrsss  get  along  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  taking  thai    position? 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  at  this  point 
allow  me  to  read  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  received  this 
morning  relating  to  compulsion? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No:  not  now.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Seixator  do  that  later,  but  let  mc  finish  at  this  time.  I 
do  not  care  to  have  some  individual  In  the  Senator's  State 
or  in  some  other  State  Interrupt  mr  statement. 

Mr.  LEE.    This  represents  a  meet]  Qg  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BANBZHEAD.    The  Senator  ca;i  put  the  letter  In  later. 

This  matter  went  to  President  Roos  ivelt  In  connection  with 
the  pendency  of  what  became  known  after  Its  passage  as  the 
so-called  Bankhcad  cotton-control  hw.  I  shall  not  go  into 
how  it  went  to  the  President,  but  I  was  there,  and  Secretary 
Wallace  was  there.  At  any  rate,  th  i  President  sent  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  :Mr.  Sioth].  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
to  Mr.  Makviw  Jokis,  chairman  of  tl  le  House  Ccxnmlttee  on 
Agriculture,  a  letter  dated  February] 
read: 
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Mt  Dkab  Chaixmak:   As  you  know,  I 
problem  with  the  deepest  attentloB 
bellere  that  the  gains  which  hare  been 
substantial — must  be  coDSolldated,  ami. 
permanent. 


have  watched  the  cotton 

during  all  these  months.     I 

made — and  they  are  very 

Insctfar  as  possible,  made 


Listen  to  this: 


Tb   do  this.   howeTBT.  reaaonable 
mtist  be  obtained. 

In  this  objectlva  tbs  great  maOorllj 
agreement. 


The  test  had  then  been  taken. 


16,  1934,  which  I  will 


asB\  [ranee 


of  crop  limitation 
of  cotton  Xansen  are  in 


I  am  told  that  the  present  poll  by  the  Department  or  A^culture 
shows  that  at  least  95  percent  of  the  replies  are  in  favor  of  some 
form  of  control.  ,      ^  .      v,  ,, 

My  study  of  the  various  methods  suggested  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  Banfchead  bills — 

Which  were  the  same,  exactly,  one  in  the  House  and  one 
in  the  Senate — 
that  the  Bankhead  bills  In  principle  best  cover  the  situation. 

And  there  is  a  copy  here  in  the  cotton  program  portion 
of  the  pending  bill  substantially  of  the  Bankhead  bill  of  that 
time,  except  as  to  the  basis  of  allotraent  to  the  individual 
fanner.    The  President  said,  further: 

I  hope  that  in  the  continuing  emergency   vour  committee  can 

take  action. 

(Signed)      Frantclin  D    Roosivilt. 

The  bill  then  was  brought  out  by  the  committees  and 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  after  full  discussion  and 
debate  in  both  Houses.  It  wa.s  discussed  upon  the  floor  here 
day  after  day,  was  assailed  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
Senate,  was  assailed  by  some  who  later,  when  the  matter 
of  potatoes  and  tobacco  came  before  us  in  the  same  form, 
were  not  so  vigorous  in  their  opposition.  At  any  rate,  the 
bill  was  debated  with  ability.  No  one  can  question  that 
ability  as  great  as  was  ever  exhibited  on  this  floor  took  place 
in  opposition  to  tlie  bill.  But  the  bill  passed  both  Houses, 
it  went  on  the  statute  books,  and  it  went  down  to  the 
farms. 

Whatever  one's  estimate  of  our  great  President  may  be,  he 
said  in  a  public  statement  at  Warm  Springs  that  the  Bank- 
head  cotton  law  had  been  the  salvation  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  limitation  of  production,  the  move  toward  re- 
ducing the  burdensome  carry-over,  started  the  price  up.  and 
it  went  on  up  until  the  South  was  in  better  condition  2  years 
ago,  and  possibly  last  year,  than  it  had  been  in  since  the 
Civil  War. 

The  price  was  not  high  enough,  of  course,  but  the  little 
coimtry  banks  all  over  the  Souih  were  tilled  with  money.  It 
was  not  the  money  of  the  banks,  but  the  money  of  the 
farmers,  and  the  little  merciiants,  and  others  in  the  rural 
counties.  They  piled  their  balances  up  m  the  city  banks  and 
they  piled  them  up  in  the  Federal  Reserve  until  the  balances 
became  so  unwieldy  they  alarmed  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

A  question  arose  that  fall  as  to  whether  the  act  should 
be  continued.  The  first  year  we  had  had  no  direct  refer- 
endum. It  was  late,  and  we  knew  the  attitude  of  the  farm- 
ers from  the  test  vote,  so  we  put  the  law  into  effect  the  first 
year,  and  then  had  a  referendum,  as  we  have  provided  in 
the  pending  bill  for  a  referendum. 

I  read  here  last  Monday  the  result  of  the  vote  in  the  fall  of 
1934  on  the  continuance  of  the  act  after  1  year's  trial  imder 
the  law.  With  all  the  delays  incident  to  puttmg  such  a  big 
piece  of  machinery  into  that  broad  area,  and  on  more  than 
2.000.000  farms,  with  all  the  delays  and  all  the  irritation, 
with  the  dissatisfaction  growing  out  of  allotments  on  the 
basis  then  employed,  when  the  farmers  went  to  the  polls  to 
vote,  the  returns  came  m  89.5  percent,  nearly  90  percent,  in 
favor  of  a  continuance  of  the  law.  Nearly  90  cut  of  every 
100,  with  a  million  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  voting, 
were  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  the  law. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  my  information  was,  both  from  F>er- 
sonal  contact  and  from  talking  with  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment, that  the  tenants  in  the  South  were  more  enthusiastic 
and  more  determined  to  contmue  the  program  than  were  the 
landlords,  because  the  tenants'  chief  cash  crop  is  the  cotton- 
seed. They  get  all  the  cottonseed  as  a  riile.  That  is  the 
system.  The  landowner  may  get  half  the  lint,  but  the  tenant 
gets  all  the  seed.  Under  this  procram  the  price  of  cotton- 
seed went  from  $8  to  $40  a  ton,  and  it  made  those  poor  ten- 
ants very  enthusiastic  for  the  law.  I  never  spoke  to  an  audi- 
ence more  enthusiastic  than  an  audience  of  more  than  3,000 
Negro  farmers  at  Tuske^gee,  .Ma.  Tl.ey  cave  me  the  greatest 
demonstration  of  personal  esteem  I  ever  received  an>"where. 
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They  acted  as  though  they  were  at  a  camp  meeting.  They 
rejoiced.  They  were  m  the  best  shape  they  had  been  in 
for  years.  They  received  big  money  for  their  coti^onseed.  as 
well  as  receiving  a  be-tter  price  for  their  cotton  than  they 
had  received  for  several  years.  So  that  element,  from  one 
end  of  the  Cotton  Belt  to  the  other,  went  to  the  polls  and 
voted  to  continue  this  business  program.  They  were  not 
concerned  with  the  theories  of  economists  about  the  doc- 
trine of  scarcity.  They  were  concerned  with  a  living  Income, 
and  they  were  nearer  having  it  at  that  time  than  they  had 
been  for  some  years. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  B.^NKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  remember  that  vdte,  and  the  fanners  were 
confronted  with  a  question  of  this  kind:  "Do  you  favor  the 
Bankhead  bill  or  no  aid  at  alT?"  They  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  vote  as  between  that  and  the  domestic  allotment 
or  some  other  plan.  It  was  that  or  nothing.  That  is  the 
same  thing  that  is  provided  in  the  referendum  in  the  present 
bill. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes:  and  that  is  about  what  the  farmer 
gets  now — this  or  nothing. 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  if  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  had  the  two  propositions  put  before 
them,  of  this  strict  control  bill  or  parity  without  control,  the 
vote  would  be  favorable  to  the  control  bill? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Does  the  Senator  think  a  child  likes 
candy?  That  question  is  just  as  fair  as  the  one  he  asks, 
becau.se  what  farmer  would  not  hold  out  his  hands  if  the 
Government  or  somebody  else  was  filling  them  with  enough 
money  coming  from  the  taxpayers  to  bring  the  price  of  his 
commodity  up  to  parity?  It  would  amount  to  a  gratuity 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  Of  course,  that  is  not  a 
fair  alternative  to  submit  to  me  or  to  the  farmers,  either. 

Mr.  LEE.     Does  not  the  Senator  propose  to  give  the  farmer 
a  benefit?     If  so,  who  pays  for  it  under  his  plan? 
Mr   BANKHEAD.     I  propose  to  give  a  benefit. 
Mr.  LEE.     Who  pays  for  it? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  knows  where  this  money 
comes  from. 

Mr.  LEE.     From  all  kinds  of  people. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  At  a  later  time  I  am  going  to  discuss 
how  it  is  proposed  in  the  Senator's  bill  to  treat  cotton  as 
compared  with  the  other  commodities,  and  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  withdraw  the  cotton  provision  before  we  get  through 
with  our  discussion  of  it.  I  shall  not  take  time  to  speak  of 
it  now. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  about  all  I  wish  to  say  at  this 
moment.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  pxjsition  taken  by  Sec- 
retary Wallace.  I  like  him  personally.  I  think  he  is  a  very 
fine  man.  I  tliink  he  is  perfectly  sincere.  I  think  he  is 
honest.  But  I  do  not  think  he  knows  anything  about  cotton. 
I  do  not  think  he  has  the  right  to  try  to  impose  his  will 
with  respect  to  this  subject  on  the  representatives  of  cotton 
who  have  lived  with  the  subject  all  these  years. 
Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  s^eld? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Will  the  Senator  advise  me  what  inter- 
pretation he  places  on  the  language  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  his  letter  discussing  this  important  phase  of  the 
problem?  Does  the  Secretary  mean  that  he  thinks  35  per- 
cent is  too  high  a  quota,  or  does  he  mean  that  he  does  not 
want  any  quota  on  cotton? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  As  I  understand  the  letter,  I  think  he 
want=  one,  but  he  wants  it  so  big  that  it  will  not  do  any 
good.  In  respect  to  cotton,  he  wants  a  granary  similar  to 
the  one  he  has  \\ith  respect  to  wheat  and  corn.  He  wants 
it  running  over.  The  quota  is  there  now.  According  to 
what  he  has  suggested  and  what  the  original  bill  suggested. 
we  have  not  only  the  21,000,000  bales  that  it  leads  to,  with 
an  8. 000, 000 -bale  statutory  fixation  in  the  carry-over,  but  we 
have  24.000.000  bales.     We  are  away  over  the  quota. 

Still  I  do  not  hear  anyone  present  a  program  for  next  year 
except  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  farmei-s.  I  do  not  hear  anyone  in  the  body  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  present  a  program  for  next  year. 


The  bill  under  discussion  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol 
does  not  give  the  cotton  people  any  program  at  all  for  next 
yesLT.  1  do  not  know  whether  or  not  that  Chamber  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  Department  or  of  Secretary  Wallace, 
but  I  know  that  is  the  situation  over  in  the  House.  Our 
farmers  are  abandoned  during  1939  under  the  program  they 
have  before  them,  which,  although  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose 
was  prepared  under  the  ad\ice  of  the  Department  of  Agii- 
culture,  headed  by  Secretary  Wallace. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator  shall  have 
concluded  that  subject.  I  desire  to  ask  another  question. 
Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  President.  wlU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  jield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  share  in  great  measure  the  Senator's 
views  about  this  subject.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  is  correct 
in   his   interpretation   of   the   Secretary's  letter   and    if   he 

has  the  letter  t)efore  him 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Here  it  is. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  wonder  if  he  will  call  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  Secretary  which  caused  htm  to  expre^  the 
view  he  has  expressed. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Secretary  sets  forth  his  position  In 
more  sentences  than  one  and  expressed  it  to  the  newspaper 
reporters  besides,  tliat  we  were  not  making  allowance  for 
enough  cotton;  that  we  were  too  restrictive;  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  bigger  supplv  in  order  to  retain  the  world  mar- 
kets of  cotton.  There  is  no  question  about  that  being  his 
position;  the  Secretary  will  tell  you  so  if  you  call  on  him; 
and  I  resent  it. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Earlier  m  the  Senator's  remarks  the  situa- 
tion was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  \\ith  reference  to  the  price  of  cotton  before 
this  year's  yield  had  been  determined  and  announced.  In  a 
similar  manner  I  should  like  to  have  his  attention  called  to 
the  facts  regarding  wheat.  I  am  more  familiar  with  the 
wheat  situation. 

Prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  estimated  yield  of  wheat 
for  this  year,  along  about  the  1st  of  July,  wheat  in  Chicago 
was  selling  on  the  market  at  approximately  $1.30  per  bushel. 
On  the  1st  day  of  July  we  had  approximately  90,000.000 
bushels  carry-over.  After  it  had  been  announced  that  our 
yield  for  this  year  amounted  to  886,000.000  bushels  in  the 
country,  wheat  dropped  from  $1.30  at  the  1st  of  July  to 
approximately  90  cents  now.  Is  not  that  the  same  situation 
as  has  been  mentioned  with  regard  to  cotton?  Is  it  not  the 
surplus  that  has  caused  that  drop  in  price? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Yes. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Very  well.  We  can  hope  to  export  only 
about  50,000.000  bushels.  Some  persons  in  the  Department 
think  we  can  export  100,000,000  bashels;  but  normally  since 
1930,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  exported  only  30,000.000 
to  35,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually.  We  shall  consume 
domestically  in  this  cotmtry  and  dispose  of  through  export 
approximately  678.000,000  bushels  of  wheat — we  shall  sell  on 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  approximately  that  much, 
but  not  to  exceed  700.000,000  bushels — which  will  leave  a 
carry-over  of  something  like  250,000,000  bushels  on  the  1st 
day  of  July  of  next  year. 

Under  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  committee,  the  farmers 
would  have  the  right  to  vote  a  marketing  quota  when  we 
have  825.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  on  hand.  It  has  been  my 
contention  that  if  a  low  price  exists,  and  there  is  that  quan- 
tity on  hand,  the  farmers  should  have  a  right  to  a  quota. 
Under  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary,  as  stated  in  his  letter. 
they  would  not  even  have  a  right  to  vote  as  to  whether  they 
should  have  a  marketing  quota  until  ihey  had  907,000.000 
bushels  on  hand.  I  call  the  importance  of  that  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  argued  considerably,  and  I 
do  not  care  to  say  much  about  it,  is  with  reference  to  hear- 
ings. The  Secretary  recognizes  that  hearings  have  been 
had  on  this  bill,  and  it  ought  to  be  recognized  that  we  have 
had  hearings  about  it.    The  committee  were  directed  to  give 
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special  consideration  to  It.  After  hairing  done  so  it  was 
the  ccmmittee  which  made  these  am^dments;  and  I  feel 
that  the  majority  should  concur  In 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bimkhzad]  that  unless 
the  farmers  ^^^^'^  have  a  right  to  control  their  marketing 
system  when  there  is  an  abnormal  s^lus  on  hand,  they 
win  not  have  been  dealt  with  justly 
Government. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr,  President.  I  ^  glad  to  have  that 
splendid  contribution. 

I  mentioned  the  difference  in  experts  for  4  months  of 
last  year,  cfflnpared  with  the  same  period  this  year,  but  I 
never  did  have  an  opportunity  to  glv|B_the  figures  because 
of  a  diversion  created  in  some  way. 
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AugTBt.  September.  October,  and  Novenber  of  1936;  that  is, 
the  first  4  months  of  that  marketing  year.  The  total  ex- 
ports for  that  period  were  2,303,000  jales. 
4  months  this  year,  with  the  price,  as  Senators  know  and 
as  has  been  stated,  down  to  7^  cents  a  pound  instead  of 
121/s  cents,  as  it  was  last  year,  the  tctal  amoimt  of  export 
was  2.456,000  bales,  or  an  increase  of  (  nly  153.000  bales.  Of 
course,  the  loss  In  income  and  the  rec  uction  In  the  amount 
of  money  brought  from  foreign  landt  on  those  exports  is 
tremendous,  and  out  of  all  proportion 
in  exports. 

Blr.  BAHiEY.    Mr.  President,  will  t^e  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    The  Senator  is  glvirg  us  some  very  inter- 
esting data  on  exports.    I  should  like 
the  Rxcou).  if  he  has  the  data,  a  state  nent  of  our  exports  of 
cotton  since  1930.  by  years. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  have  the 
data  in  my  office.  The  Senator  suggested  the  figures  since 
1930. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Can  the  Senator  fur^iish  figures  going  back 
as  far  as  1920? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  shall  be  glad  |to  get  the  figures  and 
place  them  In  the  Rxcoro. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  believe  they  would  be  valuable. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  gtring  to  close  in  a  few  minutes. 
But  let  us  consider  the  return  from  he  1936  crop  as  com 
pared  with  the  probable  return  from  the  1937  crop,  because 
It  has  been  argued  here  that  price  dees  not  always  Indicate 
the  volume  of  money  received  l^  the  larmer.  It  does  not.  it 
Is  true,  for  it  Is  necessary  to  take  nto  consideration  the 
yield:  but  the  price  can  be  so  variant  that  a  small  crop  will 
produce  much  more  than  a  larger  crap.  Let  us  take  the  2 
current  years.  Of  course  in  the  cas!  of  cotton  we  include 
cottexiseed.  We  all  know  that  with  fe  ver  bales  of  cottem  and 
with  fewer  pounds  of  seed  the  price  g  )es  up. 

For  1936  the  farm  valiie  of  cotton  was  $760,386,000.  The 
value  of  the  cottonseed,  at  the  average  price  per  ton,  was 
$195,195,000.  making  a  total  of  $95S,581,000  received  last 
year  on  a  12,400,000-bale  crop.  Now  on  an  18,000,000-bale 
crop,  6.000.000  bales  more  than  were  [iroduced  last  year,  in- 
cluding all  the  costs  for  ginning  andj  picking  that  6,000.000 
bales  more,  with  an  increase  of  about] 4,000,000  acres  planted 
to  cottoi  and  the  labm:  upon  that  '.000,000  acres,  and,  of 
course,  with  an  equal  acreage  not  ava  lable  for  the  growth  of 
food  and  feed  crops— with  all  those  differences,  with  this 
year's  crop  at  7^  cents,  the  18.000.0  K)-bale  value  would  be 
$675,000,000.  With  cottonseed  at  $:  10  a  ton — and  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  ton  selling  for  more  than  $18.  but  I  put  it 
at  $20  to  be  liberal— that  would  brlni  $126,600,000,  or  $801,- 
600.000  for  the  18,000,000-bele  crop,  a  i  compared  with  $955.- 
000.000  for  a  twelve-and-a-half -mUl  on-bale  crop,  a  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  twelve-and-a-hi  If -million- bale  crop  of 
$154,000,000.  And  even  with  that  dil  erence  in  the  price  we 
ezpcdrted  more  last  year  than  we  did  the  year  before,  when 
the  price  was  cheaper,  and  it  looks  ts  if  we  will  not  export 
this  ]rear.  with  a  very  cheap  price,  as  much  as  was  exported 
last  year.  So  there  is  the  diflereiKe  right  here  currently 
with  us  In  our  recollection  of  last  ysar  and  this  year — not 
counting  all  the  incidental  elements- -a  difference  in  dollars 
and  cents  of  $154,000,000  in  the  retu  -n  to  the  farmers. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  suggestion  I  desire  to 
make,  and  then  I  am  going  to  conclude. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Did  the  Senator  include  in  the  figiires  the 
benefit  payments  in  either  year? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No;  the  same  amount  was  paid,  and  the 
figures  for  the  2  years  offset  each  other,  so  I  did  not  put 

them  in. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  would  the  Senator,  who  Is 
so  familiar  with  matters  pertaining  to  cotton,  rather  con- 
clude before  I  propound  a  question? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  have  just  one  other  statement  and 
I  win  be  through. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Very  well. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  have  a  statement  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  which  shows  the  lo.ss  of  exports  of  barley, 
corn,  oats,  rice,  rye,  wheat,  and  hops,  which  are  the  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator's 
remarks. 

Mr.  BANBLHEAD.  In  order  to  get  the  average  exports 
of  all  these  items  I  took  the  10-year  period  from  1920-21 
to  1929-30,  before  we  had  the  depression,  before  we  had  the 
Smoot-Hawley  law.  and  before  we  got  into  international 
trade  troubles.  Then  I  compared  the  exports  for  that  jjeriod 
with  the  exports  for  1935-36.  The  figures  show,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  the  case  of  cotton  there  was  a  reduction  in 
exports  of  31  percent  compared  with  the  10-year  average 
exports.  In  the  case  of  the  other  commodities  the  loss  nms 
up  as  high  as  98.4  percent.  That  was  the  percentage  in 
the  case  of  com,  including  cornmeal.  In  the  case  of  wheat 
the  loss  in  exports  was  93  percent.  Think  of  it!  A  loss 
last  year  of  93  percent  as  compared  with  the  10-year  average 
of  exports. 

In  the  face  of  that  record  we  hear  earnest,  insistent  argu- 
ment that  the  comparatively  small  loss  of  exports  In  the 
case  of  cotton  is  the  result  of  the  farmers  getting  somewhere 
near  a  decent  price  compared  with  what  they  used  to  get. 
The  loss  in  cotton  exports,  as  I  have  said,  was  31  percent, 
while  in  the  case  of  com  the  loss  ran  up  to  98.4  percent:  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  to  93  percent;  in  the  case  of  rye,  to  99.7 
percent.  Previously  all  these  commodities  enjoyed  very 
substantial  exports,  as  will  be  seen  from  reading  the  state- 
ment. 

So,  I  submit  we  ought  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  frank- 
ness and  in  candor.  Let  us  look  at  the  record,  let  us  not 
Jump  at  conclusions  and  simply  because  we  have  lost  some 
exports  say,  "Yes,  we  lost  them  because  we  had  production 
control." 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
there? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  As  I  understand  the  Senator's  bill,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  subject  to  the  charge  made  by  some  Senators, 
that  it  undertakes  to  regulate  the  price  entirely  by  reduction 
of  acreage.  It  does  tend  to  reduce  acreage  and  production, 
and.  therefore,  to  lift  the  price,  but.  at  the  same  time,  the 
Senator  still  further  recognizes  the  tariff  difficulties  of  agri- 
culture and  gives  the  farmer  the  parity  payments  which  to 
the  farmer  amoimts  to  an  enhancement  of  his  price  but 
does  not  enhance  the  price  of  the  commodity  when  it  is  ex- 
ported abroad? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     The  foreigner  still  has 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  foreigner  fiiies  the  price;  he  es- 
tabUshes  it  over  there. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  still  has  the  opportunity  to  buy  it  in 
the  world  market. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  the  farmer  gets  the  world  price, 
and.  on  top  of  that,  gets  the  benefit  pajmients  in  the  form 
of  parity  or  whatever  the  money  available  will  allow.  So 
he  is  getting  more  than  his  product  will  bring  on  the  world 
market  alone. 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  So  there  are  two  angles  to  the  Sen- 
ator's theory  and  two  angles  to  the  Senator's  bill?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     That  is  conect. 

LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  there? 
BANKHEAD.  If  the  Senator  will  let  me  put  one 
other  thiny:  in  the  Record  before  he  interrupts,  tiien  I  will 
jield. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  the  liberty,  because  of  the 
po.-ition  taken  by  Secretary  Wallace  on  the  subject  of  supply 
and  demand,  to  refer  to  the  President,  without  quoting  any- 
thing he  said  to  me.  I  went  to  .see  him  after  I  got  here  in 
order  to  discus.s  the  cotton  program.  While  I  was  there, 
the  President  sketched  this  little  drawing  [exhibiting ]. 
which  manifests  the  almost  uncanny  accuracy  of  his  recol- 
lection. I  am  calling  attention  to  it  becau.se  It  shows  his 
recocnition  of  the  doctrine  that  supply  properly  adjusted 
is  the  chief  factor  in  price  fixation.  While  we  were  sitting 
there  talking  he  drew  this  from  memory,  without  memo- 
randa of  any  sort.  Every  figure  and  every  line  is  in  his 
own  handwriting.  He  has  the  years  1933,  1934,  1935,  1936, 
1937,  and  1938.  and  has  another  line  showing  the  carrj-- 
beginning  with  13.000,000  bales  in  1933;  11,000,000 
in  1934:  9.000.000  bales  in  1935:  7.000.000  bales  m 
Under  those  figures  he  has  written  the  price  each 
thcwing  how  the  price  went  up  as  the  carry-over 
dov.n.  He  is  correct  a.s  to  the  figures.  What  im- 
pressed me  was  tne  wonderful  memory  the  man  has,  the 
wonderful  erasp  he  has  of  intricate  problems.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  could  give  these  figures 
from  memory  with  the  accuracy  witli  which  the  President 
sat   down   there  and  with  his  pencil   \^Tote   them. 

Then  he  shows  for  1937  a  line  indicating  the  carry-over, 
shooting  up  to  12,000.000  bales.     I  had  figured  it  at  11.000,- 

000  bales,  but  he  may  be  right.  If  consumption  falls  off  he 
will  be  nearer  right  than  I  have  been.  The  price  of  7^2 
cents  is  shown  under  that  last  figure. 

I  feel  ju.-.tified  in  presenting  this  chart  for  Senators  to 
examine.  It  is  an  original  paper  that  I  prize.  I  shall  not 
place  It  in  the  Record,  but  any  Senator  wishing  to  see  it  may 
do  -SO.  I  have  referred  to  it  witnoul  repeating  anything  the 
President  said,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  m  doing  so  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  Cabinet  officer  takes  a  contrary  position  on 
the  subject  of  supply,  and  wants  an  overflowing  granary 
bccaii'-^c  he  is  afraid  we  will  get  the  price  of  American  cotton 
out  ol  line  witii  the  world  price. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  LEE.  In  n  gard  to  what  the  Senator  said  about  the 
President,  of  course  I  concur  and  agree.  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  the  President  approved  the  comniittee  bill  it  was  when 
he  had  the  toothache. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  did  not  say  he  had  approved  the  bill, 
but  he  does  approve  the  principle  of  control  contained  in  the 
bill.     He  has  never  read  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  LEE.  In  regard  to  the  parity  payment  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  ContvallyJ  just  mentioned  as  nec- 
essary to  sweeten  the  domestic  price,  so  to  speak,  he  said 
the  money  would  have  to  be  appropriated  or  else  it  would  be 
the  money  being  expended  on  the  soil-conservation  program. 
If  it  has  to  be  appropriated,  then  it  would  be  another  case  of 
the  child  liking  the  candy.    Under  the  substitute  bill  which 

1  have  introduced  he  would  get  just  as  much. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    He  would  not  get  any  more,  would  he? 

Mr.  LEE.  Yes;  because  the  cost  of  administration  would 
be  less  and  that  much  more  would  go  to  the  farmer  instead 
of  to  a  horde  of  administrators. 

In  regard  to  the  control  matter.  I  wish  to  read  just  one 
paragraph 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  thought  the  Senator  wanted  to  ask 
me  a  question.  If  he  desires  to  speak  in  his  own  time  he 
may  do  so  when  I  jaeld  the  floor.  He  seems  to  be  desirous 
of  making  an  argiunent. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mi-.  McNary]  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  interrupt  me.    I  yield  to  him  now. 


Mr.  McNARY.  Tlic  Senator  is  always  so  candid  in  his 
judgment  on  agricultural  maiUTs  ih.at  it  ij  a  delight  to 
ask  him  a  question,  and  I  always  enjoy   las  answers. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  appreciate  the  statement  of  tho 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr,  McNARY.  A  note  I  have  made  with  referrnce  to  the 
Se^cretar>''s  letter  is  that  he  proposes  and  advocates  an 
equalizing  or  processing  tax  on  cotton.  A  few  days  aco 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  able  Senator,  he  said  very  candidly 
he  did  not  expect  a  parity  payment  on  cotton  this  year. 
Mr,  BANKHEAD.  I  did  not  expect  parity  paid,  I  expect 
parity  payment-  or  payments  on  parity. 

Mr.  McNARY,  Because  It  would  cost  between  $300  000  - 
000  and  $400,000,000.  If  a  tax  were  levied  would  that  pro- 
vide funds  to  make  the  full  parity  payment  on  cotton,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD  That  would  depend  on  the  size  of  tho 
levy-  I  have  not  heard  any  specific  figure  mentioned.  It 
may  be  the  levy  would  go  into  the  Ti-easury  and  I  assume 
that  if  so  levied  it  would  be  u.sed  for  all  agricultural  pur- 
poses. I  assume  that  farmers  out  in  the  country  where 
the  tall  corn  grows — although  there  is  no  suggestion  for  a 
processing  tax  on  corn,  but  it  is  confined  to  cotton  an  I 
wheat — will  get  a  part  of  the  m.oney,  too,  if  it  goes  into  the 
general  fund. 

Mr.  McNARY.  1  am  .sure  the  Senator  does  not  favor  a 
processing  tax  or  a  tanfl-equalizing  tax? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  favor  any  additional  taxes  at 
this  time.  The  time  may  come  when  we  shall  have  to  do 
something  of  the  kind  but  I  think  now  is  a  very  poor  time 
to  start  raising  perhap.  SI. 000. 000. 000  more  by  taxation. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Docs  it  not  seem  discriminatory  to  levy  a 
tax  on  cotton  and  wheat  and  omit  the  tax  on  other 
commodities? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  so.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  tax  on  one  for  the  general  use  ot  all,  we  ought  to  tax 
them  all.     Tax  them  all  or  tax  none. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  b^-Lieve  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
not  concluded  his  inqiuries  of  me. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  glad  to  give  wav  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
With  refercncp  to  the  fear,  as  I  understand  it,  expres.sed  by 
the  Secretary  of  gett.ne  cotton  and  wheat  out  of  line  with 
world  prices,  h^w  can  that  be  possible  in  the  case  of  cotton? 
Of  course,  on  wheut  there  is  a  tariff  of  42  cents  per  bu.shel, 
but  cotton  is  a  commercial  article  with  no  tariff  barriers,  so 
will  not  the  pricf  of  American  cotton  always  be  the  same 
as  the  world  pr.ce? 

Mr.  B.ANKKEAD,  It  will  be  the  same  in  every  country  In 
the  v.'orld  as  it  is  in  America. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Our  price  will  be  the  world  price? 

That  is  true. 

Except   as   the  price   to   the   producer 

his  added  bounty  or  benefit  paj-mcnt? 

Tliat  is  not  the  price.     That  is  a  sub- 


Thc  world  price   would  be  our  price. 


Mr.  B.ANKHEAD, 

Mr.   CONN.\LLY. 
may  be  Effected  by 

Mr,  BANTCHEAD, 
sidy  to  aid  the  price. 

Mr,   CONNALLY. 
would  it  not? 

Mi-.  BANKHEA.D.  Absolutely,  and  I  am  astonished  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not  know  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  only  v,ay  we  could  maintain  a 
different  domestic  price  would  be  by  an  embargo  on  for- 
eign cotton  and  then,  by  some  process  here  at  home,  re- 
quire or  command  that  our  people  use  American  cotton 
only,  and  supplement  that  with  a  bounty  or  production 
benefit  to  every  cotton  farmer. 

Mr,  BANKHEAD.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  so  long  as  there  is  no  tariff  barrier 
then  the  cotton  flows  as  freely  as  water,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    That  is  true. 
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I  am  glad   now  to  yield   further  tc    the   Senator 

Oregon. 

Mr  McNARY.  I  do  not  want  to  annjy  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  by  too  many  questions  becaua  he  has  been  on  his 
feet  now  for  more  than  an  hour.  However.  I  also  note  that 
the  Secretary  objects  to  a  cotton  pool. 

Mr  BANKHEAD.  That  is  a  situation  which  does  not  in- 
volve the  genera]  commodity  which  we  are  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing  but  before  we  go  into  that  I  shculd  Uke  to  have  here 
a  document  which  I  do  not  have  at  th;  moment.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  about  that  matter.    I  d )  not  agree  with  him 

at  all  about  it.  ^       ^  ^     ,      ^    ,^ 

Mr  McNARY.    The  Senator  will  reme  mber  that  a  lew  days 
ago    when  discussing  this  bill  with  ths  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Popi],  I  recounted  that  e   written  contract  or 
adjustment  contract  was  required  of  the  wheat  and  com 
producer,  but  not  required  of  the  cotton  producer.    In  his 
letter  today  the  Secretary  complains  ab<'Ut  that  situation  and 
states  that  they  should  all  be  treated  alike,  which  entirely 
conforms  to  my  judgment  about  that  m£  tter.    U  we  are  gomg 
to  require  51  percent  of  the  producers  to  set  m  motion  and 
bring  about  an  adjustment  contract  foi  wheat  and  com,  the 
same  requirement  should  be  made  in  :he  bill  as  appUcable 
to  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
distinctly  specifies  that  there  should  be  written  contracts, 
which  were  also  denounced  by  the  able  Senator  as  a  lawyer. 
Mr   BANKHEAD.    I  think  the  Sem.tor  understands  that 
in  the  preparaUon  of  the  entire  progrim  we  did  not  follow 
the  contract  program  denounced  in  tie  Butler  case.    Does 
the  Senator  want  to  drive  us  into  something  he  thinks  is 
unconstitutional?  ,       ^      ^^  .  . 

Mr.  McNARY.    Oh,  no:  but  I  stated  the  other  day  that  in 
the  treatment  of  all  these  commoditi(S,  so  far  as  the  legal 
effect  is  concerned,  the  legislaUon  shou  d  place  them  all  more 
or  less  on  an  equality  or  parity.    If  we  s  xe  to  have  adjustment 
contracts  for  two  commodiUes.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  same  principle  should  not  apply  to  all. 
Mr  BANKHEAD.    Does  the  Senator  mean  contracts? 
Mi.  McNARY.    Yes;  adjustment  coDtracts  which  provide 
therein  parity  payments  or  soil-conser  ration  benefits.    Those 
are  the  speciflcaUons  in  the  bill  as  appUed  to  wheat  and 
com  but  omitted  as  to  cotton;  and  I  called  that  matter  to 
the  attenUon  of  the  Senator  a  few  days  ago.    Probably  m  the 
haste  of  argument  it  was  glossed  over;  but  I  observe  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  pointed  dut  the  very  objections 
which  were  urged  at  that  time,  and  I  wondered  whether  the 
Senator  at  this  time  would  be  willing    o  discuss  that  subject. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Yes;  I  shall  be  gUd  to  discuss  the  whole 
matter     In  the  first  place.  I  am  tht  author  of  the  cotton 
program.    I  had  splendid  coUaboratica  in  it.  but  I  take  the 
responsibUity  for  it.    The  Senator  wLU  observe  that  I  fol- 
lowed as  closely  and  carefully  as  I  cou  d  the  commerce  clause 
ol  the  Ckxistitution.    I  got  entirely  asray  from  the  contract 
phase  of  the  Butler  case.    Whether  (ir  not  that  was  neces- 
sary, I  do  not  know.    Nobody  knows.  l>ut  it  was  done.    What 
I  had  in  mind  was  the  constitutiona :  phase  of  the  matter. 
and  whether  it  was  necessary  to  require  the  Secretary  to  take 
a  contract  if  he  was  going  to  make  an  allotment  and  tell 
the  farmer  how  many  acres  he  couli  cultivate. 

That  is  not  done  in  the  case  of  ;otton  and  wheat.  In. 
the  case  of  cotton  and  wheat  and  com,  those  who  drew 
the  bill  are  seeking  to  get  at  the  matter  in  another  way. 
This  is  the  fundamental  difference  tetween  the  wheat  andl 
com  program  and  the  cotton  prograr  i: 

The  cotton  program  seeks  to  avoi<  producing  any  price- 
depressing  surpluses,  on  the  theory  that  whenever  cotton 
goes  through  the  gins  and  is  entered  upon  the  records  of 
the  Census  Btireau,  It  becomes  part  of  what  is  known  as 
the  visible  supply;  and  whether  it  is  held  on  the  farm  or 
put  in  a  warehouse  or  put  anywhere  else  the  cotton  trade 
knows  that  that  cotton  Is  in  existence,  and  that  it  will  be 
purchased  at  some  time  and  at  somj  price;  so  it  depresses 

the  price. 

There  Is  another  reason.  We  have  a  different  condition 
in  the  South  than  that  ^^ch  exists  la  the  West   We  have  a 
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large  percentage  of  tenants.  The  tenants  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  have  their  cotton  unpounded  on  the  farm  and  car- 
ried over  as  may  be  done  under  the  wheat  and  corn  pro- 
gram Under  the  wheat  and  corn  program  the  authorities 
wait  until  the  granary,  as  Secretary  Wallace  expresses  it. 
is  full  and  running  over.  Then  they  take  a  vote  of  the 
farmers  They  do  not  do  it  without  the  farmers'  consent; 
but  their  procedure  is.  if  the  farmers  consent,  to  impound 
on  the  farm  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crop,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  crop,  and  so  forth.  But  they  let  it  be 
produced,  and  then  seize  it  or  stop  it.  and  tell  the  farmer 
he  cannot  sell  it.  but   mast   keep  it  thtre  or  put   it   m  a 

warehouse.  . 

That  is  not  a  practicable  plan  m  our  section  of  the  country. 
In  the  West  thev  think  it  will  work.  They  think  it  is  all 
right  I  do  not  know  their  condition;  but  it  will  not  work 
with  us.  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  a  different 
program.  Nearly  half  of  our  farmers  are  tenants.  What 
are  they  going  to  do  with  their  excess  cotton  if  it  cannot 
be  sold?  One  of  the  problems  we  had  under  the  old  baleage 
allotment  was  the  question  of  tenants  moving:  and,  even  if 
they  do  not  move,  they  have  not  s'orage  facilities  on  the 
farm.  Conditions  are  very  different  in  the  cotton  planta- 
tions  and   in   the  wheat   and  corn   raising   sections   of   the 

country, 
i       Mr.  McNARY.     I   thank   the  Senator  for   his  very  clear 

explanation  of  the  matter. 

Average  tTports 


Barley,  incluiline  n'.iii  •  i.iJOO  bLBht-ls).. 
i"nm,     inclulirig     (••.rri     meal     1.1,000 
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Oats,  inciuiiine  latmeai  ,1,000  bushels) 
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1.42a 
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66 

98.4 

92 

73 

90.7 

93 

67 


Cotton  •  Bales 

Average  exports   1925  to  1934.  mclu-sive IV.I'^^2, 

Exports  for  1936.. 5,440,000 

Reduction.  31  percent. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the  matter 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Mr  McN.\ry1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  B.ankheadI  has  just  discussed,  I 
shoulci  like  to  read  a  prov:.sion  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
which  I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  did  not  quote  quite 
correctly: 

In  the  interests  of  workahilitv,  it  would  seom  important  that  the 
entire  program,  including  Uie  conrervation  program,  should  treat 
the  farm  as  a  unit  either  with  a  contract  covering  all  commodities 
or  else  with  oCers  to  farmers  without  contracts. 

Witi  reference  to  the  matter  of  contracts,  and  the  reason 
why  they  cover  corn  and  wheat,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
it  is  very  desirable  to  know  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  whether  or  not  51  percent  of  the  farmers 
will  cooperate  in  the  program,  as  requurcd  in  the  bill  to  make 
it  workable.  Under  the  provision  relating  to  offers,  an  offer 
may  l>e  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  it  may  or 
may  not  be  complied  with,  and  the  Secretary  will  not  know 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  year  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
compliance.  So  it  seemed  advisable  to  those  who  drafted 
the  bJl  to  require  a  contract  so  far  as  the  sort  of  program 
contemplated  for  corn  and  wheat  is  concerned.  Further- 
more, the  provisions  of  the  contract  are  set  out  in  the  bill  as 
including  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  store 
his  wheat  at  a  certam  time  and  in  a  manner  specified  in  the 
contract,  so  as  to  create  the  ever-normal  granary. 

It  is  difficult  offhand  to  see  how  an  offer  and  an  accept- 
ance at  some  later  time,  when  the  Soil  Conser\'ation  Act  may 
have  been  complied  with,  would  be  applicable  to  corn  and 
whea".  I  can  see  immediately  that  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  administration;  but  I  do  not  think  that  difficulty 
is  as  great  as  an  effort  to  apply  offers  and  acceptances  to 
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the  sort  of  program  contemplated  in  the  bill  for  corn  and 
wheat.  That  is  just  the  reason  why  contracts  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  case  of  com  and  wheat,  and  not  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice. 

With  reference  to  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  since  a  refer- 
endum will  be  held,  and  all  farmers  producing  those  com- 
modities will  be  required  to  comply  with  the  program,  the 
Secretary  would  know  that  all  the  farmers  were  in  the  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  no  contract  would  be  necessary.  But 
since  corn  and  wheat  are  under  a  voluntary  program,  and 
since  caiTving  out  the  program  is  dependent  upon  whether 
51  percent  of  the  farmers  cooperate,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  to  know  in  advance  whether  or  not  to  carry  on  the 
progiam,  and  whether  or  not  he  has  power  to  set  up  an 
ever-normal  granary  when  the  conditions  provided  in  the 
bill  are  met. 

I  agree  with  the  Secretary  that  it  would  be  much  better 
if  we  had  a  uniform  plan,  having  all  contracts,  or  having  all 
offers  and  acceptances:  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  for  us  to  work  out  a  voluntary  program  of  the 
sort  contemplated  in  the  b  11  without  contracts  as  to  wheat 
and  corn  to  which  the  voluntary  program  will  apply.  Per- 
haps it  can  be  worked  out  in  conference,  or  at  some  other 
time,  but  it  i.s  a  difiBcult  matter  to  determine,  I  wanted  to 
point  out  the  rca.son  for  having  contracts  in  the  voluntary 
program,  and  the  lack  of  recessity  for  anything  like  a  con- 
tract in  the  program  relating  to  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  With  reference  to  the  ever-normal 
granary,  according  to  the  figures  which  the  Secretary  sub- 
mitted in  his  letter,  I  understand  that  he  would  provide 
about  907.000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  that  that  is  more 
than  the  total  annual  production  of  wheat.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  concur  in  the  view  that  in  order  to  have  a 
normal  granary  we  must  have  on  hand  all  the  time  more 
than  a  year's  supply? 

For  instance,  while  we  had  droughts  and  shortages,  we 
never  failed  to  make  some  crop  and  if  the  normal  granary 
is  to  be  used  to  protect  the  consumers,  all  that  is  needed  is 
approximately  enough  to  bridge  over  any  unusual  condi- 
tions, and  feed  the  product  out  to  them  in  periods  of 
shortage. 

Mr.  POPE.     Exactly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  not  that  apply  as  well  to  cotton 
and  corn  and  these  other  commodities?  There  is  no 
requirement  to  keep  on  hand  an  entire  year's  production, 
with  the  carrying  charges  snd  in.surance. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  it  should  be  said  of  a  supply  of  wheat 
and  corn,  since  wheat  and  corn  crops  are  more  subject  to 
drought  than  cotton  generally  Is.  that  perhaps  a  very  sub- 
stantial carry-over  should  t>e  held  in  order  to  have  an  ever- 
normal  granary. 

That  is  the  point  on  which  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  differed  with  Secretary  Wallace.  As  to  the 
original  bill.  Secretary  Wallace  was  of  the  opinion  that  as 
to  wheat  there  should  be  a  20-percent  cushion,  or  carry- 
over, above  the  domestic  consumption  and  export.  That 
would  constitute  the  norma:,  supply.  Then,  before  the  mar- 
keting quotas  could  go  intc  effect  there  would  be  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  30- 
percent  difference  between  the  domestic  consumption,  plus 
the  export,  and  the  point  at  which  the  marketing  quotas 
would  begin. 

Members  of  the  committee  I  think  were  somewhat  divided 
as  to  whether  that  was  ths  right  point  at  which  to  begin 
the  marketing  quotas,  but  they  voted  to  make  it  20  percent. 
In  other  words,  the  normal  supply  would  contain  a  10-per- 
ccnt  carry-over,  and  with  ■:he  additional  10  percent  of  the 
marketing  quota  there  would  be  really  20  percent  between 
the  domestic  consumption  and  the  export  and  the  point  at 
which  the  marketing  quota-s  would  begin. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary.    He 

still  thinks  that  the  larger  amount,  30  percent,  should  be 

In   existence   before   the   marketing  quotas   go    into   effect, 
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whereas  the  committee  thought  it  should  be  20  percent.  In 
other  words,  the  thought  of  the  committee  was  that  if  the 
price  of  wheat  was  low  and  something  should  be  done,  some- 
body should  have  the  discretion  of  doing  it  at  an  earlier 
date,  rather  than  permit  the  accumulation  of  30  percent 
above  the  actual  amount  needed  before  taking  action. 

I  have  not  regarded  that  as  particularly  serioas.  I  do 
not  think  the  suggestion  is  a  serious  matter  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  is  just  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary,  and  the  commit- 
tee had  full  knowledge  of  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  with 
reference  to  that  matter  at  the  time  they  voted.  That  is 
the  situation. 

Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the  Senator  yield:' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Minton  in  the  chTirK 
Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  wish  fully  to  concur  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor said  this  morning  to  the  effect  that  each  and  every  one 
of  the  issues  raised  in  this  letter,  insofar  as  wheat  and  corn 
are  concerned,  or  so  far  as  title  I  of  the  bill  is  concerned, 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  nnd  was  voted 
by  the  committee,  and  the  cnmmittee  had  a  different  view 
from  that  entertained  by  men  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  I  assume  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  rose,  however,  niore  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  when  the  first  estimates  with 
reference  to  production  of  wheat  this  year  were  announced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  price  of  wheat 
immediately  began  to  go  down  in  the  markets  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  POPE.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McGILL.  It  w^as  the  view  of  the  committee  that  when 
the  figures  reached  those  now  provided  in  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  that  when  we  obtained  a  quantity  of  825,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  with  the  price  down,  the  producers 
of  that  commodity  ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote  at  a  refer- 
endum as  to  whether  or  not  the  marketing  quota  should  be 
imposed. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  was  the  view  of  the  committee.  In  order 
to  make  this  a  little  clearer.  I  wish  to  give  the  carry-overs  on 
wheat  during  a  number  of  years.  There  are  no  figures  as  to 
the  normal  carry-over  or  average  annual  carry-over  from 
1909  to  1914,  but  from  1923  on  the  carry-overs  were  as  follows: 

Bwhels 

1924 137,  000  000 

1925 1C8,  OOl)  000 

1926 100.000  000 

1927 no  OOO.  000 

1928 112,  fXK3  000 

1929 228, 000,  000 

1930 289,000  000 

1931 313,000,000 

1932 375  000.  000 

1933 378.000,  000 

In  1934,  under  the  operation  of  the  old  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  the  figure  came  down  to  274.000.000.  In  1935 
it  was  148.000,000.  In  1936  it  was  142.000.000.  In  1937  it  was 
103,000,000  to  the  1st  of  July. 

Under  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary,  after  obtaining  20 
percent  over  domestic  consumption  and  export,  there  would 
be  a  carry-over  of  something  like  140,000,000  bushels, 
whereas  under  the  committee  amendment,  with  only  a  10- 
percent  cushion,  there  would  be  around  77,000.000  bushels. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  conference,  perhaps,  that  mat- 
ter might  be  compromised  at  around  100,000,000  bushels 
carry-over,  which  is  just  about  the  normal. 

I  think  what  the  Secretary  states  in  this  letter  covering 
two  or  three  pages  is  not  a  criticism  as  much  as  a  suggestion 
to  the  Senate,  or  to  anyone  else  who  is  interested.  The 
amount  the  Secretary  wants  is,  I  would  say.  twenty  or  thirty 
milhon  bushels  more  than  the  normal  carry-over:  and  the 
amount  the  committee  wants  would  be,  perhaps,  twenty  or 
thirty  milhon  bushels  less  than  tiie  normal  carry-over.  That 
is  the  issue,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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large  production,  that 
o  the  United  States. 


feature  of  crop  Insurance  which  s  aall  be  available  to  all 


commo<lities  produced  in  substantia 


fare  of  everybody,  he 

n  mind  the  consumer, 

drought  years,  when 


conference  committee 
with  It  fairly,  and  it 

the  Senator  yield  for 


Mr.  POPE.    I  yif^Id.  ,  ^^  . 

Mr  CONNELLY.  Is  it  not  true  that  t  le  larger  the  amount 
of  the  carry-over,  whether  it  is  called  a  carry-over  or  a  nor- 
mal grrinary.  the  more  pressure  there  a  ways  is  to  keep  down 
the  price? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes.  . 

Mr    CONNALLY.    So.  if  the  Secretary's  view  is  correct, 
there  will  be  a  heavier  load,  tending  to  decrease  the  price, 
than  under  the  committee  bill? 
Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr  CONNALLY.  And  consequently  a  larger  parity  pay- 
ment'to  make  up  the  depression  that  load  will  cause  m  the 
price.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  POPE  That  is  correct.  It  was  o '  so  much  unportance 
to  the  committee  that  the  price  be  kept  up  if  possible,  or,  at 
any  rate  that  the  Government  be  in  position  to  deal  with 
the  matter  of  price,  or  deal  with  the  matter  of  surplus,  which 
will  affect  the  price,  that  it  was  consi  iered  of  more  impor- 
tance than  carrying  over  a  consid?rable  amount.  We 
thought  it  would  not  be  needed. 

The  SecreUry  has  a  very  great  hejirt;  he_  is  a  generous 
soul,  and  he  is  looking  out  for  the  we 
thinks,  and  I  think  so.  too;  but  he  has 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  had  2  or  C 

some  com  had  to  be  Imported,  and  when  more  hard  wheat 
was  imported  because  of  wheat  fail  ires  in  the  Northern 

States. 
That  has  caused  him  to  want  a  larg|er  carry-over,  whereas 

the  committee,  which  has  been  out 

»een  the  effect  of  the  siirpluses  upon 

modities  today,  are  perhaps  more  concjerned  with  a  price  for 

the  Individual  farmer. 

I  think  the  Senate,  and  certainly  a 
dealing  with  this  matter,  could  deal 
is  not  a  serious  matter. 

Blr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  will 
another  question? 
Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.    The  fact  Is  that  Ir   the  last  year  or  two 
there  has  been  some  shortage  in  what  is  known  as  durum  or 
hard  wheat.    We  have  always  impor|,ed  that  from  Canada. 
have  we  not? 
Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Even  in  our  years  o 
kind  of  wheat  has  been  imported  in 
Mr.  POPE.    Yes 

Mr.  McGILL.  Even  considering  our  years  of  drought,  and 
everything  of  that  character,  has  the(-e  ever  been  a  shortage 
of  wheat  in  this  country? 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  there  l^as  never  been  a  short- 
age of  white  wheat,  the  wheat  which 

But  hard  wheat  has  always  been  im  jorted  from  Canada  to 
some  extent.    When  we  have  a  failure  of  our  crops  in  the 
hard-wheat  area,  then  whether  or  n|)t  we  have  a  large  sur 
plus  of  other  wheat  on  hand  we  stil 

that  type  of  wheat  from  Canada.  be:aiise  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  supply  the  mills  of  this  couitry.  When  one  makes 
the  point  that  we  have  imported,  ssy.  77,000.000  bushels  of 
hard  wheat  this  year  as  against  20.0<O,0O0  bushels  in  a  prior 
year,  it  does  not  mean  a  single  thing 

we  have  not  produced  enough  of  tiat  particular  grade  of 
bard  wheat  to  supply  the  consumers  of  that  wheat  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  McGILL.    One  year  we  in  thel 
in  excess  of  1.000.000.000  bushels  of  |»heat,  and  in  the  same 
year  we  imported  wheat. 
Mr.  POPE.    Exactly  so 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  de  sire  to  file  some  amend 
ments  to  the  tobacco  sections  of  the  )iU 

Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the  oimmodities  produced  in 
Florida  are  included  within  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
very  earnestly  hope  that  before  the 
aideration  of  this  measure  we  sha  1 


conclusion  of  our  con- 
incorporate  in  it  the 


quantity  in  the  United 


States  and  that  more  commodities  shall  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  oill.  in  wnich 
I  hope  ;;haU  be  included  fruits  and  vegetables. 

At  the  present  time,  however.  I  am  sending  to  the  de.sk 
seme  amendments  With  respect  to  the  tobacco  sections  of  the 
bill.    T;ie  effect  of  those  amendments  will  fall  into  three 

categories.  ,    ,      ^  , 

Th^^  nrst  one  is  to  guarantee  that  the  quota  of  the  tobacco 
prcducers  ot  Florida  shall  not  in  any  case  be  redu.r,vi  to  a 
point  btlcvv  $0  percent  of  the  production  of  tcba-co  in 
Florida  for  the  year  1937. 

The  second  is  that  at  least  5  percent  of  the  national  quota 
shall  be  set  aside  for  new  producers  throughout  the  entire 
coun'ry. 

The  third  i.s  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricultui-e  shall  make 
availatlf^  through  the  appropriate  local  committee  not  less 
than  4  acres — or.  stated  in  another  way.  not  less  than  3  200 
pound-   of   tobaccio— to  any  farmer  who  has  heretofore  or 
who  last  year  produced  as  much  as  4  acres  of  tobacco,  or 
not  le.^.s  than  the  quantity  that  he  produced  over  a  3-year 
averags  in  case  his  average  for  the  3 -year  p'-riod  was  less 
than  4  acre.=5. 
The  effect  of  the  last  category  would  be.  in  substance,  that 
j   if  a  tobacco  producer  m  the  past  3  years  produced,  we  will 
'  say,  2  acres  on  an  average,  he  would  bt'  assured  of  not  less 
than  2  acres  in  the  quotas  to  come.     If  he  produced  as  much 
as  4  acres,  he  would  be  assured  a  minimum  of  4  acres;  that 
hii  4-icre  average  or  his  4-acre  production  would  not  be 
reduced  below  that   amount. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr,  McKELLAR.  What  effect  would  liiaf  b.ave  on  the 
total  reduction? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Pri',>:d.-!;t.  I  will  .say  to  the  Senator 
that  1  think  it  will  devc'.uii  la*,  r  that  th:.-,  pl;.!i  may  bo  car- 
ried cut  without  at!.x'-ing  at  all  th-  gtM.r.M  -.cli-.-ne  of  the 
percentage  ol  reduciuu  li.'.essary  to  uii-ct  the  purposes  of 
the  b  U. 

Mr  McKELLAR.  If  that  could  be  done,  it  seems  to  me  it 
wouk.  be  very  desirable  to  protect  the  bmall  pk-nter  of 
tobacco. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  tnie;  and  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
ficm  Tennessee  that  I  think  that  can  well  be  done.  I  know 
the  Senator  is  interested  in  the  same  subject  that  I  am. 
I  will  say  that  that  matter  is  very  important  to  us  in 
Florida,  at  least,  because  the  3.200  pounds  spocifled  here 
will  amount  to  the  production  on  about  4  acres,  and  that  is 
enough  to  justdy  one  tobacco  barn,  and  that  will  enable 
the  .<^mall  fa'.-xer  to  continue  tobacco  production. 

Mr.  President,  our  situation  in  Florida  is  quite  unique,  in 
that  in  the  year  1933  our  tobacco  production  was  5.000  acres, 
and  m  193  7  it  increased  to  13.000  acres,  indicating  that  the 
trend  in  our  Sia'e  has  gradually  and  rather  conspiruously 
been  upward.  All  of  us  know  that  we  must  protect  those 
trends.  We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  1932  or  1933,  except 
te  rem^^mber  those  years  as  a  lesson  to  dp  a'.oided,  in  tire 
opinion  of  most  of  us  Ccn.^equentiy.  we  do  not  want  to 
penalize  anyone  who  h'.=  been  emerg.ng  from  that  dark 
era  to  a  better  day.  So  the.se  arr.endment.s  will  a.ssure  that 
a  S:ate  such  as  mine  is.  which  has  had  a  trend  toward  a 
grer-.ter  production  shall  have  an  adequate  safeguard,  and 
yet  there  will  be  m  oui  ca.se  a  proportionate  reduction  at 
least  comparable  with  that  prevailing  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

So  wc  are  very  much  interested  in  that  matter,  Mr. 
President.  I  will  say,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
are  the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  that  not  long  ago  at  Live  Oak. 
Fla..  a  very  splendid  meeting  of  tobacco  growers  of  Florida 
wa.<;  called  by  one  of  cur  distinguished  citizens.  Senator 
Fred  B.  Parker,  of  Mayo,  Fla.;  and  under  the  impulse  of 
that  meeting  our  tobacco  producers,  represented  by  dele- 
gates from  all  over  the  State,  voted  unanimously  for  a  reso- 
lut:on  in  favor  of  crop  control.  So  I  want  Senators  to  know 
that  our  tobacco  producers  are  in  hearty  accord  with  this 
bill. 
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We  know  that  there  has  been  a  great  surplus  in  the  past. 
We  want  to  reduce  the  acreiige  of  production,  and  we  want 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  bill.  We  only  want 
the  Senate  to  give  us  fair  protection,  and  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  consideration  of  these  amendments  comes  up  we 
shall  receive  that. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  In  other  words,  if  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator,  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  starvation  price 
of  tobacco  in  1932  and  1933  and  preceding  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  few 
remarl^s  with  reference  to  that  portion  of  Secretary  Wal- 
lace's letter  beginning  on  page  8.  and  reading  as  follows: 

Under  the  appropriation  ad,  of  last  session,  the  price  adjtist- 
ment  payment  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  1937  cotton  is  to  be  made 
only  to  those  producers  who  comply  with  the  1938  program.  The 
Senate  bill,  in  section  64J,  page  82,  would  remove  that  condition. 

This  would  probably  cause  considerable  dissatisfaction  among 
those  who  have  been  cooperating  In  these  programs.  Naturally, 
it  will  also  reduce  the  extent  of  voluntary  cooperation  in  the 
1838  program,  and  will  presumably  make  necessary  either  the 
appropriation  of  additional  funds  or  the  further  scaling  down  of 
the  proportion  of  each  cooperating  producer's  crop  on  which  pay- 
ment can  be  made.  I  doubt  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  reduce  pay- 
ments to  cooperating  farmers  In  order  to  pay  noncooperators.  A 
payment  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  the  entire  1937  crop  would 
require  $270,000,000. 

No  one  in  the  Senate  is  more  desirous  of  helping  the  cot- 
ton farmer  than  I  am,  but  I  beUeve  that  subsection  (J)  of 
section  64  on  page  82  of  S.  2787  is  contrary  to  the  agreement 
that  was  made  with  the  President  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session.  In  support  of  that  position  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  hearings  held  on  that  question  on  Thursday, 
August  12.  1937.  I  may  say  that  the  hearings  have  not  been 
printed,  but  in  the  reporter's  transcript  of  the  hearings 
appears  the  method  that  was  to  be  followed  In  the  payment 
of  the  3  cents  per  pound  on  the  1937  cotton.  A  casual 
reading  of  the  questions  and  answers  will  show  that  It  was 
understood  that  the  same  method  in  force  in  1935  would  be 
used  as  the  yardstick  in  distributing  the  $130,000,000  to  the 
cotton  farmers. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  called  upon  the 
President.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope!  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo  1  were  there,  and  so  was 
Secretary  Wallace.  It  was  understood  that  for  their  1937 
crop  the  cotton  farmers  would  get  so  much  of  the  $130,- 
000,000  as  would  be  available  to  give  to  each  cotton  grower 
the  same  proportionate  payment  as  prevailed  under  the 
method  used  in  1935.  That  is  why  the  press  reports  issued 
later  Indicated  that  the  cotton  farmers  in  1937  would  get 
3  cents  on  65  percent  of  their  cotton  production,  or  the 
equivalent  of  about  2  cents  per  pound  on  their  entire  produc- 
tion. We  have  but  $130,000,000  to  distribute,  $65,000,000  of 
which  is  already  appropriated  and  the  other  $65,000,003  of 
which  will  be  appropriated  in  next  year's  appropriation  bill. 
To  ask  now  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  payment  of  3 
cents  a  pound  on  the  entire  production  would  not  be  in 
accord  with  the  agreement,  entered  into  with  the  President. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  Prcudent 

The  PFIESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Under  what  language  would  that  be  done? 
Under  what  language  in  the  bill  would  the  Department  be 
required  to  pay  3  cents  a  pound  upon  all  of  the  1937  crop? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     On  page  82  of  the  bill,  section  64  (j ) 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  am  familiar  with  the  language;  but  to 
which  particular  part  of  it  does  the  Senator  refer?  I  am 
satisfied  the  Senator  will  not  find  any  such  provision.  I 
believe  the  Senator  is  relying  on  the  letter  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  No.  I  am  relying  on  the  language  in 
the  subsection  I  have  just  referred  to. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Then  I  wish  the  Senator  would  indicate 
the  particular  language. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  provision.  I  admit  to  the 
Senator,  requiring  the  full  pasrment  of  the  3  cents  in  the 
absence  of  a  fiu-ther  appropriation,  but  as  I  interpret  that 
language.  Congress  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  all  pro- 


ducers regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  participated  in  the 
1938  program. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  am  satisfied  the  Senator  has  not  had  the 
opportimity  of  studying  the  language.  He  is  wrong  in  the 
first  instance  as  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  last  bill. 

In  the  case  of  the  deficiency  bill  of  last  August,  the 
amendment  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  cotton  was  selling 
for  10^2  cents  a  pound.  The  language  of  that  bill  was  drawn 
with  the  intention  that  the  payment  should  be  based  upon 
the  entire  crop.  The  amendment  was  drawn  by  me  with 
some  hesitation  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  because  the 
statement  was  made  by  the  Senators  who  saw  the  Presi- 
dent— the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith  I,  and 
others — that  the  President  agreed  to  the  payment  of  this 
subsidy  without  any  reference  to  the  1937  crop.  Because  of 
that,  from  the  amendment  as  originally  drawn  by  me  after 
consultation  with  the  Department  ofBcials.  I  eliminated  lan- 
guage which  would  have  restricted  the  payment  to  the  65- 
percent  base  acreage. 

Afterward,  the  House  conferees  endeavored  to  have  that 
language  incorporated  in  the  bill.  It  was  opposed  by  me 
and  by  the  Senate  conferees  because  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  then,  after  2  or  3  hours'  dehberation, 
agreed  to  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  enacted  into  law. 
After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture talked  to  me  about  the  matter;  and  the  Secretary 
stated  that  in  view  of  the  legislative  history  he  thought  the 
correct  interpretation  would  be  to  pay  the  subsidy  on  100 
percent  instead  of  the  65-percent  base  acreage,  but  that  he 
was  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  amendment  also  pro- 
vided only  $65,000,000  for  this  year  and  the  following  year, 
and  that  if  the  price  of  cotton  went  down,  there  would  not 
be  suflBclent  money  to  pay  the  subsidy  on  100-percent  base 
acreage.  I  told  him  that  if  there  was  not  sufficient  money, 
I  thought  he  would  be  certainly  excused  for.  if  not  justified 
in,  the  Interpretation  that  the  payment  should  be  made  only 
upon  65-p>ercent  base  acreage.  The  Secretary  later  con- 
strued the  language  of  the  existing  law  as  authorizing  him 
to  make  the  payment  only  upon  65- percent  base  acreage. 
So  construing  it.  he  adopted  a  regulation  to  carry  out  that 
plan. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  does  not  change  in  the 
slightest  way  the  language  of  the  existing  law,  the  Deficiency 
Act.  except  as  to  an  entirely  different  thing,  which  is  the 
requirement  as  to  the  proof  of  compliance  with  the  1938 
program.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  consulted  me  about 
this  amendment  matter  solely  because  I  had  drafted  the 
original  amendment.  His  intention  was  that  it  should  have 
no  effect  other  than  to  remove  the  requirement  as  to  proof 
of  compliance  with  the  1938  program. 

That  was  done  for  this  reason:  If  this  was  a  voluntary 
bill,  or  if  it  should  hereafter  be  determined  by  the  Congress 
that  it  should  be  volimtary  as  to  cotton,  then  the  existing 
law  should  remain,  and  proof  of  compliance  should  remain 
in  the  law,  so  that  the  original  agreement  would  be  carried 
out.  But  if  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senator's  committee  is 
enacted,  and  it  is  not  a  voluntary  law  but  is  a  compulsory 
law.  then  all  the  reasons  for  offering  a  financial  induce- 
ment to  comply  with  a  voluntary  law  have  disappeared. 
The  law  being  compulsory,  with  which  a  man  must  comply, 
no  man  being  permitted  to  purchase  without  paying  75  per- 
cent of  the  value  into  the  Treasury,  and  no  man  being 
permitted  to  sell  under  the  bill  without  loss  of  all  payments 
either  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  or  under  this  meas- 
ure, of  what  use  is  it  to  say  that  a  farmer  must  wait  until 
next  October  to  prove  that  he  has  complied  with  the  law? 

I  know  that  the  Secretary  did  not  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  and  that  he  has  the  idea  the 
Senator  has,  that  the  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  pay 
on  100  percent  of  the  1937  crop  instead  of  65  percent  bas.° 
acreage.  That  is  not  the  plan.  It  certainly  is  not  my  idea 
that  it  should  cost  one  dollar  more  than  the  $65,000,000  per 
year  provided  last  session.  1  do  not  think  it  should.  Iwcause 
I  do  not  think  the  Congress  would  grant  additional  money. 
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The  Senator  and  I  are  in  entire 
the  Senator  misunderstands  the  intent 
There  is  no  change  in  this  section 
will  compare  it  with  the  deficiency  bil 
cept  the  removal  or  elimination  of  the 
of  compliance.    If  hereafter  the 
eliminated  from  the  bill,  then  we 
tion  from  the  bilL    If  it  is  changed 
then  we  should  leave  the  law  just  a^ 
August,  oflfering  an  inducement  to  comply 
tary  proposal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    As  I  understood  tie 
ever  program  was  enacted  by  the  Cong -ess 
by  all  cotton  producers  of  1937  in  ord^r 
3-cent  payment.    Is  that  true? 
Mr.  BYRNES.    Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Whether  it  is 
lieve  that  every  cotton  farmer  who 
the  1938  program  Is  not  entitled  to 
interpret  the  amendment  under  discuss 
la  a  cooperator  In  1938  or  not,  he  is  tc 
Mr.  BYRNES.    If  the  Senator  will  ' 
has  placed  tn  the  bill— I  Jmow  he  Is 
It  is  provided  that  If  a  man  does  not 
receive  anything,  either  under  the 
or  under  this  bilL    Is  not  that  correct ' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    No. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    Then  I  shall  have  tc 
language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  do  not  so  Inten^et 
Mr.  BYRJIES.    Let  me  read  It  to 
from  page  38.  subsection  (c) : 


accbrd  upon  that;   but 
on  of  the  language, 
he  will  see  if  he 
of  last  session,  ex- 
requirement  of  proof 
compulsory  provisions  are 
sh()uld  strike  this  sec- 
a  voluntary  plan, 
we  enacted  it  last 
with  the  volun- 


vo]  untary 
dees 


or  not.  I  be- 
not  participate  in 
any  payment.     As  I 
on.  whether  a  farmer 
get  payment, 
ibok  at  the  section  he 
familiar  with  it — 
cooperate  he  will  not 
goll  Conservation  Act 


Persons  who  knowingly  sell  cotton  _ 
eluded  In  an  acreage  allotment  shall 
payment*  under  the  SoU  Conservation 
Act  nor  under  this  title. 


gT*wn  on  acreage  not   in- 

lot    be    eligible    for    any 

liid   Domestic   Allotment 


Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  refers  to 
are  dealing  now  with  the  crop  of  192 

Mr.  BYRNES.    No. 

Mr.  EUjENDER.    As  I  understand, 
to  get  payment  on  the  crop  of  1937. 
agreement,  he  must  comply  with  the 
Into  effect. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    The  crop  of  1938. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Yes,  that  is  It;  an< 
the  Senator  Is  that  that  being  true 
proposing  a  blD  here  which  will  require 
farmers  either  to  comply  or  to  get 
Conservation  Act  and  nothing  under 
farmer  does  not  comply  and  attempts 
the  man  who  buys  it  has  to  put  75 
the  Treasxiry,  the  reason  for  the 
gone.    What  Is  the  use  of  keeping  a 
untn  next  October  to  make  him  provjs 
with  something  that  we  know  he 
that  we  Intend  to  make  him  comply 
Is  to  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President, 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Record  the  portion  of  the  hearing 
beginning  at  page  204  and  continuiig 
shows  that  it  was  distinctly  understo^ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
tary  of  Agriculture  that  the  loans 
cotton  farmer  were  to  be  made  on 
vailed  in  1935.    The  questions  and 
hearing  to  which  I  have  referred 
beyond  the  power  of  the  President  U 
other  than  as  was  provided  in  1935, 
additional  legislation-    So,  with  that 
called  on  the  President  and  the 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  committee 
the  President  to  give  to  tlxe  cotton  '  - 
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agreement,  what- 

must  be  followed 

to  get  part  of  this 


read  the  Senator  the 
I  read 


it. 
the  Senator 


the  crop  of  1938.     We 


7. 


n  order  for  the  farmer 
as  is  provided  in  this 
new  law  that  will  go 


what  I  am  saying  to 

when  the  Senator  is 

every  last  one  of  the 

nothing  under  the  Soil 

this  bill,  and  if  the 

to  seU  what  he  makes. 

>ercent  of  the  value  in 

of  compliance  has 

fjirmer  out  of  his  money 

that  he  has  complied 

riust  comply  with,  and 

^rtth?    That  is  all  there 


n  connection  with  my 

,0  have  printed  in  the 

on  August  12,  1937, 

to  page  217,  which 

at  the  time  the  com- 

and  the  Sccre- 

the  payments  to  the 

same  basis  that  pre- 

appearing  in  the 

show  that  if  we  went 

deal  with  the  situation 

we  should  have  to  have 

in  mind,  the  committee 

of  Agriculture,  and 

was  asked  to  request 

flrmers  who  plant  cottoa 


h?ld 


Pi  esident 
a:  id 
tie 

a;  iswers 
wil 


Secretary 


m   1937  the   same  loan   and   payment   plan   as   the   cotton 

farmers  had  in  1935.  ...         .     ^v. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     Is   there   objection   to   the 
request  of  the  Senar.or  from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Extract  rrom  hearings  on  ••Commodity  Leans  for  1937''  held  be- 
fore the  Commutes  on  Agriciiiture  and  Fore.';tn.-  of  the  United 
States  Senate  at  Wdiliu;gtoa  D,  C.  on  Thursday,  August  12. 
1937    I  pp.  203-217)  ] 

Seaitor  Scuv^TLi-zrrBAcn  So  far  as  I  am  concrrr.ed.  we  don't 
raise  my  cotton  In  mv  State,  or  any  corn.  We  ral.se  wheat,  and 
as  far  as  present  indications  go,  wheat  Is  going  to  have  a  v«ry 
eood  year.  Personallv  I  have  no  intere.st  In  thii  thing,  yet  i  am 
willing  to  come  here  and  spend  all  my  time,  com.e  here  to  an 
evening  meeting,  and  try  to  work  out  somethuig  for  cotton. 

Le-  u.  forget  about  asX-.ng  for  som.rthlng  we  cannot  get  and 
try  to  save  this  cotton  situation  Whether  It  Is  Srnator  Cotttjax- 
LT's  method  or  anv  other  method  But  there  l.s  no  use  kidding 
otirselves.  What  we  have  got  to  do  Is  to  save  the  present  emer- 
gency m  cotton  and  help  anvb.,dy  who  l.<=  interested  tn  cotton,  and 
I  am  wlllir.g  to  com.e  her«>  and  try  to  help  work  It  out 

The  Ch-mum.^n  (Senator  Smith  presiding).  That  is  a  perfectly 
fine  statement.  ^ 

Senator  Frazizs.  My  ?ueee<tlon.  Mr  Chairman.  Is  that  you  p-u. 
It  as  close  to  what  you '  get  In  1935  a.^  you  can  You  have  a 
precedent  for  that.  You  wcildn't  be  a'ktnp  for  anything  out  of 
reascn.  and  if  vou  ?et  2  cer.'.^  a  pound  or  1-  .-•rn',=^.  It  would  help 
that  much  I  am  m  the  same  position  as  Senator  SciiwEi-ixJ-JBACH. 
I  haven't  any  particular  u..erest  m  cotton,  but  I  would  Uke  to  Bee 
you  peoDlc  get  a  square  deal 

The  Chairm*.v  My  idea  Is  that  this  bill  or  the  Connally  bUl 
could  be  amended  to  conform  to  exactly  the  same  principle  we 
worked  in  1935.  say,  2va  or  3  cents— then  It  was  about  2^,^  centa 

In    1935 t 

S'-nator  ScTrw^LMTjrBACH  (lnterpof;nK>  I  ^vht  a.^^ked  a  '■^'■^^^- 
atlve  of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  and  he  says  he  thinks  the  f^resl- 
dent  today  has  the  game  power  as  he  liatl  m  1935  Why  isn  t  il 
reasonable  that  this  comm.ttee  should  appoint  a  bubcommlttce  to 
go  down  and  ask  the  Prr'..:dent  to  do  ^hat  he  did  m  1935'  l 
understand  that  Senator  Bn  bo  ha,;  a  move  complete  resolution 
than  the  one  he  offered  this  mornlni:  which  I  understand  th« 
President  and  Secretary  approve  of.  WLy  .-Luuidn  t  we  get  down, 
agree  to  pass  that  re.^olut.on  if  the  Pr-  .-.ir'i.-  -.viU  do  whac  he  did 
m  1935  for  cotton''     It  worked  :n  1935  Lidniirably. 

The  Ch.mr.v.an.  It  did,   it  worked  :::.e. 

Senator  McGn.L  Is  it  the  understanding  that  whatever  It  was, 
a  bill  or  Joint  resolution,  passed  :n  1935  i.s  atiU  m  force? 

Senator  SrnwiiixE.NB.u-H.  I*  ••'.  a.^  an  ESenitive  order 

Senator  McGill.  It  was.  an  Executive  order  and  not  a  congrea- 
slona!   action? 

Senator  Schwzlxenbach    Yes. 

Senator  McGill.  Now.  some  have  made  a  suggestion  with  refer- 
ence to  a  minimum  >cale  as  w.^!!  a.«  what  ym  call  a  ceUing,  or 
maximum.     Was  that  In  the  Executive  order? 

Senator  Bn-BO.  In   effect:    yes  t   *v-,    w      # 

Senator  McGii-l.  Then,  this  suggestion  was  made.  I  thinJt.  or 
g  cents  as  the  low  point. 

Senator  Bilbo    Nine  or   ten   cent^. 

Senator  McGnx.  Ten  would  be  the  lending  point. 

Senator  Bilbo    Yes 

Senator  McGill.  So  you  would  rrake  It  nine.  Where  It  get 
below 

Senator  Bilbo  anterpa^^inzV  Ten  would  be  the  bottom. 

Senator  McGill.  What  you  couid  borrow,   and   12  waa  the  hi^ 

point  in  1935.  .     ,.   .^ 

Senator  Schwellexb.'.ch  The  Pre-^ldent  was  sold  on  that  Idea 
and  it  worked  once.  Why  shouldn  t  we  ask  him  for  the  same 
thing   today? 

The  Chairman    Precisely      T  m  hit  it  right. 

Senator  McGill.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  all  right  to  amend  thlfl 
resolution  to  that  effect  and  report  it  ouf  Then  If  he  wants  to 
make  an  E.\' cu-.ive  order  tomorrow,  well  and  good.  I  mean,  the 
joint  resolution. 

Senator  Bilbo.  Make  it  10  Instead  of  13' 2. 

Senator  McGiil.  Th'  r.  ;.  u  have  it  exactly  In  line  with  what  his 
Executive  order  wa,c  in  1935 

The  Chaihm.kn.  I  ihinK  it  is  a  good  idea.     Mr.  Williamson? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  Just  wanted  to  make  this  statement.  It 
is  apparent  th...  all  you  s^-.-ntlemen  want  to  cure  this  trouble  in  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  in  th"  face  of  a  Treasim-  that  is  goin^  to  be 
critical  and  all  that,  and  1:  appears  ti  me  that  the  idea  that  Sena- 
tor McGill  was  Ju.=it  expressing  of  follov.Tna;  Senator  Bilbo  and 
Senator  Connally  is  right.  We  have  aoi  a  practical  thing  facing 
us.  You  huve  the  program  cf  1935  before  you  I  Just  gave  the 
Secretary-  a  ccpv  of  t.he  In^tru'^t;^  ns  under  which  the  thing 
worked.'  It  strikes  me  that  the  solution  of  th^  thing — of  cotirse. 
we  want  as  cotton  erower-  and  representing  cotton  growers  every- 
thing that  we  can  get  for  them,  but  we  know  there  is  a  practical  side 
to  this  thin?  I  don't  like  to  come  her*-  and  say  that  we  have 
been  advocating  paritv  prices,  and  we  have  been  convinced  that 
Is  unreasonable,  and  that  parity  Income  would  l^e  as  much  as  we 
couid  ask  for  that  a  iiiteen  and  a  half   mil.. on  bale  crop  of  cot- 
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ton  would  plve  U5  It  is  figured  that  to  elve  us  that  Income  It 
would  take  14 ^  cents,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture   Economics 

Now.  If  this  committee  dies  not  think  It  Is  practical  to  get 
through  a  bill  In  this  Contjress  to  give  that  difference  between 
10  cents  and  14 ^4  cents,  then  It  is  certainly  left  to  your  sound 
Judgment  to  do  the  best  thing  that  you  think  you  can  do  under 
the  circum-stances 

The  Chairman.  How  would  this  do,  Mr.  Williamson,  and  those 
of  you  who  understand  the  fltuation;  that  we  take  that  and  draft 
a  Joint  resolution  for  a  bill  embodying  the  identical  thing  that 
wa.-^  done  in  1935. 

Mr,  Williamson.  If  that  has  not  been  kicked  out,  I  don't  know 
whether  that  part  of  the  Triple  A  was  affected  by  the  Court  deci- 
sion or  not.  but  I  take  it  net. 

Senator  McGill.  A  very  siaaple  amendment  will  make  this  reso- 
lution apply. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  that. 
Senator  McGni.  It  Is  Connally's  resolution. 

Mr.  Williamson.  You  have  the  same  regulations,  you  have  the 
same  procedtire,  the  same  machinery.  Embodying  the  thought  of 
everybody  here,  if  you  can't  get  4\  cents,  get  3  cents,  or  whatever 
you  gentlemen  think  wou.d  be  reasonable  and  practical,  and 
Congress  will  pass  on  what  jrou  think  is  fair. 

Senator  ScHwrzLLENBACH.  ^:t  is  not  whatever  Is  fair  or  reasonable: 
It  is  what  the  President  Is  sold  on  and  what  will  work. 

The  Chairman  That  Is  the  very  Idea  I  have  been  trying  to  show 
was  incorporated  In  the  bill.  The  only  thing  is  the  parity  price. 
Now,  Lf  you  will  Just  reduce  it  to  where  we  will  cover  the  sam.e 
ground  we  did  In  1935— under  that,  cotton  finally  did  get  to  14' 2 
cents 

Senator    Hatch,  Mr,   Chal:-man,   that    Is   a   point   that   has   been 
troubling  me  all  day.     This  thing  In  1935  did  work  out. 
The  Chairman.  It  did. 

Senator  H.atch.  I  cannot  .'see  why  under  the  same  conditions  this 
would  not  work  out.     Tlie  conditions  are  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  difference  is  they  drafted  this  bill 
almost  identically  along  the  Unes  of  the  1935  bill,  except  they  put 
••parity"  m  place  of  2' 2   or  n  cents. 

Senator  Hatch.  The  practical  thing  to  me  seems  to  be  that  if 
you  have  a  plan  that  you  have  tried  and  you  know  It  will  work, 
why  not  try  it  again? 

The  Chairmajj.  That  Is  ^vhat  Is  incorporated  In  this  bill,  only 
thev  put  the  celling  to  parity,  which  was  17  or  18  cents. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  have  been  here  longer  than  any  of  us  and 
you  know  what  the  practical  legislation  situation  Is.  to  get  a  bill 
through  Congress,  better  than  anybody. 

The  Chairman  I  think  il  we  would  strike  out  that  parity  either 
In  our  bill  or  draft  a  new  one  in  which  we  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee,  Just  like  it  did  in  1935,  a  .-subsidy  of  2^2 
or  2  cents  or  3  cents  above — paying  10  cents  as  we  did  then— I 
think  it  would  pass. 

Senator  Hatch    Do  you  not  think  that  that  could  go  through? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Hatch.  Now,  I  vi-ant  to  ask  you  Is  it  necessary  to  have 
a  Joint  resolution  to  do  that,  or  does  the  President  have  the  power 
to  do  It? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  President  has  the  power  to  do  it 
by  Executive  order.  Just  like  he  did  before,  providing  he  will  do 
It.  but  Mr  Wallace  told  u?  this  morning  that  we  would  not  get 
anything  unless  we  had  the  ever-normal 
Senator  Schwellznbach.  Mr.  Chairman, 
motion. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  Schwellenb.ach.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  com- 
mittee report  out  favorably  a  resolution  to  be  presented  by  Sena- 
tor Bilbo,  which  In  effect,  although  It  has  different  language.  In 
effect,  Is  the  same  resolution  that  we  agreed  this  morning  to  report 
out. 

Second.  That  the  chairman  Instruct  the  representative  of  the 
legislative  drafting  bureau  to  draw  up  a  bill  amending  the  resolu- 
tion of  Senator  Connally  to  conform  with  the  provisions  and 
conditions  which  existed  in  1935. 

Third  That  the  chairman  appoint  a  subcommittee  to  m.eet  with 
the  President  tomorrow  and  request  that  he  ls.<;ue  an  Executive 
order  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  revised  Connally 
resolution 

Fourth,  that  if  the  President  refuses  to  issue  an  Executive 
order,  or  if  It  is  determined  that  the  President  does  not  have 
the  power  now  to  Lssue  such  an  Executive  order,  that  the  com- 
mittee report  out  simultaneously  with  the  Bilbo  resolution  the 
revised  Connally  resolution. 

Senator    McGill.  Will    you    pardon    me?     Why    should    that    be 
simultaneous?     You  are   going  to  have  to  wait  on  the  President. 
You  are  going  to  see  the  President  before  reporting  the  resolution. 
Senator  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Senator  McGill.  Why  should  the  Bilbo  resolution  have  to  wait 
on  that? 

Senator  Schwellenbach.  Well,  we  will  change  the  resolution  to 
Instruct  the  reporting  of  the  BUbo  resolution  tomorrow  regardless 
of  the  action  of  the  President. 

Senator  McGill.  There  is  only  one  other  thing.  You  don't  say 
anything  about  where  these  loans  should  be  made.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  price  up  to  12  cents,  a  loan  would  be  available 
when  yotir  bcttom  was  nine? 


granary. 

I  would  like  to  make  a 


Senator   Schwellexeach.  I    cover   that      I    :.i!d    that    the    Le:;?- 
lative   Drafting   Service   would    prepare   the    tiung  in  precisely   the 
same  method  as  it  went  through  in  1935. 
The  Chairman.  .^.^  ;t  wci*  m  1935, 
Senator  McGill.  I  was  wondering  if  that  was  In  the  1935  order. 

The    Chairman.  Yes;     it    was. 

Senator  McGill.  Amend  the  Connally  resolution  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  one  tning,  that  the  drafting 
clerk  follow  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  Executive  order  so  tliat  when 
the  committee  sees  "the  Pre-^^ident  ihey  can  say,  "This  is  precisely 
what  you  ordered  or  agreed  to   in    1935  " 

Senator  Schwellenbach    That  was  my  Intention. 

Senator  Haivh  There  is  one  other  thought  that  Senator  Con- 
nally has  suggested,  which  I  think  should  be  considered.  Pro- 
vided they   agree  to  comply  with   the  program   for  next  year. 

The   Chairman.  That   Is   embodied   in   this   resolution? 

Senator   Fraziee.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  embodied  in  the  BUbo  resolu- 
tion. 

Senator  McGill.  No;  the  Bilbo  resolution  Is  that  It  Is  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Congress  to  enact  a  bill. 

Senator  Hatch  I  move  an  amendment  to  include  that  provlsloa 
in  this  draft,  making  it  conditioned  on  their  compliance. 

Senator   McGill    Or   their    agreeing   to    comply. 

The  Chairman  Their  agreeing  to  comply  with  whatever  legls- 
tion  we  pass  subsequent  to  this. 

Senator  Schwellenbach.  I  will  accept  that  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  right,  because  we  are  working 
toward  that  objective. 

You  have  heard  the  motion  of  Senator  Schwillenbach;  all  tn 
favor  say  aye. 

(Motion  carried.) 

Senator  Hatch.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  altogether  disregard 
the  com  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Disregard  the  former  situation,  and  we  are 
starting  now  on  the  basis  of  1935  and  following  it  out. 

Senator  H.atch.  What  I  mean  is  this:  I  have  very  little  cotton 
in  my  State,  although  it  is  of  some  importance  In  New  Mexico, 
but  I  do  realize  the  situation  which  Is  facing  the  corn  producer 
or  is  going  to  confront  them  right  soon,  '.fhis  entirely  disregards 
that.     Is  that  the  wish? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  the  same  situation  exists — I  don't  know. 
You  will  have  to  come  back  here  during  the  recess. 

Senator  Bilbo.  This  resolution  of  mine  takes  care  of  the  com 
situation. 

Senator  McGill.  That  is  with  reference  to  the  proposed  bill  we 
are  going  to  enact  next  session. 

Senator  Bilbo.  He  has  the  same  power  to  come  In  on  the  corn 
In  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  would. 

Senator  McGill.  I  don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  take  care  of 
corn  except  by  a  general  resolution  The  facts  are  the  farmers 
are  having  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  corn  in  order  to  get  it. 

Senator  Frazier.  But  you  have  a  big  crop  coming  and  when  that 
is  harvested  ycu  are  not  going  to  pay  a  big  price  for  It.  It  Is 
estimated  it  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  crops  ever  raised. 

Senator  McGill.  But  how  are  you  going;  to  deal  with  corn  on 
a  proposition  where  you  wouldn't  know  where  to  make  the 
payment? 

Senator  Frazier    Not  now.  but  he  could  under  Executive  order. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Bilbo.  I   think   this  resolution   that  I  am  offering  as  a 
substitute   for  th,e   one   I    asked   to   be   reported    out   prepares   the 
way  for  a  loan  on  all  commodity  crops  thiit  get  Into  distress. 
(Insert  Bilbo  resolution  ) 

Senator  McGill.  That  Is  pr.ictlcally  the  same  as  the  resolution 
we  reported  today.     It  has  already  been  put  on  the  calendar. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  binds  us  to  pass  th.at  kind  of  a  biU  next 
winter. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  right. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  will  get  you  loans  both  on  corn  and 
cotton. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  like  Senator  McGill.  It  may  be  all  right 
to  try  the  Joseph  Act.  but  you  are  dealing  with  a  world  of  traders, 
and  the  minute  they  know  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  weed  and 
a  certain  amount  of  cotton,  all  hell  will  never  budge  them. 

Senator  McGill.  That  is  where  they  know  it  is  subject  to  being 
disposed  of  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Right. 

Senator  McGill,  That  Is  the  way  the  Farm  Board  was;  they 
could  sell  any  day,  and  the  dealers  knew  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  like  we  did  under  Oscar  Johnson.  Every 
time  that  cotton  would  start  up  he  would  hit  it  In  the  head  with 
100,000  bak-s.     Wouldn't  he,  McEtonaJd?     Henry,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Henry.  He  broke  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Broke  the  market  every  time,  but  we  will  cross 
that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolution  offered  by  Sen- 
ator  SCHW'EI.LENBACH. 

Senator   Bilbo,  That    has    been    adopted. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  I  want  to  do,  I  want  the  drafting 
clerk — and  I  would  like  to  have  these  men  that  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  that.  I  think  they  could  do  It  without  any  member 
of  the  committee,  don't  you  think? 

Senator  Hatch.  They  can  call  on  the  committee  U  they  want 
help. 


I 
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The  CHAT««Ai..  YOU  <Irrrft_U« jrtmrlplcs  od  thatjte«nr^  ordto. 


Jency  tumg.  and  I  wUl  pledge  myself  to  cot  le  here  and  work  Jinrt 
hard  for  com  or  anything  elie. 
Now   the  procedure  ts  that  they  are  to  hare 

marrow.    Is  that  It,  Senator  ScHWHJXHBACHp 

Senator  8cHw«Li*iB»iCH.  Tea.  

The  CKAiBMAH.  Have  It  rei^ty  lor  ua  UmJioitow. 


committee,  aa  I  underrtand  It.  ta  to  wait  upon  the  P«8f<*^V^ 


reason,  one  reason  or 
md  pan  such  manda- 


he 
be  done 


mlt  It  to  him  and  In  case  he  says  for  any 

another,  he  cant  do  It,  we  will  come  back 

tory  legislation  as  In  our  Judgment  Is  right 

1  coivratulate  you.  Senator;  thank  you.  ,_*.^  ,« 

Senator  McOn-L  This  resolution  Is  orden  CI  to  be  reported  u 
says  be  cant  make  an  Bxecutlve  ord«t\and 
in  case  he  cant  make  an  Executive  order         ^^..^^.^  .-^  h-„ 

Senator  Coichaixt.  The  Idea  U  to  report  t "««*^^  •?^.°*7* 
tt  on  ths  calendar,  and  then  go  down  to  tto»  Prertdjmt  and 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentler  len 

much  for  your  courtesy.  .^4^,^./i  \ 

("Whereupon,  at  9  30  o'clock  p.  m,  the  coi^ttee  adjourned.) 


Mr.  PreaidEnt,  win  the  Senator 


ifr.  8CHWZIAENBACH. 

yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLZNDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  8CHWELLBNBACH.    I  am  ▼er3 
this  particular  subject  because  of  the 
only  member  of  the  committee  who  wer  t  to  the  White  House 
who  did  not  represent  a  cotton  State,  a  id  I^«^*»^J^^"^^ 
confused  about  this  section  of  the  bill.    '"""'  ''      ""* 


me  is  that  we  cannot 
by  the  cotton  farmer 
a  referendum  is  held 
plan,  it  may  be  that 
of  their  allotted  acre- 


frankly  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concemet ,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  argument  which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  pre- 
soits  does  have  very  considerable  merll . 

We  made  an  agreement  with  the  Prsident  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  as  both  Senators  have  said,  that  this  money 
was  not  to  be  paid  unless  the  farmers  complied.    In  tlie 
course  of  the  conversation  with  the  Pr  sident  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  money  would  not  be  pa  d  until  next  August 
There  was  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  about  that.    I  shoulc 
like  to  have  the  Senator  from  Louiiiana  answer  directly 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  S<fUth  Canrfina  that  as 
long  as  it  is  to  be  a  compulsory  progrs  m,  anyway,  and  there 
Is  no  way  they  can  get  out  of  comply|Qg  with  the  program. 
or  cooperating  with  the  program,  that 
use  of  hoW^"g  up  the  payment  imtil 

ting  the  money  lie  in  the  Treasury  instead  of  going  to  the 
fanners.  I  rtiould  like  to  hear  some  Expression  by  the  Sen- 
ator on  that  precise  question. 

Mr.  EIXENDiER.    What  is  botherinj 
determine  whether  there  is  compliano 
until  he  actually  plants  his  cotton.    1 
and  the  farmers  favor  a  compulsory 
guite  a  few  farmers  will  plant  in  excesi 
age.  and  if  they  do,  certainly  those  f^umers  should  not  get 
anything  under  the  plan. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  with  he  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yi^d. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Does  the  Senator  ijeally  think  that  there 
are  farmers  who  will  deliberately  plan ;  in  excess  of  the  acre- 
age, when  in  the  bill,  in  order  to  privent  them  from  doing 
that,  it  is  provided  that  if  I  buy  any  cotton.  I  have  to  pay  75 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  cotton,  ani,  in  addition,  that  the 
fanner,  because  he  sells  me  that  cott  »n,  cannot  get  a  dollar 
under  any  law  for  cooperating?  He  w  11  not  get  a  dollar,  and 
the  fellow  who  buys  the  cotton  will  jay  the  price  and  then 
be  penalized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  certainly  do;s  not  cooperate  if  he 
plants  in  excess  of  his  quoU.  and  I  t  o  not  believe  a  farmer 
who  docs  that  ought  to  get  a  peniy  under  the  existing 

agreement.  ^^  ^    ^ 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Does  the  Senator  b  ilieve  we  ought  to  keep 
people  out  of  that  money  until  next  all  because  of  the  fear 
that  some  man  will  plant  in  excess  )f  his  allotted  acreage, 
knowing  In  advance  that  If  he  does  that  he  cannot  get  a 
dollar,  and  knowing  that  the  man  wh  o  buys  will  have  to  pay 
75  percent?  If  the  SenatMr  does  beli  !ve  that,  why  not  make 
It  100  percent,  and  let  us  make  certai  q? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  So  far  as  I  aei  concerned,  payments 
eoald  be  made  the  moment  it  Is  f ou  nd  that  any  particular 
farmer  has  complied  with  the  acreag<  t  allotment.  If  there  is 
a  desire  to  put  it  that  way,  that  is  all  right  with  me;  but 
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It  ready  for  us  to- 


and  then  the 


seU  It. 
committee. 


much  interested  in 
fact  that  I  was  the 


But  I  must  say. 


I  do  not  believe  I  would  put  a  date  in  the  bill,  just  so  long 
as  the  farmer  has  complied  with  the  1938  program:  and,  m 
my  opinion,  that  can  be  found  out  as  soon  as  he  gets  through 

planting  cotton.  l  *     *i. 

Mr   OVERTON.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  to  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  that  apparently  they  are  in  harmony  in  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  an  understanding  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  with  the  President  with  reference  to  these 
payments  but  there  is  one  thing  which  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  overlooked— that  we  are  not  necessarily 
going  to  have  a  compuLiory  program  as  to  cotton.    There 
must  be  a  referendum,  and  suppose  on  the  referendum  more 
than  one-third  vote  against  the  compulsory  quoU;  although 
the  bill  may  be  enacted,  we  will  not  have  a  compulsory  quota. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  if  there  is  not  a  compulsory 
program,  then  I  will  admit  that  there  Is  no  reason  for  the 
removal  of  the  requirements,  and  by  amendment  provision 
can  be  made  to  require  compliance  as  originally  intended. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  catches  my 
point.  The  bill  may  be  enacted  into  law,  but  before  there  is 
a  national  quota  fixed  there  must  be  a  referendum  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  must  vote  for  the  national  quota.  So 
the  bUl  may  be  enacted  into  law.  but  there  may  not  be  any 
I  compulsory  program. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  If  the  fixing  of  the  quota  for  this  year  ia 
not  left  with  the  Secretary,  but  will  be  enforced  only  upon 
the  determination  m  a  referendum,  then  the  section  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  apply  when  that  is  done.  The 
Senator  and  I  agree  on  that. 
Mr.  OVERTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  If  there  is  a  compulsory  program,  it  is  use- 
less to  make  the  farmer  wait  until  next  November  or  Decem- 
ber for  the  subsidy  on  his  cotton  which  was  sold  in  Sep- 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  in  that  coimec- 
tion.  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  are  to  have  a 
compulsory  program. 

WEST    VTHGINIA    POSTMASTERS 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  the  ncan- 
inations  of  12  postmasters  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
were  confirmed  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  way.  I  ask  that 
the  list  be  inserted  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

POSTTMASTEKS 

[Nominations  reconsidered  and  rpstored  to  the  oilendar  December 

1,    1837  1 

■WTST    VIBGINIA 


Ed-wln   Caperton.   Alloy      Office  became  Presidential. 
William  H    Hllbum,  Bevcrlv      Office  became  Presidential. 
Anna  S   Been.  Camden  on  Gauley.     Office  became  PresldentiaL 
Blanche  L    O'Del!.  Hastin^.'?      Office  became  Presidential. 
George  W.  Kilmer,  H^xigesvllle.     Office  became  Presidential. 
GecH-ge  L    Carlisle,  Hulsbcro.     Office  became  Presidential. 
Kerth  Nottingham.  Marlmton.  In  place  of  E.  G.  Herald.  deceaBed. 
Nell  Bcnnen  WoUord,  P:chen.>.     Office  became  Presidential. 
George  L.  Wilcoxon.  Tarns.     Office  became  Presidential. 
Merle  G    Raab.  Trladelphla.     Office  became  Presidential. 
Myrtle  W    OrndorS,  V.'.ixdeiisvllie.     CnHcc  became  Presidential. 
Thelma  P,  Forbes.  West  Liberty.     Office  became  Presidential. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  did  ncl  know  of  a  telegram  which 
had  been  received  by  my  secretary,  as  follows: 

Weston.  W.  Va.,  November  21. 
Wn.Li.\M  Fbt, 

Clerk,  Post  Office  and  Post   Roads  C<.mmittce. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C 
Senator  Holt  111.     Desires  noniinations  lie  Id  under  conalderatlon 
until  he  notifies  you. 

Jr^wir  E.  Tati,or, 
Secretary  to  Senator  Holt. 

It  seems  that  no  further  communication  was  received,  no 
protests  were  made  against  any  of  these  postmasters,  no 
charges  of  any  kind  were  filed,  and,  under  the  rules  of  the 
committee,  the  nominations  were  reported  and  they  were 
duly  confirmed,  although  I  may  say  I  did  not  know  they  had 
been  confirmed. 
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Yesterday,    howrver.    T   received    the    following    telegram 

addressed  to  mo: 

Weston.  W   Va. 

I  rf^quosted  that  the  postmaster  nomination  for  West  Virginia  be 

held  until   my  return  to  Wa-shingtcn.     This   was  done  b.eause   of 

illness   that   ha.s   proven- ed    me   from   leaving   my   home      To  takt 

advantage  of  this  and  submit  the  names  to  the  Senate  is  cheap. 

Rush  D  Holt 

Mr.  Prrsident,  if  I  had  thought  only  of  the  wording  of  the 
telegram.  I  prcbably  would  not  be  on  the  floor  at  this  time; 
bu*  I  overlook  the  di.'-.courtcsy  of  the  telegram,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  b^^  pcrfccliy  fair  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  I  hope  I  am  to  every  other  Senator,  immediately  on 
it.h  receipt  yesterday  I  a.sked  that  the  several  postmaster  nomi- 
nations be  restored  to  the  calendar,  and  the  ofSce  of  tho 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  been  notified,  so  that  he  can 
take  whatever  steps  he  may  care  to  take. 

In  the  meantime  I  find  that  11  of  the  12  ponmasters  have 
been  fourth-class  postmasters,  appointed  under  the  civil- 
service  rules,  but  their  offices  have  become  Presidential, 
which  is  the  reason  for  the  nominations  having  been  sent 
here.  As  to  those  11,  I  have  this  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment : 

In  the  case  of  all  of  the  West  Virginia  postmasters,  whose  office 
was  made  Presidential  on  July  1.  1937.  the  old  poetmaster  (incum- 
bent) was  recommended  for  confirmation.  Some  of  these  were 
appointed  when  the  office  was  fourth  class  under  this  administra- 
tion and  some  under  a  previous  administration.  None,  however, 
are  new  appointments  on  or  subsequent  to  JtUy  1,  1937. 

I  take  it  that  under  those  circumstances  no  one  would 
want  to  hold  up  the  confirmation  of  all  11  nominees.  If  any 
charges  are  made  against  them,  or  as  to  any  others,  the 
names  of  these  nominees  will  be  kept  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  for  a  short  time,  so  that  such  charges  may  be 
made,  and,  if  necessary,  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

I  make  this  statement  in  justice  to  myself  and  in  justice 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

RECESS 

Mr.  POPE.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until 
11  o'clock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes p.  m.»  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
December  3.  1937,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursd.\y,  December  2,  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  as  we  stand  before  Thee,  may 
there  be  grace  and  beauty  shining  in  our  hearts.  O  Spirit 
of  Truth,  shine  through,  and  may  our  upward  look  give 
courage  to  our  earthward  step.  Strengthen  us  with  the 
power  of  that  faith  which  is  essentially  creative.  Guard  us 
with  that  wisdom  which  is  more  precious  than  gold,  and 
bless  us  with  those  riches  which  give  sweetness  and  nobility 
of  soul.  Into  Thy  tender  and  merciful  care  we  commend  our 
beloved  Speaker  and  all  Members  of  the  Congi'ess.  We  pray 
that  the  bonds  of  loyalty  and  friendship  may  be  strength- 
ened between  all  our  fellow  citizens.  O  bless  all  men,  and 
may  they  be  clothed  in  their  right  minds,  and  keep  us  in 
the  way  that  leads  to  life  everlasting.  In  the  name  of  our 
Savior.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

PRmLEGE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege 
of  the  House  and  offer  a  resolution,  which  I  send  to  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House   Resolution   366 

Whereas  it  is  stated  in  the  public  press  that  the  genUeman 
from    Texas    [Mr.    Dus]    has    publicly    stated    that:   "They    have 


swapped  everything  today  but  the  Capttol.  They  have  traded 
and  promised  Members  everything  to  get  them  on  that  pet.tion. 
They  even  told  the  Florida  delegation  they  would  get  the  Florida 
ship  canal.  I  heard,  if  they  signed  Tlipy  promi.sed  5=0  nvarh  there 
won't  be  anything   left   for  tho  Fodeml   Government";    and 

Whereas  the  gemieman  from  V.rgmia  [Mr.  Robertson]  l-s 
quoted  m  the  public  press  as  having  stated  on  the  ttoor  of  the 
Hou'ie:  "Charges  the  House  farm  bill  was  Ijemg  made  'a  pun!" 
Icg-rolllng  proposition'  to  get  signatures  on  the  wace  and  hour 
petition  were  openly  made  in  the  House  by  Representative  A 
Willis  Robertson,  Democrat,  of  Virginia.  He  spoke  ol  efforts  to 
'trade  support  for  the  farm  measure  in  return  for  ^upiiort  for 
the  wage  and  hour  measure.'  'Reprisals  are  openrly  threatened.' 
said  Robertson,  'If  southern  Members  who  con.sclentiou--ly  believe 
that  the  pending  wage  and  hour  bill  is  fundamentally  unsound 
a;;d  i:-.herent!y  unworkable  do  not  promptly  march  to  the  Clerks 
drsk  and  sign  the  petition  to  bring  up  the  wage  and  hour 
rntasure'     :   TTierefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  ."ipeclal  committee  consisting  of  five  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  to  investigate  such  statement* 
and  report  Its  findings  and  recommendation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Speaker  announced  that 
the  ayes  seemed  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  t^e  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — yeas  279,  nays 
94,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  56,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  9] 
YEAS--279 


Allen,  Del. 

Allen,  La. 

Amlle 

Anderson.  Mo. 

Arnold 

Ash  brook 

Harden 

Barry 

Beam 

Belter 

Bell 

Bernard 

Blcrmaun 

Bigelow 

Blndtrup 

Bland 

Bloom 

Boland.  Pa. 

Boren 

Boyer 

Boykin 

Brooks 

Brown 

Buck 

Buckler.  Minn. 

Bulwinkle 

Burch 

Byrne 

Caldwell 

Cannon.  Mo. 

Cartwright 

Casey.  Mass. 

Celler 

Champion 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clark.  N.  C. 

Claypool 

Cochran 

Coffee.  Nebr. 

Coffee.  Wash. 

Colden 

Connery 

Cooley 

Cooper 

Cox 

Cravens 

C^eal 

Crosby 

Crosser 

Crowe 

CuUen 

Cummlngs 

Curley 

Deen 

Dempsey 

DeRouen 

Dicks  te  In 

Dies 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dockweller 


Dorsey 

Doughton 

Doxey 

Drew.  Pa. 

Driver 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Ebc-rharter 

Eckert 

Elcher 

Elliott 

Evans 

Fariey 

Ferguson 

Fernandez 

Fitzgerald 

Fltzpatnck 

Flannagan 

Fleger 

F.eUher 

Forand 

Ford.  Calif, 

Ford.  Miss. 

Frev,  Pa. 

Fries.  111. 

Fuller 

Fulmer 

Gambrlll,  Md. 

Garrett 

Gasqut? 

Gehrmann 

Gildea 

Gingery 

Goidsbo  rough 

Gray,  Ind. 

Gray.  Pa. 

Green 

Greenwood 

Greever 

Gregory 

Griffith 

Grtswold 

Haines 

Hamilton 

Hancock.  N.  C. 

Hart 

Harter 

Havenner 

Healey 

Hill,  Ala, 

Hill,  Wash, 

Honeyman 

Hook 

Houston 

Hunter 

Imhoff 

Izac 

Jacobsen 

Jarman 

Jenckes,  Ind. 


John.jon,  W.  Va. 

Jones 

Kee 

Kelly,  ni. 

Kennedy.  Md. 

Kennedy,  N.  Y. 

Keogh 

Kerr 

Kirwan 

Kitchens 

Kleberg 

Koclalkowskl 

Koppleniann 

Kramer 

K\  a.e 

Lambeth 

Lanham 

Lanzetta 

Larrabee 

L<'a 

Lea/y 

Le.'^m.skl 

Lewis,  Colo. 

Lewis,  Md. 

Long 

Lucas 

Luckey,  Nebr. 

Luecke.  Mich. 

Mc. Andrews 

McClellan 

McCormack 

McGehee 

McGranery 

McKeough 

McLaughlin 

McMillan 

McReynolds 

McSweeney 

Mahon,  S.  C. 

Mahon,  Tex. 

Maloney 

Martin.  Colo. 

Masslngale 

Maverick 

Mead 

Meeks 

Merrttt 

Mills 

Mitchell,  ni. 

Mitchell.  Tenn. 

Moser.  Pa. 

Mosler,  Ohio 

Mouton 

Murdock.  Ariz. 

Murdock.  Utah 

Nel.son 

Nichols 

Norton 

O'Brien,  111. 

O'Brien.  Mich. 


Johnson.Luther  A.O'Connell,  Mont 
Johnson,  Lyndon  O'Connell.  E.  I. 
Johnson,  Okla.       O'Connor,  Mont. 


O'Connor,  N.  Y. 

ODay 

O'Leary 

OMa:;ey 

O'Neal,  Ky, 

O  Nell!.  N   J. 

O 'Toole 

Owen 

Pace 

Palmisano 

Parsons 

Pat  man 

Patrick 

Patterson 

Patten 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Petpr.son,  Oa. 

Pettengill 

Pierce 

Po'.k 

Qulnn 

Rabaiit 

Ramsay 

Rami?  peck 

Ftandolph 

Rankin 

Ray  bum 

Reilly 

Richards 

Rlgney 

Robertson 

Robinson.  Utah 

Rogers,  Okla. 

Romjue 

Ryan 

Sacks 

Sadowskl 

Sanders 

Satterfleld 

Schaefer,  HI. 

Schneider,  Wis. 

Schuetz 

Schulte 

Scott 

Scrugham 

Secrest 

Shanley 

Shannon 

Biro  vie h 

Smith,  Va. 

Smith,  Wash, 

Smith,  W.  Va. 

Snyder.  Pa. 

Somers.  N.  Y. 

South 

Sparkman 

Spence 

Stack 

Starnes 

Steag&ll 

Butphln 

Sweeney 

Swope 
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Tfcylor.  Colo. 

Telgan 

Terry 

Thorn 

Tborr.as,  Tex. 
Thomason,  Tex. 


Allen,  r.l. 

Andmen.  Minn. 

Andrews 

Ar«nd3 

Bacon 

Barton 

Bates 

Boileau 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Carter 

Caae,  S.  Dak. 

Church 

CI  aeon 

Cluett 

Cole.  N.  T. 

Colmer 

Crawford 

Crowther 

CuJktn 

DtrlLwn 

Dondero 

Dowell 


Aleshlre 

Allen.  Pa. 

Atkinson 

Boehne 

Beylan.  N.  T. 

Bradley 

Buckley.  N.  T. 

Cannon,  Wla. 

Citron 

Cole.  Md. 

Colllna 

Coetello 

Daly 

Delaney 


Thompaon.  m. 

To;  an 

Towey 

Transue 

Turner 

Umstead 

Vincent,  B.  M. 


,  "Ft  Bd 


,Qik 


Vinson. 
Vinson. 
Voorhla 
Wallgren 

Warren 

West 

Whlttlnglbn 


NAYS— 94 


Eaton 

Engel 

Engiebrlgbt 

Fish 

Gamble.  N.  T. 

Gear  hart 

GUchrist 

Guyer 

G  Wynne 

Halleck 

Hancock.  V.  Y. 

Hartley 

Hendrlcki 

Hobua 

Hoffman 

Holmes 

Hope 

Bull 

Jarrett 

Jenkins.  Ohio 

Jenks.  M.  H. 

Kenncy 

Kluzer 

BLnutson 

ANSWZRKD 


Uass. 


lAmberta^a 
Lamneck 
Lord 
Luce 

Mapee 

liartin 

Mason 

Mlchener 

Mott 

Oliver 

Pearson 

Plumley 

Powers 

Beece 

Reed.  ni. 

Beed.  N 

Rees 

Blch 

Robslon 

Rockefeller 

Elogers 

Ruthcrfc^ 

Sauthoff 

'TRESKNtr 


Tean. 


Kaiis 


Ky. 


&[as8. 


Ludlow 
NOT  VOTING — 16 


DeUuth 
Disney 

Dltter 

Douglas 

Drewry,  Va. 

■dmlston 

Blenbogen 

Paddls 

Plannery 

Oavagan 

Glfford 

Harlan 

Harrington 

Hennlngs 


Hlldebra  adt 


Johnson 

KeUer 

KeUy. N 

KnllBn 

Lemke 

McFarlaiia 

McGratl 

Mc< 

Maas 

Magnusiin 

Mansflelfl 

May 

Pfelfer 


cGroaity 


So  the  motion  to  lay  the  resolu 
Agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followinj; 
On  the  vote: 


Minne  ota. 


of  New  York, 
of  Idaho. 


Mr  Drewry  of  Virginia   (for)    with  Mr 

Mr  Oavagan   (for)   with  Mr.  Maas   fagalist) 

Mr  Manrteld  (for)   with  Mr,  Glfford   (agilnst). 

Mr  Pleifer  (for)  with  Mr.  Wolfenden   (ai^alnst). 

Mr  Atkinson   (for)    with  Mr.  Douglas   (against). 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  McFarlane  with  Mr.  Lemke. 

Mr    Sullivan  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Plannery. 

Mr.  Boehne  with  Mr.  Wearln. 

Mr    Collins  with  Mr.  Knlflln. 

Mr    Sumners  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Buckley 

Mr    Boylan  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Whit  i 

Mr    Harlan  with  Mr    Poace. 

Mr.  KeUy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hennlni  [s 

Mr   DeUney  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Pennsylv  - 

Mr.  D»ly  with  Mr.  PhllUps. 

Mr.  SheppMd  with  Mr.  May. 

Mr.  Faddls  with  Mr.  Citron. 

Mr.  Disney  with  Mr.  Aleshlre. 

Mr.  Mclaughlin  changed  his 

Mr.  MANSPEELD.    Mr.  Speaker, 

The  SPEAKER.    Was  the 
when  his  name  was  called? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
called  out  of  the  Chamber  for  just  e 
know  when  my  name  was  called. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman 

The  result  of  the  vote  was 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


gentlem  an 


annou  need 


ELXCTXON  TO   COMM  ITTDS 

Mr.  DODQHTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  J.  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

House  Resolution 
Resolved,  That  Sam  C.  MAasmGALS. 
hereby,  elected  »  member  of  the  st&ndU  « 
Qt  RepresentatlTes  cm  tbe  Judlclazy. 

Tb3  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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ion  cu  the  table  was 


pairs: 


Mtter   (against). 


vcte 


from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
desire  to  vote. 
present  and  listening 


I  was  present,  but  was 
few  minutes.    I  do  not 


(|oes  not  qualify. 

as  above  recorded- 
the  table. 
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367  ' 

Oklahoma,  be.  and  he  ta 
Committee  of  the  House 


Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr  Sp<^aker,  I  offer  a  furtiier  privi- 
leged resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  368 

Resolved  That  Lawkence  J  Conneht  of  Massachusetts,  be  and 
he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of  th-  standing  Ccmmlttees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives   on   Education   ancl   Patents. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer  a  further  priv- 
ileged resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House    Rf'solution    369 
Resolvec'    That  John  MrSw^rNFT,  of  Ohio.  be.  and  he  is  hereby, 
elected    a    member    of    the    stanrtmE;    Committee    of    the    House    of 
Representatives   on   Foreign    Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  further  priv- 
ileged resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hou.se    Resolution   370 

Resolved.  That  Davx  E.  SATrrRnrLD,  of  Virginia,  be.  and  he  Is 
hereb;-.  elected  a  member  of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Judiciitry. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  subject  of 
raising  consumer  prices  by  law. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a5k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Record  on  the  subject  of  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan' 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  The  Record  and  include  therein 
a  radio  address  delivered  on  November  27,  1937, 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Sp^^aker,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  RrroRo  on  Hou.";e  Joint  Reso- 
lution 453, 

The  SPEAKER,     Is  there  cbjeciion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  object ;on, 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Sp<^aker.  I  a.'-k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
address  I  delivered  last  evening  at  Ipswich,  Ma.ss.,  commemo- 
rating the  one  himdred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  Ordinance. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
ITiere  was  no  objection. 

THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  JON'ES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8505 1  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  re- 
sources and  to  provide  an  adequate  ond  balanced  flow  of 
agricultural  ccmmodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Tne  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  -^^ale  cf  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  8505.  with  Mr.  Warren  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unai-.inious-consent  agree- 
men'-.  all  general  debate  has  expired.  TLie  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  lor  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of   1937." 

Title  I — Declaration  of  Policy,  Amendments  to  Soil  Conservation 

AND   Domestic    Allotment   Act,   and   Dejinitions 

declaration  of  policy 

Section  1.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
continue  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  national  resources,  pre- 
venting the  wasteful  use  of  soil  fertility,  and  of  preserving,  main- 
taining, and  rebuilding  the  farm  and  ranch  land  resources  in  the 
national  public  interest:  to  accomplish  these  purposes  through 
the  encouragement  of  soil-building  and  soil-conserving  crops  and 
practices  and  regulating  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  soil- 
depleting  crops;  to  assist  farmers  in  accomplishing  these  purposes 
by  securing  so  far  as  Is  practicable  parity  income  and  prices  and 
to  a.s.'^ist  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  through 
storage,  warehousing,  or  providing  for  reserve  supplies,  and  to 
assist  in  the  marketing  of  such  commoditie.s  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  for  export, 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  a  question. 

I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  if  the  committee  has  any 
committee  amendments  to  offer  and,  if  so,  would  he  mind 
telling  us.  briefly,  what  the  amendments  are? 

Mr.  JONES.  There  are  a  number  of  correcting  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered.  The  one  that  the  gentleman 
may  be  interested  in  with  respect  to  cotton  will  be  one  to 
exempt  from  the  penalty  provisions  any  producer  whose  ac- 
tual production  is  not  in  excess  of  1,500  pounds  of  lint 
cotton. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     The  committee  has  agreed  on  that? 

Mr.  JONES.    The  committee  has  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  RAI^KIN.     At  what  page  is  that? 

Mr.  JONEQ.     Page  63. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  question? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Did  the  committee  place  in  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision for  the  exemption  of  cotton  growers  who  have  staple 
of  1 '2-inch  length  or  longer  from  the  provisions  as  to  quota? 

Mr.  JONES.    That  is  in  the  bill,  1  '2  inch  or  longer. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Let  me  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  a  further  question.  Is  that  the  only  im- 
portant committee  amendment  you  have  outside  of  clarify- 
ing or  correcting  amendments? 

Mr.  JONES.  There  are  several  amendments  and  I  would 
hate  to  say  that  none  of  the  others  is  important.  We  have 
one  on  page  60,  I  believe  it  i.s,  to  make  the  cotton  provision 
conform  on  county  allotments  to  the  other  provisions  and  we 
have  qtiite  a  few  amendments  that  will  be  offered  through- 
out the  bill,  but  these  are  the  principal  ones. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  about 
the  three-bale  amendment.  Does  that  mean  that  the  little 
fellow  will  be  permitted  to  raise  three  bales  of  cotton  regard- 
less of  other  provi.sions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES.  There  will  be  no  marketing  quota  or  penalty 
put  on  him  if  he  does  not  priDduce  more  than  three  bales  of 
500  pounds  each. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  ChairTian,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  yield  to  me  to  iisk  a  further  question  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TARVER.  This  provision  for  the  exemption  of  the 
little  farmer  includes  in  the  word  "producer"  the  tenant  and 
the  sharecropper? 

Mr.  JONES.  It  includes  both  producers  and  tenants.  As 
I  understand,  they  do  not  riake  any  allotments  to  share- 
croppers at  all.  They  are  made  through  the  landlord  and 
therefore  there  will  be  no  m£.rketing  quota  or  penalty  at  all 
on  the  sharecropp)er.  * 

Mr.  TARVER.  There  is  then  no  protection  for  the  share- 
cropper in  the  amendment  the  gentleman  proposes  to  offer? 

Mr.  JONES.  The  sharecropper  will  not  have  any  quota 
or  penalty  either. 


Mr.  TARVER.  Yet  the  Senate  bill  provides  for  an  exemp- 
tion to  the  sharecropper  of  5  acres.  The  gentleman's  com- 
mittee is  not  so  liberal. 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes:  because  he  can  grow  cotton  without 
any  penalty.  The  sharecropper  can  grow  his  full  allotment 
and  will  never  be  subject  to  any  penalty.  We  are  more  lib- 
eral because  the  sharecropper  will  never  be  subject  to  a 
quota  or  a  penalty. 

Mr.  TARVER.     His  rights  are  dependent 

Mr.  JONES.  They  are  dependent  on  his  contract  with  the 
landlord  and  we  cannot  interfere  with  that,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  exempt  him  entirely. 

Mr.  TARVER,  If  the  landlord  has  10  or  12  sharecroppers 
and  his  allotment  is  not  sufficient  to  let  each  one  of  them 
have  the  3-bale  exemption,  they  may  not  be  able  to  get 
any  exemption  whatever. 

Mr.  JON'ES.  The  sharecropper  is  without  any  limitation 
and  can  get  all  he  can  grow. 

Mr.  TARVER,  Or  all  that  he  can  get  permission  from 
his  landlord  to  grow. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  gentleman  understands  we  cannot  go 
into  land  titles  and  force  a  landlord  to  use  the  share- 
cropper. 

Mr.  TARVER.  But  you  can  let  the  landlord  have  enough 
exemption  and  provide  tiiat  these  exemptions  shall  apply 
to  the  landlord  in  order  to  enable  him  to  rent  the  share- 
cropper land  and  permit  him  to  raise  as  much  as  three 
bales  without  penalty. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  think  in  all  probability  the  average  share- 
cropper will  probably  get  more  than  the  amount  the  gentle- 
man suggests,  and,  if  you  included  the  sharecropper  in 
this,  it  would  tend  to  limit  them.  We  do  not  put  any  limit 
on  the  sharecropper.  If  he  can  make  20  bales  he  is  not 
subject  to  the  quota  or  the  limit. 

Mr.  TARVER.  He  is  limited  by  the  limitation  you  put  on 
his  landlord. 

Mr.  JONES.  Oh,  no;  he  is  limited,  of  course,  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  Limited  in  the  amount  of  land  he  may  have. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment.  I  make  this  pro  forma  motion  rather 
than  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  paragraph,  for  fear  that 
imder  the  circumstances  the  judgment  of  the  House  might 
be  colored  by  a  division  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  main 
part  of  the  bill.  It  is  in  protest  against  the  section  that  I 
rise. 

When  I  came  here  hardly  a  week  passed  that  some  bill  did 
not  come  before  the  House  with  a  preamble.  Invariably  at 
the  end  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  a  motion  to  strike  out 
the  preamble  was  made  and  never  was  there  objection  to  that 
motion.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  yotmg  gentlemen  in 
the  departments  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue,  who 
are  now  WTiting  the  first  drafts  of  our  bills,  not  trained  in 
the  science  of  bill  drafting  nor  familiar  with  the  long-time 
sentiments  of  the  House,  have  been  adopting  a  clever  expedi- 
ent, an  tmhappy  expedient,  for  escaping  precedent  by  get- 
ting their  preambles  into  the  body  of  the  bill.  This  strikes 
me  as  wretched  lawmaking.  It  strikes  me  as  most  unfor- 
tunate, something  that  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Look  at  what  this  bill  says  in  the  first  paragraph: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  continue — 

certain  things.  The  proper  place  for  that  is  in  a  speech.  It 
is  probably  inserted  here,  and  certainly  in  various  other 
places  in  the  course  of  the  bill  speeches  are  inserted,  in  the 
hope  of  shaping  the  judgment  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  law  is  created  for  one  of  tJiree  purposes — to 
command  citizens  to  do  things,  to  permit  citizens  to  do  things, 
or  to  forbid  citizens  to  do  things.  To  declare  a  policy,  to 
annoimce  a  belief,  or  to  state  a  fact,  is  not  an  injtmction  nor 
a  permission.  It  invites  litigation,  it  confuses  litigation,  and 
it  accomplishes  no  useful  purpose. 

The  proper  place  for  it  is  where  the  counsel  for  plaintiff 
or  defendant  presents  argument  before  the  courts. 
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The  practice  of  preambles  grew  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
astonishing  proportions  in  the  State  legislatures.  They 
found  out  the  unwisdom  of  it  and  have  gradually  lessened 

its  use. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  a|t  the  proper  time 
the  House,  without  the  prejudice  inevitab 
cumstances  as  those  prevailing  at  the  mbment,  may  after 
giving  calm  consideration  to  the  question,  determine  whether 
it  will  continue  to  permit  what  seems  to  ^e  the  outrageous 
practice  of  putting  speeches  into  statutes 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gjcntleman  yieW 

Mr.  LUCE.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  gentleman  understanils  that  the  reason 
for  putting  in  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
several  times  has  commented  on  these  statements,  and  given 
weight  to  them  in  rendering  its  opinion 

Mr.  LUCE.    The  Supreme  Court  has  tlo  some  small  ex- 
tent, a  limited  extent,  paid  attention  thtreto 
the  preamble  is  not  allowed  to  affect  tht 
the   courts,   although  they   may   consult 
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incidental  purposes.  Whether  there  shculd  be  preambles 
in  bills  durmg  their  consideration  in  th€  House  is  not  the 
question  I  stress  at  the  moment.  My  prot<  st  today  is  against 
the  enactment  of  these  things  into  law.      Applause.] 

FAKTTT   PRICES  FOR  TARiATR3 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
last  word.    Many  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  question  of  parity  prices,  and  I 
minute  or  two  to  suggest  that  on  page  14 
loans  may  be  made  when  authorized  upor 
tion  of  the  Secretary  and  with  the  appioval  of  the  Presi- 
dent.    The  only  way  that   we  have  beein  able   to  find  to 
present  this  question  to  the  House  for 


to  strike  out  the 

lave  been  working 

;ise  to  take  just  a 

it  is  provided  that 

the  recommenda- 


i  vote  is  to  strike 


out  the  provision  authorizing  It  and  inseijt  the  word  "shall," 
compelling  loans  to  be  made,  and  then 
strike    out    the   words    and    figures    "55 
more  than  75  percent."  ?o  as  to  make 
loans  shall  be  made  at  parity  prices  or 


production  that  is   consumed  in  the   dcjmestic   market.     I 

admit  that  is  not  a  good  way  to  legislate, 

only  way  that  we  can  get  the  question  be 

committee.    After  all.  this  bill  will  be  wittton  in  conference 

between  the  House  and  Senate,  and  when  we  compel  parity 

prices  on  loans,  the  question  will  be  wid( 

ferees  to  write  a  bill  that  will  permit 


but  that  seems  the 
ore  the  conf'^rence 


open  for  the  con- 
jarity  pnces  to  be 


paid.    It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  many  Members  of  the 

House  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  we  know  will  not  likely  give 

the  farmers  more  than  10  cents  a  poujid  for  cotton,  and 

which   means — and  I   am   liberal  when 

pound — 10  cents  an  hour  for  labor.    Five 

6  cents  an  hour  for  labor  and  10-cent  cotton  means  10  cents 


an  hour  for  labor.     How  can  Members 

5  cents  an  hour  and  10  cents  an  hour  for 

farms  and  then  vote  for  Industry  to  huve  a  wage  several 

times  that  high?     It  is  something  that  w ;  ought  to  consider. 

I  find  that  the  city  Members  are  very  li  leral.  they  are  gen- 
erous. They  want  to  do  what  Is  right  toward  the  Members 
from  the  rural  areas,  and  I  appreciate 
to  go  along  with  them ;  but  at  the  same  tiine  I  hope  that  they 
will  place  themselves  in  our  place  and  see  what  a  predica- 
ment we  would  be  in  if  we  voted  for 
labor  for  our  own  people  and  then  voted  fir  several  times  that 
much  for  others.  We  certainly  should  gfve  the  farmers  the 
parity  price. 

I  realize  this  committee  has  performed  great  work  on  this 
legislation  and  that  they  have  done  tlie  best  they  could. 


They  have  had  to  compromise,  they  had 
realize  that,  but  at  the  same  time  this 
prices.  If  these  amendments  are  adopted, 
conference,  and  then  through  the  efforts 
man  and  the  other  conferees  I  am  hop<  f ul  something  con- 
structive will  be  worked  out  in  that  direc  Lion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  ge^iUeman  from  Texas 
has  expired. 


In  England 
determination  of 
the   preamble   for 


n  lines  17  and  18 
percent    and    net 

t  compulsory  that 
that  part  of  th? 


I  say   10   cents  a 
cent  cotton  means 


justify  voting  for 
labor  on  the  cotton 


o  give  and  take.    I 

question  of  parity 

can  be  thrown  into 

of  our  good  chair - 


M     COCJIRAN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
laiJt  "two  words.    I  recall  very  weU  the  remarks  of  a  former 
Pre^-denr    rhe   late   CaMn   Coolidge,   when   he   said.   "Tne 
farmer  must  work  out  his  own  salvation."     I  never  agreed 
in  full  with  Mv.  Coolidge  at  that  time,  but  with  an  amend- 
msnt  maki::s  ttiat  statement  read  "Tlie  farnv.r  mur^:  help 
to  work  ou^  his  own  salvation".  I  agree.    There  would  be  no 
farm  bOl  tcdav  nor  would  there  have  been  an  extraordinary 
session  of  Congress  if  the  farmers  of  this  couniry  h^id  con- 
trolled prccuction  and  given  some  thought  to  what  was  sure 
to  h.tppi-n  if  the  yield  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  other  com- 
modities resulted  in  great  surpluses.    Everv'one  agrees  that 
the  prices  Ye  is  r'-ceivlng  today  is  far  below  that  to  which  the 
farmer  is  enUtled.    Had  the  farmer  assisted  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation  he  would  not  have  planted  every  acre  of  soil 
that  he  coit relied,  and  had  they  been  in  a  position  where 
thjey  cculd  and  did  control  production  the  price  today  would 
be  equal  tC'  if  not  in  excess  of  the  price  during  lean  years. 
It  is  ju-st  as  easy  for  the  manufacturer  to  destroy  his  bu.-,ine^ 
as  it  is  for  the  farmer  to  place  himself  in  a  position  where 
ho  Will  be  facing  bankruptcy  by  producing  too  much.    For 
instance,  L^^  the  shoe  manufacturer  produced  500.000  more 
pairs  of  .shD€s  than  he  knows  he  could  sell,  no  one  ccmcs  to 
his  re:>cue.  nor  should  they  assist  him.     He  survives  because 
he  limits  his  output  to  the  demand.     I  W'H  -J  l;kf  :o  see  the 
faxmer  in  a  position  financially  where  he  Louid,  when  there 
is  a  preat  surplus,  store  hu-  procuct.s  and  release  only  a  suffi- 
cient, amount  to  hold  up  the  price.     That  probably  is  idle 
talk.  b-caii.=e  you  will  no  doubt  say,  "How  are  you  going  to 
control  6.000,000  farmers?" 

What  ha=  happened  ;n  the  past  to  the  farmer  should  serve 
as  a  lesson  to  the  generation  that  succeeded  him.  He  is 
entuled  to  a  fair  price  for  that  which  he  produces  the  .same 
as  the  manufacturer  is  and  if  he  received  a  Tair  share  of 
what  the  consumer  pavs  for  his  products  he  would  be  getting 
mere  than  a  fair  pnce.  Let  me  ask  if  you  find  reflected 
in  the  pnce  of  farm  commodities  the  difference  in  price  paid 
for  last  year's  crop  and  this  year's  crop.  Try  and  find  where 
brt'ad  is  any  cheaper  although  the  price  of  wlioat  is  duwn, 
and  so  for.h. 

I  submr:,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  farmers  of  this 
country  should  cooperate  among  thfUiselves  and  with  the 
Ccn^rress  jl  ihe  United  S'l-ates  if  ihey  ever  ex;xct  to  get 
real  relief  and  a  fair  price  for  grain,  hogs,  and  cattle  as 
well  as  other  firm  products.  I  want  them  to  have  purchas- 
uig  pc^wer.  National  prosperity  is  assured  when  the  larnier 
ia  prospe:oui.  The  price  of  everything  he  buys  ha.':  ad- 
vanced; why  should  his  yield  not  advance?  I  do  not  know 
Whether  you  have  the  solution  here.  I  hope  you  have 
because  r.o  comiiiiitee  has  ever  worked  harder  than  have 
the  niemhers  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

If  you  could  only  find  a  way  to  get  some  of  the  money, 
the  differ j-nce  between  what  the  farmer  now  gets  and  what 
the  consumer  now  pays,  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  then 
J10UI"  troubles  v.-ould  be  ever. 
"  Mr.  Chairman.  1  want  lo  commend  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  an  article  written  by  Mr.  William  Hirth.  editor  and 
publishvr,  .nppt'aring  in  *he  M:.^.^^  un  Furmer.  This  article 
Will  be  f:>und  on  pa^re  2007  m  the  Appendix  to  the  Con- 
caiEssioN.fL  Record,  volume  81.  par^  10,  first  session,  of  the 
present  Congress.  There  i.  not  a  Memb<.'r  of  this  House 
from  the  Middl^^  West  who  dcc.-^  not  know  or  who  has  not 
read  his  writings  on  the  farm  situation.  Mr.  Hirth  has  been 
a  memb<'r  of  vanous  special  committees  which  h-ave  at- 
tempted from  time  to  time  to  a5-..sist  the  admiriLstration  rn 
solving  the  farm  problem.  In  that  article  he  commends 
rather  than  condemns,  as  did  many  of  the  farm  leaders, 
the  action  of  your  Agriculture  Committer  in  postponing 
action  on  farm  legislation  until  this  session.  I  was  very 
much  impre.ssed  when  I  read  that  article.  I  am  going  to 
quote  'oriefly  from  that  article  Si">e-ikin2  of  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Mr.  Hirth  saj-s: 

Amor.g  other  thines  'he  federation  Btatement  AS!=;*»rtB  that  unless 
surplus  cnnTol  Ipcit-Iaticn  ;^  »:!.;'..;■  d  it  is  pos.sible  that  "the  larger 
erops  of  cotton  aiid  corn  i.u'a  gi..,v.':a  seexa  destined  lo  have  a  lower 
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aggregate  value  than  the  same  crops  grown  in  the  dlsastrotis 
drought  year  of  1936.  ■  Whether  this  will  be  true  remains  to  be 
seen.  So  far  as  cxjtton  Is  concerned .  we  have  always  produced  a 
heavy  surplus. 

With  our  corncribs  as  empty  as  a  last  year's  bird's  nest,  and 
after  having  during  the  recent  winter  witnessed  the  Imjxjrtatlon 
of  many  millions  of  bushels  of  Argentine  corn  and  European 
oats,  to  say  nothing  of  millions  of  pounds  of  canned  meats  frcnn 
South  America,  the  farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt  will  be  deeply 
grateful  If  a  big  com  crop  Is  produced.  Regardless  of  the  price, 
this  will  give  them  plenty  of  feed,  which  they  have  not  had  for 
3  years  in  succession.  With  a  short  pig  crop  there  Is  little  danger 
of  excess  pork  production. 

Whatever  the  difficulties  of  plenty,  they  are  far  less  tragic  than 
those  of  scarcity.  In  the  meartlme  farmers  will  stUl  have  the 
benefit  of  the  soil-conservation  payments  which  were  so  highly 
praised  by  the  administration. 

Finally,  It  may  be  said  that  the  thinking  farmers  of  Missouri 
and  the  country  generally  are  weary  of  subsidies  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  whatever  their  form  or  the  pretext  upon  which 
they  are  paid.  What  they  ask  la  an  American  price  In  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Assured  of  this,  they  will  be  more  than  willing  to 
suffer  whatever  penalties  may  attach  to  the  different  stirpluses^^ 

Farmers  want  consumers  to  treat  them  as  they  treat  Industry 
and  labor.  They  do  not  want  the  already  overburdened  taxpayers 
to  subsidize  them.  Until  the  powers  that  be  In  Washington  get 
this  viewpoint,  the  farm  problem  wlU  never  be  soundly  settled. 
After  repeated  attempts  since  thf  Coolidge  administration,  we  have 
failed  to  solve  this  problem  adequately.  The  agriculture  com- 
mittees of  Congress  are  to  be  cammended.  rather  than  censured, 
for  having  concluded  to  do  a  little  thinking  on  their  own  hook. 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  that  only  about  35  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  country  live  on  farms.  Still  the  farm 
districts  have  an  overwhelming  majority  in  this  House.  You 
have  the  votes  if  you  can  agree.  There  are  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  do  not  like  and  I  hope  will  be  amended  so  I  can 
help  you  solve  the  problem. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  representatives  of  the  farmer  will  con- 
sider very  carefully  the  question  of  administration  and  pen- 
alties attached  to  this  legisladon.  This  is  just  as  important 
as  other  features  of  the  bill  if  not  more  so.  I  respect  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  also  many  of  his  assistants 
but  I  repeat,  be  careful  and  remember  what  has  happened 
in  the  past  when  you  place  too  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  Federal  officials.  Specifically  provide  for  administration 
just  as  much  as  you  can  or  your  law  will  surely  be  rewritten 
by  rules  and  regulations  as  is  the  case  when  you  leave  it 
entirely  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gtoverrunent.  Then 
again  use  as  many  officials  and  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  possible  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  law  creating  it,  is 
charged  with  promoting  agriculture  in  its  broadest  sense.  In 
other  words  to  show  the  fanner  how  to  raise  more  and  bet- 
ter crops.  Last  year  we  appropriated  untold  millions  for  this 
specific  purpose.  Then  we  tiun  around  and  pass  laws  to 
curtail  production  and  pay  the  farmers  who  take  land  out  of 
cultivation.  If  this  is  not  an  asinine  policy  what  is  it? 
Therefore  I  say  stop  for  the  time  being  showing  the  farmer 
how  to  raise  more  crops  and  let  those  officials  and  employees 
be  assigned  to  administer  ttds  law. 

Getting  back  to  centraUzation  of  power  I  am  reminded 
of  a  Uttle  incident  that  occurred  recently  that  really  amused 
me.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  my  good  friend  Mr.  Sumnhis  of  Texas,  a  few  days 
ago  placed  in  the  Record  a  speech  that  he  made  at  Kansas 
City  before  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  which  he  urged 
that  a  "battahon  of  death"  be  organized  to  stop  this  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  Washington.  I  wonder  if  that  gen- 
tleman and  other  member;  of  the  battalion  are  going  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  this  week,  to  try  to  stop  the 
enactment  of  legislation  that  will  place  the  control  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  In  otlier  words  are  they  going  to  be 
consistent?     [Applause.] 

When  I  read  that  speech  in  the  newspapers  I  had  to 
laugh.  I  remembered  how  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
SxncKKRs]  came  on  this  floor  when  the  antilynching  bill  was 
pending  and  pleaded  with  us  to  keep  the  Gtovemment  police 
out  of  Texas  suid  "let  us  take  care  of  the  situation.  We 
will  stop  it  and  punish  those  who  are  responsible." 


He  was  consistent  then  when  he  wanted  no  more  power 
centralized  in  Washington.  He  was  speaking  for  the  right 
of  Texas  to  look  after  its  own  affairs.  I  did  not  agree  with 
him  them;  I  voted  for  the  bill.  Then  I  remember  a  few 
days  afterward,  when  those  who  opposed  that  bill  came  in 
here  and  said.  "We  want  Federal  police  in  Texas  to  save 
our  oil  industry.    Pass  the  'hot  oil'  bill." 

They  were  not  so  consistent  then.  They  wanted  Federal 
poUce  to  save  oil,  but  not  to  have  human  beings. 

It  was  not  long  afterward  before,  coming  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  was  a  bill  where  you  were  going  to  set  up  a 
great  Federal  poUce  authority  to  protect  the  dry  as  well  as 
the  wet  States  of  the  Union  against  the  ilUcit  manufacture 
and  sale  of  liquor.  I  called  attention  to  that  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  wais  the  only  Member  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  who  objected  to  the  consideration  of  that  bill,  but  I 
could  not  stop  its  passage.  Again  they  asked  for  Federal 
police,  which  they  opposed  when  the  lynching  bill  was  under 
consideration. 

Then  the  same  gentleman's  committee,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  brought  in  a  bill  that  made  a  chicken  thief  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  police;  made  it  a  felony  to  steal  a  chicken 
and  take  it  over  a  State  line.  That  bill  pcissed  not  only  the 
House  but  also  the  Senate,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  veto 
of  President  Roosevelt  you  would  have  had  Federal  poUce 
chasing  chicken  thieves  in  Texas  and  other  States.  Where 
was  the  "battalion  of  death"  then? 

Oh,  I  guess  it  was  all  right  to  make  the  speech  at  Klansas 
City  before  the  Bar  Association.  It  was  well  received.  Those 
present  evidently  thought  the  gentleman  from  Texas  was 
going  to  talk  about  the  Supreme  Court,  but  he  fooled  them 
and  talked  about  centralization  of  power.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man and  his  "l>attalion  of  death"  stop  the  centralization  of 
power  in  the  Federal  Government.  But  there  is  centrali- 
zation of  power  that  they  want  at  times,  and  there  is  cen- 
tralization of  power  that  they  do  not  want  at  other  times. 
It  seems  that  this  is  one  time  they  want  control  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  placed  under  the  thumb  of  one  man. 
Woiild  it  not  be  well  to  consider  telling  that  man  just  how 
far  he  can  go  in  specific  language  and  likewise  tell  him  what 
he  cannot  do?  From  past  experience  are  you  not  afraid 
that  rules  and  regulations  might  place  you  in  an  embar- 
rassing position  with  your  constituents  by  providing  through 
administration  for  something  you  did  not  intend? 

I  come  from  a  city  district,  but  I  think,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  years  ago,  I  have  gone 
along  with  and  supported  every  farm  measure  that  has  ever 
been  brought  to  this  fioor.  I  repeat,  I  realize  the  manufac- 
turers in  my  district  cannot  sell  the  commodities  they 
produce  unless  there  is  bujong  jxrwer  among  the  fanners. 
I  want  to  vote  for  this  bill,  and  I  hope  when  it  is  placed 
on  final  passage  it  is  in  such  shape  that  I  will  be  able  to 
do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cochran]  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment,  in  order  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman] 
on  the  question  of  the  amovmt  of  these  loans,  while  there  are 
a  great  many  members  present. 

Of  course  I  would  like  to  see  parity  prices.  I  think  everyone 
from  the  farming  States  would  Uke  to  see  parity  prices,  and 
would  like  to  have  that  as  the  goal.  I  do  not  think  it  ia 
practical  to  accomplish  that,  perhaps,  all  at  once,  by  making 
mandatory  loans  at  parity.  There  are  an  average  of  2,307.- 
000,000  bushels  of  com  harvested  in  the  last  10  years.  If 
you  made  parity  loans  on  com  you  would  make  loans  of  87 
cents  per  bushel.  If  you  made  parity  loans  on  cotton  you 
would  make  loans  of  16.6  cents  per  pound.  We  have  produced 
13.203,000  bales  of  cotton  on  the  average  during  the  last  10 
years.  You  can  run  through  the  different  commodities  and 
you  will  find  under  such  a  iMX)posal  that  the  Goverrunent 
would  be  obliged  to  purchase  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
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these  various  commodities.  I  do  not  believ ;  it  is  in  the  long- 
range  interest  of  the  farmers  to  have  such  loan  provision 
made.  I  think  if  this  bill  works  and  we  get  the  loans,  we 
will  take  a  long  step  forward.  If  you  madi !  these  mandatory 
loans  you  would  have  a  debacle  probably  worse  than  the 
F^UTO  Board,  and  then  you  would  come  uj  empty  handed. 

The  American  people  did  not  build  thj  first  automobile 
with  all  of  the  fine  improv«nents  which  it  lias  today.  You  do 
not  get  over  typhoid  fever  overnight.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  things  that  are  desirable,  but  you  must  reach  them  in 
an  orderly  way  if  you  are  going  to  retain  t  hem.  We  have  as 
much  trouble  sometimes  with  the  man  who  is  anxious  to  do 
a  thing  too  quickly  as  we  do  with  the  man  vho  does  not  want 
to  do  an3rthing  at  all. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  a  long  step  forward  from  the  old  bills. 
I  think  the  SfHl  Conservation  Act  was  a  long  step  forward 
over  what  we  had  before  we  had  any  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th2  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  say  my  thougl.t  was  this  would 
tlirow  the  question  into  conference,  anc.  there  you  could 
work  out  the  problem  of  allowing  the  dcmestic  market  for 
the  farmers  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  for  a  livelihood 
and  give  them  the  American  parity  price  c  n  the  same  theory 
that  the  coal  price  wa.s  fixed. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  believe  the  gentlanan  rill  find  that  this 
bfll  is  fiexible  enough  to  permit  the  makng  of  parity  pay- 
ments, provided  you  can  get  sufficient  mo  ley. 

Over  on  the  next  to  the  last  page  we  au  .horize.  in  addition 
to  the  soil-conservation  appropriation,  sich.  other  sums  for 
other  payments  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
determine.  One  reason  why  I  think  so  is  that  such  a  course 
will  require  more  money,  and  the  Preside  at  has  said  that  if 
additional  money  is  needed  to  finance  tlie  program  we  should 
make  provision  for  it.  The  whole  thirg  will  be  in  con- 
ference. If  the  gentleman  can  find  the  pi  ice  to  get  sufficient 
money,  we  can  put  parity  prices  in  the  b  11.  It  is  my  belief 
that  if'  we  get  what  we  have  in  this  bill  we  shall  be  a  long 
way  better  off  than  we  would  be  without  any  bill.  I  feel 
that  if  you  Include  these  provisions  for  m  smdatory  loans  you 
are  Increasing  the  difficulty.  I  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  70  percent  of  the  Anerican  people  live 
In  the  towns  and  cities,  and  that  only  at  out  30  percent  live 
on  the  farms.  When  you  come  to  the  consideration  of  a 
farm  bill,  one  fellow  wants  this  thing  in,  another  fellow 
wants  something  else  in,  and  a  third  sJll  something  dif- 
ferent, and  so  on.  If  you  write  a  bill  wilh  a  single  proposi- 
tion there  would  probably  be  more  objection  to  it  than 
to  the  bill  as  agreed  upon.  We  have  tped  to  make  it  as 
flexible  as  possible. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
•nie  Clerk  ^rad  as  follows: 
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S»c.   2.  Section   8    (b)    and    (c)    of   the 
Domestic    Allotment    Act,    as   amended,    are 
follows: 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  llmltattona  provided 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  have  power 
poses  ^jeclfled  In  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4) ,  a 
by  maUng  payments  or  grants  of  other  aid 
ducers.    Including   tenants   and  sharecroppen , 
mined  by  the  aecretary  to  be  fair  and  reas'- 
with  the  effectuation  of  such  purposes  during 
to  which  such  payments  or  grants  are  made 
their  treatment  or  use  of  their  land,  or  - 
restoration,  soil  con&erratlon,  or   the 
cfaAnges  In  the  use  of  their  land;    (3)    their 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  normal 
any  coanmodity  or  commodities  required   for 
tlon;  or  (4)  thetr  equitable  share,  as  dete 
at  the  normal  national  prod\)ctlon  of  any 
ties  required  for  domestic  consiimption  and 
oocnblnatton  of  the  above.     In  arid  or  aemir 
(3)   above  sbaU  be  constrxied  to  cover  water 
brn^«*<'i*i  use  of  water  on  Individual  farms 
prevent  nm-off.  the  building  of  checii  dams 
Ing  faculties  for  applying  water  to  the  land, 
•mount  of  any  payment  or  grant  measured  b^ 
t»ry   shall   take   into   consideration   the   pr- 
affected  by  the  farming  practices  adopted 


Conaervatlon   and 
amended   to   read    as 


io 
anl 


reasxiable 


prevei  tlon 


aemlirld 


aid 
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Ln  subsection   (a)    of 
carry  out  the  pur- 
(5)  of  section  7  (a) 
to  agricultural  pro- 
in    amounts  deter- 
In  connection 
the  year  with  respect 
and  njeasured  by  ( 1 ! 
aart  thereof,   for  soil 
of   erosion;    (2) 
equitable   share,  as 
rational  production  of 
domestic   consump- 
by  the  Secretary, 
or  comnaodl- 
exports;    or    (5)    any 
sectlozsB.   (1)   and 
conservation  and  the 
:  Deluding  measures  to 
pondis.  and  provld- 
In  determining  the 
(1)  or  (2)  the  Secre- 
productivity   of   the   laud 
(luring  the  year  wiih 


ooiimodlty 


respect   to   which   such   pavmev.t    is    made      In    carn-lng    cut    th9 

pr&visions  of  this  section,  the  S.-cretan,- shall,  us  far  as  prac- 

tioabie  prouict  the  miensts  of  tenaiiis  and  sharec-oop-rs;  Is 
d:"e'-t^d  tn  u-'-liz-  c -un'r  am!  c -niniunity  conin\r.Lees  of  agrlrul- 
tuxal  producers  who  are  appcmted  by  the  Secretary  on  the  adv.ce 
and  recommendation  of  farmers  m  tht-  locality  who  ar  •  partirlpator.s 
in  the  proi;ram,  and  to  errant  =u^h  committees  as  f'.ill  voice  as  la 
pracUcable  In  formulatinK  and  administering,'  the  pn  gram:  is  au- 
thonzf'd  to  utilize  the  Agricultural  Exteruion  S/mce  and  other 
approved  ag-.-ncles;  shall  accord  such  recoimltlca  and  encourage- 
ment to  producer -owned  and  producer-cont.-olled  cc-operative  asso- 
ciations as  will  be  in  harmony  wnth  the  policy  towrvrd  co«:^perative 
as*ociations  set  fonh  In  exis-in^  act-  rf  Congress  and  as  will  tend 
to  promote  efficient  m^nhocis  of  markrting  and  distribution:  shall 
ncft  have  power  to  acquire  any  land  or  uny  rich:  or  intero>t  therein; 
shall,  in  every  practicable  manner,  protect  the  interests  of  small 
producers,  and  shall  m  every  pric'.ical  way  encouniS'^  and  provide 
for  soil -conserving  and  soil-rebuilding  prartlr-ts  ra-h^^r  than  the 
growing  of  soil-depleting  crops.  Rules  and  reflations  g-nverning 
payments  or  grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be  as  simple  and 
direct  as  possible,  and.  wherever  pmcticabU'  they  shall  be  classif^i-d 
on  two  bases;  (ai  Soil-depleting  crops  and  practices,  (b)  soll- 
building  crops  and  practices 

'•(c)  (I)  In  determinlne  acreage  allotments  under  this  section 
m  the  case  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  field  com.  the 
National  and  State  allotments  and  the  allotments  to  counties  or 
other  administrative  areas  shall  be  dttermii.ed  annually  on  the 
basis  of  the  acreage  devotod  to  the  prcKluction  of  the  commodity 
during  the  5  calendar  years  tin  the  -^a^e  of  cotton,  tobacco  and 
rleei ,  or  the  10  calendar  years  ( in  the  case  of  wheat  and  field  com) , 
mimediately  preoedirg  th.e  ''alendar  yeiir  in  which  the  nafimal 
acreage  ailotmci.t  is  detemiuied  i  plus,  in  applicable  years,  the 
aorease  diverted  under  prevloxis  agricultural  ailju.stment  and  con- 
servation programs) .  wlil^.  adju'^tments  for  abnormal  weather  condi- 
tions and  trends  in  acrea^te  during  the  applicable  period. 

"(2)  In  the  owsc  of  whe^:  aiid  rice,  the  allotment  to  any  county 
or  other  local  adin.i.l.strative  area  (less  3  percent  thereof)  sh.all  be 
apportioned  annually  by  ^he  S<'cr-^tary.  through  the  local  committee, 
aoion,;  ihe  farm.s  with.n  such  county  or  ar»*a  so  that  the  allotment 
oi  each  farm  shall  be  a  prescribed  percent ak;e  of  the  average  (during 
the  previous  5  years  i  of  the  tilled  acres  of  the  farm,  whicii  percent- 
age shall  be  the  same  for  all  farms  In  the  county  or  area.  The 
allotment  to  any  farm  <^n  which  the  commodity  ha."  been  planted 
during  at  least  one  of  such  yi;\rs  shall  be  that  proportion  of  the 
farm  allotment  which  would  ottierwise  be  made  which  the  number 
of  such  years  bears  to  five.  T"^iree  percent  of  the  county  or  local 
allotment  shall  be  apportioned  to  farm.-,  within  the  county  or  area 
upon  which  the  commodity  has  not  been  planted  during  any  of  the 
previous  5  years,  on  the  basis  of  land,  labcr  and  equipment  avail- 
able for  t±ie  production  of  such  agricultural  conmiodity:  crop- 
rotation  practices;  and  the  soil  and  otncr  physical  facilities  affect- 
lag  the  production  of  such  comracKllty.  In  detfrrmninct  allotments 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  also  take  into  considera- 
tion the  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  during  such  5- year  period 
to  the  production  of  other  soil-depleting  c<ji-^nioditit.s  specified  In 
paragraph   ( 1) . 

"(8)   In  the  case  of  cotton,  9.5  p^^rren''  of  th"  Statf  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  be  apportioned  annually  by  the  Secretary  to  the  counties 
and  other  adminlstnitive  area^  in  the  State      The  allotment  to  any 
county    or   other    local    .administrative    area    shall    be    apportioned 
annually  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  commit t<'e.  among  the 
farms  within  such  county  or  an-a.  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted 
at  least  once  diirlng  the  5  years  immediately  precodlnf;  the  year  for 
which  the  allotment  is  made,  »o  that  the  allotment     if  each  farm 
shall  be  a  prescnbed  percentage  of  the  average  (during  such  o-year 
period)   of  the  tilled  acres  ^  f  th"  farm.,  which  percentage  shall  be 
the  same  for  all  farms  :n  the  county  or  area      The  allotment   to 
any  farm  on  which  c  "tun  has  been  planted  during  at  least  one  of 
such  years  shall  be  that   proportion  of  the  farm  allotment  which 
would  otherwise  be  m.ade  which  the  number  <A  lucli  years  bears  to 
fljve.     Two  and  one-half  percent  of  the  State  acreaize  allotment  shall 
be  apportioned  to  farms  m  such  State,  which   were  not  used  for 
cptton  prixluction  during  any  of  the  5  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made,  on  the  basis  of 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  cotton; 
orop-rotatlon  pract.ces:    and  the  soil   and   other  physical   facilities 
affecting  the  production  of  cotton      Tao  and  one-half  percent  of 
tiie  State  acreage  aiiorment  iplu.s  any  amount  of  the  Slate  acreage 
aillotment    not    apportioned    pur.  tiai.t    to    the    precetling    sentence) 
stiall   be   apportioned   in   such   Statf    to  own>  :';    cash   tenants,   and 
fixed  or  standing  rent  tenants,  operating:  farms  to  which  an  allot- 
ihent  of  not  exceedir.ij  15  acres  has  been  made  undi  r  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  allotm.ent  to  the  county  or  udniiinstrative  area.     Such 
additional  allotment  shall  be  made  upon  such  bcsls  a."^  the  Secre- 
tary deems  fair  and  equitable      In  det*»rmming  allotments  under 
tlhi.s  paragraph,  th.e  Secretary  shall  also  taie  into  consideration  the 
acreage   on   the   farm   d?voted   during  such   5-year   per.od    to   the 
production  of  other  soil-depleting  commodities  specified  in  para- 
graph (1). 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  field  corn,  the  allotment  to  any  county  or 
Other  administrative  area  shall  be  apponion-d  annually  by  the 
Secretary,  through  the  local  rommitlt-e,  anivuig  the  farm-s  wiihin 
guch  county  or  area  on  the  ba.'=:s  of  tillabic-  acreage,  type  of  soil, 
DT'.pography.  crop-ro-taticn   practices,  and  production   facilities 

"1 5 1  In  the  ca.se  of  tcbacc  the  allotment  to  any  State  or 
other   administrative   area  shall   be   apportioned   annually   by   the 
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Secretary  among  the  farms  within  such  State  or  other  area  on 
the  basis  of  past  production  of  tobacco;  land,  labor,  and  equip- 
ment available  for  the  production  of  tobacco;  crop-rotation  prac- 
tices; and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco, 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sub.sectlon.  if, 
for  anv  reason  other  than  fiood  or  drought,  the  acreage  of  any 
commodity  planted  on  the  farm  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  .=uc:a  commodity,  such  farm  acreage 
allotment  shall   be  25  percent   in   excess   of  such   planted   acreage. 

"(7)  In  determining  normal  yield  per  acre  on  any  farm  under 
this  section  in  the  case  of  cottrn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  field 
corn,  the  normal  vield  shall  be  ihe  average  yield  per  acre  therecn 
for  such  commodity  during  the  10  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  yield  is  determined, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  in  yields. 
If  lor  any  reason  there  is  no  ttctual  yield,  or  the  data  therefor 
are  not  available  for  any  year,  then  an  appraised  yield  for  such 
year,  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  u.sed.  If,  on  account  of  drought,  flood,  insect  pests,  or 
other  uncontrollable  natural  cause,  the  production  m  any  year  of 
puch  10-year  period  Is  less  than  75  {.^rcent  of  the  average  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  such  year),  such  year  shall  be  eliminated 
in  calculating  the  normal  yield  per  acre. 

"(d)  Any  payment  or  grant  of  aid  made  under  sub.section  (b) 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  u:ilization  of  the  land,  with  respect 
to  which  such  payment  is  made,  in  conformity  with  farming  prac- 
tices which  the  Secretary  finds  tend  to  effectuate  any  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  specified  In  clause  (1).  (2),  (3).  (4).  or  (5)  of 
section  7    (a)." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  C:hairman,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  the  bill  being  reaci  by  sections  or 
by  paragraphs? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  bill  is  being  read  by  sections. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendm.cnt  offered  by  Mr,  Jones;  Page  4,  line  19, 
strike  out  "determining"  and  insert  ■apportioning." 

Page  4.  line  22.  strike  cut  "determined"  and  in.sert  "appor- 
tioned ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a  further  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PaKe  7.  line  15.  after  the  period,  in.sert  the  following:  "In  deter- 
mining allotments  under  this  paragraph  to  farms  on  which  during 
such  5-vear  period  the  cash  income  from  cash  crops  other  than 
cotton  was  greater  than  the  ca.sh  income  from  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed, the  allotment  that  would  otherwise  Idc  made  shall  be  appro- 
priately reduced  according  to  ratios  fixed  by  the  Secretary  repre- 
senting the  current  relative  values  per  acre  or  per  unit  of  cotton 
and  such  other  commodities  In  making  such  adjustment  due 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  current  trends  in  the  uses  to  which 
the  farm  is  devoted.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
par.agraph,  the  acreage  allotm.ent  apportioned  to  any  farm  under 
this  paraijraph  shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  tilled  acres 
thereon." 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  explain 
just  what  this  amendment  means? 

Mr.  JONES.  This  amendment  is  intended  to  cover  con- 
trol over  other  crops  of  a  soil-depleting  variety.  It  provides 
for  appropriate  reduction  of  acreage  when  those  other  crops 

are  planted. 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Other  soil-depleting  crops. 

Mr.  JONES.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 

the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  through  this  bill  the  question  of  finances 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern.  While  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
pending  amendment,  the  subject  matter  of  finances  is  ger- 
mane to  any  amendment  that  may  be  offered.  I  realize  the 
diflTiculty  of  obtaining  the  floor  in  general  debate  with  so 
many  members  of  the  committee  and  Members  from  agri- 
cultural districts  interested,  so  I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time  when  I  can  to  express  my  thoughts  on  a  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  legislation.  I  speak  as  one  who  is 
friendly  to  agriculture,  although  having  no  farm  in  my  dis- 
trict, one  who  spoke  for  the  passage  of  the  Bankhead  Cotton 
Act  several  years  ago,  and  one  who  voted  for  all  farm  legis- 


lation, except  the  A.  A.  A.  I  voted  against  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  because  of  what  I  considered  to  be  its  unwise 
method  of  taxation,  the  raising  of  money  through  processing 
taxes. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
B.\RKLEY  Stated  clearly  that  he  feels  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  the  new  farm  progi-am  within  the  present 
limit  of  $500,000,000.  His  position  is  very  clear  in  his  letter 
to  Senator  Barkley.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
ihrit  last  year's  tax  bill  was.  in  a  sense,  necessary  to  raise 
$500,000,000  revenue  lost  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  So  we  had  the 
spectacle  last  year  of  a  tax  bill  raising  $500,000,000  for  farm 
purposes.  That  was  a  neces.sary  bill,  and  I  voted  for  it.  We 
are  now  considering  a  farm  bill  which  is  made  necessary,  in 
the  main,  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
A.  A.  A.  To  me  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  another  t-ax  bill 
this  year  to  raise  $100,000,000  or  $200,000,000;  and  I  note  that 
on  yesterday  Secretary  Wallace  stated  that  the  Senate  farm 
bill,  which  we  are  not  considering,  is  likely  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000.  In  case  that  bill  should  ultimately 
come  out  of  the  conference  committee  it  would  mean  the 
raising  of  an  additional  $500,000,000.  The  President  has 
specifically  stated  that  anything  in  excess  of  $500,000,000 
mast  be  raised  by  additional  tax  legislation. 

I  think,  from  the  farmer's  angle,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  as  one  who  has  shoNVii  by  evidence  a  state  of  mind 
friendly  to  the  farmer,  and  one  who  intends  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill — I  am  stating  my  position  at  the  outset, 
that  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  that  it 
would  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer  to  have 
additional  taxes  levied  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  bill.  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  the  Boileau  amendment  to  help  the 
dairy  interests,  and  some  other  amendments,  but  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  whether  the  amendments 
are  adopted  or  not.  I  believe  that  an  <?conomically  dis- 
tres-sed  group  of  our  citizens,  such  as  the  farmers,  should 
be  given  assistance.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  to  do  it, 
but  we  face  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  I  feel  that  where  the 
general  welfare  is  served  by  benefiting  a  group  of  our  citi- 
zenry which  is  economically  depressed,  that  the  burden 
should  be  placed  upon  the  people  generally,  based  upon 
capacity  to  pay. 

I  hope,  nrst,  that  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill 
no  additional  tax  legislation  will  be  necessary.  Under  all 
conditions  I  am  opposed  to  the  reimposition  of  the  processing 
tax.  That  is  nothing  but  a  sales  tax  of  the  mo.st  extreme 
nature  and  if  we  are  going  to  impose  any  kind  of  a  sales 
tax,  we  might  as  well  approach  the  proposition  honestly  and 
impose  a  general  manufacturer's  excise  tax. 

So  far  as  the  specific  question  relating  to  taxation  that 
confronts  us  today  is  concerned.  I  understand  this  bill  will 
not  cost  much  more  than  $500,000,000.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  yesterday,  in  answer  to 
questions  I  propounded  to  him,  made  a  statement  to  that 
effect.  It  is  my  understanding  if  this  House  bill  becomes 
law  no  additional  legislation  will  be  needed  so  far  as  the 
present  farm  legislation  is  concerned. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  find 
out  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  if 
he  will  tell  us.  what  will  be  the  cost  of  this  bill?  I  think  the 
country  is  entitled  to  know  that. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  terms 
of  this  bill  would  require  only  the  $500,000,000  authorized 
under  existing  law.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  is  all  that 
may  be  needed.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  this  biU. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is  always  frank  in 
giving  information  when  he  is  possessed  of   it  and  I  am 
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pwticularTy  pleased  with  that  reply  because  whne  the  gen- 
tleman  does  not  state  that  tax  legislation  fpl  not  ^neces- 
sary the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his    '  ' 


itatement  is  that 


no  additional  tax  legislation  so  far  as  expenditures  con 
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additional  funds 
piirpose,  but  at 

are  $125,000,000 


xi  strike  out  the 


and  insidious  at- 
of  the  Supreme 


nected  with  this  bill  are  concerned  will  pe  necessary  this 
year. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  may  say  to  the  gentlencan  further  I  win 
not  commit  myself  that  we  may  not  neec 
later  If  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  thf 
this  time  that  is  all  that  is  contemplated. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  understand  ther* 
In  customs  receipts  which  could  be  utili^  at  least  for  a 
year  or  two. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  5  hours  Instead  of  5  mlrutes  would  be  re 
quired  at  least  for  me  to  point  out  the  In  Hjualities  and  the 
inequities  of  this  monstrous  measure 
same  whether  it  Is  called  a  rose  or  somej 
does  a  polecat.    So  does  this  bill.     Stripped  of  Its  mask.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  revival  or  an  attempted  revival  of 
the  old  A.  A.  A.  law.    It  is  a  deliberate 
tempt  to  circumvent  an  adverse  decisioi 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  I 

This  bill  is  not  aimed  for  the  farmers,  it  is  aimed  against 
our  Judiciary,  which  time  will  eventually  prove.  In  view 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  ii  the  Butler  case, 
"  which  held  that  "a  statutory  plan  to  reirulate  and  control 
agricultural  production  is  a  matter  beyon  I  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Oovemment,"  the  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
Islatlcxi  must  know  that  It  is  unconstitutii  )nal  and  the  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power  In  this  bill  is  sii  lilar  to  that  in  the 
case  of  Carter  against  Carter  Coal  Co.,  wh  ich  the  Court  held 
was  obnoxious  and  unconstitutional.  II  Members  of  the 
House  voted  freely  as  their  reason  and  ;onscience  dictate, 
both  this  bill  and  the  wage  and  hour  bill  would  be  defeated 
overwhelmingly.  But  horse  trading  has  \x  en  forced  and  God 
pity  the  people. 
^  Under  the  old  A.  A,  A-  law  nearly  onii  billion  dollars  of 

the  consimiers'  money  of  this  country  were  paid  to  fanners 
not  to  produce  certain  products.  Those  :hecks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, went  to  fewer  than  half  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
and  they  varied  in  siae  from  a  million  dc  Oars,  paid  to  large 
sugar  corporations,  and  hundreds  of  tiousands  to  large 
plantation  owners,  down  to  a  few  paltry  dollars  paid  to  the 
little  man.  sharecropper  or  tenant  farmei.  Certain  sections 
of  the  country  benefited  at  the  expense  of  other  sections. 
Certain  classes  and  types  of  farmers  were  penalized  in 
order  to  help  other  types  and  classes  of  farmers.  This  bill 
will  now  restore  these  inequities,  laying  do  wn  a  different  code 
of  ethics  and  a  different  set  of  niles  a  ad  regulations  for 
various  kinds  of  farmers.  Artificial  aid  arbitrary  geo- 
grai^iical  barriers  are  set  up  and  discriminations  are  made 
among  the  same  kind  of  farmers.  Raiik  injustice  is  the 
Inevitable  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  read  this  Delph  an.  diabolical,  and 
demagogic  proposal  with  a  great  deal  o  wonder  and  with 
not  a  little  amusement.  The  second  tine  I  followed  this 
monstrosity  through  the  labyrinth  of  Metaphysics  it  was 
like  trying  to  solve  a  trigonometric  equaJon.  This  was  no 
doubt  written  by  some  brain-truster.  Th  e  third  time  I  read 
It  with  a  grave  sense  of  disapiwintment  md  danger  for  the 
future  of  our  democracy,  because,  Mr.  Ohalrman,  this  bill 
makes  the  omnivorous  Secretary  of  /griculture  a  czar. 
Investing  him  with  omnipotent  virtue,  jower,  and  wisdom. 
Henceforth,  it  wiH  be  Great  God  Henrr.  Such  unlimited 
and  unwarranted  grant  of  power  to  oiie  man  is  without 
parallel  and  Justification  In  the  history  of  democratic 
government. 

The  President  says  he  wants  this  bill  passed  in  order  to 
give  the  farmCTS  increased  prices  for  thei]  products.  That  is 
a  laodahile  purpose  and  would  be  fine  for  the  farmers  if  they 
were  not  forced  In  advance  to  surrende  all  their  freedom. 
U&der  tte  terms  of  this  act  the  farmer  becomes  a  slave  to 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  issues  bureaucratic 
orders  from  a  centralized  government  in  Washington.  Jef- 
ferson once  said.  "Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when 
to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  want  for  bread." 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  drove  a  pair  of  jennies  to  a  little 
wagon.  I  remember  going  out  into  the  field  with  an  ear  of 
com  in  one  hand  in  front  of  me  and  a  halter  in  the  other 
back  of  me.  With  the  ear  of  corn  I  would  induce  and  coax 
those  little  jennies  to  come  and  get  a  free  bite.  The  grain 
was  so  tempting  and  they  were  so  anxious  to  get  a  free  bite 
they  could  not  resist  the  ten^ptation. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  tuianimous  consent  to 

proceed  lor  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  tne 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  'ananimou.s  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Tlie  gentleman  already  has  that  right. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  objected  to  my  proceeding  for  3  minutes. 
Of  course  I  realize  that  he  and  many  others  on  the  other 
Side  of  the  auie  do  not  want  to  hear  anyone  speak  in 
opposition  to.  or  expose  the  fallacies  and  weaknesses  of 
this  ponderable  proposition,  which  is  a  jargon  of  unintel- 
Ugible  words,  but  dear  enough  to  place  American  agri- 
culture in  a  strait  jacket  and  to  regiment  the  American 
farmer.  Many  gentlemen  could  not  get  time  to  speak  on 
tl^s  Fascist  scheme  during;  the  limited  period  of  general 
debate  and  I  suppose  we  should  be  content  to  get  5  minutes 
while  reading  the  bill.  Hcwcver,  there  wa.s  no  objection  to 
our  colleague  from  Massachu-sctts  'Mr  McCormackI  who 
preceded  me  and  requested  additional  time,  and  I  thought 
with  an  overwhelming  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
no  one  would  object  to  a  mmonn-  Mrmb'  r  having  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  It  would  appear  that  some  men  fear  to 
listen  lest  they  become  ccnvmcrd.  But  back  to  the  story 
of  my  experience  with  those  jennie.-^; 

When  they  came  up  to  get  the  com,  I  put  the  halter 
on  them  and  got  them  in  the  harness  and  hitched  Them 
to  the  wagon.  We  would  star*  up  the  hill  with  a  heavy 
load.  As  the  collars  rubbed  their  .shoulders  raw  and  the 
traces  took  the  hair  from  their  ;-.ide.-\  I  would  throw  the 
hlacksnake  in  their  flanks:  and  the  ear  of  corn  did  not 
taste  half  so  good  on  the  hillside  as  it  did  down  in  the 
pasture. 

The  miethod  of  this  patronizin.;.  paiernaLstic  New  Deal 
government  is  the  same  as  the  niethod  emploved  by  overy 
benevolent  despotism  from,  the  Pharaohs  of  anrient  Ecj-pt 
down  through  the  Caesars  and  Machiavclli  to  the  present 
hour.  This  sugar-coated  pill  is  a  r.itretricious  measure;  it 
makes  the  Secretary  of  Amculture  a  virtual  dictator  who 
holds  out  a  sop  to  the  people  in  order  that  he  can  put 
the  halter  on  them  to  work  thpm  in  the  harness  as  he  sees 
fit.  He  and  his  political  Janizarie.-,  -Trill  crack  the  whip  and 
the  farmer  will  be  forced  to  jump  through  the  hoop.  A 
\-ast  army  of  political  parasites  will  roam  over  this  country 
to  hcund  and  harass  fanners  everywhere. 

Whatever  program  of  aid  is  ofTered  to  the  fanner  m.ust 
leave  him  a  free  man  insf;ead  of  rendering  him  a  serf,  sub- 
ject to  the  direct  control  of  a  burrau  in  Wa.'^hington.  The 
fhrmer  always  "hould  r^-m'^mb'T  that  before  he  receives  his 
Government  chctk  or  any  benefit,  ho  m.Ui-t  first  surrender 
his  liberty  and  submit  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Government's  Ogpu. 
Whatever  fanners  in  other  sections  cf  the  coiu^try  may 
think,  the  patriotic  Am.ericans  in  my  district  do  not  want 
these  spies  and  snoopers  riding  around  in  automobiles  at 
the  taxpayers'  expenfc  regu!a*ing  'heir  live^  and  dictating 

their  actions  from  distant  Washington.  This  morning  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  prominent  farmer,  a  constituent 
of  mine,  who  lives  at  Pierce  City,  Mo.    He  said: 

I  own  more  ttiaii  700  sicrrs  here  and  I  want  you  to  oppose  the 
larm  bill  botli  as  »  whole  and  each  Item  separately.     I  believe 
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this  bill  to  restrict  the  farmers  will  do  untold  damage  to  them 
and  overyone  else  and  will  bring  ruin  just  as  the  former  farm  legis- 
lation ha.-i  done.  I  believe  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  out- 
grown Its  usefulness  and  at  least  90  percent  of  its  activities 
should  be  abolished. 

Another  letter  from  a  prominent  farmer  in  my  district, 
written  to  me  last  May,  told  me  that  he  asked  a  neighboring 
farmer — 

If  he  had  seen  the  measure  being  proposed  by  Roosevelt  and 
Wallace  thrcugh  the  Farm  Bureau  lor  compulsory  legislation? 
He  said  he  had.  and  if  such  a  law  was  passed  he  simply  wanted 
the  Government  to  take  his  farm  and  run  it.  I  think  that  is  the 
view  of  a  vast  majority  of  small  farmers  outside  the  Wheat  Belt 
and  the  Cotton  Belt.  Wliile  many  good  Mis.souri  farmers  are 
willing  to  take  the  money  (these  patriotic  sons  of  toil)  so  long 
as  it  means  nothing  more  than  voting  the  New  Deal  ticket,  if  you 
ran  find  a  means  of  polling  them  on  this  matter  by  smiply  asking 
them  if  they  would  want  compulsory  regulation  or  voluntary 
rpculation  9  out  of  10  of  those  who  know  their  A  B  C's  would  be 
apainst  such  a  mea.sure,  the  farm  bureau  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. It  would  seem  to  me  that  here  is  a  means  of 
provuig  this  organization  a  propaganda  machine  for  the  regi- 
mcnters. 

These  letters  are  typical  of  the  many  I  have  received  from 
farmers  all  over  my  own  district  and  from  other  farmers 
in  many  different  sections  of  my  State  and  the  Nation.  The 
American  farmer  is  the  most  independent  citizen  in  this 
Nation,  and  no  individual  prizes  his  liberty  more  highly.  He 
does  not  want  this  act  passed  which  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  absolute  authority  to  lay  down  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  merely  provide  a  means  for  showing  favoritism 
and  gaining  control  over  the  farmers  while  building  up  a 
gigantic  political  machine.  Farmers  may  gain  temporary 
benefits,  but  when  they  gradually  sacrifice  their  liberties  and 
work  themselves  into  a  position  where  the  Government  can 
tell  them  what  to  plant,  when  to  plant  it,  how  much  they 
may  sell  and  at  what  price,  how  many  hours  they  may 
work,  and  God  knows  what  else,  they  will  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. The  American  farmer  realizes  that  this  compulsory 
control  bill  could  make  Mr.  Wallace  a  Mephistophcles,  but 
the  farmer  refuses  to  play  the  role  of  Faust. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  it  will 
cost  the  Government  $750,000,000  annually:  but  no  provi- 
sion ha-s  been  made  to  raise  the  revenue.  Where  is  the 
money  coming  from?  There  can  be  only  one  answer:  From 
the  poor,  forgotten  man,  by  raising  the  prices  which  the 
consumer  of  farm  products  must  pay.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  fiscal  year  President  Roosevelt  estimated  that  the  deficit 
would  be  $418,000,000:  later  he  raised  it  to  nearly  $700,- 
000,000.  but  already  our  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year,  since  June 
30.  is  in  excess  of  $730,000,000,  with  7  months  to  go.  Here 
w^e  are  passing  legislation  promising  money  to  certain  classes 
of  farmers  who  are  willing  to  surrender  their  hl)erty  for  a 
handout,  without  making  any  provision  for  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  as  impossible  to  legislate  prosperity 
as  it  is  to  legislate  morality.  Some  things  are  beyond  the 
control  of  Congress.  One  carmot  successfully  legislate 
against  cyclones,  floods,  and  droughts.  One  might  as  well 
shoot  at  the  moon  and  stars.  It  might  be  well  if  Congress 
for  a  little  while  would  just  let  the  farmer  alone  until  the 
fog  lifts  and  the  true  picture  becomes  more  plain. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  now  pending  may  remain  on 
the  desk  and  action  thereon  be  deferred  until  the  cotton  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  reached. 

Mr.  SNELL.     I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  request  to  defer  action  on  the  pending 
amendment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  my  judgment  the 
amendment  is  very  revolutionary.  It  may  work  out  all 
right:  but  if  you  gentlemen  will  read  it.  you  will  find  it 
sets  up  under  this  bill  an  entirely  new  system  of  allotment 
from  what  we  have  been  studying  for  the  last  3  days.  It 
puts  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  task  of  going 
to  every  farmer   and  finding   out  what  his  cash  proceeds 


have  been  from  all  crops  other  than  cotton.  He  must  go 
to  each  farmer  and  find  out  what  h'^  has  made  from  pea- 
nuts and  what  he  has  made  from  any  other  cash  crop,  and 
then  he  must  fix  the  farmer's  cotton  allotment  according 
to  what  the  proceeds  were  from  all  his  other 'crops.  How 
the  Secretary  will  be  able  to  do  this  I  do  not  understand. 
In  frankness,  since  this  amendment  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  farming  interests  in  miy  district,  I  believe  I  am  at 
least  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  take  this  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  consult  with  its  experts 
as  to  how  it  will  operate  on  the  people  in  my  district.  This 
is  all  I  ask  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  objected 
to  my  request,  and  it  is  all  I  ask  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  that  I  at  least  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  to  those  who  can  advise  me  an  amendment 
which  changes  the  entire  system  in  the  bill,  so  I  may  find 
out  what  effect  the  amendment  will  have  on  the  people  I  am 
trying  to  represent  here  at  this  hour. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  FULMER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trouble  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  that  in  the  part  of  Georgia  which  he  represents 
the  farmers  are  planting  peanuts  and  raising  lots  of  hogs 
as  their  major  farm  products,  and  now  he  wants  to  take 
away  from  real  cotton  farmers  a  portion  of  their  equitable 
allotment  of  acres  for  cotton.  The  amendment  simply 
states  that  where  farmers  are  er^aged  in  growing  other 
products,  and  the  total  amoimt  of  cash  received  therefrom 
exceeds  the  amount  of  cash  received  for  their  cotton  and 
cottonseed,  which  are  their  major  farm  products,  they  will 
be  allotted  as  much  cotton  acreage.  If  this  amendment  is 
voted  down,  I  am  sorry  for  the  rest  of  Georgia,  where  they 
plant  cotton  and  do  not  plant  all  these  other  major  products. 
This  amendment  is  intended  to  help  the  average  cotton 
farmer.  If  you  are  going  to  give  farmers  in  south  Georgia 
'  just  as  much  cotton  as  you  give  the  cotton  farmer  who  does 
not  plant  peanuts  and  raise  hogs  and  other  major  products, 
then  vote  down  the  amendment.  The  farmers  of  the  gentle- 
man's district  are  making  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  these 
other  major  crops,  which  are  produced  on  perhaps  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  their  tilled  land,  whereas  the  real 
cotton  farmer  produces,  as  his  major  farm  product,  cotton. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  vote  the  amendment  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  the 
amendments  which  I  am  about  to  offer  may  be  considered 
at  the  same  time.  They  are  corrective  amendments  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  the  three  amendments  he  is  now 
about  to  propose  may  be  considered  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  let  us  have  the  amendments  read  first. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments    offered    by    Mr.    Plannacan:    On    page    4,    line    20, 
strike  out  the  word  "tobacco";  line  25.  strike  out  the  word  "tobacco." 
Page  7,  strike  out  all  of  lines  22,  23,  24,  and  25. 
Page  8,  strike  out  all  of  lines  1.  2,  and  3. 
Page  8.  line  11,  strike  out  the  word  "tobacco." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  that  the  amendments  be  considered 
at  the  same  time? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  hke  to  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation  of  these  amendments. 

The  object  of  the  amendments  is  to  make  the  first  section 
of  the  bill,  amending  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  harmonize 
with  the  tobacco  section.  Tobacco  is  on  a  poundage  basis. 
These  corrections  are  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  part  of  the  bill  harmonize  with  our  tobacco  section. 
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::iiainnan,  will  the 


Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota, 
gentleman  3^1d? 

Mr.  PLANNAGAN.  I  yldd  to  the  gent  leman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Moancsota.  As  I  understand  the 
amendments,  srou  are  striking  out  the  word  "tobacco." 

Mr.  PLANNAGAN.    Yes. 

Mr,  ANr«ESEN  of  Minnesota.  If  you  strike  oat  the  word 
•tobacco"  you  eliminate  tobacco  from  tiese  sections  of  the 
bill,  and  from  the  same  kind  of  treatme  it  which  is  given  to 
the  other  commodities  covered  by  the  Sc  il  Conservation  Act. 
If  you  want  tobacco  to  have  this  treatrient  or  if  you  want 
preference  for  it,  that  Is  another  proposition. 

Mr.  FTjANNAGAN.  We  are  not  trying  to  obtain  any  pref- 
erence. Under  these  amendments  the  tobacco  grower  will 
go  akmg  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  as  at  present. 
We  are  not  changing  it  in  any  respect. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  May  i  ask  the  gentleman 
when  it  was  discovered  that  this  proyision  did  not  har- 
monize? 

Mr.  PLANNAGAN.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  sent 
the  amendments  orer  to  me  yesterday.  I  took  the  amend- 
ments up  with  the  chairman  of  the  Conmittee  on  Agricul 


tan  and  many  of  the  Members  interested  in  tobacco,  and 
aho  with  oar  legislative  counsel.  They  ^  agree  the  amend- 
ments should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  hkve  no  objection  to 
the  amendments  bdng  adopted,  becaise,  relying  on  the 
wisdom  erf  my  good  and  distinguished  Ifiend  from  Virginia, 
I  know  It  is  aD  right. 

Mr.  PULNNAOAN.    I  thank  the  genpeman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

B£r.  HOPE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  i. 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Camznlttee  amendmeiit  offered  by  ICr.  Hol^:  On  page  8,  line  20, 
before  the  word  "or".  Insert  "plant  disease." 


)n  the  amendments 


committee  am  end - 


planet 


subsei  ;tion 
yieli 


perts 


Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  Chairman,  in  expj 
ment,  I  may  say  that  this  is  the 
the  formula  for  determining  ncHrmal 
is  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  undej: 
by  reason  of  drought,  flood,  insect 
trollable,  nauiral  causes,  a  year  may  be 
ing  this  normal  yield.    This  simply 
as  one  of  the  causes  for  eliminating  a 
in  determining  the  average  normal  yiel< . 

The  committee  amendment  was 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offe^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


com  Lltkaied 


en  ps 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boiucatt:   Or 
oat  tbe  period.  Inaert  a  comma  and  the 
for  lands  whlcb  the  Secretary  determines 
for  the  barresttng  at  crops  but  should  be 
gnaing  pcirposes  only)  itiall  be  fxirther 
BBtlon  of  the  land,  with  respect  to  which 
•o  that  soll-buHdiiig  and  soU-oonservlng 
on  lands  normally  \ised  for  the  production 
tobacco,  or  field  com  shall  be  tued  for  the 
conasrrlng  the  fertility  at  the  toil,  or  for  tta^ 
txiral  ctnnmodlties  to  be  ccxunmed  on  the 
ket.    As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
disposition  by  sale,  barter,  eirhange.  or  gift , 
form)    to  poiiltry  or  livestock  which,  or 
■re  to  be  sold,  bartered,  cschanged,  or  given 
■ball  not  Include  ooosumpttam  on  the  farm 
modlty  shall  be  deemed  consimied  on  the 
farmer's  fanxily.  employees,  or  household, 
or  if  fed  to  poultry  or  Uvestock  on  his 
ItTierock,  cr  tlie  prodncU  thcreor.  ere  tc 
family,  employee!,  or  bousehoUL" 

Mr.  BOILBAU.    Mr.  Chalrmaa,  I 
that  mj  time  mau  be  extended  B  addttl(iial  minutes. 


farn 


The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objectlaD 
pititlwnaii  ftom  Wtioonaln? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BOILSAU.    Mr.    Chairman,    tlie 


incl 
year 


tion  of  this  amend - 

which  contains 

per  acre,  and  there 

certain  conditions, 

or  other  uncon- 

Dmitted  in  determin- 

udes  plant  diseases 

in  a  term  of  years 


1  to. 
an  amendment. 


page  9.  line  4,  strike 
fillonlng:   "And   (except 
shotild  not  be  utilized 
permanently  used  for 
upon  the  utill- 
luch  payment  is  made, 
planted  or  produced 
of  cotton,  wheat,  rice. 
]  torpoae  at  building  and 
production  of  agricul- 
:  arm.  and  not  for  mar- 
fcr  market'  means  for 
cr  by  feeding  (in  any 
prodticts  of  which, 
■way;  and  stich  term 
An  agricultural  com- 
ix consumed  by  the 
or  by  his  work  stock: 
and  su^  poultry  or 
be  finnsmnfrt   by  his 


tbe 


firm 


unanimous  consent 


to  the  request  of  the 


Members    of    the 


House.  I  am  quite  sure,  are  familiar  with  this  amendment 


It  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  during 

general  debate. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
House  and  at  that  time  put  forth  such  ariOimenLs  as  I  was 
able  to  make  in  behalf  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
Other  Members  of  the  House  during  their  remarks  have  re- 
ferred to  the  so-called  Boilcau  amendment.  I  am  sure  seme 
of  you  have  received  some  communications  from  people,  par- 
ticularly in  the  dairy  indttstry.  who  arc  interested  in  this 
particular  amendment,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  this  is  the 
amendment  that  has  been  referred  to  in  the  debate. 

The  simple  purport  of  the  amendment  Ls  that  if  we  are 
to  pay  these  subsidies  to  any  scction.s  of  the  country  to 
control  the  production  of  certain  commodities  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  if  we  are  to  pay  a  Federal  subsidy 
to  producers  in  the  cotton,  wheat,  corn.  rice,  and  tobacco 
sections  for  reducing  their  production  of  such  commodities, 
then  we  should  provide  that  the  lands  they  take  out  of  the 
production  of  those  commodities  .shall  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  other  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
market. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  designed  to  help  the  dairy 
industry  or  to  help  other  farmers;  it  is  merely  an  amend- 
ment that  Is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  dairy 
industry  £is  well  as  all  other  agricultural  industries  that 
are  not  singled  out  in  this  bill  for  special  favor. 

There  is  a  large  area  out  in  the  Middle  West  that  prob- 
ably should  never  have  been  plowed  under.  With  reference 
to  those  lands  that  are  primarily  suited  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, the  amendment  permits  such  lands  to  be  placed  into 
grazing  lands  and  permits  the  grazing  of  livestock  on  such 
lands,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  the 
lands  are  primarily  suited  for  permanent  grazing  purposes 
and  that  the  land  should  never  have  been  put  into  cultiva- 
tion. So  the  amendment  is  not  vulnerable  from  that  stand- 
point. 

Then,  too,  the  amendment  provides  that  these  lands  upon 
which  benefit  payments  are  bring  and  will  be  made  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  can  be  usf^d  for  the  production  of 
cover  crops,  for  summer  fallowing,  and  for  other  practices 
that  increase  the  fertility  and  preserve  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  or  for  real,  honest-to-goodness,  and  true  soil  conserva- 
tion. The  amendment  permits  such  iLse  of  the  land  and 
then,  in  addition  to  that,  the  amend.Ticnt  permits  the  use  of 
these  lands  for  the  growing  and  harve.'^ting  of  ferd  for  the 
farmer's  horses  and  mules.  In  other  words,  his  work  stock 
can  be  fed  from  the  crops  produced  on  these  particular 
lands.  So  that  there  is  a  u.se  that  can  be  made  of  the  crops 
grown  on  such  lands. 

The  amendment  also  prondps  that  the  farmer  can  feed 
livestock  either  by  harvesting  the  crop  or  by  lettine:  his  live- 
stock graze  upon  such  lands,  provided  such  livestock  and  the 
products  thereof  are  consumed  on  the  farm  by  the  farmer 
and  his  household.  This  Is  a  liberal  use  of  such  lands. 
Certainly  there  are  hundreds  of  thou.^ands  of  people  on  these 
farms,  especially  in  the  South,  who  have  not  had  a  proper 
diet,  who  have  not  had  a  proper  standard  of  living,  and  this 
amendment  will  enable  them  to  improve  their  standard  of 
living  so  that  there  is  a  reasonable  use  that  can  be  made  of 
these  lands,  but  we  submit,  and  I  believe  we  have  proven  to 
you  by  the  figures  we  have  quoted  during  this  debate  and 
which  I  have  not  the  time  now  to  repeat,  unless  we  have 
this  protection  there  will  be  40,000.000  or  50,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  this  country,  normally  u.sed  for  the  production  of 
cotton  and  wheat  and  tobacco  and  rice  and  com,  that  wiil 
be  diverted  from  those  uses  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  livestock,  and  particularly  dairy  cattle.  These  live- 
stock products  and  livestock  will  be  placed  upon  the  market 
In  competition  with  a  larger  part  of  the  agricultural  indus- 
try, namely,  the  livestock  and  dairy  Industry,  and  will  de- 
moralize the  prices  of  these  commodities,  and  I  submit  that 
without  the  protection  afforded  to  the  farmers  who  are  not 
within  the  pale  of  this  bill,  we  will  do  more  harm  to  the 
livestock  and  dairy  Interests  and  to  the  producers  of  the 
other  crops  not  among  the  five  mentioned  In  the  bill  than 
you  will  do  good  to  the  farmers  who  get  this  money. 
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I  may  say  to  you  further  that  unless  we  have  this  pro- 
tection I  can  visualize  that  within  the  next  year  or  two 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  dairying  in  the  South. 
I  say  to  you  that  down  in  the  great  State  of  Mississippi 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  increase  in  dairy  products.  I 
see  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  R.\NKrN]  here,  who,  when  this  proposition  was  up  before 
when  we  were  considering  the  soil  conservation  and  domestic 
allotment  plan,  made  a  very  bitter  attack  against  a  similar 
amendment. 

Unless  we  have  this  protection  there  will  be  an  Increase  in 
dairying  in  his  State  and  in  the  entire  South.  I  do  not  object 
to  an  increase  m  dairying  in  his  State  of  Mississippri  or  in 
any  other  State,  provided  that  increase  is  brought  about 
without  Federal  subsidy.  I  submit  that  this  bUl  without  this 
amendment  will  subsidize  the  dairy  industry  in  the  South. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Yes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  wish  to  clarify  what  the  effect 
of  the  gentleman's  amoidment  will  be  upon  the  status  of  the 
land  which  will  be  repurchased  by  the  Government  in  that 
western  area. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Oh,  my  time  is  so  short  that  it  win  take  too 
much  time  to  go  into  that  subject. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  My  vote  may  depend  upon  the 
answer  the  gentleman  makes  to  that  question. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Very  welL  I  shall  try  to  get  some  more 
time.    Will  the  gentleman  please  restate  his  question? 

Mr,  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  just  asked  the  gentleman 
what  will  be  the  status  under  his  amendment  of  the  land 
which  is  now  being  repurchased  by  the  Government  out  in 
the  drought  area  in  the  West,  to  be  turned  back  to  Nature, 
and,  of  course,  which  wiU  be  used  for  grazing  purposes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  That  does  not  come  under  the  soil-con- 
servation program.  This  only  prohibits  the  use  of  lands  that 
are  paid  for  out  of  this  bill,  out  of  this  soil-conserving  pro- 
gram, so  this  amendment  will  not  affect  those  lands  at  all. 

Mr!  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  That  is  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  BOILEIAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  say  that  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  dairying  increasing  in  the  South.  I 
submit  that  last  year  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
Rankin]  tried  to  give  the  impression  that  if  you  make  cotton 
profitable  in  the  South  we  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
dairying.  I  presume  that  he  would  admit  that  to  be  the  fact 
and  believes  that  to  be  the  situation. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  is  not  trying  to  quote  me 
as  making  any  such  statement? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  No;  but  I  understood  the  gentleman  to 
make  that  statement  last  year. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not.  I  said  that  you  have 
driven  us  to  dairying  by  impoverishing  the  cotton  growers, 
and  you  cannot  take  it  away  from  us. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  We  are  willing  to  help  you  farmers,  but 
does  not  the  genUeman  admit  that  by  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  you  would  be  required  to  take  40  percent  of  your  land  out 
of  cotton  production,  and  that  you  wiU  then  go  further  Into 
dairying? 

I  will  answer  the  gentleman  in  my  own 


RANKIN. 


Mr 
time. 

Mr.   BOILEAU 
ment? 

Mr.  RANKIN. 

Mr.  BOILEAU. 


Does  the  gentleman  admit  that  state- 


No. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  rcf ex  to  a  tele- 
gram which  I  received  this  morning,  unsolicited  on  m>  part, 
which  I  think  proves  what  I  have  said.  I  received  this  tele- 
gram from  a  farmer  in  Mississippi.  I  do  not  know  the  gen- 
tleman. Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  may  know 
him — Gsiston  Ferrell? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  And  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  must  have  some  other  people  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Oh,  yes;  he  is  a  cotton  buyer. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  have  a  telegram  from  him. 


Mr.  RANKIN.  He  invariably  telegraphs  up  here  when 
any  legislation  of  this  kind  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard 
from  him.  I  will  read  the  telegram  which  came  to  me 
this  morning,  unsolicited,  because  it  shows  what  will  happen 
down  there  if  we  pass  this  bill.  I  do  not  know  the  gentle- 
man, I  know  nothing  about  him,  but  I  do  know  that  he 
confirms  the  fears  that  every  dairyman  in  this  country  has 
at  the  present  time.    His  telegram  reads  as  follows : 

My  family  owns  and  operates  about  6.000  acres  of  farm  land, 
cotton  being  our  main  crop.  Any  restrictions  by  Congress  In 
growing  cotton  win  force  us  into  dairying,  and  where  we  now 
sell  milk  from  25  cows.  It  will  increase  to  150,  thereby  coming 
into  competition  with  dairying  in  your  State  and  section.  Hope 
you  can  defeat  all  this  crazy  farm  legislation.  Farmers  favor 
crop  reductions  only  for  the  doles  they  have  been  getting. 

Gaston  Fz&rsll.  Farmer. 

•me  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  expired. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  mirutes  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  minutes.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Oh,  let  the  gentleman  object  if  he 
wants  to. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  am  not  going  to  object. 

Mr.  BOnfiAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  the  reralar 
order.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Yes;  now  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  very 
easily  frightened  If  a  man  with  5,000  acres  in  cultivation 
admits  that  after  10  years  he  has  only  25  milk  cows  on  his 
farm. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  All  right,  but  by  an  amendment  we  just 
accepted,  introduced  as  a  committee  sunendment,  but  spon- 
sored by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Pulmzr], 
we  provided  that  not  more  than  60  percent  of  any  farmer's 
tilled  acreage  can  go  into  cotton.  That  is  the  amendment 
we  just  adopted.  If  he  has  5,000  acres,  and  all  of  that  was 
used  for  cotton  before,  as  he  says  most  of  It  was,  and  he  had 
only  25  dairy  cows,  that  means  that  40  percent  of  5,000,  or 
2,000  acres  of  that  land  that  was  formerly  used  largely  for 
cotton  will  go  Into  dairying  production,  and  that  is  a  larger 
acreage  than  the  total  acreage  of  20  average -sized  dairy 
farms  in  my  State, 

You  have  increased  the  production  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
milk  in  the  South.  Your  cow  population  has  increased.  As 
a  result  of  the  amendment  we  adopted  a  moment  ago  you 
will  increase  your  dairy  operations  more  and  more.  Are  you 
not  satisfied  down  there  to  get  your  2.4  cents  a  pound  benefit 
jjajnnent  on  cotton  under  the  soil -conservation  program? 
Are  you  not  satisfied  to  get  an  additional  3  cents  that  will 
be  paid  next  year  on  the  basis  of  what  you  produced  last 
year,  making  a  total  of  5.4  cents  a  pound  to  be  paid  in  1938? 
Are  you  not  satisfied  with  the  prospects  of  getting  even  more 
under  this  bill,  if  we  appropriate  any  more  money  for  this 
program?  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  all  that,  without  want- 
ing to  compete  with  us?  Why  do  you  not  give  us  at  least  a 
chance  to  survive?  Why  do  you  not  give  us  a  chance  to 
live? 

I  appeal  to  the  fairness  of  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
adopt  this  amendment.  I  appeal  to  the  fairness  of  the 
Members  erf  this  House  to  give  other  farmers  than  those 
producing  these  five  commodities  a  decent  break,  at  least. 
[Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  circum- 
stances and  the  argument  of  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
worker  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BoileaoI;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  you  really  analyze  this  proposition,  I  regard  his 
amendment  as  going  entirely  too  far. 
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bminess 
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In  the  nrst  place  !t  Is  an  interesting 
both  the  wheat  and  cotton  sections 
production  during  the  years  just  before 
biH  and  had  this  adjustm»it  program.    I 
iB  my  section  went  into  the  dairiring 
farm  prices  were  so  low  that  they  were 
anything  to  get  a  little  money.    As  soon  as 
I  heard  man  after  man  say.  "I  am  going  to 
make  my  living  in  other  ways."    A  man 
few  cows  and  was  bound  down,  could  not 
UTing  from  it,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
different  business.    Dairy  production  was 
in  the  South  during  the  years  1927  to  1932 
in  the  West:  but  now  what  are  the  cold 
farm  program  went  into  effect  in  1933. 
talcen  fnan  the  Census  Department 
ductlon  was  reduced  in  the  Wheat  Belt 
in  the  Cotton  Belt.    If  I  had  the  time  I 
tables  here.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
business  because  they  were  driven  into  it 

Mr.  REILLY.    Mr.  Chairman,  wOl  the 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  REILLY.    At  the  time  the  wheat 
man  went  out  of  the  dairy  business  they 
plant  unlimited  cotton  and  wheat.    Is  that 

Mr.  JONES.    No.  they  were  not  permitt  id 
A.  A.  A.  program  we  had  a  reduction,    ^e 
amounts  of  cotton.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  much  reduction  as  is  contemplated  in 
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prices  were  better 
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had  just  a  very 
make  his  general 
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facts?     Since  the 
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his  particular  bill. 


EstimaUd  production  of  milk  on  farms,  by  States.  1029-37^ 
(Preliminary  data,  subject  to  revision] 
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North  Dakota.. 
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Weat  North  Central. 
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!  The  data  fori  929-31  are  from  the  1933  Yearbook  of 
AcnnilturaJ  Sutisties.  table  407.  p.  299. 

1  Exdudiiuc  milk  spilled  or  wasted  on  farms  and  milk  [sucked 

»  Preiiisiaary. 

•  lodicatad  as  of  Nor.  1, 1S37. 
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Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  five  additional  minute.s  when  my  time  has 

expired. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Texas? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
the  cow  population  has  decreased  since  this  act  went  into 

effect? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  would  not  want  to  m.ake  the  assertion  that 
It  has  in  the  whole  South,  but  I  believe  it  has.  However.  I 
am  saying  that  the  amount  of  dairy  production  has  gone 
dcn;^n  in  the  South  as  a  whole,  between  the  j^ars  1933  and 
19Q7.  It  has  gone  down  in  the  We.st,  in  the  Wheat  Belt,  and 
it  has  increased  in  the  gentleman's  section. 

Mr.  BOnJLAU.  Will  the  g-'ntleman  permit  me  to  say  that 
on  Tuesday  I  made  a  speech  on  this  question,  and  I  quoted 
figures  from  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics  that  showed 
that  in  1937  there  was  an  increase  in  cow  population — dairy 
cow  population  of  the  South  over  1932.  the  year  before  this 
program  went  into  effect.    There  was  an  increase. 

Mr.  JONES.     There  was  an  incr^^ase  when? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     In  1937,  over  1932. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  will  put  the  whole  table  in  the  Record,  and 
I  will  read  the  gentleman's  statement. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Milk  pro<ii]ccion  ' 


1929 


Millian 

pOUTldt 

624 
360 

1,222 
74« 
128 
563 

6.973 
712 

4.342 


15.  .V« 


1930 


Miltitm 
pound* 
S66 
372 

1,291 
749 
133 
583 

7,068 
699 

4.322 


15.873 


4.038 
2.975 
4.483 
4,028 
11.05« 


26.  &« 


4.027 
Z905 
4.650 

4.014 
11,207 


28,803 


1981 


Million 
pound* 
649 
374 

1.3.T« 
740 
ICJ 
.=597 

7,  3H7 
705 

4.439 


1931 


1933 


vm  I 


\fUion 
pcui.dt 
647 

■Ml 
\.\Xi 
719 
132 
•i23 
••.  J40 
684 


Muiiim 
pound* 

«1 

\.m 

U2 

fi38 

7,297 

714 
4.  -£19 


MtUion 
-.55 

1.2M 
747 
128 
'-,]« 

I".  J<i 


1935' 


16.339 


I'i.  204 


16,138 


15.94S 


4,  124 
3,024 
i673 
4,163 
Jl,305 


J.  U77 
5,041 
4.754 
4.  19'J 

n.99-j 


27,291 


27,05rt 


4.  .lis 

4.301 

3.104 

3.048 

S,O0« 

5,  |»<1 

4,272 

4,  j::4 

10.  Wl 

1", '■.19 

27,641 

27.313 

7.474 
5.S69 
3.319 
2,075 
2,132 
?.  ««9 

2.yn 


26.515 


1.30 

783 
1.338 

752 
1.078 

46« 
1,011 

234 


5.792 


7,590 
5.927 
3,471 
2,162 
2,208 
2.  W6 
3.058 


27,222 


7.727 
5.949 

2.268 
2.  ISO 

.3.215 


V. 


7.  Hli) 
6,  iHri 
3.  WJ 
2.  2,M 
2. 'X)i 

2,  755 

3,  2<iS 

724 


124 

752 
1.202 

727 
1,0.52 

4«4 
1.004 

221 


5.546 


1,882 
1,627 
1.098 
1.172 
1,14« 
539 


1,748 
1.592 
1.079 
1.212 
1.092 
513 


1.30 

770 

1,302 

7W 
I.  0X8 

479 
1,  i>}2 

2.X5 


5.  7t'g 


1,777 
1.6.17 
1,  1111 
1,  2S7 
1,  167 
526 


130 

7'ia 

,  280 

:4S 

,  !  11 
4,s6 

.Hi 


s. 

16*1 

fi. 

287 

3. 

■m 

2, 

378 

2, 

IIH 

3, 

!42 

3, 

iV, 

2^.<Wf 


7.482 
6,  150 
3,371 
1.968 

1,6»SH 

2,  '''29 

3,  2:58 

26  «i(*« 


129 

'•^ 

1,248 

7M 


5.77) 

1.796  I 

1.  6lj- 
1,  1 52  I 
1.3*^  I 
1,  2H  ' 
514  i 


1 

2.12 

.'.«>4 

2S.- 

6 

.1^_ 

125 

769 
1.332 

806 
1.252 

542 
1,  109 

274 


1.911 

l,'-.79 
1.  170 
1,3110 
1,  2.-4 

575 


6,209 


1.904 
1.712 
1,236 
1.338 
1.236 
594 


XTtUion 
pmnd* 
632 
378 

1.341 
773 
132 
623 

6.956 
845 

4.498 


■-536  • 


16,178 


4.364 

3.049 

4.873 

4.257 

10, 921 


27.4«4 


7,384 
6.009 
3.422 
l,,i73 
1,632 
2,697 
3,108 


26.225 


130 

772 
1.362 

845 
1,270 

548 
1,080 

278 


6.291 


1.946 

1.  :'■* 

1,  JM 

1.3'24 

1 ,  .-2  \ 
57>* 


py 


OTl 
Ulld* 

3~2 

1.J77 

782 

135 

647 

7,188 

8fi2 

4,650 


1337* 


pound* 


16..^39 


4.464 

3.058 
4,849 
4,4^^5 

11,  .598 


28,434 


7,  745 
6,  133 
3,1,30 
2.020 
1,715 
2.6;i9 
2,930 


26,312 


1.34 

784 
1,  .^54 

821 
1..332 

571 
1,090 

293 


17,  120 


28,580 


25,650 


6.351 


6,700 


1.845 

l,7-.>  .. 

1,'247  L 

1,347  |. 

1.235  . 

SS8  !. 


^gricultiire,  Uble  378,  p.  637;  1982  from  the  r;<5o  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  table  387,  p.  601;  and  1933  from  the  1037 
by  colTes. 
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Eittimated  production  of 

mUk  on  farms,  by  States,  1929-37 — ConUnued 

Milk  production 

State  and  di'nsion 

1020 

1030 

1«31 

1932 

1933 

1034 

1935 

1036 

1937 

poumd* 
2,234 
J,  707 

Million 
pound* 
2,217 
>,656 

MUtion 
pound* 
2,342 
J.  868 

MtUion 
pound* 
Xifti 
4.010 

MUlton 
pound* 
2.  .V* 
8,999 

MUtion 
pounds 

2,286 
8,738 

MiUion 
pound* 

1275 
8,741 

MiUion 
pound* 
Z  186 
4.  on 

MlUton 
pound* 

Oklahom* — -. 

TexM 

South  Central 

13,405 

13,108 

13,664 

14,103 

14.394 

14.  OM 

k  __      _ 

14,098 

14.309 

14,850 

— « 

7S3 

932 

295 

1.094 

221 

187 

676 

110 

1.500 

1.199 

8,934 

793 

1,000 

382 

1.086 

221 

194 

575 

116 

1,663 

1.265 

S,989 

737 

1,010 

275 

1,062 

224 

195 

578 

108 

1,670 

1,291 

S,986 

730 

1,012 

302 

i,a>4 

221 

195 

667 

102 

1,670 

1.284 

8,953 

7r,9  1                m 

693 
975 
263 

619 
231 
224 

494 

106 

1,684 

1,329 

4,047 

649 

996 

272 

\.WZ 

247 

228 

609 

)0S 

1.921 

1,333 

4.064 

MoDtaoA — 

1,056 
284 

1,092 

217 

204 

570 

99 

1,004 
265 

1.037 
219 
225 

518 
103 

Mjiho        - 

Wyoming — 

(kilorado 

New  Mexico -- 

ArUooa 

Utah _ 

Nevada                                                

Washington 

Orepon      — 

1,  6^k5  \             1,79b 
1.  290               1.  325 
4, 167               4, 025 

::::::":: 

Calilornia- — 

Western 

10.921 

11,184 

11,136 

11,006 

11,426             11,248 

11,  165 

11,330 

11.500 

-7z — : — : — -  ■:s:=» 

United  States                  -  - 

99,736 

09.706 

101,970 

1         101,863            104.722  i         101.628 

101,421 

103,183 

104,400 

' 

1 

Mr.  BOmSAU.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  Just 
finish? 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes;  but  I  hope;  the  gentleman  will  not  take 
up  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Insofar  as  the  production  of  cheese  is 
concerned,  that  is  the  manufactured  commodity  we  are 
Interested  in.  In  the  period  19:J2  to  1935,  the  latest  avaUable 
figures,  there  was  an  increase  of  80  percent  In  the  South,  76 
percent  in  Texas,  and  only  a  i;j-percent  Increase  in  Wiscon- 
sin. During  the  time  of  increased  dairy-cow  population  In 
the  South  it  decreased  in  Wisconsin.  Those  figures  are  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  JONES.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  the  total  milk 
production.    Of  course,  one  coramodity  may  have  gone  up  in 
one  State  and  down  in  another. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.     That  is  it. 

Mr.  JONES.  But  I  have  the  total  milk  production,  which 
Is  all  products,  and  that  is  what  all  the  other  products  have 
to  be  made  from.  You  get  th^j  actual  test  in  the  total  milk 
production.  The  total  milk  jiroduction  in  these  sireas  de- 
creased in  the  periods  and  the  iotal  milk  production  increased 
in  the  other  su^as. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Will  the  gmtlcman  permit  me  to  make 
one  further  interruption? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  hope  the  gf!ntleman  will  not  insist  on  it. 
I  am  going  to  put  these  figures  in  the  Record.  The  gentle- 
man admits  that  cheese  comes  from  milk.  This  is  the  total 
milk  production  by  States  and  by  regions.  I  am  gcang  to 
put  it  into  the  Record.  It  shows  that  in  the  North  Atlantic 
region  there  was  an  increase  from  16.000,000  pounds  to 
17,120.000  pounds  between  1933  and  1937. 

In  the  East  and  North  Ctmtral  section,  which  includes 
some  of  the  wheat  and  com  States,  there  was  an  increase 
in  milk  production,  but  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  North  Dakota  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  decreased  from  29,000,000  pounds  to  25,000,000 
pounds.  Those  are  the  wheat  States.  In  the  Southern 
States  the  total  milk  production  decreased  from  14,394.000 
pounds  to  14,209,000  pounds.  One  or  two  of  the  Southern 
States  might  have  shown  an  increase;  I  do  not  remember 
the  figures  in  detail,  but  In  that  area  there  was  a  decrease. 
Tliat  is  the  test  of  whether  they  are  going  into  the  dairy 
business.  The  f^ures  do  not  bear  out  the  gentleman's  con- 
tention. 

Let  me  now  call  attention  to  another  Important  feature.  In 
many  States  of  the  South,  es])ecially  of  the  Old  South  there 
is  the  custom  that  when  cro]?s  are  out.  the  stock  is  turned 
Into  the  field  for  from  15  to  30  days  and  allowed  to  graze. 
If  this  amendment  were  adopted  the  only  way  they  could 
comply  with  the  program  would  be  to  fence  that  field  off 
and  not  allow  a  cow  or  a  chl:Jun  to  get  onto  that  property. 


If  they  did  they  could  not  collect  their  payment.  They 
would  have  to  fence  it  off  completely.  To  require  that  pay- 
ments be  withdrawn  simply  because  two  chickens  or  two 
cows  happened  to  get  over  onto  that  land  inadvertently 
seems  to  me  is  out  of  the  question.  It  seems  to  me  that 
under  this  amendment  you  would  have  the  greatest  dif&- 
ciilty  in  getting  a  payment  beyond  the  Comptroller. 
Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.    That  situation  would  apply  on  every  farm 
in  every  State  that  came  under  the  soil -conservation  pro- 
gram, would  it  not? 
Mr.  JONES.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOPE.  It  would  affect  the  South,  the  West,  and 
would  apply  to  the  gentleman's  own  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes.  I  think  the  amendment  as  worded 
would  make  the  bill  practically  unworkable. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  in  error.  I  do  not  believe  he 
stated  it,  but  I  have  heard  it  stat<;d  that  we  have  done 
nothing  for  the  dairy  industry.  The;  fact  of  the  matter  is 
we  have  done  a  good  many  things  for  the  dairy  people.  In 
the  last  3  years  they  have  purchased  through  fimds  under 
section  32  and  other  surplus  funds  $28,000,000  worth  of  dairy 
products  for  distribution.  We  have  spent  about  $30,000,000 
during  that  period  to  eliminate  tuberculosis  and  Bangs 
disease  in  cattle.  Then  there  was  the  cattle  purchase  pro- 
gram. I  said  people  in  the  South  were  going  out  of  the  dairy 
business  or  people  in  my  section  were  going  out  of  the  dairy 
business.  Acco«iing  to  the  estimftt.es,  in  the  southwestern 
area  about  one-third  of  the  cattle  purchased  were  cows. 
They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  those  dairy  cattle. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Mr,  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  may  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  referred  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  elimination  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  I 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  this  because  I  know  how 
eminently  fair  he  always  wants  to  be  in  these  matters,  but 
the  fact  is  that  while  there  is  such  an  appropriation  the 
dairy  farmers,  in  many  Instances,  were  ruined  because  of  the 
regulations.  Whole  herds,  built  up  after  years  of  care,  high- 
blooded  stock.  Infected  with  tuberculosis  were  destroyed,  but 
the  owner  did  not  receive  the  full  vabie  of  his  stock. 
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Mr.  JONES.  I  could  not.  of  course,  answer  as  to  that. 
I  know  provisions  were  made  and  they  we^e  made  as  health 
and  sanitary  measures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  attentloil 
ter.  I  have  supported  the  dairy  legislaton  all  through;  I 
have  supported  some  legislation  that  seeiied  hardly  fair  to 
my  section.  The  dairy  group  have  the  advantage  of  a  tax 
on  oleomargarine,  a  product  made  from 
domestic  product.  Unquestionably  I  am 
on  foreign  oils  that  come  in  here,  but  ifae  dairy  Interests 
enjoy  a  pretty  steep  tax  on  danestlc  ell.  The  dairymen 
have  protection  even  against  a  wholesome 
They  enjoy  many  other  benefits.  I  hope 
amendment  at  least  will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.    WHllTJLNGTON.    Mr.   Chairman 
man  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  wm'i'i'lNGTON.  Is  it  not  also  tljie  fact  that  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Departn  ent  of  Agriculture 
in  the  last  4  years  the  dairying  indiislry  has  been  pro- 
tected, protected  by  the  niles  promulgated  by  that 
Department? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  have  so  understood. 

In  actual  practice  they  require  practically  all  of  these 
plantings  to  be  either  kept  on  the  lan(  or  turned  under 
as  cover  crops;  and  I  do  not  think  It  is  (r  would  be  serious 
in  Its  Interference  with  the  dairy  busness.  It  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  so  that  a  farmer  could  n  at  get  his  payment 


December  2 


to  another  mat- 


cottonseed  oil,  a 
in  favor  of  a  tax 


native  commodity, 
that  this  extreme 

will  the   gentle- 


because  a  chicken 
land.    I  think  this 


jentleman  yield? 


through  the  comptroller's  office  simply 

or  two.  or  a  cow  or  two  grazed  on  such 

sort  of  provision  Is  entirely  too  extrem^  and  I  think  the 

House  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SNELL.  As  I  imderstand  the  provisions  of  this  bill  it 
is  to  pay  the  farmers  for  taking  a  part  ift  their  land  out  of 
the  production  of  certain  farm  crops.    Is 

Mr.  JONES.    It  Is  to  build  up  a  soil-cjonserving  program- 
Mr.  SNELL.    But  that  Is  the  ultimate    ffect. 

Mr.  JONES.  That  Is  the  ultimate  elect,  to  reduce  the 
production  of  certain  soil-depleting  crops. 

Mr.  SNELL.  If  that  be  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  the  pro- 
tectlxig  the  land  from  depletion  through  excessive  grow- 
ing of  certain  crops,  why  does  the  gontleman  object  to 
placing  In  the  bill  a  provision  that  such  [land  shoLild  not  be 
used  to  produce  competitive  products?  Ifow,  that  is  a  prin 
ciple  I  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  JONES.    That  is  not  covered  by  tlils  amendment. 

Mr.  SNELL.    That  is  the  principal  purpose  of  the  amend 
ment 

Mr.  JONES.    They  have  forbidden  them  In  the  regula- 
tions from  producW  other  soll-depletii]  g  crops  of  a  com 
petitive  nature.    They  do  that  In  the  regulations.    I  would 
not  oppose  a  provision  that  would  f  orb  d  their  harvesting 
for  sale  other  crops  on  this  particular  laj^d,  but  this  amend 
ment  goes  much  further  than  that. 

Mr.  SNELL.    Why  do  you  not  put  a  liihitation  on  It? 

Mr.  JONES.  It  would  make  the  whqle  program  impos- 
sible. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  U 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
day.  but  there  was  one  phase  of  :iie  sunenjdment  that  was  not 
mentioned. 

It  seems  rather  curious  to  me  that  ceHaln  people  will  at 
one  time  or  another  criticize  the  fact  tiat  in  this  country 
crops  were  plowed  under  and  then  comi;  before  this  House 
and  ask  us  to  vote  for  a  provision  to  plow  crops  under.  That 
is  what  this  provision  asks  you  to  do.    T  lis  amendment  will 


make  it  mandatory  for  tlie  farmer  to 
and  legimies  that  would  be  fed  to  cows 
milk  for  the  children  of  this  Nation. 

Let  us  see  how  fallacious  Is  the  argiimjent  on  the  question 
Of  competing  with  the  dairy  industry.    We  all  know  that 


strike  out  the  last 


debated  the  other 


?low  under  grasses 
which  will  produce 


some  of  th(!  processed  feed  used  in  dairying  includes  cotton- 
seed, bran,  middlings,  and  corn.  When  you  divert  millions 
of  acres  of  com.  wheat,  and  couon  to  grasses  and  legmnes 
you  are  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  prcKe?.sed  feeds 
that  the  f£.rmer  has  to  buy  and  lessen  the  cost  of  milk  to 
the  consumer,  The  only  thin?  we  can  do  then  is  to  increase 
the  grasses  and  legumes.  Tliercfore,  the  only  people  that 
will  be  hindered  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
be  the  manufacturers  of  processed  feed.  That  Is  the  mo- 
nopoly that  is  milking  the  dairy  farmer  and  increasing  the 

cost  of  miJk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  tell  you  that  this  provision  wifl 
not  affect  the  grazing  situation  in  the  West,  I  doubt  that 
very  seriously.  You  will  remember  that  throughout  the  West 
there  were  Indian  lands  leased  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  men  who  leased  those  lands  from  the 
Uhlted  Stfites  Government  received  subsidy  payments  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

If  lands  in  the  West  are  leased  from  the  United  States 
Oovernment  and  are  used  for  grazing  purposes,  they  will  be 
subject  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  and  it  will  affect  graz- 
ing in  the  West.  It  will  stop  you  people  m  the  West  from 
receiving  payments  under  this  act.  I  say  it  will  affect  the 
dairy  farmers  themselves.  They  will  not  be  able  to  raise 
chickens  and  allow  them  to  go  over  to  another  part  of  the 
field  to  feed  if  that  chicken  is  to  be  .sold  on  the  market.  The 
amendment  is  impossible  of  admmistration. 

Mr.  Chiiirman,  it  was  stated  here  that  I  have  no  Interest 
in  dairying  because  of  the  fact  my  district  covers  jack  pines 
and  iron-ore  mines,  but  may  I  say  that  I  have  in  my  district 
one  of  the  largest  cheese  plants  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
finest,  most  conscientious  people  in  my  district  are  farmers 
and  dairymen.  I  have  a  cheese  factory  in  my  district  that 
produces  more  of  the  foreign  makes  of  cheese  than  any 
other  factory  in  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  law 
should  be  put  into  operation  based  on  sectionalism  or  as  the 
result  of  a  fight  against  some  section.  I  believe  the  people 
of  this  Nation  are  entitled  to  all  the  milk  they  can  consume. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  HCXDK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H(X)K.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Federal  Coop- 
erative Dairy  Association  met  in  Baltimore  November  1  to 
3  this  year,  and  it  is  very  worthy  to  note  that  they  reported 
a  great  underconsimiption  of  milk  In  this  Nation.  I  agree 
with  them.  When  there  are  little  children  going  to  school 
to  this  country  undernourished  and  developing  rickets  it  is 
up  to  us  to  increase  the  consumpUon  of  milk.  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  that  effect.  We  .should  not  decrease  the 
consumption  of  milk  but  s-hould  increase  the  consumption  to 
such  an  extent  that  every  child  of  this  Nation  would  be 
given  the  chance  to  have  1  quart  of  milk  per  day  so  that  the 
sanitariums  of  this  Nation  will  not  be  filled  with  people 
brought  there  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  undernour- 
ished during  their  school  days.  For  God's  sake  let  us  look 
to  the  health  of  our  children  instead  of  being  dollar  chasers. 
This  amendment  is  for  the  purpose  of  cha.;ing  the  almighty 
dollar  and  will  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  our  people. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  H'Jix.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  oppo.sUion  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  am  much  intere.sted  in  the  di.scussion  on 
this  amendment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  e.stimable  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Committee.  It  sf^ems  to  me  that 
this  amendment  is  right.  It  .should  be  adopted  and  I  think 
there  should  be  some  bett<-r  reason  for  not  adopting  it  than 
the  mere  statement  that  some  cow  in  Texas  or  somewhere 
else  may  stray  off  of  a  cotton  planution  on  to  land  which 
Is  put  into  legumes. 

It  is  only  fair  that  we  people  of  the  northwestern  dairy 
section  in  particular  shall  not  be  injured  by  the  operation 
of  this  law.    We  will  be  called  upon  to  help  pay  whatever 
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national  tax  Is  levied  In  onJer  that  these  five  special  com- 
modities may  benefit. 

Wisconsin  is  in  a  peculiar  situation  regarding  dairy  pro- 
ducts, a  little  different,  perhaps,  than  the  district  represented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mlch;.gan-  We  are  much  more  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  that  business.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
cows  he  has  over  across  the  line  that  produce  milk  for  that 
foreign  cheese  factory  referred  to  by  him.  but  I  doubt  very 
much  if  there  are  enough  cows  in  his  district  to  feed  half 
the  calves  in  mine.  We  havfs  10  percent  of  all  the  cows  In 
the  United  States  in  Wiscomln  and  70  percent  of  our  pro- 
ducts goes  to  market  in  prtx^ssed  form.  So  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  whole  milk,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  regulation,  such 
as  has  been  adopted  in  the  milk  sheds  of  this  country,  it  is 
a  matter  of  protecting  that  section  of  the  country,  which 
produces  45  percent  of  all  the  butter  and  70  percent  of  all 
the  cheese  from  unfair  comipetition  that  may  arise,  unless 
the  amendment  offered  by  tiie  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
is  adopted. 

We  of  Wisconsin  are  lar^e  purchasers  of  feedstufis  for 
dairy  cows.  We  spend  vast  sauns  of  money  for  the  products 
of  other  States  in  order  to  maintain  our  herds.  We  raise 
little  wheat  in  Wisconsin;  Itss  than  half  a  million  bushels. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  spend  10.  15,  or  20  percent  of  our 
entire  dairy  income  In  pui-chasing  feedstuffs  from  other 
States.  Whenever  you  incniase  the  cost  of  such  feedstuffs 
to  us,  whenever  you  open  up  new  sections  of  the  country 
to  the  dairying  business,  you  are  threatening  our  industry 
because  of  jxsssible  overproduction  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  In  this  measure  you  are  also  increaang  the  cost 
of  the  dairy  commodities  which  we  manufacture  and  ship 
to  various  centers  of  this  country. 

Therefore  this  amendment  should  be  adopted.  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  shovdd  not  be  adopted.  Unless  it  is 
adopted,  the  growers  of  these  five  commodities,  who  will 
be  benefited  by  this  bill,  are  not  only  going  to  tax  us. 
although  we  shall  receive  no  benefits  from  it,  but  they  arc 
going  to  put  themselves  by  means  of  a  Federal  subsidy  in 
competition  with,  and  in  opposition  to,  our  leading  and  our 
great  dairy  indiistry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
[  Applause.  1 

Recently  the  President  said  that  Congress  should  view  all 
legislation  from  a  national  standpoint.  He  further  advised 
that  legislation  should  be  enacted  with  care  and  deliberation. 
And  now  Congress  is  engaged  in  the  enactment  of  a  sectional 
farm  bill  whose  main  purpose  is  to  affect  only  five  farm 
products,  produced  in  quantity  in  less  than  half  the  States 
by  less  than  half  the  farmers,  and  whose  aggregate  worth 
in  prices  which  the  bill  is  supposed  to  affect  is  less  than  one- 
third  the  total  value  of  fann  production.  After  months  of 
discussion  and  weeks  of  preparation  it  comes  before  the 
House  with  limited  time  for  debate,  largely  assigned  to 
committee  members  who  among  themselves  are  not  in  ac- 
cord as  to  what  the  measiire  should  be  in  terms,  what  its 
scope  will  be  if  it  is  enacted,  what  its  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
will  amount  to,  nor  what  will  be  its  effects  upon  agriculture 
in  general  upon  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Ever  since  the  years  following  the  World  War  the  serious 
situation  as  to  agriculture  has  been  recognized.  As  that 
condition  became  still  more  acute  because  of  credit  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Fedexal  reserve  banks,  various  reme- 
dies by  legislation  have  been  suggested,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  tried.  After  15  years  of  such  endeavors,  farm  in- 
debtedness remains  at  the  peak,  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
national  income  is  at  a  lower  percentage,  and  the  number 
of  tenant  farmers  steadily  increases. 

In  that  same  period  over  1,000,000  family-sized  farms  have 
been  lost  to  their  owners  by  foreclosure,  from  5.000,000  to 
7,000,000  people  have  moved  from  farms  to  industrial  cen- 
ters, augmenting  the  numlier  of  unemployed  during  the  de- 
pression, crowding  city  hot^ng  facilities,  while  vacant  farms 
were  added  to  by  thousancs.  In  that  same  era,  the  Federal 
Government  has  expended  more  than  $4,000,000,000  on  va- 
rious farm-relief   plans,   still  has  hundreds  of  millions  so 


Invested,  and  under  present  plans  wlH  continue  to  legislate 
and  spend  along  the  same  lines. 

While  this  situation  continues  to  develop,  and  after  farm 
values  have  fallen  by  forty  billions,  an  amount  greater  than 
the  total  valuation  of  all  the  railways  in  the  country,  our 
expenditures  for  the  development  of  fanning  lands  in  for- 
eign countries  are  greater  by  far  than  our  farm  debt 
amoimts  to.  While  our  country  has  been  reducing  Its  cul- 
tivated acreage  by  some  40,000.000  acres,  new  acreage  has 
been  broiight  under  plow  in  other  countries  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  100,000,000  acres,  and  competition  of  foreign 
farmers  with  our  own  continues  to  fix  prices  on  neariy  aU 
that  we  produce.  During  the  present  year  more  than  $800.- 
000,000  of  foreign  farm  products  have  been  brought  in  to 
compete  with  products  of  our  own  farms. 

The  present  farm  bills  would  aw>ly  Government  policy 
and  financial  aid  to  the  growing  of  five  products  which  are 
specified.  They  would  reduce  their  crop  acreage  by  another 
40,000,000  acres.  The  program  would  provide  no  aid  for 
dairy  farmers,  poultry  farmers,  growers  of  cannery  products, 
small  fruits  ot  vegetables.  In  fact,  it  would  subsidize  farm- 
ers now  engaged  in  producing  com,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  uad 
tobacco  by  limiting  their  acreage  of  such  crops  to  engage 
in  the  raising  of  other  crops  and  would  in  particular  subsi- 
dize the  cotton  and  com  farmers  to  engage  in  dairying,  stock 
raising,  and  poultry  production. 

There  is  nothing  in  either  Senate  or  House  bill  which 
would  restrict  the  fiow  of  foreign  dairy  products  and  other 
farm  products  into  our  markets.  There  is  nothing  in  either 
measure  which  would  restrict  the  negotiation  of  further 
reciprocal  trade  treaties  with  foreign  countries  which  are  so 
constantly  seeking  greater  outlets  for  their  surplus  farm 
products.  Nor  is  any  atternpt  made  in  the  original  bills 
to  cure  the  troubles  which  have  come  to  farmers  through 
the  loss  of  their  markets  in  our  own  country.  That  com- 
petition which  had  aided  In  the  development  of  agriculture 
in  foreign  lands,  particularly  dairying,  will  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  passage  of  either  mesisure  now  before  Congress. 
It  will  be  offset  to  only  a  very  small  degree  by  the  sou- 
conservation  payments  which  it  is  proposed  to  continue. 

The  cost  of  this  new  program  Is  not  carefully  estimated. 
The  President  insists  that  if  it  shall  exceed  the  $500,000,000 
authorized  by  Congress  for  soil  conservation,  new  revenues 
from  process  fbr  sales  taxes  on  the  farm  products  must  be 
levied.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  an  expenditure  of  a  half  bil- 
lion would  amount  to  $4  for  each  inhabitant.  On  that  basis, 
Wisconsin  would  pay  $12,000,000.  Last  year,  167,000  Wis- 
consin farmers  received  $10,000,000  on  their  soil-erosion 
contracts,  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  $60  to  each  farm. 
Iowa,  with  about  the  same  number  of  farms,  received  $25,- 
000,000,  or  more  than  $120  per  farm.  With  subsidies  added 
for  com.  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco,  few  if  any  Wis- 
consin farmers  will  receive  more  than  they  now  obtain  from 
the  soil-conservation  program.  Probably  they  will  receive 
even  less.  Were  a  process  tax  of  20  cents  to  be  levied  on 
wheat,  it  would  amount  to  about  $2,000,000  to  the  cost  of 
flour  for  Wisconsin  alone,  as  Wisconsin  produces  less  wheat 
than  needed  for  its  people. 

There  is  the  threat  that  Wisconsin  dairymen  and  poultry- 
men  find  further  competition  with  their  products  as  cotton 
and  com  lands  in  other  States  are  turned  into  other  uses, 
dairying  in  particular  already  being  In  the  way  of  great 
development  in  the  Southern  States.  In  effect,  the  program 
would  subsidize  southern  farmers  by  direct  p)ayments  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  engage  still  more  extensively  in 
dairying,  their  products  going  into  the  same  eastern  markets 
in  which  the  dairy  prices  for  the  Nation  are  fixed. 

This  new  farm  program  is  both  special  and  sectional.  It 
would  tax  all  farmers  as  well  as  all  consumers  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  grow  com,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco. 
It  would  leave  untouched  and  unsolved  the  diflBculties  of 
farmers  in  more  than  half  the  States  who  produce  little  or 
none  of  either.  It  would  also  leave  unsolved  the  problem  of 
northern  dairymen,  who  are  of  larger  number  than  those 
growing  cotton,  in  meeting  the  competition  which  comes  of 
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the  surplus  dairy  production  of  Canada, 
Istnds,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  al 
cheaper  production  than  our  own.  Those  countries  now 
have  an  exportable  surplus  of  more  cheese  than  and  half 
as  much  butter  as  is  produced  in  our  own 
the  question  of  giving  an  American  f arme  -s  their  home  mar- 
kets at  cost  of  producticm  for  their  products.  No  matter 
what  program  Congress  may  decide  uiKsn  in  considertng 
these  measures,  the  farm  problem  will  a  ntinue  imsolved  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  encoorage  producpon  in  other  lands 
by  permitting  entry  of  their  products, 
limit  or  restrict  prodoction  of  a  few  faijm  products  in  our 
own  land. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairms(n.  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chatrznan,  I  come  from  a  congressional  district  which 
la  ooe  of  the  very  fine  dairy  sections  of 
three  coontles  in  which  the  chief  agricaltjiral  Industry  Is  the 
dairying  business. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  this  proboeed  legislation  is 
that  there  are  many  men  od  the  floor  of  the  House  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  mtrlcaclea  of  the  d  fttry  business.    Our 
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dairy  section  has  been  built  up  through 
and  toll.  Few  men  on  the  floor  of  th^ 
extent  of  the  Investment  In  land,  in  banu ,  in  machinery,  and 
in  herds  which  is  involved.  Few  Membei  ■  realize  the  extent 
ot  the  State  laws  requlrtng  certain  sanlary  standards,  the 
tnipeetion  laws,  and  an  the  things  wlt^  which  our  people 
must  contend.  After  a  pertod  of  more 
have  built  up  this  wonderful  Industry. 

You  men  far  remote  from  the  Canadlarj  border  little  realize 
the  blow  which  was  strack  at  our  dalzf  section  when  we 
granted  the  power  to  enter  into  trade  agreements.  The 
result  has  been  that  our  farmen  along  t  le  border  have  suf - 
ferred  terrlflcally  from  Imports,  and  thkte  imports  are  in- 
creasing all  the  time.  I  was  up  througp  Canada  last  year 
and  found  that  the  farmers  there  are  mal  Ing  extensive  prep- 
arations to  invade  our  market  more  and  i  nore.  It  takes  time 
to  build  up  the  datry  busmen,  but  they  are  building  it  up, 
with  high  hopes  that  they  can  take  a  icood  slice  from  our 
market. 

I  hope  those  who  are  interested  In  gii  Ing  all  the  farmers 
a  fair  deal  wlQ  support  this  BoUeau  am  mdment.  We  have 
no  objection  to  you  people  in  the  South  (oing  into  the  dairy 
business  as  l<»g  as  the  products  are  forjyour  people  on  the 
farms.  However,  here  we  have  an  Industry  built  up  in  this 
country  which  is  taking  very  good  can  of  the  people.  If 
you  run  wild  with  this  legislation  you  are  simply  going  to  put 
the  dairymen,  if  not  out  at  bu^ness,  in  a  position  where 
they  will  be  obliged  to  coeob  here  for  rel  ef .  Just  remember 
that  the  very  thing  you  are  trying  to  ichieve  by  this  bill, 
soil  conservaticHi,  our  farmers  have  beeii  practicing  for  the 
last  century.  They  have  been  building  up  their  soil,  and 
have  not  been  paid  by  the  f^eral  Govei  nment  for  doing  it 

Remanl>er  this,  too,  that  every  time  you  raise  the  prices 
of  dairy  products  in  this  country,  or  att  snpt  to  raise  them, 
when  you  get  them  to  a  certain  point  countries  like  New 
Zealand  and  Denmark,  which  are  higher  organized  for  the 
export  business,  send  their  goods  Into  our  market  at  the 
peak  of  our  price  In  such  quantities  t±at  they  break  that 
price,  and  then  they  ship  to  some  othei  market. 

I  hope  you  people  on  that  Democratl<  side  of  the  House 
will  be  fair  about  this  matter  and  support  the  Bc^eau  amend- 
ment. We  have  practiced  soil  ccmserva  tion.  We  are  per- 
fectly willing  that  you  should  practice  sc  11  conservaticHi,  but 
we  do  not  want  you  to  ruin  our  business,  which  has  been 
established  over  sJl  these  years.  We  kn(  )W  from  the  figures 
that  you  people  have  beeoi  increasing  3  our  dairy  business. 
We  Ymaw  you  are  raising  more  cattle  In  the  South.  We 
know  many  of  the  big  processing  concerns  have  been  going 
into  your  part  of  the  country  and  spexdtng  large  sim:is  of 
money  because  they  have  seen  what  was  coming.  I  urge 
you  on  that  side.  If  you  ezx)ect  our  cooTeraUon  in  matters 


ifTecting  you  in  the  South,  to  be  fair  and  not  trespass  upon 
the  pres<,'rves  of  the  dairy  business  in  ihe  North.    [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  three  words. 

J^.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the  best  interests  of  the 
dairy  fa.Tners  or  of  any  other  farmers  are  going  to  be  served 
by  making  the  kind  of  remarks  regarding  the  trade  agree- 
ments we  have  just  heard  from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rsxd).  The  Canadian  trado  agreement,  as  far 
as  it  applies  to  dairy  cows,  has  amounted  to  about  this: 
It  allows  the  importation  of  1,500.000  gallons  of  sweet  cream 
per  year  at  a  tariff  reduced  from  about  56  cents  a  gallon  to 
35  cents  a  gallon.  I  submit  that  this  amount,  which  is  not 
quite  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  annual  production  of 
sweet  cream  in  the  United  States,  is  not  going  to  ruin  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  in  my  county  more  cows  than  there  are  In  any 
other  county  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Surely  I  do  not  want  to 
hurt  the  dairy  farmer  or  any  other  farmer.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  coiild  ruin  the  farmers.  Ilie  farmers  of  the 
United  States  will  be  ruined  if  they  climb  into  the  same 
political  bed  with  the  people  who  wrote  the  Pordney- 
McCumber  tariff,  the  Smoot-Hawley  tartfT,  and  other  high 
tariffs  which  have  cost  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  not 
hundreds  of  milllona  of  dollars  but  bilhons  of  dollars.  We 
should  not  have  had  to  come  here  to  try  to  write  a  farm 
blli  If  these  tariff  measures  had  not  wrecked  our  foreign 
markets.  Any  time  we  can  get  back  our  foreign  markets  we 
shall  not  have  to  worry  about  the  fsirm  problem.  Our  trade 
agreements  are  the  most  practical  way  to  get  them  back  that 
I  have  heard  of. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished and  very  able  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
BoiLEAUl.  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  It.  I  feel  a  kind  of 
moral  obligation  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  because  I  voted 
for  It  In  committee. 

However,  If  It  Is  going  to  be  adopted.  I  wl.sh  the  wording 
of  It  may  be  changed  somewhat.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  right 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  soU- 
conservatlon  benefits  to  a  farmer  to  take  his  acreage  out  of 
one  crop  and  thereby  subsidize  him  to  use  it  for  the  raising 
Of  dairy  products.  Yet  I  am  doubtful  how,  under  this 
aimendment,  we  are  going  to  fence  off  these  acres  and  make 
It  practicable  to  administer  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  I 
Wish  the  amendment  could  be  amended  in  some  way  to  make 
it  more  practicable  to  administer. 

Mr.  BOTTiKAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  very  friendly 
interest  in  this  problem,  and  also  appreciate  that  there  may 
be  some  little  difficulty  In  the  administration  of  this  act. 
t  do  say,  however,  that  if  the  cotton  farmer  and  the  wheat 
farmer  can  now  fence  o£f  their  cotton  lands  and  their  wheat 
lands  so  cows  cannot  get  In  there,  they  can  also  fence  off 
these  other  lands.  Do  they  let  their  cows  run  into  their 
cotton  patches  durmg  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
cotton  is  growing?  Do  they  let  their  cows  get  into  their 
Wheat  lands  or  their  corn  lands  during  the  growing  season? 
The  application  of  this  act  may  be  a  little  difficult,  but  it 
can  be  worked  out.  There  are  no  penal  provisions  in  the 
law.  We  are  not  going  to  put  every  farmer  In  jail  if  he 
lets  a  blade  of  grass  get  Into  some  dair>'  cow's  moutii. 
We  want  a  sensible  administration  of  the  provision  and  we 
believe  they  can  work  out  proper  enforcement  provisions 
under  this  language.  We  want  to  be  reasonable,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  suggestion  about  making  it  easier 
of  administration,  but  if  there  is  such  a  way  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  It.  I  have  tried  to  write  the  provision  and  make 
it  as  easy  of  administration  as  possible  without  compromis- 
ing the  principle  involvf'd.  If  the  gentleman  can  think  of 
some  other  language  that  will  accomph:ih  the  purpose  we 
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have  in  mind.  I  will  be  plea;;ed  to  cooperate  with  him,  but  let 
us  not  defeat  the  amendment  on  account  of  having,  perhaps, 
some  diflBculty  of  administi-ation. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairmjin,  I  cannot  help  but  beheve  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  represent  dairy  districts  are 
unduly  concerned  about  the  effect  of  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  there  \i.  the  slightest  danger  that  there 
is  going  to  be  any  increase  in  dairying  in  the  South  or  the 
West  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  We  have 
had  these  programs  for  the  last  4  years,  under  which  we 
have  taken  land  out  of  cultivation  in  the  case  of  the  varioixs 
cash  crops,  and  during  that  time,  from  January  1, 1933.  down 
to  January  1,  1937,  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  South 
has  been  constantly  decrejising  until,  on  January  1  of  this 
year,  there  were  75,000  fewer  dairy  cattle  over  2  years  of 
age  in  the  South  than  thsjre  were  4  years  ago;  there  were 
60,000  less  between  1  and  2  years  of  age,  and  164,000  less 
1  year  old  and  under.  This  shows  they  are  going  out  of  the 
dairy  business. 

Mr.  SNEIX.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 
Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield  for  a  ver/  brief  question;  yes. 
Mr.  SNELL.  The  gentkman  seems  to  be  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  in  no  way 
will  any  provision  of  this  bill  increase  dairying  in  the  South. 
If  you  are  both  agreed  tliat  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
Increase  there,  why  do  you  oppose  writing  such  provisions  in 
the  bill?  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  tell  me  the 
reason  for  that. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  tell  the  gentleman 
my  reason  for  opposing  It.  It  is  because  I  think  we  are  going 
to  make  the  entire  Soil  Conservation  Act  inoperative  if  you 
put  this  language  In  the  bill,  because  it  sets  up  a  condition. 
Before  a  man  gets  payment  he  must  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  accounting  offlcers  of  the  Government  that  he  has  not 
\i&c(X  a  single  spear  of  cloT'er  or  any  part  of  any  crop  grown 
on  this  land  to  feed  to  a  chicken  or  to  a  cow  or  a  hog  that 
ho  has  sold  for  the  market.  He  may  have  six  hogs  on  his 
farm  and  he  wants  to  kill  two  of  them  on  the  farm.  He 
can  run  them  on  the  land  In  soil -conserving  crops  but  as 
to  the  other  four  he  muiit  fence  them  off  somewhere  else. 
How  arc  the  officials  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Comptroller  General  uolng  to  determine  whether  a  man 
has  met  that  condition  or  not? 

Mr.   SNELL.     The   gentleman   says   they  cannot  do  that 
now.  and  If  they  cannot  do  it  now,  why  do  you  object  to 
writing  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  they  cannot  do  it? 
Mr.  HOPE.    I  do  not  sty  they  cannot  do  it  now. 
Mr.    SNELL.     Practically,   you   say   they  cannot   do   that 
now.  or  that  is  the  implied  effect. 
Mr.  HOPE.     I  say  they  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  SNELL.     If  they  do  not  do  that  now.  why  not  have  a 
provision  making  it  against  the  law  to  do  it? 
Mr.  HOPE.     If  the  geritleman  can  suggest  some  language 

that  will  make  it  practicable 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  would  suggest  the  language  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOPE.  If  the  gentleman  can  put  in  this  amendment 
language  that  will  not  wreck  the  entire  soil-conservation 
program  so  you  will  not  prevent  the  farmers  in  your  State 
and  in  every  other  State  getting  these  soil-conservation 
benefits.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  support  it. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  want  you  to  put  in  this  bill  what  you  say 
is  In  the  law  at  the  present  time,  and  if  it  is  not  going  to 
Interfere  with  anybody  on  account  of  the  present  lav;  why 
not  write  it  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  gentleman  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not 
say  there  was  something  in  the  law  that  prevented  it.  I  say 
the  farmers  in  the  South  and  in  the  West  do  not  want  to 
go  into  the  dairy  business  if  they  can  make  a  living  in  any 
other  way.  The  only  reason  they  go  into  the  dairy  business 
is  the  same  reason  they  went  into  the  business  in  1930,  1931, 
and  1932.  when  prices  were  so  low.  It  was  because  they 
could  not  make  a  living  in  any  other  way.  That  is  the 
reason  they  went  into  it. 


Mr.  SNELL.  This  bill  is  going  to  increase  the  price  of 
other  farm   products  so  they  are  going  to  make  a  lot   of 

money 

Mr.  HOPE.     We  hope  it  wifl. 

Mr.  SNELL.     So  they  will  not  go  into  the  dairy  business, 
and  if  that  is  so,  and  also  the  other  argument  you  use,  why 
not  write  that  into  the  bill? 
Mr.  HOPE.     I  wiU  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  he  can 

suggest  any  language 

Mr.  SNELL.     We  suggest  the  language  in  the  amendment 
now  at  the  desk. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  original 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  the  contracts  with  the  farm- 
ers had  a  provision  to  the  effect  they  could  not  go  into  the 
production  of  other  nationally  marketed  products,  and  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  a  similar  provision  was  In  the  Bankhead 
Cotton  Control  Act,  and  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  they 
administered  those  acts  without  any  difficulty? 

Mr.  HOPE.    But  the  language  contained  In  this  amend- 
ment is  different  from  those  provisions, 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mi.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word.  In  committee  I  voted  for  this  Bolleau  amend- 
ment. I  did  so  thinking  I  was  doing  right.  I  have  given  It 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study.  I  have  talked  with  the 
men  who  administer  the  law  in  the  D«!partment  and  they 
tell  me  that  If  It  Is  put  Into  the  bill  It  pracUcally  will  ruin  it, 
as  the  chairman  of  our  committee  stat<xl.  It  Is  said  to  be 
administratively  impossible.  I  am  convinced  it  Is  the  right 
thing  not  to  add  It  to  the  bill  and  I  am  changing  my  posi- 
tion from  what  It  was  In  the  committee.  It  Is  the  first  time 
in  my  life  that  I  ever  voted  against  anything  that  looked 
like  legislation  In  favor  of  the  old  milk  cow.  I  have  always 
been  on  that  side  of  the  case,  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  see 
this  bill  pass.  I  am  not  convinced  by  any  means  that  it 
will  solve  our  problems.  I  don't  know  that  we  can  pass  any 
bill  that  will  solve  the  agricultural  problem,  but  this  Is  the 
best  bill  that  we  can  get,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  any 
amendment  put  on  that  will  cripple  !t.  Therefore,  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  amendment.  I  think  It  Is  right 
not  to  add  the  amendment  to  the  bill  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota  and  several  Members  rose. 
The   CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair   recognizes   the   gentleman 
from  Minnesota    LMr.  Andresen],   a   member  of   the   com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  upon  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  50  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unan- 
imous consent  that  debate  upon  this  amendment  and  aU 
amendments  thereto  close  in  50  minutes.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  CUIiKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, to  ask  the  gentleman  to  make  that  an  hour  and  a  half. 
This  is  of  vital  importance  to  3.000,000  dairymen. 
Mr.  JONES.  We  have  debated  it  for  over  an  hour. 
Mr.  CULKIN.  An  hour  is  not  enough  on  this  subject.  I 
had  5  minutes  on  it  in  general  debate,  but  I  could  talk  a 
week  upon  it. 

Mr.  JONES.     If  everj-body  talked  for  a  week,  we  would  be 
here  until  next  fall.    I  suggest  that  we  make  it  1  hour. 
Mr.  CULKIN.     Very  well. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,   on  this  amendment  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendmrnts  thereto  close  in  1  hour. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  agriculture 
I  is  a  dehcately  balanced  machine.  If  something  is  done  in  an 
'    artificial  manner  to  aid  one  section  of  ths  country  you  are 
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bound  to  dislocate  some  other  branch  of 
other  part  of  the  United  States,    The 
partment  of  Agriculture,  as  announced 
proposes  to  take  40,000.000  acres  of  tillable 
South  out  of  production  of  soil-depleting 
those  40.000,000  acres  in  soil -building 
section  it  is  proposed  to  take  12.000.000 
out  of  com  cultivation  and  place  that  land 
ing  crops,  and  in  the  wheat  country, 
of  acres  of  wheatland.  it  is  proposed  to 
out  of  wheat  cultivation  and  place  them 
crops.    There  you  have  65.000.000  of  acres 
be  taken  out  of  the  usual  production 
growing  of  legumes  and  grasses;  and. 
supposes  that  the  people  who  grow  those 
grasses  are  going  to  destroy  them.    No; 
feed  them,  in  this  Icmg-range,  all-weather 
stock  and  dairy  cattle  in  sections  of  the 
they  have  not  heretofore  engaged  in  the 
they  are  honest  with  themselves  here  toda(y 
It.    We  object  to  a  Government  subsidy 
dairy  busines.«.    There  is  nothing  that  wou 
than  to  bring  our  good  cotton  friends 
good  prices  for  cotton  the  same  as  they  hac 
days  from  1921  to  1932.  when  they 
pound  for  cotton,  when  they  got  30  cents 
in  1923.  19  cents  a  pound  In  1925,  and  in 
pound,  with  an  average  up  to  1932 
centa  a  pound  for  cotton. 

I  wa«  on  the  Ccxnmittee  on  Agriculture 
got  a  loan  of  16  cent«  a  pound  on  cotton 
the  cost  of  production  waa  around  25 
idea  was  then,  and  It  Is  now,  that  we 
fanners  producing  cotton  at  fair  prices. 
have  more  than  the  cost  of  production, 
of  the  wheat  farmers  and  the  com  farmers 
we  have  not  reached  those  prices  during 
nor  have  we  returned  to  the  time  when 
averaged  17  cents  a  poimd  under  former 
istratlons.    I  am  Just  as  much  in  sympat 
of  the  country  as  I  am  with  the  dairy 
to  give  whatever  aid  and  help  I  can  to 
the  country  prosper.    But  let  us  not 
ture  in  so  doing.    Let  us  try  to  get  back 
this  legislation.    Let  us  keep  each  sectior 
ably  the  crops  it  can  produce  without 
agricultural  industry.    I  admit  farmers 
prices  under  this  legislation,  but  if  we 
kind  of  legislation  to  get  the  market  in 
farmers  of  the  United  States  and   then 
farmers  reestablish  their  foreign  markets, 
complished  something  by  way  of  permanent 
Boileau  amendment  should  be  adopted 
American  agriculture.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  desires  to 
There  remains  55  minutes  of  time  for 
pending  amendment.    The  Chair  observe^ 
these  who  had  made  requests  for  time 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Jones!   presented  his 
request.    The  Chair  has  on  his  list  the 
sisslppi.   Mr.   Rajoos:    the   gentleman 
Luxcxs;  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr 
tleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Culkdi; 
Michigan.  Mr.  Michenkr;  the  gentleman 
Murdock;  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr 
exhaust  the  55  minutes. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    Mr 
beck  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  was 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr, 
time  for  hunself. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  do  not  think  I  wi]l  use 

Mr.  MURDOCK  oX  Arizona.    I  will 
llr.  Chaiiman. 
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Mr.  JONES.  I  would  like  to  reserve  5  mjnutes  at  the  end. 
if  I  may.     I  may  not  use  it. 

Tae  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kle- 
berg !  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Chaimnan.  at  the  out=?et.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  section  of  the  bill  to  which 
this  amendment  is  offered  is  the  nonco.npulsory  or  volun- 
tary section  of  the  bill.  The  ph.losophy  of  this  section  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  spending  power  of  the  Government  can 
properly  be  used  m  the  2;reat  national  mtere.st  of  conscrvin!? 
the  soil.  Payments  under  this  sect. on  o!  the  bill,  contrary 
to  what  many  Members  seem  to  b-licve.  are  to  be  made  for 
the  express  purpose  of  con.scrving  the  soil.  The  mdirect 
result  of  taking  out  of  production  certam  row  or  soil-deplet- 
ing crops,  of  course,  is  a  natural  incident  to  this  practice, 

I  happen  to  be  one  meir.b--r  of  the  committee  who  voted 
against  reporting  this  bill  out.  because  I  found  myself  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  compulsory  features  of  the  act.  after- 
ward brought  into  this  bill  by  the  in.sistence  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  certain  farm  organizations.  I  find  myself  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  sections  of  the  act  which  have  at  heart 
ihie  same  fundamental  principle  that  is  pmbodicd  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished  fnend  from  Wis- 
co<ns.n  'Mr.  BoileauJ. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  a  far  way  from  the  original 
Democratic  principles.  We  are  going  a  far  way  abroad  from 
strict  constitutional  government.  In  the  f^rst  instance,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  whuh  havo  to  do  with  the  e.stab- 
liahment  of  quotas,  we  know  that  this  is  und?rtaken  under 
the  so-called  commerce  clause  of  the  Con.srituticn.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  the  power,  under  that 
instrument,  to  regulate  commi  rce. 

We  are  equally  aware,  if  we  give  the  age-old  interpretation 
to  that  instrument^ — that  Congress  dt>os  not  have  the  power 
to  delegate  the  authority  to  regulate  cnmm'Tce  to  any  one 
man  or  any  one  department,  which  is  effectively  accomplished 
under  the  quota  provisions,  ^o  which  an  amendment  will  later 
be  offered  striking  them  out.  The  quota  provision.';  delegate 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  am'>ndm«'nt  off'^red  by  ^he  eent'cman 
frcm  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  BoiLEAri  on  the  broad  trround  that  it 
violates  one  part  of  the  bill  that  I  can  in  my  heart  fully 
endorse.  I  opposed  this  same  amendnv^nt  en  the  la.'^t  occa- 
sion when  the  Con.?ervation  Act  was  before  this  body. 

I  now  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  practical  effect, 
in  addition  to  favoring,  by  discrimination,  for  in.stance,  a 
group  known  as  the  dairy  group  a  part  of  the  cattle  indu.stry, 
the  discrimination  against  the  bcrf-cattle  indu.=-try  afford- d 
by  this  Bmendmrnt.  "Th"^  beef -cattle  industry  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  feeder  market  stim.ulatpd:  it  would  be  slad  to  have 
farmers  who  tak-^  out  of  cotton  and  who  take  out  of  corn  and 
wheat  land  which  is  to  b^^  tr'^iterl  fjr  soil-conservation  pur- 
poses corn?  into  the  mirker  as  purchasers  of  feeders.  T  a.'^k, 
in  all  fairness  and  common  stnsc.  how  it  is  going  to  b>j 
possible  to  honestly  operate  a  soil-conservation  program  in 
the  wheat  area  of  my  f fiend  from  T^xa:^  ;Mr.  Jones],  or  in 
the  cotton  area  from  which  I  come,  if  we  are  not  going  to  be 
permitted  to  put  back  into  the  land,  through  the  utilization 
of  animial  ferillizer,  some  of  the  most  im.p  -rtant  soil-build.ng 
I  material  that  has  ever  been  discovered  by  men  engaged  in 
I   agriculture? 

I  would  like  to  see  the  farmers  not  only  permitted  but  I 
I  would  l.ke  to  see  them  stimulated  in  the  development  of  a 
widespread  movement  to  feed  a  few  choice  feeders  on  lana 
retired  from  low  crops. 
I  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  cf  my  time  and  ask 
J  at  this  juncture  to  be  permitted  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
•  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objrction. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chan-man,  if  ihi.^  amendment  is 
adopted  it  simply  destroys  the  bill.  It  w.ll  make  it  practi- 
cally impossible  for  any  farmer  in  any  seciiun  of  the  country 
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producing  dairy  products  or  poultry,  chickens  and  eggs,  or 
hogs,  to  participate  in  the  bill  in  any  way  whatever. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
BoileauJ  that  I  think  he  is  unduly  alarmed  about  the  South 
monopolizing  the  dairy  industry.  Let  me  also  remind  him 
that  the  greatest  dairy  feed  produced  in  this  world  is  not 
legumes.  It  is  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls, 
that  is  grown  on  the  land  that  is  left  in  cotton  and  not  land 
that  is  taken  out.  Now,  let  us  see  what  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would  do.  This  will  not 
affect  the  South  any  more  than  it  will  the  West. 
Mr.  HOPE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RANKIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.    Is  it  not  true  also  that  cottonseed  oil  Is  the 
competitor  of  dairy  products,  and  the  less  cotton  there  is 
planted  the  less  cottonseed  oil  there  will  be  to  compete  with? 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Why.  yes;  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  gen- 
tleman's own  State,  has  passed  a  law  which  outlaws  the  sale 
of  cottonseed-oil  products — one  commodity  that  we  all  put 
on  our  table  that  is  absolutely  pure,  free  frcHn  tuberculosis, 
free  from  anthrax,  free  from  cholera,  free  from  cancer,  free 
from  all  infectious  or  contagious  diseases;  yet  they  try  to 
bar  It  from  the  gentleman's  State  of  Wisconsin  in  their 
desire  to  put  a  stop  to  the  competition  of  cotton  products 
with  the  dairy  Industry.    Let  us  see  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  do. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Not  now. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    The  genUeman  is  not  In  order. 
Mr.  RANKIN.    The  gentleman  is  not  going  to  Interrupt 
me  as  he  did  these  other  Members.    He  knows  it  is  abso- 
lutely against  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline  to  yield. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  MississipEtt  are  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  Is  not  going  to  intemipt 
me  and  take  up  my  time.  He  must  observe  the  niles  of 
the  House  if  he  interrup>ts  me. 

Mr  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  gentleman  has  no  right  to  state  that  I  am  not 
observing  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  within  my  rights.    I 
decline  to  yield. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  when  a  Member  of  the  House  addresses  the  Chair  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  point  of  order  that  he  Is  in  order, 
and  that  a  Member  who  says  that  he  Is  not  in  order  is  not 
himself  in  order.    [Laughter.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  heard  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  will  proceed  in  order. 
Mr.  RANKIN.    The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  not 
been  out  of  order. 

Now,  for  purpose  of  illustration,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
western  farmer.  He  has  a  small  plot  of  ground  that  he  has 
taken  out  of  the  cultivation  of  com,  we  will  say,  and  has 
planted  it  in  beans  or  peas.  When  he  has  gathered  his  com 
he  cannot  even  turn  his  milk  cows  into  the  field  or  let  his 
chickens  stray  onto  that  ground  if  it  is  sowed  in  soybeans  or 
peas,  because  he  will  be  violating  the  law  if  he  sells  the  milk 
from  those  cows  or  the  eggs  from  those  chickens.  After  the 
farmer  has  gathered  his  crop,  whether  beans  or  peas,  and  put 
It  in  the  bam,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would  have  to 
send  a  Federal  agent  and  park  him  in  that  hay  bam  to  see 
that  none  of  that  hay  that  was  supposed  to  go  to  the  mules 
was  fed  to  the  cows,  and  that  none  of  the  peas  fell  off  the 
pea  vines  and  dropped  through  the  krft  floor  to  the  chickens 
or  hogs,  else  he  could  not  sell  the  chickens  or  eggs  or  the 
hogs. 


This  amendment  renders  this  bill  absolutely  nugatory  and 
impossible  of  enforcement.  It  destroys  its  force.  Not  only 
will  it  injure  the  people  in  the  cotton-  and  grain-growing 
sections  of  the  country,  but  it  wiU  injure  people  in  Wisconsin 
who  have  a  few  dairy  cows  on  their  farms  but  who  raise 
com,  peas,  and  other  commodities  who  want  to  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  would  eliminate  people  from  the 
gentleman's  own  State  from  participating  in  the  benefits, 
if  there  are  any  benefits,  which  this  bill  carries.  So  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Michener]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  let  us  proceed  in 
order.  [Laughter.]  I  come  from  Michigan,  and  I  come 
from  a  dairy  district.  My  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HookI,  who  has  discussed  the  dairy  problem 
in  connection  with  this  amendment,  comes  from  the  mining 
district  In  the  northern  part  of  our  State.  It  is  a  splendid 
district,  but  not  a  dairy  district.  I  hope  he  knows  something 
about  a  dairy  district.  When  he  drives  to  Washington  in  his 
automobile  and  comes  through  my  home  city  he  is  just  half 
way  to  Washington,  and  in  a  real  dairy  district  and  stiU 
in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

My  colleague  has  insisted  in  at  least  two  speeches  during 
this  debate  that  there  is  an  underconsumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and.  therefore,  apparently  urges  an  expansion  of  the 
industry  as  a  justification  for  his  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. He  evidently  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  prime  pur- 
pose back  of  this  entire  bill  Ls  to  control  and  limit  production 
of  the  bEisic  commodities  named  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MICHENER.  I  cannot  yield;  my  time  is  short. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  there  is  an 
underconsimiption  of  milk  and  milk  products.  The  same  is 
true  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  com  and  meat.  Some  of  us 
do  not  believe  in  this  philosophy  of  scarcity.  The  President 
has  said  that  one-third  of  our  people  need  more  to  eat  and 
that  one-third  of  our  people  need  more  clothes,  yet  this  bill, 
which  has  the  President's  blessing  and  is  known  as  an  ad- 
ministration bill,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
plenty.  If  the  bill  will  work  as  its  proponents  claim  it  will 
work,  then  we  will  have  less  cotton  for  overalls  and  cloth- 
ing, and  less  wheat  for  bread,  and  less  hogs  and  cattle  for 
meat,  and  less  rice,  and  less  com.  I  am  sure  that  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  wants  to  be  con- 
sistent and,  therefore,  while  he  might  want  to  suppxDrt  the 
administration  in  all  of  its  endeavors,  he  will  have  difficulty 
in  justifying  his  advocacy  of  producing  more  milk  and  ruin- 
ing the  dairy  industry  and,  at  the  same  time,  producing  less 
com,  wheat,  and  cotton  for  the  express  purpose  of  helping 
those  branches  of  agriculture. 

Now.  I  live  in  a  dairy  district.  There  are  three  splendid 
milk  condenseries  and  several  creameries  in  that  district,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  milk  is  sold  as  fluid  milk  in  the  Detroit  mar- 
ket, in  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  market,  and  in  other  nearby  mar- 
kets. Our  dairy  farmers  are  in  a  fortunate  position,  so  far 
as  nearness  to  fiuid-milk  markets  is  concerned.  Our  con- 
denseries and  creameries  operate  lai-gely  on  surplus  milk. 
While  the  dairjrmen  in  my  section  are  more  fortunate  than 
dairymen  farther  removed  from  markets,  yet  in  these  days 
of  speedy  transportation  and  cold-storage  methods,  distance 
is  really  eliminated. 

I  do  not  believe  that  much  of  the  argument  on  this 
amendment,  especially  the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Jo>rEs),  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Hope],  and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BoileauJ,  Is 
germane.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  or  not  the 
dairy  industry  has  had  favorable  consideration  in  the  past, 
or  whether  or  not  the  cotton  industry  or  the  wheat  industry 
has  had  favorable  consideration  in  the  past?  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  all-weather,  long-time  legislation.  We  are  leg- 
islating for  the  future  and  not  for  the  past.  Whether  there 
were  more  cows  in  the  Cotton  Belt  in  1933  than  in  1935  Is 
beside  the  question.  We  all  realize  that  the  dairy  industry 
requires  much  capital,  some  experts,  and.  last  but  not  least. 
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tireless  suid  endless  work  and  drudgery.  '  The  wheat  fanner 
in  Kansas  and  the  cotton  farmer  in  the  £  outh  will  not  en- 
gaffe  In  the  drudgery  attaching  to  a  succes  sf ul  dairy  venture 
tt  they  can  make  as  much  money  by  plant  ng  their  wheat  in 
the  fail,  going  to  Florida  in  the  winter,  spending  the  early 
summer  in  the  mountains,  coming  home  for  harvest,  and 
then  proceeding  with  the  vacation.  Neither  will  the  cotton 
farmer  miitr  cows  and  do  work  of  that  t3n>e  if  he  can  make 
as  much  money  by  growing  a  little  cottoii  with  cheap  help 
and  labor. 

After  all.  the  human  and  selfish  element  enters  into  this 
legislation.  The  Members  representing  cotton  districts  are 
naturally  doing  everything  they  can  to  he  p  their  respective 
districts.  The  same  is  true  of  wheat  and  these  other  com- 
modities mentioned  in  this  bill,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  BoileauJ  should  be  cwn  alimented  for  his 
work  and  industry  in  behalf  of  the  great  d  liry  district  which 
predominates  in  the  great  State  of  Wiscoi  sin. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  allusion,  he  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  contains  the  only  three  counties  in 
i^iffhigstn  coming  within  the  designation  if  the  commercial 
corn-production  area,  as  outlined  by  tte  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  my  home 
county  there  are  as  many  fsunlly-sized  farms  on  which  are 
produced  from  10  to  15  acres  of  wheat  to  the  farm  each 
and  every  year  as  any  county  in  the  Urited  States.  This 
la  a  part  of  our  crop  rotation  and  has  be;n  for  years.  But 
it  is  the  dairy  industry  that  has  made  ouj  well -farmed  land 
more  valuable  and  more  productive,  even  though  we  have 
been  compelled  to  commence  a  little  earUi  sr  in  the  morning. 
work  a  little  later  in  the  evening,  and  lo}k  after  the  dairy 
herd  7  days  in  each  week. 

Under  this  bill  the  cotton  farmer  will.  ii>  a  practical  sense, 
rent  certain  of  his  land  to  the  Oovemmer  t.  He  will  receive 
foQ  and  just  canapensation  for  every  acnt  which  he  adopts 
to  the  aoil-coiuervatlon  program.  He  wU  grow  alfalfa  or 
other  scril-bollding  crops.  The  way  the  b  II  now  reads,  and 
without  the  BoUeau  amendment,  this  same  farmer  can  turn 
around  and  sell  the  soil-conserving  crops  produced,  or  he 
may  go  into  the  dairy  business  or  livestocl  business,  feed  his 
cows  on  the  land  which  the  Qovemmeni  has  paid  him  to 
take  out  of  productiOQ  of  coUon.  Now,  a  i  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  and  I  know  that  the  frugal,  industrous  farmer  is  not 
loinff  to  take  a  10-acre  field  out  of  otton,  plant  it  to 
alfalfa  and  then  not  use  the  alfalfa  for  so  me  profitable  pur- 
pose, unleai  he  is  forbidden  so  to  do.  "^liat  kind  of  logic 
does  not  hitch  up  ^th  modem  human  na  ure. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  []  dr.  Kixbkso],  who 
comes  from  one  of  the  greatest  cattle-i  roducing  areas  in 
the  world,  evidently  does  not  understand  how  we  use  these 
soil-coDserving  crops  in  the  North.  He  f et  Is  that  the  farmer 
in  the  South  should  be  paid  to  take  the  Is  nd  out  of  produc- 
tion and  then,  after  the  alfalfa  commrnces  to  grow,  he 
should  be  pomitted  to  pursue  the  cattld-grazing  industry 
Just  the  same  as  if  he  had  not  rentedj  the  land  to  the 
Government. 

Ncm  my  time  is  about  up.  and  I  am 
for  every  district  in  the  United  States, 
Industry  is  indulged  in  to  any  extent  at  1 11,  when  I  express 
the  hope  that  when  the  vote  is  taken  wi  ;hin  the  next  few 
minutes  the  dairy  farmer  wiU  be  given  Jiist  an  ordinary 
square  deaL  If  you  people  in  the  Soutl,  want  to  go  into 
the  dairy  business,  that  is  your  right.  :f  you  want  to  go 
into  the  dairy  business  on  land  which  th  >  taxpayers  of  the 
country  have  rented  from  you  in  order  that  agricultural 
surpliises  may  be  curtailed,  then  it  is  our  right  to  protest 
and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  unfairness 
of  this  type  of  Oovemment  competiticm  ii  i  private  business. 
Ttiere  is  no  Jiistice  in  roMiing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  You 
cannot  build  up  or  stabilise  agriculture  py  a  Government 
subsidy  that  wHl  ruin  the  dairy  farmer. 

[Here  the  gavel  felLJ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  fro^  Michigan  [Mr. 
LoaoB]  is  reoognlMd  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUSCKE  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chaircian,  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  the  genUanan  from  \  Wisconsin.    I  think 
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he  is  ably  representing  his  constituents,  and  I  want  to  enlist 
his  aid  in  another  movement. 

When  I  was  back  in  my  district  during  the  recess  the  milk 
producers  came  to  me  and  said  that  in  some  of  the  tests 
which  they  were  receiving  from  the  condenseries  and  else- 
where there  were  discrepancies  of  from  .04  to  1.2  m  the  testJS 
they  received.  I  got  busy  wiih  the  State  authorities  and  they 
semt  inspectors  into  the  district  to  check  up  on  the  situation. 
They  did  find  irregularities  ju^t  as  the  farmers  stated. 

Information  also  came  to  me  that  so-called  "fly-by-night- 
ers"  have  come  into  the  upper  p)enmsula  from  adjoining 
States  who  were  largely  responsible  for  the  Irregulanties,  and 
I  appeal  to  my  able  friend  from  Wisconsin,  if  that  be  true,  to 
do  something  for  the  milk  producers  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Let  us  clean  out  these  racketeers.  Let  us  give  the 
fellow  who  produces  the  milk  that  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Mr.  CULKIN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan.     That  is  all  they  want. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  may  say  to  the  gentl'-man  that  I  will  be 
glad  to  cooperate  with  him  in  every  possible  way  to  do  away 
with  any  racketeering  in  the  milk  industry. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  May  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  refer 
that  complaint  specifically  to  the  Miik  Division  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan.  Yes:  I  will  do  that.  That  Is 
why  I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  at  this  time.  Lf  the  maiter  of  t€sts  were 
gone  into  thoroughly  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with 
losses  to  the  milk  producers  a  great  service  will  be  rendered < 
the  dairy  industry. 

The  State  authorities  of  Michigan  have  looked  into  the 
situation  and  they  have  found  that  this  condition  exists.  I 
believe  that  is  the  one  way  to  attack  the  dairy  problem  and 
do  something  for  the  milk  producers. 

Although  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  claims  his  amend- 
ment is  going  to  help  the  dairy  farmers,  it  seems  that  the 
figures  presented  do  not  bear  out  his  statement.  I  would 
like  to  go  along  with  him  in  what  he  said,  but  I  believe  if 
his  amendment  is  agreed  to  it  would  wreck  the  whole  soil- 
conservation  program.  As  much  as  we  would  like  to  do 
something  for  the  dairy  farmers,  we  cannot  afTord  to  have 
that  program  wrecked. 

Getting  back  to  the  dairsrmen  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
may  I  say  that  that  used  to  be  a  timber  country.  As  the 
timber  was  cut  they  had  to  resort  to  other  industries,  and, 
of  course,  as  a  lot  of  that  country  bore  hardwood  timber  it 
was  only  natural  that  this  Land  was  put  to  dairy  farming. 
May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  assist  him  to  increase  the  dairy  industry 
in  that  part  of  the  cotmtry,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done 
through  the  amendment  which  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
CtTT-KiN]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  I  am  in  favor  of 
a  farm  bill  which  treats  all  farm  crops  alike.  I  voted  for 
the  A.  A.  A.  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  that,  although  it  was 
subsequently  declared  unconstitutional.  I  went  further  than 
that  and  voted  for  the  Bankhead  bill  so  that  Justice  might 
be  done  to  the  South. 

This  bill  is  an  unfair,  dishonest  sectional  biU.  It  discrimi- 
nates against  three  million  dairy  farmers  who  today  have 
their  backs  to  the  wall.  Their  land  is  being  sold  for  taxes, 
theh-  mortgages  are  growing,  and  in  the  North  Central  and 
Northeastern  States  they  are  gradually  abandoning  the  land. 
There  are  in  those  sections  3.000,000  splendid  Americans  who 
ane  in  a  bankrupt  state.  Yet  this  complacent  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  this  complacent  gentleman  from  Kansas,  speaking 
for  the  wheat  and  the  cotton  crowd,  not  only  ignore  the  con- 
dition of  these  dairymen  farmers,  but,  paying  heed  to  the 
bureaucrats  who  wrote  this  bill,  they  add  insult  to  injury  by 
destroying  them  by  subsidized  compeUtion.    mere  is  no  ques- 
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Uon  about  that.  All  the  Uah-blah  and  complacencies  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  can 
utter  on  this  question  do  not  change  the  situation.  The 
dairyman  knows  that  in  this  hoiu",  by  this  indecent  sectional 
legislation  he  is  being  crucified;  he  is  being  driven  off  the 
land  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  yet  time  to  correct  this  condition. 
There  is  yet  time  to  correct  this  indecent  sectional  legisla- 
tion, bom  of  the  selfishness  of  locality;  bom  of  the  desire 
of  these  other  groups  to  go  into  the  dairying  business.  We 
do  not  need  them  to  diagnose  this  situation  for  us.  Our 
technicians  in  the  dairying  field  all  say  this  legislation 
spells  the  ruination  of  dairjing  in  the  North  Central  and 
Northeastern  States.  Since  this  administration  began,  the 
North  Central  and  Northeastern  States  have  sent  $10,000,- 
000.000  into  the  South  to  aid  its  depressed  condition.  I  do 
not  regret  this.  I  do  appeal  especially  to  the  thinking 
Members  from  the  northern  industrial  cities  to  preserve 
these  dainnnen  from  destruction  by  placing  this  amend- 
ment in  this  bill.  It  is  an  honest  amendment,  which  only 
in  part  does  justice  to  these  3.000,000  hard-pressed  dairy- 
men. I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  American  fair  play, 
not  to  get  intx)  sectional  legislation.  I  warn  you.  if  you 
sow  the  wind  by  this  kind  of  outrageous  lawmaking,  some 
day  you  will  reap  the  whirlwind,  t  Applause.  1 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  RETT.lv.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  the  Boileau 
amendment.  I  have  the  honor  of  representing,  in  part,  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  the  greatest  dairy  State  in  the  Union, 
and  a  great  dairy  district,  and,  of  course,  my  dairy-farming 
constituents  are  vitally  interested  in  the  objectives  of  the 
Boileau  amendment. 

There  are  over  24.000,000  cows  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  over  2,000.000  are  on  the  farms  of  Wisconsin.  More 
than  one-tenth  of  the  total  milk  production  of  the  country — 
about  100,000.000,000  pounds — ^is  produced  In  Wisconsin. 

I  represent  a  district  that  has  208,000  cows.  The  principal 
agricultural  activities  in  my  district  and  in  the  whole  State 
of  Wisconsin  are  the  production  of  milk,  cheese,  and  butter. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  almost  500,000,000  pounds  of 
cheese  produced  each  year  ccmes  from  the  cheese  factories 
of  Wisconsin. 

As  is  generally  known  under  the  Soil  Erosion  Act,  and 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  farmers  who  grow  wheat,  com, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  art;  paid  so  much  per  acre  for 
taking  part  of  their  land  out  of  the  production  of  any  one 
of  these  five  crops. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  the  dairy  industry  has 
been  growing  in  the  Southern  States  In  the  past  decade  or 
more.  The  purpose  of  the  Bcileau  amendment  is  to  prevent 
lands  taken  out  of  cultivation,  of  the  five  crops  mentioned, 
from  being  used  for  the  production  of  crops  that  go  into 
competition  with  other  farm  products,  particularly  milk  and 
milk  products. 

This  bill,  for  instance,  and  the  soil-erosion  bill  contem- 
plates the  taking  out  of  cotl^on  production  of  millions  of 
acres  of  land  now  devoted  to  the  growing  of  cotton,  and 
the  cotton  farmers  are  to  be  raid  for  the  acreage  thus  taken 
out  of  the  cotton  production. 

Now,  of  course,  nobody  will  object  to  the  southern  farmer 
going  into  the  milk  business  cf  his  own  free  will,  but  it  does 
not  .seem  that  it  is  fair  to  th(!  dairy  fanners  of  the  country 
that  the  southern  cotton  planter  should  be  paid  to  go  into 
the  dairy  business,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  southern 
cotton  farmer  is  to  be  permitted  to  use  land  taken  out  of 
cotton  production,  and  for  the  use  of  which  he  has  been 
paid,  in  the  building  up  of  the  dairy  Industry  of  the  South. 

I  just  used  cotton  as  an  illustration;  the  same  situation 
would  exist  as  to  wheat,  com,  and  rice,  although  the  rice 
crop  in  this  country  is  inconsequential  and  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  rice  was  ever  put  in  the  bill  as  one  of  the 
five  agricultural  crops  to  be  controlled. 

I  know  the  statement  is  made  that  this  amendment  will 
make  the  bill  unworkable,  but  under  the  A.  A.  A.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  without  any  authority  In  law.  wrote  Into 


the  contracts  made  with  the  farmers  for  taking  their  land 
out  of  the  production  the  substance  of  the  Boileau  amend- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  thereby  recognized  the 
injustice  of  permitting  the  farmers  who  have  been  paid  to 
take  their  land  out  of  the  production  of  certain  crops  to  be- 
come competitors  in  other  lines  of  agricultural  activity. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  farmer  under 
the  Boileau  amendment  from  engaging  in  dairying  for  home 
consumption.     There  has  been  an  attempt  in  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  to  argue  that  under  the  farm  legislation 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
there  has  been  no  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  in  the  South,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Boileau)  has  clearly  demon- 
strated from  governmental  reports  that  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  South  has  increased  and  increased  substantially  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  administration;  but,  as  I  have 
ftated,  no  one  can  object  to  the  southern  cotton  farmer  or 
to  the  western  wheat  farmer  or  to  the  Central  States  corn 
farmer  going  into  the  dairy  business,  but  they  should  not  be 
subsidized  by  the  Government  through  soil-erosion  pasmients 
to  put  land,  the  use  of  which  has  been  paid  for,  into  the 
production  of   crops   that   will   compete   with   the   greatest 
farming  industry  in  this  country — the  milk  industry. 
Mr.  AMLTE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REILLY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  AMLIE.    Even  though  the  South  might  double  its  pro- 
duction of  miik,  as  long  as  it  is  fluid  milk  it  would  not  com- 
pete with  the  dairy  sections.    However,  when  this  milk  is 
converted  into  butter  or  cheese,  as  the  statement  from  the 
gentleman   [Mr.  Boh-eatj]  has  indicated,  then  the  farmers 
of  the  South  come  into  direct  competition  with  our  farmers 
who  are  outside  of  a  milk.shed,  and  who  are  the  worst  paid 
of  all  the  dairy  farmers,  and  this  is  the  very  thing  we  are 
trjdng  to  prevent. 
Mr.  REILLY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REILLY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Enough  fluid  milk  is  already  being  pro- 
duced to  meet  the  consumption  demanded.  Every  additional 
pound  of  milk  which  is  produced  by  the  South  as  surplus  over 
future  consumption  demanded  will  go  into  butter  and  cheese. 
This  is  where  the  trouble  lies,  and  this  is  where  competition 
is  brought  about.  Their  fluid  milk  does  not  compete  with  us, 
because  it  is  perishable.  It  is  the  butter  and  cheese  which 
competes  with  us.  The  figures  show  that  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  cotton  States  alone, 
1937  over  1932,  was  80  percent,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is 
going. 
Mr.  REILLY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  the  cheese  output  of 
the  South  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  we  from  the  dairy  States  do  not 
object  to  farmers  anywhere  going  into  the  milk  business  on 
their  own  hook,  so  to  speak,  but  we  do  object  that  land,  the 
use  of  which  the  Government  has  paid  for,  being  used  to  in- 
crease milk  production  in  this  country  and  thereby  increas- 
ing competition  for  the  dairy  farmer;  that  is,  milk  that  will 
go  into  Interstate  commerce  in  any  form. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  has  just 
addressed  the  House  and  who  comes  from  a  great  corn  and 
hog  State  for  his  stand  in  favor  of  the  Boileau  amendment. 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  young  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  BoiLKAtrl.  I  admire  the  courageous  fight  he  is  putting 
up  for  his  section  and  his  constituency,  although  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  on  this  occasion  and  shall  vote  against 
the  Boileau  amendment. 

I  believe  as  a  matter  of  real  statesmanship  we  ought  to 
have  diversity  of  crops.  I  shall  not  be  displeased  to  see  a 
considerable  amount  of  dairying  established  in  the  South. 
I  believe  one  curse  of  the  South  has  been  the  one-crop 
system.  One  feature  of  this  bill  alarms  me  greatly.  Un- 
less this  bill  is  modified.  It  will  throw  out  of  cultivation  a 
great  many  acres  in  the  State  of  Arizona  and  ruin  most 
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cotton  farmers  of  that  State.  Twenty-five  years  ago  dairy- 
ing was  one  of  the  principal  agricultural  occupations  of  the 
great  Salt  River  Valley,  but  now  It  has  taken  a  back  seat. 
If  we  throw  back  Into  some  other  use  a  great  deal  of  this 
land.  It  will  necessarily  mean  the  dairy  basiness  will  have 
to  be  resorted  to  in  my  State  or  many  farmers  will  go  on 
relief.  I  trust  we  may  continue  the  regiiie  of  wholesome 
and  gradual  expansion  we  now  have  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  a  double  injury  upon  my  farmers 
In  Arizona  should  they  be  prohibited  fron  using  the  acres 
they  are  now  using  in  growing  cotton  anrl  should  also  be 
forbidden  to  use  the  land  for  the  dairy  )usiness.  There- 
fore. I  oppose  the  Boileau  amendment,  although  I  will  go 
to  any  reasonable  extent  to  aid  the  dairy  Industry. 
[Applause! 
I  Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  KENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  a  blU 
enacted  that  would  aid  aH  the  farmers  of  t  lis  country.  The 
bin  before  us  confines  itself  to  the  cotton  larmer,  the  wheat 
farmer,  the  tobacco  fanner,  the  potato  farner,  and  the  rice 
farmer. 

Now,  what  is  the  underlying  reason  for  this  bill?  It  was 
brought  out  during  debate,  as  is  generally  known,  that  it  is 
not  the  small  farmer  of  the  Nation  who  las  unsettled  the 
market  for  these  products;  rather,  It  has  been  the  big  op- 
outor  who  is  responsible,  the  operator  who  owns  thousands 
of  acres,  and  with  the  best  possible  eqilpment  and  the 
richest  fertilizer,  can  and  does  produce  wit  a  very  little  labor 
more  than  can  be  produced  by  aU  the  fanners  of  the  coun- 
tryside. It  is  the  production  of  the  large  c  perator  that  gives 
rise  to  our  problem,  because  he  Is  the  one  who  fails  to  con- 
serve the  soil  and  depletes  it  by  overproluction;  the  self- 
same operator  who  dumps  his  products  on  the  market,  de- 
pressing their  price  and  thus  damaging  ar  destroying  the 
profit  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  av  arage  farmer.  He 
creates  misery  among  the  small  farmers  and  by  the  same 
stroks  propagates  manifold  miseries  amonc  the  workers,  who 
lose  employment  in  the  indiistrial  sectlors  of  the  country, 
because  the  small  farmer  Is  bereft  of  his  profit  with  which 
to  buy  the  manuf actxires  of  Industry.  Now ,  this  big  operator, 
who  has  unsettled  the  wheat  and  cotton  i  ^nd  other  agricul- 
tural markets,  Is  going  to  unsettle  other  mi  xkets  If  we  permit 
him  to  grow  different  crops  on  his  acres  co  oserved  and  taken 
out  of  production,  for  which  we  are  to  xiy  him  subsidies 
and  boimties. 

The  farmers  of  New  Jersey  favor  the  piesent  Agricultural 
Conservation  Act.  They  are  not  In  accoid  with  restrictive 
l^dslatlon  leading  to  compulsory  control.  But  if  production 
is  to  be  controlled  or  regulated  by  meana  of  soil  conserva- 
tion, then  New  Jersey  farmers  do  not  itrant  the  acreage 
conserved  and  taken  out  of  production  t>  be  used  for  the 
growing  of  other  crops  for  market. 

The  principle  of  the  Boileau  amendment  is  favored  by  the 
farmers  of  New  Jersey.  The  Federal  Qoremment  is  going 
to  give  a  bounty  and  subsidy  to  the  prodjcers  of  the  com- 
modities dealt  with  in  this  farm  biU.  and  in  doing  so  we 
cannot  justly  permit  the  big  operators  to  ti  ansf er  their  large- 
scale  operations  to  other  products  to  kill  th  e  dairy  b\isiness  or 
unsettle  or  kill  the  business  of  the  farmers  of  my  State  and 
other  States  who  depend  for  a  living  upon  the  farm. 

Congress  may  well  aid  the  farmers  w  lo  raise  the  soil- 
depleting  crops  from  the  ravages  of  the  aig  operators  who 
are  depleting  the  soil  and  ruining  the  haid-worklng  Ameri- 
can farmer,  but  in  so  doing  the  only  sane  and  sensible  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  take  out  of  production  a  together  for  mar- 
keting purposes  the  farm  lands  for  which  the  Government 
will  give  its  largess.  So  far  as  I  am  conce  -ned,  our  liberality 
must  not  exceed  $500,000,000  for  the  farm  program,  and 
before  any  appropriation  is  made  the  Mgh  cost  of  foods 
should  come  down  so  that  reasonable  pr  ces  will  meet  the 
demands  and  the  pocketbooks  of  the  consi  mlng  public.  The 
taxpayer  and  consumer  must  be  considered.  And  we  must 
protect  the  farmer  generally  as  best  we  a  n. 

Bear  in  mind  that  while  we  are  providng  for  the  cotton 
farmers  and  the  wheat  farmers  and  the  o  hers  here  involved 


we  must  look  out  for  the  othrr  famier.-  of  the  country.  We 
are  not  doing  anything  fnr  them  in  this  bill,  so  at  least  let 
us  protect  them  by  voting  frr  the  Boileau  ampudm'nu. 

[Here  the  pavel  fell.l 

The  CHAHIMAN.  The  question  i.«  on  'he  amendment 
offered  by  the'  gentleman  from.  Wisconsin   ^  Mr    Bt:)iLEArL 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  division  demanded  by 
Mr.  RUTHERFCRD>  there  were— ayes  84   noos  89. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Mr.  Chairman,  1  demand  tellers 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appo.nted  a.s  tellers 
Mr.  DoxFY  and  Mr.  Boileau 

The  Committee  again  divided:  and  the  tellers  reported 
that  there  were — ayes  114,  noes  95. 

So  the  amendment  was  aarreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  ChauTnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ford  of  Mis.s;^^;ppl  On  page  6.  be- 
ginning with  line  5.  strike  out  all  (iown  to  the  period  In  line  17 
and  Insert  in  l.eu  thereof  the  following 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  cotton.  95  pprrent  of  the  State  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  tDe  apportioned  annual:;,-  bv  t!ir  berretary  among  the 
larms  within  :he  State  on  wliich  cuiton  !i.i.s  bep:\  planted  at  least 
once  during  the  5  years  Irnmeciiatfly  vrp<  eding  the  ye.xr  fnr  which 
the  allotment  Is  made,  so  that  the  allotment  of  each  f;irm  shall 
be  a  prescrlb»"d  percentage  of  the  average  (during  such  5-year 
period)  of  the  tilled  acres  of  the  farm,  which  percentage  shall  be 
the  same  for  all  farms  in  the  State." 

Mr.  FOREi  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  briefly  ex- 
plained this  amendment  to  the  Hou.se  yesterday,  and  in- 
serted it  in  the  Record  on  page  670.  As  the  bill  is  now 
drafted,  it  leaves  discretion  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  take  the  State  allotment  and  divide  it  among  the  counties 
In  such  a  way  that  he  can  favor  one  county  over  another 
county,  and  in  addition  thereto,  it  provides  that  he  may 
apportion  the  State  allotment  to  adinini.strative  areas.  There 
is  no  definiUon  in  the  bill  as  to  what  an  administrative 
area  is.  It  simply  leaves  it  up  to  the  Secretary,  if  he  so 
decides,  to  go  into  a  county,  set  up  a  dozen  administrative 
areas,  and  then  make  an  allotment  more  favorable  to  one 
area,  and  thereby  discriminate  against  people  in  one  section 
of  a  county  in  favor  of  those  In  another  .section  of  the 
county.  The  amendment  that  I  present  dofs  not  affect  the 
State  allotment  at  all.  It  simply  duectvS  the  Secretary  In 
positive  terms  to  Lake  95  percent  of  the  Stale  allotment. 
and  allot  It  direct  to  the  farmer.s.  on  an  equal  poicentage  of 
the  tilled  acreage  that  they  may  own  in  their  respective 
farms,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  fairer  proposition  for  the 
House  to  consider.  I  cannot  sec  why  the  meml^^rship  of 
this  House  would  want  to  draft  a  bill  that  would  give  the 
Secretary  authority  to  favor  one  county  as  against  another 
or  to  favor  one  farmer  as  aKumst  another  In  a  particular 
administrative  area  that  ho  may  decide  to  set  up  under 
the  operation  of  the  bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  It  on  a  tilled  acreage  basis,  the 
amendment  I  offer  Is  the  only  fair  way  to  do  jastice  to  the 
small  and  large  farmers.  It  does  nut  disturb  any  State's 
allotment  at  all.  Why  is  it  not  fau-,  once  the  allotment  is 
made  to  a  particular  State,  to  say  to  every  man  who  owns  a 
farm  in  that  State.  'Ycu  shall  be  given  an  equal  portion  of 
yoair  tilled  acreage  with  ail  farmers  in  the  State  in  order 
that  you  may  grow  cotton."  It  does  not  apply  to  wheal  or 
corn  or  any  other  product,  but  simply  apphis  to  cotton.  In 
the  previous  laws  that  we  have  pa.ssed,  the  Agncultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  the  Bankhead  Act,  the  Soil  Con.servalion  Act. 
some  of  the  large  farmers  of  the  country  have  been  planting 
much  more  acreage  in  proportion  to  the  small  farmers  and 
have  been  :-eceiving  large  benefits  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  under  the  &:iil  Conservation  Act.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  brings  about  the  same  cut  on  the 
large  man  as  en  the  small  man,  and  simply  gives  every 
farmer  in  lus  State  an  equal  opportunity  to  grew  cotton  on 
lands  that  he  has  been  using  for  the  production  of  cotti  n. 
It  does  not  set  up  any  new  farmers;  it  docs  not  change  the 
program,  except  it  says  to  those  farmers  in  one  State.  You 
sijall  have  an  equal  portion  of  that  land  m  accordance  wiUb 
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the  land  of  a  farmer  living  in  aoother  county  or  in  another 
section  of  that  particular  State,  provided  you  have  been 
growing  cotton  for  5  years  or  more." 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.    Yes. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  can  see  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  but  does  not  the  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  3.  between  lines  11  and  16  on  page  7, 
have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  restrictions  which  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  seeks  to  improve  upon  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture?  You  will  note  it  reads  as 
follows: 

In  determining  aUotments  \inder  this  paragraph,  the  Becretary 
shall  also  take  Into  consideration  the  acreage  on  the  farm,  devoted 
during  such  5-year  period  to  tlve  production  of  other  BoU-depletlng 
comxnodltles  specified  In  paragrapb  1. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  I  appreciate  my  friend's  sug- 
gestion in  that  respect,  but  if  my  amendment  is  adopted  it 
will  make  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  give  each  cotton 
fanner  in  his  State  an  equal  portion  of  his  cultlvatable  or 
tillable  acreage.  The  farmer  who  owns  rich  land  will  still 
be  able  to  rroduce  the  greatest  aunount  of  cotton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Ivlr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  adopted, 
would  the  Secretary  then  be  permitted  to  take  into  consid- 
eration diversified  farming  which  has  been  done  in  different 
counties  and  in  different  sections  of  the  country? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  He  certainly  would.  It  does 
not  change  a  single  formula,  except  that  it  says  to  the  Sec- 
retary. You  shall  give  to  Mr.  Jones,  living  in  Attala  County, 
Miss.,  the  same  percentage  of  Ixis  tilled  acres  that  you  give  to 
Mr.  Smith,  who  lives  in  some  other  county  In  my  State. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  is  suppojjed  to  do  that  under  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  without  -egard  to  the  method  or  prac- 
tices employed  on  the  particular  farm  with  reference  to  the 
diversification  of  farming? 

Mr,  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Certainly.  It  does  not  change 
that  in  any  respect.  It  simply  says  that  the  percentage 
shall  be  the  same  to  all  fanners  In  the  SUte  where  they 
have  practiced  the  prescribed  formula  as  set  out  In  the  bUl. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  does  say  now  that  that  rule  shall  apply 
In  the  different  counties  and  the  administrative  areas  so  as 
to  equalize  the  acreage  amonii  the  farmed  or  tilled  acreage 
in  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  That  Is  true;  and  there  Is  no 
definition  in  this  bill  as  to  what  shall  constitute  an  admin- 
istrative area.  And  I  might  taiy  to  my  friend  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  language  of  the  bill  under  consideration  that  will 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  favoring  one 
county  or  one  administrative  area  over  another.  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  simplify  the  administration  of 
the  act  and  will  prevent  any  favoritism  among  fanners  in 
any  State. 

Mr,  COOLEY.  The  effect  of  your  amendment  is  to  take 
away  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right  to  desig- 
nate an  administrative  area. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  That  is  true;  and  make  him 
deal  fairly  with  every  man  la  the  State,  lliose  of  us  who 
have  witnessed  the  administration  of  some  of  our  laws  have 
seen  politics  enter  into  their  administration.  We  have  seen 
favoritism  shown.  We  have  seen  one  group  of  our  citizens 
favored  over  another  group  of  citizens  living  in  the  same 
county. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Has  that  not  been  due  to  the  local  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  due  to 
the  whole  administrative  set-up. 


My  colleague  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Cohner.  has  suggested 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  which,  if  adopted,  will 
exempt  all  farmers  who  grow  three  bales  of  cotton,  or  less, 
from  the  penalty  provisions  in  the  bill  under  the  marketing 
quotas.  I  understand  that  the  committee  looks  with  favor 
upon  this  amendment,  and  I  commend  my  colleague  for  his 
efforts  in  presenting  it  to  the  conunittee,  and  I  commend  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  in  accepting  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Colmer,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  it  when  it  is 
offered  by  the  committee.  We  must  see  that  the  small 
farmers  are  protected,  and  that  the  farm  program  is  ad- 
ministered fairly  so  that  all  farmers  may  share  equally 
according  to  the  size  of  their  farm  and  the  tilled  acreage 
on  their  farm.  The  smaendment  which  I  have  offered  will 
Insure  equality  to  all — large  and  small — ^regardless  of  the 
section  of  the  State  in  which  they  may  reside. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  committee  will  not 
adopt  this  amendment,  for  the  simple  reason  that  provision  is 
already  made  for  allotment  to  coimties  on  a  percentage  of 
the  tilled  acreage  basis,  as  will  be  seen  if  you  turn  to  page  4. 
Tlie  adoption  of  this  amendm.ent  would  do  away  with  the 
county  committees  operating.  If  you  will  turn  to  jiage  i, 
lines  19  and  following;  you  will  find  this: 

In  determining  acreage  allotments  under  this  section  In  the  case 
of  cotton,  wheat,  etc.,  •  •  •  the  National  and  State  allot- 
ments and  the  allotments  to  counties  or  other  administrative  areas 
shall  be  determined  annually  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  devoted 
to  the  production  of  commodities. 

That  distributes  it  to  counties  on  a  proper  basis.  Tlie 
trouble  with  this  amendment  would  be  that  you  would  take 
the  distribution  out  of  the  hands  of  the  county  committees, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  great  a4vantage  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  State  over  other  sections  of  the  State.  The  ques- 
tion of  other  administrative  areas  only  applies  in  this  kind 
of  a  case.  They  are  not  all  counties.  Some  of  them  are 
parishes  or  townships.  They  are  all  local  areas.  Where  the 
bill  uses  the  term  "administrative  area."  it  onli'  applies  where 
there  is  a  continuation  of  counties,  or  where  there  is  a  paa-ii>h 
or  a  township  that  is  in  some  other  division.  So  I  think  it 
would  be  very,  very  harmful  to  adopt  that  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment, since  it  is  taken  care  of  accurately  under  the  present 
formula. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^111  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr,  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  have  very  high  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man's Interpretation  of  his  own  bill;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
would  not  this  amendment  clarify  the  situation  and  facilitate 
Its  op«Tatlon  so  far  as  county  units  are  concerned? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  you  do  not  have  al- 
lotment to  a  county,  the  county  committee  cannot  take  the 
various  allocations  and  apportion  them  out.  There  are  very 
different  problems  in  some  sections  of  a  State  from  those 
prevailing  in  other  sections  of  a  State.  Sometimes  a  divi- 
sion needs  to  be  made  in  a  county.  One  side  of  a  county  is 
of  an  entirely  different  type  from  the  other  side  of  a  county. 
This  gets  it  down  on  a  fair  b&&is  on  tilled  acreage,  and 
breaks  it  down  to  the  coimties,  and  then  turns  over  to  the 
county  committee  the  adjustment  within  the  coimty.  Those 
county  committees  are  selected  by  the  farmers,  and  there- 
fore are  in  a  position  to  do  the  distributing. 

Mr.  COLMER.    Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  JONES.     Yes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  language  of  the  bill  refers  to  "county 
and  other  administrative  areas." 

Mr.  JONES.  Well,  that  is  a  local  administrative  area.  In 
a  few  instances  there  are  just  a  few  In  a  small  county  that 
apply,  and  they  attach  it  to  the  other  county,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  that  is  where  there  is  a  township  or 
parish,  or  where  there  is  a  county  that  is  altogether  differ- 
ent and  goes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  different  committee. 
Mr.  COLMER.  But  under  the  langruage  of  this  bill  would 
not  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  set  up  an  administrative 
area  of  several  counties? 
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time  be 
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srarc  stick 


yardstick 


it  not  true 
adjusted  by 
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Mr.  JONES.    Oh,  I  do  not  think  It  woul< 
when  you  read  the  different  provisions 
dlflerent  places  as  local  administrative 
forms  to  the  practice.    You  can  hardly 
think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  we 
ment. 

Mr.  COLMER.    It  occurs  to  me  that 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
[Mr.  JoKKS]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHi'lTiNGTON.  Mr. 
consent  that  the  gentleman's 
to  answer  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHi'lTiNGTON.    Is  It  not  true 
guage  of  this  amendment  there  is  no 
the  allocation  between  counties,  whereas, 
out  under  section  (c>  on  page  4,  the 
ous  provision? 

Mr.  JONES.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WHi'lTiNGTON.    And  it  will  leavje 
solutely  up  in  the  air? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  WHl'lT'lNGTON.  Is 
is  complained  of  could  be 
mittees? 

Mr.  JONES.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Mississippi, 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi, 
ment  It  does  not  do  away  with  the  local 
still  have  their  fimction  in  measuring, 
forth.     It  simiriy  directs  the  Secretary 
equity  to  all  within  that  State. 

Mr.  JONES.    But  you  make  him  allot 
that  will  take  It  away  from  the  county 
they  cannot  adjust  it.    I  think  one  of  the 
administration  of  this  bill  is  the  fact 
hands  of  the  county  committee. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

PORD]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division 
Bfr.  Ford  of  Mississippi)  there  were  ayes 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
lix.  FoRO  of  Mississippi  and  Mr.  Jones. 

The  Committee  again  divided;   and 
there  were — ayes  108,  noes  67. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.    Mr.  Chairm^ 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


have  that  effect 
referred  to  in  the 
Tliat  con- 
each  area.    I 
addpted  this  amend- 


wbuld  simi^y  the 
gentleman  from  Texas 


[  ask  unanimous 
1  minute, 


any  part  that 
the  county  com- 


WiH  the  gentleman  yield? 


Under  the  teifcos  of  the  amend- 

mmittees.    They 

supervising,  and  so 

that  he  shall  do 


tie 
froii 


Amendioent  offered  by  Mr.  Posd  of  Mlmlml] 
ai  and  22,  strike  out  the  phr«M  "and  the 
or  other  admlnlstratlTe  areas." 


laa. 


Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.    Mr.  Chairm 
which  I  now  offer  is  merely  a  perfecting 
the  Ull  conform  to  the  amendment  whiih 
Just  adopted. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Did  not  the  gentleman's 
to  cotton? 

Mr.  PORD  at  Mississippi.    The  gentlemin 

Mr.   LUCAS.    Does  not  the   genUema|i 
WDMDdment  strike  out  com  as  weU? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.    If  the  gentleman 
Mil  he  will  find  in  the  definitions  when  it 
ment  to  counties  it  only  talks  about  cottoh 


Mr.  LUCAS, 
modltlei. 


Section  (0)  relates  to  aU 


December  2 


under  the  lan- 
whatever  in 

as  you  pointed 
Is  the  previ- 


the  matter  ab- 


the  acreage,  and 

committees   and 

fine  virtues  of  the 

;hat   it   Is  in   the 


adoption  of  the 
Mississippi  [Mr. 
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f  demanded  by 
and  noes  60. 
tjellers. 
appointed  as  tellers 


the  tellers  reported 


,  I  offer  another 


ppi:  On  page  4,  lines 
all  }tment8  to  coimtles 


the  amendment 

aihendment  to  make 

the  House  has 


iman  jrield? 

azjiendment  go  solely 

is  correct. 

by   his  present 

will  read  the 
( iomes  to  the  allot- 
all  through  that 


of  tbe  tMulc  com- 


Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  It  mentions  them,  but  if  you 
trace  it  down  it  never  does  say  corn  allotments  shall  go  to 
the  farms  tlirough  allotment  to  the  county  or  .some  other 
administrative  area,  but  refers  back  to  the  subject  of  the 
commodity.    The  only  thing  affected  is  cotton. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  other  words,  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  in  no  way  affect  paragraph  4,  page  7,  where  the  yard- 
stick is  laid  down  for  the  allotment  of  field  corn? 

Mr.  FORT)  of  Mississippi.  It  will  not.  It  affects  only  the 
basic  commodity  known  as  cotton  and  is  merely  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  conform  to  the  amendment  which  the  House 
has  just  adcpted. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORI)  of  Mississippi.    Certainly. 

Mr.  JONES.    This  would  apply  to  all  commodities. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.    This  applies  to  cotton  only. 

Mr.  JONES.    It  will  wreck  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  this 
section  he  will  find  that  it  does  not  confine  the  allotment  to 
the  county  administrator;  that  it  does  not  apply  to  com, 
wheat,  rice,  or  other  commodities  under  it;  that  It  applies 
only  to  cotton.    If  I  am  in  error  I  wish  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  win  read  it: 

(c)  (1)  In  determining  acreage  allotments  under  this  section  In 
the  case  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  field  com.  the  National 
and  State  allotments  and  the  allotments  to  counties  or  other 
administrative  areas  shall  be  determined  annually  on  the  basis  of 
the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  commodity  during 
the  5  calendiir  years  (In  the  case  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice),  or 
the  10  calendar  years  (In  the  case  of  wheat  and  field  com). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi  If  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me  to  caJl  his  attention  to  the  title  on  com,  wheat,  and 
riee,  he  will  find  that  the  bill  in  those  sections  does  not 
make  an  allotment  to  the  county  or  administrative  area. 

Mr.  JONES.  Because  we  do  it  here.  This  makes  the 
State  and  county  allotment  of  all  of  these  commodities. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  affects 
the  bill  in  that  way.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  be  withdrawn,  for  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  allotments  of  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
and  so  forth,  but  merely  at  this  juncture  desire  to  perfect 
the  bill  as  to  cotton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  his  amendnieni  may  be  withdrawn. 
Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  fur- 
ther perfecting  amendment:  In  line  20,  .strike  out  the  word 
"cotton." 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offpred  by  Mr  Ford  of  Mississippi.;  On  page  4. 
line  20,  strike  out  the  word  "cotton." 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Com.mittee  on  Agriculture  and  ask  him  if 
that  would  not  perfect  the  section. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  trouble  with  this  amendm.ent  is  that  it 
would  do  away  with  acreage  allotments,  with  national  allot- 
ments to  the  various  States.  I  think  if  the  gentleman  would 
prepare  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  county  allot- 
ment herein  provided  for  shall  not  be  applicable  to  cotton 
it  would  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  prnding  amendment  and  to  pre- 
pare an  amendment  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  second  amendment  he 
has  just  offered.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  TARVER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

\  Amendment  cffrrrd  by  Mr  Tarvth  On  page  1,  linf  2:?,  nfter  the 
I  word  ■producers  ,  insert  •'(up<-m  which  tcimntu  and  Hharpcroppen 
I    iball  have  fair  rrprcwntatlon) ." 

Mr,  JONES,     Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  objection  to  this 
'  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEARIN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  reported  out  a  general  farm  bill.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  I  filed  a  petition  of  withdrawal  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  during  the  last  session  in  an  effort  to  get  what 
was  then  the  Flannagan  bill  before  this  House  for  consid- 
eration. Not  that  I  thought  the  latter  was  perfect  but  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  a  measure  could  have  been 
considered,  amended  from  the  floor,  and  perhaps  passed. 

No  one  is  able  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  pending  bill  will 
accomplish  the  desired  results,  but,  like  much  other  legisla- 
tion for  the  farmer,  it  is  aimed  to  bring  about  stability  of 
farm  prices,  which  is  so  necessary  for  agricultural  prosperity. 
There  is  more  reason  why  the  farming  interests  of  this 
country  should  have  stability  of  prices  and  income  than 
there  is  that  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  other  lines  of 
enterprise.  I  can  illustrate  in  this  manner:  The  average 
retail  or  wholesale  business  turns  its  working  capital  at  least 
several  times  during  the  course  of  the  year;  therefore,  if  the 
market  in  which  the  operator  is  trading  is  not  thoroughly 
stable  at  all  times,  his  opportunity  for  profit  from  the  year's 
operations  still  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers,  at 
least  a  big  majority  of  them,  market  one  or  two  major  con- 
signments of  goods  during  the  12 -month  period. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  if  the  farm  market  has  no  general 
stability  from  month  to  month,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  many  producers  of  major  products  such  as  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  hogs,  fat  cattle,  and  a  number  of  other  prod- 
ucts will  be  forced  either  for  financial  reasons  or  some  other 
compelling  motive  to  sell  the  major  portion  of  the  product  of 
his  years  labor  at  the  bottom  of  what  has  in  the  past  been 
a  rapidly  and  extremely  fluctuating  market.  Let  us  take 
some  concrete  examples  of  farm  prices  to  indicate  what  I 
mean:  During  1932  the  month  to  month  price  on  wheat 
ranged  from  59  cents  in  May,  when  few,  if  any,  farmers 
had  wheat  to  sell,  to  32.8  cents  in  November.  Even  In  1936 
with  the  farmers  receiving  approximately  twice  the  income 
they  received  in  1932  and  with  industrial  conditions  vastly 
better  than  they  had  been  for  years,  the  price  of  wheat 
ranged  from  94.1  cents  in  July  to  $1,266  in  April.  What  is 
true  from  month  to  month  is  likewise  true  from  year  to 
year.  From  1927  to  1937  the  price  of  wheat  in  July  ranged 
from  a  high  of  $1,273  to  a  low  of  35.6  cents  in  1932. 

In  the  case  of  hogs  it  will  be  noted  that  they  fluctuated 
from  $2.82  per  hundied  in  June  of  1932  to  a  high  for  the  year 
of  $4.23  in  July.  In  1935.  which  was  a  substantially  better 
year  for  all  farmers,  the  price  of  hogs  ranged  from  a  low  of 
$6.87  in  January  to  a  high  ol  $10.29  per  hundred  in  Septem- 
ber. The  same  thing  that  is  true  of  wheat  is  likewise  true 
of  hogs  from  year  to  year,  because  we  find  that  in  January — 
and  I  wish  to  remind  you  I  have  selected  all  of  these  months 
at  random — the  same  conditions  prevailing  in  other  months 
of  the  year,  the  price  ranged  from  $10.97  per  hundred  In  1927 
to  $2.68  per  hundred  in  the  same  month  of  1933. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  ask  you  frankly,  is  it  any  wonder  we 
have  a  farm  problem?  I  aik  you  if  it  is  any  wonder  that 
farm  bankruptcy  is  prevalent  tliroughout  the  land,  espe- 
cially when  you  keep  in  mind  that  most  producers  of  raw 
products  have  only  a  few  saltis  per  year,  and  unless  they  are 
better  guessers  than  the  a\erage  roller  of  dice  or  stock- 
market  gamblers,  the  chances  are  that  at  least  half  or  more 
cf  them  will  Innocently  select  low  months  of  the  year  in 
which  to  make  their  sales,  having  no  way  of  determining 
whether  or  not  price  levels  are  going  up  or  down  in  the  weeks 
to  come. 

I  have  called  to  mind  this  particular  thought  and  cited 
the.se  illustration.'',  there  bein;?  many  more  in  connection  with 
every  farm  product  to  Illustrate  as  vividly  as  I  can  how  Im- 
portant for  as  to  avoid  as  much  bickering  as  po.sslble  over 
details  and  methods  Involved  In  farm  legislation  and  work 
toward  a  permanent  constructive  program.  It  is  time  to  stop 
this   business  of   expecting   farmers  to   be  successful   palm 


readers  and  gamblers  in  addition  to  masters  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  nature  and  offer  them  some  stability  of  farm 
prices  as  security  for  their  operations.  It  should  be  evident 
to  every  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  that  we  cannot 
be  assured  of  prosperity  for  our  producers  of  raw  products 
until  we  reach  that  goal.     lApplause.l 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  McCormack)  .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia   [Mr.  TarverI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OEARHART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  GrAKHAur:  Page  5,  line  <J,  after  the 
last  word  on  line  6,  following  the  period,  Insert: 

"Anything  In  this  bill  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  in  deter- 
mining the  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  in  irrigated  States  or 
Irrigated  counties  within  States,  the  basis  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  deter- 
mined plus  the  acreage  diverted  under  the  agricultural  conservation 
program." 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  there  is  an  erro- 
neous use  of  the  word  "bill"  in  the  first  line  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  word  may  be 
changed  to  "act"  in  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beseech  the  sympa- 
thy of  all  Members  in  the  consideration  of  this  amendment. 
Unless  this  amendment,  or  one  similar  to  it  is  agreed  to.  the 
further  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Arizona,  California.  New 
Mexico,  west  Texas,  and  parts  of  Missouri  will  be  destroyed. 
Unless  the  unconscionable  application  of  the  cruel  and  in- 
defensible provisions  of  this  bill  are  ameliorated,  a  great 
industry  which  has  offered  great  promise  in  our  Southwestern 
Commonwealths  will  become  just  a  memory.  Not  only  will 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  be  destroyed  as  an  important  in- 
dustry but  100,000  people  will  be  deprived  of  employment. 
Great  business  institutions  which  have  grown  up  around 
these  cotton  plantations  will  pass  from  the  scene.  I  refer 
particularly  to  5  great  cotton-oil-crushing  organizations  and 
120  places  where  cotton  is  compressed. 

If  the  bill  drafters  had  in  mind  the  destruction  of  cotton 
in  the  irrigated  areas  when  they  drew  this  measure,  they 
could  not  have  possibly  drawn  it  more  expertly  to  accom- 
plish their  aim  than  the  way  they  did.  The  bill  pro\ides 
that  acreage  shall  be  reduced — not  production  but  acreage 
shall  be  reduced — through  the  operation  of  control  pro- 
visions. So  they  set  about  reducing  acres,  not  by  deter- 
mining upon  an  appropriate  national  cotton  acreage  to  be 
apportioned  equitably  among  the  several  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  production  flgures  of  1937;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  devise  a  most  complicated  formula  which 
operates  disastrously  against  certain  States^nd  unfairly  in 
favor  of  other  States.  By  reason  of  the  operation  of  this 
unconscionable  formula  California  must  suffer  a  reduction 
of  61  percent  of  its  1937  acres,  whereas  Oklahoma,  under  the 
same  formula,  will  merely  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  3  per- 
cent of  its  acreage  of  the  same  year.  The  States  in  the  old 
Cotton  Belt  are  similarly  favored  as  is  the  most  fortunate 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
House,  are  you  going  to  give  the  stamp  of  approval  to  such 
an  iniquitous  thing  as  that?  Can  you  find  it  in  your  hearts 
to  approve  a  formula  which  will  cut  61  percent  of  Cal- 
ifornia's acreage  and  favor  the  Southern  Stales  by  cutting 
down  their  acreage  not  more  than  from  3  to  15,  16  to  19 
percent?  That  is  exactly  what  the  bill  will  do  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  in  California. 

Mr.  GREEN.    Will  the  pentlcman  yield? 

Mr.  GEARHART.  I  want  to  talk  more  about  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  desirable  from  the  social  standpoint 
that  cotton  cultivation  In  California  sh.ill  b**  lncroa.sed, 
There  we  pay  a  wage  of  $2,68  to  these  wli;  pu  k  our  cotton 
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th«  oUUn*  cotton 
on  of  expen«ive 
th«fe  CallfomiA 


to  the  acre  can 
that,  Mr.  Chair- 


M  tsainat  an  avcraff*  wtf»  of  $1.08  paid  In 
Bute*.  In  Californta,  throufh  the  utUlut 
Irrlfatlon  wortu.  we  are  able  to  produce  on 
acres  better  than  a  bale  to  the  acre,  whirea*  In  the  old 
Cotton  Belt  of  the  old  South,  under  the  condition*  cxlating 
there,  only  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  bale 
be  harvested  from  the  acre  unit.  I  mention 
man.  because  it  emphasizes  the  indefensible  discrimination 
which  this  hated  formula  will  impose  upon  the  producers  of 
cotton  in  the  western  irrigated  areas.  Whfen  you  take  one 
acre  of  California  cotton  land  out  of  prediction,  you  take 
better  than  one  bale  out  of  production.  Wien  you  take  an 
acre  out  of  production  In  the  old  Southern  States  you  take 
only  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  l)ale  out  of  ijxistence.  Again 
is  revealed  the  diabolical  cleverness  of  this  base  conspiracy 
to  destroy  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  tte  Golden  State. 
Not  only  do  they  deprive  us  of  61  percent  o '  our  expensively 
prepared  acres,  but  they,  in  unequal  exc  lange,  yield  but 
one  bale  to  our  three. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consen ;  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  t  le  request  of  th.^ 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  In  this  plea  I  am  as  an  American  merely 
asking  from  you  American  fair  play;  asking  from  you  justice; 
asking  from  you  no  more  than  you  would  asi :  from  me  if  con- 
ditions were  reversed.  It  is  a  plea  for  justice,  for  fairness. 
and  for  equality  for  each  of  our  American  £  tates.  composing. 
as  they  do.  a  family  of  Commonwealths,  ijhould  California 
be  singled  out  for  destruction?  Should  we  t  ike  these  extreme 
and  unfair  measures  to  destroy  a  most  proi  lising  industry  in 
our  Southwestern  States?  How  absurd  it  >ecomes  when  we 
recall  that  California  raises  but  3  perceit  of  the  cotton 
production  of  the  United  States.  Does  th  s  small  insignifi- 
cant 3  percent  of  the  cotton  production  of  ;he  United  States 
throw  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  brave  rien  of  the  South, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  througli  all  of  the  pages 
of  American  history  as  men  unafraid?  \rhat  is  it  in  this 
3  percent  that  throws  terror  into  the  hearts  of  you  of  the 
Old  South;  you.  the  proud  descendants  jf  those  intrepid 
heroes  of  the  yesteryears,  whose  intrepid  exploits  commamd 
the  respect  and  compel  the  admiration  of  a  remembering 
world?  I  ask  you  to  remember  your  yesterdays  as  I  appeal 
to  you  merely  to  allow  us  to  continue  in  tlis  business  on  an 
equality  with  every  other  section  of  the  c  mntry. 

We  believe  in  reduction.  We  believe  in  control.  We  will 
go  along  with  you.  But  we  ask  that  we  be  allowed  to  go 
along  under  the  same  reduction,  the  same  c(  ntrol ;  to  play  the 
game  under  the  same  fair  rules  under  which  you  are  willing 
to  govern  yourselves — as  brothers  and  coworkers  in  a  great 
enterprise.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GEARHART.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  It  not  a  fact  the  State  of  California 
established  its  acreage  in  cotton  within  the  last  2  or  3  or  5 
years  at  a  time  when  the  other  parts  of  the  Nation  were 
seeking  to  prevent  the  large  surplus  whicti  has  now  accu- 
mulated? 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Yes;  California,  in  its  turn,  elected  to 
exercise  its  same  constitutional  right  to  enter  business  which 
N(vth  Carolina,  a  few  years  before,  chose  to  enter  upon. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Now  you  want  a  different  rule  for  Cali- 
fornia, one  which  would  not  be  applicable  to  other  sections 
of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  I  want  a  rule  which  will  apply  equally 
to  every  State  In  this  Nation.  It  is  the  dr  sifters  of  this  bill. 
through  the  application  of  an  ingenious  f  o  mula.  that  would 
Impose  a  cruel  special  treatment  upon  Califmiia.  We 
abhor  it. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  But  you  want  a  special  r  ale  for  California. 
Mr.  GEARHART.  No;  we  want  the  sacie  rule  of  fairness 
for  acre  reduction  which  you  are  wlllln;  to  reduce  your 
screage  by — one  that  shall  opente  equi  lly,  without  dis- 


crimination agttln^t  or  fur  uny  ptirt  of  uur  country  Tiwue 
whu  framed  this  bill  did  not  d.'vi.v  thi«  tomiula  for  any 
purpose  other  than  that  of  comix'Uiny  Califonim,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  West  Texas  to  gel  out  ol  the  cotton  busi- 
ness. If  you  want  to  reduce  acn-agc,  do  it  :.o  it  shall  affect 
all  alike.  If  you  want  to  reduce  acrea;4t'  from  33,736,000 
acres  to  28.000,000  acres,  let  every  Scate  contribute  the  same 
percent  of  its  1937  production.  TTiat  Is  fairness.  California 
asks  that  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GEARHART.     I  yifld  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Will  the  gentleman  explain  why  it  is  that 
California  is  being  discriminated  against '^  Is  it  because  of 
the  5-year  averaee  yield  ba.^i.s.  as  provided  m  this  bill? 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Yes.  There  is  another  reason.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  California  in  its  cot- 
ton fields  is  furni.shing  emplov-nvnit  thi.s  year  to  50  000  Okla- 
homans,  refugees  from  the  Du^t  Bowl  and  its  terrors.  If 
the  gentleman  votes  ac:a!n.=;f  this  pmt'ndriient  he  is  voting 
to  deprive  his  fellow  Oklahomans  of  employment;  to  call 
the  men  back  to  Qldahoma;  to  tell  them  he  voted  them  out 
of  a  chance  to  make  a  living  on  the  hospitable  soil  of  a  great 
State  that  had  generously  offered  them  a.sylum  in  the  days 
of  their  adversity  and  distress.  I  Applause.] 
IHere  the  gavel  fell  j 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  r.se  m  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  sometimes  seems  ihaf  when  you  try  to 
help  a  man  you  get  hit  m  the  neck,  as  the  expression  goes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all  the  bills  which  have  here- 
tofore been  submitted  have  had  a  10-yf^ar  basis.  We  tock 
the  5-year  basis,  which  is  just  the  time  within  which  the 
adjustment  program  has  been  op^Tating  We  have  all  the 
States  come  in  on  the  .same  basis  and  give  them  the  average 
5-year  tillage  during  the  previous  5-year  period. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  set  California  off 
in  a  place  by  herself.  While  the  other  States  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  5-ycar  average,  California  would  have  the  privi- 
lege of  planting  and  getting  payments  upon  all  she  wanted 
up  to  the  amount  she  planted  this  year,  and  then,  as  the 
allotments  are  to  be  made  every  y^ar.  she  could  put  in  each 
year  all  she  wanted.  Under  this  bill  we  make  the  allotment 
by  taking  the  imm^-dlaiely  prc<.^ed:ng  5  years.  If  a  man  has 
new  land  he  can  get  into  the  program  If  a  S'ate  has  new 
land  it  can  get  into  the  program.  If  th-  land  had  b^'en  in 
cultivation  3  years,  the  allofnir'nt  would  get  three-fourths, 
the  next  year  four-firths,  and  would  be  the  full  amount 
the  fifth  year. 

This  is  a  very  fair  provision,  bec^u.se  it  is  not  arbitrary 
like  the  former  provisions,  which  took  a  series  of  years  and 
made  that  basis  absolute.  We  have  a  new  allotment  every 
year,  and  take  the  tilled  acrf^age  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding 5  years.  Therefore,  a  State  which  ha.s  no  production 
at  all  could  gradually  get  mto  the  program  undt-r  this  pro- 
vision. However,  if  ycu  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Californ.a  would  be  practically  the 
only  State  which  would  have  the  pnviletie  of  planting  all 
it  wanted  to  all  the  time,  with  a  premium  offered  for 
planting. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Is  it  not  true  that  under  this  re- 
duction program,  in  the  form,  contained  m  the  bill,  Call- 
fornia's^  production  of  1937  will  be  reduced  from  614.000 
bales  to  238,000  bales,  or  61  percent,  whereas  the  average 
reduction  other  States  will  suffer  will  be  Iciis  than  20  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  JONES.  No:  that  is  not  correct  at  all.  The  flgiires 
may  be  accurate  so  far  as  getting  soil-conservation  payments 
are  amcemed. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  I  have  the  flgiu-es  here  from  Lhe  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  JONES .  She  would  not  get  her  payment*  except  on 
the  percentage  that  she  had  grown  on  en  average  for  5  years, 
but  ahe  could  grow  cotton  and  receive  her  premiumj  during 
the  intervening  yeari.  There  will  not  be  any  allotment  for 
marketing-quota  purposes  made  next  year,  so  you  would 
have  3  years  then ;  and  not  until  a  quota  is  voted  would  allot- 
ments for  that  purpose  affect  her  at  sdL 

Mr.  GEARHART.    With  penalties? 

Mr.  JONES.  You  would  not  have  any  penalties  until  year 
after  next  since  there  are  no  marketing  quotas  for  next  year. 

(Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Grange  at  its  recent  conven- 
tion in  Harrisburg,  attended  by  over  12,000  farm  people  from 
35  States,  enjoined  its  friends  to — 

CcjDtlnue  the  soil -conservation  pro-am  to  help  the  farmer  Im- 
prove hla  land  and  diversUy  his  croj)s,  but  not  as  a  means  toward 
production  control — 

And  to — 

Permit  no  legislation  to  be  enacted  which  wtll  result  In  either 
Immediate  or  eventual  regimentation  of  the  American  farmer. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  bill  violates  both  of  these  planks  of  the 
Grange  platform.  If  passed,  it  will  do  the  very  things  which 
they  condemn. 

I  have  not  heard  from  any  farmers  in  my  district  about  this 
legislation  since  this  special  session  of  Congress  convened, 
but  I  talked  with  them  and  with  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  soil-conservation  program  in  Kent 
County,  my  home  county,  before  coming  back  to  Washington 
for  the  session,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  position  of  the 
National  Grange  represents  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
farmers  and  those  most  familiar  and  sympathetic  with  the 
farm  problem  in  my  district.  They  favor  the  continuation  of 
the  soil-conservation  program  but  are  opposed  to  regimenta- 
tion or  compulsory  control,  such  as  this  bill  contemplates,  the 
same  as  the  Grange  is  opposed  to  it. 

The  longer  this  debate  has  continued  and  the  more  one 
hears  the  bill  discussed  on  the  floor  and  in  the  corridors,  the 
more  he  wonders  who,  if  anyone,  really  favors  the  passage  of 
it,  particularly  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us. 
No  one  has  endorsed  it  wholeheartedly  in  the  debate,  and  it 
Is  stated  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Grange,  and  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  three  leading  farm  or- 
ganizations of  the  country,  are  all.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
opposed  to  it.  Unless  it  is  changed  during  the  consideration 
of  it  under  the  5 -minute  rule  much  more  than  I  expect  it  to 
be.  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

In  view  of  that  situation,  the  reconmiendation  of  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  National  Grange,  Mr.  Fred 
Brenckman.  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  November  30.  to  recommit  the  bill  is  particularly 
pertinent  and  sensible.    In  that  letter  he  says: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Grange,  both  House  and  Senate 
blll.s  shovild  be  referred  back  to  committee  and  stripped  of  their 
compulsory  features.  In  planning  a  long-time  program  for  agrl- 
cxilture.  we  should  not  begrudge  the  time  nor  the  patience  that  Is 
necessary  to  make  It  sound,  workable,  and  constitutional. 

I  subscribe  to  that  sentiment.  It  is  conceded  that  this 
bill  will  not  affect  materially  one  way  or  the  other  the  soil- 
conservation  legislation  or  program  now  in  effect.  It  does 
not  take  away  or  add  to  that  program  or  the  actual  or 
potential  benefits  received  tmder  it,  but  it  proposes  to  make 
use  of  the  soil -conservation  program  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  production.  It  would  use  it  in  the  very  way 
which  the  National  Grange  reconmiends  against  and  in  a  way 
which,  I  believe,  the  great  majority  of  farmers  in  my  district 
would  be  opposed  to. 

I  discussed  the  soil-conservation  program  as  It  Is  carried 
out  in  Kent  County  with  the  members  of  the  committee 
responsible  for  its  administration  before  coming  back  to 
Washington.  They  believe  that  the  farmers  need  the  help 
which  it  gives  in  order  to  survive  and  maintain  themselves 
under  existing  economic  conditions.    I  subscribe  to  that  con- 


clusion and  favor  the  continuation  of  It  and  uhall  iupport 
the  approprlationa  necessary  to  continue  it  in  effect. 

In  thi«  connection.  I  hubmii  the  following  data  furnlhhcd 
me  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  relative  to  the  soil- 
conservatlon  program  as  it  affects  the  Fifth  Congressioiml 
District  of  Michigan,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

The  total  gross  payments  to  the  farmers  in  the  two  coun- 
ties of  the  district,  in  carrying  out  the  1936  program,  were 
$229,000,  of  which  the  farmers  in  Kent  Coui;ity  received 
$162,600  and  those  in  Ottawa  County  $66,400.  There  were 
3,093  applications  for  payment  submitted  by  producers  in 
Kent  County,  representing  an  acreage  of  about  370.000,  or  84 
percent  of  all  farm  land  in  the  county  and  60  percent  of 
the  farmers. 

In  Ottawa  County  there  were  1.282  applications  for  pay- 
ment submitted  by  producers,  representing  an  acreage  of 
119,275.  or  46  percent  of  all  farm  land  and  32  percent  of 
the  farmers. 

As  far  as  the  1937  program  Is  concerned,  there  have  been 
up  to  date  in  Kent  County  2.986  requests  for  inspections, 
which,  I  am  told,  are  usually  followed  by  application  for 
participation  and  payment;  and  in  Ottawa  County  1,833  such 
requests  for  inspection  have  been  flled  to  date.  These  early 
requests  for  inspection,  I  am  told  by  the  Department,  indi- 
cate a  much  greater  number  of  applicants  in  both  counties 
in  1937  over  1936. 

I  am  further  told  that  the  gross  pajmients  include  admin- 
istrative expenses,  as  well  as  what  is  paid  direct  to  the 
farmers,  but  what  percentage  goes  for  expenses  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Kent  County  administrative  committee  told  me  that 
the  checks  to  the  farmers  in  the  coimty  varied  from  as  low 
as  19  cents  to  as  high  as  $900. 

The  legislative  situation  in  the  House  is  such  that  one  is 
almost  obliged  to  consider  the  wage  and  hour  bill  in  con- 
nection with  this  farm  legislation. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  is  willing  to  endorse 
either  the  wage  and  hour  bill  or  this  farm  bill,  as  they  are 
now  written,  and  no  one  familiar  with  the  legislative  proc- 
esses of  Congress  is  optimistic  enough  to  think  that  either 
one  can  be  perfected  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

They  are  both  important  and  involved  and  neither  one  has 
been  well  thought  out  or  Is  satisfactory.  They  ought  to  be 
recommitted  to  the  respective  committees  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  them  for  further  study  and  consideration. 

What  Mr.  Brenckman,  the  Washington  representative  of 
the  National  Grange,  said  in  regard  to  the  farm  bill  applies 
equaUy  to  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  namely,  that  in  planning 
a  long-time  program  for  labor  and  industry  we  should  "not 
begrudge  the  time  nor  the  patience  that  is  necessary  to  make 
it  sound,  workable,  and  constitutional." 

The  rules  provide  that  the  names  attached  to  a  discharge 
petition  shall  not  be  disclosed  tmtil  218  Members  have  signed 
it,  but  there  has  been  sufficient  discussion  In  the  public  press 
and  by  word  of  mouth  In  the  corridors  of  the  wage  and  hour 
discharge  petition  and  what  has  been  going  on  in  connection 
with  it.  to  justify,  the  House  in  taking  Judicial  notice  of  some 
of  the  things  that  have  taken  place.  Here  are  these  two  bills, 
the  farm  bill  and  the  wage  and  hour  biH.  which  no  one  ap- 
parently is  for  as  they  are  presented  to  us,  but  we  are  told 
that  the  proponents  of  the  two  measures  are  entering  into 
trades  in  order  to  get  them  passed.  I  have  never  been  a  legis- 
lative trader.  I  like  to  feel  that  every  piece  of  legislation 
should  stand  on  its  own.  This  farm  bill  ought  to  be  passed 
or  defeated  on  its  merits  or  lack  of  merit.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  If  they  are  good.  It  ought  not 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  imholy  or  other  alliance  to  pass 
them.  If  they  are  bad,  they  should  be  defeated  in  spite  of 
any  such  alliance. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  second  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  coUesigue  from  California  with  regard  to  the 
effect  on  the  irrigated  region  of  the  Southwest  which  this 
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cong;  sessional  record— house 


Wl  In  tts  present  form  would  haTe.    I  alao 


or  confiizm  his  statement  that  a  great  mac  7  folk  have  come 
out  of  the  region  to  the  east  al  va,  or  out  pf  the  Dost  BowU 
Into  Arizona  as  well  as  into  California. 

The  (Ustinfiiiished  chairman  of  the  coKmhlttee  was  hardly 
correct  when  he  said  the  ivovislans  d  this  amendment 
woold  apidiy  only  to  Calif oniia.  They  wculd  apply  to  the 
oithre  Irrigated  region  of  the  Southwest  I  have  in  my 
\rv^  here  a  sheaf  of  telegrams  which  qame  to  my  desk 
tUs  momlng. 

Mr.  znooCRMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wip  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arlnca.    Yes. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  The  statement  ha^  been  made  ttiat 
this  amendment  appUed  to  States  like  MisourL    The  gen 
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want  to  reaffirm 


this  amendment 
Missouri,  because 


anywhere  tise. 
Tould   not.    As 


^«mt*«  vill  admit  that  the  provisiODs  of 
would  in  nowise  apply  to  new  lazxis  in 
there  is  no  irrigation  in  MissourL 

Mr.  WHITIINOTON.    Or  to  new  tauuM 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of   Arizona.    No;    it 
QDdentand  it,  the  amendment  would  app^  to  the  irrigated 
sections  or^'y. 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes;  but  ioMj  I  suggest  i^  that  connection 
that  In  the  old  Triple  A  Anzona  and  Ontifamia,  and  per 
haps  one  other  State,  came  in  and  urgKl  us  to  give  an 
exemption  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  o  each  State,  be- 
■caose  they  had  already  planted,  and  no^  they  want  that 
enlarged. 

Bir.  MURDOCK  of  Arisoca.  I  recogni^,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  seems  that  we  are  asking  special  priv  leges,  but  that  is 
more  seeming  than  reaL  I  saw  an  ominous  shake  of  the 
bead  of  a  great  many  men  when  the  wor  1  "irrigation"  was 
used  in  the  amendment.  I  know  perfecJy  well  what  you 
are  thinking  and  I  want  to  point  out  to  :ny  friends  tn  this 
House  that  a  great  deal  of  this  cotton  low  grown  in  my 
State  is  not  under  gravity  irrigation  froii  any  dam  which 
has  been  paid  for  by  Uncle  Sam.  Much  i  lew  land  has  been 
planted  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  and  housands  of  acres 
watered  by  pumping  through  cheap  pover.  Even  Diesel 
engine  power  has  made  it  possible  for  us  o  Irrigate  a  lot  of 
land  in  Arizona  in  this  way.  Expensive  dams  on  rivers  is 
only  one  way  we  get  water  onto  the  desert 

Now.  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  if  the  BDileau  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  it  means  a  great  detl  of  acreage  that 
has  been  applied  to  cotton  will  t>e  taken  out  of  production, 
and  the  farmers  cannot  apply  it  to  any  ether  soil -depleting 
crop  or  turn  It  to  dairying.    What  will  th<y  do? 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    Not  just  itow,  please. 

I  have  one  man  in  mind  who  will  have  his  acreage  cut  to 
15  percent  of  the  amount  that  he  used  thi  i  year.  He  cannot 
pay  the  cost  of  $50  an  acre  which  he  has  already  invested 
In  that  land,  and  that  acreage  is  going  to  revert  to  desert. 

In  my  home  county  of  Maricopa  tbe-e  are  now  10,000 
school  children  who  were  not  there  4  ytars  ago.  Of  this 
number  5,000  have  come  from  States  lice  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  and  other  regions  to  the  east  of  us.  These  people 
have  come  to  Arizona  and  they  have  tied  to  make  new 
homes  in  a  new  land,  and  unless  you  nodify  this  present 
bill  by  some  such  amendment  as  my  co  league  from  Cali- 
fornia has  proposed  you  are  going  to  male  it  impossible  for 
these  folk  to  earn  a  living. 

We  are  willing  to  take  our  due  reducti(xi.  In  offering  an 
amendment  to  apply  only  to  irrigated  are  is  we  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  applied  to 
the  whole  cotton  empire.  What  we  woild  like  to  have  is 
an  equality  of  opportunity.  What  seems  to  you  to  be  a 
discrimination  is  really  not  a  discrlmina  Ion.  We  are  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  terms  of  the  bi  1  as  It  now  stands. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON  and  Mr.  O  >OLEY  rose. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Do  I  urderstand  that  the 
justification  for  wanting  special  privileges  for  Arizona  and 


CaJlfOTnia  is  because  of  the  influx  of  population  from  Okla- 
homa and  other  States? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arlrona.  That  Is  only  one  of  the  Jus- 
tifications. These  folk  have  come  West  to  make  a  new 
start.  A  telegram  I  have  in  my  hand  here  speaks  of  those 
who  have  come  Into  my  State  and  are  now  making  a  decent 
living.  They  have  come  from  some  place  farther  east,  and 
if  you  do  not  modify  this  bill,  these  people  will  not  be  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  will  become  objects  of  chanty 
in  Arizona  or  go  back  to  the  old  homes  and  be  objects  of 
charity  there. 

(Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  Eind  move  to  strike  out  the  last  three  words. 
The  problem  in  the  irrigated  section.s  is  entirely  dltTerent 
from  the  problem  of  growing  cotton  In  the  South,  where 
you  have  your  general  rainfall  and  nature  takes  care  of  you. 
Let  me  say  this  to  those  who  in  the  past  were  prejudiced 
against  irrigation,  that  there  is  no  section  in  California 
raising  cotton  today  that  is  being  raised  upon  a  section  that 
has  been  made  possible  through  Government  contribution 
to  irrigation  or  the  building  of  the  dam  or  other  waterway, 
"niere  are  only  two  sections  in  California  thp.t  raise  cotton — 
the  Central  Valley  section  and  the  Imperial  Valley  section — 
and  all  of  the  cotton  that  we  raise  under  the  irrigation 
system  Is  raised  under  systems  that  were  privately  built  and 
are  privately  owned,  and  these  projects  have  been  made 
possible  only  through  private  capital  and  by  the  movement 
of  people  into  these  districts.  Itiis  movement  of  the  people 
has  taken  place  very  rapidly  in  the  last  2  years,  because 
these  folks  have  come  from  the  cotton-raising  sections  of  the 
Scaith,  from  Oklahoma.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia 
even,  and  have  come  into  the  Staie  of  California  to  do  the 
only  thing  they  know  how  to  do.  and  that  is  to  raise  cotton. 
There  are  600,000  acres  in  cotton  now  in  California,  and 
this  has  risen  to  this  figure  only  in  the  la^t  few  years.  If 
you  compel  us  to  abide  by  the  historical  provu,iorLs,  as  in 
this  bill  made,  that  is  what  our  average  might  L)e  over  the 
last  5  years,  you  would  not  give  us  more  than  what  my 
colleague  from  California  says  you  wculd  have  to  take  from 
us,  that  IS,  61  percent  of  the  acreage  now  planted  in  cotton. 

We  plant  today  only  3  percent  of  the  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States,  and  yet  our  cotton  raising  is  most  expen- 
sive. It  is  verj-  productive  to  those  who  are  in  that  busines.s. 
They  have  spent  a  tremendous  sum  of  money.  You  cannot 
raise  irrigated  cotton  without  spending  a  lot  of  money,  or 
without  paying  for  a  lot  of  expensive  machinery,  and  the 
investment  of  these  people  would  be  wiped  out.  and  they 
would  be  made  paupers  tomorro*",  if  we  liave  to  abide  by  the 
yardstick  as  set  down  in  this  bill  that  we  have  under  consid- 
eration. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  want  to  make.  Tliere  has  been 
much  talk  in  recent  years  about  t.'iking  p«^ople  ofl  non- 
productive land  and  bringing  thim  into  areas  more  produc- 
tive under  conditions  where  the  tenant  as  well  as  the  owner 
can  make  a  decent  living.  To  California  these  people  have 
come,  and  they  find  that  they  can  niak*-  a  decent  living 
planting  cotton.  It  is  more  economical  now  to  do  it  in  Cali- 
fornia. Tliey  can  produce  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre,  and  we 
can  pay  $2.80  a  day  for  labor  m  California  and  still  make 
money  and  a  livins;  for  the  tenant  as  well  as  for  the  owner 
of  the  property.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  all  cotton  were 
raised  in  California  under  such  conditions,  than  to  raise  it 
under  pauperized  conditions  in  another  section  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  GREEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.     Yes. 

Mr.  GREEN.  \V*^  have  pr^ci.^ely  thp  same  situation  in  my 
State  under  the  tobacco  clause  in  this  bill,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  right.  Vv'e  should  not  give  a  monop- 
oly to  one  or  two  States  of  the  Union  to  prow  fxclusively  a 
farm,  product. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  I  thank  the  gcntlenun  for  his 
contribution. 
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Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jneld? 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.     Yes. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  If  this  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion were  of  bales  of  cotton  produced  rather  than  by  acreage 
cotton  planted,  I  think  it  would  be  more  effective,  but  since 
the  reduction  is  of  acreage  rather  than  bales,  the  gentleman's 
country  gets  more  benefits  than  my  section,  because  you  pro- 
duce a  bale  to  a  bale  and  a  half  to  an  acre  where  we  produce 
from  a  half  to  a  third  to  the  acre.  This  bill  is  upon  acreage 
1  eduction  rather  than  bale  reduction,  which  gives  California 
the  advantage,  and  your  producers  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  As  I  pointed  out,  when  you  take  1 
acre  away  from  us,  you  are  taking  employment  away  from 
us.  and  the  possibility  of  giving  employment  and  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  living  on  these  farms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentlemian  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded 
by  Mr.  Gearhart)  there  were — ayes  73,  noes  111. 

Mr.  GEARHART.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  tellers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  So  many  as  favor  taking  this  vote  by 
teUers  will  stand  and  remain  standing  imtil  coimted. 
[After  counting.]  Twenty-one  Members  have  risen,  a  suflQ- 
cient  ntimber. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  withdraw  the 
request  for  tellers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  the  request  for 
tellers  Is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it  proper  that  a  re- 
quest for  tellers  be  withdrawn  after  the  count  has  been 
announced? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  by  unanimous  consent,  withdrew 
his  request. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     I  object  to  the  request  being  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wOl  state  that  the  objec- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  comes  too  late.  The 
amendment  is  rejected. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THOMASON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomason  of  Texas:  On  page  6,  line 
17.  beginning  with  the  word  "the",  strike  out  down  to  and  In- 
cluding the  word  "five,"  in  line  20.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"The  allotment  to  any  farm  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted 
during  not  more  than  2  of  such  years  shall  be  one-half  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  made.  The  allotment  to  any  farm  on  which 
cotton  has  been  planted  during  3  of  such  years  shall  be  three- 
quarters,  and  if  planted  dvirlng  4  of  such  years  shall  be  four- 
fifths  of  the  farm  allotment  wblch  would  otherwise  be  made." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  collaborated  with 
members  of  the  committee,  and  that  amendment  is  satis- 
factory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  PORD  of  MississippL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pord  of  Mississippi:  On  page  4,  line 
21.  after  the  second  word  "and",  Insert  "(except  in  the  case  of 
cotton) ." 

Mr.  FORD  of  MississippL  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  a  per- 
fecting amendment,  and  it  Is  agreed  to  by  the  conmittee. 

Mr.  WHTmNGTON.  Mr.  Chairmaiu  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi,  and  I  say  it  with  all  deference,  it  strikes 
me  would  wreck  the  bill  we  have  under  consideration.    If 


you  will  turn  to  page  4,  paragraph  ^c),  beginning  in  line  19. 
and  read  through  the  paragraph,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
escape  from  that  conclusion. 

My  colleague  from  Mississippi  has  offered  two  amend- 
ments to  the  said  paragraphs,  and  has  withdra^m  them. 
I  think  that  Is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  were  rather 
hastily  prepared.  The  amendment  that  we  now  have  under 
consideration  is  just  as  defective  as  the  two  which  he  volun- 
tarily withdrew. 

In  section  (c)  on  page  4  we  have  a  yardstick  for  de- 
termining acreage  allotments  imder  this  section  in  the  case 
of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  field  com;  and  that 
yardstick  for  the  Nation,  States,  and  coimties  is — and  I 
quote — as  follows: 

The  National  and  State  allotments  and  allotments  to  counties 
or  other  admimstratlve  areas  shall  be  determined  annually  on  the 
basis  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  commodity. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  coDeague  Inserts  after  the 
word  "States"  in  line  21  "except  cotton."  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  no  yardstick  for  a  State  allotment  of  cotton. 
There  will  remain  a  yardstick 

Mr.  JONES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield?  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  text  of  the  amendment,  he  will  find  that  the 
exception  only  applies  to  the  county  aUotment  and  makes 
it  conform  t.o  the  amendment  which  the  House  has  already 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHimNGTON.  I  will  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  be  again  reported,  so  that  we  may  definitely 
know  whether  it  is  hmited  to  allotments  to  counties. 

The  Clerk  again  reported  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Ford  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  JONES.  That  does  not  affect  State  and  National 
allotments  which  come 

Mr.  WHTmNGTON.  I  agree  that  the  amendment  ex- 
cepts cotton  from  the  basis  for  coimty  allotment,  but  there 
will  be  no  yardstick  whatsoever  for  the  allotment  of  cotton 
as  among  counties  in  a  State  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  JONES.  That  is  true;  but  the  House  has  voted  an 
amendment  which  eliminates  county  allotments.  This  makes 
it  conform. 

Mr.  WHTmNGTON.  I  appreciate  that  the  House  has 
adopted  an  amendment  to  paragraph  i3>.  page  6.  beginning 
with  line  5,  offered  by  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Ford],  and  the  amendment  leaves  this  bill  absolutely  with- 
out any  yardstick  as  between  coimties  for  the  allotment  of 
cotton.  The  remedy  is  to  take  the  amendment  already 
adopted  out  in  conference,  if  I  might  suggest  it,  rather  than 
destroy  the  bill  by  undertaking  to  amend  it  in  the  essential 
provision  that  we  now  have  under  consideration.  In  other 
words,  the  amendment  already  offered  by  my  colleague  and 
adopted,  in  all  deference,  undertook,  as  he  stated,  to  correct 
inequalities  between  growers — inequaUties  In  counties.  Under 
the  terms  of  that  amendment  a  county  with  1  percent  of 
its  acreage  in  cotton  would  automatically  be  given  in  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas,  and  other  States  the  same  percentage  of 
cotton  acreage  given  to  every  other  county,  including  coun- 
ties with  60  percent  of  the  acreage  in  cotton.  There  would 
be  disruption  of  the  cotton  program.  I  repeat,  it  would 
wreck  the  bill.  It  would  necessitate  moving  populations 
frcwn  one  part  of  a  State  to  another,  from  one  county  to 
another,  and  would  prevent  the  State  from  producing  its 
allotment.  I  agree  that  the  amendment  imder  consideration 
would  make  this  section  that  gives  us  a  yardstick  for  the 
allotment  between  counties  conform  to  his  amendment,  pre- 
viously adopted,  but  it  would  probably  injure  rather  than 
help  the  small  grower,  and  especially  the  grower  who  has 
diversified.  TTie  conformity  would  re.sult  in  no  rule  or  yard- 
stick, and,  in  many  cases,  no  production. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  of  my  colleague  already 
adopted  should  be  defeated  in  the  House  or  come  out  in 
conference,  and  that  we  should  not  repeat  one  mistake  by 
malring  another  mistake  by  adopting  the  amendment  under 
consideration.    I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  defeated. 

I  extend  my  remarks  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  language  beginning  with  line  5  on  page  6  and  concluding 
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with  the  word  "area"  In  line  17,  has  been 
the  bOL    This  languace  Is  aa  foQows: 

(3)  In   the   one   of   cotton,   95   p«roemt   of 
alloCment  ahall  be  apportioned  annually  by  the 
counties  and  other  a<lmlnlstrmtiTe  areAc  In  the 
ment  to  any  county  or  other  local  admlnlstra' 
apportioned  annually  by  the  Secretary,  throoKh 
mlttae,  *">f>"g  the  farms  within  such  county  c~ 
ootton  has  been  planted  at  least  once  d\nr^ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
that  the  allotment  of  eatch  fsirm  shall  be  a 
Of  the  aven^  (d\nlng  such  &-year  period)^  of 
ttoe  farm,  which  percentage  ahaU  be  the  ' 

county  or  area. 

Tlie  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poas  of 

Inaerted  in  lieu  of  this  language,  and  it  is 


eliminated  from 


.llTe 


state   acreage 

Secretary  to  the 

}tate.    The  aUot- 

area  sh&ll  be 

the  local  ccm- 

area,  on  which 

the  6  years  Im- 

Is  made,  so 

percentage 

he  tilled  acres  of 

all  farms  in  the 


alio  ment 
preicrlbed 


fcr 


(S)  In  the  ease  of  cotton.  95  percent  of  the 
It  tfiaU  be  i^>portlaoed  annually  by  the  ~ 
farms  within  the  State  on  which  cotton  has 
ooee  during  the  6  years  immediately  preceding 
tlM  allotment  is  made,  so  that  the  allotment 
ba  a  preaerlbed  peroetxtage  of  tbe  average 
parted)  at  the  tilled  acres  of  the  farm,  which 
the  same  for  all  farms  in  the  State. 


Tlie  chairman  of  the   committee,  the 
Texas  VMi.  Jonal.  opposed  the  amendmentl 
ttiat,  if  adopted,  there  would  f>e  no  yardstl<:k  for  aUotmencs 
among  counties  and  in  the  States.    The  Qtanmittee  of  the 
Whole  made  a  n^ish^icp  in  overruling  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  illustrates  the 


December  2 


lifississippi  was 


Seiretary 


4s  follows: 

kte  acreage  allot- 
ftary  among  the 
_.  planted  at  least 
Ihe  year  for  which 
'  each  farm  shall 
,.^ing  such  5-year 
percentage  shall  be 


gentleman  from 
He  pointed  out 


chairman.    The 

act  that  amend 

ments  proposed  from  the  floor  should  be  m^  carefully  con 
sidered.    A  bill  can  be  easily  destroyed  py  ill-considered 
amendments. 

The  language  of  the  bill  stricken  out  p^vides  a  definite 
yardstick  for  allocation  between  counties, 
ments  are  made  by  the  Secretary  through  1  he  local  commit- 
tee. It  Is  significant  that  there  is  no  mei  tion  of  the  local 
committee  in  the  Pord  amendment.  Appo -tionment  by  the 
local  committee  has  been  eliminated.  The  anaJl  fanner  and 
the  large  farmer  must  deal  with  the  Secretaj  y  at  Washington. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  bill  was  to  tel  ig  the  control  of 
the  program  hcnne  to  the  farmer,  if  possiUe 
ment  by  my  colleague  places  the  entire  mat  ter  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  It  was  inconvenient  lo  go  to  the  court- 
bouse  at  the  county  scat.  It  wiD  be  more  in(  onvenient  f  ot  the 
small,  as  well  as  the  large,  farmers  to  come  to  Washington  to 
confer  with  the  Secretary. 

Again,  there  are  provlsiMis  in  the  blU  for  appeals  from 
tbe  allotments  of  the  county  committee.  No  provision  is 
made  for  an  appeal  from  the  allotment   }f  the  Secretary. 

Tbe  amendment  is  most  unfair  to  th<  Secretary.  He 
li  given  no  criterion;  he  is  furnished  wltt.  no  d^nite  rule 
In  the  making  of  allocatians.  Whether  cotton  has  been 
grown  or  whether  dairy  products  have  been  grown,  the 
amoidment  provides  that  each  farm  on  ^hich  cotton  has 
been  grown,  whether  the  percentage  be  small  or  large 
throughout  the  State,  shall  have  the  same  percentage  of 
eotton.  No  reference  is  made  to  counties  in  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  FoRO.  Tbe  language  respect  ng  allotment  be- 
tween counties  was  stricken  out  of  the  bil  by  the  adoption 
at  >*<-*«  amendment. 

There  is  necessity  for  a  basis  for  the  naticMial  allotment 
and  for  the  State  allotment.  Tbe  rule  is  n<^  changed,  but 
irtien  it  comes  to  allotments  within  the  State  the  definite 
yardstick  proposed  by  the  bill  is  eliminated  and  no  yard- 
stick at  all  is  proposed.  Tbe  matter  is  le^t  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ct  unties  and  farms 
therein  may  be  allotted  cotton  and  they  may  not  grow  it. 
Tbe  quota  allowed  to  the  State  might  be  fj  -ooen.  Under  the 
language  of  the  amendment  of  my  distin  luished  colleague 
tbe  State  might  not  be  able  to  grow  its  Jlotment.  There 
•re  coimtles  in  Mississippi  whae  2  percent  of  the  tilled 
acreage  only  is  idanted  to  cotton.  Tlxre  is  no  way  to 
force  these  counties  to  grow  cotton.  There  is  no  provision 
nm^  far  transferring  to  other  counties  their  mandatory 
aOotmait  under  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Fo  is. 

It  was  urged  that  the  amendment  was  in  behalf  d  the 
■naU  grower,  whether  he  be  tenant  or  si  tarecropper.    Tbe 


purpose  to  aid  him  may  be  defeated.    After  careful  thought 
the  committee  provided  for  equaLty.    There  are  alluvial  or 
delta  areas  In  some  counties  in  Mississippi.    They  will  con- 
stitute separate  areas;  they  would  be  given  their  quota  by 
the  county  committee.    Every   farm   in   that   area  with   a 
giTYiiUr  producUon  would  be  given  equal   treatment.     The 
farms  in  the  upland  areas  would  be  given  similar  treatment. 
Tie  same  number  of  acres  of  fertile  land  will  produce  more 
than  the  same  number  of  acres  of  worn-out  or  upland  land. 
The  small  farmer  with  the  fertile  acres  will  therefore  have 
an  advantage  over  the  small  fanner  with  unproductive  areas, 
land  as  the  grower  on  lowlands  he  must  have  more  acres. 
If  the  small  farmer  is  to  make  as  much  cotton  on  the  upland 
I  emphasize  that  the  very  purpose  of  the  amendment  may 
be  defea*»l  because  the  small  grower  would  not  be  helped 
and  tbe  State  wouW  lose  its  allotment. 

under  the  bill  there  is  a  definite  rule  or  yardstick  for  the 
allotment  of  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  field  com.  No  rep- 
resentative from  those  belts  propased  the  unworkable,  dis- 
criminatory amendment  under  consideration.  As  disclosed, 
the  repr^entatives  of  the  other  belts  were  prudent  enough  to 
insist  that  there  be  a  yardsUck  for  them  and  are  wise 
enough  in  le«?islatlve  procedure  to  know  that  first  and  last, 
sooner  or  lattr.  a  definite  yardstick  is  better  than  no  yardstick 
at  aU. 

In  States  where  the  other  commodities  are  grown,  there  are 
alluvial  lands  and  there  are  upland  lands;  there  are  valleys 
and  there  are  hills;  there  are  fenile  lands  and  there  are 
unproductive  lands,  yet  no  representative  from  these  areas 
has  insisted  that  the  defimte  yardstick  or  rule  for  allocations 
between  counties  and  the  very  whol»\some  provision  for  ad- 
ministrative area^  provided  by  the  bUi  should  be  eliminated 
insofar  as  other  commodities  are  concerned. 

Under  the  theory  of  the  bill,  ailotmtnt^  among  the  States 
and  allotments  among  the  counties  were  based  upon  the 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton.  It  was  fair  to 
all  of  the  States  and  all  of  the  counties.  Consid'jration  would 
have  been  given  to  all  those  countie.s  that  have  been  growing 
cotton.  The  bill  provided  in  many  ways  tor  the  farmer  who 
had  diversifie<i,  at  the  same  time  it  adopted  the  best  rule  that 
the  committee  could  devise  to  do  justio  among  counties.  The 
purpose  has  not  been  to  transfer  the  production  of  cotton 
from  one  county  to  another.  TTie  theory  of  the  bill  is  to 
maintain  the  production  in  the  counties  where  it  has  been 
carried  on. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  yard.':;tick  or  rule  for  allo- 
cation among  counties  is  in  order  respsecting  all  commodities 
except  cotton,  and  yet  the  amendment  already  adopted  to  be 
perfected  by  the  adoption  of  the  pending  amendment,  refers 
to  acreage  alone.  No  consideration  is  given  to  production. 
Untold  discrimination  against  farmers,  both  large  and  small, 
will  result. 

I  advocate  no  aid  for  the  large  grower  of  cotton  that  is 
not  acoH^ed  to  the  small  grower  I  advocate  no  benefits  for 
the  owner  ttiat  are  not  accorded  to  the  sharecropper  and 
the  tenant.  Generally,  large  cotton  farms  are  an  aggregation 
d  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  Wherever  production  is  ctir- 
taiQed  it  means  that  other  crops  must  be  grown.  If  the  acres 
are  reduced  in  California  or  Mississippi  It  means  certain 
readjustments. 

The  bill  under  consideration,  in  an  effort  to  protect  the 
small  grower,  contains  a  provision  that  not  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  tilled  acreage  can  be  grown  to  cotton.  This 
applies  to  valley  and  hill  land.  I  am  advised  that  an  amend- 
ment is  to  b(?  offered  exempting  1.500  pounds  of  lint  cotton 
to  every  grower.  Certainly  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sanall  grower. 

In  the  valleys  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  South  the  lands 
are  adaptable  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  If  cotton  cannot 
be  grown,  if  riiese  lands  are  to  be  idle,  highways  will  not  be 
constructed  aad  schools  will  not  be  maintained  in  the  upland 
or  hill  counties  for  the  fertile  and  productive  lands  pay  a 
large  part  of  the  States'  taxes. 

All  cotton  farmers  in  all  of  the  States  should  have  equal 
treatment.  Allocations  among  the  States  and  among 
counties  und<a:  the  theory  of  the  bill  are  based  upon  pro- 
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duction.  The  discriminations  have  been  within  the  cotmties. 
Tlie  bill  contemplates  that  the  county  committees  shall 
treat  all  upland  lands  alike  and  all  bottom  lands  alike. 
All  growers  dtiring  the  past  5  and  the  past  10  years  are 
to  be  treated  alike.  The  adoption  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, without  any  rule  or  yardstick  for  the  allocation  among 
counties,  will  disrupt  the  economic  structure  in  practically 
every  cotton -growing  State.  It  costs  money  to  convert  a 
corn  plantation  into  a  cotton  plantation;  it  requires  many 
improvements.  It  costs  much  to  provide  for  shifts  in  popu- 
lation from  one  county  and  from  one  State  to  another. 
The  amendment  would  result  in  much  expenditure,  many 
discriminations,  and  in  the  loss  of  cotton  production  to 
practically  every  cotton-growing  State  by  freezing  cotton 
production  in  allowing  the  same  number  of  acres  of  cotton 
to  all  of  the  tilled  lands  in  the  entire  State,  whether  cotton 
can  be  economically  produced  as  a  money  crop  in  all  of 
the  counties  or  not. 

There  must  be  a  reduction  in  cotton  acres.  All  should 
be  treated  alike  and  all  should  be  given  similar  production. 
Unless  a  rule  or  yardstick  is  provided,  imcertainties  and  dis- 
criminations wiU  result.  I  trust  that  the  House  will  reject 
both  the  original  and  perfecting  amendments  proposed  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Ford.  If  retained,  they  will  make  the 
cotton  provisions  unworkable  and  would  thus  destroy  the 
cotton  program. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
already  spoken  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  favor  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  think  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted  to  make  the  bill  conform  to  the  action  of  the  House. 
I  think  that  is  fair.  [Applause.]  If  the  House,  when  it 
comes  to  a  separate  vote,  sees  fit  to  strike  them  out  they 
can  strike  both  out  as  well  as  one. 

Mr  LUCAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  On  page  4.  line  20,  has  the  word  "cotton" 
been  stricken  in  any  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES.     No. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  it  be  any  different  under  the  operation 
of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES.    No:  this  is  Just  the  county  allotment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Would  it  make  any  difference  with  the  word 
"cotton"  remaining  in  line  25  on  the  same  page? 

Mr.  JONES.  No;  because  that  is  just  the  5-year  basis 
with  respect  to  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^mfndrr.pnt  offered  by  Mr.  Zimmerman:  AmeBd  subsection  1  of 
section  (c)  of  section  2  aa  follows:  On  page  5,  etrike  out  all  of  line 
6  after  the  word  "and"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■  trends  in  increase  or  decrease  in  cotton  acreage  and  adaptability 
of  poll  for  cotton  production." 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  yesterday  I  talked 
to  you  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  inequalities  and  injustices 
which  had  been  rendered  my  State  in  the  matter  of  State 
allotment  of  cotton.  This  amendment  is  offered  with  the 
hcpe  that  it  will  be  adopted  and  that  it  will  in  some  degree 
enable  us  to  remedy  this  inequahty  and  injustice. 

The  situation  in  my  State  is  this:  We  have  been  produc- 
ing cotton  in  Missouri  for  a  long  time,  almost  as  long  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley  has  been  inhabited.  New  Madrid  in  my 
district  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  has  existed  under  the  fiags  of  three  foreign  nations — 
a  very  interesting  story,  indeed.  We  are  not  a  new  cotton- 
producing  State,  but  it  so  happens  that  in  Missouri  about 
eight  counties  are  in  the  so-called  delta  section  and  comprise 
the  area  where  cotton  is  the  chief  money  crop.  OriginaUy, 
much  of  that  land  was  covered  by  vast  hardwood  forests. 


Some  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  recently  read  aitwut  the  largest 
oak  tree  in  the  world,  which  happens  to  be  located  in  my 
district  down  in  Mississippi  County.  Before  thcsa  lands 
were  ever  cleared  and  put  into  culiivation,  and  long  before 
any  farm  program  was  inaugurated  by  the  Government, 
drainage  districts  were  organized  in  this  section  and  the 
land  was  drained  at  great  expense  and  cost  to  the  land- 
owners. It  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  you  to  know 
that  the  largest  drainage  district  in  the  world  is  located  in 
my  congressional  district,  the  Little  River  drainage  district, 
which  is  over  100  miles  long.  More  dirt  was  moved  in  con- 
structing the  works  of  that  drainage  district  than  In  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

After  the  timber  was  cut  from  these  lands  and  marketed, 
the  land  was  placed  on  the  market  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; and.  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  people  have  come  there 
in  recent  years  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  have 
bought  land,  cleared  farms,  and  established  hemes.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  bear  in  mind  that  the  percentage  of  land 
that  has  been  put  into  culti\'ation  within  the  last  couple  of 
years  is  very  high  when  compared  with  the  acreage  which 
we  had  in  cultivation  some  years  ago.  For  this  reason, 
unless  some  consideration  is  given  to  the  new  land  situation, 
Missouri  will,  when  the  State  allotment  is  made  under  this 
program,  be  unjustly  discriminated  against,  as  we  have  been 
in  the  past. 

I  call  attention  to  the  further  fact  that  when  this  cotton 
program  started  there  was  in  fact  no  allotment  of  cotton  to 
the  State  of  Missouri  because  those  who  prepared  the  cotton 
program  did  not  know  that  Missouri  was  one  of  the  greatest 
producing  States  in  the  Union.  As  I  told  you  yesterday,  the 
production  of  cotton  in  Missouri  is  greater  than  in  any  State 
in  the  Union  except  in  the  States  with  irrigated  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  way  we  can  get  away  from  the 
injustice  of  the  5-year  plan  set  out  in  this  bill  is  to  adopt 
the  provisions  of  this  simple  amendment  which  requires  the 
Secretary'  of  Agriculture  to  take  into  consideration  trends  in 
increasing  or  decreasing  acreage  and  the  adaptability  of  the 
land  for  the  growing  of  cotton.  That  is  the  only  factor  that 
can  b3  taken  into  consideration  to  do  justice  to  the  people 
of  my  State  and  to  the  people  of  northeast  Arkansas  where 
my  colleague.  Judge  Driver,  lives. 

I  hop)e  this  amendment  will  be  adopted.  It  will  not  do 
violence  to  this  program  in  any  way  but  will  just  give  us 
a  fair  chance  under  the  program.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  In  opposing  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  only  desire  to  caD  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  already 
have  the  term  "trends  of  acreage"  in  the  bill.  Rather 
than  have  an  indefinite  term  like  that  used  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  we  placed 
a  provision  in  the  bill  that  sets  aside  2^^  percent  of  the 
total  allotment  that  may  be  used  for  new  acreage  and  new 
production.  Two  and  a  half  percent  of  the  allotment  may 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  The  gentleman  will  concede  that 
because  of  the  relatively  small  acreage  of  cotton  land  in 
Missouri  before  the  program  started  coupled  with  this  in- 
crease of  cotton  acreage  due  to  the  clearing  up  of  these 
new  lands,  that  2^2  percent  would  be  inflnitesimally  small 
and  would  do  practically  nothing  for  them. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  and 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  this  provision  of  the  bill 
through  which  we  have  taken  care  of  new  acreage,  as  we 
did  the  question  raised  by  my  friend  from  California,  by 
having  a  separate  annual  allotment  each  year.  Heretofore 
the  bills  have  set  a  certain  number  of  years  and  that 
became  fixed.  In  fixing  the  new  allotment  the  previous 
5-year  planting  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  will 
enable  new  land  to  be  brought  in  gradually  and  will  keep 
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from  freezing  the  whole  production  area.  In  addition  we 
hold  back  2^^  percent  in  each  State  for  alotment  in  that 
State.  The  allotment  for  this  purpose  am(»unts  to  a  good 
deaL 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    Will  the  gentleman  yi<ld? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ]rom  Oklahoma. 

B4r.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  C!  ise  of  Oklahoma 
a  million  acres  have  been  diverted  from  cotton  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  to  wheat  in  t  le  last  3  years. 
While  cotton  lands  may  be  diverted  to  whea  ,  the  wheat  dis- 
trict, which  I  represent,  cannot  be  diverted  to  cotton.  Un- 
doubtediy  when  the  quota  from  Oklahoma  i  >  fixed,  the  one- 
crop  wheat  district,  which  I  represent,  will  suffer  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  last  3  years  and.  I  thir  k.  that  would  be 
true  in  the  gentleman's  district. 

Mr.  JONES.  This  bill  takes  care  of  that :  ituation,  in  that 
where  there  is  more  than  one  of  these  soil  depleting  crops, 
the  two  may  be  combined  and  together  the  average  cannot 
exceed  a  prescribed  percentage.  Then  the  bill  makes  pro- 
vision for  changes  in  trends  in  acreage,  wllch  would  cover 
that  proposition.  The  amount  that  is  hell  back  as  a  re- 
serve will  also  help  to  handle  it.  so  that  wi  Ji  the  combina- 
tion of  the  three  the  situation  will  be  very  w  ;11  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONEy.    I  srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  There  are  n  any  projects  in- 
volving new  lands,  such  as  drainage  and  irlgation  districts, 
that  have  required  the  expenditure  of  a  arge  amount  of 
mcmey  and  a  great  outlay  has  been  made.  '.  n  such  cases  2  '2 
percent  Is  not  enough.    It  ought  to  be  at  lei  si  5. 

Mr.  JONES.  This  is  on  an  acreage  bajis.  All  of  these 
aUotmoits  are  changed  from  production  to  he  acreage  basis 
and  that  is  where  jrou  get  the  advantage.  All  the  irrigated 
areas  will  have  an  advantage  and,  it  seems  to  me,  instead 
of  fighting  this  you  would  prefer  this  bill  rat  ler  than  another 
Wn  you  might  get. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  move  o  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  grave  sjrmpathy  foi  the  cause  advo- 
cated by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  » [issourl.  I  know 
just  what  he  is  up  against  in  this  propositioi ,  which  he  hopes 
to  cure  with  this  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had 
prepared  an  amendment  along  similar  lines  myself.  T^e 
jnrckiem  of  acreage,  under  these  reduction  iirograms.  for  the 
new  farmer  is  most  perplexing. 

I  live  in  a  district  that  formerly  was  covert  d.  as  I  attempted 
to  say  yesterday,  with  virgin  pine.  The  sawmills  came  in 
tbere  and  gradually  cut  out  the  timber.  Ihe  result  is  that 
today  there  are  thousands  of  peoide  who  were  formerly  en- 
gaged in  the  production  ot  lumber;  with  the  >e  lands  denuded 
of  their  timber  and  the  sawmills  gone  they  have  nothing  to 
turn  to  except  the  production  of  cotton.  Ii  other  words,  we 
are  going  through  a  transitory  period  from  the  production 
of  lumber  to  agriculture  or  something  else.  We  have  to  go 
to  agriculture  because  we  do  not  know  whe  re  else  to  go.  It 
is  a  grave  problem  which  confronts  my  fri<nd  in  the  reiM-e- 
aentatkxi  of  his  ooDstituency.  as  it  is  in  my  c  ise. 

I  realize  there  is  the  2  Vi -percent  provis  on  here  but.  as 
the  gmtlernxui  from  Missouri  stated,  I  doubt  seriously 
wtxther  that  will  ammmt  to  anything  sibstantial  in  the 
way  d  relief  for  our  constituents.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  g  ve  consideration 
to  the  amendment  I  know  what  the  (ommittee  Is  up 
against.  I  know  that  It  has  done  a  good  )( b  tn  light  erf  the 
proUems  the  committee  faced.  I  do  not  lite  to  rise  here  in 
oppositioQ  to  the  wishes  ot  the  eonunittee,  but  we  have  our 
own  problems  in  oar  own  parttexilar  dlstrti  te  that  we  have 
to  coosider  and  we  must  bring  those  pfohlenis  to  your 
attention. 

Can  we  afford  to  ay  to  the  former  sawtoiU  and  factory 
worker  that  because  70a  have  not  heretcf  <  re  grown  cotton 
ttiat  you  are  pmhiWtwl  tram  wigaging  li^  that  indnstry? 
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Mr.  Chairmjin,  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  ta 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Zimmerman  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divn.sion  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Zimmerman)  there  were — ayes  39.  noe.s  47. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mahon  of  Texas  Page  6.  line  20. 
strike  out  the  p)eriod.  Insert  a  colon,  and  add  the  following:  "PrO' 
vided.  however.  If  such  farms  do  not  exceed  in  acreage  the  family- 
sized  farm  unit  for  such  county  or  admlnlstratlvp  area  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  are  farmed  by  owner -operators,  tenants, 
or  sUarecropperi.  then  such  farms  shall  receive  tiie  .same  acreage 
allotments  that  they  would  have  received  hiid  they  been  planted  to 
cotton  for  the  full  5 -year  period  " 

I^.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  a  point  of  order 
agaiffist  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  reading 
of  the  bill  begj.n  under  the  5-minute  rule  I  sent  to  the  Clerk's 
desk  the  amendment  just  read,  which  merely  provides  that 
fanners  on  new  farms  in  a  county  who  have  farmed  their 
cotton  acreage  less  than  5  years,  and  those  farms  are  not 
greater  in  sizr  than  the  average  family-size  farm  for  that 
coimty.  these  men  shall  receive  the  same  acreage  allotment 
as  those  who  nave  farmed  their  cotton  acreage  for  a  period 
of  5  years  or  more. 

I  present  this  amendment  because  thern  are  20.000  people 
living  on  cotton  farms  in  my  congressional  district  who 
will  t)e  disastrously  affected  if  the  amendment  is  not  agreed 
to.  In  other  words,  the  farm  popuJation  m  my  district  in- 
creased from  1920  to  1930  by  114.000  and  that  increase  has 
continued.  There  are  at  least  20,000  people  or  more  living 
on  cotton  farms  in  my  district  who  will  get  j'jst  one-fifth  or 
two-fifths,  as  the  bill  now  provide.s,  of  the  allotment  that 
their  neighbors  wtU  receive.     This  is  very  unfair. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON,     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHCN  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas. 

Mr.  LUTI[ER  A.  JOHNSON.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  increase  the  allotment  to  the  county  or  simply 
the  distribution  of  the  allotment  in  the  county? 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas,  The  amendment  would  in  no  way 
discriminate  against  any  other  county.  It  would  not  affect 
the  allotment  which  goes  to  the  county;  however,  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  all  farmers  within  the  county 
who  have  been  farming  their  lands  for  1  year  or  more  shall 
receive  the  sime  percentage  basis  of  allotment.  I  offer  the 
amendment  m  order  to  prevent  that  discrimination,  unrest, 
and  dissatisfaction  which  has  prevailed  under  former  pro- 
grams when  a  man  across  the  road  from  hi;  neighbor  re- 
ceived entirely  different  consideration  from  the  Department 
of  Agricultuie. 

Mr.  MASf;iNGALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  I  yipld  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MASSINGALE,  Ls  it  not  true  in  thf^  gentleman's  dis- 
trict that  unless  these  people  get  a  ,<;uffirient  allotment  to 
enahle  them  to  stay  on  the  farm  they  will  have  to  go  back 
to  the  town  and  go  on  the  dole? 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  My  able  friend  is  correct.  If  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted  or  thp  situation  taken  care  of  in 
conference  before  the  passace  of  thi.s  bill,  it  will  mean,  in 
my  judgmen;;.  that  abcmt  20.000  people  in  my  di.'-trict  cannot 
possibly  subsist  under  the  situation  provided  for  under  this 
bill.    This  is  nothing  short  of  tragedy. 

Under  the  cotton  system  of  farming,  as  everyone  knows, 
about  7  fanners  out  of  10  are  tenant  fanners.  Undrr  this 
bill,  if  a  tenant  rents  his  farm  from  one  landlord,  he  m.ay 
get  just  two- fifths  the  allotment  his  neighbor  will  get  who 
rents  from  aaother  landlord  whose  Land  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tkn  for  mforu  than  5  years. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  offered  a 
similar  amendment,  which  I  will  withdraw  if  the  committee 
will  adopt  this  amendment,  and  I  hope  It  will. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
Interest  and  cooperation.  I  know  of  his  diligent  labor  in 
behalf  of  his  people.  I  believe  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
just  program  we  ought  to  consider  the  humanity  involved 
in  the  program.  We  ought  not  to  drive  out  of  one  cotmty 
in  my  district  to  which  I  have  reference,  approximately 
2,000  people  who  have  l)een  on  that  land  for  only  a  short 
time,  not  because  of  any  Government  program,  but  in  spite 
of  the  Government  program,  endeavoring  to  make  a  living 
for  themselves.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  going  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  care  of  these  people  somewhere,  so  why 
not  let  them  have  an  allotment  equivalent  to  the  allotment 
of  those  who  have  been  on  theii'  farms  for  5  years,  in  order 
that  they  m.ay  be  able  to  subsist. 

Mr.  PACE.     Mr.  Chairman,  v/ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MAHON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  The  gentleman  mentioned  a  while  ago  that 
this  was  within  the  coimty.  Does  the  gentleman  understand 
an  amendment  recently  adopted  has  abolished  county  lines? 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment just  adopted  may  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  the  bill  as 
now  presented  will  have  the  eff«?ct  of  conferring  proprietary 
or  productive  rights  on  certain  farmers  and  denying  such 
rights  to  others? 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  right 
in  his  deduction.  Whether  a  n^an  has  farmed  2  years  or  a 
hundred  years,  he  ought  to  be  treated  on  the  same  dead  level 
of  equality.     [ApplauseJ 

IHere  the  gavel  felL] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
JoNis]  insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  do,  Mr.   Chairman. 

In  view  of  the  fact  an  amendment  has  been  adopted  which 
practically  accomplishes  the  nuijor  purpose  of  the  pending 
amendment,  and  since  the  proposed  amendment  is  offered  to 
that  amendment,  it  is  therefore  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Warhkn).  The  Chair  is  ready  to 
rule. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr.  ThomasonI  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  committee.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  amend  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  ThomasonJ,  which  has  already  been 
agreed  to. 

For  the  reason  stated,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr,  O'CONNOR  of  Montana,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment.  | 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  0'Co^■NOK  of  Montana:  Page  5,  line  13, 
after  the  word  "farm".  Insert  "ext^ept  in  determining  the  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  In  Irrigated  (wuntles  within  States  the  basis 
ehall  not  be  less  than  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  In  the  year  Im- 
mediately precetllng  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  national  acre- 
age allotment  Is  determined,  plus  tixe  acreage  diverted  imder  the 
agrlcxiltural   conservation   progranu"* 

Mr,  JONES  rose. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JONES  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  finish  the  con- 
sideration of  this  section  tonight,  read  the  next  section,  and 
then  have  the  Committee  rise  without  offering  any  further 
amendments. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  offer. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  on  the  pending  am'mdment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  7  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  re- 
call that  early  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill  the  distin- 
guished chairman  said,  and  he  was  very  fair  about  it,  that 
he  did  not  view  the  biU  that  he  offered  to  the  Members  here 
as  being  perfect,  but  that  it  could  be  amended  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  also  be  recalled  that  I  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kansas  in  the  course  of  general 
debate  if  the  livestock  industry  had  any  protection  in  this 
bill.  He  very  frankly  said  he  could  see  very  little  for  it  in  the 
bill.  It  has  likewise  been  stated  upon  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  it  is  without  dispute,  that  the  livestock  industry  is  the 
most  important  class  of  any  of  the  farming  industries 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  packing  industry  rank- 
ing first 

Of  course,  we  of  the  Northwest  are  slightly  disappointed,  be- 
cause we  have  no  protection  in  the  bill.  However,  that  is  no 
fault  of  the  distinguished  chairman  or  his  committee.  I 
realize  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  and  that  he  is  to  be 
complimented  therefor.  I  am  impressed  with  his  arguments 
aU  the  way  through  before  the  House  and  with  his  fairness. 
He  said  you  cannot  build  a  completed  automobile  the  first 
year,  and  in  that  he  is  correct.  We  cannot  have  a  perfect 
bill  here  the  first  time  it  is  written,  but  this  measure  is  a 
great  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  there  is  any  one  indus- 
try throughout  the  United  States  that  needs  help  and  pro- 
tection, it  is  the  farming  and  the  livestock  industry  which  has 
been  neglected  ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  form  of 
government 

Now,  I  ask  the  Members  present  here  this  afternoon, 
while  we  are  not  getting  much  imder  this  bill,  to  give  us 
some  consideration  in  connection  with  our  wheat  problem  in 
the  Northwest.  We  raise  some  wheat  by  irrigation  and  I 
am  asking  that  this  bill  be  made  a  little  more  elastic  so  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  give  us  more  rights  with 
reference  to  our  allotments  in  Montana  on  newly  irrigated 
lands.  In  other  words,  I  am  appealing  to  you  men  here  this 
afternoon  to  give  us  the  same  consideration  in  the  North- 
west with  reference  to  the  production  of  wheat  on  irrigated 
lands  that  you  have  just  voted  to  the  cotton  industry  in  the 
South,  and  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  in  favor  of  protecting 
the  cotton  industry  of  the  South  the  same  as  the  wheat  in- 
dustry of  the  North,  the  same  as  the  dairy  industry,  and  the 
same  as  the  rice  and  every  other  industry  including  com, 
and  so  forth;  but  we  of  the  Northwest  are  also  entitled  to 
consideration,  and  I  hope  the  members  of  the  committee 
here  this  afternoon  will  vote  for  this  amendment  and  give  us 
the  same  consideration  you  have  just  extended  to  the  people 
who  grow  cotton,  not  only  in  California  but  all  over  the 
South.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr,  JONES.  Mr,  Chairman,  this  Is  practically  the  same 
amendment  with  respect  to  wheat  as  the  one  that  was  offered 
as  to  cotton,  giving  a  preference  to  irrigated  areas.  I  believe, 
in  view  of  the  adoption  of  the  provisions  with  reference  to 
trends  in  acreage  and  with  reference  to  a  50-percent  allot- 
ment after  the  first  year  instead  of  an  allotment  which  in- 
creases only  one-fifth  for  each  year,  the  situation  is  pretty 
well  taken  care  of  without  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  O'Connor]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mahon  of  Texas:  On  page  6,  line  IT, 
tifter  the  period,  insert  the  following;  "The  allotment  to  any  farm 
which  was  not  in  cultivation  the  previous  year  and  which  Is  suit- 
able for  cotton  production  and  ordinarily  would  have  been  uaed 
for  cotton  production,  such  determination  to  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary, K>^n.ii  be  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  county  average." 

Mr.  JONES,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  point  of  order 
on  that. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is 
an  amendment  which  I  heretofore  discussed  during  general 
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debate,  and  since  the  chatnnan  of  the 

cooimlttee  are  unwilling  to  accept  it,  of 

hope  ctf  getting  it  passed,  but  I  do  want  to 

It  is  vitally  important  to  the  people  whom  I 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  direct  the 

chairman  of  the  committee  to  page  6,  and 

beginning  on  line  20: 

Two  and  ooe-halt  percent  of  the  State  acreage 
apportioned  to  farma  In  audi   States   whicii  \ 
cotton  production  during  any  of  the  5  calendat 
tbe  year  for  whicb  the  allotment  ta  made 

And  so  forth.    I  do  this  to  ask  the 
include  new  land? 

Mr.   JONES.    That   would   Include 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.    Yes. 
Mr.  JONES.    I  want  to  state.  Mr. 
to  the  other  amendment  to  which  I  make 
that  the  gentleman  was  diligent.    I  think 
offered  by  his  colleague  and  mine  [Mr 
large  measure  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
man  has  striven  so  diligently  idl  of  the 
If  a  man  has  had  any  production  at  all, 
provides  that  the  smallest  allotment  would 
what  it  had  been  if  he  had  produced  tor  5 
from  there  and  gradually  goes  up  to  a  full 
end  of  the  5-year  period.    It  takes  care  of 
been  in  production  only  part  of  the  time, 
takes  care  largely  of  the  new  land. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.    I  do  not  agree  thajt 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
an  adequate.    I  know  that  the  gentleman 
would  have  offered  a  more  liberal 
mittee  on  Agricultiffe  would  have  agreed 
best  that  could  possibly  t>e  done  under 
Unfortunately,  the  amendment  adopted  wil 
help.    It  will  not  prevent  discrimination 
Ing  in  the  same  community.    It  will  not 
tenant  farmer  who  rents  a  farm  that  has 
tton  less  than  5  years.    Ibis  bill,  if  not 
suggested,  would  not  make  adequate  room 
of  new  land  in  a  growing  area  such  as  I 
section  of  the  bill  undertakes  to  stop  the 
ment  and  progress  in  all  rapidly  growing 
ticularly  refer  to  the  western  portion  of 
I  represent. 

I  have  presented  the  needs  of  these 
and  they  have  been  turned  down.   Many  of 
denied  an  adequate  and  fair  acreage  alio 
from  their  farms  to  the  relief  ofBce. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
the  amendment  has  already  bten  adopted 
provision  of  the  bilL 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.    The  pc^nt  of  order  is 

Mr.    EULIOTT.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  hy  Mr.  Cluott:  Page  5.  line  i 
Insert  a  colon  and  the  foUowlBg:  "Prtyvided, 
cotton  the  total  ailotments  tar  any  State  sha^ 
70  percent  of  the  acreage  production  for  the 
year." 
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Mr.  JONES,    lifr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that   debate  upon   this   amendment   and 
thereto  close  in  6  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  from 
mous  consent  that  debate  igxn  this 
amoidments  thereto  close  in  6  minutes.    1 1 

Then  was  no  objection. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
recogniaed  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Chairman,  to 
ment  I  admit  that  the  new  grower  is  the 
make  the  appeal  for  to  the  House  of 
am  doing  this  fw  the  toterest  of  the  maii 
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and  the  children  that  have  started  in  the  cntton  business, 
to  prtAect  tlieir  own  families.     It   Ls   someihmg   that   the 
President  aslijed  Just  a  few  short  montiis  tigo,  namely,  that 
I)eople  in  th«i  cities  who  had  no  jobs  might  go  out  to  the 
farming  area^,  and  we  have  in  CaliXorn.a  today  thousands 
of  Feople  who  have  drifted  west  and  part  of  those  p'Xipie 
have  become  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry.     I  had  the 
privilege   of   sitting   on  a  farm    debt-adju>*ment   board    in 
California  for  2  years,  starting  in  the  year   1935.  and  we 
worked  out  problems,  and  succeeded  in  getting  money  and 
provided  various  char.neLs  whercbr   the  man  tha":   wrui  on 
the  dole  system  would  oe  able  to  care  for  hi.s  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  you  and  I  like  to  do.    I  appeal  to  you  not  for  tho 
big  businessman,  who  has   4   or   5   thousand   acres,   but   I 
appeal  to  you  for  the  man  who  went  in  business  in  1936 
and  1937  and  did  not  know  that  this  ciirtailraent  of  pro- 
duction was  going  to  be  asked,  and  who  was  ju;-?t  at  the 
point  where  it  seems  to  him  that  he  is-  going  to  have  a 
happy  Christmas  and  a  prosperous  and  happy  New  Year. 
We  are  now  going  to  cut  that  man  off  and  return  him  back 
to  the  dole  system  which  I  think  Ls  un-American.     It  does 
not  make  good  citizens  of  such  people  to  have  them  on  the 
dolei,  becf.ase  they  want  to  be  successful  in  life  as  I  said 
all  of  us  do. 

So  I  appeal  to  you  to  give  us  a  Utile  more  acreage  in 
California  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  are  overburdened 
with  people  from  other  States.  They  are  not  really  our 
problem,  they  should  be  a  Federal  charge.  However,  at 
this  time  they  are  charges  upon  the  ta_\payers  of  the  State 
of  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Elliott!  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chauman.  this  amendment,  I  fear, 
would  upset  the  whole  schedule  and  make  it  unfair  as 
between  different  Slates.  We  have  undertaken  to  care  for 
the  new  production  in  the  regular  way  so  as  to  treat  all 
States  alike.  This  sort  of  provision  would  be  especially 
unfair  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  old  A.  A.  A.  amend- 
ments were  made  which  granted  certam  (>xemptions  to 
Stales.  These  amendments  included  two  or  three  of  tho.se 
States — California.  Arizona,  and  Missouri.  I  believe — so  that 
they  could  grow  a  certain  amount  without  bemg  subject 
to  the  program.  This  would  give  an  added  advantage  to 
them.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  keepine  people  from 
growing  cotton.  We  do  not.  We  have  this  arrangement 
so  that  an  allotment  is  made  each  y^ar.  The  allotment. 
where  in  1  year  any  cotton  at  all  Is  grown,  mu.^t  be  one- 
half  as  much  as  it  othcrvvi.--'  would  have  been  had  it  been 
grown  for  5  years,  so  that  a  m.an  can  get  his  allotment  and 
get  his  recognition  and  gradually  come  into  the  program 
fullty  within  4  years. 
(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  President  con- 
vened this  Congress  in  extranrdinfirv  s.  fS'on  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  considering  passage  cf  farm-relief  legislation  I 
entertained  high  hopes  that  this  Congress  would  lay  aside 
every  Interest  except  that  of  giving  to  the  producers  of  our 
agricultural  necessities  the  same  considf'rason  that  is  now 
enjoyed  by  American  labor  and  producers  and  fabricators  of 
other  commoditie"^. 

I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  necessary  th-it;  I  picture  to  you 
the  deplorable  condition  of  snme  30,C0n  000  'A  our  citizens 
who  toil  through  long  hours  in  heat  and  cold  to  supply  the 
primary  needs  of  our  people.  Their  poverty,  especially 
among  the  cotton-produrlng  population,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  Their  poor  homes,  their  meager  cloth- 
Ingl,  their  lack  of  proper  food  even,  cry  to  us,  as  their  rep- 
resentatives, to  correct  this  economic  injustice  and  give  to 
them  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

During  past  years  a  lar^e  percentage  of  our  American- 
grown  cotton  has  been  sold  in  foreign  markets.  This  has 
accounted  to  a  very  large  degree  for  the  favorable  balance 
of  trade  which  thJs  Nation  has  enjoyed.  In  recent  years, 
under   the   program   of   restricted   production,   our   foreign 
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market  for  cotton  has  been  reduced  materially,  resulting  in 
a  large  increase  of  foreign  production  of  this  commodity 
and  a  corresponding  reduction  cf  our  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance with  foreign  nations.  This  balance  is  at  present  actu- 
ally against  us.  The  world  price  of  cotton  cannot  be  con- 
trolled through  reduction  of  production  In  the  United  States. 
Other  cotmtries  are  growing  too  much  for  that  result 
already,  and  they  will  grow  more  as  we  reduce  our  produc- 
tion.    Experience  has  demonstrated  this. 

With  the  southern  farmer  producing  a  surplus  for  foreign 
markets,  it  Is  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  the  protection  of 
our  tariff  laws,  although  he  is  required  to  purchase  practi- 
cally everything  not  grown  on  Ids  farm  under  a  protected 
market.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  production  of  cotton  should 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  supplying  only  our  domestic 
needs.  This  would  result  at  present  in  unbalancing  the  labor 
conditions  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  perhaps  throw- 
ing many  farm  tenants  on  relief.  There  should  be  two  mar- 
ket prices  of  cotton,  a  domestic  market  price  and  a  foreign 
market  price.  The  domestic  price  should  be  sufficiently  high 
to  guarantee  to  the  cotton  producer  parity  values  for  this 
commodity.  Any  surplus  produced  above  domestic  needs 
should  be  disposed  of  by  the  farmer  upon  the  world  market, 
and  the  Government  should  ass  st  him  in  doing  this  to  the 
extent  of  its  ability. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  possible,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  that  there  be  a  national  allotment  for  domestic 
consumption  determined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  a  domestic  allotment  made  to  each  individual  farm. 
This  allotment  must  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  producers 
of  this  basic  farm  commodity.  The  small  producer  should 
be  protected  to  the  extent  that  he  may  have  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  assured  him.  The  law  should  establish  a  basis 
for  making  this  allotment  and  not  leave  too  much  to  the 
discretion  of  any  administering  agency. 

Cotton  is  the  only  product  for  which  there  is  a  ready 
market  in  many  States  of  the  South,  and  the  40-  and  80-acre 
farm  ovsmer,  as  well  as  the  tenant,  must  rely  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  this  commodity  as  a  source  of  cash  income.  For 
this  reason,  we  should  be  very  much  concerned  and  use 
every  effort  to  see  that  the  individual  families  engaged  in 
this  business  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  domestic  market. 
In  my  Judgment  the  domestic  allotment  for  each  cotton  farm 
should  be  a  certain  percentage  of  the  cotton  production  ca- 
pacity of  that  farm,  and  this  percentage  should  be  equal  for 
all  farms  producing  cotton.  No  family,  relsnng  principally 
upon  farming  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  should  receive  less 
than  1,500  pounds  of  lint  cotton  as  a  domestic  allotment; 
provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
actually  cultivated  acreage  on  any  farm  should  be  devoted 
to  cotton. 

Other  industries  of  this  country  have  for  many  years  been 
protected  against  competition  of  similar  foreign  industries 
through  high  tariffs.  Lat>or  is  given  governmental  protec- 
tion of  Its  right  to  organize  and  thereby  obtain  increases  in 
pay  thus  assuring  it  a  high  standard  of  living  and  increasing 
the  costs  of  manufactured  goods  which  the  fanner  must  buy. 
Why  not  give  to  the  farmer  this  same  kind  of  protection 
and  give  to  them  the  domestic  market,  which  at  present  is 
employed,  to  a  large  extent,  by  foreigners?  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  go  to  any  foreign  nation  and  purchase  farm 
commodities  which  can  be  supplied  by  our  American  farmer 
until  he  has  demonstrated  his  inability  to  supply  our  home 
needs. 

We  are  importing  this  year  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter,  and  cheese  from  foreign  na- 
tions as  well  as  many  more  millions  of  poimds  of  commodities 
that  compete  with  our  agricultural  products  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  These  imports  actually  extend  into 
the  billions  of  dollars  In  value.  If  the  farm  products  im- 
ported into  this  country  annually,  and  which  we  are  capable 
of  producing,  were  grown  by  our  own  farmers,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  to  retire  any  acreage  from  cultivation.  Give 
to  Americsm  agriculture  its  own  home  market,  pay  parity 
prices  for  these  domestically  consumed  products,  continae 


soil-conservation  payments  on  a  fair  basis,  and  you  have 
solved  the  relief  problem  of  the  agricultural  districts.  Let 
us  see  that  this  is  done. 

I  had  hoped  for  simple  and  direct  legislation  touching  this 
subject.  It  should  provide  for  parity  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts consumed  at  home,  being  careful  that  the  home  market 
is  distributed  among  all  producers  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis.  It  should  provide  for  commodity  loans  on  the  domes- 
tic allotment  based  upon  at  least  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price  of  the  produce.  The  interest  and  insurance  rates  on 
these  loans  should  be  low  so  as  to  enable  the  farmer  to  hold 
his  produce  off  the  market.  And  it  should  give  to  the 
American  farmer  the  American  market  to  the  extent  that  he 
is  able  to  supply  It. 

In  my  htmible  judgment,  when  these  ends  have  t>een  ac- 
complished, the  fanner  will  enjoy  a  i)eriod  of  prosperity 
seldom  experienced  in  our  history,  and  labor  and  manufac- 
turers will  likewise  share  in  the  benefits  flowing  therefrom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  stated  briefly  my  conception  of  the 
most  desirable  form  of  legislation  governing  the  production 
of  cotton  and  which  I  believe  would  apply  equally  well  in 
principal  to  other  farm  commodities.  I  believe  the  bill  now 
imder  consideration,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  a  great 
Improvement  over  the  present  law,  provided  the  acreage 
allotment  apportioned  to  the  several  cotton  farms  should  be 
made  on  a  fair  and  Just  basis.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
such  an  apportionment  by  the  amendment  to  section  355, 
subhead  (b),  and  already  adopted  by  this  committee,  which 
provides  that  the  State  acreage  allotment  shall  be  ap- 
portioned annually  among  the  farms  within  the  State  so 
that  the  aUotment  of  ekch  farm  shall  be  a  prescribed  per- 
centage of  the  tilled  acres  of  the  farm,  which  percentage 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  farms  in  the  State.  I  hope  this 
amendment  is  retained.  The  base  acreage  allowed  each  in- 
dividual farm  is  the  very  heart  of  the  legislation.  Distribute 
it  fairly  and  you  will  get  the  cooperation  of  the  farmer 
and  retain  his  respect;  make  it  discriminatory  and  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  law  will  faU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Elliott]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PACE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pact:  Page  7,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"tenants",  add  the  word  "sharecroppers." 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  allotment  of  the  acre- 
age, 95  percent  is  allotted  under  a  general  plan.  Two  and 
one-half  percent  Is  saved  back  to  be  allotted  to  the  farmers 
who  have  not  engaged  in  cotton  cultivation  during  the  last 
5  years.  Then  the  second  2^2  percent  Is  saved  back,  to  be 
distributed  among  owners  and  tenants,  as  provided  on  page  7. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Ctiairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  am  asking  for  information.    In  my  section 
we  do  not  have  the  sharecropper  system- 
Mr.  PACE.    I  want  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  think  I  understand  It,  but  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina    [Mr.  Pulmer]   makes  the  statement, 
and  he  is  a  thorough  student  of  these  things,  that  allotments . 
are   not  made   to  sharecroppers;    that   they   are   made    to 
landlords. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  will  explain  that.  The  other  2i'2  percent  is 
saved  back  under  the  bill,  and  it  is  provided  that  it  shall 
be  divided  among  those  farmers,  owners,  and  tenants  who 
do  not  have  as  much  as  15  acres.  In  my  country  we  operate 
this  way:  An  owner  operates  part  of  the  land  himself.  Ho 
will  rent  some  to  a  tenant.    He  will  cultivate 

Mr.  JONES.    Will  the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  PACE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES.    This  applies  only  to  the  2'/2-percent  reserve? 

Mr.  PACE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONES.  Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  COOLETT.    I  would  like  to  ask  the 
effect  that  would  have  In  the  event  a 
his  crop  and  walks  off  the  place?    Would 
follow  the  person  rather  than  the  property  • 
Mr.  PACE.    No.    It  would  follow  the  " 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Well,  a  sharecropper 
crop  In  the  middle  of  the  year. 

Mr.  PACE.    A  tenant  could  do  the  same 
Mr.  COOLEY.    But  in  that  event  the 
j^^in  with  the  prt>perty  rather  than  the 
Mr.  PACE.    Does  not  the  gentleman 
rare  occurrence  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 

Mr.  COOI£T.    Is  the  effect  of  the 
to  give  to  the  sharecropper,  as  a  person. 
Mr.  PACK.    No;  it  1»  not    It  is  where 
generml  rule,  raising  like  the  tenant,  less 
under  rules  and  regulaticxis  issued  by 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
be  Increased. 

Mr.  OOOLBY.    Under  the  taUl  no 
sharecropper,  taut  the  aOotment  Is  made 
to  the  person  who  stands  in  the  place  of 
ttae  renter. 

Mr.  PACK.    A  large  percentage  of  our 
sharecroppers.    Let  us  assume  that  an 
croppers.    He  has  a  100-acre  allotment 
dutfecroppcT  10  acres.    That  is  all  he 
bill  as  it  is,  taut  a  tenant  could  get  15 
discriminate  against  the  sharecropper,  who 
oate  as  the  man  who  rents? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Under  the  system 
gentleman's  State  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
allotment  will  be  given  to  the  landlord 
his  tenant? 
Mr.  PACE.    "Hiat  is  rl^t 
Mr.  COOLEY.    The  effect  of  the 
gtvtng  an  Increase  to  the  sharecropper, 
the  allotment  to  the  landowner  him.sei 
may  be. 
Mr.  PACE.    The  sharecropper  is  the 
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He  needs  15  acres  as  much  as  the  owner 
3ret.  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  he  is 
Ttie  gentleman  understands  there  is  only 
acreage  involved  here. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    But  if  he  to  dlscrimhii 
discriminated  against  by  the  landlord. 

Mr.  PACE.    Because  the  bill  has  held 
to  where  the  landlord  has  not  enough 
amoaig  his  sharecroivers  who  need  15 

Mr.  COOLfiY.    The  effect  of  the  gentl 
would  be  to  increase  the  landlord's 

[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
want  to  talk  informally  about  this 
Would  it  suit  the  gentleman  from 
in  effect  which  states,  "giving 
cropper  in  making  the  allotment"?    We 
piicste  this  thing. 
.     Mr.  PACE.    Neither  do  L 

Mr.  JONES.    I  am  in  thorough  accord, 
gentleman,  in  his  desire  to  protect  the 

Mr.  PACE.    U  the  gentleman  wiU 
only  by  this  language  in  line  10  of 
tt^]g»f^i  allotment  shall  be  made  upon 
Ttiaay  deems  fair  and  equitable."    That 
to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  JONES,    m  the  oplni<»  of  the 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ooourr].  who  has  made 
ttcm,  the  language  of  the  section  would 
Stan  to  sharecroppers  operating  farms. 

Mr.  COOI£Y.     Operating  farms  to 
not  exceeding  15  acres  had  been  made. 

Mr.  PACE.    That  is  right;  and  I  wan 
diareeropper. 

Mr.  JONES.    So  none  of  this  would  gt 
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Mr.  PACE.  No;  and  the  sharecropper  must  have  received 
his  land  from  the  landlord,  say  30  acres.  John  Smith  says, 
"Under  my  30  acres  I  have  but  8  acres  in  cotton;  Bill  Brown 
over  here  has  30,  and  he  has  only  8  acres  in  cotton,  but 
Bill  Brown  can  apply  for  more,  while  I  cannot."  I  \=rant  to 
see  John  Smith  have  a  larger  allotment;  I  want  to  see  him 
miled  up  on  an  equality  with  Bill  Brown.  The  sharecropper 
needs  protection  as  much  as  the  tenant. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    But  the  terms  of  the  bill  provide  an  allot- 
ment not  exceeding  15  acres  has  been  made. 
Mr.  PACE.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  a  man  has  a  100-acre  farm  divided 
among  his  tenants,  it  would  mean  thai  15  acres  had  been 
allotted  to  that  farm,  and  then  his  sharecroppers  could  not 
possibly  continue  under  the  law  as  it  stands  now.  They 
would  have  to  get  their  allotment  frcxn  the  landlord.  Under 
the  gentleman's  amendment  each  sharecropper's  portion  of 
the  farm  would  be  treated  as  a  separate  farm  and  the  allot- 
ment Increased. 
Mr.  PACE.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOLETX".  That  is  the  reason  I  objected  to  it;  it 
would  Increase  the  allotment  to  the  landlord,  the  big  farmer. 
Mr.  PACE.  But  It  will  be  under  such  rules  and  regiiJa- 
tlons  as  the  Secretary  of  Ainiculture  believes  to  be  fair  and 
equlUble  and  I  think  certainly  that  would  take  care  of 
anything  the  gentleman  has  in  mind.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Chairman  will  help  me  aid  the  sharecroppers  who 
comprise  the  great  majority  of  our  fanners. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  fiuiher  question? 
Mr.  PACE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES.  Under  the  gentleman's  amendment  could 
not  the  landlord  by  increasing  the  number  of  his  share- 
croppers likewise  In  proportion  increase  the  total  allot- 
ment? 

Mr.  PACE.  He  could,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
found  that  it  was  going  that  way  he  would  not  permit  it. 
aad  the  gentleman  knows  that  he  would  not.  Under  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  a  great  injustice  is  being  done.  All  I 
ask  is  that  the  sharecropper  be  Kivm  the  same  rights  and 
tneatment  as  the  tenants,  that  they  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis. 

This  2  4  percent  of  the  cotton  acreage  Is  specially  set 
aside  to  equalize  allotments  and  corr^c^  injusUces.  It  will 
be  distributed  by  the  local  county  committees  and  they  will 
see  to  it  that  no  unfair  advanta^^e  Is  gained. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 
Mr.  JONES.    Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  allow  thus  am^-ndn-ienr   to  remain  pending 
and  to  return  to  it  later  for  final  disposition? 
Mr.  PACE.    I  will  consent  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ent/^rtain  a  unanimous 
consent  request  to  that  e5ect  if  the  gentltman  desires  to 
submit  it. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  amendment  may  be  considered  a.s  pending  and  in 
the  meantime  we  will  ?n  on  to  the  next  .section,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  \>,nll  return  to  thi.s  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposing  of  the  amendment  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of   Arizona.     Mr.  Chairman,  I   offer   an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk   read   as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  M^nRtv-xK  of  .\rl7'ma-  Patre  8.  line 
18.  aft«r  the  v/ord  "the",  strike  ou"    ■ten"  and  in.sen  "flvf." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Oiairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  aH  debate  on  this  section  and  all  an-.endments  thereto 
close  in  7  mjnutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  th^<re  objrcticn  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
reasons  for  offering  this  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
only  fair  that  this  amendment  should  be  agreed  to.  It 
refers  to  the  benefits  arising  imder  the  bill,  and  I  am  frank 
to  confess  I  am  rather  selfish  in  regard  to  this  matter,  be- 
cause I  observed  by  looking  over  the  records  of  the  past 
5  years  that  the  yield  in  the  State  of  Arizona  has  been 
greater  during  the  past  5  years  than  during  the  preceding 
5  years.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  think  the  change  ought 
to  be  made,  and  I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  two  provisions  have 
already  been  agreed  to  which  will  work  a  great  hardship  on 
the  cotton  farmers  of  Arizona.  Some  of  them  will  be  driven 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  WHimNGTON.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHimNGTON.  May  I  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  on  page  68,  in  connection  with  the 
definition  of  the  words  "normal  yield,"  the  yield  Ls  for  the 
previous  5  years,  whereas  the  language  the  gentleman  is 
undertaking  to  correct  is  the  previous  10  years.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  gentleman's  amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 
The  definition  on  page  58  and  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  then  be  reconciled. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  think  so.  As  a  correction 
as  well  as  a  matter  of  justice  the  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  final  action  is  taken 
on  the  gentleman's  amendment  I  want  to  look  it  over;  there- 
fore, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  the  Speaker  having 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Wabren,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  8505)  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil 
resources  and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  as 
follows: 

To  Mr.  Sweeney,  for  1  week,  on  account  of  illness  in  family. 

To  Mr.  BoEHNE  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Greenwood), 
indefinitely,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Atkinson,  for  10  days,  or  until  December  15,  1937, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

permission  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  address  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

wage    and   hour    BUI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  securing 
this  afternoon  of  the  final  signatures  necessary  to  complete 
the  discharge  petition  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill  and  free- 
ing it  from  the  Rules  Committee  for  legislative  action  con- 
stitutes a  noteworthy  victory  for  the  cause  of  progressivism 
in  government.  I  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of  the 
House — 1  believe  mme  was  the  sixth  signature — to  sign  the 
petition,  and  I  desire  to  compliment  our  colleagues  who  have 
led  our  forces  with  such  marked  success  in  this  fight  for 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better  working  conditions 
for  the  laooring  men  and  women  of  America. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Labor,  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  IMrs.  Norton  1.  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  credit  for  her  superb  leadership,  as 
are  also  the  members  of  her  committee  who  have  supported 
her  tireless  efforts.  The  discharging  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  bringing  of  the  bill  before  the  House  for  consideration, 
debate,  and  amendment  is  also  a  signal  victory  for  the 
demccratic   processes  of   parliamentary   government   and  a 


rebuke  to  those  who  sought  to  throttle  and  gag  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties 
in  regard  to  this  important  legislation.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor!, has  cooperated  throughout  with  our  group  in  advancing 
this  bill  and  freeing  it  from  his  committee.  Our  wage  and 
hour  bloc  has  been  headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Healey],  and  we  have  labored  as- 
siduously in  our  efforts  to  Induce  our  colleagues  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition. 

However,  the  largest  measure  of  credit  and  honor  for  the 
victory  achieved  rightfully  belongs  to  our  majority  leader, 
Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  who  has  again  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  lead  his  party,  and  his  unswerving  devotion  to  Ub- 
eral  principles,  and  the  victory  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  support  of  Speaker  Bankhead  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Boland]  and  his  aides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  also  another  victory  for  our  great 
humanitarian  president,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  has 
championed  this  legislation  during  his  entire  administration 
and  was  responsible  for  its  inclusion  in  the  platform  adopted 
at  the  Democratic  national  convention  at  Philadelphia  last 
year,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  attend  as  a  delegate. 

I  still  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  conven- 
tion adopted  this  plank: 

We  know  that  •  •  •  minimum  wages,  maxtm-im  hours, 
child  labor,  and  working  conditions  In  Industry  cannot  be  ade- 
quately handled  by  48  separate  State  leglBlatures.  48  separate 
State  administratlon-s.  and  48  separate  State  coxirts.  •  •  •  We 
have  sought  and  will  continue  to  seek  to  meet  these  problems 
through  legislation  within  the  Constitution. 

In  his  closing  campaign  speech  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, President  Roosevelt  proclaimed: 

Of  course  we  will  continue  to  seek  to  Improvo  working  condi- 
tions for  the  workers  of  America — to  reduce  hours  overlong.  to 
Increase  wages  that  spell  starvation,  to  end  the  labor  of  children, 
to  wipe  out  sweatshops.  •  •  •  For  all  these  things  we  have 
only  Just  begun  to  fight. 

Our  action  here  today  also  vindicates  President  Roosevelt's 
judgment  in  calling  this  special  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  even  to  the  labor  groups.  However, 
it  can  be  changed  and  modified  by  amendment,  and  the 
country  will  rejoice  that  now  in  this  forum  of  the  people  we 
are  going  to  be  accorded  the  opportunity  of  doing  that  very 
thing  and  thereby  raise  the  living  standards  of  millions  of 
American  citizens.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O  CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  some  contribution  to  what  I  believe  is  a  se- 
rious situation  throughout  the  country  in  reference  to  taxes 
in  one  instance  and  attempting  to  get  some  relief  during  the 
present  sf)ecial  session  of  Congress,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  resolution  to  modify  the  corporate  surplus  tax  to  apply  to 
the  year  1937,  with  an  explanatory  memorandum  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

TAX   RELIEF   FOR    193  7 JOINT   RESOLUTION    FOR    IMMEDIATE    RELIEF   TO    97 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  CORPORATIONS  AND  TO  STOCKHOLDERS 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  have  introduced  to  provide  for 
emergency  relief  from  taxation  for  1937  <H.  J.  Res.  524) 
follows  largely  the  lines  of  a  bill  for  a  corporate  surplus  tax 
which  I  introduced  in  1932  and  reintroduced  in  subsequent 
Congresses.  The  present  resolution,  however,  is  limited 
strictly  to  the  taxable  year  1937  in  order  that  a  large  measure 
of  immediate  relief  may  be  furnished  for  1937  without  com- 
mitments or  complications  as  to  taxation  for  subsequent 
years.    This  resolution  may  be  analyzed  briefly  as  follows: 

Section  3  provides  for  1937  a  nat  deduction  of  $100,000  in 
computing  undistributed  net  income.  This  provision  alone 
will  exempt  about  97  percent  of  all  corporations  from  the 
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Section  3  would  also  aEow  as  deduction  1 1  compattng  un- 
distributed net  Income  for  1937  all  sums  re  ?aid  m  1937  and 
up  to  March  15.  1938,  an  account  of  prln<  ipal  of  advances 
made  by  the  United  States  or  by  Instrum*  ntalltles  like  the 
RecoDstmctian  nnance  Corporation.  It  go^s  almost  without 
Mftng  that  carparatkms  whose  fVnanflal 


needs  have  been 


such  as  to  Justify  Government  loans  shoald  be  exempted 


from  the  surtax  on  undlstrfboted  profits,  ad  least  under  con- 
dttkms  existing  in  1937  and  to  the  extent  ^hat  their  Income 
is  devoted  to  repaying  the  Oovemment. 

Tbe  Revenue  Act  of  1936  imposed  upoc 
eorporattais  (those  engaged  in  business  btre)  a  flat  tax  of 
3a  percent  upon  their  net  income  from  Am  erlcan  sources,  as 
against  the  normal  tax  of  about  15  per  Dent  imposed  on 
American  corporations,  making  a  dillerectial  of  7  percent 
•gainst  such  foreign  oorporatkms.  TUs  d  Berenttalwas  in- 
tended as  an  equivalent  for  the  undistri  xtted-profits  tax, 
tttxn  whi^  foreign  corporations  were  e:  empted. 


with  the  exemptioD  now  proposed  of  $100^  00  net  Income  to 
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resolution  grants 
Income  from  the 


each  domestic  corporatkm.  section  4  of  thia 
a  coiiesponding  exemption  of  $100,000  net 
7-percent  differential 

In  the  ease  of  aliens  and  foreign  corporations  not  doing 
business  here  but  having  income  from  Ame  rican  investments, 
the  1936  act  substituted  flat  rates  of  taxal  Ion  on  their  gross 
incomes  from  such  investments.  As  to  inc  ividuals.  the  chief 
defect  in  the  new  system  was  the  f aitazre  t )  Impose  surtaxes, 
and  this  has  been  corrected  by  section  5(1  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1937.  Nonresident  foreign  corpoiaUons  (those  not 
engaged  In  business  here)  have  complainei  that  as  to  them 
the  1936  act  is  extronely  harsh,  since  by  U  xing  gross  income 
without  deductions  it  imposes  a  burden  n  any  times  greater 
o^^n  that  borne  by  domestic  oorporaticais.  the  tax  frequently 
being  imposed  where  there  is  In  fact  no  ne  t  income  whatever 
from  American  sources. 

It  has  been  contended  that  this  arbltriry  discrimination 
among  friendly  aliens  violates  both  treaty  aixi  c(»utitutional 
rights.  At  all  events,  this  discrlmhiation  i  rtR  be  accentxiated 
if  tbe  relief  granted  to  resident  foreign  corporations  is  not 
made  available  on  fair  terms  to  all  foreign  corporations. 
Section  4.  therefore,  gives  nonresident  ford;  n  corporations  the 
right  at  their  election  to  be  placed  wi  a  p  Jlty  with  resident 
foreign  corporatioDs  and  to  be  taxed  Uke  tJ  tern  on  net  inctxne 
from  American  sources.  The  rescdution  brovldes,  however, 
th^t  this  relief  shall  be  conditioned  on  lie  flHng  of  such 
returns  as  may  be  required  by  the  Treai  ury,  and  that  the 
machinery  for  withholding  and  ooDecting  axes  at  the  source 
shall  not  be  affected. 

One  factor  accentuating  the  present  rei«sslon  in  business 
has  been  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  fundi  from  investment 
In  this  country.  Aside  from  all  other  ( onsiderations.  the 
equttaUe  relief  to  f  oreicn  corporations  pre  posed  by  section  4 
sboold  give  confidence  to  foreign  investor!  and  minimize  the 
withdrawals  of  their  capital  and  the  conKquent  depression 
<rf  our  msotets.  The  Income  at  foreigiicrs  Is  necessarily 
subject  to  double  tavfif""  here  and  abrotid.  aikl  in  view  of 
the  close  interrelationships  and  InteractiOQ  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  it  is  highly  desirable  tfcat  this  burden  of 
double  taxation  shoukl  be  minhnixed  rath  sr  than  arbitrarily 
Increased. 

By  like  token  one  of  the  most  urgent  si  eps  to  be  taken  in 
ImprovtDg  our  tax  system  Is  to  mtT^fawiw  t  tie  douUe  taxation 
ot  ccMporate  incomes,  first  in  the  hands  (f  the  corporations 
njw^  then  again  in  the  hands  at  their  sti  ickholders.  Under 
tbe  British  system  large  refunds  are  reirularly  granted  to 
stockholders  to  compensate  for  taxes  ccUected  from  their 
corporations.  Until  1936  our  tax  laws  gt  ve  relief  to  stock- 
holders to  the  extent  of  exempting  dtvlcends  from  normal 
tax.  A  more  logical  form  of  relief  is  to  gr  mt  to  stockholders 
a  credit  Mtalnst  their  Inccme  taxes  to  n  fleet  taxes  already 


paid  on  corporate  incomes.  FVjt  the  year  1937  the  present 
resolution  provides  such  a  credit  to  the  extent  of  5  percent 
of  dividends  received  by  Individuals.  In  frequent  cases  this 
wiU  serve  to  wipe  out  the  entire  income  tax  of  persons  on 
smaU  salaries— an  act  of  justic^-because  their  proportionate 
share  of  corporate  incomes  should  never  have  been  taxed  at 
the  15  percent  or  higher  rates  appUcable  to  corporations. 

Sections  6  and  7  of  the  resolution  will  provide  Increased 
revenues  from  our  larger  corporations  in  amounts  far  ex- 
ceeding the  revenue  losses  caused  by  the  relief  provisions. 
The  1936  act  reUes  primarily  on  coUecUon  of  income  taxes 
from  stockholders  and  therefore  grants  total  exemption  from 
undistributed-profits  tax  to  corporations  distrtbuUng  their 
entire  net  incomes.  Perhaps  no  single  feature  of  the  act  has 
done  more  to  impair  its  effectiveness  as  a  revenue  producer 
than  this  total  faifure  to  provide  for  taxation  of  corporate 
incomes  at  the  source.  Section  6,  therefore,  provides  that  for 
1937  the  dividends-paid  credit  of  any  corporation  in  respect 
of  net  income  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  shall  be  reduced  by  one- 
fourth.  Thus,  a  substantial  part  of  the  Incomes  of  our  larger 
corporations  wiH  be  subjected  to  at  least  7  percent  additional 
tax  to  1937.  and  this  tax  will  be  readily  and  certainly  col- 
lectible because  based  on  adeqiiate  corporate  records  subject 
to  ready  audit  by  the  Treasury.  Incidentally  this  and  the 
dividend  credit  to  stocldioldeTs  provided  in  section  5  will 
minimize,  for  1937  at  least,  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the 
top  brackets  of  individual  surtaxes  and  the  top  brackets  of 
effective  taxation  en  corporate  incomes. 

It  is  idle  to  talk,  however,  about  rates  of  corporate  taxa- 
tion, so  long  as  our  larger  corporations  are  able  to  cover  up 
their  actual  money  income  through  the  legerdemain  of  book- 
keeping reserves,  based  largely  on  estimates.  The  excessive 
allowance  of  such  reserves  was  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
the  impairment  of  Federal  revenues  in  recent  years  and  will 
similarly  impair  the  revenues  for  1937  if  no  remedy  is  fur- 
nished. As  a  moderate  step  toward  eliminating  the  abuse 
of  such  reserves,  section  7  of  the  present  resolution  limits, 
for  the  taxable  year  1937.  the  deductions  for  certain  types 
of  reserves,  but  only  in  the  case  of  corporations  hav-ing  net 
incomes  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

The  combination  of  the  proposal  in  section  6  to  collect 
substantial  income  from  our  larger  corporations  at  the 
source,  and  the  provision  in  section  7  to  prevent  the  conceal- 
ment of  large  money  incomes  through  juggling  of  book  re- 
serves, win  undoubtedly  produce  new  revenues  far  exceeding 
the  revenue  losses  involved  in  the  proposed  relief  provisions. 
The  legal  and  economic  grounds  for  most  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  resolution  are  discussed  in  considerable  detail 
in  my  speeches  reported  in  the  Congression.\l  Record  for 
June  15,  1932,  and  March  10.  1936. 

KCX>NOMIC  BITNTITrS  OF  AN   rTHDISTSIBTTrED-PTtOnTS  TAJC 

In  now  siiggesting  correctives  for  some  of  the  hardships 
which  have  developed  from  the  tax  legislation  of  1936  I  would 
not  wish  to  minimize  the  real  benefits  which  that  legislation 
has  brought  in  vanous  directions.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
defects,  the  undistributed-profits  tax  has  accomplished  many 
of  the  beneficial  objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  has 
caused  Increases  in  dividends,  increases  In  wages  and  bonus 
payments,  and  increases  in  expenditures  for  maintenance  and 
repairs,  and  for  advertising  and  sales  promotion.  The  stag- 
nant funds  of  our  great  corporations  have  thus  been  put  to 
use.  to  the  great  benefit  of  their  stockholders  and  employees 
and  of  the  public.  Tlie  purchasing  power  of  the  consixmlng 
classes  has  thus  been  greatly  augmented,  while  the  instru- 
ments of  production  and  distribution  have  been  improved 
and  fortified  without  overexpansion  of  productive  facilities. 
The  tax  has  thus  iM"oved  to  be  a  natural  and  effective  means 
of  inducing  money  to  circulate. 

To  these  beneficial  influences  of  the  tax  must  be  added  one 
other  of  great  importance,  which  Ls  not  readily  observable 
nor  generally  recognized,  namely,  the  inducement  which  the 
tax  gives  to  manufacturers  and  other  producers  to  deliver 
goods  and  services  of  better  quality  or  at  lower  prices  to  the 
consimier.    The  same  motives  which  lead  corporate  man- 
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agers  to  expend  money  In  added  wages  for  the  purpose  of  1 
building  goodwill  among  their  employees,  rather  than  pay  j 
taxes  to  the  Government,  must  in  the  long  run  influence 
them  to  build  up  consumer  goodwill  by  delivering  better 
values. 

The  country  had  had  a  similar  experience  once  before.  In 
1919  the  war  excess-profits  tax  contributed  largely  to  an 
unexpected  prosperity,  and  the  repeal  of  that  tax,  promised 
in  1920  and  accomplished  in  1921.  was  a  principal  cause  of 
the  depression  of  the  early  twenties.  During  the  period  of 
15  years  which  followed  Its  repeal  we  had  no  sound  measure 
for  stimulating  and  stabilizing  prosperity,  monetary  inflation 
having  been  the  chief  means  used  by  the  Government  for 
combating  depressions  throughout  that  period.  An  undis- 
tributed-profits tax.  If  confined  to  large  corporations,  fur- 
nishes a  better  means  of  duplicating  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  war  excess-profits  tax.  And  the  outright  reijeal  of  the 
undistributed-profits  tax  would  have  the  same  deflationary 
effect  as  the  repeal  of  the  war  excess-proflts  tax  in  1921. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  recognised  that  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  adopted  in  1936  the  present  law  has  defects.  It 
works  hardships  on  small  corporations.  It  makes  arbitrary 
and  unjust  discriminations  between  taxpayers.  As  to  cor- 
poration incomes  it  intensifies  the  evil  of  double  taxation  by 
taxing  the  same  earnings  first  in  the  hands  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  again  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholders.  It  creates 
difficult  problems  of  accounting  and  makes  the  tax  burden  of 
many  taxpayers  depend  more  on  their  skill  in  accountancy 
and  prophecy  than  on  the  true  amounts  and  proper  disposi- 
tion of  their  incomes. 

Partly  for  these  reasons,  but  conspicuously  because  it  neg- 
lects to  collect  the  revenue  at  the  source  'from  a  couple  of 
thousand  large  corporations  instead  of  from  millions  of  stock- 
holders ) ,  it  has  yielded  less  revenue  than  such  a  tax  could 
readily  produce.  In  Its  present  form  the  law  would  require 
an  immense  Frankenstein  of  bureaucracy  to  administer  it 
at  all  effectively. 

HARDSHIPS  ON  SMALL  CORPORATIONS.    RIIASONS   FOR   EXIMPTING    $100,000 
NET  INCOME  FROM  ITNDISTRrBimED- PROFITS  TAX 

The  revenue  act  provides  no  relief  for  corporations  which 
are  prohibited  by  law  from  paying  dividends.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  corporations  have  suffered  impairments 
of  capital  during  the  depression,  so  that  they  cannot  lawfully 
pay  dividends,  even  though  they  have  at  last  begun  to  make 
money.  They  have,  therefore,  no  escape  from  a  tax  which 
was  designed  to  cover  situations  of  a  very  different  character. 

The  same  is  true  of  corporations  which  have  incurred  debts 
and  must  apply  their  earnings  to  debt  reduction  rather  than 
dividend^..  Section  26  (c)  of  the  revenue  act,  ostensibly  pro- 
viding for  the  relief  of  corporations  which  have  contracts 
restricting  dividends,  is  narrow  in  terms  and  has  been  strictly 
construed  so  that  it  substantially  fails  to  meet  the  situation. 
Incidentally,  by  its  arbitrary  classification  of  the  few  corpora- 
tions which  are  to  be  exempted,  section  26  (c)  raises  a  diflB- 
cult  question  of  unconstitutional  discrimination  between 
taxpayers. 

The  1936  act  fails  to  recognize  the  frequent  necessity  for 
small  corporations  to  retain  and  reinvest  their  earnings  in 
order  to  prevent  their  larger  and  better  equipped  competitors 
from  destroying  them.  Through  the  failure  to  exempt  any 
fixed  amount  of  income,  the  tax  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  small 
corporations  with  crushing  force. 

Of  still  greater  practical  importance,  the  1936  act  proceeds 
en  the  assumption  that  taxable  income  can  be  determined 
with  scientific  accuracy.  Frequently  there  are  debatable 
questions  which  make  it  impossible  to  determine  income  dofl- 
nitely.  and  particularly  where  net  income  must  be  estimated 
before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween income  and  capital  items  are  often  shadowy,  while  the 
determination  of  proper  reserves  for  depreciation  tax  ac- 
cruals, and  similar  items,  the  proper  allocation  of  items  as 
between  different  years,  and  the  ever-present  possibility  of 
erroneous  rulings  by  administrative  ofBcials  or  simple  errors 
by  their  subordinate  agents  make  the  computation  of  cor- 
porate incomes  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  risk. 


An  illustration  is  the  case  of  corporations  which  at  the  end 
of  1935  had  accounting  reserves  for  accrued  but  unpaid  proc- 
essing taxes.  These  taxes  were  not  finally  declared  uncon- 
stitutional until  1936,  and  on  ordinary  theories  it  may  well 
be  contended  that  such  reserves  were  properly  accrued  and 
set  up  in  1935  and  properly  charged  against  1935  operations, 
while  offsetting  credits  should  be  made  to  the  income  account 
in  1936,  to  refiect  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  1936.  Yet 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  ruled  that  deductibility 
of  such  taxes  for  1935  must  depend  on  their  actusd  payment, 
even  in  the  case  of  taxpayers  keeping  their  accounts  on  an 
accrual  basis. 

From  many  standpoints,  and  particularly  from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  it  is  a  grave  defect  in  the  present  act  that 
it  may  thus  result  in  taxation  of  something  other  than  true 
net  income.  This  is  vitally  important,  because  T^-ith  the 
single  exception  of  taxes  on  true  net  income  all  taxes  tend 
to  increase  costs  of  production  and  are.  therefore,  genersdly 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  In  the  case  of  large  corporations, 
errors  in  computing  income  may  be  offset  in  the  long  run 
under  the  law  of  averages,  but  to  a  small  corporation  such 
errors  may  be  ruinous. 

The  hardships  above  mentioned  bear  most  heavily  upon 
small  corporations  and  can  be  most  readily  relieved  for  the 
great  majority  of  cases  by  granting  a  specific  exemption,  say. 
of  $100,000  net  Income  to  each  corporation.  Alternative  pro- 
posals to  exempt  only  corporations  which  are  financially  em- 
barrassed or  which  are  under  legal  or  other  obligations  to 
withhold  their  income  or  apply  it  to  debt  reduction,  would 
accentuate  the  evil  of  arbitrary  discrimination  among  tax- 
payers and  would,  therefore,  magnify  the  constitutional  diffl- 
cuities  involved  in  section  26  (c),  while  furnishing  no  relief 
to  a  majority  of  small  corporations  whose  difQculty  is  in 
sharply  competitive  situations  or  in  determining  their  actual 
incomes. 

A  flat  exemption  of  $100,000  net  income  eliminates  most  of 
these  cases  of  hardship,  and  most  of  the  constitutional  objec- 
tions and  legal  problems  now  surrounding  it.  Such  an  ex- 
emption does  not  involve  any  prohibitive  loss  of  revenue,  even 
when  applied  (as  here)  retroactively  for  1937,  and  it  will 
effect  administrative  savings  to  both  the  Government  and  a 
multitude  of  taxpayers  by  obviating  the  need  for  detailed 
audits  of  small  returns. 

COLLECTION  AT  THE  SOURCE;    DIVIDENTI  CREDIT  TO  STOCKHOLDIBS 

The  1936  act  has  the  effect  of  scattering  corporate  incomes 
to  the  four  winds  and  then  trying  to  collect  the  scattered 
fragments.  It  continues,  and  indeed  accentuates,  the  con- 
trast between  low  rates  of  tax  on  corporate  incomes  and 
high  rates  on  individuals — a  contrast  which  generates  most 
of  the  devices  for  tax  avoidance  and  intensifies  the  problem 
of  capital-gains  taxation.  If  corporate  incomes  were  effec- 
tively subjected  to  surtax  in  the  hands  of  operating  corpora- 
tions with  corresponding  credits  to  the  stockholders  so  that 
such  incomes  would  not  again  be  taxed  to  the  stockholders, 
there  would  be  far  less  occasion  for  worry  over  personal  hold- 
ing companies  and  for  debate  as  to  the  merits  of  a  capital- 
gains  tax. 

The  1936  act  is  soimd  in  granting  to  corporations  some 
relief  from  surtax  as  to  income  distributed  in  dividends;  the 
flaw  in  the  act  is  in  wholly  exempting  from  surtax  the  income 
distributed.  Pending  a  general  revision  of  the  revenue  act. 
the  present  resolution  proposes,  for  1937  only,  to  limit  the 
dividends  paid  credit  to  $1,000,000  plus  three-fourths  of  all 
dividends  paid  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

This  would  probably  produce  from  the  lai^er  corporations 
as  much  revenue  as  is  now  collected  from  individual  stock- 
holders upon  all  dividends  distributed.  Coupled  with  the 
provision  allowing  stockholders  to  credit  against  their  own 
income  taxes  for  1937,  5  percent  of  all  dividends  received  by 
them,  it  will  stimulate  the  demand  for  dividends  and  mini- 
mize the  incentive  which  many  directors  have,  even  under 
the  present  law.  to  vote  against  dividend  distributions. 

Although  limited  to  1937.  the  resolution  makes  at  least  a 
start  toward  eliminating  the  unjust  double  taxation  of  cor- 
porate incomes.    If  these  provisions  prove  satisfactory  for 
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1937,  they  wiH  make  uracticaUe  Increased 
hoUers.  coupled  with  increases  in  the  rates 
tax  upon  large  corporate  Incomes,  thus 
ultimate  taxpayers  while  enlarging  the 
reducing  the  expense  and  oomplications 
collection.  As  obseryed  above,  such 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  methods  loni 
advantageous  In  Great  Britain. 
eoiiam  uiiowAurr  or  laauirtDm  on  okuuluobb  foi  imntLiixnon 
The  ntLsooa  for  placing  foreign  corpora  ions  more  nearly 
on  a  parity  with  domestic  corporations,  with 
to  relief  i>roposed  by  this  resolution,  anc 
tttniting  the  dividends  paid  credit  and  the  <  eductions  for  de 
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As  to  the  last 
there  is  no  hard 
depreciation,  and 


preciaUon,  have  already  been  discussed 

p<^t.  however,  it  should  be  observed  that 

and  fast  rule  for  computing  deductions  for 

that  the  entire  disallowance  of  such  deducliions  is  within  the 

discretion  of  Congress.  1^ 

As  was  observed  in  a  note  to  the  coocurr  ng  opinion  of  Mr 
Justice  Brandeis  in  Missouri  ex  rel.  Southixstem  Befl  Tele 
phone  Co.  v.  PwbUc  Service  CommistUm  (1923)  (262  U.  S 
276.  294) : 


Sereral  dlfferest  methods  «r«  used  for 
(1)   The  replacement  method;    (2)    the 
the  compoimd-tnterest  method;   (4)  the 
the  unlt-ooet  method.     It  le  largely  a  matter 
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depreciation  should  be  apfjUed.  They  may 
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method:    (3> 

stnkm^-rund  method;    (5) 

Judgment  whether, 

methods  ctf  measuring 

gye  widely  different 


reserves 
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The  disallowance  of  depreciation 
Bvmet  V.  Thompson  OH  A  Gas  Co.  (193 
304) ;  United  States  v.  Biwablk  Mining  Co 
116) :  Goldfteld  Consolidated  Mines  Co.  v. 
U.  8.  126) ;  cf.  Weiss  v.  Wiener  (1929)  (279 

In  addition,  depreciation  and  depletiodi 
expressly  or  tacitly  disallowed  in  the  Civ^ 
laws  and  the  law  of  1894.  yet  no  point 
the  learned  cotmsel  who  argued  the  PoOotf: 
FarmeraT  Loan  A  Trust  Co.  (1895)   (157 
801) :  Railroad  Co.  v.  Collector  (1879) 
BaOev  v.  Railroad  Co.  (1882)  (106  U.  S 

TRS  rWOBLMM  OT  OOTAUfXIfC  nCMXDIATI 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the 
ing  Immediate  tax  relief  for  1937,  of 
from  worries  over  year-end  adjustments, 
hfdders  to  some  extent  from  double 
and  of  assuring  to  aliens  fair  treatment 
tng  their  Incentive  to  sell  oat  their 

It  is  hardly  less  important,  from  the 
argent  needs  of  the  Treasory,  that  the 
tax  should  be  modtfled  to  secure  much 
the  source  in  the  case  of  taxes  on  large 
and  to  Insure  against  the  avoidance  of 
overestimates  of  depreciation  reserves. 

AH  these  objects  can  be  attained  for 
adoption  of  the  present  resoiutlon.  without 
m»>lT^g  of  different  or  more  extensive 
laws  for  subsequent  years. 

Tlie  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows 
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taxation    for    1937    and 

purposes 

Meaoloed.  etc.,  Tha.t  this  Jotnt  resolutlan 
Ita  Better  Besolutlon  of   1987.    AU  deflxilttala 
Revenue  Acts  of  1936  and  1937  are  hereby 
part  of  this  resolution  so  far  as  not  inconslst^t 
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which  are   allowed  by  subsection    <a)    (2) 
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SI,  1936,  and 

to  any  ocrparatkm 

States,  or  to  any 


other  InstrumentaUty  in  which  the  Unltwl  Statrs  owns  the  entire 
beneficial  Interest,  on  account  of  thp  principal  of  loans  or  advances 
made    by   the    United    States    or    by    such    corporation    or    instru- 

Sec  4  To  equalize  on  a  like  basis  so  far  as  practicable  the  tax 
burdens  of  foreign  and  domestic  ccrporatlons  and  the  relative  tax 
burdens  of  nonresident  and  resident  foreign  corporations: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  every  resident  foreign  corporation  (1.  e.,  every 
foreign  corporation  engaged  In  trade  or  business  wiihm  the  United 
States  or  havmg  an  office  or  place  of  business  therein),  the  rate  of 
tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  231  of  thp  Revenue  Act 
of  1936  shall  In  respect  of  the  first  $100,000  of  taxable  net  Income 
of  such  corporaUon  for  the  caiendaj  year  1937  or  Its  fiscal  year 
begun  in  1937,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  reduced  from  22  percent 
to  15  percent;  and 

(2)  Any  nonresident  foreign  corporation  (1  e  .  any  foreign  cor- 
poration not  engaged  In  trade  or  business  wtthln  Uie  United  States 
and  not  having  an  office  or  place  of  business  therein  i  may  file  with 
the  coUector  on  or  before  March  1.  1938,  a  written  notice  that, 
in  respect  of  Its  Income  for  the  calendar  year  1937  or  tt.s  fiscal 
year  begun  In  1937.  as  the  case  may  be  such  corporation  elects 
to  be  taxed  as  a  resident  foreign  corporation  under  subsection 
(b)  of  said  section  231,  with  the  benefit  of  the  reducUon  In  rate 
provided  for  In  the  foregoing  para^aph  (1)  of  this  section  4. 
Upon  filing  such  notice,  and  upcm  flhnR  also  such  returns  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Commissioner,  such  corporation  shall,  in 
respect  of  Its  Income  for  said  calendar  or  ftscal  year,  be  taxed  as 
a  resident  foreign  corporation  under  said  subsection  (b).  with  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction  In  rate  above  provided  for  upon  the  first 
$100,000  of  Its  net  Income,  in  lieu  of  bomg  tajted  under  subsection 
(a)   of  said  section  231. 

(3)  Nothing  herein  shall  affect  the  requirement  for  withholding 
at  the  source  in  the  ca.se  of  nonrr-siclent  fon-iern  corporations  £i3 
proivlded  by  section  144  of  the  FU^vrnue  .^ct  of  1936.  subject  to 
the  right  of  refund  or  credit,  under  sections  322  and  143  of  said 
act,  in  case  ci  any  overpayment  oi  tax  by  reason  of  such  with- 
holding. 

Sec.  5  Against  the  normal  t<ax  and  si,:rt?.x  Imposed  by  sections 
11  and  12  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  every  individual  shall  be 
allowed  a  credit  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  re- 
ceived by  such  individual  as  dividends  in  cash  wltl-.m  the  calendar 
year  1937  from  a  domestic  corporation  which  is  subject  to  taxation 
tinder  title  I  of  said  Revenue  .\ct  of  1936  as  amended-  Prcrided, 
That  such  credit  shall  not  be  allowed  in  respect  of  dividends  re- 
ceived from  a  corporation  organized  under  the  China  Trade  Act, 
1922,  or  from  a  corporation  whicii  under  section  251  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1936  Is  taxable  only  on  lt.s  gT'>v>--  income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States  by  reason  of  its  n-ccivlng  a  large  per- 
centage of  its  gross  Income  from  sources  within  a  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

Sic.  6.  In  computing  the  credit  allowed  by  section  27  of  the 
Rerenue  Act  of  1936  for  dividends  paid  I  including  any  credits 
for  dividend  carry-over,  dividends  in  kind,  dividends  In  obligations, 
and  taxable  stock  dividends  allowable  under  subsections  ib), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  said  section  27),  full  credit  up  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  $1,000,000  shall  be  allowed  to  each  corporation  For  the 
calendar  year  1937  or  any  fiscal  year  begun  in  1937.  however,  any 
sueh  credit  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  In  the  Eiggregate  which,  but 
for  this  resolution,  would  be  allowable  under  said  section  27,  shall 
be  reduced  by  one-fourth;  so  that  fur  any  such  year  t.he  credit  to 
each  corporation  under  said  section  27  shall  not  exceed  In  the 
aggregate  $1,000,000  plus  three- fourths  of  the  total  amount  tn 
excess  of  $1,000,000  which,  but  for  this  resolution,  would  be 
alllowable  by  way  of  credit  under  said  section  27. 

Sic.  7.  In  computing,  for  the  purpcses  of  the  surtax  on  undis- 
tributed profits  imposed  by  section  14  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
19$6.  the  net  income  of  any  corporation  for  the  calendar  year 
1987  or  any  fiscal  year  begun  In  1937,  the  deductions  allowable 
to  such  corporation  under  section  23  of  said  revenue  act  for  re- 
serves for  exhatistion.  wear  and  tear,  and  obsolescence  of  tangible 
assets  having  at  their  date  of  acquisition  a  probable  useful  life 
of  more  than  4  years  (as  distinguished  from  amounts  actually 
paild  out  or  expenditures  actually  incurred  w;th:n  such  year  lor 
repairs  and  replacements  or  for  othen,vl£c  restoring  property  or 
tn  making  good  the  exhaustion  thereof  i .  sh.ill  be  limited  to  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $1,000,000 

Big.  8.  Title  I  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  as  amended,  and  all 
administrative  and  sf>ecial  provisions  cf  law.  including  the  law 
relative  to  a^ses-^ment  of  taxes,  so  far  as  applicable  and  not  In- 
consistent herewith,  are  hereby  extended  to  and  made  a  part  of 
thfis  resolution. 

Bec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  resolution  or  the  application 
thiereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  Is  hold  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  resolution,  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  cirtrumstanres.  shall   not   be   affected   therebv. 

Sic.  10.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  as  of  January  1,  1937. 

j  ADJOmNTVlENT 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and 
2d  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
i  Friday.  December  3,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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MOTION    TO    DISCHARGE    COMMITTEE 

November  16,  1937. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Pur.suant  to  clause  4  of  rule  XXVII,  I,  Hon.  Mary 
T.  Norton,  move  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from 
the  consideration  of  House  Resolution  312,  entitled,  "A 
resolution  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2475,"  which  was  re- 
ferred to  said  committee  August  13,  1937,  in  support  of  which 
motion  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives afi5x  their  signatures,  to  wit: 


1.  Mary  T.  Norton. 

2.  Alfred  P.   Beitpr. 

3.  Edward  W.  Curley. 

4.  Thonia.s  F.  Ford. 

5    Jerry  J.  OConncU. 

6.  Martin  F.  Smith. 

7.  Peter  J.  DeMuth. 

8.  Robert  G.  Allen. 

9.  Herman  P.  Kopplemann. 

10.  Th<  mas  R.  Amlie. 

11.  Albert   Thomas. 

12.  Gardner  R.  Withrow. 
13    Knute  Hill. 

Maury  Maverick. 
Michael  J.  Bradley. 
Jerry  Voorhis. 
M.   A.   Dunn. 
John  F.  Hunter. 
James  F.  O'Connor. 
J.  Joseph  Smith. 
Edward  C.  Eicher. 
Michael  J.  Stack. 
William  I.  Sirovich. 
Henry  G.  Teigan. 
John  A.  Martin. 

26.  George  B.  Kelly, 

27.  J.  Buell  Snyder. 
Chester  Thompson. 
Thcmas  H   Cullen. 
R.  S.  McKeough. 
Emanuel  Celler. 
Herman  P.  Eberharter. 

33.  W.  S.  Jacobsen. 

34.  Leon  Sacks. 
Joseph  E.  Casey. 
James  A.  O'Leary. 
Frank  J.  G.  Dorsey. 
William  B.  Barry. 
John  M.  Coffee. 

40.  Thomas  CMalley. 

41.  Michael  J.  Kirwan. 

42.  William  J.  Fitzgerald. 

43.  Guy  J.  Swope. 

44.  Harry  P.  Beam. 

45.  Eugene  J.  Keogh. 

46.  Joseph  L.  Pfeifer. 

47.  William  A  Ashbrook. 

48.  Matthew  J.  Merrltt. 
45.  James  J.  Lanzetta. 

50.  J.  Burrwood  Daly. 

51.  Caroline  OT)ay. 

52.  G.  J.  Boileau. 

53.  John  M.  OX^onnelL 

54.  M.  H.  Evans. 

55.  Aime  J.  Porand. 

56.  Ira  Walton  Drew. 

57.  W.  T.  Byrne. 

58.  Charles  H.  Leavy. 

59.  Charles  J.  Colden. 

60.  Joseph  A.  Dixon. 

61.  Edward  L.  O'NeilL 

62.  John  Luecke. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


63.  Ed.  V.  Izac. 

64.  Byron  N.  Scott. 

65.  Charles  A.  Wolverton. 

66.  R.  T.  Wood. 

67.  Louis  Ludlow, 

68.  Samuel  Dlckstein. 

69.  Rnly  H.  Gray. 

70.  Louis  C.  Rabaut. 

71.  James  H.  Gildea. 

72.  William  M.  Citron. 

73.  Fred  H.  Hildcbrandt. 

74.  H.  K.  Claypool. 

75.  James  M.  Fitzpatrick. 

76.  William  P.  Allen. 

77.  Charles  A.  Buckley. 

78.  A.  L.  Bulwinkle. 

79.  Robert  L.  Ramsay. 

80.  Lester  Hill. 

81.  Luther  Patrick. 

82.  John  Lesinski. 

83.  George  W.  Johnson. 

84.  George  G.  Sadowski. 

85.  Hugh  M.  Rigney. 

86.  John  J.  McGrath. 

87.  Nan  Wood  Honeyman. 

88.  James  A.  Shanley. 

89.  James  M.  Mead. 

90.  William  T.  Schulte. 

91.  M.  K.  Reilly. 

92.  Anthony  A.  Fleger. 

93.  Glenn  Griswold. 

94.  Prank  E.  Hook. 

95.  Martin  L.  Sweeney. 

96.  Charles  R.  Eckert. 

97.  Lewis  L.  Boyer. 

98.  Jennings  Randolph. 

99.  James  C.  Oliver. 

100.  Arthur  B.  Jenks. 

101.  Clyde  H.  Smith. 

102.  Joseph  A.  Gavagan. 

103.  Dewey  W.  Johnson. 

104.  Lyndon  Johnson. 

105.  J.  Harold  Flannery. 

106.  Donald  L.  OToole. 

107.  John  J.  Delaney. 

108.  Kent  E.  Keller. 

109.  George  J.  Schneider. 

110.  David  J.  Lewis. 

111.  Arthur  D.  Healey. 

112.  John  D.  Dlngell. 

113.  W.  D.  McFarlane. 

114.  J.  W.  Robinson. 

115.  Adolph  J.  Sabath. 

116.  John  W.  McCormack. 

117.  Monrad  C.  Wallgren. 

118.  Elmer  H.  Wene. 

119.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow, 

120.  R.  T.  Buckler. 

121.  E.  W.  Patterson. 

122.  Pranck  R.  Havenner. 

123.  Andrew  J.  Transue. 

124.  George  D.  O'Brien. 


125.  W.  H.  Larrabee. 

126.  Frank  W.  Fries. 

127.  W.  R.  Thorn. 

128.  Edward  A.  Kelly. 

129.  Dow  W.  Harter. 

130.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

131.  Charles  I.  Faddis. 

132.  Sol  Bloom. 

133.  Martin  J.  Kennedy. 

134.  John  T.  Bernard. 

135.  Usher  L.  Burdlck. 

136.  William  Lemke. 

137.  Charles  N.  Crosby, 

138.  Henry  EUenbogen. 

139.  Harry  R.  Sheppard. 

140.  Francis  E.  Walter. 

141.  James  L.  Quinn. 

142.  Harry  L.  Haines, 

143.  B.  J.  Gehrmann. 

144.  Thomas  J,  O'Brien. 

145.  Don  Gingery. 

146.  Harry  SauthcfiT. 

147.  R.  E.  Thomason. 

148.  J.  P.  Richards. 

149.  Lewis  M.  Long. 

150.  John  McSweeney. 

151.  Richard  J.  Welch. 

152.  James  P.  McGranery. 

153.  Oliver  W.  Prey. 

154.  Sam  Ray  bum. 

155.  Patrick  J.  Boland. 

156.  Guy  L.  Moser. 

157.  John  M.  Houston. 

158.  Arthur  H.  Greenwood. 

159.  John  W.  Flannagan. 

160.  Abe  Murdock. 

161.  E.  W.  Creal. 

162.  Alfred  N.  Phillips.  Jr. 

163.  J.  G.  Polk. 

164.  John  Kee. 

165.  Fred  M.  "Virison. 

166.  Otha  D.  Wearin. 

167.  R.  M.  Duncan. 

168.  John  H.  Tolan. 

169.  John  P.  Dockweiler. 

170.  Joim  R.  Murdock. 
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172.  Compton  I.  "White. 

173.  Paul  R.  Greever. 

174.  Robert  Grosser. 

175.  William  H.  Sutphin, 

176.  MerUn  Hull. 

177.  Charles  G.  Binderup. 

178.  Paul  J.  Kvale. 

179.  Brent  Spence. 

180.  Charles  Kramer. 

181.  Lawrence  E.  Imhoff. 

182.  Robert  Ramspeck. 

183.  Heyward  Mahon. 

184.  William  B.  Umstead. 

185.  Joseph  Gray. 

186.  B.  M.  "Vincent. 

187.  Marvin  Jones. 

188.  James  McAndrews. 

189.  John  J.  Cochran. 

190.  Virginia  E.  Jenckes. 

191.  Andrew  L.  Somers. 

192.  Edward  J.  Hart. 

193.  Arthur  W.  Mitchell. 

194.  George  N.  Seger. 

195.  Luther  A.  Johnson. 

196.  John  Steven  McGroarty. 

197.  Lex  Green. 

198.  J,  Hardin  Peterson. 

199.  Joe  Hendricks. 

200.  Prank  W.  Towey. 

201.  Edward  A.  Kenney, 

202.  Sam  C.  Massingale. 

203.  Charles  L.  Gifford. 

204.  M.  A  Romjue. 

205.  James  I.  Parley. 

206.  Eugene  B.  Crowe. 

207.  E.  M.  Schaefer. 

208.  Wilbum  Cartwrlght. 

209.  Robert  T.  Secrest. 

210.  Phil  Ferguson. 

211.  T.  Alan  Goldsborough. 

212.  Ambrose  J.  Kermedy. 

213.  Stephen  W.  Gambrill, 

214.  Edwin  "V.  Champion. 

215.  James  A.  Meelcs. 

216.  Lawrence  J.  Connery. 

217.  Joe  L.  Smith. 

218.  J.  J.  Mansfield. 


171.  A.  J.  May. 

This  motion  was  entered  upon  the  Journal,  entered  in  tne 
Congressional  Record  with  signatures  thereto,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Calendar  of  Motions  to  Discharge  Committees 
December  2,  1937. 

COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    MERCHANT    MARINE    AND    nSHERIEJ 

(Friday,  December  3,  1937) 
The  Merctiant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532.  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  room  219, 
House  Office  Building,  on  Friday,  December  3,  1937,  at  10  a.  m. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE   AND   FOREIGN   COMMERCE 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Sales  Tax  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10 
a.  m.,  Friday,  December  3,  1937. 

Business  to  be  considered:  To  continue  hearing  on  H.  R. 
4722  and  H.  R.  4214. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Maloney's  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at 
10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  December  16,  1937. 

Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing  on  S.  1261 — Through 
routes  bill 
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EXECUTIVE  CXDMMUNICATIOf  S.  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  r( f erred  as  follows: 

862.  A  letter  frc«n  the  quartermaster  general,  United 
Spanish  Wsur  Vet^ans,  transmitting  the  iroceedings  of  the 
stated  convention  of  the  Thirty- nintti  Nati  >nal  Encampment 
of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  held  £  t  Columbus,  Ohio, 
August  22  to  26,  1937,  which  is  submitted  ii  accordance  with 
Public  Resolution  No.  126  (H.  Doc.  No.  451)  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  prirted,  with  illustra- 
tions. 

863.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist,  The  ;  National  Archives, 
transmitting  herewith  a  list  of  papers,  cons  isting  of  one  item, 
among  the  archives  and  records  of  the  Iiepartment  of  the 
Treasury  which  the  Department  has  recon  mended  should  be 
destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  to  the  Commivtee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 

864.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist,  The  'latlonal  Archives, 
transmityng  herewith  a  list  of  papers,  con  Isting  of  17  items, 
among  the  archives  and  records  of  the  D?partment  of  War 
which  the  Department  has  recommended  s  lould  be  destroyed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Disposition 
of  Executive  Papers. 

865.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist,  The  National  Archives, 
transmitting  herewith  a  list  of  papers,  cons  sting  of  811  items, 
among  the  archives  and  records  of  the  Department  of  War 
which  the  Department  has  recommended  s  lould  be  destroyed 
OT  otherwise  disposed  of;  to  the  Committ*  on  the  Disposi- 
tion of  Executive  Papers. 

866.  A  tetter  from  the  ;\rchivist.  The  National  Archives, 
transmitting  herewith  a  list  of  papers,  con!  isting  of  883  items, 
among  the  archives  and  records  of  the  :  department  of  the 
Navy  which  the  Department  has  recomnended  should  be 
destrojred  or  otherwise  disiXJsed  of;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 

867.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  U  lited  States,  trans- 
mittinf  a  list  of  papers,  consisting  of  on;  item,  among  the 
archives  and  records  of  the  United  States  Pood  Administra- 
tion, but  now  in  the  custody  of  The  National  Archives,  which 
the  Administration  has  recwnmended  shoi  Ud  be  destroyed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of;  to  the  Committee  oi  i  the  Disposition  of 
Executive  Papers. 

868.  A  tetter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  U  lited  States,  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  papers,  consisting  of  2  3  items  heretofore 
traiMferred  into  his  official  custody  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, which  the  Commission  has  recooimended  should  be 
destro3^  or  otherwise  disposed  of ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Dlqx)titiOQ  at  Executive  Papers. 

869.  A  tetter  fmn  the  Archivist  of  the  U  :iited  States,  trans- 
mitting a  hst  ctf  papers,  consisting  of  13f  items,  among  the 
archives  and  records  of  the  Veterans'  Adi  oinistration,  which 
the  Administration  has  recommended  sliould  be  destroyed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of;  to  the  Committer  on  the  Disposition 
of  Executive  Papers. 

870.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  he  United  States, 
transmitting  a  list  of  papers,  consisting  of  eight  items,  among 
ttie  archives  and  records  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tzmtion  which  the  Administration  has  re  iommended  should 
be  destroyed  cr  otherwise  disposed  of;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  he  United  States, 
transmitting  a  list  of  papers,  cOTistoting  of  eight  items,  among 
the  archives  and  records  of  the  Depcutmt  nt  of  Labor  which 
the  Department  has  recommended  sboii  d  be  destroyed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of;  to  Mat  Committee 
of  Executive  Papers. 

872.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  Ihe  United  States, 
transmitting  a  list  of  papers,  consisting  it  39  items,  among 
tbe  archives  and  records  of  the  Departiient  of  Commerce 
which  the  Department  has  recommended  :  hould  be  destroyed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of;  to  the  Committei 
of  Executive  Papers. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  list  of  papers,  consisting  o '.  129  items,  among 
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the  archives  and  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  the  Department  has  reconamendcd  should  be  destroyed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of;  to  the  Committee  on  the  DispcsiLiou 
of  Executive  Papers. 

874.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  herewith  the  accompanying  lists  of  piipers.  con- 
sisting of  158  items,  among  the  arcliivcs  and  records  of  the 
Department  of  Agriciilture  which  the  Department  has  recom- 
mended should  be  destroyed  cr  otiierwuo  di.sp«.«s«.d  of;  tx)  the 
Commjttee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 


I  PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXTI,  pubLc  bias  and  rj'solutions 
were  introduced  anJ  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TFcEADWAY:  A  bill  -  H.  R.  8575'  designating  the 
Library  of  Congre.-:s  as  the  Thomas  Jpfferson  Memorial  li- 
brary, and  for  other  purpo.ses;  tu  the  Committee  on  the 
Library'. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH:  A  bill  ( H.  R.  8576*  to  provide  retirement 
annuities  for  certam  former  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HILDE3RANDT;  A  bill  <H.  R  8577  •  to  provide  for 
the  em.plcyment  of  star-route  carriers,  and  to  e.'^tablish  a 
schedule  of  pay  for  services  on  such  routes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  ConmuLtee  on  the  Post  Oflice  and  Post 
Roads. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8578'  to  amend  section  811 
(b)  (1)  and  section  907  (c>  '1'  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(Public,  No.  271,  74th  Cong.'  to  f  irther  define  the  words 
"agricultural  labor";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTOOLE:  A  bill  'H  R  8579*  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GRISWOLD:  A  biU  ^H.  R.  8580)  to  estabUsh  a 
maximum  workweek  and  a  minimum  wage  In  employments 
in  and  affecting  interstate  commerce.  *o  nif.ke  it  unlawful  to 
violate  such  pro\Tsions,  and  for  otlier  purpoi.es;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8581)  pro- 
viding for  parity  and  crop-insurance  payments  -Aith  respect 
to  cotton,  wheat,  and  com;  providing  an  adequate  and  bal- 
ance'd  flow  of  certain  agricultuial  commodities  in  ir-terstate 
and  foreign  commerce;  and  for  otiier  purpooes;  to  U:e  Com- 
mittee en  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee:  A  bill  'H.  R.  B582>  to 
amend  Public  Law  No.  190  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Co^-gress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  MEAD;  A  bill  (H.  R.  8583  >  to  regulate  rnterstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  prescribmR  the  conditions  under 
which  corporations  may  engage  or  may  be  formed  to  engage 
in  such  commerce,  to  provide  for  and  define  additional 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commii.''.sion.  to 
aesist  the  several  States  in  improvim:  labor  conditions  and 
enlarging  purchasing  power  for  goods  sold  in  such  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judir.iary. 

By  Mr.  VOORHIS:  A  bill  (H.  R.  85«4i  to  amend  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mearv. 

By  Mr.  BINDERUP:  A  biU  (H.  R.  8535)  to  restore  to  Con- 
gress the  sole  power  to  issue  money  and  to  regulate  its  valu9 
as  provided  in  article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  to  restore  full  employment  and  production; 
to  prevent  inflation  and  depres.s:on:  and  to  provide  a  stable 
currency;  to  the  Commitec  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BOREN:  A  resolution  'H.  Res.  371)  creating  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre.sontatlves  to  investi- 
gate the  activities  of  the  W.  B.  P.ne  Oil  Co.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York:  A  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  524 >  to  provide  emergency  rehef  from  taxation  for 
1937  and  to  equalize  taxation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Meauii. 
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Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTI,  prlvat.e  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8586)  for  the  relief  of 
George  W.  Mason,  trustee  for  the  Congress  Construction 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  DEMPSEY:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8587>  for  the  relief  of 
Hugh  Boyd  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Boyd;  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

By  Mr.  KEE:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8588)  granting  a  pension  to 
Helen  B.  Willyoung;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  LANZETTA:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8589)  for  the  relief  of 
Pasquale  Lobrano;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  McOROARTY:  A  biU  (H.  R.  8590)  for  the  relief 
of  William  L.  Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  War  Claims. 

By  Mr.  8IROVICH:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8591)  for  the  relief  of 
Dymtro  or  Jim  Gurai;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8592)  to 
provide  for  the  reimbursement  of  Ray  Fielder  for  the  value 
of  personal  effects  lost  in  the  sinking  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Hector 
on  July  14,  1916;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  8NELL:  A  blU  (H.  R.  8593)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Mary  Bayette;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8594)  for  the  rehef  of 
the  Cleveland  Railway  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 


r  PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

3476.  By  Mr.  SEGER:  Petition  of  the  Textile  Workers- 
organizing  committee's  Joint  board  of  New  Jersey,  favortng 
the  enactment  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor. 

3477.  Also,  petition  of  the  Townsend  Club,  No.  1,  of  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  opposing  the  wage  and  hour  WU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

3478.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange  and 
New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  opposing  i-estrictive  farm  legisla- 
tion leading  to  compulsory  production  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

3479.  By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  urging  early  en- 
actment of  the  so-called  wage  and  hour  Ixll;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

3480.  By  Mr.  KRAMER:  Resolution  of  the  Silver  Lake 
Young  Democratic  Club  of  California,  relative  to  the 
strengthening  of  neutrality  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3481.  By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  Petition  of  the  Tax  Commis- 
sion of  Ohio,  urging  passage  of  House  bill  8045;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

3482.  By  Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON:  Petition  of  the  Texas 
Planning  Board,  favoring  the  inclusion  of  Texas  in  a  re- 
gional planning  agency  to  be  composed  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  and  Colorado,  instead  of  attaching 
Texas  to  the  Arkansas  River  Valley  region;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

3483.  Also,  petition  of  the  Texas  Society  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  favoring  the  continuance  of  the  office  of  Comp- 
troller Greneral,  and  adequate  funds  to  maintain  same;  to 
the  Committee  on  Reorganization. 

3484.  By  Mi.  SHANLEY:  Petition  of  the  Jewish  war  vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  on  un-American  activities;  the 
people  of  the  town  of  Southbury,  Conn.,  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Nazi  camp  in  Connecticut;  and  the  English 
branch  of  the  International  Workers'  Order,  of  New  Haven, 
against  the  establishment  of  a  Nazi  camp  in  Connecticut; 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
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3485.  By  Mr.  MEAD;  Petition  of  the  Oenesee  Conference, 

Epworth  League,  supporting  the  United  States  Government 
in  its  treatment  of  the  far  eastern  situation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3486.  By  Mr.  SEGER:  PetiUon  of  200  citizens  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  vicinity,  against  any  legislation  which  might  tend 
to  increase  taxes  on  food  of  any  description;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

3487.  By  Mr.  MERRIT^f:  Resolution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Borough  of  Queens.  N.  Y..  stating  that  the 
board  of  directors  favors  the  repeal  of  the  section  of  the 
incwno  tax  providing  for  publicity;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

8488.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Com.merce  of  the 
Borough  of  Queens.  N.  Y..  stating  that  the  board  of  directors 
favors  the  repeal  of  the  Burplus-eamlngs  tax  and  a  down- 
ward revision  of  the  capital-gains  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

3489.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  stating  that  the  board  of  directors 
expresses  the  view  that  the  wsme  and  hour  bill  before  Con- 
gress is  not  desirable  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 


SENATE 

Friday,  December  3,  1937 

(LcgisZafice  day  of  Tuesday.  November  16,  1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess. 

THE    JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Babkuey,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Thursday,  December  2,  1937,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Copeland 

King: 

Pepper 

Ashurst 

Davis 

LaPoUette 

Plttrruua 

Austin 

Donahey 

Lee 

Pope 

Bal'.ey 

Duffy 

Lodge 

Padcllffe 

Baakhe&d 

Ellender 

Logun 

Russell 

Barkley 

Frazler 

Lonergan 

Schwartz 

Berrj 

Goorge 

Lundccn 

Schwellenbacb 

Bilbo 

Gerry 

McAdoo 

Bhepp&rd 

Borah 

Gibson 

McCarran 

Shlpstead 

Bridges 

Gillette 

McGill 

Smathers 

Brown.  Mich. 

Gla.ss 

McKcnar 

Smith 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Graves 

McNary 

Thomas,  Okla. 

BuJkley 

Green 

Maioney 

Thomas,  Ut«ai 

Bulow 

Guffey 

MUler 

Townsend 

Burke 

Haie 

Minton 

Truirian 

Byrd 

Harrison 

Muore 

Tydlngs 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Murray 

Vandenberg 

Capper 

Hayden 

Necly 

Van  Nuj's 

Caraway 

Herring 

Norrls 

Wapner 

Cliavez 

Hitchcock 

Nye 

Walsh 

Clark 

Johnson,  CalLf. 

O'Mahoney 

Wheeler 

Connally 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Overton 

White 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr, 
Hughes] .  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Ivlr.  Rey- 
nolds] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Bone],  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiETERicH],  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  LewisI  are  unavoidably  detained  trcMn  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-eight  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 


ACRICTTLTXTRAL 


RELIEF ORDER     FOR 

MENTS 


CONSIDERATION     OF     AMEND- 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  the  further  consideration  of  Senate  bill  2787,  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
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1  Bay  be  voted  on 


for  other  purposes,  committee  amendments 
and  disposed  of  first. 

The  VICE  PREfilDKNT.    Is  there  objection 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  all  committee 
menta  to  the  bill  which  is  the  unflnlihed 
rtdered  prior  to  the  (Bering  of  amendmecjta 
Senators  from  the  floor.    The  Chair  hears 
ordered. 
ooM9V)MMxnom  or  lasob  riATuan  aw  ixll  am^dzho  MnciunT 

UAMOn  ACT 


to  the  request 
amend- 
lusiness  be  con- 
by  Individual 
lione,  and  it  is  so 


yestert  ay 


lav 
Comii  lerce 


Coc  unlttee 
)nu[ii 
members 


thiit 


have 


Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President, 
a  biU  (8.  3078)  to  amend  the  Merchant 
and  for  other  purposes.    In  the  existing 
features  which  were  considered  by  the 
The  bill  introduced  yesterday,  which  is  dr^wn 
the  wishes  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
pronounced  changes  in  the  existing  law. 
proTision  would  go  to  the  Committee  or 
Labor.    I  should  like,  on  behalf  of  the 
merce,  to  invite  the  chairman  of  that  coi 
tor  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas!  .  and  the 
mittee.  to  sit  with  the  Commerce  Committed 
on  the  labor  sections  of  the  bill,  and  to 
Commerce  Committee  when  any  determinsltion 
gardlng  those  particular  provisions.    In 
be  no  conflict  of  authority,  and  yet  the 
Act,  if  it  is  amen^d.  will  be  amended  in  a 
I  hope  my  suggestion  will  be  acceptable  to 
Education  and  Labor,  of  which  I  myself 
be  a  member. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.  President,  I 
tluU  the  C(Hnraittee  on  Bdocation  and 
to  cooperate  as  beat  it  can  with  the  Commi' 
fat  the  consMeration  of  the  labor  features 
lieve.  with  labor  in  its  rather  muddy  condition 
in^sent  time,  and  taking  into  consideration 
our  committee  has  been  dealing  with  l4bor 
would  be  wrong  for  the  Senate  not  to 
associated  in  this  move  which  the  Marltiitie 
making. 

Mr.   COPELAND.     I   know  there  is  pehding 
Committee  on  Educaticn  and  Labor  a  labor 
maritime  affairs,  introduced  by  our  colle4gue 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gurrtr].    I  am 
Is  a  very  excellent  bill.    I  want  that 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  know  that 
why  the  provision  is  in  the  bill  to  which  : 
because  it  was  sent  to  us  by  the  Maritime 
being  dealt  with  jointly  by  the  two  coi 
there  will  be  no  conflict. 


Lai  or 


Sena  or 


>mn  J 


December 


o 


I  Introduced 

Marine  Act,  1036, 

there  are  labor 

Conunittee. 

to  carry  out 

iWommends  very 

pjaturally,  a  labor 

Education  and 

on  Com- 

ttee,  the  Sena- 

of  the  com- 

in  the  hearings 

lit  also  with  the 

is  made  re- 

way  there  will 

Merchant  Marine 

harmonious  way. 

he  Ccxnmittee  on 

the  honor  to 


should  like  to  say 
win  be  happy 

'  tee  on  Commerce 
)f  the  bill.    I  be- 
as  at  the 
the  fact  that 
problems,   it 
the  committee 
Commission  is 


before   the 

bill  relating  to 

the  Senator 

old  by  experts  it 

as  well  as  the 

the  only  reason 

have  referred  is 

Commission,  but, 

ttees,  I  am  sure 


OROINANCXS,    ETC.,   OF    MUNICIPAL    COXmCILSl  VTBCIN   ISLANDS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  i  Senate  two  letters 
frtun  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  \  ransmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  copies  of  recent  legislatioi.  enacted  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  St.  Croix  and  the  Ifunicipal  Council 


and  approved  by 
with  the  ace  Offi- 


ce St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  Virgin  Islands 

the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  which, 

panying  papers,  were  referred  to  the  Cox^mittee  on  Terri 

tories  and  Insular  Affairs. 

PKTmONS  AMD  MEMORIALS 

embo^3^ing 


embodying 


Mr.  WALSH  luresented  a  telegram 
adoiiCed  by  a  special  meeting  of  the  City 
Mass..  favoring  the  enactment  of  wage 
Hon.  which  was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table 

He  also   presented  a  telegram 
adopted  by  a  meeting — composed  of 
shoe    industry    and   shoe   workers   in 
under  the  auspices  and  presided  over  by 
Hurley,  at  the  city  of  Boston.  Mass.. 
Inclusion  oi  boots,  shoes,  and  other 
rocal-trade  agreement  between  the  United 
oslovakia.  which  was  referred  to  the 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  a  petition  of 
Harrlsville.  N.  Y..  praying  for  the  enac 


a  resolution 
(Council  of  LowelL 
und  hour  legisla- 


a  resolution 

ives  of  the 

Massachusetts — held 

Gov.  Charles  F. 

prot^ting  against  the 

in  any  recip- 

States  and  Czech - 

on  Finance. 

s\mdry  citizens  of 

ment  of  the  so- 


reprc  sentati 


footw»ar 


Comr  littee 


caned  Capper  bill,  bdng  the  bill  '8  1369)  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  in  Interstate  commerce  nf  advertisoments  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  for  other  purp«»es.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

He  also  presented  resolutions  adcp^.ed  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cf  the  Borough  of 
Queens.  N.  Y,.  protesting  against  the  enactment  of  pending 
wage  and  hour  legislation,  and  favoring  repeal  of  the  siK- 
plus-proflts  tax  and  a  dc^fuward  revision  of  the  capital-gains 
tax.  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BILLS   AND   JOIWT    IirSOLTTnON   INTnODCCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  aie  second  tunc,  and 
referred  as  fellows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlchlpan: 

A  bill  (8.  3084)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  eastern  distnct  of  Michigan;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING: 

A  bill  «S.  3085)  to  confirm  citizen.ship  on  Mike  JureUch; 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigratioo. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

A  bill  (S.  3086)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  dispose  of  surplus  buffalo  and  elk  of  the  Wind  Cave  Na- 
tional Park  herd,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

By  Mr.  COPELAND: 

A  bill  <>S.  3087)  for  the  relief  of  Chester  J.  Babcock;  to 
the  Committee  on  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  232)  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution entitled  "Joint  reaoiudon  making  funds  available  for 
the  control  of  incipient  or  emergency  outbreaks  of  insect 
peats  or  plant  diseases,  including  grasshoppers.  Mormon 
crickets,  and  chinch  bugs."  approved  April  6.  1937;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

AGRICTTLTmiAL  REUEF — AMENDSfENTS 

Mr.  Dttfty  submitted  two  amendment.';,  and  Mr.  Ellender 
submitted  sundry  amendment.s  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  respectively.  l:o  the  bill  S  '2787'  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  severally  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

N.\nONAL  L.ABCR  REL.\TTONS  BOARD W.TTnTON  STEEL  BASE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  in  thus  morning's  news- 
papers appear  articles  which  show  tlmt  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  ordered  the  editor 
of  the  magazine  Mill  and  Factory,  which  is  published  by 
Conover-Mast  Corporation,  lo  appear  under  subpena  and 
answer  regarding  an  article  which  apprar^'d  :n  this  particular 
magazine  criticizing  the  work  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  This  article  entitled  "The  True  Story  of  Wcirton" 
in  reprint  form  has  been  widely  distnbut'^d. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  most  open  attacks  on  a 
free  press  that  I  have  ever  known  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  It  is  just  one  more  instance  of  typical  arbitrary 
action  and  attitude  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
It  is  amazing  that  this  department  of  the  Government  has 
gone  to  this  length. 

For  the  purjxjses  of  general  information  I  ask  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  article  to  which  I 
have  referred,  entitled  "The  True  Story  of  Weirton."  and 
an  article  clipped  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
this  morning.  Friday,  December  3.  1937  Celling  of  the  action 
of  Mr.  Madden,  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  rbjection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

POLITICAL   ECONOltflCS — ADDRE.SS   BY   HON     .TAMES   A.    PARLE? 

I  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  .subject  of  Political 
Economics,  delivered  by  Hon,  James  A.  Farley,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
October  23,  1937,  which  appears  m  the  Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS  OP  ROH.  JOeZPHUS  DANIKLS  AT  BKXST.  nAHCE 

[Mr.  Walsh  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  to 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  World  War  and  present 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
Lhc  naval  monument  at  Brest.  France,  August  12,  1937;  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

KONSPECCXATIVE    MARKET    POR    PARM   PRODXTCTS ADDRESS   BY 

ERNEST  D.  MACDOUCALL 

[Mr  Capper  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  subject  of  a  Nonspecula- 
tive  Market  for  Farm  Products,  delivered  by  Ernest  D. 
MacDougall,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  speaking  for  the  National 
Grange,  Saturday,  August  21.  1937,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

ACRICXTLTURAL    RBLttP 

The  Senate  re.':imied  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2787)  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major 
agricultural  commcxiities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  for   other   purposes. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  read  a  telegram 

from  Mr.  G.  P.  Mix,  former  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State 

of  Idaho,  and  fsuniliar  with  Grange  affairs  in  that  State. 

The  telegram  was  sent  to  me  December  1,  1937,  and  reads  as 

follows : 

Idaho  State  Grange  by  resolution  endorsed  parity  income  and 
price,  the  ever-normal  pranary  soU -conservation  pro§:ram.  produc- 
ticn  control  as  set  forth  In  Pop'.'-McGlll  bUl.  It  waa  understood 
and  expected  that  our  delegate  to  national  convention  would  sup- 
port the  wi^hes  of  convention  as  expressed  by  resolution. 

G.  P.  Mix. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  state  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  was,  on  page  1,  line  5,  to  strike  out  the  heading 
'"Title  I.  Declaration  of  Policy"  and  insert  the  subhead 
"Declaration  of  Policy." 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  discuss  the  bill, 
r.nd  I  hope  briefly.  The  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  ac- 
complish two  things.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  other 
things  which  it  is  claimed  it  would  accompbsh  but  there  can 
b:  no  doubt  that  there  are  two  things  which  it  would 
accom.pliiJi. 

First.  It  would  place  the  American  farmer  imder  complete 
bureaucratic  control.  It  was  said,  I  believe,  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  [Mr.  Smith] 
when  the  bill  was  reported  that  the  control  question  had 
taken  a  middle  course:  that  it  was  not  drastic  control,  but 
what  he  called  modified  control.  I  shall  examine  the  bill 
boforc  the  Senate  to  see  what  "modified  control"  means. 
And  then  we  shall  wonder  what  full  control  would  be. 

Second.  The  bill  would  brinir  about  a  reduction  of  crops  of 
foodstuffs  when  millions  are  hungry  and  in  need. 

These  two  objectives,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  achieved 
by  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  considering  now,  as  I  under- 
.  stand,  a  measure  dealing  with  an  emergency.  This  is  in  the 
nature  of  permanent  legislation.  I  can  readily  understand 
that  much  might  be  done,  and  be  considered  wisely  done, 
to  meet  an  emergency,  which  would  be  unwise  and  even 
disastrous  as  a  permanent  policy.  I  am  considering  this  m.at- 
ter  as  a  permanent  policy.  TTae  purpose  is  to  establish  a 
pt^miancnt  policy  with  reference  to  agriculture  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore  I  view  it  in  a  wholly  different  light  than 
I  would  if  it  were  purely  an  emergency  measure.  The  real 
question  therefore  is,  Do  we  wish  to  place  agriculture  under 
bureaucratic  control  as  a  permanent  policy  of  this  country? 

The  question  of  crop  control  has  been  one  which  we  have 
had  before  us  for  several  years  and  about  which  I  have  more 
than  once  expressed  my  views.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
have  entered  upon  the  dLscus.5ion  of  this  measure  with  some 
degree  of  embarrassment,  because  my  able  colleague  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  PopeI  Is  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  bill,  and  I  know  with  what  sincerity  and  industry  he 


has  undertaken  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  problem.  But 
my  views  with  reference  to  compulsory  control  of  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  are  views  long  entertained  and 
often  expressed  and  firmly  held. 

Without  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  it.  I  ask 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  certain  paragraphs  from  a  radio  address  which  I 
delivered  March  22,  1934.  with  reference  to  the  subject  of 
crop  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mr.  Minton  in  the  chair  >. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

The  view  has  often  been  advanced  that  one  of  the  preat  cntrlb- 
utlng  cau»e«  of  our  present  trouble  Is  overproduction.  I  have 
never  been  able  from  the  bejrlnnlnp  to  accept  this  view.  I  feel 
that  so  long  as  this  vlcv.'  prevaUs  and  we  shape  our  pol(cle«  undfT 
that  theory,  we  shall  encounter  greater  and  still  greater  troubles, 
economically  and  poUtJcally.  As  a  result  of  this  view  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  engage  In  a  policy  of  destruction,  of  restraint, 
upon  initiative,  upon  energy,  and  upon  production.  Carried  to  Its 
logical  results,  this  will  end,  it  seems  to  mc.  in  a  great  detriment 
to  our  Nation  as  a  whole  and  long  retard  recoven.-. 

Our  able  Secretary  of  Stat*  has  recently  declared  that  80  percent 
of  the  world's  population  of  2.000,000,000  persons  are  today  living 
below  the  poverty  line  Stated  In  another  way,  1,600.000.000  F>eople 
are  living  in  pc  verty--a  startling,  a  menacing.  b\it.  unfortunately, 
a  true  statement.  Does  not  this  present  the  protiiem  of  distribu- 
tion rather  than  overprodiirtlon?  In  our  own  country  there  are 
no  less  than  40.000.000  jaeople  living  below  the  poverty  line  Shall 
we  destroy  food  and  the  stuff  of  which  clothes  aie  made  untU  we 
have  taken  care  of  our  40,000,000?  And  shall  the  world  engage  in 
such  a  program  with  1.600,000.000  living  on  the  verge  of  destitu- 
tion'' Is  It  sound  to  say  therr  are  millions  and  r.illions  of  people 
in  ovu'  country  and  in  the  world  in  want  of  food  and  illy  clad,  so 
let's  destroy  food,  let's  destroy  the  stuff  of  wnich  clothes  are 
made?  Tlie  less  able  the  people  are  to  buy,  the  more  difficult  we 
will  make  It  for  them  to  buy.  'We  know  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  is  at  a  very  low  level,  perhaps  the  lowest  in  iiislory, 
and  shall  we  reduce  acreage,  destroy  food,  thus  compelling  less  and 
less  consumption  because  purchasuig  power  is  not  there  to  take 
care  of  the  higher  prices?  Shall  we  freeze  production  at  a  point 
which  leaves  out  cf  con^^ldcration  the  proper  clothing  and  adequate 
sustenance  of  one-third  of  our  own  people  and  EiO  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  world?  Finding  the  world  hungry  and  distressed. 
shall  we  set  about  to  conform  our  economic  syistem  to  a  people 
thus  hun^y  and  di.stre?sed.  a  system  which,  if  successful,  would 
stabilize  production  on  the  basis  of  starvation?  It  is  not  over- 
production; it  is  underconsumption.  Our  task  is  not  that  of 
destruction  but  of  distribution.  Even  in  normal  times  we  had  In 
this  country  over  75.000,000  p>cople  living  on  an  Income  cf  less 
than  »600  a  year.  Like  creeping  paralysis,  this  fall  of  purchasing 
power  has  long  indicated  an  economic  cateclysm.  The  average 
workman  with  his  family  of  five,  in  normal  times,  must  live  on 
an  income  of  from  *1.20<)  to  $1,800  a  year.  There  are  a  million 
children  in  the  L'nlted  States  out  of  school  because  of  want  of 
food  and  clothing.  I  repeat,  there  is  no  overjiroduction  unless 
you  are  going  upon  the  theory  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  world  and  in  our  own  country  are  to  go  through  life  under 
tlip  circumstances  of  cruel  privation. 

One  of  the  best-known  businessmen  in  England,  known  to  all 
the  world  and  doing  a  business  in  three  continents,  was  quoted  in 
the  London  Times,  on  February  20  last,  as  follows;  "E^-erywhere 
one  hears  people  talking  about  overproduction  while,  alter  taking 
only  a  little  b:t  of  troiible  In  exanxuilng  facts  it  is  more  tl.an 
clear  that  what  Is  considered  to  be  overproduction  Is  not  only 
underconsumption,  but  a  manufactured  underconsumption.  "  This 
states  a  great  truth  with  which  we  must  wrestle  before  wc  escape 
from  our  present  trouble.  If  we  cannot  raise  purchr..s;ng  power, 
build  up  consumption,  then  our  system  of  economics  and  our 
capitalistic  system,  as  a  whole,  are  doomed.  I  am  njt  contem- 
plating a  revolution,  but  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  in 
France  they  taxed  and  taxed  the  producer  and  curtailed  and  cur- 
tailed the  purchiising  power  of  the  people  until  they  were  driven 
from  their  homes  into  the  cellars  and  hiding  places  of  Pans 
where  the  French  revolution  was  born 

It  was  believed  that  this  policy  of  reduction  v.-ould  aid  the  pro- 
ducers. In  practice,  it  strikes  first  at  the  consumer,  and  his  pur- 
chasing power  being  such  that  the  consumer  ccnnot  talic  cere  of 
the  raise.  It  falls  upx)n  the  producer.  Take  our  experience  with 
hogs.  Pigs  were  destroyed,  the  farmer  was  Induced  to  curtail  pro- 
duction, a  processong  tax  was  laid.  But  in  the  efTort  of  the  pro- 
cessor to  compel  the  consumer  to  take  care  of  this  tiix,  il  was 
found  that  the  consumer  did  not,  and  cotild  net.  du  so.  He 
bought  less  meat.  Therefore,  the  packer  passed  the  tax  back  to 
the  producer  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  for  tus  hogs.  There  Ls 
Just  so  much  purchasing  power  in  the  country  and  when  you  in- 
crease the  price  prior  to  increasing  the  purchasDig  power,  the  con- 
sumer must  deny  himself  and  eat  lees  or  eat  not  at  all  "Wlien 
you  levy  a  tax,  somebody  must  pay  the  tax.  Tlie  Inevitable  tend- 
ency Is  to  pass  the  tax  to  the  low  man  In  the  econom:c  set-up. 
and  therefore,  the  incident  of  Uie  tax  Is  at  ia.it  with  those  who 
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cannot  pass  It  en.     First.  It  Lb  p&ased  to  the 
tviaea  to  buy.  then  it  is  passed  to  the  producer  w 
on  and  must  absorb  the  tax.     He   has  nobody 
transfer  It. 


o)nsumer  who  re- 
;o  cannot  pass  It 
x)  whom  he   can 


U3 


Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  let  us  take 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  because  the 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  not  what  one 
erally  with  reference  to  the  subject. 

I  invite  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  sect 
of  the  bill,  paragraph  (b),  which  reads  as 


In  detail  some 

tfest  is  what  are 

may  think  gen- 


on  3,  on  page  3, 
follows: 


le 


(b)   Under  adjustment  contracts  there  shall 
to  contracting  farmers   (hereinafter  referred  to 
first.  Soil  Conservation  Act  pajrmenta  hereinafter    . 
■urpliis  reserve  loana;  and.  third,  parity  paymerts 


Further,  on  page  7,  beginning  in  line  6,  it  1j  said: 


farmer 


hm 


Son  Conaervation  Act  payments  shall.  If  the 
entex  into  an  adjustment  contract,  be  paid  to 
entered  into  svich  a  contract;  and.  In  lieu  of  tho 
such  act  with  respect  to  wheat  and  com  produced 
erators  shall  receive  the  parity  payments  under 
tracts:  Provided.  That  If  for  any  year  the  eligibly 
no  wheat  or  com  for  market,  but  devotes  to 
the  acreage  customarily  devoted  to  s\ich  . 
com.  then  the  farmer  shall  not  be  denied  SoU 
payments  for  such  year  by  refson  of  his  failure 
adjustment  contract. 

As  I  understand  these  two  provisions,  th;  effect  of  them 
la  to  withdraw  from  noncooperatives  soil-conservation  pay 
ments  and  the  advantage  of  loans  which  npw  are  extended 
and  which  are  provided  for  In  the  bill.  In 
begin  with  the  proposition  that  those  who 
contracts  are  immediately  subjected  to  the 
Government  through  the  Government's  withholding  from 
them  soil-conservation  payments  and  the  benefits  of  any 
loans.  I  make  no  reference  to  parity  payme  nts.  That  could 
hardly  be  expected;  but  I  say  it  Is  a  distinct  punishment  to 
withhold  soil-conservation  payments,  and  wi  Lhhold  the  aid  or 
benefits  that  loans  may  have,  from  those  w  lo  refuse  to  sign 
4he  contracts. 

That  Is  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
step  in  drastic  control  and  punishment. 

On  page  12  I  read  as  follows: 
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made  available 
la  "cooperators") , 
specified;  second. 


is  eligible  to 
only  if  he  has 
payments  under 
for  market,  coop- 
adjustment  con- 
fanner  produces 
sdll-conservlng  \isea 
production  of  wheat  or 
Conservation  Act 
to  enter  Into  an 


other  words,  we 

do  not  sign  the 

disfavor  of  the 


This  is  the  first 


the 
far 


Whenever  the  current  average  farm  price  for 
tobacco,  or  rtce,   as  proclaimed   monthly  by 
tmder.  exceeds  the  parity  price  ao  proclaimed 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
MKh  ctirrent  average  farm  price  for  the  commodity — 

1.  Call  surpliis  reserve  loans  secured  by  the 

a.  Release  stocks  of  the  oxnmodlty  stored 
to  section  9  (c): 

S.  Release  stocks  of  the  cfsnmodlty  held 
restrictions: 

4.  Dispose  of  stocks  of  the  commodity  acquired 
tlon  in  connection  with  surplus  reserve  loans. 

Stocks  of  the  commodity  acquired  by  the  <      . 
nectloD  with  surplus  reserve  loans  shall,  if  su4h 
farm  price  does  not  exceed  such  parity  price, 
tor  human-relief,  export,  or  surplus-reserve  ~" 


cptton.  wheat,  com. 

Secretary  here- 

the  commodity, 

stabilize  at  parity 


c  )nimodlty; 
U9der  seal  pursuant 


under 


Corporation  In  con- 
current average 
be  disposed  of  only 
pur  xses. 


My  understanding  of  that  provision  is 
thus  established  upon  the  base  of  1909-14 
parity  price,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
open  the  granaries,  as  it  were,  call  all 
an  stocks  of  commodities,  and  dispose  of 
The  effect  of  that  is  to  hold  the  farmers  of 
to  the  price  they  were  receiving  from  1909 
the  parity  price.    They  cannot  ever  go  beyond 
prices   go   beyond   that,    they   are   in 
throiQ^  the  fact  that  aH  surplus  c<nnmodi|ies 
are  turned  loose  or  withdrawn,  as  it  were 
Is  to  say  that  beyond  the  price  established 
never  go  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned 
correct  in  that  construction. 

If  that  is  true,  we  are  not  only  fixing  a 
a  condition  which  existed  25  years  ago.  but 
the  American  farmer  may  never  go  beyond 
is  putting  him  in  a  strait  Jacket,  so  far  as 
for  an  time.   No  chance  for  the  farmer  to 
measer  life  of  1909-14. 


surplus 
thim, 
t  tiis 


hire 


marketing-quota 
by  the  Corpora- 


hat  if  the  price 

goes  beyond  the 

^hall  immediately 

loans,  release 

and  so  forth. 

country  down 

to  1914.    That  is 

that.    If  the 

ly    controlled 

and  all  loans 

The  effect  of  it 

,  the  price  may 

I  think  I  am 


^re 


)arity  price  upon 

are  saying  that 

that  price.    That 

is  concerned, 

go  beyond  the 


price 
e^er 


Let  us  turn  to  page  14.  This  scf^m.^  to  me  a  mn.st  vital 
provlsicn  of  the  bill.  It  makes  the  question  of  referendum 
vote  really  an  inconsequential  factor  m  this  cieasure: 

(bl  The  national  soil -depleting  ba5«  acreage  for  such  commodi- 
ties shall  be  as  follows 

Wheat.  67.400.000  acres;    com.   102.50^.000  acres, 

(c)  The  national  soil -depleting  base  arn-aEe  tor  wheat  and  com 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  am mg  the  several  Stafes  and 
among  the  counties  or  other  admlni.-trative  area.s  therein  deemed 
the  most  effective  In  the  region  for  th.-  purpus.  s  of  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act. 

My  understanding  of  that  provision  is  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  say  what,  amount  of  acreage  shall  be 
utilized  for  the  production  of  wheat  or  corn  in  every  State  in 
which  those  commodities  are  produced.  He  fLxes  a  limit 
beyocid  which  the  State  may  not  po  in  the  utilization  of  acre- 
age for  the  purpose  of  producing  these  commodities.  That  is 
an  iron  boundary  beyond  which  the  people  of  the  State  pro- 
ducing these  commodities  may  not  go. 

I  pause  to  ask,  by  what  authority,  under  what  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  under  what  constitutional  principle  may  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  advance  of  the  production  of  the 
crop,  in  advance  of  the  han-esting  of  the  crop,  in  advance  of 
its  moving  toward  Interstat^e-commerce  channels,  say  how 
much  wheat  or  com  the  people  of  a  State  may  produce? 
Where  is  the  authority  for  such  things? 

The  theory  here  is  that  this  bill  is  based  upon  the  inter- 
state-commerce clause  of  the  Constitution;  but  if  we  may  say 
In  advance  of  the  production  of  any  wheat  or  com  how  much 
a  farmer  may  sow,  we  may  say  to  the  shoe  manufacturer  of 
Massachusetts  in  advance  of  cutting  the  leather  how  many 
shoes  he  may  manufacture;  and  under  this  construction  of 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  any  other  Secretary  having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  could  fix  the  amount  of  production  of  everything  that 
might  be  considered  ultimately  likely  to  move  in  interstate 
commerce.  If  this  is  a  correct  construction  of  the  commerce 
clause,  we  have  the  constitutional  foundation  of  a  totahtarian 

state. 

I  know  of  no  authority  for  that  action  upon  the  part  of 
the  Secretary,  and  yet  this  is  the  real  crux  of  the  measure, 
because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  advance  of  the  sow- 
ing, and,  of  course,  in  advance  of  the  reaping,  says  how 
much  acreage  shall  be  subjected  to  the  production  of  these 
crops  in  a  State,  and  then  it  is  subdivided  into  counties,  and 
then  each  farmer  is  to  be  allocated  the  amount  he  shall 
produce;  and  under  this  measure,  beginning  with  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  in  allocating  so  much  to  the  State,  we 
move  down  until  we  have  complete  control  of  the  farmer  as 
to  how  much  acreage  he  .shall  sow  to  wheat  or  plant  to 
com — complete  control.  I  ask,  by  what  authority  is  that 
done?  The  product  has  not  come  into  existence.  It  may 
never  come  into  existence.  The  fly  or  the  drought  or  the 
chinch  bug  may  destroy  it;  but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
allocates  to  a  State  how  much  land  it  shall  experiment 
upon,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  can  produce.  This  is  not  only 
beyond  any  power  of  Congre.ss  but  it  is  the  most  drastic 
control  one  could  well  imagine  over  agriculture,  over  the 
farmer.  It  freezes  production  at  the  present  point  and  de- 
prives the  individual  of  all  discretion  and  judgment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  concedes  that 
the  Secretary  has  the  right,  imder  the  Soil  Conservation  Act, 
to  state  which  lands  are  to  be  diverted  from  certain  soil- 
depleting  crops,  and,  after  that  is  done,  then  to  pay  out  of 
the  fund  appropriated  so  much  per  acre  for  as  many  acres 
as  may  be  diverted? 

Mr.  BORAH.  No,  Mr.  President;  I  do  not  concede  that 
I  concede  that  it  is  being  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ihat  is  now  the  law.  That  is  now 
being  done  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  BORAH.     I  concede  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument   I 
that  It  is  being  done.     I  do  not  concede  the  authority  to  do 
It.    I  am  not  at  this  time  going  to  discuss  the  wide  difference 
between  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  and  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  bill  as  it  is  presently  drafted, 
does  the  Senator  interpret  the  provisions  with  reference  to 
corn  and  wheat  as  meaning  that  a  farmer  is  prevented  from 
producing  those  crops? 

Mr.  BORAH.  No:  he  is  not  expressly  prevented  from  pro- 
ducing them,  but  other  provisions  of  the  bill  make  it  perilous 
for  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  right.  That  being  true,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  bill  simply  provides  that  after  those  crops  are 
produced  and  are  ready  for  market,  the  Secretary  then  may 
establish  marketing  quotas  and  submit  the  quota  for  referen- 
dum, and.  if  successful,  then  the  law  prevents  such  surpluses 
from  going  into  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  few  moments.  We 
are  now  dealing  with  a  wholly  different  proposition.  What 
we  are  doing  now  is  construing  this  provision  which  enables 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  say  how  much  acreage  shall 
be  .subjected  to  the  production  of  wheat  or  corn  In  a  particu- 
lar State. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  there  is  no  inhibition  against  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  BORAH.     What  is  the  provision  there  for? 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  The  farmers  do  not  have  to  comply  with 
the  lav,-  if  they  do  not  want  to.  They  are  not  prevented  from 
planting  wheat  or  com.  It  is  only  after  these  commodities 
arc  produced  that  the  marketing  quota  can  be  placed  on  them, 
or  that  the  Secretary-  has  any  right  to  establish  a  quota. 

Mr.  BOR.\H.  I  will  come  in  a  few  moments  to  the  provi- 
sions which  bear  on  this  provision  to  make  for  drastic  control. 

I  read  now  from  page  15,  line  6: 

The  State  soil-dt-pletln^  base  acreage  with  respect  to  any  com- 
modity shall  be  allotted  among  such  administrative  areas  on  the 
b-^ipis  of  the  acrrace  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  commodity 
during  tbe  preceding  10  years  (plus  in  applicable  years  the  net 
nr'P'AC-'  diverted  from  siich  production  under  the  agricultural  ad- 
Iv^tment  and  conservation  programs)  with  adjustments  for  ab- 
normal weather  conditions  and  trends  in  acreage  during  thi.s  pcnod 
fi-d  f'T  thf  prc^motion  of  changes  m  soll-con-sorvation  practices: 
Piuiided  That  anv  downward  adJUBtmenl  on  account  of  changer, 
in  .soil-confcervatlon  practices  shall  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  allotment  that  would  otherwise  be  made  to  such  admmis- 
trative    area. 

fd)  Each  such  local  allotment,  after  deducting  the  acreage  de- 
vt't^'d  to  the  commodity  on  farraB  on  which  the  commodity  is  not 
produced  for  m.arket.  shall  be  allotted,  through  the  State,  county, 
and  local  committees  of  farmers  hereinafter  provided,  among  the 
fa'm--  w.th'.n  the  local  adminLstrative  aren  on  which  the  commod- 
Itv  is  p'-c.duced  for  market.  Such  farm  allotments  shall  be  equiU- 
bly  adju.stecl  among  such  farms  according  to  the  tillable  acreage, 
tj-i)c    of   soil,   toixjgraphy.    and    production   faculties. 

Mr.  I*resident,  leaving  out  for  the  moment  the  question 
of  quota,  with  which  I  v^'ill  deal  later,  what  we  have  here  is 
an  undertaking,  either  through  contract  control  or  through 
persuasive  control,  and  the  persuasion  is  to  be  backed  up 
by  the  withdrawal  of  favors  from  the  Government  if  the 
famiers  do  not  comply— an  undertaking  to  determine  the 
amount  of  acreage  in  the  respective  States  which  the  farmer 
may  devote  to  these  particular  commodities.  That  is  the 
practical   effect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  same  principle  is  Involved  in  the 
Boil  Conservation  Act.  is  it  not?  The  Government  simply 
offers  an  inducement  for  those  who  agree  to  perform? 

Mr   BORAH      I  am  discussing  the  pending  bill  today. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that,  but  the  same  prin- 
ciple Is  Involved  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  insofar  as 
diversion  L':  concerned,  not  production.  As  I  interpret  the 
pending  bill,  so  far  as  diversion  is  concerned,  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  involved  as  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act, 


Mr.  BORAH.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  view.  but.  anyway, 
one  unconstitutional  measure  does  not  jtistify  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  page  18  \nd.  read,  beginning 
near  the  bottom  of  the  page; 

Adjustment  contracts  shall  require  cooperators  enpaeed  In  the 
production  of  wheat  or  dm  for  market  to  divert  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commaduy  during  any  marketing  year  tlie  percent- 
age of  the  soll-denletln't:  bii.^e  acreatTo  for  the  c.nr.r.vxl'.ty  pro- 
claimed by  the  Secfetarv  under  this  section  Sucli  contracts  .^hall 
further  provide  that  EU.-h  ccoperator  shall  eneape  m  such  soil- 
maintenance.  soil-buildmi:.  and  dairy  practices  wnth  respect  to  his 
soU-depletlng  base  a<.-reage  diven..ed  frum  the  production  of  the 
commodity.  a.s  shall  be  provided  in  hts  adjustment  co!itract 

Adjustment  contracts  shall  require  a  cooperator  eneat^ed  in  the 
production  of  wheat  or  corn  for  market  to  store  under  seal  his 
stock  of  the  current  crop  thereof  up  Un  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  normal  neld  of  20  percent  of  his  farm.'s  soil-dcpletlug  base 
acreage  for  such  commodity  If  the  Secretary  at  any  tmie  during 
the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  or  within  30  ria>-s  prior  thereUi. 
determines  that  such  storage  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
during  such  inarkctinp  vear  the  declared  policy  of  this  act  with 
respect  to  the  com.moditv:  but  such  storage  shall  not  be  required 
If  the  Secretary  ha.s  resison  to  believe  that  during  the  ensuing 
3  months  the  current  average  farm  price  lor  the  commodity  will 
be  more  than  the  parity  price  therefor. 

Going  back  to  the  question  of  fixing  the  acreage  for  the 
State,  or  fixing  it  for  the  county,  or  fixing  it  for  the  farm, 
we  come  to  the  proposition  of  a  contract.  Tlie  farmer  is 
tied  into  a  contract,  and  by  that  contract  he  is  required  to 
do  certain  thing-,  with  reference  to  his  acreage. 

On  page  20  I  find  this  provision: 

If  anv  cocperator  durlnp  any  marketing  year  produces  com 
or  wheat  on  acrcp..ge  in  excess  of  his  soU-depletmg  base  acreage 
for  such  commodity  or  fails  to  divert  from  the  jirociur-. ion  of  any 
6uch  coDimoditv  the  percentage  of  Ills  soU-dep't  ting  base  acreage 
therefor  reqf.ired  pursv:ant  to  this  section,  then  ♦'-•r  .■^urh  market- 
inE  vear  such  cooperator  shall  be  deemed  a  noncor  peraU^r  and 
sh.i'-l"  net  be  entitled  to  siu'phis  reserve  loans  or  parity  payments 
with  respect  tc  his  production  of  tbe  commodity  for  such  markrt- 
inp  year.  In  dcermining  whether  or  not  any  cooperator  during 
anv  "markotmp  year  produces  wheat  or  corn  on  acieape  in  excess 
of  his  soil-depict. ng  ba.se  acreage  for  such  commodity  or  fails  to 
divert  from  the  prtxiuction  of  any  such  commodity  the  prescribed 
percentage  of  his  soil-depleting  base  acreage  therefor,  wheat  and 
corn  shall  be  considered  as  one  agricultural  commodity 

Now  construe  this  clause  on  page  20  with  the  provisions 
on  page  14  and  you  find  the  farmer  is  not  free  to  produce. 
He  is  severely  punished, 
i  I  see  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  tlirough  the 
process  of  fixing  the  amount  which  a  farmer  may  devote  to 
these  acreages,  following  it  up  by  a  contract  which  obligates 
him  to  do  certain  things,  and  following  that  up  by  a  pro- 
vision that  if  he  does  not  do  these  things  the  Government 
withdraws  all  support,  all  loans,  soil-conservation  payments, 
and  everything  else,  the  farmer  is  effectively  comp-r-Ued  to 
do  or  refrain  from  doing  the  things  specified  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  is  that  not  a  fair  condition?  Ls  it 
not  dene  in  business  every  day?  Contract.-,  are  entered  into 
between  individuals  and  corporations  every  day,  and  if  one 
perfomis  his  contract  in  the  manner  agreed  upon  he  will  be 
recompensed.    I  cannot  see  the  difference. 

Mr.  BORAH.  If  the  Senator  has  a  particular  instance  in 
mind  in  which  that  is  done  with  reference  to  business,  it 
might  be  that  we  could  find  a  difference.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  the  Senator  refers  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Contracts  are  entered  into  every  daj', 
two  parties  agreeing  on  specific  things  to  be  done  by  or  for 
one  another,  and  if  the  obligations  imposed  are  performed  by 
the  parties  usually  some  consideration  passes  from  one  to 
the  other.  This  bill  gives  ri.-^*  to  a  right  in  favor  of  a  farmer 
to  enter  into  a  legitimate  contract  with  the  sovereign,  and 
if  this  individual  agrees  to  do  certain  things  he  is  recom- 
pensed.    I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  there  would  be 
that  relationship  between  the  Government  and  business, 
although  it  may  be  coming,  because  the  Secretary-  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  report  of  his  Department,  said  very  frankly, 
according  to  recent  reports,  that  the  control  of  agriculture 
was  the  first  step;  that  the  other  steps  were  control  of 
industry  and  of  labor.  It  may  be  that  such  a  thing  is  com- 
ing, but  it  will  not  be  with  my  consent.    It  may  be  that  the 
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pro(  luce 


tlie 


time  wiH  ccme  when  the  Government  will 
manufacturer  of  Massachusetts — and,  I  trus 
Implement  people  also  If  the  Government  is 
a  course — as  to  what  amount  they  shall 
they  shall  do  with  it  after  it  is  produced,  and 
all  sign  contracts  to  the  effect  that  if  they  dc 
Government's  dictation  they  shall  meet  the 
Government.    TTiat  may  happen. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.    I  do   not   fear   that 
would  try  to  control  production  in  industry 
try  seems  to  be  able  to  control  itself  in  a 
cited  yesterday,  for  instance,  there  Is  in 
large  factory  where  hog  wire  is  manufactured , 
sells  its  commodities  to  the  farmer.    The 
of  that  factory  perceived  that  the  price  of 
40  cents,  and  would  not  remain  at  $1.20,  it 
production  of  the  factory  to  suit  the  de^mani 
ent  conditions  I  do  not  fear  that  the 
have  to  control  business  as  we  are  now 
agricultiffe,  because  I  contend  that 
what  business  is  doing.    The  farmers  are 
cannot  be  organized. 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  should  be  quite  willing  to 
mcnt  assist  the  farmer  in  any  voluntary 
ment.    Leave  the  farmer  free  to  nm  his 
disposing  of  the  surplus. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  bill  does  provide 
control  of  production  in  the  case  of  corn, 
tobacco.    What  would  be  the  suggestion  of 
Idaho? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  will  deal  with  that  latei 
that  suggestion  may  be.  the  Senator  will  no' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Very  weU. 

Mr.  BORAH.    On  page  25,  beginning  in 
provision: 


to  the  shoe 
to  the  f aim- 
to  adopt  such 
and  what 
will  make  them 
not  follow  the 
disfavor  of  the 


Government 

because  indus- 

measure.    As  I 

Spt^ingfleld,  HI.,  a 

and  the  owner 

mojnent  the  owner 

was  down  to 

slijaply  limited  the 

Under  pres- 

Goverhment  will  ever 

tiying  to  control 

agriculture  cannot  do 

nqt  organized  and 

hjftve  the  Govem- 
co  operative  move- 
faim,  but  assist  in 

for  a  voluntary 

wheat,  rice,  and 

the  Senator  from 

But  whatever 
accept  it. 

liile  9.  there  is  this 


The  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  make  available  during 
at  least  a  normal  supply  of  the  commodity  and 
It  be  leas  than  the  normal  supply  for  the  comn^odlty 
deducting,  first,  the  carrv-over  available  for 
the  quantity  not  produced  for  market,  nor.  on 
it   In   any   case   be   greater   than   the   ever 
level  similarly  adjusted. 


tie 


marJ  et 
th> 
-normil 


On  page  26.  subdivision  (e)  provides; 


fcr 


The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  the  State 
ecnnmlttees  of  farmers  hereinafter  provided.  ''^ 
quotas  which  shall  fix  the  quantity  of  the  c 
be  marketed  from  the  farm.    Such  farm  mar 
established  for  each  farm  on  which  the  farmer 
cooperator)  la  engaged  In  producing  the  commo<Ll 


rketi  ng 
(' 


This  language  appears  on  page  28: 


fanmer 


(b)   It  shall  be  a  violation  of  law  for  any 
any  M^ft^'r  agrlculttiral  practice  that  affects 
commerce,  and  for  each  such  violation  the  : 
to  pay  an  excess-marketing  penalty,  at  the  folic  wing 
cent  of  the  parity  price  as  proclaimed  at  the  beg 
keting  year  by  the  Secretary  under  this  act  -•* 
time  of  the  violation.     Such  penalties  shall 
States  and  shall  be  payable  to  and  collected  by 


between 


judgm  ent 
The 


Now  we  come  to  the  broad  distinction 
of  the  Individual  industrial  people,  to  whom 
frotn  Louisiana  referred,  and  the  farmers. 
•  They  may  have  entered  Into  a   contract 
reduce  production.    That  is  probably  one 
sometimes  indulged  in.    It  can  only  be  don< 
there  is  a  practical  monopoly.    But  they 
them  to  impose  a  penalty,  a  fine,  a 
and  with  power  to  execute  the  judgment. 
the  provisions  of  the  bUl,  Is,  In  the  first 
to  a  limitation  upon  the  number  of  acres 
plant  or  sow.    Secondly,  he  is  limited  under 
confines  him  further  in  his  operation; 
goes  beyond  any  of  the  limitations  he  Is 
emment  to  prosecution  and  to  fine.    I  am 
this  measure  is  deficient  in  any  respect  as 
pulsory  control,  if  that  Is  what  Is  disturbing 
from  Louisiana.    I  think  it  is  sufficient 


December  3 


or  the  commodity 

marketing  year 

In  no  event  shall 

adjusted  by 

ing  and,  second. 

other  hand,  shall 

granary   supply 


county,  and  local 

farm   marketing 

com|nodlty  which  may 

Lg  quotas  shall  be 

whether  or  not  a 

,y  for  market. 


to  engage  In 

or  foreign 

shall  be  liable 

rate;   50  p>er- 

nning  of  the  mar- 

In  effect  at  the 

to  the  United 

ihe  Secretary. 


In  »rstate 
fanaer 


ai  d 
accrue 


the  action 
the  Senator 


voluntarily  to 

of  the  practices 

however,  where 

ijave  nobody  over 

of  the  court, 

farmer,  under 

subjected 

which  he  shall 

a  contract  which 

thirdly,  if  he 

by  his  Gov- 

lot  claiming  that 

an  act  for  com- 

the  Senator 

public  control. 


in  stance. 


aid 
subjected 


f<ir 


I  think  that  is  exactly  what  it  does  do-  and  if  we  are  going 
to  have  public  control,  for  control  of  the  farmer.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  bill:  I  think  it  is  as  pood  as  can  be  wntien 
on  that  theory.  . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yi-ld. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  reference  to  the  control  features. 
as  I  suggested  a  few  minutes  ago,  there  is  no  control  of  pro- 
duction insofar  as  corn  and  wheat  are  concerned,  nor  is  there 
with  reference  to  tobacco  and  :ire.  The  only  real  control 
feature  included  in  the  bill  is  with  reference  to  cotton.     That 

is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  if  there  1.=;  no  control  in  the 
various  features,  if  they  are  simply  window  dressing,  why 
not  confine  the  puni.?hment  and  the  limitation  to  the  quota? 
Why  not  say  to  the  farmer.  "You  m.ay  produce  what  you 
please.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  State  of  Idaho  may 
increase  its  acreage  if  it  pleases.  But  it  may  not  .ship  in 
interstate  commerce  beyond  a  certain  amount."  But  there 
is  control.  If  the  farmer  breaks  over  he  is  heralded  by  his 
Government  as  an  outlaw,  puni-shed  in  ways  that  would  bring 
great  injury  if  not  ruin,  i  am  not  .--urpri.sed  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  soften  the  blow. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly  what  the  quotas  will 
accomplish  if  they  are  voted  by  the  farmers.  That  is  the 
very  point.  With  particular  reference  to  wheaf  and  com, 
it  is  only  after  the  quota  ha.s  been  established  that  those 
commodities  cannot  be  shipped  m  interstate  commerce. 
That  is  goinR  to  be  provided  by  a  referendum  of  those  pro- 
ducing such  comm.odities.  The  quotas  for  the  other  com- 
modities are  fixed  in  a  different  manner  but  in  effect  the 
sam/e  object  will  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  then  if  that  is  tme.  why  ex- 
ercise the  unknown  political  power  of  having  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  say  to  the  State  of  Idaho,  "the  amount  of 
acreage  which  you  .^hall  reduce  in  re<pect  to  wheat  produc- 
tion 01  corn  planting  shall  be  so  and  so"?  What  is  it  there 
for?  It  is  there  as  a  blanket  power,  a  beginning,  the 
foundation  of  that  control  which  finally  reach. s  down  to 
the  individual  farm.  And,  make  no  mistake,  the  Depart- 
ment will  use  it. 
1  Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  Pres.dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Does  the  Senator  con.=:tniP  the  provision 
with  reference  to  base  acreage  to  apply  to  a  noncooperator? 
Mr.  BORAH.  No:  I  did  not  do  that.  But  I  have  under- 
taken to  show  that  if  he  :s  not  a  cooperator  he  has  the  dis- 
favor of  his  Government  and  works  under  the  blackmail  of 
hi.s  Government. 

Mr.  McGILL.  He  is  in  the  same  situation  as  he  would  be 
if  there  was  not  a  loan  prcsram  or  an  agricultural  program. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  go  forward  and  do  as  he  sees  fit.  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  cannot  limit  his  prcxiurtion 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  think  the  Senator  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
when  I  began  my  remarks. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  was  here,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator 
began  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  undertook  to  show  that  if  the  farmer  was 
not  a  cooperator.  if  he  did  not  sign  the  contract  and  become 
a  cooperator.  that  the  Government  in  the  very  initiation 
of  this  matter  advised  him  that  all  loan  check.s  and  all 
soil-conservation  payments  would  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McGILL.  And  that  v.-ou;d  be  true  if  there  w^re  no 
soil-conservation  act  or  no  provision  for  cooperation  in  this 
bilL  In  other  words.  I  make  the  point  that  he  can  go  for- 
ward and  do  as  he  is  doing  now  if  he  sees  fit:  he  can  plant 
whatever  he  wants  to  plant.  He  docs  no:  have  to  become  a 
cooperator,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  determination 
of  the  base  acreage  is  not  binding  on  him. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  the  soil-conservaticn  law, 
whatever  may  be  its  legitimacy,  is  in  existence.  It  is  in 
operation.  The  whole  Nation  is  interested  in  conserving  the 
soil  of  this  country.  If  a  farmer  is  practicing  Fuch  metliods 
as  to  destroy  his  soil,  the  Government  li  inieresct;d  m  setuig 
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that  the  soil  of  the  country  is  preserved.  That  is  a  matter 
of  public  interest.  Yet  under  this  measure,  if  a  mian  does 
not  Sign  the  contract  he  is  withdrawn  from  all  favors  with 
reference  to  soil  conservation  and  he  is  told  to  do  as  he 
pka^^es  so  far  as  soil  con.servation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  further 
yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  As  I  understand  it.  under  the  soil-con- 
pervation  prograni  a  farmer  is  required  to  make  certain 
diversion  of  acreage,  or  comply  with  certain  regulations 
with  reference  to  his  farming  operation,  before  he  is  entitled 
to  soil-conservation  paj-ments.  Am  I  correct  about  that? 
Mr.  BORAH.     I  tliink  so. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Then  there  Is  some  control,  even  under 
soil  conservation,  with  reference  to  production  of  commodi- 
ties, is  there  not;  and  is  there  not  a  base  acreage  established 
under  the  soil -conservation  program? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Why  should  not  a  farmer  be  permitted  to 
exercise  his  judgment  with  reference  to  soil  conservation,  and 
In  exercising  his  judgment  in  favor  of  soU  conservation,  if 
he  receives  a  favor  in  one  instance  from  the  Government, 
why  should  he  not  receive  the  favor  In  all  instances?  You 
here  use  them  as  a  club  to  drive  him  to  this  program. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Whatever  soil-conservation  program  there 
is  now,  the  fanner,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  any  benefits 
under  it.  must  comply  with  it,  so  that  the  element  of  com- 
pulsion, so  far  as  that  element  alone  is  concerned,  is  in  line 
with  the  soil-conservation  program. 

Mr.  BORAH  Going  back  to  the  subject  I  was  discussing. 
I  read  subdivision  (e)  on  page  30,  as  follows: 

(e>  Farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  wheat  or  com  shall 
fiirnlsh  siich  proof  of  their  acreage,  yield,  storage,  and  marketing 
of  the  commodity  In  the  form  of  records,  marketing  cards, 
reports  storage  under  seal,  or  otherwise  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  section  and  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary.  Any  farmer  falling  to  furnish  such 
proofs  In  the  manner  and  within  the  time  provided  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100. 

I  read  the  provision  on  page  58: 

Arv  person  who  knowingly  violates  any  rt-gnlatlon  made  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
arid  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100  fcr  such,  offense 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  pro- 
viding that  the  violation  of  a  regulation  or  a  rule  made  by 
a  department  shall  be  punishable  as  a  criminal  offense.  It 
is  ail  wrong,  and  had  it  not  been  for  one  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  think  it  would  have  been  eliminated.  In 
a  case  coming  up  from  Wyoming  the  Supreme  Court  indi- 
rectly approved  of  the  practice,  but  the  case  gave  suflBcient 
precedent  for  further  legislation  along  that  line.  But  to 
say  to  an  individual  conducting  his  private  business  in  a 
perfectly  legitimate  way  and  for  a  desired  end,  that  he  shall 
be  subject  to  a  rule  or  a  regulation  established  by  the  De- 
partment for  the  regulation  of  that  business,  and  be  pun- 
ishable a.s  a  criminal  in  case  he  violates  it,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  only  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  but  it  is  supremely 
unjust  and  supremely  unfair.  It  is  the  most  tyrannical  thing 
that  could  be  provided  for  under  color  of  law.  It  is  an  obli- 
gation upon  the  farmer  with  which  it  is  impossible  for  a 
farmer  to  comply.     It  is  annoying,  pestering,  unjust,  and 

a  cruel  thing. 

I  venture  to  say  that  after  the  bill  shall  have  been  enacted 
into  law  and  as  regulations  are  established  in  connection 
With  it  from  time  to  time,  that  not  over  half  a  dozen  Sena- 
tors will  know  what  those  regulations  are.  We  are  here,  in 
close  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  the 
farmer  out  on  his  farm  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  miles 
away  engaged  in  what  he  knows  is  a  legitimate  business,  if 
he  violates  the  regulations,  is  subject  to  a  fine  and  made  a 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  There  is  your  control 
brought  down  to  its  supreme  impertinence. 

I  now  call  attention  to  page  81  of  the  bilL 

\ 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  question  before  he  leaves  that  particular  pomt  of  viola- 
tion of  regulations? 

Mr.  BORAH.     Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  call  attention  to  that  provision  on  page 
28  which  creates  a  liability  for  penalties  for  an  act  done,  even 
though  there  is  no  element  of  knowledge.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  knows  whether  the  committee  willfully  omitted  that 
element  of  knowledge  from  the  definition  of  an  unfair  agri- 
cultural practice  with  respect  to  these  particiUar  commodi- 
ties, wheat  and  corn?  Ttie  paragraph  the  Senator  refers  to 
relates  to  rice,  but  this  particular  one  I  refer  to  relates  to 
wheat  and  corn,  and  there  is  that  difference  betw^een  them, 
that  in  the  one  case  it  includes  the  common  scienter,  and  m 
the  other  it  omits  it.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  knows  whether 
that  was  done  intentionally  or  not? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  information  on 
that  subject.  I  presume  that  in  all  probability  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  wise  thing  to  do,  and  they  did  it.  I  assume  that;  for 
the  reason  that  attention  was  called  to  it  earlier  m  the  dis- 
cussion, and  no  suggestion  has  been  made  with  reference  to 
changing  it  or  omitting  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  reference  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Austin],  the 
differentiation  I  would  make  is  that  on  page  22  it  is  pro- 
vided that  any  farmer  who  has  excess  wheAt  and  corn  in 
store  can  sell  it.  He  can  do  so  deliberately,  voluntarily,  or  as 
he  chooses;  and  if  he  does,  then  he  pays  a  penalty.  Whereas 
the  other  section  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
makeo  it  a  criminal  offense  if  a  person  willfully  fails  to  keep 
the  records  referred  to.  The  former  relates  more  to  a  civil 
action  and  the  latter  to  a  criminal  action.  That  is.  a  penal 
provision  is  imposed  only  if  he  fails  to  keep  the  records.  In 
the  other  he  has  a  right  to  sell  his  excess  providing  he  pays 
the  penalty,  which  is  collected  by  civil  suit  should  payment 

be  refused. 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  now  call  attention  to  page  81.  paragraph 

(hi,   which  reads: 

(h)  No  pavment  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  farm  pursu- 
ant to  the  provirioni  of  t,hi5  act  and  of  sections  7  to  17  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Drir.cstlc  Allotment  Act.  as  amendfd.  wltli  re- 
BpecT  to  cotton  wheat,  com  tobarro.  snrt  nee  unlcs.^,  where  The 
area  of  cropland  on  the  ta.m\  permitB,  and  it  is  olherwi.se  fea- 
sible, practicable,  and  suitable,  in  accordance  with  repulation.s  pre- 
Bcnbed  bv  the  Secretary,  there  l.s  prowTi  on  such  farm  ari  acreuge 
of  food  and  feed  crops  .sufSclent  to  meet  home  consumption 
requirementa. 

The  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  advises  me  that  he  v.-as 
the  author  of  that  amendment.  It  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  pMlosophy  with  reference  to  this  bill.  It  involves 
more  complete  control.  But  let  us  see  what  it  means.  If 
a  farmer  fails  to  produce  on  his  farm  sufficient  for  home 
consumption  under  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Department  at  Washington  as  to  v;hat  is  necessary  for 
home  consiunption  and  what  he  should  produce,  whether 
cabbages,  artichokes,  or  potatoes,  and  in  what  amount,  if  he 
fails  to  conform  to  the  Secretary's  regiUations  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter,  all  favors  are  withdrawn  from  him 
under  this   proposed   act. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  what  that  means.  It  means 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  determine  for  every 
farm  producer  in  the  United  States  what  it  is  nece.ssary  for 
him  to  produce  on  his  farm  for  home  consiunption.  The 
Secretary  fixes  the  rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to 
how  the  farmer  shall  produce  and  what  amount  he  shall 
produce.  It  would  take  a  half  million  men  to  oversee  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  and  to  determine  from  year  to 
year  what  is  necessary  for  home  con.sumption. 

I  understand  the  philosophy  back  of  the  proposition.  It 
is  a  sound  one.  I  think  the  farmers,  if  they  can,  should 
produce  for  home  consumption.  But  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  in  the  name  of  the  intelli^rcnce  and  judgment  of 
the  America  farmer,  and  in  the  name  of  free  agriculture. 
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v'ill 


will  you  not  leave  to  the  fanner  to  determlije 
raise  and  how  much  he  should  raise  to  feed  " 
mules,  and  his  dog?    This  is  not  drastic  cental 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  will  yield  in  Just  a  moment, 
upon  a  farmer  regulations  and  rules  prescribe  i 
tary.  to  determine  whether  he  can  product 
whether  his  farm  is  adapted  to  such  product 
as  to  the  amount  he  shall  ijroduce,  is  an  obligi  ition 
of  fulfillment  by  the  farmer  and  equally  impcjssible 
ment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    You 
the  farmer  had  just  escaped  from  the  home 
minded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President 

"^  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER    (Mr.  Dutty 
Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  th( 
Louisiana? 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  Senator  from  Id  alio 
stated  the  purpose  of  this  provision.     It  stri 
Secretary  would  have  the  right  to  impose 
as  a  further  condition  to  pasrments  with 
conservation  or  any  other  payments  imder 
The  authority  of  the  Secretary  extends  cnl 
or  not  the  land  is  adaptable  in  the  particula: 
purpose  of  growing  food  crops. 

Mr.  BORAH.     'Feasible,  practicable"  Is 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct;  "and 
Now  let  us  consider  the  far  Northwest,  w 
wheat  can  be  produced  in  certain  areas; 
testified;  that  is.  that  nothing  but  wheat 
If  it  can  be  shown  to  the  Secretary  that  it 
grow  food  crops  for  home  use,  that  it  is 
crops  to  be  grown,  of  course,  this  section 
such  an  area.    But  let  us  take  the  southern 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  shown  to  be  feasibU 
to  grow  foodstuffs  for  his  own  consumption. 
Agriculture  may  so  prescribe.    He  does  not 
the  farmer  shall  grow,  let  us  say,  beets 
grow  this.  that,  or  the  other.    But  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to  say  that 
can  be  grown.    The  farmer  must  produce 
he  consimies.    The  farmer  will  not  have 
ticular  food  that  he  does  not  usually 
be  asked  to  grow  cabbages  if  he  does  not 
he  does  like  cabbages  and  the  Secretary  de 
can  grow  them,  then  he  wiU  be  required 
stead  of  using  his  cash  money  he  derives  f rotn 
other  crops  to  purchase  a  supply  of 
main  object  of  the  provision,  and  that  is  th 
the  Secretary  will  have  the  right  to 
into  consideration  whether  or  not  the  lan^ 
crops  that  will  provide  food  for  the  farmer 
Mr.  BORAH.    Tlie  Senator  says  that  is 
Secretary's  power,  and  that  is  the  extent. 
he  may  control  and  direct  the  farmer  as  to 
for  him  to  do.    How  much  further  could 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No;  as  to  whether  the 
for  growing  certain  products  that  the 

Mr.  BORAH.    Exactly;  but  the  farmer  is 
earth  to  determine  that  fact.    Let  us  get 
fool  idea  that  the  farmers  of  the  United 
how  to  run  their  farms.    Itey  know  better 
else  in  the  world  how  to  run  their  farms 
farmers  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  they 
yond  all  other  fanners;  they  know  how 
know  how  to  use  their  farms,  and  I  do 
as  I  am  concerned,  to  place  over  them 
cannot  know  how  their  farms  should  be  rut 

Mr.  EULKNDER.    Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    Does    thfe 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  is  not  my  purposp  to  trll  the  Senate 

how  I  operate  the  two  farms  I  have  in  Louisiana,  but 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  do  not  care  to  havp  the  Senator  do  that. 
I  know  the  Senator  is  a  succo-s.sful  farmtr;  I  take  that  for 
granted,  at  least  for  the  purpo.se  nf  'his  areument. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  p<Mnl  is  that  so  long  a5  som.e  farm- 
ers have  guidance  they  can  do  wfii,  and  this  bill  will  ^hnw 
them  the  way  and  alTord  them  a  road  to  success  if  only  they 
follow  it. 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  do  net  care  to  go  into  that  m.atter. 
Mr.  ELI.ENDER.     V^ry   well. 

Mr.  BORAH.  II  the  Senator  will  excuse  me,  I  am  dis- 
cuvsine  th?  bill. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  m.erely  wanted  to  show  that  some 
farmjers  need  guardians.  Th<'V  are  unorganized  and  lh:s 
will  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  doint;  their  work  m.nre 
m  unison. 

Mr.  BORAH  I  presume  so.  I  have  seen  several  of  them; 
some  of  them  are  in  the  S°na^e.     [  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  briefly  into  this  mat'er  for 
the  purpose  of  determ.imng  the  extent  of  control  of  the 
farmer  in  this  bill. 

The  able  Senator   from  Loub^^iana,  in  thf>  opening  of  h:s 
speech  the   other   day,  dwelt  earnestly  upon   the   desire   of 
the  Democratic  Party  to  serve  the  m.a.s^e.N.      I  have  no  de- 
sire to  take  issue  with  him  uixin  that  point  at   this  time; 
but.  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  and  so  far  a.,  the  idea 
of  crop  control  is  concerned,   there  is  no  partisan.^hip   in- 
volved.     The  idea  of  crop  con' ml,   and  the  philosophy  of 
reduction  of  foocLstufls  m  the  mid.,t   of  hunger,  orig'nattd 
in  the  previous  administration.     -Mr   Hoover  was  the  author 
of  that  doctrine.      He  was  the  fir.,t  man  not  only  in   the 
I   history  of  the  United  States  but  m  the  hi.-tory  of  the  world 
to   propose   scarcity   as   a  remedy   for    economic    ills.     The 
!  whole  world  for  3.000  years  ha.s  been  mventmg  machinery 
I   and  applying  itself  in  every  way  to  prtxluce  more  and  mere 
!   in   order   that   the   human   family    might   live   in   ordinary 
decency.     If   there   is   any   slory   in    the   philosophy   which 
we  are  now  proposing  to  enact   info  law,   that   glory  must 
be  shared  with  thr  previous  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  was  oppo.sed  to  it  at  the  time  and  I  am  r pposed  to  it  now. 
Let   us    look    at    the    Democratic    platforni.     It    would    be 
a  good  idea  for  the  Democratic   Party   to   get   back  to   its 
pledges.     I    read    first    from    the    Republican    platform,    as 
follows: 

The  fur.dan.cr.tal  problem  of  American  agriculture  Is  the  con- 
trol of  production  to  such  volume  as  wUl  balance  supply  uth 
deniarid. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  y.eld  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yiild. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  Senator  is  reading  from  the  Republi- 
can platform,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  am  now  reading  from  the  Republican 
platform,  but  I  ?-m  going  to  read  from  the  Democratic  plat- 
form and  compare  the  two. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Is  what  the  Senator  has  read  in  the  Re- 
publican platform? 

Mr.  BORAH.     It  is  in  the  Republican  platform. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Then  the  Republicans  ought  to  get  back  to 
their  platform  pledges. 

Mr.  BOP^H.  Yes;  those  who  supported  the  platform.  I 
presume,  "rhould  do  so.  i Laughter.!  But  that  platform  was 
repudiated,  so  there  is  not  much  of  an  obligation  to  :tar.d 
by  it.    I  repeat  the  statement  in  the  platform: 

The  fundamental  problem  of  American  agriculture  Is  the  control 
of  production  to  such  volume  a.s  will  bulance  s\ippiy  with  dfmand. 

At  the  time  that  platform  was  adopted  50  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  were  living  on  less  than  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  Presid'-nt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 
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Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.    BAFIKLEY.    In    what    year    was    that    platform 

adopted? 

Mr.  BORAH.    It  was  adopted  in  1932. 
Now  we  turn  to  the  Democratic  platform,  from  which  I 
read: 

We  condemn  the  extravagance  of  the  Farm  Board.  Its  disas- 
trous action  which  made  the  Qovernment  a  fspeculator  In  larra 
products,  and  the  unsound  policy  of  restricting  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  the  demands  of  domestic  markets. 

There  is  the  policy  which  this  administration  sanctioned. 
And  you  now  reject  your  platform  and  adopt  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Hoover. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  objection  which  I  have  to 
this  bill.  I  shall  discuss  it  quite  briefly  at  this  time.  We 
are  facing.  Mr.  President,  a  winter  during  which  literally 
miUions  of  people  will  be  without  sufficient  food.  Not 
merely  persons  on  the  actual  relief  rolls  but  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  milUons.  of  others  are  Uving  on  less  than 
that  which  would  constitute  a  decent  standard  of  Uving. 
We  are  facing  a  winter  during  which  millions  of  children 
will  be  kept  out  of  school  because  of  insufficient  food  or 
insufficient  clothes  to  enable  them  to  attend.  Many  of  the 
staple  American  foods  are  now,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
off  the  American  table.  At  least  40.000,000  people  look  with 
worry  and  deep  fear  upon  the  coming  winter.  They  are 
experiencing  the  sad  plight  of  those  who  live  in  a  land  of 
plenty — but  it  is  aU  just  beyond  the  reach  of  them.  It 
brings  us  to  the  proposition  of  whether  the  limit  of  our 
abihty  is  to  continue  to  reduce  the  food  which  the  people 
need  and  that  from  which  clothes  are  made  for  those  who 

£Lr6  ill-clftci. 

What  was  it  that  brought  disaster  to  the  American 
farmer?  It  was  not  his  fault.  He  was  Industrious.  He 
was  energetic.  He  had  produced.  He  was  ready  to  feed 
the  American  people.  That  which  brought  disaster  to  the 
farmer  was  the  fact  that  the  economic  system  under  which 
we  live  had  reduced  nearly  one-half  of  our  people  to  the 
very  utmost  limits  in  the  adverse  direction  of  purchasirxg 
power;  the  millions  who  were  unable  to  buy  that  which 
they  sorely  neded. 

In  1929,  one  of  the  greatest  wealth-producing  years  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  facts  and  figures  now 
disclose  that  nearly  70  percent  of  the  people  had  their 
purchasing  power  reduced  to  the  very  minimum  and  were 
Uving  upon  the  bare  necessities  of  life— forty  to  fifty  million 
below  the  necessities  of  life. 

It  is  said  that  in  1929  that  the  late  Mr.  MeUon— and  I 
menUon  him  not  in  disrespect  but  as  an  illustration  of  monop- 
olistic systems — was  estimated  to  be  worth  $500,000,000.  I 
say  "estimated."  He  himself  did  not  know  the  extent  of  his 
wealth.  While  he  was  worth  $500,000,000  there  were  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  who  could  not 
supply  their  tables  with  what  they  needed  to  eat.  Under 
those  conditions  how  long  can  a  repubUc  exist,  how  long  can 
a  free  goverrmient  be  maintained,  how  long  can  a  free  society 
be  preserved?  Yet,  my  friends,  the  limit  of  our  efforts  in  this 
matter  is  to  continue  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  those  people 
who  are  now  in  need  to  get  sufficient  upon  which  to  live. 

It  seems  to  me,  without  criticizing  anybody,  knowing  my 
own  shortcomings,  that  in  dealing  with  these  questions  we 
fail  to  get  the  national  viewpoint.  We  fail  to  include  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  We  see  groups,  and  we  undertake  to  legis- 
late for  groups  without  a  clear  imderstanding  of  what  effect 
that  legislation  may  have  upon  other  groups  or  upon  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  know  that  the  farmer  needs  help.  I  know  that  he  should 
have  it.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  if  we  increase  the  prices  on 
the  farm  without  making  any  provision  for  compensation  to 
those  who  must  pay  the  increased  prices  we  are  doing  a  great 
injustice  to  almost  one-half  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  feel  that  we  can  help  the  fanner  and  at  the  same  time  do 
Justice  to  those  who  must  also  have  our  consideration. 

We  have  in  the  bill  a  provision  for  what  is  called  the  ever- 
normal  granary.    That  is  not  a  new  idea.    The  Chinese,  long 


before  the  birth  of  Christ,  had  what  they  called  an  ever- 
constant  granary.  Joseph,  that  brilliant  Hebrew  leader,  also 
bad  a  granary.  But  neither  the  Chinese  nor  Joseph  ever 
conceived  of  the  idea  of  associating  an  ever-normal  granary 
with  a  reducticHi  of  the  production  of  foodstuffs.  Their  plan 
was  to  produce,  put  it  in  the  granary,  feed  the  hungry.  Iced 
those  who  needed  it.  but  not  to  reduce  producUon  at  Mio 
same  time  they  were  undertaking  to  care  for  tlie  hungry.  I 
think  the  ever-normal  granary  has  its  place  at  this  time,  but 
I  want  it  used  to  take  care  of  those  now  in  need  and  not 
kept  locked  and  sealed  until  a  diought  comes,  which  may 
never  come. 

The  President  said  sometime  ago,  according  to  the  press, 
that 'if  we  had  sufficient  foodstuffs  and  sufficient  raw  ma- 
terials for  clothuig,  so  wc  might  feed  and  clothe  the  people 
of  the  United  States  on  a  decent  standard,  we  would  hftve 
to  ha^■e  43,000,000  producing  acres  in  addition  to  what  we 
have.  The  Brookings  Institution  estimated  it  at  23,000.000 
acres.  It  is  immaterial  which,  because  the  fact  is  that  today 
we  are  producing  less  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
people  to  have. 

I  would  use  the  ever-normal  granary,  bat  I  would  not  in- 
terfere with  natural  production.  I  would  use  the  ever-normal 
granary  for  the  purpose  ol  gathering  up  the  surplus,  separat- 
ing the  surplus  from  the  domestic  requirements,  putting  the 
surplus  in  control  and  either  using  it  lor  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing those  who  need  it  or  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing foreign  markets  at  whatever  price  I  could  get. 

To  pursue  a  poUcy  of  reduction  of  production  which  has 
no  regard  whatever  for  the  milhons  of  hungry  people  in  the 
United  States  wiU  not  long  benefit  the  American  farmer. 
Why?     It  means  a  constant  reduction  of   the   purchasing 
power  of  more  people  in  the  United  States.    It  means  that 
in  another  few  years  we  will  have  to  have  smother  reduction 
of  production.    As  Mr.  Wallace  said  in  his  Memphis  speech, 
the  program  of  reduction  of  production  necessarily  means  a 
rereduction  of  production  every  so  often  in  order  to  main- 
tain prices.     That,  Mr.  President,  means  national  suicide. 
To  reduce  production  today,  with  the  falling  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people  under  our  present  system,  and 
reduce  production  again  next  year  or  the  next  few  years. 
I  repeat,  would  be  national  suicide.    We  are  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  engaged  in  pursuing  any  such  philosophy.    All 
other  nations  and  all  other  people  are  seeking  to  increase 
production  and  are  seeking  to  increase  the  production  of 
foodstuffs.     They  are  enlarging  their  acreages  all  over  the 
world.    Iliey  are  taking  our  markets  from  us.    Thry  hr.ve 
already  taken  from  our  cotton  producers  the   market   for 
some  seven  or  pprhaps  ten  million  bales  of  cotton. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does    the    Senator    from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 
Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  is  making  a  very  interesting 
speech  on  the  philosophy  of  scarcity  and  abundance.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  admit  it  is  true  that  of  those  nations 
which  are  increasing  their  farm  production  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  are  nations  which  have  heretofore  been  re- 
quired to  purchase  in  foreign  markets  what  they  lacked  in 
their  own  production,  and  that  a  drive  has  been  made  in  all 
those  countries  to  increase  their  production  in  order  that 
they  may  become  self-sufficient? 

To  Germany,  Italy,  and  India — and  I  have  particular  refer- 
ence to  Italy — there  was  a  time  when  the  farmers  of  Ken- 
tucky sent  50,000.000  pounds  of  tobacco.  Following  the  war 
Italy  inaugurated  a  program  to  make  Italy  self-sufficient  in 
the  production  of  tobacco.  In  that  way  they  took  a  very 
substantial  market  away  from  the  people  of  Kentucky  for 
that  tobacco. 

It  is  not  true  that  any  nation  has  an  unsalable  surplus 
without  a  market  and  has,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  entered 
upon  a  program  further  to  increase  the  production  of  a  sur- 
plus and  therefore  make  it  unsalable. 

Ml-.  BORAH.  I  do  not  know  of  any  countiT  which  has  a 
surplus.    It  may  have  a  surplus  of  a  particular  commodi^. 
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like  coffee  In  BrazQ,  but  of  the  general 
whJch  we  are  dealing  I  know  of  no  country 
plus.    I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  natloi^ 
forward  and  undertaking  to  become  self 
taking  our  markets  away  from  us, 
will  aid  them  to  get  more  of  our  markets. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  Senator  said  we 
The  Senator  does  not  consider  in  that 
modi  ties  as  cotton,  of  which  we  have  a  surp 
true  that  if  everybody  in  the  United  State: 
the  cotton  they  might  be  able  to  use.  we  mi 
the  cotton  we  might  reasonably  produce 
mean  a  long  process  of  education  not  only  in 
ton  products,  but  in  the  economic 
products,  which  may  come  about  some  day 
certain  it  will  ever  come  about.    As  long 
under  our  economic  system,  consimie  the 
duce  or  the  tobacco  we  produce,  it  seems 
either  must  find  a  market  for  it  outside  of 
or  we  must  curtail  production;  or  if  we  ar<; 
the  production,  assuming  we  have  a  surplu; 
some  way  by  which  it  may  be  distributed  to 
whether  by  way  of  wearing  apparel  or  food. 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator's  remedy 
situation?    Assuming  that  we  ought   to 
country  all  the  food  we  produce,  assuming 
our  people  may  be  underfed  and  underclotl^ed 
Senator's  economic   program?    I   ask  this 
great  respect  for  the  SenatOT's  views  on  this 
jecta.  and  for  his  stncolty.    What  sort  of 
ttae  Senalor  Inaogunte  In  order  that  tho^ 
underclothed  people  may  obtain  this  surplu  t 
produce  if  we  are  to  continue  to  produce  it 

Mr.  BORAH.    MT.  President,  basically  I 
place,  give  the  American  market  exclusively 
farmer.     Secondly.  I  would  proceed  to 
theory  of  separating  the  domestic  needs 
needs.    I  would  deal  with  the  question  of 
would  not  interfere  with  production, 
farmer ;  but  I  would  as  a  Government,  where 
to  assist  in  disposing  of  these  surpluses,  tak ; 
the  market  and  separate  it  from  the  domestij; 

Mr.  BARKUry.    Would  that  involve  the 
chase  of  these  surpluses? 

Mr.  BORAH.    It  might  and  It  might 
instance,  we  could  simply  Issue  a  certificate 
the  amount  of  surplus  which  was  taken  off 
he  could  either  hold  it  (»  the  farm  or  the 
hold  it,  but  If  we  used  It  for  the  purpose  of 
which  we  should,  of  course  It  would  Involve 
buying  it. 

BCr.  BARKLEY.    Of  course,  because  the 
not  eat  or  wear  the  certlflcate  which 
holding  from  the  market  of  whatever 
Tolved  in  the  certlflcate.    So  if  the  surpliis 
from  consumption,  of  course,  it  will  be  withliel< 
the  Senator's  theory,  from  those  who  need 
dtotrtbnted  among  those  who  need  it.  how 
triboted  unless  the  OovcnuiWDt  ttaelf 
nme  way  dispenses  that  food  and  clothing 
are  unfed  and  uzxdothed? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
■Irti  iimiit     I  said  that  w»  would  isne  a 
•nrpliiB,  and  wlien  we  used  the  stuff  for  the 
iDg  the  poor,  and  so  forth,  we  would  buy  it 
Mr.  BARKLEY.   That  is.  the  Government 
pajfo-it. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Yes;  exactly.    I  would  pay 
feed  the  needy  rather  than  pay  out  our 
more  dUScuIt  to  get  food. 

Cotton  stands  in  a  category  by  Itself. 
years  we  have  had  20  percent  or  less  of 
We  have  had  about  8  or  9  percent  suridus  o 
bad  posrtWy  1  percent  or  1 V4  percent  surplui 
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is  this  so-called  surplus?  In  m^-  opinion,  the  Government 
could  handle  that  surplus  infinitely  better  by  separating  it 
from  the  domestic  market  and  u-sing  it  dm  the  Government 
must  use  either  that  or  something  else  to  keep  the  people 
from  going  hungry. 

Somebody  read  the  other  day  from  a  hearing  the  state- 
ment by  some  farmer  that  that  theory  was  all  right,  but  that 
we  were  facing  realities,  facing  fact.v  and  we  iiad  to  deal 
with  them,  and  therefore  we  could  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  hungry.  I  say,  Mr.  Pres.d.nt,  that  the  most  .-stu- 
pendous fact  and  reality  m  this  country  today  is  the  thirty 
or  forty  million  people  who.  the  Pre.-idenr  say.s,  are  im-ioffl- 
ciently  fed.  That  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  ignore;  and  if 
it  takes  every  dollar  in  the  Treasury,  we  shall  have  to  take 
care  of  that  fact  if  we  are  going  to  preserve  this  Republic. 
Every  dictatorship  in  Europe  is  the  child  of  want  and  hunger 
and  misery.  A  people  will  suffer  long,  but  hunsrer  and  sick- 
ness and  roofless  sleeping  places  have  a  corroding  effect  upon 
the  moral  fiber  and  the  patriott.^m  of  a  people. 

We  cannot  permit  this  condition  to  continue  from  year  to 
year  and  from  decade  to  decade,  or  we  .shall  rear  a  class 
of  human  beings  who  are  full  ol  disturbance  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  is  a  reality.  That  u  a  fact.  It  is  a  fact 
with  which  we  must  deal,  regardless  of  what  it  costs. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  further 

jrield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  further  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  referred  to  the  small  sur- 
plus of  wheat  during  ttie  past  few  years.  Of  course  we  real- 
ize tliat  that  was  due  in  part  to  weather  conditions. 

Mf.  BORAH.     Oh.  no! 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Because  up  until  3  or  4  years  ago  we 
had,  on  the  average,  an  annual  surplus  of  about  200,000.000 
bushels  of  wheat.  We  raised,  as  I  recall,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  800.000.000  bushels  annually,  and  we  were  able  to 
consume  among  our  own  ptxjple  about  600.000.000  bushels, 
which  left  about  200.000.000  bushels.  The.^e  figures  are  not 
exact,  but  in  round  figures  that  statenicr.t  is  correct.  This 
year  we  have  produced  a  larger  crop  of  wheat  than  we  have 
produced  in  any  year  for  the  past  5  years. 

I  am  asking  these  questions  in  good  faith,  because  I  realize 
than  as  long  as  there  are  hungry  p^-ople  m  this  country  there 
mast  either  be  Government  provision  for  their  support,  or 
we  shall  have  to  inaugurate  some  sort  of  economic  system 
that  will  enable  ♦hem  to  support  them.selvfs.  It  has  been 
largely  through  that  theory  tha^  I  hav'>  voted  and  all  of  as 
havie  voted  for  work  relief  and  work  programs  that  would 
enable  these  people  to  earn  a  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  hold  up  their  heads  in  decency  and  .self-respect 
like  all  other  people,  at  least  under  the  theory  that  they  are 
earning  what  they  get. 

If  we  may  assume  that  we  have  an  annual  normal  sur- 
plus of  some  200.000,000  bu.'heLs  of  wheat,  which  probably 
will  be  progressively  reduced  as  we  increase  our  population 
unless  we  increase  our  production,  does  the  Senalor  feel 
that  the  Government  ought  to  buy  the  200,000,000  bushels 
extra,  and,  through  some  method  of  its  own.  distribute  that 
siUTJlus  in  the  form  of  bread  or  flour  or  food  in  one  way 
or  another  to  these  people  who  are  unable  to  buy  it  because 
In  some  way,  through  our  economic  system,  nobody  has  been 
able  to  devise  a  way  by  which  they  may  earn  their  living  by 
working  in  private  industry  or  elsewhere?  What  are  we 
to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  disagree  with  the  last 
statement  of  the  Senator.  We  have  been  able  to  devise 
methods,  but  we  have  not  had  the  courage  to  put  them  into 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  the  average  surplus  of 
wheat  for  the  past  10  years  prior  to  this  year  was  about 
20  percent  of  the  crop:  and  bear  in  mind  that  jast  prior 
to  the  World  War  we  were  shipping  abroad  only  about 
50.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum.  The  farmer  had 
accommodated   himself   to    the    situation;    but    during   the 
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World  War  the  farmers  were  encouraged  to  increase  acreage, 
to  increase  production,  and  since  that  time  the  siuplus  has 
been  larger. 

It  has  been  only  about  20  percent.    Now.  the  Senator  asks 
me  if  I  would  take  that  surplus  off  the  market  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government.     I  would  take  it  off  the  market  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  so  long  as  there  were  people  in 
the  United  States  who  were  in  need  of  it  for  use. 
Mr.  LOGAN.     Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Does    the    Senator    from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky? 
Mr.  BORAH.    In  just  a  minute. 

Let  me  say  here  that  we  are  disturbed  as  to  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  the  cost  of  this  bm.  Nobody  knows  what 
it  will  cost.  Nobody  knows  what  the  taxpayers  will  have  to 
pay  under  this  bill.  Let  us  assume  that  it  Is  a  billion  dol- 
lars if  the  bill  is  made  effective.  I  can  find  competent  men 
who  have  studied  this  question  who  will  tell  us  that  we  can 
take  these  sui-pluses  outside  of  cotton  and  deal  with  them 
effectively  for  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  let  those  get  them 
who  need  them.  Instead  of  that,  shall  we  pay  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  for  the  reducUon  of  that  which  thoy  need,  when 
we  could  feed  them  with  a  billion  dollars  that  which  they 
need,  and  the  farmer  would  still  have  his  price? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  Senator,  of  course,  realizes  that  the 
more  effective  this  bill  becomes  in  the  control  of  production 
the  less  it  will  cost  out  of  the  Treasiuy? 
Mr.  BORAH.     Ye6. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Because  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  solve  at  least  the  question  of  price;  and  the  more  satis- 
factory the  solution  as  to  price  is  the  less  wiU  be  the  require- 
ment of  the  Government  to  indulge  in  payments. 

Mr    BORAH.    There   is  another  cost  about   the   matter 
which  increases.    I  understand  now  it  costs  $40,000,000  per 
annum  to  administer  $400,000,000  of  soU  conservation. 
Mr.  LOGAN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does    the    Senator    from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  frcan  Kentucky? 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  The  point  the  Senator  has  raised  which 
disturbs  mc  most  is  his  statement  that  the  reduction  of  pro- 
duction for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  prices  will  eventu- 
ally result  in  national  suicide.  That  is  the  weakness  of  the 
legislation  embodied  in  this  bilL  But  is  it  not  also  true  that 
if  farmers  are  contlnuoiisly  required  to  produce  crops  at  less 
than  cost,  that  wiU  destroy  the  farming  industi-y,  and  will 
not  that  likewise  result  in  national  suicide? 

Mr,  BORAH.    Yes;   I  agree  perfectly  with  the  Senator. 
I  have  no  intention  of  interfering  with  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  farmer  in  this  matter.    When  I  say  I  would  take  the 
surplus  off  the  market  and  deal  with  it,  I  have  in  mind  the 
fact  that  with  the  svuplus  ol  the  market  the  fanner  would 
get  a  reasonable  price  for  his  product. 
Mr.  LOGAN.    I  agree  with  the  Senator  about  that. 
Mr!  GREEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The    PRESIDING    0FFIC:ER.    Does    the    Senator    from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  fjom  Rhode  Island? 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  asked  some 
questions  about  the  theory  of  scarcity  as  adopted  by  foreign 
countries.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  same  question  about  this 
country.  Do  not  the  great  corporations,  the  trusts,  adopt 
this  theory  of  scarcity?  Wb.en  the  price  falls  below  a  prof- 
itable  point,   do  they   not   reduce  production  in  order   to 

meet  it?  ,.     ^        ». 

Mr,  BORAH.  Yes;  a  thicg  which  could  only  be  done  by 
monopolies.  And  I  favor  and  have  favored  for  30  years  de- 
stroying monopolies. 

Mr.  GREEN.  And  whether  that  is  right  or  wrong.  Justi- 
fiable or  not.  must  not  someone  take  the  same  course  for  the 
farmer  in  order  to  protect  him  in  the  same  way  that  the 
industrialists  are  protected? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Yes,  Mr.  IPresident;  the  industrialists  do 
that  very  thing.    Tliey  turn  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 


sons out  of  employment;  they  reduce  others  to  a  point  of 
greater  necessity;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  in  1929.  the 
greatest  wealth-producing  year  of  the  century,  nearly  50 
percent  of  our  people  were  living  on  the  bare  necessities  of 
life. 
Mr.  GREEN.    Exactly. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Those  people  the  great  corporations  had 
turned  out,  but  the  corporations  had  continued  to  increase 
prices  upon  them.  Thai  should  not  be  permitted  in  this 
country  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  GREEN.    I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BORAH.    But  I  am  not  willing  to  follow  the  trusts  and 
the  monopolies  and  the  combinations  in  establishing  a  rule 
for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  GREEN.  But  so  long  as  that  condition  does  exist,  must 
we  not  protect  the  farmer  a^inst  it,  just  as  we  protect  the 
farmer  against  the  increased  prices  caused  by  the  tariff? 
That  is  my  question — not  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  but 
if  we  do  it  for  the  one  must  we  not  do  it  for  the  other? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  would  rather  go  back  and  make  the  first 
man  pursue  a  right  course  than  to  pursue  a  wrong  course  with 
reference  to  the  second  man.  So  long  as  private  corporations 
fix  prices  you  will  have  millions  with  little  or  no  purchasing 
power,  and  so  long  as  you  have  millions  without  purchasing 
power  you  will  have  a  serious  fann  problem. 

Mr.  GREEN.    Does  not  that  mean  that  we  would  postpone 
the  protection  of  the  farmer  indefinitely? 
Mr.  BORAH.    No,  sir:  it  does  not. 
Mr.  GREEN.     Why  not? 

Mr.  BORAH.  For  the  reason,  as  I  have  said,  that  to  meet 
the  present  exigency,  and  to  enable  the  farmer  to  have  a 
reasonable  price,  I  would  separate  the  surplus  from  the 
domestic  market,  and  deal  with  the  surplus  through  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  enable  the  farmer  thereby  to  get  his  price,  in 
the  hope  that  within  a  reasonable  time  the  American  people 
would  assert  the  power  of  the  Government,  take  control  of 
the  corporations,  and  see  that  they  were  administered  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  as  well  as  themselves. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  should  say  that  would  be  postponing  relief 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  either 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  does  not  understand  my  lan- 
guage or  he  does  not  comprehend  it,  because  I  said  that  to 
meet  the  present  emergency  I  would  deal  with  the  farmer  by 
taking  the  surplus  off  the  market,  and  thereby  enable  him 
'jO  get  a  reasonable  price  for  his  product. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  v/iil  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Fcllowirg  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Liland.  which  I  understood  to  be  based  upon  the 
practice  of  private  corporations  in  reducing  production  when 
they  have  a  surplas.  or  such  a  surplus  as.  when  they  at- 
tempted to  sell  it.  would  reduce  prices,  how  would  the  Sen- 
ator compel  any  corporation  to  continue  the  production  of  a 
product  which  it  could  no  longer  sell?  How  would  he  have 
the  Government  stop  the  production  of  that  article  by  cor- 
porations and  the  continuation  of  employment  through  any 
law,  if  they  reached  a  point  where  they  had  produced  suffi- 
cient to  fill  their  shelves  for,  say.  6  months,  which  has  hap- 
pened in  this  country  within  the  year?  Certam  great  cor- 
porations, probably  looking  forward  to  an  increased  cost  of 
manufacture,  have  produced  for  a  while  more  than  they 
needed  for  that  particular  period.  They  have  filled  their 
inventories,  and  they  have  suspended  operations,  in  part, 
until  the  surplus  can  be  absorbed  by  the  public.  How  would 
the  Senator  have  the  Govenunent  compel  a  private  corpo- 
ration to  continue  the  manufacture  of  its  product  after  it 
had  reached  the  point  of  saturation? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  no  corporation  can  control 
prices  or  control  production  unless  It  is  practically  a 
monopoly. 

Mr.  BARKXEY.  If  the  Government  takes  over  the  duty 
of  tHl'T^  a  factory  how  long  it  shall  work  and  how  much 
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surplus  It  may  produce,  when  It  may  let  off  men  and  when 
It  must  increase  employment,  is  not  that  tte  practical  ap 
plication  of  the  very  Fascist  doctrine  we  are  ^eking  to  avoid 
In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BORAH.  No;  as  I  see  it.  far  from  i 
ask  tc  have  the  Government  tell  a  factory  era  corporation 
when  it  should  produce  or  when  it  should  n|ot  produce,  but 
I  would  destroy  the  monopolistic  power  of 
control  a  product;  and,  if  we  destroy  its  pjwer  to  control 
a  product,  it  no  longer  can  fix  the  price  or  irevent  produc- 
tion. It  must  proceed  on  a  basis  of  compjetition.  and  aU 
competitors  will  determine  those  things. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  When  the  Goveniment 
States  advertises  for  bids  for  certain  mater 
of  Its  departments,  and  there  are  59  bids,  all 
cal  to  the  copper  cent,  in  spite  of  the  laws  ai  td  all  the  efforts 
to  enforce  the  antltnist  laws  to  prevent  mor  opoly  and  com 
bination,  it  presents  some  discouraging  phaies  with  respect 
to  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  effectively  deal  with 
monopoly.  I  am  in  favor,  as  much  as  thb  Senator  from 
Idaho  is,  of  controlling  trusts,  and  I  know  Mow  earnestly  he 
is  in  favor  of  curbing  monopoly;  and  I  Lhirik  we  would 
aU  welcome  some  magic  wand  that  might  be  effective  in 
accomplishing  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  familar  with  the  in- 
stance of  which  the  Senator  speaks,  where  .he  Government 
asked  for  bids  and  got  back,  I  think,  59  sOl  In  the  same 
figure.  It  was  that  instance,  among  others,  which  caused 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  say: 

ThlB  question  of  monopoly  must  be  solved,  aod  I  am  going  to 
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do  It. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  President  directs 
ability  which  he  jxjssesses  in  the  directiot 
nopoly  In  this  country,  it  can  be  ended.    ^ 


the  energy  and 
of  ending  mo- 
wlll  never  con- 


the  Senator  an- 


no trusts  or  mo- 


sent  to  the  proposition  that  the  corporation  j  of  this  country 
are  stronger  than  my  Government.  We  go^  'em,  not  they,  if 
we  have  the  courage  to  enact  the  laws  to  go  .rem 

Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
other  question? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Even  assvmiing  there  were 
nopolles  or  corporations,  suppose  the  conditions  were  such 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  manufacture,  and  theije  were  real  over- 
production. Would  not  that  cMidltlon  aptly  to  all  manu- 
facturers, large  and  small?  Would  they  not  all  cease  to 
produce? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  presume  that  if  that  shoi  Id  happen  some- 
thing of  the  kind  the  Senator  speaks  of  wo  lid  be  the  result. 
But  if  we  can  have  competition,  if  we  get  r  d  of  a  monopoly, 
the  demand  throughout  the  country.  thro\igh  the  distribu- 
tion of  purchasing  power,  will  be  so  great  that  there  will  be 
very  little  likelihood  of  overproduction. 

Mr.  GREEN.  That  Is  Just  what  has  happened  with  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  BORAH,  "nie  farmer  has  had  overpi  oduction  because 
the  American  people  were  unable  to  buy  that  which  they 
actually  needed,  and  they  were  unable  to  auy  because  mo- 
nopoly was  fixing  the  price  of  everything  I  which  went  into 
the  homes  and  upon  the  backs  of  the  Amerl  can  people 

Mr.  GREEN.    It  is  not  only  monopoly  tliat  contributes  to 
that  condition.    As  I  have  said,  if  we  did  ajway  with  monop 
oly.  the  same  condition  might  exist. 

Mr.  BORAH.  We  will  first  do  away  wi 
and  see  whether  the  Senator  Is  correct  cr  not.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  a  country  free  of  monopoly  you  will  find  a 
great  amount  of  poverty. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  tpe  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    As  I  understand  the  t  ble  Senator  from 
Idaho,  he  plans  to  help  the  farmer  by  hairing  the  Govern 
ment  take  over  surpluses.    Is  that  correct 

Mr.  BORAH.    That  is  part  of  it;  yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent  will  i  hese  surpluses  be 
taken  over?     When  and  how  will  surplus  be  determined? 


;h  the  monopoly. 


Will  it  be  at  a  point  when  the  price  of  the  commodity  will 
reach  a  certain  level? 

Mr.  BORAH.  It  wciild  be  defprmined  by  tlr-  S?crctary 
of  Agricultui-e  cstunatir.g.  or  someone  estimating,  uhat  the 
domestic  demand  in  the  country  is. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  The  Senator  would  like  to  see  the 
farmer  get  at  least  cost  of  p.'-oduction.' 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  would  like  to  see  it.  but  I  do  not  knew 
that  we  are  going  to  have  it  very  .^oon 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  a  matter  of  faC,  ju.st  boilinc;  down 
his  suggestion  of  aiding  the  fanner  will  not  the  Senator 
say  that,  after  all.  what  he  is  after  i.s  to  increase  the  farm- 
er's price  by  having  the  Governmenr  take  rare  of  the  .sur- 
plus and  store  it  to  keep  it  off  the  market,  .=;o  that  the  farmer 
may  maintain  his  price?  Under  the  pending  m^-asure  we 
say  to  the  farmer,  "We  suggest  that  you  produce  just  a 
certain  amount,"  and  the  amount  is  fixpd  by  the  Secretary 
on  a  basis  of  average  consum.ption.  In  fact,  he  would  use 
the  same  yardstick,  I  believe,  as  has  jat  been  .suggested  by 
the  able  Senator.    What  is  the  diff^^rence  after  all':* 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  difference  i.s  that  the  plan  the  Senator 
proposes  does  not  take  into  cnn.sideraiion  at  all  'he  condi- 
tions and  the  interests  of  the  hundreds  of  thousand.s  of  people 
in  this  country  who  need  this  food  the  Senator  is  proposing 
to  have  destroyed. 

Mr.  ELLI3>TDER.  What  we  are  trying  to  do,  as  I  conceive 
it.  is  to  Increase  the  buying  powpr  of  the  farmer,  because  if  we 
do  not  he  i.s  going  to  be  in  the  class  of  the  40,000.000  needy 
we  have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  perfectly;  but  I 
want  to  increase  the  price  to  the  farmer  and.  at  the  same 
time,  by  taking  care  of  th--^  ?urplu.s  and  disposing  of  it  to 
the  needy,  take  care  of  the  needy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  certainly  does  not  want  the 
Government  to  take  care  of  the  40,000,000  indefinitely,  does 
he?  Does  he  not  want  to  make  them  .self-su.^talning,  if 
possible? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  do:  but,  if  neces.san-.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  the  Government  aid  them,  indefinitely  rather  than  to 
permit  them  to  go  hungry  indefinitely,  a.s  tlie  Senator  seems 
to  propose. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  In  addition  to  that,  does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  under  the  proposed  legislation  if  we  can  increase  the 
bujring  power  of  the  fanner  that  in  itself  will  cause  the  wheels 
of  industry  to  turn  so  as  to  supply  his  n^eds,  and  then  a  good 
many  of  those  40,000,000  people  will  get  employment? 

Mr.  BORAH.  My  recollection  is  that  that  did  not  happen 
in  1929.  In  1928  and  1929  the  farmer  had  very  fair  prices  for 
his  products,  but  conditions  obtained  where  the  people  were 
unable  to  buy  what  the  farmer  was  producing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  farmer  got  fairly  go<id  prices,  but 

not  in  proportion  to  what  he  had  to  pay  for  what  he  needed. 

Mr.  BORAH.     That  is  what  I  am  .saying;  let  us  take  control 

of  those  who  fix  the  prices  of  the  things  which  the  farmer 

has  to  buy. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  an  instance  and  see  whether  or  not 
the  Senator  would  want  the  farm.rr  to  have  to  compete  with 
thiB  kind  of  a  condition  of  affairs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  need  not  argue  that  point. 
I  agree  with  him  that  monopolies  should  be  destroyed  or  big 
business  should  be  controlled  in  som€  way  so  as  to  curb  price 
fixing.  I  agree  with  him  in  that;  but  that  in  itself  will  not 
cure  the  evils  of  which  he  complains.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  unless  the  farmer  receives  a  fair  and  just  return  for 
his  labor  he  will  not  be  able  to  survive  and  will  .<oon  be  on 
the  relief  rolls.  No  matter  what  the  price  of  a  plow  or  of  a 
rake  or  any  other  farm  tool  is,  he  must  first  have  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  such  of  the  articles  a.s  he  need.s. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Let  us  take,  for  in.stance.  the  Internatumal 
Harvester  Co..  a  complete  trust.  During  all  the.se  years  in 
which  the  farmer  has  been  struggling  to  keep  himj^elf  on  the 
farm  and  to  escape  foreclosure  the  prices  of  farm  implements 
have  been  constantly  rising,  and  they  have  been  going  up 
because  a  monopoly  fixed  the  price.  It  is  not  true  of  farm 
implements  alone  but  of  everything  which  goes  into  the  home 
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and  of  everything  the  farme]-  eats  except  what  he  produces 
on  his  farm. 

For  instance,  the..se  are  some  of  the  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  the  most  commonly  used  farm  implements: 


Tlisk  ilriU'^.  12  tuhos 

Farm  wajrins,  2-hors€ 

Grain  b.nders,  rrf.xit 

HiV  lo,id>rs,  cylinder  (olpvator) 

MowiTs,  .'-h'ir-fl',  .5-foot 

('<.rn  [lUntcrs,  2-row.  chock 

Walking  j^lows,  14-inch,  stcrt 

Wslkinif  cuItivat'iTs.  5-shovel 

SiDBle  disk  harrow,  iti-inch,  12-di.<!k 
KidinK  culUv.ii.ir^,  1-row,  S-shovel. 


K^i 

I 

Iirir, 

■« 

'    l<. 

"vS 

1      f.t> 

!4 

VM 

■js 

U 

71 

47 

.Sfi 

41 

9fi 

15 

01 

/ 

i'i 

31 

:w 

31 

1 

I'i.'H 
pric<'.< 


J142,0n 
ll>4  0:1 
■Z>  0  ' 
117  <V 

81.3i1 

2U.  5S 

8.00 

ezoo 

5.'..  90 


Now  let  us  sec  how  pricp'  are  still  going  up.  In  1935  a 
GO-tooth  steel  haiTow,  with  k'-inch  teeth,  cost  $17.80.  In 
1938  It  wul  cast  $19.70. 

A  90-tooth  steel  harrow  \ath  U-mch  teeth  in  1935  was 
$28.:i5,  in  1938  w.il  be  $31.15. 

A  14/16 -inch  disk  harrow  in  1935  cost  $47.  and  m  1938 
the  pric?  will  bo  $59.50. 

A  14-inch  two-way  sulky  plow  in  1935  cost  $86.50,  and  in 
1938  the  price  will  be  $96.50. 

A  5-inch  big  frame  mower  in  1935  cost  $63,  and  in  1938 
the  price  will  be  S80.25. 

A  10  26  S.  D.  rake  with  mount  v.heels  cost  $35.50  in  1935, 
and  in  1938  the  price  will  be  $42.75. 

A  4-whctl  sweep  rake  in  1935  cost  $56.25,  and  in  1938  the 
price  will  be  $57.50. 

A  G-inch  gram  binder,  less  transports  tongue  and  trucks, 
in  19:k=l  cost  $165,  and  in  1938  the  price  will  be  $200  50. 

Mr.  President,  the.se  figures  illustrate  what  the  monopoly 
does  to  the  farmer  with  reierence  to  farm  implements.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  is  or  how  he  is  situa"  ed  economically  and  financially, 
they  fix  the  price  for  that  which  he  has  to  have  in  order 
to  run  his  farm,  and  they  fix  the  price  of  everything  else  he 
ha.s  to  buy  m  order  to  hve. 

My  contention  is  that  wh;le  that  cannot  be  cured  at  once, 
v.hile  it  will  take  time  to  do  it,  in  the  meantime  the  sensible 
way  to  help  the  farmer  is  to  separate  the  surplus  from  the 
domestic  demand  and  let  the  Government  dispose  of  the 
suiplus  in  the  interest  of  th^se  who  need  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  taat  supply  would  be  limited  to 
the  demand? 

Mr.  BORAH.  And  the  supply  would  be  limited  to  the 
demand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  ofier  words,  you  would  certainly 
have  to  maintain  the  consumption  of  the  supply  in  order 
to  maintain  the  stable  price  to  the  farmer,  would  you  not 
under  y^ur  plan?     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Yes;  you  would  have  to  do  that  under  tnis 
plan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  just  showing  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  Senator's  plan  and  the  one  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  Senator's  analogy  fails  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  his  propos^.l  makes  it  even  more  difficult 
for  them  to  live  than  iJider  the  difficulties  they  now 
experience. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  ccurse  we  do  not  quite  agree  on 
that.  The  Senator  mentioied  a  while  ago  that  we  lost  our 
foreign  market.  Will  the  Senator  not  concede  that  one 
cf  the  mam  reasons  why  we  lost  our  foreign  market  was 
because  this  country  did  not  extend  much  credit  to  the 
countries  abroad?  Will  not  the  Senator  concede  that  lack 
of  credit  i.s  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  loss  of  our 
foreign  market? 

Mr.  BORAH.  It  is  very  probable  that  if  we  had  gone 
over  there  and  given  then  the  money  they  would  have 
bought  more  from  us.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  We 
have  about  12  billion  over  .here  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  ;  but  does  the  Senator  feel  that 
If  we  could  extend  credit  to  foreign  countries  as  we  did 
in  the  past,  that  they  would  absorb  more  of  our  surplus? 


Mr.  BORAH.  As  I  say.  I  think  if  we  furnished  the  money 
they  would  buy  the  cotton. 

Mr.  GREEN.     Mi.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GREEN.  As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
proposes  that  the  Government  buy  this  surplus  and  then 
give  it  away  or  dispose  of  it  in  some  manner  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  purchase  it,  that  is.  the  millions  of  unem- 
ployed we  have  at  pre.sent.  We  are  all  trying  to  do  away 
with  this  unemploynnent.  Let  us  assume  we  are  successful 
through  the  vaiious  measures  we  are  undertaking  to  put 
into  effect,  what  about  the  surplus  then? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  the  outlook  looks  very  dark. 
By  February  three  or  four  million  more  people  will  be  out 
of  employment.  You  are  not  succeedmg  in  that  proposi- 
tion, and  you  are  not  succeeding  because  you  are  proceed- 
ing on  the  theory  of  scarcity  instead  of  plenty. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Suppose  we  proceed  on  the  Senator's 
theory,  and  suppose  we  do  away  with  unemployment,  then 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  surplus  which  the  Gov- 
ernment buys? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  according  to  the  statistics 
which  have  been  furnished  me,  it  would  take  at  least 
23,000.000  more  acres  producing  foodstuffs  to  furnL^h  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  which  they  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Then  the  Senator's  answer  is  that  there 
would  not  be  any  surplus? 

Mr.  BORAH.  No.  indeed.  If  the  people  had  what  they 
oupht  to  have  in  order  to  en.ioy  a  d'.cent  standard  of  living, 
there  would  not  be  an  ounce  of  overproduction  on  the 
American  farms.  There  never  wa.s  any  overproduction  on 
the  American  farms  until  the  producing  power  of  the  vast 
mass  of  the  American  people  fell  so  low  that  they  could 
not  buy  that  which  they  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  concluded  what  I  had  to 
say.  I  have  been  detained  longer  than  I  had  liopcd  to  be 
when  I  took  the  floor.  I  shall  discuss  some  other  features 
of  the  bill  when  we  come  to  consideiaiion  of  amendments, 
but  for  the  present  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  tMr.  Schwellenbach  in  the 
chair  >.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  foUcvving  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 

Adam's 

A.shurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Berry 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  N  H. 

Bulklpy 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavez 

Clark 

Connally 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-eight  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  since  Congress  convened 
in  special  session  on  November  15  we  have  spent  an  interest- 
ing period  here  in  this  body  with  nothing  definitely  accom- 
plished. Time  has  been  spent  in  disciLssing  antilynching  and 
the  so-called  farm  bill.  The  farm  bill  is  a  document  of  some 
27,000  words.  Tlie  more  one  reads  of  it  and  the  more  one  lis- 
tens to  a  discussion  of  it,  judged  from  the  expressions  heard 
around  the  Chamber,  the  less  one  knows  about  it.  The  de- 
tails of  this  particular  farm  bill  have  been  discus-sed  at  some 
length,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  take  the  time  of  this 
body  to  discass  them  further;  but  I  do  des  re  to  discuss  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  bill  from   a  general  viewpoint  as  to  its 


Copeland 

King 

Pepper 

Davis 

La  Folietta 

Pittnian 

Donahey 

Lee 

Pope 

DulTv 

Lodge 

RadcUffe 

E;:t:ndcr 

Logan 

Ri^sseil 

Ft  filler 

L<:merpan 

Schwartz 

Ceoige 

Lundeen 

Sell  well  enbAch 

Gerry 

Mc.'^doo 

Sheppard 

G'-bson 

McCarran 

Sh'.r^toad 

GiUeUe 

McGlll 

Sniathers 

Gia-ss 

McKeliar 

Brallh 

Graves 

Mr!,'ary 

Thoma.s,  Okla. 

Green 

Maioney 

Thorpas  Utah 

Guffey 

Miller 

Town.-^cnd 

Hale 

Mmlon 

Truman 

Harrison 

Moore 

T>-dinRS 

Hatch 

Murray 

Vandenberg 

Hayden 

N  ee :  V 

Vaii  Nuys 

Herring 

Norrls 

Wapner 

Hitchcock 

Nye 

Walsh 

Johnson.  Calif. 

O'Mahoney 

Wheeler 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Ov(?rton 

Wh.te 

taken  over?     When  and  how  will  surplus  be  determined?  '  implements  alone  but  of  everything  which  goes  into  the  home 


in  the  past,  that  they  would  absorb  more  oi  our  surplus.' 
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soundness  and  also  as  It  may  affect  my  sectioi  i  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  not  included  for  direct  benefits  in  the 

bilL 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  this  NaUon  luring  its  early 
days,  with  agriculture  as  a  foimdation  industry,  were  abso- 
lutely independent  and  self-sustaining.    Poi    a  great  many 
years  we  proceeded  along  that  line  and  in  thf  i  direction;  but 
gradually,  from  time  to  time,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  stepped  into  the  picture.    Probably  cne  of  the  most  j 
constructive  steps  taken  was  in  1914  when   agricultural  ex-  i 
tension  work  was  inaugurated.    We  recognizee  the  desirability 
y     of  bringing  to  the  farmer  on  the  farm,  thrc  ugh  the  vehicle 
of  the  agricultural  extensiwa  work  through   he  county  agri-  | 
cultural  agents,  more  scientific  and  up-to-cate  information 
as  to  the  management  d  his  farm. 

Then  we  recognized  that  the  farm  womar.  the  farm  wife. 
had  her  problems.  So.  through  that  same  service,  we  cre- 
ated home  demonstration  work;  and  the  hon  e  demonstration 
agent  brought  to  the  farm  women  in  their  homes  informa- 
tion as  to  easier  and  better  methods. 

Tlien  we  recognized  that  this  country  gov  Id  not  be  soimd 
unless  we  built  the  proper  citizenship  for  tc  morrow.  So  we 
started  the  boys'  and  girls'  4-H  club  work.  I  know  of  this 
work  because,  for  a  time.  I  served  as  a  coimty  agricultural 
agent;  I  have  also  served  as  a  State  agricidtural  extension 
speciaJist.  and  I  know  the  value  of  agriciiltural  extension 
work.    It  was  liberal. 

Then  we  recognized  that  cooperative  marl  :eting  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  the  Government  attempted,  by 
the  enactment  of  certain  legislation,  to  assist  the  farmers 
along  cooperative  marketing  lines,  the  theo  y  In  mind  being 
that  they  were  entitled  to  a  larger  percen^ge  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar,  and  that  there  was  too  grea:  a  "spread"  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  Tha ,  was  also  a  step 
In  the  right  direction,  liberal  and  forward-looking. 

Then,  followed  some  experiments,  incliding  the  Farm 
Board,  and  so  on.  which  did  not  work  out  iis  plarmed. 

Then,  we  created  certain  credit  aid  for  farmers  through 
the  medium  of  farm  loans  extended  by  va-ious  farm  credit 
organizations  of  the  Government.  That  wss  a  sound  help,  a 
pn^reasive  move. 

Then,  we  came  to  what  was  known  as  tte  A.  A.  A.,  which 
was  subsequently  declared  to  be  imconstitu  ional.  All  mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  familiar  with  that  aw.  They  know 
what  its  objectives  were:  they  know  of  c<rtain  advantages 
which  it  afforded,  and  they  know  many  i;erious  objections 
to  it. 

Then  came  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  wl  ich  also  was  cor- 
rect in  principle  and  liberal  in  character,  >eing  an  attempt 
to  aid  the  farmers  through  the  conservaticn  of  soil  fertility 
and  the  building  up  of  our  farms. 

At  the  last  regular  session  of  the  Congress — I  think,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  th  e  United  States — 
there  was  passed  by  the  Senate  a  croi>-ins  irance  bill,  which 
took  wheat  for  an  example,  singling  out  t  lat  commodity  in 
an  effort  to  work  out  in  practice  the  prticiple  and  theory 
of  crop  Insurance.  That  was  a  sound  stei .  One  question  I 
should  like  to  raise  at  this  time  is  why  tha ,  bill,  having  such 
fine  objectives  and  having  the  backing  of  1  lipartisan  support 
In  this  body,  has  been  allowed  to  fall  by  he  wayside.  The 
problem  of  insurance  for  farms  smd  farm  ts  has  long  been 
promptly  and  ably  met  by  mutual  farn  insurance  com- 
panies throughout  the  country.  Steps  hsve  been  taken  in 
the  direction  of  crop  Insurance,  but  it  is  »o  big  a  problem 
for  a  mutual  company  or  a  private  cntorrise  to  handle 
with  success.  So  it  was  very  logical  for  the  Government 
to  proceed  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  through  our  soil-conservation  program, 
which  was  enacted  following  the  A.  A  A.  set-up,  and 
through  the  crop- insurance  program  embodied  in  a  bill 
which  passed  this  body  but  has,  as  I  hatre  said,  fallen  by 
the  wayside,  we  were  proceeding  along  sound  lines. 

I  realize  that  the  sponaors  of  the  pendii  ig  bill  are  men  of 
character,  men  of  forward-looking  vision,  who  want  to  lend 
aasistance  to  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
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My  general  impressions  of  this  particular  bin  are.  first, 
that  it  is  unsound  in  many  of  its  features,  and,  second,  that 
it  shows  rank  discrimination  against  certain  phases  of  the 
agriciUtural  industry  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  One 
thing  that  impresses  me  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
this  body  and  of  the  other  House  of  the  American  Congress 
is  that  oftentimes  we  forget  that  there  are  48  States  in  the 
Union.  The  pending  bill  proposes  to  extend  aid  to  only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
remember  that  we  have  a  North  and  a  South,  an  East  and  a 
West,  and  that,  besides  the  farmers  who  produce  rice,  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco,  and  so  on.  there  are  farmers  in 
this  country  who  are  producing  wealth,  who  have  gained  a 
livelihood  from  what  they  have  produced  from  the  soil  on 
the  farm,  who  are  untouched  by  the  pr.ncipal  objectives  of 
this  bill.  I  believe  that  a  sound  farm  program  should 
include  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

Under  the  A.  A.  A.  and  under  the  reciprccal-trade-agree- 
ment  program,  put  into  effect  by  the  present  administra- 
tion, we  have  lost  a  large  part  of  our  foreign  markets  for 
agricultural  ccmmodities.  In  my  judgment,  this  bill,  as  now 
constituted,  would  probably  result  in  the  loss,  at  least  to  a 
partial  extent,  of  the  remainder  of  those  foreign  markets. 

We  should  remember,  when  we  talk  about  crop  reduction 
or  curtailment,  that  nature  has  something  to  do  with  It, 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  gra.sshoppers  and 
boll  weevils  all  play  a  part.  In  other  words,  it  is  God 
Almighty  who  has  more  to  do  with  the  surpluses  or  poor 
crops  rather  than  the  gentleman  who  occupies  the  White 
House  or  the  men  who  enact  laws  m  this  and  the  other  body 
of  Congress. 

In  my  particiolar  section  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  other 
sections,  the  dairy  industry  is  of  prime  importance.  That 
industry  is  certainly  one  of  our  major  agricultural  industries, 
if  not  the  major  individual  agricultural  indu.stry.  in  the  pro- 
duction of  actual  wealth  in  the  Nation.  What  happens  to 
that  Industry  under  this  bill''  The  dairy  farmer  of  this 
country  is  excluded  from  the  direct  provisions  of  the  meas- 
ure. Assume  that  I  am  a  dairy  farmer  and  I  live  in  Wiscon- 
sin, or  I  live  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  the  first  thing 
this  bill  will  do  to  me  will  be  to  exclude  my  dairy  products, 
which  are  my  primary  source  of  income  and  of  livelihood  for 
myself  and  my  family,  from  direct  participation  as  one  of  the 
major  industries  of  agriculture.  Secondly,  the  dairy  industry 
or  the  dairy  farmer  in  Ncw^  Hamp."-iiire  f'^eds  grain,  and. 
therefore,  the  price  of  grain  will — or,  at  least.  I  a.s.sume  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  sponsors  of  this  biLl  that  it  will — advance. 
Therefore,  the  dairy  farmer  will  have  to  pay  more  for  the 
intermediate  product  which  he  uses  to  produce  his  ultimate 
product  for  saJe. 

Then,  es  a  con.sumer,  if  we  hav"  processing  taxes  in  any 
form  to  support  and  finance  this  bill,  he  pays  his  particular 
share.  Furthermore,  unless  W'^'  give  him  some  prot-^ction 
in  this  bill,  the  acres  that  we  take  out  of  production  by  cur- 
tailing certain  crops  may  be  used  to  produce  foodstuffs  and 
may  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  dairy  products  in  direct 
competition  with  the  man  who  is  depending  upon  that  in- 
dustry for  his  sole  livelihood  and  who  receives  no  direct 
benefit  under  the  bill.  A  distinguished  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Wisconsin  submitted  minority  views 
en  the  House  bill  in  which,  and  in  various  speeches  In  the 
House  and  interviews  in  the  newspapers,  he  has  covered  that 
I  phase  of  the  situation  particularly  well.  I  commend  his  re- 
j   marks  and  his  views  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  see  any  farm  bill  which  may  be  enacted 
include  what  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  all  the 
various  48  States.  I  should  dislike  to  .see  it  discriminate 
against  certain  phases  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  period  of  business  depre.^.sion. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said: 

This  country  cannot  long  be  a  good  place  fnr  any  of  us  to  live 
unless  it  Is  a  good  place  for  all  of  us  to  live 

If  we  take  that  statement  a';  sort  of  a  challenge  or  ob- 
jective, we  can  see  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
where  Congress  must  do  something,  must  take  some  aCarm- 
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ative  action,  in  order  that  the  words  of  that  great  American 
may  be  carried  out  in  pracJce  as  well  as  by  lip  service. 

Let  us  look  at  the  background  of  the  last  depression. 
The  depression  started  following  the  World  War.  It  was  the 
result  of  certain  dislocatioris  which  came  about  because  of 
the  great  world-wide  strife  and  as  a  result  of  the  great 
post-war  expansion.  Wher.  the  depression  broke  upon  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  the  world  at  large  was  not  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  For  a  while  we  proceeded  with  our  heads  above 
the  other  nations,  but  finally  we  were  dragged  down  into  the 
depression  which  they  had  shared  for  some  years  previously. 
Today  we  are  in  a  busine.'«  recession.  It  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  major  depress  on  or  it  may  be  a  minor  depres- 
sion. We  fail  yet  to  know  the  answer.  The  answer,  at 
lea-st  to  a  large  degree,  res^  with  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  with  the  President,  Tlie  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  remarks  made  to  the  country  a  year  or  so  ago.  when  we 
were  enjoying  a  period  of  apparent  prosperity,  took  all  the 
credit  for  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Nation  and  said  I 
in  substance.  "We  plannec  it  tliat  way."  This  depression. 
if  it  is  a  depression — and  ;t  is  certainly  a  striking  business 
recession — is  Govenimcnt  made,  and  therefore  it  can  be 
corrected  by  action  of  the  Government. 

How  serious  is  this  recession  and  what  is  the  cause  of 
it?  It  is  not  because  we  fail  to  have  regulation  enough, 
because  we  have  more  regailation  in  the  country  today  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  We  have 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission,  which  has  power  over 
the  stock  markets,  a  power  which  the  Government  never 
had  before.  We  have  governmental  regulation  of  and  com- 
petition with  public  utUit.es.  We  have  railroads  ruled  by 
the  Interstate  Comumerce  Commission.  We  have  industry 
and  labor  now  bowing  before  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  We  have  tax  mes-sures,  such  as  the  undistributed- 
profits  tax  and  the  capita-gains  tAX.  We  have  on  the 
statute  books  such  things  ;is  the  Thomas  amendment,  which 
allows  the  President  to  issue  some  $3,000,000,000  of  green- 
backs. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  called  or  caused  to 
be  called  certain  definite  conferences  locking  to  a  better 
relationsiiip  between  business  and  government.  To  date 
those  conferences,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  mere  gestures. 
Something  definite  and  positive  has  to  be  done,  and  ought 
to  be  done  now.  The  otner  day  I  talked  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  said.  "Thu  is  caused  by  Wall  Street.  Wall 
Street  has  the  jitters."  Wall  Street  may  have  the  jitters, 
but  Main  Street  in  eveiy  community  of  any  s^ze  in  the 
country  has  the  jitters  today,  and  the  side  streets  have  the 
jitters  as  well.  That  holcL,  true  in  the  States  of  eveiy  Sena- 
tor in  this  body.  We  must  put  our  house  in  order  and  we 
must  do  It  nov.-.  Lip  service  such  as  has  been  given  in  tiiis 
body  is  not  enough. 

The  American  people  ::ock  to  Congress  to  lead  the  way. 
We  cann^>t  afford  to  continue  twiddling  our  thumbs.  The 
old  story  of  Nero  fiddling  wliile  Rome  burned  can  well  be 
applied  here.  We  are  in  a  real  business  reces.sion.  Wc  have 
seen  $28,000,000,000  to  $3(  ,000,000,000  in  sccu.'-ity  values  wiped 
out  in  a  ft  w  weeks.  W.'  have  ^een  sieel  production  reduced 
to  the  point  where  it  is  running  at  only  31  or  32  percent 
capacity.  I  know  of  a  {:reat  industrial  corporation  in  the 
country  which  in  the  month  of  May  was  receiving  orders 
that  would  allow  it  to  operate  at  99  percent  capacity.  That 
corporation  is  receiving  orders  today  on  the  basis  of  17  per- 
cent of  capacity.  From  May  to  December,  based  upon 
orders,  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  great  industrial  corpora- 
tions of  the  country  ha.s  been  decreased  from  99  percent 
to  17  percent.  Yet  we  sit  here  and  say  we  will  not  grant  relief 
or  aid  to  business  until  the  regular  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  interested  in  ami  lynching  legislation 
and  I  am  interested  in  farm  legislation,  as  most  of  us  are, 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  more  important  and  more  funda- 
mental for  action  at  the  immediate  time  is  correction  of  the 
pre.sent  business  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  What 
can  we  do? 


First,  we  can  immediately  repeal  the  corporate  surplus  tax. 
Second,  we  can  amend  the  capital-gains  tax.  Third,  we  can 
repeal  the  inflationary  A.  A.  A.-Thomas  amendment,  allow- 
ing the  President  to  issue  $3,000,000,000  of  greenbacks.  In 
the  regular  session  beginning  next  month  we  should  proceed 
to  make  a  genuine  effort  to  balance  the  E.udget.  We  should 
make  a  definite  attempt  to  take  the  Government  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  should  endeavor  to  equalize  tiie  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  give  equal  rights  to  employers  and  stop 
discriminatmg  against  .'^ome  classes  of  labor  organizations. 

In  discussing  the  present  situation  wt;  must  remember  that 
corporations  pay  income  taxes  of  from  8  to  15  percent;  that 
our  corporate  surplus  tax  runs  from  7  to  27  percent  and 
applies  to  surplus  earnings  not  distributed  in  the  form  of 
dividends.  It  is  necessary  for  any  corporation  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial reserve.  It  is  not  only  necessary,  but  desirable. 
Why?  It  is  necessary  so  that  in  periods  of  stormy  weather 
they  may  be  able  to  carry  themselves  tlirough  and  maintain 
their  financial  integrity  and  provide  employment  for  their 
help. 

What  is  the  stgry  of  the  last  depression?  From  1930  to 
1933.  inclusive,  certain  corporations  in  Urie  country  operated 
at  an  actual  operating  loss  of  between  $9,000,000,000  and 
$10,000,000,000,  but  they  kept  their  doors  open,  kept  at  least 
a  part  of  their  people  employed,  and  the  only  reason  on 
God's  green  earth  why  they  were  able  to  do  so  was  because 
under  the  laws  of  the  land  they  had  be<?n  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate s'lfBcient  reserves  to  carry  them  through  such  periods 
of  stress. 

The  corporate  siu-plus  tax  is  a  direct  threat  to  business 
success,  to  regularity  of  employment,  and  to  the  safety  of  any 
business.  Tlie  corporate  surplus  tax  is  plajang  an  important 
part  today  in  the  discouragement  of  expansion  and  business 
rehabilita^tion.  K  it  were  not  for  the  corporate  surplus  tax 
today  we  would  find  the  situation  very  diilerent  than  we  have 
it  at  present. 

The  corporate  surplus  tax  is  especially  hard  on  the  new 
corporation  and  upon  the  weak  corporation.  It  is  unjust 
upon  any  corporation,  but  it  has  a  particularly  ill  effect  upon 
the  small,  the  weak,  and  the  new.  We  have  an  old  saying 
that  we  like  to  plow  back  part  of  our  earnings  in  order  to 
enable  uz  to  carry  out  expansion  and  improvfTiient.  When 
the  Government  takes  away  the  possibQlty  of  doing  that,  it 
takes  away  frcm  business  the  ability  to  expand  or  improve 
in  any  degree. 

To  show  whai  has  happened  to  busine.ss.  I  will  take  a  sum- 
mary of  the  industrial  ttock  averages,  the  domestic  bond  aver- 
ages, all-commodity  index,  farm-products  index,  industrial 
acti\ity  index,  and  the  national  debt,  less  Treasury  ca^h.  as 
i  an  index.  It  will  be  found  that  this  country  reached  its  peak 
in  this  recovery  since  the  last  depression  on  February  11, 
1937.  At  that  time  the  industrial  stock  average  was  190.29; 
the  dom.estic  bond  average  was  104.56;  the  index  of  ail  com- 
modities was  85.6:  the  farm-products  index  was  91.6:  the 
industrial  activity  index  was  102.4:  and  the  national  debt,  less 
Treasury"  cash,  was  approximately  $32,776,000,000. 

What  was  liappening  about  this  time?  The  General  Motors 
Corporation  was  negotiating  with  the  C.  I.  O.  as  a  result  of 
the  problems  it  had  faced  m  the  sit-down  strike  situation. 
A  short  time  afterward  Members  of  this  body  ran  to  cover 
and  defeated  the  so-called  BjTnes  amendment  to  the  Gufley 
coal  bill,  which  would  have  outlawed  sit-down  strikes. 

Let  us  trace  the  picture  down  over  the  week.s  and  months 
that  followed,  and  it  will  be  seen,  in  connection  with  par- 
ticular drops  along  all  lines,  that  some  particular  thing  oc- 
curred on  that  date,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  time, 
which  caused  further  recessions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  certain  advances  in  this 
period,  which  came  at  very  significant  times.  For  example, 
one  time  when  we  saw  a  general  move  for  the  better  was  the 
time  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Supreme  Court  fight  in  this 
body.  We  see  things  like  active  fighting  between  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Chinese  having  a  real  influence.  The  Treasiuy 
position,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks'  position,  and  Gtovern- 
ment  crop  reports  all  play  a  part. 
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These  lines  traced  along  untU  on  November  2,  1937.  the 
tadustrial  stock  average,  from  a  high  of  190.:  19  on  February 
11    1937    had  receded  to  114.19;  the  domesti ;  bond  average 
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had  declined  in  that  period  from  104.56  to 
commodities  index  had  declined  from  85.6  tol 
products  index  had  declined  from  91.6  to  7  5.9;  the  Indus 
trial  activity  average  had  declinetl  from  102.4  to  88.9:  and 
the  national  debt  had  been  increased  from  $32,776,000,000. 
less  Treasury  cash,  to  about  $35,000,000,000  n^t  debt,  or  some 
$37,000,000,000  as  a  total  debt 

I  have  given  the  picture  of  the  decline  all 
In  order  that  these  things  may  be  measured 
the  security  prices  are  taken  from  the  Dow 
ages  for  30  industrial  stocks  and  40  domeitic  corporation 
bonds.  The  all-commodities  average  was  tal  :en  on  784  mis- 
cellaneous items,  and  the  farm  products  aver  ige  on  67  items 
These  last  were  compiled  by  Govemmert  departments 
These  figures  are  taken  from  authentic  soirees,  and  they 
very  clearly  Indicate  the  movement  which  v  e  have  recently 
been  through. 

Congress  must  realize  that  industry  is  not  o'  vned  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men.  It  is  not  owned  by  a  large  group  of_men,  but 
It  belongs  to  the  American  people  as  a  whdle 
of  our  corporations  are  held  by  millions  of 
Prosperous  industry  means  more  employment,  and  poor  in- 
dustry means  unemployment.  Do  not  let  aiiybody  fool  you. 
We  have  unemployment  today.  It  is  Increa^  ing  hourly;  and 
by  the  time  we  come  back  to  this  body  after  t  ae  recess  for  our 
Christmas  vacations,  we  shall  perhaps  be  more  fully^  aware 
than  we  are  today  of  the  seriousness  of  this         -- 


have  seen  too  great  an  amount  of  Up  serv  ce  around  here. 


December  3 


92.03;  the  all- 
82.9;  the  farm 


along  the  line. 

I  will  say  that 

Jones  Co.  aver- 


The  shares 
our  citizens. 


situation.    We 


If  we  are  big 
and  take  some 
but  the  longer 


and  not  enoxigh  actual  steps  to  do  somethin  j 

enough  as  a  group  to  realize  this  situatior 

action,  the  country  may  regain  confidence 

this  body  and  its  associate  body  refrain  jTrcan  action  the 

worse  the  situation  is  going  to  grow 

We  have  only  to  make  inquiries  from  om 
about  the  Nation  to  realize  the  true  situi.tion.  When  we 
have  shops  and  stores  In  the  cities  of  this  Nation  a  few 
weeks  before  Christmas  that  are  running  i  lark-down  sales. 
It  Is  a  pretty  good  symptom  of  the  troubles  m  which  we  find 

ourselves.  ,    ^^        ,      ^ 

Some  of  us  here  in  this  body,  and  many  people  throughout 
the  country,  fail  to  appreciate  how  they  aro  effected  by  this 
situation.  Let  me  teU  you  that  whether  you  run  a  farm 
producing  com  in  Iowa,  or  whether  you  ruii  a  farm  produc- 
ing wheat  in  North  Dakota,  or  whether  you  produce  oranges 
in  California,  or  apples  in  Oregon,  or  pota  oes  in  Maine,  or 
dairy  products  in  Wisconsin,  or  whether  ydu  run  a  hunting 
lodge  in  Maine  or  a  tourist  hotel  in  Florida ,  or  whether  you 
are  a  person,  we  win  say  for  example.  Iving  on  savings. 
perhaps  from  very  modest  Investments,  ngardless  of  your 
condition  in  life,  regardless  of  yovir  profession  or  business. 
you  are  concerned  with  the  condiUon  in  wliich  we  find  our- 
selves today. 

Let  us  take  for  just  a  minute  the  position  of  England. 
What  has  happened  in  England? 

In  England,  the  Government  long  ago  l;amed  its  lesson. 
In  England  the  Government  works  with  industry  to  produce 
profits;  and  when  the  industries  have  actually  produced 
profits,  they  share  those  profits  with  the  G<  •verxunent.  They 
do  not  have  a  corporate  surplus  tax  to  ]»enalize  industry. 
but  they  do  say  that  industry  and  Govenment  are  Jointly 
Interested  in  progress.  The  Government  in  effect  says,  "Go 
ahead  and  make  profits:  employ  labor:  prorlde  emplo3mient: 
and  when  you  make  a  net  profit  we  will  share  with  you  a 
TMusonable  amount  of  the  profit  you  mak< ."  Those  profits 
go  to  support  government.  That  theory  1^  right,  and  that 
is  the  spirit  we  need  to  see  in  this  Nation 
about  a  change. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  we  had  a  natl  >nal  debt  of  $26, 
000.000.000.    During  the  period  from  1920  c  a  we  reduced  that 
debt  some  $10,000,000,000;  and  I  may  say    or  your  infwma 


tion  that  it  W!V=:  during  Republican  administrations  in  Wash- 
ington that  that  reduction  took  place.  We  reduced  the  na- 
tional debt  to  $16,000,000,000.  Today  we  have  a  national 
debt  standing  at  some  $37,000,000,000,  and  we  have  made  no 
real  attempt  to  balance  our  Budget,  It  can  be  done.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  make  a  genume  a'.t-rr.pi  to  do  it.  We  cannot 
keep  on  the  way  we  are  gcinp.  We  need  .some  action  now. 
We  n^ed  action  along  three  Imt'.s  to  rv>-v.re  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  thLs  Nation:  and  if  you.  as  Members  of  this 
body  and  vou.  as  adrmni.^trative  leadef.s.  [ail  to  take  action. 
and  take  action  now.  upon  ynur  shoulders,  and  your  shoulders 
alone,  will  rest  the  re.sponsibiii^y  for  the  further  serious  con- 
dition in  which  tlii-s  country  may  be  involved. 

Remember  that  the  country  cannot  stand  .still.  It  is  either 
going  forward  or  going  backward,  and  at  present  it  is  going 
backward  very  rapidly.  We  are  in  th<>  begmr^ng  of  a  tail- 
spin,  and  It  is  going  to  be  a  serious  tailspin  before  we  are 
through  unless  we  take  some  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  today  to  give  'ome  of  my 
general  objections  to  the  farm  bill  now  pending  becau.se  of 
certain  features  of  it  which  I  regard  as  un.sound.  because  of 
certain  features  which  very  clearly  di.^cnminate  again.st  the 
farmers  of  m.y  section,  the  fanners  of  my  State,  and  the 
farmers  of  over  half  the  States  m  the  American  Union.  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  progressive,  that  it  us  not  forward  look- 
ing, nor  is  it  fair  or  just  to  proceed  with  any  general  farm 
program  unless  we  recognize  that  there  are  48  States  in  the 
Union  and  that  there  are  many  pha.scs  of  agriculture  and 
of  the  agricultural  industry  which  should  all  be  included  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unsoundness  and  the  discrimination  which 
we  find  in  the  pending  bill. 

Further,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  serious  situation  in  the 
Nation  today,  but  many  persons  in  Washington  are  wander- 
mg  around  with  their  heads  above  the  clouds,  or.  like  ostriches, 
with  their  heads  buried  in  the  sand.  Many  administration 
leaders  have  given  lip  service  in  this  body  and  in  our  asso- 
ciate  body,  but  that  is  all.    The  time  has  come  for  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  be  on  reccrd  as  saying,  first,  that 
the  country  is  in  a  serious  condition;  second,  that  the  condi- 
tion is  rapidly  growing  worse,  and  unless  there  is  action,  and 
action  now.  a  critical  situation  will  confront  the  Nation.  It  is 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  President,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  administrative  leaders,  and  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  refuse  to  take  mimcdiaie  action. 
that  the  responsibility  will  rest. 

A  method  is  at  hand.  Pa?venue  measures  cannot  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  However,  a  revenue  measure  is  now  on 
our  calendar,  House  bill  G215.  a  bill  relative  to  publicity  of 
income-ia.x  returns.  I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  corp.jration  surplu;,  fax.  pro- 
posBls  have  bt-en  and  will  be  submitted  to  am.end  the  capital- 
gains  tax.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  President's 
pou-er  to  is.sue  $3.000  000,000  in  gr-'cnbacks.  Action  on  all 
these  measures  will  ccntribii'':'  to  the  confidence  of  industry 
and  confidence  of  the  American  people. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  not  merely  is  business  in  Wall  Street 
jittery  over  business  receding  among  the  great  industries. 
but  the  people  of  the  country  in  every  smiall  town  and  in 
every  city  in  this  great  Nation  are  jittery,  and  '^mall  indus- 
tries and  sTr«aU  business  are  f'^fling  the  efTects.  I  predict 
that  if  Congress  fails  to  take  action,  and  to  take  action  now, 
when  we  return  from  our  Christmas  vacations,  after  seeing 
the  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  Nation,  there  will  be 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  Congress  for  action. 
But  it  may  be  too  late.  The  administration  leaders  cannot 
continue  to  dodge  the  issue 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  first  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultui-e  and 
Forestry,  on  page  1, 

Mr.  McNARY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  have  a 
quorum,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorumi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  cnici  c 

;ierK  caiiea  tne 

roil,  ana  in 

e  louowing  oena- 

tors  answered 

to  their  names 

Adams 

C<->pe!and 

King 

pppper 

A-'ihiirst 

Davis 

La  FoUette 

Plttman 

Au:-tin 

Dor.ahey 

Lee 

Pope 

Bailey 

DufTv 

Lodge 

Radcliffe 

Bankhead 

Ellender 

Logan 

Russell 

Parklcy 

Fra.'.ipr 

Lonergan 

Schwartz 

Brrry 

Ooorge 

Lundcen 

Srhwellenbach 

Bilbo 

Gtrry 

McAdoo 

Sheppard 

Borah 

Gibs<5n 

MrCarran 

Shlp.stead 

Brirlies 

Gillette 

McCilU 

Smathers 

Bro'vn.  Mlrh. 

C-la.'S'? 

MrKellar 

Siiilth 

Brr.tvTi.  N.  H. 

d'avcs 

McNary 

TTiomas,  Okla. 

Bulklcy 

Grf  n 

Maloncy 

Thomas,  Utah 

Buiow 

GufTey 

Millor 

Town-end 

Burke 

Halp 

Ml  n  ton 

Truman 

Byrd 

KarrLson 

Moore 

Tydln«s 

Brynps 

Hatc.n 

^T^;r^ay 

Vandf^ntacrg 

Cai'PT 

Hoyden 

Necly 

Van  Nuya 

Caraway 

Hf>rr1ng 

Norrls 

Wagner 

Chavez 

Hitchi'ock 

Nye 

Walsh 

Clark 

Jo!;nson.  Calif. 

OMahoney 

Wheeler 

Conr.ally 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Overton 

V/hite 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr,  McKellar  in  the  chair). 
Eighty-eight  Senators  having  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  DUFFY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  I  desire  to  present  at  this  time  two  amend- 
ments with  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  dairy  interests. 
These  amendments  were  prepared  prior  to  the  time  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  presented  his  amendment  having  the 
same  object.  I  shall  therefore  not  press  for  action  on  my 
amendments,  but  I  should  like  to  have  them  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  v,ill  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  Peter  Zim- 
merman, an  outstanding  citizen  and  successful  farmer  of 
Oregon,  representing  the  State  Grange  and  the  Farmers' 
Union,  under  date  of  October  19.  1937,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Smith  1, 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  bill.  The  document  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  presents  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
bill.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  be  read,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  now  be  read  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  clerk  will  rea± 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

October   19.    1037. 
To  the  Honorable  Ellisom  D.  Smith. 

Chairman,  United  States  Senate  Committee 

on  Agricullure,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Re  Senate  biU  2787  (Pope-McGill  blU ) . 

De.mi  Sik:  Having  appeared  before  your  subcommittee  in  the 
public  hearings  held  recently  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  I  am  requested 
to  supplement  my  testiiuuny.  written  and  oral,  with  a  brief  setting 
forth  the  ob.lcction5  of  the  Oregon  Grange.  Farmers'  Union,  and 
farmers  generally  of  Oregon  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill  under 
consideration.     Those  objections,  briefly,  are  as  follows: 

We  oppose  the  enactment  of  S.  2787  on  the  following  grounds: 

I.  That  the  statement  of  policy  is  incomplete,  unsatisfactory. 
and  not  consistent  with  the  fimdamental  wishes  and  demands  of 
the  American  farmer  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Falls  to  provide  for  guaranty  of  average  cost  of  production 
of  agricultural  commodities, 

(ta)  Fails  to  provide  for  protection  of  American  markets  to 
American  farmers.  .    ^  ^^  ^ 

(c)  Fails  to  provide  for  refinancing  of  farm-mortgage  Indebted- 
ness on  long-term.  low-Interest  credits  comparable  to  credit  pro- 
visions in  behalf  of  other  major  Industries. 

(dt    Fails  to  provide  for  crop  insurance  against  major  losses. 

(e)  Fails  to  provide  for  practical  administration  by  successful 
farmers  democratically  selected. 

(f)  Falls  to  provide  for  or  protect  the  family-size  farm. 

II.  Purported    cooperative    feature    is    unconstitutional    for    the 

following  reasons:  „ 

( 1 )  Forces  each  farmer  to  become  an  Involuntary  "cooperator. 

( 2 )  Denies  the  farmer  the  right  to  resort  to  the  courts  in  seeking 
protection  against  unfair  and  discriminatory  administration,  or 
policies  determined  by  persons  other  than  pracUcal,  successful 
farmers,  democratically  selected. 
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(3)  Removes  la.st  vestige  of  privacy  In  providing  for  Federal 
access,  even  to  all  of  the  farmers'  correspondence. 

(4)  Makes  penal  offense  for  anyone  to  give  away  or  exchange  or 
receive  any  products.  Even  to  give  to,  or  receive  from,  an  imme- 
diate famUy  relative,  to  alleviate  actual  want,  constitutes  a  serious 
penal  offense, 

(5)  Delegates  legislative  authority,  by  "proclamation,"  as  to 
quota's  loans,  benefits,  etc. 

in.  Referendum  vote,  as  provided  in  subsection  "C,"  page  18, 
is  unsatisfactory  for  the  fnllnwirg  reasons: 

(a)  Regimentation  of  agriculture. 

(b)  Coercion  in  the  "voting."  Financial  pressure  is  exerted  by 
calling  or  canceling  leans  or  other  benelits.  The  referendtim 
procedure  wiU  not  fairly  represent  the  actual  wishes  of  the 
producers. 

I'V.  Unfair  agricultural  practices:  This  provision  penalizes  farm- 
ers oniy.  and  fails  to  prov.de  ti;:r  penalty  against  market  manipula- 
tors, speculaturs.  and  or  v,  holf:::.:crs  who  may  ccmmlt  aii  ujifair 
agricultural  practice  which  might  affect  interstate  or  foreign 
cemn:crre. 

V.  Penalizes  small  intensified  type  of  successful  family  farming, 
and  rewards  marginal  and  corporation  farming. 

In  conclusion,  the  only  safe,  sane,  and  sensible  solution  of  the 
age-old  farm  problem  w'ould  be  the  enactment  of  the  Thomas- 
Massincale  "cost  of  production"  bill — H.  R,  1612— and  the  Frazier- 
Lomke  Mortgage  Refinancing  Act,  together  with  protection  of  the 
Americar.  market  to  the  American  farmers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Peter  Zimmtoiman, 
Representing)  Oregon  State  Grange  and 

Oregon  Farmers'  Lnion. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair  announced  a  few 
moments  ago  that  the  first  committee  amendment  is  now 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     It   is. 

Mr.  McNARY.  A  few  days  ago  during  a  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Bankhead  1 — whose  atten- 
tion I  should  like  to  have — and  myself 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  my  attention  was  dis- 
tracted for  a  moment.  Did  the  Senator  from  Oregon  address 
a  remark  to  me? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  was  just  about  to  make  a  remark  that 
somewhat  concerns  the  Senator.  A  few  days  ago  the  Senator 
said  during  a  colloquy  we  had  that  the  bill  as  applied  to 
cotton  did  not  contemplate  parity  prices. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I  said 
that.  It  contemplated  them  at  some  time,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  contemplate  them  without  mere  taxes,  without  mere 
nioney.  It  is  impos.sibIe  for  either  cotton,  com,  or  wheat  to 
obtain  parity  prices  without  more  money  unless,  of  course, 
hereafter  the  prices  go  up  to  a  point  where  there  is  not  a 
very  wide  spread  between  prices  and  parity. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  However, 
I  think  my  observation  is  literally  true  so  far  as  the  Record 
is  concerned.  Probably  there  is  not  enough  difference  to 
cause  any  dispute.  The  Senator  did  say  even  yesterday  in  a 
colloquy  wliich  we  had  tliat  he  did  not  expect  parity  pay- 
ments because  it  would  cost  too  much  money. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  said  in  substance  that  it  is  not 
expected  now. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  stated  that  the  bill  contemplates  in  its 
language  parity  payments. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Ultimately:  yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  No,  Mr.  President.  We  have  reached  that 
point  new.    In  the  section  we  have  before  us  I  read: 

Srr.    2.  It   is   hereby   declared    to   be   the    policy   of   Congress    to 

regulate  interstate  arid  foreign  commerce  in  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  nee  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  such  adequate 
and  balanced  flow  of  such  commodities — 

Meaning  cotton,  among  others — 

as  will,  first,  maintain  both  parity  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  such 
commodities — 

Including  cotton — 

marketed  by  them  for  domestic  consumption  and  export  and 
parity  of  income  for  farmers  marketing  such  commodities — 

Meaning,  among  others,  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  very  amendment  before  us,  there 
is  a  declaration  that  there  must  be  a  parity  of  prices  to 
cotton  farmers  and  parity  of  income  to  farmers.    Let  us  ses 
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If  that  is  not  reinforced  by  another 
I  ask  the  Senator  to  follow  me  to  page  10, 


pro^Hsion  of  the  bill. 
iection  6: 


S»c.  6.  (a)   Promptly  following  tbe  cloec  of 
for  cotton,  wheat,  or  com,  the  Secretary  shal 
xnents  to  farmers  engaged  In  the  production 
for  market  during  such  marketing  year. 


tfuch.  marketing  year 

make  parity  pay- 

)f  such  commodity 


Mr.  President,  if  we  lock  at  page  66 
that  the  marketing  year  for  cotton  begins 
have  in  section  6,  on  page  10,  a        ' 
xuUure  that  the  Secretary  must   at   the 
marketing  year,  which  is  August  1  of  each 
payments  to  the  cotton  farmer. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    The  Senator  Include^ 
too.  does  he  not? 

Mr,  McNARY.    Yes.    But  we  were 
stated  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  hope  the  Senator 
Impression — I  know  he  does  not  intend 
sion  contains  some  special  benefit  for 

Mr.  McNARY.    No.    Of  course,  I  read 
ties — cotton,  com.  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice 
the  word  "commodities"  I  said  "among 
order  to  speak  as  briefly  and  employ  as 
sary. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  simply  could  not 

that  is  all 

li4r.  McNARY.   Very  well.    Mr.  Presiden ; 
ment  which  is  now  before  the  Senate 
X)ayments  for  cotton,  irrespective  of  what 
Ai>hftma  may  wish  or  expect.    On  page  ' 
Secretary  is  directed  afBrmatively  to 
to  producers  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  com 
the  marketing  year,  which,  applied  to 
which,  applied  to  cotton,  is  August  1. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

B«r.  McNARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.    The  Senator,  of  course,  is 

provision  on  page  80: 

(f)  Notwithstanding   any    other   provlBlon 
aggregate  parity  payments  payable  under 
tKin  act  for  any  marketing  year  are  estimated 
exce«d  the  sum  appropriated  for  such  payments 
■uch    i>ayments   shall    be    reduced    pro    rata 
aggregate  amount  of  such  payments  shall 
available  for  such  payments. 


the  bill  we  find 

August  1.    So  we 

declaration  afBrmative  in 

beginning  of   the 

year,  make  parity 


13, 
male 

8t 

whsat 


Seru.tor 


Mr.  McNARY.    Oh.  yes,  Mr.  President, 
scale  that  is  provided  in  regard  to  paritir 


December  3 


wheat  and  com, 

discussing  cotton,  as  I 

snll  not  leave  the 
to — ^that  this  provl- 
cott  »n. 

he  five  commodi- 

When  I  reached 

w  lich  is  cotton,"  in 

few  words  as  neces- 

lear  the  Senator; 

the  very  amend- 

c^ntemplates  parity 

the  Senator  from 

in  section  6,  the 

parity  payments 

the  beginning  of 

is  Jime  1.  and 


yield? 
familiar  with  the 


schedule 


of    this   act.    If    the 

A  Of  title  I  of 

by  the  Secretary  to 

for  such  year,  all 
that    the    estimated 

exceed  the  funds 


rot 


That  is  the  sliding 
payments.     I  am 


not  interested  in  that.  I  want  to  know  ivhether  the  bill  a.s 
written,  or  the  declaration  as  made  by  th ;  very  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  going  to  prevail.  The  b  U  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  these  parity  payments  wiether  he  wants  to 
or  not.  Under  the  bill  as  written  he  has  no  other  recourse. 
The  Senator  says  that  if  the  cotton  gro\rers  of  the  country 
receive  parity  payments,  it  will  cost  the  G  3vemment  between 
$300,000,000  and  $400,000,000.  The  quest  on  naturally  arises 
to  me.  as  I  view  this  amendment  and  dfsire  to  cast  an  in- 
telligent vote  upon  it,  Are  we  going  to  hi  ve  language  in  the 
bill  that  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  t  :xe  parity  payments 
for  cotton?  If  we  do.  we  are  running  Jito  a  veto  by  the 
President,  if  I  can  depend  upon  the  estir  late  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  says  it  will  cost  the  G  ovemment  between 
$300,000,000  and  $400,000,000. 

I  appeal  to  the  able  Senator  to  help  nie  in  this  dilemma. 
Shall  we  adopt  the  first  committee  ameni  Iment  and  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  subdivision  6  on  pagif  10,  first,  however, 
removing  ptulty  payments  and  the  mandatory  language  di- 
recting the  Secretary  to  make  them  at  t:  le  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year,  which  is  August  1;  or  iihall  we  leave  that 
language  in  the  bill  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will  cost 
more  than  the  Secretary  can  raise  and  will  invite  the  veto 
of  the  President?     I  submit  that  Inqutrir  to  my  very  good 


'  ^Hiat  shall  we  do  at 

Senator.  I  assume, 

construes  the  language  to  mean  the  payn  ent  of  parity  prices 
In  fulL    I  do  not  so  construe  it.    If  I  did,  and  there  were  not 


friend,  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama, 
this  time? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President,  the 


other  provisions  in  the  bill  ctheru-ise  limiting  it.  I  think  the 
Senator  would  be  right.  But  I  am  rppo.scd  to  any  legal  or 
moral  obligation  beyond  the  amount  of  money  available. 
I  do  not  want  the  farmers  to  be  misled  as  to  wl.at  they  may 
expect.  V/hat  I  construe  this  to  mean  is  the  mnking  of 
paj-ments  on  the  panty  price  so  far  as  ihe  money  available 
will   go   toward  bringing   about    panty. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Ls  the  Sena!.:ir  wiiLng  now  to  offer  an 
amendment  providing  that  pantv  payments  .shall  be  made 
if  there  are  funds  available  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  think  that  is  already  in  the  bill. 

Mr.   POPE.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Dnp>  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.   McNARY.     I   yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  provision  I  ju.'^t  call'^d  to  the  Senator's 
attention  was  caref'olly  considered  by  the  committee:  it  was 
designed  to  accomplish  that  very  object,  and  I  thmk  does 
accomplish  it.  In  other  words,  the  parity  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  extent  that  there  are  funds  available.  The 
words  "pro  rata"  are  used  m  that  connection,  and  that  was 
the  very  purpose  of  the  amendment  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  Agricultural  Committee.  It  did  not  occur  to 
me  in  reading  the  subsection  at  the  bottom  of  page  80  that 
it  would  net  accomplish  the  purpose,  and  I  am  wondering 
that  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  Senator's  mind  that  it  does 
accomplish  the  purpose. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  think  it  does  at  all.  I  think  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  bill  as  it  Ls.  We  find  in  the  policy- 
making portion  of  the  bill  a  section  which  is  d:rri-ted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  not  going  to  a.sk  for  an  amendment;  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  what  I  call  an  extreme  inconsi.'^itency  and  con- 
tradictory statements  which,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  able  Senator  from.  Alabama,  would  ncce.ssarily  invite  a 
veto  by  the  President  if  the  bill  should  remain  m  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  ADAMS  and  Mr.  BARKI>EY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER       Does    the    Senator    from 
Oregon  yield:  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
who,  I  think,  rose  first. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  just  one  m.ember  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  should  like  to  inquire  what  obligation  is 
giolng  to  rest  upon  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  pro- 
viding appropriations  under  this  proposed  act?  The  com- 
mittee, legally,  have  certain  rights;  there  are  certain  moral 
obligations  put  upon  tis  bv  authorization  and  directif'n.  I 
am  merely  ask.n':j  for  guidance,  as  one  member  of  the  Ap- 
prcpriaiions  Committee,  and  I  .should  like  to  kriow  what  th3 
proponents  of  the  bill  feel  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  do  and  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  may  think  we 
would  be  ccrnpellcd  to  do. 

Mr.  McNAI^Y.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  tiie  flo'^r  a'  this  time, 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  give  my  views  on  the  subject.  I 
assume  from  the  language  used  that  we  will  continue  the 
SOil-conservatJon  program,  and  I  want  that  program  con- 
tinued. If  I  had  my  way.  we  would  continue  that  program, 
and  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  time  to  wnte  a  pennant nt  agricul- 
tural bill.  If  my  assumption  is  correct,  there  is  $500,000,000 
that  the  Senate  and  Hiui-^e  .Appropriation.;  Ci^mmittee  must 
meet.  I  think  this  bill  carries  an  additional  $100,000,000  to 
supply  capital  for  the  Sarplus  Reserve  Loan  Corporation, 
provided  for  in  title  7.  oti  pae;e  84:  and  I  desire  to  discuss, 
at  the  proper  time,  the  general  make-up  of  that  very  unique 
and  imusual  organization.  But  on  page  86  I  find  section 
72,  which  reads  in  part : 

The  corporation  sh.T.!!  have  a  capita!  stock  of  $100  000.000.  sub- 
scribed by  the  United  States  of  ".^jnenca.  wtiich  sum  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

I  think  that  is  a  direction  to  the  committee  to  provide 
for  the  appropriation  of  ^100,000,000  to  the  capital  stock  of 
this  corporation. 
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The  bill  also  provides,  treating  the  same  general  subject, 
that  the  corporation  may  issue  bonds  and  debentures  to  the 
extent  of  five  times  its  capital  stock,  which  makes  $500,- 
000.000.  So  the  Congress  must  find  $100,000,000  for  the 
capital  stock  of  this  corporation;  and  it  must  also  find 
$500,000,000  for  the  soil-conservation  program. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  wheat  program  under  this  bill 
will  cost.  A  few  days  ago  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  give  me,  through  his  experts,  estimates  as  to  the 
probable  cost  on  the  basis  of  parity  prices.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  meet  the  same  thing  that  I  pointed  out  a  few 
moments  ago.  To  obtain  parity  prices  on  660,000.000  bushels 
for  1937  would  cost  $200,000,000.  That  is  on  the  basis  of 
660,000,000  bushels,  which  is  the  amount  ordinarily  domes- 
tically consumed  by  the  country.  However,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  through  the  experts  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, have  stated  publicly  that  they  expect  a  billion 
bushel  yield  this  year.  The  estimate  I  have  given  is  based 
on  a  yield  of  660.000,000  bushels.  If  the  same  ratio  should 
prevail,  $300,000,000  would  have  to  be  paid  in  the  form  of 
parity  payments  on  wheat. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator 

yield  to  me? 

Mr  McNARY.    I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Washington. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Upon  what  basis  of  price  were 

the  figures  made?  | 

Mr.  McNARY.    Thc-y  are  based  upon  the  parity  payments  , 
provided  in  schedule  A  on  the  futures  that  are  now  being  sold  | 
for  May  and  December  delivery  of  next  year.    It  is  slightly 
speculative,  of  course,  but  what  other  answer  could  be  made? 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  was  merely  inquiring. 
Mr   McNARY.    Wheat  may  be  $1  today;  the  future  price 
for  May  deliver^'  may  be  $1.10,  and  for  December,  which  is 
the  next  date— while  there  are  intermediate  dat«s  those  are 
the  generally  accepted  dates — it  may  be  $1.15.    Of  course,  the 
price  may  be  different  when  the  actual  time  arrives,  but  that 
is  the  basis  I  think  used  by  the  marketing  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  year  in  and  year  out;  and  so  I 
assume  that  the  estimate  is  Just  as  reliable  as  any  that  could 
possibly  be  made. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  am  in  no  way  critical  of  the 
estimate.  All  I  wanted  to  know  was  if  the  Senator  could  tell 
me  what  price  was  ased  in  the  figuring. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  sorry  the  price  is  not  given,  but  the 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  usual  fundamental  keystones 
which  are  employed  in  matters  of  this  kind.  If  I  had  the 
price  figure,  I  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  give  it  to  the 
Senator. 

Now.  it  will  be  observed  that  under  schedule  A,  on  page  21, 
parity  payments  increase  as  the  volume  of  the  crop  becomes 
more  abundant.  That  is  found  in  column  2,  on  page  21.  If 
I  understand  the  interpretation  of  these  payments  under 
schedule  A.  if  the  supply  of  wheat  should  be  100  percent  of 
noiTnal.  the  parity  payment  rate  would  be  15  percent,  and  if 
the  normal  supply  should  run  up  to  114  percent  or  more  the 
parity  payment  rate  would  be  30  percent.  So  if  the  crop 
went  to  a  biUion  bushels,  tiie  payment  would  run  up  corre- 
spondingly. Naturally  the  greater  the  difference  between  the 
parity  price  and  the  current  price  on  a  given  date,  the  greater 
the  spread  would  be,  because  the  volume  would  likely  bring 
down  the  price  level  of  the  commodity. 

Mr  President.  I  have  stated,  first,  there  would  be  $500,- 
000  000  for  soil  conservation,  $100,000,000  for  capital  stock  of 
the  organization  provided  for  by  the  bill,  $300,000,000  for 
parity  prices  on  wheat,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  parity  prices  on  cotton.  So.  if  the  bill  shall 
remain  in  its  present  form,  the  cost  would  be  $500,000,000, 
plus  $100  000,000,  making  $600,000,000,  and  $300,000,000 
more,  making  $900,000,000,  plus  $300,000,000  more,  which 
would  equal  $1,200,000,000. 

I  have  not  included  the  cost  of  the  provisions  relatmg  to 
rice  and  tobacco.  The  Secretary  said  yesterday  that  if  we 
shoiUd  continue  to  pay  the  3  cents  on  tobacco  it  will  cost 
$274,000,000  in  addition.    I  am  not  subscribing  to  these  fig- 


ures, but  they  are  just  as  good  as  any,  and  they  far  exceed 
our  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Is  not  the  Senator  duplicating 
the  $500,000,000  soil-conservation  figure?  In  other  words, 
under  the  bill  the  farmers  take  parity  paj-ments  in  lieu  of 
soil-conservation  payments,  unless  the  soil -conservation  pay- 
ments should  be  hiehcr. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Not  at  all  in  the  case  of  those  who  sign 
adjustment  contracts.  When  dealing  with  a  noncooperator. 
they  are  denied  the  benefits  under  this  bill,  but  when  a 
farmer  signs  an  adjustment  contract,  which  he  must  do  if 
51  percent  of  the  farmers  say  so,  he  gets  the  soil  conserva- 
tion payment  in  addition  to  the  parits^- payment  and  loans 
from  the  reserve  loan  corporation. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield. 

Mr  POPE.  I  am  surprised  at  the  statement  the  Senator 
just  m.ade  becau.se  there  are  specific  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  parity  payments  shall  be  in  lieu  of  soil-conservation  pay- 
ments which  have  bsen  made  on  the  commodity. 

Further,  though  the  Senator  may  not  have  been  advised 
of  it,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill,  an  amendment  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  divides 
up  any  money  appropriated  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
in  the  proportion  of  55  percent  for  the  maintenance  of  parity 
payments  and  45  percent  to  carry  on  the  soil-conservation 
payments  on  all  other  commodities  than  corn,  wheat,  and 
cotton. 

The  Senator's  calculation,  which  involves  full  pajTnent  of 
$500,000,000,  assuming  that  parity  pa^Tnents  shall  be  made 
on  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  all  other  commodities,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  calculating  paj-ments  on  parity,  I  think  is 
not  justified  by  the  bill.  I  think  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  who  were  present  and 
joined  in  adopting  the  amendments  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  very  astute  Senator 
from  Idaho  knows  what  is  in  the  bill  and  what  he  has  put  in 
it.  There  are  so  many  things  in  the  bill  of  a  contradictory 
nature  that  I  am  not  able  to  combat  that  contradiction.  I 
really  hesitate  to  deny  anytliing  he  may  say  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.     I  shall  be  glad  to 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  let  m.e  continue  my  answer.  I  have 
in  mind  section  3,  subparagraph  (b»  which  provides  that 
"under  adjustment  contracts  there  shall  be  made  available 
to  contracting  farmers" — not  to  the  poor  fellows  who  refuse 
to  get  under  the  umbrella,  but  want  to  remam  independent — 
what?— 

First.  Soil  Conservation  Act  payments  hereinafU-r  speciSed;  sec- 
ond, surplus  reserve  loans;   and,  third,  parity  payments. 

That  means  something.  There  mayt>e  somewhere  else  in 
the  bill  something  that  says  they  cannot  have  them.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  something  of  the  kind  in  the 
biU.  Probably  the  Senator  can  point  out  some  provision  to 
indicate  that  what  I  have  said  is  not  so.  because  the  biD  was 
thrown  together  late  one  Sunday  night  by  a  minority  mem- 
bership of  the  committee.  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  I 
was  not  available  at  that  time,  it  being  Sunday.  It  may  be 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  correct  that  somewhere  in  the  bill 
is  language  indicating  that  what  I  have  read  is  not  so,  but  I 
am  assuming  that  what  I  have  read  is  so. 

Coming  back  to  the  thought  I  have  in  mind,  under  the 
language  used,  in  section  2,  the  pending  amendment,  we  are 
establishing  the  pohcy  of  Congress.  This  is  saying  what  is  in 
the  minds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  If 
it  is  our  intention  to  make  parity  payments  let  us  make 
them.  If  it  is  not  our  intention  to  make  parity  payments 
because  there  is  not  enough  money  In  the  Treasury,  let  us 
strike  that  provision  out  of  the  bill  and  not  deceive  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Certainly. 
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I  am  sorry.    If 


Mr.  NORRIS.  The  Senator  made  the  ass  ertlon  that  final 
action  on  the  bill  was  by  a  minority  of  tlie  committee.  I 
think  that  is  a  mistake.  As  I  understand,  ttiere  are  19  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  There  were  10  members  present  and 
11  votes  cast  in  favor  of  reporting  the  bill,  because  1  member 
present  voted  a  member  who  was  not  prese]  it 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  member  was  th?re  all  day  long 
Mr.  NORRIS.  Yes.  There  were  11  members  present  at 
15  minutes  to  12  midnight  Sunday  night  wfien  the  vote  was 

taken.  . 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    The  eleventh  membef  had  been  there 
until  a  short  time  before  the  final  vote. 

Mr    McNARY.    I  retract.    I  apologize 
11  of  the  19  members  of  the  committee  w;re  there  Simday 
night  at  midnight,  my  heart  goes  out  to  th<  m. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  wlD  the  Sena^  yield  further? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Certainly 

Mr.  POPE.    I  desire  to  call  attention  tq  the  amendment 
which  was  made  tjy  the  committee  and  to 
a  moment  ago.  and  of  which  the  Senator  [apparently  is  not 
•ware. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Probably  I  am  not. 

Mr.  POPE.    He  was  kind  enough  to  say 
Wn,  however.    At  the  bottom  of  page  78,  jinder  the  title  of 
"appropriations",  I  find  this  provision: 

Tbere  to  hereby  lUMle  avkllable  for  parity  payments  with  respect 
to  cotton,  wheat,  and  field  com  under  this  ac% 
-SMfDClng  (Ml  CMT  after  July   1.  1938.  55  percent 


priated  for  the  purposes  of  sections  7  to  17  of  tJ  le  SoU  Conservation 


for 


December  3 


t  might  be  in  the 


for  any  year  com- 
of  all  sums  appro- 


Buch  year. 


and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended 

That  is  the  point  I  tried  to  make.  Plity-flve  percent  of 
the  soil -conservation  f\md  each  year  WDuld  be  used  for 
making  parity  payments.  That  means  4j  percent  of  that 
amount  would  be  used  for  soil-conser^'atiou  pasnnents,  which 
I  think  very  clearly  indicates  the  Senator  was  duplicating 
his  figures  a  few  moments  ago  when  he  \ras  figuring  $500. 
DOO.OOO  for  soil-conservation  pajrments  ana  some  other  mil 
Uons  for  parity  payments 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  agaih  confused.  When 
tMs  bin  was  sent  out  among  the  farmers  and  hearings  had 
I  observed  language  stricken  out  carried  1400,000,000  in  line 
17  of  that  section.  The  language  to  which  my  attention  is 
called  was  an  amendment,  also  probably  in  serted  late  Sunday 
night.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  give  to  the  langauge  the 
Interpretation  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  gives.  The 
language  is: 

There  Is  hereby  made  available  for  parity  pt  tyments  with  respect 
to  cotton  wbc«t,  or  field  ccan  under  this  ac  i  tat  any  year  com- 
mencing on  or  before  Jxily  1.  1938.  55  percen ;  of  all  sums  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  ■ections  7  to  17  ot  the  SoU  Ctonserva- 
tlon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended ,  for  such  year. 

That  means  taking  out  of  that  act,  carr  ring  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000,(X)0.  55  percent  to  pay  what?  To  make 
Ijarity  payments — not  conservation  paymeits,  but  parity  pay- 
ments—to cottOTi,  wheat  and  field  com  The  bill  merely 
goes  ov«r  into  a  standing  appropriation  iind  makes  55  per- 
cent <rf  it  available  for  parity  pasmients  Everj^ne  knows 
that  we  are  going  to  carry  out  the  Soi  Conservation  Act 
providing  $500,000,000,  and  this  is  slmpl;'  taking  part  of  it 
out  for  parity  payments.  The  whole  am<  unt  wtH  l>e  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  because  that  is  t  le  existing  statute. 
That  is  not  an  answer  whatsoever  to  whi  1 1  have  said. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Was  not  the  55-perce  it  allotment  out  of 
the  $500,000,000  placed  here  under  Uv;  assumpticai  that 
wherever  parity  payments  were  accepted  they  would  be  in 
Heu  of  soil-cwiservation  payments,  and  that  the  proportion 
would  be  about  55  to  45?  The  Senator  caxmot  assume  the 
55  percent  would  be  paid  in  parity  paynents  and  the  full 
$500,000,000  in  soll-cfmservation  payments,  because  other- 
wtee  be  would  asstmie  there  is  to  be  c<Hn  rfete  duplication  of 
those  payments. 

Mr.  McNARY.  There  Is  no  duidieatioi  at  aO.  The  lan- 
guage is  perfectly  clear.  I  have  thought  it  mi|^  be  con- 
f minding  and  confusing  and  contradictor;  r,  but  it  Is  not.    We 


have  for  the  first  time  run  into  simple  language.  It  simply 
means  that  of  this  sum  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  which 
must  be  appropriated  until  the  statute  is  repealed.  55  percent 
shall  go  to  make  parity  paymer/^.  That  is  what  that  lan- 
guage means.  It  has  no  reference  to  th<-  program  of  soil 
conservation.  That  must  be  met  by  the  Congress  under  a 
full  appropnation.  That  theory  ha.s  never  be^n  questioned. 
In  all  the  discussion  on  the  fiocr  Wf  hav^-  gone  on  the  as- 
sumption, as  we  probably  should,  that  that  appropriation  is 
for  soil -conser\-at ion  pai-inoiiLs. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  McNARY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  POPE.    This  is  the  first  .ime  I  had  heard  that  tater- 
pretation  placed  upon  It.     I   lid  not  Imow  there  was  any 
question   about   it.     Under    Me   program,   soil   conservation 
will  be  carried  on:  diversion  of  :-vcreaire  and  soil-conservation 
practices  will  be  carried  on.    They  will  be  earned  on  under 
the  program  as  to  com,  wh'-at.  and  cotton.    It  was  estimated 
by  thp  representatives  of  the  D>partment  who  were  present 
that  they  are  now  aolualiy  pay.ni;.  under  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act.  approximar.'ly  55  percpnt  on  corn,  whf^at,  and  cot- 
ton; and  since  we  are  talcing  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  pay- 
ments out  from  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  and  calling 
them  parity  payments,  th.m  that  amount  was  transferred  by 
this  amendment  over  to  th-^  makins  of  parity  payments.    The 
!  balance  of  the  $500  000,000,  or  45  percent  of  that  sum.  will 
i   go   to   make   soil-cor  jervation   payments;   on   all   the   other 
!  crops  throughout  th-  country. 

I  It  never  occurred  to  any  of  us  who  were  considering  the 
1  matter  at  the  time  that  the  appropnatiun  for  soil  conser- 
vation in  the  future  would  be  $500,000  000  for  soil  conserva- 
tion in  addition  to  parity  payment-- Uirder  thus  schrdule.  It 
can  be  clearly  seen  that  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  would  come 
under  the  soil-conservution  payment.^,  which  now  amount 
to  a  considerable  sum  and  would  not  in  addilicn  to  that  re- 
ceive parity  payment.s.  Certainly  that  did  not  occur  to  me, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  is  mistaken  m  mak.in£:  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Then  the  Senator— v.-ho  probably  pre- 
pared the  amendment,  and  it  was  rushed  into  the  bill  late 
one  evening — means  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  by 
taking  more  than  one-half  of  the  sum  for  parity  payments 
under  this  bill.  Icanng  at»ou*  45  percent  for  soil  conser- 
vation? 

Mr.  POPE.  On  all  other  commodities  than  com,  wheat, 
and  cotton. 

Mi-.  ADAMS.     Mr.  Pre^id«-nt 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does    th^    Senator    from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 
Mr.  McNARY.     I  do. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  u^  another  inquiry  which  I  might 
make  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Appropriatirns  Committee. 
The  amendment  which  is  t>eing  discussed,  which  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  seems  to  divert  money  from  appropria- 
tion bills  which  have  not  yet  pa^.'-ed.  I  am  simply  wonder- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  draft;=inanship,  whether  the  Senate  can 
put  in  a  bill  an  amendment  which  ^*-ill  divert  to  some  pur- 
pose moneys  not  yet  appropriated,  mgardle-ss  of  what  the 
Appropriations  Committee  may  specify  that  the  money  is 
appropriated  for. 

Mr.  McNARY.     That  is  a  very  proper  and  pertinent  In- 
quiry, and  it  is  addressed  to  a  thing  which  cannot  be  done. 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  just  a  second? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does    the    Senator    from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 
Mr.  McNARY.     I  do. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  as  to  his  interpretation  of  this  part  of  the  bill.  From 
the  debate  I  do  not  quite  understand  it. 

Am  I  to  understand  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  interpret 
the  bin  in  this  manner:  For  soil  conservation,  for  raising 
other  crops  than  wheat,  corn,  nee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  farm- 
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ers  are  to  be  paid  for  setting  aside  certain  acreage.    When 
they  raise  a  crop  which  does  not  deplete  their  soil,  they  are 
to  be  paid  benefit  payments  foi-  that? 
Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  The  other  crops  are  to  be  paid  the 
parity  price? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes;  paid  on  parity. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Am  I  to  understand  that  they  are  also 
to  set  aside  acreage  of  soU-builiing  payments? 

Mr.  POPE.  Oh.  yes.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  sam^  program  wiU  be  carried  on 
with  reference  to  com,  wheat,  and  cotton  that  has  been 
carried  on  for  the  past  year  or  two  and  will  be  carried  on 
with  reference  to  other  crops;  but  in  lieu  of  the  soil-con- 
servation payments  made  on  com.  wheat,  and  cotton,  they 
will  receive  parity  pajmaents. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  But  no  p.iyments  for  soil  conservation 
or  soil  building? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  I  should  say  that  payments  on  the 
commodities  themselves  will  not  be  made.  Certain  small 
payments  now  being  made  for  conservation  practices  will 
continue  to  be  made  on  com,  wheat,  and  cotton  acreage  to 
com.  wheat,  and  cotton  farmers;  but  those  payments  are 
small.  The  main  payments  which  are  now  being  made  on 
commodities  for  diversion  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  parity 
payments  provided  in  the  sche^iule  will  take  their  place. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     So  the  farmers  will  not  be  paid  for 
soil   conservation,   for  refraining  from   soil   depletion;   they   : 
will  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  parity  prices? 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes.  Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator the  fact  that  the  only  reason  why  the  amendment  was 
made  in  that  connection  was  tliis: 

Formeriy  there  were  two  types  of  soil-conservation  pay- 
ments, called  class  1  and  clafs  2.  Class  1  payments  were 
very  much  larger  payments  tian  were  made  for  diversion 
from  soil -depleting  to  soil -conserving  crops.  Class  2  pay- 
ments were  made  for  soil-con;iervation  practices,  improving 
the  land,  terracing,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     Soil  building? 

Mr  POPE.  Yes;  soil  building.  Under  this  bill  the  class  1 
payments  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  parity  payments  will 
take  their  place  as  to  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton;  but  the  class  2 
payments  will  remain,  so  that  the  com,  wheat,  and  cotton 
farmer  will  continue  to  get  th-  small  payments  he  has  been 
receiving  for  conserving  his  soil.  The  parity  payments 
merely  take  the  place  of  the  former  class  1  soU-conservation 

payments.  . 

Mr  SHIPSTEAD.     The  corn,  cotton,  and  wheat  farmer  will 
get  soil-conservation  paymenti,  then? 
Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr    SHIPSTEAD.     He  wiU  get  one  payment  as  a  parity 
price,  and  then  he  will  get  another  one  for  soU  conservation? 
Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  And  the  man  who  does  not  raise  any 
of  those  crops  will  get  only  one  pajmient? 

Mr  POPE.  No;  he  will  get  two  payments.  He  will  get 
the  class  1  payment  and  the  class  2  payment  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act,  and  the  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton 
farmer  will  get  parity  payments  and  class  2  payments.  In 
other  words,  they  will  get  suostantially  the  same  payments 
as  now,  with  no  duplication. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Presic.ent,  will  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  to  me? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEF..    Does  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 
Mr.  McNARY.     I  do. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  are  t;Uking  about  an  amendment  on 
page  78,  and  we  have  not  yet  reached  even  the  one  on  page  1. 
I  want  to  see  if  I  can  help  cleir  up  this  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  seems  to  be  worried  about 
whether  we  can  appropriate  $500,000,000  for  soU  consei-vation 
and  then  appropriate  three  or  four  hundred  million  dollars 
for  something  else,  and  says  that  when  we  add  up  aU  these 
appropriations  we  shall  get  up  to  about  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollars.    Is  not  this,  however,  the  situation: 


Let  us  assume  that  Congress  appropriates  $500,000,000  for 
soil  conservation,  and  assume  that  we  m?ke  no  appropriation 
at  aU  for  certain  other  things — parity  pajTnents,  we  will  say. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  on  pages  78  and  79  makes 
55  percent  of  that  $500,000,000  available  for  parity  payments. 
That  is  a  maximum..  It  might  not  '■equire  55  percent.  It 
might  not  require  40  or  25  percent,  depending  on  the  situa- 
tion. Whatever  the  amount  is  that  will  be  diverted  from  the 
soil-conservation  fund  to  make  these  parity  payments  the 
remainder  will  still  be  there  for  soil-consei-vation  purposes.  If 
not  for  parity  payments. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Yes;  or  it  might  go  into  the  General 
Treasury. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  Congress  should  appropriate  the  full 
$500,000,000  for  soil  conservation,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  appropriate  in  another  act  55  percent,  because  the  lan- 
guage that  we  have  in  the  bill  makes  55  percent  of  the 
appropriation  available  for  parity  payments. 

It  seems  to  me  there  ought  not  to  be  so  much  confusion 
about  the  matter  as  seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of  my  reUgious 
friend  from  Oregon,  whose  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
to  attend  the  dark  midnight  session  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  when  this  bill  was  voted  on. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  confusion  is  a 
little  more  intense  now  than  before  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky attempted  to  explain  the  matter. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  the  more  light  is  shed 
on  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  less  Ught  there  is.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  laying  aside  all  pleasantry, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Pope]  now  seems  to  proceed 
upon  the  proposition  that  by  this  bill  we  are  amending  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act.  and  taking  for  another  purpose  55 
percent  of  the  sums  heretofore  devoted  to  that  commendable 
purpose.  I  did  not  know  this  bill  was  intended  to  operate 
in  that  fashion.  That  makes  it  just  that  much  worse. 
Fifty -five  percent  goes  to  parity  pajTnents  to  the  producers 
of  three  commodities.  That  leaves  45  percent  for  soil-con- 
servation and  soil-depletion  payments  over  all  of  the  agri- 
cultural field.  Then.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  only  dis- 
criminating against  these  other  crops,  but  we  are  giving  a 
double  bonus  and  subsidy  to  the  producers  of  three  crops — 
cotton,  com.  and  wheat — at  the  expense  of  all  others. 

If  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do — ^to  take  soil -conserva- 
tion money  from  all  the  other  agricultural  commodities  of 
the  country,  which  in  their  gross  income  far  exceed  those 
mentioned  here,  and  give  parity  or  bonus  payments  to  the 
producers  of  three  crops — I  say  it  is  the  worst  effort  ever 
made  to  discriminate  among  farmers  in  this  country,  and  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  a  party  to  it. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Does    the    Senator    from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 
Mr.  McNARY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  the  Senator  take  the  position  that 
both  soil-conservation  payments  and  parity  payments  ought 
to  be  made  to  the  identical  individual  farmer?  Does  the 
Senator  oppose  the  proposal  that  where  the  farmer  Is  en- 
titled to  parity,  which  might  be  more  or  less — I  do  not  know 
how  it  can  be  worked  out  in  advance;  it  might  be  more  or 
less,  and  it  is  just  as  apt  to  be  more  as  less  than  he  would 
receive  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act — he  ought  to  receive 
those  parity  payments  and  also  receive  under  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  the  same  benefits  that  he  would  receive  if 
there  were  no  parity  payments? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  answer  is  simple.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Act  was  passed  after  the  disastrous  fate 
which  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  suffered  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  was  calculated  to  benefit  without  discrimi- 
nation all  the  crops  of  the  coimtry  through  the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  soil  foods  in  the  soil.  That  was  the 
simple  thing  which  we  were  attempting  to  do.  I  think  the 
same  conservation  policy  should  be  carried  out  on  all  crops. 
The  theory  of  parity  payments  under  this  bill  is  to  give  the 
fanner  an  income  based  upon  the  prices  that  obtained  during 
the  golden  age  of  1909-14— a  wholly  disassociated  subject. 
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not  I  can  repeat 


WHTTB.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield- 
Mr.  WHITE.    Disclaiming  any  knowledgr  of  the  pending 
bill,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question.    Tbe  first  axiendment  is  the 
QDe  now  before  the  Senate.    As  I  understa^  that  declares 
the  Wll  to  have  five  purposes.    The  purpose 
is  to  maintain  parity  of  prices  paid  and  purity  of  income; 
then  the  ever-normal  granary;  then  the  conservation  of  the 
soil;  then  the  prevention  of  wasteful  use  of  the  soil.  Trtiose 
are  purposes  eniimerated  in  the  first  paragr  iph  of  the  Ull. 

On  page  2,  however,  In  line  5,  it  is  provid(  sd  that  the  three 
last-named  purposes — that  is,  maintenance  of  the  ever-nor- 
mal granary,  conservation  of  the  soil,  and  he  preventicMi  of 
wmatef ul  use  of  soil — are  to  be  carried  out  "w  thout  interfering 
with  the  maintenance  of  such  parity  prlcet ."  What  does  it 
mean  when  it  says  "without  interfering  with  the  maintenance 
of  such  parity  prices"?  Are  these  three  lat  «r  purposes  sub- 
ordinated entirely  to  the  payment  of  the  p  wity  of  price,  or 
what  is  the  relation  of  (Uie  to  the  other,  and  what  is  the 
priority,  if  there  is  priority? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  tie  inquiry,  a  very 
prc^^er  one,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Sens  tor  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  McOnx]  or  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pops],  and 
I  hope  they  may  answer  the  inquiry  of  t  le  Senator  f rcxn 
Maine. 
Mr.  McOTTT.  What  was  the  inquiry? 
Mr.  WHTTEL  I  do  not  know  whether  orl 
the  inquiry  as  I  stated  it,  but  I  will  undeitake  to  do  so.  I 
said  that  in  section  2  of  the  bill  there  seem  to  be  five  pur- 
poses declared.  One  is  the  maintenance  of  parity  of  prices 
paid,  then  the  parity  of  inccane.  then  the  e  ver-normal  gran- 
ary, then  the  cosiservation  of  the  soil,  and  tl  en  the  preventicxx 
of  wasteful  use  of  the  soil.  Tboae  are  five  purposes  set  out 
as  the  Jxistification  for  the  proposed  legisla  oon. 

Xnotice  in  line  5  on  page  2  that  the  thrse  latter  purpose 
aeem  to  be  made  subordinate  to  the  first  two  purposes,  for 
the  language  is  that  the  three  latter  ob:  actives  are  to  be 
attained  "without  interfering  with  the  ma  ntenance  of  such 
parity  iHlces."  I  am  seeking  to  learn  tie  significance  of 
that.  Is  there  a  priority  estahlished  betwi  n  these  purposes, 
or  do  they  all  stand  alike;  and  if  they  do  stand  alike,  what 
Is  the  meaning  of  the  language  "without  interfering  with  the 
maintenance  of  such  parity  prices"? 

Mr.  McGIUL.  I  thought  that  had  beei,  rather  fully  ex- 
Idained  last  Monday. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  did  not  hear  the  expLination,  If  it  was 
made. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  philosophy  of  the  bill  primarily  Is,  first, 
to  guarantee  the  farmer  a  parity  of  pr1:ies.  These  other 
things  which  the  Senator  has  enumeratet ,  while  they  may 
be  done,  are  not  to  be  done  in  a  manner  w  lich  will  interfere 
with  obtaining  parity  of  prices.  That  is  U  e  interpretation  I 
put  on  the  language. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield. 

Hr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kaasa.s  then 
interpret  the  bill  as  meaning  that  the  pari  ,y  prices  are  to  be 
paid  on  these  conunodities  whether  or  no .  anything  is  paid 
for  soil  conservation? 

Mr.  McGILL.  Parity  prices  may  or  ma  r  not  be  paid,  but 
the  purpose  of  the  bill,  the  objective  to  be  i  ttained  primarily, 
Is,  of  course,  parity  of  price.  These  other  things  may  be 
done  insofar  as  they  do  not  interfere  \rlth  reaching  the 
parity  of  prices. 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  As  to  these  four  coi  cimodities? 
Mr  JkdcGILL.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  If  no  money  Is  lefl  for  benefit  pay- 
ments, then  they  will  not  be  made.    Is  th  it  correct? 

Mr.  McQUJL.    If  no  money  is  l^t,  I   ihould  think  they 

would  not  be  pakL 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    After  the  parity  pcic<  has  been  reached. 

Mr.  Tt^f^TT-T.     We  are  seeking  to  aUatn  he  parity  of  prices 

OB  the  market,  and  we  are  not  to  build  u  ;>  the  ever-normal 

f,  or  things  of  tbftt  nrt.  If  by  doing  so  we  would  dzhw 


Mr.  McGILL. 
Mr.  WHITE. 
Mr.  McGILL. 
Mr.  WHITE. 


downward  the  market  price  In  the  country.  We  are  to  bring 
the  price  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  parity,  not  accumulate  enor- 
mous surpluses  which  would  interfere  with  thiat.  In  other 
words,  parity  prices  is  the  objective  of  the  bill  largely. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  If  we  do  not  reach  a  parity  of  prices, 
the  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
current  price  and  the  parity  price? 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  do  not  interpret  it  that  way.  I  do  not 
Interpret  it  as  meaning  that  we  will  not  make  payments 
merely  because  wc  have  not  reached  parity,  or  tliat  we  will 
make  them  because  we  have  not  reached  parity,  but  that  the 
ever-normal  granary  is  not  to  be  used  to  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  parity  of  prices.  That  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill,  and  that  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Does  it  also  mean  that  there  will  be  no  soil- 
conservation   payments   made   unless   parity   of    pnccs   are 

realized? 

Oh.  no:  it  does  not  mean  that 
Or  If  parity  prices  are  realized? 
No;  it  does  not  mean  that. 
In  other  words,  Is  the  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram entirely  contingent  on  the  result  of  this  effort  to  main- 
tain parity  of  prices? 
Mr.  McGILL.    No. 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    THat  answers  the  question  I  thought  I 

asked. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  other  things  provided  for  are  not  to  be 
done  In  a  manner  to  interfere  with  the  obtaining  of  parity 
of  prices. 

Mr.  WHITE.     If  they  do  interfere,  they  are  not  to  be  done? 

Mr.  McGILL.  Certainly.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  to 
build  up  an  enormous  surplus  in  this  country  which  would 
interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  a  parity  of  prices. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr,  President.  I  think  I  understood  from 
the  Interpretation  made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Popil  that  the  pending  bill  makes  available  75  percent  of 
the  soil -depletion  funds  for  parity  pajTnents. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY  I  think  I  may  fairly  inquire  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  as  to  the  amount  of  money  he  thinks 
the  Wll,  If  placed  in  operation,  wUl  burden  tlie  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  POPE.  No  man  in  the  world  can  tell  in  advance 
what  the  price  of  wheat  or  of  cotton  or  of  corn  of  any  other 
commodity  will  be  at  this  time  ruxt  year.  In  fact,  one  can- 
not tell  what  it  ulll  be  a  month  from  now.  But  let  us  see 
if  this  is  not  the  explanation  to  be  made:  At  the  beKmninj; 
of  a  year,  when  the  Cumniiitte  on  ApprMpr;,>tions  meets, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  mak^  an  estimate  and  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  a  statement  of  what  h^  thinks  it  would 
take  to  service  the  propo.M:>d  law  providing  the  parity  pay- 
ments for  the  coming  year,  I  think  at  that  timf  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  in  a  better  position  than  anyone  else  to  do 
that,  and  would  therefore  help  the  Ci-niinittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Then,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  in  whatever  amount  they  see  fit  to 
recommend,  whether  it  will  be  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultuie  or  not. 

Whatever  amount  is  appropriated  will  be  utilized  for  the 
making  of  parity  payments.  It  may  not  pay  the  full  amount 
contemplated  by  the  schedule  in  the  bill,  and  it  may  be  more 
than  is  nec&^sary.  But  that  is  the  way  the  matter  would  bo 
handled,  as  I  understand. 

The  question  is  frequently  a.sked,  "Can  ycu  tell  how  much 
this  is  going  to  cost  next  year?*'  I  cannot,  nor  can  I  tell 
haw  much  it  is  going  to  cost  to  keep  up  our  Army  and  Navy 
next  year.  I  do  not  know  how  rr.uch  it  will  cost  to  operate 
this  department  or  that  department,  but  at  the  proper  time 
the  estimate  will  be  made,  first  to  the  Budget,  and  later  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  of  what  those  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  think  will  be  necessary.  Then  the  appropriation 
will  be  made,  and  it  will  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  set  out 
in  the  bill. 

Let  me  make  a  further  statement  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  since  he  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  when  they  fully  discussed 
this  matter. 

Mr.  McNARY.     That  was  Sunday  night. 

Mr.  POPE.  Some  time  Sundf.y,  and  perhaps  Sunday  night. 
It  was  discussed  at  different  times  by  the  committee. 

It  wa<^  the  thought  of  the  ccmmittee  that  possibly,  if  not 
probably,  the  only  money  that  would  be  available  to  senlce 
this  program  and  make  the  parity  payments  would  be  $500,- 
000.000,  or  the  amount  which  has  heretofore  been  appropri- 
ated for  .soil  conservation.  We  thought  it  unlikely  that  proc- 
e.-^sing  taxes  would  be  levied  anl  that  it  would  be  unlikely,  in 
view  of  the  President's  me.ssage,  that  the  Congress  would 
appropriate  any  more  than  $500,000,000  for  the  coming  year 
to  carry  out  this  program,  as  well  as  the  soil -conservation 

program. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansa:^  has  just  stated,  we  thought 
the  matter  of  controlling  production  so  as  to  bring  up 
prices  more  important  than  the  amount  of  payment  the 
farmers  would  receive.  So  55  percent  of  what  we  thought 
likely  to  be  appropriated  shaild  be  set  apart  for  making 
parity  pavments.  keeping  up  liie  soil -conservation  program 
all  the  way  through,  and  then  these  devices  for  controlling 
acreage  and  controlling  production  would  go  into  effect, 
which  in  themselves  ought  to  have  a  tendency  to  bring  up 
prices.  That  Is  all.  I  think,  that  can  be  said  about  the 
matter  of  money.  The  bill  is  now  so  drawn  that  whatever 
money  is  made  available  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  by  the  Congress  can  be  used  to  carry  on  this  program. 
Mr.  McNARY.  Does  the  Senator  take  the  position  that 
the  bill  contemplates  that  parity  prices  shaU  be  paid? 

Mr.  POPE.  They  shall  be  iJaid  if  the  money  is  available. 
But  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  is  thoroughly  famihar 
with  the  rule  that  all  parts  of  an  act  must  be  construed 
together,  and  when  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  shaU 
make  parity  payments  in  certain  amounts,  and  there  Is 
another  provision  in  the  blU  that  if  he  Is  unable  to  pay  them 
in  full  he  shall  pay  them  pro  rata,  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  I  have  alwaj's  construed  the  different  sec- 
tions of  a  statute  together  in  crder  to  determine  what  powers 
are  granted  under  the  statute;. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  which  specifies  that  parity  prices  and  parity 
incom*^  ihali  be  paid  should  remain  in  the  bill  when  it  is 
basod  upon  such  dubious  Illusions  as  the  Senator  mentions? 
Mr  POPE.  Certainly  it  should  remain  in  the  bill  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  a  mere  declaration  of  purpose  and  policy 
in  connection  with  the  bill. 

Mr  McNARY.  Yes;  and  1  think  that  is  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  President,  courts  are  maintained  and  lawyers  are  em- 
ployed to  construe  the  provisions  of  the  law:  but  a  declara- 
tion by  Congress  is  a  solemn  statement  of  what  the  purpose 
of  the  law  is,  and  what  it  is  Intended  to  do.  It  Is  a  moral 
contract.  Mr.  President,  which  far  transcends  the  mere 
homely  words  employed  in  tlie  provlsioris.  that  the  Congress 
will  do  certain  things  for  tt.ose  who  conform  to  its  provi- 
sions. 

When  this  declaration  contains  the  solemn  assertion,  as  it 
does,  that  the  farmers  will  receive  parity  prices,  foUowed  by 
another  provision,  which  is  statutory  in  natm-e,  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  parity  payments,  it  is  idle  for  anyone  here 
to  say  to  me.  "We  will  make  these  payments  if  we  can.  The 
Secretary  will  be  excused  if  he  cannot  make  them,  but  he 
will  do  just  the  best  he  can." 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  gohig  to  deal  with  the  farmers 
along  that  line.  They  have  been  told,  and  they  beUeve  from 
the  declaration  of  policy  in  tae  bill,  that  they  are  to  receive 
parity  pavments.  That  is  tie  particular  inducement  that 
is  used  to'  get  the  farmers  to  sign  these  unconscionable  con- 
tracts The  able  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Pope]  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  BankheadI  say  simply, 
"That  means  that  we  are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can."  If 
that  is  what  it  means,  we  should  not  adopt  the  amendment 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.    I  have  reference  to  the 


language  found  in  italics  in  section  2,  Mr.  President,  which 
was  Inserted  by  the  committee: 


•      •     •     maintain 

and  parity  of  In- 


It    Is     •     •     •     the    policy    of    Congress    to 
both  parity  of  prices  paid  to  farmers     •      •      ' 
come  for  farmers. 

That  is  what  we  assert  we  are  going  to  do  for  the  farmers. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  do  that,  this  language  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill.  A  declaration  of  policy  is  a  sober  and 
sincere  statement  of  what  we  intend  to  do  when  certain  leg- 
islation is  enacted.  If  we  do  not  intend  to  do  it,  let  us  strike 
it  out;  or  if  we  intend  to  do  it  only  if  we  can  do  it,  and  fool 
the  farm.ers,  then  let  U5  leave  the  language  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first  committee  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  5.  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankbead 

BarJdey 

Berry 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Bulkiey 

B\ilow 

BTirke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavez 

Clark 

Connally 


Copeland 

Davis 

Donahey 

Duffy 

Ellender 

Prazier 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Glass 

Graves 

Green 

Guffey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Johnson.  Call/. 

Johnson.  Colo. 


King 

La  Pollette 

Lee 

Lodge 

Logan 

Lonergan 

Lundeen 

McAdoo 

McCarran 

McGiU 

McKellar 

McNary 

Maioney 

MUler 

Mlnton 

Moore 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

O  Mahoney 

Overton 


Pepper 

Plttman 

Pope 

RadcUfTe 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Shipetead 

Smathers 

Smith 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydings 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Wal.sh 

Wheeler 

White 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-eight  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr,  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  and  followed  the  debate  on  this  bill  with  great 
Interest  and  care,  more  particularly  because  I  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  interpret  the  bill  on  reading  it.  That  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  committee.  I  am  sure,  but  it  is  the  result 
of  their  attempting  to  deal  with  a  great  economic  question 
in  a  manner  to  avoid  the  serious  harm  that  generally  follows 
any  attempt  to  interfere  with  and  to  control  the  natural 
flow  of  economic  forces. 

Of  course,  the  committee  was  extremely  hopeful  that  it 
could  avoid  the  customary  pitfalls.  I  have  heard  Joseph's 
example  referred  to  by  the  committee  that  sponsored  this 
bill  as  if  that  were  a  good  example  to  follow.  I  fear  that  the 
gentlemen  who  made  that  reference  have  forgotten  one  of 
the  consequences  of  Joseph's  supervision  and  control  of 
agricultural  products.  They  wlU  not  have  to  turn  over 
many  pages  of  the  Bible  to  discover  that  the  inhabitants  had 
to  part  with  all  their  possessions  and  all  their  hvestock  in 
order  to  get  food  for  themselves,  and  that  the  ultimate 
result  of  that  regimentation  of  agriculture  was  the  bondage 
of  the  Jews  who  were  thereby  so  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
servitude  and  slavery  that  they  had  to  go  to  the  wicked 
Pharaohs. 

I  do  not  wish,  as  I  am  discussing  this  matter  so  late  in  iU 
consideration,  to  be  accused  of  taking  a  narrow,  prejudiced, 
or  biased  view.  Considering  it  from  a  continental  viewpoint. 
indeed,  considering  it  from  a  viewpoint  extending  far  beyond 
the  continent  and  reaching  to  our  remotest  islands,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  its  operation  it  must  Mcomplish  a  reversal  of 
the  economic  policy  that  has  made  the  United  States  power- 
ful in  the  world  of  finance,  supreme  in  the  field  of  produc- 
tion, foremost  in  culture  smd  high  standard  of  living,  and 
notable  for  its  extremely  smart  women  and  extraordmaniy 
able  men. 
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This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  would  bring  about  a  reversal  of 
that  poUcy  for.  stated  briefly,  though  prtbably  too  briefly 
to  be  accurate.  Instead  of  a  policy  of  free 
■creral  States  and  a  regimented  or  restricte  i  or  limited  trade 
abroad,  which  all  parties  of  whatever  naiie  have,  to  some 
degree,  espoused  for  our  economic  policy, 
and  limit  and  regiment  trade  among  the  several  States.  In- 
deed, it  goes  further  than  that;  it  regimints  trade  among 
the  counties  of  the  State;  and  it  goes  furthisr  even  than  that, 
and  regiments  trade  between  the  farms  In 


Along  with  that,  we  are  contemplatin  c  the  making  of 


treaties,  not  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 


December  3 


the  counties. 


United  States,  by 


which  our  various  agricultural  commodities  are  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  thfe  foreign  grower  of  the  same  type  of 
commodities  not  only  in  the  domestic  market,  by  virtue  of 
the  lowering  of  tariff  barriers  but  abroa<i,  where  we  have 
heretofore  competed  successfully  and  wheJe  we  h&vt  of  late 
been  unable  to  compete  because  we  have  ^inkered  with  eco- 
nomic law.  and  have  so  raised  the  cost  <if  production  and 
manufacture  in  this  country  that  we  can  i  lo  longer  carry  on 
successful  competition  in  foreign  markets.  For  that  reason 
I  feel  disposed  to  oppose  the  measure. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  more  intimi  ite  Interest  in  this 
matter,  and  I  speak  of  it  here  because  he  parliamentary 
situation.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  exceedingly  strange.  We  have 
a  great  Agricultural  Committee.  It  is  great  probably  be- 
cause its  members  are  selected  from  Sta  es  where  agricul- 
ture Is  conducted  up(m  a  grand  scale.  :  do  not  derogate 
the  ability  of  the  Members  who  now  hole  positions  on  that 
committee  In  any  way  at  all.  but,  on  the  o  mtrary,  give  them 
praise.  Certainly  they  have  shown  to  us  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  intelligence,  earnest!  less,  honesty,  and 
fidelity  to  the  principles  In  which  they  bdleve.  But  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  speaking  generally,  ojte  may  carve  out 
of  the  map  at  the  United  States  almost  a  quarter  of  the 
entire  area  from  which  he  will  find  no  re  jresentative  what- 
ever save  one.  and  he  Is  on?osed  to  this  bill — on  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee. 

East  of  Biinnesota  and  north  of  Masoii  and  Dixon's  line 
the  only  representative  on  the  Agrlcult  rral  Committee  is 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  ifooREl.  who,  I  am 
Informed  by  him,  is  opposed  to  tWs  bill.  So  I  feel  justified 
In  the  efforts  I  have  made  to  understand  t  le  bill. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  it  was  my  hope  that,  upon 
hearing  the  bUl  debated,  I  would  find  that  I  was  mistaken 
about  certain  views  I  entertained  on  first  reading;  that  I 
might  be  able  to  support  It  as  written.  Afterward  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  could  be  amended  1 1  such  a  way  that 
I  might  support  it.  It  must  be  apparent  that  my  interest  Is 
with  agriculture,  for  more  than  a  third  of  those  engaged  in 
gainful  occupation  In  my  State  are  engajed  in  agriculture; 
and  when  it  comes  to  dairying  the  popul  ition  of  the  entire 
State  does  XK)t  equal  the  cow  impulatlon  >f  the  State.  Ver- 
mont is  distinctly  a  dairy  State.  Our  gre<  n  hills  afford  early 
and  sweet  pastures,  and  oar  cream  and  r  lilk  and  butter  are 
preferred  on  account  of  their  (ju&lity.  yloreover,  we  have 
expended  money  and  sacrificed  time  and  labor  and  thought 
Id  cleaning  up  our  herds.  We  have  a  reputation  for  the 
quality  of  our  dairy  products  which  has  i  Enabled  us  to  serve 
not  only  the  Immediate  surrounding  States,  as  well  as  our 
own,  but  to  send  to  the  Boston  market  about  three-fourths 
of  the  fluid  milk  that  Is  delivered  there  eacl  i  morning.  There- 
fore the  probable  effect  <rf  this  bUl  concerns  us  greatly 
this  bill  would  create  more  competition 
than  we  now  have,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
Wot  several  years  our  production  has 
DOW  ftnd  It  extremely  difflcult  to  proceec 
upon  a  sound  basis. 

An  amendment  to  the  bill  has  been  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNastI  which 
wfn  adopt.  Iffy  Interpretatian  of  that  Amendment  is  that 
It  would  so  affect  this  bin  as  not  to  pla»  in  the  power  of 
the  Secretary  a  mandate  to  eucouiage  th<  se  who  divert  their 
acrea  from  corn  to  increase  their  cow  pc^xilation  for  the 
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with  our  business 


purpose  of  going  into  the  business  of  selling  milk  or  butter 
or  cheese. 

]  talked  with  the  county  agent  leader  of  the  extension 
service  in  the  State  of  Vermont  yesterday  about  this  question. 
He  stated  that  he  had  talked  with  a  spec  al'st  m  agronomy 
from  Nebraska  only  2  days  before  and  had  submitted  this 
problem  to  him  and  the  question  wheLiier  it  was  at  all  likely 
that  this  bill  could  be  .so  administered  ii.  Nebraska  as  to  aflec!; 
the  milk  industry  in  Vermont.  The  specialist  replied.  "No;  I 
cannot  conceive  of  that";  and  h*>  went  on  to  explain  that 
really  there  were  not  so  many  engaged  m  the  production  of 
datry  products  in  Nebraska;  that  those  who  were  so  engaged 
had  found  it  very  beneficial  to  their  farms  and  that  it  con- 
tributed to  enhance  their  standard  of  living:  but  he  as- 
serted that  there  were  many  who  did  not  produce  milk. 
When  asked  where  they  got  their  milk,  the  reply  was  that 
they  did  not  use  much  milk,  but  what  they  used  was  mostly 
canned  milk.  What  kind  of  canned  milk?  Borden's  was 
naimed.  The  train  was  at  that  point  in  the  story  passing 
Rxhmond.  Vt..  and  our  county  agent  leader  of  'he  extension 
service  pointed  out  of  the  window  and  said:  There  is  a 
Borden  plant.  Don't  you  think  it  would  affect  the  market  for 
Vermont  milk  to  have  the  broad  acres  of  Nebraska  diverted 
into  the  production  of  milk  cows?  '  He  had  to  admit  that 
certainly  in  theory  it  would. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     Does    the    Senator    from 
Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  What  crop  doos  the  Senator  think  of  to  which 
this  land  might  be  diverted  and  not  come  in  competition 
with  some  other  crop? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt  if  I  could  answer 
that  question.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  bill  provides  for  such 
control  of  all  crops  that  any  suggestion  any  Senator  might 
make  would  be  a  futility. 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  LEE.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  any  part  of  the  con- 
trol proposed  by  the  bill  should  be  applied  to  the  fertile 
acres  of  southern  Oklahoma  and  Texas  .«;o  they  would  be 
taken  out  of  production  of  cotton,  tho.'^e  lands  would  very 
promptly  be  placed  in  such  products  as  would  compete  with 
the  fruit  growers,  the  dairy  industry,  and  the  producers  of 
almost  any  other  product  that  mieht  be  raised. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  frcm  Oklahoma  for 
his  assistance. 

Mr.  WHITE.     Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER      Does    the    Senator    from 
Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Under  the  A.  A.  A.  Act  there  was  great 
complaint  frcm  the  pieople  of  my  State.  I  think  from  por- 
tions of  New  York  and  I  have  an  idea  ab;o  from  Idaho, 
that  land  diverted  from  cotton  and  wheat  production  was 
being  utilized  for  potato  growing,  the  result  being  a 
tremendous  surplus  and  the  further  result  of  an  utterly 
ruined  market  for  the  producer  of  potatoes  in  Idaho  and 
Bftaine. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  bill  at  all  which  in  any  way 
limits  the  right  of  the  farmer  to  utilize  those  acres  which 
are  to  be  taken  out  of  cotton  and  wheat  production  for 
amy  purpose  he  sees  fit';'  In  other  words,  may  the  land 
Which  has  been  devoted  to  cotton  and  land  which  has  been 
devoted  to  wheat  be  turned,  without  any  limitation  and 
Without  any  discouragement,  to  the  planting  of  potatoes? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  My  answer  would  he.  "No:  there  Is  not." 
r  may  be  wrong  in  my  interpretation  of  the  bill.  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  very  modest  today  in  any  attempt  to  answer 
questions  about  the  bill,  but  my  understanding  is  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent  a  farmer  growing  anything 
else  than  com  when  his  com  acres  are  diverted — except  one 
thing,  and  that  thing  is  almighty.  He  must  do  it  according 
to  the  regulations  laid  down  on  his  back  by  someone  in 
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Washington  who  Is  given  that  power  by  the  Congress,  to 
whom  the  people  have  said,  "You  shall  do  the  legislating  for 
us  and  you  shall  not  delegate  it  to  any  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  any  other  individual." 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  Earl  Smith,  of  Illinois,  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  farm  movement  of  the  United 
States,  testifying — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  with  refer- 
ence to  this  bill  or  another  bill — about  a  bill  which  had  for 
its  purpose  the  control  of  certain  commodities  like  wheat, 
corn,  nee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  declared  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  acreage  which  was  reduced  to  idle- 
ness must  be  controlled:  otherwi.se  it  simply  would  be 
planted  to  those  commodities  which  would  come  in  compe- 
tition with  .some  other  commodities  like  potatoes.  He  left 
the  inference  in  my  mind  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  control  cv-^r  that  idle  acreage,  but  in  order  that  the  bill 
might  be  successful  and  be  a  permanent  measure,  the  con- 
trol would  have  to  be  extended  so  as  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Asriculture  or  some  person  to  determine  what  should  be 
ra:sed  upon  those  idle  acres. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  invite 
attention  at  this  point  and  in  the  same  connection  t«  the 
control  over  other  foods  than  wheat,  rice,  and  such  com- 
modities as  cotton  and  tobacco,  as  provided  in  the  bill.  I 
refer  to  page  81,  paragraph  ch) : 

(h)  No  pavment  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  farm  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  of  sections  7  to  17  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  rice  unless,  where  the  area  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  permits,  and  It  is  otherwise  feasible,  prac- 
tlc4ible.  and  suitable.  In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  there  Is  grown  on  such  farm  an  acreage  of  food 
and  feed  crops  sufBclent  to  meet  home  consumption  requirements. 

Of  course  I  realize  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  scope  of  that  provision  and  what  its  meaning  is.  Indeed 
the  Senator  who  admits  the  authorship  of  that  particular  sec- 
tion stated  in  response  to  an  interrogatory  that  he  thought 
there  would  be  compliance  with  that  "unless"  clause  if  the 
farmer  raised  any  one  crop  of  food  for  human  consumption 
on  the  farm.  How  he  can  be  justified  in  that  interpretation 
he  himself  will  have  to  answer.  For  my  part  I  could  not 
reason  myself  into  that  position.  This  "unless"  clatise  is  ab- 
solute. It  raises  the  barriers  against  receiving  something  to 
which  a  man  is  now  entitled.  He  is  now  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  soil-erosion  provisions  under  the  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  about  which  I  hope  I  shall  remember  to  speak 
before  I  close,  because  I  regard  it  as  so  essentially  different 
from  this  particular  bill  that  one  cannot  treat  of  them  in  the 
same  way  at  all. 

He  must,  to  the  extent  of  his  livnng  on  the  farm,  which 
means  his  family  and  his  hired  help,  and  to  the  extent  of 
feeding  all  of  his  herds  of  whatever  kind,  raise  such  other 
things  than  com,  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  as  the  man  in 
Washington,  to  whom  this  power  is  granted,  shall  tell  him  by 
regulation  he  shall  raise.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  would  have  any 
surplus  if  that  were  done  on  every  farm  in  the  country,  be- 
cause I  think  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  country  who 
made  themselves  self-sufficient  on  their  own  farms  wotild 
take  up  the  slack. 

But  whether  that  is  sound  economics,  the  fact  is  that  so  far 
as  concerns  living  in  a  free  country,  with  the  right  to  trade 
freely  between  the  several  States,  with  the  right  to  trade 
freely  in  the  counties,  with  the  right  to  trade  as  between 
farmer  and  farmer,  we  find  ourselves  contemplating  a  bill 
that  lays  down  an  absolute  control  over  the  farmer  in  person 
through  this  measure,  over  his  acres,  and  over  his  contracts. 
Mr.  President,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  when  we  take  up  the 
com  and  wheat  phases  of  the  bill,  that  we  can  maintain  with 
any  certainty  that  it  is  limited  in  its  operations  to  com  and 
wheat,  that  it  appUes  only  to  field  com  when  talking  about 
com.  because  I  think  we  have  to  go  on  to  the  conclusion,  from 
what  I  have  read,  that  it  extends  to  all  the  commodities  which 


are  necessary  to  maintain  the  lives  of  the  hiunans  and  beasts 
on  the  farm. 

Not  only  is  that  true  but  I  find  another  provision  in  the 
bill  that  extends  its  operation  beyond  field  com  and  wheat, 
although  we  EO-e  dealing  with  com  and  wheat  more  particu- 
larly— at  least  I  am  in  discussing  this  matter — and  that  is  the 
provision  defining  "for  market." 

We  see  by  what  is  contained  in  paragraph  22,  beginning 
at  the  bottom  of  page  71,  that  we  are  not  only  brought  within 
the  regimentation  and  control  and  coercion  and  limitation 
of  corn  and  wheat,  but  we  are  also  invited  to  cover  eggs  and 
milk  and  butter  and  cheese,  and,  if  there  are  other  products, 
to  cover  them;  for  the  term  "for  market"  as  used  in  this 
law,  if  passed,  would  mean  this: 

The  term  "for  market"  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  com  means  for 
disposition  bv  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  gift,  or  by  feediu,^  i  in 
any  form)  to  poultry  or  livestock  which,  or  the  products  of  which, 
are  to  be  sold,  bartered,  exchanged,  or  given  away;  and  the  terms 
"marketed"  or  "to  market  '  mean  to  dispose  of  in  any  such  manner. 
Such  terms  shaU  not  include  consumption  on  the  farm. 

Of  course  there  is  an  inconsistency  here,  and  this  lan- 
guage does  not  mean  what  it  says.  All  the  discussion  admits 
that  if  wheat  or  corn  is  consumed  on  the  farm  by  poultry 
and  the  eggs  are  sold,  then  it  is  controlled  as  "for  market," 
and  com.es  within  the  definition;  and  that  is  true  of  milk 
and  butter  and  cheese.  On  this  particular  point  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Copeland]  and  I  have  offered 
an  amendment,  which  I  hope  the  committee  will  see  fit  to 
accept,  excepting  poultry  products  and  the  products  of  dairy 
cattle. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  ELLENTJER.  The  Senator  is  aware  of  the  other  sub- 
section on  page  6,  which  would  not  apply  as  he  has  just  in- 
dicated with  reference  to  poultry,  eggs,  and  so  forth.  I 
refer  to  the  300-bushel  exception.  Look  at  page  6,  under 
paragraph  (2). 

Mr,  AUSTIN.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  I  am  aware  of  the 
exception  based  on  quantity  of  corn  raised;  and  I  under- 
stand from  what  has  been  said  here  that  if  a  farmer  does 
not  produce  more  than  300  bushels  of  com  he  is  not  eligible, 
as  It  Is  called  here,  to  vote,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be 
condemned  as  a  noncooperator.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope]  if  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  entirely  correct,'  as  I  understand;  and 
where  a  fanner  raises  300  bushels  of  com  or  100  bushels  of 
wheat,  that  may  be  fed  to  his  chickens  and  livestock,  even 
though  they  be  sold  to  market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  That  is  very  fine.  I  am  glad  to  get  that 
much  out  of  the  bill.  That  is  a  slight  protection.  Of 
course,  it  is  observed  that  in  this  definition  there  is  no 
limitation  upon  the  sales.  A  sale  made  between  fanner  and 
farm.er  living  side  by  side  in  the  same  State  comes  under 
the  definition:  and  upon  interrogating  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  learned  that  perhaps  that  was  one  of  the  prices 
which  the  farmers  of  the  nine  Northeastern  States,  for  ex- 
ample, have  to  pay  for  the  general  benefit  of  agriculture. 
Speaking  generally,  they  have  been  very  cheerful  in  paying 
a  high  price  for  the  general  benefit  of  agriculture.  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  what  they  paid  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  because  some  reference  has  been  made  by 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  to  the  experience  under  the  Agri- 
cultuial  Adjustment  Act,  and  I  understood  the  claim  to  be 
made  that  no  complaint  of  injustice  had  been  heard  from 
farmers  about  that  matter. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  hear  much  complaint  from  the 
farmers  of  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  I  come.  They 
are  not  complainers.  They  generally-  attend  quietly  to  their 
business,  and  somehow  or  other  they  get  a  living  out  of  that 
thin  soil,  from  which  they  have  to  harvest  a  crop  of  stone 
before  they  put  in  a  crop  of  grain;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
we  find  they  have  something  tucked  away  in  a  savings  bank, 
which,  lo  and  behold,  gets  out  onto  the  great  plains  of  our 
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country,  and  they  sometimes  find  It  diffl 
hard-earned  surpliis  of  their  own  from 
where  they  might  benefit  very  particularl; 
as  this,  as  shown  by  what  I  am  going  to 

I  am  making  no  invidious  comparison  if 
contrast  with  Vermont  in  the  experiences 
Let  us  contrast  these  figures,  which  are  c<)m 

The  farmers  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
per  capita  of  farm  population,  and  the 
of  Iowa  received  $69.67  per  capita  of  benefits 
cultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Take  these  figures,  which  I  think  are 
the  people  of  my  State  $18.63  for  every  doUar 
ments  received  by  the  farmers  of  my 
people  of  Iowa  14  cents  for  each  dollar 

Mr.  WHITE.    Ml.  President,  will  the 
point?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 


cpmparable:  It  cost 

of  benefit  pay- 

Stalte,  and  it  cost  the 

re  ceived. 

Scjnator  yield  at  that 

Senator  from  Ver- 


mont yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHTTB.    Maine  and  Vermont 
common  about  many  things.     Will  the 
cause  I  t>>infc  he  has  them  before  him 
Maine  under  the  Agricultural  AdJustmeE|t 
the  peoirfe  of  Maine,  and  what  they  got 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Yes. 

Within  those  figures  ma; ' 


hive  some  ideas   in 

Senator  read — be- 

i-Mhe  experience  of 

Act,  what  it  cost 

of  it? 


cut 


Mr.  WHITE, 
of  why  some  of  us  are  hesitant  about  an: 
pertments. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  am  glad  to  do  that. 

I  have  before  me  a  taWe  for  all  the 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hive 
Rsoou  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Withou 
orctered. 

(Sec  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Prom  that  table  I  take 

The  tot-al  benefits  received  in  the 
the  period  covered  by  the  year  from  July 
1935.  were  $3,758 — no  cotton  benefits,  n< 
tobacco  benefits,  no  sugar  benefits     Thejr 
hog  benefits. 

Cost  of  processing  taxes  for  Maine, 
each  dollar  received  by  Maine,  $841.97 
taxes  to  farmers  of  Maine,  $678,870. 

Benefits  received  per  capita  of  farm 
serve  this — 2  cents.    Benefits  received 

Cost  of  processing  tax  per  farm,  $19.2 

The  State's  population  is  797.000,  and 
tlon  of  the  State  is  171.000. 

Here  you  see  the  contrast  under  the 
oeived  per  capita  of  farm  populatioD-|-2 
against  $69.97  In  Iowa. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  will  th( 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.     Does 
mont  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiarja 

?£r.  AUSTIN.    Yes:  I  yield  to  the 

Has  the  Senator  the 


sltates  of  the  Union, 
printed   In  the 

i  objection,  it  is  so 


per 


Mr.  MINTON. 
tariff? 

Mr.  AUSTIN, 
tills  table. 

Mr.    MINTON. 

an? 

Mr.   WHITE, 
me? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  may  say  that  as  to 
Maine  forest  and  the  Maine  farm  and 
ifls  are  substantially  reduced  under  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  IfENTON.    Has  the  Senator 
OD  the  tariff,  showing  how  much  per 
Maine  get  by  reason  of  the  tariff  that 


No:  I  do  not  think  they  are  included  in 

The   Senator  has  n>t   those   figures   at 

Mr.  President,  will  tlie  Senator  yield  to 


I  lost  products  of  the 

tpe  Maine  coast,  tar- 

Canadian  reciprocal 


December  3 


to  recover  that 

who  are  located 
frcHn  such  a  bill 

attention  to. 
I  refer  to  Iowa  by 
of  the  two  States. 

pjuuble  figures: 

received  68  cents 

of  the  State 

imder  the  Agri- 


be  an  explanation 
more  of  these  ex- 


the  following: 

e  of  Maine  durinp 

1.  1934,  to  June  30, 

wheat  benefits,  no 

were  all  corn  and 


)3 


164,000.     Cost  for 
Cost  of  processing 


population — now  ob- 
farm.  9  cents. 


the  farm  popula- 


opic  of  benefits  re- 
ccnts  in  Maine, 


Senator  yield? 
Senator  from  Ver- 

from  Indiana, 
igures  there  on  the 


Seiator 


froin  Maine  the  figures 

lapita  the  people  in 

thie  rest  of  the  country 


Mr.  WHITE.  Of  course,  the  peopl<  of  Maine  ai-e  very 
much  interested  m  the  shoe  tariff.  In  the  past  we  have 
had  some  slight  benefit  from  it .  but  it  looks  a^  though  that 
benefit  ha.=;  been  taken  av.\iy  fiorn  us. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  Pres.dtnt.  I  think  that,  so  far  as  the 
agricultural  bilJ  is  concerntd.  ;he  application  of  the  tariff  to 
a^cultural   commodiLies   15   entirely    inconsistent    with    the 
theory  of  parity  price,  of  control  of  supply    of  stability  of 
service  of  agricultural  commodities.     My  nwn  Stale,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  people  are  engaged  principally  m  dairying. 
situated,  as  it  i5,  right  at  the  gau-way  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States,  finds  that  fresh  cream  comes  d<  wn  m  huge 
quantities  now.  and  only  now,  since  the  trade  agreement  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  was  made:  that  butter 
comes  in  without  any  tar.ff  on  it  at  all;  that  the  products 
of   wheat,    for    uxstaince,    bread,    the    most    commonly    used 
product  01  them  all.  corner  duwn  through  Vermont  in  truck 
loads  every   day  and   goes   as  far   south   as  Rhode   Island. 
Fluid  milk  is  not  so  comniorJy  shipped  into  Vermont,  because 
those  who  drink  nulk  have  discovered  that  it  is  much  prefer- 
able to  buy  Vermont  milk  than  milk  which  comes  from  our 
great  neighbor  on  the  north,  where  the  rattle  have  not  yet 
attained  that  degree  of  immunity  from  tuberculosis  and  other 
cattle   diseases   found   among    the    herds    ;n    Vermont,    and 
where  the  farmers  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  clean  up  their 
barn^  and  miiksheds,  and  so  on,  a^  we  have  done. 

Mr.  MUTTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.     The  Senator  from  Vermont,  of  course,  is 
in  favor  of  a  protective  lanff? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    That  l5  true. 

Mr.    MINTON.      The    figures    the    Senator    was    reciting 
a  while  ago  were  figures  which  related  to  the  Tr.ple  A  and  its 
operation? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    They  were. 

Mr.  MINTON.  And  how  much  the  people  of  Vermont 
paid,  by  which  the  people  of  Indiana,  perhapc^.  and  of  States 
farther  west  m  the  agricultural  section,  profited.  Does  not 
the  Senator  recogmzt;  the  i.u:t  tliat  the  Tiiple  A  w\is  an 
application  of  the  same  principles  to  the  farmer  which  we 
apply  to  the  manufacturer  under  the  protective  tariff  that 
we  were  levTing  an  mdiiect  tax  laider  the  Triple  A  and 
givmg  the  benefits  to  the  farmer,  whereas  we  le\T  an  indirect 
tax  under  the  tariff,  and  the  manufacturer  collects  it'!' 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  see  anything  but  the  most  remote  rela- 
tionship betwet  n  the  tax  on  a  manufactured  product  and 
the  rental  benefit  given  under  the  Triple  A.  I  do  not  see 
any  intimate  or  causal  connection  between  high  tariff;  and 
the  proposal  here  to  Tix  prices  on  agricultural  commodities 
by  controlling  their  supply. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Is  not  that  what  is  done  undt  r  a  tariff? 
There  is  a  control  of  supply  in  order  that  prices  here  may 
be  raised,  and  the  manufacturer  adds  to  the  price  of  his 
manufactured  article  tht  tarL^,  which  is  so  lugh  tliat 
nothing  else  can  get  in,  and  thereby  the  supply  is  controlled 
and  th_-  pnce  is  mcreasfd. 

Mr.  AUSTIN  No.  Mi.  President:  that  is  not  the  theory 
of  the  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Wliat  is  the  theory? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  theory  of  the  protective  tariff  is  to 
levy  on  importations  of  manufactured  products  sufficient 
duty  to  make  up  the  differ^jnce  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  home  and  the  cost  of  production  abroad.  Its  objrc- 
tive  is  the  protection  of  the  American  workman,  who  is  one 
of  the  greatest  customers  tire  farmer  has,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  protective  tariff  we  kept  the  wheels  of  our  factories  turn- 
ing, and  kept  employed  men,  who  bought  milk  and  butter 
and  eggs,  and  who  bought  and  ale  bread  and  consumed  the 
wheat  and  corn  of  the  farmers. 

I  know  of  no  better  economy  in  the  world  to  lift  up  the 
standard  of  the  farmer  than  a  free  economy  here  at  home 
among  the  several  States,  not  only  as  to  agricultural  com- 
modities and  as  to  the  acreages  the  farmer  shall  plow  and 
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plant,  but  also  as  to  the  mining  of  our  country,  and  as  to 
the  manufacturing  and  other  productive  activities  of  our 
country,  a  free  economy,  with  wealth  and  plenty,  a  cornu- 
copia filled  with  all  the  good  things  of  life,  with  a  tariff 
against  competition  from  abroad  that  has  for  its  object  the 
protection  of  those  very  men  and  women  who  turn  these 
natural  products  of  the  soil  into  things  for  the  use  of  man. 

We  have  here  the  greatest  market  in  the  world.  No  other 
equals  it  anywhere  else.  Perhaps  such  a  market  may  be 
created  somewhere  else  in  the  future;  I  have  such  a  place 
in  mind,  but  up  to  date  America  is  the  greatest  market  for 
agriculturists;  it  is  the  greatest  market  for  our  manufac- 
turers there  is  in  the  world.  I  beheve  firmly  in  the  theory 
of  protecting  that  market  for  our  people,  and  of  making  It 
Just  as  active  and  accessible  as  possible  among  the  several 
States.  In  other  words,  I  want  our  country  to  go  on  with 
an  economy  of  capitalism  that  has  within  it  the  stimulus  for 
the  improvement  of  manufacture  and  mining  and  agricul- 
ture, and  which  thereby  will  increase  the  wealth  of  its  people 
and  afford  them  more  leisure  and  more  opportimity  to  cul- 
tivate the  fine  arts,  and  to  raise  up  the  standard  of  their 
thoughts  and  of  their  spirits,  and  that  they  may  continue  to 
develop  as  they  have  developed  in  the  past. 

I  would  prefer  to  stimulate  that  sort  of  thing,  and  to 
increase  and  hasten  that  development  beyond  anything  we 
have  seen  before.  We  have  shortened  the  hours  of  labor  in 
this  country  by  a  natural  process  and  by  the  free  flow  of  our 
economy.  We  have  increased  the  wages  of  workingmen; 
we  have  raised  up  the  opportunity  of  the  boy  on  the  farm. 
Indeed,  we  made  it  so  wonderful  for  him  that  he  now  enjoys 
in  many  Instances  luxuries  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  the 
city  dweller. 

I  should  like  to  increase  that  opportunity.  I  should  like 
to  make  the  Incentive  for  individual  effort  greater.  I  should 
like  to  stop  all  tendency  toward  communistic  efforts  in  this 
country.  I  should  like  to  stop  all  tendency  toward  an  abso- 
lutism In  government.  I  should  like  to  reduce  the  regulation 
of  industry  and  other  activities  of  men  in  this  land  of  the 
free  to  the  minimum.  I  know  we  need  regulation.  I  know 
we  need  socialization,  but  I  would  not  completely  subvert 
the  Republic  in  order  to  accomplish  regulation  and  sociali- 
zation. 

We  can  attain  justice  for  the  poor  without  changing  our 
form  of  government.  We  do  not  need,  in  an  agricultural 
measure  such  as  the  one  before  us,  it  seems  to  me,  to  under- 
take to  divide  up  a  man's  farm  and  tell  him  how  he  must 
plant  it,  then  go  before  the  people  and  say,  "Well,  that  is 
justifiable  because  we  want  parity.  We  want  to  fix  the  prices 
of  farm  commodities  on  the  basis  of  25  years  ago.  and  hold 
them  right  there." 

To  my  mind  that  is  the  condemnation  of  the  bill  it  is  the 
condemnation  of  it  economically,  because  It  destroys  all 
opportunity  and  all  incentive  for  the  fanner.  His  life  is 
absolutely  frozen  by  such  a  law  as  that.  He  does  not  know 
what  he  can  do  until  he  comes  to  Washington  to  find  out. 
He  cannot  employ  his  acres  as  his  forefathers  did  and  as  he 
was  taught  to  do.  he  cannot  follow  the  practices  not  only 
of  himself,  but  of  his  ancestors,  he  cannot  make  that  use  of 
his  farm  which  he  has  found  by  experience  to  be  best,  until 
he  has  convinced  those  who  control  his  acres  that  that  is 
what  ought  to  be  done  In  order  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
control  of  supply,  of  control  of  price,  under  the  name  of 
commerce. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  been  interested  In  what  the  Senator 
has  had  to  say  about  the  control  of  price  by  controlling  the 
products  of  the  farm,  to  the  effect  that  such  would  be  de- 
structive of  our  form  of  government,  and  all  those  things  of 
which  he  has  been  speaking.  It  reminded  me  of  some  ques- 
tions which  were  propounded  this  morning  indicating  that 
such  practices  are  ones  in  which  industry  has  been  engaged 
for  a  long  number  of  years.  Have  they  not  had  the  effect 
of  regulating  the  supply  to  the  demand? 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  fhe  question  and  the  illus- 
tration, it  seems  to  me.  are  not  harmonious  with  each  other. 
To  the  last  clause  I  would  say  yes,  but  I  would  say  no  to 
the  former  part  of  the  question.  We  are  a  free  market. 
It  Is  the  operation  of  the  capitalistic  law  that  supply  and 
demand  affect  price,  and  we  have  great  markets  for  agri- 
cultural products,  we  have  great  markets  for  other  com- 
modities, we  have  great  markets  for  capital  issues  and  the 
evidences  of  wealth.  They  are  the  normal  granary  of  this 
country.  They  are  not  operated  by  a  fiat  from  Washington ; 
they  are  operated  under  the  knovm  laws  of  experience,  and 
no  man  Is  wise  enough  or  ever  has  been  wise  enough  to 
control  them.  But  the  slack  is  taken  up:  that  is,  when  the 
markets  are  free  the  slack  is  readily  taken  up,  depressions 
are  leveled  off,  and  the  normal  granary  is  operated  accord- 
ing to  natural  economic  laws. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Does  the  Senator  think  it  is  a  fact  that 
Government  regulation  is  bad? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  "bad"? 
Mr.  HATCH.     1   refer  to   the  control   and   regulation   of 
output  according  to  demand.    It  is  all  right  if  it  Is  done  by 
Individuals  or  by  groujK.  but  if  the  Government  steps  in 
to  assist,  does  the  Senator  think  that  is  bad? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  An  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution 
by  statute  is  bad. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  in  mind  another  Industrj-  with 
which  the  Senator  is  famillsir,  the  great  oil  industry,  wLich 
throughout  a  period  of  years  exceeded  all  other  industries 
which  develop  natural  resources  in  respect  to  the  simounts 
developed. 

The  industry  brought  in  excessive  amounts  of  oil,  piled  up 
huge  surpluses  of  oil,  and  drove  the  price  of  oil  down  until 
it  was  ruining  big  and  small  producers  alike.  I  have  in  mind 
the  fact  that  by  virtue  of  regulations  and  compacts  made 
between  States  and  by  statutes — by  the  law.  if  you  please — 
that  industry  has  been  regulated  for  years,  and  today  the 
production  is  kept  down  to  meet  the  demand.  I  am  advised 
by  those  engaged  in  the  business  that  such  regulation  has 
proven  to  be  most  successful  for  that  great  industry.  The 
independence  of  the  operators  was  not  destroyed,  our  Govern- 
ment structure  still  stands,  and  the  oil  industry  is  more  pros- 
perous than  ever  before. 

Why  could  not  such  a  system  be  worked  out  for  the  farmer? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.  Perhaps  it  could.  I  have  made  the  asser- 
tion that  I  thought  such  degree  of  socialization  and  regula- 
tion as  is  necessary  should  be  made  within  the  Constitution. 
I  refresh  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  with 
the  recent  historical  fact  that  the  control  of  the  oil  industry 
was  not  permitted  to  extend  to  regimentation  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  recall  some  very  wise  and  learned  men  in 
the  oil  industry  who  demanded  that  it  be  run  from  Washing- 
ton, and  who  said.  "We  must  have  a  dictator  for  the  oil 
industry." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  When  it  got  to  the  real  test,  though,  the 
provision  which  relates  to  the  "hot  oil,"  by  which  Congress 
undertook  to  vest  in  the  Federal  Government  the  control  of 
intrastate  production,  was  held  void,  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
I  think. 

In  the  light  of  that  experience  and  other  experiences,  I  do 
not  want  to  see  Congress  go  ahead  and  enact  a  law  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  they  ought  to  recognize  as  being  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Constitution.  After  a  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  sifter  repeated  decisions  some  of 
which  were  not  unanimous  but  which  were  in  agreement  on 
this  point,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  left  that  the  regula- 
tion of  production  of  agricultural  commodities  is  not  within 
Federal  jurisdiction.  If  there  is  any  one  principle  of  law 
that  is  absolutely,  finafiy,  ultimately,  and  authoritatively 
settled,  it  is  the  proposition  that  the  control  of  agricultural 
production  is  not  within  the  Federal  power.  Further  than 
that,  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  it  is  outside  the  Federal 
power. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bilbo 
the  Senator  frc«n  Vermont  yield  to  the 
rado? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  at  Colorado.    In  the 
is  it  fair  to  compare  the  iproduction  of  oil 
of  staple  a^Tictiitural  commodities?    As  t 
the  oil  we  have  today  was  here  a  thousant 
obtain  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  drawing 
not  really  a  matter  of  producing  it.    In 
commodities  something  is  produced  which 
day.   The  cmI  that  is  gotten  from  the  gi 
a  tlKHisand  years  ago  and  more. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  answer  the  Senator  fro<n 
tag  "no."  but  I  really  do  not  think  the 
Mexico  had  that  particular  idea  in  min  _ 
dealing  with  the  broader  question — ^whett  er 
regulate  and  limit  the  production  and 
resource  is  an  exercise  of  power  which 
ment  possesses.    Was  that  it? 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  I  may  say 
ment  the  Senator  is  making  today  against 
against  all  measures  proposed  to 
and  the  same  arguments  may  be  hearc 
States  that  produce  oil.    The  Senator  m^y 
own  State  of  New  Mexico  in  the  oil 
will  find  men  who  are  making  the  same 
been  made  and  are  constantly  being  mad<  t 
Senate.    Yet,  In  spite  of  such  regulation 
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Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  I  think 
Senator  from  Colorado  becomes 
Is  a  non  sequltur;  it  does  not  follow 
regtilation  works  with  respect  to  oil  it 
to  other  commodities.    I  do  not  assume 
Is  controlled  by  Federal  law.    My 
controlled  by  State  law. 

Mr.  HATCH.    I  did  not  say  it  was 
law.    Tlie  only  reason  it  is  not  is 
the  law  out.    The  oil  industry  tried  its 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  I  have 
so  distressed  and  bedeviled  by 
that  they  would  thank  God  for  an 
over   their   business,   prevent   xmfair 
price,  stabilize  service,  stabilize  quaUty. 
I  have  beard  expressions  of  that  nature 
on  the  part  of  businessmen.    It  would 
someone  possessing  the  vision  and  the 
and  the  vigor  and  the  Judgment  and 
that  for  business  or  for  agriculture.    But 
ever  made  such  a  man.    I  do  not  think  it 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any  group  o 
a  bureau  that  would  have  the  wisdom 
the  principles  that  lie  in  this  bill  for 
culture.    I  believe  it  would  be  one  of 
things  we  have  yet  tried,  to  go  out 
divide  up  all  the  acres  of  this  broad 
shall  be  raised  here,  cotton  shall  be 
raised  here,  and  wheat  shall  be  raised 
you  shall  not  raise  com  but  you  shall 
gracing  lands;  and  the  payments  you 
der  another  law  you  can  no  longer  ' 
The  payments  which  you  are  getting  by 
tree  and  voluntary  contract  entered 
Oaremment.  the  Ooyemment  Is  going 
you  by  this  act,  unless  you  not  only 
■ion  of  your  acr»  that  we  have  laid 
you  prodiaoe  all  the  food  for  man  and 
of  your  farm." 
Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    Yes,  Mr.  President;  I 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.    I  wish  to 
however,  by  saying  that  one  might  be 
centralization  is  the  fastest,  cleanest-cu^ 
fovemment,  of  regulating  the  conduct 
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am  glad  to  jrield  to 

condude  before  yielding, 

Mauling  to  admit  that 

simplest  method  of 

}f  men;  but  I  think 


that  no  Anglo-Saxon,  with  his  history,  will  ever  admit  that 
It  ought  to  be  brought  in  to  t^ke  the  place  of  a  free  govern- 
ment a  republic.  In  my  opinion,  the  same  prmc:pi-i  apploes 
to  the  govejnment  of  men  in  respect  to  economics  a.s  to  the 
government  of  men  in  their  legal  relation  to  each  other. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  POPE.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Senator  with  reference 
to  the  factors  that  enter  into  price,  he  mentioned.  I  think, 
two  prmcipal  factors.  One  was  supply,  the  other  demand. 
Does  the  Senator  recognize  the  danger  of  surpluses  of  agri- 
cultural ccmmodiLies  as  they  affect  the  price?  In  other 
words  are  large  siarpluses  which  are  unsalable,  unmanage- 
able, of  serious  detriment  to  price,  and  do  they  tend  to  cause 

a  price  decline? 

Mr  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  of  course  any  practical  per- 
son wiU  recognize  right  av^-ay  tha^  the  dcuiger  of  surpluses 
in  anything,  whether  it  is  m  aanculture,  or  in  manufactunng. 
or  in  commercial  Unes,  is  serujus.  It  may  allt-ct  price,  to  be 
sure,  for  one  thing.  Probably  it  has  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential effects  upon  price. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  being  true,  when  it  appears  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  large  surpluses  of  farm  commodifics.  wh^■at, 
corn  cotton,  or  any  other  cc^mmudities  exist,  and  when  they 
have  that  effect  vipon  the  pricf.  does  the  Senator  believe 
any  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Gincinm-nt.  either  Fed- 
eral or  State,  to  relieve  the  sufferers  from  the  result  of  those 
circumstances? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  starting  where  »hc'  Senator 
from  Idaho  starts  with  his  question,  one  has  to  follow  him 
in  his  logic.  I  wc-ild  not  start  there.  I  would  start  back 
of  that.  If  it  becomes  noce.ssary  for  us  to  legislate  on  this 
subject  of  direct  help  to  agriculture.  I  would  prefer  such  a 
bill  as  that  represented  by  the  substitute  to  be  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Lee  J . 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion there?  '.^:\ia 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  reall7.es.  of  course,  does  he  not, 
that  in  the  substitute  mea.sure  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa there  is  no  control  or  reirulation  or  even  recognition 
Of  the  existence  of  surpluses? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  thmk  there  is:  I  think  there  Is  the  finest 
type  of  control  and  recognition,  if  I  und^Tstand  the  pro- 
posal. It  is  free,  as  I  see  it,  from  the  attempt  to  freeze 
prices.  Tliere  is  no  attempt  in  it  to  coerce;  there  are  no 
t£€th  in  it. 

Mr.  POPE.  All  it  proposes  to  do  is  to  pay  to  the  farmer  a 
dole  or  make  to  him  a  gift  so  as  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
domestic  portion  of  his  crop.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
control  of  surpluses.  It  cannot  po.<.sibly  remove  the  danger 
which  the  Senator  has  now  admitted  exists  with  reference 
to  surpluses.     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Yes,  it  could.  Mr.  Pn'Sident. 
Mr.  POPE.     In  what  way? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Of  course  it  could  not  do  it  alone,  but  it 
would  leave  the  farmer  free  to  cultivate  his  farm  as  he  has 
done  heretofore;  it  would  leave  him  fre*-  to  takt^  the  teach- 
ing and  leadership  that  is  given  him  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  nobly  and  so  ably  undt  r  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
and  the  domestic  allotment  law.  The  farmer  can  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  those  laws.  He  is  not  gomg  to  be  cut 
off  from  them  as  he  is  under  this  proposed  law  if  he  does 
not  do  certain  things.  His  surpluses  would  rapidly  be  taken 
up  if  we  sliould  restore  business  to  its  rights,  if  we  should  so 
conduct  ourselves  h^re  in  Washington  that  wp  would  not  be 
damning  business  all  the  time;  that  we  would  not  make  at- 
tacks on  business  all  the  time;  that  we  would  not  get  in  the 
way  of  business  all  the  time;  that  we  would  not  load  it  down 
all  the  tirae  with  taxes  and  burdens;  that  we  would  not 
threaten  it  because  profit  is  its  motive,  and  we  would  not 
try  completely  to  upset  the  capitalistic  system  and  supplant 
it  by  an  entirely  sovietized  system. 

When  these  things  are  done,  when  we  work  this  problem 
out  on  the  basis  of  a  free  government,  to  be  sure  with  regu- 
lation, to  t»e  sure  with  socialization,  so  far  as  is  necessary, 
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there  will  be  ample  market  for  agricultural  surpluses.  That 
is  where  those  surpluses  should  go.  They  should  go  into  the 
mouths  spoken  of  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Borah  I .  the  mouths  of  miUions  of  people  who  do  not  have 
a  sufficient  ration  but  who  would  have  if  business  were 
allowed  to  spring  up,  and  they  \^ere  allowed  to  earn  wages 
and  salaries  and  not  be  obliged  to  remain  on  relief  rolls. 
The  consumers  would  take  care  o::"  the  surpluses.  We  do  not 
ra'se  too  much  of  anything. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  in 
order  that  I  may  ask  a  final  question? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  was  interested  in  the  statement  my  col- 
league the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  made.  As  I  under- 
stood him.  he  said  he  recognized,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont recognizes,  the  danger  of  surpluses;  and  he  further 
said  that  he  recognized  the  existence  of  surpluses  and  that 
something  must  be  done  with  them,  and  then  he  made  ihe 
suggestion  that  he  would  have  the  Government  purchase 
such  surpluses  and  distribute  tiem,  and,  I  presume,  give 
them  to  the  people  who,  he  thought,  could  consume  them. 
That,  at  least,  is  a  suggestion.  It  is  interesting  to  look  into 
the  matter  as  to  how  much  thf.t  would  cost.  I  have  had 
some  calculations  made  as  to  -he  normal  surplus  over  a 
period  of  y','ars.  It  runs  sometl:.ing  like  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  two  commodities  involved;  namely,  cotton  and 
wheat. 

Now  let  me  ask  the  Senator  would  he  do  anything  with 
the  situation  which  will  exist,  say,  in  1938,  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  surplus  of  wheal  amounting  to  400,000.000 
bushels,  which  is  the  same  amount  approximately  that  ex- 
isted in  1932?  Would  the  Senator  do  anything  in  this  good 
year  of  our  Lord.  1937,  such  as  was  suggested,  at  least,  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho?  Would  he  do  anything 
other  than  attempt  to  bring  about  improved  general  condi- 
tions whereby  the  consuming  public  might  consume  more  of 
the  commodities?  Would  he  c.o  anything  now  about  the 
400.000,000-bushel  surplus  that  is  facing  the  v^heat  farmer? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  How  could  I  answer  such  a  question  other 
than  to  .say  that  we  have  to  take  the  bills  tliat  are  brought 
to  us.  Our  judgm.ent  and  powers  are  taxed  when  we  first 
see  them  here  on  our  desks,  as  1  saw  this  one  about  10  days 
ago,  to  study  the  legislation  that  lies  before  us.  I  do  not 
care,  standing  on  my  feet,  to  answer  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
as  to  what  I  would  do.  I  would  not  be  so  intemperate  as 
to  undertake  to  answer  on  my  feet  such  a  que.stion.  I  will 
tell  him,  though,  that  I  can  agr;e  with  him  on  certain  prin- 
ciples as  I  have  observed  his  views.  I  would  agree  with  him 
on  the  assistance  of  agriculture  in  this  emergency  so  far  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  do  it,  and  so  far 
as  it  may  be  done  without  a  complete  dislocation  of  our 
economy   in   this   country. 

Mr.  POPE.     How  would  the  Senator  do  it? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  nas  asked  a  question  that  I 
cannot  answer  offhand,  and  one  that  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
able  to  answer. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  in  ab- 
solute good  faith.  It  is  evoked  by  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  to  the  effect  that  if  we  had  not  placed  so  many  re- 
strictions and  handicaps  and  laws  and  regulations  on  busi- 
ness, if  we  had  not  hampered  business  so  greatly,  such  a  bill 
as  this  would  not  now  need  to  he  considered,  and  that  if  we 
would  remove  those  restrictions  the  public  would  consume 
these  excess  supplies.  I  infer  :hat  from  the  Senator's  re- 
marks; and  I  want  to  know — and,  I  repeat.  I  ask  him  in 
good  faith — what  were  the  restrictions  and  what  were  the 
limitations  on  business  and  the  handicaps  that  caused  the 
lack  of  corisumptlon  in  1931  and  1932?  Why  were  great  re- 
serves and  stores  piled  up  at  tliat  time?  Who  was  handi- 
capping business  then? 


Mr.  AUSTIN.     The  Senator  assumes  something,  namely. 
that  there  were  surpluses  and  reserves  in  1931  or  1932. 

Mr.   HATCH.     The   Senator   admits  that   condition,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  we  had  taken  the  toboggan 
in  1929;  we  had  an  entire  collapse  of  business  as  the  result 
of  the  world-wide  depression,  and  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  the  money  could  not  be  found  with  which  to  buy  things 
in  1931  and  1932,  although,  as  1  recall,  conditions  bt^gan  to 
look  better  in  the  summer  of  1932.  I  cannot  identify  the 
years  e.xactly,  but,  if  I  remember  correctly,  we  had  a  little 
upturn  as  the  result  of  the  im.pression  that  we  were  going 
to  have  infiation  in  this  country.  Afterward  there  was  a 
tumble.  However,  the  condition  which  brought  about  sur- 
pluses cannot  be  attributed  to  the  normal  flow  of  economic 
forces,  and  free  economic  forces  at  that,  which  were  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  collapse  of  currency  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  by  the  breaking  down  of  huge  banks,  the  Austrian 
Bank,  for  example. 
Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  there? 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HATCH.  So  I  will  defer  other  Questions  along  that 
line  which  I  should  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  am  always  charmed  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  attracted  by  his  very 
intelligent  questions.  I  should  be  delighteti  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  with  him  at  any  time.  I  thank  him  for  what  he  has 
said  here. 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  now? 
Mr.   AUSTIN.     I  yield  now   to   the   Senator   from   Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  LEE.  It  seems  to  me  the  Senators  just  questioning 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  are  basing  their  arguments  on 
two  assumptions,  neither  one  of  which  I  consider  entirely 
correct.  One  assumption  is  that  a  surplus  is  entirely  due  to 
overproduction,  which  is  not  true.  I  gave  figures  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  indicating  that  our  greatest  years  of  production 
were  accompanied  by  some  of  the  best  prices  we  had  ever 
received.  In  1919  or  1920  we  harvested  the  greatest  wheat 
crop  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  received  the  highest 
price. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Was  not  that  a  controlled  price? 
Mr.  LEE.     No. 

Mr.  MINTON.     It  was  a  war  price. 
Mr.  LEE.    Two  dollars  a  bushel  for  wheat. 
Mr.  MINTON.    Was  not  that  a  controlled  price?     It  was 
a  fixed  price. 

Mr.  LEE.  If  it  had  not  been  fixed  it  would  have  gone  to 
$5  at  that  time.  We  exported  less  that  year  than  we  had 
exported  theretofore.  That  was  one  of  the  times  in  the 
country   when  the   people   could  buy  all  they  wanted. 

I  admit  price  is  affected  by  production,  and  yet  I  do  not 
admit  that  it  is  the  sole  factor  determining  price.  The 
statement  of  the  Senators  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
overproduction  is  responsible,  but  I  contend  that  under- 
consiunption  Is  at  least  partiaUy  responsible  for  surpluses, 
that  is,  the  inability  of  the  consumer  to  buy.  The  other 
false  assumption  is  that  overproduction  is  an  evil  in  itself. 
That  is  not  necessarily  true.  If  that  were  true  we  should 
not  have  an  ever-normal  granary.  We  should  not  have  a 
carry-over  for  the  bad  years.  If  surplus  in  itself  were  an 
evil  we  should  not  have  a  carry-over.  The  law  of  nature 
will  work  out  the  problem  with  the  a.s3lstance  of  the  law 
of  self-preservation.  Never  before  did  the  farmer  have  a 
choice  of  producing  part  of  his  commodity  at  a  profit  and 
part  of  it  at  a  loss.  That  is  what  we  have  under  the 
domestic-allotment  plan.  Previous  to  that  act  he  had  to 
increase  his  production  to  meet  certain  fixed  charges  and 
obligations,  his  taxes  and  interest;  but  under  the  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  he  would  have  a  surplus  upon  which  he  could 
depend.     Any  farmer  raising  cotton,  if  he  could  know  in 
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advance  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  Wg 
where.  Is  not  going  to  plant  more  than 
y       at  getting  his  allotment. 

Mr.  CX)NNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will 
Vermont  jrteld? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Very  weU. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Did  I  understand 
Oklahoma  to  say  that  under  the 
a  fanner  could  make  a  profit  on  part 
and  a  loss  on  the  other? 

Mr.  LEE.    IX  he  has  a  mind  to  do  so. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Would  it  not  be  bett€|r 
on  a  part  of  it  and  not  to  take  a  loss 
Would  he  not  have  more  profit  on  his 
just  leave  off  the  loss  and  keep  the  profit? 
Mr.  LEE.    That  would  be  good  if  It  coulc 
but  it  does  not  figure  out  that  way. 

Mr.  CXDNNAIXY.    I  am  asking  the 
because  of  his  own  statement.    The 
plan,  a  farmer  could  sell  a  part  of  his 
aell  the  rest  of  it  at  a  loss.    I  imagine 
it  would  be  better  not  to  raise  what  he 
only  what  he  sells  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  LEE.    That  is  exactly  why  the 
jfi^n  will  not  result  in  great  surpluses 
average  his  price,  and,  as  he  realizes  that 
duces  the  cheaper  it  is,  be  himself  will 
duction;  and  therefore  the  domestic 
result  in  uncontrolled  surpluses. 

Mr.  CXDNNALLY.    Why  average  it  if  he 
on  part  of  it?    Why  average  the  profit 
the  other  part  of  the  crop  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  L£E.    He  has  to  increase  his  gross 
of  the  other  part  of  his  crop.    He  could 
he  planted.  Just  exactly  how  much  he  wbuld 
to  make  his  allotted  quota. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  the 
reduce  acreage  and  to  control  production 
range  of  the  Federal  power.    Of  course 
as  193A  is  ctHicemed,  no  farmer  probably 
dent  time  to  get  help  from  the  Judicial 
United  States  against  the  confiscation  of 
flscation  of  his  cattle,  the  confiscation 
the  sale  of  milk  and  eggs,  which  would 
imder  the  terms  of  the  bill.    Before  he  cbuld 
injury  would  be  fully  completed.     In 
think  of  all  the  efforts  of  a  lifetime  wjould 
wasted.    Perhaps  he  would  escape  going 
Ing  the  command  of  Congress  that  he 
and  make  reports.    Perhaps  he  would 
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Of  course,  there  Is  a  moral  point  to 
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I  used  to  feel  that  the  spoken  word  aloiie 
.^^  that  made  It  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to 

---     came  here  and  repudiated  our  gold  contracts 
a  bond  of  the  United  States  was  the 
sponslblllty  and  honesty.    But  I  supposi 
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contracts  made  by  the  Federal 
the  evil  effects  upon  their  vis-ii-vts,  thoa  i 
do  anything  about  it. 

If  they  go  to  the  Supreme  Court,  even 
Chat  they  had  a  binding  contract  wltl 
which  meant  the  payment  of  certain 
dtvervlan  of  certain  acres  of  th^r  farms 
ber  ol  rears  and  for  the  practice  of 
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sol  erosion  on  certain  other  acres,  and  that  they  had 
launched  upoa  the  performance  of  their  contracts  and  done 
everything  a(«ording  to  it  and  had  made  faithful  compU- 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  contracLs,  yet  they  could  not 
come  forward,  in  a  court  of  justice  and  get  any  remedy  what- 
ever. Why?  Because  we  have  had  an  emotional  wave  in 
this  country  that  seemed  to  uphold  the  arms  of  almighty 
power  here  in  Washington  that  would  do  its  will  although 
there  was  a  Constitution  of  the  people  which  forbade  it. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AUST:3^.     Yes. 

Mr.  MINTON.  What  happened  to  the  contracts  that  were 
entered  into  under  the  A.  A.  A?  D.d  tht  Pedpral  Govern- 
ment repudiate  them  and  send  out  the  farmer  empty-handed? 
The  Suprem?  Court  set  aside  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  struck  down 
all  those  contracts;  yet  the  Federal  Government  stepped  in 
and  said: 

The  Suprene  Court  says  therf  Is  r.n  legal  obligation  to  pay, 
but  we  recognize  a  moral  obllk'atlon.  and  we  will  pay. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Remarkable!  This  exception  0U2:ht  to  illu- 
mine the  violation  of  right  by  this  adrr.imstratjon  when  it 
canceled  the  obligations  of  its  bonds,  and  canceled  the  air- 
mail contracts — nine  of  them— without  cause,  without  hear- 
ing, without  notice,  without  any  of  the  processes  of  law  which 
the  Constitution  is  suppot-ed  to  guarantee  to  the  contractor 
With  his  Government. 

Mr.  MIN^rON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AUS^riN.    Yes;  I  >neld. 

Mr.  rilNTON.  When  the  Government  changed  its  con- 
tracts—the gold  contract,  for  instance— the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  the  Constitution  had  written  into  every  contract 
of  the  land  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  change 
the  value  of  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar.  Did  it  not  say 
that? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President.  I  think  not. 
Mr.  MINTON.     If  that  be  so,  how  could  It  violate  any- 
body's righ's? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  On  the  contrary,  that  dr-cisicn  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  repudiation  was  just  as  offensive 
morally  as  repudiation  by  one  citizen  in  a  contract  with 
another  citizen,  but,  notwithstanding  the  immorality  and 
the  disgrace  of  it,  there  was  not  any  remedy.     Absurd! 

Mr.  MUTTON.  Is  that  a  new  doctrine  promulgated  by 
this  administration? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  What  docs  the  Senator  from  Indiana  mean 
when  he  asks  whether  that  is  a  new  dcctrme? 

Mr.  MirrrON.  is  it  a  new  doctrine  that  the  Government 
cannot  be  sued,  for  instance 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Oh,  no:  that  is  an  old  doctrine.  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  ."ued  without  it,?  consent:  but  a  covem- 
ment  tha:  is  moral,  a  government  that  is  respon:-ible,  a 
government  that  stands  upon  a  plane  of  equality  with  the 
morality  of  responsible  citizens,  will  permit  itself  to  be  .sued 
for  a  moral  obligation,  or  even  where  there  is  a  questionable 
one. 

Mr,  MTTTON.  Does  the  State  of  Vermont  permit  miscel- 
laneous suits  against  If 

Mr.  AUSTIN,  We  now  get  mto  thf  ad  hominem  diver- 
sion, which  can  be  resorted  to  for  an  improper  discussion  of 
principle. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  will  say  the  State  of  Indiana,  then,  and 
get  away  from  the  ad  hominem  argimicnt. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  never  knew  anybody  who  desired  to  <nie 
the  State  of  Vermont  who  was  denied  that  opportunity. 
There  may  have  been  such  cases,  there  may  have  been  many 
of  them,  but  they  have  never  come  to  my  notice;  that  is  all. 
Mr.  MlJfTON.  The  State  of  Indiana  is  different,  then. 
The  State  of  Indiana  cannot  be  sued  without  its  consent;  and 
I  did  not  know  there  was  another  State  in  the  Union,  nor 
the  Federal  Government,  that  would  allow  itself  to  be  sued 
Without  it5  consent. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  have  not  stated  any  such  thing. 
Mr,  MINTON.    And  they  never  give  consenL 
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Mr.  AUSTIN.    Oh.  that  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  MINTON.     They  rarely  do. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  question,  f.s  I  understood  it,  was 
whether  or  not  the  State  of  Vermont  has  consented.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  or  not;  but  that  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  principle.    Here  is  the  point: 

This  bill  undertakes  to  control  acreage.  This  bill  under- 
takes to  control  production.  Theiefore,  with  nothing  more 
to  be  said  about  it,  this  bill  will  be  void  if  passed,  and  the  citi- 
zen probably  will  be  without  remedy,  because  of  the  lack  of 
time  and  because  of  the  lack  of  fimds  with  which  to  prose- 
cute hl'^  ri'ihts. 

Let  us  hear  this  once  more.  Let  us  not  forget  this:  This 
is  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Butler  and  others: 

And  contracts  for  the  reduction  of  acreage  and  the  control  of 
pioduction  iire  outside  the  range  of  taat  power. 

Let  me  go  back  and  connf^ct  that  with  the  context.  I  will 
btgin  a  paragraph  behind  that  se.itence: 

But  If  the  plan  were  one  for  purely  voluntary  cooperation.  It 
would  stand  no  better  so  far  as  Federal  power  la  concerned. 

Tliere  the  claim  was  made  that  :t  was  a  plan  for  voluntary 
cooperation. 

At  best  It  Is  a  scheme  for  purchasing  with  Federal  funds  sub- 
mission to  Federal  regulation  of  a  subject  reserved  to  the  States. 

It  Is  .said  that  Congress  has  tlie  undoubted  right  to  appropriate 
monpy  to  executive  officers  for  expenditure  under  contracts  be- 
tween the  Government  and  indlvldtials;  that  much  of  the  total 
expenditures  is  so  made.  But  appi  oprlatlons  and  expenditxires 
under  contracts  for  proper  governmental  purposes  cannot  justify 
contracts  which  are  not  within  Pedei-al  power.  And  contracte  for 
the  reduction  of  acreage  and  the  control  of  production  are  outside 
the  range  of  that  power. 

Mr.  President,  someone  has  said  here,  I  believe,  that  there 
i?  no  coercion,  that  there  Is  no  compulsion  In  this  bill,  first 
because  there  is  a  referendum  ir  it  that  refers  to  farmers 
of  a  certain  description  the  quest  on  whether  the  marketing 
quota  shall  go  into  effect,  and  that  if  they  vote  for  the  quota 
i^  goes  into  effect,  but  if  one-third  of  them  vote  against  the 
quota  It  does  not  go  Into  effect,  end  therefore  it  is  a  volun- 
tary matter,  and  without  coercion.  Then,  again,  it  is  said 
that  the  bill  is  voluntary,  without  coercion,  because  it  pro- 
vides for  making  contracts,  and.  of  course,  there  cannot  be 
any  legal  contract  unless  the  rrinds  of  the  parties  agree; 
and  it  is  said  that  because  they  agree  here  that  fact  takes 
them  out  of  the  field  of  coercion  and  compulsion  and  brings 
them  into  the  field  of  voluntary  choice  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  tJi's  claim  just  a  little  bit. 

At  the  pre.sent  time  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  en- 
Joying  the  benefits  of  a  purely  voluntary  transaction  with 
their  Government.  I  have  reiterated  that  statement  so  many 
times  that  I  think  the  Record  ought  to  show  why  I  differen- 
tiate the  soil-conservation  law  fi-om  this  proposed  law,  why 
that  is  voluntary,  and  why  this  is  not.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  i,he  two  acts  with  respect  to 
the  contract  feature. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Act  absolutely  prohibited  the  Gov- 
ernment from  making  any  contract  with  the  farmer  that 
would  be  binding  upon  him  as  a  producer.  Let  me  read  the 
sentence  which  does  that.  I  a:-n  reading  from  subdivision 
(b)  of  section  8  of  the  act  approved  February  29.  1936: 

To  promote  the  conservation  and  profitable  use  of  agricultural 
land  resources  by  temporary  Pederaj  aid  to  fanners  and  by  provid- 
ing for  a  permanent  policy  at  PiJderal  aid  to  States  for  sudi 
purposes. 

I  read: 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
not  have  power  to  enter  into  any  contract  binding  upon  any  pro- 
ducer or  to  acquire  any  land  or  any  right  or  Interest  therein. 

Let  us  see  what  he  does  havi;  power  to  do.  I  read  from 
section  7 — not  the  whole  section  but  a  part  of  it: 

The  powers  conferred  under  section*  7  to  14,  Inclusive,  of  this 
act— 


Which  includes  the  section  from   which  I  have  already 

read — 

shall  be  used  to  assist  voluntary  action  calculated  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  specified  in  this  section.  Such  powers  shall  not  be  used 
to  discourage  the  production  of  supplies  of  foods  and  fibers  .'•'ulS- 
clent  to  maintain  normal  domeptlc  human  consumption  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  from  the  records  of  domestic  human  c-on- 
sumption  in  the  years  1920  to  1929.  inclusive,  taking  into  consid- 
eration increased  population,  quantities  of  any  commodity  that 
were  forced  into  dom.estic  ronsu-Tiption  by  decline  in  exports  during 
such  period,  cvirrent  trends  in  domestic  con.'iiunption  and  exports 
of  particular  commodities,  and  the  quantities  of  substitutes  avail- 
able for  domestic  consiimptlon  within  any  gei^eral  class  of  food 
commodities.  In  carrying  out  the  piirposes  of  this  section  due 
regard  shall  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  and 
stable  supply  of  agricultural  conunoditie.s  adequate  to  meet  con- 
sumer demand  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cooperate  with  States 
In  the  execution  of  State  plan^  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section  by  making  grants  under  this  section  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  such  plans. 

Understand,  I  am  demonstrating  that  this  particular  law  is 
voluntary  and  not  coercive.    Now,  I  read  subdivision  <c) : 

Any  State  which  submits  to  the  Secrct4iry,  prior  to  such  time 
and  in  stich  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  prescribes,  a  State 
plan  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to 
payments,  as  provided  in  this  section,  for  the  year  to  which  such 
plan  is  applicable,  if  such  plan  Ls  approved  by  the  Secretary  as 
provided  In  this  secilon. 

Now,  I  come  to  a  very  interesting  feature  of  this  law,  which 
is  still  in  effect,  and  under  which  the  contracts  to  which  I 
have  referred  exist.  This  relates  to  the  granting  of  aid  for 
a  purpose  relating  directly  to  soil  erosion.  It  is  a  grant  of 
aid  that  is  measured  not  by  a  prc»nise,  not  by  an  obhgation, 
but  by  the  conduct  of  the  citizen,  the  conduct  of  the  farmer 
who  engages  in  the  act  of  preserving  the  soU.    Let  me  read  it: 

Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  thl« 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
specified  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  section  7  (a)  by  mak- 
ing payments  or  grants  of  other  aid  to  agricultural  producers, 
including  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  in  amounts,  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  connection  with  the 
effectuation  of  such  purposes  during  the  year,  with  respect  to  which 
Fuch  payments  or  grants  are  made,  and  meafiured  by,  (1)  their 
treatment  or  use  of  their  land,  or  a  part  thereof,  for  soil  restora- 
tion, soil  conservation,  or  the  prevention  ol  erosion. 

So  it  continues  with  the  other  purposes  of  the  act.  They 
do  not  walk  up  to  the  public  and  say,  as  they  do  in  the  pend- 
ing bill:  "You  get  no  payments  if  j'ou  do  not  enter  into  a 
contract.  You  have  your  contract  already  made  with  us 
under  the  Soil  Erosion  Act  cut  off  if  j'OU  do  not  make  a  con- 
tract under  this  act."  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Under 
the  Soil  Erosion  Act  the  citizen  was  a  free  agent.  He  could 
enter  or  not  enter,  and  his  pajmients  were  measured  by  his 
performance,  and  his  payments  were  made  conditional  on 
his  performance.  It  is  perfectly  lawful  to  make  a  contract 
with  anybody  conditioned  upon  performance,  but  there  is  no 
such  principle  as  coercion  in  it,  for  a  man  may  be  entirely 
free  of  both  the  condition  and  the  obligation.  That  Soil 
Erosion  Act  provided  in  subsection  ^c) : 

Any  payment  or  grant  of  aid  made  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  the  utilization  of  the  land,  with  respect  to  which 
such  payment  is  made,  in  conformity  with  farming  practices  which 
the  Secretary  finds  tend  to  efTectuate  the  puipossB  spedfled  In 
clause  (1),  (3),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section  7  (a). 

Mr.  President,  that  is  something  different  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  bill,  which  provides,  as  I  now  read: 

No  payment  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  farm  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  of  sections  7  to  17  of  tha  8oU 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act — 

Prom  which  I  have  Just  read 

as  amended,  with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  rice, 
unless — 

And  so  forth.  Compulsion  is  written  all  over  this  bill. 
On  page  19,  in  the  contract  provision,  compulsion  is  provided 
for.  A  citizen  is  not  permitted  to  determine  what  shall  be  in 
his  contract.  Under  the  bill,  if  it  shaD  become  a  law.  Con- 
gress tells  him  what  shall  be  in  his  contract,  because  Congress 
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Suct.  contract*  shall  further  iwovkle  that 
engag'.'  In  «uch  noil-maintenance,  aoll-biulding 
with  respect  to  hla  soil -depleting  base  ac 
production  of  the  commodity,  aa  shall  be 
ment  contract. 

Is  there  any  coerdon  about  that,  or    s  that  vohmtary? 
Suppose  there  is  a  referendum,  and  that  a  fanner  has  not 
felt  Uke  attending  a  meeting  of  soch  firmers  as  will  be 
there.  In  all  likelihood,  to  pass  on  that  qi  estion,  and  he  has 
not  voted.    By  voluntary  act  he  has  depr  ved  himself  of  the 
right  to  vote.    But  suppose  he  has  gone,  las  participated  in 
the  meeting,  and  objected  to  the  Impostion  of  marketing 
quotas    but  is  outvoted—and  I  may  add  that  in  all  the 
country  not  one-third  of  all  the  farmers  who  have  attended 
tbese  meetings  have  voted  "no" — then  ^rhat  happens?    Is 
it  volimtary  with  the  farmer  to  enter  inta  a  contract?    Oh, 
no.    It  makes  no  difference  whether  he  e  iters  Into  the  con- 
tract or  not,  he  is  brought  under  the  tern  is  of  regimenUtion 
provided  in  the  bill,  and  if  he  was  qualified  to  vote,  his  farm 
win  be  divided  up  and  the  acreage  on  it  i  educed  if  his  quota 
Is  less  than  that  which  he  has  been  in  t  le  habit  of  putting 
into  the  product  in  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  enough  has  beat  said  to  show  that 
this  ia  not  a  conditional  grant,  such  a;  has  been  held  by 
our  courts  tn  many  cases  to  be  proper  mder  the  Constitu- 
tion but  that  the  grant  Is  employed  as  the  benefits  under 
the  A.  A.  A.  were  employed,  as  an  econon  ic  coercion.  In  the 
first  place,  the  farmer  gets  the  money  1 '  he  contracts.  He 
does  not  get  the  money  if  he  does  not  cc  ntract,  and  he  does 
not  get  the  money  he  is  now  getting  unler  his  former  con- 
tract if  he  does  not  contract  under  the  new  provision.  So 
w«  have  ecanomle  coercion  and  we  ha^e  punishment:  and 
nhen  we  have  those  things  it  Is  perfectly  futile  to  talk  about 
the  regimentation  being  voluntarily  entered  into  by  the 
tanner. 

Of  course,  the  debate  thus  far  upon  t  \ie  part  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  theory  that  production 
la  commerce  had  to  be  based  on  the  rea  soning  that  the  rule 
cf  decision  in  this  country  had  been  entirely  upset,  and  a 
new  rule  had  been  established  with  respxt  to  what  is  inier- 
state  commerce.  That  is  the  only  basis  the  only  theory  on 
which  one  could  avoid  the  condemnation  of  stepping  inside  a 
State  and  controlling  acreages  there.  T  lat  is  the  only  justi- 
fication there  could  be  for  stepping  insi  ie  a  State  and  con- 
trolling the  market  there,  and  saying,  "^'ou  may  sell  in  your 
State  only  so  much  com.  only  so  mud  i  milk,  and  only  so 
many  eggs.*'  The  prc^?onents  of  the  bll  undertake  to  say 
that  the  rule  had  been  changed,  and  tha .  because  in  defining 
what  is  the  direct  effect  upon  Interstate  commerce  scanebody 
|i^  used  different  words  than  somebwly  else  had  used  in 
riff^Tiing  the  same  thing,  the  whole  princ  pie  had  gone  by  the 
board,  and  now  it  is  perfectly  all  righ;  to  step  inside  the 
State.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  se\eral  States  have  re- 
served unto  themselves  and  to  the  pxjple  of  the  States 
exidre  and  excJushre  control  over  Interstate  commerce,  it  is 
DOW  contended  that  that  amounts  to  no  iiing.  Now  we  may 
tnreak  down  the  State  boundazles.  Nov  we  may  set  up  re- 
gions In  this  country  of  ours.  We  miiy  sovietiae  It  if  we 
want  to.  and  ultimately  we  may  make  an  empire  of  it. 

We  will  start  with  the  economic  side,  and  we  will  make, 
first,  a  business  empire  of  it,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that 
gradually,  by  means  of  Uttle  things  slid  Into  these  acts  from 
time  to  time,  we  have  also  at  the  same  i/aoe  made  a  poJitical 
empire  of  it. 

So  the  proponents  of  the  biH  say: 
commerce — interstate  commerce.  It  Is 
products  go  from  State  to  State  and  fr( 
aU  over  the  world;  and  th»efore  the  . 
is  commerce;  therefore  the  sowing  of  yo  ir  com  is  commerce; 
thCTcf ore  the  grastnc  ot  year  lands  is  o  anmeroe;  and,  abo^e 
everytldz«  dse.  thertfore  the  sale  of  aj  product  of  your 
im»vi  or  an  the  products  of  any  cow  tfai  t  eats  ymr  products, 
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whether  made  inside  or  outside  the  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  is  interstate  commerce." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  not  a  single  authort  cited 
by  the  proponents  of  the  bUl  sustains  any  such  theory  -hat- 
ever.  The  very  case  of  National  Labor  Relations  .  ard 
against  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  which  was  cited, 
holds  directly  to  the  contrary.  I  shall  not  read  much  of  it. 
because  the  hour  is  getting  late.  However.  I  call  attention 
to  a  part  of  the  opinion  that  come.s  right  close  to  the  part 
read  in  the  debate.  It  starts  on  page  12  of  the  pamphlet 
marked  "No.  419.  October  term.  1D36."  Th^s  is  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  speaking: 

Although  activities  may  be  Intrastate  In  character  when  separately 
considered,  if  they  have  such  a  close  and  subetantiai  relation  U) 
Interstate  commerce  that  their  cuntrcl  Is  es-'^rntlal  or  appropriate  U^ 
protect  that  coir.merce  from  burdrns  and  obstrjctlons.  Congress 
cannot  be  denied  the  power  to  exorcise  that  control. 

That  is  what  was  read  heretofore  The  Court  cites 
Schechter  Corporation  against  United  States,  supra.  I  con- 
tinue reading: 

Undoubtedly  the  scrpe  of  thl<:  powpr  mu.'?t  be  con.stdeTTd  In  the 
light  of  our  dual  system  of  povRmment  and  may  not  be  ertended 
BO  a.-!  to  embrace  effects  upon  interstate  comm.erce  so  Indirect  and 
remote  that  to  embrace  then-.,  in  view  of  cur  complex  society, 
v»ould  effectually  obliterate  the  distinction  between  what  Is  na- 
tional and  what  Is  local  and  create  a  completely  centralized 
government. 

That  is  the  part  to  which  I  call  attention,  and  which  I 
claim  shows  clearly  that  those  words,  "such  a  close  and 
substantial  relation  to  interstate  commerce  that  their  con- 
trol is  essential  or  appopnate"  must  be  understood  to  be 
nsed  in  the  same  way  that  those  very  same  words  before 
this  time  have  been  used  in  deciding  cases  and  upholding  the 
rule;  that  in  our  dual  system  of  government  Congress  caxmot 
cross  the  boundary  of  the  State  and  regulate  intrastate 
;  affairs  unless  those  intrastate  affairs  directly  affect  inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  President,  in  ord.:^  to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  certain  extracts  from  ether  cases  which 
I  shall  mark  and  hand  to  the  Reporter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the   matters   referred  to  were 

ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom    decision   of    Supreme    CXjurt    of    the    United    States    In 
Carter  v.  Ccir:er  C^-al  Cj    et  al  \ 

What  the  cases  really  mean  Is  that  Ujc  ca\isal  relation  In  such 
Clrcurastances  Is  so  clo.=e  anr!  ir.rir:-..ite  and  chvlf^us  a.s  tr  permit 
It  to  be  called  direct  without  subjectmg  the  word  to  an  unfair  or 
excessive  strain. 


cultxffe  of  itself  is 

a  big  thing;  its 

country  to  country 

[owing  of  your  acres 


[FYom    decision    of   the    Supreme   Court    of   the    United    States    In 
Schechter  Po-ultry  Corpcr^afion  et  al   v    United  States] 

(2)  Did  the  defendants'  transactions  dire,  tly  "afTect"  interstate 
commerce  so  as  to  be  subject  to  PederaJ  regulation?  The  power 
of  Congress  extends  not  only  to  the  reguUtlun  of  transaction? 
which  are  part  of  Interstate  commerce,  but  to  the  protection 
of  that  connmerce  from  Injury  It  matters  not  that  the  injury 
may  be  due  to  the  cotxlurt  of  those  engaged  In  Interstate  opera- 
tions. Thus.  Congress  may  prutect  the  .safety  of  thoee  employed 
In  Interstate  transportation  "no  matter  what  may  be  the  sourca 
of  the  dangers  which  threaten  U"  \Srru'hfm  Railxcay  Co  v. 
United  States  222  U.  S  20.  27)  We  said  In  Se^^ond  EmpUytferg" 
Liability  Cases  (223  U.  8.  61).  that  It  is  the  "eftect  upon  Inter- 
state commerce,"  not  "the  source  of  tlie  Injury,"  whica  Is  "the 
criterion  of  congressional  power  "  We  have  held  that.  In  dealln< 
with  common  carriers  engaged  In  both  Interstate  and  Intrastate 
commerce,  the  dominant  authority  of  Congress  necessarily  em- 
braces the  right  to  control  their  intrastate  operations  in  all  mat- 
ters having  such  a  close  and  Fubetantlal  relation  to  interstate 
traffic  that  the  control  Is  essential  or  appropriate  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  that  traffic  from  Interfcn-ncc  or  unjust  discrimination 
and  to  promote  the  efBclency  of  the  interstate  service  [The 
SKreveport  Case.  234  U.  S.  342.  361,  352.  Wwcon^n  Railroad  Com- 
mission V.  Chicago.  Burlington  <t  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.,  257  U.  8.  563. 
588).  And  combination.?  and  conLsplracles  to  restrain  Interstate 
commerce,  or  to  monopolize  any  part  of  tt,  are  none  the  le^-^ 
within  the  reach  of  the  Antitrust  Act  because  the  conspirators 
seek  to  attain  their  end  by  means  of  Intrastate  activities  (Coro- 
nado  Coal  Co.  v.  United  .Vfn"  Workers.  268  U  S  295.  310;  Bed- 
ford Co.  V.  StOTtecuttert  Asaoctation.  274  U.  8.  37.  46) . 
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Whlln  these  decl.slons  related  1o  the  application  erf  the  Federal 
statute,  and  not  to  Its  constitutional  validity,  the  distinction  be- 
tween direct  and  Indirect  effectf  of  Intrastate  transactions  upon 
interstate  commerce  must  be  rt  cognized  as  a  ftmdamental  one, 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  cur  constitutional  system.  Other- 
wise, as  we  have  said,  there  would  be  virtually  no  limit  to  the 
Federal  power  and  for  all  practical  purposes  we  should  have  a 
completely  centralized  government.  We  must  consider  the  pro- 
visions here  In  question  in  the    ight  of  this  distinction. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  v/ant  to  omit  mentioning  one 
other  matter  although  I  am  now  trying  to  close  my  remarks. 
I  went  into  Vermont  during  i.he  short  vacation  we  had  this 
year  and  examined  some  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  on 
the  hills  of  Vermont,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  tc  give  my 
endorsement  to  that  work.  1  had  never  before  realized  the 
progress  of  erosion  which  is  ;oing  on  right  before  our  eyes. 
Brought  up  in  the  country,  a  small -town  boy.  and  having 
lived  some  of  the  time  on  the  farm,  I  had  neverthe- 
less failed  to  perceive  that  the  thin  and  rich  top  soil  of 
the  Green  Mountains  is  moving  toward  the  sea  very  rap- 
idly, and  that  it  is  necessarj-  that  our  people  should  learn 
practices  in  tillage,  in  plowins;  their  lands,  practices  in  graz- 
ing, such  as  covering  certain  parts  of  their  pastures  with 
fast -growing  trees,  and  mo\^ing  pastures  in  order  to  keep 
the  grasses  sweet.  They  should  also  learn  practices  in  dik- 
ing and  terracing.  In  the  case  of  some  of  our  finest  mead- 
owland  the  slope  is  so  imperiieptible  that  we  have  not  real- 
ized that  rain  water,  freshes,  are  carrying  off  quite  rap- 
idly the  best  and  the  richest  part  of  the  farmer's  farm. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  work  of  preventing  soil  erosion.  I 
should  like  to  see  that  work  continued.  I  feel  persuaded  that 
it  is  being  done  under  a  perfectly  constitutional  act.  I  see 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  Congress  should  violate  the 
Constitution  in  doing  the  things  now  under  consideration. 
Why  continually  write  into  the  bills  that  are  presented 
here — and  I  charge  that  practically  every  New  Deal  bill  of 
magnitude  has  contained  these  elements — ^things  which  on 
their  face  offend  the  Constitution?  Why  write  into  these 
bills  things  that  reorganize  the  Government? 

Mr.  President,  can  you  think  of  anything  more  offensive 
to  most  of  the  people  of  the  coimtry  than  that  part  of  a 
proposed  plan  for  reorganization  of  the  Government  which 
does  away  with  current  control  of  the  spending  of  the  money 
of  the  people,  abolishes  the  Comptroller  General,  provides 
for  nothing  but  a  post-audit?  I  cannot,  and  yet  it  is  in 
the  bill  now  before  us.  It  is  an  astonishing  thing,  sbpped 
into  the  bill,  a  reorganization  so  Important  that  it  should 
be  considered  alone  and  by  itself  and  not  be  buried  in  the 
depths  of  an  agricultural  relief  bill.  Has  anybody  here 
mentioned  it?  Does  anybody  here  know  about  It?  Let  me 
read  paragraph  Cb)  on  page  79  of  the  bill.  Just  listen  to 
this: 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  character  and  necessity  for 
expenditures  under  *hU  act;  the  SoU  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937;  the  man- 
ner m  which  they  shall  be  Incurred  and  allowed,  the  persons  to 
whom  payments  shall  be  made  Including  tlie  persons  entitled  to 
receive  the  payments  in  the  event  of  the  death,  incompetency, 
or  disappearance  of  the  persons  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive  the  payments,  and  shall  alao  prescribe  voucher 
forms  and  the  forms  In  support  thereof,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  laws  governing  the  expenditure  of  public 
fund-s.  and  such  determinations  and  forms  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  other  officers  of  the  Government. 

That  is  not  the  only  one.  I  invite  attention  to  another 
one  to  be  found  in  section  75  (a)  on  page  89,  under  the  title 
"Expenditure  of  fimds  and  exemption  from  taxation": 

Sec   75    (a)  Tlie  board  shall  determine  the  character  and  neoea- 

sltv  for  Its  expenditures  under  this  act,  other  than  administrative 
expenditures  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  Incurred, 
allowed  and  paid  without  regard  to  the  provlslcns  of  any  other 
laws  governing  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  fl-:ial  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the 
Government.  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times  maintain  com- 
plete and  accurate  books  of  account  and  shall  file  annually  with 
the  Secretary  a  complete  report  as  to  the  business  of  the  Corpo- 
ration The  financial  tran.snctions  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
audited  bv  the  General  Accounting  Office  at  least  once  each  year. 


But  what  about  reporting  to  Congress?  I  smi  not  at  the 
moment  able  to  locate  the  other  section  I  had  in  mind,  but  I 
do  not  believe  I  need  it.  There  is  another  one  along  the  same 
Une  providing  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  exercise 
control  over  the  report  of  that  audit  and,  before  it  comes  to 
Congress,  correct  any  mistakes  he  i-hinks  may  have  been 
made  in  that  auditor's  report. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope]  tell  me  where  that 
provision  will  be  found? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  shall  have  to  look  for  it,  but  the  Senator  did 
not  state  it  quite  correctly. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  presume  that  is  so,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
leave  it  that  way.  It  is  difficult  to  remember  Just  where  are 
to  be  found  the  various  provisions  of  a  large  measure  of  this 
kind. 

The  thing  against  which  I  inveigh  is  using  the  agricultural 
relief  bill  as  one  of  those  units  of  revolution  changing  our 
entire  structure  and  the  entire  framework  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senatx)r  will  probably 
find  it  on  page  80.  paragraph  (e) . 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer.  May  I  read 
it  and  correct  my  statement  according  to  tlie  text  cf  it?  It 
reads: 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete  and 
accurate  books  of  account.  The  financial  transactions  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  audited  at  least  once  each  year 
by  the  General  Accounting  Officer  for  the  sole  purpose — 

Note  that  particularly — 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  report  to  CongTess,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  may  deem  advisable:  Provided.  That  such  reports  shall  not 
be  made  until  the  Secretary  shall  have  had  reasonable  opportunity 
to  examine  the  exceptions  and  criticisms  of  the  CJomptroller  General 
or  the  General  Accounting  Office,  to  point  out  errors  therein, 
explain  or  answer  the  same,  and  to  file  a  statement  which  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Comptroller  General  with  his  report. 

I  evidently  remembered  it  quite  accurately.  That  is 
substantially  what  I  said. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  must  go  along  with  that  part  of  our 
population  which  seems  determined  to  change  our  form  of 
1  Govermnent^ — and  I  confess  I  am  pretty  well  persuaded  that 
a  considerable  group  of  American  citizens  do  not  like  our 
form  of  government  and  wish  to  change  it  materially— let  us 
do  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory,  not  merely  because 
the  people  who  created  this  Government  of  ours  hai:ided  down 
to  us  and  our  posterity  an  obligation  that  we  ought  to  honor, 
though  that  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  us,  being  our  moral 
responsibility,  but  also  for  that  less  important  but  more  expe- 
dient cause  that  we  will  rue  the  day  if  we  do  not  give  the 
people  an  opporttmity  to  say  what  changes  are  to  be  made  in 
the  fundamental  law  and  if  we  do  not  submit  the  question  of 
amendment  of  our  Constitution  to  the  people  in  the  proper 

way. 

For  that  reason  I  stand  against  what  I  think  is  an  attempt 
here  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  without 
submitting  the  question  to  the  people,  an  attempt  to  increase 
and  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
diminish  and  reduce  the  power  of  the  several  States.  If  that 
must  be  done  let  us  do  it  in  an  orderly  way,  and  a  way  which 
we  believe  represents  the  assent  of  the  people,  for,  in  spite 
of  everything,  our  Government  today  depends  upon  the  assent 
of  the  people. 

The  people  do  govern,  as  they  showed  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  attempt  to  reorganize  the  judiciary.  We  know 
that  the  bill  to  reorganize  the  judiciary  failed  of  passage 
because  the  people  of  the  United  States  governed  and  because 
they  made  themselves  heard  before  that  bill  could  be  passed 
by  us.  We  have  long  debated  this  measure.  If  the  people  of 
this  country  realized  what  is  in  this  bill.  I  think  we  should 
have  heard  from  them  with  such  an  emphatic  voice  that 
there  would  not  be  any  more  chance  of  this  bill  passing  Con- 
gress than  of  the  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  judiciary 
passing  Congress. 
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Exhibit  A. — Cost  of  processing  taxes  to  consumers 
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and  benefit  payments  to  farmers,  covering  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  corn.  hogs,  and 
,  fiscal  year  July  1,  1934.  to  June  30.  1935 
[Compiled  by  Fedwal  MOl,  Inc..  Lockpcrt,  N.  Y.,  Sept   31   !«J] 


Total      I    Cotton 
'benefits"  "beneflU" 
per  State      received 


(1) 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vwnaont 

Massachiisetu 

Rhode  Wand 

CoDoecticut 


(2) 


Wheat 
"ben»- 
flts"  re- 
ceived 


(3) 


Tt>b«ooo 
ben*- 
re- 
ceived 


fits 


C.T58 

50.367 

7«,73« 

894.575 

1.217,  3»2 


0 
01 
01 
0 
Ol 
01 


Total.  New  Eng- 
land States 

New  York  

Pennsylvania- 

New  Jersey 


Total.    9    N'orth- 

eastern  States.. 

Percent 


2.  24«.  000 
389.  !3.i! 

l.Sy.,  Mi 
3U1,  7531 


0 
139.  93« 

241,  456| 
11,S45 


4,924.  .5.33 

0-S8'. 


0       293,237 


Alabama ..„ i 

Aniona I 

Arkansa.1 

Califorijia 

Colondo 

Delaware 

Florida 

<!eor«ia 

Idaho 

Il!iRo;s 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Micbiiran 

Miai]e»)ta 

MUsLssippi 

Mi.ssoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mejcioo .„„.. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

OtTstoa 

South  Carolina ........ 

South  Dakota 

Tfnnfsafc 

Texas 

Utah 

Virfinia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin „ 

Wyoming 

Total  Booth  west- 
ern and  Western 

Sutes.. 

Philippine  Inlands  and 
Puerto  Rico 


Grand  total 


9.  71«.  *2fi 
1.  VA.  bHi 
12.  476.  619, 
5. 6'Zi  366 
7,813,932 

144.  iao| 

771.5811 

in,  .M.\  W4 

5.  71?l,.V:v4i 

41.  S<i7, 'ioil 

2«.  79S.  971 

68,  137.228 

41.  lew.  657 

12,  tt35,  H25 

9, 059.  128 

1.  370.  *42 

5.  339.  .>49 

22. 180. 970 

12,  677,  154 

28.  202.  S80 

7.914.334 

37.  HM,  620 

7H,  7H9 

1.624,104 

14.  732.  U7 

15.  n»*.  .'«1S 

20.  238.  2S5 

21.  416,  V© 
3,  ♦<^2.  1>>9 
g.  3.56,  638i 

19,  140.  (»63 
9,  *48,  0<W 

46. 074.  293 
1,  905.  687 
3,  569  515 
fl,  493,  291 
462,799 
R.  970.  22i5 
1.583,734 


SM.  625.  968 
3.8»V,292 


S9,  3'22.  776 
1.  (X<9  902 

11.268,034 
1.  028,  134 

o| 

Ol 

274,32S| 

B,  341.  685{ 

0. 

0! 

Oi 

Ol 

2.063 

61.669 

5.829,101 

0 

01 

01 

12.621.5981 

■2,  237.  477: 

Oj 

ol 

01 
082,3451 

5,943,844 

ol 

9,466,971' 

ol 

6,  558,406{ 
0 

4,222,708 
35. 970,  600 
0 
318,435 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

17  76.5 

2  3!M 

1.  16fT,  .509 
2,098.979 

105,  538 

0 

6,382 

3,412,824 

2,510,778 

1,906,733 

441.736 

24,  174.  189 

23a  363 

S  0 

780,432 

817.  160 

1. 875, 861 

0 

1.552,912 

6,351,568 

8, 071706 

30.483 

502,504 

51,360 

14.  737.  799i 

1.689.6961 

8,.'«3.993 

2,  832,  183 

o{ 
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Cotumns  1  to  0,  indtuiva,  ar«  from  report  of  Comptroll 
Coiumn  7.  Report  of  CompUoller,  Processing  Tax 

Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico  (121,746,573),  making  collect 

well  over  U  per  capita. 

Column  8.  The  amount  paid  by  each  State  divided  by 
Column  9.  Cost  to  tarm  population  of  each  State  at  $3 
Column  10.  Benefit  payTnents  received  by  each  State 
Column  11.  Benefit  payments  received  by  each  State  di 
Column  12.  Cost  to  average  farm  (4.84  population  per  ' 
Cohunns  13  and  14.  State  and  (arm  popafaUions,  1990  oetisus. 


NoTK.— In  addition  to  payments  to  (knoen  as  above, 
conaervatioQ.  and  diseasft-eradication  operations  $148,320, 
ao,  1933,  and  statement  Office  of  Comptroller  A.  A.  A.  Aug 
from  previous  period. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  question 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  on  page 

Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President,  I  understood 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barklxt]  desired  to  si  ibmlt 
take  a  recess  or  to  go  Into  executive  sessloi 

Mr.  BARKliEY.    Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
homa  [Mr.  Lkk]  had  expressed  a  desire  tc 
xnuit  to  the  first  committee  amendment;  qut 
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RKrERENCM 

,  rental  and  benefit  payments  for  fi.<ca]  perio<1  July  1,  19.34.  through  June  30,  1933. 
CoU^rtions  July  1.  1934,  through  June  30,  l'j.i)  it495,272,;,'.«}  7ri  ,  livi.ied  by  population  of  continent  U  Tnitetl  .States, 
on  total  population  $3.97  per  (apita.     With  procei»iag  taxes  held  in  escrow  in  (xurts,  etc.,  the  wst  would  shovr 


he  amount  received, 
per  capita.  ) 

divided  by  farm  population, 
tided  by  number  of  farms  in  ea<}h  State. 
)  at  $3.97  per  capita.  1 


farm) 


oc*t  Of  administration  of  A.  A.  A.  tor  the  fiscal  year  wa«|i|.aw,«CHa,»lBi»  A.  A.  A.pildoil$lBrdr.iiiKht  relief,  fiH).! 

SIS  96  and  for  removal  and  onn:iervBt;()n  of  surplus  $12,9OT,«>1.«9.    AntborttteS  llOr  sbore  A.  A.  A.  pr^vs  release  ,V\i«. 

»,  1936,     Total  payments  were  con:=iderably  larger  tha.n  jctail  recei;its,  through  balances  of  funds  eirried  umt 


Is  on  agreeing 
1. 
that  the  Senator 
a  motion  to 


from  Okla- 

offer  an  amend- 

he  has  decided 


not  to  do  so.    For  that  reason  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KING.     We  shall  not  vote  on  the  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  KING.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  LEE.  I  wish  to  submit  two  amendments  to  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table.  I  also  ask  to  have  them  printed  in 
the  Record.    They  will  be  formally  offered  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
they  will  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lee  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  63.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert  the  following  new 
BTibscctlon: 

"(g)  Notwitlistanding  any  other  provlstons  of  this  act.  the 
combined  soil -depleting  base  acreage  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  com, 
and  the  combined  marketing  quotas  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn, 
for  any  farm  shall  be  so  adjusted  that  neither  the  normal  yield  of 
such  combined  base  acreage,  nor  the  amount  of  such  combined 
marketlzLg  quotas,  will  be  less  than  an  amount  of  such  commodities 
equal  to  the  smaller  of  the  foUowlng:  (1)  The  amount  of  the 
average  production  of  such  commodities  on  such  farm  during  the 
preceding  10  years,  or  (2)  an  amount  of  such  commodities,  for 
each  family  engaged  in  the  production  of  such  commodities  on 
such  farm,  having  a  combined  value  of  $300,  computed  at  parity 
prices  as  of  the  end  of  the  preceding  marketing  year." 

On  page  82.  between  lines  21  and  22,  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"  ( k )  The  payments  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  farmers  under  this 
act  and  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  shall 
be  divided  among  the  landowners,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  of 
any  farm  with  respect  to  which  such  payments  are  peld  in  the 
same  proportion  that  such  landowners,  tenants,  and  sharecrc^pers 
arc  entitled  to  share  In  the  prcxeeds  of  the  agricultural  commodity 
with  respect  to  which  such  pajTncnts  are  paid;  and  such  payments 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  directly  to  the  landowners,  tenants, 
or  sharecroppers  entitled  thereto:  Provided.  That  notwithstanding 
the  other  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  provisions  of  the  Soil 
Con.servatlon  and  DcHnestlc  Allotment  Act,  if  the  total  amount  of 
such  pajTnents  (except  payments  computed  under  section  6  (c) 
of  this  act)  to  any  person  with  resjject  to  any  year  wotild,  except 
for  the  provisions  of  this  proviso,  exceed  $600,  such  amount  shall 
be  reduced  by  25  peixent  of  that  part  of  the  amount  in  excess  of 
$600  but  not  In  excess  of  $1,000;  by  60  percent  of  that  part  of  the 
amount  In  excess  of  $1,000  but  not  In  excess  of  $1,500;  by  90 
percent  of  that  part  of  the  amount  In  excess  of  $1,500  but  not  in 
excess  of  $2,500;  and  by  95  percent  of  that  part  of  the  amount  in 
excess  of  $2,500." 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  78,  line  16,  after  the 
word  "necessary",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  colon  and  the 
foUowlng: 

Provided,  That  the  total  ^proprlatlons  for  cxpenditiire  In  any 
one  year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  Soli  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  shall  not  be  In  excess  of 
$500,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  amendment  will  lie  on 
the  table  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  the  floor  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  it  is  agreeable  to  our  leader. 

Mr,    BARKLEY,    Mr.   President,   will    the    Senator   yield 

to  me? 
Mr.  KING.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Blentucky. 

EXECmVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAREXEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    POST    OFTICES    AND    POST    ROADS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  McKellar  in  the  chair) , 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OfQces  and  Post 
Roads,  reported  favorably  from  that  committee  the  nomina- 
tions of  sundry  postmasters,  which  were  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

THE    CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  be  no  further  re- 
ports of  committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nc«ninations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

AGREEMENT   FOB  REGULATION  OF  PRODTTCTION  AND  MAESZTTNG  OF 

STTGAR 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  the  Item  "Executive  T."  there  is  listed  an 


international  agreement  regarding  the  regulation  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  sugar.  This  agreement  has  been  on 
the  calendar  since  last  summer.  At  that  time  it  was  pointed 
out  that  we  should  not  pre.ss  for  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment until  after  the  sugar  bill  should  become  law.  Tbe 
sugar  bill  is  now  law;  and  I  give  notice  that  at  the  next 
executive  session,  probably  tomorrow,  I  shall  call  up  the 
agreement  for  consideration. 


THE  JUDICIARY 


L. 
of 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Carl 
Sackett  to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the  district 
Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Hon.  D.  Law- 
rence Groner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  William  H- 
Husband,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nomi- 
nation is  confirmed 

PUERTO  RICO  RECONSTRUCTION   ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Miles  H.  Fair- 
bank,  of  Maryland,  to  be  assistant  administrator  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
of  postmasters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
inations of  postmasters  on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
confirmed  en  bloc,  except  the  nominations  of  postmasters 
for  West  Virginia,  found  on  page  1  of  the  Executive  Caiendar. 
They  will  be  passed  over. 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calendar. 

RECESS 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until 
11  o'clock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  4  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
December  4,  1937,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate  December  3 
(.legislative  day  of  Nov.  16),  1937 

United  States  Attorney 

Carl  L.  Sackett  to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Wyoming. 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 

Columbia 

Hon.  D.  Lawrence  Groner  to  be  chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
William  H.  Husband  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
Miles  H.  Fairbank  to  be  assistant   administrator  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration. 

Postmasters 

IOWA 

Helen  B.  Rutledge.  Blairsburg, 
Lewis  M.  Adams,  Buffalo. 
Achsa  F.  Lookabill,  Hastings. 
Ida  D.  McCauley,  Lucas. 
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John  P.  Muhl.  MUes. 
Vivian  A.  Meredith.  Norway. 
Martin  S.  Copenhaver.  Ralstcn. 
Viola  L.  Eaton,  Woden. 

KANSAS 

Ivan  R.  Cordill,  Bera. 

Orval  B.  Canti^,  Harveyville. 

Charles  Dean  Ross.  Pawnee  Rock. 

LOUTSZAMA 

Milton  E.  Kidd,  Choudrant. 
John  A.  Moody,  Cotton  Valley. 
Lubin  Mire.  Cut  Off. 
Thera  N.  Stovall,  Dodson. 
Clifford  O.  Williams,  Good  Pine. 
Azalee  W.  Nelson,  Haughton. 
Claud  Jones.  Longleaf. 
Alfred  L.  Empont.  Simmesport. 
Beckle  D.  Bradford,  Tullos. 

MASSACHTTSITTS 

Joseph  P.  Bartley,  BarrowsviHe. 
Josephine  M.  Connell,  Forge  Village. 
Joseph  E.  Pietz,  Islington. 
Agnes  T.  Doyle.  Lynnfield. 
Joseph  P.  Totman,  NorwelL 
Mary  M.  Hill,  West  Groton. 

SOUTH  CAROLIKA 

John  E.  Wigington,  Anderson. 
Pred  L.  Armstrong.  Bath. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Blackstock. 
Gordon  S.  Beard.  Myrtle  Beach. 
Gordon  W.  Morris,  Society  Hill. 
Mollie  S.  West.  Tucapau. 

UTAH 

Reuben  J.  Peterson,  Santaquin. 

WTOMINa 

Eva  I.  Pleenor.  Fort  Laramie. 
Richard  M.  Turner,  Frontier. 
Ina  E.  Gentry,  Lance  Creek. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  December  3,  19^7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clodc  noon, 
llie   Chaplain,    Rev.    James   Shera   MonjLgomery, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 


December  3 


iji 


Thee 


O  Thou  blessed  and  Holy  One.  who  dost 
nance  upon  the  upturned  faces  of  Thy 
that  we  may  find  in  another  day  lliy 
Give  us,  oxir  Father,  the  vision  to  see  the 
lies  and  fortitude  to  walk  in  its  path, 
humanity  which  comes  marching  to  the 
tor's  ever-growing  kingdom;  blessed  day 
Rule  shall  become  universal.    We  praise 
liying.  for  the  day  dawn  and  the  evening 
the  harmonies  of  Nature  that  surround  our 
they  speak  to  us  in  the  witness  of  Thy 
our  hearts  in  time  with  the  divine  until  we 
forever  of  endless  love  and  youth.    In  th( 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterc^y  was  read  and 
approved. 

IXTENSION  or  RKMARSS 


um  Thy  counte- 

c  iildren,  we  pray 

wondrous  providence. 

way  where  duty 

hail  the  new 

mdlody  of  our  Sav- 

when  the  Golden 

for  the  Joy  of 

lUsh,  and  for  all 

arthly  life.    May 

Fs  therhood.    Keep 

sMmd  in  the  great 

name  of  Jesus. 


Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
tend  my  own  remarks  tn  the  Rzcou)  and 
resolution  which  I  have  introduced. 

■nie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  t^e  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Tbere  was  no  objectloo. 

Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ezt^id  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rkcord 


03 

rMTganisation  of  the  Government  departzn  snta. 


D.    D. 


consent  to  ez- 
:nclude  therein  a 


unanl^nous  consent  to 
the  subject  of 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

THE   FARM   BILL 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  Hou.se  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Plouse  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.  R. 
8505)  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  re- 
sources and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  8505,  with  Mr.  Warriln  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee  rose  yesterday 
there  was  pending  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  1  Mr.  Muhdock  ] . 

The  Clerk  will  again  report  th^^  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Mi-rdock  of  Ariyxma:  Page  8.  line  13, 
after  the  word  "the",  strtlie  cut  "ten"  a::d   insert  '"ave  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  JONES  and  Mr.  WHITTINGTON  rose 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may  ?rat»^  that  debate  has 
been  limited  on  section  2  and  all  amf^'ndments  thereto,  but 
there  remain  3 '2   minutes  which  have  not  been   used. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  r^roenition  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mi.<^sissippl. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  It  strikes  me  tliat  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  period  for 
cotton,  nee,  and  tobacco  is  5  years,  but  for  wheat  and  com 
it  is  10  years. 

Mr.  JONES  No:  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  cotton  allotment 
provision  in  title  m  needs  i  orrection.  The  p«:nod  ought  to 
be  10  years  there.  I  hop*:"  the  committee  will  not  agree  to 
this  amendment,  because  fhis  is  the  bcisis  of  measuring  pay- 
ments related  to  yields.  The  5  years  i.s  used  as  a  basis  for 
determining  the  tilled  acrps,  but  when  you  come  to  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  payments  you  need  the  lO-year  basis. 
There  is  a  sijec.al  reason  for  this  in  the  fact  that  a  good 
many  of  these  5  years  have  been  drouchf  years  in  large  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  When  the  drought  years  are  eliminated. 
so  small  a  n'omber  is  left  that  you  do  not  pet  an  average. 
Therefore,  in  getting  a  production  basis  for  the  purpose  of 
determinmg  payments  all  of  it  ought  to  be  on  a  10-year  basis. 
It  was  a  drafting  mistake  in  the  cottc^n  quota  provision. 
When  you  come  to  get  a  production  bas.s  it  ought  to  be  10 
years. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  In  other  words,  the  lantrua^e  on 
page  58  in  t.rie  definition  of  normal  yield"  should  be  "10 
years"  instead  of  "5"? 

Mr.  JONES.  It  should  be  "lO."  W*-  e.xp'^ct  to  make  this 
correction  when  we  reach  that  .section.  For  this  reason  I 
hope  the  amendm^ent  will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an  from  Mi.s30uri. 

Mr.  ZIMMlilRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  you 
are  going  to  extend  thi3  over  a  period  01  10  years  and  elimi- 
nate States  which  have  new  land.' 

Mr.  JONES.  No.  no;  the  allotment  is  on  an  acreage  basis, 
and  that  is  5  years;  but  when  you  come  to  gagmg  the 
amount  of  production  on  the  land- -that  is,  to  gage  the 
productivity  and  the  amount  of  paym.ent  based  thereon — 
5  years  is  usel  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  acreage  allot- 
ments made,  naturally. 

Mr.  ZIMMilRMAN.     I  understand. 

Mr.  JONES.  That  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  conforming 
the  productive  value  of  the  land  and  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  JONES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  very  imfair  to  all  of  the  drought  area? 

Mr.  JONES.  It  certainly  would.  If  this  were  done,  it 
would  practically  wreck  the  drought  area. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  unfairness  of  using  the 
last  5  years  to  determine  normal  wheat  and  com  allotments 
is  shown  by  these  figures  which  I  have  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  this  morning: 

WHiiAT 

United  States;  Bushels 

5-year   average.   1933-37 12.3 

10-year  average 13.3 

South  Dakota: 

5-year  average 5.5 

10-year   average '^  ^ 

Nebraska : 

5-year  average 11° 

10-year   average 1'*  ^ 

COILN 

United  States: 

6-year  average.  1933-37 21.3 

10-year   average 23.0 

South  DaJtota : 

6-year  average X 

10-year   average 13.5 

Nebraska; 

5-y^ar  average 1"  * 

10-year    average \6.8 

Even  using  the  last  10  years  is  hard  on  com,  as  these  fig- 
ures show: 

Bushels 

1924-33.   United   States 24  8 

1924  33,  South  Dakota l'^- 1 

In  all  fairness  the  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  MtniDOCKl. 

The  amendment  was  rejectoi. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Cowmos  at  Montana:  On  page  5. 
line  14.  strike  out  all  after  the  ])ertod  down  through  the  period 
In  line  18  and  Insert  the  followlr,g:  "The  allotment  to  any  farm 
on  which  wheat  has  been  plant »d  during  not  more  than  2  of 
such  years  shaU  be  one-half  that  which  would  otherwise  be  made. 
The  allotment  to  any  farm  on  which  wheat  has  been  planted  dur- 
ing 3  of  6uch  years  shall  be  thre?-fourths.  and  If  planted  during 
4  of  such  years  shall  be  four-fiftC»B  of  the  farm  allotment  which 
would  otherwise  be  made." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  agreeable 
to  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  5,  line  7,  I  desire  to 
offer  an  amendment.  After  tlie  word  "wheat",  strike  out 
"and  rice." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones:  On  page  5,  In 
line  7.  strike  out  the  words  "and  rice." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BXDUCnONS   IN   PAYMENTS  UNDIR   SOIL-CONSEEVATION   PROGEAM 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  is  furtlier  aminded  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  ae  follows: 

"(e)  Any  payment  that  would  otherwise  be  made  to  any  pro- 
ducer pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  section  shall  be  reduced  to 
25  percent  of  the  amount  therecrf  In  excess  of  »2.000.  The  foUow- 
Ing  amounts  shaU  be  excluded  In  determining  the  amount  to 
which  the  reduction  Is  to  be  applied  In  the  case  of  payments  made 
to  a  landowner: 

"(1)  Amounts  paid  to  him  which  represent  a  tenants  or  abare- 
cropper  s  share  of  the  payment;  laid 

"(2)  AmounU  representing  the  landowner's  share  of  a  payment 
made  with  re5pect  to  land  openited  tmder  a  tenancy  or  share- 
cropper relationship  If  the  dlvtel.m  of  tbe  payment  between  the 
landowner  and  the  tenant  or  sh.irecropper  is  determined  by  the 
local  committee  to  be  In  acconlance  with  fair  and  reasonable 
standards  of  sharing  prevailing  In  the  locality. 

In  computing  any  such  reductt<-n.  paynaept  ttaHl  be  computed 
■eparately  with  respect  to  perforuuuioe  in  any  State.  Territory,  or 
poaseaElon  for  each  year.  In  computing  reducUona  under  this  sub- 
section, the  determination  of  the  Secretary  a»  to  the  status  of  any 


producer  shall  be  final;  In  any  such  determination,  there  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  the  status,  if  any.  of  any  producer,  or  his 
predecessor  In  Interest,  as  of  January  1.  1937." 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andkesxn  of  Minnesota:  On  page  t. 
Hue  13.  strike  out  the  period  after  "$2.0<X)  .  Insert  a  comma  and 
the  following  language:  "And  no  total  payment  to  any  producer 
for  his  share  of  the  payment  shall  exceed  $5,000." 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  protect  the  man  who  has  a  family- 
sized  farm  and  to  prevent  excessive  payments  such  as  were 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  Senate  Document  No.  274.  Seventy- 
fourth  Cor^ress,  second  session,  which  gives  a  list  of  hun- 
dreds of  payments  made  to  large  corporation  producers  in 
this  country  in  amounts  from  $10,000  per  year  up  to  $1,000,000 
per  year.  TTie  payments  made  during  the  3  years  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  to  large  commercial  producers  be- 
came a  scandal  throughout  the  United  States.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  Senate  document  showing 
these  payments  above  $10,000.  you  will  note  they  were  made 
mostly  to  large  corporation  farmers. 

I  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  payments  made  to 
the  Delta  Pine  Land  Co.,  a  British  plantation  syndicate,  oper- 
ating in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  of  which  Mr.  Oscar  Johnson 
is  the  manager.  During  1933  this  British  corporation  re- 
ceived a  benefit  payment  of  $114,000  on  cotton,  in  1934 
$125,000  on  cotton,  and  in  1935,  $126,000  on  cotton.  80.  I 
could  cit*  to  you  pages  and  pages  of  payments  made  in  excess 
of  $10,000  and  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  these  large  corporation  farmers. 

I  am  interested  in  the  family -sized  farmer.  He  is  the  one 
who  should  have  the  benefits  of  this  legislation.  Not  a 
single  family-sized  farmer  will  receive  up  to  $5,000.  and  I 
feel  satisfied  if  the  large  farmers  receive  a  maximum  benefit 
payment  of  not  in  excess  of  $5,000.  they  will  be  having  their 
fair  share  of  the  subsidy  which  is  being  ijaid  by  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  Ttxe  average  small  farmer  will  get 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars.  This  is  the  maximum  benefit  he 
wiU  receive  from  this  act.  while  on  the  other  hand  the  large 
operator  or  the  large  corporation  fEuroer  who  plants  and 
harvests  thousands  of  acres  of  land  will  receive  much  larger 
payments  running  into  large  sums  of  money  for  producing 
the  surpluses  in  this  country  which  are  creating  the  distress 
for  agriculture  in  general. 

Mr.  PUIMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mirmesota.  I  am  sorry,  I  have  not 
the  time  now. 

Mr.  PUL.MER.    I  wanted  to  help  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  feel  that  if  any  Isirge 
opera t<)r  receives  $5,000.  that  is  as  much  as  he  should  have, 
and  therefore  let  us  take  care  of  the  man  who  operates  a 
family-sized  farm  and  who  is  interested  in  building  up  a 
community  and  providing  for  the  general  welfare  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  associated. 

Mr.  wmTTTNOTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITI'INGTON.  At  the  time  the  payments  were 
made  to  the  owners  of  the  property  of  which  Hon.  Oscar 
Johnston,  of  Mississippi,  is  the  manager,  what  amounts  were 
paid  to  the  hundreds  of  tenants  on  that  property? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  My  amendment  takes 
care  of  that  and  provides  that  for  the  producer's  share  oT 
his  payment  he  shall  have  not  in  excess  of  $5,000,  and 
should  he  receive  any  amount  to  be  paid  over  to  his  tenant 
that  is  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITI'INGTON.  In  other  words,  if  the  gentleman 
had  his  way,  the  landlord  would  furnish  the  land  and  the 
tenants  would  get  the  benefit  payments.  I  believe  he  would 
wreck  the  whole  program.  I  believe  in  treating  all  farmers, 
large  and  small,  fairly.  I  extend  my  remarks  by  saying 
I  that  Hon.  Oscar  Johnston,  the  manager  of  the  Delta  It  Pine 
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Land  Oo^  has  cooperated  In  all  of  the  cotton  programa. 
While  the  benefits  to  his  properties  were  lirge,  these  prop- 
erties provide  homes  for  probably  a  thousaiid  sharecroppers. 
They  are  located  In  the  district  that  I  represent.  He  op- 
erates the  property  almost  exclusively  by 
pers.  Substantially  half  of  the  benefits,  untler  the  rules  and 
regulations,  were  psiid  to  the  sharecroppers  Large  acres  of 
land  were  taken  out  of  cotton  production.  I  believe  that 
gma-ii  cotton  growers  generally  were  thus  lieneflted.  If  Mr, 
Johnston  had  refused  to  cooperate,  he  woild  probably  have 
made  more  money.  The  income  to  him  ai^d  his  tenants  on 
the  Government-rented  acres  would  have 
the  benefits. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  cotton  program,  all  falrmers  should  co- 
operate. I  doulH;  the  legality  of  any  statut^  that  would  dis- 
criminate against  either  small  or  large 
the  constitutionality  of  any  act  that  would  pay  benefits  for 
rentals  on  5  acres  of  land  and  deny  equivalent  benefits  on 
25  acres  of  the  same  type  of  land.  There 
cation  of  private  property. 

The  authors  of  the  pending  amendment^,  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  small  fanner,  are  doing  him  an  injustice  by  open- 
ing the  door  for  acreage  in  large  ownershp  to  remain  out- 
side of  the  program.  The  small  owner  dU  reduce.  The 
lazre  owner  will  not  reduce;  he  will  pref  jr  to  stay  out  of 
the  program  rather  than  be  deprived  ol  tis  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law  and  rather  than  be  discriminated 
against. 

I  repeat  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend  ment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Aitdrxsen]  or  the  substitute 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmai  1  would  seriously 
cripple  the  program.  It  might  injure  ratlier  than  help  the 
small  farmer.  Tlie  large  owner  would  sta^  out  of  the  pro- 
gram; he  would  decline  the  benefits.  In  the  long  run  the 
small  grower,  by  receiving  a  small  price,  ^ould  suffer. 

The  committee,  in  section  3,  undertook  to  limit  the 
amoimts  by  reducing  25  percent  of  the  aniount  in  excess  of 
$2,000.  The  committee  has  certainly  gone  f£kr  enough,  but 
the  committee  recognized  that  the  amounts  mentioned  in 
subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  should  be  excluded  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  to  which  the  reduction  is  t)  be  applied.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Jones,  stated  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  language  of  the  bill.  He  frankly  agreed  that 
rather  than  the  sliding  reduction  of  25  pircent  he  had  in- 
cluded in  his  original  bill,  he  personalis  was  not  averse 
to  a  maximum  of  $10,000  in  lieu  of  the  reduction  by  25 
percent  in  excess  of  the  $2,000.  He  stat^.  however,  that 
the  landlord  would  receive  the  amounts  representing  his 
share,  as  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2).  In  other 
words,  if  the  amoimts  in  subparagraphs  C  )  and  (2)  accru- 
ing to  the  landlord,  with  other  benefits,  exceeded  $10,000, 
the  amoimts  would  be  paid.  The  chairman  suggested  $7,500 
as  a  compromise.  Fnmkly.  it  is  my  view  that  the  amend- 
ment adopted  goes  much  fiirther  than  th<  chairman  of  the 
committee  proposed.  The  Patman  substitute  would  prevent 
the  landlord  receiving  the  amounts  representing  his  share 
of  the  payments  to  sharecroppers  menti)ned  in  subpara- 
grai^is  (1)  and  (2)  in  the  event  they  excieded  $7,500.  Hie 
language  should  be  clarified  in  ccmferencc  so  that  it  might 
at  least  carry  out  the  views  of  the  comiiittee  and  of  the 


encouraged  large 

The  substitute 

The  tenant  and 


chairman.  Tht  committee,  in  the  bill,  has 
owners  to  operate  through  sharecroppera . 
amendment  would  prevent  this  being  done, 
the  sharecropper  would  suffer.  There  woild  be  no  induce- 
ment for  the  large  owner  to  have  a  tenart  or  a  sharecrop- 
per. The  substitute,  unless  modified,  instes  d  of  providing  for 
the  sharecropper,  will  do  him  great  harm,  for  I  repeat  that 
the  landlord  would  not  receive  any  more  lieneflts  by  having 
sharecroppers  than  he  would  by  having  no  tenants  or  share- 
croppers at  aD.  The  amendment  should  1^  rejected  by  the 
House  or  clarified  in  ctmf erence. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    I  do 
I  do  not  want  to  wreck  the  program. 

[Here  the  gavel  felU 


lot  yield  fiirther. 


Mr.  ANDFIESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  niay  say  In  answer  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Whittington  i  it  is  not 
our  purpose  i:o  ruin  the  program.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
help  the  ten^.nt  and  sharecropper  and  the  small  family-sized 
operator  so  that  he  will  get  a  more  eqiii table  disLribution. 
Tlie  big  operator  does  not  need  a  subsidy  from  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  "lie  small  man  strufrgling  to  get  along  who  needs 
the  assistance  that  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  providing  for  him. 

Mr.  PLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLANSAGAN.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  principle 
involved  in  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing if  he  ha^  any  figures  showing  what  percentage  of  the 
farmers  would  be  afifected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Oh,  I  imagine  this  book- 
let will  show  there  are  at  least  5.000  large  operators  in  this 
country  who  would  receive  from  $10,000  to  over  $100,000  if 
my  amendment  were  not  adopted. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Ten  thousand  out  of  some  0.000.000 
farmers? 

Mr.  ANDIIESEN  of  Minnesota.  That  is  probably  true; 
but  these  Iirge  operators  cultivate  large  tracts  of  land, 
especially  in  cotton  and  wheat. 

Mr.  FTuWv'NAGAN.  Has  the  gentleman  the  actual  num- 
ber? 

Mr.  ANDIIESEN  of  Minnesota.     I  do  not  have  the  figure. 

Mr.  FULMER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDPiESEN  of  Minnesota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FTIUVIER.  In  connection  with  the  statement  the 
gentleman  has  made,  I  understand  one  of  the  parties  the 
gentleman  lias  referred  to,  as  well  as  numerous  others  in  his 
section,  planted  from  80  to  90  percent  of  the  tilled  acreage 
and  got  these  benefits,  whereas  the  small  farmers  were  not 
permitted  tc  plant  the  acreages  and  did  not  get  the  benefits. 

Mr.  ANDl^SEN  of  Minnesota.  I  will  say  further  to  the 
gentleman  :hat  these  same  individuals  are  putting  all  the 
possible  land  they  can  put  under  cultivation  in  order  to  get 
larger  benefit  payments  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  the  mark}t  away  from  the  small  family-sized  operator. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Lhi^s  amendment  will  be  adopted 
and  included  in  the  bill. 

The  CHjftlRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  AndhesenI  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  recogmtion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  P.itm.\n1  be  read 
for  information. 

The  CH/.IRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Pat- 
MANl  offen;  a  substitute  amendment,  which  the  Clerk  will 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  cflered  by  Mr.  P.^■^kLAN  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  .^NDRKSiN  of  Minnesota:  On  pae:e  9.  ime  13,  strike  out  the 
period  after  the  figures  '•$2.0OO",  insert  a  comma  and  the  following 
language:  "iind  no  total  payment  to  any  producer  for  his  share  of 
the  {jayment  shall  exceed  $10,000." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  had  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  over  this  whole  proposition.  As  our  bill 
was  originally  prepared,  the  reductions  began  at  $2,000;  from 
$2,000  to  15.000  there  was  a  25-percent  reduction;  from 
$5,000  to  $:0.000  there  was  a  50-percent  reduction.  All  pay- 
ments over  $10,000  were  forbidden  We  had  quite  a  division 
of  opinion.  I  would  like  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  House 
on  this  but  I  am  anxious  for  the  House  to  understand  fully 
the  import  of  the  whole  situation. 

We  cannot  determine  landownership  here.  We  cannot 
determine  property  values  here.  Here  was  the  motive  that 
impelled  a  majority  of  the  committee  to  take  off  the  $10,000 
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Hmlt  and  even  the  SD-pcrcent  j-eduction  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000.  The  feeling  was  that  men  with  large  acreages 
might  say.  "Well.  I  will  grow  aJ  I  please." 

We  felt  that  with  a  25-percert  reduction  a  man  on  a  large 
tract  could  do  his  soil  conserving  in  one  unit  with  a  25-per- 
cent less  expenditm-e. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  Judgment  of  the  House 
on  this.  I  do  not  think  the  prohibition  ought  to  go  under 
$10,000.  Ten  thousand  doUars^  would  take  in  most  of  the 
actual  farms  in  the  country.  When  you  get  above  $10,000 
the  iramber  is  rather  limited.  I  am  very  doubtful  whether 
we  ought  to  have  any  further  limitation  than  is  in  the  bill. 
I  am  just  trying  to  get  the  wliole  picture  before  the  House 
in  order  to  get  the  judgment  of  the  House. 

If  we  have  a  soil-conservation  program  that  only  applies 
to  the  small  man  and  to  such  ircidental  adjustment  only  as  is 
made  by  him.  you  may,  if  you  are  not  reasonable  about  this 
thing,  tend  to  injure  your  own  purpose.  The  gentleman  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  tlie  argtmients  that  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  The  gentleman  offered  a 
substitute  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Patman]  offered  it.  It  Is 
the  same  that  the  committee  (friginally  had,  a  $10,000  limit. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnecta.  Is  the  gentleman  now 
talking  on  the  substitute? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  am  talking  on  the  whole  question,  so  that 
the  House  may  vote  its  judgment.  I  think  this  matter  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  considered,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  thinks 
it  should  be. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  The  gentleman  would  pre- 
fer that  the  biE  would  remain  as  it  Is  at  present,  without 
any  limitation  excepting  the  25  percent? 

Mr.  JONES.  No.  I  had  in  my  original  bill,  as  the  gentle- 
man will  remember,  a  $10,000  limitation.  A  majority  of  the 
committee  felt— and  I  felt  tliat  the  whole  position  of  the 
committee  ought  to  be  before  the  House — that  It  might  be 
wiser  from  a  practical  viewpoint  of  adjustment  as  well  as  of 
soil  conservation  not  to  have  a  llnaitation.  Personally  I  in- 
troduced it  as  a  $10,000  limitation,  with  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion between  $5,000  and  $10,000.  I  think  certainly  If  the 
House  adopts  the  other  amencment  the  gentleman  ought  not 
to  try  to  put  it  below  $10,000  in  view  of  these  facts.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  for  the  Hous3  to  vote  Its  Judgment  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  What  wIT.  be  the  position  of  tenant  and 
sharecropper,  as  the  gentleaan  from  Mississippi  stated,  if 
this  amendment  Is  adopted,  even  limiting  it  to  $10,000? 

Mr.  JONES.  If  the  gentleroan  will  look  at  the  subsequent 
provisions,  this  reduction  does  not  apply  to  the  tenant  or 
sharecropper,  nor  to  the  lamllord's  part  of  the  jMiyment  or 
division  of  payment  that  Is  made  to  the  tenant  and  the  land- 
owner. TTie  landowner,  as  I  prefer  to  call  him,  may  draw 
any  amount  If  he  has  tenants,  and  he  is  not  subject  to  the 
limitation.  8o  this  llmitatloa  would,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, apply  only  to  a  man  who  is  operating  his  own  land. 
So  I  do  not  think  It  is  as  serious  to  put  in  such  a  limitation. 
Personally  I  thought  that  thu  $10,000  limitation  was  proper, 
and  so  introduced  the  bill. 

Mr.  SNELIi.    Will  the  gertleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SNELL.  It  seems  to  me  from  the  discussion  of  this 
bill  so  far  that  It  Is  primarty  to  take  care  of  the  little  fel- 
low, and  the  little  fellow  hiis  had  more  or  less  exceptions 
made  in  his  favor.  Now,  if  that  Is  the  general  policy  of  the 
bill,  there  are  very  few  of  tae  regular  ordinary  farmers,  as 
we  understand  them,  who  would  ever  get  more  than  $5,000, 
are  there  not? 

Mr.  JONES.  There  are  qaite  a  few  between  five  and  ten 
thousand.  There  are  not  v(Ty  many  Ofver  ten  thousand.  I 
checked  up  on  the  record. 


Mr.  SNEIjL.  Would  we  not  have  to  get  Into  the  large 
acreage,  where  s^ou  call  It  almost  community  f sinning? 

Mr.  JONES.  No.  I  think  in  the  wheat  areas,  especially 
In  the  Southwest,  and  I  think  perhaps  in  the  far  West, 
there  are  a  great  many  farms  where  the  payments  to  actual 
farmer  runs  above  $5,000.  but  there  are  a  few  that  nm  over 
$10,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  JoNcs]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SNELL.  We  would  have  to  get  up  into  the  thousand- 
acre  farms  or  above  to  get  $5,000. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  think  you  would.  In  southwest  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  that  part  of  the  country  the  yield  varies.  In 
certain  years  it  amounts  to  a  good  deal.  My  effort  was  to 
get  the  complete  picture  before  the  House,  to  get  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  on  the  true  picture.  Unless  there  are 
a  great  number  of  farms  that  come  within  that  bracket  it 
might  complicate  the  program  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  think  that  there  should  be  some  limitation 
so  we  shall  not  have  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  things  that 
happened  before  where  one  organization  drew  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  JONES.  And  that  was  my  personal  thought;  but  I 
felt  that  the  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  majority  of  the  committee  felt  that  it  might  work 
an  injury  to  the  smaller  man  if  the  larger  man  was  left 
entirely  out  of  the  program. 
Mr.  SNELL.     That  might  be  true. 

Mr.  JONES.  That  is  the  thing  that  impelled  the  majority. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  myself  that  there  should  be 
possibly  a  $10,000  limit.  I  do  not  know  that  it  should  be 
so  small  as  $5,000.    I  think  that  is  too  small. 

Mr.  SNELL.    I  think  there  should  be  some  limitation. 
Mr.  JONES.    I  think  probably  we  could  get  further  If  we 
took  ,n  $10,000  limitation  rather  than  $5,000. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Does  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  consider  the  T"ft"  who  produces  1,000  bales  of  cotton 
a  large  or  a  small  operator? 
Mr.  JONES.    He  is  a  large  operator. 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    His  payment  under  soil 
conservation  of  2.4  cents  would  be  close  to  $12,000  if  he  had 
that  much  acreage  In  cotton. 
Mr.  JONES.    Yes. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota,    "niere  are  many  large 
operators  who  raise  more  bales  of  cotton  than  that. 
Mr.  JONES.    Yes. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  And  some  of  the  payments 
should  go  by  as  high  as  $50,000  or  $100,000. 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  should 
be  a  limitation.  So  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  I 
would  not  object  to  a  $10,000  limitation,  but  the  majority  of 
the  committee  felt  otherwise,  and  I  feel  Impelled  in  present- 
ing the  matter  to  defend  the  viewpoint  of  the  whole  com- 
mittee.   It  was  pretty  closely  divided,  however. 

Mr,  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    We  did  not  consider  the 
proposed  total  payment.    What  we  considered  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  $2,000  payment 
Mr.  JONES.    Yes;  we  consid«ed  both. 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Probably  I  was  not  there. 
Mr.  JONES.    We  OMisidered  both.    We  considered  reduc- 
tion in  the  $2,000  that  we  had  in  the  original  bill,  the  25-per- 
'  cent  reduction   between  $2,000   and   $5,000;    a   50-percent 
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reduction    between    $5,000    and   $10,000; 
prohibition  on  anything  running  over  $10, 
oughly  going  over  it,  however,  they  first 
$5,000.  and  then  we  decided  by  a  majority 
the  total  limitation,  as  I  recall  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  If  it  cduld 
the  way  around  to  have  a  $10,000  limitation 
$5,000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  men  who 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  are  protected, 
all  right.    This,  however,  is  just  my  person^ 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Several  Members  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recognizes 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bartoh]. 

Mr.  BARTON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  beg 
House  for  referring  to  the  consumer,  but 
raise  the  price  of  food  and  clothes  in  the 
seems  to  me  important  that  we  should  tell 
going  to  pay  the  bill.    In  this  connection 
tences  from  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
November  14: 

Secretary  Perkins  aimoxinoed  today  that  llvldg 
to    the   low-salaried   and    wage-earning   RTOupa 
showed  an  average  rise  of  0.6  percent  in  the  3  i 
tember  15.     Miss  PerklTB  said.  "New  York  Cit^ 
est  rise.  3J  percent,  due  largely  to  the 
that  city. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  a  newcomer  to  the 
might  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  the 
that  there  aure  now  only  two  groups  of 
these  United  States — farmers  and 
needs  to  pinch  himself  and  be  reminded 
another  group,   the  so-called  American 
numbers  in  its  ranks  professional  men 
business  men  and  shopkeepers,  white-colla  - 
thrifty  who  have  saved  a  few  hundred 
and    Invested    it    in    the    shares    of 
Time  was  when  these  people  were 
were  referred  to  as  the  backbone  of  the 
ganized.  with  no  lobby,  incapable  of  polit 
are  currently  treated  as  of  little 
seems  to  be  that  the  Nation  has  lost  its 
no  backbone. 

This.  I  think.  Is  an  unsound  assiimption 
Is  long  siiflering  and  slow  to  anger,  but  H 
to  stir.    I  think  my  Democratic  colleagues 
City  will  hear  a  murmuring  when  thej 
cotton  fields  of  Brooklyn,  the  rolling  whtat 
hattan.  the  warm  tobacco  fields  of  Harlepi 
rice  fields  of  the  Bronx.    They  will  hear 
should   our  cost  of  living  be  pushed 
higher?    Why  are  we  always  the  ones 
foot  the  bill?"     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  GILCHRIST,  and  Mr 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  fron 
XAif]  had  offered  a  substitute  but  had  net 
The  Chair  feels  that  the  gentleman  fron 
manJ  is  entitled  to  prior  recognition,  after 
will  recognize  the  gentlonan  from  Wisconsin 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

vaart  to  patmsmts 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  has  already 
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Mr.  PATMAN. 
been  read. 

Ttie  bill  as  it  now  stands  provides  tha 
cess  of  $2,000  shall  be  reduced  by  25 
sume,  is  to  encourage  the  use  of  farm 
Ueve  It  Is  a  good  purpose.    Before  the 
the  last  time,  our  colleague  the  gentlemar 
Joms],  chairman  of  this  committee, 

There  were  thr«e  provisions  that 
One  provlalon  was  that  the  Secretary  of 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting 
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that  duty.  Another  pronsion  was  that  a  sum  cf  money 
would  be  appropriated  to  find  new  uses  for  cotUin,  which 
is  a  good  :?urpose  and  is  in  the  present  bill  The  other 
provision  tiiat  attracted  my  attention  was  the  amount  of 
a  payment  that  any  one  producer  cotild  receive  was  reduced 
to  $10,000.  So  thus  proposal  is  not  my  proposal.  It  is  the 
proposal  of  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
[Mr.  JONE.S]  before  the  session  of  Congress  clcsed  last 
August,  and.  as  he  indicated  to  you  this  morning,  he  does 
not  favor  the  proposal  because  rhe  Com.mittee  on  Agri- 
culture did  not  adopt  it;  neither  is  he  oppo.sing  the  proposal. 
He  indicati'd,  if  you  are  going  to  limit  the  size  of  the  pay- 
ments, he  prefers  personally  as  chairman  cf  the  Agricultural 
Committee  that  a  $10,000  limitation  Idc  pUiced  instead  of 
tha  $5,000  limitation.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  substitute 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to.  I  would  be  for  a  lower  limi- 
tation, if  I  believed  it  could  be  adoptt>d. 

This  amijndment  will  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  these 
large  operators  to  use  farm  families  in.'stead  of  hired  labor. 
We  have  no  right  to  compel  anyone  to  u;se  manpower  m 
preiference  to  machines;  but  I  think  it  i.s  cur  duty,  since  we 
are  using  public  funds  directly  and  indirrctiy  for  farm  re- 
lief, to  encourage  the  use  of  as  many  farm  families  and  as 
many  peojjle  as  possible.  It  uill  take  more  people  off  the 
relilef  rolls 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  communities  in  this  Nation  that 
a  few  yeais  ago  had  the  finest  churches,  schools,  and  homes 
In  Americi.  The  farmers  were  making  good  money.  They 
were  well  satisfied.  But  in  certain  communities  you  do  not 
find  those  good  homes  now.  They  are  gone  The  churches 
and  schools  are  gone.  The  farm  families  are  not  encour- 
aged. This  wUl  be  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  farm 
families,  thereby  rebuilding  the  homes,  churches,  and  schools 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  MinnesoU. 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     Will    the   gentleman   re- 
state his  amendment  so  that  we  may  get  it  clearly? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  Is  exactly  hkp  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  but  it  is  $10,000  in.?tead  of  $5,000 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  So  thai  no  producer  or 
tenant  may  get  more  than  $10,000? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes.     I  hop*^   the   gentlemin   will   .see   fit 
to  accept  the  substitute  amendment,  and  I  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  vote  for  the  substitute. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
BoiLEA-uJ  is  recognized  for  5  minutf-s. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinKUi.'-hed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  grntleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Jones],  stated  that  if  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  i  Mr  AndresenI  was  ac- 
cepted, many  farmers  who  might  otherwise  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  not  see  fit  to  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  he  intimated  further  they  would  then 
go  ahead  and  plant  all  the  cnUon.  wheat,  and  corn  they 
wanted  to,  thereby  destroying  the  proeram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  that  even  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Andresen!  is  accepted,  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  is  well  justified.  th"re  is  no  possibility  of 
these  farmers,  particularly  the  cot f on  farmers,  .staying  out 
of  the  bill  because  from  the  .<:tandpo!ni  of  good  common 
sense  and  from  the  standpoint  of  seif-prest^rvation  they  are 
forced  to  bring  them5elves  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
In  other  words,  if  they  do  not  elect  to  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  they  will  stand  to  lose  too  much  money. 
They  will  stand  to  lose  so  much  money,  and  for  this  reason 
no  cotton  farmer  who  uses  one  ounce  of  intelligence  would 
stay  out  of  the  program. 

Now,  what  would  the  cotton  farmers  lose?  Let  us  take 
for  instance  a  large  cotton  owner  who  would  receive  a  pay- 
ment of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  In  the  first  place,  if  he  did  not  comply  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  he  would  lose  this  $5,000  we  are 
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talking  about.  He  would  not  g:et  anything.  He  would  not 
even  get  the  $5,000  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  /jtoeesen]  would  permit  him 
to  receive. 

That  in  itself  would  encourage  him  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  In  addition  to  that  he  would  lose  this 
subsidy  for  cotton  we  passed  last  year  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
deficiency  appropriation  bill.  You  will  recall  that  we  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $130,000,000  out  of  section  32 
money  to  be  paid  to  farmers,  based  upon  the  production  of 
1937  that  is  true,  but  the  payment  will  actually  be  made  in 
1938,  and  we  must  assume  that  payment  will  amount  to 
about  3  cents  a  poxmd.  The  bil  provided  for  the  difference 
between  the  selling  price  and  12  cents,  but  not  to  exceed  3 
cents  per  pound;  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  assume  the  payment 
will  be  3  cents  per  pound.  It  is  true  that  the  $130,000,000 
"Will  not  be  enough  to  pay  3  cents  a  pound  on  all  of  the 
cotton  produced  in  1937,  but  n  view  of  the  fact  this  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  in  1938,  in  the  coming  crop  year,  we  must 
assume  it  is  a  part  of  the  p:-ogram  for  this  coming  crop 
year.  The  payment  of  this  3-cent  subsidy,  based  upon  the 
1937  crop,  will  actually  be  in  the  amount  of  3  cents,  pro- 
vided this  year's  production  does  not  exceed  65  percent  of 
the  bumper  crop  produced  last  year. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  we  wil  not  produce  any  more  than 
65  percent  of  the  cotton  we  produced  last  year  in  the  coming 
crop  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  this  payment  is  to  be  made 
this  coming  srear  to  cotton  proffucers  who  produced  last  year, 
it  is  a  part  of  the  coming  year 's  program,  anA  I  submit  that 
the  subsidy  under  the  provisions  of  that  section  will  amoimt 
to  3  cents  per  pound  on  all  o:.'  the  cotton  produced  in  1938, 
payment  to  be  made  in  1938. 

If  the  farmer  does  not  comply  he  loses  $5,000.  and  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  he  will  also  lose  that  3  cents;  so 
he  will  lose  in  addition  to  tlie  $5,000  an  amuount  approxi- 
mating 3  cents  per  pound  on  the  amount  of  cotton  he  pro- 
duces in  the  comirig  year. 
[Here  the  gavel  felLl 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chalrroan,  In  addition  to  losing  $5,000 
he  loses  the  3-cent  subsidy.  The  bill  provides  on  page  85 
that  Congress  may  authorlzs  an  additional  appropriation, 
not  an  additional  appropriat  on  for  section  3  which  we  are 
now  considering,  but  an  additional  appropriation  for  making 
soil-conservation  or  other  pesonents. 

This  provision  in  section  J;  provides  for  soil -conservation 
payments,  so  that  even  though  the  fanner  would  not  get  his 
$5,000,  or  even  though  he  should  be  limited  to  $5,000,  if  we 
authorized  any  other  payments  in  addition  to  the  soil-con- 
servation payments  the  farmer  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
such  payments.  I  submit  this  bill  is  so  constructed,  with  the 
subsidy  of  $5,000  for  the  big  farmers,  according  to  the  An- 
dresen  amendment,  and  then  the  3  cents  subsidy,  together 
with  the  possibility  of  getting  additional  funds  ^lich  could 
be  paid  only  to  those  who  cooperate,  that  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  possibility  of  the  cotton  farmer  not  cooperating. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  getting  under 
this  bill  in  the  form  of  benefit  payments  and  subsidies  for 
compliance  an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  present  selling 
price  of  the  cotton.  He  has  to  comply,  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  Bear  in  mind  that  It  is  largely  the  cotton  farmei-s 
who  in  the  last  couple  of  years  have  been  receiving  these 
large  payments.  You  look  at  the  figures  in  1933  and  1934— 
the  figures  for  the  later  years  have  not  been  compiled — and 
you  will  find  very  few  other  farmers  received  such  pay- 
ments.   The  large  payments  generally  went  to  the  cotton 

farmers.  _j  u. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Cammlttec  on  Agri- 
culture. 


Mr.  JONES.  The  gentleman  understands  this  Is  perma- 
nent legislation? 

Mr.  BOHiElAU.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  JONES.    It  s^plies  to  aU  crops — not  just  cotton. 

Mr.  BOHiEAU.  I  appreciate  that,  but  there  Is  3  cents  a 
pound  for  next  year.    That  is  the  one  before  us  today. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  extra  3-cent  payment  is  for  «ily  1 
year. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  gentleman  will  find  If  he  looks  at  the 
list  that  not  anything  like  aU  of  them  are  In  the  cotton 
areas. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  About  75  percent  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived these  large  payments  of  over  $10,000  have  been  in 
the  cotton  area,  according  to  the  Information  which  has 
been  given  me  by  the  distinguished  member  of  the  commit- 
tee who  Is  pressing  this  matter. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  WHI'ITINGTON.  Is  it  not  true  the  3-cent  subsidy, 
or  the  2V2-cent  subsidy,  as  it  may  be,  is  divided  between  the 
landlord  and  the  sharecropper? 
Mr.  BOILEAU.  It  goes  to  the  producer. 
Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Under  the  law  and  the  regulations 
of  the  Department  it  is  divided  between  the  landlord  and 
the  sharecropper.  Let  us  be  fair  about  the  matter.  Unless 
the  landlord  gets  the  benefit  payments  the  sharecropper  will 
not  get  them. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  It  goes  to  the  producer,  •^Ich  means  the 
landlord,  unless  there  is  some  arrangement  between  the 
sharecropper  and  the  landlord. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  The  sharecropper  gets  one-half 
of  It. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  say,  this  payment  goes  to  the  producer. 
I  presume  there  Is  an  adjustment  between  the  landowner 
and  the  tenant;  but  it  is  a  subsidy  on  cotton,  nevertheless, 
Mr.  WHITTTNGTON.  The  Department  makes  the  divi- 
sion. The  landlord  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  share- 
cropper's part  is  paid  direct  to  him.  It  Is  not  handled  by 
the  landlord  at  aH. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  The  cotton  is  divided  before  It  is  sold. 
Tte  landowner  gets  his  share  and  the  sharecropper  gets 
his  share  of  the  cotton.  The  landowner  will  receive  every 
cent  on  the  cotton  that  he  sells,  and  the  j^harecropper  will 
receive  every  cent  on  the  cotton  that  belongs  to  him. 
Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  BOILEAU.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  FUIiMER.  In  other  words,  the  cotton  farmer  who  pro- 
duces 1,000  bales  under  the  3-cent  subsidy  on  65  percent 
of  that  cotton  will  receive  over  $10,000.  He  woxild  get  at 
least  $5,000  under  the  Andresen  amendment.,  and  other  bene- 
fits would  be  divided  between  landlord  and  numerous  tenants, 
who  usually  receive  a  small  amount.  The  isentleman  is  cor- 
rect that  if  the  fanner  did  not  comply  he  would  not  receive 
any  benefits,  even  the  3-cent  subsidy,  on  the  1,000  bales. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  addition  to  the  inducements  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned,  has  not  the  gentleman  overlooked  the 
penalty  of  2  cents  a  pound  provided  on  the  cotton  which  may 
be  grown  outside  of  the  quota? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  The  gentleman  is  correct.  If  these  quotas 
go  into  effect,  under  the  permanent  program  there  is  a  2- 
cents-a-pound  penalty.  I  submit  if  you  vote  for  either  a 
$5,000  or  a  $10,000  limitation  you  should  not  be  worried 
about  the  cotton  farmer's  complying.  He  is  going  to  comply; 
there  is  no  question  about  it. 
[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  ISi.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment,  and  I  do  so  for  the 
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purpoM  of  dearlsi  up  anj  in1tniv1fTgt*n<1lng  which  maj  h*ye 
occurred  m  •  result  of  my  Azncndmeot. 

The  amendment  which  I  hftre  offered  proi  Idet  the  pajment 
to  any  producer  for  hit  ihare  of  the  bezieflt  ihail  not  exceed 
IS.OOO.  This  does  not  take  into  eonaiderai  ion  what  is  paid 
to  the  tenant  or  the  sharecropper.  It  hai  to  do  ooly  with 
the  producer's  own  shAre  of  the  payment  c  ue  him. 

Borne  of  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  tta  at  the  phllosc];^ 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  chane  ed  with  reference 
to  the  Sell  ConservatioD  Act.  I  hold  In  niy  band  the  soil- 
conservation  program  for  1938.  During  tt  e  years  1936  and 
1937  the  Federal  Government,  through  tte  Department  of 
Agriculture,  paid  subsidies  and  benefit  payn  ^nts  to  the  farm- 
ers for  tafcJTtg  land  out  of  soil-depleting  pro  luction  and  plac- 
ing it  into  soil-conserving  production.  In  c  ther  words,  farm- 
ers were  paid  benefit  payments  for  amservl]  ig  soil  and  not  for 
depleting  soil  fertility.  Hie  program  for  1938,  despite  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  was  changed  so  that  In  he  1938  program, 
no  matter  whether  we  pass  this  law  or  no  t.  farmers  will  be 
paid  for  planting  and  producing  soil-deple  ing  crops. 

The  Secretary  has  fixed  a  payment  to  jotton  farmers  of 
2,4  cents  a  pound  for  the  cotton  that  is  raiJ  ed  on  the  allotted 
acreage  assigned  to  him,  and  a  payment  of  12  cents  a  bushel 
for  wheat,  and  10  cents  a  bushel  for  com,  while  paying  only 
70  cents  an  acre  for  i>roducing  soll-c<mscn!  Ing  crops. 

So  that  the  main  purpose  and  Intent  of  t  he  administration 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  as  it  stands  today  means  that 
they  have  adopted  a  program  of  making  be  leflt  payments  for 
pl^ytt.ing  of  soil-depleting  crops,  such  as  wtton,  com,  rice, 
and  the  other  soil-depleting  crops  in  this  )rogram. 

The  substitute  amendment  offered  by  tl  e  gentleman  from 
T^xas  [Mr.  Patmajt]  providing  for  a  $10,  KK)  payment,  just 
doubles  the  amount  to  the  large  producer  and  in  addition 
he  will  receive  an  these  benefits  provided  n  this  blU  for  the 
present  and  for  the  future.    It  Is  his  hope  that  Congress  wiU 
provide  tmder  t>'<q  program  an  addltiooal  subsidy  not  to 
exceed  3  cents  a  pound  to  be  added  to  the  2  ^  cents  a  pound 
which  he  is  to  receive,  and  If  he  gets  th:  s  he  will  possibly, 
as  my  ccdleague  has  said,  receive  an  amount  e<iulvalent  to 
the  price  he  Is  now  receiving  for  his  cotto:  i. 
Mr.  JONES.    Mr,  Chairman,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  SCnnesota.    I  yield 
Mr.  JONES,    I  am  just  wondering  If  \re  could  not  com- 
pose the  differences  between  the  amendiients  and  provide 
a  limitation  of  $7,500, 
Mr.  PATMAN,    That  wlD  be  agreeable  t  o  me. 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    In  vie  ir  of  my  love  and 
affection  for  the  p^1l^^^m*n.  i  uk  unanimous  consent  that 
my  amendment  may  be  modified  to  rea<   $7,500  Instead  of 
$5,000. 

Mr.  WUI'ITINQTON.  Reserving  the  r  ght  to  object,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  adc  the  gentlei  lan  If  the  amend- 
ment Is  modified  and  the  amount  made  $7  500,  will  the  land- 
lord or  the  owner  still  receive  his  part  o !  the  benefits  that 
accrue  to  the  tenants  under  subparagnpfaa  (1)  and  (2), 
page  9? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mtamesota.  Under  my  amendment,  tf 
the  landlord  Is  entitled  to  receive  $7,500  fc  r  his  share,  be  win 
get  that  amount  and  the  amount  specified  in  my  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  he  -ecelves  for  distri- 
bution among  the  tenants. 

Mr.  WUI'ITINQTON,  In  other  wordi,  the  amounts  as 
provided  by  subsection  (e),  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2),  page 
9,  In  connection  with  payments  to  shari  croppers  and  ten- 
ants win  be  made  as  heretofore  and  as  provided  in  the 
bffl? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Tha  is  correct.  The 
adoption  of  my  amendment  as  modifiel  by  limiting  any 
payment  to  a  maximum  sum  of  $7,500.  iieans  that  at  least 
an  additional  $25,000,000  wm  be  made  available  for  distri- 
bution to  snuiQ  farmers  operating  family-:  Ized  farms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  U  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  MinneaotaT 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
tlM  vote  on  the  sobstltate  amendment  wod  A  come  first    Sup- 


pose we  let  the  substitute  as  amended  be  adopted  and  then 
the  vote  wlU  be  on  the  gentleman's  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  substitute. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Let  the  gentleman  with- 
draw his  substitute. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  making  the  statement  a  while  ago  that 
I  agree  to  the  change,  I  had  In  mind  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  the  substitute  so  as  to  make  it  read  $7,500, 
and  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object  to 
that.    Let  the  gentleman  withdraw  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  can  only  put  unanimous 
consent  requests  one  at  a  time,  as  they  are  made.  The  first 
request  is  the  one  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
who  asks  unanimoiis  consent  to  modify  his  amendment  by 
striking  out  $5,000  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $7,500.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WHl'l'i  LNGTON.     I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTor  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  striking  out  $10,000  and  inserting  $7,500,  with  the 
understanding  that  when  it  is  voted  on  the  vole  will  then 
come  on  the  Andresen  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  renew  his  request? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas   I  Mr.  Joites]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  to  th*"  substitute  amendment 
offlered  by  Mr.  Patman;  Strike  out  1 10,000  and  mBert  in  Lieu 
tliereof  $7,500. 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  recurs  on  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  as  amended. 

The  substitute  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  as  amended  by  the 
substitute  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended  by  the  substitute,  aa 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  just  been 
meide  by  the  eminent  gentleman  from  New  York  to  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Does  the  gentleman  know  and  does  the  House 
know  that  there  is  an  enormous  spread  between  the  farmer 
and  the  dinner  table,  and  this  Is  where  the  trouble  lies? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Momentarily  I  would  prefer  to  make  a 
statement,  as  I  only  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would  simply  like  to  add 
that  the  real  trouble  lies  In  the  high  cost  of  government. 
Tliat  is  why  our  living  Is  so  high  today. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  It  may  be  one  of  the  troubles,  but  It  la 
not  the  real  or  only  trouble. 

The  figures  show  that  during  1937,  which  was  a  year  of 
comparatively  high  unit  prices  for  grains  and  foods,  the 
farmer  got  only  46  cents  of  the  dollar  that  the  consumer 
in  New  York,  or  anywhere  else,  paid,  and  the  rest  of  It  went 
to  the  businessmen  who  dealt  In  these  commodities  fsome  of 
them  fairly  enough)  and  to  the  speculators,  the  gamblers, 
and  the  processors.  If  the  cost  of  living  is  too  high,  do  not 
lay  the  fault  on  the  doorstep  of  the  farmer.  [Applause.]  I 
am  amazed  at  the  statement  read  here,  that  the  cost  went 
up  2  or  3  percent  during  October  Uiis  year,  because  that  is 
the  very  month  when  farm  prices,  wheat,  com.  and  every- 
thing, went  down  amazingly.  During  the  month  of  October 
the  index  figure  of  the  farmer  went  down  from  88  cents  to 
about  83  or  84  cents.  So  let  gentlemen  be  fair  with  the 
farmers  and  not  say  that  only  persons  taken  care  of  on  this 
floor  are  the  farmers  and  laborers,  because  the  figures  are 
quite  at  variance  with  that  view. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
[Mr.  Gilchrist]  has  expired. 
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Mr,  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  permission  has  already  been 
granted. 

Mr.  JONES.    Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  request? 

Mr.  RICH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  order  to  get  along.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Reserving  the  right  to  object, 
would  the  gentleman  make  that  10  minutes? 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes.  I  will  make  it  10  minutes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  10  minutes.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  When  the  gentleman  made  the  statement  that 
we  could  not  lay  on  the  doorstep  of  the  farmer  the  high  cost 
of  living  I  certainly  agree  with  him.  but  I  want  to  say  that  it 
Is  not  the  farmer  that  is  causing  the  high  cost  of  living,  but 
It  is  the  Members  of  Congress  that  have  increased  the  cost  of 
living.  Whenever  we  adopt  a  plan  of  trying  to  pay  the 
farmers  for  raising  nothing  on  their  farms,  so  that  the  peojde 
of  this  country  in  Harlem,  in  Brooklyn,  in  Manhattan,  and 
the  Bronx  cannot  buy  commodities  at  a  reasonable  price, 
then  we  $10,000-a-year  salaried  Members  of  Congress  are 
doing  a  thing  that  is  absolutely  wrong,  in  my  judgment.  We 
should  have  reduced  salaries  for  passing  such  legislation  of 
destruction  of  farm  commodities.  We  should  pay  the  farmers 
for  raising  produce  so  that  the  people  of  this  country  can  get 
cheap  commodities  and  be  able  to  save  themselves.  In  that 
manner  the  farmer  would  be  paid  for  producing,  and  right- 
fully that  is  what  he  should  be  paid  for  doing. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  made  the  statement: 

When  we  direct  from  Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to 
reap,  we  shoiild  soon  want  bread. 

That  is  just  where  we  are  getting  to  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  The  people  are  uoUering  for  bread.  It  is 
because  of  our  trying  to  tell  the  farmer  everything  he  should 
raise  and  what  he  should  do  that  we  take  from  the  farmer 
his  Independence  and  his  freedom. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Treasxiry  statement 
of  November  30,  where  now  for  this  year  we  are  $778,749,- 
159.87  in  the  red.  In  5  months  of  the  year  we  are  in  the 
red  almost  as  much  as  President  Roosevelt  said  we  would 
be  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Gentlemen,  you  will  be  in  the 
red  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  before  this  year  is 
finished,  and  I  want  to  ask  you.  Where  are  you  going  to  get 
the  money? 

WSmZ   ARI   TOU  GOING    TO  GET   THE   MONXT? 

You  men  know  that  you  promised  to  balance  the  Budget, 
and  here  you  have  got  a  farm  bill  where  you  are  going  to 
pay  as  high  as  $7,500  to  a  farmer  for  not  raising  produce. 
I  wish  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  $5,000  had  been  adopted.  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars would  be  enough  for  the  average  farmer  for  not  raising 
produce.  If  you  continue  to  increase  prices  to  farmers, 
where  they  will  receive  a  great  amotmt  of  money  for  not 
raising  produce,  it  is  only  going  to  lead  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  our  people  and  ultimately  of  our  form  of  government. 

God  forbid  that  that  day  should  come.  Our  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  do  not  want  regimentation. 

Let   me   call  your   attention  to    the   fact   that   President 

Roosevelt  In  his  Atlanta  speech  on  October  21,  1932,  made 

this  statement: 

We  are  certainly  paying  enough  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  get  something  more  useful  than  we  are  now  getting. 
1  have  already  proposed  Its  reorganization,  and  I  am  going  to 
Insist  that  we  get  more  service  for  the  farmers  for  less  money. 

If  he  had  reorganized  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  he 
would  not  have  125.000  men  and  many  political  leeches  on 
the  pay  roll  In  that  Department,  and  he  would  not  have 
60,000  automobiles  In  tliat  Department  nmning  around  over 


the  country  telling  the  farmers  what  to  do.  "Hie  farmers 
know  more  wliat  to  do  than  the  average  employee  of  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

Mrs.  JENCKE8  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  RICH.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiana.  The  gentleman  spoke  about 
the  farmers.  I  farm  1.300  acres  of  land,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently paid  the  railroads  more  money  to  move  my  crops 
than  I  have  gotten  out  of  the  crops.  The  railroads  today  are 
appearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ask- 
ing for  Increases  in  rates,  when  they  already  owe  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  money.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  the  railroads? 

Mr.  RICH.  If  you  would  raise  more  on  your  farm  so  that 
the  people  of  this  country  could  buy  cheap  produce  and  pay 
you  for  raising  more,  we  would  be  a  whole  lot  better  off  in 
tills  coimtry  and  the  railroads  would  not  have  to  ask  in- 
creases. They  need  more  freight  to  handle,  not  less,  in  order 
to  exist. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  coDeague  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  We  have  in  otir  family  a  chow  dog. 
and  you  put  food  in  front  of  him  and  say  to  him,  "That 
costs  money,"  he  refuses  to  eat.  "^Tien  you  say  to  him,  'Tt 
is  paid  for,"  he  gobbles  it  up.  Is  tloat  what  tlie  gentleman  is 
trying  to  get  across  to  us? 

Mr.  RICH.  Yes.  I  want  the  people  of  this  country  to  re- 
ceive all  the  produce  they  can  possibly  consume  at  a  nominal 
figure,  so  that  we  can  sustain  life,  and  can  have  the  people 
satisfied  and  contented  and  not  going  himgry,  and  if  the 
farmers  need  more  money  after  producing  larm  commodities, 
let  us  pay  them  for  raising  farm  commodities,  not  for 
destroying  them. 

In  that  manner  only  can  we  do  good  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  Nation  at  large.  The  workers  in  the  mill  get  in- 
creased wages,  and  then  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the  In- 
creased raise  in  all  commodities.  I  mentioned  before,  and 
I  reiterate  that  we  $10,000-a-year  Members  of  Congress  are 
to  blame  for  the  ever- increasing  prices  of  commodities  when 
we  pass  the  laws  such  as  we  have  passed  in  the  last  5  years; 
they  have  been  tried,  and  most  of  them  should  be  repealed 
and  many  of  them  amended  and  at  once  before  It  is  too 
late.  We  are  getting  our  Government  top-heavy  with  ex- 
penses, and,  remember,  the  farmer  pays  too  much  taxes, 
which  Is  the  heaviest  burden  of  expenses.  He  pays  tax  on 
his  land,  tax  on  his  gas,  tax  on  his  automobile,  tax  on  his 
earnings,  tax  on  every  article  he  buys,  and  on  each  Item  the 
tax  is  getting  higher  and  higher.  When  will  It  stop?  Just 
as  soon  as  Congress  passes  sane,  sensible  laws,  not  before. 
Over  the  entrance  to  the  Union  Station  we  find  these  words, 
and  I  quote: 

The  farm,  best  home  of  the  family,  main  source  of  national 
wealth,  foundation  of  civilized  society,  the  national  providence. 

Let  US  keep  tiiat  motto  today  as  it  was  when  it  was  written 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reis  of  Kansas:  On  page  9.  line  13. 
after  the  word  ■■of",  strike  out  '  $2,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$1,000." 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas)  there  were — ayes  57,  noes  42. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHrmNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Wkittington  :  Pnpre  9,  In  I'.nes  15,  18, 
and  21.  strike  out  the  word  "landowner"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "landlord." 
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•nie  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on  th« 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississirol, 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TTNANT  PBOVISIONS 


aiid 


Domestic  Allot- 
iddlng  a  new  sub- 


the  landowner  and 

farm,  that  would 

]  )ayinent5  or  grants 

jtherwlae  b«  made 

such  payment  or 

not   apply   If   on 

change  Is  jiutifled 


Bmc.  4.  Section  8  of  the  SoO  Conservation 
ment  Act.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
section  as  follows: 

"(f  >  Any  change  In  the  relationship  between 
the  tenants  or  sharecroppers,  with  respect  to  an^ 
Increase  over  the  previous  year  the  amount  of 
of  other  aid  under  subsection  (h)   that  would 
to  any  landowner  shall  not  operate  to  Increas^ 
grant  to  such  landowner.     This  limitation  shell 
Investigation  the  local  committee  finds  tliat  the 
and  approves  such  change  in  relationship  " 

Ht.    FUUdER.      Mr.    Chairman,    I    ofljer    a    committee 
amendment. 
Tte  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PtTUt^:   Page  10,  strike 
out  quotation  marks  In  Une  19. 

Page  10.  after  line  19.  Insert: 

"(g)   The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  payment 
a  tenant  or  sharecropper  under  this  section 
him.  In  writing,  to  his  landlord  as  security  for 
tbe  asatgnment  Is  acknowledged  by  the  tenant 
the  landlord  before  the  county  agent,  and  Is 
agent.    This  provision  shall  not  authcslze  any 
any  liability  upon  the  Secretary  or  emy  dlsbursl^ 
Is  made  without  regard  to  the  exlsteiace  of  any 


which  may  be  made  to 

J  be  assigned  by 

cash  or  advances.  If 

sharecropper  and 

with  the  county 

,  against  or  impose 

J  agent  If  payment 

ituch  assignment." 


or 


flljd 
suit 


til 


any 


aver ige 


hijh 


amendmi  nt 


Mr.  PULMKR.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  mighty 
Members  of  the  House  becoming  interested 
era  and  sharecroppers  down  in  the  cotton 
had  up  a  previous  bill  for  consideration 
the  Bankhead  Act  I  offered  an  amendment 
House  providing  that  small  farmers  who 
4  bales  of  cotton  should  be  exempt  from 
soever.    However,  the  Members  saw  fit  to 

In  all  previous  programs  the  fellow  who 
farm  on  a  diversified  program  and  the 
tenant  renter,  as  well  as  the  sharecroppeils 
while  many  of  the  larger  producers,  and  tho  >e 
sible  for  the  surplus  of  1933  and  1937.  received 
fits  amounting  to.  in  some  instances,  as 
previously  stated,  I  have  largely  been 
writing  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  applying 
have  endeavored  to  give  a  square  deal  to 
advantages  to  the  very  small  producer,  whc 
receiving  these  advantages  all  along 

Before  I  speak  on  my  pending 
you  some  few  figures  to  show  you  the 
fanners,  and  certain  corporations  who  call 
era,  received  as  payments  under  the  farai 
going  to  give  you  only  those  who  received 
of  the  farm  program.    There  are  large 
from  $1,000  up  to  this  $25,000  limit 

Texas: 

Arthur  H.  Baskin 

George  O.  Chance 

Chapman  Ranch,  Inc 

J.  R.  Ooss 

J.  8.  Mooring 

O.  L.  Murray  &  Sons 

Texas  prison   system  on  State-owned  lan^  culti- 
vated   by   prisoners 

Mississippi : 

Oran  L.  Cox 

Delta  Farms  Co 

Delta  Pine  Land  Co 

Will   Dockery 

Wood  C.  Eastland 

King  &  Anderson.  Inc 

May  Broe 

McKee   Broe 

Mississippi    State    Penitentiary    State- 
worked    by    prisoners 

R.  W.  Owen  ft  Son 

Panther  Bum  Co 

M.    P    Sttirdlvant   Plantation 

New  Mexico:  Stahlman  Farms 


y 


amendment  of- 


glad  to  see  the 
in  the  little  farm- 
States.    When  we 
connection  with 
)n  the  floor  of  the 
produced  1.  2.  3,  or 
penalties  what- 
vote  same  down, 
was  operating  his 
little,  helpless 
were  penalized, 
who  are  respon- 
wonderf  ul  bene- 
as  $200,000.    As 
responsible  for  the 
to  cotton,  and  I 
jvery  farmer  with 
should  have  been 


$25.1 


numbers 


I  want  to  give 
ami>unts  that  certain 
themselves  farm- 
program.    I  am 
,000  or  more  out 
who  received 


owted    land 


$36,668.80 
38.877.20 
47,604.60 
30,769.80 
36.  035.  40 
42.  248.  40 

57,  924.  23 

26,622.00 

31,701.60 

114,840.00 

58,  775.  00 
26.  362.  40 
47, 320.  86 
34, 320.  00 
40,890.38 

75,600.00 
25, 762.  OO 
45,  696.  00 
29,822.54 
2S.087.94 


Arkansas     Penal     Institution     State-owned     lands 

operated  by  prl£oneTS $33,520  00 

Banks  &  Danner  Co 80.00")  00 

R.  H    Bowden 25.918  20 

Hugh  M.  Brlnkley  Co 26.160  00 

Fa,rvlew   Farms   Co 26.  21G  OG 

E    M    Faver 27.417  60 

Fretn  River  Lumber  Co 29,430  W 

W,  P.  McGeorge 25,446  24 

Penrod  Gurden  Investment  Co 29,  388  24 

R.  O    Pickens  &  Son 27,5i4   T.i 

Pmchback  Planting  Co,,  Inc 31.000  00 

J    W    Pugh 28.300  00 

F.  D    Rolfe --  33.312  53 

TUIer  MercantUe  Co 63,  39y  76 

C,  H.  Triplett  Co 26  824  37 

Twist    Bros 39    157  60 

Lee  WUson  Co 199.920  00 

W    B.  Yampert 38.  151   08 

Georgia:   McGiniey    Land    Co 38,249  05 

Louisiana:   T,  B    Gilbert  Co.  Inc 37,200  00 

I  understand  that  the  Delta  Pme  Land  Co,  is  a  British 
corporation,  under  the  management  af  Mr,  Oscar  Johnson, 
who  has  been,  and  I  understand  still  is.  one  of  the  head  men 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admjn:.iiration. 

I  am  also  told  that  m  the  Delta  section  of  Mississippi— and 
this  will  apply  to  numerous  other  sections  in  the  cotton- 
growing  areas — that  although  they  can  on  this  nch  land 
usually  produce  a  bale  of  cotton  or  more  per  acre,  they  have 
been  permitted  to  plant  as  much  as  80  to  90  percent  of  their 
tilled  or  cultivated  acreage  in  cott^m,  reccivuig  full  benefits 
thereon. 

I  felt  t];iat  this  information  which  T  have  been  giving  would 
be  of  interest  to  many  Members  of  Congress,  and  especially 
to  my  people  in  South  Carolina,  where  we  do  not  have  that 
type  of  farming,  and  where  thousands  of  our  little  farmers 
have  been  penalized  and  many  of  them  forced  to  ask  per- 
miission  to  go  on  relief  rolls  under  the  Relief  Administration. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  amendment  just  offered,  in  many 
sections  of  the  Scuth  we  have  jii.:;t  lots  cf  colored  tenants  and 
sharecroppers,  as  well  as  numerous  small  white  tenants  and 
sharecroppers.  The  average  landlord  is  interested  in  his 
tenants  and  sharecroppers,  and  the  one  reason  for  the 
poverty  of  the  tenants  and  sharecroppers  is  becau-se  of  the 
unfair,  fixed  price  paid  by  farmers  for  that  which  they  have 
to  purchase,  becatise,  in  many  mstances,  as  is  the  case  this 
year,  with  an  abtindant  crop,  the  price  be.ng  bolcw  the  actual 
coBt  of  production.  We  find  that  the  landlord  is  doing  the 
bast  he  can  in  his  treatment  toward  his  tenants  under  such 
circumstances;  in  the  meantime  thousands  of  landowners  are 
actually  losing  their  farms  and  going  m^o  tenant  and  share- 
crop  farming.  There  are  thousands  of  tenants  and  sharecrop 
farmers,  along  with  landlords,  because  cf  the  low  price  of 
cotton  and  because,  in  a  great  many  instances,  of  the  serious 
datmage  done  in  various  localities  by  the  boll  weevil,  this 
year,  who  are  unable  to  pay  even  their  obligations  for  1937, 
and  are  now  facing  the  winter  without  any  money  whatso- 
ever to  enable  them  to  buy,  for  instance,  .shoes  and  clothing 
and  other  things  for  their  families,  which  they  actually  need. 
Under  this  amendment  the  landlord,  not  a  merchant  or 
speculator,  may  advance  to  his  tenants  or  sharecroppers, 
additional  money  or  supplies,  as  stated,  which  they  need  so 
badly,  provided  the  tenant  or  sharecropper  is  piven  the  right 
to  assign  in  '^rriting  in  the  presence  of  the  county  agent,  his 
cl^im  for  1937  benefits,  including  the  3  cents  per  pound  sub- 
sidy, which  will  be  paid  in  1938  to  his  landlord. 

We  hear  quite  a  lot  about  "this  may  give  the  landlord  an 
opportunity  to  gyp  his  tenants  or  sharecroppK'rs."  May  I  say 
to  you  that  if  any  landlord,  and  we  have  some  of  them,  should 
take  undue  Skdvantage  of  his  tenants  or  sharecroppers  that 
they  have  plenty  of  privileges  without  resorting  to  an  un- 
fair treatment  in  the  transferring  of  the.se  claims,  which,  as 
stated,  is  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  county  agent  and 
In  the  presence  of  the  landlord. 

I  can  truttiully  state  that  there  is  not  a  cotton  farmer  in 
taiy  district,  and  I  think  I  have  a  district  similar  to  the  aver- 
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age  cotton-producing  district  in  the  South,  who  Is  not  very 
anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to  keep  his  wcwthy  tenants, 
and  that  they  will  give  to  them  the  full  benefit  for  these 
transfers  in  cash  or  advances  car  the  payment  of  any  differ- 
ence that  may  be  coming  to  the  tenants  or  sharecroppers 
over  and  above  the  advances  made  when  the  check  has  been 
received  in  1938. 

This  is  a  very  meritorious  amendment  which  wiL  be  helpful 
to  that  great  class  of  people  who  need  real  asaastance  now. 
and  I  am  hoping  that  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ihe  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

llie  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chatrman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  re€wl  as  follows: 

Amendment  oCered  by  Mr.  Mahok  oS  Texas:  Page  10,  rtrlke  out 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Puucia  and  ail  ot  ■ecUon  4  and  inacrt 
a  new  aectian,  as  foUows:  .„_._     ^  ._* 

"Section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
■8  amended.  Is  furtber  amended  by  adding  a  new  sabaectlon.  as 

follows:  ^      _^  ^ 

"  Tbe  Secretary  shall  ascertain  th«  marlmtTm  number  oc  tenants 
or  aharecToppers  utlllzod  during  any  year  ot  the  preceding  6-year 
period  on  any  farm  with  respect  to  which  any  payment  or  grant 
under  subsection  (b)  Is  to  be  made,  and  any  reducUon  in  the 
number  of  tenants  or  shapecroppers  below  the  maxlm^im  used  dur- 
ing any  one  of  the  preceding  6  years  shall  not  opiate  to  Increase 
such  payments  or  grants  to  such  landowner.  This  limitation  shall 
not  apply  if  on  investigation,  the  local  committee  finds  that  such 
change  or  reduction  ts  Jnsttfied  and  approves  swii  change  or  re- 
ductlon,  and  provided  such  change  or  reductlMi  is  also  approved 
by  the  Secretary.' " 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suspect  I  have 
about  as  many  big  farmers  in  my  district  as  anyone  here. 
For  instance,  I  know  of  several  men  working  In  excess  of 
3,000  or  4.000  acres  In  cotton,  and  that  ought  to  qualify  them 
as  big  farmers.  I  feel,  however,  that  we  should  take  Into 
consideration  the  smaU  fellow,  because  he  Is  the  man  who 
really  needs  the  long  arm  of  the  Government  to  help  him, 
if  anybody  does.  The  farmer  who  is  specalattng  to  tremen- 
dous acreage  and  production  and  Is  using  hired  labor  methods 
should  not  rely  upon  the  Oovemment  to  finance  him. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  average  large  landowners  In 
west  Texas.  They  are  a  patriotic  and  progressive  group  of 
meiL  They  have  imdergtme  hardship  and  privation  and  have 
helped  develop  the  country.  The  country  owes  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  over  the  holdings 
of  a  west  Texan  who  has  more  than  lOjOOO  acres  In  cultiva- 
tion.   He  has  broken  his  farm  np  into  about  65  units  of  about 
160  acres  each.    Each  unit  Is  well  improved  and  is  occupied 
by  a  reasonably  happy  and  prosperous  famOy.    This  large 
landowner  friend  of  mtoe  is  doing  a  great  aervloe  to  Texas 
and  humanity  In  provldinii:  homes  for  apiuoxlmately  325 
I)ec^e.    There  are  several  tocamples  similar  to  this  which  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about.    B4y  amendment  would  not 
affect  these  people  at  all.    Ih  fact.  It  would  encourage  them. 
My  amendment  would  gc»  back  through  the  Oovemment 
crop  program  from  1933  up  to  1937  and  It  would  provide 
that  if  a  landlord  has  reduced  the  number  of  tenants  on 
his  farm  daring  the  operation  of  this  Oovemment  program, 
then  that  reduction  to  the  lumber  of  tenants  shall  not  op- 
erate to  give  him  additiODsJ  benefits  on  his  farm.    It  Is  a 
pretty  drastic  provision  atd  would  to  some  extent  hurt 
many  of  the  Urge  operat<x:}  to  west  Texas,  but  I  know  of 
too  many  instances  where  large  operators  havc^diaebarBed 
their  tenants,  bought  tractoaa,  and  are  working  from  600  to 
several  thousand  acres  of  cotton  with  hired  labor  which  Is 
utilized  only  iMut  of  the  year.    The  tenants  have  been  unable 
to  rent  other  farms  and  hawj  been  forced  on  the  rdlef  roPs. 
The  Government  ^ould  not  pay  »  man  benefit  pmrunnts 
for  putting  his  neighbors  on  the  zeUef  roDs.     ^^ 

Then  there  is  the  case  where  a  man  mkbif  a  haU 
aection  of  land  has  decided,  "Well.  now.  If  I  rent  aU  o<  tbe 


land  adjoining  me  and  get  the  Government  payments,  buy 
a  couple  of  tractors,  and  get  all  of  the  soil-conservation 
payments.  I  can  make  more  money;  and  if  I  do  not  make 
anything  on  that  land,  the  Government  soil-conservation 
check  will  be  sufQcient  to  reimburse  me  for  what  I  have 
lost."  There  is  not  much  he  can  lose,  and  there  may  be 
a  great  deal  to  gain. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  very  fine  friend  of  mine,  which  I 
received  yesterday.    He  says: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  help  the  tenant  fanner  and 
the  man  that  Is  down  Is  to  pass  some  farm  bill  based  abeolutely 
on  the  family-type  farm. 

Which.  toddentaHy.  in  my  district  would  probaWy  be  to 
excess  of  160  acres.    Quoting  further: 

I  want  to  cite  you  some  Instances  of  what  Is  taking  place  In 
your  district,  and  there  are  many  thoxisands  all  over  the  South. 

In  County   two  men   leased  6,000   acres  for   wheat   and 

had  it  sowed  in  wheat,  and  they  figure  If  they  do  not  make  a 
grain  of  wheat  the  Government  will  pay  a  sufficient  sum  that 
they  will  have  a  little  money  left  out  of  the  Government  money 
and  they  will  not  be  out  anything.  There  la  not  a  single  family 
Uvlng  on  these  6.000  acre*. 

He  states  fiuther: 

V7e  have  a  man  In  this  county  with  4,000  acres  of  cotton,  and 
he  has  one  overseer  and  hires  transient  labor  when  he  needs  It 
and  works  the  labor  a  week  or  10  days  and  carries  the  labor  back 
to  town  for  the  relief  roll  to  take  care  of. 

The  Industrialist  East  can't  hold  a  light  as  economist  royalists 
compared  to  us  southern  farmers. 

This  friend  of  mtoe  lives  and  makes  his  living  in  town, 
but  he  is  stocerely  interested  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
Note  the  followmg  from  his  letter: 

I  have  1,200  acres  of  land  and  have  two  tenants,  and  I  should 
have  at  least  four  If  I  am  to  participate  In  the  Government  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would  Just  simply  provide 
that  these  people  who  have  been  driving  the  tenants  off  of 
their  farms  to  order  to  get  Government  subsidy  checks  will 
not  be  able  to  receive  any  more  mcKiey  by  virtue  of  that 
operation. 

Mr.  TARVER.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TARVER.  I  am  to  hearty  accord  with  the  gentleman's 
purpose;  but  does  he  not  think  the  language  which  is 
tocluded  in  the  section,  and  which  he  retains  to  substance 
to  his  substitute,  providing  that  the  limitation  shall  not  apply 
to  the  discretion  of  the  local  committee,  practically  destroys 
the  effect  of  the  provision,  since  it  leaves  to  the  local  com- 
mittee, without  any  rules  to  govern  it.  absolute  discretion  as 
to  whether  it  will  permit  these  changes  or  not? 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my  able  friend,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  discuss  that  important  potot  at  the  mcHnent. 

In  1933  some  landlords  began  to  turn  these  tenants  off. 
They  did  it  to  1934,  to  1935,  and  to  1936.  Tenants  have  been 
displaced  to  great  numbers  during  the  past  few  years.  Of 
course,  to  many  cases  the  landlord  moved  back  to  his  farm 
from  town  and  displaced  his  tenant.  This  and  many  other 
cases  of  tenant  di^lacements  could  not  Justly  be  criticized. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  provided  to  the  bill  as  now 
written  that  If  a  landlord  reduces  his  number  of  tenants  over 
the  i>receding  year  he  shall  be  penalized  to  his  payments. 
In  other  words,  his  GovCTnment  payments  will  not  be  to- 
creased;  but  this  is  a  case  of  locking  the  stable  after  the  horse 
has  been  stolen  for  perhaps  2  or  3  years.  Therefore  I  appeal 
to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whc^  to  give  con- 
slderatiocL  to  this  amendment. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  2  additional  mtoutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  ttiere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tteas? 
There  was  no  objeetlao. 
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I  good  suggestion, 
take  care  of  the 
to  do  so.  I  know 
of  farmers  in  the 
comparatively  an 
the  family,  2.500 


Mr.  SOUTH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  g  mflftman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  I  yleW  to  thi^  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Woiild  it  not  be  better  to  provide  that  a 
landowner  would  not  receive  the  Oovemme  it  payment  unless 
he  restored  the  number  of  tenants  he  h4d  heretofore  had 
on  the  farm? 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  I  think  that  Is 
It  seems  to  me  if  we  profess  to  want  to 
small  fanner,  here  Is  a  good  chance  for  us 
a  county  in  west  Texas  where  the  number 
last  5  years  has  decreased  500.  This  is 
old-settled  county.  Assuming  5  people  tcj 
people  have  been  displaced  in  this  one  coij  nty  by  the  opera 
tion  of  the  Government  program.  Of  course,  other  factors 
have  contributed  to  this.  The  previous  program  has  assured 
a  man  of  having  enousb  money  to  work 
labor,  and  if  he  has  not  produced  a  croi  the  Government 
has  reimbursed  h<Tn  for  his  loss  through  i  l  A.  A.  pajnnents 
The  Government  under  the  la^sent  progi'am  is  Just  assur- 
ing a  man  that  he  wiD  not  be  disastrous!  ir  affected  by  rea- 
son of  his  speculative  operations,  Porturately,  only  a  lim- 
ited number  has  seen  fit  to  violate  the  ipirit  of  the  farm 
ptrogram  and  turn  out  the  tenants.  I  yieli  I  to  the  committee 
Insofar  as  draftmanship  and  the  f ormulat  ion  of  this  bill  are 
concerned,  but  I  yield  to  no  one  in  miy 
manity  on  the  farms  of  the  East,  the  W^st,  the  North,  and 
the  South. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  BCnnesota,    Mr.  (Jhairman.  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.    I  yield  to  thje  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Blr.  ANDRESEN  of  liCinnesota.    Does  t^e  gentleman  mean 
to  tell  the  members  of  the  Committee 
operation  of  this  New  Deal  program  has  ^ven  2,500  people 
out  of  one  of  his  counties? 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  I  mean  to  say 
that  direction.  Of  course,  if  we  had  hid  no  Government 
program  and  prices  had  not  been  raised  o  any  extent,  per- 
haps all  the  remaining  12,000  people  on 
have  been  cast  out.  I  do  not  condemn  ttje  program  because 
we  have  had  one,  but  I  say  we  ought  to  perfect  the  program. 
This  is  the  reason  I  have  offered  my 
plause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  TARVER.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  wU   state  it. 

Mr.  TARVER.  The  gentleman's  amendment  proposes  to 
strike  out  the  entire  section  and  substitute  other  language. 
I  have  an  amendment  to  amend  the  sectl(  n. 
amendment  be  considered  as  a  perfecting 
the  amendment  to  strike  out  the  section 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Perfecting  amend]  tients  take  prece- 
dmce  over  amendmoits  to  strike  out  an<   substitute. 

Mr.  TARVER.  I  desire  to  offer  my  i  amendment  at  this 
ttane. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chatrman,  may  I  bave  recognition  on 
the  pending  amendment,  this  amendmeit  not  to  be  voted 
cm  until  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  ha:  an  opportunity  to 
offer  his  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'Rm  gentleman  frcm  Texas  is  recog- 
nized on  the  pending  amendm^it. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciite  the  fine  interest 
of  my  very  intelligent  friend  the  genUemi  in  from  Texas,  and 
I  also  apiM'eciate  the  purposes  he  has  to 
the  committee  had  prepared  a  draft  ver3 
the  gentleman  proposes,  though  it  was 
Bice  it.  but  we  ran  into  dlflknilttes.  For  iiistance.  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  forbid  a  land  ord  fran  reducing 
the  number  of  his  teDsats.  It  would  no ;  prevent  the  land- 
lord frcnn  taking  away  tran  such  toian  s  everything  but  1 
acre.  Therefore,  this  is  a  loofrfiole  in  tfa  e  amendment. 
drafted  this  pnWiston  over  and  over  agaio. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Chairman, 
yiekl? 
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Mr.  JONES.    Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  My  amendment  would  not  prevent 
a  man  from  reducing  the  number  of  tenants,  becaus^e  the 
amendment  s.tates  that  the  limitation  shall  not  apply  if  on 
investigation  the  committee  and  the  Secretary  find  it  is 
feasible  that  the  number  be  reduced. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  Icnow.  but  I  am  not  talking  about  the  lim- 
itation. I  a?ree  to  that  provision,  and  there  are  similar 
provisions  in  this  measure.  I  am  talking  about  this  propo- 
sition, and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  think  about  this.  The 
gentleman  limits  his  amendment  only  to  the  number  of 
tenants.  Suppose  a  man  has  four  tenants  who  are  operating 
50  acres  apiece.  The  landlord  says.  "I  am  going  to  get 
around  that  provision.  I  will  reduce  these  tenants  to  5  acres 
apiece  and  operate  the  other  180  acres  myself."  He  would 
still  have  th?  same  number  of  tenants.  The  committee,  in 
order  to  meet  the  situation,  wrote  a  relationship  into  the 
provision  so  that  if  the  landlord  either  reduces  the  number 
of  tenants,  according  to  the  committee  draft,  or  reduces  the 
number  of  axres,  such  action  shall  not  operate  to  increase 
the  p)ayments.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  M,'^HON^,  but,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  gentleman.  I  believe  the  committee  provision 
would  cover  both  the  reduction  in  the  nimiber  of  tenants 
and  the  reduction  in  the  nimiber  of  acres,  although  keeping 
the  same  number  of  tenants,  and  thus  avoid  the  subterfuge 
which  some  of  the  landlords  might  adopt. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.    But  the  bill  as  written  would  go 
back  only  1  7ear. 
Mr.  JONES.    Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  It  would  not  apply  to  what  hap- 
pened in  1936. 

Mr.  JONES.  We  discussed  that  situation.  I  wish  there 
were  some  way  to  go  back.  The  matter  was  given  considera- 
tion, and  it  lias  some  merit.  The  difiQculty  with  the  situation 
is  that  the  landlords  may  have  changed  and  had  two  or  three 
different  numbers  of  tenants.  There  mifrht  be  an  entire 
change  of  n-lationship.  It  might  be  very  diflBcult  to  check 
the  number.  We  wondered  if  we  could  make  it  retroactive. 
We  wanted  ".o  take  a  3-year  period  as  an  average,  and  this 
proposition  is  worthy  of  consideration  if  it  could  be  done 
practicably.  The  gentleman  has  a  good  point  there,  and  I 
should  like  to  do  it  if  the  gentleman  could  figure  out  a 
practicable  ^ay  to  make  it  the  average  of  the  3  previous  years. 
Mr.  McF^JlLANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman 
jrield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JONES.     I  >neld. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  It  seems  to  me  we  could  make  it  a 
3-year  perio<l.  The  gentleman  is  familiar  with  my  district, 
having  represented  it  for  years.  In  goins?  over  my  district 
I  find  there  are  large  numbers  of  tenant  fanners  who  have 
been  driven  off  the  farms  by  these  large  landowners;  and 
if  we  could  provide  for  a  period  of  at  least  3  years,  this 
would  help  put  the  tenant  farmers  now  on  relief  rolls  back 
on  the  land. 

Mr.  JONES.  You  mean  to  make  it  the  average  of  the 
tenants  over  a  3 -year  period  and  make  it  applicable  to  future 
pasmients? 

Mr.  McFAElLAJfE.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONEiS.  If  that  can  be  done  as  a  practicable  matter, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  suggestion  of  the  members  of  the 
oommlttee.  We  went  over  that,  and  the  Department's  ad- 
ministrative officers  and  the  drafting  service  feared  difBculty 
in  administei-ing  it.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  the  suggestions 
of  my  two  friends  could  be  met  in  this  way. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  Instead  of  the  previous  year,  make  it 
a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  JONKL  And  take  the  average  for  the  previous  3-ye£ir 
period. 

Mr.  McFAElLANE.     That  Is  it. 

Mr.  McCC'RMACK.    Mr.   Chairman,   will   the   gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  JONE3.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  suggest  that  apparently  there 
is  something  here  that  the  gentleman  feels  is  worthy  of  con- 
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slderation  and  there  Is  a  llttl(j  diflBculty  about  getting  to- 
gether on  phraseology.  I  do  net  know  anything  about  it,  but 
I  am  impressed  by  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  frc«n 
Texas  who  offered  the  am«idn:  ent.  as  well  as  by  the  admis- 
sions made  by  our  distinguishe«i  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  my  thought  Is,  why  not  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  matter  be  passed  over  until  you  can  fiuiher 
consider  the  proper  phraseology? 

Mr.  JONES.  That  is  probably  a  good  suggestion.  I  think 
the  phraseology  of  the  committee  draft  Is  iffcferable,  except 
for  the  one  suggestion  which  iny  colleague  makes  and  with 
which  my  other  colleague  here  concurs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  particular  trovision  be  passed  over  with 
the  understanding  we  will  corns  back  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  corrections  with  respect  to  this  particular  matter, 
and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  Mr.  Chiiirman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  suggest  that  since  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  TarvihI  has  an  amendment  on  the  same  subject,  if  it  is 
agreeable  we  Just  insert  the  3-year  period  and  then  other 
amendments  may  be  offered  '»  the  section  and  we  can  go 
ahead  and  iron  out  any  diflen;nces  later. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  rather  think  we  ought  not  to  insert  a  pro- 
vision without  careful  drafting.  We  could  go  ahead  with 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  I  am  simply  suggesting 
that  this  particular  matter  be  considered  as  peading  and  as 
one  that  may  be  returned  to  for  this  purpose  and  for  no 
other  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Cooper  In  the  chair) .  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  frcwn  Texas  LMr. 
MahonI  be  passed  over  for  tie  present  and  allowed  to  re- 
main pending  and  be  returned  to  for  action  later. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  gentleman's  amendment  in  connection 
with  the  change  just  suggested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  be  included  in  the  request 
as  stated  by  the  Chair. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  frwn 
Texas  LMr.  Mahon  1  be  passed  over  for  the  present  and  that 
it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  pending  for  action  later.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TARVER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  TtJtvm:  On  page  10,  line  17,  after 
the  word  "owner",  strike  out  tiiC  remainder  of  line  17,  through 
lines   18  and   19.  tiirough  the  wird   "relatlonfihlp." 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  its  able  chairman  for  the  at- 
tention it  has  given  this  subject  matter,  trsring  to  afford 
some  protection  to  tenants  wid  sharecroppers  against  what 
we  all  know  has  been  disclosed  as  one  of  the  principal  evils 
of  previous  faxm  legislation,  a  matter  which  has  been  ably 
discussed  by  my  colleague  from  Texas  LMr.  Mahon]  in  con- 
nection with  his  amendment. 

Boiled  down,  however,  the  provision  is  simply  this:  Where 
landlords  take  advantage  of  £Ji  opportunity  to  remove  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers  and  thereby  increase  their  own 
benefits,  that  practice  shall  not  be  permitted.  So  far  I  am 
in  accord  with  what  the  ccminuttee  has  done,  but  this  provi- 
sion as  to  the  limitation  whicli  I  propose  by  this  amendment 
to  strike  out  nuUifles,  perhaps  not  wholly  but  at  least  par- 
tially, the  good  provision  which  goes  before  it,  in  that  it 
provides  that  the  limitation  sliaU  not  apply  if,  on  Investiga- 
tion, the  local  committee  flncjs  that  the  change  is  justified 
and  approves  such  change  in  relationship. 

In  other  words,  if  the  loca^>  committee's  approval  can  be 
obtained  then  the  landlord  can  run  off  as  many  of  his  tenants 
as  he  wants  to  and  increase  bis  benefits  ail  that  he  possibly 
can  under  the  law,  and  there  is  no  redress;  and  there  is  no 
rule  laid  down  to  govern  the  local  cMnmlttee  in  determining 
whether  the  change  ought  tc»  be  apiwoved.  They  can  ap- 
prove it  arbitrarily,  for  some  i-eason  or  for  no  reason,    local 


committees,  as  we  all  know,  are  canposed  largely,  if  not  alto- 
gether, of  landowners. 

Tenants  rarely,  if  ever,  have  had  any  representation,  al- 
though it  is  hoped  they  may  have  hereafter.    Now,  it  is  pro- 
posed by  this  language  which  my  amendment  strikes  that  the 
protection  which  is  sought  to  be  given  to  the  tenant  against 
being  run  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowner,  and  in  order 
to  Increase  his  payments,  may  be  set  aside  for  no  reason  in 
the  world  by  the  local  committee  if  the  local  committee  thinks 
it  is  proper  to  do  it. 
Mr.  PATMAN,    Mr.  Chairman,  wlH  the  gentleman  jrield? 
Mr.  TARVER.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    If  the  gentleman  will  suggest  inserting  that 
the  limitation  shall  also  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  he  can  coordinate  these  limitations  and  not  per- 
mit the  local  committee  to  discriminate. 

Mr.  TARVER.  If  my  colleague  will  pardon  me.  my  posi- 
tion— and  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  position — is  simply  this :  That 
a  landlord,  under  no  circumstances,  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  run  off  his  tenants  and  thereby  increase  his  payments. 
There  are  no  circumstances  which  occur  to  my  mind  which 
would  justify  his  being  permitted  to  follow  that  procedure. 
But  if  there  are  any  circumstances  that  could  be  conceived 
of  which  would  justify  it,  the  bill  itself  should  provide  what 
those  c'.rcumslances  must  be;  and  the  matter  ought  not  be 
left  to  the  discretion  either  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  local  committee. 

I  would  like  to  have  my  colleague  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Jonxs] 
tell  me,  if  he  can,  what  circumstance  would  justify  a  land- 
owner in  running  off  his  tenants  and  thereby  increasing  his 
benefits?  What  hypothetical  case  can  be  imagined  which 
would  justify  that  procedure?  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  intend  to  make  a  statem^ent  when  the 
gentleman  has  finished. 

Mr.  TARVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  now  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  JONES.  There  are  several.  For  instance,  a  man  who 
owns  a  piece  of  land  has  just  one  tenant,  and  he  wants  to 
operate  his  own  land;  or  a  man  who  has  a  grown  son  who 
wants  to  go  farming.  There  might  be  instances  where  there 
would  be  no  available  tenant.  There  are  sections  of  the 
country  where  there  is  none.  There  may  be  circumstances 
where  good  farming  practice  would  cause  them  to  want  to 
increase  or  decrease.  A  txjnant  might  want  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  land  that  he  has.  Our  theory  was  that  we 
wanted  to  get  as  much  of  the  power  as  possible  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Secretai-y  and  into  the  hands  of  the  local  com- 
mittee selected  by  the  farmers,  whom  we  believe  could  be 
trusted  to  handle  these  matters. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  work  out  some  formula  of  langtiage  by  which 
the  committee  might  be  governed  in  imdertaking  to  exer- 
cise this  broad  discretion  you  are  attempting  to  place  in 
the  committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Tarver]  has  expired. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr,  TARVER.  Now,  I  want  to  urge  you  earnestly  to  give 
support  to  this  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com- 
mittee is  to  further  consider  this  section.  If  the  House 
should  indicate  by  its  vote  on  this  amendment  that  they  did 
not  think  that  unlimited  discretion  should  be  vested  in  these 
county  committees,  to  permit  procedure  of  this  sort,  the 
committee  can  still,  in  Its  further  consideration  of  the 
matter,  work  out  a  formula  by  which  the  discretion  of  the 
county  committee  shall  be  guided.  All  cotmty  committees 
are  human  beings.  Most  of  them  are  fair.  Some  of  them 
are  not  fair.  Ihe  administration  of  previous  laws  has 
danoQStrated  that  fact.  If  there  are  no  rules  by  which 
those  gentlemen  serving  on  committees  shall  be  giudeci  in 
determining  when  landlords  may  get  zld  of  their  tenants  and 
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acre.    Tberef  ore,  this  ta  a  loa^bbke  in  tbie 
drafted  this  urovtBtoa  over  and  ofver  agaio. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Ttzas.   Mr.  Chairman, 
jteld? 


amendmenl    We 
win  the  geiiUeman 


yield? 

»4r.  JONE3.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    May  I  suggest  that  apparently  there 
is  something  here  that  the  gentleman  feels  is  worthy  of  con- 
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thereby  Increase  their  own  benefits,  there  \i 
believe  that  the  power  vested  in  them  migh ; 
abused  in  many  instances.    Of  course,  not 
but  I  submit  that  the  matter  of  goveminj 
by  some  express  jwovisions  of  the  act  shoulc 
slderation  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultu^ 
be  the  only  result  of  the  adoption  of  my 
lore,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  of 
proper  to  strike  out  this  particular  provlsi*^ 
broad  discretion  in  the  committees,  and  tt 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  some 
sion.  which  will  more  strictly  regulate  the 
protection  to  the  tenant  and  sharecropper 

out. 
Mr.  SOUTH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Mr.  TARVER.    I  yield- 
Mr.  SOUTH.    Would  it  not  be  better  tc 
participate  In  the  program  upon  restoraticn 
of  tenants  heretofore  had? 

Mr.  TARVER.    That  Is  a  matter  that 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.    What 
the  committee  to  go  on  record  as  favoring 
elimination  of  the  provision  vesting  uncc 
In  the  county  conunlttees,  to  permit  the 
tenants  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  at 
discretion  ought  to  be  contrcdled  by 
That  Is  the  effect  of  the  adopticm  of  my 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  gen 
gia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
cord  with  the  general  purposes  which 
Georgia  (Mr.  Taxvsb]  seeks,  but  I  fear 
would  strait  jacket  this  program  too  mudji 
cuasion  as  to  whether  we  should  include 
imce  we  could  use  the  yardstick  wWch 
gests,  but  we  found  that  we  could  not 
that  would  cover  all  cas^.    About  the 
had  reached  one,  scnneone  would  suggest 
tlon.    Ptor  Instance,  a  man  whose  son  too|: 
who  wants  to  take  over  his  farm,  or  a 
atck  and  unable  to  work  his  farm  for  2  or 
to  run  his  own  farm,  which  is  a  single 
was  the  case  of  the  man  who  is  unable  tc 
tenant  and  the  man  who  has  changed 
farming.    There  were  doeens  of 
Ing  over  it  thoroughly  we  left  the  bill 
pretty  drastic  provision  as  it  stazxls,  for  it 
In  the  relationship,  any  increase  or 
the  tenant  endorse  his  check  over,  this 
enough  to  cover  It 
We  felt  that  we  could  trust  this  to 
We  adopted  a  suggestion  by  the 
on  yesterday  to  give  the  tenants  and 
sentation  on  this  particular  committee: 
this  representation  certainly  it  would  be 
discretion  rather  than  to  have  a  less 
wanted  an  ironclad  provision  here,  and 
Mr.  SOUTH.    Mr.  Chairman,  win  th« 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield- 
Mr.  SOUTH.    Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
y\fi^  already  been  done  and  that  thousanls 
already  moved  into  towns,  and  would 
as  suggested  by  my  ccdleague  the 
[Mr.  MAHOif]  be  sufOdently  restrictive? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  think  without  changing 
ought  to  provide  in  addition  "or  if  he 
number  of  his  tenants  below  the  averag(  i 
Tears."  so  that  we  win  keep  what  we 
agree  on  thelanguage. 
Mr.  TARVER    Mr.  Chairman,  wm  the 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TARVER.    I  appreciate  the  great 
gentleman  and  his  committee  have  given 
but  in  view  at  tbe  fact  that  his  nommit^m 
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sidgr  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahow],  will  they  not  consider  my  amendment  also? 
Mr  Chairman.  I  shaU  ask  unanimous  consent  that  considera- 
tioa  of  my  amendment  may  also  go  over  until  the  Mahon 
amendment  is  considered.     In  the  meantime  I  understand 
the  committee  is  to  give  consideration  to  the  whole  subject. 
Mr  JONES.    We  can  take  that  up,  too. 
Mr.  KXEBEIIG.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr  KLEBEIIG.  I  would  suRt?est,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
would  leave  the  landlord  or  the  landowner  in  the  position 
where  he  could  not  move  a  tenant  or  tenants  If  they  were 
nondesirable;  imd  there  are  such. 

Mr  JONES.  That  would  be  the  trouble,  as  I  see  it.  with 
the  amendment  suggested  by  the  f^entleman  from  Georgia. 
You  might  have  a  tenant  that  is  utterly  worthless,  and  there 
are  such,  just  as  there  are  landowners  who  are  worthless.  I 
have  found  in  all  the  investigations  I  have  made  that  m  the 
main  the  county  committee  of  local  resident  farmers  who  are 
selected  by  th>i  farmers  themselves  is  the  best  place  to  lodge 
these  powers.  I  think  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose  by 
getting  repre»mtation  on  that  committee,  and  I  do  not  thmk 
there  would  be  any  danger  of  a  situation  arismg  that  could 
not  be  corrected  by  the  local  committee. 

Mr  TARVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  consideration  of  my  amendment  may  be 
deferred  until  the  committee  has  considered  the  Mahon 
amendment  £.nd  the  Maj.on  amendment  comes  before  the 
committee  of  the  Whole  for  further  consideration. 

The  CHAIEIMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending  amendment  offered  by 
him  may  be  passed  over  for  the  present  and  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  after  the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Mahon  ]. 
Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  aU  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto 
with  the  exception  of  debate  that  may  be  caused  when  we 
return  to  thtse  two  amendments  do  dose  in  13  minutes. 

The  CHAD^MAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unani- 
mous consen-u  that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  aU  amend- 
ments thereto  except  such  as  may  be  caused  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Mahon], 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Tarver],  close  in  13  nunutes. 
Is  there  ot>je<.'tion? 
There  wa.';  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEEiERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  occasion  to  go  a  little  further 
into  the  interrogation  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  I  want  to  ask  him  a  question  that  I  hope  will  remain 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  committee  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  I  have 
c»me  to  ha^'e  serious  doubts  in  the  last  short  while  with  ref- 
erence to  tills  bill,  as  to  whether  we  are  drafting  a  bill  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  or  whether  we  are  finally  going 
to  have  a  biU  which  is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  tenant  farm- 
ers and  sluirecroppers. 

I  ask  the  chairman  whether  or  not  the  legislation  under 
consideration  is  going  to  allow  those  who  by  thrift,  energy, 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  have  improved  their  condi- 
tion in  life  stiU  to  be  able  to  remain  on  the  basis  of  being 
considered  respected  citizens  or  are  they  to  be  treated  as 
outlaws? 

I  am  wondering  whether  we  are  not  going  too  far  afield 
Jb  our  consideration  of  this  piece  of  legislation  in  the  offer- 
ing of  amendments  to  the  end  that  we  shall  finally  destroy 
any  possible  benefit  to  our  country  if  the  bill  Is  written  on 
the  floor  as  the  present  tendency  seems  to  be? 

We  have  here  a  bad  situation  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  a  measure  fraught  with  innumerable  difficul- 
ties.   The  past  history  of  farm  legislaUon  in  the  immediate 
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whether  the  change  ought  tc  be  apiwoved.  They  can  ap- 
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past  has  demonstrated  that  It  is  a  difficult  proposition  at 
best  to  encompass  within  the  Constitution. 

When  you  come  down  to  the  consideration  of  the  first 
portion  of  this  biU,  the  Soil  Cor^servatlon  Act,  we  find  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  we  find 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  insisting 
that  the  soil -conservation  E>art  of  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration is  not  an  honest,  bona  fide  effort  to  conserve  the 
natural  resources  of  our  country  but  is.  rather,  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  restrict  the  production  of  certain  crops  as 
of  primary  Importance.  The  bill  in  the  soil-conservation 
section  had  no  penalty  featuref.  and  no  compulsory  features 
connected  with  it.  There  were  no  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  Unlt*id  States  paid  to  any  farmer 
for  any  other  purpose  than  a  purpose  which  tended  pri- 
marily to  conserve  the  soil  for  future  generations. 

We  now  find  ourselves  confldering  an  amendment  here 
on  its  effect,  if  you  please,  on  tenants  of  all  kinds,  good  and 
bad,  rather  than  on  the  broad  principle  of  attaining  the 
ultimate  object  of  bringing  agriculture  out  of  the  doldrums 
to  a  point  where  this  Nation  c£ji  depend  on  it  for  continued 
Euppwrt.  It  is  my  candid  belief  that  what  is  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  those  engaged  In  agriculture  is  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  people  however  they  may  be  engaged. 
I  plead  with  you.  my  friends,  In  going  forward  with  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  that  you  not  lose  sight  of  the  origi- 
nal objective  and  not  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  legislation  under  consideration.  We 
either  will  have  a  farm  bill  that  will  be  worth  while,  if  we 
consider  it  deeply  and  seriously,  or  we  will  have  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  destroy  agriculture;  It  will  destroy 
our  form  of  government  and  it  will  bring  about  a  worse 
depression  than  this  or  any  other  country  has  heretofore 
experienced. 

The  abiUty  we  have  to  meet  these  things  is  being  tested  to 
the  utmost,  and  I  hope  that  the  friends  of  agriculture,  the 
friends  of  our  present  form  of  government,  and  men  who 
believe  in  what  the  Stars  anc  Stripes  stand  for  will  divest 
themselves  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  demagogic  appeal 
which  may  occur  to  them  in  a  moment  of  debate  and  get 
down,  if  possible,  to  a  consideration  of  the  real  questions 
involved.  I  do  not  stand  herj  to  lecture  you,  but  I  do  call 
attention  to  the  trend  the  debate  has  taken  and  to  the  dan- 
gers involved  in  taking  an  amendment  such  as  the  one  now 
pending  before  the  House  and  considering  it  seriously. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BERNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppostion  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  this  House  are  doing  our  best  to  work 
out  a  program  which  will  assure  to  American  farmers  a  fair 
return  for  their  crops.  Even  before  it  is  finished,  our  work  is 
threatened  with  sabotage.  Before  we  have  finished  legis- 
lating for  the  farmers,  preparations  are  being  made  to  rob 
them  of  any  benefits  we  may  grant.  I  refer  to  the  demand 
for  increased  freight  rates  now  being  made  by  the  railroads 
before  the  Interstate  Conmieice  Commission. 

On  October  19  the  I.  C.  C.  granted  the  railroads  of  the 
country  rate  increases  of  aoproximately  $50,000,000.  The 
new  rates  became  effective  November  15  on  interstate  traffic. 
On  November  5,  10  days  before  the  new  rates  went  into  effect, 
the  railroads  nationally  petitioned  the  I.  C.  C.  for  still  further 
increases. 

At  the  hearings  now  in  progress  before  the  I.  C.  C.  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  are  telling  a  hard-luck  story.  They 
claim  they  are  broke.  But  ttie  financial  pages  of  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  tell  a  different  story.  Total  net  income  of 
the  country's  class  1  roads  for  the  first  9  months  of  this  year 
already  is  nmning  90  percent  higher  than  1936.  The  roads 
have  collected  over  $78,000,000  up  to  September  30.  as  com- 
pared with  over  forty-three  million  last  year. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  net  income  and  not  all  profit.  The 
railroad  tycoons  are  walling  that  they  cannot  make  a  profit. 
You  might  wonder  if  this  is  ixjssibly  due  to  bad  management 
on  their  part.  But  they  say,  "No;  certainly  not!"  They  say 
it  is  high  wages,  unemployment  insurance,  and  retirement 
benefits  which  are  ruining  tlie  railroads,    Tliey  say  that  the 
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railroad  workers  are  milking  the  railroad  Industry  dry;  that 
the  greed  of  the  rsiilroad  brotherhoods  is  to  blame  for  the 
poverty  of  the  Vanderbilts,  Goulds.  Hills,  and  other  heirs  to 
railroad  fortunes.  I  do  not  know  how  bad  off  the  Vanderbilts 
and  the  Goulds  are,  but  I  know  that  the  railroad  work- 
ers In  my  district  are  not  living  in  riotous  luxury  on  their 
ill-gotten  gains. 

Spokesmen  for  the  American  Association  of  Railroads  had 
something  else  to  say  to  the  I.  C.  C.  They  made  a  promise 
which  was  really  a  thinly  veiled  threat.  The  railroads  said, 
in  effect,  that  if  the  I.  C.  C.  gives  them  what  they  want  they 
might  consider  spending  around  $900,000,000  for  equipment 
and  repairs.  Give  us  another  shakedown  payment  and  maybe 
we  will  help  pull  the  country  out  of  the  slump  is  their  line. 
Turn  us  down  and  we  will  lay  off  more  workers,  draw  in  our 
horns,  and  let  the  roads  fall  into  a  worse  state  of  disrepair. 
In  fact,  we  will  do  our  part  to  make  the  slump  a  real 
depression. 

The  railroad  industry  has  been  on  a  buying  strike  for  many 
years.  It  has  used  these  promises  to  modernize  as  a  means 
of  getting  rate  increases  before.  But  it  hc^'s  not  made  good 
on  its  promises.  Now  it  is  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
sit-down  of  all  capital  to  hold  up  the  administration  for  its 
own  share  of  the  swag. 

We  are  debating  a  farm  bill,  and  perhaps  you  are  wonder- 
ing what  all  this  has  got  to  do  with  the  farmers.  But  any 
fanr.er  can  see  the  point.  Higher  freight  rates  on  agricul- 
tural products  will  rob  the  farmers  of  any  benefit  they 
might  otherwise  get  from  this  bill  we  are  discussing  and 
which  I  hope  we  will  pass  with  proper  amendments.  The 
railroads  are  trying  to  make  the  farmers  and  the  general 
pubUc  pay  for  long -overdue  improvements  in  railroad 
equipment.  But  there  is  no  guaranty  that,  even  if  they 
get  a  raise,  they  will  come  through  on  their  promise  of  ex- 
panding buying.  I  protest  this  move  to  make  American 
farmers  support  the  railroad  industry. 

Compared  with  other  classes  of  trafBc,  the  rates  on  farm 
products  are  already  far  too  high.  Any  further  increase  in 
freight  rates  on  farm  products,  such  as  grain,  flaxseed,  hay. 
and  other  stock  foods,  on  all  livestock,  and  dairy  products 
would  absolutely  nullify  whatever  benefits  this  agricultural 
bill  might  otherwise  bring  to  the  farmers.  If  the  I.  C.  C. 
grants  the  petition  of  the  railroads  without  exempting  farm 
products,  we  shall  simply  be  putting  money  into  the  farmers' 
pockets  in  order  that  the  railroads  may  take  it  out. 

But  the  I.  C.  C.  must  be  prevented  from  granting  any 
fm-ther  rate  increases.  The  problem  of  fsum  aid  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  general  problem  of  recovery  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. The  railroads  are  joining  in  the  concerted  attack  on 
recovery  now  being  made  by  every  section  of  big  business. 
We  must  recognize  and  resist  this  attack.  The  way  to  help 
the  farmers  is  to  help  city  workers  and  small -business  men 
as  well.  The  way  to  help  the  farmers  is  to  break  the  sit- 
down  strike  of  capital;  to  insist  that  the  railroads  and  all 
other  Industries  put  their  money  to  work  turning  the  wheels 
of  industry.  The  demand  that  farmers  and  the  public  must 
pay  for  railroad  improvements  is  a  hold-up  worthy  of  Jesse 
James.  The  threat  of  mass  lay-offs  and  curtailed  spending 
unless  the  farmers  are  willing  to  ransom  the  railroads  Is  a 
disgrace  to  American  decency.  The  help  we  give  the  farmers 
must  be  protected  from  such  thievery  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  magnates.  [Applause.l 
[Here  the  gave!  fell.] 

Mr.  WHITTTNGTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  10,  lines  11  and  15.  strike  out  where  It  occurs,  the  word 
"landowner"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "landlord." 

Mr.  WHITI'INGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
really  a  perfecting  amendment  and  is  in  line  with  the  amend- 
ment to  the  previous  section  as  agreed  to  by  the  committee. 

A  landowner  may  not  be  a  landlord.  The  cash  tenant  oc- 
cupies to  his  sharecropper  and  his  tenant  the  relation  of 
landlord.  Under  this  bill  you  exclude  the  cash  tenant  from 
any  benefits.    In  my  judgment,  my  amendment  should  be 
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art«ptjirt  In  order  to  protect  the  person 
have  been  talking  in  all  (tf  the  remaxlcs 
and  the  other  sections  of  the  bill,  to  wit 
probably  the  largest  groiq>  of  tenants  is 

I  understand  the  amendment  is 
mittee.    I  have  spoken  with  the  chairman 
on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Mr.    wmiTlNOTON.     I   yield  to   the 
Texas. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  am  not  familiar  with 
tbose  cash  tenants.    Is  there  any  abuse 
connection  with  the  evil  intended  to  be 
I  note  there  is  not  the  same  reason  here 
previous  subsection. 

Mr.   WHI'l'l'lNQTON.    I  understand 
The  landowner  does  not  participate  in 
sidy  otherwise,  where  there  is  a  cash  tenai|i 
ant  pays  ao  much  rental  tor  the  use  of 
landlord  has  no  concom  with  the  parity 
anythiiv  which  is  produced  on  the 
there  would  be  a  discrimination.    The 
get  the  payments  and  the  cash  tenant 
payments,  and  there  would  be 
cash  tenants. 

Mr.  JONES.    This  is  a  limitation  itself 
apfdy  at  all. 

Mr.  WHTTTINQTON.    Yes;   all  of  thii 
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the  section  has  been  with  reference  to 
tenant.    The  cash  tenant  may  be  the 
cash  tenant  would  be  excepted  from 
undertaking  to  give  all  tenants. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  have  never  heard  of 
lord  abusing  the  privileges  of  his  tenants. 

Mr.  WHI'ITINOTON.    I  may  say  that 
tlemen  have  referred  to  people  who  have 
of  land.    Tbey  are  cash  tenants.    They 
are  trying  to  reach. 

Mr.  JONES.    That  is  what  I  was  trying 
la  any  <iuestion  about  the  abuses  there. 
obJectl<m  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTmNQTON.    Unquestionably 
nftt*"^     My  amendment  should  be 
cash  tenant  to  receive  benefits,  otherwisi 
be  paid  to  him. 

I  extend  my  remarks  to  say  that  I 
•gainirt  cash  tenants.  Just  as  I  oppose 
landowners.    The  cash  tenant  is  in  bettei 
sharecropper. 

Anwndmenta  have  been  adopted  that 
destroy,  the  program,  in  my  himiUe 
discriminated  against  large  owners  anc 
tavw  of  flooall  fanners  and  small  owi 
should  apply  to  aD.    The  large  grower 
tn  the  market  that  the  small  grower  getj 
rent  for  his  land  in  the  usual  course 
gets.    Under  the  program,  he  Is  to  rent 
for  sou  eonaervation.    In  the  effort  to  he 
^nytknAmpntx  have  been  adopted  that 
laiKlowner  one  rate  of  benefit  and  the 
the  same  type  of  land,  a  much  smaller 
validity  of  such  discrimination.    It  strik^ 
gram  will  be  crippled.    The  large 
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Those  who  have  spc^en  respecting 
ferred  only  to  cotton  production.    The 
gtderatkm  applies  to  the  growers  of  aU 
tog  cotton,  wheat,  rioe,  tobacco,  and 
are  made  to  sugar  growers  under  the 
crence  has  been  made  to  the  amounts 
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South.  The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  In  the  course  of  his  address  on 
the  agriciiltural  bill  on  EJecerr.ber  2,  1937.  enumerated  cer- 
tain payments  made  under  the  Totxicco  Act  and  under  the 
Sugar  Act.  One  tobacco  concern  received  $40,000  in  Florida 
and  $20,000  in  Connecticut.  Sugar  growers  received  much 
larger  payments  than  cotton  growers.  A  California  hog 
producer  niceived  $22,000.  and  a  Massachusetts  hog  pro- 
ducer received  $19,000.  A  New  Jersey  hog  grower  received 
$49,000.  These  figures  can  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
RecoRD  In  connection  with  Senator  Lees  address  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  1937,  pages  614.  615,  and  616. 

I  represent  a  district  in  which  there  are  large  fanners 
and  small  fanners.  All  should  be  treau^d  alike.  In  the 
dBtrict  that  I  represent  the  larger  plantations  are  generally 
operated  by  sharecroppers:  they  share  in  the  benefits.  The 
landowner  and  the  sharecropper  have  reduced  their  pro- 
duction. On  the  large  properties,  both  the  laindlord  and 
sharecropper  would  have  profited  by  not  cooperating  with 
the  program.  They  would  have  benefited  by  the  reduction 
made  by  the  small  farmers. 

The  tenor  of  the  amendments  adopted  is  to  discriminate 
against  tl^ie  large  owners.  Ownership  is  for  the  States. 
In  some  States,  the  corporate  holdmg  of  land  is  prohibited, 
but  corporations  and  individuals  must  receive  the  same 
treatment,  and  indivnduals,  nch  and  poor,  must  be  accorded 
the  same  ( onsideration.  Those  who  have  accumulated  large 
holdings  '«111  not  permit  them  to  be  confiscated  without  due 
compensation,  and  any  law  that  deprives  them  of  their 
property  will  fall  and  fail. 
[Here  th*»  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JOIIES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ran  see  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  We  want  to  catch  ail  abus«  s.  Tliis  malces  It 
fit  the  other  provision,  anywav.  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  it. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The    quo.?tion    Is    on    the    amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi   ^Mr.  Whitting- 
tonI. 
The  amendment  was  aereed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AProRTioNMrTTT  or  rt'VTjg 

8ec  5  S<*ctlon  15  of  the  Soil  C'^n.spn-atlnn  arid  Domestic  Altot- 
ment  Act.  &6  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  para^aph: 

"Prior  to  the  begtnniug  of  each  calendar  year  and  prior  to  the 
annoimcemcn';  cf  the  propram  uTidor  sectioris  R  to  14,  Inclusive, 
of  thl3  act  for  snach  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  Bhnll  apportion 
the  funds  (mln'os  his  estimate  of  adrmnlstratlve  costs)  which  he 
estimates  will  be  available  for  carryin.;  out  such  sections  during 
such  calendar  year  am.ong  the  various  major  odmiijlalrallvc  areas 
established  under  such  sec*!nns  The  appnrtlnnmrnt  shall  be 
made  so  that  the  amount  available  In  each  of  the  admlnlstratlT© 
areas  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  such  estimated  amount 
as  (1)  the  acreage  during  a  representative  period  of  the  major  soil- 
depleting  and  major  export  crops.  (2)  the  value  during  a  repre- 
■entatlve  period  of  the  major  soil-depleting  and  major  export 
crops.  (3)  the  acrea^  during  a  representative  period  of  the  land, 
not  Included  in  (1),  devoted  to  a^lcuitural  production  (including 
dairying  and  livestock  areas ) .  and  ( 4 )  productU-lty  during  a  rep- 
resentative period  of  the  land,  not  Included  tn  (1),  devoted  to 
agricultural  production  (including  dairying).  In  such  area  bears  to 
the  acreages  and  values  set  forth  above  of  all  the  admlnlatratlv© 
ftreas.  The  amount  expended  during  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  apportionment  is  made  for  payments  or  grants  of  other  aid 
Under  such  sections  In  any  administrative  area  shall  not  exceed 
tihe  amount  so  apportioned  to  the  area." 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lttcas:  Page  10.  line  24,  striXe  oirt 
lines  24  and  25  on  page  10  and  lines  1  to  22,  inclusive,  on  page  11. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "The  funds  availshlo  for  payments 
(Biter  allowing  for  (estimated)  administrative  expenses,  payments 
with  respect  to  naval  stores,  and  payments  In  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Alaska)  shall  be  allocated  among  the  commodities  produced 
to  conttnental  United  States  with  respr<rt  to  which  payments  or 
grants  are  to  b©  computed.  In  allocating  funds  among  the  com- 
modlUes  th«  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideraUon  and  give  equal 
weight  to  (1)  the  average  acreages  of  the  various  commodities  for 
tbe  10  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  with  respect  to  which 
tbe  payment  Is  made,  including  an  acreage  of  pasture  which  bears 
ttM  Mune  propartkm  to  the  acreage  of  aQ  crop*  *>>•-*   tbs  farm 
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value  of  livestock  and  livestock  product.-^  produced  from  pasture 
bfurs  to  the  farm  value  of  al!  crcps;  i2)  the  value  at  parity  prices 
of  the  production  from  the  allotted  acreages  of  the  various  com- 
moditus  for  the  year  with  respect  to  which  the  payment  is  made, 
Includuip  with  re.'~p<'Ct  to  pa.sture  the  value  at  parity  prices  of  that 
portion  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  produced  from  pasture: 
(3)  the  averacp  acreage  during  the  preceding  10  years  in  excess 
of  the  allotted  acreage  for  the  year  with  respect  to  which  the 
payment  is  rruide.  and  (4)  the  va  ue  based  on  average  prices  for  the 
preceding  10  years  of  the  production  of  the  excess  acreage  deter- 
mined under  item  (3),  The  rate  of  payment  used  In  making  pay- 
m.ents  to  the  producers  of  each  (wmmodity  shall  be  such  that  the 
estimated  payments  with  respect  to  such  commodity  shall  equal 
the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  such  commodity  as  herein  pro- 
vided. For  the  purpose  of  allocating  fund.s  and  computing  pay- 
ments or  grants  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consider  as  a  com- 
modity a  group  of  commodities  or  a  regional  or  market  clsissifica- 
tion  of  a  commodity," 

Mr.  WHl'l'l'lNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  yield  before  he  proceeds? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  WHrmNGTON.     As  'i  understand,  this  is  an  amend- 
ment to  what  is  probably  or.e  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  this  bill,  to  wit,  the  allocation  of  funds  among  the  major 
commodities. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  WHITTINGTON.     The  gentleman  offers  the  amend- 
ment on  his  own  responsibilty.    Is  It  true  that  the  gentle- 
man proposes  to  strike  out  the  entire  section  and  substitute 
an  entirely  new  rule,  a  new  yardstick? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  true:  but  if  the  gentleman  will  just 
wait  for  a  moment  I  will  explain  to  him  why.  I  am  deing 
it  this  way. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  wait.  I 
want  to  find  out  If  I  unders' and  the  situation  correctly. 

Mr.  DOXEY.     U  the  gentleman  will  yield,  let  it  be  made 
plain  that  this  is  not  a  committee  amendment.     We  never 
disciLssed  this  particular  amendment  in  committee, 
Mr.  LUCAS.     The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOXEY.     It  is  all  new  to  me. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  T.^e  purpose  I  had  was  to  find 
out  if  this  entirely  new  program  was  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  whether  the  gentleman  was  offering  it  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     This  is  not  oCfered  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  th^  disturbing  factors  in  the  com 
belt  of  Illinois  which  has  been  detrimental  to  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  corn  prcducer  has  been  the  fact  that  up 
to  now  the  Secretary  of  Ajrriculture  has  had  complete  dis- 
cretion in  the  allocation  of  all  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  Soil  Conservation  and  the  Domestic  Allotment  Acts. 
Some  farmers  in  my  section  have  had  the  temerity  to  say 
that  they  feel  certain  othur  sections  of  the  country  have 
received   preferential   treatnent   in   connection    with   these 
benefit  payments.     When   this  question  was  raised  before 
the  committee,  other  Members  in  different  sections  of  the 
Nation  had  the  same  comilaint  to  make,  and  so  as  far  as 
the  farmers  are  concerned,  the  complaint  has  been  general 
throughout  the  country  that  something  should  be  done  in 
the  way  of  laying  down  a  yardstick  so  the  people  of  this 
country  will  know  just  ho^v  the  fimds  are  to  be  allocated 
I  make  no  charge  against  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
improper  allocation  of  these  funds.     I  bebeve  he  has  allo- 
cated them  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.     At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  are  writing  the  farm  bill  here  with  the 
hope  that  we  can  get  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  to  cooper- 
ate.   One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  the  farmer  to  cooperate  is 
to  eliminate  and   avoid  aL    possible  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty.    Certainly,  if  we  lay  down  at  this  time  a  definite 
jardstick.   weighted   properly,   and  approaching  it  upon   a 
commodity  basis,  we  shall  then  go  forward  with  this  pro- 
gram to  the  farmers  in  a  way  which  will  give  us  an  element 
of  cooperation  from  them,  which  does  not  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

When  I  came  back  to  this  special  session  I  made  up  my 
nund  to  attempt  to  draft  a  yardstick  which  would  be  accept- 


able to  the  committee,  and,  aided  by  the  briDiant  work  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel,  we  drafted  the  formula  wliich  now 
appears  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  yardstick  is  based  upon  the  factors 
existing  in  the  present  Soil  Conservation  Act  dealing  with  the 
administration  of  the  act  through  the  States,  but  you  and  I 
know  that  the  States  to  date  have  never  administered  this 
program:  consequently,  there  is  no  yardstick  at  the  present 
time  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  allocate  these  funds. 

We  have  set  here  for  years  and  permitted  the  Secretary  to 
use  his  discretionary  power  in  the  allocation  of  funds. 

After  this  yardstick  provision  was  drawn  in  line  with  what 
is  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  I  then  took  it  up  with  the 
Department  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  had  any  figures 
broken  down  which  would  justify  the  allotment  upon  an 
equitable  basis,  and  they  advised  me  that  because  they  had 
not  been  operating  under  that  yardstick  and  because  they 
were  not  compelled  to  do  so  insofar  as  State  allocations  are 
concerned,  they  had  no  figures,  although  they  did  have  cer- 
tain figures  based  upon  the  commodity  approach. 
(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes, 
because  his  amendment  is  entirely  new  to  me  and  as  one 
member  of  the  committee  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  some 
questions,  because  I  want  to  know  just  what  is  the  yardstick 
the  gentleman  is  proposing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection  to  the   request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  discussing  this  mat- 
ter with  two  of  the  men  in  the  Department  who  know  some- 
thing about  the  statistical  data  and  facts  and  flgtu-es  rela- 
tive to  the  matter  before  us,  I  agreed  to  revise  the  yard- 
stick and  submit  it  to  the  Congress  in  the  maimer  in  which 
it  has  been  read  by  the  Clerk.  This  yardstick  was  submitted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Jones].  It  was  not  submitted  to  the  committee, 
because  we  have  not  had  a  committee  meeting  since  that 
time. 

I  will  say  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  formula  is  practically  the  same,  insofar  as 
its  results  are  concerned,  as  the  yardstick  laid  down  in  the 
bill  at  the  present  time,  but  I  have  a  table  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  I  am  going  to  insert  in  the  Record,  which  gives 
facts  and  figures,  and  the  percentage  allotted  to  each  basic 
commodity  involved  in  this  bill.  I  want  to  submit  the  table 
at  the  close  of  my  speech  and  make  it  a  part  thereof  In 
order  that  every  Member  may  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
exactly  to  what  each  and  every  basic  commodity  is  entitled. 
However,  the  point  I  am  making  and  what  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  than  anything  else,  is  the  fact  that  heretofore 
we  have  had  no  yardstick.  Heretofore  there  has  been  noth- 
ing but  the  discretionary  power  that  is  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  to  allocate  four  or  five  hundred  million  dollars 
each  year.  In  my  opinion  the  Secretary  will  welcome  the 
amendment.  This  will  eliminate  any  and  all  pressure  from 
every  section  of  the  coimtry.  This  amendment  is  based  upon 
facts  and  figures  and  statistical  data  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department. 

I  imdertake  to  say  we  should  have  something  of  this  kind. 
This  is  the  best  yardstick  that  the  Department  thinks  will 
do  the  work  and  I  have  tried  in  my  feeble  way  to  check 
with  them  and  I  believe  it  will  do  the  work. 

There  are  two  things  this  legislative  j-ardstick  will  do.  It 
will  destroy  uncertainty,  it  will  avoid  confusion,  and  make 
more  nearly  certain  the  cooi)eration  of  every  farmer  in  the 
country  in  connection  with  this  program,  and  also  it  will 
return  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  legislative 
fimction  which  apparently  without  any  reason  has  been 
temporarily  abandoned. 
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•nie  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Estimated  distribution  of  acreages. 


1927-36 


O109 


ATI  crops  and  pasture 

AU  ioil-<l«ptetiBK  crops 

Cotton' - 

Cora  (oommereial) 

WbMt 

Pototooa  (oomnMrcial) . . 

TmaaU  (oota) 

Ric« — - 

TotMoeo 

Sncir 

Gtaaml  depleting  > 

Commerml  TeiwubleB. 

Conuaeretai  orcfaards  - . 

AD  •ofl-ooniervlnc  crops 

AJI  pMftnre  • 


Cotamn  7.  Vtiat  Mflrifloa,  bued  on  eferaaires  in  oolunu  i 
CotumnO    Aver«re  of  ptromUge  distribution  d»U  in 


'  Paatun  in 
pwitT  perkxl  I«8-t2. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    I  now  yield  to  my  friend  ^e  gentleman  from 

Mr.  DOXEY.  I  wUl  say  to  my  dlatint  uished  friend  from 
Illinois,  who  is  a  member  of  our  committee,  that  I  am  sure 
be  lealiaes  as  well  as  I  do  that  when  we 
stick  we  are  discussing  a  grave  and  seious  problem.  We 
discussed  yardsticks  in  iH-actically  every  committee  meeting 
we  had.  We  did  not  reach  any  deflnit^  agreement  except 
what  is  set  out  in  this  bill. 

I  may  say  to  my  friend  that  be  may 
yardstick,  although  I  have  not  heard  it  explained  here,  and  I 
may  say  as  one  member  of  the  commttee,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  missed  a  single  meeting  of  the 
never  agreed  on  it.    When  I  heard  the 


was  under  the  impression  it  was  a  conmittee  amendment, 


but  after  listening  to  it  and  knowing  it 


December  3 


:.  0/  partly  values,  1939-42.  and  of  acreage  and  value  sacriflcts.  1927-36  to  1938-42 


1927^M  acres 


1.000  acres 
(1) 


303,808 

r7.3S5 

62,617 

67,757 

I.M8 

1,405 

goi 

1.S39 
»4« 

139,120 

3,S«2 

S.000 

^893 


parity  vahie 


Percent 
0) 


r.ODo 

C3D 


100.0 

M.  9 

8  0 

11.2 

14.5 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.4 

.3 

29.7 

.8 

1.1 

10.5 

23.3 


10,300,000 
8,750,000 

1,  137,  500 
1, 177,  500 

800.000 

301500 

65.000 

47.  ,VX) 

250,000 

92,  SOO 

2,  977,  500 
2Ki,500 
41^500 

1,025,000 
2,112.300 


Pertsmt 


Acrea^  satTiflce 


Value  sacrifice 


1,000  acre'-  '     Penvnt 


(f) 


100.0 

&5  5 

11  0 

11   4 

7  S 

%0 

.« 

5 

Z4 

9 

2S  9 

2.H 

4,0 

10  0 

3a5 


24, 'is.-; 

7.  3S.5 
7  «!' 

110 


(«) 


25 
63 


100.0 

100  0 

2S  9 

•V)  .S 

21  0 

.4 


$1.1 100 
(7) 


444,992 

1S7.  *-01 

129.870 

46.998 

8.860 


4,528 


U  1 


900 
4,766 


Percent 
(8) 


100.0 

100.0 

42  2 

29  2 

10.5 

2.0 


.3 
1.1 


65,792 


14.8 


4,  6,  ami  3 


(9) 


Wi  0 

\l  6 

22.7 

2n  6 

IS  •> 

12 

.3 

3 

1  0 

3 

n  9 

1   3 

5    1 

11  0 


g'Zn  3-  V^.:^,^^^^^*t^^^  ?f«^Soa  goU.  Ibr  the  ^year  ,^r.od  193^2  an.i  nxrrent  par.t  y  price,  as  defined  in  H.  R.  8505. 
Column  5.  Excess  of  1927-36  acreage  over  assumed  ro«  Is  tor  1938-42. 


5  and  average  ralue  of  pra<iuctian  per  acre  in  ibe  10- year  per-. 
olunms  2,  4, 6, 8.  giving  equal  wetebt  to  each. 


:9J7-36. 


I 


I  CottMi  and  oottonaeed. 

>  Y«»***>'"i2^J^-,j„,^  equivmtoat  m  maaaurad  Jy  the  ratio  ot  tlM  oonthbution  ol  pasture  to  gross  apicultur'il  inccme  :n  tho  v^vs  1977-36.  and  b.^  estimated  for  the 


have  here  a  proper 


x)mmittee,  we  have 
amendment  read  I 


is  not  a  committee 


amendment,  and  being  such  a  grave  and  serious  problem 
affecting  all  commodities,  in  all  fairness  [  believe  the  gentle- 
man should  put  the  amendment  in  the  Rxcoas;  and  let  us 
go  back  to  the  committee  and  study  it,  t  ecause  you  are  ask- 
ing us  to  consider  here  (»ie  of  the  most  serious  things  in- 
volved in  the  bill,  a  most  controversial  issue  and  one  that 
affects  all  the  commodities. 

If  you  will  let  it  go  into  the  Rkxwo  aj  id  make  your  state- 
ment, then  we  will  have  a  meeting  of  the  committee  and 
work  it  out  and  aee  Just  what  it  provides,  because  when 
we  vote  on  a  measure  like  this  withou  any  consideration. 
regardless  of  bow  we  regard  the  gent  eman's  ability  and 
itDoerity,  it  is  a  serious  propositioa. 

Mr.  LOCAS.  I  ajn;>reciate  what  the  ( istinguished  gentle- 
man has  said.  However,  the  yardstick  I  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee, which  appears  In  the  bill,  was  1  ttle  debated:  it  was 
a4^t»Mi  unanimously,  and  I  bad  no  bositancy  In  offering 
this  as  a  substitute  because  I  inesumed  t  would  be  adopted. 
I  did  discuss  it  with  the  assistants  to  tfa ;  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  I  d<fr"*«*^  it  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  JoMBl.  They  discussed  It  with  b  m,  but  I  am  wining 
to  permit  this  table  to  go  into  the  Biooi  d  and  let  the  matter 
lay  over  untu  next  Moaday.  when  we  liome  back  here  and 
take  it  up  at  that  ttane. 

Mr.  DOZKT.  You  know,  In  regard  t )  the  apportionment 
of  funds,  it  is  always  dynamite. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  has  been  dynamite  qbice  tt  baa  not  been 
apporttoned  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOZET.  Tliat  Is  right.  IT  we  can  amend  the  bin 
and  make  it  better  I  am  for  it.  but  it  to  too  graye  a  problem 


to  vote  on  in  this  way.  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, with  the  genlleman's  permi.ssiun,  to  let  this  go  over 
until  the  committee  can  stud>-  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  have  no  objection  to  permitting  this 
aanendment  to  go  over  until  nexi  Monday  and  at  that  time 
return  to  the  bill  and  then  con-sider  it.  In  the  meant. me.  if 
the  chairman  desires  to  call  the  committee  t<:>gether  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  it,  that  Ls  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  may  I.  with  ihe  gentleman's 
permission,  prefer  a  substitute  request,   inasmuch  as  there 
has  been  no  discussion  at  all  of  this  section? 
Mr.  LUCAS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  entire 
section  be  passed  over,  with  the  privilege  of  returning  to  it 
later. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
amendments  be  in  order  to  the  section? 

Mr.  JONES.    That  leaves  it  wide  open. 

The  CHAIRI^IAN.  Let  the  Chair  state  the  gentleman's 
request.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent that  consideration  of  the  pending  section.  No.  5.  be 
passed  over,  to  be  returned  to  later.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  that 
would  leave  the  entire  section  open  for  amendment  and  for 
discussion? 

Mr.  JONES.    Jtist  as  open  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  chairman  withhold  that  request 
until  I  can  offer  an  amendment  to  the  section? 

Mr.  JONES.    Can  you  offer  it  and  let  it  be  printed? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     I  would  like  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  amendment  may  not  be  offered  when  we 
come  back  and  the  gentleman  has  a  chance  to  see  what  we 
have  done. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Then  I  wiU  withhold  my 
amendment. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  Without  obection,  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  JoifEsl  will  be  granted. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimoxis  consent  to 
insert  at  the  close  of  my  address  a  table  upon  which  this 
formula  is  based. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  suggest  that  that  re- 
quest win  have  to  be  made  in  the  House. 

•nie  Clerk  win  read. 


1937 


The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
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EIFECTI\E   TIME    OF   SECTIONS    J.    3.   AND   4 

Sec.  6  The  amendments  made  by  sections  2,  3,  and  4  shall  first 
be  cfTtrtive  with  respect  to  farming  operations  carried  out  in  the 
calendar  j'car   1938. 

GENERAL    DEFrNTTIONS 

Skc.  7.    (a)    For  the  purposes  of  this  act: 

(1)  "Parity",  as  applied  to  prices  for  any  agricultural  commod- 
ity, shall  be  that  price  for  the  comjnodlty  which  wlU  give  to  the 
commodity  a  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that  farm- 
ers buy  equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  such  commodity  In 
the  base  period;  and.  in  the  case  of  all  commodities  for  which 
the  ba-e  period  Is  the  period  August  1909  to  July  1914,  which 
will  also  reflect  current  mterest  payments  per  acre  on  farm  in- 
debtedness secured  by  real  estate  and  tax  paymenta  per  acre  on 
farm  real  estate,  as  contrasted  with  such  interest  payments  and 
tax  payments  during  the  base  period.  The  base  period  in  the  case 
of  all  agricultural  commodities  except  tobacco  shall  be  the  period 
August  1909  to  July  1914,  and.  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  shall  be 
the  period  August  1919  to  July  1929. 

(2)  "Parity",  as  applied  to  Income,  shall  be  that  net  aggregate 
Income  of  farmers  that  bears  to  the  income  of  persons  other  than 
farmers  the  same  relation  as  prevailed  during  the  period  from 
August    1909  to  July   1914. 

(3)  The  term  "interstate  and  foreign  commerce"  means  sale, 
marlcetlng.  trade,  and  traffic  between  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 
or  between  points  within  the  same  State  or  Territory  or  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  though  any  place  outside 
thereof;  or  within  any  Territory  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  Puerto  Rico. 

(4)  The  term  "affect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce"  means 
in  such  commerce,  or  to  burden  or  obstruct  such  commerce  or 
the  free  and  orderly  flow  thereof;  or  to  create  or  tend  to  create  a 
surplus  of  any  agricultural  commodity  which  burdens  or  obstructs 
such  commerce  or  the  free  and  orderly  flow  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rlco 

(6)  The  term  "State"  includes  a  Territory  and  the  District  of 
Columbia   and   Puerto   Rlco. 

(7»  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  term    ■Department"  means  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(8)  The  term  "person"  means  an  individual,  partnership,  firm. 
Joint-stock  company,  corporation,  association,  trtist,  estate,  or  any 
agency  of  the  State. 

(bi  The  latest  available  statistics  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  ascertaining  the  "total  supply", 
"normal  year's  domestic  consumption",  "normal  year's  exports", 
"reserve  supply  level"  "parity"  as  applied  to  prices  and  income, 
and  national  average  yields. 

PARITT     UNDER    REPUBLICAN    RBCrfirt 

Mr,  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  certain  observations  at  this 
point  which  I  think  may  invite  general  agreement  upon  this 
measure  both  from  the  right  and  left  side  of  this  aisle. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  pause  for  this  purpose  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  controversies  that  exist.  It  is  sometimes 
Intimated  that  he  is  a  reactionary  who  should  suggest  return- 
ing to  other  days;  that  we  are  not  in  line  with  modern  prog- 
ress if  we  do  not  keep  otir  eyes  to  the  front.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  commend  one  section 
of  this  measure  which  very  definitely  takes  a  look  back,  and 
to  agree  with  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  who  has  recog- 
nized the  New  Deal  heaven  as  prevailing  under  a  Republican 
regime.     [Applause.] 

THE  STATE   OF  MAINE 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  because  that  was  during  a 
period  when  the  State  of  Maine,  which  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  one  of  the  le.sser  children  at  the  table,  was  also  exercising 
a  very  influential  voice  in  the  national  affairs,  comparable 
almost  with  that  of  Texas  in  the  present  day.  It  is  therefore 
my  pleasure  to  commend  the  chairman  and  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  provision  that,  under  this  bill,  "parity," 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  nearly  ideal  relationship 
between  the  farmer  and  other  producers  of  this  country,  was 
found  to  exist  by  the  committee  and  by  all  those  who  have 
considered  this  matter  during  the  past  5  years,  during  the 
period  from  1909  to  1914 — curiously  enough,  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  16  years  of  Republican  administration  in  this 
country. 

During  that  period.  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  point  out.  the 
State  of  Maine  had  been  almost  as  potent  in  our  national 
affairs  as  Is  the  great  State  of  Texas  at  the  present  time. 


Not  only  did  we  contribute  a  Vice  Presiden':  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  Hon.  William  P.  Frye,  comparable  with  the  genial 
gentleman  who  now  presides,  tiie  Texas  Coolidge,  but  here 
In  the  House  we  had  also  furnished  a  Speaker,  the  great 
Tom  Reed,  and  a  chairman  of  the  Wasrs  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Mr.  Dingley.  of  Maine.  It  Is  gratifying, 
therefore,  to  find  an  administration  in  which  Maine  had 
played  so  important  a  part  associated  with  a  period  that  Is 
the  pole  star  of  all  agricultural  adjustment  efforts. 

Now,  after  all  these  years,  when  a  memorial  is  occasionally 
In  order,  when  perhaps  a  tear  may  be  shed  upon  the  memory 
of  those  much  abused  authors  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff 
Act  which  was  then  in  effect  under  President  WlUisim  Howard 
Taft,  we  find  that  throughout  the  efforts  of  the  past  5  years 
to  restore  agricultviral  parity,  that  much-maligned  Repub- 
lican regime  is  the  period  which  has  been  picked  as  the 
ideal,  with  one  solitary  exception  and  that  Is  in  the  case 
of  tobacco. 

In  that  instance  they  picked  the  period  from  1919  to  1929. 
when  again,  curiously  enough,  in  8  of  those  10  years  we  were 
having  a  Republican  administration.  Now,  I  do  not  say  this 
In  order  to  cause  discomfiture  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  am  not  quarrelling  at  this  time  with  this  bill, 
although  it  does  not  provide  for  the  major  crop  of  my  own 
State  in  that  it  neglects  to  recognize  that  potatoes  are  to 
be  considered  in  the  agricultural  picture  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  contribute  the  fourth  food  crop  in  value  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  \^'ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  Dingley  tariff  bill  was 
simply  a  miniature  tariff  bill  com.pared  with  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  bill,  which  caused  our  present  disparity  of  prices. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  When  was  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill 
passed? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  In  1930,  when  we  began  to 
go  down;  and  it  is  because  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  bill  that  we 
have  not  got  parity  prices  now.  I  think. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     Yet  the  gentleman  with  the  vast  major- 
ity on  your  side  of  the  aisle  has  left  that  law  upon  the  statute 
books  for  5  long  years. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Maine  may  have 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frcm  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the  gentle- 
man jield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  We  had  parity  during  the 
period  1909  to  1914,  as  the  gentleman  stated,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  we  got  it.  we  do  not  know  how  we  lost  it;  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  its  coming  and  nothing  to  do  with 
its  going;  all  we  know  is  that  it  was  a  mere  happenstance, 
letting  Nature  take  its  course. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Perhaps  the  people  will  ultimately  de- 
cide to  give  Nature  another  chance — or  a  Republican  admin- 
istration. I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  I  was  not  seeking 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  this  situation.  It  is  far  too 
serious.  I  have  heard  It  suggested  in  recent  years  by  some 
of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  over  on  this  side  that  he  who 
takes  credit  for  the  simshine  must  also  take  credit  for  the 
rain.  [Applause.]  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not  he 
will  apply  that  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  today  in 
America  as  we  face  another  serious  recession?  [Applause.] 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Apply  what? 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  slogan  of  the  recent  campaign, 
that  he  who  takes  credit  for  the  sunshine  must  also  take 
credit  for  the  rain. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Oh,  sure;  that  is  all  part  of 
the  game.     [Applause.] 
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I  am  very  happy  to 


Mr.  BREWSTER, 
recognize  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  serve  notice  i  that  potatoes  are 
not  recognized  in  this  legislation,  although  rice  is  included 
with  a  crop  value  and  an  agricultural  Lnportance  approxi- 
mately one-sixth  that  of  potatoes.  U  the  effect  of  this 
measure  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  earL  er  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  in  influencing  displaced  icreage  from  other 
crops  to  go  Into  potatoes,  then  it  may  well  be  that  potato 
growers  will  be  obliged  to  come  in  and  Esk  consideration  on 
a  parity  with  the  growers  of  other  crops .     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  LUCK    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  unendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Luc«:  Pi«e  12.  Une  21,  after  the  word 
"persona".    Insert    "engaged    In    gainful    oo  lupatlona." 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe 
that  the  committee  reporting  this  bill  f  ave  serious  thought 
to  the  phraseology  of  this  paragraph.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
parity  is  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  the  fa  "mers  by  finding  the 
ratio  of  the  aggregate  income  of  farmers  to  the  income  of 
persons  other  than  farmers.  It  applies  to  all  persons,  rich 
and  poor,  great  and  small,  wealthy  and  impoverished. 
Taken  literally,  it  requires  somebody  to  find  out  the  income 
of  every  one  of  the  125,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States. 
This,  of  course,  is  absiud.  it  Is  impractical,  it  is  impossible 
and  would  accomplish  no  useful  purpose . 

I  have  no  doubt  that  what  the  genleman  had  in  mind 
was  parity  of  income  with  other  worker  5. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of 
the  stockholders  in  this  country  are  women.  Certainly  :t 
could  not  have  been  the  intention  to  use  as  a  measuring 
stick  those  women  who  own  property  on  iy  by  reason  of  being 
widows  or  orphans.  There  is  the  reason  why  women  out- 
number men  in  holding  property  anc  having  income.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  committee  n  eant  to  have  them 
indufted. 

I  am  not  sure  that  my  amendment  will  accomplish  the 
desired  purpose.  I  would  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  it 
might  be  helpful  if  he  would  pass  ov;r  the  provision  and 
study  its  phraseology  and  take  it  up  lat^r.  As  it  stands  new. 
I  Eun  sure  he  will  find  it  a  chicken  that  comes  home  to  roost 
and  that  it  will  entail  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  annoy- 
ance without  accomplishing  the  purpoiie  he  seeks. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LUCE.  I  would  rather  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  he  chooses  to  answer  me. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  noi  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman suggests  would  be  practicable  f o  r  the  reason  that  this 
ts  the  same  jrardstlck  they  have  been  ising  for  many  years. 
The  effect  of  the  gentleman's  amendmei  it  would  be  to  require 
us  to  find  and  nimibcr  everybody  who  s  gainf  xilly  em  ploy  ed- 
it would  require  a  census  every  time  p«  rlty  was  flgiired.  and 
this  parity  changes  from  month  to  morth;  that  is,  the  yard- 
stick does  not  change  but  the  price  clanges.  They  took  a 
period  when  the  prices  seemed  to  be  fa  r.  It  is  an  arbitrary 
period,  but  the  parity  is  the  relationsh  p  of  the  farmers'  in- 
come to  the  total  Income  of  all  other  jeople.  Such  a  basis 
of  ascertaining  parity  does  not  require  i  he  taking  of  a  census 
to  find  who  is  employed  and  who  is  not  smployed. 

There  might  be  a  half  million  mon  employed  3  months 
from  now  than  are  now  employed,  or  a  half  million  less.  If 
we  hM  a  yardstick  that  required  us  to  know  the  number  of 
empioyed  or  unemployed.  I  do  not  thitik  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable, although  it  might  be  more  desi  -able.  A  change  may 
be  required  to  get  a  little  fairer  nethod.  but  certainly 
yoa  would  have  to  fl"d  oat  the  infmtiation  for  the  period 
1909  to  1914. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJectiCB  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  JONES.     May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  you  will  find 
out  those  who  were  gainfully  employed  during  the  period 
1909  to  1914,  or  did  the  gentleman  change  UiaL? 
Mr.  LUCE.     No. 

Mr.  JONES.  How  would  the  gentleman  find  out  who  was 
gainfully  employed  or  who  wa.s  not  away  back  in  1914? 
Mr.  LUCE.  It  dees  not  affect  that  at  all 
Mr.  JONES.  It  is  stated,  "Paxity,  as  applied  to  income, 
shall  be  that  net  aggregate  income  of  farmers  thai  bears 
to  the  income  of  persons  other  than  f arnv ts  the  same  rela- 
tion as  prevailed  during  the  period  from  August  1909  to 
July  1914." 

That  does  become  subject  to  the  suggestion  I  made;  that 
is,  you  would  have  to  find  out  how  many  were  employed 
and  how  many  were  not  during  that  period. 

Mr.  LUCE.  As  I  stated  to  the  committee,  my  amendment 
may  not  accomplish  the  purpose  I  seek,  but  1  do  point  out 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  finding  out  the  income  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  other  than  farmers.  It  cannot 
be  done. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  gentleman  understand.';  that  over  here 
in  the  definitions  we  use  the  latest  available  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Deparinifnt  of  Labor, 
which  Departments  continuously  compile  these  statistics 
and  estimates  based  upon  that  informaticn.  We  use  that 
as  the  metliod  for  determining  these  figures;  so  it  becomes 
absolute  and  it  can  be  fi2;ured  out  at  any  penod  what  the 
parity  price  is  from  those  statistics. 

Mr.  LUCE.  It  may  be  my  oversight,  but  I  locked  in  that 
part  of  the  bill  and  I  could  not  find  thai  information. 

Mr,  JONES.  I  refer  the  gentleman  to  page  13,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pace,  where  it  is  stated. 

ThP  !ate.;t  available  statistics  of  th?  Federal  Oovp.mmPn'  shall 
be  vised  by  the  Secretary  In  ascertaining  total  supply,  normal 
year's  domestic  conau.-nption.  norniaJ  year's  exports,  rrserve  supply 
level,  pairlty  as  applied  to  prices  and  Income,  and  national  average 
yields. 

If  you  take  those  you  have  a  flit  yardstick  based  on  the 
latest  statistics  which  they  have,  and  that  becomes  a  fairly 
good  method.  It  has  been  fairly  steady  in  the  past  and  has 
worked  out  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  LUCE.     What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  JONES.  At  the  bottom  of  page  13.  subsection  (b), 
lines  24  and  25.  and  the  first  three  Lines  on  page  14. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Is  the  gentleman  satisfied  that  so  modifies 
the  provision  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  find  out  the 
aggregate  income  of  the  people  of  this  country? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  th-nk  those  figu'es  arc  all  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  purpo.sp  of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
definition.  I  think  it  is  pretty  accurate.  This  same  defini- 
tion, or  practically  the  same  definition,  has  been  carried  in 
farm  bills  for  many  years. 

Mr.  LUCE.  I  still  persist  in  saying  that  your  definition 
is  impracticable  and  ought  to  be  modified. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  departments  calculate  the  total  income, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  LUCE.  You  cannot  ascertain  the  Income  of  millions 
of  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JONES.  They  have  the  figures,  and  they  find  the 
facts  as  shown  by  the  census,  plus  later  d'-velopmcnts.  and 
the  estimates  are  based  on  those  figures. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Does  the  gentleman  contend  that  the  census 
discloses  the  income  of  the  mc  re  humble  people  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  JONES.  They  ta';e  into  consideration,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  a  number  of  things  in  arriving  at  the  statistics. 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  stat,i.-5Lirs  and  I  woul  i  rather  some- 
one in  the  Department  of  Labor  or  Agriculture  who  handles 
such  matter  answer  the  question,  because  I  am  not  qualified 
to  tell  the  gentleman  just  how  they  arrive  at  th-^se  figures, 
but  I  do  know  they  are  worked  out  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
manner. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  2  mmutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN,    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  not  faced  the  other  part  of  my 
criticism  to  the  effect  that  persons  are  included  who  are  not 
gainfully  employed.  The  women  are  included  in  tihose 
figures.     Does  he  think  that  is  wise  and  just? 

Mr.  JONES.  A  great  many  women  are  gainfully 
employed. 

Mr.  LUCE.  There  are  only  about  3,000,000  of  them  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  JONES.     Well,  that  is  several. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Certainly,  but  it  does  not  compare  with 
si.xty  or  seventy  million  workers  in  the  country. 

Mr.  JONES.  If  they  are  not  gainfully  employed,  the  total 
income  would  be  included  whether  or  not  they  are  employed. 
If  you  know  the  total  income  and  you  use  your  yardstick,  what 
particular  difference  does  it  make  to  the  gentleman  whether 
you  use  those  gainfully  employed  or  include  the  others,  be- 
cause if  an  amendment  such  as  the  gentleman  suggests  is 
practicable,  then  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  vary  the 
yardstick,  because  we  are  dealing  with  the  purchasing  power 
of  one  group  of  people  measured  in  terms  of  the  income  of 
all  other  people  in  order  to  try  to  get  a  fair  relative  income 
basis. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  persist  in  thinking  the  provi- 
sion unfair,  but  if  the  gentleman  feels  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  it  further  I  shall  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  matter,  but  I  do  not  see  any  way  of 
improving  the  present  language. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw   my  amendment. 

I'he  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REILLY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike   out  the 
last  word,  and  I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  question 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Is  this  a  price-fixing  bill? 

Mr.  JONES.     No;  this  is  not  a  price-fixing  biH 
Mr.  REILLY.     Then  are  those  two  sections  any  more  than 
a  stump  speech  as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned? 

Mr,  JONES.  I  believe  they  are  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  We  are  endeavoring,  as  we  stated  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  bill,  to  attain  these  ends  insofar  as  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Is  there  anything  the  Secretary  of  Agriciil- 
ture  or  anybody  else  can  do  in  the  way  of  fixing  prices 
under  this  bill? 

Mr.  JONES.  There  is  nothing  he  can  do  in  the  way  of 
absolute  price  fixing.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  REILLY.  In  other  words,  this  section  has  no  mate- 
riality to  the  purposes  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  think  it  does  have  very  much  materiality, 
because  when  pajTnents  for  soil  conservation  are  made  they 
certainly  add  that  much  toward  parity  income.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  other  provisions  of  the  biU,  for  instance,  sec- 
tion 32.  which  enable  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  any 
or  all  farm  commodities,  or  the  payment  of  losses  on  the 
export  of  them.  Further,  there  is  authority  for  using  other 
funds  for  other  payments  if  money  should  be  made  available. 
Tlicrefore  an  increase  in  income  is  possible.  There  are 
many  ways,  as  through  loan  provisions,  through  adjustment 
provisions,  and  through  soil  conservation,  by  which  we  be- 
heve  the  income  of  farmers  wiU  be  increased. 

Mr.  REILLY,  There  ts  no  question  about  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said,  but  you  are  doing  that  directly  by  giving 
every  farmer  like  treatment.  However,  you  are  not  figuring 
on  the  idea  of  directly  increa^dng  the  income  of  the  farm- 
ers through  the  control  of  marketing.  This  portion  of  the 
bill,  I  take  it,  must  be  intended  to  be  attached  to  or  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  some  inflationary  amendment 
which  may  be  offered  to  the  bUL 


Mr.  JONES.  We  did  not  consider  any  of  such  phases 
because  our  committee  does  not  have  jurLsdiction  over  them. 

Mr.  REILLY.  These  two  sections  are  like  the  statement  in 
the  money  part  of  the  report  on  the  Senate  farm  bill  It  is 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  JONES.  That  body,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  has 
rules  of  its  own.  which  differ  from  our  rules. 

Mr.  REILLY.  I  am  not  talking  about  rules,  but  the  state- 
ment in  the  latter  part  of  the  Senate  report  on  its  farm  bill. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  know,  but  I  may  state  to  the  gentleman  we 
did  not  help  write  that  report  on  the  bilL 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MURDOCH  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment, 

llie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mubdock  of  Arizona:  Page  13,  line  23, 
after  the  word  "State",  insert  a  new  subsection,  subsection  (9),  to 
read  as  follows : 

"The  tenn  'trend  In  acreage'  as  applied  to  cotton  shall  mean  t(X 
adJtiBtment  purposes,  that,  if  In  the  next  preceding  year  there  haa 
been  an  Increase  In  planted  acres  of  more  than  10  percent  over  the 
average  of  the  previous  applicable  years  In  any  State,  covmty,  or 
subdivision,  then  the  number  of  planted  acres  In  such  next  preced- 
ing year,  plus  the  acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricultural 
adjustment  and  conservation  prc^ram,  shall  constitute  the  acreage 
upon  which  the  quota  Is  determined  for  such  State,  county,  or 
subdivision." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  a  point  of  order  on 
this  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  it  goes  far  beyond  a  defini- 
tion of  "trend"  and  brings  in  quotas  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 
Mr.  MTJRDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  amendment  at  this  time,  having  a  day  or  two 
ago  suggested  that  I  would  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
point.  The  amendment  was  offered  me  in  this  form  by  one 
of  my  constituents  who  is  an  authority  on  cotton  matters. 
Ilie  amendment  was  primarily  aimed  to  aid  the  new  cotton 
farmers  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  I  noticed  yesterday,  how- 
ever, that  the  committee  did  not  react  favorably  to  a  pro- 
posal to  give  special  consideration  to  those  far  western 
communities  which  practice  irrigation.  This  is  wider  in 
its  application. 

Mr.  FULMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of   Arizona.     I  yield   to  the   gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  FULMER,  On  yesterday  we  agreed  to  an  amendment 
which  gave  to  your  farmer  who  has  t)een  producing  1  or  2 
years  50  jjercent  of  the  5 -year  allotment,  more  than  you  are 
really  entitled  to  under  the  bilL 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  reminder  but  more  particularly  for  the  consideration 
shown  my  people  in  the  provisions  he  mentions.  Because  of 
yesterday's  action,  and  because  we  cannot  expect  more,  I 
hesitate  to  offer  this  amendment  today,  and  I  shall  prob- 
ably want  to  withdraw  it.  However,  before  doing  so,  may  I 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  grave  danger  that  we  may 
in  this  bill  so  restrict  and  freeze  production  to  a  certain 
locaUty  as  to  deprive  the  fringes  of  the  Nation  of  any  oppor- 
timity  to  develop.  I  am  thinking  now  not  only  of  the  far 
southwestern  section  but  of  all  the  areas  where  large  invest- 
ments have  been  made  in  new  cotton  projects  which  are 
likely  to  be  hampered  if  not  destroyed.  This  is  true  even  in 
the  Tenth  Congressional  District  of  Missotirt  or  in  some  of 
the  other  regions  where  drainage  areas  have  been  estab- 
lished. It  is  not  wise  national  policy,  and  certainly  not  Jus- 
tice to  the  owners,  to  destroy  expensive,  new  projects  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  FULMER.    Will  the  gentleman  3^eld  further? 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULMER.  May  I  say  also  that  we  give  the  gentle- 
man's section  this  advantage.  You  grow  quite  a  lot  of 
inch-and-a-half  cotton  in  your  section  of  the  country.  This 
cotton  is  exempted,  and  the  gentleman's  constituents  can 
grow  all  they  possibly  can.  For  such  cotton  you  get  twice 
as  much  or  more  than  you  do  for  short  cotton. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  same  proposition  has  t)een  passed  on, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  with- 
draw bis  amendment. 
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Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arlaona.    May  I  slate  now  that  I  ap- 
preciate more  than  I  can  say  the  courte  y  ol  the  committee 
in  giving  us  unrestricted  opportunity  tc 
Egyptian  cotton,  or  cotton  which  ia  more 
length.    I  am  awjtre  that  Arizona  Is  the 


produce  American 
than  IV2  inches  in 
I  inly  recipient  of  the 
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o  the  request  of  the 


of  the  fact  that  a 
n  was  compelled  to 
to  pass  over  title  II 


lave  a  definite  time 


benefits  of  this  provision.    This  long  cotton  needs  and  de 
serves  our  promotion  and  protection,      t  is  with  reference 
to  the  new,  short  staple  cotton  project^  that  I  am  appre 
hensive. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  tile  action  taken  yes 
terday  favorable  to  the  new  projects  an<  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  proiaably  the  best  we  can  put  in  this  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  ^'^^^'^^^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  view 
Member  who  is  vitally  interested  In  title 
leave  the  dty,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
and  begin  reading  title  HE. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject— and  I  shall  not  object— could  we 
fixed  to  take  up  this  title;  say.  tomornM  or  Monday? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  am  perfectly  willing  t4  agree  to  take  it  up 
Monday. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    The  first  thing  Moncfey? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  know  the  gentleman  lis  Interested  in  this 
title.  The  matter  came  up  very  suddenlpr  a  moment  ago  and 
I  hated  to  deny  the  request  of  my  colleague,  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  title  n  be 
the  beginning  of  the  Committee  sesslor 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  fro  m  Texas  asks  unani 
mous  consent  to  pass  over  title  n  nntp  Monday, 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Z>akota.  Mr.  Chilrman,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  does  that  contemplate  ttjere  will  be  no  session 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  am  hoping  there  wdl  be  no  session  to- 
morrow, because  I  feel  a  number  of  tiw 
to  have  tomorrow  to  catch  up  with  othe  r  things 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sooth  Dakota.  I  ha^e  no  objection.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  itjcivlng  the  right  to 
object,  does  the  gentJwwm  want  sedio^  202  of  the  title  to 
to  over? 

Mr.  JONES.  It  la  not  necessary  thai 
the  gentleman  i»-ef  ers  I  will  modify  the 
to  sectian  201. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Why  not  do  tti^t? 

Mr.  JOKES.    I  modity  the  request   tn  that  respect,  Mr 


taken  up  Monday  at 


Is  there 


that  go  over,  and  If 
request  to  apply  only 


TbB  gfiitlpuam  fnin 


The  CHATRMAN 
request  azul  asks  onanimoiiB  consent  th|it 
IZ  go  over  nntll  Monday. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chatrman,  reset  |r lug 
Ject.1  do  not  beUere  the  Cbatr  stated  fH 
reqiiest    The  gentleman  also  asked  thit 
first  VbiBf  Monday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Tt>  be  taken  np  tbie 
day  wben  the  House  eoes  Into  the  Oonpni 
Is  there  otajectkm  to  the  request  of 
Ttacas? 

There  was  no  ohlectkm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  win 
XL    The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COi 


Sbc.  203.  Tbe  powers  oonfarred  Tmder 
to  dlaoounge  the  prodoeUon  of  supplies 
ftclent  to  Tt^iTitAin  normal  domestic 
tcnnlned  by  tbe  Secretary  from  the 
eonsumptlon   tn   the  yean   1930  to   1929 
eoKmiAauXkm  tnereased  populatton. 
that  were  forced  Into  dankestle 


th  8 


hum  in 
recoiEls 


coQnanp<ilon 


ptxts  during  such  period,  current  trends 
tlon  and  exports  of  pcrtteular  commoditla 
•ataUtotea  available  for  donesUe  coosob  ptton 
•ral  daas  at  food  commndltlaB.    In  oarrylfic 
ibis  act  due  regard  shall  be  gtvu  to  the 


Members  would  like 


Texas  modifies  his 
section  201  of  tiUe 


the  right  to  ob- 
of  the  gentleman's 
It  be  taken  up  the 

first  thing  on  Mon- 

ttee  of  the  Whole. 

tbe  gentteman  from 


r«  id  section  202  of  title 


act  shall  not  be  used 
foods  and  fibers  suf- 
oonsumpUon  as  de- 
af domestic  hinnan 
tndUBlve.    taking   Into 
qoant^Ues  at  any  oooomodlty 
by   derJlnw   tn   ex- 


In  domestic  consump- 

and  the  quantttleB  of 

wtthls  any  gen- 

oixk  thfs 

malntOTMgWB 


tinxioiis  and  stable  supply  ol  agncxiltural  coniimxlities  adequate 
to  meet  con:.-\imer  demand  at  prices  fciir  to  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.   Chairir.aa.   I   offer   an  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Axnendmer.t  offered  by  Mr  McCoaMArrt  On  piige  15.  line  23, 
after  the  word  '■acf,  insert  "it  shaU  be  the  duly  ..f  the  Secretary 
to  give",  anc.  In  the  same  line,  rtfter  the  word  ■Tcgard",  strike  out 
the  words   "shall   be  given." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  a.'^k  my  friend, 
the  gentlennn  from  Texas,  it  he  ha.s  any  objection  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  JONIZS.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  language  of 
the  amendjnent;  in  fact.  I  think  it  rather  strtngthons  the 

bill. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Brbtaster  Page  15.  line  25,  aTter 
the  word  "commodities'  ,  LiLStrt     rrum  domestic  production." 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Under  the  section  providing  consumer 
safeguards  I  move  to  amend,  in  section  202.  on  page  15.  in 
the  twenty-fifth  line,  by  inserting  the  words  "from  domestic 
production,"  so  that  the  last  sentence  m  this  section  shall 
read,  as  amended: 

In  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of  this  act  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Rlvo  due  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  contltiuous  and  stable  supply  of  a^icuitural  commodltlca 
from  domestic  production  adequa:e  U-  meet  consumer  demand  at 
prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consTimerB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  may  feel  that  the  insertion  of  this  language  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  very  evident  objectives  of  the  bill 
in  simply  providing  that  when  the  Secretary  comes  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  we  have  adequate  supphes  he  shall  not 
take  into  ziccoimt  the  importations  from  other  countries.  It 
Is.  I  think,  very  definitely  what  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  must  have  in  mind,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  definitely  provided  in  the  bill.  At  the  present  time,  or 
under  the  present  measure,  this  is  only  of  concern  to  the  five 
commodities  provided  for  in  this  act.  and  I  am  siire  those 
Interested  in  wheat  or  corn  or  cotton  do  not  want  foreign 
productiOE  taken  into  account  in  determmin^  whether  or  not 
there  are  iidequate  supplies  available  for  the  consumer  in  the 
United  SLtttes. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemar.  yield? 

Mr.  BRJSWSTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANIDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Is  It  the  gentleman's  Idea 
or  does  he  concur  In  the  opinion  expressed  here  that  the 
American  farmers  and  producers  are  entitled  to  the  market 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  BRETWSTER.  That  is  precLsely  the  point,  and  I  have 
hoped  ths.t  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  addition  of  this  definition  to  place  It  beyond 
peradventure. 

The  ma.tter  has  been  brought  home  very  forcefully  to  me. 
Although  this  would  not  affect  the  State  of  Maine,  under  the 
provisions,  of  this  bill,  because  potatoes  are  not  included  and 
we  produi:«  very  largely  potatoes,  yet  in  the  year  1936  more 
than  1,00<D,000  bushels  of  foreign  potatoes  were  brought  into 
our  counlxy — 1.265,924  busheL>,  to  be  exact. 

This  year  in  the  first  9  months  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  Imjwrtations  of  potatoes  from  Canada  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  of  more  than  60 
percent  over  the  same  period  in  1936. 

A  shipload  Just  landed  in  an  American  port  this  last 
week — brought  here  by  a  Noru'egian  freighter  which  may  be 
of  double  interest  to  the  gentleman  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  Virgln;a  [Mr.  Bland],  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

We  have  in  this  coimtry  today  50,000.000  bushels  more  po- 
tatoes than  the  country  needs  or  wants.  The  Secretary  of 
Agricultu:"e  has  sponsored  marketing  agreements  seeking  to 
eliminate  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes  by  producers  at 
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their  own  expense — taking  them  out  of  consumption.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  usirg  thousands  of  dollars  of 
Government  funds  to  divert  other  edible  potatoes,  by  paying 
for  their  diversion  to  starch  or  :'eed. 

We  appreciate  that  profoundl>',  but  we  do  feel  that  Mr. 
Mcrpenthau.  who  is  trying  to  balance  the  Budget,  should  call 
togrth'^r  Mr  Wallace,  who  is  paying  this  money  to  retire 
potatoes,  and  Mr.  Hull,  who  .s  letting  down  the  tariff 
barriers  to  let  m  more  potatoes.  II  the  boys  will  only  get 
together  they  can  help  out  Mr.  Moreenthau's  dilemma. 
They  can  save  the  Treasury  a  gr?at  deal  of  money,  and  they 
can  do  ju.sticf  to  the  American  producer  of  all  kinds  of 
food  crops  and  the  American  ccnsumer  as  well,  because  in 
a  period  when  we  have  million;  of  bushels  more  than  the 
country  possibly  needs,  why  should  we  permit  other  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  potatoes  to  oome  in  and  force  more  of 
our   citizens   upon   relief? 

I  trust  the  chairman  will  accept  this  amendment,  which 
will  simply  mean  that  in  determining  quotas  we  will  not 
take  into   account   foreign   production. 

Mr.  JONES.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question? 
This  section  is  put  in  here  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer. I  did  not  want  to  put  anything  in  here  that  would 
bo  objectionable  to  the  consim  er  int-ere.sts.  I  would  like 
to  defer  to  the  gentleman  fro:n  Massachusetts  IMr.  Mc- 
CoRMAcKl    on   that.     He  helped  to  write  this  provision. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 
I  appreciate  that.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  agreeable  to  accepting  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  my 
individual  capacity.  I  urge  it. 

Mr.  JONES.  It  seems  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  producers,  but.  as  the  gentleman  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  this  feature  of  the  bill.  I  followed  his  draftsman- 
ship on  this  matter.  If  it  is  all  right  with  him.  as  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  New 
England  IMr.  McConMACKl  is  interested  in  doing  justice 
to  both  the  producer  and  consumer  alike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  LMr.  Brewster]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Cleik  will  read. 
Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  tobacco  provision 
is  thorotighly  worked  out  by  the  tobacco  subcommittee,  and 
those  who  are  interested  are  suiflciently  famibar.  I  wonder  if 
we  cannct  read  it  by  title  and  permit  amendments  to  be 
offered  anywhere  in  the  title  at  any  time? 
I  make  that  as  a  unanimous- consent  request. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Jones] 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  tXle  ni.  dealing  with  tobacco, 
be  read,  and  that  amendments  lae  then  offered  to  any  part  of 
the  title.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  consider  it  by  parts,  as  we  have  different  parts  as  to 
different  commodities,  and  tha".  each  part  be  disposed  of  be- 
fore passing  to  the  other  part.  That  will  limit  it  to  tobacco. 
I  intended  to  ask  to  waive  the  reading  of  the  tobacco 
part.  We  originally  had  these  -hings  in  different  titles.  Now 
we  have  put  them  all  in  one  title  with  different  parts.  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  request 
and  make  my  request  applicable  to  only  part  1  at  the  present 

time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  the  original  request 
is  reconsidered  and  withdrawr.. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unani- 
mous consent  to  consider  part  1  as  a  whole,  to  which  amend- 
ments may  be  offered.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  It  is  now  apparent,  by  the 
way  we  are  going  through  this  tobacco  section,  that  we  will 
reach  part  2.  on  page  28,  wliich  involves  field  com.  The 
passing  over  the  loan  feature  by  unanimous  consent  will 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  ask  unanimous  conaent  to  pass 


over  the  amendment  that  I  have  involving  farm  marketing 
quotas,  because  one  hinges  upon  the  other.  I  wanted  to 
take  up  the  loan  proposition  first. 

Mr.  JONES.  Do  you  mean  before  any  of  these,  or  before 
we  come  to  com? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     At  the  time  we  reach  the  corn  section. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  have  no  objection  to  passing  it  over.  At 
least,  that  can  be  dene  when  we  come  to  corn.    That  is  alL 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Re.serving  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  cannot  hear  anjlhing.  There  s^'ems  to  be  a 
private  conversation  going  on,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  request  is. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  request  is  that  part  1  of  title  HI,  dealing 
with  marketing  quotas  en  tobacco,  be  read  sunply  by  title 
and  be  open  to  amendment  anywhere  in  the  title  until 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    Tliat  concerns  tobacco? 

Mr.  JONES.    Just  tobacco. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Is  it  the  purpose  to  ask  that  on  other 
commodities  as  well? 

Mr.  JONES.  That  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  House 
and  what  the  status  is  at  the  i:me:  we  might  do  so. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  The  gentleman's  request  would  ex- 
tend to  the  middle  of  page  37? 

Mr.  JONES.     No;  to  the  middle  of  page  28. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  III  -MARKrriNG  Quotas 
Pabt  I  -  Maeketing  Quotas — Tobacco 

LBX;rSLATIVE  FINDING 

tiECTTON  301.  (a)  The  marketing  of  tobacco  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  basic  Industries  of  the  United  States,  with  ramifying  activities 
which  directly  ..Sect  Interstate:  and  foreign  commerce  at  every 
point,  imd  stable  conditions  therein  are  necessary  to  the  general 
welfare.  Tobacco  produced  for  market  Is  sold  on  a  Nation-wide 
market  and.  with  its  products,  moves  almost  wholly  in  Interstate 
ajid  fore  gn  commerce  from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
The  farmers  producing  such  commodity  are  subject  in  their  opera- 
tions to  uncontrollable  natural  cause.",  are  widely  scattered 
thrcushcut  the  Nation:  in  many  cases  such  farmers  carry  on  their 
farming  operatlors  on  borrowed  money  or  leased  lands  and  are  not 
so  Situated  as  to  be  able  to  organize  effectively,  as  can  labor  and 
industry,  through  unions  and  corporations  enjoying  Government 
protection  and  sanction.  For  these  reatons,  among  others,  the 
farmers  are  unable  without  Federal  assistance  to  control  effectively 
the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity,  with  the  result  that 
abnormally  excessive  supplies  thereof  are  produced  and  dumped 
indiscriminately  on  the  Naticn-wide  market. 

(b)  The  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  excessive  sup- 
plies affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  interslat*  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  (1)  materially  affecting  the  volume  of  such  commodity 
marketed  therein,  (2|  disrupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such 
commodity  therein.  i3l  reducing  the  price  for  such  commod.ty 
with  consequent  injury  and  destruction  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  such  commodity,  and  (4i  causing  a  disparity  between 
ihe  prices  for  such  commodity  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  Industrial  products  therein,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of 
the  volume  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  Industrial 
products. 

(c)  Whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  supply  of  tobacco  exist*, 
the  marketing  of  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof  di- 
rectly and  substantially  affects  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
In  such  comm.odity  and  its  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  becomes  necessary  and  appropriate  In  order  to 
promote,  foster,  and  maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  such  supply  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

DECLARED   POLICT 

Sec.  302.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Ckingresa 
In  the  enactment  of  this  part  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  tobacco  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  to  provide  a  reserve  supply  of  tobacco,  and  to  establish 
and  maintain,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  parity  of  Income  for  farmers 
marketing  such  commodity. 

Dtmrmotn 

Sic.  303.  Pot  the  purpoees  of  this  part — 

(a)  "Tobacco"  means  each  of  the  kinds  of  tobacco  listed  below 
comprising  the  types  specified  as  classified  in  Service  and  Regula- 
tory Announcement  No.  118  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
tximlca  ol  the  Department: 

Plue-ctired  tobacco,  comprising  types  11.  12.  13,  and  14; 

nre-cured  tobacco,  comprtslng  types  21.  22,  23,  and  34; 

Duk  alr-cur«d  tobacco,  comprKlng  types  S6,  36,  and  37; 
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Burley  tobacco.  can^rUdBg  type  31: 
Maryland  tobacco,  comprising  type  ST, 
Clgar-flllo-  and  elgar-blnder  tobacco, 
45.  46.  51.  52.  54.  and  55. 
Tbe  provl&lona  at  tbls  part  ihall  t^pplj  to 
■everaJly 

(b)   The  "total  «upply"  of  tobacco  for  any 
be  the  carry-orer  at  tbe  beginning  of  sucl 
the  estimated  production  thereof  In  the  United 
calendar  jrear  In  which  such  marketing 
the  estimated  production  of  tyjw  46  tobacco 
year  with  respect  to  which  the  determlnatlcki 
be  csed  in  lieu  at  the  estimated  prodtjctloii 
the  calendar  year  In  which  such  marketing 
mlnlngthe  total  supply  of  ctgar-flller  and 
(c>  The  "canry-orer"  of  tobacco  lor  any 


types  42.  48.  44. 
iruch  kinds  of  tobacco 


yoir 


clgar- 


calencar 
ct;ar- 
theretc  fore 


percent 
carry-  jver 


ywkPB 
lar 


the  quantity  thereof  on  hand  In  the  Unlte<l 
Ding  oC  such  marketing  year  which  was 
States  prior  to  tbe  begUmlng  of  the 
except  that  In  the  case  of  cigar- filler  and 
quantity  of   type   40   on   hand   and 
United  States  during  such  calendar  year 

(d)  The   "normal  supply"   of  tobacco 
domestic  consumption  and  expend  plus  111 
year's  domestic  consumption  and  05 
•sports  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal 

(e)  The  "xsoerre  supply  leTel"  of  tobaccd 
supply  plus  5  percent  thereof,  to  Insure  a 
domestic  consumption  and  export  needs  in 
or  other  adi^erse  conditions,  as  well  as  in 

(f)  The  term  "marketing  year"  oteana 
tba  perloc.  from  July  1  of  one  year  to  June 
fear;  for  all  other  tobacco,  the  period  from 
to  September  30  of  the  succeeding  year. 

(g)  '^CNrmal  year's  domestic  oonsumptloii 
ttke  yearly  average  quantity  thereof.  i»txiuoe^ 
that  was  consumed  in  the  United  States 
years  immediately  preceding  the  marketln( 
oonsumptlon  is  determined,  adjusted  for 
consumption. 

(h)   "Normal  year's  exports"  of  tobacco  sl^tU 
age  qtumtlty  thereof  that  was  produced  in 
exported   thovfrom   during  the   10 
preceding  the  marketing  year   In  which 
mined,  adjusted  for  current  trends  in  sucl, 

(i)   '^larketlng"  means  disposing  of  by 
gift. 

IfATIOMAZ.   MAaHXT'lNO    QTDdTA 


marketing  year  shall 
marketing  year  plus 
States  dining  the 
begins,  except  that 
during  the  marketing 
is  being  made  shall 
of  such  type  during 
year  begins  in  deter- 
btnder  tobacco, 
nfarketing  year  shall  be 
States  at  the  begin- 
in  the  United 
year  then  current. 
binder  tobacco  the 
produced   in   the 
shkU  also  be  Included. 
sha|U  be  a  normal  year's 
percent  of  a  normal 
of  a  normal  year's 


pioduced 


BhaU  be  the  normal 
Bxibply  adequate  to  meet 
I  ears  of  drought,  flood, 
of  plenty. 

flue-cured  tobacco, 

SO  of  the  succeeding 

October  1  of  one  year 


during 


c  men' 


marketing 
such 


sae 


be  the  yearly  aver- 

the  United  States  and 

years   immediately 

exports  are   deter- 

exports. 

,  barter,  exchange,  or 


con  tin  ling 


ann(  uncement 


th! 


804.  (a)  Whenerer,  on  the   15th  da^ 
year,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
M  of  the  begUuUng  of  the  marketing  year 
tbe  rescrre  supply  level  therefor,  the 
amoiint  of  such  total  supply,  and.  beginning 
marketing  year  next  following  and 
year,  a  nattonal  marketing  quota  shall  be  Ix 
marketed  during  mch  succeeding  nxarketln ; 
■hall  aleo  determine  and  specify  in  such 
«f  the  nattnnri  marketing  quota  In  terms 
which  may  be  marketed,  which  wUl  make 
tfurlag  the  soeoeedlng  marketing  year  a  supply 
tbe  iMtrie  ■oppiy  ler^    Etach  announcement 
later  than  the  1st  day  cf  Deeember  in  such 
-    (b)  Wtthln  30  days  afta>  the  date  of 
noonoement  ^Mdfled  In  subsection  (a)  of 
tary  shall  ccmduct  a  referendtnn  of  all 
•abject  to  the  national  marketing  quota  f oi 
whether  such  farmers  are  In  favor  of  or 
IT  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers 
Offpoae  Boch  quota,  the  Secretary  shaU. 
January,  anxwonoe  the  result  of  the 
■hall  not  become  effective. 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  determination 
any  marketing  quota  for  the  1938-39  marketing 
nation  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subeect  on 
diall  be  ma(te  as  of  the  15th  day  at  January 
later  than  the  1st  day  of  I^bruary.  and  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subeectlaQ  (b)  of  this 
prior  to  the  1st  day  of  liarch. 


ItllB 


VOtl  Qg 

pr  or 
refeiei  ulum 


AFPOaTTOWMKWT  OT  HATIOMAI.  MASK  (TIKO   QUOTA 


Sac.  806.  (a)  The  national  marketing  qu^ta 
Uabed  pisauant  to  the  provisions  at  section 
ba  allotted  under  subaectton  (c)   of  this 
tloned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several 
the  total  production  of  tobacco  in  each  State 
jmn  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
Is  azmounoed  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the 
previous  agricultural  adjustment  and 
■uch   adjustments   as   are   determined   to 
eorrectlon  for  abnormal  conditions  of 
■Btf  for  trcnda  in  produetlon  diulng  sui^ 

(b)  Ihe  Secretary  ahall  provide,  throogi 
iarmiera,  for  tbe  allotmait  at  the  maiketlny 
(less  the  amounts  to  be  allotted  under 
tloo)  among  tbe  tmnaan  prodoolag  toiiaeoc 
at  the  foUofWlng:  Pact  pcoduetlan  at 
mgatgaamoX  awallaW  Xer  tka  production,  c€ 


3H 
seilion. 


ye  IT 

oonaen  atlon 

le 
produ  rtlon. 
6-]  ear 


December  3 


of  tobacco  shall  be 

in  the  United  States. 

the  10  marketing 

year  in  which  such 

t  trends  in  such 


of  November  of  any 

ifotal  supply  erf  tobacco 

then  current  exceeds 

7  shall  announce  the 

on  the  first  day  of  the 

throughout   such 

effect  for  the  tobacco 

year.     The  Secretary 

the  amount 

of  the  total  quantity 

a|vallable  for  marketing 

of  tobacco  equal  to 

shall  be  made  not 

rear. 

Issuance  of  the  an- 

section.  the  Secre- 

firmers   who   woxild    be 

tobacco  to  determine 

o|>po6ed  to  such  quota. 

in  the  referendum 

to  the   Ist  day  of 

and  such  quota 


and  announcement  of 

year,  the  determi- 

(a)  of  this  section 

and  announced  not 

announcement  of  the 

section  shall  be  made 


for  tobacco  estab- 

less  the  amovmt  to 

shall  be  apjxn-- 

'<  ttates  on  the  basis  of 

during  the  5  calendar 

In  which  the  quota 

hcreage  diverted  under 

programs) .  with 

necessary   to   make 

for  small  farms, 

perkML 

local  oommtttees  of 

quota  for  any  State 

(e>  at  this  aee- 

tbexeln.  on  the  baais 

labor,   and 


practices;  ai.d  the  soli  and  oth^r  physical  factors  affecting  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco:  Provided.  That  except  for  farms  on  which 
for  the  first  time  in  5  years  tobarro  is  produc*>d  to  be  marketed 
In  the  marketing  year  for  wh.ich  the  quota  la  e.Tectlve,  the  market- 
ing quota  f^r  any  farm  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of 
either  (1)  3.200  pound.s.  in  the  ca.se  of  flue-cired  tobacco,  and 
2,400  pound;:  in  the  case  of  othrr  kinds  of  trbnc^o  or  (2)  the 
average  tobacco  production  for  the  farm  durlni?  the  preceding  3 
years.  adjust?d  upw.ird,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  equal  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  highest  tcbacco  bH.st>  acreage  established  for  the 
farm  under  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs 
during  any  cf  such  preceding  3  years 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  local  committees  of 
farmers,  lor  the  allotment  of  not  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  (1)  to  farnas  on  which  for  the  first 
time  In  5  years  Icbacco  Is  produced  to  be  marketed  in  tbe  year  for 
which  the  quota  Is  eflectlve  and  (2i  for  further  iiicrease  of  allot- 
ments to  small  farms  mentioned  in  the  proviso  In  Kutaeectlon  (b) 
of  this  section  on  the  basis  cf  the  following:  Lana.  labor,  and 
equipment  available  for  the  production  of  totxicco:  crop-rotation 
practices;  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affpcting  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco:  Prof^ded.  That  farm  marketing  cjuotas  estab- 
lished pursuint  to  this  subsection  for  farms  on  which  tobacco  is 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  5  years  shrill  not  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  farm  marketing  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  for  farms  which  are  similar  with  respect  to  the 
following:  L.and,  labor,  and  equipm«Mit  available  for  the  production 
Of  tobacco,  crop-rotation  prnctues.  and  the  soil  and  other  physical 
factors  afleci  ing  the  production  of  tobacco 

(d)  Farm  marketing  quotas  may  be  transferred  only  Ln  such 
manner  and  subj'=ct  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  regiilatlons. 

ADJtrSTMENT   AND  SUSPENSION   OF  QFOTAS 

Sic.  306.  (al  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  tobacco  v.'lll  not  make  a  normal  supply 
of  tobacco  f.vallable  for  marketing  during  the  marketing  year  for 
which  such  quota  has  been  established,  he  shall  cause  an  imme- 
diate investigation  to  be  made  with  respect  thereto  in  the  course 
of  which  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing  shall  be 
given  to  Interested  persf)ns  If  upon  the  basis  of  such  Investiga- 
tion, the  Secretary  finds  the  existence  of  such  fact  he  shall  an- 
nounce the  same  and  upon  such  annotinccment  the  amount  of 
such  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  Increased  to  such  amount 
as  he  shall  bave  determined  upon  the  basis  of  such  investigation, 
will  make  available  for  marketing  during  such  marketing  year  a 
normal  supply  of  tobacco  and  shall  announce  such  increased  mar- 
keting quota.  The  amount  of  each  farm  marketing  quota  shall 
be  increased  In  the  same  ratio 

(b)  If  th?  Secretary  has  rea.son  to  believe  that  any  national 
marketing  c.uota  for  tobacco  should  be  terminated  because  of  a 
national  emergency  or  a  material  Increase  In  export  demand,  or 
because  the  total  crop  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  coi;ditions  of  pro- 
duction will  be  substantially  less  than  the  marketing  quota  there- 
for, he  shall  cau.se  an  inimediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  termination  of  such  quota  is  necessary  in  order 
to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this  part  or  to  meet  an  increased 
demand  art'  ing  from  such  emergency  or  export  demand.  If,  upon 
the  basis  cf  such  Investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  term- 
ination is  recessary,  he  shall  immediately  announce  such  finding 
and  thereuf»on  such  quota  shall  terminate. 

PEN.ALTTE3 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  acquires  from  a  pro- 
ducer tobacco  marketed  by  such  producer  from  a  farm  in  excess 
of  the  marketing  quota  for  such  farm  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  50  percent  of  the  market  price  of  the  tobacco  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition,  or  3  cents  pjer  pound  in  the  case  of  flue-cured. 
Maryland,  cr  btirley,  or  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of  all  other 
kinds  of  tabacco.  whichever  Is  the  higher.  If  the  tobacco  is 
acquired  by  sale  the  purchas<^'r  may  deduct  the  annount  of  the 
penalty  ffom  the  price  which  would  otherwise  be  paid  for  such 
tobacco.  All  penalties  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Secretary  and 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  All  jjersons.  In  whatever  capacity  acting,  Including  pro- 
ducers, warehousemen,  procesaors  of  tobacco,  and  conmion  carriers, 
and  person;}  engaged  In  the  business  of  purchasing  tobacco  from 
farmers,  or  of  redrylng,  prizing,  or  stemming  tobacco  for  farmers, 
shall,  from  time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretary,  report  to 
the  Secretary  such  Information  and  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part.  Such  Information  shall  be  reported  and 
such  recorc.8  shall  be  kept  In  accordance  with  forms  which  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  any  report  made  or  record  kept,  or  of  obtaining 
Information  required  to  be  furnished  in  any  report,  but  not  so 
furnished,  the  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  examine  such 
books,  paptrs,  records,  accounts,  correspondence,  contracts,  docu- 
ments, and  memoranda  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  relevant 
and  are  within  the  control  of  such  person.  Any  such  penaa 
falling  to  make  any  repxjrt  or  keep  any  records  as  required  by  this 
subsection  or  making  any  false  report  or  record  shall  be  deemed 
guUty  of  e.  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  «  fine  of  not  more  than  $500. 

(c)  The  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
vested  wltli  Jurt^dlction  specifically  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  sectloTL  If  and  when  the  Secretary  shall  so  request.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys  in  their  respective 
dlatrlcta.  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  to  Institute 
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proceedings  to  collect  the  penalties  provided  In  this  section.  The 
remedies  and  penalties  provided  for  herein  shall  be  In  addition 
to.  and  not  exclu.sive  cf,  any  of  tlie  remedies  or  penalties  under 
existing  law. 

(d>  All  Information  reported  to  or  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
pxirsuant  to  this  .section  shall  be  kept  conrtdential  by  the  Depart- 
ment, except  that  such  information  as  the  Secretary  deems  rele- 
vant may  he  disclosed  in  a  suit  or  adinini:=;trat!ve  hearing  involv- 
ing the  admlni.stratlon  of  this  part 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  shall  prescribe  (1)  regulations 
wKh  respect  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  payment  of  th^ 
penalties  provided  for  in  subsection  (ai;  (2)  retru'atlons  wit.h 
respect  to  the  identification  of  marketings  of  tobaccos:  and  i3> 
nich  other  regulations  as  he  deems  necx-ssary  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section 

PT-BLICATION    AND    RE'aEW    OF    QUOTAS 

Sec  308  The  farm  marketing  c  uotas  for  tobacco  established 
for  farms  in  a  county  or  other  local  administrative  area  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  inspection,  and  may  be  reviewed, 
in  the  manner  provided  ;n  part  VI  of  this  title 

Mr  FLANNAGAN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  three  or  four 
perfecting  amendnifnts  that  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the  tobacco  group,  and  by 
the  legislative  counsel  which  I  diisire  to  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendm.ent  offered  by  Mr    Flannagan.   Page  21,  lines  10  and  11. 

strike  out  the  words  "for  marketing." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    FLANNAGAN.     Mr.    Chairman,    I    offer    a    further 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Am.endment  offered  by  Mr  Flannagan:  Page  23,  lines  1  and  2. 
strike  out  farmers  producing  tobacco  therein"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "farms  on  which  tobacco  Is  produced." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a  further 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

P-ase  23  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  the  word  "production"  and 
Insert   m  lieu  thereof  the  wcrd  "marketing." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  further 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PakTc  23.  line  15.  strike  out  tht  \ford  "base." 


The  amendment  was  agreed    o. 
Mr.    FLANNAGAN.     Mr.    Chairman, 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


I    offer    a    further 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Plaxnagan:  Page  21,  line 
7,  after  the  word  "referendum",  insert  "by  secret  ballot." 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  line  7  or  17'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  calls  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  to  the  fact  that  he  seeks  to  amend 
line  7.     It  .should  be  17. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  a  typo- 
graphical error.     I  modify  the  amendment  to  read  "line  17  " 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  stnke  out  the 
paragraph  beginning  in  line  15  and  ending  in  line  24. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  asks  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  to  withhold  his  amendment  until  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  Flannagan  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Pl.a.nnagan]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PLArfNAGAN:  Page  23,  line  16.  strike 
out  "established  for  the  farm"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "grown 
on  tht   farm  in  such  year  plus  any  tobacco  acreage  diverted." 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  e<plain  that  amendment? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.     Which  cne? 

Mr  ANDRESEN  of  Minne.sota.  The  last  amendment, 
which  changes,  as  I  understanc.  it,  the  farm  acreage  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  tobacco  to  the  amount  of  tobacco  grown 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  It  merely  clarifies  the  language  of  the 
bill.  What  we  are  doing  is  to  aid  the  small  fanner  who 
produces  under  2.400  pounds  by  restoring  his  acreage;  in 
other  words,  if  he  has  suffered  a  cut  in  his  base  acreage 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  or  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act,  we  restore  that  acreage,  provided  his 
poundage  will  not  exceed  2,400  pounds  in  burley  or  3,200 
pounds  in  flue-cured  tobacco. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  It  means,  then,  that  the 
small  producer  would  have  an  exemption  to  the  extent  of 
2.400  pounds  in  the  acreage  upon  which  that  is  produced. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.     That  is  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FLAI«INAGAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  committee 
amendment. 


offered   by  Mr.  Flannagan:   On   page  21, 
"referendum".    Insert    a    comma    and    the 


Committee  amendment 
line    17,    after    the    word 
words  "by  secret   ballot  ' 

Mr.  DEEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
.same  request. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  It  provides  for  a  secret  ballot  when 
the  referendum  is  held;  I  think  we  should  have  a  secret 
ballot. 

Mr.  DEEN.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  the  Australian  bal- 
lot? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  It  simply  provides  that  when  the  ref- 
erendum is  held  the  ballot  shall  be  secret  so  the  tobacco 
grower  can  express  free  from  restraint  his  own  free  will. 


Mr,  ROBSION  of  Kentucky, 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky, 
how  these  referenda  are  held? 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 


Will  the  gentleman  explain 
The  gentleman's  amendment 


provides  that  the  ballot  shall  be  secret.     How  are  they  held? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Well,  that  referendum  has  usually 
been  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  circu- 
larization  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  It  is  sent  through  the  mails, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  I  thought  that  was  dene  by 
the  local  committees.  That  is.  they  went  before  the  local 
committees  and  cast  their  ballot. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  think  in  some  sections  it  has  been 
done  that  way. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Have  those  referendums 
been  satisfactory?  Has  there  been  complaint  of  pressure  or 
fraud  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  so  far  as  my  section  Is  concerned  I  have  not 
had  a  single  complaint  with  respect  to  the  way  the  referen- 
dums have  been  conducted,  and  I  think  that  is  the  situation 
generally. 

Mr.  DEEN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.     I  jneld  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DEEN.  Will  the  gentleman  explain  whether  or  not 
the  secret  ballot  is  confined  to  the  landowner  or  whether 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  participate  in  the  election? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Anyone  subject  to  a  quota,  whether  he 
is  a  tenant,  sharecropj)er,  or  landowner,  will  be  given  the 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  make  It  possible  for  the  farmers  of 
the  various  types  to  record  their  vote? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Without  coercion  or  intimidation,  in 
order  that  the  expression  the  Secretary  receives  will  be  a 
true  expression  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  PACE.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 


, 


•^BlpniOTit  KvaUatiki  Xer 


ptoduuUon  o< 


orap-iDtaUlan 


I    uc   tue  auiy  oi  wie  Bererai   district  atvsnMys  m  their  respectlye 
<Ustzlct^  \U3dar  ttaa  dlncUon  oT  tJbe  Attocnqr  Osioral,  to  Htstituta 

I 


amendment. 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
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satisfactory 


Mr.  PACE.    If  It  has  been  so 
an  open  ballot,  who  has  suggested  all 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.    We  propose  to 
manner  that  It  was  conducted  before. 
Ing  it 

Mr.  PACE.    Tlie  secret  provisiozi 
dums? 

Mr.  FLANNAQAN.    No;  bot  tt  was 

[Here  the  gavel  feU.l 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOIL£AU.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 


Amendment  offered  try  Mr.  Boiixat7: 
all  of  lines  15  to  34.  Inclusive. 


December  3 


In  the  past  with 
this  secrecy? 
qoDduct  tt  In  the  same 
We  are  not  chang- 

not  in  past  referen- 

:  leld  in  that  way.^ 

on  agreeing  to  the 
ftom  Virginia. 

offer  an  amendment. 


Pace  21.  line  IS,  strike  out 


^ 


Mr.  BOnfAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a^  unanimous  consent 
that  my  time  may  be  extended  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Wiscoi^sin  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  his  time  may  I:  e  extended  to  10  min- 
utes.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

There  was  no  objection. 
<  Mr.  BOILEAn.  Mr.  Chairman,  ths  amendment  would 
strike  out  the  provision  with  reference  to  a  referendum;  and 
In  the  event  the  amendment  is  agreed  t  o  by  the  Committee,  I 
shall  offer  similar  am^TwImpnts  to  stril  e  out  the  referendum 
provisions  in  the  other  parts  of  the  bil  affecting  other  com- 
modities. 

I  hope  to  have  the  undivided  attentl  m  of  the  members  (rf 
the  Committee,  because,  in  my  Judgme  it.  this  pax»vision  pro- 
viding for  the  so-called  referendum  is  calted  for  by  this 
bill  is  the  greatest  threat  to  democracy  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  during  the  time  tjsy  at  ua  have  sat  in 
this  body.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  king  as  itnave  been  privileged 
to  be  active  in  the  politics  of  my  own  atate.  and  since  I  have 
become  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have  been  an  advocate  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  I  beUev ;  ih  the  IniUative  and 
referendxmi.  I  believe  it  is  well  and  would  be  well  if  we 
amended  the  laws  of  this  Nation,  the  y\  irious  States,  and  the 
subdivisions  thereof  to  permit  the  initiative  and  the  refer- 
endum. I  believe  in  giving  the  people  he  right  to  speak.  I 
believe  in  majority  rule.  I  believe  in  fivlng  the  people  the 
direct  responsibUity  and  the  direct  jHi  rilege  of  determining 
whether  or  not  they  desire  that  certain  legislation  be  enacted 
hito  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never  advocatsd  the  type  of  refer- 
endum that  is  included  in  the  pendlrg  bill.  The  type  of 
Tcf erendum  I  have  advocated  and  whi(  h  many  of  you  have 
advocated  has  been  one  that  would  p-rmit  the  submission 
of  a  question  to  a  vote  of  an  the  peopk  in  the  governmental 
divfskHi  affected  by  the  legisiation.  T  wae  of  us  who  have 
been  advocating  referendums  have  nev<  r  advocated  a  refer- 
endum to  be  submitted  to  only  part  (if  the  people.  It  is 
imdeniocratlc.  If  we  in  this  bill  subm  t  a  referendum  to  a 
part  of  the  people,  whether  it  be  a  rroup  of  bankers,  a 
group  of  farmers,  oar  a  group  at  utiht  r  owners,  and  when 
we  submit  a  referendum  to  any  numbe  -  less  than  the  total 
number  of  people,  thereby  stating  that  that  group  repre- 
senting leas  than  the  total  number  of  p  eople  have  the  right 
to  say  whether  or  not  an  act  of  Coigress  shall  become 
effective,  we  are  deliberately  flying  in  t  tie  face  of  the  Con- 
ittutioa  and  we  are  delibermteiy  caatiig  aside  the  fmida- 
mental  basis  of  democracy  in  this  coun  xy. 

What  does  this  amendment  do?  I  n  fer  to  all  the  refer- 
oidum  features  in  this  bill,  because  the  MrgvmeDi  I  advance 
y*th  reference  to  this  amendment  can  be  used  with  equal 
teroe  to  the  referendum  provisiaDs  with  reference  to  cotton, 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  so  forth.  The  bill  [irovides  that  if  and 
when  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  a  m,  wheat,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  so  forth,  grown  and  when  anc  if  the  total  supi^, 
the  cany-over,  and  the  new  crop,  eqoa  Is  or  exoeeds  a  cer- 
talP  fixed  figure  which  we  set  forth  iii  this  bill,  then  the 
Secretary  of  Agricnltne  dsafl  pot  into  Effect  these  markei- 
aofaraoviod.    Up  to  ths  t  point  I  believe  we 


are  acting  within  the  Constitution  and  we  are  also  acting 
in  a  way  that  Ls  consistent  with  our  views  on  democracy. 

But  then  we  go  one  step  further.  After  the  Secretary 
announces  the  establishment  of  a  quota,  we  provide  then 
that  the  Secretary  shall  submit  the  question  to  a  referen- 
dum, l^f erendum  to  whom?  All  the  people?  No.  All  of 
the  farners?  No.  All  of  the  farmers  producing  com,  for 
instanoj?  No,  All  of  the  farmers  producing  tobacco?  No. 
Only  tl-iose  farmers  producing  com  and  tobacco  who  would 
be  subj^t  to  the  quotas.  That  Ls,  only  a  part  of  the  farm- 
ers. Taen  it  is  further  broken  down  so  that  it  applies  to 
only  a  part  of  the  farmers  growing  that  particular  com- 
modity. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  that  is  not  a  democratic  referendum  and 
I  submit  if  we  can  give  to  the  farmers,  not  a  majority  of  the 
farmer;  but  one-third  of  the  farmers,  the  right  to  say  that 
the  deliberate  Judgment  of  Congress  shall  be  set  aside,  we 
can  also  say  that  the  will  of  one-tenth  of  the  farmers  shall 
set  aside  and  nullify  the  judgment  of  this  Congress. 

If  we  can  say  that  one-third  or  one-tenth  of  the  farmers 
can  nullify  acts  of  Congress,  then  Congress  under  such  a 
construction  of  the  Constitution  could  s-ubmit  that  question 
to  one-'Jiird  or  one-tenth  of  the  bankers,  or  one-third  or  one- 
tenth  o:'  the  utility  operators,  or  one-third  or  one-tenth  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  When  you  dc  that,  I  am  not 
prepare!  to  say  whether  you  will  have  a  communistic  sys- 
tem, and  I  do  noc  know  if  you  want  to  call  it  fascism,  but  I 
do  kno\?  it  is  not  democracy,  because  the  very  foundation  of 
democracy  is  that  all  the  people,  not  any  class.  shaU  have 
an  equal  voice  in  declaring  what  shall  be  the  legislation  of 
this  country.  We  have  established  here  a  system  of  repre- 
sentation by  which  all  the  people,  farmers,  laborers,  bankers, 
or  whatever  they  may  be.  have  an  equal  voice  in  electing  their 
Representatives,  you  and  me.  to  Uiis  body.  We.  as  Repre- 
sentatives of  our  people,  cast  our  vote  and  raise  our  voices 
not  in  behalf  of  the  fanners,  not  in  behalf  of  the  laborers, 
and  not  in  behalf  of  the  bankers  or  the  manufacturers,  but! 
in  behalf  of  the  people.  When  we  say  any  group  less  than 
the  whole  shall  say  what  the  law  shall  be.  it  is  neither  a 
true  referendum  nor  is  it  true  democracy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     I  will  yield  In  just  a  moment. 

I  submit  that  the  only  reason  in  the  world  thLs  provision 
is  in  here  is  that  some  Members  of  this  body  who  want  to 
Invoke  these  provisions  and  who  want  to  enact  this  law  are 
not  willing  to  assume  their  responsibility  as  legislators.  They 
are  unwilling  to  back  their  judgment  with  their  vote  They 
are  passing  the  buck  back  to  the  farmers.  Then  they  can 
go  back  and  say  in  the  next  campaign,  "You  farmers  may 
not  like  it,  but  do  not  forget  that  I  voted  to  give  you  your 
choice  of  whether  you  wanted  to  come  under  this  provision 
or  not." 

Although  this  law,  fixing  quotas  on  commodities  which 
are  the  necessities  of  life,  may  first  of  aU  affect  the  activity 
of  the  farmer,  nevertheless,  eventuaUy,  the  laboring  man. 
the  banker,  the  professional  man,  and  all  the  people  of  this 
country  will  be  affected  by  this  measure.  We  here  have  no 
right  to  surrender  our  responsibility  into  the  hands  of  any 
group,  whether  it  be  a  small  or  a  large  group,  and  whether 
It  be  the  farmer  or  anybody  else. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  I  go  out  for  my  cam- 
paign next  year  there  will  be  som^-^nd  I  can  visualize  one 
individual  right  now— who  will  go  around  my  district  and 
my  Jerry  BoUeau  was  not  willing  to  trust  the  Judgment  of 
the  farmers.  I  know  this  is  the  atUck  which  is  going  to 
be  made  on  me.  I  submit  to  you,  however,  that  I  am  con- 
vtoced  this  Is  a  parting  of  the  ways,  that  this  principle  il 
it  should  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous provision  we  could  put  into  the  law.  and  that  its 
adoption  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  principle  which 
would  come  back  to  plague  us  on  some  futm^  day.  I  believe 
this  provision  to  be  undemocratic,  and  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  bill.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unaniirous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman   from   North  Carolira? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BorLEAu]  objects  to  the  referen- 
dum feature  of  this  bill,  first.  l)ecause  he  doubts  its  consti- 
tutionality. On  this  particular  point  I  am  frank  to  confess 
at  the  outset  I  am  unable  to  ijoint  to  any  Supreme  Court 
decision  involving  a  Federal  stiitute  to  support  the  position 
I  have  taken  with  reference  to  these  referendum  provisions. 
However,  my  consideration  of  the  law  as  it  has  been  laid 
down  in  decisions  of  the  circuit  courts  and  of  the  State 
courts  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  hold  the  referendum  provisions  of  this 
bill  to  be  constitutional. 

In  the  first  place,  I  assume  ro  one  will  question  the  right 
of  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which  is  to  become  operative  and 
effective  upon  the  happening  of  some  future  contingency. 
I  likewise  assume  no  one  will  question  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  law  which  is  tC'  become  operative  and  effec- 
tive upon  the  making  of  certain  determinations  by  certain 
persons  designated  for  the  specific  purpose.  In  this  bill  we 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  certain  de- 
terminations based  upon  cejtain  statistical  information 
which  is  available  to  him  in  the  Department.  I  assume  thus 
far  no  one  would  question  our  right  in  regard  to  these 
provisions. 

However,  we  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  after  the 
Secretary  has  made  the  determinations  with  reference  to 
the  normal  supply  and  the  reserve  supply  he  shall  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  producers  ol  the  particular  commodities, 
and  in  the  event  less  than  two -thirds  of  the  producers  of  a 
particular  commodity  favor  the  imposition  of  the  quotas, 
then  the  law  which  we  have  pu:  into  effect  shall  be  inopera- 
tive. The  referendum  provisio:is  of  this  law  have  no  crea- 
tive power  but  cnly  the  power  of  negation.  The  two-thirds 
voting  in  the  referendum  do  not  in  effect  say  what  shall  be 
the  Federal  law,  but,  upon  their  decision  with  reference  to 
the  imposition  of  quotas,  we  by  our  vote  direct  the  Secretary 
upon  that  second  finding  to  make  Inoperative  the  law  which 
ujxin  the  first  finding  becomes  operative. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  such  a  provision  is  analogous  to 
the  local-option  laws  which  h£.ve  been  enacted  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina 
we  have  a  local-option  liquor  law.  In  many  sections  of  the 
State  we  have  a  dry  county  surrounded  by  wet  counties,  or 
a  wet  county  surrounded  by  dry  counties.  My  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  complains,  in  effect,  that  the  law 
is  unconstitutional  and  not  democratic,  because  the  people 
in  one  county  had  no  opportunity  to  vote  and  to  express 
their  opinion  upon  what  the  aw  should  be  in  the  county 
adjoining  them. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairmin.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  will  yield  in  just  a  moment. 

The  gentleman  takes  the  position,  if  I  understand  him  cor- 
rectly, that  all  the  people  in  the  dry  counties  and  all  the 
people  in  the  wet  counties  are  given  a  right  to  express  their 
opinion. 

Now,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  these  local- 
option  laws  have  developed  over  a  period  of  generations  and 
have  been  almost  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  this  country. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  Does  the  gentle- 
man believe  it  would  be  good  policy  and  advisable,  if  it 
were  constitutional,  to  submit  a  referendum  to  the  people 
regarding  whether  liquor  should  be  allowed  in  the  gentle- 
man's own  county,  to  submit  that  question  to  the  people  of 
his  county  who  drink  liquor? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     No. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  That  is  what  you  are  doing  by  this  bill. 
You  are  submitting  the  question  to  the  fsu*mers  who  produce 
these  commodities,  and  not  to  all  the  people. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  bill  affects  only  the  producers  of  the 
commodities.    He  would  say  that  it  affects  others,  and  they 


should  be  given  a  right  to  vote.  Why  should  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  and  the  candlestick  maker  be  permitted  to  vote  in 
a  referendum  which  provides  the  machinery  to  enable  the 
producers  of  a  certain  commodity  to  regulate  their  own 
business,  so  long  as  the  regulation  of  that  business  does  not 
adversely  affect  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick 
maker?  The  provisions  of  this  law  seek  to  establish  an  even 
and  adequate  flow  of  the  commodity  in  commerce,  not  with 
the  idea  of  unduly  penalizing  the  consumer  or  lifting  the 
profits  of  the  producers  abnormally  high. 

Mr.  CREAL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CREAL.  Provisions  have  been  made  by  law  for  labor 
unions  to  bargain  collectively  and  to  strike,  all  of  which 
means  withholding  the  production  of  labor.  Do  you  think 
any  labor  organization  would  agree  to  let  the  farmers  vote 
on  whether  or  not  they  should  strike? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  believe  they  would.  One  fur- 
ther objection  he  makes  is  that  it  is  not  democratic  and  is 
not  consistent  with  his  ideas  of  democracy.  I  take  the 
position  that  if  it  is  constitutional,  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
democracy,  because  it  permits  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the 
producers  of  a  particular  commodity  to  say  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  be  regulated.  The  laws  in  this  country  which 
are  effective  are  those  which  are  obeyed  rather  than  those 
which  are  enforced,  and  this  is  one  way  of  determining 
whether  or  not  this  particular  law  will  be  obeyed.  We  are 
not  here  dealing  with  crime. 

Mr.  LEAVY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  I  am  asking  this  question  for  Information. 
Does  this  provision  apply  to  every  grower  of  tobacco  in  a 
certain  given  territory  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  tobacco 
he  may  produce? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  The  gentleman  does  not  want  to  give  that 
impression  as  to  the  referendum? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  A  referendum  of  all  farmers  who  shall  be 
subject  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  all  the  farmers  who  produce  the 
given  type  in  a  particular  area. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the  amount 
produced? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  the  little  farmer  can  vote  with  the  big 
farmer. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  There  is  a  limitation  as  to  com  and  the 
other  products. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  not  as  to  tobacco.  The  voice  of  the 
little  man  is  as  loud  and  as  forceful  as  the  voice  of  the  big 
man  under  the  language  of  the  tobacco  section. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  But  when  you  get  to  wheat,  the  farmer 
who  produces  less  than  200  bushels  cannot  vote,  can  he? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  frank  to  confess  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  referendum  provisions  of  the  wheat  section. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  When  it  comes  to  wheat,  the  man 
producing  less  than  200  bushels  is  not  subject  to  the  quota. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  that  is  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  may  say  that  personally  if  a  famier  has  a 
natural  right  to  market  his  commodity,  and  lias,  no  method 
of  complete  organization  like  business  has,  if  everyone  who 
would  be  subject  to  a  quota  is  given  the  right  to  vote,  that 
to  me  seems  to  be  thoroughly  democratic.  He  is  the  one  who 
is  going  to  be  subjected  to  the  quota,  and  all  farmers  axe 
treated  alike  who  are  subject  to  the  quota.  It  lieems  to  me 
this  is  the  essence  of  democracy. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  quite  agree  with  the  gentlenuui. 

THere  the  gavel  f eUJ 
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Mr.  CXX^LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aik  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectio  i  to  the  request  of  the 
centleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  If  the  gentleman  wll  pomit.  while  I  am 
on  mj  feet  and  to  save  having  to  ake  the  floor  myself. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  has  covered  it  or  not, 
but  it  seems  the  only  decision  by  a  lourt  we  have  on  this 
particular  question  involving  the  Tr  pie  A  la  the  case  of 
Edioards  v.  United  States  (91  Fed.  (2d  ' ) ,  which  was  recently 
decided.  The  court  upheld  this  character  of  referendum, 
distinguishing  between  the  afflrmatire  referendum  which 
they  call  creation  and  a  negative  nferendum  which  they 
called  negation.  This  court,  the  7nited  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  upholds  this  exact 
type  of  referendum.  Itiis  was  not  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
it  is  the  only  court  that  has  decided  the  exact  question. 

iSx.  (X>OI£Y.  That  is  the  circuil  court  opinion  I  had 
reference  to. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    Mr.  Chairman,  wil  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  am  asking  this  question  for  informa- 
tion. I  directed  a  similar  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  the  other  day,  and  the  matter 
18  still  cloudy  in  my  mind,  I  confess.  Suppose  several 
communities,  or  let  us  call  than  groupments  A,  B,  C.  and 
D,  vote  for  the  quota,  or  a  multiplii  ation  thereof,  and  X. 
Y.  and  Z  vote  against  it,  how.  in  dne  national  economy, 
will  the  scheme  work? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  have  history  ts  guide  us.  We  had 
the  Kerr -Smith  Tobacco  Act  that  wcrked  very  successfully, 
under  which  the  farmers  received  fail  and  reasonable  prices 
for  their  products.  The  consuming  public  was  not  ad- 
versely affected  and  the  (jovemment  profited  to  the  extent 
of  about  $2,000,000.  So  we  know  hi  the  tobacco  country 
that  this  bill  will  work  and  we  have  f  ftith  in  It. 

Now,  one  other  thing  In  conclusion.  My  friend  from 
Wisconsin  takes  the  position  that  t  is  all  right  for  us 
to  permit  a  Department  head  to  mak  b  determinations  upon 
statistical  data  and  upon  such  determinations  put  a  law 
into  effect,  but  he  objects  to  the  sane  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ciiIUn«  or  Department  (rfBdal  asceraining  the  wishes  of 
the  people  who  are  going  to  be  moro  vitally  affected  than 
any  other  group  in  determining  wfa  ether  or  not  the  law 
Is  to  become  inoperative.  He  take;  the  further  position 
that  because  we  insist  ap«i  giving  tlie  farmer  tlje  right  to 
express  his  opinion  by  a  secret  referendum,  we  are  demon- 
strating cowardice  and  a  lack  ot  aurage  and  confidence 
in  ourselves.    I  do  not  agree  with  hltn.     [Applause.! 

THere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WAD6WORTH.  Mr.  ClMdrmai.  I  rise  in  sui^?ort  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  crhairman,  it  Is  apparent  tha  this  provision  for  a 
referendum  in  connection  with  the  tobacco  control — and  I 
may  say  also  In  connection  with  tie  com-  and  wheat- 
control  provisions  of  this  bill — brings  up  some  fimdamenial 
questions.  A  discussion  of  the  const  tutl(»al  i^ase  of  this 
matter  is  scnnewhat  over  my  head,  I  I  eing  a  layman. 

I  am  very  much  Impreased.  howeiw-,  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Wtscocsin  [Mr.  Bon.iAX7].  I 
believe  he  is  right  when  he  says  this  s  essentially  undemo- 
cratic. I  will  venture  a  few  observat  ons  about  the  consti- 
tutional side  of  it,  without  much  conidence  that  I  am  cor- 
rect but  merdy  to  indicate  In  what  dbi  ction  my  alleged  mind 
Is  groping. 

I  notice  there  is  a  quotation  of  a  decision  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  In  flie  minority  report,  to 
be  found  on  page  54.  It  Is  from  the  »se  of  (barter  against 
Carter  Coal  C^.,  decided  in  May  1936,  jy  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  case  Involved  a  refercndmn  vote  a  nong  the  producers  of 
coal,  the  object  of  the  referendum,  a  s  I  recall  it,  being  to 
aseertain  the  will  of  the  majority  of  t  ae  coal  producers  and 
to  compel  the  minority  to  yield  to  tha  ,t  will  with  respect  to 
the  opcnOon  oi  their  businesses.    Th4  Court  said: 
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That  the  po^ror  conferred  upon  the  majority  Is.  In  effect,  the 
power  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  an  unwlUlng  minority.  This  la 
legislative  delegation  in  Its  most  obnox'.oiis  form;  for  It  Ls  not 
even  delegation  to  &n  official  or  an  official  body,  presumptively 
disinterested,  but  to  private  persons  whoee  Interests  may  be  and 
often  are  adverse  to  the  Interests  of  others  in  the  same  business. 

Now,  I  assume  that  within  certain  txjunds  the  Congress 
can  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  "When  you  find  a 
certain  state  of  facts  you  may  place  this  law  of  ours  Into 
effect,**  To  that  extent  perhaps  we  delegate  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu^e  a  certain  administrative  power  If  he  finds  a 
certain  state  of  facts.    That  is  an  administrative  function. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  North  Carolina.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  C!LARK  of  North  Carolina.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
overkwking  the  fact  that  the  bill  itself  puts  the  law  into 
effect,  and  that  the  referendum  provides  that  one-third  of 
the  farmers  may  negative  the  law? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  was  coming  to  that  In  a  moment. 
In  other  words,  the  gentleman  finds  there  is  a  real  distinction, 
when  we  are  making  laws,  between  negative  action  and 
affirmative  action.    I  cannot  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  SmOVICH.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  smoviCH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  minority  report 
cites  the  opinion  of  a  Judge  which  corresponds  almost  to  the 
majority  report  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  N.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  have  not  read  that  decision.  I  can 
see  no  essential  difference  between  a  negative  decision  and  an 
aflirmative  decision  reached  by  a  referendum.  In  either  case 
you  are  making  law. 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  think  the  real  distinction  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  you  cannot,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, rely  upon  affirmative  decLsJon.  Now  they  are  trying  it 
the  other  way  around. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Now  they  are  trying  it  the  other  way 
around. 

Mr.  MICHENER.     And  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  cites 
an  opinion  of  the  ninth  circuit,  and  describes  that  opinion 
as  upholding  the  right  of  a  group  of  citizens  to  negative 
the  enactment  of  a  law,  and  that  that  is  entirely  different, 
essentially  and  fundamentally  different  from  tlie  right  of  a 
group  of  citizens  to  take  affirmative  action.  My  contenticwi  is 
that  no  group  of  citizens  has  the  right  to  make  law.  [Ap- 
plause.] We  cannot  delegate  to  farmers  or  bankers  or  pack- 
ers or  lawyers  or  any  other  selected  group  the  right  to 
say  "yes"  or  'no"  as  to  what  is  the  law  of  the  United 
States.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection  . 

Mr.  REILLY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Would  you  not  avoid  .=;ome^hat  the  con- 
stitutional difficulty  if  the  law  provided  that  quotas  would 
not  be  made  until  the  Secretarv  cf  Agriculture  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  agreed  that  they  should  be  made? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  cannot  see  how  we  have  the  right 
to  delegate  that  law-makmg  power  to  the  farmers.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  law-making  power  which  is  sought  to  be  dele- 
gated here,  even  though  it  be  in  a  necative  sense. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Even  though  this  should  be  constitutional 
delegation  of  power,  which  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  would  it 
not  be  a  bad  policy  to  establish  in  our  Government  that  we 
should  sulsnlt  these  questions  to  any  group? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Why,  to  m^— and  I  hope  I  may  be 
regarded  as  a  true  liberal— this  thing  is  vicious.    It  is  vicious 
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to  let  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  decide 
what  the  law  of  the  land  shall  be. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  the  first  instance.  In  this  particular 
case  the  Congress  itself,  the  duly  constituted  body  for  that 
purpose,  saj's  what  the  law  shall  be. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     And  that  ought  to  setUe  It. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Then  the  referendum  says  what  the  law 
shall  not  be. 

Mr,  WADSWORTH.     And  there  you  are. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  ninth  circuit  court  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  power  of  creation  and  negation. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  This  referendum  provides  in  effect 
that  if  more  than  two-thirds  say  "yes,"  that  shall  be  the 
law.  Not  two-thirds  of  all  the  people,  but  two-thirds  of  a 
certain  .selected  group  of  people;  yet  the  law  affects 
120,000,000  people.    There  is  no  getting  away  from  it. 

You  would  not  dare  do  this  in  any  other  field  of  activity. 
You  would  not  dare  let  dealers  in  securities  decide  upon 
what  regulations  shaU  limit  the  sale  and  marketing  of 
securities.  Not  on  your  life  would  you.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference in  principle;  none  whatsoever.  You  would  not  let 
the  lawyers  of  the  land  decide  what  shall  be  the  procedure 
in  our  courts  and  freeze  that  procedure  into  a  Federal 
statute.  Not  for  one  minute  would  you  let  them  do  it,  either 
negatively  or  affirmatively. 

Now,  let  us  get  into  the  practical  side  of  this  thing  for 
ju.st  a  moment.  The  tobacco  section  is  not  as  difficult  as 
the  others.  What  would  happen  if  you  were  to  take  a 
referendum  of  all  the  wheat  growers  of  the  United  States? 
There  is  no  limitation  in  the  wheat  section;  everybody  who 
grows  wheat  is  affected  by  this  bill,  and  every  wheat  grower 
in  the  country  would  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum. 
The  referendum  would  extend  from  Maine  on  the  east  to 
San  Francisco  on  the  west.  You  would  have  to  pass  a 
national  wheat  election  law  before  you  got  through;  you 
would  have  to  establish  means  by  which  the  voter  as  he 
approached  the  polls  could  prove  his  eligibility  before  you 
got  through:  you  would  have  to  establish  a  registry  system; 
you  would  have  to  set  up  complete  election  machinery. 

You  say  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  hold  that 
referendum  by  secret  ballot  of  all  the  wheat  growers  in  the 
country.  Why,  it  is  beyond  his  capability.  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  machinery  for  it.  It  would  become  the 
racketing  opportunity  for  half  the  county  agents  distributed 
through  the  rural  counties  of  this  Nation.  Each  county 
agent,  in  effect,  would  boss  the  county  election  and  would 
manage  the  affair  so  as  to  give  himself  more  per  diems. 

Mr.  SHORT,     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  think  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  absolutely  unanswerable.  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  two-thirds  could  perhaps  exercise  tyranny  over  the 
one-third? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Certainly.  You  would  have  elec- 
tioneering going  on  all  over  the  place. 

Mr.  SHORT.  And  the  Constitution  was  established  In 
order  to  protect  the  minority  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  one  question? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     I  have  not  sufficient  time. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  seriousness,  I  do  not 
think  we.  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  can 
embark  upon  a  thing  like  this  and  establish  a  precedent  of 
this  sort  to  allow  a  selected  group  of  the  people  to  nfOnn  or 
negative  a  law  of  the  Congress.  You  cannot  do  that.  It  is 
vicious.     (Applause.] 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  have  a  perfecting  amendment  to  that 
paragraph.    Am  I  not  entitled  to  priority  on  that? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may  offer  it  provided  It 
is  a  perfecting  amendment  to  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     It  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  offers 
an  amendment,  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HorrMAN:  On  page  21,  line  20,  after 
the  word  "quota",  strike  out  the  balance  of  the  paragraph  and  In 
lieu  thereof  insert  the  foUo-wlng:  "Such  quota  shall  not  be  effective 
unless  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  who  would  be  subject  thereto,  if  a 
quota  be  adopted,  vote  In  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  quota  by 
an  election  conducted  in  all  res^^ects  In  the  same  manner  as  Is 
required  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  for  the  election  of 
county  officers." 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point  of  order 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BorLEAul  and  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Wadsworth];  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  BoUeau  amendment  may  be  voted  down.  I  want  to 
try  to  improve  the  paragraph  if  I  can.  * 

The  announced  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  aid  the  farmer. 
Many  believe  that  while  it  will  put  money  in  the  pockets 
of  some  farmers  it  will  not  benefit  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

The  price  which  the  farmer  pays  in  return  for  the  bounty 
which  he  receives  is  the  surrender  of  the  control  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  land  which  he  owns,  insofar 
as  the  production  and  the  marketing  of  certain  crops  ts  con- 
cerned. This  being  a  free  country.  If  the  farmer  desires  to 
make  the  exchange,  it  may  be  said  he  should  have  that 
privilege. 

The  paragraph  to  which  I  have  offered  this  amendment 
provides  for  a  referendum.  Referenda  on  other  measures 
like  this  conducted  in  some  districts  have  been  a  direct  invi- 
tation to  deception,  coercion,  fraud,  and  oppression,  because 
the  ballots  have  been  taken  out  by  interested  persons,  and 
the  agent  who  takes  them  out  talks  with  the  men  who  are 
going  to  vote.  In  seme  plaices  and  in  some  instances  the 
fellows  who  are  not  favorable  to  the  program  do  not  get  a 
ballot. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.     Intimidation  and  coercion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  is  intimidation  because  the  man  who 
distributes  and  collects  the  ballots  also  counts  them:  and  if 
I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  ballot  and  I  vote  against  it, 
when  he  comes  to  administer  that  act,  if  he  follows  the 
precedent  of  the  President,  who  attempted  to  discharge  a 
member  of  a  board  because  that  man's  "mind  did  not  go 
along  with  his,"  do  you  see  where  I  would  be?  My  mind 
does  not  run  with  the  mind  of  the  man  who  is  administering 
the  act.  When,  therefore,  he  comes  to  determine  quotas 
and  benefits,  my  claim  to  a  quota  or  a  benefit  payment 
might  not  be  considered  at  all,  or  with  less  sympathy  than 
the  claim  of  a  "conformer." 

The  committee  was  kind  enough  to  approve  of  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered,  adding,  after  the  word  "referendum", 
the  words  "by  secret  ballot";  but  that  amendment  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

The  paragraph  as  written  provides  that  one-third  may 
by  their  vote  prevent  the  application  of  the  quota. 

This  amendment  now  offered  provides  that  a  quota  shall 
not  be  established  unless  two- thirds  of  the  farmers  who  will 
be  subject  to  the  quota  specified,  if  a  quota  be  adopted,  vote 
for  the  establishment  of  such  quota.  And  it  also  provides 
that  the  election  shall  be  conducted  in  each  district  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State  for 
the  election  of  county  officers. 

If  the  election  Is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  other 
elections  are  conducted,  instead  of  going  around  collecting 
ballots,  having  them  signed,  sticking  them  in  the  collector's 
pocket,  and  coimting  them  in  secret,  they  will  be  counted  as 
are  other  ballots.  There  is  nothing  wrong  or  unfair  about 
that. 

Mr.  E^fUTSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  What  provision  does  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  have  for  balloting? 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  None  at  all.  It  ^  left  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  county  commltt  «men. 

Elections  are  conducted  under  this  j  aragrai*  by  those  who 
presumably  faror  the  estabUshment  <f  a  quota. 

depend  upon  the  estabUshment  of  a  q  iota.    The. 

fore  personally  directly  Interested  in  t  m  adoption  of  a  qxiota. 
They  should  not  be  permitted  elthe  ■  to  supervise  the  elec- 
tion or  to  count  the  ballots  or  to  as:ertain  the  manner  In 
which  any  farmer  votes ;  for  In  their  hands  rests  the  power 
as  they  administer  the  act,  to  reward  <  r  punish  the  individual 
farmer  by  the  manner  In  which  thiiy  construe  and  apply 
the  act 

Tlie  unfairness  of  the  referendum,  as  provided  in  the  bill. 
Is  apparent  The  decision  of  the  Sticretary  to  establish  a 
quota  is  conclusive  and  is  final  unless  c  ne- third  of  the  fanners 
who  vote  oppose  his  decision. 

Why  should  the  Secretary  trf  Agrlci  Iture,  unless  we  intend 
to  make  crop  control  compulsory.  :  lave  the  authority  to 
establish  a  quota  in  the  first  Instance  ' 

Would  It  not  fce  more  In  line  with  oi  u-  form  of  government, 
our  method  oi  doing  business,  to  provide  that  the  quota 
aboold  only  apply  when  and  after  thos  e  directly  affected  by  it 
have  declcted.  by  secret  ballot,  that  thi  y  desire  it? 

It  will  be  noted  from  a  careful  nading  (tf  the  bill  that 
practically  every  provision  In  it  tend^  to  vest  additional  au- 
thority in  the  Department.  Tbe  decl  is  stacked  against  the 
independent  farmer. 

In  late  summer,  the  President  here  in  Washington,  appar- 
ently became  convinced  that  a  great  national  crisis  existed; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  called  the  Congress  to  meet 
here  in  special  seacdoD  on  November  15  to  pass  the  four 
measures  to  which  he  has  made  refei  ence. 

In  these  days  when  economy  is  needed,  unless  there  was 
an  emergency,  all  these  measures  might  well  have  rest^ 
antO  the  regular  January  session. 

But  the  President  saw,  or  thought  he  saw.  an  emergency 
which  could  only  be  taken  care  of  by  the  enactment,  before 
January,  of  the  fomr  measures  whlci  he  specified  and  of 
which  this  present  biH  is  one.  Arrivng  here,  the  Congress 
found  upon  its  doorstep  the  four  messures  which  the  Presi- 
dent deemed  all-important  at  the  tizie  the  call  was  Issued. 
Coogress  also  found  upon  arrival  tli  aX  another  child  of  the 
administration — the   direct   result   o:    the   administration's 

rape  of  business — had  come  home  to  t  le  White  House  door 

out  of  courtesy  called  a  business  reces  icm.  rather  than  by  its 
true  name,  "depression" — and  was  cla  noring  for  attention. 

Tills  foundling,  ill-mannered,  disturbing,  and  exacting  as 
it  may  be.  while  fathered  by  the  ad3  ninlstration,  neverthe- 
ksB  has  some  claim  upon  Congress,  for  Congress  acted  as 
Its  godfather.  And  here  we  are.  the  { odf athers.  And  where 
is  the  President  the  real  father?    He  has  gone  fishing. 

He  calls  us  from  our  homes,  fron  the  counsel  of  those 
who  might  really  advise  us  as  to  n^ it  the  country  wants; 
he  gets  us  down  here;  he  leaves  his  "yes  men"  in  charge; 
the  leaders  are  called  down  to  the  W  tiite  House,  where  son 
James  Roosevelt  reads  to  them  the  in!  tractions  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Then  the  President,  siiflferlni  from  a  toothache — 
and  we  all  sympathise  with  him— or  f:  om  a  headache,  which 
Is  more  llke^,  takes  a  yacht  to  southc  m  seas. 

These  Presidential  vacations  are  getting  to  be  something 
of  a  haWt.  It  may  be  recalled  that  In  1933,  when  the  coun- 
try was  faced,  so  the  President  said,  by  a  great  national 
crteis,  he  took  a  warship  or  two  and  s  tiled  to  the  Pacific, 

Last  spring,  whoi  John  L.  Lewis  ai  id  his  C.  L  O.  "raised 
heU"  by  taking  possession  of  the  factjries  in  Michigan  and 
helped  start  this  depression  on  its  wiy.  the  President  went 
down  to  Warm  Springs. 

TWs  time,  with  William  Green,  of  th  e  A.  P.  of  L.,  and  John 
L.  I^wis.  of  the  C.  L  O.,  and  their  cot  orts  staging  a  pitched 
batUe  in  Washington;  with  the  Natnnal  Labor  Relations 
Board,  at  the  request  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  c  ting  businessmen  and 
employers  before  It  for  trial  on  C.  L  O.  charges,  the  Presl- 
dait  having  caDed  Congress  back  in  ;  ipecial  sessicxi  because 
It  did  not  Jump  throu^  the  hoops  he  ;irovided  last  summer; 
finding,  when  we  get  here,  that  his  pi  uas  and  ^^'■^^m^  have 
miscarried,  digs  out  on  another  vacat  on. 


He  acts  something  like  a  boy  around  the  Fourth  of  July. 
He  sets  the  match  to  the  firecracker  and  then  runs  away. 
It  is  about  time  that  we  assert  ourselves  and  confine  our 

attention  to  the  repeal  of  those  laws  which  have  brought 
about  the  depression  strike  which  is  now  upjon  us.     [  Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gilchrist i  insist  upon  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  the  point  of 
order  because  I  misunderstood  the  amendment  when  it  was 
read. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opjxjsltion  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  interesting  discussion. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  anyone  knows  what  the  final  deci- 
sion will  be  upon  this  question.  The  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  certainly  would  be 
an  afBrmative  referendum,  and  therefore  it  would  come  within 
the  ban  of  the  expressions  in  the  Carter  coal  case  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  That  is  an  affirmative  referen- 
dum.   It  does  not  fall  within  the  Edwards  case. 

If  you  had  to  take  these  referenda  and  hold  them  as  an 
election  would  be  held,  it  would  be  expensive  for  all  practical 
purposes.  On  the  practical  side  of  It,  I  may  say  the  Depart- 
ment conducted  a  very  satisfactory  referendum  In  the  cotton 
area  in  a  very  brief  time,  and  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  it 
reflected  the  sentiment  of  those  people.  I  had  some  doubt 
about  it  myself  untu  I  went  through  two  or  three  States.  So 
cwi  the  practical  side  I  think  it  Is  a  good  way  to  get  the  senti- 
ment of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Could  Intimidation  and  coercion  be  used? 

Mr.  JONES,  "niere  is  no  intimidation  or  coercion  that  I 
have  heard  anything  about.  There  may  have  been  sporadic 
instances,  but  there  was  no  intimidation  or  coercion  of  a 
general  natiire. 

This  very  question,  raised  in  the  Edwards  case,  is  a  very 
interesting  distinction.  That  is  the  only  decision,  so  far  as 
I  know,  on  the  specific  subject.  The  court  distingxiLshes  the 
Carter  Coal  case,  in  which  the  affirmative  referendiun  is  con- 
demned by  saying  that  the  principle  of  the  Carter  case  does 
not  apply  where  the  act  done  is  one  of  negation.  I  think 
there  is  a  distinction.  Whether  it  is  one  that  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court  or  not  I  do  not  know.  The 
effect  of  an  affirmative  referendum  is  to  some  degree  the 
determination  of  the  question  of  whether  a  law  shaU  ever 
become  operative.  This  referendum  would  not  repeal  the 
law.  It  would  simply  be  a  condition  under  which  a  provi- 
sion of  law  otherwise  made  effective  under  the  law  would 
become  inoperative  for  that  particular  year. 

It  is  paralleled  in  a  number  of  instances.  For  instance, 
my  State,  and  I  am  sure  other  States,  passed  a  general  irri- 
gaUon  or  drainage  district  law  under  which  a  vote  is  had 
in  the  district  of  the  farmers  and  landowners  living  in  the 
district.  If  a  specified  majority  vote  Uiat  that  law  shaU 
become  applicable,  they  can  organize  and  make  it  operative. 
But  if  more  than  a  certain  percentage  vote  adversely,  the 
operation  of  the  law  in  that  section  Is  negatived.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  a  parallel,  because  if  they  come  in  and  vote 
accordingly  and  the  law  becomes  operative,  then  all  the 
farmers  In  the  district  are  affected.  The  same  thing  Is  true 
frequently  in  connection  with  general  municipal  corpora- 
tion laws.  Under  thase  laws,  a  community  may  vote  or  a 
municipal  charter  may  be  changed  from  an  individual  char- 
ter to  a  charter  under  the  general  law.  Charters  have  been 
changed,  not  by  action  or  the  vote  of  all  the  people  but 
changed  sometimes  by  the  action  of  the  vote  of  the  board  of 
aldermen,  if  that  mode  is  specified  by  ihe  terms  of  tiie  law. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  can  say  definitely  that  this  particular 
provision  is  subject  to  the  objection  mentioned.  I  do  say 
where  farmers  are  so  vitally  affected  in  the  marketing  of 
theh:  products  as  they  are  by  these  quotas,  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  as  a  condition,  not  by  repeal  of  the  law  but  as  a  con- 
dition, to  the  continued  operative  effect  of  the  law  for  that 
year  a  negative  referendum  may  intervene. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
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Mr.  LEAVT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecticm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEAVY.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Is  the  imit  that  votes  in  these  referendums 
a  national  unit? 

Mr.  JONES.  It  is  a  unit  of  all  those  who  would  be  subject 
to  the  quota. 

Mr.  LEAVY.    Throughout  the  Nation? 

Mr.  JONES.    Throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Then  taking  wheat,  for  example.  If  Texas, 
having  many  more  people  than  the  State  of  Washington, 
voted  nearly  unanimously  for  it  and  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton unanimously  against  it,  that  would  mean  the  farmers  of 
Washington  would  have  imposed  upon  them  the  ideas  of  the 
people  of  another  State? 

Mr.  JONES.  The  same  thing  wcHild  be  true  in  the  election 
of  a  President  or  Vice  President. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  The  gentleman's  answer  is  in  the  affirmative 
then? 

Mr.  JONES.  Of  course,  it  is  as  national  as  the  production 
of  that  commodity  or  it  is  as  regional  as  the  production  of 
the  commodity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HoftmanI. 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment   offered    by    the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin     LMr. 

BOILEAUi. 

THX    RXraaCNDTTM    AMD    DSMOOLACT 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  am  not  exactly  sure  what  definition  of 
democracy  aj^jeals  to  the  gentleman  frtMn  Wisconsin,  but 
it  certainly  seems  to  me  we  are  here  facing  a  fundamental 
decision  with  respect  to  the  whole  act.  It  certainly  illus- 
trates what  a  tangled  web  we  get  into  when  we  attempt  to 
deal  with  questions  as  involved  as  this.  We  must  consider 
the  question  of  democracy  with  relation  to  the  entire  act. 

Under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  a 
man  can  stay  out  or  come  in  as  he  pleases.  If  he  comes 
in.  he  gets  benefit  payments,  but  under  the  •  marketing  quota 
sections  of  this  bill  once  the  quotas  are  established  the  man 
who  does  not  choose  to  come  in  under  soil  conservation  or 
anything  else  is  boimd  to  come  in.  He  has  no  choice.  His 
only  chance  to  choose  is  the  referendum. 

The  question  we  are  going  to  settle  here  is  whether  or  not 
a  man's  right  to  plant  as  much  as  he  wants  and  what  he 
wants  on  the  land  he  farms,  the  title  to  which  may  be  in  his 
own  name,  is  to  be  determined  by  somebody  sitting  in  Wash- 
ington, by  one  man,  or  whether  the  operation  of  the  market- 
ing quota  is  to  be  determined  by  at  least  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
those  who  participate  in  the  election. 

Neither  of  these  may  be  piu"e  democracy.  I  am  willing  to 
grant  that  the  second  method  may  not  be  pure  democracy. 
However,  as  between  the  two,  between  letting  one  man  say 
when  these  marketing  quot&i  shall  come  into  operation  de- 
termining whether  a  man  sliall  or  shall  not  plant  what  he 
chooses  to  plant  on  his  own  land,  and  the  method  of  a 
referendum,  I  prefer  the  latttT. 

Using  100  as  an  illustration,  suppose  only  60  men  take 
part  in  a  referendum,  then  43  men  voting  for  the  quota  S3rs- 
tem  can  put  it  into  operation  and  21  men  can  stop  It.  Forty 
would  not  be  a  majority  of  all  the  farmers,  assuming  100  as 
the  base,  yet  that  minority  could  put  into  operation  market- 
ing quotas  which  would  be  binding  upon  the  20  who  voted 
"no"  and  also  on  the  40  people  who  stayed  at  home  and  did 
not  take  part  in  the  election  and  who  never  i4)plied  for  and 
never  came  under  soil-conseivatlon  acreage  allotment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  LUCAS.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Is  very 
gravely  disturbed,  apparently,  judging  from  his  remarks, 
about  fascism  entering  this  country  through  this  kind  of  a 
program.  Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  fascism 
will  enter  this  country  more  nearly  through  the  delegation  of 
powers  to  one  man  than  the  delegation  of  powers  to  a  group 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  certainly  do  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  believe  that  delegation  of  such  power  to  one 
man  neither  responsible  nor  responsive  to  the  people  is  the 
essence  of  fascism. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  gentleman  was  going  to 
yield  to  me,  but  he  did  not,  and  my  time  is  practically  ex- 
hausted. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  intended  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  but 
did  not  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  One  ssrstem  may  be  fascism 
and  the  other  may  be  bolshevlsm.  I  do  not  know  about  that, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  set  up  a  quota  system  which  wHl 
apply  to  the  men  who  do  not  even  vote,  when  it  comes  to 
choosing  between  letting  one  man  say  when  farmers  go 
under  a  rigid  quota  system  with  all  the  penalties  this  bill 
provides,  between  letting  one  man  decide  and  letting  all  the 
farmers  participate  in  that  decision,  let  us  at  least  give  them 
a  chance  to  say  whether  or  not  they  want  to  put  their  heads 
in  the  noose.     [Applause] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want,  first,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  establishing  any 
precedent  by  this  legislation,  because  as  long  ago  as  1935 
we  passed  the  A.  A.  A.  amendments,  which  contained  an 
almost  precisely  similar  provision  applying  to  agreements 
and  marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  This  law  is  still  in  effect,  and  a  decision  under  that 
act  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Ninth  Circuit 
has  been  cited  here  as  the  Edwards  case. 

I  must  confess  I  cannot  share  the  fears  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Boileau]  as  to  what  a  situation  of  this 
kind  may  lead  to;  neither  do  I  feel  this  typo  of  legislation 
Is  out  of  harmony  with  legislation  we  have  had  throughout  the 
history  of  this  country  along  the  line  of  local  option.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  attempted  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  power  granted  here  and  the  ordinary  local-option 
election,  and  he  has  distinguished  between  those  cases  by 
saying  everyone  can  vote  in  a  local-option  election,  but  only 
those  who  are  producers  of  the  commodity  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  order  can  vote  on  a  particular  question.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  distinction  there.  In  a  local-option 
election  we  let  everyone  vote  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
result  of  the  election,  for  that  is  the  theory.  We  want  to 
get  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  affected  to  vote  on  the 
question,  no  matter  whether  it  concerns  a  liquor  law,  organ- 
izing a  drainage  district,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  people 
who  are  to  be  affected  are  there  given  the  right  to  pass  on 
the  matter.    In  this  case  we  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOPE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  if  this 
bin  becomes  a  law  and  is  carried  out  the  consmner  will  not  be 
affected? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  am  talking  about  a  marketing  quota  which 
will  go  into  effect  under  this  act. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  not  that  raise  the  price  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  HOPE.  We  do  not  know  whether  It  will  or  not.  That 
Is  not  primarily  the  effect.  I  am  talking  about  the  effect  on 
the  individual.  If  this  marketing  quota  goes  into  effect,  the 
Individual  producer  will  be  restrained  from  exercising  the 
right  he  would  otherwise  have  to  seU  his  entire  crop.  He  is 
the  man  who  is  directly  affected.  Therefore  we  say  that 
because  he  is  directly  siffected  he  has  the  right  to  vote  on  that 
question,  just  as  everyone  who  is  to  be  directly  affected  under 
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a  local-option  law  has  the  right  to  vots  on  that  particular 
question. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  decision  of  the  court 
In  the  Edwards  case  because  it  did  distinguish  that  case  from 
the  Carter  Coal  Co.  case.  However,  in  Ithe  Carter  Coal  Co. 
case,  under  the  original  QufTey  Coal  Act,  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  and  a  majority  of  the  miner  in  a  given  district 
were  given  the  power  to  make  the  orde  rs.  This  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases.  Here  tte  Secretary  is  given 
the  power  to  make  the  order  when  he  fin  ds  that  certain  con- 
ditions exist.  The  law  itself  states  the  conditions  which  must 
exist  and  the  nature  of  the  order  to  be  m  ade.  The  producers 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  thos  j  things.  The  quota 
does  not  actually  go  into  effect,  howevei.  if  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  producers  oppose  it.  The  d<  cislon  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  the  Edwards  case  is  t  ae  only  one  directly 
in  point.  The  contention  is  made  that  c  n  the  general  ques- 
tion involved  the  weight  of  authority  is  tlie  other  way.  How- 
ever true  that  may  be.  the  Edwards  case  is  good  law  on  this 
point  unless  and  until  reversed  by  the  Si  preme  Court,  Very 
likely  the  case  will  come  before  the  Supre  ne  Court  before  the 
regular  session  of  Congress  adjourns.  Air  lost  certainly  before 
quotas  can  be  put  into  effect  under  the  act,  if  the  Supreme 
Court  should  reverse  the  Edwards  case,  then  Congress  can 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  amending 
this  law. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unai  limous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  imendments  thereto 
close  in  25  minutes,  and  may  I  say  in  th  s  connection  that  I 
would  like  for  every  one  possible  to  stay  hi  re  until  the  amend- 
ment is  disposed?  It  is  proposed  that  t  tie  Committee  shall 
rise  as  soon  as  these  referendum  amemments  are  disposed 
at. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  McCormack)  .  '  Tie  gentleman  from 
Texas  asks  unanimous  consent  that  all  de  >ate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  an  amendments  thereto  close  in  25  minutes.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  A2>a3RESEN  of  MinnesoU.  Res€r\  ing  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, the  request  applies  to  the  amendn  ent  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  B<ulxajJ  and  all  amend- 
ments to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes;  I  believe  the  amend  nent  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  been  disposed  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  U  t  the  request  of  ihe 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  support  of  the 
Boileau  amendment,  because  I  believe  the  referendum  fea- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  bill  is  clearly  imc  )nstitutional.  Pur- 
thennore.  I  think  the  imconstitutionality  of  that  part  of  it 
will  carry  down  the  entire  nftHnnfti  markjttng  quota. 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  whi  Ji  this  violates  of 
course,  Is  UUe  I.  which  iHtihibitB  the  delei  ation  of  legislative 
power.  On  last  Monday  I  made  a  statem  ent  on  the  subject 
I  dted  certain  cases  to  which  I  then  refer -ed,  cases  that  hold 
that  legislative  power  tba.i  has  been  delegs  tted  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  may  not  be  redelegated  to  the  people  any 
more  than  judicial  power  or  Executive  poorer  may  be  redele- 
gated to  the  pet^le. 

Now,  we  have  heard  s«»nething  aboat  a  hses  Involving  local 
referenda.  Tliose  cases  are  not  authorttj  in  this  situation. 
•nioae  cases  are  explained  by  the  Anglo-f  iucon  type  of  gov- 
ernment that  we  took  over  when  we  ado  jted  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  is  said  further  in  defense  of  this  attempted  referendum 
that  it  is  a  referendum  of  negation;  that  O  )ngress  first  passes 
a  complete  law  and  then  gives  the  people  iie  right  to  affirm 
or  deny  the  law.  Tlie  answer  to  this,  in  mj  judgment,  is  two- 
fold. First,  we  do  no  such  thing  in  this  1  »w  and,  second,  il 
we  did  it  would  make  no  difference  anywa; '. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  wwding  of  t  le  1^  on  page  21. 
We  provide  for  a  national  marketing  qiota.  How  do  we 
do  it?  By  taking  several  successive  steps.  First,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  announces  a  quota.  Then  there  is  a 
referendum.  If  the  referendum  is  (^pceec  to  the  quota,  the 
does  not  become  effective. 


Now,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  state  that  ques- 
tion of  a  referendum  affirmatively  or  negatively.  The 
Question  gets  down  to  this:  On  what  does  the  quota  de- 
pend? Wliat  is  it  that  breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  a 
national  marketing  quota?  Not  this  Congress:  we  do  not 
use  cur  judgment  about  it  at  all.  Not  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  but  it  is  purely  and  simply  the 
vote  of  these  people,  and  if  they  do  not  vote  it,  it  never 
becomes  eflective. 

This  Is  a  clear  case  of  delegation  of  lesislative  authority. 
It  makes  no  difTerence  whether  we  state  the  question  affirma- 
tively or  negatively,  if  the  thing  depends  upon  the  -viU  of 
these  people  and  not  upon  the  will  of  Concress.  We  have 
then  delegated  our  authority  unconstitutionally;  the  refer- 
endum is  unconstitutional  and  carnes  down  the  marketing 
quota. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 
Mr.  GW^-NNE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUC.\S.  Will  the  gentlem.an  discuss  that  in  the  light 
Of  what  the.'  Court  has  said? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GVnrNNE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MICEIENER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  courts  of  the 
land  have  decided  that  what  this  proposes  is  unconstitu- 
tional unle;>s  there  is  a  difference  between  afl&rming  a  law 
and  negativing  a  law  by  referendum.  The  Edwards  case 
attempts  to  make  such  a  distincUon.  It  would  seem  that 
the  real  punxjse  of  the  Edwards  case  is  to  get  another  hear- 
ing and  pojsibly  before  a  changed  Supreme  Court.  I  agree 
With  the  observations  of  the  genUeman  from  Iowa. 

LHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  REE.*S  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  much 
discussion  iis  to  whether  or  not  we  are  losing  some  of  our 
rights  under  a  democracy.  I  am  inclmed  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  that  perhaps  we  should  take 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  That  is  to  say,  we  had  better  abide 
by  the  vote,  whatever  we  have,  one-third  or  two-thirds 
rather  than  to  be  controDed  by  one  indmdual  bureaucrat 
here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  SHO;:^T.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  REE3  of  Kansas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  a  refer- 
endum, uncer  the  provisions  of  thi.s  bill,  will  be  very  similar 
to  an  electiDn  in  Germany  under  Hitler? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.     WeH,  I  could  not  compare  that 

^-  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield 
right  there'' 

Mr.  REE3  of  Kansas.     I  yield  briefly 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would  you  not  rather  have  a 
referendum  than  to  have  Hitler  decide  if 

Mr^REEJ?  of  Kansas.  Oh.  certainJy.  But  I  do  call  atten- 
t  on  to  this:  There  is  not  much  said  about  the  way  this 
election  is  fomg  to  be  conducted.  Talk  about  equalises  It 
does  not  co:npare  at  all  with  the  example  given  by  the  gen- 
tfeman  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Cooley)  on  the  question 
of  local  option.  It  says  the  farmers  to  be  affected  thereby 
wtiether  th.;y  own  a  thousand  acres  or  10  acres    have  the 

?5^l,^n,^nt^7°^'  ^'J5°''^^  "^"^  ""''  ^^^«^  according  to 
the  amount  of  acres  they  own.  We  do  not  know  whether 
they  live  m  the  county  or  in  the  State.  Nevertheless  thev 
seem  to  have  the  right  to  vote.  t;vermeiess  they 

What  I  am  calling  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  we  seem 
to  have  a  very,  very  vague  plan  so  far  as  the  chance  to  voS 
on  this  question  is  concerned. 

^r  RSS^;f  Jf  ■  ^^^^-  ^U  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REE£  of  Kansas.    I  yield  for  a  question 
Mr.  HOOK     Does   not   the   same   situation   apply   when 
there  ^  an  election  on  a  bond  issue?     Only  tax^ver^a^e 

riT^l^''"  r^'^^^  ^°"  °^  ''''  w^th  ofp^'perty 
or  $1,000,000.  you  have  but  one  vote.  ^    ^    y 

n«^;,^^.  of  Kansas.  No;  the  gentlemanVs  comparison  is 
not  in  point,  because  when  an  election  is  held  on  a  bond 

Se^ta'^'voV""  '°.^-  °^  ^^^  '^'^'^  county  vo^es,  or  th? 
entire  State  votes,  as  the  case  may  be;  but  under  this  bill 
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a  certain  group  of  farmers  are  allowed  to  vote,  but  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  they  own  1  acre  or  100  acres.  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman's  example  is  in  point.  This  vote 
determines  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  farmers  are 
going  to  be  subjected  to  certain  penalties  if  they  do  not 
comply  with  the  act. 

Mr.  HOOK.    But  only  taxpayers  vote  on  a  bond  issue. 

Mr.  LORD.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman.  Another 
element  is  Involved.  So  far  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  concerned,  he  has  no  discretion.  TTie  formula  is  put  into 
the  bill  and  he  must  act.  There  is  no  discretion  in  his  hands 
at  aU. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House  want  to 
be  of  such  assistance  as  they  can,  to  the  farmers.  I  am  sure 
they  want  to  provide  legislation  that  will  afford  a  fair  price 
for  their  products,  if  it  can  be  done. 

The  thing  to  which  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  here 
Is  that  I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Member  from 
Wisconsin  should  be  defeated,  for  the  reason  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  marketing  quotas  as  provided  by  this  bill — and 
the  problem  of  a  marketing  quota  is  another  question — then 
It  will  be  better  for  us  to  proceed  under  paragraph  B  of  this 
section  and  give  the  farmers  who  would  be  subject  to  a  na- 
tional marketing  quota,  if  there  be  one,  a  chance  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  are  in  favor  of,  or  opposed  to,  such 
a  quota. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  It  Is  possible  that 
farmers  who  do  not  favor  the  quota  will  be  required  to  abide 
by  its  terms — but  even  at  that,  the  farmers  will  have  some 
voice  in  determining  the  question.  This  is  preferable  over 
that  of  permitting  this  important  question  to  be  determined 
by  one  man  who  is  the  head  of  a  department  of  government, 
regardless  as  to  how  fair  he  may  want  to  be  toward  those 
involved. 

And  so  I  agree  with  the  Member  from  South  Dakota  TMr. 
CaseI  .  We  maintain  a  little  more  of  our  rights  of  democracy 
by  keeping  paragraph  B  in  the  bill  rather  than  by  striking 
it  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemak  already  has  that  privi- 
lege.   The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr. 

LORDl. 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  the  situation,  we  have 
not  the  nerve  to  vote  the  legislation  before  us,  but  put  it 
up  to  a  minority  to  decide  what  the  law  shall  be.  It  is  time 
that  we  legislate  In  a  constitutional  way.  There  are  some. 
I  believe,  who  want  to  tread  paths  that  are  not  constitu- 
tional. This  section  that  Mi-.  BoYum  of  New  York  seeks  to 
eliminate,  some  believe,  has  been  written  in  this  bill  pur- 
posely so  that  the  bill  will  he  decided  unconstitutional  when 
it  goes  to  the  courts.  TTae  bill  will  be  much  better  if  this 
amendment  prevails.  It  seems  to  me  that  Members  are 
sifraid  to  pass  legislation  stating  definitely  what  is  proposed, 
knowing  the  results  of  the  A.  A.  A.  This  bill  is  sectional, 
seeks  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  and  dairy  farmer, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  benefit  anyone.  It  surely  is  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  dairymen  of  the  Northeast.     [ Applause.  1 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  tMr.  Harden]  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  become 
urmecessariiy  bogged  down  in  this  situation.  I  like  the  en- 
thusiasm of  my  friend  from  Wisconsin;  he  is  alwajrs  sincere 
in  his  efforts  and  he  certainly  has  V-8  pick-up  when  it  comes 
to  presenting  a  matter.  I  think  he  is  unduly  alarmed  in  this 
instance,  however.  i 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  a  district  which  grows  prob- 
ably 65,000,000  or  70,000.000  ix>unds  of  tobacco.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  could  find  one  living  human  being  who  grows  to- 
bacco in  my  district  who  would  raise  a  single  objection  to  this 
proposal,  nor  could  you  find  one  human  being  in  my  dis- 


trict who  would  raise  his  voice  in  opposition  to  the  right 
of  those  affected  to  express  their  views  on  this  legislation. 

The  situation  in  agriculture  is  difficult  and  always  has  been 
difficult.  Agriculture  is  not  highly  organized.  In  order  to 
put  any  agricultural  program  across  you  must  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  farmers  and  you  must  have  their  sympa- 
thetic attitude.  They  have  called  for  this  and  we  have  come 
here  in  special  session  to  legislate  for  them.  It  is  besrond  me 
to  see  how  there  is  absence  of  democracy  in  permitting  them 
to  put  their  stamp  of  approval  on  it. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  referred  to  nerve.  I  think 
his  reference  is  a  little  out  of  place,  because  some  would 
think  that  it  takes  nerve  to  drive  90  miles  an  hour  in  an 
automobile.  I  have  another  name  for  it.  I  •  o  not  see  why 
we  should  deceive  ourselves  by  taking  this  paragraph  out, 
for  it  does  no  one  any  harm  even  though  it  might  not  be 
constitutional,  and  I  certainly  would  not  admit  that,  al- 
though I  would  not  attempt  to  qualify  as  a  constitutional 
lawyer.  I  have  practiced  law  some  20  years  but  I  would  not 
pose  as  being  a  constitutional  lawyer  in  this  year  of  1937 
because  the  woods  are  full  of  them,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
they  look  like. 

I  like  the  candor  of  my  friend  from  New  York.  I  alwajrs 
love  to  hear  him  talk:  but,  unfortunately,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  dealing  with  a  situation  with  which  he  Is  not  very 
iamiliar;  and  I  think  that  some  of  the  others  who  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being  against  this  paragraph  are  not 
familiar  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  LORD.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDEN.  No;  I  prefer  to  proceed,  if  the  genUeman 
will  let  me. 

This  paragraph  has  been  characterized  as  obnoxious  be- 
cause it  delegates  this  simple  right  to  the  people.  I  cannot 
understand  that;  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  obnoxious 
to  let  those  farmers  who  are  going  to  make  a  success  or 
failure  out  of  this  piece  of  legislation  have  a  say-so,  have 
something  to  say  about  whether  they  like  it  or  do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDEN.     I  prefer  not  to  yield,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  want  to  correct  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  The  gentleman  will  be  here  all  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  because  I  was  here  with  him  Thanksgiving 
Day.     [Applause.]    He  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  if  we  remove  this  paragraph  that 
it  is  going  to  be  a  thorn  in  their  side,  because  all  of  the 
Congressmen  from  tobacco  districts  met  together  and  worked 
diligently  on  this  section,  and  we  know  wliat  the  tobacco 
people  want. 

We  know  what  the  people  want,  and  what  they  want  will 
not  inconvenience  any  living  soul.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin    [Mr.  Bcn^EAUl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  the  Speaker  having 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Warren,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  8505)  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil 
resources  and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  BHENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
speech  that  I  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  April 
23.  1936. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un4nimous  consent  to 

table  showing  per- 
allocation   at  the 


include  at  the  end  of  my  address  today  a 
centages  with  reference  to  the  propei 
money  in  the  soil-conservation  fund. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
fentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objectioiL 

Mr.  Mavhuck  asked  and  was  given 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro. 


the  request  of  the 


piirmlsslon  to  extend 


RESIGNATION   FSOIC   COMXITrKX   ON 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
of  resignation,  which  was  read: 


IfAVAI.    ATTAIRS 

he  following  letter 


Hon.  WnxiAJf  B.  Baitkhxao. 

T?ie  Speaker,  House  of  Bepreaentativea 


Deab  Ms.  Spkaxsi  :  I  herewith  tender  my 
€rf  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
Respectfully, 


WaahiT\gton,  D.  C. 

res  ignatlon  as  a  member 


Without  objection,  thi  i 


tee  on  Agriculture 
3f  the  members  are 
unanimous  ccmsent 


The  SPEAKER 
accepted. 
There  was  no  obJectlMi. 

Ai>JOt7lNlCXHT  OVZX 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comml ; 
has  been  working  very  steadily  and  some 
behind  with  their  work.    I  therefore  ask 
that  whoi  the  House  adjourns  today  it  ^djoum  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Hiere  was  no  objectton. 

AOJOTTRNMKNT 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
33   minutes   p.   m.).   under  its   previous 
adjourned  imtU  Monday,  December  6. 
iMxm. 


COMMITTEE  HEARENCyS 
coxxiTm:  on  hoccration  and 
There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Immlgrition 


atjon  Committee  on  Wednesday.  Decemb»r 
a.  m.    Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing 

COMMITTKX   ON   INTSKSTAn    AND 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  _ 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
10   a.   m..   Thursday,   December   18,    193 
considered:  Hearing  on  S.  1261.  through- 


FOREGN 

Maloubt 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATION'S 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 

875.  A   letter   from   the   Attorney    Geiieral 
information  relative  to  ajTi#»nriiT>g  section 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

876.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretaijy 
transmitting  copy  of  legislation  passed 
Council  of  St.  Croix  at  the  meeting  hel< 
approved  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Virgit 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

877.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
transmitting  copy  of  legislation  passed 
Council  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John, 
Governor  of  the  >^rgin  Islands;  to  the 
Affairs. 


an( 


REPORTS 


OP  COMMITTEES   ON   PUB|LIC   Tm.Ti?   AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm, 
Mr.  MAY:    Cominittee  on  Military 

act  to  prohibit  the  w^^Mng  qj ^ 

maps  of  vital  military  and  naval  def en^vi 


Affairs. 


photognphs. 
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Dbczmbih  3.  1937. 


JoexPB  E.  Casxt. 
resignation  will  be 


the  request  of  the 


tlat  the  House  do 


(at  4  o'clock  and 

order,   the   House 

937,  at  12  o'clock 


TTTRAUZATION 

and  Naturall- 
8.  1937,  at  10:30 
on  H.  R.  8549. 

COMMXBCX 

's  subcommittee 
Foreign  Commerce,  at 
Business  to  be 
-outes  bilL 


ETC. 

communications 

ifef erred  as  follows: 

transmitting 

15  of  the  Criminal 

of  the  Interior, 

by  the  Municipal 

October  12,  and 

Islands;   to  the 

of  the  Interior, 

}y  the  Municipal 

approved  by  the 

Coi^imittee  on  Tn.'giiar 


a  1485.    An 
sketches,   or 
jTwtaUatloDa  axul  I 


equipment,  and  for  other  pui-pofios;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1650).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resoluticns 
were  intrc-duced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLAND:  A  bill  « H.  R.  8595  •  to  limit  the  licencing 
of  vessels  engaged  m  catching,  killing,  or  proce.ssing  whales, 
or  in  catclTmg.  killing,  or  processing  of  other  aquaUc  prod- 
ucts; to  tile  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8596)  to 
amend  th<;  law  relating  to  appointment  of  postmasters;  to 
the  Cominittee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 

By  Mr.  KERR:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8597)  to  provide  for  the 
amservation  of  national  soil  resources  and  to  regulate  produc- 
tion of  peanuts  and  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow 
of  this  commodity  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SABATH:  A  bill  H.  R.  8598  >  to  regulate  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  by  prescribing  the  conditions 
under  whch  corporations  may  engage  or  may  be  formed 
to  engage  in  such  commerce,  to  provide  for  and  define 
additional  powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, to  assist  the  several  States  m  improving  labor 
conditions  and  enlarging  purchasing  power  for  goods  sold 
in  such  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEHEE:  A  bUl  (H.  R.  8599)  to  foster  interstate 
commerce  and  encourage  vLsitation  of  national  military  cem- 
eteries by  cooperating  with  the  States  in  making  certain  inter- 
state bridges  toll  free;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON  by  request)  A  bill  (H  R 
8600)  to  £.mend  section  10  of  the  Trade-Mark  Act  approved 
February  20.  1905,  as  amended;  to  the  Committ^  on  Patents 

Also  (by  request),  a  bill  .H.  R.  8601)  to  amend  section  16 
of  the  Trade-Mark  Act  approved  February  20  1905  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Patents 

Also  .by  request) ,  a  bill  'H.  R.  8602-  to  authorize  the  regis- 
tration of  certain  collective  trade-marks;  to  the  Committee 
on  Patents. 

.k'^^^-''  ^^"^^^'  ^  ^'^  'H.  R.  8603)  to  amend  section  1  of 
the  Trade-Mark  Act  approved  February  20  1905  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Patents 

Also  (by  request) ,  a  bill  >H.  R  8604)  'to  amend  the  trade- 
m^k  laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Patent 
f*,^  'b:7  request),  a  bill  -  H.  R.  8605)  to  amend  .section  6  of 
the  Trade-Mark  Act  of  March  19,  1920,  as  amended"  to  the 
Committee  on  Patents. 

Also  (by  request),  a  bill  (H.  R.  8606)  to  amend  section  12 
of  the  Ttade-Mark  Act  approved  February  20  Ss  af 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Patents 

Also  (by  request),  a  bill  H.  R.  8607 1 'to  amend  sertinn  air 
of  the  Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Committ^  ^PatenTs 

Also  .b:7  request),  a  bUl  >H.  R.  8608)  to  ve.st  in  the  register 
of  copyrig:hts  the  registration  of  copyright  prints  and  X^ 
to  the  Co:iimittee  on  Patents  ^aweis. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN:  A  bill   ^H.  R.  8609)    to  extend  the 
tmies  for  commencing  and  completing  the  con..tr^ctTon  of  a 
bndge  across  the  Tennessee  River  betwefin  Pn  hert  n  ,?% 
and  Lauderdale  County,  Ala.;  to  the  ^ommUte^in  SitersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  -Liiterstace 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

were°?Sn  Ju^S^  InH  "^^  ^'  '''''^''  ^^^  ^"d  resolutions 
were  i^trtxluced  and  severally  referred  as  follows- 

r.uIf^T^^^r?''  °^  '^OUTX:   A  bill  ,H.  R.  8610)  for  the 
rehef  of  1.  Jarvis  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims 

By  Mr.   BOREN:  A   bill    -  H.   R.   8611.    for  ^e   relief  of 
W.  Cooke;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims  °' 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania:  A  biU  (H.  R  8612)  grant 
^^sion  to  Ec^th  Green;  to  the  Committ^'on  Si 

fJtl^\  ?°^-  ^  ^"^  '^-  ^   8613)  granting  a  pension  to 
Sadie  Halnlme;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  PensioW^ 
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By  Mr.  KELLY  of  New  York:  A  bill  *H.  R.  8614)  granting 
a  pension  to  John  C.  McMorrow;  to  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8615)  gi"anting  an  increase  of  pension 
to  Jennie  Peavey;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  'H.  R.  8616>  granting  an  increase  of  pension 
to  Catharine  Mann;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  <H.  R.  8617)  grantmg  an  increase  of  pension 
to  Grace  M.  Oliver;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R  8618)  granting  an  increase  of  pension 
to  Mary  Jane  Shell  Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

By  Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8619)  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  Daniel  Blanton;  to  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions. 

By  Mr.  SABATH:  A  bill  fH.  R.  8620)  for  the  relief  of 
Stanislaw  Pasko  and  Ksavery  Frances  Pasko  (nee  Fyalowna) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliaation. 


PETITIONS ,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

3490.  By  Mr.  RAMSPECK:  Petitions  of  Miriam  Rogers 
and  others  of  the  young  people's  and  adult  organizations  of 
Haygood  Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  urging  the  enactment  of  (1)  the  Ludlow  foreign- 
war  referendum  amendment  bill,  (2)  the  Nye-Plsh  bill  and 
the  0*MaIley  bill  for  a  peacetime  embar^  on  arms,  and  (3) 
the  hills  for  the  nationalization  of  the  munitions  industry 
(H.  R.  2907  and  S.  874) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AJffairs. 

3491.  By  Mr.  CURLEY:  Petition  of  the  United  Federal 
Workers  of  America,  endorsing  the  Bigelow  bill  (H.  R.  8428) 
to  provide  for  the  hearing  and  disposition  of  employee  ap- 
peals from  discriminatory  treatment  by  superiors  in  the  Fed- 
eral service;  to  the  Committ<«  on  the  Civil  Service. 

3492.  Also,  petition  of  S.  S.  Lurline,  exposing  any  legislation 
to  control  labor  relations  in  tlie  maritime  unions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

3493.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Federal  Workers  of 
America,  endorsing  the  McCormack  bill  establishing  a  5-day 
workweek  for  employees  of  t.he  Federal  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Ci'vil  Service. 

3494.  By  Mr.  FITZGERALD:  Petition  of  the  Inter  Veteran 
Association  of  New  Haven  County,  Conn.,  urging  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  urgent 
need  for  a  congressional  investigation  into  the  organization 
of  the  German -American  Bund,  its  alms  and  its  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3495.  By  Mr.  MERRITT:  Resolution  of  the  Lincoln  Granfre, 
P.  of  H.,  No.  122,  opposing  tlie  Black-Connery  wage  and  hour 
bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3496.  By  Mr.  TEIGAN:  Petition  of  the  Border  Farmer- 
Labor  Club,  of  Border,  Minn.,  requesting  that  the  Frazier- 
Lemke  refinance  bill  be  passed  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  afford  farmers  the  opportunity  to  repossess  and  own  their 
homes  free  of  debt  in  the  f ut  ure ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


SENATE 

Saturday,  December  4,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Novemher  16,  1937) 

line  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  cm  the  expiration  of 
the  recess, 

THE  JOTTRNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  BARKir5r,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calen- 
dar day  Friday,  December  H,  1937,  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  Journal  was  approved. 

CALL   OP    THK    ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Austin 

Co  Poland 

Hfitrh 

Norrls 

Bankhead 

Dav'.s 

Hayden 

Popc- 

Barkley 

E:  lender 

Htchcock 

SchwartB 

Bilbo 

FYazler 

Johnson,  CaUT. 

Bheppard 

Borah 

George 

King 

Thomas.  Utah 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gibson 

Logan 

Truman 

Bulow 

Gillette 

McGUl 

Vaudenberg 

Burke 

Gravw 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

BymeB 

Gre«n 

Miller 

Walsh 

Clark 

Hale 

Minton 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  LMr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes],  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  LMr.  Reyn- 
olds] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Akdrews],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DieterichI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Guffey],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lewis],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  MaloneyI,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Moore],  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Nekly],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  CMahoney],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Connally],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  McKellar]  are  necessarily  detained. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  SmathersI  is 
detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Lodge!  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Thirty-nine  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.  There  is  not  a  quorum  present.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators, 
and  Mr.  Capper,  Mr.  Gerry.  Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Pittmak 
answered  to  their  names  when  called. 

Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Ashxjest,  Mr.  Bulkley,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr. 
Duffy.  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Lonergan  entered  the  Cham- 
ber and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Fifty  Senators  have  an5wered 
to  their  names.     A  quorum  is  present. 

When  the  Senate  recessed  yesterday  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  King]  had  offered  an  amendment,  which  is  lying 
on  the  table,  and  asked  for  recognition  this  morning.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  COPELAND,  Mr.  AUSTIN,  and  Other  Senators 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield,  and,  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  KING.     I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

PETITIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  petition 
of  the  Council  of  American  Master  Manners.  New  York 
City.  N.  Y.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisls^tion  repeal- 
ing the  provision  of  law  requiring  American  ships  plying 
between  ports  of  the  United  States  to  pay  Panama  Canal 
tolls,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interoceanic 
Canals. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Council  of  New  Jersey, 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  held  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  favoring  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Geographic  Society  and 
other  learned  societies  and  organizations  to  Investigate  and 
determine  the  origin  and  development  of  the  American  flag — 
"the  Stars  and  Strijies,"  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Library. 

bills  introduced 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LONERGAN: 

A  bill  (S.  3388)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Ida  A. 
Joab;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 


wnjr  luiu  omvmi  oeiensnni  ^'Ftftllatl^im  and 


RadiP  Woiniir,.^.  ♦     i-w     ^  -v,xo.    fs'»wi,iuK   a,  pension  lO 

Sadie  Haltiline,  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

I 


ine  viun;  fKiusjLUJtiT"*  r.     ine  aeiK  wm  cau  uie  rou. 


1  joao;  to  tne  L;ommjite€  on  i'ensions. 
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By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

A  bill  (S.  3089 »  to  provide  for  the  adcition  of  certain  lands 
to  the  Vicksburg  National  Military  P  irk,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  for  other  purposes;  t>  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

By  Mr.  WHEELER: 

A  bill  (S.  3090)   to  provide  for  loans 
producticm  and  hiarvesting  during  the 


to    the    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 


other    purposes 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH 

A  bill  (S.  3091)  defining  the  compensj  tion  of  persons  hold 
tag  positions  as  deputy  clerks  and  commissioners  of  United 
States  district  courts,  and  for  other  pirposes;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL: 

A  bill  (S.  3092)  for  the  relief  of  the 
and 

A  bin  (S.  3093)  for  the  relief  of  the 
to  the  Cwnmittee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma: 

A  bill  (S.  3094)  granting  compensation  to  Robert  E 
Hatridge:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr.  McNARY 

A  bin  (S.  3096)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant 
to  the  Coos  County  Court  of  Coquille,  O  ■eg.,  and  the  State  of 
Oregon  an  easement  with  respect  to  certi  lin  lands  for  highway 


Georgia  Marble  Co.; 
Georgia  Marble  Co.; 


Affairs. 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Military 

By  Mr.  ASHURST  (by  request) : 

A  bill  (S.  3096)  to  amend  Section  35  (if  the  Criminal  Code, 
as  amended  (U.  8.  C,  title  18.  sec.  82) ,  relating  to  purloining, 
stealing,  or  injuring  property  of  the  qnited  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Mr.  Walsh  introduced  Senate  Joint  I^esolutlon  233,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


HOm  or  THE  LATK  OUVBl  WENDELL  HOLMES 


Mr.  WALSH.  Out  of  order,  I  ask  u^nimous  consent  to 
introduce  a  Senate  Joint  resolution;  an^  I  desire  to  make  a 
brief  statement  with  reference  to  it. 

deaJs    with    the   disposition   of   the   hbme   in    Washington 
recently  occupied  by  the  late  Oliver  We  idell  Holmes. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Justice  Holies  made  the  United 

States  Government  his  residuary  legatee.   

estate  except  his  home  have  been  conve  ted  into  money.  In 
the  natural  coxn^e  of  events  the  ezecuto:  •  would  now  proceed 
to  sen  the  home,  and  the  money  would 
residuary  fund,  which  goes  to  the  United  States' Government! 
The  residuary  fund,  which  rqxesents  tt  e  gift  to  the  United 
States,  win  amount  to  approximately  $2  50,000. 

The  Jomt  resolution  I  am  introducing  proposes  that  the 
executor  be  authorized  to  make  a  cosxviyance  of  the  home, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  residuary  estate,  o  the  United  States 
Oovemment  with  the  end  in  view  tha    the  United  States 


Government  for  the  present  shall  hold 


to  fanners  for  crop 
year   1938,  and  for 


jibrary,  and  appears 


the  residence,  and 


later  determine  whether  it  shaU  be  con  rerted  to  a  national 
shrine,  or  what  other  disposition  may  be  made  of  it. 

Personally,  I  should  like  to  have  thoje  charged  with  the 
disposition  of  li£r.  Justice  Holmes'  gift  ii  the  United  States 
caaskieT  the  conversion  of  his  h<ane  tato  an  Oliver  WendeU 
Holmes  Memorial  Study  HaU  for  the  use  of  the  law  students 
of  the  Nation  who  come  to  Washington  w  th  meager  financial 
means,  and  whose  home  facilities  in  Wa  ihlngton  are  inade- 
quate for  quiet  study. 

I  introduce  the  joint  resolution  and  as  t  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  RscoBo  and  refored  to  the  Comm  ttee  on  the  Library. 

The  VICB  PRBSnirarr.  without  cbjection.  the  joint 
resolution  wiU  be  recrived,  printed,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  and  also  printed  1 1  the  Rxcord. 

The  joint  resohition  (S.  J.  Res.  233)  to  authoriae  the 
accepunce  of  Utle  to  the  dwelling  houss  and  property,  the 
forma-  reaidezMx  of  the  late  Justice  Oliver  WendeU  Hoimea, 
loaatad  at  17M  Bye  Stzvet  NW..  In  the  £  Istriet  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  xy  its  tttk,  referred 


to  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  -^f  Arr.prlra  was  named  as  residuary 
legatee  in  the  will  of  Oliver  Wendfll  Holmes;    and 

Whereas  the  estate  Included  a  dwelllni?  house  and  property, 
located  at  1720  Eye  Street  NW.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia;   and 

Whereas  the  said  house  had  been  occupied  as  the  residence  of 
the  late  Justice  Holmes  from  1903  until  his  death  In  1935  and 
thus  acquired  historic  significance;    and 

Whereas  the  executor  under  the  will  of  Oliver  W'-ndell  Holmes. 
In  whom  title  Is  now  vested.  contomplat.«>s  selling  the  dwelling 
house  and  property  on  the  rpen  mtirket  to  the  highest  bidder  and 
then  depositing  the  proceeds  w-.th  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,    and 

Whereas  such  disposition  of  the  said  dwelling  house  and  prop- 
erty may  result  In  the  demolition  or  complete  renovation  of  tiie 
said  dwelling  house  and  the.-ehy  deprive  the  Government  of  a 
place  of  historic  significance,   and 

Whereas  the  acceptance  of  title  to  the  property  by  the  United 
States  of  America  as  residuary  legau-e  would  render  such  sale  un- 
necessary and  thus  prevent  the  less  of  a  place  of  historic  signifl- 
cance;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolred.  etc  .  That  the  Attorney  General,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America  named  as  residuary  legatee  in  the  will  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  accept  a  deed 
conveying  to  the  Umted  States  of  .America  title  to  the  dwelling 
hou.se  and  property,  the  former  residence  of  the  late  Justice 
Holmes,  situated  at  1720  Eye  Street  NW  ,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  John  G.  Palfrey,  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  OUver 
Wendell  Holmes,  is  hereby  authorized  U)  convey  title  to  the  United 
States  of  America  rather  than  to  dispose  of  the  dwelling  house 
and  property  otherwUe  and  deposit  the  proceeds  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3.  After  the  conveyance  of  title  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  hold  the  said  dwelling  house  and  property 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  take  such  steps 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre.serve  the  said 
dwelling  house  and  property  in  its  present  condition.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  flsi-al  year  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1938.  an  amount  sufficient 
to  provide  for  such  preservation. 

1  AGRICXn-TURAL    RELIEF — AME^-DMEKTS 

Mr.  Smtth,  Mr.  Capper,  and  Mr.  McGill  each  submitted 
an  amendment,  and  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Ellender  each  sub- 
mitted sundry  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
respectively,  to  the  bill  <S.  2787)  to  provnde  an  adequate  and 
balanced  flow  of  the  major  agricultural  commodities  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  severally  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

I  FEDERAL  FINANCES ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  WALSH 

[Mr.  CoPELAND  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Senator  Walsh  Sep- 
tember 14,  1937,  before  the  Massachusetts  Real  Estate  League 
at  Belmont,  Mass.,  on  the  subject  of  Federal  Finances,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THi:    FARMEH'S    PLACE    IN    THE    SOLVTWG    OV    WORLD    ECONOICC 
PROBLEICS ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR   POPE 

[Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  on  Novemljer 
2a,  1937.  by  Senator  Pope  on  the  subject  the  Parmer's  Place 
In  the  Solving  of  World  Economic  Problems,  which  appears 
In  the  Appendix.] 

STABILIZZD    FARMING ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    POPE 

[Mr.  McGiLL  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  on  December  3.  1937  by 
Senator  Pope  on  the  subject  of  Stabilizing  Farming  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.  1 

ddress 


COVBUfMENT    CONTROL    OF    AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTION 

BY    EDW.    A.    O  NEAL 


[Mr.  Bankhead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  on  the  Town  Hall 
program  by  Edw.  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bm-eau  Federation,  supporting  the  affirmative  of  the  ques- 
tion. Should  there  be  Government  control  of  agricultural 
production?  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

AGaiCm.TU»AL    RELIEF— ARTICLE    BY    JOHN    T.    FLYNN 

[Mr.  CoPELAND  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  arUcle  by  John  T.  Flynn,  published  in  the 
Washington  N<?ws  of  December  3,  1937,  entitled  "Plain  Eco- 
nomics," which  appears  in  the  Appendix.  J 
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AGMCXr;'..TURAL  SELnET 

The  Senate  resitmed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  In  taterstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  b<jgins  his  address,  will  he  permit 
me  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope]  for  the  defini- 
tion of  one  phrase  in  the  bill  which  I  am  very  anxious  to 
know  about,  and  which  I  think  the  Soiator  from  Utah  would 
be  glad  to  know  about  before  he  speaks? 

Mr.  KING.     Very  welL 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  ask  the  junior  Senator  frcwn  Idaho 

to  look  at  page  79  of  the  hill,  the  committee  amendment  at 

the  bottom,  reading  as  follows; 

The  Secretary  shall  detemiin©  the  character  and  necessity  for 
expenditures  under  tlila  act;  tlie  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended;  end  tlie  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

I  ask  what  Is  meant  by  the  expansion  of  secretarial  au- 
thority in  respect  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
that  is  an  amendment  wldch  was  adopted  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  after  ha  ring  been  drafted  by  one  of  the 
reiwesentatives  of  the  Depjirtment.  I  am  not  entirely  famil- 
iar with  the  amendment  except  as  it  has  just  been  called 
to  my  attention. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  like  to  know  what  power 
this  amendment  adds  to  the  powers  already  existing  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  shall  have  to  read  the  amendment,  because 
It  has  just  been  called  to  my  attention;  and,  as  I  recall. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  amendments  I  offered.  If  I  may,  I 
will  read  it  for  a  moment  and  see  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes;  and  I  should  like  to  read  it  aU 
into  the  Record,  because  it  is  a  rather  amazing  amendment: 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  character  and  necessity  for 
expenditures  under  this  act;  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  Sugar  Art  of  1937;  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  shall  be  Inctxrred  and  allowed — 

That  is,  under  all  of  these  acts;  not  only  the  one  we  are 
now  passing,  but  all  the  others — 
the  persons  to  whom  payments  shaD  be  made — 

Under  all  the  acts — 

including  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  payments  In  the 
event  of  the  death.  Incompetency  or  disappearance  of  the  persons 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  the  payments, 
and  shall  also  prescribe  voucher  forms  and  the  forms  in  support 
thereof,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  govern- 
ing the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  such  determinations 
and  forms  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  other  officers 
of  the  Government. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  that  authorization  may  be 
In  full  harmony  with  the  autocratic  theory  of  this  bill,  but 
T  desire  to  know  why  it  is  extended  also  to  the  sugar  act, 
and  what  it  means  when  it  is  extended  to  the  sugar  act. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  wiH  see  on  the 
same  page,  page  79,  under  subdivision  (b) ,  the  language 
which  was  stricken  out,  which  relates  to  the  pending  bill, 
of  course.  As  I  understand,  substantially  the  same  provi- 
sion was  stricken  out  before  the  amendment  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  was  inserted. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  the 
language  stricken  out  referred  only  to  the  pending  bill;  it 
did  not  refer  to  the  other  acts. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  correct;  I  was  going  to  say  that. 
This  was  an  amendment  which  was  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee as  an  amendment,  or  in  lieu  of  the  portion  stricken 
out,  and  was  adopted  by  the  committee, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  May  I  ask  by  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  do  not  remember  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  was  prepared  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriciilture,  or  some  one  of  them.  I  do 
not  remember  who  offered  the  amendment  In  the  commit- 


tee, and  I  did  not  know  until  this  moment  that  It  extended 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  and  to  the  Sugar  Act.  I  see 
It  does.  That  had  not  been  called  to  my  attention  here- 
tofore, 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  with  reference  to  the  first  pro- 
vision, the  one  which  was  stricken  out,  that  the  bill  was 
f^imiiar  In  that  provision  and  another  pirovision  of  the  meas- 
ure to  which  attention  was  called  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yesterday  to  previous  acts.  Substantially  the  same 
pirovision  was  in  the  crop-insurance  bill;  it  was  in  the  orig- 
i:aal  draft  of  the  tenancy  bill — I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  it  went  on  through  to  enactment — and  somewhat  similar 
provisions  have  been  in  a  numt)er  of  acts. 

The  reason  for  the  inclusion  in  the  crop-insurance  law  of 
that  provision,  which  is  similar  to  the  one  in  the  pending 
bill,  was  the  difficulty  experienced  In  making  payments  if 
every  small  claim  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  approval  before  it  weis  paid.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  pending  bill,  since  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  was 
experienced — and  I  think  every  Senator  in  the  Chamber 
knows  it — because  of  the  very  great  delay  in  the  farmers 
receiving  their  benefit  payments,  this  course  was  adopted  in 
order  that  payments  might  be  made  with  more  promptness. 

I  have  known  cases  where  claims  were  not  paid  for  several 
years.  In  fact,  I  have  in  my  office  now  a  number  of  claims 
wliich  are  2  or  3  years  old  which  have  never  been  finally  dis- 
posed of  one  way  or  another.  So  it  was  to  meet  that  situa- 
tion that  both  in  the  crop-insuranoe  biU  and  in  the  pending 
bill  the  original  provision  was  inserted.  As  I  have  said,  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  insertion  of  the  provision  in  all  the 
other  acts. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  With  the  Indulgence  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  another  question. 
What  the  able  Senator  has  just  made  is  an  explanation 
probably  of  the  elimination  of  the  genersd  accountancy  provi- 
sion of  the  general  law,  but  does  the  explanation  the  Senator 
has  made  have  any  particular  bearing  upon  the  delegation 
of  a  power  to  the  Secretary  to  determine  the  character  of 
and  necessity  for  expenditures  under  the  pending  measu2"c? 
Is  not  that  an  infinitely  broader  delegation  of  power  than  the 
one  the  Senator  has  been  discussing? 

Mr.  POPE.  No.  I  think  that  was  the  exact  language 
used  in  the  crop-insurance  bill,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
was  used  in  a  number  of  other  bills.  I  remember  at  one  time 
during  the  last  session  I  had  a  list  of  all  the  acts  which  had 
been  passed  containing  somewhat  similai'  language,  and  I 
am  sure  that  in  those  measures  this  exact  wording  was  used, 
"character  and  necessity  for  the  expenditure."  We  followed 
that  language  very  closely  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Is  the  Senator  satisfied  to  extend 
this  rather  broad  authority  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  perhaps  the  same  reasons  would  ap- 
ply in  making  conservation  payments  and  In  making  pay- 
ments under  the  Sugar  Act  as  would  apply  to  pajTnents  under 
the  pending  bill,  and  would  apply  to  payments  under  the 
crop-insurance  measure.  The  long  delays  which  have  been 
occasioned  by  referring  matters  to  the  C3reneral  Accounting 
Office  I  think  are  responsible  for  this  language  in  bills  which 
have  been  enacted  or  have  been  drafted  since  the  provision 
was  originally  inserted. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  imderstood  that,  with  respect 
to  many  of  these  payments,  the  General  Accounting  oiEce 
has  been  unable  to  do  any  auditing  because  the  Secretary 
and  the  Department  were  Insisting  upon  retaining  the 
records  until  the  payments  were  completed. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Before  this  particular  amendment 
is  reached,  will  the  Senator  undertake  to  procure  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  the  reason  why  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  wants  to  reach  Into  the  Sugar  Act  through  the 
back  door  of  the  pending  bill,  and  what  he  wants  to  do 
after  he  gets  in  through  the  back  door? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  any  additional 
reason  that  may  exist  in  addition  to  those  I  have  given. 


'W«      'J     UrO     MU^    ICICXXm 


nonucs,    wmcn  appears  in  the  Appendix. 
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Mr.  VANDENBiaia.  I  thank  the  slenator  from  Utah  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  our  atllentlon  has  just  been 
directed  by  the  Senator  from  Michig^  [Mr.  VakdknbergI 
to  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  imwlse 

pursued  In  the  drafUng  of  Important     _  ._ 

which  too  often  is  rushed  through  Co  igress  without  proper 
c<xisideratlon.  There  has  been.  In  ny  opinion,  too  much 
reliance  upon  officials  In  the  bureaus  ind  executive  Depart- 
ments, and  their  views  too  often  hav»  controlled  Congress 


DECExMBER   4 


and  improper  course 
egislation — legislation 


and  been  crystallized  into  legislation.  ,^ 

bill  before  us  is  in  part  due  to  propag  anda  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  b'  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  by  bureaus  and  agencies  thereof.     

in  the  executive  Departments  have  ofte  q  visited  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  urged  tht  farmers  to  support 
measures  which  they  suggest  and  policies  which  they  were 
attempting  to  formulate.  The  measure  before  us  has  not 
been,  in  my  Judgment,  duly  considered,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  rush  it  through  Congress  notwithstanding  its  mani- 
fold imperfecticMis  and  numerous  providons  in  contravention 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State  5. 
not  proper,  or  in  keeping  with  the  splr  t 

emment,  for  the  executive  agencies  ant    ^^„. . 

ments  to  determine  the  character  (f  legislation  and"  to 
formulate  bills  and  to  carry  on  extensive  propaganda 
throughout  the  country  In  favor  of  m<  asures  which  officials 
of  the  executive  Departments  desire  to  lave  enacted  into  law. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
Constitution,  to  make  reconunendation  s 
Coastituticxi  does  not  give  authority  to 


ments  and  employees  in  the  executive  I  lepartments  to  formu- 


late legislation  or  to  direct  measures 


which  Congress  shall 


enact  into  law.  Not  infrequently  offl<ials  of  the  executive 
Departments  recommend  appropriations  not  in  harmony  with 
the  Budget  submitted  by  the  President  and  policies  not  in 
harmony  with  fundamental  policies  -ecommended  by  the 
ExecutlTC. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  has  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
executive  Departments  doing  the  thincing  along  legislative 
lines  that  opposition  to  this  usurpation  Is  not  resented. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  years  ago  sflorts  of  some  execu- 
tlTe  bureaus  and  Departments  were  so  f  agrant  and  persistent 
that  there  was  some  talk  of  legislation  t )  restrict  them  within 
their  legitimate  fields  of  operations.  I  ]  ecall  that  I  drafted  a 
bill,  but  which  I  did  not  introduce,  aln  ed  at  what  I  consid- 
ered to  be  an  evil — the  efforts  of  execut  ive  agencies  to  direct 

or  control  the  legislative  department  df  the  Government 

and  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  measure  i  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  executive  Departments,  and  no  always  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  pubUc.    The  blU  was  entitle!  "A  bill  prohibiting 


officers  and  employees  of  the  executive      .      

tablishments  from  making  speeches  df  publishing  articles 
designed  to  influence  legislation.'* 
The  bill  provided: 

Tbat  any  oOlca-  cr  employ«e  of  any  „ 
Mtabllahmcnt  of  the  Ck>vemm«nt  who,  in 
authorization  by  Congress,  makes  any  pu 
tor  publication  any  magazine  or  newspap'r 
Isaac,  Intended  or  designed  to  influence 
any  legislation  or  appropriation   by  O 
after  the  introduction  of  any  bill   or  .„ 
legtelaUon  or  appropriation  shall  be  guilty 
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exec  lUves 


Mr  President,  some  may  r^ard  this  . 
drastic  and  as  an  imin-oper  interf  erencje 
(Adals  in  executive  Departments,  but 
day  take  steps  to  keep  bureaus  and 
sptxen. 

Our  fathers,  in  drafting  the  Coostltjution, 
with  the  fact  that  executive  agencies 
fered  with  legislative  authority  and 
pressive  In  character  and  violative  ol 
pie.    As  we  an  know,  our  fathers 
Mithority  of  the  executive  department, 
tiw  duties  of  the  leCtdative  and  the 
the  Oovemment.    Certainly  it  was 


noi 


In  my  opinion,  the 


In  my  opinion  it  is 
of  our  form  of  gov- 
bureaus  and  Depart- 


authorized,  under  the 

to  Congress,  but  the 

bureaus  and  Depart- 


Departments  and  es- 


exscutlve  Department  or 
the  absence  of  express 
pulfllc  speech  or  prepares 
article   or   press  re- 
public opinion  regarding 
whether   before  or 


resc  lution 


proposing  such 
an  offense. 


proposed  bill  as  too 

with  the  rights  of 

Congress  may  some 

in  their  proper 


were  familiar 
lad  too  often  inter- 
legislation  op- 
rights  of  the  peo- 
to  limit  the 
ind  also  to  prescribe 
udlcial  branches  of 
contemplated  that 


secured 
tlie 
determined 


the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  should,  through 
bureaus  and  personnel  constituting  a  ventable  army,  carry 
on  extensive  propaganda  In  favor  of  measures  to  aggrandize 
the  executive  department,  or  indeed,  to  affect  the  interests 
ol  the  people. 

Mr.  NORFOS  rose. 

Mr.  KING.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that 
I  did  not  offer  the  bill  which  I  have  just  read.  I  merely 
washed  to  challenge  attention  to  what  I  considered  to  be  an 
evil.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
;  Mr.  NOFIRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  a  broad  scale  I  am  not 
finding  fault  with  the  Senator's  attitude.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  domination  of  one  department  by  any  other  depart- 
ment. So  far  as  the  pending  bill  is  concerned,  however,  and 
so  far  as  the  amendments  recommended  by  the  committee 
are  concerned,  no  one  appears  from  the  executive  Depart- 
ments except  on  request  of  the  committee  itself.  If  any 
blame  is  to  be  attached  to  anyone,  it  must  be  the  committee 
that  must  bear  the  blame.  The  Secretary  of  Apiculture  him- 
self was  invnted  to  come  before  the  cx)mmittee,  and  the  so- 
called  experts — and  many  of  them  were  really  experts- 
were  there  all  the  time  while  the  committee  was  putting  the 
bill  into  shape,  and  they  were  there  because  they  were  asked 
by  the  committee  to  be  present.  They  were  i,sked  from  time 
to  time  to  explain  this  amendment  and  that  amendment, 
and  the  committee  often  disagreed  with  the  representative.s 
of  the  Department  and  voted  down  their  suggestions,  though 
often  it  put  their  suggestions  into  the  bill. 

I  merely  want  the  Record  to  show  that,  so  far  as  the 
drafting  of  the  pending  bill  by  the  committee  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  see  any  way  in  which  any  cnticLsm  could  be  made 
i  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  of  any  of  its  officials. 
Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  the  committee 
acted  as  best  they  could,  and  undoubtedly  devoted  a  great 
amount  of  time  to  the  consideration  of  its  very  complicated, 
confusing,  and  nonunderstandable  provisions. 

!       Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Dcos   the  Senator  from 
Utah  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas'' 
Mr.  KING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  In  addition  to  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  stated,  membt^rs  of  the  comm.ttee  who  were 
directed  to  hold  hearings  during  the  lecc^ss  of  the  Congress 
called  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  requested  that 
they  submit  any  suggestions  they  might  have  with  reference 
to  what  should  be  contained  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in  mmd  the  general  pol- 
icy which  has  been  pursued.  We  are  all  familiar  with  it. 
Nearly  every  Department  of  the  Government  i.eeks  to  en-^ 
large  its  power,  enlarge  its  personnel,  and  increase  congres- 
sional appropriations,  and  many  officials  in  the  Departments 
exercise  whatever  influence  they  may  have  to  accomplsh 
these  results.  Perhaps  that  is  quite  natural;  but.  in  my 
opinion,  officials  in  executive  Departments  and  bureaus  in 
the  past  have  been  too  officious:  they  have  carried  on  propa- 
ganda inside  and  outside  of  Congr-s  in  favor  of  measures 
they  desired,  or  in  opposition  to  measures  they  disliked  Al- 
most every  day  we  read  of  some  officers  of  the  Army  or  of  the 
Navy  making  speeches  m  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
before  civic  and  other  clubs  and  organizations  urging  larger 
appropriations  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  officials  in 
those  Departments  perhaps  are  not  different  from  officials 
in  other  bureaus  and  executive  Departments. 

I  suppose  it  is  natural  that  employees  and  officials  in 
executive  Departments  regard  their  particular  organizations 
as  of  transcendent  importance  and  beUeve  that  the  best  in- 
tersts  of  the  country  would  be  served  if  their  authority  were 
increased  and  the  field  of  operations  of  their  Departments 
or  agencies  widened.  Experts  and  scientists  interested  in 
their  work  often  feel  that  their  work  is  not  fully  understood 
or  that  the  best  results  are  not  obtainable  without  additional 
authority  and  larger  appropriations.  The  result  is  that  the 
bureaus  are  divided  and  subdivided  and  an  agency  grows  in 
importance  so  that  demands  are  made  that  it  be  divided  and 
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perhaps  subdivided  and  other  agencies  and  organizations 
created.  To  accompliish  this,  propaganda  is  carried  on,  and 
finally  measures  are  introduced  in  Congress  and  supported 
by  executive  agencies  for  the  creation  of  new  Federal  organ- 
izations. The  process  of  proliferation  works  unceasingly  in 
Departments  of  the  Government,  and  a  bureau  or  agency  that 
starts  out  in  a  modest  way  finally  becomes  the  parent, 
through  cellular  development  and  separation,  until  many  new 
organizations  and  agencies  are  brought  into  existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  this  morning  to  devote 
some  time  to  the  discussion  of  the  tax  question  and  to  urge 
immediate  action  by  Congress,  before  adjournment,  to  pass 
a  bill  drastically  modifying  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and 
the  capital-gains  tax.  I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  the 
time  is  propitious — indeed  it  is  ripe — for  such  action.  With 
the  recession  in  business,  with  the  fear  which  actuates  so 
many  of  the  businessmen,  and  for  that  matter  all  classes  of 
our  citizens,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress,  instead  of 
spending  so  much  time  upon  the  antilynching  bill  and  the 
farm  measure  now  before  us,  should  have  addressed  itself 
to  relieving  the  situation  and  to  removing  the  fears,  many 
of  which  perhaps  are  psychological,  from  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that 
this  recession,  which  may  become  more  acute  imless  some 
relief  is  granted,  may  be  arrested  and  the  tide  turned  in 
order  that  business  may  be  revived  and  threatened  economic 
evils — economic  and  industrial — averted.  I  shall,  however, 
pretermit  a  discussion  of  the  tax  question  at  this  time,  hoping 
that  I  may  obtain  the  floor  within  a  day  or  two  in  order  to 
discuss  the  tax  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  who  aie  proponents  of  the 
so-called  farm  bill  are  apparently  anxious  to  have  it  dis- 
posed of.  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  I  regard  the  measure 
as  not  only  injurious  to  agriculture,  but  harmful  to  our 
country.  In  my  opinion  It  is  not  only  shot  through  with 
unconstitutional  provisions  but  it  is  in  opposition  to  sound 
economic  laws  and  to  the  wholesome  and  certain  develop- 
ment of  agriculture.  It  disregards  historic  facts,  and  the 
lessons  which  may  be  learned  from  the  pages  of  history  of 
the  futile  efforts  to  interfere  with  natural  laws  and  to  sub- 
ject agriculture  and  industry,  generally,  to  regimentation  and 
to  arbitrary  and  capricious  laws,  regulations  and  political 
expediency.  This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  futile  gesture 
which  seeks  to  please  the  farmers,  but  which  in  the  long 
run  will  prove  disadvantageous  to  them  and  injurious  to  our 
country.  If  time  permitted  I  could  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  many  laws,  measures,  and  drastic  ukases  and 
rescripts  for  the  control  of  agriculture,  the  fixing  of  prices, 
and  the  regimentation  of  individuals.  Regimentation  is  now 
quite  fashionable  in  Russia.  Germany,  Italy,  and  in  some 
other  countries;  but  as  regimentation  advances,  hherty  and 
the  rights  of  individuals  are  submerged. 

Many  people  are  fascinated  with  the  idea  that  laws  are 
more  important  than  liberty,  and  that  bureaus  and  powerful 
government  agencies  are  necessary,  even  in  democratic  gov- 
ernments, to  control  trade  and  industry  and  the  lives  and 
hibits  and  activities  of  the  jjeople.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  with  the  pages  of  history  before  us  we  should  follow 
obsolete  and  discarded  policies  and  introduce  into  our  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  life  policies  that  are  an  outgrowth  of 
oppressive  paternalism  and  autocratic  rule. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  many  Senators  have  accepted 
the  terms  of  this  bill  and  that  discussion  will  not  modify 
their  views.  I  carmot  help  but  believe,  however,  that  the  in- 
tricate, complex,  obscure,  and  oppressive  and  undemocratic 
provisions  of  this  measure  are  not  fully  comprehended.  I 
believe  that  if  they  were  and  the  evil  precedent  which  this 
measure,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  establish,  were  fully  un- 
derstood, it  would  receive  but  a  limited  number  of  votes 
upon  the  final  roll  call. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah)  delivered 
a  very  strong  address  which  it  seemed  to  me  ought  to  have 
convinced  Senators  that  this  measure  Is  undemocratic;  at 
variance  with  our  institutions  and  our  theory  of  govern- 
ment, and  will  prove  injurious,  not  only  to  agriculture,  but 
to  the  consumers  and  the  public  generally. 


Last  evening  the  Senator  from  Vennont  !Mr.  Austin  1  de- 
livered a  powerful  address,  logical  and  informative,  which 
contained  an  analysis  of  the  measure  under  consideration 
and  presented  reasons  for  opposition  to  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  as  I  have  indicated,  possesses  so 
many  infirmities,  complexities,  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
visions that  I  cannot  give  it  my  support.  It  is  entitled, 
"A  bill  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  fiow  of  the 
major  agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes."  I  assume  that  the 
words  "for  other  purposes"  is  an  omnium -gatherum — and 
a  catch-all  provision,  and  is  intended  to  embrace  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  or  to  cover  a  vast  area  of  provisions,  congruous 
and  incongruous  found  in  the  bill. 

The  general  declaration  of  policy — section  2 — states  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  rice 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  such  adequate  and 
balanced  fiow  of  such  commodities  as  wiU,  first,  maintain 
both  parity  of  prices  paid  to  farmers  and  parity  of  Income 
to  them;  and.  second,  provide  an  ever-normal  granary  for 
each  of  the  regulated  commodities,  and  conserve  national 
soil  resources,  and  prevent  the  wasteful  use  of  soil  fertility. 

Mr.  President,  an  effort  has  been  made,  if  I  understand 
the  proponents  of  the  bill,  to  base  it  upon  the  interstate 
commerce  clause.  It  is,  however,  a  bill  primarily  to  raise 
prices,  to  fix  prices,  and  to  limit  production.  It  has  no  con- 
cern for  the  consuming  public  but  accepts  the  philosophy 
that  scarcity  produces  wealth  and  redounds  to  the  happiness, 
prosperity,  and  welfare  of  the  people.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  philosophy  of  defeatism — a  philosophy  that  prevents 
progress  and  material  advancement  and  the  production  of 
wealth.  It  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  those 
who  established  this  Republic  and  incompatible  with  the 
policies  which  have  lifted  this  Nation  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  civilization,  progress,  and  prosperity  ever  attained  by 
any  nation.  It  seeks  to  drag  this  Nation  into  uneconomic 
policies  which  have  found  expression  in  tyrannous  govern- 
ments and  which  now  find  exemplification  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia.  The  goal  which  is  sought  is  that  of 
price  fixing  and  scarcity;  it  resurrects  the  policy  adopted  a 
year  or  two  ago,  when  fields  of  cotton  and  other  agricultural 
products  were  plowed  under,  and  cattle  and  pigs  were  de- 
stroyed, though  multitudes  of  people  lacked  for  food  and 
clothing.  I  am  amazed  that  this  philosophy  should  be 
regnant  today  and  find  advocates  here  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  to  be  noted  at  the  cutset  that  this  declaration  of 
policy  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  What  is  set  forth  in 
section  2  is  the  proposition  that  commerce  is  to  be  regulated 
in  order  that  parity  of  prices  and  income  shall  be  main- 
tained as  well  as  thSt  an  ever-normal  granary  shall  be  estab- 
lished. The  drafters  of  the  bill  in  section  30,  as  regards 
cotton,  in  section  40  as  regards  tobacco,  and  in  section  50 
as  regards  rice  state  it  to  be  the  policy  to  fix  parity  prices 
and  establish  an  ever -normal  warehouse  in  order  to  regu- 
late the  free  fiow  of  commerce.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
framers  of  this  complex  patchwork  of  legislation  have  con- 
fused cause  and  effect  in  their  great  haste  to  assemble  all 
the  loose  ends  into  a  mechanism  of  control.  Clearly  the 
constitutional  basis  of  the  legislation  is  asserted  to  be  the 
commerce  clause;  but  we  should  be  informed  whether  injury 
to  commerce  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  agricultural  dis- 
locations. 

Assume  that  parity  of  prices  and  of  income  may  be  a 
desirable  end,  and  the  protection  of  consumers  against  un- 
reasonably high  prices  by  the  device  of  the  ever-normal 
granary  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  yet  neither 
of  these  goals  furnishes  a  constitutional  foundation  for  the 
controls  sought  to  be  established.  This  is  tacitly  admitted 
throughout  the  bill,  just  as  it  is  implicit  in  the  title  of  the 
bill.  The  congressional  power  invoked  is  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  but  it  is  processing  rather  than  production 
which  it  is  sought  to  regulate;  manufacturing  instead  of 
distribution. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider,  first,  the 
methods  of  regulation  proposed,  and,  second,  whether  such 
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methcxls  of  regulation  invade  the  forbidden 
Tights  and  individual  rights.    Both  of  th  jse 
vital   constitutional   questions.    Finally, 
whether  there  are  not  serious  objections 
quite  apart  from  the  matter  of  legality 


of 


scone  OF  the  bhi. 


ed  in  the  biU  virtu- 
:omplex  are  they  in 


The  methods  of  regulation  contempla 

ally  defy  analysis  and  classification,  so         . 

scope  and  so  intricate  and  detailed  in  tieir  operation.  The 
bill  only  incidentally  and  in  a  remote  se  ase  relates  to  trans- 
portation and  distribution  in  interstat;  commerce,  but  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  regulaticn  of  the  production 
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realms  of  State 

questions  involve 

we   must   consider 

of  policy  in  the  bUl 

its  provisions. 


others  not  specified. 

Federal  control  over 

and  without  excep- 

sabject  uniquely  to 

for  raising  prices 


cannot  find  support 
notwithstanding  the 


of  the  specified  commodities,  as  well  as  to 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  designed  to  Impose 
the  growing  of  crops  which  has  always, 
tlon,  been  held  to  be  a  purely  local  matte 
State  control.  The  bill  "proposes  a  plf^n 
through  control  of  production." 

That  sentence  I  quote  from  page  14  if  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  the  pend- 
ing bill.    I  emphasize  the  statement 

The  bill  proposes  a  plan  for  raising  pr  ces  through  control 
of  production. 
I  repeat  that  It  la  a  price-fixing  blD.    It 

under  the  Interstate-commerce  clause,     „ 

palpable  efforts  to  chain  It  to  that  prov  sion  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  Is  a  measure  Interfering  with  i  lomestic  production, 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Indivlcuals,  and  with  the 
rights  and  authority  of  sovereign  States 

The  Federal  bureaucracy  charged  wltt ,  the  administration 
of  the  bill  would  undoubtedly  constitute  the  largest  govern- 
mental agency  ever  to  be  estaVlished  in  ills  country  for  the 
regulation  of  enterprise. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  nearly  70,0(0  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  various  bureaus  and 
agencies  which  are  attached  to  that  Department  and  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  d  Agriculture.  An 
indication  of  the  enormous  size  of  this  lureaucracy  may  be 
found  In  the  provision  authorizing  the  ( xpenditure  of  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  administration  of  the  act,  (Section  64  (b) ) . 
And  it  may  be  stated  in  passing  that  msiny  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  are  appropriated  to  pay  the  army  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Agricultural  Department  In  addition,  ad- 
ministrative committees  may  be  paid  an  undetermined 
amount  out  of  funds  deducted  from  sol  -conservation  pay- 
ments, parity  payments,  or  surplus  rese-ve  funds.  Section 
62  (b)  is  indicative  of  tliat  fact. 

No  one  can  successfully  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the 
analysis  made  by  the  Senator  from  Venaont  [Mr.  Austin] 
yesterday  when  he  called  attention  to  tlie  enormous  power 
which  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agric  ilture  by  this  pro- 
posed act  and.  Indeed,  by  other  acts  wilch  have  received 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

I  call  attention  to  section  62  (b) ,  whicl  i  Is  typical  of  other 
provisions,  conferring  improper  power  ipon  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  this  section.  Payment  of  these  sums 
rests  entirely  In  the  hands  of  one  mar,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  entirely  free  from  the  usuil  requirements  of 
law  subjecting  puWlc  expenditures  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  X^ted  States. 

I  digress  to  remark  that  there  seons  to  have  been  a 
purpose,  not  only  an  adroit  but  an  avowed  purpose,  not  to 
subject  these  expenditiu-es  to  the  contro:  of  the  officer  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  to  protect  the  leglsU  tive  branch  of  the 
Government  In  the  expenditures  which  are  made  by  the 
executive  Departments  of  the  Govemmeit.  However,  con- 
cession is  graciously  made  to  the  taxpay<  its  In  allowing  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  the  privilege  o '  post-auditing  the 
expehditures  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcult  ore.  but  even  here 
It  is  provided  that  the  Secretary  shall  b:  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  and  "point 
out  errors  therein,"  a  unique  and  remaikable  provision  in 
our  schone  of  government  (section  64  e) 

The  discretion  vested  In  the  Secretary  )f  Agriculture  does 
Ttot,  however,  stop  with  the  imrestrlcted  e  cpenditures  of  vast 


sums  and  the  creation  of  an  army  of  asrenfs.  He  has  powers 
vastly  more  enormous  and  uncontrolled,  which,  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show,  would  set  up  one  individual  as  the  dictator 
of  agriculture,  the  absolute  master  of  the  methods  of  farm 
production,  the  quantities  produced,  and  the  prices  paid  for 
the  controlled  commodities. 

Authority  and  power  are  given  in  an  unprecedented  man- 
ner to  a  dictator  in  the  great  field  of  agriculture.  There  is 
unmistakable  evidence  that  efforts  are  btnng  made  to  con- 
centrate power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
make  States  mere  geographical  expressions.  Their  power 
Is  being  taken  away  from  them  by  this  and  by  other  means; 
the  rights  of  individuals  are  bemg  impaired  by  this  as  well 
as  other  measures,  and  the  view  seems  to  find  advocates 
that  the  people  are  incompetent  to  govern  themselves.  The 
States  are  to  be,  as  I  have  suggested,  mere  geographical  ex- 
pressions, and  the  Federal  Government  is  to  have  increased 
power,  60  that  it  may  control  our  lives,  our  very  thoughts, 
and  the  ^economic  and  political  policies  by  which  we  are' 
governed. 

TKRMS    OF  TKl   BILL 

The  bill  has  nine  titles,  of  which  the  first  five  relate  to 
regulation  and  control  of  specified  commodities. 

Title  I  relates  to  wheat  and  com  and  provides  for  ad- 
justment contracts  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  the  one  hand  and  wheat  and  corn  farmers  on  the  other, 
who  upon  signing  such  contracts  are  termed  "cooperators." 
Cooperators  receive  a  promise  of  certain  benefits  in  return 
for  an  undertaking  to  comply  with  certain  requirements 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  them.  The  benefits  comprise 
surplus  reserve  loans,  parity  payments,  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  payments,  all  of  which  are  the  lure,  the 
promise  of  subsidy  to  seduce  farmers  and  the  people  away 
from  sound  policies  in  the  hope  that  they  will  obtain  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  from  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  gifts  and  subsidies  and  bounties  in  ex- 
change for  the  abandonment  of  persor.al  rights  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  authority  of  local  communities  and  of  the 
States. 

Surplus  reserve  loans  are  to  be  made  by  a  new  agency, 
the  Surplus  Reserve  Loan  Corporation — t^stablishod  in  title 
VII  of  the  bill,  capitalized  at  $100,000,000.  and  empowered  to 
issue  tax-exempt  obligations  up  to  five  times  that  amount — 
such  loans  being  made  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, on  conditions  imposed  by  it.  and  secured  only  by  the 
stocks  of  the  commodity  insured  and  stored  in  Government- 
approved  storage  facilities.  Authority  is  committed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  this  Corporation,  which  he 
dominates  and  controls,  to  i.ssue  $500,000,000  of  obligations 
for  which  the  Federal  Government  is  responsible. 

Parity  payments  are  sums  based  upon  the  ratio  between 
current  prices  and  an  arbitrary  base  rate  and  paid  to  coop- 
esrators  upon  the  estimated  normal  yield  of  their  base 
acreage  for  the  commodity  covered.  The  normal  yield 
and  the  base  acreage  are  to  be  fixed  for  all  farms  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  farm  committees  operat- 
ing in  such  administrative  units  as  the  Secretary  sees  fit  to 
establish.  The  acreage  thus  allotted  establishes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  farmer  not  only  for  the  receipt  of  parity  pay- 
ments under  adjustment  contracts,  but  also  in  respect  of 
compulsory  market  quotas,  which  I  shaU  later  consider. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  three  types  of  benefits  constitute 
the  lure  which  is  hoped  to  suflTice  to  bring  all  farmers  within 
this  so-called  voluntary  framework.  In  return  for  these 
benefits,  these  bounties,  and  gifts  which  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  taxpayers,  the  farmer  undertakes  in  his  contract  to  di- 
viert  such  production  of  the  forbidden  commodity  from  his 
base  acreage  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  engage  in  such  farming  and  dairy  practices 
as  may  be  provided  in  the  contract,  or  upon  demand  to  store 
under  seal  up  to  the  normal  yield  of  20  percent  of  his  base 
acreage,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  Surplus  reserve 
loans  are  available  on  amounts  so  stored.  The  foregoing 
constitutes  the  ever-normal-granary  plan,  a  mast  fanciful 
plan,  not  founded  upon  common  sense  or  upon  such  rational 
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concepts  as  should  control  in  the  determination  of  the  prac- 
tical things  of  life. 

Taken  altogether  the  program  cannot  be  more  aptly  de- 
scribed than  a  proposal,  under  the  guise  of  regulating 
commerce,  to  make  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  in  ca"der 
to  achieve  a  ccwnplete  contrcd  over  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Before  discussing  the  vital  consti- 
tutional issues  with  which  we  are  immediately  confronted, 
I  desire  to  discuss  the  national  quota  sjrstem  provided  for  in 
the  bill.  This  envisages  the  outright  control  of  the  mar- 
keting of  supplies  of  the  enumerated  commodities.  Ttiis 
control,  like  the  so-called  volimtary  features  of  the  tall. 
Is  declared  to  be  based  upon  the  commerce  power.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  empowered  to  proclaim 
a  quota  in  terms  of  the  total  quantity  of  a  commodity  which 
may  be  marketed  and  the  percentage  of  base  acreage  whose 
yield  may  be  marketed  by  each  farmer,  whether  or  not  he 
has  signed  an  adjustment  contract.  It  Is  provided,  however, 
that  the  quota  shall  not  become  effective  for  a  commodity 
unless  two-thirds  of  the  producing  fanners  vote  aflarma- 
tively  in  a  referendxmi  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Sales  by  a  farmer  in  excess  of  his  allotted  quota 
are  declared  to  be  a  violation  of  law.  pimlshable  by  a  fine 
equivalent  to  50  percent  of  the  parity  price — In  the  case  of 
wheat  and  com — and  a  fine  of  75  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  in  the  case  of  tobacco. 

In  order  to  insure  a  favorable  vote  in  the  referendum  it 
is  provided  that  in  the  event  that  the  producers  reject  a 
quota  proposal  surplus  reserve  loans  are  suspended.  The 
direct  result  is  that  the  farmer  who  has  signed  an  adjust- 
ment cjn tract  whereby  he  assumes  obligations  in  return  for 
promised  benefits  is  under  a  virtual  compulsion  to  vote  for 
the  proposed  quota  on  pein  of  foregoing  his  l)eneflts  if  the 
quota  is  rejected.  Tlifi  burdens  under  the  contract  remain 
effective — the  benefits  are  removed. 

Certain  specific  features  of  tiie  bill  deserve  special  atten- 
tion: (a)  The  Surplus  Reserve  Loan  Corporation,  established 
in  Utle  Vn  of  the  bill,  would  be  authorized  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  (Obligations  up  to  $500,000,000,  guaranteed  by  the 
Treasury.  "Hie  Corporation  shall  act,  when  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  a  deposi- 
tory of  public  money  and  as  a  governmental  fiscal  agent. 

•niink  of  setting  up  such  an  organization,  making  it  a 
Government  fiscal  agent  and  committing  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  Its  guaranty  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  pro- 
viding $500,000,000.  for  parity  prices  and  what  not.  All  these 
are  inducements  which  are  dangled  In  the  face  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  to  compel  them — morally  to  compel 
them,  if  not  legally  to  compel  them — to  sign  these  contracts 
and  to  accept  the  tyrannous,  oppressive,  and  illegal  pro- 
visions of  this  remarkable  act. 

The  Corporation  is  vested  with  power  to  determine  the 
character  and  necessity  for  its  expenditures  under  this  act, 
subject  only  to  a  post  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. It  should  be  noted  that  management  of  this  Corpora- 
tion Is  vested  in  a  board  of  three  persons,  "employed  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
and  hold  office  at  the  pleasiu-e  of  the  Secretary"  (sec. 
70 ) .  Moreover,  the  board  is  completely  free  to  select  its  own 
employees,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws,  to  define 
their  authority  and  duties,  and  to  delegate  to  them  such  of 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Corporation  as  It  may  determine. 
The  picture  above  presented  is  truly  a  startling  one.  One 
man  is  given  carte  blanche  to  expend  at  least  $700,000,000  as 
a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government,  without  control  or  restric- 
tion. He  is  given  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  corporation 
entrusted  with  the  right  to  make  and  call  loans  with  un- 
qualified power  to  fix  the  amount,  terms,  and  conditions 
thereof  (sec.  5  b>. 

The  Corporation  shall  act.  when  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  a  depository  of 
public  money  and  as  a  governmental  fiscal  agent. 

Pardon  me  for  restating  that,  but  it  is  so  important  that  I 
want  Its  significance  to  b<  fully  appreciated:  The  Corporation 
shall  act,  when  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury,  as  a  depository  of  public  money  and  as  a 
governmental  fiscal  agent.  The  Corporation  is  vested  with 
power  to  determine  the  character  and  necessity  for  its  ex- 
penditures under  this  act,  subject  only  to  a  postaudit  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfiBce. 

It  should  be  noted  that  management  of  this  Corporation 
is  vested  In  a  board  of  three  persons,  employed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  sliaU  be  appointed  by  and  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary.  That  is  found  in 
section  70.  However,  the  board  is  completely  free  to  select 
Its  own  employees,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws, 
to  define  their  authority  and  duties,  and  delegate  to  them 
such  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Corporation  as  it  may  de- 
termine. 

The  picture  just  presented  is  truly  a  startling  one.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  Democrats,  if  there  be  good  old-fashioned 
Democrats  who  believe  in  our  form  of  government,  in  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  rights  of  the  individuals,  ac- 
cepting the  philosophy  of  this  bill,  which  it  seems  to  me 
ought  to  shock  the  conscience  of  every  Democrat  throughout 
the  land. 

As  I  said,  the  picture  which  I  have  Just  presented  Is  truly 
a  startling  one.  One  man  is  to  be  given  carte  blanche  to 
spend  at  least  $700,000,000  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, without  control  or  restriction.  He  is  given  power  of 
life  and  death  over  a  corporation  entrusted  with  the  right  to 
make  and  call  loans,  with  unqualified  power  to  fix  "the 
amount,  terms,  and  conditions"  thereof,  and  some  of  these 
vast  powers  may  be  delegated  to  any  officer  or  employee. 

I  just  said  that  carte  blanche  is  given  one  man  to  expend 
at  least  $700,000,000  as  a  fi.scal  agent  of  the  Government. 
Indeed.  I  have  seen  some  figures  that  Indicate  that  the 
amount  Is  at  least  $1,000,000,000  annually.  Yet  the  bill  Is 
reported  to  us  without  adequate  information  as  to  the  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  The 
President,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  has  indicated  opposition 
to  a  measure  which  would  Impose  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  a  burden  in  excess  of  $500,000,000,  the  provision 
found  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  Whether  we  shaU  heed 
the  President  in  this  matter  I  cannot  say.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  adopted  the  view  that  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
appropriate  billions  annually  to  meet  State  and  local  respon- 
sibilities. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  more  than  100  mayors,  if  I  remember 
the  number  correctly,  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
came  to  Washington — for  what  purpose?  Was  it  not  to  beg, 
to  plead,  to  coerce,  to  cajole,  or  intimidate  Federal  officials 
and  agencies  in  order  that  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
might  be  obtained  for  their  respective  cities?  We  believed 
at  one  time  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. We  believed  that  municipalities  with  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  were  competent  to  handle  the  munici- 
pal duties  and  responsibilities  belonging  to  such  corpora- 
tions, and  that  the  States  were  competent  to  deal  with  their 
problems;  but  now  municipalities  and  counties  and  States 
seem  to  be  abdicating  their  functions  and  responsibihiies. 
and  are  coming  to  Congress  and  laying  tlieir  burdens  upon 
the  doorstep  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  situation 
that  is  lamentable  and  indicates  a  subsidence  of  that  fine 
spirit  of  democracy  of  local  self-government  which  char- 
acterized our  fathers  and  which  must  persist  if  this  Republic 
shall  endure. 

I  submit  that  no  greater  powers  were  ever  asked  for  by 
any  agency  of  the  Government,  nor  could  there  be  a  more 
glaring  example  of  delegation  running  riot,  unanimously 
condemned  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Schechter  N.  R.  A. 
case.  The  powers  sought  in  the  bill  put  to  shame  the  codc- 
making  power  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  scheme  of  regulation  envisaged  in  the  bill  requires  the 
allotment  of  a  base  acreage  and  a  normal  yield  per  acre  to 
each  farm  in  the  Nation  producing  one  or  more  of  the  enu- 
merated commodities.  The  bill  provideij,  in  sections  8.  31,  41, 
and  51.  that  these  allotments,  in  the  case  of  the  several 
commodities,  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
"through"  the  farm  committees  provided  for  elsewhere  in  the 
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bill.    It  is  apparently  contemidated 
inltt«es  shaJl  post  in  the  area  for  pubjlic 
of  the  base  acreages,  normal  jaelds 
If  any.    That  is  found  in  section  60. 
same  section  it  is  provided  that  a 
his  allotment  may  obtain  a  review  therelof 
committee  whose  membership  shall  not 
bers  of   the   committee   of   farmers 
nation." 

It  is  impossible  to  definitely  ascertaih 
which  duties  are  vested  in  the  Secretai^ 
the  farm  committees,  and  how  the 
mlttees  shall  be  estaUished.     I  have 
that  the  Secretary  has  complete  authoT^ty 
committees  for  their  services,  without 
for  this  purpose  pro  rata  amounts  frofh 
for  benefits  under  the  adjustment 
of  the  further  power  of  the  Secretary 
tratlve  units  as  he  sees  fit,  it  is  ohvio^s 
fact,  tear  good  or  evU.  be  given  plenary 
the  character  of  the  committees,  through 
reled  weapons  of  gerrymandering  and 
strings. 

The  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary, 
the  foregoing.    In  addition  to  fixing  no: 
acreages,  be  is  given,  among  others,  the 
powers: 

Rrst.  Equitably   adjusting   the 
account  tillable  acreage,  type  of  soil, 
duction  facilities  (sec  8). 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will 
that  point  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Doe^ 
Utah  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermon 

Mr.  KINO.    Certainly. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  should  like  to  havit 
Senator  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
whether  he  interprets  It  to  extend 
upon  controversies  which  naturally  can 
lord  and  tenant  respecting  the  manag 
In  other  words,  does  the  Senator  interi^t 
be  a  delegation  of  or  an  attempt  to 

Mr.  KINO.    Judicial  powers? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Yes;  judicial  powers, 
the  Senator's  views  about  that  matter 

Bfr.  KINO.    It  would  seem  that  the 
Secretary  power  to  equitably 
court — the  allotments,  taking  Into 
type  of  soil,  topography,  and  production 
retary  Is  not  a  Judge — he  has  taken  no 
ofBcer,  but  he  Is  to  exercise  equity 
seem  that  he  Is  to  determine  controversdek 
and  tenants,  between  farmers  themselves 
capacity  of  a  Judge,  though  he  does 
not  to  have.  Judicial  authority.    It  may 
the  wwd  "equltabl3r"  means  that  he  is 
decide  controversies  between  the  farmers 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  win  the 
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the  sum  available 
In  the  light 
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that  he  would  in 
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the  double -bar- 
control  of  the  purse 
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Mr.  AUSTIN, 
interruption? 
y  Mr.  KINO.    I 

Vermont. 
Mr.  AUSTIN. 


Senator  permit  an 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  t^  the  Senator  from 

described 


I  once  heard  a  man 
ing  much  law  but  as  being  "hell  on  equity 
tor  If  he  does  not  thtnk  that  a  man  who 
powers  as  are  granted  by  this  bill  would 
equltsr"  to  be  able  to  administer  that  part 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KINO.    I  have  not  answered  the 
tor  from  Vermont,  but  I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  POPE.    The  Senator  Is  now 
nation  of  the  allotment  of  acreage  on  the 

Mr.  KINO.    I  am  referring  to  sectim 
It  gtren  to  equitably  adjust  the 
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and  to  act  In  the 
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attempt  to  fairly 
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as  not  know- 
I  ask  the  Sena- 
Is  vested  with  such 
lave  to  be  "hell  on 
of  it     [Laughter.] 
Senator  from  Utah 


qiestion 


of  the  Sena- 
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type  of  soil,  topography,  and  pro- 


account  tillable  acreage, 
duction  facilities. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  has  to  do  with  makinfr  allotments  on  the 
individual  farms;  and,  if  the  Senator  wiiJ  observe  carefully. 
that  is  not  done  by  the  Secretary  at  all.  It  is  done  by  the 
county  committees,  who  make  the  allotments  to  the  indi- 
vidual farms.  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  correct  in  that  respect. 
The  Secretary  only  makes  the  national  allotment  and  the 
allotments  to  the  States  and  to  the  administrative  areas. 
The  county  committees  make  the  allotments  to  the  individual 
farms;  and  it  is  in  connection  with  the  individual  farms,  as 
I  recall,  that  that  language  is  used. 

Mr.  KING.  I  again  assert  that  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Secretary  relate  to  the  equitable  adjustment  of  allotments, 
and  in  doing  so  he  may  take  into  account  tillable  acreage! 
type  of  soil,  topography,  and  so  forth.  If  he  does  not  act 
personally,  he  authorizes  others  to  act.  The  Secretary  has 
the  final  authority  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KING.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
further  fact  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  power  that  counts 
Is  the  power  to  pay  a  benefit  and  to  identify  the  person  who 
Shall  receive  the  benefit.  That  is  what  finally  counts.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  amendment  on  page  79  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines who  gets  the  money,  the  character  and  necessity  of  the 
pas^ment.  and  finally,  his  findings  are  conclusive  upon  all 
Other  officers  of  the  Government.  In  other  words,  he  is  not 
only  a  judge  but  he  Is  a  supreme  court. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  wiil  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  on  the  point  the  Senator  has  just  been  discussing' 

Mr.  KING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  At  the  bottom  of  page  15  of  the  bill  the  Sena- 
tor will  observe  under  subdivision   ^d),  that — 

Each  such  lcx;al  allotment,  after  deducting  the  acreage  devoted 
to  the  commodity  on  farms  on  which  the  conamodlty  is  not  pjro- 
*uced  for  market,  shall  be  allotted,  through  the  SUte,  county,  and 
local  committees  of  farmers  herelnallcr  provided,  among  the  farms 
Within  the  local  administrative  area  on  which  the  commodity  Is 
produced  for  market. 

Then  follows  the  language: 

Such  farm  allotments  shall  be  equitably  adjusted   among  guch 
farms  according  to  the  tillable  acreage,   type   of   soU,   topoCTanhv 
»nd  production  facDltles.  ^^ 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear— it  is  to  every  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee— that  the  Secretary  has  nothing  to 
do  with  making  the  farm  allotments.  They  are  made  by  the 
committee  of  farmers,  who  are  elected  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves. In  connection  with  the  discussion  here  about  the 
Secretary's  equitable  powers  and  his  equitable  jurisdiction,  I 
desired  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  does 
not  make  the  allotments  at  alL 

Mr.  KING.  I  differ  with  the  Senator;  and  I  will  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  number  of  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  relating  to  the  power  of  the  Secretary,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  matter  just  referred  to.  but  also  to 
other  matters  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3  (a)  In  order  more  effectively  to  carry  out  the  declared 
policy,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  ad- 
Jftistment  contracts  and  to  tender  such  contracts  to  farmers  nro- 
ducing  for  market  wheat  or  corn.  ^ 

Section  8: 

--,!^  .^?  "^^^  ^°^^  allotment,  after  deducting  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  commodity  on  farms  on  which  the  commodity  Is  not 
produced  for  market,  shall  be  allotted,  through  the  State  county 
^  local  committees  of  farmers  hereinafter  provided,  among  the 
farms  within  the  local  administrative  area  on  whl'-h  the  com- 
modity is  produced  for  market.  Such  farm  allotments  shall  "be 
equitably  adjusted  among  such  farnvs  according  to  the  tUlable 
acreaga^  type  of  soil,  topography,  and  production   facilities 

Src.  9.  (a)  Whenever  the  total  supply  of  wheat  or  corn  a^  of  the 
l>eglnnlng  of  the  marketing  year  has  been  flnallv  ascertained  and 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary,  he  shall  thereupon]  after  hearing  as 
provided,  hereinafter,  establish  and  proclaim  the  followmi,' 

First  the  ever-normal  granar>-  for  such  commodity  during  such 
marketing  year;  but  no  ever-normal  granary  shall  be  established  or 
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proclaimed  for  wheat  or  corn  for  any  marketing  year  If  the  Sec- 
retary has  reason  to  believe  Ihat  during  the  first  3  months  of  such 
marketing  year  the  current  iverage  farm  price  for  the  commodity 
shall  be  more  than  the  parit  7  price  therefor. 

Second,  the  percentage.  If  iny.  of  the  soil -depleting  base  acreage 
for  the  commodity  to  be  >Jlverted  from  the  production  thereof 
dvirlng  such  marketing  year  in  order  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy     •     •     *. 

(b)  Adjustment  contracts  shall  require  cocperators  engaged  In 
the  p'-oduction  of  wheat  or  corn  for  market  to  divert  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity  during  any  marketing  year  the  per- 
centage of  the  soil-depleting  base  acreage  for  the  commodity  pro- 
claimed by  the  Secretary  under  this  section.  Such  contracts  shall 
fizrther  provide  that  such  cooperator  shall  engage  In  such  soil- 
maintenance,  soil -building,  and  dairy  practices  with  respect  to  his 
soll-dep)eting  base  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  the 
conrmodity  as  shall  be  provided  In  his  adjustment  contract. 

(c)  Adjustment  contracts  shall  require  a  cooperator  engaged  In 
the  production  of  wheat  or  corn  for  market  to  store  under  seal 
his  stock  of  tlie  current  crop  thereof  up  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  normal  yield  of  20  percent  of  his  farm's  soil-depleting  base 
acreage  for  such  commodity  If  the  Secretary,  at  any  time  during 
the  marketing  year  for  such  crop,  or  within  30  days  prior  thereto, 
determines  that  such  storage  is  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out 
during  such  marketing  year  the  declared  policy  of  this  act  with 
respect  to  the  commodity;  but  such  §torage  shall  not  be  required  If 
the  Secretary  has  reason  tc  believe  that  during  the  ensuing  3 
months  the  current  average  farm  price  for  the  commodity  will  be 
more  than  the  parity  price  Uierefor.  Such  storage  sliall  be  for  the 
period  of  the  marketing  year  or  such  shorter  period  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe.     •     •     • 

(c)  If  any  cooperator  during  any  marketing  year  produces  com 
or  whe.at  on  acreage  In  excess  of  his  soU-depletlng  base  acreage 
for  such  commodity  or  falls  io  divert  from  the  production  of  any 
such  commodity  the  perccntttge  of  his  soil -depleting  base  acreage 
therefor  reqtilred  pursuant  to  this  section,  then  for  such  market- 
ing year  such  cooperator  shall  be  deemed  a  noncooperator  and 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  surplus  reserve  loans  or  parity  payments 
with  rr^spect  to  his  production  of  tlie  commodity  for  such  mar- 
keting year. 

Section  21: 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  pre  vide,  through  the  State,  county,  and 
local  committees  of  ftirmers  hereinafter  provided,  for  farm  mar- 
keting quotas  v.'hich  shall  :lx  the  quanMty  of  the  commodity 
which  may  be  marketed  froTi  the  farm.  Such  farm  ma'-ketlng 
quotas  shall  be  established  :'or  each  farm  on  which  the  farmer 
(whether  or  not  a  cooperator)  is  engaged  in  producing  the  com- 
modity for  market. 

(/)  If  by  reason  of  drouglt.  war.  or  other  national  emergency 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  any  conxmodlty  should  be  Increased,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  prcclalm  that  fact  an<l,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  hearing  to  interested  parties,  shall,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  meet  such  emergency,  Increa-se  the  marketing  quotas 
within  any  producing  area. 

Section  22:  ' 

(c)  Whenever.  eSter  investigation,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  farmer  has  engaged  in  cny  unfair  tigricultural 
practice  that  affects  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  po  certifies 
to  the  appropriate  district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  district  attorney,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  institute  a  evil  action  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  payable  with  resp'ct  to  the 
violation. 

Sec.  32  (a)  Whenever,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  to  interested  parties,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  national  marketing  quota  then  in  effect  does  not  make  avail- 
able a  normal  supply  of  cotton,  the  Secretary  shall  increase  such 
national  marketing  quota  so  eis  to  make  available  during  the  mar- 
keting year  a  normal  supply. 

(b)  If,  by  rea-son  of  drought,  war,  or  other  national  emergency, 
or  increase  In  exports,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
national  marketing  quota  should  be  increased  or  suspended,  then 
the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  that  fact  and,  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  to  interested  parties,  shall  to  the 
extent  ncces-'iuy  to  meet  s'lch  emergency  increase  the  farm  mar- 
keting quotas  within  any  production  area,  or  suspend  marketing 
quotas.  No  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  farm  shall  toe  reduced 
after  an  Inc-paso  pursuant  tc  this  subsection 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  cotton  produced  on  the  allotted  acreage  in  such  way  as 
to  afford  aid  in  discovering  and  Identifying  cotton  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  which  was  not  produced  on  acreage  included  In  any  farm 
allotment  Producers  who  fell  cotton  produced  on  land  not  in- 
cluded in  such  producers'  allotted  acreage  shall  be  Ineligible  for 
Government  cotton  loans  during  such  marketing  year. 

(di  Tiie  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
vested  with  Jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  If  and  when  the  Secretary  shall  so  request.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys  In  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  Institute 
proceedlnt^s  to  collect  the  penalties  provided  for  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  remedies  provided  for  herein  shall  be  in  addition  to, 
and  not  exclusive  of.  any  of  the  remedies  or  penalties  under  exist- 
ing law. 


Sec.  34  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  the  State,  coimty, 
and  local  committees  of  farmers  hereinafter  authoriz«^d.  for  the 
making  of  allotments  to  farms  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
and.  when  legally  authorized  to  do  so,  apportion  a  number  of 
acres  from  which  cotton  produced  may  move  In  interstate  or 
foreign  ccMnmerce,  and  for  measuring  all  farms  and  ascertaining 
whether  an  excess  over  the  apportionment  of  any  farm  under  the 
national  marketing  quota  has  been  planted  to  cotton.  If  an  ex- 
cess of  planted-to-cotton  acretige  Is  found  on  any  farm,  the  com- 
mittee shall  promptly  file  ■with  the  State  committee  a  written 
report  stating  the  total  acreage  m  cultivation  and  t^  acreage  Uxen 
planted  to  cotton. 

Section  62  (B) : 

TTiere  shall  be  a  State  committee  for  each  State  composed  of  tbe 
State  director  of  agricultural  extension,  ex  officio,  and  of  fotir 
farmers  resident  w^lthln  the  State  to  be  i^pointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary.    •     •     • 

The  Secretary  shall  make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  incKidlng  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  respective  committees  and  for  the 
administration  within  any  Stale,  through  the  State,  county,  and 
local  committees  within  such  £tate,  of  such  programs.  No  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  a  member  of  any  State,  county,  or  local 
committee  of  any  State  for  compensation  or  otherwise  except  solely 
for  services  performed  or  expenses  incurred  in  administering  such 
programs  within  such  State. 

Section  64  (d) : 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  character  and  necessity  for 
expenditures  under  this  act;  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937;  the  manner 
In  which  they  shall  be  incurred  and  allowed,  the  persons  to  whom 
payments  shall  be  made,  including  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  payments  in  the  event  of  the  death.  Incompetency,  or  disappear- 
ance of  the  persons  who  otherwlE.i  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  the  paj-ments,  and  shall  also  prescribe  voucher  forms  aiid 
the  forms  in  support  thereof,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.s  governing  the  expendlttire  of  public  funds,  and  such 
determinations  and  forms  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all 
other  officers  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Utah  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  author 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Are  we  to  understand  from  that  provi- 
sion that  the  action  of  the  local  committee — which,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  contend,  has  authority  to 
make  the  allotments — is  final? 

Mr.  POPE.  There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in  the  bill 
giving  to  the  farmer  to  whom  an  allotment  is  made  an  oppor- 
tunity for  review. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     May  I  ask  who  makes  the  review? 

Mr.  POPE.  In  the  first  place,  the  review  is  made  by  a 
State  committee,  as  I  recall;  then  later  by  a  representative 
of  the  Department  or  the  Secretary;  and  still  later,  if  the 
farmer  is  not  satisfied,  by  the  Federal  court  in  the  district. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  If  the  Senator  from  Utah  wiU  permit 
me  again,  my  reading  of  the  bill  leads  me  to  the  belief  that 
while  what  the  Senator  contends  for  may  be  true  as  to  the 
local  committee  in  the  first  instance,  the  final  consideration 
and  determination  in  the  long  nm  is  that  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  is  entirely 
mistaken  about  that,  because  the  final  power  that  passes 
upon  the  question  is  the  Federal  court  of  the  district  in 
which  the  farmer  lives.  It  is  true  that  in  his  appeals  at 
one  time  his  allotment  is  reviewed  by  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     That  is  tnie. 

Mr.  POPE.  But  if  he  is  dissatisfied,  he  then  may  appeaJ 
to  the  courts.  So  I  should  say  that  the  final  power  that 
determines  the  matter  is  the  Federal  district  court. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Of  course,  the  Senator  will  admit  that 
by  the  time  a  farmer  in  Idaho  got  to  the  Federal  court,  the 
entire  season  would  be  over  and  there  would  not  be  much 
for  the  court  to  determine. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  that  is  not  quite  a  fair  statement,  be- 
cause provision  is  made  here  for  very  expeditious  pnd 
prompt  handling  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  think  a  correct  interpretatlcm 
of  the  bill  will  convince  any  fair-minded  person  that  the 
ultimate  power  rests  with  the  Secretary.  He  has  the  power 
to  establish  the  ever-normal  granary;  and  if  he  "has  reason 
to  believe" — ^I  am  now  quoting  the  bill — that  the  "current 
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average  farm  price"  wil]  exceed  the  parity  price,  then  he 
may  act  in  the  matter,  and  his  action  is  determining.  He 
has  the  power  to  declare  the  percentage  of  acreage  which 
shaJ]  be  diverted  from  production,  this  finding  being  binding 
upon  the  cooperator.  Directly  or  inilrectly,  he  has  the 
power  to  order  cooperators — he  is  th;  final  judge  in  the 
matter — to  engage  in  such  fanning  and  dairying  practices  as 
he  may  see  fit  to  include  in  the  individual  adjustment  con- 
tract. He  has  power  to  require  coc]  aerators  to  store  up, 
under  seal,  up  to  the  normal  yield  of  20  percent  of  their  base 
acreage.  He  has  the  power  to  suspend  payments  to  co- 
operators  unless  the  farmer  grows  upon  his  farm  "an  acreage 
of  food  and  feed  crops  sufficient  to  meet  home  consumption 
requirements."  In  other  words,  the  Sjcretary  may  order  a 
farmer,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  benef  ts.  to  plant  a  certain 
area  of  his  land  to  crops  for  consumplon  at  home.  Can  a 
greater  deprivation  of  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  pri- 
vate property  be  imagined?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  requirement  is  entirely  distinct  f  "om  the  ever -normal 
granary  plan  or  other  crop-control  fea  ;ures  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  establish  national  and 
individual  farm  marketing  quotas,  if  he  believes  that  the 
total  supply  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  by  a  given 
percentage.  It  is  true  that  this  proclai  lation  becomes  effec- 
tive only  if  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  t  le  farmers  producing 
the  particular  commodity;  but  note  tlat  the  voting  in  the 
refereiMlxim  is  not  weighted  to  take  account  of  the  acreage 
or  production  of  those  most  vitally  affe;ted.  Note,  also,  that 
the  Secretary  can  virtually  control  th€  votes  of  cooperators 
through  the  power  to  suspend  surplus  reserve  loans  in  the 
event  that  the  producers  reject  a  propc  sed  quota. 

As  to  the  legality  of  vesting  the  lawmaking  power  in  pri- 
vate persons,  I  shall  comment  upon  tliis  phase  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  connection  with  loy  discussion  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill  as  a  whcle,  as  well  as  in  its 
several  parts. 

The  penalties  for  violation  of  the  quata  restrictions  merit 
special  attention.  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  com  the  penalty 
is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  50  percent  of  he  parity  price.  The 
parity  price  is  fixed  by  the  Secretary  and  is  based  upon  a 
comparison  of  current  buying  power  w^  th  bujring  power  in  a 
base  period,  adjusted  so  as  to  reflect  current  interest  and 
tax  pasmients  on  farm  real  estate.  Tie  penalty,  therefore, 
varies  and  is  not  ascertainable  in  advance,  since  it  is  to  be 
ascertained  and  proclaimed  on  the  firs    day  of  each  month. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  the  i>enalty  foi'  excess  marketing  is 
75  percent  of  the  purchase  price,  the  seller  and  purchaser 
being  liable.  In  addition  such  sellers  are  deprived  of  soil- 
conservation  and  allotment  payments,  and  in  applying  for 
such  payments  must  submit  affidavits  ( t  compliance. 

In  the  case  of  tobacco,  penalties  art;  imposed  only  upcHi 
purchasers  and  may  be  deducted  by  thi ;  purchaser  from  the 
sale  price.  I  digress  to  remark  that  that  is  a  very  adroit 
way  of  inducing  the  tobacco  producers  to  accept  the  terms 
of  this  bill.  They  may  exceed  the  rjquirements  Imposed 
upon  them,  but  the  purchaser  of  the  topacco  is  the  one  who 
is  to  be  penalized;  not  the  farmer.  Tliis  obviously  requires 
the  maintenance  by  purchasers  and  piocessors  of  complete 
records,  which  the  Wll  in  fact  provides;  and  such  records 
must  be  produced  upon  demand,  not 
buyers,  but  also  by  warehousemen  and  bommeree  carriers. 

Provtsions  in  the  case  of  rice  are  pimilar  to  those  for 
cotton. 
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The  vast  scope  of  this  bill  with  respe  ;t  to  the  agricultural 
life  of  the  Nation  virtually  transfers  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment complete  ccmtroi  over  the  produsticm  and  marketing 
of  the  five  basic  crops  covered  therein.  The  bill  would 
wrest  such  powers  from  the  States,  ndt  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency. n(A  for  a  temporary  period,  but  in  perpetuity.  By 
the  broad  declaration  that  these  oMnnUdities  are  "affected 
with  a  national  public  Interest,"  the  federal  Oovemment 
prop<M«a  to  eontiQl  production  and  n  karketing  by  a  dual 
■srstem.  including  ao-caQed  voluntary  f  aatures  and  outright 


admitted  compulsions.     The  ba?ic  con.stitutional  questions, 
in  my  \iew,  are  the  fcllowmg: 

FMrst.  May  the  Congress  control  the  production  and  mar- 
keting by  the  producer  of  commodities  undpr  the  guise  of 
regulating  commerce  and  under  the  welfare  clause? 

Second.  May  the  Cont:ress  delegate  to  an  administrative 
agency  the  vast  powers  here  sought  and  which  would  be 
granted  by  the  pending  bilP 

I  believe  that  both  of  these  questions  mu.«t  clearly  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  We  are  not  without  a  very  defi- 
nite guide  to  lead  us  to  the  proper  conclusion.  The  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  corr:moditif'S  and  tho  manufacture  of 
industrial  goods  are  bcth  local  matters  subject  only  to  State 
regulation.  The  proposition  is  so  well  settled  that  there  is 
hardly  any  need  to  multiply  cases  or  decisions  to  establish 
a  point  which  everyone  must  concede.  Production  is  not 
commerce,  even  though  the  goods  produced  are  expected  to 
enter  and  do  in  fact  enter  commerce.  In  \iew  of  the  Schech- 
ter  case  and  the  Butler  case,  holding  invalid  the  N.  R.  A.  and 
the  A.  A.  A.,  respectively,  I  see  no  room  for  extended  dis- 
cussion. The  general  principle  has  been  well  established 
from  the  time  of  Gibbons  against  Ogden.  decided  by  Chief 
Jiistice  Marshall,  and  has  ever  since  without  exception  been 
adhered  to  both  by  the  courts  and  by  Congress.  Appendix 
A,  which  I  am  submitting,  quotes  pertinent  extracts  from 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  all  of  which 
point  the  distinction  between  production  and  commerce. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  control  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  commodities  specified  in  the  pending 
bill  are  necessitated  in  order  to  establish  a  free  flow  of  com- 
merce and  are  justified  by  the  welfare  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  digress  to  remark  that  many  crimes  are  committed  under 
the  so-called  general-welfare  clatise  of  the  Constitution. 
Everyone  who  has  any  kaowledge  of  the  Constitution,  and 
even  many  who  do  not  have  such  knowledge,  know  that  the 
general -welfare  clause  is  not  a  grant  of  power.  Yet  there 
are  some  courts  and  some  lawyers  without  knowledge  or 
distinction,  who  aver  that  under  the  general-welfare  clause 
the  Government  can  levy  taxes  for  any  purpose  or  for  all 
purposes  and  expend  the  money  oollerted  without  any  re- 
striction whatever.  That,  of  course,  would  mean  that  the 
delegated  powers,  the  enimierated  powers,  would  be  nullified 
by  the  so-called  general  grant  m  the  general-welfare  clause. 

The  protecUon  of  the  free  flow  of  commerce  is  not  sub- 
ject to  Federal  regulation  except  in.sofar  as  c  >mmerce  is 
being  regulated.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held, 
the  subject  matter  of  the  regulation  must  be  interstate 
commerce,  and  the  regulation  must  in  fact  be  a  regulation 
of  such  commerce.  We  have  to  look  no  further  than  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Butler  case,  which 
clearly  stands  in  the  way  of  and  condemns  the  proposed 
enactment.  Although  in  that  decision  the  Court  was  con- 
sidering the  power  of  the  Federal  Crovernment  to  impose 
processing  taxes  and  expend  funds  derived  therefrom  for 
the  purposes  of  agricultural  control,  the  Court  pointed  out 
that  the  tax  was  invalid  because  the  control  of  agriculture 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  and. 
since  the  tax  was  a  mere  incident  of  the  regulat.on  of  agri- 
culture and  production,  the  tax  must  fall  along  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Court  con- 
cisely and  clearly  illustrates  the  basic  defect  in  the  pending 
bill: 

The  third  clause  \ot  the  Con.stlti;tlonl  endows  the  Con.Te«a 
with  power  to  rpgulate  commerce  •  •  •  among  the  several 
Btatea.  Despite  a  reference  m  ita  first  .section  to  a  burden  upon 
and  an  obBtrucUon  of  the  normal  currents  of  commerce  the  act 
mider  review  does  not  purport  to  resnilate  transactions  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  Its  stated  purpose  is  the  control  of 
agriciiltural  production  — 

Just  as  the  purpose  of  the  pending  bill  Is 

a  piireJy  local   activity,   Ln  an  effort   to   raise   the   prices   paid   the 
fanners.  "^  ^ 

As  I  sUted  at  the  outset,  this  is  a  bill  to  fix  prices.  It  is 
not  a  bill  to  regulate  commerce,  it  is  a  bill  to  fix  prices,  to 
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increase  prices,  and  to  burden  particularly  the  indtistrial 
sections  of  the  United  Stfites,  and  indirectly,  if  not  directly, 
the  farmers  themselves. 

Compare  the  last  sentence  quoted  from  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  with  the  sentence  I  have  previously 
quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  P\)restry  on  the  pending  bill.  The  committee  states,  on 
page  14  of  its  report,  that  the  bill  "proposes  a  plan  for 
raising  prices  through  ciMitrol  of  production."  Obviously, 
this  is  a  bill  not  to  control  interstate  commerce  but  to  con- 
trol production  and  to  raise  and  fix  prices. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Ai;ricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933. 
the  Government  did  not  attempt  to  uphold  the  validity  of 
the  act  on  the  basis  of  the  commerce  clause.  This  in  itself 
is  of  the  utmost  significance  as  indicating  the  true  ground 
upon  which  the  condemred  act  stood  and  the  pending  bill 
rests.  It  is  obvious  that  Congress  cannot  enlarge  its  powers 
through  the  simple  expedient  of  making  findings  of  fact  and 
declarations  of  policy  entirely  at  odds  with  the  true  purpose 
and  scope  of  the  regulaticns  proposed.  Indeed,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  controls  proposed  in  the  pending  bill  shows 
clearly  that  nothing  new  or  different  is  proposed  than  was 
present  in  the  previous  agricultural  act.  except  that  the  bill 
goes  even  further  and  introduces  the  featiure  of  compulsory 
marketing  quotas  which  taut  add  another  evil  to  those  pres- 
ent in  the  previously  condemned  legislation. 

The  subterfuge  adopted  is  so  apparent  as  to  lead  one  to 
make  the  charitable  assumption  that  the  most  which  the 
framers  of  the  bill  hojpe  for  is  to  use  the  pretext  of  the  com- 
merce pov.'er  for  the  indirect  purpose  of  controlling  produc- 
tion and  local  marketing  of  agricultural  products.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  conceded  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that 
Congress  may  not  directly  regulate  production,  except  under 
the  guise  of  exercising  some  other  power.  Yet  how  fre- 
quently and  consistently  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
Congress  may  not  employ  an  acknowledged  constitutional 
power  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  regulation  in  a  for- 
bidden field!  Precisely  the  same  consideration  applies  in  the 
asserted  use  of  the  power  to  lay  taxes  and  appropriate 
moneys  for  the  general  welfare.  As  I  shall  show,  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  opinions  in  the  Butler  case  were 
equally  emphatic  in  pointmg  out  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  qualifies  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes.  The  Government  in  fact  conceded 
that  this  was  so. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  is  au- 
thorized under  the  Constitu'ion  to  levy  and  collect  taxes. 
May  it  provide  for  the  taxation  of  an  industry  with  a  pro- 
viso for  the  remission  of  these  taxes,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
those  in  that  industry  who  will  comply  with  regulations  of 
the  Federal  GovermneJit  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions?  Vb.c  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce.  May  it  establish  regulations 
over  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  local  in  nature, 
in  a  private  industry,  and  enforce  such  regulations  by  deny- 
ing to  nonconformers  the  right  to  engage  in  mterstate 
commerce? 

I  admit  that  there  are  persons  who  believe  that  we  can 
fix  wages  and  hours  of  labor  under  the  commerce  clause, 
and  subject  every  manufacturer  and  every  farmer  to  the 
devastating  power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  relation  to 
local  matters. 

The  Federal  Government  has  imdoubted  power  to  regulate 
the  Postal  Service.  May  it  establish  regulation  of  local  labor 
relations  and  enforce  such  regulation  by  denying  to  violators 
the  right  to  use  the  mails?  The  Government  as  a  proprietor 
has  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  let  all  necessary  con- 
tracts, including  those  for  construction  of  public  buildings, 
and  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  materials.  It  also  has 
within  recent  years  become  the  Nation's  greatest  banker. 
and,  as  such,  is  engaged  in  making  loans  and  grants  to 
private  citizens  and  institutions  throughout  the  land  for 
innumerable  purposes.  May  it  say  to  all  who  wish  to  bid  on 
Government  contracts,  or  to  obtain  loans  or  grants,  that  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  do  so  unless  they  will  a«ree  to  abide 
by  conditions  laid  down  by  the  GoYenunent  with  respect  to 


wages  they  shall  p&y,  the  hours  they  shall  permit  employees 
to  work,  the  relations  which  shall  subsist  between  them  and 
their  employees,  and  the  crops  they  shall  grow? 

These  illustrations  have  been  given  in  detail,  not  because 
they  axe  fanciful  or  hypcthetical,  but  because  it  is  seriously 
argued  in  many  quarters  that  the  express  powers  given  to 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  may  be  used  as  a  means 
of  accomphshing  regulations  of  subjects  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress  when  acting  directly. 

Tlie  doctrine  that  a  governmental  power  cannot  be  used 
merely  as  a  means  of  effectuating  a  forbidden  purpose  ts 
not  new;  it  has  been  reiterated  from  time  to  time,  not  only 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  but  by  the  courts  of 
practically  all  the  separate  States. 

For  instance  in  the  fairly  recent  case  of  Linder  v.  United 
States  (268  U.  S.  17).  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said: 

Congress  cannot,  under  the  pretext  of  executing  delegated 
power,  pass  laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  not  Intrusted 
to  the  Federal  Gcvernment.  Axid  we  accept  as  established  doc- 
trine that  any  provision  of  an  act  of  Congress  ostensibly  enacted 
under  power  granted  by  the  Constitution,  not  naturally  and 
reasonably  adapted  to  the  effective  exercu.e  of  such  power,  but 
solely  to  the  achievement  of  something  plainly  within  power  re- 
served to  the  States,  is  invalid,  and  cannot  be  enforced. 

Accordingly,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was 
announcing  no  new  or  revolutionary  doctrine  when  it  de- 
cided that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  imconstitu- 
tional,  because  it  was  an  attempt  to  use  the  taxing  power 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  Federal  regulation  of  a 
subject  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, namely,  compulsory  regulation  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Thomas  of  Utah  in  the 
chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  KING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  the 
Senator's  argument,  but  I  should  like  to  call  attention  at 
this  point  to  a  matter  under  discussion  a  little  while  ago 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  law  is  to  be  admin- 
istered by  local  committees. 

On  page  73  of  the  bill  there  is  a  provision  entitled  "Utili- 
zation of  local  agencies."  Under  the  tenns  of  the  bill  it  is 
provided  that  the  S:^cretary  may  set  up  such  administrative 
units  as  he  sees  fit.  Farmers  living  within  the.se  administra- 
tive units  may  select  the  local  committees.  But  nowhere  in 
the  bill  is  it  provided  that  such  committees  are  clothed  with 
any  authority  whatever,  except,  in  line  13  on  page  74.  that — 

The  Secretary  shall  make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary — 

for  the  administration  of  the  bill  and  its  purpose  through 
these  committees. 

On  page  59  the  committees  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
posting  the  assignments  of  allotments;  and  that,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover.  Is  the  only  place  in  the  bill  where 
they  are  charged  with  a  duty. 

On  pages  14  and  15  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  allot- 
ment of  acreage — and  in  another  provision  the  marketing 
quotas — shall  be  assigned  to  the  State,  to  the  county,  to  the 
administrative  unit,  and  to  the  farm,  through  the  State,  the 
county,  and  the  local  committees — not  by  them,  but  through 
them.  The  bill  expressly  provides  that  the  Secretary  himself 
shall  select  the  State  committee  and  determine  the  adminis- 
trative units.  I  do  not  want  any  mistmderstanding  to  be  had 
£is  to  the  extent  of  the  centralization  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  may  not  have  understood  the 
full  import  of  the  Senator's  statement,  but  I  am  quite  certain 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  given  almost  imlimited  authority  and  committees  or 
groups  provided  for  in  the  bill  are  subject  to  his  control 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  again 
yield? 

Mr.  KING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  Gm^riTE.  I  am  aorry  I  did  not  make  my  statement 
dearer.   What  I  said  was  in  sapport  ctf  the  Senator's  position. 
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Idaho  [Mr.  Popb],  In 


vast  power  upon  the 


of  the  Federal  Gov- 
and  of  the  rights  of 


taken  in  the  argument  made  by  him  j  short  time  ago,  that 
the  power  was  centralized  In  the  Seen  tary,  and  was  not,  as 
contended  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
the  local  committee. 

Mr.  KINO.  I  thank  the  Senator  froni  Iowa.  I  was  diverted 
for  a  moment  when  he  was  speaking  ai  d  did  not  get  the  first 
part  of  the  Senator's  statement.  I  t^ank  the  Senator  for 
supporting  the  views  I  have  expressed. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  quest  on  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  imder  the  terms  of  the  bill 

Is  the  power  behind  the  throne  and  haj  

He  determines  the  agencies  for  the  States,  counties,  and  dis 
tricts  and  prescribes  their  duties  and  responsibilities.    I  do 
not  recall  a  measure — except  a  military  measure  in  times  of 
war — which  confers  greater  authority  i  ipon  a  Federal  oflQcial 
than  that  granted  under  the  terms  of  t  lis  bill 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  of  thi  ^  _^ 

Secretary  is  in  harmony  wiU^.  the  vie^rj  of  some  Democrats 
and,  of  course,  will  meet  wit'6  the  appioval  of  Socialists  and 
those  who  seek  to  increase  the  i»wer 
emment  at  the  expense  of  the  States 
individuals 

The  view  is  entertained  by  some  p^sons  that  local  self 
government  is  unable  to  meet  its  res;  wnsibllities ;  that  the 
people  cannot  democratically  govern  thi  imselves ;  and  that  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  i  aust  be  enlarged  even 
to  the  extent  of  imperiling  the  States  ai  id  impinging  upon  the 
rights  of  individuals.  There  are  soms  who  seem  to  think 
that  the  farmers  lack  the  ability  to  op<  rate  their  own  farms, 
determine  the  crops  which  they  shall  riant,  and  the  pobcies 
which  they  shall  pursue  with  respect  i  o  their  own  business. 
There  are  agencies  of  the  Oovenmient  irhich  seek  to  increase 
their  authority  regardless  of  constitutional  limitations  or  the 
rights  of  individuals. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  movement  which  seeks  the 
exaltation  of  the  F^ederal  Government  a  nd  the  diminishing  of 
the  authority  and  power  of  the  peojile  themselves.     ^.^ 
movement  contemplates  increased  bunaucratlc  control  and. 
Indeed,  regimentation  of  the  lives,  c<»cluct.  and  pursuits  of 
the  people.    If  unchecked,  it  would  culiolnate  in  the  erection 
of  a  government  of  men  and  not  of  liw— a  government  of 
Federal  bureaus,  autocratic  and.  in  mary  instances,  irrespon- 
sible, and  not  a  government  of  the  peoi  ile 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    Mr.  President. : nil  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  KING.    I  yield. 
Mr.  VANDENBERO.    I  submit  a  fiirther  exhibit  to  the 

Senator  in  line  with  the  observation  h«i , „^ 

Senate.  I  call  his  attention  to  the  sltu;iUon  in  BraziTwhere 
the  creator  of  the  so-called  corporate  state  started  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Judiciary,  then  proceided  on  November  27 
according  to  the  Associated  Press,  at  a  f  reat  public  ceremony 
to  bum  the  flags  of  the  Republic's  2(  States,  followed  on 
December  3  with  a  decree  disbanding  al  political  parties-  all 
of  which  is  extremely  Interesting  and  signlflcant.  particu- 
Jarly  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  when  the  distinguished 


EUo  in  the  course  of 


President  of  the  United  States  visited ^^^^  ^, 

his  "good  neighbor"  Journey  to  the  sou  hland  he  stated,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  on  Nov  ember  28 


It  w%a  two  people  who  Invented  the  New 
BrmsU  and  the  President  oT  the  United 


StatM. 


hiiS 


lii.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
Mr.  KINO.    I  yield- 
Mr.  CX»»ELAND.    I  t-MnV  the  Senato;  • 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  what  he  _ 
farttmate  thing  about  the  sltuatloai.  as 
majority  of  the  peoide  of  our  coxmtry  at 
are  hypnotlad  by  this  pfallooophy  of 
have  accepted  it  as  desfrahle.    "Riey 
cbeerfuHy  to  be  governed  by  this  phfloc^jphy 
ably  If  they  evwr  hear  the  scrapings 
TTowiry  there  may  be  a  change  of 
ury  aeons  to  be,  like  the  widow's  cruse. 
waj8  are  found  to  provide  money,  wfaeiher 
wise  mjB. 

Tlkt  Senator  does  w«d.  I  think,  to 
tlv«  vlDtBto  tfaamln  order  that  the 


on 
senttnent 


Deal — the  Preeldent  of 


the  Soaator  yield? 


Is  doing  weH  to  call 

in  mind.    The  un- 

I  see  it.  Is  that  the 

the  present  moment 

government.    They 

s^em  at  the  moment 

I  think  prob- 

the  bottom  of  the 

but  the  Treos- 

Mttomtess.    At  least 

or  not  they  are 


ipesent  his  vtews.  to 
imUtc  in  America 


may  become  conscious  of  what  is  going  on.  Unless  there  are 
those  in  high  places,  on  the  watch  tower,  to  give  warning, 
disaster  wUl  come  upon  us.     I  have  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  KING.  I  think  the  condition  of  the  country  is  pre- 
carious. I  thinic  imminent  disaster  is  before  us.  Unless  the 
multitude  of  our  people  are  aroused  to  an  understanding  of 
the  situation,  we  are  bound  to  have  serious  trouble.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  necessary  for  many,  in  high  and  m  low  places,  too. 
to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  accomplish  the  things 
the  Senator  has  in  mind:  but  certainly  it  is  wise,  as  I  view 
it,  that  the  country  should  be  informed  of  the  truth  of  the 
situation. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary,  if  not  improper,  to  adjure  the 
people  of  this  Republic  to  protect  and  defend  it  and  to  resist 
malign  Influences  and  the  adoption  of  policies  or  rrinciples 
calculated  to  imperil  its  exi.stence.  Uniortunately  there  are 
some  who  would  barter  away  a  pricelt^ss  heritage,  and  con- 
vert this  Republic  into  a  socialistic  or  nazi  government. 
However,  there  are  evidences  of  the  e.xistence  in  the  United 
States  of  communistic  organizations  and  of  movements  hos- 
tile to  the  maintenance  of  democratic  in.stitutions. 

The  Constitution  wisely  divides  the  powers  of  government 
and  provides  for  an  independent  judiciary.  Notwith.standmg 
that  fact,  there  are  some  who  woidd  deprive  the  judicial 
department  of  its  rightful  place,  and  .'subordinate  it  to  the 
legislative  or  executive  departments,  or  both.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  efforts  were  made  by  some  of  our  citizens  to  wealcen. 
if  not  destroy,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Republic,  namely,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Happily  the  efforts 
did  not  succeed. 

History  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  liberties  of  people 
being  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  autocratic  rule.  Liberties 
which  have  long  been  enjoyed  are  not  lost  overnight.  Lib- 
erty is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  but  it  has  not  always  with- 
stood the  storms  and  tempests  by  which  it  was  attacked. 
We  are  advised  that  in  many  countries  constitutions  were 
drafted  similar  to  that  of  this  RrpubUc  and  democratic 
institutions  were  established  which  promised  liberty  and  jus- 
tice; but  we  learn  that  in  many  instances  the  constitutions 
adopted  and  the  mstitutioa;  provided  were  changed  or  dis- 
regarded, and  dictatorial  forms  cf  government  imposed  upon 
the  people. 

Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  hLs  work  on  Ancient  Law.  Indicates 
that  democracies  are  fragile  and  they  are  often  superseded 
by  autocratic  governments.  No  govermnent  is  promised  im- 
mortality; but  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  this  Republic 
will  survive  the  storms  which  may  beset  it,  and  that  it  will 
endure  for  centuries  to  come  and  constitute  a  beacon  light 
for  the  guidance  oi  the  peoples  of  other  lands. 

I  have,  upon  various  occasions,  stated  that  my  religious 
views  have  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence guided  the  fathers  of  the  Republic:  and  that  the  same 
divme  power  will  protect  it  now  and  in  the  future,  and  that 
it  will  be  a  symbol  of  liberty  and  J'ostice,  and  an  ensign  set 
upon  the  heights  of  the  new  world  to  inspire  and  ',aiide  this 
and  future  generations.  I  cannot  help  but  belleve^hat  the 
American  people  will  not  abandon  their  faith  in  democratic 
principles,  nor  that  they  will  follow  the  dangerous  paths  of 
socialism  or  communism,  but  will  resist  all  sinister  forces 
that  seek  to  undermine  the  Constitution  and  to  destroy  the 
foundations  of  this  RepubUc.  However,  we  must  be  on  guard 
against  un-American  policies  or  forces  which  seek  to  IntrD- 
duce  alien  principles  and  policies  which  are  accepted  in 
some  other  lands.  Efforts  to  weaken  the  States  and  to 
crown  the  Federal  Ctovemment  with  authority  and  power 
not  conferred  upon  it  should  be  thwarts  and  the  utmost 
diligence  exhibited  by  patriotic  Americans  to  defend  and 
prraerve  the  form  of  government  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
lathers. 

J?'  S?^5:^^^•    ^    President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  trcen  New  York? 
Mr.   KING.    I  yield. 

1^.  COPELAND.  Mi-.  President,  I  honor  the  Senator  from 
Utah  for  his  convictions  and  for  his  own  religious  faith.  I 
wish  to  remind  him.  however,  that  if  the  philosopby  of  my 
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dear  little  mother  is  correct  we  need  to  have  something  more 
than  mere  faith. 

Mr.  KING.     Yes;  "faith  without  works  is  dead." 

Mr.  COPELAND.  My  mother,  a  reverent  woman,  used  to 
say,  "You  can  take  all  the  pins  off  the  pin  cushion  and  pray 
to  the  Almighty  from  now  to  kingdom  come  to  put  them 
back,  but  He  will  not  do  it.  because  you  can  do  it  yourself." 
I  think  that  God  Almighty  expects  us  to  do  for  ourselves 
those  things  which  are  in  our  power  to  do.  If  we  simply 
sit  down,  fcld  our  hands,  and  say  we  are  going  to  leave  it 
to  High  Heaven,  we  will  not  get  much  sympathy,  I  fear,  up 
there. 

We  have  It  in  our  own  hands  to  make  the  needed  correc- 
tion of  affairs,  but  that  correction  ulll  not  follow  until  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  others  like  him  shall  impress  upon 
the  American  people  the  route  they  are  taking  and  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  our  Government  as  we  understand  it.  As  the 
Senator  has  said,  socialism  and  communism  and  radicalism 
and  other  subversive  movements  are  spreading  in  America, 
and  unless  every  Member  of  the  Congress  and  every  man  in 
high  places  does  his  duty,  there  is  only  one  end,  as  I  see  it. 
Those  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  looked 
upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  as  eternal  and  everlasting; 
they  thought  that  their  government  must  last  and  their  sys- 
tem prevail,  but  it  did  not.  So,  as  I  see  it,  we  need  to  have 
not  only  faiith  in  God,  but  also,  as  the  Senator  has  suggested, 
we  need  to  apply  good  works  along  with  our  faith. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

llTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.   KING.     I   yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  just  came  into  the  Chamber;  I  have 
heard  these  lamentations  about  socialism  and  communism 
and  gained  the  impression  that  they  were  right  here  in 
Washington.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  are  in  this  De- 
partment and  that  Department.  Will  the  Senator  be  good 
enough  to  specify?  I  should  like  to  know  where  they  are. 
I  do  not  know  any  Communists.  Perhaps  they  are  here.  If 
they  are,  I  should  like  to  meet  one.    I  never  have  met  one. 

Mr.  KING.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  if  he  is  directing 
his  remarks  to  me.  that  if  he  has  not  found  some  Socialists 
and  Communists  in  the  United  States.  I  am  surprised  at 
knowing  of  his  insatiable  desire  to  learn. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Utah   yield   to   the   Senator   from   New    Mexico? 

Mr.  KING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  dislike  very  much  to  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  but  I  could  tell  him  of  one  Depart- 
ment in  Wa.shlngton  that  is  socializing  and  communizing 
citizens  who  were  born  in  this  country.  All  he  has  to  do 
Is  to  go  to  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  he  will  find  that  Bureau 
communizing  to  perfection,  as  much  as  could  be  done  else- 
where outside  the  boundaries  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KING.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  diverted  from  the  sub- 
ject. I  desire  neither  to  discuss  nor  introduce,  extraneous 
subjects. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  merely  thought  perhaps  the  Senator 
could  name  some  of  the  Departments  where  communism 
exists.  I  myself  do  not  know  about  them;  I  have  heard 
talk  about  them,  and  1,  for  one,  thought  the  Senator  might 
have  the  specifications  or  a  chart. 

Mr.  KING.  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  reference  to  any 
such  Department,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  some  of  the 
Departments  the  Senator  will  find  activities  that  are  not 
consistent  with  our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  before  these  interruptions  I  was  referring  to 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  about  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart 
(247  U.  S.  251)',  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  invalid 
an  act  of  Congress  which  undertook  to  deny  the  facilities 
of  interstate  commerce  to  those  employing  child  labor  in 
violation  of  a  Federal  act.  There  was  nothing  harmful  in 
the  products  themselves;   they  were  legitimate  articles  of 
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commerce.  There  was  nothing  unwholesome  about  them; 
they  were  not  contraband;  they  were  not  diseased;  they 
could  not  in  any  way  contaminate  the  commerce  of  which 
they  were  a  part,  they  were  quite  as  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  sale  and  consumption  as  though  they  had  been  pro- 
duced by  adults.  Accordingly,  the  Supreme  Court  an- 
nounced a  doctrine  as  old  as  the  Constitution  itself  when 
it  held  that  since  Congress  could  not  directly  prohibit  or 
regulate  the  labor  of  children  in  local  employments,  it  could 
not  accomplish  that  regulation  by  denying  to  violators  the 
use  of  the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce. 

Turning  attention  again  to  the  proposed  legislation,  is  it 
not  obvious  that  the  bill  is  fatally  defective  from  still 
another  standpoint,  that  of  the  tenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  The  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Butler  case  declared  that  the  1933  act — 

Invades  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.  It  Is  a  statutory  plan 
to  regulate  and  control  agricultural  production,  a  matter  beyond 
the   powers   delegated   to   the   FederaJ    Government      •      •      *. 

In  discussing  the  tenth  amendment  in  the  Butler  case, 
the  Court  stated : 

From  the  accepted  doctrine  that  the  United  States  Is  a  Gov- 
ernment of  delegated  powers,  it  follows  that  those  not  expressly 
granted,  or  reasonably  to  be  implied  from  such  as  are  conferred, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people.  To  forestall  any  sug- 
gestion to  the  contrary  the  tenth  amendment  was  adopted.  The 
same  proposition,  otherwise  stated,  is  that  powers  not  granted 
are  prohibited.  None  to  regulate  production  is  given,  ajid  there- 
fore legislation  by  Congress  for  that  purpose  Is  forbidden. 

The  Government  attempted  to  defend  the  1933  act  by 
arguing  that  its  controls  were  purely  volimtary.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Court  rejected  this  artifice,  pointing  out  that  the 
1933  act  not  only  was  illegal  because  it  purchased  compliance, 
as  this  bill  seeks  to  do,  but  because  it  in  fact  imposed  com- 
pulsions through  the  expedient  of  conferring  or  withholding 
unlimited  benefits,  which  the  Court  showed  was  in  fact  the 
power  to  coerce  or  destroy.  But,  of  course,  the  present  bill 
does  not  content  itself  with  so-called  voluntary  features. 
The  power  to  coerce  or  destroy  is  made  more  manifest  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  which  I  have  discussed  above,  relating 
to  national  quotas  in  all  the  covered  commodities.  Indeed, 
in  the  case  of  tobacco  and  rice,  no  provision  whatever  is  made 
except  for  compulsory  quota  restrictions.  The  drafters  of  the 
bUl  have  apparently  elected  to  stake  their  all  upon  the  hope 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  completely  disregard  all  of  its 
previous  decisions,  both  majority  and  minority,  and  uphold 
the  more  drastic  features  of  a  bill  in  the  face  of  the  BuLler 
case  which  rejected  provisions  less  severe. 

But  the  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  unconstitutional  not  only 
because  it  has  no  constitutional  basis  on  which  to  rest  but 
also  because  of  the  enormous  delegation  of  power  which  it 
vests  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  shall  now  briefly  discuss  the  second  basic  constitutional 
question  which,  as  I  see  it,  involves  the  unlawful  dele- 
gation of  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  well  aa 
to  the  farm  committees  which  are  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
I  have  indicated  some  of  the  powers  which  would  be  vested 
by  the  bill  in  the  Secretary.  Briefly  summarizing,  he  may 
fix  not  only  normal  yields  and  base  acreages  for  all  farms 
throughout  the  breadth  of  the  country  producing  the  covered 
commodities,  but  he  may,  in  addition,  establish  the  so-called 
ever-normal  granary,  he  may  declare  the  percentage  of  acre- 
age to  be  diverted  from  production,  he  may  order  farmers  to 
engage  in  such  soil,  farming,  and  dairying  practices  as  he 
sees  flt,  he  may  require  the  storing  under  seal  of  a  percentage 
of  every  farmer's  yield,  he  may  establish  national  quotas  and 
Individual  farm  marketing  quotas,  he  may  decree  the  per- 
centage of  farm  land  to  be  planted  in  products  for  home 
consumption.  But  that  is  not  all.  He  may.  in  his  own  dis- 
cretion, suspend  national  and  individual  quotas  if  he  believes 
that  a  national  emergency,  a  drought,  a  war,  or  any  other 
condition  impels  him  to  do  so.  He  may,  pnirsuant  to  this 
power,  increase  marketing  quotas  in  any  area  <sec.  21). 
Even  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  violation  of  the  bill  can, 
In  effect,  be  suspended  by  him  because  of  the  provision  that 
suits  to  recover  such  penalties  may  not  be  begun  by  the 
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United  States  District  Attorney  until  alter  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  made  a  certification  re<[uesting  such  prose- 
cution. 

Under  this  bill  he  will  possess  authoril  y  to  determine  when 
a  man  shall  be  prosecuted  and  he  wiU  >e  able  to  prevent  a 
man  from  being  prosecuted  by  certify  ng  to  the  Attorney 
General,  though  the  law  has  been  violat  ed,  that  he  does  not 
want  the  violator  prosecuted. 

Moreover,  he  is  given  broad  powers  U »  demand  books  and 
records  from  farmers  and  their  purchLsers.  the  failure  to 
keep  records  and  make  reports  being  ciade  a  misdemeanor 
by  the  terms  of  the  bill  (sec.  22).  I  lave  shown  that  he 
is  given  un  trammeled  power  over  the  terms  of  oflSce  and 
tenure  of  the  Surplus  Reserve  Corporat  on  oflQcials  and  that 
through  this  power  he  may  spend  as  h;  i)leases,  though  no 
one  knows  how  much.  It  has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
ll.OOO.OOO.OOC.  but  certainly  $500,000,00)  authorized  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  and  all  amounts  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  parity  and  to  set  in  ope  ration  this  hundred - 
million-dollar  corporation,  with  authority  to  impose  obliga- 
tions which  the  Government  guarantees  up  to  $500,000,000. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  also  pay  farmer  commit- 
tees for  their  services  without  restrict  ons  as  to  budgeted 
amounts. 

I  confess  to  s<»ne  surprise  that  Senators  are  willing  to 
confer  almost  unlimited  power  upon  a  Federal  agency — 
authority  to  impose  upon  the  people  ii  vast  army  of  em- 
ployees whose  compensation  must  be  )aid  by  the  farmers 
and  by  the  i)eople  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
The  farmers  and  the  producers  will  be  subject  to  constant 
surveillance  and  policies  of  regimentatii  m,  which  in  the  end 
will  prove  oppressive  and  dangerous.  ^  s  I  read  the  bill  the 
salaries,  per  diem  and  expenses  of  thi^  great  army  will  be 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  Secretary  jf  Agriculture  or  his 
representatives. 

None  of  his  expenditures  Is  subject  to  approval  or  pre- 
auditing  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  United 
States.   The  so-called  standards  to  guide  the  Secretary  in  the 
determination  of  base  acreages,  normal  yields,  normal  sup- 
iriy.    parity    payments,    diversion    of    acreage,    marketing 
quotas,  are  found,  upon  examination,   lot  to  be  standards 
at  all  In  any  true  sense  of  the  word.     ?^r  example,  as  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Agrlcultru-e  Commi  ;tee  itself  points  out, 
allotments  of  national  and  Individual  farm  quotas  are  to  be 
"equitably  adjusted  among  the  individual  farms  within  a 
local  administrative  area  according  to  tillable  acreage,  type 
of  soil,  topography,  and  production  f aci  ities."    I  quote  that 
from  page  3  of  the  committee  report     Nor  can  an  ag- 
grieved farmer  obtain  any  adequate  judicial  redress  from 
an  unjust  allotment.     The  bill  carefuly  states  that  "the 
review  by  the  court  shall  be  limited  to  q  iiestions  of  law.  and 
findings  of  fact  by  the  reviewing  officer  when  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  shall  be  conclusive."     (Section  60d.) 
Even  a  brief  scrutiny  of  the  definitions  ;ontained  in  section 
61  of  the  bill  reveals  that  the  Secretary  uf  Agriculttn-e  would 
be  authorized  to  base  his  findings  of  pirity  prices,  normal 
yields,  reserve  supply  levels,  and  ever-ru  ►rmal  granary  upon 
such  data  as  to  him  seemed  good  and  sufficient,  or  without 
regard  to  any  data  whatever.    He  mas  reject  part  or  all. 
He  may  say  the  evidence  is  adequate  or  1  aadequate.    He  is  to 
be  the  sole  judge  to  determine  the  adec;  uacy  or  inadequacy 
of  the  evidence  or  the  facts  presented. 

I  suijmit  that  there  has  never  been  a  proposal  before  the 
Senate  containing  a  broader  and  more  unconfirmed  dele- 
gaticm  of  power  to  any  administrative  officer  In  times  of 
peace. 

An  examination  of  the  decisions  of  th »  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Schechter  aid  in  the  Panama 
Refining  Oo.  cases  clearly  indicates  that  If  the  measure  be- 
fore us  becomes  law  and  reaches  the  Su[xeme  Court  of  the 
United  States  its  Invalidity  will  be  de<dared. 

Referring  to  the  less  drastic  delegation  of  power  in  the 
Schechter  case.  Justice  Cardoso,  a  greail  Judge  and  a  great 
liberal  judge,  joined  his  colleagues  in  a  unanimous  oiHnlon, 
drrlarlTig  that  such  attempted  ddegatkn  i  of  authority  could 
not  be  rartatned.      He  stated: 


This  Coxirt  has  held  tiiat  delegation  may  be  unlai^-ful  though 
the  act  to  be  prrfom^ed  is  dcfir.iro  ar.d  -',n::!o.  If  the  necessity, 
time,  and  occasion  of  porformaiice  have  been  left  In  the  end  to 
the  discretion  of  the  delegiite.  •  •  •  H-re.  In  the  case  before 
us.  Is  an  attempt  at  deie^jHtion  not  cor.liined  to  ariv  single  net  nor 
to  any  class  or  group  of  act,s  Identified  or  described  by  reiert-uce 
to  a  standard  Here,  in  effect,  1=;  a  mvinz  rommLsslon  to  Inquire 
Into  evils  and.  upon  discovery,  to  correct  them. 

Again,  in  the  Panama  Refinir.g  Co,  case,  the  Chief  Ju3tice 
of  the  United  States  Suprf^nie  Court,  speaking  for  eight 
Justices,  condemned  the  wide  powers  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  9  of  the  National  Indastrial  Recovery 
Act.  Like  the  sections  of  the  pending  bill  vesting?  the  pov/er 
to  proclaim  marketmg  quota.>,  section  9  of  the  Recovery  Act 
purported  to  authorize  the  Presidr-nt  to  pass  a  prohibitory 
law.  The  Chief  Justice  pomt^L-d  cut  that  that  act  did  not  set 
up  a  standard  for  the  President's  action  and  did  not  require 
any  finding  by  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
to  enact  the  provisions.  He  concluded  that  Congress  had 
not  declared  in  what  circumstances  the  contemplated  acts 
should  be  forbidden  and  that  the  President  was.  in  effect, 
left  without  standard  or  rule,  to  deal  with  the  prohibitions 
as  he  pleased.  The  sole  dissent  was  ba-sed  upon  the  view 
that  the  petitioners  were  never  In  jeopardy  and,  therefore, 
had  no  standing  in  court  to  seek  an  injunction. 

By  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill,  a  national  quota  may 
not  become  effective  unless  by  referendum  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  producing  the  given  commodity  vote  for  the  quota, 
I  have  pointed  out  that  in  effect  there  is  a  compulsion  upon 
cooperators  to  vote  favorably  for  a  referendum  on  pain  of 
losing  substantial  benefits  Luider  their  adjustment  contracts 
if  they  fail  to  do  so. 

However.  I  wish  at  this  pwint  to  discuss  the  constitutional 
feature  of  the  proposal  even  assuming  that  such  a  referen- 
dum would  represent  the  free  choice  of  the  iJarticipants. 
The  question  is  whether  the  power  vested  in  the  farmers 
producmg  a  certain  commodity  to  Jixspend  the  operation  of 
the  quota  does  not  involve  an  unlawftil  dclccation  of  law- 
making power  to  private  citizen^. 

The  clearest  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  Carter  case,  in 
which  the  Bitimiinous  Coal  Act  cf  1935  was  invalidated.  On 
the  feature  I  am  about  to  di.scusc,  there  was  no  disspnting 
voice  raised.  That  act  delegated  the  powtr  to  fix  maxi- 
mum hours  of  labor  and  minimiun  wages  to  the  producers 
of  more  than  two-tlnrds  of  the  annual  t^mnage  production 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year  and  more  llian  one-haLf  of 
the  mine  workers  employed.  Tlv:  Court  pointed  out  that 
the  effect  of  this  dele,£;a:icn  of  power  was  to  subject  the 
dissentmg  minority  to  the  will  of  the  majority  and  that 
the  power  conferred  upon  the  majority  was  in  effect  the 
power  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  an  unwilling  minority.  The 
Court  said: 

•  •  •  This  is  legl.slative  delegation  In  Its  most  obnoxious 
form;  for  It  is  not  even  delegation  tn  an  officiai  or  an  official  body, 
presumptively  dl.sii:ter..\';ted.  but  to  private  persorLs  whose  Interests 
may  be  and  ofien  are  advprse  to  the  interests  of  others  Ln  the  same 
busine-ss.  The  record  shows  that  the  coiidltions  of  competition 
differ  among  the  various  localities.  In  some,  coal  dealers  compete 
Bmong  themselves.  In  other  localities  they  also  compete  with 
the  mechanieal  production  of  electrical  energy  and  of  natural  gas. 
Borne  coal  producers  favor  the  code;  others'  oppose  It;  and  the' 
record  clearly  Indicates  that  thts  diversity  of  view  artaes  from 
their  conflicting  and  even  antagonistic  Inu-rests,  The  difference 
between  producing  coal  and  regulating  Its  production  Is,  of  course 
fundamental.  The  former  is  a  private  activity;  the  latter  is  neces- 
sartly  a  governmental  function  since.  In  the  very  nature  of  thlnga 
one  person  may  not  be  entrusted  wltli  the  power  to  regulate  the 
business  of  another,  and  especially  of  a  competitor.  And  a  statute 
which  attempts  to  confer  such  power  undertakes  an  intolerable 
fcnd  unconstitutional  Interference  with  personal  liberty  and  private 
property.  The  delegation  Is  so  clearly  arbitrary,  and  so  clearly  a 
denial  of  rights  safeguarded  by  the  due-process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  that  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  deci- 
ttoasof  this  Court  which  foreclose  the  question  (Schechter  Cor- 
poration V.  United  States,  295  U.  8.  637). 

I  submit  that  precisely  the  same  considerations  apply  In 
connection  with  the  present  bill.  In  the  same  way  as  In  the 
case  of  coal,  the  conditions  of  competition  differ  among  vari- 
ous localities.  Farmers  compete  among  themselves,  Just  as 
they  compete  with  substitute  products.  Some  of  the  farmers 
will  favor  the  <iuota,  others  oppose  It,  and  It  should  be  noted 
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particularly  that  the  referenda  to  be  conducted  under  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  bill  are  not  weighted  in  accordance 
with  production  or  acreage  but  that  a  farmer  producing  a 
commodity  on  5  acres  has  an  equal  vote  with  a  farmer 
producing  the  same  commodity  on  5.000  acres. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  proposed  bill  is  unconstitu- 
tional <a»  because  it  is  not  a  true  or  propxr  exercise  of  the 
commerce  power,  (b>  the  bill  involves  a  perverted  use  of  the 
welfare  power,  and  'c)  the  bill  unlawfully  delegates  powers 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  farmer  committees. 

Mr,  President,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Borah]  in 
his  discussion  of  the  pending  bill  referred  to  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  what  might  be  denominated  local-option 
policies  or  measures  were  cited  in  support  of  his  contention 
that  they  gave  support  to  the  so-called  referendum  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  bill. 

I  have  examined  the  cases  referred  to,  and  I  respectfully 
insist  that  they  are  not  in  point.  The  cases  referred  to 
relate  largely  to  zoning  ordinances,  statutes  providing  for 
the  creation  of  irrigation  districts,  and  so  forth. 

State  court  decisions  upholding  the  validity  of  local-option 
laws,  zonmg  ordinances,  and  statutes  providing  for  the  cre- 
ation of  irrigation  districts,  which  are  to  become  effective 
only  upon  the  vote  of  a  certain  percentage  of  residents, 
landowners,  or  other  persons  affected  by  the  legislation 
furnish  no  authority  in  support  of  the  referendum  provisions 
of  S.  2787.  In  the  first  place  it  is  well  settled  that  in  dis- 
tributing its  governmental  powers  a  State  has  considerably 
more  freedom  than  the  Congress  has.  A  State  may,  for 
example,  confer  legislative  and  judicial  powers  up>on  the 
same  governmental  agency  and,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said 
in  Prentis  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  <1908)   (211  U.  S.  210,  225) : 

We  shall  assimae  that  when,  as  here,  a  State  constitution  sees 
fit  to  unite  legislative  and  Judicial  powers  in  a  single  hand,  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  so  far  ^.s  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  [ 

Mr,  Justice  Hughes  expressed  somewhat  the  same  thought 
in  Croxjoell  v.  Benson  (1932)  (285  U.  S.  22,  57),  when  he  said, 
with  respect  to  the  question  as  to  whether  "the  Congress 
could  completely  oust  the  courts  of  all  determinations  of 
fact  by  vesting  the  authority  to  make  them  with  finality  in 
Its  own  instrumentalities  or  in  the  executive  department": 

In  this  a.spect  of  the  question  the  irrelevancy  of  State  statute.s 
and  citations  from  State  cour;s  as  to  the  distribution  of  State 
powers  l,s  apparent.  A  State  may  distribute  its  powers  as  it  sees 
fit,  provided  only  that  it  acts  consistently  with  the  essential 
demands  of  due  process  and  dc^es  not  transgress  those  restrictions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  are  applicable  to  State  au- 
thority. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  al- 
though it  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  constitutional  law  that 
the  power  conferred  upon  the  legislature  to  make  laws  can- 
not be  delegated  to  any  othtr  body  or  authority,  an  excep- 
tion has  been  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  delegation  of 
powers  by  the  States  to  local  governments,  including  counties, 
cities,  towns,  road  and  school  districts,  and  the  like.  Wil- 
loughby  says  in  this  connection: 

The  courts  have  held,  as  to  tils,  that  the  giving  by  the  central 
legislative  body  of  exterislve  la^;rmaking  powers  with  reference  to 
local  matters  to  subordinate  governing  bodies  being  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  practice,  antedating  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  right  of  local  self -government  being  so  fundamental  to  our 
system  of  politics,  our  constitutions  are.  in  the  absence  of  any 
express  prohibitions  to  the  contrary,  to  be  construed  as  permitting 
It.     (The  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States,  2d  ed.,  p.  1636,) 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  courts  have  made  a 
distinction  between  State  statutes  providing  for  a  special 
referendum  with  respect  to  iratters  of  local  concern,  such  as 
the  local-option  laws,  and  :hose  providing  for  a  general 
referendum  with  respect  to  i:»roposed  legislation  which  is  to 
be  operative,  if  approved  by  the  people,  throughout  the  State. 
The  former  have  been  sustained  as  a  delegation  of  local  gov- 
erning while  the  latter  have  in  many  instances  been  held  in- 
valid as  an  improper  delegation  of  legislative  power.  In  this 
connection  Willoughby  says: 

*     *      *     It  may  be  said  that  the  weight  of  authority  vould  aeem 

to  be  against  the  validity  of  stjitutory  provisions  for  the  submis- 
sion to  the  electorate  of  the  State  of  the  question  as  to  whether  a 


measure  shall  or  phall  not  bocomo  \a^-  In  an.'--wer  t,o  the  po:nt  that 
the  lawmaking  power  vk-as  not  thvis  trnnsf erred,  but  simply  the 
operation  of  xht'  statutes  in  question  made  dependent  upon  thi' 
happening  of  a  partK  ular  event  namely.  ;he  approving  vct^-  of  the 
people,  the  court  of  Now  York,  in  Barto  v.  liim'od.  snid:  "It  is  not 
denied  that  a  valid  statute  may  be  pas.sed  to  take  effect  upon  the 
happening  of  seme  future  event,  certain  or  uncertain  But  such  a 
statute,  when  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  legislature  mu5t  be  u 
law  in  pracscntl  to  take  effect  in  futuro  •  •  •  -pyje  event  or 
change  of  circumstances  on  which  a  law  may  be  made  to  take 
effect  must  be  such  as.  In  thf  jtuipment  of  the  legislature,  affects 
the  question  of  the  expediency  of  ihe  law-  -an  event  on  which  the 
expediency  of  th.  law.  in  the  judgment  of  the  lawmakers  depends. 
On  this  question  of  expediency  the  legislature  must  exercise  its 
own  Judgment  definitely  and  finally  •  •  •  But  in  the  present 
ca.se  no  such  event  or  change  of  circumstances  affecting  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  law  was  expected  to  happen.  The  wisdom  or 
expediency  of  the  free-school  law,  abstractly  considered,  did  not 
depend  on  a  vote  of  the  people.  If  it  was  unwns?  or  Inexpedient 
before  that  vote  was  taken,  it  was  equally  so  afterward.  The  event 
on  which  the  act  was  made  to  take  f  (feet  was  nothing  else  than  the 
vote  of  the  peopl?  on  the  identical  question  which  the  Constitution 
makes  it  the  duty  of  th^  legislature  lts?lf  to  decide.  •  •  •  The 
government  of  the  State  is  democratic  and  it  Is  a  representative 
democracy,  and  in  passing  general  laws  the  people  act  only  through 
their  representatives  in  the  legislature. 

In  a  footnote  Willoughby  adds: 

While,  as  indicated,  direct  legislation  laws  of  a  general  charac- 
ter have  at  times  been  held  unconstitutional,  special  referendum 
or  local  option  laws  have  been  held  valid,  the  point  being  taken, 
among  others,  that  at  the  time  the  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions were  adopted  measures  of  this  character  were  generaUy 
recogmzed  as  proper  and  construed  to  provide  for  delegation  cf 
local  governing  rather  than  legislative  powers.  Thus  Cooley,  sum- 
ming up  the  argument  upon  this  point,  says:  Tt  has  already  been 
seen  that  the  legislature  cannot  delegate  its  power  to  make  laws; 
but  fundamental  as  this  maxim  is  it  is  so  qualified  by  the  customs 
of  our  race  and  by  other  maxims  which  regard  local  government 
that  the  right  cf  the  legislature,  in  the  absence  of  au'horizaUon 
or  prohibition,  to  create  towns  and  other  inferior  municipal  or- 
ganizations and  to  confer  upon  them  the  powers  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  especially  of  local  taxation  and  police  regulation  (liquor 
laws,  etc.)  usual  with  such  corporations,  would  pass  unchallenged. 
The  legislature  in  these  cases  is  not  regtirded  as  delegating  Its 
authority,  because  the  regulation  of  such  local  affairs  as  are 
commonly  left  to  local  boards  and  officers  is  not  understood  to 
belong  properly  to  the  State,  and  when  it  interferes,  as  some- 
times it  must,  to  restrain  and  control  the  local  action  there  should 
be  rea-sons  of  State  policy  or  dangers  of  local  abuse  to  warrant 
the  interposition"  (Constitutional  Limitations,  7th  ed.,  p  264). 
In  the  earlier  ca.ses  {Wcdes  v.  Belcher.  3  Pick  508;  Godden  v. 
Crump.  8  Leigh  120;  Burgess  v  Pue.  2  Gill  111  general  referendum 
laws  were  sustained:  since  the  decision  of  the  Delaware  court  in 
1847  (fiice  v,  Foster,  4  Harr.  479)  the  general  practice,  as  indicated 
In  the  text,  has  been  to  hold  them  void  as  a  delegation  of  legis- 
lative power  I  The  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States  2d 
ed,,  pp    1651-1652). 

It  is  submitted  that  no  proper  analogy  can  be  drawn 
between  an  act  of  Congress  which  requires  a  referendum 
even  of  a  limited  class  of  persons  and  a  State  statute  which 
provides  for  a  special  referendum  with  respect  to  matters  of 
local  interest,  for  in  the  nature  of  things  any  act  of  Con- 
gress must  be  of  general  scope.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  decided  similarity  between  the  provisions 
of  a  State  statute  requiring  a  general  referendum  to  be  held 
to  determine  whether  the  statute  is  to  become  effective  and 
the  referendum  provisions  of  S.  2787;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  State  statutes  of  that  type  have  been  generally  held  to 
be  invalid  from  a  constitutional  standpoint  on  the  ground 
of  an  improper  delegation  of  legislative  power,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  logically  that  the  referendum  provisions  of  S.  2787 
would  be  eaually  defective  on  that  eround. 

Mr.  President,  another  phase  of  the  question  under  con- 
sideration is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  assumed  by  some 
persons  that  whenever  diflBculties  are  encountered  in  eco- 
nomic or  industrial  fields  the  Government  has  full  author- 
ity to  deal  with  the  situation  through  legislation  or  other- 
wise. In  other  words,  that  the  Government  is  to  be  a  cure- 
all  for  the  disappointments  and  problems  encountered  in 
life;  but  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  the  Government  must 
and  does  operate  through  individuals  who  are  as  other  pier- 
sons  having  their  failings  and  imperfections.  It  may  be 
that  groups  or  individuals  can  be  foimd  who  are  sufficiently 
wise  and  omniscient  to  fix  normal  yields  and  base  acreage 
for  every  farm  in  the  country  without  at  the  same  time 
freezing  production  at  inefficient  levels,  deterring  the  free 
natural  movement  and  expansion  of  farm  production.    It 


i»vw  vue  quota,  omers  oppose  it,  and  it  should  be  noted 
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found  who  are  wise 
sufficiently  to  main- 


may  be  that  such  individuals  can  be 

enough  to  conquer  the  natural  forces 

tain  the  ever-normal  granaries  withoit  creating  an  arti 
flcially  high  and  burdensome  price  level  for  the  consumer. 
This  apparently  is  the  assumption  of  tl  e  authors  of  the  bill, 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  receive  enormous 
powers  not  only  to  control  production  but  to  eliminate  th( 
rights  of  each  man  in  the  use  of  hij  land  and  property, 
directly  and  indirectly  fix  prices,  cieate  huge  new  tax 
burdens,  and  spend  vast  simis  of  money  as  his  whim  smd 
conscience  may  dictate.  If  a  man  or  joup  of  men  can  be 
foxmd  who  are  wise  enough  to  use  suet  powers  without  cre- 
ating more  evil  than  good,  a  new  milest  sne  has  been  reached 
In  the  march  of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  as  indicative  of  what „ 

*T)llnd  faith"  of  the  people  in  the  omripotence  and  omnis- 
cience of  Congress,  I  invite  attention  t>  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds and,  indeed,  thousands,  of  laws  lave  been  enacted  by 
Congress  06ten.<  ibly  to  improve  economi :  and  industrial  con 
ditions,  many  of  which  have  been  wholly  ineffective,  and  some 
of  which  have  proven  to  be  harmful  to  tliose  who  expected  to 
be  benefited,  and  injurious  to  the  count^  as  a  whole.  I  have 
before  me  a  volume  of  375  closely  printed  pages  containing 
statutes  passed  by  Congress  since  1920  de  iling  with  agriculture 
and  with  various  forms  of  relief.  Many  c  I  these  measures  were 
driven  through  Congress  by  farm  waa  other  organizations 
under  the  belief  that  they  would  solve  igricultural  problems 
and  bring  prosperity  to  the  farmer.  Tl^  fact  is  that  many  of 
them.  Including  the  so-called  PederaJ  Farm  Board,  were 
costly  experiments,  and  brought  no  reief  to  agriculture  or 
to  the  country.  The  number  of  stat  ites  enacted  by  the 
-  Federal  Government  al(»e  exceeds  50  000,  and  the  States 
and  municipal  bodies  have  filled  himdnds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  volumes  with  their  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations.  It 
is  evident  that  the  efforts  to  ciu-e  all  sconomic  and  indus- 
trial ills  by  legislation  and  Executive  orders  and  proclama- 
tions have  failed  to  accomplish  the  results  desired.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  are  cursed  with  too  many  laws  and  op- 
IM-essed  by  too  many  law-enforcing  ager  des.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disappointing  results  of  legislition  to  solve  farm 
problems,  it  is  now  insisted  that  anothe-  measure,  more  far- 
reaching  and  more  drastic,  be  enacted. 

The  biU  before  us  deals  with  only  a  f  !w  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  we  may  expect  demands  for  additional  legi.s- 
lation  dealing  with  other  agricultural  products,  including 
vegetables  and  perishable  fruits.  Inde?d.  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal was  made  a  few  days  ago  by  one  cf  the  Senators  from 
Florida  to  broaden  the  bill  so  as  to  inclide  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

It  requires  no  Imagination  to  foresee  the  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  dealing  'nth  and  controlling 
aD  products  of  the  soil.  It  would  requi-e  rules  and  regula- 
tions, laws  and  regimentation,  hateful  a  id  oppressive,  and  a 
vast  army  of  Federal  agents,  the  cost  of  which  would  exceed 
$100,000,000  annually. 

As  stated,  the  bill  before  us  would  eiitail  a  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  amounting  to  perhaps  a 
billion  dollars  annually.  Congress  will  be  required  at  the 
regular  session  to  lay  heavier  burdens  upon  the  people  in 
order  to  raise  this  stupendous  stun.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
the  President  has  Indicated  his  opposition  to  any  appropria- 
tion other  than  that  provided  under  the  Soil  Erosion  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  what  I  have  heretofore  stated,  that 
this  measure,  with  Its  cimibrous,  uncer  ain,  and  oppressive 
features,  will  prove  most  disappointing  to  the  farmers  of 
our  country.  I  am  unwilling  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary 
the  tremendous  power  provided  in  this  bL  1  or  to  authorize  the 
Boards  and  Agencies  that  will  be  created  to  aid  in  its  en- 
forcement. The  bill  is  not  in  the  inteiest  of  the  farmers. 
but  of  bureaucrats,  office  holders,  and  it  ose  individuals  who 
will  be  upon  the  Government  pay  rolls. 

I  might  add  in  passing  that  the  Gover  iment  has  not  been 
niggardly  in  Its  appropriations  in  behaf  of  agriculture.  I 
exhibit  to  the  Senate  a  statement  submitted  to  me  at  my 
reooest  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Reconstr  iction  Finance  Cor- 


poration, which  shows  large  appropriations  made  for  agri- 
culture. 

The  statement  comes  from  the  statistical  and  economic 
division  of  the  Recon.struot;on  Rnance  Corporation  and  in- 
dicates tlie  loans  to  aericultural  flnanrjnp  in.stitutions,  and 
so  forth,  from  Pebruan'  2.  19.32,  to  N'^-rmber  24,  1937,  in- 
clusive. The  amount  of  loan<  authorized  are  shown  to  be 
$2,260,715,353.92.  and  the  amount  di.sburscd  $1,337,463,467.85. 
In  addition,  the  Corporation,  a.";  of  November  24,  1937,  had 
outstanding  conditional  agreements  to  make  loans  to  agri- 
cultural institutions  upon  perfcrmance  of  specified  conditions 
amounting  to  $7.5,000.000. 

The  second  page  of  the  stat.ement  show.s  allocations  to 
other  governmental  agencies  in  connection  with  apriculture 
between  'he  dates  referred  to.  These  total  $613,885,778.64, 
from  which  disbursements  were  made  totalinR  $•')  15.344,933.56. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr    President ,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KING.     I  yield  ro  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator  the  figures  as  to  the 
amount  leaned  to  industry? 

Mr.  KING.     I  have  not. 

Mr.  M(<jILL.  Mr.  President,  may  I  make  an  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  KI>JG      Yes. 

Mr.  MoGILL.  Are  the  loans  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  .':oans  made  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration? 

Mr.  KING.  I  stated  that  the  ficurps  given  were  sent  to 
me  by  the  secretary  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  McGILL.  What  wa.s  the  character  nf  the  loans  made 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation'' 

Mr.  KJNG.  I  will  put  the  statt'mr.nt  in  the  Record.  It 
conta.ns  the  inlorm.aticn  sought  by  the  St-nator.  I  ask 
permission  to  have  :t  inse.'-tcd  in  the  Record 

The  PJ^IESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  matter  referred  to  ^^^1J  be  found  at  the  end  of  Sena- 
tor Kings  remarks.) 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  the  Artinc  Director  of  the 
Bureau  cf  the  Budget,  Hon.  D.  D.  B-^ll.  upon  my  request  has 
fumifhcd  m.e.  under  date  of  Novtn:b*^r  26.  a  statement  of 
expenditures  primarily  for  agricul  ural  aid  for  the  fiscal 
years  lC-3-37.  The  statement  shows  nonrepayable  expendi- 
tures, as  follows: 

ExpendUn'e3    pri:-^anly    for    agrim!tural    aid    for    the    flscal    veara 

1933-1937  ^  ^ 

!  In  millions  of  dollar?! 


1 

Fiscal 
year 
1933 

lis 

Fucal 
year 
1935 

Fiva! 
year 
193G 

f  i  rn'i 
1937 

i 

Total 

Ndnrfpa;.,!'.' 

Df  part;:  •  rA  of  Acriciilfure- 

-VC!  cultural  .Adjustment  Pro- 

kT    r-i     _ 

.~oil '  "on.servation  -•^crvic* 

iCelxf  in  stnckui  agricultural 
unaa 

290 

743 
JO 

81 
37 

12 
0 

13 

543 
25 

3 
62 

20 
2 

12 

5.-i4 
33 

"""73' 
33 

>  4 

'  1 
M89 

2.110 
68 

1  'thfr 

39 

40 

7 

3 
23 

84 

Fo'i.  .-s!  Lio.l  hanks,  reduction  in 
jnterfsl  nt'^s 

251 

KeKi-na;   aenculiural  crp<lit   cor- 
porttKu.s,     Ailinini.-'raiive    ex- 
["••tiScS     

81 

FiuiTi  r-tviit  .Administration,  ad- 
minisfat'vp  p\p*>n<ics  'inchi'linR 
opir.t.iiis    utikr    agriculrursJ 
mnrK-p  mc  fund' - _. 

Reset  tleirent          -Vlinini-itruion 
[I'-M'.ii     riwurily      .\iluuiii_Hra- 
tioni.. 

31 

78 
903 

Total  nonrepayable 

70 

3G2 

902 

740 

807 

a.8Si 

'  Excess  of  credit.s.  d.^diK-t 

These  expenditures  total  $2,884,000,000  In  addition  there 
were  repjiyable  expenditures  primarily  for  agricultural  aid 
lor  the  fiic&l  years  1933-^7  amounting  Ui  $652  000  000  The 
Statement   also  shows  loans  prlmarUy   for  agricultural  aid 
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between  the  years  mentioned  amounting  to  $290,000,000. 
The  grand  total  of  the  appropriations  shown  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
$3,826,000,000. 

The  statement  further  shows  that  there  were  appropri- 
ations of  $1,555,000,000  for  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  not  primarily  related  to  agricultural  aid  and  not 
included  in  the  figures  which  I  have  submitted. 

These  statements  indicate  that  appropriations  were  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  fcr  the  aid  of  agricultva^  be- 
tween the  dates  mentioned  of  approximately  $5,000,000,000. 
of  which  $652,000,000  are  repayable. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  niggardly  in  making  contributions  in  aid 
of  agriculture. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Unless  the  Senator  has  the  figures,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  through  the  years  1935  to  1937,  inclusive, 
the  farmers  received  $2,041,795,000.  At  the  same  time  the 
total  Federal  tax  collections  were  $15,000,000,000.  In  other 
words,  one-seventh  of  all  the  money  collected  in  Federal 
taxes  went  to  the  farmer;  and  that,  of  course,  is  outside  of 
the  regular,  normal  operations  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.   McGILL.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KINO.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  McGHiL.  In  this  cornection,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  put  into  the  Record,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  clear 
picture,  the  amount  of  loans  made  to  other  industries — 
manufacturing  concerns,  banks,  railroads,  and  all  other  in- 
dustrial concerns? 

Mr.  KING.  If  the  Senator  desires  to  place  those  statistics 
in  the  Record,  I  have  no  objection,  but  not  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  because  they  are  not  pertinent  to  my  remarks.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  Senator  putting  them 
in  as  part  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KING.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  investigations  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  did  he  find  out  how  much  the  American  people 
had  paid  to  manufacturing,  to  industry,  as  a  result  of  the 
tariff,  say  since  1934,  the  same  period  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred? 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the  tariff 
question  upon  many  occasions  when  it  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  not  now  before  us  and  I  shall  not  be  diverted 
from  the  subject  under  consideration  to  discuss  extraneous 
matters.  Permit  me  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  been  an 
opponent  of  our  tariff  pohcie^.  The  Democratic  position 
for  many  years  called  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  but  it 
has  been  departed  from  and  many  Democrats  seem  to  be  as 
devoted  to  protection  as  are  Republicans.  If  my  friend  is 
interested  in  determining  whether  a  protective  tariff  is  de- 
sired, let  him  go  to  the  textile  manufacturing  plants  in  his 
own  State,  and  the  various  manufacturing  plants  In  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  and  propose  to  repeal  all 
tariff  duties,  and  see  what  kind  of  a  reception  he  will 
obtain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  further 
yield?  1 

Mr.  KING.    I  yield. 

Mr,  EILLENDER.  I  am  net  desirous  of  taking  off  the 
tariff.  I  think  the  tariff  is  necessary  in  many  cases;  but 
when  the  Senator  from  Utah  makes  the  statement  that  the 
Government  .spends  so  many  biUion  dollars  to  help  the 
farmer,  I  should  like  to  know  and  put  in  the  Record,  if  I 
may,  what  the  American  fanner  and.  In  fact,  what  the 
American  people  pay  to  industry  as  a  tribute — not  to  the 
Government  but  directly  to  industry. 

Mr.  KING.  If  the  Senator  desires  as  a  part  of  his  speech 
to  show  the  benefits  that  the  American  people,  including  the 
farmers,  have  derived  from  tlie  tariff,  I  have  no  objection. 
I  may  state  to  him,  howeve;:,  that  for  years  among  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  proi-ecUve  tariff  were  the  farmers 
of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  other  States.     Agriculture 


was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  pro- 
tective-tariff system.  I  am  not  now  arguing  the  tariff  ques- 
tion and  make  no  comment  upon  the  wisdom  or  evil  of 
protection.  If  my  friend,  who  has  spoken  at  length  upon 
this  bill,  desires  to  speak  again  upon  the  evils  or  the  benefits 
of  the  protective  tariff,  he  may  do  so  to  his  heart's  content, 
and  I  shall  not  say  him  nay.  I  desire  to  proceed  and  con- 
clude as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  shall  not  be  drawn  into  a 
discussion  of  the  tariff  question  to  suit  my  friend  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  it  win  be  recalled  that  when  the  Coal 
Act  of  1935  was  pending  in  Congress,  Congress  was  urged 
to  pass  the  legislation  despite  reasonable  doubts  as  to  its 
constitutionality.  A  yardstick  was  thus  to  be  supplied,  smd 
the  Supreme  Court  was  to  indicate  how  many  inches  make 
a  yard.  Although  a  new  legislative  procedure  was  to  be 
introduced,  the  chief  objection  of  many  to  the  passage  of  a 
law  about  which  reascmable  doubts  existed  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  the  legislators  had  taken  an  oath  to  obey  and 
support  the  Constitution.  For  this  purpose  legislators,  like 
members  of  the  executive  department,  are  agents  of  the 
people.  I  am  told  that  some  teachers  in  our  public  schools 
now  refuse  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  there  are  other  citizens  who  do 
not  like  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  coxmtry. 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  sworn  duty  of  a  legislator  should 
be  more  lightly  regarded  than  the  duty  of  the  business 
agent  handling  purely  commercial  affairs  for  his  principal? 
How  would  pi:i>lic  opinion  regard  the  conduct  of  a  business 
agent  who  lightly  disregards  the  scope  of  his  authority  and 
justifies  his  breach  of  trust  by  saying,  "If  I  have  committed 
a  crime,  the  courts  will  ultimately,  in  due  course,  tell  me  so." 

One  hears  discussiOTi  about  mandates.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  mandate  whose  sanctity  the  legislator  is  sworn  to  uphold. 
Some  so-called  mandates  are  based  upon  the  fancy  and 
imagination  of  those  who  claim  them,  and  not  infrequently 
when  no  issues  have  been  presented  to  the  people  for  deci- 
sion. As  was  so  well  said  by  that  great  authority  upon 
constitutional  law  Thomas  M.  Cooley: 

•  •  •  Legislators  have  their  authority  measured  by  the  Con- 
stitution; they  are  chosen  to  do  what  it  permits,  and  nothing 
more,  and  they  take  solemn  oath  to  obey  and  support  it.  When 
they  disregard  its  provisions,  they  tistirp  authority,  abuse  theli 
trust,  and  violate  the  promise  they  have  conflrmed  by  an  oeth. 
To  pass  an  act  when  they  are  In  doubt  whether  it  does  not  violate 
the  Constitution,  Is  to  treat  as  of  no  force  the  most  Imperative 
obligations  any  person  can  assume.  A  business  agent  who  would 
deal  in  that  manner  with  his  principal's  business  would  be 
treated  as  untrustworthy;  a  witness  in  court  who  would  treat  his 
oath  thus  lightly,  and  afflxm  things  concerning  which  he  wa« 
In  doubt,  would  be  held  a  criminal.  •  •  •"  (Cooley  on  Prin- 
ciples of  Constitutional  Law,  at  p.  160). 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  not  for- 
gotten the  teachings  of  his  great  preceptor.  I  exempt  the 
authors  of  the  bin  from  the  statement  I  am  about  to  malr'>, 
but  I  have  talked  with  many  Senators  about  the  bill,  and 
even  those  who  say  they  win  probably  vote  for  it  without 
exception  have  stated  that  they  have  very  serious  doubts 
about  its  efiQcacy  and  its  constitutionality.  Does  the  Senator 
mean,  in  quoting  our  old  friend  Judge  Cooley — because  he 
was  my  friend,  too — that  Members  of  the  Senate  are  actually 
called  upon  to  exercise  judgment,  and  to  foDow  their  con- 
victions regarding  the  relationship  of  the  pending  bill  or 
any  other  measure  to  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  my  coneagues.  Each  Senator  must  determine 
for  himself  what  course  to  pursue  and,  of  course,  square  hia 
conduct  with  his  own  conscience.  Speaking  for  myself,  if  I 
believed  a  measure  to  be  unconstitutional  I  would  regard  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  vote  against  it.  I  would  feel  that  I  was 
doing  a  disservice  to  my  country  If  I  voted  for  a  measure 
which  I  believed  to  be  imconstitutional  betiause  of  some 
advantage  or  some  supposed  exigency. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  persons  that  the  courts  have  not 
given  due  weight  to  congressional  findings  of  fact  or  to  the 
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judgment  of  Congrees  that  laws  are  co  ostitutional.  But  how 
can  the  courts  be  expected  to  honor  iie  opinion  of  legisla- 
tors on  these  matters  if  the  Executivi;  and  Congress  should 
Join  in  disregarding  questions  of  cons  itutionallty  and  enact 
laws  with  the  inevitable  effect,  and  me  might  sdmost  say 
with  the  specific  purpose,  of  passing  al  mg  to  the  courts  alone 
the  task  of  supporting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
No  pressure  upon  the  legislature  shot  Id  be  great  enough  to 
justify  such  an  evasion  of  solemn  dutjf . 

Mr.  President,  owing  to  interruptions  and  compelled  de- 
tours because  al  questions  asked  by 
•umed  more  time  than  had  been  my 
vinced  that  the  measure  before  us  will'faii  to  carry  wit  the 
promises  made  in  its  behalf  and  thdt  it  is  pregnant  with 
evils  and  repercussions  which  will  fellow  for  an  indefinite 
period.  I  have  felt  constrained  to  ow>  ise  the  btU.  It  is  un- 
democratic, coercive,  and  at  variance  with  the  philosophy 
upon  which  our  Government  rests  and  the  views  of  those 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  Republic.  I  recognize  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  junior  Sei  ator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Pow]  and  the  junior  Senator  from  :  Kansas  [Mr.  McGill] 
which  they  have  manifested  in  the  co  isideratlon  of  the  bill. 
I  cannot  help  but  regret  that  they  hi.ve  exhibited  so  much 
aeal  in  a  cause  which  I  regard  as  harmful  to  our  country. 

Before  concluding,  I  desire  to  have  nserted  in  the  Record 
several  paragraphs  from  a  statement  i  ddressed  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  under  date  of  Novejaber  30,  1937,  by  Mr. 
Fted  Brenckman,  the  Washington  rep:  esentative  of  the  Na 


the  National  Qrsmge 


tlonal  Orange.  As  the  Senators  knowl 
has  occupied  for  many  years  an  hojiored  position  among 
agricultural  organizations.  The  statement  condemns  the 
provlsiOTis  relating  to  compulsory  contj  ol,  quotas,  and  penal- 
ties, which  It  declares  violate  all  the  be  it  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  The  statement  furthe  r  declares  it  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Grange  that  both  the  I  :ouse  and  Senate  bills 
shouM  be  referred  back  to  the  comnittee  and  stripped  of 
their  COTapubory  features.  I  ask  to  h  ive  the  parts  referred 
to  inserted  in  the  Rkcoko  at  this  pcint  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  betDg  no  objections,  the  stat<ment  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

To  the   Mem'ben  of  Congress: 

However,  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinio  x 
tlcm  Bhould  be  bued  on  the  Idea  of  vol 

part  of  the  farmers,  rather  than  compi 

of  the  Government.     It  ahotild  be  clesu-ly 
no  clrcomstances  does  the  Government  hi 
word  "mtxst"  when  It  comes  to  telling  the 
how  much  or  how  little  they  sho\ild 
crop,  or  how  much  or  how  little  they  should 
ket.    There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  m 
a  referendum,  dictating  to  a  minority  in 

The  provisions  relating  to  compulsory  ^^ 
altles  contained  in  Senate  bill  2787  violate 
of  American  democracy.    If  this  bill  shoav 
lay   the    basis    for   perhaps    100,000 
States  of  the  <»untry  every  year.    So  far 
•olutlom  of  the  farm  problem,  there  is  j\i„.^ 
the  enactment  of  this  measure  would  furth<  x 
tlop  and  render  the  plight  of  the  fanne' 


un  ^ary 
:ompulsi)ry 


messure 


ceitaln 
throu  fhout 


K  aihonld   be  remembered  that  Congrets 
Ngardlsg  the  conetltuUonaUty  of  leglslatlsn 
wkD  ••  the  Supreme  Court.    If  such  a  me 
ahould  pas*  and  in  due  thne  the  Supreme 
ance  of  Ita  sworn  duty,  ahould  declare  It 
It  would  simply  furnish  an  excuse  for 

a  hoe  and  cry  that  would  reeouiid  th 

metiaoa  ot  the  ctmntry  to  the  effect  that 
the  enemy  of  the  farmer.  That  would  not 
Court,  nor  would  anyone  be  benefited  by 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Grange    .« 
bUla  ahooid  be  referred  back  to  cocDmlttec 
onmpulaory  featurea.    In  planning  a  long- 
culture,  we  should  not  beffrudgethe  tlnM 
lery  to  make  it  aouxMl.  workable,  and 
Toon  itncanty. 


Mr.  KZMQ.    Ur.  President,  I  also  as): 
taiaerted  ia  the Rscoas  at  this  paint  in  sty 


that  the  new  leglsla- 

"^  cooperaUon  on  the 

.    control  on  the  part 

understood  that  under 

ire  the  right  to  use  the 

farmers  of  the  country 

■'"ce  of  any  particular 

place  upon  the  mar- 

under  the  gulae  of 

of  this  kind. 

quotas,  and  pen- 

all  the  best  traditions 

be  enacted.  It  would 

in   the   agrlc\iltural 

being  a  help  In  the 

tlon  for  saying  that 

complicate  the  situa- 

more  desperate  than 


have 


prccJuce 


majc  rlty 
m  Liters 
CO  Qtrol 


lawsuits 
fram 
justj  flcatlon 


has   a   responsibility 

that  Is  enacted,   as 

as  the  Senate  bill 

Court,  In  the  perfcam- 

«  be  unconstitutional. 

~'~  elements  to  raise 

. i  the  agricultural 

the  Supreme  Cotirt  ia 
3e  fair  to  the  Simreme 
It. 

loth  House  and  Senate 
I  and  stripped  of  their 
■lime  program  for  agrl- 
Dor  the  patience  that  la 
( oBstltutlonal. 


Tbx  Mattom al  Qbakob. 
By  PUo  ]  «Bi<cKifaK, 

WasMi\gton  Reprttentative. 


Permissian  to  have 
reooarksan  edito- 


rial appearing  in  the  Washington  Poet  under  date  of 
December  1.  1937,  entitled  'Two  Dangerous  Farm  BUls." 
Before  permission  is  granted,  I  .'Should  lilie  to  read  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  editorial: 

In  brief,  the  biUs  now  before  Cnngress  would  Impose  upon  the 
country  a  system  of  agricultural  contrnl  that  would  do  credit  to 
Nazi  Gt^rmany  or  Communist  Russia.  If  agriculture  Is  forced  Into 
such  a  strait  Jacket,  it  will  b*"  only  a  matter  of  time  until  similar 
regimentation  is  extended  to  industry  and  labor  Such  a  system 
is  inherently  antagcmstlc  to  democratic  principles  and  practices. 

The:re  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printetl  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  December   1,   1937] 

TWO    DANGEROUS    FARM    BILLS 

There  are  many  dlfferpnces  in  detail  between  the  House  and 
Senate  farm  bills,  but  in  respect  to  their  general  purpose  and  the 
character  of  the  control  methods  prop<jsed  they  are  discoiu^gingly 
alike  The  Senate  bill  1.';  conceded  to  be  more  dra.stic  because  the 
control  measures  are  stricter  and  penalties  for  noncompliance  more 
severe.  But  disregarding  these  superficial  differences,  both  meas- 
ures would  set  up  a  permanent  and  fax-reaching  svstem  of  control 
over  ajp-lcuJture  by  compulsory  llmitatlon.s  of  acreage  and  estab- 
llshmeat  of  marketing  quotas  for  four  ba5lc  crops — cotton,  wheat 
com,  and  tobacco — as  well  as  rice  '  ' 

08te:3sibly  the  compulsory  control  features  of  the  proposed  legls- 
laUon  are  subject  to  a  referendiun  vote  of  the  farmers  concerned 
But  a!i  Representative  Andresin  said  In  course  of  the  House 
debate  speaking  of  the  cotton  provisions,  no  grower  could  afford 
to  stay  out  and  thus  lose  the  benefit  payments  and  subsldlee 
promised  him  under  the  program. 

The  scope,  complexity,  and  bewildering  detail  of  the  farm  bills 
pass  description.  Intelligent  debate  Is  necessarily  limited  to  a 
very  few  experts  in  House  and  Senate  The  average  Member  will 
be  tempted  to  confine  his  Interest  to  those  sections  of  the  biUa 
that  chiefly  concern  the  people  of  his  own  State  or  district  That 
however,  is  a  tendency  likely  to  have  unfortunate  results  It 
inclines  legislators  to  judge  the  farm-control  plan   not  from  the 

L,«  K,  I*JP°^"v-^  ^""^  ^'"°'''  ^^^^  °^  narrowly  provincial  and 
selfishly  short-sighted  special -interest  groups 

fr,33^^K"^''''l^  Is  obviously  dangerous,  for  It  diverts  attention 
n™iJ  fn  T^°^»..f '^  involved  m  the  farm-control  program, 
namely,  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a  regimented  SBTlci7ltiir* 
directed  from  Wa^ngton  by  officials  exerciSg^ST^nm^ 

tivP  di^^ret.on  Both  House  and  S^^nat.  bills  rely  Uf^cn^Si  pS- 
sumably  omniscient  individuals  to  Impose  acreage  limitations  for 

n?%nn?*'  T"'  ^""^''Z  "°P"'  '^^^^"^  ^^^  fact  that  this  m^thS 
or  conirol  has  been  shown  to  be  Ineffective.  Both  bills  would 
confer  upon  the  regulatory  authorities  po^^ers  calllnti  for  the  elft 
of  prophecy  as  well  as  superhuman  knowledge  ^ 

•hll^'^ron^^  ^^^  "^  *  -soil -conservation  plan.  It  Is  proposed  to 
^L  ^  ifn*  °'  ^^  °^  ^"^  ^'""^  production  of  c4rtiln^lc 
^^nf  t>  ,"""  ^  ^^  ''■^*"^''  "^^  ^'^'^  °f  punishment,  ^e 
?^inH  !  i  T^"^  ^^^  ,"'"'  ^"^  appraised  by  those  who  devised 
it,  and  its  effects  are.  of  course,  unforeseeable  However  inwifar 
a^  the^m  of  raising  prices  of  our  leading  export  croj  [s  "kcK? 
m^keS,     ''''  dislocations  will  result  from  loss  oTlc^Si 

Moreover,  the  belief  that  agricultural  output  can  be  regulated  bv 
acreage  control  Ignores  one  of  the  chief  dotermlna^S  of  thJ 
Size  of  a  croi>-the  weather.  Natur-^l  forces  cannot  be  relied  upS 
to  follow  a  plan  worked  out  by  the  a..tutest  minds  SSe^ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  But  vven  if  the  planners  were  100  oe^- 
cent  correct  In  their  guesses  as  to  what  the  .un  and  w?^  ^hl 
floods  and  droughts  of  the  future  would  add  to  or  subtract  from 
their  estimates,  their  activities  would  be  a  doubtful  blessing 

The  major  issue  is  whether  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
want  to  subject  themselves  to  the  decrees  of  a  g^oup  of  bureau! 

Zf^.Zll^'^''  "^'"^  1^°''  "^"^^  ^"d  *^'^^  ^o  plaS  how  much  to 
sell,  and  how  much  to  store.  This  substitution  of  official  orders 
for  independent  initiative  is  not  the  American  way  of  doina  thlnM 
fhe  ii^q^'^'i^^ly  unconstitutional  It  Is  a  syVr^  bS  uj^ 
the  belief  that  a  few  men  In  authority  know  better  t^n  the 
many  engaged  In  active  nongovernmental  pursui  "  how  to  Slrect 
and  conuol  the  economic  proces^s  of  the  .Nation  TtassuS^i 
that  the  adjustments  made  under  a  relatively  frc^  system  oTdTo! 
ductlon  and  exchange  are  Inf.nr.r  to  political  control  ^ 

In  brief  the  bills  now  bef<i.-e  Congress  would  Impose  unon  the 
rountry  a  system  of  agricultural  control  that  would  do  c?edlt  to 

SSa"tTfl7,a°/ke?T"r^ ''""'"  "  'ifir^cultu^ls  for^'d  inS 
such  a  strait  Jacket.  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  untr  slmilfl^ 
reglmenUtlon  is  extended  to  indu.strv  and  labor  Such  a  svstem  li 
inherently  antagonistic  to  democratic  principles  a£d  practiSf 

Mr,  KINO.  Mr.  President,  there  appeared  In  the  Evening 
Star  on  the  27th  of  November  last  an  editorial  entlUed 
Coercing  the  Farmer."  which  finalyzes  the  pending  bill  and 
demonstrates  its  coercive  and  punitive  provlslon.s  I  ask 
permission  to  have  this  editorial  inserted  in  the  Rscord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  as  follows: 
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COmCTNC.   THE    FARMEH 

Without  undertaking  to  prejudge  the  constitutionality  of  the 
farm  bill  niw  under  conslderati.in  in  the  Senate,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  proposed  nreasure  embodies  provisions  that 
find  no  sanction  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  last  year  in- 
validating the  old  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  The  questionable 
provisions  of  the  present  bill  muy  t»e  eliminated  from  the  final 
draft  of  the  law.  but  a  first  reading  of  the  measure  indicates  that 
they  are  inextr.cably  wcven  into  the  basic  theory  of  the  recom- 
mended legislation. 

Among  other  reasons,  the  old  A.  A.  A.  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  a  6  to  3  vote  of  the  Court  because  It  sought  to 
compel  all  farmers  to  abide  by  crop  restrictions.  This  was  not 
attempted  directly,  but  through  the  device  of  granting  cash 
benefits  to  those  farmers  complying  with  the  restrictions  and  by 
withholding  them  from  those  whD  did  not.  It  was  contended  the 
leRLsIation  wa.s  not  coercive  beciiuse  farmers  could  elect  not  to 
comply  if  they  wished,  but  of  this.  Associate  Justice  Roberts, 
speaking  for  the  majority,  said:  "The  power  to  confer  or  with- 
hold unlimited  benefits  is  the  pover  to  coerce  or  destroy.  •  •  • 
This  is  coercion  by  economic  rressure.  The  asserted  power  of 
choice  is  illusory." 

But  the  present  measure  Indulg.s  In  no  such  niceties.  Its  funda- 
mental purpose  of  compulsion  is  frankly  staled.  First,  the  act 
calls  for  a  referendum  of  farmers  who,  for  example,  grow  wheat. 
They  will  be  asked  to  state  whether  they  want  the  Government 
to  fix  quotas  limiting  the  quantity  of  wheat  each  can  raise  in 
return  for  cash  benefits.  If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  vote  in 
the  affirmative  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  fix 
the  quotas  and.  should  any  farmer  exceed  his  quota,  he  becomes 
guilty  of  an  unfair  agricultural  practice.  This,  of  course,  applies 
as  well  to  the  one-third  who  voted  in  the  negative  and  to  those 
who  did  not  vote  at  all.  To  make  these  potential  dissenters  con- 
form, the  act  makes  It  the  duty  of  the  proper  United  States 
district  att<~)rney  to  sue  a  farmer  marketing  wheat  in  excess  of 
his  quota  to  recover  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  act — 60  percent 
of  the  parity  price  of  any  wheat  so  sold.  In  addition,  farmers 
must  furnish  cards  showing  the^r  have  not  exceeded  their  quotas, 
and  shoxild  they  fall  to  do  so,  tiiey  may  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $100  for  each  offense. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt,  since  renderxng  the  A.  A.  A.  decision,  has 
adopted  a  more  liberal  view  of  nhe  powers  that  may  be  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Government.  But  It  seems  almost  fantastic  to 
hope  for  approval  of  the  punitive  provisions  of  the  new  act  from 
the  five  Justices  still  on  the  bench  who  vetoed  the  original  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  irticle  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  the  25th  of  last  November  entitled  "The 
Puzzling  Farm  Bill."    The  ai'ticle  is  by  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foLows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  November  25.  1937] 
The  Pttzziing  Farm  Bilx — Measure  Is  Held  Almost  Beyond  Un- 

DEKSTANDINC,    BUT    A.    A.    A.    HaS    SUGAR-Co.ATED    PLAN 

(By  Mari:  Sullivan) 

TTie  famn-control  bill  has  been  Introduced.  It  is  before  the 
Senate      I  have  a  copy  in  my  hands. 

The  bin  contains  97  pages  of  about  270  words  each — about 
27,000  words  That  is  a  lot  of  v^ords.  When  the  reading  clerk  of 
the  Senate  was  rattling  the  bill  cff  on  Tuesday,  I  did  not  time  him. 
T\vo  hundred  words  a  minute  would  be  a  fairly  rapid  pace.  If 
the  reading  clerk  was  hitting  It  up  at  that  rate,  the  reading  would 
take  upward  of  2  hours.  (Incidentally  It  was  observed  that  after 
the  reading  clerk  had  been  going  for  20  minutes  there  were  Just 
10  Senators,  out  of  96,  on  the  flaor,  and  practically  all  seemed  to 
have  occupations  or  preoccupat  ons  other  than  listening  to  the 
bill.) 

But  the  reading  clerk  was  Just  reading  the  bill.  Just  pronouncing 
the  words.  He  was  not  trying  tD  understand  it.  At  least  I  don't 
think  he  could  have  tried  to  understand  It — if  he  did.  I  apologize. 
To  read  the  bill  and  understand  It  would  take  more  than  2  hours. 
I  have  been  at  It  more  than  2  hours,  and  I  have  hardly  made  a 
beginning. 

SOMZ    RZMAKXJiBLE    PROVISIONS 

I  am  tempted  to  say  that  no  one  understands  the  bill.  But  I 
can't  say  that.  It  Is  clear  that  the  meml)er8  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  or  some  cf  them,  understand  It,  and  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  hanl  work  and  patience.  Here  and 
there  throughout  the  original  draft  (as  written.  I  presume,  by 
some  New  Dealer  In  Triple  A)  are  passages  with  lines  drawn 
through  them.  Those  are  proviilons  which  the  Senate  committee 
would  not  accept. 

Almost  one-tenth  of  the  27,000  words  Is  devoted  to  "Marketing 
quotas  for  wheat  and  corn."  I  have  read  this  part  carefully.  But 
reading  what  this  bill  says  Is  not  enough  to  understand  fully  what 
la  being  attempted.  For  this  bill  Is  tied  up  with  the  soil -conserva- 
tion laws  and  with  other  laws.  Hut  within  the  part  of  the  present 
bill  dealing  with  wheat  and  con  are  some  remarkable  provisions. 

What  A.  A.  A.  Is  after  is  control  of  farming,  of  all  farms,  and 
all  farmers.     They  are  after  Government  control;  the  same  type 


of  control  that  Is  practiced  in  Germany.  Russia  and  Italy  But 
they  know  Congress  at  this  .stage  won't  give  them  arbitrary  con- 
trol over  the  farmer.  So  they  have  rigged  up  a  device  which  they 
call  a  referendum. 

They  will  conduct  a  referendum  cf  farmers  who  raise  wheat. 
The  question  will  be  in  effect.  "E>o  you  want  the  Government  to 
dictate  to  each  of  you  how  much  wheat  you  may  rai*^  for  sale 
on  your  own  farm,  and  penalize  you  if  you  raise  more'?" 

sucae-coated    referendum 

Only,  of  course,  the  question  will  not  be  phrased  quite  so  can- 
didly as  that.  The  whole  thing  will  be  sugar  coated  To  get  the 
farmer  to  vote  "yes,"  he  will  be  rromi.=ied  something.  The  bill 
provides  that  if  the  farmer  will  accept  a  quota  the  Government 
will  make  cash  payments  to  liira  and  loan  money  to  h:m  But 
to  quotas,  no  cash  (Triple  A  has  other  ways  of  persuading  farmers 
10  vote  "yes"  and  accept  quotas  which  there  Is  not  space  to 
describe  here.) 

Very  well.  Two-thirds  of  the  farmers  vote  "yes."  Thereupon — 
I  quote  the  pending  bill: 

"The  Secretary  .'-hall  •  •  •  fix  the  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity (wheat)   which  may  be  marketed  from  the  farm." 

Now  they've  got  the  farmer  hook.'d.  Every  farmer — not  merely 
the  ones  who  voted  "yes,"  but  all  of  them.  Tlicy  have  all  got  to 
accept  quotas,  no  matter  how  they  voted  or  whether  they  voted 
at  all. 

So  what  happens?  The  Secretary  puts  a  quota  on  me;  tells  me 
how  much  wheat  I  am  allowed  to  raise.  Not  the  Secretary  in 
person,  you  understand — it's  done  through  someone  having  au- 
thority from  him.  I  wish  it  were  the  Secretary  in  person.  I  wish 
Mr.  Wallace  would  come  around  to  my  farm  In  Pennsylvania  I 
know  him  well  and  get  along  with  him  fine.  If  he  will  come 
around  and  deliver  my  quota  card  in  person,  I'll  give  him  a  good 
farm  dinner.     And  wouldn't  that  be   a   surprise   to  his   stomach? 

UN-AMEaicAN  TAcrncs 

All  right.  Mr.  Wallace  comes  around  to  my  farm  and  notifies  me 
I  can  raise  so  much  wheat  and  no  more. 

This  strikes  me  as  un-American.  I  say:  "Go  chase  yourself.  I'll 
raise  as  much  wheat  as  I  feel  like — you  can't  dictate  to  me!  " 

"I  can't,  hey?  replies  Mr.  Wallace.  "You  Just  wait- — 111  see  you 
later  in  Federal  court."  And  Mr.  Wallace  walks  down  the  lane 
looking  the  way  a  man  of  natural  kindliness  looks  when  he  tries 
to  be  a  dictator  and  doesn't  really  like  the  role 

Where  do  I  get  that  about  "Federal  courts"?  It's  right  there  In 
the  bill.    It  rests  on  two  provisions.     The  first  says: 

"It  shall  be  an  unfair  agricultural  practice  for  any  farmer  •  •  • 
to  market  wheat  •  •  •  in  excess  of  his  farm-marketing 
quota     •      •      •." 

And  for  this  "unfair  agricultural  practice"  I  can  be  haled  into 
court.     Read  the  provision,  section  22  (c)  of  the  bill; 

"Whenever  •  •  •  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  farmer  has  engaged  In  any  unfair  agriculttiral  practice  •  •  • 
and  so  certifies  to  the  appropriate  district  attorney  of  the  United 
States,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  •  •  *  to 
institute  a  civil  action  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the 
recovery  of  the  penalty  payable  with  respect  to  the  violation." 

WAT    TO    L.AND    IN    COCHT 

And  there  is  still  another  way  by  which  you  can  find  yourself  In 
court,  criminal  court.     That  is  section  22   (ei  : 

"Famaers  engaged  in  the  production  of  wheat  •  •  •  shall 
furnisn  such  proof  of  their  acreage,  yield,  storage,  and  market- 
ing •  •  •  in  the  form  of  records,  marketing  cards,  re- 
ports •  •  •  or  otherwise  as  may  be  •  •  •  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary.  Any  farmer  falling  to  furnish  such 
proofs  •  •  •  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  .subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100." 

That  Is  part  of  what  the  wheat  portion  of  the  crop-control  bill 
provides.  The  provisions  about  other  cropw  are  similar.  I  think  I 
have  stated  It  accurately.  If  I  have  made  any  error,  I  hop*  Mr. 
Wallace  or  his  alert  publicity  men  will  correct  me.  The  country 
needs  to  know  Jtxst  what  is  in  this  bill  and  Just  what  it  means. 
We  want  to  know  now,  before  the  bill  is  passed, 

Mr.  KING.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  McGill], 
during  my  remarks,  inquired  as  to  the  character  of  the 
loans  made  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  I 
stated  that  I  had  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  show- 
ing the  loans  to  agricultural  financing  institutions,  and  so 
forth,  and  then  obtained  permission  to  insert  the  statement 
in  the  Record.     It  is  as  follows: 

RECONSTRUCTION'    PlNAKCl    CORPOaA'nON, 

Washinffton,  November  29,  1937. 
Hon.  William  H.  Kino. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkar  Senator  King:  In  response  to  your  telephone  request,  I 
Inclose  two  statements,  one  regarding  lotins  to  agricultural  financ- 
ing Institutions,  etc,,  and  the  other  regarding  allocations  to  other 
governmental  agencies  In  connection  with  agriculture,  both  state- 
ments covering  the  period  from  February  2,  1933,  when  the  Cor- 
poration was  organized,  to  November  24,  1937,  Incltisive, 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  B.  CooKSET,  Secretary. 
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Loans  to  offriculturt I  financing  institutions,  etc.  (from  Feb.  2,  1932.  to  Nov.  24.  1937,  tnclusive) 


Otm 


I.nHD5  to  Fwieral  land  banks 

Loans  to  Federal  incermt'diate  credit  banks 

Lt^anj  CO  regional  a^fricultural  credit  corporations 

Loans  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  

1  oans  to  P^rretary  of  Agrii-Tillure  lo  acquire  cotton . 

Loani  to  jcirt-stook  land  banks. 

Loans  to  atn^culturaJ  credit  corporations 

Loans  to  livestock  cr«dit  ODr[>oratioDS 

Loans  for  financing  M[>orts  of  agricultural  surpluses. 
Loans  (or  flnanring  agricultural  commodities  and  live^ock. 

Total,  ijxicultural  financing  Institutions,  etc. 


'  Eiclodes  repayments  unallocated,  pending  ad 
'  Includes  1193,618,000  repreeenting  refinancing  o 

aggregate  amount. 

•  inaddJtion.  the  Corporation  as  of  Nov.  24,  Ijar. 

ditioDS,  as  follows:  To  a  joint-stock  land  bank,  $2,0M, 


.fees,  as  of  Nov.  24.  1937 
loan^  previously  made  by  the  Corporation  to  Federal  Ian'!  banks  for  il.tTereDt  in.i:v;  iu.i;  amminti;,  but  in  the  same 

Sad  outstanding  conditional  agraeinent':  to  muke  lorins  to  ac.-it-uUural  institutions,  upon  the  [>erfonnance  of  specified  con- 
1,000;  and  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  $7o,iXJ0,000. 


Allocations   to   other   governmental    agenties 
agrkruttwe  (from  Feb.  2.  1932.  to  Not 


ADoeatfcnis: 

Dwreury  of  Agrieuitara  for  crop  toaos 

Capital  of  recional  agrieolturai  credit  cor- 
porations (reallocated  from  amoom  orii^- 
aBr  attocatod  to  S«creC«T  of  Agricaltara, 
indiides  137,000,000  held  in  revolving  fund) 

Oovamor  of  rarm  Cradit  Administration  (re- 
■Ilncated  Irtm  amount  originaOy  allocatad 
to  Secntary  of  Agncultore) 


Total  ahttoMDj  iaocatad  to  Secretary  of 
A<nenltiir«  ior  crop  hMuu 

Re^ooaJ  agricultural  credtt  oorporations  lor  ez- 
panaee  prior  to  May  27,  US3 

Rational  agricoItanJ  czedit  oorporatioiis  for  ax- 
penses  since  May  M,  1933 

Lud  bank  wanmhrtnpar  to  mak*  loans  to  )oint- 
•toek  laod  banks 

lAnd  bank  commissioDer  to  make  loans  to  farmers 
(000.000,000  original  aUocation  reduced  by  re- 
allocation to  federal  Farm  Mortvige  Corpo- 
ration)  

Fedval  Farm  Mortgafa  CorporatioD  to  make 
loans  to  farmers  (reallocatad  from  tao0,000,000 
oridaally  alloeated  to  laod  t>ank  oommimioaar) . 

Commodity  Credit  Corporatioa,  purchase  of 
«ock_ „ 


Total 


>  Of  this  amoont.  13,800,000  was  disbarsed  and 

lied. 


14) 


Mr.  KT  .LENDER.    Mr.  President. 
Utah  [Mr.  Kiwg]  was  speaking,  he  _ 
the  Rkcoro,  in  my  own  time,  such 
might  have  with  reference  to  the  cost 
of  the  protective  tariff. 

Since  dtscussing  the  matter  a  whilt 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  during  the  4  year  1933-36  the 
factured  In  this  country  was  around 
Assuming  that  only  one-half  of  these 
by  tariffs,  azid  that  the  effective  rate 
the  value  of  the  goods,  the  total  cos; 
American  people  would  be  $5,000,000, 
the  4-year  period  this  would  ^ny^unt 

Mr.  BARKL^T.    Mr.  President.  I 
present  In  order  that  I  may  submit 
request.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER    The 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
answered  to  their  names: 


Aatmm 

Bailey 

Bankhfixi 

BarUer 

BUbo 

Brown.  Mich. 
BiTJwn,  If.  H. 
Bulklaif 
Bulow 
Burk« 


Bymea 

Capper 

Qaravay 

Caiavez 

GUrk 

Copeland 

Davis 

Donabey 

Dtiffy 

BUender 

Pnuder 

Qeorga 


Oerry 

Oltaaon 

GUlette 

OlaM 

OravM 

Green 

Harrtem 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Hitchcock 

Johnson. 

Johnson. 


December  4 


Number  of 
loans 


57 

8 

1,343 

22 
2 

.17 

250 

164 

6 

137 


Number  of  | 
borrowers 


Amount 
authorised 


.Amount  with- 
drawn or 
can  (.fled 


Amount 

disbiirs*-'! 


.Amount 
rcj'al'l 


Outstanding 

as  of  Nov. 

24.  1937 


12 
S 

u 

1 

1 

2fi 

20 

19 

3 

104 


« $3M,  *««,  ono.  no 

9.  ZV»,  (X«i 

00 

17S. 

Mi:.  4.i2 

4^ 

,465. 

412,tV;4 

iM 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixty-three  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  certain 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill,  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendments  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment which  I  ask  to  have  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment  was  ordered  to 
b3  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  the  farm 
bill  has  proceeded  now  for  some  2  weeks.  It  has  been  a  very 
careful,  intelligent  di.scu.s.sion  of  the  bill,  and  has  been  of  a 
generally  high  order.  However,  I  think  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  ought  to  seek  to  enter  mto  some  understanding 
about  limitation  of  debate.  I  have  conferred  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  the  minority  leader  !Mr.  McNary],  and  the 
proposal  which  I  shall  make  is  acceptable  to  him. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill,  beginning  on  Monday  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes,  no  Senator  shall  speak  more  than 
once  nor  longer  than  30  minutes  on  the  bill,  nor  more  than 
once  nor  longer  than  15  minutes  on  any  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  of  course  that  means  "any 
amendment  pending  or  that  may  be  offered  thereto  " 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Oh,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any  amendment,  whether  it 
is  pending  or  not. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  wish  to  have  coupled  with  that  the 
further  provision  that  we  shall  mef-t  during  that  time  at  12 
o'clock  noon  rather  than  11  o'clock 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  neces-sary  to 
make  that  a  part  of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement.  I 
shall  agree  to  that,  and  propose  no  change  in  that  program 
without  consulting  the  Senator  and  finding  whether  or  not 
it  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  conferred  with  Sen- 
ators on  the  Republican  side,  and  have  found  the  proposal 
generally  acceptable.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr 
Frazieh]  wishes  to  make  a  speech  which  will  probably  take 
him  longer  than  the  time  allowed  by  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  wi.h  to  suggest  to  him  and  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  proposal  might 
be  made  applicable  at  3  o'clock  en  Monday.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  could  obtain  the  floor  at  12  o'clock  on 
Monday  and  begin  his  addre.s.s  at  that  time. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  word  from  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  expect  to  speak  on  Monday  if  I  can 
Obtain  the  floor,  or  at  some  time  during  the  first  part  of  the 
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week,  and  shall  probably  tase  longer  than  an  hour.  Up  to 
the  present  time  those  who  are  in  full  agreement,  or  prac- 
tically so,  with  the  administration  bill  are  the  ones  who 
have  occupied  the  bulk  of  the  time  in  this  debate.  It  seems 
rather  early  for  a  limitation  to  be  placed  on  debate.  The 
committee  amendments  ha\e  not  been  disposed  of.  Some 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  substitutes  have  been  pro- 
posed, one  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee] 
which  contains  many  good  features.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
limitation  of  15  minutes  on  that  amendment  would  be  unfair 
would  not  give  sufficient  time  properly  to  explain  it  and 
debate  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  will  recall 
that  the  proponent  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  argued  it  at  length,  occuping  practically  1  full 
day  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  I  think  everyone  im- 
derstands  what  his  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
Is.  I  do  not  know  the  necessity  for  discussing  it  at  great 
length. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am  proposing 
is  in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  and  practically  constitutes  an- 
other bill.  Other  Senators  have  not  devoted  any  time  to 
discussing  the  amendment,  because  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
ofTered  and  really  placed  before  the  Senate.  It  could  not  be. 
Therefore.  I  feel  that  the  limitation  suggested  would  be  too 
great  a  limitation  to  be  placed  on  discussion  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  of  course,  under  the  parlia- 
mentary situation,  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute could  only  be  offered  after  the  pending  bill  is  per- 
fected. I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  he 
might  well  incorporate  in  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
a  hmitation  of  30  minutes  on  the  bill  and  30  minutes  on  the 
substitute.  That  would  take  care  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  agree  to  a  limitation  of 
an  hour  on  the  substitute,  but  not  less  than  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course  the  Senator  realizes  that  under 
the  agreement  I  propose,  if  it  should  be  entered  into,  any 
Senator  would  have  45  minutes'  time.  He  would  have  30 
minutes  on  the  bill  and  15  minutes  on  any  amendment 
thereto;  and  if  he  wanted  to  use  his  entire  time  to  make  an 
address,  he  would  have  45  minutes.  I  have  no  desire  to 
shut  off  debate  on  the  substitute.  I  especially  do  not  want 
to  cut  off  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Lee]  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  F^azierI,  or  any  other  Senator. 
If  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  shall  be  entered  into. 
I  am  willing  to  have  it  take  effect  at  some  convenient  hour 
on  Monday.  Would  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  be  will- 
ing that  it  be  effective  at  2  o'clock?  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  .secures  the  floor  on  Monday,  I  am  willing  that 
he  shall  have  the  floor  until  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  ^-111  ask  whether 
that  suggestion  is  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  it  can  never  be  determined 
beforehand  how  long  a  speech  is  going  to  take,  because  the 
Senator  having  the  floor  never  knows  how  many  questions 
are  going  to  be  asked.  With  respect  to  speeches  made  on 
the  pendmg  bill,  so  far  a  great  many  questions  have  been 
asked.  Questions  asked  during  addresses  have  consimied 
considerable  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  proposed  arrangement  will  give  the  Senator  2^2 
hours  if  he  wants  to  use  that  time — 2  hours  before  the  rule 
goes  into  effect,  and  then  30  minutes  on  the  bill.  He  could 
occupy  the  floor  for  that  time  continuously  if  he  wished  to 
do  so.  Then  he  would  have  15  minutes  on  any  amendment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  ample  time.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  can  get  along  with  that  amount  of 
time. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee]  that  more  time  should  be  given 
for  discussion  of  a  substitute,  such  as  his  substitute,  is  a 
good  one.    Other  substitutes  may  be  offered.    I  do  not  know. 


Fifteen  minutes  is  hardly  long  enough  for  the  discussion  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  could  we  agree  to  have  an  hour 
for  discussion  of  the  bill,  and  30  minutes  for  disciLssion 
of  amendments?  That  would  be.  at  most,  an  hour  and  a 
half  limitation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  sjiy  to  the  Senator 
that  in  order  to  accommodate  those  who  want  to  discuss  the 
Senator's  substitute,  that  would,  it  seems  zo  me.  provide 
more  time  than  ought  now  to  be  taken  on  the  bill  and  on 
each  amendment  by  each  speaker.  I  am  willing  to  exempt 
the  30-minute  and  15-minute  provision  the  substitute  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  a  little 
later  on,  when  amendments  are  out  of  the  way  and  he  pro- 
poses to  offer  his  substitute,  to  confer  with  him  with  resp)ecc 
to  some  suitable  limitation  on  the  dL-^cussion  of  his  substitute, 
if  that  is  satLsfactory.  That  will  leave  it  open  for  further 
consideration  later. 

Mr.  I-EE.    As  applied  to  the  substitute? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  LEE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  will  state  my  request  in  this  form: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Frazier]  may  be  recognized  on  Monday  when 
the  Senate  convenes:  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
and  during  the  further  consideration  of  this  bill  no  Senator 
shall  speak  more  than  once  nor  longer  than  30  minutes  on 
the  bill  or  more  than  once  nor  longer  tlian  15  minutes  on 
any  amendment,  and  that  this  agreement  shall  not  apply  to 
the  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  LeeI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LEE.  Should  not  the  words  "amendments  thereto" 
be  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  agreement? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     We  can  work  that  out. 

Mr.  LEE.  Could  we  not  exempt  the  amendments  to  the 
substitute  as  well  as  the  substitute  itself,  and  then  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  have  a  conference  regarding  that? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  exempt  the  substitute,  and,  of 
course,  if  the  substitute  is  exempted  it  exempts  any  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered  to  it.  I  think  the  Senator  and 
I  can  work  out  an  agreement  about  that. 

Mr.  LEE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  if  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  contemplates  that  further 
amendments  or  further  substitutes  may  not  be  presented 
during  the  course  of  the  debate? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     No;  it  docs  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  understands  the 
proposed  agreement  would  apply  to  any  amendments  pend- 
ing or  any  that  may  be  offered.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I  have  no  objection, 
but,  just  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  and  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  proposed  agreement,  may  I  ask  that  it  be  reported 
by  the  clerk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Official  Reporter  will 
read  the  proposed  agreement  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  Official  Reporter  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Barkxet.  I  wlU  state  my  request  In  this  form:  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr  Fhazier] 
may  be  recognized  on  Monday  when  the  Senate  convenes;  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech  and  during  the  further  consideration 
of  this  bill  no  Senator  shall  speak  more  than  once  nor  longer 
than  30  minutes  on  the  bill  or  more  than  once  nor  longer  than 
15  minutes  on  any  amendment,  and  that  this  agreement  shall  not 
apply  to  the  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa  [Mr.  LjEK]. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  should  like  to  have  the  agreement  amended 
by  adding  the  words  "or  amendments  thereto." 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  usual  form,  of  course,  is  to  have  the 
agreement  apply  to  any  pending  amendment  or  any  amend- 
ment that  may  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Chair  so  stated. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  want  that  incorporated  in  the  agreement. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  Is  perfectly  satisf act<  iry  to  incorpo- 
rate it  in  the  agreement,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  because  any 
Senator  has  a  right  to  ofler  an  amendment  at  any  time 
until  the  final  conclusion  of  the  bill;   and 


would  apply  to  all  amendments  that  may  be  offered  as  well 
as  to  any  that  have  been  offered  previously.  However,  it  is 
all  right  to  put  it  in  the  agreement,  so  that  no  one  can  mis- 
understand it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  i  nderstands  it  is 
proposed  to  have  the  agreement  include  sny  amendment 
that  may  be  on  the  table  or  any  amendmept  that  may  be 
proposed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  any  amendment  that  may  be  on  the 
table  or  any  amendment  that  may  be  pre  posed  until  ihi 
final  disposition  (rf  the  bill.    That  is  always  u  nderstood. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  should 
whether  the  propos<;d  agreement  wovUd  preclude  disciissicn 
of  a  motion  to  recommit,  if  one  should  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  agreejient  would  not 
apply  to  such  a  motion  at  all. 

Mr.  McNARY.    There  is  no  limitation  ori 
proposed  by  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  just  one  further  inquiry. 
other  substitutes  proposed.  My  attention  h  is  been  called  to 
that  situation  by  a  nimriber  of  Senators.  Does  the  agree- 
ment as  now  framed  include  just  one  subsJtute  or  does  it 
include  any  that  may  be  offered?  I  am  )ropounding  the 
inquiry.  Is  the  agreement  limited  to  the  on  3  substitute  that 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Odahoma  or  does 
it  include  other  substitutes  that  may  be  offe  red? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Chair  mderstands  that 
the  agreement  would  be  limited  to  the  one  exception. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  as  I  propjsed  it.  the  ex 
emption  in  the  agreement  was  limited  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 


December  4 


the  agreement 


like  to  inquire 


such  a  motion 
There  may  be 


am  advised  there 


Jie  substitute  to 

Mr.  Lee  J,  and  it 

was  so  stated.  I  did  not  anticipate  that  an  7  additional  sub- 
stitute was  to  be  offered.  The  substitute  of  he  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  the  one  which  has  been  under  discussion.  Of 
course,  if  we  leave  the  language  open  to  al  manner  of  sub- 
stitutes, we  will  not  get  very  much  of  an  aj  jeement  to  limit 
debate. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Oh.  yes.  Mr.  President, 
may  be  other  substitutes  offered;  perhaps  tWo;  and  Senators 
who  may  propose  them  should  have  a  rjasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  their  presentation.  They  may 
offered,  but  no  one  wants  to  agree  to  a  proposal  that  will 
deny  them  the  opportimity  of  presenting  tlieir  views. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will,  for  the  time  beir  g,  modify  my  re- 
quest so  as  to  exempt  all  substitutes  thai  may  be  offered. 
We  may  be  able  to  agree  as  to  suay  prcpjsed  substitutes 
later  on.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     That    is 
thought  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  intended. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    No;  I  did  not  have  tha;  in  mind. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentar  r  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senat  >r  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  LEE.    Would  that  include  the  amen4Enent5  to  all  sub- 
sUtutes? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  the  exemption 
automatically  exempts  the  amendments  o  them,  because 
the  proposal  Is  to  limit  the  debate  on  an  endments  to  the 
bill,  and  amendments  to  any  substitute  canaot  be  considered 
as  amendments  to  the  biU.  I  think  we 
satisfactory  agreement  about  that  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.     Is  there 
unanimous-consent  asreemoit,  as  modified , 


Senator  from  Kentucky?    Tbe  Chair  heafs  none,  and  the 
acreement  is  entered  into. 
Tbe  agreement  was  reduced  to  writing,  is  follows: 


concitsioD 


UHUnMOnB-COHBBItT  A' 

Ordered,  by  nnanimoos  consent,  that  the 
Xlakote  (Mr.  Fsazixb]  b«  raeognlaed  m  Mcmday 
when  the  Senate  convenes;  that  at  tbe 
and  during  the  further  consideratlfoa  ot  the 
tipe^  Dkore  than  onee  nor  longer  than  80 
&  rttn.  or  mace  tbaa  ane*  nor  Uscv'tbaa 
It  that  may  be  p*rtrtiwg  or  that 
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what   the   Chair 


of  the  substitutes 


:an  enter  into  a 

objection  to  the 
piroposed  by  tbe 


Senator  from  North 
[Deoemher  a,  ISS7). 


ot  hla  speech, 

bill,  no  Senator  shall 

n  intites  an  the  blU 

L&  mlmitaa  on  any 

be  prgftosed.  Mud 


Uiat  th;.s  agreement   sha:i    not   p.pplv   t^  any  substitute  that   nmy 
be  propoeed  for  the  bill  (December  4,  1937). 

XXECCTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

REPORTS   OF    COMMITTEE    ON    POST    OFFICES    .\ND    POST    ROADS 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  frcm  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  th.'  nominations  of  sundry 
postmasters,  which  were  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

REGULATION    OF    PRODUCTION    AND    MAPKFTING    OF    srOAR— TREATY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Ellender  in  the  chair). 
If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  committees.  I  he  clerk,  will 
state  the  first  business  in  order  on  th2  cultiidar. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  Executive  T.  Sevcnty-flfih  Congress, 
first.  ?e-ssion.  an  intprnationa!  a2rre'>mt?nt  regarding  the  regu- 
lation of  producLion  and  maiketjng  of  sugar  and  an  annexed 
protxxiol  concerning  transitional  measures,  signed  at  London 
on  May  6.  1937. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  as  I  announced 
yesterday,  I  wish  to  have  considered  Executive  T,  which  is 
an  international  sugar  agreement.  The  purpose  of  the 
agreement  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  proper  relationship 
between  supply  and  demand  for  sii  rar  in  th-:  world  market 
as  recommended  by  the  World  Monetary  and  Economic  Con- 
ference in  1933  on  the  principle  that  such  regulation  should 
be  equitable  both  to  the  producers  and  the  corusiuners. 

Mr.  President,  when  ih..s  treaty  was  referred  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration 
and  ratification,  there  were  just  three  minor  objections  to 
the  treaty.    Those  three  objections  have  now  be<  n  met. 
Mr,  OMAHONEY.     Mr.  Pre.-idcnt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Dees  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  VVyoming? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Uiaii.     I  yield. 

Mi-.  OMAHONEY,    Does  the  Senator  desire  to  have  action 
upon  the  treaty  this  afternoon'' 

Mr.  THOMAS  cf  Utah.     Yes;  I  think  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection to  It.    After  the  Senator  has  heard  a  .'•tatement  rela- 
tive to  the  three  minor  objections  that  were  made  to  the 
,    treaty,  I  think  he  will  find  that  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
is  opposed   to  its   ratification.     It   will   probably   take  only 
10  minutes  to  consider  it, 
i       Mr.  OTvIAHONEY.     Mr.  President,  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
I  tor  that  while  I  understand  the  committee  has  offered  a 
i   rcstrvation  which  is  generally  ^titisfactory  there  has  been 
some  discussion  among  Members  who  are  interested  in  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  an 
additional  reservation.     Personally,  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  go  into  that,  and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
discuss  it  with  the  Senator  from  Utah;  and  although  I  am 
advised  by  the   Senator  from   Kentucky   that   the   Senator 
from  Utah  gave  notice  yesterday  that  he  was  going  to  call 
this  treaty  up  today,  unfortunately,  I  was  not  present.    So 
I  should  like  to  request  that  the  treaty  be  allowed  to  go 
over  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Of  coiu-se,  I  have  no  objection 
to  submitting  to  that  request.  I  am  wondering,  though,  if 
the  additional  reservation  could  not  be  disposed  of  today. 
I  Imagine  it  has  to  do  with  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
(a),  article  9,  on  page  6  of  the  treaty,  beginning  with  the 
word  "U." 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  The  reservation  I  have  In  mind  would 
hflfve  to  do  with  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (a)  of  article 
9  »n  page  6. 

Mr.-  THOMAS  of  Utah.  That  is  the  one,  and  I  was  going 
to  refer  to  that.  It  is  the  only  objection  that  has  been 
brought  up.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  prepare  a  reserva- 
tion, or  if.  after  the  statement  I  shall  make,  he  thinks  a 
reservation  is  necessary,  it  would  be  perfect^  in  order  to 
present  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  OllAHONEY.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
await  the  statement  of  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr,  President,  may  I  in- 
quire if  there  is  any  particular  reason  why  this  treaty 
should  be  considered  on  Saturday  afternoon? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,  I  had  no  intention  of  having  it 
considered  on  Saturday  afternoon;  but  the  treaty  was  put 
on  the  calendar  last  summer  and  an  announcement  was 
made  by  me,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
sidered this  treaty,  that  one  of  the  objections  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  at  that  time  was  that  it  should  await 
the  enactment  of  a  sugar  bill,  because  the  theory  of  the 
treaty  is  based  upon  quotas,  and  the  Jones-Costigan  Act 
was  based  upxin  quotas,  and  until  there  was  a  renewal  of 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  or  until  some  measure  was  passed 
to  take  its  place,  that  we  should  not  act  upon  the  treaty.  A 
sugar  bill  was  enacted  late  in  the  last  session,  but  no  action 
has  as  yet  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  treaty.  The  Senate  has 
now  been  m  session  for  3  weeks  and  we  have  been  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  have  the  treaty  considered. 

The  reason  we  should  speedily  act  upon  this  treaty  is  that 
there  are  provisions  for  setting  up  a  council  which  is  to 
direct  the  international  free-sugar  market,  and  the  treaty 
should  be  acted  upon  by  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
stated  a  very  good  reason  for  the  haste  in  reference  to  the 
treaty,  but  I  ask  for  myself,  although  I  do  not  want  to  ask 
it  as  a  personal  matter  at  all.  that  the  treaty  go  over  until 
early  next  week.  Having  now  rested  this  long  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  of  the  Senate  without  action.  2  or  3  days 
more  will  probably  make  no  difference.  By  that  time  we 
may  all  be  familiar  with  it  and  able  to  pass  upon  it  with  the 
clarity  the  Senator  from  Utah  desires. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  could  not  object  to  that  sug- 
gestion I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from  California 
suggest  a  time  next  week  when  the  treaty  may  be  consid- 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  suggest  Tuesday  or  Wed- 
nesday. ., - 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Would  the  Senator  name  either 

one  of  the  two  days? 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Of  course  we  have  the 
farm  bill  pending,  I  am  not  in  charge  of  that  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  It  may  be  that  consideration  of  the  farm 
bill  will  occupy  our  time  and  attention  for  several  days  and 
until  verv  late  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  Senator  can  ar- 
range to  take  up  the  treaty  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  I  shall 
be  perfectly  agreeable. 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  shall  be  ready  Tuesday  or  Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit an  interruption,  the  question  which  is  in  my  mind  has 
to  do  with  the  disposition  of  any  deficiency  in  the  quota 
from  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  treaty  provides  that  if 
the  quota  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  reduced  below  800,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  and  50,000  tons  of  refined  sugar,  all  of 
that  deficiency,  whatever  it  may  be.  shall  go  to  foreign  coun- 
tries Obviously,  under  the  language  of  the  treaty,  if  the 
quota  from  the  Philippine  Islands  were  elimmated  entirely, 
the  entire  amount  would  have  to  be  distributed  to  foreign 

countries. 

When  the  sugar  bill  was  under  consideration  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  urged  an  expansion  of  the  quotas  al- 
lowed in  the  sugar  bill  to  those  two  States.  Th^  ^^'P^^" 
ducing  areas  of  the  United  States  also  feel  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  expand  their  production. 

I  feel  that  a  provision  of  the  treaty  which  definitely  re- 
quires that  the  United  States  shall  surrender  its  entire  quota 
to  foreign  countries  is  deserving  of  further  consideration^ 
Therefore  I  should  like  to  have  the  time  between  now  and 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  to  go  into  the  matter,  and  I  think 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  should  also  have  that  oppor- 

"llie  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  CopelandI  has  just  sug- 
gested sotto  voce  that  Puerto  Rico  might  be  interested  in 
having  a  portion  of  the  quota  that  may  be  diverted  from  the 
Philippine  Islands.    The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  Hawaii. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  T^.e  Senator  presents  rather 
an  important  question  abcmt  which  I  know  nothinp.  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  the  Senator  from  Utah  m  hu-^  desire  to 
lake  up  the  treaty.  I  suggest  Tuesday  or  Wedne.sday.  if  that 
will  give  ample  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  think  it  will.     I  should  be  perfectly 
agreeable  to  takmg  up  the  treaty  Wednesday,  let  us  say. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     Certainly, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  occurs  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  may  probably  want  to  conclude  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill  as  early  next  week  as  possible,  and  to  do  that 
we  may  possibly  hold  our  sessions  late  in  the  afternoon,  that 
it  is  unwise  to  agree  now  on  what  day  an  executive  session 
should  be  held  to  consider  the  treaty  unless  there  is  some 
emergency  that  would  require  that  it  be  disposed  of  before 
the  farm  bill  is  disposed  of.  For  that  reason  we  had  better 
not  attempt  at  this  time  to  fix  a  definite  day  next  week  on 
which  an  executive  session  shall  be  held  which  may  involve 
a  long  discussion  that  might  make  it  necessary  to  adjourn 
the  legislative  session  to  go  into  executive  session  earher  tha.n 
we  otherwise  would. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    We  might  arrange  for  Its 
consideration  at  the  next  executive  session  that  is  held. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    That  would  probably  be  Monday. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  am  entirely  in  S3nnpathy  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  matter  has  been  before  us  as  a  committee,  and  if  we  can 
write  a  suitable  reservation  I  should  be  in  favor  of  such  a 
reservation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  treaty  has  been  here  a  long  time  and 
ought  to  be  disposed  of  promptly.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  want  to  enter  into  an  agreement  that  might  interfere 
materially  with  the  legislative  program,  as  might  happen  if 
we  should  now  agree  to  hold  an  executive  session  for  any 
definite  day  next  week.  I  think  the  matter  can  be  worked  out 
so  that  we  can  have  an  executive  session  probably  by  the 
middle  of  the  week,  but  I  would  rather  leave  it  that  way 
than  right  now  to  fix  a  definite  day.  if  that  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me 
if  we  leave  it  in  this  way.  that  we  shall  consider  the  treaty 
at  an  executive  session,  not  before  next  Tuesday  upon  getting 
a  signal  from  our  leader,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Barkley)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     That  is  agreeable. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  satisfactory  to  me. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OPPICER.    TTie   treaty  will  be  passed 
over  with  that  understanding.    The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
business  in  order  on  the  Calendar. 

PROTECTION  OF  LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  WORKS 

The  Chief  Clerk.  Executive  E  <73d  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  a 
convention  for  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic  works,  as 
revised  and  signed  at  Rome  June  2,  1928. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  that  the  treaty  go 
over. 

Mr.  DUFFY, 
gon  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  This  treaty  was  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  last  session.  It  was  ratified 
by  the  Senate  and  that  action  was  rescinded  and  the  treaty 
was  placed  again  on  the  calendar  at  my  request.  I  have 
agreed  with  certain  persons  interested,  who  desire  to  pro- 
pose or  suggest  a  possible  reservation,  that  the  treaty  shall 
not  be  taken  up  before  the  15th  of  this  month.  With  that 
understanding  there  is  no  possibility  of  it  coming  up  prior 
to  that  time,  and  I  shaU  not  ask  for  its  consideration  prior 
to  that  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  TTie  treaty  will  be  passed 
over.  The  clerk  will  state  in  order  the  nominations  on  the 
calendar. 


Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
I  am  always  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 


B.  ran.  or  mare  tbaa  oner  nor  knav'than 
Iment  that  may  be  pending  or  that 


L& 


be  propoeed. 


any 
end 


Mr.  U'MA±iUN£Y.    Fertiaps  n  wouid  De  well  for  me  to 
aw&it  the  statement  of  the  Senatac 


PhUippine  Islands.    The  same  thing  might  be  said  ol  Hawaii.  '  calendar. 
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POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
postmasters  heretofore  on  the  calendar. 
restc«^d  to  the  calendar  December  1.  1937. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  tha ; 
tkms.  being  nominations  of  postmasters  ii 
go  over  for  the  present^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
passed  over. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
tlooos  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that   nominations  of   postmasters  on   the 
than  those  In  West  Virginia,  be  confirmed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without  ob 
buttlons  referred  to  are  confirmed  en  Woe 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calendar. 


nominations  of 
r  considered  and 

;  those  ncmiina- 
West  Virginia, 


nom:  nations 


uninimous 


consent 
calendar,   other 
en  bloc, 
ection,  the  nom- 


ECTDISIOK   OF   CIVIL   SERVICX   TO 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative  session. 

Mr.  OTiiAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  a  fe^ 
was  reporte<?  to  the  Senate  from  the 
Offices  and  r»ost  Roads  a  v^  ry  important 
the  extension  of  the  ClvU  Service  System  to 
of  postmasters.     A  report  has  been  filed 
of  the  committee,  and  the  views  of  a  min 
the  views  of  a  minority  of  one  were 
divergent    views    present    a    rather    clear- 
whether  or  not  the  old  patronage  system 
to  the  appointment  of  postmasters  or 
which  have  been  going  forward  for  almos 
put  the  appointment  of  postmasters  upon 
basis  shall  be  successful.    Tliere  is  a 
Interest  In  the  matter  and  for  that  reason 
consent  that  the  report  of  the  majority  of 
the  respective  minority  views  be  printed 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  ( 
spectlve   minority   views  referred   to   wer)s 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 


POS1  MASTERS 


days  ago  there 
Coifamittee  on  Post 
)ill  dealing  with 
the  appointment 
by  the  majority 
of  three  and 
filed.     The 
;ut    issue    as    to 
shall  be  restored 
the  efforts 
a  generation  to 
a  strictly  merit 
deal  of  public 
I  ask  unanimous 
committee  and 
at  length  In  the 


o:  Ity 
likf  wise 


wh  ether 


greit 


tie 


[Senate  Report  No.  1396.  75th  Cong 
Amxnsimg   tot   Law   Rklattng   to   ApvoiHTMErr 

Poit 


accom  pany 


amend 
consld  jred 


o  It, 

said 


Mr.  If f-TTTT lAB    from   the   Committee   on 
Roads,  submitted  the  following  report  to 

The  Poet  Offlces  and  Post  Roads  Commltte< 
whom  wu  referred  the  bill   (S.  3023)   to 
to  appointment  of  postmasterB,  having 
leave  to  report  said  bill  back  to  the  Senate 
datlon  that  It  be  amended  as  hereinafter  set 
ao  amended,  the  committee  recommend  that 

The    amendments    recwnmended    by    your 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  the  word  "June 
thereof  the  word  "July". 

On  page  1.  line  11,  after  the  word  "fllled", 
words  and  punctuation  "as  hereinafter  provld«d 

On  page  3.  line  3.  after  the  word  "law".  -^- 
and  Iztsert  a  period. 

Also  on  page  3.  line  3.  strike  out  the  words  " 

On   page  2.  line  3,  in  the  word  "whenever" 
"W"  to  a  capital  "W". 

On  pa^e  3.  line  8.  strike  out  the  words  "the 
may  recommend  to". 

On  page  3.  line  7.  after  the  words  "the 
following   words    "may    reappoint,    by    and 
consent  of  the  Senate.". 

Also  on  page  3,  line  7.  after  the  words 
out  the  words  "the  appointment  of". 

Also,  on  page  2.  line  7.  strike  out  the  words 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  the  words  "- 
ment  by  promotion  oV  and  insert  the  words 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  may  appoint" 

On  page  2.  line  0,  strike  out  the  words 
In  the  vacancy  ofllce,"  and  insert  in  lieu  t] 
tng  in  the  post  ofllce   in  which  the  vacancy 
vacancy,  or  the  President,  directly  or  throu^^ 

On  page  3,  line  10.  strike  out  the  words  "or 

On  page  2.  !'"<'  11,  after  the  word  " 
word  "forthwith" 


•ill 
then  of 


■Commlfl  lion 


Ob  page  3.  Unes  14  and  15,  after  the  word 
words  "the  Postmaster  General,  who  shall  th 
name  of  one  of  the  three  highest  eUglblea  to" 

On  page  3.  line  10.  strike  out  the  words  "" 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "who  shall  sl 

On  pa«e  I  Una  17.  aftar  tba  word  "Seoate. 
"one  of  the  three  hlglMSt  eliglblea". 
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win  be 
other  nomina- 


1^96)   and  the  re- 
ordered  to   be 


2d  Sess.] 

or     PoeTMASTEKS 

Offices   and   Post 

,   S.  3022 : 

of'  the  Senate,  to 

the  law  relating 

the  same,  beg 

vjlth  the  recommen- 

,  and.  upon  being 

blU  do  pass. 

committee    are    as 


and  insert  in  lieu 

nsert  the  following 
d.". 
sirike  out  the  colon 

frovided.  That", 
change   the  letter 

Postmaster  General 

Resident"  insert  the 
wth   the   advice    and 

nte  President",  strike 


if  there  be". 
_  .  or  the  appoint - 
'or.  with  the  advice 


oae 


the  Postal  Service 
the  words  "serv- 
occurs,   to   fill   the 
the". 
Itbe." 

strike  out  the 


-to"  strike  out  the 
th^upon  suhmtt  the 


appf^n-fatipnt"  and 
-jnt,-. 
Uoaert  tba  following 


for 
app  3int. 


Also  on  page  2.  line  17.  afrr  the  word    'vacancy'  in^  a  period 
and  strike  out  the  words  "unless  It  Is  estabhshocl  to  the 

on  page  2.  line  18.  strike  out  all  of  lln.s  18.  19.  20,  21,  2-2,  and  23. 

Insert  a  new  section  to  said  bill,  as  follows: 

"Stc  2  Postmasters  of  the  fourth -class  phall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered inferior  officers'  under  thi  Federal  Constitution  and  shall 
be  appointed  bv  the  Postma.=^rpr  Grrl,-.^I  UTonever  a  vacancy 
occure  in  any  office  of  postma.-^t^-r  of  the  fo^irth  c\as^  for  which 
the  annual  compensation  Is  $500  or  more  i  except  f  fflces  in  Alaska, 
Canal  Zone.  Guam.  Hawaii.  Philippines,  Pu-rto  Ricu,  and  bainoa) 
the  Postmaster  Genera:  ?hall  requ^.st  the  Civil  S-rvice  Comnu.ssicn 
to  hold  an  open  competitive  examination  to  test  the  fitness  of 
aopHcants  to  fill  such  vacancy  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  certify  the  result.''  thereof  to  the  Postmaster  General,  who 
shall  appoint  one  of  the  three  highest  eligibles  to  fill  the  vacancy 
No  person  aptxjinted  to  a  vacancy  in  the  rffire  ,,f  poptma^'er  of 
the  fourth  rl^  as  the  result  of  an  open  rumpetitlve  examination 
shall  be  removable  except  for  cause  as  provided  in  the  civll-servlce 
laws  The  Postmaster  General  shall  notify  the  Gi  nenil  Accounting 
OfBce  of  all  occurrences  of  vacancies  In,  and  appointmeiits  to,  all 
cAces  of  postmasters  " 

(The  bill  as  reported  Is  as  follows:) 

[S.  3022,  75th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.] 

[Report  No.  1296' 

[Omit  the  pjirt  In  black  bracket.s  and  Insert  the  part  printed 

m  Italic] 
A  bill  to  amerd  the  law  relating  to  appointment  of  postmasters 
••Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  6  of  the  t»ct  tjntitled  An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Pc^t  Office  Department 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  thirtieth  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  'and  for  other  purposes.'  approved  [JuneJ  July  12, 
1876,  as  amended  (U  S.  C.  1934  edition,  title  39  sec.  il  \ ,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"  'Sec  6  AH  vacancleF  hereafter  ocrumng  in  the  offices  of  post- 
masters of  the  first,  seccnd.  and  third  clus-ses  shall  bt-  fllled  (u 
hereinafter  provided,  by  appointment  by  the  President,  by  aurt 
With  the  advice  and  ccaseut  of  the  S»uuto.  and  such  postmasters 
so  appointed  shall  hold  tV.cir  (.fflces  f..r  four  years  unless  sooner 
removed  or  suspended  according  to  paw:  Pruvtcled.  Timf  when- 
ever] law  Whenever  a  vacancv  occurs  in  the  office  of  portraaster 
of  the  first  second,  or  third  class  as  the  restilt  of  (1)  death.  *2) 
resignation  (3i  removal.  i4'  retirement,  or  i5)  expiration  of  term, 
[the  Po6:master  General  m.ay  recommend  to]  the  President  [the 
appointment  of]  may  reappoint,  hy  and  with,  the  advice  and  ccn- 
se'it  of  the  Senate. '-.he  inrumbeat,  [if  there  be  onr,  :..:■  me  ^ap- 
pointment by  pr:jmotion  cf]  or.  uirh,  th.e  advice  and  cin:.sent  cf 
th«  Senate,  he  may  appoint  a  classified  clvil-servlce  employee  [In 
the  Postal  Service  In  the  vacr.ncy  otSce.  or  the]  scrvyxnc  in  the  post 
office  in  which  the  vacancy  occurft.  to  Ml  the  vacancy  or  tne 
Prtsident.  directly  or  through  the  Postmaster  General,  may  request 
the  CivU  Service  C-cmmi.-iicn  [forthwith]  to  hold  an  open  com- 
petitive examination  to  test  the  fatness  of  applicants  to  till  fich 
vacancy  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis.sion  shail  certify  the  results 
thereof  to  [the  Postmaster  General,  who  shail  thereupon  submit 
the  name  of  one  cf  the  three  hij^he^t  clipibies  to]  the  Presider.t 
[for  appclntment]  ich<j  shall  app<nnt.  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  cf  the  Senate,  ov.r  n;  :>u-  three  'iigtiest  elignhl>\^  to  fill  the 
vacancy  [unless  n  is  established  to  the  P.-esidenfs  sati.sfacticn 
that  the  character  or  resident  of  such  eligible,  or  other  causo, 
disqualifle.s  him  for  app<jintme:it.  Postmasters  of  the  fourth  class 
shall  be  appclnted  and  may  be  rem^-ved  by  the  PostmasU-r  Gtn- 
er»l,  by  whom  all  appointments  and  removals  shall  be  certified 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office.]" 

'•Sec.  2.  Postmasters  cf  the  j'l^rth  rZe5.<f  ^ha'.l  be  held  and  con- 
sidered inferior  officers  under  ihf  Federal  Constitution,  and  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General.  Whenever  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs m  any  office  of  postmaster  of  the  fourth  <.ia.is  for  uhich  the 
annual  ccrnprTnaation  is  $3uQ  <jt  inure  ^CJ(ept  offices  m  Alaska, 
Ccsnal  Zone.  Gxinm.  Hairaii.  Philippines.  P^iertn  Rxcn,  and  Samoa) 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  request  the  Civil  Scr'-ice  Corimission 
to  hold  an  oocn  co^npetitive  examtnation  to  te.it  the  fitness  of 
applicants  to  fill  such  vacancy,  and  the  Civil  Service  C<~rmmission 
shall  certify  rhe  results  ihe'-ei  '  to  the  Postmtxste-  Ceru^ral.  uho 
shall  appoint  one  of  the  three  highest  el.gibles  to  fill  the  vacaricy. 
So  person  aptx)inted  to  a  vacancy  in  the  office  o*  postmaster  of 
the  fourth  clcjs  as  the  result  of  an  open  competitive  examination 
shall  be  removable  except  fur  causf  as  p'ovulcd  in  the  civil-service 
lans.  The  Postmaster  General  shall  notify  the  General  .Accounting 
Office  of  aU  occurrences  of  vacancies  in.  and  appointments  to,  all 
offices  of  postmasters." 

Your  committee  further  reports: 

For  a  number  of  year:s  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  determined 
effiort  made  b7  the  Civil  Service  Comml.sslon  to  obtain  control  of 
the  appointment  of  first-,  second-,  and  thlrd-cla.'s  pfkstmasters  In 
the  United  Slates.  There  has  been  a  great  de:il  of  propaganda  In 
bebalf  of  this  proposal.  In  these  circumstam  es  it  Is  necessary  to 
glTe  the  history  of  the  appolntm.ent  of  postmasters  In  the  United 
States.  Up  i.ntll  the  act  of  July  12.  1876.  all  poetmasters  of  aU 
classes  were  Eippointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate 

APPOINTMENT    OT    POSTMAiJTERS 

The  statute  of  1876  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters reads  as  follows: 

"Postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  shall  be  ap- 
ported  and  may  be  removed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
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advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a:ad  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
4  years  unless  sooner  removed  or  suspended  according  to  law, 
and  postm.asters  of  the  fourth  class  fhall  be  appointed  and  may  be 
removed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  tiy  whom  all  appointments  and 
removals  shall  be  notified  to  the  Cieneral  Accounting  Office  (39 
U    S.  Code  31) ." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Presidential  postmasters  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  fourth- 
class  postmasters  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General. 
Prior  to  1917  the  nominations  of  Presidential  postmasters  were 
made  by  the  President  without  any  ussistance  from  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when  it  was  decided  which  of 
the  applicants  for  any  particular  offlc;  was  to  be  selected,  the  nomi- 
nations were  sent  up  to  the  Senate  without  reference  to  or  con- 
sultation with  the  Cmi  Service  Commission.  In  1917  President 
Wilson  Issued  an  Executive  order  which  provided  that  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  In  the  position  of  postmaster  at  any  office  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  class,  as  the  result  of  death,  resignation, 
removal,  etc.,  that  the  Postmaster  Ge;ieral  should  certify  the  fact  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  which  shall  forthwith  hold  an  open 
competitive  examination  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  applicants  and 
that  when  the  results  of  the  examination  had  been  certified  to  the 
Postmaster  General  he  should  submit  to  the  President  the  name 
of  the  highest  qualified  eligible  for  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
This  Executive  order  which  was  dated  March  31.  1917,  was  amended 
April  13.  1920,  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  a  veteran  if  one  had 
made  an  eligible  rating  Instead  of  -he  highest  eligible,  this  selec- 
tion to  be  optional.  This  order  Txas  tigaln  amended  October  8, 
1920,  to  provide  that  the  vacancy  could  be  filled  by  the  nomination 
of  some  person  within  the  classified  civil  service  who  had  the 
required  qualifications. 

Executive  orders  were  Issued  by  Presidents  Harding.  Coolidge,  and 
Hoover,  and  In  each  Instance  these  orders  provided  for  the  selec- 
tion of  one  of  the  three  highest  ellijibles.  The  text  of  the  Execu- 
tive orders  issued  by  Presidents  Rocsevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson  are  as 
follows: 

"EXXCUTiVK   ORCXa 

"Schedule  A.  subdivision  V.  paragraph  4,  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  foUo'^vs: 

"  '4.  All  employees  on  star  routes  and  in  post  offices  having  no 
city  free-delivery  service,  other  than  postmasters  of  the  fourth- 
class.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan." 

"Thkodore  Roosevelt. 

"Thk  White  Hottse.  November  3C,  1908." 


ExEctmvE  Obqer 

Schedule  A,  subdivision  vn.  para^aph  4,  of  the  Civil  Service 
Rules  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"4  All  employees  on  star  routes  and  In  post  offices  of  the  third 
and  fourth  classes,  other  than  postmasters  of  the  fourth  class  ex- 
cept those  in  Alaska,  Guam.  Hawaii.  Porto  Rico,  and  Samoa." 

The  regulations  governing  the  appointment  of  postmasters  of  the 
fourth  class  shall  be  amended  so  as  t  :>  provide  that  all  appointments 
at  offices  where  the  compensation  is  S500  or  more  shall  be  made 
from  a  certification  of  three  names  instead  of  one.  and  where  the 
compensation  Is  less  than  $500  all  appointments  shaU  be  made  on 
the  reconunendatlon  of  post-offlce  inspectors  after  personal  Investi- 
gation in  the  manner  prescribed  for  making  appointments  in  the 
BUtes  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  C>hlo,  and  lUlnols. 

Wm.  H.  Tapt. 

The  Whtte  HotrsE,  October  15,  19^2. 

Executive  Okdee 

The  Executive  orders  of  November  30.  1908.  and  October  15,  1912. 
bringing  the  positions  of  postmasters  of  the  fotxrth  class  into  the 
competitive  classified  service,  are  hereby  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following:  -^„.-k 

"No  person  occupying  the  position  of  postmaster  of  the  fourth 
class  shall  be  given  a  competiUve  classified  status  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  orders  unless  he  has  been  appointed  as  a  result  of 
open  competitive  examination,  or  under  the  regulations  of  Novem- 
ber 25    1912   or  of  January  20,  1909.  or  until  he  is  so  appointed. 

"At  any  post  office  of  the  fourth  class  where  the  present  post- 
master was  appointed  otherwise  than  as  above  set  forth,  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  approved 
November  25  1912,  as  amended  this  date:  and  for  this  ptirpose  the 
Civil  Service  "commission  shall  hold  iin  open  competitive  examina- 
tion for  each  such  office  having  an  annual  compensation  of  as 
much  as  $180.  such  examinations  for  all  such  post  offices  to  be 
held  by  States  as  requested  by  the  Postmaster  General;  provided 
that  in  the  event  that  for  any  such  examination  less  than  three 
nersons  anply,  the  Civil  Ser\-lce  Commission  may  in  its  discretion 
authorize  election  In  accordance  wltii  the  provisions  of  the  regu- 
hitions  as  amended  this  date  governing  selections  for  appointment 
tn  nfflres  having  annual  compensation  of  less  than  $180;  and  in 
like  manner  the  regulations  of  November  25,  1912,  as  amended 
this  date,  shall  be  applied  to  each  office  where  the  annual  com- 
pensation is  less  than  $180  and  where  the  present  incumbent  was 
appointed  otherwise  than  as  above  set  t^^\^^^^^  ^^^^ 

The  White  Hottse,  May  7.  1913.      I 

Two  Executive  orders  have  been  Issued  by  President  Franklin 
D    Roosevelt   the  first  one  permitting  the  selection  of  any  one  of 


the  three  highest  eligibles  and  the  last  one,  dated  July  20,  1936. 
requiring  that  the  applicant  attaining  the  highest  eligible  rating 
be  nominated.     It  reads  as  follows: 

executive    order    no.     7421,    JtlXT     11,     193  6 

"By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
section  1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C,  title  5,  sec.  631), 
by  the  act  of  July  12,  1876  (U.  S.  C,  title  39,  sec.  31 ).  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  tliat  whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  position  of  postmaster  in  any  office  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  class  as  the  result  of  (1)  death.  (2)  resigna- 
tion. (3)  removal,  or  (4)  expiration  of  term,  the  following  pro- 
cedure shall  be  observed ,  in  accordance  with  the  provisloris  of  the 
Civil  Ser\ice  Act  of  January  16.  1883  (22  Stat.  403 K  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  made  pursuant  to  the  said  act  iiisofar  as  such 
provisions  may  be  applicable: 

"Section  1  (a)  The  Postmaster  General  may  recommend  to  the 
President  the  appointment  of  the  incumbent,  or  the  appointment 
by  promotion  of  a  classified  employee  in  the  Postal  Service  in  the 
vacancy  office,  provided  either  such  Incumbent  or  such  classified 
employee  is  found  eligible  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  by 
noncompetitive  examination;  or 

"(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  forthwith  hold  an  open  competitive  examination 
to  test  the  fitness  of  applicants  to  fill  such  vacancy  and  shall 
certify  the  results  thereof  to  the  Postmaster  General,  who  shall 
thereupon  submit  to  the  President  for  appointment  to  fill  the 
vacancy  the  name  of  the  highest  »;llglble  unless  It  is  estiblished 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  the  char- 
acter or  residence  of  such  eligible  disqualifies  him  for  appoint- 
ment. This  procedure  shall  be  followed  in  all  examinations  an- 
nounced by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  subject  to  the  date  of 
this  order. 

"Sec.  2.  No  person  may  be  admitted  to  the  examination  pro- 
vided for  in  section  1  hereof  unless  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  patron 
of  the  office  for  which  a  postmaster  is  to  be  appointed,  for  at  least 
1  year  Immediately  preceding  the  time  fixed  for  the  close  of  re- 
ceipt of  applications. 

"Sec.  3.  No  person  who  has  passed  his  sixty-seventh  birthday 
shall  be  appointed  acting  postmaster  in  any  office  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  class  unless  he  Is  already  in  the  Postal  Service, 
nor  shall  any  such  person,  except  as  provided  in  section  4  hereof, 
be  admitted  to  any  examination  which  may  be  held  for  any  such 
office  under  the  provisions  of  section  1. 

"Sec.  4.  In  all  examinations  held  tinder  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1  hereof,  the  age  limit  prescribed  in  section  3  shall  be  waived 
as  to  candidates  who  are  entitled  to  military  preference  ae  a  result 
of  service  In  the  World  War.  the  Spanish-American  War,  or  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  and  tn  rating  the  examination  papers  of 
such  candidates  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  add  five  points 
to  their  earned  ratings  and  make  certification  to  the  Postmaster 
General  in  accordance  with  their  relative  positions  thus  required. 
The  time  such  candidates  were  In  the  service  during  such  wars  may 
be  reckoned  by  the  Commission  in  making  up  the  required  length 
of  business  experience. 

"Sec.  5.  This  order  supersedes  all  prior  Executive  orders  affect- 
ing or  relating  to  the  appxiintment  of  postmasters  to  post  officea 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  (Promulgated  July  20. 
1936.) 

"6.    APPLICATION   OP  CTVTI.   SERVICE  RETIREMENT  ACT 

"The  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended 
(sees.  691-a  to  708-a  of  title  5.  Executive  Departments,  Government 
Officers,  and  Employees),  apply  to  postmasters  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  classes  who  become  70  years  of  Eige  before  the  effective 
date  of  said  act,  as  well  as  to  those  who  became  70  years  of  age 
after  that  date  ((1927)  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  309). 

"7.    POSTMASTEB   AS   OFTICEB 

"Postmaster  is  an  officer  under  the  United  States  within  a  Stata 
constitution  forbidding  such  officers  to  hold  State  office  {State  ex 
rel.  Wimberly  v.  Barham   (1931),  137  So.  862,  173  La.  468)." 

The  foregoing  Executive  orders  are  evidently  based  on  section  631 
of  the  United  States  Code  (Revised  Statutes,  1753),  reading  aa 
follows : 

RECtTLATION    OF    ADMISSION    TO    CIVIL    SERVICE 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  for 
the  admission  of  persons  into  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States 
as  may  best  promote  the  efficiency  thereof,  and  ascertain  the  fit- 
ness of  each  candidate  in  respect  to  age,  health,  character,  knowl- 
edge, and  ability  for  the  branch  of  service  Into  which  he  seeks  to 
enter;  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  employ  suitable  persons  to 
conduct  such  inquiries,  and  may  prescribe  their  duties  and  estab- 
lish regulations  for  the  conduct  of  persons  who  may  receive  ap- 
pointments in  the  civil  service." 

Now,  this  act  was  passed  In  1876,  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission was  created  in  1883,  and  evidently  had  for  its  purpose  to 
give  the  President  information  and  aid  in  determinLng  which  per- 
son he  would  select,  but  has  no  reference  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  Act  that  was  passed  subsequently.  This  is  further  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  law  of  1876.  above  cited,  specifically 
directs  that  postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  I*resident,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  they  have  been  so  appointed  ever  since  the  Executive 
order  of  July  11.  1936. 

The  present  blU  has  been  amended  so  as  to  conform  to  that  pro- 
rlsion  In  the  Federal  Constitution  which  reads: 

"He  (the  President)  shall  nominate,  emd  by  and  with  the  adrioe 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  publio 
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11  be  estibllshed 
appotntm  >nt 


mtnlBters  and  con«ul5,  juilges  of  the  Supreme 
offlcers  of  the  United  States,  wboee  appof-*- 
oCberwtee  provided  fo?.  and  which  shall  be 
th«  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appot 
officers,  as  they  t^ink  proper,  In  the  President 
at  tow.  or  In  the  heads  of  departments  (art   ^ 

Unless  all  postmasters  are  declared  to  be  1: 
dent  that  to  require  the  President  to  appoint 
certified  by  the  Civil  Service  CommlsBlon  will 
his  constitutional  right  of  selection  but  also 
Its  right  of  conHrmatlon. 

The  followtng  quotation  fronx  an  opinion 
General  Akerman  In   1871  clearly  points  out 
must  ever  be  kept  In  mind  ( 13  Op.  Atty.  Oen 
"If  to  appoint  Is  merely  to  do  a  formal  " 
authenticate  a  selection  not  made  by  the 
there  Is  no  constitutional  objection  to  the 
a  competitive  examination,  cr  any  other 
Congress  may  prescribe  or  authorize.     But  If 
an  exercise  or  Judgment  and  will,  the  officer 
cording  to  the  judgment  and  will  of  the 
the  appointing  power  is  vested  by  the  C" 
selection  which  gives  no  room  for  the 
and  will  is  Inadmissible.    If  the  President  in 
tf  the  Senate  in  appointing  its  Secretary,  if 
department  In  appcluting  a  clerk  must  take  ** 
clvll-aervlce  board  adjudge  to  have  proved  h 
test  of  a  competitive  examination,  the  will 
determine  that  appointment  are  not  the  will 
President,  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Court,  or  of 
ment.  but  are  the  will  and  Judgment  of  the 
that  board  Is  vlrtiially  the  appointing  power 
Ing  power  conferred  In  the  Constitution  as  a 
merely  a  nominal  function,  I  cannot  but 
ment   and   will   of   the   constitutional 
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On  November  30.  1908.  President  Theodon 
Kxecutlve  order  which  had  the  effect  of  pli 
fourth  class  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
River  under  civil   service.     On  October   15. 
Issued  an   Executive   order,  which  had  the 
fourth-class   postmasters   under   clvfl   servlc; 
President  WUson  Issued  an  Executive  order, 
no  person  occupying   the   position   of 
class   shall    be   given   a    competitive 
prevtoos  Executive  orders  unless  such 
pointed   as   a  result  of   open  competitive 
the  regulations  of  November  25.  1912,  or  ol 
tin  til  he  Is  BO  appointed. 

Section  2  of  the  blU.  as  amended    . 
Into  law  of  the  substance  of  the  existing 
referred  to.  which  gave  a  civil -service  sUtui 
masters.    The  text  of  section  2  completely  cc 
practice   and  makes   It   Impossible  for   sonu 
revoke  the  Executive  orders  now  In  force 
applicants  for  the  position  of  fourth -class 
master  General  Is  permitted  to  select  any  c 
eliglbles.    There  is  no  sound  reason  why  the 
not  obtain  with  reference  to  the  selection 
masters. 

The  theory  of  well-meaning  civil -service 
Civil  Service  Commission,  being  a  nonpolitlial 
likely  to  secure  a  person  in  each  communit'    ' 
who   will    make    a    more    efficient    postmastfr 
secured  such  person,  retain  him  In  the 
for  age  or  disability  under  law. 

The  objection  to  such  a  plan  Is  that  the 
of  recommending  first-,  second-,  and  thlrd-c 
a  representative   of  the  Civil  Service   Com 
from  Washington  to  the  post  office  where  *' 
by  such  examination  as  he  may  personally 
mend  a  suitable  postmaster.     Of  course, 
mendatlon.   education,   general   character 
ment   of  employees,  and  fitneaa  are 
eimsideratlon . 

A  more  Imperfect  method  of  securing  an 
desirable   postmaster  could   hardly   be   ' 
blow  to  democratic  home  rule  would  be  dlffldult 
effective  building  of  centralized  bureaucracr 
eould    scarcely    be    conceived.    The    clvll-sf- 
Washington  sent  to  make  the  examination 
the  power  to  appoint  anyone  whom  he 
the  particular  post  office  examined.    He 
the  man  appointed.     He  might  take  the 
entirely  favorable  to  him  and  who.  for  this 
bad.  might  want  him  appointed. 

Of  ccviTse.  the  clvll-senrlce  representative 
but  such  reports  are  secret  and  confidential 
mission,  which  acts  upon  the  report.    In  nln : 
nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand  the  Commissi  on 
person   favorably   recommended.    The   exan 
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that  a  postmaster  acceptable  to  the  patrons  of  the  local  post  office 
could  be  obtained,  except  by  accident,  by  such  a  method  of 
aptpolntment. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  a  system  which  has  grown  up  during 
all  the  years  of  our  Government,  a  postmaster,  unless  it  be  at  the 
home  of  a  Senator,  is  reccmmended  by  the  Congressman  to  the 
PoBtmaster  General  or  to  the  President,  and  the  President  sends 
hi£  name  to  the  Senate.  If  the  man  recommended  is.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate,  a  proper  man,  he  Ls  conflrmed.  Later  on 
lu  our  history,  the  President  sought  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's asslstiince  by  having  that  Commlsslnn  certify  a  list  of  the 
three  htghart  eliglbles.  from  which  the  Post  Office  Department 
makes  a  recommendation  to  the  President  and  one  of  th5  three 
highest  eliglbles  Is  then  nominated.  The  Senate  then  confirms  or 
refects  the  nomination.  This  procedure  has  worked  remarkably 
well. 

In  the  flr5t  place.  If  a  proper  man  Is  not  recommended  by  the 
Representative  in  Congress  the  people  have  a  right  to  hold  him 
reeponslble  by  their  votes.  If  the  Congressman  makes  a  mistake. 
the  Postmaster  General  or  the  President  may  interfere  and  recom- 
mend or  appoint  a  proper  man.  Not  only  that,  but  if  the  Con- 
gjessman,  t;ne  Postmaster  General,  and  thf  President  all  make  a 
mistake  and  it  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate need  not  confirm  such  postmaster  but  may,  and  sometimes 
does,  reject  him.  To  my  mind,  this  method  of  appointing  post- 
masters is  ideal,  and  it  is  one  that  has  been  tried  out  through  all 
the  years.  It  follows  our  constitutional  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  It  is  the  rarest  thin?  that  a  postmaster  ^ces  wrong. 
Pnstmasters  are  responsible  to  the  Congressman,  or  to  the  Senators 
Where  the  office  is  In  the  Senator's  home  town,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  a  competent  and  efficient  bcdv  of  men. 

Moreover,  postmasters,  thus  appointed  have  built  up  the  Post 
Office  Department  into  one  of  the  finest  governmental  mechanisms 
that  have  been  established  In  our  country.  lis  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess are  the  pride  of  our  Republic  There  Is  no  other  post-office 
system  in  the  world  that  is  half  so  effective  or  so  prompt.  Tlie 
loss  of  a  letter  is  almost  unheard  of.  The  Postal  System  taken 
as  a  whole  is  virtually  self -supporting. 

Why  undertake  to  tear  down  so  splendid  a  system  and  substl- 
taite  in  its  place  a  system  of  centralized  bureaucracy?  Why  sub- 
stitute Ineficiency  for  efficiency?  Why  substitute  an  untried  sys- 
liem  for  a  tried  system  that  has  worked  well?  Why  not  let  the 
localities  have  something  to  do  with  the  selection  of  tlieir  own 
postmasters?  Why  repudiate  entirely  the  doctrine  of  local  self- 
government?  Why  is  a  Congressman,  familiar  with  practically 
•very  person  in  his  district,  not  better  able  to  secure  a  good  and 
efficient  paymaster  for  a  town  where  he  Is  well  known  than  Is  a 
Clvll-servlc«-  clerk  in  Washington?  The  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion 
Claims  not  to  be  a  political  body,  yet  It  has  been  lobbying  for  this 
Sdditlonal  power  for  years. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  .system  of  selecting 
postmasters,  in  vogue  before  July  11.  1936.  is  the  best  practicable 
system  that  could  be  devLsed  for  getting  the  best,  most  efficient, 
most  honest,  and  most  satisfactory  postmasters.  It  should  be 
retained,  rherefore,  your  committee  recommends  that  Senate  bill 
Mo.  3022,  as  amended,  be  enacted  into  law. 


iliNoarrr  Views  of  Messes.  O  M-^hontt.  Loc.^n.  and  La  Follettx 

The  bill  reported  by  the  majority  and  the  alternatives  offered  by 
the  minority  represent  a  clear-cut  issue  between  the  patronage 
system  on  the  one  hand  and  the  merit  system  on  the  other  in  the 
selection  of  postmasters  of  the  first,  stcond.  and  third  classes.  The 
bills  also  Frefi«»nt  a  clear-cut  issue  betwwn  the  repudiatu^n  of  party 
promises  represented  in  tho  majority  bill  ar.d  the  redemption  of 
those  promises  represented  in  the  substitute  urecd  by  the  minority. 

Beginning  with  Cl:-veland  evt>ry  Pre.sident  has  di  clared  his  sup- 
port of  th?  merit  system  and.  In  almost  evi  ry  campaign  in  recent 
years,  both  major  political  parties  have  likewise  declared  for  the 
extension  of  civil  service  in  the  cainpaiKU  of  1936,  both  Presi- 
dential candidates  and  both  partir.s  declan-d  In  favor  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  clvil-service  law  to  the  selrcllju  of  postmasters. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  pledge  from  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1936: 

"For  th;  protection  ol  government  Itself  and  promotion  of  its 
efficiency  we  pledge  the  immediate  extension  of  the  mer.t  system 
through  Uie  classified  civil  scrv;ce — v.hlch  was  first  established  and 
fostered  xmdtT  Democratic  auspices — to  all  non-p)olicy-making 
positions    n  the  Federal  service 

"We  shiJl  subject  to  the  civil -service  law  all  continuing  positions 
which,  because  of  the  emergency,  have  been  exempt  from  Ita 
operation." 

In  this  declaration  the  Democratic  National  Convention  formally 
and  solemnly  boasted  that  the  civil -service  .system  "was  first  estab- 
lished and  fostered  under  Domcxratic  auspices"  It  is  unthinkable 
that  a  Congress  so  completely  dcmlnaU-d  by  the  Etemocratlc  Party 
and  a  Serate  In  which  that  party  holds  the  overwhelming  majority 
it  now  hiis  should  deliberately  discard  that   proml.se 

President  Roosevelt  has  given  emphatic  proof  of  th°  sincerity  of 
his  intensions,  first,  by  direct ing  the  Postmaster  General  in  July 
1933  to  prepare  legislation  placing  all  postma.stershlps  upon  a  statu- 
tory civll-servlce  basis,  and.  second,  by  Lssulng  an  Executive  order 
In  July  1936  extending  the  merit  system  to  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  after  Congress 
had  failed  to  pass  clvU-servlce  bills,  which  had  been  previously 
Introduced  with  the  approval  of  the  administration. 

On  January  28,  1937,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill 
(H.  a,  1631),  commonly  called  the  Ramjq>eck  bill,  which  extended 
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the  clvll-servlce  law  to  the  appointment  of  all  postmasters  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes.  This  measure  provides  that  such 
postmasters  shall  be  appointed  without  term  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  In  accordance  with  the  civil-service  law  and  without  con- 
firmation by  the  United  States  Senate.  It  authorizes  the  reap- 
pointment of  incumbents  at  the  expiration  of  their  current  terms 
or  the  promotion  of  postal  employees. 

Post  ofBces  of  the  fourth  class,  namely,  those  In  which  the 
compensation  is  less  than  $1,100  per  year,  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Ramspeck  bill  These  appointrr.ents  under  existing  law  are 
made  by  the  Postmaster  General,  but.  under  an  Executive  order 
of  President  Wilson,  in  accordance  with  civll-servlce  rules.  By 
passing  this  bill  the  House  of  Representatives  carried  out  the 
pledge  made  by  both  parties  to  the  people  in  the  previous  cam- 
paign. The  blil  reported  bv  I'ne  majority  repudiates  this  pledge. 
for  if  enacted  it  would  restore  the  patronage  system  and.  If  carried 
out  by  the  President,  would  destroy  the  whole  effect  of  the  exist- 
ing Execxitlve  order 

This  measure  continues  the  system  of  Presidential  appointment  of 
postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  arc,  third  classes  for  terms  of  4 
years,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  author- 
izes the  appointment  of  Incumbents  or  the  promotion  of  clvll- 
.■•ervice  employees,  and  provides  that  the  President  "may  request" 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  hold  an  open  competitive  exami- 
nation for  the  certification  of  three  eliglbles  for  appointment. 
There  is  no  obligation  upon  the  President  under  the  terms  of  this 
measure  to  call  at  any  time  for  a  civil-service  examination. 

The  only  apparent  concession  to  the  merit  system  in  the  ma- 
jority bill  is  the  fact  that  section  2  extends  to  fourth-class  offices 
by  statute  the  civll-servlce  protection  now  granted  by  Executive 
order  This,  however.  Is  not  a  concession  at  all.  because  fourth- 
class  postmasters  have  been  appointed  under  the  civil-service  rules 
and  regulations  without  interruption  since  the  Executive  order  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  May  7.  1913,  and  there  is  little 
possibility  that  any  President  would,  by  Executive  order,  undo  the 
great  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  the  establishment 
of  the  merit  system  In  the  selection  of  postmasters  of  this  cIeuss. 
The  majority  bill  is  frankly  bas<'d  upran  the  theory  that  all 
postmasters  drawing  salaries  of  $l.l(tO  or  more  should  be  selected 
by  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  except  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  should  have  the  right  to  name  the  postmasters 
In  their  home  cities.  This  principle,  of  course,  is  qualified  by  the 
practical  consideration  that  a  Member  of  the  House  or  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  is  not  affiliated  with  the  party  In  executive 
control  of  the  Government  Is  not  permitted  to  make  a  recommen- 
dation. In  such  instances  the  recommendation  Is  made  by  some 
proper  member  of  the  political  hlerachy  affiliated  with  the  party 
In  power. 

The  theory  that  Members  of  Congress  should  be  permitted  to 
appoint  postmasters  is  in  violation  of  our  constitutional  system, 
which  prescribes  that  offlcers  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  except  that  "the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  offlcers  as  they  think  proper  In  the  President  alone. 
in  the  courts  of  law,  or  In  the  heads  Df  departments"  (art.  n,  sec.  2, 
clau.se  2 ) . 

The  appointment  of  executive  oflicers  is  an  executive  function 
and.  when  exercised  by  Members  of  Congress,  through  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  Executive,  tends  to  deprive  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  legislative  freedom  It  ought  to    -njoy  and  preserve. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  bill  proposes  to  extend  by  statute  the 
benefits  of  the  clvil-servlce  law  to  oost  offices  of  the  fourth  class 
Is  In  fact  a  confession  that  the  merit  system  should  be  extended 
to  all  postmasterships.  No  effort  Is  made  to  supersede  the  Execu- 
tive order  by  which  some  32,000  fourth-class  postmasters  are  given 
the  protection  of  the  civil  service,  because.  In  the  first  place, 
salaries  of  $1,100  or  less  are  not  considered  worthy  of  the  effort 
of  the  mere  Job  htmter;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  fourth- 
cla.ss  postmasters  have  no  assistants  and  must  do  the  work  them- 
selves Tlierefore,  no  one  aspires  to  such  appointments  save  those 
who  can  perform  the  task  efficiently  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

public.  ^  ,  ^     >. 

In  the  cases  of  third-class  postmasters,  where  assistants  are 
needed  a  financial  allowance  is  m8.de  by  the  Department  so  that 
the  prl7«  to  be  dispensed  In  such  cjises  is  the  salary,  ranging  from 
$1,100  to  $2,400,  plus  an  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  which  Is 
expended  at  the  will  of  the  postmaster. 

Postal  employees  under  the  postmaster  in  all  first-  and  second- 
class  offices  are  appointed  only  under  the  civil-service  law.  but  in 
all  save  about  2.000  of  the  first-  and  second-class  offices,  there  are 
assistant  postmasters,  clvU-servlce  employees.  In  addition  to  the 
postmasters.  These  assistants  are  the  postal  experts  who  in  fact, 
m  almost  all  cases  actually  have  charge  of  the  offices  and  do  the 
postal  work.  It  is  highly  significant  that  the  salaries  of  assistant 
Postmasters  average  approximately  40  percent  less  ^an  the  sal- 
aries of  the  postmasters  under  wtom  they  serve.  They  hold  on 
through  one  Vlmlnlstratlon  after  another,  while  their  immediate 
superiors  change  with  every  change  of  administration 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  minority  that  the  salaries  should  go  to 
the  persons  who  actually  do  the  work;  that  every  postal  employee 
when^he  enters  the  Postal  Service,  should  feel  that  by  diligence 
and  ability  he  could  attain  postmastership,  and  that  even  when 
an  administration  changes,  no  political  employee  could  come  Into 
the  post  office  in  which  he  works  and  begin  immediately  to  receive 
a  salary  40  percent  in  excess  of  Uiat  which  he  receives.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system  to  the  appointment  of  all  postmasters 
could  only  have  the  effect  of  immediately  improving  the  Postal 
Service     It  would  be  an  Inspiration  to  every  postal  employee  and, 


In  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  wovild  be  reflected  at  once  in  an 
increase  of  the  efficiency  and  economy  with  which  the  malls  are 
handled.  Prom  a  purely  parliamentary  point  of  view  the  passage 
of  the  majority  bill  would  be  an  effective  impediment  to  any  action 
at  all,  for  the  Senate  measure,  if  .sent  to  the  House,  would  have 
to  go  through  the  whole  legislative  procedure  from  the  beginning. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  postmasters  bill  It  should,  therelore,  be  ba-sed 
upon  the  measure  already  passed  by   the  House. 

In  the  committee  this  minority  offered  an  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator McKellar's  bill  which,  though  extending  the  civil-service  law 
to  the  appointment  of  all  po.stmasters  provided  for  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  in  the  cases  of  postma.'>ters  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  claiises.  Since  this  .^ub.^titute  (which  is  attached  to  this  re- 
port and  marked  "Exhibit  A")  was  rejected,  the  minority  feels 
that  the  Ram.speck  bill,  amended  to  meet  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Civil  Service,  should  be  .substituted  for  S.  3022. 
It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  H.  R.  1531.  amended  as  follows, 
be  substituted  for  the   bill   reported  by  the   majority: 

[H.  R.  1531,  75th  Cong..  1st  sess.] 

[Omit  the  part  in  black  brackets  and  insert  the  part  printed  in 

italic] 
An    act    extending    the    classified    civil    service    to    Include    post- 
masters  of   the   first,   second,   and   third   classes,    and   for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  classes  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  without  term,  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  in  acco'dance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of 
the  United  States."  approved  January  16,  1883:  Provided.  That 
postmasters  now  serving  who  have  satisfactory  records  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  until  their  4-year  terms  of  office  expire,  aifter  which 
they  may  be  reappointed  without  term  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Appointments  to  positions  of  postmaster  at  first-,  second-, 
and  third-class  post  offices  shall  be  made  by  the  reappointment 
and  classification,  noncompetltively.  of  the  Incumbent  postmas- 
ter, or  by  promotion  from  within  the  Postal  Service  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  Rules,  [unless 
the  Postmaster  General  certifies  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  that  there  is  no  qualified  person  serving  in  the 
vacancy  office  available  for  such  promotion]  or  by  competitii'C 
examination  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Act  arid  rules.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  under 
this  section  unless  such  person  has  actually  resided  within  the 
delivery  of  the  office  to  which  he  is  appointed,  or  within  the  city 
or  town  where  the  same  is  situated  for  1  year  next  preceding  the 
date  of  such  appointment,  if  the  appointment  is  made  without 
competitive  examination:  or  lor  1  year  preceding  the  date  fixed  for 
the  close  of  receipt  of  applications  for  examination,  if  the  appoint- 
ment is  made  after  competitive  examination. 

Sfx:.  3.  Appointments  of  acting  postmasters  in  all  classes  of  post 
offices  shall  be  made  [in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
ClvU-servlce  rules  governing  temporary  appointments]  by  the 
Postma.sler  Genercl. 

Sec  4.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  Inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  January  28,  1937. 

Attest : 

SoiTTH  Trimbli.  Clerk. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  on  H.  R.  1531  is  as  follows: 

April   15,   1937. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Bmx)w, 

Chairman.  Commitiee  on  Civil  Service.  United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Bulow:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  the 
Department  has  carefully  reviewed  H.  R.  1531  and  S.  49.  bills 
proposing  to  extend  classified  civil  service  to  postmasters  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes. 

H.  R,  1531  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  28, 
1937.  It  proposes  to  extend  the  classified  civil  service  to  Include 
postmasters  of  the  Presidential  offices  and  section  1  changes  the 
method  in  appointing  postmasters.  The  Department  raises  no 
objection  to  section  1  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  specifies  the  manner  in  which  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  made  when  vacancies  occur  through  death,  resig- 
nation, retirement,  removal  for  cause,  or  expiration  of  term.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Postmaster  General  may  reap- 
point the  Incumbent,  if  there  be  one.  provided  he  qualifies 
through  noncompetitive  examination,  or  promote  from  within  the 
Postal  Service  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  and  Rules.  It  would  be  incumbent  upon  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  the  appointment  through  one  of  these  two  ways 
or  the  Postmaster  General  could  certify  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  there  is  no  qualified  person  serving  in  the  vacancy 
office  available  for  such  promotion  and  request  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  conduct  a  competitive  examination  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  eligible  register  from  which  the  appointment 
would  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  ClvU  Service  Act  and  Rules. 
It  would  not  be  practicable  or  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to 
require  the  Postmaster  General  to  make  any  such  certification 
before  an  open  comp>etitlve  examination  could  be  requested. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  appointments  of  acting  post- 
masters in  all  classes  of  post  offices  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules  governing  temporary 
appointments.  This  would  not  work  to  good  advantage  in  Presi- 
dential offices,  and  it  Is  believed  that  the  appointment  of  acting 
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Sincerely  yours. 

(Signed) 
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^S^^Tb.  great  «pensJ'  to  the  P^t  Office  Department  and 
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"^U'T^rSeTloZ^^T^^rec.  repudiation  of  the  Platforms  of 
bath  Sjor  political  parties  and  in  b<.ld  defiance  of  public  opinion^ 
rJe^toem  would  be  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  desires  of 
pisTSl^n^velt  as  expressed  by  his  statements  concerning  the 

""■•f  iSf^rit^S^  in  civil  ser.-lce  is  in  no  danger  at  my  hands; 
but  on  the  contrary  I  hope  it  will  be  extended  and  improved  dur- 
lEC  my  term  as  President.  „i,^*iT,« 

"2  It  matters  not  what  political  party  is  in  power  by  the  elective 
will  of  the  people.  Government  functions  fnr  all.  and  tiiere  can  be 
ncTquestlon^  greater  moment  or  broader  e!Tect  than  the  malnte- 
nJn^ce^ngthenlng.  and  extension  of  the  merit  system  established 
in  the  competitive  principles  of  the  CivU  Service  Act     •  ^ 

Ite  enacliQent  would  completely  nullify  the  Executive  order  of 
JTilv  20  1936  (No.  7421),  relating  to  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters' to  post  offices  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes. 

Although  It  Is  believed  that  the  present  sy^rtem  of  selection  of 
postmasters  Is  Inadequate  as  a  permanent  measure,  this  system  la 
better  than  that  which  would  result  from  fobrtlng  on  the  public 
morf  ^ils    system,    which    passage    of    the    McKeUar    bUl    would 

"^S  minority  believes  a  measure  should  be  enacted  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  or  promotion  of  classified  clvU -service  employees 
in  the  Postal  Service  to  the  office  of  postmaster,  or  that  such  offl^ 
BfaaU  be  filled  as  the  result  of  an  open  competitive  clvU -service 
axamlnatlon  In  which  the  person  receiving  the  highest  mark  shall 
be  appointed  unless  the  President  or  Postmaster  General  BhaJI 
certify  to  Congress  some  reason  for  the  failure  of  said  appoint- 
ment. In  this  way  this  minority  of  your  committee  believes  the 
leforms  sought  may  be  attained.  ,„^v,„. 

Let  us  defend  the  cini  service  and  the  merit  system  from  further 
encroachment  by  political  spoilsmen.  ^    ^^^  ^^^^ 

i  FEcrss 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  nfxt. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  2  o'clock  and  21  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  rece.ss  unUl  Mondaj-,  December  6, 
1937,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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I  CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  ncrminations  confirmed  by  the  Senate  December  4 
j  (legislative  day  of  Nm-t-mbcr  16).  1937 

Postmasters 

KANS.^S 

Dorothy  H.  Claassen.  Bethel  CoUege. 

!  1  ICtNNKSOTA 

Cora  E.  Cook.  Chandler. 
Nettie  A.  TerreU.  Elysian. 
Anna  E.  Smith,  FY)reston. 
George  E.  Roche.  Garfield. 
Robert  R.  Green.  Medford. 
Claire  M.  Peterson,  Stanchfield. 
Lura  V.  Prahm,  Triumph. 

TENNESSEE 

Charles  L.  Wells,  Byrdstown. 
William  H.  Pox.  Graysville. 
Roy  B.  King,  Madison  College. 
Leonard  F.  Robinette.  Mosheim. 
John  Crittenden  Pope.  Springfield- 
James  K.  St.  Clair.  White  Bluff. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  December  6,  1937 

(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November  16,  1937) 
The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

THE    JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calen- 
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dar  day  Saturday,  December  4,  1937.  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  Journal  was  approved. 

CALL   OF   THE    ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  suggest  the?  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   legislative   clerk   called   the   roll,    and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Ad&ms 
Andrews 

A.shurst 

Au.stln 

Ballpy 

Bankhead 

Bark'.ey 

Pilbo 

Borah 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  N   H 

Bultley 

Bulow 

Biirlre 

B>-Tcl 

Byrnes 

Copper 

Caraway 

Chavez 

Clark 

Co  pel  and 


Davts 
Donahey 

Duffy 

B'ender 

Frazlpr 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Glass 

Graves 

Green 

Guffey 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hay den 

Hcrrmg 

H^!^h(»ck 

Johii&on.  Caltf . 

Joiinson.  Colo. 

King 


lA  PoUette 

Lee 

L>ewis 

Logan 

Lc  nergan 

Lundoen 

McAdoo 

McOill 

M'  Kellar 

McNary 

Miller 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Netly 

N  orris 

Nye 

O  Mahoney 

OTei~ton 

Pepper 

Pittman 

Pope 


BadcUfTe 

Russell 

Schwartz 

SchweV.er.bach 

Sheppard 

8h;pstcad 

Smith 

Btrlwer 

Thonias.  Okla. 

Thon-.as.  Utah 

To'^Tisend 

Truman 

Tydinps 

Vandenbcrg 

Var.  Nuys 

Wagner 

Wa-ili 

White 


Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
instcn  IMr.  Bone],  the  Senatcr  from  Texas  [Mr.  Conn.\lly], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virgaiia  [Mr.  Holt],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Hughes],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds ]  are  ibsent  from  the  Senate  because 
of  illness. 

Tlie  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  LMr.  Smatheks]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  hi;i  family'. 

Tli'^  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Beeey].  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DieterichI.  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Moore  1.  the  Stmator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Malonty!,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran], 
are  unavoidably  detained. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts !Mr.  Lodge]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-one  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.     A  quorum  is  present. 

FORTIETH     ANNIVEESAfiY     OF     SECRET  AH  Y     HALSEY'S     COBTNECTION 

Wrra  SENATE 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  40  years  ago  today  there 
came  into  the  Senate  as  a  page  a  young  boy  from  the  Slate 
of  Virginia  under  appointment  of  his  uncle,  then  United 
States  Senator  from  that  State,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Daniel.  During  that  40  years  he  has  remained  a  part  of  the 
Senate  organization.  He  has  advanced  from  page,  step  by 
step,  because  of  his  efficiency,  his  loyalty,  the  ouutandlng 
charm  of  his  personality,  and  the  recognition,  regardless  of 
party,  of  his  qiiallfications  and  his  qualities  as  a  public 
servant,  until  today  he  is  the  honored  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wish  on  this  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  entry  upon 
service  here  in  the  Senate  not  only  to  felicitate  him  upon 
his  record  but  also  to  felicitate  and  congratulate  the  Senate 
in  keeping  in  its  service  a  man  who  has  grown  up  in  it.  who 
has  become  a  part  of  it.  and  who.  not  only  to  us  as  individual 
Senators  but  to  the  Senate  as  a  body  and  to  the  country  has 
rendered   outstanding   and   efficient   service   of   the  highest 

I  should  not  want  this  day  to  go  by  without  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Halsey.  our  efiBcient  Secre- 
tary today  celebrates  his  fortietli  anniversary  as  a  servant 
and 'an  employee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  wish  for 
him  long  life,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  and  that  ever- 
higher  honors  may  await  him  in  the  service  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  country. 

Mr  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  service  rendered  by 
Colonel  Halsey  is  unusual  in  its  length.  It  has  been  charac- 
terized by  faithfulness  and  capacity,  a  public  service  weU 
rendered  I  join  the  Democratic  leader,  as  the  Republican 
Senators  join  me.  in  wishing  Colonel  Halsey  many  more 
years  of  good  health  and  that  he  may  continue  to  serve  the 
Senate  in  some  worthy  capacity  for  many,  many  years. 
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Mr.  VANDKNBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  particu- 
larly intimate  and  friendly  feeling  for  Colonel  Halsey.  Forty 
3rears'  service  in  an3-  field  of  endeavor  is  an  epic.  Forty 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate  is  not  onlj-  an  epic  but  an 
achievement  in  resistance  and  endurance.  Colonel  Halsey  Is 
one  of  tlie  most  aSable,  industrious,  able  servants  I  have 
seen  in  the  public  ser\-ice.  He  is  loyalb"  partisan  in  politics 
and  loyally  unpartisan  in  ser\-ice  to  every  Senator  on  the 
floor.  I  join  in  these  felicitations  and  express  the  hope  that 
Colonel  Halsey "s  life  begins  at  40. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  after  the  felicitous  and 
gracious  addresses  that  have  been  delivered,  mine  must  be 
a  poor  contritmtion.  In  cooking  a  dinner,  in  constructing 
a  tonple.  in  winnine  a  battle,  no  matter  what  is  to  be  done, 
someone  must  do  the  irks<ane.  labOTious.  the  difficult,  and 
sometimes  the  unlovely  work — the  spade  work.  For  many 
years  it  was  Colonel  Halsey's  lot  to  perform  the  laborious, 
tedious,  unnoticed  tasks  here. 

When  he  was  promoted  to  high  place,  in  addition  to  per- 
forming daily  his  regular  and  particular  duties,  he  has  done 
that  which  will  interest  and  enlighten  those  who  come  after 
us  in  future  days.  Colonel  Halsey.  who  has  a  flair  for  history. 
has  rescued  from  obscurity  and  decaj-  many  documents  that 
are  poignant  and  priceless  memorials  of  the  early  dajrs  of 
our  Government;  he  has  had  thcra  photographed  and  placed 
at  tlie  disposal  of  historians.  Some  of  these  documenU  are 
of  tremendous  importance. 

I  remember,  when.  13  y3ars  ago.  it  became  necessary  for 
Senators  to  make  a  technical  investigation  in  the  field  of  a 
great  project  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 
of  which  the  able  and  genial  Senator  from  Oregon  tMr. 
McNaryI  was  then  chairman,  considered  uho  should  be  in 
charge  of  that  committee  and  who  should  have  authority 
as  a  sort  of  generalissimo  for  the  committee,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  chose  Colonel  Halsey  for  such  duty,  and 
the  Senator's  judgment  was  vindicated. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
cordial  agreement  with  what  has  been  said  of  Colonel  Hal- 
sey. The  Senate  has  never  had  a  more  courteous  and  faith- 
ful, nor  a  more  capable  official.  He  holdi,  the  admiration 
and  the  confidence  of  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  when  I  arrived  in  this 
body  25  years  ago  Mr.  Halsey  was  quite  a  young  man.  He 
was  at  that  time  assistant  on  the  Democratic  side  to  Mr. 
Keller,  who  had  been  here  a  great  many  years.  I  have  had 
occasion,  of  course,  during  that  time  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Halsey,  as  has  every  Member  of  this 
body  during  his  service.  I  consider  him  a  very  remarkable 
man.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  when  he  came  into  the 
service  of  the  Senate,  but  it  was  15  years  before  I  came  here. 
During  that  time  he  has  earned  his  promotions.  It  is  true 
that  he  came  from  a  splendid  family  In  Virginia  and  was 
aided  in  his  early  history  by  Virginians.  Ixit  the  honors  that 
have  come  to  him  are  due  to  his  own  merit,  and  earned 
through  his  courtesy,  his  industry,  and  his  ability. 

Not  only  in  this  body  has  he  rendered  great  service  but 
as  a  partisan  Democrat  he  has  served  his  party  through 
every  great  convention  within  my  memory,  at  first  In  minor 
capacities,  later  as  sergeant  at  arms  of  those  great  con- 
ventions. He  has  served  with  the  same  Industry  and  Im- 
partiality.   He  is  known  today  throughout  tJhe  country. 

I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  sustained  by  every  member  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  other  parties  In  this  body  when  I  state 
that,  notwithstanding  his  frank  partisanship  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  he  has  always  been  courteous  and  impartial  In 
his  conduct  In  any  service  to  other  Members  of  this  body. 
This,  for  a  partisan,  is  sometimes  very  difficult.  I  recognize 
not  only  his  courtesy  but  I  fully  realize  his  great  atelity.  his 
great  adaptability.  Any  Senator  in  this  body  who  desires  any 
information  can  obtain  it  more  expeditiously  and  accurately 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  than  through  any  other 
source  I  know  of. 

For   all   these  reasons  I  am  very  happy  to  join  in  the 
felicitations  to  Colonel  Halsey  on  this  occasion. 
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REPORT  OF  DAUCHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JREVOLUTION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
mitting.  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
year  ended  April   1,   1937,  which,  with 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pri^iting. 
prrrnoNS  and  memorials 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
tion  adopted  by  Local  No.  114.  United  Retail 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa^  favoring  the  enactme 
and  hours  biU,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  1 
He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolutio^ 
Public  Affairs  Association  of  the  Santa 
Califs  favoring  the  prompt  enactment  of 
ner-Van  Nusrs  antilynching  bill,  which  was 
the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  at 
of  the  Fllomat  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y^ 
enactment  of  crop-control  legislation  on 
such  control  plan  might  result  in  seriou^ 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO  presented  a  petitior 
sens  of  Pinconning.  Mich.,  favoring  the 
called  Ludlow  resolution,  being  the  Joint 
Res.  199)  proposing  an  amendment  to  thd 
the  United  States  providing  for  a  ref erendipi 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Mr.  GILLETTE  presented  resolutions 
nual  meeting  of  the  Cherokee  County 
mass  meeting  held  at  Sioux  Center,  in 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  prov 
relief,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tab 
Bir.  COPELAND  presented  a  resolution 
convention   of   the  Societies   of  Christiar 
York  City,  N.  Y..  endorsing  the  principle 
posed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
may  decide  by  referendimi  as  to  whethfer 
which  the  Nation  may  go  to  war  is  wort  i 
was  referred  to  the  Committe  on  the  Judiciary 

He  also  presented  resolutions  adopted  by 
Council  for  Peace  Action,  protesting  agaiilst 
of  the  bin  fS.  25)  to  prevent  profiteering  in 
to  equalize  the  burdens  of  war  and  thu: 
national  defense  and  promote  peace,  and 
ment  of  the  terms  of  existing  peace  treati^ 
International  peace,  which  were  referred 
on  Finance. 

He  also  presented  a  memorial  of  sundry 
lyn  and  vicinity,  tn  the  State  of  New  Yclrk, 
against  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
increase  taxes  on  foods  so  as  to  result  In 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

He  also  presented  the  petition  of  membfers 
Industrial  Workers,  New  York  City.  N.  Y 
enactment  of  House  biH  1507.  the  so-callec 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  memorials  of  Eden 
Orange  County  Pomona  Grange:  and  Seeder 
No.  1193,  of  Canajoharie,  all  of  the  Patrdns 
to  the  State  of  New  York,  remonstrating 
ment  of  pending  wage  and  hour  legist 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


KXPORT  OF  COMKITTXE  OH  AJtGICULTURK 

Mr.  SMITH,    Prom  the  Committee  oii 
Forestry  I  report  back,  without  amendment 
3043)   to  provide  for  loans  to  farmers  for 
and  harvesting  during  the  year  1938.  and  1  or 
and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  1297)   thereqn. 
tbe  committee  was  unanimous  to  recomm 
at  this  so-called  seed-loan  bllL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Wtthoot  obj4ctian, 
will  be  received  and  tbe  biU  win  be  placet  I 
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BILLS  AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAPFER: 

A  bill  'S.  3097)  for  the  relief  of  Elijah  Wallace  'with  ac- 
companying papers'  :  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 

m.erce. 

A  bill  (S.  3098)  to  provide  for  imiform  regulation  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce:  to  the  Committee  on  th^  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

A  bill  'S.  3099)  for  the  relief  of  Forrest  H.  Overstreet;  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAPPER: 

A  joint  resolution  'S.  J.  Res.  234  >  proposing  an  a.mend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
marriage  and  divorce  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

A  Joint  resolution  <S.  J.  Res.  235  >  providing  for  adju.stment 
of  the  civil-service  retirement  annuity  of  George  E.  Richards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service, 

AGRICCXrURAL   RELIZT — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Hatch,  M-.  Bankhzad,  Mr  Overton,  and  Mr.  Bailfty 
(by  request)  each  submitted  an  -imendment,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California  (for  himself  and  Mr.  McAdooi  submitted  an 
amendment,  and  Mr.  Clark  submitted  two  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  <S.  2787)  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  apricul- 
tural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreipn  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  severally  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

L0n)-SPEAKING  SYSTEM  FDR  SEN.^TE  CHAMEER 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  a;^.k  unanimous  consent  to 
submit  a  resolution  for  appropriate  roferenco,  and  also  re- 
quest that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  fS.  Res.  206'  was 
received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rulers,  as  fellows: 

Whereas  It  Is  evident  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  a.'^  well  aa 
to  all  visitors  to  the  Senate  pallcri^'s  t!.;i^  iho  acou.silr  propcrt.ca 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  are   ver>'  pour   and   unsatisfartory,    and 

Whereas  it  is  the  ardent  wish  and  desire  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  visitors  to  the  gailenes,  to  hear  and  understand 
every  statement  and  speech  made  by  Members  of  the  Senate:    and 

Whereas  the  recent  development.^  of  loud->peak!n^  instruments 
are  so  thoroughly  improved  and  perfef-r.ed  that  they  can  be  in- 
stalled upon  the  top  or  side  of  each.  Sen.itor  s  desk  without  ob- 
struction and  inconvenience,  making  ;t  pu  .sible  for  every  Senator 
to  be  heard  m  all  parts  of  '-he  Senate  Chamber  and  galleries  i\s  well 
when  speaking  from  his  desk;   and 

Whereas  It  is  necessary  for  Senators  In  the  rear  of  the  .Senate 
Chamber  to  leave  their  seats  and  occupy,  or  attempt  to  occupy, 
the  seats  of  other  Senators  at  the  front  and  near  the  President's 
chair,  If  they  hear  or  understand  anyth!ne  th.it  L«;  .';airi  and  done, 
and.  in  doing  this,  it  Is  not  only  embarra'^sinK  to  the  intruder,  or 
trespasser,  but  It  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  the  older  Men.bers  of 
the  Senate  who.  by  right  of  seniority,  occupy  these  seats  of  advan- 
tage;  and 

Whereas  If  it  were  possible  for  earh  and  everv  M''mb<»r  of  the 
Senate  to  hear  everything:  that  is  said  and  done  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  it  wotUd  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  and  expedltiouB 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Senate:   and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  hns  the  power,  rl^ht.  and 
authority  to  direct  the  installation  of  a  loud-speaking  system  m 
the  Senate:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

R&solvcd.  That  the  Rules  Committee  he  roi^pertfully  reque.sted  and 
urged  to  give  favorable  con.'^iderkticn  to  the  prnpo.,;t!on  of  rlirecting 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  in.--tall  a  loud-speake-  system  In  the 
Senate  Chamber  before  the  csjnvemng  oi  the  ih^d  session  of  Uie 
Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

LEADERSHIP    OF    REPTTBUCAN    PARTY — LETTER    FROM    GOVERNOR    OF 

VERMON'T 

[Mr.  Gibson  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  written  by  Hon.  GtorRf-  D.  Aiken,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  to  the  Republican  National  Committee 
concerning  the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party,  etc^ 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix] 

FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FIRST  ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT — 
ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.   FARLEY 

[Mr.  Pepper  a^iked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Eecord  a  radio  address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley  delivered 
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on  November  9  to  the  Yoimg  Democratic  Oubs  of  America 
dinner  gatherings  throughout  the  country  in  celebration  of 
the  fifth  anniversary^  of  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  the  Prciidency,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.]  | 

HOW   THE  T.ARIFF   HtTRTS   THE   FARMER EDITORLAL   FROM  MEMPHIS    ! 

COMMERCIAL   APPEAL  | 

[Mr.  Clark  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  print«i  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "How  the  TarifT  Hurts  the 
Fanner,"  from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

AGRICXJLTTTRAL   RELIEF 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  tS.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  proceeds  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  have  a  pamphlet  on  the  farm  problem 
written  by  William  Hirth.  president  of  the  Missouri  Farmers' 
Association,  and  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Missouri  Parmer. 
The  pamphlet  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  but  I 
ask  permission  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  several  paragraphs  which  seem  to  me  more  particu-  i 
larly  pertinent.  ■ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

If  Congress  will  treat  the  farmer  as  it  has  treated  industry-  and    | 

labor If  It  will  m.ike  the  tariff  Work  to  assure  our  farmers  a  price    I 

on  those  of  their  products  that  are  consumed  in  our  home  markets 
th.^t  will  give  them  a  fair  rettim  for  their  labor  as  nearly  as  the 
•whims  of  Nature  permit,  and  upon  their  capital  invested  m  their 
farm  plants— from  the  hour  that  such  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff 
Is  made,  and  farmers  are  aided  In  segregating  their  surpluses  so 
that  fair  home-market  prices  can  be  maintained,  the  so-called  farm 
problem  will  begin  to  fade  cut  of  our  national  picture,  and  Con- 
gress will  no  longer  need  to  bother  its  head  about  It.  Also,  the 
farm-tenant  problem  will  begin  to  disappear  like  mists  before  the 
rising  sun;  for,  once  farmers  have  an  income  that  will  enable  them 
to  make  payments  on  a  farm  home  from  time  to  time,  they  ^-111 
soon  cease  to  be  tenants  and  become  owners  Instead.  And.  faUtng 
to  give  the  tenants  of  today  such  an  income,  all  the  surveys  and 
fine-spun  theories  about  resetUement  and  rehabilitation,  etc  .  will 
be  what  John  J  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  called  an  "Iridescent  dream" — 
unless  farmers  are  placed  In  pocltlon  to  have  something  left  over 
for  their  arduous  toil  at  the  end  of  an  average  year  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  75  percent  of  our  farms  Instead  of  50  percent 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  and  in  proof  we  need  only  contem- 
plate the  rate  at  which  tenancy  has  increased  during  recent  years. 

DETniMINING    HOMK-MABKTT  NEEDS 

How  would  we  determine  the  probable  production  of  the  various 
crops  Included  under  protected  home-market  prices? 

As  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes,  rice.  etc..  ap- 
proach maturity,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  directed  to 
ascertain  the  probable  yield  of  each  crop  and  the  amoxmt  necessary 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  then  any  surplus  should  be  segre- 
gated under  Government  seal  in  the  manner  suggested.  In  esti- 
mating the  amount  needed  for  domestic  consumption  the  Secre- 
tary should  always  err  on  the  side  of  conservatism  in  order  that 
the  home  markets  will  not  be  oversuppUed  and  then  release  what- 
ever of  the  surplus  may  be  needed  later  on.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  long  maintained  a  NaUon-wlde  crop- 
reporting  service,  and  thus  this  machinery  t£  already  In  existence. 

"SHOT  IN   THK   ABM"   RELIKF 

Meanwhile  If  the  proposed  new  farm  bUl  should  Increase  farm 
prices  to  the  extent  of  the  subsidies  either  by  taking  it  out  of 
Uie  Treasury,  or  bv  making  it  up  out  of  new  taxes,  would  this 
even  remotely  solve  the  farm  problem?  This  is  too  absurd  to 
discuss  for  was  not  our  gross  farm  Income  during  the  Hoover 
years  sharply  above  111.000.000.000,  and  was  not  the  farmer  on  a 
rapidly  sinking  ship  at  that  time?  When  our  gross  farm  Income 
this  year  will  be  at  least  $2,000,000,000  under  that  of  the  Hoover 
years,  will  an  additional  bUlion  doUars  or  so  be  anything  more 
than  another  shot  in  tbe  arm? 


PROOUC-nON    CONTBOL    UNSOUND 

Is  production  control  a  sound  national  policy?  ^  ^  * 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  It  is  not  only  not  sotind  but.  as 
recent  crop  failures  have  demonstrated,  it  Is  «Vl?^^^i?^°^e 
and  in  this  connection  it  Is  Interesting  to  recaU  that  In  m2  the 
DemocraUc  naUonal  platform  declared  '««■,**»«  ~°!™^  .?i  '™ 
BurpJuses.  whUe  the  Republican  platform  declared  for  ti^e  oc- 
troi of  production,  and  yet  Hardly  Had  Secretary  WaU»ce  gotten 


hie  sipat  warm  in  Washington  when  he  fcrrrt  bH  abou*  the  T^'evlce 
the  Presldenv  had  made  to  tliC  farmers  in  the  las.J  can.paipn. 
and  boldly  appropruiU-d  tbe  Repubhci.u  doctrine  Wt  rXnucraLs 
had  made  all  manner  of  sport  of  Arthur  M.  Hyde  of  M.ssv  uxl. 
when,  as  Secretarv  of  Acr.cuiture  under  Hoover.  l.r  propostxi  ti..a: 
every  third  rcw  of  cotton  be  plowed  under,  but  f.-iUcwing  the 
leadership  of  Mr  Wallace  net  only  did  we  compel  the  bewildered 
mules  of  the  Scutliland  lo  piow  under  cotton,  but  we  "uiassAcr^  ' 
traJnloads  of  little  pigs  besides 

That  top-hea\-v  surpluses  should  be  guarded  afaln.-t  everyboiiy 
will  agrt^.  but.  as  I  have  said,  have  not  the  crop  failures  of  the 
last  3  years  demonsU'ated  th&t  an  attempt  to  adjust  produrUon 
to  the  domestic  demand  is  noi  only  impractical  but  an  exceedingly 
danErerou*^  pobcV  Granting  that  unwieldly  surpluses  are  unde- 
sirable, was  not  the  importation  of  »1. 533.000.000  worth  of  farm 
commodities  during  the  last  12  months  vastly  more  so?  And  vhis, 
m  the  greatest  food-prodvjcing  Nauon  in  the  world  Because  » 
given  acreage  will  produce  a  siirplus  one  year  and  a  famm-^  the 
next  this  shows  that  while  surpluses  should  be  kept  within 
bounds,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shoiild  always  endeavor  to  produce 
enough  food,  fiber,  and  other  farm  staples  so  we  will  not  be  com- 
peUed  to  resort  to  imports,  and  then  so  segregate  the*e  surpluses 
that   they   will   not   demoralize   fair    home-market    pnces. 


AS  TO  Otm  HOMX  MAaKzrs 

Should  the  American  market  belong  to  the  American  farmer? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  we  have  fenced  In  the 
home  markets  for  our  mantifacturers  by  means  of  the  protectire 
tariff,  and  have  constantly  tightened  up  our  immigraUon  lanT  for 
the  benefit  of  ou^  workers,  the  mere  asking  of  this  question  is 
absu  d  ai.d  yet  when  during  the  last  12  months  we  have  imported 
$1.5vi8  CXK)  POO  worth  of  foreiCTi  farm  commodities.  $86ti.OOO  000  of 
which  were  di.'-ertlv  competi.ive  to  our  fai-mcrs.  this  question  not 
only  beconus  extremely  pertinent,  but  prewnvs  a  grave  situation 
which  deserves  the  Irnmtdiate  attention  of  Congress.  That  be- 
r.-.us.  of  recent  crop  failures  the  importation  of  a  certain  amount 
of  corn,  oat-s.  me^t  products,  etc..  was  permissible  may  be  true, 
but  in.'tead  of  enforcing  "crop  control"  at  such  a  lime,  should  not 
farmers  be  enrouraged  to  fill  up  their  cribs,  bins,  and  feed  lots  to 
the  end  that  m  times  to  come  our  consumers  may  have  the  assur- 
ance of  plenty  at  fair  pricrs,  and  in  pursuing  this  pc>a!,  will  not  o\ir 
farmers  have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  home  markets  shall 
belong  to  them,  and  to  them  alone? 

That  Secretarv  Wallace  should  be  lying  awake  at  night  for  fear 
that  we  will  produce  too  much  at  a  time  when  we  are  importing 
Rhlplocds  of  food,  is  not  this  a  situation  that  Eddie  Cantor  or 
Amos  n'  Andy  should  be  asked  to  figure  out?  However,  when  one 
contemplates  certain  recent  expressions  of  the  Secretary,  his 
attitude  in  these  premises  becomes  more  clear.  In  addressing  Uie 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Pasadena,  Calif  ,  in  December 
of  last  year  he  was  quoted  as  saying:  "In  the  caxise  of  peace  the 
farmers' of  the  United  States  must  say  'Yes'  as  often  as  possible  to 
agrictiltural  imports  from  Pan  America,  while  at  the  same  time 
reserving  the  right  to  say  'No'  when  any  vital  branch  of  agricul- 
ture Is  likely  to  be  menaced  by  too  great  Imjxjrts."  and  is  not 
this  new  doctrine  most  astounding?  What  branch  of  agriculture 
has  not  been  utterly  prostmte  since  the  World  War,  and  when 
has  "peace"  between  tbe  United  States  and  Pan  America  or  any 
other  country  become  either  so  strained  or  important  that  the 
American  farmer  should  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  upon  Its  altar? 

OUR    STAGGERING    FAKM    IMPOSTS 

That  peace  with  Pan  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  over- 
whelmingly desirable  no  one  wiU  deny,  but  Is  it  desirable  enough 
to    permit    the    peon    farmers    of    South    America    or    the    peasant 
farmers    of   Europe    to   appropriate   or   even    seriously    Invade    the 
American  farm  market?     In  his  book,  'Why  Quit  Otir  Own,  George 
N    Peek  charges  that  otir  farmers  are  getting  the  hot   end  of  the 
poker  through  the  trade  agreements  that  have  been  perfected  dur- 
ing the   last  year  or   so   between   the   United   States   and   Canada 
and  other  countries,  and  it  Is  high  time  that  Congress  found  out 
exactly   what    is   happening   in   this   respect.     A    reciprocal    treaty 
shotUd  always  be  a  good  horse  trade  for  the  United  States,  or  we 
shouldn't  enter  into  it,  and  often  this  can  result  for  both  nations 
that    are    parties   to    the   deal — certainly    no    treaty    of    this   kind 
should  be  permitted  to  do  serious  injury  to  agriculture,  labor,  or 
Industry  upon   which   the  welfare  of  Americas  millions  depx-nds. 
I   have  no   patience   with   the   so-called   favored-nation    clause  by 
which  other  nations  automatically  take  advantage  of  the  concee- 
sions  we  make  to  nations  with  which  we  perfect  trade  agreements, 
and  this  without  these  nations  making  the  slightest  concession  to 
us;  in  my  opinion  we  .should  deal  separately  with  each  nation,  and 
enter  into  trade  agreements  only  when  we  can  expand  our  exports 
on   those  things   of  which  we   produce   a  surplus,   and   when   the 
commodities  we  receive  In  return  wDl  not  do  Injury  to  the  produc- 
tion of  similar  commodities  within  the  United  States.     In   these 
pTMnlses  I  am  not  in  favor  of  sacrlflclng  ovir  farmers  for  the  benefit 
of  our  manufacturers,  or  vice  versa.     Speaking  of  farm  Imports,  if 
I  have  correctly  analyzed  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics    from  Julv  1.  1933,  to  June  30,  1937,  we  have  imported 
1  187  000  head  of  cattle,  298,121,000  poxmds  of  beef  and  veal,  125,- 
325  000  pounds  of  pork  products.  200,000  pounds  of  lamb  and  mut- 
ton' 131  168  000  bushels  of  wheat,  139,929,000  bushels  of  com,  and 
16  Oil  000  bushels  of  oats,  and  also  from  1934  to  December  1,  1937. 
we  Imported  33,802,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  tiOj*.  as  I  have  said, 
tn  the  greatest  fcxxl-prodxictng  Natioo  In  the  wtjrldl 
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Ewr  since  the  World  War  we  have  bewaUed  the 
while  farm  export   markets,   but  If  now   In   ai"  ■" 
•re  to  loee  their  great   home   markets,   which 
more  important,  then  God  help  them.     Aa  I  wrl 
tumbling,  and  cne  reason  Is  that  we  are 
000    pounds    of    pork    products    per    week.     In 
favored-nation  clause  should  be  abrogated  and 
the  power  to  ratify  all  trade  agreements.     On  the 
limiting  production  of  farm  comm.odltles  here  In 
while  on  the  other  the  peasant  and  peon  farmers 
and  Europe  are  making  a  delightful  playhouse  < 
keta.  and  to  me  this  situation  is  too  stupid  for 
editorial   In   the   Saturday   Evening   Post   states 
Imported  1.000.000  jjairs  of  shoes  from  Czechoslov 
th*t  during  1937  this  Nation  wlU  Import  3.000.0< 
ftt  a  time  when  we  have  mllliona  o*  Idle  workers 
grees  Is  asked  to  pass  the  Black-Conncry  bill  to 
ment.    While  the  good  neighbor-policy  Is  fine  1 
afford  to  rush  pell-mell  In  the  direction  of  free 
production    costs    are   perhaps   higher    than    *^" 
nation,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
In  my  opinion,  when  we  approach  a  trade  ag 
nation  we  should  say  frankly.  "We  will  scratch 
scratch  ours":  and  If  this  be  a  degrading  ideal. 
make  the  most  of  It.  for  charity  begins  at   ho 
if  our  Democratic  leaders  don't  want  to  encounte^ 
tn  coming  elections  they  will  lose  no  time  In  a 
trade  agreements  and  the  favored-nation  clause 
the  wash,  and  Senator  CAPt»SK's  article  In  the  N( 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  shows  how  the  wind 
respect. 
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In   the    book.    America's   Capacity   to   Produce 
months  ago  by  the  Brookings  Institution,  it  is 
in  1929  we  had   18.000.000  nonfarm  families   (or 
the  families  in  the  Nation)  who  received  an  ann 
than  $3,000.     The  above  families  consisted  pred( 
earners  and   are   divided   into  four   groups   whose 
average  $800,  $1J300.  $1,800,  and  $2,700.  respec"'-'- 
$2,700  group  sxjent  from  $715  to  $932  for  food. 
$800  group  spent  only  from  $346  to  $382:   the 
fiom  $270  to  $550  for  clothing  and  shoes,   whil; 
spent  only  from  $53  to  $125:  the  $2,700  group  si 
$871    for  shelter   and   home   maintenance,   while 
spent  only  from  $192  to  $412;   the  $2,700  group 
to  $1,030  for  "other  living,"   while  the   $800   g" 
$101:   or,  to  put  it  in  another  way.  the  $2,700 
than  twice  as  much  for  food,  more  than  twice  as 
and   home  maintenance,  three   times   as   much 
sboes,  and  seven  times  as  much  for  "other 
group. 

The  wealthy  and  well-to-do  families  with  an 
tme  $10,000,  and  imattached  individuals  with 
$5,000.  constituted  only  2.4  percent  of  the  f  amilii  s 
Indlvldiials  in  the  Nation,  but  accounted  for  6  p 
spent  for  food,  19  percent  of  the  total  spent  for 
maintenance.  18  percent  of  the  total  spent  for  - 
and  33  percent  of  the  total  spent  for  "other  ' 

After  citing   the   above   and  much   other 
BrooUngs  Institution  statisticians  go  on  to  say 
inoocae  of  the  19.4  million  families  which  Is  now 
raised  to  this  level,  the  annual  expenditure  for 
creaaed  from  ten  to  fourteen  billion  dollars,  or  40 
apri  borne  maintenance,  from  seven  to  eleven  t 
percent:  for  other  consumers'  goods  and  services 
to  nearly  ten  billion  debars,  or  115  percent,  and  i 
amounts  would  enable  the   above  families   to 
$16,000,000,000  more  annually  for  food   and 
neccasities  than  they  are  spending  at  the  present 
la  not  greater  consuming  pov;rer  our  greatest 

According   to  the  Bxireau   of  Home  Ecor 
8tat»  Department   of  Agrlcultvu*,  our   varioui 
eiisUng  on  a  restricted  or  anergency  diet,  an  i 
minimum  coBt,  an  adeqxiate  diet  at  a  moderat; 
eral  diet,  and  living  In  the  greatest  food  prod" 
tiulng  nation  in  the  world.     Should  It  not  be 
all  our  groups  as  nearly  as  possible  with  a 
we  should  ever  suceed  In  doing  this,  then 
emment's  own  statisticians   we   would   increase 
sumption  of  goods  and  services  from  70  to  80 
of  making  war  on  food  production  when  n: 
are  compelled  to  exist  on  an  emergency  diet,  oi 
■hould  we  not  approach  this  sit\iation  from  tt 
Tbe  great  problem  In  the  United  States  today 
less  of  tbe  things  that  contribute^  to  human 
-ma  toereaae  the  purchasing  power  of  the  millloni 
the  miiunn*  who  toll  In  our  shops,  mills,  and  r 
will  be  able  to  buy  more  of  these  things,  and 
reach  tbJa  goal  in  even  a  measvirable  degree,  it 
tkm  of  struggling  with  surpluses  (except  ~ 
at  greatly  exp«uidlng  farm  and  industrial 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mi^-hignn.' 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Recently  I  :s5U(  d  ;i  brief  statement 
to  the  MichiRan  press  regarding  the  pending  farm  bUl.  I 
ask  permission  to  have  the  statement  printed  m  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMiNT    RFGAP.DING    F\RM    BILL    BT    SEN.^TOR    \  klfVrfiVERG 

I  am  opposed  to  the  pending  farm  bill  berau.s^  it  i.s  an  impos- 
sibly ocmphcated  mea^uie  wh:i_h  de'.:vprs  five  major  crc:ps  to  the 
dictatorial  control  of  the  Secretary  of  .\tTicuUure  and  leaves  these 
farmers  largely  at  the  mercy  of  his  exploded  srarcify  wheme.s  It 
is  the  most  amazmg  and  reckles-s  mixture  of  patent  medicines 
that  has  come  to  the  Senate  floor  in  my  time  It  Is  a  veritable 
J;g-saT  puzzle.  I  defy  any  c.tizen  to  read  It  and  know  what  It 
actually  means  or  what  it  .specifically  contemplates  I  defy  any 
dirt  farmer  to  read  tt  and  know  his  nght-s  or  his  obligation.s. 
After  10  days  of  painful  explanation  by  its  spcn.surs  the  .Scnaf.e 
Itself  Is  more  muddied  and  mystified  than  when  the  debate  began. 
The  authors  of  the  bill  even  decline  to  make  a  guess  as  to  what 
these  blind  but  ambitious  sohem.e.s  wi!!  rr^st:  and  the  bill  Itself  is 
content  to  appropriate  "whatever  sums  are  new^s-siiry."  Xrrc.sp<jnsi- 
bility  could  not  rise  to  greater  hemht.s  of  errur  Even  the  PreFl- 
dtnt  has  found  It  necess-ar^,-  to  uuer  a  warning  on  this  score;  and 
even  Secretary  Wallace  himself  had  to  repndiate  certain  .section.s 
of  the  bill  at  the  end  of  a  week  .s  Senate  debate  To  cap  the 
climax,  the  poor  farmer  can  be  put  in  Jail  if  he  does  not  ultimately 
ccmply  or  if  he  falls  to  keep  all  the  complicated  records  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  require  in  the  administration  of  a 
law  which  not  1  Senator  in  20  could  attempt  consecutively  to 
explain. 

One  or  two  things,  however,  seem,  s-imewhat  plain.  The  bill 
r.diollly  pretends  to  provide  for  crop  restrictions  on  a  ptirely  vol- 
untary basis  But  in  net  effect  It  actually  provides  for  compuLsory 
crop  restrictions  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  minority  of 
farmers  can  im.po.se  up-n  the  majority  and  make  them  like  it. 
Thereupon  the  farmer  has  li'tle  or  nothing  left  to  .say  about  when, 
where,  or  what  he  shall  plant  on  his  own  farm.  He  sells  his  birth- 
right for  an  inadequate  Government  check.  In  net  effect  it  is  a 
prue-pegemg  bill,  and  price  fixing  by  Governm.ent  mandate  never 
worked  and  never  will.  So  far  as  Michigan  agriculture  is  con- 
cernad  there  is. little  promise  of  farm  aid  even  if  th"se  mixed  and 
mysUfying  schemes  should  succeed.  Michigan  agriculture  is  di- 
versified. This  bill  deals  only  with  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco  V.'hat  it  too  easily  could  do  to  Michigan  a^rrlculture 
would  be  to  provide  new  and  fatal  competition  for  our  MichlgaJi 
f.irra  commodities  upon  subsidi^ied  acres  withdrawn  from  the  pro- 
duction of  these  five  so-called  basic  cr'ops. 

Unquestionably  there  is  need  for  effective  farm  Ie::i.s!aticn  I 
should  be  glad  to  support  reasonable  benefit  paymfnts  which 
realistically  combat  soil  erosion.  I  will  support  ercp  insurance. 
I  believe  in  assisting  the  farmer,  financially  and  otherwi.se.  to 
handle  the  exportable  surpluses  which  depress  his  dome.stlc  price. 
I  believe  in  giving  him  complete  control  of  his  domestic  market; 
and  particularly  I  believe  in  the  encouragcm.ent  of  new  Industrial 
Uf«es  for  farm  commodities.  I  believe  the  farmer  !s  entitled  to  cost 
of  production  and  a  fair  profit;  and  that  sta.bilizpd  agriciilture 
will  spell  a  generally  stabilized  prosperity  But  I  do  not  believe  In 
any  such  vague,  speculative,  and  potentially  desivjtic  schemes  aa 
have  been  hastily  and  wishfully  flung  together  m  thi.^  pending 
omnibus  bill;  and  my  mail  leads  me  to  believe  that  few  Michigan 
farmers  believe  in  it  either. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  the  farm  question  has  been 
discussed  and  debated  for  years  on  the  floi-r  of  the  Senate 
and  in  the  body  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  The  farm- 
ers have  many  times  been  promised  legislation  and  have 
gotten  some  legislation. 

About  the  hardest  condition  the  farmers  have  been  in  during 
recent  years  at  least  was  at  the  end  of  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration. At  the  beginning  of  the  pre.sent  administration 
what  was  known  as  the  Agricultural  Arijus'ment  Act  was 
brought  forward.  The  bill,  as  I  recall,  was  wTitten  by  some- 
one in  the  Department  of  Aerrlculture.  It  wa:s  introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Tiie  bill  pa-sed  the  House 
first  and  came  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  At  that  time  it  was 
statkrd  that  the  bill  was  an  oxperlment ;  that  it  was  brought 
forward  in  an  effort  to  better  the  condition  of  the  farmer; 
and,  while  it  was  an  experiment,  that  later  on  it  was  hoped 
to  have  a  permanent  bill  to  take  care  of  the  agricultural 
situation. 

The  agricultural  adjustment  bill  was  passed  and  put  into 
operation.  Although  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
it  was  of  a  great  deal  of  help  to  our  farmers.  In  some  locali- 
ties they  seemed  not  to  get  much  assistance  from  it,  but  in 
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most  places  I  think  they  got  a  great  deal  of  assistance,  and 
the  work  under  it  has  been  carried  on. 

Then  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  was  passed.    "Riat  also  wa^ 
of  benefit  to  the  farmer,  and  that  work  is  to  be  carried  on. 

Last  winter,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  session,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  I  understand,  called  in  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  agricultural  organizations  in  an  effort  to  draft 
a  permanent  farm  bill.  A  number  of  delegates  met  here  for 
several  days.  Finally  they  went  home  without  agreeing,  as  I 
understand.  Later  on,  along  in  the  winter,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Farm  Bureau  came  back  to  Washington,  and, 
as  I  understand,  they,  together  with  the  attorneys  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  drafted  what  is  known  as  the  ever- 
normal- granary  bill.  The  Farm  Bureau  group  came  before 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Senate  prior  to  the  time 
any  specific  bill  was  introduced.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  some  others  from  the  Agricultural  Department  came 
before  the  committee  and  endorsed  in  general  the  principles 
set  forth  by  the  Farm  Bureau  group.  Later  on  the  pending 
bill,  known  as  the  ever-normal-granary  bill,  was  introduced, 
and  was  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Farm  Bureau  bill  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  administration  bill. 

Later  on  it  was  decided  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  to  hold  hearings.  Subcommittees 
of  the  main  committee  were  appointed  and  went  out  to  hold 
hearings.  I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  in  the  wheat  and  corn  States.  We 
started  at  Spokane,  Wash.  Unfortunately  not  all  of  the  re- 
ports of  those  hearings  have  yet  been  printed.  Only  this 
morning  I  received  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  hearing  held 
at  Spokane.  That  was  the  first  one  held  by  the  so-called 
wheat  and  corn  group.  It  was  held  at  Spokane  beginning  on 
the  30th  of  September.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  time  to 
go  over  some  of  the  hearings  and  make  a  brief  summary  of 
some  of  the  statements  made  by  vntnesses  there,  but  I  have 
not  had  time  as  I  received  the  hearing  only  this  morning. 
The  reports  of  the  other  hearings  have  not  been  printed, 
but  the  clerk  of  the  committee  tells  me  they  will  be  ready 
within  the  next  few  days;  and  I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  hearings. 

It  has  been  charged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  a  good 
deal  of  politics,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  was  used  in 
getting  witnesses  to  the  hearings.  Out  at  Spokane  and 
Boise,  where  the  first  two  hearings  were  held,  I  could  not 
help  noticing  that  a  great  many  soil-conservaUon  men  were 
there;  the  county  agents  of  the  various  counties  of  thase 
States  and  surrounding  States  were  present;  and,  of  course, 
the  Farm  Bureau  men  also  were  there.  The  bulk  of  the  testi- 
mony seemed  to  be  from  those  persons,  who,  of  course,  were 
in  favor  of  the  so-called  ever-nonnal-granary  Wll. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield  for  a 

question? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  have  been  curious  to  know  whether  those 
who  are  interested  in  administering  the  soil-conservation  law 
were  then  aware  of  the  possibility  that  their  operations 
under  that  law  might  not  only  be  seriously  interfered  with, 
but  that  in  certain  sections  they  might  be  entirely  cut  off 
by  the  operation  of  the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 

Does  the  Senator  know  whether  the  penalty  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  consisting  of  the  cutting-off  of  payments 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  was  then  contemplated  and 
was  debated  in  those  meetings? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  was  debated  in  the 
meetings.     I  believe  that  is  a  committee  amendment;  is  it 

Mr  AUSTIN  Yes.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  an 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr  EllexderI.  and  extends  the  scope  of  the  commodi- 
ties to  include  all  commodities  necessary  for  consumption  by 
man  and  beast  on  the  farm;  and  it  contains  a  penalty  of 
loss  of  benefits  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  in  case  of 
failui-e  to  comply  with  that  particular  amendment  to  the 
bill     It  seems  to  me  that  is  exceedingly  serious,  and  that  it 


might  interrupt  the  wonderfully  good  work  that  is  now  going 
on  under  the  Soil  ConservaUon  Act.  What  I  desire  to  know 
is  whether  that  was  contemplated  in  the  meetings  the  Sen- 
ator is  now  describing. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  It  was  con- 
templated at  all  at  that  time.  At  least.  I  did  not  hear  of  it 
until  later. 

Naturally,  the  soil-conservation  men  expected  to  continue 
their  work.  If  this  program  is  adopted  it  is,  of  course,  going 
to  take  a  good  deal  of  field  work  to  carry  out  the  program. 
I  have  no  criticism  at  all  of  the  soil-conservation  men  com- 
ing in  and  supporting  the  so-called  administrative  bill.  Nat- 
urally they  are  interested,  and,  naturally,  too,  of  course,  they 
want  to  hold  their  jobs.  In  a  large  number  of  the  meetings, 
however,  a  very  noticeable  number  of  the  witnesses — a  ma- 
jority, smd  I  think  in  many  instances  as  high  as  75  percent, 
or  perhaps  more — were  representatives  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion, extension  departments,  county  agents,  and  members  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  group. 

As  I  say,  I  have  no  criticism  of  that.  These  people  were 
urged  to  come  in,  I  suppose,  and  I  have  understood  that 
copies  of  the  bill  were  sent  out  in  large  numbers;  and  upon 
questioning  the  witnesses  as  to  whether  or  not  they  knew 
anything  about  any  other  agricultural  bill  that  was  pending 
before  the  Agricultural  Committees  of  the  Congress,  in  many 
instances  the  witnesses  said  they  did  not  know  of  any  other 
measures.  They  knew  nothing  about  them.  They  had  heard 
something  about  a  cost -of -production  bill,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  but  they  knew  nothing  about  any  others. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  a  few  days 
ago  I  showed  him  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  mine  in 
Nashville.  Tenn.    I  quote  from  the  letter: 

I  suppose  you  know  the  public  statement  made  by  Senator  Ltnk 
PsAziEs,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  held  hearings 
all  over  the  country.  Senator  PaAznca  publicly  stated  that  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  those  who  attended  the  hearings  was  made  up 
of  county  agents  axid  others  holding  Jobs  with  the  Government 
and  the  expressions  of  those  attending  the  hearings  could  not  be 
classed  as  coming  frona  the  real  dirt  farmers. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  Included  in  that  statement  the  members 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  who  were  instrumental  in  writing  the 

bill. 

Mr.  COPELAND,    This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a 

farmer  In  Carbondale,  Kans..  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the 

Kansas  City  Star  Weekly,  an  article  written  by  Marion  Rus- 

,  sell,  a  master  farmer  of  Garden  City,  Kans.    I  will  quote  very 

briefly  from  the  article: 

Senator  McGill  announced  at  the  begirming  of  each  hearing  that 
anyone  that  wished  to  be  heard  place  his  name  with  the  clerk.  It 
seemed  that  they  were  trying  to  be  fair  about  the  hearing,  but  aU 
is  not  gold  that  glitters.  The  meeting  had  not  proceeded  very  far 
until  it  was  very  evident  to  the  close  observer  that  It  was  a  packed 
meeting. 

He  goes  on  further  to  say  that — 

The  county  agent  and  the  county  committee  for  soil  conservation 
fixed  up  their  resolutions  favoring  the  Pope-McGill  bill,  and  some 
of  their  own  committee  represented  the  county  at  the  meeUng. 
Most  of  them  were  on  the  pay  roll  of  some  of  the  agricultural  acts 
and  naturally  wanted  to  be  continued  on  the  pay  roll.  They  were 
not  representative  of  the  wishes  of  the  mass  of  the  fannerE. 

Then  he  says,  very  quaintly: 

The  law  does  not  promise  anything  definite  that  the  farmer  will 
receive  from  the  law  except  the  fine  and  Jail  sentence. 

Mr.  President,  both  these  writers,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
himself  in  his  remarks,  have  pointed  out  that  these  meetings 
were  not  representative  of  the  farmers,  of  those  actually 
engaged  in  farming,  but  were  attended  by  the  political 
farmers  who  farm  the  farmers.  I  have  been  more  and 
more  impressed,  and  I  ask  the  Senator  what  his  impression 
is,  that  the  support  of  this  bill  has  been  largely  engineered. 
It  is  not  a  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  farmers.  Of  course, 
the  farmers  in  my  State  are  in  bitter  opposition  to  it,  with- 
out exception  so  far  as  my  correspondence  indicates.  But  if 
it  be  true,  as  the  Senator  points  out,  that  these  meetings 
were  attended  largely  by  representatives  of  the  Government 
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rolU  rs 


and  not  of  the  farmers,  it  is  no  wonder 
have  not  been  printed  and  brought  to  us. 
had  them.    I  ask  the  Senator,  are  we  not 
measure  concerning  which  we  in  the  Senate 
informed:  and  are  we  not  really  proceeding 
which  is  a  politically  or  selfishly  written 
one  which  wiil  benefit  the  fanner? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     Mr.  President.  I  have 
letters  along  the  same  line  as  that  from 
quotes,  objecting  to  the  number  of  "pay 
called,    who   came   to    the   hearings,   and 
Bxireau  groups,  coming  in  large  numbers. 

As  I  said  before,  that  was  perfecty 
they  were  particularly  interested.    But  I 
sonally  I  do  not  like  the  attitude  of  the 
ment  and  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
is  naturally  very  much  interested  in  the 
letters  like  that  read  into  the  Record  the 
to  me,  is  going  a  little  too  far.  and  the 
tary  has  taken  in  the  hearings  and  the 
ment  has  taken  rather  thwarted  the  idea 
of  the  committee.    I  remember  very  well, 
was  first  spoken  of  In  the  Committee  on 
Forestry  of  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the 


the  hearings 

ought  to  have 

pr|)ceeding  with  a 

have  not  been 

with  a  measure 

measure,  and  not 


had  a  number  of 

which  the  Senator 

as  they  are 

Especially    Farm 


naturil.  inasmuch  as 

must  say  that  per- 

Agri(|ultural  Depart - 

The  Secretary 

l|lU,   but  writing 

other  day,  it  seems 

interest  the  Secre- 

inteiest  the  Depart - 

the  chairman 

wAen  the  question 

Agriculture  and 

committee  said: 


We  want  to  hear  the  dirt  farmers,  those  whc 
on  the  fafm  doing  the  work.     We  have  heard 
farm  organizations,  and  that  Is  all  well  and 
Wastungtcn.  but  very  few  erf  the  farmers,  the 
come  here,  and  we  want  to  hear  them. 


gocd 


It  was  my  thought,  too,  that  we  should 
of  people. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  before  th( 
that  point,  will  he  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  j^eld. 

Mr.  McGILL.  On  account  of  the  lettei 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  because  of 
referred  to  the  measure  as  somewhat  of  a 


wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  ^nd  to  the  Sena- 
organization   in 


are  actueilly  out 

ijhe  leaders  of  the 

They  come  to 

a4tual  farmers,  can 


hear  that  group 


Senator  leaves 


referred  to  by 

the  fact  that  he 

political  move.  I 


tor  from  North  Dakota  that   every  farm 

Ki».n.«ta«;  was  invited  to  have  its  represents, tives  before  the 

committee  at  the  hearings,  both  at  Topeka  and  at  Dodge 

City,  and  every  Member  of  Congress  fron 

gardless  of  political  affiliation,  was  invited 

before  the  committee  persons  he  regarded  to  be  well  quali 

fled  to  give  the  committee  valuable  inform;  ition 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Dal  ota  whether  it  is 
not  true  that  at  the  hearing  at  Topeka  re  jresentatives  not 
only  of  the  Farm  Bureau  but  of  the  Fannys'  Union  and  of 
the  Grange  of  Kansas  appeared? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  believe  they  did 

Mr.  McGILL.  Is  it  not  likewise  true  thkt,  so  far  as  the 
heads  of  the  organizations  are  concerned,  Ihe  master  of  the 
State  grange  w£is  the  only  one  who  asked  to  appear  at  both 
hearings  in  Kansas,  and  was  he  not  given  tl  le  opportunity  to 
be  heard  at  both  the  hearings  in  Ksinsas?  I 
-     iir.  FRAZIER.    Yes;  he  was  heard  at  bot  i  hearings. 

Mr.  McGILL.  So  that,  so  far  as  this  le  ter  is  concerned. 
and  so  far  as  any  maneuvering  with  reference  to  witnesses 
In  Kansas  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  refute  a  ay  such  imputa- 
tion. Tliere  is  no  justification  for  the  ac  ;usation.  So  far 
as  reading  newspaper  articles  is  conceme< ,  I  could  do  the 
same  thing.  I  have  some  in  my  pxjssesslon  n  which  I  do  not 
concur.  Of  course,  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  entitled 
to  concinr  in  any  letter  some  newspaper  may  see  fit  to  publish. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  E  akota  whether  it 
Is  not  true  that  at  the  hearing  at  Spokane,  which  was  de- 
scribed, members  and  presidents  of  State  f :  irmers'  unions  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  masters  of  t  be  State  granges 
of  those  two  States  did  not  also  appeaf  and  give  their 
testimony? 

Mr.  PRA2aER.  Yes;  there  were  repre^ntatives  of  the 
various  farm  organizations  at  all  these  hakrings. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Was  It  not  apparent  to 


the  Senator  that 


the  major  farm  organizations  of  those  two  States  were  the 


Warmers' 
Bureau? 


Union  and  the  Grange,  rather 


than  the  Farm 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Yes;  I  think  those  are  the  piincipal  farm 
organizations. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Does  the  Senator  take  th^  position  that 
they  were  not  given  a  free  and  full  opportunity  to  br  hf-ard? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.  No:  I  have  never  made  thit  chirrr^  at 
all.  I  have  no  criticism  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who 
vras  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  He  announced,  I  think, 
at  every  place,  practically,  that  all  farmers  were  to  be  heard, 
whetlher  they  agreed  with  the  bill  or  did  not  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  McGILL.     And  that  the  hearmgs  were  not  confined 
to  the  .scope  or  limitations  of  any  bill? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     Yes:  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  rather  gathered  from  the  Senator's  re- 
marks that  he  felt  that  farmers  were  not  given  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  in  these  hearings. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  did  not  m.f^an  to  Icavp  that  impres.sion. 
What  I  said  was  that  I  think  that  at  the  Spokane  and  Boise 
meetings  fully  75  percent  of  the  witnesses  represented  or 
were  influenced  by  the  farm  bureau,  the  coimty  aeents,  and 
soil-conservation  men.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  agree  with  m^e, 

Mr.  McGILI;.  No:  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  will  not 
agree  with  that  statement,  because  I  think  the  majority  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  at  Spokane  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  State  and  northern  Idaho  were  m.embers  either 
of  the  Grange  or  of  the  Farmers'  Union  or  did  not  belong 
to  any  farm  organization.  I  did  not  find  at  that  hearing 
that  there  was  much  of  a  farm  bureau  in  either  of  thos<?  two 
States.  With  reference  to  Boise,  did  not  the  ma^t^r  of  the 
State  Grange  appear  at  the  hearing? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     Yes. 

Mr.  McGILL.  And  did  not  other  members  of  the  Grange 
appear? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     Yes. 

Mr.  McGILL.  And  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  were  not  most 
of  the  farm  organization  groups  represented  members  of 
the  Farmers'  Union'' 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  At  Great  Falls.  Ment..  and  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
there  were  m.ore  of  the  Farmers  Union  m^^n  present  tliun 
there  were  at  any  of  the  other  meet  ngs. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  wll  the  Senator  yield  before 
he  leaves  the  Boise  situation? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  understands.  I  take  it,  that  in 
Idaho  there  is  no  Farm  Bureau  Federation  organizaUon  at 
all.  We  have  only  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Union.  I 
have  said  before,  and  I  wish  to  say  aKam,  that  the  heads  of 
the  farm  organizations  in  Idaho  were  invited  to  be  present, 
and  were  present  and  testified,  and  they  did  not  include  any 
j  F^rm  Bureau  Federation  men,  because  there  are  none  in 
Idaho.  It  is  true  that  from  Utah  and  from  Nevada  there 
1  came  certain  representatives  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Fcdera- 
I  tion,  but  not  from  Idaho  at  all.  and  about  iw. ..-thirds  of  the 
j  witnesses  who  testified  at  Boise  came  from  eastern  Oregon 
and  from  Idaho.  When  the  Senator  says  that  75  percent 
of  those  attending  represented  the  P^arm  Bureau,  or  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  county  agent.s.  I  think  he  is  entirely 
mistaken.  There  was  a  substantial  numbt^r  of  reprrsenta- 
tives  of  the  various  county  comm.ittefs  present,  but  as  I 
know  those  men  personally,  I  think  thf  Senator  is  entirely 
mistaken  when  he  says  that  75  percent  of  them  represented 
that  group.  I  think  there  were  v^i-y  much  les.'-  than  75 
percent  of  that  group,  because  I  happened  to  know  nearly 
all  the  men  p*=rsonally  who  met  there  and  testified,  and 
there  were  farmers  from  all  around  there  whom  I  have 
known  for  a  long  time,  who  wt-re  members  only  of  the 
farmers'  organizations  which  exist  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  to  ask  a  question? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Regardless  of  the  organizations  of 
which  those  attending  were  members,  or  whether  they  were 
I  members  of  any  organization.  wa.j  anyone  denied  an  oppor- 
I  tunity  to  t)e  heard  at  these  meetings  who  came  there  to  be 
'  heard? 
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Mr.  POPE.  Of  course,  no  member  of  the  committee  can 
say  that  anyone  was  denied  sjx  opportunity.  Not  only  were 
they  not  denied,  but  they  were  invited  to  come.  I  myself 
went  on  the  radio  and  invited  all  farmers,  whether  members 
of  State  organizations  or  not.  to  be  present  and  testify.  I 
invited  them  all  to  testify,  and  they  appeared  and  testified 
without  reference  to  what  organization  they  were  members 
of  or  whether  they  were  members  of  any  farm  organization 
or  not.  And  we  did  not  denj^  the  right  of  the  county  com- 
mittees to  testify. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Tlie  conmilttee  could  not  go  further 
than  invite  them  to  be  present  and  testify.  The  committee 
could  noi  send  a  United  States  marshal  out  and  ask  them 
to  come  in  and  be  heard.  If  they  did  not  show  up  and  did 
not  ask  to  testify,  I  do  not  suppose  the  committee  is  charge- 
able with  any  negligence  on  that  account. 

Mr.  McGILL  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  desire  to  interrupt 
the  address  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  but  I  wish 
to  ask  another  question  or  tv^^o,  if  I  may. 

I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  is  not  true  that  at 
each  and  every  one  of  the  meetings,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close,  I  did  invite  those  who  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  be  heard  orally,  lo  send  to  the  committee  any 
statement  in  writing  they  might  see  fit  to  make,  or  to  file 
any  statement  or  argument  with  the  subcommittee  they 
might  see  fit  to  present,  and  if  I  did  not  likewise  extend  that 
invitation  to  each  of  those  who  had  been  heard  orally  but 
had  not  been  extensively  heard. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Oh,  yes;  they  were  invited  to  send  in 
written  statements,  and  many  of  them  have  sent  in  written 
statements  which  have  been  put  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Did  not  the  Senator  preside  at  the  meeting 
at  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     Yes. 

Mr  McGILL  The  Senator  was  invited  to  arrange  for  the 
places  in  the  State  of  Non^h  Dakota  and  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  at  which  hearings  were  to  be  held.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  whetho:  he  did 
not  make  this  statement  when  he  called  the  meeting  to 
order  in  North  Dakota: 

We  have  had  some  very  fine  'learlngs  bo  far,  and  I  am  sure,  judg- 
ing from  the  representative  grcup  that  la  here  today  and  more  that 
will  come,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  have  a  flne  hearing.  A  lot  of 
Interest  has  been  shown  so  fai,  and  I  am  sure  It  will  be  the  same 
throughout    the    hearing. 

Did  not  the  Senator  make  that  statement  after  we  had  had 
the  hearings  at  Spokane.  Boise  City,  and  Great  Falls? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  did.  We  had  a  very  good  meeting  at 
Grand  Forks,  too;  I  think  one  of  the  best  we  had  on  the  trip. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  think  we  had  very  good  hearings  at 
every  one  of  the  meetings  In  that  section. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  agree  to  that. 

Mrs.  GRAVES.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  yield.- 

Mrs.  GRAVES.  I  may  say  in  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  hearings  were  inspired,  that  I  came  into 
this  matter  with  a  perfectly  open  mind,  because  I  was  not 
familiar  with  the  proposed  legislation.  I  attended  the  hear- 
ing that  was  held  in  my  city,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  though,  of 
course,  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Just  to  show  the  personnel  of  those  who  came  to  the  meet- 
ing and  testified  I  may  say  that,  of  course,  the  conmiissioner 
of  agriculture  of  our  State  was  very  prominent  in  the  meet- 
ing. He  Ls.  as  Senators  know,  elected  not  only  by  the  farmers 
largely  but,  in  fact,  by  the  whole  people  of  the  State.  He 
was  there  and  testified.  There  were  small  farmers  and 
large   farmers  present  wh<i  gave  their  testimony. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  reciJl  that  the  president  of  the  larg- 
est cotton  mill  in  the  State  was  on  hand.  Representing  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  there  was  present  a  union  labor  or- 
ganizer of  farm  workers,  '.rhese  representatives  all  came  to 
the  meeting,  and  all  gave  their  points  of  view.    At  the  con- 


clusion  of  the  meeting,  and  from  the  reports  that  I  was  able 
to  glean  afterwards,  I  came  to  the  very  definite  conclusion 
that  the  farmers  of  my  State  badly  wanted  some  form  of 
control  We  had  tried  noncontrol,  and  it  had  failed  the 
farmers.  So  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  farmers 
of  my  State  was  very  definitely  In  favor  of  some  sort  of  con- 
trol bill;  and  it  was  not  a  controlled  expression,  but  a  very 
free  expression  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  attended  only  two  of  the  meetings  in  the 
South;  one  at  Oklahoma  City  and  one  at  Memphis.  Term., 
and  I  think  that  at  both  those  meetings  the  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  had  had  charge  of  getting  the  witnesses 
and  arranging  for  them  to  come  before  the  committee,  and 
I  understood  that  that  was  the  policy  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  bear 
with  me  for  another  question? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  should  like  to  proceed  with  my  address. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  do  not  blame  the  Senator,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  very  important  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a  bill 
was  presented  to  the  farmers;  whether  the  real  farmers  were 
there,  and  whether  they  understood  what  the  bill  was  about. 
I  refer  Senators  to  an  article  appearing  in  a  Kansas  City 
newspaper  which  was  written  by  a  master  farmer,  in  which 
he  said: 

Some  objected  to  the  compulsory  part  of  the  bill.  They  were 
Immediately  Informed  by  Senator  Popk  or  Senator  McGnx  tti&t 
there  was  nothing  compulsory  about  their  bill  That  seemed  to 
satisfy  them. 

Was  this  bill,  which  has  in  it  the  compulsory  features  and 
the  penal  features,  explained  and  presented  to  these  farmers 
so  that  they  knew  it  actually  contained  a  provision  for  com- 
pulsion, and  that  provision  was  made  for  fine  and  imprison- 
ment in  case  of  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  bill? 

Mr.    FRAZIER.    Mr.   President,    the   Senator   from    New 
York  does  not  understand  the  bill  now  the  way  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  McGillI  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope]  explain  it.    They  still  claim  there 
are   no   compulsory   features    in    it,    and   it    was   generally 
brought  out  in  the  hearings  that  there  were  no  compulsory 
featiires,  unless,  of  course,  a  referendum  was  taken  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  voted  for  a  compulsory  feature. 
Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  yield. 
1       Mr.  McGILL     Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  stated  our  views 
1  I  should  like  to  interrupt  the  Senator,  if  I  may.     My  view 
is  and  I  think  it  is  the  view  of   the  Senator  from   Idaho 
[Mr.  PoPKl  as  was  stated  by  us  on  all  occasions  when  we 
were  asked  anything  about  it.  that  insofar  as  the  control 
of  production  is  concerned,  the  bill  as  it  was  then  written  and 
as  it  now  applies  to  wheat  and  corn  provides  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  only  compulsory  phase  of  the  bill  so  far 
as  those  commodities  are  concerned  is  with  reference  to  the 
marketing  quota  feature. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     That  was  about  the  way  I  stated  it. 
Mr.  McGILL.    No,  Mr.  President;  the  Senator  did  not  state 
it  that  way.  and  I  am  glad  he  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  view  of  it. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  am  glad  tbs  Senator  did.  because  he 
stated  it  at  the  several  meetings.  Of  course,  there  were 
some  witnesses  who  differed  with  the  other  two  Senators  on 
the  subcommittee  with  regard  to  the  compulsory  features, 
and  some  insisted  that  there  were  compulsory  features  even 
in  the  crop  control. 

In  the  hearings  at  Spokane  and  Boise — I  had  not  intended 
to  mention  this,  but  since  the  matter  has  been  brought  out 
more  definitely  I  shall  do  so — it  was  stated  by  several  wit- 
nesses that  county  or  community  gatherings  had  been  called. 
The  county  agent  or  the  soil -conservation  men  had  called  in 
a  group  of  farmers,  perhaps  20  or  25  of  them,  as  many  as 
would  come  in,  and  the  bill  was  read  and  explained,  and  was 
very  satisfactory,  and  they  adopted  resolutions,  which  were 
read  at  the  subcommittee  hearings,  and  which  will  be  found 
in  the  hearings.    In  some  instances  they  went  so  far  as  to 
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say  in  their  resolutions  that  they  not  only  1  avored  this  bill, 
bat  such  features  as  crop  insurance;  that  tliey  also  favored 
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a  special  session  of  Congress  to  pass  farm 
In  one  or  two  instances  they  even  went  so 


legislation;  and 
far  as  to  go  on 


record  as  favoring  the  President's  Suprem;  Court  control 
plan.  The  farmers  themselves  might  have  made  that  sug- 
gestion— I  do  not  know — but  it  rather  lool  ed  to  me  as  if 
some  county  agent  or  some  soil-conservatic  n  man  was  the 
one  who  was  back  of  it. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Sens  Ltor  yield? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  hardly  think  it  Is  fair  to  t^e  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  to  interrupt  him  with  the 
which  has  been  made  during  his  discussion 


long  statements 
jf  the  hill,  but  I 


am  going  to  venture  to  disobey  the  rules,  ai  other  Senators 


have  done.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  I  from  North  Da- 
kota, or  any  other  Senator*,  if  they  can  si«gest  any  other 
thing  that  this  subcommittee  should  have  lone  that  It  did 
not  do  by  way  of  getting  farmers  to  the  hearings.  It  is 
demonstrated  here,  and  no  one  denies  it,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  farm  organizations  were  specifically  invited 
by  letter;  that  by  radio  all  farmers  were  invited  to  come. 
Now  the  criticism  is  made,  and  has  been  made  during  all 
this  debate,  that  there  was  not  a  fair  hearin  s;  that  the  mat- 
ter was  engineered  by  somebody. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  am  not  charging  the  Senator  with  mak- 
ing that  statement. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  do  not  want  the  Senate  r  to  do  so. 
Mr.  NORRIS.    But  it  has  been  made.    In  imation  has  been 
made  of  it  today.    Some  dissatisfied  perscjn  writes  a  letter 
and  it  throws  oat  the  idea  and  imiaression 
mittee  had  not  done  its  duty,  had  not 


;hat  the  subcom- 

nvited  everyone. 

Pot  God's  sake,  do  Senators  want  the  sul  icommittee  to  go 

houses  and  invite 
there?     Is  there 


out  In  the  country  and  go  to  the  farmers' 
them  personally,  or  get  their  statements 
anything  that  the  subcommittee  could  ha\e  done  to  give  a 


fair  hearing  that  it  did  not  do?  I  should 
critics  of  the  conduct  of  the  subcommittee 
to  have  been  done  that  they  did  not  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  discussion  ii  that  respect  is 
unfair.  It  seems  to  me  unfair  that  the  sul  committee  should 
be  criticized  as  it  has  been  and  that  f aultj  should  be  found 
with  it  in  the  conduct  of  its  hearings, 
statements  which  have  been  made  on  the 


ate.  and  I  cannot  understand  how  the  members  of  the  sub 


committee  could  have  done  anything  other 


They  used  their  best  endeavors  to  get  e/eryone  who  was 


Interested  to  attend  the  meetings.    It  is 


farmers  should  hold  meetings.  It  is  a  goo  d  thing  that  they 
should  get  together  and  hold  meetings.  Jt  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  went  out  and  invite  d  all  farmers  and 
all  the  farm  organizations  to  the  meetings  whether  opposed 
to  the  bill  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  it  that  simply  lecause  the  Farm 
Bureau  is  for  the  bill  it  sho\ild  not  be  considered  an  argu- 
ment against  the  bill.  The  fact  that  some  other  farm  or- 
ganization is  against  it  should  property  be 
tainly  those  interested  had  an  opportunit; '  to  be  present  at 
the  hearings,  and  if  they  did  not  appear  a^d  were  not  heard 
they  can  blame  no  one  but  themselves. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  apprec:  ate  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  am  fpink  to  say  that 
in  North  Dakota,  before  the  hearing  was 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Junior  Senitor  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  McGiLL],  asked  me  to  arramge  for  a  i^lace  for  the  hear- 
ing and  to  invite  peofrie  to  come;  to  give 


publicity.    I  gave  notice  of  the  meeting  and  arranged  for 


publicity  in  the  press.    I  wrote  letters  to 

farm  organizations.    Practically  the  only 

ganizations  we  have  in  North  Dakota  are  t  le  Farmers'  Union 

and  the  Hohday  Associatian.    I  wrote  lett4  irs  to  the  heads  of 

those  organizati(xis  and  urged  them  to  attend. 

the  Farmers'  Union  was  having  its  State 


fefw  days  before  the  hearing  was  to  be  he  d  by  the  subcom 
mittee  at  Grand  Forks,  and  I  called  the  attention  of  some 


like  to  have  the 
state  what  ought 


have  heard  the 
floor  of  the  Sen- 


than  they  did  do. 


natural  that  the 


the  meeting  some 


the  heads  of  the 
regular  farm  or- 


I  knew  that 
convention  Just  a 


of  the  officials  to  the  bill  and  suggested  that  they  discuss  it 
at  their  meeting  and  send  a  delegation  to  the  hearing.     "Hiey 

did. 

When  the  president  of  the  Fanners'  Union  got  through 
speaking  there  at  Grand  Forks,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  junior  Senator  from  Kansa-s  I  Mr.  McOnx], 
made  the  statement  that  he  had  been  the  be.st  witness  we 
had  heard  on  the  trip,  or  somethmg  to  that  effect.  I  think 
he  did  make  a  very  good  statement.  I  have  his  statement 
here  and  perhaps  will  quote  from  it  a  little  lat^r. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  every  county  agent  in  North  E>akota,  and 
to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  Siat^'.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  away  and  could  not  attend,  but  I  sent  a  letter 
to  him,  nevertheless,  and  Invited  him. 

In  Minnesota  I  talked  with  the  secretary  of  the  Governor 
and  suggested  that  he  make  arrangements  for  a  place  for 
the  hearing,  and  he  did.  Also  that  he  caH  in  or  get  in  touch 
with  the  leaders  of  the  farm  orgaiitzations.  That  was  done. 
We  found  out  after  we  arrived  therr  that  the  Governor  had 
called  in  representatives  of  the  farm  organizations  and  the 
farmers  themselves  from  vanoas  parts  of  the  State,  and  they 
had  held  a  conference  and  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions, 
which  were  read  at  the  hearing.  In  my  opinion,  they 
adopted  a  very  fair  and  very  straightforward  set  of  reso- 
lutions. 

Before  we  reached  Sioux  City  we  h£ul  heard  that  there 

was  some  dispute  or  opposition  to  the  so-called  ever-normal- 

granary  bill,  and  there  was  a  very  large  crowd.  I  think,  by 

all  odds,  the  largest  crowd  we  had  at  any  place.    And  again. 

in  my  opinion,  a  large  majority  of  those  there,  from  75  to  80 

percent,  I  think,  were  representatives  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 

the   soil-conservation   program,   and   the   extension   service. 

There  was  a  good  sprinkling   of  others,   of  course.     There 

was  a  mass  meeting  the  second  day  of  the  hearing,  and  a 

large  number  came  in.    The  hearing  was  held  in  the  audi- 

j   torium,  and  someone  told  me  it  seated  1.500.     At  any  rate, 

i   it  was  crowded:   I  do  not  think  there  was  an  empty  seat 

there  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  hearings. 

j   We  had  some  good  witnesses,  and  there  were   very  sharp 

I   differences  of  opinion. 

1  I  have  an  article  here  from  a  Marshalltown  dowa^  news- 
I  paper  which  says  that  Marshall  County  would  profit  at  least 
!  $i;250,0O0  by  this  bill  and  the  carrying  of  loans  on  com.  It 
I  goes  on  to  say  that  is  the  rea.son  the  Marshall  County 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Marshall  County  Soil  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, and  vanous  other  farm  groups,  and  the  Marshall- 
town  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  so  eager  to  have  Marshall- 
town  business  interests  and  Marshall  County  farmers  well 
represented  at  the  hearings  in  Sioux  City  the  first  half  of 
the  next  week.  I  merely  mention  that  to  show  that  they 
took  a  great  interest  in  getting  a  crowd  there. 

I  was  also  handed  copy  of  an  editorial  from  Wallace's 
Parmer,  published  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  regarding  the  Sioux 
City  meetings.     The  headline  i.s — 

Hearings  planned  to  wreck  bill 

The  editorial  is  from  Wallace'.^  Farmer  of  October  9,  just 
a  few  days  before  we  got  there,  and  reads: 

I  [Prom  Wallace's  Farmer  nt  October  9,   1937] 

HEARINGS   PIj^NNKD  TO   WRfX-K    BT1.L 

When  Corn  Be'.t  farmers  atur.d  the  heunngs  of  the  Senate 
Cammittee  on  Agriculture  at  Sioux  City.  October  18.  19,  and  20, 
they  should  remember  that  thP!^e  hearing';  were  planned.  In  part 
at  least,  by  those  who  would  knife  the  prugram 

This  Senate  committee  wa.s  f^iven  an  outline  of  recnmmrndati-  na 
for  legislation  last  Pebruar.-  But  tt  Is  st;!l  refu.sin?^  to  put  these 
reeommendatlon.s   into  a  bill 

These  hearings  were  Intended  to  bo  another  .'^tep  in  the  cam- 
paign against  effective  farm  action.  T^:.Dse  behind  the  hearings 
hope  for  two  things: 

1  A  Qght  between  farm  groups  at  the  hearings  over  different 
methods  of  farm  legislation.  This  will  give  the  committee  a 
chance  to  pass  the  buck  to  farmers.  "The  fanner.-*  couldn't  get 
together. ' 

2.  Even  though  a  farm  split  doesn't  d'»velop.  the  hearings  give 
an  excuse  for  more  delay.  The  comnalttee,  having  stalled  since 
laet  February,  Ls  an  expert  at  this  now. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Immediately  in  charge  of  the 
SlDUX  City  hearings  Is  Senator  McGax,  of  Kansas,  a  firm  friend 
of  the  farm  program  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Pope-McGlll 
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bill  embodying  the  farm  plan.  Farmers  can  expect  him  to  do  an 
he  can  to  give  the  hearings  a  corjBtructive  valxie. 

The  real  responsibility,  hcrwevt-r,  rests  on  the  farm  groups  that 
attend.  Let  them  forget  minor  differences,  center  on  the  main 
principles  of  the  ever-normfl.l-gi*anary  pro-am.  and  demand  an 
end  to  committee  delay. 

These  committee  hearings  are  designed  to  wreck  the  farm  pro- 
gram. Let  farmers  convert  there.  Into  a  weapon  to  force  early  ac- 
tion on  the  farm  bill. 

Of  course,  the  other  author  of  the  farm  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Popk]  was  also  there  with  the  subcommittee. 
No  one  ever  accused  him  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  bill, 
and,  of  course,  he  is  not  unfriendly  to  it.  So  if  anyone  was 
tnring  to  wreck  the  program  I  suppose  it  must  have  been 
myself,  because  I  was  the  only  other  member  of  the  sub- 
committee there.  I  could  net  quite  understand  the  reason 
for  the  attitude  of  Wallace's  Parmer,  because  I  had  nothing 
particularly  to  do  about  arranging  the  meeting  at  Sioux  City. 
The  subcommittee  talked  it  over,  and  someone  suggested 
Sioux  City  as  a  central  point  for  farmers  in  Nebraska,  South 
E>akota,  southwestern  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  and  we  all 
agreed  that  that  was  the  place  where  the  meeting  should  be 
held.  There  was  an  excellent  crowd  there.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Notwithstanding  the  suggestions  which  were 
made  even  in  Wallace's  Paroier  of  the  possible  packing  of 
the  hearing  of  the  committal?  as  well  as  certain  charges,  or, 
at  any  rate,  intimations  I  liave  heard  here,  does  not  the 
Senator  think,  that  despite  any  suggestions  of  that  kind  by 
anybody,  the  hearing  was  perfectly  fair,  and  everybody  who 
could  be  heaid  was  heard  at  that  hearing  and  that  there 
was  no  packing  on  the  part  of  anybods'?  Was  it  not  a  full, 
open,  free,  and  fair  hearing' 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    There  wa.;  no  packing  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  committee.    1's  that  what  the  Senator  means? 
Mr.  POPE.    Exactly.    And  does  the  Senator  think  that 
anybody  succeeded  in  packiiig  it? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  But  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me,  I 
think,  that  there  was  considerable  opposition  by  quite  a 
sprinkling  of  representatives,  who  felt  that  witnesses,  in  some 
instances,  had  been  coached,  and  that  in  some  respects  it 
was  a  packed  proceeding. 

The  Senator  will  probably  recaU  the  little  poem  that  was 
read  there.    I  have  a  copy  of  it  here,  and  I  should  like  to 
read  it.    I  do  not  think  it  has  gone  in  the  Record,  and  it  is 
rather  amusing. 
Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  hope  the  Senator,  when  he  reads  the  poem, 
win  read  the  remaining  portion  of  the  witness'  testimony — 
that  he  will  read  it  all  instead  of  merely  reading  the  poem. 
Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  hearings.  If 
the  Senator  has  a  copy  of  them,  he  can  read  the  testimony. 
Mr.  McGILL.  I  thought  the  Senator  had  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  since  he  has  the  poem. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  at  Sioux  City  read  a  little  poem.  I  do  not 
know  who  was  the  author  of  the  poem,  but  at  any  rate  it 
read  as  follows: 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league. 

Half   a  league   onward 

Into    Sioux    City    rode 

The   crop-CDntrol   six  hundred; 

County  agents  to  right   of   them. 

Pay  rollers  to  left  of  them. 

Brain  trusters  back  of  them, 

•Volleyed  and  thundered. 

Someone    liad    blundered! 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why; 

Tlielrs    Jus;    to    testify. 

So   into  the   valley  of  death, 

Into  the  siiadow  of  heU. 

Ready  to   liell  their  soul 

For  compi-Jsory  crop  control. 

Valiant   si:c   hundred; 

No;  not  because  they  felt  that  way; 

But  Just  to  get  four  bucks  a  day, 

[Laughter.] 


I  thought  it  was  rather  an  amusing  little  poem.  It  struck 
me  as  rather  an  original  thought  on  the  part  of  the  one  who 
had  written  it.  I  know  there  were  quite  a  number  at  the  hear- 
ing who  got  a  laugh  out  of  it  when  it  was  read,  and  it  was 
copied  into  several  of  the  newspapers. 

At  Springfield,  111.,  where  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Thomas]  was  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  same  question  arose  several  times  about  "pay  rollers" 
coming  in  there.  There  was  no  particular  evidence  except 
that  a  large  percentage  of  that  crowd  did,  I  think,  represent 
the  Farm  Bureau  group,  because  that  Is  the  strong  organiza- 
tion in  that  section  of  the  country;  they  were  well  repre- 
sented, and  there  were  also  some  representatives  of  other 
orgsmlzatlons. 
Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  think  now  it  is  demonstrated  the  sub- 
committee was  not  packed  and  was  not  unfair.  It  is  also 
shown  that  the  subcommittee  sent  invitations  to  all  county 
agents,  and  that  not  all  of  them  but  many  of  them  came. 
Now,  somebody  is  kicking  because  the  county  agents  came. 
They  were  invited  to  come;  and  was  it  not  a  part  of  their 
business,  if  they  were  interested  in  their  work,  to  come,  no 
matter  how  they  felt  about  this  bill?  How  can  anybody 
complain  that  a  farm  agent,  having  been  invited  by  the  com- 
mittee to  come,  accepted  the  invitation  said  came? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  know  of  no  complaint  about  their  com- 
ing. Of  course,  we  were  glad  to  have  them  come;  but  my 
opinion  was  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  when  the  reso- 
lution was  di.scussed  as  to  holding  hearings,  that  hearings 
were  to  be  held  on  farm  legislation  generally,  but  these  wit- 
nesses took  it  for  granted,  apparently,  that  the  ever-normal- 
granary  bill  was  the  only  bill  that  was  to  be  discussed,  and 
that  was  the  only  one  that  most  of  them  knew  anjlhing  about. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  srield? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  interested  to  know  -whether  the 
poem  the  Senator  read  was  written  by  a  farmer? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  It  was  read  by  a  farmer;  I  do  not  know 
who  the  author  was. 

Mr.  BARXLEY.  If  a  farmer  coiUd  write  that  kind  of 
poetn-'  he  could  probably  do  better  writing  poetry  than  he 
could  do  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  do  not  know  about  that;   perhaps  he 
could. 
Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  In  order  that  there  may  not  be  any  mis- 
understanding, let  me  say  that,  so  far  as  any  arrangements 
qjiade  by  me  were  concerned,  I  did  not  invite  specially  county 
agents.  I  understand,  however,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota said  that  in  his  State  he  did  invite  the  county  agents. 
Mr.  FRAZIER.  Yes:  and  we  have  a  good  group  of  county 
agents  in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGILL.  All  over  the  United  States,  in  my  judgment, 
we  have  a  line  group  of  men  as  county  agents  representing 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country;  but  I  did  not  invite 
them  especially.  I  did  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  the 
matter.  My  invitations  went  generally;  and  I  wish  to  state 
that,  so  far  as  the  hearings  in  Kansas  are  concerned,  with 
regard  to  the  meetings  at  Dodge  City,  I  had  the  Wichita 
broadcasting  station  announce  them  2  or  3  days  ahead  of 
time.  They  annoimced  it  a  number  of  times,  inviting  farm- 
ers all  over  western  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  with 
reference  to  that  matter? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  appears  that  some  witnesses  and  apparently 
some  Senators  feel  that  the  members  of  the  county  com- 
mittees should  not  have  appeared  and  should  not  have  given 
any  testimony  at  the  hearing.  The  fact  is  that  the  witnesses 
testifying  about  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  in  many  places 
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Jiat  locality,  and 
T  rhatever  it  might 
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represented  95  percent  of  all  the  farmers  In 
that  95  percent  or  85  percent  or  90  percent, 
be,  elected  the  county  committees  who 
sented  the  very  best  farmers  in  the  locality. 
bers  of  the  Grange,  members  of  the  Parmer 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  occasionally  they 
of  any  organization. 

When  the  heftds  of  the  Grange  and 
Parmer's  Union  invited  representative 
selves  often  invited  members  of  the  county 
they  were  familiar  with  the  work  and  reall; 
farmers  of  the  particular  locality. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  75  percent  of 
members  of  the  county  committee— I  thln|k 
entirely  mistaken  about  that  because  my 
about  it  was  that  a  very  much  smaller 
who  testified  were  members  of  the  commi 
they  were  so  numerous,  they  represented 
the  very  best  farmers  in  the  locality  and 
those  farmers  to  the  positions  they  held 
unable  to  see  why  any  sort  of  criticism 
those  good  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
percentage  of  farmers  under  the  Soil 
not  think  anyone  should  even  intimate  tha 
have  been  present  and  should  not  have  give|i 

Mr.  PRAZIER.    Mr.  President,  it 
piling  it  on  a  little  too  strong  that  the 
been  chosen  and  elected  by  their  own 
the  pay  roll  at  the  Depaxtment  of 

in  so  strongly  as  they  did  in  some  instanc^ 
I  said,  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  them,  bu 

out  of  place  to  me  because  I  thought  it 

wanted  to  continue  their  jobs,  which  of 

natural  also. 
Be  that  as  It  may,  I  had  been  in  hope; 

get  a  copy  of  the  printed  hearings  so  I 

the  percentages  of  those  representing 

which  had  been  at  the  hearings,  but  I 

In  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does 

North  Dakota  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  PRAZIER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    Before  the  Senator  leavers 

discussion  and  in  connection  with  the 

Just  occurred,  I  invite  attention  to  a 

us  from  Vermont  on  the  23d  of  Novembei 

having  to  do  with  the  soil  conservation 

think  tends  to  prove  that  it  reached 

that  If  these  farmers  who  are  enjoying 

operating  under  the  soil  conservation 

the  meetings  and  participated  In  them, 

fair  cross  section  of  the  farmer  thought 

had  contemplated  all  the  things  that  we 

bill  their  views  would  have  greater  weight 

have  bad. 
I  Invite  attention  to  this  press  commen 

Associated  Press  at  Washington  to  the 

and  published  by  it  in  Burlington,  Vt.: 

Fum  Admlnlxtratlon  leaders  reported  toda^ 
p«ld  to  18.923  fanners  of  the  nine  Northeastern  ' 
with  the  soll-conaervatlon  program.    New  York 
7.583  farmers.    The  payments  and  niimber  of 
other  States  include  Maine,  $96,819  to  1,773  fai 
$85,476  to  1.061  farmers:  Vermont,  $64,353  to 
chtjaetts,   $43,180  to    1.099   farmers:    Rhode  Inland 
farmers;  Connecticut,  $55,288  to  1 J35  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  permitting  me  to  get 
this  Information  into  the  Rkcord. 

Bdr.  PRAZIER.    Mr.  President,  the  Sol 
the  A.  A-  A.  programs  were  complied  with 
of  farmers  in  every  State.  I  believe,  though 
of  95  percent.    I  do  not  think  that  is  wha ; 
Idaho  [Mr.  Popcl  intended  to  infer,  although 
figure.    A  good  majority  in  most  of  thoie 
and  I  think  they  received  a  good  deal  of 
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$898,689   had  been 
States  for  complying 
led  with  $407,173  to 
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he  used  that 
States  complied, 
bebefit.   In  some  dis- 


tricts they  could  not  comply  becau.=«  of  climatic  conditions  or 
the  character  of  crops  which  they  rais*?d.  A  few  farmers  said 
they  had  been  carrying  out  th"  same  program  for  y?ars  that 
the  soil-conservation  people  were  taking  on  now,  and  there- 
fore they  did  not  feel  that  they  should  go  into  it. 

I  voted  for  the  Agr.cultural  Adjustment  Act  and  for  the  Soil 
Consen-ation  Act.  I  am  Klad  alwa>-s  to  vote  for  any  afrricul- 
tural  legislation  that  will  give  the  farmers  anything  that  I 
think  may  bo  of  benefit  to  them.  Tlie  criticism  I  have  is  that 
these  bills  have  not  gone  far  ^noiurh  I  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  cost -of -production  amendment  put  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  bill  when  it  was  in  tl'.e  S'^nate  committee 
and  which  the  Senate  itself  adopted,  but  which  wa.s  afterward 
striclien  out  by  the  conf-^rees.  We  were  tcld  it  was  stricken 
out  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and.  of 
couirse.  that  is  correct.  I  t:ave  b'/n  sorry  ever  since  that  the 
cost-of-prcduction  provi.-ion  wa5  stricken  out  of  that  bill.  I 
think  It  would  have  been  much  fairer  and  a  better  method  of 
payment  to  the  farmer.5  than  the  program  which  was  adjpted 
under  the  so-call-  d  parity  jystem. 

I  want  to  read  from  some  of  the  agricultural  planks  adopted 
by  both  of  the  major  political  parne^,  I  am  poine  t<?  read 
merely  a  bnef  extract  from  some  of  them.  In  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1924  there  was  an  agricultural  plank  which  said 
it  was  their  policy: 

To  stimulate  by  every  proper  governmental  activity  the  pne;re':s 
of  ttie  cooperative  marke'ing  movement  and  the  establishment  of 
an  export  marketing  corporation  or  rommisslon  In  order  that  the 
exp»;rtable  surplus  niay  not  establish  the  price  of  the  whole  tr.  p 

Exportable  surplus.  That  is  on*^  thing  that  is  broupht  up 
by  many  of  those  opposed  to  the  President's  so-called  ever- 
noimal-granary  provision.  They  are  trying  to  tak-^  care  of 
and  control  the  surplus  rather  t)ian  control  of  the  acreage 
or  crops.  Personally  I  think  that  should  be  an  amendment 
adopted  to  the  present  bill.  In.stead  of  trying  to  control  the 
production  by  acreage  that  is  to  be  planted,  let  us  control  the 
surplus. 

That  was  in  1924.  In  the  same  year  the  R.-publicans  had 
in  their  platform  an  agricultural  plank  which  said; 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  Itself  to  the  development  ;i:;d  en- 
actment of  meafiures  which  will  place  the  agrlcultunil  Interests  of 
Arrer.ca   on   a  basis  of   economic  equality   with   other   industry    to 
1   Injure  Its  prosperity  and  success. 

In   1928   the  Republicans   again   endorsed   that   very   fine 
'  plank  for  agriculture,  but   the  trouble  was  that  after  they 
were  reebcted  in  1928  they  did  not  mak^^  any  effort  to  carry 
out  that  program. 

If  the  Republicans  had  earned  out  that  platform  they 
probably  would  not  have  met  the  Mverwhelmmg  defeat  that 
they  met  in  1932.  Because  the  R^-publican  organization 
,  failed  to  carry  out  their  promi.^^s  to  the  great  groups  of 
farmers  throughout  the  country,  there  was  an  overwhelming 
defeat,  a  landshde.  in  favor  of  th'^  Democrats  in  1932 

But  I  want  to  road  from  the  D-  mocratic  platform  in  1928. 
They  said: 

Farm  relief   must   rest  on  the  b:v>i.-i     '.   an   economic  equality    jf 

agriculture  with  other  ind'o^tries 

This  was  the  Democratic  platfonn  Four  y'^ar.>  before 
that,  in  1924,  the  Republicans  had  said  th^^  .same  thing — that 
agriculture  mast  be  on  a  parity  with  industry.  In  1923  the 
Democrats  said  the  sam.e  thing — that  agriculture  must  be 
put  on  an  economic  equality  with  other  industries.  They 
also  said: 

To  give  this  equahty  a  remedy  must  be  found  which  will  Include, 
among  other  things. 

•  •••••  • 

Creation  of  a  Federal  Farm  Board  to  a.s=ist  tho  farmer  &nd 
stock  raiser  in  the  m;irketing  of  their  products. 

It  was  the  Democrats  who  said  that  in  1928.    The  Repub- 
licans, however,  put  the  Farm  Board  into  operation. 
Then  in  1928  the  Democrats  also  said: 

We  pledge  the  party  to  an  earnest  endeavor  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem of  the  distribution  of  the  rn«t  of  dcUlna:  with  crop  surpluses 
over  the  marketed  units  of  the  cr^p  whose  producers  axe  benefited 
by  such  assistance. 

That,  too,  would  have  been  a  mighty  good  thing. 
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Then  the  Republicans  said  in  1928: 

We  promise  every  assistance  'Ji  the  reorganteatlon  of  the  market- 
ing system  on  sounder  and  more  economical  lines  and.  where 
dlverslflratlon  Is  needed,  Govtrnment  financial  assistance  during 
the  period  of  transition. 

Then  they  said  again: 

The  R/»publlcan  Party  pledges  Itself  to  the  development  and 
enactment  of  measures  which  will  place  the  agricultural  interests 
of  America  on  a  basis  of  econDmic  equality  with  other  indxistries. 

It  was  in  1928  that  the  Republican  Party' said  that;  but 
they  forgot  to  carry  it  ou:  in  their  administration  during 
the  4  years  from  1928  to  1932,  and  they  were  repudiated  by 
the  voters  when  they  came  to  the  election  of  1932. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1932  contained  some  very  in- 
teresting statements  in  the  agricultural  plank. 

They  say: 

We  favor  the  restoration  of  agricultxire.  the  Nation's  basic  in- 
dustry. 

And  they  talk  about — 

Better  financing  of  farm  mortgages  through  rpcognized  farm- 
bank  agencies  at  iow  rates  cif  Interest  on  an  amortization  plan, 
giving  preference  to  credits  for  the  redemption  of  farms  and 
homes  sold  under  foreclosure. 

That  meant,  as  I  take  it,  to  provide  a  chance  for  those 
who  had  been  foreclosed  on  to  repurchase  their  lands.  In 
fact.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  late  John  Simpson,  who  at 
that  time  was  national  president  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
organization,  made  a  trip  to  New  York  State  to  talk  with  one 
of  the  candidates  for  President  on  the  farm  refinancing  ques- 
tion: and  he  himself  told  me  that  he  was  assured  that  if 
that  candidate  should  b?  elected,  something  along  that 
line  would  be  advocated,  und  it  was  in  the  platform. 

Then  the  Democratic  platform  goes  on: 

We  favor  •  •  •  extension  and  development  of  farm  coopera- 
tive movement  and  effective  control  of  crop  surpluses  bo  that  our 
farmers  may  have  the  full  b.5neflt  of  the  domestic  market. 

Unfortunately,  after  thi;  Democrats  were  elected  in  1932. 
Instead  of  controlling  crop  surpluses  they  tried  to  control  the 
production  by  acreage,  which.  In  my  opinion,  is  absolutely 
Impossible,  because  the  difference  In  yield  from  year  to  year 
makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  control  production  by  the 
control  of  acreage. 

Another  promise  was  made  to  the  farmers  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  1932  platform: 

We  favor  •  •  •  the  enactment  of  every  constitutional  meas- 
ure that  wUl  aid  the  farmers  to  receive  for  their  basic  farm 
commodities  prices  in  excess  of  cost. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  cost  of  production;  and  the 
Democratic  platform  In  1932  pledged  to  the  farmers  cost  of 
production.  When  the  cost-of- production  provision  was  put 
Into  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  House  conferees  struck  It  out  because 
they  said  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  not  stand  for  it. 
Tlicse  things  are  rather  hard  for  the  farmers  to  understand; 
and  I  want  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  realize  that  the 
farmers  are  thinking  about  these  things  right  new.  I  know 
they  are,  because  I  have  talked  with  them,  and  I  get  letters 
from  them  in  regard  to  these  very  questions. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  PRAZIER.     Yes. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Right  at  this  point  let  me  ask  If  the 
Senator  has  available  and  can  put  in  tlie  Recokd  the  cor- 
responding plank  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1932  relat- 
ing to  farm  rehabilitation? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  am  coming  to  it. 

The  Republicans  in  1932  said: 

We  wlU  support  any  plan  whlcH  will  help  to  balaxtoe  produc- 
tion against  demand,  and  thereby  ratoe  agrlcultoral  P^^P^ 
Tided  It  is  economically  sound  and  administratively  workable  wltix- 
out  burdensome  bureaucracy. 

That  sovmds  like  a  part  of  the  Democratic  platform  In  tbe 
present  adniinistratk>n. 


Mr.  DAVIS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  do. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Would  it  be  possible  to  secure  the  real  cost 
of  production  for  these  farm  products,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  wheat? 

Mr.  FRA2:iER.  I  am  comJng  to  that  a  little  later.  I  do 
not  see  whi'  it  would  not  be  possible  in  the  case  of  the 
am.ount  used  for  home  consumption  in  ihe  United  States. 
In  my  opinion,  the  American  farmers  are  entitled  to  the 
American  market.  They  are  entitled  to  cost  of  production 
for  the  American  market,  just  as  the  manufacturer  is  en- 
titled to  the  cost  of  production  for  work  that  he  does,  ju^t 
as  the  businessman  is  entitled  to  the  cost  of  production,  just 
as  the  lawyer  is  entitled  to  his  overhead  expenses  and  a 
profit  if  he  is  to  succeed,  just  as  anyone  else  is  entitled  to 
the  cost  of  production.  The  farmer  cannot  succeed  in  any 
other  way.  My  objection  to  the  pending  bill,  known  as  the 
ever-normal  granary  bill,  is  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  guarantees  to  the  American  farmer  cost  of  pro- 
duction, including  a  fair  profit.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
to  assure  the  farmers  that  they  will  receive  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  their  products.  Under  any  other  condition,  they 
win  go  broke.    They  cannot  help  it. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  further 

yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Docs  the   Senator  from 
North  Dakota  further  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     Yes. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Will   the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  inquiry  to  develop  what  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Davis  1  had  in  mind? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     Cert.ainly. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  understood  the  Senator's  question  to 
be  whether  it  is  possible  to  secure  cost  of  production.  Docs 
the  Senator  mean  whether  it  is  possible  i:o  secure  the  money 
to  pay  the  ccst  of  production,  or  whetlier  It  is  possible  to 
determine  the  elements  ccivstituting  cost  of  production?  To 
what  was  the  Senator's  inquiry  directed? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  my  inquiry  was  directed  to 
the  possibility  of  getting  the  cost  of  producing  the  product 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  GILLETTE,     Determining  the  amount? 
Mr.  DAVIS.    Determining  the  amount;  yes. 
Mr.  PRAZIER.    Oh,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that!     R 
can  be  determined  just  as  accurately  aa  the  manufacturers 
determine  their  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  an  avera«o 
for  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  It  would  have  to  be  an  average,  of  course. 
ITie  manufacturers  do  that.  too.  It  costs  one  manufacturer 
more  to  manufacture  a  certain  line  of  goods  than  it  cost* 
another  manufacturer  somewhere  else;  but  they  put  the 
price  high  enough  so  that  they  can  all  come  in  under  it  and 
make  a  profit.  Why  should  not  the  farmers  at  least  have 
the  bMieflt  of  the  same  principle?  They  cannot  succeed  In 
any  other  way.  If  it  is  found  that  a  manufacturer  cannot 
comipete  with  the  other  manufacturers,  he  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness, or  changes  to  something  else.  If  we  had  the  average 
cost  of  production,  and  a  farmer  somewhere  were  on  sut>- 
marginal  land,  or  something  of  the  kind,  or  trying  to  raise 
a  crop  to  which  his  soil  was  not  adapted,  he  would  have  to 
change  his  crop  and  go  to  raising  something  else.  At  pres- 
ent he  keeps  on.  He  does  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  get 
for  the  products  when  they  are  produced,  but  he  hopes  he 
is  going  to  have  a  good  crop,  and  he  hopes  he  can  get  a  good 
price  for  it;  and  so  he  keeps  on,  regardless  of  whether  his 
crops  are  adapted  to  that  pjarticular  land,  or  whether  he 
can  iHX)duce  them  for  cost  of  production,  or  not.    He  cannot 

know. 

If  we  had  a  definite  price  based  on  cost  of  production  and 

a  fair  profit  for  the  amoimt  used  for  home  consumption, 

every  lanner  would  know,  if  he  raised  a  crop,  what  he  waa 

going  to  get  for  every  busliel  of  wheat,  every  pound  of  cottoa 

,  I  or  every  biKbel  of  cooi;  and  if  he  could  not  make  ends  meet 
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luld  have  to  go 

of  farmer  who 

for  the  average 

will  be  for  all 

line  of  business 


under  those  conditions,  with  that  price,  he 

to  raising  something  else.    If  he  Is  the  kin< 

cannot  produce  these  products  and  sell  thei 

cost,  the  sooner  he  finds  it  out  the  better 

concerned,  and  he  win  go  into  some  other 

or  raise  something  else. 
The  Republican  platform  in  1932  also  saiA: 
The  fundamental  problem  of  American  agrlctiH  lire  la  the  control 

of  production  to  such  volvmie  aa  will  balance  sup  ply  with  demand. 

That  sounds  like  another  plank  in  the  I  democratic  plat- 
form of  the  present  administration. 
The  Republicans  also  said: 

A  third  element  equally  aa  Tltal  la  the  contol  of  the  acreage 
of  land  \inder  cultivation  aa  an  aid  to  the  effcrta  of  the  farmer 
to  balance  production. 

Tiat  is  similar  to  a  plank  in  the  Democra  ;ic  platform.  It 
seems  rather  strange.  The  Democrats  had  a  wonderful  agri- 
cultural platform  in  1932,  but  after  they  v  ere  elected  they 
tiuTied  around  and  took  the  Republican  ph  tf  orm  and  tried 
to  carry  it  out.  There  was  a  lot  of  dissatis  action,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  next  electii  »n,  unless  I  miss 
my  guess.  The  Republicans  failed  to  carr;'  out  their  agri- 
cultural programs  in  1924  and  1928,  and  wer ;  defeated  in  the 
election  of  1932.  The  Etonocrats  have  not  carried  out  the 
program  that  they  put  in  their  platform  in  1932,  either— not 
by  a  gunshot. 

The  platforms  of  1936  are  along  the  sane  lines. 
The  pending  farm  biU,  instead  of  prording  for  cost  of 
production,  provides  for  a  so-called  parit]'  price  based  on 
the  5-year  period  from  1909  to  1914.  That  was  supposed  to 
be  a  fairly  prosperous  period  in  agriculture;  but  the  sta- 
tistics show  that  during  the  5-year  period  rom  August  1909 
to  1914,  the  average  per  capita  income  of  the  farmers  was 
only  $156  per  year,  and  that  was  only  40 'i  percent  of  the 
average  per  capita  income  of  the  nonfanr  population  dur- 
ing the  same  years.  The  farmers  are  ent  tied  to  their  per 
capita  share  of  the  national  income,  but  tliey  did  not  get  it 
by  any  means  during  that  5-3^ear  period- 

In  the  beginiiing  of  the  present  admin  stratlon  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  advocated  the  car  3ring  out  of  these 
planks  of  the  Republican  platform.  They  did  not  say  that 
In  so  many  words,  but  that  is  what  it  amc  unted  to,  making 
the  payments  on  the  parity  basis,  taking  ;he  5-year  period 
from  1909  to  1914  as  the  basis.  There  was  not  so  much  ob- 
jection to  that  at  the  time,  because  it  was  admittedly  an 
emergency  measure,  but  the  emergency  rieasure  remained 
on  the  books  for  several  years.  Then  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  went  Into  effect,  after  the  other  was  t  eclared  unconsti- 
tutional. 

It  seems  to  me  the  pending  bill  ought  to  be  of  a  more  per- 
manent nature,  and  we  should  not  go  on  carrjrtng  out  the 
experiment  any  longer.  But  the  administration  stUl  insists 
on  the  parity  provision,  based  on  the  perioi  1909  to  1914. 

During  that  period  of  years  the  farmers  received  only 
40 Vi  percent  of  the  per  capita  national  Income,  and  it  is  not 
lair  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  the  Unitet  States  can  carry 
OD  under  those  circumstances.  It  Is  absolutely  impossible. 
During  the  same  5-year  period  the  farmers'  property,  their 
land,  increased  in  value,  their  credit  was  good,  and  they 
could  go  to  the  banks  and  b<MTOw  almost  any  amount  they 
wanted.  Those  who  owned  land,  or  who  o  wned  cattle,  could 
borrow  money,  and  they  did  borrow  mmey  during  that 
period  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,000.  Thst,  In  my  opinion, 
at  least,  represents  the  difler«ice  between  the  price  they  got 
for  their  products  during  that  5-year  period  and  the  cost  of 
production.  Their  credit  was  good,  and  hey  borrowed  the 
difference.  Apparently  the  Department  of  Agricultiffe  seems 
to  think  that  the  farmers  can  continue  al3ng  that  line;  but 
they  cannot  do  It.  The  conditions  durtig  that  period  25 
years  ago  were  entirely  different  from  w  lat  they  are  now. 
Tbe  cost  of  everything  the  farmer  has  to  buy  has  gone  up. 
We  use  automobiles  now.  and  trucks,  and  ractors.  whl(di  are 
a  necessity,  aa  well  as  radios  and  similar  1  hlngs,  which  were 
not  80  ccmunon  In  those  days.  We  are  e  itiUed  to  a  better 
We  are  enUtkd  to  a  parity  with  t  idustxy  ilgbt  now.  ^ 


But  there  is  nothing  in  the  bin  which  would  g:ve  the  faxmer 
a  parity  with  industry. 

Furthermore.  M.'-.  President,  there  is  nothing  in  \hf  bill,  at 
the  present  stage,  at  least,  that  ^vill  guarantee  the  raising  of 
enough  money  to  pay  the  farmers  the  dJTerence  between 
parity  and  the  local  price  when  they  sell  their  producto. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  g.ves  assurance  that  we 
will  have  enough  money.  The  committee  inserted  a  provi- 
sion that  enough  money  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  but  we  have 
been  notified  that  that  probably  is  not  po-ssible,  and  it  looks 
very  doubtful,  at  least.  In  my  opinion  it  will  take  more  than 
the  $500,000,000,  to  which  the  soil  conservation  appropriation 
amounts,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  ever- 
normal-granary  bill,  and  to  prc\^de  the  parity  payments.  I 
think  it  will  take  double  that  amount,  from  the  statements 
of  some  of  the  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
before  our  committee. 

As  I  see  it,  there  is  no  chance  to  get  it.  All  we  will  get 
will  be  about  half  enough  to  bring  the  price  to  the  so-caUed 
parity,  under  present  conditions,  and  parity  price  is  below 
cost  of  production.  So  what  hope  is  theTe  for  the  Ara-^rican 
farmer  to  be  put  on  a  parity  with  industry,  under  the  pend- 
ing bill?     I  can  see  no  hop)e  whatever. 

In  1936  the  agricultural  income  was  $5,805,000,000.     The 
farm   population   amounted   to    31,809.000.   or   a   little   over 
25  percent  of  the  total  population.    The  nonfarm  income  for 
the  same  year,  compared  with  $5,805,000,000  for  the  farmers. 
waa  $58,877,000,000.    The  farmers  got  10  percent  of  tiie  in- 
come, and  n-ombered  over  25  percent  of  the  population.     Is 
there  anything  like  a  parity  with  industry  in  that?    Oh,  no, 
and  there  never  has  been.     A.s  long  as  I  can  remember,  at 
least,  the  farmers  have  never  been  on  a  parity  with  indu;itry. 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  pending  bill  that  will  put   the 
farmer  on  a  parity  with  industry.    Of  course,  if  h^^  gets  the 
parity  price,  it  will  help  some,  it  will  give  him  a  Utile  belter 
!   price  than  what  he  is  getting  now,  but  the  farmers  of  this 
i  country  will  continue  to  go  broke  as  long  as  they  are  forced 
to  sell  their  products  at  price?  below  the  cost  of  production. 
They  cannot   keep   going,    any   more   than    anyone   else    in 
business  could  keep  on  under  the  same  circum.'^'.ances. 

In  a  town  in  the  West  a  businessman  cam"  before  our  com- 
mittee. He  had  been  a  farmer,  but  he  ."^^opped  farming  and 
went  into  the  automobile  and  machinery  bus'ne.^.  though  he 
still  owns  some  land.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
conduct  his  machinery  and  automobile  bu.sines5.  under  the 
same  method  under  which  the  farmers  conducted  their  busi- 
ness, selling  his  products  in  the  same  way  He  said  .some- 
times he  did  cut  down  on  prices,  but  that  he  could  not  as  a 
general  thing.  He  admitted  that  he  would  go  broke  if  he  had 
to  do  business  selling  his  products  as  the  farmers  sold  theirs, 
for  any  price  the  other  fellow  fixed  for  the  product,  that  he 
could  not  continue  to  do  business.  Nor  can  the  farmers  con- 
tinue to  do  business  as  long  as  they  arc  compelled  to  go  on 
In  that  way. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Ch.wez    in    the    chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  :,it  Id  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  >ield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  As  I  understand  th"  parity 
provisions  of  the  bill,  they  place  a  ccHing  on  farm  prices 
above  which  the  mechanics  of  the  bill  make  it  Lrapo-^^ible 
for  farm  products  to  rise.  In  other  words,  whenever  a  com- 
modity mentioned  in  the  bill  reaches  the  parity  price,  the 
gates  of  the  ever-normal  granary  are  thrown  open  and  a 
sUfQcient  amount  from  the  ever-normal  granary  is  turnrd 
loose  on  the  market  to  keep  thr  market  from  going  above  the 
parity  price.  Does  the  Senator  understand  the  bill  m  that 
way? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.  That  is  approximately  correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  There  is  to  be  a  ceiling, 
then,  above  which  the  price  cannot  rise? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  That  is  to  protect  the  consumers,  of  course. 
and  they  are  entitled  to  protection.  The  trouble  is.  of  course, 
that  as  long  as  the  price  is  below  normal,  the  consiimer  gets 
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the  t)eneflt,  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer,  but  Just  as  soon 
as  the  price  comes  up  a  little  above  normal,  then  the  price  Is 
blocked  right  there.  That  Is  the  theory,  at  least.  The  bill  Is 
unfair  to  the  farmers.  In  my  opinion,  because  of  that 
provision. 

Early  last  fall  prices  wwe  pretty  good  because  of  the 
drought  and  one  thing  and  another.    Of  course,  control  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  I  agree,  but  if  the  administration 
is  to  claim  the  credit  for  the  rise,  it  must  assume  responsi- 
bility for  drought  and  floods,  which  have  also  helped  bring 
up  the  prices.    They  do  not  want  to  do  that,  however,  and 
it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  them  to  do  it.    The  two  go  to- 
gether.   Prices  were  up.    This  year  the  crops  were  better. 
Long  before  the  wheat  crop  was  harvested,  a  report  came 
from  the  Department  of  Agricultxffe  that  there  would  be  a 
big  crop  of  wheat,  and  that  prices  imdoubtedly  would  go 
down;   and  they  did  go  down.    Before  the  com  crop  was 
harvested,  a  similar  report  came  out,  that  there  would  be 
a  surplus  of  150,000,000  bushels  of  com.  or  thereabouts,  and 
the  price  of  com  went  down.    When  potatoes  came  on  the 
market,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  there  was  a  big  crop,  and  the  price  of  pota- 
toes went  down.    Farmers  In  my  State  sold  potatoes  at  15 
cents  a  bushel,  which  did  not  pay  for  digging,  picking,  and 
hauling  them  to  town,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  expenses. 
A  similar  statement  was  made  in  regard  to  the  cotton  crop. 
Mr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  3^eld. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  A  short  time  ago  the  Senator  was  dis- 
cussing a  matter  of  great  Interest.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  make  the  pc^nt  that  if  the  pcu-ity  price  should 
be  attained,  which  Is  the  goal  of  the  bill,  it  would  mean  that 
the  farmer  would  receive  only  40  percent  as  his  propcr- 
tionate  share  of  Uie  national  income,  as  was  the  c?5e  dur- 
ing the  base  period  which  is  made  the  yardstick? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  stated  that  during  the  5-year  period 
the  farmer  received  only  40  percent  of  the  national  per 
capita  income. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  And  that  period  Is  used  as  a  base  here, 
and  if  we  attained  the  parity  price,  then  the  farmers  would 
receive  only  40  percent  of  the  national  income? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  It  might  not  be  the  same  percentage, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  below  cost  of 
production. 

Mr.  President,  much  criticism  has  been  directed  against 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  because  of  these  forecasts  of 
production  of  various  crops,  and  I  think  the  criticism  is 
Just.  In  my  opinion,  the  forecasts  sent  out  do  more  harm 
to  producers  than  good. 

A  gentleman  from  Texas  handed  me  a  clipping  from  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Prult  at  low  prices  Been  for  this  winter. 

The  Bxireau  of  AgrlCTiltural  Boonomica  Satiirday— 


Tbi-s  is  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago — 
predicted  plenty  of  fnilt  at  low  prices  In  the  United  States  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  

The  OTange  crop  Is  the  largest  on  record,  grapefruit  second 
largest  and  the  apple  greatest  In  11  years.  Prices  of  oranges  and 
grapefruit  will  decline  sharply  the  next  few  months. 

Perhaps  they  will,  Mr.  President,  but  what  good  does  It 
do  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  was  created  for 
the  special  purpose  of  aidhig  the  farmers— and  among  other 
things  they  should  aid  them  to  make  a  profit— what  good 
does  it  do  for  them  to  predict  that  the  fruit  crop  is  going  to 
be  a  big  one.  that  the  price  is  going  to  drop  because  of  a  big 
production'  Those  who  handle  the  farmers'  products  will 
find  it  out  soon  enough  without  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 2  or  3  weeks  ahead,  telling  them  about  it. 

Another  objection  I  have  to  the  pending  bill  is  that  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  control  prohibit,  or  prevent  the 
manipulation  of  the  farm  markets  by  the  speculators  on  the 
grain  and  cotton  exchanges.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  cotton  exchanges,  but  I  do  know  somethtog  about  the 
grain  exchanges.  I  have  before  me  an  article  wrtttoi  by  a 
lawyer  who  practiced  law  in  Chicago  for  years,  Ernest  D. 


MacDoitt;an.    It  fes  published  in  a  magazine  caDed  the  Social 
Frontier. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  Quote  Just  a  very  few  statements 
from  this  article  on  the  subject  of  the  grain  futtires  market. 
I  shall  then  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  article 
be  printed  tn  the  Rkxjrd  as  a  peut  of  my  remarks.  "Hic 
writer  speaks  of  the  futures  trading  as  being  detrimental  to 
the  farmers  and  purely  a  speculative  or  gambling  proposi- 
tion. He  says  the  courts  have  upheld  that  position.  He 
quotes  from  two  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  one  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  wish  to  read  simply  a  paragraph  from  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  niinots  in  the  case  of  Cothran  v. 
Ellis  (125  HI ,  496-500) .    Ttie  paragraj)h  is  as  follows: 

It  Is  not  only  contrary  to  public  policy,  but  It  is  a  crime  a 
crime  against  the  State,  a  crime  against  the  general  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  a  crime  against  religion  and  morality. 
and  a  crime  against  all  legitimate  trade  and  business.  This  species 
of  gambling  has  become  emphatically  and  preeminently  the  na- 
tional sin.  In  its  proportions  and  ertent  it  is  immeasurable.  In 
its  pernicious  and  ruinous  consequences  It  is  simply  appalling. 
Clothed  with  respectabinty  and  entrenched  behind  wealth  and 
power,  it  submits  to  no  restraint  and  defies  alike  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  With  despotic  power,  it  levies  tribute  upon  all  trades 
and  professions.  Its  votaries  and  patrons  ape  recniited  from  every 
path  of  society.  Through  its  instrumentality  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  have  been  reversed,  and  the  market  is  ruled  by  the 
amount  of  money  Its  mAnipulators  can  bring  to  bear  upon  It. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  minois  said  about  the  futures  grain  trading  of 
the  great  city  erf  Chicago.  They  say  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  has  been  reversed.  That  is  absolutely  true.  When 
anyone  tells  the  farmers  that  there  is  anything  in  this  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  will 
let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  function,  he  is  stating 
stMnething  that  Is  absolutely  impossible  until  the  speculative 
features  are  eliminated  frcwn  the  grain  market  and  the  cot- 
ton market,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  properly  functioning  so  long  as  specula- 
tors control  and  manipulate  the  market.  The  futures 
market  did  not  start  in  grain  at  all  until  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  country  had  gotten  along  very  well  up  to 
that  time;  but  during  the  Civil  War  period  someone  decided 
that  he  could  make  more  money  speculating  in  wheat  than 
he  could  raising  and  selling  it.  So  this  speculative  feature 
was  started. 

There  are  many  other  sections  in  Mr.  MacDougall's  article 
that  are  good,  and  I  shall  quote  one  other.  The  writer  tells 
about  the  losses  through  speculations,  and  continues: 

Meanwhile,  those  who  play  the  wrong  side  of  the  futures  market 
lose  $2,000,000,000  per  annum  and  add  that  much  to  the  war  che^t 
of  those  whose  business  It  Is  to  despoil  the  people  and  to  block 
every  avenue  of  social  and  economic  progress.  These  losses  repre- 
sent the  margin  or  wager  money  of  the  unlucky  victims  of  a 
crxx>ked  skin  game.  Those  losses  do  not  take  into  account  the 
$100,000,000  paid  each  year  in  brokers'  commissions  by  both  the 
winners  and  the  losers. 

Neither  do  those  losses  take  into  account  the  loss  suffered  by 
the  farmers  In  the  sale  of  their  cropa  at  prices  below  cost  of 
production. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  of  the  best  articles  I  have  seen 
in  regard  to  futures  trading  wi  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Chicago. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  that  while  the  Chicago 
market  is  often  advertised  as  being  the  greatest  grain  market 
in  the  world,  that  is  iJasolutely  false;  that  there  are  some 
eight  or  nine  other  grain  markets  in  the  United  States  which 
do  a  larger  business  in  handling  actual  wheat  than  does  the 
Chicago  market;  that,  in  fact,  the  Chicago  market  handles 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  grain  marketed.  Between 
95  and  99  percent  of  all  the  business  done  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  is  of  a  speculative  business  or  of  a  gambling 

nature. 

The  writer  of  the  article  also  points  out  that  the  millers 
do  not  even  need  this  kind  of  a  futures  market  to  protect 
their  sales.  He  says  they  have  to  take  advantage  of  hedging 
marketing  because  the  violent  fluctuations  caused  by  this 
same  futures  trading  makes  millers  uncertain  as  to  what 
they  can  get  for  their  products,  and  so  they  have  to  hedge. 
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He  says  they  have  to  bet  that  the  grain  is 
hope  that  it  will  not 

The  article  presents  a  very  clear  expositioji 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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The  social  frontier  Implies  the  progressive 
who  plod   patiently   toward   the   Promised 
the   persistent   presence   at   the   frontier   of    an 
who.  from  ambush  and  under  cover  of  darines^ 
to  discoiirage   and  distress  those  who  are  on  i 
To  pioneers  of  progress  let  It  be  said  that  the 
in  the  path  both  mental  hazards  and  seemingly 
decadent.  Institutions  to  barricade  the  way      E 
bat.   the   enemy  defends   his   vulnerable   poeitlo^ 
of  remote  social  control.     Unscrupulous  and 
predatory   practices,   he   appears   In   the   light 
robed  in  raiment  of  righteousness.     Defiant 
tects  and  perpetuates  his  uneconomic. 
of    life    by    powerful    propaganda    and    by 
publicity.  „    ,^ 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall   know  them.      The 
yielded    many    evU    fruits.      Mercenary 
racketeers,  everywhere  abound.     Nonproductive 
the   highways   and   byways   of   modem   life 
marts  of  trade  and  they  center  their  expropnai.. 
labors   of   thope   who   toll.     They   have    devised 
Street  and  in  La  Salle  Street  to  exploit  the  w 
to  swindle  the  general  pubUc.     They  gamble  in 
and  In  the   necessities  of  life.     These  evil  thii 
name  of  big  business.     They  crave  respectabUlty 
eoin. 
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Our  courts  have  consistently  condemned  stoc 
▼Igorous  terms  Yet  thest  gambling  racketee; 
these  adverse  decisions  as  "sterile  progeny  of 
to  fool  the  courts  through  the  unscrupulous 
lawyers,  they  now  seek  to  fool  the  public  »^"-"' 
of  publicists  and  the  purchase  of  pseudc 
o\ir  schools  ar.d  colleges  with  their  pernicious 

Speaking  specifically  now  of  the  futures  ~- 
Board  of  Trade,  it  is  needless  here  to  enter 
■Ion  of  the   law.     The  subject  of  futvires  trac 
annotf.ted  in  volume  83  of  American  Law  Repcr 
A.  L.  R.  522).  following  two  decisions  reporte  1 
512  of  the  same  volume.    The  decision  reported 
last   word   of   the   United   States   Supreme   C 
The  decision  reported  at  page  512  is  the  last 
Court  of  Illinois.     It  will  suffice,  for  the  preset  t 
an  excerpt   from   another  decision  of   the   111"*'' 
(Cotbran  r.  Ellis.  126  ni.  49«.  500) .  as  foUows 

'"It   is  not   only  contrary  to  public  policy, 
a  crime   against   the   State,   a   crime   against 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  a  crime  agalr^t 
and  a  crime  against  all  legitimate  trade  and 
<rf  gambling  has   become  emphatically  and 
tional  sin.     In  its  proportions  and  extent  It 
Its   pemlclotis   and   rrilnous   consequences    it 
Clothed   with   respectability,   and   entrenched 
power,  it  submits  to  no  restraint  and  defies  " 
and  man.     With  despotic  power  It  levies  t 
and  professions.    Its  votaries  and  patrons  are 
class  of  society.     Through  Its  Instrumentality 
and  demand  have  been  reversed,  and  the  n 
amount  of  money  Its  manipulators  can  bring 

These  racketeering  gamblers  have  many 
seems   to   be   a  community    of    interest    - 
buslnen  who  are  motivated  by  the  profit 
case  of  birds  of  a  feather  that  flock  together— a 
my  racket  and  1 11  boost  yours." 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  seldom  sit  In 
Ing  eulogistic  resolutions  recognizing  "the 
formed  by  futures  markets  In  the  organized 
agricultural  and  Industrial  products."  and 
mental  interference  with  futures  trading." 

Those  who  own  and   operate  the  futures 
pense  in  propagandizing  the  public  and   In 
jHvasvu'e  against  those  who  oppose  their  j 
that  plentiful  propaganda,  ably  prepared,  is  s 
be  most  effective.     The  public  relations  co; — 
Board  of  Trade  made  report  that  for  the 
months   of   1936   there  were   printed   7  board 
national  publications.  217  stories  in  pictorials, 
papers,  and  3,401  stories  In  newspapers      '^^'- 
f ollowa : 

"There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cuppings)  will  exceed  1929  In  every  partlcvUai 
oomfnrlsons  can  be  made. 
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"The  importance  of  this  record  to  the  welfi^re  of  the  exchange 
lies  In  the  fact  that  more  than  2.300  of  the  3  401  published  news- 
paper stories  appeared  in  ttie  trrain-producing  area  on  which  our 
publicity  efforts  are  centered  " 

The  June  12  1937.  i.ssue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  carried 
such  a  oropa'^anda  sT.-;n-  Wheat  Madnes.s.  by  Marc  A.  Rose  Ne!th°r 
Mr  Rc'se  nor  the  edrx»r  wa^  wi:iir.£,'  to  correct  any  of  the  CTOBi 
inaccuracies  of  that  article.  In  the  May  1937  i.s.sue  of  Rural 
Progress  a  propaganda  sheet  that  is  di.--tributed  by  the  millions 
of  copies  gratuitouslv,  through  the  mails,  to  the  fanners  of  the 
Middle  West  appeared  a  similar  article.  Bulls  and  Breadbasket. 
I>r  Glenn  Frank,  who  now  "fronts"  for  that  magazine,  has  with- 
held his  conseut  to  the  publication  of  a  ^tory  on  the  farmers'  side 

of  the  question. 

unde.isti.nd:no  the  m.^rket 

In  no  field  of  human  a<n.vity  has  .ecientiflc  rpRearch  been  less  In 
evidence  than  in  the  field  of  atTicultural  marketing  It  is  a  field 
of  study  of  vital  import  not  alone  to  the  farmers,  as  producers, 
but  also  to  the  whole  people  as  consumers.  Our  pastors  end  pro- 
fessors, as  well  as  our  editors,  seem  d!K[><ised  to  .-^hy  off  from  an 
impartial,  scientific  studv  of  this  que.stion  Are  the  American  peo- 
ple to  be  given  to  understand  that  scholarship  is  ready  to  turn 
tall,  that  science  is  rtady  to  clofee  its  eyes  and  ears  upon  the 
slightest  sign  shown  by  the  economic  masters  of  our  lives'"  Are  we 
to  understand  that  the  Congress  hastened  to  adjourn  without 
enacting  anv  general  farm  lesisUtlon  because  our  legislatorK  are 
ignorant  of 'the  fimdamental  facts  cf  their  problem,  or  borau5e 
they  are  fearful  of  the  eiX)nom:c  powers  that  be'  Or  have  their 
miads  been  po:sr>ned  and  confus<'d  by  lung  contact  with  tlie 
abominable  standards  of  ethics  of  the  profit  system'' 

Tlie  problem  of  the  orderly  marketing  of  grain  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult of  solution  than  are  other  problems  which  our  learned  schol- 
ars   and    doctors    eilectively    attack    with    zest.      Why.    then,    this 
conspiracy    of    silence   where    the    futures   market    of    the    Chicago 
Board   of   Trade   seems   to  be   involved?      Every   man,   woman,   and 
chiild  has  dailv   e.xpertence   in  the   making  and   taecutlon  cl   con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  necessities  of  life,  if  not  for 
the  luxuries      The  purchase  of  a  pair  of  shoes  involves  the  making 
and  execution  of  a  contract  of  sale — not  a  written  contract,  to  be 
pure,  taut  a  contract,  nonethele.ss,  in  which  all  of  the  essential  ele- 
m.en-s  of  a  contra-t  are  present      The  purcha.se  and  sale  of  wheat, 
wholesale  or  retail,  is  no  more   mtricate  or  di.'Qcult  to  understand 
than  IS  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bread  or  candy.    It  is  only  the  flc- 
tiUous   market   for    futures    tradmg    that    seems    to    enshroud    the 
subject   and   obsciu-e    it   in   myTstery      The   plain,   simple,   everyday 
transactions  of  hone.st  men  are   not  difficult  to  understand      It   is 
the  crooked  and  devious  device  that  is  difficult  to  decipher. 

Grain  futures  trading  Is  a  parasitical  overgrowth  on  the  body  of 
the  grain  trade  Trie  subject  of  futures  trading  has  been  delib- 
erately camouflaged  with  such  effect,  by  means  of  clever  board-of- 
trade  propagarda,  that  our  wise  men.  our  statesmen,  our  scientists, 
our  researchers  either  credulously,  without  Investigation,  accept 
propaganda  for  fact  or  they  throw  up  their  hands  and  confess  that 
the  subject  ;s  too  deep  for  them. 

OrERATING    IN    "yTTTrRES" 

Grain  futures  contract  market  is  a  market  for  the  buying  and 
selling  cf  grain  futures  contracts — not  for  the  buying  and  selling 
of  grain  A  futures  contract  is  a  betting  contract  concerninc  the 
future  fluctuation  of  price  quotations  of  the  futures  market  ticker 
tape  There  is  no  future.^  market  attached  to  the  industrial 
market  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  manufacturer  would  consent 
to  the  idea  of  the  tixmg  of  the  price  of  his  product  by  means  of 
the  crazy  fluctuation  of  a  ticker  tape  manipulated  by  a  bunch 
of  gamblers.  The  manufacturer  fixes  his  own  selling  price,  if  you 
pkase 

It  is  said  that  th^  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is  the  b;':jgest  grain 
miarket  In  the  world  This  is  not  the  fact  The  truth  is  that,  as 
a  market  for  the  actual  merchandising  of  actual  grain.  Chicago 
stands  -ixth  or  seventh  down  'he  list  of  United  States  gruri  mar- 
kets. Mmneapoiis  is  tne  biggest  grain  m^arket  in  the  United  St:itis. 
The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  merchandises  less  wheat  than  doos  the 
'  Hutchinson  iKans  )  Board  cf  Trade  Grain  is  bought,  sold,  and 
delivered  in  the  cash  :  merchandise )  market — not  in  the  futures 
market. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Tradp  and  the  Chicago  Open  Board  cf 
Ttade  constitute  the  biggest  futures  contract  market  in  the  world 
tnot  the  biggest  grain  market),  handling  about  90  percent  of  the 
total  volume  of  gruin-futurts  trading  in  the  Unit'Hl  States.  Wheat- 
fotures  contracts,  for  example,  are  also  bought  and  sold  on  the; 
grain  exchanges  in  Duluth.  Kansas  City.  Minneapolis  Milwaukee, 
Portland.  Seattle,  St  Louis,  and  San  Francisco.  These  other  fu- 
tures markets  are.  in  effect,  subsidiaries  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  and  they  handle  all  told,  a  very  small  volume  cf  trading  In 
ftitures  contracts  Most  of  the  business  of  these  other  exchanges 
is  gram  trading — not  fu'ures  trading  When  one  speaks  ct  the 
gram-futures  m.arket.  therefore,  lie  speaks  of  the  Ch  cago  Board  of 
Trade  and  of  its  little  brother,  the  Oiicago  Open  Board  of  Trade. 
The  latter  handles  no  .-ictual  eratn  at  all- -nothing  but  futures 
contracts.  The  former  hand.es  a  comparatively  .sm.all  amount  of 
actual  grain  and  a  very  large  amount  of  futures  contracts 

It  is  important  to  keep  clearly  m  mind  this  ditt.nction  between 
the  grain  market  and  the  futures  contract  market  Not  a  single 
bushel  of  grain  Is  ever  sold  in  the  gram  pits  — nothing  but  grain- 
futures  contract^.  Conversely,  not  a  single  futures  contract  is  ever 
sold  at  the  grain-sample  tables — nothing  but  grain  Tlie  volume 
of  grain  trading  done  at  the  sample  tables  of  the  Chicago  Board 
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of  Trade  is  so  small  that  they  never  bother  to  mark  up  the  sales  on 
the  board.  The  board  is  reserved  exclusively  for  recording  transac- 
tions in  futures  contracts  conducted  in  the  trading  pits — the  wheat 
pit  (wheat -futures  pit),  corn  pit  ( corn -futures  pit) .  etc. 

The  real  work  of  marketing  wheat,  fcur  example,  does  not  depend 
on  the  existence  of  the  futvires  market,  which  first  was  devised 
about  70  years  ago.  Wheat  has  been  marketed  for  many  centuries 
without  a  futures  market,  and  wheat  will  continue  to  be  marketed 
long  after  the  futures  market  shall  have  passed  away.  The  futures 
market  automatically  faded  out  of  the  picture  during  the  World 
War,  when  the  Government  stabilized  prices.  The  futures  market 
depends  for  its  existence  upon  continual  fluctuation  of  prices.  Just 
as  betting  at  the  roulette  table  depends  upon  movement  of  the 
wheel. 

DKTAILS    or    THE    GRAIN    TRADE 

There  are  things,  other  than  the  futures  market,  upon  which 
the  grain  trade  does  depend.  There  are  scattered  throughout  this 
country  over  3,500  flour  mills  with  a  daily  capacity  of  800.575 
barrels  of  flour.  There  are  grain  elevators  every  mile  or  two  along 
railroad  rights-of-way  In  the  grain  area,  and  grain  buyers  are 
everywhere.  There  are  unorganized  grain  exchanges  In  19  cities. 
There  are  organized  grain  exchanges  In  28  other  cities.  Including 
Chicago.  There  are  enormous  terminal  elevators  and  warehouses 
In  all  of  the  large  cities  There  are  local,  regional,  and  national 
farmers'  cooperative  selling  societies,  rapidly  growing  Into  control 
of  the  farmers'  markets.  And  there  is  bitter  conflict,  inevitably, 
between  the  farmers'  cooperative  marketing  societies  and  the  busi- 
ness of  gambling  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  of  farm  products. 
It  is  said  that  a  grain  futures  contract  market  Is  a  market  for 
the  future  delivery  of  grain.  That  is  not  the  fact.  The  truth  is 
that  less  than  one-half  of  1  jiercent  of  the  volume  of  wheat  fu- 
tures contracts,  for  example,  restilts  in  delivery  of  either  wheat  or 
warehouse  receipts  for  wheat.  Such  deliveries,  when  made,  are 
not  made  in  the  futures  market,  but  In  the  cash  (merchandise) 
market.  No  deliveries  are  ever  made  except  in  the  cash  market, 
either  present  (spot)  delivery  or  future  (to  arrive)  delivery.  Rep- 
resenting the  grain  futures  contract  market  as  a  market  for  the 
future  delivery  of  grain  is  a  brazen  fraud  not  alone  upon  grain 
producers  but  also  upon  the  entire  American  public. 

Futures  trading  in  May  wheat  futures  contracts  runs  for  a 
period  of  about  8  months  prior  to  May  and  during  all  of  May  but 
the  last  three  business  da]ra.  when  trading  in  May  futures  is  sus- 
pended. The  same  is  true  of  trading  in  July  wheat  futures.  Sep- 
tember wheat  futures,  and  December  wheat  futures.  For  May 
wheat  futures,  for  example,  May  is  said  to  be  "delivery  month." 
The  last  3  business  days  of  May  are  said  to  be  "delivery  days.  " 
That  does  not  mean  that  deliveries  of  wheat  must  be  made  dvirlng 
May.  It  means  that  no  deliveries  under  May  wheat  futiires  con- 
tracts shall  be  permitted  to  be  made  except  during  May,  and  then 
only  at  the  seller's  option.  Deliveries  made  on  1  of  the  3 
"delivery  days  "  are  not  future  deliveries,  but  spot  deliveries,  made, 
if  at  all,  In  the  cash  market  under  the  most  difficult  requirements 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The 
futures  market  is  closed  on  those  3  days,  so  far  as  May  wheat 
futures  trading   is  concerned. 

What  actually  happens  Is  that  one  who.  in  November,  for  ex- 
ample, buys  or  sells  a  May  wheat  futures  contract  expects  to  close 
out  his  contract  before  he  may  be  called  upon  to  make  or  to  take 
delivery.  He  knows  that  there  can  be  no  deliveries  in  November, 
December,  January,  February,  March,  or  April.  During  those 
months  he  is  absolutely  safe  to  play  the  May  wheat  ftrtures  market 
to  his  heart's  content  without  running  any  risk  of  having  to  make 
oi  to  take  delivery.  If  he  Is  on  the  short  side  of  the  market,  he 
can  continue  his  trading  In  May  futures  with  equal  safety  up 
until  near  the  end  of  May.  During  all  of  this  time,  particularly 
during  that  period  prior  to  May,  he  may  be  in  and  out  of  the 
market,  buying  and  selling  May  futures  contracts,  a  hundred  times, 
in  and  out  of  the  market  several  times  a  day.  for  that  matter; 
and  then  he  suddenly  switches  his  operations  to  July  or  to  Sep- 
tember or  to  December  futtires  contracts.  Seldom  is  he  caught 
during  "delivery  mraith"  with  an  unclosed  contract  on  his  hands. 
He  has  been  an  active  trader  in  the  futures  market,  but  he  has 
not  made  or  taken,  or  Intended  to  make  or  to  take,  any  delivery 
of  any  grain.  The  only  way  he  can  make  delivery,  if  he  should 
care  to  do  so.  Is  to  convert  his  futures  contract  into  a  cash  (mer- 
chandise) contract.  The  futures  contract  is  a  gambling  contract, 
pure  and  simple. 

trrVCl    TJPON    MILLERS 

It  is  said  that  the  futures  market  serves  a  useful  purpose  In 
providing  facilities  to  millers,  elevator  men.  and  other  handlers 
of  grain  to  hedge  against  loss  from  fluctuation  of  market  prices. 
That  is  not  the  fact.  The  truth  is  that  It  Is  the  fluctuations 
caused  by  the  futures  market  that  makes  the  miller  feel  that  It  Is 
necessary  for  him  to  go  Into  the  futures  market  and  bet  that 
the  market  wUl  move  In  the  direction  in  which  he  hopes  It  wlU 

not  move. 

As  a  businessman,  the  miller  prefers  to  buy  his  wheat  in  a 
fairly  stable  market.  He  does  not  like  speculation  or  gambling,  as 
a  business  proposition.  The  futures  market  came  first  and  hedg- 
ing came  second,  in  point  of  historical  development.  When  the 
mUler  saw  what  the  futures  market  was  doing  to  the  price  of  the 
product  he  had  bought  In  good  faith  as  raw  material  to  be 
manufactured  Into  flour,  he  went  into  the  futures  market  himself 
to  stabilize  the  value  of  the  Investment  he  had  made  In  the  cash 
market.  He  feared  the  "bears "  would  hammer  down  the  price 
after  he  had  made  hla  Investment  In  cash  wheat  azxi  before  he 


sold  the  finished  product  as  floxir.  Accordingly,  he  went  Into  the 
futures  market  and  sold  short,  betting  that  the  price  would 
decline,  as  he  feared  it  would  but  hoped  it  would  not  He  sold 
short,  as  every  other  seller  of  a  futures  contract  sells  short,  because 
he  had  no  Intention  whatever  of  delivering  his  cash  wheat  In 
settlement  of  his  futtu-es  contract.  That  would,  indeeed.  be  a  silly 
thing  for  him  to  do.  His  paramount  purpose  is  to  mill  that  wheat 
into  flour  for  his  customers  Millers  do  not  buy  or  sell  actual 
wheat  In  the  futures  market  any  more  than  speculators  do.  Both 
speculators  and  hedgcrs  do  the  same  thing  in  the  futures  market. 
They  buy  and  sell  betting  contracts — nothing  else.  They  do  not 
buy  and  sell  grain  In  the  grain  futures  market  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly  that  all  sellers  In  the  fut\ires  market, 
both  hedgers  and  speculators,  are  short  sellers.  All  sales  in  the 
futures  market  are  short  sales.  K  all  sellers  sell  short,  what,  then. 
do  buyers  buy?  They  buy  a  chance — a  lottery  ticket,  that  is  all 
they  buy. 

SOCIAL     WASTAGE    OF    ACCKPTn)     PROCEDURES 

The  study  of  the  futures  contract  market  Is  not  merely  an 
academic  diversion.  It  has  vital  Implications  of  vast  economic 
and  ethical  value.  Tlirough  bold  audacity  and  brazen  effrontery 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  taught  tlie  people  of  this  Nation 
to  accept  falsehood  for  fact,  to  believe  that  gambling  greed  for 
unearned  gain  Is  virtue  rather  than  vice,  and  to  hop«  for  a  solu- 
tion of  serious  economic  problems  by  simply  letting  well  enough 
alone. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  play  the  wrong  side  of  the  futures 
market  lose  $2,000,000,000  per  annum  and  add  that  much  to  the 
war  chest  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  despoil  the  people 
and  to  block  every  avenue  of  social  and  economic  progress.  These 
losses  represent  the  margin  or  wager  money  of  the  unlucky  victims 
of  a  crooked  skin  game.  Those  losses  do  not  take  into  account 
the  $100,000,000  paid  each  year  In  brokers'  commissions  by  both 
the  winners  and  the  losers. 

Neither  do  those  losses  take  Into  account  the  loss  suffered  by 
the  farmers  in  the  sale  of  their  crops  at  prtc»s  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Futures  prices  are  not  directly  related  to  cash  price*, 
but  they  do  have  an  indirect,  psychological  influence  on  cash 
prices.  Futures  price  quotations  are  usually  lower  than  cash 
prices  paid  for  actual  wheat  as  merchandise.  They  set  the  pace 
downward. 

By  persistent  repetition  of  their  extravagant  though  false  claims 
to  righteous  rectitude  as  businessmen,  these  well-groomed  gam- 
blers of  La  Salle  Street  have  profoundly  affected  the  people  to 
their  htirt.  A  serious  study  of  the  economic  and  ethical  aspects 
of  futures  trading  will  amply  exemplify  the  harmful  character 
of  the  entire  profit  system  Educators,  as  well  as  farmers,  have 
a  great  stake  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  futures  trading. 
The  very  existence  of  this  problem  Is  a  challenge  to  the  exercise 
of  their  proper  function  by  our  educational  leaders  The  solution 
of  this  problem  also  means  dollars  and  cents  added  to  the  pay 
checks  of  our  teachers.  The  bUllons  of  dollars  that  go  each  year 
into  the  bank  accounts  of  grain  and  cotton  gamblers  and  other 
nonproduclng  parasites  of  their  ilk  ought,  by  all  that  is  good 
and  holy,  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  render  useful 
service  to  society.  None  are  more  worthy  of  their  hire  than  are 
our  teachers,  and  few  fare  so  ill. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  great  spiritual  and  material  gain 
in  store  ufxin  the  proper  solution  of  this  problem.  Here  is  a  key 
log  in  a  serious  log  Jam  that  blocks  the  stream  of  progress.  Here 
is  a  challenge  to  the  intelligence  and  to  the  honesty  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  leaders  of  our  people. 

Ernest  D.  MAcDotrOALL. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  more  time 
than  I  had  expected.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  the  farmers  for  the  amount  of  their  products  used 
for  home  consumption.  In  the  substitute  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lei;]  there  are 
many  good  features.  If  he  would  include  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion feature  instead  of  the  parity  feature,  which  he  does  in- 
clude in  his  proposal,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  much  better. 
I  suggested  in  committee  the  other  day  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  pending  measure  that  if  parity  was  the  goal  to  be 
reached  in  this  meastire  and  we  did  not  have  money  enough 
to  reach  it,  and  could  not  hope  to  get  money  enough  to  reach 
it,  why  not  change  the  bill  to  fix  the  price  at  parity,  and  pay 
the  parity  price  figured  out  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  portion  of  these  products  used  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States?  That  would  do  away  with 
any  appropriation  to  carry  out  that  feature  of  the  bill. 
That  would  do  away  with  the  uncertainty  that  the  farmers 
are  not  going  to  get  parity  because  we  are  not  going  to  have 
enough  money  to  make  up  the  difference  to  get  paiity  price 
To  peg  the  price  at  parity  would  be  a  great  deal  better  than 
the  present  bill  provides. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life,  and  I 
have  wondered  why  the  grain  exchanges  and  the  cotton  ex- 
changes have  so  much  weight  and  authority,  and  so  much  in- 
fluence.   I  have  wondered  about  it  all  these  years  and  I  am 
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still  wondering  about  It.    Several  times 
Member  of  this  body  we  have  voted  on 
grain  exchanges  and  cotton  exchanges  out  ol 
business.    That  would  eliminate  to  a  great 
bling  element  in  the  cotton  and  grain 
not  been  able  to  get  votes  enough  to  do  it 
able  to  get  the  cost-of -production  provision 
If  the  cost-of-production  provision  were  put 
it  would  fix  the  price  for  the  amount  of 
for  American  consumption  based  on  cost 
fair  profit.    What  would  that  mean?    It 
as  it  did  during  th2  World  War,  when  the 
the  price  of  wheat.    The  grain  exchanges 
during  that  period.    The  price  of  cotton  was 
Immense  amount  of  money  was  made  by 
cotton  exchanges  during  the  war  period, 
changes  went  out  of  business,  they  folded 
could  not  continue  when  the  Government 
wheat. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  wondering,  and  I 
fanners  throughout  this  Nation  are 
we  cannot  get  a  cost-of-production 
bill.    Is  it  because  the  grain  gamblers  anc 
blcrs  and  their  friends  are  too  strong? 
ever  anything  is  said  against  the  grain 
cotton  exchanges  a  great  deal  of  oppositiob 
resentatives  of  the  banking  interests  object 
be  friendly  to  the  grain  exchanges  and  the 
Representatives  of  the  big  insurance 
many  manufacturers,  and  many  others 
prtvately  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
market,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  straigh 
which  can  be  quoted,  they  back  up  and 
qfuote  me."    They  are  afraid  of  the 
changes.    Is  it  possible  that  this  great 
is  afraid   erf   the  grain  and  the  cotton 
stock  gamblers? 

I  was  not  going  to  say  anjrthing  about 
but  I  think  the  stock  market  is  just 
grain  market  and  the  cotton  market.    I 
everyone  else  can,  that  in  1929,  by  the 
of  the  stock  exchange  and  Wall  Street 
sands  and  thousands  of  people  lost  ever^ 
ment  they  had  and  went  broke,  while  a 
least,  comparatively  few,  of  those  stock 
they  might  be  called — I  call  them  gamblfer; 
and  millions  of  dollars.     The  article  frcpi 
states  that  those  people  who  bet  wrong  on 
lose  $2,000,000,000  each  year  and  the 
that  much  money. 

On  the  stock   market   the  value   of 
about  $30,000,000,000  in  1929.  in  about 
the  people  lost  that  $30,000,000,000  and 
bet  right  made  $30,000,000,000  at  that 
of  the  greatest  crashes  we  have  ever 
States.    The  newspapers  say  another  crakh 
Is  our  Government  afraid  to  deal  with 
the  stock  market?    Are  we  afraid  to  dea 
on  the  wheat   market?    Are  we  afraid 
gamblers  on  the  cotton  market? 
own  conclusions.    I  have  mine. 

Are  we  afraid  in  this  bill  to  write  a 
cost  of  jM-oduction  to  the  producers   of 
cotton  because  It  would  fix  smd  dete 
received  for  our  domestic  consumption 
IHXxiuction?    Are  we  afraid  to  do  that? 
the  farmer  is  entitled  to  cost  of 
cost  of  production  if  he  is  going  to 
It  to  him?    It  is  not  done,  because  it 
exchange  and  the  cotton  exchange  out 
it  would  put  out  of  business  those  gamblers 
in  food  products  and  the  necessities  of 
must  have  in  order  to  live.    The 
afraid  to  curb  that  group  of  gamblers. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  why  It  Is, 
tfalng  rotten  in  Denmark."    I  should  like 
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U  anyone  who  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  pending  bill 
can  answer  the  question  I  should  like  to  have  it  answered. 
I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  a 
member  of  the  farm  bureau  or  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  or  who  he  is.  Why  is  it  we  cannot 
have  for  those  products  Uf.ed  for  home  con.suinpt.irii  a  fixed 
price  that  will  give  the  American  farmer  at  lt'a:-i  cost  of 
production  and  a  fair  profit  for  the  amount  he  raises  for 
such  consumption  and  will  protect  him  and  puarantee  him 
a  little  profit? 

I  have  another  article  to  which  I  wish  to  rffer  bricny.  It 
wa-s  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  I  am  going  to  refer 
to  itt  only  because  it  states  a  fact.  The  Chicar:o  Tribune  has 
been  one  of  the  standpat  Republican  ntw  papers  in  Chicago 
that  I  have  criticized.  In  North  Dakota  we  are  nonpartisan 
and  we  have  been  free  to  criticize  any  party  that  we  think 
vtTOng,  regardless  of  the  label  it  may  btur.  I  have  been 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  because  it  is  the  dominant 
party  in  North  Dakota,  but  elected  with  the  rndnrsement  of 
the  Nonpavti;an  League.  In  fact,  the  Nonpcirtisan  League 
put  me  in  politics. 

In  an  article  pubUshed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  October 
10  it  is  said: 

Iinports  cost  farmer  home  market. 

The  article  states  that  the  imports  of  agricultural  products 
coming  in  during  the  last  year  would  require  30,000.000  acres 
of  farm  lands  to  produce  It  would  require  30,000.000  acres 
of  land  to  produce  the  products  which  have  come  into  the 
United  States  during  the  last  year  from  foreign  countries. 
OJ  coiirse,  we  had  a  drought  last  year,  and  there  was  a  short- 
age of  some  of  those  products,  but  a  <reat  many  of  the  out- 
side products  came  in  and  are  comin?  in  now. 

We  had  a  large  crop  of  potati^s  this  year,  and  in  North 

Dakota  we  were  selling  United  States  No.  1  potatoes  for  15 

cejnts  a  bushel.     They  were  properly  graded,  too.     Only  la.st 

week  a  cargo  of  potatoes  was  brought  in  on  a  foreign  ship 

from  northeastern  Canada  to  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  seed  potatoes, 

1  certified  seed.    They  come  in  direct  competition  with  the 

j  certified  seed  raised  in  my  own  State,  as  well  as  in  Maine, 

Michigan,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  other  States  where  certified 

seed  potatoes  are  raised.     We  raise  certified  seed  potatoes 

and  sell  them  in  the  South  because  they  grow  better  than  the 

\  seed  potatoes  produced  in  the  South.     In  the  past  we  have 

had  in  the  South  a  good  market,  but  now  seed  potatoes  are 

coming  in  from  Canada  and  are  u.sed  in  Florida,  while  just 

before  the  ground  froze  in  my  State  potatoes  were  being  sold 

on  the  market  for  15  cents  a  bushel 

We  cannot  compote  with  the  foreign  potatX)es  which  were 
brought  from  Canada  on  a  Scandinavian  ship  which  took 
the  potatoes  to  Florida  on  an  ocean  rate.  I  was  told  by  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  one  of  the  potato-producing 
States  that  the  rate  was  about  10  cents  a  hundred.  That  is 
all  they  paid  for  shipping  potatoes  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
It  costs  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  cents  a  hundred  to  ship 
by  rail  from  North  Dakota  to  Florida.  It  costs  the  potato 
growers  of  Maine  shipping  by  coastwise  vessels  about  30  cents 
a  hundred. 

We  cannot  compete  with  the  Canadian  potatoes:  the  po- 
tato growers  in  Maine,  right  across  the  Canadian  line,  can- 
not compete  with  them,  and  yet  those  Canadian  potatoes 
are  coming  in  at  a  reduced  tanfl'  rate  under  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreement.  If  there  is  anything  about  that  recipro- 
aal  trade  agreement  that  is  beneficial  to  the  farmers  I  should 
like  to  know  what  it  is.  That  is  one  New  Deal  measure 
against  which  I  voted  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  did. 
1  voted  against  its  extension  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  because,  as  I  said  then  and  now  repeat,  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  have  made  the  American  farmer  the 
goat,  and  the  result  is  that  farm  products  are  being  brought 
in  from  foreign  countries  at  reduced  prices  in  direct  com- 
petition with  our  products  in  trade  for  manufactured  goods. 
The  manufacturers  do  not  need  help  half  so  much  as  do 
the  farmers.  The  manufacturer  can  fix  his  own  price  for 
his  product  and  he  does  fix  it.  If  he  produces  a  surplus 
What  does  he  do?    He  has  two  prices,  just  as  we  would  like  to 
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have  in  this  control  of  surplus  bill.     We  should  have  two 
prices  for  the  farmer  as  well  as  for  the  manufacturer. 

I  remember  a  former  Representative  in  Congress  from 
my  home  State  years  ago,  a  Scandinavian,  who  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  While  he  was  in  the  House 
he  made  a  trip  to  Norway,  to  his  old  home  community. 
While  there  he  happened  to  be  talking  with  a  farm-ma- 
chinery dealer.  The  dealer  had  a  grain  binder  that  was 
made  in  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  price  of  it  and 
was  surprised  to  find  the  price  much  less  than  he  could  buy 
the  same  kind  of  binder  for  in  North  Dakota.  The  Repre- 
sentative bought  one  of  those  binders  from  the  dealer  at 
the  regular  price  in  Norway,  shipped  it  by  local  freight 
acro.ss  the  water  to  New  York  and  by  local  rail  freight  to 
North  Dakota,  and  laid  it  down  on  his  farm  there  at  a  less 
price  than  he  could  have  bought  it  for  at  home. 

Why?     Because  the  Harvester  Co,  had  a  surplus  that  year. 
At  home  they  charged  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  good 
fair   profit   and   got  it.    Anyone  wanting   a   binder   in  the 
United  States  had  to  pay  that  price  or  go  without  a  binder. 
But  the  company  had  a  surplus  and  shipped  that  surplus 
abroad  and  sold  it  away  below  cost  of  production  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  surplus.     Remember,  they  got  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  fair  profit  for  the  binders  they  sold  in  the 
United  States.     Other  American  manufacturers  here  do  the 
same  thing.    I  remember  a  former  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Brookhart,  telling  about  a  fountain-pen  company  that  had 
a  factory  in  his  Stat«.     He  told  of  the  prices  at  which  their 
pens  sold  at  home  for  domestic   consumption.    They   sold 
at  a  price  based  on  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit, 
but  for  the  surplus  they  shipped  abroad  they  took  any  price 
they  could  get.     It  was  good  business  for  them,  but  it  seems 
that  it  is  not  good  busine.ss  for  the  farmers  to  have  cost  of 
production  plus  a  fair  profit  for  their  products  used  and 
consumed   in   the   United  States  and   to   have   the   surplus 
handled  by  the  Grovernment  through  an  ever-normal  gran- 
ary and  sold  for   whatever  price   may  be  obtained.    That 
would  control  production,  in  my  opinion,  because  automati- 
cally the  farmer  would  cut  down  production  if  he  found 
that  for  only  a  certain  percentage  of  what  he  raised  would 
there  be  a  home  market  in  which  he  could  get  a  fair  price, 
and  that  the  remainder  would  be  sold  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction.    He  would  naturally  cut  down  to  somewhere  near 
what  would  be  used  for  home  consumption. 

I  hope  before  the  discussion  is  concluded  that  something 
along  that  line  will  be  offered  in  the  way  of  an  amendment 
and  that  there  will  be  a  fair  discussion  of  that  feature  before 
the  final  vote  is  taken.  I  know  that  if  the  farmers,  even  those 
who  came  out  definitely  in  favor  of  the  so-called  ever-normal- 
granary  bill,  had  had  the  proposal  put  to  them  whether  they 
did  not  think  they  should  have  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair 
profit,  they  would  invariably  answer,  "Yes."  Some  were 
afraid  they  could  not  get  it.  They  had  been  told  many  times 
they  could  not  get  it,  that  it  was  imfair. 

I  read  from  the  platforms  showing  that  both  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  Republican  Party  had  gone  on  record 
tune  after  time  in  their  platforms  saying  that  they  wanted 
to  put  the  farmer  on  a  parity  with  industry— yes,  on  a  parity 
with  industry.  Industry  gets  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair 
profit  for  the  products  sold  at  home  and  then  if  there  is  a 
surplus  it  is  exported:  and  when  they  export  any  of  their 
products  they  take  whatever  price  they  can  get.  We  ought 
to  have  some  such  provision  for  the  farmer.  I  hope  that 
before  the  debate  is  closed  or  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
is  concluded  a  substitute  will  be  offered  based  on  cost  of 
production  for  the  amount  used  for  home  consumption  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.    Certainly. 

Mr  POPE.    The  Senator  referred  to  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  LexI.    I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  understands,  as  I  do,  that  that  does  not  provide  for 
cost  of  production? 
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Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  said  I  hoped  it  would  be  amended  to 
include  it  or  that  I  thought  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  so 
amended. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  merely  provides  for  parity  price,  and  then 
in  the  event  there  is  not  suflBcient  money  to  pay  the  parity 
price  only  a  pro  rata  part  would  be  paid.  Tlie  Senator  indi- 
cated a  few  minutes  ago  it  is  not  likely  additional  money 
over  the  $500,000,000  will  be  provided.  If  that  be  true,  then 
just  what  additional  good  would  such  a  bill  do  toward 
reaching  parity  price  or  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    The  Senator  is  referring  to  the  sut)stitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 
Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  There  are  some  other  features  of  that 
substitute  which  I  think  are  very  good. 

Mr.  POPE.  Does  the  Senator  refer  to  graduated  pay- 
ments? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Yes:  I  think  that  provision  should  be  in- 
cluded in  whatever  bill  we  pass. 

Mr,  POPE.  If  there  is  no  value  in  the  substitute  other 
than  the  provision  for  graduated  payments,  could  not  that 
be  covered  by  amending  the  Soil  Conservation  Act? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  think  there  are  more  good  features  than 
that.  I  read  the  substitute  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  heard  his  explanation  of  it.  I  will  let  him  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  LEE.  One  great  advantage  of  the  substitute  is  that 
it  does  not  provide  for  crop  control  and  coercive  reduction 
as  is  provided  in  the  committee  bill.  That  is  very  offensive 
to  the  farmers.  Some  of  them  may  have  agreed  to  it.  but 
if  they  did  it  was  because  they  understood  it  was  that  or 
nothing  else. 

The  substitute  has  the  advantage  also,  may  I  point  out. 
of  not  cutting  off  our  foreign  markets.  It  provides  in  effect 
the  same  principle  as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  men- 
tioned with  respect  to  a  two-price  system.  While  it  is  really 
a  one-price  measure,  yet  in  effect  it  provides  for  the  two- 
price  system  by  giving  the  farmer  a  bounty  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  what  he  receives  and  what  he  should 
receive  if  he  got  parity.  One  of  the  Senators  in  charge  of 
the  bill  called  that  a  dole,  a  gift. 

It  is  not  a  dole.  It  is  not  a  gift.  It  is  simply  a  payment 
of  the  balance  due  that  we  owe  the  farmer  for  what  wc  are 
eating  that  he  is  producing  below  what  it  costs  him  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  Senator's  views  are  that  the  balance  is  against 
the  farmer,  that  the  tariff  gives  the  manufacturer  an  eco- 
nomic advantage,  and  that  the  farmer  is  not  receiving  what 
he  should  for  what  we  are  eating  and  wearing.  The  pay- 
ment I  propose  would  not  be  a  dole.  It  would  not  be  a  gift. 
Shame  on  those  who  say  it  would  be  a  dole  when  it  would 
simply  pay  a  back  debt,  the  rest  of  what  we  owe  the  farmer 
for  what  he  has  produced  for  us,  that  we  are  eating  and 
wearing  in  this  country. 

That  is  one  of  the  advantages  the  substitute  bill  would 
have,  because  it  would  equalize  that  economic  advantage; 
but  the  greatest  advantage  it  would  have  over  the  committee 
bill  is  that  it  would  not  cut  off  our  export  trade,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  committee  bill  would  do. 

Mr.   McGILL.     Mr.   President,   will   the   Senator   yield   at 

that  point?  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does    the    Senator    from 
North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     Yes. 

Mr.   McGILL.    I   shotild   like  to   inquire   of   the   Senator 
from  Oklahoma  if  he  does  not  believe  we  are  selling  on  the 
export  market  all  the  wheat  and  cotton  the  foreign  market 
will  take  at  this  time. 
Mr.  LEE.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Why  do  we  not  sell  more,  then?    Wc  have 
the  wheat  for  sale.    We  are  ready  to  sell  it.    The  farmers 
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«re  willli*  to  sen  It  on  the  export  market;  fod  I  believe  the 
truth  is  the  export  niarket  will  not  take  it. 

Mr.   LEE.    The   reason   is   because   whei 
Jacked  up  the  price  by  crop  control,  we  lost 
and  when  a  customer  Is  once  lost  it  is  pretts 

beck. 

Mr.  McQILL-    The  Senator  seems  to  tlpik  his  bill  will 
gu&rantee  getting  back  an  export  market 
250.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  in  this  countrir  today  ready  to 
go  on  the  export  market  if  the  export  marl  et  will  take  it 

Mr.  LEE.    And  if  the  farmer  had  a  fair  i^rlce  for  the  part 


position  to  lower 
competitor,  and 
then  regain  the 
in  cotton.    The 


if  necessary.    If 


reference  to  the 

any  program  we 

remains  that  we 

OO  or  887,000.000 


we  use  in  this  covmtry.  he  would  be  in  a 

the  price  on  the  surplus  and  undersell  any 

he  would  be  willing  to  do  it;  and  we  woulc 

market   in  wheat   as  well   as   the   market 

farmer  is  ready  to  go  in  and  give  the  wirld  a  licking  on 

export  trade  if  we  will  give  him  a  fair  prio  i  for  the  part  we 

use  in  t>>M^  country,  and  put  him  In  an  a<  tvantageous  eco 

ncHnic  position  to  undersell  his  competitors 

we  do  that,  he  will  regain  that  market. 

Mr.  McGILL.  If  the  surplus  were  bougfit  on  the  export 
market,  we  should  have  no  trouble  with 
commodity  price  in  this  country.  So  far  a^ 
have  heretofore  had  is  concerned,  the  fact 
produced  in  this  coimtry  this  year  886,000, 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  had  a  90.000,000-liiishel  carry-over 
There  is  an  ample  supply  on  hand;  and  th;  export  markets. 
tf  they  will  just  buy  it.  can  have  it.  The^re  is  no  question 
but  that  the  farmers  are  ready  to  sell  It 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senaior  further  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  further  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  • 

Mr.  WIAZIER.    Yes. 

Mr.  LEE.  If  the  program  that  the  Senitor  is  sponsoring 
under  this  bill  should  go  Into  effect,  granting  for  argument's 
sake  that  it  would  raise  the  price  of  cotton  to  parity,  which 
Is  16'^  cents  a  pound,  does  the  Senator  tliink  we  could  sell 
5,000.000  bales  on  the  world  market  at  iq^r^  cents  a  pound 
next  year? 

Mr.  McGILL.    Oh.  no;  no  one  contenck  that. 

Mr.  LEE.    Does  not  the  Senator  believe,  then,  that  we 
should  lose  the  sale  of  the  5,000.000  bale: 
porting? 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  am  not  under  the  imbresslon  that  the 
bill  will  establish  any  such  price  for  cott<n  as  the  Senator 
assimies.  nor  do  I  take  the  position  that  he  bill  will  guar- 
antee parity  prices  for  any  of  the  commo<  Ities  named  in  it. 
Hie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  assumes  tha ;  If  his  substitute 
bill  should  be  enacted  into  law,  the  surplu   of  wheat  in  this 
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we   artificially 
some  customers; 
hard  to  get  him 


we  are  now  ex- 


I  take  the  posl- 
3ur  surplus  wheat 


country  could  be  sold  in  the  world  market. 

tlon  that  there  Is  nothing  today  to  prevent 

from  going  into  the  world  market  If  the  ^orld  market  will 

only  take  It. 

Mr.  FRA2:iER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  Ijhat  question  may 
be  better  argued  out  when  we  get  to  the  Senator's  substi- 
tute. 

I  pnxnised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
JoHmoHl. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cdando.  Mr.  Presid  mt.  tn  connection 
with  the  statement  Just  made  by  the  Senitor  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  McOiLLl,  I  desire  to  can  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Canada  uzxierKUs  the  United  States  from  14  to  16  cents  a 
bushel.  The  Canadians  have  that  much  o '  an  advantage  in 
liverpool  over  our  producers;  and  we  can]  lot  sell  any  wheat 
on  the  liverpool  market  until  we  drop  bilow  the  14  or  16 
cents  a  bushel  advantage  that  they  hav$  over  us  on  the 
liverpool  market. 

Mr.  McQIUj.  What  the  Senator  from  Ccdorado  says  is 
eorrect;  that  is,  that  Canadian  wheat  on  t  le  Liverpool  mar- 
ket sells  at  a  better  price  than  our  wheat  ells  on  the  Liver- 
pool market.  That  is  due,  I  think,  to  our  ariff  system.  Wa 
bave  had  high  tariffs — if  that  is  a  good  e  cpression  to  use — 
tn  recent  years.  "Hie  Brttl^  Govemmeat  levies  a  tariff 
against  the  importation  of  American  wb»t,  but  levies  no 
tariff  against  its  coUmies.  and  levies  no  tariff  against  the 


importation  into  the  British  Isles  of  Canadian  wheat.    That 
Is  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  our  ability  to  sell. 

Mr.  PRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  referring  to  the  statement 
m  regard  to  Canadian  wheat.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the 
Eqxiity  Elevator  L  Trading  Co.  of  McVille.  N.  Dak.,  making 
inqairy  as  to  why  it  is  that  the  Winnipeg  wheat  market  is, 
or  was  at  that  time.  23  cents  above  the  same  grade  of  wheat 
in  Minneapolis.  I  have  kept  track  from  fme  to  time  of  the 
Winnipeg  wheat  market  during  the  pa.st  several  weeks,  and 
the  price  has  ranged  from  15  to  20  or  25  cents  a  bushel 
more  in  Winnipeg  for  the  same  grade  of  wheat  than  m  Min- 
neapolis. I  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Gram  Futures  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Thpy  wrote  back, 
after  making  some  investigations,  and  said  that  there  were 
several  reasons  for  it.  One  was  a  shortage  of  wheat  in  Can- 
ada this  year,  and  another  thing  was  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment pay  a  bounty  or  a  premium  on  Canadian  wheat 
imported  into  England,  because  it  is  from  their  own  coun- 
try and  because  of  that  premium  price  for  Canadian  wheat 
they  can  afford  to  put  their  local  price  a  little  higher  than 
they  would  otherwise  do  in  Winnipeg 

Mr.  McGILL.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  agree 
with  what  I  said  also  concerning  tariff  duties  levied  by  the 
Briitish  Government  against  our  wheat,  and  no  tariff  duty 
being  levied  against  Canadian  wheat? 

Mr.  PRAZIER.     Yes,  Mr.  President. 

1  have  here  a  number  of  letters,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
take  time  to  read  them,  bearing  on  this  farm  bill.  I  think 
I  have  expressed  the  sentiments  contained  m  the  letter  fairly 
well,  or  at  least  as  well  as  I  could.  I  have  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Talbott,  the  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers' 
Union,  that  he  made  before  our  commtttee  at  Grand  Porks. 
He  made  a  very  good  statement.  He  had  attended  an  inter- 
state conference  at  Omaha,  I  think,  a  few  days  before  that 
time,  or  a  few  weeks  before  that  time,  and  they  had  adopted 
a  program  there.     He  says,  among  other  things: 

Cost  of  production  has  always  been  otir  objftivp  in  *he  Partners' 
Union  organization,  and  the  members  of  this  ronfe'-once  group 
recommend  the  following  eight-point  legislative  program. 

But  that  is  a  part  of  our  hearing,  and  I  shall  net  take  the 
time  to  read  it.  It  is  a  very  good  eight -point  program, 
endorsing  soil  conservation,  and  so  forth:  bur  they  do  favor 
co4t  of  production,  because  that  is  what  they  have  favored 
for  years  in  the  Farmers'  Union  organi7ation 

1  desire  to  call  attention  to  just  one  more  thing. 

Mr,  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  PRAZIER.     I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Since  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
McGiLLl  has  just  indicated,  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Lei]  seemingly  conflrms  the  statement,  and  the  Sena- 
tor fiom  Colorado  I  think  seemingly  endorses  it,  that  it  is 
the  tariff  levied  by  England  upon  American  wheat  but  with- 
held as  to  Canadian  wheat  which  makes  it  improbable  or 
unlikely  that  Americans  could  have  a  profit  for  their  wheat 
sent  to  Liverpool,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  this 
question: 

We  have  heard  something  of  a  trade  treaty  proposed  or 
now  propoimded  by  England:  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  BARKLrv],  the  leader,  some  time  ago  placed 
in  the  Record  some  suggestions  as  to  the  contents  of  that 
treaty.  Can  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  inform  us  of 
any  provision  anywhere  in  that  treaty  which  will  equalize 
that  tariff  so  as  to  let  the  farm  products  of  Amertcn  And 
their  way  upon  an  equal  basis  with  the  farm  products  of 
Canada  either  into  England  or  Into  the  world  markets? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  The  Senator  means  in  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreement? 

Mr.  LEWIS.    As  It  is  proposed ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Not  that  I  know  of,  I  am  not  an  au- 
thority on  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements;  but,  as  I  stated 
heretofore — I  think  before  the  Senator  from  Illinois  came 
into  the  Chamber — in  my  opinion  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
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ments   have   in   every   ca.se  been   to   the   detriment    of   the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  I.EWIvS.  I  appreciate  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FRAZIER.  At  the  present  time  ther^^  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Intrr.';*ate  Comraprce  Commission  a  railroad  case, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  seme  days,  in  which  the  rail- 
roads have  a.sked  for  an  increase  of  15  i^ercent  in  freight 
rates.  The  freight  rates  on  agricultural  products  amount 
to  at  least  20  percent,  or  a  little  more,  of  the  total  freight 
rates  of  the  roads.  In  cur  Middle  West  States  they  amount 
to  a  higher  percentage  than  that.  In  North  Dakota  I  un- 
derstand that  26  percent  of  the  freight  handled  in  the  State 
is  composed  of  agricultural  products:  and,  of  cour.se,  a  15- 
pcrcent  raise  in  freight  rates  would  mean  quite  a  raise  for 
the  farmers  of  that  State.  The  total  increase  under  the 
15  p'^rcent  would  be  $508,000,000,  and  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, .say,  of  20  percent  or  a  little  more,  it  would  be  over 
$100,000,000.  So,  if  this  request  is  granted  to  the  railroads, 
and  we  do  get  the  $500,000,000  benefit  that  this  bill  carries 
to  the  farmers,  or  the  portion  of  it  that  will  go  to  the  farm- 
ers. $100,000,000  of  it  will  come  out  of  the  farmers'  income 
for  additional  freight  rates  if  the  application  that  is  now 
Ijending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion  should  j 
be  decided  in  favor  of  the  railroad  companies. 

Mr.   McGILL.     Mr.  President,   will   the  Senator   yield   at 
that  point? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  fully  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  just  said  relative  to  the  application  for 
increased  freight  rates.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  that 
application  requests  an  allowance  for  an  increase  of  freight 
rates  on  raw  commodities,  raw  materials.  Many  commodi- 
ties while  in  th?  raw  state,  as  produced  on  the  farm,  are  not, 
a.--,  a  rule,  tran.'^portcd  over  any  other  kind  of  a  carrier  system 
than  railroads.  Bus  lines,  trucks,  and  so  forth,  are  net  in 
position  to  com.pete  with  the  railroad  companies  m  the  trans- 
portation of  those  commodities,  if  I  am  correctly  informed. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  such  an  order  v.-ill  not  be  granted,  nor 
any  .'^uch  increa.sed  rate  be  permitted.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
ra'lroad.s  mav  be  required  to  stay  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
the  truck-line  systems  insofar  at  least  as  the  transportation 
of  such  commodities  is  concerned. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  if  the  in- 
c-casp  of  15  percent  is  granted,  many  of  the  raw  products  of 
the  farm  now  handled  by  railroads  will  be  handled  by  trucks 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND,  Are  there  not  other  problems  to  be 
as.'^ociated  in  comparing  conditions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  bt^sidcs  the  freight  rates?  Of  course,  the  national 
railroads  of  Canada  under  their  charter  have  a  certain  pro- 
vision about  rates  from  Sa.skatchewan  and  Alberta  to  the 
lake  head  which  will  always  give  them  an  advantage  over 
the  American  farmer  shipping  from  Montana,  or  a  distance 
similar  to  that.  The  result  of  the  very  low  freight  rate  in 
Canada  is  that  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional railroads,  which  is  made  up  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
of  Canada,  I  do  not  know  what  the  figures  are  now,  but 
1  year  recently  the  deficit  was  $90,000,000. 

In  addition  to  tha'.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  during  times  when  the  weather 
is  comparable  the  more  fertile  and  fresher  lands  of  Canada 
will  produce  a  greater  yield  per  acre  than  will  the  farms  in 
the  United  States?     Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Some  of  the  new  land  in  northwestern 
Canada  does  produce  exceptionally  large  yields. 

Mr.  COPELAND,    In  the  next  place,  the  basic  value  of  the 
farms— that   is,  the  cost  to  the  holders— is  very  much  less 
than  in  the    ca.se  of  the  American  farmer. 
Mr,  FTIAZIER,    They  are  less  expensive. 
Mr.  COPELAND.    So  that  the  farmer  here  has  a  greater 
overhead  than  the  Canadian  farmer  has. 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  COPELAND.  And  beyond  that,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
cost  of  farm  labor  in  Canada  is  less  than  the  cost  of  l;rm 
labor  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  When  we  add  all  thesp  v.arious  factors, 
the  Canadian  wheat  farmer  has  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  the  American  wheat  farmer,  and  it  loijically  follows 
that  unless  the  American  wheat  farmer  can  by  some 
arrangement  secure  an  equalization  he  will  always  be  at  a 
disadvantage. 

There  is  the  further  fact  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water, 
and  Liverpool  being  the  market  for  the  e.xport  of  wh.at, 
the  Englishman  will  buy  from  the  Canadian  before  he  will 
buy  from  the  American,  and  by  the  proposed  treaty  ar- 
rangement with  the  Dominions  the  Canadian  farmer  will 
have  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  a  bonus  over  the  American 
farmer  in  the  price  of  wheat. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  wish  to  say  that  what  he  .says  is  true 
about  freight  rates,  and  so  forth.  The  freight  rates  in 
Canada  on  wheat,  as  I  recall,  arc  about  60  percent  of  what 
they  are  in  the  United  States,  what  we  pay  in  North  Dakota. 
just  across  the  line  from  them.  The  argument  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  also  applies  to  the  bread  that  is  now 
.>=hipped  into  his  own  State  from  Canada  free  of  duty  and 
sent  by  truck  to  as  far  south  as  New  York  City  and  to  Rhode 
Island  and  all  the  other  States  in  New  England. 
Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  to  add  one  more  point  to  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  suggested,  if  we  artificially 
raise  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country  to  a  higher  point, 
will  not  make  it  still  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  farmer  m  this  country  to  sell  his  wheat  on  the  world 
market? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
think  it  would:  but  if  the  farmer  got  cost  of  production  for 
the  amount  used  in  home  consumption,  the  surplus  could 
be  sold  by  the  Government  or  some  export  board  at  a  lower 
price,  whatever  they  could  get  for  it,  becau.se  it  would  be  a 
surplus,  after  the  normal  granary  was  taken  care  of.  The 
Government  could  sell  the  surplus  for  whatever  they  could 
get  and  pay  the  farmer,  after  deducting  expenses,  whatever 
was  left. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  on  that  point.  My 
statement  was  intended  to  further  answer  the  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  about  selling  wheat. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  The  junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
McAdoq]  introduced  what  I  think  is  a  very  good  agricultural 
bill,  a  bill  providing  for  the  cost  of  production  for  the 
amount  used  in  home  consumption,  and  the  sale  of  the  sur- 
plus, so-called,  after  taking  care  of  the  normal-granary  fea- 
ture at  the  world  market. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  Senator  from  New  York  brought  out 
some  very  decided  disadvantages  American  wheat  has  in  the 
world  market  in  comparison  with  Canadian  wheat.  Are  we 
to  go  ahead  and  produce  more  wheat  so  that  the  farmer  can 
go  into  the  world  market  and  meet  this  stiff  competition 
which  Canada  is  already  giving  them  in  the  world  market,  or 
shall  we  cut  out  that  surplus  wheat  and  not  have  to  meet  that 
stiff  competition  in  the  world  market? 

Mr,  FRAZIER.  Personally,  I  think  the  production  of 
wheat  will  be  cut  down  somewhat.  We  do  not  have  any 
great  surplus,  and  there  is  more  of  an  underconsumption 
than  there  is  a  surplus.  I  think  that  is  generally  admitted 
as  to  wheat  and  corn. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Let  me  ask  one  other  question,  prompted 
by  the  repeated  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  the  raising  of  the  price  of  wheat  here  has  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  in  the  world  market.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  price  we  might  fix  for  our  wheat  here,  it 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  world  market  price 
of  wheat. 
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Mr.  FEtAZIER.    "njat  is  the  general 
have  an  effect  on  the  world  market  but 
affect  It  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President.  I  have 
whole  purpose  of  the  ctonmittee  bill,  part^arly 
ton,  so  to  reduce  the  production  in  the  Urited 
raise  the  world  price,  because  unless  thCTe 
system,  we  cannot  raise  the  price  in  the  " 
out  raising  the  whole  world  price.    I  thank 
Indiana  for  that  contribution. 
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KXSSAGK  FROM  THE  HOUSK — ICLKAGB 

A  message  from  the  House  of 
Chaffee,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  announc^ 
had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
existing  appropriations  for  mileage  of 
sentatlves  Immediately  available  for  payi^ent 
requested  the  conciirrence  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GLASS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair 
the  Senate  the  Joint  resolution  Just  receive^ 
making  the  mileage  already  appropriated 
ment  at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   (Mr 
The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  Joint 
House  of  Representatives,  which  will  be 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  525)  to 
I»opriations  for  mileage  of   Senators  add 
Immediately  available  for  payment  was 
by  its  title  and  the  second  time  at  length, 
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Delegate  from  Hawaii,  and  tbe  Bealdent 
Rico,  and  for  expenaea  of  the  Delegate  froni 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1938.  an 
able  for  azid  authorized  to  be  paid  to  the  Prei 
Senators,   Repreaentatlvea.   Delegates,   and   th< 
sloner  from  Puerto  Rico  for  attendance  on 
the  Beventy-flfth  Congreas. 

Mr.  GLASS.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  t\)T  the  present  con 
sideratlon  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
sldered.  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
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read. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow 
cultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  ' 
for  other  purposes. 

BIr  8CHWELL£NBACH  obtained  the 
_  Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCHWEIX£NBACH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  POPE.    I  suggest  the  absence  ol  a 
Ihe  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.    The  clerk 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
answered  to  tbelr  names: 


AiMliewi 

Aahunt 

Austin 

Baney 

Ban^h—il 

Barkley 

BUbo 

Borah 

Brown.  Ifich. 

Brown.  N.  H. 

BulUey 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chaves 

Clark 

Copeland 


DavU 

Donahey 

Duffy 

Blender 

Fraaler 

Oeorfe 

Oerry 

Olbson 

Qlllette 

Olaas 

OraTes 

Green 

Guffey 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Johnson  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

King 


LaFoUetU 

Lee 

Lewis 

Logan 

Lonergaa 

Lundeen 

McAdoo 

BfcOlU 

licKellar 

licNary 

UlUer 

mnton 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

Oldahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

pittman 

Pope 


pressut. 


•The  PRESIDINO  OFTICKR.    Eighty-<|nc  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH-    Mr 
ate  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
vantage  of  the  opportimlty  to  discuss 
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(Riorum, 
will  call  the  roH 
following  Senators 


Radcllffe 

Russell 

Schwartz 

SdiwellentMch 

Sheppard 

Sbipstead 

Smith 

Stelwer 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

VanNuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

White 
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substitute  offered 
1.  I  shall  take  ad- 
nore  at  length  the 


production-control  feature  of  the  pending  biU.  At  this  time 
however.  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  a  suggestion  made  on  last 
Friday  by  the  distingoiished  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mi-  Borah].  I  was  very  much  imprassed  with  the  discus- 
sion'of  this  measure  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  as  I  always 
am  impressed  by  his  eloquence.  I  do  not  care  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  criticism  which  he  made  of  Uie  pending  measure 
but  rather  to  discuss  the  propasal  which  he  made  at  the  end 
of  his  address  at  the  instance  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  BarklzyI  who  requested  that  he  state  what 
he  would  do  in  the  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  said: 

1  would  deal  with  the  question  of  surplus  alone.  I  would  not  in- 
terfere with  production,  leaving  that  to  the  farmer,  but  I  ^"^l^^s 
a  Oovernment.  where  It  was  necessary  to  assist  In  dispostni?  of  the.se 
BUtpluses,  take  the  surplus  off  the   market  and   separate   it  from 

the  domestic  demand.  „,,,„u„-- 

Mr.    Barklit.  Would    that    Involve    the    Government    purchase 

of  these  surpluses? 

Mr.  Borah.  It  might  and  It  mlRht  not.     '     *     *     ^  »      t     »4^ 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  understood  my  statement  I  saia 
that  we  would  issue  a  certlflcate  for  the  surplus,  and  when  we 
used  the  stuff  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  poor,  and  so  forth,  we 
would  buy  It  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  BAMCLnr.  That  Is,  the  Government   would   buy   It   and  pay 

°Mr"  Borah  Yes;  exacUy  I  would  pay  out  our  money  to  feed 
the  needy  rather  than  pay  out  our  money  to  miike  it  more 
difficult  to  get  food. 

I  wish  to  discuss  this  question  solely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  expense  which  would  be  involved  to  the  Treasury 
if  this  proposal  were  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter,  particularly  in 
the  discussion  of  an  intricate  problem  such  as  the  problem 
of  agrlciUture.  to  take  any  proposal  and  criticize  it  and  to 
say  that  we  cannot  be  for  that  particular  proposal.  It  is 
much  more  difflcult  to  suggest  a  plan  which  will  work  prac- 
tically. I  think,  in  evaluating  the  plan  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  we  should 
fixst  consider  what  the  cost  would  be. 

There  is  much  disctisslon  these  daj-s  on  Capitol  Hill,  in 
the  Departments,  and  particularly  in  the  newspapers,  about 
the  question  of  balancing  the  Budget.  We  have  been  told 
that  there  will  probably  be  available  to  the  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  the  proposed  legislation  the  sum 
of  only  $500,000,000  unless  new  taxes  shall  be  imposed.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  we  should  balance 
the  Budget  dtiring  the  next  fiscal  year. 

So  I  think  it  might  be  advisable,  in  considering  the  Sena- 
tor's projx)sal,  that  we  find  out  the  cost  dunn?  the  next  fiscal 
year  of  taking  care  of  the  problem  so  far  a.s  our  present  sur- 
pluses are  concerned  and  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the 
problem  so  far  as  the  fiscal  year  1938-39  is  concerned,  which 
would  include  the  1938  crop. 

I  desire  to  present,  first,  the  figures  as  to  the  cost  with 
respect  to  com.  cotton,  and  wheat.  The  carry-over,  begin- 
ning with  the  1937-38  marketing  year— this  year — is  65,- 
000.000  bushels  of  com.  Our  1937  production  of  com.  it  is 
estimated,  will  be  2,650.000,000  bushels.  Our  1937  supply, 
then,  is  2.715.000,000  bushels  of  com.  We  have  an  estimate 
of  consumption  and  exports  for  this  year  of  2.250.000,000 
bushels,  leaving  a  probable  surplus  on  the  basis  of  our  present 
stock  of  465,000.000  bushels. 

Of  cotton  we  had  a  carry-over  at  the  begirming  of  the 
year  of  6,200,000  bales,  a  production  of  18.200,000  bales, 
making  a  1937  supply  of  24,400.000  bales,  and  an  estimated 
consumption  and  export  of  13,000,000  bales,  or  a  surplus  of 
11,400,000  bales. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  we  had  a  carry-over  of  103,000,000 
bushels,  and  a  production  this  year  of  887,000,000  bushels,  or 
a  1937  supply  of  990.000.000  bushels.  TTie  estimated  con- 
sumption and  exports  aggregate  685,000,000  bushels,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  305.000.000  bushels. 

I  take  it.  from  what  has  been  said  here,  that  it  is  the 
purpose  and  desire  of  everyone,  no  matter  what  he  may  think 
of  any  particular  piece  of  legislation,  to  secure  for  the 
farmer  parity.  Certainly  tJie  Sermtor  fi'om  Idaho  [Mr. 
BoEAH]  would  not  have  our  Government  pay  to  the  farmer 
lor  the  purchase  of  these  surpluses  an  amount  under  the 
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amount  of  parity.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  bill  the  other  day  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
said  that  the  bill  froze  the  farmer  to  parity,  and  that  he 
wanted  the  farmer  to  get  something  better  than  parity.  I 
think  it  is  only  right  to  assume  that  he  and  every  other 
Senator,  in  figuring  what  he  would  pay  for  these  surpluses, 
would  pay  parity.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  surplus  which  I 
have  read,  it  would  cost  us  $395,000,000  for  com.  $935,000,000 
for  cotton,  and  $357,000,000  for  wheat,  or  a  total  of  $1,687,- 
000.000,  to  buy  the  surpluses  which  the  Senator  said  we 
should  buy  and  give  away  to  the  poor  of  the  country. 
Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  vrill  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Perhaps  my  inquiry  comes  too  late.  I 
thought  the  figures  the  distinguished  Senator  was  giving 
repre.sented  the  cost  to  the  Government  if  the  items  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  were  to  receive  full  parity  price.  It  seems, 
however,  that  those  figures  represent  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment if  we  should  attempt  to  purchase  the  supplies 
necessary  to  feed  and  clothe  those  in  need. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  purpose  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]  on  Friday 
was  to  purchase  the  surplus.  He  pointed  out  that  one-third 
of  our  population  was  underclad  and  underfed,  and  that  cer- 
tainly we  needed — I  do  not  remember  the  figures — the 
product  of  many  thousand  more  acres  in  order  to  supply 
those  within  the  country  who  were  underclad  and  underfed. 
Therefore,  in  evaluating  his  proposal,  since  he  objected  most 
strongly  to  the  provision  of  the  bill,  which  he  said  would 
freeze  the  farmers  at  paiity,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  that,  if  the  farmer  is  to  sell  the  surplus  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  to  the 
poor  and  the  underclad  and  the  underfed,  the  Government 
should  pay  no  less  than  parity  for  all  the  surpluses  we 
purchase. 

Mr.  McNARY.     That  is  the  point.     The  figures  given  by 
the   able    Senator   from    Washington    are   based    on    parity 
figures  as  defined  in  this  bill — the  full  parity  price. 
Mr.   SCHWELLENBACH.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  the  figures  are  based  on  full  parity 
price,  then  could  it  be  argued  that  if  the  bill  should  operate 
in  the  fashion  that  is  outlined,  it  would  cost  that  much 
money  this  year;  namely,  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  No;  there  is  absolutely  no  con- 
nection between  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  elicit  from 
the  able  Senator.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  stated  that  he 
would  favor  buying  these  surpluses  for  those  in  need.  That 
was  his  proposal.  Now  the  able  Senator  says  that  to  do  so 
would  cost  the  Government  in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars, 
based  on  panty  prices  as  defined  by  this  measure.  That  is 
his  statement. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Let  me  answer  the  question  in 
this  way:  Before  I  get  through  I  intend  to  attempt  to  show 
what  I  think  the  cost  will  be  under  the  Pope-McGill  bill  in 
compan.'^on  with  the  cost  under  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  would  rather  finish  presenting  these  figures 
before  going  into  that  phase  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  shall  be  plad  to  give  the  Senator  the  op- 
portunity, because  a  very  impoiiant  proposal  is  now  enun- 
ciated. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Borah]  proposes  that 
the  Government  shall  purchase  these  surpluses,  it  is  not 
proposed  that  the  poor  people  in  New  York  shall  go  out  to 
Iowa  and  take  up  their  corn  and  take  it  back  to  New  York. 
He  do'^s  not  propose  that  the  poor  people  of  the  South 
shall  come  up  into  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  and  collect 
their  wheat  and  take  it  back  to  the  South.  If  these  food- 
stufr.s  and  the  cotton  are  to  be  made  available  to  those  who 
need  them,  of  course  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  transported 
from  the  place  where  they  are  produced  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  consumed.  I  take  it.  further,  that  the  Senator 
would  not  contend  that  the  Govemment  could  take  a  bale 
of  cotton  up  into  the  slums  of  New  York  where  somebody 


was  imderclad.  and  simply  deposit  the  bale  of  cotton  m  the 
slum  apartment,  and  that  he  would  not  want  us  to  take  a 
bushel  of  corn  or  a  sack  of  wheat  there.  These  goods  must 
be  processed;  and  if  the  Government  purchases  them  frcm 
the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  over  to  those 
who  need  them,  the  Government  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  paying  the  cost  of  transportation,  processing,  and 
distribution. 

These  needy  people  do  not  want  a  bale  of  cotton.  They 
want  a  cotton  shirt.  They  do  not  want  a  bushel  of  corn. 
They  want  some  pork  chops.  They  do  not  want  a  bushel 
of  wheat  or  a  sack  of  wheat.  They  want  bread.  If  the 
Government  assumes  the  responsibility  for  furnishing  these 
things,  the  Government  must  assume  the  cost. 

There  are  many  ways  of  figuring  what  the  cost  would  be. 
A  survey  has  l)een  made  so  far  as  bread  is  concerned  with 
regard  to  the  years  1928  to  1932.  inclusive.  The  survey 
shows  that  the  cost  of  transporting  and  processing  a  loaf 
of  bread  was  five  and  one-half  times  the  amount  that  the 
farmer  received  for  the  wheat  which  went  into  the  bread. 
Mr.  OT^AHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  re- 
mark the  Senator  has  just  made  to  the  effect  that  all  these 
commodities  must  be  proces.scd  before  they  are  available  to 
those  who  are  to  consume  them.  Does  not  that  Indicate  to 
the  Senator  that  the  most  important  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
provide  the  means  whereby  we  can.  so  to  speak,  hook  the 
production  of  the  raw  commodity  t-o  the  industrial  process 
of  manufacturing  the  raw  commodity,  so  that  the  persons 
who  are  now  lacking  in  housing,  in  food,  and  in  clothing 
may  have  them? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  recognize  the  importance  of 
what  the  Senator  says.  However.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am  talking  under  either 
a  15-minute  or  a  45-minute  rule,  and  I  cannot  take  time 
now  to  discuss  that  matter  in  detail. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  appreciate  that  fact,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Members  of  this  body  wiU  re- 
member that  2  years  ago  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
iMr.  Smith],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  told  about  the  percentage  of  cost  of  the  cotton 
which  went  into  a  $2  shlit.  He  explained  that  4^2  cents  of 
the  cost  of  a  $2  shirt  actually  went  to  the  cotton  farmer. 
Surveys  have  been  made,  figures  of  which  I  have  just  se- 
cured, showing  that  today  the  amount  the  cotton  farmer 
receives  compared  to  the  cost  of  the  shirt  is  5  percent;  in 
other  words,  that  he  receives  only  one-twentieth  of  the  total 
amount.  In  the  case  of  overalls,  the  percentage  is  9  percent. 
The  cotton  farmer  receives  a  little  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  cost  of  the  overalls.  I  am  not  going  to  take  those  figures 
as  the  basis  of  my  remarks,  however,  because  of  the  fact 
that  if  we  should  take  either  the  5  4 -times  figures  of  bread 
or  the  20-times  figures  of  cotton,  they  would  bring  us  to  a 
point  which  it  would  be  impossible  even  to  understand. 

A  sur\'ey  has  been  made  concerning  14  food  commodities 
in  this  country  for  the  period  between  1928  and  1932,  inclu- 
sive, for  the  purpose  of  determining  typical  retail  costs  to 
the  consumer  as  compared  with  the  average  tjTical  am-ount 
that  the  farmer  received  for  the  agricultural  products  v/hich 
went  into  those  foods.  Those  figures  show  that  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  is  2.44  tlm.es  the  amount  that  the  farmer  re- 
ceives. Therefore,  when  the  Senator  from  Idaho  proposes 
that  we  should  buy  these  farm  products,  and  when  he  pro- 
poses that  wc  should  deliver  them  to  those  who  are  underfed 
and  who  are  underclad,  we  are  certainly  conservative  in  the 
light  of  the  wheat  figure  and  in  the  light  of  the  cotton  figure 
in  uslnr-this  average  of  2.44;  and  I  have  attempted  to  work 
out  that  calculation.  It  shows  that  if  the  Government  should 
this  year  buy  the  present  surpluses  which  I  have  pointed  out, 
which  would  cost  $1,687,000,000,  and  then  do  with  them  what 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  proposes,  on  this  year's  surplus  of 
com,  cotton,  and  wheat  we  should  have  a  cost  of  $4,116,280,000. 
That  is  on  three  commodities,  com,  cotton,  and  wheat. 
-  But  we  are  considering  the  question  of  balancing  the 
Budget    now,    during    the    1938-39    period.      Therefore    we 
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must  take  the  1938  crop  In  conaidering  tae  cost  so  far  as 
these  figures  are  concerned.  Using  the  av«  rage  we  have  had 
during  the  past  few  years  of  the  product  on  of  these  three 
commodities— I  am  not  going  to  read  ths  details  as  I  did 
with  respect  to  the  others,  but  I  shall  ask  i  nanlmoua  consent 
that  the  entire  table  be  printed  in  the  Rw  iord  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks— we  should  have  the  figure  a  $319,000,000  that 
it'would  cost  to  buy  the  com  surplus;  it  would  cost  $410,- 
000.000  to  buy  the  cotton  surplus,  and  it  would  cost  $320.- 
00o!oo0  to  buy  the  wheat  surplus,  or  a  tot<il  of  $1,051,000,000 
to  take  care  of  the  purchase  of  the  surplus*  s  of  the  1938  crop. 
Multiply  that  by  2.44  in  order  to  find  the  ai  lount  it  would  cost 
not  only  to  buy  these  surpluses,  but  alo  to  process  and 
distribute  them,  and  It  will  be  found  tha  it  would  cost  for 
the  1938  crop  a  total  of  $2,564,444,000,  sr  a  total  cost  of 
$4,680,724,000  for  dlspoedng  of  the  three  ciops  of  our  present 
surpluses,  plus  the  1938  surplus  erf  com,  cotton,  and  wheat 
alone. 

Then  if  we  tell  the  cotton  farmer  and  tl  e  com  farmer  and 
the  wheat  farmer  that  the  Govwument  is  going  to  buy  their 
surpluses  and  distribute  their  surpluser,  am  sng  the  poor  of  the 
country,  we  cannot  avoid  the  responsibllit; '  of  doing  precisely 
ths  same  tiling  with  every  other  producer  c  f  agricultural  com- 
modities. I  cannot  go  back  home  and  tel  my  apple  growers 
that  the  wheat  farmers  Just  a  few  mUes  a^  ay  are  having  their 
sunrius  bought  by  the  ^deral  Govemmtnt  for  distribution 
among  the  poor,  but  no  similar  iKXjvisior  is  made  for  their 
apples:  and  certainly  the  Senator  from  "V  xginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
will  agree  with  me  that  if  the  poor  of  the  <  ountry  want  wheat 
and  com  and  cotton,  they  are  entitled  to  apples  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  poor  of  the  country  are  enti  led  to  wheat,  com, 
and  cotton,  they  certainly  sure  entitled  o  potatoes  and  to 
every  other  food  forming  part  of  a  balan<  ed  diet.  Therefore 
if  we  are  going  to  take  the  course  which  ti  e  Senator  proposes, 
we  must  purchase  the  surpluses  and  distr  bute  them. 

Figuring  at  parity  prices,  it  would  cost  612,600,000  to  pur- 
chase those  commodities.  They,  too,  nust  be  distributed. 
We  cannot  send  the  poor  people  from  N»w  York  down  into 
Virginia  or  out  into  my  State  of  Washint  ton  to  enable  them 
to  get  apides.  The  apples  must  be  trans  »rted  and  must  be 
delivered.  Using  the  same  figure  of  2.44,  we  find  the  cost  of 
the  purchase  and  distribution  and  process  ing,  if  necessary,  of 
these  products  would  amount  to  $1,494.50(  .000,  or  a  total  cost 
between  now  and  the  30th  of  June  1939,  he  period  in  which 
we  seem  to  be  determined  to  balance  the  Budget,  of 
$8a75,224.000. 

Senators  who  are  so  determined  to  Italance  the  Budget 
should  be  asked  to  otmsider  these  figures  in  connection  with 
the  feasibility  or  practicability  of  the  proposal  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  BcaAHl.  I 

Purthermore,  if  the  people  in  the  coun  try  who  grow  these 
crops  know  that  their  surpluses  are  going  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Oovernment,  if  they  are  going  to  be  i  o  sure  there  will  be 
so  control  of  production,  they  are  not  g<  ing  to  reduce  their 
acreage  but  will  Increase  it.  Not  only  tha ;  but  they  are  going 
to  transfer  those  acreages  from  crops  w  lich  are  low-priced 
to  those  which  are  high  priced.  It  would  mean  that  the 
amount  which  we  would  expend  in  the  n  ;xt  year  and  a  half, 
under  the  iH-oposal  of  the  Senator  frcm  Idaho,  probably 
would  be  very  greatly  exceeded  by  the  figures  in  succeeding 
years.  J 

Another  thing  that  must  be  c<Hisidere<3  in  connection  with 
the  practicability  of  the  proposal  of  the  .  enior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  BokahI  is  that  the  imderfed  and  underclad  peo- 
ple are  receiving  at  the  present  time  some  wheat,  some 
bread,  some  com,  some  cotton,  and  sotre  potatoes.  To  the 
extent  that  they  were  fed  by  the  Ooven  mient  purchases  of 
surpluses,  their  own  purchases  of  those  i  «ms  would«he  elim- 
inated, and  we  not  only  woidd  not  be  tble  to  take  care  of 
the  situation  by  the  simple  process  of  spe  oding  $84^75,000,000 
for  surpluses,  but  we  would  reduce  the  i  amount  the  farmers 
themselves  would  receive  through  the  present  method  of 
Buurketinf. 

I  presoit  these  facts  and  figures  so  hat  those  Senators 
vtao  feel  that  tbe  'nr"T«****  bUl  is  so  dimcult  to  undeistaxui 
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and  that  it  should  be  so  easy  to  make  up  some  sort  of  a 
proposal  whereby  we  would  not  subject  anybody  to  regi- 
mentation and  would  not  subject  anybody  to  control  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  even  to  the  extent  of  arguing  with 
them  about  their  crop,  mav  consider  where  one  of  the  pro- 
posals would  lead  us.  This  proposal  was  made  in  absolute 
sincerity  and  good  faith,  and  yet  when  it  is  analyzed  we 
find  it  would  result  in  a  cost  of  $3,175,000,000.  at  least,  dur- 
ing the  next  year  and  a  half. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  ^Mr.  McN.fFYl  a.skcd  me  to  say 
why  the  committee  bill  would  not  refult  in  the  same  sort 
of  cost.  I  said  I  would  undertake  the  pt^rhaps  fooILshly 
daring  task  of  saying  what  I  think  the  committee  bill  might 
cost.  We  can  detennine  the  lowest  cost  of  the  committee 
bill  by  taking  45  percent  of  the  $500,000,000  conservation 
payment.  In  other  words,  under  the  bill  it  is  provided  that 
45  percent  of  the  $500,000,000  will  be  continued.  A5.iuming 
over  a  period  of  years,  a  period  of  the  next  7  years,  that  the 
bill  shall  be  in  operation  and  that  conditions  are  ju-st  as 
bad  and  just  as  good  as  they  have  b<-en  from  1930  to  1937. 
what  would  be  the  amount  the  bill  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment, outside  the  cost  of  administraton? 

The  testimony  before  th*^  committee  was  that  the  cost  of 
administration  of  the  soil-conservation  program  was  about 
10  percent,  of  which  7  or  8  percent  went  to  the  farmers' 
committees  in  the  counlie.5.  The  figures  show  that  so  far  as 
actual  governmental  administration  casts  are  concerned, 
during  the  period  in  which  tho  .soil-conser\'ation  program 
has  been  in  existence,  the  admimstrative  expen.^e  of  spend- 
ing $399,000,000  was  $4,446,000.  I  give  these  figures  In  the 
Light  of  the  statement  made  here  that  the  administrative 
cost  of  these  operations  is  so  high.  The  cost  was  $4,000,000 
on  practically  $400,000,000.  The  actual  administrative  cost 
Which  has  been  high  was  the  setting  up  of  the  county  com- 
mittees among  the  farmers  themselves.  The  actual  admin- 
istrative cost  b5'  the  Federal  Government  during  the  soil- 
oonservation  program  has  run  only  1  percent. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  That  does  not  include  the  total  administrative 
Cost,  though,  does  it? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    No.    I  said  It  was  merely  the 
Federal  administrative  cost. 
Mr.  LEE.    ITie  Senator  means  in  Washington? 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Yes;  the  part  of  it  that  is  actu- 
ally done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LEE.  But  the  actual  total  administrative  cost  was 
10  percent,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Yes;  of  which  about  7  or  8  per- 
cent was  for  the  county  committees  themselves  in  the  field. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  is  the  Senator  stating  his 
estimate  of  what  the  bill  will  cost? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  am  just  starting  to  do  so. 
Mr.  McADOO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  3^eld  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Certainly. 

Mr.  McADOO.  The  Senator  stated  in  percentage  the  cost 
Of  administering  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  Will  he  be  good 
enough  to  state  what  it  is  in  actual  money? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  cannot  give  the  flgtires  exactly. 
Prom  March  23,  1936,  to  June  30.  1937,  there  had  been  spent 
a  total  of  practically  $400,000,000.  The  total  administrative 
expense  has  run  approximately  10  percent,  amounting  ap- 
proximately to  $40,000,000.  of  which  only  $4,000,000  was  the 
actual  Federal  Goverrmient  expense  in  Washington. 

Coming  back  to  the  figures,  the  average  annual  value  of 
corn  stocks,  the  actual  price  during  the  8-year  period  from 
1930  to  1937.  inclusive,  was  $119,000,000  and  the  parity  price 
$152,000,000;  wheat  stocks  $167,000,000,  parity  price  $218,000.- 
000;  cotton  stocks  $425,000,000,  parity  price  $550,000,000;  or 
$711,000,000  for  actual  prices  and  $920,000,000  for  parity 
prices  for  the  three  commodities.  If  we  should  have  during 
the  next  8  years  the  same  experience  we  had  during  the  last 
B  years,  then  the  cost  of  the  operation  under  this  bill  would 
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be  the  $225,000,000  for  soil  conservation,  plus  the  difference 
between  the  average  figures  as  stated,  amounting  to  $209,000.- 
000.  making  a  total  of  $434,000,000;  and.  Eis-suming  the  admin- 
istration cost  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  to  be  10 
percent,  the  entire  cost  would  be  $477,000,000. 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Certainly. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  the  Senator's  line  of 
thought,  but  the  Senator's  estimate  of  10  percent  for  the 
administrative  cost  was  based  on  the  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram. Does  the  Senator  mean  that  the  additional  program 
and  machinery  set  up  by  this  bill  will  not  involve  an  addi- 
tional cost  above  what  we  are  already  paying  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  Senator  makes  a  mistake  in 
saymg  I  base  it  wholly  on  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  I  said 
10  percent  of  the  total  amount.  Ten  percent  of  $434,000,000, 
the  total,  would  be  an  additional  $43,000,000  to  be  added  to 
the  $434,000,000. 

Mr.  LEE.  But  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
cost  of  the  soil-conser\'ation  program  was  that  figure.  Did 
I  misunderstand  the  Senator? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  Senator  is  correct  in  rais- 
ing the  question.  Before  the  committee  the  testimony  of  a 
representative  of  the  Department  was  that  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  two  combined  would  be  10  percent,  or 
approximately  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  soil  conservation, 
which  was  10  percent;  that  if  we  only  spend  $434,000,000,  it 
would  cost  more  than  10  or  11  percent  for  administering  it. 
In  other  words,  we  would  not  spend  the  whole  $40,000,000 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  and  have  a  new  amount  for 
another  program. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  conclusion  Is  there  would  be  no  additional 
cost  of  administration? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  M  the  amount  of  the  total  pay- 
ments were  not  larger  than  the  soil-conservation  payments, 
there  would  be  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington  if  it  Is 
not  true  that  the  same  machinery,  the  county  committees. 
State  committees,  and  others  who  have  administered  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  and  administered  the  old  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  would  be  used  to  administer  the  provisions 

of  this  b:ll? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  That  is  true.  That  is  the  ex- 
planation that  was  made  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Certainly. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  perhaps  should  have  heard  the  Senator's 
previous  statement  because  he  may  have  answered  my  ques- 
tion. Will  the  $434,000,000  expense  which  he  has  men- 
tioned include  the  portion  carried  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  which  is  used  for  that  purpose,  or  is  it  in  addition  to 
the  money  which  comes  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Act? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  It  includes  it.  There  is  $225,- 
000.000  fur  soil  conservation.  I  am  taking  an  8-year  period 
and  showing  the  difference  between  parity  prices  and  actual 
prices  which  is  $209,000,000.  in  order  to  make  parity  pay- 
ments. This  would  make  $434,000,000  and  the  estimate  is 
.'--omewhere  around  10  or  11  percent  for  administrative  costs 
to  be  added  to  that  figure. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  So  if  the  Appropriations  Committee  should 
add  seme  $209,000,000  it  would  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  want  to  add  just  one  more 
staU-ment.  and  I  think  it  will  answer  the  Senator's  question- 
The  figures  I  have  given  are  over  an  8-year  period,  a  pretty 
diversified  period.  We  have  had  low  years  and  high  years. 
We  have  had  drought  years  and  big  crop  years.  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  look  back  over  the  last  8  years,  we  find  it  was 


a  very  diversified  period.  When  the  Department  cf  Agri- 
culture appears  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  a^k 
for  appropriations  for  any  one  particular  year,  their  figures 
undoubtedly  will  be  based  upon  a  particular  situation  that 
exists  in  that  particular  year.  But  in  determining  the  cost 
of  this  bill  as  pen-nanent  legislation  it  seems  to  me  the  aver- 
age over  the  past  8  years  is  a  pretty  fair  basis  for  figuring 
the  average  over  the  next  8  years. 

I  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  think  this  bill  certainly 
will  cost  no  less  than  $225,000,000.  That  is  45  percent  of 
the  $500,000,000.  Taking  an  8-year  period  average  as  a 
basis,  it  will  run  four  hundred  and  eighty-some  million  dollars. 
An  individual  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  whom  I 
have  great  confidence,  but  who  is  not  one  who  would  appear 
before  a  committee,  has  made  the  statement  to  me — and 
because  of  past  experience  with  him  I  have  reason  to  rely 
upon  his  judgment— that  the  cost  of  this  bill  would  not  run 
at  any  time  over  $750,000,000.  I  have  given  you  the  range— 
a  certain  low,  an  average  over  the  period  of  8  years,  and 
then  the  opinion  of  someone  in  whom  I  have  confidence  as 
to  the  possible  hiph. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  realizes  that  some  of  us  who 
have  cither  the  fortune  or  the  mlsfortime  to  be  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  not  only  have  an  interest  in  the  farm 
bill,  but  we  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  the  financial 
problem,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  itself  does  not  specify  definite 
authorizations,  but  provides  that  there  may  be  appropriated 
whatever  amount  shall  be  necessary,  and  then  contams  in  at 
least  two  places  practically  directions  that  parity  payments 
shall  be  made. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  That  question  has  been  argued 
two  or  three  times,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  re- 
garding the  matter. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  was  not  asking  a  question  but  merely 
making  a  statement,  so  that  the  Senator  would  understand 
that  some  of  us  are  very  much  interested,  both  as  Senators 
generally  and  particularly  as  Senators  who  are  going  to  be 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  appropriations  when  the 
bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  do  not  know^  that  I  correctly  under- 
stood the  Senator.  Is  it  his  idea  that  the  appropriations 
which  will  be  asked  for  over  an  8-year  period  would  be  a 
minimum  of  $482,000,000  and  a  maximum  of  $700,000,000? 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  No:  the  bill  provides  that  45 
percent  of  soil-conservation  payments  shall  go  on,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  that  there  will  be  that  minimum  of 
$225,000,000  for  soil-conservation  payments.  My  figure  of 
$482,000,000  is  based  upon  an  experience  of  8  years. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  So  that  instead  of  being  a  $482,000,000 
low  and  a  $750,000,000  high,  the  Senator  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  average  amount  to  be  appropriated  each  year  will 
be  $482,000,000? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Yes.  If  the  bill  .should  work 
out  perfectly,  assuming  that  as  the  result  of  the  OF>eration 
of  the  bill  the  farmers  through  the  course  of  the  market 
would  get  parity  prices  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
parity  payments,  the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  $225,- 
000,000  plus  the  expense  of  administering  that  $225,000,000. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  think  unquestionably  the  passage  of 
the  bill  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of  farm 
products.  I  have  not  any  doubt  in  the  world  about  that;  but 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  about  the  amount 
of  appropriations.  Five  hundred  million  dollars,  of  course, 
is  a  large  sum.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-two  million 
dollars  is  a  large  sum,  and  we  should  be  careful  about  fix- 
ing the  amount.  I  believe  that  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  passed 
it  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  price  of  farm 
products. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.   SCHWELLENBACH.     I   yield   to  the   Senator   from 
Florida. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.    Do  I  correctly 
from  Washington  as  stating  that  in 
the  money  available  to  farmers  imder  the 
Act  an  additional  sum  somewhat  in  exce^ 
wm  be  available  under  this  act?    Is  that 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    The  $209,000. 
Assuming  that  the  bill  had  been  in  operatibn 
years,  that  is  what  the  amount  would  hav<i 
Mr.  PEPPER.    So  the  additional  amount 
appropriate  is  only  a  little  over  $200,000 
the  8- year  average  that  the  Senator  has 
a  little  over  $209,000,000  more  than  has 
available  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
available  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  do  not  thidk 
words  "will  be  available"  is  a  proper  use 
the  act  had  been  on  the  statute  books  for 
and  it  had  had  no  effect  at  all  upon  the 
been  there,  that  Is  what  it  would  have 
period. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Does  the  Senator  think 
of  even  $250,000,000  is  going  to  pull 
plight  in  which  it  has  languished  for  the 
Is  at  present  languishing? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  think  this 
opportunity  that  has  been  given  to 
out  of  its  plight.    I  do  not  think  anybody 
here  and  guarantee  that  any  bill  will 
of  its  plight.    A  number  of  bills  dealing 
have   been   passed   here    since    1920 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  much  mort 
I  am  have  sincerely  thought  that  those 
problems  of  agriculture,  but  they  have 
This  bill  is  a  sincere  effort  upon  the  part 
believe  in  the  theory  and  philosophy  of 
of  this  sort  of  legislation  to  assist 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Am  I  correct  In  statin; 
mental  pfallo6cq;>hy  of  this  bill  is 
by  a  subsidy  from  the  l^ederal  Treasin?? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Yes;  but  I 
tion  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
of  my  time.    I  have  only  4  or  5  minutes 
care  to  discuss  the  general  provisions  of 
tieular  space  of  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  beg  the  S«iat<M-'s 
him  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    I  am  going 
Senator  trxan  Oklahoma  [Mr.  I^k]  preser 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  conseijt 
in  the  Rkord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  i 
tabulations  upon  which  the  figures  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabulatio|is 
be  printed  in  the  Recou).  as  follows 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President- 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 


from 


Does    the    Senator 
Washington  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Ehd  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator  to 
say  that  over  the  8-year  period  just  past  the  bill  as  written 
would  have  cost  the  National  Treasury,  on  an  average,  only 
$439,000,000  p)er  annum? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Plus  administrative  costs  of 
about  10  percent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Last  year's  appropriation  under  the  Boll 
Conservation  Act  was  $500,000,000;  so  it  is  the  theory  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  if  this  bill  passes,  it  will 
eventually  result  in  a  saving  to  the  National  Treasury  over 
the  appropriations  that  are  at  present  made  for  soil- 
conservation  purposes? 

If  the  bill  succeeds  In   doing 
it   will   reduce   the  amount   to 


Mr 

what 


SCHWELLENBACH, 
it  is  intended  to   do. 


$225,000,000,  plus  10  percent  of  that  amount  for  administra- 
tive costs.  In  other  words,  if,  as  a  result  of  crop  control, 
marketing  agreements,  and  things  of  that  kind,  it  is  possible 
to  bring  the  prices  of  these  agricultural  products  up  to  parity, 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  will  be  limited  to  the  soil- 
oonservation  payments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  the  farmer  would  actually  receive  less 
money  from  the  Federal  Treasury  than  he  does  today  imder 
existing  legislation  for  soil-conservation  practices? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Yes;  but  he  would  be  getting 
parity  prices  for  the  products  he  produced.  The  amount  he 
received  as  soil -conservation  payments  would  be  reduced,  but 
the  actual  prices  he  received  for  his  products  would  be  very 
much  more  than  he  would  lose  as  a  result  of  reduction  in 
aoil-conservation  payments. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude  on 
the  Senator's  time.  As  I  understand,  he  is  speaking  on  the 
bill.     Has  he  exhausted  his  time  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  2*2  minutes  on  the  amendment  and  the  bill. 
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Mr.  McNARY.  There  will  be  no  restriction,  as  I  under- 
stand, when  the  substitute  bill  is  up.  At  that  time  I  desire 
to  discu.ss  this  subject. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  I  de- 
sire to  say  that  it  was  not  intended  that  during  the  debate 
on  the  b;ll  and  amendments  any  Senator  could  speak  for  an 
unlimited  length  of  time  on  the  substitute.  The  substitute 
has  not  as  yet  been  offered,  and  cannot  be  offered  until 
action  has  been  taken  on  the  provisions  of  the  pending  biU; 
and  it  was  my  understanding  that  the  exemption  of  the  sub- 
stitute from  the  limitation  applied  to  the  time  when  it  is 
offered,  not  now. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  realize  that.  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  the  substitute  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  desired  to  discuss  with  the  Senator  what 
I  call  indisputable  facts  concerning  the  cost  of  the  bill  if 
it  IS  to  operate  in  the  fashion  intended;  but.  inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  has  only  2  minutes  left,  I  shall  do  that  in  my  own 
time  I  desire  to  have  the  Record  indicate  here,  however, 
that  the  figures  which  the  Senator  has  given  are  not  at  all 
acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  we  are 
now  considering  an  amendment. 
Mr.  McNARY.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr  BORAH.  The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
ScHW'ELLENBACHl  fcels  fairly  accurate,  I  take  it,  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  cost  which  would  be  incurred  in  case  we 
should  undertake  to  deal  with  the  surplus;  but  we  are  all 
woefully  inaccurate  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  how  much  this  bill  will  cost. 

I  venture  to  say  there  are  no  accurate  figures  even 
approaching  the  sum  total  of  the  cost  of  this  bill:  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say.  further,  that  if  we  should  confine  the  expendi- 
tures under  the  bill  to  the  figures  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington  has  submitted  as  the  figures  which  in  his 
opinion  will  be  the  cost  of  the  bill,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
disappointment  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  that  they  have 
ever  had  in  all  their  experience  in  disappointment  with  ref- 
erence to  legislation.  If  we  are  going  to  add  only  two  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars  to  the 
amount  at  present  appropriated  for  taking  care  of  the 
farmer.  Senators  can  imagine  the  disappointment  of  agri- 
culture when  the  bill  shall  have  been  put  into  operation. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  the  bill  will  cost,  and  we 
cannot  estimate  what  it  will  cost  or  what  the  proposal  I 
suggested  would  cost  in  mere  dollars  and  cents.  In  other 
words,  dollars  and  cents  do  not  tell  the  story.  If  we  continue 
to  destroy  foodstuffs  and  continue  to  let  people  go  hungry, 
you  must  include  in  your  costs  the  depletion  of  the  physical 
men  or  women,  and  especially  children.  When  we  undertake 
to  estimate  what  crop  control  costs,  we  must  go  further  than 
the  mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents;  and  I  will  give  a 
simple  illustration  from  a  paragraph  in  a  letter  which  I 
received  this  morning  from  a  cotton  grower  in  South  Caro- 
lina.   He  says: 

I  have  farmed  all  my  life.  40  years,  mostly  cotton:  and  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  the  control  features  of  the  past  few  years  have 
practically  cleaned  up  the  small  farmer  down  here.  I  have  volun- 
tarllv  reduced  acreage  and  also  made  an  honest  effort  to  comply 
with  the  control  plans  in  the  past,  but  since  1935  I  have  cut  loose 
from  the  thing  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  be  forced  or  bought 
over  by  payments. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  man.  the  bill  would  destroy  the 
small  cotton  grower  of  the  South. 

I  had  to  sell  two  of  my  farms  last  year  because  the  farm 
regulation  limited  me  to  only  two  bales  per  plow,  and  the  tenant 
cant  live  on  that,  to  say  nothing  as  to  what  the  landlord  may 
get  for  actual  expenses.  It  left  me  without  a  single  dollar  for 
revenue  or  my  own  family  expenses;  hence,  the  land  had  to  go. 
If  that  Is  not  confiscation  by  indirect  methods,  then  I  do  not  know 
what  it  la. 


We  are  informed  that  when  the  cotton -control  blD  went 
into  operation  several  years  ago.  it  was  advertised  through- 
out the  country  by  newspapers  which  made  an  investigation 
of  the  subject  that  over  200,000  crop  tenants  or  sharecroppers 
were  turned  on  the  highway. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
some  authentic  proof  to  support  that  statement. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  will  get  it  for  the  Senator.  I  have  not  It 
here,  but  it  was  published. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  All  right,  sir.  I  should  like  to  have  It, 
because,  without  proof,  I  deny  it. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  assumed  that  the  Senator  would  deny  it, 
because  I  take  it  that  he  believed  in  that  legislation. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  hve  down  there.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  lives  several  thousand  miles  away.  I  know  what 
happened. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  live  several  thousand  miles  away,  but  I 
read. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  If  the  Senator  will  examine  the  report 
for  1935.  he  will  find  that  the  cotton  section  was  the  only 
section  of  America  where  farm  tenancy  was  not  increased. 
Mr.  BORAH.  Articles  were  p^.blished  throughcat  the 
North,  signed  articles  written  by  persons  who  made  investi- 
gations in  the  South,  and  those  articles  gave  the  figures. 
Upon  those  I  am  relying.  I.  myself,  know  nothing  about  the 
subject,  but  I  think  what  I  have  just  read  from  the  letter  is  a 
pretty  good  illustration  of  what  happened.  That  man  also 
lives  in  the  South.  He  produces  cotton.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Alabama  does  or  not.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  interested  in  balancing  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  should  like  to  yield,  but  I  have  orJy  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  get  a 
false  impression  concerning  my  attitude  as  to  balancing  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Very  well;  if  I  have  misrepresented  the 
Senator,  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  do  not  want  my  silence  to 
lead  to  any  false  impression  as  to  my  attitude  about  the 
balancing  of  the  Budget.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  balancing 
the  Budget  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Very  well;  the  Senator  and  I  are  in  abso- 
lute accord.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  we  were 
now  interested  in  balancing  the  Budget,  and  that  the  pro- 
gram was  to  balance  the  Budget  in  1938,  and  that  he  was 
opposed  to  feeding  the  hungry  in  this  country  because  it 
would  keep  in  unbalance  the  Budget.  Was  I  correct  in  that? 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  think  the  Senator  very  defi- 
nitely misunderstood  my  position.  I  said  there  were  many 
newspaj)ers  and  magazines,  many  people  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  many  Members  of  this  body,  who  seem  to 
be  very  much  interested  in  balancing  the  Budget  between 
now  and  June  30,  1939,  and  that  I  was  presenting  these  fig- 
ures for  the  benefit  of  those  Members  of  this  body  who  were 
so  interested  in  balancing  the  Budget,  so  that  they  could  see 
the  cost  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  misunderstood  the  Senator.  I  got  the 
impression  that  the  newspaper  articles  and  magazines  had 
persuaded  the  Senator  that  we  ought  to  balance  the  Budget, 
so  I  misunderstood  him.  Now.  the  Senator  and  I  are  agreed 
that  we  ought  not  to  give  too  serious  consideration  to  that 
iridescent  dream  about  balancing  the  Budget  while  people 
are  hungry  in  this  country.  I  recognize  the  necessity  of 
balancing  the  Budget  if  we  can,  imder  all  conditions  and 
under  proper  principles.  I  think  it  is  a  sound  thing  to  do. 
But,  as  I  said  in  1930  in  this  Chamber  when  we  were  first 
considering  the  matter  of  feeding  the  hungry  in  this  coun- 
try as  against  the  proposition  of  letting  those  who  are  in 
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need  by  no  fault  of  theirs  fo  hungry,  I  aiA  not  In  the  least 
concerned  about  balancing  the  Budget  of  t  je  Federal  Treas- 
ury.   We  will  have  to  meet  and  discbarge  this  duty,  whether  ^ 
we  continue  to  have  an  unbalanced  Budget  or  not  j 

The  Senator  thinks  this  would  coat  sone  three  or  four  ! 
or  five  billion  dollars,  perhaps  six  billion.    We  are  twilding 
houses  at  the  cost  al  milhons  of  dollars  in  which  people  are  , 
to  Uve     Is  It  more  important  to  have  a  tome  thMi  it  is  to 
have  something  upon  which  to  Uve?    It  is  ]  iow  proposed  that  ! 
$16  000,000,000  be  expended,  which  the  Govorunent  in  a  large 
measure  Is  to  guarantee,  for  the  purpoae  of  building  homes  in 

the  United  States.  Is  there  any  reason  In  the  proposal  of 
bufldli*  homes  for  those  who  are  in  sud  a  cotJdiyon  that 
they  caniK>t  occupy  the  homes  except  in  Itunger,  or  is  there 
any  sense  in  homes  being  built  for  those  who  do  not  need 
them?  Are  we  building  homes  for  the  pc  or,  the  needy,  the 
poverty  stricken,  or  are  we  building  homes  for  those  who  do 
not  need  the  help  of  the  Government?  1  we  are  building 
homes  for  those  who  need  the  help  of  the  Government,  then 
certainly  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  they  a«  fed  and  clothed 
when  they  get  into  these  charity  bonus. 

Mr  President.  I,  myself,  do  not  know  what  the  pending 
bill  will  cost.  I  profess  no  ability  along  he  line  which  one 
would  have  to  have  in  order  to  determine  that  question. 
But  I  have  had  It  carefully  considered  ant  carefully  weighed 
and  carefully  estimated  by  people  who  a-e  in  a  position  to 
know,  if  it  can  be  known  accurately  at  all,  and  by  people 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  estimate  i  concerning  such 
things,  and  If  the  bill  amounts  to  anythin  i  at  all  in  the  way 
of  establishing  a  parity  price,  it  will  cost  i»e  Government  of 
this  country  at  least  $1,500,000,000.  I  do  not  say  it  will  cost 
that  much,  because  the  administration  m  ay  never  carry  out 
the  measure  along  the  line  proposed,  bu  i  I  say  that  if  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  bill  shaU  be  carried  out.  it  will 
cost  at  least  $1,500,000,000. 

I  would  a  good  deal  rather  spend  $J  ,500,000.000,  and  I 
think  everyone  would,  or  even  $2.000,000.(  00,  for  the  purpose 
of  ^H"g  care  of  those  who  are  in  actual  leed,  than  to  spend 
a  billion  or  a  billion  five  hundred  million  making  it  more 
difficult,  through  reducing  the  productloi  of  foodstuffs,  for 
them  to'  get  that  which  they  actually  nee  1. 

Since  my  remarks  of  last  Friday  I  hive  received  scMne- 
thlng  over  2,000  letters  and  telegrams  Irom  people  In  this 
country  who  are  in  a  condition  of  need,  of  poverty.  Some 
of  these  cases  are  pitiable  beyond  langua  se  to  describe.  We 
have  to  take  care  of  these  people,  we  cumot  avoid  taking 
care  of  them,  and,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  i  should  put  together 
what  it  is  conceded  this  bin  will  cost,  aid  what  we  have  to 
expend  anyway  to  take  care  of  the  pc  or,  the  proposition 
irtiich  I  have  submitted  would  come  within  the  figures  of 
what  the  bill  win  cost  and  that  which  we  wffl  have  to  expend 
anyway  in  taking  care  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  ajt  this  Ume  I  shall 
speak  of  ftr^t^^r  feature  of  this  matter 
to  discuss  in  connection  with  another 

bm. 
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which  I  shan  wish 

ftrrK»Twiin»«t    in    tiip. 


Mr.  PTTTMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  flogular,  cobaddental 
editorials  which  are  now  appearing  in  tie  large  newspapers 
<tf  the  Bast  have  very  much  the  appearan  x  at  canned  propa- 
ganda. As  I  xevlew  the  srtftehness  of  th(  Be  editorials  I  think 
it  might  as  wen  have  been  said  in  th  i  Bible,  if  wealthly 
newspapermen  had  been  known  in  that  c  ay.  that  it  is  harder 
for  the  very  wealthy  owner  of  a  newspaper  to  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  it  is  for  a  cam  tl  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle. 

During  no  pertod  of  deftatloa,  when  their  money  was  In- 
ereasing  in  value  at  the  expense  of  oonmiodltles  and  labor, 
have  we  heard  aae  at  these  great,  wealtby  owners  of  news- 
papers declare  that  It  was  endangerin  (  the  soundness  of 
the  currency  of  our  ooontry.  At  the  bee  nning  of  the  Hard- 
ing administration,  when  President  H  ^rdlng  declared  for 
merciless  deflation,  which  was  followed  b: '  merciless  deflation, 
never  once  dkl  ve  bear  the  wealthy  (wners  of  the  great 


metropolitan  papers  complain.  Yet  it  was  perfectly  evident 
to  them  that  deflation  was  increasing  the  value  of  their 
money  in  comparison  with  commodities  and  labor,  and  rela- 
tively depreciating  the  value  of  commodities  and  labor.  But 
today  the  same  newspapers  are  crying  out  agamst  the  threat 

of  inflation.  _,^^     .  , 

Let  me  read  just  a  few  paragraphs  from  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  on  December  6.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "Time  to  End  Silver  Subsidy,"  a'ld  m  part 
reads: 

In  December  1933.  President  Roosevelt  fixed  the  buying  price  al 
domestlcalJy   produced   silver   at    64',    cents    P;r   ounce    raising     t 
under    Uter    OTders    to    the    present    rate    of    77^7   cent^.     Asthis 
buying  proclamation  wlU  expire  at  the  end  of  the  year,  specula- 
tion ll  rife   as  to  the   outlook  for  a  continuaUon   of   the  present 
heavy  subsidies. 
At  the  end  of  the  editorial  we  find  this  statement: 
And  It  has  brought  great  quantities  of  unneeded  silver  Into  tmr 
GOTemment  vaults,  leading  to  excessive  tseuanc*  of  silver  certificates 
aaalnst  tUls  overvalued  metal.     As  monetary  experts  have  warned, 
such  operations  help  to  Inflate  the  rountrys  currency  syst«m  and 
constitute  a  threat  to  monetary  stability. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  that  this  editorial  states 
that  this  proclamation  was  issued  in  1933.  It  was  Issued 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1933.  which  authorized  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  coin  silver  on  such  ratio 
to  gold  as  he  might  fix.  and  to  charge  whatever  seigniorage  for 
soch  service  as  he  might  see  fit  to  charge.  He  finally  fixed 
40  percent  of  the  silver  as  a  seigniorage,  giving  to  the  miners 
60  percent  of  the  silver.  The  Government  took  40  percent 
of  the  sUver  for  coining  it  into  silver  dollars  and  circulating 
it.  when  the  actual  cost  was  only  1  cent  per  dollar. 

We  hear  talk  of  a  subsidy.  Let  us  see  Just  exactly  what 
i  inflaUon  there  was  under  the  act  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  let  us  also  see  what  the  subsidy  amounted  to.  In  ZVz 
years— that  is,  from  December  21,  1933.  to  June  30,  1937— 
the  Crovernment  has  acquired  of  American-produced  silver 
only  151.834.000  ounces.  It  has  paid  for  that  silver,  If  we 
count  the  60  percent  of  the  silver  it  gave  to  the  miners,  an 
average  of  7423  cents  an  ounce,  or  a  total  of  $112,705,000. 
tt  has  issued  silver  certificates  to  the  amount  of  $112,705,000. 
Can  that  be  called  a  tremendous  inflation  of  our  currency? 
Now,  let  us  proceed  to  the  question  of  a  bonus.  The  only 
thing  that  could  be  called  a  bonus  in  this  matter  Is  the  in- 
creased price  paid  for  American  silver  above  the  price  for 
Which  foreign  silver  could  have  been  purchased.  The  Gov- 
ernment paid  $112,705,000  to  the  American  miner.  It  could 
have  purchased  that  silver  during  that  period  of  time  for  an 
average  of  44''4  cents  an  ounce,  or  for  the  sum  of  $67,905,- 
000.  In  other  words,  the  miner  received  in  3*2  years 
144,760.000  more  than  the  world  price  of  the  same  silver. 
In  other  words,  only  $12,788,570  annually. 

Let  that  be  called  a  bonus,  if  you  please;  let  it  be  admitted 
that  the  Government  gave  the  miners  a  bonus  of  $12,788,000. 
Do  the  gentlemen  who  publish  these  articles  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  act  took  effect  silver 
was  25  cents  an  ounce,  that  lead  was  below  4  cents  a  pound, 
that  zinc  was  below  4  cents  a  pound,  that  copper  was  below 
T  cents  a  pound? 

Do  they  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of 
those  prices  at  that  time  two- thirds  of  the  copper,  lead,  and 
Sine  mines  In  this  country  were  closed  down,  and  that  the 
chief  working  mines  were  running  on  20-percent  capacity? 

Do  they  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  were 
400.000  human  beings  on  the  relief  rolls  by  reason  of  the 
closing  of  those  mines  and  the  reducing  of  the  capacity  of 
the  other  mines?    Not  at  all. 

Do  they  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  when  the 
Government  increased  the  price  of  silver  to  77V2  cents,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  associated  with  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  in  the  ores  these  mines  commenced  to  resmne 
operations? 

Do  they  take  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  during  the 
next  2  years  400,000  miners  and  dependents  were  put  back 
to  the  best  and  highest  paid  work  in  this  country? 
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Do  they  tnke  into  consideration  the  fact  that  that  normal, 
hiRh-priced  work  of  400,000  people  and  dependents,  even  at  a 
bonu;  of  $12,000,000  a  year,  was  the  cheapest  relief  ever 
funii.-.hed  in  this  coimtry? 

At  this  point,  Mr  President,  let  me  insert  a  tabulation  of 
the  transaction  under  the  act. 

Thjre  bcin?r  no  objection,   the  table  was   ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

.V'u'v    mined    dOT,u:stic    silver    acquired    from    Dec.    21,    1933,    to 

June   3u,   1937 

Quantity ovmces..     151.  834.  000 

Total    cost    to    the    Government    at    average    of    74.2 

cents  an  ounce $112,705,000 

Value,  figured  at  44^*  cents  an  ounce   (present  world 

pricpl $67,945,000 

Difference  in  value  between  world  price  and  domestic 

price 544,  760,000 

Avera^'e  diffcrpnce   in   value   per   year  between  world 

price  and  domestic  price $12,788,570 

Cirnilatlnq  value  at  $129  an  ounce $195,866,860 

Prufit.  accruing  to  the  Government  through  seignlor- 

a"e  -         -  $83,160,860 

Present  reserve  requirements  of  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
R<\serve  are  10  nercent  in  gold  certmcates  against  notes  in  clr- 
eul  tt.on  and  35  percent  in  gold  certincates  (lawful  money  re.serve) 
agair.st  deposits. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  now  In  circulation.   $4.  279,  000  000 
Deposits  in  member  banks 7,542.000,000 

Total !!•  821,  000,  000 

Present    reserve 9,454.000.000 

Approximately  80  percent. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  miners  to  whom  I 
have  referred  are  thrown  back  on  the  relief  rolls,  does  any 
think  they  can  be  compensated  for  their  lack  of  employment 
by  any  .such  sum  as  $12,000,000  a  year? 

But  it  is  said,  "How  do  you  know  that  that  is  going  to 
happen  again'?'"  Because  we  know  it  did  happen  in  1931  and 
1932.  Bi'cau.se  the  largest  mining  companies  in  this  country, 
the  repre.sentatives  of  the  greatest  copper  companies,  of  the 
largest  lead  companies,  and  of  the  largest  zinc  companies, 
have  stated  time  and  time  again  publicly  and  recently  that 
if  the  price  of  copper  and  l-.:'ad  and  zinc  falls  much  lower — 
and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  we  can  stop  it  or  that 
it  will  stop — then  they  must  close  unless  they  can  depend 
upon  the  value  of  the  silver  metal  that  is  associated  in  the 
rock  with  the  lead  and  the  zinc  and  the  copper. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  shown  by  the  Governor  of  Utah,  in 
his  statement  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
47  percent  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Utah  depend  abso- 
lutely upon  the  mining  industry  for  a  living.  When  the 
mines  clo.se  down  not  only  do  the  400.000  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  mining  lose  their  income,  but  the  workers 
who  supply  steel,  power,  lumber,  trucks,  and  machinery,  from 
other  States  lose  employment.  In  addition  to  that  loss  of 
income,  there  is  the  loss  of  the  taxes  that  go  into  the  Slate 
collected  upon  the  bullion  and  metal  produced.  This  lost 
revenue  must  be  made  up  from  increased  taxes  upon  land 
and  the  farmer.  The  figures  I  gave  the  Senate  is  400,000 
miners  and  other  direct  dependents.  I  do  not  give  the 
figures  of  those  who  are  incidentally  employed  in  supplying 
ma'enal  and  transportation. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Was  the  silver  policy  proposed  as  a 
relief  measure? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Tlie  silver  policy  with  reference  to 
American-produced  silver,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, was  urged  upon  the  President  originally  as  a  policy 
to  keep  our  mines  open.  If  I  had  been  urging  it  from  a 
monetary  standpoint  at  that  time  I  would  have  urged  that 
the  price  of  silver  be  fixed  at  $1.29,  the  circulating  parity 
price.  But  I  never  did  anything  of  the  kind.  Nor  at  the 
present  time  am  I  urging  the  President  to  increase  the  price 
of  silver.   I  feel  this  way  about  it,  and  feel  so  sincerely,  so 


strongly  that  I  hope  my  sincerity  will  be  believed.  I  am 
confident  that  as  copper  approaches  7  cents  a  pound  and 
zinc  and  lead  4  cents  a  pound,  that  with  the  increa.sed  ro.'^t 
of  materials  in  this  country  these  mines  must  and  they  will 
have  to  close,  and  those  which  do  not  close,  which  feel  it 
necessary  to  keep  open,  as  a  great  many  of  cur  companies 
did  for  various  reasons,  largely  to  hold  their  regular  em- 
ployees, will  go  down  to  20-percent-production  capacity. 
We  cannot  do  a  thing  that  I  know  of  to  keep  the  price  of 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  from  falling.  There  is  nothing  that 
I  know  of  by  which  we  can  raise  it.  But  it  docs  happ<:'n 
that  in  nature  silver  is  rarely  found  separately.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  silver  produced  in  this  country  is  produced 
as  a  byproduct  of  the  mining  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 
Therefore,  when  we  consider  a  property  like  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Co.  property  in  Butte.  Mont.,  which  employs 
thousands  of  men,  and  which  during  the  depression  was 

running  on  a  20-percent -capacity  basis,  with  copper  ore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Truman  in  the  chairK 
The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  on  the  amendment 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  will  take  my  time  on  the  bill. 
The  Anaconda  Co.'s  ore  runs  only  2 '2-  or  3-percent  cop- 
per. They  are  operating  their  mining  down  three  or  four 
thousand  feet,  in  water.  The  ore  is  very  difficult  and  expen- 
sive to  mine.  But  fortunately  that  ore  carries  about  3 
ounces  of  silver.  It  was  the  3  ounces  of  silver  which  kept 
the  company  going  when  operating  at  20-percent  capacity. 
Three  ounces  of  silver  at  25  cents  an  ounce,  the  price  in  1931 
and  1932,  represents  only  a  dollar  in  silver  value.  At  that 
price  it  could  hardly  keep  the  mine  open  and  operating  if 
the  value  of  the  other  metals  was  low.  But  at  77  cents  an 
ounce  it  represents  $3  in  value  to  the  ton  of  rock  mined. 
That  value  will  keep  the  Butte  mines  open  even  when 
copper  goes  down  to  7' 2  or  8  cents  a  pound,  and  we  want 
them  open.  There  are  no  industries  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana to  speak  of  except  mining  and  stock  raising.  There 
are  none  in  my  State  of  importance  except  mining  and 
stock  raising.  When  the  mmes  are  destroyed  a  burden  is 
placed  on  the  land  and  on  the  farmers  which  they  cannot 
stand. 

It  was  astounding  to  me  that  these  figures  were  presented 
by  the  statistician  from  the  University  of  California— which 
the  Governor  used — that  47  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Utah  depend  on  mining.  That  is  a  tremendous 
proportion.  In  our  State  it  is  even  larger,  because  our  agri- 
cultural production  is  very  sm.Jl  and  it  is  only  incidental  to 
the  stock-raising  business.  The  percentage  of  the  people 
depending  on  mining  in  Nevada  is  larger  than  the  percent- 
age in  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  can  aflord  to  trifle  with  a 

I  question  like  this.     If  I  were  giving  only  my  opinion  about 

I  it.  Senators  could  question  it  in  their  own  minds,  or  in  any 

I   other  way,  but  I  ask  them  to  take  the  opinions  of  others. 

Take   the    opinions   of   the    statisticians    of    the    Anaconda 

Copper  Co.     That  company  has  its  own  statisticians.     Take 

the  opinions  of  the   statisticians  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  Co. 

That  company  has  its  own  statisticians.    Take  the  opinions 

of  the  Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co.     Take  the  opinions 

of  the  statisticians  of  the  Utah  Copper  Co.     Those  are  the 

great  mining  companies  of  this  coimtry.     If  any  company 

can  exist  on  a  low  price  of  metal,  they  can.    The  hundreds 

of  thousands  of  little  independent  concerns,  which  cannot 

buy  their  materials  wholesale,  will  go  out  of  existence  first  if 

the  price  of  silver  is  reduced. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
again  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is  basing  his  plea  very 
frankly  on  relief  necessity.  Is  there  any  possible  relation- 
ship between  the  argument  he  now  makes  and  the  require- 
ment's of  law  that  silver  shall  be  purchased  until  it  reaches 
one-third  of  our  gold  supply? 
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Mr.  FTITMAN.  It  has  no  connection  at  alL  I  am  not 
debating  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  at  ths  time.  The  act 
which  this  newspaper  article  says  should  1  e  repealed,  or  the 
proclamation  under  that  act,  deals  only  w  ,th  American  pro- 
duction. That  is  an  I  am  speaking  of.  With  the  falling 
market  prices  of  some  metals,  which  we  ca  anot  stop,  it  would 
be  a  catastrophe  if  the  price  of  other  laetals  was  drawn 
down  with  them. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    In  other  words,  'he  Senator  is  not 
discxissing  that  phase  of  it? 
Mr.  PITTMAN.    Not  at  alL 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    Mr.  President.  wiH   he  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Has  the  Senator  the  figures  available 
of  the  purchases  of  silver  made  by  the  Seer  ;tary  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  Mexico  and  China  and  other  cc  un tries? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  have  all  of  those  fgures,  and  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  discuss  that  question  sepai  ately  if  it  becomes 
material.    That  deals  with  an  entirely  ciflerent  act. 

I  say  that  this  question  happens  to  be  exceedingly  mate- 
rial at  the  present  mwnent.  because  the  ]»resident  has  given 
notice  that  the  minting  of  American  silver  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1933  will  cease  on  Janiuxy  1.    That  is  the 
reason  I  am  taking  this  occasion  to  ans\fer  these  editorials. 
Let  me  turn  to  another  phase  of  the  sut  ject.    It  is  charged 
in  the  newspaper  article  that  this  is  a  <angerous  inflaUon. 
Let  us  see   if  it   Is  a  dangerous  inflation.     In  three   and 
one-half  years,  it  has  added  $112,705.0(0  in  silver  certifi- 
cates to  our  currency,  which  currency  txiay  totals  $6,555,- 
101.269— $112,000,000  as  against  that  great  sum!    Is  that  a 
dangerous  Inflation? 
Let  us  see  exactly  where  we  stand  wiJa  regard  to  defia- 
^  tlon  at  the  present  time.    No  one  mentions  defiation.    Here 

is  a  report  from  the  Ptederal  Reserve  Board.  The  Federal 
Reserve  system  now  has  in  circulation  $4,279,000,000.  De- 
posits in  member  banks.  $7,542,000,000,  making  a  total  of 
$11,821,000,000.  What  are  the  reserves  ag  linst  that?  Present 
reserves  $9,454,000,000,  or  approximately  JO  percent. 

When  they  speak  about  six  and  one  half  billion  dollars 
of  currency  being  In  circulation  they  mean  that  it  is  not  in 
the  Treasury,  but  the  report  shows  that  vhile  it  Is  not  in  the 
Treasury.  80  percent  of  it  is  in  the  bank;.  The  law  requires 
the  banks  to  carry  40  percent  of  their  deposits  in  currency 
reserves,  but  the  banks  are  carrying  80  p<  rcent. 

Is  there  no  deflation  today  in  clrculiting  media?  It  is 
admitted  that  90  percent  of  our  circulating  media  consists 
of  drafts  and  checks.  What  is  the  effect  of  those  drafts  and 
checks  on  deposit,  so  far  as  our  circulating  media  is  con- 
cerned, when  80  percent  of  all  currency  is  held  in  reserve? 
Is  it  in  circulation.  Oh.  no;  It  is  noi  In  circulation.  It 
clearly  proves  the  deflation  in  credits. 

Mr.  President,  has  anyone  talked  about  that  deflation? 
Has  not  our  Government  done  everything  it  could  to  in- 
crease that  deflation  on  the  one  hand,  whfle  talking  about 
reducing  it  on  the  other?  Does  not  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  know  that  in  doubling  the  required  reserves  it  de- 
flates credit,  while  on  the  other  hard  our  Government 
through  other  departments  attempts  tJ  inflate  credits  by 
guaranteeing  loans  through  the  Federal  Housing  Corpora- 
tion? The  fact  remains  that  there  has  b  «n  a  deflation  aided 
by  our  Government  as  was  done  under  iie  Harding  admin- 
istration. And  now  there  is  a  thougl  t  of  reinflation  by 
letting  out  the  credit  of  our  Government  through  various 
building  schemes  and  guaranties.  The  fact  remains  that 
there  has  been  a  period  of  deflation  in  the  last  4  months, 
and  during  that  time  the  value  of  mone  r  has  Increased,  and 
the  price  of  commodities  has  fallen  in  r  jlation  to  it.  Credit 
has  tightened  up  enormously  in  the  Ifst  4  months.  Now 
when  it  is  projxjsed  to  allow  the  Government  to  continue 
with  the  policies  that  resulted  in  the  en  ployment  of  400,000 
miners,  the  discontinuation  of  which  w1  Q,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  great  mining  statisticians,  mean  tlte  return  of  400,000 
miners  and  their  dependents  to  the  lelief  rolls — ^we  hear 
the  cry,  "Dangerous  inflation  of  our  currency." 
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Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  again? 

Mr.  priTMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  While  ihe  Senator  denies  any  pur- 
pose to  discuss  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  at  the  present  time, 
is  it  possible,  may  I  a5k.  to  consider  a  connnuation  of  the 
domestic  purchase  of  sUver  at  the  77 -cent  price  level  with- 
out also  considering  simultaneously  the  question  of  whether 
we   shall   continue    to    buy   the   silver    of    the    world   at    45 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  do  not  thmk  it  has  any  relation  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  very  great  respect  for  tne 
Senator's  opinion,  but  it  seems  to  me  ^^lat  the  entire  silver 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Trea-sury  should  be  canvassed 
in  order  to  get  the  sum  total  of  the  situ.Uion,  because  surely 
there  is  a  point  at  which  this  thing  could  be  overdone,  is 
there  not? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  There  certainly  is  no  point  at  which  It 
can  be  overdone  when  the  policy  of  coinage  under  the  act 
I  fan  talking  about  results  in  an  increase  of  only  $112,000.- 

000  in  3 '2  years. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  Is  now  discussing  do- 
mesuc  purchases.  What  is  the  grand  total  purchasi-d  during 
the  same  years?     I  am  not  seeking  to  be  controversial. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  understand.  I  have  read  attaclcs  in  the 
newspapers  on  the  particular  matter  of  the  coinage  of  silver 
imder  an  act  of  Congress,  not  under  the  Silver  Purchase  Act, 
but  under  another  act  of  Congress.  I  do  not  desire  to  con- 
fuse the  two  questions.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  discuss 
the  whole  question  at  another  time,  but  I  say  this  attack  on 
what  has  been  done  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933  is  unjust.  The  bonus  amounts  to  nothing  because 
the  Government  out  of  these  very  purchases  has  made  $83.- 
160.000.  The  Government  has  mado  that  much  out  of  the 
purchase  of  the  151,000,000  ounces. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG,  Will  the  Senator  permit  a  furt.her 
observation? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  hope  before  a  final  decision  is  made 
the  Senator  will  discuss  the  whc-le  subject  in  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  silver,  and  the  Silver  Purcha.se  Act,  because  In 
my  mind  I  cannot  completely  quarantine  these  features  as 
the  Senator  is  doing  this  afternor.n. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  newspapers  were  attacking  the  sub- 
sidy and  they  were  attacking  it  as  inflation.  I  have  answered 
as  to  the  subsidy.  I  have  answered  as  to  inflation.  It  is 
charged  that  it  is  not  well  secured.  The  Government  has 
151,000,000  otmces  of  silver  again.st  $112,000,000  of  silver  cer- 
tificates issued.  It  has  not  used  $83,160,000  worth  of  it  be- 
cause it  charged  itself  with  that  profit,  but  it  is  there  to  use 
ELS  a  security  for  the  $112,000,000  of  certificates.  When  we 
put  it  behind  those  certificates,  we  will  have  more  security 
behind  those  certificates  than  behind  any  other  currency. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG,  Are  those  issued  at  the  ptirchase 
price  or  at  the  price  of  $1,29? 

Mr  PITTMAN.  They  are  issued  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  silver  certificates.  There  is  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  silver  in  a  dollar,  which  makes  it,  per  ounce,  $1.29. 
They  have  issued  $112,000,000  of  those  certificates,  because 
that  is  the  price  paid  for  the  silver.  That  is  40  percent  of 
the  total  value.  But  they  still  have  the  60  percent  of  the 
silver  in  the  Treasury,  unis.sued,  as  security  for  those  silver 
certificates  if  their  value  .should  ever  be  questioned. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  is  elaborating  a  very  important 
question  and,  I  may  add.  in  a  manner  I  do  not  think  any 
other  Senator  could  excel''  After  these  men  were  put  back 
to  work  by  the  aid  of  what  is  called  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Michigan  relief,  when  they  went  to  work,  did  not 
then-  work  produce  from  the  mines  some  metals  of  different 
kinds? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  These  miners,  in  addition  to  producing 
151,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  produced  thousands  of  pounds 
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of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  which  were  associated  together  in 
the  rock  with  the  silver. 

Mr.  LEWIS.     Did  not  that  material  itself  have  a  market? 
Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  think   that  it   not   only   added  to  the 
total  wealth  of  the  country  but  the  metals  produced  have 
paid  taxes  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  In  the  final  result,  does  it  not  offset  the  full 
amount  they  got  as  relief? 

Mr,  PITTMAN.  I  take  it  the  taxes  alone  that  have  been 
recovered  are  greater  than  the  $12,000,000  which  is  called 
a  subsidy. 

Mr.  LEWIS.     That  is  the  way  it  appeals  to  me. 
Mr.  ADAMS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
comment  on  some  of  the  relief  figures  which  resulted? 
Mr.  PITTMAN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  I  understand  the  figures  correctly,  it  is 
e.^imated  400.000  men  were  kept  off  of  relief  by  keeping  the 
mines  open. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Just  as  miners  and  direct  dependants. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes;  that  is,  just  in  getting  the  material 
out  of  the  mines.  It  cost  at  least  $800  per  person  per  year 
for  the  relief  expenditure.  That  would  be  $320,000,000  a 
year  to  take  care  of  those  400,000  men.  Taking  a  period  of 
3 '2  years,  an  amount  exceeding  $1,120,000,000  would  be 
saved  the  Government  in  relief  expenditures  at  the  cost  oi 
a  .nibsidy  of  seme  $40,000,000. 

Mr,  PITTMAN.  That  is  correct.  The  total  subsidy,  if 
wf  may  call  the  difference  between  the  world  price  and  the 
domestic  price  a  subsidy,  wa..  $41,760,000  in  3'2  years.  It 
IS  called  a  subsidy  only  because  the  Government  took  40 
percent  of  the  metal  instead  of  taking  60  percent  of  it. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  it  is  called  a  subsidy.  They 
did  not  give  anything.    They  took  something. 

A  subsidy  is  spoken  of.  I  have  voted  for  subsidies  and  I 
shall  probably  have  to  vote  for  them  again  much  as  I 
di.slike  to  do  so.  I  have  voted  for  tariff  subsidies  for  25 
years.  I  have  attempted  to  have  them  moderated  to  the 
extent  that  would  equalize  cost  of  production  abroad  :md 
at  home.  Whether  or  not  I  have  been  successful  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  a  tariff  is  a  subsidy  to  the 
manufactuier.  I  realize  that  subsidies  are  being  paid  to 
the  farmer  and  are  expected  to  be  paid,  in  order  that  the 
industry  may  continue.  Here  is  the  smallest  subsidy,  if  it 
is  desired  to  call  it  a  subsidy,  that  was  ever  granted  to  an 
industry.  Here  is  a  subsidy  the  payment  of  which  does  not 
require  a  tax.  Here  is  a  subsidy  in  relation  to  which  the 
Government  charges  itself  with  a  profit  of  51  cents  an  ounce. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  BORAH.  To  make  it  a  little  more  explicit,  how 
much  has  the  Treasury  actually  paid  out  in  the  way  of  cash? 
Mr.  PITTMAN.  It  has  not  paid  out  a  cent  in  ca.sh.  It 
has  given  the  miner  a  certificate  for  $112,000,000  in  ex- 
change for  151.000.000  ounces  of  silver  and  it  has  all  of  the 
151,000.000  ounces  of  silver. 

But  this  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  have  It  covered  with 
a  smoke  screen  or  to  go  outside  of  this  particular  question 
involved,  for  in  the  last  several  days  the  managers  of  some 
of  the  largest  mines  in  the  countiT — who  never  came  to  me 
before  because  I  do  not  represent  their  interest  except  in- 
cidentally—have stated  to  me  that  falling  prices  of  copper, 
lead,  and  zmc  threaten  to  close  their  mines,  and  the  only 
thing  they  can  possibly  hold  on  to  is  a  continuation  of  the 
price  of  silver  which  they  are  able  to  produce  from  their 
mines.  Every  farm,  bureau  in  the  West  has  certified,  every 
farm  bureau  in  the  West  has  stated,  that  if  we  abandon  this 
policy,  if  we  take  employment  away  from  the  miners,  their 
local  markets  will  not  only  be  destroyed,  but  the  taxes  that 
could  be  paid  from  these  areas  by  the  miners  will  be  thrown 
en  th?  land  and  on  agriculture.  I  assume  they  are  speaking 
truthful'.y  and  sincerely.  I  know  that  the  big  mines,  who  can 
work  more  cheaply  than  the  other  mines,  are  threatened 
with  being  closed  down  and  that  himdreds  of  little  mines, 
operated  by  men  who  are  leasing  and  paying  a  royalty,  will 
go  out  of  existence  first. 


Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  subm/lt  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BORAH.  In  dealing  with  the  amendm.ents  to  thf^ 
bill,  assiuning  that  there  may  be  some  amendments  to  be 
offered  to  an  amendment,  must  we  offer  those  amendments 
to  the  amendment  now  or  after  the  amendm::nts  now  pend- 
ing are  adopted  may  they  be  amended  later? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any  amendm.ent  to  the 
amendment  should  be  offered  before  the  amendment  itjself 
is  disposed  of- 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Congress  I  undertook  in  my  feeble  way  to  ex- 
plain the  theory  of  this  bill  to  the  farmers  of  my  State.  In 
undertaking  that  exTlanation  I  referred  the  farmers  to  the 
policy  and  practice  being  pursued  in  the  oil  industry. 

Ten  years  ago  the  oil  producers  of  the  United  States 
drilled  wells  indiscriminately  and  when  they  found  oil  they 
produced  indiscriminately.  As  a  result  of  that  system  of 
comipetition  and  production,  oil  fell  in  my  State  and  m 
Texas  at  the  low  price  of  10  cents  a  barrel.  Much  oil  was 
sold  in  Texas  for  less  than  10  cents  a  barrel. 

Later,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  under  the 
N.  R,  A,,  the  oil  producers  were  organized.  They  proceeded 
to  stabilize  the  industry  by  curtailing  production.  Under 
the  present  practice  as  developed,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
makes  an  estimate  each  month  as  to  the  amount  of  oil  that 
should  be  produced  to  meet  the  consumption  demand  in 
the  next  month.  The  estimate  is  sent  to  the  oil-producing 
States  and  each  State  is  given  an  allowable  quota.  In  each 
State  there  is  some  sort  of  regulatory  body.  In  my  State 
it  is  called  the  Corporation  Commission.  When  the  Cor- 
poration Commission  of  my  State  gets  that  estimate  it 
prorates,  through  various  agencies,  to  the  oil  wells  the  allow- 
able amount,  so  that  each  month  each  oil  well  in  my  Stale 
knows  the  certain  amount  of  oil  it  may  produce.  Each  other 
oil-producing  State  has  a  similar  program  wliich  it  follows. 

.A.S  a  result  of  that  control  of  production,  largely  super- 
vised by  the  Government  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry, today  the  oil  industry  is  very  prosperous. 

Since  I  used  that  illustration  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
has  published  an  editorial  entitled  "No  More  Gushers." 
Inasmuch  as  the  editorial  is  in  point,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  read  at  the  desk  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none.    The  clerk  will  read,  as  requested. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NO    M0.1E    GUSHERS 

The  layman,  reading  that  the  KansTiS,  Oklahoma,  and  Texaa 
control  authorities,  acting  on  the  request  of  the  producers,  had 
reduced  the  allowable  petroleum  production  for  November  below 
the  recommended  figure  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  that  Arkansas 
had  issued  its  first  proration  order,  probably  was  puzzled  or 
uninterested. 

But  these  were  further  evidences  that  the  petroleum  Industry, 
In  a  little  more  than  10  years,  has  whipped  as  tough  a  problem 
as  faced  any  business  in'  that  time,  and  has  revolutionized  the 
basic  method  of  producing  oil  in  the  United  States,  An  indus- 
try which  gyrated  between  feast  and  famine  has  stabilized  Itself 
cind  has  conserved,  at  the  same  time,  he  Nation's  oil  and  gas 
reyorves      The  new  way  of  production  is  called  piroration. 

Proration  is  the  production  of  oil  by  regulated  design  instead  of 
freely  under  unre.stricted  competition.  This  sounds  like  produc- 
tion control,  or  the  quota  system,  by  which  copper,  rubber,  tin. 
cotton,  wheat,  and  other  conaniodities  have  been  restricted  in 
output  with  the  express  purpose  of  raising  prices,  or  even  creating 
rn  artificial  scr-rcily.  And  proration  could  be  so  perverted,  though, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  industry,  it  is  not  likey  to  be. 

It  diffeis  fundamentally  from  other  production  controls  becau.'^e 
its  primary  purpose  is  conservation  of  an  irreplaceable  resource 
rather  than  the  valorization  of  an  .annual  crop  or  an  Inexhaustible 
metal  True,  it  tends  to  stabilize  supply  and  demand,  and,  hence, 
the  price  of  crude,  and  this  accounts  for  its  wide  acceptance  But 
Its  greater  visefulne.ss  in  our  economy  lies  in  the  fact  that  It 
increases  the  ultimate  amount  of  oil  that  can  be  commercially 
extracted  from  our  fields.     Its  stabilization  efTects  are  secondary. 

Before  proration,  the  output  of  any  well  was  limited  only  by 
that  wells  capacity  to  produce.  A  well  allowed  to  run  wide  open 
dissipates  the  natural  gas.  valuable  in  Iteelf  and  as  one  of  the 
forces  which  drive  the  oil  to  the  surface  It  also  disturbs  the  nice 
interplay  of  other  underground  pressures  tiseful  to  efficient  ex- 
traction" The  reservoir  energy  wasted,  the  oil  must  be  prema- 
turely pumped,  and  too  much  Is  left  irrecoverable  in  the  sands. 
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and  before  the 
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hearings 


methods   to   increase 

lan  into  chronic  over- 

as  early  as   1926 

it  became  the  rule. 

United   States   comes 

charged  with  the  re- 

80\i7ce  of  waste  Is 

flow  of  wells,  the 

gusher  is  obsolete. 

of  barrels  a  day  for 

lived  wells  flowing 


Yet  the  operator  had  no  choice  but  to  get 

least  possible  time,  for  otherwise,  under  the 
oil  would  be  drained  Into  the  wells  of  more 
This  anarchic  procedure  was  ©conomlcaUy 
was.  as  long  as  demand  was  oatronnlng  m 
industry  had  perfected  modem  methods  of 

Ucn.  ^    ^^ 

As  demand   began   to   matare   and   these 
supply  in  the  middle  twenties,  the  industry 
production.     Proration  began  as  an  exper' 
and  was  developed  and  extended  gradually 

Today   most   of   the   ofl   produced   in  the 
Bnder  the  superriaion  of  State  commiasions 
sponsiblllty  of  preventing  waste.     As  the  — 
in  the  energy  losws  that  accompany  the 
wells  now  are  held  to  an  efficient  flow. 
We  no  longer  have  wells  producing  thousancs 
a  while,   then   going  on   the   pump,   but  '-^' 
moderately  under  natural  pressure. 

The  State  commlastons  hold  public 
4letermlne   the   market  demand,   which   theii 
rartous  fleJds  and.  finally,  to  the  individual 
tton  the  Federal  Government  has  helped 
at   almost    every    stage.     Advisory    Stat© 
were  provided  in  1S>30  by  the  Federal  Oil 
made  mandatory  under  N.  K.  A.,  and  now 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.     The 

Congress  In  1935.  prohibiting  the  Inteiatate 

duoed  in  defiance  of  State  quotas,  has  chec*- 

in  the  great  east  Texas  fleld.     And  Anally 

pact,  ratified  by  Congress  In  1935.  affords  s 

coordinating  the  interests  of  the  States  an<l 

ment  in  problems  of  conservation  and 
New  as  it  is.  proration  has  become  \ 

embedded  in  the  practices  of  the  Industry 
Because,  with  gushers  eliminated,  it  takeb 

produce  a  given  volume  of  oil  In  a  given 

more  capital.     But  with  production  and  • 

the  banks  now  lend  millions  of  their  ( 

virtual   producers   on   the   security   of   oil 

practice  unimaginable  to  a  baJiker  10  yeara 
The  Nation  has  benefited,  the  Industry  T 

price  of  gasoline  and  other  oil  products  has 

corjsumer.    A  highly  competitive  industry 

bringing   this   about.     Oovemment    has 

itself  has  carried  the  ball. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The   tlerk   will  state    the 
first  amendment  of  the  committee 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Committee 
and  Forestry  was,  on  page  1,  line  5.  to 
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December  6 
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pr  xhiction 
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once  a  month   to 
is   allocated   to   the 
wells.     In  this  evolu- 
oU-producing  States 
quotas    flrst 
Board,  were 
supplied  monthly  by 
C^imally  Act,  passed  by 
movement  d  oil  pro- 
the  hot-oil  problem, 
interstate  oil  corn- 
convenient  means  of 
the  Federal  Govern - 
stabilization, 
institutionalized  in  law  and 


many  more  wells  to 

the  industry  needs 
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money  to  indi- 
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on   Agriculture 
strike  out  "Title  I— 


at  the  beginning  of 


Declaration  of  policy"  and  insert  "Declaration  of  policy. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  1 
line  7.  to  strike  out  "Section  1.  (a)"  iind  insert  "Sec.  2.' 
In  line  8,  after  word  "to",  to  insert  "rei  :ulate  interstate  and 
foreign  conmierce  in  cotton,  wheat,  co:  n,  tobacco,  and  rice 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  suci  adequate  and  bal- 
anced flow  of  such  ccanmodltles  as  will,  first,";  on  page  2, 
line  2.  after  the  word  "for",  to  strike  out  "major  agricul- 
tural" and  insert  "such";  in  line  4,  aiter  the  word  "and", 
to  insert  "second.":  in  Une  6.  before  tie  word  provide",  to 
strike  out  "to";  and  in  the  same  Une,  aiter  the  word  "each", 
to  strike  out  "major  agricultural  comi|iodity;  and  to"  aoid 
insert  "such  commodity  and",  so  as  to 

8»c.  a.  It   is  hereby  dedared  to  be  the 
regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
tobacco,  and  rice  to  the  extent  necessary  to 


■ead: 

policy  of  Congress  to 
n  cotton,  wheat,  com. 
provide  such  adequate 


and  balanced  flow  of  s\ich  commodities  as  vi  ill.  first,  maintain  both 


parity  of  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  such 

by   them   for   domestic   coxunmiptlon    and 

Income  for  farmers  marketing  such  commodities;  and  second,  with 

out  interfering  with  the  maintenance  of  euch  parity  prices,  pro 

Tide  an  ever-normal  granary  for  each  sucl  i  commodity  and  con 

■erre  national  soU  leaources  and  prevent  tfie  wasteful  use  of  soU 

lertllity 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  I  discus%d 
that  declaration.    I  do  not  at  this  tims  desire  to  discuss  it 


I  thought  the  Senator  from 


further. 

had    an    amexidinent 

Infonned?    __^____ 

The  PRESIDXlfQ   OFFICER.    The 
forms  the  Chair  that  the  Benator  from 
bM  a  futoitlttite  to  offer  for  the  entire 
particular  portion  of  It. 

Ut.  IfcNART.    X  thought  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in 
a  eoOoquy  I  had  with  him  on  Friday,  ftated  that  he  had 
to  oflir  M  a  fobftttme  Ut  thli  laafaace;  bat, 


commodities  marketed 
export    tuid    parity    of 


Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lnl 


to    that    wctioa.    Am    I    correctly 


ParUamentarian  In- 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Lnl 
UU.  but  not  for  this 


of  course.  I  knew  nothinK  beyond  the  mere  expression  of 
the  Senator.  I  may  have  m-sunderstood  him.  I  am  not 
asking  that  action  on  the  an^endmeni  be  held  up,  but  I 
wanted  to  inquire  if  there  was  not  pending  an  amendment 
to  this  particular  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Chair  is  informed  that 
there  is  no  such  amendment  on  the  desk  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  I  merely  wish  to  reiterate 
the  statement  I  made  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Pope] 
when  this  section  was  previously  discussed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  drafting  this  declaration  of  policy  thos*-"  who  have 
drafted  the  bill  have  put  a  badge  of  unconstitutionality  upon 
it  in  the  very  first  section;  that  is.  they  have  provided  here 
that  the  bill  is  to  regulate  commerce.  For  what  purpose? 
For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  parity  of  prices  and  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  pajity  of  income;  that  is,  they  are  not 
endeavoring  to  regulate  prices  and  parity  in  order  that  com- 
merce may  be  regulated,  but  they  are  claimmg  to  regulate 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  prices. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  deep  student  of  constitutional 
law;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  franiers  of  the  bill  have  put  a 
badge  upon  the  bill  in  the  very  flrst  section,  pointing  out  its 
probable  unconstitutionality;  for  while  perhaps  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  Supreme  Court  ha,s  somewhat 
changed  its  line  of  thinking  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
changed  the  fundamentals  upon  which  its  decisions  have 
been  rendered  in  many  cases,  and  in  seme  by  unanimous 
decisions. 

If  we  are  interested  in  giving  to  the  bill  the  best  possible 
constitutional  support,  it  seems  to  me  this  declaration  ought 
to  go  out  of  the  bill,  rather  :han  to  make  a  statement  here 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not  to  regulate  conmierce  but 
is  to  use  the  regulation  of  commerce  to  do  something  else 
which  is  not  the  regulation  of  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.     Th-^  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  2,  after  line  10,  to 
strike  out: 

(b)   For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

1.  The  "major  agrtciiltural  commodities"  shall  be  cotton,  white 
wheat,  wheat  (other  than  white  wheat).  Geld  com.  rice,  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  Maryland  tobacco,  burley  tobacco,  tobacco  (other 
than  flue-cured,  Maryland,  and  burley)  produced  In  the  United 
States:  but  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  after  due  notice  and  op- 
portxinity  for  public  hearing  to  interested  parties  to  treat  as  a 
separate  major  agricultural  commodity  any  market  classlflcatlon. 
type,  or  grade  of  any  of  the  foregoing  commodities  If  he  fljida 
such  treatment  necessary  In  order  adequately  to  effectuate  the 
policy  of  this  act  with  respect  to  such  market  classification,  type, 
or  grade. 

2.  ■•Parity",  as  applied  to  prices  for  a  major  agricultural  com- 
modity, shall  be  that  price  for  the  commodity  as  will  give  to  the 
commodity  a  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that 
farmers  buy  equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  STich  com- 
modity In  the  period  from  Augiist  1909  to  July  1914,  or.  in  case 
of  tobacco.  August  1919  to  July   1929. 

3.  "Parity",  as  applied  to  Inrome.  .shall  be  that  net  Income  of 
farmers  that  bears  to  the  income  cf  individuals  other  than  farm- 
ers the  same  relation  as  prevailed  during  the  period  from  August 
1909  to  July   1914. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  have  a  runaway 
race  on  this  matter.  I  simply  wish  to  observe  that  I  assume 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  language  stricken  out  to  go  out 
because  of  the  change  in  the  plan  of  the  bill,  inasmucli  as  the 
bill  now  deals  separately  with  four  commodities,  whereas  the 
I  original  bill  dealt  with  all  of  them  in  logical  lan5:uage. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  l.s  right  in  part.  The  Senator 
will  note  that  the  definition  of  parity  price  at  the  bottom  of 
page  2  and  parity  Income  at  the  top  of  pane  3  are  trana- 
fenrd  to  the  fUbMctlon  "Deflnltlon«, "  which  appears  later 
tn  the  bill. 

Mr.  MCNARY.  Yet;  and  I  think  aUo  th«>  deflnltion  of 
ptflty  bM  been  eongiderably  expanded  to  Include  Interett 
and  taxes. 

BfCr.  POPE.    Yei;  it  haj  been  modified  in  that  respect. 
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Mr.  McNARY.  Those  items  were  not  in  the  original  draft 
of  the  bill  upon  which  hearing.^  were  held. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  correct;  but  the  definitions  have  been 
tian.sf erred,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  striking  them  out  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  th"  aniendmen.t  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ITie  next  amendment  was,  on  page  3,  after  line  9.  to  insert 
the  heading: 

Title   I—Loans.   parity   payments,   and   general   provisions. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  am*  ndnient  was.  on  page  3.  *line  12,  before  the 
word  ■farmers',  to  insert  "wheat  and  corn",  so  as  to  make 
the  subhead  read: 

Contracts  with  wheat  and  corn  farmers. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  3.  line  13,  after  the 
vvord  'Sfc".  to  strike  out  "2"  and  Insert  "3";  and  in  Une 
16.  after  the  word  'market",  to  strike  out  "any  major  agri- 
cultural commcdity,  the  production  and  marketing  of  which 
affects  interstate  or  foreign  commerce"  and  insert  "wheat 
or  corn",  so  as  to  read: 

Sec.  .3  cii  In  order  more  effnctively  to  carry  out  the  declared 
policy,  the  S-?cretarv  is  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  adjust- 
ment rnntrart.?  and"  to  tender  such  contracts  to  farmers  producing 
for  market  wheat  or  corn. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  3.  line  20.  before  the 
word  "farmers",  to  strike  out  "contacting"  and  insert  "con- 
tracting", so  as  to  read: 

(b)  Under  adjustment  contra'^ts  there  shall  be  made  available 
to  contracting  farmers  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "cooperators" ) , 
first.  Soil  Conservation  Act  pavTnents  hereinafter  specified;  second, 
burplu;  reserve   lian<;    and.   third,  parity  payments. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion concerning  this  subsection.  The  word  "contracting"  is 
an  amendment.  It  is  provided  that  under  adjustment  con- 
tracts there  shall  be  made  available  to  contracting  farmers, 
first.  Soil  Conservation  Act  payments.  My  understanding 
is  that  that  language  limits  the  soil-conservation  payments 
to  contracting  farmers  only. 

If  we  should  desire  to  rcake  soil-conservation  paj-mcnts 
to  all,  I  suppose  we  should  strike  out  the  word  "contracting." 
In  other  words,  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  soil-conservation 
payments  discontinued  to  farmers  simply  because  they  do 
not  enter  into  these  contracts.  I  should  not  make  any  ob- 
jection, of  course,  to  their  being  deprived  of  the  parity 
pavments,  but  soil-conservation  payments  rest  upon  a  wholly 
different  principle.  When  farmers  are  undertaking  to  con- 
serve their  soil  and  desire  to  proceed  upon  the  basis  of 
soil  conservation.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  paid  under 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  his  colleague? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator's  interpretation  of  that  language 
is  correct.  There  is  a  further  explanation  of  the  matter 
later  in  the  bill:  but  if  a  farmer  raises  com.  wheat,  or  cotton, 
and  refuses  to  enter  into  a  contract  as  provided  here,  he  will 
not  be  entitled  to  soil-conservation  payments  for  diversion 
of  acreaie. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  two  types  of  soil-conserva- 
tion pavments.  Tl^e  one  is  paid  for  diverting  acreage.  Tlie 
other  is  paid  for  soil-con.servation  practices.  However,  a 
farmer  who  refused  to  enter  into  a  contract  would  be  entitled 
to  the  soil-con.«;erving  payments,  as  they  may  be  called,  but 
would  not  be  entitled  to  a  payment  for  diverting  acreage. 
Mv  rnllrainio  !•?  correct  In  that  respect, 

I  may  mv  that  the  thought  of  the  authorti  of  the  bill  wa« 
that  in  order  to  make  such  a  program  m  this  fucccaaful.  a 
Krcut  majority  of  furmfrs  should  participate,  becaunc  it  can 
Ije  lead  Iv  p>ci-n  that  If  thcrr  nhoulrt  br  a  large  number  who 
did  not  particlpute,  no  hubstantlal  reduction  of  acreage  or 


production  could  be  expected.  However,  it  seemed  that  that 
much  inducement  should  be  offered  to  those  who  grow  com, 
wheat,  or  cotton  to  take  part  in  this  progmin;  and  my 
colleague  is  right  m  that  respect. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  striking  effort  to 
punish  the  noncooperator.  Under  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  the  producers  of  all  agricultural  commodities,  whether 
specified  as  major  or  not.  received  soil-conservation  pay- 
ments, but  under  the  language  here  pointed  out  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  a  noncooperator,  a  man  who  does  r.ot 
sign  a  contract,  is  selected  among  all  the  farmers  of  the 
country  and  is  punished  for  not  signing  a  contract.  It  is  a 
form  of  punishment  for  not  cooperating,  and  applies  only  to 
the  farmers  producing  the  commodities  mentioned  in  the 
bill,  and  not  to  any  other  group  of  farmers  in  the  country. 
Of  course  it  is  coercion. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  It  has  relation  to  the  whole  soil-conservation 
policy,  and  I  have  been  a  believer  in  that  policy.  The  preter- 
vaticn  of  the  soil  in  this  country  is  a  fundamental  proposition. 
The  soil  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  and  no  one  should  be 
discouraged  from  taking  care  of  the  soil  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  see  fit  to  sign  a  contract. 

Sufficient  inducement  is  being  offered  for  the  farmer  to  sign 
the  contract,  it  seems  to  me,  when  there  is  extended  to  him  a 
parity  payment  or  the  benefit  of  a  loan.  But  is  it  wise  or  just 
to  take  from  him  the  soil-conservation  payments  when  the 
whole  program,  as  we  adopted  it  at  the  last  session,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  soil  throughout  the  country? 
Any  man  who  engages  in  that  activity,  any  man  who  under- 
takes to  help  the  Grovernment  in  that  matter,  ought  not  to  be 
punished,  in  my  opinion.  Unless  the  amendment  can  go  over 
until  tomorrow  morning  I  shall  ask  for  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.     Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
make  a  request  that  the  amendment  go  over  until  tomorrow? 
Mr.  BORAH.     I  ask  that  it  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  Gillette  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  will  be  passed  over  until 
tomorrow.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment  of  the 
committee. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  3.  after  line  23.  to  strike 
out: 

(c)  The  adjustment  contracts  first  prepared  under  this  section 
shall  cover  farming  operations  with  respect  to  commodities  planted 
to  be  harvested  in  1938.  1939,  and  1940.  For  years  subsequent  to 
1940.  new  adjustment  contracts  shall  be  prepared  for  such  addi- 
tional periods  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine.  Adjustment  con- 
tracts shall  be  tendered  to  farmers  during  the  last  5  months  of  each 
calendar  year  but  shaU  be  binding  only  with  respect  to  major  ag-ri- 
cuUural  commodities  planted  for  harvest  In  the  subsequent  cal- 
endar years  covered  by  the  contract  There  shall  be  In  force  with 
respect  to  any  farmer  for  any  period  only  one  contract  with  respect 
to  each  farm,  but  such  conuact  shall  apply  to  ail  major  agncuiiurai 
commodities. 

And  to  insert: 

(c^  The  flrst  adjustment  contrart.<;  shall  cover  farming  operations 
with  respect  to  wheat  and  corn  planted  lor  harvest  in  1938  For 
years  subsequent  to  1938  new  adju.'^tment  contracts  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  such  additional  periods,  not  to  exceed  2  years,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  this  committee  amendment — on  line  15  to 
strike  out  "such";  on  line  16,  after  the  word  "exceed",  to 
strike  out  "two"  and  to  insert  "three";  and  after  the  word 
"years"  to  Insert  a  period;  and  to  strike  from  the  bill  the 
words  "as  the  Secretary  shall  determine",  so  that  It  would 
read  as  follows: 

The  ftrnt  adjustment  contracUi  shftll  cover  farming  nperntloni 
with  respect  to  wheat  nnd  corn  planted  for  harvfxt  in  l?"3fi  For 
yeani  iutwiequrnt  to  1938  new  adjudtmrnt  contract*  nhdll  l>e  pre- 
pared lor  additional  poriodn  not  to  trxcced  tJ  y^'ar*. 

I  ofTer  thli  amendment  becau^  In  my  vlpw  thl«  \n  «till 
an  cmcrcericy  piece  of  leglhlatlon,  and  after  a.  trial  of  3 
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years.  If  the  act  operates  successfully  ind  is  practicable 
and  helpful  to  the  farmers,  we  can  renew  it.  But  as  the 
Wll  now  reads  It  will  be  legislaUon  for  a|  Indefinite  period, 

for  all  time. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  Senator  in  his  amendment  proposes  to 
strike  out  the  word  "exceed"  on  line  16? 

Mr.  McNARY,  The  last  sentence,  co^nmenclng  on  line 
14.  page  4.  would  read: 

For  jfftn  subsequent  to  IMS  new  tdjurtiient  contracts  shall 
b«  prapared  tor  MKtUlonjd  periods  not  to  ex<«ed  3  years. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  asked  the  question  be  cause  I  should  like 
to  know  who  would  determine  the  length  of  the  period,  if  we 
should  strike  out  the  words  "as  the  Secretary  shall  deter 
mine."  I  was  curious  to  know  whether  pr  not  the  Senator 
had  In  mind  fixing  a  3 -year  period. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes;  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  McGILL.    That  would  require  strifcing  the  word 
ceed"  out  of  the  bill  also. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Yes.  1940  will  be  the  aeginning  of  a  new 
political  period  in  the  country,  whether  he  d«ninant  party 
shall  be  Republican  or  Democratic.  Tiat  ought  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  continuation  ofl  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, if  it  is  so  desired.  The  point  I  make  is  that  providing 
for  a  period  of  3  years,  let  us  say,  if  the  bill  shall  be  passed, 
and  if  it  is  practicable,  would  give  us  3  y(  ars  in  which  to  ex- 
periment. I  think  that  is  a  sufUciently  long  period.  Ji  it 
turns  out  to  be  practicable  legislation,  it  will  be  easy  to 
renew  it  for  another  period.  It  will  *e  recalled  that  in 
nearly  all  legislation  of  an  emergent  character  we  have  in- 
cluded a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
force.    I  brought  this  matter  to  the  at 
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made  definite. 


'ex- 


s  it  is  to  be  in 
ntion  of  the  com- 


mittee, on  the  day  I  was  present  at  the  meeting,  on  Satur 
day,  and  the  committee  took  a  view  oPl  xsite  to  what  I  am 
suggesting,  whereupon  I  think  I  stated  U  the  committee  that 
I  should  renew  my  proposal  when  the  b  n  reached  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  and  I  am  doing  so  now. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  am  still  not  clear  as  to  I  ow  the  sentence  be- 
ginning on  line  14  and  concluding  on  lire  16  would  read. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  was  attempting  to  meet  the  situation 

as  the  amendment  was  being  read  by  the  clerk.    I  had  sug 

gested  changing  the  amendment  on  line  14  so  that  it  would 

read: 

For  years  subsequent  to   1938  new 
b*  prepared  for  additional  periods  not  to 


adjustment  contracts  shall 
pxceed  3   years. 


wbuld  be  correct,  be- 
s  lould  remair  in  the 


contracts  shall 
2  years. 


On  reflection,  I  do  not  believe  that 

cause  it  ought  to  be  2  years.    The  "2" 

bill,  in  my  judgment.    It  should  read: 

For  years  subsequent  to  IMS  new  adjuaiment 
be  prepared  for  additional  periods  not  to  e::ceed 

Mr.  POPE.  That  implies,  of  course,  jhat  there  might  be 
a  contract  for  1  jrear.  Who  will  determine  whether  it  would 
be  1  year  or  2  years  when  the  Senator  I  uses  the  expression 
"not  to  exceed  2  years,"  If  be  strikes  ou  t  the  words  "as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine"? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  strikes  me  that  tta  s  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  slightly  confused  about  the  effect  of  the  language. 
The  language  provides  that  the  first  contract  shall  apply 
only  to  1938.  After  that  the  Secretarji  will  enter  into  the 
adjustment  contracts  from  time  to  time  during  the  life  of 
the  act,  but  at  no  time  shall  the  contra  cts  extend  beyond  2 
years.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  proper,  and  if  there  was  to 
be  any  discretion  as  to  the  period,  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  1  year  or  2  years,  after  the  first  yeir,  1938,  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Seci  etary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  should  be  in  the  d  scretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary if  there  were  no  limitation  on  th ;  continuance  of  the 
act.  I  propose  by  this  amendment  to  1  mit  its  operation  to 
2  years. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Tbt  effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
to  not  to  try  to  provide  for  perman«t  aericultural  relief, 
bat  to  make  the  biU  effective  for  only  2  years. 


Mr  McNARY.  Pot  2  years,  plus  the  year  1938.  which 
makes  3  years,  or  it  would  terminate  in  1940,  and  the  very 
efficient  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mrs  Caraway  ]  has 
suggested  that  the  language  on  line  15  should  be,  "an  addi- 
tional period."  It  is  easy  to  correct  it,  if  one  has  just  a 
moment  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  >ield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  do  not  asrrpe  with  the  Sen- 
ator's theory,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  hi.s  theory  is  to  be 
earned  out  it  can  only  be  carried  out  by  Uiking  the  lan- 
guage as  it  now  stands  and  inserting  a  proviso  to  read  some- 
what as  follows:  ■Proi'ided.  That  no  contract  shaU  be  in 
effect  after  the  1940  marketing  period." 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  always  find  it  a  good  policy  to  be  defer- 
ential, and  I  should  be  ver>'  glad  to  accept  th--  language  of 
tlie   Senator   from    Washington,    which    is    a   limitation    in 

worCs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  state  the  amendment  he  now  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  after  the  word  -determine"  there 
Should  be  added  the  words  "but  in  no  event  shall  contracts 
be  made  after  1940." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  first  language  takes  care  of  the  crop 
Of  1938.     1939  and  1940  would  be  the  ntxt  2  years. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  will'.ng  to  have  a  3-ycar  period,  and 
by  my  suggestion,  though  probably  not  by  appropriate  lan- 
guage at  this  time.  I  am  attempting  to  limit  the  operation 
of  the  bill  to  3  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the  Senator  de.sire  time 
to  prepare  an  amendment? 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  may  be  that  the  amendment  should  go 
over  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  will  go  over  until  tomorrow.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  compelled  to  leave  the 
Chamber  for  the  balance  of  the  evening,  and  I  should  like 
to  ask  that  the  amendment  on  page  7  go  over,  because  it 
ought  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  n.atter  which 
we  agreed  a  short  time  ago  should  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  on  page  6, 
beginning  with  line  21  and  going  through  line  17  on  page  7, 
Will  go  over  until  tomorrow.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  4.  after  line  16.  to 
insert: 

(d)  Tbe  adjustment  contracts  for  19.38  shall  t>e  tendered  to 
farmers  up  to  but  not  later  than  June  1,  1938.  and  shall  be  bind- 
ing with  respect  to  wheat  and  corn  planted  for  harvest  in  1938. 
Following  such  original  tender  the  Secretary  shall  tender  adjust- 
ment contracts  to  farmers  during  the  last  5  months  of  1938  and 
each  subsequent  year,  but  such  contracts  shall  be  binding  only 
with  respect  to  sruch  commodities  planted  for  harvest  in  a  year 
covered  by  the  contract  and  subsequent  to  the  signing  thereof  by 
the  farmer.  There  shall  be  in  force  with  respect  to  any  fanner 
for  any  period  only  one  adjustment  contract  with  respect  to  each 
farm,  but  such  contract  shall  apply  to  both  wheat  and  com  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of  thLs  subsection,  adjust- 
ment contracts  shall  not  be  In  effect  for  1938  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  at  least  51  percent  of  the  farmers  to  whom  adjust- 
ment contracts  are  required  to  be  tendered  have  signed  such 
contracts  prior  to  Jtme  1,  1938;  and  adjustment  contracts  shall 
not  be  In  effect  for  any  year  subsequent  txD  1938  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that,  prior  to  the  comniencemeiit  of  such  year,  at  least 
51  percent  of  such  farmers  have  signed  adjustment  contrac'ti  for 
sucli  year. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  as  these  amendments  are 
read  I  And  that  I  have  expressed  my  views  concerning 
them  on  former  occasions,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  repeat 
the  arguments,  but  a  few  days  ago  I  asked  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  BankheadI  why  he  did  not  include 
cotton  in  this  amendment,  as  it  was  in  the  original  b'll. 
I  found  that  a  similar  inquiry  was  contained  in  the  critical 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  said  that  there 
ought  to  be  contracts  for  all  of  these  commodities.  If  there 
are  to  be  contracts  for  wheat  and  corn,  called  adjustment 
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contracts,  I  should  think  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administrator  in  the  administration  of  the  bill  there  sbouid 
be  adjustment  contracts  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  any  amendment  on  that  point. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Senators  feel  who  have  given  much 
thought  to  this  language.  However,  I  think  all  the  commodi- 
ties ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same  fashion,  without  discrimi- 
nation concerning  the  contracts.  I  feel,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  does,  that  there  should  be  contracts  tor  all  these 
commodities  rather  than  contracts  for  some,  and  guesses 
and  gentlemen's  agreements  for  others. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  p«ige  4  after  line  16. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  13.  to  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert  "(e)";  commencing 
in  the  same  Line,  to  strike  out  "For  the  purposes  of  adjust- 
ment contracts,  the  'farmer'  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
person  owning  the  land  comprising  the  farm,  except  that 
if  the  farm  is  leased  to  a  person  having  full  control  of 
cropping  operations  thereon  for  1  or  more  years  durJig 
the  period  covered  by  the  adjustment  crntract,  then  such 
lessee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  farmer  during  such  year 
or  years";  and  in  line  22,  after  the  word  "tenants",  to  insert 
"landowners",  so  as  to  read: 

(e)  In  preparing  and  entering  into  ad]\istments  contrfwits.  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  and  protect  the  rlghtltil 
Interests  and  equities  of  tenants,  landowners,  and  sharecropper*. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  either 
the  able  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  McGill]  or  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Pope!  advise  me  why  they  inserted 
in  this  amendment  the  word  "landowners,"  which  was  not  in 
any  of  the  other  provisions. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  will  note  that  the 
definition  or  attempted  definition  of  "farmer"  is  stricken  out 
because  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  committee.  There  was 
left  in,  however,  the  last  part  of  the  paragraph: 

In  preparing  and  entering  Into  adjustment  contracts,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  and  protect  the  rightfxil  inter- 
ests and  equities  of  tenants,  landowners — 

The  word  "landowners"  did  not  appear  necessary  when  the 
definition  of  "farmer"  appeared  in  the  bill.  When  that  was 
stricken  out,  it  appeared  to  the  committee  that  the  word 
"landowners"  was  necessary.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  or  anyone  else  who  reads  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  that  the  rights  of  "tenants,  landowners, 
and  sharecroppers"  should  all  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  and  making  payment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  begirming  on  page  5,  line  13. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  5.  at  the  begiiming  of 
line  23.  to  strike  out  "(e) "  and  insert  "(f) ";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "title  a  major  agricultural 
commodity"  and  insert  '8w;t  wheat  and  com";  on  page  6, 
line  1,  after  the  word  "Whenever",  to  strike  out  "in  case  of 
cotton,  wheat,  field  corn,  rice,  or  tobacco.";  in  line  6,  before 
the  word  "com"  to  strike  out  "field";  in  line  8.  before  the 
word  "commodity",  to  strike  out  "major  agricultural",  and  in 
line  11,  before  the  word  "com",  to  strike  out  "field",  so  as  to 
read: 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  wheat  and  com  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  produced  for  market  except  in  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  Whenever  the  amount  thereof  produced  and  consumed  an- 
nualh-  on  the  farm  is  more  than  75  percent  of  the  aggregate  normal 
yield  of  the  soil-depleting  base  acreage  foe  the  commodity;  or 

(2)  V^enever  In  the  case  erf  corn  the  aggregate  normal  yield  of 
the  soil -depleting  base  acreage  for  such  commodity  Is  less  than 
300  bushels,  and  in  the  case  of  wheat  such  aggregate  normal  yield 
is  less  than  100  bushels,  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  corn,  or  to 
wheat  as  the  case  may  be,  does  not  exceed  such  respective  base 
acreage-  Prxjvided,  however,  That  either  such  commodity  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  produced  for  market  «  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
aggregate  normal  yield  of  such  toaMe  acreage  Is  marketed  and  if  ttoe 
farmer  indicates  to  the  Secretary  his  desire  to  become  a  oocperator. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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■nje  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ttie  amendment  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  6  and  the  top  of  page  7  was  passed  e'er  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah], 

Mr.  McNARY.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  agreed  that  that 
amendment  should  go  over. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  amendment  will  go 
over  until  tomonow. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the  subhead  'Surplus 
Reserve  Loans."  on  page  7.  line  19.  after  the  word  "Sec",  to 
strike  out  "4"  and  Insert  "5";  in  Unc  20.  after  the  word 
"Utle".  to  strike  out  "IT'  and  insert  ""VII";  in  line  22.  after 
the  word  "upon",  to  strike  out  "any  major  agricultural  com- 
modity" and  insert  "wheat  or  corn";  or.  page  8.  line  3.  after 
the  word  "of",  where  it  occurs  the  first  time,  to  strike  out 
"the";  and  at  the  end  of  line  3,  to  insert  a  colon  and  tlie  fol- 
lowing: "Provided.  That  whenever  a  national  marketing 
quota  is  in  effect  for  the  current  crop  of  the  commodity, 
tlien  the  Corporation  is  directed  to  make  such  loans  avail- 
able to  any  noncooperator  on  his  stock  of  such  crop  of  the 
commodity  in  excess  of  his  farm  marketing  quota  estab- 
lished for  the  commodity;  but  the  loan  rates  shaD  be  70  per- 
cent of  the  loan  rates  prescribed  in  schedule  A",  so  as  to 
read: 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Surplus  Reserve  Loan  Corporation  esUbllshed  by 
title  VII  of  this  act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Corporation)  la 
directed  to  make  available  surplus  reserve  loans  upon  wha»t  or 
corn  produced  for  market  at  the  loan  rates  prescribed  in  schedule 
A  of  this  title,  based  on  the  parity  price,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  total  supply  to  the  normal  supply,  as  proclaimed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nmrketing  year.  Such  loans  shall  be  made  only  to 
cooperators  and  on  the  security  solely  of  stocks  of  the  commodity 
Insured  and  stored  under  seal:  Provided.  That  whenever  a  naUonal 
marketing  quota  Is  In  effect  for  the  current  crop  of  the  com- 
modity, then  the  Corporation  is  directed  to  make  such  loans  avail- 
able to  any  noncooperator  on  his  stock  of  such  crop  of  the  com- 
modity In  excess  of  his  farm  marketing  quota  established  for  the 
commodity;  but  the  loan  rates  shall  be  70  i>ercent  of  the  loan 
rates  prescribed  In  schedule  A.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
loans  shall  be  such  as  the  Corporation  determines  most  effectively 
will  carry  out  with  respect  to  the  commodity  the  declared  policy 
of  this  act. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  that  language,  of  course,  is 
calculated  to  deal  more  tenderly  with  the  noncooperator  in 
his  application  for  loans.  I  observe  in  lines  8,  9,  and  10.  on 
page  8.  that  the  loan  rate  shall  be  70  percent  of  the  loan 
rates  prescribed  in  schedule  A.  That  simply  means.  I 
assume,  usmg  simple  figures,  that  if  the  schedule  would  give 
$100  as  a  maximum  loan  to  Smitli,  who  was  a  coopei-ator, 
Jones,  a  noncooperator,  could  get  70  percent. 
Mr.  POPE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Of  course,  that  provision,  like  the  others 
we  were  discussing,  is  another  form  of  procedure  tending  to 
coerce  the  others  in;  but  I  will  say  that  it  is  realii'  an 
improvement  over  the  original  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  7.  beginning  in  line  19. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  8,  after  line  13,  to 
strike  out; 

(b)  Each  adjustment  contract  shall  Include  a  provision  that  the 
Secretary  shall,  whenever  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  during 
any  marketing  vear  the  declared  prallcy  of  this  act  with  respect  to 
any  major  agricultural  commodity,  require  during  such  marketing 
yeer  or  within  80  days  prior  thereto  that  each  coopers  tor  en- 
gaged in  producing  the  commodity  for  market  store  under  seal, 
imtll  the  expiration  of  such  marketing  year  or  such  shorter  period 
as  the  Secretary  ahall  prescribe,  Ms  stock  of  such  commodity  up 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  20  percent  of  the  crop  harvested  by 
him  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins. 
Such  cooperator  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  from  the  Corporation 
surpltrs  reserve  loans  with  respect  to  stocks  stored  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection. 

And  to  insert  a  new  subsection  (b),  as  follows: 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  directed  to  make  available  loans  on  cot- 
ton and  may  make  loans  available  on  rice,  tobacco,  and  all  other 
agricultural  commodities  other  than  wljeat.  c«-n,  or  cotton.  Loans 
made  pursuant  to  this  suljsectlon  shall  \>e  made  on  the  security 
solely  of  stocks  of  the  commodity  Insured  and  stored  under  seal. 
The  amount,  terma,  and   conditions  of  such  loans  shaU  be   fixed 
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by    the    Corpomtlon.    taking    Into    »cco\uit 
foreign  outlets  for  the  commocUty  and   the 
production   of  the  commodity  on  the  value 
commodity  held  or  to  be  acqiilred  as  security 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  when 
discussed  last  week  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Popil  about  its 
he  stated  that  this  amendment  had 
the  bill  at  the  suggestion  of  the  able 
sissippi  [Mr.  Bilbo] .    I  asked  at  that  timit 
ment  go  over.    In  the  absence  of  the 
sippi  [Mr.  BiLBOl,  and  in  the  absence  of 
ask  that  the  amendment  go  over  for  the 
more  discussion.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Withoiit 
amendment  will  be  passed  over  until 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  I 
the  amendment  is  considered,  because  I 
tion  to  it.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
next  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  9. 
word  "this",  to  strike  out  "title"  and  insert 
read: 


tlie    malnten&Doe    of 
^ect  of  prospective 
the  stock  of  the 
for  the  loan. 


bUl  was  being 
I  asked  the 
construction,  and 
incorporated  in 
Sfenator  from  Mis- 
that  the  amend- 
from  Missis- 
other  Senators,  I 
day.    It  will  bear 


objection,    the 
toniorrow. 

shall  be  here  when 
lave  serious  objec- 

clefrk  will   state   the 

line  14.  after  the 
"act",  so  as  to 


tlie 


in:  it 


(c)  For   the  purposes  of  this  act  any  agr 
•hall  be  deemed  to  be  stored  by  the  farmei 
stored  In  such  warehouses  or  other  storage 
or  off  the  farm,  as  conform  to  reqxilrements  o 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  in  order  more 
this  act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  9. 
word  "producing",  to  strike  out  "any  majo|: 
modity"  and  insert  "cotton,  wheat,  com 
so  as  to  read: 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
farmers  producing  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  PreSdent,  this  is 
amendment  relating  to  a  referendum  as 
had  objection.    I  desire  to  register  a  vole 
not  want  it  adopted  by  unanimous  conserjt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  pen 
on  page  9.  line  22. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Yes.     It  has  reference 
do  not  want  the  amendment  to  be 
consent.    I  wish  to  register  my  vote  aga 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  que^t 
to  the  amendment  on  page  9,  line  21 
The  ayes  have  it.  and  the  amendment  is 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amendmei^t 

"nie  next  amendment  was.  on  page  9 

the  word   'that '.  to  strike  out  "section 

insert  "this  act",  so  as  to  read: 

Indicate  by  vote  In  the  referendiim  carried 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
to  the  amendment  on  page  9,  line  24. 
The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  amendment 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amendme4t 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page 

word  "farmers'"  and  the  cwnma,  to 

serve",  so  as  to  read: 

That  marketing  quotas   with  respect   to 
opposed  by  more  than  one-third  of  such 
be  available  thereafter  with  respect  to  the 
period  from  the  date  on  which  the  results 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary   until  the  beg 
succeeding  marketing  year. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TTie  next  amendment  was.  on  page 
word  "Payments"  to  insert  "For  Cotton, 
so  as  to  make  the  subhead  read: 

Parity  payments  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  con  u 


cultxiral  commodity 

under  seal   only   If 

facilities,  whether  on 

such  regulations  as 

effdctlvely  to  administer 


1) 


striie 


December  6 


line  21,  after  the 
agricultural  com- 
tobacco,  or  rice". 


this  section,  if  the 
or  rice. 


same  kind  of  an 

he  one  to  which  I 

against  it.    I  do 


iing  amendment  is 

to  referendums.    I 

adopted  by  unanimous 

it.    I  object  to  it. 

ion  Is  on  agreeing 

Pitting  the  question.] 

agreed  to. 

of  the  committee. 

in  line  24,  before 

of  this  title"  and 


out  pursuant  to  the 


l! 


1). 


queition  is  on  agreeing 

Pitting  the  question.] 

agreed  to. 

of  the  committee. 

line  1,  after  the 

out  "surplus  re- 


such   commodity  are 

s,  loans  shall  not 

commodity  during  the 

the  referendum  are 

nning  of   the  second 


10,  line  6,  after  the 
Wheat,  and  Com"; 


Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  is  that  the  amendment  on 

page  10? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes;  the  subhead  on  page  10, 

line  6. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  Presidrnt,  I  do  not  care  about  the 
heading.  Referring  to  the  body  of  the  section  I  am  curious 
to  know  whether  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Bankhe.^d] 
recalls  my  statement  made  a  few  days  aco  when  I  said  that 
the  language  was  mandatory  requinng  the  Secretary  to  make 
parity  payments,  in  thf>  face  of  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  he  did  not  expect  parity  payments. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr,  President.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
sajd  I  did  not  expect  full  parity.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween payments  on  parity,  or  making  payments  based  on 
parity,  and  parity  payments  in  full. 

Mr.  McNARY.  We  were  talking  about  parity.  I  assume 
that  parity  means  full.  When  I  say  I  will  pay  a  man 
nxy  obligation,  I  do  not  have  to  say  my  full  obligation,  but 
I  am  assumed  to  mean  that  I  will  pay  my  full  obligation. 
When  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  parity  payments, 
I  assume  that  that  means  parity  payments,  and  not  10  per- 
cent of  parity  payments. 

I  do  not  want  to  misquote  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  or 
any  other  Senator.  I  shall  not  offer  an  amendment,  but  there 
ia  a  very  great  inconsistency,  as  I  pointed  out,  between  the 
title  and  the  provisions  of  this  section.  In  declaratory  and 
mandatory  language  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed 
to  make  parity  payments,  when  it  is  admitted  that  he  cannot 
make  parity  jjayments,  because  he  v\\l  not  have  sufficient 
fBnds  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  interpret  that  lan- 
guage as  the  Senator  does.  If  the  term  "mortgage  pay- 
ments" were  used,  that  would  not  mean  that  the  full  amount 
of  the  mortgage  necessarily  would  be  paid,  but  that  pay- 
ments would  be  made  in  reducing  the  mortgage.  In  the 
pending  section  payments  are  made  on  parity.  It  is  similar 
to  payments  made  on  a  mortgage.  I  think  that  is  the  in- 
terpretation that  should  be  placed  on  the  language. 
Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McN.ARY.     I  r-eld. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  line  has  not  any 
legal  effect  on  the  bill  anyway.  It  is  just  a  subhead.  It  does 
not  say  what  shall  be  done,  Suppo.=;e  it  were  stricken,  it 
would  not  affect  the  section  a  particle.  The  subject  that 
follows  in  section  6  is  about  i^ari'y  pa>Tiient.s  for  cotton, 
wheat,  and  corn.  The  subheading  might  be  left  out.  and  it 
would  not  hurt  the  bill  in  any  way,  or  afTect  its  legality. 

Mr.  McNARY.  .Mr.  President,  a  ereat  d"al  mifrht  be  left 
out  of  the  bill  and  it  mit^ht  b*^  improved  by  so  doing.  I 
am  not  now  suggesting  that.  The  section  begins,  'Promptly 
following  the  clo.se  of  each  marketing  ye-ir."  It  specifies 
when  these  payments  shall  be  made:  namely,  that  promptly 
following  the  close  of  the  mark^^ting  year  the  Secretary  shall 
do  what?     Make  parity  payments, 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Yes;  but  hn"  6  does  not  provide  that  he 
shall  do  that.  If  anyone  wanted  to  am'^-nd  thf>  mea.=;Mre  in 
respect  to  what  the  Secr'-tary  .'-hnuld  do,  he  would  not 
amend  line  6,  but  he  would  a:r."n.:i  the  laneuare  that  follows. 
Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  not  talking  about  line  6. 
Mr.  NORRIS.  That  us  whnt  is  now  *^cing  considered. 
The  pending  amendment  is  in  line  6. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  not  captious  I  am  talking  about  the 
subject  matter  in  section  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  question  i.s  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  in    line  6. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  which  I  should 
like  to  have  considered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  we  have  not  yet  reached 
that  point.     I  suggest  that  we  pass  on  the  anv-ndment  on 
page    10,   line   6,   which   is   a   separate   amendment.     It    is 
I  simply  a  heading. 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Very  wefl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing 

to  the  amendment  on  page  10,  line  6. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next  amendment  of 
the  committee  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  10,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "for",  to  strike  out  "any  major  agricultural  commodity 
(except  flue -cured,  Maryland,  and  hurley  tobacco)"  and 
insert  "cotton,  wheat,  or  com." 

Mr.  BANKETEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
may  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  be  stated. 

The  Chikt  Clerk.  On  page  10,  at  the  end  of  line  10,  it  Is 
proposed  to  insert:  "in  lieu  of  payments  made  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  with  respect 
to  such  commodity",  and  in  line  13,  after  the  word  "co- 
operator",  to  strike  out  the  period  and  insert,  "and  in  the 
case  of  cotton  the  acreage  of  cotton  does  not  exceed  the 
acreage  apportioned  to  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  provisions  j 
of  Title  in  of  this  act,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  apportion- 
ment does  not  exceed  the  acreage  apportioned  to  the  farm 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act." 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  not  an  amendment  to  a  committee 
amendment.  It  is  not  an  amendment  either  to  the  portion 
proposed  to  be  stricken  out  or  to  the  words  proposed  to  be 
added.    I  take  it  it  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  We  can  have  it  considered  now  because 
I  do  not  want  to  be  foreclosed  from  offering  it 

Mr.  POPE.    I  shall  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Let  us  have  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment again  stated. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  it  is  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  be  again  stated. 

The  CHixr  Clerk.  On  page  10,  at  the  end  of  line  10, 
after  the  words  "parity  payment",  it  Is  proposed  to  insert: 

In  lieu  of  payments  made  under  the  Soil  Conaerratlon  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  with  respect  to  such  commodity. 

And  in  line  13.  after  the  word  "cooperator",  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert: 

And  in  the  case  of  cotton  the  acreage  of  cotton  does  not  exceed 
the  acreage  apportioned  to  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  m  of  this  act,  or  to  the  absence  of  such  apportionment  does 
not  exceed  the  acreage  apportioned  to  the  farm  under  the  Soil 
Ckjnservation  and,  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first  part  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  would  not  be  in  order  at  this  time.  The  latter 
part  of  the  amendment  is  in  order.  The  committee  amend- 
ment under  consideration  is  in  lines  9  and  10.  The  amend- 
ment offered  is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  a  state- 
ment about  what  it  is  and  if  the  Senator  wants  It  to  go  over 
it  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  As  I  understand,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  the  Senate  is  now  considering.  I 
do  not  know  why  we  should  discontinue  consideration  of  a 
committee  amendment  which  is  properly  before  the  Senate 
and  take  up  for  consideration  some  other  amendment  which 
is  not  properly  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  My  amendment  adds  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Oh,  no;  It  does  not  add  to  the  committee 
amendment  which  is  now  ixnder  consideration. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  it  does,  but  If  there  is  any  ob- 
JecUon  I  shaU  withhold  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  can  offer  it 
later. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  n  it  will  be  in  order  later  I  shall  let  it 
go  over  for  the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fnxn  Alabama  will  go  over  and 
may  be  offered  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  object  to  my  amendment  go- 
ing over  if  I  can  present  it  later. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Senator  can 
present  his  amendment  when  the  committee  amendments 
shall  have  been  disposed  of.  He  does  not  have  to  with- 
draw it.  He  will  be  allowed  to  offer  it  latex  because  he  has 
a  right  to  offer  it  when  we  reach  that  point  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  have  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  printed  and  let  it 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Etoes  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Certainly. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  construe 
the  amendment  which  he  will  offer  so  that  if  adopted  it 
would  modify  the  contract  now  existing  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Tlie  amendment  I  am  proposing  to 
offer  is  intended  to  clarify  this  point  in  the  bill.  It  will  "be 
noted  that  the  amendment  is  to  that  part  of  tlie  bill  which 
sets  up  soil -conservation  payments  on  com  and  wheat.  My 
amendment  provides  pasmients  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  on  com  and  wheat,  provided  the  recipients  are  coop- 
erators.  The  question  has  been  raised,  in  the  event  there  is 
no  cotton  control  program,  either  by  virtue  of  there  being 
no  necessity  for  one  on  account  of  reaching  parity  price  or 
by  reason  of  the  farmers  rejecting  such  a  program,  where 
would  the  cotton  farmer  stand?  This  Is  to  make  it  positive 
and  clear  that  cotton  would  stand  exactly  as  wheat  and  com 
stand  and  would  be  under  the  soil -conservation  program. 
That  is  the  only  object  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  As  I  understood  It  when  read  by  the  clerk. 
It  would  undertake  to  make  parity  payments  take  the  plsice 
of  the  payments  already  obligated  to  the  farmer  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  see  his 
error  when  he  reads  the  amendment.  I  know  he  is  clear- 
minded  and  will  readily  understand  its  purpose. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.   HATCH.    I  understood   the   Chair   to  state,   at   the 

time  the  Senator  from  Alabama  presented  his  amendment, 

that  part  of  that  amendment  was  in  order  and  part  of  it 

was  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  ruled  that  the 
amendment  was  not  in  order  to  the  then  pending  committee 
amendment.  As  drawn  and  presented  at  the  desk  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  be  In  order  to  the  next  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Tlie  latter  part  of  the  amendment  would 
be  in  order  to  the  next  committee  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  that  part  of  his  amendment  which  is 
In  order  should  not  be  acted  on  when  the  next  committee 
amendment  Is  t)efore  the  Senate  for  consideration,  would 
it  lose  its  standing  later? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  went  over  with  the  understanding 
that  later  I  should  have  the  right  to  present  it  again. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
requested  that  his  amendment  go  over  and  there  was  no 
ohJectiOQ  and  it  was  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.    If  the  amendment  is  not 
the  committee  amendment  that  is  pending. 
over  until  all  committee  amendments  are 
are  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  consideration 
amenciments  to  consider  individual 
not  in  order  to  committee  amendments,  we 
any  progress  with  the  blD. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    The  Presiding  OfBcer 
of  my  amendment  was  in  order. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    But  the  Senator  Is 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  just  wanted  to  get 
«han  not  lose  any  of  my  rights  by  reason  of 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  do  not  want  the 

rights. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Then,  what  is  all  the 
Mr.  BARKLETY.    If  the  Senator  wants  to 
ment  and  consider  that  part  of  it  which 
at  this  time  or  when  the  following  committee 
considered,  that  is  a  different  matter;  but  as 

In  order  at  this  time. 

•nie  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.    The  Chaii 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
order  as  sm  amendment  to  the  pending 
ment.  and  stated  gratuitously  that  part  o 
order  to  a  later  sunendment. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    What  I  want  to  know 
is  any  objection  to  my  amendment  going 
it  considered  later,  without  losing  any  rights 
that  part  of  It  is  now  in  order  and  part  of 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.     In  the 
ent  occupant  of  the  Chair  the  Senator 
rights. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Very  well. 
Tlie    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  go  over.    The 
ment  of  the  committee  wHl  be  stated  agaii 

The  pending  amendment  of  the  Committee 
and  Forestry  was,  on  page  10,  line  8.  afte- 
to  strike  out  "any  miajor  agricultural 
flue-cured.    Maryland,    and    hurley 

•'cotton,  wheat,  or  com."      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withou 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendnient  was,  on  page  10.  In 
word  "to",  to  strike  out  "cooperators"  and 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Without 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  10, 
word  "year"  and  the  comma,  to  insert 
wheat  and  com,  the  farmer  is  a  cooperatcjr 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
ment  be  passed  over  in  order  that  the  Sena 
may  offer  an  amendment  to  it  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withou 
amendment  will  be  [>assed  over.  The  nex 
be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee 
and  Forestry  was,  on  page  10,  line  18, 
ments",  to  insert  a  comma  and  the  words 

and  com."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withou 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  10, 
word  "commodity",  to  strike  out  "devoted 
thereof  ( ",  and  in  the  same  line,  before 
to  strike  out  ")." 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    Withou; 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

•nie  next  amendment  was,  on  page  11 
word  so",  to  strike  out  "devoted"  and 

The    PRESIDINQ    OFFICER.    Wlthoti 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  11, 
vord  "commodity"  and  the  period,  to 
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on  Agriculture 
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tobacfco)"    and    insert 

objection,    the 
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insert  "farmers." 

objection,    the 
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hat  that  amend- 
or  from  Alabama 

objection,    the 
amendment  will 


meats  in  case  of  cotton,  shall  bp  made  upon  the  quantity  of 
cotton  produced  on  each  farm  under  the  national  markctJi^ 
quota  for  cotton." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Without     objection,     the 

amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  11,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "payment",  to  strike  out  "for  a  major  agricultural 
comanodity";  in  line  10,  after  the  wora  "for",  to  stnke  out 
"such"  and  insert  "the";  in  Une  12,  after  the  word  •Iherefor", 
to  gtnke  out  "d)  when  a  surplus  reserve  loan  is  available 
with  respect  to  such  commodity  and"  and  insert  "under 
schedule  A  of  this  title  if":   and  m  line  16,  after  the  word 


on  Agriculture 
the  word  "pay- 
in  case  of  wheat 

objection,    the 


line  20,  after  the 

to  the  production 

t|ie  word  "during", 


objection,    the 


line  1,  after  the 
"planted." 
objection,    the 


"rate",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "or 


lb  liT^J  3,  after  the 
Insert  "Such  pay- 


when  a  surplus 


Without     objection,     the 


reserve  loan  Is  not  available  with  respect  to  such  commodity", 
so  as  to  read: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  siibsectlon  la),  the  parity 
payment  shall  be  computed  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  dlfTerence  be- 
tween the  current  average  farm  price  for  the  commodity  during 
the  marketing  year  Just  closed  and  the  maximum  income  rate 
thetefor  under  schedule  A  of  this  title  if  the  difference  between 
Buch  current  average  farm  price  and  the  ma-xunum  income  rate  Is 
less  than  the  applicable  parity  pajTnent  rate 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  11,  after  line  17.  to 

insert: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section, 
parity  payments  for  cotton,  wheat,  or  corn  With  re-^ect  to  tlie 
marketing  year  ending  In  19:^8  shall  be  computed  at  the  rates 
heretofore  announced  by  the  Secretary  under  the  1938  agricultural 
conservation  program  In  connection  with  farm  goals  for  cotton. 
wheat,  and  com,  respectively.  ;n  cjuse  such  rates  are  greater  than 
the  rates  hereinbefore  In  this  section  provided. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
11.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  18  to  25,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  insert: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  parity 
payments  for  cotton,  wheat,  or  com,  In  any  marketing  year  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  payments  available  under  the 
Soil -Conservation  and  Domestic  .\Hotment  Act,  a.s  amended,  in 
caae  such  payments  axe  greater  than  the  payments  available  under 
thiB  act. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  0\'^RTON.  I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  of  my 
amendment,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ought  to  be  printed  so  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it.  I  ask  the  able  Senator  if  he  will  not 
permit  the  amendment  to  be  printed  and  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  language  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  may  not  have  any  objection  to  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wirhout  objection,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  pending 
committee  amendment  will  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be  too 
meticulous  about  the  use  of  conjunctions  and  whether  they 
are  employed  disjunctively  or  conjunctively,  but  on  page 
11,  line  19,  the  language  is: 

Nothwlthstanding  the  foreejoing  provisions  of  this  section,  parity 
payments  for  cotton,  wheat,  or  corn — 

And  so  forth.  I  think  the  phrase  should  read  "cotton, 
wheat,  and  com."  Under  the  interpretation  of  those  who 
will  administer  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  even  though  all 
three  com^modities  might  be  eligible  for  payments  any  one 
could  be  selected  because  it  might  be  held,  the  word  "or" 
being  used  to  cormect  wheat  and  cotton,  a  choice  could  be 
made.    I  think  it  ought  to  read  "cotton,  wheat,  and  com." 
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Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  think  the  reason  for  the  language  as  it 
now  appears  in  the  amendm.ent  was  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  contracts  might  be  made  among  farmers  producing  the 
commodity  of  wheat  for  the  program  to  be  put  into  effect  as 
to  that  commodity,  but  it  might  not  be  put  into  effect  as  to 
the  commodity  of  com. 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  recognize  that  fact. 

Mr.  McGILL.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the  dis- 
junctive instead  of  the  conjunctive. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  understand  that;  but  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  the  application  of  the  bill  if  one  of  these  com- 
modities were  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  need  it.  As  the 
sentence  now  reads,  however,  the  Administrator  may  select, 
regardless  of  condition,  any  one  of  these  three  products. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH.     Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  Used  in  the  connection  in  which  the  word  is 
used  here,  it  seems  to  me  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  entirely  proper.  It  refers  to  parity 
pajmients  on  cotton,  wheat,  and  com.  Therefore,  I  should 
be  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  offer  that  amendment. 
Mr.  OVERTON.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  amendment  now  under  discussion  is  not  before  the  Sen- 
ate, as  I  understand.     Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  correct.  The  Senate  agreed  that  the  pending  amendment , 
and  amendments  to  it,  should  go  over  until  tomorrow.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  move  to  reconsider  that 
action? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  that  change 
has  been  agreed  to,  I  suggest  that  it  will  not  affect  the 
amendment  which  goes  over. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Just  change  the  word  "or"  to  "and."  If  the 
Senator  will  withdraw  his  suggestion  as  to  that  going  over, 
we  can  have  that  matter  settled  now  and  save  time.  I  have 
waited  around  here  a  long  time  to  get  down  to  this  part  of 
the  bill,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  agreed  to  or  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate will  reconsider  its  action  in  this  respect  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  to  the  amendment  changing  "or"  to  "and." 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  shall  ask,  then,  that  the  amendment 
I  suggested  t>e  changed  and  that  the  word  "and"  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  "or."  I  modify  my  amendment,  which 
the  Senate  has  not  yet  passed  upon.  It  has  gone  over. 
The  pending  committee  amendment  is  to  go  over,  and  may 
amendment  to  it.  My  amendment  undertakes  to  strike  out 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
a.sks  to  have  the  amendment  which  he  offered  modified  to 
conform  to  the  amendment  just  adopted  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  So  as  to  read  "cotton  and  com"  instead 
of  "cotton  or  corn." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  has  that  priv- 
ilege. The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment  of  the 
committee. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  12,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  1,  to  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(d)",  and  in  line 
2,  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out  "any  major  agricul- 
tural commodity"  and  insert  "cotton,  wheat,  or  com",  so  as 
to  read: 

(d)  The  first  parity  payments  made  under  this  act  with 
respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  or  com  shall  be  those  made  fcdlowlng  the 
close  of  the  marketing  year  therelor  ending  during  1938. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  next  amendment  was.  under  the  subhead  "Crnsumer 
safeguards,"  on  page  12,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Sec",  to 
strike  out  "6.  (a)"  and  insert  "7.";  in  line  7.  after  the  word 
"for",  to  strike  out  "any  major  agricultural  commodity  as 
proclaimed  monthly  under  section  14  id)  is  more  than  10 
percent  above"  and  insert  "cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tdbacco,  or 
rice,  as  proclaimed  monthly  by  the  Secretary  hereunder,  ex- 
ceeds"; in  line  17,  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike  out 
"4  (b)"  and  insert  "9  (c)";  in  line  24,  after  the  word  "price". 
to  strike  out  "is  not  more  than  10  percent  above"  and  insert 
"does  not  exceed";  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  to  strike 
out  "industrial",  so  as  to  read: 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  current  average  farm  price  for  cotton, 
wheat,  com,  tobacco,  or  rice,  as  proclaimed  monthly  by  the  Secre- 
tary hereunder,  exceeds  tlie  parity  price  so  proclaimed  for  the  com- 
modity, the  Secretary  sfaall,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  stabilize  at 
parity  such  current  average  farm  price  for  the  commodity — 

1.  Call  surplus  reserve  loans  secured  by  the  commodity; 

2.  Release  stoclts  of  the  commodity  stored  under  seal  pursuant  to 
section  9  (c) ; 

3.  Release  stocks  of  the  commodity  held  under  marketing-quota 
restrictions; 

4.  Dispose  of  stocks  of  the  commodity  acquired  by  the  CJorpjora- 
tlon  In  connection  with  surplus  reserve  loans. 

stocks  of  the  commodity  acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  connection 
with  surplus  reserve  loans  shall.  If  such  cvirrent  average  farm 
price  does  not  exceed  such  parity  price,  be  di.sposed  of  only  for 
human-relief,  export,  or  surplus-reserve  purposes. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  13,  after  line  2,  to 
strike  out: 

(b)  Whenever  the  current  average  farm  price  ^or  any  major 
aprlcultural  commodity  as  prcx;laimed  monthly  uuder  section  14 
(d)  is  more  than  10  percent  above  or  below  the  parity  price 
so  proclaimed  for  such  commodity,  then  the  berretary  shall  ftir- 
ther  proclaim  the  amount  of  such  difference.  Effective  the  day 
following  such  proclamation  the  specific  rate  of  duty  Imposed  by 
law  upon  the  corresponding  dutiable  commodity,  namely,  wheat 
corn,  or  maize,  including  cracked  corn,  wrapper  tobacco,  and 
filler  tobacco,  or  paddy  or  rough  rice  and  brown  rice,  as  specified 
In  the  proclamation,  shall  be  decreased  or  Increased,  respectively, 
by  the  smiount  of  such  dlJTerence.  Whenever  the  current  aver- 
age farm  price  so  proclaimed  for  such  major  agricultural  com- 
modity no  longer  differs  by  more  than  10  percent  from  the 
parity  price  so  proclaimed  for  such  commodity,  then  the  Secre- 
tary shall  proclaim  that  fact,  and  the  decrease  or  increase  in  rate 
of  'duty  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect  on  the  day  following  such 
proclamation. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  started  to  make  some  progress  on  the  bill.  I  think 
we  might  suspend  here. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  PopeI.  We  have  reached  the 
point  w^here  the  first  of  the  four  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  and  my.self  would 
appear.  These  amendments  all  relate  to  the  dairy  indu.stry. 
Would  it  be  wnse  for  us  to  consider  all  of  them  at  the  same 
time?  I  ask  the  question  because  otherwise  the  first  one 
would  come  up  in  connection  with  the  amendment  which 
app>ears  next  on  the  list. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  .^ay  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
whatever  form  of  dealing  with  the  matter  is  most  conven- 
ient will  be  satisfactory,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  We  are 
now  getting  to  the  subsections  under  the  heading  "Base 
Acreages  for  Wheat  and  Corn."  If  the  provision  to  which 
tht  Senator  refers  affecting  dairying  comes  within  the.<?e  sub- 
sections, personally  I  have  no  objection  to  their  being  con- 
sidered in  what.ever  way  he  prefers. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Our  amendments  are  four  in  number, 
and  they  cover  four  different  pages  of  the  bill.  I  raise  the 
question  simply  in  order  that  the  Senator  may  have  It  under 
advisement  and  decide  tomorrow  what  course  he  prefers. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Are  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  In  the  form  of  amendments  to  committee 
amendments,  or  amendments  to  the  language  of  the  bill 
independent  of  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  They  are  amendments  to  committee 
amendments. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  move  that  the  Sena 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Seijate 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 


coMsarrEES 


on 


the  Judiciary,  to 
Victor  E.  Ander- 
for  the  dis- 
reported  favor- 
Post  Offices  and 
of  several 


Gn.LEm 


in  the  chair). 
Calendar, 
ees,  the  clerk  will 


EXECUTIVK  REPORTS  OP 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  from  the  Committee  on 
which  was  recommitted  the  nomination  of 
sen.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  United  States  attimey 
trlct  of  Minnesota,  vice  George  P.  Sulllva^ 
ably  thereon. 

Mr.  McKEULAR,  from  the  Committee 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nomiiations 
postmasters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
The  reports  will  be  placed  on  the  Executi\je 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit 
state  the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 

THE   CALENDAR — POSTMASTEF  S 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
of  postmasters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  ask  that  the  noniinations 
masters  on  the  Executive  Calendar  be 
with  the  exception  of  the  nominations 
postmasters,  on  which  action  was  postpon^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
Inations  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  othir 
Virginia  nonunations,  Eire  confirmed  en  blpc 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calendar 


of   post- 
cbnflrmed  en  bloc, 
of   West   Virginia 
last  week. 
o|3jection,  the  nom- 
than  the  West 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE — ENROLLED  JOINT 


The  Senate  resumed  legislative  session 

A  message  from   the  House  of  Representatives 

Calloway,  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 

Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 

lution  (H.  J.  Res.  525)  to  make  the 

for  mileage  of  Senators  and 

available  for  payment,  and  it  was  signed 

dent. 

RECESS 


exist  ng 
Represents  tiv 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  move  that  the  Seiiate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o 
Utes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  untjl 
day,  December  7.  1937,  at  12  o'clock 


merle  ian 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by  the 
(legislative  day  of  November  1 

Postmasters 

pennstlania 

Orabel  Rarlck,  Barnesville. 
Hazel  E.  Hetrlck,  Beavertown. 
Margaret  A.  Helfrich.  Bruin. 
George  H.  Houck,  Caimbrook. 
Marie  Kolasa,  Clarence. 
Leonard  E.  Devilbiss.  Fawn  Grove. 
Anna  Hullihan,  Gilberton. 
Joseph  J.  Myers,  Irvine. 
William  Killlon,  Irvona. 
Thomas  R.  Lawler,  Jessup. 
Howard  E.  Bixler,  Manchester. 
Lottie  Tueche,  New  Eagle. 
Prank  G.  Christopher.  Smithton. 
Mary  E.  Cramer.  South  ConnellsvUla. 
Harry  H.  Howell,  Union  Dale. 
Sadie  L.  Brunner,  Worcester. 
Margaret  E.  Malley,  Wyncote. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Henry  W.  Landwehr,  Winfred. 


December  G 


proceed  to  the 
proceeded  to 


RESOLUTION  SIGNED 


,  by  Mr. 

anhounced   that   the 

qnrolled  joint  reso- 

appropriations 

r^es  immediately 

by  the  Vice  Presi- 


clock  and  22  min- 
tomorrow,  Tues- 


9enate  December  6 
).  1937 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday,  December  6.  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomcrj-,  D.  D., 
offered  the  foUo^'ing  prayer: 

Our  Father.  Thou  who  art  mo'^t  human,  yet  most  divine. 
Thy  mercies  are  one  unbroken  succession;  to  Thee  we  lift 
our  hearts  of  praise;  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  be  upon  us. 
We  pray  that  the  vision  splendid  may  fla^h  out  of  the 
invisible;  open  Thou  the  windows  of  our  spirits  toward  the 
unseen.  Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the  President  of  the.=c  United 
States;  return  him  to  our  homeland  in  renewed  strength. 
Grant  that  the  whole  body  of  our  citizens  may  obey  its  laws, 
and  may  peace  prevail  throuphrut  our  borders.  Our  Father, 
may  we  look  for  the  best  m  others  and  give  them  the  best 
we  have;  may  we  love  the  flower  and  not  think  of  the  blight. 
Tliou.  who  art  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  let  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  and  the  sons  of  God  unite  in  pleading  for  the 
fleeing,  starving,  and  stricken  refugees  of  war's  hell  of 
horrors.     In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  December  3. 
1937,  was  read  and  approved. 

PERMISSIO.V   TO   ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  Thursday  next,  after  the  disposition  of 
matters  on  the  Speaker's  table  and  the  rt'Piilar  order  of 
business.  I  may  address  the  ?Iouse  for  15  minutes  on  the 
child-labor  provisions  of  the  Senate  and  House  wage-hour 
bUls. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado  a.<^ks  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Thursday  next,  after  the  di.-<position 
of  matters  on  the  Speaker's  de.^k  and  following  the  legis- 
lative proeram  of  the  day,  he  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House  for  15  minutes.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr,  Sppaker.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  correctly  that  this  re- 
quest is  to  addre.ss  the  House  after  the  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Yes;  it  come.s  after  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  day,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  The  gentleman  would 
'  not  have  any  objection  to  a  similar  request  if  anyone  on  this 
side  should  ask  permis.sion  to  address  the  Hoiise  following 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     No. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  THE    CON-SENT    C.^LrN-D.XR 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Consent  Calendar 
day,  but  as  everyone  knows,  one  of  the  Members  who  on  this 
side  of  the  House  look  after  the  Consent  Calendar  is  ill  in  a 
hospital.  After  consulting  with  some  of  the  other  Memb'^rs 
who  are  looking  after  this  matter.  I  find  they  do  not  them- 
selves desire  to  proceed  today  with  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
calling  of  the  Consent  Calendar  may  be  dispensed  with  for 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  EXTXXSION   or    REM.XRKS 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend   my   remarks    in    the    Record    and    include    therein 
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excerpts  from  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unantmofus  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  therein  an 
article  written  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hous- 
ton 1. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
editorial  from  a  San  Francisco  newspaper,  tc^ether  with 
my  reply. 

The  SPEIAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimout.  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro  arid  Include  therein 
excerpts  from  an  article  on  finance  by  a  constituent. 

The  SPEAB3ER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  let- 
ter from  the  President. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speal:er,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
7710. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  (Ejection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  ttie  Record  on  two  subjects — ^ho'os- 
ing  and  silver. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
"niere  was  no  objection. 

permission  to  address  the  house 
Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Thursday.  Decembei-  16,  after  the  disposition  of  mat- 
ters on  the  Speaker's  table  and  following  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  day,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAXER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

extension  of  remarks 
Mr.  Mason  asked  and  wa?  given  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  in  the 
Appendix  a  newspaper  article  appearing  in  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller  concerning  tt.e  views  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  frcMn  Texas  [Mr.  Kleberg  J  with  refer- 
ence to  farm  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  subject  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  ther(!  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  15  minutes  on  Thursday,  following 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Martih]. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

appointment  on  appropriations  committeb 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution, which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  TTiat  Joseph  E.  Caset,  of  Masaacliu setts,  be,  and  he  la 
hereby,  elected  a  member  ot  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House 

of  Representatives  on  Appropriations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

neutralitt 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  report  back  to  the  House 
the  privileged  resolution,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  364 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  requested. 
If  not  Incompatible  with  the  pvbllc  Interest,  to  transmit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  the 
foUowlng  information,  namely: 

1.  Has  Japan  seized  Chinese  territory  by  force  of  arms? 

2.  Is  Japan  pressing  deeper  into  Chinese  territory? 

3.  Is  the  United  States  moving  or  preparing  to  move  lu  legation 
from  the  capital  of  China? 

4.  Has  the  Department  of  State  ad  vised  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  China  to  leave  that  country? 

5.  Has  consideration  of  the  removal  of  the  legation  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  been  caused  by  a  conflict  of  armed  forces? 
If  so.  between  whom? 

6.  Arc  arms  and  ammunitions  and  implements  of  war  being  sold 
by  or  shipped  by  United  States  citizens  to  any  such  armed  forces? 
Are  they  going  by  cash  or  credit? 

7.  Does  a  state  of  war  exist  In  China? 

8.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Department  of  State  is  using  the  Neu- 
trality Act  as  an  instrument  of  policy  as  indicated  by  the  foUow- 
lng statements  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  en  Fcxrlgn 
Affairs  on  the  flxxjr  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  November 
17.   1937,  to  wit: 

"I  think  it  will  aid  Japan  and  aid  the  Fascist  countries  of 
Europe  more  by  putting  this  law  into  effect  now  than  by  not 
putting  It  into  effect." 

And  again: 

"I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  help  China,  but  I  want  to 
stick  a  dagger  In  these  countries  that  are  trjuig  to  create  dicta- 
torship and  trying  to  ruin  the  world." 

9  What  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are  In  Chinese  or 
Japanese  territory  and  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quite  voluminous  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  1651)  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  answer  to  these  questions  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  same  may  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
move  the  tabling  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  of  the  committee  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  yield   for   a  question? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  resolution  and  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  concern  a  definition  of  policy 
with  respect  to  the  neutrality  act,  and.  apparently,  will  be 
the  setting  ol  a  precedent.  Does  the  gentleman  thmk  the 
reply  of  the  Secretary  covers  fully  the  questions  that  are 
asked  in  the  resolution? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  The  gentleman  thinks  the  reply  of 
the  Secretary  fully  covers  the  questions  the  gentleman  has 
asked,  and  if  there  is  any  objection  to  printmg  the  report 
in  the  Record  I  shall  simply  move  to  table  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FISH.     There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  have  no  objection  to 
printing  the  report,  nor  to  tabling  the  resolution,  provided 
the  report  ans\v'ers  the  questions,  as  the  gentleman  assures 
us  it  does.  The  resolution  was  a  resolution  of  inquire. 
If  it  has  brought  the  information  requested  and  has  afforded 
the  Secretary  of  Stat^  an  opportunity  to  set  forth  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Administration  with  regard  to  the  Neutrality 
Act  and  to  state  the  present  policy  of  the  United  States  In 
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regard  to  the  war  In  China,  the 
purpose,  and  a  very  useful  purpose. 


resolution  has  served  its 


nfPO«TANT  TO  EVntT  CITIZEW 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  remarkk  at  this  point.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  that  position  to  every  citizen  of  the  United 

States.  J  ^i.    T» 

At  the  previous  session,  this  Congress  pasjed.  and  the  Presi^ 
dent  signed,  an  act  entitled  "The  Neutralitj  Act  of  1937."  It 
was  the  third  writing  of  a  neutrabty  law  b  i  this  administra 
tion.  The  two  previous  neutrality  laws  wen;  caUed  temporary 
neutrality  acts;  this  was  offered  as  the  pernanent  neutraliiy 


December  6 


iberate  opinion  of 
presented  to  and 


act.    It  was  certainly  the  considered  and  de 

the  administration  written  into  law.   It  was 

argued  to  this  House  as  a  measure  which  \xjould  keep  us  from 

getting  into  a  pre-war  situation. 

Such  books  as  Walter  Mills'  Road  to  War.  and  the  dis- 
closures of  the  Nye  committee  regarding 
and  ammunition  and  the  discovery  of  pre-war  agreements 
among  o'.her  nations  on  the  division  of  spoils  brought  this 
House  to  the  decision  that  we  would  declare  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality and  declare  it  In  advance  so  that 
into  the  position  that  leads  to  war. 

It  seems  now  perfectly  clear  that  the  s(i-called  Neutrality 
Act  has  become,  what  many  feared  at  th ;  time,  not  an  in- 
strument of  neutrality  but  an  instrument 
become  a  means  of  granting  or  withholdin  :  favors  to  one  na- 
tion or  another,  according  to  the  Presidefit's  decision  as  to 
where  our  interests  lie. 

My  remarks  at  the  time  the  measure  \ias  before  us  were 
reviewed  when  I  presented  this  resolutiocj  of  inquiry  on  the 
24th  of  November.    As  I  repeated  then : 

Application  of  an  embargo  on  anns  In  a  dscretionary  way  de 
Btroys  neutrality   by   tbe   very   name   Itself.   •      •      •      Under   this 
meaaure   the   people   become,    more    than   evep    In   the   history   of 
America,  pawns  In  Presidential  policy. 

WHAT   or    WA«    IN    ANOTOTa   Qt7A*TIB? 


may 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  of  the 
right  policy  in  the  Orient — today.    It 
out  of  war — today.    But  I  raise  this  sober 

If  the  President  under  the  Neutrality  Act 
in  China  today,  has  not  an  overwhelming 
ated  to  ignore  war  wherever  it  may  break 
us  to  get  into  all  kinds  of  danger  zones? 

We  are  told  that  the  President  has  ndt 
war  to  exist  in  China.    Therefore,  he  n(«d 
Neutrality  Act  which  would  place  an  em  )argo 
ment  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  requi  e 
keep  ofl  ships  in  the  war  zone  and  require 
getting  war  materials  pay  cash  for  them 
for  all  interest  of  our  citizens  in  such 

What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the 
ammunition  if  and  when  the  act  is  invokfed? 

We  can  grant  the  contention  well  set  fp 
man  from  Connecticut  [  Mr.  Shanley  i .  in 
the  House,  that  the  nature  of  sovereignly 
Chief  Executive  has  an  unusual  power 
affairs.    A  Supreme  Court  decision  has 
of  that  point.    The  Court  has  also  said: 

Every  contention  by  force  between  two  nat 
ters  under  the  authority  of  their  respective 
war  but  public  war   {Baa.  v.  Tingy,  4  Dallas 
733-3). 


administration  may  be  the 
be  keeping  us 
question: 

can  ignore  the  war 

precedent  been  cre- 

Dut?    And  then  for 


war 

taa 


If  such  a  definition  did  not  say  that 
common  sense  would.    And  I  feel  sure 
construction  on  the   information   in   th( 
would  say  that  the  conflict  in  China  is 

Suppose  that  war  breaks  out  in 
globe,  a  declared  war.    Then,  is  the  Neutrality 
invoked  as  to  one  set  of  belligerents  and 
Or,  suppose  that  China  or  Japan  shoulc 
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anot  tier 


we  would  not  get 


found  a  state  of 
not  invoke  the 
on  the  ship- 
that  our  citizens 
that  nations 
or  at  least  settle 
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nati  )n  that  wants  cur 


rth  by  the  gentle- 

a  recent  address  to 

is  such  that  the 

directing  foreign 

cited  in  support 


m 


been 


ons  In  external  mat- 

nuients  Is  not  only 

34.  40;    1  L.  Ed.  731. 


exists  in  China, 
X  any  reasonable 
Secretary's   letter 


quarter  of  the 

Act  to  be 

not  as  to  another? 

declare  war  now? 


r.\vor.msM  is  not  Nt  ltr.\.i-Ttt 
Let  your  minds  run  back  to  the  logic  of  President  Wil.son 
in  1915  and  1916  as  to  changing  policy  in  the  middle  of 
a  war.  Showing  favors  is  not  neutraUty,  and  sooner  or  later 
discretionary  application  of  the  penalties  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  will  involve  us  in  trouble. 

It  is  well  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  Neutrality  Act  is 
to  keep  this  country  out  of  war.  That  is  correct.  The 
Congress  had  that  m  mind  when  the  act  was  passed  and 
when  it  set  forth  the  things  to  b?  done  to  avoid  our  setting 
in«o  one  of  the  condition.s  that  leads  to  war.  Did  Congress 
overreach?  Did  it  encroach  on  the  powers  of  the  President? 
The  President  signed  the  act. 

I  pass  over  the  question  of  whether  the  right  to  determine 
when  the  intent  of  Congress  in  one  field  extends  to  other 
fields.  It  may  not.  I  pass  over  the  question  of  whether 
Congress  had  its  eyes  shut  when  it  passed  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  or  whether  the  President  had  his  fineers 
crossed  when  he  signed  it.  Both  acted  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions. I  waive  argument  on  whether  ignorinp  of  the 
Neut.^ality  Act  avoids  involving  us  in  war  today.  It  may  do 
that.    But  I  raise  the  simple,  solder  question: 

Can  we  ignore  the  law  in  one  war  and  invoke  it  in  an- 
other— and  eventually  stay  out  of  war  ourselves? 

I  repeat  what  I  said  when  I  offered  the  resolution  of 
Inquiry: 

The  Neutrality  Act  should  be  amended,  repealed,  cr  observed. 
It  should  not  be  ignored.  •  •  •  We  should  nnt  drift  into  a 
position  from  which   we  can  extricate  ciirselves  only  by  war. 

The  SPEAKER.  I?  there  objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  ag.'-eed  to. 

The  report  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Mr  McReynolds.  from  the  Committee  en  Forei^  Affairs,  sub- 
mitted the  following  adverse  report    (to  a'^company  H.  Res    364): 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  (H  Res.  364 1  requesting;  certain  information  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  haMng  considered  the  same,  .submit 
tie  following  report  thereon,  with  the  rccommendatiun  that  It 
do  not  pass: 

The  act:on  of  the  committee  is  based  upon  the  following  letter 
to  the  chairm.an  from  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  December  4, 
1937      The  letter  is  a.s  follows: 

Det»artment  of  Stati. 
Washington,  December  4,  1937. 
"ithe  Honorable  Sam  D    McRetnoij7s, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Apair<i. 

House    of    Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  McRetnolds  The  receipt  is  acknowledged  of  a 
letter  of  November  25  from  Mr  I  R.  Barnes,  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  .\fTalrs,  asking  that  the  Department  furnish 
the  Committee  en  Foreign  Affairs  a  report,  in  duplicate,  on  House 
ResoluTion  364.  "Requesting  certain  information  from  the  President 
o(f  the  United  States." 

Information  which  has  been  and  Is  constantly  made  publicly 
available  through  the  press  and  official  statements  affords  the 
ar.swers  to  most  of  the  questions  listed  in  H.  Res.  3G4.  However, 
for  ccnvcni'-'nce  cf  reference,  there  Is  offered  comment  in  regard 
to  the  questions  a.s  follows: 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  It  Is  a  matter  of  public  knowl- 
edge that  Japanese  armed  forces  are  in  control  over  certaip  areas 
ctf  Chinese  territory.  In  connection  with  this  question,  reference 
is  made  to  a  statement  issued  on  October  27.  1937.  by  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Office  in  which  it  Is  declared:  "Japan  never  looks  upon 
the  Chinese  people  as  an  enemy  nor  dees  she  harbor  any  terri- 
torial designs"  (New  York  Times,  October  28.  1937). 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  armed  forces  of  Japan 
have,  as  stated  In  reports  appearing  currently  in  the  press,  ad- 
vp-nred  in  north  China  as  far  west  as  the  rail  head  at  Paotow  i  in 
Suiyuan  Province)  and  as  far  south  as  seme  50  miles  beyond 
Talj-uanfu  in  Shan-si  Prortnce.  as  the  northern  tip  of  Honan 
Province  and  as  the  Yellow  River  in  Shantung  Province  In 
tlhe  Shanghai  area.  Japanese  forces  have  advanced  m  the  direction 
Of  Nanking  and  now  occupy  a  line  approximately  75  miles  distant 
Crom  Nanking 

With  regard  to  the  third  and  fifth  questions,  there  arc  enclosed 
(a)  a  statement  issued  by  the  Ch:nese  Foreign  Office  on  Novem- 
ier  20,  1937,  In  reference  to  the  removal  cf  the  capital  of  China 
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from  Nanking.  RtwJ  (h)  a  atatetaent  tssoed  by  the  Deptotment  at 
State  on  November  22.  1937, 

With  regard  to  the  fotirth  questton,  the  Department  at  State 
and  American  diplcHnatlc  and  cooeular  officers  in  China  have 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  conflict  between  China  and 
Japan  urged  that  American  c.tizens  in  China,  because  of  the 
dangers  Incident  to  continued  lesidence  there,  wlth<iraw.  and  the 
American  Goyernment  has  facilitated  In  every  way  possible  an 
OTderly  and  safe  removal  of  American  citizens  from  areas  wliere 
there  is  special  danger.  F^xrthermore,  the  Department  is  not  for 
the  present  Issuing  passports  valid  for  travel  to  and  In  China 
save  in  certain  exceptional  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  sixth  question,  there  is  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  statement  issued  by  the  Department  covering  the  expoitaikm 
for  the  month  of  October  1937  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  includ- 
ing China  and  Japan.  These  statements  are  issued  monthly. 
While  exporters  of  such  arms  and  munitions  are  not  required 
under  existing  law  to  inform  the  Department  of  State  whether 
such  sales  are  made  on  a  cash  cr  on  a  credit  basis,  it  Is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Department  that  the  transactions  involving  ship- 
ments to  China  and  to  Japan  are  on  a  cash  basis. 

With  regard  to  the  seventh  question,  neither  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  Japanese  Government  has  declared  war  on  the 
other.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  not  found  •*that 
there  exists  a  state  of  war"  (see  Public  Resolution  No.  27,  75th 
Cong.,  approved  May  1,  1937) . 

With  regard  to  the  eighth  question,  the  entering  Into  force  of 
the  restrictive  provisions  of  tlie  Neutrality  Act  of  May  1,  1937, 
Is  left  to  and  Is  dependent  UF»on  decision  of  the  President  by  a 
finding  that  "there  exist*  a  state  of  war."  The  policy  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  reference  to  this  act  is  dependent  upon 
that  decision.  The  Department  of  State  keeps  constantly  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  principal  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  war. 

With  regard  to  the  ninth  question,  the  United  States  maintains 
no   armed   forces   In   the   Jap«mese   Empire.     In   China,   there   are 
armed  forces  of  the  United  St8.tes  at  Peiping  <527  U.  S.  Marines). 
at    Tientsin    (784    U.    8.    Army),    and    at    Shanghai    (2,701    U.    S. 
Marines).     The    American    Go\emment    maintains    small    detach- 
ments at  Pelplng  and  at  Tientsin,  and  other   interested  govern- 
ments maintain  similar  detaclmients,  piirsuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  Boxer  protocol  of  1901  which  was  concluded  be- 
tween  China   and   the   representatives   of   the   interested    govern- 
ments, including  the  American  Minister  to  China.     These  troths 
are  maintained  for  the  general  purpose  of  providing  protection  to 
American   nationals    (including   the   Embassy   personnel)    and,   in 
case    of    emergencv    calling    for    evacuation    making    available    an 
armed  escort.     At  Shanghai,  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States 
(as  well  as  various  other  governments)  has  since  1927  maintained 
in  the  International  Settlement  at  that  place  a  small  detachment 
at   armed   forces   for   the   puri)ose   of   assisting   in   protecting   the 
large  number  of  American  citizens  residing  in  that  area  from  the 
dangers   Incident   to  serious  disorders   beyond   the   control   of   the 
local    aucncTrmea.     Also,    there    are    naval    vessels    of    the    United 
States  in  Chinese  waters.     These  vessels  form  a  part  of  the  United 
States   Asiatic   Fleet   based   on   Manila,   and   the   distribution   and 
movements  of   these   vessels  are  imder  the   control   of   the   com- 
mander-in-chief   of    that    fleet.     NormaUy,    except    in    times    of 
trouble    in   which   American   lives   and    property   are   endangered, 
these  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  gimboats  on  the 
Yangtze  River  and  In  south  China  waters,  cruise  between  Chinese 
ports  and   the   Philippine   Islands.     The  authority  for  stationing 
naval  vessels  of  the  United  States  In  Chinese  waters  is  found  in 
the  Slno- American  Treaty  of  1858  and  in  somewhat  similar  pro- 
visions of  treaties  between  China  and  other  foreign  powers,  which 
provisions  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  through  most- 
favored-natlon   treatment.     American  armed   forces   In   China  are 
there  for  the  protection  of  American  nationals,  primarily  against 
mobs  or  other  uncontrolled  elements.     They  have  no  mission  of 
aggression.     It    has    been    the    desire    and    the    intention    of    the 
American  Government  to  remove  these  forces  when  performance 
of  their  function  of  protection  is  no  longer  called  for,  and  such 
remains  Its  desire  and  expectation.     During  the  current  situation 
of  emergency  in  China,  these  forces  have  rendered  important  serv- 
ice in  protecting  the  lives  of  American   naUonals,  together  with 
and   Including  our   diplomatic   and   constilar  establishments,   and 
m  making  possible  the  maintenance  of  uninterrupted  communi- 
cations   with    our    nationals    and    our    diplomatic    and    constilar 
establishments  In  the  areas  Involved. 

There  are  also  enclosed  for  convenience  of  reference  various  pub- 
Uc  doctiments,  as  Indicated  below,  which  contain  statements  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  and  policy  which  the  Government  1« 
foUowlng. 

Sincerely  yours,  _  „ 

CoRDEix  Htnx. 

Enclosures  (In  duplicate)  : 

1.  (^Inese  Foreign  Office  statement,  dated  November  20,  1937. 
2    Department  of  State  press  statement,  dated  November  22,  1937. 
8    Department  of  State  press  statement,  dated  November  4. 1937. 


4.  Btoteinest  by  Secretary  at  State,  dated  JOly  lA.  IM^- 

5.  DepartmfBnt  of  State  press  statement,  dated  Auigust  2S.  1987. 

6.  White  House  prpaa  statement,  dated  September  14,  1997. 

7.  Address  by  Secrttary  of  State,  dated  September  19.  1937. 

8.  Address  by  Secretary  of  State,  dated  September  20,  1837. 

9.  Address  by  Secretary  of  State,  dated  October  22,  1937. 

TEXT  or  A  STATKMEKT  ISErED  ET  THE  CHtKESE  GOVTKSiiTtrT  ON  KO- 
\'EMBER  20,  1937,  IN  KEGARD  TO  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CAPrrAL    FKOIA    NANKING   TO  CHUNGKING 

The  chain  of  events  following  the  Lukouchiao  incident  on  July 
7  and  ctilmlnating  in  the  seizure  of  Tientsin  and  Pelplng  has 
opened  a  new  phase  In  Jajmn's  program  of  continental  conquest. 
Realizing  that  Japan's  aggression  knows  no  bound  excpt  that  of 
force,  the  Chinese  Government  has  finally  resolved  to  take  up 
arms  In  self-defense.  The  Government's  decision,  It  is  most  grati- 
fying to  note,  has  received  hearty  endorsement  and  support  of 
the  whole  nation,  which  has  turned  out  like  one  man  in  the 
common  struggle  against  Invasion.  Wherever  the  Japanese  forces 
chose  to  make  their  attacks,  they  have  Invariably  encountered 
stubborn  resistance  of  Chinese  defenders  who  would  rather  die 
than  surrender  an  inch  of  territory.  The  Instances  of  heroic 
sacrifices  in  different  provinces  are  too  nvimerous  to  be  mentioned 
here. 

In  the  Shanghai -Woosung  area,  the  Clhinese  held  their  enemy  at 
bay  for  fully  3  montlis.  Responding  to  the  call  of  the  Government, 
units  of  fighting  forces  from  all  over  the  country  rushed  to  the 
front  and  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  common  enemy. 
Despite  the  concerted  attacks  by  the  Japanese  forces  from  land, 
air,  and  sea.  the  Chinese  troops  have  maintained  an  excellent 
morale.  Many  of  them  trusting  to  nothing  more  than  their  blood 
and  patriotism  remained  at  their  posts  eren  after  their  defense 
works  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  Japanese  bombardment. 
In  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  these  officers  and  men  the  Indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Chinese  people  finds  Its  most  eloquent  expression. 
Upon  the  bodies  of  the  heroic  dead  the  fovmdatlon  of  a  new  and 
Independent  Chinese  nation  may  be  said  to  have  been  firmly  laid. 

Of  late,  the  Japanese  forces  have  shown  a  disposition  of  ad- 
vancing further  westward,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  co- 
ercing the  Chliiese  Government  Into  accepting  the  humiliating 
terms  by  directly  threatening  the  safety  of  Nanking,  capital  of 
China.  In  this  the  Japanese  calculations  are  greatly  mistaken, 
l^jr,  In  embarking  upon  the  present  course  of  action  after  all 
peaceful  means  had  proved  fruitless,  China  has  fully  made  up  her 
mind  that  her  salvation  lies  in  fighting  the  invaders  even  to  the 
last  man.  Our  submission  to  Japan  is  neither  compatible  with 
our  national  existence  and  honor  nor  with  the  maintenance  of 
International  Justice  and  F>eace.  "To  be  a  broken  Jade  rather 
than  a  whole  tile  '  Is  today  the  determination  of  every  patriotic 
Chinese.  . 

In  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  state 
of  hostilities  as  well  as  to  be  m  a  more  advantageous  position  to 
direct  national  affairs  as  a  whole  and  put  up  prolonged  resistance, 
the  Government  has  this  day  been  removed  to  Chungking.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  hereafter  China's  reslstar.ee  will  be  on  an 
even  wider  extent  and  of  greater  effectiveness  than  heretofore  and 
with  vast  manpower  and  natural  resources  at  her  command  and 
with  full  determination  of  her  people  to  give  up  their  lives  for 
the  country,  she  Is  fully  united  against  the  Japanese  invader. 

In  her  present  struggle  China  has  behind  her  fully  sympathy  of 
foreign  nations  and  solid  support  of  her  people.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  she  will  ultimately  attain  the  object  of  maintaining 
her  national  existence  an^J.  Independence, 

Department  of  State, 

November  22,  1937. 

The  (Chinese  Government  having  announced  In  a  statement  is- 
sued on  November  20,  1937,  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  na- 
tional government  as  of  that  day  to  Chungking,  in  Szechuan 
Province,  the  American  Ambassador  at  Nanking,  together  with 
certain  members  of  his  staff,  will  leave  tomorrow  for  Hankow, 
where  It  Is  expected  that  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
will  be  established.  The  Ambassador  and  the  members  of  his 
staff  accompanying  him  will  proceed  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Lmon,  which 
will  also  take  on  board  all  American  dttzens  who  wish  to  leave 
Nanking.  It  is  understood  that  the  head-s  of  other  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  and  members  of  their  staffs  will  leave  Nanking 
for  Hankow  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  Embassy  at  Nanking  will  continue  to  function.  »nd  Secre- 
taries George  Atcheson,  Jr  ,  and  J.  Hall  Paxton  and  Clern  Emlle  P. 
Gassie,  Jr.,  are  remaining  at  Nanking  to  carry  on  the  work  cf  the 
office,  including  the  rendering  of  assistance.  If  needed,  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  do  not  wish  to  leave.  The  U.  S.  S.  Panay  is 
remaining  at  Nanking. 

Depar'i  mewt  of  State. 

November  4,  1937. 
The  table  printed  below  Indicates  the  number  of  export  licenses 
for    arms,    ammunition,    and    inaplementa    of    war    Issued    by    the 
Secretary  of  State  from  October  1  to  October  31,  1937,  Inclusive, 
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and  the  character  of  ttia  arms,  ammnrittkax 
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I  ; 

Xethprlan.ls 

KethcrlanJi  InJies. , 

Kew  Cale'ionia 

Kewfoucdlanil 

New  Guinea,  Terrtor>'  of 


Kew  Hcbndes- 


IV  (I) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

I         (4) 
VU    (2) 


(4) 


70.00 

202.45 

73.00 

14,800.00 

56,700.00 


57.00 

14  >« 

-■:  ix) 

I,  'XI  <*) 

1,  i»v>  00 

4  iX) 

T'M  )U 


10 


13 


I  (2) 
(4) 

m   (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

IV     (1) 


6.  MO  00 


iz35aao 

39,  50a  00 

I.ooaoo 

19,500.00 

81(i  00 

8.S00  oo 


10 


44 


IV 
V 


IV 


(1) 

(4) 

(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
Ci) 

(I) 
(2) 

(4) 
(3) 


I         (I) 
IV     (U 

III  (J) 

IV  (1) 

(2) 

V  (2) 

V       <T) 
VII    (2) 

I      m 

(4) 
(5) 
(I) 
(2) 


IV 


I 


(1) 


I  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

rv    (1) 

(2) 

V       (1) 

(2) 

vn  (1) 

(2) 


L.-itS  00 

,V1    I  Mi     Kl 

:'s(\  111 
5.  2;j.  JO 


128.78 
20.50 


moo 

114.165.00 


1Q&40 
164.00 


40.100.00 

31.728.39 

732.00 

3,817.70 


l,07.Vf)0 
56.00 
3,  UL5.  UO 
3.  44U.  00 
1,500.00 
2,  3-20.  00 
959.  00 


02  40 


(1) 
(4) 

(1) 
(2) 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


rv    (1) 

V       (1) 
(2) 


(1) 
(4) 

(1) 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


I 
I 
V 


1,  ViQ.  10 
73.  750.  00 
^^  Cf».  00 
31,9^  00 
10,709  »i.5 

8.  528.  00 

214,2  V).  00 

:«X).  (X) 

1,034.00 

8,997.00 


210.00 
fiO.OO 

i,5oaoo 

25.00 


624.800  00 

10. 060  00 

5.626.00 


10, 277.  00 

240,  (XX)  00 

1.900  00 


71.55 
447.00 


146  00 


27  flO 

4    INI 

10,  ,"^»i  -i) 

4,  ¥''2  rS 

5.  .VX).  iJU 


243  00 


33.46 


71,  S45  45 


2fi.M  88 


70^  00 

6,  UX)  00 


«1.'>»  00 
1,  345  00 


i4  30 


149  28 

III  Of) 

ii4,  iL.5.  UO 


2:2  4fi 


85,378.09 

1,075.00 

55.00 


II   -M"  01 
'/.'.  40 


tO*^.  flU.  73 


1,:'-"  00 


540, 

:i^'"i  m) 

^-•.2, 

177  00 

."ilH  .V 

14i;  00 

2R, 'W3  'W 
243.00 
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939 


Country  of  destination 


Nam  her  of 
lirenae!> 
issued 


Catego- 
ries 


New  Zealand- 


Nicarafua, 
Norway.-.. 


Panama.. 
Parapuay. 
Peru 


Poland 

Portugal 

Bumania 

Slam 

Boathem  Rhodesia. 


Straits  SetUemeots 


Sireden. 


SwUxeriand 

Trinidad 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa. 


Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
Ucs 


Uruguay — 


Venacuela- 


Windward  Islands. 


Total 


13 


(1) 

Hi 

rv    (7) 


V 


TV 
V 


(1) 

(21 
(2) 

(2^ 
(2) 


rv  (2) 

VII  (2) 

I  (4) 

IV  U) 


2 

a 

18 
3 

3 

8 


I 

IV 
V 

I 
V 


(3:i 

(4  I 

a; 

(2) 

(2^ 

(1) 
(2) 

(5) 


rv    (1) 


I 


(4^ 


10 

2 

23 


IV  (2) 

rv    (1) 

(2) 
I         (1) 

ni    (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 


rv 

V 


(1) 
(1) 


IV  (1) 

(2) 

V  (1) 

HI     (1) 


I 

TV 

V 


14 


565 


III 
IV 

V 


(l) 

(4) 
(1) 

(2) 
(1) 

(3. 


(1) 

(2J 

(\) 
(2) 
(4) 

(1' 

(2; 
(I) 


IV     (1) 

(21 


V 


vn 


I 

IV 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(n 

(2; 

(4) 
(2j 


Value 


$451.  19 

225  .TO 

00  50 

7,000  00 

50  00 


1.600.00 
1.SO0.00 


10  <»2 

.500  00 

400  00 


Total 


1,696.00 


102.  M 
86tv.0U 


1.700  00 

1.  aw.  00 

h.  00 

5,  S57.  00 


76  00 
1,  395. 70 


1,800.00 
25.00 


200  00 
10.500.00 


2. 879.  43 


71.86 
19.00 


917.  15 
9.00 


J3  75 

U.  000. 00 

1,000-00 

417.20 


25.50 
4.677.00 


443.06 

46.00 
1.500.00 


2,  670, 000. 00 


t7,7H6.« 
3,100.00 

1,910,K 

1.707.00 

960.00 

8.265.00 
1,  471.  70 
1.635.00 

iCToaoo 

2,870.43 

00.  ae 

026.16 

18,450.95 
4,«OZS0 


1.988.98 
X6T0.O0O.OO 


135.00 

169  93 

788.00 

4:<L0O 

1,  500  00 

14.460  00 

53,500.00 


H,.\  000  00 

4,974.80 


22.00 

7,6K)  00 

59H  00 

109,  a2il  (10 

60:4  00 

6;.4  UO 

1,500  00 


8,371.96 

140  S2 

l8,(0;j  00 

245  00 

8,  OOC.  00 
84.00 

352.00 


70,505.83 


859,974.80 


121.037.00 


10  00 
7.00 


80,183.80 
17.00 


7, 437. 692  60 


The  following  table  Indicates  the  number  of  Import  licenses 
of  arms  ammuniUon,  and  Implements  of  war  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary ol  State  from  October  1  to  81,  1937,  Inclusive,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  arms.  ammimiUon,  and  implemento  of  war  lmi»cffted, 
their  value,  and  the  countries  of  origin: 


Country  of  oripin 

Numtx»r 
ofli- 
oenM^s 
issutv! 

Oat«^ 

(Tories 

Value 

Tutai 

Belgium       .                   

2 

1 

: 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

I      (4 

I       (4) 

IV  (2i 

V  [2, 

V  (3^ 

1       (4 

I        (4 

V  K-2- 

I      f2> 

(4,,) 

V  (1,: 

V  (2' 

V  l3 

V  fj) 

$3,  ZM  «) 

C  2H  (O 

Canada    .  

8  00 

5  OC 

i5u  UO 

4«aoo 
4oa  00 

4.54B-M 

Ecypt.. 

Oennanv       . .        ..  .. 

400^00 
4.  ,S4S  W 

Orea!  Rritain  and  Northern  Ireland . .  ... 

4.  24,'   00 

1,  .^Ju  01) 

5  74''  00 

Mexico             .    ,. 

55(1  00 
IS)  00 

iTi,  uou  m> 
a.5oc  00 

14.  «10  00 
14.000  00 

Nelherland'        

3i,fi70  00 
3. .'«)  01) 

Peru     - 

Portugal  

1   14,1.10  00 
14.0U0  00 

TuUiI     

15 

to,  166.  43 

i 

The  categories  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  erf  war 
In  the  third  column  of  the  above  tables  are  the  catefrorlee  Into 
which  thoee  articles  were  divided  in  the  President's  proclamation 
of  May  1,  1937,  enumerating  the  articles  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  for  the  p\ir- 
poses  of  secuon  5  of  the  joint  resolution  of  May  1,  1937,  as 
follows  : 

CATBOORT   I 

(1)  Bifles  and  carbines  using  ammunition  in  excess  of  caliber 
,22,  and  barrels  for  those  weapons; 

(S)  Machine  guns,  automatic  or  autoloading  rifles,  and  machine 
pistols  using  ammunition  in  excess  of  caliber  .22.  and  barrels  for 
those  weapons: 

(3)  Guns,  howitiers.  and  mortars  of  all  calibers,  tbeir  mount- 
ings and  barrels: 

(4)  Ammunition  in  excess  of  caliber  .23  for  the  arms  eniuner- 
ated  under  (1)  and  (3)  above,  and  cartridge  cases  or  boUeta  for 
soch,  ammtinltion;  filled  and  tmfllied  projectiles  for  the  arms 
eniunerated  under  (S)  above: 

(5)  Grenades,  bombs,  topedoea,  mines,  and  depth  chargea, 
filled  or  xmflUed,  and  apparatus  for  their  use  or  discharge; 

(6)  Tanks,  military  armored  vchldea,  and  armored  trains. 

CATEGOHT    II 

Vessels  of  war  of  all  kinds  Including  aiix:raft  carrlerE  and  sub- 
marines, and  armor  plate  for  such  vessels. 

caTBGOKT  m 

(1)  Aircraft,  unassembled,  assembled,  or  dismantled,  both 
heavier  and  lighter  than  air,  which  are  designed,  adapted,  and 
Intended  for  aerial  combat  by  the  use  of  machine  guns  or  of 
artUlery  or  for  the  carrying  and  dropping  of  bombs,  or  which  are 
equipped  with,  or  which  by  reason  of  design  or  construction  are 
prepared  for.  any  of  the  appliances  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
below; 

(2)  Aerial  gun  mounts  and  frames,  bomb  racks,  torpedo  car- 
riers, and  bomb  or  torpedo- release  mechanisms. 

CATEGOHT    tV 

(1)  Revolvers  and  automatic  pistols  using  ammunition  In  ex- 
cess of  caliber  .22; 

(2)  Ammunition  Ln  excess  of  caliber  .22  for  the  arms  enumer- 
ated under  (1)  above,  and  cartridge  cases  or  bvillets  for  such 
ammunition. 

CATBGORT    V 

(1)  Aircraft,  vmassembled,  assembled,  or  dismantled,  both  heav- 
ier and  lighter  than  air,  other  than  those  included  in  category  HI; 

(2)  Propellers  or  air  screws,  fuselages,  hulls,  wings,  tall  units, 
and  under -carriage  units; 

(3)  Aircraft  engines,  unassembled,  assembled,  or  dlEmanikd, 

CATEGOHT    VI 

(1)  Livens  projectors  and  flame  throwers; 

(2)  a.  Mustard  gas   idichlorethyl  sulphide); 

b.  Lewisite  (chlorvlnyldichloraxslne  and  dichlordlvlnylchlorar- 
aine) : 

c.  Methyldlchlorarslne; 

d.  Diphenylchlorarsine; 

e.  DiphenylcyanarElne; 

t,  Diphenylaminechlorarstne; 
g.  Phenyldlchlorarsine; 
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h    Ethyld'rhlrrarelne: 

1.  Phenv'-dlbromarsine; 

J.  Ethyldioroniarsme; 

k.  Ph06Rcne. 

1    Monochlcrmethylrhlorformate: 

m    Trlrhlormethylchlorformate  (dlphoegene) 

n.  Dlchlordlmethyl  ether; 

o.  Dlbromdimethyl  ether. 

Cyanogen  cblorlde; 

ETthylbromacetate: 

Ethyl  Sodoacetate. 

Brcmbenzylcyanlde; 
t.  Bromacetone. 
u.  Brommethylethyl  ketone. 

CATTCOET  Vn 


content 


(1)  Propellant  powders; 

(2)  High  explosives  as  follows: 

a.  Nltroceliuloee    haTlng   a   nitrogen 
percent. 

b.  Trinitrotoluene; 

c.  Trlnltroxylene: 

d.  Trtryl  (tflnltrophenol  methyl  nltramlne 
aniline) : 

e.  Picric  acid: 
_               t.  Ammonium  picrate; 
^^    -        g.  Trlnitroanlaol; 

h.  Trlnltronaphthalene; 

1.  Tetranltrcnaphthalene; 

J.  Hexanltrodlphenylamlne; 

k.  Pentaerythrltetetranltrate  (penthrlte  or  . 
>'  1.  Trlmethylenetrinltramtne  (hexogen  or  T,) 

in.  Potassium  nitrate  powders  (black  saltpeter 

n.  Sodium  nitrate  powders  (black  KXla  powde 

o.  Amatol  (mixture  of  ammonium  nitrate  an^ 

p.  Ammonal  (mixture  of  ammonixim  nitrate 
powdered  aluminum,  with  or  without  other 

q.  Schnelderlte    (mixture    of    ammonixim 
naphthalene,  with  or  without  other  Ingredients 

In   compliance   with   article  n    of   the    con\ 
United  States  and  Cuba  to  suppreas  smugglinj 
March  11.  1926,  which  reads  In  part  as  follows 

•The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  c 
of  merchandise  by  water,  air.  or  land  from  any 
country  to  a  port  of  entry  erf  the  other  country 
such  shipment  comprises  articles  the  impcal- 
hlblted  or  restricted  in  the  covmtry  to  which 
tlned.  unless  In  this  last  case  there  has  been  a 
requisites  demanded  by  the  laws  of  both 
and  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Cuba 
portatlon  of  anns,  ammunition,  and  Implemen  s 
by  requiring  an  import  permit  for  each  8^*'"^' 
for   shipments   of   arms,   ammimltlon,   and 
Cuba  are  required  few  the  articles  enumerated 
the  articles  enumerated  In  the  President's 
1937 

(1)   Arms  and  small  ams  using  ammunition 
other  than  those  classed  as  toys. 


o-  tetranitro  methyl- 


p<ntrlte); 


powder) ; 

•); 

trinitrotoluene) ; 
trinitrotoluene,  and 
redlents); 
Ettrate    and    dlnltro- 
). 


con\  entlon 


clc  arance 


Impcxtatlon 
sich 


coimti  les, 


shlpi  aent 


pr(c 


( 2 )  Spare  parts  of  arms  and  small  arms  of 
other  than  those  classed  as  toys,  and  of  guns 


ams 


con  «nt 


3Uli  h 


(3)  Ammunition  for  the  arms  and  small 

(4)  Sabers,  swords,  and  military  machetes 

(5)  Explosives  as  follows:   Explosive  powder 
pxirposes;  nltroceUuloee  having  a  nitrogen  r 
less;  diphenylamine:  dynamite  of  all  kinds: 
nitrates  (ammonium,  potassixun,  and  sodium 
nitrobenzene  (essence  or  oil  of  mirbane);  s"' 
chlorate  of  potash  and  acetones. 

(«)  Tear  gas  ( CHiCOCH^Cl )  and  other  similar 
apparatxis  designed  few  the  storage  or  the  pro 

The  table  printed  below  Indicate*  the  """" 
between  October  1  and  October  31.  1937 
to  Cuba  of  the  articles  and  commoditleB 
paragraph: 


nunnlier 


Somber  of  licenses 


nimijer 


The  table  printed  below  Indicates  the 
between  October  1  and  Octol>er  31.  1937. 
tlon  of  tin-plate  scrap  under  the  provisions 
February  15.  1936,  and  the  regulations  Issued 


Coantrj  of  destination 


Japan. 


Namber  i 
Uoenaes 


December  6 


of   more   than    12 


between   the 
signed  at  Habana 


of  shipments 
jf  the  ports  of  either 
hff'l  be  denied  when 
of  which  Is  pro- 
shipment  Is  des- 
compUance  with  the 


wHlch  restrict  the  Im- 

of  war  of  all  kinds 

export  licenses 

In^plements  of   war  to 

below  In  addition  to 

lamation  of  May  1, 


of  caliber  22  or  less. 


sil  kinds  and  calibers, 

Lnd  mnrhinp  guns. 

under  (1)  abo%'e. 

wtth  croes-guard  hilts. 

of  all  kinds  for  all 

of  12  percent  or 

nifcroglyccrtne;  alkaline 

nitrate):  nitric  acid, 

ur;  sulphuric  acid; 


nontoxic  gases  sind 

ection  of  such  gases. 

ler  of  licenses  Issued 

incliLsive,  for  exportation 

listed  In  the  preceding 


Sections 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

(5) 


Total  value 


$1 


447  60 

72.  SO 

13.2R7  (M 

14.  42S.  (X) 


29,232.23 


of  licenses  Issued 
lncl\^ve,  for  the  exporta- 
of  the  act  approved 
diirsuant  thereto: 


Quantity 

in  lone 

tons 


30 


The  table  printed  bcl:w  -reives  the  cs^entlil  information  In  regnrd 
to  the  licenses  issued  during  the  period  October  1  to  October  31. 
1937  inclusive  authorizing  the  exportanon  of  helium  cas  under  the 
provisions  cf  the  act  approved  on  September  1.  1937.  and  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto. 


Total  v&loa 


Applicant  for  license 

Purctia'^r  ;n  foreign 
country 

Conntry 
o(  destina- 
tion 

Ouanfity 

in  cubic 

feet 

Total 
VLilue 

The  I'lhio  rhemical  4 
MfiriurvtUT;';7  Co. 

\  ai  e  r  i  c  a  n  /,  e  p  p  e  1 1  n 
Triciport,  Inc. 

Ttie  Girdier  Corporation. 

TjxTL'pn   Co.   of   Can- 

v'.i..  Ltd. 
IxHitH-he       Zeprelin 

It^derei  (G.  M.  B. 

il.) 
GriC'^ogen       Gries- 

heimer  A  utocen  Ver- 

kaafsCG.M.  B.  H.). 

Canada... 
Germany. 

...do 

52 

3.000 

$6 

200 

375 

Total 

581 

1 

Dep.uitment  of  Stats, 

July   16,   1937. 

ST.\TTMENT    BY    THE    SECRETARY    OF    STATE 

I  have  been  receiving  from  many  .sources  inquiries  and  sugges- 
tions arising  out  of  disturbed  sltuation.s  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

Unque-stionably  there  are  in  a  number  of  regions  tensions  and 
strains  -A-hich  on  their  face  involve  only  countries  that  :vre  near 
neighbors  but  which  m  ultimate  analysis  are  of  inevitable  concern 
to  the  whole  world.  .\ny  situation  m  which  armed  hostilities  are 
in  progress  or  are  threatened  us  a  sltuatlun  wherein  rights  and  in- 
terests of  all  nations  either  are  or  may  be  .serioui^ly  affected  There 
can  be  no  serious  hostilltu^s  anywhere  in  the  world  whicii  will  not 
one  way  or  another  affect  interests  or  right^s  or  obligations  of  this 
country.  I.  therefore,  feel  warranted  in  making-  :n  fact.  I  feel  It  a 
duty  to  make — a  statement  of  this  Governments  positio!i  m  re- 
gard to  international  problems  and  situations  with  re.spect  to  which 
this  country  feels  deep  concern 

This  country  constantly  and  consLstently  advocates  maintenance 
of  peace.  We  advocate  national  and  international  self-restraint. 
We  advocate  abstmeace  by  all  nations  from  u.se  of  force  In  purs-jlt 
of  policy  and  from  Interferenf^e  :n  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations.  We  advocate  adju-stment  of  problem-s  In  international 
relations  by  processes  of  peaceful  negotiation  and  agreement.  We 
advocate  faithful  observance  of  international  :igreements.  Up- 
holding the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  we  believe  m  modi- 
fication of  provisions  of  treaties,  when  need  therefor  arises,  by 
orderly  proces.ses  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
accommodation.  We  believe  In  respect  by  all  nations  for  the  rights 
of  others  and  performance  by  all  nations  of  established  obligations. 
We  stand  for  revitalizing  and  strengthening  of  international  law. 
We  advocate  steps  toward  promotion  of  economic  security  and 
stability  the  world  over  We  advocate  lowering  or  removing  of 
excessive  barriers  m  mtemati mal  trade.  We  seek  efTective  equality 
of  commercial  opportunity  and  we  urge  upon  all  nations  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment.  We  believe  in  limita- 
tion and  reduction  of  armament.  Realizing  the  necec^slty  for  main- 
taining arm.ed  forces  adequate  for  national  socurity.  we  are  prepared 
to  reduce  or  to  increase  our  own  armed  forces  in  proportion  to 
reductions  or  increases  made  by  other  coimtries.  We  avoid  enter- 
ing into  alliances  or  entangling  commltment,s.  but  we  believe  in 
cooperative  effort  bv  peaceful  and  practicable  m^cans  in  support  of 
the  principles  hereinbefore  stated. 


$500 


I  DrpARTMr?iT  OF  State, 

Augu.1t  23.  1937. 

CONTTDENTIAL    RET.E-ASE    FOR    PfBLIC^TIUN    AT    8    P     M      E.^.STERJ*    STANDAKD 

TIME NOT  TO   BE   PREVIOtJSLT   PTTBLISHED.   QUOTED    FROM,    OR    tTSED   IN 

A.NY    WAY 

At  his  press  conference  on  August  17  the  .Secretary  of  State  an- 
nounced that  (li  legislative  action  to  make  available  funds  for 
prurposes  of  emereency  relief  necessitated  by  the  situation  in  the 
Par  East  had  been  asked  and  that  (2)  this  Government  had  given 
orders  for  a  regiment  of  marines  to  prepare  to  proceed  to  Shanghai. 
The  Secretary  then  dlscus.sed  at  some  length  the  principles  of 
policy  on  which  this  Government  w£is  proceeding. 

The  situation  at  Shanghai  is  in  many  respects  unique.  Shang- 
hai is  a  great  copmopolitan  center,  with  a  population  of  over 
3.0OO.0O0.  a  port  which  has  been  developed  by  the  nationals  of 
many  countries,  at  which  there  have  prevailed  mutually  advan- 
tageous contacts  of  all  types  and  varieties  be' ween  and  among  the 
Chinese  and  people  of  almost  all  other  countries  of  the  world. 
At  Shanghai  there  exists  a  multiplicity  of  rights  and  Interests 
which  are  of  inevitable  concern  to  many  countries  Including  the 
United  States. 

In  the  present  situation  the  .^merir.-^n  G^Tvemm.ent  Is  engaged 
In  facilitating  m  every  way  pos.s!ble  an  orderly  and  .safe  rem.oval  of 
American  citizens  from  areu5  whore  there  is  .special  danger.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  the  policy  of  the  .American  Government  to  afford  its 
nationals  appropriate  protection,  primarily  against  m^obs  or  other 
uncontrolled  elements.  For  that  purpose  It  lias  for  many  years 
maintained  small  detachments  of  armed  forces  In  China,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  Is  sending  the  present  small  reenforcement.  These 
Bumed    forces   there   have    no    mission    of    a^jgression.     It    Is    their 
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function  to  be  of  assistance  toward  maintenance  of  order  and 
security.  It  has  been  the  dealre  and  the  Intention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  remove  these  forces  when  performance  of  their 
function  of  protection  is  no  longer  called  for,  and  such  remaiiis  its 
desire  and  expectation. 

The  Issues  and  problems  which  are  of  concern  to  this  Govern- 
ment In  the  present  situation  In  the  Pacific  area  go  far  beyond 
merely  the  Immediate  question  of  protection  of  the  nationals  and 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  The  conditions  which  prevail  In 
that  area  are  Intimately  connected  with  and  have  a  direct  and 
fundamental  relationship  to  the  general  principles  of  policy  to 
which  attention  was  called  in  the  statement  of  Jtily  16,  which 
statement  has  evoked  expressions  of  approval  from  more  than  60 
governments.  This  Government  Is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
principles  summarized  in  that  statement  should  effectively  govern 
international  relationships. 

When  there  rmfortunately  arises  In  any  part  of  the  world  the 
threat  or  the  existence  ot  serious  hoetllltles,  the  matter  Is  of  con- 
cern to  all  nations.  Without  attempting  to  pass  Judgment  regard- 
ing the  merits  of  the  controversy,  we  appeal  to  the  parties  to 
refrain  from  resort  to  war.  We  urge  that  they  settle  their  differ- 
ences m  accordance  with  principles  which,  in  the  opinion  not 
alone  of  our  people  but  of  most  peoples  of  the  world,  should 
govern  In  International  Relationships.  We  consider  appUcable 
throughout  the  world,  In  the  Pacific  area  as  elsewhere,  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  In  the  statement  of  July  18.  That  statement  of 
principles  Is  comprehensive  and  basic.  It  embraces  the  principles 
embodied  in  many  treaties,  including  the  Washington  conference 
treaties  and  the  KeUogg-Brland  Pact  of  Paris.  j 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  present  controversy  In  the  Par  Kast  I 
we  have  been  urging  upon  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese 
Governments  the  Importance  of  refraining  from  hostUitles  and  of  | 
maintaining  peace.  We  have  been  participating  constantly  in  con- 
sultation with  Interested  governments  directed  toward  peaceful 
adjustment.  This  Government  does  not  beUeve  In  political  alli- 
ances or  entanglements,  nor  does  it  believe  in  extreme  Isolation. 
It  does  believe  In  International  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  through  pacific  methods  the  achievement  of  those  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  the  statement  of  July  16.  In  the  light  of  our 
well-defined  attitude  and  policies,  and  within  the  range  thereof, 
this  Government  is  giving  most  soiicitous  attention  to  every  phase 
of  the  Par  Eastern  situation,  toward  safeguarding  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  our  people  and  making  effecUve  the  policies — especlaUy 
the  policy  of  peace — In  which  this  country  beUeves,  and  to  which 
it  is  committed. 

This  Government  is  endeavoring  to  see  kept  alive,  strengthened, 
and  revitalized.  In  reference  to  the  Pacific  area  and  to  aU  the 
world,  these  fundamental  principles. 

SimMBEB   14,   1937. 
The  President  today,  following  a  conference  uith  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, issued  the  following  statement:  „   ,^  ^ 

"Merchant  vessels  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  not  hereafter,  until  further  notice,  be  permitted  to 
transport  to  China  or  Japan  any  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  which  were  listed  in  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  May  1.  1937, 

"Any  other  merchant  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  which 
attempt  to  transport  any  of  the  listed  articles  to  China  or  Japan 
will    until  further  notice,  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

"The  question  of  applying  the  Neutrality  Act  remains  In  status 
quo,  the  Government  policy  remaining  on  a  24-hoxir  basis." 

Department  of  State, 

September  15,  1937. 

Address  of  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  at  a 
meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Peace  Confer- 
ence, at  the  West  Forty-fifth  Street  Tlieater,  New  York  City,  on 
Sunday.  September  19.  at  4  p.  m,  D.  S.  T. 

WORU)   PTACE   AND   ECONOMIC   COOPKRATION 

I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  my  keen  Interest  in 
this  campaign  in  behalf  of  peace  through   economic  cooperation. 

When  bombs  are  exploding  and  desperate  armies  are  marching. 
It  is  difficult  to  talk  of  peace  and  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
neace  must  rest  The  rules  and  attitudes  by  which  peace  may  be 
kept  may  seem  burled  in  the  grotind.  Ignored,  or  destroyed  by 
those  who  recognize  or  fear  no  other  rule  but  force.  In  country 
after  country  life  seems  to  have  no  organized  end  except  that  of 
war  preparation,  and  nations  rear  their  children  and  spend  their 
toll  for  the  greater  upbuilding  of  those  armaments  which  may 
prove  to  be  the  great  destroying   Idol. 

It  is  this  situation  and  this  outlook  that  all  who  are  dwirous 
of  peace  must  reckon  with  and  must  overcome  by  all  the  strength 
of  their  spirit  and  Influence.  On  this  our  faith  must  rest— that 
most  people  everywhere,  in  every  nation,  do  not  want  vrar.  War 
comes  M  the  great  failure  of  man,  out  of  fear,  lust  for  power.  In- 
justice or  misery  left  unrectlfled.  The  forces  demanding  peace, 
willing  to  accept  the  principles  and  policies  which  make  it  pos- 
sible have  grown  steadUy  and  tremendously  during  recent  dec- 
ades' This  is  one  of  the  testing  periods  for  those  forces.  Now 
must  every  government,  school,  church,  and  family,  to  every  coun- 
try at  peace,  Join  In  support  of  the  determination  to  promote  and 
to  remain  at  peace,  and  above  all  else  to  make  this  determlnatkjn 


effective   by   applying   the    principles   of  conduct   by   which    peace 
may   be   maintained. 

The  principles  and  methods  essential  for  peace  are  simple.  They 
•re  not  those  of  extreme  isolation  on  the  one  hand  or  aggression 
by  force  on  the  other.  It  is  a  great  temptation  in  some  countries, 
such  as  our  own,  to  believe  that  peace  may  be  had  merely  by 
maintaining  such  Isolation  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  both 
in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war.  We  are  determined  neither 
to  thrust  ourselves  Into  or  be  drawn  Into  armed  conflicts  between 
other  nations.  This  Is  a  basic  and  sound  determination.  It  shoxild 
not  be  relaxed.  But  this  policy  must  be  supplemented.  We  must 
make  our  contribution  toward  the  realization  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  peace  ever3rwhere  can  be  maintained,  or  ultimately  w» 
shall  have  to  sustain  and  protect  oxffselves  amidst  an  outside 
world  ridden  by  war  and  force.  In  such  a  world  would  we  always 
be  assured  of  our  own  security?  Is  It  not  evident  that  If  the  rule 
of  law  gives  way  to  International  anarchy,  the  secvirlty  of  this 
country  would  become  seriously   Jeopardized? 

A  policy  of  complete  Isolation  from  the  outside  world  would. 
In  its  ultimate  effects,  be  as  ineffective  as  the  oppo8it«  extreme 
of  ill-advised  and  unnecessary  Intervention  In  the  affairs  of  the 
outside  world  would  be  unwise.  The  world  is  small.  Bach  and 
every  coimtry  Is  stirred  by  the  emotions  and  thoughts  of  others 
Each  can  now  be  threatened  by  the  fighting  weapons  of  others. 
Each  will  naturally  claim  and  contend  for  reasonable  rights  and 
advantages  throughout  the  whole  world  and  not  merely  in  some 
small  section  of  it.  Por  any  nation  which  shows  no  concern  for 
the  safety  or  activities  of  its  nationals  abroad  would  soon  expose 
Itself  to  the  flouting  of  even  elementary  rights. 

Still  more  vital,  any  nation  which  completely  falls  to  show 
Interest  in  and  to  give  support  for  the  existence  of  International 
order  would  lose  Its  Influence  for  peace  and  thus  neglect  its  part 
In  sustaining  any  civilized  basis  of  relationship  between  nations. 
Moreover,  complete  Isolation,  even  were  It  practicable,  would  mean 
the  withdrawal  of  the  resources,  econoralc,  cxiltural.  educational, 
and  mora.'.,  of  each  country  from  the  others,  thus  making  It  harder 
for  all  to  Improve  their  situations,  and  consequently  contributing 
to  the  dissatisfactions  which  foster  war. 

Another  notion  of  peace- — a  false  notion,  deceptive  and  harsh- - 
that  men  sometimes  attempt  to  Justify  Is  that  of  peace  through 
aggression  and  conquest;  the  Imposed  and  temporary  peace  that 
might  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  for  a  time  may  have  the  mightier 
force  to  impose  their  will  and  ambitions  upon  others,  and  for 
the  others  the  tragic  fate  of  repre&slcn  or  destruction.  In  a  few 
exceptional  instances  In  the  past  there  have  been,  perhaps,  periods 
of  peace  of  this  character  for  the  survivors.  But  in  the  con- 
temporary world,  which  cannot  be  conquered  by  any  one  nation  or 
small  group  of  nations,  it  Is  an  Illusory  Idea — a  conception  which 
leads  not  to  peace  but  to  unending  battle.  Por  ai:ts  of  conquest 
leave  behind  ruined,  hostile,  and  bitter  peoples.  They  create  fear 
everyvi'here,  and  thlp  fear  prevents  friendship  and  stimulates  the 
rival  war  preparations  that  make  for  fvrture  conflict  A  country 
which  embarks  \ipon  war  with  the  thought  that  lasting  peace 
lies  in  the  complete  overcoming  of  Its  enemies  will  find  that  the 
future  still  holds  enemies. 

The  great  task  Is  for  peoples  and  governments  to  grasp  clearly 
and  follow  steadfa-stly  the  principles  which  are  essential  to  peace. 
Never  has  the  need  for  keeping  them  alive  In  fullest  vigor  been 
greater.  Never  has  there  t>een  more  needed  the  rea.ssurance  that 
would  come  from  proof  that  governments  are  ready  to  pursue  them 
In  the  actual  conduct  of  their  affairs.  I  have  tried  on  various 
occasions  to  summarize  them  to  the  best  of  my  understanding: 
National  and  international  patience  and  self-restraint;  avoid- 
ance of  force  in  the  pursuit  of  policy;  noninterference  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  nations;  the  use  of  peaceful  methods  to 
adjust  differences;  the  faithful  observance  of  agreementj?;  the 
modification  of  such  agreements,  when  essential,  by  mutual  under- 
standing and  orderly  process;  tlie  reduction  and  limitation  of 
overburdening  military  tmmaments;  and  cooperation  and  inter- 
change in  the  economic  field. 

These  are  the  real  terms  of  peace.  They  emerge  from  the  record 
of  history,  that  chronicle  of  long  struggle  tjetween  war  and  peace. 
They  cannot  be  effaced  from  the  mind  of  those  whose  aim  is  peace. 
Neither  clever  diplomacy  nor  Immense  armies  can  be  an  adequate 
substitute.  They  are  the  chief  mainstay  of  peace,  order,  progress, 
and  civilization. 

This  Government  Is  pledged  to  them.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
more  than  50  other  governments  have  placed  themselves  en  record 
in  their  support.  By  their  test  the  utterances  and  actions  of 
statesmen  can  be  measured  Each  country  must  apply  them  In 
Its  own  actions,  scrutinize,  and  Judge  Itself,  This,  alas.  Is  so  much 
more  dlflicult  than  to  find  the  caxise  of  all  difficulty  and  e\-ll  in 
others  and  to  rally  national  unity  up)on  simple  fear  or  hatred  of 
someone  else. 

Through  economic  Interchange  and  cooperation  the  oppcnui;lty 
is  presented  for  all  nations  to  live  a  satisfactory  and  Improving 
type  of  life.  Today  the  growing  economic  productiveness  of  the 
world  Is  being  absorbed  In  large  pjart  to  make  armaments;  Is  being 
used  to  prepare  ruin.  Turn  these  resources  and  energies  Into  the 
things  that  go  Into  peaceful  living,  and  all  coxmtnes  will  find 
that  the  conditions  of  life  can  be  and  will  be  vastly  Improved. 
Economic  betterment  brings  hope  and  extended  opportunity  to 
our  Individual  lives,  and  so  fosters  the  wish  for  peace.  Peoples 
that  are  employed  and  pro^>erous  are  not  easily  Incited  to  either 
Internal  or  International  strife.  But  peoples  living  in  want  and 
misery  come  to  hold  life  cheaply  and  stand  ready  to  gamble  tipon 
the  use  of  force. 
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In  recognition  of  thl3  fundamental  re 
and  the   economic   well-being   of   the   citizen 
years  ago  entered  upon  Its  poUcy  of  rebulldl|ig 
commerce  and  international  trade  generaUy 
of  trade   agreements.     We  have  made   1       ' 
despite  difficult  economic  conditions  at 
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The  United  States  stands  somewhat  apart 
and  hostilltlfs  that  are  found  in  the  world. 
great  opportunity  to  be  a  leader  In  the 
the  conditions  of  peace  and  sanity.     I  am 
closer  to  the  emotions  and  dreams  of  the 
must  give   to  these  purposes  all   the  effect 
policy  of  a  great,  unified,  and  thriving  cou 
American  citizen  can  do  something   toward 
and  effective.    Fear  as  each  Individual  makes  - 
tlon  toward  proving  the  belief  of  our 
llbo^  democracy  is  the  best  form  of 
bs  wUl  be  endowing  them  with  life  and 
as  a  imlted   nation   we   must   keep   ourselve  i 
spirit,  and  wholly  adequate  in  the  matter  of 
all  may  know  that  these  principles  represen  ; 
of  a  country  unafraid  but  devoted  to  peace 
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Address  of  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull 

National   Conunander's  Dinner  of  the 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  In  New  York  City,  oU 

aO.  at  8:30  p.  m..  D.  S.  T. 

It  is  my  privilege  tonight  to  bring  to  you  of 
personal  greetings  from  the  Chief  Executive 
President    regrets    his    Inability    to    be    witt 
reminisce  with  you  over  the  events  of  20 
the  pressing  problems  of  the  present  day. 
ever,  to  tell  you  that  he  Is  following  your 
Interest.     He  is  ready,  as  always,  to  give 
fnl  consideration  to  jour  suggestions  and 

You  represent  a  great  cross  section  of 
brace  aU  races,  creeds,  and  colors.     Joined  by 
service  during  the  World  War.  you  have 
patriotic  organization  that  transcends  parti* 
the  well-being  of  our  great  Nation  in  view. 

If  I  talk  to  you  for  a  few  brief  minutes  toi 
national  situation.  It  U  not  primarily  to 
done  these  past  4  or  5  years,  but  to  sketch  foi 
tion  as  I  see  it,  and  to  outline  some  of  th<» 
front  us. 

You  can  all  remember  the  hope  that  was 
armistice  was  declared.     We  believed  that  we 
of  a  new  world,  and  that  the  old  discords, 
once  and  for  all  been  destroyed.     We  picture^ 
of  an  era.  with  the  passions  of  the  war 
with  a  growing  realization  that  each  nation 
prosperity  of  other  coiintrles.    We  envisaged 
living,  a  liberalization  of  legislation,  an 
a  growth   In  mutual   confidence,   and  an 
pledged  word.     And  now,  less  than  20  years 
almost  tiimed  to  ashes.    We  see  that  in  all 
ths  world  the  standard  of  living  Is  being 
being  sfupplanted   by  other  types  of 
stifled,  fears  and  suspicions  are  rampart 
most  solemn  interchanges  of  nations'  promise 
shreds.    The  world  as  we  see  it  today  bears 
the  world   we   all  longed  for — to  the   world 
of  the  Legion  felt  you  fought  for. 

But  it  would  be  doing  an  ill  service  merely 
after  symptom  at  international  deterioration 
we  can  draw  from  it  certain  lessons  which 
new  catastrophe,  one  which  might  well 
have  built  up  through  centxuies  of  patient 
at  It  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  despair 
constructive  statesnianship. 

Peace  must  always  be  our  goal:  not  peace 
peace   throxighout  the   world,   for   nations 
pendent  that  the  repercussions  of  war  affe^ 
degrees  less  than  they  affect  belligerents, 
whole  economic  structure,  the   artificial 
tries,  the  abnormal  prices  paid  for  key 
currencies,  the  destruction  of  capital,  all 
sands  of  mlies  from  the  scene  of  actual 
the  goal  of  the  Idealist:  It  is  at  the  same 
Izxtamatlonal  self-preservation. 
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What  can  we  do  to  help?  I  believe  that  we  can  do  more  than  In 
any  other  way  by  avoiding  the  two  extremes  of  policy.  One  ex- 
treme would  be  utter  Isolation,  which  would  mean  closing  our  eyes 
to  the  realities  of  the  world  today  and  assuming,  like  the  courtiers 
of  King  Canute  that  the  rising  tide  of  Uiternatlcniai  anarchy  can 
be  stopped  before  It  reaches  us;  the  other  extreme  would  be  a  kind 
of  internationalism,  which  would  mean  abdicating  our  Independ- 
ence of  Judgment,  abandoning  our  tradiUonal  policy  of  nonen- 
tanglement,  and  bein^  drawn  in-o  the  rivalries  and  disputes  of 
other  nations.  No:  neither  of  these  extremes  offers  us  a  solution. 
We  must  draw  the  best  from  each  and  follow  a  middle  course.  This 
I  have  termed  enlightened  nationuitsm. 

Let  us  review  our  role  for  a  moment  and  sec  If  we  have  In  fact 
been  taking  this  course  and  at  ihe  same  time  doir.R  our  full  part 
in  lightening  the  burden  and  ea.'^ing  the  fears  from  which  the 
wcrld  !.''  suffering.  We  have  taken  part  in  every  effort  for  disarma- 
ment and  are  prepared  today  to  lend  our  full  weight  in  any  genuine 
renewal  of  a  drive  to  limit  and  reduce  the  bankrupting  burden  of 
aims.  We  are  negotiating  a  series  of  treaties  deiigned  to  reduce 
the  excessive  barriers  to  world  trade  in  order  to  restore  to  its  natu- 
ral flow  commerce  that  has  been  artiriciaily  diverted  or  obstructed. 
We  have  assisted  In  the  stabilization  of  currencies  through  the 
tripartite  agreement.  We  have  restated  the  principles  on  which 
normal  international  Int^ercourse  is  biued  at  a  time  when  dis- 
couragement was  rife  and  when  nations  were  forgetUng  their 
pledged  word  In  the  pursuit  of  contrary  policies  We  have  avoided 
involvement  In  the  disputes  of  others  and  yet  thown  that  we  de- 
mand respect  for  our  rights  and  safety  for  our  nationals.  We  have 
made  it  clear  that  while  we  are  resolved  by  every  means  to  avoid 
war,  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  indifferent  to  policies  that  lead  to 
war  or  to  Instances  of  international  lawlessness  that  disturb  ths 
peace. 

These  policies  I  have  listed  are  but  a  few  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  road  we  are  following;  it  is  not  always  easy  to  avoid  a  turn-off, 
but  If  we  keep  to  this  road  without  faltering,  and  If  other  nations 
in  their  own  ways  wUl  follow  similar  paths,  then  the  youthftil 
generation  throughout  the  world  today  will  be  spared  the  experi- 
ences you  had  to  live  through  two  decades  ago 

There  Is  one  other  thought  I  would  le^ve  with  you  tonight,  and 
that  is  to  empha3L7e  the  price  we  all  attach  to  keeping  our  Ameri- 
can traditions  and  beliefs  tm touched.  We  are  a  young  country, 
with  Infusions  of  blood  from  many  nations  of  the  world,  often  with 
conflicting  philosophies  and  divergent  senses  of  value,  and  it  has 
been  the  genius  of  America  that  instead  of  losing  vitality  from  a 
mixture  of  these  different  elements  we  have  drawn  new  strength 
from  them,  and  merged  them  Into  a  single  nation,  having  its  own 
traditions.  Its  own  beliefs,  and  its  own  institutions.  Men  who  have 
come  to  oiu-  shores  and  settled  in  our  midst  have  not  looked  back- 
ward to  the  lands  from  which  they  have  come  but  forward  to  their 
future  and  their  children's  future  in  the  United  States.  They  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  as,  anxious  to  adopt  our  ways,  to  think 
our  thoughts,  to  acquire  our  tolerance,  and  to  share  In  our  national 
life.  If  ever  our  population  of  foreign  birth  should  put  America 
second,  if  ever  it  should  subordinate  American  ii:iterests  to  the 
interests  of  some  other  country,  by  accepting  directions  given  by 
governments  or  political  parties  abroad,  then,  indeed,  a  situation 
would  arise  that  would  fill  us  with  foreboding. 

You.  members  of  the  Americaji  Le'j;ion.  learned  by  experience  and 
sacrifice,  as  perhaps  no  other  group,  the  true  meaning  of  the  Ameri- 
can ideal.  You  can  hold  high  the  torch  In  case  others  shotild  forget. 
You  can  Impart  knowledge  to  tho.se  who  wish  to  learn  the  true 
meaning  of  our  beliefs;  and  you  have  a  still  greater  opportunity, 
for,  as  during  the  war  you  helped  to  forge  new  traditions  for  us,  you 
can.  by  precept  in  time  of  peace,  carry  on  the  work  of  perfecting  otur 
Americanism. 
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Depart  MFNT  or  State, 

October   18.   1937. 

Address  of  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Toronto.  Canada,  at  3  p  m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  October  23,  1937 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to  visit  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Institutions  of  learning  have,  of  necessity, 
faauch  briefer  history  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  they  do 
across  the  sea.  Yet,  building  upon  the  foundation  of  a  cultural 
heritage  far  older  than  the  national  e.xistence  of  their  countries, 
many  universities  of  the  Western  Hemi.sphere  have  developed 
splendid  traditions  of  scholarship  and  public  service.  Among 
these,  your  university  occupies  a  deservedly  high  place.  Your  city, 
your  Province,  your  whole  country  are  Justly  proud  of  its  attain- 
ments. And  I  am  delighted  to  be  admitted  to  the  dlstlnjrulahed 
company  of  those  upon  whom  you  have  chosen  to  bestow  ths 
honor  of  which  I  am  the  recipient  today. 

In  these  days,  when  tragic  and  menacing  world  developments 
beat  relentlessly  upon  the  coiisciotisness  of  each  one  of  us.  It  Is 
well  to  find  a  brief  respite  in  an  atmasphere  far  removed  from  the 
grueling  pressure  of  day-to-day.  almost  minute-to-minute,  prob- 
lems constantly  clamoring  for  solution.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
It  is  well  to  renew  one's  faith  and  hope  through  a  calm  contempla- 
tion of  what  Is  fundamental  In  mans  unceacong  search  for  a  better 
■world. 

X 

The  all-embracing  preoccupation  of  all  of  us  may  be  summed 
up  In  one  word — order.     By  that  word  I  mean  such   an  arrange- 
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ment  of  human  relations  as  is  conducive  to  the  greatest  possible 
development  of  hvma&n  welfare — material,  moral,  and  aplrituad. 

Civilizations,  ancient  and  modem,  have  always  been  basically 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  order.  The  origins  of  law.  the 
origins  of  government  are  found  In  man's  eternal  striving  to  place 
the  relations  of  individuals,  bound  by  communal  ties,  upon  a  basis 
of  recognized  and  accepted  rights  and  obligations  with  respect  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  community  ss  a  whole. 

Today  most  of  us  know,  almost  by  Instinct,  the  precious  worth 
of  order  In  our  individual  lives  and  In  our  national  existence. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  measuring  progress  by  our 
success  in  evolving  those  forms  of  social  organization  which  con- 
fer upon  the  individual.  In  greater  and  greater  degree,  the  benefits 
of  material  Improvement,  of  decent  ethical  relations,  of  intellectual 
development,  and  of  spiritual  growth.  Theoretically,  It  is  possible 
for  an  individual  to  lead  a  hermit  existence,  and  for  a  family 
or  a  community  to  segregate  itself  and  attempt  to  live  solely 
within  and  unto  itself.  But  in  the  end.  an  Inexorable  price  must 
be  paid  for  such  Isolation;  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  price  Is 
always  paid  by  the  Individual.  The  activities  of  individuals  and 
of  communties  are  so  intricately  interdependent  that  the  fullness 
of  the  individual's  life  is  powerfully  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  social  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Social  organization  must  necessarily  be  based  upon  laws  as  the 
Instruments  of  defining  the  commonly  accepted  rules  of  individual 
and  social  conduct.  We  have  discovered  through  long  experience 
that  none  of  us  can  share  more  than  precariously  in  the  benefits 
of  the  higher  forms  of  social  organization  toward  which  hvimanity 
has  evolved  through  centuries  of  costly  effort — unless  the  laws 
upon  which  that  organization  is  founded  are  devised  equitably  and 
constructively  and  are  administered  wisely  and  fairly.  We  have 
also  discovered  that  none  of  u?  Is  secure  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
profession  or  emplo3rment;  In  the  maintenance  of  family  and 
neighborly  relatlon-ships;  or  In  the  enjoyment  of  Intellectual  or 
religious  companionship  unless  the  community  In  which  we  live 
and  the  nation  which  comprises  the  aggregate  of  such  communities 
be  free  from  breach  or  defiance  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed. 

Order  within  a  community  or  a  nation  must  necessarily  be  based 
upon  a  general  observance  of  law  by  the  individual  citizen.  I^t 
such  observance  waver  through  a  flouting  of  the  existing  laws  by 
any  substantial  portion  of  the  community  or  nation,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  civilized  existence  in  that  community  or  nation  will 
become  Impaired  and  will  ultmately  disintegrate.  All  the  Im- 
measurable benefits  conferred  hy  social  organization  will  then  bo 
brought  down  in  ruin,  and  man  will  again  revert  to  what  we  are 
now  accustomed  to  regard  as  baibarlFm. 

Finally,  we  have  discovered  from  long  and  bitter  experience 
that  only  such  laws  will  produce  order  In  the  true  sense  of  that 
word  as  derive  their  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed 
and  are  subject  to  change  only  by  the  will  of  a  majority  of  ihe 
people  Ambitious  individuals  may  ustirp  that  authority  and 
arrogate  to  themselves  an  unchallengeable  right  to  Impose  or  alter 
laws  But  such  usurpaUon  arid  arrogation,  though  In  some  in- 
stances they  may  be  accompanied  by  an  outward  semblance  of  order, 
arc  in  fact  supreme  acts  of  lawlessness. 

No  community  and  no  nation  can  continue  to  base  its  organized 
existence  In  part  on  order  anc.  In  part  on  chaos,  in  part  on  law 
and  in  part  on  lawlessness.     Sooner  or  later  one  or  the  other  must 

trlimiph. 

zi 

In  the  evolution  of  our  civilization,  the  development  of  the  con- 
cept of  order  based  on  law,  ss  applied  to  the  Internal  life  of  a 
nation  far  antedates  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of  that  con- 
cept in  the  sphere  of  relations  among  nations.  International  law, 
as  we  know  it  today,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  vital 
need  of  internal  order  is  far  more  deeply  embedded  in  our  social 
and   political   consciousness  thin   that   of   international   order. 

Yet  order  in  international  relations  is  Just  as  vital  as  It  is  in 
relations  within  a  nation.  The  interdependence  of  nations  is  as 
much  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  organization  of  civilized  exist- 
ence as  the  interdependence  of  individuals  comprising  communi- 
ties and  of  communities  comprising  nations.  TheoreticaUy,  a 
nation  can  isolate  Itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  Just  as 
m  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  would  lead  a  hermit  existence 
and  of  a  family  or  a  community  which  attempts  to  segregate  Itself, 
an  inexorable  price  must  be  pa.d.  and,  in  the  end.  paid  by  individ- 
uals  through    a   lowering   of   their   material,   moral,   and  spiritual 

standards.  .      , 

In  the  world  of  today,  nations  are  parties  to  numerous  mutual 
relationships.  If  these  relationships  are  to  be  conducive  to  the 
promotion  of  human  welfare.  It  is  necessary  that  the  rules  of  inter- 
national conduct  be  defined  and  that  these  rules  be  honored 
and  observed.  The  behavior  c>f  nations  toward  each  other  has  a 
cruciEil  significance  for  each  and  all  of  them.  ..,  ^    .,^ 

International  law  Is  the  Instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations  become  generally  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted and  therefore,  the  rules  of  international  conduct  become 
defined  It'  is  the  basis  of  irternational  order  in  the  same  way 
that  domestic  law  is  the  basis  of  Internal  order. 

International  law  grows  out  of  negotiated  agreements  by  means 
of  which  nations  pledge  themselves  to  the  acceptance  of  definite 
rights  and  duties  in  those  spteres  of  action  with  which  the  par- 
ticTilar  agreements  deal.  A  significant  aspect  of  progress,  as  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  view  it,  relates  to  the  degree  of  com- 
pleteness  with   which   such   agreements   tend   to   cover   all    basic 


relatlonsbips  among  nations.  HexK»  progress  to  closely  linked  up 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  area  of  International  conduct,  unreg- 
ulated by  law.  grows  smaller  and  smaller. 

m 
The  maintenance  of  International  OTder  depends  not  only  upon 
the  acceptance  by  nations  of  agreed  rules  of  conduct  but  also  upon 
their  observance  of  such  rules.  Both  of  these  are  sovereign  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  national  entitles  concerned.  Back  of  them 
there  must  be  certain  Indispensable  attitudes. 

There  must  be  a  firmly  established  sense  of  mutual  respect  and 
consideration  of  nation  for  nation.  The  very  essence  of  an  Inter- 
national agreement  is  destroyed  if  any  one  party  to  It  arrogates  to 
itself  a  position  of  sujjerlorlty  with  regard  to  the  other  parties  or 
the  right,  solely  by  its  own  decision,  to  denoxince  it  or  to  alter 
the  application  of  its  terms. 

There  must  be  a  firm  belief  in  the  inviolability  of  the  pledged 
word.  International  law  is  not  enforceable  in  the  same  sense  ss 
domestic  law.  The  observance  of  the  duties  which  it  imposes  and 
the  safeguarding  of  the  rights  which  it  confers  rest  primarily  upon 
volimtarlly  accepted  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  the  nations 
which  are  parties  to  it. 

There  must  be  a  willingness  to  adjust  differences  by  peaceful 
means — without  the  exaction  of  victory  or  the  infliction  of  humilia- 
tion. No  conflict  is  really  settled  unless  the  terms  of  its  settle- 
ment are  reasonably  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

All  these  may  be  called  considerations  of  abstract  morality. 
They  are,  and,  as  such,  they  represent  a  tremendous  historic  force 
in  the  relations  among  individuals,  as  well  as  among  nations. 
But  they  are  also  the  very  foundatioixs  of  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion In  every  phase  of  human  existence.  In  a  profound  sense 
they  are  determining  factors  of  the  material  and  cultural  well-being 
of  mankind. 

Our  economic  civilization  has  developed  on  the  basis  of  a  sub- 
stantial Interchange  among  the  nations  of  commodities,  services, 
and  ideas.  This  development  has  not  been  fortuitous.  Because 
of  natural  endowment  and  climatic  conditions,  the  btisic  materials 
of  sustenance  and  production  are  unevenly  distributed  among  ths 
different  areas  of  the  earth.  Similarly  the  progress  of  invention 
and  the  acqulslton  of  the  various  skUls  which  enter  Into  the  pro- 
ductive process  proceed  unevenly  In  different  nations.  Economic 
advancement  in  any  nation  is  greatly  affected  by  whether  or  not 
the  people  of  that  nation  have  access  to  the  natural  resources  and 
to  the  gifts  of  inventive  genius  and  technical  progress  of  the  whole 
world,  rather  than  merely  those  circumscribed  by  Its  national 
boundaries. 

Nor  can  the  flowering  of  science.  Intellect,  and  the  arts  attain 
Its  highest  and  its  rounded  development  when  confined  within 
the  frontiers  of  a  single  nation  The  records  of  hlrtory.  as  well 
as  the  testimony  of  observation,  offer  striking  evidence  of  the  uni- 
versality of  culture  and  of  the  surpassing  value  of  learning  from 
the  experience  and  attainment  of  others  no  matter  how  many 
national  frontiers  may  intervene. 

Only  in  a  world  in  which  international  order  prevails  can  indi- 
viduals of  any  nation  obtain  access  to  all  these  gifts  of  economic 
and  cultural  advancement.  Impair  that  order,  and  there  will  be 
a  universal  lowering  of  both  material  and  cultural  standards — a 
growing  and  deepening  decadence  in  all  phases  of  life. 

IV 

International  order  may  be  impaired  In  many  ways.  Wide- 
spread violation  of  treaties  or  agreements  which  embody  the  law 
of  nations  will  quickly  bring  the  very  concept  of  such  law  into 
disrepute  and  destroy  its  immense  usefulness.  Suspicion  and  dis- 
trust will  lead  nations  into  cotirses  of  action,  harmful  alike  to 
themselves  and  to  others. 

Economic  policies  directed,  not  toward  the  promotion  of  mutu- 
ally beneficial  commercial  and  financial  intercotirse  among  nations, 
but  toward  the  wresting  of  apparent  immediate  advantages  at  the 
expense  of  long-range  benefits,  inevitably  ^uah  nations  in  the 
direction  of  Isolation  or  other  forms  of  economic  warfare.  This, 
in  turn,  inexorably  results  in  incre<»sing  economic  and  social 
strain  within  nations,  which  may  lead  to  a  break -down  of  orderly 
processes  of  government  and  may  even  lend  the  appearance  of 
attractiveness  to  mUitary  adventures.  Economic  warfare  only  too 
frequently  is  the  precursor  of  armed  conflict. 

Interference  by  one  nation  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another. 
refusal  by  a  nation  to  recognize  and  respect  the  independence, 
sovereignty,  and  territorial  Integrity  of  another,  represent  still 
other  types  of  lawlessness  in  international  relations  which  destroy 
order  based  on  law.     They,  too,  frequently  result  m  armed  conflict. 

No  matter  what  form  it  assiunes,  and  no  matter  from  what 
causes  it  springs,  war  represents  the  most  complete  negation  of 
order  In  l>oth  the  internal  and  the  International  life  of  nations. 
Armed  conflict  disrupts  and  destroys  all  those  numerous  rela- 
tionships which  advance  and  ennoble  the  lives  of  Individuals  and 
of  nations  It  harnesses  to  the  chariot  of  its  death-dealing  fury 
the  energies  and  abilities  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  human  welfare.  It  draws  irresistibly  into  its  vortex 
of  destruction  the  material  resources  of  mankind.  It  sweeps  aside 
moral  and  spiritual  values  cherished  zealotisly  through  periods 
of  peace.     It  lowers  every  standard  of  civilized  existence 

Under  modern  conditions,  no  group  of  the  papulation  within  a 
nation  engaged  in  a  conflict  escapes  the  ravages  of  war.  Warfare 
today  is  no  longer  primarily  a  matter  of  armed  forces  hurled 
against  each  other  on  the  battlefield  Entire  populations  become 
active  participants  and  potential  victims.    The  line  of  demarcation 
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between   combatants   and   noncombatants 
tbe    advancing    technique    of    war    provides 
weapons  of  destruction. 

Under   modern    conditions   no   nation    escapj^ 
of  a   major  armed  conflict   anywhere   in  the 
they  may  be  removed  from  the  seat  of  actual 
feel  their  morale  weakened  by  the  horror  of 
being   impaired   by    the   processes   of    disruption 
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waste  by  war.     Once  the  engines  of  war  are 
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There  Is  a  grim  pcu^dox  in  the  trends 
cernible  today      As  clvilizaUon  moves  to  higher 
u  the  march  of  progress  opens  wider  and  wide 
and   cultural   advancement,   war   becames  "^^ 
more  thorough  and  effective  in  Its 

Yet  in  this  very  paradox,  in  this  soul 
are  seeds  of  hope.     No  more  than  a  co; 
the  world  of  today  base  its  existence  in  part 
on  chaos.  In  part  on  law  and  In  part  on  lawl 
sooner  or  later,  the  outraged  conscience  of  a  - 
Bets  Into  motion  forces   which   reestablish 
firmly  believe,  the  outraged   conscience  of 
motion  forces  which   will   create.   In   the  spl 
Telations,  unshakable  order  based  on  law 

There    Is    a   special    appropriateness    In   mj 
the    soil    of    a   great    member   of   the    British 
Nations.      My    country    and    the    countries 
mighty  union  are  among  the  protagonists  of 
rather  than   war.  is  che  normal  state  of  ^"' 
and  among  nations.     A  strong  conviction 
based  on  law  are  the  forces  of  peace,  and 
tsdlspensable  to  clvill2atlon  and  progress,   Is 
tbe  individual  and  collective  consciousness  of 

Modem  civilization  has  survived  and  has 
cause  the  violators  of  order,  the  breakers  of 
been  the  exception  rather  than  the  nile.    Wli 
have  caused  during  their  brief  appearances 
In  tbe  end  they  have  always  bowed  to  the  w 
Ing   majority    of    mankind    which   desires    a 
rather  than  an  inglorious  decline,  of  man's  ■ 


are  so  clearly  dls- 

and  higher  levels. 

horizons  of  material 

relentlessly   cruel, 

savagery. 

contrast,  there 

or  a  nation,  can 

m  order  and  in  part 

CBsness.     And  just  as. 

cc  mmunlty  or  a  nation 

or  ler   under  law.   so,   I 

mankind  will   set  into 

ere   of   International 


saying    all    this    on 

Commonwealth    of 

which    compose    your 

the  Idea  that  peace. 

relations,  within 

the  forces  of  order 

tljat  peace.  In  turn,  is 

deeply  engrained   in 

our  peoples. 

gone  ever  forward  be- 

peace,  have  always 

atever  tragedies  they 

the  stage  of  history. 

of  that  overwhelm- 

continuing    advance. 

civilized  existence. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Speak  ?r 


RiCORB 


(»n 


Spea]  :er 


remar  ts 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
imou5  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
Include  a  statement  from  the  Newark 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  tc 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.    Mr 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
therein  a  brief  letter  from  a  constituent 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at  the 
where  I  asked  a  question  of  the  gantlenjan 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  fron 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  his 
the  point  where  he  interrogated  the 
nessee.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  asl 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
«  letter  from  a  constituent  regarding 
and  my  reply  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  olyection. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.     Mr.  Speaker, 
sent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
therein  a  resolution  passed  by  the  cottdn 
east  Missouri  with  reference  to  the 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.    Mr. 
of  order  there  is  not  a  quorum  pres«it. 
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RXX}RD 


penc  ing 
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The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  will  count.     [After  counting.] 
one    hundred    and    eighty-six    Members    present,    not    a 

'^^Mr^^AYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered.  , ,      ^ 

The  Clerk  called   the  roll,   when  the  fcUowmg  Members 

failed  to  answer  to  their  names; 

[RoU   No.    101 


AIe.sh!re 

Andrews 

Atkinson 

Bates 

Blnderup 

Boehr.e 

Boylan.  N  Y. 

Bradley 

Buckley.  N.  Y. 

Burdick 

Byrne 

cannon.  Wis. 

Catron 
Clole.  Md. 
Oonnery 
CX3S telle 


Sp  eaker. 


I  ask  unan- 
the  Record  and  to 
Evening  News. 

the  request  of  the 


I  ask  unanimous 

and  to  include 

the  pending  farm 


U>  the  request  of  the 


.  I  ask  unanimous 

l^int  in  the  Record 

from  Tennessee. 

South  Dakota  asks 

in  the  Record  at 

gdntleman  from  Ten- 


unanimous  consent 

to  include  therein 

□Maintenance  of  peace 


t)  the  request  of  the 


isk  unanimous  con- 
and  to  include 
growers  of  south- 
farm  bill, 
the  request  of  the 


Cravens 

CuWfn 

Daly 

D<-irsey 

D-'-wry.  Va. 

Duncan 

E'.lenbogen 

EUlOtt 

Ev  ans 

Fo-and 

Gasqiie 

Gavagan 

OifTord 

Halleck 

H.^mllton 

Harlan 

Hart 


Harter 
Healey 

Hlldcbrandt 

Holme.s 

Honey  man 

Johnson.  Minn. 

Keller 

Koclaikowskl 

McGroarty 

Maa.s 

May 

Mosler.  Ohio 

OXeary 

OToole 

Pfeifer 

Phillips 

Sabalh 


Simpson 

Smith.  W.  Vft. 

Snell 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Sullivan 

Sumners.  Tex. 

Sweeney 

Swope 

Tlnkham 

Towey 

Fred  M  Vinson 

Weaver 

Whelchel 

Wlthrow 
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Speal  ,er,  I  make  the  point 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  359  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings  under  the  call. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

EXTENSION    OF    REM.ARKS 

Mr    WOODRUFF.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask   unanimous   con- 
sent to  extend  my   remark^s   in    the   Record   in   connection 
with  those  I  made  last  Wednesday  and  to  include  therein 
certain  tables  and  two  short  letters. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
radio  address  by  my  colleague.  Mr.  Hartley,  on  the  wage 
and  hour  b  11. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
some  minor  quotations. 

The  SPEAKIER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  address  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  cf  Inves- 
tigation. 

The  SPEAKER,     Is  there  objection? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  COFFEE  of  Wa.shington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  a  short  article  by  Dudley  Nichols,  the  play- 
wright. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PAYMENT  OF  MILEAGE,  SECOND  SESSION.  SEVENTY- FIFTH  CONGRESS 

IJiT.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pas5  Hoixse  Joint  Resolution  525,  to  make 
the  existing  appropriations  for  mileage  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives unmediatcly  available  for  payment,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Joint  resolution   to  make  the  existing  appropriations  for  mileage 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  immediately  available  for  pay- 
ment 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  appropriations  for  mileace  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  of  Senators  and  for  Representatives,  the 
Delegate  from  Hawaii,  and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  for  expenses  of  the  Delet^ate  from  Alaska,  contained  in 
the  LegislaUve  Branch  ApproprlaUon  Act.  1938.  are  hereby  made 
available  for  and  authorized  to  be  paid  to  the  President  ol  the  Sen- 


.1937 

etc  Senators.  Representatives,  Delegates,  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico  for  atU'udance  on  the  second  session  of  the 

Sev.  lit y -fifth  Congress. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.     Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  TABER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  am. 

Mr,  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
ccn.'^pnt  that  a  s*-cond  be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Thf  gentleman  from  Colorado  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  considered  as  ordered. 
Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  entitled 
to  20   minutes  and   the   gentleman   from   New   York   to   20 

"^'mt    TAYLOR  of  Cohjrado.     Mr.  Speaker,   this  resolution 
speaks  for  itself.     The  money  lor  the  payment  of  mileage 
for   the   second   session   of   the   Seventy-liflh   Congress   was 
appropriated  at  the  last  session.    This  is  the  second  session 
but  it  requires  a  resolution  to  make  that  m.oncy  available  at 
the  present  time.    This  lesolution  says  nothing  about  whether 
or  not  Congress  will  make  an  appropriation  for  mileage  dur- 
ing the  next  session.    I  may  say  that  the  precedents  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter  are  .ust  about  the  same,  whether  the  Re- 
putLcans  have  been  in  power  or  the  Democrats  have  been  in 
power      The  extra   sessions  of  the   Sixty-third.  Si.v.ty-fifth 
Sixty-sixih    Sixty-seventh.  Seventy -first,  and  Seventy-third 
Congresses  show  that.    Whenever  an  extra  session  has  ad- 
journed before  the  regular  session  of  Congress,  even  though 
only  a  week  or  so  intervenes,  Congress  has  voted  itself  the 
mileage  for  that  extra  session.    Whenever  the  extra  sessions 
run  into  the  next  session,  without  any  intervening  days   and 
I  think  there  was  only  one  such,  and  that  during  the  World 
War    no   mileage   was  granted   for   the   extra   session.     But 
thi^  resolution  does  no;  at  all  bind  or  affect  whatever  action 
mav  be  taken  by  the  next  regular  session.     This  resolution 
is  "Strictly  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  Congress  for  a 
great  manv  years.     The  amount  involved  is  about  $175,000 
for  the  House  and  about  $50  000  for  the  Senate. 

It  13  purely  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  House  de- 
sires to  make  the  money  heretofore  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  available  at  this  time.  I  have  here  a  statement 
of  the  dates  of  commencement  and  adjournment  of  each 
of  tho'^e  extra  sessions  and  of  the  resolutions  and  actions 
of  each  of  those  Congresses  on  this  mileage  subject. 
Nearlv  all  Congressmen  make  many  trips  to  Wa.shmg.on 
and  manv  other  places  purely  on  official  business  for 
which  they  are  not  reimbursed  at  all.  This  allowance  is 
really  a  travel  expcn;;e  account. 

Personally  I   havp   always  felt   that   the   word     mileage 
is  a  misnomer.    I  feel  that  it  ought   to  be  designated  in 
the  appropriation  as  a  travel  expen.se  allowance  for  each 
Member  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

The  yardstick  by  ^vhich  the  amount  is  measured  is  the 
distance  that  he  lives  from  Washington. 

We  brine  our  wives,  and  children  here  with  us  at  our  own 
exp-nse  We  nearly  all  have  to  go  home  during  every  ses- 
sion at 'our  own  expen.se.  and  we  often  have  to  come  to 
Washington  between  sessions  at  our  own  expense.  We  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  pay  those  expenses  out  of  our  salary 
in  order  to  perform  our  official  duties. 

H.^wever  vou  all  understand  the  situation.  The  matter 
is  up  to  the  Members  of  the  House.  I  am  directed  by  ^  large 
maioritv  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  o^^r  m^f 
r^sohiUon  and  I  a:n  doing  so  as  the  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

I  re"^trve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr     T^BER     Mr.    Speaker.    I    yield    myself    8    mmut^s. 

This  resolution  is  tc,  pay  nLileage  to  Members  of  Congress^ 

I  ca'l  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  situation  of  the 

country  and  to  the  situation  that  we  confront  as  we  consider 


this  resolution,  and  to  the  thinps  that  to  my  mind  are  im- 
portant in  its  consideration.     This  is  the  third  day  in  the 
tenth  month  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  emergency  administra- 
tion    It  will  p.o  down  m  history  as  the  greatest  creator  of 
emergencies  that  the  world  has  ever  known.    At  the  present 
time  we  are  called  into  special  session  i>-rhaps  because  of  th'- 
latest   cmergencv   which   this   administraton   has   created— 
the  emergency  that  has  resulted  m  a  stoppage  of  the  wheels 
of   industrv  and   of   employment    because   of   the   tax   upon 
UPdistnbufpd  earnings,  because  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  Act,  and  the  extreme  administration,  parti.san 
administration,  of  that  act,  bf^cau.se  of  the  size  of  the  capital- 
gains  tax   because  of  the  fear  m  the  hf^arts  of  the  people  of 
the  passage  of  an  agriculmial  bill  designed  to  regiment  th - 
farmers  and  reduce  agricultural  production  at  a  time  when 
many  of  our  people  are  underfed,  and  because  at  the  same 
time  't  will  leKiment  and  enslave  the  agricultural  workers: 
because  of  the  fear  of  the   so-called  wa^e  and  hour   labor 
b'll    designed  to  reeiment  and  enslave  labor  and  reduce  the 
employment  of  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  labor:  and  because  of  fear  of  the  reorean- 
ization  bill    designed  to  destroy  the  effective  auditing  power 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  so  that  the  appropriating  power 
of  the  Congress  will  no  longer  be  effective. 

Now  gentlemen,  we  are  assembled  here  in  extra  session. 
Have  we  taken  anv  steps  to  repeal  the  undistributed-profits 
tax''  Have  we  taken  any  steps  to  put  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  its  place  and  prevent  it  from  destroyine 
business  and  employment?  Have  we  taken  any  steps  to  get 
rid  of  the  size  of  the  capital-gains  tax? 

Mr  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 
Mr.  TABER.    I  caimot  yield  to  anyone.     I  do  not  have 

the  time. 

Have  we  taken  any  steps  to  get  rid  of  the  size  of  the  capi- 
tal pams  tax^  Oh.  no.  We  have  passed  one  resolution  to 
provide  $12,000  to  pay  the  pages  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
and,  as  a  second  measure  of  emergency,  we  have  before  us 
a  resolution  to  pay  the  mileage  of  the  Members. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the  Members  are  not  entitled  to 
their  mUeage.  but  what  does  this  resolution  do?  It  not  only 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  mileage  of  the  Members  at 
this  session,  but  it  throws  the  door  wide  open,  without  any 
further  legislative  authority,  to  pay  mileage  in  the  regular 
session  too-  and  without  our  having,  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  passed  an  adjournment  resolution  sufficiently 
far  ahead  of  the  convening  of  the  third  session  of  this  Con- 
gress so  that  we  would  know  the  Members  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  back  to  their  homes  between  the  two 
sessions. 

Now  there  is  no  authority  in  law  for  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  for  the  payment  of  the  mileage  of  Members  nt 
thi^  special  session.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  and 
w.th  thi:,  the  principal  business  of  this  emergency  session 
of  Congress  we  are  called  upon  to  suspend  the  rules,  be- 
cause the  resolution  would  not  be  m  order  under  the  regular 
rules  of  the  House.  To  my  mind,  we  have  set  about  the 
wrong  way  to  proceed  in  this  matter.  We  have  set  about 
convicting  ourselves  of  failure  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  m  this  country.  We  have  set  our  star  m 
the  direction  of  more  confusion  and  more  bad  t-mergency 
legislation  and  the  destruction  of  the  very  liberties  of  the 
American  people. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  not  consent  to  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  in  this  form.     [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  TABER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Bacon  1. 

Mr   BACON     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  complaint  to  mak^- 

about  the  pavment  of  mileage.     Most  of  us  use,  in  official 

travel   a  great  deal  more  money  than  we  get  in  mileagp.     I 

do    however    protest  against  the  adjournment  of  Congress 

1   before  the  real  emergency  confronting  this  country  is  met. 
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Ifr.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCKNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BACON.  I  cannot  yield.  This  resoli  ition  presupposes 
tbe  adjournment  of  Congress  on  the  22d  o1  December.  We 
have  practicaUy  accomplished  nothing  ao  Xu:  since  we  have 
met  in  this  emergency  session. 

When  the  President  called  the  emergency  session  together 
be  enunciated  a  flve-polnt  program.  At  th  it  time  the  busi- 
ness recession,  which  is  gradually  going  tntt  a  maj<H-  depres- 
sion, had  not  yet  become  evident.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
the  Congress  did  meet  on  the  15th  of  Novem  jer  it  would  have 
been  wise  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  i  dministratlon  to 
have  said  to  Congress.  "I  called  you  In  sesslc  n  f or  a  flve-point 
program.  Since  I  caDed  you  in  session  for  that  program,  a 
depression  is  upon  us.  I  therefore  suggei;t  that  this  five- 
point  program  be  postponed  until  the  regiilar  session,  and 
that  this  emergency  session  be  taken  up  i^th  measures  to 
lift  the  business  depression  that  Is  upon  w  and  to  help  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  hai^e  lost  their  jobs 
lizkoe  we  met  on  November  15.  Tax  revisia  i  as  the  first  step 
is  certainly  Indicated. 

We  have  accomplished  nothing.  There  are  many  things 
that  this  administration  could  do  to  help  1  he  present  situa- 
Uon  in  this  country.  I  call  upon  Congress  to  take  the  lead 
If  the  President  will  not  I  call  upon  Con  fress  to  recognize 
the  situation  that  is  gradually  getting  wose  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent insists  upon  going  to  Rorida,  let  the  Cxoigrcss  act  and 
let  the  Congress  do  something  to  help  the  situati<Ki.  It  ill- 
behooves  us  to  adjourn  on  the  22d  of  Deo  mber.  Just  before 
Christmas,  having  in  mind  hundreds  of  ttMXisands  of  men 
who  will  be  out  of  work  during  the  Chris  ;mas  8eas<xi,  who 
win  not  h&ve  a  pay  check  coming  In  every  day.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  sad  Christmas  for  them,  and  we  c<  uld  do  something 
for  the  country  if  we  used  the  Christmas  se  ison  to  help  those 
in  distress.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  btlance  of  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Plsi  ] .     [Applause.] 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies,  and  geitlemen,  I  will  re- 
lieve your  worries.  I  am  not  against  this  re  K^ution.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.]  I  do  not  see  how  I  cou  d  be  against  it.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of  th*  i  United  States  is 
now  enjoying  his  mileage  at  the  expense  of  iie  Government — 
his  fishing  trip  and  his  yacht.  I  think  W€  had  better  add  a 
yacht  to  this  resolution  for  Members  of  Coi  igress.  [Laughter 
asd  applause.] 

I  agree  with  the  logic  of  both  gentlemen  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Tabxr  and  Mr.  Bacoh]  in  saying  thit  we  should  stay 
here  In  this  depression  and  try  to  legislate  In  the  interest  of 
the  people  by  restoring  confidence  and  putting  American 
wage  earners  back  to  work. 

Then  was  no  depression  when  we  werj  called  back  into 
special  session.  Nobody  but  the  Preside:  it  knows  yrhy  we 
were  called  back;  that  has  been  a  dark  seci  et.  and  he  has  not 
taken  the  Congress  or  the  American  pe<»ple  into  his  con- 
fidence. 

I  rose,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  very  important  issue, 
axxi  that  was  to  discuss  this  Roosevelt-mat  le  depression. 

Tte  administration,  in  football  parlance,  started  off  in  1933 
Uke  a  championship  team.  Its  iriays  c  licked.  It  had  a 
powerful  ground-gaining  offensive.  It  sn  Lashed  the  line,  it 
ran  the  mds.  it  passed  beautlfuDy.  It  h&d  teamwork,  and 
its  plays  were  executed  with  precision.  It  moved  forward  to- 
ward the  goal  line  of  lecoveiy,  prosperity  and  employment. 
However,  after  making  a  fine  start,  it  be«  amw  confused  and 
bewildered  and  lost  sight  of  its  objective  to  put  American 
people  to  wort.  Instead,  it  attacked  basin  »s  and  smashed  it 
into  smithereens  and  little  Uts.  and  destro  red  coaOdexHst. 

Now  the  New  Deal  team  is  back  on  its  1-  rard  hne.  evidently 
with  no  plans  or  plays.  It  wiU  be  intere  iting  to  watch  the 
former  great  quarterback  call  his  plays  ai  d  try  to  get  out  of 
the  ct^Bn  c<Mraer  in  finance  and  economic  s  and  restore  con- 
fidence. 

Prom  the  side  lines  It  appears  that  the:  e  is  no  longer  any 
teamwork;  the  quarterback  seems  stunnec  and  confused,  the 


team  sluggish  and  slow.  What  new  plays  has  the  quarter- 
back devised  for  this  emerRency  on  his  own  1-yard  line? 
What  wili  be  his  strategy?  Millions  of  American  wage  earn- 
ers are  anxiously  waiting  to  find  out.  We  have  been  in  session 
3  weeks,  and  nothing  has  been  tried  or  accomplished.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know  The  Congress  has  a 
right  to  know. 

I  challenge  the  majority  leader  to  state  what  the  New 
Deal  team  proposes  to  do  to  get  us  out  of  the  Roosevelt 
depression  and  put  our  p>eople  back  to  work. 

Mr.  DUNN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.    I  will  yield  to  the  majority  leader  and  to  no 

one  else. 

I  call  on  the  majority  leader  TMr.  Raybtjun],  who  was  so 
quick  to  move  to  table  my  resolution  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges  made  of  poliUcal  promises  in  return  for 
signatures  to  the  wage  and  hour  petition,  to  t-ake  us  In  his 
confidence  and  tell  us  how  the  administration  proposes  to 
get  out  of  the  coflBn  comer  and  put  the  American  people  to 
work. 

We  have  been  in  session  for  3  weeks,  we  have  less  than  3 
weeks  to  go;  and  yet,  in  this  great  depression  with  1.000,000 
people  out  of  work  who  were  not  out  of  work  2  months  ago, 
with  another  1.000,000  Americsjis  on  part-time  work,  and 
probably  2,000.000  more  will  lose  their  jobs  before  the  middle 
of  the  winter,  the  President  has  not  proposed  one  single  con- 
structive plan  or  policy  to  get  the  American  people  back  to 
work  or  even  save  their  Jobs  and  has  not  given  us  any  work 
to.  perform  In  the  House  of  Representatives.    If  you  want  to 
caJl  the  farm  bill  the  solution,  while  it  may  be  a  partial  solu- 
tion for  the  farmers  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  districts  of 
the  South,  yet  to  100,000,000  people  in  this  country  it  means 
higher  costs  of  foodstuffs,  higher  costs  of  the  necessity  of  life, 
higher  costs  of  clothing.    The  President  said  that  one -third 
of  our  people  are  ill-fed  and  iU-ckathed.    Forty  million  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  President,  are  ill- fed  and  ill -clothed,  yet 
all  you  Democrats  propose  is  to  raise  the  cost  of  living,  the 
cost  of  food,  and  the  ccst  of  clothing  to  these  people  who  are 
now  losing  their  jobs  by  the  thousands  day  by  day  while  we 
continue  to  take  our  mileage  and  have  not  put  through  any 
legislation  at  all  that  would  relieve  the  business  depression, 
restore  confidence,  or  employ  labor.     I  Applause.] 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cakhon]. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  Is 
presented  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
It  is  the  usual  resolution.  It  conforms  in  every  respect  with 
the  resolutions  which  have  been  offered  on  similar  occasions 
at  special  sessions  for  the  last  50  years.  It  does  not  appro- 
priate money:  it  does  not  take  a  dollar  from  the  Treasury. 
Ttie  money  has  already  been  appropriated.  It  merely  makes 
available  money  which  pre\'iously  has  been  provided  for 
mileage  at  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  here  this  morning  the  rather  anoma- 
kxjs  situation  of  three  members  of  the  minority,  ostensibly 
opposed  to  this  resolution,  but  failing  to  raise  any  issue  on 
the  question  invc^ved.  The  first  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  after  discussing  every  posvSible  subject 
filom  farm  relief  to  reorganization,  agreed  that  mileage  was 
due.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  it  per  se. 
"Hie  second  gentleman  from  New  York  prefaced  his  remarks 
with  the  statement  that  Members  were  entitled  to  this  mile- 
age. The  third  gentleman  from  New  York  said  emphatically 
that  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  subject  or  to  the  resolution. 
"Hierefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  out.'^poken  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  minority  in  favor  of  the  p^'nding  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  for  a  vote  at  this  time.     L Applause,  i 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is.  Shall  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  the  resolution  passed? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (asked  by  Mr. 
TTabhi)   there  were — ayes  327,  noes  37. 
Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
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So   (two-thirds  hanng:  voted  in  favor  thereoD    the  rules 
were  suspended  and  the  resolution  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

THE   FARM   BILL 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  CommitU'e  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8505)  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  re- 
sources and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  8505,  the  farm  bill,  with 
Mr.  Warren  in  the  chair. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unanimous  agreement  here- 
tofore entered  into,  the  Committee  will  now  return  to  the 
consideration  of  section  201.  page  14,  which  the  Clerk  will 

read. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that  another  Mem- 
ber who  is  very  much  interested  in  section  201  is  compelled 
to  be  away  this  afternoon.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  consideration  of  section  201  be  passed  over 
until   tomoiTow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  consideration  of  section  201  be  passed 
over  until  tomorrow.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
if  that  is  agreed  to  will  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aizriculture  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pass  over  the  con- 
sideration of  the  corn  section  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JONES.  That  is  all  right  with  me.  because  we  will 
have  plenty  of  work  to  do  today,  anyway.  If  that  is  desirable, 
I  Will  be  glad  to  include  that  in  my  request.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  abo  aiik  unanimous  consent  that  the  further  consideration 
of  part  2  of  title  III  be  passed  over  until  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Jones! 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  further  consideration  of  section 
201  and  part  2  of  title  IH  be  passed  over  until  tomorrow.  Is 
there  obj^-'ctjon? 

Mr.  WAD3WORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  tlae  right  to 
cbiect,  I  do  not  know  what  that  is. 

Mr.  JONES.  Section  201  is  the  loan  provision,  in  which 
some  Members  are  interested  who  cannot  be  here  today. 
Pai-t  2  of  title  III  is  the  corn  provision,  which  those  who  are 
interested  in  prefer  to  have  disposed  of  after  the  loan  provi- 

s:on  is  di.^poscd  of.  ,    v.     . 

Mr.  WADSWORTII.  That  leaves  consideration  of  the  to- 
bacco section? 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes:  as  well  as  other  pending  provisions, 
including  the  cotton  section. 

Mr  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  the  gentlem.an  indicate  whether  we  will  consider 
part  2  of  title  m?  ^       ^^ 

Mr.  JONES.  That  goes  over  until  tomorrow  under  the 
unanimous- consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will,  then,  return  to  the 
consideration  of  part    1.  title  HI.  which  is  stiU  open  for 

amendment. 

Mr.  GEARIL.\RT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 

last  word.  .       , , 

Mr  Chairman,  if  the  drafters  of  this  unconscionable  meas- 
ure drew  it  with  the  deliberate  purpose  in  mind  of  destroymg 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  California,  they  could  not  have 
phrased  it  more  expertly. 

It  is  the  most  unfair,  the  most  unjust  proposal  ever  pre- 
sented to  a  legislative  body  for  its  consideration.  It  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  brazen  attempt  at  legislative  racketeering,  a 
cruel  efifort  to  confer  monopolistic  advantages  upon  one  sec- 
Uon  of  our  country  to  the  detriment  of  another  equally  de- 


serving of  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  our  common 
country. 

This  bill  was  conceived  in  greed,  was  bom  in  selfishness, 
and,  if  permitted  to  develop  into  legislative  completeness,  will 
be  nurtured  on  avarice  and  fattened  on  plunder.  In  its  wake 
will  be  found  the  wreckage  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  American  homes,  once  the  abodes  of  happy  and  contented 
families,  smiling  wives,  laughing  children.  Where  once  pros- 
perity and  plenty  abided  will  be  found  the  sheriff  and  the 
hated  foreclosure  decree.  But  those  that  covet  that  which 
others  have  toiled  to  achieve  laugh  at  such  tears! 

How  can  the  friends  of  this  legislative  abomination  even 
pretend  a  different  purpose?  If  it  is  a  reduction  of  the 
quantity  of  cotton  that  they  seek  to  acMmplish.  why  have 
they  not  brought  in  a  bill  to  control  the  production  of  cot- 
ton? Why  do  these  bill  drafters  seek  to  reduce  acres  rather 
than  bales?  Is  it  because  California  produces  580  pounds  to 
the  acre,  whereas  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  old  Cotton 
Belt  the  poundage  produced  is  only  262?  Is  it  possible  they 
could  have  been  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  to  compel 
California  to  forego  a  bale  for  each  of  her  acres  that  are 
taken  out  of  production  while  the  States  of  the  old  Cotton 
Belt,  under  a  more  favorable  operation  of  the  reduction 
formula,  would  be  required  to  forego  but  a  half  of  a  bale 
for  each  acre  that  is  to  be  retired  from  cultivation  there? 

Whether  or  not  thoujrhts  as  base  as  these  were  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  inspired  this  unjust  proposal.  California 
will  be  compelled,  nevertheless,  to  yield  one  bale  lor  every 
one-half  bale  the  South  is  compelled  to  forego.  And  still 
there  are  some  that  say  this  bill  is  fair! 

And  how  does  the  reduction-by-acres  idea  operate  under 
the  formula  contained  in  this  baneful  measure?  All  will 
agree  that  the  33.736.000  acres  devoted  to  cotton  in  1937  have 
produced  too  much  cotton  for  the  domestic  and  world  mar- 
kets to  consume.  Accordmg  to  the  consensus  of  opinion, 
the  utilization  of  28,000,000  r.cres  would  make  available  a 
crop  sufficient  for  all  purposes  and  needs.  Did  the  bill 
drafters  proceed  to  the  devi-sing  of  a  reduction  fonr.ula 
which  would  have  imposed  on  the  cotton-producing  areas 
of  the  Nation  a  reduction  program  that  would  operate 
equally,  fairly,  and  evenly  upon  all  sections  of  the  country? 
Did  they  say  to  California,  to  MissKs.sippi,  to  Alabama,  to 
all  of  the  cotton-producing  States.  •Reduce  your  cotton  pro- 
duction by  17  percent"?  Not  at  all.  Thi-y  say  to  California. 
•Reduce  your  acreage  by  61  percent."  They  say  to  Okla- 
homa, •Reduce  your  acreage  by  3  percent."  Texas  would  be 
required  to  reduce  15  percent.  North  Carolina  12  percent, 
MiSvSissippi  19  percent,  and  so  on — all  of  the  old  Cotton  Belt 
States  to  the  national  average  of  15  4  percent. 

Equality!  What  a  mockery.  California  must  reduce  her 
acreage  by  61  percent.  And  the  Southern  States  of  the  old 
Cotton  Belt  shall  not  be  required  to  forego  the  cultivation 
of  more  than  15 '2  percent  of  the  land  that  was  harvested 
within  their  respective  borders  this  year. 

Equality!  What  a  cruel  jest.  For  every  acre  that  Cali- 
fornia must  reduce,  better  than  a  bale  is  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction. For  every  acre  that  the  States  of  the  old  Cotton 
Belt  shall  not  ctiltivate.  only  one-half  of  a  bale  will  be  taken 
out  of  production. 

If  that  is  equality;  if  that  is  fairness;  if  that  is  justice- 
then  those  words  that  I  learned  at  my  mother's  knee  have 
taken  on  a  strangely  inappropriate  meaning. 

Gentlemen  of  the  old  South,  I  appeal  to  you  to  join  with 
me  in  the  writing  of  a  formula  that  will  opjerate  justly  and 
equitably  in  all  of  our  cotton-producing  areas.  Let  us  banish 
from  this  Hall  all  thought  of  profit  at  another's  expense. 
Let  us  join  hands  and  march  forward  together  as  brothers 
and  coworkers  in  a  great  enterprise,  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all;  to  the  detriment  of  none. 

Gentlemen  of  old  New  England,  cf  the  North,  of  the  great 

Middle   West   and   Northwest,    that   injustice   be    not    done. 

that  fairness  prevail,  is  your  great  obligation.    In  your  hands 

is  the  power  to  prevent  the  i>erpetra'!on  of  a  great  wrong. 

1  California  appeals  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  thou.sands  upon 
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thousands  of  its  men,  women,  and  children  whose  very  ex- 
istence is  bound  up  In  a  proper  solution  )f  this  reductioa 
problem:  In  the  name  of  Justice,  fairness,  isquality.  and  fair 
play— to  help  us  rewrite  the  Iniquitoua  pro  rtsions  of  secUon 
355a  of  this  bill,  to  the  end  that  the  righ ;  to  live  and  the 
obligation  to  let  live  shall  be  made  inviolat  e  throughout  the 
land.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  heretofore  In  the  consic  eration  of  farm- 
relief  bills,  I  have  resolved  all  doubts  to  fi  vor  of  them  and 
voted  to  favor  of  most  of  them.    I  did  th  s  out  of  a  desire 
to  help  agriculture  and  out  of  a  fear  tha ;  I  might  do  our 
ficatest  todnstry  an  injustice.    Many  legidators  are  moved 
by  such  consideraUons.    But  when  a  legislj  itor  feels  that  the 
paasage  of  a  bin  will  undoubtedly  fail  tc   do  what  its  ex- 
ponents think  It  will  do  and  will  prove  disastrous  to  our 
country  and  to  one  of  our  greatest  todustrtc  s.  then  it  becomes 
a  moral  question  with  him.  and  if  his  cons  ience  is  still  alive 
be  will  Itod  himself  to  opposition  to  thai   bill,  and  he  wiU 
be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  position.    I  have  no  doubts 
whatever    to    my    mind    about    this    bill     My    conscience 
as  well  as  my  Judgmoit  revolts  against    t.    I  may  be  too 
KAlous  about  it,  but,  to  my  mtod,  this  is  i  monstrous  meas- 
ure.   It  is  so  monstrous  to  so  many  diff  ;rent  ways  that  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  Member  Df  the  House  who 
can  give  it  his  full  approval  and  bring  hii  honest  judgment 
and  his  clear  conscience  to  support  it  fully  md  freely.    With- 
out Impugning  the  motives  of  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
shall  support  this  measure.  I  dare  say    hat  the  principal 
consideration  that  moves  them  to  such  ii  step  is  not  that 
their  conscience  approves  fully  but.  ratter,  that  they  feel 
they  want  to  do  what  they  can  to  assist  a  jriculture  and  feel 
that  regardless  of  their  own  judgment  tJiey  might  be  mis- 
taken and  do  agriculture  an  injustice  if  t  ley  fail  to  support 
the  measure. 

-I  have  arrived  at  my  conclusion  after  iin  honest  effort  to 
get  the  facts  and  after  reading  and  stud  ring  the  bill  care- 
fully. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  I  hav<  for  my  opposition 
is  that  I  am  doubtful  of  its  ctmstitiitionaJlty.  My  views  are 
strei^thened  mightily  by  reason  of  the  fa  :;t  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  11 H  p««fes  of  doubtful  asser  ions  to  bolster  its 
constitutionality.  I  think  that  is  entirely  too  much  lan- 
giiage.  If  the  affirmative  portions  of  th?  bill  fail  to  show 
constitutionality,  explanatory  language  will  not  cure  the 
defect.  One  of  the  New  Deal  practices  las  been  to  try  to 
sail  among  the  shoals  of  unconstitutiona  ity.  They  wish  to 
get  as  near  the  rocks  as  possible.  I  asse  t  that  when  a  bill 
requires  11*^2  pages  to  protect  its  const  tutionality  this  in 
Itself  excites  suspicicm.  And  when  a  bil  dealing  with  the 
meet  honest  and  dependable  class  of  our  citizens  requires 
six  and  one-half  pwiges  of  penalties  for  lU  violations.  I  think 
it  is  entirely  too  drastic. 

When  about  30  pages  of  new  substantive  statutory  law 
la  proposed  to  be  written  upon  our  statite  books  which  is 
so  ambiguous  and  uncertain  as  that  nobc  dy  can  understand 
it.  and  which  is  not  deitoite  until  made  deftoite  by  ratifica- 
tion of  an  indefinitely  defined  class  or  gr  )up  of  people  or  by 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture ,  I  think  we  should 
refuse  such  a  proposal. 

Laws  are  made  by  the  afflrmative  acti<in  of  Congress  and 
not  by  the  ratification  of  certata  persons  ( r  groups  of  officers. 
Tills  hill  tovolves  a  principle  of  the  init  ative  and  referen- 
dum which  is  not  recognised  to  our  Constitution.  We  are 
going  through  the  legislative  processes  of  enacting  a  law 
which  to  become  effective  to  many  ways  must  be  submitted 
to  a  referendum.  The  total  result  of  ou  ■  action,  if  we  pass 
this  bill,  will  be  that  we  have  started  a  >rogram  which  has 
no  apparent  beginntog  or  ending  and  wl  ich  is  not  bounded 
by  fixed  Itoes  of  geography  or  productiot .  It  mii^t  inchide 
one  man  and  not  his  next-door  neighbor  this  year  and  re- 
verse the  choice  next  year.  It  might  ai  ply  to  one  country 
this  jear  and  not  applj  next  year. 
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What  is  law?  Law  Is  a  rule  of  action.  Law  is  ordered 
and  orderly  action.  Inaction  is  not  law.  In  this  bill  after 
employing  11 V2  pages  of  apoloenes  for  its  questionable  con- 
stitutionality, we  proceed  to  attempt  to  set  up  a  plan,  but 
before  we  get  it  set  up  we  find  ourselves  setting  up  other 
plans  which  must  be  carried  out  before  the  first  plan  can  be 
set  up  So,  if  we  should  pass  the  bUl  it  would  be  only  a 
skeleton,  the  flesh  and  clothes  for  which  must  be  supplied 
later.  And  it  is  going  to  take  thousands  upv?n  thousands  of 
agents  and  inspectors  to  do  that  job.  If  this  program  is 
commenced  it  will  be  a  permanent  addition  of  untold  mil- 
lions to  our  National  Budget. 

I  repeat,  I  am  against  this  bill  because  it  will  regiment  all 
our  farmers,  both  big  and  little.  It  may  be  of  benefit  to 
some  but  it  will  regiment  all  of  them.  Nobody  will  know 
when  he  will  be  classified  one  way  and  when  another. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  I  am  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  scarcity.  I  want  to  help  nature  to  be  bountifxil. 
Out  of  God's  bounty  shall  the  people  be  fed. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  becaasc  It  makes  the  Government 
the  loser  on  every  program.    If  there  are  any  profits  made 
on  the  program  the  Government  does  not  get  it.    But   if 
there  are  losses.  Uncle  Sam  must  assume  them.    Prices  are 
guaranteed  at  the  top  price  and  not  at  the  bottom.    If  the 
value  of  the  crop  euaranteed  falLs.  the  Government   loses. 
But  if  it  rises  the  Government  dees  not  rise  with  it.     If  a 
private  trader  were  in  this  game  he  would  demand  his  win- 
;   niaigs  if  he  were  to  bf  bound  for  the  losses. 
j       I  am  opposed  to  this  measure  for.  if  it  is  set  up  in  its  full 
i   power  and  glory,  we.  who  have  seen  some  expensive  experi- 
I  ments  in  government  in  the  past  few  years,  will  see  the  most 
expensive  set-up  of  agents  and  inspectors  that  evrr  worried 
a  patient  public. 

I  am  opposed  to  ^his  bill  bocau.se  it  is  unwise,  unnecessan,'. 
unsound,  unreasonable,  unworkable,  unconstitutional,  and 
unconscionable. 

To  all  who  agree  with  me  I  sound  the  call  to  stand  together 
and  save  our  farmers  and  our  country.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  WILCOX.  Mr.  Chairman  I  move  to  s*nke  out  the 
last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  cfTered  this  pro  forma  amendment, 
for  the  purpose  cf  gaining  the  floor  m  order  that  I  may  call 
attention  to  the  agricultural  pr;;b!ems  of  my  congressional 
district  and  of  that  section  of  the  State  of  Florida  immedi- 
ately adjoining  my  district      Fcr  5  yars,  in  cooperation  with 
,  the  remainder  of  the  Florida  d^U-patim.  I  have  voted  consist- 
i  ently  for  every  farm  relief  mra.>ure  that  hiis  been  proposed, 
although  no  farm  legislation  which  we  have  heretofore  passed 
has  been  of  direct  benefit  to  my  district. 
!       I  have  tried  to  look  at  these  farm  measures  from  the  broad 
viewpomt  of  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country.     I  realize  that 
I   whatever  benefits  the  Nation  as  a  whole  indirectly  benefits 
!  my  district  and,  although  we  rai.>e  not  one  boll  of  cotton 
nor  an  ear  of  com  nor  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  we  have  gone  alons 
With  all  of  these  farm  proerams.     I  have  supported  thefe 
measures  upon   the   theory   that   what   benefits  agriculture 
generally  is  of  benefit  to  the  countr\'  as  a  whole.     This  bill 
is  no  different  from  the  others  so  far  as  my  district  is  con- 
cerned.    It  cannot  directly  benefit  the  agriculture  of  my  sec- 
tion because  we  produce  none  of  the  five  basic  commodities 
dealt  with  in  this  bill. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  bill,  however.  Is  to  eleva^  ■ 
the  price  of  farm  products  and  assure  to  the  farmer  that  ho 
will  secure  a  living  price  for  the  products  of  his  farm.  I  am 
In  full  accord  and  thorotifrh  sympathy  with  that  purpose. 
I  contend,  however,  that,  the  farmers  of  my  district  are  no 
fittferent  from  the  farmers  of  your  district  and.  although 
we  do  not  produce  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  or  tobacco,  we, 
too.  are  entitled  to  reasonable  consideration  in  any  program 
that  may  be  adopted  by  the  National  Government. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  of  the  debates 
had  early  last  spring  in  connection  with  the  renewal  of  the 
reciprocal  tariff  agreement  law. 

I  am  sure  that  those  debates  are  sufficiently  fresh  in  the 
toonories  of  the  Members  of  the  House  as  not  to  require 
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any  extended  repetition  upon  my  part  as  to  the  agricultural 
problem  cf  south  and  central  Florida.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  agreement  negotiated  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
has  brought  the  products  of  that  country  into  direct  com- 
ptnition  with  all  of  the  products  of  the  First  and  Fourth 
Congressional  Districts  of  my  State.  In  the  agreement  ne- 
gotiated with  Cuba  the  President  reduced  the  tariffs  on 
practically  all  Cuban  products  which  are  identical  with  the 
products  of  south  and  central  Florida.  This  means  that 
Cuba,  having  identical  growing  and  marketing  seasons  with 
Florida,  is  brought  into  direct  competition  in  the  eastern 
markets  with  the  products  of  my  State. 

At  that  time,  early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  I  pointed 
out  very  definitely  and  specifically  the  effect  of  the  Cuban 
reciprocal-trade  agreement  on  my  district,  I  quoted  the 
facts  and  figures,  and  from  them  showed  that  as  Cuban 
importation  of  agricultural  products  increases  the  price  of 
similar  products  of  my  district  automatically  decreases  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  that  as  the  line  of  importations 
goes  up  the  line  of  the  price  of  the  products  of  my  district 
goes  down.  I  protested  against  this  agreement  and  have 
spent  2 '2  or  3  years  trying  to  secure  a  modification  which 
would  protect  the  agriculture  of  my  district. 

I  realize  you  cannot  do  anything  directly  in  this  bill  for 
the  producers  of  the  agricultural  products  of  my  district 
because  such  products  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  charac- 
ter of  treatment  dealt  with  in  the  bill.  Necessarily  you 
cannot  store  tomatoes,  fresh  vegetables,  citrus  fruits,  avoca- 
does,  and  celery  in  times  of  plenty,  lend  money  against 
them,  and  then  release  them  in  times  of  scarcity.  However, 
there  is  one  thing  Congress  can  do  which  will  protect  my 
people  from  the  iniquities  of  the  Cuban  reciprocal-trade 
agreement.  In  the  old  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  we  in- 
serted section  22-a,  which  provides  that  at  any  time  the 
President  shall  find  that  importations  interfere  with  the 
programs  of  the  Triple  A.  the  President  shall  have  the 
ripht  to  place  embargoes  or  limitations  upon  further  im- 
portations under  the  Tiiple  A.  Necessarily,  this  does  not 
apply  to  my  district  because  we  have  none  of  such  programs 
in  force,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  produce  these  staple 
products. 

I  expect  at  the  proper  time  to  offer  an  amendm-^nt  to 
this  bill,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  my  addressing  you  at  this 
time.  I  hope  the  Comm.ittee  on  Agriculture  will  carefully 
consider  this  proposal,  because  it  is  the  only  way  I  know 
of  by  which  you  can  grant  protection  to  the  farmers  of  my 
.section  of  Florida,  and  it  is  the  only  way,  as  I  see  it,  that 
we  can  overcome  the  iniquities  of  the  Cuban  trade  agreement. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  WILCOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  cf  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILCOX.  When  we  reach  the  appropriate  part  of 
the  bill,  toward  the  end  of  it.  I  propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  Triple  A  Act,  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  objected  to,  for,  as  I  say.  it  is  the  only 
manner  in  v;hich  you  can  protect  my  farmers.  My  amend- 
ment is  to  the  effect  that  if  the  President  -shall  find  that 
the  importation  of  agricultural  products,  including  fruits 
and  vegetables,  has  had  the  effect  of  depressing  the  price 
of  such  products  below  the  5-year  average,  he  shall  have 
authority  to  prescribe  lim.itations  on  further  importations 
until  the  price  again  reaches  the  5-year  level.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  perfectly  fair.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  interfere  with  anybody's  program. 

As'  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  importation  of  agricultural 
products  from  Cuba  or  any  other  country  has  the  effect, 
which  my  people  fear  it  will  have,  of  depressing  the  pnce 
of  their  products  below  the  5-year  average,  then  under  the 
amendment  which  I  shall  propose,  the  President  will  have 
the  right  of  limiting  further  importations  until  the  price 
again  reaches  the  5-year  level 


I  hope  the  Committee  on  At:ri'^ulture,  in  charge  of  t!:e 
bill  here  on  the  floor,  will  look  with  favor  ui.x^n  this  amend- 
ment: and  I  hope  the  Comm-ttee  of  the  Whole  wiil  look 
with  favor  uixrn  it.  bt^ause  all  of  these  program.^  have  no 
effect  In  my  du-trict  (xcept  to  increase  the  cost  of  living. 
We  are  given  no  direct  benefits  in  comix-n.^ation. 

Now,  the  practical  application  cf  this  a-mendm^nt  is  this: 
If  the  importation  of  tomatoes  or  beans  or  ef  gplant  or  citrus 
fruit  from  Cuba  .shall  cause  a  gluttHH:  of  the  market  and  a 
reduction  in  price  below  the  5-year  average,  the  President 
will  immediately  by  proclamation  reduce  the  amount  which 
may  be  imported  from  Cuba  so  as  to  hold  the  price  at  the 
level  of  the  5-ycar  average. 

This  is  a  practical,  though  partial,  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  of  my  State.  So 
far  as  the  present  bill  now  under  consideration  is  concerned. 
it  is  the  only  a.s,sistance  that  I  know  of  which  can  be  granted 
them.     It  is  just,  it  is  fair,  and  it  is  reasonable. 

If  those  sponsoring  farm  relief  legL<:lation  are  sincere  In 
their  assurances  of  a  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  all  farmers, 
and  if  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate  against  a  class  of 
farmers,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  accept  and 
support  this  proposal. 

Mr.  JO^TES.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WILCOX.     I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas, 

Mr.  JONES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  no  one 
has  fought  more  valiantly  for  the  people  of  his  State  than 
has  the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  Wn,cox!.  We  alJ  re- 
spect his  views  and  his  fighting  qualities.  He  never  over- 
looks an  opportunity  to  fight  for  his  people  and  for  their 
rights  as  he  sees  them.  May  I  call  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion, however,  to  the  fact  that  in  delcrence  to  his  suggestions 
and  those  of  .some  of  the  rest  of  us  who  think  it  is  impor- 
tant, we  not  only  have  the  soil-conservation  features  earned 
forward  in  this  bill  but  we  have  a  provision  that  for  this 
current  year  we  will  make  $70,000,000  available,  and  after 
this  year  we  will  make  more  than  $100,000,000  available  for 
the  disposition  of  surpluses  both  at  home  and  abroad  and 
for  obtaining  wider  maikets  for  all  farm  commodities  both 
here  and  abroad.  The  provisions  of  section  32  of  the  1935 
amendments  and  of  the  $10,000,000  appropriation  are  not 
limited  to  any  specific  commodities. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  made  a  contribution  in  the 
general  di.scu.ssion  heretofore  which  has  tended  to  bring 
about  recognition  for  this  particular  situation. 

Mr.  WILCOX.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  the  appreciation  of  my  people 
for  the  consideration  which  the  committee  and  its  distin- 
^aiished  ch-nirman  have  given  in  this  particular  regard.  Un- 
doubtedly the  fur-d  which  the  committee  has  provided  for  the 
di.spasition  of  surplus  croi.s  and  commodities  will  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect  upon  conditions  in  my  district.  And  if  my 
efforts  have  borne  fruit  to  this  extent,  they  have  not  been 
entirely  in  vain.  To  that  extent  we  do  benefit  by  this  act, 
I  hope  the  committee  may  find  it  consistent  to  go  along 
with  me  a  little  further  and  say  that  if  that  provision  does 
not  serve  to  hold  the  price  at  the  5-year  level,  and  if,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  importation  of  agricultural  products  docs 
have  the  effect  of  dcpre.vsing  the  market  below  the  5-year 
average,  then  such  importation  shall  be  limited  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  hold  the  price  at  the  5-year  level.  After  all. 
what  we  are  all  trying  to  do  is  to  get  for  the  farmer  in  every 
branch  of  agriculture  a  decent  living  price  for  his  product 
Without  unnecessarily  boosting  it  too  high  for  the  con.sumor 
to  pay,  yet  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  to  the  farmer 
some  reasonable  return. 

I  can  certainly  see  no  logical  reason  why  we  should  r.ot 
limit  the  importation  of  farm  products  if  such  importation 
is  having  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  which  our  farmers 
receive.  In  other  words,  let  us  first  protect  our  own  farm- 
ei-s.  Let  us  preserve  the  American  market  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

Mr.  W^HITTINGTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 

yield? 
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Mr.  WILCOX.    I  yield  to  the  gentlemat 

Mr.  WHTITINGTON.    I  am  woxKleriDg 
lation  passed  at  the  last  session  and  at 
benefited  the  sugar  growers  of  the  gentl 

Mr.  wnCOX.    I  shouid  like  to  discus 
my  time  has  expired. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina.    Mr 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


fixxn  Mississippi, 
if  the  sugar  legis- 
pn  !VicfQs  sessions  has 
lertjan's  district? 

that  matter,  but 


Norti 


tobuco 


Bxe  many  amend- 
We  have  spent  about  3 

I  havi!  two  amendments 


Amendment  oflertd  by  Ifr.  Hakoock  of 
23   strike  out  the  colon  after  the  word 
a  iemlcolon.  and  add  the  following:  "and  the 
for  vhlch  the  allotment  Is  made. " 

Ml.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina  rose 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  will  permit.  I  wonder  if  there 
ments  to  this  section  of  the  bUl. 
hours  tm  the  tobacco  provision. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota. 

to  offer.  J         w  X, 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  may  stat  b  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  there  are  about  six  anfendments  pending 
at  the  desk  now. 
Mr.  GREEN.    I  have  several  amendmeits.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  debate  on  this  part  of  the  Utie  afid  all  amendments 
thereto  close  In  40  minutes. 

Mr  ANDRBSKN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  docs  the  gentleman  ij»ean  to  Include  the 
entire  tobacco  title? 

Mr.  JONES.    Yes. 

Mr.  ANIMIESEN  at  Minnesota.    Thee  are  six  amend 
ments  pending  at  the  Clerk's  desk  and   : 
ments  to  offer.    It  seems  to  me  we  cool  d  well  let  the  time 
nm  along  for  10  or  15  minutes  before  ma  dng  such  a  request 

B«r.  JONES.    We  spent  considerable    ime  the  oUier  day 
on  the  tobacco  jarovlsions  and  I  do  net 
many  controversial  matters  left. 

Mr.  GREEN.  On  my  four  or  five  amendments  I  want  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANBRESEN  of  MinncsoU.    If  the  gentleman  will  ex 
tend  the  time  10  minutes  I  shall  not  objejct 

Mr.  JONES.    Then  I  shall  modify  my 
man.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
50  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  f roi  a  Texas  asks  unaxu 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this  part  of  the  bill,  being 
the  tobacco  title,  and  all  amendments  hereto,  close  in  50 
minutes.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina, 
members  of  the  Committee,  the  purposd 
should  and  will  be  readily  understood  a  id.  I  am  sure,  meet 
with  the  xmanimous  i«)iM'oval  of  the  Cot  imittee.  In  view  of 
this  fact  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessiry  to  consiime  any 
time  in  di^'^'^^^ng  its  merits.  Before  <  ffering  the  amend 
mcnt  I  submitted  it  to  members  of  the  tc  bacco  subcommittee, 
and  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  it  met  ^  ith  their  unanimous 
approval.  With  this  amendment  subseition  (b)  of  section 
805.  which  is  the  guide  or  standard  far  the  allotment^  of 
marketing  quotas  to  individual  farmers 
lows: 


December  6 


Chairman.  I  offer 


Carolina:  On  page 
In  line  5,  Insert 
needs  of  the  family 


request,  Mr.  Chair- 
the  debate  close  in 


Mr.  Chairman  and 
of  this  amendment 


tobtcco 


Tte  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  loca: 
era.  for  the  aUotment  of  the  marketing  qu<i 
the  amounts  to  be  allotted  under  subsectiop 
^»T>ong  the  farms  upon  which  tobacco  ts 
o(  the   foUowtng:  Past   marketing   of 
•qutpment  aTmllable  for  the  prodiuctlon  of 
practices:  the  soU  and  other  physical  factor 
tlon  of  tobacco:    and  the   needs   of   the 
anatment  is  made. 

tlie 


Since  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
above  takes  care  of  the  size  of  the  family 
ment  a  fair  standard  or  fonnula  seqms 


would  read  as  fol- 


ocHnmittees  of  farm 
qutlta  for  any  State  (lee 


(c)   of  this  section) 

iroduced,  on  the  basts 

land,   labor,    and 

tobacco;  crop-rotation 

aflectli^  Vbe  produc- 

amlly   for  which    the 


word  "labor"  used 
,  with  this  amend- 
to  be  complete. 


Though  the  particular  amendment  is  directed  solely  toward 
tobacco  markeUng  quotas,  my  judgment  is  that  it  should 
also  be  considered  a  factor  with  respect  to  marketing  quotas 
on  the  other  commodities.    If  this  legislation  is  to  be  effec- 
tive in  accompUshing  its  desirable  purposes,  which  have  been 
clearly  presented  during  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  allocation  and  size  of  each  mar- 
keting quota,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  invoke  them  to 
prevent  ruinous  prices,  shall  be  as  fair  and  equitable  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  make  them.    Though  the  old  A.  A.  A. 
program  was  a  lifesaver  to  a  large  majority  of  the  growers 
in  our  country,  we  know  that  in  its  administration  many 
inequities  and  abuses  existed.    By  and  large,  however,  when 
one  considers  the  gigantic  undertaking  involved  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  novel  emergency  measure,  little  complaint  could 
be  justified.    With  the  experience  that  we  gamed  from  its 
administration  we  can  now  take  precautions  and  place  safe- 
guards in  this  measure  which  will  insure  their  elinunation. 

It  will  also  be  my  purpose,  when  we  reach  page  77  of  the 
bill,  to  oCfer  another  very  important  and  constructive  amend- 
ment to  sectiMi  382,  known  as  the  publicity  amendment, 
reading  as  follows: 

On  page  77.  after  the  period  In  line  19.  Insert  the  following:  •The 
farm  marketing  quota  for  tobacco  established  for  farms  in  a  county 
or  other  local  administrative  area  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection  by  posting  In  a  public  place  In  each  township  affected 
the  following  Information:  The  name  ol  the  fanner,  the  number  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers.  If  any.  the  total  cultivated  acreage  In 
the  farm,  the  allotment  made,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  c\ilti- 
Tated  land  allotted  to  tobacco  Additional  certified  copies  of  this 
Information  shall  be  kept  available  tn  the  office  of  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent." 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  those  who  have 
studied  the  tobacco  question  are  agreeable  to  this  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  a  vote. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GREEN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofTer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ganw;  On  page  22.  in  line  22,  strike 
out  the  period  and  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  ■'Promded. 
That  the  1937  acreage  planted  shall  be  the  basis  of  quota  In  any 
State  which  produced  leae  than  1  percent  of  the  national  quota 
during  the  past  5-year  period  "" 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  10  minutes  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  that,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  debate  has  been 
limited  to  50  minutes.  Of  course  the  Chair  will  state  the 
gentleman's  request. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
he  may  proceed  for  10  minutes.     Is  there  objtcLion? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  have  five  amendments  and  I  will  use  10 
minutes  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  there  are  others  here  who  have  amend- 
ments who  are  members  of  the  committee;  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  consume  one-fifth  or  more  of  the  time 
fixed,  there  will  not  be  very  much  time  left  for  others. 

Mr.  JONES.  May  I  ask  the  p»ntleman  from  Florida  how 
many  amendments  he  has  to  offer? 

Mr.  GI^EN.  I  have  five  amendments,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  at  least  10  minutes  now 

Mr.  JONES.  Would  the  gentleman  be  satisfied  to  discuss 
all  five  amendments  in  the  10  minutes? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  will  discuss  all  of  them  now  if  I  may  have 
3  minutes  later  to  close. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
fair  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  and  I  therefore 
object. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  gone  along  all  the 
time  with  these  farm  bills,  realizing  that  the  farmers  of 
our  Nation  have  to  have  purchasing  power  with  which  to 
buy  the  goods  of  the  factories.  The  30,000.000  people  on  the 
farms  are  entitled  to  first  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
It  happens  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  carry  no  bene- 
fits for  the  people  of  my  district,  bat.  on  the  contrary,  we 
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are  severely  p)enalized.  The  only  product  mentioned  in  this 
bill  raised  in  my  district  is  flue-cured  tobacco.  We  have 
been  growing  fiue-cured  tobacco  in  Florida  for  the  last  25 
or  30  years.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  over  the  5-year 
period  Florida  would  be  cut  in  its  quota  from  15.000  acres  in 
1937  to  about  7,500  or  8,000  acres  for  1938.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  add  some  to  this  under  new  area  provi- 
sion and  5-percent  new  growers'  provision  of  the  bill. 

In  my  district,  during  the  past  5  years  we  have  estab- 
lished a  tobacco  market  and  built  three  tobacco  warehouses, 
at  Live  Oak.  m  the  center  of  Florida's  tobacco  belt.  Wo 
now  have  under  construction  three  additional  warehouses. 
These  warehouses  are  being  built  by  tobacco  growers  and 
not  by  corporations.  They  are  being  built  partly  by  one-, 
two-,  three-,  and  four-plow  tobacco  growers.  If  this  bill  is 
passed  in  its  present  form,  they  will  have  to  discontinue 
the  building  of  these  barns  and  will  have  to  discontinue  pre- 
paring their  lands  for  the  growing  of  tobaw;co. 

Mr.  UMSTEAD.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3neld? 

Mr.  GREEN.  A  little  later.  I  might  say  that  the  soil  is 
already  turned  and  in  some  instances  the  tobacco  beds  are 
ready  for  planting  next  month,  in  order  that  they  may  plant 
their  tobacco  in  February  and  March.  In  my  State  tobacco 
IS  produced  2  or  3  months  earlier  than  in  the  other  States. 
It  happens  that  our  tobacco  is  superior.    It  brings  3  cents 


a  pound  more  than  any  flu.^-cured  tobacco  in  the  Pnited 
States.  It  is  not  in  fact  competitive  with  flue-cured  tobacco 
grown  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  because  it  is  of  a 
higher  quality.  If  we  reduce  our  acreage  to  seven  and  a  half 
thousand  acres  instead  of  15,000.  we  wQl  put  back  on  the 
relief  rolls  several  thoasand  bona  fide  tobacco  farmers  in  my 
district.  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  consider  whether  or  not 
that  is  fair.  My  State  during  the  past  20  years  has  pro- 
duced less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  the  United  States.  During  the  past  5-year  period 
it  has  produced  less  than  three-quarters  of  1  percent.  On 
the  other  hand.  States  like  North  Carolina,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  given  over  68  percent  of  the  flue-curi^d 
tobacco  in  the  United  States.  Is  it  right,  is  it  just,  to  put 
my  farmers  on  the  relief  rolls  when  they  make  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  tobacco  in  the  Nation,  and  give  North 
Carolina  a  monopoly  upon  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  United 
States?    I  ask  you  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

From  the  table  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  it  will  be  noted 
that  in  1937  North  Carolina  produced  569.790,000  pounds  of 
tobacco.  They  grew  661,000  acres,  while  in  my  State  this  sea- 
son we  grew  13.000  acres  and  produced  10,920.000  pounds. 
For  the  information  of  the  Committee,  the  acreages  and 
pounds  produced  in  the  various  States  by  year  for  the  past  10 
years  are  as  follows: 
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The  situation  in  my  district  will  be  exceedingly  acute  if 
by  this  bill  you  should  reduce  suostantially  the  acreage  of 
tobacco  grown.  I  have  leccived  numbers  of  protests  and 
pleas  from  my  constituents,  urging  that  we  be  permitted  to 
grow  in  Florida  at  least  as  much  acreage  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  as  we  produced  ia  1937.  Here  is  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Hon.  T.  T.  Sc^tt.  of  Live  Oak.  Fla.  Live  Oak  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  tobacco  bolt  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Scott 
speaks  well  for  the  tobacco  growers  of  my  district.  This 
morning  I  received  the  leiter  from  him,  in  part,  as  follows: 

I  have  Just  read  the  copy  of  the  tobacco  bill.  It  Is  very  unfair 
and  unjust  to  oxir  Florida  producers  of  tobacco.  If  such  a  bill  is 
pas.sed  we  cannot  expect  ovtr  seven  or  eight  thousand  acres.  We 
have  worked  hard  to  buUd  this  industry  and  now  have  three  addi- 
tional warehouses  under  construction.  We  are  also  promised 
additional  buyers  if  we  hav(!  sufficient  acreage  as  last  year.  This 
Is  a  new  Industry  with  us  sind  needs  your  best  support.  If  this 
bill  Is  passed  you  will  take  thousands  from  farming  and  put  them 
back  on  relief.  I  don't  believe  this  bill  will  help  a  single  farmer 
and  it  will  hurt  them  all.  It  is  vicious  and  certainly  should  be 
fought  with  all  your  might.  I  carmot  see  how  you  can  legally 
legislate  against  a  farmer  m£Jtlng  a  living.  Our  people  don't  want 
relief  but  an  opportunity  tD  work  and  live.  Such  legislation  as 
this  has  started  other  countries  to  producing  commodities  we 
should  be  exporting. 

A  large  number  of  other  telegrams  and  letters  contain  in 
the  main  the  same  substance  as  Mr.  Scott's  letter.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  it  is  a  shortsighted  policy  for  the  Congress  to 
cut  down  on  the  acreage  of  tobacco  In  my  State  and  throw 
bona  flde  tobacco  farmers  on  the  relief  roll.  It  also  ob- 
viously is  imjust  and  tmiair  and  imdemocratic  to  give  by 
legislation  a  monopoly  to  North  Carolina  to  grow  flue-cured 
tobacco.  It  is  an  imsound  policy.  In  Florida  we  have  a 
limited  acreage  of  the  flne;st  tobacco  soil  in  the  world.    Our 


climatic  conditions  there  are  more  favorable  for  fiuc-cur^d 
tobacco  than  that  of  any  State  m  the  Union.  We  are  not 
asking  for  expan.sion  of  our  tobacco  acreage,  but  we  are 
asking  to  bo  treated  fairly  and  to  be  given  as  much  acreage 
as  we  had  durinrr  the  present  season. 

I  ask  this  for  the  substantial  reason  that  our  Florida 
flue-cured  tobacco  is  not  in  fact  competitive  with  other  flue- 
cured  tobacco.  It  is  used  to  v.-rap  plug  tobacco  and  to  go 
in  high-grade  cigarettes.  The  additional  three  or  four  thou- 
sand acres  which  I  am  asking  for  my  State  will  not  in  fact 
be  felt  by  any  of  the  other  tobacco-growing  States.  It  w.il 
be  absorbed  by  a  market  which  is  not  really  open  to  the 
lower  grades  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  In  the  main,  tobacco  in 
Horida  is  grown  by  .small  farmers — one-,  two-,  and  threc- 
mule  farmers.  They  have  built  their  barns  during  the  past 
4  or  5  years,  particularly  during  the  past  2  years,  and  have 
made  arrangements  to  grow  tobacco.  They  have  their  In- 
vestment in  these  little  bams  and  in  machinery  with  which 
to  grow  tobacco.  If  their  acreage  is  reduced  or  destroyed 
entirely,  their  investments  will  be  practically  lost.  It  is  im- 
American  to  treat  them  that  way.  They  have  no  other  cash 
crop  to  turn  to.  The  limited  number  of  acres  which  could 
ever  be  converted  to  tobacco  production  in  Florida  is  so 
small  until,  even  if  all  should  be  absorbed,  it  would  not  be  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.     I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  hajs  expired. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  disregard  the  whole  philosophy  of  this  bill. 
Florida,  imder  the  bill,  stands  upon  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  State;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  more 
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than  fair  with  respect  to  new  tobacco  ten  itory.  Tbe  gen- 
tleman claims  that  his  farmers  wiU  be  put  upon  the  reUef 
roUs  when,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  w  j  set  aside  5  per- 
cent of  the  national  quota  for  new  growers  and  to  take  care 
of  small  growers.  Five  percent  of  the  i  aUonal  quota  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  will  be  around  35.000,aK>  pounds.  That 
will  be  distributed  among  new  territory  and  among  the 
small  tobacco  growers. 

Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLANNAOAN.     Not  now. 

Mr.  GREEN.    The  gentleman  knows  ttat  it  will  not  go 

to  Florida. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Florida  will  get  its  equal  percentage 
of  that  allotment.  We  merely  ask  that  ill  States  of  this 
Union  remain  upon  the  same  footing  and  that  no  special 
concessions  be  granted  Florida  or  any  otter  State. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word.     I  hope  the  effect  of  this  ariendment   will  be 
thoroughly  understood.     The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
ORxm]  has,  I  think  he  said,  five  amendments  in  all.  which 
he  will  offer  to  this  bill.    Tbe  effect  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  to  give  to  the  State  of  Florida  the  peak  of  their 
IBtxlucUon  in  the  year  1937  as  a  base.    When  the  tobacco 
growers  of  North  Carolina  and  other  Stites  of  the  Union 
were  going  along  with  the  soil-conserva  ion  program  and 
diversifying  their  crops  In  an  effort  to  (onserve  their  soil 
and  to  prevent  a  surplus  which  always  brir  gs  about  ruinously 
low  prices,  the  tobacco  growers  in  Florida,  according  to  the 
8tatem«it  made  by  the  gentleman  offerini ;  this  amendment, 
have  Just  about  doubled  their  production.    He  stands  here 
before  this  membership  today  begging  5  mi  to  protect  the 
tobacco  growers  of  Florida  and  in  the  sam  j  breath  admitting 
to  you  that  while  tobacco  farmers  of  other  sections  have  been 
striving  to  prevent  a  surplus,  farmers  in  t  Is  State  have  been 
doing  their  dead  level  best  to  defeat  thei  ■  efforts  and  build 
up  tobacco  acreage  in  Rorlda.    Tobacco   frowing  in  Florida 
was  not  heard  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Mr.  GREEN.    Will  the  gentleman  ylel<!? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Not  now.    Within  the  last  3  or  4  years 
they  have   gone  Into  the   tobacco-growi  ig   business.     The 
gentleman  also  has  another  amendment,   he  effect  of  which 
is  to  give  Florida  flue-cured  tobacco,   a  new   type   and   a 
name  and  number;  he  suggests  No.  15;  sonething  that  here- 
tofore has  not  been  heard  of  and  has  njt  been  recognized 
by  the  Department  which  designated  tte  other  tjrpes  and 
gave  them  numbers.    The  effect  of  tha    amendment  ulti- 
mately will  be.  as  my  friend  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Flannagan] 
has  suggested,  to  set  up  a  separate  totacco  kingdom  for 
Florida,  and  to  let  them  grow  and  marlet  all  of  the  flue- 
cured  tobacco  they  want  to  grow,  while  we  are  controlling  the 
marketing  of  the  same  type  of  tobacco  in  other  sections. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Mr.  (3iairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Not  now.  Further,  he  asks  you  not  to  put 
the  Florida  tobacco  grower  on  the  reliisf  rolls.  I  remind 
you  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  growing  tobacco  in 
Plarida  when  In  years  gone  by  we  stood  o  1  the  tobacco  mar- 
kets in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  s&w  farmers  stand 
fiiere  on  the  auction  warehouse  Qxxx  as  their  crops  were 
sold  for  nothing  and  weep  and  cry  becau  le  of  the  low  islces 
they  were  receiving  and  because  they  dd  not  have  money 
with  which  to  feed  and  clothe  their  lamllies.  We  have 
been  throu^  the  ordeal  and  we  know  w  sat  it  is  to  have  a 
surplus  piled  up  upon  us.  yet  here  we  hea  r  from  Florida  this 
great  cry  to  keep  their  farmers  off  the  lelief  rolls.  Should 
they  be  given  preferred  treatment  whea  they  have  done 
their  dead  level  best  to  destroy  the  tol^acco  programs  we 
have  undertaken  in  the  past? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  ^  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Not  now.  The  recalls  show  that  they 
have  done  that,  and  the  gentleman  is  co:  olng  here  now  and 
asking  that  they  be  given  permission  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction from  three-<iuarters  of  1  perce^  to  1  percent,  or 
an  Increase  of  25  percent  In  production. 
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Mr.  GREEN.    Were  we  not  under  the  A.  A.  A.,  the  same  as 

you  were? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     And  as  soon  as  you  got  out  from  under  the 
A.  A.  A.  you  did  your  best  to  break  down  ail  other  prograr:s. 

Mr.  GREEN.     Did  you  not  grow  90  percent  more  than  wu 

did  then? 

Mr.  COOIJJY.     We  have  been  growing  tobacco  all  through 
the  years  ever  since  Sir  Walter  Rak:gh  came  to  Lliis  country. 

Mr.  GREIiN.     And  you  grev;  more  in  proportion  Uian  we 

did. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  yield  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  ia'.ks  about  farmers  biUldin? 
tobacco  warehouses.  From  his  sp'-erh  I  could  not  tell 
whether  he  knows  what  a  tobacco  warCioure  is  or  not.  To- 
bacco warehouses  are  not  built  by  farmers.  They  are  built 
by  warehousem.en  who  arc  operating  auction  sales.  I  sup- 
pose he  was  taliting  about  tobacco  bams,  curing  barns,  when 
he  says,  "My  farmers  are  building  warehouses."  Yes;  that 
is  what  we  want  to  stop  your  farmers  and  our  farmers  from 
doing — building  more  barns  to  cure  moie  surplus  tobacco, 
and  building  auction  warehouses  in  new  areas. 

Until  the  A.  A.  A.  came  into  effect  there  wa.s  not  a  single 
tobacco  warehouse  in  the  whole  sunny  State  of  Florida,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  knows  it. 

My  friends,  tobacco  is  the  living  of  the  people  of  eastern 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Vu-gmia,  and  other  places,  they 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  business.  Their  fathers  and 
their  grandfathers  have  cultivated  tobacco  through  the  years. 
Now  Florida  is  here  asking  for  -speciar"  treatment.  Why 
should  we  i?lve  them  special  treatment,  which,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Flann.xg.an  ,  has  .suggested,  is  con- 
trary to  the  very  philosophy  of  this  bill?  It  is  not  justified 
by  any  fair  or  just  rule  of  treatment,  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANEiRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  fMr. 
CooLEYJ,  v/ho  so  ably  represents  the  tobacco  sections  of  his 
State  and  other  States,  has  made  a  most  forceful  argument 
for  the  preservation  of  tobacco  growing  m  the  hLstoric  parts 
of  this  country,  where  they  have  bepn  workir:;  for  the  last 
100  years  to  esLablish  a  type  of  high  quality  touacco  to  be 
sold  to  the  American  people  and  to  people  m  o'her  sections 
of  the  world.  I  commend  hini  for  lus  Ciiihl  to  save  the  to- 
bacco growers  of  his  section. 

I  also  want  to  thank  him  for  the  splendid  argument  he 
has  made  in  behalf  of  the  dairy  industry  of  this  country. 
We  of  the  dairy  section.s  are  putting  up  the  some  fight  to 
save  the  dairy  fanners  in  the  historic  sections  of  the  United 
States.  The  very  complamt  that  the  gentleman  is  making 
about  the  people  in  the  State  of  Florida  will  prevail  in  our 
section.  We  have  worked  for  40,  50,  yea  60  years,  to  build 
UP  the  dairy  industry  in  10  or  more  States  of  this  Union. 
Now,  by  one  piece  of  legislation,  my  fri'^nd  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  joining  with  others  to  try  and  break  down  the  dairy 
industry  in  its  historic  sections,  and  now  he  comes  in  here 
asking  the  Members  of  this  House  to  save  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry for  his  State.  He  desires  by  legislation  to  stop  the 
flarmers  of  Florida  from  growing  tobacco,  so  that  his  farmers 
may  have  a  monopoly  as  well  as  a  subsidy. 

I  beheve  the  gentleman  Is  correct  in  his  philosophy,  but 
we  cannot  stop  the  Florida  farmers  from  producing  tobacco 
if  they  do  so  in  a  normal  manner  and  without  Government 
subsidy,  nor  do  we  ask  m  the  dairy  sections  that  the  dairy 
flarmers  be  given  any  subsidy.  [Applaui;e.]  We  do  not 
want  to  have  any  encroachment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  advance  the  dairy  industry  throughout  the  Umted 
States,  in  the  southern  sections,  by  the  payment  of  a  direct 
subsidy. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    I  cannot  yield.    But  the 
gentleman  has  made  one  of  the  finest  arguments  I  have 
ever  heard. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.    I  was  going  to  a^k  if  you  did  not  know- 
that  we  have  set  apart  5  i^ercent  of  the  national  quota? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     I  am  soiTy  I  cannot  j-neld. 

Now,  one  other  word.  I  have  a  very  good  friend,  also  a 
member  of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Flannagan  1  who  is  equally  interested  in  preserving  the  to- 
bacco areas  in  this  country  and  for  his  section.  On  Tues- 
day last  he  took  occasion  to  pay  a  very  high  compliment  to 
me.  He  not  only  di.ssected  bLsected,  and  castigated  my 
name,  but  also  took  the  pains  to  severely  criticize  the  kind 
of  tobacco  which  I  use.  I  fe-?!  highly  honored  for  the  refer- 
ence which  he  made  by  giving  the  meaning  of  my  first  name. 
I  suppose  from  information  irained  from  some  international 
dictionary.  Since  last  week  I  have  investigated  to  find  out 
just  what  type  of  tobacco  the  fanners  and  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota buy  and  use.  I  wa=  astounded  to  learn  from  the 
facts  furnished  me  that  a  arge  part  of  the  tobacco  that 
we  use  in  Minnesota  and  in  the  Northwest  comes  from  the 
gentleman's  district. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.    I  am  glad  to  know  you  have  such  dLs- 
criminating  taste. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  thought  it  was  good  tobacco,  but  when  the 
gentleman  referred  to  me  in  his  remarks  on  that  day,  he 
.said  that  my  only  knowledge  of  tobacco  w-as  the  cheap 
cheroots  that  I  smoked.  To  my  astonishment  I  found  that 
the.sp  cheap  cheroots  came  from  the  gentleman's  district, 
[Laughter  and  applause.! 

Mr.  FTANNAGAN.  Will  the  gentleman  jrield?  We  do  not 
make  cheroots  in  my  district. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minn«>sota.  But  they  are  made  from 
yoiu-  tobacco,  neverthele.ss.  Then,  observing  the  gentleman 
and  the  type  of  tobacco  he  smoked,  I  was  dumfounded  to 
find  that  he  .smoked  tobacco  that  came  from  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Cogley],  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.] 

Still  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  desires  to  sell  his 
tobacco  to  the  farmers  and  others  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota because  we  do  not  rai.se  any.  We  shall  continue  to 
use  your  tobacco,  my  friend,  because  we  think  it  is  very 
good  and  we  want  to  help  the  gentleman's  district. 

Mr.    FLANNAGAN.     Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  No,  I  am  sorry:  I  cannot 
yield.  We  want  to  help  the  gentleman  preserve  the  tobacco 
busmess  m  his  section. 

i  Here  the  gavel  fell.  I 

Th<-  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  rejected.  

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minn(.>.sota  and  Mr.  GREEN  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Andresen],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. ^    ^ 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offerpd  bv  Mr  Andreskn  of  Minnesota:  On  page  25, 
beB'nnmi?  with  line  2-2,  .strike  out  the  language  in  lines  22  and  2.3 
and"  down  to  the  word  ■'bhair    in  line  24  and  insert  the  following 

'  'yF-c    307    (a*.  Any  farmer   who   markets  any   tobacco  in   excess 
of  the  marketing  quota  for  the  farm." 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  penalty  provision,  which  is  found  on 
page  25,  line  22.  .section  307  At  present  the  bill  provides  that 
the  penalty  shall  be  assessed  against  the  buyer  who  know- 
ingly acquires  tobacco  from  a  farmer  who  sells  bootleg  or 
contraband  tobacco:  that  is,  tobacco  over  and  above  the 
marketing  quota.  Possibly  it  is  a  good  way  to  secure  com- 
pulsory control  over  the  tobacco  farmers  by  not  having  the 
penalty  imposed  upon  them  when  they  seU  more  than  their 
allotted  quota.  It  is  obviously  more  popular  to  penalize  the 
man  who  buys  the  tobacco. 


I  notice  that  there  are  a  good  many  here  from  the  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  sections  who  were  very  ready  and  willing 
to  vote  a  penalty  upon  the  corn  and  wheat  farmers. 

My  amendment  simply  seeks  uniformity  and  to  have  the 
tobacco  farmer  subjected  to  the  same  penalty  the  other 
farmers  are  in  the  case  of  corn  and  wheat. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  buyer  of  tobacco  shall  bo 
assessed  a  penalty  of  50  percent  of  th»'  value  of  the  tobacco 
which  he  buys  knowing  that  the  farmer  is  not  allowed  to 
sell  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     I  yield  for  a  brief  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  just  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  buyer  is  authorized  to  deduct  that  amount  from 
the  seller. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  understand  that;  but 
the  gentleman  can  realize  full  well  that  there  will  be  a  good 
m.anj  farmers  who  will  bootleg  their  tobacco  and  sell  it  to 
some  imsuspecting  buyer.  No  buyer  can  know  in  detail  as 
to  every  transaction  whether  it  is  bootleg  or  contraband 
tobacco. 

A  referendum  is  provided  in  the  tobacco  section  of  the 
bill.  This  control  can  be  put  into  effect  with  reference  to 
tobacco  whenever  the  farmers  wi.sh  it.  I  think  the  tobacco 
farmers  will  be  unanimous  to  put  the  control  provision  into 
effect,  because  no  penalty  is  assessed  against  the  farmers; 
the  farmers  are  voting  to  place  the  penalty  only  against 
the  buyer. 

Mr.  UMSTEAD.     Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     Surely. 
Mr.  UMSTEAD.     Does  the  gentleman  understand  the  pre- 
vailing method  of  selling  tobacco  by  tobacco  farmers? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Yes;  I  understand  it.  I 
am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  yield  further. 

Mr.  UMSTEAD.  Will  the  gentleman  then  say,  with  the 
knowledge  he  has  of  that  system,  that  it  is  possible  under 
the  language  of  this  bill  for  the  farmer  to  sell  tobacco  over 
and  above  this  quota  without  having  to  pay  the  penalty? 

Mr,  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Absolutely.  A  farmer 
can  market  his  tobacco  to  anyone,  and  if  the  buyer  does  not 
know  that  it  is  contraband  tobacco  the  sale  goes  on  without 
any  difiHculty. 

Mr.  UMSTEAD.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  gentle- 
man understands  the  methods  prevailing  in  the  sale  of 
tobacco. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Well,  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  the  auctioneer  says;  nobody  can:  but  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  system,  because  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Cooley, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Flannagan.  explained 
it  in  detail  in  connection  with  their  problems. 

Mr.  UMSTEAD.  If  the  gentleman  had  grown  and  sold 
tobaceo  he  would  understand  the  auctioneer. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
yield  further. 

If  we  wanted  to  be  fair  about  this  control  legislation  and 
keep  the  record  straight,  we  would  make  all  the  farmers 
subject  to  the  same  regulations.  If  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
corn  farmer  is  to  be  subject  to  a  penalty,  surely  the  tobacco 
farmer  should  be  subject  to  a  like  penalty.  My  amendment 
seeks  only  for  uniformity  throughout  the  bill,  and  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  it  will  be  adopted  to  clarify  the  legislation 
and  to  put  every  farmer  in  this  country  on  an  equal  basis. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now  firmly  convinced  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  knows  very  httle  about  the  tobacco 
business. 

The  reason  we  placed  the  penalty  upon  the  purchaser  was 
for  the  purpa^:e  of  simplifying  the  mechanics  of  the  bill 
Practically  all  the  tobacco  sold  in  this  country  Is  sold  upon 
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the  tobacco-warehouse  floor.    The  grower 
card  upon  which  his  quota  is  written,  anc 
exactly  how  much  tobacco  the  seller  can 
without  subjecting  himself  to  the  penalty, 
for  him  to  spot  the  man  who  is  tnring 
It  simplifies  the  mechanics  of  the  bill,  that 
tlon  has  been  carefully  considered  by  all 
sentatives  in  the  House  and  they  are 
provision  as  it  simplifles  the  mechanics  of 
I  certainly  hope  the  membership  of  the 
the  recommendation  of  the  Representativejs 
sections,  who  have  agreed  that  the 
upon  the  purchaser  In  order  to  simplify 
bill,  as  I  previously  stated. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Will  the  genUeman  yie 
Mr.  PLANNAGAN.     I  yield  to  the 
Carolina. 

Mr.  CXXDLEY.    WiU  the  gentleman 
fact  that  by  the  language  of  the  bill 
penalties  are  Imposed  upon  the  buyer,  bi 
buyer  is  authorized  to  deduct  the 
from   the   price   which  would  otherwise 
tobacco? 

Mr.    PLANNAGAN.     Oh,   yes.    The 
really  subject  himself  to  the  penalty 
care  of  himself  by  making  the  proper 
with  the  tobacco  grower. 

Mr.  CXX>LEY.    Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
chased  by  comparatively  few  purchasers? 
Mr.  PLANNAGAN.    Very  few. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    If  we  were  to 
I)enalty  upon  the  farmer.  It  would  result 
lawsuits  In  the  district  courts? 

Mr.  PliANNAGAN.    Yes.    The 
working  out  this  bill  and  knows  we  have 
a  Uttle  common  sense  in  working  out 
hill.    We  have  tried  to  simplify  the 
In  every  way. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  is 
rights  of  the  gentleman  from. Florida  [ 
tends  to  do  so.    The  gentleman  from 
ments  pending.    If   the  gentleman 
recognition  now  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
later. 

Mr.   GREEN.    If  I  can  secure 
satisfied. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question   Is 
c^ered  by  the  genUeman  from  Minnesota 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gmian*:  Page  22. 
period  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  line  and  Inaert  In  U< 
tlie  following:  "Provided,  That  any  marketing 
tobacco  for  the  State  at  PJorida  for  the 
«tvmii  not  be  le«  than  75  percent  of  tbe  pn^uctlon 
tobacco  therein  In  1937." 
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Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
nectlon  with  a  bin  of  such  vital 
may  have  only  10  minutes  to  discuss  a 
I  requested  10  minuter  awhile  ago.  but 
Committee  on  Agriculture  objected.    I 
thjjt  bill  up  to  the  present  time  because 
is  what  I  am  primarily  Interested  in 
Committee  on  Agriculture  have  cons 
the  time  in  the  last  2  or  3  days.    The  £ 
Una  has   a  Member  on   the  committer 
section:  Virginia  has  a  Member; 
and  then  the  chairman  of  that 
having  10  minutes  in  which  to  discuss 
Mr.  FTJ^NNAGAN.    Will  the  gentlema^ 
Mr.  GREEN.    I  will  a  httle  later 
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imf  sdr  that  In  con- 
to  my  State  I 
pjoposed  amendment. 
1  he  chairman  of  the 
lave  not  spoken  on 
the  tobacco  section 
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practically  all  of 
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an  amendment, 
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If  this  i3  an  open  forum  of  la^-makin?  for  the  American 
pexDplc,  are  you  surprispci  that  when  a  State  has  a  monopoly 
upon  the  growing  of  one  nece&iity  or  one  commodity  it  would 
prepare  the  steam  roUer  and  roll  it  sn  viciously  over  a  minor- 
ity as  they  are  rolling  it  ovpr  Florida  in  connection  with  this 
tobacco  quota?  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  s*  rved  in  this  House 
for  13  years  and  I  have  never  heretofore  seen  the  steam 
roller  so  well  organized  and  grea.sed  so  as  to  crush  the  mi- 
nority and  annihilate  the  intere^Ls  of  the  American  consumer 
in  connection  with  a  so-called  farm  bill  .so  that  two  or  three 
States  may  have  a  monopoly  m  cotton,  one  a  monoply  in 
flue-cured  tobacco,  two  a  monopoly  in  burley  tobacco,  and 
two  or  three  a  monopoly  on  wheat. 

Is  it  fair?  Will  it  hold  water';'  Do  you  believe  It  is  right? 
I  am  not  stirprlsed  that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
should  be  so  well  informed  on  tobacco.  Last  year  his  State 
made  661,000  acres  of  tobacco.  My  State  made  15.000  acres. 
Under  the  proposed  plan.  North  Carolina  will  get  68  percent 
and  more  cf  the  national  quota  on  tobacco  a.nd  my  State 
about  three-fourths  of  1  percent.  Yes,  I  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  warehouse  and  a  barn. 

My  warehouses  are  to  be  emptied.  My  people  are  to  go 
on  reUef.  My  fields  that  have  been  broken  up  for  the 
planting  of  tobacco  today  will  lie  idle,  and  my  people  will 
go  on  the  relief  rolls.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Con- 
gress can  never  legislate  without  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  constimers  of  America.  I  am  surprised  and  I  hope  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  will  accept  my 
amendment  which  gives  my  State  only  75  percent  of  what 
we  had  in  1937. 

It  is  true  that  the  administrators  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  have  the  power  to  give  Florida  12,000  acres 
of  tobacco  under  existing  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  it  would 
be  far  better  to  actually  write  in  the  law  that  Florida  will 
have  at  least  75  percent  of  the  acreage  for  1938  that  it  had 
in  1937.  This  will  in  no  way  upset,  alter,  or  materially 
change  the  tobacco  program.  In  fact.  I  am  depending  upon 
the  Department  officials  to  allocate  to  norida  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  1937  acreage.  ThiS  amendment  will  guar- 
antee to  Florida  some  12,000  acres  of  tobacco.  It  is  only 
fair  and  just  and  if  we  are  to  have  reduction  in  acreage  in 
Florida,  we  surely  should  not  have  a  greater,  in  proportion, 
than  that  of  other  tobacco-growing  States.  Tobacco  grow- 
ers from  North  Carolina  have  migrated  to  Florida  and  are 
growing  tobacco  there  because  the  soil  and  general  living 
conditions  are  better.  It  is  obviously  unfair  to  penalize 
them  and  to  cause  their  tobacco  land.s  to  lie  idle  on  accoimt 
of  compulsory  Federal  farm  legislation.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  It  clearly  understood 
that  the  tobacco  provisions  of  this  bill  were  not  drafted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, or  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.    Before  the  last 
session   of   Congress   adjourned,   when   it   appeared   that   a 
farm  bill  would  probably  not  be  brought  before  the  House, 
we  called  together  the  Congressmen  from  every  district  in 
the  United  States  in  which  tobacco  is  grown.    Members  from 
Florida,  Georgia.  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina, as  well  as  from  other  di.stricts  in  the  United  States  at- 
tended  these   meetings.     If   any  Member  of   the   House   in 
whose  district  tobacco  is  grown  was  not  invited  to  attend 
these  meetings,  then  I  do  not  know  that  Member.     These 
men  came  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  other  places,  as 
I  have  stated,  and  we  had  Members  there  from  Florida.    If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinc:ui.shed  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida who  has  just  spoken  attended  some   of   the  meetings. 
We  sat  down  to  v.'rite  a  bill,  not  to  give  any  section  or  any 
State  a  monopoly  on  tobacco  growing,  but  a  bill  which  would 
do  justice  to  all  sections.     We  put  a  provision  in  the  bill, 
which  appears  on  p>age  23.  which  sets  apart  in  subsection 
ici  5  percent  of  the  national  marketing  quota  to  bo  divided 
among  the  farms  on  which  for  the  first  time  in  5  years  to- 
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bacco  has  been  produced.    I  suppose  that  will  include  about 
every  tobacco  farm  in  Florida. 

Si  cond.  we  have  a  provision  for  a  further  increase  of  allot- 
ments to  .small  farms,  mentior.cd  in  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(b) .  so  that  5  percent  of  the  national  marketing  quota  has 
been  set  apart  for  ne-.v  area;,  and  new  growers,  and  small 
growers.  Ynu  can  clearly  see  that  under  this  bill  there  is  no 
effort  to  freeze  the  growing  of  tobacco. 

Under  this  provision  the  small  growers  and  the  new 
growers  in  Florida  will  recei^'e  a  great  benefit  from  this  5 
percent  of  the  national  marketing  quota  which  has  been  set 
apart.  In  my  section  of  the  country  we  have  small  growers, 
of  course,  and  there  will  be  reque-sts  for  allotments  from  the 
5  percent.  However,  all  the  Members  who  worked  on  this 
bill  have  the  feeling  that  witli  the  5  percent  set  apart  every- 
body can  be  satisfied  in  the  new  areas  and  at  the  same  time 
the  small  growers  will  be  prot^^cted. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 

North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  when  we  began  consideration  of  the  bill  at  this 
session  this  percentage  was  only  3  percent,  and  the  tobacco 
group  raised  it  to  5  percent. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  correct.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  the  gentleman  from  Florida  was  in  the  meeting 
when  this  amendment  was  ai;reed  to. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendm.ent  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Green  >  there  were — ayes  11.  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GREEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  further  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Green:  Page  22.  line  15,  strike  out 
the  word  'live",  and  also  strike  out  the  word  "years"  and  insert 
In  lie-.i  thereof  the  word  "year." 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would  es- 
tablish the  1937  acreage  as  the  basis  for  these  quotas. 

THE  TOBACCO    QUOTAS 

Apportionment  of  assumed  quotas  based  strictly  on  1937 
production  would  be: 


State 

Percent 

050.000,000 

ponniis 

675.ono.ooo 

JX)UIl<iS 

: ~ 

700.000,000 
pounds 

nori<l.i            

1  il 
<f  .'11 
i:  ::i 

CA.  IS 
8.  58 

'.Ksoo.  000  :     f:2.  iij<i.  (KX) 

s.'  745.  fM)l)          s.'i.  '.'.T,  'lOO 
4i:i.  ITttOflO  '      4>10  21.\00U 

65,  TTO.WiO         ".  :<]:-,,  MO 

9. 170  ono 

Georeia    ..   

•  4.  400.  000 

>*9.   lid.  (KlO 

Kiirth  Carolina    

477,  .•'■;<l.  i.m 

Virginia.. 

00.  (X*.  000 

100.00 

I  believe  it  is  fair  in  cotton,  it  is  fair  in  com  and  wheat, 
and  it  is  fair  in  tobacco,  where  people  have  embarked  upon 
the  growth  of  some  farm  commodity.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  a  farm  bill— and  I  hope  you  want  it,  if  this  is  the  one 
you  are  going  to  have — then  you  ought  to  have  the  1937 
acreage  as  your  basis. 

What  about  the  men  in  California  who  grow  a  little  long- 
staple  cotton?  You  are  going  to  dump  them  out  in  the 
street  under  this  bill.  How  about  the  producers  in  Florida? 
I  have  a  letter  I  received  today  from  a  tobacco  grower  in 
my  State,  saying  that  in  his  county  alone  this  bill  will  put 
500  farmers  on  the  relief  roll.  I  fully  appreciate  the  fact 
that  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  one  single  grower  may 
som-^times  have  800  or  900  acres  in  tobacco.  You  are  legis- 
lating now  to  give  him  800  or  900  acres  but  to  give  Florida 
only  approxim.ately  8.000  acres.  The  bill  gives  one-half 
dozen  North  Carolina  farmers  more  than  the  three  or  four 
thousand  acres  I  am  asking  for  Florida.  Is  this  democracy? 
Is  this  fair?  Is  this  the  kind  of  a  farm  bill  you  call  farm 
relief?    How  about  the  situation  in  California  and  Arizona, 


where  cotton  Ls  grown,  and  where  you  are  reducing  their 
production  60  percent  and  smothering  down  this  new  terri- 
tory? Yes.  I  was  in  the  conference  referred  to  by  my  col- 
league, and  we  had  the  three  committee  members  writing  the 
bill  as  they  wanted  it.  Th»  y  wrote  it.  and  now  they  are 
going  to  pa.ss  it,  with  one  group  joining  another  group,  rail- 
roading it  through,  trading  and  trafficking,  cotton  with 
wheat,  and  wheat  with  corn. 

How  about  the  consumers?  The  people  of  my  SUte  buy 
corn,  they  buy  wheat,  they  buy  cotton,  aiid  they  buy  rice, 
I  am  speaking  for  the  con,sumers  of  my  State.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  they  are  penalized  25  percent  in  the 
cost  of  everything  they  buy  which  is  grown  on  the  farm  and 
included  m  this  bill.  You  refuse  to  give  me  4.000  acres  of 
tobacco,  and  would  rather  give  it  to  North  Carolina  or  Vir- 
ginia or  some  of  those  States  which  reach  out  with  a  greedj- 
hand  to  preserve  their  monopoly, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  >-ield? 
Mr.  GREEN.  I  will  yield  a  little  later. 
You  can  never  legislate  sanely  and  safely  and  In  a  demo- 
cratic way  unless  you  write  a  farm  bill  which  will  apply  t-o 
all  farm  sections  equally.  This  bill  does  not  do  so,  because 
it  lets  40  percent  of  my  farm  land  or  tobacco  land  lie  Idle, 
while  it  lets  about  5  or  6  percent  he  idle  in  some  tobacco 
States.  This  is  wrong  and  unfair.  I  urge  you  to  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FLAlsTNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  another  eflori  to  obtain  a  spe- 
cial concession  for  the  State  of  Florida.  As  far  as  I  can  see. 
the  gentleman's  argument  with  reference  to  the  consumer 
has  no  application  here.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  consumer 
whether  tobacco  is  produced  in  Texas,  North  Dakota,  Maine, 
Florida,  Virginia,  or  Kentucky. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  Department  is  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  The  Department  Ls  not  in  favor  of 
tJ-iis  amendment.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  approves 
.section  305  as  drawn.  When  you  come  to  allocating  State 
quotas,  you  take  the  preceding  5  years"  average.  If  you 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  what 
would  happen?  Florida  could  stay  out  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram in  1938  and  increase  its  acreage  1,000  percent  in  1933. 
Mr.  GREEN.  Oh,  no;  it  would  reduce  it.  It  would  reduce 
the  same  as  ycu. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.     It  could  then  come  in  the  next  year, 

1939,  under  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  and  get 

its  allocation  based  upon  an  increase  of  1,000  f)ercent  in  its 

acreage.    That  is  what  Florida  could  do. 

Mr.  GREEN.     The  gentleman  wants  to  be  accurate,  does 

he  not? 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  That  is  a  fact.  That  is  just  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does.  I  do  not  have  fiuther  time 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  know,  but  the  gentleman  ought  to  give 
them  the  facts. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.     I  am  giving  them  the  facts. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  gentleman  knows  we  cannot  increase 
our  acreage  any  more  than  you  can. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  all  the  States 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  and  this  is  what  the  bill 
does.  We  have  figured  it  out  in  an  equitable  manner.  We 
have  been  mighty  liberal  in  the  bUl  to  new  growers  and  small 
growers. 

Florida,  under  the  bill  fares  just  like  the  other  States. 
The  provision  applying  to  new  growers  is  applicable  to 
Florida  and  to  every  other  State  in  the  Union.  You  raise 
flue-cured  tobacco  in  Florida.  The  normal  production  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  is  around  700.000.000  pounds,  which  gives 
the  Secretary,  under  the  5-percent  provision,  some  35,000.000 
pounds  to  divide  each  year  among  new  growers  and  small 

growers. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted  down. 
The  amendment  was  rejected- 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.    Will  the  gentlema^  yield? 
Mr.  GREEN.    I  will  a  little  tatter. 


'CI  5  percent  of  the  national  marketing  quota  to  be  divldea 
among  the  farms  on  which  for  the  first  time  in  5  years  to- 


rehef?    How  about  the  situation  in  uamornia  ana  i\iu.uuA, 
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expirjd 


disposing 
amenc  ment 


mous  consent  to 
of  pending 


Ttie  CHAIRMAN.    All  time  has 
title.    Are  there  any  further  amendment^ 
not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  a&k  uninii 
return  to  page  10  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  known  as  the  Tarver 

Mr.  TARVER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask    umnimous  consent 
to  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  mine, 
an  amendment  to  which  the  chairman  of 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    genUeman 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  his 
♦Hat  he  may  offer  a  new  amendment. 

Is  there  objection? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  fnap  Georgia  offers  an 
amendment  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 


which  is  pending, 
the  cosnmittee  has 


qrom   Georgia    asks 
amendment,  so 


penclng 


iisert 
change 


Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  Tastxb:  On  V^t^ 
word  'Telatlonshlp".  atrlke  out  tlie  period.  ' 
following  proviso:  "Prodded,  That  such  c] 
be   a;^jro»ed   tf.    in   the    }xidgisent   of   the 
ob)ecUve  of  the  landlord  In  maUng  It  la  tol 
his  beoeflu." 


Bfr.  Chairman.  I  aee  ro  objection  to  the 


Mr.  JONB8 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahcw 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Tetas 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mahow  of 
after  the  period  Insert  the  following:  "Any 
b»  of  tenants  over  the  average  number  of 
during  the  preceding  3  years  that  would 
grants  of  other  aid  under  such  subsection 
would  otherwise  be  made  shall  not  hereaft'r 
any  such  payment  or  grant  to  such  landlord 


Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  fn  additional  provi- 

on  the  number  of 


Chairman,  will  the 


slon  that  would  use  the  3-year  averagj 

tenants.    It  would  simply  add  an  additi(^nal  provision  which 

is  a  farther  restriction. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

B4r.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mlnnesoto.  Does  \t^  change  the  total 
amount  any  producer  may  receive? 

Mr.  JONES.  No;  this  amendment  ha^  nothing  to  do  with 
that  matter. 

Mr.  WHI'l'l'lNQTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  tf  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  as  t  If  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  South! Carolina  [Mr.  Pui,- 
MTR]  was  ever  voted  on  or  tf  it  was  adbpted.  I  would  like 
the  RicoED  to  show  the  fact  Ln  that  respject. 

Mr.  PUIMER.    Yes;  that  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  WHI'I'i'lNGTON.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  sUll  pending. 

Mr.  JONES.    Let  us  vote  on  the  pending  amendment  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHrmNGTON.    Mr.  Chairmar 


December  6 


on  the  tobacco 
to  this  title?     If 


10.  line  19.  after  the 

a  colon,  and  the 

shall  In  no  event 

(imunlttee,   the   major 

effect  an  tscreaae  In 


behilf  of  my  colleague. 
I  offer  an  amend- 


Page  10.  line   17, 

ileduction  in  the  num- 

tenants  on  any  farm 

the  pajrmenta  or 

to  the  landlord  that 

operate  to  Increase 


increase 


whether  the  amendment  offered  by  ihe  gentleman  from 


South  Carolina  (Mr.  PnuixRl  to  sectioz^  10  is  pending?  My 
recollection  is  the  amendment  was  not 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  inf oipied  there  is  no  such 
amendment  pending  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  uoanlmous  ctmsent  to 


consider  now  section  5  and  take  up  th:  Lucas  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Do  I  understand  the  gen- 
Ueman from  lIliiK)is  [Mr.  Lucas!  is  goin  z  to  offer  his  amend 
ment  now? 

ICr.    JONES.    Yes;    the    gentleman 
LccAS]  has  an  amendment  pending  to 


llie  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  would  like  to  inform  the 


gentleman  from  Texas  that  here  is  an 


on  the  amendment 
Mr.  MahonI. 

I  would  like  to  ask 


from    Illinois    [Mr. 
section  5  at  pace  10. 


anwndment  pending 


offered    by    the   gentleman    from    Texas    LMr.    M.\hon]    to 

section  4. 

Mr.  JONES.     I  understand   the   gentleman  is  willing  to 

Withdraw  that  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
Withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lucas]  has  an  amendment  pending  to  section  5,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  return  to  that  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ldcas]  offers  an  amendment  to  section  5,  which  the  Clerk 
will  report. 

■nie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Lttcas:  Page  10,  Rne  24.  strike  oat 
lines  24  and  25  on  page  10  and  Ilnp.s  1  to  22.  Lnrluslve,  on  page  11, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  •The  funds  available  for  payments 
(after  ailowlng  for  resttmated)  adnrilni-stratlTp  e.xprnses,  payments 
With  respect  to  na\*al  stores,  and  payments  In  Plawall,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  AlasXa)  shall  be  allocated  among  the  commodities  produced 
in  continental  United  States  with  respect  to  which  payments  or 
grants  are  to  be  computed.  In  allocating  funds  among  the  com- 
modities the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration  and  give  equal 
weight  to  I  1)  the  average  acreages  of  the  various  commodities  for 
the  10  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  payment  is  made,  including  an  acreage  of  pasture  which  bears 
the  same  prtTportlcn  to  the  acreage  nf  all  crops  that  the  farm 
value  of  livcitock  and  livestock  products  produced  from  pasture 
bears  to  the  farm  value  ol  all  crops,  (2i  thtf  value  at  parity  prices 
of  the  production  from  tiie  allotted  acreages  of  the  various  com- 
modities for  the  year  with  respect  to  which  the  payment  Is  made, 
Including  with  respect  to  pasture  the  value  at  parity  prices  of  that 
portion  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  produced  from  pasture: 
(3)  the  average  acreage  during  the  preceding  10  years  In  excess 
of  the  allotted  acreage  for  the  year  with  respect  to  which  the 
payment  Is  made:  and  (4)  the  value  based  on  average  prices  for  the 
precedmg  10  years  of  the  prodiiction  of  the  excess  acreage  deter- 
mined under  Item  i  3  i .  The  rate  of  payment  used  m  making  pay- 
ments to  the  producers  of  each  commodity  shall  be  such  that  the 
estimated  payments  with  respf-ct  to  such  commodity  shall  equal 
the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  such  commodity  as  herein  pro- 
vided. For  the  purpow  of  allocating  t\inc\s  and  computing  pay- 
ments cr  grants  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consider  as  a  com- 
modity a  group  of  commodities  or  a  reglonaJ  or  market  classlfl- 
cation  of  a  commodity." 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendm.ent  offered  by  Mr.  Andresen  of  Minnesota  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Lucas;  In  line  1  of  the  amendment  .strike  out  the 
■words  "for  (estimated)  "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  5 
percent  for." 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Miimesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. During  the  fiscal  year  1936-37.  a  12-monLh  period, 
the  sum  of  $397,634,419,11  was  used  to  carry  out  the  soil- 
conservation  program.  Of  this  amount  $40,313,451  was  used 
for  administrative  expenses,  or  10.14  percent  of  the  total 
amount,  leaving  the  farmers  $357,320,000.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  that  more  than  $40,000,000  was  necessary  for 
Eidministration  purposes. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,   will  the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     Ye.'^, 

Mr.  JONES.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1936  they 
practically  had  two  programs,  the  carry-over  of  the  old  one 
and  the  new,  and  they  had  separate  committees  for  each 
commodity,  which  I  understand  will  not  be  true  under  the 
present  bill.  I  think,  therefore,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  all  right,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  I  am 
willing  to  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  am  pleased  that  he  feels  that  a  cut  should 
be  made.  But,  let  me  point  out  what  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  means.  The  total  amount  if  appropriated  will 
be  $500,000,000  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  Under  my 
amendment,  as  the  Chairman  has  agreed  to  it,  not  to  exceed 
6  percent  of  this  amount,  or  $25,000,000  may  be  used  for 
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administrative  purpo.=;c!^.  This  in  itself  is  a  .staggering  figure, 
ar.cl  1  am  sure  that  if  we  did  not  limit  the  amount  to  5 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation,  the  administrators  could 
be  counted  upon  to  spend  at  least  10  [percent  or  more  in 
1933. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  means  that  the  farmers 
cf  the  country  will  got  $25,000,000  more  for  their  benefit 
payment.s  rather  than  having  this  sum  used  for  additional 
expense?.  Tliis  saving  for  the  farmers  plus  the  $25,000,000 
\vh:ch  was  retained  and  saved  for  the  farmers  operating 
family-.sized  farms  by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
ofiered  by  me  last  week  to  limit  the  size  of  benefit  pa>TTients 
to  large  op'i-rators,  gives  an  additional  amount  of  $50,000,000 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers  who  actually  live  on  and 
cperiite  their  own  farms. 

T:\Q  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nc-^ota  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  cut  the  last  word  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  chair- 
man a  question  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  Lucas 
amendment.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  amount  of 
money  allocated  for  cotton?  We  have  heard  considerable 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  Lucas  amendment  would  reduce 
the  amount  allocated  for  cotton;  realizing  that  the  chairman 
cf  the  committee  has  given  much  thought  to  this  question 
and  having  a  high  regard  for  his  opinion,  I  submit  this  query 
to  him. 

Mr.  JONES.  Perscnally.  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  study 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  difference 
in  the  effect  of  the  two  previsions.  The  Lucas  amendment 
would  make  it  a  little  more  definite  and  certainly  would  not 
take  anything  frcm  cotton.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Lucas 
f.mendment  is  proloably  preferable,  althought  I  do  not  think, 
aft^r  coin'::  over  them,  there  is  much  difference  in  the  two. 

Mr,  LUTHER  A,  JOHNSON.  We  have  had  some  complaint 
in  the  p.ist  abcut  the  amcunt  allocated  for  cotton  being  too 
rmall.  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  the  amount  would  not  be 
reduced  by  this  am,:'ndmcnt.     It  .should  be  increased. 

Mr.  JONES.     I  do  not  think  that  cotton  will  be  adversely 

afft'cttd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  ani-,"ncment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Lucas],  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUCAS,  Mr,  Chairman  the  .suggested  substitute  for 
section  5  of  H.  R.  850.'i  provides  that  the  funds  available  for 
conservation  payments  in  the  continental  United  States  shall 
be  allocated  among  the  commodities  and  groups  of  com- 
modities produced  in  the  United  States.  In  making  this 
allocation  it  is  provided  that  one-fourth  of  the  funds  will  be 
distributed  among  the  commodities  on  the  basis  of  the 
planted  acrea.TCS  of  these  commodities  during  the  10  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allocation  is 
mad':'.  Another  one-fourth  of  the  available  funds  would  be 
prorated  among  the  commodities  on  the  basis  of  the  parity 
value  of  the  estimated  production  from  the  allotted  acreages 
of  the  commodities.  The  remaining  one-half  of  the  pay- 
ment would  be  allocated  to  those  commodities  for  which  the 
allotted  acreages  are  .smaller  than  the  average  planted  acre- 
ages during  the  preceding  10  years.  Thus  the  aUocation  cf 
cne-half  of  the  funds  would  be  based  on  the  sacrifices  in- 
volved in  meeting  the  acreage  allotments  or  goals  and  would 
be  apportioned  en  the  basis  of  the  number  of  acres  of  down- 
ward adjustment  required  in  meeting  the  allotments  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  estimated  production  from  these 

diverted  acres. 

A-.ssuming  for  purposes  of  illustration  that  $400,000,000  was 
available  for  payments,  $100,000,000,  or  one-fourth,  of  this 
amount  would  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  each  of  the 
four  factors  enumerated  in  the  proposed  amendment.  With 
such  an  aUotment  of  funds,  the  formula  as  it  would  apply 
to  cotton,  for  example,  may  be  illustrated  as  follows:  During 


the  past  10  years  cotton  acreage  r'^prcsented  approximntrly 
8  percent  cf  the  total  acreage  of  all  aencultural  cc;nini:>d:- 
ties.  and  theret'cre  8  percent,  or  SS.OOu.OOO,  would  b*-  allo- 
cated to  cottcn  under  item  No.  1.  A.vsummg  an  acreage 
allotment  oi  30.000.000  acres,  average  yields  lor  the  pa:>t  5 
years,  and  parity  prices,  the  value  of  cotton  and  cottonseed 
represents  about  11  percent  cf  the  total  value,  similaily  com- 
puted, for  all  agricultural  product.'^,  and  therefore  11  per- 
cent, or  $11,000,000.  would  bo  allocated  to  cotton  under  item 
No.  2.  In  reaching  a  goal  of  30.000.000  acres,  a  reduction 
of  7.385.000  acres  would  be  required  frcm  the  10-ycar — 
1927  36 — averarre  acreage.  This  represents  29  6  percent  of 
the  total  reduction  in  acreage  required  in  meeting  as.Mimed 
acreage  allotments  for  all  crops  with  rr.<:pect  to  which  the 
acreage  allotments  are  smaller  than  the  10-year  acreage. 
Therefore.  $29,600,000  would  be  allocated  to  cotton  under 
Item  No.  3.  The  value,  based  on  average  prices  prevailing 
during  the  last  10  years,  of  the  cotton  which  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  7.385,000  acres  determined  for 
cotton  under  item  No.  3  repre.scnts  42.2  percent  of  the  total 
value,  similarly  computed,  of  the  normal  production  from 
the  total  acreage  determined  under  item  No.  3.  Thus,  $42,- 
200.000  would  be  allocated  to  cotton  under  item  No.  4.  The 
total  allocation  to  cotton,  therefore,  of  the  assumed  $400,- 
000,000  would  be  $90,800,000.  or  22,7  percent  of  the  toUl 
funds  assumed  to  be  available. 

If  the  total  amount  of  funds  available  were  $500,000,000 
instead  of  $400,000,000,  the  allocation  to  cotton  similarly 
determined  would  be  $113,500,000,  or  22.7  percent  of  the  total 
available  funds. 

Since  the  productivity  of  pasture  varies  widely  from  area 
to  area,  and  also  varies  widely  from  the  productivity  of  crop- 
land it  is  nece.'^sary,  in  order  to  get  data  for  pasture  which 
are  com.parable  to  data  with  respect  to  cropland,  to  convert 
pasture  into  equivalent  acreage  units.  This  can  best  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  value  of  the  products — that  is. 
livestock  and  livestock  products — produced  frcm  pasture  to 
the  value  of  other  agricultural  commodities.  It  is  provided, 
therefore,  in  items  1  and  2,  that  the  pasture  acreage  shall 
be  reported  in  terms  of  an  acreage  equivalent  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  produced  from  pasture  to  the  value  of  all  other 
aEnicultural  products.  It  i.';  estimated  that  during  the  pa^t 
10  years  approximately  23.5  percent  of  the  value  of  all  agri- 
cultural products  has  been  livestock  and  livestock  products 
produced  from  pasture.  Since  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts have  been  somewhat  nearer  to  parity  than  farm  crops, 
it  IS  estimated  that  live.-^-tock  and  live-stock  products  produced 
from  pa5:ture  now  represent  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage — 
20.5  percent — of  the  total  parity  value  of  all  agricultural 
products. 

Since  in  the  co.sc  of  pasture  products,  soil-conserving  crops, 
commercial  orchards,  commercial  vegetable",  sugar,  and  pea- 
nuts, no  reductions  from  the  10-ycar  average  acreages  will 
be  required,  these  commodities  would  not  share  in  ihe  funds 
allocated  under  items  Nos.  3  and  4. 

After  the  allocation  of  funds  to  a  commodity  is  determined 
the  rate  of  paynient  on  that  com.modity  would  be  computed 
by  dividing  the  amount  of  funds  by  the  probable  nuniber  of 
units  of  the  commodity  on  which  payments  would  be  made. 
Thus  if  $100,000,000  is  allocated  under  the  form.ula  to  cotton 
and  it  is  determined  that  pajTrients  would  be  made  on 
4.000.000,000  pounds  of  cottcn,  the  rate  of  payment  on  cotton 
would  be  2.5  cents  per  pound. 

An  approximate  percentage  distribution  of  funds  based  on 
the  formula  prescribed  in  the  suggested  substitute  for  section 
5  of  H.  R.  8505,  assuming  average  or  normal  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  next  5  years,  is  shown  in  the  table  which  I 
inserted  in  the  Record  on  December  3  and  which  may  be 
found  on  page  852. 

Tlie  table  publi-shed  indicates,  on  the  basis  of  the  assumed 
conditicns  portrayed  in  the  table,  that  approximately  57 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  payments  w^ould  be  allo- 
cated over  a  period  of  years  to  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton.  The 
percentage   apportioned  to   these   tliree  commodities   would 
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vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  but 
the  range  of  55  to  60  percent. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  funds 
of  these  three  commodities  Individually 
year  to  year,  depending  largely  upon 
reductiOD  in  acreage  reqiiired  in  order 
for  that  year.    For  example,  in  years 
was  required  in  cotton  and  relatively 
required  in  com  and  wheat  the  amount 
ton  would  be  somewhat  higher  than 
cated  in  the  tabie.    Likewise,  in  years 
tlon  in  wheat  was  required  and  a  relatii|ely 
In  cotton  and  com  was  called  for,  the 
wheat  would  be  increased  above  that 

Mi.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  in  vie"^' 
the  Lucas  amendment,  I  ask  for  a 
and  offer  the  following  amezxlment.  w 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


M?ould  probably  be  in 


would  go  to  each 

would  also  vary  from 

relative  amount  of 

meet  the  allotment 

a  large  reduction 

less  reduction  was 

allocated  to  cot- 

22.7  percent  indl- 

^hen  a  drastic  reduc- 

smsdler  reduction 

percentage  going  to 

i^idicated  in  the  table. 

of  the  adoption  of 

cotrecUon  in  section  6. 

hi  ch  I  send  to  the  desk. 


tlat 


tie 

to 


wien 


tie 


that 


Amendmezit  offered  by  Mr.  Jonts:  Page 
"aad  4"  and  iiMert  in  Ueu  tbereof  "4  and 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   question   is 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  calls 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  the  fact 
amendment  now  pending,  and  that 
ago  by  the  gentleman  from  George  [M 

Mr.  JONB8.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
ment  as  a  substitute  for  the  Pace 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman 
stitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Georgia  [Mr.  Pact].    The  Clerk  win 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pace:   Aft« 
line  6,  page  7.  add  tbe  words  "shaiecropper 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will 
tnte  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  JoKxs  offers  as  a  substitute:  On  pag^e 
out  "owner*,   cash   tenants,  and  fixed   or 
openttng  farma"  and   Insert  •lartns  operated 
or  abarecroppers." 

Mr.  JONES.  I  think  this  is  better  tlecause  the  allotments 
are  made  to  farms  rather  than  to  particular  landowners. 
tenants,  or  sharecroppers.  This  would  make  it  cover  all 
farms.    It  would  not  make  any  diffe:ence,  then,  who  was 


the  gentleman  yield? 


operating.    The  allotment  is  made  to  tl 
to  the  owner  or  tenant  or  sharecropper , 
any  doubt. 

Mr.  FULMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULMER.  In  other  words,  soipose  an  allotment  of 
200  acres  would  be  given  to  any  landloi  d,  then  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  divide  that  with  any  tenants  h  i  might  have.  If  that 
landlord  should  give  a  tenant  a  very  si  nail  acreage,  one  that 
perhaps  would  induce  ^im  to  come  back  for  additional 
acreage,  he  woxild  have  to  come  back  1 3  the  landlord,  and  he 
would  not  be  able  to  get  It  out  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  JONES.  As  I  understand,  this  allotment  would  be 
made  in  the  regular  way  to  the  farms,  is  all  other  aDotments 
are  made,  and  I  assume  that  in  making  the  allotments,  the 
State  or  local  (»mmlttees  that  really  handle  it  would  take 
Into  consideration  the  various  condltons  that  prevail  with 
reference  to  the  farm.  Just  as  they  wo  ild  as  it  Is  here. 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  would  like  to  sUt  i  to  the  gentleman.  If 
that  Is  possOde  I  can  have  500  or  1.0  K)  acres  and  I  can  so 
deal  wtth  my  tenants  that  I  win  give  tl  lem  a  very  small  allot- 
ment, and  then  I  will  say.  "^ou  go  md  get  an  additional 
allotment."  And  when  they  do  that,  1 ,  as  a  landlord,  would 
get  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  what  1  bey  grow  on  the  land. 


December  6 


11,  Une  23.  strike  out 


on   agreeing   to  the 


the  attention  of  the 
there   is  only  one 
offered  some  time 
Pace]. 
the  following  amend- 
ameadmmt. 
frtm  Texas  offers  a  sub- 
the  gentleman  from 
fitst  report  the  amend - 
Georgia. 


the  word  "tenants".  In 


ilow  report  the  substi- 
T!xas  [Mr.  Jones]. 


7.  Unes  6  and  7,  strike 
standing   rent   tenants. 
by  owners,  tenant. 


he  farm  rather  than 
and  it  would  remove 


Mr.  JONES.    Mb.    This  Is  an  to  be 


not  f  "***wwg  15  acres.  It  Is  limited  t  >  that 


given  those  who  have 


Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wQl  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Carr^'ing  out  the  chairman's  idea,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  language  of  the  section  discloses  that  It 
has  no  application  whatever  to  farms  whore  the  landlord 
Is  the  owner  of  more  than  15  acres.  So  that  the  example 
given  by  our  colleague  from  North  Carolina  is  not  in  point. 

Mr.  JONES.     That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Pace]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was   agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  quvstion  now  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  as  amended 
by  the  substitute. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  conform  the 
numbers  with  the  changes  made.  I  ask  that  the  numbers 
"6"  and  "7"  on  page  8  be  changed  to  "5"  and  "6." 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read  now  beginning 
at  part  III.  "Marketing  quotas — Wheat,"  on  page  44. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in 
order  to  give  fuller  time  for  discussion,  that  the  reading  of 
part  HI  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  am.endments  may  be 
offered  to  any  part  of  the  section,  and  that  it  be  read  by 
title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Part  m — Marketing  Quotas — Whzat 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec,  331.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

(a>  "Marketing  year"  shall  be  the  period  from  July  1  of  one 
year  to  June  30  of  the  succeeding  year 

(b)  "Total  supply"  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the  carry- 
over of  wheat  for  such  marketing  year  plus  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  wheat  In  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  In 
which  such  marketine  year  begins 

(c)  "Carry-over"  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the  quantity 
of  wheat  on  hand  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  such 
marketing  year,  not  including  any  wheat  which  was  produced  in 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  then  current. 

td)  "Normal  supply"  shall  be  a  normal  years  domestic  consump- 
tion and  exports  of  wheat  plus  20  percent  of  a  normal  year's 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal 
carry-over. 

(e)  "Reserve  supply  level"  shall  hf^  a  normal  year's  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  of  wheat  plus  32  percent  of  a  normal 
year's  domestic  coi:5um.ption  and  exports  to  Insure  a  supply  ade- 
quate to  meet  domestic  consumption  and  export  needs  in  years 
of  drought,  flccd,  or  other  adverse  conditions,  as  well  as  In  years 
of  plenty. 

(f)  "Normal  year's  domestic  consumption"  shall  be  the  yearly 
average  quantity  of  wheat,  wherever  pro<luced,  that  was  consumed 
In  the  United  States  during  the  10  marketing  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  marketing  year  In  which  such  consumption  Is  deter- 
mined, Eidjusted  for  current  trends  in  such  consumption. 

(g)  "Normal  year's  exports'"  shall  be  the  yearly  average  quantity 
of  wheat  that  was  produced  in  tbe  United  States  and  exported 
therefrom  during  the  10  marketing  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  marketing  year  in  which  such  exports  are  determined,  adjusted 
for  current  trends  in  such  exports. 

(h)  "Marketed  "  shall  be  the  disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchange, 
or  gin. 

(1)  "TTatlonal  average  yield"  for  wheat  shall  be  the  national 
average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  during  the  10  calendar  years  im- 
n»edlately  preceding  the  calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  such 
national  average  yield  is  used  in  any  computation  authorized  in 
this  part,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  In 
yields. 

(J)  "Normal  jrleld"  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  average  3rleld  per 
acre  of  wheat  for  the  farm  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  condi- 
tions during  the  10  calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  normal  yield  is  used  In  any  computation 
authorized  tinder  this  part.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not 
aTBllable.  or  there  Is  no  actual  yield,  an  appraised  yield  for  such 
year,  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Becretary,  shall  be  used  w  the  actual  yield  for  such  year.    II,  cm 
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account  of  drought,  flood,  insect  pests,  or  other  uncontrollable 
natural  cause,  the  production  in  any  year  of  such  10-year  period  is 
les.s  than  75  percent  of  the  average  (computed  without  regard  to 
such  year) .  such  year  shall  be  ellminateo  in  calculating  the  normal 
yield  per  acre. 

LEGISLATIVE    FINDINGS 

Sec.  332.  Wheat  is  a  basic  source  of  food  for  the  Nation.  Is 
produced  throughout  the  United  States  by  more  than  a  million 
farmers,  is  sold  on  the  country-wide  market  and,  as  wheat  or 
flour,  flows  almost  entirely  through  instrumentalities  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  from  producers  to  consumers. 

Abnormally  excessive  and  abnormally  deficient  supplies  of  wheat 
on  the  country-wide  market  acutely  and  directly  affect,  burden,  and 
obstruct  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Abnormally  excessive 
supplies  overtax  the  facilities  of  interstate  and  foreign  transixir- 
tation.  consrest  terminal  markets  and  milling  centers  in  the  flow 
of  wheat  from  producers  to  consumers,  depress  the  price  of  wheat 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  otherwise  disrupt  the 
orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity  in  such  commerce.  Ab- 
normally deficient  supplies  result  in  an  inadequate  flow  of  wheat 
and  its  products  in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  with  conse- 
quent injurious  efifects  to  the  instrumentalities  of  such  commerce 
and  wTth  excessive  rise  In  the  prices  of  wheat  and  Its  products  In 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  that  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  wheat  and  its  products  be  protected  from  such 
burdensome  surpluses  and  distressing  shortages,  and  that  a  sup- 
ply of  wheat  be  maintained  which  is  adequate  to  meet  domestic 
consumption  and  export  requirements  In  years  of  drought,  flood. 
and  other  adverse  conditions  as  well  as  in  years  of  plenty,  and  that 
the  soil  resources  of  the  Nation  be  not  wasted  In  the  production 
of  .such  burdensome  surpluses.  Such  surpluses  resiilt  In  disas- 
trously low  prices  of  wheat  and  other  grains  to  wheat  producers, 
destroy  the  purchasing  power  of  grain  producers  for  IndxistrlaJ 
products,  and  reduce  the  value  of  the  agricultural  assets  supporting 
the  nstlonal  credit  structure.  Such  shortages  of  wheat  result  in 
unreasonably  high  prices  of  flotxr  and  bread  to  consumers  and  loss 
of  market  outlets  by  wheat  producers. 

The  provisions  of  this  part  affording  a  cooperative  plan  to  wheat 
producers  are  necessary  In  order  to  minimize  recurring  surpluses 
and  shortages  of  wheat  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  adequate  reserve  supplies  thereof,  and 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  flow  of  wheat  and  Its  products  in  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  The  provisions  hereof  for  regulation 
of  marketings  by  producers  of  wheat  whenever  an  abnormally  ex- 
cessive supply  of  such  commodity  exists  are  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  wheat  In  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce under  such  conditions. 

REGIONAL    OR    MARKET    CLASSITICATION 

Sec.  333.  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  apply  to  wheat,  but  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  after  due  notice  and  public  hearing  to  in- 
terested parties  to  treat  as  a  separate  commodity  any  regional  or 
market  classification,  type,  or  grade  of  wheat  if  he  finds  such 
treatment  necessary  in  order  adequately  to  effectuate  the  policy  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  such  regional  or  market  classification,  type, 
or  grade. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS    OT   StTPPLIES    AND    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  334.  Not  later  than  July  15  of  each  marketing  year  for 
wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  announce  the  total  supply, 
the  normal  supply,  the  reserve  supply  level,  and  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  for  such  marketing  year. 

NATIONAL    ACREAGE    ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  335.  The  national  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for  any  mar- 
keting year  shall  be  that  acreage  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will,  on  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  for  wheat,  produce 
an  amount  thereof  adequate,  together  with  the  estimated  carry- 
over at  the  beginning  of  the  next  succeeding  marketing  year,  to 
make  available  a  supply  for  such  succeeding  marketing  year  equal 
to  the  reserve  supply  level. 

APrOETIONMENT    OF    NATIONAL    ACREAGE    ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  336.  (a)  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secreta.'-y  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  10 
calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  apoortionment  is  made  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  acreage  di- 
verted under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation 
urograms),  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and 
for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period. 

(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretai^  among  the  counties,  or  other  administrative  areas 
in  the  State  deemed  by  the  Secretary  the  most  effective  for  the 
purpose  of  the  administration  of  this  part,  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  10  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  (plus,  in  applicable  years, 
acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  con- 
servation programs),  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  con- 
ditions and  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period. 

(c)  The  local  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committee,  among  the  farms 
within  the  coimty  or  other  local  administrative  area  on  the  basis 
of  tillable  acres,  crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  topography. 


and  production  facilities.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  if.  for  any  reason  other  than  flood  or  drought,  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm  is  less  than  80  percent  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  25  percent  in  excess  of  such  planted  acreage. 

MARKETING     QUOTAS 

Sbc.  337.  (a)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  total  supply  of 
wheat  as  of  the  beginning  of  any  marketing  year  will  exceed  the 
normal  supply  thereof  for  such  year  by  more  than  25  percent,  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  the  May  15  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  such  marketing  year,  announce  such  fact  and.  beginning  on 
June  1  of  such  calendar  year  and  continuing  through  June  30  of 
the  following  calendar  year,  a  national  marketing  quota  shall  be 
in  effect  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  wheat.  The  Secretary 
shall  ascertain  and  specify  in  the  announcement  the  amount  of 
the  national  marketing  quota  in  terms  of  a  total  quantity  of 
wheat  and  also  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  made  for  the  preceding  marketing  year  which  he  de- 
termines will,  on  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  of  wheat, 
produce  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota. 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  reserve  supply  level  less  the 
sum  of  the  estimated  carry-over  of  wheat  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  the  quota  Is  announced 
and  the  estimated  amount  of  wheat  which  will  be  used  on  farms 
as  seed  or  livestock  feed  during  the  marketing  year. 

(c)  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  farm  shall  be  an  amount 
of  wheat  equal  to  the  aggregate  normal  production  of  an  acreage 
determined  by  applying  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the 
marketing  year  preceding  that  for  which  the  quota  is  effective 
the  national  acreage  allotment  percentage  specifled  in  the  Secre- 
tary's quota  announcement. 

(d)  No  farm  marketing  quota  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat 
BhaU  be  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  the  normal  production 
on  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  is  leas  than  300  bushels. 

RKFERENDXm 

3«c.  338.  Between  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  any  announce- 
ment of  any  national  marketing  quota  pursuant  to  the  provlalona 
of  this  part  and  the  effective  date  of  any  such  quota  specifled  In 
such  aiuiouncement,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of 
aU  farmers  who  wUl  be  subject  to  the  quota  specifled  therein  to 
determine  whether  such  farmers  favor  or  oppose  such  quota.  If 
more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  In  the  referend'um 
oppose  such  quota,  the  Secretary  shaU.  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  such  quota,  announce  the  result  of  the  referendum,  «uid  upon 
such  aiuiouncement  the  quota  shall  become  Ineffective. 

ADJUSTMENT  AND    SUSPENSION   OF  QUOTAS 

Sec  339.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  will  not  make  a  normal  sup*- 
ply  of  wheat  available  for  marketing  during  the  marketing  year 
for  which  such  quota  has  been  established,  he  shall  cause  an 
immediate  Investigation  to  be  made  with  respect  thereto,  in  th« 
course  of  which  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearmg 
shall  be  given  to  interested  persons.  If,  upon  the  basis  of  such 
investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  the  existence  of  such  fact,  he 
shall  announce  the  same.  Upon  such  announcement  the  amount 
of  such  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  increased  to  such 
amount  as  he  shall  have  determined,  upon  the  basis  of  such 
investigation,  will  make  available  for  marketing  during  such  mar- 
keting year  a  normal  supply  of  wheat.  He  shall  announce  such 
increased  marketing  quota.  Tlie  amount  of  each  farm  marketing 
quota  shall  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that,  because  of  a 
national  emergency  or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  export 
demand,  any  national  marketing  quota  lor  wheat  should  be  termi- 
nated, he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to 
determine  whether  the  termination  of  such  quota  is  necessary  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this  act  or  to  meet  an 
increased  demand  arising  from  such  export  demand  or  emergency. 
If,  up>on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  termination  is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately  announce  such 
finding  and  thereupon  such  quota  shall  terminate. 

(c)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  from  either  the  July  or  the  August 
production  estimates,  officially  published  by  the  Division  of  Crop 
and  Livestock  Estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  Department,  that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year  was  less  than  the  normal  supply 
plus  25  p>ercent  thereof,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  such  fact 
prior  to  July  20,  or  August  20,  as  the  case  may  be.  if  farm  mar- 
keting quotas  have  been  announced  with  respect  to  the  crop 
grown  in  such  calendar  year.  Thereupon  such  quotas  shall  become 
Ineffective. 

TRANSFER    OF   QUOTAS 

Sec  340.  Farm  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferable but,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  purpose,  any  farm  marketing  quota  in  excess  of 
the  supply  of  wheat  for  such  farm  for  any  marketing  year  may  be 
allocated  to  other  farms  on  which  the  acreage  allotment  has  not 
been  exceeded. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  341.  (a)  Any  farmer  who.  during  any  marketing  year,  mar- 
kets any  wheat  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  the 
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■hall  be  sab}ect  to  a 
■o  marketed. 


tmrm  an  which  meb  wheat  wae  prodoced 
p«uJtT  of  15  oenU  per  bushel  at  tbe  eawess  , 

(b)  The  penaltlea  prerrlded  lor  In  sobeecttm  (a)  of  this  eectlcm 
^ttmi\  be  collected  and  paid  Jn  eoch  manner,  at  luch  times,  and 


wheat  established  for 
ve  area  shall  be  made 
reviewed,  In  the  man- 


under  siKh  candltloiu  as  the  Secretary  mi^y  by  regulation  pre 
■crlbe.  

PUBLICATIOIf   AWD  IXVIKW  0»  ^OTAS 

Sac.  342.  The  farm  marketing  quotas  for 
farms  in  a  county  or  other  local  admlnlstrat 
available  for  public  InspecUon,  and  may  be 
n«r  provided  in  part  VI  of  this  title. 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  mi^e  to  strike  out  the 

last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  conceded  that  th  s  is  not  a  pnce  nx 
big  bm.    Its  m>in  objective  is  the  control  of  production  of 
five  commodities  named  in  the  measjire,  namely:  wheat. 
com,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of  ipy  district  want_this 
form  of  legislation.  The  president  of 
Bureau,  Mr.  Edward  OTJeal,  who  is  in  1  he  gaUery  now,  says 
It  does  not  want  it,  because  the  comiiulsory  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  not  strong  enough  to  sut  it.  The  Nationa' 
Orange  says  it  does  not  want  this  bm  because  it  does  con 
t^iw  "must"  legislation,  or  oomputoory  pj-ovisions.  I  quote  its 
position 

We  are  stroc^y  of  the  optaiaa  that  the ^ 

be  based  on  the  idea  of  voluntary  ooopoat  km  on  the  part  of  the 
tm.  iiiMi  rathsr  ^^"  oompulaory  control  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
mvaauA.    It  should  be  clearly  undKstood    "'       "*  ' 

stances  (kias  the  Oovemment  have  the 
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new  legislatloc  should 


that  under  no  drcum- 
ilght   to   use   the   word 


•*must"  when  it  comes  to  telling  the  farmers  of  the  country  how 
'    —  — -• jf  any  partlc\ilar  crop, 


much  or  how  little  they  should  produce  ,   . 

or  how  much  or  how  little  they  should  place  upon  the  market. 
TbSK  can  be  no  soeh  thing  as  a  majorttj.  under  the  g\ilse  of  a 
wfewpdum.  dictating  ss  a  minority  in  matt  -rs  at  this  kind. 

In  the  oplnlan  of  the  Natlooal  Orange  x>th  House  and  Senate 
hfUs  riMold  be  referred  back  to  oommltt«!  and  stripped  of  their 
eompulfsory  featiires. 

The  Orange  of  my  State  of  Michigan  says  it  does  not  want 
It  because  it  Is  opposed  to  the  present  pcdlcy  which  permits 
entry  into  this  country  of  agricultural  i  iroducts  far  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  agricultural  products  we  export  to  other 
countries.    This  is  what  it  has  to  say: 

If  farmos.  by  authority  of  law,  are  to  be  expected  to  market 
rmiy  thfi»»  portlans  of  their  crops  which  ct  n  be  constmied.  mainly 
tn  the  domestic  markets.  Imports  of  simlla '  and  competitive  prod- 
UBts  should  be  curtailed. 

We  urge  that  in  the  formulation  of  adUtlonal  reciprocal -trade 
agreements  more  attention  be  given  by  tlic  State  Etepartment  to 
securing  foreign  markets  for  our  farm  prxiucts  In  exchange  for 
Industrial  goods  rather  than  continuing  what  appears  to  be  too 
much  the  present  procedure  of  exporting  >ur  indtistrlal  commod- 
ities under  favorable  rates  secured  abroac  in  exchange  for  agri- 
cultural Imports  which  enter  our  marlLets  at  lower  rates  of  duty. 

Those  of  you  who  come  from  agriciJtural  districts,  when 
you  go  back  »T^ii  tell  your  people  yoi  voted  for  this  bill, 
may  be  asked  to  reconcile  your  positiDn  why  you  voted  to 
Impose  a  tax  of  $4  on  every  man,  worn  an,  and  child  in  your 
district,  annually,  which  is  what  this  measure  means,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  pursue  a  pc^cy  in  this  Nation  of  per- 
mitting entry  into  this  country  of  ag-icultural  products  to 
the  extent  oi  $868,000,000  during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  di- 
rect competition  with  the  products  g^rown  by  the  farmers 
of  your  section. 

In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Issued  on  November  20  of  this  year,  we 
fruptx  the  following  amaiing  statemert: 


find  in  the  first  para- 


The  value  of  Imports  of  oommodltlea. 
for.  those  produced  on  Amorlcan  farms. 
the  &seal  year  of  1035-36.    The  value  of 
on  the  other  hand,  declined  by  4  percedt 
provement  in  the  foreign  demand  sttuatloi  i 
petlUve  Imports  exceeded  agricultural  ~^ 
OB  record. 


Tbat  report  shows  that  we  imported , 


7«ar,    competitive    agricultural   products    to   the   value    of 


$868,800,000  and  noncompetitive  farm 
of  $669,930,000.  or  a  total  of  $1,538,327 

Thio  total  exports  ot  farm  product ;  of  an  kinds  for  the 
nme  period  were  vatoed  at  $732  J36j  MM.  UnbeUeveable  as 
tt  may  seem,  the  people  of  this  Nation  bought  twice  as  much 


sbnUar  to  or  substituted 

tjse  by  35  percent  over 

American  farm  exports, 

in  spite  of  some   im- 

As  a  result  the  com- 

exborts  for  the  first  time 


during  the  last  fiscal 


products  to  the  value 
000. 


from  the  fanners  of  foreign  countries  as  all  the  other  na- 
tions In  the  world  bought  from  us. 

This  bill  provides  a  Federal  subsidy  of  $500,000,000  an- 
nually which  IS  to  be  permanent  legislation  in  order  to  con- 
trol the  production  of  the  commodities  named  in  the  mea- 
sure. This  means  an  annual  tax  of  $4  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation. 

An  ordinary  congressional  district  in  this  country  contains 
about  300,000  population.  You  may  be  asked  to  justify  the 
position  that  you  took  when  you  voted  to  impose  a  tax  upon 
the  people  of  your  district  to  the  extent  of  $1,200,000.  In 
my  congressional  district,  the  Seventeenth  Michigan,  this 
bill  means  a  tax  of  $1,300,000. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  an  attempt  to  regulate  the 
production  of  crops  in  this  country',  particularly  the  cotton 
crop.  We  tried  to  hold  up  the  price  by  plowing  under  every 
fourth  row ,  and  yet.  this  year,  because  this  legislative  body 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  weather  man,  who  is  the 
agent  of  the  Almighty,  we  have  raised  the  largest  cotton  crop 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States— 18,000,000  bales.  The 
normal  am.ount  of  cotton  requu-ed  for  home  consumption 
amounts  tc»  about  7,000.000  bales  anniially. 

The  (luestion  that  now  confronts  us  is,  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  the  other  11,000,000  bales  which  is  the  amount 
above  the  requirements  for  domestic  consumption?  That 
is  the  problem  that  we  are  asked  to  solve  when  it  comes  to 
cotton.  You  have  also  tried  to  fix  the  price  of  cotton,  and 
the  record  shows,  if  the  figures  given  to  me  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Chaji- 
DLKR],  are  correct,  that  during  the  last  8  years  in  which  we 
have  attempted  to  regulate  the  price  of  cotton  by  fixing 
the  loan  value  on  it,  the  price  has  been  the  lowest  in  any 
8-year  period  since  the  Nation  has  raised  cotton,  or  for 
which  there  is  any  record  since  1831. 

For  every  dollar's  worth  of  products  grown  by  the  fanners 
of  my  district  we  have  permitted  the  farmers  of  foreign 
nations  to  send  into  this  country  $2  worth  of  their  own  agri- 
ciiltural  products  in  direct  competition  with  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try are  willing  to  be  put  into  a  legislative  strait  jacket  under 
the  guise  or  the  promise  that  they  are  to  be  given  some 
financial  help  in  the  form  of  a  Federal  subsidy.  I  believe 
the  farmers  of  the  country  wan*:  to  be  let  alone.  If  we  pre- 
serve the  American  market  fcr  the  American  farmer,  then, 
in  my  judgment,  the  wuse  thing  to  do  would  be  to  place  a 
subsidy  uiwn  American  farm  products  sold  to  other  countries 
and  preser\'e  the  best  market  in  the  world,  the  American 
market,  the  home  consumption  market,  for  the  American 
farmers.  This  will  help  American  agriculture.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson once  said.  "If  we  must  ask  Washington  when  to  sow 
and  when  to  reap,  we  will  soon  want  bread."  [Applause.] 
Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  follow  the  logic  of  my  colleague 
from  Michigan.  He  said  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  against 
this  bill  because  it  was  not  drastic  enough.  He  said  that 
the  farm  Grange  is  against  it  because  it  is  too  drastic.  He 
also  wani.s  us  to  believe  that  this  bill  and  the  actions  of  this 
Congress  heretofore  on  farm  legislation  have  increased  costs 
to  the  consumer.  Still  he  will  say  that  farm  products  are 
the  lowe.st  they  have  been  in  a  number  of  years.  I  cannot 
quite  understand  the  logic  of  his  argument. 

If  one  farm  organization  says  it  is  too  drastic  and  the 
other  fai-m  organization,  which  Is  supposed  to  have  an  eqiial 
amount  of  knowledge  on  farm  problems,  says  that  it  is  not 
drastic  enough,  then  I  think  that  it  is  just  about  right  and 
what  the  farmers  and  the  consumers  of  this  coimtry  need. 
Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
make  this  title  conform  to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Hope.] 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Comml':tee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones:    On  page  46,  Una 
S,  before  the  word  "or".  Insert  "plant  disease." 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  Emother  amendment 
in  conformity  with  an  amendment  already  adopted. 
The  Clerk  read  &s  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonis:  On  page  52.  line  6, 
after  the  word  "referendum".  ixL'iert  ",  by  secret  ballot." 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  taking  si-ock  of  this  bill  I  am  just  won- 
dering how  those  of  us  from  farm  districts  who  are  penalized 
by  its  provisions  are  going  to  tmswer  an  already  overburdened 
constituency.  For  instance,  in  my  State  where  w°  have 
farmers  who  have  gone  from  the  tobacco  fields  to  relief  roll 
several  questions  come  up.  He  pays  a  little  more  for  his 
flour,  if  he  can  buy  any;  he  pays  a  little  more  for  tobacco,  if 
he  can  get  a  plug  of  tobacco  to  chew;  he  pays  a  little  more 
for  his  rice,  if  he  can  buy  any;  and  com,  what  is  he  going 
to  do  about  that?  If  he  ge.s  any  to  feed  his  chickens  he 
will  pay  one-third  more  a  bushel  for  it;  yet.  by  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  he  himself  is  thrown  out  of  producing  tobacco. 

Cannot  our  committee  deliberate  a  little  longer  on  this 
bill  and  bring  out  one  that  will  relieve  the  farmers  of 
America?  It  seems  to  me  tiat  the  thing  to  do  is  for  the 
House  to  recommit  this  bill  and  let  the  committee  bring 
back  another  bill,  one  more  fair,  one  less  sectional. 

The  cost  of  living  is  already  advancing.  How  about  you 
gentlemen  from  the  manufacturing  districts?  Here  is  the 
farm  bill  coming  along  making  your  constituents  pay  more 
for  the  shirts  they  wear,  more  for  the  tobacco  they  chew, 
more  for  the  things  they  eat.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
gentlemen  who  take  land  out  of  cotton  cannot  raise  eggs  on 
It,  you  cannot  raise  butter  on  it.  So,  what  are  you  going  to 
do,  my  friends? 

I  wonder  if  the  philosophy'  of  this  bill  is  not  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  supply  and  demand;  if  we  are  not 
going  far  afield  from  it.  I  am  wondering  if  the  bill  will  not 
be  a  detriment  to  the  American  people  and  defeat  the  very 
intent  of  Congress.  I  am  wondering,  when  so  many  of  our 
people  are  hungry,  desire  fiour  to  eat,  desire  com  fiakes  to 
feed  their  children,  if  it  would  not  be  a  better  policy  to  have 
unlimited  production  and  let  the  W.  P.  A.  buy  up  this  surplus, 
process  it,  and  give  it  to  the  hungry  of  the  land  rather  than 
to  open  up  the  markets  of  America  for  foreign  raised  and 
processed  farm  products.  We  have  a  large  relief  load  In 
America.  Many  are  hungry,  and  yet  in  this  bill  you  would 
curtail  production  of  the  vital  necessities  of  life.  This  bill  is 
wTong.  Adequate  farm  relief  can  bs  approached  from  an 
angle  more  sane  and  more  perfect. 

I  am  wondering  if  our  philosophy  is  not  wrong.  Why  can 
we  not  give  larger  benefit  payments  to  the  men  who  till  their 
farms  rather  than  putting  crompulsion  on  them?  Why  can 
we  not  produce  wheat  and  corn  nearly  in  keeping  with  the 
demand  of  our  hungry  mouths  and  devise  some  scheme 
whereby  our  acres  could  be  tilled,  our  hungry  fed,  and  the 
farmer  benefit  by  pajTnents  ?  Let  him  be  permitted  to  elect 
to  grow  in  our  free  democracy  such  things  from  the  breast  of 
Mother  Earth  as  the  Almighty  has  devised  that  the  farmer 
may  grow.  Are  we  not  goir.g  a  little  far  afield  when  we  un- 
dertake  to  pick  out  two,  tlu-ee,  or  five  commodities  in  our 
Nation  and  disregard  entirely  the  consumers  of  our  Nation? 
This  bill  is  class  legislation;  it  is  sectional,  and  may  defeat 
its  own  purpose  of  farm  relief. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairrian,  this  section  involves  practi- 
cally the  same  principles  that  some  of  the  other  sections 
cover  and  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  agree  on  limiting  the 
debate? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  have  an  amendment  or 

two. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  part  3,  the  wheat  section,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  50  minutes  and  I  mean  the  part  only 
in  reference  to  wheat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
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Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  we  had  50  minutes  to  finish  up  on  the  tobacco  sec- 
tion. I  think  1  hour  is  not  too  much  time  in  which  to  dis- 
cuss wheat. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  will  amend  my  request  and  make  it  not 
to  exceed  1  hour,  which  I  hope  the  Members  will  not  lake. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Jones]  asks  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  amend- 
ments to  part  3  close  in  1  hour.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
make  this  part  conform  to  the  similar  provisions  m  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tliere  is  an  amendment  pending  which 
was  offered  prior  to  the  speech  made  by  the  genAeman  from 
Florida,  that  amendment  having  been  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  question  ts  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Jonbs],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  question  the  Chair  put  to  the  House  a 
moment  ago,  as  I  understood  it.  did  not  comply  exactly  with 
the  request  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  understood  that  his  request  covered  all  amend- 
ments with  reference  to  wheat  in  section  3  only. 

Mr.  JONES.    That  is  in  part  3. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  question  as  put  by  the  Chair  covered 
all  of  part  3. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  other  commodities  are  in  other  parts  of 
the  same  title,  so  the  request  covered  only  part  3.  which  has 
to  do  with  wheat. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Is  there  anything  else  in  part  3  except 
wheat?    Is  cotton  included  in  that  section? 

Mr.  JONES.    No;  cotton  is  in  part  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Jones  ] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  another  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonxs:  Pa^e  54,  line  20,  after  the  word 
"prescribe,"  Insert  "and  shall  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  oT 
the  Treasxiry  of  th.e  United  States." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Jones]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  any  group  of  people  representing  be- 
tween 30  and  40  percent  of  the  people  receive  for  their  wages 
only  9.4  percent  of  the  national  income  there  is  something 
wrong,  llie  national  income  of  all  for  1936  was  $63,799,000- 
000.  The  farm  income  was  approximately  six  billion,  or  9.4 
percent  of  the  whole.  No  one  will  say  that  the  labor  is  not 
as  hard  and  the  hours  longer  than  any  other  kind  of  labor. 

In  the  more  prosperous  days  agriculture  received  20  per- 
cent of  the  national  income. 

All  last  week  we  heard  much  talk  from  this  floor  from 
those  who  are  opposed  to  any  kind  of  farm  legislation  now 
or  any  other  time.  Whenever  any  remedy  is  proposed  for  the 
farmer  they  get  excited  and  full  of  feare,  afraid  they  will  htirt 
the  farmer  or  infringe  on  his  constitutional  rights.  Others 
offer  advice  that  certain  provisions  might  Invalidate  the  bill. 
I  presume  that  some  opponents  of  the  bill  would  be  greatly 
perturbed,  indeed,  if  the  bill  should  be  invalidated  by  the 
courts  after  passage. 

We  heard  their  applause  In  this  body  when  announcement 
came  that  the  A.  A.  A.  had  been  invabdated,  and,  judging 
from  that,  we  know  how  greatly  disappointed  they  would  De  II 
this  bill  should  meet  the  same  fate. 
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Although  a  referendum  Is  provided, 
fanner  does  not  know  what  he  wants, 
against  his  own  Interest.    As  the 
nually,  it  should  be  considered  that  after 
program  could  be  discontinued  on   any 
crops — cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  com.  rice. 
The  part  referring  a  vote  could  be  made 
in  the  wording,  directory  instead  of 
all  the  issue  about  the  legality  of  the 
suit  would  be  the  same.    So  long  as  W( 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  we  know  that  he 
force  a  program  unless  the  farmers  want  d 
shown  by  seme  test  of  sentiment  recordec 

Ah.  my  friends,   it  would  be  a   terriqle 
farmer  should  be  given  power  to  regulate 
ing  to  the  views  of  some  of  my  colleague^ 
branch  of  farming  pools  and  voluntary 
>ority  of  farmers  has  been  in  vogue  In 
Nation  and  all  eventually  failed  becaiis< 
could  not  be  reached  in  the  program. 

If  controlled  production  is  a  bad  thing. 
lines  of  business  practice  it?    It  is  the 
other  side  of  the  business  world.    What 
fers  with  overproduction  to  such  an  ex 
can  buy  it  at  half  the  cost  of  production? 

Not  only  is  production  carefully 
to  that  price  fixing  in  violation  of  law 
spite  of  all  the  antitrust  statutes, 
impossible. 

If  all  other  business  proceeded  as 
gantly  in  overproduction  as  the  farm 
buy  what  he  needs  for  a  little  or  nothihg 
would  be  on  a  parity.    In  that  case  th( 
need  the  present  proposed  remedy.    He 
a  group  who  says  to  all  people  when  he 
price?"  and  when  he  sells  he  says,  'Wha 
He  has  nothing  to  say  about  either  end 

The  maker  of  the  factory  product 
tity  and  the  price.    Such  control  is  the 
farmer  can  use  in  self-defense.    If  a 
than  he  could  sell  he  would  go  broke.    If 
to  make  more  than  it  could  sell  it  would 
an  individual  bought  more  than  he  could 
would  be  extravagant.    Yet  our  friends 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  world  for  nothii^g 
thing  to  do  for  the  farmer  to  deplete  hi 
dren  to  death,  deny  himself  all  the  luxuri^ 
enjoy,  and,  like  the  ox  in  his  stall,  be 
lot  and  have  his  consolation  in  the 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

The  farmers  want  to  do  business  like 
They  want  organized  production.    Otheir 
does  organize  and  control  production. 
and  the  Qovernment  agency  is  the  only 
can  do  so.    They  say  it  is  bad  if  the 
endum  has  to  pay  a  tax  for 
must  come  from  overproduction,  what 
it  is  paid? 

By  overproduction  he  drew  down 
head  and  all  his  neighbors'.    By  raising 
year  In  such  quantities  that  it  would 
market  for  a  year's  work  he  was  heavilsi 
production.    There  is  no  escape  from  a 
doctKm,  whether  the  Govenoment 

Bach  year  the  farmer  is  the  only 
on  price  and  production  and  grope  in  the 
course  should  be  as  to  production. 

Other  business  sits  at  the  council 
all  expert  advice  available  agree  on  a 
The  farmer  sits  alone  without  advice 
his  business  for  the  year. 

Some  say  that  Congress  has  no  righ 
tion.    When  we  prohibit  prison-made 
commerce  we  thus  limit  production 
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No  one  questions  the  right  of  Consrress  to  fix  tariff  rates 
and  they  could  be  such  that  it  would  practically  destroy 
production  on  some  articles.  Even  »houf:h  it  be  bad  policy 
no  one  questions  the  validity  of  tariff  laws. 

Every  tariff  law  enacted  was  Intended  to  affect  production. 
Let  me  illustrate  how  a  plan  for  a  fixpd  price  by  the  factor/ 
often  has  bu^  little  relationship  with  production. 

The  average  price  for  tobacco  as  a  whole  m  1929  was  18.3 
cents.     In  1932  the  price  fell  to  10  5  ccnt,s. 

At  the  same  time  the  retail  pricf>  of  cigarettes  advanced 
from  $6  per  thousand  to  $6.8.0  prr  thousand. 

The  farmers  lost  one  hundred  and  .seven  million  in  this 
price  slump  and  the  tobacco  companies  made  an  increased 
profit  of  twelve  million  in  the  same  time.  I  know  of  no  law 
to  make  the  company  pay  more  money.  Their  only  rebuke 
for  overproduction  is  to  pay  the  .sacrifice  price.  as.suming  that 
a  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  Tliis  bill  provides  a  method  of 
regulated  production  m  line  of  con.'^umption  to  save  this  enor- 
mous waste  and  penalizing  the  farmer  for  his  shortsighted- 
ness. 

Economic  scarcity  is  not  recommended  by  anybody.  Eco- 
nomic sufliciency  without  waste  is  the  desired  end.  Waste- 
ful overproduction  in  any  basines.s  is  disastrous. 

While  S3mthetic  friends  may  shed  crocodile  tears  about  lost 
tberty  under  controlled  production  I  do  not  know  that  the 
farmer  will  regret  some  of  his  lost  privileges. 

He  has  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  goat  with  unorgan- 
ized production  in  competition  with  organized  price-fixed 
production  in  other  lines. 

When  3  percent  of  the  people  get  possession  of  97  percent 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  we  want  to  have  the  privilege 
of  providing  a  system  for  a  better  di.stribution  of  the  earn- 
ings. 

To  those  who  weep,  wail,  and  gnash  their  teeth  at  the 
thoughts  of  regimentation  or  surrender  of  individual  initia- 
tive we  ask.  What  have  you  done  to  prevent  a  system  from 
continuing  to  take  too  heavy  a  toll  from  those  who  earn 
their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  permitting  a  sjrs- 
tem  to  be  established  that  drains  all  tht>  earnings  of  all  the 
people  into  the  unequal  division  of  a  small  nimonty  receiving 
97  percent  of  the  gam  in  wealth'^ 

Organized  labor  has  had  .some  success  in  getting  a  fair 
share  of  its  earnings.  The  farmer  wants  the  same  privilege. 
[Applause.  1 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebra.^ka.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  Cltrk'.s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  cffered  hy  Mr  CnrrvT  of  Nebraska:  In  title  III. 
strike  out  part  3.  relating  to  market ir.a;  quotas  on  whr>at. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  niaki'  the  point  of 
order  there  is  not  a  quorum  pre:  ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  FICRGUSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chairn.an.  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  strikes  out  the  objectionable  part  of  this 
hill  pertaining  to  wheat.  It  .strikes  out  the  compulsory  mar- 
keting-quota features.  It  strikes  out  the  un-American  pen- 
alty provision. 

All  the  benefits  the  wheat  farmer  will  be  able  to  obtain 
under  t.his  bill  are  those  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  which  m.y  amendment  will  not 
impair.  The  amendment  which  I  have  just  offered  strikes 
out  the  marketing  quotas  and  penalty  provisions  and  will 
not  eliminate  any  of  the  benefits  that  the  farmer  might 
otherwi;>e  obtain.  It  eliminates  only  the  compulsory  control 
features  embodied  in  marketing  quota  and  penalty  pro- 
visions. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  from  the  National 
Grange  to  all  Members  of  Congress  under  date  of  No- 
vember 3p: 

In  the  ojiinlon  of  the  National  Grange  both  House  and  Senate 
bills  should  be  referred  back  10  the  committre  and  stripped  of 
their  compulsory  features.     In  plaiin;:»g   a  long-tinie  program   for 
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agriculture  we  should  not  begrudge  the  time  or  patience  that  Is 
necessary  to  make  it  sound,  v.orkable.  and  constitutional. 

My  amendment  strikes  out  the  compulsory  provisions  and 
referendum,  which  is  of  questionable  constitutiomdity.  The 
quota  provisions  in  this  biil  could  force  every  farmer  who 
raised  in  excess  of  his  quota  to  place  in  storage  his  surplus 
production  and  hold  it  ofi  the  market.  What  can  these 
tenant  farmers  and  the  small  landowners  do  who  have  no 
storage  facilities  to  store  their  wheat?  What  difference  does 
it  make  whether  that  wheat  is  stored  in  Bill  Jones'  granary 
on  the  farm  or  whether  it  is  in  the  terminal  elevators 
destined  for  export  trade?  It  is  in  the  showcase.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  visible  supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  farmers  are  forced  to  hold  this  wheat 
from  the  market  under  penalty  through  the  compulsory  fea- 
ture of  the  bill,  many  will  probably  lose  their  wheat  because 
there  are  very  few  who  arc  able  to  store  their  wheat  on  the 
farm  without  its  deterlora:ing.  If  the  farmer  sends  it  to  a 
terminal  elevator  for  storage  he  must  retain  ownersiiip  and 
that  will  cost  him  about  12  cents  per  bushel  per  year.  What 
difference  will  it  make  on  the  price  whether  that  wheat  be- 
longs to  the  farmer  or  whether  he  sells  it  in  the  normal 
course  of  trade  and  it  belongs  to  someone  else? 

It  will  have  no  beneficisJ  effect  on  the  market.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  is  going  to  niaintain  the  price  of 
wheat.  Payments  will  be  made  to  wheat  farmers  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act.  We  anticipate  approximately  $500,- 
000,000  will  be  distributed  under  that  act.  Any  additional 
funds  must  be  provided  from  new  revenue  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  appropriations  made  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  However,  the  prospects  are  not  very 
good  that  additional  payments  will  be  made.  Consequently, 
do  you  beUeve  the  wheat  f.irmers  of  the  United  States  will  be 
satisfied  to  get  a  compulsory  control  bill  when  they  are  ex- 
pecting something  worth  while?  You  cannot  force  farmers 
who  sell  in  excess  of  their  quota  to  pay  a  penalty  of  15 
cents  per  bushel.  That  is  a  confiscatory  tax.  The  wheat 
farmer  wants  a  fair  price  and  his  fair  share  of  the  national 
income,  but  marketing  quotas  and  penalties  will  not  give 
them  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  those  who  are  opposed  to  compul- 
sory control  and  those  who  are  eager  to  provide  a  voluntary 
and  a  workable  plan  will  support  this  amendment. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  compulsory  features  of  the 
wheat  section  of  the  bill  v^e  are  now  discussing. 

We  simply  must  do  JK>mething  of  significance  for  the 
wheat  farmers  of  this  country.  Wheat  is  now  growing  on 
57.000,000  acres.  There  will  ordinarily  be  sown  next  spring 
23.000,000  acres,  or  a  total  of  80,000,000  acres  for  the  1938 
crop.  At  an  average  of  12 '2  bushels  to  the  acre,  this  means 
a  billion  bushels  of  new  wheat  in  sight  next  year.  We  shall 
carry  over  more  than  2(10,000,000  bushels,  so  that  the  first 
of  next  July  we  shall  fa:e  a  total  supply  of  a  biUion  and  a 
quarter  bushels. 

The  wheat  farmers  of  the  country  are  expecting  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  control  and  stabilize  this  important 
crop?  My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  says, 
"What  difference  does  it  make?  It  will  be  in  the  showcase, 
anyway."  The  difference  is  that  If  the  marketing  quotas 
are  retained  in  the  bill  and  go  into  effect  the  farmers  will 
know  that  they  can  get  fair  prices  for  what  they  can  sell. 
Measures  must  be  taken  to  cut  down  acreage,  and  we  must 
cut  it  down  if  we  maintain  anything  like  parity  prices. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  consumed  today  varies  very  little 
from  year  to  year.  Human  stomachs  are  inelastic.  Bread 
is  the  cheapest  food  th£.t  can  be  bought.  It  is  the  cheapest 
thing  on  the  market. 

Mr.    FERGUSON.    Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  PIERCE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  FERGUSON,  "y^'hen  does  the  quota  go  into  effect? 
The  gentleman  states  the  quota  will  reduce  production. 


When  does  it  go  into  effect,  after  the  crop  is  planted,  or 
before? 

Mr.  PIERCE.  After;  that  is.  it  will  not  go  into  effect  in 
time  to  change  the/1938  crop,  but  it  will  go  into  effect  next 
fall  and  will  control  the  1939  crop. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  My  understanding  of  the  bill  has  been 
that  the  quota  cannot  be  put  into  effect  until  May,  after  the 
crop  is  planted. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  It  will  not  affect  the  1938  crop,  but  It  will 
affect  the  1939  crop. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Regardless  of  the  year,  It  does  not  go 
into  effect  until  after  the  crop  is  planted? 

Mr.  PIERCE.  No;  but  if  we  pass  this  bill  now,  it  will  be 
proclaimed  in  November,  and  they  will  start  establishing  the 
quotas  in  May.  as  the  gentleman  states. 

Mr.  FERGUSON,  E>oes  the  gentleman  anticipate  this,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  prospects  are? 

Mr.  PIERCE.  If  we  have  on  hand  a  biUion  bushels  of  wheat 
next  year  with  no  place  to  put  it  and  no  place  for  it  to  go, 
and  with  no  foreign  market,  then  it  is  time  we  should  com- 
mence to  curtail  production.  This  curtailment  can  and  will 
take  place  in  1939  if  this  bill  is  allowed  to  pass  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  gentleman  makes  the  definite  state- 
ment it  will  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  I  wiU  admit  freely  the  amount  of  money  In 
prospect  is  nowhere  near  enough  to  afford  the  farmer  a  rea- 
sonable benefit  payment  for  his  wheat.  The  present  authori- 
zation will  give  him  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre, 
or  about  12  cents  a  bushel.  It  ought  to  be  something  like  25 
cents.  In  the  committee  I  favored  a  processing  tax  of  20 
cents,  which  would  mean  about  one-third  of  a  cent  additional 
on  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  would  afford  the  farmer  something 
hke  25  cents  a  bushel  as  a  reward  for  complying  with  the 
program.  I  think  that  is  about  the  program  we  should  have 
had.  However,  as  it  is  now,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
pass  this  bill  as  it  is,  with  the  compulsory  features  in  it, 
Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PIERCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Mr.  LEAVY.  The  gentleman  represents  a  western  wheat- 
growing  district. 

Mr.  PIERCE.     I  do. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  So  do  I.  Would  It  not  be  infinitely  better 
for  our  wheat  growers  if  they  were  permitted  to  produce  for 
the  domestic  market  on  a  program  of  cost  of  production,  and 
if  then  the  surplus  were  handled  as  an  exportable  surplus 
based  upon  world  market  prices,  then  if  they  were  given  the 
compulsory  program  which  is  submitted  here? 

Mr.  PIERCE.  It  may  be  possible  we  shall  have  sometime 
a  cost-of-production  program,  but  that  is  not  in  this  bill,  nor 
in  prospect. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Is  there  any  reason  we  should  not  have  It 
now? 

Mr.  PIERCE.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  obtain  it  at  this 
time. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Coffee  J.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pierce  1.  who  has  just  addressed  the 
committee,  has  told  us  this  bill  will  not  go  into  operation 
for  the  wheat  crop  of  1938.  I  take  it  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect; in  fact,  I  agree  with  him,  it  will  not  go  into  effect. 
Mr.  PIERCE.  That  is  my  understanding. 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota,  The  gentleman  states  we 
are  about  to  have  a  billion-bushel  crop,  with  the  possible 
supply  running  much  higher  than  a  billion  bushels,  yet  with 
less  than  700,000,000  bushels  needed  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  for  export.  The  gentleman  says  the  bill  Ls  not  going 
into  effect  until  1939. 

Mr.  PIERCE.     On  the  1939  crop. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  This  means  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  United  States  will,  possibly,  get  the  lowest 
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price  they  have  ever  received  for  their 
the  large  supply. 

Mr.  PIERCE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    No;  I 
my  time  is  so  short. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  protective 
farmer  It  should  go  into  effect 
have  about  250,000,000  bushels  more  w 
today  than  we  can  consume  during  the 

The  price  has  been  sinking  from  $1.32 
down  to  60  cents  a  bushel  on  certain  grades 
demand  is  created  to  buy  the  wheat  surp 
country  t)etween  now  and  the  next  harv^ej 
see  25-cent  wheat  in  the  United  States 
ting  through  this  legislation  which  mak^s 
In  1939.  you  are  doing  nothing  for  the 
country.    As  you  know,  I  am  opi)Osed  to 
of  wheat  or  any  other  commodity.    The 
this  country  do  not  Want  compulsory 
have  a  single  wheat  farmer  or  a  single 
appear  before  our  Committee  on  Agriculture 
pulsory  control;  in  fact,  the  members  of 
wheat  sections  during  the  first  2  weeks 
of  our  committee  opposed  compulsory 
It  crept  into  the  bill  after  the  beginning 
si  on  of  Congress.    Now,  why  give  the 
do  not  want  or  something  they  are  not 
are  Interested  in  is  securing  fair, 
wheat.    Instead  of  giving  them  parity 
permits  the  accumulation  of  such  large 
depress  the  price  of  wheat  rather  than 
give  them  cost  of  production  or  parity. 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Mr.  ANDBESEN  of  Minnesota.    I  3^eld . 

Mr.  HOOK.    As  I  understand  the 
he  is  for  a  high  tariff  and  always  has  beei  i 
man  explain  to  me.  with  a  high  tariff, 
able  to  increase  his  world  market? 

Mr.  ANDRiSE2^  of  Minnesota.    I  can 
this:  The  American  people  have  purchased 
bushels  of  wheat  dxiring  this  year  from 
This  is  wheat  that  was  brought  in  here 
on  it.  due  to  this  administration's 
to  going  into  the  general  details  of  the 
man.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  take  that 
discuss  it  at  length  later. 

Mr.   CRAWFORD.    Mr.   Chairman, 
yield? 

Mi.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    I  yield 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    It  might  be  weU  for 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hook]  to  look  up  and  see 
panded  its  world  markets  in  face  of  all 
by  the  countries  of  the  world.    You  expa4d 
making  a  better  product  and  selling  it  at 
cutting  costs. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota 
man  from  Michigan  is  interested  in 
the  United  States  for  commodities 
tries. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendmeni 
from  Nebraska  will  prevail.    The  tsrpe  ol 
wheat  farmers  cost  of  production  or 
be  in  the  form  of  a  legislative  proposal 
in  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  in  the 
compulsory  control  (Hrovlsions  of  the  bill 
destroy  the  world  market  and  pile  up 
wheat  in  this  country  to  further  depress 

If  the  amendment  to  strike  compulsory 
the  wheat  farmers  will  receive  the  sam; 
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counties  that  in  years  pa.st  have  produced  more  wh^at  in  a 
single  county  than  half  the  States  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  tried  to  sell  myself  on  this  market  ins  quota  for  wheat, 
but  try  as  I  will,  I  can  find  no  single  benefit  that  can  be 
derived  from  It  for  my  wheat  farmers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  argument  that  the  impoMtion  of  a 
quota  will  reduce  production  is  ab.^urd.  The  Secretary  does 
not  impose  the  quota  until  the  acreage  is  already  planted. 
The  wheat  is  planted  and  then  on  May  15,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  ha^  previously  determined,  we  have  more 
wheat  than  we  can  consume  and  export,  he  says.  "You  made 
a  mistake  and  planted  too  much  wheat  and  now  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  going  to  impose  a  penalty  on  you  for 
planting  that  wheat." 

How  is  this  penalty  arrived  at?  I  took  my  slide  rule  and 
made  the  necessary  calculations  to  find  out  how  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  arrived  at  a  conclusion  under  this  quota 
basis,  and  finally  taking  the  10-year  average  of  the  acreage 
in  Oklahoma,  I  determined  that  approximately  four  and  a 
half  million  acres  would  be  assigned  to  that  State.  Figuring 
our  State  average  at  11.5  bushels.  I  find  that  our  normal  pro- 
duction would  be  51.000.000  bushels.  If  you  reduce  this  by 
the  20  percent  anticipated,  it  gives  lis  a  quota  of  40,000.000 
bushels.  The  national  crop  is  now  at  990.000,000  bushels. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  the  quota 
would  be  in  effect,  and  this  year  in  Oklahoma  we  would  have 
22,286,000  bushels  of  wheat  subject  to  a  penalty  of  15  cents 
per  bushel. 

You  may  say  that  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma  should  pay 
tills  $3,342,000,  which  would  be  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 
If  he  does  not  desire  to  pay  the  penalty,  he  has  the  choice  of 
storing  the  wheat.  You  cannot  store  wheat  on  the  farm,  you 
have  to  send  it  to  the  elevator,  and  what  is  the  cost  of  stor- 
ing wheat?  One  cent  a  bushel  a  month,  and  if  he  carries  it 
over  to  the  next  crop,  as  he  undoubtedly  would  have  to  do  if 
the  quota  were  in  effect,  he  would  be  taxed  12  cents  storage 
on  his  carry-over. 

He  has  a  choice  of  a  15-cent  penalty  or  a  cent  a  month 
storage.  How  a  Congress  can  consider  this  quota,  which 
is  an  admission  of  the  fact  that  you  are  penalizing  the 
farmer,  taxing  him  into  keeping  his  surplus,  as  something 
that  would  raise  the  price  of  wheat  after  the  experience 
of  the  Farm  Board.  I  cannot  understand.  It  is  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  day  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  invokes  the  quota  that  a  surplus  exists. 
If  it  is  on  his  farm,  it  is  there,  if  it  is  in  the  elevator,  it  is 
there,  held  over  the  market,  to  depre.ss  the  price,  and  the 
wheat  farmers  of  my  district  would  not  he  in  favor  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  sup- 
port the  very  intelligent  amendment  offpved  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Coffee],  that  stnkes  out  all  of  the 
quota  provisions  in  reference  to  wheat  in  this  bill.  With 
that  out  of  the  bill  the  fact  that  they  attempt  to  regulate 
freight  rates,  the  fact  that  they  attempt  to  extend  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  makes  it  a 
good  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  expired. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendm.ent  of  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Coffee]  to  strike  out  the  com- 
pulsory provision.s  of  the  bill  as  they  apply  to  wheat.  Last 
year  at  the  windup  of  the  session  our  committee  had  had 
under  consideration  a  bill  which  was  a  white  mule,  just  like 
the  compulsory  features  of  this  bill  happen  to  be.  White 
mules  you  know  accordmg  to  tradition  are  not  supposed  to 
die  from  natural  causes.  In  some  way  or  other  that  mule 
was  led  around  the  block  and  brought  back  with  a  few  spots 
of  paint  on  it  and  sold  as  a  paint  mule,  without  possessing 
any  advantages  over  the  mule  when  not  painted.  The  white 
mule  was  turned  down  for  various  faults  and  defects  this 
same  year  some  time  ago.  and  now  we  are  buying  a  painted 
mule  with  service-connected  disability  that  happens  to  be 
that  identical  white  mule,  though  with  a  few  spots  of  paint 
on  it,  and  it  has  been  given  a  part  in  what  would  otherwise 
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have  been  a  reasonably  though  temporarily  successful  piece 
of  farm  legislation,  and  without  adding  other  than  a  white 
mule  of  another  color  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  peculiar  situation  exists  at  this  moment. 
In  discussing  the  penalty  provisions  of  this  bill,  it  happened 
to  be  my  province  the  other  day  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  many  new  gymnastics  essential  for  Congress 
to  go  through  to  put  the  quota  provisions  into  effect.  First 
of  all,  Congress  has  to  take  off  its  hide,  something  that  is 
part  of  it,  its  power  to  regulate  commerce,  to  make  these 
quota  provisions  apply.  It  delegates  this  power  of  which  it  ' 
cannot  divest  itself  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That  is 
the  first  thing  and  we  know  Congress  cannot  do  that.  We 
then  do  a  cartwheel  or  something  by  attempting  to  divest 
ourselves  of  a  power  which  we  do  not  have,  and  then  attempt 
to  vest  that  nonextant  power  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, permitting  him  under  certain  conditions  and  following 
certain  trends — trends,  mind  you,  undefined — to  indulge  in 
legislation  which  affects  the  control  of  production,  arriving 
at  exactly  the  same  unconstitutional  end  complained  of  by 
the  Supreme  Court  wher.  it  reviewed  and  finally  nullified  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves,  when  we  drift  from  the  position 
which  this  Nation  has  occupied  for  years  under  a  represen- 
tative government  into  a  condition  where  we  lapse  into 
autocratic  and  bureauciatic  control,  which  we  must  do  if 
we  follow  the  quota  previsions  set  up  in  this  bill.  We  are 
by  our  action  here  today  under  the  quota  provisions  of  this 
bill  instituting  a  process  which  will  result  in  dooming  repre- 
sentative government.  Thomas  Jefferson  said  not  so  long 
ago,  and  it  appears  in  tlie  Kentucky  Resolutions,  something 
which  had  to  do  with  the  present-day  citizen's  view  with 
reference  to  what  might  be  termed  too  implicit  confidence 
in  our  public  men.    He  .said: 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  the  men 
of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights. 
Confidence  is  everywhere  tlie  parent  of  despotism;  free  govern- 
ment is  founded  in  jealousy;  not  in  confidence.  It  is  Jealousy, 
and  not  confidence,  which  prescribes  limited  conBtitutions,  to 
bind  down  those  whom  wu  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power.  Our 
Constitution  has,  accordirgly.  fixed  the  limits  to  which,  and  no 
furtlier,  our  confidence  may  go.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let 
no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  In  man,  but  bind  him  down  from 
mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution. 

I  make  no  unnecessa-y  plea  as  to  the  patently  unconsti- 
tutional provisions  of  this  bill.  Every  member  of  this  House, 
be  he  layman  or  lawyer,  applying  casual  attention  of  his 
mind  to  the  question,  is  bound  to  be  confronted  with  the 
facts.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  can  see  no  reason  why  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  sections  which  produce  cotton,  wheat, 
field  corn,  rice,  and  tobacco  should  vote  to  retain  the  com- 
pulsory quota  provision;  of  this  bill. 

By  so  doing  they  are  not  jealous  in  the  protection  of  the 
liberty  of  their  farmer  constituents  and  evince  a  willingness 
to  saddle  them  with  a  useless  white  mule.  A  white  mule 
who  has  been  colored  and  whose  only  contribution  would  be 
his  doubtful  beauty  and  whose  defects  are  known  even  to 
past  generations  who  have  discarded  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  district  which  I  represent 
produces  more  wheat  than  any  other  congressional  district 
in  the  country.  It  has  produced  as  much  as  140,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  a  single  year.  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  study  to  the  problem  of  wheat,  and.  in  its 
essentials,  it  is  the  same  as  the  cotton  problem  because  in 
the  case  of  each  commodity  you  have  one  in  which  the  price 
is  based  upon  the  world  price,  influenced  by  world  supply, 
and  yet  you  have  the  producers  of  those  commodities  buying 
In  a  market  which  is  very  largely  a  protected  one. 

I  think  the  logical  and  fair  solution  in  the  case  of  each 
of  these  commodities  is  to  frankly  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  protect  them  under  our  tariff  system,  that  the 
producers  thereof  are  discriminated  against  because  of  our 
tariff  system,  and  that  we  should  pay  a  subsidy  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  raised  preferentially  through  a  processing 
tax  on  the  commodities  involved,  in  order  to  equalize  the  lack 


of  tariff  protection.  I  think  that  Is  the  soundest  program 
that  has  been  offered  for  t>oth  wheat  and  cotton.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  sound  to  attempt  to  restrict  our  production  of 
either  of  these  commod.ties  to  the  basis  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. To  do  so  in  the  case  of  cotton  would  be  ruinous, 
and  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  wheat  would  involve  adjustments 
which  at  the  best  would  be  extremely  hard  to  make,  and  which 
would  have  repercussions  in  other  lines  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction because  it  would  require  a  shifting  of  acreage  to 
other  crops. 

I  have  found  it  very  diflBcult  to  support  a  measure  which 
included  any  provision  for  marketing  quotas,  yet  I  have  asked 
myself  this  question  a  great  many  times  since  the  matter  of 
marketing  quotas  has  been  under  discussion:  "What  will  we 
do  In  this  country  in  connection  with  the  wheat  problem  the 
first  time  we  have  1.027,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  a  year's 
total  supply?"  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  have.  It  is  al- 
most inevitable.  We  will  probably  have  it  next  year.  We 
will  certainly  have  it  the  year  following,  unless  we  have  a 
crop  faUure  or  a  yield  very  much  below  normal.  When  we 
reach  that  stage  of  supplies,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  farmers 
of  this  country  will  be  demanding  something  a  great  deal 
more  drastic  than  a  provision  for  marketing  quotas.  I  know 
that  many  farmers  in  my  district  at  this  time  are  opposed  to 
what  they  refer  to  as  compulsory  control.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  in  mind  marketing  quotas  or  whether 
they  have  in  m.ind  some  compulsory  control  over  production, 
but  I  am  very  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  whenever  we  reach 
that  stage  where  our  total  supply  is  over  1.000,000.000  bushels, 
with  a  price  level  that  will  inevitably  follow  a  supply  that 
large,  my  farmers  are  going  to  favor  marketing  quotas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  HoPEl  has  expired. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  the  floor  at  this 
time,  not  to  make  any  speech,  not  to  voice  any  opinion,  but 
to  put  a  few  questions  out  on  the  air,  so  to  speak,  because 
there  may  be  others  like  myself  who  are  open-minded  on 
this  subject  and  wish  to  be  enlightened. 

First  of  all,  I  afn  sure  there  are  many,  like  myself,  who 
do  not  believe,  as  a  philosophy,  in  an  economy  of  scarcity. 
But  even  admitting  that  we  are  facing  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory,  even  admitting  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt 
an  economy  of  scarcity  to  meet  the  condition  at  the  time, 
here  are  some  of  the  questions  that  we  wonder  about: 

First  of  all,  the  practicality  of  a  national  election — and 
that  is  what  it  is — on  wheat,  on  com.  on  cotton,  on  rice, 
and  on  tobacco.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  raised  the  question 
on  the  floor  as  to  such  an  election.  Would  it  be  held  locally, 
that  is,  two  or  three  communities 'together?  Would  those 
communities  be  bound  by  the  result  and  other  communities 
not  be  bound?  The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Le.avy]  asked  the  question,  and  he  was  told  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  there  would  be  national  elec- 
tions, the  farmers  of  Maryland,  our  neighbors,  for  instance, 
being  bound  by  what  the  farmers  of  KarLsas  and  Texas  voted. 
Is  that  wise?     Some  of  us  would  like  to  know. 

Also,  we  would  like  to  know,  assuming  the  bill  is  passed, 
how  can  you  store  grain  on  farms  under  seal?  Is  an  in- 
spector going  to  put  his  seal  on  every  slat  of  a  corncnb  or 
on  every  board  of  a  wheat  bin?  How  can  that  proposition 
be  worked  out  practically? 

Lastly,  are  we  wise  in  passing  farm  legislation  that  is  not 
definitely,  intimately,  and  delicately  geared  with  legislation 
affecting  tariffs,  wages,  and  hours? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  maiden  observation  on  the  pend- 
ing farm  bill,  but  may  I  suggest,  even  though  it  Is  unpleasant 
to  suggest  it,  that  history  runs  in  deadly  parallels.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska,  irrespective  of  the  merit  or  lack  of 
merit  of  his  amendment,  is  very  essentially  right  when  he 
says  that  whether  you  impound  this  wheat  on  the  farm  or 
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in  terminal  elevators,  or  any  other  place,  It  will  be  in  the 
so-called  national  showcase,  or  reflected  in  the  visible  sup- 
ply, and  will  have  a  tremendous  overhaiging  effect  on  the 
market. 

Stop  thinking  of  wheat  for  a  moment  as  so  many  wheat  ber- 
ries, and  think  of  it  in  terms  of  flour.  I  used  to  be  a  baker. 
I  always  thought  of  wheat  in  terms  of  lour.  Five  bushels 
of  wheat  to  a  barrel  of  flour.  One  billioi  bushels  of  wheat, 
200,000,000  barrels  of  flour.  Three  huncred  1-pound  loaves 
to  the  barrel.  Sixty  billion  loaves  of  Uread.  That  is  the 
way  this  wheat  crop  appeals  to  me. 

Now.  look  at  the  parallel.  Under  Her')ert  Hoover  we  had 
the  so-called  Farm  Board.  They  were  given  authority  to 
go  out  and  buy  and  sell  wheat.  They  finally  impounded 
245,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  We  are  still  liquidating  that 
Board  and  trying  to  collect  for  wheat  wiich  It  sold  abroad. 
Divide  that  by  5  and  It  indicates  the  number  of  barrels 
of  flour  that  the  Farm  Bureau  controlled  Every  time  a  flour 
salesman  came  into  our  place  of  business  I  said.  For  how 
much  can  I  get  a  barrel  of  flour  or  a  :housai:l  barrels  or 
5.000  barrels  for  90-day  or  120-day  or  180-day  delivery?" 
Do  you  know  what  he  would  say?  He  ^?ould  say,  'You  tell 
me  what  the  Farm  Board  is  going  to  dc  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  flour  will  be  worth  90,  120,  or  180  dsys  from  now." 

The  Secretary  of  Agricvilture  has  auth  )rity  to  suspend  the 
quotas.  This  means  that  while  this  w:ieat  in  the  Wheat 
Belt  farm,  which  Is  translated  in  tenrs  of  flour,  may  be 
stored  on  the  farm  or  in  elevators  it  is  a  t^ireat  and  holds 
things  in  suspense.  The  overhanging  sui  iply  helps  determine 
the  price  wheat  will  bring.  Under  thj  Farm  Board,  the 
Board  had  authority  to  say  when  whea  should  be  released 
for  the  market.  Under  the  pending  bill,  it  is  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  determines  and  suspends  quotas.  There 
is  the  parallel  so  far  as  overhanging  supply  is  concerned. 

You  must  think  of  the  consumer  buck  home  who  eats 
bread.  This  wheat.  If  processed  into  :lour,  would  provide 
about  one  and  one-third  loaves  of  bread  per  day  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  countr^  certainly  not  too 
much.  Put  up  the  price  too  high,  and  what  happens?  They 
will  go  to  macaroni  and  spaghetti  made  out  of  durums  and 
semolinas;  they  will  go  to  potatoes:  th?y  will  go  to  sweet - 
potatoes.  After  a  while  your  demand  begins  to  recede,  and 
then  your  price  begins  to  go  down.  The  overhanging  supply 
Is  therefore  a  potent  factor  in  deteri  lining  the  price  of 
wheat,  whether  it  is  stored  in  John  .ones'  barn  or  in  a 
Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  or  Kansas  Citji  elevator.  That  is 
what  Is  going  to  determine  ultimately  'what  price  the  wheat 
is  going  to  bring,  and  it  is  only  proper  that  the  Committee 
should  have  this  parallel  recalled  £ls  It  proceeds  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  fiom  New  York  [Mr. 
WaosworthI  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  lot  long  ago  I  would 
have  been  astounded  had  I  been  told  hat  within  my  life- 
time, the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  pass  legisla- 
tion inflicting  a  penalty  upon  the  famer  for  selling  more 
food  than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  he  could  sell. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentl(  man  from  Nebraska 
brings  up  just  one  simple  question:  Is  liOerty  to  be  banished 
In  America?  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  person  conscious 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  cf  the  United  States 
can  contend  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  say  to  John 
Jones  working  his  own  acres  that  he  (annot  plant  certain 
acreage  to  a  certain  crop  as  best  fits  his  judgment,  and  that 
he  caimot  sell  more  than  a  certain  numper  of  bushels  of  his 
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own  produce  from  his  own  land  save 

penalty,  to  he  imposed  in  the  form 

prohibitive  in  amount,  or  a  fine,  or  irjiprisonment,  as  was 

attempted  under  the  Potato  Act. 

Has  Congress  the  power  to  do  a  thinjg  of  this  sort  to  the 
farmer  living  on  his  own  land?  If  so,  hen  it  may  say  to  a 
manufacturer:  "You  shall  not  manufacture  more  than  so 
many  pairs  of  shoes."    It  may  say  to  u  tailoring  establish- 
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raent:  "You  shaU  not  make  mere   than  50  many  suits  of 
clothes." 

If  this  power  is  extensible  to  a  farmer  under  the  Constitu- 
tion—and that  I  deny— but  if  it  is  extensible  to  a  farmer 
with  respect  to  his  wheat,  and  his  corn,  and  his  cotton,  then 
it  is  extensible  to  everj-  c:tizon  of  the  United  States  who 
produces  anything. 

To  my  mind  this  bill  spelli  Hitlerism  in  its  fundamentals, 
for  under  it  you  propose  to  .say  to  me:  "Despite  the  fact 
that  you  are  supposed  to  know  what  you  are  doing  on  your 
own  land,  we  know  better  than  you  do:  and  you  shall  not 
make  your  living  in  the  way  you  want  to  make  it,  you  must 
do  it  in  the  way  prescribed  by  Govemm.ent."  This  is  what 
goes  on  in  Germany.  The  Gennan  farmer  today — and  they 
are  but  a  step  ahead  of  this  bill— the  German  farmer  today 
is  told  what  he  must  plant.  He  mu.st  raise  potatoes  If  the 
Government  tells  him  to,  and  if  he  do»^s  not  raise  his  pota- 
toes effectively  the  Government  displaces  him  and  puts 
another  man  on  hLs  o%ti  land  We  are  marching  in  that 
direction  with  this  kind  of  leert.slation.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  g'^ntleman  will  state  it. 
Is  there  not  an  amendment  pending? 
The  pending  amendment  is  to  strike 
out  the  title.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  to  perfect  the  title.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hoffmin  Paee  50,  line  P  after  the 
word  "commUtet",  Insert  ■not  more  than  one  of  whom  If  said 
committee  numbers  more  th.^n  two  and  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  if  said  coniniutee  nun  liters  more  than  three  and  no  more 
th.\n  three-fifths  of  whom  if  :^a;d  committee  numbers  more  than 
three.  .«hall  be  members  or  supporters  or  vote  the  ticket  of  any 
one  pohtical  party  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  W.adsworth'  scem.s  to  b"-  concerned  with  the 
question  of  whether  this  bill  is  con.stitutional.  The  question 
of  the  constituticnality  of  proposed  Itg.slation  has  not  here- 
tofore prevented  its  passage.  This  Hou.se.  like  the  adminis- 
tration, seems  to  be  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  must  do 
something  whether  the  doing  be  cood  or  ill.  During  the 
past  few  years  Congress  has  pa.'^sed  a  number  of  laws  which 
were  clearly  unconstitutional.  We  have  before  us  others 
which  are  clearly  unconstitutional,  which  take  away  the 
power  of  the  States,  which  give  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  Federal  Departments  arbitrary  authority  over  the  every- 
day lives  of  the  citizens.  We  have  the  legislative  "itch"  and 
nothing  will  cure  it  except  the  pas.sage  of  additional  laws. 
Enactment  of  legislation,  regardl--.<i;  of  its  constitutionality, 
its  workability,  or  its  practicability,  is  the  rule.  We  passed 
the  capital  gains  tax  legislation  and  the  undistributed  prof- 
its tax.  We  enacted  a  law  giving  us  the  processing  tax- 
Millions  were  illegally  collected,  have  never  b^en  refunded 
to  the  taxpayers  and  never  will  be.  Still  the  motto  hangs 
on  the  wall.  "Legislate  regardless  of  the  cnn.^equences."  An- 
other depression,  another  crisis,  some  other  emergency  may 
distract  the  people's  attention  before  they  catch  up  with  us. 

My  amendment  is  simply  an  attempt  to  make  this  bill, 
after  you  do  pass  it,  a  little  less  obnoxious  to  everyone. 

Under  the  welfare  act  in  our  district.  RepubLcans,  in  fact 
aU  who  wanted  to  get  on  welfare,  were  forced  to  sign  blanks 
which  disclosed  how  much,  if  anything,  they  had  contributed 
to  the  Democratic  organization  since  1932. 

This  bill  is  to  be  administered  by  a  committee,  elected  in 
the  district,  but  controlled  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
We  do  net  wish  this  act  to  give  the  .same  oppx>rtunity  to 
purchase  votes  by  a  distribution  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  substantial  cash  payments  or  enlargement  of 
quota.s.  This  amendment  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
possible  to  have  the  act  legally  administered  by  a  non- 
partisan as  distinguished  from  a  political  committee.     The 
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amendment  does  not  require  that  a  Republican  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  law  so 
phrased  that  it  would  be  possible,  say,  for  a  Progressive  or 
someone  who  is  not  a  New  Dealer,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

That  is  why  I  offer  this  amendment.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  Lucas,  from  Illinois,  who  is  giving  me  encourage- 
ment by  his  smile,  he  knows  what  our  country  over  there  is. 
He  was  over  there  with  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  would  make  a  speech  if 
I  yielded  to  him.  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois, 
and  I  know  he  personally  would  not  take  an  unfair  advan- 
tage, that  we  would  like  to  have  someone  on  the  committee 
who  is  not  a  New  Dealer,  if  there  are  to  be  more  than  two. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  provides  for  a  nonpartisan 
committee.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  that?  Bear  in 
mind.  I  am  not  asking  to  have  a  RepubUcan  put  on  there. 
I  would  not  think  of  making  that  sort  of  request  to  anyone 
connected  with  the  administration,  but  just  to  have  on  there 
someone  who  is  not  a  New  Dealer. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    The   gentleman   would  be  in  favor   of 
putting  some  Jeffersonian  Democrats  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes;  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  or  just 
a  plain  Democrat,  but  not  aU  New  Dealers.  New  Dealers, 
I  have  noticed,  exclude  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans. 
They  exclude  everyone  whose  mind  does  not  run  along 
with  the  mind  of  the  administration,  that  Is,  except  when 
the  Supreme  Court  interferes  with  their  political  vote  busing. 
It  would  be  only  fair  where  the  distribution  of  public  funds 
is  involved  and  where  quotas  are  fixed  and  the  question  of 
whether  a  farmer  has  conformed  or  not  is  to  be  determined, 
to  have  those  allotments  made,  those  quotas  fixed,  the  ques- 
tion of  conformity  or  nonconformity  decided  by  a  fair  and 
impartial  committee,  and  that  cannot  be  done  and  that  will 
not  be  done  where  the  law  is  administered  by  those  who  be- 
lieve in  regimentation,  the  control  of  the  private  lives  of 
our  farmers  and  their  farms  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  his  subordinates. 

You  Democrats  who  opposed  the  packing  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  were  threatened  with  pohtical  execution,  you,  if 
any  there  be,  who  have  set  aside  your  own  good  judgment 
at  the  request  of  some  bureaucratic  chief  or  subordinate, 
you  who  day  in  and  day  out.  week  after  week,  month  after 
month  have  followed  without  sign  of  revolt  the  orders,  not 
only  of  the  President  but  those  issued  by  the  various  De- 
partments, and  who  now  find  yourselves  threatened  with 
opposition  in  the  next  campaign  by  the  administration  or 
spokesmen  for  it,  as  some  of  the  Senators  who  opposed  the 
packing  of  the  Court  have  been  threatened,  should  have  the 
situaUon  in  mind  and  for  your  own  self-preservaUon  as  well 
as  for  other  reasons,  you  should  oppose  this  plan  to 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  various  Departments  which  at 
any  moment  may  turn  against  and  destroy  you. 

The  arbitrary  authority  which  you  helped  to  create  in 
these  various  Departments  and  which  some  looked  upon  with 
complacency  when  it  was  used  to  defeat .  Repubhcans  will,  in 
the  next  campaign,  be  used  against  men  who  believe  in  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  who  have  long 
served  that  organization  well  and  faithfully. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to 
address  myself  for  a  few  moments  to  the  regimentation 
features  of  the  bill  and  the  pains  and  penalties  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

This  seems  to  be  the  year  when  we  are  celebrating  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  A  great  many  individual  liberties  are 
guaranteed  in  that  document.  There  is  not  a  man  on  this 
floor  who  does  not  know  that  once  you  begin  the  regimenta- 
tion of  any  group  in  this  country  it  is  going  to  continue,  and 
every  man  here  knows  from  past  experience  that  when  you 
pass  a  bill  with  a  few  regimentation  features  in  it.  by  the 
time  the  bureaucracy  gets  through  with  it,  the  principle  is 
carried  to  the  nth  degree.  Individual  Uberty  is  destroyed. 
You  had  that  experience  under  the  Blue  Eagle.    The  Mem- 


bers who  voted  for  the  N.  R.  A.  never  expected  they  were 
going  to  impose  the  penalties  and  bear  down  upon  the  free 
citizens  of  this  country  as  was  done  under  that  act. 

May  I  illustrate  how  far  these  things  go  when  some 
reigning  power  decides  it  ought  to,  for  the  general  welfare, 
regiment  its  people.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  In  history  that  a 
bill  comparable  to  this  farm  bill  was  passed  and  became 
law  in  Japan.  The  farmers  were  regimented  down  to  the 
finest  detail.  Under  that  law  a  person  who  was  assessed  a 
hundred  pounds  of  rice  was  forbidden  to  build  a  farmhouse 
exceeding  65  feet  long.  A  farmer  assessed  50  pounds  of 
rice  was  held  down  to  a  farmhouse  46  feet  long.  He  could 
not  have  an  alcove  in  that  house  and  the  law  prescribed  that 
he  could  use  only  a  certain  quality  of  tile  on  the  roof. 

The  man  who  had  property  assessed  at  20  pounds  of  rice 
was  restricted  to  a  thatched  roof  and  he  could  not  have 
even  the  comfort  of  a  mat  on  the  floor  of  his  house.  Tliey 
carried  the  detail  down  to  the  point  where  they  regimented 
the  farmers'  wives  under  that  bill  and  prescribed  what  they 
could  wear.  It  even  prescribed  the  type  of  hairpins  she  had 
to  wear.    They  had  to  be  wooden  hairpins. 

In  every  detail  the  farmer  was  regimented.  He  was  regi- 
mented to  the  kind  of  clothes  he  could  wear  and  the  kind  of 
dishes  he  could  use  on  his  table.  What  kind  of  a  set-up  did 
they  have?  Did  they  have  a  coimty  unit?  No;  but  they 
had  almost  the  same  set-up. 

They  simply  organized  the  Japanese  families  into  house- 
holds of  five  or  more:  then  there  was  a  chief  who  was  respon- 
sible to  the  higher  power;  in  other  words,  the  central  au- 
thority. He  was  comparable  to  the  county  agent  that  we 
find  in  the  pending  bill. 

They  impxjsed  very  drastic  jjenalties  in  that  country,  and 
these  penalties  were  all  applied  to  the  farmers.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  not  only  to  stop  freedom  of  speech  among  the 
farmers  but  they  prescribed  by  law  what  the  farmers  could 
not  say  and  prescribed  under  certain  conditions  what  he  must 
say,  even  to  exact  words  and  phrases.  Whether  that  was 
done  to  get  the  right  answer  on  a  referendum  conducted  by 
the  then  secretary  of  agriculture  history  does  not  reveal, 
but  the  fact  remains  all  of  these  drastic  regulations  had  a 
certain  effect  upon  the  national  character  of  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  farmers  are  not  going  to  stand  for  any 
such  regimentation  program.  It  has  been  tried  In  past  his- 
tory. As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wadsworth]  just  stated,  they  are  doing  it  now  in  Germany. 
All  through  history  these  things  have  been  tried,  and  it  has 
always  meant  the  destruction  of  hberty.  1  Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

CLASSIFICATIONS    rOR    WHZAT 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  call 
attention  again  to  one  provision  in  the  bill  if  the  bill  is 
agreed  to  and  becomes  law  as  wnlten.  We  have  section  333. 
which  reads: 

EEGIONAL    OR    MAHKrT    CLA-SSTTICATION 

Sec  333  Tbe  provisions  of  this  part  shall  apply  to  wheat,  but 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  after  due  notice  and  public  hearing 
to  interested  parties  to  treat  as  a  separate  commodity  any  r^- 
elonal  or  market  classification,  type,  or  grade  of  wheat  If  he 
finds  such  treatment  necessary  In  order  adequately  to  effectuate 
the  policy  of  this  act  with  respect  to  BUcJa  regional  or  market 
classification,  type,  or  grade. 

The  importance  of  that  provision,  which  should  go  even 
further  in  my  estimation,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  It  is 
not  hard  spring  wheat  but  the  soft  winter  wheats  that  creat« 
the  surpluses,  if  any.  The  increase  alone  in  the  estimated 
production  of  winter  wheat  for  1937  is  equal  to  one-third  of 
all  the  spring  wheat  produced.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's summary  as  of  November  shows  these  figures: 
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These  figures  show  that  normally, 
thing  over  one- third  ol  winter  wheat 
hard  spring  wheat  is  the  choice  flour 
although  we  have  a  supply  above  normall 
wheat,  spring  wheat  provides  less  thai 
totaJ  supply.    They  ^ow  that  while 
percent  above  the  average  years  from 
wheat  Is  16  percent  below  the  5-year 

If  a  marketing  quota  is  applied  to 
burden  of  the  soft  wheat  surplus  will 
lence  on  the  hard-wheat  producers. 

When  we  have  a  drought,  it  is  the 
suffers.    Look  at  the  figures  for  1936 
was  down  16  percent  from  normal, 
was  down  55  percent.    And  durum  was 

Tlie  wheat  growers  in  the  Dakotas 
be  eliminated  from  the  wheat 
that  separate  classifications  should  alsc 
wheats  according  to  market  and  regionajl 

The  matter  is  of  national  importance 
the  ever-normal  granary,  what   wheat 
granary?     The  surplus  of  soft  wheat 
wheat?    There  never  has  been  an 
spring  wheat,  and  in  the  national 
separate  classification  so  that  the  burdefi 
soft  wheats  would  not  create  a 

As  stated  by  an  editorisil  in  the 


wheat  is  some- 
production.    And 
But  this  year, 
on  the  total  of  all 
one-fourth  of  the 
vinter   wheat   is    10 
928  to  1932,  spring 


average. 

wheat  as  a  whole,  the 
fm  in  multiplied  vio- 


haid 


spring 


feci 


spring  wheat  that 
While  winter  wheat 
wheat  as  a  whole 
(Jown  80  percent. 
that  durum  should 
classification  as  a  whole  and 
be  made  for  other 
trade  customs. 
Under  the  idea  of 
will  be   put   in   the 
or  good   hard  flour 
ovetproduction  of  hard 
interest,  It  should  have  a 
of  a  surplus  in  the 
shortage. 
Parmer: 


despera  te 


Dako;a 


To  provide  the  ever-normal  granary  wlthj  bread  wheat.  Its  pro- 
duction must  not  be  decreased 

Five  classification  have  been  suggested  as  proper  for  allot- 
ment purposes: 

1.  Hard,  red  spring  wheat. 

2.  Durum  wheat. 
3    Hard,  red  winter  wheat. 

4.  Soft,  red  winter  wheat. 

5.  White  wheat. 


classific  at 
obj  ecti 
that 
i(   li 
xpen  sive 


I  am  sure  that  recognition  of  these 
inclusion  of  section  333  in  the  bill 
to  hold  hearings  and  make  separate 
finds  it  necessary  to  effectuate  the 

The  people  in  my  section  would  like 
ment  providing  that  the  Secretary 
classifications  to  treat  the  different 
rate   commodities.     The   amendment 
would  direct  the  Secretary  to  hold  the 
finding.    May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
culture  tf  he  feels  section  333  is  such 
take  notice  of  a  demand  or  of  a  given 
hearings  in  order  to  make  these 

Mr.   JONES.    I  think   so.     The 
direction  in  the  bill  for  him  to  do 
In  many  years  they  will  not  need  It  ani 
will.     There  is  no  use  holding  e 
there  is  need  for  the  hearings.     I  anj 
will  hold  hearings  when  the  need  is 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.    I   believe   there  is 
standing  about  the  purposes  of  this 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
normal  crop  of  wheat,  and  does  not 
production  control.    Provision  is  made 
Without  this  part  of  title  m  we  shall 
servation  plus  loans  on  a  reasonable 
about  to  be  a  price  collapse.    Only  when 
a  billion  bushels  of  wheat  on  hand 
from  that  crop  year,  can  the  quotas 
only  is  less  than  one-third  of  the 
subject  to  such  quotas  do  not  favor  the 

Think  back  over  previous  years  and 
of  a  biUion  bushels  means  in  terms  of 
tad  in  my  section  of  the  country  a 
bushel  for  wheat.    It  would  not  be 
Simply  provide  that  when  conditions 
length  the  farmers.  If  they  wish,  ma:r 
require  a  grower  to  hold  off  the  market 
of  his  production. 
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misunder- 
p^rticular  part.    This 
normal  fiow  of  a 
contain  any  sort   of 
in  title  n  for  loans, 
iimply  have  soil  con- 
basis  when  there  is 
there  are  more  than 
incl^iding  the  production 
effective,  and  then 
who  would  be 
imposition  of  quotas, 
recall  what  a  supply 
prices.    In  1931  we 
of  18  cents  per 
Regimentation  if  you 
r^ach  such  an  absurd 
not  do  more  than 
a  certain  percentage 


Right  in  the  Constitution,  tha^  thry  talk  about,  it  is  stated 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  right  to  regulate  commerce  be- 
tween the  States.  You  talk  about  regimentation!  When 
you  enact  a  high-tariff  system  which  takes  care  of  the  in- 
dustrial wing  of  this  country  and  ihen  want  to  link  with  that 
a  provision  which  will  inevitably  in  the  surplus  years  drive 
us  back  to  20-cent  wheat  you  provide  for  regimentation  of 
a  far  worse  type  than  a  provi.sion  which  will  enable  the 
farmers  to  get  a  fair  price  for  their  products.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  regimented  back  to  the  dark  days  of  1931  and  1932. 
Do  you? 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Chairman,  w.ll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     No.  I  am  sorr^';  I  do  not  have  the  time. 

We  have  here  a  very  mild  provision.  We  have  the  soil-con- 
servation amendment.'^,  which  I  hope  is  sufficient  to  handle 
the  whole  situation,  and  I  believe  it  probably  will  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  1  year  m  10.  However,  when  we  reach 
the  terrible  situation  where  we  have  the  loans,  and  we  have 
the  surplus  supplies,  and  then  a  bumper  wheat  crop  comes 
along,  while  we  are  selling  all  we  can  abroad — and  we  have 
a  provision  for  the  use  of  over  $100,000,000  to  do  this  selling 
abroad,  even  paying  losses  on  such  salf."^ — if  you  vote  to  strike 
out  this  title  and  vote  that  the  farmer  must  shoulder  a 
weight  of  20  or  25  cents  a  bushel,  even  though  two-thirds 
of  them  want  to  impose  quotas,  then,  in  effect,  you  vote  for 
a  kind  of  regimentation  that  absolutely  wrecks  the  whole 
farm  population  of  thLS  country.  If  you  join  with  those  who 
believe  in  the  high-tariff  system  and  are  unwilling  to  go 
along  with  the  philosophy  even  of  the  man  who  first  advo- 
cated the  high-tariff  system,  then  you  vote  for  a  result  which 
in  the  bad  years  will  mean  another  price  collapse,  with  its 
consequent  destruction  of  farm  purchasing  power  and  even- 
tual industrial  collapse. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 
'     The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hoffman]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  'demanded  by 
Mr.  Bacon)  there  were — ayes  42.  noes  87. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PIERCE.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Piep.ce:  Patje  16.  line  1.  after  the 
words  "marketing  quotas',  insert  'ancl  allotment  payments  " 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment  to 
page  16.    We  have  passed  that  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman   is  correct. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  make  the  point  of  order.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  section  has  been  passed;  there- 
fore the  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  further  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Paee   44.   line   3,   strike   out 
insert    In    lieu    thereof    the 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  PiERf-F 
the  words,  "marketing  quotas"  and 
words  "allotment  payments  ' 

Page  50,  strike  out  lines  18  to  25.  Inclusive. 

Pages  51.  52,  53.  rind  54.  .strike  out  entire  pages  and  Insert  In 
Ueu   thereof   the   following   section; 

"Sec.  337.  la)  As  soon  as  practlcible  fcllow'.ng  the  close  of  each 
marketing  year  for  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  make  allotment 
payments  with  re>pcct  to  each  farm  upon  which  the  acreage 
devoted  to  wheat  dunng  such  marketing  year  i.s  not  in  excess  of 
the  applicable  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm:  Provided,  hovc^ver. 
That.  In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
reduced  payments  may  be  made  for  sub.stantial  compliance  with 
such  acreage  allotment.  The  allotm.ent  payments  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  15  cents  per  bush*^l  of  the  normal  production  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for  .such  marketing  year,  but  In  no 
case  sliall  the  rate  of  payment  per  bushel  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  aver.ige  parity  price  exceeds  the  average  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  wheat  l:i  the  United  States  during  such 
marketing  year 

"(b)  The  allotment  payment.^  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
in  such  manner,  as  the  Secretary  determines  wUl  carry  out  the 
p)ollcy   of   this   title. 

"(c)  Such  payments  may  be  made,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  fanner,  in  the  form  nf  wheat,  m  such  amounts  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  equivalent  to  money  payments  at  the  rates 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  the  only  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  Coffee  amendment  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  provides  a  15-cent-per-bushei 
payment  to  the  wheat  farmer? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not  consider  that  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  The  Coffee  amendment  was  to  strike 
out  the  title. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pierce]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Coffee]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Andresin  of  Minnesota)  there  were — ayes  77,  noes  51. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  tellers 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Coftie  of  Nebraska. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the  tellers  reported  that 
there  were — ayes  85,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOmSAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoiixAir  moves  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  Hotiae  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  moves 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  Hoase  with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken  out 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  has  just  now  taken  action  which,  if 
followed  with  reference  to  the  other  commodities,  would 
mean  doing  away  with  marketing  quotas,  and  I  presume  that, 
certainly,  if  the  Members  of  the  House  do  not  want  market- 
ing quotas  on  wheat,  they  do  not  want  marketing  quotas  on 
rice,  corn,  tobaccco,  and  cotton,  because  as  I  gather  the  feel- 
ing here,  there  is  a  stronger  sentiment  against  m.arketing 
quotas  with  respect  to  these  other  commodities  than  there  is 
v.'ith  respect  to  wheat.  So  I  am  assuming  it  will  be  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  to  strike  out  these  marketing 
quotas. 

If  this  be  true  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  bill  that  is  not 
already  provided  for  under  existing  law. 

Bear  in  mind  this  bill  has  three  or  four  different  features. 
In  the  first  place,  we  provide  in  the  first  part  of  the  bill  for 
certain  amendments  to  the  existing  soil  conservation  and 
domestic  allotment  plan,  but  also  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  be  done,  at  least  for  the  1938  crop, 
under  the  amendments  we  propose  in  this  bill  that  caimot 
be  done  under  existing  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  already  submitted  to  the  public  the 
1938  soil-conservation  and  domestic-allotment  plan,  and  they 
tell  the  Committee  that  eA-en  if  we  do  pass  this  bill,  with  the 
soil-conservation  features  as  written  into  the  measure,  and 
with  the  proposed  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Lucas],  which  amendment  is 
now  pending,  and  even  if  \haX  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill,  so  far  as  the  soil-conservation 
program  is  concerned,  that  can  be  done  in  1938  or  will  be 
done  in  1938  that  cannot  be  done  or  will  not  be  done  under 
existing  law. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  am  !»rry  I  caimot  yield  now.    If  I  get 
more  time,  I  shall  be  plea:>ed  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

I  am  offering  this  motion  in  all  seriousness,  and  not  as  a 
pro  forma  motion.  I  submit  that  so  far  as  soil  conservation 
is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  we  need  for  this 
year.  Secondly,  we  come  to  the  loan  provisions.  We  provide 
fw  loans,  but  the  loans  are  not  compulsory,  and  I  submit  to 
you  that  imder  existing  law  the  Surplus  Commodity  Coripora- 
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Uon  can  make  the  loans  as  provided  in  this  bill, 
not  need  the  bill  for  that  purpose. 

What  else  is  there  left  in  the  bill?  Marketlnf  quotas:  and 
you  have  just  taken  action  striking  out  the  marketing  quota 
for  wheat,  and  I  presume  you  will  want  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  reference  to  the  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  this  motion  not  as  one  opposed  to 
a  farm  program.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  farfn  program:  but  I 
submit  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  being  a  member,  has  not  presented  a  bill  that 
meets  the  approval  of  the  membership  of  this  House.  [Ap- 
plause.] If  we  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  here  and  now, 
rather  than  waiting  2  or  3  more  days  to  recommit  the  bill, 
it  seems  to  me  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  then  know 
the  attitude  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  arKl  we  will  go 
back  into  the  committee  and  ^111  work  out  a  bill  on  a  dif- 
ferent theory  and  base  it  upon  a  different  principle.  We  wiU 
take  the  bill  introduced  by  Members  on  your  majority  side — 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  EicherI  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  MassingaleJ — a  bill,  as  I  understand 
it,  based  on  a  different  philosophy.  It  Is  a  bill  based  on 
cost  of  production,  and  it  brings  up  the  parity  price,  too.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  just  made  a  suggestion  to  me,  that  he  ought  to  be  for 
such  a  program,  because  I  do  not  know  of  any  program 
which  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  result  which  the  gentle- 
man advocated  before  the  committee:  and  I  appeal  to  you 
cotton  people  to  let  us  get  together  on  a  program  that  will 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  American  people.  The  American 
people  do  not  desire  this  type  of  program.  Tliey  want  h 
farm  program,  but  they  do  not  want  this  kind  of  program; 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  everything  left  In  the  bill  can 
be  done  under  existing  law,  we  are  not  hurting  anybody  if 
we  knock  this  bill  into  a  cocked  hat  and  send  it  back  to  the 
committee,  and  I  know  our  committee  will  find  a  way  of 
bringing  back  a  bill  here  that  will  do  justice  to  the  American 
farmer.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  amazed  at  some  of  the 
statements  of  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Boileaxj). 
In  the  first  place,  a  vote  by  about  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  is  not  final  by  any  means  on  an  amend- 
ment. [Applause.]  The  gentleman  then  follows  with  the 
statement  that  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  bill.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  other  things  in  the  bill,  even  though 
the  House  should  eliminate  the  wheat  quota.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  provision  for  allotting  acreage  for  soil  con- 
servation purposes  on  the  tilled  acreage  basis,  which  prac- 
tically all  the  farmers  in  every  section  of  the  country  want. 
That  would  go  out.  and  you  see  again  what  a  jam  we  get  in 
sometimes  when  we  follow  the  wishes  of  a  gentleman,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Boileau).  fine  fellow 
though  he  is,  who  wants  to  wreck  the  bill,  because  he  wants 
a  particular  thing.  They  have  tried  to  correlate  people  who 
want  a  half  dozen  different  types  of  bills.  What  he  wants 
is  the  price-fixing  bill.  Somebody  else  wants  the  domestic- 
allotment  plan,  and  so  on,  but  there  are  other  things  in  this 
bill.  In  the  second  place,  we  provide  the  domestic -allotment 
plan  may  be  used.  We  also  provide  for  the  Secretary  to 
make  applications  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  fight  them  through  for  adjustments  in  the  discrimina- 
tion against  agriculture  in  freight  rates.  Certainly  that 
should  stay  in  the  bill.  We  provide  for  a  fund  of  $125,000,000 
for  widening  the  distribution  of  farm  commodities  and  their 
products  at  home  and  abroad,  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  this  fund.  I  think  that  is 
the  most  important  provision  in  the  bill.     (Applause.! 

I  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  selling  all  of  the  farm 
products  and  their  commodities,  both  here  and  abroad,  that 
can  \x  sold  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price.  This  bill  is 
riven  through,  if  you  will  turn  over  to  the  latter  part  of  it, 
with  provisions  that  stimulate  an  effort  to  broaden  and  widen 
the  distribution  of  farm  commodities,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
tremendously  important  provision.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
surely,  surely,  this  Congress  that  can  remember  the  days  of 
1931  and  1932,  when  the  destruction  of  the  purchasing  power 
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of  farmers  brought  down  the  business  o 
the  smokestacks  of  industry  rusting  in 
•stray  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsii 
men.  simply  because  you  happen  to  be 
vote  to  destroy  any  farm  bill?     The  bil 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  can  never  pasi 
time.    The  time  may  come  when  it  can, 
about  regimentation,  when  you  fix  the  p^ice 
body  in  jail  or  fine  them  for  selling  at  a 
price,  then  you  will  have  to  have  a  tariff 
and  you  will  have  to  have  a  12-cent  tari^ 
over,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  to  the 
stroyed  the  export  business  of  this  coun 
to  do  that?    I  do  not  believe  you  will 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
has  expired.    All  time  has  expired.    Th( 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
mittee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
with    the    recommendation    that    the 
stricken  out. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
Mr.  BoiLKAXT.  there  were — ayes  44.  noes 
So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  clerk  will  rea^ 
Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
that  part  4  be  read  by  title,  and  be 
RscoRD.  and  be  subject  to  amendment 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
unanimous  consent  that  part  4  be  rea( 
that  amendments  be  offered  to  any 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
the  right  to  object.  Is  it  the  purpo.se 
have  amendments  offered  this  aftemoo^ 

Mr.  JONES.    I   hope   at   least   to 
amendments  offered,  but  may  not  vote 
may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  entire 
get  the  perfecting  amendments  disposed 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title. 
Part  rv  is  as  follows: 

PAJtT   rv MAMtrnWG    QUOTAS-|-COTTOIf 


America  and  left 
idlejiess,  will  not  be  led 
Are  you  gentle- 
a  whim,  going  to 
suggested  by  the 
this  House  at  this 
but  when  you  talk 
and  put  every - 
e  below  the  fixed 
as  high  as  Haman, 
on  cotton  and  go 
p^losophy  that  de- 
,ry.    Are  you  going 
\pplause.l 
geiitleman  from  Texas 
question  is  on  the 
that  the  Com- 
back  to  the  House 
( nacting    clause    be 


division,  demanded  by 
142. 


inserted 


to  save  time  I  ask 

in  full  in  the 

it  any  point. 

from    Texas    asks 

only  by  title,  and 

of  the  title.     Is 
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Sic.  351.  Exceflsive  surpliises  and  violent 
of  cotton  on  the  Nation-wide  market  are 
era]  welfare  of  the  Nation.     Excessive   surp! 
deatroy  the  Income  of  cotton  farmers,  their 
Indiistrlal  products,  and  the  value  of  the  a 
porting  the  national  credit  structure.     VloJe 
plies  result  in  excesBive  prlcea  to  consumeijs 
by  farmers. 

In  the  absence  of  effective  legislation, 
accumulate  and  violent  fluctuation  of  sup^ll 

The  general  welfare  requires  that  such 
fluctuations  be  minimized:   that  supplies 
meet   domestic    consumption    and    export 
<tf  drought,  flood,  and  other  adverse 
of  plenty,  be  maintained;  and  that  the  soil 
he  not  wasted  in  the  production  of  excessiv^s 

The  conditions  affecting  the  production 
ton  are  such  that,  without  the  exercise  of 
liMUviduaUy  or  in  cooperation,  cannot 
currence  of  such  surpluses  and  fluctuatioi^w. 
cocnes  In  a  fair  balance  with  the  incomes  of 
farmen.  maintain  normal  carry-overs  of 
orderly  marketing  thereof. 

The  marketing  of  abnormally  excessive 
riaily  affects  the  volume  thereof  in 
merce,  disrupts  the  orderly  marketing  of 
the  price*  for  cotton  with  consequent  Injifar 
of  such  coaimerce.  causes  disparity  betwee  i 
modlty  and  industrial  products  in  interstate 
with  consequent  diminution  of  the  volum« 
industrial    products,    and    otherwise    acutel' 
burdens,  and  obstructs  Interstate  and  forelgp 
tinuously  operative  provisions  of  this  part 
to  twinimi»w»  recuPTlng  8\irpluses  and 
of  cotton,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
pllss  and  further  the  orderly  marketing  of 
a  fair  balance  between  the  Incomes  of 
of  individuals  other  than  farmera.    The 
tli«  regulation  of  marketings  by  produc 
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Chairman.  I  reserve 
to  discuss  that  and 
n? 
Y  ave  the  perfecting 
on  any  motion  that 
title.  I  hope  to 
of  this  afternoon. 


f  actuations  of  supplies 

dftrimental  to  the  gen- 

uses  of  such   supplies 

purchasing  power  for 

a^grlcultural  assets  sup- 

ntly  fluctuating  sup- 

and  loss  of  markets 


cot  ton. 


uses  of  cotton  will 
es  will   occur. 

Ing  surpluses  and 

cotton  adequate    to 

1  eqiilrements    in    years 

as  well  as  in  years 

;  esources  of  the  Nation 

supplies, 
md  marketing  of  cot- 
federal  powers,  farmers, 
prevent  the  re- 
maintain   their   In- 
Indlvlduals  other  than 
or  provide  for  the 


supplies  of  cotton  mate- 
and  foreign   com- 
(Jotton  therein,  reduces 
to  and  destruction 
prices  of  such  com- 
and  foreign  conunerce 
of  such  commerce  in 
and    directly    affects, 
ccanmerce.    The  con- 
are  necessary  In  order 
fluctT^atlons  In  the  supplies 
adequate  reserve  sup- 
ct3tton:  and  to  maintain 
and  the  incomes 
of  this  part  for 
of   cotton,   whenever 
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abnormally  excessive  supphes  thereof  exist,  are  necessary  In  order 
to  maintain  an  orderly  now  of  cotton  in  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce under  such  conditions. 

DEFINITION'S 

Sec.  352   For  the  purpcse.s  of  ^hi.s  part —  ^    ».    . 

(a)  "Cotron"  does  not  include  coaon  the  staple  of  which  Is 
one  and  on --half  Inches  or  more  m  length. 

(b)  "Marketing  year"  shull  be  th.^  period  from  Au^;ust  1  of  one 
year  to  Jul.-  31  of  the  .succeechni;  ye.ir 

(c)  "TotJ.l  supply"  of  cotton  for  any  market mt:  year  shall  be 
the  carry-over  at  the  begmning  of  such  marketing  vear  plus  the 
estimated  Droduction  tiiereof  in  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  m  which  such  marketing  year  begins. 

(di  "Carrv-cver"  of  cotton  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
quantitv  nereof  produced  in  the  United  States  and  on  hand 
either  wlt^m  or  »--.thout  the  United  .States  at  the  beginninz  of 
such  marketing  year,  not  including  any  of  the  production  thereof 
In  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  then  current. 

(e)  "Normal  year's  domestic  ronsijmption"  of  cotton  shill  be 
the  yearly  average  qunr.titv  of  cotton  consum.-^rl  in  the  United 
States  during  the  10  marketing  years  immfuiately  preceding  the 
marketing  vear  m  which  such  consuniption  is  determined,  ad- 
justed  for  current  trends   m   such  consiimption. 

(f )  "Normal  year's  exports"  of  cotton  shall  be  the  yearly  average 
quantitv  cf  roiton  produced  In  the  United  States  and  e.xported 
therefrom  during  the  10  marketing  years  Immediately  pre<:eding 
the  marketing  year  m  which  surh  experts  are  determined,  ad- 
justed for  current  trends  m  su^h  expor's, 

(gi  "Normal  supply"  of  cotton  shall  be  a  normal  year's  do- 
mestic coiisumptlon  and  exports,  plu.s  40  percent  of  a  normal 
years  domestic  consumption  and  exports  as  an  allowance  for  a 
normal  carry-over. 

(h)  "National  average  yield"  of  cotton  shall  be  the  national 
average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  during  the  5  calendar  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  .such  national 
average  yield  is  used  in  any  computation  authort.-'.ed  in  this  part, 
adjusted' lor  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  In  yie'ds. 

Ml    "Normal  yield"  of  cotton  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  average 
yield    per    acre    thereof    during    the    .5    calendar    years    immediately 
!    preceding  the  calendar  year   m   which   such   nornial   yield   is   u.sod 
m  anv  ccm.putatlon  authorized   under  this  part    adjusted   for  ab- 
normal weather  conditions  and  trend  m  yields      If  for  anv  reason 
there  is  no  actual  yield,  or  the  data  therefor  are  not  available,  foi 
:    snv  year,  then  an  appraised  vield  for  such  year,  determined  In  ac- 
I    cordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  u.^ed      If.  on 
I    account    -f   drought,    flood,    inject    pests,    or    other   uncontro'lable 
natural   Ciuse,   the   production   in   any  year  of  snch   5-year   prrtotl 
is    less   than    75   per    centum    of    the    average    (computed    without 
regard  to  such  year),  such  year  shall  be  eliminated  In  calculating^ 
the  normial  vield  per  pore. 

ij)  "N'rrria!  prcKluctinn"  of  anv  number  of  acies  of  cotton  en 
a  farm  means  the  norm.al  yield  for  the  farm  times  such  number 
of  acres. 

(k)  "Actual  production"  of  any  number  of  acres  of  cotton  on  a 
farm  means  the  actual  average  yield  for  the  farm  times  such 
number   3f  acres. 

Ill  "Marketed"  shall  be  the  disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchange, 
or  gift,  cr  to  be  so  d:.-posed  of;  and  the  term  "for  market"  mer.ns 
for  disposition  in  anv  such  manner 

(m)  "Tilled  acreage"  shall  be  farm  land  which  Is  tilled  annually 
or  in  a  regular  rotation. 

ANNOtrNCEMFNTS    OF    ST-ppLTES    AVD    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec,  3:'3  Not  later  than  November  15  in  each  calendar  v^ar  the 
Secretary'  shall  ascertain  and  annaunce  the  total  .supply  and  the 
normal  supply  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  commencing 
August  1  of  such  calendar  year  and  shall  al.=«  ascertain  and  an- 
nounce the  national  acreage  allotm.en:  for  the  next  succeeding 
calendar  year. 

NATIONAL    ACnEAGE    AILOTMErrT 

Sec.  354.  The  national  acreage  all-^tmetit  of  cotton  for  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  that  acreage  whicli  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will,  on  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  for  c^jtton, 
produce  m  amount  thereof  adequate,  together  with  the  estimated 
carry-over  from  the  marketing  year  ending  In  such  calendar  year, 
to  make  available  a  supply  for  the  marketing  year  commencing  in 
such  calendar  year  equal  to  the  normal  supply  The  national 
acreage  allotment  for  any  year  shall  not  be  less  than  60  percent  of 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  cotton  during  the  10-year  period 
ended  December  31,  1932 

APPOKTIONMENT    OF    NATIONAL    ACREAGE    ALLOTMENT 

S»c.  355.  (a)  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  for  each 
year  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
cotton  during  the  5  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  national  Kcreage  allotment  is  deter- 
mined (plus,  in  applicable  yfars,  the  acreage  diverted  under 
previous  agricultural  conservation  and  adjustment  programs)  with 
adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  uends  in 
acreage  during  the  applicable  period 

(b)  Ninety-flve  percent  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
apportioned  annually  by  the  Secretary  to  the  counties  and  other 
administrative  areas  in  the  State,  The  allotment  to  any  county 
or  other  local  administrative  area  shall  be  apportioned  annually 
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by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committee,  among  the  farms 
within  such  county  or  area,  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  at 
lea.^t  once  dtirlng  the  5  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  allotment  is  made,  so  that  the  allotment  of  each  farm 
shall  be  a  prescribed  percertage  of  the  average  (during  such 
6-year  period)  of  the  tilled  ucre.s  of  the  farm,  which  percentage 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  farn^  in  the  county  or  area.  The  allot- 
ment to  any  farm  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  during  at 
least  one  of  such  years  shall  b?  that  proportion  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  which  would  otherwise  be  made  which  the  number  of 
such  years  bears  to  five. 

(c)  Two  and  one-half  percent  of  the  State  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  apportioned  to  farm5  in  such  State  which  were  not  used 
for  cotton  production  during  any  of  the  5  calendar  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  yeai  for  which  the  allotment  is  made, 
on  the  basis  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton;  crop-rotiit:on  practices;  and  the  soil  and  other 
ph\-sical  facilities  affecting  the  production  of  cotton. 

td)  Two  and  one-half  percent  of  the  State  acreage  allotment 
(plus  any  amount  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  not  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  subsection  (c))  shall  be  apportioned  in 
such  State  to  owners,  cash  tenants,  and  fixed  or  standing  rent 
tenants,  operating  farms  to  ■'vhich  an  allotment  of  not  exceeding 
15  acres  has  been  made  under  the  apportionment  of  the  allot- 
ment to  the  county  or  administrative  area.  Such  additional 
allotment  shall  be  made  upon  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems 
fair  and  equitable. 

(e)  In  determining  allotments  under  subsections  (b).  (c).  and 
(d),  the  Secretary  shall  also  take  into  consideration  the  acreage 
on  the  farm  devoted  dvu-ing  such  5-year  period  to  the  production 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  soil -depleting  conunodities: 
Tobacco,  wheat,  field  corn,  ard  rice. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  ether  provision  of  this  section.  If.  for 
any  reason  other  than  flood  or  drought,  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm  during  any  calendar  year  is  less  than  80 
percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  for  such  year, 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  be  25  percent  in  excess  of  such 
planted  acreage. 

MAaK-ETING    QUOTAS 

Sec  356.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 
supply  of  cotton,  as  of  Auguf;t  1  of  any  year,  exceeds  by  more  than 
15  percent  the  normal  supply  thereof  for  the  marketing  year 
commencing  on  that  date,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  such  fact 
not  later  than  November  15  of  such  year,  and  marketing  quotas 
shall  be  in  effect  during  the  marketing  year  beginning  on  August 
1  of  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year  with  respect  to  the  crop  of 
cotton  grown  in  such  calendar  year.  Cotton  produced  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  quotas  in  effect  for  such  maiketlng  year,  notwith- 
standing that  it  may  be  maiketed  prior  to  August  1. 

AMOCTNT  or  TkRM   MEEKETING  QUOTAS 

Sfc  3.57  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  farm  shall  be  an 
amount  of  cotton  equal  to  the  normal  production  or  the  actual 
production,  whichever  is  th"  greater,  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  farm.  The  penaUies  provided  for  in  section  360  shall  not 
apply  to  the  production  of  any'producer  on  whose  farm  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed  tlie  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
such  farm. 

IlEEERENDtTM 

Set.  3.58.  Not  later  than  December  15  of  nny  calendar  year  In 
■which  an  announcement  of  'arm  marketing  quotas  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  part  has  jeen  made  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  ref''rendum  of  all  farmers  who  will  be  subject  to  such  quotas  to 
determine  whether  they  favor  or  oppose  such  quotas  If  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose  such 
quotas,  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  end  of  such  calendar  year, 
announce  the  result  of  the  referendum,  and  upon  such  announce- 
ment the  quotas  shall  become  ineffective. 

ADJUSTMENT  0.=-  FARM   MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec  359  (a)  If,  prior  to  July  1  in  any  calendar  year,  the  Secretary 
has  reason  to  believe  that  :he  farm  marketing  quotas  announced 
vrith  respect  to  the  crop  to  be  produced  in  such  calendar  year  will 
prevent  a  suiDply  of  cotton  equal  to  the  normal  supply  from  being 
available  for  "marketing  dui.ng  the  marketing  year  commencing  in 
6U"h  calendar  vear,  he  shall  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  with 
respect  thereto",  in  the  coune  of  which  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  shall  be  given  Ui  interested  persons.  If,  upon  the  basis 
cf  such  Invcctiraticn.  the  S<.  cretarv  finds  the  existence  of  such  fact, 
he  shall  announce  the  tarn.'  forthwith  and  shall  specify  such  in- 
cret>se  m.  or  termination  cf.  existing  quotas  as  he  finds  on  the 
basis  of  such  investigation  is  necessary  to  make  available  for  mar- 
keting during  such  marketing  year  a  supply  of  cotton  equal  to  the 
normal  supply. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  has  leason  to  believe  that,  because  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  or  becaiisi'  of  a  material  Increase  in  export  de- 
mand any  national  marke^  ng  quota  for  cotton  should  be  termi- 
nated, he'  shall  cause  an  irimediate  Investigation  to  be  made  to 
determine  whether  the  termination  of  such  quota  is  necessary  in 
order  to  efTcctuate  the  declared  policy  of  this  act  or  to  meet  an  in- 
creased demand  arising  from  such  export  demand  or  such  emer- 
gency. If,  upon  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  termination  Is  necessary,  he  shall  Immediately  announce 
Buch  finding,  »^nri  thereupon  such  quota  shall  terminate. 


PENALTIES 

S3C.  360  (a)  Any  person  who  markets  cotton  from  a  farm  In 
excess  of  the  farm-marketing  quotr.  and  any  jjerson  who  knowingly 
acquires  cotton  so  marketed  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  2  cents 
per  pound  of  the  excess  so  marketed,  but  not  more  than  one  p>enalty 
shall  be  collectced  with  respect  to  the  same  cotton. 

(bl  The  penalties  provided  for  in  subsection  (ai  of  this  section 
shall  be  collected  and  paid  in  such  manner,  at  tuch  lime,  and 
under  such  conditions  (either  by  reqtilrlng  returns  to  be  made  and 
filed,  or  by  stamps,  coupons,  tickets  books,  tags,  or  other  reason- 
able devices  or  methods  necessary  or  helpful  In  securing  a  com- 
plete and  proper  collection  and  payment  of  such  penalties  or  in 
properly  identifying  maiketings  which  are  free  from  penalties)  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe  The  penalties  pro- 
vided for  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  collected 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  covered  Uito  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  herelDy  authorized  to  examine  such  books 
papers,  records,  accounts,  correspondence,  contracts,  document.^, 
and  memoranda,  the  examination  of  which  he  ha«  reason  to  believe 
is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
which  are  within  the  control  of  producers,  warehousemen,  girmera. 
common  carriers,  and  pe^^ons  engaged  In  the  btisiness  of  pur- 
chasing cotton  from  farmers. 

(d)  All  information  reported  to  or  acqxilred  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  secticn  shall  be  kept  confidential  by  the  De- 
partment, except  that  such  information  as  the  S<?cretary  deems 
relevant  may  be  di.sclosed  in  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing 
Involving  the  administration  of  this  part. 

PUBLICATION   AND  EEVTEW   OP  QUCJTAa 

Sec.  361.  The  farm  marketing  quotas  for  cotton  established  for 
farms  In  a  county  or  other  local  administrative  area  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  ln.spectlon  and  may  be  reviewed  in  the  manner 
provided  in  part  VI  of  this  title. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones:  Page  68,  line  10, 

strike  out  the  word  "five"  and   insert  the  word  "ten." 

Page  58.  line  19.  strike  out    'five-year"  and  insert  "ten -year  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  '  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  the  following  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Commiitee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones;  Page  58,  line  18, 
before  the  word  "or"  Insert  "plant  disease." 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  63,  line  10.  after  the  word  "rcferendiun"  Insert  a  comma 
and  the  word  "by  secret   ballot   " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee   amendment  offered   by   Mr,   Jones:   Page   63,   line   5. 

after  the  period,  insert:  "The  penalties  provided  for  in  section 
360  shall  not  apply  to  the  production  of  any  producer  If  the  pro- 
duction on  his  farm  does  not  exceed  1.5CKD  pounds  of  hut  c.iton  " 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  amendment  in 
which  a  great  many  Members  are  interested,  who  come  from 
the  cotton  States.  It  is  in  accord  with  an  amendment  here- 
tofore presented  in  the  Bankliead  Act  by  Mr.  Doxzy.  A 
number  of  Members  have  expressed  an  interest  in  an  exemp- 
tion, and  this  amendment  is  unanimously  reported  from  the 
committee. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Would  the  gentleman  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment to  make  that  2.000  pounds?  That  is  only  four  bales. 
The  trouble  we  had  with  the  old  Bankhead  bill  in  the  begin- 
ning was  that  you  cut  the  quota  of  the  smaU  farmer  down 
to  where  he  could  not  make  enough  money  to  pay  his  taxes. 
I  think  the  gentleman  ought  to  agree  to  make  this  four 
bales  instead  of  three. 
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Mr.  JONES.     When  you  consider  the 
croppers,  there  are  2,300.000  cotton 
put  this  exemption  at  three  bales,  I 
you  can  go  and  have  any  program. 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Suppose  you  made  It 
-^         still  make  all  these  individual  farmers- 
who  do  the  actual  work— raise  less  than 
you  make  this  three  bales,  evidently 
will  raise  a  great  deal  more  than  that, 
men  who  own  small  farms  and  who 
farms  and  who  have  interest  and  taxes 
with  three  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  JONES.    May  I  suggest  that  If 
stroy  the  program,  you  will  find  those  who 
bales  much  worse  off,  because  you  will  ' 
If  you  do  not  have  some  sort  of  program 
mittee  has  been  quite  reasonable  in 
of  lint  cotton  as  an  exemption.    I  hope 
not  press  that  matter. 
Mr.  PULMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PULMER.    In  addition  to  that,  w< 
percent  of  the  total  State  allotment  to 
age  to  any  farmer  whose  acreage  does 
Mr.  RANKIN.    But  the  trouble  is  if 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill  when 
House,  then  you  would  leave  this  cotton 
and  the  poor  hill  counties,  where  the 
their  own  work,  would  have  their  county 
the  result  would  be  that  these  small 
their  individual  quotas  cut  down  to 
raise  enough  cotton  to  meet  their 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
[Mr.  JoNis]  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to   offer   an   amendment   to   strike   out 
"2,000."    I  desire  to  address  mjrself  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Does  the  gentlem4n 
ment  now? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Yes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment   offered   by  Mr.  Rankin  to 
ment:  In  the  last  line,  strike  out  "1.500"  an(. 
•^.000." 

Mr.   RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,   this 
offered  simply  means  raising  the  quota 
from  three  bales  of  cotton  to  four  bales, 
fer  to  see  it  raised  to  five  bales,  but  I  knfcw 
of  the  House  that  you  would  not  be  willing 

In  offering  this  amendment,  I  am  not 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  I  know  that  co 
best  it  could,  but  I  have  seen  the  effects 
bill,  when  they  cut  the  acreage  of  the 
hill  counties  to  the  very  minimum. 

They  are  the  men  who  have  always 
farmer  has  always  grown  his  own  com. 
He  has  tried  to  raise  his  own  hay.  his 
his  potatoes  and  other  things  on  which 
He  Is  the  man  who  ought  not  be  disturbjed 
the  man  who  is  overproducing  cotton, 
large  plantations,  where  they  do  not 
cotton.    Under  the  old  Bankhead  bill 
those  small  white  fanners,  down  to 
could  not  raise  enough  cotton  to  pay 
them  came  to  me  with  tears  in  their 
they  could  not  raise  enough  cotton  to 
land  and  the  Interest  on  their  debts 
their  farms,  while  the  large  planters  prollted 

Mr.  MAHON  ot  Texas.    Mr.  Chairmai 
yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.    I  would 
Tfexms  cotton  prodtKcr  produces  at  leas . 
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geptleman  from  Texas 

ill  opposition.    I  wish 
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'hat  amendment, 
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committee   amend - 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof 


amendment  I  have 
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the  average  Would  not  the  gentleman's  amendment  tend  to 
give  the  allotment  all  to  the  small  farmers,  and  there  would 
not  be  anything  left? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  No:  it  would  not.  Btit  it  would  give  the 
small  white  farmer  a  chance  to  live.  This  Government  has 
asked  these  small  white  farmers  to  div-rsify,  and  now  you 
propose  to  punish  them  for  it.  Tliere  are  other  sections  of 
the  country  where  they  make  25  bales  to  the  mule  or  the 
family,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  make  anything  else.  Those 
people  should  not  have  a  right  to  raise  all  the  cotton,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  small  white  farmers  who  do  diversify. 

I  submit  that  the  man  who  owns  his  land,  who  lives  on  it. 
ia  worth  more  to  this  country,  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
does  try  to  own  his  home  and  rear  his  family  and  pay  taxes 
and  maintain  the  community,  than  is  the  Negro  tenant  or 
the  Mexican  tenant,  who  does  not  try  to  own  anything  and 
who  raises  nothing  but  cotton. 

I  go  further  than  that.  This  small  white  farmer,  who 
raises  a  few  bales  of  cotton  each  year,  and  who  raises  his 
own  corn,  his  own  hay,  his  own  hogs,  chickens,  cows,  pota- 
toes, peas,  and  other  diversified  crops,  and  who  pays  his 
taxes  and  helps  to  maintain  the  community,  is  worth  more 
to  that  community  than  the  large  absentee  landlord  who 
cxDntrols  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land,  works  it  with  Negro 
or  Mexican  tenants,  and  raises  nothing  but  cotton.  They  are 
the  ones  who  drew  these  large  payments  of  $50,000  to  $100.- 

000  a  year  under  the  old  Bankhead  bill  while  the  small  white 
farmer  had  his  production  reduced  to  where  he  could  not 
survive. 

He  is  the  man  who  was  penalized,  and  he  is  the  man  whose 
battles  I  am  fightmg  when  I  a.=^k  you  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment to  permit  him  to  raise  at  least  four  bales  of  cotton  and 
not  cut  him  down  to  where  he  cannot  live  and  give  it  to  the 
man  with  the  lairge  plantation  that  is  never  operated  except 
by  tenants,  where  they  grow  practically  no  corn,  where  they 
grow  nothing  on  which  to  live,  where  they  never  have  diversi- 
fied, and  probably  never  will.  If  we  are  going  to  do  justice 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country  let  us  protect  those  little 
fellows  who  have  been  diversifying  all  the  time,  doing  what 
this  Government  has  asked  them  to  do.  Let  us  not  penalize 
them  by  cutting  their  quotas  so  low  that  they  cannot  make  a 
^ivmg. 

1  Mr.    CRAWFORD.    Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentlemnn 
yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  When  the  gentleman  refers  to  2,000 
pounds,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department 
would  that  mean  2.000  pounds,  net  or  would  they  shave  it 
down? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  No;  that  would  not  be  shaved  down;  that 
is  2,000  pounds  of  lint  cotton. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Was  it  not  shaved  down  under  the 
Banlchead  Act? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Yes;  but  we  did  not  have  this  provision  in 
the  Bankhead  Act.  We  ought  to  have  a  provusion  in  this 
bill  ginng  the  small  farmer  the  right  to  raise  at  least  2,000 
pounds  of  lint  cotton.  That  is  on  four  bales.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  adopt  this  amendment  and  pro- 
tect the  little  fellow  who  has  been  stuiggling  all  these  years 
against  all  kinds  of  adver.^ity  trying  to  protect  himself.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  increased  to  five  bales,  but  I  fear  the 
House  would  not  go  with  me.  I  am  having  sn  much  trouble 
with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  if  we  grant  an  exemption  of  2,000  pounds,  re- 
membering that  there  are  2.300.000  farmers  in  the  country, 
that  it  will  wreck  the  program? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     No;  it  will  not  wreck  the  program. 

They  need  that  much  in  order  to  live.  We  know  all  of 
them  will  not  raise  that  amount,  but  some  have  to  raise  that 
much.  Even  if  they  did,  that  would  only  be  9,200,000  bales. 
Now,  do  you  want  to  take  it  away  from  the  little  fellow 
and  give  it  to  the  big  planters  with  their  tenants  who  never 
raised  anything  but  cotton? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.    We  have  given  them  an  exemption. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Yes;  he  has  been  given  an  exemption  of 
three  bales  by  the  committee,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  my  coUeajrue  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  DoxdyI, 
for  which  I  know  the  small  farmers  of  my  State  will  be 
gratefuL 

But  I  think  we  ought  X)  go  further  and  give  them  an 
exemption  of  four  or  five  bales  apiece  if  we  are  going  to 
pass  legislation  of  this  kind. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  committee  on  the  provision 
in  the  bill  basing  the  acreage  allotted  to  cotton  on  the 
amount  of  land  in  cultivation.  That  will  at  least  insure 
the  small  farmer  against  discrimination  as  between  him  and 
his  neighbors. 

I  wish  that  a  plan  could  have  been  worked  out  to  more 
equitably  distribute  the  allotment  as  between  counties  in  the 
same  State  so  the  large,  black  counties  could  not  claim  the 
lion's  share  over  the  small,  white  counties  in  the  hill  section. 

I  hope  when  we  go  back  into  the  House  for  final  passage 

of  this  measure  we  can  vote  out  the  Boileau  amendment. 

which  reads  as  follows: 

And  (except  for  lands  wh  ch  the  Secretary  determines  should 
not  be  utilized  for  the  harvesting  of  crops  but  should  be  perma- 
nentlv  used  for  grazing  purp>05es  only)  shall  be  further  conditioned 
upon  the  utilization  of  the  liind.  with  respect  to  which  such  pay- 
ment Is  made,  so  that  soD-buUding  and  soU-conserving  crops 
planted  or  produced  on  lanes  norn-;al]y  used  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  or  field  corn  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  conser\'ing  the  fertility  of  the  so'.l,  or  for 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  to  be  consumed  on 
the  furm,  and  not  lor  market.  As  used  in  this  subsection  the 
term  "for  market"  means  for  dispo^>itlon  by  sale,  barter,  exchange. 
or  gift,  or  by  feeding  (In  any  form)  to  poultry  or  livestock  which, 
or  the  products  of  which,  are  to  be  sold,  bartered,  exchanged,  or 
given  away;  and  such  terms  (ihall  not  include  consumption  on  the 
farm.  An  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  deemed  consumed  on 
the  farm  if  conFumed  bv  the  farmer's  family,  employees,  or  house- 
hold, or  hv  his  work  stock;  or  If  fed  to  poultry  or  livestock  on 
his  farm  and  such  poultry  or  livestock,  or  the  products  thereof, 
are  to  be  consumed  by  his  family,  employees,  or  household. 

E^'el-yone  knows  that  ariendment  is  directed  at  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  South  and  West.  Why  should  we  penalize 
our  farmers  for  diversifying — doing  the  very  thing  they  have 
been  urged  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  do  for  the 
last  40  years?  Why  try  to  wreck  our  small  dairy  farmers 
with  an  amendment  of  ttJs  kind? 

I  believe  I  represent  more  small  dairy  farmers  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  House  from  a  Southern  State.  The 
farm.ers  of  my  di.'^trict  are  selling  more  than  1.000.000  pounds 
of  milk  a  day.  The  district  produces  the  best  milk,  tlie  best 
buUer.  and  the  finest  cheese  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Our 
cattle  are  free  from  tuberculcjis,  tht^y  have  no  anthrax. 
Bang's  disease,  contagious  abortion,  or  other  maladies  that 
are  trammitted  to  humar  l)eings  through  the  use  of  milk  or 
milk  products.  Our  soil  is  .sufficiently  saturated  with  iodine 
to  prevent  people  who  eat  these  dairy  products  from  con- 
tracting the  horrible  disease  of  goiter,  so  prevalent  in  the 
State  of  the  author  of  this  vicious  amendment. 

If  it  is  not  eliminated  from  the  bill,  either  here  or  in  the 
Senate,  or  in  conference,  and  this  measure  finally  t>ccomos 
law,  there  are  methods  by  which  our  farmers  can  avoid  its 
unjust  penalties.  There  is  u.sually  a  legitimate  way  to  avoid 
the  evil  effects  of  a  dishonest  law  or  the  penalties  of  an 
\injust  regulation. 

The  vicious  attitude  toward  the  South  that  is  constantly 
manifested  by  some  Members  of  this  body  may  be  written 
into  law  or  inserted  by  amendments  of  this  kind,  but  they 
can  never  be  enforced.  Our  farmers  are  not  slaves.  They 
do  not  have  to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

There  are  ways  in  which  our  farmers  can  escape  the 
penalties  of  this  vicious  amendment,  and  if  it  remains  in  the 
bill  I  shall  take  dehght  in  informing  the  farmers  in  my 
district  how  to  do  it. 

I  demand  justice,  and.  not  injustice,  for  the  farmers  I 
represent.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments  to  this 
amendment  close  in  3  minutes. 


Mr.  TARVER.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JONES.     Yes. 

Mr,  TARVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  amendment,  and 
should  like  5  minutes  in  which  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  will  let  the  gentleman  present  it.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  modify  my  request  to  make  the  time  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  him  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  object  with  the 
understanding  that  I  may  have  5  minutes  within  which  to 
discuss  the  amendment  I  propose  to  offer.  Otherwise  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  not  in  position  to  give 
the  gentleman  any   assurance  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  TARVER.  I  shall  then  be  obhgcd  to  object.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Ml.  JONES.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  gentleman  take 
his  time  right  now. 

Mr.  TARVER.     With  that  assurance  I  shall  not  object. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection   to   the  request   of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  just  a  minute 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  the  House  may 
think  about  the  provisions  for  marketing  quotas.  I  hope  they 
will  not  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  my  gcxi  friend 
from  Mississippi. 

We  cannot,  here  in  Congress,  control  land  titl*^  or  the 
handling  of  land  so  far  as  titles  are  concerned;  the  States 
have  that  privilege.  There  are  2.300.000  and  some  odd  indi- 
vidual farmers  when  you  consider  the  tenants  and  share- 
cropF>ers  as  part  of  the  farm. 

Now.  there  are  some  of  those  who  do  not  grow  three  bales. 
Some  of  them  grow  only  two  bales.  Some  in  the  marginal 
areas  grow  only  one  bale.  You  will  not  help  those  fellows 
by  raising  this  exemption  to  four  bales.  By  adopting  this 
amendment  ycu  will  bring  m  a  vast  number  of  exemptions 
that  would  practically  destroy  the  effect  of  the  quota  pro- 
visions. Let  u.s  have  the  quota  provisions  or  not  have  them. 
If  we  are  to  have  ihfm.  let  us  have  them  in  something  like 
a  workable  and  real  form. 

May  I  say  further  there  were  no  exemptions  at  first  in 
the  Bankhead  bill.  There  was  later  inserted  an  exemption 
of  not  to  exceed  two  bales.  Here  we  ha\e  an  exemption  of 
all  producers  cf  every  type  who  produce  not  to  exceed  three 
bales.  The  average  of  all  producers  i.',  only  about  five  and 
one-half  and  even  this  year  it  will  not  run  much  more  than 
six  bales.  The  norma!  production  runs  from  five  and  one- 
half  to  six  bales. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.     I  yield  for  a  question.     The  gentleman  had 
5  minutes  and  I  only  have  2. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  ge  nHeman  talks  about  wrecking  the 
program.  As  a  matt^'r  of  fact,  my  amendment  would  merely 
rai.se  his  own  exemption  from  3  to  4  bale.s. 

Mr.  JONES.  Raising  thi.s  would  bring  in  a  vast  number, 
and  it  would  not  do  anybody  much  good.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  a  program,  let  us  have  a  good  program.  If  you  do 
not  want  a  program,  vote  it  out  entirely.  That  is  your 
privilege. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Comimittee  will  not  agree  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  MiSMSsippi 
[Mr.  Rankin  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Rankin)  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 
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Mr.  TARVER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offel- 
the  committee  amendment,  which  I  senc 
I  move  to  amend  the  committee  amendment 
gentleman  from  Texas  by  inserting,  alter 
ducer".  the  words  "whether  owner,  tenant 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Cleric  wUl  reifort 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


an  amendment  to 

to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

offered  by  the 

the  word  "pro- 

,  or  sharecropper." 

the  amendment 

Mr.  Tarver]. 


committee  amendment: 
line,    insert    "whether 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Takvkk  to  the 
After  the  word  "producer",   in  the  second 
owner,  tenant,  or  sharecropper." 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  committee  amendment,  as  amehded 
ment  just  offered,  may  be  reported  witqout 
the  gentleman's  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objectiori  the  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment  as  amei^ded. 

There  was  no  objectlon. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  penalties  provided  for  In  section  360 
production   of   any   producer,    whether   owner 
cropper,    If    the    pioductlon   on    his   farm 
pounds  of  lint  cotton. 


shall  not  apply  to  the 
tenant,    or    share- 
does   not    exceed    1,500 


wi  iges 
concerned 


Mr.  TARVER.    Mr.  Chairman,  the 
culture  by  some  sort  of  administrative 
have  never  been  able  to  understand,  ha^ 
"producer"  not  to  include   a 
amendment  as  drawn  by  the  chairman 
on  Agriculture  will  insure  an  exemption 
landowners  and  to  tenants,  but  not  to 

The  sharecropper.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  land.    The  landlord  furnishes  the 
and  the  sharecropper  receives  as  his 
crop  produced,  so  far  as  cotton  is 
has  to  sell  that  cotton. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
without  having  as  thoroughly  considereld 
might  have  done,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
sell  any  amount  he  desires  from   lane 
without  being  subjected  to  any  penalty. 
the  section  does  not  admit  of  that 
vides  that  any  person  who  markets  cotton 
excess  of  th-?  farm-marketing  quota  sHali 
of  2  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  TARVER.    I  yield  to  the  gentlem4n 
llna. 

Mr.   COOLEY.    Does  the   gentleman 
sharecropper  is  given  an  allotment  undfer 

Mr.  TARVER.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    If  he  is  not  given  an 
he  be  isenalized? 

Mr.  TARVER.    The  tenant  Is  not 
you  include  the  tenant  in  this  provision 
made  to  the  farm.    The  only  effect  of 
it  is  proposed  in  good  faith  Is  that 
than  the  acreage  allotment  to  the  fahn 
planted  by  the  tenant  or  landowner 
market  three  bales  of  cotton  from  that 
any  penalty.    I  am  sajring  if  you  have 
sharecroppers  on  a  farm  and  more  than 
to  the  farm  is  planted,  it  would  be  unfair 
and  landowner  each  to  market  up  to 
cotton  from  that  farm  and  not  allow  the 
sharecropper.    The  amendment  as 
crimination  against  the  sharecropper, 
ducer"  is  construed  by  the  Department 
but  rot  sharecroppers. 

Mr.  MAY.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TARVER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  MAY.    Is  not  a  large  proportion 
duced  in  the  South  produced  by 
exempted  entirely,  will  that  not  upset 

Mr.  TARVER.     They  are  not  exempted 
and  that  is  the  point  I  make.    When  an 
to  the  tenant,  who  likewise  receives  no 


I>epartment  of  Agri- 

egerdemain  which  I 

construed  the  word 

iper.    The   pending 

of  the  Committee 

of  three  bales  to 

sjiarecroppers. 

he  man  who  works 

stock  and  utensils, 

one-half  of  the 

Of  course,  he 


sharecroi  tpers 
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unanimous  consent 
by  the  amend- 
taking  it  out  of 


Agriculture,  I  think 

this  matter  as  he 

a  sharecropper  can 

cultivated   by  him 

but  the  language  of 

co^truction.     It  pro- 

from  a  farm  in 

pay  the  penalty 

yi^ld? 

from  North  Caro- 

understand   that   a 
this  measure? 

allotment,  how  can 

giv^n  an  allotment,  yet 

The  allotment  is 

your  amendment,  if 

notwithstanding  more 

may  have  been 

le   may   proceed   to 

arm  without  paying 

several  tenants  and 

the  acreage  allotted 

to  allow  the  tenants 

,500  pounds  of  lint 

ame  privilege  to  the 

dra^ra  is  a  patent  dis- 

since  the  word  "pro- 

to  include  tenants 


from  Kentucky. 

of  the  cotton  pro- 

and  if  they  are 

he  whole  program? 

entirely  or  at  ail 

^emption  is  granted 

allocation  of  farm 


acreage,  the  exemption,  in  fairness,  ought  to  extend  also 
to  the  sharecropper. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Will  the  gentleman  yi'Md? 

Mr.  TARVER.  I  yield  to  the  gcntlnman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  not  the  sharecropper  obtain  his  al- 
lotment from  the  landowner  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  TARVER.  Yes,  and  the  tenant  does  too.  Why  do 
you  include  the  tenant  without  including  the  sharecropper? 
The  allotment  is  made  to  the  farm.  The  exemption  is  to  the 
producer,  which,  according  to  the  Department,  does  not 
include  a  sharecropper. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  tenant  is  not  included  in  the  section 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  TARVER.  He  is  included  m  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  gentleman's  committee. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  The  language  of  the  amendment,  a.s  I  recall 
it,  will  be  construed  to  mean,  where  it  says  "producer",  the 
landlord  or  tenant.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
decided  that  a  tenant  is  a  producer,  but  a  sharecropper  is 
not  a  producer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  means  any  person  who  has  an  allotment 
m  the  first  instance.  The  sharecropper  in  the  first  instance 
has  no  allotment,  so  he  is  not  subject  to  any  penalty. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Then  the  amendment  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee does  not  amount  to  a  flip  of  your  finger.  If  you 
mean  to  exempt  only  thrpp  baU's  to  each  fann.  you  are 
not  exempting  anything  so  far  as  a  large  percentage  of  the 
farm  population  of  the  South  is  concerned.  It  would  not 
amount  to  anything  to  the  tenants  and  sharecroppers  on 
any  farm  which  will  have  a  total  acreage  allocation  upon 
which  three  bales  of  cotton  can  be  raised,  although  there 
may  be  several  tenants  or  sharecroppers,  and  the  total 
acreage  allotted  to  the  farm  might  be  so  small  that  each 
tenant  or  sharecropper  could  not  market  f>ven  one  bale  of 
cotton.  You  are  making  a  gesture  here  which  means  noth- 
ing unless  It  means  that  each  one  of  those  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  shall  be  allowed  to  market  fme  from  penalty 
at  least  three  bales  of  cotton  without  regard  to  the  acreage 
allotted  to  the  farms  on  which  they  are  located.  If  you 
are  trying  to  have  it  m^an  anyhmg  else,  you  are  trying  to 
fool  him,  and  you  are  presenting  something  here  which  is 
not  in  good  faith  a  matter  of  relief  for  the  tenant  and 
sharecropper  population  of  the  South. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  purpose 
of  the  gentleman,  but  the  whole  marketing  quota  provision 
apphes  only  to  the  producers  who  are  operating  the  farms. 
The  restriction  is  that  the  penalty  provided  in  this  part 
shall  not  apply  to  the  production  of  any  producer  on  whose 
farm  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  of  .such  farm. 

Mr.  T.ARVER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  am  .sorry.  I  do  not  have  the  tmi^. 

Since  this  provision,  the  way  it  is  con.struPd  in  connection 
with  other  provisions  of  the  bill  does  not  subject  the  share- 
cropper to  any  penalty.  I  fear  if  the  sharecropper  is  covered 
by  this  provision  he  will  be  .subject  to  a  penalty  when  he 
exceeds  the  fixed  amount.  I  fear  such  a  provision  will  make 
the  sharecropper  subject  to  penalty. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  the  tenant.  The  allotment  to 
the  producer  is  made  to  everyone  who  has  a  part  of  that 
farm,  and  the  part  of  the  farm  controlled  by  the  tenant  is 
construed  as  a  farm  in  it.self.  It  is  a  unit.  He  is  a  renter. 
He  has  control  of  that  farm.  He  is  subject  to  the  provision 
because  he  is  a  producer,  m  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
used  here.  While  I  believe  the  gentleman's  purpose  is  proper, 
I  fear  his  amendment  might  tend  by  implication  to  bring  the 
sharecropper,  who  would  not  otherwise  be  .subjen^t  to  pen- 
alty, within  the  terms  of  the  penalty  pro'.Tsicn.  Pjrther,  if 
he  could  include  the  sharecropper,  then  a  man  coald  have 
aU  of  his  family  included  and  get  all  kinds  of  exceptions. 
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Mr.  FULMER.    If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  is  it  not  a 
fact  the  allotment  will  be  made  to  the  landowner? 
Mr.  JONES.    Yes. 

Mr.  FULMER.    The  landowner  can  allot  to  his  sharecrop- 
per any  amotmt  of  acreage? 
Mr.  JONES.     Of  course. 

Mr.  FULMER.     He  can  grow  any  amount  of  cotton,  and 
there  will  be  no  strings  on  him. 

Mr.  TAR"VER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  TARVER.  According  to  the  gentleman's  construction 
of  this  amendment,  if  the  landowner  had  several  tenants  on 
his  farm  and  only  10  acres  of  cotton  acreage  allotted  to  him, 
let  us  say,  he  could  not  accord  to  such  tenants  three  bales 
of  cotton  each,  could  he? 

Mr.  JONES.    Yes;  each  one's  land  is  construed  as  an  indi- 
vidual farm. 

Mr.  TARVER.     Then  if  the  tenants  are  to  be  so  construed, 
why  not  include  the  sharec-oppers? 

Mr.  JONES.    The  sharecroppers  are  not  subject  to  the 
penalty  imder  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Ml'.  TARVER.     Suppose  there  were  five  or  six  sharecrop- 
pers on  a  farm  where  only  10  acres,  let  us  say,  are  allotted 
for  cotton  purposes.    Does  the  gentleman  mean  the  share- 
croppers could  market  any  amount  of  cotton  they  wanted  to 
from  that  farm? 
Mr.  JONES.    They  could  market  any  part  of  their  cotton. 
Mr.  TARVER.    But  none  in  excess  of  that  produced  on 
the  cottcm  acreage  allotted  to  the  farm.    Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  say  they  could  go  into  the  market  and  sell  aH.  the 
cotton  they,  the  sharecroppers,  produced? 
Mr.  JONES.     No. 
Mr.  TARVER.     Of  course  not. 

Mr.  JONES.    They  could  market  their  part,  but  the  land- 
lord could  not  sell  his  part. 

Mr.  TARVER.    They  could  not  sell  any  part  not  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

Mr.  JONES.  Of  course,  they  could  not  do  so  on  an  allot- 
ment. That  is  the  allotment  basis.  The  aUotment  is  not 
made  to  the  sharecropper,  so  he  is  not  subject  to  the  penalty. 
Mr.  TARVER.  This  amendment  is  supposed  to  allow 
them' to  exceed  the  allotment.  If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  is  of 
no  effect. 

Mr.  JONES.    They  do  not  have  that  allotment. 
Mr.   WHrrriNGTON.     Would   the   exemption   cover 
case  of  a  tenant  who  pays  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
crop  for  his  rent,  just  as  the  sharecropper  does? 
Mr.  JONES.    He  would  be  a  tenant,  then. 
Mr.  WHITTINGTON.    Undoubtedly  he  is  a  tenant. 
Mr.  JONES.     However,  he  would  get  his  allotment.    The 
allotment  is  made  to  him.    Therefore,  he  would  be  subject 
to  the  penalty. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.     May  I  remind  the  gentleman  that 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  the  allotment  is  made  to 
the  owner  as  the  producer  and  not  to  the  tenant  who  pays 
a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  as  rent.     He  is  in  the 
same  position  as  the  sharecropper,  about  whom  the  gentle- 
man is  talking. 
Mr.  JONES.    The  allotment  is  made  to  the  farm. 
Mr.  WHimNGTON.     Of  course,  it  is. 
Mr.  JONES.    We  changed  that  aU  the  way  through  here. 
It  is  made  to  the  farm. 
[Here  the  gavel  feU.l 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Cooper).  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Tarver]   to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Tarver)  there  were — ayes  14;  noes  63. 

So   the   amendment  to   the   committee   amendment   was 

rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  recurs  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  wels  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 


the 
the 


The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  embodied  in  one 
amendment  all  of  the  amendments  which  were  adopted 
m  the  provisions  of  Title  I  except  the  Ford  amend- 
ment. I  thought  I  would  save  time  by  offering  them  all 
together.  I  have  made  the  following  change  in  place  of 
the  Ford  amendment.  Instead  of  a  local  administrative 
area  being  permitted  to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  which  could  include  more  than  one  county, 
I  have  made  one  chansc,  and  this  is  the  only  change  from 
the  other  amendment.  I  propose  to  make  the  apportion- 
ment to  the  counties  and  subdivisions  of  counties.  '"95  per- 
cent of  the  State  acreage  allotment  shall  be  apportioned 
armually  by  the  Secretary  to  the  counties  and  minor  civil 
subdivisions  thereof."  This  would  include  townships  or  any 
other  subdivision  of  a  county,  but  would  not  enable  them 
to  include  an  area  larger  than  the  county.  I  believe  this 
would  accomplish  all  of  the  purposes  of  the  Ford  amend- 
ment without  any  of  its  handicaps.  The  trouble  with  the 
Ford  amendment  Ls  that  it  would  upset  the  machinery  a 
good  deal  and  give  certain  counties  an  advantage 

Mr.  RANKIN.  That  language  was  used  in  the  bill  before 
the  Ford  amendment  was  adopted,  was  It  not? 

Mr.  JONES.  No:  we  had  "local  administrative  area." 
which  might  include  several  counties.  This  was  one  of  the 
objections  which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  !Mr. 
Ford]   made. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  for  the  committee  to  take  action, 
but  I  thought  I  would  save  time  by  including  all  these  mat- 
ters in  one  amendment.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  offer  hia 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  genUeman  from  Texas 
that  I  realize  the  Ford  amendment 

Mr.  JONES.  This  does  not  affect  the  Ford  amendment  in 
the  general  provisions. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  But  the  committee  ought  to  go  further 
than  they  have  gone.  They  ought  to  make  some  concession 
to  protect  the  hill  farmers  of  these  States  against  having 
all  the  quota  or  an  overwhelming  majority  of  it  go  to  the 
larger  plantations.  We  need  some  protection  and  I  dont 
think  we  are  getting  it  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  think  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 
We  put  allotments  on  a  tilled-acreage  basis  and  all  the  way 
through  the  provision  we  allow  the  inclusion  in  the  allot- 
ment of  the  acreages  taken  out  under  previous  adjustments. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  But  you  give  us  no  credit  for  those  coun- 
ties that  have  diversified  all  along. 

Mr.  JONES.     Oh,  yes;  that  provision  is  in  here. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Let  us  hear  It  read. 

Mr.  JONES.  On  the  tilled-acreage  proposition,  "in  de- 
termination allotments  to  farms  under  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d),  the  Secretary  shall,"  and  so  forth. 

We  have  that  in  the  other  provision  also. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  take  Into  consideration  the  acreage 
diverted  under  previous  agrlcultural-adJuBtmrnt  and  conserva- 
tion programs  and  the  acreage  on  the  farm  during  such  5-year 
period  to  the  production  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  soil- 
depleting  commodities. 

If  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  provision  on  allotment  to 
the  counties 

Mr.  RANKIN.  There  is  where  the  trouble  comes  In.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES.     The  language  with  respect  to  that  is — 

The  apfx>rtlonmcnt  to  the  counties  or  civil  subdivisions  shall 
be  made  on  the  bu.siE  of  tlie  acreage  devoted  to  the  prixluctlon  of 
cotton  during  the  5  calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  State  allotment  is  apportioned  (plu.s. 
In  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  tmder  previous  agrlcul- 
ttxral -adjustment  and  conservation  programs),  with  adjustments 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  m  acreage  durin^j 
such  5-year  periods. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Certainly;  you  simply  penalize  us  for  hav- 
ing diversified. 
Mr.  JONES.    No;  we  give  you  additional  acreage. 
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Mr.  RANKIN. 

diversified. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joites:   Page  60 
wltli   line    16.   down   tlirough   line   3 
following 

•■(b)    Ninety-five  percent  of  the  State 
apportioned  annually  by  the  Secretary  to 
civil  subdivisions  thereof  In  the  States.    The 
counties  or  civil  subdivisions  shall  be  made  on 
age  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton  durlqg 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
mcnt   Is   apportioned    (plus,   in   applicable 
verted    under   previous   agricultural 
programs),  with  adjustments  for  abnormal 
trends  in  acreage  during  stich  5-year  period, 
county  or  minor  cItU  subdivision  shall  be  a; 
the    Secretary,    through    the    local    committee 
within  the  county  or  subdivision  on  which 
at  least  once  during  the  5  years  Immediate  I 
for   which   the  allotment   is  made,  so   that 
farm  shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  of  the 
5-year  period )    of  the  tilled  acres  of  the 
shall  be  the  .same  for  all  farms  in  the  countV 
allotment  to  any  farm  on  which  cotton  has 
r.ot  more  than  2  of  such  years  shall  be  one-" 
otherwise  be  made.     The  allotment  to  any 
has  been  planted  during  3  of  such  years  shall 
If  planted  during  4  of  such  years  shall  be 
allotment  which  would  otherwise  be  made. 

"(c)    T^o  and  one- half  percent  erf  the 
shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  in  such  State 
for   cotton    production   during    any    of    the 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
the  basis  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment 
tJon    of   cotton,    crop-rotation   practices, 
physical  facilities  affecting  the  production 

"(d)    Two  and  one-half  jiercent  of  the 
(plus  any  amount  of  the  State  acreage 
pursuant   to  subsection   (O)    shall   be 
to  farms  operated  by  owners,   tenants,   or 
an  allotment  of  not  exceeding  15  acres  has 
apportionment  of  the  allotment  to  the  county 
additional  allotment  shall  be  made  upon 
tary  deems  fair  and  equitable. 

"(e)     In    determining    allotments    to 
(b).  (c),  and   (d)   the  Secretary  shall  also 
the  acreage   diverted  under  previous  a 
conservation  programs  and  the  acreage  on 
auch  5- year  period  to  the  production  ^ 
following   soil-depleting   commodities 
and  rice.     In  determining  allotments  under 
on  which  dxiring  such  5-year  period  the 
crops  other  than  cotton  was  greater  than 
cotton    and   cottonseed,    the    allotment    that 
made  shall  be  appropriately  reduced  ace 
the  Secretary  representing  the  current 
per  uni*;  of  cotton  and  such  other 
adjustment  due  conaideratlor    shall  be  giv 
the  uses  to  which  the  farm  is  devoted 
provision  of  this  section,  the  acreage 
farm  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
acres  thereon." 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
from  Texas   would   not   agree   to   have 
printed  in  the  Record  and  carried 
we  may  have  time  to  look  them  over? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  may  say  to  the 
particular  objection  to  that,  except 
amendments  we  have  already  adopted 
ment. 

Mr.   RANKIN.    I   understand   that, 
very  serious  questions  in  reference  to 

Mr.  JONES.     I  do  not  object  to  this 
ing  pending  until  tomorrow,  and  I 
gestion  in  this  connection  that  my 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Kleberg],  wants  to 
out. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    The  gentleman  coulc 

Mr.  JONES.     And  I  want  that  motiop 
row,  and  so  does  the  gentleman  from 
any  other  perfecting  amendments 
and  have  just  this  particular 
strike  out  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman 
Imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
pensed  with  and  printed  in  the  Recoko 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Is  there  objection? 


Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  uill  .state  it. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mi.ssLssippi.  I  understood  the  Chair  to  pro- 
pound a  unan;n;ju.s-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did,  and  there  was  no  ob- 
jeclion. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  I  wa.s  on  my  feet  re.'^erving  the 
right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mis.si.^sippi.  Reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  desire  to  offer  a  sub."=^titute  or  perfecting  amendment,  or  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
iMr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  gentleman  would  be  permitted  to  offer 
that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Missis.sippi.  I  a.-k  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN,     Has  the  eentleman  ofTrred  it  yet? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Miisissippi.  I  sha'l  offer  it  when  I  am  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  may  offer  it. 

Mr.  FHDRD  of  Mississippi.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tJiat 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  d(x>s  that  unanimous  consent  pre- 
clude all  amendments  except  thase  enumerated  by  the 
Chairman? 

Mr.  JONES.  No:  we  are  going  ahead  with  any  other 
amendment.     I  wanted  this  to  go  over. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WHITTTNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object,  but  will  that  preclude  the  presentation  of  any  other 
perfecting  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES.  No;  I  have  just  stated  that  any  other  amend- 
ment may  be  offered.  This  only  provides  that  this  amend- 
ment go  over  until  tomorrow,  and  that  the  motion  to  strike 
out  go  over  until  tomorrow  and  that  any  other  amendment 
be  offered  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem.an  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  offers 
an  amendment  and  asks  unanimous  consent  that  its  reading 
be  d^spelised  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recohd.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offerpd  by  Mr  Ford  of  Mi.sfisslppl ;  Brt;inmng  with 
line  14.  pa^e  60.  strike  out  all  do-A-n  to  the  period  in  hue  1  of  page 
61.  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following. 

"(b)  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  .=;nall  bf 
apportioned  anniiaily  by  the  Secretary  among  the  farms  withm 
the  State  en  which  cottcn  has  been  planted  at  lc:ist  once  during 
the  5  years  immediately  prpceclm.;  the  year  for  which  the  allctmerit 
is  made,  so  that  the  allormpiu  of  each  farm  shall  be  a  prescribed 
percentage  of  the  avcrat,'!?  i  during  such  5-ycar  period)  of  the  tilled 
acres  of  the  f:irm,  which  percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  ail 
farms  in  the  State." 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  same 
request,  and  I  offer  the  amendment  with  th^'  same  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  understands 
there  cannot  be  three  amendments  pendmc  at  the  same 
time.  Is  the  gentleman  merely  a,skinK  unanimous  consent 
to  have  his  amendment  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.     That  is  all  that  I  am  asking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Whittlnston  am^^ndn-.'^r.t :  Pace  .59,  line  8.  strike  out  the  period, 
insert  a  comma,  and  add:  "e.tcluding  such  acreage  devoted  to 
crops  produced  for  market  rther  th;m  cotton." 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  prefer  the  same  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  my  amendment  to  strike  out 
section  4  be  prmted  in  the  same  way. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kle- 
bebgI  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment  that  he 
is  about  to  offer  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr   Ki.eserg:  Page  55,  strike  out  part  4. 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  amendment  whuch  I  proposed  should  be  treated 
hkrwise. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  pre- 
sents a  similar  request.     L^  there  objection? 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
After  talkinc  with  my  friend  from  Oklahoma.  I  think  I 
have  in  the  amendment  the  provision  that  he  makes  mquiry 
about,  and  I  wish  he  would  look  over  it  with  that  in  mind. 

Tl-ie  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTcrcd  by  Mr,  Massingale:  Pai,'c  60,  line  23,  after 
line  22,  strike  out  all  of  line  23  and  all  of  line  24  down  to  and 
including  the  word   "percentau'e"   and    ln.sert   the  following: 

"On  the  basis  of  the  acreage  dcvotfd  to  the  production  of  cotton 
during  the  5  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  determined  (plus. 
in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricul- 
tural ronspr\ation  and  adjustment  program)  with  adjustments 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  in  acreage  during 
the  applicable  period,  which  basis". 

Mr.  PACE.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  similar  request  to 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Kleberg. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Tlie  amendment  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pace:  Strike  out  the  following  portion 

cf  parai^raph  i  e )  of  the  committee  amendment. 

"In  determining  allotments  under  this  section  to  farms  on 
which  dunns  such  5-year  periods  the  cash  income  from  cash  crops 
other  than  cotton  was  greater  tiian  the  cash  income  from  cot- 
ton and  cottonseed,  the  allotment  that  would  otherwise  be  made 
shall  be  appropriately  reduced  according  to  ratio.'^  fixed  by  tlie 
Secretary  repre.senting  the  current  relative  values  per  acre  or  per 
unit  of  cotton  and  such  other  commodities  In  making  such 
adjustment  due  consideration  siiall  be  given  to  current  trends  m 
the  uses  to  which.   tl;e  farm   is  devoted," 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  same  request 
with  reference  to  four  amendments  which  have  been  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  all  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
Are  they  amendments  to  the  Ford  amendment? 

Mr.  HOBBS.     No:   they  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  JONES.  If  the  gentleman  has  them  ready,  can  we 
not  get  rid  of  them  now?  Has  the  gentleman  got  them 
ready  so  that  he  can  offer  them  now? 

Mr,  HOBBS.     Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  will  withdraw  his  request. 

Mr.  HOBBS.     I  withdraw  my  request,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  similar  re- 
quest to  include  in  the  Record  amendments  I  shall  propose, 
to  be  offered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JONES.  Are  they  amendments  to  the  Ford  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.   GEARHART.     No. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  would  rather  have  them  offered  today. 
For  the  present.  I  object  to  further  offering  of  amendments 
until  we  dispose  of  what  we  can  now. 

Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FISH.  Whether  Members  will  lose  any  of  their  rights 
to  offer  amendments  if  they  do  not  ask  the  right  to  have 
them  incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     They  will  not. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my  request. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  again  state  h.s 
requejst? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  My  request  was  that  the  amendments  b'^ 
printed  in  the  Record  and  that  they  be  carried  over  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  shall  not  object  to  the  printing  of  any 
amendments  that  we  do  not  di.^pose  of  this  aftei-noon,  bu'  I 
do  hope  that  all  amendments  that  Members  want  to  mak3 
to  this  cotton  section  may  be  made  this  afternoon  and  dis- 
posed of  this  afternoon,  except  the  two  to  which  I  hav.. 
referred. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Except  the  amendment  ycu  offered'' 

Mr.  JONES.  And  the  Ford  amendment  or  any  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     What  about  the  Kleberg  amendment 

Mr.  JONES.  And  that  one  also.  I  included  that.  They 
both  go  together. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  confine  my  request,  then,  to  those 
amendments. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  have  no  objection  to  any  amendment  to 
the  pending  amendment  which  I  offered,  or  to  the  Ford 
amendment,  which  will  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  thut 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  permission  has  already  been  given  to  sev- 
eral Members  to  incorporate  in  the  Record  amendments  that 
they  propovse  to  offer,  which  the  Chair  understands  do  not 
apply  to  the  Ford  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mentbers  were  talking  to  me,  and  I  over- 
looked that.  I  would  like  to  go  ahead  and  d  spose  of  them 
this  afternoon  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  request  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  answer  which  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  chair  made  in  response  to  the  inquiry  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  !Mr.  Fisnl. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     No.     It  does  not  shut  off  anybody. 

Mr.  JONES.     Are  there  any  amendments  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tliere  are.  Is  there  cbjecticn  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr. 
HoBBs]  offers  an  amcndmeiu,  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Hocb.s  Pape  59.  line  15.  at  The  end 
of  section  353.  change  the  }jeriod  to  a  colon  and  add  '  Protided, 
hoirevcr.  Tliat  in  1937  the  Secretary  f-hall  perform  the  duties  re- 
quired of  him  by  this  se..ti<,n  durint^  the  month  of  Decen'.bcr  " 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  plight  of  the  cotton 
farmer  today  is  due.  in  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  we 
produced  an  eighteen  and  a  half  million  bale  crop  in  1937, 
which,  added  to  the  carry-over,  has  given  us  a  disastrous 
reduction  in  the  price  of  that  staple,  until  in  spite  of  the 
9-cent  pr'cging  loan,  the  price  has  dropped  to  7 '2  cents, 
through  the  floor  which  that  loan  was  .=^upposed  to  provide. 
Why,  in  the  face  of  that  statement  of  fact,  which  is  uncon- 
trovertibly  true,  anyone  could  contend  that  the  control 
provisions  of  this  bill  should  not  apply  to  the  1938  cotton 
crop  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Yet  this  bill  does  ex- 
actly that:  as  much  so  as  though  it  had  been  expressed  in 
liaec  verba. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Of  course,  I  am  delighted  to  5-ield  to  the 
distinguL'^hed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Mr.  JONES.    There  are  a  number  of  amendments  pending. 

It  does  not  look  as  though  it  will  be  po.ssible  t6  dispose  of 
them  this  afternoon.  If  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  gentleman, 
I  would  like  to  move  that  the  Committee  now  rise,  and  give 
the  gentleman  his  full  5  minutes  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.     WUl   the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     Yes. 

Mr.  WHnTTNGTON.  That  will  not  preclude  the  offer- 
ing of  additional  amendments  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JONES.     Oh,  no,  no. 
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Mr.  HOBBS.     I  wiU  be  happy  to  grarit 
chairman's  request,  and  I  will  now  renejtv 
the  four  amendments  which  I  propose 
In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

pa*e 
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the  distinguished 

my  request,  that 

to  offer  be  printed 

to  the  request  of 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hobbs:   On 
end  of  section  358,  change  the   period   to 
"Provided.  hovDevcr,  That  marketing  quotas 
1938  shall  be  mzmounced  by  the  Secretary 
this  act  shall  have  become  a  law.  and  wlthjbi 
the  Secretary  shall  condiict  a  referendum  of 
be   subject   to   such   quotas,   to  determine 
oppose  such  quotas.    If  more  than  one-third 
In  the  referendxim  oppose  sxicb  quotas,  the 
30  days  after  the  referendum,  announce  tlid 
esdum,   and   upon   such  anouncement,   the 
ineffective." 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hobbs:     On 
oat  tiie  words  and  figures  "by  more  than  IS 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hobbs:  On 
out  "2  cents  per  pound"  and  mbstitute  In 
o«nt  of  the  purchase  price." 


63.  line  16,  at  the 

semicolon   and  add: 

fir  cotton  for  the  year 

within   10  days  after 

30  days  thereafter 

all  farmers  who  may 

whether   they  favor   or 

of  the  fanners  voting 

Secretary  shaU,  within 

result  of  ttie  refer - 

quotas   shall    become 


P«e 


P«8e 


Mr.  Chatrman,  I  move 


Mr.  JONES 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
resumed   the  chair,  Mr.  Wakkkiv,  Chairman 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  stat^ 
pofrted  th&t  th&t  Committee,  having  bad 
the  bill  H.  R.  8505,  had  come  to  no 


hat  the  Committee 


the  Speaker  having 

of  the   Com- 

of  the  Union,  re- 

imder  consideration 

thereon. 


resouticxi 


nssAcx  noM  thk  sxsats 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 


Frazder 


clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had 
ment  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 

H.J. Res. 525.  Joint  resolution  to 
propriations  fen*  mileage  of  Senators 
immediately  available  for  payment. 


ixrxNsioN  or  rctcamc 


Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
in  the  Recoko  by  including  a  letter  whlcp 
stitijent  in  my  district  on  the  wage  and 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  tc 
gentleman  from  N<»th  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLDMLET.    Mr.  Speako*.  I  ask  uiani 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rxconi 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 

■nie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectloci  tc 
gentleman  from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Rakxzn  and  Mrs.  Jknckss  of  Indiana, 
eoDsent,  were  granted  permission  to  revi^ 
own  remarks  in  the  Ricoro. 


strike 


62,  line  13, 
percent." 

64,  line  23.  stn^ 
lieu  thereof  "75  per- 


its  legislative 

parsed  without  amend- 

the  following  title: 

the  existing  ap- 

Representatives 


ma  :e 


snd 


^.  Speaker.  I  ask 

my  own  remarks 

I  wrote  to  a  con- 

lour  UU. 

the  request  of  the 


mous  consent  to 
and  to  include  a 
Vermont, 
the  request  of  the 


by  unanimous 
and  extend  their 


PKKinWOTCMt  TO  AOIWXSS  THX    aOUSK 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  S  >eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  following  the  orders  a  tready  agreed  upcxi, 
on  Thursday,  my  colleague  from  Mfissachusetts 
RoGxssJ  may  be  permitted  to  address 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TkSM  BILL 

BCr.  KELLER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscosd  and 
an  amendment  that  I  had  not  ccmpleteki 


mission  was  granted  to  others  to  print 
Rkcord.    I  have  now  sent  the  amendme: 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objectlCHi  to 
gentleman  frtmi  Illinois? 

Tbere  was  no  ohjectloo. 


the  House 


[Mrs, 
for   15 


the  request  at  the 


consent  to 
to  include  therein 


at  the  time  per- 
)  amendments  in  the 
lit  to  the  desk, 
the  request  of  the 


The  amendment  referred  to  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kj:t.lep. :  Page  60,  l!ne  13.  after  the 
word  "period'.  Insert:  "Prai-idcd  further.  That  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive an  allotment  for  anv  crcp  year  beE;:nr.in£;  with  the  crop  year 
1938  of  less  than  5.000  bales  nf  cotton,  if  during  any  1  of  the 
10  crcp  years  p:-ior  to  the  date  of  the  enacimtnt  of  this  act  the 
production  cf  such  State   exceeded   5,000   bales  ' 

1  PERMISSION   TO    .ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

'  Mr.  ATT. FN  of  EK;  la  ware.  Mr.  Sptaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPE/\XER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE   LATE   HON.   WILBUR   L.    AD.VMS.  FORMER    MEMBER   OF   CONGRESS 

FROM   DELAWARE 

Mr.  AT.TiFTJ  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  becomes  my 
solemn  duty  at  this  time  to  announce  to  the  Hotise  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Wilbur  L.  Adams,  of  Delaware.  He 
died  Saturday,  December  4,  and  will  be  buried  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  December  7. 

Mr.  Adams;  was  a  Member  of  this  body  during  the  Seventy- 
third  Congress.  He  was  a  lojral  Democrat,  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal.  In  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Adams  I  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  my  State  has  lost  an 
upright  and  honored  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  at  a  later  date  con- 
cerning the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Adams. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ENROLLED  JOINT   RESOLUTTOW  STCNED 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills, 
reported  that  that  committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  J.  Res.  525.  Joint  resolution  to  make  the  existing  appro- 
priations for  mileage  of  Senators  and  Representatives  imme- 
diately available  for  payment. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjoLUTi. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (^i  5  o'clock  and 

2  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, December  7,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


I  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    MERCHANT    MArjNE    .'LND    FISHERIES 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will  hold 
a  pubUc  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532,  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  room  219, 
House  Office  Building,  on  Wednesday,  December  8,  1937, 
at  10  a,  m. 

COmcrrTEE  on  DrrERSTATE   ANT)   FOREIGN   COMMERCE 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Cro.sser's  sut>committee 
of  the  Comriittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at 
10  a.  m.,  Thursday.  December  16,  1937.  Business  to  be  con- 
sidered: Hearing  on  House  Joint  Resolution  389.  distribution 
and  sale  of  tactor  vetrcles. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  M-^rtins  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m..  Tuesdjiy,  January  4,  1938.  Busmcis  to  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  ;ales  tax  bills.  H.  R.  4722  and  H.  R.  4214. 

Tliere  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10  a.  m..  Tuesday,  January  II. 
1938.  Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing  on  S.  69.  train- 
lengths  bill. 


I  EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Na\T.  trans- 
mitting the  draft   of   a   proposed   amendment  to   the    bill 
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(H.  R.  6703)  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  give  wartime  rank  to  retired  officers  and  former  offi- 
cers of  the  Army.  Nav>',  Marine  Corps,  and  or  Coast  Guard 
of  the  United  States,"  approved  June  21,  1930,  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit E>erson3  who  have  been  ;mbsequently  ser>arated  from  the 
service  under  other  than  honorable  conditions  from  bearing 
the  official  title  and  upon  occasions  of  ceremony  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  highest  grade  held  by  them  during  their 
war  service  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Si^cretary  of  War,  transmitting 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Raquel  Franco,  late  of  Panama  City,  Repubhc  of  Panama; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims, 


REPORTS    OF    COMAHTTEICS    ON    PUBUC    BILLS    AND 

RESOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITI, 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  H.  R. 
8432.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  flowage  easement  on  certain 
ceded  Chippewa  Indian  lands  bordering  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Warroad  River,  and  Rainy  River,  Minn.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1653).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whoh;  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  EDMISTON:  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  H.  R. 
8176.  A  bill  providing  for  continuing  retirement  pay,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  officers  and  former  officers  of  the 
Army,  Na\'y.  and  Marine  Cori)s  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  officers  of  the  Regular  Asmy.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps, 
v,-ho  incurred  physical  disability  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  during  the  World  War,  and  for  other  pm'poses; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1654).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON   PRIVATE  BILI^  AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  H.  R. 
8021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Mrs.  George  Orr:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1652).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTfl, 

Ml-.  McREYNOLDS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
HouoC  Resolution  364.  Resolution  requesting  certain  infor- 
mation from  the  President  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No. 
1651).    Laid  on  the  table. 


CIL\NGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXL!,  committees  were  discharged 
from  the  consideration  of  the  following  bills,  which  were 
referred  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.  R.  7484)  for  the  relief  of  Bcrthel  Christopher; 
Committee  on  Claims  discharjjed,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  War  Claims. 

A  bill  iH.  R.  7927)  for  the  relief  of  Bertha  Thompson 
Williams;  Committee  on  Claims  discharged,  and  referred  to 
the  Commiittee  on  War  Claim;5. 

A  bill  "H.  R.  4586)  for  the  relief  of  Clark  Wiley;  Commit- 
tee on  Claims  discharged,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
War  Claims. 

A  bill  'H.  R.  7293)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  John  B. 
Brack;  Committee  on  Claims  discharged,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  War  Claims. 

A  bill  <H.  R.  8181)  for  the  relief  of  James  F.  Johnston; 
Committee  on  Claims  discharged,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  War  Claims. 

A  bill  <H.  R.  8546)  granting  a  pension  to  William  W. 
Humes;  Committee  on  Claims  discharged,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Pensions. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GREEN:  A  bill  <  H.  R.  8621*  m-^king  apjtropria- 
tions  for  extending  the  market  news  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BARRY:  A  bill  H.  R.  8622)  to  abolish  personal 
and  deficiency  judgments  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  in  foreclosures  and  to  forbid  the 
taking  of  said  judgments  in  the  future;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minne.sota:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8623) 
authorizing  the  State  Highway  Departments  of  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  and  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Traill  County.  N.  Dak.,  and  Polk  County.  Minn.,  to  construct, 
miaintain.  and  operate  a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  westerly  of  Neils\illc,  Minn.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOTT:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8624)  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  grant  to  the  Coos  County  court  of  Coquille, 
Oreg.,  and  the  State  of  Oregon  an  easwncnt  with  respect  to 
certain  lands  for  highway  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8625)  to  grant 
the  right  to  cut  timber  In  national  forests  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Craig,  Colo.,  or  from  Springvllle.  Utah, 
to  Ouray,  Utah,  or  to  a  point  on  Green  River  near  Ouray, 
Utah,  or  from  Craig,  Colo.,  to  Springville,  Utah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  VOORHIS:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8626)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act.  approved  August  14,  1935;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WELCH:  A  bill  iH.  R.  8627)  to  fix  the  definition 
and  application  of  certain  terms  used  in  the  navigation  and 
steamboat  insiJection  laws  with  reference  to  the  fishing 
industries  and  the  vessels  employed  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McGEHEE:  A  bill  CR.  R.  8628)  to  provide  for  the 
addition  of  certain  lands  to  the  Vlcksburg  National  Military 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  TREADWAY:  A  bill  iH.  R.  8629)  to  repeal  the 
undistributed  profits  tax,  as  of  the  taxable  year  1937,  to 
impose  in  lieu  thereof  a  one-point  increase  in  the  normal 
tax  upon  corporations,  and  to  restore  the  flat  rate  of  12  ^'2 
percent  tax  upon  capital  gains;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio:  Resolution  <H.  Res.  373)  au- 
thorizing an  investigation  of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK:  Joint  resolution  iH.  J.  Res.  526) 
to  authorize  the  acceptance  of  title  to  the  dwelling  house 
and  property,  the  former  residence  of  the  late  Jastice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  located  at  1720  Eye  Street  NW.,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Library. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLLmONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRY:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8630)  for  the  relief  of 
Nikola  MLskov;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  CELLER:  A  bill  fH.  R.  8631)  for  the  relief  of  Vin- 
cenzo  Ferrero;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization. 

Also,  a  bill  'H.  R.  8632)  for  the  relief  of  Anton  Goepel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Georgia  'by  request)  :  A  bill  'H.  R. 
8633)  for  the  relief  of  the  Georgia  Marble  Co.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 
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By  Mr.  SANDERS:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8634b   for  the  reUef  of 
Jose  Munden:  to  the  Committee  on  Pensiiins 

By  Mr.  SIROVICH:  A  biU  (H.  R.  863£) 
Antonlno  Gioia;  to  the  Committee  on  Imnji 
ralization. 

By  Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia:  A  bill  (E 
relief  of  W.  P.  Towson;  to  the  Committet 


PETITIONS.  ETC 
Under  clause  1  ol  rule  XXII,  petitioni  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  fol  ows 

3497.  By  Mr.  CITRON:  PetiUon  of  the 
sociation,  of  New  Haven  County,  New 
lug  against  the  activities  of  the 
un-American  and  contrary  to  good  citi2e4ship 
mittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza 

3498.  Also,  petiUon  of  the  United 


Ha\en, 
German- American 


itioiL 


Airaaft 


Germitn 
vrho 
le 


gainst 


anl 


to 


Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars,  of  East  Hartf  or^, 
a  congressional  investigation  of  the 
and  that  the  citizenship  of  its  members 
be  revoked,  and  that  its  alien  members 
un-American  activities  and  the  setting 
and  other  camps  inimical  to  the  United  £ 
mittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

3499.  Also,  petition  of  the  Veterans  of 
partment  of  Connecticut,  prot^ting  ag; 
Nazi  camps  and  the  propagation  of  Nazi 
camps  of  the  German- American  Bund, 
tary  drilling  and  preaching  of  disloyalty 
semimilitary  camps;  to  the  Committee 
Naturalization. 

3500.  Also,  petition  of  the  citizens  of 
mass  meeting  assembled,  asking  Congress 
creation  of  semimilitary  Nazi  camp,  wher^ 
extraction  are  taught  Nazi  doctrines  and 
and  inculcated  with  un-American  activiti^ 
k)cated  at  Southbury,  Conn.;  to  the 
tion  and  Naturalization. 

3501.  By  Mr.  COPPEE  of  Washington 
nature  of  petitions  of  TDlt,  Orillla 
Auburn  branches  of  the  Seattle  Milk 
urging  support  of  the  Boileau  amendment 
for  the  relief  of  agriculture;  also  the 
amendment  placing  foreign  dairy  produceijs 
as  American  dairy  producers  with  respect 
herds;    and  opposing  the  so-called  wage 
the  contention  that  such  bill  would 
consumer  and  farm  producer  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3502.  Also,  petition  of  members  of  the 
motive  Piremen  and  Enginemen,  Northeijn 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  Federal 
the  maximum  hours  per  week  during  whic^ 
ployee  should  be  given  employment,  and 
under  the  system  now  in  vogue  regular 
equivalent  of  36  days  a  month  freight 
senger.  30  dajrs  3^ard  service,  and  calling 
hardship  this  works  upon  the  men  lower 
and  that  it  does  not  coincide  with  the 
that  private  industry  should  take  up  the 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

3503.  Also,    petition    of    the    United 
America.  District  No.  10,  praying  for 
of  activities  oi  hired  "goon  squads"  an< 
alleged  racket  in  the  coal  industry  in  the 
ton:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3504.  By  Mr.  GOLDEN:  Resolution 
the  National   Pederation  Post  OfBce 
Calif.,  favortng  a  straight  30-year 
all  postal  employees  and  opposing  any 
gress  to  raise  the  age  limit  or  extend  the 
such  emidoyees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Roads. 
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3505.  By  M[r.  CURLEY:  Petition  of  Local  35,  United  Fed- 
eral Workers  of  America,  of  Bilimgs,  Mout..  endorsing  House 
bill  8431,  establishing  a  5-day  week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
GivU  Service. 

3506.  Also,  petition  of  the  Army  Base  Local  43,  United 
Federal  Workers  of  America,  endorsing  House  bill  8431  estab- 
llsshmg  a  5-day  week  in  the  Federal  service  and  House  bill 
8428  to  provide  for  a  hearing  and  disposition  of  employee 
appeals  from  discriminatory  treatment  by  .supervisors  in  the 
Federal  service;  to  tho  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

3507.  By  Mr.  DONDERO:  Petition  of  100  citizens  and 
bakers  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  protesting  against  the 
enactment  of  the  crop-control  program,  containing  so-called 
processing  taxes,  etc:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3508.  By  Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON:  Petition  of  Hon. 
Lewis  M.  Seay,  county  judse.  and  R.  L.  Nance,  mayor  of 
Thornton,  Te.x. ;  Jim  Poindexter,  mayor  of  Kos.se,  Tex.:  Joe 
Clonts,  commiss.oner:  John  Mackey,  commissioner;  Ike  Ken- 
nedy, commissioner:  Frank  Burke,  commissioner;  Moffet  and 
Leach,  Big  HUl,  all  of  Limestone  County,  Tex.,  favoring  con- 
tinuing liberal  appropriation  for  national  and  rural  roads; 
to  the  Committee  on  Roads. 

3509.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  H.  D.  Beaumont,  president,  and 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Thunes,  secretary,  Heamc  Shakespeare  Club, 
Heame.  Tex.,  opposing  reduction  of  Federal  appropriations 
for  highways;  ti  uhe  Committee  on  Roads. 

3510.  By  Mr.  KENNEY:  Petition  of  Local  No.  73,  United 
Shoe  Workers  of  America,  calling  for  the  passage  of  the 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  bill,  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor. 

3511.  By  Mr.  KRAMER:  Petition  of  the  Searchers  Club, 
Jewish  Community  Center,  Los  Anc^les,  pertaining  to  segre- 
gation and  discrimination  practiced  against  Negro  people; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar:.'. 

3512.  By  Mr  KEOGH:  Petition  of  Samurl  Knighton  & 
Sons.  Inc.,  Nev  York  Ci'y,  conc?ni:n"  a  processing  tax  on 
wheat;  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Agriculture. 

3513.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  concerning  fLx-freight  rate  makmg;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreijin  Commerce. 

3514.  Also,  petitlcn  of  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  concerning  specific  recommendations  on 
tax  legislation  to  help  bii^;iness;  to  the  ComuuiLee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

3515.  Alsci.  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Sitate  of  New  York.  conrerninL'  change  ir.  status  of  Army 
engineers:  to  the  Committee  on  Military'  AfTairs. 

3516.  Also.  r)etition  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. Washmeton,  D.  C,  concerning  distribution  of  profits 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3517.  By  Mr.  MEAD:  Pitition  cf  the  Filomat  Society  of 
BulTalo.  N.  Y.,  expre.-^.-in'-  opposition  to  the  crop-control 
proposal  now  peudmg  in  Congrei;s;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

3513.  By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey:  Petition  cf  the  New 
Jersey  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  New 
Jersey  Society  of  Archi'-cts,  on  the  propo.sed  amcindments 
to  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

3519.  By  Mr  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  the  .American  Insti- 
tute of  Arcl-iltects,  Washington.  D.  C,  concerning  the  undis- 
tributed-prcflts  tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3520.  Alsc.  petition  of  the  Chrimber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  New  York  City,  concerning  legislation  by 
Congrr.-s  to  fix  freight  rate  mak  ng;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3521.  Alsc-,  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  New  York  City,  concerning  tax  legisla- 
tion to  help  business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3522.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Comimcrce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  New  York  City,  concerning  change  in 
status  of  /xmy  engineers;  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

3523.  Also,  petition  of  the  Arii.sts  Union  of  America.  New 
York  City,  concerning  the  Cofrce  bill  (H.  R.  8239)  to  estab- 
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lish  a  Department  of  Rne  Arts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Library. 

3524.  By  Mr.  QUINN:  Petition  of  the  Westinghouse  Local, 
No.  601,  United  Electrical  and  Radio  Workers  of  America, 
endorsing  legislation  program  of  the  Committee  for  Indus- 
trial Organization:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3525.  By  Mr.  RICH:  Petition  of  the  McKcan  County  <Pa.) 
Pomona  Grange  opposing  the  Black-Cannery  labor  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3526.  Also,  petition  of  the  Lycoming  County  iPa.)  Pomona 
Grange.  No.  28,  opposing  the  Black-Connery  labor  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

3527.  Also,  petition  of  the  Pomona  Grange.  No.  30,  of 
Tioga  County.  Pa.,  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the 
Black-Connery  labor  bill  or  any  similar  substitute;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

3528.  By  Mr.  SHANLEY:  Petition  of  the  Inter-Veteran 
Association  on  the  German- American  Bund  in  America:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'. 

3529.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Junior  Order  of 
United  American  Mechanics,  State  Coxmcil  of  New  Jersey, 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  regarding  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  to  investigate  and  determine, 
in  their  opinion,  the  origin  and  development  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

3530.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Social  Security  Pro- 
tective Association  of  America,  relating  to  taking  care  of  citi- 
zens because  of  the  failure  of  banks  and  building  and  loan 
associations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3531.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  American  Mariners, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  concerning  the  Panama  Canal  tolls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mears. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  December  7,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November  16,  1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

Rush  D.  Holt,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
appeared  in  his  seat  today. 

THE    JOtTRNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Monday,  December  6.  1937.  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  Journal  v/as  approved. 

CALL    OF    THE    ROLL 

Mr.  LEWIS.     I  note  the  absence  of  a  qucnun,  and  ask  for 

a  roll  call. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi.slative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


.\darris 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailry 

Bankhcad 

Barkley 

Berry 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown.  Mlrh. 

Brown   N   11. 

Bulkley 

Buiuw 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Cfiriiway 

Chavez 

Ciark 


Connally 

Copelaud 

Davis 

Etonahey 

D\iffy 

Ellender 

Frazler 

George 

Gerry 

Glb.son 

Gillette 

Glass 

Graves 

Green 

Guffey 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 


King 

La  Follette 

L<'e 

Lewis 

Lodge 

Logan 

Lonergan 

Lundcen 

McAdoo 

McGin 

MrKellar 

MrNary 

Miller 

Mlnton 

Moore 

M'.irray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

OMahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 


Plttman 

Pope 

RadclifTe 

Reynolds 

R\i.s.sell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Shlpstead 

Smith 

Steiwer 

Thomas,  Okla 

Thomas,  Utah 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Waijner 

Walfih 

White 


Mr.  WHITE.  I  armounce  the  unavoidable  absence  of  my 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  HaleI.  My 
colleague  is  suffering  from  ii  slight  cold.  and.  during  these 
inclement  days,  it  seems  prudent  that  he  should  stay  inside. 


Mr.  L£WIS.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton !  Mr.  Bone  1  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Huchf«s  1 
are  absent  from  the  Senate  becau.se  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ;  Mr.  Smathet^sI  is  detained 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

My  colleague  the  .iunior  Senator  from  Illinois  !  Mr. 
DiETERicH]  IS  detamed  in  Sprin!:field,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  on  cfric:al  busmess. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Maloney',  the  Senator 
from  Montana  !Mr.  Wheeler  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McC.\RRAN  1  are  necessarily  detained. 

I  ask  that  this  announcement  go  in  the  Record  for  the 
day. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nouncement just  made.  I  wish  to  announce  that  members 
cf  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  are  engaged  in 
holding  hearings  on  the  housmg  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-seven  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

PETITIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  in 
the  nature  of  a  petition  from  Frank  White,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
praying  that  an  old-age  pension  of  $30  per  month  be  granted 
to  ex-slaves,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LONERGAN  presented  resolutions  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  South  Hadley;  the  Rod,  Gun,  and  Revolver  Club 
of  Ru.s.sell:  the  Holyoke  Chapter  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Antipollution  Association,  and  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  East 
Long  Meadow,  all  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  the  so-called  Lonergan-Vinson  bill,  being  the 
bill  >H.  R.  2711)  to  create  a  Division  of  Water  Pollution 
Control  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  are  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION   INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LODGE: 

A  bill  <S.  3100)  for  the  rehef  of  Carl  G.  Lindstrom;  to 
the  Committee  on  Clalnxs. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

A  bill  "S.  3101'  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant 
a  right-of-way  for  highway  purposes  upon  and  acro.ss  Kelly 
Field,  a  military  reservation,  in  the  State  of  Texas;  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  for  construction  of  the  road  and 
necessary  fence  lines;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

A  bill  tS.  3102)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Raquel 
FYanco  <with  accompanying  papers*;  and 

A  bill  'S.  3103>  for  the  relief  of  the  Comision  Mixta 
Demarcadora  de  Limites  Entre  Colombia  y  Panama  '  with 
accompanying  papers';  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

A  bill  'S.  3104'  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  OTvlAHONEY: 

A  bill  <S.  3105 >  to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  .^ct, 
as  amended,  to  extend  its  provisions  to  wool  and  other 
agricultural  commoditie^s  traded  in  for  future  delivery;  to 
the  Com.mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestrj'. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  and  Mr.  GUFFEY: 

A  joint  resolution  iS.  J.  Res.  236 »  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  invite  foreign  countries  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies to  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  national  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  June  17  to  21,  1938; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AGRICULTXJR.^L    RELIEF — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McAdoo  submitted  an  amendment  and  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Pope  each 
submitted  an  amendment,  and  Mr.  Bankhead  submitted 
three  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  re- 
spectively, to  the  bill  iS.  2787)  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
I  balanced   flow    of    the    major    agricultural    commodities    in 
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or  other  purposes, 
e  table  and  to  be 


on  Agriculture  and 


interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  jTo 
which  were  severally  ordered  to  lie  on  ihi 
pr.nted. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD  (for  the  Committee 
Forestry)  submitted  an  amendment  intehded  to  be  proposed 
to  Senate  bill  2787.  the  agricultural  relie:  bill,  which  was  or- 
dered to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  printer  I. 

THE    POLITICAL    SITUATION ARTICLE    BY    LTTCY   SALABflANCA 

[Mr.  TsincAN  asked  and  obtained  leavi^  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  Lucy  Salamanca 
entitled  "Nation  Finds  Generous  Supply  )f  Presidential  Tim- 
ber," published  in  the  Washington  Evering  Star  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  1937,  which  appears  in  the  AppenlixJ 


RmfSYLVAKIA    BECnnflTfGS   TK   THZ    COLOIT ' 
AOOaCSS    BY    HON.    C.   HALM,    SZPX    IN    THE 
VANIA 


[Mr.  Davis  asked  and  obtained  leave  t( 
HicoRD  the  remarks  of  Hon.  C.  Hale  Sipe 
vania  Senate  on  April  13.  1937.  on  the 
Beginnings  in  the  Colony  of  New  Swede^ 
the  Appendix.] 


have  printed  in  the 

before  the  Pennsyl- 

su^ject  of  Pennsylvania 

which  appears  in 


ADOSKSS  BT  BON.  JAMXS  A.  TAMLXY  AT 


[Mr.  Bhown  of  AfOchlgan  asked  and 
printed  in  the  Rccord  an  address 
Farley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Lansing.  Mich..  September  13,  1937. 
Appendix.] 

AGUCULTUVAL   KXLXKTl 


obtained  leave  to  have 

deliver  >d  by  Hon.  James  A. 

Nai  ional  Committee,  at 

wiiich  appears  in  the 


passed 
tte 


BorajlJ 


The  Senate  resumed  the  coo^deration 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced 
•igricultural  coiunodities  In  interstate 
merce.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDKNT.    When  the 
yesterday  six  amendments  had  been 
pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  return  to 
were  passed  over  and  have  them  called 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President.  I  find 
did  not  offer  an  amendment  to  section  1 
ration  of  principles,  but  I  discussed  it 
first  amendment  passed  over  was  passec 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho   [Mr 
page  3. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.     If    any 
amendment  to  be  further  passed  over, 
that  request,  and.  if  it  is  agreed  to.  conti4iue 
ments  which  have  not  so  far  been 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  have  an  amendment 
willing  to  take  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  it  was 
the  amendment  on  page  3  went  over,  anc 
to  submit  that  matter.    I  have  no  desir^ 
further.    I  am  ready  to  dispose  of  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk 
formation  of  the  Senate,  the  first 

The  Chief  Clxxk.    The  first  amendment 
page  3,  line  20.  to  strike  out  the  word 
the  word  "contracting." 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  I  desire 
ment  to  that  amendment.    After  the 
22.  I  wish  to  insert  the  words  "to 
assume  that  I  can  take  out  the  word 
"farmers",  in  line  20.    Then  it  would 


I  Senate  took  a  recess 

over.    Is  it  the 

amendments  that 

in  their  order? 

myself  mistaken.    I 

which  is  the  decla- 

jriefly.    I  think  the 

over  at  the  request 

and  is  found  on 


discu:  sed 


Under  adjustment  ooutracta  there  shall 
farmen  <  barelaaf ter  referred  to  as  "cocpera^ors* 
servation  Act  payments  hereinafter  specified; 
fanners,  svirplus  reserve  loans:  and,  third. 


pailty 

My  desire  Is  so  to  amend  the  amendment 
the  withholding  of  soil-c(»iseryat;k>n  payi|[ients, 
the  amendment  to  stand  otherwise. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk 
that  be  has  not  the  vertriage  of  the 
l^  tbe  Senator  from  Idaho,  but  the 


OP    NEW    SWIDEN — 
5KNATB   OF    PENNSYL- 


LANSDTG.  ICCH. 


Senator    desires    an 

the  Chair  wiU  put 

with  the  amend- 


on  page  4  that  I  am 

at  my  request  that 

I  am  now  prepared 

to  have  it  go  over 


will 
amet  idment 


state,  for  the  in- 
passed  over, 
passed  over  is,  on 
and  insert 


CO  atacting 


to  offer  an  amend- 
second",  on  line 
farmers."    I 
"contacting"  before 


word 
cont]  acting 


nsad: 


made   available   to 
').  first.  Soil  Ckm- 
second.  to  contracting 
payments. 


as  to  eliminate 
but  to  permit 


itates  to  tbe  Chair 
ameodizKnt  as  modified 
Seiu  tor  fn»n  Idabo  bas 


of  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
flow  of  the  major 
and   foreign    com- 


explained  the  matter,  and  the  Chair  as."urnps  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  familiar  with  !♦•. 

Mr.  B.^lRKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  coming  at  the  place 
where  he  offers  it,  is  not  in  order  at  this  time.  It  would  not 
be  an  an-.endment  to  the  committee  amendment.  It  would 
be  an  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill.  and.  therefore. 
would  no',  be  in  order  now. 

Mr.  BC'RAH.  I  thirk  ttchn:rally  that  is  true,  but  would 
not  unan  mous  consent  be  given  for  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  subject 
cannot  b:  reached  except  by  amf-ndment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill?  Tliere  is  no  way  to  reach  the  ubjcct  by  dealing  with 
the  amendment  itself  alone.  I  have  no  desire  to  take  out  of 
the  bill  the  provision  Lmiitins  contra'  ting  farmers  to  loans 
and  to  parity  payments,  bu'  I  do  not  desire  to  have  them 
deprived  of  soil-ccnservation  payments. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  committee  amendment  could  be 
agreed  tc.  and  then,  when  wr-  reach  individual  amendments 
the  Sena  "or  could  modify  the  piovision  with  respect  to  soil- 
conservalion  pajTnents  in  any  way  he  miglit  wish. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  difficulty  vnxh  that  is  that  if  we  should 
adopt  the  amendment  as  it  i.s,  we  never  could  so  amend  it  as 
to  eliminate  soil-conservation  payments. 

Mr.  B.4JIKLEY.     I  do  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bottom  of  c>age  3 
would  net  be  the  proper  place  for  the  Senator  to  insert  his 
amendmt'nt.  The  only  purpose  of  the  committee  amendment 
there,  ot  course,  is  to  change  the  word  "contacting"  to 
"ccntracting" — merely  the  correction  of  a  typographical  er- 
ror. Page  6.  in  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  y^'sterday 
asked  to  have  go  over.  I  Lhmk  might  b<'  the  appropiiate  place 
for  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  desires  to  offer.  Page 
7.  where  there  Ls  an  amendm^Jnt  spccifymg  that  in  Leu  of 
soil-consor.-ation  pa\Tnent.'^,  parity  pii^Tncnts  shall  be  made, 
it  seems  to  me  might  also  be  an  appropriate  place.  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  the  amendment  would  not  be  m  order  on 
page  3,  however,  where  the  committee  amendment  is  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  spelling  of  a  word. 

Mr.  BORAH.  If  it  be  the  view  of  my  colleague  that  this 
committi^e  amendnvnt  simply  changes  the  word  "cont.icting" 
to  "contracting",  and  leaves  th*^  matter  entirely  open  to  be 
dealt  with  on  pat^e  7,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  \rrCE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  wishes  to  state  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  that  th"  Parliamentarian  sug- 
gests th:.t  m  view  ci  the  fact  that  probably  the  adoption  of 
this  ccmmitt  'e  amendment  now  would  cit  cff  the  Senator 
from  an  opportunity  to  offer  an  aa^.cndmcnt  ]at.er,  he  could 
make  a  mcUon  to  reconsider,  and  let  that  motion  be  pending, 
and  when  the  proper  tim-  canie  later  he  could  offer  his 
amendment.  Both  remrdie.^— that  suggested  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  that  suggested  by  tlie  Parliamentar- 
ian—might  answer  the  purpose  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  BORAH.  As  soon  as  that  amendment  .^hall  be  passed 
upon,  then  I  .shall  make  a  motion  in  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  que.stion  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  on  page  3,  line  20, 
striking  out  "contacting"  and  inserting  "contractinr..  ' 

The  amendment  wa?  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BORAH.  New.  Mr.  Pr^^sident.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  this  committee  amendment  was  adopted, 
and  will  permit  the  motion  to  stand  until  we  dispose  of  the 
matter  on  page  7. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  motion  to  reconsider 
will  be  entered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  ne.xt  amendment  pa.'ssed  over. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  next  com.mittee  amendm.ent  passed 
over,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr,  Mc- 
Nary],  \s  on  page  4.  after  line  11,  to  insert: 

fc)  The  first  adjustment  contracts  shall  rover  farming  opera- 
tions with  respect  to  wheat  and  com  planted  for  harrest  in  1938. 
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For  years  subsequent  to  1938  new  adjustment  contracts  shall  be 
prepared  for  such  additional  periods,  not  to  exceed  2  years,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  last  evening  I  stated  that  I 
thought  there  should  be  a  limitation  of  time  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  bill.  I  stated  before  the  committee, 
wht-n  I  was  there  on  Saturda;/,  that  I  thought  the  life  of  the 
b.ll  .should  not  e.xtend  beyond  1940.  That  would  give  us  1938, 
1939,  and  1940  to  try  out  the  nncasure,  which  is  an  emergency 
mea.sure  after  all.  It  docs  not  matter  whether  we  call  it 
permanent  legislation  or  not,  it  is  not  permanent  legislation. 
Anyone  knows  that  legislaticn  is  not  permanent  that  deals 
only  with  five  commodities,  and  those  five  commodities  not  so 
iniporiant  as  many  other  corimocLties  grown  by  the  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  upon 
permanent  legislation  unless  it  deals  with  all  farmers  and  all 
commodities  without  discrinjnation  and  without  favor  and 
treats  all  on  the  same  plane  of  equality.  That  is  one  thing 
about  which  I  am  certain. 

This  bill,  as  we  all  know,  is  an  attempt  to  gather  up  the 
threads  and  stitches  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  and  a  fur- 
ther attempt  to  legalize,  if  possible,  the  old  defunct  and  un- 
constitutional A.  A.  A.  Act.  It  is  not  permanent  and  is  rushed 
along  this  year  in  order  to  meet  a  situation  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  says  will  result  in  overabundance  in 
crop  production  in  the  season  of  1938.  Last  evening  as  wc 
were  rushing  along  I  suggested  an  amendment  and  asked 
that  the  committee  amendm(;nt  go  over,  which  was  consented 
to  by  the  proponents  of  the  measure.  That  am.endment  I 
now  propose  to  offer. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  frame  an  amendment  to  the 
language  found  on  page  4  :o  make  that  amendment  com- 
plete and  to  express  the  desire  I  have  in  mind,  namely,  a 
definite  period  for  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  put 
together  hurriedly  and  presents  a  spectacle  of  disjointed 
provisions.  Therefore,  I  find  it  necessary  to  deal  with  three 
different    parts   of   the    bill. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  original  text  of 
the  bill,  in  line  2.  is  a  provision: 

For  years  subsequent  to  1940  new  adjustment  contrart.';  shall  be 
prepared  for  such  additional  periods  as  the  Secretary  bhail  deter- 
mine. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  Senator  raised  that  question 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.   McNARY.     Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  Tlie  amendment  was  adopted  to  meet  the 
very  situaticn  he  had  in  m.ind.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  con- 
tract may  be  for  the  year  1938,  and  then  for  the  years  sub- 
sequent to  1938  new  adjustment  contracts  shall  be  prepared 
for  such  additional  periodf.  not  exceeding  2  years  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine.  In  other  words,  the  contract  for 
1938  will  leave  2  years.  1939  and  1940,  that  might  be  cov- 
ered by  another  contract.  Then  if  the  law  should  be  changed 
there  would  be  no  outstanding  contracts.  My  understand- 
ing was  that  the  amendment  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  meet  just  that  situation,  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  does  meet  it. 

At  any  rate,  the  Secretary  should  not  enter  into  a  contract 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  for  a  longer  period  than  1940, 
that  is  to  say,  a  contract  to  expire  in  1940,  which  would  then 
leave  the  matter  open  for  any  amendment  of  the  law  which 
Congress  might  desire  to  make. 

Mr,  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  this  question  was  discussed 
before  the  committee,  as  I  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  my 
brief  remarks,  but  the  explimation  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  does  not  reach  the  heart  of  the  matter  I  have  in  mind- 
This  language  unquestionably  would  limit  the  period  over 
which  the  Secretary  could  make  a  contract.  That  does  not 
cover  what  I  want.  I  want  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  bill 
itself,  wluch  is  a  very  different  matter. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McNARY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BARICLEY.  Under  the  Language  of  the  ccmjmtto'^ 
amendment  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  l'J38  could 
make  contracts  for  not  to  exceed  2  years  at  a  time.  If  th'> 
Senator's  amendment  were  adopted.  Uic  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture cculd  make  no  contracts  beyond  1940  unless  C3n;;:-e.^ 
affirmatively  reenacted  the  law.  Tliat  ii  the  situation.  That 
is  what  the  Senator  seeks  to  do — to  make  the  law  temporary 
in  its  application  unless  Congress  affirmatively  rccnacLs  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Congress  can  at  any  time  rep?al  thr  law 
if  it  does  not  want  it  to  go  beyond  1940  or  1942:  but  to 
adopt  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  frcm  Oregon 
would  be  to  say  that  unless  Congress  affirmatively  irenacts 
the  law  in  1940  it  is  dead.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  wl'iat  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  seekmg  to  obtain. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Tliat  is  perfectly  obvious.  I  thoupht  I 
had  made  it  quite  as  clear  as  has  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No  doubt  the  Scmator  did  make  it  clear 
and  I  have  confused  it  in  my  efforts  to  clarify  it.  for  which 
I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  we  have  traced  the  same  path  and 
the  Senator  has  been  just  as  explicit  as  I  have  been,  and  I 
aPF>reciate  his   efforts   to  assist. 

Mr.  Pres;dent.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope!  discusses 
this  matter  from  the  standpoint  that  there  should  be  a  limi- 
tation on  the  period  of  years  for  which  contracts  may  be 
made.  I  think  there  should  be.  too,  and  the  bill  amply  covers 
that  period  of  years.  But  I  want  to  limit  the  operation  of 
the  bill  Itself  to  a  stated  defimte  time  and  to  make  it  expire 
by  limitation,  as  has  been  done  witii  all  bills  which  we  have 
called  emergent  in  character.  I  conceive  this  to  be  such  a 
bill  and  properly  belonging  in  that  cla.ssiflcation. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.   McNARY.     Very  gladly. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  occurs  to  me  that  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose the  Senator  desires  we  iiiould  incorporate  in  the  bill  an 
independent  provision  say.ng  that  the  bill  is  limited  to  a 
certain  period,  instead  of  seeking  to  put  a  limitation  on  this 
one  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  that  .'=^uggcstion.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  and  wh;ch  I  hope 
covers  that  Situation.  It  not  only  attempts  to  do  this  by 
language  to  modify  and  clarify  the  section  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  called,  but  also  reaches  back  to  the  question  of 
leans,  which  is  necessary,  as  well  as  adjustment  cont.-acts  and 
payments. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  :> 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  S^?nator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Is  not  the  Senator  attempting 
merely  to  make  a  temporary  ever-normal  granary?  Tlie 
possible  danger  of  the  establishment  of  a  granary  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  might  be  held  in  storage  in  this  country  a 
large  amount  of  a  commodity  which  would  serve  to  depress 
the  market  in  the  same  way  the  stabilization  program  de- 
pressed the  market.  If  we  adopt  this  amendment  and  say 
that  in  1940  the  whole  plan  shall  be  abandoned  unless  Con- 
gress reenacts  the  bill,  will  it  not  mean  that  those  who  have 
wheat  and  corn  and  cottcai  will  know  that  when  this  period  of 
time  expires  all  the  commodities  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  granary  will  be  then  placed  upon  the  market,  and  will  it 
not  depress  the  market  all  the  time  between  now  and  1940 
when  the  Senator  would  end  the  operation  of  the  act? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  is  reiterating  my  argument  of  last  week,  that 
the  ever-normal-granary  plan  is  a  good  deal  like  Mr.  Hoover's 
Federal  Farm  Board  proposal  I  concede  thes<j  things  ai  e  true. 
The  ever-normal  granary,  if  I  may  be  distracted  for  a 
moment,  would  pile  up  a  very  visible  quantity  of  gram  or 
cotton,  which  would  naturally  depress  the  market  because  it 
would  be  physically  in  existence.    It  would  have  just  the 
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-present  menace, 
Senator  yield? 


same  effect  as  the  stabilization  efforts  tad  throogh  the 
^deral  Farm  Board.  It  makes  no  dlffereace  whether  the 
tjtfll  ends  in  50  years  or  3  years,  it  Is  an  ever 
not  an  ever-oormai  sranaiT- 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  win  the 

Brlr.  McNARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  tme  that  imde^  the  pending  bill 
we  seek  to  control  production,  whereas  un<ter  the  so-called 
Hoover  plan  there  was  no  restriction  on  prodjiction?  Parmers 
produced  all  they  desired  and  the  Export 
orer  surpluses.    Is  not  that  the  difference? 

Mr.  McNARY.    That  is  a  difference.    I  want  to  be  fair, 
and  so  I  say  that  is  a  siibstantial  different  e,  but  that  does 


have  an  amend - 


not  change  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
philosophy  of  this  bill  nor  the  philosophy  of 
granary. 

I  shall  discuss  that  at  the  proper  time, 
ment  which  I  think  covers  what  I  have  befai  attempting  to 
discuss  for  a  brief  moment  and  I  ask  thaf  it  may  be  read 
by  the  clerk. 

The  PREBIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie  clsrk  will  read  as 
requested. 

The  Chikf  Cz.ntK.  It  is  proposed,  on  [age  4,  beginning 
with  the  word  "For".  In  hne  14,  to  strike  out  through  the 
X)erlod  in  line  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  t  he  following: 


December  7 


i^^rporation  took 


proposal  nor  the 
the  ever-normal 


Kew  ad]Q8tment  contracts  Bball   be  preparec 


ap«i»tloiis  with  respect  to  wheat  tanA  cam  plaiited  for  harvest  In 


the  years   IS>39  azad    IMO.   azMl  such   contracts 


period,  not  to  exceed  2  years,  as  the  Secretary  a  sail  determine. 


On  page  4,  line  22.  strike  out  the  words 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ''of  1939." 
On  page  83,  after  line  7.  insert  the  folkn^ing 


en  ered 


97.  Ho  sdjiistment  contnurt  sliall  be 
farming   operations   with  req>eet   to   any 
harvest  In  any  year  subsequent  to  IMO,  no 
be  established  after  January  1.  1941,  with 
Ity  covered  by  this  act.  and  no  loan  shall  be 
1.  IMl.  by  the  Surplus  Reserve  Loan  Ccaporatlo^ 


into  covering 

planted   for 

quota  shall 

to  any  commod- 

liiade  after  January 


conuiodlty 
ma:  kettng 
reapert 


Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  as  I  statet 


and  the  amend- 


of  my  remarks,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  sevjral  provisions  of 
the  Wll  in  order  to  accomjrflsh  the  purpose  I  have  in  mind, 
to  wit,  to  place  a  limitation  upon  the  pnr  isions  of  the  bill 
and  Its  operation  during  a  period  of  3  years.  I  also  recog- 
nize that  under  the  parliamentary  situati(  n  it  is  not  quite 
appropriate  to  off'-r  the  amendment  at  th:s  time  because  It 
goes  beyond  the  Unguage  found  on  page  4, 
beyond  the  purpose  expressed  in  that  language.  I  think  In 
fairness  that  probably  the  sponsors  of  th;  bill  and  others 
would  like  to  have  an  opportimity  to  reac 
when  it  is  printed,  and  possibly  I  should  w:  lit  until  after  the 
committee  amendments  have  been  either  ac  opted  or  rejected. 

I  make  the  parbamentary  inquiry,  if  I  should  not  now 
offer  the  amendment  for  Immediate  consi  leratlon,  might  I 
'.not  have  an  opportunity  later,  after  we  finish  with  the 
coDunlttee  amendments,  and  Individual  amendments  are  in 
order,  to  take  it  up?  Of  course,  it  embodies  both  the  sub- 
itance  of  the  bill  as  orifflnally  prepared 
uents  prepared  by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Cjhalr  is  informed 
tlMt  a  part  of  the  SeoAtor'i  propoied  ame  idment  \m  a  sub- 
•tltute  for  subdivision  (d),  on  page  4.  an(  the  amendment 
of  the  committee  oontainlnf  lubdivlsloii 
adopted.  It  win  be  necessary,  therefore,  o  move  a  recon- 
ildtratlon  of  the  vote  by  which  that  itibdlv  slon  was  adopted 
•o  as  to  make  the  amendment  to  that  p^rt  of  the  bill  In 
order. 

Mr.  McNART.  I  think  the  amendment 
slon  (d) ,  foimd  on  pace  4,  went  over  with 
matter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No;  the 
that  subdivision  (d)  was  adopted.  I 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  »A  ananimoos  conaeni  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  containing  subdivision  (d)  was 
adopted  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  then  objection?  Tlie 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  vote  Is  reconslt  ered,  and,  there- 


covering  fanning 


shall    be  for  such 


'each  subsequent 
new  section: 


in  the  beginning 


corering  lubdlvl- 
tbe  whole  subject 

:?halr  is  informed 


fore,  the  smaendment  containing  subdivision  <d)   is  open  to 
amendment. 

In  reply  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  amendment  may  be  offered  to  a  different  subject  in 
the  bill,  the  first  two  amendm»nls  offered  by  th  ■  Senator. 
being  to  the  subject  matter  under  consideration,  would  be 
in  order.  The  other  amendment  would  ^xave  to  be  offered 
separately,  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  matter  to  which  it 
relates  comes  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  McNARY.  As  I  stated,  that  illustrates  the  difficulty 
one  has,  in  dealing  with  a  .subject  mat*'-^r  whirh  i^  spread 
over  five  agricultural  commodities,  treated  differently,  in 
perfecting  an  amendment  that  will  accomplish  a  substantive 
change  that  is  necessary  both  to  modify  the  original  text  and 
the  text  as  prepared  in  the  nature  of  committee  amend- 
ments. 

I  think  that  In  all  fairness,  in  the  present  parliam.entary 
situation,  t  should  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might  pre- 
sent the  amendments  at  the  appropriate  time,  after  we  con- 
clude the  consideration  of  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  .state  that,  so  far  as 
the  authors  of  the  bill  are  concerned,  we  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  consider  the  amendments  now.  Of  course,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  present  request  of  the  Senator  if  that  is 
what  the  Senate  desires,  but  we  have  no  objection  to  con- 
sidering the  amendments  now  and  disposing  of  them. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Very  well.  I  thought  the  point  had  been 
raised,  and  I  think  it  could  be  properly  raised.  If  the 
authors  of  the  bill  are  willing  to  consider  the  matters  as  one 
subject  matter,  namely,  a  limitation  on  the  operation  of  the 
bill,  that  it  shall  expire  following  the  crop  season  of  1940, 
very  well. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendments  being 
considered  now.    I  do  desire  to  be  heard,  however. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President,  has  my  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator's  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  designed  by  the  authors  of  the 
bill,  and,  as  I  think  is  indicated  by  the  joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress  passed  at  the  last  session,  will  not  be  carried 
out  if  the  amendment  just  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  shall  be  adopted.  Calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
again  to  the  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  Congre.ss  at  the 
last  session,  it  refers  to  the  ever-normal  granary,  refers  to 
loaffis  in  connection  with  it,  refers  to  control  of  surplas.  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  there  is  this  language: 

That  abundant  production  of  farm  products  .'Should  be  a  blessing 
and  not  a  cxirse,  that  therefore  legislation  carrying  out  the  fore- 
going principles  will  be  first  to  engage  the  ait«ntion  of  the  Con- 
gress upon  Its  reconvening,  and  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  a  permanent  farm  program  ba.sed  upon  these  principles 
should  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible  after  Congress  reconvenes. 

During  the  hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee  throughout 
the  country  farmers  were  asked  as  to  whether  they  favored 
permanent  legislation  and  testified  en  that  .subject. 

I  think  no  one  subject  matter  Is  found  more  often  dis- 
cussed In  the  hearings  than  the  matter  of  adopting  a  per- 
manent program  for  agriculture.  It  !.<?  at  once  apparent  that 
we  would  not  be  carrying  out  the  joint  resolution  pas.ied  by 
tht  Congress  at  the  lant  session,  and  it  Is  also  apparent  to 
those  of  us  who  were  on  the  subcommittee  that  the  wishes 
of  a  great  majority  of  those  who  testified  would  not  be  car- 
ried out,  If  we  should  adopt  this  amendment.  Therefore,  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  I  submit  that  the  amendment 
would  seriously  Imptilr  the  bill  and  would  go  far  toward 
destroying  its  effect. 

I  wish  to  confirm  what  the  Senator  from  Washington 
stated  a  few  minutes  ago — that  the  very  purpose  of  an  ever- 
normal  granary  and  the  limitations  which  are  placed  in 
the  bill  with  respect  to  It  so  as  to  prevent  happening  that 
which  happened  In  the  case  of  the  Farm  Board  would  not  be 
carried  out. 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  there  is  another  distinction 
between  the  ever-normal  granary  and  the  storage  of  grain 
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by  the  old  Farm  Board;  that  is,  that  no  portion  of  the  grain 
stored  under  the  pending  plan  could  be  sold  for  less  than  the 
parity  price,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  very  important. 
It  should  not  affect  the  market,  at  least  when  the  price  was 
below  parity.  But  under  the  old  Farm  Board  program  there 
was  no  such  limitation.  Ever>'  purchaser  or  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  a  commodity  knew  that  the  Government  could 
release  those  stocks  on  the  market  at  any  time  in  its  own 
discretion.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  important  dif- 
ference exists  between  storage  under  the  pending  bill  and 
storage  by  the  Farm  Board.  So  I  think  the  purpose  of  the 
measure  and  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  passing  the  joint 
resolution  would  not  be  carried  out  but  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  to  the  fact  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution, adopted  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  to  which  he 
has  referred,  on  the  first  page,  designating  by  letters  the 
program  to  be  adopted,  the  joint  resolution  provides, 
'Wliereas,  a  permanent  farm  program  should  la)  provide," 
and  so  forth.  Then  later  on  in  the  joint  resolution,  where 
the  principles  to  be  embodied  in  the  bill  are  set  forth  in 
numerical  order,  the  joint  resolution  states,  "Whereas  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  permanent  farm  legislation 
should  be  based  upon  the  following  fundamental  principles." 
In  addition  to  what  the  Senator  has  just  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  those  provisions  are  in  the  Joint 
resolution. 

Then,  in  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  hold  hearings  in  order 
to  determine  the  form  legislation  should  take,  the  Senate 
specifically  directed  the  committee  to  give  consideration  to 
the  pending  bill.  Those  matters  must  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Congress  at  the  time. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  interested  in 
whether  this  is  permanent  or  emergency  legislation,  so  far 
as  the  proposed  amendment  is  concerned.  Even  though 
the  committee  were  directed  to  bring  in  a  proposal  for  per- 
manent legislation,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  but  brought  in  a 
bill  providing  for  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  calls  emer- 
gency legislation,  it  would  not  be  made  permanent  by  calling 
it  so.  I  think,  how  ver,  it  will  be  permanent  unless  we  adopt 
the  Senator's  amendment,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  limit  its  terms  or  provide  for  its  expiration. 

As  I  view  it,  however,  that  is  not  so  material.  The  Senate 
might  now  be  justified  in  passing  the  joint  resolution  which 
was  passed,  but,  as  I  see  it,  this  matter  is  a  vital  one.  If 
the  bill  shall  become  a  law  and  the  normal  granary  shall 
be  establi-shed.  no  one  now  knows  whether  there  will  be  any- 
thing in  that  normal  granary  in  1940  or  not.  If  there 
should  be  nothing  in  it.  If  no  cotton  or  wheat  or  com  should 
be  stored  in  it,  the  amendment  would  do  no  harm,  but  if  any 
cotton  or  wheat  or  corn  should  be  in  the  granary,  as  prob- 
ably will  be  the  case  in  1940.  at  least  as  to  some  of  the 
commodities,  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would  destroy 
the  efficacy  of  the  whole  law.  There  woyld  be  stored  in  the 
normal  granary  a  quantity  of  either  wheat  or  corn  or  cotton, 
or  all  of  them,  perhaps  a  large  amount  of  .some  of  them, 
and  the  law  would  expire  In  1940,  There  would  be  on  hand 
In  the  normal  granary  a  large  amount  of  wheat,  we  will  .say. 
It  seems  to  me  the  effect  of  that  wheat  stored  in  the  normal 
granary  would  be  to  absolutely  kill  the  market.  That  would 
be  a  natural  con.sequcnce. 

Mr,  POPE.  Mr.  President,  would  not  the  situation  then 
be  almost  exactly  analogous  to  the  situation  during  the 
existence  of  the  Farm  Board? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  think  so;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  discuss 
that  Board,  or  to  cast  any  reflections  on  It.  It  is  dead,  and 
let  it  sleep  in  peace,  if  it  is  possible.  I  myself  voted  for  the 
bill  for  the  creation  of  that  Board,  on  the  theory  that  it 
might  do  some  good,  although  I  expressed  a  doubt  about  it 
at  the  time. 


It  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  if  we  .<;tore  a  large  amount 
of  farm  products  in  a  granary  and  make  no  provision  about 
releasing  them  or  holding  them  off  the  market,  then  we 
might  just  as  well  not  provide  for  a  normal  granary,  we 
might  just  as  well  not  pass  the  bill  at  all,  because  it  would 
follow  that  from  this  moment,  not  commencing  in  the 
future  but  now.  the  fear  that  there  might  be  and  probably 
would  be  a  large  amount  of  one  of  these  products  stored  in 
the  normal  granary  would  affect  the  market,  and  the 
purpose  of  having  a  normal  granary  would  be  nullified. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  faced  with  the  question  whether 
we  want  to  store  up  a  large  amount  of  wheat  and  make 
no  provision  for  retaining  it  In  the  granary  and  keeping  it 
off  the  market,  as  the  proposed  law  would,  and  if  that  is  the 
desire,  we  ought  to  realize  that  we  would  nullify  and  make 
almost  useless  and  nonworkable  the  entire  law  we  are 
asked  to  enact. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  merely  to  emphasize 
what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  already  said,  and  said 
much  better  than  I  could  say  it. 

I  wish  to  advert  to  one  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  He  offers  his  amendment  because,  he  says,  this 
is  an  emergency  piece  of  legislation  and.  therefore,  its  life 
ought  to  be  limited  to  the  emergency.  This  is  only  emergent 
legislation  so  far  as  the  crop  of  1938  is  concerned.  We  were 
called  into  extra  session  to  pass  a  farm  bill  in  order  that 
it  might  be  enacted  before  the  ground  is  prepared  for  the 
crop  of  1938.  so  that  every  farmer,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  will  have  to  administer  the  act,  would 
know  in  advance  what  could  be  done  and  what  ought  to 
be  done  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  1938. 

So  far  as  all  the  subsequent  crops  are  concerned  we  might 
as  well  not  have  been  called  into  extra  session.  We  could 
have  passed  a  bill  dealing  with  1939  and  1940  in  the  future, 
without  then  worrying  about  1938;  but  now  the  situation 
may  be  emergent,  so  far  as  1938  is  concerned.  In  the  sense 
that  the  farmers  ought  to  know  what  sort  of  law  is  going  to 
be  on  the  statute  books  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ought  to  know  what  law  it  has  to  administer. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  regard  to  the  resolution 
that  was  adopted  in  the  last  session,  has  been  to  proNide  a 
permanent  agricultural  policy  and  program.  Any  law  is 
permanent  only  to  the  e-xtent  that  Congres^j  ijermits  it  to 
remain  permanent.  Congress  can  repeal  this  whole  law  in 
1938.  in  1939.  or  in  1940,  or  in  any  other  year.  If  Congress 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  operation  of  the  act,  it  would  oe  just 
as  easy  to  repeal  it  in  1940  and  write  a  new  one,  and  proba- 
bly it  would  be  more  easy  than  it  would  be  to  reenact  the 
law,  by  reason  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  it  by  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  should  like  to  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  if  we  were  to  repeal  the  act  while  com- 
modities were  stored  in  the  ever-normal  granary,  then  we 
would  be  in  duty  bound  to  the  farmers,  and  to  the  entire 
country  for  that  matter,  to  make  a  provision  In  the  repealing 
act  by' which  we  would  prevent  that  stored  product  from 
coming  on  the  market  and  thu.s  d'pressing  the  market, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
While  Congress  can  repeal  the  act  at  any  time,  it  would  be 
under  a  moral  obligation  lo  make  provision  for  dLstrlbutlon 
or  disposition  of  any  surplu.s  that  was  on  hand  that  had  been 
created  tmder  this  measure  while  It  was  alive. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  adopted,  which  in  effect  limits  the  operation.s  of 
this  bill  to  3  years,  1938,  1939,  and  1940.  Suppose  next  year 
there  should  be  an  unusual  .surplus  of  wheat  or  corn  or  cotton 
or  any  other  com.modlty.  Suppose  there  should  be  an  un- 
usual surplus  for  all  3  of  these  years,  and  such  surplus  should 
be  accumulated  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  and  the  act 
automatically  sl^ould  come  to  an  end  at  the  end  of  1940. 
TTiere  would  then  exist  more  than  a  normal  granary;  we 
would  have  a  supernormal  granary  filled  with  these  products, 
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tie 


without  any  provision  of  law  whereby  the 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
could  know  what  to  do  with  them  or  how 
or  dispose  of  them.     It  seems  to  me  that  tha|t 
create  what  in  vulgar  terms  we  call  a  "glu 
which  would  be  more  disastrous  than  if  we 
law  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McOELL.    With  the  certainty  that 
come  Inoperative  after  1940,  and  with 
normal  granary  during  the  period  between 
smd  the  close  of  1940,  would  not  that  of  itscl: 
at  all  times  from  now  on  to  hold  market 
country  on  the  commodities  affected? 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     Of   course   It   would, 
including  the  farmer,  and  the  Departmen 
and  the  whole  economic  system,  insofar 
fected  by  agricultural  conditions,  would  have 
constant  threat,  would  have  this  sword  of 
over  their  heads  for  the  next  3  years,  so  no 
what  to  depend  on,  or  how  to  make  his 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the 
defeated. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President 


Government,  or 

themselves, 

distribute  them 

would  certainly 

in  the  market, 

did  not  pass  any 


Senator  yield? 


pr  ces 


qecause   everyone, 

of  Agriculture, 

it  may  be  af- 

before  them  this 

I^amocles  hanging 

one  would  know 


as 


arrangements, 
amendjnent  ought  to  be 


Does  the 


argument 

No  IRIS  ] 

gra  ^ry. 


adju!  tment 
proiuct 
and 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
speak  on  the  bOl? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  desire  to  occupy  some 
left  me,  and,  of  course,  that  Is  on  the  bill. 

The  only  purpose  I  have  In  offering  the 
when  we  enact  this  measure  we  do  not 
permanent,  because  we  are  dealing  only 
great  major  commodities  of  the  country, 
a  3-year  term  of  experimentation  is  ample 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  merit  in  the 
tlon  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr 
provision  would  affect  the  ever-normal 
argument  could  also  be  made  against  the 
itself,  because  there  would  be  something  in 
can  be  argued  that  at  the  end  of  3  years,  if 
tlnue  the  measure,  we  can  make  such 
Uon  as  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  the 
normal  granary.    That  is  a  very  shallow 

Mr.  President,  I  smi  trying  to  deal  here 
upon  a  bill  that  is  unquestionably — and 
disputed — emergent  In  its  character.     If 
years  there  will  be  anything  in  the  ever 
which  I  should  doubt  very  much,  then,  if  we 
the  act,  we  can  deal  with  the  surplus,  or  if 
lation  Is  necessary  to  meet  a  situation  then 
effected  very  quickly  by  the  Congress.    My 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  is  to  get 
the  Congress  as  to  whether  it  wants  to 
legislation  as  permanent  legislation, 
acainst  all  the  other  agricultural  commoditi^ 
or  whether  the  Congress  desires  to  deal 
able  period  of  time  so  that  we  may 

On  the  amendment,  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
tiays. 

Ite  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
gon   [Mr.  McNast],  under  the  unanimoijs 
ment.  has  the  right  to  offer  the 
(d)  and  also  his  amendment  on  page  83. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President.  I  should 
time  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pzo  tempore.    The 
respect  to  the  pcuilamentary  discussion 
cat  of  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.    We  are  dealing  with  a 
sk>n  of  this  bill,  namely,  the  limitation, 
come  up  in  three  different  ways.    Hence 
refers  to  three  different  propositions.    I 
of  them  is  the  only  proper  vote  to  be 
Bieot  should  not  be  cat  into  three  parts. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  tu>k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  three  amencmento  be  voted  on  en  bloc.  They  all 
involve  the  same  proposition. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Ye.s.  Tliere  are  not  three  amendments. 
The  amendment  treats  of  three  different  propositions,  all 
referring  to  one  eflort,  that  is,  to  limit  the  operation  of  thia 
bill.  I  think  the  reqv.,st  of  Uie  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barkley)  is  a  very  reasonable  one  and  necessary. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t-empore.  Without  objecUon,  the 
three  amendments  will  be  voted  on  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4,  beginning  with  the 
word  "F\)r",  in  line  14  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  through 
the  period,  in  line  16,  and  luaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

New  arijustment  contr&cts  shall  be  prepareci  covering  fanning 
operations  wlili  respec^  to  wheat  and  corn  planted  for  harvest  la 
the  years  1939  and  1940.  and  such  c';:urart.s  shall  be  for  such 
periods,   not   to   exceed   2   years,    as  the   Secretary   shall   determine. 

On  page  4,  line  22,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "each  sub- 
sequert  year"  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  "of  1939." 

On  page  83,  after  line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  67.  No  adju.stment  contract  shall  be  entered  into  covering 
farming  operations  with  re.^pect  to  any  commodUy  planted  for 
harvest  In  any  year  subsequent  to  1940.  no  marketing  quota  shall 
be  established  after  January  1  1941.  witli  respect  to  any  com- 
modity covered  by  ttus  act;  and  no  lean  shall  be  made  after 
January  1,  1941,  by  the  Surplus  Reserve  Loan  Corporation. 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Connally 

KlnK 

Pittman 

Andrews 

Cope  land 

La  Follette 

Pop.-> 

AabsursX 

Davis 

Lee 

RadclHIe 

Austin 

Donahey 

Lewl.s 

Reynolds 

Bailey 

Duffy 

Ledge 

Ru.s-^ell 

Banlchead 

Ellender 

Logan 

Schwartz 

Barkley 

Frazier 

Lonergan 

S(  t<w<-  ienbach 

Berry 

George 

L'.ir.deen 

Shnppa-d 

BUIM 

Gerry 

Mc.Adoo 

Ship«=t.ead 

Borah 

Gibson 

McUlll 

Snilih 

Bridges 

Gi:;ptte 

MrKeliar 

StPiwcr 

Bro'wn.  Mich. 

Glass 

MrNary 

Th'jrna-s  Okla. 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Graves 

MUier 

Thon-.asi.  Utah 

Bulkley 

Green 

Mlnton 

7  (.'•*■:. .send 

BuIdw 

Guffey 

M;n>ri? 

Tn.Tian 

Buike 

Harrison 

Murray 

Tvd:rikcs 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Nee:y 

Vandenberg 

Byrnes 

Hayden 

Norris 

\'ai.  Nuys 

Capper 

Herring 

NV" 

Warner 

Caraway 

Hlt<:hroclc 

O  Mahoney 

Wai.-h 

Chavez 

JohnsoQ.  Calif 

Overton 

White 

Clark 

Johnson.  Colo 

Pepper 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Eighty-seven  Senators 
having  answered  to  tneir  names,  a  quorum  i,<  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  xMr  Presides.'.,  [ho  amend- 
ment ofiTered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  presents,  it  seems 
to  me.  a  very  important  question  indeed.  Within  the  limits 
of  a  half  an  hour  this  very  important  question  is  asked  to  be 
determined  by  the  Senate.  The  question  arises  as  to  the 
permanency  or  the  temporary  character  of  the  bill.  With  all 
that  goes  with  this  bill  we  are  asked  by  some  Senators  to 
accept  it  as  a  permanent  measure.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
seeks  to  have  us  accept  it  solely  as  a  temporary  measure. 
I  care  not  whether  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  some  time  since  preferred  a  permanent  measure. 
We  know  the  disabilities  under  which  our  committee  has  been 
laboring.  We  know  all  the  troubles  and  tribulations  of  the 
individual  members  of  that  committee.  We  know  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  present  here  a  bill  that  commends  itself 
to  the  best  thought  of  the  Senate  as  a  permanent  measure. 

Why  should  the  measure  then  be  voted  by  us  now  as  a 
permanent  measure?  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Barkley]  says  that  if  it  be  considered  a  permanent  measure 
we  will  have  the  right  by  and  by.  when  the  time  limit  shall 
arrive,  of  determining  its  particular  cliaracter  and  possibly 
repealing  it.  But  he  has  taken  the  other  way  round,  as  it 
were.    We  ought  to  provide  that  a  measure  of  this  character 
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should  bo  limited  to  a  particular  tim.e.  and  then  if  it  be 
shewn  to  hav?  brought  good  we  may  vote  for  it  and  extend 
the  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  all  legislation  entering  a  new 
field  is  more  or  less  experimental.  If  what  the  Senator  sug- 
gests would  be  wise  with  respect  to  this  bill,  why  would  it  not 
be  wise  to  limit  all  laws  that  enter  any  new  field  or  set  up 
any  new  program  to  a  temporary  period,  luitil  we  find  out 
how  they  are  going  to  work? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  In  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  I  will  say  that  it  might  be  wise  if  experi- 
mental legislation  were  enacted  for  a  temporary  period,  and 
then  we  had  the  opportunity  of  coming  here  again  and  de- 
termining just  exactly  how  it  had  worked  in  practice. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  the  fact  that  any  measure  of  this 
sort  does  not  carry  a  limitation  prevent  Congress  from  re- 
considering it  at  any  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Why,  of  cotirse  not;  but  the 
difficulty  of  reconsidering  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  in  view  of  the 
neces.sity  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  acting  upon  the  meas- 
tire  that  is  written  into  law;  the  other  mode  being  that  when 
it  is  made  of  temporary  character  it  may  be  renewed  if  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Does  the  Senator  from 
California  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     I  yield. 
Mr.  NORRIS.     I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  what  he 
thinks  would  happen  if,  in  the  meantime,  we  had  a  large 
amount   of   grain   stored   in  the  ever-normal   granary,  and 
the  law  ended  all  at  once;   whether  that  would  not  have 
such  an  effect  on  the  market  as  to  make  the  whole  plan 
useless. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  If  it  be  obvious  that  that 
will  be  the  result,  the  Senate  and  the  House  can  renew  the 
law,  extend  it,  and  the  like.  We  shall  have  time  to  leam 
whether  or  not  today's  action  has  been  wise:  and  that  is 
what  I  should  like,  with  this  sort  of  law — that  we  take  the 
time  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  wisdom  of  our  action. 
We  have  often  taken  too  little  time  for  the  determination 
of  such  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  little  to  say  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
except  that  here  is  a  bill  that  is  contentious  in  character, 
that  is  controversial  in  aspect,  that  has  been  presented  to 
the  people  of  this  land;  and  every  sort  of  farm  organization 
save  one.  perhaps,  is  opposed  to  it.  Here  is  a  bill  that  deals 
with  men's  lives  in  a  fashion  in  which  ordinarily  we  would 
not  be  dealing  with  them.  Here  is  a  bill  that  regiments  the 
entire  farming  community  in  respect  to  certain  industries. 
Let  us  do  it  if  it  be  necessary,  but  let  us  have  an  opportunity 
to  put  a  brake  upon  the  law  if  experience  shall  teach  us  in 
2  or  3  years  that  it  has  not  been  wisely  enacted.  That  is 
all  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  does; 
and  because  that  is  all  the  amendment  does,  I  favor  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  McNaryI   to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  McNARY.     On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRNES  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hale),  who  is  detained 
because  of  illness.  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Senator  from 
Pvhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  and  will  vote.  I  vote  "nay." 
I  am  advised  that  if  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hale] 
were  present  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
general  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  "Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass].    I  do  not  know  how  he  would  vote  if  present,  and 


therefore  withhold  my  vote.  If  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  ^houid 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  LEWIS  (When  Mr.  Wagner's  name  was  called'  I 
am  permitted  to  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner]  is  detained  at  a  department.  Tins  fact  ac- 
counts for  his  absence  at  this  time. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  announce  that  my  colleague  IMr.  Diete- 
rich],  were  he  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay"  on  this 
question. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Bone]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Hughes] 
are  detained  from  the  Senate  becatise  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  SmathersI  is  detained 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Burke  1,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass  J,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green  J,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Maloney), 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  McAdooJ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  MintonJ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  detained  on  important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  McCarran  1  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana    Mr.  Wheeler]  are  necessarily  detained. 

The  result  was  amiounced — yeas  25,  nays  51.  as  follows; 

YEAS-25 


Adams 

Capper 

Lee 

Townvnd 

Austin 

Copeland 

Lod^re 

Tydlngs 

Bailey 

Dans 

McNary 

Vandenberg 

Borah 

Frailer 

Nyr 

Walsh 

Bridges 

Gerry 

pittman 

Bulkley 

Gibson 

Russell 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Stelwer 

NAYS- -51 

Andrews 

Connally 

La  Follette 

Overton 

Ashurst 

Duffy 

Lewl.s 

Pepper 

Bankhead 

Ellender 

Logan 

Pope 

Barkley 

George 

Loriertaa 

Radcllffe 

Berrv 

Gillette 

Lundeen 

Reynolds 

Bilbo 

Graves 

McGUl 

Schwartz 

Brown.  Mich. 

Guffey 

McKellar 

Srhwellenbach 

Brown,  N   H. 

Harri.'ion 

Miller 

Sheppard 

Bulow 

Hatch 

Mv)ore 

Smith 

Byrnes 

Hayden 

Murray 

Thorn a.s,  Utah 

Caraway 

Herring 

Neely 

Truman 

Chavez 

Hitchcock 

N  orris 

Van  Nuys 

Clark 

Johnson.  Colo. 

O'Mahoney 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Bone 

Green 

McAdoo 

Smathers 

Burke 

Hale 

McCarran 

Thoma.s.  Okla. 

Dieterlch 

Holt 

Maloney 

Wagner 

Donahey 

Hughes 

Mlnton 

Wheeler 

Glass 

King 

Ship.stead 

White 

So  Mr.  McNary's  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
committee  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KING  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure 
as  to  the  rule.  As  soon  as  I  was  advised  that  a  vote  was  to  be 
had  I  rushed  as  rapidly  as  I  could  from  my  office  to  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  as  I  desired  to  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  may  show  that  I  voted 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  regrets  to 
inform  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  the  rule  prevents  that 
being  done,  and  that  is  one  rule  which  cannot  be  waived. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
committee. 

The  amendment  of  the  committee  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
next  amendment  passed  over. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  next  committee  amendment 
passed  over  is,  on  page  6.  line  21.  after  the  word  "efifect". 
where  it  is  projxjsed  to  strike  out  down  to  and  including  the 
word  "contract"  in  line  6.  page  7,  in  the  following  words: 

No  soil-conserving  fclasfi  I)  payment  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Doniestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  shall  be  payable  with 
re.vpect  to  cotton,  wheat,  field  corn.  rice,  or  tobacco  (except  flue- 
cured,  Maryland,  and  hurley  t,  but  in  lieu  thereof  cooperators  shall 
receive  the  parity  paj-ments  under  adjustment  ccntracts  All  such 
soil  conserving  payments  with  respect  to  other  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  all  soil-building  (class  II)  payments  under  Bald  act 
shall,  if  the  farmer  is  eligible  to  enter  into  an  adjustment  contract* 
be  paid  to  him  only  il  he  hiifi  entered  Into  Buch  a  contract. 
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And  iB  lieu  thereof  to  insert: 


BoU  Conservation  Act  payments  shall.  If  the 
•DtcT  Into  an  adjiistment  contract,  be  paid  to 
•ntered  Into  such  a  contract;  and.  In  lieu  of 
•uch  act  with  respect  to  wheat  and  com  prodiic* 
ermtcn  ahaU  receive  the  parity  payments  undi^ 
tracts:  Provided.  That  If  for  any  year  the 
no  wheat  or  com  for  market,  but  devotee  to 
acre«^  cTistomarlly  devoted  to  such  productloi 
then  the  fann^'  shall  not  be  denied  Soil 
for  B\jch  year  by  reaaon  at  his  failure  to  enter 
contract. 


1  Bjmer  Is  eligible  to 
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adjustment  con- 
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one 
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Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  that  is 
ments  which  I  asked  to  have  go  over,  and 
that  it  go  over  a  second  time.    The 
Louisiana  [Mr.  OvntTOK]  has  an 
same  subject  matter,  and  I  ask  that 
over  untii  I  can  confer  with  him.    I  thini: 
be  settled  by  an  amendment  based  upon 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  included  ir 
and  I  shmild  like  to  have  this  amendment 
can  have  a  conference  on  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
asks  that  the  amendment  be  again 
objectlm?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Ihe  clerk  will  state  the  next  amendmei^t 

The  LccisLATivE  Clxbk.    The  next  co: 
passed  over  is  on  page  8,  line  14,  where 
strike  out  down  to  and  including  line  2, 
following  words: 


Seiator 


jmcu 


from  Idaho 
over.    Is  there 


passed  over, 
ttee  amendment 
it  is  proposed  to 
im  page  9,  in  the 


fb)  Each,  adjustment  contract  shall  Include 
Secretary  shtdl,  whenever  neceasary  In  order 
any  marketing  year  the  declared  policy  of  this 
any  major  agricultural  commodity,  require 
year  or  within  30  days  prior  thereto  that  each 
in  producing  the  commodity  for  market  store 
expiration  of  such  marketli^  year  ca*  such 
Secretary  shall  p'eauibe,  his  stock  of  such 
amount  not  exceeding  30  percent  ctf  the  crof 
during  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
Such  cooperator  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain 
stirplus  reserve  locms  with  respect  to  stocks 
with  this  sobseotlon. 

And  In  ^ea  thereof  to  Insert  a  new  ^bsection  (b),  as 
follows: 


(b)  Tlw  Corporation  Is  directed  to  make 
ton  and  may  make  loans  available  on  rice, 
•grlcxiltursl    commodities    other    than    wheat, 
Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
security  solely  ol  stocks  of  the  commodity 
seal.    The  amount,  terms,  and  conditions  at 
fixed  by  the  Corporation,  taking  into  account 
foreign  outlets  for  the  comnuxllty  and  the 
production  of  the  commodity  on  the  value 
commodity  held  or  to  be  acquired  as  secxxrlty 


InsuiBd 


(f 


that 


Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  when 
read  yesterday  I  observed  the  absence  of 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo],  who,  I  am  advised 
graph  to  be  written  into  the  t^.    That 
I  asked  that  the  amendment  go  over.    I 
It  so  far  as  that  is  cxncemed. 

I  observe  that  the  Corporation  is  directed 
loans  on  cotton.    There  is  a  mandatory 
loans  on  cotton.    It  is  also  provided  tha 
may  make  loans  available  on  rice,  tobacjco 
agricultural  commodities  other  than  wheat 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  contradiqtory 
amendment.     The  Secretary  must  make 
He  may  make  loans  on  rice,  tobacco,  and 
toral  ccnnmodlties  other  than  wheat, 
would  seem  that  in  the  first  sentence  on 
loans  on  wheat,  com.  and  cotton  are  profc|[bited, 
line  4  of  the  same  page  the  Corporation 
loans  on  cotton. 

I  vA  the  Senator  fn»n  Mississippi 
places  on  the  language  which  to  me  is  clearly 
and  even  if  It  is  not  contradictory  I 
purpose  at  discriminating  against  loans  on 

Mr.  BILBO.    There  is  no  desire  to  maki '. 
the  reouirementa  for  k)ans  on  the  other 
the  phraseolocy  makes  It  mandatory,  I 
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the  Corporation 
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McNARY. 

BARKLEY. 
Mr.  McN.\RY. 
Mr.  BARKLEY. 


changing  it  to  coaform  to  the  language  relating  to  the  other 
loans. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  is  very  obvious  that  a  specific  direction 
is  made  to  the  Corporation  to  loan  money  on  cotton.  Then 
it  Is  a]so  equally  obvious  that  the  loans  cannot  be  made  on 
wheat  and  cotton.  What  does  the  Senator  want  with  regard 
to  cotton?  Does  he  want  a  loan  or  does  he  not  want  a  loan? 
Mr.  BILBO.    I  want  a  loan. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Is  the  Senator  satisfied  that  this  language 
would  give  him  a  loan? 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  have  no  desire  to  make  it  mandatory,  but 
merely  to  put  it  in  the  class  with  other  commodities. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Aside  from  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
provides  in  one  breath  that  the  loans  shall  be  made  on  cotton 
and  in  the  next  breath  he  says  that  they  shall  not  be  made 
on  cotton.  Does  he  want  a  loan  on  cotton  or  does  he  not 
want  a  loan  on  cotton? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  Secretary  should  be  directed  to  make 
a  loan  on  cotton  just  as  he  makes  it  on  liie  other  commodi- 
ties. 

Yes. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  yield. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  merit  in  the  criti- 
cism of  th£'  Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  this  language.  It 
starts  out  by  making  loans  on  cotton  mandator^'  and  then 
provides  that  the  Secretary  or  the  Corporation  "may"  make 
available  loans  on  rice,  tobacco,  and  all  other  products  ex- 
cept wheat,  com,  or  cotton.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
means  all  other  agricultural  products  outside  of  the  scope 
of  the  bill  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  the  provision  for  availa- 
bility of  loans  ought  to  be  equally  applicable  to  all  commodi- 
tias  covered  in  the  bill.  The  language  should  make  loans 
available  within  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation  on  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  com.  If  that  is  what  is  intended, 
it  is  not  accomplished  by  what  the  language  itself  provides. 
Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 
Mr.  McNARY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
the  languaire  is  involved  and  contradictory.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision elsewhere  in  the  bill  for  loans  on  wheat  and  com, 
and  I  assume  it  was  the  intention  of  ihe  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Bilbo  J  to  make  loans  availiible  en  cotton  and 
other  commodities,  but  certainly  the  language  in  line  5. 
"other  than  wheat,  com.  or  cotton."  should  be  stricken  out 
in  order  to  make  it  intelligent.  The  first  part  of  it  does 
provide  for  a  mandatory  loan  on  cotton  and  a  permissive 
loan  on  rii;:«.  tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  commodities. 
It  seems  to  me  the  criticism  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
edtirely  correct  as  to  the  language,  aiihough  I  think  it  is 
the  desire  of  those  representing  the  cotton  States;,  in  general 
terms,  that  loans  might  be  made  available,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Corporation,  to  be  made  on  cotton  and  other  com- 
modities included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  There  is  more  to  the  amendment  than  that. 
The  language  makes  it  plain  that  the  Surplus  Resc-rve  Cor- 
poration "shail"  loan  money  on  cotton  and  it  "may"  loan 
on  other  commodities.  That  is  a  discretionary  power.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it  is  a  very  good  amendment  that  far. 
I  think  if  we  are  to  set  up  a  $600,000,000  corporation,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  with  $100,000,000  for  capital  stock  and  per- 
mission to  issue  debentures  up  to  five  tim<-s  its  capital  stock, 
which  would  make  $600,000,000  in  all,  that  the  $600,000,000 
should  be  available  to  every  farmer  in  the  country  irrespective 
of  the  results  of  the  last  election. 

The  bill  is  still  constructed  along  discriminatory  lines  of 
course,  wliich  I  thoroughly  understand  and  have  tried  to 
point  out  from  time  to  time.  If  we  are  not  to  give  adjusted 
payments  to  cattle  growers  and  chicken  raiser.*;  and  fruit  pro- 
ducers and  vegetable  producers,  something  ought  to  be  given 
to  them  in  this  bill  and  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  give  them 
any  consideration  whatsoever  in  comparison  with  the  other 
so-called  basic  agricultural  commodities.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  loan  corporation  which  has  $600,000,000  available  for  loans. 
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I  should  very  much  like  to  have  this  particular  language  in 
the  amendment  changed.  It  is  confusing  and  contradictory 
as  it  now  reads. 

I  think  there  is  at  least  a  modicum  of  merit  in  the  amend- 
ment when  it  provides  that  the  money  shall  be  available  to 
all  agricultural  commodities.  I  :an  conceive  of  apple  grow- 
ers in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  citrus  growers  in  Florida 
and  California  and  potato  growers  in  Idaho  and  Maine — and  I 
might  go  through  the  category  of  agricultui'al  commodities — 
who  might  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  of  inter- 
est from  the  corporation  and  would  be  entitled  to  this  benefit 
quite  as  much  as  the  man  who  raises  the  commodities  which 
are  specified  and  benefited  in  :he  bill.  That  part  of  it  I 
favor.  But  the  language  of  the  bill,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
says  in  one  place  the  corporation  can  loan  on  cotton  and  in 
another  place  that  it  cannot  lain  on  cotton,  and  is  denied 
from  lending  to  wheat  and  com.  I  think  we  ought  to  pass 
the  amendment  over  until  it  can  be  worked  out  and  put  in 
understandable  shape,  or  defeat  it  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  J.  desire  to  suggest  a  possible 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Strike  out  the  words  "is  directed 
to"  and  insert  "may",  and  then  strike  out  the  words  "on 
cotton  and  may  make  loans  available  on  rice,  tobacco,  and"; 
then  strike  out  the  words  "other  than  wheat,  corn,  or  cot- 
ton", so  it  would  read: 

The  Corporation  Is  directed  to  mi.ke  available  loans  on  all  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

That  would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation  to 
make  whatever  loans  it  pleased  on  whatever  commodities 
the  exigencies  might  require.  It  would  be  wholly  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  covers  my  proposition  entirely.  It 
would  permit  the  Corporation  to  lend  Government  money  to 
the  producers  of  all  agricultural  :ommodities,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  are  enumerated  in  the  bill.  It  is  the  only  fair 
provision  which  I  have  found  in  a  bill  otherwise  wholly 
discriminatory. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  a  question,  and  I  s.iould  like  at  the  same  time 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Bilbo  ]. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  is  the  reason  for  making  any  dif- 
ference between  the  mandatory  character  of  the  loans  as 
among  the  five  commodities  dealt  with  in  the  bill?  If  there 
is  any  reason  why  the  loans  should  be  mandatory  on  wheat, 
com,  and  cotton,  and  not  mandatory  on  tobacco  and  rice,  I 
should  like  to  know  the  reason.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  at 
the  mom.ent. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  not  the  floor,  but  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  left  his  place,  and  so  I  will  take  the  floor. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  will  be  noted  on  page  7.  under  the  title 
"Surplus  reserve  loans,"  that  the  Corporation — 

Is  directed  to  make  available  surplus  reserve  loans  upon  wheat  or 
corn  produced  for  market  at  the  ]oan  rates  prescribed  in  sched- 
ule A  uf  this  t.tle,  based  on  the  parity  price,  and  the  relationship 
o:  the  total  supply  to  the  norma,  supply,  as  proclaimed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  under  schedule  A,  when  cer- 
tain conditions  are  found  to  exi,';t,  when  the  price  falls  below 
parity  and  when  the  total  supply  reaches  a  certain  level, 
leans  must  be  made.  That  contemplates  the  establishment 
of  an  ever-normal  granary.  When  an  ever-normal  granary 
is  established  then  the  Secretary  must  make  loans.  But 
since  the  ever-normal-granary  feature  does  not  apply  to 
cotton,  and  schedule  A  does  not  apply  to  cotton  as  to  loans 
nor  tobacco  nor  rice,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  entirely 
appropriate  to  adopt  the  amendment  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Borah  1.  because  even 
though  we  use  the  word  "directed"  in  subsection  (b)  at 
the  top  of  page  9,  ftirther  on  ii  another  provision  the  mat- 
ter is  left  discretionary  with  the  Corporation  anyway.    It  is 


provided  that  the  amount,  terms,  and  conditions  of  ."-uch 
loans  shall  be  fi.xed  by  tlie  Coipcration,  taking  into  consid- 
eration varioas  things. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
the  loans  must  be  available  to  all  agricultural  commodities 
outside  of  those  specified  in  the  bill — wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
rice,  and  tobacco.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  bring  tndlrss 
confusion  because  the  language  "loans  mad?  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  on  the  security  solely  of  stocks 
of  the  commodity  insured  and  stored  under  seal,"  is  con- 
tained  in   the   paragraph. 

Mr.  POPE,  But  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  only  15  minutes,  and 
I  cannot  permit  my  time  to  be  occupied  in  this  way. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thought  the  Senator  had  left  and  that 
I  had  taken  the  floor  in  my  own  time.  I  did  not  understand 
I  was  intruding  upon  the  Senator's  time.  The  Senator 
yielded  to  me  and  I  thought  he  had  left,  and  so  I  under- 
took to  take  the  floor  myself. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  merely  stepped  to  the  desk  to  consult 
the  Parliamentarian,  but  not  to  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  thought  I  was  occupying  my  own  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Very  well;  I  yield  the  floor  so  the  Senator 
from   Kentucky   m»ay   take   it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  attempting  to  answer 
the  question  with  reference  to  corn  and  wheat  by  saying 
that  the  Secretary  has  no  discretion  in  the  matter  as  to 
when  loans  shall  be  made  when  he  establishes  an  ever- 
normal  granary  under  schedule  A. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  When  wheat  and  corn  qualify  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  then  it  is  mandatory  under  this  language 
that  he  shall  make  the  loans.  This  language  attem.pts  to 
deal  with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  nee. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  take  it  the  purpose  is  to  make  all  three 
of  those  crops  stand  on  the  same  basis  among  themselves. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  was  the  thought  of  those  representing  cot- 
ton that  a  general  provision,  authorizing  the  Corporation  to 
make  loans  with  reference  to  cotton,  would  be  satisfactory. 
Therefore,  since  cotton  does  not  come  under  schedule  A, 
somebody  would  have  to  decide  when  such  loans  should  be 
made.  My  understanding  was  that  would  be  left  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  same  situ- 
ation does  not  exist  as  to  cotton.  I  have  no  otjection  to  the 
use  of  language  providing  that  the  Corporation  shall  make 
available  loans  on  cottoh,  rice,  tobacco,  and  other  commodi- 
ties. I  think  it  may  be  just  as  necessary  that  the  Corporation 
have  authority  to  make  loans  on  other  commodities. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  object  to  that  if  the  requirement 
as  to  storage  and  insurance  are  complied  with,  which  is  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  a  loan  may  be  made. 

Mr.  POPE.  In  the  minds  of  the  committee  1  am  very 
sure  that  the  use  of  the  teiTn  "solely  of  stocks  of  the  com- 
modity insured  and  stored  under  seal"  had  to  do  with  secur- 
ity for  the  loan.  In  any  event,  when  the  loan  was  inade  the 
commodity  should  be  stored  under  seal. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Not  nece.ssarUy  stored  under  seal  as  pro- 
vided in  the  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr,  McGILL.  In  order  that  we  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood. I  think  it  was  the  view  of  the  committee,  in  adopt- 
ing this  amendment,  that  the  loans  were  not  to  be  limited  to 
just  the  commodities  named  m  the  biU,  but  it  was  the  view 
of  the  committee  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  make  loans  on  other  agricultural  commodities. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  all  right.  I  merely  wanted  to 
clear  that  up 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  think  the  language  employed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  cover  the  entire  situation.  If 
we  make  the  language  read.  "The  Corporation  may  make 
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Ihe  Senator  from 


he  Senator  from 

of  mine  earlier  in 

be  made  on  other 

stated  in  the  bill. 


available  loans  on  all  agricultural  commpdities, "  that  cer- 
tainly would  meet  the  entire  situation. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COE»ELAND.    I  have  understood 
Idaho  [Mr.  Pope  J  in  reply  to  a  question 
the  debate,  to  say  that  these  loans  were  to 
agricultural  products  than  those  dcflnitelj 
I  take  it  that  is  the  view  of  the  Senator  a^  the  present  time. 

Mr.  POPE.     It  is. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  am  ready  to  vote  C3^  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would  strike 
out  the  words  "is  directed  to"  in  line  3, 
the  word  "may";  and  then  in  line  4  would  strike  out  the 
words  "on  cotton  and  may  make  loans  aviilable  on  rice,  to- 
bacco, and"  and  insert  the  word  "on"  ir  line  5.  strike  out 
the  word  "other"  in  line  5  after  the  wcrd  "all",  and  also 


strike  out  the  words  "other  than  wheat, 

80  that  the  clause  would  read: 

The  Corpormtlon  may  make  available  loanii 
commoctlUe«. 


com,  or  cotton", 


on  all  agricultural 


he  Senator  3rield? 


ixcept  as  to  wheat 
on  all  agricultural 

he  Corporation  to 

the 
21  loans  are  made 


Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Does  the  Senator  In^rpret  his  amend- 
ment to  mean  that  it  would  be  optional, 
or  com.  for  the  Corporation  to  make  loan; 
commodities? 

Mr.  BORAH.    No:  I  would  authorize 
make  loans,  in  its  option,  on  all  commodities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  asked  the  Senate  r  from  Idaho 
question  because  under  schedule  A  at  pagt 
mandatory  insofar  as  com  and  wheat  ars  concerned. 

Mr.  McGHIi.    That  is  provided  for  on  page  7. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Yes,  page  7,  section  5.  I  understand: 
bat  the  question  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Idaho  was 
whether  he  interpreted  his  amendment  to  mean  that  loans 
might  be  made  on  all  commodities  if  the  C  Corporation  chooses 
to  do  so? 

Mr.  BORAH.  What  I  desire  is  to  make  It  optional  with 
lef  eresce  to  all  commodities,  and  if  there  is  any  conflict  with 
m&y  proviston  elsewhere,  that  could  be  ranedied. 

Mr.  EELLE3>nDER.  I  am  trsring  to  poiit  out  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  his  amencbneat  does  not  apply 
to  com  and  wheat.  Even  if  his  amendmi  mt  is  adopted  com 
•ad  wheat  growers  can  demand  a  loan  as  provided  under 
schedule  A. 

Mr.  BORAH.  There  ought  to  be  a  ( iscreticmary  power 
lodged  in  this  Corpcantion  to  make  loans  upon  all  commodi- 
ties. In  my  opinion,  loans  rest  upon  a  w.  lolly  different  basis 
than  that  on  which  i>arity  payments  and  other  matters  rest. 
There  ought  to  be  a  power,  for  instance,  :o  take  care  of  any 
particular  commodity  which  might  be  In  distress,  and  I  de- 
sire to  make  the  language  broad  enough  so  as  to  cover  all 
commodities.  It  being  always  in  the  discretion  of  the  Cor- 
poration whether  it  shall  make  a  loan  at  ill  oar  not. 

Mr.  McGILL.  "Hie  loans  under  the  ( iscretionary  power 
provided  for  in  the  committee  amendment  would  be  avail- 
able under  the  Senator's  amendment  coi  a  11  commodities,  but 
If  we  are  to  retain  schedule  A,  we  shouk  provide  for  loans 
on  wheat  and  cotton  which  will  provid)e  for  the  surplus- 
reserve  loan  as  provided  in  that  schedule. 

Mr.  BORAH.  We  can  do  that  when  ^e  reach  that  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  McQnXi.  It  Is  not  the  class  of  loans  contemplated 
liy  this  section,  but  it  is  the  class  of  loajis  to  maintain  the 
loan  provision  of  the  schedule. 

Mr.  BARKI£Y.  Mr.  President,  under 
Qo  page  21.  if  wheat  and  com  arrive  at 
is  mandatory  that  a  loan  shall  be  mad^. 
guage  of  the  amendment  now  under  coi  sideration.  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  the  Sawtor  fro  in  Idaho,  the  Oor- 
poratian  could  ev«i  make  a  loan  on  wheat  or  com  without 


schedule  A,  set  out 
ft  certain  status,  it 
Under  the  Ian- 


wheat  or  corn  being  able  to  qualify  under  thr  schedule,  but 
if  they  did  qualify,  it  would  then  be  mandatory.  Is  not  Lhat 
the  way  it  would  be  interpreted? 

Mr.  McGILL.  In  other  words,  no  loan  is  provided  under 
schedule  A  if  the  commodity  price  is  above  parity.  There  Is 
mo  provision  in  the  schedule  at  all  for  a  loan  unless  the  ccm- 
mcdity  price  is  above  parity,  and  if  it  is  d-'sired  that  there 
should  be  a  loan  on  wheat  or  corn,  and  th  j  commodity  price 
is  above  parity,  the  Corporation  then,  under  the  amendment 
now  under  di.scussion,  could  make  such  a  loan. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  could  make  a  loan  on  wheat  and  com 
even  before  the  price  reached  parity,  the  same  kind  of  a  loan 
it  could  make  en  rice,  tobacco,  or  cotton. 

Mr.  POPE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  loans  authori/ed  prior  to  the  price- 
reaching  parity  are  provided  for  m  schedule  A. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  ;s  mandatory;  but  suppose  wheat 
and  com  both  arrive  at  the  point  where  they  could  qualify 
for  a  loan  under  schedule  A;  under  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  if  the  amendment  offered  by  th"  Senator  from 
Idaho  should  be  agreed  to.  the  Corporation  could  still  make 
this  kind  of  a  loan  on  wheat  or  com. 

Mr.  BORAH.     That  ought  to  be  tme. 

Mr.  ELLEJTDER.  Mr.  President,  m  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley!.  I  maintain  that  loans  would 
be  mandatory  under  section  5,  page  7.  of  the  bill,  and  under 
schedule  A  at  page  21,  as  I  have  previously  showTi.  Where 
the  production  is  up  to  100  percent  or  114  percent,  or  more, 
the  schedule  provides  that  loans  must  be  made  by  the 
Corporation  on  both  wheat  and  corn  at  a  certain  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  correct;  hut  If  they  never  reach 
that  point,  so  that  the  "must"  does  not  apply,  under  the 
language  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  they 
c»uld  still  make  loans  like  these  on  wheat  and  com. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Corporation  would  be  obligated  to 
make  loans,  as  I  interpret  the  language  above  referred  to, 
insofar  as  wheat  and  corn  are  concerned. 

Mr.  BORAH.  If  the  producers  of  wheat  and  com  qualify 
under  the  schedule  on  page  21,  they  are  entitled  to  the  loans; 
but  if  they  do  not  qualify,  they  would  be  entitled  to  loans 
under  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  foresee  a  time  when  they  would 
not  qualify  under  section  5  and  schedule  A,  on  page  21. 
If  the  production  is  up  to  100  percent  and  gradually  increases 
to  114  percent  or  more  of  the  normal  supply,  they  are  entitled 
to  obtain  a  loan  at  from  85  percent  to  52  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  BORAH.  But  the  "must"  prevision  docs  not  conflict 
With  the  "may"  provision.  It  is  tme  we  provide  that  the 
Corporation  m^y  make  the  loan;  then  we  provide  in  another 
instance,  where  a  certain  condition  exists,  that  they  must 
do  so.    There  is  no  conflict  between  these  two. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Except  as  to  com  and  wheat.  They 
must  do  it,  as  I  pointed  out,  as  to  wheat  and  com.  It  is 
mandatory  and  not  affected  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Bor.\h].    On  page  7.  section  5,  I  read: 

The  Surplus  Reserve  Lx)an  Corporation,  rstablishrd  by  title  VII 
Of  this  act,  is  dirrcted  to  make  availnble  'iirpKirT  reserve  loan.s  upon 
irheat  or  ccm  produced  for  market  at  tlie  loan  rates  prescribed  In 
■cbedule  A  of  this  title. 

Now,  referring  to  schedule  A,  page  21.  it  will  be  seen  that 
when  the  total  supply  ranges  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
normal  supply  the  loan  rate  is  85  percent  of  parity.  The 
loan  rate  decreases  as  the  total  supply  increases  above  the 
normal  supply,  so  that  when  114  percent  or  more  above  the 
normal  supply  is  reached,  then  loan^  are  made  at  52  percent 
of  parity. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  wi^h  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  another  matter  which  has 
not  been  discussed.  The  purpose  of  the  particular  act  nov; 
Imposed  is  to  set  up  a  Reserve  Loan  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
iwse  of  making  the  type  of  loan  which  will  take  care  of  the 
appeal  that  is  made  to  the  signers  of  adjustment  contracts. 
As  the  amendment  is  offered  by  the  Senator  it  would  open 
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up  the  field  to  loans  by  the  Su-plus  Reserve  Corporation  on 
all  agricultural  commodities.  We  are  providing  a  capital  of 
$100,000,000  for  this  Corporation,  to  be  subscril)ed  by  the 
Treasury.  We  already  have  a  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, with  $93,000,000  subscribed  by  the  Treasury,  who  cover 
this  identical  field,  who  are  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  and  have  the  power  to  make  the  very 
type  of  loans  the  Senator  is  covering  in  the  amendment  he 
has  offered. 

Mr.  President,  there  would  be  complete  duplication.  The 
Piesident  has.  by  Executive  order,  included  practically  every 
agricultural  product  as  an  eligiole  subject  for  loans  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  I  wish  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  complete  duplication  that  would  be  the  result  of 
clothing  the  contemplated  Surpilus  Reserve  Corporation  with 
the  power  to  make  the  same  kind  of  loan  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  makes. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  a  law  which  would  direct  a 
financial  institution  to  make  bans  of  a  certain  description 
and  permit  the  same  institution  to  make  loans  of  another 
description  in  its  discretion  orJy,  might  work  out  in  prac- 
tice to  the  entire  exclusion  of  those  loans  upon  which  the 
discretion  was  allowed,  because  by  the  act  which  would 
make  certain  loans  mandator;/,  we  could,  in  practice,  en- 
tirely exhaust  all  of  the  avaik.ble  capital  in  the  institution 
for  loans  which  comply  with  the  mandatory  feature  of  the 
law,  and  thus  those  over  whom  there  was  a  preference  cre- 
ated by  the  act  itself  would  b?  discriminated  against. 

I  understand  that  no  one  here  has  such  a  design  in  view, 
and  I  think  that  if  we  make  :he  amendment  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  we  should  also  turn  back  to  the 
surplus  reserve  loan  provision,  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
it  was  adopted,  and  amend  that  so  that  it  also  will  be 
under  the  enabling  verb  instead  of  the  mandatory  verb. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Borah]  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  moved  to  strike  out  certain  language  com- 
mencing in  line  3,  on  page  9,  so  as  to  make  the  sentence 
read: 

The  Corporation  may  make  available  loans  on  all  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  the  change  in  the  verbiage 
of  this  amendment  is  satisfactory,  but  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
had  no  idea  of  trying  to  give  cotton  a  preference  over  ar^y 
other  commodity.  From  the  verbiage  in  the  rest  of  the 
subsection,  however,  it  strikes  me  that  on  line  8  the  words 
"under  seal"  should  be  eliminated  from  the  sentence  com- 
mencing on  line  6,  so  that  it  would  read: 

Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  made  on  the 
/ecunty  solely  of  stocks  of  the  commodity  Insured  and  stored. 

The  words  "under  seal"  are  not  applicable  to  the  handling 
of  cotton.  They  are  not  necessary.  As  to  the  other  com- 
modities, the  Corporation  could  require,  as  a  matter  of  regu- 
lation, that  they  be  stored  under  seal,  but  it  would  not  be 
feasible  in  making  a  loan  on  cotton  to  put  cotton  imder  seal. 
Therefore,  I  move  that  we  eliminate  the  words  "under  seal" 
on  line  8. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi to  the  amendment  of  the  committee,  which  will  be 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on  page  9,  line  8. 
to  strike  out  the  words  "under  seal." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Is  it  appropriate  at  this  stage  to  ask  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  adopted  the 
language  on  page  7,  lines  19  to  25,  for  the  piupose  of  sug- 
gesting an  amendment  to  change  the  directory  provision  to 
an  authorizing  provision? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In  section  5,  on  page  7,  cer- 
tain minor  amendments  were  made  to  the  original  text.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  may  move  a  reconsideration  of  the  votes 
by  which  those  committee  amendments  were  agreed  to.  but  if 
they  were  reconsidered,  an  amendment  to  the  text  would  not 
be  in  order  until  after  the  committee  amendments  to  the 
entire  bill  had  been  acted  on.  Then  such  an  amendment 
would  be  in  order.  If  the  Senator  is  interested  in  the  two 
amendments  which  were  adopted,  he  can  move  that  the  votes 
by  which  they  were  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
understand  the  ruling.  Is  it  true  that  we  would  be  helpless 
to  change  this  provision  from  a  mandatory  one  into  an  au- 
thorizing one  if  we  permitted  the  provision,  as  it  now  stands, 
to  go  over  until  the  end  of  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  submit  a  suggestion? 
In  order  to  accomplish  what  the  Senator  desires,  we  would 
have  to  amend  the  original  text,  and  it  has  been  held,  and 
properly  held,  that  that  cannot  be  done  until  the  committee 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  Is  it  In  order  for  me  to  give 
notice  at  this  time,  so  that  it  may  be  considered,  that  I  in- 
tend to  move  to  strike  out  the  words  "is  directed  to",  in  line 
21,  on  page  7.  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  word  "may"? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  amendment  will  be 
in  order  after  the  committee  amendments  are  disposed  of. 
In  the  meantime,  the  amendment  will  be  considered  as  lying 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Very  well. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
next  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clei.k.  On  page  11,  after  line  17,  it  is  pro- 
posed  

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  just  a  moment.  Yesterday 
evening  I  asked  that  the  amendment  which  is  found  on  page 
10,  section  6,  go  over,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  is  informed 
that  certain  Senators  asked  to  have  section  6  go  over  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  amendments  to  it,  and  they  ap- 
parently are  not  ready  to  proceed  so  far  as  the  Chair 
understands. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  request 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope],  who,  I  under- 
stand, desires  to  confer  with  me  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  the  committee  amendment,  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  go  over  for  the  present. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  that  the  amendment 
to  section  6  on  page  10? 
Mr.  OVERTON.  No;  it  is  on  page  11. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  is  informed 
that  yesterday  the  Senator  requested  that  the  amendments 
to  section  6  go  over.  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  Senator  to  ask 
that  consideration  of  section  6  go  over  for  a  further  time? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  have  no  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  make 
such  a  request;  but  I  think  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead]  expressed  a  desire  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  there  is  no  desire  that 
consideration  of  amendments  to  section  6  go  over  further, 
they  will  be  considered  at  this  time  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  all  the  amendments  in  section 
6  were  adopted  yesterday  except  those  in  subsection  <c),  at 
the  bottom  of  page  11.  They  went  over;  but  aU  the  minor 
amendments  which  occur  on  pages  10  and  11,  except  in 
subsection  (c),  were  adopted  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  is  informed 
that  the  amendment,  in  lines  12  and  13  on  page  10,  went 
over  yesterday. 

Mr.  McNARY.    That  was  at  my  request  yesterday. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The  Chair   is  informed 
that  it  went  over  at  the  request  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama   LMr.  Bankhead]. 
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lines  12  and  13 


It  was  passed 


in  order  now.    If 
and  il  there  be 


Mr.  u^^TTJ.     Mr.  President,  a  pATliamer  tary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  McOILL.    Was  the  amendment  on 
on  psLge  10  acted  upon  yesterday? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    It  was  nbt 
orer  on  the  request  of  the  junior  Senator   rom  Alabama. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  called  up  yesterday,  on  page  10.  at  he  end  of  line  10. 
The  question  arose  whether  it  was  in  onier  at  that  time, 
because  we  were  ctmsidering  committee  amendments 
occupant  of  the  chair  at  that  time  stated  that  In  part  it 
eoukl  be  acted  upon,  and  in  part  it  was  n^  at  that  time  in 
order.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is 
it  is,  I  ask  that  it  be  considered.  If  Doi 
objection.  It  may  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ent  re  amendment  of 
the  Senator,  as  the  Chair  understands,  wou  d  not  be  in  order, 
except  by  unanimous  consent,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
part  of  it  is  an  amendment  to  a  committet  ^  amendment  and 
part  of  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  original  text. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  Preskient,  let  mt  suggest  the  pur 
pose  of  my  amoadment,  and  after  that  st  dement  has  been 
made  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  object!  sn  to  it 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  it  aeems  U  me  that  the  way 
tike  bill  has  been  drawn,  with  the  c(xnm|ttee  amendments 
in  the  bill,  if  a  proposed  change  would 
ment  of  the  committee  amendment  and 
oittfat  to  have  a  nnanimoufr-oonaent 
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result  in  amend- 

the  original  text, 

[agreement  to  the 

effect  that  where  a  Soiator  desires  to  ooy  v  the  amendment 


le  should  be  per- 
otherwise  we  will 
uid  reconsider  all 


to  the  UIl  and  also  a  part  of  the  text, 
mitted  to  oflfer  his  amendment,  because 
get  through  and  then  have  to  go  back 
these  amendments.     I  suggest  that  the  E  mator  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  offer  his  amendment  now 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  make  that  request 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Withe  ut  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered.  The  amendment  of  the  Senejtor  from  Alabama 
wm  be  stated. 

The  Chut  Clmmk.  On  page  10,  at  t^e  end  of  line  10, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following : 


In  Ueu  at  paymezits  made  under  the  Soil 
leBtlc  Allotoaent  Act  with  respect  to  such 


C  onservmtton  and  Do- 

commodlty. 


On  page  10.  line  13.  after  the  word 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 


co:ton 


And  In  the  case  of  cotton  the  acreage  of 
tbe  aereae*  apporttozted  to  the  farm  pursuant 
of  tiUe  nZ  of  this  act.  or  in  tbe  absence  of 
does  not  exceed  the  acreage  apportioned  to 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Ac 


does  not  exceed 

to  the  provisions 

such  apportionmert 

the  farm  under  the 


only 


amen(  ment 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  to  make  certain  what  the 
Is  already  in  the  bill,  but  I  had  some 
that  is.  in  the  event  we  have  no  quota 
cotton  then,  like  com  and  wheat,  will 
otmservatlon  program. 

That  is  the  only  purpose  of  the 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  win  th) 
permit  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  desire  to  understand 
observe  that  the  payments  to  which  th« 
his  first  amendment  are  provided  there!  y 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
for  the  same  commodity.    Does  the 
amendment  to  amend  the  contract 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    No;  it  does  not  tout:h 
all.    This  is  what  It  is  intended  to  do 
tlngencies  imder  which  we  would  have 
program.    One  Is  in  the  event  we  shoulc 
therefore  would  not  need  a  national  quo^a 
it  was  decided  for  any  reason  that  we  did 
quota.    Then  it  is  uncertain  whether  oi 
entitled  to  participation  in  the 
It  Is  specifically  provided  here  that  the 
cooperators   shall  participate  under 
under  the  soil-couservation  program 


Senator 
alrea^ly 


cooperator".  it  is 


purpose  of  this 

Department  thinks 

d^ubt  about  it;  and 

on  cotton,  that 
)e  under  the  soil- 


"here 


lot 


soil-coD  lervation 


Senator  yield  to 


he  amendment.    I 
Senator  refers  in 
to  be  In  Heu  of 
Act  payments 
attempt  by  his 
existing? 
any  contract  at 
are  two  con- 
no  cotton-control 
reach  parity,  and 
or  in  the  event 
need  a  national 
not  w«  would  be 
program, 
cotton  and  wheat 
circumstaooes 


sloilar 


In  the  event  we  do  not  have  any  national  quota,  either 
by  reason  of  an  approach  to  parity  price  or  other  circum- 
stance by  reason  of  which  the  Secretary  shall  find  we  do 
not  need  one,  or  in  any  other  conlingency,  such  as  in  the 
event  the  farmers  by  a  third  of  the  vote  at  any  time  should 
reject  the  control  program,  then,  in  the  at)sencc  of  a  con- 
trol program,  we  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  participate 
under  soil  conservation,  because  that  is  then  the  only  place 
we  would  have  to  go.  We  would  get  into  the  same  category 
here  as  wheat  and  corn  in  the  evtni  we  should  have  no 
control  program. 

Mr,  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  consider 
the  suggestion  that  he  change  the  words  'in  lieu  of",  the 
words  he  u.ses  in  his  amendment,  to  the  words  "in  the 
absence  of"? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  change, 
Mr.  Presidertt,. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  make  that  suggestion  because  I  think  "in 
lieu  of"  has  a  specific  and  well-established  meaning  to  be 
"in  the  place  of",  "instead  of." 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     The  Senator  suggests  the  substitution 
of  the  words   "in  the  absence  of  "? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  that 
change  in  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  may  modify 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  POPE.    That  relates  only  to  cotton? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD,     Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  Under  the  amendment  as  amended,  cotton 
would  not  get  the  soil-conservation  payment.s  and  parity 
payments  both? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  McGILiL.  As  I  understand,  soil -conserving  payments 
are  not  made  on  wheat  and  corn  now.  It  is  not  intended 
b(y  the  Senator's  amendment  to  make  the  parity  payments 
in  lieu  of  soil-conserving  payments,  is  it? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  is 'intended  if  we  have  no  program, 
no  control  in  operation,  no  national  quota,  to  put  cotton 
under  the  soil-conservation  program.  In  cotton  we  have  no 
division  between  cooperators  and  noncooperators.  For  that 
reason  this  amendment  we  thought  was  nf^cessary. 

Mr.  McGILL.  What  I  should  like  to  know  from  the  Sen- 
ator with  reference  to  his  amendment  is  this:  As  I  would 
construe  it.  it  is  calculated  to  make  the  parity  payments  in 
lieu  of  such  soil-conservation  payments  now  made  on  wheat 
and  com.  for  instance.  Due  to  the  fact  that  soil -conserving 
payments  are  not  made  on  those  commodities  I  would  take 
it  that  he  does  not  intend  to  afTect  soil-conserving  payments 
'   by  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  do  not. 
I       Mr.  McGILL.     I  wanted  to  make  clear  in  the  Record  what 
it  was  intended  to  cover. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
change  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Aus- 
tin] to  substitute  the  words  "In  the  absence  of"  for  the 
words  "in  lieu"  be  made. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  change  has  already 
been  made. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  BankheadI  as  modiflt^d. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  language  on  line  13 
was  not  in  any  of  the  bills  heretofore  considered.  It  plainly 
exempts  the  cotton  nciicooperator.  The  language  in  the  bill 
again  draws  the  distinction  between  wheat  and  corn  and 
cotton,  as  usual  to  the  detriment  of  wheat  and  corn.  Par- 
ity payments  are  to  be  paid  to  a  cooperator  in  wheat  and 
corn,  the  implication  being  that  they  will  not  be  paid  to  a 
noncooperator.  It  is  plainly  evident  that  a  cotton  maker 
who  has  a  contract  with  the  Grovemmcnt,  whether  he  be  a 
contractor  or  a  noncon tractor,  will  get  his  parity  pajment; 
Otherwise  this  language  would  not  Ix;  used.  If  I  am  mis- 
taken in  that,  I  should  like  to  have  the  reason  gi\en  for  the 
exception  plainly  noted  in  the  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  the  proposition  is  this: 
Cotton  has  two  base  situations   or  contingencies.     One   is 
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a  control  program  applying  to  all  commodities,  imder  which 
there  is  no  distinction  between  cooperators  and  nonco- 
operators. In  the  event  the  control  program  is  not  in  effect, 
the  amendment  then  gives  to  the  cotton  producer  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  wheat  and  cotton  jn-oducer  if  he  co- 
operates. In  other  words,  if  they  do  not  sell  cotton  from 
excess  acreage  under  the  program  they  qusdify  as  cooper- 
ators. just  as  the  producers  of  wheat  and  com  do.  That  is 
the  only  difference.  There  is  no  control  program  for  wheat 
and  corn  such  as  there  is  for  cotton,  and  we  are  providing 
here  simply  to  take  care  of  cotton  under  the  domestic- 
allotment  plan  when  we  have  no  national  quota. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  consider  that 
language  one  must  review  one  or  two  other  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

On  page  1  there  is  a  declaration  of  policy,  that  parity 
payments  shall  be  made.    Loolang  at  the  text  of  this  pro- 
posal, section  6  begins: 
Promptly  following  the  close  of  each  marketing  year — 
We  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  marketing  year 
for  wheat  closes  on  June  1.    I  ask  the  attention  of  the  very 
able  Senator  from  Alabama,  because  I  want  him  to  under- 
stand this  section.    The  marketing  year  for  cotton  closes  on 
the  1st  day  of  August  of  each  year.    The  section  provides 
that  promptly  following  the  close  of  each  marketing  year 
the  Secretary  shall  make  parity  payments  to  the  producers 
of  cotton,  wheat,  or  com;  but  when  we  get  down  to  the  lan- 
guage in  line  12  we  find  that  when  it  comes  to  wheat  and 
com  the  farmer  must  be  a  cooperator.    Under  the  original 
bill,  the  cotton  man  had  to  be  a  cooperator,  but  now,  under 
this  language,  he  does  not  have  to  be  a  cooperator;  so  that 
if  one  has  not  an  adjustment  contract  on  com  or  wheat  he 
cannot  share  in  the  parity  payments. 
Let  us  see  about  the  parity  pajmients. 
On  page  65  it  is  provided  that — 

2.  "Parity,"  as  applied  to  prices  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco. 
or  rice,  shall  be  that  price  for  the  commodltv  as  will  give  to  the 
oommodlty  a  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that  fann- 
ers buy  equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  such  commodity — 

During  the  "golden  age"  which  is  specified. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  has  no  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  must  make  these  parity  payments  on  the  1st  of 
June  to  the  producers  of  wheat  and  com,  and  on  the  1st  of 
August  to  the  producers  of  cotton,  and  he  must  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  the  word  "parity."  We  cannot  get 
around  that.  As  we  read  this  section,  however,  w^e  find  that 
when  it  is  applicable  to  the  producer  of  wheat  and  cotton 
he  must  be  a  cooperator,  but  the  producer  does  not  have  to 
be  a  cooperator  as  the  section  applies  to  cotton.  That  is 
the  interpretation  I  place  upon  the  language;  and  if  that  is 
not  correct  I  wish  to  be  advised  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  interpre- 
tation is  not  correct  in  the  legal  sense,  because  the  amend- 
ment states  conditions  with  which  the  cotton  producer  must 
comply  which  in  legal  effect  make  him  a  cooperator.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  the  word  "cooperator,"  but  the  bill  requires 
him  to  comply  with  the  acreage  formula  or  program  an- 
nounced by  the  Department. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  to  continue,  on  page  3,  in 
section  3.  adjustment  contracts  are  required  of  the  wheat  and 
com  producer,  but  are  not  required  of  the  cotton  producer. 
That  is  discrimination  No.  1.  Discrimination  No.  2  is  that 
when  it  comes  to  making  parity  payments,  which  are  de- 
fined, the  producer  must  be  an  adjustment  contractor  if  he  is 
raising  wheat  and  com,  but  not  if  he  is  raising  cotton.  Any- 
body can  get  a  parity  payment  under  cotton,  whether  he  is 
a  contractor  or  not. 

I  repeat  the  statement  I  made  a  few  days  ago:  Why  should 
we  again  and  again  and  again  discriminate  against  the  pro- 
ducers of  wheat  and  com  by  requiring  an  adjustment  con- 
tract in  the  case  of  those  commodities  when  we  do  not 
require  it  in  the  case  of  cotton?  And  when  it  comes  to 
making  parity  payments,  if  a  man  is  raising  wheat  or  com, 
parity  pa^Tneuts  caimot  be  made  to  a  noncooperator.  That 
means  a  man  who  desires  to  act  according  to  his  own  judg- 


ment, exercising  the  feeling  that  farmers  should  exercise,  but 
in  the  case  of  cotton  he  may  enjoy  that  feehng  and  still  get 
parity  payments. 

I  desire  to  know  from  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Pope]  or  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas  LMr.  McGill] — who 
prepared  the  bill  and  who  probably  were  present  when  some 
of  these  strange  amendments  were  incorporated  in  it — 
whether  that  is  not  the  construction  to  be  placed  on  the 
language  to  which  I  have  referred  in  line  13.  page  10. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  directed  a 
question  to  me  and  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  If  he  will 
yield,  I  will  give  him  my  view. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Very  well;  that  is  what  I  am  seeking.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  it  unnecessary  again  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  approach  as  to  com  and  wheat  on 
the  one  hand  and  as  to  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  on  the 
other.  In  the  first  place,  a  contract  is  provided  for  In  the 
case  of  the  producers  of  corn  and  wheat,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  stated  to  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  know  in  advance  whether  51  percent  of 
the  com  and  wheat  farmers  will  cooperate  unless  we  have 
a  contract.  We  cannot  proceed  on  the  basis  of  offer  and 
accep)tance.  as  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  McNARY.  This  matter  has  not  anything  to  do  with 
that. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  asked  my  opinion.  I  desire  to 
make  this  statement  as  preliminary  to  what  I  was  about 
to  say. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Very  well. 

Mr.  POPE.  Therefore  it  is  necessary,  under  a  program  of 
this  sort,  to  have  contracts  as  to  wheat  and  com. 

As  to  cotton,  since  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  referendimi, 
a  vote,  and  then  either  a  conformance  with  the  program  set 
out  for  cotton,  rice,  and  tol)acco  or  not.  I  can  see  tnat  a  con- 
tract would  not  be  necessary.  It  may  not  even  be  desirable. 
So  the  reason  for  the  language  on  page  13  is  that  in  the 
case  of  wheat  and  corn,  the  farmer  Is  made  a  cooperator. 
If  he  is  a  cooperator.  he  is  entitled  to  parity  pasrments.  If 
he  is  not  a  cooperator,  of  course,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to 
them.  With  reference  to  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  the 
farmer  is  a  cooperator  after  a  favorable  referendum.  The 
term  is  not  actually  used  in  that  connection,  but  by  analogy 
he  would  be  a  cooperator  if  a  referendum  had  been  held, 
and  the  vote  were  favorable,  and  the  program  were  put  into 
effect.    That  is  the  reason  for  the  use  of  that  language. 

I  do  not  see  that  any  discrimination  at  all  is  created 
against  corn  and  wheat.  It  is  simply  a  different  method  of 
approach,  and  a  difference  in  the  language  used  to  effectuate 
that  end. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  a  great  lawyer.  I  am  a  successful  farmer,  and  I  think 
we  farmers  understand  the  meaning  of  that  language.  As 
I  pointed  out  a  week  ago.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
his  letter  has  taken  the  same  position;  namely,  that  there 
should  be  adjustment  contracts  for  all  these  commodities. 
I  desire  now  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  when  the 
bill  was  taken  by  him  into  the  rural  sections  of  the  country, 
it  contained  provision  for  adjustment  contracts  for  cotton, 
wheat  and  com;  it  contained  a  provision  that  they  should  all 
be  tre.ated  alike,  and  that  the  provisions  as  to  noncooperators 
should  apply  to  cotton  as  well  as  to  wheat  and  to  corn. 
Mr.  POPE.    And  tobacco  and  rice. 

Mr.  McNARY.  And  tobacco  and  rice;  yes.  When  the  bill 
comes  in  here,  however,  it  contains  a  discrimination  to  which 
I  say  even  a  farmer  can  object.  There  is  in  the  bill  now,  Mr. 
President,  as  plain  as  can  be,  and  it  caimot  be  explained 
away,  a  provision  that  a  cotton  producer  does  not  have  to  sign 
a  coritract,  while  a  wheat  producer  or  a  corn  producer  must 
sign  a  contract.  Unless  the  producer  of  wheat  or  corn  signs  a 
contract  he  cannot  have  pjarity  payments,  which  constitute 
the  soul  and  heart  and  purpose  of  this  bill;  but  if  a  man  raises 
cotton  he  can  get  parity  payments  whether  he  is  a  cooperator 
or  not,  and  whether  he  has  signed  a  contract  or  not. 
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I  say  that  ia  unfair,  unjust,  and  discrtoii! 
discrimination  nms  through  the  bill  from  fli?* 
pointing  It  out.    I  know  that  my  protest  will 
ing.  but  I  desire  to  have  a  history  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  with 
point  under  discussion.  I  cannot  see  what 
mind  of  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon. 

As  to  wheat  and  com,  in  order  for  a 
payments  whatever,  it  Is  necessary  that  he 
It  is  further  necessary  that  51  percent  of 
gaffed  in  the  production  of  either  of  those 
contracts.    It  is  volimtary.    Tliere  Is  no 
mandatory,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton.    We 
cotton  farmer  and  say,  "Here,  Mr.  Cotton 
you  to  sign  a  contract  for  next  year.*    The 
cotton  is  fixed  by  the  Secretary;  it  is  subml 
farmers  for  a  vote,  and  if  they  vote  that  thej 
then,  contract  or  no  contract,  they  become 
is  not  necessary  for  them  to  sign  contracts, 
third  of  the  farmers  vote  against  the  quota 
quota  applies  to  every  cotton  farmer. 

In  further  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
state  that  any  cotton  farmer  whose  acreage 
produces  in  excess  (rf  it,  will  not  receive 
any  nature,  and  he  is  then  designated  as 
I  repeat,  in  the  case  of  cotton  the  plan  of 
tory,  while  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  con 
That  is  the  whole  difference. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President,  may  I 
ticm  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alahftma  wiH  not 
flcation   suggested   by   the    Senator    from 
AusTDv],  substituting  the  words  "absence 
"lieu  of  ." 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER    CMr.  Clar^ 
The  Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator 
already  accepted  the  modification  ol  his 
Mr.  OVERTON.    I  am  expressing  the 
ask.  then,  to  modify  his  amendment  so 
orlginany  presented  by  him,  because  if  h< 
"In  the  absence  of."  they  may  be 
discretlonaiy  with  the  Secretary  of 
make  parity  payments  or  to  make  soil- 
ments;  but  if  he  uses  the  words  "in  lieu 
wm  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
tary  win  have  to  make  the  parity 
soU-conservation  pajnnenta.    I  submit 
bnportant  question  and  should  be  consider^ 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President.  I  thldk 
volved  Is  covered  either  way.    On  reflectioa, 
incUned  to  believe  that  the  original  langu^e 
and  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose.    I 
quickly  to  the  substitute  words,  in  a  destrje 
to  my  good  friend  from  Vermont.    "In 
place  of  other  payments.    "In  the  absence 
place  the  other  pajmients  but  would  provide 
ments.    So,  while  it  appears  to  be  changing 
this  matter,  I  am  going  to  ask  consent 
original  language  sulmiltted  by  the  De 
they  have  considered  It  more  carefully 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    No  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amendnent. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    AD  right;  I  modify  i 
language  submitted  by  the  Department,  "li  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator 
modifl^  his  amendment  in  accordance  wltl  l 
as  the  Chair  understands.   Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    That  is  correct 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    B4r.  President,  it  wIH  take 
for  me  to  say  what  I  wish  about  the  chajfLgt 
Bmatfrr  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bakkhxad] 
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suggestion  that  he  came  part  way  on  personal  grounds.     I 
appreciate  that  very  much. 

I  think  there  Is  a  very  substantial  d:fTprpncc  betwr<>n  the 
words  "in  lieu  or'  and  the  words  which  ho  accepted,  "In 
the  absence  of,"  and  that  he  ought  to  consider  that  dif- 
ference, as  I  thought  he  did  when  he  pcc<pted  my  suppcsnon. 
This  particular  part  of  the  bill  relates  to  other  commodities 
than  cotton.  It  includes  com  and  wheat.  There  are  many 
com  arid  wheat  fanners  who  are  now  cprratinB  under  con- 
tracts which  they  have  entered  Into  uith  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  diversion  of  land  from  com  and  wheat 
cultivation  for  the  pxirpose  of  carry mg  out  the  soU-coascrva- 
tion  program  of  the  Federal  Government,  Under  those  con- 
tracts the  Government  Is  obligated  and  the  farmer  is  obli- 
gated. According  to  my  theory,  those  contracts  ought  not 
to  be  broken  by  us.  Certainly  they  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pudiated by  us. 

Repudiation  is  opprobrious  to  me.  I  shall  never  know- 
hagfcr  enter  upon  It.  I  think  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  with  the  words  "in  lieu  of," 
is  a  proposal  to  repudiate  those  contracts.  I  realize  that  his 
emphasis  is  largely  on  cotton,  but  I  ask  him  to  consider 
what  the  effect  of  this  is  going  to  be  on  the  producers  of 
wheat  and  com.  We  do  not  want  to  say  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  any  other  representative  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  arbitrarily  cut  off  payments  under  a  soil- 
conservation  contract,  and  yet  that  is  exactly  what  this 
language  would  do. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  as  I  imder- 
stood  it  to  be,  is  merely  to  enable  those  farmers  who  are 
not  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  soil-conservation  contracts 
to  have  payments  hereunder,  then  the  words  which  he  con- 
sented to  are  appropriate  and  describe  just  what  he  wants, 
and  he  should  not  retract  the  agreement  he  made  with  me. 
I  do  not  try  to  hold  him  to  that  agreement.  I  simply  lay 
this  before  him  for  his  judgment,  that  he  may  see  clearly 
that  action  tmder  what  he  calls  for  would  mean  that  cotton 
farmers  are  endangering  contracts  with  the  wheat  and  com 
farmers.  We  have  the  words  "in  lieu  of."  "In  lieu  of"  rep- 
resents a  substitution  for;  parity  payments  to  be  put  in  the 
plate  occupied  by  the  soil-conservation  payments.  "In  lieu 
of"  means  to  place  parity  payments  where  soil -conservation 
payiments  formerly  were.    It  is  to  that  that  I  object, 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Vetmont  yield? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  If  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  parity  payments  in  the  absence  of  payments  to 
be  made  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  then  the  Secretary  u-lll  be  empowered  to  make 
soil-conservation  payments  tn  lieu  of  parity  payments,  will 
he  not? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Not  as  I  understand  the  words  "in  lieu  of." 
Mr.  OVERTON.     If  the  bill  read  "in  the  absence  of"  and 
not  "in  lieu  of,"  then  the  Secretary   of   Aorriculture  could 
In  his  discretion  make  soil-conservation  payments  and  with- 
hold iparity  pasmaents. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Is  not  that  the  purpose  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Not  at  ail.  The  sole  purpose  of  my  sug- 
gestion is  to  prevent  Congress  undertaking  to  give  any  power 
to  the  administrative  departments  of  the  Government  to 
repudiate  pasonents  already  contracted  for. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Then  the  purpose  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  that  the  Secretary 
shall  proceed  to  make  the  soil-conservation  payments? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Certainly:  in  all  cases  where  the  contract 
exists  today,  and  that  we  shall  not  by  our  act  give  power  to 
cut  them  off. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    And  when  the  Secretary  does  make  soil- 
conservation   payments,   then   he   cannot  make   the   parity 
payments? 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  do  not  see  how  that  follows. 
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Mr.  OVERTON.  Because  It  is  suggested  that  it  be  pro- 
vided that  parity  payments  shall  be  made  in  the  absence  of 
soil-conservation  payments. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  It  does  not  say  "only"  in  the  absence  of 
boll-conservatlon  payments. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  "only  in  the 
absence  of." 
Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  follow  the  Senator  at  alL 
Mr.  OVERTON.  I  think  It  is  very  dear.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  parity  payments  in  the  absence  of  soil-conserva- 
tion payments.  There  must  be  an  absence  of  soil-conser- 
vation payments  before  the  Secretary  can  make  parity  pay- 
ments. If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  modification  propcced  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  require  the  Secretary  to  make 
soil-conservation  payments,  then  the  Secretary  cannot  make 
any  parity  payments  wherever  the  8(^-conservation  pay- 
ments are  made. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Will  the  Senator  answer  an  interrogatory 
by  me? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Gladly,  if  I  can  do  so. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  so  to  legislate  that  if  a  farmer  is  under  a  soil- 
conservation  contract  and  receiving  payments  thereunder, 
he  would  be  disqualified  from  receiving  parity  payments  on 
com.  wheat,  and  cotton? 
Mr.  OVERTON.     No. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  would  ac- 
complish If  he  were  to  use  the  words  "in  lieu  of." 

Mr.  OVERTON.  No.  As  the  blU  now  reads,  if  a  fanner 
gets  parity  pasmients  he  does  not  get  any  soil-conservation 
payments.  I  think  the  bill  ought  to  be  modified  in  that  re- 
spect, and  I  have  submitted  an  amendment  that  will  come 
up  in  a  few  minutes  which  would  provide  that  in  case  the 
parity  payments  are  less  than  the  soil-conservation  pay- 
ments, then  the  soil-conservation  payments  shall  be  made. 
In  other  words,  whichever  Is  greater  shall  control. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  When  that  amendment  comes  up  I  shaU 
certainly  give  it  careful  consideration,  but  on  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us  I  simply  have  to  say  that  I  cannot  sap- 
port  it  and  I  shall  oppose  it.  I  do  not  suppose  that  will 
amount  to  anything,  judging  from  the  ease  with  which  the  bill 
thus  far  has  proceeded. 

I  am  certain  that  this  matter  will  plague  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  bill  when  they  come  to  put  it  into  effect  if 
the  amendment  remains  as  written — "in  lieu  of."  It  will 
more  than  plague  the  administrators.  If  the  administrators 
actually  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  this  bill  of  substitution 
for  their  contracts  now  existing  and  unfulfilled,  there  will  be 
something  more  than  a  plaguing  of  the  administrators  of 
the  law.  There  will  be  a  great  Injury  to  the  citizens.  That 
is  my  thought. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  clear  my 
position  with  reference  to  the  provision,  I  have  no  objection 
to  an  amendment  being  offered  to  modify  the  provision  so 
that  the  Secretary  shall  make  parity  payments  in  addition 
to  payments  made  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  That 
would  carry  into  execution  the  amendment  siiggested  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah].  I  certainly  would 
object  to  using  the  phrase  "in  the  absence  of"  instead  of 
"in  lieu  of." 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Certainly. 

Mr.  POPE.  Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  cooperators  who  take  j»art  in  this  program,  whetiier 
growers  of  com,  cotton,  or  wheat,  should  receive  both  soil- 
conservation  payments  and  parity  payments? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  would  have  no  objection  and  would 
raise  no  objection  if  the  amraidment  were  so  phrased  as  to 
give  to  the  cotton  farmer  and  the  wheat  farmer  and  the 
com  farmer  parity  payments  in  addition  to  the  soil-conserva- 
tion payments;  but  I  am  objecting  to  withholding  soil-con- 
servation payments  from  him  entirely  in  the  event  be  gets 
no  parity  payments. 


Mr.  POPE.  Soil-conservation  payments  are  made  on  all 
commodities — potatoes  and  peanuts  and  various  other  com- 
modities— the  growers  of  which  have  indicated  that  they 
desire  to  come  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  So  long  as  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables  and  fruits  and  all  kinds  of  farm 
commodities  receive  soil-conservation  pasmients,  then  the 
receipt  of  parity  payments  by  those  particular  commodities, 
com  and  wheat  and  cotton,  would  put  them  on  a  somewhat 
equal  basis.  If  the  com  and  wheat  and  cotton  growers  re- 
ceive both  parity  payments  and  aoil-conaervation  pasrments, 
then  it  is  clear  that  potatoes  and  other  such  commodities 
would  receive  very  much  less  in  the  way  of  benefits,  whatever 
their  difllculUes  might  be,  and  ttiere  would  be  a  greater 
tendency  than  now  for  the  growers  of  potatoes  and  various 
other  commodities  to  want  to  come  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  in  order  to  get  the  additional  payments. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  am  not  offering  the  amendment.  I 
was  merely  making  the  statement  that  I  would  not  have 
any  objection  to  such  an  amendment.  When  it  comes  to 
cotton  we  have  a  different  situation  from  that  which  exists 
in  reference  to  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  other  commodities 
mentioned  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  possibly 
a  difference  between  cotton  and  wheat  and  corn.  Under 
the  program  of  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  the  cotton 
farmer  will  be  called  upon  to  make  a  tremendous  reduc- 
tion in  his  production,  probably  to  produce  not  more  than 
a  national  quota  of  10,000,000  bales.  Since  he  is  making 
that  sacrifice  he  is  entitled  to  parity  payments,  and  I  see 
no  objection  to  his  obtaining,  in  addition  to  that,  the  soil- 
conservation  payments.  I  am  not  proposing  such  an 
amendment  and  such  an  amendment  is  not  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  am  merely  stating  my  view  in  reference 
to  the  whole  subject  matter. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the 
fact  that  if  the  policy  should  be  adopted  o2  pairing  soil- 
conservation  payments  and  parity  payments  to  those  com- 
modities, we  are  going  to  have  a  demand  from  various  other 
commodities  to  come  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  We  have 
distinguished  as  much  as  possible  that  demand  so  far  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  deal  with  particular  commodities, 
some  of  which  lend  themselves  particularly  to  the  ever- 
normal-granary  plan.  Vegetables  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  that  kind  of  a  plan,  and  therefore  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  consider  the  matter  of  not  giving  to  those  commodities 
too  much  access  to  the  benefits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  amendment  proposed — and  I  think 
the  Senator  will  agree  to  it  and  I  tmderstand  the  Ecnior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bahkheas]  will  agree  to  it — pro- 
vides that  in  the  event  parity  payments  are  less  than  soil- 
conservation  payments  the  farmers  shall  receive  the  soil- 
conservation  pajrments.  I  cazmot  see  Einy  objection  to  that. 
In  no  event  shall  the  farmer  receive  less  than  the  con- 
servation pasrments,  so  that  if  he  gets  no  parity  payments  at 
all  he  will  receive  soil -conservation  payments;  and  if  the 
soil -conservation  payment  is  less  than  the  iHulty  payment, 
he  will  receive  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  parity  payment. 
That  Is  the  amendment  which  I  shall  propose  and  which 
will  be  reached  when  we  take  up  the  provision  on  the  next 
succeeding  page  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Since  there  has  been  some  confusion  as  to  exactly  what  the 
amendment  is,  without  objection  the  clerk  will  again  report 
the  amendment,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Chut  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  on  ixage  10,  at  the  eni^ 
of  line  10,  to  insert  the  words  "in  lieu  of  pajmaents  made 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotmmt  Act 
with  respect  to  such  commodity." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  finish  the 
suggestions  I  have  to  make  about  this  amendment. 

We  should  not  forget  that  there  is  pending  an  amend- 
n^nt,  which  appears  on  page  7,  and  which  went  over  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  which  leaves  no 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  He  mmt  make  the 
tracts  provided  under  the  bilL 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  the  Chair 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  presenting 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  s  advised  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  already  spoken  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take  ny  seat,  in  that 
event,  because  what  I  have  to  say  is  with  nference  to  the 
amendment.  I  thought  I  made  an  interroga  ory  of  another 
Senator  who  had  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  present  ( )ccupant  of  the 
Chair  came  into  the  Chair  after  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
had  spoken.  The  Chair  is  advised  that  th<  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  spoken  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  thit  what  I  have 
to  say  would  not  justify  a  unanimous-cons  ;nt  request  for 
permission  to  finish  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the  Senitor  desires  to 
submit  a  request  for  unanimous  consent,  th;  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  I  may  com- 
plete my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  Senator  is  recogniz  sd. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  will  make  my  statement  lirief ;  I  have  no 
intention  of  delaying  consideration. 

I  refer  to  these  words  on  page  7: 

Sou  Ck)n«erv»tlon  Act  pa3rmenta  shall.  If  the  ranner  Is  eligible 
to  enter  Into  an  adjustment  contract,  be  paid  to  I  Im  only  if  he  haa 
entered  Into  such  a  contract. 

The  element  of  coercion  is  so  clear  there  that  one  should 
not  forget  it  when  considering  the  pending  Eimendment.  It 
gives  to  the  Federal  authority  only,  without  lie  farmer  hav- 
ing any  option  or  choice  in  the  matter,  the  power  to  amend 
the  contract,  in  fact,  the  power  to  repudiate  il  by  sxibstituting 
for  payments  under  it  the  pasmients  to  be  nade  under  the 
proposed  law. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  the  attention  of  the 
authors  to  the  bill,  and  of  those  irho  are  sup]  wrting  it,  to  ask 
whether  there  has  been  any  consideration  b  r  the  committee 
of  the  question  of  limiting  the  amount  of  pay  nent  which  may 
be  made  to  any  Individual  or  corporation.  As  we  know,  under 
the  previous  law  with  ref  »ence  to  agricultu  re,  as  high  as  a 
million  dollars  was  paid  to  certain  corporatic  as.  or  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  I  ask  my  coll  tague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  whether 
the  question  of  limiting  the  amount  beyonc  which  no  pay- 
ments should  be  nutde  as  parity  payments  w  as  consida*ed  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Seiator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILIj.  The  matter  was  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee. I  take  it  that  the  Senator  has  in  mli  A  the  payments 
made  imder  the  old  Agricultural  Adjustmen  Act.  So  far  as 
the  farmers  are  concerned,  payments  imder  i  he  proposed  law 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  the  parity  pajnnrnts  and  the  re- 
serve loan  payments  under  schedule  A.  "Hie  -tdjustment  con- 
tracts are  not  to  be  made  on  the  same  basis  as  was  provided 
under  the  AgricultursJ  Adjustment  Act 

I  think  it  was  the  view  of  the  c<»nmlttee  h&t.  In  order  to 
carry  forward  the  program,  and  have  as  mu  ::h  as  51  percent 
or  more  of  the  producers  in  the  program.  :nasmuch  as  the 
loans  to  be  made  and  the  payments  to  be  mac  e  would  be  those 
provided  in  schedule  A,  there  is  really  no  rea  Kin  for  eliminat- 
ing large  producers,  and  if  they  are  eliminate  i,  it  would  prob- 
acy be  destructive  of  the  program  itself. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Seiator  of  opinion 
that  these  large  payments  may  be  made  unc  er  the  bill? 

Mr.  McOnXi.  Insofar  as  one  mi^t  pro  luce  more  than 
another  he  would  receive  more.  Parity  payments  and  the 
suTPtus  reserve  loans  carried  In  schedule  A  i  ^cessarily  would 
be  larser  to  a  large  producer  than  to  a  siiall  one.  There 
wonld  be  the  same  amount  per  boaliel,  there  would  be  the 


same  in  proportion  to  quantity  produced.  We  have  no  pro- 
vision here  for  payment  to  a  person  of  so  much  money  for 
reducing  acreage,  but  if  a  man  enters  into  an  adjustment 
contract  to  reduce  his  acreage  he  comes  within  the  provisions 
of  schedule  A  with  reference  to  surplus  reserve  loans  and 
parity  payments  on  commodities.  I  think  that  is  an  entirely 
different  situation  from  that  under  the  former  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  tliink  the  situation  is  some- 
what different.  However,  I  do  not  yet  see  how  there  is  any 
limitation  upon  the  amount  which  may  be  paid  to  any  par- 
ticular corporation.  Like  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  am 
very  modest  about  malting  statements  as  to  what  the  bill 
means,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know;  but,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  person  might  be  entitled  to  a  payment  under  the 
bill  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  McGILL.  If  a  person  produced  a  sufficient  quantity.  I 
presume  that  might  be,  in  the  form  of  a  parity  payment.  He 
would  not  be  entitled  to  money  to  be  paid  out  by  virtue  of  a 
contract,  such  as  was  the  case  under  the  former  act;  but  if 
we  eliminate  the  large  producer  from  a  program  of  this  kind, 
which  is  calculated  to  adjust  production  to  a  standard  near 
what  the  markets,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  will  take,  plus 
a  reasonable  carry-over,  in  my  judgment  we  destroy  the 
program. 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  am  not  disposed  to  urge  the  elimination 

of  the  large  producer  entirely;  but  in  \new  of  the  experience 

which  we  had,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  a  limit 

beyond  which  we  should  not  go. 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.  I  should  like  to  say  at  this  point  that 
in  the  previoas  program  we  provided  for  pa>*ments  based  on 
the  acreage  taken  out  of  cultivation.  Under  the  proposed 
plan  the  Government  will  pay  on  what  is  produced.  The 
Senator  might  find  that  that  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  was  referring  to  dis- 
closures of  large  payments  under  the  original  Triple  A  Act, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  Department  report,  in 
response  to  the  Senate  request  for  information  as  to  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  $10,000,  produced  a  large  list,  which  I 
think  is  available  as  a  Senate  document.  Among  other  inter- 
esting things  it  was  disclosed,  for  instance,  that  there  are 
vast  insurance  company  ownerships  in  these  various  areas. 
that  there  are  vast  penitentiary  developments  in  respect  to 
many  of  these  commodities,  that  there  are  vast  corporate 
farms,  and  as  a  result  of  the  disclosures  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself  voluntarily  in- 
sisted that  hereafter  when  payments  of  this  character  shall 
be  made  they  shall  at  least  be  graduated  so  that  the  larger 
the  owner  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  the  application  of 
the  ratio  of  payment.  I  think  that  is  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  today. 

Mr.  HAT(JH.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  propound 
an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  along  the  lines  on 
which  the  Senator  frc«n  Michigan  was  speaking.  I  myself 
offered  an  amendment  a  year  or  two  ago  providing  for  grad- 
uated payments.  But  when  we  are  entering  upon  a  more 
or  less  compulsory  program,  limiting  the  marketing  quota 
of  farmers,  by  what  process  would  it  be  right  to  say  to  the 
man  who  dees  not  come  in  voluntarily,  perhaps,  but  because 
he  is  comp<illed  to,  "You  shall  not  share  equally  with  all 
others"?  It  is  a  problem  which  has  given  me  a  good  deal 
of  concern.  I  myself  would  agree  to  eliminate  all  the  large 
corporation  farms  in  the  country,  but  this  question  is  one 
which  I  did  not  know  how  to  approach. 

Mr.  BOFIAH.  It  Is  a  difficult  proposition,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  urge  the  elimination  of  the  large  producer  entirely; 
but  it  occujTed  to  me.  in  view  of  our  past  experience,  that 
there  might;  be  a  limit  beyond  which  we  should  not  go  in 
making  parity  payments.    We  have  now  voted  that  this  shall 
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be  permanent  legislation,  and  It  would  probably  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  this  Government  to  maintain  an  organization  for 
such  a  purpose  as  is  contemplated  if  it  is  to  pay  out  these 
vast  sums  to  large  corporations,  insurance  companies,  and 
the  like.  We  will  not  be  able  to  do  it.  The  money  will  not 
be  in  hand.  It  occurs  to  me  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
we  should  not  go  in  making:  payments  to  the  large  producer. 

I  have  drawn  an  amendment  designed  to  cover  my  idea, 
but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  it  is  very  dif^ult  to  make  it  fit 
in  with  all  the  different  previsions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  add  a  fiuther  word, 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  would  present  an  amendment  which 
would  reach  t-his  question  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIClilR.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendmont  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama.   [Mr.  Bakkhsas]. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

■nie  Clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  Chief  Clzkk.  On  page  10,  line  13.  after  the  word 
"cooperator".  It  is  proposed  to  insert  the  words — 

And  Jn  the  case  of  cotton  the  acreage  of  cotton  does  not  exceed 
the  acreage  apportioned  to  thii  farm  pursuant  to  the  provislaiis 
Off  title  III  of  this  act,  or  In  the  abseiice  of  such  apportlomnent 
does  not  exceed  the  acreage  apportioned  to  the  iana  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  what  page  does  that 
amendment  come? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  page  10,  line  13,  after  the 
word  "cooperator." 

Mr.  RANKHF.AD.  It  includes  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  Preiddent,  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  this  amendment.  I  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. In  the  case  of  com  and  wheat  an  adjustment  con- 
tract is  offered  to  an  eligible  farmer.  If  he  cooperates,  or 
if  he  is  eligible  to  cooperate,  and  signs,  he  receives,  in  lieu 
of  the  soil-conservation  payments  imder  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act,  a  parity  payment.  If  he  does  not  sign  and  Is 
eligible,  he  does  not  receive  it. 

Under  the  committee  amendment  now  pending,  a  cotton 
farmer  who  does  not  have  ar.  adjustment  contract  may  have 
quotas  imposed  under  certain  conditions.  The  first  part  of 
the  proposed  amendment  provides,  in  tlie  case  of  cotton, 
that  if  the  acreage  of  cotton  does  not  exceed  that  appor- 
tioned under  title  m,  the  farmer  may  receive  parity  pay- 
ments, and  that  is  aU  right,  as  I  view  it.  If  the  quota  is 
determined  and  assigned,  a:.id  he  does  not  exceed  it.  it  is 
perfectly  right  and  proper,  as  I  view  it,  that  he  should  re- 
ceive parity  payments.  But  the  proposed  amendment  goes 
fiuther  and  provides  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  quota. 
If  a  farmer  does  not  excaid  the  acreage  xmder  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  which  now  exists,  notwithstanding  that,  he 
will  receive  parity  payments,  not  soil -conservation  payments, 
but  parity  payments.  Thai,  certainly  seems  unfair  to  the 
other  farmers,  and  discrimi)iating. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Why  should  one  of  those  commodities 
be  excluded? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  As  an  inducement  to  the  wheat  and 
com  farmers,  the  eligible  farmers,  to  enter  into  an  adjust- 
ment contract  tendered  to  tliem.  We  say  to  them  under  the 
provioions  of  the  bill,  "When  you  are  eligible.  If  you  come 
in  you  will  receive  parity  payments." 

Mr,  BANKHEAD.  If  the  Senator  wiU  permit  me,  the 
very  language  saj's  the  farmer  must  cooperate  with  the 
program.  Whether  he  sigrs  a  contract  or  does  not  sign  a 
contract,  he  must  cooperate'  with  the  program. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, we  say  to  the  com  and  wheat  farmer,  "If  you  become 
a  cooperator,  you  may  rece  ve  parity  payments,  which  con- 
stitute an  inducement  for  50U  to  cooperate."  In  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  he  says  to  the  cotton  farmer  who  does  not 
have  an  adjustment  contract  offered  to  him,  but  who  may 
have  his  quota  acreage  apportioned,  "If  you  do  not  exceed 


your  quota  acreage  you  may  receive  parity  payments  In  Ueu 
of  soil-conservation  payments."  That  is  all  right.  Tliat  is 
fair.  But  the  Senator  goes  further  and  says,  "Even  if  there 
is  no  apportionment  of  a  quota  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  as  it  now  exists,  if  you  do  not  exceed  your  soil-depletion 
acreage  you  will  not  receive  soil-conservation  payments  but 
you  will  receive  parity  paj^ments,  a  guaranty  of  parity";  and 
he  places  every  cotton  producer  in  a  position  to  receive 
parity  payments,  whether  there  is  compliance  with  an  appor- 
tionment of  acreage  or  not.  The  Senator  gives  corn  and 
wheat  farmers  adjustment  contracts  and  says,  "You  will 
receive  that  parity-payment  guaranty  as  an  inducement  for 
you  to  come  in";  but  he  opens  the  door  wide  for  the  cotton 
producer  and  says,  "We  give  you  parity  payments  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  providing  you  do  not  increase  your  soil- 
depleting  acreage." 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  difficulty  with  the  Senator's  rea- 
soning is  that  apparently  he  considers  that  there  cannot  be 
cooperation  unless  there  is  a  signed  contract.  The  only  dif- 
ference in  the  case  of  com  and  wheat  farmers  is  that  their 
program  is  based  upon  contracts.  In  the  case  of  cotton  It 
is  not  based  upon  contracts. 

I  gave,  among  other  reasons,  the  aj^Jrehension  which  some 
of  us  felt  that  the  contract  was  not  the  best  legal  approach 
to  this  problem.  At  any  rate,  the  cooperation  of  the  cotton 
farmers  is  not  governed  by  signing  the  contract.  Wheat  and 
com  iiarticipate  in  this  money  that  is  set  aside  for  these 
three  commodities  with  which  to  make  the  parity  payments, 
$275,000,000.  Under  the  formula  contained  in  the  tell  they 
are  all  supposed  to  participate  in  this  fund  upon  that  basis 
of  division.  In  the  case  of  com  and  wheat  tlie  producers 
are  eligible  to  participation  when  they  have  signed  a  con- 
tract, because  in  the  case  of  com  and  wheat  that  is  the 
method  of  showing  cooperation.  That  is  the  test  of  a  co- 
operator.  If  no  acreage  plan  exists,  then  the  cotton  farmer 
must  comply  with  the  acreage  diversion,  or  whatever  other 
program  of  soil-conservation  there  is;  and  when  he  com- 
phes  he  is  a  cooixrator  just  as  much  as  the  wheat  and  com 
farmers  who  sign  the  contract  are  cooperators.  He  has  vol- 
imtarily  accepted,  complying  with  the  program,  without  the 
formality  of  a  written  contract. 

That  is  the  only  difference,  under  this  amendment,  be- 
tween the  status  of  the  cotton  producer  on  the  one  side 
and  the  wheat  and  com  producer  on  the  other. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  In  the  wheat  and  com  program,  wlio 
may  receive  parity  payments? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    The  cooperator. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    And  no  one  else? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No;  and  neither  can  anyone  else  in 
cotton  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Under  the  Senator's  amendment,  if 
there  is  no  apportionment  of  quotas,  what  cotton  farmers 
may  receive  parity  pajments? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  cooperators  in  the  soil-conserva- 
Ocm  program. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Every  cooperator  In  the  soil -conserva- 
tion program? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Yes. 

Mr.  GrLLETTE.  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  com,  every 
cooperator  in  the  soil-conservation  program  may  not  re- 
ceive parity  payments. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Oh,  yes;  he  will. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Hie  only  ones  who  receive  them  are 
those  who  cooperated  in  the  domestic  allotment  contract. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
In  order  that  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  a  question? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Suppose,  under  the  provisions  relating  to  com 
and  wheat,  less  than  51  percent  sign  up  such  a  contract; 
then  the  program  under  tliat  part  of  the  law  would  not  go 
into  effect? 
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entitled  to  Soil 
requirement? 
go  into  effect; 


to  make  clear — 
ax^  concerned. 


Mr.  GILLETTE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  POPK    Then,  according  to  the  Senatjor's  Interpreta- 
Uoa,  would  the  com  and  wheat  farmers  be 
Conservation  Act  payments  if  they  met  the 
Mr.  GILLETTE.    If  the  program  did  not 
yes. 
Mr.  POPE.    If  it  did  not  go  Into  effect? 
Mr.  GILLETTE.    Yes.    They  would  receivje  sofl-conaerva- 
tlon  payments,  but  not  parity  payments. 

Mr.  POPE.    Suppose,  in  the  case  of  cottoh  or  tobacco  or 
rice,  a  referendum  were  held,  but  the  progranj  did  not  go  into 
effect  because  two- thirds  did  not  vote  for  it 
Senator's  understanding  that  the  cotton  growls,  or  the  grow 
en  of  tobacco  or  rice,  would  be  entitled  to  SpU  Conservation 
Act  payments? 

Mr.  orLLETTE.  Certainly,  and  tliat  is  what  I  want  them 
to  have;  but  tlie  purport  of  this  amendment  1  \  to  secure  them 
parity  payments  regardless  of  whether  thej  program  Is  in 
effect  or  not, 

Mr.  POPE.  That  Is  Jtist  the  point  I  wante<j 
that  so  far  as  soO-conservatlon  payments 
In  the  event  the  program  feU  down  the  protiucers  would  be 
treated  alike;  but  they  would  not  get  parity  p ayments  instead 
of  Soil  Conservation  Act  payments  In  the  cas<  *  of  cotton. 

Mr.  GILL£TTE.  But  if  this  amendment  as  drawn  is 
adopted,  whether  they  come  in  or  not,  whsther  there  is  a 
program  or  not,  they  will  receive  parity  payments  if  they 
do  not  decrease  the  soil-depleting  acreage. 

Mr.  POPE.  Exactly  what  part  of  this  ionendment  does 
the  Senator  object  to? 

Mr.  GILLETITE.  If  after  the  word  "ac;."  in  line  7  of 
the  amendment,  there  were  a  period,  and  thi  i  remainder  of  it 
were  stricken  out,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  find  that  I  am  in  exact  agieement  with  the 
BamtOT  with  respect  to  this  matter,  and  I  have  already 
marked  that  as  a  point  which  I  would  raise  yrith  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bamxhxad].  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  there  exists  thit  much  distinc- 
tion between  the  twa 

Mr.  BANKHEIAD.    So  far  as  wheat  and  com  are  con- 
cerned, does  the  parity  money  revert  to  the  Treasury? 
Mr.  POPE.    I  supfxne  not. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    What  is  to  be  done  wit  i  It? 
Mr.  POPE.    It  would  be  utilized  for  soil-c  onservation  pay- 
ments, I  suppose. 

Mr.  BANKHKAD.  The  Senator  ought  to  know. 
Mr.  POPE.  That  would  be  my  interpret  ition  of  the  law. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  want  any  :ontroversy  here 
with  my  associates  on  the  committee.  I  rsquested  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  prepare  the  amendment  so  that 
cotton  would  be  put  on  exactly  the  same  be  sis  as  wheat  and 
com  with  reference  to  all  the  payments  provided  in  the 
bin.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  had  ix^pared  a  program  under 
which  cotton  would  be  separated:  but  the  Senator  objected 
to  it.  and  then  I  put  back  in  the  bill  the  program  with  ref- 
erence to  cotton.  I 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  want  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  to  go  over  uatil  tomorrow  so 
that  we  may  work  out  an  agreement  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  get  a  question  in  he  Record  first. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Alabama  object  t>  striking  out,  in 
Une  7,  all  following  the  word  "act"?  It  1»  a  minor  point, 
it  seems  to  me,  but  that  is  the  only  point  w  here  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  I  think  there  would  be  a  liscrimination  in 
favor  of  cotton. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  would  rather  let  the  amendment  go 
over  than  to  take  out  oi  it  something  whic  a  ought  to  be  in 
the  measure.  The  Departmoit  thought  i^  ought  to  be  in 
there. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  amendxdent  go  over  until 
tomorrow,  and  in  the  meantime  we  can    ;et  together  and 
if  we  can  agree  on  its  proper  constructipn. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President 


The  PRK^IDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Minion  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  There  are  just  a  few  questions  that  I  want 
to  ask  the  Senator  so  as  to  give  a  sort  of  a  synopsis  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  affects  cotton,  because,  as  the 
Serutor  knows,  the  northern  tier  of  counties  in  my  State  are 
analogous  in  their  quality  and  production  to  some  of  the 
counties  In  the  Senator's  State. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  present  production  of  cotton  is 
about  how  many  bales? 

Mi-.  BANKHEAD.  That  depends.  This  year  It  is 
18,000,000  bales.    It  varies,  of  course. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  GenerpJly  speaking,  the  domestic  con- 
simiption  is  how  many  bales? 

Mr.  BANE3IEAD.  About  7,000,000  bales  is  a  rather  high 
average. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  we  have  been  selling  into  the  foreign 
market  in  recent  years  an  average  of  how  many  bales  of 
cotton? 

Mr.  BANIQIEAD.  Something  like  6,000.000  bales.  Our 
average  con;>iimption,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  past 
10  years  haf.  been  13,000,000  bales. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  we  have  at  the  present  time,  or  this 
year  we  anticipate,  a  carry-over  of  how  many  bales? 

Mr.  BANIOiEAD.  At  least  11,000,000;  probably  12,000,000 
bales. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Our  normal  carry-over  is  how  many  million 
bales? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Around  5,000.000.  We  had  an  enor- 
motis  carry-over  during  the  war  period  when  we  got  parity 
prices. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  Senator  give  me  the  number  of 
acres  devotjd  to  cotton  production  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BANICHEAD.  That  varies.  One  year  we  had  as  high 
as  44,000,000  acres.  The  average  for  the  last  10  years  has 
been  between  40,000,000  and  41,000.000  acres.  The  Senator 
will  understand  that  during  that  period  we  have  had  acreage 
diversion. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Since  the  40,000, 000-acre  crop  the  Soil 
Conservatico  Act  and  the  Domestic  Allotment  Act  have 
come  into  effect,  and  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  acreage 
on  that  account. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Only  by  reason  of  plans  submitted  to 
the  farmer  under  the  soil -conservation  program  for  the 
diversion  of  acreage.  Rotation  in  crops  has,  of  course,  had 
an  incidental  and  natural  effect  of  a  reduction  in  the  acreage 
planted  in  cotton. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  annual  production  is  contemplated 
imder  this  bill? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  will  depend  upon  what  year  the 
Senator  has  reference  to.  The  bill  contemplates  and  lays 
down  a  declared  policy  to  provide  at  all  times  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  cotton  of  suitable  grade  and  quality  to  fill  all  the  effec- 
tive demands  for  American  cotton  throughout  the  world,  at 
a  price  not  in  excess  of  the  world  price  of  cotton.  Of  course, 
with  a  carry-over  of  12,000,000  bales,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  nearly  a  year's  consumption,  within  a  reasonable  time  that 
surplus  must  be  reduced  or  gotten  rid  of.  I  regret  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  not  here  when  I  went  into  that 
subject  very  fully  last  Monday,  and  I  recommend  to  him 
that  he  consult  the  Record  and  read  my  explanation. 

Right  there,  there  is  one  point  that  I  want  the  Senator  to 
get  in  his  mind,  and  that  is  the  long-recognized  rule  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  which  as  to  cotton  has  the  effect  that  an 
increase  of  1.000,000  bales  decreases  the  price  of  cotton  on  an 
average  1  cent  a  pound,  and  a  decrease  in  production  has 
the  reverse  effect. 

In  other  words,  the  size  of  the  carry-over  almost  mathe- 
matically fixes  the  price  of  our  cotton;  so  let  us  take  it  in 
this  way: 

In  1936  we  had  a  carry-over  of  6.000.000  bales.  We  had 
a  production  of   12,000,000  bales,  or  slightly  more.     That 
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made  18,000.000  bales.     Will^  a  consumption  of  13.000,000 
bales,  we  got  12^  cents  a  pound  far  it. 

This  year  we  started  in  with  6,000,000  bales  and  in-oduced 
18,000,000  bales,  making  24,CO0,000  bales  supply,  with  a  con- 
sumption of  13,000,000  bales.  That  leaves  11,000.000  bales 
excess,  5.000,000  bales  more  than  we  had  last  year;  and  at 
the  same  time,  smd  as  a  result,  the  price,  which  was  12^2 
cents  last  year,  promptly  went  down  to  7^  cents.  In  other 
words,  the  5,000.000-bale  increase  in  the  supply  took  6  cents 
a  pound  from  the  price  of  cotton. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  am  not 
as  remiss  as  he  might  sunrise  in  acquainting  myself  with 
his  information  and  point  of  view;  but  I  am  coming  to  the 
point,  if  the  Senator  will  indulge  me  for  a  moment  more,  of 
what  acreage  is  contemplated  under  the  bill  for  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  L;  up  to  the  Secretary.  It  is  his 
duty  to  make  a  very  substsintial  reduction  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  the  price  of  cotton  back  anywhere  near  parity. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Would  the  Senator  say  that  the  reduction 
would  be  down  to  about  25,000,000  acres? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  thinly  that  is  about  where  it  ought 
to  be. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  will  tie  a  drop  down  to  about  25,000,- 
000  acres  from  about  40,000  000  acres? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No;  we  had  33,000,000  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion last  year. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    What  about  the  second  year? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Let  me  submit  this  inquiry:  If  the  size 
of  the  carry-over  is  taking  a  large  part  of  the  price  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  farmer,  ;ind  will  continue  to  do  it  imtil 
we  reduce  the  carry-over,  does  not  the  Senator  think  it  Is  a 
businesslike  thing  and  a  proper  thing,  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer,  to  go  about  getting  rid  of  that  surplus  and  bringing 
it  down? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  very  much  interested  In  that  point; 
but  will  the  Senator  allow  nie  to  wait  for  a  mwnent  or  two 
without  answering  the  question?  What  is  the  c<mtem plated 
acreage,  then,  the  second  year?  If  it  is  to  be  about  25.000.000 
acres  the  coming  year,  what  would  be  the  acreage  the  next 
year? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  would  be  larger;  I  do  not  know  how 
much  larger;  but  as  the  surplus  is  pulled  down,  if  it  is,  it  is 
Intended  to  increase  the  acreage  xmtil  we  get  back  to  the 
normal  peak. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  biU  does  not  contemplate  anything  like 
a  uniform  acreage? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Oh,  no;  it  is  flexible,  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  carry-over  and  the  size  of  it.  There  is  no 
limitation  upon  the  acreage.  If  we  got  rid  of  the  carry-over, 
and  if  ttie  needs  of  the  indui  try  required  it,  under  this  bill  all 
the  land  in  the  South  could  be  planted  to  cotton. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  thing  in  which  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested, as  it  affects  this  conunodity  and  some  others,  is  the 
question  of  doing  something  which  amounts  in  substance 
to  giving  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  to  a 
given  number  of  individuals  to  grow,  on  American  soil,  a 
given  commodity.  I  am  interested  in  how  this  measure  is 
going  to  be  sufficiently  flexil>le  to  let  the  producers  and  those 
who  want  to  grow  more  cotton,  as  an  Illustrative  commodity, 
go  into  that  business. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  How  do  persons  go  into  the  fruit 
business? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  They  may  go  into  the  fruit  business  of 
their  own  volition  under  the  present  law.  and  they  may 
suffer  the  penalties  of  overproduction  in  that  business. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    And  they  do  suffer  them. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  They  do  suffer  them;  but  there  Is  another 
side  to  the  question.  To  \>i  measured  along  with  the  bene- 
fits is  the  question  of  putting  a  strait  jacket  uptwi  a  given 
number  of  individuals,  and  j^esting  them,  as  it  were,  with  the 
right  to  continue  the  exclusive  privilege  of  producing  a  given 
commodity.    I  wish  to  know  what  provisioa  the  Senator 


has  made  in  the  bill  for  taking  care  of  new  producers  who 
desire  to  po  into  the  growing  of  cotton. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  We  have  a  specific  provision,  which 
was  in  the  former  bill,  of  3-percent  increase  annually  for 
new  producers,  which  has  been  estimated  as  being  sufficient 
reasonably  to  cover  the  requirements  of  new  producers. 
That  will  make  100-percent  increase  of  producers,  as  the 
Senator  sees,  in  33  years — 3  percent  set  aside  in  addition  to 
the  25,000.000  acres. 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  an  engagement  outside  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  have  Just  been  notified  that  the  persons  whom  I  am 
to  see  are  waiting  for  me;  so  temporarily,  I  shall  have  to 
suspend. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  thank  the  Senator  very  much 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  amendment 
be  passed  over?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment  passed  over. 

The  CHixr  Clkrk.  The  next  amendment  inssed  over  is. 
on  page  11.  after  line  17.  to  insert  the  fc^owing: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  th\B  Bection. 
parity  payment*  for  cotton,  wheat,  or  com  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  year  ending  In  1038  shall  be  oomputed  at  tbe  rate* 
heretofore  announced  by  the  Secretary  under  the  1938  agricultural 
conservation  program  in  connection  with  farm  goals  for  cotton, 
wheat,  and  com.  respectively,  m  case  such  rates  are  greater  than 
the  rates  hereinbefore  In  this  section  provided. 

At  this  point  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton! 
has  a  substitute  which  reads  as  follows: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  parity 
payments  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  com  In  any  marketing  year  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  payments  available  under  tlie 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended.  In 
case  such  payments  are  greater  than  the  payments  available  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment explains  itself.  "Hie  parity  payments  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  farmer  in  lieu  of  conservation  payments,  if  the  bill  re- 
mains unamended. 

As  the  bill  now  reads,  in  the  event  that  there  were  no 
parity  payments,  no  conservation  paj'ments  would  be  made 
to  the  farmer;  or.  in  the  event  that  the  jmrity  payments 
were  less  than  the  conservation  payments,  the  farmer  would 
have  to  accept  the  smaller  amount. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  wiD  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Will  the  Senator  explain  by  an  illustration 
how  his  amendment  differs  from  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  think  it  can  be  better  explained  by  a 
mere  statement  of  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Very  well. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  As  the  bill  now  reads,  parity  payments 
are  to  be  made  in  lieu  of  conservation  payments.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  price  of  wheat  or  of  com  or  of  cotton 
reaches  parity:  Then  the  wheat,  com,  or  cotton  producer 
will  receive  no  parity  pajnnents,  and  he  will  not  receive  any 
conservation  pajTnents,  although  he  may  comply  with  all  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

I  think  that  is  &n  injustice.  I  think  the  farmer  who  com- 
plies with  the  rules  and  regulations  under  the  Soil  Ccuiserva- 
tion  Acts  should  receive  soil-c<Miservation  payments,  and  if 
the  parity  payments  are  less  than  the  soil-conservation  pay- 
ments he  ought  to  receive  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  soil- 
conservation  payments. 

That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  substitute  amendment. 
Its  purpose  is  to  declare,  in  effect,  that  in  case  the  parity 
payments  exceed  the  soil-conservation  payments,  the  farmer 
will  receive  no  soil -conservation  payments;  but  if  the  parity 
payments  are  less,  or  If  there  are  no  parity  pa>'ments  at  all, 
we  ought  not  to  chisel  the  farmer  out  of  the  soil -conservation 
payments. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  yield- 
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Mr.  McGILL.  If  the  aiMndment  of  tte  Senator  from 
Louisiana  should  be  adopted,  it  would  mak^  it  necessary  in 
canying  forward  the  program  to  adjust 


uTeage,  and  so 


forth,  that  two  contracts  each  year  be  submit  ted,  for  instance. 


to  wheat  and  com  farmers — a  contract  to 
which  would  entitle  the  farmer  to  the  reserve 
payments  as  provided  In  the  act;  also,  a  contract  covering 
soil  conservation — and  thai  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  fanner  whichever  might  profit  him  the  r  lost.  Is  not  that 
the  substance  of  what  the  Senator  is  attempting  to  do,  and 
would  it  not  require  two  programs  with  r^erence  to  those 
commodities? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Let  me  ask  the  Senate:-  from  Kansas  a 
question:  Will  not  the  wheat  farmer  and  the  com  farmer 
and  the  cotton  farmer,  under  the  provisions  ( »f  this  bill,  before 
he  can  obtain  parity  payments,  have  to  com]  ►ly  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  the  l  Soil  Conservation 

Act? 

Mr.  McOnJU  That  Is  true:  bat  he  would  receive  the 
parity  pajrmcnts,  and  he  would  have  a  deflj  lite  contract  and 
would  know  what  his  rights  were. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Now  he  has  to  comply  ^  1th  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  In  order  to  get  any 
parity  payments.  If  he  does  do  that,  and  tl  en  gets  no  parity 
payments  at  all,  he  should  be  entitled  to  soil-conservation 
payments;  and  that  Is  the  sol©  purpose  of  m:  amendment 


December  7 


adjust  acreage, 
loans  and  parity 


Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 


The 

I  am  now  advo- 
as  my  colleague 


The  PRB8IDINO  OPPICER.  Does  the  S  ;nator  f  nan  Lou- 
isiana 3rield  to  his  colleague? 
Mr.  OVERTON.  I  yield- 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  purpose  of  my  colleague's  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand,  is  to  make  the  payi  lents  permanent; 
that  is,  to  make  them  each  year.  The  committee  amend- 
ment as  it  is  now  written  applies  to  1933  o  aly.  and  the  pur- 
pose of  my  colleague's  amendment  Is  to  mi  ike  the  payments 
from  year  to  year.    Am  I  right  in  that? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     My  colleague  Is  correct  bi  that 
committee  amendment  makes  the  principle 
eating  apply  to  the  1938  program;   and, 
states,  my  purpose  Is  to  make  it  apply  t^i  each  marketing 

year. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  fair  and  just 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  S  aiator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Ii4r.  OVERTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  If  I  have  correctly  undei  stood  the  matter, 
the  Senator  holds  the  same  views  that  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed about  the  special  meaning  of  the  words  "in  lieu  of." 
In  order  that  this  may  be  a  matter  of  reo  jrd  which  may  be 
useful  some  day  in  the  administration  of  t  tiis  bill,  I  ask  him 
if  his  opinion  of  the  use  of  those  words  in  the  biU  agrees 
with  the  holdings  I  have  before  me?  On  6  of  them  implies 
the  existence  of  a  thing  replaced: 

A  note  given  "in  lieu  0*"  an  insurance  preriium  was  one  given 
Instead  of.  In  tbe  place  of ,  or  In  substitution  c  f ,  the  premltun. 

Citing  a  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  this  Rxcoas  the  cita- 
tions that  are  marked  here.    There  are  sey eral  of  them,  one 
of  them  dealing  with  that  meaning,  as  ' 
another  as  "in  total  substitution  of,"  and 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without  dbjection,  the  mat- 
ter referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  win  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD. 

The  matter  referred  to  la  as  follows: 

A  note  given  "to  lieu  oT*  an  Insurance  preiiilum  was  one  given 


Senator  yield? 


in  the  place  of"; 
50  forth. 


of. 


tbe    premium 
219  S.  W. 


liwtead    of.    in    place    of.    or    to    subet£utloi 
(Southland  U/e  Ina.  Co.  v.  Hopkina  (Tex.  a  v.  App.) 
354,  363) 

"In  lieu"  means  to  [dace  at  the  thtog  modl^ed  (S.  E.  Hendricka 
Co.  ▼.  Thomas  Pvb.  Co.  (C  C.  A.  N.  Y).  243  P.  "~ 

"In  lieu  Df."  as  iised  to  St.  1923,  meaning  toj  place  at,  or  Instead 
of  iSengale  v.  PoqiU  (Ner.).  944  P.  1010) 

Plea  that  broker  agreed  to  aooepi  obllgatlo^  of  another  to  pay 
commission  In  Ueu  of  and  instead  of  defend  ants  held  Impliedly 
to  admit  that  there  originally  was  an  obllgat  on;  "to  Ueu  of  usd 
ln«t*«ui  or*  meaning  to  place  of .  or  to  substi  tutkm  for,  and  Im- 

eytog   the  existence   of   something   replaced 
a  p.  094.  635.  78  Colo.  564). 


{Lamb   V.  MUUken, 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  treat  the 
necessity  of  his  amendment  as  based  on  that  understanding 
of  the  words  "in  lieu  of"  where  they  appear? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  That  Is  ray  interpretation  of  the  words 
"in  lieu  of."  In  order  to  correct  any  injustice  which  might 
be  perpetrated  on  the  farmer  who  does  comply  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act.  I  am  simply  asking  In  this  amend- 
ment that  the  farmer  be.  in  any  event,  awarded  the  soil- 
conservation  payments  to  which  he  would  be  entitled. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  OVERTON.      I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  should  like  to  understand  a  little  bet- 
ter than  I  do  just  what  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be.  Is  it  his  interpretation  that  if  his  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  the  growers  of  cotton,  for  instance, 
or  any  other  product,  would  be  entitled  to  both  parity  pay- 
ments and  soil-conservation  payments? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  No;  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  that  is  not  at  aU  the  Intention.    K  he  will  read 

the  amendment 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  not  the  amendment  before  me, 
and  it  is  hard  to  keep  it  in  mind. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  amendment  I  propose  provides 
that^ 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  parity 
payments  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  com  In  any  marketing  year  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  payments  available  under  the 
SoU  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  la 
case  such  payments  are  greater  than  the  payments  avaUable  under 
this  act. 

So  that  the  fanner  will  not  get  both  the  parity  payments 
and  the  soil-conservation  payments,  but  he  will  get  the  soil- 
conservation  payments  if  the  soil -conservation  payments  are 
greater  than  the  parity  payments. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Would  the  Senator  object  to  letting  this 
amendment  go  over  for  a  while?  I  should  like  to  study  it 
a  little  further  and  see  if  I  can  understand  it  a  little  better. 
Mr.  OVERTON.  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  amendment  went 
over  yesterday. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Going  over  one  more  day  will  not  hurt  It. 
Mr.  OVERTON.    I  will  state  to  the  Senator  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  suggesting  the  amendment  is  this:  If  the  soil- 
conservation  payments  outweigh  the  panty  payments,  then 
the  farmer  will  get  his  soil-conservation  pa>-ments. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  is  pending,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King],  to  make  $500,000,000,  the 
amount  now  available  under  the  soil-conservation  appro- 
priation, a  maximum  for  the  administration  of  this  act  and 
the  SoO  Conservation  Act  too?  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  that  amendment  will  be  adopted;  but,  if  it  should  be 
adopted,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, if  there  had  to  be  a  limitation  of  that  sort  on  the 
gross  amount  available? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  cotton  fanner  in  that  event  would 
get  about  2  cents  a  pound  as  a  parity  payment.  The  cotton 
farmer  today  does  not  get  as  much  as  2  cents  a  pound  as  a 
conservation  payment.  Just  how  much  he  gets  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  think  It  is  less  than  2  cents  a  pound,  or  it  is 
about  equivalent  to  2  cents  a  pound. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  my  colleague  jrleld? 
Mr.  OVERTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Suppose  the  price  of,  let  us  say  wheat 
is  75  cents  a  bushel,  and  5  cents  more  will  bnng  it  to  parity, 
and  a  soil-conservation  payment  of  7  cents  is  given  to  the 
wheat  grower.  As  I  understand,  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment the  wheat  farmer  would  be  entitled  to  receive  7  cents- 
Mr.  OVERTON.  Yes;  under  the  soil -conservation  pay- 
ment, and  he  would  get  no  parity  payments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Still  he  would  t>e  getting  a  parity  pay- 
ment; perhajas  not  from  the  Government,  but  he  would  get 
a  parity  peiyment  because  of  the  fact  that  the  price  would 
be  such  as  to  make  it  equal  to  a  parity  payment  under  the 
provisioas  of  the  bilL 
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Mr.  OVERTON.  That  Is  very  true.  I  will  say  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  under  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  the  Govemm(;nt,  as  it  were,  puts  itself  into  co- 
partnership with  the  farmer  and  says  to  the  farmer:  "We 
have  a  great  national  need.  We  wish  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
of  the  United  States  restored,  and.  when  restored,  we  want 
it  preserved.  We  want  you  to  pursue  certain  soil-building 
and  soil-conserving  practic<»,  and,  if  you  do  so,  we  are  going 
to  reward  3rou."  I  say  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
the  farmer  be  rewarded  less  than  soil -conservation  pay- 
ments when  he  has  complied  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act.  That  is  all  the  amenment  is  Intended  to  accomplish. 
Now.    if    the    Senator    from    Kentucky    [Mr.    BARKLrsr] 

wishes 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  request 
that  the  amendment  go  over. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  the  Senator  would  let  the  amendment  go  over  for 
an  hour  or  two. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Very  well.    I  may  not  be  here.    I  may  be 
called  away.    May  it  go  over  until  I  return? 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Oh,  certainly. 
Mr.  OVERTON.     I  have  no  objection  to  it  going  over,  then. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    Without    objection,     the 
amendment  wiU  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  before  the  amendment  goes 
over  and  lest  something  might  occur  that  it  should  be  called 
up  in  my  absence.  I  desire  to  say  a  word.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator's  amendment,  it  has  for  its  purpose  fimda- 
mentally  to  see  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  soil 
conservationists  of  the  country.  If  a  man  is  prepared  or 
has  prepared  himself  for  compensation  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act.  then  he  should  not  be  denied  that  com- 
pensation. 

I  look  upon  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  as  fundamentally 
sound.  Aside  from  the  welfare  of  any  particular  fanner, 
we  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  are  interested  in  conserving 
the  soil.  I  want  to  vote  for  anything  that  will  help  the 
farmer,  but  I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  anything  which  dis- 
parages or  discourages  in  any  respect  the  soil-conservation 
movement.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  vital  matters 
of  the  country.  When  we  consider  the  amount  of  valuable 
soil  that  is  washed  off  into  the  ocean  year  after  year,  and 
compare  that  to  what  has  happened  in  other  countries,  we 
must  know  what  the  ultimate  result  will  be  in  this  country. 
We  ought  not  to  trade  it  In  or  trade  it  out  upon  this  bill 
at  all.  The  soil  conservationist  should  be  protected  and 
taken  care  of  under  all  circumstances.  If  there  is  any  prob- 
lem, national  in  its  scope  and  importance,  it  is  the  problem 
of  conserving  the  Nation's  soil.  And  the  farmer  who  co- 
operates or  who  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  that  respect  should 
not  be  bartered  and  traded  around  in  order  to  force  him 
into  contracts  or  punish  him  if  he  does  not  desire  to  sur- 
render his  independence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultiire  and 
Forestry  was.  on  page  13,  line  21,  before  the  word  "for",  to 
strike  out  "and  yields"  and  insert  "for  wheat  and  com", 
so  as  to  make  the  subhead  read: 
Base  acreages  for  wheat  and  com. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  point  in  order  that  I  may  have  some 
parliamentary  standing,  and  then  I  wish  to  explain  four  other 
amendments  which  have  to  do  with  the  same  matter. 

On  page  14,  line  2, 1  move  that  the  committee  amendment 

be  changed  to  read  "wheat  or  com  for  market."     If  that 

may  be  stated,  then  we  will  have  the  amendment  pending. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The    amendment    wiU    be 

stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  14,  line  2,  where  the  commit- 
tee proposes  to  insert  the  words  "wheat  or  com",  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  proposes  to  add  after  the  word  "com" 
the  words  "for  market",  so  the  sentence  would  read: 

Tliere  shall  be  established  for  each  farm  of  any  farmer  (whether 
or  not  a  cooperator)   producing  wheat  or  com  lor  market,  a  soil- 


depleting  base  acreage  and  a  normal  yield  pear  acre  for  each  such 
cckminodlty. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have  discxissed  at  great 
length  the  matter  of  having  certain  amendments  made  to 
the  bill  in  order  to  protect  the  dairy  farmer  and,  together 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ausn?<],  I  have  pi-e- 
sented  four  amendments.  Perhaps  if  I  submit  these  to  the 
Senate  now  we  may  then  determine  whether  it  is  proper  lor 
me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  may  be  considered  at 
the  same  time. 

The  first  one  of  the  amendments  is  the  one  which  has  just 
been  read.  The  next  one  is  on  page  19.  lines  6  and  7,  whtTe 
I  propose  to  strike  out  the  words  "soil  maintenance,  soil 
building,  and  dairy"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "soil  main- 
tenance and  soil  building."  It  Is  apparent  why  that  should 
be  done.  It  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  acreage,  taken  out  of 
production  by  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  being  used  lor 
dairy  practices  and  the  building  up  of  additional  dairying 
facilities. 

The  next  amendment  Is,  on  page  30,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"com",  to  insert  the  words  "for  market." 

Then  we  come  to  page  72,  line  1,  where  I  propose  to  strike 
out  the  words  "poultry  or"  and  after  the  word  "livestock"  to 
insert  the  following:  "(except  dairy  cattle)". 

Then  on  page  72.  in  lines  9  and  10.  I  propose  to  strike  out 
the  words  "poultry  or." 

On  page  72,  line  11.  after  the  word  "household",  I  propose 
to  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  f crowing:  "or  if  fed  to  poultry 
or  dairy  cAttle  on  his  farm." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  the  purpose  of  the  amendments  is 
clear.  It  is  that  the  dairy  farmer,  who  through  a  generation 
perhaps  has  been  raising  a  certain  amount  of  corn  on  his 
farm  and  putting  It  into  a  silo  for  his  dairy  cattle,  the  farmer 
producing  milk  for  the  market,  shall  not  be  required  to  make 
a  record  of  his  practices  and  have  it  charged  against  him. 

I  can  readily  understand  that  those  who  believe  in  the 
bill  think  the  one-crop  farmer  should  be  protected,  but  It  la 
very  necessary  for  us  who  live  in  the  cities  to  see  to  it  that 
there  is  an  unfailing  supply  of  milk  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  the  consumers,  most  of  them  very  poor  people. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  poultry.  A  great  many 
farmers  are  raising  poultry  for  the  production  of  eggs  that 
may  be  marketed. 

The  amendments  are  presented  with  a  view  to  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate.  They  have  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  the  amendments  have  been  presented  to  those 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculttu-e  who  formulated  the  bill. 
I  think  if  there  is  a  disposition  to  make  this  exemption  for 
dairy  and  poultry  farmers,  these  particular  amendments 
would  accomplish  the  purpose. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  if  he  has  given  con- 
sideration to  the  amendments? 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the  first 
amendment,  on  page  14,  line  2,  after  the  word  "com",  to 
insert  the  word  "for  market",  there  could  be  no  possible 
objection,  because  the  same  provision  is  contained  at  the 
bottom  of  page  15.    That  is  exactly  what  is  meant. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Then  what  about  the  other  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  same  thing  could  be  said  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  on  page  30,  line  10,  to  insert  the  words  "for 
market"  after  the  word  "com." 

With  reference  to  page  19,  lines  6  and  7,  where  the  Senator 
proposes  to  strike  out  "soil  maintenance,  soil  building,  and 
dairy"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "soil  maintenance  and  soil 
building,"  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator  the  first  day  I 
spoke  on  the  bill,  that  provision  was  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  dairy  interests.  The  dairy  farmers 
who  were  interested  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill  made  that 
suggestion  themselves,  because  without  such  a  provision  the 
soil-depleted  acreage  could  be  used  to  rncresise  dairy  herds 
and  perhaps  do  other  things  that  would  be  injurious  to  the 
dairy  industry.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary power  to  limit  that  use. 

Therefore  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  again  that 
it  was  at  the  request  of  the  dairy  interests  themselves,  so  that 
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there  might  be  some  sort  of  restriction  placed  upon  the  use 
of  soil-depleted  acres  for  increasing  dairy  herds  and  there- 
fore increasing  the  competition  with  the  d^iry  farmer,  tliat 
such  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  bill. 
If  the  Senator   desires  to  remove  that 
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restriction,   very 


Secretary  should 


well.    I  think  we  should  understand  it  was  intended  as  a 
restriction  or  limitation  upon  the  increase  of  dairy  herds. 
Mr.  DUFFY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COPELAND.    Certainly. 
Mr.  DUFFY.    I  may  say  to  the  Senator  1  rom  Idaho  that, 
not  knowing  that  the  Senator  from  New  Yc  rk  had  prepared 
these  amendments,  I  had  prepared  similar  imendments. 
seemed  to  me  in  reading  the  section  that  ii  was  offering  an 
inducement  to  farmers  who  take  acreage  oi  t  of  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  com  to  use  such  land  for  qairy  practices. 

Mr.  POPE.    The  intention  was  that  the 
restrict  dairying  activities. 

Mr.  DUFFY.    Was  it  the  idea  of  the  comn  ittee  that  if  they 
gave  the  Secretary  this  power  he  could  pre  vide  in  the  con- 
tracts the  restricted  use  of  diverted  acret^e  so  that  it  could 
not  be  used  for  the  production  of  dairy  products? 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  true.  If  the  languige  is  not  clear, 
and  if  Senators  feel  the  idea  back  of  puttir  g  dairy  practices 
in  this  provision  is  not  fully  covered,  then  perhaps  some 
restrictive  words  should  be  added  to  |accomplish  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  CX)PELAND.  I  ask  the  Senator  this  question  in  order 
to  make  the  record  clear:  It  is  not  intend<d  that  the  acre- 
age diverted  from  the  usual  crops  shall  be  used  for  grazing 
purposes  for  the  development  of  new  competition  with  the 
dairy  industry.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  the  reason  for  puttiag  that  provision 
in  the  bill.  I  would  not  want  to  say  to  thj  Senator  that,  if 
there  should  appear  to  be  a  great  shortage  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,  the  Secretary  might  not  have  the  i  wwer  to  take  that 
into  consideration,  but  the  purpose  was  to  bring  about  that 
limitation  or  restriction. 

Mr.  C?OPEIiAND.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  turn  to  page  72 
and  consider  the  amendment  proposed  there,  to  strike  out 
tbe  words  "poultry  or"  and  after  the  word  "livestock"  to  in- 
sert the  words  "(except  dairy  cattle)."  T^^ould  that  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee? 

Mr.  POPE.    In  response  to  the  question  of  the  Senator, 
I  will  say  that,  so  far  as  poultry  is  concerned,  that  was  an 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  will  observe    inserted  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.    I  myself  think. 
however,  that  the  use  of  these  commodities  for  poultry  is  a 
minor  matter.    I  can  see  a  good  deal  of  di  Hculty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act.    Therefore  I.  for  one.  would  not 
object  to  having  poultry  stricken  out.    Bit  I  would  object 
at  this  point  to  excepting  dairying  from   he  provision. 
Mr.  COPELAND.    Why  does  the  Senate  r  say  that? 
Bfr.  POPE.    Because  the  dairy  interest  i<  so  extensive,  and 
would  consume  such  a  large  amount  of  coi  n  and  other  com- 
modities, it  would  be  very  similar  to  the  leeding  of  com  to 
hogs.    About  80  percent  of  the  com  rais5d  is  fed  to  hogs 
and  marketed  in  the  form  of  pork.    It  is  very  obvious,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration.    The 
mere  fact  that  very  little  com  is  markeied,  but  that  vast 
quantities  of  hogs  are  marketed,  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, and  would  warrant  the  provision  here.    The  same 
thing  would  seem  to  be  true  of  dairying  a  ad  livestock.    But 
with  reference  to  poultry,  as  I  said  a  fev    moments  ago.  it 
seems  to  me  that  might  very  well  be  elijninated.    Perhaps 
other  members  of  the  ctonmittee,  who  were  responsible  for 
inserting  this  amendment,  would  have    K)mething  to  say 
about  it. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  What  has  the  Senator  to  say  about 
our  suggestion  that  at  the  end  of  line  11  on  page  72  there 
should  be  added  the  language,  "or  if  f ed  t  >  poultry  or  dairy 
cattle  on  his  farm"?  Does  he  feel  the  same  about  that  as 
about  the  provision  in  line  1? 

Mr.  POPE.  With  reference  to  poultry,  I  make  the  same 
statement,  that  I  would  be  wlUing  to  ellm  nate  poultry.  As 
*to  dairy  herds  and  cattle,  I  think  we  should  give  con- 


sideration to  that  before  it  is  strirken  from  the  bill.  Cora 
and  other  commodities  are  fed  to  bvestock,  which  includea 
hogs,  as  well  as  cattle,  and  we  should  give  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  to  the  provision  before  it  is  strickf^n  from  the 
bill.  As  the  Senator  knows,  about  80  percent  of  corn  is 
fed  to  hogs. 

Mr.   COPELAND.     I   know;    but   that    is   a   far   different 
problem  from  the  one  I  am  discussing.     If  all  these  amend- 
ments were  adopted,  it  would  mean  that  the  farmer  who 
raises  com  on  his  own  farm  to  feed  cattle  for  milk  produc- 
tion would  not  suffer  the   penalties   of   the   bill     I  would 
say  it  would  be  quite  different  from  the  matter  of  feed- 
ing hogs.    I  suppose  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little 
com  ever  leaves  the  county  where  it  is  produced,  but   it 
goes  into  hogs  and  is  marketed  as  pork.    I  am  not  pro- 
posing at  all  that  on  livestock  generally  there  shall  be  any 
restriction,  but  as  to  dairy  cattle  which  the  farmer  has  for 
the  one  purpose  of  producing  rrulk  for  market,  and  for  which 
he  is  raising  feed,  it  would  mean,  if  he  were  brought  under 
the  penalties  of  the  bill,  that  of  course  he  would  have  to  go 
into  the  market  to  buy  the  surplus  beyond  that  which  he  . 
would  be  permitted  to  raise,  and  as  sure  as  he  did  that,  it 
would  increase  the  cost  of  milk,  which  is  consumed  largely 
by  the  poor.     I  think  that  at  the  present  price  pork  is  con- 
sumed only  by  the  rich,  but  milk  will  still  be  consumed  by 
the  poor,  and  used  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  in  order  that 
the  babies  may  survive.     I  make  a  plea  that  the  committee 
give  this  due  consideration. 
Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator.  Has  it  been  printed? 
Mr.  COPELAND.  It  has  been  printed. 
Mr.  McNARY.  While  I  think  our  aims  are  identical,  a 
few  days  ago.  at  the  request  of  the  National  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  I  proposed  an  amendment  covering  the  dairy 
situation,  which  goes  to  the  extent  of  providing  that  when 
the  soil  preserving  and  building  crops,  which  normally  are 
used  in  the  production  of  the  major  commodities,  are  planted, 
namely.  legumes,  we  will  say  clover,  alfalfa,  or  peas,  those 
products  shall  not  be  sold  m  the  market,  but  they  may  be 
fed  on  the  place.  That  would  prevent  anyone  from  using 
diverted  lands  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. "Marketing"  I  have  defined  as  selling  in  the  open 
market.  It  would  prevent  the  use  of  the  croplands  to  enlarge 
the  base  of  the  present  dairy  industry 

Probably  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  covers  my  amend- 
i  ment.  I  have  this  in  mind.  Suppo.se  one  had  160  acres  in 
wheat,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  told  him  he  could 
plant  120  acres  in  wheat.  He  would  have  40  acres  idle, 
which  he  could  plant  to  legumes,  soil-building  crops.  It  is 
with  that  40  acres  that  I  deal  in  my  amendment.  I  offer 
this  illustration  as  probably  making  clearer  the  language  I 
have  used.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator's  amendment 
covers  that  very  phase  of  the  use  to  which  one  may  put  the 
acreage  used  for  soil-buildmg  purposes? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Through  his  amendment  the  Senator 
seeks  to  have  the  material  fed  only  to  the  stock  of  the 
farmer  who  has  a  restriction  on  his  acreage?  He  is  not  to 
sell  it? 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building 
the   soil.    In   other   words,    if   the   Senator   is   a  practical 

farmer 

Mr.  COPELAND.    As  I  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  will  take  my  time  on  the  bill,  so  that 
the  debate  may  continue. 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  the  Senator  plants  his  clovers  or  his 
peas,  or  any  nitrogenous  plant  which  brings  nitrogen  out 
of  the  air,  he  gets  the  best  re.sults  by  plowing  the  crop 
under,  rather  than  feeding  it,  because  he  gets  not  only  the 
nitrogenous  element  but  the  humus  elements,  which  are 
found  above  the  soil  in  the  stem,  in  the  flower,  in  the 
blossom.    My  amendment  requires  that  such  crops  be  used 
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for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  soil  and  not  be  used  to 
expand  the  dairy  industry.  In  other  words,  the  Senator  is 
enough  of  a  horticulturist  or  farmer  to  know  the  proper 
practice  to  be  followed  to  enrich  the  soil.  If  the  farmer  is 
to  get  the  great  value  out  of  the  planting  of  these  crops, 
the  crops  should  be  returned  to  the  soiL  Tliat  is  soil  con- 
serving. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  to  plant  them  and  sell  them  or  use 
them  to  run  the  dairy  farm  is  not  doing  that  for  which 
benefit  payments  are  made.  That  is  the  point.  I  say  the 
40  acres  which  I  plant  to  these  legumes  must  be  plowed 
under  in  order  to  get  the  full  utilization  of  the  values  in- 
volved, and  cannot  be  used  to  expand  the  dairy  industry. 
Is  that  clear  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  see  exactly  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind,  and  we  had  tlie  same  thing  in  mind  with  reference  to 
our  proposal  on  line  6,  page  19.  We  propose  to  omit  the 
words  "and  dairy  practices,"  and  between  the  words  "soil- 
maintenance"  and  "soil-building"  to  insert  the  word  "and", 
so  that  it  would  read: 

Such  cx)ntract8  shall  further  provide  that  such  cooperator  shall 
engage  In  such  soil-mamtenance  and  soU-buUdlng  with  respect 
to  his  soil -depleting  base  acreage — 

And  so  forth.  He  would,  therefore,  have  to  do  exactly  what 
the  Senator  proposes.  Through  the  omission  of  the  words 
"and  dairy  practices,"  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  put  cattle 
on  the  scHl  to  eat  the  forage. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that.  I  think  I 
suggested  that  when  we  first  considered  it.  I  think  it  re- 
quires some  amplification  in  the  way  of  additional  language, 
but  I  am  in  accord  with  the  Senator's  general  purpose. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  With  reference  to  the  arguments  which  have 
been  made  regarding  the  dairy  provision,  one  is  that  the 
farmer  should  be  able  to  feed  to  his  dairy  cattle  whatever 
he  may  raise,  without  such  commodities  being  defined  as  for 
market.  On  the  other  hand  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  that  that  would  tend  to  increase 
the  dairy  herds,  because  there  would  be  additional  surplus 
commodities  fed  to  them.  So  I  had  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  deal  with  this  matter.  It  was  rather  carefully  pre- 
pared. I  had  the  Department  draft  it  and  I  shall  read  It. 
Tliere  are  men  in  the  Department  who  are  familiar  with  that 
sort  of  thing.    The  proposed  amendment  would  read: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  Income  of 
producers  of  Uvestock  or  livestock  products  In  any  area  from  such 
sources  is  being  adversely  affected  by  Increases  in  the  acreage  of 
conserving  crops  in  that  or  any  other  area  because  of  progrsuns 
carried  out  under  this  act,  or  under  section  7  to  17  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  he  shall  make  an  inves- 
tigation with  respect  to  the  existence  of  these  facts.  If  upon  inves- 
tigation the  Secretary  finds  that  the  Income  of  producers  of  live- 
stock and  Uvestock  products  in  any  area  from  such  sources  is 
being  so  adversely  affected,  he  shall  as  soon  a.-  practicable  make 
■uch  provisions  as  he  determines  may  be  required  vrtth  respect  to 
the  growing  of  conserving  crops  which  he  finds  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  producers  of  livestock  or  livestock  products  in 
the  affected  area. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  that  as  section  66,  at  the  end  of 
the  bill,  rather  than  as  an  amendment  to  smy  committee 
amendment  in  the  bill.  It  has  been  rather  carefully  pre- 
pared and  I  Intended  to  offer  it.  and  I  believe  it  will  tend  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  which  both  Senators  have. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  I  think  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  the  statement  he  makes  that  the  mere  striking 
from  the  bill  of  the  language  complained  of  on  page  19 
would  not  be  sufficient.  From  a  hasty  consideration  at  the 
statement  just  read  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  the  form 
of  a  i»-oposal  that  wUl  be  offered  as  an  amendment  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  may  cover  the  situation.  The  dairy 
farmer  does  not  object  to  residents  ot  other  parts  of  the 


country  going  Into  dairying  if  they  do  it  under  their  own 
power,  but  they  do  object  to  having  the  Federal  Government 
subsidize  competition  with  them.  It  is  ^'cry  evident  that  If 
the  withdrawn  acres,  40.000,000  or  more,  are  planted  to 
legumes  and  various  kinds  of  grasses,  unless  some  definite 
restriction  is  made  it  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  subsidy  to 
other  people  to  go  into  dairy  farming,  and  that  Is  what  the 
people  of  my  State,  at  least.  e.re  complaining  of. 

Prom  a  hasty  consideration  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  amendment  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  to  propose  may 
cover  the  situation.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  mere  striking 
of  the  language  on  page  19,  lines  6  and  7,  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
hardly  be  satisfied  by  stopping  there,  would  he?  Does  he 
not  desire  that  the  dairy  farmer  may  feed  his  own  cattle  on 
his  own  farm  from  products  raised  on  his  own  farm? 

Mr.  DUFFY.  Yes.  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  whether  he  does  not  believe  that  a  dairy  farmer 
who  raises  just  enough  com  on  his  farm  to  fill  his  silo,  who 
does  not  have  anjrthing  to  sell,  does  not  have  any  com  to  go 
Into  the  market,  under  the  national  quota  provision  would 
suddenly  find  himself  with  his  silo  only  three-quarters  full 
because  he  would  be  restricted  in  the  acreage  he  could  use 
in  raising  com? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  do. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  I  think  certainly  that  situation  should  be 
remedied,  because  such  com  is  not  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  feeding  dairy  cattle.  In  my  part  of  the  country 
farmers  do  not  figiffe  how  many  bu^els  of  com  shall  be 
raised  to  an  acre.  They  just  figure  how  many  acres  are 
necessary  to  raise  com  to  fill  the  silo. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senatw  yield  to  me  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
that  difficulty  has  been  realized  by  those  who  have  been 
working  on  the  bill.  There  Is  new  in  course  of  preparation 
an  amendment  dealing  with  the  matter  of  ensilage.  I  think  it 
will  be  ready  by  tomorrow  morning,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
submit  a  copy  of  it  to  those  who  are  interested,  because  I 
realize,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  minted  out.  that 
there  should  be  a  variation  in  the  program  to  take  care  of 
that  sort  of  situation. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  think  that  will  be  a  very  delightful 
arrangement  if  it  can  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  POPE.  That,  together  with  the  amendment  which  I 
have  not  offered  because  I  did  not  think  It  was  approiulate  to 
do  so  yet,  I  think  will  cover  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  As  I  understand,  the  committee  Is  agree- 
able to  having  inserted  after  the  word  "com"  on  page  14, 
line  2,  the  words  "for  market." 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  And  likewise,  on  page  30,  line  10.  the 
committee  is  agreeable  to  having  the  same  words  inserted. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes;  we  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Then  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
amendments,  which  are  identical — one  on  page  14,  line  2,  and 
the  other  on  page  30,  line  10 — may  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
the  committee  amendments  at  the  places  Indicated. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  before  the  amend- 
ments are  put  to  a  vote,  I  desire  to  Inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  whether  he  has  offered  an  amendment  in 
line  7,  on  page  19,  striking  out  the  words  "dairy  practices." 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  who  was  de- 
tained for  a  while  from  the  floor  on  official  business,  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  has  an  amendment 
which  perhaps  covers  that  point. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Then  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Pope]  has  another  amendment;  and,  as  I  understand,  the 
matter  will  go  over  until  tomorrow,  so  th;at  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  will  have  an  opportunity  for  consultation. 
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Mr.  CMAHONEY.    That  Is  what  I  want 
I  am  familiar  with  the  amendment  offered 


to  make  clear. 
)y  the  Senator 
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from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope],  as  weU  as  the  amendjnent  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNmyI.  I  was  anxious 
that  there  should  be  a  complete  understanding  that  when 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  s  presented,  it 
will  be  in  Ueu  of  the  amendment  which  th^  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  presenting. 
Mr.   COPELAND.    That   is  the   way   I   linderstand   the 

matter. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  understand  the  natter  in  quite 
the  same  way  that  my  colleague  does.  I  joli  him  In  offer- 
ing the  proposed  amendments.  I  think  the3  differ  entirely 
from  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senate  r  from  Oregon, 
and  that  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  by  us  will  not  affect  the  same  1  :eld  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  may  say  to  the  Senatoi  ■  from  Vermont 
that,  as  I  understand,  the  Senate  has  now  adc  pted  two  of  our 
amendments.  As  regards  the  rest  of  them,  iis  I  understand 
the  situation,  they  are  to  go  over  in  order  thit  we  may  hear 
from  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Pope]  and  the  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'VIahoney],  and 
also  to  compare  our  amendments  with  the  amendments 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  presented.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  closing  the  gate. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  in  what  I  liave  asked  I  do 
not  mean  to  indicate  any  disagreement  with  the  coauthor  of 
the  amendments,  »ve  in  the  respect  to  wliich  I  have  re- 
ferred; but  before  the  Senator  asks  that  the  matter  go  over. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  little  statement  of  m  ^  understanding 
of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  —and  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  If  I  am  right — that  ths  whole  matter, 
so  far  as  these  remaining  amendments  and  those  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  are 
concerned,  is  in  a  state  of  flux  at  the  presen  ,  moment. 
Mr.  POPE.    Yes;  the  amendments  will  go  over  until  to- 

m<XTow. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  So  I  will  say  to  the  Se  oator  from  Ver- 
mont that  tomOTTOw  we  shall  have  anothsr  chance  to  do 
what  we  can  to  preserve  the  dairy  and  poulti  y  Industries. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry: 
Would  the  Senator  from  New  York  be  barrt  d  from  speaking 
on  these  amendments  tomorrow  in  view  of  i  he  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Popil  that  ^e  are  to  receive 
further  information  relating  to  the  matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The  Chair  s  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  would  be  ba  rred  from  speak- 
ing further  on  the  amendment;  but  he  still  lias  some  time  on 

the  UIl. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Then,  Mr.  President, 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
tomorrow  is  a  very  good  one.    I  suggest  thpt  the  matter  in 
question  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.    Without 
amendments  referred  to  will  go  over  until  tomorrow 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  In  this  connection  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  somewhat  similar  amendment 
offered  in  the  House  by  Mr.  BonjSAU  on  D^ember  2,  which 
win  be  found  in  the  Cohgrbssiohal  Ricori) 
the  discussion  of  this  amendment,  which  di  salt  with  the  use 
of  diverted  lands.  Mr.  Botlkaxj  inserted  in  tl  le  Record  a  tele- 
gram which  he  received  from  Mr.  Gaston  F|errell.  of  Colmn 
bus.  Miss.    This  telegram  from  Mr.  Perrell 


I  think  perhaps 
that  I  wait  xmtil 


objection,    the 


Representative  from  Wisconsin,  reads  as  fol  ows: 

My  family  owns  and  operates  about  5.000  aies  of  farm  land, 
cotton  being  oiir  main  crop.  Any  reertrlctloiB  by  Congress  In 
erowlng  cotton  will  force  us  into  dairying,  aid  where  we  now 
SeU  milk  from  2S  cows.  It  wlU  increase  to  160.  tJiereby  coming  Into 
coupeUUcm  wltb  daiiylng  to  your  SUte  and  lecUon.  Hope  you 
^n  defMU  all  this  crazy  farm  legMatlon.  Farmers  favor  crop 
nducttoas  only  tor  the  doles  they  hare  been  ge  ;ting. 

QanoH^''' 


addressed  to  the 


Farmer. 


That  telegram  from  a  constituent  of  mine  is  an  indict- 
ment of  every  farmer  in  my  Stale  and  of  every  farmer  in 
America  who  looks  with  favor  upon  any  control  proKram. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  received  the  followmg  tele^am: 

CoLL-MBus,  Miss.,  December  6.  1937. 

Hon.  Theodorx  O.   Bijlbo, 

United  State.'i  Senate: 
At  mass  meeting  oi  farmers  held  In  courthouse  today  It  wrw 
resolved  to  send  the  following  telegram  to  you-  "Gaston  Perrell, 
whose  telegram  to  Representative  Bo:i.EAr,  of  Wisconsin,  was  read 
In  the  House,  is  a  Republican  and  has  opposed  all  of  the  adminis- 
tration farm  program  for  the  South,  He  conttsled  Bankhcad  bill 
in  Federal  court.  He  has  lived  in  this  county  only  a  short  time 
and  13  not  representative  of  our  peopl?  or  their  sentiments.  He  is 
opposed  to  all  New  Deal  measmes." 

W.  G.  Ev.v.Ns.  Chairman. 

The  purpose  of  putting  this  tele2:ram  in  the  Record  is  to 
demonstrate  to  Senators  that  they  are  mLstaken  if  they  think 
any  reputable  citizen  of  my  State  is  opposed  to  a  control 
program  as  a  means  of  bringing  relief  to  the  South.  I  think 
I  can  state  affirmatively,  after  making  22  speeches  just 
before  coming  to  this  ses.slon  of  Congress,  that  95  or  98 
percent  of  the  people  of  Mis.>is.sippi  are  in  favor  of  a  control 
program  insofar  as  cotton  is  concerned.  Wlien  we  say  con- 
trol, we  mean  compulsory  control,  because  there  is  no  control 
unless  it  is  compulsory. 

I  wanted  the  Senate  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  information 
about  this  gentleman  from  my  State  who  attempts  to  speak 
for  the  people  of  my  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Clark  in  the  chairK 
j  The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  pacre  14,  line  3.  after  the 
1  word  "each",  to  strike  out  "major  ain-icultural"  and  insert 
"such",  so  as  to  read: 

A  soU-deplettng  base  acrer.-e  and  a  normal  yield  per  acre  for 
each   such   commodity. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  14,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "for",  to  strike  out  "the  several  major  agricultural" 
and  insert  "such",  so  as  to  read: 

(b)  The  national  soil -depleting  t>ase  acreage  for  such  commodi- 
ties shall  be   as  follows: 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  realize  the  futility  of 
joining  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  objecting  to  some 
of  the  suggested  amendments,  but  I  find  it  very  discriminat- 
ing to  remove  the  provision  regarding  soil-depleting  base 
acreage  as  to  cotton  and  rice  and  tobacco  and  leave  it  as  to 
wheat  and  com. 

I  make  the  statement  only  to  show  again  the  discrimina- 
tion, the  unfair  practice — almost  an  unfair  agricultural 
practice,  to  use  language  contained  in  the  bill — against  wheat 
and  com. 

When  this  bill  was  taken  to  the  country  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  soil -depleting  base  acreage  as  specified 
in  the  bill  was  applicable  to  all  commodities.  When  the  bill 
comes  back  into  the  Senate  after  hurried  consideration  it 
removes  the  limitation  as  to  cotton  and  tobacco  and  to  rice, 
but  leaves  it  as  to  wheat  and  to  corn.  I  cannot  imagine  why 
a  discrimination  of  that  kind  was  practiced. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  should  be  a  provision  as  to  soil- 
depleting  acreage  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  com — which 
means  a  limitation  upon  the  acreage  on  which  wheat  can  be 
grown  and  the  acreage  on  which  corn  can  be  grown — the 
same  limitation  should  be  made  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  in 
the  case  of  these  other  commodities. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  farmers  being  satisfied  with 
this  measure.  If  so.  it  has  been  changed  most  generously. 
I  ask  that  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  PopeI  or  the 
able  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  McGillJ  give  some  reason 
why  we  have  this  amendment  before  us  in  the  manner  I  have 
Indicated. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
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Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  this  matter  has  been  discussed  per- 
haps two  or  three  times  during  the  consideration  of  the  bin- 
As  the  Senator  stated,  originally  base  acreages  were  set 
out  for  wheat,  cotton,  com.  rice,  and  tobacco.  However, 
the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
sejjarated  from  those  relating  to  wheat  and  com,  in  the 
matter  of  base  acreage;  so  that  since  this  portion  of  the  bill 
now  refers  only  to  com  and  wheat,  the  base  acreages  for 
wheat  and  com  are  set  out.  and  the  base  acreages  of  the 
other  commodities  are  stricken  out  of  this  portion  of  the  bilL 
I  think  I  should  say  further,  however,  that  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent method  of  calculating  the  national  base  acreages  is 
contained  in  the  provisions  with  regard  to  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco  than  the  provisions  contained  here.  I  have  had  a 
chart  prepared  which  shows  the  different  methods  of  ap- 
proach. For  Instance,  on  page  14  the  acreage  for  wheat  is 
fixed  at  67,400.000  acres.  When  the  Secretary  determines 
the  number  of  acres  at  the  average  production  that  would 
produce  a  balanced  supply  of  wheat,  let  us  say.  a  percentage 
is  deducted  from  the  67.400,000  acres,  bringing  it  down,  say, 
to  55,000.000  acres.  That  is  the  necessary  acreage  to  raise 
the  amount  of  wheat  to  balance  supply  with  demand.  In 
the  other  method  of  approach,  adopted  in  the  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice  provisions  of  the  bill.  Instead  of  providing  a  base 
su:reage  «md  then  making  a  percentage  reduction  from  it,  the 
Secretary  just  arrives  at  the  nnmber  of  acres  at  the  average 
yield  per  acre  that  would  produce  the  balanced  supply. 

It  can  be  seen  at  once  Uiat  the  result  would  be  the  same, 
and  I  agree  with  the  Seruitor  from  Oregon  that  the  same 
method  should  be  used  in  arriving  at  the  allotment  of 
acreage  as  to  all  the  commiodities.  But  the  com  and  wheat 
farmers  with  whom  we  were  in  touch  thought  that  because 
they  were  familiar  with  this  method  of  approach  they  could 
see  certain  advantages  in  the  method  indicated  on  page  14 
of  the  bill.  Frankly,  I  cannot  see  any  such  advantages,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  one  as  1»  familiarity.  But  the  Senators 
representing  the  sections  In  which  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco 
are  produced  could  see  ru)  such  advantages,  and  therefore 
there  are  the  two  slightly  different  methods  of  arriving  at 
the  allotment  of  acres;  birt  they  reach  the  same  result,  as 
will  quite  clearly  appear  from  the  chart  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  at- 
tempts to  be  fair,  and  is  lair  cm  all  occasions;  but  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Tlie  Secretary,  In  his  letter  which  I  have  before  me,  very 
explicitly  says  that  there  should  be  «ie  formula,  and  not 
two,  for  these  matters.  It  affects  the  workabUity  of  the 
measure.    Let  me  see  what  he  says: 

The  method  of  acreage  alloanents  for  cotton  could  be  revlaed  so 
•8  to  avoid  difflcultles  and  Laequalltiee.  As  now  drawn,  the  bill 
would  result  In  the  a«lgnn;jent  of  acreage  allotments  to  many 
farms  where  they  could  not  l)e  xised  economically.  It  would  tend 
to  freeze  cotton  production  in  uneconomic  areas.  It  would  also 
tend  to  force  all  farmers  In  a.  county  to  adopt  the  same  cropping 
system.  A  farmer  who  produoes  other  cash  crops,  as  tobacco,  rice, 
peanuts,  potatoes,  wheat,  or  tmck  crops,  wo\ild  receive  Jtist  as  large 
a  cotton  allotment  as  a  farmer  whose  only  cash  crop  is  cotton. 
Hence  the  bill  now  tends  to  discriminate  against  the  best  cotton 
areas  and  against  farmers  vtio  have  to  depend  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  on  cotton. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
language  Is  more  explicit  said  forceful  than  I  could  employ, 
and  that  Is  only  a  part  of  liis  critldsm. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  repeat  the  argument  I 
made  last  week;  but  we  an;  dealing  here  with  five  commodi- 
ties. We  started  to  deal  wliii  them  aD  Justly  and  fairly,  up«i 
a  basis  of  equality;  but  from  day  to  day  we  find  amendments 
In  the  bill  which  treat  of  them  separately  and  in  unfair, 
discriminating  fashion.  Why,  I  ask,  should  we  put  a  limita- 
tion on  the  soil-depleting  base  acreage  for  com  and  wheat 
which  Is  not  applicable  to  other  commodities?  And  I  may 
ask.  parenthetically,  why  slbould  we  do  that  after  the  farm- 


ers of  the  country  had  read  the  bill  and  thought  sJI  products 
were  on  a  basis  of  equality? 

Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  am  very  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.    I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  Is  all  right;  I  am  about  thiough. 
Go  sJiead. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  I  recofrnize  what  is  in  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Pope)  and  nxvself,  and  I  think  the  coramiitee  was  fully 
aware  of  the  attitude  of  the  men  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  time  when  these  committee  amendments 
were  voted  upon.  The  facts  are  the  wheat  and  corn  farmers 
are  familiar  with  this  program  as  outlined  on  i>age  14  with 
reference  to  wheat  and  corn;  and  each  wheat  farm  or  corn 
farm  in  the  country  will  have  its  base  acreage  allotted  to  It 
under  the  system  outlined  on  page  14.  Whenever  in  any 
year  the  Secretary  announces,  for  instance,  in  order  to  adjust 
production  a  certain  percentage  less  acreage  should  be 
planted,  the  farmer  will  know,  without  any  further  word 
from  the  Secretary.  Just  exactly  how  many  acres  he  is  allotted 
to  plant.  He  would  not  have  to  wait  until  the  Secretary  de- 
termines all  the  figures  and  details  under  the  so-called  allot- 
ment plan  and  then  wait  to  have  it  explained  to  him. 

I  think  the  plan  outlined  on  peige  14  should  never  have 
been  departed  from  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  conmodities; 
that  it  is  much  more  plain  and  understandable  by  the  farmers 
themselves;  and  I  very  much  hope  the  ccxnmittee  amend- 
ments will  be  agreed  to, 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BHiBO.  "Hie  Senator  from  Oregon  has  Just  read  part 
of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  takes  exception  to  the  formula  of 
the  allotment  of  cotton  acreage  to  the  counties  as  well  as 
to  the  farms  of  the  States.  For  the  Information  of  the 
Senator,  I  wHl  say  that  that  objection  is  well  taken,  and 
had  been  discovered  before  the  Secretary  wrote  his  letter, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  prepared  an  amend- 
ment which  would  prevent  any  "freezing"  of  cotton  produc- 
tion to  lands  that  are  not  economically  adapted  to  growing 
cotton.  That  matter  will  be  taken  care  of  by  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  due  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
some  intelligent  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  bill.  I 
suggest,  then,  that  we  pass  orer  this  item  for  the  present. 

Itie  PRESBDINQ  OFFICER.  What  is  it  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  further  requests  to  have  i)assed  over? 

Mr,  McNARY.  There  is  raare  or  less  intimacy  in  the  re- 
lationship of  all  these  commodities;  but  if  we  are  going  to 
pass  over  one,  I  suggest  that  we  pass  over  the  whole  item 
until  it  may  be  cured  by  the  amendment  which,  as  has  been 
suggested,  will  be  offered  tomorrow  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFLCER.  The  Chair  simply  wishes  to 
understand  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Is  the 
Chair  to  understand  tliat  the  Senator  from  Oregon  asks  that 
the  amendments  contained  in  lines  8  to  18,  Inclusive,  on  page 
14.  be  passed  over? 
Mr.  McNARY.    Yes.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
qoest  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  asks  that  the  amendmenta 

on  page  14  go  over?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  understands  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  requested  that  the  amendments 

contained  In  the  bill  from  lines  8  to  18,  inclusive,  on  page  14, 
be  passed  over. 
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Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  before  that  request  Is  acted 
lipon.  and  while  the  amendments  are  still  pending.  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  a  matter  which  perhaps  is,  in  the  minds 
of  some,  irrelevant,  and  that  is  the  constitutionality  of  this 
entire  provision.  I 

I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  upon  what  corlstitutional  prin- 
ciple this  entire  provision  is  based.  I  should  like  to  know 
upon  what  theory  it  is  assumed  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  make  an  allotment  as  to  how  m  ach  of  the  acre- 
age of  a  State  shall  be  utilized  for  the  prod  notion  of  wheat 
and  corn.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  serious  mutter,  because  it 
does  not  relate  alone  to  this  bill;  It  is  a  m4tter  which  may 
Involve  many  future  acts  of  legislation. 

What  Is  it  proposed  to  do  here?    The  bill  sjiys: 

The  national   soil -depleting  baae   acreage   for 
ehsdl  be  aUotted  by  the  Secretary  amcoig  the 
among  the  countlea  or  other  administrative  ar^ 
the  mort  effective  In  the  region  for  the  purpoeiB 
tratlon  of  this  act.     Such  allotment  among  the  -'■■ 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the 
commodity  during  the  preceding  10  yean. 


wheat   and   com 
^veral  States  and 
therein  deemed 
of  the  admlnls- 
^veral  States  shall 
jjroductlon  ai  the 


section 


I  need  not  read  the  remainder  of  the 
forward  and  finally  results  In  allotting  so 
each  particular  farm  for  the  production  i 

Then  on  page  20  the  effect  of  the  matte- 
nently  brought  Into  view,  where  the  bill  say; 


but  It  goes 
nuch  acreage  to 
wheat  or  corn- 
is  man  promi- 


(c)  If  any  cooperator  during  any  marketing 
or  wheat  on  acreage  in  exeen  of  his  soll-dep 
for  such  «»nmodity  or  fails  to  divert  from  the 
■uch  commodity  the  percentage  oC  his  30ll-deP| 
tberef  or  required  pursuant  to  this  section,  thei 
tag  year  such  cooperator  shall  be  deemed  a  r — ^^ 
not  be  entitled  to  surplvis  reserve  loans  or 
respect  to  his  production  of  the  commodity 


;  -ear  produces  com 

base  acreage 

production  of  any 

soil-depleting  base  acreage 

for  such  market- 

and  shEJl 

payments  with 

such  marketing. 


soll-depi  !tlng 


none  xjperat<x 


pailty 
for 


Agriculture  shall 


What  is  proposed  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
allot  to  the  State  of  Idaho  the  amount  of  s  creage  which  the 
State  of  Idaho  may  employ  in  the  product  on  of  wheat  and 
com.  and  that  if  an  excess  of  acreage  H  utilized  by  the 
fanner,  he  shall  be  considered  a  noncooppator.  and  shall 
be  deprived  of  any  benefits  under  the  bilL 

What  I  am  asking  is.  upon  what  ccaisti  ;utional  principle 
Is  that  based?  It  certainly  is  not  the  rcgub  .tion  of  Interstate 
commerce,  because  the  commodity  Is  not  1 1  existence. 
an  attempt  to  control  the  farmer  as  to  he  w  many  acres  he 
shall  sow  or  plant,  not  an  attempt  to  control  a  commodity 
after  produced  and  placed  in  the  way  of  ommerce. 
tainly  Is  not  approaching  the  channels  of  interstal 
It  la  not  In  existence.  We  are  saying,  in  ac  vance  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  article  or  the  commodity,  ii  advance  of  any 
possibility  of  Its  being  considered  a  comm(<iity  In  interstate 
commerce,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  aHot  to  a 
State  how  much  acreage  Aall  be  used  f(r  the  purpose  of 
production.  A  large  part  of  the  products.  It  produced,  would 
never  be  shipped. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO   OPPICER.    Doea  tte  Soiator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  fnxn  Louisiana? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDEDR.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  spc*:en 
very  favorably  about  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  and  has 
commended  It  very  highly.  I  ask  hlm  if  it  is  his  ojdnion 
that  that  act  is  constitutional? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  new  discussing  the 
pending  bill.  When  a  little  more  time  than  15  minutes 
Is  allotted,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  sh(»w  the  very  wide 
constitutional  difference  between  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
and  this  measure.  At  the  present  tlm«i.  however.  I  am 
asking  where  we  r^on  find  the  constitutic  nal  authority  for 

this  bUl. 
Mr.  EIXiKNDER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  further 

yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  tie  Senator  from 
Idaho  further  yield  to  the  Senator  frran  jouisiana? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER-  Under  the  Soil  Corservatlon  Act,  in 
order  for  a  farmer  to  be  eligible  for  paym  ent  he  must  make 
certain    soil-depleting    acreage    diversions.    The    class    of 


soil-building  and  soil-depleting  crops  are  -^pccifled.  In  the 
case  of  the  pending  bill  the  Secretary  goes  just  a  little 
further  and  establishes  for  each  farm  a  .soil -depleting  base 
acreage  for  wheat  or  com.  as  the  case  may  be,  and  limits 
the  production  of  wheat  or  com  to  the  base  acreage  estab- 
lished for  each  farm.  Should  the  farmer  perform  he  re- 
ceives payments  and  loans  as  a  cooperator  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  would  were  he  to  follow  certain  practices 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  BORi\H.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  yield  more 
of  my  15  minutes  to  discuss  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  As- 
suming the  Senator  is  correct  that  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  is  based  upon  the  same  principle.  I  desire  to  know  upon 
what  principle  both  of  them  are  based? 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The    PRESLDING    OFFICER.    Does    the    Senator    from 
Idaho  yield  to  his  colleague? 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  on  the  Ih^ 
day  the  bill  was  discussed,  as  appears  on  pages  534  to  538 
of  the  Record,  authorities  were  given  by  me,  and  later  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhx>dj  discussed  exactly 
the  same  question  in  reference  to  the  cotton  quota  and  the 
whole  program  contemplated  by  the  bill.  We  attempted  to 
show,  particularly  as  to  wheat,  cotton,  and  com,  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  commodity  is  constantly  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce,  that  the  whole  program  of  reducing 
and  controlling  surpluses  comes  within  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  relates  to  interstate  commerce.  It  is  a 
long  argument,  and  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Yes;  I  heard  my  colleague,  and  I  also  am 
familiar  with  the  authorities  to  which  my  colleague  referred. 
For  instance,  my  collea^e  relies  on  the  Jone.s-Laughiin  case. 
To  my  mind,  the  Jones-Laughlin  cas<;^does  not  announce  any 
principle  within  that  which  is  here  invoked.  The  Jones- 
Laughlin  case  dealt  with  acts  which  took  place  after  the 
commodity  had  been  put  in  the  channels  of  interstate  trade. 
The  Jones-Laughlin  case  did  not  undertake  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  production  of  ore  prior  to  the  time  the  ore  was 
being  produced,  but  with  the  complete  program  for  shipment 
In  interstate  commerce.  In  that  case  we  had  a  corporation 
which  was  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  in  production, 
in  manufacture,  in  the  sale  and  shipment  of  a  manufactured 
product,  arid  the  Court,  dealing  with  a  particular  instance  at 
the  time  which  was  moving  in  interstate  commerce,  said 
they  would  treat  the  matter  as  a  whole.  But  that  is  not  this 
case  by  any  means. 

The  Court  said  in  that  case  that  the  relationship  must  be 
intimate  and  substantial  before  they  could  take  control  of 
ansrthing  in  the  nature  of  intrastate  transactions. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  my  colleague  yield  further? 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  Jones-Laughhn  case  the  Court  dealt  with  indi- 
viduals who  were  engaged  in  local  employment  so  far  as  the 
company  was  concerned.  One  was  a  motor  inspector  and  an- 
other was  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  commodities  in 
connection  with  the  steel  plants  located  entirely  within  the 
State.  There  were  no  orders  to  ship  the  particular  goods  in 
interstate  commerce.  They  were  simply  there  working,  pro- 
ducing materials  and  piling  them  up  for  possible  future  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce.  It  seems  to  me  quite  clear 
that  the  majority  of  the  Court,  m  discussing  interstate  com- 
merce, considered  acts  which  in  themselves  would  be  purely 
local  acts.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  clear  in  *hat  case  that  those 
acts  were  in  the  stream  of  interstate  commerce.  However, 
it  is  apparent  my  colleague  does  not  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  BORAH.  What  were  the  facts  in  the  Jones- 
Laughlin  case?  The  raw  material  was  produced.  There 
was  no  effort  to  limit  production  or  to  say  in  advance  how 
much  ore  should  be  mined.  It  was  put  in  the  channels  of 
interstate  trade.  It  was  in  process  of  movement  in  inter- 
state trade.  It  was  stopped  for  the  purpose  of  being 
processed  into  another  condition.  The  Court  held  that  it 
was  all  one  transaction,  that  whatever  took  place  at  Aliquippa 
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was  part  of  the  movement  in  Interstate  trade;  that  the 
commodity  did  not  stop  there,  that  it  did  not  begin  there, 
that  it  was  simply  halted  fo:."  the  purpose  of  being  changed 
from  one  form  of  manufacture  to  another.  The  Court  was 
careful  to  say  that  it  in  no  sense  modified  the  N.  R.  A.  case 
or  the  cases  with  reference  to  production.  But  owing  to 
the  fact  that  It  was  all  one  transaction,  all  one  movement, 
all  designed  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose,  and  that  was 
to  get  the  manufactured  material  in  such  condition  that  it 
ultimately  could  be  sold,  the  Court  held  that  it  came  within 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  In  my 
opinion  the  Court  in  no  sens<!  laid  down  so  broad  a  rule  as  to 
say  that  prior  to  the  production  of  coal  or  prior  to  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  we  could  say  how  much  the  corporation 
would  be  permitted  to  produce. 

What  is  being  done  here  Is  to  say  In  advance  of  Its  laro- 
duction,  in  advance  of  it  being  put  in  condition  where  it 
ever  can  be  put  in  interstate  commerce,  how  much  a  steel 
company  like  Jones  &  Lauglilin  would  be  permitted  to  pro- 
duce in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

I  did  not  want  the  bill  to  go  to  final  vote  without  recording 
my  view  as  to  this  particular  constitutional  questicwti. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  amendment  go 
over?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment  will  be 
passed  over.    The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment. 

'nie  Chief  Clkrk.  On  page  14,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"for".  It  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  "any  major  agricultural 
commodity"  and  insert  "wheat  and  com",  so  the  sentence 
would  read: 

The  national  soil-depleting  base  acreage  for  wheat  and  com 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secre1»ry  among  the  several  States  and 
among  the  counties  or  other  almlnistratlve  areas  therein  deemed 
the  most  effective  In  the  region  for  tlie  pmposes  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFI(::ER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was,  on  page  15.  line  20.  after  the  word  "which",  to 
strike  out  the  words  "no  major  agricultural  commodity  Is" 
and  insert  "the  commodity  is  not",  so  the  sentence  would 
read: 

Each  such  local  allotment,  Jifter  deducting  acreage  devoted  to 
the  commodity  on  farms  on  which  the  commodity  is  not  produced 
for  market,  shall  be  aUotted — 

And  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was;,  on  page  15,  Une  22.  after  the 
word  "through",  to  insert  the  words  "the  State,  county,  and", 
and  In  line  23,  after  the  word  "farmers",  to  insert  "herein- 
after provided",  so  the  sentence  would  read: 

aach  such  local  aUotment,  titer  deducting  the  acreage  deroted 
to  the  commodity  on  farms  on  which  the  commodity  is  not  pro- 
duced for  market,  atuiU  be  allotted,  through  the  State,  county,  and 
local  committees  of  farmers  hereinafter  provided,  among  the 
farmers  within  the  local  administrative  area — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  dislike  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  when  we  are  so  anxious  to  get  along  with  the 
bill,  but  the  amendment  now  pending  is  not  as  innocuous  as 
It  would  seem.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  princlE^e  upon 
which  the  farmers  of  the  coimtry  have  insisted.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  farm€;rs  have  insisted,  and  one  at  the 
things  I  pointed  to  with  pride  in  the  preparation  of  the  farm 
bill,  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  it  administered  locally,  that 
we  are  going  to  aJlow  the  fanners  to  administer  it  so  far  as  we 
can.  That  is  a  thing  we  i^eek  above  everything  else.  The 
committee  amendment  now  pending  would  take  away  the 
last  vestige  of  local  control  in  the  bilL 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  page  14,  subsection 
(c),  where  it  is  provided  that  "the  national  soil-depleting 
base  acreage  for  wheat  and  com  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Secretary  among  the  several  States  and  among  the  counties 
or  other  administrative  areas"  as  he  deems  necessary.  Later 
in  the  bill  on  pace  73,  under  "utilization  of  local  agencies," 


it  is  provided  that  in  such  administrative  units  as  he  seta 
up  the  farmers  owning  farms  within  those  units  shall  elect 
local  committees.  We  provide  that  the  chairmen  of  those 
local  committees  shall  constitute  the  county  committees. 
We  provide  there  shall  be  a  State  committee  selected  by  the 
Secretary. 

In  the  amendment  to  which  I  am  inviting  attention,  on  page 
14,  we  say  to  the  Secretary,  "Allot  the  State  quota,  allot  the 
county  quota,  allot  the  administrative  unit  quota."  In  the 
provision  we  are  discussing  the  only  authority  given  the 
local  committee  selected  by  the  farmers  anywhere,  if  given 
anything,  is  to  assign  that  local  allotment  to  the  farmer  or  the 
individual  farm,  and  yet  here  by  the  amendment  we  are  pro- 
posing that  the  State  and  local  allotments  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  individual  farmer  "through  the  State,  the  county,  and 
the  local  committee  of  farmers  hereinafter  provided."  What 
possible  authority  could  there  be  in  the  State  or  in  the  county 
to  make  the  local  allotment  of  administrative  units  where  the 
administrative  committee  is  selected  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves, and  is  the  only  committee  they  have  any  right  or  any 
authority  under  the  bill  to  elect? 

Later  the  same  provision  is  made  with  reference  to  the 
fixing  of  the  quotas.  When  the  quota  system  is  invoked 
and  put  into  effect,  the  same  provision  will  have  to  be  taken 
care  of.  I  hope  that  these  words  "State,  county,  and"  may 
be  stricken  out.  I  cannot  propose  such  an  amendment  at 
this  time  because  it  would  chaiige  the  text;  but  I  hope  at 
the  proper  time  the  word  "through"  may  be  changed  to 
"by,"  so  the  local  sUlotments  may  be  made  by  the  local 
committee  selected  by  the  farmer. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In  thorough  accord  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator  fnxn  Iowa,  but  I  want  to  ask 
hlm  whether  or  not  striking  out  the  words  to  which  he  re- 
ferred would  not  make  necessary  some  modification  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry adopted,  providing  for  the  election  and  functions  of 
the  county  committee? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  think  not,  because  on  page  74  it  Is  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  section,  includ- 
ing regulations  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  different 
administrative  units.  The  regulations  will  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  for  all  the  units  down  through  the  State, 
county,  and  administrative  imits.  The  only  authority  that 
we  can  possibly  give  under  the  bill  is  to  let  this  local  com- 
mittee, whose  members  have  been  elected  by  the  farmers, 
allot  to  the  individual  farms;  and  by  the  amendment  as  it 
was  proposed  in  the  cconmlttee  we  are  taking  even  that 
authority  away  from  them. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  do  not  cleaiiy  understand  the  effect  of  the 
words  "State,  county,  and  local  committees,"  then.  Of 
course,  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  the  local 
committee  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  national 
allotment. 

Mr.  GILLETTB.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  POPE.  Nor  a  State  allotment  and  not  a  county 
allotment,  but  they  should  have  the  right  and,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  they  do  have  the  right  to  make  the  individual  farm 
allotments.  If  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  position  is  to  make 
that  clear,  I  am  in  accord  with  him,  because  I  thoroughly 
desire  to  have  this  In  the  hands  of  the  local  farmers  for 
administration  to  just  as  great  an  extent  as  possible. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  At  the  bottom  of  page  14.  subsection 
(c).  the  Secretary  allots  the  State  allotment,  he  allots  the 
county  allotment,  he  allots  the  administrative -unit  allot- 
ment, so  there  is  nothing  for  anybody  else  to  do.  There 
would  be  no  interference  with  the  local  committee  allocating 
to  the  farms  the  particular  allotmente  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled. 

Mr.  OT^LAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  let  mc   say   that   the 
Senator  has  convinced  me  of  the  correctness  of  his  position, 
Mr.  GILLETTE.    I  am  delighted. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  wonder  why  the  Senator  does  not 
perfect  the  amendment  which  has  been  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee, now  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  indicated  that 
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tie 
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bot  1 
ha  ^e 


he  would  be  willing  to  adopt  the  suggestlo^ 
from  Iowa.    The  amendment  offered  by 
chides  four  words,  "the  State,  county,  and.' 
from  Iowa  would  perfect  the  amendment 
the  words  "State,  county,  and."  the  comm 
would  stand  on  the  word  "the,"  and  the 
Senator  has  in  mind  would  be  attained. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    U  the  committee 
rejected,  the  words  "the  State,  county,  an( 
the  bill.    If  the  present  speaker  had  the 
the  rules  to  change  the  word  "other"  to 
of  the  bill,  at  this  time,  he  would  be  glad  tc 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Does  the  Senator 
to  provide  that  the  local  allotment  should 
local  committee? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    By   all   means,   under 
which  the  Secretary  will  promulgate. 

on  page  74.         

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Does  the  Senator 
Ing  an  amendment? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    I  will  do  so  as  soon  as 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Then  I  suggest  to 
instead   of   permitting   the   committee 
adopted,  he  ought  to  ask  that  it  go  over 
present  the  other  amendment. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President.  I  have 
with  the  coauthor  ol  the  bin.  and  we 
Senator,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
amendment  rejected.    If  there  are  other 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
It  retained  as  it  Is,  that  Is  another  matter 

Mr.  McOILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McOILL.    Would  not  the  purpose 
bf  striking  out.  in  the  amendment,  on 
words  "State,  county,  and"? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    That  is  what  I 
•CO. 

Mr.  McOILL.    I  think  we  can  agree  to 
done,  if  that  meets  the  Senator's  purpose. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    That  will  be  agreeable 
mous  consent  that,  in  the  event  the 
Is  rejected  as  to  the  words  indicated.  I 
this   time   to   offer   an   amendment   to 
"through"  to  "by." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  Sena 
fen  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
15.  line  22.  that  the  words  "State,  county. 
from  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreejl 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permitted 
ment  on  line  22.    Is  there  objection?    The 
and  the  Senator  may  offer  the  amendmenjt 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  In  line 
that  the  word  "through"  be  stricken  out 
Inserted  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "by." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk 
amendment  of  the  cc»nmlttee. 

■nie  next  amendment  was.  on  page  15,  Ir 
word  "which",  to  strike  out  "one  or  more 
commodities"  and  insert  "the  commodity**, 
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(d>   Each  such  local  allotment,  after 
voted  to  the  commodity  on  farms  on  which 
produced  for  market,  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
farmers  hereinafter  provided,  among  the 
aAmlcistratlve   su^ea    on   which    the    commodity 
market.    Such  farm  allotments  shall  be  equltajbly 
■ach  farma  according  to  the  tillable  acreage, 
rmphj,  and  production  facilities. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  16.  af^r  Une  3.  to  strike 
oat: 


(e)  The  normal  yield  per  acre  for  any  majtr 
BWdltjr  on  any  farm  shall  be  the  average  yield 
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sug  jested 


a  moment 
allow  that  to  be 
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be  permitted  at 
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or  from  Iowa  of- 

ami;ndment  on  page 

and"  be  stricken 

agreed  to. 
to. 
Senator    now    asks 
to  offer  an  amend- 
Chair  hears  none, 
k. 

4  2.  page  15, 1  move 
md  that  there  be 


ivlll  state  the  next 

line  24.  after  the 
inajor  agricultural 
so  as  to  read: 


the  acreage  de- 
commodlty  Is  not 
local  committees  of 
within  the  loc&l 
Lb  produced  for 
adjusted  among 
type  of  soil,  topog- 


agrlcoltaral  com- 
per  acre  for  the 


ccmmodlty  thereon  durlns;  the  precfdina:  10  years  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  or.  If  there  is  no  attual  yield  or  the 
data  therefor  are  not  available  for  any  year,  then  an  apprai.sed 
yield  to  be  determined  by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  The 
normal  yield  per  acre  shall  be  first  computed  during  the  period 
In  which  adjastment  contracts  are  first  •.end-  red  to  fiurners  under 
this  act  and  thereafter  shall  be  rrcnmputed  durlug  any  period  in 
which  new  adjustment  contracts  are  first  tendered  to  farmers. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  16,  alter  line  15,  to 
strike  out: 

(f)  The  national  average  yield  for  any  major  a^lcultural  com- 
modity shall  be  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  com- 
modity during  the  preceding  10  years  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  16.  after  line  19,  to 
strike  out: 

TOTAL    SUPPLT    AND    NORMAL    SrPPLT 

Stc.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(a)  The  total  supply  of  any  major  asprlcultural  commodity  shall 
be  the  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  any  marketing  year  plus  the 
estimated  production  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
marketing  year  begins. 

(b)  The  normal  supply  for  the  several  major  agricultural  com- 
modities shall  be  as  follows: 

Cotton,  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  plus 
40  percent  thereof  as  an  allowance  fca-  a  normal  carry-over: 

Wheat,  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  plus 
20  percent  thereof  as  an  allowance  for  a  noiinal  carry-over: 

Field  com.  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports, 
plus  5  percent   thereof  as  an  allowance   for  a   normal   carry-over; 

Rice,  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumpticm  and  exports,  plus  B 
percent  thereof  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal  carry-over: 

Tobacco,  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  plus 
180  percent  of  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  50  per- 
cent of  a  normal  year's  exports  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal  carry- 
over. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  out  of  fairness  I  think  I  should 
caD  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  provisions  on  page  17 
which  have  been  stricken  out  by  the  committee.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  raised  in 
his  letter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Secretary  favored  as  to 
wheat  and  com  the  definition  of  "normal  supply"  contained 
in  the  language  which  has  been  stricken  out  by  the  commit- 
tee. We  find  here,  as  to  wheat,  the  provision  for  a  normal 
supply  to  be  a  normal  year's  domestic  supply  plus  20  per- 
cent for  a  normal  carry-over.  Then  as  to  com.  "field  com, 
normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus  5  per- 
cent for  a  normal  carry-over." 

In  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  committee,  which  ap- 
pears later  on  In  the  bill,  the  normal  supply  of  wheat  is  de- 
fined as  domestic  consumption  and  exports  plas  10  percent 
as  an  allowance  for  a  normal  carry-over  and  5  percent,  in  the 
definition  of  a  carry-over  of  com,  is  stricken  out. 

I  felt  that  I  ;should  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
in  the  event  the  matter  should  be  discussed  here.  It  will 
arise  again,  I  take  it,  on  the  amendment  of  the  committee 
which  appears  later  under  the  general  heading  "Definitions." 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr,  President,  is  there  any  other  difference 
between  the  committee  amendment  which  we  will  reach  later 
and  the  original  text  of  the  bill  except  that  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  pointed  out? 

Mr.  POPE.  There  is  none,  so  far  as  the  provision  as  to 
wheat  and  com  are  concerned,  but  with  reference  to  cotton, 
in  the  cotton  section  of  the  bill,  it  will  be  found  that  instead 
of  a  40-percent  carry-over  there  i.s  a  35-percent  carry-over 
contained  in  that  part  of  the  bill.  As  to  rice  and  tobacco,  I 
am  not  certain.  Someone  else  will  have  to  answer  the 
question, 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  not  explain  the  difference  as  to  rice  an*-!  tobacco,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  be  informed  a.s  to  the  difference  be- 
tween this  provision  and  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ET  J  .FINDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  difference  Is  that  in  the  case  of 
rice  the  percentage  was  increased  from  5  to  10  percent.  In 
the  case  of  tobacco,  the  domestic  consumption  and  export 
figure  was  decreased  from  180  percent  of  the  normal  year's 
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domestic  consumption  to  175  percent.  With  reference  to 
the  normal  year's  export,  it  was  changed  from  50  percent  to 
65  percent. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  a  question.  When  we  reach  the  committee  amend- 
ment, if  we  wish  to  change  the  figure  in  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  figure  In  the  original  text,  would  the 
result  be  the  same? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  result  would  be  the  same,  because  the 
definitions  of  "normal  si:;pply"  have  been  placed  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  bUl.  It  occurs  to  me  that  would  be 
the  better  way  to  approach  the  matter,  rather  than  to  refuse 
to  adopt  the  committee  amendment  at  this  point.  That 
question,  it  seems  to  me.  can  be  raised  and  disposed  of  later. 
I  merely  call  attention  to  it  at  this  time  in  order  that  it  may 
be  known  that  this  is  the  text  of  the  original  bill  to  which 
the  Secretary  referred  in  liis  letter. 

Mr.  HATCH.     A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHER.     The  Senator  wiU  state  It. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Was  the  amendment  striking  out  this  provi- 
sion agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  has  not 
been  voted  on.  The  Chair  was  about  to  put  the  question 
when  the  Senator   from  Tdaho  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  was  merely  about  to  make  an  allu- 
sion similar  to  that  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  the  normal  supply  of  com, 
and  I  merely  desire  to  give  notice  that  when  that  committee 
amendment  is  under  consideration  I  shall  press  the  change. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  adopt  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
striking  out  these  provisions  of  the  original  text.  Then  the 
matter  can  be  disposed  of  and  decided  on  the  committee 
amendments  which  appear  later  in  the  bill,  and  upon  such 
amendments  to  the  amendments  as  may  be  offered.  I  think 
we  will  be  entirely  safe  in  adopting  the  committee  amend- 
ment at  this  point  and  proceeding  with  the  matter  In 
regular  order. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  17,  line  19,  after  the 
word  "diversion",  to  insert  "for  wheat  and  corn",  so  as  to 
make  the  subhead  read: 

Ever-normal  granary  and  acreage  diversion  for  wheat  and  com. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  17,  line  21.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "any  major  agricultural  commodity" 
and  insert  "wheat  or  corn",  so  as  to  read: 

6ec.  9.  (a)  Whenever  the  total  supply  of  wheat  or  corn  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  has  been  Anally  a.scertained 
and  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary,  he  shall  thereupon,  after  hear- 
ing as  provided  hereinafter,  establish  and  proclaim  the  following: 

First,  the  ever-normal  granary  for  such  commodity  durine  such 
marketing  year;  but  no  ever-norm»aI  granary  shall  be  established 
or  proclaimed  for  wheat  or  corn  for  any  marketing  year  If  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  first  3  months 
of  such  marketing  year  the  current  average  farm  price  for  the 
commodity  shall  be  more  than  the  parity  price  therefor. 

Second,  the  percentage.  If  any.  of  the  soil-depleting  base  acreage 
for  the  commodity  to  be  diverted  from  the  production  thereof 
during  such  marketlns^  year  in  order  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  percentage  be  so  great  that, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  for  the  commodity, 
the  total  supply  of  the  commodity  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  is  likely  to"  be  less  than  the  normal  supply  thereof. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  seems 
greatly  to  modify  the  ever-normal  granary,  as  I  had  con- 
ceived it.  I  thought  the  purpose  of  the  normal  granary  was 
to  carry  excesses  in  order  to  meet  domestic  consumption  in 
years  of  drought  and  flood.  It  seems  that  the  Secretary,  if 
he  finds  that  the  cu-rent  average  farm  price  is  higher  than 
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the  psirity  price,  is  not  to  store  up  any  of  these  commodities. 
If  that  be  true,  then  the  theory  Is  that  if  the  current  price 
is  high  enough,  there  is  no  use  in  taking  care  of  the  grain, 
and  we  will  have  an  empty  granary.  That  Is  for  this  year. 
But  suppose  we  have  a  drought  next  yesu*.  and  the  bins  are 
open;  where  is  the  ever-normal  granary?  I  had  assumed 
that  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  that  an  ever- 
normal  granary  was  ain  institution  that  carried  its  bins  full 
of  com  and  wheat  to  meet  the  unexpected  and  unnatural 
conditions  such  as  have  obtained  in  the  last  4  years, 
when  our  normal  supply  of  wheat  was  very  low,  less  than 
necessary  for  the  domestic  requirements,  he  would  see  that 
the  granary  was  kept  full.  The  whole  purpose  will  be  de- 
feated if  we  put  the  whole  emphasis  on  the  price  the  farmer 
is  to  get  for  his  wheat. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  average  current  price  is  higher  than 
the  parity  price,  we  will  not  have  the  granary.  For  Illus- 
tration, suppose  the  average  current  price  of  wheat  is  $1.30 
a  bushel  and  the  parity  price  is  $1.27  a  bushel.  Operating 
the  first  3  marketing  months,  the  Secretary  discovers  that, 
and  says:  "We  will  leave  the  old  granary  empty.  We  are 
not  going  to  fill  it  up  because  the  farmer  is  getting  mere 
than  the  parity  price." 

If  this  is  a  price  proposition,  it  is  one  thing.  If  the  pur- 
pose is  to  assure  the  drought -stricken  States,  and  the  desti- 
tute, against  the  horrible  things  which  come  with  drought 
and  fiood,  price  fixing,  price  elevating,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
It  whatsoever. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  amendment  wholly  vitiates  the 
reasonable  purpose  of  an  ever-normal  granary.  I  have 
studied  the  matter,  and  that  is  the  way  I  read  it.  and  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  if  that  is  thi)  interpretation  he 
places  on  that  language. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  So  long  as  there  is  not  an  oversupply  or  a 
surplus  of  a  commodity,  the  price  is  likely  to  stay  fairly 
well  up  to  parity,  and  when  there  is  a  great  surplus  on  hand 
the  price  will  almost  invariably  fall  below  panty.  The  com- 
mittee thought  that  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  farm- 
ers, if  they  had  a  ready  sale  and  a  good  price  for  their  com- 
modities, to  establish  an  ever-normal  granary,  and  we 
thought  the  chances  were  that  if  there  were  an  over- 
supply  there  would  be  a  low  market,  and  if  there  were  an 
undersupply  the  market  would  be  more  likely  to  be  up.  So 
that  in  practical  effect  the  establishment  of  an  ever-normal 
granary  will  come  quickly  enough,  because  with  an  over- 
supply  of  a  commodity  the  price  will  be  below  panty  and 
the  Secretary  can   act. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  ever-normal  granary  was  twofold:  First, 
to  regulate  and  increa.se  the  prices  of  commodities;  .second, 
to  establish  the  granary  for  future  use. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  purpose  is  entirely  one  thing 
or  the  other.  Therefore  the  committee  thought  that  enx  a 
practical  matter  this  would  work  out  as  well  as  the  provifi:.on 
stricken  out,  or  better. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  admitted 
my  allegation  that  this  is  a  price-fixation  scheme  in  order  to 
get  the  price  up  to  parity.  ITie  corn  is  to  be  put  into  stornge 
so  long  as  it  is  under  parity,  but  if  the  price  is  above  parity 
it  is  to  be  sold.  That  is  fixing  prices,  TTiat  is  attempting  to 
lift  the  price. 

I  thought  the  commendable  thing  about  this  ever-normal 
granary  that  I  have  read  so  much  about,  which  the  grijat 
altruist,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  wanted — and  that  v^as 
all  I  could  see  in  his  scheme — was  some  device  by  which  he 
could  prevent  hunger,  starvation,  and  destitution  in  time  of 
drought  and  scarcity  of  production.  I  thought  it  was  a 
humanitarian  scheme,  rather  than  one  selfishly  to  increase 
the  price  levels  under  an  acreage  production-control  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  told  me  all  I  wanted  to 
know.  I  hope  that  provision  will  go  out  of  the  bill  in  the 
interest  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and.  more  than  that, 
in  the  interest  of  hungry  humanity. 
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le  Senator  from 
pUon  that  the 
amendment, 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  tn  connecticn  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Oregcai,  I  am  Jxjst  wondering  if 
it  is  not  true  that  when  the  parity  price  of  wheat — for 
Instance,  $1.30  a  bosbel— is  reached,  that  if  about  all  that 
the  consumer  could  afford  to  pay  within  rsason.  Then  if 
we  were  to  withdraw  from  the  American  mai  ket  places  huge 
suwlies  of  wheat  to  place  them  in  an  ever-normal  granary, 
would  not  that  In  itself  necessarily  boost  the  price  still 
higher  and  higher,  until  the  jHioe  would  perl  aps  be  prohibi- 
tive from  the  standpoint  of  the  consrmier;  tnd  is  not  this 
very  provision  a  iHt)tectloD  to  the  consumers  as  well  as  a 
price-fixing  measure  for  the  producers? 

Mr.  McNARY.  No:  because  the  protectim  to  the  con- 
gamer  lies  in  the  provlsioD  as  to  loans  on  surplus  commodities 
In  the  warehouses  under  seal.  That  is  cared  for  In  another 
provtdon  of  the  fafIL  I  think  the  Senator  Is  |hemlspherlcally 
off  from  a  right  solution  at  that  problem. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Idaho  [Bir.  Ponl  if  I  am  correct  In  the 
Secretary  tn  his  letter  was  referring  to 
among  others? 

Mr.  POPE.  No.  If  I  recall  the  letter  awrectly,  he  was 
referring  to  the  provisions  establishing  norm  al  supply  levels. 
It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  if  a  normal  sopi  ly  level  consists 
of  domestic  consumption  plus  exports,  xAms  10  percent  for 
wtaeot,  we  shall  reach  the  marketing  quoUi  much  quicker 
than  If  an  additional  20  percent  were  adde  1  to  the  normal 
supply. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  remember  that  In  the  Secretary's 
letter  be  nld  that  the  distance  to  the  iiarketlng  <iuota 
should  be  greater:  that  we  should  not  react  it  so  soon.  So 
that  is  the  feature  the  Secretary  had  tn  m  nd,  rather  than 
this.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Secretary  haii  not  made  any 
objection  to  this  feature;  at  least,  I  do  not  r  icall  any. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Docs  not  the  cotamiXee  amendment 
actually  change  the  objective  of  the  bQl? 

Mr.  POPS.  I  think  the  question  should  be  answered  by 
saying  that  It  does  make  the  measure  more  clearly  a  btD  in 
the  Interest  of  the  growers.  We  have  Umltecl  the  effect  to  the 
eoosomers,  and  have  sooght  to  give  the  growers  greater 
power  to  control  theta*  sorptuses  and  prloei .  As  I  said  the 
other  day,  the  Secretary  in  a  large,  generoi  s  way  is  looking 
at  tbe  consumers  more  than  the  committee,  and  the  growers 
of  the  commodity  are  looking  at  the  consun  ers:  but  I  think, 
stai.  the  balance  between  consumer  protectii  m  and  price  im- 
provement  is  not  lost 

Mr.  O'MAHONKY.  Mr.  Preeldent,  the  bu]  tien  of  the  eriti- 
dsn  which  has  been  made  against  the  Sec  etary's  proposal 
and  against  the  bill  in  the  House  is  that  t  ye  Federal  Gov- 
emment.  through  tbe  Secretary,  la  attemp  ing  too  great  a 
regimentation,  as  It  Is  called,  of  agricaltae.  Hie  defense 
which  the  Secretary  makes  of  his  bUl  Is  ths  t  these  so-called 
objectionable  features  win  not  come  into  effect  until  there 
to  a  dear,  definite  surphis;  in  other  words,  uz  tQ  there  Is  a  real 
mamBtxj.  The  amenthnent  which  the  iiommittee  offers 
n^tyvm*  that  ground  altogether  and  brings  the  control  fea- 
tures of  the  bin  into  play  before  there  Is  a  n  al  surplus.  If  the 
price  happens  to  go  down.   Is  that  not  oorre  :t? 

Mr.  PQPR.  Mr.  Presktent.  I  think  the  St  siator  Is  making 
ttie  statemoit  too  strong.  The  fact  that  thea  e  is  a  lO-percent 
en^on  tn  the  normal  anpply  at  wheat — the  Secretary  desires 
a  20-percent  cuahian — indtcateg,  of  course,  hat  the  aothors 
of  the  biU,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  a  id  Forestry,  and 
the  farmers  who  are  interested  in  the  biU  wii  om  we  have  con- 
dttlted.  desire  to  reduce  tbe  point  or  kuwer  tt  e  point  at  which 
tbey  can  get  action  to  control  pcioes. 

Mr.  O'UAaaSKY.  Tbe  Senator  wlB  cbserve  that  the 
language  which  is  stricken  out  provides  a  10  percent  cushion, 
and  the  language  which  the  committee  iuerts  provides  no 
qwhton  at  afl. 

Mr.  POPB.  Yes.  This  is  an  Interesting  hing.  The  Sec- 
retary is  accused  of  wanting  more  power  to  regiment  the 
farmers,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  farmers  pri  inarlly  interested 
In  the  bill  want  to  give  the  Secretary  more  p  }wer.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Futestiy  also  tooit  that  view 


I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  found  that  the 
fanners — the  able,  intelligent,  responsible  farmers — ^want 
mere  power  to  control  their  supplies,  and  therefore  control 
their  prices,  than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wajita  to  have 
contained  in  a  bill.  That  Is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The 
very  people  who  are  most  strongly  behind  this  bill  are  the 
ones  who  want  the  ever-normaJ  granary  limited,  and  want 
the  point  where  they  can  use  these  marketing  quotas  reached 
before  the  Secretary  desires  to  have  it  reached. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.     Yes;   and  that,  of  course,  illustrates 
the  point  I  have  in  mind.    The  bill  deals  with  a  limited 
numiber  of  commodities. 
Mr.  POPK    Yes. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  deals 
with  a  limited  number  of  commodities,  and  would  have  the 
result  of  taking  out  of  cultivation  certain  acres  now  devoted 
to  the  particiilar  crops  mentioned  here,  it  constitutes  an  in- 
vitation to  those  farmers  who  are  thus  paid  to  go  Into  some 
other  commodity,  with  the  result  that  Senators  rise  here 
upon  the  floor  and  offer  all  sorts  of  amendments  designed  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  diverted  acreage  for  the  production  of 
other  crops.  That,  in  turn,  brings  about  a  much  greater 
degree  of  regimentation;  as,  for  example,  the  amendment 
which  is  proposed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  diverted  acre- 
age for  raising  dairy  herds.  A  reading  of  amendments  of 
that  kind  makes  it  Immediately  clear  that  to  enforce  such 
an  amendment  the  Secretary  would  probably  have  to  ap- 
point a  regiment  of  agents  to  watch  every  fence  that  is  con- 
structed, to  watch  every  acre  that  is  diverted,  and  thereby 
bring  about  a  much  greater  amount  of  regimentation  than 
we  have  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  reasonable  procedure,  therefore, 
Ls  to  do  as  the  Secretary  has  asked  us  to  do,  and  draw  this 
hill  In  such  a  manner  that  the  restrictive  features,  the  con- 
trol featiires,  shall  not  come  into  effect  until  there  Is  a  real 
surplus,  until  there  is  an  emergency,  if  one  wishes  to  so  say, 
and  a  condition  in  which  the  regimentation  can  be  defended. 
It  seems   to   me   In   those   circumstances   the   committee 
tunendments  shoiild  not  be  adopted. 
Mr.  McGTT.T..    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  other  day  I  undertook  when  I  spoke 
on  this  bill  to  state  my  position  as  clearly  as  I  knew  how 
with  reference  to  the  difference  in  the  viewpoint  entertained 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  those  who  had  appeared 
before  the  committee  at  that  time  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  my  viewpoint.  Personally,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee amendments  should  be  agreed  to;  probably  not 
exactly  as  they  are  written  but  substantially  as  they  are 

written.    However,  if  a  majority  of  the  Senate  are 

Mr.  OTvIAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
at  that  point  a  question?  Am  I  to  understand  that  the 
Senator's  primary  objective  is  to  raise  the  price  of  these 
products? 

Mr.  McGILL.  Not  that  alone.  Let  me  illustrate,  if  I  may, 
what  I  have  in  mind.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  com 
situation,  but  I  understand  that  the  amount  of  corn  which 
has  been  produced  on  an  average  over  the  period  of  the  last 
10  years  Is  substantially  all  that  we  have  ever  used  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  not  exported.  If  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  adopted,  the  normal  supply  of  wheat,  for  insttmce, 
would  be  750.000,000  bushels,  which  would  be  100.000,000 
bushels  more  than  we  consume  in  this  country  and  50,000.000 
bushels  more  than  we  export  from  this  country  and  consume 
here  or  have  exported  and  consumed  during  any  year 
since  1930.  Under  the  committee  amendments,  il  they  are 
adopted,  a  marketing  quota  could  be  voted  by  the  farmers 
when  they  have  on  hand  825.000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
That  would  be  about  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  more  than 
our  domestic  consumption  and  our  export  market  will  use. 
We  would  have  that  much  of  a  .surplus  on  hand.  Three 
himdred  and  ninety-seven  million  bushels  surplu.^  in  this 
country  in  1931.  1932,  and  1933  drove  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity down  to  where  the  farmers  could  hardly  st'll  it  for 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  central 
markets. 
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Our  committee  amendments,  if  they  are  adopted,  would 
permit  a  surplus  of  200.000,000  bushels  and  over  before  the 
issue  of  having  a  marketing  quota  could  be  even  voted  upon 
by  the  farmers.  If  the  Secretary's  proposals  are  adopted — 
and  we  are  talking  about  the  control  features,  which  I  sup- 
pose are  the  marketing  quotas  which  the  Senator  has  in 
mind — if  the  Secretary's  proposals  are  adopted,  there  would 
have  to  be  at  least  907,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  hand  in 
this  country  before  the  farmers  would  have  a  right  to  vote 
on  whether  they  should  have  a  marketing  quota.  If,  as  the 
bill  now  provides,  they  must  have  on  hand  200,000,000 
bushels  more  than  would  be  consumed  in  this  country,  or 
than  are  bought  on  the  foreign  markets  and  consumed  here, 
then  certainly  it  cannot  be  said  v.-e  are  keying  this  bill  to 
price  alone.  We  are  keying  it  to  an  adequate  supply  and 
also  furnishing  the  farmer  with  the  avenue  whereby  he  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  so  marketing  his  commodity  as  to 
get  a  price  that  is  commensurate  with  his  efforts. 

My  judgment  is  the  committee  amendments  are  lit>eral 
enough.  However,  if  others  disagree  with  that,  well  and 
good.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
when  we  shall  have  907.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  on  hand 
in  this  country  the  price  of  that  commodity  will  be  so  low 
there  will  be  little  purchasing  power  among  the  wheat  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  0'Mahoni:y]  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  if  necessary,  I  will  take  the 
floor  in  order  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  may  ask  me 
a  question  and  make  a  speech  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  have  no  desire  to  make  a  speech,  but 
I  did  want  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  did  not  mean  to  take  the  Senator  off  the 
floor. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
an  amendment  was  adopted,  as  I  read  the  Record  hastily 
this  morning,  striking  out  of  the  House  bill  altogether  the 
marketing  quotas  on  wheat. 

Mr.  McGILL.     By  the  vote  of  a  minority  of  the  House. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Yes;  but  the  House  acted  in  the  con- 
stitutional manner,  and  that  feature  was  stricken  out.    The 
thought  which  it  brings  to  my  mind  is  this: 

We  are  confronted  here  with  a  very  practical  question. 
There  is  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  Members,  if  one 
is  to  judge  by  what  he  hears  in  the  lobbies  and  in  the  cloak- 
rooms, as  to  just  what  form  this  bill  will  finally  take  and 
where  it  will  finally  reach  its  final  form.  Does  it  not  seem 
to  the  Senator  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  some  conces- 
sion to  this  opinion,  which  has  expressed  itself  first  through 
the  Secretary  and  yesterday  through  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  opposing  the  imposition  of  marketing 
restrictions  until  there  is  a  necessity  for  It? 

Mr.  McGILL.  In  my  judgment,  ujxjn  reconsideration — and 
I  am  not  predicting  what  the  House  will  do — when  a  ma- 
jority vote  on  a  roll  call  is  had,  the  bill  will  not  remain  with 
the  marketing  quota  provision  stricken  out. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  further  In  response  to  the  Senator. 
We  all  recognize  that  purchasing  power  is  necessary  among  all 
agricultural  groups.  My  fear  is  that  the  amount  required  to 
be  on  hand  before  a  marketing  quota  can  be  voted  upon  is 
going  to  be  too  large,  in  the  final  analysis,  and  when  the  bill 
is  finally  acted  upon  by  the  two  Houses. 

As  I  understand,  the  House  bill  provided  for  1,000,009,000 
bushels  of  wheat  before  the  farmers  would  have  the  right  to 
vote  on  a  marketing  quota.    If  we  will  hold  our  amendments 
here  down  to  a  point  of,  say,  825,000,000  bushels.  I  surmise 
that  when  a  compromise  has  been  reached  between  the  two 
Houses  an  adequate  supply  will  be  required  of  the  farmers  of 
the  country  before  a  marketing  quota  can  be  voted  upon. 
Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Does    the    Senator    from 
Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 
Mr.  McGILL.    I  yield. 


Mr.  NORRIS.  I  am  very  much  Interested  in  what  the  Sen- 
ator says  about  the  number  of  bushels  which  will  have  to  be 
on  hand  before  this  question  can  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. I  wish  the  Senator  would  give  us  the  source  of  his 
information  that  there  would  be  950.000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
on  hand.    I  do  not  have  that  underst-anding. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Nine  hundred  and  seven  million  bushels,  as 
I  recall. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    How  does  the  Senator  reach  that  figure? 

Mr.  McGILL.  If  we  take  the  various  portions  of  the  bill 
and  analyze  them  and  determine  what  a  normal  supply  would 
be,  which  would  be  750,000.000  bushels  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  then,  if  we  add  to  that  10  percent  for  a  normal 
granary,  as  is  provided  in  this  section  of  the  bill,  and  tiien 
if  we  add  to  that  another  10  percent  in  order  to  determine 
other  terms  defined  in  the  bill — I  do  not  recall  them  Just  at 
this  moment — it  will  raise  the  quantity  on  hand  above  nor- 
mal, 750,000,000,  by  20  percent;  and,  as  I  understand,  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  written  would  only  allow  them  to  go  10  percent 
above  normal.  It  is  a  difference  in  percentage  over  and  above 
normal.  I  have  not  the  amounts  in  my  mind  just  at  this 
moment,  but  we  figured  those  things  out  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  am  willing,  of  course,  to  take  the  Sena- 
tor's computation.    I  desire  to  ask  him  another  question. 

The  Senator,  in  referring  to  the  action  the  Hoase  took 
yesterday,  foUowed  it  with  the  statement  that  he  thought  in 
conference  a  compromise  would  be  reached  that  would  be 
satisfactory.  I  am  afraid  this  would  be  the  parliamentary 
situation:  Assuming  that  the  House  would  agree  to  the 
amendment  that  was  made  yesterday  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole — in  the  House  they  have  stricken  out  the  entire  thing, 
as  I  understand — it  would  not  be  in  conference,  and  there 
would  not  be  any  such  thing  £is  a  compromise.  If  we  want 
to  get  a  compromise,  would  it  not  follow  that  we  ought  to 
put  something  of  the  kind  in  the  bill,  or  ought  perhaps  to 
follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
have  a  cushion  of  10  or  20  percent? 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  Senator  may  be  correct  in  his  conclu- 
sion. I  am  simply  stating  my  position,  and  I  think  I  am 
not  alone  in  the  position  I  take. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  just  another  moment? 

Mr.  McGHL.     Yes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Today  we  voted  down  an  amendment 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  make  this  a  temporary  bill.  In 
other  words,  we  declared  that  we  are  now  dealing  with  per- 
manent legislation.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry undoubtedly  had  before  it  the  view  of  the  experts  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  alone  can  consume  the  agricultural  products  of  this 
country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Oh,  no;  we  had  no  such  opinion  as  that 
before  us. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  have  here  a  speech  which  was  made 
in  1934  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Elliott.  Chief  of  the  Production  and 
Planning  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, in  which  he  said  that  if  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States  were  enjoying  a  liberal  diet,  it  would  mean  a  step-up 
of  25  to  30  percent  in  our  feed  grain  acreage  over  the  present 
acreage  requirements. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  the  feeling  that  we  are  not  going 
to  obtain  any  permanent  solution  of  the  economic  troubles 
that  beset  us  until  we  find  a  way  of  stimulating  the  pur- 
chasing power  not  alone  of  the  farmer  but  of  all  the  popu- 
lation, particularly  the  industrial  population ;  so  that  in  pass- 
ing permanent  legislation  it  seems  to  me  we  should  be  very 
careful  to  set  our  limit  at  a  point  which  will  not  tend  to 
impose  what  Is  commonly  called  the  economy  of  scarcity 
upon  the  people  of  America. 

For  that  reason  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  belief  that  I  am  supporting  the  program 
of  the  Secretary  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  Senator  has  quoted  what  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Elliott.  I  have  read  numerous  statements  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  is  competent  to  say 
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Just  exactly  how  much  an  the  people  of  thii  United  States 
would  consume  if  they  all  had  all  they  would  e  eed  to  consume. 
I  do  know,  however,  about  how  much  we  haw ;  normally  con- 
sumed, and  I  know  what  we  now  have  on  lismd.  I  cannot 
help  knowing  that  wheat  went  down  from  1130  in  Jime  to 
about  94  to  95  cents  at  this  time;  and  the  f  tct  that  that  is 
not  due  to  such  a  supply  as  is  contemplatec  by  the  bill  as 
originally  drafted,  nor  by  such  a  supply  as  s  contemplated 
by  the  House  bill  at  this  time.  I  think  whe  i  we  guarantee 
200,000.000  more  bushels  than  we  normally  sel  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  we  are  not  oagaging  in  a  policy  (f  scarcity. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  isk  the  Senator 
if  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  committee  does  not  re- 
strict the  Secretary  in  his  establishment  of  the  ever-normal 
granary  if.  during  the  first  3  months  of  the  narketing  year, 
the  farmers  are  receivmg,  or  are  likely  to  rec  eive,  more  than 
parity  for  their  wheat.  If  so,  it  seems  to  me  t  lat  this  amend- 
ment tends  in  the  direction  of  freeing  tte  farmer  from 
any  regulation  that  might  eosue  as  a  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ever-normal  granary,  provide*  he  is  to  obtain 
parity  prices  for  his  products. 
Mr.  McOILL.    For  that  year. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  For  that  year;  yes.  To  hat  extent,  this 
provision  is  more  liberal  to  the  farmer  in  tl:  e  production  of 
crops  than  the  bill  would  be  without  it. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  bUl  goes  further  than  that,  in  that  it 
provides  that  when  parity  is  reached,  and  an  ever-normal 
sranary  has  been  established,  the  Secretaiy  is  obliged  to 
reteaae  supt^es  from  the  ever-normal  grarary  in  order  to 
bring  down  the  price. 

Mr.  BARKLfY.  This  simply  ivovides  tha  if,  during  those 
3  mo"ttu  of  the  marketing  year,  the  famier  shall  receive 
parity  or  more  than  parity,  then  the  Secreteury  shall  not 
establish  a  granary  fnnn  which  he  must  vas  ke  releases  later 
wheoever  the  farmer  does  receive  the  parity  price. 

Mr.  McOILLk    If  he  would  establish  a  gra  aary  under  sach 
circumstances,  he  would  cause  the  market  1o  go  higher. 
Mx.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen  itor  yield? 
Mr.  McOnx.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Under  the  committee  ajnendment,  as  I 
understand  it.  when  parity  is  reached  the  Secretary  opens 
the  doors  of  the  granary.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  with- 
out the  ccsnmittee  amendment  he  would  hj^ve  to  wait  until 
the  price  had  gone  above  parity.    Is  not  th  sit  true? 

Mr.  McGHJL  As  I  understand,  the  b  II  as  originally 
drawn  provided  for  the  withdrawing  of  c(mmodities  from 
the  ever-nonnal  granary  when  the  price  would  go  above 
parity.  The  amendment,  it  would  seem  t>  me.  Is  in  line 
with  that  provision  in  that  it  provides  the  Secretary  shall 
not  establish  a  granary  when  the  price  is  tbove  parity. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  remember,  when  the  anendment  came 
up  for  consideration  in  the  committee,  theie  was  very  little 
discussion  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  pomts  rals  id  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  his  letter  which  was  read  to  the  Senate  the  other 
^aj.  By  the  way.  that  is  a  letter  which  1 1  lought  was  very 
coounendatory.  I  think  the  Secretary  perf  srmed  a  distinct 
service  in  sending  that  letter  here,  although  he  has  been 
crltlciaed  for  it.    I  thought  it  was  a  very  lair  statement  of 

his  p06itf<HL 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  think  he  has  been  eminently  fair  on  all 
occasions. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  No  apology  is  needed  for  the  letter. 
I  was  impressed  on  this  point  and  one  other  point  as 
I  heard  the  letter  read.  Probably  the  Secietary  was  right. 
I  am  not  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  h( :  was  not,  and  I 
am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  if  I  had  to  ^ote  now  without 
PTfftmining  the  letter  and  the  amendment  ^irther,  I  would 
vote  against  the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  I  wonder  if 
those  in  charge  of  the  bill  would  be  willing  t  o  let  the  amend- 
ment go  over,  let  it  be  the  pending  questio  i  tomorrow,  and 
let  us  take  a  recess  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  think  I  could  agree  ulth  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pen]  that  so  far  as  this  puticular  amend- 
ment is  concerned  it  could  be  adopted  an  I  not  jeopardize 
the  rights  of  any  Senator  with  reference   o  the  phases  of 


the  bin  we  have  had  under  discussion.  What  we  have  been 
sajring  lias  been  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  each  other's 
viewpoints. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  we  could 
proceed  with  consideration  of  the  bill  down  to  title  11.  on 
page  21.  We  have  made  very  little  progress  on  the  biU 
today. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  on  page  19,  subparagraph 
(c) ,  is  an  amendment  which  I  desire  to  have  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pending  amendment  is 
on  page  18. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  appreciate  that.  I  am  willing  to  have 
that  disposed  of.  TTie  Senator  fr.-m  Nebraska  would  like 
to  have  it  go  over,  and  I  want  the  amendment  on  page  19. 
beginning  at  line  10,  to  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  prefer  that 
request? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  have  not  reached  that  amendment 
yet. 

Mr.  McNARY.    No:  I  am  merely  giving  notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreemg 
to  the  amendment  on  page  18,  lines  1  to  7. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was,  on  page  18,  to  strike  out  lines  8  to  13,  botli 
Inclusive,  as  follows: 

"Hie  ever-normal  granary  shall  be  such  supply.  In  addition  to  the 
normal  supply  but  not  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof,  as  will  main- 
tain a  surplus  reserve  adequate  to  meet  domestic  consumption  and 
export  needs  In  years  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  adverse  conditions 
as  well  as  In  ywirs  of  plenty. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  wels.  on  page  18,  line  24,  after  the 
word  "production",  to  strike  out  "of  any  major  agricultural 
conamodity"  and  insert  "of  wheat  or  com",  so  as  to  read: 

(b)  Adjustment  contracts  shall  require  cooperators  engaged  In 
the  production  of  wheat  or  com  for  market  to  divert  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity  during  any  markptii.g  year  the  percent- 
age of  the  soU-depletmg  base  acreage  lor  the  commodity  proclaimed 
by  tjie  Secretary  under  this  section.  Such  contracts  shall  further 
provide  that  such  cooperator  shaU  engage  in  such  soU -maintenance, 
■oil -building,  and  dairy  practices  with  respect  to  his  soil -depleting 
base  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  the  commodity,  as 
BhaU  be  provided  In  his  adjustment  contract. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  understood  that  amend- 
ment went  over  at  the  request  of  someone, 

Itie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  informed  that 
this  amendment  has  not  yet  been  considered.  Tlie  Chair  Is 
informed  that  the  amendment  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
is  on  page  14.  line  2.  which  went  over  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Copeland]. 

Mr  AUSTIN.  I  have  found  tJie  amendment  to  which  I 
referred.    It  is  on  page  19,  lines  6  and  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  beginning  at  the  bottom 
of  page  18. 

The  amendment  was  sigrecd  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  19,  after  line  9,  to 
insert: 

(<»)   Adjustment    contracts   shall    reqtiire    a    cooperator    engaged 

In  tihe  production  of  wheat  or  corn  for  market  to  store  under  seal 
his  stock  of,  the  current  crop  thereof  up  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  normal  yield  of  20  percent  of  his  farm's  soil -depleting 
base  acreage  for  such  commodity  If  the  Secretary,  at  any  time 
during  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  or  wi.hlii  30  days  prior 
theteto,  determines  that  such  storage  Is  necessary  In  order  to  carry 
out  d-urlng  eruch  marketing  year  the  declared  policy  of  this  act 
with  respect  to  the  commodity;  but  such  storage  shall  not  bo 
required  if  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  ih&t  during  the 
ensuing  3  months  the  current  average  farm  price  fcr  the  com- 
modity will  be  more  than  the  pari'-y  price  therefor.  Such  storage 
shall  be  for  the  period  of  the  marketing  year  or  such  shorter 
period  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Cooperattjrs  shall  be 
entitled  to  obtain  from  the  Surplus  Reserve  Loai^  Corporation 
rurplus  reserve  loans  in  respect  to  stocks  stored  as  required  by 
the  Secret€U7  under  this  subsection. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  that  that  go  over 
until  tomorrow. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  passed  over  until  tomorrow.  The  next 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  20,  line  6,  after  the 

word   "producers",   to  strike   out   "any   major   agricultural 

commodity"  and  insert  "corn  or  wheat";  in  line  16,  after 

the  word  "produces",  to  strike  out  "any  major  agricultural 

commodity"  and  insert  "wheat  or  com";  in  line  20.  befoie 

the  word  "corn",  to  strike  out  "field";  and  in  line  21,  after 

the  word  "one",  to  strike  out  "major",  so  as  to  read: 

(c)  If  any  cooperator  during  any  marketing  year  produces  com 
or  wheat  on  acreage  in  excess  of  his  soU-depleting  base  acreage 
for  such  commodity  or  fails  to  divert  from  the  production  of  any 
such  commodity  the  percentage  of  his  soU-depleting  base  acreage 
therefor  required  pursuant  to  this  section,  then  for  such  marketing 
year  such  cooperator  shall  be  deemed  a  noncooperator  and  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  surplus  reserve  loans  or  parity  payments  with 
respect  to  his  production  of  the  commodity  for  such  marketing 
year.  In  determining  whether  or  not  any  cooperator  during  any 
marketing  year  produces  wheat  or  com  on  acreage  in  excess  of  his 
soil-depleting  base  acreage  for  such  commodity  or  fails  to  divert 
from  the  production  of  any  such  commodity  the  prescribed  jaer- 
centage  of  his  soil-depleting  base  acreage  therefor,  wheat  and 
corn  shall   be  considered  as  one  agricultural  commodity. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  at  the  top  of  page  21,  to  insert 

the  following  schedule: 

Schedule  A. — Surplus  Ttserve  loan,  parity  payment,  and  maximum, 

income   rate 


II  the  trit.<il  'Tippy  at  the  hpcinnine  of  the 
rtiarkctme  yiisr.  iii  torrr;s  nf  :i  [lorwutiige 
of  the  uuriiiiil  siippiy,  is  as  follows; 


Up  to 

Kii)  up 

101  up 

102  up 

103  up 

104  up 
lO.S  up 
ICKj  up 
KIT  up 
lOM  up 
IW  up 

no  up 

111  up 

112  up 

113  up 

114  or 


100 

to  101., 
to  102.. 
to  103.. 
to  104.. 
to  105., 
to  106. 
to  107. 
to  !(«. 
to  109. 
to  110. 
to  111. 
to  112. 
to  113. 
to  114. 
more.. 


Ixjan,   parity   payment,  rirvl    rriaxl- 
inum    income    rales   are    the    foi- 

lowng  perrcataees  i.f  the  parity 
price  Bt  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year 


1 

2 

Purplus 

reserve 

loan  rate 

for  wheat 

and  corn 

Parity- 
payment 
rate  for 
rottfln. 
wheat,  and 
corn  1 

Percent 

Percent 

85 

15 

82 

16 

79 

17 

78 

18 

74 

19 

72 

20 

70 

21 

fig 

22 

fiC 

23 

64 

24 

62 

25 

60 

36 

.W 

27 

56 

28 

.M 

29 

53 

30 

Maximum 

income 

rate 


Percent 

100 
98 
96 
94 
93 
92 
91 
90 
S9 
88 
87 
H6 
S5 
S4 
83 
82 


1  If  the  parity  payment  rate  is  greater  than  the  diflerenoe  between  the  current 
averaito  farm  price  and  the  maiimum  income  rate,  then  the  parity  payment  is  com- 
puted at  a  rate  equal  to  such  difference.    (See  sec.  6.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed  that 
certain  Senators  who  are  not  now  present  desire  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  schedule  appearing  at  the  top  of 
page  21.  the  amendment  which  h£is  just  been  adopted. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  any  Senator  desires 
to  do  that  we  can  reconsider  tomorrow  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Very  well.  With  that  understanding,  I  shall 
be  satisfied. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  amendment, 
which  I  proposed  today  in  cormection  with  dairying  matters 
in  the  bill,  may  be  available.  I  ask  that  it  may  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    rOIkTMITTEES 

Mr.  PITTMAN,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
ported favorably  the  nomination  of  John  H.  Druffel,  of  Ohio, 
to  be  United  States  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  reported  favorably  the  nomination  of  Nathan 
Straus,  of  New  York,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Clark  in  the  chair). 
The  reports  will  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

THE   JUDICURY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Victor  E. 
Anderson  to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions of  postmasters. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  that  the  nominations  of  post- 
masters on  the  Executive  Calendar  be  confli-med  en  bloc, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nominations  of  West  Virginia  post- 
masters, on  which  action  was  postponed  last  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
inations of  postmasters  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  other 
than  the  West  Virginia  nominations,  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calendar, 

RECESS 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
imtil   12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5  o'clock  and  19  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  December  8,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conftrmed  by  the  Senate  December  7 

(legislative  day  of  Nov.  16),  1937 

United  States  Attorney 

Victor  E.  Anderson  to  be  United  States  attorney  f(3r  the 
district  of  Minnesota. 

Postmasters 

KANSAS 

Clarence  E.  Yockey,  Erie. 

OKLAHOMA 

Cara  M.  Masters,  Cardin. 
Ruth  I.  Corbin,  Delaware. 
James  A.  Deaton,  Howe. 
Vivian  P.  Waddill,  Milbum, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  7,  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  Thou  changeless  One,  who  art  the 
eternal  haven  of  the  soul:  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength 
is  in  Thee.  Enable  us  to  give  Thee  the  chief  place  In  our 
lives.  We  pray  Thee  to  empty  us  of  excessive  selfishness  and 
pride.  May  we  be  blest  with  pardon,  grace,  and  tranquillity 
bom  of  a  supreme  faith.  Let  us  not  fail  of  our  exalted 
privilege  in  serving  a  great  and  patriotic  people.  By  these 
sacred  moments  of  prayer,  may  we  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
duties  of  the  day.  With  freshened  vigor  help  us  to  be 
unafraid  of  the  present,  and  support  us  with  the  courage  of 
the  future:  touch  us  by  the  majesty  of  Thy  power  and 
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minds  forward 

them  upon  the 

be   the   glory. 


wisdom.    O  fiver  of  all  mercies,  lead  ourl 
to  graze  upon  the  uplands  of  truth  and  f eei  I 
hilltops  of   the   spiritual,   and  Thine   shat 
Through  Christ.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

KZTXlfSION  OF  RDfAKKS 


Mr.  EATON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanLnous 


extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rbcord  an( 
two  brief  statements  made  by  Gen.  Jdb^ 
formor  Itonber  of  this  body  and  a  member 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  at  the 
American  Belllcourt  Monument,  in  Prance 
auguration    of    the    Brookwood    Americati 
England. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection   to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Prrna«cn.L  asked  and  was  given 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord  and  to 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
quest  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Plxjmlxt.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanlmotis 
my  rvmrnrka  In  the  Reco«d  asd  to  Include 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Vennont. 

The  SrsAKZx.  Is  there  objection  to  the  requec  t 
trom  Vermont? 

"mere  was  no  objection. 


consent  to 

include  therein 

Philip   HiU,   a 

of  the  American 

inaiiguration  of  the 

and  at  the  In- 

Cemetery    in 


the  request   of 


peniission  to  extend 


request  »d 


Ijermisslon  to 

nclude  therein  a 

"Mermont.    My  re- 


consent  to  extend 
a  letter  from 


th<  rein 


a  >pear 

(if 


net 


Inasmuch  as  the  identical  letter  does 
pendix  of  the  Record  under  an  extension 
other  branch  of  the  Congress,  I  shall 
printed  again,  but  I  would  like  to  have  mji 
made. 

Mr.  BURDICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imaAimous 
extend  my  own  remarks  in   the   Record 
thereto  a  speech  made  by  Tom  Paine  in 
question. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  t^e  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RXLiTIOITS 


BOARD 

I   offer   a 
ediate  considera- 


Si  leaker, 


INVESnCATlOH  OT   KATIOHAL   LABOR 

Mr.   THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr 
preferential  resolution  and  ask  for  its  imn^i 
tlon. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report  tlie  resolution 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  374 

Whereas  the  National  Labor  Relations  Boart 
pena  ordering  Hartley  W.  Barclay,   editor   of 


re]  fttlve 


coniBCtton 


freedom  of 


Mill  and  Factory,  to  submit  certain  records 
made  by  Barclay  In  a  magazine  article  in 
■tnke:  and 

Whereas  such  an  act  on  the  part  ai  the 
tlons  Board  appears  to  be  beyond  the  legal 
and  appears  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
empowered  to  appcdnt  a  special  committee 
the  Hoixse  of  Representatives  to  investigate 
tlons  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
termlne   to   what   extent.    If   any.    the  Natlonjil 
Board  has  overstepped  Its  legal  authority 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It 

AesoZpetf.  That  this  special  committee  report 
of  Representatives  during  the  second  session 
Congress. 


andyor 


Mr.  RATBURN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
tbe  gentleman  has  iMt  offered  a  privileged 
The  SPEAKER.    Tbe  Chair  sustains 


TO   ADDRESS 

ICr.  MAVERICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ttiat  on  Friday  next,  if  the  House  Is  in 
mltted  to  addreai  the  House  for  90 
position  of  matters  on  the  Speaker's  table 
procnun  In  ordfer  for  tbe  day. 


sesson 
minutes 


December  7 


of  the  gentleman 


in  the  Ap- 

remarks  in  the 

ask  to  have  it 

request  stand  as 


consent  to 
and   to   include 
796  on  the  farm 


has  Issued  a  sub- 

a    magazine   called 

to  statements 

with  a  labor 


Nitlonal  Labor  Rela- 

^wer  of  the  Board 

-the-preas  clatise 

be  it 

Representatives  be 

nine  Members  of 

conduct  and  ac- 

irlth  a  view  to  de- 

Labor    Relations 

has  violated  the 

further 

back  to  the  House 
r  the  Seventy-fifth 


TlK  ref  ore 


the 


he  point  of  order 
resolution. 

point  of  order. 


tlte 


SOUSE 

upanlmoQS  consent 

I  may  be  per- 

af  ter  tbe  dis- 

ind  tbe  le«idativ« 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Friday  next,  following  the  address  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for 
15  minut€s. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF    REM.^RKS 

Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Voorhis.  and  Mr.  Romjue  asked  and 
were  given  permission  to  extend  Llieir  own  remarlts  in  the 
Record. 

pericission  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Friday  next,  after  the  address  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Tre.adwayJ  I  may  b<?  permitted  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE   PRIV.\TE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  Private  Calendar  business  in  order  tcday  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objcct'on  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  *H.  R. 
8505)  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  re- 
sources and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  its<^lf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  8505,  with  Mi-.  Warren  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee  rose  on  yesterday 
there  was  pending  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hobbs!.  which  the  Clerk  will  again 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hobbs:  Page  59.  line  15,  at  the 
end  of  section  353.  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add:  "Pro- 
vided, hoicever.  That  in  1937  the  Secretary  shall  perform  the 
duties  required  of  him  by  this  section  during  the  month  of 
December." 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  a  series  of 
cotton  amendments.  I  believe  the  orderly  way  in  which  to 
present  the  four  amendments  I  have  to  offer  is  by  making  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  10  additional  minutes  at  this  time.  I  v/ill  not  burden  you 
with  using  all  the  time  I  would  be  allowed  for  the  discussion 
of  the  other  amendments  then,  and  I  believe  it  will  save  time 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  JONES.    Is  the  gentleman  making  this  request  nov;? 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  gentleman  makes  his  request  for  10 
munutes  altogether,  not  15  minutes? 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  gentleman  has  not  taken  any  time  here- 
tofore, and  I  shall  not  object,  but  hereafter  I  shall  have  to 
object. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  that  request  in  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  asks 
1  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  genUemain  from  Alabama  LMr. 
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HoEBs]  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  10  minutes.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  seriously,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  situation  which  confronts  us  at  this 
time,  as  a  background  for  the  thinking  which  I  hope  you 
will  do  with  reference  to  the  cotton  pro^ions  of  this  bill. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  we  enacted  a  resolution  in 
which  we  pledged  ourselves  to  the  enactment  of  a  bill  which 
would  control  "agricultural  surpluses." 

There  was  predominant  in  the  thought  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  issuing  the  call  for  this  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  conviction  of  the  imperative  necessity  of 
control  of  agricultural  surpluses.  In  fact,  that  was  the  sine 
qua  non  of  this  special  session,  the  whole  motivating  cause. 

Coming  now  to  speak  for  coiton,  I  wish  to  make  this  basic 
observation:  Cotton  wants  nothing  for  itself  which  is  not 
given  to  com,  to  wheat,  to  tobacco,  and  to  rice,  the  other 
commodities  included  in  this  bill.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
remarks  I  am  making  today  in  behalf  of  cotton,  nor  in  the 
amendments  which  I  shall  offer  to  better  this  bill  with  re- 
spect to  cotton,  seeking  even  the  slightest  unfair  advantage 
for  cotton. 

Cotton  has  a  right  to  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes.  Con- 
gress is  not  being  asked  to  ttiink  on  a  petty  subject  when 
cotton  asks  your  undivided  thought  while  it  pleads  its  case 
for  equality  under  the  pending  bill. 

I  would  call  your  attention  solemnly  to  the  fact  that  the 
trade  balance  in  favor  of  America  all  through  the  years  of 
our  national  life  has  amounted  to  a  grand  total  of  $37,000,- 
000,000,  in  round  figures,  and  that  cotton  has  accounted  for 
$35,000,000,000  of  this  total.  Jsx  other  words,  cotton,  had  it 
the  privilege  of  speaking  to  yoa  today,  as  it  is  attempting  to 
do  for  a  few  moments  throuijh  my  poor  lips  and  tongue, 
could  tell  you  a  moving  story  of  what  it  has  meant  to  this 
Nation  and  of  how  it  has  enriched  the  rest  of  the  Nation  by 
the  favorable  trade  balance  which  it  has  brought  to  this 
country. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  with  respect  to  the  challenge 
which  cotton  presents  in  the  national  picture  today.  The 
income  from  cotton  last  year  wis  only  $200  per  cotton  fanner, 
and  this,  in  many  cases,  means  the  total  income  for  the  whole 
family.  This  fall,  in  the  present  marketing  season,  we  are 
getting  less  for  18,500,000  bales  than  we  received  a  year  ago 
for  13,400,000.  In  one  county  in  Alabama  where  a  survey  was 
made,  5  percent  of  the  population  of  that  county  are  engaged 
in  work  in  the  cotton-textile  mills  of  the  county,  and  this 
5  percent  received  more  in  wages  than  the  total  farm  income 
of  the  county,  although  more  than  half  of  its  population  are 
farmers.  These  facts  tell  something  of  the  tragic  need.  We 
are  met  to  answer  such  challenges. 

Our  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  a  great  committee.  I 
am  not  saying  this  in  an  attempt  to  curry  favor  with  the 
distinguished,  erudite,  and  able  chairman  and  his  strong 
associates.  I  say  here,  to  your  faces,  what  I  have  said  to 
your  backs.  There  is  no  more  patriotic,  studious,  or  intel- 
lectually competent  group  in  this  House  than  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  this  bill.  [Applause.]  That  com- 
mittee has  set  forth  the  philo.sophy  of  this  bill  with  respect 
to  cotton  on  pages  55  and  56.  I  will  not  take  time  to  read 
these  provisions,  but  the  motif  is  that  excessive  surpluses 
must  be  reduced,  that  to  allow  violent  fluctuation  in  prices 
is  utterly  disastrous,  and  that — 

The  continuously  operative  provisions  of  this  part  are  neces-sary 
In  order  to  minimize  recurring  surpluses  and  fluctuations  In  the 
supplies  of  cotton:  to  provide  tor  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
reserve  supplies  and  further  the  orderly  marketing  of  cotton;  and 
to  maintain  a  fair  balance  between  the  incomes  of  farmers  and 
the  incomes  of  individuals  other  than  farmers. 

I  challenge  you  to  read  these  two  pages.  In  which  are  set 
forth  the  philosophy  of  this  bill,  and  then  tell  me  why  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  which  they  say  are  necessary,  are  not 
made  applicable  to  the  cottor  crop  of  1938?  Why  do  they 
postpone  these  blessings  until  the  cotton  crop  of  1939  or  1940? 


If  it  is  a  good  bill,  if  the  philosophy  set  forth  here  is  sound, 
then  why  must  we  wait  until  1939,  knockiniT  at  the  door  of 
Congress'  promises  as  stated  in  the  resolution  we  passed  last 
August?  Why  must  we  wait  in  the  face  of  tlie  clarion  call  to 
this  duty?  Why  must  we  wait  when  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill  as  set  forth  in  the  bill  itself  speaks  in  such  positive  words 
of  the  necessity?  Must  we  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa,  surplus  on 
surplus? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  If  they  do  not  make  the  bill  appli- 
cable to  the  crop  of  1938,  why  not  put  off  this  legislation  to  a 
subsequent  term  of  Congress? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  exactly  right,  and 
I  appreciate  the  suggestion.  The  thought  advanced  by  the 
distinguished  Missourian  [Mr.  Zimmerman]  is  absolutely  true 
and  unanswerable.  Why  legislate  at  a  special  session  called 
becau.se  of  the  need  of  haste,  and  then  postpone  the  time 
when  the  act  will  become  effective  2  years? 

Why  must  we  wait,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  we  now  have  a 
staggering  carry-over  of  11,000.000  bales,  and  as  I  pointed 
out  the  other  day,  every  million  bales  of  carry-over  means 
the  hammering  down  of  the  price,  inexorably,  by  1  cent  per 
pound.  You  can  trace  it  through  all  history  and  you  will 
find  it  runs  true  and  the  rule  is  right,  that  every  miLion  bales 
of  carry-over  of  cotton  means  a  difference  of  1  cent  per 
pound  in  price. 

Cotton  begs  fair  and  equal  treatment  with  that  accorded 
her  sister  commodities.  If  there  be  balm  in  this  Gilead,  she 
asks  that  it  be  applied  to  her  wounds  now.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  particular  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  generous 
words  of  my  friend  and  I  wish  I  could  agree  with  his  amend- 
ment, but  there  is  more  in  this  bill,  as  I  have  tried  to  explain 
repeatedly,  than  the  marketing  quota  provisions.  They  are 
only  to  be  used  in  extreme  cases.  We  have  the  provision 
for  increasing  exports,  having  wider  distribution  at  home,  we 
change  to  the  acreage  basis,  and  we  have  a  number  of  other 
vital  changes  in  the  soil-conservation  program  that  are  all 
a  part  of  this  bill. 

Here  is  an  interesting  thing.  I  hope  quotas  will  have  to 
be  used  rarely.  I  hope  the  other  provisions,  by  taking  care 
of  exports,  will  probably  enable  them  to  use  it  rarely.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  enforce  the  quotas  at  once,  you  avoid 
the  opportunity  to  see  whether  the  other  provisions  will 
work. 

Another  interesting  thing  is  the  fact  that  more  people  will 
come  into  the  soil-conservation  program  when  the  price  is 
low  than  when  it  is  high.  The  Department  states  that  with 
the  soil  payments,  plus  the  subsidy  payments,  plus  the  loan 
provisions,  they  believe  that  a  quota  on  cotton  is  unnecessary 
this  year.  They  have  made  this  statement,  and  for  this 
reason  I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  pardon  me,  as 
there  are  some  other  things  I  want  to  di.scuss. 

I  want  to  talk  a  few  minutes  to  the  House  about  some 
other  matters.  Some  criticism  has  come  of  what  they  call 
the  compulsory  program.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  such.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  problem  here  is  only  a  method  of  financ- 
ing. If  we  had  a  billion  dollars  to  make  the  soil  payments 
and  to  handle  the  marketing  we  would  not  need  any  mar- 
keting quota  at  all.  But  we  do  not  have  that  much  money 
and  we  cannot  get  that  much  money. 
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They  had  toll  roads  when  this  country 
In  order  to  finance  roads  they  had  toll  bridgjes 
gome  of  them  to  this  day.    It  is  better  to 
to  stay  in  the  mud.    This  is  not  a  compukory 
contains  a  small  i)enalty  to  regulate  the  floW 
There  is  not  any  production  control  in  this 

If  you  will  read  the  Jones-Laughlin  Steel 
it  is  fashioned  after  the  discussion  in  that 
control  of  the  marketing  of  the  surplus,  just 
in  a  position  to  control  the  marketing  of  its 

The  little  tax  involved  does  not  take 
We  levy  a  tax  on  gasoline  to  pay  for  the  cost 
does  not  that  take  away  the  liberty  of  the 
give  him  back  his  liberty  and  let  him  drive 
the  axles?    How  foolish  it  is  to  say  that  yot 
liberty  by  staying  knee  deep  in  the  mud,  anc 
of  men  are  willing  to  market  their  commodi 
fashion  in  order  to  get  something  for  their 
still  protect  the  consumer,  they  should  not 
do  it.    Why  is  a  small  tax  in  the  interest  of 
ress  for  one  group  of  people  and  not  anotherf? 
cotton  fanner  liberty  to  remain  in  poverty 
to  pick  cotton  in  the  fields  at  a  wrecking 
Tlie  idea  of  prating  about  liberty  in  the 
history  when  we  had  no  cotton  program 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [^<r 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divisiop 
Mr.  HoBBS)  there  were — ayes  29,  noes  60. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  from 
mlttee  amendment  at  the  desk.    Does  he 
offered  now? 

Mr.  JONES.    Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  from 
conmiittee  amendment,  which  the  Clerk  wil 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  this 
yesterday,  and  I  think  I  can  explain  what  it 
taking  the  time  to  read  it  now.   I  ask  imanici 
the  reading  of  the  ameridment  be  waived 
printed  in  thf  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.    "Hie  gentleman  from  Tjexas 
mous  consent  that  the  reading  be  dispense^ 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  amendment  referred  to  is  as  follows 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonxs:  Page  60 
with  line   14,   down  through  line  S,  on  page 
foUowing: 

**<b)  Ninety -five  percent  at  the  State  acreage 
apportlo&ed  annually  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
ctrll  subdivisions  thereof  In  the  States.    The 
counties  or  civil  subdivisions  shall  be  made  o 
aa«ag«  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
allotment  is  apportioned    (plus,  in  applicable 
diverted  under  previous  agrlctiltural  adjustmen  : 
programs) ,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal 
trends  in  acreage  during  such  6-year  period, 
county  or  minor  civil  subdivision  shall  be 
the   Secretary,   through   the   local    committee, 
wtthln  the  oovmty  or  subdivision  on  which  cotto^ 
at  least  once  during  the  S  years  immediately 
for  which  the  allotment  Is  made,  so  that  tha 
farm  shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  of  the 
5- year  period)   of  the  tilled  acres  of  the  farm. 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  farms  in  the  county  oi 
allotment  to  any  farm  on  which  cotton  has 
not  more  than  2  of  such  years  shall  be  one 
would  otherwise  be  made.    The  allotment  to 
cotton  has  been  planted  during  3  at  such 
quarters,  and  If  planted  during  4  of  such  years 
of  the  farm  allotment  which  would  otherwise 

"(c)  Two  and  one-haU  percent  of  the  State 
riaall  be  apportioned  to  farms  In  such  State 
for  cotton  production  during  any  of  the  5 
fttately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
tiM  basis  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available 
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tlon  of  cotton,  crop-rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other 
physical  facilities  affecting  the  prcxluctlon  of  cotton 

"(d»  Two  and  one-half  percent  of  the  State  acreage  allotment 
(plus  any  amount  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  )  shall  be  apportioned  in  such  State 
to  fanns  opierated  by  owners,  tenants,  or  sharecroppers  to  which 
an  allotment  of  not  exceeding  15  acres  has  been  made  under  the 
apportionment  of  the  allotment  to  the  county  or  subdivision.  Such 
additional  allotment  shall  be  made  upon  such  basis  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  fair  and  equitable. 

"(e)  In  determining  allotments  to  farms  under  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  the  Secretary  shall  also  take  Into  consideration  the 
acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  con- 
servation programs  and  the  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  during 
such  5-year  period  to  the  production  of  any  one  or  more  of  th« 
following  soil-depleting  commodities:  Tobacco,  wheat,  field  corn, 
and  rice.  In  determining  allotments  under  this  section  to  farms 
on  which  during  such  5-year  period  the  cash  Income  from  cash 
crops  other  than  cotton  was  greater  than  the  cash  income  from 
cotton  and  cottonseed,  the  allotment  that  would  otherwise  be 
made  shall  be  appropriately  reduced  according  to  ratios  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  representing  the  current  relative  values  per  acre  or 
per  Tinlt  of  cotton  and  such  other  commodities.  In  making  such 
adjustment  due  consideration  shall  be  eiven  to  current  trends  In 
the  uses  to  which  the  farm  Is  devoted.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  the  acreage  allotment  apportioned  to  any 
f£irm  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  tilled 
acres  thereon." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  simply 
makes  this  particular  title  conform  to  the  amendments  that 
were  adopted  the  other  day  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  general  subject  of  cotton  under  trie  amendments  to 
the  Soil  Ccnser\'ation  Act.  The  amendment  relates  to  mar- 
keting quotas,  and  those  other  amendments  to  soil  conser- 
vation. They  should  be  in  harmony.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence between  the  amendment  adopted  and  the  amendment 
I  propose.  We  do  not  include  herein  the  Ford  amendment. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Ford]  will  offer  his  amendment  that  was  adopted  yesterday 
as  an  amendment  to  this  amendment,  to  make  it  conform. 
We  have  made  this  change.  One  of  the  chief  criticisms 
which  he  urged  for  the  adoption  of  his  amendment  was  that 
the  Secretary  might  group  a  bunch  of  counties,  and  thus 
fa^Toritism  would  be  shown.  We  have  eliminated  that  by 
sajing  that  the  State  allotment  .shall  be  allotcd  according 
to  the  prescribed  formula  to  the  counties  and  the  minor 
subdivisions  thereof,  in  order  to  ^ake  care  of  the  very  few 
counties  where  there  are  entirely  different  tj-pes  of  crops 
within  the  county.  I  do  not  particularly  care  about  the 
minor  subdivisions,  but  I  put  that  in  bocaase  of  the  criti- 
cism offered  and  because  there  are  a  few  coimties  where 
they  really  need  to  administer  a  part  of  the  county  one  way 
and  a  part  of  the  county  another. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  would 
be  willing  to  change  that  95  percent  to  85  percent  or  90 
percent.  Unless  we  adopt  the  Ford  amendment  or  some 
modification  of  the  Ford  amendment.  I  see  no  other  way  to 
protect  these  small  counties,  especially  m  the  hill  sections, 
unless  that  is  done. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  make  an 
argument.  I  am  willing  to  have  him  present  that  phase  of 
it.  I  think,  If  the  gentleman  succeeds  in  this  amendment, 
he  will  be  utterly  disappointed  in  its  administration.  I 
think  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  succes.s  of  the  program 
has  been  the  fact  that  we  have  local  connmittees  selected  by 
the  farmers  themselves,  who  are  given  the  authority  to  make 
the  distribution  of  allotments.  If  the  gentleman  will  read 
this  carefully,  he  will  find  that  we  do  away  with  some  of  the 
inequities  that  arose  before  by  putting  allotments  on  a  tilled 
acreage  basis,  so  that  the  farm  will  get  its  proper  division 
on  the  tilled  acreage  basis  regardless  of  production,  so  that 
the  local  committee,  familiar  with  all  conditions,  can  appor- 
tion it  within  the  county — those  committees  selected  by  the 
farmers  every  year.  That  is  an  ideal  way.  and  while,  of 
course,  there  are  some  inequities  and  some  disappointments, 
I  think  it  win  be  far  less  than  if  the  farmer  had  to  go  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  get  any  small  change  or 
correction. 
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Mr.  FULMER.  The  gentleman  the  other  day  complained 
about  this  operating  against  the  farmers  who  had  diversified. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  tilled  acreage  basis,  the 
farmer  would  get  his  just  due  with  every  other  farmer 
because  it  is  on  that  basis  instead  of  on  a  balage  basis. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  am  sure  it  v^-ould,  but  I  think  if  gentlemen 
will  read  this  amendment  carefully  they  will  find  that  this 
form  of  amendment  takes  care  of  all  that  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Ford  amendment.  I  wish  he  were  willing  to 
accept  and  make  the  other  change  to  fit.  That  is  within 
his  province.  Let  the  Memb<?rs  read  and  study  the  provi- 
sions where  the  tilled  acreage  basis  controls.  Then  we  also 
take  into  consideration  adjustraents  under  previous  programs, 
so  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  ideal  arrangement  for 
taking  care  of  the  situation  and  avoiding  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  administrative  difficulties. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  JONES,    Yes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  As  the  bill  was  written  it  was 
left  to  counties  and  administrative  areas,  and  in  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  proposes  he  leaves  it  to  counties  and 
minor  civil  subdivisions. 

Mr.  JONES.    Yes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  In  my  own  State  each  coimty 
has  five  minor  civil  subdivisior.s.  Therefore,  under  the  power 
granted  to  the  Secretary  in  the  gentleman's  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  would  have  power  to  go  in  and  set  up 
five  different  arrangements  in  one  single  county.  That  was 
one  of  the  things  that  I  tried  to  correct. 

Mr.  JONES.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  his  speech  the 
other  day,  he  will  find  that  he  was  complaining  about  the 
grouping  of  counties.  Of  course  the  Secretary  is  never  going 
Into  any  of  these  counties.  They  really  take  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  local  committees,  and  in  a  very,  very  few 
of  the  counties  do  they  use  the  minor  subdivisions.  There 
are  some  places  where  there;  are  townships.  There  is  no 
abuse  of  dividing  the  countie:5.  If  the  gentleman  will  check 
up  on  the  facts,  he  will  find  that  they  have  divided  very  few 
of  the  counties,  except  where  they  use  the  township  method 
of  local  government. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  the  gentleman  feels  it  is  necessary, 
to  put  a  provision  in  here  that  the  minor  subdivisions  shall 
be  used  only  in  cases  where  it  is  found  to  be  necessary  in  the 
proper  administration  of  the  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Jones  1  has  expired. 

The  Chair  observes  there  is  an  amendment  pending  to  the 
committee  amendment,  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  PaceI.  The  Chair  therefore  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pace]. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  error  In  the 
Record.  It  reads  that  this  amendment  is  offered  at  line 
16.     It  should  be  line  14. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  imderstands  it  was  reported 
correctly. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  fMr,  Pace]  offers  an  amend- 
ment, which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\mendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pact:  Strike  out  the  following  por- 
tion of  paragraph   (e)   of  the  committee  amendment: 

"In  determining  allotments  under  this  section  to  farm.-?  on  which 
during  such  5-year  periods  the  cash  income  from  ca.=h  crops 
other  than  cotton  was  greater  than  the  cash  Income  from  cot- 
ton and  cottonseed,  the  allotment  that  would  otherwise  be  made 
shall  be  appropriately  reduced  according  to  ratios  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  representing  the  cummt  relative  values  per  acre  or  per 
unit  of  cotton  and  such  other  commodities.  In  making  such 
adjustment  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to'^urrent  trends  in 
the  uses  to  which  the  farm  is  devoted," 

Mr,  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  general  rule  for  the 
allotment  of  acreage  under  this  bill,  as  has  been  described  by 
the  chairman  of  the  conunittee.  In  addition  to  that,  this  pro- 
vision is  offered  by  the  committee,  applying  only  to  cotton, 
to  make  the  allotment  also  depend  upon  the  cash  receipts 
from  all  other  crops  grown  on  the  farm.    In  determining  al- 


lotments the  bill  already  provides,  in  paragraph  3  on  page  7, 
that  the  Secretary  shaU  also  take  into  consideration  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  during  the  last  5 -year  period  to 
the  production  of  other  soil-depleting  commodities.  Cer- 
tainly that  should  be  sufficient  authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  contention  of  the  committee  that  if  a  man  has 
a  large  acreage  in  one  soil-depleting  crop  he  should  not  have  a 
large  acreage  in  another  soil -depleting  crop  on  the  same 
farm.  The  provision  in  the  committee  amendment  which  my 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  opens  up  a  new  field  in  the  method 
of  acreage  allotment.  In  addition  to  considering,  if  you 
please,  other  soil-depleting  crops  grown  on  the  farm  this  com- 
mittee amendment  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  ascer- 
tain the  cash  proceeds  from  all  crops  grown  on  the  farm 
It  goes  beyond  the  field  of  acreage.  It  goes  beyond  the  field 
of  tilled  acreage:  but  under  it  the  Secretary  must  ascertain 
the  total  cash  income  of  the  farmer  from  all  crops.  If  the 
cash  proceeds  from  not  merely  the  soil-depleting  crops,  but 
from  his  watermelons,  his  peaches,  his  pecans,  his  asparagus, 
and  other  things  should  total  more  than  the  cash  proceeds  of 
his  cotton  and  cottonseed,  then  the  cotton  acreage  is  to  be 
appropriately  reduced  the  next  year.  Mr,  Chairman,  in  sub- 
stance, this  committee  amendment  means  that  the  cotton 
farmer  is  now  fiat  on  his  back  and  they  Intend  to  keep  him 
there.  Why  should  not  the  cotton  farmer  have  a  right  to 
raise  crops  other  than  these  so-called  soil-depletmg  crops? 

Once  in  10  years  we  make  a  profit  on  watermelons,  when 
the  crop  in  Florida  fails,  but  yet  under  this  committee  amend- 
ment my  farmers  are  told.  "Don't  you  dare  plant  any  other 
crop,  because  if  you  do,  then  your  cotton  acreage  is  going  to 
be  reduced  the  next  year,"  If  all  his  crops — watermelons, 
pecans,  peaches,  asparagus,  and  other  products — total  more 
than  his  income  from  cotton,  then  his  cotton  acreage  will  be 
reduced  the  following  year. 

Mr.  JONES,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  wrong.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  make 
that  certain.  I  think  it  is  certain  anyway;  but  if  not,  I  am 
willing  to  put  "soil  depleting"  before  "cash  crops," 

Mr.  PACE.  Certainly  that  should  be  in  there.  But  why 
are  ycu  going  solely  to  'Jhe  cotton  crop?  The  wheat  grower 
can  grow  all  of  the  other  crops  he  wants  to.  Tlie  rice  grower 
can  grow  all  of  the  other  crops  he  wants  to.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  his  cash  proceeds.  He  is  lirUted  in  acreage, 
but  there  is  no  limitation  whatever  on  the  cash  proceeds  from 
other  crops  such  as  the  committee  amendment  would  place 
on  cotton  farmers. 

Yesterday  this  committee  adopted  a  new  system  of  appor- 
tionment of  the  soil-conservation  payments  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  but  one  of  the  elements  that 
enters  into  determining  the  soil-conservation  payments  that 
your  farmers  are  going  to  get  is  the  value  of  the  crops  that 
they  grow  on  the  land  that  is  taken  out  of  production  of  .soil- 
depleting  crops.  In  one  word,  this  committee  amendment 
says.  "Don't  you  plant  any  other  crops,  for  if  your  cash  pro- 
ceeds from  other  crops  are  more  than  from  cotton,  your  cotton 
acreage  will  be  reduced."  And  in  another  place  the  bill  says, 
"You  had  better  plant  your  diverted  acreage  to  other  cash 
crops,  for  if  you  don't  your  soil-conservation  pajonents  will 
be  reduced." 

This  committee  amendment  would  limit  the  Income  of 
the  cotton  farmer  or  else  run  him  entirely  out  of  cotton 
farming.  If  he  tried  to  make  some  money  out  of  other 
crops,  it  would  gradually  reduc  his  allotment  of  acreage  for 
cotton,  and  this  process  would  continue  until  he  would  have 
no  cotton  acreage  left.  It  was  never  intended  that  a  farm 
bill  should  hold  a  farmer  down  and  limit  his  income. 
Instead,  it  was  my  understanding  that  we  would  try  to 
help  the  farmer,  make  it  possible  for  him  to  increase  his 
income,  put  him  on  an  equality  with  other  industries  and 
wage  earners,  and  give  him  some  benefits  and  protection  to 
offset  the  burden  he  has  been  bearing  under  our  tariff  laws, 
which  compel  him  to  buy  his  necessities  under  a  high  pro- 
tective market  and  then  sell  the  fruits  of  his  labor  in  tm 
improtected  or  world  market. 
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This  committee  amendment  also  revers<s  the  policy  as  to 
diversification.  For  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  teaching  our  farmers  to  diversiiy,  to  plant  some- 
thing else  other  than  cotton  and  com;  aid  now  this  com- 
mittee amendment  would  punish  them  if  liey  should  diver- 
sify to  the  extent  where  the  proceeds  frocq  these  other  crops 
would  total  more  than  their  cotton. 

I  further  object  to  this  conunittee  ameiidment  because  it 
would  not  only  permit  but  would  requir;  the  agents  and 
Investigators  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultixe  to  go  to  every 
farmer's  home  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  de  nand  an  itemized 
statement  from  him  as  to  every  item  sold  off  the  farm  dur- 
ing the  year.    It  would  require  an  examination  of  bank  ac 
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counts,  warehouse  records,  and  woxild  require  every  farmer 
to  keep  a  complete  set  of  books  and  lecords.  It  would 
reqvlre  the  employment  of  thousands  of  investigators,  ac- 
countants, and  clerks.  Candidly,  I  do  ntt  believe  it  would 
be  possible  to  enforce  it 

It  is  unfair,  unreasonable,  Impossible,  a^d  starts  a  system 
of  Federal  control  and  enforcement  that 
American  system  of  government. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
last  word.  I  am  not  an  esqpert  on  far  a  problems.  Tet, 
while  listening  attentively  to  much  of  tie  debate,  certain 
oocduslons  crowd  for  utterance.  I  caniot  help  thinking 
that  a  provision  we  inserted  in  the  old  M  ::Nary-Haugen  bill 
IZL  the  early  twenties,  should  be  in  the  in  stant  bill.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  matter  of  our  exportable  surplus.  We 
should  pay  a  bounty  to  farmers  who  guirantee  that  their 
cotton,  for  example,  will  be. exported.  Ibis  would  tend  to 
increase  our  exports.  It  would  stimulate  irorld  cooosumption 
of  raw  cotton.    I  voted  for  a  similar  i»-3vision  in  the  old 


McNary-Haugen  biH.    My  very  esteemed 


Lamport,  president  of  the  Lamport  Man  lif acturing  Supply 


Co..  summed  up  the  matter  beautifully  ^hen  be  stated  as 
follows: 
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The  oottcai  export  situation  aa  It  now  stanils 
have  ever  seen.    Not  alone  is  our  market  dw:n< 
aa  though  as  years  go  on  what  with  constait 
at  eontaots  with  foreign  oonmimers.  ova  shij-e 
oonaumptlofi  will  fade  into  larigntflranre  ak^ 
exports. 

It  seems  cruel  to  me  to  keep  killing  ci^ps.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  policy  of  defeatism  You  can  m  ver  run  counter  to 
nature  without  reprisals.  I  am  inclined  to  oppose  curtail- 
ment of  production.  I  am  IncliDed  to  o  ipose  bounties  for 
curtailment  and  destruction  of  crops.  I  believe  it  is  more 
expensive  in  the  long  run  than  to  provi<e  for  bounties  on 
exports. 

Killing  crops  has  scnne  vtxy  dlsastroui  consequences  It 
means  tmemployed  farm  labor  with  a  oon  equent  increase  in 
relief  disbursements.  I  say  also  to  ttM  Members  of  the 
Southland  that  when  you  eut  down  the  oo  ton  crop,  you  may 
sertoualy  dislocate  the  econcnnic  oonditlDn  of  the  South. 
You  may  have  some  immediate  benefits,  but  ultimately  it 
win  result  in  great  harm.    You  will  reai  the  whirlwind. 

In  the  past  we  spent  about  $135,000jt>00  or  a  contemplated 
elimination  of  2,000,000  bales  of  eottoo.  According  to  the 
figures  given  me  this  means  167.50  per  bi  le.  But  that  does 
not  tell  the  entire  story.  When  you  grow  cotton,  and  gin  it, 
and  pick  it.  and  transport  it,  you  bring  iz  to  the  community 
that  raises  cotton  a  considerable  amount  o:  revenue.  Servic- 
ing of  that  cotton  In  aU  reqiects.  I  am  toll  by  the  American 
Cotton  Shippers'  Association,  is  vahied  at  $18.75  per  bale. 
Add  $1S.75  to  167.50  per  bale,  the  cost  of  'ntilling"  a  bale  of 
cotton,  and  you  have  the  sum  of  $86.25  at  the  total  penalty. 
In  other  wOTds.  in  "kilUng"  a  bale  of  co  ton  you  impose  a 
penalty  of  $86.25.  You  take  away  from  tt  e  local  community 
Binning,  lacking,  shipping,  carting,  baling,  sdling.  and  often 
manufacturing  the  amount  of  cotton  thus '  killed."  You  hurt 
American  labor;  and.  frankly.  I  am  blesso  .  if  I  can  see  what 
good  comes  of  it  aU.  The  i^ice  paid  is  tex  iflc.  The  restric- 
tions will  cost  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on.  The  domestic 
price  increases  because  you  curtail  the  su  >ply.  and  we.  par- 
ticularly, the  denizens  of  the  city,  "pay  the  piper."  More 
particularly,  however,  although  the  whole  ( ountry  pays  $67.50 


per  bale,  the  Southland  must  pay  an  additional  $18.75.  It 
strikes  me  that  when  you  curtail  crops  in  this  fashion — when 
you  ■kiU"  cotton  in  this  way — you  turn  Nature's  blessing  into 
a  curse. 

What  would  the  export  bounty  involve?  I  am  informed 
that  the  export  bounty  on  raw  cotton — that  is,  on  cotton 
ginned  for  export  purposes — might  well  be  $20  per  bale,  or  4 
cents  for  each  pound  and  $20  for  each  bale  of  500  pounds. 
There  might  be  Involved  in  such  exports  of  cotton  about 
8.000,000  bales.  This  would  mean  $160,000,000.  In  other 
words,  the  Nation  would  have  to  defray  the  cost  of  $160,- 
000,000  for  the  export  bounty  on  cotton.  This  sum  could  be 
returned  through  processing  taxes.  But  this  is  far  cheaper 
than  the  cost  of  destroying  cotton  as  provided  for  in  the 
instant  bill. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace,  who  apparently  wants  the  bin  under  discussion.  I 
am  sure  that  deep  down  in  his  heart  he  would  not  oppose 
an  export  bounty.  Someone  pointed  out  that  If  this  bill  were 
to>  pass  the  Secretary  would  be  a  virtual  Santa  Claus;  he 
would  have  at  his  disposal  millions  to  give  to  the  fanner.  I 
am  sure  that  in  such  case  he  will  distribute  the  money  fairly 
and  equitably.  Nevertheless,  I  hate  like  the  mischief  to  see 
such  a  vast  sum  of  money  placed  in  the  hands  of  anyone, 
even  if  he  be  so  fine  a  gentleman  and  so  fine  an  official  as 
Secretary  Wallace.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  Brother 
Wallace  would  make  himself  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  In 
the  country.  It  might  be  in  line  with  his  laudable  Presi- 
dential ambitions.  Frankly,  his  frequencies  on  the  radio 
le»ds  me  to  believe  that  he  would  like  to  wear  the  mantle  of 
office  when  that  Is  laid  down  by  President  Roosevelt.  If  such 
be  the  case,  more  power  to  him.  It  is  well  to  know,  however, 
these  facts.  It  is  well  that  Congress  make  the  appropriate 
inferences  from  these  facts. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  a  letter  at  tliis  juncture  sent  by  my 
friend,  Samuel  C.  Lamport,  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  our  colleague,  Mr.  Marvw 
Jonxs: 

Decxmbzs  1,  1937. 
Hon.  MjLRvnr  Jokes, 

WashiTi^on,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deas  Conckessman  :  Since  last  seeing  you  I  have  had  time  to 
reflect  further  on  the  farm  bill. 

I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mere  continuance  of  the 
raEtrlctlons,  Inhibitions,  ijrohibltlona,  regulations,  penalties,  quotas, 
ahd  whatnots  that  the  farm  bill  abounds  in  Ls  steering  American 
agricvUture,  particularly  as  it  affects  cotton,  into  a  blind  alley. 

All  of  ua  in  the  textile  Industry,  especially  exporters,  have  been 
eagerly  and  anxiously  looking  forward  to  thl«  bill.  We  had  hoped 
that  something  constructive  and  worth  while  might  be  projected  In 
this  new  legislation.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Senate  bill  does  not  even 
gtve  the  export  business  a  decent  funeral.  You  know  that  all  of 
tlteae  negative  stopgap  experiments  that  we  have  been  conducting 
have  brought  us  to  the  disastrous  condition  that  we  are  now  in. 
Ybu  no  doubt  realize  that  after  4  years  of  these  hypodermics  that 
tike  whole  Industry  finds  itself  with  a  lower  blood  count  and  very 
little  sign  of  returning  life.  We  are  facing  something  worse  than 
depression;   the  present  situation  looks  like  paralysis. 

It  Is  therefore  a  pity  that  in  this  new  bill  no  provision  of  any 
nature  whatsoever  has  been  made  for  the  expansion  of  markets  or 
for  the  stimulation  of  uses  of  cotton,  or  for  getting  out  of  reverse 
g^ar  and  going  Into  first  in  order  to  go  forward.  We  can  never 
back  Into  a  successful  farrp.  program  by  confining  ourselves  to  the 
plan  that  this  bill  Indicates  If  Senator  Connallt  Is  right  that 
the  farmer  is  really  sick  and  needs  a  prescription,  he  may  die  of 
the  Improvements  that  this  bill  prescribes. 

I  am  all  the  more  convinced  therefore  that  the  plan  Bill  Vereen 
and  I  suggested  to  you  Is  logical,  sound,  and  urgent.  We  ought 
to  Implement  at  once  a  program  that  will  enable  the  industry  to 
cure  Itself.  In  the  plan  that  we  have  proposed  we  suggest  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  cotton  processing  Industry  In  maUng 
Rfallable  a  fund  that  will  enable  both  the  American  cotton  farmer 
to  develop  his  market  and  the  American  cotton  manufacturer  to 
fijid  new  users  for  his  product  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the 
American  exporter  of  both  cotton  and  goods  to  distribute  these 
pt^Dducts  where  they  can  be  gainfully  used  throughout  the  world. 
Tlhat  Is  not  a  stopgap  and  that  is  not  a  hypodermic.  That  is  a 
I>o»ltlve  cure  and  that  Is  what  we  have  got  to  prescribe. 

No  fair-minded,  clear-thinking  cotton  manufacturer  coxild  re- 
sent being  asked  to  participate  In  a  program  of  constructive,  use- 
fta  development  of  his  business.  I  realize  that  the  problem  that 
confronts  you  In  Budget  balancing  is  urgent,  and  because  of  that 
I  suggest  that  the  textile  industry  be  mobilized  for  a  logical 
enterprise  of  expansion  and  development  that  will  enroll  every- 
body to  the  Industry  In  this  service.  A  modest  tax  of  2  cents  per 
pound  on  the  processing  of  cotton  would  in  no  way  be  hurtful  to 
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them  would  In  no  wny  Impede  the  distribution  of  goods,  bvit  could 
be  of  tremer.doi.is  value  m  establishing  an  aggressive,  earnest  pro- 
gram of  cxp.-msion  that  will  be  of  lasting  value  to  all. 

The  opportunity  for  doing  this  great  service  to  the  country  and 
to  our  inrlu.>-try  :s  at  hand  now  in  this  farm  bill.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  you  will  find  It  possible  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  this 
constructive  and  worth-while  endeavor,  and  that  an  amendment 
In  the  farm  bill  be  brought  up  immediately  for  the  implementing 
of  this  prot;ram  of  expansion. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  anx. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Samctl  C.  Lamport. 

Despite  these  criticisms  that  I  have  to  offer,  in  view  of 
my  being  a  strong  supporter  of  the  administration,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill.  A  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none. 
I  am  not  like  Actnlles,  sulking  in  my  tent  if  I  cannot  get 
what  I  want. 

Mr.  FTFLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Pace]  made  a  very  beautiful  speech  for  the  people 
down  in  south  Georgia. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gentleman  is  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  but,  like  so  many  other  Memt)ers  who 
get  up  here  and  talk  about  certain  things  that  would  wreck 
their  own  State  or  section,  that  they  would  not  advocate  if 
they  knew  more  about  the  whole  purpose  of  the  bill.  Now, 
here  is  what  the  gentleman  wants  to  do:  Down  in  south 
Georgia  the  main  crojjs,  as  I  understand,  are  peanuts  and 
hogs,  perhaps  largely  because  the  soil  is  not  so  well  fitted 
for  cotton  as  soil  in  other  counties  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
In  other  words,  cotton  is  not  his  major  crop.  However,  he 
would  have  you  take  away  from  the  actual  cotton  counties  of 
your  States  and  Georgia  and  give  to  those  farmers  that  are 
producing  other  crops  as  their  major  or  cash  crops,  just  as 
much  cotton  acreage  as  you  would  give  to  anybody  else 
whose  major  crop  is  cotton.  Now,  if  the  major  cash  crop  in 
his  district  is  cotton,  his  farmers  will  receive  their  full  per- 
centage of  cotton  acreage  in  line  with  any  other  cotton  farm- 
ers in  the  various  counties  in  his  district. 

My  amendment  adopted  the  other  day  simply  stated  that 
if  the  annual  income  from  sugarcane,  if  you  please,  down 
in  Louisiana,  where  they  also  plant  cotton,  or  from  any  other 
cash  crop  or  crops,  amounts  to  more  than  the  income  from  i 
cotton  and  cottonseed,  then  these  farmers  would  not  receive  | 
as  much  cotton  acreage  as  a  real  cotton  producer. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall  vote  down  this  amendment, 
which  is  absolutely  unfair  to  many  counties  in  his  State  and 
unfair  to  South  Carolina,  where  in  the  southern  part  of  my 
State  they  grow  white  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  other  things 
to  the  extent  of  making  up  90  percent  of  their  income,  but 
if  they  have  a  few  acres  of  cotton  on  any  of  these  farms, 
then  under  this  amendment  you  give  them  30  or  40  percent 
of  their  total  tilled  acreage  for  cotton  that  they  might  take 
away  from  other  fanners  of  the  county.  This  would  be  ab- 
solutely unfair  to  the  other  counties  and  to  real  cotton  farm- 
ers, large  and  small. 

Mr.  PACE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  wish  to  correct  the  gentleman  by  saying  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  greater  cotton  producing  area 
in  the  South  than  in  my  own  district. 

Mr.  FULMER.  If  that  be  true,  then  the  gentleman  better 
keep  his  seat  and  not  worry  about  his  farmers  being  taken 
care  of  under  the  bill  as  written. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  am  worrying  because  we  have  been  teaching 
our  people  for  years  to  diversify,  and  I  do  not  want  them 
to  be  penalized  because  of  that  diversification. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Absolutely.  I  was  the  man  who  put  that 
in  the  bill  so  as  to  protect  the  fanner  who  has  been  diversify- 
ing, that  is,  it  should  be  on  a  tilled  acreage  basis,  and  those 
farmers  will  get  more  than  they  have  ever  got  imder  any  other 
cotton  program.    I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  expired.    All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PACE  rose. 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Georp:a 
desires  to  offer  the  corrective  amendment  I  supee.sted  a 
while  ago.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  committee.  I  am  wondfr- 
ing  if  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  could  not  be  allowi-d  to 
offer  his  amendment,  which  is  to  insert  the  phrase  "soil  de- 
pleting" before  the  phrase  "cash  crops." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report  tlie  amendment  to 
the  committ-ee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pacx  to  the  committee  amendment- 
In  line  8  of  subsection  (e)  after  the  word  "form",  insert  the  words 
"soil  depleting." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels  that  he  should  make 
a  statement.  This  is  the  seventh  day  of  consideration  of 
this  bill.  The  Chair  so  far  has  failed  to  Invoke  a  single 
rule  of  the  House  in  reference  to  debate,  because  the  Chair 
realized  that  Members  should  have  opportunity  widely  to 
discuss  it.  There  are  now  jjending  at  the  desk  approx- 
imately 15  amendments  to  this  section.  Unless  we  now 
proceed  In  an  orderly  waj' — that  is,  to  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  committee  amendments — we  shall  have 
utter  confusion.  The  Chair,  therefore,  asks  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  to  withhold  his  request  until  the  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendments  have  been  disposed  of. 
at  which  time  the  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some  amendments 
to  offer  at  the  proper  time,  but  I  certainly  do  not  want 
any  worse  confusion  than  we  have.     I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  amendments 
to  the  committee  amendment,  and  one  is  to  the  first  line  of 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  this  is  disposed  of  the  Chair  will 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Ford]  off  his  feet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  fMr. 
Ford]  offers  an  amendment,  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ford  of  Mlsslseippi  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Jornss:  Beginning  with  the  first  line  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joincs,  strike  out  the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  Nlnety-flve  percent  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
apportioned  annually  by  the  Secretary  to  the  counties  and  minor 
civil  subdivisions  thereof  in  the  States.  The  apportionment  to  the 
counties  or  civil  subdivisions  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton  during  the  6  calendar 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  State 
allotment  Is  apportioned  (plua,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage 
diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation 
programs),  with  adjiistments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and 
trends  In  acreage  during  such  5-year  period.  The  allotment  to 
any  county  or  minor  civil  subdivision  shall  be  apportioned  annu- 
ally by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committee,  among  the 
farms  within  the  county  or  subdivision  on  w'alch  cotton  has  been 
planted  at  least  once  during  the  5  years  iriimedlately  preceding 
the  year  for  w^hlch  the  allotment  Is  made,  so  that  the  allotment 
of  each  farm,  shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  of  the  average  (dur- 
ing such  5-year  period)  of  the  tilled  acres  of  the  farm,  which 
percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  all  farms  in  the  county  or  sub- 
division", and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Nlnety-flve  percent  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
apportioned  annually  by  the  Secretary  among  the  farmis  within 
the  State  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  at  least  once  during 
the  5  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allot- 
ment is  made,  so  that  the  allotment  of  each  farm  shall  be  a  pre- 
scribed percentage  of  the  average  (during  such  5-year  period)  of 
the  tilled  acres  of  the  farm,  which  percentage  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  farms  In  the  State." 
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soil  conservation 
[t  does  not  apply 


Ur.  FORD  of  UlssisslppL  Hi.  ChaJrmai  i,  the  amendment 
Wtilch  I  have  offered  to  the  Ckmimittee  anendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Jomil.  amplles  to  the 
Individual  farm  allotments  under  the  maiketlng  quota  pro 
visions  of  the  bill  and  is  similar  In  all  resi^cts  to  the  amend 
mcnt  adopted  by  this  committee  to  the 
provisions  of  the  biH  found  on  page  6. 
to  any  commodity  except  cotton.  The  an;  endment  does  not 
affect  State  quotas  or  State  allotments.  I  adopted  and  the 
marketing  quotas  go  into  effect,  it  will  be  mandatory  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  laial  committees  to 
give  the  same  percentage  of  tilled  acres  to  every  cotton  pro- 
ducer In  the  State. 

Under  all  previous  agricultural  prograris  great  Injustices 
have  existed.  In  some  sections  of  our  S  ate  we  have  seen 
the  large  plantation  owners  favored  and  a  :iually  paid  boun- 
ties out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  when,  ea  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  was  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  to  he  p  the  poor  farmer 
who  was  trying  to  earn  his  living  growing  and  producing 
crops  on  his  own  farm.  I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  secure  a  copy  of  Senate  Document  N  \  274  of  the  Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress  and  look  on  page  4  and  subsequent 
jNtges  of  that  document  and  there  obserre  the  trranendcus 
benefits  the  Federal  Treasury  has  pourei  into  the  laps  of 
those  large  fanners. 

liay  I  can  the  attention  of  the  Member  s  to  one  porticiilar 
coneem  producing  cotton  in  my  State.  According  to  the 
Senate  document  in  1933  this  particular  concern  was  paid 
$114,840  for  complying  with  the  1933  crop  plow-up  program. 
me  same  concern  in  1934.  acccMtllng  t)  page  47  of  this 
document,  was  paid  (102.4005.  In  1935,  according  to  page 
55  of  this  document,  we  find  that  that  same  concern  was 
paid  $100,039.52.  In  1930.  according  to  a  release  of  May  20, 
1937.  issued  by  the  Department  of  A«r  culture  this  same 
eoDcan  has  received  out  of  the  Federal  rreasury.  that  you 
and  I  are  trying  to  protect,  the  sum  of  £0388.06,  and  the 
Lord  only  knows  how  much  more  it  will  i  et  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  for  the  year  1936.  So  far  ;  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  what  this  concern  expects  to  receive  for  the 
year  1937. 

If  these  large  farmers  want  compulsory  ccmtrol,  as  some 
have  indicated,  then  let  us  put  them  oi  an  equality  with 
the  anall  landowner  and  farmer  and  le ;  us  say  to  them : 
"You  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  th;  amount  of  acre- 
age you  own  Just  as  we  reduce  the  small  armer  who  is  your 
neighbor  or  who  may  reside  in  another  lounty." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  agrees  I  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  llli.  Jonxs],  without 
my  amendment,  it  would  give  the  Secre  ary  of  Agriculture 
the  authority  to  set  up  five  different  c  vil  subdivisions  in 
every  county  In  my  home  State  and  probe  iJy  the  same  situa- 
tion would  prevail  in  most  of  the  cotton  States  represented 
by  my  ccdettgixes  from  the  cotton  sectltn.  Tlie  Secretary 
could  UBder  the  Joxubs  amendment  favcr  one  supervisor's 
district  ova-  another  sapenrlsor's  district  1  a  the  same  county. 
The  thing  I  am  trsring  to  do.  with  aQ  o  the  sincolty  and 
energy  I  possess.  Is  to  Insure  equality  to  1 3e  small  and  large 
^iiv*»  and  to  make  it  mandatory  that  they  be  given  the  same 
treatment  in  any  acreage  reductKm  proipam 
colleagues  for  supporting  my  amendment 
vation  provlsi(ms  of  the  UH  on  page  6. 
equality  in  soil  benefit  paymoits.  and  I 
port  the  amendment  which  is  now  bcfor^  you  for  consider- 
ation. [Applause.] 
I  Here  the  gavel  fell.l 
Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  I  >  obviate  any  ques- 
tltMi  I  Inserted  the  words  "and  minor  ci  rH  subdivisions 
the  gentleman's  suggestion.  I  would  Ike  to  modify  my 
amendment  by  striking  out  the  term  "ai  d  minor  civil  sub- 
divisions" or  all  terms  "civil  sobdivisioi 
divislfms"  irtjerever  they  occur  in  the  an^dment  and  that 
wDl  confine  It  strictly  to  coimtles. 
Hie  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  repo^  the  amendment 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


I  thank  my 
to  the  soll-conser- 
uid  which  Insures 
lOpe  you  will  sup- 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joms  to  the  committee  amendment: 
Strike  out  Lii  the  committee  amendment  wherever  they  appear  the 
words  "minor  ci\-ll  subdivision""   or  "clT'.I   s-ibdlvUlcr.s  " 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  wsls  affreed  to. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offererl  by  the  gentleman  from  Missi3.:'.ippi  I  Mr. 
FbRD],  and  I  would  like  to  a>k  the  pentleman  a  few  ques- 
tions with  reference  to  the  amendment  he  has  o'Tered.  I 
wiould  like  to  know  wheth.  r  or  not  tho  ( fTeci  of  li.s  amend- 
ment is  to  do  away  w;th  the  u-se  of  loco,!  committi'es  in  the 
administration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mi.ssi.ssippi.  It  is  not.  It  leaves  the  local 
committee  wi;h  the  pnvUera  of  carryin?  out  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  bu:  i*  nutkes  it  mandatOiy  iha.t  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deal  with  equaliiy  amone  the  fanners  in  a  State 
on  a  tilled  acreage  basis. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Under  the  gentleman's  amendment  the 
local  committee  would  have  no  voice  in  making  ihe  allot- 
ment to  the  farmers  m  a  particular  county  or  area? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Except  as  directed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  a  mandatory  provision,  if  my  amendment  Is 
aigreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  that  means 
oentralization  of  the  farm  prouram.  It  means  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ad- 
minister the  act  through  a  State  committee  without  regard 
to  the  cotton  history  in  any  particular  county  or  locality. 

Mr.  WHiri'lNGTON.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi- 
Mr.  WHl'l'l'lNGTON.  With  deference  to  the  statement 
at  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  PordI  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  his  amendment  leaves  out  the  words  "local 
committee :"  The  amendment  to  section  2  previously  pro- 
posed by  him  and  a^ecd  to  the  other  day  left  out  the  words 
"local  committee."  There  is  no  provision  for  a  local  commit- 
tee anywhere  in  the  amendment  adopted  and  proposed  by 
him  the  other  day  and  there  is  no  provision  for  a  local  com- 
mittee in  his  present  amendment  becau.se  the  words  "local 
committee"  do  not  appear  in  his  amendment.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  therefore  correct.  The  local  com- 
mittee will  be  abolLshed  if  the  amendment  proposed  by  my 
colleague  FMr.  Ford]  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SOUTH.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  local  committee 
has  not  authority  now  e.xcept  that  authority  given  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  in  no  wise  affect  that  authority? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  so  understand.  I  think  the  local 
committee  will  perform  a  very  vital  and  important  function 
in  making  allotments  to  the  particular  farms. 

Mr.  SOUTH.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  The  committee  must  perform  that  function 
in  keeping  with  instructions  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  a  definite  yardstick  in  the  bill 
Which  will  govern  the  Secretary,  and  likewise  the  local  com- 
mittees, in  making  the  allotments. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  call 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  JONfsl: 

The  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  by  th?  Secretary  through  the 
local  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Through  local  committees;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  He  has  incorporated  the  language 
quoted  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  peld? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  sum  total  of  the  Ford  amendment  is 
simply  this,  that  it  apportions  the  crop  on  a  percentage  of 
the  acreage  in  cultivation  in  all  counties. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Without  regard,  if  I  may  interpose,  to  the 
cotton  history  in  the  particular  county. 
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Mr.  RANKIN.  No:  that  is  the  trouble.  The  farmers  in 
some  counties  would  not  diversify.  We  want  them  to  di- 
versify as  do  the  farmers  in  the  counties  which  have  diversi- 
fied. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  not  the  gentleman  understand  that 
under  the  provision  all  of  the  lands  heretofore  diverted  un- 
der former  programs  are  taken  into  consideration  in  making 
these  allotments? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Yes;  and  it  was  wrong  and  made  a  failure, 
•invariably,  to  do  justice.     Therefore  we  want  to  do  justice 
to  all  these  farmers. 

IAt.  COOLEY.  I  submit  the  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
to  centralize  power  in  the  hands  of  a  State  committee.  An 
individual  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  allotment  will 
not  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  local  committee  right 
there  in  his  own  neighborhood  and  having  the  matter  ad- 
justed, but  will  probably  end  up  at  the  State  college  or  some- 
where else,  talking  to  a  committee,  who  will  m  turn  refer 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.  This 
is  just  what  I  object  to  in  the  Ford  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  am  sorry.  I  cannot  yield  now. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  given  this  bill  serious 
consideration.  I  do  not  come  from  a  large  cotton  producing 
State,  but  certainly  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Jones  I,  represents  a  great  cotton  State.  No  man  has 
worked  more  diligently  than  he  has,  and  also  the  ranking 
Member  of  the  committee  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  FuLMERl,  who  certamly  comes  from  a  cotton-pro- 
ducing State.  I  do  not  believe  any  man  in  this  House  has 
the  cotton  farmer,  and  particularly  the  little  man.  more  at 
heart  than  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Can  it  be  that  other  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
not  given  this  matter  the  same  careful  consideration  these 
gentlemen  have  given  it  will  undertake  to  write  a  cotton  bill 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  disregard  the  provisions 
WTitten  into  the  bill  by  these  able  and  distinguished  gentle- 
men, who  know  what  they  are  doing?    I  hope  not. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PALMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Rankin, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Ford,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  Members  of  the  House;  but  here  is  the  trouble 
with  both  of  these  gentlemen,  and  especially  Mr.  Ford:  They 
happen  to  have  in  Mississippi  what  is  known  as  the  Delta 
section,  where  they  produce  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre  or  more, 
and  it  is  true  that  under  the  past  administration  of  the 
cotton  program  farmers  in  this  section  were  permitted  to 
plant  80  and  90  percent  of  their  tilled  soil  and  were  paid 
large  benefits,  even  up  to  and  over  $100,000.  However,  this 
bill  corrects  that  type  of  administration  in  that  we  have  a 
definite  yardstick  in  the  bill.  In  other  words,  instead  of  the 
Secretary,  or  those  operating  under  him.  going  into  the  cot- 
ton States  and  counties  and  bartering  with  the  various 
farmers,  giving  to  those  farmers  who  have  been  responsible 
for  a  large  acreage  and  the  overproducing  of  cotton 
an  extra  large  acreage  and  penalizing  small  farmers  and 
those  farmers  who  have  been  diversifying,  as  stated,  he  will 
have  to  give  to  each  of  these  farmers  a  definite  acreage 
percentage  of  the  tilled  lands  on  each  farm,  which  would  be 
the  same  in  each  county. 

Now.  what  would  happen  if  you  take  the  State  as  a  unit 
instead  of  the  county?  There  are  certain  counties  in  Missis- 
sippi and  in  every  other  cotton  State  that  have  not  any  real 
cotton-growing  soil.  They  can.  perhaps,  grow  various  other 
types  of  crops;  for  instance,  one  section  of  Mississippi,  where 
they  have  a  lime  type  of  soil,  has  a  great  dairy  business. 

But  Mr.  Ford,  under  his  amendment,  would  want  to  take 
away  from  any  real  cotton-growing  county  and  any  other 
county  that  may  have  an  average  or  good  cotton  type  of  soil, 
and  where  they  have  been  contmuously  growing  cotton,  cer- 
tain acreage  and  give  it  to  some  other  county  which  would 
not  be  entitled  to  same. 


The  county  unit  would  take  care  of  all  of  the  cotton  farm- 
ers who  have  been  growing  cotton  during  the  5-year  period, 
or  even  one  or  mere  years  during  the  5- year  period,  on  a  fair 
basis  and  on  an  equitable  acreage  basis  in  each  county, 
unless  their  major  crops  were  other  than  cotton. 

The  gentleman  stated  that  those  in  charge  could  take 
from  one  county  under  the  county  unit  and  give  to  another 
county.  May  I  state  to  the  gentleman  that  if  the  b.ll  re- 
mains like  it  is  written,  taking  the  county  for  the  unit  and 
for  the  distribution  of  the  acreage  according  to  an  equitable 
allotment  to  each  county  v/ithin  the  State,  this  cannot  be 
done;  but  if  you  take  the  State  for  the  unit,  then  It  would 
be  possible  to  go  back  to  the  old  method  of  making  unfair 
allotments  of  acres. 

Mr.   JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,   will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONES.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  and  ask  him 
if  it  is  not  true  that  if  the  Ford  amendment  were  adopted. 
it  would  make  everybody  go  to  the  State  capital  to  get  a 
change  in  allotment.  The  big  man  could  aflord  to  go  to  the 
capital,  while  the  little  fellow,  whom  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect, could  not  afford  to  go  to  the  capital.  Therefore,  his 
amendment  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  big  man.  if  it 
had  any  effect. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Yes,  and  not  only  that;  but,  where  they 
have  counties  within  the  State  with  a  small  production  per 
acre,  under  the  gentleman's  amendment,  it  would  tend  to 
cut  the  acreage  in  this  type  of  county,  where  they  really 
need  the  largest  acreage  they  can  possibly  get.  In  that  we 
permit  all  cooperating  farmers  to  sell  all  that  they  can  pro- 
duce on  their  allotted  acreage,  certainly  in  counties,  where 
they  have  a  small  average  production  per  acre,  which,  as 
stated,  would  give  them  a  larger  acreage,  they  would  then 
be  privileged  to  do  everything  possible  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction, in  that  they  could  sell  same,  without  any  penalty 
whatsoever. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Ford],  will  not  do  just  what  he  has  m  mind,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  deal  very  unfairly  to  many  counties,  and 
many  farmers  in  the  cotton  States,  and  I  am  hopmg  that 
the  amendment  will  be  voted  down.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  JONES  and  Mr.  WHimNGTON  rose. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  invoke  the  rule  and  ask  for 
a  vote  on  this  amendment.    We  cannot  stay  here  all  winter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  all  time  has  expired  on  this  amendment. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  view  of  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Chair  cannot  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi   [Mr.  Whittington]. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  while  debate  has  expired  on  the  amendment, 
debate  on  the  pro  forma  amendment  has  not  been  started 
and  has  not  expired,  and  I  would  like  to  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES.    Debate  has  expired  on  all  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pro  forma  amendments  are  treated  as 
all  other  amendments,  and  in  view  of  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Chair  must  sustain 
the  point  of  order.  Therefore  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  FordI 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Ford  of  Mississippi)  there  were— ayes  29,  noes  69. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  like  to  be  advised,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  it  will  be  in  order  for  a  Republican  to  speak  on  cotton. 
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Mr.  RANKIN.    The  gentleman  has  been 
has  had  20  years  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Of  course,  the  gen 
York  does  not  state  a  parliamentary 
occupant  of  the  chair  has  certainly  given 
aU  parties  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
and  if  permitted  to  do  so  the  Chair  will 
nlze  them. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
the  committee  amendment,  which  I  send 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflovd  by  Mr.  XUmczK  to  tbe 
ment:  Strike  out  "05  percent"  and  insert  "85 
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leman  from  New 

The  present 

full  recognition  to 

of  this  biU 

continue  to  recog- 


inqiiiry 


discussion 


sm  amendment  to 
to  the  desk. 


committee  amend  - 
percent." 

rise  in  opposition 


Mr.  WHl'l'l'lNGTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  : 
to  the  amendment. 

Mi.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield,  not 
to  be  taken  out  of  his  time? 

Mr.  WHimNGTON.    Yea. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  gefc  an  agreement  as 
to  time  on  this  section.  J 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  have  one  other  amenc  ment  to  the  Jones 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  ask  unanimous  conseit  that  all  debate 
upon  this  section  and  all  amendments  tiereto  close  in  30 
minutes,  with  the  exception  of  the  subst  tute.  the  domestic 
allotment  plan,  which  I  understand  my  colleague  [Mr. 
PoAOs]  will  offer,  and  as  to  that  debate  I  wish  it  to  be 
limited  to  20  additional  minutes,  and.  of  course,  the  motion 
to  strike  out  will  have  10  minutes  addit:onal.  That  would 
make  the  total  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Does  the  gentleman  mean  the  section? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  mean  the  part  referrirg  to  cotton. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  have  one  other  amendment.  Of  course, 
I  shall  get  only  5  minutes  cm  that,  but  I  v  ant  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES.  Why  not  have  an  agreeiaent  that  speeches 
on  these  various  amendments  be  limited  to  3  minutes? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  do  not  think  that  woi  id  be  fair,  because 
those  of  us  who  want  time  are  not  on  he  committee  and 
we  have  not  bad  much,  time  to  discuss  the  amendments. 
Tluree  minutes  is  not  long  enough. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Chai  man.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  have  he  opportimity  to 
amakat  this  time. 

Mr.  JONES.  Tbe  gentleman  does  not  want  to  fipeak  to 
the  cotton  proviaton? 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.    Yea. 

Mr.  JONES.  We  have  other  provisloos  In  the  bUI.  I 
would  like  to  get  through  this  cotton  provision.  I  th<T>v 
nearly  half  the  discussion  has  been  on  cotton  since  we 
started  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlte  gentleman  frtm  Texas  will  re- 
state his  request. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  inanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  part  IV  and  all  amend]  aents  thereto  close 
In  1  hcmr;  that  30  minutes  of  that  time  w  used  on  various 
amendments;  that  20  minutes  of  that  tme  be  allotted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  substitute  to  be  <ffered  by  my  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr.  Poacx],  and  10  minutes  on  the 
motion  now  pending  to  strike  out  the  cot  xm  section,  by  Mr. 
Klkbxkq. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  U.  the  re<iuest  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Texas? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chain  lan.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  suggestion  to 
the  chairman  ol  the  committee,  if  I  may  do  it  without  vio- 
lating orders.  My  Judgment  is,  if  I  may  sxpress  it,  that  the 
committee  is  in  some  confusion  as  to  this  situation  now. 
Under  the  bill  as  it  came,  cotton  was  illocated  on  a  his- 
torical basis.  You  now  propose  to  allocate  on  an  acreage 
basis.  I  do  not  believe  the  committee  ui  iderstands  that.  I 
think  the  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  should 
resale  enou^  time  to  make  a  clear  exp  anation  of  that. 

M^.  ANDREBOSN  of  Mlnnesofta.  Mr.  C  lalrman,  reservtng 
tte  rtidtit  to  ohiect,  I  may  say  that  I  hs^  e  five  amendments 


to  the  cotton  title  that  I  want  to  have  considered.  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  them.  They  are  important  amendments. 
One  reason  I  have  not  offered  these  amendments  up  to  the 
present  time  is  that  I  thought  I  would  let  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  dispo^  of  the  committee  amendments  and 
the  arguments  he  was  having  on  that  side  before  I  offered 
them. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  modify  my  request  that  the 
debate  on  part  IV  and  all  amendments  thereto  be  limited  to 
1  hour  and  30  minutes,  55  minutes  of  that  time  to  be  used 
m  a  discussion  of  the  various  amendments  that  may  be 
offered;  20  minutes  of  the  time,  at  the  end  of  discussion  of 
the  amendments,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  substi- 
tute to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Poage;  15  minutes  of  the  time 
reserved  for  discussion  of  the  motion  to  strike  out  by  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  Mr.  Kleberg. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  modified  re- 
cfluest  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GEARHART.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHrmNGTON]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHl'l'l'lNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  deference. 
I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  colleague  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin]  would  result  In 
great  confusion,  and  unless,  as  he  very  properly  says,  his 
amendment  were  adopted  and  followed  by  other  legislation, 
it  would  leave  a  void  in  the  cotton  allocations. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Jones]  95  percent  of  the  State  cotton  acreage  is  allocated 
among  counties,  based  upon  the  production  in  those  counties. 
Under  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sappi  [Mr.  Rankin]  only  85  percent  would  be  allocated. 
There  would  be  10  percent  that  would  not  be  allocated  to 
anybody.  If  it  is  rese-'ved,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
allot  it  to  one  county  or  he  may  allot  it  to  another,  and  he 
may  not  allot  it  at  all.  So  that  there  would  be  acreage  that 
Would  not  be  aUotted,  and  there  would  be  worse  confusion 
tlian  we  would  have  had  under  the  adoption  of  the  substi- 
tute or  the  amendment  just  proposed  by  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Ford]  and  properly  defeated. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said  about  the  large 
fkrmer  and  the  small  farmer.  I  ask  nothing  for  the  large 
flarmer  that  is  not  accorded  to  the  small  farmer.  Under  this 
bill  there  is  an  allocation  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States  by  counties.  There  will  not  be  taken  from  one  county 
and  given  to  another  county  a  single  pound  of  cotton,  a 
single  bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  single  ear  of  corn. 

Mr.  SOUTH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Not  now.  In  other  words,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  I  Mr.  Jones)  cotton  has  been 
placed  back  in  the  picture,  because  the  adoption  of  the  Ford 
aimendment  the  other  day  created  confusion  and  injustice, 
and  there  was  no  rule  or  yardstick  whatsoever,  for  allocating 
ootton  among  the  counties. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  In  a  moment  if  I  have  time  I  wiU 
yield. 

Much  has  been  said  about  a  few  large  payments  that  have 
been  made  to  cotton  growers.  The  largest  pasmieat  to  a 
cotton  grower  was  not  made  in  my  district,  but,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  strikes  me  that  we  of  the  cotton-growing  area  over- 
IJDok  the  fact  that  where  $10,000  has  been  paid  to  a  few 
ootton  growers,  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  paid  to 
sugar  growers  and  many  times  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  paid  to  rice  growers;  yet  Members  pick  out  a  few 
cases  where  $10,000  or  more  was  paid  to  a  few  cotton  growers 
and  say  nothing  of  the  larger  payments  to  wheat  and  sugar 
growers. 

The  largest  payments  under  the  agricultural  programs 
have  not  been  to  cotton  growers.  The  large  payments  have 
been  made  to  sugar  growers  and  wheat  growers.  Tobacco 
growers  in  some  cases  have  received  large  payments  and  so 
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have  corn-hog  growers.  They  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
part  of  the  country.  The  largest  payment  to  a  corn -hog 
grower  was  made  to  a  producer  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  One  of  the  largest  corn-hog  payments  was  made  to  a 
producer  in  New  Jersey.  The  corn-hog  growers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  I  recall,  received  larger  benefits  than  the  corn- 
hog  growers  of  Iowa. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Pulmer]  inad- 
vertently stated  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  that  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  80  to  90  percent  of 
Delta  or  Mississippi  River  counties  were  planted  to  cotton. 
I  am  sure  he  has  confused  his  figures.  In  some  Mississippi 
or  Delta  counties  prior  to  the  programs  there  was  such  a 
percentage  planted  to  cotton,  but  the  large  growers  especially 
have  cooperated  and  during  the  past  few  years  have  re- 
duced their  cotton  acreage.  The  reduction  has  been  from 
25  to  35  percent.  In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  on  the  average, 
there  is  probably  less  than  60  percent  of  the  tilled  acreage 
planted  to  cotton. 

A  grower  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  he  is  large  or 
because  he  is  small.  I  believe  it  was  fortunate  for  the  cot- 
ton growers  of  the  South  that  Oscar  Johnston,  the  manager 
of  large  properties,  was  available  to  manage  the  cotton  pool 
for  the  benefit  of  the  2,000,000  cotton  growers  of  the  South. 
The  average  sharecropper  could  not  have  done  the  job. 
Because  of  his  large  operations  and  his  wide  experience  he 
was  able  to  hold  his  own  in  seDing  the  cotton  of  the  growers 
to  the  ablest  business  men  of  the  Nation;  he  could  hold  his 
own  with  McFadden,  Anderson  &  Clayton,  and  others  of  the 
large  cotton  buyers. 

This  bill  is  fair.  It  leaves  the  production  to  the  county, 
and  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  improve  upon  previ- 
ous cotton  legislation.  It  recognizes  the  injustice  that  has 
been  done.  They  reserved  5  percent  to  provide  for  these 
inequalities  and  injustices.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
an  appeal  from  the  county  committee  to  the  court  for  re- 
view. Provisions  have  been  made  in  a  number  of  ways  for 
the  new  grower,  the  man  who  has  just  been  growing  cotton 
a  year  or  2  years.  In  my  judgment  this  amendment  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Rankin]  should  be  voted  down. 
I  extend  my  remarks  by  saying  that  under  the  Bankhead 
Act  and  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  and  other  acts 
there  were  injustices;  there  were  discriminations.  They 
were  not  made  because  cotton  was  taken  from  one  county 
and  given  to  another;  they  were  made  within  the  county. 
The  discriminations  and  the  inequalities  obtained  in  the 
county.  The  bill  under  consideration  seeks  to  remove  the 
inequalities.  Committees  of  review  are  provided.  If  the 
grower  is  dissatisfied  with  the  allotment  of  the  county  com- 
mittee, he  can  tako  an  appeal  to  the  court.  His  rights  are 
safeguarded. 

The  cotton  grower  who  has  diversified  during  the  past 
10  years  is  given  better  treatment.  If  he  grew  cotton  10  years 
ago  and  diversified  6  years  ago,  the  facts  are  given  considera- 
tion. The  new  grower,  the  man  who  has  cleared  lands  or 
bought  lands  in  the  past  1,  2,  or  3  years  is  given  considera- 
tion. If  the  grower  has  suffered  from  fiood  or  drought, 
provision  is  made  to  give  him  consideration.  Three  bales 
have  been  exempted  to  the  small  grower.  I  think  this  ex- 
emption is  a  mistake  in  all  of  the  States.  In  some  States 
there  are  as  many  as  three  cash  crops.  If  a  three-bale 
exemption  is  made  in  those  States  there  is  a  discrimination 
against  the  farmers  in  other  States. 

I  favor  the  pending  amendment  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  opposed  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Chairman  Jones  proposed 
by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ford. 

The  bill  under  consideration  has  for  its  constitutional  basis 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.  It  is  an  amendment  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act.  As  such  amendment,  all  land  owners 
must  be  treated  equally.  The  Government,  in  providing  for 
rentals  to  improve  the  soils,  must  make  payments  to  all, 
whether  large  or  small  owners,  alike,  otherwise  the  owner 
might  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  The  payment  to  large  owners  will  be  larger 
because  more  acres  will  be  rented  to  the  Government. 


Tlie  bill  provides  for  classes  of  large  owners:  It  provides 
for  reductions  covering  such  classes,  but  the  amendment  of 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Patman.  goes  much  further.  It  elimi- 
nates all  classes  and  if  the  bill  is  to  be  treated  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  the  Patman  amendment 
would  render  the  act  void.  If  the  payments  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  are  donations  or  bounties,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. One  bounty  may  be  made  to  a  small  grower  and 
another  bounty,  or  no  bounty,  may  be  paid  to  the  large 
owner,  but  donations  and  bounties  are  one  thing  and  soil- 
conservation  payments  are  another  thing.  The  bill  has  no 
standing  if  the  payments  are  to  be  made  as  donations  or 
bounties.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
decided  the  question  in  declaring  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  void.  I  believe  that  those  who  are  constantly  un- 
dertaking to  array  the  small  owTier  against  the  large  owner 
and  who  are  undertaking  to  give  one  payment  on  one  basis 
to  the  large  owner  and  another  on  another  basis  to  the 
small  owner  are  driving  nails  into  the  coflln  of  the  pending 
bill.  There  can  be  no  constitutional  basis  for  the  legislation 
if  there  be  discrimination. 

It  was  said  by  those  who  opposed  pa>-ments  being  made  to 
large  owners  that  such  owners  would  come  into  the  program 
without  receiving  the  same  treatment  respecting  soil-con- 
servation payments  because  of  the  parity.  A  moment's  re- 
fiection  will  show  that  this  contention  is  unsound.  We  have 
only  had  a  parity  payment  in  1935.  In  the  other  years 
there  were  benefit  payments  with  no  parity.  In  1939  there 
may  or  may  not  be  a  parity  payment,  just  as  there  was 
neither  parity  nor  loans  in  1936.  An  owner  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  his  property  for  soil  conservation  without  due 
process  of  law. 

I  believe  we  have  emphasized  the  little  fanner  and  de- 
nounced the  large  farmer  enough.  Both  are  entitled  to  equal 
treatment.  I  am  just  wondering  if  the  term  "little"  has  not 
been  applied  too  often  to  the  iarmer  and  if  it  might  ncf.  be 
more  applicable  to  others  than  to  the  farmer. 

I  extend  my  remarks  further  to  say  that  I  oppose  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Jones,  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Ford,  who  proposed  to  amend  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Jones  substantially  by  striking  from  that  amendment 
subsection  (b)  of  section  355.  My  colleague  offered  to  strike 
out  subsection  ib)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  amendment 
proposed  by  him  and  adopted  by  the  committee  a  few  days 
ago  to  section  2,  subsection  (c)  (3).  The  amendment  he 
proposed,  which  was  just  rejected,  possessed  all  of  the  vices 
of  the  amendment  previously  proposed  by  Mr.  Ford  and  in 
addition  thereto  it  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  cotton 
grower  who  has  planted  for  only  1  year  as  against  the  grow- 
ers who  have  been  planting  for  longer  periods.  Under  his 
amendment  a  cotton  grower  with  a  few  acres  in  cotton  in 
1937  in  the  alluvial  valley  of  Mississippi  or  Arkansas,  or  in 
any  other  alluvial  valley  that  had  only  been  planted  for  I 
year  could  receive  the  same  treatment  by  putting  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lands  which  he  might  clear  in  1937  into  cul- 
tivation that  other  growers  who  have  been  cultivating  their 
lands  for  years  could  receive. 

The  Jones  amendment  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  it 
really  does  not  go  far  enough.  Paragraph  (a),  section  355, 
should  also  be  amended.  It  should  provide  for  the  alloca- 
tion among  the  counties  of  100  F>ercent,  but  the  Jones 
amendment  does  in  effect  eliminate  from  the  quota  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  the  Ford  amendment  adopted  to  section  2, 
as  I  have  stated.  I  trust  that  not  only  will  the  pending 
Jones  amendment  be  approved  but  that  the  Ford  amend- 
ment to  section  2  on  the  floor  of  the  House  will  be  elimi- 
nated. If  it  is  not  eliminated  on  the  floor,  it  should  be 
eliminated  in  conference. 

There  are  fundaunental  and  insuperable  objections  to  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ford.  I  mention  but  a  few 
of  them. 

First.  Cotton  production  would  be  transferred  from  coun- 
ties where  cotton  is  being  grown  to  counties  where  cotton  is 
not  being  grown  and  may  not  be  grown. 

Second.  Under  the  terms  of  his  amendment  there  would 
be  a  34-peTcent  reduction  in  Tunica  County,  Miss.,  where 
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unworkable.    It 
unless  the  popu- 


to  the  purposes 
landholdlngs;  it 


cotton  has  been  grown,  and  there  would  1«  a  368-percent 
tocreaae  in  Stone  County.  Miss.,  where  cottoi  i  has  been  grown 
but  little.  There  are  some  counties  in  Mississippi  that^ow 
only  2  percent  of  their  cultivated  lands  t)  cotton 
counties  would  be  given  the  same  quota  as  counties  that  grow 
as  much  as  60  percent  (rf  their  tilled  lands  t^  cotton 

Third.  The  Pord  amendment  would  be 
would  mean  that  cotton  would  not  be  raised 
latlons  were  shifted  from  one  county  to  ar  other. 

R>urth.  The  sharecropper  would  be  destroyed  under  the 
terms  of  the  Pord  amendment.  The  sharecropper  is  the 
cotton  producer  of  the  South.  He  lives  in  t]  »e  counties  where 
cotton  is  the  only  cash-money  crop.  Cott  jn  production  in 
these  counties  would  be  curtailed  and  tpe  sharecroppers 
would  be  the  losers. 

PUth.  The  Pord  amendment  is  contrarj 
of  the  biH.    It  is  for  the  States  to  regulat< 
is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  treat  all  andholders  alike 
It  is  not  for  the  Pederal  Government  to  chi  inge  the  policy  of 
the  States  respecting  purely  State  policies 

Sixth.  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Pord  of  Mississippi  would 
result  not  only  in  shifting  populations,  not  only  in  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  economic  structure,  but  it  is  uni  easonable,  as  well 
as  unsound.  Fertile  lands  have  a  larger  n  arket  value  than 
unproductive  lands.  The  Pord  amendmen ;  would  eliminate 
the  distinction.  It  would  say  that  fertile  ]  ands  cannot  pro- 
duce more  than  unproductive  lands;  it  would  discriminate 
in  the  counties,  whether  those  counties  a-e  in  the  hills  or 
In  the  valley.  No  longer  could  the  prcductive  lands  be 
aascased  at  a  higher  valuation  because  the  production  would 
be  restricted.  The  public  interest  woull  suffer;  schools 
could  not  be  supported;  highways  could  cot  be  constructed 
or  maintained. 

Seventh.  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Ford  ol  Mississippi  elimi- 
nates county  committees.  County  commit  ees  appear  in  the 
pending  Jones  amendment  and  county  con  mittees  appear  in 
subsection  (b)  of  section  355.  The  words  "county  commit- 
tees" do  not  appear  In  Mr.  Ford's  amendment.  The  small 
farmer  would  not  only  have  to  come  to  thi  i  State  capital  but 
to  Washington.  There  would  be  no  prevision  for  county 
committees.  It  is  true  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Pord  of  Mis- 
sissippi, states  that  county  committees  vould  be  retained, 
but  the  trouble  is  his  amendment  omits  th<  committees.  The 
only  way  to  provide  for  committees  is  to  er  ibody  them  in  the 
legislation;  they  are  embodied  in  the  Jones  amendment,  but 
Mr.  Ford's  language  strikes  them  out. 

Eghth.  The  bill  is  to  bring  the  farm  pn  )gram  close  to  the 
farmers.  The  county  committee  is  on  thj  ground;  appeals 
are  provided.  The  county  committee.  I  repeat  to  empha- 
slxe.  would  be  eliminated  in  the  Pord  ammdment. 

mnth.  The  allocations  of  wheat,  com.  tobacco,  and  rice 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  production.  Prod  action  Is  the  yard- 
stick. The  allocaticm  among  coimtles  h  based  upon  this 
yardstick  for  all  commodities  in  the  Wr  as  originally  re- 
ported. The  Pord  amendment  to  section  i  eliminated  cotton 
from  the  yardstick.  Tlie  Secretary  woull  make  the  allot- 
ments between  farmers.  Coimtles  are  elminatcd  from  the 
picture.  Personally  I  see  no  objection  to  administrative 
areas  within  the  counties.  The  term  "civi ,  Jurisdiction"  was 
no  improvement  upon  the  term  "admlnis  ratlve  areas." 

In  eliminating  any  rule  or  s^ardstick  foi  allocation  among 
the  farmers  of  the  States  under  the  Porl  amendment,  the 
matter  is  up  in  the  air  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned.  The 
best  way  to  protect  ttie  average  citizen  is  to  provide  a  defi- 
nite rule  and  a  definite  yardstick.  His  rij  hts  should  not  be 
left  to  the  determination  at  will  of  any  official.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  prescribe  the  jrardstck.  My  colleague 
[Mr.  Ford]  says  that  all  shall  plant  the  same  number  of 
cultivated  acres.  This  requirement  would  dislocate  the  cot- 
tMi  program.  Some  counties  do  not  mlse  cotton;  lands 
produce  different  yields.  The  amendment  would  destroy  the 
program. 

If  production  Is  the  proper  yardstick  in  i  lational  allocation. 
If  jHtKluction  is  the  proper  yardstick  for  illocation  between 
Btetes,  tf  production  is  the  proper  allocal  ion  between  coim- 


tles respecting  other  agricultural  commodities.  I  submit  that 
it  should  obtain  respecting  cotton.  There  are  rich  lands, 
and  there  are  poor  lands  in  the  Wheat  Belt:  they  are  in  the 
same  county.  The  Representatives  from  other  areas  than 
cotton  have  not  been  so  thoughtless  or  destructive  as  to 
eliminate  the  yardstick  in  the  allocation  as  between  farms 
where  other  commodities  are  grown. 

It  has  been  thoughtlessly  stated  that  cotton  has  been  taken 
from  the  large  counties  and  given  to  the  small  counties. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  The  production  is  retained  within  the 
county.  All  counties  are  reduced  alike.  The  inequalities 
heretofore  have  been  in  the  allocation  within  the  county. 
The  bill  seeks  to  remove  these  inequalities.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  take  cotton  from  one  county  and  give  it  to  another. 

The  counties  that  have  diversified  are  protected  by  the 
5-3»ear  period.  They  are  also  protected  by  the  10-year  period 
mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Not  only  is  the  Pord  amendment  unworkable  and  unfair 
but  it  might  well  result  in  freezing  cotton  production  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  in  other  States.     Cotton  would  be  allotted  to 
counties  where  it  would  not  be  grown.     It  costs  to  provide 
lands  for  cotton;  it  costs  to  buy  equipment  for  raising  cotton 
and  to  make  provisions  for  tenants  on  cotton  lands.    Farm- 
ers, where  cotton  could  not  be  profitably  grown,  would  not  go 
to  the  additional  expense.    The  hazard  would  be  too  great. 
In  many  cases  the  allotment  to  States  might  not  be  grown. 
There  must  be  reduction  in  the  production  of  cotton.    The 
small  crop  will  bring  more  in  the  aggregate  than  the  large 
crop.    I  am  familiar  with  cotton  production;  it  is  a  tragedy 
that  the  largest  crop  in  the  history  of  cotton  production  will 
not  result  in  profit  to  the  cotton  growers.     It  will  be  difficult 
for  cotton  growers  in  the  district  that  I  represent  to  break 
even  with  the  largest  crop  they  have  ever  made.    Tlie  small 
grower  and  the  large  grower  will  benefit  from  reduced  pro- 
duction.   The  reduction  should  apply  to  all;  all  should  be 
treated  alike.    There  must  be  no  discrimination. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Rankin  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  take  so 
much  time,  but.  as  I  understand  it.  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  wrong — I  usually  find  him  about  right,  but  I 
could  not  find  anj^hing  he  is  right  about  in  the  discussion 
here.  He  is  wrong  in  his  construction  of  the  amendment. 
He  was  in  favor  of  doing  something  for  the  .small  man.  but 
his  amendment  would  not  accomplish  that  purpose.  All 
the  way  through  this  bill  we  have  made  provision  just  as  far 
as  it  seemed  practical  to  take  care  of  the  small  man.  In 
the  first  place,  under  this  part  we  grant  a  three-bale  exemp- 
tion, and  we  hold  back  2^2  percent  of  the  entire  allotment  of 
a  State  to  take  care  of  the  man  who  has  less  than  15  acres. 
We  also  use  for  this  purpose  any  part  of  the  additional  2V2 
percent  of  the  S'ate  allotment  that  may  be  not  needed  for 
new  land.  Then  we  take  care  of  excessive  payments  by 
making  provision  that  no  payment  shall  be  more  than  $7,500. 
We  caimot,  of  course,  have  an  amendment  here  that  will 
divide  up  the  land.  We  are  supposed  to  have  a  soil-conser- 
vation bill  primarily,  and  this  is  supplemental  to  that.  I 
believe  the  little  man  is  taken  care  of.  Now,  another  place 
where  I  think  we  take  care  of  him — and  I  wish  the  House 
would  get  this — is  that  these  allo:m<  nts  are  made  on  the 
tilled  acreage  ba.sis,  and  thus  we  eliminate  the  advantage 
which  the  big  man  has  heretofore  had. 

Mr.  SOUTH.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SOUTH.    That  is  as  it  affects  the  growers  in  the  vari- 
ous counties,   but   as   between  Palis  County   and   Valverde 
County  the  gentleman  does  not  claim  that  it  is  on  a  tilled- 
acreage  basis,  does  he? 
Mr.  JONES.     No. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Does  the  gentleman  claim  that  a  farmer  in 
Valverde  County,  where  practically  no  cotton  has  been 
grown,  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  percentage  of  his  tilled 
acres  as  a  farmer  in  Falls  County? 

Mr.  JONES.  No:  but  that  is  taken  care  of,  as  the  gentle- 
man will  note.     Ninety-five  percent  oX   the  State  acreage 
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allotment  is  to  be  apportioned  annuaUy  by  the  SecreUry  to 
the  counties  in  the  State.  The  apportionment  to  the  coun- 
ties is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the 
production  of  cotton  during  the  5  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  yeai  in  which  the  State  allotment  is 
apportioned,  plus  any  diversion  that  is  made  under  previous 
programs.  In  other  words,  that  county  will  get  Just  exactly 
the  amount  of  acres  that  it  has  heretofore  been  growing. 
Mr.  SOUTH.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  division  within  the  county  is  on  a  tilled 
acreage  basis;  and  on  cotton  that  is  an  absolutely  fair  provi- 
sion. Coming  now  to  the  counties,  we  prescribe  a  formula 
and  say  that  the  county  committee  shall  allot  it  wiUiin  the 
coimty;  so  there  is  not  any  possibility  of  the  big  man  getting 
an  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  by  half  a  dozen  different 
propositions  scattered  through  this  bill  we  see  that  the  rights 
of  the  small  man  are  protected. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Is  It  not  a  fact,  though,  that  the  big  man 
who  has  heretofore  been  irettlng  more  than  his  Just  share, 
and  I  assert  that  he  is,  under  this  formula  will  continue  to 
get  more  than  his  Jiist  shai-e? 

Mr.  JONES.  No;  he  caimot  possibly  do  that,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  providing.  The  county  will  get  the  advantage  of 
all  the  cotton  planted,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  divisions 
within  the  county  it  is  on  the  tUled  acreage  basis  plus  pre- 
vious diversions.  That  is  the  basis.  They  take  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  tilled  acres;  throughout  the  coimty.  It  is  a 
uniform  provision,  and  if  tlae  gentleman  wiU  study  it.  I  think 
be  will  reach  that  conclusion. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
Mr.  GEARHART.    Mr.  (niairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 

last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  is  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  In  the  States  of  Califomi* 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  I  have  listens*  In  amazement  as 
the  various  Representatlv<js  from  the  old  Cotton  Belt  have 
risen,  each  in  his  turn,  to  defend  the  philosophy  of  this  bill 
on  the  virtuous  grounds  of  equality,  fairness,  and  Justice. 
I  have  read  this  bill  from  cover  to  cover,  thumbed  its  pages 
hour  upon  hour,  ever  since  it  was  handed  to  the  Public 
Printer  for  dissemination  amongst  the  Members  of  this 
Congress;  and  to  this  day  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single  item, 
a  single  subject  dealt  with  in  the  bill  which  will  operate  with 
equality  anywhere  in  th<;  United  States,  fairly  in  any  of 
the  cotton-raising  areas,  or  Justly  in  any  section  of  our 
common  country.  A  mo:re  unfair,  a  more  unjust,  a  more 
completely  indefensible  measure  has  never  been  proposed. 

In  respect  of  cotton  ttie  very  selection  of  acres  as  the 
basis  of  reduction  is  eloquent  proof  of  the  purposed  In- 
equalities contained  in  tliis  act. 

When  you  reduce  an  iicre  in  California  you  compel  the 
withdrawal  from  production  of  580  pounds.  When  you  re- 
duce an  acre  in  Texas  j'ou  merely  require  the  withdrawal 
from  production  in  that  State  of  only  191  pounds. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  where  is  the  Justice?  Where  is  the 
equality?  Where  is  the  fairness  when  you  say  to  California. 
as  a  matter  of  law.  "You  shall  reduce  580  pounds  and  Texas 
shall  reduce  but  191  poutids?" 

This  whole  bill  was  conceived,  drafted,  and  offered  to  this 
Congress  for  consideration  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of 
destroying  cotton  cultivation  in  the  three  great  Western 
States  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

That  is  the  only  reajion  the  bill  is  offered.  When  the 
reduction  formula  was  i-eleased  for  pubUcation  and  I  first 
read  it  I,  naturally  enough,  wanted  to  know  Just  what  its 
operation  in  the  various  States  was  going  to  be.  So  I  called 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  asked  them  to  tell  me 
what  it  meant  and  what  its  effect  would  be  insofar  as  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  my  own  State  and  the  other  States 
with  which  we  are  in  as!K)ciation  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
was  concerned.  They  s;ud,  "We  have  figured  it  all  out  for 
you.  We  know  how  it  is  going  to  work."  Then  they  sent 
me  a  lot  of  charts,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  found  to  my 
astonishment  they  had  not  only  figured  upon  the  5-year 
average,  the  figures  wliich  the  bill  adopts,  but  Uie  chart 
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presents  the  figures  in  respect  to  the  1937  ac«ftge  plus  the 
diverted  acres,  the  figures  for  2  years,  for  3  years,  and  for 
5  years.  I  found  out  that  the  committee  had  selected  as  the 
formula  to  be  set  forth  in  this  bill  the  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  would  hurt  California  the 
most,  lliey  did  not  take  the  1937  acres,  plus  diverted  or 
undiverted  acres.  They  did  not  take  the  2-year  average. 
They  did  not  take  the  3-year  average.  They  did  not  take 
the  4-year  average.  They  took  the  5-year  average  because 
the  formula  based  on  a  5  years'  history  would  discriminate 
against  California  most.  I  wonder  if  they  realized  they  were 
throwing  100,000  Calif ornians  on  the  dole.  It  takes  from 
those  people  the  right  to  make  a  living,  the  ability  to  provide 
for  their  families.  It  takes  from  them  the  right  to  earn 
$2.83  a  day  picking  cotton  in  order  to  give  the  employment 
to  the  States  of  the  old  South  where  the  wage  scale  affords 
to  cotton  pickers  an  opportunity  to  earn  only  $1.08  a  day. 
And  still  we  hear  persons  plead  for  this  legislative  abomina- 
tion in  the  name  of  fairness. 

Do  they  call  that  fairness?  If  you  do,  vote  for  it.  But  tf 
it,  in  your  opinion,  is  unfair,  if  it  does  not  api)eal  to  you  as 
promoting  equality  of  opportunity,  or  as  exalting  Justice 
among  men,  I  ask  you  to  vote  for  amendments  which  will 
put  crop  reduction  on  a  basis  of  equality;  that  is,  ujwn  the 
basis  of  1937  acres  in  production  plus  the  acres  which  were 
diverted,  or  rented,  under  the  provision  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Act.  That  will  be  Justice. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
four  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  great  quarrel  with  this  bill.  It 
Is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  bills  heretofore  enacted 
in  many  respects,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  quotas, 
but  I  do  call  attention  to  certain  facts  which  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  do  not  understand,  especially  those  of  you  who  do  not 
come  from  cotton  sections. 

When  the  curtailment  program  was  first  adopted  the  man 
who  had  been  planting  all  of  his  acreage  in  cotton,  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  it,  was  permitted  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram on  the  same  percentage  of  acreage  which  he  had 
planted  in  cotton,  as  was  the  man  who  had  been  planting 
only  a  small  percentage  of  his  acreage  in  cotton.  Let  us 
keep  that  clearly  in  mind.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  had  built  up  in  this  country  a  surplus  of  cotton  that  was 
crushing  the  life  out  of  the  cotton-producing  sections,  and 
the  men  who  were  responsible  for  that  surplus  were  re- 
warded in  that  they  were  paid  the  major  part  of  the  bene- 
fits, while  the  little  man.  who  had  farmed  intelligently,  who 
had  diversified,  and  who  was  not  responsible  for  the  huge 
siuplus.  was  penalized  in  that  he  was  granted  only  a  very 
small  number  of  acres  to  plant  in  cotton.  Since  that  same 
discrimination  has  been  carried  forward  in  the  entire  pro- 
gram down  to  this  date,  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
necessarily  adopts,  smd  approves,  this  discrimination,  in  that 
the  amendment  provides: 

The  apportionment  (by  the  Secretary)  to  the  counties  shall  b« 
made  on  the  basis  of  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  cottctn 
during  the  5  calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  State  allotment  is  apportioned. 

And  so  forth.  This  amendment  will  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion as  between  farmers  in  the  same  county,  but  it  permits, 
and,  indeed,  perpetuates,  discrimination  as  between  farmers 
in  different  counties,  in  that  the  farmer  in  certain  counties, 
and  particularly  those  counties  where  large  cotton  plan- 
tations are  farmed  by  tractors  and  hired  labor — because 
It  was  this  type  farmer  who  was  planting  the  largest  per- 
centage of  his  tilled  acres  in  cotton— will,  under  the  present 
bill,  continue  to  have  a  greater  base  acreage  than  the  small 
individual  farmer  who  has  been  diversifying  and,  there- 
fore, planting  a  smaller  percentage  of  tilled  acreage  in 
cotton. 

The  most  objectionable  feature  of  our  entire  farm  pro- 
gram has  been  that  the  little  man  who  tried  to  cooperate, 
and  who  was  not  responsible  for  the  surplus,  has  been 
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penalized  and,  in  many  instances,  forced  out 
entirely,  whereas  the  offending  party — that 
who  did  not  diversify,  who  grew  more  cotton 
have  grown,  thereby  building  up  the 
has  ^pceived  special  favors  in  the  form  of 
regret  that  some  way  has  not  been  worked 
correct  this  indefensible  policy. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  SOUTH.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  RANKIN.    The  amendment  I  have 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  opportunity 
to  some  extent  as  between  counties. 

Mr.  SOUTH.    Yes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    That  is  what  I  am  driving 

Mr.  SOUTH.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.     Will  the 

Mr.  SOUTH.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.     The  trouble 
written  is  that  it  simply  goes  back  5  years 
ments  to  the  counties.    When  it  gets  down 
takes  a  5-year  period  to  determine  the 
county    and    does    not    take    into 
dlversiflcation. 

Mr.  JONES.    Oh,  yes;  It  does  very  clearer 
man's  statement  is  just  opposite  the  fact 

Mr.  SOUTH.    When  you  go  back  to  the  5- 
aj«?  still  circumscribed,  or  limited,  by  the 
been  in  effect  during  such  period,  permittii^g 
to  plant  more  than  he  is  Justly  entitled  to. 
la   that,   while   you   cannot   discriminate 
growers  in  the  same  county,  you  can 
dlacrlminatlng.  as  between  growers  in 
because  one  of  them  happens  to  live  In  a 
allowed  a  small  quota  by  the  Secretary  of 

Mr.  NICHOLS.    Will  that  not  apply  to 
aa  to  a  county? 

Mr.  SOUTH.    To  a  certain  extent.    As 
present  blU  is  a  great  improvement  over 
it  no  longer  permits  one  farmer  to  plant 
times  as  much  cotton  as  his  neighbor  just 
with  the  same  number  of  acres  in 
cause  he  has  been  planting  most  of  his  land 
the  other  farmer  had  been  planting   fee( 
so  forth. 

My  opinion  Is  that  some  plan  similar  to 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Ford  of  Mississippi] 
cut  out  discrimination  as  l)etween  counties, 
ent  bill  cuts  out  discrimination  as  between 
same  county,  should  be  adopted. 

If  it  is  unfair  for  a  farmer  to  be  given 
than  his  neighbor  in  the  same  county, 
had  planted  more  cotton  during  certain 
it  not  equally  unfair  for  one  county  to  be 
acreage  than  some  other  county  because 
of  its  farmers  had  planted  a  larger  percentage 
age  in  cotton?     It  seems  to  me  that  the 
same. 

I  have  never  been  greatly  impressed 
that  farms  and  counties  which  have  not 
cotton  in  the  past,  even  when  cotton 
coats  per  pound,  would  immediately  be 
which  wiU  lu-obably  not  bring  more  than 
pffli»T^.  under  a  Qovemment  program.    I 
in  this  matter  is  scmnd  and  will  finally 
before  the  program  can  be  very  succes^ul. 
ards  which  are  fixed,  and  the  more  boards 
form  to  such  standards,  the  more 
for  overreaching   on   the   part   of   some 
discrimination. 

There  are  serious  objections  to  any  sort 
program  which  limits,  or  attempts  to  limit, 
cept  as  a  last  resort,  I  am  opposed  to  any 
ot  the  Government  which  would  in  any 
a  man's  right  to  manage  and  control  his 
he  sees  fit.    We  are  facing  a  condition. 
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not be  overlooked  and  a  condition  which  cannot  be  remedied 
by  talking  about  giving  up  our  per.scnal  liberty,  bem?  regi- 
mented, and  so  forth.  The  cotton  farmer  has  reached  the 
point  now  where  he  must  decide  a^  between  no  farm  pro- 
gram, or  no  production  control,  which  will  permit  him  to 
raise  all  the  cotton  he  cares  to  plant,  and  which  he  must  sell 
at  a  price  far  below  the  cost  of  product  ion,  or  to  agree  to 
crop-control  measures  similar  to  that  propo-^ed  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  receive  a  fair  price  for  his  product.  During  the 
few  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  convening  of  the 
called  session  I  talked  with  quite  a  large  number  of  farmers 
in  different  parts  of  my  district  and  attended  several  farm 
meetings  at  which  a  large  number  of  farmers  were  present. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  farmers  are  in 
favor  of  a  farm  program. 

Perhaps  no  two  of  us  would  agree  as  to  the  various  provi- 
sions which  the  bill  should  contain,  and  therefore  this  leg- 
islation,   as    indeed    all    legislation,    must    be,    to    a    great 
extent,  a  matter  of  compromise.     Our  consumption  last  year 
amounted  to  approximately  13.000,000  bales,  both  domestic 
and    export.     We    produced    in    this    country    more    than 
18,000.000   bales    in    1937   and  had   a    6.000.000-bale    carry- 
over, providing  a  supply  of  24,000,000  bales  of  cotton.    After 
deducting  the  13,000,000  bales  consumption  from  the  24,000,- 
000-bale    supply,    we    have    11,000,000    bales    of    cotton    on 
hand.    This  represents  the  carry-over  which  we  will  have  on 
the  1st  of  next  August,  when  harvesting  of  the  new  crop  will 
begin.     It   is   significant    to   note    that   each    1,000.000-bale 
carry-over,  at  the  end  of  any  marketing  year,  results  in  a 
reduction  in  price  of  approximately  1  cent  per  pound.    The 
Bureau    of   Economics    of    the    Department    of    Agriculture 
found  this  to  be  true  many  years  ago.    Cotton,  which  is  now 
selling  for  apprc^imately  74  cents  per  pound,  would,  ac- 
nercjing  to  this  rjjg,  be  selling  for  19  cents  per  pound  were 
It-not  for  our  11,000.000-bale  carry-over.     Last  year,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  6,000,000-bale  carry-over,  cotton  was  sell- 
ing  for  12  4   cents,   as   against    7^-    cents   with    11.000,000- 
bale  carry-over.     In  1921  to  1923  the  carry-over  was  reduced 
to  2,000,000  bales,  and  cotton  was  selling  at  an  average  price 
of  more  than  20  cents  per  pound. 

It  may  be  that  increased  world  production  will  vary  this 
rule  some  in  the  future,  I  rather  think  it  will.  Many 
factors  have  contributed  to  increased  production  in  foreign 
countries,  which  reached  approximately  20,000.000  bales  in 
1937.  Many  leading  nations  of  the  world  are  no  longer 
going  to  be  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  their  cotton 
supply,  a  large  quantity  of  which  is  needed  during:  normal 
times  and  a  much  larger  quantity  when  such  nations  are 
engaged  in  war.  It  is  obvious  to  one  who  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  problem  that  our  world  markets  cannot  be 
regained  by  a  production  of  an  abundance  of  cheap  cotton. 
This  year,  for  instance,  we  produced  more  cotton  than  we 
ever  produced  before.  No  one  will  contend  that  cotton  is 
not  cheap,  and  yet  we  are  unable  to  find  a  world  market 
for  our  11,000,000-bale  surplus.  We  had  just  a.s  well  face 
the  facts  squarely  and  honestly.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
produce  less  cotton  in  this  country,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
without  adopting  the  most  intelligent  and  workable  plan 
that  can  be  devised. 

"Hiere  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not  pay 
the  producer  a  reasonable  subsidy  or  bounty.  The  producers 
of  farm  and  ranch  products,  almost  from  the  founding  of 
our  Government,  have  been  buying  in  a  tariff-protected 
maiket,  and  selling  in  a  free  market.  This  has  tended  to 
impoverish  agriculture. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  leading  proponents. of  a 
protective  tariff,  recognized  that  this  would  have  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  offset  the  fffect  of  such  tariff  on  agricul- 
ture. In  his  report  on  manufactures,  of  December  5.  1791, 
Mr.  Hamilton  said: 

Bounties  are  sometimes  not  nn!v  thf>  bost  but  thp  only  proper 
expedient  for  uniting  the  encouragement  of  a  new  object  of  agri- 
culture with  that  of  a  new  object  of  manufacture       *      •      • 

It  cannot  escape  notice  tl.at  a  duty  upun  the  in.portaticn  of 
an  article  cannot  otherwise  aid  the  domestic  production  of  It 
than  by  giving  the  latter  greater  advantages  In  the  home  mar- 
ket-    •     •     • 
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I  contend  that  to  adopt  the  tariff,  or  to  pay  a  subsidy  or  ' 
bounty  to  agriculture,  without  at  the  same  time  adopting  the 
other,  would  be  manifestly  unfair  and  unjust.  Most  of  us  | 
realize  that  the  tariff  cannot  and  should  not  be  abolished. 
It  should  be  reasonably  imposed  in  order  that  equal  treat- 
ment may  be  accorded  different  industries  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  A  reasonable  bounty  or  subsidy  paid 
agriculture,  as  provided  in  the  present  farm  program,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  about  the  most  intelligent  and  fair  means  of 
dealing  with  this  very  important  but  somewhat  intricate  and 
difficult  problem. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

It  is  my  every  inclination  to  support  any  farm  bill  presented 
this  House  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  would  Uke 
to  support  the  pending  bill  if  possible,  not  as  a  permanent 
solution  or  even  a  gesture  toward  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
farm  problem,  but  I  think  all  will  agree  that  some  kind  of 
a  farm  bill  must  be  passed  in  the  near  future.  It  is  my 
only  regret  that  Members  of  this  House  have  no  opportunity 
to  support  a  real  constructive  program  rather  than  the  make- 
shift legislation  that  is  presented  today. 

I  supported  the  A.  A.  A.,  not  because  I  thought  It  a  solution 
for  or  even  a  serious  gesture  toward,  the  solving  of  our  farm 
problem  AU  of  us  knew  that  the  A.  A.  A.  was  no  solution, 
but  many  of  us  supported  it  as  a  stopgap,  as  a  tempwary 
measure  to  give  our  farmers  temporary  relief.    It  served  its 

purpose  welL  ,    ^     .,    ^i.    i«i.« 

Many  of  us  supported  even  much  more  reluctantly  the  late 
lamented  Bankhead  control  bill.  The  Bankhead  Act  did  not 
appeal  to  me  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  offering  several  amend- 
ments in  an  effort  to  correct  some  of  the  inequalities  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  Bankhead  Act.  That  biU  was  another 
stopgap,  but  no  one  pretends  to  say  that  It  even  madtfijny 
serious  attempt  to  solve  the  farm  proW'iih  so  far  as  cotton 

is  concerned. 

Now  we  are  presented  with  another  measure,  a  measure 
that  no  Member  of  Congress  had  seen  or  known  anything 
about,  save  members  of  this  committee,  until  It  was  presented 
to  this  House  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  not  crltlclaing  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  sympathize  deeply  with  it.  The  fact  is,  it  Is 
well  known  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  which 
I  have  the  highest  respect,  did  not  conceive  the  basic  features 
of  this  bill.  It  was  handed  to  our  distinguished  chairman 
and  his  committee  was  given  a  week  or  10  days  to  report  it. 
I  am  sure  the  committee  worked  overtime  in  an  effort  to 
make  a  constructive,  practicable  measure  out  of  It.  And  for 
the  good  work  that  they  did  in  that  direction  the  committee 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  and  commendation  of  every  Member 
of  this  House.  But  It  is  known  that  no  Member  of  this  House 
was  permitted  to  appear  before  the  committee  to  present  his 

views 

There  are  some  constructive  provisions  in  this  bill.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  thinks  that  it  is  aU  bad.  The  provision 
with  reference  to  soil  conservation  is  constructive.  The  fact 
Is  we  waited  50  years  longer  than  we  should  have  to  begin  a 
constructive  program  in  an  effort  to  conserve  the  soil  and 
reclaim  soil-eroded  farms  in  America.  But  this  bill  has  too 
much  red  tape  and  too  many  regulations  for  the  farmers  to 
be  caUed  upon  to  comply  with  in  order  to  secure  its  benefits. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  acreage  for  cotton  be  cut  from  about 
32  000,000  acres  to  approximately  28,000,000  acres  next  year. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  acreage  was  reduced  from  44,000,000 
to  32,000.000  acres  last  year,  a  reduction  of  12.000,000  acres, 
and  yet  we  saw  a  tremendous  increase  In  cotton  production, 
I  am  unable  to  see  on  what  theory  the  House  committee,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Farm  Bureau,  that  seems  to 
be  sponsoring  this  bill,  can  give  assurance  that  there  will  not 
be  an  actual  increase  in  cotton  next  year.  But  assummg 
that  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in  production  of  cotton  next 
season  from  four  or  five  or  possibly  six  millions  of  bales,  as  is 
claimed  by  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation,  no  informed  per- 
son will  pretend  to  say  that  will  materiaUy  raise  the  present 
price  of  cotton.  The  fact  is,  with  the  present  world  supply 
of  cotton  of  nearly  50.000,000  bales  on  hand  no  one  will  seri- 
ously contend  that  the  price  of  cotton  will  be  increased  in 
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1938  or  1939,  when  the  provisions  of  this  act.  so  far  as  quotas 
are  concerned,  become  effective.  But  :n  case  there  is  a  fall- 
ing off  of  6,000.000  bales  production,  under  the  terms  of  this 
act,  it  wiU  cost  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  8  cents  a 
pound,  or  $480,000,000.  If  that  occurs,  someone  must  feed 
a  lot  of  our  cotton  farmers  in  the  Soutli. 

n  this  biU  is  even  a  step  in  the  right  direcUon.  as  some  of 
its  supporters  have  claimed,  may  I  ask  why  under  Its  provi- 
sions the  cotton  quotas  do  not  become  effective  until  1939? 
That  is  a  question  that  none  of  the  supporters  of  fnis  legisla- 
tion have  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to.    What 
we  do  with  this  farm  legislation  will  probably  determine  the 
farm  policy  of  this  Government  for  several  years  hence.    In 
earlier  years  of  this  administration  we  could  support  legisla- 
tion for  stopgap  measures  consistently,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  time  has  arrived— in  fact,  I  think  it  has  been  long 
overdue — when  this  Congress  should  exercise  its  authority  and 
refuse  to  accept  a  bill  handed  it  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  any  other  department  of  Go^'emment.     I  Applause.  1 
But  you  may  say:  "It  is  easy  to  criticize,  what  have  you 
to  offer?"    For  several  years  I  have  been  personally  advocat- 
ing what  is  called  the  domestic-allotment  plan,  beUeving  that 
such  a  plan  offers  a  real  solution  to  our  farm  problem.    Sev- 
eral bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  along  that  line. 
I  have  introduced  a  domestic  allotment  bill  in  the  present 
session.    It  is  a  companion  Wll  of  one  introduced  by  my 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Senator  I*«, 
I  am  convinced  that  if  such  a  plan  were  enacted  it  would  akl 
to  restore  the  world  markets  for  America  which  our  country 
has  lost.    While  our  exports  of  cotton  and  other  commodities 
have  been  reduced  year  by  year  the  foreign  countries  have 
greatly  increased  their  production.    Only  recently  one  fana 
m  Texas  shipped  the  Italian  Qovemment  33,000  bushels  of 
certified  cotton  seed  to  be  planted  in  Ethiopia.    So  as  we 
cut  down  our  acreage  and  shackle  aaz  own  American  farm- 
ers, and  thus  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  foreign  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  the  war  tords  of  Europe  greatly  increase 
the  production  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  lands.    As  I  see  tt, 
such  a  policy  if  continued  wHl  bring  ultimate  disaster  to  the 
cotton  farmer  of  the  South. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Mass- 
nrcALil.  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  EicHnl,  both 
of  whom  have  made  a  comprehensive  and  Intelligent  study 
of  the  farm  problem,  have  each  introduced  the  same  bill 
on  which  they  have  agreed,  known  as  the  cost -of -production 
bill.  I  have  made  some  study  of  this  bill  and  feel  that  it  is 
progressive,  constructive,  and  reasonable.  If  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  the  Masslngale-Eicher  bill  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  committee  bill  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 
When  the  opportunity  presents  itself  to  substitute  the  domes- 
tic-allotment plan  in  the  place  of  the  pending  measure  I 
shall,  of  course,  make  every  possible  effort  to  do  so,  and  I 
might  add  that  the  gentleman  frcmi  Texas  [Mr.  PoaciI  will 
offer  such  a  motion  this  afternoon.  We  must  eventually 
find  the  answer  to  the  farm  problem  and  every  informed 
person  will  agree  that  the  program  of  scaroity  will  not  solve 
our  present  or  future  farm  troubles.     [Applause.] 

No  one  seems  to  want  the  pending  bill.  Most  everyone 
agrees  that  It  Is  not  the  solution  or  even  a  serious  effort 
toward  reaching  the  solution  of  the  grave  and  serious  farm 
problem.  If  the  Boileau  amendment  is  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  bill,  It  will  make  this  legislation  a  monstrosity  even 
more  absurd.  It  would  prohibit  fanners  from  planting  any 
of  their  land  withheld  froii  production  into  feed  crops  for 
cattle,  horses,  hogs,  or  poultry.  Farmers  through  necessity 
would,  of  course,  refuse  to  comply  with  such  a  provision  of 
law  and  they  would  thereby  make  themselves  liaWe  to 
prosecution  under  the  terms  of  this  act.  But,  of  course,  I 
assume  that  such  an  absurd  provision  will  not  remain  in  the 

bill. 

Let  me  remind  you  again  that  this  measure  is  no  guar- 
anty of  better  farm  prices  or  of  even  a  reduction  of  cotton 
production.  The  acreage  last  year  was  cut  from  44,000,000 
acres  to  32.000.000,  a  reduction  of  12,000.000  acres,  yet  we 
saw  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton. 
Under  these  circumsUnces,  is  it  consistent  to  say  there  Is 
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any  possibility  or  even  a  probability  of  a 

tion  in  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  product 

Mr.  CCX)LEY.    Mr.  Cbairman.  will  the 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOLETY.    Does  the  gentleman  tmders^nd 
less  the  cotton  farmers  actually  comply  with 
■ervation  program  and  reduce  acreage,  they 
the  soil-conservation  benefits  but  the   3-cen|t 
irtiich  we  have  provided? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.    I  understand 
stated  a  while  ago,  in  my  Judgment  the  soi 
provision  of  this  act  Is  probacy  the  most 
of  the  bill.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani)nous 
that  all  debate  on  the  committee  amendment 
ments  thereto  do  now  close. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Reserving  the  right  to  obje^ 
man,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
other  amendment  which  I  Intend  to  offer 
amendment  is  voted  on.    I  have  already 
the  cbairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultuije 

Mr.  JONES.    How  much  time  does  the 

Mr.  RANEIN.    I  do  not  want  over  5 
not  get  more  if  I  did.  but  I  should  like  to  have 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  modify 
atk  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto  clos< 

Mr.  GEARHART.    Reserving   the   right 
Chatrman.  if  we  accede  to  the  request  of 
tram  Texas.  I  shall  not  be  foreclosed  from 
amendment  and  having  the  usual  5  minutes? 

Mr.  JONES.  No:  this  request  covers  just 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto.  I 
dispose  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Reserving  the  right  to  object 
man,  as  I  stated.  I  have  another  amendme4t 
mlttee  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.  In  my  request  I  reserved  5 
gentleman  to  talk  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky  rose. 

Mr.  JONES.    Does  the  gentleman  want  U 
coomiittee  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.    I  want  to  taU 
proposition. 

Mr.  JONES.  My  request  covers  Just 
amemlment.  and  leaves  the  cotton  provision 
debate. 

The  CHAIRBiAN  (Mr.  McComcack)  .    Is  th^re 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mj 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  l5  on  the 
fved  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr 
eommittee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division 
Mr.  Rjoaax)  there  were— ayes  16.  noes  67. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
rejeeted. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
ment.  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


that,  and  as  I 

conservation 

coristructive  part 


gentleman  want? 
I  could 
5  minutes. 

request  and 

he  committee 

in  7  minutes. 

object,   Mr. 

he  gentleman 

ntroducing  an 


Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  Rankin  to  the 
ment:  In  line  8,  strike  out  "five  calendar  years 
-the  calendar  year  1937." 


farmers 


Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  this  will 
oppcfftunity  I  shall  have  to  try  to  take  care  of 
farmers  in  the  white  counties  where  the 
vqtIl 

If  you  are  going  to  put  this  biU  through  as 
take  the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  instead 
dtvosiflcation,  build  a  barbed  wire  fence 
and  allot  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  to  the  trig 
ttm  rich  counties,  for  Ood's  sake  let  us  not 
during  which  many  of  the  small 


arouiid 


count  es 


December  7 


reduc- 

next  year? 

yield? 


that  un- 
the  soil-con- 
lose  not  only 
subsidy  for 


consent 
all  amend- 


Mr.  Chair- 

I  have  an- 

the  pending 

this  to 


the  c(xnmittee 
should  like  to 

Mr.  Chair- 
to  the  com- 

liiinutes  for  the 
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he    committee 
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every  county 

cotton  planters  in 

^  iMtck  over  5 
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wiped  out  so  far  as  cotton  production  was  concerned.  Let  us 
take  the  year  1937.  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  the  b-^st  dis- 
tribution of  cotton  production  of  any  period  that  has  been 
suggested  here. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr,  JONES.  The  gentleman  understands  that  if  they  did 
not  make  a  bale  of  cotton,  if  they  planted  the  acreage,  they 
would  get  the  acreage  just  the  same.  There  is  no  produc- 
tion basis. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted  with 
the  gentlemen  from  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 
yesterday,  because  I  thought  they  were  right.  Taking  away 
from  them  the  right  to  make  a  living,  taking  away  from  their 
fanners  the  right  to  make  a  living,  is  certainly  not  going  to 
help  my  fanners  to  amount  to  anything,  but  it  will  pile  the 
production  of  cotton  into  these  large  counties  In  the  heavy 
States  that  have  monopolized  it  heretofore. 

So  I  believe  if  you  are  going  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  country,  this  amendment  ought  to  be 
adopted.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  counties  I  represent 
may  not  get  quite  as  much  under  this  amendment,  several 
of  them  might  get  more,  but  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  will  be 
much  more  just  and  equitable  to  base  this  allotment  on  the 
year  1937  than  it  would  to  go  back  over  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.    The  gentleman's  amendment  sim- 
ply means  that  we  will  base  the  acreage  allotment  on  the 
1937  crop? 
Mr.  RANKIN.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  That  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment so  far  as  West  Texas  is  concerned,  and  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Why,  of  course.  Who  is  the  pioneer?  I 
have  heard  more  talk  about  the  pioneer  and  seen  more 
done  against  him  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  than  almost 
any  other  class.  Who  is  the  pioneer?  The  man  who  takes 
his  ax  and  goes  out  and  hews  his  field  from  the  woods,  yet 
unless  you  adopt  this  amendjnent  that  man  who  has  cleared 
his  farm  in  the  last  5  years  is  deprived  of  the  right  of  plant- 
ing cotton  on  it,  you  might  say.  Certainly  he  is  not  put  on 
a  parity  with  the  man  who  has  been  planting  everything 
in  cotton  for  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  SOUTH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RANKIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  generally  last  year 
county  committees  were  more  liberal  with  the  small  farmer 
who  had  been  heretofore  discriminated  against  than  in  pre- 
vioua  years,  and  therefore  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  be  an  improvement? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Certainly;  and  not  only  that,  we  did  not 
have  the  Bankhead  bill  last  year.  We  did  not  have  the 
farmers  in  a  strait  jacket  last  year,  and  the  poor  man  could 
do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased  and  take  his  chances.  There- 
fore the  planting  of  cotton  or  the  production  of  cotton  was 
more  equitably  distributed  last  year  than  it  has  been  in  the 
last  B  years.  Not  only  that,  but  there  was  very  little  boll 
weevil  last  year,  and  therefore  the  production  was  rather 
uniform. 

If  you  want  to  Just  take  this  cotton,  if  you  want,  under 
the  guise  of  doing  justice  to  the  fanners,  to  punish  the  little 
man  who  has  had  the  courage  and  the  industry  to  go  out 
and  clear  his  land,  if  you  want  to  punish  the  people  in  these 
other  States  who  have  been  trying  to  learn  to  raise  cotton 
and  to  take  care  of  that  great  mass  of  people  who  are  going 
fromi  your  States  into  those  areas,  if  you  want  to  do  that, 
vote  against  this  amendment.  You  understand  you  would 
not  increase  the  crop  by  adopting  this  amendment.  You 
would  merely  provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
number  of  bales  produced. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's  amendment  would  do  just 
the  opposite,  it  seems  to  me,  to  what  he  states.  For  instance. 
I  happen  to  know  a  man  in  my  particular  area — and  I  may 
say  that  my  area  would  benefit  by  his  amendment — who  is  a 
big  farmer  and  has  been  growing  1.000  acres  of  cotton.  He 
has  moved  to  another  part  of  west  Texas  and  this  year 
planted  3,000  acres,  staying  out  of  the  program.  The  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  by  his  amendment,  would  give  this 
man  3.000  acres  or  the  same  percentage  of  that,  and  this 
would  violate  the  rights  of  the  little  man  and  turn  the  whole 
thing  over,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  to  the  big  man.  U.  you 
want  to  do  that,  then  do  it. 

Mr.   DOXEY.    Mr.   Chairman,  will   the   gentleman   yield 

to  me? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Did  we  not  work  this  out  in  committee  and 
find  that  5  years  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  httle  man, 
while  basing  it  on  1937  would  give  more  to  the  big  man? 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes;  and  the  big  man  could  have  his  pro- 
duction even  during  the  bad  years  by  using  fertiUzer,  and 
so  forth.  So  we  got  away  from  production  and  went  to  the 
tilled  acreage  basis,  and  the  little  man  who  planted  his 
acres  will  be  protected.  'Rie  adoption  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  would  destroy  the  little  man 
and  turn  the  whole  production  over  to  the  big  man  and  to 
the  States  that  want  to  go  into  production,  and  not  only 
wreck  the  program  but  wreck  Mississippi  in  its  cotton 
production. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired.    All  time  has  expired.    Ilie  question  is  on  the 
amendment   to  the   committee  amendment  offered   by   the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rawkin]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   question   now   recurs  upon   thei 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SUMMERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  word.    In  a  sense  we  have  traveled  in  a  circle, 
and  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  we  are  at  the  place  we  were  5  years 
ago.    We  did  not  protect  then.    We  said  everything  will  be 
all  right  around  the  comer.     We  smashed.     We  had  that 
experience,  and  we  now  are  not  dealing  with  a  theory.    Dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  Hoover  administration  the  price 
of   agricultural  products  went  down  to  where  the   buying 
power  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  was  paralyzed,  and  that 
paralysis  extended  up  through  the  whole  economic  struc- 
ture    I  made  a  speech  on  December  27,  1932,  almost  5  years 
ago.  on  the  subject,  the  Key  Position  Which  Agricultural 
Depression  Occupies  in  our  Present  Difficulty,  which  I  wUl 
ask  to  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks.     I 
suppose  none  of  us  fully  approve  this  biU.     I  have  always 
favored  the  general  principle  of  the  export  del)enture  plan. 
But  I  have  asked  this  recognition  principally  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  county  unit  plan  carried  in  this  biU  and 
which  is  now  under  heavy  criticism.    It  is  mighty  difficult— 
and  I  say  this  in  behalf  of  this  Agricultural  Committee— to 
write  a  bill  that  wiU  meet  the  situation  and  requirements  of 
each  community  and  district.    In  my  State,  for  instance,  we 
have  some  counties  which  have  much  land  that  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton.    U  this  county  unit  is 
not  carried  forward  in  the  bill— and  I  represent  a  city;  I 
do  not  represent  a  country  constituency— you  will  find  a  lot 
of  these  counties  that  will  actually  increase  their  acreage. 
They  will  put  cotton  in  the  good  spots  in  their  goat  ranges. 
This  feature  of  this  bill  is  a  big  improvement  over  the  law 
that  we  are  operating  under,  which  has  the  base  of  the  his- 
torical production  of  each  farm.  This  committee  has  brought 
in  a  bill  in  which  they  have  gone  aside  from  that,  and  they 
undertake  to  protect  the  man  who  has  heretofore  diversi- 
fied    I  know  of  two  farms  that  a  man  had.    One  farm  he 
lost   and  the  other  farm  he  kept,  and  the  farm  he  kept  was 
the 'farm  that  he  raised  stock  on.    He  could  scarcely  have 
any  cotton  at  all.    They  have  taken  care  of  that  In  this  bilL 


There  are  tremendous  difficulties  in  tetablishing  a  workable 
administrative  unit. 

The  best  they  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  determine  on 
the  county  unit.  The  county  urut  is  reasonably  small; 
the  people  in  it  know  each  other  pretty  well.  It  is  about 
as  big  as  you  can  turn  over  the  administration  of  to  a 
voluntary  committee.  It  is  going  to  work  injustices  now 
and  then.  It  will  work  some  injustice  as  between  the  hill 
man  and  the  delta  man,  no  doubt,  but  it  will  be  a  big  im- 
provement there,  I  hope,  but  I  do  not  believe  when  you 
come  to  write  a  bill  weighing  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages that  you  can  have  a  more  workable  plan  than  the 
county  as  the  unit  of  administration.  You  cannot  possibly 
write  a  workable  bUl  based  on  the  culUvatable  acreage  of 
en  entire  State. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  on 
that  point  but  I  want  to  make  this  statement  before  I 
resume  my  seat.  I  come  from  the  city,  and  I  am  talking 
to  my  city  friends  now.  We  cannot  afiord  to  play  politics 
with  this  situation.  We  people  of  the  cities  are  as  certain 
to  go  broke  if  the  farmers  go  broke  as  that  night  follows 
day.  It  is  just  as  much  a  job  of  the  man  in  the  city  as 
it  is  of  the  fellow  on  the  farm  to  try  to  work  out  a  bill 
that  is  satisfactory.  This  bill  has  been  amended  a  whole 
lot.  Perhaps  it  has  been  improved,  perhaps  it  has  not,  but 
I  ask  my  friends  from  the  cities,  and  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  GeakhartI— and  that  was  a  pretty  good  speech 
that  he  delivered  a  little  while  ago.  for  some  purposes — my 
friend  complains  that  each  acre  his  constituents  curtail 
means  a  reduction  of  500  pounds  of  lint  cotton,  while  for 
each  acre  curtailed  in  the  South  it  is  only  something  more 
than  130  pounds;  but  he  fails  to  state  that  for  each  acre  his 
people  plant  they  produce  the  pwunds  he  mentioned,  while 
for  each  acre  the  southern  person  puts  in  he  only  raises 
the  one-hundred-and-thirty-odd  pounds.  I  offer  for  the 
Record  the  speech  I  made  5  years  ago.  It  shows  that  we 
city  people,  as  compared  with  our  present  attitude,  have 
learned  a  valuable  lesson.  We  must  not  forget  it  now. 
or  we  will  pay  a  higher  price  than  we  did  in  the  early 
thirties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  time  goes  on,  whether  we  live  in  the  city 
or  in  the  country,  we  shall  come  to  appreciate  the  key  position 
which  agricultural  depression  occupies  in  our  present  diffi- 
culties.   I  would  say  that  the  first  question  that  presents 
itself  is  this:  Do  the  economic  difficulties  of  agriculture  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  our  general  difficulties?     One  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  not  been  able  to  agree  on  proaxiure  is  that 
every  time  a  proposition  is  put  on  the  table  and  the  business 
people  of  the  city  recognize  that  something  has  got  to  be 
given  up,  they  balk.     I  do  not  want  to  stir  up  any  row.     That 
Is  the  last  thing  we  need.    If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word,  not  in  criticism,  industry  during  this  crisis  has  been 
captained  largely  by  men  who  have  not  seen  one  inch  beyond 
the  end  of  their  noses.    Think  of  them  telling  the  people  that 
everything  would  be  all  right  just  around  the  comer  when  we 
were  going  head  on  full  steam  for  the  rocks.    How  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  anybody  in  any  business  In  any  city 
could  imagine  or  can  imagine  that  he  can  open  up  his  factory 
and  put  his  idle  people  to  work  unless  these  thirty -odd-million 
farmers  can  buy,  I  cannot  understand.    One  of  two  things 
has  to  happen,  no  use  deceiving  ourselves:  Either  labor  and 
commodities,  professional  services,  rents,  and  everything  else 
in  the  city  have  got  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  8-cent  oats 
and  5-cent  cotton  and  15-cent  corn,  or  we  have  to  lift  these 
prices  up  until  trade  contact  is  established  with  city  prices. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.    It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  is  required,  that  has  got  to  happen.    Credit  is  aU  right 
in  its  place,  but  the  thing,  the  big  thing,  that  Is  the  matter 
with  us  now  is  not  lack  of  credit  or  of  anything  else — it  is  a 
paralysis  of  the  economic  circulatory  system  of  this  coimtry. 
Things  are  not  moving.    How  much  city  production  can  be 
moved  with  15-cent  com?    If  we  agree  on  a  few  of  those 
fundamental  facts,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could  begin  to 
make  progress. 
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Theiie  criticisms  of  the  character  of  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  do  something  for  agriculture  would  ae  sound,  pro- 
vided we  were  living  in  a  state  of  natiire  ecor  omicaUy.    The 
statement  that  agricultural  prices  are  control  ed  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  as  a  dependable  agency  of  economic 
jusUce  is  a  perfectly  ridiculous  statement.    Th ;  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  penalties  as  well  as  rewards     The  farmers 
are  denied  the  rewards  of  the  law  of  supply  ar  d  demand  and 
are  paying  its  penalties.    I  cannot  cover  that  now.    One  of 
the  recent  editorials  referred  to  the  efforts  tc  do  something 
for  agriciilture  as  putting  a  sales  tax  on  brea  1.    It  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing  that  they  cannot  see  that  tl  le  tariff  puts  a 
sales  tax  on  the  products  of  the  factory  which  the  consumers 
have  to  pay.    That  is  what  it  Is  for.    That  is  all  right,  ac- 
cording to  these  city  critics.    They  will  not  tust  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  here.    Mr.  Lincoln  announced  a  great 
truth  when  he  said  that  this  country  could  n(  it  be  half  slave 
and  half  free,  and  by  the  same  token  it  cann  Dt  be  economi- 
cally half  slave  and  half  free,  half  protectet   and  half  free 
trade.    But  these  wheat  fanners  are  not  e^en  free  trade. 
Tliey  are  below  free  trade.    If  they  could  luy  where  they 
sell,  that  would  be  free  trade;  but  this  Oovsmment  forces 
them  to  bring  their  sales  money  from  the  woi  Id  markets  and 
buy  from  their  tariff-boosted  brethren. 

Gentlemen  of  the  cities,  we  have  reached  the  end;   we 
have  been  bleeding  agriculture  to  boost  these  enormous  ab- 
xxMmal   industrial   developments,  while   the   farmers  have 
been  bleeding   the   soil.     They   have   reacted   the   Pacific 
Ocean.    Both  have  been  bled  white.    You  \(ill  have  to  give 
back  to  these  fanners  arbitrarily  what  you    ake  from  them 
arMtrarily.    If  you  were  pumping  the  life>lood  out  of  a 
man  prostrate  on  the  street,  pumping  it  into  someone  else, 
as  we  are  doing  to  these  farmers,  pump  ng  it  into  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  tariff,  and  someone  c  une  along  and 
said.  "Leave  that  person  being  bled  to  the   aws  of  Nature; 
Nature  wlU  take  care  of  him,"  everybody  would  know  that 
he  was  a  fool.    If  somebody  looks  wise  and  i  roposes  such  an 
abstffd  thing  for  these  farmers  he  is  classei  as  a  profound 
economist.    Yet  we  know  that  these  produc(  rs  of  exportable 
surpluses  have  no  share  In  the  tariff  S3rs  em.     I  am  not 
speaking  In  prejudice  here.     I  come  fron    no  mean  city 
myself,  but  we  city  people  have  to  recogiize  that  if  we 
would  put  our  idle  men  to  work,  we  have  to  nve  these  farm- 
cn  a  chance  to  buy.    That  is  all  there  Is  to  it.    The  city 
people  who  manufacture  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  they 
are  living  off  the  bounty  which  this  Government  forces 
tbese  farmers  and  others  to  pay.    What  is  the  tariff  but  a 
bounty;  and  what  is  the  tariff  boost  in  the  sale  price  but  a 
Sftles  tax  which  people  have  to  pay?    I  am  lot  now  criticiz- 
ins  that  as  an  institution.    Is  It  not  straige?     Here  is  a 
people  who  all  of  their  Uves  have  been  getting  a  bounty 
from  the  Oovemment.  and  when  you  attempt  to  give  back 
to  these  farmers  that  which  is  taken  from  tl^m  by  act  of 
government,  to  pay  this  boimty  so  that  they  can  buy  the 
products  of  the  factory,  then  these  city  peo  3le  begin  to  talk 
•bout  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ccntrolling  prices. 
Suppose  the  thing  were  reversed.    Suppose  t  le  manufacturer 
were  forced  to  sell  in  the  cheapest  market,  is  these  farmers 
are,  and  then  would  have  to  come  back  bere  and  pay  a 
premium  to  farmers,  how  long  could  they  last?     Do  you 
ttitek  they  would  be  willing  to  trust  the  la  iv  of  supply  and 
demand?    How  long  could  anybody  last  coing  things  like 
that?    The  remarkable  thing  is  that  we    lave  not  broken 
long  before  now.    I  do  not  want  to  be  an  fdarmist.  but  we 
cannot  keep  up  this  discrimination,  this  cre<  it  panacea  busi- 
ness much  longer.    We  have  been  trying  t^   cure  the  situa- 
tioo  In  which  we  find  cursives  by  doing  t  ae  silliest  things 
t^^t  sensible  persons  coiild  do  to  correct  an  economic  situa- 
tUm  such  as  we  have,  namely,  by  loaning  more  money  to 
people  who  now  owe  more  than  they  can  pay.    Railroads 
need  freight.    We  need  circulation. 

The  Government  Is  running  $2,000,000,00 )  behind.  Prac- 
UcaUy  the  only  people  who  are  pajring  sny  dividends  in 
America  today  are  a  few  big  corporations,  who  are  paying 
tbe  dividends   out   of   acciunulated  surplus.    There   is   a 


paralysis  of  the  circulatory  system.  How  do  you  expect  that 
the  economic  blood  from  the  farmers  of  tins  country  can 
come  back  in  sufficient  quantities  to  give  We  and  vigor  to 
your  city  industries  when  you  are  putting  into  their  veins 
receipts  from  8-cent  oats.  5-ce:it  cotton,  and  other  things 
in  proportion?  How  can  you  expect  to  keep  your  factories 
operating  and  put  your  people  to  work  in  that  way?  This 
is  what  I  say.  gentlemen  of  the  cities,  people  who  would  open 
your  factories  and  put  people  to  work,  as  long  as  the  pro- 
tective tariff  system  is  maintained,  which  is  an  abnormal, 
arbitrary  booster  of  prices,  which  boost  agricultural  pro- 
ducers of  exportable  surpluses  must  pay,  you  must  give  back 
arbitrarily  to  these  farmers  that  something  which  is  taken 
away  arbitrarily,  so  that  they  can  buy.  We  cannot  do  that 
unless  you  men  go  back  to  your  city  people  and  tell  them 
that  agriculture  is  the  root  of  the  tree,  unless  you  go  back 
to  ycau-  people  and  say  to  them,  "If  you  want  to  maintain 
the  tariff  structure,  we  have  to  reverse  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  system  and  make  it  effective  on  these  wheat  farmers 
and  corn  farmers  of  the  West." 

When  the  historian  writes  the  story  of  this  crisis  I  am 
afraid  he  will  write  that  we  gave  to  this  crisis  the  lowest 
order  of  applied  intelligence  that  ever  a  people  gave  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  I  am  not  talking  about  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  either.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  for  the  last  3  years  we  have  heard  much  from  the 
New  Dealers  about  the  "wonderful  recovery"  due  to  the  New 
Deal,  policies;  yet  after  nearly  5  years  of  these  policies  we  are 
faced  with  a  major  depression  in  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce. 

( '  The  prices  of  farm  commodities,  gilt-edge  stocks  and  bonds 
have  been  for  the  last  2  or  3  months  or  more  dropping  rap- 
idly. Production  in  factories,  mines,  mills,  and  shops  has 
greatly  fallen  off.  Many  industrial  plants  have  closed.  Re- 
centJy  two  or  three  million  industrial  v/orkers  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment.  In  fact,  everything  has  gone 
down  except  taxes,  deficits,  debts,  unemployment,  and  cost 
of  living.  Our  Democratic  friends  say  we  are  having  a 
"reoession."  If  a  Republican  were  in  the  White  House,  they 
would  call  it  a  depression  or  a  panic. 

The  President  became  panicky  on  account  of  these  condi- 
tions and  called  Congress  to  meet  in  extraordinary  session 
on  November  15th  to  consider  farm  and  other  legislation. 
Congress  did  meet,  but  the  President  him.self  hurries  off  on  a 
fishing  expedition  in  southern  waters. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  as  well  as  mil- 
lions of  other  citizens,  are  worried  because  the  administra- 
tion has  not  advanced  anything  at  this  special  session  that 
will  reheve  or  postpone  this  threat  of  an  economic  depres- 
sion. We  are  now  in  the  fourth  week  of  the  special  session. 
No  bill  of  any  kind  has  been  passed,  except  two  small  bills, 
one  appropriating  money  to  pay  the  salaries  of  pages  and  the 
I  other  to  pay  mileage  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm.  A  majority  of  my  constituents 
are  farmers,  and  most  of  my  close  relatives  are  dirt  farmers. 
I  am.  therefore,  naturally  deeply  interested  in  anything  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  I  was 
very  hopeful  that  the  Administration  might,  after  having 
seen  the  ill  effects  of  its  farm  policies,  propose  to  this  special 
session  a  sane,  helpful,  constitutional,  and  permanent  policy 
for  the  aid  of  the  farmers,  and  especially  the  small  farmers  of 
the  Nation. 

Other  friends  of  the  farmers,  as  well  as  myself,  would  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  farm  bill  that  would  give 
the  American  farmers  the  American  market  and  protect  them 
against  the  farm  products  brought  into  this  country,  pro- 
duced by  cheap  peon  labor  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
India.  China,  Blgypt.  Japan,  and  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
We  give  industry  and  the  workers  of  industry  this  character 
of  protection  so  that  those  engaged  in  industry  might  secure 
a  fair  return  on  their  investments  and  be  able  to  pay  wages 


in  keeping  with  the  American  standard  of  living.  The  farm- 
ers and  workers  on  the  farm  should  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  engaged  in  industry. 

We  have  had  now  imder  consideration  in  the  House  for  2 

weeks  or  more  H.  R.  8505.    I  have  made  a  careful  study  of 

the  86  printed  pages  of  this  biU  and  of  the  64  printed  pages 

of  the  majority  and  minority  reports.    I  have  listened  to 

several-score  speeches.     Very  few  speakers  have  approved 

the  bin.    The  National  Grange,  with  its  million  members  of 

dirt  farmers,  the  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 

Federation,  and  many  other  great  farm  organizations  and 

spokesmen  for  many  large  farm  groups  have  condemned  this 

bill.    Many  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  farmers  in  the  House 

and  Senate,  who  come  from  great  farming  sections  of  our 

country  and  who  have  for  years  made  a  close  study  of  the 

practical  problems  of  the  farmers,  have  stated  that  the  bill 

before  us  is  unworkable,  unsound,  unconstitutional,  and  will 

prove  a  great  disappointment  to  the  farmers  of  this  coimtry. 

Many  of  the  outstanding  constitutional  lawyers  in  the  House 

and  Senate  have  stated  hi  most  positive  terms  that  the  bm 

is  unconstitutional.    Even  the  earnest  advocates  of  the  bill 

do  not  assert  that  it  is  constitutional.    Tliey  merely  express 

the  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  wUl  uphold  It. 

The  bill  Is  as  c<mfusing  and  complicated  as  a  Chinese 
puzzle.  Those  opposed  to  the  bin  insist  that  they  oppose  it 
because  it  will  not  give  the  American  farmers  the  American 
market,  and  neither  does  the  bill  give  any  assurance  to  the 
American  farmer  that  he  win  recdve  the  cost  of  production, 
and  neither  will  it  put  the  farms  and  farm  workers  on  a  parity 
with  industry  and  industrial  workers,  but  it  will  place  every 
farm  and  farmer  to  this  land  under  the  heels  of  a  few  bureau- 
crats here  in  Washington. 

Out  of  this  Jimible  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  there  are 
some  features  that  do  appear  definite^  and  certain:  <&) 
The  bill  before  us  is  unconstitutional  and  VUl  be  so  held  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  our  opinion,  if  that  Court  follows  the 
same  rule  laid  down  in  the  Butler  case  when  It  passed  on 
the  constitutionahty  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  the  nile  laid  down 
to  Carter  agatost  Carter  Coal  Co.,  to  1936;  (b)  there  wiU 
be  expended  of  the  taxpayers'  money  approximately  $565,- 
000.000  annually;  (c)  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  measure, 
if  adopted,  wiU  regiment  and  enslave  the  American  fanner. 
Every  farm  and  farmer  of  this  country  will  be  put  under  the 
domination  of  one  man,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  (d)  if 
this  bill  carries  out  the  purposes,  as  claimed  by  some  of  its 
proponents,  it  win  cut  down  consimiption,  it  will  create  un- 
employment and  add  to  the  reUef  roll;  (e)  it  will  encourage 
production  of  farm  products  to  foreign  countries  and  reduce 
our  world  markets  and.  at  the  same  time,  turn  over  much  of 
our  American  markets  to  foreign  farmers. 

Up  to  this  time  no  fanner  nor  any  group  of  farmers  to  my 
district  has  requested  me  to  support  thLs  bilL  I  have  received 
a  number  of  letters  to  opposition  to  it.  I  have  received  let- 
ters expresstog  opposition  from  the  National  Grange,  and 
other  farm  leaders.  I  was  somewhat  sxirprised  to  receive  a 
letter  on  November  27,  1937,  from  the  Honorable  J.  E.  Mc- 
Donald, Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  to  which  he  says  in  part: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  cotton  farmers  and  workers  generally 
throughout  the  South  are  threatened  with  the  greatest  unemploy- 
ment in  our  history;  that  the  proposed  compulsory  control  of 
cotton  production.  If  enacted  Into  law.  wUl  make  said  threat  a 
tragic  reality,  with  resulting  cost  in  relief  to  the  United  States 
Government  that  wlU  be  staggering. 

It  seems  to  me  if  any  group  of  farmers  will  benefit  under 
this  bill,  it  will  be  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South.  Cotton 
farmers  will  receive  approximately  $130,000,000  as  a  direct 
bonus  and  as  soU-conservation  benefits.  Texas  is  a  great 
Southern  State,  yet  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  that 
State  urges  us  to  defeat  the  bill  because  it  will  bring  about, 
to  his  opinion,  "the  greatest  imemployment  in  our  history  to 
the  South." 

A  very  able  Member  of  the  House  from  another  southern 
cotton  State  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  to 
substance— "that  if  we  pass  this  bill  to  its  present  form.  It 
wUl  bankrupt  the  South."    Members  from  California  and 


some  other  States  claim  that  it  would  result  to  great  injury 
to  the  cotton  growers  of  California  and  some  of  the  South- 
western States.  Now,  if  the  cotton  farmers  cannot  be  for 
this  bill.  I  cannot  see  how  any  farmers  could  be  for  it. 

Another  unusual  situation  confronts  us;  there  Is  as  much 
difference  between  the  farm  bill  to  the  House  and  Senate  as 
there  is  between  day  and  night,  yet  administration  leaders 
are  to  charge  of  both  bills.  If  these  two  bodies  pass  the 
respective  bills  before  them,  they  will  then  go  to  conference, 
made  up  of  a  small  group  of  men  from  the  House  and 
Senate.  They  will  rewrite  the  bill,  and  it  will  come  back 
to  the  House  and  Senate  m  form  of  a  conference  report.  No 
Member  is  wise  enough  to  predict  what  form  this  farm  legis- 
lation win  take,  if  it  is  enacted  toto  law. 

The  administration  has  had  more  than  4»^  years  in  which 
to  work  out  a  permanent  farm  program,  and  3^t  it  finds 
itself  to  all  this  confusion  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Is  the 
administration  trying  to  play  politics  with  the  American 
farmer?  Does  it  desire  to  have  a  bill  that  will  be  overturned 
by  the  courts  and  then  blame  the  failure  for  the  lack  of 
farm  relief  on  the  courts?  Is  it  their  purpose  to  try  to  con- 
tinue to  their  efforts  to  control  the  votes  of  the  fanners  by 
regimentation  and  the  hand-out  of  doles?  If  this  is  not 
the  administration's  purpose,  why  do  they  turn  down  the 
program  submitted  by  the  great  farm  organlxaUons,  the 
spokesmen  of  the  farmers  and  the  real  friends  of  the  farmers 
and  insist  upon  driving  through  a  measure  that  has  their 
active  opposition?  These  leaders  of  the  farmers  have  de- 
voted their  lives  in  the  study  of  the  farm  problems.  Their 
opinions  should  carry  great  weight  with  the  administration, 
as  well  as  the  Members  of  the  House  smd  Senate. 

STOP  DUKFINO  rORCGIf  T/kMM  PBODUCTS 

Under  the  A.  A.  A.  and  our  so-called  Conservation  Act  we 
did  create  a  scarcity  to  this  country.  We  had  millions  of 
people  that  were  hungry  and  cold.  This  administration 
forced  through  what  is  known  as  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act, 
giving  to  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  the  jxjwer 
to  enter  toto  trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries.  The 
Honorable  Cordell  HuU,  who  is  Secretary  of  State,  has  been 
to  charge  of  the  negotiations  to  making  these  agreements. 
Secretary  Hull  is  what  I  would  call  an  old-time  free-trade 
Democrat.  Our  Nation  has  entered  into  these  agreements 
with  16  other  nations,  and  there  are  now  pendtog  agree- 
ments with  Great  Britain  and  some  other  countries.  These 
reciprocal -trade  agreements  reduce  or  cut  out  tariff  protec- 
tion. 

Secretary  Hull  defends  these  treaties  on  the  ground  that 
they  will  promote  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  have  such  a 
treaty  with  Japan,  but  it  has  not  made  her  peaceful  or 
peaceable.  She  has  ruthlessly  run  over  China  and  disre- 
garded the  rights  of  this  Nation  and  its  citizens  to  China. 

Let  us  examine  to  see  what  effect  these  cut-outs  and  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements  have  had  on  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
on  November  1,  1937,  made  his  report  to  the  President  on 
matters  affecting  agriculture.  On  page  15  of  his  report  la 
found  this  remarkable  language: 

In  the  Oscal  year  1937  our  total  agrlciiltural  experts  had  a  value 
of  $732,839,000,  or  4  percent  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1936  Becauoe 
prices  were  higher,  the  reduction  In  volume  amounted  to  8  per- 
cent, and  the  total  volume  waa  the  smallest  In  60  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  Imports  of  agricultural  products  amo\xnted  In  value 
to  $1,638,324,000.  or  36  percent  more  than  the  fiscal  year  1936. 

Is  not  this  a  remarkable  statement?  Our  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  the  smallest  in  60 
years  when  we  arc  the  greatest  agricultural  country  of  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  our  imports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts tocreased  35  percent  over  the  fiscal  year  of  1936.  In 
other  words,  for  every  doUar  of  farm  products  that  Amer- 
ican farmers  sold  and  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  the  farm- 
ers of  foreign  countries  sold  and  shipped  to  the  United  States 
more  than  $2 — more  than  two  for  one. 

The  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  by  pulling  down  our  pro- 
tective tariff  walls,  give  preference  to  the  cheap  labor  (rf 
foreign  factories,  as  they  do  to  foreign  farmers.  We  have 
become  an  importing  instead  of  an  exporting  nation.    I  can 
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appreciate  the  statements  of  our  Democratic 


solleague  from 


Florida  when  he  points  out  the  great  injurs  that  the  re- 
ctprocal-trade  agreements  have  inflicted  uponj  the  friilt  and 
vegetable  growers  of  Florida. 

We  list  below  a  few  of  the  multitude  of  agricultural  prod 
acts  that  have  been  brought  Into  this  counlry  during  the 
past  year  in  competition  with  American  fanrers.    Our  col 
league  the  Honorable  Rot  Woodrutt,  an  earn*  st  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  the  farmers,  used  some  of  the  same  statistics 
I  consider  them  so  important  that  I,  too,  aip  referring  to 
them: 

Head  of  lire  cattle 

Founds  of  meats,   which  Included  63.000.000  povi^da 

of  pork  and  85.000.000  pounds  oX  beef 

Pounds  of  butter 

Pounds  of  cheese 

Pounds  of  dried  and  frosen  eggs 

Pounds  of  wool 

Bushels  of  barley 

Bushels  of  com 

Bushels  of  wheat 

Pounds  of  rice  and  rice  products 

Pounds  of  barley  malt 

Pounds  of  coconut  oil  (practically  all  used  for  butter 

substitutes) -- 

Ptmnds  of  palm  oil  (used  in  the  manufact\ire  of  act  p) 
Pounds  of  palm  nuts  and  palm- nut  kernels  {uae^  In 

In  the  manufacture  of  soap) 

Pounds  of  cottonseed  oU   (substitute  for  butter 

lard) 

Pounds  of  tung  oil  (used  in  paints) 

Pounds  ot  soybeans  and  soybMui  oil 

Pounds  of  forage-crop  seeds 

Pounds  of  peanut  oli 

Pounds  d  ▼egetablea.  common  garden  variety. _. 

The  bill  before  us  Includes  only  five  crop^ — com,  cotton, 
rice,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  During  the  fiscal :  ear  of  1937  we 
brought  in  78,0W.0OO  bushels  of  com.  Con  dropped  from 
$1.35  per  bushel  last  spring  to  35  cents  at  tlje  present  time. 
yet  foreign  com  continues  to  roll  into  the 
Wheat  prices  have  declined  50  percent,  yet 


4a,000.000  bushels  of  foreign  wheat  and  it  si  ill  continues  to 


come  in.    This  bill  Is  designed  to  aid  rice, 


fiscal  year  there  was  brought  into  this  comtry  58.467,000 


pounds  of  rice  and  rice  products.   Cotton  and 
have  dropped  from  around  20  cents  a  pound 


December  7 


and 


428.000 

150.000,000 
15.000,000 
68.  000.  000 
10.500,000 

181.000.000 
17.000,  OOO 
78.000,000 
48.  000.  000 
58.467,000 

434,  000, 000 

319.000.000 
360,  000.  000 

64.000.000 

201.000.000 
147,  000.  000 
119.000.000 
48. 000.  000 
45.000.000 
561,000,000 


United  States, 
we  brought  in 


yet  in  the  last 


cotton  products 
o  about  5  cents 


^ 


a  pound  In  many  States  and  this  bill  is  trying  to  do  some 
thing  for  cotton,  jret  there  was  brought  into  this  country  in 
the  fiscal  year  1937  some  201,000,000  pounces  of  cottonseed 
oil  (substitute  for  butter  and  lard) 

It  was  claimed  that  if  we  repealed  the  elgliteenth  amend- 
ment we  would  use  American  fruits  and  Am  srlcsm  grains  to 
make  beer  and  liquors.  It  will  be  observed  irom  this  report 
that  434.100.000  poimds  of  barley  malt  and  1' 
of  barley  were  brought  in  to  make  beer,  and  in  addition  to 
that  we  brought  In  over  260,000,000  gallonj  of  black-strap 
molasses  out  of  which  to  make  gin  and  other  liquors. 

We  brought  in  551.000.000  pounds  of  veg;tables  in  com- 
petition with  Florida  and  other  vegetable-producing  sections 
of  this  country.  We  had  a  big  com  and  hay  crop  in  this 
country.  3ret  we  brought  in  428,000  head  of  live  cattle  and 
150,000,000  pounds  of  meats.  These  cattle  md  hogs  should 
have  been  grown  on  American  farms  and  ctnsumed  Ameri- 
can com.  oats,  and  other  products. 

Yes;  there  should  be  a  "cut  out" — cut  out  ;he  hogs,  cattle, 
pork.  lard,  wool,  com.  wheat,  meat,  fruits,  -egetables,  eggs, 
barley,  rice,  cottonseed  oil,  soyl)eans,  pota  oes,  and  other 
products  that  are  being  produced  on  foregn  farms  with 
cheap  peon  labor  and  shipped  into  this  count  ry.  Let  us  give 
this  American  market  to  the  American  faniers  and  farms. 
If  the  American  people  are  to  be  taxed  to  cr  ?ate  good  prices 
for  farm  products,  give  the  American  farriers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  produce  these  commodi  ies  and  receive 
the  benefits.  This  policy  would  meet  the  a  )proval  of  farm 
leaders,  I  am  sure.  If  this  administration  would  cut  out 
these  reciprocal-trade  agreements  and  restore  protection  to 
the  American  farmers,  then  something  subs  antial  and  per- 
manent would  be  done  for  them. 

It  would  require  more  than  the  40,000,00<  acres  that  the 
administration  proposes  to  take  out  of  producUcn  to  pro- 


duce the  $1,538,324,000  of  products  of  foreipn  farms  that 
were  shipped  into  this  country  during  the  fiscal  year  1937. 
These  foreign  imports  are  on  the  increase. 

The  American  people  consume  perhaps  94  percent  of  all 
we  produce,  and  only  about  6  percent  at  most  goes  to  foreign 
countries.  Let  us  not  exchange  this  94  percent  or  more  of 
American  markets  for  the  imaginary  benefits  of  a  6  percent 
or  leas  foreign  market. 

I  wonder  how  long  it   would  take   Kentucky   to   become 
prosperous  if  she  cut  out  her  own  farm  products  and  then 
sent  over  to  Indiana,  Ohio,   and  lUmois.   and   bought  the 
supplies  necessary  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  Kentucky 
people;  or.  to  bring  it  do\^Ti  a  little  closer  home,  how  long 
would  it  take  a  farmer  to  get  rich  if  he  cut  out  and  destroyed 
the  products  of  his  own  farm  and  put  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily out  of  work,  and  then  bought  liis  flour,  meat,  meal,  and 
other  products  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family  from 
his  neighbor  farmers?     That  is  the  identical  thing  this  ad- 
ministration is  doing.    We  have  made  these  reciprocal-trade 
agreeiments  with  Japan  and   15   other  nations,   and  Japan 
and  these  other  foreign  countries  are  filling  this  country  up 
with  the  products  of  their  farms,  factories,  shops,  mills,  and 
mines.    This  administration  is  about  to  make  a  reciprocal- 
trade   agreement   with  Great  Britain   and  other  countries, 
and  among  other  things  agrees  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  coal 
so  that  Great  Britain  can  ship  coal  as  well  as  other  products 
of  her  shops,  mills,  and  factories  into  the  United  States  in 
competition   with  American  capitaJ,   American   mines,   and 
other  industries,  and  American  workers. 

We  are  also  about  to  complete  a  treaty  with  Czecho- 
slovakia. She  is  a  great  shoemaking  nation.  She  has 
shipped  into  this  country  millions  of  pairs  of  shoes.  When 
we  lower  the  tariff  with  this  reciprocal-trade  agreement,  she 
WlU-  ship  into  this  Ifbuntry  many  more  million  pairs  of  shoes. 

ABtTNpAKCS.    VWOSPO&^T,   AND    HAPPINXSS    VTBSl'S    SCARCrTT    AND    MISERT 

The  scarcity  program  of  the  administration,  assumes  that 
there  is  and  will  be  a  large  surplus  of  products  providing 
food  and  clothing  for  the  people  of  this  country,  and  there- 
fore, they  propose  in  this  measure  to  take  40.000.000  acres 
out  of  production.  The  fact  is.  it  would  require  more  than 
40.000.000  acres  to  produce  the  $1,538,324,000  of  farm  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  farmers  that  were  shipped  into  this  country 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1937,  according  to  report  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  These  farm  imports  are  on  the  in- 
crease. The  American  people  consume  approximately  94 
percent  of  all  we  produce,  and  only  about  6  percent  of  it  goes 
to  foreign  countries.  Let  us  not  exchange  this  94  percent  of 
the  American  market  for  the  imaginary  benefits  of  less  than 
6  percent  of  foreign  market. 

I  wonder  how  long  it  would  take  Kentucky  to  become  pros- 
perous if  she  cut  out  and  destroyed  her  own  farm  commodi- 
ties and  placed  her  farm  workers  on  relief,  and  then  sent 
to  Indiana.  Ohio,  and  Illinois  and  bought  the  supplies  neces- 
sary to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  her  citizens,  or  brinsring  it 
down  a  little  closer  home,  how  long  would  it  take  a  farmer 
to  g)et  rich  if  he  cut  out  and  destroyed  the  products  of  his 
own  farm  and  put  himself  and  family  out  of  work  and  then 
bought  his  flour,  meat,  and  other  products  to  support  his 
family  from  his  neighbor  farmer?  That  is  the  identical 
policy  this  administration  is  pursuing. 

Under  the  present  administration  policies  we  are  not  only 
cutting  down  our  home  markets  for  American  farmers,  but 
we  have  been  destroying  our  world  markets.  Our  Nation 
is  the  greatest  food  producing  and  the  greatest  mdustrial 
Nation  of  the  world.  Before  we  adopted  the  cut-out  and 
reciprocal-trade  agreements,  the  United  States  exp<irted  at 
least  8,500,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  in  like  proportion  was 
exporting  cattle,  com.  hogs,  wheat,  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts, but  since  the  cut-out  and  trade  agreements  were  put 
into  effect  our  export  trade  has  greatly  declined.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1937  we  only  exported  about  4.400,000  bales  of 
cotton.  We  reduced  our  export  of  cotton  almost  50  percent 
and,  according  to  Secretary  Wallace,  the  volume  of  our  ex- 
port of  farm  products  decreased  8  percent  over  1936  and  in 
the  fiscal  year  1937  our  foreign  expions  were  the  least  we 
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have  had  to  60  years.  On  the  other  hand,  our  imports  for 
the  fiscal  year  1937  increased  more  than  35  percent  over 
1936,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  man,  we  have 
been  turned  into  an  impwt  instead  of  an  export  nation  of 
farm  products,  and  this  is  also  true  as  to  industrial  products. 
Under  these  policies  as  the  American  farmers  were  forced 
to  cut  down  their  acreage  the  foreign  fanoaers  increased 
theirs.  During  the  last  4  years  foreign  production  in  cottcwa 
has  increased  from  10,000,000  bales  to  20,000,000  bales.  It 
can  be  seen  as  we  cut  out  and  cut  down  our  acreage  foreign 
farmers  Incresise  theirs.  They  are  taking  advantage  of  our 
unwise  policies,  so  that  they  may  sell  food  and  clothing 
products  to  the  American  people.  To  the  extent  that  for- 
eign farmer  and  foreign  workers  provide  us  with  the 
products  of  agriculture  to  that  extent  do  we  take  away  the 
income  and  work  of  American  farmers  and  American  labor- 
ers and  it  is  because  of  this  policy  that  we  have  had  millions 
on  relief  in  the  finest  agricultural  sections  of  the  country. 

We  must  finally  adopt  a  policy  that  will  put  the  American 
farmers  to  work.  If  we  take  away  their  employment  we 
force  them  on  relief  or  to  seek  employment  in  the  mines, 
mills,  shops,  factories,  and  on  the  railroads  in  competition 
with  Industrial  workers,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  reduce 
their  purchasing  power. 

It  requires  several  million  workers  and  their  families  to 
cultivate  and  care  for  40,000,000  acres  of  productive  land- 
Are  we  willing  to  take  their  jobs  away  from  them  and  force 
them  on  relief  or  force  them  to  compete  with  workers  of 
industry  and  add  to  the  mlUi<ms  of  imemployed  in  this  coun- 
try as  weU  as  add  to- the  biorden  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 

Nation?  ^  .     w^  * 

The  President  has  reiterated  time  and  again  that  about 
one-third  of  our  population  is  underfed,  poorly  nourished, 
and  poorly  housed.  Can  anyone  imagine  these  conditipf^ 
being  Improved  by  scarcity?  Scarcity  means  more  scarcity, 
and  it  spells  hunger,  starvation,  misery,  unemployment,  and 
doles.  Consumption  creates  more  consumption  and  means 
prosperity,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  people.  There  can  be 
no  peace,  happiness,  and  proserity  with  scarcity  and  regi- 
mentation. Other  nations  have  tried  these  same  policies  but 
no  nation  has  ever  yet  succeeded.  Let  the  American 
farmers  work,  give  them  the  American  market,  and  if  there 
is  a  surplus,  and  it  is  necessary  to  aid  them  in  caring  for 
this  surplus.  I  am  willing  for  us  to  help  take  care  of  that 
situation.  It  would  cost  the  taxpayers  must  less  than  the 
policy  of  scarcity  and  regimentation  that  we  are  now  fol- 
lowing. If  we  continue  the  present  policy  and  continue  to 
encourage  foreign  farmers  to  increase  their  production  and 
permit  them  to  ship  their  products  produced  by  cheap  peon 
labor  into  this  country,  the  conditions  of  the  farmers  and 
farm  workers  will  grow  worse  year  by  year. 

If  it  is  a  sound  policy  to  tax  the  miners,  railroad  workers, 
and  other  industrial  workers  to  pay  people  not  to  work,  not 
to  produce,  then  it  would  be  equally  sound  to  tax  the 
American  people  to  pay  railroads,  coal  mines,  factories,  and 
mills  and  industrial  woriters  not  to  work  and  not  to  produce. 
The  average  farmer  and  his  family  are  not  looking  for  a 
dole.  They  do  not  want  charity.  They  merely  want  an 
opportunity  to  produce  for  themselves  and  to  receive  a  fair 
compensation  on  their  investment  and  for  their  labor.  They 
know  that  we  cannot  destroy  ourselves  into  prosperity.  They 
merely  want  a  f adr  and  equal  chance  with  other  Americans 
and  to  be  protected  in  their  markets  as  industry  and  labor 
are  protected. 

This  administration  should  direct  its  policies  toward  a 
wider  and  greater  distribution  of  products  of  the  farm  that 
provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  people.  The  big 
problem  in  America  today  Is  not  overproduction;  it  is  under- 
consumption. We  must  think  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
and  the  thousands  in  each  of  our  congressional  districts 
who  are  unemployed,  hungry,  and  in  dire  need  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  .... 

A  great  commission  established  the  fact  that  the  A.  A.  A. 
took  about  a  million  farmers,  farm  tenants,  and  sharecrop- 


pers off  the  farms  on  account  of  the  cotton  cnt-out.  They 
and  their  families  represented  about  6,000,000  people.  Most 
of  these  people  were  forced  onto  relief  and  some  were  driven 
to  the  shops,  mills,  factories,  and  mines  to  compete  with 
Industrial  workers. 

Under  the  policy  that  others  and  myself  have  been  and 
are  now  advocating,  unemployment  will  be  reduced,  neces- 
sary food,  clothing,  and  shelter  will  be  provided  for  these 
40,000,000  or  more  underprivileged  American  men.  women, 
and  children.  Instead  of  creating  by  this  policy  of  scarcity, 
additional  millions  of  idle  farmers,  farm  workers,  and  their 
families,  we  will  increase  purchasing  power  that  will  greatly 
add  to  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  Industry,  and 
thereby  increase  employment. 

With  the  proper  cooperation  among  themselves  and  the 
Federal  Government,  the  farmers  can  and  will,  by  their 
courage,  intelligence,  and  industry  In  the  future  as  In  the 
pa^t,  work  out  their  destiny. 

KIW  WttlCTB  ASHIT  POLICXB  HAVX  FAIUB 

The  administration  insisted  that  it  had  found  the  eohi- 
tion  for  the  farmer  In  its  A.  A.  A.  policy  of  p'gimentation  and 
scarcity.    The  A.  A.  A.  failed.    We  were  \nrge<l  in  1935  and  1936 
to  pass  the  farm-conservation  bill  and  titi  so-called  sugar 
bill,  authorizing  the  administration  to  ein>end  $500,000,000 
to  take  care  of  agriculture.    The  administration  was  given 
dictatorial  power  over  the  fanners  and  farms  of  this  coun- 
try.   These  measures  were  put  Into  operation,  yet  we  see  a 
steady  and  heavy  decline  In  the  prices  of  farm  commodities. 
Now  the  administration  by  its  acts  admits  that  Its  farm 
poUcics  have  failed  and  offers  this  bin  before  us  to  relieve 
agriculture.    We  might  point  out,  however,  that  the  farm 
bill  in  the  House  differs  very  widely  from  the  farm  bill  In 
the  Senate,  yet  administration  leaders  tn  the  House  and 
administration  leaders  in  the  Senate  are  In  charge  of  these 
bills.    Evidently  the   axlministration   cannot   agree   among 
themselves.    Now  come  the  great  farm  organizations  de- 
nouncing both  bills,  and  many  of  the  outstanding  farm 
leaders  in  the  House  and  Senate  are  vigorously  fighting 
both  biUs.  and  even  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  asserts  that 
the  bills  are  inadequate  and  will  be  a  disappointment  to  the 
American  farmers;  yet  we  are  urged  in  a  confused  situa- 
tion like  that  to  vote  away  the  liberties  of  the  American 
farmers  and  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $565,000,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  and  I  am  wondering,  outside  of  cotton 
growers,  what  group  (rf  farmers  this  measure  will  benefit. 

The  cut-out  as  applied  to  cotton  only  applies  to  acres,  not 
to  balM  or  pounds.  Under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  in 
1937  there  was  a  cut-out  of  acres  and  a  k)t  of  money  turned 
over  to  cotton  producers,  yet  with  the  generous  use  of  fer- 
tilizer and  plenty  of  rain  and  sunshine,  we  have  the  biggest 
cotton  crop  in  history;  18.500.000  bales.  The  carry-over 
amounts  to  6,000.000  bales,  making  a  total  of  24.500.000  bales 
on  hand.  About  6.000,000  bales  will  be  used  In  this  country 
during  the  next  year,  and  approximately  4,400,000  will  be 
sold  in  foreign  markets.  Before  we  entered  upon  the  cut- 
out spree  and  had  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements,  we  had 
a  foreign  market  of  about  8,500,000  bales  annually. 

Under  this  bill  the  acreage  will  produce  12,000,000  bales, 
so  that  our  supply  at  the  end  of  the  1938  crop  year  will  be 
26,000,000  bales.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  we  must  set 
about  to  restore  our  world  market  for  cotton  and  increase 
home  consumption.  This  bill  will  surely  prove  to  be  a  "gold 
brick"  to  cotton  farmers. 

Now,  as  to  tobacco;  those  producing  3,200  pounds  or  lest 
will  not  come  under  the  operation  of  this  bill  as  to  the  cut- 
out. This  bin  is  operative  as  to  com  only  in  10  States,  and 
cannot  apply  until  and  unless  there  is  a  com  crop  of  more 
than  2,900,000,000  bushels.  We  have  the  largest  com  crop 
this  year  that  we  have  had  in  many  years  and  it  falls  500,- 
000,000  or  more  bushels  short  of  2,900.000,000  bushels.  Now, 
how  is  this  measure  going  to  help  the  price  of  com  unless  the 
Government  loans  the  corn  producers  more  per  bushel  for 
their  com  than  the  com  will  sell  for.  as  it  is  doing  on  cotton 
today?    This  measiu-e  does  not  reach  the  com  growers  out 
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of  the  so-called  commercial  com  area  of  10  E  bates.  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  corn  grown  in  Kentucky  and  these  other  37 
States  in  the  Union. 

This  bill  can  go  into  effect  as  to  wheat  only 
1,100,000,000  bushels.  The  truth  is  our  domdstic  consump- 
tion and  exports  are  less  than  700.000,000  buihels  annually. 
Now,  when  can  wheat  possibly  some  within  itf  provisions? 

Rice,  one  of  the  smallest  agricultural  crops 
comes  Within  the  provisions  of  this  bill.    YoU 
however,  that  there  is  no  provision  to  help  the 
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of  the  Nation, 
will  observe, 
dairy  industry 


that  produces  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  other   iairy  products 
The  dairy  industry  of  this  country  amounts  to  $1,760,000,000. 
while  com  is  second  with  $1,518,411,000.    Cotton  lint  and 
seed  combined  amount  to  $947,797,000  and  v  heat  to  $625, 
338.000.    Potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  vegeta  )les  amount  to 
more  than  our  tobacco  and  rice,  and  our  poultry  products 
amount  to  more  than  wheat.    Tobacco  amqunts  to  $269, 
061,000  and  rice  to  $40,730,000. 

The  dairy  people  strongly  object  to  this  bill  because  it  pro- 
poses to  take  40.000,000  acres  of  com,  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
and  tobacco  out  of  cultivation  and  put  these  lands  into 
grasses,  legumes,  and  other  soil-building  crops.  They  say 
this  40,000.000  acres  will  produce  a  surplus  of  hay,  grass, 
legumes,  and  that  will  mean  more  milk  co^s,  more  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese.  The  livestock  growers  olject  to  the  bill 
for  the  same  reason.  The  friends  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
Congress  got  through  an  amendment  providing  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  cannot  make  any  of  th<se  benefit  pay- 
ments for  these  40.000,000  acres  that  will  be  sown  in  grasses 
and  legumes  if  the  farmers  use  any  part  cf  this  grass  or 
legumes  to  feed  cattle  and  jjroduce  any  milk.  I  utter,  or  cheese 
and  sell  any  part  of  it. 

How  many  G-men  and  snoopers  woiild  it  re  luire  to  enforce 
this  provision  of  this  bill?  The  sheep  and  wool  people  have 
been  forgotten,  and  so  have  the  hog.  cattle,  md  other  stock 
raisers,  and  the  producers  of  poultry  and  vegetables  have 
likewise  been  lost  in  the  shufBe,  although  thsse  branches  of 
Industry  amount  to  many  times  what  rice  an  ounts  to.  Lou- 
isiana. Texas,  and  one  or  two  other  States,  lowever,  had  to 
be  placated  by  putting  rice  in  as  one  of  the  five  farm  prod- 
ucts to  receive  sipecial  consideration. 

The  whole  farm  program  of  the  New  Deal  pas  been  one  of 
partiality  and  favoritism,  and  this  is  made  possible  because 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  unlimited  and  dictatorial 
powers.  I  am  interested  in  a  bill  that  wiL  give  parity  of 
price  and  cost  of  production  to  all  of  our  farmers  and  to  their 
products.  I  want  to  see  the  dairy  producers,  the  stock 
raisers,  the  wool  growers,  the  poultry  peopl?,  and  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  secure  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  in 
sharing  In  any  farm  program  benefits  witli  the  producers 
of  rice,  cotton,  wheat,  and  com.  They  mus;  pay  taxes  and 
help  support  this  program,  and  they  should  have  their  just 
part  of  the  benefits.  Any  other  policy  is  not  the  true  Ameri- 
can poUcy  of  equal  opportunities  for  all  and  !  pecial  privileges 
to  ntme.  That  used  to  be  the  slogan  of  the  D  smocratic  Party, 
but  the  New  Deal  has  long  ago  buried  that  s  ogan.  Favorit- 
ism and  partiality  is  now  thehr  slogan. 

BIO   COKPORATIOX    LAHD   OWMZXS    CXT   TW:    CKAVT 

There  have  been  taken  from  the  American  people  ap- 
proximately $2,00&.000,00e  by  way  of  processing  taxes  and 
other  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  aitUng  the  fa  mers  under  the 
so-called  A.  A.  A..  Conservation,  and  Sugar  Control  Acts. 

We  frequently  see  the  President  photogra  phed  with  some 
farmer  in  overalls  giving  the  impresedoQ  thaf  the  New  Deal's 
paramount  interest  Is  in  the  little  farmer, 
doses,   however,   that  the  average  small 
country  got  some  crumbs,  a  handshake, 
Iffomise  while  the  big  land  corporations  go^  the  money  in 
teiKled  to  relieve  the  farmer. 

Senator  Lxx.  Democrat  of  Oklahoma,  placfes  some  very  In 
teresting  information  in  the  Congrkssiowa  :. 
date  of  December  2.  1937.    When  the  A.  A 
in  1933  the  sums  allotted  to  the  various  corporations  and 
farmers  as  benefits  were  kept  secret.    Secrqtary  of  Agricul 
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ture,  who  made  these  allotments,  refused  to  disclose  the 
names  of  persons  receiving  benefits  under  the  Farm  Act 
or  the  amounts.  Finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  agitation. 
Congress  passed  an  Act  compelling  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  submit  the  names  of  those  who  had  received 
benefits  of  $10,000  or  more.  On  April  4.  1936.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  submitted  the  names  of  rice  producers 
receiving  these  farm  benefits  and  from  this  report  we  find 
that  there  were  nme  rice  producers  in  LouLsiana  that  received 
the  following  sums:  $59,285.01;  $54,453.81:  $41,593.04; 
$31,511.27;  $31,202.48:  $27,820.22;  $24,489.60;  $28,261.20. 
One  rice  producer  in  Arkansas  received  $50,983.77.  Seven 
rice  producers  in  Texas  received  sums  ranging  from  $26,- 
896.94  to  $45,870.62.  In  the  State  of  California  four  rice 
producers  received  sums  ranging  from  $31,138.50  to  $63,768.75. 
It  can  be  seen  from  this  report  that  the  small  number  of 
rice  producers  in  four  States  received  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately $40,000  of  the.se  farm  benefits.  Practically  all  of 
them  were  big  corporations.  One  concern  in  Florida  re- 
ceived $41,454  for  not  raising  tobacco.  We  have  pointed  out 
the  big  sums  received  by  the  big  nee  corporations  in  Louisi- 
ana for  not  producing  rice. 

Louisiana  also  fared  well  for  not  producing  sugar. 
Seventy-four  corporations  and  other  big  concerns  in  Louisi- 
ana received  $3,466,094.26.  Each  one  of  these  74  big  concerns 
received  on  an  average  nearly  $50,000  each  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  not  to  produce  sugar.  These  amounts  range  from 
a  little  above  $10,000  to  $256,010.56.  Other  concerns  re- 
ceived $170,676.16,  $181,523.11.  $197,333  49.  This  does  not  in- 
clude those  who  received  benefits  of  $10,000  and  less. 

In  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  28  concem.s.  mastly  big  corpo- 
rations  or   big   plantation    owners,    received    $931,161.16   in 
farm  benefits  not  to  produce  sugar.     This  is  an  average  <rf 
approximately  $33^50  for  each  one  of  these  big  concerns. 
One  other  big  corporation  producing  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico 
was  paid  $961,064  not  to  produce  sugar.     A  bi?  cotton  con- 
cern in  Arkansas  was  paid  $140,000.  ano»,ner  was  paid  $115,- 
700.  and  yet  another  was  paid  $80,000.  not  to  produc:^  cotton. 
I   A  big  company  in  Mississippi  was  paid  $91,200.  another  com- 
pany was  paid  $123,747,  not  to  produce  cotton;  and  one  of 
I   the  amazing   features   about  thi.s   report   i.=;   that  the  State 
,   Penitentiary  of  Mississippi  was   paid   $43  200,   and  a  penal 
institution  of  Arkansas  was  paid  $25,000.  out  of  these  benefits, 
I   not  to  produce  cotton. 

Under  the  corn-hog  contracts  one  California  corporation 

I   was  paid  $157,020,  a  New  Jersey  company  was  paid   $45.- 

194.38.   not   to  raise   hogs.     Large   pa\'men^s   were   made   to 

other   corn-hog.   wheat,   and   cotton    growers.     These    large 

sums  were  not  paid  to  the  men  m  overalls.     They  were  paid 

j   to  the  big  concerns — the  owners  and  operators  who  do  not 

1   wear  overalls.     They  are  able  to  maintain  lobbies  here  in 

Washington  to  take  care  of  their  interests. 

According  to  the  report  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  April  4,  1936.  there  was  paid  to  26  .sugar-beet 
operators  in  California  and  one  in  Colorado,  the  sum  of 
$779,414.28.  That  was  an  average  of  approximately  $30  000 
for  each  one  of  these  beet-sugar  operators,  paying  them  not 
to  grow  sugar  beets.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  was  a 
big  corporation  or  some  big  concern.  These  payments 
ranged  from  $10,967.80  to  $65,505.25.  According  to  report 
submitted  on  May  20,  1937.  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
there  were  paid  under  the  present  a^cultural-conservatlon 
program,  approximately  $372,000  to  20  firms  or  persons,  an 
average  of  approximately  $18,600  for  each  of  these.  The 
Delta  Pine  &  Land  Co.  of  Mississippi  received  $60,388.06; 
the  State  penitentiary  of  Mississippi  received  $37,488.40;  the 
Ariznna  Citrus  Land  Co.,  $47,682  47:  the  Maricopa  Reservoir 
&  Power  Co.  received  $19,269.90.  These  corporations  and 
other  firms  and  persons  were  paid  these  large  sums  of  money 
not  to  produce.  In  the  report  on  the  agricultural -conserva- 
tion program  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
September  9,  1937,  we  find  large  sums  being  paid  to  various 
corporations.  Insurance  companies,  power  concerns,  etc..  not 
to  produce.    For  instance,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
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ciety  of  the  United  States  was  paid  $53,976;  the  United  States 
Sugar  Corporation  of  Florida  was  paid  $80,821.92;  Chapman 
Ranch  of  Texas  was  paid  $32,052.65  not  to  produce.  Of 
course,  this  report  only  covers  those  receiving  $10,000  or 
more. 

The  average  farmer  has  been  receiving  either  a  few  crumbs 
or  nothing,  while  the  big  corporations  and  owners  of  the 
great  plantations  have  gobbled  up  the  real  money.    Now, 
under  the  present  bill  there  may  be  distributed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  $565,000,000  annuaUy. 
How  will  it  be  distributed?    Who  will  get  the  money?     We 
can  only  judge  the  future  by  the  past.    I  am  satisfied  that 
for  each  dollar  of  benefits  that  comes  to  the  small  farmers 
of  my  section  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  the  NaUon  generally. 
they  will  pay  in  concealed  taxes  to  maintain  this  program 
and  the  waste  of  this  administration  at  least  $10.    We  pro- 
duce no  cotton,  no  rice,  no  sugar,  very  little  wheat,  very 
little  tobacco  in  my  district,  and  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  corn  consumed  by  the  people  of  my  district.    This  meas- 
ure will  cost  the  consumers  of  my  district  millions  of  dollars. 
It  will  cost  the  farmers  in  increased  taxes  and  in  the  in- 
creased prices  that  they  would  be  required  to  pay  for  cotton 
goods,  rice,  sugar,  flour,  and  other  commodities  many  times 
the  smaU  benefits  that  only  a  few  of  them  would  receive. 
Furthermore,  farmers  of  my  district,  as  I  have  been  advised, 
are  unwilling  to  be  deceived  longer  by  these  poUtical  subter- 
fuges, and  are  unwilling  to  pay  this  heavy  tribute  to  the 
sugar,  cotton,  and  rice  producers  of  the  Nation,  and  are  un- 
wiUing  to  surrender  their  Uberties  and  place  themselves  tm- 
der  the  heel  of  some  bureaucrat  here  in  Washington. 

Prom  reports  received  throughout  the  Nation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  what  a  lot  of  these  so-called  farm  benefits 
are  being  used  and  have  been  used  fcjrr,.  political  purposes. 
Partiality  and  favoritism  aire  seen  on  every  hand. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  In  a  progHun  that  will  bring 
lasting  and  substantial  benefits  to  the  average  farmer  of 
this  country.  It  is  the  average  small  farmer  and  his  family 
that  really  need  help,  and  if  we  fail  to  reach  these  mllhons 
of  small  farmers,  our  efforts  in  developing  this  farm  program 
will  be  a  failure. 

AMKRICAN    rAKMKRS    DESHIX    TO    BB    »M»— OITOSI    IBBUfKNTATIOW 

Every  farm  proposal  that  has  been  brought  out  under  this 
administration  has  sought  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  American  people  gave  generously  of 
their  blood  and  fortunes  to  estabUsh  in  this  country  a  de- 
mocracy. They  desired  above  all  freedom  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  No  group  during  the  Revolution  or 
other  wars  of  this  country  have  rendered  more  glorious  or 
patriotic  service  than  the  farmers  and  their  sons.  In  fact, 
the  farmers  were  the  backbone  of  the  American  Revolution. 
I  am  sure  that  the  farmers  of  my  district  do  not  desire  to 
surrender  this  priceless  privilege.  They  will  not  give  up 
their  birthright  as  free  men  and  free  women,  like  Esau  of 
old,  for  a  mere  promise  of  a  mess  of  pottage.  They  are,  I 
am  sure,  imwilling  to  place  themselves  and  their  farms  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  bureaucrats  in  Washington  who  are  given 
the  right  under  this  bill  to  tell  them  when  to  sow,  what  to 
sow,  how  much  to  sow,  when  to  reap,  when  to  sell,  and  how 
much  to  sell;  and  if  they  should  fail  to  obey  these  com- 
mands, then,  under  this  measure,  they  would  be  subject  to 
indictment  and  prosecution  in  the  United  States  courts  and 
to  other  penalties. 

In  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  as  weU  as  other  countries 
ruled  by  dictators  and  bureaucrats,  the  farms  and  farmers 
are  subject  to  the  will  of  a  dictator,  yet  the  condition  of  the 
farmers  in  those  coimtries  is  immeasurably  worse  than  it  is 
in  this  country, 

K  the  provisions  of  this  bill  should  be  Uterally  carried  out, 
it  would  require  50.000  G-men  and  snoopers.  Every  farm 
and  farmer  would  be  under  the  heel  and  subject  to  the  beck 
and  caU  of  one  man  and  his  subordinates.  Is  there  any  one 
man  in  the  United  States  wise  enough  to  conduct  the  affairs 


of  each  and  every  one  of  the  nearly  7,000,000  farmers  of  this 
country? 

Secretary  Wallace  and  this  administration  desire  the 
farmers  and  their  families  to  be  subject  to  their  control. 
We  have  seen  partiality,  favoritism,  and  politics  on  every 
hand.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  where  the  people  of  any 
country  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  bureaucrats,  men 
who  were  not  elected  by  the  people  and  who  could  not  l)e 

elected. 

Under  the  soil  conservation  program,  for  the  last  year 
there  was  spent  by  the  administration  as  overhead  more 
than  $40,000,000.  This  went  to  pay  the  high  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  great  army  of  officeholders  operating  under 
that  program.  Now,  I  strongly  favor  a  national  conserva- 
tion program.  I  am  deeply  interested  In  building  up  the 
soil  of  this  country  and  in  preserving  our  other  natural 
resources,  and  I  strongly  favor  the  Federal  Government  tak- 
ing an  active  hand  in  encouraging  and  helping  such  a  pro- 
gram. This  can  be  done,  however,  without  placing  all  of 
the  farms  and  farmers  of  this  country  under  the  control  of 
one  man  and  it  can  be  done  without  producing  a  scarcity 
and  without  turning  our  markets  over  to  foreign  farmers. 

There  is  no  group  as  a  group  in  this  country  that  possesses 
more  "boss"  sense,  more  Industry,  and  more  patriotism  than 
the  American  farmers.  They  understand  their  farm  prob- 
lems better  than  we  do;  they  are  just  as  patriotic  as  any 
other  group;  they  love  their  country  just  as  much  as  you  and 
I;  and  if  given  an  opportvmity  and  with  proper  encourage- 
ment and  retisonable  assistance,  and  if  given  the  protection 
we  give  industry  and  the  workers  of  industry,  they  will  come 
through  gloriously.  

IXr    AGtaCXJL.TVMX    AND    BUBIKHW    OOOPEkATB    FOB    PSACX    AMD    rLBTTT 

The  administration  for  more  than  4  years  Insisted  that 
we  could  tax  and  squander  ourselves  into  prosperity.  With 
that  attitude  in  mind,  every  session  of  Congress  was  called 
upon  to  vote  new  and  increased  taxes,  and  the  annual  rev- 
enues collected  have  increased  more  than  MO  percent.  All 
this  money  was  spent  and  billions  were  borrowed,  and  the 
obligations  of  the  Government  were  increased  more  than 
$20,000,000,000.  It  was  also  urged  by  the  administration  that 
we  could  bring  about  good  times  by  destrojring  the  products 
of  our  farms  and  creating  a  scarcity,  and  we  coukl  also 
improve  our  condition  by  entering  into  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  by  means  of  which  foreign  farms  and 
foreign  factories  have  filled  our  country  with  their  products. 
With  all  of  this,  extraordinary  powers  were  granted  to  the 
President.    Agriculture,  labor,  and  industry  were  regimented. 

Present  economic  conditions  in  this  country  prove  the  fal- 
lacy of  these  policies.  The  President,  Secretaiy  of  the  Treas- 
ury Morgenthau,  and  even  Secretary  Wallace  now  are  urging 
that  some  of  these  tax  measures  were  unwise  and  they  must 
be  repealed  in  order  to  give  business  an  opportunity  to  carry 
on  in  this  coimtry.  However,  up  to  this  time,  nothing  has 
been  done  about  it.  We  must  face  the  facts.  The  Govern- 
ment can  provide  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  popnilatlon 
with  jobs.  If  our  country  is  to  be  prosperous,  employment 
must  be  provided  by  the  farms,  factories,  mills,  shops,  and 
mines  of  the  Nation.  Industry  depends  upon  agriculture  and 
agricultiu"e  depends  upon  industry  and  commerce  depends 
upon  both  of  these.  They  must  work  together.  These  great 
enterprises  need  encouragement.  They  should  be  put  on  an 
equal  footing  as  nearly  as  can  be.  Industry  and  labor  should 
not  be  pulled  down  but  the  farmers  helped  up.  They  should 
not  be  either  taxed  to  death  or  harassed  into  bankruptcy. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  other  Members  of 
Congress  and  with  the  administration  in  working  out  a 
program  that  will  set  the  wheels  of  industry  turning,  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  workers,  give  relief  to  those 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  increase  the  piu-chasing  power 
of  the  people  of  the  NaUon.  Let  us  work  out  a  plan  that 
will  give  to  the  American  people  more  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  better  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Let  us  pro- 
mote a  policy  of  plenty  rather  than  scarcity,  and  kindly 
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cooperation   rather  than   class  hatred.     We 
Nation    of    intelligent    citizens,    with    unlimi 
These  resources  should  be  brought  into  line 
people. 

I  am   hopeful   that   this   bill  will  be 
preserve  the  liberties  of  the  American  farm^ 
to  hiTp   and  his  family  their  fair  share  of 
income. 

Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
"cotton." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strike  out  the  word  ' 
purpose  of  discussing  the  cotton  situation 
of  view  of  one  who  comes  from  New  York 
State  in  the  Union  except  the  cotton  States  of 

I  am  not  concerned  whether  this  bill,  if  it 
California  into  a  Republican  State.    I  am 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.    If  I  could  be 
this  bill  would  bring  prosperity  to  the 
southern  cotton  States.  I  would  vote  for  the  bil 

I  can  say  things  that  you  Members  from 
not  say.  for  political  reasons.    I  believe  that 
particularly  the  cotton  States  of  the  South, 
economic  crisis,  perhaps  the  most  serious 
they  have  been  confronted  with  since  the 

Cotton  is  now  selling  at  7,9  cents.    The 
Texas   [Mr.  Stucnub]   brought  In  a  little 
Tcmarks   and  talked  about  the  price  of 
year  of  the  Hoover  administration.    I  woulft 
House  and  the  country  that  between  the 
1930,  under  Republican  administrations,  the 
ton  averaged  11^^  cents.    Today,  after  5  year^ 
experiments,  wand  waving,  magical  schemes. 
In  the  White  House  and  the  Department 
cotton  has  gone  down  to  less  than  8  cents, 
the  cost  of  production  in  many  of  the 
According  to  the  Agricultural  Year  Book,  this 
of  production  of  cotton  is  8.1  cents.    Therefore 
be  something  wrong  in  all  these  legislative 
trol   cotton   and   reduce   production.    The 
are  engaged  in  a  dance  of  death  with  these 
wand  wavers  in   the   Department   of 

There  must  be  scanething  "rotten  in  the 
mark"  and  with  the  cotton-restriction  plan^ 
Deal.    We  have  lost  one- half  of  our  cotton 
We  have  lost  3.000,000  bales   of   export 
We  used  to  average,  under  Republican  admi^ 
export  of  8.000.000  bales  annually.    By  this 
regimentation,  and  bureaucracy,  and  the  typ<! 
we  have  been  passing  year  after  year,  if  it 
then  we  would  not  have  much  to  say;  but 
failures,  things  getting  worse  and  worse,  cotton 
and  down,  and  losing  our  cotton  export  trade, 
revised  our  plans.    It  is  time  we  tried  to 
markets  for  our  surplus  cotton. 

Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Mr.  PESH.    No;  I  cannot  yield. 

As  we  lose  these  3.000.000  bales  of  cotton 
come  Brazil,  Eg3rpt,  China.  Soviet  Russia, 
Binia.  and  not  only  sell  3.000,000  additional 
world  market  that  belong  rightfully  to  us, 
afone  they  iHx>pose  to  increase  their  acreage 
bales,  which  will  again  reduce  the  existing 
expwt  market. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
with  the  Southern  States.    If  you  want  to 
suicide,  that  is  y^ur  privilege.    If  you  want 
your  foreign  farm  markets,  again  that  is  your 
as  one  who  believes  in  the  best  interests  of 
wants  to  see  the  Nation  prosper,  I  know 
econcmic  chaos  in  the  South  the  whole 
We  ought  to  revise  the  unsound  experiments 
what  is  wrong.    I  have  listened  to  Members 
States  one  after  the  other  rise  and  say  this 
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any  good.  If  it  will  not  do  any  good,  let  as  legislate  along 
sound  lines  and  bring  back  our  cotton  export  trade  and  help 
the  American  people.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  prefer  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  We  have  been  discussing  this  bill 
since  a  week  ago  yesterday,  and  we  have  talked  about  cotton 
half  the  time.  It  is  an  endless  subject,  and  I  love  to  talk 
about  It,  but  the  committee  certainly  would  like  to  get  through 
with  this,  one  of  these  days.  I  wonder  if  I  could  not  make 
a  request  that  all  debate  on  this  part,  referring  to  cotton, 
with  the  exception  of  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  substitute 
and  the  motion  to  strike  out,  be  limited  to  30  minutes.  I 
make  that  request.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this  part,  with  the  exception 
of  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  entire  section,  be  limited  to 
30  minutes.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
not  had  any  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  will  make  it  40  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  shall  not  object  if  the 
gentleman  will  see  that  I  get  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  will  see  that  the  gentleman  gets  some  time. 
I  could  not  assm-e  him  15  minutes  even  though  this  debate 
continued  all  the  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  HobbsJ. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

'Aniandment  offered  Tjy  Mr  Hobbs:  On  page  63  line  16,  at  the 
end  of  section  358,  change  the  period  to  a  semicolon  and  add: 
"Provided,  however.  That  marketing  qunta-s  for  cotton  for  the  year 
l'J38  shall  be  announced  by  the  Secretary-  w*thin  10  days  after  this 
act  3h|dl  have  become  a  law,  and  within  30  days  thereafter  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  all  farmers  who  may  be 
subject  to  such  quotas  to  determine  whether  they  favor  or  oppose 
such  quotas.  If  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  In  the 
referendum  oppoee  such  quotas,  the  Secretary  shall,  wathm  30  days 
after  the  referendiim,  announce  the  result  of  tlie  referendum,  and 
upon  such  announcement  the  quotas  shall  become  ineffective," 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  imderst-ood  that  a  reserva- 
tion of  objection  was  made  before  the  Clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, not  an  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  understood  that  objection 
was  made.    The  Chair  heard  objection  made. 

Mr,  JONES.  I  would  like  to  present  that  request  again, 
for  I  believe  it  was  a  reservation  of  objection  ratJier  than  an 
objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unan- 
imous consent  that  debate  on  the  pjending  part  of  the  bill 
with  the  exception  of  the  motion  to  strike  out  and  the  substi- 
tute be  limited  to  40  minutes.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  have  an  amendment  which  means  life  or  death  to 
California,  and  I  would  like  to  be  assured  of  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  am  perfectly  willing  for  the  Chair  to  recog- 
nize the  gentleman.  I  think  the  gentleman  should  be 
recognized.    He  has  been  trying  to  get  recognition. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  there  are  some  of  us  who  have  sat  here 
throughout  the  week  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
spoke,  and  we  might  have  an  amendment  that  would  be  more 
appropriate  near  the  end.    For  that  reason  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HobbsJ  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  have  to  invoke  the  rule 
limiting  debate  to  5  minutes  for  and  5  minutes  against  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  the  same 
in  purpose  as  the  one  that  was  voted  down  a  while  ago. 
The  first  amendment  applied  to  the  acreage  allotment, 
whereas  this  amendment  relates  to  marketing  quotas.  Both 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  the  1938  cotton  crop  under 
the  influence  of  this  bill.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  House  wiU  be  the  same;  but  I  insist  that  if 
this  conference  of  doctors  who  have  been  called  to  the  bed- 
side of  this  very  sick  patient  have  brought  in  a  prescription, 
the  patient  should  not  be  required  to  wait  until  year  after 
next  to  take  it,  but  that  the  medicine  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately. If  this  amendment  be  adopted  it  will  place  the 
marketing  quotas  in  effect  on  the  1938  cotton  crop. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Yes.  sir;  certainly. 

LUCAS.    What  is  the  marketing  quota  for  cotton 

this  bill? 

HOBBS.    The  marketing  quota  for  cotton  Is  to  be 

fixed  and  armounced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  and 
when  he  determines  that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  as  of 
August  1  exceeds  by  more  than  15  percent  the  normal  supply. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  How  many  bales  of  cotton  must  there  be 
before  marketing  quotas  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Fifteen  percent  more  than  the  normal  sup- 
ply, which  is  normal  domestic  consumption,  plus  estimated 
exports,  plus  40  percent. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    How  many  million  bales? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Twenty-one  million  bales  are  allowed  in  this 

&ct> 

Mr.  LUCAS.  How  many  times  during  thft  last  10  years  has 
the  South,  or  all  the  cotton  States  togeth^.Jiad  as  their  tot^al 
supply  21,000,000  bales  on  hand? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Not  very  often. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Does  the  gentleman  know  how  many  times? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  No.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there 
never  has  been  anything  like  the  situation  that  now  confronts 
us,  with  more  than  24,500,000  bales  as  the  total  supply  at  this 

Ml-.  LUCAS.  Is  there  anytliing  in  this  bill  which  teUs  the 
people  or  the  country  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  surplus 
cotton  between  what  we  consume  plus  export  and  what  the 
marketing  quota  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    No. 

Mr  LUCAS.  In  other  words,  does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  if  these  marketing  quotas  on  corn,  wheat,  and 
cotton  remain  as  they  are  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  finance  the  surplus  before  quotas  become 

effective? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOBBS.    Yes,  sir;  with  pleasure. 

Mr  MICHENER.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  it  was  his  Judgment  if  the  bill  passes  as  now  advocated 
by  the  committee  that  it  would  bankrupt  the  country? 

Mr.  HOBBS.    I  think  it  would  eventually  bankrupt  the 

Cotton  Belt. 

Mr.  MICHENER.     That  Is  enough. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Mr.  Chauroan,  I  offer  an 

amendment.  _  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota, 
ment  to  the  section. 

Mr.  CLASON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
amendment. 

Mr.   Chairman,   at   this  time  I   _-  .  „  n 

regard  to  the  tobacco  situation  in  the  Connecticut  V^ey 
That  is  the  only  crop  covered  by  this  farm  bill  that  affects 
western  Massachusetts  today.    That  industry  employs  thou- 


No;  I  offer  an  amend - 
rise  in  opposition  to  the 
am  rather  disturbed  in 


sands  of  men  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  in  con- 
nection with  the  growing  of  tobacco.  If  the  acreage  is  cut 
down  20  percent,  then,  as  I  see  it.  20  percent  of  the  labor 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  making  a  serious  situ- 
ation tliroughout  t/ie  summer  suid  fall. 

What  is  the  situation  in  western  Massachusetts  today? 
May  I  read  an  editorial  taken  from  the  Sunday  RepubUcan, 
which  claims  to  be  an  independent  paper  but  is  supposed  to 
have  New  Deal  leanings?  This  editorial  appeared  day  before 
yesterday,  in  which  it  is  stated; 

Springfield's  welfare  load  is  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  be  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  all  persons  connected  with  the  city's  finances 
and  management.  Since  the  1st  of  JiUy  nearly  1.000  cases  have 
been  added  to  the  outside  relief  rolls.  Including  those  receiving 
mother's  aid.  Since  the  ist  of  October  the  number  of  welfare 
recipients  In  Springfield  ha.s  been  greater  than  at  the  same  Ume 
a  year  ago,  and  today  the  figtire  Is  nearly  600  larger,  the  most 
since  May  1,  1936. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that  Springfield  is  better  ott 
than  most  of  the  industrial  cities  of  MassachusetU.  How- 
ever, the  editor  further  states: 

A  high  official  of  the  State  W.  P.  A.  this  week  predicted  that 
this  winter  would  be  the  worst,  from  the  point  of  employment 
and  relief  conditions,  that  Massachusetts  has  yet  faced. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  I  must  make  a 
point  of  order,  but  the  gentleman  is  not  discussing  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  CLASON.  I  appreciate  that,  but  I  have  been  sitting 
here  listening  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  wait  until  we 
finish  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLASON.    This  has  to  do  with  allotments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  last  part  of  this  edi- 
torial reads  as  follows: 

Later  he  (this  W.  P.  A.  oCaclal)  recapitulated  and  said  that  con- 
ditions already  are  more  serious  than  he  has  ever  known. 

Ttiat  is  the  condition  which  exists  in  western  Massachusetts 
where  we  have  a  large  acreage  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco.  If  this  condition  prevails  in  Springfield,  with  its 
diversified  industries,  I  would  like  to  know  from  the  com- 
mittee what  is  going  to  be  done  to  take  care  of  the  20  percent 
of  the  laborers  on  the  farms  in  the  Cormecticut  Valley  when 
the  bill  goes  into  effect?  There  is  not  going  to  be  room  for 
them  in  the  cities  and  something  has  to  be  done  in  regard 
to  relief.  This  means,  in  my  opinion,  that  throughout  the 
country  over  a  million  people  will  be  put  on  the  relief  rolls 
and  it  means  further  additional  W.  P.  A.  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  believe  that  is  a  phase  which  has  not  yet 
been  taken  up  seriously  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  the  States  are  going  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Federal  Government  when  the  Federal  Government, 
through  this  bill,  puts  so  many  of  our  farmers  cut  of  busi- 
ness. The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
suggested  that  we  ought  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and.  I  think,  perhaps  he  is  right.  However, 
as  a  former  district  attorney,  I  am  considerably  worried  with 
reference  to  the  penalty  pronsions  of  this  bill.  We  have 
five  different  crops  and  the  only  farmer  who  will  be  a  crim- 
inal when  this  act  becomes  law  is  the  tobacco  farmer. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   quesUon  is   on   agreeing   to   the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama   [Mr. 

HOBBSl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andresew  of  Minnesota:  Page  C2.  line 
22  at  the  end  of  line  22.  add  the  following  language;  "PTOV-ided 
however  That  In  view  of  the  abnormal  and  excesi.lve  suppiy  of 
cotton  avaUable  on  December  1,  1937.  the  Secretary  shall  within 
30  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  act  establish  marketing  qt^^ 
for  the  cotton  crop  to  be  planted  and  harvested  in  the  year  1938. 
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Kir.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  thit  is  the  same 
Rmendment  that  was  heretofore  offered  and  I  will  reserve  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  may  sa3  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  amendment  Is  offered  to  a  different  section 
of  the  bill  than  the  amendment  proposed  by  other  gen- 
tlemen- 
Mr.  JONES.  As  I  understand,  it  has  practically  the  same 
effect  as  the  previous  two  amendments. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  It  comes  imder  the  mar- 
keting quota  section. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  invoke  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  quite 
evident  from  the  discussion  that  has  take:i  place  so  far 
today  with  reference  to  the  cotton  section  tha  t  nothing  is  be- 
ing done  in  this  legislation  to  give  relief  to  coti  on  so  far  as  the 
1937  and  1938  crops  are  concerned.  The  amendment  which 
I  have  just  offered  makes  it  mandatory  upoi  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiure  within  30  days  after  the  pasiage  of  this  act 
to  establish  marketing  quotas  for  cotton. 

Let  us  see  what  the  cotton  situation  actual  y  Is  today.  We 
have  a  supply  on  hand  of  more  than  24,000.(00  bales  of  cot- 
ton. The  domestic  and  export  requirement  i  will  only  take 
care  of  12.000,000  bales,  which  means  a  sxirpl  is  at  the  end  of 
the  coming  year  of  more  than  12,000.000  balss  of  cotton.  If 
we  produce  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million  bale  3  on  the  reduced 
acreage  next  year,  we  will  go  into  1939  with  from  24,000,000 
to  30.000.000  bales  of  cotton  on  hand. 

If  the  cotton  farmer  is  to  have  relief,  tten  this  plan,  if 
you  believe  in  it,  should  go  into  effect  Jiut  as  rapidly  as 
possible  because  ijf  you  do  not  raise  the  prlcr  which  the  cot- 
ton farmer  is  to  receive,  then  you  have  accon  iplished  nothing 
but  disaster  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  by  th(  passage  of  this 
legislation. 
Mr.  FERGUSON.  Will  the  gentleman  yi<Jd? 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield  t)  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  gentleman  used  ttie  words  "relief 
of  the  cotton  farmer."  In  what  way  would  putting  a  quota 
Into  effect  relieve  the  cotton  farmer? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  think  if  we  put  the 
quota  into  effect  it  would  limit  the  amount  which  could  be 
lold. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  It  would  mean  only  tfat  he  could  not 
sell  that  much  cotton,  and  It  would  still  be 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    I  may  siy  to  the  gentle 
man  it  would  not  exactly  do  that  because  tl  ere  Is  no  limita- 
tion on  what  a  fanner  can  sell  of  his  cot 
the  allocated  acreage.    The  quota  provision 
lug  provision  apply  only  to  the  cotton  which  is  produced  on 
the  acres  over  and  above  the  acreage  allott  >d  to  the  farmer 
by  the  Secretary.    My  next  amendment  wjll  seek  to  put  a 
marketing  quota  cm  the  cotton  produced 
acreage,  Just  as  it  is  in  the  bill  for  wheat  ahd  corn. 

Mr.  ^ROUSON.    But  the  quotas  on  cot  on  or  any  other 
product  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  acreage, 
control  the  acreage  in  any  way. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    The  geiitleman  is  abso 
hitely  correct.    Under  the  Soil  Conservati(n  Act,  however. 
the  Secretary  allocates  the  acreage  of  cotl|on.  wheat,  corn. 
rice,  and  all  of  these  other  commodities, 
farmer  to  receive  the  benefit  payments  he  nkust  comply  with 
the  allocation  given  him  by  the  Secretar;'  of  Agriculture. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to 
the  relief  desired  by  the  cotton  producers. 
[Here  the  gavel  felL] 
Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  tmanlnious  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  t^  request  of  the 
gentleman  fnm  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  i.s  practically  the  same 
amendment  that  has  been  voted  down  by  the  Committee 
twice  heretofore  in  a  little  different  fnrm. 

Here  is  the  curious  thing  to  me:  I  have  a  hifrh  regard  for 
my  genial  friend  the  gentleman  from  Mmnp.sota;  but.  as  I 
recall  it,  he  voted  yesterday  to  strike  out  the  control  provl- 
sion.?  on  wheat  in  his  area.  I  wonder  why  the  gentleman 
now  wants  to  clamp  do^Ti  the  control  provisions  on  cotton 
all  of  a  sudden. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     The  gentleman   knows  I 
have  been  consistent  in  my  position  in  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture.    I  have  opposed  compulsory  control  on  cotton 
and  on  all  the  other  commodities. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  am  just  wondering  why  the  gentleman 
wants  to  hurry  up  the  control  at  this  particular  time.  This 
does  not  seem  quite  consistent  to  me. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     Let  me  say  this 

Mr.  JONES.    I  will  yield  for  an  explanation. 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mirmesota.     I  love  the  chairman,  as 
he  knows.    If  this  bill  is  going  to  do  any  good  for  agricul- 
ture, which   is   now  suffering,   it    should    certainly    go    into 
immediate  operation  in  order  to  help  the  farmer. 

Mr.  JONES.  Is  not  the  gentleman,  however,  really  just 
tnring  to  complicate  this  provision  so  there  will  be  stronger 
support  for  a  motion  to  strike  it  out? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mirmesota.     No;   the  gentleman  is  in 
error.    I  want  to  help  the  bill.    I  voted  with  the  gentleman 
yesterday. 
Mr.  JONES.    I^  concede  the  gentleman's  good  faith. 
[Here  the  gavei'fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  W.\rren).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 

ANDRESEN  ]. 

"Hie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mirmesota.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  .^ntjresjtn  of  Mlnnesotfi:  Beginning 
on  page  62,  line  25.  and  ending  on  page  63,  line  1.  strike  out  the 
following  language;  "or  the  actual  production,  wlucliever  U  the 
greater." 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
present  time  this  section  is  wTltten  so  any  farmer  may  sell 
or  market  all  of  the  cotton  produced  upon  the  aUocated 
acreage.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to  give  each  of 
such  farmers  a  marketing  quota  limiting  the  amount  of 
cotton  he  may  sell  over  and  above  normal  production.  This 
is  similar  to  the  provisions  now  in  effect  on  com  and  wheat 
In  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  bill. 

The  reason  I  am  doing  this  is  to  try  to  bring  about  some 
unllformlty  and  keep  the  record  straight  for  the  production 
control  program.  You  will  find  that  if  there  is  no  marketing 
quota  for  cotton  a  large  percentage  of  the  cotton  farmers  will 
use  their  allocated  acreage  and  will  double  up  on  their  use  of 
fertilizer  so  as  to  increase  production  from  170  pounds 
per  acre  to  possibly  250  poimds  per  acre.  Unless  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  the  entire  program  will  break  down,  be- 
cause each  cotton  farmer  may  dispose  of  his  entire  pro- 
duction of  cotton  upon  the  allocated  acreage  without  pen- 
alty or  restriction. 

Some  have  told  me  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  cotton 
farmers  using  more  fertilizer.  In  thinking  this  matter  over 
I  thought  I  would  look  up  the  record  in  connection  with  the 
debate  on  the  Bankhead  Act  to  see  why  it  was  necessary  at 
that  time  to  have  compulsory  control  for  cotton,  both  pro- 
duction control  and  market  control.  I  found  that  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  (Mr.  Bankhe.^d  I  at  that  fme  stated  the 
farmer  would  not  cooperate.  I  now  quote  from  page  4635  of 
the  CoNGRissiONAL  RECORD  of  March  15,  1934.  the  Seventy- 
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third  Congress,  where  our  distinguished  Speaker  stated  as 

follows: 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  coop- 
erate and  get  results  heretofore  is  that  when  we  have  made  these 
efforts  to  reduce  one  man's  neighbor  says  that  he  is  going  to 
reduce  his  acreage,  and  the  other  man  says,  "Now  is  my  chance. 
I  will  get  m  and  make  a  killing." 

That  is  the  truth  about  it.  Why  do  we  say  we  cannot 
control  them?  The  evidence  shows  that  all  over  the  Cotton 
Belt  fertilizer  sales,  as  compared  with  last  year,  have  in- 
creased more  than  100  percent.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  they  have  increased  as  high  as  300  percent.  I  had 
the  figures  here  somewhere,  but  I  have  mislaid  them. 

These  figures  were  later  inserted,  and  they  show  that  from 
1933  to  1934  there  was  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  fertilizer 
from  466.000  tons  to  918,000  tons  in  the  cotton  States. 

Unless  you  have  some  restriction  upon  the  marketing  of 
cotton  which  permits  the  farmer  to  sell  his  normal  pro- 
duction, and  then  requires  him  to  put  his  surplus  produc- 
tion into  the  so-called  every-normal  granary,  you  are  gomg 
to  have  difficulty.  This  is  why  I  am  offering  my  amend- 
ment, in  good  faith,  to  let  you  who  represent  the  cotton 
sections  vote  on  whether  or  not  you  want  to  have  really 
effective  control  in  order  to  aid  the  cotton  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment  wiU  be  agreed  to. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  . 

Mr    JONES.    Mr.   Chairman,   I  ask   unanimous  consent 

that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 

thereto  do  now  close.  ..      .    ^^  *  «♦  ♦>><» 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  ol  the 

gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  MinnesoU  I  Mr.  Andriskn]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected.  ... 

Mr.  GEARHART.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  otttT  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gi:arhaet:  P^f.JO;^"^^  *y*'£l 
sec  355  (a),  strike  out  all  of  said  paragraph,  beginning  '^"i  t^« 
^rd  •^he",  in  line  4,  and  ending  with  the  period  on  line  13,  and 

^°^e  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  for  each  year  shaU 
be  S^rttonTd  brt^Secretary  among  the  several  Stoteson  the 
K.,i«^  the  wjreage  yield  and  acreage  devoted  to  the  production 
rfc^tindxSS^fhr  calendar  ye^  Immediately  preceding  the 
Slenda?y^£^ which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  deter- 
Sn?d  (pl^  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under 
Sivlous  aS'lculturkl  conservation  and  adjustment  programs) 
E^h  a^jui^ents  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  In 
acreage  during  the  applicable  period. 

Mr  JONES  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  'all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  In  6  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GEARHART.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  moments  ago 
I  rose  to  point  out  the  inequalities,  the  unfairness,  and  the 
lack  of  Justice  which  characterize  this  bUl.  I  pointed  out 
that  when  1  acre  is  taken  out  of  production  in  California, 
California  is  compeUed  to  sacrifice  580  pounds;  that  when  1 
acre  is  taken  out  of  production  in  Texas  the  people  of  that 
State  wUl  be  required  to  sacrifice  only  191  pounds  for  that 

Mr.  KLEBERG.    Mr.  Chahman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 

right  there? 
Mr.  GEARHART.    No;  I  am  sorry.    I  cannot  spare  the 

time.  ^^      .    , 

A  few  moments  later  the  distinguished  Texan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  rose  to  point  out  that  this 
formula  worked  in  our  favor  also,  because  that,  for  every 
acre  left  in  production  in  CaUfomia.  California  would  be 
able  to  raise  580  pounds  and  that,  for  every  acre  left  in 
production  in  Texas,  Texas  could  only  raise  191  pounds 
This  is  no  answer.    This  merely  emphasizes  another  cruel 


inequality  because  under  this  hated,  Iniquitous  reduction 
formuki.  California  is  reduced  61  percent  of  her  acres  sjid 
Texas  is  reduced  only  12  percent  of  her  acres. 

Now  there  is  a  fair  way  to  bring  about  reduction  In  the 
United  States.  If  it  is  desirable  that  we  reduce  our  national 
acreage  allotment  from  33.736,000  acres  down  to  28,000.000. 
a^  advocated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  objec- 
tive can  be  accomplished  by  each  cotton-producing  area 
reducing  its  acreage  17  percent,  sacrificing  production  area 
equally.  If  you  adopt  my  amendment  that  is  exactly  what 
will  happen  throughout  the  United  States;  and  in  asking 
you  to  accept  a  fair,  equal  reduction  in  every  cotton -raising 
area  in  the  United  States  of  17  percent,  I  ask  you  to  deal 
fairly  with  yourselves  as  well  as  with  others  who  live  in 
the  newer  areas  out  in  the  West. 

If  I  were  a  Mississippian  I  would  rise  in  protest  and  de- 
nunciation of  this  bill,  just  as  I  have  risen  to  protest  against 
it  and  to  denounce  it  as  a  Calif omian.  Wliy?  For  every 
acre  that  is  taken  out  of  production  in  Mississippi,  Mis- 
sissippians  will  be  required  to  sacrifice  328  pounds.  Why 
should  Mississippi  be  thus  treated  p-s  against  her  sister  State 
of  Texas,  which  will  only  reduce  by  the  insignificant  pound- 
age of  191?  If  I  had  the  time  I  would  go  down  the  line  and 
give  the  figures  applying  to  every  Southern  State,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  California  entirely,  and  I  would  point 
out  and  convince  you  beyond  the  peradventure  of  doubt 
that  every  State  in  the  old  Cotton  Belt  is  being  discriminated 
against,  is  being  dealt  with  unjustly,  is  being  treated  un- 
fairly by  this  proposal  to  reduce  acreage  on  a  5-3^ear  his- 
torical basis  as  required  by  and  defined  in  section  365  (a)  of 
this  iniquitous,  this  abominable,  this  utterly  Indefensibla 
measure.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  there  is  one  State  that  la 
really  favored  by  the  provisions  here,  it  is  California,  because 
while  the  other  States  were  reducing  frran  1933  to  1937.  Cali- 
fornia increased  from  200,000  to  700,000  in  her  production. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  At  an  expenditure  of  $50  per  acre  in 
preparing  our  land. 

Mr.  JONES.  We  give  her  one  half  of  what  they  have  been 
growing  just  2  years.  In  other  words.  California  is  increased 
above  the  5 -year  average,  while  all  the  other  States  are 
decreased. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Under  this  absurdly  unjust  measure 
the  State  of  Arkansas  will  be  permitted  to  increase  her  acre- 
age by  33,000.  Every  other  State  reduces  but  no  State  as 
much  as  one-third  as  many  acres  as  Cah;fornia  will  be  called 
upon  to  forego  cultivating.  My  flgxires  are  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures. 

ISx.  JONES.    No:  there  has  not  been  any  increase  in  any 
one  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  gentleman's  figures  are 
entirely  wrong  on  Texas. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
ferred  by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  GEARHART)  there  were — ayes  29.  noes  59. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TARVER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  62,  line  4.  strike  out  all  of  subBection  (I). 
Mr.  TARVER.    Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  what  this  subsection  means.    I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably entirely  a  matter  of  what  construction  will  be  placed 
upon  It  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  in  order  that 
the  Record  may  show  how  it  is  to  be  construed  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  if  it  is  not  true  that  this  subsection  applies 
particularly  to  benefits  payable  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  rather  than  to  the  quota  provi- 
sions of  this  portion  of  the  bill? 
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Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a 
Which  applies  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
ment  Act.     This  applies  to  the  quota  provisi<Jns 
applicable  only  where  a  man  is  given  a 
and  decides  not  to  grow  that  amount.    For 
were  given  40  acres  allotment  and  grew  onl 
would  not  want  to  make  the  payments  to 
not  want  him  to  have  all  the  advantages, 
give  him  the  advantage  of  25  percent  above 
acreage  is. 

Mr.  TARVER.    That  is  the  very  point  stated 
way.     We  will   say  that  two  farmers  have 
allotments  of  100  acres.    One  plants  80  acres 
60.    The  program  as  now  carried  on  authorizeii 
reductions  from  20  to  50  percent.    According 
tion.  as  I  imderstand  it,  the  man  who  plants 
100-acre  allotment  would  receive  a  greater  soi 
benefit  than  the  man  who  cuts  down  from  his 
ment  to  50  acres.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  JONES.    No;  that  is  not  correct, 
man  would  not  cut  to  that  extent,  but  there 
of  course,  of  a  man  who  does  not  cut  as 
greater  benefits.     On  the  other  hand  the 
most  gets  the  greatest  percentage  of  benefits, 
po^cent. 

Mr.  TARVER.    I  can  see  no  reason — and 
district  who  are  interested  have  written  me 
viewpoint  that  I  entertain — for  penalizing  the 
down  more  drastically  than  his  neighbor 
neighbor  who  does  not  cut  down  to  the 
In  his  cultivation  and  production  of  cotton 
centa^^e  of  benefits. 

Mr.  JONES.    This  gives  him  a  premium  of 
25  percent  if  he  cuts  below. 

Mr.  TARVER.    If  he  has  100  acres  allotment 
60.  he  is  given  25  percent,  or  a  possible  acreage 
the  man  who  cuts  from  100  to  80  gets  the  full 
100-acre  allotment  in  the  consideration  of 
allocated  under  the  soil -conservation  prograih 
a  thing  that  I  say  is  not  fair — to  penalize  a  m  in 
lug  to  go  further  in  tlie  reduction  of  his  cotto:  i 
bis  neighbor,  who  gets  a  larger  percentage  of 
have  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  this 
and  good.    As  I  say,  it  is  difflcuit  for  me  to 
U  may  be  my  fault.    I  think  it  is  altogether 
construction  by  the  Department,  as  so  many 
this  bill  will  be,  and  there  is  nothing  clear 
Chainnan  can  clarify  the  meaning  of  this 
apiH'eciate  his  undertaking  to  do  so. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     Hie    time    of    the 
Qecrgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanim 
aU    debate    upon    this    amendment    and    al 
thereto  close  at  the  end  of  my  statement, 
minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
to  take  care  of  this  kind  of  a  situation 
of  comparing  people  particularly.    Let  us  taki 
has  100  acres  who  is  allotted  60  acres.    He 
is  going  to  grow  some  other  commodities 
only  wants  to  grow  30  acres  of  cotton, 
the  man  his  full  acreage  allotment  because 
only  1  acre  and  still  claim  100-percent  premi 
to  put  a  small  limit  on  it;  and  so  we  say 
30  acres,  we  will  give  him  the  benefit  of 
additional  above  what  he  plants — ^not  enough 
thing  wild.    Suppose  in  the  particular 
given  an  allotment  of  60  acres,  and  says,  "1 
my  benefits  if  I  do  not  produce  cotton  at 
grow  just  1  acre  and  use  my  farm  to  raise 
things."    That  would  not  be  fair,  and  so  it 
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give  the  fellow  who  produces   actually  morp   than  he   has 
agreed  to  a  limit  on  the.  advanrages. 

Mr.  TARVER.     Is  not  the  object  of  the  program  to  reduce 
cotton  production? 
Mr.  JONES.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Should  not  the  man  v.-ho  reduces  most 
receive  the  most  benefits? 

Mr.  JONES.  The  primary  object  is  to  con.ser.-e  the  na- 
tional soil  resources  of  America,  with  some  incidental  con- 
trol of  production,  and  even  in  emergency  situation-s  not  to 
control  production — there  is  no  element  of  production  con- 
trol am-where  in  this  bill.  A  m.an  can  grow  all  the  cotton 
he  wants  to.  We  only  regulate  marketing  in  commerce. 
That  is  all.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  quit  calling  it  that, 
because  I  do  not  want  this  Record  t-o  be  filled  with  miLap- 
prehension. 

Mr.  TARVER.     The   reason   I   called   it   that   is   the  fact 
that  in  the  admirable  report  of  the  gentleman's  committee  on 
the  first  page  it  says  that  the  necessity  for  this  legi.'=lation 
is  brought  about  by  a  surplus  of  agricultural  products. 
Mr.  JONES.     That  is  it. 

Mr.  TARVER.     And  thereby  indicates  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  regulate  agricultural  surpluses. 

Mr.  JONES.  Well,  that  is  a  different  thing.  This  is  not 
an  effort  to  regulate  production.  A  man  can  produce  all  he 
wants  to.  He  can  plant  every  acre  on  his  farm  and  still 
not  be  subject  to  any  penalty  if  he  does  not  market  in  com- 
merce that  particular  amount,  or  he  can  carry  it  over  until 
next  year  if  he  produces  more  one  year.  So  it  is  a  question 
of  marketing  in  commerce,  just  like  the.se  coal  gentlemen 
have  in  their  bill.  It  is  altogether  different  proposition. 
I  want  it  understood  that  this  is  not  production  control. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.  1 

rtDpe   CHAIRMAN.     The   question    Ls   on    the   amendment 
offered  by  the  gentJeman  from  Georgia. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amandnient  offered  by  Mr  WHimNCT' n  On  pace  €3,  line  18, 
alter  the  word  "Lf ',  strllce  out  the  roUowing  prior  lo  July  1  m  any 
calendar  year." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  am.cndment  is  all 
right.  I  beheve  it  will  give  more  leeway  and  will  enable  Lhem 
to  handle  the  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WiJiout  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  further 
amendment,  which  was  reported  m  the  Record  this  morning. 
It  is  on  the  Clerks  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Am«ndment  offered  by  Mr  WHrmNcroN  On  page  59,  line  8, 
strike  out  the  period,  ini-ert  a  cor.inia.  and  add  "excluding  .such 
acreage  devoted  to  crops  produced  for  market  other  than  cotton." 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  this 
to  say:  Paragraph  <m)  gives  a  definiiion  of  tilled  acreage, 
and  the  definition  is  as  follows : 

Tilled  acreage  shall  be  farm  land  which  is  tilled  annually  or 
In  a  regular  rotation. 

My  amendment  adds  "excluding  such  acreage  devoted  to 
crops  produced  for  market  other  than  cotton." 

There  is  a  quota  for  cotton  in  the  counties  as  well  as  in 
the  States,  based  upon  tilled  acreage.  My  amrndmfnt  would 
exclude,  in  the  calculation  of  that  till-^d  acreage,  the  acreage 
in  those  counties  devoted  to  other  crops.  In  some  casf^s 
there  are  crops  that  are  not  soil  iepleting.  The  chairman 
amended  to  cover  soil-depleting  crops  em^braced  in  this 
bill,  but  there  is  the  case  of  sugar,  there  is  the  case  of 
peanuts,  there  is  the  case  of  vegetables — there  are  other 
cases  where  there  are  money  crops  that  could  still  be  in- 
i  eluded  and  would  give  an  advantage  to  thase  counties  where 
i  they  are  included,  in  the  tilled  acreage  to  cotton. 
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By  and  large,  cotton  is  the  cash  crop  in  my  district,  but 
I  trust  I  am  broad  enough  to  look  beyond  the  confines  of 
my  own  district  in  w^hich  I  live  and  look  at  the  cotton  pro- 
gram generally.  I  would  not  want  a  program  that  would 
look  only  to  the  district  I  represent.  This  looks  to  the 
entire  South,  to  the  cotton  grown  in  every  State.  I  have 
counties  where  there  are  other  cash  crops  to  a  smaller 
degree  than  in  other  counties,  produced  for  cash,  and  they 
should  be  excluded.    That  same  situation  applies  elsewhere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr,  Chainnan,  we  have  been  debating 
this  bill  for  a  week  now.  and  I  am  sure  most  of  us  have 
been  proceeding  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  if  this 
bill  does  not  have  for  its  purpose  the  reduction  of  cotton 
through  acreage  control.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
time  in  debate  has  been  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  cotton 
acreage  and  limitation  entirely. 

Practically  every  man  who  has  discussed  cotton — with  the 
exception  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee — must  have 
been  laboring  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts,  because 
the  whole  debate  has  been  along  the  line  of  crop  control, 
crop  reduction,  cotton-production  control,  cotton-production 
limitation.  The  chairman  has  now  told  us  within  the  last 
10  minutes  that  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill  is  soil  conserva- 
tion and  nothing  else,  and  that  if  there  happens  to  be  any 
production  or  crop  control  in  this  that  it  is  merely  mci- 
dcntal.  but  that  he  wanted  the  Record  to  show  that  this 
bill  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  crop  productldr^ 
I  assume  that  was  for  the  purpose  of  calWftg  the  attention  oT 
the  Supreme  Court  to  these  alleged  facts. 

Mr.  JONES.    To  the  facts;  that  is  right. 

Mr  MICHENER.  And  to  the  intent  of  Congress.  The 
gentleman  says  that  is  right;  but  you  and  I  know  the  real 
purpose.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  fool  the  Supreme 
Court  when  we  spend  a  week  discussing  the  question  of  crop 

control.  o     ,    X      J- 

A  Supreme  Court  Justice  or  any  other  individual  of  ordi- 
nary ability  who  perceives,  considers,  and  thinks  at  all  can 
reach  but  one  conclusion  after  reading  the  report  of  this 
committee  and  the  debate  as  recorded  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD  As  we  all  know,  the  Supreme  Court,  under  previous 
rulings  gives  consideration  to  the  report  of  a  committee 
reporting  legislation,  and  does  not  as  a  rule  give  attention  to 
the  debate  on  the  floor  because  the  committee  report  is  the 
considered  conclusion  of  the  committee,  while  the  debate 
reports  individual  views,  wliich  views  reach  fruition  in  the 

final  vote  on  the  bill.  ,.,.».  .    „♦ 

Tlie  report  of  the  committee  advises  us  that  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  take  care  of  the  surplus  of  the  five  commodities 
dealt  with  in  the  bill.    It  then  proceeds  to  explain  how  this  is 
done  by  limiting  acreage  and  controlling  marketirig  through 
compulsory  quotas.    It  is  true  that  pages  of  the  bill  are  con- 
sumed  in  a  recitation  of  facts  concerning  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  several  commodities  and  their  derivatives.    This 
recitation  is  in  no  sense  binding,  and  such  a  statement  should 
have  no  place  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  unless  the  Court 
finds  it  is  substantiated  by  the  facts.    The  Delta  cotton  dis- 
trict   the  newly  developed  irrigated  cotton  lands  in  Arizona 
and  California,  and  the  virgin  cotton  land  m  Texas  do  not 
need  immediate  attention  so  far  as  conservation  is  concerned 
while  the  lands   in  South  Carolina,  for  instance    are  just 
about  as  thin  as  land  can  be  and  grow  cotton.    While    hese 
are  the  facts,  as  we  all  know,  yet  we  have  not  heard  them 
mentioned  in  this  debate.     The  ^^ole  quarrel  between  the 
cotton  representatives  is  over  the  quantity  of  cotton  they  w.U 
be  permitted  to  produce.    If  this  biU  does  not  primarily  con- 
template cotton  reduction,  then  we  are  talkmg  about  one 
thing  and  doing  another. 


If  I  am  correct  in  this  statement,  then  the  mere  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  makes  the  bald  assertion  that 
this  is  a  soil-conservation  bill  and  that  It  is  not  intended  by 
the  bill  directly  to  affect  crop  control  cannot  possibly  change 
the  situation.  The  truth  is  the  splendid  chairman  is  on  a 
hot  spot.  The  A.  A.  A.  and  the  Bankhead  Control  Act  were 
declared  unconstitutional.  Then  the  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram was  adopted  as  a  method  of  distributing  benefits  to 
farmers.  The  crop  production,  however,  was  not  controlled 
by  any  compulsory  means.  I  sympathize  with  the  chairman 
in  the  dilemma  in  which  he  finds  himself.  The  fallacy  of 
this  bill  is  spectacularized  when  he  writes  the  law  to  help  the 
cotton  farmer  and  opposes  putting  it  in  effect  before  1939.  2 
years  from  now. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  friend  from  Michigan 
will  read  the  bill  and  the  report  he  will  find  that  it  does  not 
have  any  production  control  in  it.  Its  object  is  the  control 
of  the  marketing  of  surpluses.  That  is  the  only  element 
that  supplements  soil  conservation. 

This  particular  amendment  of  my  friend  from  Mississippi 
affects  the  district  which  I  represent.  We  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  it  because  we  grow,  not  only  cotton,  but  wheat 
and  other  commodities.  Under  it  we  could  get  our  full 
cotton  allotment  and  the  other  commodities  as  well. 
Frankly,  I  think  it  is  an  absurd  situation.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  leave  the  bill  as  it  is  because  we  take  the  tilled  acreage 
basis  and  take  into  consideration  the  other  soil-depleting 
crops  that  are  grown  in  fixing  the  percentage  of  the  soil- 
depleting  crops. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 

yield? 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Does  not  the  amendment  I  offer 
propose  to  exclude  your  tilled  acreage  to  other  cash  crops  in 
determining  the  cotton  acreage?  That  is  the  very  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes;  but  under  the  gentleman's  own  ex- 
planation of  his  amendment  I  would  get  my  full  cotton 
acreage  regardless  of  the  fact  that  I  was  growing  wheat 
or  some  other  soU-depleting  crops  within  the  program. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Only  that  acreage  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  cotton  for  5  years  under  my  amendment.  My 
amendment  would  exclude  from  tilled  acreage  the  acreage 
devoted  to  other  cash  crops.  The  acreage  devoted  to  other 
crops  should  not  be  included  in  aUocating  cotton  acreage. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired;  all  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Arrendment  offered  bv  Mr.  Mttdotk  of  Arizona:  Page  60.  lin« 
13  after  the  period,  add  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  cotton  m 
computing  allotments  for  State,  counties,  or  other  administrative 
area^  all  land  planted  to  cotton  lor  not  more  than  two  of  such 
years  shall  be  one-half  cf  the  acreage  which  would  be  permitted 
had  such  lands  »x>en  planted  to  cotton  for  the  full  5-year  period. 
On  lands  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  on  three  of  such  years 
shall  be  three-fourths.  And  If  planted  four  of  such  years  shall  bo 
four-fifths  of  the  acreage  which  would  otherwise  be  made." 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  prolong  this  drawn-out  discussion,  but  I  do  feel  that 
I  owe  it  to  my  State  to  offer  this  amendment  and  give  .some 
of  the  reasons  therefor.  I  have  heard  much  said  during 
general  debate  about  the  great  contrasting  problems  whether 
we  as  a  Nation  should  p-orsue  a  policy  of  reduction  or  a 
policy  of  greater  production.     I  must  say  that  if  I  had  to 

'  take  my  choice.  I  would  prefer  that  this  Nation  followed  a 
policy  of  more  abundant  production.  This  would  mean,  how- 
ever that  we  would  have  to  increase  the  American  market 
by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  our  people.    I  would 

1  like  to  do  that.    I  w^  we  might  legislate  with  a  long-range 
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view  for  a  greater  period  of  time.    However,  I 
meat  with  the  general  purpoaes  of  this  leglslatidn 
that;  at  least  temporarily  we  must  pay  som< 
reduction  to  maintain  farm  prices  until  such 
can  Insure  adequate  farm  prices  some  other 

You  say  reduce.    Somebody  Is  going  to  be 
we  reduce.    I  have  heard  much  contrast  made 
from  the  deep  South  as  between  the  large 
mall  farmer.    If  there  Is  any  contrast  there 
fllct  of  Interest  between  the  large  farmer  of 
small  farmer,  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
tbies  are  with  the  small  farmer.    Let  us 
snail  farmer  who  makes  a  living  off  his  fev' 
considering  the  big  fellow  who,  in  a  sense, 
production  of  cotton.    I  call  your  attention 
time  Is  fast  escaping  me— to  another  contrast 
tfled  bill,  and  that  is,  as  my  friend  from 
several  others  have  pointed  out,  an  lnequalit)r 
older  cotton-growing  States  and  the  newer 
States.    Some  place  in  Holy  Writ  I  have  read 
who  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  who 
be  taken  away  even  that  litUe  which  be  hatt^ 
Is  It  possible  that  the  Agriculture  Committee' 
gard  to  cotton-growing  communities  is  an 
out  the  Biblical  Injunction  through  this 
for  the  beginning  communities — but  I  do  not 
justlflcatlon. 

Now,  if  I  could  only  be  assured  that  what  a 
committer — ^I  think  the  chairman  or  the 
d  the  committee — had  said  is  true,  I  would 
this  amendment.   Did  I  not  hear  It  said 
western  State  that  all  new  lands  in  that 
grown  cotton  only  in  1937  would  be  permitted 
much  in  ld38? 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  offered  by 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ThcousonI,  on  page  6,  new 
considered  if  the  land  has  been  cultivated  for 
that  Is.  such  lands  may  be  granted  a  50- 
TUa.  however,  as  I  understand  It,  applies 
counties  but  does  not  in  any  way  enlarge 
acres  or  production  to  States  which  have 
vatlOD  as  a  new  undertaking.     If  the 
mtttee  will  make  It  clear  that  in  allotting 
lands  that  have  been  in  cultivation  for 
1  or  2  years  will  be  given  a  50-percent 
the  Increase  will  apply  to  the  State  alio 
merely  to  the  county  allotment,  I  shall  be 
is  the  very  purpose  of  my  amendment.    As 
it  is  couched  in  the  words  of  the  Thomason 
page  6  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  was  the  Intent  of  the  ameii* 
by  my  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thokasov 
the  committee  has  recognized  that  fact,  but 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.    Will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    I  yield  to  the 
Missouri. 

Mr.    ZIMMERMAN.    The    adoption    of 
which  my  colleague  from  Arlzcma  has 
corporates  practically  the  same  language  as 
amendment,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
inequality  and  Injustice  that  has  been  d<Hie 
soorl  which  have  not  been  able  to  get  an 
allotment. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    The 

ICr.  ZIMMERMAN.    It  will  cure  that 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    The  gentli 
At  least.  It  wiU  help  in  part  to  remedy  the 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chaliman.  I  ask  imanimc|us 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  aU 
close  in  2  minutes. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  genUeman  from  Texas? 

Then  was  no  objeetioo. 
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am  in  agree- 
,  and  that  is 
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Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  amendment  Is 
an  entirely  different  proposition  from  ihr  Thomason  amend- 
ment, which  had  to  do  with  allocation  within  the  counties 
as  between  farms.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  would 
be  unfair  as  far  as  the  division  between  S'atci;  is  concerned. 
Some  of  the  States  have  increased  their  production  while 
other  States  were  rcducini?  during  the  opiTatlon  of  these 
periods,  thus  receiving  the  advantage  of  better  prices  dur- 
ing that  period. 

We  have  taken  care  of  that  to  a  large  extent.  Hereto- 
fore we  have  had  fixed  years.  Now  we  reallocate  every  year 
so  that  within  a  period  of  5  years  you  can  have  a  full  allot- 
ment on  absolutely  new  land.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
this  bill  to  give  the  gentleman's  district  an  advantage  over 
what  It  would  have  If  this  amendment  Is  not  a^eed  to. 

Mr.  ZIMMERM.:\N.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES".    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  we 
ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  cotton  farmers 
from  some  of  our  Southern  States  have  lived  on  land  down 
there  not  adaptable  to  the  growing  of  cotton  and  have  gone 
to  States  like  Missouri  and  other  States  and  have  cleared 
farms,  built  homes,  and  so  forth,  and  are  now  paying  heavy 
assessments? 

Mr.  JONES.  If  they  grew  cotton  in  the  South  without 
limit,  your  people  could  not  get  enough  for  the  cotton  to 
pay  the  interest  on  their  obligations,  much  less  a  profit. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemsui  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Murdock]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  TAYLOR  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
tiii  amendment.  wMch  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

•Rie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatlo«  of  South  Carolina:  On  page 
66  add  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  section  362,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  In  this  title,  It  shall  only 
apply  to  those  who  participate  In  the  referendum." 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  South  Carolina.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  otier  a  millennium  in  the  fight 
on  this  agricultural  bill,  because  it  will  allay  the  fear  of 
those  who  doubt  its  constitutionality,  and  I  am  one  of  that 
ntunber;  it  will  satisfy  those  who  are  displeased  with  what 
they  allege  to  be  discrimination  in  the  allotment  of  acreage 
of  cotton  and  it  will  also  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  the  production 
of  cotton. 

You  will  notice  It  takes  two-thirds  to  invoke  the  regula- 
tions provided  under  this  bill.  If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
really  believe  in  this  bill,  they  can  reerulate  acreage.  Let 
them  voluntarily  come  in,  and  if  two-thirds  want  to  rent  to 
the  Government  their  acreage  allotted  to  cotton,  they  can 
reduce  the  production  of  cotton  to  one-third  of  what  it  is 
now.  I  contend  this  will  satisfy  every  aspect  that  is  sought 
to  be  accomplished  by  this  bill,  and  I  most  earnestly  urge 
that  my  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  of  course,  the  adoption  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  make  the  whole  referendum 
utterly  worthless.  I  think  that  is  very  clear,  and  I  therefore 
ask  lor  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Taylor]. 

Tixe  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Tixe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Masstncalf:  Pasre  60,  after  line  22, 
strike  out  all  of  line  23  and  all  of  line  24  down  to  and  Including 
tbe  vord  "percentage"  and  insert  tht  foUowlng: 
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"On  thp  basis  nf  th?  acroaee  dovoted  to  the  production  of  cotton 
during  Thf  5  calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  ir.  which  thp  national  acreage  allotment  Is  determined,  plus, 
In  applicable  years,  the  aiTra^e  diverted  under  previous  agricul- 
tural conticrvat'.on  and  adjustment  prot;rams,  with  adjustments  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  In  acreage  during  the 
applicable  period,  which  basis." 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  a  point  of  order. 
The  particular  paragraph  has  been  amended.    I  reserve  the 
point  of  order  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  the  gentleman 
came  to  me  with  a  suggestion  yesterday  and  we  used  it.    I 
undertook  to  put  in  an  amendment  just  what  the  gentleman 
suggested,  and  that  amendment  was  adopted.    I  think  it 
tskes  care  of  what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind.    He  was 
responsible  for  the  amendment  which  I  offered  at  that  time. 
Mr.  MASSINGALE.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  what 
the   chairman  of   the   Committee   on  Agriculture  has  just 
stated   is   about   correct.    The    amendment    which   I    have 
offered  is  designed  to  harmonize  the  basis  of  allotments  to 
all  States  and  farms.    After  checking  over  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
I  believe  he  has  substantially  covered  the  matter  in  per- 
haps   a    better    manner   than    I   attempted    to    do   in    my 
amendment. 

Therefore,   Mr.  Chairman.  I   ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Hobbs:  Page  62.  line  13.  strike  out  "by  more 
than  15  percent." 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  to  .my  mind,  is  a  vital 
amendment.  It  is  the  most  important  .^amendment  I  off^r 
today,  or  which  I  believe  can  be  offered  with  reference  to 

cotton.  „         ,,    . 

If  you  will  turn  to  section  356,  on  page  62,  you  will  see  that 
"whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of 
cotton."  which,  as  defined  in  the  bill,  means  the  carry-over 
plus  the  estimated  production,  "as  of  August  1  of  any  year, 
exceeds  by  more  than  15  percent  the  normal  supply."  which, 
as  defined  in  the  biU  means  a  normal  year's  domestic  con- 
sumption, plus  exports,  plus  40  percent,  he  shall  so  announce, 
and  the  next  year  the  marketing  quota  shall  apply. 

The  point  I  am  asking  is  that  this  goes  right  to  the  root 
of  this  matter.  There  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
the  carry-over  determines  the  price  of  cotton.  Wo  saw  the 
carry-over  rise  from  6,000.000  bales  on  August  1,  1936.  caus- 
ing a  price  of  12  >  2  cents  a  pound  through  that  season,  to 
11  000  000  bales  on  August  1,  1937,  by  which  time  the  price 
had  dropped  5  cents  a  pound  to  7 ^2  cents,  through  the  peg 
of  the  9 -cent  loan  which  was  designed  to  stop  such  a  drop 
in  price.  If  you  increase  the  carry-over  to  16.000,000  or 
20  000,000  bales,  which  this  provision  may  mean,  you  will 
see  the  price  of  cotton  drop  another  5  cents  a  pound  just  as 
inevitably  as  sparks  fly  upward  or  wat^r  runs  down  hill. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield?  ,  . 

Mr.  HOBBS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Minnesota.  _  ^,  ,  ..  ^ 

Mr  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  The  gentleman  knows  the 
marketing  quotas  apply  only  to  the  acreage  over  and  above 
the  acreage  allotted  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Yes. 

Mr  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Therefore,  any  cotton 
grower  can  raise  as  much  cotton  as  fertilizer  will  permit 
upon  the  allocated  acreage,  and  you  might  have  a  15.000,- 
000-bale  crop  on  the  acreage  allotted. 

Mr  HOBBS.  Certainly.  You  might  have  20.000,000 
bales  There  is  no  one  that  knows  cotton  who  does  not 
know  you  can  raise  more  cotton  on  60  acres  than  you  can 
on  100  acres. 


Mr.   McFARLANE.    Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Yes;  I  yield  with  pleasure. 
Mr.  McFARLANE.     May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  have  a 
first  cousin  in  Texas,  John  McParlane.  who  for  2  consecutive 
years  won  the  Dallas  News  second  prize  for  producing  15 
bales  of  cotton  on  5  acres.    Tliis  shows  what  is  possible. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Yes.  Let  me  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. I  recognize  the  fact  this  applies  to  marketing  quotas, 
but  what  does  that  mean?  That  means  you  are  simply  go- 
ing to  hold  out  of  the  stream  of  interstate  commerce  so 
much  cotton.  You  will  have  the  threat  of  it  there,  depress- 
ing the  price,  whether  it  can  go  on  the  market  or  not. 
These  fellows  who  have  been  manipulating  the  commodity 
markets  since  the  year  1  are  smart  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a  situation. 

In  conclusion.  I  beseech  you.  when  you  add  the  40  percent 
to  the  total  consumption — both  domestic  and  foreign— to 
make  the  ever-normal-granary  reserve  supply,  do  not  add 
the  15  percent  additional  and  make  it  ever- abnormal! 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN,    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  part  and  ell  amendments  thereto  close  in 
5  minutes,  with  the  exception  of  the  amendment  to  strike 
out  and  the  amendment  to  strike  out  and  insert. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  stating  the  question,  the  Chair 
may  inform  the  gentleman  there  is  on  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Keller, 
a  further  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, Mr,  Hobbs,  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Mr,  Poage,  and,  finally,  an  amendment  to  strike 

out.  ^   ^     . 

Mr.  JONES.    I  wonder  if  these  gentlemen  want  to  be 

heard  on  their  amendm'.nts? 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  want  to  be  heard  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  do  not  want  to  be  heard  on  my  amend- 
ment, but  I  should  like  to  have  my  amendment  voted  on. 

Mr.  JONES.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  want  to  be 
heard  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KELLER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  JONES.    How  much  time  does  the  gentleman  want? 

Mr,  KELLER.  Perhaps  2  minutes,  if  the  gentleman  will 
agree  to  some  sort  of  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  modify  my  request  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this  part  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  12  minutes,  allowing  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ilinois  5  minutes  and  myself  2  minutes  after 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  finished. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  request  does  not  include  the  Poage 
and  Kleberg  amendments? 

Mr.  JONES.     No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this  part  affecting  cotton, 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  close  in  12  minutes,  except  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Poage.  and  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  "Texas.  Mr,  Kleberg.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House  will  not 
agree  to  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama.  I  beUeve  the  genUeman  is  unduly 
exercised  with  the  thought  that  an  emergency  control  of 
marketing,  simply  because  it  is  put  into  the  bill  as  a  final 
safeguard,  must  be  put  into  immediate  effect  and  kept  In 
effect.    This  is  not  my  idea  of  how  the  situation  should  be 
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handled  and  further  clinches  the  fact  that  tie  gentleman 
from  Michigan  was  wrong  when  he  stated  this  was  produc- 
tion control.  This  is  a  soil-conservation  bill  and  has  soil 
conservation  as  its  basic  fundamental.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  bill  that  when  large  surpliises  wreck  thj  market  and 
even  wreck  or  tend  to  wreck  the  whole  situation,  marketing 
in  commerce  can  be  regulated,  just  as  the  ne\r  Guffey  Coal 
Act  was  drafted  in  accordance  with  the  coal  de  cision  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  a  flooding  of  the  marke  . 

Suppose  that  when  Chrysler  and  General  Meters  find  they 
cannot  sell  their  commodities  they  should  run  full  tilt  24 
hours  a  day;  in  that  event  we  would  get  aitomoWles  for 
$100  ai^ece.  These  concerns  regulate  the  sale  Df  their  prod- 
ucts in  conunerce  because  they  have  charge  o:   their  plants. 

They  stack  up  what  they  have  on  hand  and  c  uinot  sell  and 
do  not  throw  it  on  the  market  at  any  price.  Fhe  only  way 
you  can  have  regulation  in  the  marketing  of  :  arm  products 
is  to  have  some  machinery  for  that  purpose.  Why  should 
we  not  do  this?  The  fanner  pays  a  high  price  for  his  plows. 
for  instance,  and  suppose  the  plow  makers  wer»  all  scattered 
3.000  miles  apart  in  separate  units  and  could  n(»t  do  anything 
but  run  their  plants  full  tilt,  we  would  get  plows  for  $10 
apiece  instead  of  $60  apiece,  and  we  could  ^^ord  to  have 
the  marketing  of  cotton  unregulated,  because 
be  on  a  parity;  but  when  you  have  these  on 
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standing  behind  a  high-tariff  system,  which  fives  them  an 
advantage,  you  must  have  some  machinery  or  you  are  going 
to  have  flotsam  and  jetsam  and  wreckage, 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chaiijnian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Am  I  corre<*  in  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  no  regulation  whatscever  over  the 
production  of  cotton  on  the  allocated  acreage? 

Mr.  JONES.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    But  your 
plies  to  the  excess  acreage. 

Mr.  JONES.  No;  it  does  not  regulate  projduction  at  all. 
It  regulates  the  marketing  of  the  excess  production, 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  said  here 
grow  more  cotton  on  60  acres  than  on  100  actes.  I  saw  one 
of  those  tracts  in  that  Dallas  News  contest  operated  by  Mr, 
Mastoa.  He  made  11  bales  on  4  acres  and 
one  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
gentleman  referred  to  or  not,  but  he  won  tie  Dallas  News 
first  prize.  He  did  enough  work  cwi  that  littl;  tract  to  have 
cultivated  50  acres.  He  was  trying  to  win,  md  did  win,  a 
priae  of  $1,000.  That  is  not  practical  cotton  growing.  There 
is  a  limit  to  bow  much  fertilizer  you  can 
Production  also  depends  on  the  sesLson  and 
what  on  the  price  of  cotton.  High  production  par  acre  is 
costly.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  dovetail.  1  a  man  com 
plies  with  an  honest  soil-conservation  prognm,  he  can  sell 
every  bale  of  cotton  he  can  grow  under  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  coi  t^  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KELLER.    I^.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  c^cred  by  ICr.  Kxllb:  Page  00 
word   "p«Brkxi",    tiuert:    -Provided   further,   TIi»t 
receive  an  allotment  for  any  ax>p  year  beginning 
1938  of  len  than  5.000  bales  of  cotton.  If 


10  crop  yean  prlcv  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
production  of  such  SUte  exceeded  8,000  bales." 

Mr.  KELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  cill 
the  fact  that  Illinois  is  a  cotton-producin  i 
quite  true  that  the  amount  of  ground  devotid 
small,  but  the  two  southern  counties  of  UUnx  is 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing, 
axKler  and  Pulaski  Counties,  do  produce  cotton, 
reached  and  maintained  a  production  of  between 
lt,000  bales  for  a  number  ot  years,  but  jut 
enactment  of  the  Bankhead  bill  they  had  lUd 


it  would  then 
anized  groups 


use  effectively, 
depends  some- 


Lne 


dtiiLng 


13.  after  the 
no    State    shall 
with  the  crop 
any  1  of  the 
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droughts,  interspersed  with  a  series  of  overflows,  Isang  as 
they  do  between  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, so  that  the  number  of  bales  we  were  permitted  to 
profit  by  was  very  small,  entirely  unfair,  and  nearly  ruined 
the  production  of  cotton  in  that  area  during  that  period. 
Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KELLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  last  5  years, 
however,  your  people  have  been  tilling  practically  the  same 
number  of  acres? 

Mr,  KELLER.  No;  because  we  have  had  overflows  to  a  de- 
gree you  would  not  believe  unless  you  saw  the  destruction 
in  that  territory.  If  it  were  not  for  that  fact  I  would  not 
be  here  asking  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Therefore  I  have  put  in  a  period  of  10  years  for  the  pro- 
duction of  5.000  bales  provided  in  the  Bankhead  bill.  I  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  special  law  from  which  this  amend- 
ment is  drafted  to  allow  us  the  advantage  of  4,000  t)ales. 
But  the  present  bill  being  based  on  an  acreage  allotment.  I 
am  asking  for  5,000  acres  instead  of  5,000  bales.  This  is  the 
only  thing  I  am  asking  for.  If  you  tie  us  down  to  a  5-year 
period  you  will  run  in  3  years  of  terrible  droughts  and  ter- 
rible overflows  both,  which  would  cut  our  acreage  allotment 
to  almost  nothing,  and  I  do  not  believe  anybody  wants  to  be 
unfair  about  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  anybody  wants  to 
be  small  about  it,  and  I  would  be  unworthy  of  my  position  if 
I  did  not,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  my  statement  I  am  only  asking  that  this 
territory  be  given  a  fair  allotment  of  acreage.  I  am  only 
asking  for  acres,  and  that  will  not  hurt  anybody  but  will 
save  the  day  for  these  small  counties  in  southern  Illinois. 
Can  there  be  any  objection  to  thi.s? 

Mr.  JONES.    Sujfely  during  the  last  5  years  you  have  not 
beej^  washed  away. 

Mr.  KELLER,     i^ut  twice. 

Mr.  JONES.    They  did  not  plant  any  acreage  at  all? 
Mr.  KELLER.     We  planted  wherever  we  could,  in  a  high 
spot  here  and  there,  but  the  acreage  was  so  reduced  that 
under  the  rules  that  exist  in  the  bill  at  the  present  time  we 
would  be  practically  cut  out  entirely. 

Mr.  JONES.    Has  the  gentleman  checked  up  the  average 
cotton  planting  of  the  last  5  years?     I  am  incuned  to  think 
the  gentleman  will  be  taken  care  of  under  the  terms  of  the  bilL 
Mr.  KELLER.     The  gentleman  is  wrong  abuui  that. 
Therefore.  I  trust  that  when  you  cume  to  consider  this  on 
your  vote  that  you  will  remember  that  what  I  say  is  literally 
true;  that  is,  if  you  limit  it  to  the  5-year  period,  we  get 
about  40  percent  of  what  is  coming  to  us.  and  the  Lord  knows 
we  need  it.    We  have  been  almost  wiped  out  twice  during  this 
period  and  our  property  has  been  destroyed  to  a  iarge  extent. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  tmie  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  should  make  an  exception.  We  made  an 
exception  under  the  Bankhead  Act  of  5,000  bales  and  that 
was  on  a  balage  basis,  but  this  is  on  the  basis  of  tilled  acre- 
age. It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  they  grow  any- 
thing if  they  actually  plant  it.  They  wculd  get  their  full 
tilled  acreage.  Then  we  also  have  it  so  that  if  they  have  3 
years,  then  they  would  get  three-fifths,  and  4  years,  four- 
fifths  of  their  planting  the  second  year.  In  other  words,  after 
this  they  would  get  their  full  allotment. 

In  making  this  exception  it  would  open  up  the  field  to  a 
number  of  other  efforts.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  the 
gentleman  has  pretty  well  taken  care  of  his  folks,  because  he 
got  the  exception  before:  that  is,  the  same  amount,  trsuas- 
lated  into  bales;  I  beheve  that  he  will  get  hus  reasonable  sd- 
lotment  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  KELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.     Yes. 

Mr.  KELLER.  What  would  the  gentleman  do  if  his  dis- 
trict under  this  bill  were  able  to  get  only  40  percent  on  ac- 
count of  weather  conditions  instead  of  100  percent  justly  due? 
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Mr.  JONES.  T  understand  we  have  provision  here  that 
if  in  any  of  these  years  among  the  farms  less  than  75  percent 
of  crop  is  made,  that  year  shall  be  eliminated  when  you 
come  to  determining  yield. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Yes;  but  the  gentleman  should  not  forget 
that  as  far  north  as  we  are,  if  we  cannot  get  planted  fairly 
early,  then  we  are  ruined  for  that  year. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  shall  undertake,  if  it  is  possible,  to  work 
out  the  exception  where  they  actually  are  prevented  from 
planting,  so  that  they  can  get  their  allotment  for  that. 

Mr.  KELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will  do  that  in  confer- 
ence, well  and  good. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  do  not  promise,  but  I  will  do  my  best. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  the  am.endment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Keller)  there  were — ayes  20,  noes  44. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hobbs:  Page  64.  line  23,  strike  out 
"2  cents  per  pound"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  *'50  percent 
of  the  purchase  price." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  offers  an 
amendment,  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  long  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th^  reading  of  it  be 
dispensed  with.    It  is  the  domestic  aUotment  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  he  is  now 
about  offer  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  m  the 
Record.     Is  there  objection? 

There  wasTio  objection. 

The  amendment  refened  to  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poage:  Page  55,  line  2,  after  the  words 
"Part  IV— Marketing  quotas-Cotton",  strike  out  everything  there- 
after continuing  through  line  6,  page  66.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 

^^-SE°c"°35\"^It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
nrovide  for  the  general  welfare  by  maintaining  parity  of  prices 
llTAl  farmers  for  cotton  marke/ed  by  them  ^o^dome^ic  con- 
sumption so  as  to  increase  farm  purchasing  power  and  so  as  to  give 
to  farmers  a  more  equitable  share  in  the  national  Income. 

"Sec  352  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  "parity,"  as  appl  ed 
to  the  price  of  cotton,  shall  be  that  price  therefor  which  wUl  give 
To  cStto^^J  a  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that^^^ 
buv  equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  cotton  in  the  base 
nerloS    and  will  also  reflet  current  Interest  payments  per  acre  on 

sSall  S  amended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  1st  day 

°'-.?2?Ma?keUngTe"ai^haU  be.  for  cotton,  the  period  from  Aug^t 

1  of  onelei  to  July  31  of  the  succeeding  year,  both  dates  inclusive^ 

•  (3)    ic^tary  ^  used  in  this  part  shall  mean  the  Secretary  of 

^^'S^^?53'  (ai  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of  this 
»rt  the  secretary  sh^.  upon  application  by  any  farm  operator,  es- 
tablish   through  State  committees,  assisted  by  local  committees  of 


m  the  establishment  of  the  national  cotton  production  base  for  the 
calendar  year  1938  to  equall7«  the  cotton  production  bases  lor 
the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  average  cotton  production 
therein  during  the  5  calendar  years  ImmedUitely  preceding  Janu- 
ary 1  1938  The  Secretary-  shall  then  require  the  State  commltt^s 
of  the  several  States  to  maice  the  necessary  adjustments  In  order 
to  bring  the  cotton  production  bases  for  individual  farms  w  thm 
the  several  States  within  their  proportionate  share  of  the  "national 
cotton  production  ba.se."  In  making  this  adjustment  of  cotton 
production  bases  for  individual  farms,  the  State  committees  shall 
not  base  their  equalization  upon  any  historical  cr  past  production 
of  the  indlvldvial  farms. 

"After  the  State  committees  shall  have  adjusted  the  cotton  pro- 
duction bases  of  individual  farms  to  the  point  where  the  aggre- 
gate cotton-production  bases  of  all  farms  shaU  be  within  the  State 
cotton  production  base  figure  allotted  by  the  SecreUry.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  announce  the  total  cotton  production  base  for  the  entire 
United  States,  which  base  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'national 
cotton  production  base"  and  shall  be  equal  to  the  total  of  all  cot- 
ton production  ba.ses  established  for  all  farms  producing  cotton  In 
the  United  States  for  the  then  current  year. 

"(c)  Upon  application  made  to  the  Secretary,  aU  farmers  on 
whose  farms  a  cotton  production  base  may  not  have  been  thereto- 
fore established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  a  cotton  base  established  for  their  farms,  which  base  shall 
be  fair  and  equitable  as  compared  with  bases  established  for  other 
farms  in  the  same  community  which  are  similar  with  respect  to 
the  capacity  for  the  production  of  cotton,  taking  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  and  character  of  available  land,  crop  rotation,  and 
other  sound  farming  practices. 

"(d)  Each  year  the  total  of  aU  cotton  production  baaes  so  estob- 
llshed  shall  be  added  to  the  preexisting  national  cotton  produc- 
tion base,  and  such  total  shall  thereafter  constitute  the  then 
current  national  cotton  production  base. 

"Sec  354.  Cotton  production  bases  established  for  farms  In  a 
county  area  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
be  made  available  for  public  inspection  In  such  county,  and  each 
individual  farmer  shall  be  given  written  notice  by  the  local  com- 
mittee of  his  cotton  base  as  by  them  established. 

"Sec.  355.  (a)  Any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  cotton  production  base  established  for  his  farm  may, 
within  15  days  after  receipt  of  actual  written  notice  of  such 
determination  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  wTitten  petition  alleging  that  the  de- 
termination made  by  the  review  committee  was  not  in  accordance 
with  law  or  was  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  and  praying  for  the 
modification  thereof;  and  the  petitioner  shall  thereupon  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  a  full  hearing  on  the  petition  at  a 
place  within  the  county  in  which  the  petitioner's  farm  Is  located 
and  before  an  examiner  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"After  such  hearing  the  examiner  shall  forward  to  the  Secretary 
a  report  together  with  the  full  record  of  the  proceeding.  As  soon 
as  practicable  thereafter  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  of  the  De- 
partment or  an  appeals  board  of  Department  employees  designated 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose,  shall,  upon  review  of  the  record, 
make  findings  of  fact,  which  shall  be  final,  and  shall  enter  an 
order  upon  the  prayer  of  such  petition.  A  copy  of  such  findings 
of  fact  and  order  shall  be  served  on  the  petitioner  by  registered 

"(c)  The  petitioner  may,  within  6  months  after  the  receipt  of 
a  copy  of  such  order,  file  a  bill  in  equity  against  the  Secretary  as 
defendant  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in 
which  the  petitioner  is  an  inhabitant  or  operates  his  farm,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  review  of  such  order.  The  bill  of  com- 
plaint in  such  a  proceeding  may  be  served  ^y  dellv-erlng  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  or  to  any  person  within  the  district  In 
which  suit  is  brought  who  may  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  to  accept  service  of  such  a  bill.  The  review  by  the  court 
shall  be  by  trial  de  novo.  ..v.    o 

"Sec  356  (a)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ascertain  from  the  latest  available  statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  shall  announce  the  total  amount  of 
cotton  which  will  be  needed  during  the  next  succeeding  marketing 
year  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 
Such  amount  Is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  tlie  "national  domestic 
allotment  of  cotton."  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  shall  an- 
nouSce  the  percentage  that  such  national  domestic  allotment  of 
?otton  bears  t^tSe  nftional  cotton  production  base  defined  In  sec- 

"""Ib)  ^-^rdomestlc  allotment  for  each  farm  In  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  percentage  of  the  cotton  production  base  established 
5orsuch  fa?m  pui^ant  to  section  2,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
percentage  Sch  the  national  domestic  ^l^tmen^  Is  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  national  cotton -production  base  est-^bllshed  for  all 
farais  m  the  United  States.  Provided,  however.  That  the  allotment 
forTny  fan^  shaU.  in  no  event,  exceed  10  bales  for  each  Individual 
f^fl^uX  continuously  engaged  as  share  ^^^\^^^^?^^'' 
or  as  the  case  may  be,  as  owner  or  cash  tenant.  In  the  production 
of'^tton  oS^uch  fan^  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  appor- 
?ioSeSt  °?  mlde-  And  prodded  further.  That  nothing  herein 
8^p?eventT  Undowner  from  receiving  his  contractual  share  at 
Sf  cot wn  allotted  for  domestic  consumption  to  any  number  of 
separate  tenant  family-unit  operators. 
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"(c)  Tbe  domestic  allotment  for  each  farm 
among  the  Indlvldiuls  continuously  engaged  as 
cropper,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  owner  or  cash 
ductlon  of  cotton  on  such  farm  In  the  calendar 
apportionment  Is  made  on  the  basis  of  each  such 
In  the  cotton  produced  on  such  farm. 

"(d)   If  the  Secretary  during  any  year  finds 
domestic  allotment  prevloiisly  announced  for 
meet  current  dcnnestlc  consumption  req\ilrementi 
such  national  domestic  allotment  to  an  amouni 
such  requirement,  and  Individual  farm  allotmepts 
■hall  also  be  Increased  proportionately. 

"Sic.  357.  (a)   The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'domestic  allotment 
dlTldual  who  has  received  an  allotment  pursuant 
ot  section  353  (c)   covering  an  amount  of  cottoi 
to  such  Individual's  allotment,  and  said  tags 
azul  'interchangeable.' 

"8k.  358.  (a)  After  the  enactment  of  this  act  11 
for  any  person  to  process  any  cotton  to  be  used 
sumption  in  the  United  States  which  Is  not 
tags  issued  pursuant  to  this  act:   Provided, 
spect  to  any  processor  supply  of  cotton  on  hand 
this  enactment,   the   Secretary  shall   issue 
covering  an  amoimt  of  cotton  eqxilvalent  to  a 
unlawful  processing  of  cotton  shall  be  a 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  91,000  for 

**(b)  Any  farmo*  who  may  product  cotton  In 
tic  allotment  may.  by  filing  wKh  the  Secretary 
Irrevocable  designation  of  specific  bales,  requlrti 
Agrlcultare.  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  allotment  ' 
year,  to  deliver  to  him  or  to  the  lien  holder  of 
ta^  to  the  full  amount  of  his  then  cxirrent 
designated  cotton,  even  though  produced  during 

"(e)   Any  procfor  of  cotton  in  the  United  ' 
^ifiiruM  cotton  for  opart  may  purchase  same 
tiM  existence  of  domeBtlc  aUotment  tags  upon 
bond  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture  equal 
of  a  like  poundage  at  cotton  eligible  for 
coadraoned  that  the  proce— ed  cotton  or  Ks 
exported  from  tbe  Unttsd  States  wlUiln  1 
■Qeh  purchase. 

"(b)  All  persons  flnga««d  tn  tbe  prnoMitTn  or 
tram  time  to  tlaae.  on  requaat  of  tba  Secnitary, 
ratary  ttnOx  tnforxnatlo::,  and  ksep  aucb  record^ 
finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
thla  part.    Socb  InTarmatkm  shall  ba  raeorde*] 
ataaU  be  kept  in  accordanoa  wltb  tba  forms 
■hall  prescribe.     For  tbe  pinrpoae  ot  asoertalB%ig 
of  any  report  BMrfto  or  Moord  kept,  or  of 
raqmrad  to  be  fumMwd  tn  any  rcpcrt.  but  no ; 
Is  bereby   authonaed   to   esamlne 
■eoounta.    omaspondence.    eontracts, 
aa  be  has  reason  to  believe  are 
the  eontrot  of  any  such  peraoo.    Any  such 
any  laport  or  keep  any  recard.<t  as  required  by 
make  any  false  r^xvt  or  record,  shall  be  guilty 
and  upon  conviction  tbttnat  aball  be  subject  to 
than  9500  for  each  offense. 

**8bc.  359.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  declared 
the  Oonunodlty  Credit  Cknporatlon  Is  hereby 
rected  to  make  loans  on  all  cotton  aceompanled 
ment  tags.     Such  loans  on  cotton  shall  be 
price  or  ao  cents  per  pound,  whichever  Is  the 
%-tnch  staple  and  Middling  grade,  with 
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or  advisable. 
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the  past  several  years.     It  is  not  based  on  any  idea  that  wc 
can  create  plenty  by  destroying  or  curtaiiing  what  we  have. 

The  purpose  of  all  farm  legislation  i.s  obviously  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  farmer.    The  purpose,  and  the  only  pur- 
pose, of  crop  reduction  as  distinguished  from  soil  conserva- 
tion is  to  increase  the  price  of  farm  commodities.     I  have 
found,  and  I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  found,  it  impossible 
to  see  just  where  this  bill  as  now  written  would  accomplish 
this  desired  increase  in  farmer  income.     PersonaLIy,  I  doubt 
whether  the  control  provided  in  this  bill  will  actually  con- 
trol the  amount  of  cotton  produced.     On  its  face  it  does 
nothing  more  than  attempt  to  fix  the  number  of  acres  to 
be  planted  in  cotton.     This  acreage   presumably   would  be 
about  28,000,000   acres.     This   is  about   5,000,000   acres   less 
than  we  grew  tliis  year.    This  year  wc  grew  approximately 
12,000.000  acres  less  than  we  grew  before  we  attempted  to 
control  cotton  production,  but  we  produced  nearly  6,000,000 
bales  more  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture  expected  us 
to;  but  if  we  can  assume  that  control  will  be  effected,  it  is 
still  estimated  by  the  advocates  of  this  bill  as  written  that 
we  will  produce  next  year  approximately  12.000.000  bales — 
incidentally  the  market   quotas  as   regards  cotton  are  not 
effected   during   the   year   of    1938   because   apparently   the 
Department  of  Agriculture  feels  that  they  can  more  success- 
fully control  cotton  without  these  quotas,  and  they  estimate 
12,000.000   bales  for  next  year  and  the  same  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year  with  or  without  this  bill.     If  we  grow  12,000.- 
000  bales  next  year,  we  will  have  24,000,000  bales  in  sight 
next  fall  just  as  we  have  now,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  use 
more    than    12,000,000    bales    during    the   coming    season — 
7,000,000  for  domestic  consumption  and  5,000,000  for  export. 
Under  such  ctrcumstances,  how  can  anyone  talk  of  an  in- 
creased price  for  cotton  next  year?     We  will  do  well  to  get 
tt^  price  we  are  getting  now :  and  if  we  do,  the  South  would 
get  $250,000,000  4ess  than  we   are   getting   this  year   from 
our  cotton  crop.    Where  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  make  up 
that  loss?     This  bill  does  not  provide  any  funds  In  excess 
of  those  we  are  now  getting,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  offers 
us  all  of  the  tnirdens  of  control  wltli  none  of  the  benefits  of 
increased  price.    This  defect  is  fundamental  In  the  method 
of  approach.    We  can  no  longer  control  the  world  price  of 
cotton  by  controlling  American  production.    The  rest  of  the 
world  is  growing  so  much  cotton  that  it  is  not  forced  to  pur- 
chase American  cotton.    We  have  been  trying  to  hold  an  um- 
brella over  the  cotton  producers  of  the  whole  world — even  the 
great  United  States  cannot  do  that.    Many  nations  have  tried 
this  policy,  and  It  has  always  failed.    Foreign  production  of 
cotton  has  almost  doubled  in  the  past  10  years. 

The  domestic  aDotment  plan  which  I  have  offered  here 
approaches  the  problem  from  the  same  angle  that  we  have 
used  successfully  in  regard  to  industry.  It  offers  to  the  cotton 
producer  an  opportunity  to  share  equitably  and  proportion- 
ately in  the  domestic  market  of  seven  to  eight  million  bales; 
it  guarantees  to  him  a  fair  price  for  that  part  of  his  crop  used 
at  home;  it  leaves  him  free  to  determine  his  own  production 
and  his  own  farming  methods;  it  places  him  on  a  parity 
with  industry;  it  leaves  him  m  the  export  busmess  and  says 
that  any  farmer  who  desires  can  grow  cotton  for  world  trade, 
but  that  he  will  have  to  take  whatever  the  world  market 
will  bring  for  that  part  of  his  crop.  It  apportions  the  do- 
mastic  market  to  each  cotton  farmer  in  the  United  States  in 
proportion  to  his  ability  to  produce.  It  says  that  if  you  are 
able  to  produce  on  your  farm  under  normal  conditions  14 
bales,  and  if  we  are  using  one-half  of  the  cotton  produced 
in  the  United  States  domestically,  that  your  share  of  the 
domestic  allotment  would  be  7  bales:  it  says  that  on  those  7 
bales,  and  no  more,  the  United  States  Government  will  guar- 
antee to  give  you  or  any  cotton  farmer  a  parity  price  or 
income  on  which  you  might  buy  the  manufactured  articles 
of  other  sections  of  the  Nation.  That  is  as  much  of  the  crop 
as  we  can  ever  protect.  If  you  grew  seven  other  bales  you 
wcaild  have  to  sell  them  on  the  world  market  for  whatever 
th^  would  bring  without  the  benefit  of  any  protected  price. 
If  you  do  not  think  you  can  make  money  growing  cotton  to 
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sell  on  a  low  world  market,  there  is  nothing  to  require  you  to 
grow  any  cotton  in  excess  of  your  share  of  the  American 
market,  but  if  you  do  think  you  can  produce  cotton  cheap 
enough  to  compete  with  foreign  growers,  then  you  will  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so. 

The  substitute  does  not  allow  more  than  10  bales  of 
domestic  cotton  to  each  farm-family  unit.  In  this  way  we 
mak^  it  profitable  to  the  landlord  to  use  tenant  families.  In 
fact  this  is  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  bill.  The  Govern- 
ment helps  those  who  cooperate.  There  is  no  compulsion 
and  no  penal  provision  applicable  to  the  farmer.  We  do 
prohibit  the  movement  in  domestic  commerce  for  domestic 
con  umption  of  any  cotton  that  does  not  have  the  domestic 
tags.  We  make  it  impossible  for  a  mill  to  process  cotton 
tl-ut  does  not  have  these  tags.  There  will  only  be  enough 
tags  issued  to  keep  the  mills  running  and  they  will  have  to 
buy  all  of  the  cotton  for  which  tags  are  issued,  but  they  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  cotton  at  less  than  the  parity  price  be- 
cause we  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  lend 
the  full  parity  price  on  the  tagged  cotton,  nor  will  this  re- 
quire the  Government  to  make  any  large  or  extravagant  ap- 
propriations. It  costs  the  Treasury  nothing.  There  is  no 
subsidy.  There  is  no  payment  of  Government  money,  al- 
though, of  course,  the  adoption  of  this  substitute  would  not 
affect  the  soil-conservation  program  and  the  payments  pro- 
vided by  it.  and  after  all,  the  bill,  as  now  written,  provides 
absolutely  no  benefits  to  the  farmers  except  these  soil- 
conservation  payments  which  are  provided  by  existing  law. 

I  realize  that  in  the  few  moments  that  I  have  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  go  into  details  and  explain  a  plan  as 
vital  and  far  reaching  as  this.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  heretofore  recognized  the  soundness  of  this  policy 
and  has  written  it  into  our  agricultural  bills  on  two  different 
occasions,  but  has  never  made  its  use  mandatory.  We  mtisl 
require  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  s(^arate  the  Amerf- 
can  cotton  crop  into  a  domestic  and  an  export  crop. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  This  plan  has  twice  passed 
the  Congress,  and  it  is  known  as  the  old  McNary-H?ugen 
plan.  I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  adopted. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  not  quite  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  but 
it  does  follow  the  principle  of  segregating  domestically  con- 
sumed cotton  from  that  going  into  export.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoageJ  has  expired. 

A    FAIR    PRICE    TO    ACTUAL    FARMERS 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 

last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Poage]  provides  for  assistance  through 
families  instead  of  the  land.  I  am  for  it.  I  think  we  will 
have  to  come  to  a  plan  like  this.  I  think  we  ought  to  come 
to  it  now.  I  am  at  this  time— the  farmers'  plight  is  so 
desperate— for  any  plan  that  will  give  farmers  a  fair  price, 
whether  it  is  compulsory  control  or  unlimited  production, 
just  so  the  actual  farmers  receive  enough  to  permit  them 
to  earn  a  living  if  they  work  for  it.  If  the  Government  is 
going  to  pay  out  money  from  the  Public  Treasury  or  cause 
people  to  pay  more  money  for  commodities  produced  by 
farmers  that  money  should  go  through  farm  families.  We 
should  allocate  this  money  to  the  families.  The  landlords 
cannot  object,  because  they  will  receive  higher  rents  that 

way 

According  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI  we  have.  say.  8,000.000  bales  con- 
sumed annually  in  America.  His  plan  would  distribute  those 
8  000  000  bales  among  the  actual  cotton  farmers. 

If  there  are  1,600,000  cotton  farmers,  each  family  would 
be  allocated  an  average  of  five  bales.  On  every  bale  the 
farm  family  would  be  permitted  to  receive  parity  price  and 


at  least  20  cents  a  pound  in  this  bill.  It  would  require 
loans  to  be  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
that  amount.  This  cotton  would  be  tagged  for  domestic 
consumption  only,  just  exactly  like  the  coal  bill. 

IF  WE   CAN  TAG   COAL    FOR   DOMESTIC    CONStTMFTION    WE   CAN    TAG    COTTON 
FOR   DOMESTIC    CONSUMPTION 

It  is  said  you  cannot  do  this,  but  we  passed  the  bituminous 
coal  bill,  providing  that  a  certain  price  shall  be  paid  for  all 
coal  that  is  produced  in  America  and  sold  on  the  ir  arkets  in 
America.  All  coal  that  is  exported  will  be  exported  at  the 
world  price.  That  is  this  plan  exactly.  These  families  who 
are  growing  cotton  for  a  living  will  have  allocated  to  them 
so  much  cotton  per  family.  You  could  even  make  it  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  family  if  you  want  to.  This  cotton 
will  be  tagged  "for  domestic  consumption."  And  the  farm 
families  will  get  the  benefit  of  it,  and  the  large  operators 
and  ^hose  who  produce  a  surplus  will  have  to  sell  the  surplus 
on  the  world  market  at  the  world  price.  They  will  have 
to  export  it.  It  is  just  exactly  the  same  principle  that  this 
House  has  already  adopted  when  it  passed  the  coal  bill. 
No  farm  family  should  be  charged  with  creating  the  surplus 
that  is  not  producing  enough  to  make  a  living. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  gentleman  kindly  tell  the  House 
the  approximate  cost  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  not  cost  anj'  more  than  the  coal 
bill  would  cost,  or  railroad  freight  rates  would  cost. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  But  that  is  not  the  quesUon.  We  are 
not  talking  coal  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  cost  the  consumers  a  small 
amount,  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent  on  a  loaf  of  bread  if  it 
applied  to  a  parity  price  on  wheat  and  about  10  cents  on  a 
shirt  if  it  applies  to  cotton. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  And  what  is  that  going  to  be? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  the  parity  prices  here.  On  cotton 
it  is  about  16 '2  cents.  It  should  be  more  than  that.  This 
bill  makes  it  at  least  20  cents. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  What  is  going  to  be  the  total  cost?  My 
request  for  information  is  a  desire  to  know  if  the  plans  will 
work  or  is  the  cost  prohibitive. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Why  is  that  question  always  brought  up 
when  you  are  dealing  with  people  who  make  5  cents  an  hour 
for  their  labor?  You  are  always  asking,  "Where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  money?"  When  the  railroads  come  in  with 
a  bill  giving  them  a  guaranteed  return,  and  they  have  all 
kinds  of  excessive  and  discriminatory  freight  rates,  who  then 
says.  "Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money?"  No  one 
asks  anything  about  that,  but  when  you  deal  with  people 
who  make  5  cents  an  hour — and  that  is  what  people  receive 
working  on  farms  in  the  South  today — the  cotton  choppers, 
cotton  pickers,  5  cents  an  hour — when  you  try  to  raise  them 
up,  someone  always  says,  "Where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
money?" 

Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  coal 
bill,  the  railroad  freight  rate,  the  telephone  companies,  the 
telegraph  companies,  the  electric-light  companies,  the  water 
companies,  and  all  those? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Does  that  come  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    And  we  would  not  take  this  out  of  the 
Treasury  either. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.    Where  would  we  get  It? 
Mr.  PATMAN.    The  consumer  would  pay  a  fair  price  for 
it,  just  like  they   are   compelled  to  pay  a  fair   price  for 
many  other  things. 
Mr.  POAGE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield, 

Mr.  POAGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  this  bill  no 
money  would  be  required  from  the  Treasury,  because  there 
is  no  subsidy  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  but  simply  a  loan  on 
this  cotton,  which  would  necessarily  go  into  the  mills,  and 
there  would  be  no  appropriation? 
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In  connection  with  the  Poage  tain.  H.  R 
acting  berewitb  a  statement,  which  was 
ber  S3,  1937,  relative  to  this  proposal. 

D  the  blU  H.  R.  MTi.  ■pooMiwl  by  Ctmenm^pten 
PoACK.  of  Texas,  and  CongrcflBman  Oouoa.  at 

tNtfuoed  by  Ooi%iii Pomb  In  tbm  House 

US7.  beoomes  a  law.  Urn  farmcn  win  receive  i 
potmd  for  their  cotton  up  to  10  baOes  for  eeph 
parity  price,  whichever  la  hlgha:. 

This  bUl  repreaests  tbe  wvrfc  and  Ttewa  at 
Ouiigiwai.  mrhy^'^g  the  above  aamed.  and 
eolttire  J.  S.  W"'^*^'*  of  Texas.    Theae  parttea 
oa  the  proposal  for  soase  ttsM.  reertTtag  the 
t»»^  ^T^lr««i«  la  tfae  DapartaMBt  ct  Agrlealtuxe. 
yartment  hat  neltber  ^proved  nor  disapproved 

This  Mil  contains  the  following  m^Jor        '^ 
known  as  the  cotton  adjustment  act. 

llM  policy  aa  stated  ia  tor  Oougreas  to  provlfle 
wrtfaie  by  malntatninc  pattty  prices  paid  to 
i^cketad  for  them  for  domestic  consumption 
tmna.  purchaaU^  power  and  ao  as  to  give  to  farniers 
Ma  iture  in  the  national  tneesne. 

TlM  bill  doee  not  eacxy  aa  aatteortaatlon  fa 

lypioprtaUan  wfll  be  required.    It  eont^lM 


■aeaaaoaUty. 

3473.  I  am  in- 
iideased  Novem- 


provljiocs 


aa  titt  family-allotment  provision,  which  will  . 
Who  la  continuously  engi^ed  in  growing  cotton 
■wat  ef  10  balsa  far  which  tags  may  ba  r^ 
jpaiMiir  its  ale  at  30  eants  a  pound. 

Tba  only  penalty  provlaioa  is  one  making  U 
aocs  and  manufactums  ualng  cotton  to  use  any 
which  la  tagged  for  domestic  consumptiim.    In 
OM*  tha  price  la  at  least  M  canta.  tbe  " 
ration  will  be  required  to  make  loans 


allotmeits 


outitiked 


pound  on  the  bads  ct  %-inch  Staple  and 

The  aecreiary  at  Agifculture  ts  muthonaed  to 
cocwumptlon  in  advance  and  allocate  al'  "  ~ 
and  local  oommltteea. 

The  prindiial  objects  <£  the  profwaal  as 
are  to  permit  people  engaged  In  cotton  . 
fidr  prtoe  for  that  part  at  the  cotton  that  Is 
to  offset  the  penaltlea  the  farmer  must  now 
ptotaettve  tariff,  eaesaalve  wood  rttwrimtnstory 
enable  this  country  to  recapture  the  farm  mar 
constantly  iitT««"l*>»*^     Under  this  propoaal. 
ba  aneovaged.  aa  landownan  will  fst  hl( ' 
be  pcmttted  to  saoeCva  the  30  cents  a 

illlHiiitti  tteva  wlU  ba  im>  limit  . 

tfeon.  However,  he  will  ba  compelled  to  sen  on 
I  in  eaoeaa  at  his  damsatlr  aBotmcBt.  and 
allotted  to  him. 
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8.1 
S8.9 

W.7 

ii.n 

48.5 
18.8 

85.8 
12 

7.  » 

87.8 

17.8 
25.2 
28.1 
3B.3 

8.78 

8.42 

•a2 


October 
1«37 


16.6 
85.4 
117. « 
1&.7« 
91  0 
8X1 


8.4 

103 

9.6 

^34.0 

>8&4 

28.4 

8.98 

7.81 
U1.7 


PATKAir  and 

and  in- 

on  November  22. 

;  least  20  cents  a 

family,   or  the 


several  Members  of 
er  of  Agn- 
lave  been  working 
ilatanee  of  experta 
idttkoogh  the  De- 
tlie  aearare. 

It  U  to  be 


for  the  general 

for  cotton 

so  as  to  increase 

a  more  eqtiita- 


an  aiyroprlation 

what  la  known 

to  each  family 

a  r"'''*^^"''""*  allot- 

whlch   will 


g  ve 


u  ilawful  for  procea- 

cotton  except  that 

to  make  sure 

tte  Ooaimo^ty  Ckedlt  Oorpo- 

to  30  cento  a 

M'tririliT^  grade. 

determine  donaestic 
through  State 


by  the  authors 

to  receive  a 

in  America 

by  ranmn  at  the 

rates,  and  to 

which  have  been 

of  tenants 

Ho  farmer 

wtko  does  not 

on  his  produc- 

k  wivld  market  the 

lor  wtiiA  tags  hare 


prodiction 
001  isnmed 
pte  r 
ti  tight 
markea 
Ibe 


pound 
pUied 


Cotigreeanan  Masvih  JoingB,  chairman  of  the  Hoti.%  Committee 
on  A^TlcuIture,  hajs  been  consulted  abovu  ihe  proposal,  and  he 
stated  that  he  was  much  Impressed  with  many  of  the  features  of 
the  bUl. 

This  bill  wpf&iea  to  cotton  cmiy:  Klmilar  proposals  may  be  sug- 
gested by  others  for  different  basic  agricultural  commoditiee. 

The  only  part  of  the  bill  that  I  feel  like  I  made  a  con- 
tribution to  is  relative  to  the  family  allotment  provision. 
For  the  past  9  years  I  have  advocated  giving  the  actual  farm 
families  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  market  at  a  fair  price. 
If  a  farm  family,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  is  per- 
mitted to  grow  a  certain  number  of  bales  of  cotton  for  which 
the  family  will  receive  20  cents  a  pound,  the  credit  of  this 
famOy  will  be  restored  and  the  head  of  the  family  may  be- 
come a  home  owner,  or  he  may  seek  the  very  best  land  from  a 
landlord  to  rent  and  the  landlord  will  be  seeking  the  very 
best  tenants,  because  the  landlord  in  this  way  would  receive 
higher  rents.  It  would  help  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
it  win  result  in  good  tenants  occupying  good  land  and  the 
sobmarglnal  land  taken  out  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  thus  far  has  been 
used  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  I  think  the  balance  of 
the  ttme  should  be  used  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  the 
balance  of  the  time  allotted  to  this  amendment,  10  minutes. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Under  reservation  of  objection,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  object,  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee win  enlighten  us  some  on  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
plan.  It  sotmds  good,  but  what  will  it  cost?  Can  it  be 
made  to  work,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  that 
will  be  available,  which  I  imderstand  Is  limited  by  the 
President? 
Mr.  JONES.    I  will  undertake  to. 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there   objection   to  the   request   of 
tm  gentleman  fMift  Texas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  good  features 
about  the  domestic  allotment  plan,  but  I  feel  that  the  plan 
we  have  in  the  bill  and  which  may  be  used  is  the  proper  way 
to  proceed  for  the  present;  that  is,  to  have  the  production- 
allotment  basis  to  each  farm.  If  they  use  the  plan  of  paying 
premiums  on  cotton,  if  you  should  single  it  out,  let  me  show 
you  some  of  the  difficulties.  The  domestic  allotment  plan 
authorizes  a  loan  and  directs  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  lend  20  cents  per  pound.  This  year  there 
win  be  about  7.000,000  bales  of  cotton  consumed.  That  is 
$100  a  bale,  or  $700,000,000,  in  loans  on  cotton,  which  consti- 
tutes about  10  percent  of  the  farm  production  of  America. 
I  know  I  cannot  get  that.  I  am  not  goinR  to  promise  the 
farmer  something  and  not  be  able  to  deliver  it  if  I  know 
what  I  am  doing.     [  Applause.  1 

Two  billion  three  hundred  and  eleven  million  bushels  of 
com  have  been  produced  annually  on  the  average  in  the  last 
10  years.  If  you  made  a  parity  loan  on  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  com,  which  is  98  percent  of  it,  there  would  be  87 
cents  a  bushel.  Figure  that  out  for  yourself.  You  would 
hare  to  have  a  loan  on  wheat.  I  believe  the  average  annual 
production  of  wheat  is  about  730,000,000  bushels.  The  parity 
mice  of  wheat  is  $1.20  a  bushel.  These  three  commodities 
make  up  about  20  percent  of  the  present  total  farm  pro- 
duction. 

I  personally  would  like  to  see  the  domestic -allotment  plan 
tried  out,  but  I  believe  we  ought  to  use  a  system  of  paying 
premiums  on  the  domestic  allotment  when  that  plan  is 
Adopted.  Let  me  teU  you  another  thing — if  you  raise  the 
price  to  these  men  back  home  you  have  got  to  have  a 
provision  like  this: 

The  President  and  the  Tariff  Commission  are  hereby  authorised 
and  directed  to  promulgate  such  rates  on  import  dutiea  on  cotton 
or  articles  processed  from  cotton  and  cotton  subctltutes  as  will 
bring  the  domestic  price  of  raw  middling  cotton  to  the  parity 
price  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 

In  other  words,  you  would  have  to  have  a  100-percent  tariff 
oa  cotton,  ISO  percent  on  silk,  and  probably  200  percent  on 
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jute  and  burlap.     I  do  not  believe  so  much  rayon  is  im- 
ported, but  you  see  how  complicated  that  would  be. 

If  you  lay  an  embargo,  that  means  on  the  commodity  and 
all  its  substitutes,  do  you  think  that  the  men  who  produce 
those  things  are  not  going  to  ask  that  a  prohibitive  tariff  be 
put  on  all  other  commodities  with  which  they  compete?  It 
will  finally  cover  the  whole  field  and  we  will  be  doing  what 
China  did.  Centuries  ago  China  was  the  richest  and  wisest 
nation  in  the  world,  but  she  built  a  Chinese  waU  around  her- 
self. We  cannot  maintain  the  standards  of  living  we  have 
in  America  and  not  do  some  trading  with  other  countries. 
We  cannot  have  trade  with  other  countries  if  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  barter  and  exchange  our  commodities  with  them. 
[Applause.]  Not  to  do  so  would  be  fatal.  That  is  aU  there 
is  to  it,  there  is  no  use  of  a  man  kidding  himself. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.     Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield 

for  a  question?  ^_ 

Mr.  JONES.     Yes:  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.   SIROVICH.     I   personally  believe   that   the   greatest 
tragedy  of  the  farmer— and  I  have  always  supported  farm 
legislation— is  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  not  upon  a  parity 
with  industry. 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes;  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SIROVICH.  Why  not  have  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture bring  in  a  bill  that,  in  the  case  of  those  agricultural 
products  of  which  there  is  a  surplus,  would  add  to  the  world 
price  a  tariff  equal  to  the  difference  between  our  domestic 
price  and  the  world  price?  That  would  place  agriculture 
on  a  parity  with  industry  and  give  agriculture  the  protection 
that  industry  itself  requires.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  JONES.  That,  again,  is  another  plan.  One  man  wiU 
suggest  one  thing  and  another  another;  and  that  is  what  the 
committee  has  been  up  against  /ia.- 

The  price  fixing,  if  the  gentleman  wiU  aii9Ff  me  to  answer.; 
will  force  you  to  put  people  in  Jail  if  they  violate  the  terms 
of  the  act,  and  that  is  another  question  that  wiU  come  up 
later.  We  are  on  this  particular  thing  now.  If  we  had  a 
billion  and  a  half  doUars,  probably  we  could  pay  for  such  a 
plan.  It  would  have  to  be  in  premiums.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  get  it  now.  The  President  said  we  have  to  raise  the 
money,  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  not  a  money- 
raising  committee.  We  have  been  told  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  administration  and  by  the  action  of  the  House  itself  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  get  more  than  we  are  getting  here  unless 
the  money  is  raised. 

The  proper  way  to  do  this  is  to  allow  cotton  and  other 
commodities  to  fiow  in  the  markets  and  pay  enough  in  pre- 
miums to  make  up  the  parity  price.     I  think  some  day  we 
may   reach    that   stage.     I   believe   we   are    approaching   it 
through  the  terms  of  this  biU,  and  I  believe  we  are  making 
great  progress.    The  trouble  is  some  of  my  friends  want  to 
do  all  of  this  at  one  time,  and  I  wish  I  could  do  it.    However. 
I  think  we  are  making  some  progress. 
Mr.  POAGE.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr   POAGE.    I  wish  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  that  I  think  we  are  making  progress, 
too,  and  I  want  to  agree  with  him  on  the  proposition  that 
we  could  pay  this  if  we  had  the  money  to  pay  it  out  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  way  of  a  direct  payment,  and  that  would  be 
better   than   lending   the   money.    But   wiU  the   genUeman 
explain  the  loan  proposition  which  does  not  require  that  the 
Government  lend  $700,000,000? 

Mr.  JONES.    The  Government  would  have  to  guarantee  it. 
Mr!  POAGE.    Would  it  not  be  necessary  for  the  mills  to 
buy  that  cotton  if  they  keep  nmning  at  aU? 

Mr  JONES  They  would  have  to  buy  the  cotton  after 
they  got  rid  of  the  18,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  What  would 
you  do  with  that  when  the  miUs  have  paid  for  the  18,000,000 
bales  as  weU  as  the  carry-over?  Do  you  think  you  can  for- 
feit that?    Do  you  think  you  can  forbid  the  manufacture  of 


that  cotton?  Do  you  think  you  can  confiscate  private  proi>- 
erty?  It  wiU  be  3  years  before  they  can  seU  all  this  cotton. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  answer? 
Mr.  JONES.  In  a  minute.  You  cannot  confiscate  this 
cotton  that  the  mills  have  paid  their  money  for.  You  can- 
not forbid  it  going  into  commerce.  You  might  make  some 
arrangement  to  regulate  it,  but  it  is  too  much  to  do  aD  that 
at  once  unless  you  make  some  provision.  I  may  say  you 
are  going  into  a  field  that  wiU  cost  plenty  of  money,  even 
for  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  pretty  good  cotton  bill  here.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  for  someone  who  is  brighter  and 
smarter  than  I  am  to  work  out  a  practical  scheme,  and  I 
will  go  along  with  it  so  long  as  they  do  not  promise  the 
farmers  something  which  cannot  be  given  them.  I  will  not 
go  along  with  any  proposition  of  that  kind.  This  requires 
every  miU  that  processes  a  bale  of  cotton  to  keep  books, 
which  is  proper.  It  ought  to  be  that  way.  I  am  talking 
about  the  domestic  aUotment  plan.     In  principle  I  favor  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  require  the  building  of  a 
Chinese  wall  around  ourselves,  which  would  destroy  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  it  would  be  fatal  to  American  agriculture 
and  industry. 

Mr.  DEEN.    WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DEEN.  The  gentleman  stated  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  the  one  and  a  half  biUion  doUars  to  pay  the  parity  price 
on  domestic  cotton. 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes.  We  are  going  just  as  far  as  we  can, 
and  we  are  using  all  the  money  we  can  get. 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment    offered    by    the    gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr. 

POACEJ. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Jones)  there  were — ayes  51,  noes  65. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kleberg  :  Beginning  on  page  55.  strike 
out  all  of  part  4. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  atten- 
tively aU  afternoon  to  the  efforts  of  my  able,  distinguished, 
and  beloved  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Jones ]. 
to  steer  this  bill  along  up  to  the  present  moment.  1  feel 
sincerely  that  his  efforts  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  I  am  asking  to  strike  out  have  been  sincerely 
directed  along  Unes  which  he  believes  to  be  to  the  very  best 
interests  of  the  cotton  producers  in  his  and  other  sections 
of  the  country.  I  find  myself  at  variance  with  him.  how- 
ever, over  the  proposal  involved  in  this  bill  having  to  do  with 
particular  reference  to  the  importance  of  this  section  of  the 
biU  at  the  present  juncture. 

In  the  -first  place,  the  section  I  am  asking  to  strike  out 
with  reference  to  cotton  will  have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the 
1938  cotton  crop  and  the  1938  cotton-farmmg  operations. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  should  therefore  be 
no  immediate  haste  and  no  immediate  necessity  for  putting 
this  secUon  of  the  bill  into  effect  which  at  best  never  received 
more  than  cursory  examination  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  examination  which  has  gone  forward  in  con- 
nection with  this  particular  section  of  the  bill  has  been  in 
the  main  conducted  by  gentlemen  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  those  gentlemen,  members,  and  farm  lead- 
ers of  a  certain  farm  group  in  this  country  who  are  willing, 
in  order  to  attain  their  end,  to  utilize  the  taxing  power  of 
the  Government  without  further  ado,  first,  for  a  purpose  that 
was  never  intended,  to  wit,  the  fixation  of  penalties;  and. 
second,  that  to  arrive  at  a  proper  solution  of  this  act 
it  would  be  necessary  to  put  into  effect  immediately  the 
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I  will  vote  for 
cken  from  it. 


suggestions  of  my  distinguished  friend  the  g  ?ntleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HobbsJ.    The  doctor  is  afraid   or  the  patient. 
He  is  afraid  for  the  patient  to  be  given  the  b  fneflcent  treat 
ment  of  a  rest  for  an  appreciable  time  while   he  doctors  can 
hold  a  thorough  investigation  and  consultation  with  refer 
eoce  t5  his  condition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  admit  the  difference  of  fcptnlon  on  the 
measure  which  exists  between  my  loved  chair  nan  and  me  to 
be  a  fact.  He  has  fought  all  the  way  throu  ii  to  maintain 
his  and  my  position  with  reference  to  the  ft  st  part  of  this 
bin,  to  wit,  the  soil-conservation  portion  tcereof.  In  his 
efforts  to  guide  this  bill  along  be  has  been  willing  to  permit 
his  eyes  to  cloud  and  dim  with  tears,  ahnosj,  in  defense  of 
the  proposal  that  the  fanners  who  sell  a  bale  of  cotton  off 
acr«8  not  allotted  to  them  should  be  fined  2  Icents  a  pound. 
He  has  stood  up  and  pleaded  with  you  that  tl  lere  is  no  com- 
pulsion in  this  bUL  I  find  this  inconsistent  with  the  bill 
axxl  inconsistent  with  the  gentleman's  Ume  honored  direct 
approach  to  matters  which  he  bas  handled  ta  ef  ore  this  great 
group  of  oar  coneagues. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  thi  i  piece  of  farm 
legislation.  I  would  love  to  vote  for  tt,  and 
it  if  the  quota  provisions  in  the  bill  are  si 
and  if  the  Congress  la  not  called  upon  by  administrative  and 
certain  farm-agitatioii  leaders  to  do  gymnastics  to  the  ex- 
tant of  delegating  the  authority  to  regulaie  commerce  to 
one  single  man,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultme,  for  this  is  a 
power  of  which  we  cannot  divest  oiu^elvei;  and  they  go 
son  further  and  ask  us  to  grant  a  power  ^hich  we  do  not 
possess,  to  wit,  control  the  sale  In  commene  by  delegation 
without  limitations  sufficient.  [Applause.] 
[Hen  the  gavd  felL] 

Ifr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  to  be  in  disagree- 
ment, which  I  seldom  am,  with  my  frienc  the  gentleman 
from  Tens,  for  whom  I  have  a  genuine  aflectiofi.  I  would 
prefer,  if  we  had  even  a  bUlion  dollars  f or  tl  ds  program,  not 
to  have  marketing  quotas  but  to  use  Ute  p'emium  method. 
Personally,  I  prefer  to  get  the  extra  mone  r  throur^  small 
processing  taxes.  I  do  not  like  taxes  of  my  kind,  but  I 
would  want  to  link  and  earmark  an  amouit  equivalent  to 
half  what  we  collected  from  the  processing  taxes,  at  least, 
to  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  at  home  ind  in  export  to 
foreign  coimtries.  However,  we  cannot  get  this  much 
money,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  get  the  i  Tocessfng  taxes; 
at  least,  up  to  this  Ume  we  have  been  unaile  to  get  them. 
I  doal}t  whether  the  House  at  this  time  ^rould  be  wining 
to  pass  such  a  provision.  At  any  rate,  for  the  present  we 
must  be  content,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  a  noimt  of  money 
we  have. 

I  have  hopes  that  with  the  payments  w<  can  make  and 
with  this  program  on  the  acreage  basis,  wl  h  the  loan  pro- 
vision, and  with  the  provisions  for  dlstrbution  and  for 
export,  it  may  not  often  be  necessary  to  hai  e  the  marketing 
quotas  put  into  effect.  But  If  the  time  com  a  when  we  have 
so  much  cotton  on  hand  in  spite  of  this  prt^ram  that 
cotton  goes  to  3  and  4  cents  a  pound,  the  i  the  marketing 
quotas  should  be  put  Into  effect.  I  have  picl  :ed  cotton  which 
sold  In  the  lint  for  $3.63  a  hundred,  or  l«ss  than  4  cents 
per  pound,  and  I  know  some  of  you  hav(  done  so.  You 
know  such  an  amount  is  hardly  enough  to  i  ay  for  ^e  pick- 
ing of  the  cotton. 

When  industry  is  protected  by  a  high  arlff  and  when 
manufacturers  control  their  plants  and  sloiv  down  produc- 
tion and  marketing  when  they  cannot  sell  at  a  reasonable 
price,  what  objection  Is  there  to  the  fanaers  having  the 
right  to  control  the  marketing  of  their  oanmodlties  to  a 
limited  degree?  This  i»t>vIsion  would  touch  only  the  man 
who  refuses  to  go  along  with  a  straight  soll-conservatlon 
program.  If  the  farmer  would  put  Into  pre  ductlon  only  the 
acres  he  is  permitted  to  put  into  producdc  n  and  plant  the 
others  with  scdl-conservlng  crops  and  US'!  soil-conserving 
IKactices,  he  woxild  not  be  affected. 


I  seriously  believe  that  if  you  do  not  have  this  provision 
in  the  bill  you  are  likely  somewhere  down  the  road  to  run 
into  a  price  collapse  which  wili  cost  a  good  deal  more  money 
and  cause  a  good  deal  more  grief  than  would  be  the  case 
if  a  man  outside,  who  will  not  go  along  with  the  program 
and  will  not  cooperate  with  his  neighbors  as  can  a  man- 
ufacturer, who  can  have  his  employees  cooperate  with  him 
in  the  operation  of  a  plant,  was  required  to  pay  2  cents  per 
pound  on  the  amount  he  produced  on  the  extra  acres. 

A  big  bugaboo  has  been  raised  about  such  a  provision. 
This  sort  of  a  small  penalty  has  been  recognized  for  gen- 
erations in  this  country  as  a  regulatory  measure.  There 
is  a  small  head  tax  for  certain  purposes.  For  instance, 
wheat  is  inspected  and  a  charge  of  25  cents  on  a  certain 
allowance  is  made  for  the  inspection  service.  Now,  they 
liave  to  have  that  service,  and  they  have  to  pay  for  it,  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  money  to  do  it  the  other  way. 
I  believe  if  those  who  are  opposing  these  quota  provi- 
sions in  the  sense  the  term  is  used  in  respect  of  cotton 
will  look  ahead  a  year  or  two,  they  will  see  that  if  they 
vote  down  this  kind  of  a  provision  and  do  not  liave  any 
control  at  all  they  will  have  plenty  of  grief,  and  they  will 
be  asked  why. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kleberg]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Kleberg)  there  were — ayes  59.  noes  80. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  go 
back  to  the  loan  provision,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  section  numbers  may  be  changed  to  conform  with  the 
changes  made  in  the  bill. 

:  Ttie  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tijxas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read  title  n  on  page  14, 
section  201. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tttli  II — Loan  Psovtsions  ajtd  Coksttmik  SArBctrASus 

LOANS  ON  ACRKrCLTTTRAL  COMMODnTES 

SacnoN  201 .  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ( In  this  act  called 
the  "Coiporatlon")  Is  authorized,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  maXe  available 
lo&as  on  agricultural  commodities  (including  dairy  products) .  The 
amount,  terms,  and  conditions  of  such  loans  sliall  be  fixed  by  the 
Corporation  with  the  approval  cf  the  Secretary  and  of  the  Presl- 
denlt.  The  rate  of  loans  on  wheat,  and  on  cotton,  produced  on 
farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  or  cotton,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
be  hot  less  than  55  percent  8md  not  more  th.»n  75  percent  of  the 
parity  price  for  wheat  or  cotton,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  rate  of 
loaas  on  field  com  produced  on  farms  (whether  or  not  In  the  com- 
mercial corn-producing  area  as  deaned  in  .section  321  (f)  )  on 
whUch  the  acreage  planted  Is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  shall  be  not  less  than  5.5  percent  and  not  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  field  com.  The  rate  shall  be  70 
percent  of  the  foregoing  rate  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect 
under  part  n  of  title  III  on  the  crop  of  field  corn  and  if  the  field 
com  is  produced  on  a  farm  In  thp  commercial  corn-producing  area 
on  which  the  acreage  planted  Is  m  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment. Except  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  except  in 
the  case  of  loans  made  with  re.spect  to  dairy  products,  no  loan 
Bfaafll  be  made  with  respect  to  any  commodity  produced  on  any  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  plant,ed  to  the  comnaodlty  Is  in  excess  of  the 
applicable  farm  acreage  allotment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Lrc.^s:  On  page  14,  line  19,  strike  out 
all  after  the  period  and  down  through  the  period  in  line  24,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following ;  '''Thf'  Corporation  shall  make 
loan.";  during  any  marketing  year  on  field  corn  pnduced  on  farms 
In  the  commercial  com-produclng  a-'ea.  as  deflnid  In  section  321  P, 
on  which  the  acreage  planted  wa.s  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment,  and  said  loans  shall  be  made  on  the  following  per- 
centages cf  parity  price  for  field  cnm  as  of  the  beginning  of  sucli 
marketing  year : 

"Eighty  percent  if  the  November  production  estimate  for  the 
current  crop  cf  field  corn  do.^s  njt  exceed  a  normal  year's  do- 
mestic consumption  and  eiporto; 
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"Seventy  percent  If  such  estimate  exceeds  a  normal  year's  do- 
mestic consumptinn  and  exports  by  not  more  than  5  percent; 

"Sixn-  percent  If  s-uch  estimate  exceeds  a  normal  year's  domestic 
cnnsun.pt ion  and  exports  by  not  less  than  5  percent  and  not  more 
than   10  percent:  ,  ,      ,_ 

•Fifty-five  percent  If  such  estimate  exceeds  a  normal  years  do- 
mestic consumption  and  exports  by  more  than  10  percent." 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  asks  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  10  minutes.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  invite  the  un- 
divided attention  of  every  Member  of  the  House  to  a  candid 
and  conscientious  consideration  of  the  amendment  which  has 
just  been  reported  by  the  Clerk. 

We  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  corn  program  of  this 
bill  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  amendment  is  adopted  by 
the  House,  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  an 
honest  stabilization  program  for  one  of  the  basic  commodities 

of  this  Nation. 

This  amendment  is  not  much  different  from  the  general 
loan  provision  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  committee 
which  appears  in  the  bill  at  the  present  time.  The  only  thing 
we  attempt  to  do  through  this  amendment  is  to  peg  more 
or  less  the  price  of  corn  through  this  loan  at  a  certain  step, 
starting  at  80  percent  if  the  November  production  estimate  for 
the  current  crop  of  field  corn  does  not  exceed  a  normal  year's 
domestic  consumption  and  exports.  This  simply  means  that 
when  we  have  a  total  supply,  or  when  the  normal  consump- 
tion plus  the  exports,  is  2,380,000,000  bushels— or  less  than 
such  amount,  the  Commodity  Corporation  would  be  com- 
pelled to  loan  to  the  corn  producers  of  this  Nation  80  per- 
cent of  parity,  which  is  69  cents  per  bushel. 

We  feel  out  in  the  corn  district  that  if  difcd  when  the  total 
production  of  corn  in  this  Nation  is  less  tatn  what  we  must 
have  plus  exports,  the  loan  feature  will  never  have  to  be 
used'  However,  we  want  it  there  in  case  we  need  it.  In  the 
event  that  the  amount  we  produce  is  between  2,380,000.000 
and  2  499  000.000  bushels,  the  loan  under  such  circumstances, 
mandatory  in  its  character,  will  be  60  cents  per  bushel. 

If  we  produce  in  this  country  or  have  a  total  supply  of 
between  2.499.000.000  and  2,618.000,000  bu.shels,  the  loan  on 
that  amount  will  be  52  cents  a  bushel,  and  on  all  over  2,618.- 
000.000  bushels  the  loan  wiU  be  55  percent  of  parity,  or  47 
cents  a  bu.shel. 

Mr.  TARVER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS,     I  yield. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  the  gentleman  s 
amendment  would  provide  for  mandatory  loans  on  com, 
whereas  the  matter  of  making  any  loans  at  all  is  left  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  other  com- 
modities? ^         ^         ,     . 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Precisely.    The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 

correct,  ,  .   ,    .    .    x  ■    4. 

Mr  TARVER.    Does  the  gentleman  think  it  is  fair  to  give 

^uch  preferential  treatment  to  one  commodity? 

Mr  LUCAS  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  follow  me  m  the 
di<:cussion  of  that  point  a  little  later.  Let  me  advise  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  mandatory-loan  provision 
upon  corn  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture We  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  and  he  has  no  objection 
to  this  loan  feature  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  It  is  also 
recognized  by  the  able  chairman  of  this  committee,  as  it  is 
by  the  versatile  minority  leader  of  the  agricultural  group  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  there  is  a  difference-and  a 
distinct  one— with  respect  to  loans  on  com  and  loans  on 
Sat  and  cotton.  I  undertake  to  say  that  you  gentlemen 
who  represent  the  Wheat  and  Cotton  Belts  of  this  country  do 
not  want  a  mandatory  loan  upon  wheat  and  cotton  and  I 
say  that  for  the  reason  that  you  depend  upon  the  world  pnce 
for  your  exports.    You  have  a  surplus  that  you  export  every 


year  both  in  cotton  and  wheat.    And  if  mandatory  loans  were 
placed  upon  these  commodities,  the  loan  value  might  ulti- 
matel5'  become  more  than  the  world  price,  which  would  bring 
about  financial  difficulties  of  a  large  magnitude.    We  in  the 
Corn  Belt  district  consume  practically  all  the  corn  we  raise. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  corn  that  is  grown  in  the  commer- 
cial corn  area  of  this  country  is  fed  to  Uvestock  and  goes  into 
commerce  as  a  finished  product.    In  other  words,  only  about 
10.000.000  bushels  of  com  are  transported  outside  of   this 
country  and  find  their  way  into  the  foreign  market.    Conse- 
quently the  Liverpool  price  does  not  control  insofar  as  corn  is 
concerned.    The    corn    market    is    an    American    market. 
Therefore  we  feel  that  as  a  result  of  that  and  other  factors 
which  I  shall  discuss  hereafter  we  have  a  right  to  come  here 
and  ask  this  Congress  to  place  a  mandatory  loan  on  this 
particular  basic  commodity. 
Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LUCAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  sympathy  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying,  but  why  would  it  not  be  simpler  to 
base  the  loan  on  the  cost  of  production?  The  cost  of 
production  of  corn,  I  suppose,  is  around  50  cents. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  We  are  proceeding  upon  another  theory  en- 
tirely under  this  biU.  What  the  gentleman  says  might  have 
some  merit  but  is  not  in  line  with  the  general  loan  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  In  view  of  the  approach  to  this  legislation 
the  gentleman's  proposition  could  not  be  considered  without 

difficulty. 

Mr.  PACE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PACE.    Does  the  gentleman's  amendment  confine  all 
loans  to  the  commercial  corn-producing  area? 
Mr.  LUCAS.     It  does. 
Mr.  PACE,    That  is  quite  different  from  the  provisions 

of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  confines  it  to  the  commercial  corn-pro- 
ducing area  because,  after  all,  whenever  quotas  go  into 
effect  so  far  as  corn  is  concerned,  the  commercial  com  area 
has  to  bear  all  of  the  load  so  far  as  the  surplus  is  concerned, 
and  you  gentlemen  on  the  outside  bear  no  burden  at  all. 

Mr.  PACE.  But  the  com  raisers  in  my  State  would  have 
no  benefit  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  They  would  have  the  same  benefit  under  the 
general  section  in  respect  to  loans  as  exists  at  the  present 
time  In  other  words,  they  would  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  loan  that  the  corn  producers  throughout 
the  Nation  have  under  the  general  commodity  loan  section 

of  the  bill.  ,,   ^^ 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.    Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.  The  theory  is  that  the  area  outside 
of  the  commercial  corn  area  is  smaU  and  the  amount  pro- 
duced is  largely  consumed  by  the  individual  farmer  and 
therefore  these  loans  are  put  on  so  as  not  to  bear  down  the 
price  commercially,  so  the  commercial  zone  will  carry  the 
load   whereas  the  zone  outside  the  area  is  small. 

Mr  LUCAS.    I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  his 
contribution.      One  other  point  I  want  to  discuss  is  this: 
A  mandatory  loan  written  into  the  Federal  statute  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  keep  his  corn  on  the  farm  and  pre- 
vent the  farmer  from   transferring   it  at   harvest   time   in 
order  to  obtain  cash.      In  addition  to  that,  if  the  fanner 
has  a  bumper  crop  it  is  much  better  that  he  should  seal 
a  part  of  it  on  the  farm  where  it  will  eventually  be  needed 
rather  than  be  compelled  to  sell  it  at  a  sacrifice  and  pos- 
sibly later  be  forced  to  have  a  part  of  it  shipped  back  to 
his  farm       Those  loans  would  not   only  have   a  tendency 
to  stabilize   the  price,   but   also  to  keep   the   com   off   the 
market   which  would  be  a  further  element  in  stabilization. 
One  of  the  great  troubles  with  the  corn  loan  problem  we 
had  this  year  was  this.      It  was  announced  60  days  too 
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the   gentleman 


late.  H  we  had  had  !n  force  to  this  countr  f  a  maiMiatOTy 
loan  provision  In  the  matter  of  com.  it  is  iny  humble  be- 
lief that  the  price  of  com  would  not  be  whsre  It  is  today. 
In  other  words,  when  the  Secretary  made  the  announce- 
ment the  price  was  low  and  many  produceis  to  the  corn- 
producing  area  and  throughout  this  country  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  the  com  at  a  low  price,  wtRreas  It  would 
have  been  sold  at  a  better  price,  to  my  op  nlon,  had  this 
loan  feature  been  tlie  permanent  law  of  the  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  o*  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  expired. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  mtoutes  more. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 
T^ere  was  no  objectkm, 
Mr.    FERGUSON.    Mr.   Chairman,    will 
yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  PERGUSON.  What  percent  of  the  co  -n  grown  to  the 
commercial  area  is  actually  aold  by  the  bush  ;1— not  throiigh 
feeding  processes— tout  what  pero«itage  of  he  com  in  the 
commercial  area  is  actuaDy  sold  for  cash? 
Mr.  LUCAS.  Between  10  and  15  percent. 
Bfr.  FERGUSON.  Then  the  gentleman  f e  sis  that  that  10 
percent  that  is  sold  for  cash.  If  the  mandator  y  loan  had  been 
to  effect,  would  have  affected  the  price  of  tt  e  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Tfeat  is  what  we  ultimately  find  to  be  true. 
but  to  the  beginntog  the  farmer  seals  many  i  bushel  of  com 
before  it  is  sold  toto  cash.  Much  com  is  iitored  on  farms 
before  it  finally  finds  its  way  either  toto  casl  i  or  the  finished 
product.    I  cannot  yield  further. 

I  Just  want  to  complete  this  one  statement.  Lastly  I 
want  to  taring  this  home  forcibly  to  the  uttentlon  of  the 
Congress:  If  this  mandatory  loan  goes  toto  « ffect,  it  will  cer- 
tainly restrain  effectively  the  speculator  of  t  lis  country,  who 
for  years  has  been  selltog  short  the  products  of  the  farm 
before  the  tiller  of  the  son  actuaUy  raised  the  same.  In  other 
words,  it  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  elimli  ate  his  nefarious 
schemes  which  he  has  be«a  iwactictog  on  t]  le  farmer  at  the 
tetter's  expense  over  a  long,  long  period  of  3  ears. 

Mandatory  loans  are  sound  upon  com.  D  iring  1933,  when 
com  was  selling  for  30  cents  a  bushel,  this  3ovemment  an- 
nounced a  com  loan  program  to  those  who  cooperated,  and 
gave  a  loan  of  45  cents  a  bushel.  They  lot  ned  diu^ng  that 
time  $121,000,000  on  217.000,000  bushels  o^_cora  and  they 
never  lost  a  single  dime  upon  that  loan, 
a  dime  the  following  3^ear  on  the  corn  loan 


They  never  lost 

_ program,  which 

took  to  millions  of  dollars.  They  never  lost  a  dime  on  the 
core-loan  program  during  1935  and  1936.  In  other  words, 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  have  been  loaned  by  this 
Government  to  the  com  producers,  and  thi;  taxpayers  have 
not  lost  a  single  cent.  The  farmers  have  pi  id  it  back  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent.  In  fact,  the  Government 
on  that  com  toan  at  the  rate  of  4  percent 
It  strikes  me  that  it  is  economically  sound 
strable  that  to  the  interest  of  stabilization 
Congress  should  f avoraWy  consider  this  ameiidment. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted.     [Applaus ;.] 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.    1116  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOILKAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a^  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 


has  made  money 

during  that  time. 

and  sodaUy  de- 

>f  field  com  this 


axd 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BonxAxr  to  the 
toy  Mr.  Locas:  Atter  ttoe  word  -iMnam".  where 
Hid  ameodznent.  strike  out  the  vords  "In  tba 
producing  mrea  m  defined  In  eectlosi  S31  (f ) 
or  not  in  tlie  commercial  oora-produdng  are*  u 
«tl  W.- 
Mr. BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  language  that  now  appears  to  the  I^icai 
the  l*rigtiftg»  that  appeantd  to  the  ~ 
few  days  ago  is  the  same  language  that 
gentleman  from  minois,  then  this  ame 
drawn.    I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUema^ 
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the  amendment  he  has  Just  offered  Is  to  the  same  lanpuage 
as  the  amendment  that  appeared  in  the  Congression.^l 
Rkcoro  several  days  ago,  "the  Corporation  shall  make  loans 
during  any  marketing  year  on  field  com  produced  on  farms 
in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area."  Is  that  the  same 
language  that  appears  in  your  amendment? 
Mr.  LUCAS.    That  Is  the  same. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  niir.ois 
[Mr.  Lucas]  absolutely  ignores  the  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  House  with  reference  to  com  not  produced  in  the  com- 
mercial corn-producing  area.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  only  a  few  States  in  the  central  part  of  the 
United  States  are  included  in  what  is  known  sis  the  commer- 
cial corn-producing  area.  There  wiU  be  millions  of  bushels 
of  com  produced  outside  of  the  area,  and  this  amendment 
would  permit  loans  to  be  made  only  to  those  farmers  who 
produce  com  in  the  commercial  com  area.  That  is  not 
fair.  I  submit,  and  this  amendment  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit  these  loans  to  be  made  on  corn  produced  out- 
side of  the  area  as  well  as  within  the  area. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  it  would 
be  a  good  amendment  if  his  amendment  were  adopted  to  the 
Lucas  amendment? 

Mr.  BOmaAU.  I  believe  that  com  produced  outside  of 
the  commercial  area  should  be  as  much  entitled  to  the 
favoritism  given  under  this  amendment  as  corn  produced 
withm  the  area.  I  believe  that  corn  produced  up  m  north- 
ern New  York  State  should  have  as  much  loan  as  com  pro- 
duced in  Iowa. 

>  Mr.  GILCHRIST.  The  question  I  asked  is.  even  then, 
would  the  Lucas-  amendment  be  satisfactory  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  offer  this  amendment  merely  as  a  per- 
fectmg  amendment.  I  submit  that  aj^  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  am  wlUtog  that  reasonable  loans  should  be  made  on  com. 
I  am  satisfied  with  that.  I  believe  that  is  the  proper  way 
to  help  out  agriculture.  I  would  like  to  hear  a  little  more 
debate  on  this  question  as  to  the  jastice  of  the  schedules 
put  into  this  bill,  but,  in  a  general  way  I  favor  the  making 
of  these  loans  to  agricultural  commodities.  I  supported  that 
proivision  in  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written. 

I  submit  that  the  Lucas  amendment,  however,  is  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  considered  judgment  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  because  the  members  of  the  cammittee. 
after  much  consideration,  concluded  thi:t  com,  as  such,  had 
a^  much  value  in  northern  Wisconsin  as  it  had  in  southern 
Wisconsin.  If  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  is  to 
make  a  loan  on  corn  as  such  it  is  just  as  fair  to  make  that 
loan  at  the  same  rate  m  northern  Wisconsin  as  m  southern 
Wisconsin. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  eminently  fair.  I  feel  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  must  have  overlooked  this  point  or 
he  would  have  incorporated  it  m  his  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  whether  or  not  he 
deliberately  changed  the  language  that  appears  in  the  com- 
mUtee  draft  of  this  bill  so  as  to  exclude  com  produced  out- 
side of  the  commercial  area:  or  was  that  merely  an  over- 
sight and  was  the  gentleman's  amendment  drafted  before 
the  committee  made  its  amendment.  As  I  see  it  he  prob- 
ably used  language  that  was  m  the  original  draft  before  the 
committee  amended  it:  in  other  words,  is  the  gentleman 
from  Hhnois  wilhng  that  loans  should  be  made  on  com  out- 
side of  the  commercial  area  as  well  as  within  the  commercial 
com -producing  area? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  like  the  gentleman's  use  of  the 
word  "deliberately  • 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  mean  was  it  the  gentleman's  Intention 
or  an  oversight  on  his  part?  I  do  not  use  the  word 
"deliberately"  with  any  thought  of  accusation,  for  it  is  the 
gentleman's  right  to  entertam  any  views  he  wishes. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  When  this  amendment  was  drafted  I  drafted 
it  for  the  purpose  of  including  only  com  that  was  pro- 
duced in  the  commercial  corn  area.  The  gentleman  has 
offered  an  amendment  to  that  section  and  I  do  not  see  any 
particular  objection  to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucasj,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  only 
eventually  hurt  the  corn  farmer  himself  but  will  prove  to 
be  severely  injurious  to  the  livestock  feeder  and  producer. 

The  gentleman  proposes  under  this  amendment  manda- 
tory loans  of  80  percent  of  the  parity  price  if  the  production 
is  not  in  excess  of  2.300,000,000  bushels.  Is  that  the  figure, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Two  billion  three  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lion bushels  is  the  normal  domestic  consiimption  plus  export. 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  57  percent  of  the  national  farm  mcome  is  derived  from 
livestock  or  livestock  products.  Less  than  20  percent  of  the 
corn  raised  is  sold  for  cash;  90  percent  is  fed  to  Uvestock. 
About  7  percent  is  the  normal  carry-over.  Less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  is  exported  m  the  form  of  com. 

When  you  put  an  artificial  price  on  com,  without  any 
regard  to  what  the  price  of  cattle  and  hogs  may  be — and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  maintain  the  price  of  cattle 
and  hogs — the  hvestcck  feeders  will  resort  to  substitutes. 
They  will  feed  barley,  rye,  oats,  cotton  cake,  soybean  meal, 
sorghums,  and  many  other  substitutes.  As  a  consequence 
the  corn  producer  in  the  following  year  will  have  a  large 
surplus  on  hand  that  was  not  consumed  in  the  normal  feed- 
ing operations.  You  had  an  example  called  to  your  atten- 
tion today.  You  remember  when  12  centS  -a  poimd  was 
loaned  on  cotton.  It  was  ^oo  high.  It  stiiftUlated  produc- 
tion and  foreign  competition  and  helped  create  the  em- 
barrassment confronting  cotton  farmers  today.  Make  loans 
on  corn  too  high  and  you  will  wreck  the  corn  farmer,  too. 
I  know,  for  I  come  from  a  com  State.  My  State  is  the  third 
largest  com  producer  m  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  gentleman  talks  about  artificial  loans. 
Did  the  gentleman  have  any  loans  in  1933?  Did  he  or  any  of 
his  friends  have  any  artificial  loans  at  that  particular  time? 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  I  have  favored  loans  on  corn 
such  as  the  Government  hiis  made  in  the  past.  They  were 
made  on  the  basis  that  the  Government  would  not  lose  and 
were  not  so  high  as  to  encourage  the  production  of  corn  to 
sell  to  the  Government.  You  are  going  to  have  another 
Farm  Board  episode  on  yoiu-  hands  if  you  make  these  loans 
mandatory.  Secondly,  you  may  have  no  money  to  lend  on 
corn  if  loans  are  mandatoiy.  Do  you  know  any  agency  of 
the  Government  that  is  forced  to  make  any  certain  kind  of 
loans?  They  are  all  authorized  to  make  loans;  but  if  you 
demand  and  force  through  mandatory  loans,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  get  into  trouble  and  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
corn  farmers  to  be  able  to  borrow  money.  I  think  the  farmer 
should  have  reasonable  loans  that  will  prevent  demoralized 
prices  and  forced  liquidation,  but  no  definite  amount  should 
be  ^;vTitten  into  permanent  legislation.  The  com  loans  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Government  during  the  last  few  years 
have  been  very  helpful  to  the  farmers.  Let  us  not  overdo  it 
and  run  a  chance  of  getting  no  loans  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN,    The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska has  expired,  all  time  has  expired,  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsm. 
Mr.  DOXEY.    Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 

two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  s.t  this  time  to  prolong  the  debate 
and  I  hate  to  inject  myself  toto  a  corn  controversy.  It  is 
late  and  we  are  tired.  I  have  tried  to  consume  very  little 
time  durtog  the  wide  and  varied  discussions  and  sundry 


amendments  proposed  during  the  consideration  of  this  gen- 
eral farm  bill  in  the  past  few  days.  As  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  I  gave  long  and  serious  thought  to 
these  various  propositions  before  we  reported  this  general 
farm  bill.  In  the  main,  I  am  constrained  to  vote  with  my 
committee  and  stand  by  the  bill  as  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee. As  a  whole,  I  think  it  is  the  best  we  can  do  under 
the  circumstances.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  handled  the  com  proposition,  but  I  do  know 
that  subcommittee  labored  hard  and  long.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  want  to  stay  to  the 
membership  of  this  Committee  of  the  Whole  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  provides  for  a  mandatory  loan.  When  we 
go  to  dealing  with  mandatory  loans,  we  are  departing  from 
any  kind  of  domestic  loan  we  have  ever  engaged  in  as  a 
philosophy  of  long-range  legislation. 

I  want  to  go  along  with  the  com  people  and  I  think  I 
have  demonstrated  that  fact.  Bear  in  mtod,  corn  has  a 
different  set-up  than  any  other  commodity.  You  have  here 
a  commercial  area  as  to  corn  and  the  commercial  area  bears 
the  brunt  of  the  thing.  Certainly  the  commercial  area  is 
the  only  one  that  the  quota  is  put  on  and  if  you  have  a 
loan  it  should  either  be  permissive  so  far  as  the  entire  corn 
area  is  concerned  or  not  at  all,  and  it  certainly  should  not 
go  on  until  a  quota  is  in  effect.  This  is  just  something  for 
the  Members  to  think  atwut.  Why  should  the  corn  loan  be 
mandatory  and  other  loans  be  only  permissive? 

Corn  is  handled  a  little  differently  than  cotton  and  wheat. 
I  grant  that  the  Government  has  never  lost  any  money  on 
com  loans,  but  nature  provided  for  that  in  a  way  because 
when  we  made  corn  loans  there  usually  followed  a  drought 
or  something  else  which  cut  down  the  production  of  com. 
At  the  present  price  of  corn,  if  you  put  in  a  mandatory  loan 
feature  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  based 
on  69  cents  for  com,  I  ask.  How  much  money  will  it  take? 
I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  proposed 
this  amendment,  can  give  me  that  Information  himself.  This 
entire  program  here  is  something  we  have  to  consider  In 
connection  with  the  amount  of  money  It  will  cost.  We 
have  not  the  money  to  do  a  lot  of  things  we  would  like  to 
ao  for  agriculture.    Our  money  is  limited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise,  not  so  much  to  wreck  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas],  but 
to  bring  out  the  thought  to  the  Committee  that  when  3"5U 
place  a  mandatory  provision  in  here  providing  for  a  loan  of  80 
percent  of  the  parity  price  on  corn  or  any  other  commodity, 
the  Government  is  fixing  to  buy  a  lot  of  that  commodity  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  statement  can  be  successfully  refuted 
under  normal  conditions.  Loans  for  all  commodities  should 
be  held  in  reserve  to  be  used  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  we  slioiild  vote  on  this 
amendment  this  afternoon.  I  doubt  seriously  if  the  Members 
of  this  House  have  thought  it  through.  I  think  this  philos- 
ophy is  so  far  reaching  that  you  ought  to  think  this  over, 
whether  you  are  from  a  corn  area  or  not.  It  is  settmg  a 
precedent  when  you  provide  for  mandatory  loans  for  any 
commodity,  and  although  it  may  be  argued  that  com  is  dif- 
ferent from  wheat  and  cotton  and  should  be  handled  in  a 
different  way,  it  just  simply  means  price  pegging  by  perma- 
nent legislation.  That  is  dangerous  m  times  like  the  pres- 
ent. Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money? 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
Mr.  GREENWOOD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out 

the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  different  philosophy  with 
reference  to  the  mandatory  features  as  applied  to  com  than 
there  would  be  If  applied  to  cotton  or  wheat.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  com  crop  is  consumed  in 
this  country.  If  you  are  going  to  adopt  any  mandatory  fea- 
tures with  reference  to  control  of  production  through  market- 
ing, as  this  bill  does,  com  is  the  very  best  product  probably  to 
start  with,  because  it  is  consumed  almost  entirely  to  this 
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country.    We  do  not  haTe  to  depend  upon  \he  export  or  world 
price. 

We  from  the  commercial  Com  Belt  feel 
apply  the  mandatary  features  of  the  loan 


bgr  doing  so  we  can  bold  up  the  price  i>f  this  product  to 
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this  is  the  place  to 
cm  the  theory  that 


called  to  the 
cost  the  Oovem- 
of  the  gentle- 
feeding  dis- 
lowest  possible 


aomewhere  near  parity.    Attention  has 

fact  that  loans  made  on  com  have  nev< 

ment  any  money.   I  can  understand  the 

man  from  Nebraska  who  comes  from  a  11^ 

trfct.    He  probably  wants  to  boy  com  at 

figure,  but  I  think  be  is  in  error  if  he  thinks  he  can  hold  the 

price  ot  cattle  and  bogs  up  on  cheap  com.    It  has  been  dem- 

oostrated  this  year  and  through  past  expc  rience  that  cannot 

be  done.    The  livestock  feeders  this  year  are  suffering  from 

the  low  price  of  corn. 

It  has  not  been  over  4  or  6  weeks  since  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  said  It  did  not  believe  the  price  of  hogs  and 
cattle  would  f oUow  the  price  of  com  on  :  i  downward  trend, 
because  there  was  a  shortage  of  hogs  ii  the  country;  but 
we  see  nevertheless  when  the  price  of  com  timibles  down 
below  the  cost  of  production,  down  come  the  price  of  hogs 
and  cattle.  I  ask  the  gentlonan  from  Ne  braska  to  go  along 
with  the  com  farmers  In  tbe  commercial  irea  in  an  effort  to 
bold  np  tbe  price  sumewbere  near  parity  I  y  these  mandat<»7 
loan  features  in  order  to  control  the  mifket  and  in  order 
that  tbey  may  bold  op  their  price  on  livestock  to  some- 
where near  parity. 

Mr.  COFFBE  of  Nebraska,    wm  tbe  4entliTiian  yield? 

Mr.    GREENWOOD.    I    yidd    to    tbe    gentleman    from 


Mr.  OOI^ES  of  Nebraska.  Does  tbe  g  notksman  think  the 
isiee  of  com  wUl  determiiie  tbe  price  of  (at  cattle  and  hogs 
on  tbe  tennlnal  markets?  I 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.    Tbe  experienee  o^  the  statistics  taken 

that  ttie  price  of 
parity  as 


af  cattle  and  hogs 


from  the  Department  at  Agrkailtare  is 

csttle  and  bogs  wUl  not  stay  op  anywhere 

long  as  tbe  cost  of  com  1b  down,  as  It  is  this  year. 

Mr.  009WEK  of  Nefaraaka.    Does  not  t  le  gentleman  think 
tbe  com  producers  would  probably  stor^  their  com  rather 
tban  feed  It  in  case  tine  maztet  price 
was  low? 

Mr.  OREENWOCH).  That  is  under  tb^  control  of  tbe  De- 
partment It  oui^t  to  be  stored  and  not  rushed  onto  the 
market  so  as  to  tumble  tbe  price.  Tha^  is  tbe  purpose  of 
ttieae  mandatory  loana. 

[Here  tbe  gavel  felL] 

Mr.  CHANDLER    Mr.  Chairman,  I  bavie  an  amendment  to 
this  section  and  I  ask  anantarmns  consent  ft  tUs  time  that  my 
proposed  amendment  may  be  printed  in 
formation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
tbe  gentleman  from  Tfeonesaee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tbe  amendment  referred  to  Is  as  follow^: 


On  pige 


begnnlng 
loans 
acreai  ;e 
wh  >at 


cotton 


AmrexMlinent  offered  by  Mr.  CHAsmM^ 

901  by  etrlkizig  out  tlw  foUowIng  m; 
»rttfing  on  line  19.  to  wit:   "Tbe  r«te  of 
cotton  produced  on  taxtoM  vhlcb  the 
esceas  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
CMa  may  be.  Shall  be  not  Icea  than  55  peroeD(t 
75  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  wheat  or 
be."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereoC  the  following 
of  loans  on  wheat  produced  on  farms  on  whlc!  i 
la  not  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotmeift 
Dot  leas  than  55  percoit  and  not  more 
parity  price  for  wheat;   and  the  rate  of  loan: 
on  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  Is 
farm   acreage  allotment   for   cattoxi   shall   b( 
pcroant  of  the  parity  prlee  for  oottoo. 


Mr.  CSudrman.  I  move 


Mr.  JONES, 
tee  do  now  rise. 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Wakucx,  Chalrma^ 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
that  Committee,  having  had  uncter 
H.  R.  8505.  had  come  to  no  resolutlcxi  thereon. 
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PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  Hou«je  for  1  minute. 

Tte  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomorrow  when  the  rice 
section  is  taken  up  I  shall  offer  several  amendments.  I  may 
add  at  this  time  that  the  amendments  I  expect  to  offer  have 
been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  T^ey  are 
more  or  less  perfecting  amendments.  It  is  my  thought,  also, 
to  oflfer  an  amendment  which  would  add  a  new  paragraph 
as  number  6  to  the  rice  section,  which  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  a  processing  tax. 

The  tax  title  is  separate  from  and  independent  of  all  other 
titles  of  the  biJl:  it  is  a  valid  excise  upon  a  manufacturing 
process.  It  is  uniform  and  is  not  invalid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fifth  amendment  by  reason  of  its  exemptions, 
tt  is  not  connected  with  any  scheme  designed  to  impair  the 
autonomy  of  the  States,  such  as  discussed  in  United  States 
V.  Butler  (297  U.  S.  1) .  This  title  is  not  related  to  any  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  intent  is  clear  that  this  title 
is  to  be  effective  regardless  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  any  other 
title  or  provision  of  the  bill.  Even  if  the  exact  amount  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  were  appropriated  for  a  specific 
purpose,  that  fact  does  not  render  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
title  invalid.  The  rule  in  this  respect  was  stated  by  the 
Court  in  Cincinnati  Soap  Co.  against  United  States,  supra, 
and  more  recently  in  Carmichael  against  Southern  Coal  ti 
Coke  Co.,  as  follows: 

If  the  tax.  qua  tax,  be  gcxxl,  as  we  hold  It  is,  and  the  purpose 
qjeclfled  be  one  which  would  suetaln  a  subsequent  and  separata 
appropriation  made  out  of  the  general  fionda  of  the  Treasury, 
Uelther  is  made  ftrralld  by  being  bound  to  Uie  other  in  the  same 
act  of  legislation.  The  only  concern  which  we  have  in  that  aspect 
as  the  nuitter  Is  to  determine  whether  the  purpose  specifled  is  one 
for  which  OongresB  can  mate  an  appropriation  without  violating 
tbe  fundamental  law. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  in  opinion  of  the  Court 
iin  the  case  of  Stetoard  Machine  Co.  v.  Dam  (57  S.  Ct.  883) , 
decided  May  24,  1937: 

The  excise  Is  not  void  as  Involving  the  coercion  of  the  States  In 
contravention  of  the  tenth  amendment  or  of  restrictions  Implicit 
In  our  federal  form  of  government. 

The  proceeds  of  the  excise  when  collected  are  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  at  Washington,  and  thereafter  arc  subject  to  appropri- 
ation   like    pjubllc    moneys    generally     (Cincinnati     Soap    Co.    ▼. 

Vnited    State*.    May    3,    1937,    —    U.    8.    ).     No    presvmiptlon 

aan  be  indulged  that  they  will  be  misapplied  or  wasted.  Even 
if  they  were  collected  In  the  hope  or  expectation  that  some  other 
and  collateral  good  would  be  furthered  as  an  Incident,  that  with- 
out m(H«  would  not  make  the  act  invalid    (Sonzinsky  v.    United 

State3.   March    29,    1937.    —    U.    S.    ).     This    indeed    Is    hardly 

questioned.  The  case  for  the  petitioner  Is  built  on  the  con- 
tention that  here  an  ulterior  aim  is  vPTought  into  the  very 
structure  of  the  act.  and  what  Is  even  more  Important  that  the 
aim  Is  not  only  ulterior  but  essentially  unlawful  In  particular, 
the  90-percent  credit  is  relied  upon  as  supporting  that  conclusion. 
But  before  the  statute  succumbs  to  an  assault  upon  these  lines, 
two  propositions  must  be  made  out  by  the  assailant  {CincinTuiti 
Soap  Co.  V.  United  States,  mpra) .  There  must  be  a  showing  In  the 
first  place  that  separated  from  the  credit  the  revenue  provisions 
are  Incapable  of  standing  by  themselves.  There  must  be  a  show- 
ing in  the  second  place  that  the  tax  and  the  credit  in  combination 
are  weapons  of  coercion,  destroying  or  impairing  the  autonomy  of 
the  SUtes. 

The  processing  tax  title  which  is  proposed  with  respect  to 
rice  is  precisely  identical  with  the  excise  tax  titles  m  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  has  been  held  valid  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Steward  Machine 
Company  case  referred  to  above  and  Helvcring  v.  Deris  (57 
S.  Ct.  904),  and  is  also  identical  with  the  situation  in  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  which  was  enacted  by  this  Congress  at 
its  last  session. 

The  tax  title  is  separate,  however,  not  only  because  of  its 
inherent  character  but  by  the  specific  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute, which  provide  that  the  title  shall  be  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  provisions  of  the  act.  With  reference 
to  the  construction  given  by  the  Court  to  the  separability 
Clause  contained  in  the  statute,  the  following  was  said  in 
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United  States  et  al.  v.  David  Butterick  et  al.  (C.  C.  A..  June 
1937) : 

The  inference  from  this  o])lnion  is  that  the  separability  clause 
is  controlling  upon  the  court,;  in  their  construction  of  the  statute 
if.  but  only  if.  the  separate  sections  of  a  statute  are  capable  of 
standing  by  themselves  and  if  It  appears  that  Congress  Intended 
them  to  do  so. 

Although  that  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  on  November  8,  1937,  denied  certiorari  in  that  case, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  separability  clause 
in  itself  is  controlling  in  s<jme  instances. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  insert  in  my  extension  of  remarks  today  a  state- 
ment of  comparative  prices,  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  also  a  statement  regarding  the  Poage  bUl, 
prepared  and  released  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGEl,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  LMr.  Colmer],  and 

myself.  *     ,  +v. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  ol  tne 

gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
resolution  passed  by  a  creamery  association  in  Mountrail 

County.  i     ,  XV, 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  North  Dfikota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
business  in  order  on  tomorrow,  Calendar  Wednesday,  may  be 
dispensed  with.  ■  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Daly  for  5  days  on  account  of  illness. 

JOINT   RESOLtrriON  PRESENTED   TO  THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  Uie  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

II.  J.  Res.  525.  Joint  resolution  to  make  the  existing  appro- 
piration  for  mileage  of  Senators  and  Representatives  im- 
mediately available  for  payment. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Spea.ker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and 
42  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  December  8,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532,  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  room  219, 
House  Office  Building,  on  Wednesday,  December  8,  1937, 
at  10  a.  m. 

COMMITTEE    ON    INTERSTATE    AND    FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Crosser's  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at 
10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  December  16,  1937.  Business  to  be  con- 
sidered: Hearing  on  House  Joint  Resolution  389,  distribution 
and  sale  of  motor  vehicles. 


There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Martin's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreijm  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  4,  1938.  Business  to  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  sales  tax  bills,  H.  R.  4722  and  H.  R.  4214. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  11, 
1938.  Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing  on  S.  69,  train- 
lengths  bill. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Maloney's  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at 
10  a.  m.,  Thursday.  December  16,  1937.  Business  to  be 
considered:  Hearing  on  S.  1261,  through-routes  bill. 

COMMITTEE    ON    IMMIGRATION    AND    NATITRALIZATION 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Committee  on  Wednesday,  December  8.  1:937,  at  10:30 
a.  m.    Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing  on  H.  R.  8549. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON  (by  request) :  A  bill  (H.  R. 
8637)  to  amend  section  l-(b)  of  the  Trade-Mark  Act  of 
March  19,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Patents. 

Also  (by  request),  a  bill  (H.  R.  8638)  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  under  the  trade-mark  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Patents. 

Also  (by  request),  a  bill  (H.  R.  8639)  to  amend  the  trade- 
mark section  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act  to  make  it  accord  with 
articles  2  and  9  of  the  International  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property,  signed  at  The  Hague  Novem- 
ber 6,  1925,  and  articles  1  and  30  of  the  Trade-Mark  Con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  other  American  Re- 
publics, signed  at  Washington  February  20,  1929;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOTT:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8640)  to  add  certain  lands 
to  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Oregon;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  PALMISANO:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8641)  to  provide  dis- 
ability allowance  for  World  War  veterans  suffering  from 
non-service-connected  disabilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

By  Mr.  BACON:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8642'>  to  repeal  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax,  as  of  the  taxable  year  1937,  to  impose 
in  lieu  thereof  a  one-point  increase  in  the  normal  tax  upon 
corporations,  and  to  restore  the  flat  rate  of  12 '2 -percent  tax 
upon  capital  gains;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey:  Re-solution  (H.  Res.  374) 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  for  possible  \iolation  of  the  freedom-of-the- 
press  clause  of  the  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STACK  (by  request)  :  Resolution  (H.  Res.  375)  to 
establish  as  sernce  connected  all  present  disabilities  of  a 
World  War  veteran,  by  considering  his  service  record  an 
official  part  of  his  medical  record;  to  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

By  Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  527)  to  amend  the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerent  cotmtries; 
the  prohibition  of  the  transportation  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  for 
the  use  of  belligerent  states;  for  the  registration  and  licensing 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  ex- 
porting, or  importing  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of 
war;  and  restricting  travel  by  American  citizens  on  bellig- 
erent ships  during  war",  approved  August  31.  1935.  as 
amended  by  the  joint  resolution  approved  May  1,  1937;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
528)  proposing  the  official  adoption  of  a  revised  calendar  to 
be  known  as  the  Universal  Calendar,  effective  January  1. 
1939;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BnXS  AND 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 

By  Mr.  BULWINKXE:  A  bill  (H.  R. 
Kate  Durham  Ttiomas;  to  the  Committee 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8641 
Michael  P.  Dowlir«;  to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  RAYBURN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  864J 
Rachel  Nethery  and  Ethel  Nethery;  to 
Claims. 

By  Mr.  SIROVICH:  A  bin  (H.  R.  864( 
John  Joseph  Defeo;  to  the  Committee  on 


ss 
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and  resolutions 
follows: 

)  for  the  relief  of 
on  Claims. 
)  for  the  relief  of 
Pensions, 
for  the  relief  of 
the  Committee  on 


for  the  relief  of 
Naval  Affairs. 


of   residents   of 
'avoring  neutrality 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  the  rule  XXn,  petitiohs  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  fellows: 

3532.  By  Mr.   RUTHERFORD:    Petiticin 
Great  Bend,  Suscpiehanna  County,  Pa., 
legidation;  to  the  Committee  oo  the  Judiciary. 

3533.  By  Mr.  MERRTTT:  Resolution  of  the  American 
Ra<fio  Telegrai^ilsts  Association,  Local  N<  >.  2.  reafDrming  its 
■npport  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  i  ^t;  that  it  opposes 
any  changes  in  the  act  itatit,  which  migi  t  curtail  the  oper- 
ations (rf  the  law;  to  tbe  Ccnmnittee  on  U  ibor. 

3ft34.  By  Mr.  CARTER:  Petition  of  Uie  California  Wool 
Growers  Association,  opposing  restriction  ( f  truck  transporta- 
tkm;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  foreign  Commerce. 

SS35.  Also,  petition  of  the  California  ^  ool  Growers  Asso> 
datkm,  urging  tbe  mactment  of  the  Pet  «nglll  UH  relating 
to  tbe  kmf-and-flhort  haul  clause.  Intent  ite  Commerce  Act; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fore  gn  Commerce. 

3636.  By  Mr.  CULKIN:  Petiti(m  of  tbj  Watertown  local. 
No.  761,  International  As80ciati<m  of  Macl  linists,  Watertown, 


N.  Y..  opposing  enactment  of  the   txain-Umit  bill;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conamerce. 

3537.  By  Mr,  CARTER:  Petition  of  the  California  Wool 
Growers  Association,  opposing  the  Black-Connery  bill  and 
asking  that  all  agricultural  labor  be  exempted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

3538.  Also,  petition  of  the  California  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, opposing  the  15-percent  increase  in  freight  rates;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3539.  By  Mr.  BACON:  Petition  of  sundry  residents  of 
Whitestone,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  urging  enactment  of  the 
national  lottery  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3540.  By  Mr.  REED  of  Illinois:  Petition  signed  by  Albert 
P.  Thnm  and  233  employees  of  the  Howell  Furniture  Manu- 
facturing Co..  of  St.  Charles,  ni.,  protesting  against  the 
enactment  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill;  to  the  Committee  cai 
Labor. 

3541.  By  Mr.  KVALE:  Petition  of  the  Milligan  and  Mor- 
rison Silver  Fox  Producers  Association,  urging  repeal  of  the 
undistributed-profits  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3542.  Also,  petition  of  the  Flax  Institute  of  the  United 
States,  urging  steps  be  taken  providing  for  the  eradication 
Of  grasshoppers  and  Mormon  crickets  to  avoid  recurrence  of 
tbe  heavy  loss  sustained  in  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

3543.  By  Mr.  CURLEY:  Petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. State  of  New  York,  opposing  legislation  to  fix  freight- 
rate  making;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3544.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  State 
of  New  York,  opposing  any  change  in  status  of  Army  engi- 
neers; to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  December  8,  1937 

{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November  16,  1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

THE  JOimHAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Tuesday,  December  7,  1937.  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved- 

CAIX  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  before  proceedings  with  the 
bill  under  consideration,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  quorum. 
I  therefore  suggest  the  absence  of  one.  and  ask  for  a  roll  call. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Aduns 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

B«rry 

BUbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown.  Idch. 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Bulkley 

Billow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavez 

Clark 

Ctonnally 


Copeland 

Davis 

Dleterich 

Donahey 

Duffy 

EUlender 

Frazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Glass         *  • 

Graves 

Guffey 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Johnscoi.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

King 


La  Follette 
Lee 

Lewis 
Lodge 
Logan 
Lonergan 

Liuideen 

McAdoo 

McCarran 

McGill 

McKellar    ' 

McNary 

Maloney 

MUler 

Mlnton 

Moore 

Murray 

Neely 

Norris 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 


Plttman 

Pope 

Radcllffe 

Reynolds 

Russell 

SctaWMts 

SchireUenbAch 

Shlpstead 
Bmlth 
Btetwer 
Tbanms,  Okla. 
TtaOBMS,  Utah 
Townsend 
Truman 
Ty  dings 
Vandenberg 
Van  Nuys 
Wagner 
Walsh       -,;    "    ;; 


Mr.  LEWIS.  I  announce  for  the  Record  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Hughes  1  are  detained  by  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers]  is  de- 
tained by  illness  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green!  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  LMr.  Wheeler]  are  necessarily  de- 
tained from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  have  been  requested  to  announce  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mame  LMr.  HaleI  is  absent  for 
the  same  reason  stated  yesterday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-nine  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present 

report  of  the  secretary  of  commerce 

The  VICE  PRESIDEINTT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1937. 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

REPORT    OF    RECONSTRUCTION    TTNANCE    CORPORATION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  relative 
to  the  operations  of  the  Corporation  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1937.  and  for  the  period  from  the  organization  of  the 
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CorporaUai  on  February  2,  1933.  to  September  SO,  1937. 
inclusive,  which,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

PETITION  AND  MEMORIALS 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  a  memorial  of  simdry  citizens 
of  Huds<»i.  N.  Y..  remonstrating  against  the  making  of 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  with  European  countries  per- 
taining to  textiles  and  shoes,  and  favoring  a  protective  tariff 
on  such  goods,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

He  also  presented  the  memorial  of  members  of  Allegany 
County  (N.  Y.)  Pwnona  Grange.  Patrcms  of  Husbandry, 
ranonstrating  against  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Black- 
Connery  wages-and-hours  bill  or  any  similar  measure,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  the  IxU 
(H.  R.  1507)  to  assure  to  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
every  State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  to  pimish 
the  crime  of  lynching,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BILLS  INTRODUCID 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OVERTON: 

A  bill  (S.  3106)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Jennie 
Stubbs;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr,  ANDRJBWS: 

A  bill  (S.  3107)  to  amend  the  Inland  Waterways  Corpora- 
tion Act,  approved  Jime  3,  1924,  as  amended,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  extend  the  services  and  operations 
of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  to  Pensacoia,  Fla.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  .,  ._ 

By  Mr.  CONNALLY: 
"  A  bill  (S.  3108)  for  the  relief  (rf  W.  Connally  Baldwin  fwlth 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims.    _^. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

A  bill  (S.  3109)  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of  Joseph  C. 
Akin;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

AGRICULTURAL    RELIEF — AMKNOMXNTS 

Mr.  POPE  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2787)  to  provide  an  adequate 
and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agricultural  commoditia*  ia 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  purpoM^ 
which  was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  submitted  an  amendment  m- 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Senate  bill  2787,  the  agri- 
cultural relief  bill,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
to  be  printed,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On   page  82,  between  lines  21   and   22.  to  Insert  the  followlnf 

new  sub.section : 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  act,  in  es- 
tablishing a  marketing  quota  for  any  farm,  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  farmer,  whether  o'wner.  lessor,  or  sharecropper,  shall 
be  taken  Into  ccnsiderauon.  and  no  marketing  quota  shall  be 
established  for  anv  farm  if  the  amount  of  the  commodities  which 
the  farmer  would  "be  permitted  to  market  under  quota  restrictions 
would  not  yield  Eufficlent  Income  to  meet  the  normal  needa  at 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  to  provide  the  farmer  a  reason»bl« 
return  upon  his  farm  Investment;  Proiided,  That  to  the  extent 
that  the  total  marketing  quotas  for  any  commodity  may  be  In- 
creased for  any  year,  as  herem  provided,  then  such  marketing 
quotas  fcff  any  such  commodity  for  such  year  applicable  to  azul 
established  for  any  farm  or  group  of  farms  In  a  common  or  slugla 
ownerslUp  producing  on  an  average  more  income  than  Is  necessary 
to  meet  the  normal  oceds  of  the  ouner  of  such  farm  or  farms, 
„  ,„  „,  „ ,  _  _ .  1057 
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ehall    be    decreased    to    the    end    that    ?udh 
balance   such    tii.ii    ircreuses   as   authorizqd 
And  p'o^idrd   'urther.  That  the  t'>e^retary 
authonzed  and  directed  to  make,   promul 
and  rrifu^dtions  for  carrying  into  effect  tJt 
ct  this  subsection." 


TAX    LAWS    AND    BUSINESS    CONDITIONS 

!>nt  is  made  up  largely 


Mr.  GIBSON.     Mr.  President,  Verm 
of  small  communities,  many  of  which 
small  industry  which  takes  care  of  the 
of  its  immediate  vicmity.    When  anything 
the  local  industry,  the  whole  commuiilty 
of  our  towns  or  villages  axe  in  deep 
present  business  slump. 

In  a.ssociation  with  the  junior  Senatirr 
'Mr.  Lodge].  I  ask  unanimous  consen 
published  in  the  Congressional  RecorJ) 
V.  C.  Bruce  Wetmore.  of  Bondsville, 
condition  with  respect  to  his  comniu|iity 
to  the  situation  in  a  large  number  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegijam 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


are  built  around  some 

employment  situation 

occurs  to  disturb 

is  affected.     Most 

trouble  owing  to  the 

from  Massachusetts 

t  that  there  may  be 

a  telegram  from  Mr. 

which  portrays  a 

strikingly  similar 

Vermont  towns. 

was  ordered  to  be 


Mass 


1  own  half  interest  Bnirton  E>uck  Co  , 
August    we    had    500    employees,    now    h 
Indtiatry  In  ih^  town      Employed  younn 
who   lived    In    the   town    who   could    wal 
a«kinc  m«  wh^n  rnn  expw-t  to  put  them  la 
working    In    mill    for   ihrwt   grneratlonn 
Can  t  go  any  further  without  nrdtirn 
UrmM  MM  broutfht  abrnit  hy  thin  a^min 
l»w»  wtiirb  »ff»ct  tbfl  tnitft  country,  t 
iMck  to  work? 


Jondsvllle.  Mbjm.     Up  to 

ve    4    watchmen.     Only 

■^nd   old:   in  fact,  anyone 

to    mill      Wholff    town 

Work,     Fine  community 

Our    (rtjrplus    all    upent. 

under  present  ("nndl- 

iltm   and   prw»er,t   tax 

1  e«p«!ct  to  put  llwTtn 


How 


T   C   Bkt'cB  9imi'j%K. 


OOtD   AJW   lltVEX   LEOUUTTOir 

FMr.  PimcAir  ulced  tnd  obtAlned  Uave 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  let«r 
Edward  A.  O'Neal,  preaident  of  the  Axierican 
tlon  Bureau.  In  reply  to  certain  Inquiri^ 
relative  to  gold  and  silver  legislation 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS  OE 

[Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  asked 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  addres^ 
ber  8  by  Mr.  Maple  C.  Harl,  national 
abled  American  Veterans  of  the  Worlil 
In  the  Appendix.] 


■TTSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  AKKSICA- 
"RECESSION", 


-WHAT 


SO-CALIED 

beseech 


his 


\a 


Mr.  LEWIS.    Mr.  President,  I 
me  its  audience  for  a  few  moments, 
suggestions  on  a  subject  aside  from  tht 

Mr.  President,  I  put  the  query  to 
What  is  the  matter  with  America,  a4d 
with  the  people? 

This  morning  from  the  press  we  reid 
stock  market — to  take  but  a  single 
precipitously  for  msmy  weeks;   that 
uncertainty  and  general  fear  prevail 
prevails  that  this  major  recession 
small  degree  by  the  New  Deal  policies 
laws  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
said  that  this  belief  has  become  so  ger  eral 
time  since  1930  there  appears  to  be  a 
disposed  against  the  administration 
businessman.    How  can  anyone  be  for 
not  be  for  the  President?    The  Preside  nt 
nounced  his  advocacy  of  the  business  (f 

Mr.  President.  I  call  to  the  attention 
statement.    I  invite  you  to  consider  als^ 
ment  of  a  similar  nature  comes  now 
Calif.    I  so  read.    I  ask  my  colleague^, 
that  there  should  be  in  different  parts 
particular  time  such  a  concurrence  bj 
denunciation  of  their  own  country? 
these  agencies  in  a  condemnation  of 
their  Government.    AD  this  is,  in  such 
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total    dccrea.=e-^    .-hall 

and    provided   herein: 

of  .Agriculture  Is  hereby 

ate.  and  estab!;.«h  rules 

e  policy  and  provLsion^ 


to  have  publLshed 

written  by  him  to 

Farm  Pedera- 

made  by  Mr.  O'Neal 

and  so  forth,  which 


THE  WORLD  WAR 

4nd  obtained  leave  to 
delivered  on  Novem- 

cfcimmander  of  the  Dis- 
War,  which  appears 


IS  THE  MEANING  OF  THE 


the  Senate  to  give 

desire  to  submit  some 

pending  bilL 

this  honorable  body: 

what  Is  the  matter 

that  the  New  York 

urometer — has  fallen 

throughout   the  East 

and  that  the  belief 

been  caused  to  no 

general,  and  the  tax 

in  particular.     It  is 

that  for  the  first 

majority  in  Congress 

rnd  in  behalf  of  the 

the  businessman  and 

has  constantly  an- 

the  businessm.an. 

of  the  Senate  this 

the  fact  that  a  state- 

from  San  Francisco, 

,  What  does  it  mean 

of  our  country  at  t.his 

chosen  voices  in  the 

There  is  a  imion  of 

the  administration  of 

unison  as  we  are  now 


having  it,  disclosing  for  its  purpose  an  Intention  to  depress 
the  confidence  of  our  people  in  our  own  country,  and  pvl- 
dently  to  drive  the  Members  of  this  honorable  body  and 
their  colleagues  in  tuiothcr  body  to  some  purpose  of  those 
who  are  the  authors  of  the  system  and  inaugurated  the 
cor..-pi.'-acy. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  honorable  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  last  night,  in  one  of  our  groat  cities 
of  the  Republic,  there  arose  a  voice  ostensibly  in  behalf  of 
what  are  defined  as  manufacturers;  another  voice  in  an- 
other city  raised  up  in  behalf  of  what  was  said  to  be  the 
expres.sion  of  economists;  and,  in  another  part  of  the 
United  States,  a  voice  in  behalf  of  what  was  said  to  be  peace 
and  confidence.  We  observe,  sir,  that  each  of  these  assailed 
their  country  on  rhe  same  proimd.  These  spoke:-Tnen  attacked 
the  administration  for  the  same  purposes.  Each  charges  in 
similar  phrases  to  t-ach  other  that  the  country  is  falLmg  into 
dism.embered  fragments.  It  is  annoimced  that  the  finance 
of  the  bank-s  :s  frustrated  and  the  credit  of  the  country 
assailed  to  echo  through  the  world.  The  standing  of  cur 
country  is  .so  d.mmi.shed  by  accusation  as  to  leave  it  un- 
worthy of  the  ccnfidence  cf  an  American. 

M.-,  Prpsident,  one  locks  in  vain  to  find  a  Justification  for 
thi.H  sort  of  '.h.;!!^'.  We  note  we  must  feel  that  the  rranufac- 
turers  and  f:n.inre  are  m'.'n"'^prf"''n*fi.  I  azaln  a.^k,  Where 
In  truth  l.s  thi.i  country'     lli;'.v  ;n  *nj'h  dof-.  it  «;tand? 

I  concede,  hit.  that,  in  'hf  ^ird.u.iry  mutatlon.n  'f  bu.^lnr»»i 
and  rommTf:*'  in  all  ^ca.ujt;?..  and  da.ly  ,to<:k  markftn  ri.no 
and  fall;  but  bf-hold  this  r';unt/y  u-,  it  /*t.aruJ«  xi  to  honcHt 
material  of  iwX  «ix-<-ulati(  ri  on  rxrhuMK'-!  Our  crrrdit  in 
finance  today  u  Kr'at<T  than  ihut  of  any  other  country  on 
earth.  Our  ^.tanding  before  th.-  w.^rld  in  credit  Is  the  very 
highest.  Buj!$lne.s.s  in  our  land  u  ijro."^perou.s,  barring  one  or 
two  instances,  such,  for  example,  .u.  the  deciea.se  for  a  while 
in  the  demand  for  steel  as  building  moves  slowly  and,  if  you 
please,  something  of  a  decadence  m  the  constmction  or  selling 
of  automobiles,  catised  by  war,  cf  nations  decreasing  export 
sales. 

If  you  please,  sir,  turn  about  you,  s<^'e  the  spectacle!  The 
vaults  cf  the  banks  are  stifled  with  money.  Our  national 
credit  is  so  high  that  on  but  day  belore  yesterday  the  bid 
for  the  bonds  of  the  Nation  m  a  new  Treasury  finance  ex- 
ceeded by  15  times  the  necessity.  These  bonds  pay  but  2  Mi 
and  l'-2  percent. 

At  this  time  we  beheld,  sir,  seven  great  nations  of  the 
world  tendering  us  their  securities  bearing  from  5  to  7  per- 
cent, while  the  great  commercial  bodies  all  around  us  of 
an  indui;trial  nature — in  many  respects  of  the  highest  class — ■ 
heretofore  yielding  splendid  profits,  tender  their  securities 
bearing  from  5  to  7  percent.  Yet  our  people  demonstrate 
their  confidence  in  the  administration  here  in  government, 
in  the  Treasury  and  its  securities,  in  such  manner  as  you 
have  seen  from  time  to  time,  particularly  during  the  past  few 
days,  giving  their  preference  and  their  confidence  to  the 
securities  of   the  United  States. 

Sirs,  there  must  be  some  reason  behind  these  assaults 
which  seem  to  come  from  so  many  quarters,  so  very  far 
apart  geographically,  and  yet  seemingly  of  the  same  con- 
sistency, and  almost  of  exactly  the  same  language.  Surely 
Senators  will  have  interest  enough  to  ask  themselves  the 
question,  "What  is  the  purpose  of  thus?  Is  it  the  hobgobblin 
of  deranged  minds?" 

In  one  instance  we  are  told  from  the  Ea.'t,  "It  is  the 
Roosevelt  lax  laws."  In  another  in.stance  we  are  told.  "It 
is  the  New  Deal  measures."  In  still  anothr-r  in.stance  we 
are  told.  "It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  administration." 

What  particular  policy  do  the.se  gentlemen  refer  to  that 
has  adversely  afTccted  the  credit  of  this  country?  What 
particular  thing  do  they  assert  has  decreased,  if  you  please, 
and  derieaned  the  credit  of  the  National  Treasury?  The 
President  accedes  to  the  business  demand  of  the  power  com- 
panies, and  to  reducing  and  abolishing  the  taxes  claimed  to 
be  burdensome.  Business,  finance,  and  agriculture  are  now 
in  full  cooperation.  Is  not  that  the  state  of  completion  of 
fiUl   confidence,   trust,   and  success? 
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Where  is  the  particular  thing  to  whuh  the  megaphone. 
banquet,  and  radio  proclaimer.^  allude  a.-^  causing  Uie  .mock 
market  to  rise  and  fall  Uiat  is  of  a  legislative  character? 
Is  th:s  th-:  standing  claimed  a.'^  cannot  be  respx'ted  by  honest 
men  in  the  land":*  We  ask  the  command.n?  question  here: 
What  IS  the  m  tive  behind  these  assaults,  as  well  as  what  is 
the  reason  cf  these  combinations  concurruig  one  with  the 
other  in  misrepresentations  of  ail  true  business  and  faithful 
business  organization? 

Mr.  President,  I  beseech  the  Senate  to  hear  me  while  I 
mvite  them  to  a  bit  of  the  histoiy  of  the  country.  Do  Sena- 
tors feel  there  is  something  new  in  this  particular  course 
that  has  been  taken  at  this  time?  Indulge  me  to  the  point 
of  vexing  your  patience.  I  si^eak  of  that  which  is  within 
your  memory.  I  shall  not  hark  back  beyond  that  merely  to 
recite  recorded  history. 

In  1914,  the  off  year  after  the  election  and  preceding  the 
Presidential  election  in  1916— and  I  hope  the  leaders  of 
both  political  parties  will  catch  this,  because  each  partici- 
pated in  legislative  action  during  the  time — the  World  War 
was  on  the  world.  Promptly  in  1914  there  arose  in  this 
country'  suddenly  and  all  at  once  a  general  a.ssault  upon  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.  There  arose  a  hi.ss  and  scorn 
upon  and  a  denunciation  of  t.nythlng  there  was  of  govern- 
ment The  rr.sult  wa.".  that  we  could  not  get  a  cent  to  bring 
(he  farmer.';'  good.s  to  the  railroad.s.  We  could  not  get  the 
money  to  ship  hlK  gcKid-i  U)  the  con-.umrr.  Tlic  then  &'crt> 
tary  of  the  Trearury,  now  th'  Junior  8er>at,or  fr(jr,  Califor- 
nia I  Mr,  Mf.AwK)],  took  tin;  dUp,  with  the  aid  of  the  Presi- 
d'.-nt,  in  putLinK  tlw  Treu&ury  bt-hlnd  aarlculturc  Ui  gel  tlic 
pr'>ductii  to  the  market. 

At  this  time  the  Becurttlc*  of  our  land  fell  on  the  stock 
mark.'t  with  great  suddennees;  fright  existed  all  over  the 
land.  Eminent  gentlemen  Eupposed  to  represent  finance  and 
commerce  began  denunciation  upon  their  country.  The  ad- 
ministration was  held  up  before  the  world  as  lacking  worth 
or  confidence  in  various  respects.  One  charge  was  that  our 
Nation  did  not  join  in  war  wi  ;h  haste.  Then,  secondly,  the 
charge  was  made  that  the  poLcies  under  the  WiLson  admin- 
istration were  the  kind  dcstiuctive  of  business,  of  credit, 
and  of  honor. 

It  may  be  that  Senators  feel  that  these  charges  initiated 
this  feeling  of  unrest.  Far  fr^m  it.  It  was  the  product  of 
the  design.  Hear  me  while  Y  recite  that  under  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1906  and  1907,  in  the  off  year,  war  was  going 
on  between  Ru.ssia  and  Japan,  and  promptly,  with  sudden- 
ness, came  an  assault  on  this;  distinguished  President  and 
his  policies,  denying  him  the  right  to  respect,  withholding 
the  people's  confidence  from  him.  He  was  demeaned  as 
lacking  in  intelligence.  He  wis  accused  of  being  an  anar- 
chist and  his  legislation  of  being  destructive  to  all  principles 
and  products  of  America. 

It  was  then  that  in  this  honorable  body  Senators  were 
compelled  to  find  their  recourse  as  refuge  in  different  forms 
of  legislation,  some  of  which  went  by  the  name  of  railroad 
legislation  and  others  by  des.gnation  of  Treasury  finance. 
But  the  fact  is  evident  that  we  see  how  absolutely  dupli- 
cated today  is  of  that  which  wt^s  in  1914  an  off  year.  Now,  in 
the  off  year  of  this  administration,  while  war  is  pending  in 
Asia,  occupying  all  of  Asia,  war  in  Europe  induced  by  condi- 
tions in  Spain,  with  a  terro::  hanging  over  England  and 
France  because  of  Germany  and  Russia,  we  find  the  very 
same  element  tliroughout  the  :and,  directed  by  certain  infiu- 
ences  of  the  exact  nature,  duplicating  the  very  conduct  that 
we  saw  during  these  other  days  of  war  and  under  similar 
circumstances  and  situations.  Behold  the  similarity  and 
answer.  "Why?" 

We  ask,  "What  does  it  mec.n?"  May  I  ask  the  question 
of  you.  Mr.  President.  Is  It  posiuble  that  these  eminent  specu- 
lators throughout  the  country  bide  their  time  to  depress  the 
stocks  of  their  own  Nation  and  then  to  purchase  them  in, 
and  then  to  raise  the  price  io  the  highest  possible  mark; 
then  seize  the  products  of  the  farmer  from  the  farm,  the 
results  nf  the  manufactures  from  the  factories,  at  the  very 
lowest  prices  to  which  they  have  been  depressed,  and  then 


lift  them  to  the  very  highest  prices  that  monopwly  will  induce, 
and  so  sell  them  to  the  great  profit  of  the  maiupulators?  Is 
not  that  just  what  was  done  under  the  war  days  of  1914, 
following  what  was  done  under  the  war  days  in  the  time  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  190G  and  1907? 

Now,  what  do  we  find?  Is  it  possible,  I  ask,  that  these 
speculators  have  conceived  that  if  they  can  start  a  policy  in 
tins  Government  of  making  every  human  being  feel  that 
whatever  stock  he  possesses  is  already  tainted  with  utter  fail- 
ure and  dxcJaonor  and  every  form  of  undertaking  is  Ukewi.se, 
if  you  pkase.  decreed  to  its  death,  that  from  this  result  ihey 
can  fnghten  the  body  which  we  know  as  the  Securities  Com- 
nii.ssion  from  any  further  enforcement  of  tlie  law  that  com- 
pels the  showing  of  a  just  amount  of  property  behind  a  stock 
before  it  can  be  issued?  Is  it  possible  these  masters  at  last 
conceivi  apam  what  they  did  in  1907  and  1914.  and  what  wc 
know  they  did  in  1929 — ^that  by  doing  this  they  can  have 
those  who  are  possessed  of  anything  dispose  of  it  at  any 
fiiure.  and  they  can  then  issoie  new  stock  in  the  form  of 
certificates  with  nothing  to  sustain  it  but  water  and  audacity. 
and  then  sell  those  stocks  to  America  under  whatever  guise 
they  please,  while  their  rottennes.s  will  rob  the  widows, 
cheat  the  poor,  and  leave  the  country  bereft  of  its  financial 
honor? 

I/'t  us  have  no  mi'unders^andfnr.  Tf»  n«  hnv^  n  tnip  un- 
derstandirr  I  prnpr^und  to  n:v  hnni'-ablf  coll'niM]'-'-  of 
wliatevrr  politi'^al  f;i;"i  Ho";  cr'uld  thf-re  l^av  !>'■<  n  in  Sa-i 
Pnnr'HTO  in  one  ii;"t!V  In  th**  rtfy  nf  N"-;;  Yn'k  'hf  •.,'i;ni' 
ninht,  in  a  town  in  N'''V,  I',nri:tnd  1h<-  unri^-  '■'•;,;fir.  nnr!  tn 
th''  city  of  Wrrhln'-'on  tlu-  •nmf  noon  th''  v<Ty  'fir-e 
fiyirhi-f,  upon  thr-  very  ^arnf  fTTound'  I  !."!»"  'he  Yuwn-^Af 
y-nUeuvn  of  th'-  pr*"*"  will  not  fall  to  ri' f-  'hat  I  orx  r-ly 
(liargt-  that  it  could  riot  have  Iv^'n  done  v;'h oot  some  urul'r- 
standlng  had  preceded  it  Th'TP  If  nn  ^y-tom  whu  h  thf 
mind  can  device  and  now  pronounce  that  fhi-re  ("uld  have 
be'^n  an  Induction  of  that  nature  to  the  undir^'ed  mind  that 
EUch  could  have  expressed  il.self  in  harmony  of  words  oxcpt 
that  their  minds  were  completely  dominated  by  sugee.«;tion 
or  direction  from  some  sup^'rior,  subterranean,  and  controll- 
ing force. 

We  come  to  the  point.  Here  are  the  businessmen  of  this 
country  anxious  to  join  with  the  President,  the  Prf^^id^nt 
anxious  to  join  with  them,  in  complete  communion  and  har- 
mony. There  Is  not  the  slightest  dissatisfaction  among  those 
who  are  the  real  business.  The  toilers  heretofore  seem,  to 
have  smoothed  out  their  conflicts  in  the  unions  and  are  livnng 
together  arain  in  harm.ony.  while  we  stand  before  the  world 
cveryT^'here  with  credit  undi.^turbed,  wUh  honor  conceded, 
with  the  very  highest  detrree  of  commercial  grandeur.  We 
are  the  one  and  only  nation  in  the  world  wholly  at  peace 
with  itself.  There  are  no  riots  in  our  land  among  our  people. 
There  are  no  disturbances  among  our  people  from  fright  or 
terror.  There  is  no  sense  of  abhorrence  or  shuddering  upon 
the  theory  we  are  on  the  verge  of  war.  There  is  nothing 
that  indicates  an  alliance,  or  can  be.  with  foreign  forces  to 
Join  with  them  in  controversies  they  may  have  with  their 
neighbors  in  the  prospect  of  war  they  may  have  with  other 

nations. 

Why  should  the  countrymen  in  our  own  land  choo."^  to 
dishonor  our  own  country  by  discrediting  it  upon  a  false 
basis  and  holding  it  up  before  the  world  as  unworthy  of 
legitimiate  confidence  that  attends  all  business  enterprises? 
Who  is  it  that  will  profit  by  this? 

When  those  gentlemen,  whoever  they  are.  which  hive 
frightened  the  poor  woman  with  a  small  security  to  have  her 
sell  it  at  a  complete  loss  and  robbed  the  esuLes  of  the  little 
possessions  which  they  may  have  from  which  income  may 
have  been  afforded,  and  then  the  litt.lc-bii.sine.ss  man  shaL  be 
compelled  to  get  rid  of  what  he  possesses  on  the  ground  tliat 
what  he  has  is  a  loss  and  then  induced  to  enter  doubtf'ol 
investm.ents  again,  this  result  will  reproduce  exactly  the 
situation  of  1929-30.  Will  those  people  who  are  the  creators 
of  the  desecration  have  been  rewarded  when  they  have 
brought  disaster  upon  their  own  people,  set  dishonor  upon 
their  own  Nation,  and  brought  disgrace  upon  their  own 
coimtrymen? 
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Where  are  those  who  are  to  be  callJd  statesmen?  Let  us 
give  out  a  word  from  this  honorable  body.  Those  people  are 
deceiving  none  who  have  Intelligence 
further  allowed  to  mislead  those  of  ]iatrtotism.  The  point 
is  clear,  the  understanding  Is  evldept,  that  the  dishonor 
behind  it  is  one  that  has  been  clear 
In  confusion  and  embarrassment. 

On  this  floor  at  this  moment,  darllig  to  be  something  of 
a  spokesman  for  my  honorable  colle^gnes  on  both  sides  of 
the  Chamber.  I  announce  the  time 
reveal  these  people  and  now  declare 
ernment  will  not  yield  to  peculators 
speculators  in  their  crime.  This 
patriots  who  will  sustain  their  coimtry  by  every  sacrifice. 
This  is  a  body  which  will  stand  squarely  in  defense  of  our 
country.  We  insist  upon  the  indulgepce  and  enjoyment  of 
prosperity  by  its  whole  people  and 

Nation  to  denounce  and  punish  all  Conspiracy  against  th 
people  and  the  Nation  of  America. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  allowing  |ne  to  break  into  the 
debate  at  this  time.     [Applause  on  ths  floor.] 


AGRICTTLTTTItAL   RELI  ET 


Lou  isiana 


Lx;an 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
to  provide  an  adequate   and   balanced 
agricultural  commodities  in  interstate 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk 
amendment. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  befon; 
amendment  I  should   like   to  know 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
It  was  passed  over  last  evening,  and 
I  may  do  so  this  morning,  because  if 
part  take  care  oli  another  matter  whi(th 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
there  is  no  objection,  the  amendmea 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ovkrton],  referred  tc 
Idaho  [Mr.  Borah  J,  will  be  laid  before 
sideration. 

Mr.   OVERTON.     Mr.  President, 
posed  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
slons  t)efore  the  Senate.     Yesterday 
Washington    [Mr.   Schwellknbach J 
postpone  consideration  of  the 
opportunity  to  study  it  further.    He 
ing  over  the  telephone  that  he  hsa 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
conservation  payments. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President.   I 
should  be  stated  before  the  discussio|n 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     The 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    In  the 
page  11,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


of  the  bill  <S.  2787) 

flow   of   the   major 

and  foreign  commerce. 


we  take  up  the  next 
what   became   of   the 

[Mr.    OVEHTON]. 

want  to  call  it  up,  if 
it  is  adopted  it  will  in 
I  have  in  mind. 

in  the  chair).    If 

of  the  Senator  from 

by  the  Senator  from 

the  Senate  for  con- 


Uie 


Uie 


(c)   Notwithstanding  any   of   the   provi^ona 
payments  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  com  In 
be  computed   on  the  basis  of  the   payments 
Soil   Conservation   and   Domestic   AlJotmefcit 
case  such  payments  eire  greater  than  the 
this  act. 


Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President,  as 
no  Senator  now  objecting  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington, 
ber,  whether  he  suggests  any  modiflca 
or  whether  he  Is  satisfied  w^th  the 
proposed. 

Mr.  SCHWKT  J  .KNBACH.     Mr 
will  yield,  I  have  discussed  the 
ment  this  morning,  and  they  have  no 
fore  I  withdraw  any  objection  I 
amendment. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.    The 
to  the  amendment  iffoposed  by  the 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 


y  calculated  to  result 


come  when  we  here 

them  that  this  Gov- 

their  offense  nor  to 

a    Government    of 


will  state  the  pending 


amendment  I   pro- 
3n  two  different  occa- 
jimior  Senator  from 
jxpressed   a   desire    to 
amendment  until  he  had  an 
iidvised  me  this  mom- 
no  objection  to  the 

simply  to  protect  soil- 

hink   the   amendment 
proceeds, 
clerk   will   state   the 

conimittee  amendment,  on 
lines  18  to  25  and  to 


ar  as  I  know,  there  is 

aihendment.     I  ask  the 

whcm  I  see  in  the  Cham- 

tion  of  the  amendment. 

aiiendment  as  it  is  now 


Preddent.  if  the  Senator 

amend  nent  with  the  Depart- 

ibjection  to  it.    There- 

mght  have  had  to  the 

( uestion  Is  on  agreeing 
Esnator  from  Louisiana 


of   this   act,   parity 

jiny  marketing  year  shall 

available   under   the 

Act,   as   amended,    in 

;  >ayments  available  under    | 


The  amendment  to  the  amcndrripnt  wa?  acr^'^■d  to. 

The  aixnexidment  as  amended  wa.s  apreod  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendraent  of  the  ccmxruttee. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  Pre^sldent.  yesterday  I  asked  that  the 
amendment  on  page  19  be  passed  over,  and  that  order  was 
made.  I  am  ready  to  make  inquiry  concerning  It  now  if  the 
Record  made  yesterday  is  as  I  have  stated  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Lectslattve  Clerk.  On  page  19,  after  line  9,  it  la 
proposed  to  insert  the  foUowinR; 

(c)  AdjuHtment  contracts  shall  require  a  cooper ator  engaged  In 
the  producllon  of  wheat  or  corn  for  market  to  store  under  seal  his 
stock  of  the  current  crop  thereof  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  normal  yield  of  20  percent  of  his  farm's  soil-depleting  base 
acreage  for  such  commodity  If  the  Secretary,  at  any  time  during  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop  or  wltiun  30  days  prior  thereto,  deter- 
mines that  such  storage  is  necessary  m  order  to  carry  out  during 
such  m£irketlng  year  the  declared  policy  of  this  act  with  respect  to 
the  commodity:  but  such  storage  shall  not  be  required  if  the  Sec- 
retary has  reason  to  belle%-e  that  during  the  ensuing  3  months  the 
current  average  farm  price  for  the  commodity  will  be  more  than  the 
parity  prict-  therefor  Such  storage  shall  be  for  the  period  of  the 
marketiag  year  or  such  shorter  period  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. Ccxjperators  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  from  the  Surplus 
Reserve  Loui  Corporation  surplus  reserve  loans  In  respect  to  stocks 
stored  as  n^quired  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsectioiL 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  in  reading  the  amendment 
yesterday  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  work  an  impo- 
sition upon  the  producers  of  wheat  and  com.  As  I  read 
the  amenctment  whenever  a  crop  is  harvested,  what  we  call 
a  current  crop,  not  to  exceed  20  percent  shall  be  sealed  and 
stored,  whether  in  the  farmer's  home,  or  in  a  cooperators' 
elevator,  or  in  one  privately  owned.  It  also  provides  that 
this  mvist  be  done.    Then  on  line  15  this  provision  appeared: 

If  the  Secretary,  at  any  time  during  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  or  wittun  30  days  prior  thereto,  detfrniines  that  snch  storage 
is  necessary-  in  order  to  ciury  out  dur.ng  such  marketing  year  the 
declared  policy  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  commodity — 

And  so  forth.  The  interpretation  I  plac^  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  manner  in  which  I  claim  it  would  work  a  hard-ship 
to  the  wheat  and  com  farmer,  cotton  bfnng  omitted,  is  that 
a  producer  would  nece.ssarJy  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  and  store  20  percent  of  his  crop  for  the  full 
year,  t>€cau5e  if  the  Secrct-ary  decided  in  the  first  3  en- 
suing months,  which  would  be,  according  to  the  bill,  July, 
August,  and  September,  that  he  needed  the  storage  any 
time  during  the  marketing  year,  which  iS  12  months,  he 
could  call  upon  the  farmer  for  20  percent  of  that  which 
had  been  stored,  and  if  the  farmer  did  not  have  it  stored, 
he  would  probably  be  subject  to  the  penalty  prescribed  a  few 
pages  further  in  the  bill  for  not  reporting  correctly,  and  be 
fined  at  least  $100. 

If  I  liave  misconstrued  the  langiiaee,  I  should  like  to  have 
It  expLiined  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  PopeI  or  the 
Senator  from  Kansa^s   ;Mr,  McGillI.  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say.  to  begin  with,  that 
the  authors  of  the  bill  have  agreed  to  strlk.-^  out  the  provi- 
sion w:th  reference  to  the  hundred -dollar  fine  in  connection 
with  the  report.    That  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McNARY.     That  is  of  very  great  interest. 

Mr.  POPE.  With  reference  to  the  amendment  now  under 
discussion,  my  interpretation  is  that  m  the  contracts  it  is 
provided  that  the  Secretary  may  rpquire  storage  not  ex- 
ceedins,'  the  normal  yield,  or  20  percent  of  the  farm  base. 
There  is  a  proviso,  however,  as  the  Senator  will  note,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Secretary  m'ost  determine  and  carry  out 
the  policy  of  the  act.  and  the  further  proviso  that  if  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  current  price  of  the  commodity 
will  be  equal  to  parity,  then  he  cannot  require  the  storage. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  was  making  the  point  that  the 
amendments  to  the  bill  were  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
grower  than  is  desirable. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  POPE.  More  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  grower  and  less  to 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer  than  is  desirable, 

Mr.  McNARY.     No, 
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Mr.  POPE.  That  was  my  utiderstanding  of  the  Senator's 
position. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Not  at  all.  It  is  not  in  the  Interest  of 
either  grower  or  the  consumei.  in  my  Judgment.  We  will 
leave  it  that  way. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  will  observe  that  If  the  price 
should  fall  below  parity  the  Secretary  could  require  the 
establishment  of  the  ever-normal  granary.  That  Is  all  this 
whole  section  means,  as  I  understand  It. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  may  be  wrong,  or  he  may  be 
right.  I  am  thinking  about  the  farmer.  In  my  judgment  It 
would  not  be  safe  for  anyone  ^  ho  plants  and  harvests  wheat 
or  corn  not  to  withhold  from  the  market  .20  percent  of  his 
product  through  the  marketing  year,  i^hlch  means  12 
months,  for  fear  that  at  sometune,  quoting  the  language — 

If  the  Secretary,  at  any  time  during  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  •  •  •  determines  that  such  storage  Is  necessary  In  order 
to  carry  out  during  such  maxketlr^;  year  the  declared  pcAlcy  of  this 
act. 

The  declared  policy  of  the  act  Is  parity  prices,  the  ever- 
normal  granary,  and  a  surplus  reserve  loan  corporation.  So, 
if  this  language  means  anything,  it  declares  that  the  farmer 
shall  place  in  storage  20  percent  during  the  whole  marketing 
year.  It  is  possible  that  during  that  period  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  release  it,  or  he  may  not  release  it.  To  be 
safe,  however,  the  farmer  mast  keep  20  percent  impounded 
during  the  whole  year,  and  if  he  does  so.  it  means  he  will 
have  to  pay  storage  charges,  suffer  the  loss  due  to  atmos- 
pheric depreciation,  and  inten^st  paid  to  the  corporation  or 
the  bank.  That  may  represent  the  difference  between  a  very 
large  loss  and  coming  out  even  in  his  crop  year. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator, in  the  first  place,  to  the  provision  that  not  to  exceed 
20  percent  is  to  be  stored.  Tlie  estimates  which  have  l)een 
made  by  the  Department  and  the  Secretary  are  to  the  effect 
that  perhaps  IV2  percent  or  10  percent  would  be  all  that 
would  be  necessary.  At  any  rate,  20  percent  is  the  maximum 
that  might  be  stored,  and  the  price  of  the  commodity  must  be 
lower  than  parity. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Of  course,  tlie  Secretary  might  say  10  per- 
cent. I  am  speaking  as  a  farmer.  The  market  year  begins 
June  1  and  Is  12  months  in  duration.  The  farmer  harvests 
his  wheat  in  July  In  the  face  of  this  language  I  would  feel 
it  incumbent  upcMi  me,  commanding  upon  me,  to  store  at 
lea.st  20  percent  of  the  crop  during  the  whole  marketing  year, 
whether  it  was  released  or  non,  because  it  provides  that  that 
must  be  done  tmless  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Just  a  momcJit.  It  says,  Tf  the  Secre- 
tary, at  any  time  during  the  marketing  jrear.  determines  that 
such  storage  is  necessary."  Of  course,  but  the  Secretary 
has  the  whole  year  to  determine  that  fact,  and  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  mandators  language,  and  save  himself 
from  penalties,  the  farmer  v/ould  have  to  keep  stored  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  his  crop.  I  think  In  most  instances 
20  percent  would  represent  aiiy  profit  he  might  make,  if  he 
received  any  at  all,  because  he  would  have  to  keep  the  crop 
out  of  the  current  trade,  keep  it  off  the  market,  pay  the 
storage,  the  Insurance  on  ttie  wheat,  and  Interest  on  the 
money  during  the  whole  period.  TTiat  is  the  language  if  I 
read  it  aright.  It  may  be  satisfactory,  but  I  do  not  think  It 
Is,  and  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Senator  that  we  let  this  go 
over  for  sometime  and  seek  to  remedy  It.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  a  provision  like  this  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  very  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  My  interpretation  of  the  language  is  a  little 
different  from  that  of  the  Se;nator  frcan  Oregon.  The  pro- 
vision is  that  the  Secretary  may,  during  the  year,  require 
storage  under  seal  of  a  portion  of  a  farmer's  stock  of  the 
current  crop  year — a  portion  of  his  stock.  In  my  judgment 
that  means  such  as  he  may  have  on  hand  at  the  time.  It 
Is  his  stock  of  the  current  year,  not  10  or  20  percent  of  the 
current  crop  year,  but  10  percent  of  his  stock,  such  as  he 
may  have  on  hand.    I  do  not  believe  it  applies  to  a  farmer 


who  might  have  disposed  of  his  stock  or  requires  him  to  seal 
his  stock  just  to  see  what  the  Secretary  is  going  to  do.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  assume  the  Senator  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  Ls  merely  a  transposition  of  langToa^e 
contained   in    the    original   bill   to  this   point    in   the   bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.    That  may  be. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  believe  that  the  Senator,  in  con.struing 
this  as  meaning  that  20  percent  of  the  entire  crop  ma^^t  be 
stored,  is  not  giving  a  correct  construction  to  the  language. 
My  judgment  is  that  it  means  that  if  the  farmer  sliould  have 
20  percent  of  the  crop  on  hand,  then  he  might  be  reqtiired 
to  store  it;  but  it  applies  at  any  time  during  the  marketing 
year  as  to  the  stock  on  hand. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  interpretation  cannot  be  given,  be- 
cause It  does  not  say  "stock  on  hand."  On  hne  12,  page  19, 
it  says  plainly  "his  stock  of  the  current  crop."  What  does 
"current  crop"  mean? 

Mr.  McGILL.  His  stock  of  the  ctrrrent  crop,  whatever  he 
might  have  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Not  at  bH.  The  whole  bill  proceeds  upon 
the  theory  of  a  carry-over,  which  is  one  thing;  of  putting  It 
under  seal,  which  is  another  thmg;  of  the  normal  pranarj'. 
which  is  another  thing.  The  current  crop  means  the  crop 
of  this  year,  not  what  he  might  have  held  over  from  1933, 
or  1935.  or  1936. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  concede  that  If  a  farmer  had  on  hand 
20  percent  of  the  crop  of  the  current  crop  year,  he  might  be 
required  to  store  that  amount  under  seal.  In  my  Judgment, 
this  provision  would  not  require  him  to  keep  it  in  order  to 
see  what  action  the  Secretary  would  take. 

Mr.  McNARY.     That  is  a  haJf  admission  that  is  bad. 

Mr.  McGILL.     No;  it  is  not  a  half  admission 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  it  is  three-fourths  of  an  admission,  it  is 
bad.  As  almost  a  full  admission,  it  is  bad.  Whether  it  is 
stock  held  over  or  not,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  farmer.  But  it 
means  the  current  crop.  Ttie  Senator  cannot  gel  away 
from  that. 

Mr.  POPE.  In  a  discu.ssion  a  few  days  aeo.  and  again 
today,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  referred  to  the  cost 
of  the  storage,  and  has  implied  that  that  would  b*-  paid 
by  the  farmer.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  have 
been  two  com  loans,  I  believe,  and  in  each  case  storage  as 
a  practical  matter  did  enter  into  coasideration.  All  the 
com,  or  practically  all  the  com,  was  stored  on  the  farm., 
without  any  storage  charge  to  anyone.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  bill  that  the  commodity  must  be  the  exclusive  security 
for  the  loan  and,  I  a.ssume,  incidental  expenses,  and  there- 
fore, while  in  the  ultimate  the  producer  might  have  to  stand 
the  cost,  the  crop  itself  will  be  sold  for  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  storage  and  the  loan.  If  not,  the  Qovemment  loses 
that  much. 

So  as  a  practical  matter  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
under  the  experience  in  connection  with  the  other  loans  the 
matter  of  storage  has  not  been  an  important  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Schwelli^tbach  In  the 
chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President.  Lf  I  may  be  recojjnized.  I  shall 
take  the  fioor  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  appreciate  that  courtesy.  The  provision 
that  I  mentioned  Is  written  in  the  adjustment  contract,  that 
20  percent  of  the  current  crop  must  be  placed  under  seal. 

Mr.  POPE.     Not  exceeding  20  percent. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Not  exceeding  20  percent.  That  is  in  the 
contract.  The  farmer  cannot  get  around  that  provision, 
because  it  is  a  contractual  provision. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  with  respect  to  storage.  We 
had  experience  in  connection  with  the  storage  of  com  when 
the  Stabiliiation  Corporation  was  operating  under  the  farm 
bill.  I  wrote  a  report  on  that  measure  which  was  not  favor- 
able to  the  operation  of  the  bill.  It  was  clearly  indicated  at 
that  timp  that  the  man  who  stores  his  wheat  must  pay  and 
does  pay  16^2  cents  a  bushel  per  year  for  storage.  So  I  say 
storage  Is  a  tremendous  item.  That  item  covers  simply  stor- 
,  age  and  does  not  include  insurance  and  Interest. 
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Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
to  me. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  with 
the  conditions  might  be  different. 
have  on  the  farm  the  facilities  fcHT 
would  have  to  store  his  com.    However 
said  with  reference  to  that  Is  that  the 
sole  security  for  the  charges.    There 
Uon  against  the  grower.    If  the  com  oi 
from  the  granary  does  not  sell  for 
amoxmt  of  the  loan  against  it,  plus 
Qovemment  wlH  have  to  stand  the  loss. 

I  may  say  In  conclusion  on  this 
any  ever-normal-granary  plan  objectio^ 
as  have  been  made  by  the  Senator 
I  do  not  see  anything  in  this  provl5io|i, 
experience  in  respect  to  other  loans 
ment  that  would  make  it  imworkable 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  particularly 
Secretary  wrote  to  the  authors  of  the 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  In  full 
vision.    It  does  tend  to  bring  about 
normal  granary  for  the  benefit  both 
the  consximer,   and   tliere   is   nothing 
which  is  contrary  to  the  generous  atti 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senator 
cussion  of  the  Secretary's  letter 
fair  provision;   with  practical 
answered  in  the  administration  of 
not  impractical,  at  least  in  the  opinion 
will  administer  the  act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President, 
bate  with  reference  to  an  amendment 
of  the  bill,  subsection   (c) ,  the 
able  Senator  frc»n  Idaho  [Mr.  Bobah] 
constitutional  authority  for  this  bilL 
as  well  as  I  could,  the  similarity 
the  landing  bill  and  of  the  Soil 
cause  of  lack  of  time  the  Senator  front 
to  further  discuss  the  Soil 
with  this  bin. 

With  particular  reference  to  the 
tor  from  Idaho  as  to  constitutional 
will  first  cite  the  Soil  Conservation 
the  land  Insofar  as  we  are  presently 
information  that  the  constitutionality 
been  determined,  and  Judging  from 
Senator  from  Idaho    [Mr.  Borah]    it 
thinks  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  const! 
out  during  the  debate  on  yesterday,  at 
OKD,  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
pending  bill  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pops] 
sive  brief  on  the  question  when  he 
pending  bill  sometime  ago. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  view  that 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  against 
Corporation  gives  ample  authority  fo: 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill.     In 
charged  unfair  labor  practices  by  the 
In  that  the  corporation  was 
of  a  labor  union  in  discharging  certaii 
poration  contended  that  the  act  in 
regulation  of  labor  relations  and  not  oi 
that  it  had  no  application  to  the 
Its  production  employees  because  thef 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Government 
provisions  of  the  act  violated  section 
fifth  and  seventh  amendments  of  the 
poration  was  engaged  in  the 
It  had  factories  In  various  sections  of 
factured  its  products  In  such  localities 
question  involved  was  whether  or  not 
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after  being  manufactured  in  a  particular  plant  in  a  particular 
locality,  coiild  be  prevented  from  being  shipped  through  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce.  The  unfair  labor  practice 
complained  of  took  place  in  a  certain  factory,  while  certain 
products  were  being  manufactured,  and  t-he  Court  held  in 
effect  that  as  to  those  products  that  were  manufactured 
under  the  alleged  unfair  labor  practices,  they  could  not  be 
transported  in  interstate  commerce. 

In  the  pending  bill  there  is  no  effoit  made  to  prevent  the 
flow  of  wheat  or  com  in  interstate  commerce  until  after  it  is 
actually  produced  and  after  it  is  detfrmined  that  the  sm*- 
pluses  are  such  that  they  will  affect  interstate  commerce; 
that  they  are  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation;  that  they  destroy  the  income  of  farmers  and  their 
purchasing  power  for  industrial  products  and  the  value  of 
the  agilcultural  assets  supporting  the  national  crexiit  struc- 
ture, 'niere  is  no  attempt  to  prevent  production.  Farmers 
may  produce  what  they  desire  even  after  the  national  mar- 
keting  quota  is  voted  upon  by  themselves. 

And  I  repeat  that  it  is  only  excessive  surpluses,  determined 
to  exist  and  to  be  on  hand,  that  will  be  prevented  from  clog- 
ging interstate  commerce.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  hold  that  agriculture  is  a  national  and  not  a  local 
problem,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  depends  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

In  connection  with  my  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  an  excerpt  from  the  case  just 
cited.  National  Labor  Relations  Board  against  Jones  St 
LaughLm  Steel  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  case  cited  the  Court,  Fpoaklng  ttuxiugli  Chief  Justica 
Hughes   said: 

"Givtng  fuU  weight  to  respcndenfs  ccntentlon  with  respect  to  a 
break  In  the  complete  continuity  of  the  'Blrpam  of  commerce'  by 
reason  of  respondent's  manufacttirlng  cp«"ratlon.s,  the  fact  remalna 
that  the  stoppage  of  those  operations  by  industrial  strife  would 
have  a  most  serious  effect  upon  Interstate  commerce.  In  view  of 
respondent's  far-flung  activities,  It  Is  Idle  to  say  that  the  effect 
wotild  be  Indirect  cr  remote.  It  Is  obviou.-i  that  It  would  be  Imme- 
diate and  might  be  catastrophic.  We  are  asked  to  (»hut  our  eyes 
to  the  plainest  facts  of  our  national  Life  and  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  direct  and  indirect  effects  In  an  InteilectuaJ  vacuiim.  Be- 
caiise  there  may  be  but  indirect  and  remote  effect.*  upon  Interstate 
commerce  In  connection  wuh  a  host  of  local  enterprises  through- 
out the  country.  It  does  not  follow  that  other  lndu5trlal  activities 
do  not  have  such  a  close  and  Intimate  relation  to  interstate  com- 
merce as  to  miake  the  presence  of  mdu-srlal  strife  a  matter  of  the 
most  urgent  national  concern.  V.'hrn  InduFtrlcs  organize  them- 
selvea  on  a  national  scale,  making  their  relation  to  Interstate  com- 
merce the  dominant  factor  in  their  fxctlvities,  hew  can  It  be  main- 
tained that  their  Industrial  libor  relations  conjtitute  a  forbidden 
field  Into  which  Congress  may  not  enter  when  it  Is  necessiiry  to 
protect  interstate  commerce  :rom  the  paralyy.lr.g  consequences  of 
industrial  war?  We  have  often  said  that  Interaate  commerce  Itself 
13  a  practical  conception.  It  Is  equally  true  that  Interferences  with 
that  commerce  must  be  appral;;ed  by  a  Judgment  that  does  no* 
Ignore    actual    experience. 

"Experience  has  abundantly  dpmcn=^tr<ited  that  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  employees  to  self-organizaticn  and  to  have  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing  for  the  purpo?^  of  collective  bar- 
gaining Is  often  an  essential  rendition  of  industrial  peace.  Re- 
fusal to  confer  and  negotiate  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolifla 
caus,?3  of  strife.  This  Ls  such  an  outstanding  fart  in  the  history 
of  labor  disturbances  thrit  it  is  a  proper  subject  of  Judicial  notice 
and  requires  do  citation  of  Instance*.  The  opinion  in  the  case 
of  Virginian  Railuay  Co.  v.  System  Fedrrctum  So  10,  supra,  points 
out  that,  in  the  case  of  earners,  experience  has  ihown  that  before 
the  amendment  of  1934  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  'when  there 
was  no  dispute  as  to  the  organlzatonfl  authorized  to  represent 
the  employees,  and  when  there  was  willingness  of  the  employer  to 
meet  such  representatives  for  a  di-scussion  of  their  grievances, 
amicable  adjtistmcnt /Of  differences  had  generally  followed  and 
Btrlkco  had  been  avoided."  That,  on  the  other  hand,  'a  proliflo 
source  of  dispute  had  been  the  maintenance  by  the  railroads  of 
company  unions  and  the  denial  by  railway  management  of  the 
authority  of  reprtsentatives  clioptn  by  their  employees.'  The 
opinion  In  that  case  also  points  to  the  large  measure  of  success 
of  the  labor  policy  embodied  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  But 
with  respect  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  recognition  of  self- 
cw^anlzatlon  and  representation  in  the  promotion  of  peace,  the 
question  Is  not  essentially  different  In  the  case  of  employees  in 
Industries  of  such  a  character  that  Interstate  commerce  Is  put 
In  }eopardy  from  the  case  of  employees  of  transportation  com- 
panies. And  of  what  avail  Is  It  to  protect  the  facility  of  trans- 
portation, if  Interstate  commerce  is  throttled  with  respect  to  the 
ofgnmodltles  to  be  tnuisported? 
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"These  qnestlons  hare  frequently  engaged  tlie  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  have  been  the  subject  of  many  Inquiries.  The  steel 
Industry  Is  one  of  the  great  basic  Indtistrtes  of  the  United  States, 
with  ramifying  activities  affectlni;  Interstate  commerce  at  every 
point.  The  Government  aptly  refers  to  the  steel  strike  of  1919-20 
with  Its  far-reaching  conseqiiences.  The  fact  that  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  major  dlsturbam*  In  that  Industry  in  the  more 
recent  period  did  not  dispose  of  the  poaslMUties  of  future  and 
like  dangers  to  Interstate  commeix^.  which  Cougress  was  entltied 
to  foresee  and  to  exercise  Its  protective  power  to  forestall.  It  ia 
not  necessary  again  to  detail  the  facts  as  to  respondent's  enter- 
prise. Instead  of  being  beyond  the  pale,  we  think  that  It  pre^nts 
in  a  most  striking  way  the  close  and  intimate  relation  which  a 
manufacturing  Industry  may  haro  to  interstate  commerce,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  had  constitutional  authority  to 
safegviard  the  right  of  respondent's  employees  to  self -organisation 
and  freedcMn  In  the  choice  o:r  representatives  for  collective 
bargaining." 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  19,  beginning  at 
line  10. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGTT.T.,  Mr.  President,  what  was  done  with  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  8,  beginning  with  line  14? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  informed  that 
that  amendment  was  agreed  to  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  made  that  inquiry  because  the  language 
Just  adopted  Is  a  transposition  of  that  language.  I  thought 
the  language  on  page  8,  beginning  on  line  14.  had  gone  over 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the  Chair  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNaryI?  The 
parliamentary  clerk  has  callel  the  Chair's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  amendment  on  page  14  which  the 
Senator  yesterday  asked  to  go  over.  Does  the  Senator  desire 
to  have  that  amendment  considered  now?  The  clerk  will 
report  the   amendment. 

The  LEGisLATrvT;  Clerk.    On  page  14,  line  8.  strike  out — 

Cotton,  45,500,000  acres. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  disclosed  my  disap- 
proval of  this  discrimination  tigainst  wheat  and  com  on  two 
occasions.  I  might  repeat  t.'.iat  when  this  bill  was  taken 
about  the  country  the  farmeru  were  told  that  it  would  apply 
equally  to  these  various  commodities.  We  find  that  the 
bill  before  us  is  not  the  same  proposition  at  all.  I  take  a 
similar  view  to  that  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  jUEt  quoted  him  favorably.  The 
Secretary  agrees  with  me  that  there  should  be  no  difference 
in  tlie  matter  of  soil  depletitm  base  acreage  for  any  com- 
modity. I  know  that  whatever  motion  I  make  would  not 
prevail.  I  do  not  want  to  hinder  the  reasonable  disposition 
of  the  bill.  But  I  do  think,  along  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  I  think  in  common  with  every  wheat 
grower  and  every  com  growfU"  in  this  country,  that  this  is 
rank  discrimination.  Similar  limitation  on  com  tind  rice 
and  tobacco  has  been  removed.  Again  I  commend  the 
perspicacity  of  the  cotton  members  of  the  committee.  To- 
gether with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  should  like  to 
see  all  those  commodities  placed  on  the  same  footing.  Let 
us  either  cut  out  the  base  acreage  as  to  wheat  and  com  or 
apply  it  to  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice.  I  have  appealed  to 
the  authors  of  this  bill  on  several  occasions  to  attempt  what 
I  would  call  fair  treatment  tx)  the  producers  of  thfcse  great 
ccxnmoditles  and  not  unJustJy  discriminate  against  them. 

With  that  statement,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  vote  against 
the  proposition,  and  I  shall  have  to  content  myself  by  cast- 
ing a  negative  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BAEKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  on  pas:e  14  from  line  8  to  line  18.  in- 
clusive, be  voted  on  as  a  whole,  "niey  all  involve  the  same 
proposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI31.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  ao  ordered. 


Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  com  and 
wheat  producers — the  leaders  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bill — are  the  ones  who  desire  the 
amendment  in  this  form.  They  think  it  is  to  their  best 
interests.  They  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  the  provision  discriminates  against  the  com  and  wheat 
growers.  I  indicated  yesterday  and  two  or  three  times  be- 
fore that  the  result  reached  would  be  the  same  so  far  as 
allotted  acres  are  concerned.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  Is  that  there  are  two  different  methods  of  arriving  at 
the  same  result.  The  representatives  of  the  com  growers  and 
wheat  growers  appear  to  desire  this  method  of  approach. 
The  representatives  of  the  cotton  growers  and  the  growers 
of  rice  and  tobacco  prefer  the  other  method  of  approach. 
But  the  result  is  exstctly  the  same,  and  no  discrimination  is 
being  made  against  the  growers  of  any  of  those  conmiodiUes, 
because  the  result  Is  the  same. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  take  sharp  issue  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  can  quote  tram  as  many  wheat 
growers  and  com  growers  as  he  can.  I  have  had  numerous 
letters  in  opposition  to  thi.s  discrimination.  I  wonder  how 
mani'  farmers  the  Senator  asked  about  this  matter  when  his 
committee  went  to  the  country  with  this  bill.  The  answer 
must  be  none  of  them,  because  the  bill  did  not  contain  any 
difference  hi  the  manner  of  declaring  seeding  acreage, 
•Rierefore,  it  was  not  an  issue  at  that  time. 

Mr.  POPE.    If  the  Senator  win  yield,  I  will  say  that  In 
the  discussions  we  had  with  reference  to  this  matter  there 
were  not  any  complaints  on  the  iiart  of  com  and  wheat 
growers. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  wiU  state  it. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Under  the  order  heretofore  entered,  how 
many  sf)eeches  may  a  Senator  make  on  the  same  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point  of  order  which 
the  Chair  assumes  the  Senator  makes  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  out  of  order;  but.  to 
show  how  different  I  am  from  some  others,  yesterday  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr,  Barkley]  spoke  five  times 
against  the  rule,  but  I  was  too  gentlemanly  to  invoke  It. 
[Laughter.]    I  obey  it,  however,  in  view  of  his  invocation. 

The  FRESIorNG  OFFICER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conimittee  amendments  on  page  14,  commencing  on 
line  8  and  going  dowii  to  line  18. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  v^oll  state  it. 
Mr.  McGILL.    What  was  done  with  the  amendment  on 
page  18.  beginning  with  the  insertion  in  line  2? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those  amendments  were 
agreed  to  on  yesterday. 

May  the  Chair  have  the  attention  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Borah]?  The  parliamentarian  calls  the 
Chair's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  had  an  amend- 
ment to  offer  at  this  place  in  the  bill.  Does  he  care  to 
proceed  with  it  now? 

Mr.  BORAH.     On  page  7? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  page  6,  line  21,  going 
over  to  page  7. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Overton],  I  do  not  desire  to  hcdd  that  committee  amend- 
ment open  any  longer.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  changing 
the  provision.  It  will  have  to  be  by  an  amendment  to  the 
original  text;  so  I  do  not  care  to  hold  the  committee  amend- 
ment open  longer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The   question,  then,  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  commencing  on  Une  21,  page  6, 
and  going  over  to  line  17  on  page  7. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
next  committee  amendment. 
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The  next  amendment  was,  on  page 
to  insert: 

Tttlb  n — MAKgmwo  Quotas  roa 


2|l,  beginning  in  line  1, 

^HXAT    AND    COBN 
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wheat 


excessive 


S»c.   20.  The   Congress  herewith   finds 

The  production   and  m&rketlng  of   wheit 
one  of  the  great  basic  Indxistrles  of  the 
Ifylng   activities  which  directly   affect 
merce  at  every  point,  and  stable  conditio^ 
to    the    general   welfare. 

Recurring  surpluses  and  shortages  of  su 
on  the  Nation-wide  market  are  detrimental 
of  the  Nation.     Surpluses  of  such  suppU 
farmers,  their  pxxrchasLng  power  for 
value    of   the    agricultural   assets   supporting 
structure.     Shortages   of   such   supplies 
to  consumers  and  loss  of  markets  by 

In  the  absence  of  effective  legislation. 
will  accumulate  and  shortages  of  supplies 

The  general  welfare  requires  that  such 
shortages  be  minimized,  that  supplies  of 
to  meet  domestic  consumption  and  expor; 
of  drought,  flood,  and  other  adverse  condi 
of  plenty  be  maintained,  and  that  the  soil 
be  not  wasted  In  the  production  of 

The  conditions  affecting  the  production 
and  com  are  such  that,  without  Federal 
▼Idually  or  in  cooperation,  cannot  effect 
rence  of  such  surpluses  and  shortages, 
a  fair  balance  with  the  Incomes  of  Indiv 
maintain  normal  supplies  of  wheat  and 
orderly   marketing  thereof. 

The  marketing  of  abnormally  excessive 
materially  affects  the  volume  of  such  com 
foreign   commerce,   disrupts  the   orderly 
modules  therein,   reduces  the   prices   for 
consequent    injury   to  and   destruction  of 
disparity  between  prices  of  agrlcnlt-oral 
products    in    Interstate    and    foreign 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  such  commerce 
and  otherwise  acutely  and  directly  affects 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  "xhiat 
the   provisions  of   this  title,   are   necessar' 
recurring  surpluses  and  shortages  of  the 
to  which  such  provisions  are  made  applies 
tural  commodities,  the  marketing  of  whlcf 
and  shortages  of  the  commodities  to  which 
applicable:    to   provide   for  the   malntena4ce 
supplies  and  further  the  orderly  marke 
and  to  maintain  a  fair  balance  between  the 
the  Incomes  of  Individuals  other  than 
this  title   are   necessary  In  order  to  malnkal 
such  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign 
conditions. 


follows: 

and  com  constitutes 

Ijnlted  States  with  ram- 

or   foreign   com- 
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commodities 


com.  nerce 
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be 
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Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  I  sim 
this  amendment  Is  a  very  good  legal 
While  I  disagree  with  the  views 
the  legal  ability  of  those  who  may 
strange  amendment. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  I 
from  Idaho.    I  do  not  think  the  amentiment 
ment  at  all. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  by 
must  make  a  stimip  speech  in  a  bill  ir 
sions  which  follow  thereafter.    I  do 
of  this  amendment  hsis  any  relation 
It  is  whoUy  immaterial,  Irrelevant,  and 

rKDERCONSXTMPTION     IS    OTTH 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
tunity  to  say  briefly  that  I  do  not 
conclusion  expressed  In  this  amendm^t 

The  theory  of  the  amendment  is 
sentence: 


The  provisions  of  this  title  are  necessa*^ 
an  orderly  flow  of  such  commodities  in  Interstate 
merce  under  such  conditions 


I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech  ui  on  the  matter  at  this 


vote  upon  the  amend- 
say  that  in  my  judg- 
this   juncture   is  the 


time:  but,  inasmuch  as  we  are  about  to 

ment,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 

ment   the   fundamental  necessity  at 

stimulation   of  consumption,   not   th^   restriction   of    pro 

(Suction. 

I  have  not  a  doubt  in  my  own  miid  that  the  Congress 
can  pass  legislation  which  will  stimuate  consumption.  No 
one,  I  am  sure,  will  disagree  with  U*  statement  that  the 
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farmer. 

,  sur  pluses  of  wheat  and  com 
'  7111  occur. 

recurring  surpluses  and 

and  com  adequate 

requirements  in   years 

Ions  as  well  as  In  years 

resources  of  the  Nation 

supplies. 

ind  marketing  of  wheat 

4sslstance.  farmers,  Indl- 

ly  prevent  the   recur- 

milntaln  their  incomes  in 

Id  lals  other  than  farmers, 

( om,  or  provide  for  the 

Flipplles  of  wheat  '^r  com 
nodities  in  interstate  and 
marketing   of   such   corn- 
such    commodities    with 
such   commerce,   causes 
and  Industrial 
with    consequent 
in  industrial  products, 
burdens,  and  obstructs 


and  com.  other  than 

In   order   to  minimize 

Agricultural  conunodlties 

lile  and  of  other  agrlcul- 

Is  affected  by  surpluses 

this  act  Is  expressly 
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The  provisions  of 
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commerce  under  such 


fan  ners. 


)ly  desire  to  say  that 

irgument  for  the  bill. 

I  pay  tnbute  to 

the  authors  of  this 


with  my  colleague 
is  a  legal  arsru- 


iome  persons  that  we 

excuse  for  the  provi- 

think  the  language 

whatever  to  the  bill. 

incompetent. 

PROBLEM 

me  take  the  oppor- 
igree  at  all  with  the 


not 


l?t 


to  be  read  In  the  last 


In  order  to  maintain 
and  foreign  com- 


problem  which  confronts  th^^  people  of  the  United  States  is 
the  problem  of  making  it  p<\s.-:ble  for  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation to  consume  a  la-ger  proportion  of  our  asrnciiltural  and 
industrial  production  than  is  now  beintr  consumed.  This  is 
a  bill  to  expand  the  purcha^smg  pcwer  of  farmers.  I  am. 
of  course,  very  anxious  to  coop^'rate  in  helping  to  expand 
the  purchasing  power  of  farm'Tts;  but  wliatevfr  we  do  here 
will  be  only  temporary  m  i*^  charac:<jr  unlr;  s  v.'^"  find  a  way 
of  expand;ng  the  purchasing  power  of  the  industrial  popu- 
lation as  well. 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  ready  to  agree  that  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  by  re.stricting  production.  We  should  take  ths  first 
step  of  mcreasmg  the  ability  of  all  the  people  of  America  to 
consume  the  produces  of  the  farm. 

Restriction  of  production  on  the  farm  necessarily  involves 
a  reduction  of  labor  on  the  farm,  and  reduction  of  labor 
means  a  reduction  of  the  purcha.^ir.t:  pjwer  of  those  who 
are  thrown  out  of  emplovTnent. 

Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I>>-s  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.     I  do. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  Senator  .sp*  aks  of  inrreasinj^  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  industrial  population  and  thereby 
increasing  ccnsum.ption.  I  a-..sume  the  S^-nator  has  refer- 
ence to  the  portions  of  our  industrial  population  who  belong 
to  what  may  be  called  an  employed  class,  p^Tsons  who  work 
for  indijstrial  concern.s.  Does  not  the  Senator  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  pay  roll  and  wage  of  those  persons  have  at  all 
times  gene  hand  in  hand  with  the  purchac^mg  power  of  the 
farmers  of  the  ccuntiy? 

Mr.  O'MAKONEY.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Rxaphs 
run  up  and  down  together:  but.  as  I  see  the  situation,  there 
has  been  a  restriction  upon  both  pay  rolls  and  agricultural 
purchasing  power.  The  farmer's  best  market,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  industrial  population  of  America,  in  the  big  cities; 
and  likewise,  of  course,  the  best  market  for  the  pmduct.s 
of  the  m:ne  and  the  factory  is  the  farming  population  of 
America:  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  are  indissolubly 
linked  together. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  manufacturf-rs'  wage  pay  roll.  £is  a  rule, 
has  amounted  each  year  to  the  same  sum  as  the  gross  in- 
come the  farmers  have  received  for  their  products.  The 
amounts  have  been  almost  ^he  .^am»'  y^ar  after  year,  so 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  one  has  depended  upon  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  other;  and  we  are  endeavoring 
here,  among  other  things,  to  increase  and  enhance  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer. 

There  is  no  di.=pos:tion  to  produce  le.ss  than  the  people 
will  consume.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any- 
body to  do  that.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  who  is  a  sup- 
porter of  this  bill  advccat-'^s  a  philosophy  of  scarcity. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Oh.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGILL.  But  we  do  want  to  enhance,  among  other 
things,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer.  Tliereby  we 
shall  increase  consumption:  and  I  think  this  proposal  has 
to  do  with  that  very  matter. 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.  I  merely  wanted  to  express  my  opin- 
ion that  the  conclusion  seated  in  this  amendment  does  not 
correctly  reflect  the  situation. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr.  O'MAKONEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  POPE.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  this  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  matter?  Undoubtedly,  as  he  suggests,  other 
ways  of  increasing  the  purcha-sins:  power  of  the  consumers 
are  highly  desirable — finding  new  uses  for  our  commodities, 
and  any  other  way  of  increasing  the  purchasing  powers  of 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  OTVIAHONEY.     Of  course:  I  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  that;  but  does 
not  the  Senator  also  see  the  other  side  of  the  picture  which 
is  here  represented?  This  bill  dees  not  attempt  to  solve  all 
the  diflaculties  of  the  farmer,  but  it  is  an  approach  to  the 
matter  of  keeping  up  his  puixhasing  power,  by  mcreaiing 
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the  price  he  shall  get  for  his  commodities.  If  the  Senator 
agrees  that  surpiiises  are  injurious  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmer  through  depressing  the  price  he  receives,  I 
do  not  see  how  thi  Senator  then  can  avoid  conceding  the 
necessity  of  legislation  to  deal  with  surpluses  and  thereby 
improve  purchasing  power,  along  with  everything  else  we 
may  do  to  increase  the  use  and  consumption  of  commodities 
the  farmer  produces. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  think  there  is  no  great  amount  of 
harmony  between  what  the  Senator  is  now  sajnng  and  the 
contents  of  this  particular  amendment. 

In  1933  we  passed  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  When 
the  processing  tax  under  that  act  was  declared  invaUd  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  was  passed.  This  Congress  and  the 
Congresses  which  have  preceded  it  since  1933  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  Increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmer  by  legislation  of  this  character  and  they  suc- 
ceeded— temporarily.  TTie  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer 
in  1935  was  vastly  greater  than  it  was  in  1932;  but  now  we 
are  told  that  that  purchasing  power  is  again  falling  off,  in 
spite  of  the  emergency  legislation,  in  spite  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act.  It  Is  my  contention  that  until  we  find  a  way 
of  putting  the  industrial  population  of  America  to  work  at 
something  better  than  security  wages,  we  shall  not  begin  to 
solve  the  farm  problem. 

Mr.  POPK  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  Assum- 
ing that  he  is  largely  correct  in  that  statement,  would  the 
Senator  then  leave  the  matter  of  smpluses  unprovided  for? 
Would  he  go  along  in  his  effort  to  Increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer  generally  without  dealing  with  the 
specific  problem  of  the  fanner  which  be  has  before  him? 

The  farmer  now  has  a  surplus  of  over  200,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  If  present  conditions  continue  under  the  soil- 
conservation  program,  he  may  have  next  year  an  additional 
surplus  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  million  bushels. 
Then  he  will  be  facing  an  actual,  concrete  surplus  of,  say, 
four  or  five  himdred  million  bushels  of  wheat.  Would  the 
Senator  let  that  go  without  any  legislation,  and  rest  entirely 
upon  the  proposition  that  somehow  we  should  stimulate 
purchasing  power  generally  among  the  consumers?  Would 
he  let  that  matter  go,  and  do  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  that  I  suspect  I  shall  be  found  voting  for 
this  bill,  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  merely  expressing  my  opinion 
that  the  conclusions  stated  in  this  amendment  are  not  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  share  the 
point  of  view  set  forth  in  this  amendment;  namely,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  necessary  to  maintain  an  orderly 
flow  of  certain  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  if  we  were  preparing  findings  on  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  monopolistic  prices  upon  the  pvcr- 
chasing  power  of  the  consumer — ^in  other  words,  if  we  were 
dealing  with  the  consumer's  problem  exclusively — we  could 
have  some  very  significant  legislative  findings,  and  I  expect 
they  would  appeal  to  the  Senator  more  than  these  findings 
do ;  but  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  phases  of  the  problem 
and  making  findings  upon  that  phase  of  the  problem,  and 
not  attempting  to  exclude  all  other  considerations  that  may 
enter  into  this  great  problem. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Another  remark  I  might  make  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  bill,  as  r^?orted  by  the  committee  and 
being  pressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho,  Is 
based  upon  a  dilTerent  theory  from  that  presented  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  restrictive  features,  the 
control  features  of  farm  legislation,  should  not  come  Into 
play  until  there  Is  a  definite  surplus. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  do«  the  Senator  believe  we 
have  a  surplus  of  wheat  when  we  have  200,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  more  than  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  wiH 
take? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  would  be  willing  to  say  "no"  to  that 
question  for  the  reason  that  I  believe  tbat  what  Is  called  a 


surplus  by  the  proponents  of  this  bUl  could  easily  be  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  if  we  took  the  proper  steps  to 
stimulate  consumption.  Our  trouble  is  that  too  many  people 
are  too  poor  to  buy  what  they  need. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Docs  the  Senator  take  the  view  that  there 
must  be  around  400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  more  than  we 
can  sell  before  there  is  a  surplus? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  The  opportunity  will  be  presented  to 
me  a  little  later.  I  believe,  to  go  into  a  dismssion  of  this  mat- 
ter in  greater  detail.  We  shall  have  no  such  surplus  if  the 
people  are  all  employed.  For  the  present,  as  I  said.  I  am 
merely  expressing  my  opinion  that  the  conclusions  In  this 
amendment  are  not  weL  founded. 

Mr.  McGILL.  We  have  always  heretofore  regarded  about 
150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  sis  a  reasonable  carry-over. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I  a*ik  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  what  he  means  by  "proper  steps  to  stimulate 
consumption"?     How  would  he  increase  consumption? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be 
to  close  the  door  to  those  monopolistic  practi(»s  followed  by 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Industrial 
leaders  of  the  country,  but  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  country  to  develop  as  it  should 
develop  and  to  make  competition  impossible.  Too  much  con- 
centration of  economic  wealth  and  power  Is  the  greatest  im- 
pediment to  the  expansion  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  thought  possibly  the  Senator  meant 
we  might  cl-iange  the  practice  of  our  women  and  have  them 
eat  more  bread  and  not  slenderize  so  much. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  would  have  them  eat  more  meat. 
which  would  be  very  slenderizing. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  wo  do  not  have  to  change  the 
waist  lines  of  the  women  to  have  the  bread  of  the  country 
consiuned.  If  all  women  are  permitted  to  eat,  they  will  all 
still  have  slim  figures  when  we  get  through  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  production  of  the  United  States. 

This  discussion  of  a  surplus  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ore  not  eating  what  they  ought 
to  have.  There  is  no  surplus  in  the  United  States  except 
you  propose  to  reduce  the  population  by  some  40,000.000 
needy  people.  It  is  true,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  millions 
are  not  getting  enough  to  eat,  and  necessarily  they  do  not 
have  an  ordinary  decent  standard  of  living,  that  there  is  a 
surplus,  but  there  is  no  surplus  in  the  United  States  except 
upon  that  theory.  When  we  talk  about  200,000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  as  a  surplus,  what  is  meant  is  that  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  cannot  get  the  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to 
eat;  and  we  are  legislating  upon  the  theory  that  they  are  not 
to  have  any  part  or  partake  of  this  200,000.000  bushels  of 
wheat.  We  are  simply  closing  our  eyes  and  ears  and  for- 
getting them. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Is  the  farmer  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  goods  he  produces  are  not  properly  distributed? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  farmer  being  held 
responsible  for  it.  but  I  am  in  favor  of  holding  responsible 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  legislation  of  the  country  which 
deals  with  the  subject  of  distribution.  Any  scheme  which 
seeks  to  raise  farm  prices  without  at  the  same  time  dealing 
with  distribution  is  doomed  to  speedy  failure,  and  no  one 
knows  this  better  than  the  farmer.  It  is  amazing  to  me  how 
people  can  talk  about  surpluses  when  uncounted  thousands 
are  praying  for  that  which  is  called  a  surplus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  on  page  21.  commencing 
In  line  4,  and  extending  to  the  bottom  of  piage  23. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Certain  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  CopelandI  yesterday 
went  over.    Does  he  care  to  have  them  taken  up  at  this  tune? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Popil  is  preparing  a  further  amendment,  which  I  think 
will  be  very  helpful.  Yesterday  It  was  agreed.  I  understrxxi. 
that  two  amendments  which  I  offered,  one  on  page  14,  line  2, 
and  the  other  on  page  30.  line  10,  to  insert  alter  "corn '  the 
words  "for  market"  should  be  considered  today. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does 
those  amendments  be  considered  now? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Yes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     The 
stated. 

The  Chut  Clerk.    On  page  14.  lino 
amendment,  after  the  word  "com",  it 
"for  market",  so  the  paragraph  would 


the  Senator  ask  that 


amendment   will    be 

2,  In  the  committee 
is  proposed  to  insert 
ifead: 


eacb 


(a)  There   shall   be   established   for 
(whether  or  not  a  cooperator),  producing 
a  soU-depieting  base  acreage  and  a  norma 
guch  commodity. 


farm   of    any   fanner 

wlheat  or  com  fcH-  market, 

yleid  per  acre  for  each 


ot  ler 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  be  stated 
sidered  together. 

The  Chief  Clerk.    On  page  30,  in 
amendment,  after  the  word  "com",  it 
"for  market",  so  the  sentence  would  resd 


line 


wheat 


or  com  for  market 
.  storage,  and  market- 
marketing    cards, 
nay  be  necessary  for  the 
fai»d  by  reg\ilations  of  the 


ylsld 
n  cords. 


Farmers  engaged  In  the  production  of 
shall  furnish  such  proof  at  their  acreage, 
lug   of  the   commodity   In   the   form   of 
reports,  storage  under  seal,  or  otherwrlse  as 
administration  of  this  section  and  prescri 
Secretary. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  I  irjquire  the  purpose  of 
the  amendments? 

Mr.  COPELAJJD.    Mr.  President,  it 
the  language  in  those  two  places  cointides 
tion  of  market  com  at  a  later  place  in  t 
of  page  71  there  will  be  found  this  deftnitlon 


to  make  certain  that 

with  the  defini- 

ae  bill.    At  the  bottom 


The  term  "for  market"   In   the   case   of 
fca:   disposition   by   sale,   barter,   exchange 
(In  any  form)    to  poultry  or  livestock  wHlch 
which,  are  to  be  sold,  bartered,  exchanged 


gener  il 


in  those  places  con- 
seeking  to  do  by  the 
plan  to  relieve  the 
or  market,  from  ter- 
apply.    The  Senator 
amendment,  and 
line  11,  page  72,  there 


la  rger 


It  is  to  make  the  use  of  the  languag ; 
form  to  that  definition.    What  we  are 
two  amendments  is  a  part  of  a 
dairy  farmer,  who  Is  producing  milk 
tain  restrictions  which  would  otherwise 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope]  will  offer  a 
I  am  going  to  suggest,  at  the  end  of 
shall  be  Inserted  the  following: 

Corn  shall  also  be  deemed  consumed  c^  the  farm  if  used  for 
Bllage. 

The  point  is  that  the  restrictions 
and  not  to  fodder  com. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will 
again? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    On  page  72,  at 
propose  to  have  inserted  the  followint 

.    C(vn  shall  also  be  deemed  consumed 
•Uac*- 


Sh  Jl 


tie 


Senat  >r 


reascn 


word 


I  think  such  an  amendment  woulc 
plan  to  relieve  the  dairy  fsmner 
would  be  most  embarrassing  to  those 
suming  areas  where  the  question  of 
important. 

Mr.   POPE.    Mr.  President,  will 
York  yield? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Certainly. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  inquire  of  the 
George  ]  if  he  is  clear  as  to  the 
on  page  14,  line  2,  following  the 
the  words  "for  market"?     If  he  is  no 
to  him  that  the  establishment  of  these 
do  with  products  grown  for  market 
home.    In  other  words,  there  is  no 
acreage  where  a  man  produces  for 
Itierefore,  the  Senator  from  New  Yor>: 
"for  markst"  be  inserted  following 
com"  in  line  2.  page  14,  in  order  to 
acreages  relate  to  farms  which 
lowing  the  word  "com",  in  line  2  at 
proposed  to  insert  the  words  "for 
a  desirable  amezKiment  because  it  is 
tion  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  and 


m  ike 

prod  ice 
tie 
mai  ket 
Li 


Li 
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amendment  of  the 
so  they  may  be  con- 

10,  in  the  committee 
is  proposed  to  insert 


wheat  and   corn   means 
or   gift,   or   by   feeding 
or  the  products  of 
or  given  away. 


apply  to  hard  com 
|he  Senator  state  that 


;he  end  of  line  11.  I 
new  sentence: 
the  farm  if  used  for 


CQ 


be  in  line  with  the 
frdm   restrictions  which 
)f  us  who  live  in  con- 
price  of  milk  is  so 


the  Senator  from   New 


from  Georgia  [Mr. 
for  the  amendment 
"com",  by  adding 
;  I  should  like  to  say 
base  acreages  have  to 
and  not  consumed  at 
for  having  base 
cjonsumption  at  home, 
asks  that  the  words 
words  "wheat  and 
it  clear  that  those 
for  market.    Pol- 
top  of  page  14,  it  is 
I  think  that  is 
line  with  the  inten- 
actually  provided  at 


ne(  essity 


tie 


the  bottom  of  page  15  and  the  top  of  pasre  16  where  the 
provision  relates  to  production  for  market. 

Mr.  McGILL  and  Mr    FLLENDER  acldr<s?rd  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield:  and  if  so  to  whom? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  base  acreage  is  estabu.shf^d  by  this 
bill,  but  so  far  as  the  pmvisions  of  the  b.ll  are  concerned 
no  one,  except  those  who  are  prcducizis;  for  market,  is  gov- 
erned by  them  or  in  any  way  bnunri  by  them  I  cannot  see 
where  these  amendments  in  any  way  alter  the  situation  at 
all.  I  have  no  objection  to  them,  but  those  perscrus  who 
produce  wheat  and  corn  and  do  not  produce  them  for  market 
are  not  m  any  way  controlled  by  the  base  acreage  establ.shed 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  permit  me  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  a  question? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  y.eld  fnr  that  pu:-po.><e. 

Mr.  ET  LENDER.  With  reference  to  ihf^  amendment  on 
page  14,  line  2.  addinn;  the  words  "fnr  market",  how  would 
that  affect  the  laneruage  "soil-depU'tins:  ba.^  acreage"  re- 
ferred to  on  page  6.  lin^^s  4  and  7,  where  exemiptions  are 
provided  for  corn  and  whf^at  under  certain  conditions? 

Mr.  POPE.  As  I  understand,  the  two  are  con.-istent.  At 
the  top  of  page  6  it  is  provided: 

Whenevpr  in  th?  rn.se  of  com  the  aggregate  normal  yield  rf  a 
soil -depleting  ba^*  acrt-aco  for  such  commodity  is  less  than  300 
busheli — 

And  so  forth.  That  i.^  -x  mpt.  I  do  not  see  that  they  are 
inconsistent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Doe.s  rnr  the  Senator  think  the  lan- 
guage "soil-depleting  ba.^e  acreage",  on  paf^e  6,  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bilP  Why  is  it  neces.sary  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  fix  a  ba.se  acreage  for  corn  or 
wheat  on  every  farm  in  the  United  States,  the  production  of 
which  is  exemp*^  from  the  mark^Ming  provisions  of  the  act? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  shall  give  con.<ideration  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  see  if  there  is 
any  inconsistency,  and  confer  with  him  later. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  Presidrnt,  have  we  taken  action  on 
my  two  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee  on  page  14,  line  2,  inserting  the 
words  "for  market"  after  the  words  "wheat  or  com"  is 
agreed  to;  and  without  objection  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  on  page 
30.  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  30,  line  10.  after  the  words 
"wheat  or  corn",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "for  market",  so  as 
to  make  the  paragraph  read: 

<e)  Farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  wheat  or  com  for 
market  shall  furnish  such  prni^f  of  their  arreage,  yield,  storage, 
and  marketing  of  the  commfxiity  in  the  form  of  records,  market- 
ing cards,  reports,  storage  under  .^eai,  or  otherwise  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  section  and  prescribed 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COPELANT).  Mr.  President,  on  page  72,  line  11.  after 
the  word  "household"  I  cflcr  the  following  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  72,  after  line  11,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert: 

Com  shall  also  be  deen-.t^d  consumed  on  the  farm  If  used  for 
silage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.stion  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  have  always  said  "ensilage,"  but  I 
have  found  that  the  experts  around  here  have  used  the 
other  word. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 

Wyoming  that  imder  the  amendment  which  I  propose  to 

offer  a  little  later,  all  the  feed  the  farmer  may  need  for  use 
^    — 
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on  his  farm  will  be  exempted  from  any  storage  requirement; 
fuvthenncre.  that  ensilage  put  up  by  the  farmer  for  his  own 
use  Will  not  be  counted  in  connection  with  producing  for 
market,  in  connection  with  the  marketing  quota.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  the  matter, 
and  it  seems  to  us  only  fair  that  where  com  is  put  up  in 
the  fonn  of  ensilage,  and  for  use  on  the  farm,  the  farmer 
might  well  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 

act. 

Mr.   GILLETTE.    Mr.  President,   will   the   Senator  from 

Idaho  yield? 

Mr   POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr  GILLETTE.  With  the  amendment  to  which  the 
Senator  has  just  referred  in  mind,  is  it  the  Senator's  thought 
to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  ?xt  ensilage  which  is 
fed  to  meat-producing  animals  for  market,  or  the  products 
cf  which  are  going  to  market? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes:  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  If  that  is  not 
going  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  in  determining  pro- 
duction of  corn  for  market?  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me, 
the  thought  was  to  hold  the  farmer  to  an  adjustment  con- 
tract if  he  is  producing  com  for  market,  or  if  he  is  feeding 
to  animals  the  meat  products  of  which  go  to  market.  The 
only  exemption  we  have  provided  is  as  to  com  for  home  con- 
sumption, for  the  use  of  the  family,  the  work  animals,  or 
aniir.als  the  products  of  which  do  not  go  into  the  market. 
Is  it  the  Senator's  thought,  in  offering  this  amendment,  that 
we  are  to  coen  the  field  again,  and  if  ensilage  is  put  In 
the  silo  and  fed  to  cattle,  and  the  com  products  used  In 
that  method,  instead  of  husking  it  and  putting  It  in  the 
crib,  the  farmer  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  adjustment 
contract? 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  debate  as  to  what  extent  ensilage  is  fed 
to  hogs  and  other  livestock-  My  information  is  that  it  is 
not  fed  to  any  great  extent,  and  that  this  exemption  would 
not  have  any  serious  effect  upon  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
the  act.  It  would  be  very  difDcult  to  administer,  as  the  Sen- 
ator can  see.  Since  the  Senator  come:>  from  a  great  corn- 
producing  State.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  ensilage  is  used,  to  any  considerable  extent  In  the 
feeding  of  hvestock,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  would  impair 
the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  O'MAIiONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 

Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  pardon 

me 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     Certainly 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  think  it 
would  be  well  not  to  consider  this  amendment  at  this  time. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  yesterday  read  an  amendment  which 
has  had  the  consideration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  respect  to  the  effect  on  the  incomes  of  producers  of 
livestock,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  York  Is  of  so  much  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  the  same  problem  that  the  two 
amendments  ought  to  be  cons:dered  together.  Of  course  it 
Is  a  departure  from  the  regular  order  for  an  amendment  of 
this  kind  to  be  considered  untCl  after  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  disposed  of.  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  should  not  insist  upon  his  request  for  consideration 
of  his  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me  that  It  be  con- 
sidered later,  when  the  amendment  which  I  offered  In  con- 
nection with  dairying  is  presented. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  So  far  as  I  am  concemed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  objection,  except  that  I  thought  we  had  an 
understanding  yesterday  that  =01  the  matters  which  had  to 
do  with  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  should  be  considered 
together  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  find  myself  In 
accord  with  any  of  the  statements  made.  The  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  i?  to  take  dairying  out  of  the 
operation  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  bilL    The  purpose  of 


the  amendment  I  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  milk  coopera- 
tors,  as  well  as  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  is  to  deal  with  the  acreage  diverted  for  soil- 
conscr\'ing  and  soil-bu:;^ng  purposes  so  as  not  to  ♦  xpand 
the  dairy  industry.  Ttiat  is  the  distinction  between  the  two 
theories. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  discussing  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent problem,  raised  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Idalio 
or  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  They  are  dealing  with  divertt-d 
acres.  The  Senator  from  New  York  is  attcmpimg  to  lake 
out  of  the  bill  any  matters  appertaining  to  its  a!)plication 
to  the  dairy  industry.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
deal  with  the  Senator's  problem  quite  apart  from  the  dairy 
or  livestock  problem,  which  I  wish  to  present  m  my  own 
time,  when  we  reach  the  stage  of  individual  amendment.s. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  the  Smator  from  Idaho 
honored  me  with  an  inquiry,  and  I  shall  answer  It  as  be-st 
I  can.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  com  arras  85 
percent  of  the  com  is  markets  on  the  hoof,  as  we  call  it, 
or  in  meat-producing  animals.  Any  corn  quota  such  as  we 
have  devised  here  must  of  necessity  take  into  con.sideration 
the  85  percent,  rather  than  the  15  percent.  It  is  aLsc  com- 
mon practice  in  feeding  stock  to  feed  en.silage.  A  large  P'M- 
tion  of  the  com  crop  is  put  into  silos  and  fed  to  the  cattle 
for  fattening,  as  well  as  to  hogs:  and  if  we  are  exempting 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  presentation  of  an  adjust- 
ment contract  and  the  necessity  for  conforming  with  it  com 
that  goes  into  animals  in  the  form  of  ensilage  or  in  the  form 
of  ear  com.  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  destructive  of  the 
purpKJse  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GILLETTE.     Gladly. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Would  the  Senator  object  to  this 
amendment  if  it  were  m.odifled  to  read  "Com  shall  also  be 
deemed  consumed  on  the  farm  if  used  for  ensilage  to  feed 
dairy  cattle"?     That  would  be  a  relatively  small  amount. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  realize  fully  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  in  mind  and  I  sympathize  with 
it:  but  may  I  suggest  to  him  that  if  that  were  done  it  would 
stimulate  more  than  any  one  thing  he  could  imagine  tiie 
competition  in  building  up  the  dairy  industry  in  competition 
with  the  industry  in  his  own  State,  because  if  the  farmers 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  in  other  States  could  use  corn  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  it  to  dairy  cattle  and  marketing  the 
milk  and  butter  and  cheese  they  would  have  everj-  incentive 
to  do  it  and  would  not  be  boimd  by  the  provic^ions  of  the  law. 
Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President.  wiH  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  If  I  and  the  rest  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  dairy  farmers  sit  silent  when  this  bill  Ls  pasr^ed, 
I  suppose  the  dairy  farmer  then  will  thrive  as  he  never  has 
before.    Is  that  the  view  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  may  state  as  a  prelln.i- 
nary  to  my  answer  that  I  am  a  dauy  farmer.  Bel  ore  I 
came  t<3  Congress  I  milked  cows  and  sold  the  products,  and 
I  have  every  sympathy  with  the  dairy  farmers.  I  am  inter- 
ested, as  the  Senator  is  interested,  in  dairj-men  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  bill  and  its  administration.  However. 
I  greatly  fear  that  what  the  Senator  is  tr>-mg  to  do  would 
destroy  the  very  thing  he  has  in  mind  by  way  of  protecting 
them  from  the  administrative  featimes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  f:cm 
Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  bill  the 
dairy  farmer  can  become  a  cooperattir  if  he  desires,  and 
produce  all  the  com  he  wants  to  produce? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  He  must  become  a  cooperator  in  order 
to  receive  the  benefits  if  he  is  feeding  his  com  tx)  diury 
cattle. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President.  wiH  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  amendment 
which  I  read  yesterday  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of 
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this  matter,  and  which  is  this  morning  printed,  in  connec 


bill?    Has  the  Senator 
66,  and  it  will  appear 


tion  with  the  dairying  features  of  the 
read  that?    I  propose  to  call  it  sectior 
at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     Mr.  President,  I  km  not  at  all  familiar 
with  it.    The  first  time  I  had  it  caBei  to  my  attention  was 


when  the  Senator  rose  a  while  ago 
inquiry  to  him  with  reference  to  it. 
Mr.  POPE.    This  is  the  amendment 


from  Wyoming  referred  a  few  minutis  ago  as  having  been 


prepared  by  the  Department  rather 


the  whole  dairying  problem.    I  shouli  be  interested  in  the 


Senator's  Judgment  on  the  effect  of  it 
erally  the  purposes  which  the  Senatoi 
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and  I  propounded  an 


to  which  the  Senator 


carefully  to  deal  with 


in  accomplishing  gen- 
has  in  mind. 


have  not  sold  any;  it 
all.    As  I  understand 


particular  com  areas 


Mr.  DUFFY.  Mr.  President,  will  t|ie  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GELiETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  In  my  State,  one  of  the  leading  dairy  States, 
perhaps,  the  farmers  for  years  and  /ears  have  been  care- 
fully building  up  their  dairy  herds  aiid  have  produced  just 
enough  com  to  fill  their  silos.  They 
has  not  gone  out  into  the  market  at 
the  way  the  bill  would  oi)erat«,  if  thn^  were  some  sort  of 
a  national  quota,  the  farmer  would  ei  Jaer  have  to  cut  down 
or  sell  off  his  herd,  or  he  would  have  to  go  out  where  he 
could,  somewhere,  in  the  market,  and  biiy  green  com,  in  the 
stalks,  in  order  to  fill  his  silo,  or  else  remain  with  his  silo, 
say,  two- thirds  or  three-qtiarters  fufl. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  He  could  become  a  cooperator,  and  he 
would  have  to  become  a  cooperator,  under  the  bill.  He 
would  be  tendered  an  adjustment  contract  if  he  was  feeding 
In  that  way  and  could  comply  with  thi  \  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  As  I  understand,  th<  biU  differs  from  the 
House  bill.  There  are  no  areas  provi(,ed;  it  would  apply  all 
ever  the  coimtry.  There  would  be  nc 
provided. 

Mr.  GTTJ.ETTE.    I  am  not  familiaij  with  that. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  In  the  bill  in  the  House  there  are  certain 
areas  provided  where  the  law  can  app  y  as  to  com. 

My  point  is  that  the  dairy  farmer  iii  my  State  thinks  it  is 
eminently  unfair  to  him,  who  has  nerer  helped  to  create  a 
surplus  in  the  com  market,  who  ha^ 
who  has  only  produced  enough  com  to 
get  his  herd  through  the  winter.  No^  he  is  faced  with  the 
situation  where  he  has  the  acreage  Available,  he  has  been 
cultivating  his  soil  in  accordance  wi 
practices  during  the  year,  and  suddenly  he  will  find  himself 
up  against  the  proposition  that  he  wi  1  not  even  be  allowed 
to  raise  enough  com  on  his  farm  tc 
to  take  his  herd  through  the  winter 

It  is  said  he  can  cooperate  and  get  dome  benefit  payments, 
but  he  has  his  herd,  developed  over  8 
and  he  wiU  have  to  sell  it  or  dispose  o 
I  do  not  think  the  dairy  farmers  of 
that  I  was  properly  representing  thepi 
bUl  with  that  kind  of  a  provision  in  it 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  t^ie  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  on  J. KITE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.    During  the  discussioi  which  has  proceeded 
I  think  pertiaps  there  may  have  been 
ing  as  to  the  effect  of  the  amendmen 


never  sold  any  com, 
fill  his  silos  in  order  to 


fill  his  silo  in  order 


long  course  of  years, 
it  in  some  other  way. 
my  State  would  feel 
if  I  supported  the 


some  misimderstand- 
I  was  about  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  New  York  would  not  have  his 


'or  the  day.  so  that  we 
Would 


amendment  printed  and  let  it  go  over 

could  study  It  and  see  Just  what  its  efrect  would  be. 

the  Senator  from  New  York  be  willinr  to  do  that? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  am  perfectly    igreeable  to  that.    If 
that  Is  to  be  done.  I  sxiggest  that  tie  other  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.    Pope]  will  present,  be 
printed  also,  so  that  we  may  have  tha  ,  too. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  th|»  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.    May  I  inquire  what  poi^t  we  have  reached  in 
the  bill? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  parliamentary  situation 
is  that  unanimous  con.sent  was  given  for  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  the  text  on  page  72. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thought  that  before 
consent  was  granted  there  wa^s  an  interposition.  I  took  the 
fioor,  and,  while  not  making  a  formai  objection,  I  did  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  let  the  amendment  go  over,  and 
he  has  now  granted  that  r'^qucst. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  passing 
over  until  tomorrow  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  proper,  but  I 
do  not  want  any  limitation  as  to  tomorrow,  because  we  might 
not  reach  it  imtfl  several  days  after  tomorrow.  May  we 
have  an  understanding  that  it  merely  goes  over  without 
prejudice? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  before  that  is  done  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word.  I  have  every  appreciation  of  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  This  is  so  important  to  the  dairy  farmers,  it  is 
so  important  that  an  amendment  be  not  adopted  that  would 
destroy  the  bill,  I  think  it  should  be  approached  with  a  great 
deal  of  care.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  It  go  over  and  to  see  if  something  could  be  worked  out. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  anythmg  can  be  worked  out,  but 
I  hope  something  can  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The  Chair  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  parliamentary  clerk  that  the  use  of  the  word 
"tomorrow"  in  a  request  of  this  kind  means  when  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  take  the  matter  up.  and  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  next  day. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  reque.st?  TTie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CoPELAKD]  will  be  passed  over. 

The  clerk  wiH  state  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  next  committee  amendment  was,  on  page  24,  line  1.  to 
strike  out  the  heading — 

Marketing  quotas. 

The  fonendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  committee  amendment  was,  on  the  same  page, 
in  line  2,  to  insert: 

Establishment  of  quota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  committee  amendment  was,  en  page  24.  in  line 
4,  after  the  word  ■for",  to  strike  out  any  major  agricultural 
commodity"  and  insert    "wheat  or  corn",  so  as  to  read: 

Whenever  on  the  thirtieth  day  prior  t.o  the  beginning  of  tha 
marketuig  year  lor  wheat  or  corn 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  taken 
out  into  the  coimtry  and  read  to  the  country  folks  the  mar- 
keting quota  appUed  to  all  of  the  commodities  mentioned  in 
the  bill.  .\s  I  recall,  now  the  marketing  quota,  particularly 
in  this  fashion,  doe.s  not  apply  to  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact 
that  the  marketing  quota  does  apply  to  those  commodities, 
but  no':  at  this  point  m  the  bill.  The  cotton  quotas  are  to 
be  found,  for  instance,  on  page  31,  and  the  tobacco  and  rice 
quotas  are  found  later  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Oh.  yes:  they  apply,  bur  not  in  the  manner 
that  wheat  and  com  are  dealt  with. 

Mr,  POPE.     Substantially  so. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Oh.  no.  I  will  demonstrate  that  to  the 
Senator  before  I  get  through.  It  is  just  another  discrimina- 
tion against  the  producers  of  wheat  and  corn. 

Mr.  President,  in  pre.senting  this  matter  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  lines  8.  9.  and  10  on  pase  24.  There  the  percentages 
are  given  which  appertain  to  the  establishment  of  quotas. 
The  language  is  stricken  out.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho   [Mr.   Pofe;    or   the  Senator  from   Kansas 


I 
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J, 
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[Mr.  McGn.Ll  why  they  have  stricken  out  the  percentages 
found  in  lines  8,  9,  and  10  on  page  24  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  the  figtires  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  another  portion  of  the  bill,  and  were  necessarily 
stricken  out  at  this  point. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Is  there  a  provision  in  another  portion  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  matter  of  cotton  exceeding  15  per- 
cent of  the  normal  supply?  If  JiO,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  point  it  out. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  understand  that  the  percentages  with  refer- 
ence to  different  commodities  vary.  The  provision  with 
respect  to  cotton  will  be  found  in  the  cotton  section  of 
the  bill.  The  provision  of  20  p<ircent  for  wheat  Is  stricken 
out  on  page  24  of  the  bill;  likewise  the  provision  of  10  percent 
with  reference  to  tobacco  and  other  commodities.  They  are 
dealt  with  in  other  portions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  as  the  bill  was  taken  around  the  coun- 
try the  Senator  must  have  told  the  farmers  that  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  cotton,  wheat,  com.  tobacco, 
and  rice  were  going  to  be  dealt  vdth,  and  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  had  reason  to  bslieve  that  the  total  supply 
would  exceed  the  normal  supply  thereof  by  the  following 
percentages,  cotton,  15  percent;  wheat,  20  percent;  field  corn, 
10  percent:  tobacco,  10  percent;  and  rice,  10  percent;  the 
Secretary  then  should  hold  hearings  at  some  principal  place 
in  the  area  or  areas. 

I  am  now  asking  the  Senators  why  they  struck  out  the 
reference  to  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice;  also  the  percentages; 
and  if  they  inserted  those  percentages  at  some  other  point, 
where  they  inserted  them? 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  U'  the  Senator  will  read  on 
beyond  the  portion  stricken  he  will  find  that  the  provision 
with  respect  to  wheat  is  10  percent,  instead  of  20  percent, 
and  corn  10  percent.  As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  rice,  cotton  and  tobacco  are  in  other 
portions  of  the  bill  which  deal  vdth  those  commodities. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  ask  the  Senator,  in  what  other  portions 
of  the  bill  is  to  be  fovmd  this  language  which  is  stricken  from 
the  bill  at  the  place  that  I  am  rel  erring  to — the  blD  which  the 
Senators  took  out  to  the  coimtr:'  folks? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  leave  those  matters  to  Senators  who  are 
familiar  with  them.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Baitk- 
HEAD]  is  familiar  with  the  cottoa  provision. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  any  Senator.  I 
simply  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  ex- 
amine page  33  of  the  bill  he  will  find  that  35  percent  Is  de- 
clared to  be  a  reasonable  carry-over  at  the  end  of  each 
marketing  year. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Oh.  yes.  We  discussed  that  matter  the 
other  day.  I  said  to  the  Senator  that  I  thought  35  percent 
was  a  reasonable  carry-over.  That  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  whatsoever  with  what  I  am  discussing.  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  someone  to  explain  to  me  about  the  marketing 
quota.  When  this  biU  was  taken  out  and  read  and  explained 
to  the  coimtry  people  It  provided  the  marketing  year  for  all 
these  commodities;  and  when  the  Secretary  beUeves  that 
the  total  supply  exceeds  a  certain  amount — ^that  is,  the  carry- 
over, plus  the  estimate  of  the  current  year's  production — then 
what  does  he  do  with  all  these  commodities?  He  holds  hear- 
ings when  he  believes  that  the  total  supply  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year,  which  is  June  1  for  wheat  and  August 
1  for  cotton,  will  exceed  the  nDrmal  supply  therefor,  that  is 
the  average  over  a  period  of  10  years,  by  the  following  per- 
centages: Com  15  percent,  wh'iat  20  percent,  and  other  per- 
centages for  other  commoditi(js.  That  is  the  bill  the  boys 
down  on  the  farm  were  discussing. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Not  in  the  cotton  section. 
Mr.  McNARY.    Did  Senato.'s  have  a  different  bill  which 
they  took  down  to  the  cotton  section  of  the  country? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    We  did  not  take  any  down. 
Mr.  McNARY.    Oh.  Senators  did  not  take  any  bill  down? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    No;  we  did  not.    We  went  through  the 
country  searching  for  the  views  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  McNARY.    That  is  a  revelation.    I  thought  Senators 
were  down  there  studying. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  hope  that  will  satisfy  the   Senator 
on  the  cotton  question. 

Mr.  McNARY.     It  explains  many  things. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  desire  to  sti-ite  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  all  of  the  meet- 
ings, and  the  only  place  where  the  bill  was  mentioned  to 
any  extent  was  in  the  Northwest.  In  the  South  it  was 
seldom  referred  to. 
Mr.  McNARY.  Senators  were  ashamed  of  it  In  the  South? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  that  is  not  the  reason.  The  com- 
modity under  discussion  was  different  from  the  one  produced 
in  the  South.  The  farmers  of  the  Northwest  desired  volun- 
tary control  and  those  from  the  South  favored  control  with 
teeth  in  it  if  we  could  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  McGILL,     Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator  3,1eld? 
Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  I  like  to  t)e  accomniodating 
to  Senators,  but  my  15  minutes  are  rapidly  being  used  up. 
I  will  yield,  however,  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  have  several  times  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  take  time  to  reiterate 
It,  that  at  each  and  every  meeting  of  the  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  happened  to  be  chairman,  it  was  announced  to  those 
who  assembled  that  the  scope  of  the  hearing  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  terms  of  any  bill  pending  in  Congress,  and  that 
all  farmers  were  entitled  fuUy  to  express  their  \iews.  My 
judgment  is  that  some  farmers  had  read  and  discussed  this 
bill,  and  that  the  committee  amendments  have  been  adopted 
because  they  are  in  line  with  tlie  expressed  views  of  the 
farmers  who  came  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  Imputation  upon 
my  part  that  the  eminent  Senator  from  Kansas  is  unfair  at 
all.  I  have  never  intended  to  convey  that  impression  to 
him.  I  think  it  is  just  unforttmate  that  he  had  to  take  this 
sort  of  a  bill  around  and  talk  to  the  boys  about  it. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  Senator  is  in  error  in  sajnng  that  I 
took  the  bill  around  and  talked  about  it.  We  discussed  all 
bills  pending  in  the  Congress  and  called  attention  to  them. 
So  this  bill  was  not  particularly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  assembled. 

Mr.  McNARY,  I  do  not  blame  the  Senator  for  not  par 
ticularly  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  a  minute  or  so  left.  I  have 
not  heard  an  explanation  by  anyone  as  to  why  wheat  and 
com  have  again  been  placed  on  a  basis  wholly  diff(  rent 
from  that  told  to  the  boys  down  on  the  farm,  and  without 
any  cotton  limitation  whatsoever,  excepting  on  a  quite  imma- 
terial matter,  quite  an  unrelated  matter  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  BankheadJ.  which  refers  to  a 
normal  year  of  domestic  consumption  and  the  carry-over 
therefor.  I  suppose  my  inquiry  will  simply  result  m  my 
taking  my  seat  and  not  ha\lng  an  answer,  but  I  think  it  is 
another  example  of  unfair  advantage  and  discrimination 
against  the  corn  and  wheat  producers. 

Mr.  OTMAHONEY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hatch  in  the  chair  i . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yieW. 

Mr.  OTtlAHONEY.  What  is  the  Senator's  understanding 
of  the  requirement  which  brings  the  marketing  quotas  into 
effect  with  respect  to  cotton  and  tobacco? 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  found  in  section  21.  There  are 
three  levels  of  production.  The  total  supply  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  When  he  ascertans 
the  normal  supply,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  total  supply  is 
greater  than  these  percentages,  then  he  calls  a  meeting  m 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
Record  state  precisely  and  briefly  the  difference,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  operation  of  this  bill  as  now  presented  to  ur> 
with  respect  to  wheat  and  com,  and  its  operation  with  re- 
spect to  cotton  and  tobacco? 

!^.  McNARY.  There  is  no  operation  regarding  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice  In  this  respect.    This  provision  deals  with 
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com  and  wheat,  and  It  is  the  pre 
be  taken  before  a  quota  is  to  be 
findings  conform  to  the  language  of 
tary  calls  a  public  meeting  at  which 
the  facts.    He  does  not  need  to  do 
of  Agricultural  Economics  would 
possession  long  before,  and  in  better 
could  give  it.    But  it  is  an  attempt 
very  fair  to  the  farmer  in  calling  a 
the  facts  and  statistics.    As  to  cotton 
to  rice,  no  meetings  of  this  kind  are 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    In  other  words, 
farmers  are  the  only  farmers  to  be 
tion? 

Mr.  McNARY.    ExacUy,  and  for 
cause.  I  repeat,  the  Bxireau  of 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
in  their  possession  long  before  and  in 
farmers  could  give  it. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  may  I 
Oregon  one  question? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.    Whenever  the  Senator 
ment  of  different  commodities  in 
he  immediately  asserts  that  the  com 
discriminated  against;  and  he  makes 
nection  with  this  particular  amendm 
state  clearly,  and  as  simply  as  he  can, 
and  wheat  farmers  are  discriminated 
with  marketing  quotas? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  have  stated  in 
done  probably  seven  or  eight  times 
crimination  has  been  against  the 
in  favor  of  the  producers  of  rice, 
cause  in  the  case  of  those  commodities 
requirement  of  any  kind,  whenever 
any  power  whatever,  whenever  a  rule 
mulgated,  those  commodities  are  taken 
again  adjustment  contracts  are 
growers,   and  various   benefits  are   w 
imposed.    When  you  went  out  to  the  f 
them  that  they  would  be  called  into 
if  certain  crops  were  found  to  be  in 
centages  the  movement  for  a  quota 
is  preliminsiry  to  the  establishment 
first  step.     When  you  came  in  here 
quired  the  wheat  and  com  producers 
ings:  you  reduced  the  percentage;  you 
quirements  as  to  the  cotton  and 
They  are  all  the  first  movements,  the 
to  bringing  about  that  which  I  think 
this  whole  matter — the  imposition  of 
commodities. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  does 
a  cruel  thing  to  the  wheat  and  com 
them  before  such  a  quota  is  put  into 
whether  that  is  wise  or  not;  but  does 
as  a  cruel  and  discriminatory  thing 
with  them,  and  ask  them  whether 

Mr.  McNARY.    Oh,  no;  the  Scnat4tr 
get  the  application  of  the  word  I  used 
together  in  a  meeting  is  a  useless 
thing.    It  is  an  unnecessary 
as  I  have  stated  and  as  I  think  we  s 
strate,  comes  in  the  quota,  and  the 
lows  for  disobesring  the  quota.    That 
Is  the  preliminary  step  which  you 
farmer  to  the  meeting,  before  you 
provide  a  punishment  for  his 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,    The 
from  Oregon  on  the  amendment  has 
te  on  acreeinc  to  the  amendment 
Withoot  objection,  the  amendment 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President.  I 
said  that  the  amendment  is  agreed 
If  that  were  done,  the  Record  woulc 
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that  tlie  Senate  wa.s  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  certainly  wish  to  urge  my  most  hearty  and  stout 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  again  put 
the  question  after  the  amendment  is  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  CHirr  Clerk.  On  page  24.  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "any  major  agricultural  cornniodity"  and  insert 
"wheat  or  com." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  rpported  by  the  committee. 

The  amencimen*:  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
next  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  was.  cu  pa^e  24.  line  8,  after  the 
word  "percentage"  and  the  colon,  to  .=;trlke  out  "Cotton.  15 
percent:  wheat,  20  percent;  field  com.  10  percent:  tobacco. 
10  pen-ent;  or  rice.  10  percent"  and  insert  "VvTieat,  10  per- 
cent; corn,  10  percent." 

Mr.  0"MAHO>rEY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  up  the 
amendment,  printed  several  days  ago.  and  cfTered  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  'Mr.  Schw.^rtzI  and  the  two  Senators  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Johnson  .  perfecting  the  com- 
mittee amencLment  by  strikin:^  out  "lO  percent"  with  respect 
to  corr.  and  inserting  "IS  percent." 

I  tru.st  that  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  committee  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  frnm  Wyoming 
offers  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
committee,  which  uill  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  24.  line  11.  in  the  committer 
amendment,  after  the  word  "c^-m."  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"10  percent"  and  m  lieu  thereof  Xo  in.sert  "15  percent." 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  what  is  it  that  is  changed  to 
15  percent? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  Presidert,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  are  co  the  effect  that  whenever 
the  Secretary  finds,  at  the  befnnning  of  the  marketing  year, 
that  the  supply  of  wheat  or  corn  will  exceed  the  normal  sup- 
ply by  more  than  a  certain  percentage,  the  Secretary  shall 
call  the  meetings  of  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  !M;". 
McNaryI  was  speaking  a  short  while  ago.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  ha.s  been  of  opinion  that  these  meetings  should 
not  be  held  until,  with  re^^pect  to  com.  the  normal  supply  was 
exceeded  by  20  percent.  Tlie  House  bill  provides  15  percent 
and  the  Senate  committee  is  advocating  10  percent.  The 
change  from  10  to  15  percent  makes  ihis  provision  of  the  bill 
agree  with  the  House  prm-:sicn.  and,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
of  us  who  cffer  the  amendment,  is  an  improvement  from  the 
po.nt  of  view  of  the  Lvestock  interests. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  Pi-e.sident.  the  origirj.il  bill  provided 
for  10  percent  in  the  case  of  com. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  should  like  to  know  the  attitude  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gillette!  with  reference  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  inasmuch  as  It 
affects  the  corn  farmers  more  than  any  others. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  m  respon.se  to  the  inquiry 
directed  to  me,  expressing  n^y  personal  v:.^ws,  I  am  in  accord 
with  the  Senator's  proposal;  and  I  under.itand.  further,  that 
it  has  the  approval  and  is  in  accordai.ce  with  the  desire 
of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
statement? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.     Tliat  is  my  understanding. 

Mr,  GILLETTE.  Personally,  I  ha\e  no  objection  to  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr,  POPE.     Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  jield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  Uiere  is  a  mistake  in  the  last  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  that  at  this  point 
the  amendment  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  tha 
Secretary. 

In  the  letter,  the  Secretary  .said  that  he  desired  the  orig- 
inal provisions  of  this  bill,  called  the  Pope-McGill  bill,  to 
remain.  It  is  very  easy  to  confuse  two  things  here.  With 
reference  to  the  normal  supply,  m  the  origmal  bill  there  was 
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provision  for  a  5-percent  carry-over.  In  other  words, 
the  domestic  consumption,  the  exports,  and  5-percent  carry- 
over were  to  constitute  the  normal  supply.  Then  there 
was  this  provision  above  nornal  supply,  which  represents 
the  point  when  marketing  quotas  may  go  into  effect,  depend- 
ing upon  the  vote  of  the  famiers.  So,  as  I  understood  the 
matter,  the  Secretary  referred  to  the  cushion,  or  the  percent- 
age of  carry-over  In  the  normal  supply,  in  his  letter. 

Mr,  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  Secretary's 
letter,  and  I  may  say  that  I  liave  not  talked  over  this  par- 
ticular amendment  with  him  personally;  but  I  have  talked 
it  over  with  certain  experts  in  the  Department,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  amendment  is  in  general  agree- 
ment ■with,  the  point  of  view  ol'  the  Departm.ent. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  in 
the  bill  as  it  was  originally  introduced  the  term  "normal 
supply"  as  applied  to  com  meant  a  normal  year's  domestic 
consumption  and  exports,  plus  5  percent.  I  have  not  had 
the  m.atter  called  to  my  attention  in  just  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  that 
provision  also. 

Mr.  McGILL.     If  the  Senator  has  an  amendment  to  that 

provision,  does  he  intend  to  n^store  the  5  percent  to  normal? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Yes;  I  am  going  to  ask  that  that  be 

restored.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  amendment  provides  for 

7  percent. 

Mr,  McGILL.  Then  that  would  increase  the  amount  of 
corn  on  hand  10  percent  more  than  the  bill  now  provides 
for  before  a  marketing  quota  could  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No;  .he  provision  which  is  being 
amended  here  deals  only  with  calling  these  meetings;  and, 
as  I  think  has  already  been  very  well  pointed  out,  the  meet- 
ings are  more  or  less  pro  fo:'ma.  As  the  biU  provides,  the 
Secretary  shall  within  15  daj's  call  a  meeting  to  obtain  the 
facts:  and.  of  course,  the  facts  will  already  be  very  well 
known.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  the  farmers  will  be 
appealing  to  Wa.shington  for  the  facts. 

Mr.  McGILL.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ^Mr.  Gillette! 
has  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  laise  any;  but  I  feel  that  the  two  provisions  should 
be  considered  together. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
v;ill  yield.  I  desire  to  say  that  those  who  prepared  the  bill. 
including  very  able  representatives  of  the  corn  growers  of 
Illinois,  and  I  think  in  lowfi  and  some  from  Kansas,  were 
very  positive  in  their  opinior.  that  the  bill  should  remain  as 
it  is  with  reference  to  10  percent  in  connection  with  the  corn 
quota. 

So  far  as  my  State  is  conc<!med,  I  have  no  partictilar  con- 
cern about  this  amendment.  We  do  not  raise  corn  for  mar- 
ket to  any  practical  extent;  'DUt  those  who  prepared  the  bill. 
and  those  who  have  been  presenting  the  bill  to  farmers  all 
over  the  country,  and  particularly  com  farmers,  are  insist- 
ent that  they  be  given  an  opoortunity  to  put  into  effect  these 
marketing  quotas  without  £X"cumuLating  such  a  surplus  of 
com  as  would  be  represented  here — 15  percent,  according  to 
the  Senator's  amendment,  and  another  5  percent,  which 
would  be  20  percent,  before  a  marketing  quota  could  go  into 
effect. 

Mr.  0'^LAHONEY.  This  matter,  of  course,  goes  t^j  the  very 
heart  of  the  problem.  No  one  can  have  followed  this  discus- 
sion from  the  day  the  bill  uas  brought  before  the  Senate  to 
this  minute  without  realizing  that,  dealing  as  we  are  with  a 
limited  number  of  agricuitLxal  commodities,  we  are  setting 
in  motion  a  chain  of  causes  vrhlch  inevitably  will  affect  dozens 
of  other  agricultural  commodities.  We  have  spent  I  do  not 
know  how  many  hours  discussing  the  effect  of  this  bill  upon 
the  daiiT  industry.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  we  take 
certain  acreage  out  of  the  piroduction  of  one  commodity,  we 
turn  it  over  to  the  production  of  another  commodity.  To 
prevent  a  surplus  in  one  ccmmodity,  we  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  another.  As  a  result  all  sorts  of  proposals  are 
being  made  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  diverted  acreage.  It  is 
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perfectly  obvious  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  int^egrated 
problem:  but  in  thus  bill  we  are  trying  to  increase  prices  for 
the  producers  of  a  limited  number  of  commodities. 

Corn  is  a  commodity  which  is  marketed  cliicfly  through 
livestock.  If  we  unduly  restrict  the  supply  of  corn,  we  im- 
mediately affect  the  livestock  indastry.  Therefore.  I  am 
frankly  seeking  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  the  restrictive 
effects  of  this  bill  on  corn  until  the  surplus  is  so  great  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do  it  to  protect  the  com  farmer.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  restrictive  effects  should  be  imposed  every 
year,  as  they  will  be  under  this  bill,  with  the  almost  certain 
result  that  the  livestock  industry  will  be  very  harmfully 
affected  thereby;  and  smce  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  in  accord  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  suggestion  I 
make,  and  since  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  is  in  accord  with  this  suggestion,  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
moment  before  he  takes  his  seat? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr,  McGILL.  If  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
should  be  adopted,  and  then  if  the  amendment  he  proposes 
on  page  67  should  be  adopted  as  to  what  "normal"  shall 
mean,  the  marketing  quotas  would  not  go  into  effect  imtil 
there  was  10  percent  more  com  on  hand  than  Ls  now  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bill.  While  the  amendment  is  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  section  dealing  only  with  the  hearings  to  be 
called  by  the  Secretary,  or  to  be  conducted  by  him,  never- 
theless t±ie  very  next  section  provides  that — 

Lf  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  s-ach  hearings  that 
the  total  supply  for  the  commodity  \rtll  excx-ed  the  normal  tupply 
therefor   by    more    than   the    percentage    above   .specified,    he    shall 
proclaim  the  anwunt  of  such  total  supply  and  that,  beginning  on 
the  15lh  day  aft#r  the  date  of  the  prociamatlon,  a  national  market- 
ing quota  shall  be  in  effect- 
Mr.  O'lVlAHONEY.    Yes;  the  Senator  is  right  about  that. 
Mr.  McGILL.     Therefore,  the  percentage  which  the  Sen- 
ator LS  now  seeking  to  add  does  have  to  do  with  the  amount 
on  hand  at  the  time  when  a  marketing  quota  could  be  put 
into  effect.    As  the  bill  is  now  drawn,  the  normal  supply  of 
corn,  being  the  domestic  consumption  and  carry-over  and 
experts,  would  be  2.375.000,000  bu>hels.     Under  the  provi- 
sions as  they  now  are  contained  in  the  bill,  with  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  should  there  be  10  percent  more  than 
that,  the  Secretary  would  be  called  upon  to  establish  the 
marketing  quota  and  hold  a  referendum.     If  the  Senator's 
amendment  i.s  agreed  to — if  the  Senator's  time  is  up  I  will 
address  the  Chair  and  take  the  floor— he  will  have  raised 
the   percentage   5   percent   in   this   section,   from    10   to   15 
percent;  then  he  will  go  over  to  page  67  and  add  5  percent 
there  to  what  "normal"  means,  and  will,  in  effect,  say  that 
before  a  marketing  quota  can  be  voted  upon  by  the  com 
producers,  there  shall  be  20  percent  more  than  the  bill  now 
provides. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  two  amendments. 
I  do  not  agree  that  we  are  seeking  to  cut  down  production 
in  a  way  that  will  be  a  detriment  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try  generally  engaged  in  other   activities   or   in   producing 
other  corrmiodities.    This  matter  has  been  presented  to  the 
corn    farmers    of    the    country    quite    thoroughly,    in    my 
judgment,   and    to   some   of    the   very   best   informed   com 
farmers  of  the  country.    They  objected  to  having  the  5  per- 
cent added  to  what  would  constitute  a  normal  supply.    They 
objected  to  having  a  greater  amoxmt  on  hand  before  they 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  as  to  whether  a  marketing 
quota  should  be  enforced  upon  them. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senator's  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. The  committee  amendment  is  identical  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  bill  so  far  as  the  commodity  of  com  is 
concerned.  The  Senator  proposes  to  add  to  that,  and  later 
proposes  to  add  to  what  shall  be  the  normal  supply.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  letter,  if  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  his  judgment — and,  of  course,  we  should  take  it  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  what  we  shall  do — stated,  as  I  un- 
derstood, that  he  desired  the  terms  ot  the  original  bill  with 
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reference  to  com.  Those  terms  would  i  epresent  the  10  per- 
cent as  we  now  have  it  and  would  add  5  percent  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "normal"  in  the  bill.  I  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  the  Secretary's  letter,  we  should  reje  :t  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    Mr.  President,  a  pari  amentary  inquiry. 

•n»  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  I hjbo  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  mAZIER.  Does  the  pending  aoiendment  include  an 
Increase  in  wheat  as  well  as  in  com? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  d«s  not.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  aflects  com  only. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  he  include  wheat  as  well  as  con    In  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  speaking  for 
a  wheat-growing  State.  I  did  not  presume  to  incorporate 
wheat  in  the  amendment;  but  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  cares  to  perfect  the  amendmei  t  by  offering  such  a 
change,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  i  . 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  n>t  think  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  quite  means  what  he  slid  in  his  last  state- 
ment. In  this  section  the  committee  amended  the  percent- 
age of  wheat,  but  did  not  amend  the  iiercentage  of  com. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  The  committee  cut  the  wheat  per- 
centage from  20  to  10,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
Is  objecting  to  that. 

Mr.  McGTTJi.  The  same  argument  3oes  not  apply.  We 
did  not  change  this  section  insofar  ss  the  percentage  of 
com  is  concerned.  We  made  a  change  later  on  as  to  what 
the  term  "normal"  means.  We  did  tl  at  as  to  wheat,  and 
we  also  changed  the  percentage  of  wfae  it. 

Let  us  take  a  vote  on  the  ques^on  w  th  reference  to  com 
and  aiso  a  vote  with  reference  to  wbea  ,  but  they  ought  not 
to  be  voted  on  together.  There  Is  a  difference  In  the  argu- 
ment applicable  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  b  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  frona  Wyoming,  on  page 
24,  line  11,  to  strike  out  "ID  percent"  and  Insert  "15  per- 
cent."          

Mr.  mAZIER.    Mr.  President,  a  par  lamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  S<^nator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Can  an  amendment  be  made  to  the 
amendment  to  include  15  percent  on  ^rheat  also? 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  disposed  of.  the  Senator  from 
north  Dakota  can  offer  such  an  ameniment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  1 3  direct  an  Inquiry  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  ©"MAJioNrr]  as  to  the  sec- 
ond portion  of  the  amendment.  On  piLge  67  of  the  bill  is  a 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  nonial  supply  of  various 
agricultural  oommoditiea,  and  that  nor  nal  suiiqiriy  so  defined 
is  the  basis  of  the  compilation  to  be  ma  le  on  page  24. 

Mr.  O'MAHONET.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  that  definition  a  ncrmal  year's  supply  of 
wheat  is  domestic  consumption  and  ex  ports  plus  10  percent 
thereof  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal  c  irry-over;  for  cotton, 
a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports  i^us  35 
percent;  rice,  an  increase  of  10  percent;  for  tobacco,  an 
Increase  of  175  percent;  but  com,  ani  com  alone,  is  held 
down  in  computing  the  noimal  supper  for  the  purpose  of 
this  computation  to  the  actual  consum  Hion  and  exports. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoning  if  be  knows  why 
tbere  should  be  this  apparent  discrlmin  sttion  against  com? 

Mi.  OliCAHONEY.  I  have  found  no  adequate  explanation 
of  that  diffa*ence.  I  do  not  know  why  ( om  should  be  treated 
upon  a  different  basis  from  any  other  o3  the  so-called  surplus 
commodities. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  argument  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  was  that  if  his  unendment  should  be 
adopted  and  7  iKroent  added  on  page  6"  to  compute  the  nor- 
mal siqjf^  of  com,  then  when  we  went  back  to  page  24  we 
would  have  17  percent,  but  in  the  casi  of  wheat  as  it  now 
stands  It  would  be  20  percent.  In  othsr  words,  we  are  not 
tarlngiiv  oom  to  a  parity  with  wheat  i  nder  the  amendment 
ptupueed  by  the  Senator  from  Wjromlzif . 
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Mr.  CMAHONEY.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  exactly 
right  about  that  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  Presid^'nt.  the  bill  as  originally  drawn — 
the  language  on  page  67 — defines  a  normal  supply  of  com 
as  "a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  plus 
5  percent."  That  5  percent  was  stricken  out  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  standard  Ls  the  normal 
domestic  consumption  and  exports,  plus  10  percent.  There 
is  every  reason  in  the  world  way  "'normal,"  as  to  the  con- 
siunpticn  and  exports  of  wheat,  should  be  greater  than  that 
as  to  com  because  the  export  of  com  is  almost  nil,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  wheat  on  the  export  market.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  loan  values  on  wheat  ought  not  to  be  as  high  as 
on  com.  We  have  changed  the  definition  of  "normal"  for 
wheat,  as  I  recall.  I  think  the  original  bill  defined  "normal" 
to  mean  all  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  plus  20  per- 
cent. We  have  reduced  it  to  10  percent,  and  have  reduced 
com  5  percent,  and  have  really  treated  them  in  about  the 
same  way.  I  think  there  has  been  no  discrimination.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  Ls  that  one  is  more  on  an  export 
basis  than  the  other. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  One  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  bill  is  the 
establishment  of  an  ever-normal  granary.  In  other  words, 
it  Is  hoped  that  during  the  good  years  a  reasonable  surplus 
will  be  accimiulated  to  tide  the  country  over  the  years  when 
there  may  be  a  deficit.  As  between  wheat  and  com,  there 
is  this  difference:  I  come  from  a  State  that  produces  rela- 
tively more  wheat  than  com,  but  com  affects  other  domestic 
Industries  probably  more  than  wheat.  We  have  the  livestock 
Industry  dependent  upon  com.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  cer- 
tainly as  much  reason  for  having  an  adequate  supply  for 
carry-over  of  com  from  the  good  years  as  In  the  case  of 
wheat.  In  this  particular,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  feeder 
of  livestock,  none  of  us  want  tht^  feeder  of  livestock  to  be 
caught  in  a  jam  and  unable  to  feed  his  livestock.  W©* 
are  interested  in  fair  prices  for  the  producer  of  com  and  we 
want  adequate  supplies  of  feeding  material  for  the  producer 
of  livestock.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  treat  corn  as  asked 
tn  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  it  would- 
be  only  fair. 

Mr.  McGILL.  This  has  no  application  to  the  amoimt  to- 
be  produced  or  the  sunount  to  be  put  in  the  granary.  This- 
has  to  do  only  with  the  time  when  the  farmer  has  a  right 
to  vote  relative  to  a  marketing  quota. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  all  goes  back  to  the  question  of  the  quota 
on  page  24  of  the  bill.  t>ecause  those  provisions  are  all  tied 
together. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  so 
well  stated,  with  respect  to  every  other  commodity  there  Is  a 
specific  provision  in  the  bill  for  carry-over,  but  there  is  no 
provision  tn  the  bill  for  carry-over  of  com.  In  other  words, 
the  quota  provisions,  the  election  provisions,  the  restrictive 
control  provisions  with  respect  to  other  commodities,  do  not 
go  into  effect  until  there  Is  a  substantial  carry-over;  but 
with  respect  to  com  they  go  Into  effect  almost  immediately. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  livestock  industry  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  to  conceive  why  that  exception  should  be  made, 
and  how  we  can  avoid  feeling  that  it  constitutes  a  different 
Interpretation  of  the  law  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  live- 
stock industry. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  I  still  contend  the  percent- 
age we  are  providing  has  to  do  only  with  when  the  time 
quotas  shall  go  into  effect,  not  with  the  amount  produced 
or  carry-over  or  anything  of  the  sort.  Probably  it  is  not  as 
necessary  to  have  as  large  a  carry-over  as  we  sometimes 
think.  As  I  understand,  throughout  a  good  many  3rears  of 
our  history  we  have  never  had  a  shortage  of  com  except 
during  the  recent  drought.  That  wsis  the  only  time  In  the 
history  of  the  country.  We  have  always  had  more  than  an 
ample  supply.  We  have  never  had  a  shortage  of  wheat,  re- 
gardless of  the  drought,  but  have  more  than  an  ample  sup- 
ply, and  have  had  an  ample  supply  at  all  times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
CMahonxy]  to  the  committee  amendment. 
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Mr.  McNARY.     On  that  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  McNARY.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tile  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
an-swered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

.Mi.'-tm 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Berry 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Brown   Ml^h. 

Brown,  N,  H. 

Bulkley 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavez 

C!ark 

Connally 


Cipe'.and 

Dietertch 

Donahey 

DufTy 

Ellender 

Frazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Graves 

GvitTey 

Ham  .son 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

John.^on.  Calif. 

John.son.  Colo. 

La  FoUette 


Lee 
Lodge 

Logan 

Lundeen 

McAdoo 

McCarran 

McGUl 

McKellar 

McNary 

Maloney 

Miller 

Minton 

Moore 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

OMahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 


Pope 

Reynolds 

Russell 

Schwartz 

SchwellentuM^h 

Sheppard 

Shlpstead 

Smith 

Steiwer 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thoma-s.  Utah 

Town  send 

Trviman 

Tydlnga 

Vandenberg 

Van  NuyB 

Walsh 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventy-seven  Senators 
having  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  OMahoney]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  this  amendment  is 
concerned  it  does  not  afifect  my  State.  My  State  does  not 
produce  corn  for  market. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OTVIAHONEY.  In  view  cf  the  fact  that  we  have  just 
had  a  quorum  called  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  vote  upon 
this  question.  I  feel  that  it  might  be  proper  for  me  to  make 
a  word  of  explanation  in  advance  of  the  Senator's  statement 
so  that  Senators  who  have  just  come  into  the  Chamber 
may  know  what  the  proponents  of  the  amendment  desire  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  can  speak 
only  once  on  the  amendment,  and  I  shall  lose  my  oppor- 
tunity to  say  what  I  intended  to  say  if  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
should  be  glad  to  yield  otherwise.  I  think  what  the  Senator 
suggests  would  be  the  logical  way  of  presenting  the  matter. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  would  be  speaking  in  the  Senator's 
time  and  would  make  my  statement  very  brief. 

Mr.  POPE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  on  page 
24,  line  11,  changing  from  10  to  15  the  percentage  which 
governs  the  preLminary  requirement  before  the  marketing 
quota  shall  come  into  effect,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
pre.sented  by  the  bill.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  indi- 
cated that  his  theory  is  the  establishment  of  an  ever-normal 
granary.  To  that  end  he  desires  that  there  shall  be  a  sub- 
stantial carry-over  of  the  various  commodities  which  are 
dealt  with  in  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  every  one  of  these  commodities  Senators 
will  see,  by  looking  at  page  67.  that  there  is  a  substantial 
carry-over,  except  in  the  case  of  corn.  The  normal  supply 
of  wheat  is  defined  as  a  normal  year's  domestic  consimiption 
and  exports  plus  10  percent. 

The  normal  supply  of  cotton  is  defined  as  a  normal  year's 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus  35  percent. 

The  normal  supply  of  rice  is  defined  as  a  normal  year's 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus  10  percent. 

The  normal  supply  of  tobacco  is  defined  as  a  normal  year's 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus  175  percent. 

The  normal  supply  of  corn  is  defined  as  a  normal  year's 
domestic  consumption  and  exports,  with  no  excess  to  provide 
for  the  normal  granary. 

Corn  is  an  essential  element  in  the  feeding  of  livestock. 
The  interpo.sition  of  these  restricted  quota^.  upon  com  will 
have  an  inevitable  and  almost  immediate  effect  upon  the 
livestock  industry.  Those  of  us  who  are  representing 
States  which  are  active  in  the  livestock  mdustry  believe  that 


there  should  be  at  least  the  samp  carry-over  or  a  .similar 
carry-over  for  com  as  there  is  for  the  other  commodities. 
So  we  have  presented  this  amendment,  which  changes  the 
figure  from  10  to  15  In  one  part  of  the  bill,  and  the  com- 
panion amendment,  which  makes  the  provision  for  a  carry- 
over of  7  percent,  making  a  total  carry-over,  as  I  under- 
stand, of  about  2  or  3  percent  gi-eater  than  that  which  was 
originally  provided. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  this  amendment.  The  House  committee  has  reported 
a  bill  which  contains  the  provision  contained  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  on 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  has  12  minutes. 
Mr.  POPE.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  which  reference  has  been  made  a  number  of  times. 
The  Secretary  himself  is  from  Iowa,  a  com  State,  and  I 
think  his  opinion  on  this  point  would  be  very  valuable.  I 
quote  what  he  says  in  the  letter: 

Restoring  the  Pope-McGUl  bill's  reserve  supply  levels  to  the 
committee  blU  would  liberalize  marketing  quota  provlslona  for 
the  farmer,  make  the  use  of  quotas  less  frequent,  and  reduce  the 
degree  of  so-called  compulsion  to  a  lower  and  hence  a  mora 
desirable  minimum. 

The  original  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  which  the  Secretary 
referred,  provided  10  percent  for  com  above  the  normal 
level  as  the  point  when  marketing  quotas  might  go  into 
effect.  The  amendment  of  the  committee  contains  the  same 
figure,  10  percent.  The  only  reason  for  putting  it  in  italics 
is  that  the  other  portion  was  stricken  out  and  the  original 
restored.  So  the  amount  is  10  percent  in  the  bill,  which 
the  Secretary  approved. 

With  reference  to  the  percentage  in  the  normal  supply 
level,  before  we  calculate  this  additional  10  percent,  the 
amount  there  was  originally  5  percent  for  com.  The  com- 
mittee struck  out  the  5  percent.  The  Secretary  recommends 
that  in  another  part  of  the  bUl  the  5  percent  be  restored. 
I  think  that  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  because  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  just  said  that  his  amendment  was  in 
accordance  with  the  Secretary's  letter.  I  think  he  is  mis- 
taken about  that. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  did  not  say  that;  I  said  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  have  the  Secretary's  views  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter,  and  have  referred  to  the  letter.  So  if 
we  desire  to  give  value  to  the  Secretary's  opinion,  then  we 
should  vote  down  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  and  keep 
the  figure  as  it  is  in  the  bill. 

I  make  this  statement  because  many  com  farmers  have 
been  in  conference  with  us  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
These  corn  farmers  desire  even  a  lower  level  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  bill  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  I  think 
their  views  should  be  given  some  consideration.  I  do  not 
see  either  of  the  Senators  from  Illinois  on  the  floor,  but 
many  farmers  from  Illinois  have  expressed  themselves  to 
that  effect.  Farmers  from  Iowa  have  expressed  themselves 
in  the  same  way.  One  of  the  Senators  from  Iowa  favors  the 
amendment.  The  other  Senator  from  Iowa  may  express 
himself  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  quite  stated 
the  position  I  took.  I  stated  that  personally  I  could  see  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  if  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  From  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  has  just  made  it  apparently  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  that  is  entirely  true.  I  want  to  be 
fair  in  this  matter.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  my  State  is  concerned,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  interests  of  the  com  farmer  should  be  presented 
and  that  the  Secretary's  view  should  be  made  clear  on  this 
point.    I  rose,  therefore,  to  make  those  matters  clear. 
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and  not  the  views 
Agriculture,  I  think 


Mr. 

me? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  In  order  to  make  th^  matter  dear,  and 
confining  ourselves  to  the  views  express  5d  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  as  stated  in  his  letter, 
merely  of  someone  in  the  Department  of 
the  Secretary  Ls  very  clear  that  his  desire  is  that  on  page  67 
of  the  bill  there  be  added,  in  deflnins  the  term  'formal 
supply  of  com,"  the  words  "exports  plus  5  percent  as  a 
carry-over,"  the  same  as  It  was  in  the  o  rlglnal  bilL 

The  portion  now  sought  to  be  amen  led  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  exactly  as  it  was  in  tte  original  bill.  The 
only  change  the  Secretary  approves  or  j.sks  for  Is  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  "5  percent"  in  the  deOniUon  of  the  word 
"normal"  as  constltsting  a  carry-over. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  I  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  state  that  this  10-percent  jirovision  is  Identical 
with  the  Secretary's  request.  Merely,  as  a  matter  of  mathe- 
matics, in  one  particular  that  Is  not  a  curate,  because  the 


10  percent  applies  to  the  normal  supply, 
tary  would  have  added  5  percent.    So 


to  which  the  Secre- 
there  ts  at  least  10 


percent  of  that  5  percent  which  Is  el  minated.  In  other 
words,  it  was  10  percent  of  105  percent,  rather  than  10  per- 
cent of  100  percent. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  a  very  small  mattfer;  but  if  the  Senate 
should  see  fit  to  restore  the  5  percent  ii  the  normal  supply 
then  with  the  10  percent  provided  In  th<  bUl  as  It  is,  without 
the  amendment,  the  wishes  of  the  Secietary  would  be  met. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  qu  »stion  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  ftam  Wyoming  [Mr. 
CyMAHOKrr]  to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  24,  line 


11,  to  strike  out  "10  percent"  and  insert 


"15  percent." 


In  the  negative) .    I 
from  Virginia    [Mr. 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  On  the  amendiiient  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  I 

Mr.  BYRNES  (when  his  name  was  ca  led) .  I  have  a  gen- 
eral pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Elaine  [Mr.  Hale].  I 
transfer  that  pair  to  the  junior  Senate :  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green]  and  vote,    I  vote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  have  a  general  pair  ^  1th  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Davis]  whd  Is  absent.  I  trans- 
fer that  pair  to  the  senior  Senator  fnm  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lonkhgan]  and  vote.    I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (after  having  voted 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
GlassI.    I  find  that  the  Senator  fron  Virginia  has  not 
voted,  so  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  the  pair  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  KnvGl  with  the  Senator  fnm  Washington  [Mr. 
Bonk].  The  Senator  from  Utah,  if  pre ent  and  at  liberty  to 
vote,  would  vote  "yea."  The  Senator  from  Washington,  if 
present  and  at  liberty  to  vote,  would  vo  e  "nay 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonk], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  H(ilt].  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Hugrxs]  are  detaiped  from  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  g^THzas]  is  detained 
because  of  illness  In  his  family 

The  Senator  from  Arizona   [Mr.  AsfeimsT],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey],  th;  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  ChatezI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Prrr 
MAMl.  and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagnzk]  are  de 
tained  in  important  committee  meetings 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Gseen],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
King],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lonehgan],  the 
land  [Mr.  Radcldte],  and  the  Senator 


WhskiuJ  are  detained  on  important   public  business. 


[Mr. 

Lewis],  the  Senator 

Senator  from  Mary- 

from  Montana  [Mr. 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridces]  has  a  general  pair  v.ith  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  RadcliffkJ.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Davis!  is  necessarily 
detained.     His  general  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37,  nays  38,  as  follows: 

YEAS--37 


Adams 

AjQdrewi 

Austin 

Berry 

Borah 

Biolkley 

Bxirke 

Byrd 

Capper 

Clark 


Bankhead 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Bulow 

Byrnes 

Carawmy 

Connaily 

EUendex 


Copeland 

Dieterlch 

Donahey 

Duffy 

Frazler 

Gerry 

Gibson 

John.son.  C*llf 

John-son.  Colo. 

Lee 


George 

Gillette 

Grave's 

Guffey 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

La  FoUette 


Lodg»» 
McCarran 
McNary 
Ma'.oney 
Moore 
Murray 
Ny*" 

OMahoney 
Ru.'vse.l 
S<:hWiirtz 
NAYS-  ^8 

L'it;an 
Lundeen 
Mc.^doo 
MrGin 
McKeilar 
Miller 
Minton 
Ne*ly 
Norrls 
Overton 
21 


Stetwer 

Thomas,  Utah 

Tewnsend 

T>dlngs 

Vandrnberg 

Van  N'Oi's 

Walbh 


Pepper 
Pnpp 

Rpvnolds 

Schwr:;^nbach 

Sheppard 

Srr.i-h 

Thcjiiiai.  C'kla. 

Truman 


G'.a.=:.s 

Green 

Hale 

Holt 
Hughes 

King 


NOT  VOTING 

Low'..^ 

I-'it:n:an 
Radciille 
Shlpstead 
Smathers 


Wapner 
Wheeler 

Whit€ 


Ashurst 

Bailey 

Bone 

Bridges 

Chavez 

Davis 

So  Mr.  CMahoney's  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  recurs  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Corr.m!tt<^e  on  Aprirulture  and  For- 
estry, on  page  24,  line  8,  to  strike  out  "Cotton.  15  percent; 
wheat,  20  percent;  field  com,  10  percent;  tobacco,  10  per- 
cent; or  rice,  10  percent"  and  to  insert  "Wheat,  10  percent; 
com,  10  percent." 

Tlae  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  next  amendment  of  the 
committee  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was,  on  page  24,  line  22.  after  the  word  "current",  to 
strike  out  "crops  of  such  commodity"  and  to  insert  "crop 
of  such  commodity;  but  no  such  proclamation  shall  be  issued 
with  respect  to  the  current  crop  of  any  commodity  if  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  belipv  that  during  the  first  3 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  of  the  com- 
modity the  current  average  farm  price  for  the  commodity 
will  be  more  than  the  parity  price  therefor  " 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  a.'=k  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senate  while  I  make  a  very  brief  statement  as  to  my 
position  on  the  farm  bill. 

The  farm  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  embracing  elaborate 
and  complicated  plans  and  devices  for  extending  govern- 
mental control  over  agriculture,  for  lifting  the  prices  of 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  by  restrictions  upon 
production  and  storage  of  surpluses,  and  promising  several 
sorts  of  bonus  payments  and  crop  loans,  presents  four  major 
questions — four  tests  by  which  the  measure  must  be  judged. 

First.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  bill  within  the  clear  and 
well-defined  constitutional  power  and  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Second.  Will  the  program,  if  sanctioned  by  Congress,  have 
the  intended  result  and  prove  of  manifest  aid  and  benefit 
to  the  farmer? 

Third.  Will  the  program,  if  efTectuated,  prove  detrimental 
to  the  other  groups  within  our  48  States,  the  workers  in  our 
mines  and  factories,  and  in  our  shops  and  offices,  and  our 
railroads? 

Fourth.  Will  the  program,  if  fully  carried  out.  impose  addi- 
tional burdens  upon  the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  taxpayers? 

Prom  my  own  examination  of  this  long  and  complex  bill, 
and  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  revealed  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  debate  in  the  Senate.  I  am  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  proposals  contained  therein,  so  far  from  meeting 
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all  four  of  those  tests,  do  not.  In  fact,  meet  a  single  one  of 
them. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  constitutional  question,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  bill  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that 
anything,  however  remote,  which  may  be  presumed  to  affect 
interstate  commerce  is  within  the  constitutional  power  and 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government.  A  Government  agency 
is  to  be  empowered  to  decree  how  much  a  farmer  may  plant 
and  how  he  shall  dispose  of  his  crop  and  to  what  use  he 
shall  put  his  idle  acres,  upon  the  theory  that  all  these  things 
affect  interstate  commerce,  and  hence  may  be  controUed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  No  court  has  ever  taken  any  such 
view,  and,  in  fact,  the  courts  have  invariably  put  a  wholly 
different  constmction  upon  the  commerce  clause  of  our  Con- 
stitution. If  the  theory  upon  which  this  bill  rests  its  validity 
should  now  be  approved  by  the  courts,  the  result  would  be 
to  confer  upon  the  Federal  Government  unlimited  and 
unchecked  power  and  authority  over  every  citizen  in  every 
walk  of  life  and  in  nearly  every  detail  of  his  daily  life. 

It  could  then  be  argued  that  the  size  and  kind  of  a  fac- 
tory a  manufacturer  decided  to  build — indeed,  the  kind  of 
an  education  a  youth  decided  to  secure — could  be  presumed 
ultimately  to  affect  interstate  commerce,  and  hence  could  be 
lawfully  controUed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  do  not  believe  any  such  doctrine  will  ever  be  upheld  by 
the  courts.  The  pending  bill,  under  existing  constitutional 
precepts,  is  utterly  indefensible  and  far  and  away  beyond  the 
Federal  power. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  the  program  contained  In 
the  bill  could  be  successfully  administered  and  would  prove 
of  aid  and  benefit  to  the  particular  classes  of  farmers  which 
it  is  sought  to  help,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  there  is  no 
assurance  on  that  score,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  grave 
doubt,  and  very  considerable  opposition  from  various  farmer 
groups. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  effect  and  consequences  of  any 
such  program  of  artificial  scarcity  and  attempted  price 
boo.sting  upon  the  country  as  a  whole  and  upon  the  workers 
in  industry  in  particular,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  in- 
evitable consequence  would  be  increased  cost  of  food  and 
clothing,  plus  increased  taxes,  both  contributing  to  still  fm-- 
ther  increases  In  the  cost  of  living. 

The  bill  itself  is  silent  on  what  it  will  cost  to  carry  out 
the  program  and  as  to  who  is  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  cost; 
and  the  proponents  of  the  biU  have  frankly  declared  that 
they  do  not  know  what  the  ultimate  cost  will  amount  to 
and  explain  why  by  its  very  nature  the  total  cost  is  impossible 
of  accurate  forecast.  The  estimates  have  ranged  from 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  to  fifteen  hundred  million 
dollars  annually  as  compared  with  $500,000,000  being  cur- 
rently exp>ended  for  the  aid  and  benefit  of  the  farmers  imder 
the  1935  farm  bill,  the  so-called  soil-conservation  control 
program.  These  estimates  have  been  made  by  various  Sen- 
ators, who  have  been  asked  to  give  their  estimates  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  so-called  soil  conservation 
or  control  program  will,  it  is  said,  cost  somewhere  between 
the  figures  named. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  proponents  of  the  bUl  that 
Congress  may  limit  the  cost  of  this  new  program  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  limiting  the  appropriation  to  whatever 
figure  Congress  sees  fit^-perhaps  to  the  present  $500,000,000 
figure.  But  such  a  contention  ignores  the  simple  fact  that 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  undertakes  to  promise  to  the 
farmer  parity  prices,  as  well  as  scheduled  acreage  payments, 
and  promises  to  take  over  all  surpluses  in  maintaining  an 
"ever-normal  granary,"  and  that  if  Congress  enacts  such 
a  program  and  legislates  such  promises  and  the  payments 
from  the  Treasury  are  not  forthcoming  we  shall  have  perpe- 
trated a  swindle  upon  the  farmer  through  the  bill.  It  is 
utterly  unconscionable  to  set  up  a  plan  of  parity  payments 
to  the  farmer  unless  we  intend  to  appropriate  the  funds  to 
meet  the  paym.ents;  and  if  that  be  done,  then  without  a 
particle  of  doubt  we  are  embarking  upon  huge  additional 
governmental  expenditures  at  a  time  when  there  are  the 
most  compelling  reasons  for  refraining  from  Imposing  new 


and  permanent  burdens  upon  the  Federal  Trca.-^ury  and  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  for  all  the.se  reasons,  briefly 
stated,  I  cannot  support  the  bill  pt^ndlng  before  the  Senate. 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  further  study  and  for  entire 
revision,  and  I  intend  so  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  en  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  wiQ  state  the 
next  committee  amendment. 

The  next  amendment  \^'as,  on  page  25.  line  7,  after  the 
words  "of  the"  where  they  occur  the  first  time,  to  strike  out 
"national  soil  depleting  base  acreage  for  the  commodity 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  for  the 
commodity"  and  insert  "soil-depleting  base  acreage  of  each 
farm",  so  as  to  read: 

The  Secretary-  bhall  determine  and  specify  in  such  proclamation 
the  amount  cf  the  national  marketing  quota  for  the  commodity 
both  In  terms  of  the  quantity  which  may  be  marketed  and  in  termjj 
of  a  percentage  of  the  soll-dep)etlnf»  ba.se  acreage  of  each  farm. 
The  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  the  commodity 
shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  make  available  during  the  marketing  year 
at  least  a  ncrmal  supply  of  the  commodity  and  in  no  event  shall 
it  be  less  than  the  normal  supply  for  the  commodity  adjusted  by 
deducting,  first,  the  carry-over  available  for  marketing  and.  sec- 
ond, the  quantity  not  produced  for  market,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  shall  it  in  any  case  be  greater  than  the  ever-normal  granary 
supply  level  similarly  adjusted. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  25,  line  23,  before  the 
word  "farm",  to  insert  "such",  so  as  to  read: 

(c)  Between  the  date  of  the  isstiante  of  the  proclamation  sped- 
fled  in  subsection  (b)  (which  shall  not  be  later  than  15  days  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year)  and  the  effective  date  of 
the  national  marketing  quota,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  ref- 
erendum of  farmers  producing  the  coirmiodity  who  would  be  sub- 
ject to  such  farm  marketing  quotas  to  determine  whether  such 
farmers  are  opposed  to  such  quotas  with  respect  to  the  current 
crop  of  the  commodity.  If  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers 
voting  in  the  referendum  oppose  such  quotas  for  the  commodity, 
the  Secretary  shall  by  proclamation  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
national  marketmg  quota  with  respect  to  the  current  crop  of  the 
commodity  and  shall  further  proclaim  that  surplus  reserve  loana 
shall  not  be  available  thereafter  with  respect  to  the  commodity 
during  the  period  from  the  date  of  such  proclamation  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  succeeding  marketing  year. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  26.  line  10,  after  the 
word  "supply",  to  strike  out  "of  any  major  agricultural  com- 
modity", so  as  to  read: 

(d)  If  the  total  supply  as  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  within  45 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  Is  less  than  that 
specified  in  the  proclamation  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b),  then  the  national  marketing  quota  specified  In 
the  proclamation  imder  subsection  (b)  shall  be  increased  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  26,  after  line  16,  to 
strike  out: 

(el  No  marketing  quota  shall  be  placed  In  effect  with  respect 
to  any  crop  of  a  major  agricultural  commodity  harvested  prior 
to  1938. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  26,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  20,  to  strike  out  "(f) "  and  insert  "(e)";  and  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "through",  to  insert  "the  State,  county, 
and". 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  this  probably  is  a  wLse  sug- 
gestion in  the  form  of  an  amendment;  but  I  should  like  to 
have  one  of  the  Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill  explain  why 
the  language  in  the  original  edition  of  the  bill  has  been 
changed  to  mclude  "State  and  county,"  thereby  taking  away 
much  of  the  jurisdiction,  power,  and  authority  which  here- 
tofore was  lodged  in  the  local  committees  under  the  original 
edition  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  did  not  offer  this  amendment  in  the  committee.    I  think 
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It  Is  an  amendment  which  was  propose^  by  persons  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Let  me  remark  to  the  able  Senator  that 
he  has  reported  this  bilL  It  is  before  i  s.  Under  the  bill,  as 
we  studied  it,  the  folks  back  home  th>ught  the  local  com 
mittees  were  going  to  have  much  to  do  with  this  question  of 
ma^eting  quotas.  It  occurs  to  me,  wi  hout  an  explanation, 
that  we  are  f^k'^"*?  the  matter  away  fri  un  the  local  commit- 
tees, and  we  are  going  away  off  from  th  i  farm  and  the  farm- 
er's friends  and  associates  and  neighbors  back  to  the  State 
bureaocxacy,  some<xie  high  up  in  the  o  iimcils  of  the  State — 
perhaps  the  department  of  acricultire  in  a  particular 
State — whereas  we  tliought  the  fan  ler  wanted  to  deal 
through  his  local  committee.  It  may  ^e  a  good  thing,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  expla  n  why  this  edition  of 
the  bin  was  changed  from  one  or  two  olf  the  others  after  the 
measure  was  presented  to  the  Senate,   j 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  in  oroer  to  pass  upon  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  must  take  Ihe  two  amendments 
together.  The  amendment  adds,  after  the  words  "The  Sec- 
ntary  shall  provide,  through",  the  wor  Is  "the  State,  county, 
BOd",  and  then,  after  "local  oommittees  <  if  farmers",  the  words 
"hereinafter  provWed" — that  is,  the  local  committees  and 
Che  State  and  county  committees  as  tereinafter  defined  in 
the  bill. 

Without  any  language  added  to  the  provision  as  arlginaUy 

framed.  It  would  merely  read: 

Tlie  Secretary  Bh&Il  provide,  throtigh  loca.^  committees  of  farmers. 
for  farm  martcetirtg  quotas. 

And  he  would  not  be  required  to  use  those  which  had  been. 
selected  by  the  farmers  themselves.  4  think  that  was  the 
reason  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  anXETTE.  Mr.  President,  yeiterday  afternoon,  in 
considering  another  committee  amendifient,  the  Senate  took 
action  with  reference  to  a  very  .siroi 


in  mind  at  that  time 
come  up  at  a  later 


ar  matter;  but  that 
matter  pertained  to  the  assignments  of  the  soil-depleting 
acreage  down  through  the  various  adml  listrative  units  to  the 
local  units.  The  Senate,  by  action,  piovided  that  the  soil- 
depleting  acreage  ol  each  farm  shouli  be  allotted  by  the 
local  committee  of  farmers  set  up  wlthj|i  that  administrative 
unit,  as  hereinafter  provided.  Having 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  would 
period,  I  called  attrition  to  it  and  suggested  that  a  similar 
amendment  would  apply  to  this  provision  when  it  came  to 
the  matter  of  allotting  the  ccmpulsory  1  irovlsians  of  a  control 
program:  and  I  am  stiU  convinced  thu  we  ought,  as  far  as 
pOBithle,  to  keep  that,  as  we  hoped  to  (x>  all  through  the  bin, 
locally  controlled,  especially  as  it  pertdns  to  the  individual 
fann. 

In  wramintng  this  pcoticalar  larovisio  a,  however,  it  seemed 
ImpossQde,  without  entirely  changing  the  language,  to  oi>- 
pose  the  committee  j^monrimont.  withmt  putting  ourselves 
In  such  a  position  that  we  could  not  ai  nend  the  language  at 
a  later  time. 

I  Sincerely  hope  there  will  be  no  cAJi  ction  to  this  particu- 
lar amendment  going  over  at  this  tiiae,  in  order  that  we 
may  see  if  we  cannot  meet  the  situaUa  1  by  a  proper  amend- 
nmit. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.   I  yield  to  the  Senatox  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BAREISY.  I  am  wondering  whether  this  language 
really  fWrnlnatew  local  committees.  It  says  that  "the  Secre- 
tary diall  provide,  through  the  SUte.  county,  and  local 
eominlttees**  for  these  quotas.  Might  not  that  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  if  a  county  quota  Is  to  be  made,  it  shall  be 
done  through  the  county  committee?  1  do  not  know  whether 
ttere  woold  be  such  a  thing  as  a  State  quota  upon  any  crop 
or  &c*:  tout  if  such  a  thing  were  contemplated.  It  would  have 
to  be  dooe  through  a  State  committee  or.  tf  it  were  a  local 
Quota,  It  wouM  stm  be  done  through  %  local  committee.  I 
am  voDderlng  to  what  extent  this  language  eliminates  the 
loeal  CGDunlttees  in  fixing  these  quota :. 

Mr.  McNART.   Mr.  President,  that  i ;  a  very  easy  question 


When  copies  of  this  bill  were  distrfin  ted  the  farmers  were 
told  that  they  had  to  deal  with  loca,  committees  on  this 


important  subject  of  fixing  the  quotas  on  their  farms.  For 
some  reason  not  yet  assigned,  the  bill  was  amended  to  in- 
clude State  and  county  committees.  We  know  what  that 
means — ^that  the  State  will  dominate  the  county,  and  the 
county  will  dominate  the  local  committee,  and  there  will  be 
no  local  committees  in  an  effort  to  function  under  this  sec- 
tion. That  is  very,  ver^'  obvious.  We  are  getting  away  from 
the  community.  We  are  getting  farther  away  from  the 
county.  We  are  not  only  getting  away  from  the  county  but 
we  are  going  back  to  the  State  authority,  which  takes  the 
whole  control  away  from  the  farmer. 

I  am  not  going  to  press  the  matter,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  he  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  if  the  amendment  goes  over;  and  I  sht^ii  be  glad 
to  consent  to  its  going  over. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  in  further  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  will  state 
that  the  difference  between  the  pending  amendment  and 
the  one  en  which  we  acted  yesterday  is  this: 

In  the  section  assigning  the  allotments  of  the  depleting 
base  acreage  there  was  definite  provision  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiire  shall  assign  the  State  quota,  shall  assign 
the  county  quota,  shall  assign  the  administrative  unit 
quota;  and  the  language  requiring  the  State  and  county 
committei^  to  participate  in  assigning  quotas  to  the  indi- 
vidual fa;nns  was  manifestly  out  of  line,  because  they  had 
no  function  to  perform.  The  quotas  were  to  be  assigned 
from  central  headquarters  here  in  the  Agricultural 
Department. 

While  1  am  Just  as  anxious  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  to  retain  the  control  of  the  local  committee,  there  is 
in  the  pending  measure  no  provision  for  assigning  the 
State  quctta  or  the  county  quota.  There  is  simply  the 
general  provision  that  "the  Secretary  shall  provide,  through 
the  State,  county,  and  local  committees"  for  the  marketing 
quota  for  each  farm.  I  hope  we  can  work  out  an  amend- 
ment which  will  retain  in  the  bill  the  local  committees 
selected  by  the  farmers  themselves,  consisting  of  all  the 
farmers  eligible  to  receive  contracts  within  an  administra- 
tive unit,  so  tiiat  they  may  assign  to  the  individual  farms 
the  marketing  quotas. 

Mr.  BA;aKLEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the  Senator 
a  further  question.  Suppose  this  function  were  limited 
idtogether  to  local  committees,  and  that  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  local  committees  should 
accord  to  any  State  a  larger  quota  than  its  proportion 
among  the  other  States  growing  the  same  product  would 
permit,  what  then  would  happen?  Would  there  be  any- 
body who  would  adjust  the  matter  so  as  somewhat  to  even 
things  up  as  among  the  States? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  Is  referring  to  this  particu- 
lar provision  dealing  with  marketing  quotas? 

Mr.  BAPIKLBY.     Yes. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  No:  the  provision  here  Is  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  through  these  various  units,  down 
through  tlie  local  committee,  for  the  acreage  or  quota  for 
each  farm.  It  is  because  that  is  the  only  provision  on  the 
subject,  and  that  It  is  general  in  Its  nature,  without  specify- 
ing what  functions  the  State  committee  shall  perform,  what 
functions  the  county  committee  shall  perform,  or  what  func- 
tions the  local  committee  shall  perform,  that  I  think  it 
should  be  clarified.  I  want  the  Secretary  to  have  power, 
when  he  Imposes  a  marketing  quota,  to  determine,  if  that  is 
the  puri)ose  of  the  bill — I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  per- 
sonally  

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  matter  is  to  go  over.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  discuss  it  further  now.  I  have  no  objection  to  its 
going  over. 

Mr.  BOFiAJI.  Mr.  President,  before  the  amendment  goes 
over,  I  wish  to  refer  back  to  subdivision  (c)  on  page  25.  with 
reference  to  the  so-called  referendum: 

Between  ihe  date  of  the  ls»uanc«  of  the  proclamation  specified 
to  lubaectlon  (b)  (which  nhaU  not  be  later  than  15  days  prior  to 
the  beglnnLog  of  the  marketing  year)  and  the  effective  date  o( 
the  natloaai  marketing  quota,  the  Secretary  shaU  conduct  a  r«fer> 
endum  of  fiirmers  producing  the  commodity  who  would  be  rubject 
to  such  farsa  marketing  quot&s  to  determine  whether  luch  tarmera 
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are  opposed  to  such  qnotas  with  respect  to  the  current  crop  of  the 
commcdity  If  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  In  the 
referendum  oppose  such  quotas  for  the  commodity,  the  Secretary 
shall  by  proclamation  suspend  the  operation  of  the  national 
marketing;  quota  with  respect  to  the  current  crop  of  the  com- 
modity and  shall  further  proclaim  that  surplus  reserve  loans  shall 
not  be  available  thereafter  with  r.;spect  to  the  commodity  during 
the  period  from  the  date  of  such  proclamation  until  the  beginning 
of  the  second  succeeding  marketlr  g  year. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  authors  of  this  measure  that  it  seems 
to  me  they  ought  to  give  furthor  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  referendum.  No  one  can  tell  from  this  provision 
what  the  referendum  is  to  be,  how  it  is  to  be  taken,  whether 
it  is  to  be  taken  by  vote,  or  by  lifting  up  hands,  or  by  a 
canvass  of  the  county  committees,  or  how. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  there  ought  to  be 
some  specification  of  the  manner  in  which  the  referendum 
Is  to  be  taken.  What  is  a  referendum?  Is  it  a  secret  vote, 
so  that  the  farmers  may  be  protected?  A  day  or  two  since 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  farmer  in  upper  New  York  in 
which  he  said  that  on  the  referendum  up  there  with  refer- 
ence to  potatoes,  out  of  some  2C0  potato  raisers  only  9  men 
in  the  county  voted,  and  he  gave  the  reasons  why  that  was 
so.  They  did  not  want  to  be  recorded  against  it;  they  did 
not  want  to  be  identified  with  be  ng  against  it,  although  they 
were:  so  they  stayed  away.  Tliere  ought  to  be  some  real 
protection  on  the  question  of  re:ferendum. 

What  I  want  to  bring  to  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  this  proposition  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  proclamation  susjiend  the  operation  of  the 
national  marketing  quota,  and  so  forth,  and.  as  provided  in 
this  very  clause: 

Shall  further  proclaim  that  surplus  reserve  loans  shall  not  be 
available  thereafter  with  respect  M  the  commodity  during  the 
period  from  tr.e  date  of  such  proclaniatlon. 

In  other  words,  the  farmers  are  notified  in  ad^'ance  that  if 
they  vote  against  the  quota,  the  benefit  of  commodity  loans 
will  be  wiped  out  and  withdrawn.  That  is  practically  notice 
to  them  that  they  are  losing  a  very  important  benefit  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  as  previously  provided  for  in  the  bill 
in  relation  to  loans  on  all  commodities,  if  they  vote  against 
the  quota.  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  there.  Of  course,  that 
is  provided  in  the  text  and  we  cj.nnot  deal  with  It  now,  but 
I  trust  we  shall  do  so  later. 

Mr.  McGILX..    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  BORAH.     Certainly. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  do  not  believe  the  provision  that  there 
shall  be  no  loans  means  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind 
It  is  merely  to  protect  the  Government.  A  marketing  quota 
should  be  had,  in  order  to  obtain  reasonable  prices  for  the 
commodity  in  question,  and  if  it  oarmot  be  had,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make  the  loans.  That 
Is  the  object  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  BORAH.  What  Is  the  Senator's  conception  of  a 
referendum  under  this  pro\1sior?  How  shall  the  vote  be 
taken  and  how  shall  the  farmers'  views  be  ascertained? 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  assum.e  It  will  be  done  very  much  as  it 
was  done  under  the  former  Bankhead  Cotton  Act.  We  have 
no  way  of  setting  up  machinery  in  advance  for  conducting 
an  election  throughout  the  various  States  with  reference  to 
the  question.  It  is  simply  one  provision  in  the  measure 
wh'ch  provides  a  way  whereby  the  farmer  may  vote  upon  a 
marketing  quota. 

Mr.  BORAH.  It  is  an  important  matter,  and  I  ask  if 
there  will  be  any  verity  in  a  referendum  when  taken  unless 
there  Is  some  protection  to  the  farmer  expressing  himself, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  secret  vote.  The  farmers  are 
perfectly  aware  of  what  may  follow  in  case  they  do  not 
agree  to  the  program. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Referenda  of  thl3  character  have  been 
taken  under  former  programs,  under  the  com  aoid  hog  pro- 
gram while  it  was  In  effect,  under  the  cotton  program  while 
it  was  in  effect,  and  under  the  tobacco  program  while  It 
was  in  effect.  I  never  heard  of  any  complaint  with  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  In  which  those  referenda  were  conducted 
or  that  the  farmer  was  not  given  a  fair  opporttmlty  to  ex- 
press himself. 


Mr.  BORAH.    Then  the  Senator  has  not  heard  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  McGELL.  I  think  I  have  heard  a  great  many  of  the 
facts,  because  I  have  Lived  most  of  my  time  in  a  State  where 
we  produce  com  and  wheat. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Unless  there  is  some  degree  of  secrecy  about 
the  matter,  seme  protection  in  that  rej5p»?ct,  I  do  not  think 
any  real  referendum  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  McGILL.  We  have  then  had  a  great  many  elections  in 
the  United  States  when  no  real  election  was  held.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  a  boy  that  a  voter  had  to  go  and  call  for  the 
party  ticket  he  wanted,  and  thus  let  it  be  known  to  the 
election  board  how  he  was  going  to  vote. 

Mr.  BORAH.  That  was  during  the  period  when  the  boss 
voted  the  people  in  sufficient  niunbers  to  carry  the  election. 
That  is  just  the  gentleman  I  want  to  get  rid  of  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gillette]  asks  that  the  amendment  on  page  26,  lines  20  and 
21.  be  passed  over.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  wiU 
be  passed  over. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  27,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"market",  to  strike  out:  "The  marketing  quota  for  any  farm 
shall  be  the  amoimt  of  the  cuiTent  crop  of  the  commodity 
produced  on  the  farm  le.ss,  first,  the  normal  yield  of  the  acre- 
age on  the  farm  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  commodity 
in  excess  of  that  percentage  of  his  soil-depleting  base  acreage 
therefor  which  is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  national  soil- 
depleting  base  acreage  specified  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Secretary,  and.  second,  anj'  amount  of  such  crcp  placed  under 
seal  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  marketing  quota  for  any  farm 
shall  be  the  amount  of  the  current  crop  of  the  commodity 
produced  on  the  farm  less  the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  acre- 
age planted  to  such  crop  in  excess  of  the  percentage,  as  pro- 
claimed under  this  section,  of  the  farm's  soil -depleting  base 
acreage  for  such  crop",  so  as  to  read: 

fe)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  the  State,  rouniy.  and 
local  committees  of  farmers  hereinafter  provided,  for  farm  mar- 
keting quotas  which  shall  fix  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  which 
may  be  marketed  from  the  farm.  Such  farm  marketing  quotas 
shall  be  establi.shed  for  each  farm  on  which  the  farmer  i  whether 
or  not  a  cooperator)  is  engaged  In  producing  the  commodity  for 
market  The  marketing  quota  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  amount 
of  the  current  crop  of  the  commodity  produced  on  the  farm  lea^i 
the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  acreage  planted  to  such  crop  in 
excess  of  the"  percentage,  as  proclaimed  under  this  section,  of  the 
farm's  soil-depleting  base  acreage  for  such  crop.  Id  no  event  shall 
the  marketing  quota  for  any  farm  be  less  than  the  normal  yield 
of  half  of  the  soil-depleting  base  acreage  for  the  farm. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  gave  some  study  this 
morning  to  the  language  as  expressed  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  is  a  modification  of  the  original  text.  I  was 
trying  naturally  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  marketing 
quota  of  a  farmer  producing  wheat  and  corn.  It  is  a  very 
important  thing  for  the  farmer  to  know  how  much  he  can 
produce  on  the  acreage  which  he  is  allowed  to  cultivate, 
seed,  and  harvest  under  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  farmer  is  to  be 
harnessed  and  is  to  be  told  how  much  of  his  land  he  may 
farm  by  planting  and  cultivating  and  producing.  I  worked 
out  this  formula  and  I  want  to  see  if  I  have  interpreted  it 
correctly. 

I  take  the  base  acreage  as  10  acres.  I  am  trying  to  apply 
the  language  to  the  actual  condition  of  a  fanner  owning  10 
acres,  all  cultivable.  The  amount  of  current  crop  I  assume 
is  20  bushels  per  acre.  Multiplying  10  by  20,  if  all  the  farm 
were  employed,  he  would  then  produce  200  bushels  if  he 
were  let  alone.  But  he  has  had  to  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  percentage  of  reduction 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  might  be  10  percent  or  25  percent  or 
50  percent,  but  I  am  trying  to  draw  a  moderate  picture  of 
the  figures,  so  I  have  assumed  the  percentage  of  reduction 
is  10  percent.  Accordingly  we  take  10  percent  of  10  ncrcvs 
and  we  find  by  tlmt  proce.ss  of  arithmetic  thai  we  have 
arrived  at  a  result  of  one  acre. 

The  Secretary  has  told  him  that  he  cannot  produce  any- 
thing on  1  acre  of  his  10  acres.  The  normal  yield  of  that 
1  acre  is  20  bushels,    I  am  making  this  simple  because  this 
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follow  the  Senator  he 
I  invite  his  attention 


is  a  little  different  iirocess.  We  v>pir  the  marketing  quota 
to  the  farmer.  Tlie  current  crop  wo  ild  have  pnxluced  200 
bushels  on  the  10  acres,  minus  20  buhels.  the  normal  yield 
over  the  percentage  fixed  by  the  Seen  tary,  which  leaves  the 
farmer  180  bushels  that  he  has  a  rigl  it  to  market  under  his 
quota. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  probab  y  illustrates  the  com- 
pticattons  involved  in  this  complex  provision.  It  further 
lUnstrates  how  helpless  the  farmer  s  xmder  these  quotas 
when  an  edict  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri  milture  goes  out  telling 
Urn  bow  much  of  his  farm  he  can  ua  \. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senates-  from  Idahi  i  [Mr.  Ponl  if  I  have 
made  a  fair  and  accurate  statement  of  the  application  of 
this  language  to  a  given  case. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  asked  the  questiofi  expecting  an  answer. 

Mr.  POPS.  As  nearly  as  I  could 
has  made  an  accurate  computation, 
to  a  chart  whtefa  has  been  carefoDy  i^:epared  and  is  now  on 
the  wall,  showing  the  ralmlatiops  und  ■r  this  provisifon  of  the 
bOL  In  the  chart  the  Senator  will  see  that  we  assume  a 
fann  with  a  base  acreage  of  200  acre  s.  Seventy-seven  per- 
cent (rf  the  base  acreage  would  be  me  amount  which  the 
farmer  could  actnai;ty  cultivate.  In  ijoother  chart  we  have 
shown  how  the  77  percent  would  be  i  eached. 

Mr.  McNART.  The  Senator  is  asiuming  a  different  slt- 
oatian  than  is  detailed  in  the  amende  lent  then. 

Mr.  POPE.    Not  at  an. 

Mr.  McNART.  Where  does  he  get  the  77  percent?  Who 
dBcteres  the  77  percent? 

Mr.  POPE.    The  Secretary  of  Agrliulture. 

Mr.  McNARY.    What  percentage  is  the  Senator  using? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  am  using  77  percent  as  the  amotmt  of  base 
acreage  determined  by  the  Secretary,  as  I  indicated  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  have  shown  by  anotl  ler  chart  how  the  Sec- 
retary would  arrive  at  that  percentage.  Seventy-seven  per- 
cent of  the  base  acreage  would  be  54  acres  in  this  case. 
Assuming  the  acreage  actually  i^antet  by  a  noncooperator  is 
220  acres,  he  pLants  20  acres  more  tha  a  his  base  acreage. 

Mr.  McNART.    Is  he  permitted  to  d« » that? 

Mr.  POPE.  If  he  ts  not  a  cooperatar.  he  can  do  It,  but  If 
he  is  a  cooperator  he  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  cooperator  to 
get  the  benefits  of  the  tailL  U  he  is  n(  it  a  cooperator,  be  does 
not  get  the  parity  payments,  soil-coi  iservatlon  benefit  jpay- 
ments.  and  the  privilege  of  going  to  get  a  loan  from  this 
corporation. 

Mr.  POPE.    He  could  get  a  70-perce  at  loan. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Oh,  yes.  But  the  Sei  ator  cannot  Jump  from 
a  cooperator  to  a  noncooperator  to  ex  ^ain  the  illustration. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  certainly  can.  The  c  larketing  quota  ai^es 
to  the  noncooperator,  so  we  have  a  pe  rf ect  right  to  apply  the 
calculation  to  a  noncooperator  as  wel]  as  to  a  cooperator.  It 
win  be  noted  that  I  have  apidied  it  c  n  this  chart  to  a  non- 
cooperator. assuming  that  he  actually  planted  220  acres. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Could  he  do  that  i :  he  were  a  cooperator 
and  under  contract? 

Mr.  POPE.   No;  he  cmid  not. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making.  The  Sen- 
tdar  is  giving  an  illnstratkm  that  is  J  mpossible  because  it  is 
provided  against  In  the  contract 

Mr.  POPE.  I  can  make  a  calculition  on  the  basis  of 
title  cooperator  and  make  another  cslculation  on  the  basis 
of  the  nooeooperator,  and  this  partici  ilar  illustration  is  that 
of  a  nooeooperator.  I  would  have  tc  make  a  different  cal- 
cnlaftnn  as  to  a  cooperator. 

Mr.  McNARY.    But  the  cooperator  amid  not  plant  220 


.  Mr.  POPE.    Na 

Mr.  MdtARY.    Because  his  adjustment  contract  would 
not  pennit  tt. 

Mr.  POPE.    Certainly,  but  win  no|:  the  Senator  concede 
ttai  the  marketing  quota  appUes  to 
veil  as  to  the  cooperator,  and  thai  viU  he  not  permit  me 
to  tnrpiitn  irtnt  happens  to  the  zuno  x>penitar? 


Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  is  confusing  the  whole  matter 
by  taking  up  the  case  of  a  noncooperator  who  does  not 
work  under  a  contract.    However,  let  the  Senator  proceed. 

Mr.  pope;.  The  Senator  illustrated  his  point  by  using  the 
case  of  a  cooperator.  I  want  to  apply  it  to  a  noncooperator 
to  show  how  it  will  work. 

Mr.  McNiUiY.  The  Senator  does  not  think  there  will  be 
many  noncooperators,  does  he? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  some  non- 
cooperators  under  any  voluntary  program.  If  the  Senator 
desires  me  to  do  so  I  .shall  be  glad  to  show  how  this  works 
out  under  the  program. 

The  noncooperator  would  plant  220  acres.  Then  the  ex- 
cess of  the  acreage  over  the  specified  base  acreage  would  be 
66  acres.  In  other  words,  he  has  66  acres  more  than  his  base 
acreage.  If  the  normal  yield  per  acre  is  10  bushels,  the 
normal  :7ield  of  the  excess  acreage  referred  to  In  this  for- 
mula would  be  660  bushels.  Assuming  the  actual  yield  on 
the  farm  is  15  bushels,  then  the  actual  production  on  220 
acres  would  be  3^00  bushels.  That  is  the  amount  he  ac- 
tually Hiises.  Then  subtract  the  normal  yield  from  the 
excess  a(,Teage,  660  bushels,  and  we  liave  as  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  2.640  bushels.  AH  over  and  above  the  market- 
ing quotfi  would  have  to  be  stored,  so  he  would  actually  store 
660  bushels. 

That  :s  the  case  of  a  noncooperator.  We  could  take  a 
cooperator,  and  instead  of  assuming  that  he  planted  220 
acres,  say  he  planted  154  acres,  and  then  make  the  calcula- 
tion. Of  course,  we  have  to  ask  whether  he  is  a  cooperator 
or  noncooperator  in  determining  what  the  marketing  quota 
would  b<;. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  has  attempted  to  explain  a 
very  diff.cult  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  difBcult 
computation. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  easy  for  the 
Senator.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  did  not  use  the  cooperator 
in  his  example,  because  about  100  percent  of  those  who  come 
within  ttie  provisions  of  the  bill  are  supposed  to  be  coopera- 
tors.  If  a  cooperator  had  200  acres,  and  tliat  was  the  soil- 
depleting  base  acreage,  what  would  be  his  quota  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill?  In  other  words,  if  one  is  a  cooperator, 
and  has  a  contract  before  he  becomes  a  coor>crator,  and  the 
inducements  are  three  in  number,  which  I  do  not  care 
again  to  recite,  having  m':ntioned  them  just  a  moment  ago. 
if  he  had  200  acres  susceptible  of  being  planted  to  wheat,  he 
would  v/ant  to  know  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  he  could 
raise  and  come  within  his  quota.  If  he  exceeds  his  quota, 
he  is  up  against  a  penalty,  a  ver^-  severe  penalty.  He  wants 
to  get  tiis  whole  quota  in,  because  he  naturally  wants  to 
raise  al.  the  wheat  he  can  on  this  acreage,  because  he  pays 
taxes  on  his  whole  farm  ail  the  time. 

If  thjs  is  so  simple  to  the  Senator,  I  ask  him  this  ques- 
tion, Iiet  us  suppose  a  man  is  a  cooperator.  and  has  200 
acres.  Assume  he  raises  50  bushels  per  acre  That  is  a  little 
high  in  Idaho,  and  so  we  will  say  10  bushels,  and  make  it 
easy.  What  would  then  be  the  full  amount,  the  maximum 
quota,  which  this  cooperator  could  sell  without  coming  in 
conflict  with  the  penal  provisions  of  the  law? 

Mr.  IKDPE.  If  he  produced  exactly  the  normal,  then  there 
would  be  no  amount  stored:  he  would  be  observing  his 
marketing  quota,  if  he  should  happen  to  produce  a  normal 
amounn.  But  if  he  produced  more  than  the  normal  amoimt, 
then  the  amount  above  the  normal,  in  the  case  of  the 
cooperator,  would  be  the  amount  he  would  store. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  worked  out  a  formula  a  moment  ago 
which  [  thought  fitted  into  this  case,  and  I  think  it  is  simpler 
than  the  other  formula.  Assuming  one  is  a  cooperator — 
and  he  has  not  any  business  owning  a  farm  if  he  is  not  a  co- 
operator,  under  the  bill,  if  there  Is  anything  to  it — and  sup- 
pose he  raises  10  bushels  an  acre,  and  his  soil  depleting 
base  a<:reage  is  200  acres.  He  is  suixious  to  know  how  much 
of  thaii  acreage  he  can  sell  when  the  harvest  is  ripened  and 
threshed.  What  will  be  his  maximima  quota?  I  ask  the 
Senatcr  to  apply  his  own  figures  and  tell  me,  on  that  basis, 


'-$ 


how  much  that  poor  farmer  will  have  to  sell.     How  much 
will  he  be  permitted  to  sell? 

Mr.  POPE.  Whether  he  were  a  poor  farmer  or  a  well-to- 
do  farmer  would  make  no  differenre. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  mean  poor  in  the  sense  of  money. 
I  mean  poor  in  the  sense  that  he  is  unfortunate  in  hanng 
to  go  up  against  this  sort  of  tiling. 

Mr.  POPE.  He  would  be  fortunate  or  unfortunate  accord- 
ing to  the  way  one  looks  at  it.  Ir.  the  case  to  which  I  have 
referred,  we  assume  that  he  produced  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  made  it  easy.    I  said  lO  bushels. 

Mr.  POPE.  Ten  bushels  is  his  normal  production.  If  he 
produces  15  bushels  per  acre,  instead  of  10,  then  the  amount 
of  excess  he  would  raise  would  te  the  amount  that  would 
go  into  the  normal  granary,  if  he  complied  in  every  other 
respect. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  did  not  know  this  section  had  any  refer- 
ence to  the  normal  granary. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  use  that  in  the  sense  that  it  would  be  stored 
in  the  ever-normal  granary. 

Mr.  McNARY.     The  Senator  means  stored  under  seal? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.     And  he  cannot  sell? 

Mr,  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  He  might  get  i  loan  from  the  loan  cor- 
poration, and  the  wheat  might  not  go  into  the  ever-normal 
granary  at  all. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  ever-normal  ?ranary  is  in  operation  In 
exactly  the  same  way.  The  whes.t  is  stored  under  seal,  and 
whether  it  is  under  the  marketinj;  quota  provision  or  not,  so 
long  as  it  is  stored  with  a  loan  against  it,  it  is  in  the  same 
position. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Will  the  Senator  be  able  tomorrow  to  tell 
that  farmer,  if  he  has  200  acr«.,  and  produces  10  bushels, 
what  his  position  would  be? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  can  make  the  calculation  in  5  minutes  and 
tell  him  now. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Very  well.    I  would  like  to  see  it  checked 

up. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator's  time  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President.  In  a  colloquy  this  morning  It 
was  stated  that  an  amendment  concerning  the  dairy  inter- 
ests and  the  matter  of  ensilage  would  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted later.  That  subject  seem.s  to  lend  itself  to  an  amend- 
ment of  this  committee  amen±nent.  Therefore,  I  suggest 
that  the  matter  go  over  until  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and 
others  interested,  may  present  s.n  amendment  to  cover  that 
matter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment  go  over.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  probably  have  no  objec- 
tion; I  think  I  am  quite  in  acccrd  with  the  request.  I  have 
an  amendment  relating  to  the  dairy  interests  which  does 
not  treat  the  same  problem  as  ttiat  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  By  his  amendment  he  attempts  to  exclude 
the  dairy  industry  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  presented  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  bill  may  become  an  act.  Therefore  I  am  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  acreage  that  is  diverted  from  the  normal 
usage  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the  dairy  industry. 
If  one  amendment  goes  over.  I  n-ant  all  of  the  items  designed 
to  take  the  dairy  industry  out  of  the  bill  to  go  over.  Is  that 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  POPE.    That  is  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered.  The  clerk  wiU  state  the  next  amendment  of  the 
committee. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the  subhead  "Excess- 
marketing  penalty",  on  page  28.  line  4.  after  "Sec",  to 
strike  out  "11"  and  insert  '22";  in  line  6,  before  the  word 
'•in",  to  strike  out  "any  major  agricultural  commodity"  and 
insert  "wheat  or  com";  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "section", 
to  strike  out  "6  '.a)"  and  inseit  '•14",  so  as  to  read: 


Src  22  (a^  It  Pha'.l  be  an  ur.fii'.r  usri'ni'.'v.rul  practice  for  any 
faj-mcr  (whether  or  not  a  cooperator)  to  market  \v>.r.,t  r  rem 
In  excess  of  his  farm  marketing  quota  established  :.  :■  th^  tom- 
modity  unle.s,s  prior  to  ^uch  marketing  (1)  the  Secrti-  •-;i..a 
h.ive  under  scrtion  14  released  such  commodity  from  u.;i;k:t;ng 
quota  rt'Stnctions. 

Mr.  McN.ARY.  Mr,  President,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to 
ask  so  many  questions;  that  I  am  not  more  familiar  with 
the  bill.  If  we  have  reached  the  beginning  of  the  penal 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  apply  to  wheat  and  corn.  I  do  want 
to  say  something  about  a  noncooperator.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  under  the  rule,  ina.'^much  as  my  remarks  would 
be  directed  to  the  text  of  the  bill,  I  shall  have  to  defer  to  a 
later  date,  and  for  that  reason  I  .shall  not  discuss  it  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  desire  to  amend  this 
amendment  on  line  9  by  striking  out  the  numeral  •14"  and 
inserting  the  numeral  "7."    An  error  was  made. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tern. pore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  Uie  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  was.  on  page  28. 

line  10.  before  the  word  "the"  to  insert  "in  case  of  corn";  so 

as  to  read: 

Or  (2)  In  ca.se  of  com  the  fanner  shall  have  absorbed  such 
excess  marketing  through  diverting  from  the  production  of  Buch 
ccmmodity  an  acreage  the  aggregate  normal  yield  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  amount  of  such  excess  marketing. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  was.  In  .section  22, 
subdi\1sicn  (b),  page  28.  line  19,  after  the  word  "following", 
to  strike  out  "rates:  For  any  major  agricultural  commodity 
except  tobacco"  and  to  insert  the  word  "rate";  so  as  to  read: 

(b>  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  law  for  any  farmer  to  engage  In 
any  unfair  agricultural  practice  that  affects  Interstate  or  foreign 
commeroe.  and  for  each  such  violation  the  farmer  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  an  excess- marketing  penalty  at  the  following  rate: 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  does  this  penalty  apply  to 
all  the  so-called  major  agricultural  commodities,  or  just  to 
wheat  and  com? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  it  applies  only  to  wheat  and  com  In 
this  place.  The  cotton  and  tobacco  section  contair^  a  simi- 
lar provision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  state  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  there  is  a  penalty  on  all  commodities.  The  rate  of  the 
penalty  is  not  uniform. 

Mr.  McNARY.  What  is  the  rate?  They  were  all  uniform 
in  the  original  bill  we  studied. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  case  of  cotton  it  is  75  percent  of 
the  purchase  price,  as  I  recall  In  the  case  of  tobacco  it  Is 
50  percent  of  the  market  price 

Mr.  McNARY.  Or  3  cents  per  pound,  as  in  the  original 
language? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct  WTiichever  ts  the 
higher.  In  the  case  of  rice  the  penalty  is  o:ie-half  cent  per 
pound  of  the  excess  marketed. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Did  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  comment 
upon  this  provision? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  whether  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  commented  on  this  provision. 

Mr.  POPE.  He  did  not.  No  suggestion  was  made  by  him 
as  to  any  change. 

Mr,  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  if  he  imderstands  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  collect  penalties  and  be  the  cus- 
todian of  the  money  of  the  United  States  that  Is  not  appro- 
priated in  any  manner  by  the  Congress  to  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  state  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  any  penalty  imposed  is  collected  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  Government  through  the  United  States 
district  attorneys,  and  that  all  recoveries  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  that  is  what  the 
biU  provides,  or  whether  that  is  something  which  he  tliinka 
It  ought  to  say.  I  call  attention  to  the  lines  at  the  top  of 
page  29,  lines  2,  3,  and  4: 


\ 
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Such  penalties  shall  accrue  to  the  UAlted  States  and  shall  be 
pajrable  to  and  collected  by  the  Secretarir. 


and 


corn 


sectio:  is 


reference  to  cotton, 
wheat. 
Ihink  a  different  provl- 

the   intention  of   the 
to  make  all  penalties 


telieve  that  the  bill  ex- 


wteat 


Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  had  particular 
rice,  and  tobacco,  and  not  to  com 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Does  the  Senator 
sion  was  made  with  reference  to 

Mr.   ELLENDER.    I   think   it  was 
authors  of  the  com  and  wheat 
revert  to  the  Treasury, 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Does  the  Senator 
presses  any  such  Intention  as  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That   is   my 
penalties  that  may  be  imposed  under 
are  collected  in  coimection  with 
the  other  commodities  named  in  the 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Does  the  Senator 
that  the  bill  provides  for  covering 
Treasury  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  I  kno^r 
tlon.    I  do  not  now  recall  the  speciflc 
the  bill  and  find  out;  but  I  am  certaii 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President, 
imless   an  act   specifies  to  the 
recovered  in  the  name  of  the  United 
through  the  district  attorneys,  under 
ney  General,  as  provided  in  the  nex 
automatically  goes  into  the  general 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  always  supposed 
is  why,  when  this  matter  was 
thought  it  ought  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  BAREXEY.    I  think  that  is 
vecessaxy  to  provide  in  this  bill  for 
Is  otherwise  provided,  the  money 
fimd  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     It  Is  provided  ot 
provides: 

Such  penalties  atiall  accme  to  the  Uhlted  States  and  stiall  be 
pftymble  to  and  collected  by  the  Secretar  r. 

Seer  ;tary 


uipiderstanding   as   to    all 
the  bill,  whether  they 
or  com  or  any  of 
bill. 

rom  Idaho  understand 
t^ese  penalties  into  the 

that  to  be  the  inten- 

language.    I  will  check 

that  was  the  intention. 

i^der   the   general  law, 

where  money  is 

States  as  a  penalty, 

.he  orders  of  the  Attor- 

subsection,  the  money 

in  the  Treasury. 

to  be  true,  and  that 

to  my  attention,  I 


con  xary 


f  md 
tiat 
called 


tqe  law.    It  would  not  be 

that  because,  unless  it 

woiild  go  into  the  general 

ierwlse  here.     The  bill 


amen  iment 


usriN 
wl  lerein 


Mr.  BARKLEY.     Not  to  the 
personal  or  official  capacity.     Even 
to  his  Department,  they  would  have 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  think  these  wordf 
some  manner  so  that  the  provisions 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes.    The 
order  now.  anyway. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  I 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  A 
lines  10,  11,  12.  and  13,  on  page  29, 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
United  States  for  recovery  of  the  pen4lty 
to  violations. 

Mr.  AUSTIN,    "niat  is  true.     I 
those  lines.    My  Question  related  to 
seem  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  gener^ 

Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Ing  to  the  amendment  on  page  28, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
be  stated. 

Itie  next  amendment  of  the 
line  22,  before  the  word  "and"  to 
14  (d) ) "  and  insert  "by  the  Secretar^r 
to  read: 


Fifty  percent  of  the  iMilty  price  as 
of  the  marketing  year   by  the  Secretar  r 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  violation. 

Tfie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  C 
and  Forestry  was.  on  page  28,  in 
"vtolatlon",  to  strike  out  the 
percent  of  the  price  for  which  sold 


otimi 
1  ne 
semicoli  m 
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of  course.  In  his 

Lf  they  were  paid  over 

o  go  into  the  Treasury. 

should  be  amended  in 

vill  not  be  inconsistent. 

would  not  be  in 


invite  the  attention  of 

to  the  language  in 

authority  is  given 

4uits  in  the  name  of  the 

payable  with  respect 


1  ave  no  question  about 
ines  2,  3.  and  4.  which 
law. 

question  is  on  agree- 
19. 


Tie 


line 


T  le  next  amendment  will 


comjtiittee  was,  on  page  28, 

out  "under  section 

under  this  act";  so  as 


strike 


pn  claimed 


at  the  beginning 
under  thia  act   and   In 


Tlie  next  amendment  will 


ttee  on  Agriculture 
23.  after  the  word 
and  "for  tobacco.  50 
or  3  c^its  per  pound 


in  case  of  flue-cured,  Maryland,  or  builey,  and  2  cents  per 
pound  in  case  of  all  oth^r  typo.-,  whichever  is  the  higher." 

Mr.  BYPwD.  Mr.  President,  does  ttiis  excess  marketing 
pena.'ty  apply  to  a  cooperator  as  well  a5  to  a  noncooperator? 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes.  That  would  be  my  opinion  of  the  mat- 
ter. Anyone  who  violates  a  prov.sion  and  markets  a  com- 
modi:y  :n  excess  of  the  an^iount  established  would  be  subject 
to  the  c-enalty. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  that  question  is  well  answered  by 
the  L'lnguage  of  the  bill  found  in  Lnes  4  and  5. 

Mr.  POPE.     I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Then  the  Senator  confirms  the  fact  that  the 
penalties  will  apply  to  a  noncooperator  as  well  as  to  a 
cooperator.  "Will  the  S-nator  please  make  clear  what  Is 
regarded  as  an  unfair  aKTicultural  practice?  Under  the 
term:;  of  this  penalty  provision,  we  give  to  the  district  attor- 
ney tlie  right  to  haul  into  the  Federal  courts  any  farmer 
who  is  guilty  of  an  unfair  a^cultural  practice.  What  is 
an  uiifa;r  agricultural  practice? 

Mr  POPE.  I  think  it  means  marketing  in  excess  of  the 
quota. 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr 


EYRD. 
POPE. 
BYRD. 


What    else^ 

That  i^  all.  so  far  as  the  bill  provides. 
Does  It  mean  the  violation  of  regulations  as 
promulgat'^d  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  POPE.  There  is  no  provision  in  section  22  to  that 
effect.  There  may  be  other  provisions  following,  concerning 
which  the  Senator  may  raiise  the  question  at  the  time  wa 
reach   them. 

Mr  BYRD.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  has  not  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  promulgate  numerous  regulations 
which  would  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law?  And  if 
a  farmer  \iolates  any  cf  those  regulations  is  he  not  guilty, 
and  nay  he  not  be  punished  under  this  section? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  not.  There  may  be  a  provision  which 
the  JJenator  would  desire  to  call  to  our  attention  later  on; 
but  1  think,  from  reading  the  matter  now  under  considera- 
tion, there  is  no  such  provision.  If  the  Senator  finds  such 
a  provision  later  on  in  the  bill,  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  it 
with  him. 

Ml-.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  make  the  statement  that 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
canrot   be   enforced? 

Ml-.  POPE.  I  make  no  such  stat'-ment.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator.  I  am  merely  discas.^:ing  what  Ls  now  before  the 
Senate,  namely,  section  22,  under  the  title  "'Excess  Market- 
ing l^enalty."  So  far  p.s  I  read  it.  there  is  no  provision  that 
a  violation  of  a  regulation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  an  unfair  m.arketing  practice. 

M".  BYRD.  Let  us  assume  that  a  farmer  violates  some 
regu.aticn  of  the  Sccretarv-  of  Agriculture.  In  what  way  can 
that  fanner  be  punished  and  compelled  to  obey  the  regula- 
tion? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  do  not  recall  a  provision  dealing  with  that 
matter.  There  may  be  one  later  on  in  the  bill.  I  do  not 
now  recall  a  provision  dealine;  with  the  matter.  If  the 
Sen^ttor  finds  one  later  in  that  connection  I  shall  be  glad 
to  discuss  it  with  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  useless  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultin-e  power  to  estabLsh  rules  and  regulations  unless  some 
penidty  is  provided  in  the  event  those  rules  are  not  obeyed 
by  a.ny  farmer;  so  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  point 
out  exactly  what  the  penalty  Ls,  and  how  it  is  to  be  enforced. 

Mr.  POPE.  Since  this  discussion  began,  my  attention  has 
been  caDed  to  page  30,  following  the  provision  under  im- 
mediate discussion  on  pages  28  and  29.  The  Senator  will 
note  that  in  subsection  i.e)  is  Ls  provided: 

(e)  Farmers  engag»»d  In  the  production  of  wheat  or  com  shaTl 
furnish  such  proof  of  their  acreage,  yield,  storage,  and  marketing 
of  the  commodity  In  the  form  of  records,  marketing  cards,  reporta 
8tan.ge  under  seal,  or  otherwise  as  may  be  necessarv  for  the  ad- 
ministration ol  thla  section  and  prescribed  by  regulatioris  of  the 
Secretaxy. 
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Then  follows  the  sentence  providing  that — 

Any  farmer  falling  to  furnish  .«uch  proofs  In  the  manner  and 
withm  the  time  provided  shall  bi'  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
>100. 

It  m.ight  be  that  a  violation  of  the  regulations  would  be 
involved  there;  but  I  have  alri^ady  stated  today  that  when 
we  reach  that  point  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  McGn.Ll 
and  I  will  move  to  strike  out  the  provision  as  to  penalty. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  provision  £is  to  penalty  for  what  viola- 
tion? 

Mr.  POPE.    For  the  violation  specified  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  mean  there  is  going  to  be 
no  penalty  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  POPE.  No  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  specific 
provision  which  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be  no  penalty  for 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  keep  records  and  furnish 
those  records  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  POPE.  There  will  be  nC'  penalty  provided  if  this  lan- 
guage is  stricken  out. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  will  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  then 
enforce  his  regulations  if  no  penalty  is  provided? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  can  answer  that  question  as  well 
as  I  can.  The  provisions  may  be  of  srane  value  without  the 
penalty  provision.  But  the  Senator.  I  take  it,  and  others, 
have  objected  so  strenuously  to  any  penalty  for  that  viola- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  McGill]  advised 
me  that  he  expects  to  make  a  motion  to  strike  out  that 
language,  which  has  been  so  offensive  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  to  others,  which  will  leave  the  situation  where 
there  will  be  no  pjenalty  for  violation  of  those  provisions. 
That  will  be  the  situation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  to  get  clear  exactly  what  the  Senator 
means.  Does  the  Senator  mes.n  that  there  is  no  penalty  for 
violation  of  subsection  (e)  on  page  30? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  S<?nator  is  confusing  the  word 
"violation"  with  "penalty."  Xf  the  farmer  should  fail  to 
furnish  the  proof  and  to  do  the  other  things  specified,  there 
would  be  a  violation;  but  if  the  penalty  provision  is  stricken 
out,  the  law  would  simply  stand  and  be  dependent  upon  the 
cooperation  of  the  farmers  in  furnishing  the  records  required 
according  to  law. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  I  am  endeavoring  to  make  clear  is  this: 
In  the  event  the  farmer  did  not  do  what  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  told  him  to  do,  would  not  that  be  an  unfair 
agricultural  practice? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  should  not  c;on6true  it  as  being  an  unfair 
practice.  I  think  "unfair  pnictice"  refers  to  the  provisions 
contained  on  pages  28  and  29,  and  the  failure  to  furnish 
proof  would  not  be  an  unfair  agricultural  practice. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator,  then,  assumes  that  the  only 
unfair  agricultural  practice  r(?ferred  to  in  the  bill  is  when  a 
farmer  sells  in  excess  of  his  marketing  quota? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  so.  That  is  my  present  understand- 
ing of  the  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  again  in  regard  to 
subsection  (c)  on  page  29,  wliich  provides: 

(CI  Whenever,  after  investigation,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  farmer  has  engaged  in  any  unfair  agricultural 
practice  that  affects  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  so  certifies 
to  the  appropriate  district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  It  shaU 
be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attornev  General,  to  institute  i  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  for  the  recovery  cf  the  penalty  payable  with  respect 
to  the  violation. 

What  does  that  subsection  refer  to? 

Mr.  POPE.  It  refers  to  the  50-percent  penalty  for  selling 
beyond  the  marketing  quota. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  other  words,  the  only  unfaLr  agricultural 
practice  that  is  established  by  the  bill  is  when  the  farmer 
sells  in  excess  of  the  marketing  quota? 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes.  I  have  so  stated,  and  I  think  that  is 
correct.    That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  have  I  any  time  on  the 
amendment? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  An  amendment  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  on  which  the  Senator  has  not  .'■■poken. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Very  well. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sf-nator  y.eld 
to  permit  me  to  insert  something  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  >ield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  have  here  a  telegram  sent  to  me  from 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  representing  135,000  members, 
opposing  this  bill.    I  ask  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  containing  the 
signatures  of  representative  people,  two  being  milk  producers. 
a  producer  distributor,  a  grocer,  the  president  of  a  building 
and  supply  concern,  a  feed  and  poultry  farm  owner,  the 
owner  of  a  farm  implement  agency,  and  so  forth.  The  signers 
of  this  letter  are  so  representative  of  the  opposition  to  the 
bill  in  my  State  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  in  connection  with 
my  statement.  I  also  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Oneida  County  Pomona  Grange. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  and  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Skankateles.  N   Y,  December  7,  1937. 
Senator  Rotal  S.  CopiXAjrD, 

The  Senate: 
New  York  State  Grange,    135,000  members,  urge  recommittal   of 
new  farm  blU.    All  compulsory  features  must  be  omitted. 

H.  M.  Staitlxt,  Secretary. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  6.  1937. 
Senators  Wagneb  and  Copeland. 

Ccm^e.ss  of  the  United  Stata. 
Gentlemen:  Please  present  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  enclosed  request  regarding  proposed  legislation  concerning 
crop  control  and  crop  Insurance  (ever-normal  granary)  The 
signers  of  the  petition  are  all  residents  of  Jamestown  and  vicinity 
In  Chautauqua  County  and  Stat*  of  New  York.  They  are  either 
engaged  In  dairying  or  are  vitally  interested  In  its  success.  All  are 
property  owners  and  men  of  responslbUlty  In  their  own  business. 
In  the  order  of  signing  are,  first,  two  milk  producers;  second, 
a  producer-distributor;  third,  manager  of  a  chain  grocery;  fourth, 
president  of  the  largest  building  supply  concern  of  the  city;  fifth, 
a  milk  producer;  sixth,  feed  dealer  and  poultry  farm  owner; 
seventh,  owner  of  farm  implement  ageiicy  and  gasoline  station. 

We  aftk  for  your  attention  to  this  request  of  some  of  your 
constituents 

Yours  truly, 

Clinton  W.  Perrt. 

Jamestown,  N.  T.,  R.  P.  D.  B. 


We,  the  undersigned  residents  of  Chautauqua  County.  State  ctf 
New  York,  hereby  petition  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  that 
all  proposed  legislation  regarding  crop  control  and  crop  Insiiranca 
(ever -normal  granary)    be  dropped,  because: 

First.  These  laws  would  be  economically  dangerous  and  un- 
sound. 

A.  The  expense  of  administering  will  add  to  our  hea\'y  tax 
burden, 

B  Budget  needs  balancing,  Federal  spending  excessive  for  6 
years. 

Second.  These  laws  will  be  contrary  to  the  principles  ol  cnu 
democratic  government, 

A.  Are  class  legislation, 

B    Stifle  individual  initiative  under  gtit.se  of  Federal  control 

Third.  Will     arouse    Jealousy     of     those     classes     not     receiving 

benefits. 

Clinton  W    PnuiT, 

Route   5,   Jamestcm-n,   S.   T. 

O,  W    Carter, 
Itoute   5,  Jamestown,   S.   Y. 

C    M    Johnson. 
30   Mason    Falconer .   N.   7. 
Chas    Lindbeck, 
Rural  route.  Jamestoim,  N.  Y. 
L    D    Eaton, 
Route    S.  J^imestoicn,   N     Y. 

H,  E    Adams. 
Route   ,-1,  Jamestoirn.  .V.  Y. 

J     W     LiNOSTON, 

Route    5,   Jamestoun,   ,V,    Y. 

We,  the  members  of  Oneida  County  Pomona  Granee  feel  that  the 
suggested  amended  farm-relief  bill  does  m  t  mret  the  needs  of  the 
American  farmer,  and  would  create  a  'v.stem  of  re  g  i  mi- n  tall  on 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  llicre- 
fore  we  suggest  a  militant  opposition  to  the  pa.'isage  of  said  bill  be 
made. 

Fraternally  submitted. 

Brothpr  Mit-Ton  Harris, 
Brother    Fraxk    HrruG,    Jr. 
Brother  WnxixM  Garuck. 
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Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  McGill]  aitd 
Idalio  [Mr.  Pope  I. 

On  page  28,  where  the  bill  disciissei 
practices,  It  provides: 

It  shall  be  an  unfair  agrlculttiral  practice  fbr 
to  znaxtet  wheat  or  corn  In  excess  of  tus  farm 


Again,  when  I  look  at  the  cotton 
cotton  fanner  is  treated  more  tenderly 
wheat  and  com.    ITie  bill  provides: 


prov^ision.  I  find  that  the 
iian  the  producer  of 


fore  gn 


The  willful  marketing  In  Interstate  or 
produced    on   a   farm  for   which    a  quota 
•     •     •     Is  hereby  prohibited. 


;8 


:has;ng 


wrang. 


d) 


When  I  look  at  the  next  i)age,  page 
guage  "any  person  knowingly"  pure 
or  "persons  who  knowingly  sell  cotton 
included."  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  recall.  In  my 
a  good  many  years  ago,  the  word  ' 
intent  to  do  wrong.    "Knowingly"  mea4t 
the  knowledge  that  one  was  doing 
must  do  a  thing  willfully  before  he  is 
Tfie  cotton  farmer  must  knowingly 
be  giiiJty  of  unfair  practice.     But 
the  wheat  and  com  man — and  I  think 
specification  of  respects  in  which 
against — if  the  wheat  man  or  a  corn 
prohibited  by  the  bill,  whether  he  does 
ingly  or  not,  he  is  guilty  of  an  unfair 
not  make  an  appeal  to  the  Senator 
that  the  com  and  wheat  man  ought  to 
relating  to  com  and  wheat  the  language 

It  ahaU  be  an  unfair  agricultural  practl< 
fully  to  market  wheat  or  com  In  excess  of  a 

Mr.  POPE.    I  agree  with  the  Senator 
he  Is  offering  that  amendment  I 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  am  very  happy 
able  to  convince  the  Senator  of  som^ 
mistakes  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER    (Mr 
chair) .    Does  the  Senator  from  Oregoi . 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  do  not  wish  to  ob, 


I  notice  the  lan- 

or  selling  cotton, 

drown  on  acreage  not 


esirly  days  in  college, 
\rillfully"  implied  an 
to  do  a  thing  vrith 
A  cotton  man 
irubject  to  a  penalty. 
a  wrong  thing   to 
when  it  comes  to 
this  is  my  eleventh 
'  are   discriminated 
man   does  a  thing 
it  willfully  or  know- 
practice.    Does  that 
Idaho  [Mr.  Pops] 
lave  in  the  provision 


again 


from 


accept 


r  ot 


tine 


that  amendment,  but  under  the  rule  i 
It  may  be  in  order  at  the  jwoper  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Very  well.    U  it  is 
want  to  infringe  upon  the  rule.    I  withdraw 
but  I  give  notice  that  at  the  proper 
try  to  see  that  the  wheat  and  com 
footing  with  the  cotton  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The 
Ing  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will  th^ 
[Mr.  Pope]  submit  to  another  question 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  not  accept,  w 
priate  to  do  it.  the  addition  of  one  wotd 
the  word  "such",  after  the  word  "any" 


f  i  nner 


It  shall  be  a  violation  of  law  for  any 
gage  in  any  such  unfair  agricultural  practice 

Mr.   POPE.     The   Senator   propose 
"knowingly"? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     That  was  the  offer 
Oregon.    I  am  offering  just  the  word 
paragraph  we  shall  not  have  the  creatlion 
Will  the  Senator  accept  that  amendment 

Mr.  POPE.    Certainly;  I  think  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARXLEY.    Mr.  President,  let 
these  are  amendments  to  the  text  of 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  know  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     We  are  operating 
to  consider  committee  amendments 
we  ought  to  flni&h  those  amendmen 
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the  attention  of  the 
the  Senator  from 


unfair  agricultural 


any  farmer     •     • 
marketing  quota. 


commerce  of  cotton 
has   been   established 


e  for  any  farmer  will- 
farm  marketing  quota. 

thoroughly,  and  if 
it  immediately. 

this  time  I  was 
of  the  foibles  and 


tiat 


A     FOLLETTB    In     t^ie 

yield  to  the  Senator 


ect  to  the  offering  of 
is  not  now  in  order. 


in  order,  I  do  not 

the  amendment, 

I  shall  once  more 

ihan  is  put  on  a  fair 


quastion  is  on  the  pend- 


Senator  from  Idaho 

atxDut  this  macter?    I 

the  time  is  appro- 

in  line  16 — that  is, 

io  that  it  would  read: 


hen 


knowingly  to  en- 
to   insert   the   word 


of  the  Senator  from 
such",  so  that  In  this 
of  a  new  offense. 
? 

is  a  very  appropriate 


lie 
tte 


again  suggest  that 
bill. 


under  an  agreement 

It  seems  to  me 

s  before  we  discuss 


first 


amendments  to  the  tf^xt.  We  are  mak.nc  practically  no 
progress  here,  even  on  ccnim.ttee  amep.dint'iif^;  and  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  wait  to  anT-nd  the  text  until  we  get  to 
that  point. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  aereed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
committee  am-^ndment. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  pacf^  29,  line  10.  aft^r  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "Atorney"  and  Insert  "Attorney", 
so  as  to  read: 

(c)  Whenever,  after  InrestlgathMI,  the  Secre*rirv  hxs  rea.'^on  to 
believe  that  any  farmer  has  engaged  In  any  un:'  ur  aerlciil''ural 
practice  that  aflect.s  interstate  or  forel^;n  conirricrce  and  so  certi- 
fies to  the  appropriate  distnct  attcm'-y  of  the  United  States,  It 
Bhall  be  the  duty  of  the  dlstrtc*  attomev,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General,  to  Institute  a  civil  action  In  the  n.ime  of 
the  United  States  tor  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  payable  with 
respect  to  the  violation. 

The  amendment  wa.^  a?reed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  pace  29.  line  15.  before  the 
word  "from",  to  strike  out  "major  apncultural  commodities" 
and  insert  "wheat  or  com",  so  as  to  read: 

(d)  Any  person  en-ratred  in  th»"  bu.'^lnp'w  of  purrhaslnt:  wheat  or 
com  from  farmers  or  of  processing  such  commodities  for  farmers 
shall  from  time  to  time,  on  reuviest  of  tiie  Ss.'^-retary.  report  to  the 
Secretary  such  data  and  k.  ep  such  record.'?  tus  ti-.o  .Socreuory  finds 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  previsions  of  this 
section.  Such  data  shall  be  reported  and  surh  rec  )r(\s^  shal!  be 
kept  In  accordance  with  forms  which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctnt':>s  nf  any  report  made 
or  record  kept,  or  of  obt.ilning  data  required  to  be  furnished  In 
any  report  but  not  so  furnished  the  Secretary  li  hereby  author- 
ized to  examine  siich  books,  papers,  records.  aj-crunt5.  correspond- 
ence. con:racts.  documents,  and  memoranda  a^  are  relevant  and 
are  within  the  contml  of  the  pers<;n,  .^ny  p"n-(  n  faihiig  'o  make 
any  report  or  kef-p  any  records  a.s  required  by  tins  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  puiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
j  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
'  ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope!  a  question.  H'-  ha.s  stated  that 
the  definition  of  an  unfair  agricultural  practice  confines  it 
to  the  sale  by  a  farmer  of  wheat  or  corn  in  excess  of  the 
farm  marketing  quota.  If  th^^  Senator  will  refer  to  line  15, 
on  page  28.  he  will  see  that  it  reads: 

It  shall  be  a  violation  of  law  for  any  farmer  to  engage  in  any 
unfair  agricultural  practice — 

And  so  forth.  If  tiiere  is  only  one  unfair  agricultural 
practice,  it  seems  to  me  it  could  be  clearly  defined,  instead 
of  saying  "any,"  referring  specifically  to  this  one  unfair 
practice. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  Presidfnt,  whenever  it  is  appropriate,  if 
the  Senator  will  offer  an  amendment  to  that  effect,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  wUl  state  the  next 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  30.  line  21,  after  the 
word  "Department",  to  strike  out  "of  Agriculture",  so  as  to 
read: 

(f)  All  data  reported  to  or  acquired  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  subsections  (di  and  (e)  shall  be  kept  confidential  by  all  offlcera 
and  employees  of  the  Department  and  only  such  data  so  reported 
or  acquired  as  the  Secretary  deems  relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by 
them,  and  then  only  In  a  suit  or  adminLstratlve  hearing  Involving 
the  administration  of  this  act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  at  the  top  of  page  31,  to  insert: 
Tmj;  m — M.\RKETT?TG  Qt~otas  for  Cotton 

Sec    30.  The  Congress  herewith  finds  as  follows: 

(a)  The  marketing  of  cotton  constitutes  one  of  the  great  basic 
IrKlustries  of  the  United  S'ates  with  ramifying  activities  which 
directly  affect  irtersr.if  or  foreign  conunerce  at  every  point,  and 
stable  conditions  therein  are  necessary  to  the  general  welfare. 
Cotton  produced  for  market  Is  soid  on  a  Narion-widc  market  and 
practically  all  of  it  and  its  products  move  al.mast  wholly  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  f.-om  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  con- 
siiraer.  The  manufr.ctui-ed  produc-.s  of  cotton  are  used  for  neces- 
sary clothing  by  nearly  evt-ry   person   In  the  United  States.     The 
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farmers  produclne  such  commodity  are  subject  in  their  operation? 
to  tmcontrollable  natural  cau.ses,  are  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  are  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  organize  effec- 
tively, as  can  labor  and  li.dustry,  for  Joint  economic  action;  and 
In  riiany  cases  such  farm?rs  carry  en  their  farming  operations 
on  borrowed  money  or  lca.sed  lands.  For  these  reasons,  amonj 
others,  the  farmers  are  unable  without  Federal  Intervention  to 
control  effectively  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity  with 
the  result  that  abnormally  excessive  supplies  thereof  are  pro- 
duced and  dumped  indiscriminately  on  the  Nation-wide  and 
foreign  markets. 

( b  I  The  disorderly  marketing  of  excessive  supplies  affects,  bur- 
dens, and  ob.structs  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by  (1)  ma- 
terial! v  affect mc:  the  volume  of  such  commodity  marketed  therein, 

(2)  di.sruptlng  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity  therein, 

(3)  reducing  the  prices  for  such  commodity  with  ccrLsequent  In- 
ju.-v  and  destruction  of  such  commerce  in  such  commiodity,  (4) 
depleting  the  soU  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  (5)  causing 
a  dispnritv  between  the  prices  for  such  commodity  in  such  com- 
merce and  Industrial  products  therein,  with  a  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  the  volume  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  industrial 
products, 

(c)  Whenever  an  excessive  supply  of  cotton  exists,  the  marketing 
of  such  commodity  by  tiie  producers  thereof  directly  and  sub- 
stantially affects  interstate  or  foreign  com-merce  In  such  commodity 
and  it,s  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
becomes  necessary  and  appropriate  In  order  to  promote,  foster,  and 
maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  supply  In  such  commerce. 

(d)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Unit<^d  States  to  encourage  the  annual  production  of  an  ample 
supply  of  cotton  of  suitr.ble  grade  and  staple  to  supply  all  do- 
mestic and  foreign  consumption  of  such  cotton  and  in  addition 
thereto  to  maintain  at  all  times  a  large  enough  surplus  to  meet 
all  offers  from  all  soura-s  to  buy  American  cotton  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices,  and  never  In  excess  of  the  world-market  price 
lor  cotton  of  similar  qua:ity. 

Mr.  McADOO  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  propoimd  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  inquiry  is  whether  all  of  the  lan- 
guage in  italics  from  the  top  of  page  31  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  language  on  page  58,  which  is  all  new  language  and 
is  not  an  amendment  to  any  language  in  the  text  of  the  bill, 
is  to  be  considered  as  one  amendment,  or  otherwise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  orderly  procedure  would  be 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  these  amendments  section  by  sec- 
tion; but,  of  course,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  determination 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  that;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  from  the  parliamentary  standpoint,  the  situation  prob- 
ably would  be  that  the  whole  provision  is  one  amendment  to 
the  bill.  To  consider  it  in  that  way  would  not  interfere 
with  the  right  of  any  Senator  to  offer  an  amendment  to  any 
part  of  it;  but  It  struck  me  that  if  the  new  matter  is  to  be 
considered  in  that  way  it  ought  all  to  be  read,  and  then, 
later,  amendments  could  be  offered  to  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  the  better 
parliamentary  procedure  would  be  to  follow  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Chair  to  read  the  new  language  paragraph  by 
paragraph  as  though  It  were  an  original  measure,  and  then, 
when  one  paragraidi  is  disposed  of,  to  proceed  to  the  next 
paragraph.  That  is  the  only  logical  way  in  which  amend- 
ments could  be  offered  to  the  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  propose 
that  in  the  form  of  a  unanimous -consent  agreement? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  title 
be  read  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Is  there  objection? 
Mr,  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  accord  with  that 
request,  but  the  parliamentary  practice  which  lias  always 
obtained  here  Is  that  in  considering  an  amendment  of  this 
nature  we  take  up  the  subdivisions  as  though  they  were 
sections  complete  in  themselves  and  consider  them  apart 
from  the  text  which  is  covered  by  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  think  that  is  the  practice  to  which  the  Senate 
has  adhered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.'  I  have  no  objection  to  that  procedure. 
I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  of 
other  Senators,  too,  whether  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  reading  this  new  language  by  titles.  There  are  some  three 
or  four  titles  of  the  new  language,  and  if  we  could  consider 
it  by  titles  it  might  facilitate  consideration,  although  amend- 
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section  of  the  title  undt  r 


ments  would  be  in  order  to  any 
consideration. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  thir.k  that  would  be  all  ripht, 

Mr.  McADOO     Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  California 
may  be  assured  that  the  time  occupied  by  this  discu.'vsior. 
will  not  be  taken  out  of  his  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  permit  me. to  propose  an  amendment  to  his  unani- 
mous-consent request?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
language  from  page  31  to  page  58,  inclusive,  be  read  by 
titles  and  considered  by  titles,  amencments  being  in  order 
to  any  section  of  each  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  would  mean,  as  I  understand,  that 
in  effect  each  paragraph  would  be  a  separate  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Each  one  of  theise  titles  deals  with  a 
different  crop — one  with  cotton,  one  with  tobacco,  one  with 
rice — and  amendments  will  be  in  order  to  any  section  of 
any  of  the  paragraphs  on  the  several  subjects. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  are  now  dealing  with  title  in,  mar- 
keting quotas  for  cotton. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  would  then  be  in  order,  as  the  para- 
graph is  read,  to  offer  amendments  to  the  paragraph? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  My  request  was  that  the  title  be  read, 
and  that  amendments  be  in  order  to  any  paragraph  of  it. 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  What  disturbs  me  at  the  moment  is  this: 
There  are  certain  paragraphs  in  the  title  that  will  have  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  provisions  that  are  at  the  end 
of  the  bill  wliich  define  the  terms  used  in  the  title.  If  it 
would  be  possible  to  pass  over  paragraphs  so  that  the  two 
matters  might  be  brought  together  at  the  same  time,  we 
would  not  be  foreclosed  from  offering  amendments. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  wiU  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 
What  I  am  tr>-ing  to  do  is  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the 
new  language  without  prejudicing  any  Senator  as  to  offering 
amendments  to  any  part  of  the  title. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  think  the  Chair  made  the  wisest  sugges- 
tion of  all — that  we  read  the  new  language  as  though  it  were 
a  new  bill,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  that  amendments 
be  in  order  to  any  paragraph. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  withdraw  my  request  to  amend  the 
request  for  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydinI  that  the 
titles  appearing  in  italics,  beginning  on  page  31,  be  read  and 
acted  upon  paragraph  by  paragraph?  The  Chair  hears  no 
objection,  end  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  McAdoo]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Mr,  President,  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  proposes,  on  page  32,  line  23,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  word  "prices"  dovm  to  and  including  the  word 
"quality"  in  line  25.  The  portion  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  reads  as  follows: 

And  never  in  excess  of  the  world  market  price  for  cotton  of 
similar  quality. 

Subsection  td)  provides — I  shall  have  to  read  it  all  In 
order  to  make  the  matter  clear 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BILBO.     Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BILBO.  It  is  not  exactly  a  point  of  order,  but  a 
parliamentary  question.  My  understanding  was  that  the 
committee  amendments  had  first  to  be  adopted,  before  any 
am.endments  were  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  McADOO.  This  is  an  amendment  to  a  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  sUte  that 
it  has  just  been  agreed  that,  begimiing  with  title  m.  the  fol- 
lowing pages  shall  be  taken  up  and  read  and  acted  upon, 
paragraph  by  paragraph. 

Mr.  BILBO.     And  they  are  subject  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  will,  of  course,  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment 
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11  the  Senator  from  California 
make  a  s:at;m:nt.  the  Chair  believ 
mous-consent  agreement  it  will  be 
paragraphs  <a^  ib>.  and  'c)  before 
Senator  frcm  California  would  be  in 

Mr.   McNARY.    That   was   the 
was  about  to  propound. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER 
graph  (a)  will  be  considered  as  havii^g 

Without  objection,  paragraph 
ha\'ing  been  agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  paragraph 
having  been  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  California  is 

Mr.  McADOO.    Mr.  President, 
follows: 


permit  the  Chair  to 

that  under  the  unani- 

necessary  to  act  upon 

the  amendment  of  the 

_  order. 

parliamentary   inquiry   I 


W 


<b 


(c) 


recognized, 
pu'agraph   (d)   reads  as 


policy 


(d)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  . 
United  States  to  encourage  tlie  annua  i 
supply  of  cotton  of  suitable  grade  and 
and  foreign  consumption  of  such  cot 
to  maintain  at  aU  times  a  large  enough 
from  aU  sources  to  buy  American 
prices,  and  never  In  excess  of  the  world 
similar  quality. 


St  iple 


cottoa 


cott jn 


and  the  purpose  of  the 

production  of  an  ample 

le  to  supply  all  domestic 

and  in  addition  thereto 

surplus  to  meet  all  offers 

n  at  fair  and  reasonable 

marliet  price  for  cotton  of 


amends  lent 


My  amendment  proposes  to  strike 
paragraph,  reading  as  follows: 

And  never  in  excess  of  the  world- 
similar  quality. 

I  think  It  Is  entirely  superfluous 
tlon.    I  can  see  no  necessity  for  It; 
tlon.  it  will  be  clear  to  anyone  tha 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
such  declaration.    I  spoke  to  the 
[Mr.  Bakkhkad]  about  the 
accept  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President}, 
accepting  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
the  committee  amendment,  on  line 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President, 
tor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  BankhkadI 
xne  that  the  declaration  here  is  a 

The  committee  amendment  read 


market  price  for  cotton  of 

o  make  such  a  declara- 

ind  I  think,  upon  reflec- 

it  would  be  useless  for 

to  commit  itself  to  any 

Senator  from  Alabama 

and  I  hope  he  wUl 


The 


annuU 


It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
imited  States  to  encourage  the  a 
supply  of  cotton  of  suitable  grade  and 
^rwi  foreign  coosmnptlon  of  such      "' 


We  are  not  trying  to  do  that, 
restrict  the  production  of  cotton  4t 
produce  enough  for  the  world. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    That  means 
prepared  to  supply  the  demand 
anybody  wants  to  buy.    We  have 
anybody  in  the  world  wanted  to 
the  United  SUtes  to  continue  that 
cotton,  so  that  those  who  have 
other  words,  it  is  not  our  intention 
foreign  countries  want  more  cotti>n 
propose  to  have  plenty  of  cotton 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    For  "all  dome^c 

tion"? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Of  American]  cotton;  yes. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Of  course 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    "Of  such  cotton 
Mr.  CONNAUjY.    The 


way. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    That  Is  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
graph  as  amended  win  be  considere  1 

Mr.   BANKHEAD.    Mr.   Presidept 
amendment  perfecting  paragraph 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
reached.      

ICr.  BANKHEAD.    Very  welL 


Dfxember  8 


thout   objection,  para- 
been  agreed  to. 
will  be  considered  as 

will  be  considered  as 


The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The  clerk  w;ll  state  the  next 
amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  Chtet  Clerk.  At  the  top  of  page  33  it  is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following: 

Thirty-five  percent  of  a  normal  year's  domestic  consi:mptlon  and 
experts  is  a  reafonable  carry-ovrr  at  the  end  of  each  marketing 
year  That  amount  of  cotton  carried  over,  ba.=rd  upon  many  years 
of  experience  Is  held  to  be  an  adequate  ever- normal  warehouse 
supply  for  the  protection  of  Interstate  commerce  and  of  consumers 
of  .American  cotton,  domestic  and  foreign,  against  drought,  exces- 
sive rainfall.  Insects,  war,  or  other  national  emergency. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  33.  after  line  8,  to  in- 
sert: 

Sec  31.  (a)  Prior  to  the  15th  day  of  November  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  shall  find  the  probable  carry-over  of  cotton  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  approaching  marketing  year  and  shall  also  find  the 
probable  domestic  consumption  of  American  cotton,  and  also  the 
probable  erports  of  American  cotton  during  such  marketing  year. 


out  the  last  part  of  the 


I  have  no  objection  to 


question  Is  on  agreeing 
Senator  from  California  to 
23,  page  32. 

was  agreed  to. 
I  desire  to  ask  the  Sena- 
a  question.    It  seems  to 
little  inconsistent. 


jxsl  cy  and  the  purpose  of  the 

production   of   an   ample 

staple  to  supply  all  domestic 


cott*  >n — 


for 


buy 


tte 


I  now  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
OFFICER.    The    amendment    will    be 


we  were,  we  would  not 
all,  because  we  do  not 


of  course,  that  we  are 

all  of  our  cotton  that 

ilways  had  all  the  cotton 

. ,  and  it  is  the  policy  of 

course— to  have  plenty  of 

money  can  buy  it.    In 

to  restrict  the  supply.    If 

they  can  get  It.    We 

them  at  all  times. 

and  foreign  consump- 


amendmt  nt  is  not  drafted  in  that 


E  leaning  of  it  I 

Without  objection,  the  paTa- 
as  agreed  to. 
,,   I   have   a  committee 
SI  (a). 
Ttat  point  has  not  yet  been 


line 


18.  to 


Mr.  BANKHEAD. 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.    On  page  33,  after  line  14,  It  is  proposed 

to  insert  the  following  pro-vlso: 

Prortd^d.  That  for  the  crop  year  1937-38  the  Secretary  shall  make 
sU  of  the  findings,  determinatlon.s.  and  proclamations  provided  for 
in  this  section  within  10  days  aftex  the  approval  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BANB3IEAD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  committee 
amendment  offered  because,  ^lule  the  section  prondes  for 
a  referendum  for  the  crop  year  1937-38,  it  fails  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  do  these  variou.s  oth'^r  thing.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  the 
amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendnient  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment  of  the  ccmmittce. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Forestry  was,  on  page  33.  after  line  14.  to  insc-t: 

The  Secretary  shall  also  determine  and  spccity  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  of  cotton  that  may  be  m:H.rketed  in  Interitutc  or 
foreign  commerce  during  the  succeeding  marketing  year. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  33.  alter 
insert  the  following; 

The  Secretary  shall,  Imm.edlately  after  making  the  aforesaid 
findings,  proclaim  that  beginning  on  the  first  of  the  marketing 
year  next  following  and  rontinutng  throughout  such  year,  a  na- 
tional marketing  quo'a  shall  be  In  eftect  for  the  crop  harvested 
during  such  marketing  year:  Prot-ided.  however.  That  within  30 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  act  and  thereafter  cot  later  than 
December  15  of  1938  and  of  each  subsequent  year  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  the  farmers  who  would  be  subject 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  cotton  to  determine  whether 
Buch  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  such  quota.  If  more 
than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  la  the  referendum  oppose 
such  quota,  the  Secretary  shall,  within  15  days  after  the  first 
referendum  under  this  section  and  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  tho 
following  Januan,-  in  ca>e  of  any  subsequent  refercndums,  an- 
nounce the  resiil't  of  the  referendirai  and  such  quota  shall  noL 
become  effective. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  did  not  the  House  vote 
upon  the  quota  a.":  apphed  to  cotton? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the  Senator  addressing 
the  question  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  thought  the  Chair  might  be  advised.  If 
not.  I  address  the  question  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not  inform  the 
Senator.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference.  It  does 
not  bind  us.  I  have  not  had  time  to  keep  up  with  what 
the  House  has  been  doing. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  House  did  vote,  by 
viva  voce  vote  in  Committee  of  the  Wh61e  and  by  a  very 
narrow  margin,  to  change  the  provisions  of  the  text  of  the 
House  bUl.  but  that  matter  cannot  be  determined,  so  far  as 
the  House  itself  is  concerned,  until  the  bUl  goes  back  to  the 
House  and  they  have  a  vote,  at  which  time  the  iM^oponenta 
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of  the  measure  hope  to  reverse  the  action  taken  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  to  insert  a  new  para- 
graph on  page  33,  after  line  18. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Forestry  was,  on  page  34.  after  line   10,  to  insert  a  new 

paragraph,  as  follows: 

Tlie  Secretary  shall  determine  and  specify  In  such  proclamation 
the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  cotton  in  terms 
of  the  quantity  (the  ntunber  of  standard  bales  of  500  pounds 
wcleht)  which  may  be  marketed  during  such  marketing  year: 
Pro;  xded.  liowever,  That  such  number  of  bales  shall  not  be  less 
than  70  percent  of  the  average  annual  number  of  bales  produced 
during  the   10-year  period  ended  December  1932, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Before  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  are  read.  I 
a.:lc  that  they  go  over  until  tomorrow,  because  I  have  in 
course  of  preparation  an  amendment  to  be  offered  to  those 
two  subsections. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  will  be  done, 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  join  in  that 
request  as  respects  subsection  (b).  I  have  an  amendment  I 
desire  to  offer  to  that  subsection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  sub- 
.•^ections  <bi  and  >c)  being  passed  over?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report  the  next 
amendment. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  was,  on  page  35,  after  line  11,  to  insert  the 
following: 

(d)  Appcrtlonmcnt  of  the  quota  for  any  county  or  subdivision 
thorcci  sh.ill  be  made  by  distributing  among  the  farms  therein 
that  acreace  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  of  cotton 
In  such  county  or  subdivision  thereof,  would  produce  the  amoimt 
of  the  county  quota.  Such  acreage  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  lamis  producing  cotton  In  the  county,  or  subdivision  thereof, 
as  follows : 

(\)  By  allocating  5  acres  to  each  snch  farm  for  each  family 
engaged  thereon  as  owner,  share  tenant,  tenant  renter,  or  share- 
cropper in  the  production  of  cotton  on  such  farm:  ProiHded.  how- 
ever. That  the  number  of  acres  allotted  for  any  family  cultivating 
less  than  5  acres  during  either  of  the  two  preceding  seasons  shall 
be  th''  lar'j:er  of  the  number  of  acres  that  was  cultivated  in  either 
of  such  seasons,  such  production  to  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  At  lear-t  95  percent  of  any  acreage  remaining  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  farms  In  the  county  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  lands  tilled  on  each  farm  in  the  preceding  year  bears  to  the 
total  tilled  lands  in  the  county  In  such  year. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  such  acreage  may  be  distributed  equitably 
among  the  farms  In  the  county,  taking  into  consideration  good 
Fo:l  management.  t>-pe  of  soil,  topography,  production  facilities, 
the  average  acreage  of  cotton  grown  on  the  farm  during  the  pre- 
ceding 3  years  (taking  into  account  in  the  applicable  years  the 
acreage  diverted  from  snch  production  because  of  agricultural  ad- 
justment and  conservation  programs),  and  the  acreage  of  food 
and  feed  crops  needed  for  home  consumption  on  the  idsva..  In 
distributing  the  acreage  allotment  under  this  subsection  (3)  due 
allowance  under  instructions  Issued  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
made  for  sources  of  cash  farm  income  other  than  that  derived 
from  cotton. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  amend  the  para- 
graph on  page  35,  line  19,  by  striking  out  the  word  "flve** 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  and  one-half." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  35,  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment, in  line  19,  after  the  word  "allocating",  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "five"  and  insert  "seven  and  one-half",  so  the 
phrase  would  read: 

By  allocating  T'i  acres  to  each  such  farm  for  each  family  en- 
crared  thereon,  as  owner.  6h,are  tenant,  tenant  renter,  or  share- 
cropp«>r  in  the  prodviction  of  cotton  on  such  farm. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
Mr.  BILBO.     I  now  move  to  amend  further,  on  page  35. 
by  striking  out  lines  22.  23.  24,  and  25,  and  lines  1  and  2  on 
page  36.     Thai  would  be  to  strike  out  the  proviso  of  that 

subsection. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  to  the  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.    On  page  35,  after  line  21,  it  ls  proposed 

to  strike  out  the  proviso,  as  follows: 

Prm^ided.  hmcner.  That  the  number  of  arres  allotted  for  any 
family  ctiltlvating  less  than  5  acres  during  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding seasons  shall  be  the  larger  of  the  ntunber  ol  acre*  that  was 
cultivated  in  either  of  such  seasons,  such  production  to  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  had  assuimcd 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  had  agreed  to  the  text  of  the 
bill.    At  any  rate,  if  he  did  not.  that  is  all  right. 

We  have  a  very  large  number  of  cotton  growers,  probably 
several  hundred  thousand,  who  grow  less  than  two  bales  of 
cotton  a  year,  some  a  bale  and  a  half,  some  a  bale,  some  only 
half  a  bale,  becau.se  they  are  not  dependent  upon  cotton  pro- 
duction for  their  living.  In  other  words,  many  dairy  people 
have  a  small  cotton  patch,  and  so  with  fruit  growers  and  hay 
growers.  The  result  is  there  are  several  hundred  thousand 
who  produce,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Department,  less 
than  two  bales  of  cotton  each. 

It  has  been  my  thought  that  under  the  theory  of  cotton 
reduction  there  is  no  occasion  deliberat^'ly  to  in\ite  people 
who  have  not  been  producing  cotton  to  do  so,  or  add  to  or 
increase  their  production,  It  would  have  to  come  out  of  the 
production  of  the  established  farmers  under  a  perlcd  of 
enforced  rigid  restriction  in  production.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  Increase  production  or  encourage  people  to  increase 
it  who  have  not  been  doing  so  when  tliey  could  do  It  volun- 
tarily. It  would  amoimt  to  a  very  large  acreage  and  number 
of  bales  of  cotton. 
Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jleld? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  thought  that  the  language  meant  that 
in  the  case  of  a  frmily  cultivating  less  than  5  acres,  say,  3 
or  4  acres,  during  either  of  two  preceding  seasons — 3  acres 
one  season  and  4  acres  the  next  season — the  allotment  of 
that  farmer  should  be  4  instead  of  3. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     It  does. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  That  really  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  wants 
to  strike  out  that  provision. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  got  the  impression  the  Senator  said  It 
would  injure  those  farmers. 

Mr.  BANKIHEAD.  It  puts  them  all  on  a  7'2-acre  basis, 
as  I  construe  it,  and  I  think  that  is  what  the  Senator  has 
in  mind. 

Mr.  BILBO.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  This  is  intended  not  to  reduce  any 
farmer  who  has  cultivated  less  than  5  acres. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     It  is  to  give  him  the  privilege  of  cultivating 
the  highest  number  of  acres  that  he  has  theretofore  culti- 
vated. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    That  is  the  Idea. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  amendments 
if  adopted  would  destroy  the  historical  background  in  the 
production  of  cotton. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Absolutely, 

Mr.  OVERTON.    So  far  as  the  7  >  2  acres  are  concerned. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Any  farmer  or  sharecropper  or  share 
tenant,  whether  he  has  ever  produced  cotton  or  not,  will  be 
entitled  to  produce  cotton  on  7 ''2  acres. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  is  correct.  It  is  an  increase  pro- 
gram rather  than  holding  the  line. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  truth  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  there 
are  in  the  Cotton  Belt  a  few  farmers  who  plant  a  small  acre- 
age in  cotton,  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  acres,  when  they  are 
not  dependent  on  cotton  as  their  sole  money  crop.  My 
purpose  in  moving  to  eliminate  this  provision  from  the  bill 
and  to  give  each  family  the  nght  to  put  714  acres  in  culti- 
vation if  they  so  desire,  is  to  take  care  of  that  great  army  of 
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gman  farmers  in  the  hill  sectiOE  b  of  the  Cotton  Belt  who  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  plan  as  much  as  5  or  7  b  acres 
under  the  previous  control  proi  rams.  I  know  from  personal 
knowledge  that  when  the  Gove  mment  enforced  the  average 


base  acreage  provision  of  the 
of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  In 


great    many    farmers    who    wire    planting    4    or    5    acres 


from  year  to  year,  depending 
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law,  resorting  to  the  history 
my  own  State,  there  were  a 


somewhat  on  other  crops  on 


their  farms  for  cash.  Yet.  whin  the  strict  rules  of  the  con- 
trol program  of  the  past  wen  applied,  these  farmers  who 
were  planting  4  or  5  or  6  acres  were  cut  down  to  1.  2,  3.  and 
4  acres,  and  they  hare  been  Brtng  up  to  the  Gtovemment's 
reguIaUoQS.  So.  if  this  provision  remains  in  the  biU,  these 
farmers,  ^rtio  have  been  cut  t<  the  qTXlck  as  a  result  of  the 
rigid  rules  of  control  programs  n  the  past.  wHl  still  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  plant  7^  a  nres  allotted  as  an  exemption 
to  an  the  cotton  fanners  of  th  >  Cotton  Belt. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  Presid  snt,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIIiBO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  As  I  interr  ret  the  proviso,  the  historical 
background  refers  to  only  the  two  preceding  seasons. 

Mr.  BUBO.    Yes. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Was  there  any  control  program  during 
the  two  preceding  seasons  ref ei  red  to  in  the  proviso? 

Mr.  BHiBO.  Yes.  Under  tie  soil-conservation  program 
the  fanners  were  held  to  the  old  base  acreage,  which  had 
been  established  under  the  llankhead  Act,  and  in  their 
attempt  to  keep  faith  with  tlte  Government  and  keep  up 
with  the  program,  a  great  mac  y  of  the  farmers  stood  by  the 
old  acreage  basis  which  had  be  in  established  for  them  under 
the  old  cotton-coctrol  progran .  and  they  are  in  just  as  bad 
shape  now,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had  a  right 
to  override  the  soil-conservatk  >n  program  and  beconae  out- 
laws, so  far  as  the  Govemm;nt  program  was  concerned. 
They  preferred  to  stay  with  th  s  Government  in  the  attempt 
to  control  the  production,  but  are  still  denied  that  acreage 
which  they  had  been  planting  i  revious  to  the  original  control 
program. 

If  this  provision  remains  iE  the  bill,  these  farmers  who 
have  been  discriminated  against  under  the  old  program  will 
still  be  discriminated  against  j  nd  denied  their  seven  and  a 
half  acres.  I  take  it  that  the  s  tatement  of  the  Senator  from 
Alfthftmft  is  true  that  there  a:e.  we  will  say,  thoxisands  of 
farmers  who  do  not  care  to  ilant  seven  and  a  half  acres, 
and  who  have  been  pJanting  only  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  acres 
to  make  one  bale  for  a  Uttle  cash  money,  depending  upon 
dairying  or  other  cash  crops.  Tli»e  is  nothing  in  the  pro- 
vision to  induce  them  to  plant  Ik  full  seven  and  a  half  acres 
which  is  allowed  for  each  fam  ly.  Therefore  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  increase  in  ;  >roduction  if  this  provision  is 
taken  out,  because  the  peopl<  who  did  not  want  to  piant 
more  than  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  acn  s  will  still  be  free  to  plant  the 
full  number  of  acres. 

Mr.  BANKHKAD.  Mr.  Pretldent,  I  think  the  Senator  in 
that  statement  entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that  if  the  cotton 
is  allotted,  that  amount  bs  taken  out  of  the  quotas  of  other 
fanners.  Let  me  read  the  fig  ires  as  to  the  cotton  farmers. 
The  number  of  farmers  who  i  roduced  up  to  one-half  a  bale 
was  37,235.  Those  producing  from  one-half  to  one  bale 
amounted  to  143,738.  Those  producing  from  one  bale  to 
one  and  a  half  bales  numbere  I  2t8,587.  This  is  cimiulative, 
the  last  figures  including  the  ones  ahead  of  them.  Those 
prodoctng  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bales  numbered 
403,257.  Tluae  producing  fron  two  and  a  half  to  three 
bales  numbered  676,038.  Th)8e  producing  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  bales,  whk  a  reaches  up  into  the  7-acre 
bracket,  nimabered  809,862.  £  o,  the  Senator  may  readily  see 
tfaat  where  farmers  In  this  lar  le  number  voIunt«ur£iy,  of  their 
own  accord,  hare  been  produi  ;ing  much  less  oottoEi,  it  is  an 
iBTttation  to  the  other  groweis  to  take  this  qoanttty. 

Mr.  BUBO.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  statement  the 
Senator  ftom  Alabama  makes — that  we  win  make  an  allo- 
cation of  acreage  or  bales  to  these  small  producers,  that 
they  win  not  avafl  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  produce 
the  cotton,  and  that  we  wffl  fi  eesse  a  colaln  number  of  bales 


under  the  nationaJ  allotment  to  these  farmers,  and  that 
others  will  not  be  permitted  to  ^ow  cotton. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  when  we  pro%'ide  for  a  cut  in  the 
producticaa  of  cotton  for  next  year  the  allotment  will  be  taken 
care  of  all  right,  because  that  means  that  the  farmers  whose 
acreage  has  been  reduced  will  improve  their  cultivation  and 
increase  the  amount  of  their  fertilizer,  and  they  ^-ill  get  more 
than  the  national  allotment  in  the  final  outcome. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  said  there 
would  be  no  inducement  for  these  farmers  to  plant  the  entire 
7V2  acres.  U  this  bill  works,  there  will  be  because  the  theory 
is  that  the  price  will  be  raised,  and  whenever  the  price  is 
raised  every  inducement  is  present  to  make  a  man  plant  all 
he  can. 

Mr.  BILBO.  There  is  nothing  in  that  contention  because 
the  ones  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  trying  to  take  care 

of 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  not  trying  to  take  care  of  anybody, 
I  am  trying  to  prevent  an  injustice  to  the  old-line  cotton 
grower. 

Mr.  BELBO.  The  ones  the  Senator  is  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate have  never  attempted  to  plant  more  than  2  or  3  or  4 
acres,  no  matter  what  the  price  of  cotton  was. 

I  want  to  know  whether  the  Senator  has  any  suggestion 
to  make  about  taking  care  of  this  great  army  of  planters  who 
have  been  discriminated  against,  and  who  have  not  here- 
tofore been  permitted  to  plant  the  acreage  they  formerly 
planted. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  There  was  but  one  year  when  the  acre- 
age was  restricted.  The  act  of  1934  was  not  passed  until 
the  crop  had  been  planted.  In  1936  and  1937,  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  there  was  absolutely  no 
restriction  of  any  sort  on  any  cotton  grower  as  to  how 
many  acres  he  could  plant  or  how  many  bales  he  could 
grow.    It  was  all  voluntary. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  make  the  prophecy  that  if  this  prevision 
remains  in  the  bill  there  wlU  be  tens  of  thousands  of  small 
farmers  who  will  be  discriminated  against  and  denied  the 
7^2  acres  we  are  attempting  to  give  to  every  one-horse  farmer 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  must  all  admit 
that  the  so-called  little  farmer  has  been  discriminated  against 
in  the  cotton  program,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  pending 
measure  we  have  our  only  chiince  to  correct  a  grievous 
wrong  which  has  heretofore  been  committed  against  him.  I 
do  not  wish  to  wreck  the  cotton  program,  but  there  is  a 
human  element  in  this  agricultural  question  which  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

Whether  we  admit  it  or  not.  for  many  years  there  were 
going  over  this  country  extension  agents  and  others  preach- 
ing diversification.  Diversification  has  been  engaged  in  by  a 
certain  class  of  farmers,  but  not  by  the  cotton  farmers,  not 
the  mechanized  farmers,  not  the  men  who  plant  their  fence 
comers  in  cotton  every  year;  and  they  are  the  men  who  are 
creating  the  surplus  of  cotton  in  this  country  today. 

The  hill  man,  of  whom  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
speaks,  like  the  other  little  farmer,  has  engaged  in  diversi- 
fication over  a  period  of  many  years.  He  does  not  have 
sufficient  base  acreage.  The  diversification  program  was 
adopted  by  him,  not  because  he  wanted  to  adopt  it,  but 
because  of  necessity.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  raise  on 
his  farm  the  food  products  necessary  to  support  his  family, 
and  naturally  his  cotton  production  was  reduced  to  the 
TniniTnum.  The  cotton  he  produced  was  merely  a  small 
amount  to  be  used  in  paying  taxes  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses he  had  to  meet  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

When  the  restriction  program  was  inaugurated,  he  was 
the  man  who  was  injured,  and  that  man  on  the  small  hill 
farm,  with  his  family,  took  his  percentage  of  cut  Just  the 
same  as  anyone  else  did.  just  the  same  as  the  large  farmer 
did.  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi will  In  large  measure  render  justice  to  that  man, 
and  it  will  not  Increase  the  production  of  cottcn  one  pound, 
if  the  bill  means  anything. 

Turning  to  page  36,  subsection  2.  we  find  that  after  the 
7V2  acres  are  allotted  95  percent  of  the  remaining  acreage 
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is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  other  farms.  I  admit  that 
it  will  reduce  the  number  of  acres,  and  it  will  reduce  the 
quota  of  the  large  producer,  because  the  small  man  will  have 
his  part  of  the  national  marketing  quota  applied  to  his  7^2 
acres;  but  it  merely  gives  him  no  more  than  what  his  family 
must  have. 

When  we  talk  about  reducing  a  family  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
to  below  71/2  acres,  we  forget  entirely  the  human  element 
that  must  enter  into  this  question,  and  therein  lies  the  injus- 
tice of  our  entire  farm  program. 

I  for  one  would  like  to  see  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  adopted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  purpose 
of  the  proviso  in  this  section  is  misunderstood  by  some  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  The  reason  for  the  proviso  is 
to  limit  the  cotton  acreage  of  those  farmers  who  tiU  less  than 
5  acres.  It  is  not  intended  to  affect  a  farmer  who  cultivates 
25  or  30  acres  of  tilled  land.  It  matters  not  how  much  cot- 
ton the  farmer  with  more  than  5  acres  planted  to  cotton  last 
year  or  the  year  before;  under  the  bill,  whether  he  planted 
5  acres  or  6  acres  or  2  ^2  acres,  he  gets  the  minimum  fixed  in 
the  bill.  A  town  lot  farmer  or  one  who  tills  less  than  5  acres 
should  not  expect  to  plant  more  than  he  planted  to  cotton  in 
either  of  the  past  2  years. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  proviso,  I  suggest  the  following 
amendment:  On  line  23,  after  the  word  "acres",  insert  "of 
tilled  land",  so  that  the  proviso  will  read  as  follows — 

Beginning  on  page  35,  line  22: 

Prcnided,  however.  That  the  number  of  acres  allotted  for  any 
frimily  cultivating  less  thin  5  acres  of  tilled  land  during  either  of 
the  two  preceding  seasons  shall  be  the  larger  of  the  number  of  acres 
that  wa.s  cultivated  In  either  of  Kuch  seasons. 

Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  only  such  farmers  who  have  but 
5  acres  of  tilled  land  will  be  affected  under  this  provision. 
As  to  all  other  farmers  who  have  in  excess  of  5  acres,  the 
general  provisions  of  the  bill  will  apply  to  them. 

I  believe  that  the  modification  of  the  amendment  as  I 
have  just  suggested  will  meet  the  objections  complained  of  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Bilbo]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arlcansas  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  wish  to  inquire  if  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  idea  that  under  the  program  2,300,000 
cotton  producers  are  eligible,  with  a  7-acre  exemption, 
which  makes  around  li3,000,000  acres.  Under  present  condi- 
tions it  is  thought  that  probably  25,000,000  acres,  or  cer- 
tainly not  much  more  than  that,  will  be  the  total  acreage 
included  in  the  plan.  So  if  7  acres  are  permitted  to  every 
sharecropper,  every  tenant  and  every  farmer,  regardless  of 
what  he  has  ever  produced  in  the  past — regardless  of 
whether  he  has  produced  half  a  bale,  or  a  bale,  or  two  bales — 
if  this  amendment  shall  be  adopted  we  shall  automatically 
allocate  16,000,000  acres  out  of  23,000,000  acres  that  have 
heretofore  been  given  the  opportunity  voluntarily  to  produce 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  production  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  and  I  wish  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing.  We  desire  to  do  justice  to  all  of  these 
farmers.  My  reason  f^r  offering  the  amendment  is  to  take 
caie  of  the  small  farmer  who  has  been  discriminated  against 
under  the  former  control  program. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  liv.  President,  a  great  many  of  these 
men  are  not  small  farmers.  Many  of  them  are  large  farmers 
who  produce  voluntarily  a  small  quantity  of  cotton. 

Mr.  BILBO.  The  Senator  wants  to  encourage  the  farmer 
who  heretofore  was  satisfied  to  plant  2  or  3  or  4  or  5 
acre5.  Then  will  th3  Senator  agree  that  instead  of 
putting  in  this  proviso  the  words  "During  either  of  the  two 
preceding  seasons'  w?  put  in  "five  preceding  seasons"? 
That  will  carry  us  back  to  the  time  when  there  was  not  any 
control  program,  and  in  that  way  the  Senator  can  eliminate 
the  class  he  desires  to  eliminate. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  have  no  objection,  if  the  Senator  is 
not  trying  to  take  the  acreage  away. 
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Mr.  BILBO.  Very  well.  If  we  put  It  back  5  years,  we 
will  take  care  of  tiie  class  that  tie  Senators  proviso  will 
eliminate.  At  the  same  time  we  will  save  the  ftllow  who 
is  discriminated  against  under  the  control  program.. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  BILBO.    I  am  satisfied  to  leave  it  at  5  years. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  is  any  amendment  pending? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  My  understanding  of  the  agreement 
reached  by  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Chair  understands  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  withdraws  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BILBO.    No. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  He  moves  to  strike  out  "two"  and 
insert  "five"  in  line  23. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  we  shall 
have  to  change  "five"  in  the  proviso  to  "seven  and  one-half ' 
to  correspond  with  "seven  and  one- half  '  in  the  first  part  of 
the  section. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     The  Senator  raises  it  up  a  little. 

Mr.  BILBO.  No;  if  you  allow  7^-2  acres  for  the  individual 
unit,  then  the  same  figure  should  appear  in  the  proviso. 
It  should  read: 

That  the  number  of  acres  allotted  for  any  family  cultlvmtlng 
less  than  V'^  acres — 

If  seven  and  a  half  acres  are  provided  for  the  individual 
unit,  then  we  must  make  this  seven  and  a  half. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  What  does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
say  about  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  If  the 
number  in  line  19  should  be  changed  to  7^-2,  it  would  be 
proper  to  change  the  5  to  7^^  in  line  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  suggests  that 
some  Senator  offer  an  amendment  in  order  that  we  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  cfTer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  word 
"five"  in  line  23  and  insert  "seven  and  one- half." 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  imderstand  that  that  amendment  is 
simply  substituting  "seven  and  one-half"  for  "five"  in  line  23. 

Mr.  BILBO.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  35.  line  23,  after  the  word 
"than",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "five"  and  insert  "se\-en 
and  one-half". 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  stale  it. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Should  not  the  amendment  be  voted  on 
as  a  whole?  I  understand  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  modify  his  amendment  by  not  only  5ub- 
stituting  "seven  and  one-half"  for  "five",  but  also  by  sub.sti- 
tuting  the  word  "any"  for  the  word  "either",  m  the  same 
line. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     The  Senator  changed  the  word  "two  '  to 

"five",  in  line  23. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  Senator  changed  "two"  to  "five."  I 
think  it  all  constitutes  one  amendment,  and  ought  to  be 
voted  on  as  a  whole.  I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
proviso  will  then  read  as  follows 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  state  that 
the  amendments  will  have  to  be  offered  to  the  text.  The 
Senator  could  not  modify  his  amendment  in  such  a  manner 
as  suggested.  The  Senator  has  offered  one  amendment, 
which  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Tlie  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Will  the  Sena' or  from  Mis.sii>sippi  A'lth- 
draw  the  original  amendment  which  he  offered  to  stnkn  cui 
the  whole  proviso?  It  should  be  done  in  order  that  these 
matters  may  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  BILBO.     I  will  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  has  withdrawn 
that  amendment  and  offered  one  amendment  which  ha.s 
already  been  agreed  to,  in  lire  10  and  in  hne  23.  to  strike  out 
"five"  and  insert  "seven  and  one-half." 
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of  tilled  land"  to  be  added. 
No  such   amendment   has 


amendment. 
The    question 


is   on   the 


Mr.  BILBO.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senate  I  shall 
read  the  amendment  I  want  to  cffer.  beginning  on  line  2*^ 

F-ovided.  hoicevcr.  That  the  number  of  acres  allotted  for  any 
family  cultivating  less  than  seven  aid  a  half  acres  of  tilled  land 
during  either  of  the  Ave  preceding  seasons  shall  be  the  larger 
number  of  acres  that  was  cultivatsd  In  either  of  such  seaeon. 
such  production  shall  be  his  allotment. 

That  is  the  substance  of  it. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presideht.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  acce  pted  the  suggestion  I  made 
a  minute  ago;  that  is,  that  on  jine  23.  between  the  words 
"acres"  and  "during",  the  words 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
yet  been  pioposed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  offer  that 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
amendment  to  the   committee   Amendment  offered  by   the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  ^le  clerk  will  state  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  $5,  line  23,  after  the  word 
"acres",  it  Ls  proposed  to  insert 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     ^^^  ^ 

to  the  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Jhe  next  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  be 

TTie  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  3b.  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "two"  and  insert  "five 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
to  the  amendment  to  the  commi 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the  word 
"either",  in  line  23,  should  be  clianged  to 
been  suggested,  but  no  one  hx^s  (^ffered  it  as  an  amendment. 
I  offer  it  as  an  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senktor  from  Kentucky  to  the 
committee  amendment  will  be  agreed  to 

Mr.   OVERTON.     Mr.   Presidett, 
amendment  should  be  further 
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of  tilled  land. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing 


rhe  question  is  on  agreeing 
:tee  amendment. 


I  think   the  committee 
perfected.     With  that  pur- 


pose in  view  I  suggest  to  the  Stnator  from  Mississippi  that 
he  offer  this  amendment.  If  he  does  not  do  so.  I  shall.  On 
page  35,  line  25.  strike  out  the  ^'ords  "either  of"  and  insert 
"any." 

Mr.  BILBO.    I  shall  offer  it,  l^ause  that  is  just  perfect 
ing  the  committee  amendment 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    The  language  will  not  then  be  right, 
because  the  word  In  the  bill  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
suggested  amendment? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  offer  It. 

The    PRESmiNO    OFFICER 


The   question    is   on 
amendment   offered  by   the   Sehator   from   Louisiana 


Overton  1  to  the  amendment  of 


The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 


Mr.  McKELLAR.    The  word  ' 
I  offer  an  amendment  in  line 


"season"  and  insert  the  word  "seasons." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  ijhe  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  let  the  clerk  read  the  com 
mittee  amendment  as  it  has  b^n  amended  so  far 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
committee  amendment  on  page 
been  amended. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  folloi^s: 


(1)   By  allocating  T'-i   acres  to 
engafrP<l  thereon  as  owner,  share 
cropper    In    the    production    of 
hcncever.  That  the  number  of  acrefe 
T»tlng  less  than  7Vi   acres  of  tilled 
preceding   seasons   shall    be    the 
tliat  was  cultivated  in  any  such 
determined  in  accordance  with 


Without    objection,    the 


season. 

Does  any  Senator  offer  the 


the 
Mr. 


the  committee. 


season"  should  be  "seasons." 
25  to  strike  out  the  word 


each 


cctton 


lirg€ 


The    clerk    will   read    the 
35,  subsection  *  1) ,  as  it  has 


such  farm  for  each  family 

l}enant.  tenant  renter,  cr  .^har^- 

on    such    farm:   Provided, 

allotted  for  any  family  culti- 

land  during   any  of  the   Ave 

er    of    the    number    of    acres 

reasons,  such  production   to  be 

on 3  issued  by  the  Secretary. 


regiilati 


Tl-'.c  PRESIDI?;G  OFFICER.  Withoui  cbjection.  the  para- 
graph as  amended  will  be  agreed  to. 

Tlie  clerk  will  state  the  next  committer"  amendment. 

Tlie  nc'rt  amendm-  nt  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was,  on  page  36,  line  19,  to  insert  the  foUov.'ing: 

(ei  II  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced  on  the  ftxed  number 
of  acres  exceeds  the  quantity  specified,  as  hereinabove  provided, 
the  quantity  so  procured  shall  prevail  as  rhe  national  marketing 
qiota  and  all  of  it  ni,iy  be  marketed  In  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  ofT'^r  an  amendment  which  lies  on  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  be  stat^'d  for  Uie  information  of 
tne  Senate. 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  36,  line  6,  after  the  words  "in 
such  year",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

PTOvided.  hon^erer.  That  th*"  lands  devoted  to  crops  for  market 
ether  than  cotton  shall  be  excluded  in  cletcrmming  tilled  lands 
under  this  subsection   (2K 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  vote 
^rhereby  paragraph  '  2 »  on  page  36  was  adopted  will  be  recon- 
5idered.  and  the  question  is  on  the  amendment  ollered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louis. ana  to  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  May  I  inquire  if  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ha.s  been  printed? 

Mr.  O'V'TTfTGN  Tn--  amendment  has  been  printed  and  is 
on  the  desk  of  the  ticrk. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  Pic-idcnt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  under;=tood  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  L.uisana  is  to  ptiragraph  <2)  on  page 
36.  which  is  intimately  connected  with  subsection  (1)  on 
pagre  35,  which  was  passed  over. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansa^s  is  cornet;  and  if  it  is  de.sired  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkan."=as  or  any  other  Senator  that  the  amendment  which  I 
propose  Fiiall  be  passed  ever  imtil  the  amendment  in  line  5 
on  pa^e  35  has  been  considered,  it  will  be  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  it  should  be  pa.s.sed  over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  passing 
over  paragraph  i2>  on  page  36?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and  without  objection,  that  paiagraph  will  be  pussed  over. 

V/iihout  obj'.et:on.  the  .'ther  paragraph— paragraph  U>  on 
page  35,  as  amended  and  read — will  be  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  aErrecing  to  the  committee  amendment, 
paragrapli  (e)  on  pat;e  36. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ne.xt  amendment  v»as.  on  page  36,  after  line  23,  to 
insert  a  new  paragraph,  us  follows: 

(f(  Not  :n  cxces.s  cf  3  percent  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
apportxr.cd  to  any  State  may  be  allotted  and  apportioned  to  larmi 
and  are.LS  rurrtntly  producing  cotton  for  the  tir'  t  time  during  the 
la.'-t  10  years  Such  apportionments  shall  be  made  under  regula- 
tions to  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ne.xt  amendment  wa.x  on  page  37.  after  line  4,  to 
insert : 

Sec  32  lai  Whenever,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  to  interested  parties,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  national  marketing  quota  then  in  effect  does  not  make  avail- 
able a  normal  supply  of  cotton,  the  Secretary  ^hall  incre3--e  such 
national  marketing  quota  so  as  to  nmke  available  during  the 
marketing  year  a  normal  supply. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next   amendment    wa.-.  en  page  37,  aft^^r  line  10,  to 

in,5ert : 

(b)  If,  by  reason  of  drc^'.mht.  war.  cr  o'her  national  emergency. 
cr  increase  in  exports,  t^e  St-i-retary  has  rea.son  to  believe  that  the 
national  marketing  quota  should  be  increased  or  suspended,  then 
the  Secretary  .=hall  proclaim  that  fact  and.  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  to  Interested  parties,  shall  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  meet  such  emergency  increixse  the  farm  mar- 
ket;r.£t  quota.-=  wlthlr.  any  production  area,  it  su.spend  msirketins» 
quotas.  No  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  farm  shall  be  reduced 
after  an  incre;ise  purvu.int  to  this  subsection. 
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Mr.  ASHURST.     Mr.  President,  I  wish  not  to  prolong  dis-   [ 
cussion  of  the  bill,  but  subsection  (b).  in  my  judgment,  does 
the  following:  It  says  to  the  Secretary.  "Do  as  you  please,   i 
If.  in  your  judgment,  tliere  is  a  drought,  a  war" — and  it  does 
not  say  where — "or  otter  national  emergency,  you  may  pre- 
scribe the  quotas." 

In  one  phase  of  the  Mil  we  say  the  Secretary  must  not  do 
this  or  that,  and  in  another  phase  of  the  bill  we  say  he  may 
do  as  he  chooses,  and  lie  may  determine  that  a  contingency 
has  happened.  We  say.  "If,  by  reason  of  drought,  war" — 
where? 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ASHURST.     I  y  eld. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Is  the  Senator  not  willing  to  trust 
the  omnipotent  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Th;it  is  not  the  point.  I  have  large  con- 
fidence in  the  ability,  the  sagacity,  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is  my  habit  of  mind  to  have 
confidence  rather  than  to  suspect  my  fellow  citizens.  But 
do  Senators  wish  to  give  this  vast  power  to  any  person?  I 
think  not.  "If  by  reason  of  drought,  war" — where?  We  are 
proposing  to  give  to  tte  Secretary  the  power  to  declare  that 
a  war  exists  somewhere,  which  power  we  have  been  trying 
to  avoid  giving  to  any(me. 

I  shall  not  say  anything  further  than  to  point  out  that 
It  is  provisions  like  this,  words  of  tliis  character,  where  the 
departments  find  the  jxjwer  granted  to  them  to  do  the  very 
things  Congress  docs  not  want  them  to  do  or  have  the  power 
to  do.  Arizona  has  had  experience  with  reference  to  depart- 
mental action  relative  to  cotton.  It  is  not  an  offense  to  say, 
"You  cannot  read  in  the  dark,"  and  it  is  no  reflection  upon 
a  departmental  ofiBcial  to  decline  to  grant  him  such  power. 

I  have  said  all  that  I  can  say.  The  language  of  this  pro- 
vision is  about  as  nearly  complete  authority  as  a  parlia- 
mentary body  could  grant  to  any  oflBcial. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  impressed  by  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  said,  and  I  should  like  to  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead]  whether  he  in- 
sists upon  the  adoptioii  of  the  section;  and  if  so,  what  are  his 
\iews  with  reference  t3  it? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  the  paragraph  was  in- 
cluded merely  for  flex  bility  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  particularly  valuable  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  striking  it  out 

Mr.  ASHURST.    I  hop?  the  matter  may  be  stricken  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

Tlie  next  amendme:it  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was.  on  pa?e  37.  after  line  20,  to  insert  a  new 
paragraph,  as  follows; 

Sec.  33.  (a)  The  wllUul  marketing  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  any  cotton  proluced  on  a  farm  for  which  a  quota  has  been 
established  in  excess  of  the  quantity  produced  on  such  acreage  Is 
hereby  prohibited.  Ginning  Buch  cotton  and  selling  it  creates  a 
prima  facie  presumption  that  such  cotton  was  marketed  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  In  violation  of  this  title. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  that  particular  paragraph  of  the  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
reported  for  the  info-mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  CinEF  Clerk.  On  page  37.  line  24,  after  the  word 
"prohibited",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

Unle.';.'?  prior  to  such  marketing  (1)  the  Secretary  shall  have, 
under  section  7,  released  cotton  from  marketing  quota  restric- 
tions, or  (2)  the  farmer  shall  have  absorbed  such  excess  marketing 
through  diverting  from  the  production  of  cotton  an  acreage,  the 
nLjnnal  production  of  ^ihich  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  such 
excess  marketing. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President,  I  may  say  in  explanation 
that  the  bill  as  dravm  in  this  particular  section  would  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  cotton  grown  on  excess  acreage.  The  bill 
does  not  make  any  provision  for  any  disposition  of  the 
cotton  so  grown.  It  freezes  it  completely,  and  notiiing  can 
ever  be  done  with  ttxit  excess  cotton. 


This  is  not  original  with  me.  Someone  from  the  Depart- 
ment called  It  to  my  attention,  and  tlie  amendment  was 
drawn  so  as  to  provide  a  method  by  which  such  excess  cotton 
might  be  lawfully  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  just  one  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  that  I  want  to  correct.  Tlie  lurmrr 
could  hold  this  cotton  and  use  it  for  next  year's  allotment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  TTaat  is  Xhe  very  point  on  which  the  bill  is 
not  clear  and  the  amendment  would  make  it  absolutely  clear, 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objection 
to  the  second  part  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  was  drawn  by  the  Department  and  not 
by  me. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Suppose  we  let  It  go  over  until  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  HATCH.  May  we  have  paragraph  'a>  pn  over  until 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  Senator's 
request  is  reasonable  and  that  we  let  the  entire  paragraph 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  paragraph  '  a » 
of  section  33  go  over  until  tomorrow?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  Tlie  clerk  will  state  the  next  am^end- 
ment. 

T^ie  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was,  on  pagt  38,  after  line  2,  to  insert  a  new  para- 
graph, as  follows: 

(bi  Any  person  knowingly  purchasing  or  selling  cotton  marketed 
in  violation  of  subsection  (a»  shall  pnv  a  penalty  of  75  ;-<,'ci  nt 
of  the  purchase  jince  of  tlic  cotton.  Such  penalty  shall  accrue  to 
the  United  States. 

Thp  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  38,  after  line  6.  to  in.sert 
a  new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

(c)  Persons  who  kno'Wincly  sell  cotton  prown  on  acre  ape  not 
Included  in  an  acreage  allotm.ent  shall  not  be  eligible  for  any 
payments  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
nor  under  this  title. 

All  persons  applying  for  any  payment  of  money  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  as  amended  or  under 
this  title  shall  file  with  the  application  a  statem.ent  \er:fled  by 
affidavit  that  the  applicant  had  not  knowingly  sold  any  cotton  dur- 
ing the  current  year  produced  on  any  land  other  than  the  acrea^ 
allotted  to  the  applicant,  and  that  he  will  not  during  such  rmp 
year  .sell  any  cotton  produced  on  acreage  other  than  that  allotted 
to  the  applicant  Any  person  who  knowingly  swears  falsely  to  the 
facts  above  stated  shall  )ye  guilty  of  perjury. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  the  identification 
of  cotton  produced  on  the  allotted  acreage  in  such  way  as  to  afford 
aid  in  discovering  and  identifying  cotton  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
which  wtus  not  produced  on  acreage  Included  In  any  farm  allnt- 
ment  Producers  who  sell  cotton  produced  on  land  not  included 
in  such  producers'  allotted  acreage  shall  be  ineligible  for  Oovem- 
ment  cotton  loans  during  such  marketing  year. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  38,  after  line  3.  to 
Insert  a  new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

(d)  The  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States  nre  hereby 
vested  with  Jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  If  and  when  the  Secretary  shall  so  request,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys  in  their  re.specti\e  dis- 
tricts, under  the  dlrcr'tlon  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  ni.'5titut« 
proceedings  to  collect  the  penalties  provided  for  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  remedies  provided  for  herein  shall  be  in  addition  to, 
and  not  exclusive  of,  aiiy  of  the  remedies  or  penalties  under 
existing  law. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amei^dment  was,  on  page  39,  after  line  12,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  34.  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  the  St.ate  county, 
and  local  comimlttees  of  fanners  hereinafter  authorized  for  the 
makinf^  of  allotments  to  farms  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
and.  when  legally  authorized  to  do  so,  apportion  a  number  of  acr'  ■> 
from  which  cotton  produced  may  move  in  interstate  or  fore.i:n 
commerce,  and  for  measuring  all  farms  and  ascertaining  whether 
an  excess  over  the  apportionment  of  any  farm  under  the  natioi.al 
marketing  quota  has  been  planted  to  cotton.  If  an  txc  ss  of 
planted-to-cottcn  acreage  is  found  on  any  farm,  the  committee 
shall  promptly  file  with  the  State  committee  a  written  report 
stating  the  total  acreage  in  cultivation  and  the  acreage  then 
planted  to  cotton. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 
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The  next  amendment  was,  at  th|e  top  of  page  40.  to  insert: 

loratlon  la  hereby  authorized 

date  of  all  notes  evidencing 

cotton  produced  during  the 

to  July  31,  1939 

and  directed  to  waive  its 

n  accruing   because  or 

provided  In  the  loan  agreement. 

modified,  all   the  terras  and 

stxall   remain  applicable. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from 


Sh:.  35.  The  Commodity  Credit 
and  directed  to  extend  the  maturity 
a  loan  made  by  that  Corporation  or 
crop  year  1937-1938  from  July  31,  19 

The  Corporation  is  further  authorlt*d 
right   to  reimbursement  from 
the  Improper  grading  of  cotton  as  . 
Except  insofar  as  herein  specifically 
conditions  of  the  loan  agreement  - 


19  J8 


warehi  )usemen 


Nfr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  Presldeiit 
Alabama  just  what  that  means. 

Mr.   BANKHEAD.    Mr.   President 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
Smith],  the  chairman  of  the  Co 
Forestry. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  refer  to  ttje  provision  reading: 


this  amendment  was 
ftom  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
limittee  on  Agriculture  and 


The   Commodity   Credit   Corporation 
directed  to  extend  the  maturity  date 
made   by   that  Corporation   on 
year  1937-1938  from  July  31.  1938,  to 


la   hereby   authorized  and 
of  all  notes  evidencing  a  loan 
cottqn   produced   during   the   crop 
July  31,  1939. 


Wll 
il 


amendn  ent 


Is  not  that  looking  a  long  way 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    The  senior 
Una  is  in  the  Chamber,  and  I 

Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President, 
which  the  Senator  has  called 
course  of  preparation  an 
care  of  this  feature. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  ask  that 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
35  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Mr 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
ment  which  he  said  was  prepared 
which  we  did  not  understand, 
I  ask  that  that  be  taken  up  at 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Ing  to  the  paragraph  on  page  37 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
amendment. 

The  CHiKr  Clerk.    In  the 
on  page  37,  line  24,  after  the  wor^ 
to  insert  the  following: 


into  the  future?  | 

Senator  from  South  Caro- 

refer  the  Senator  to  him. 

respect  to  the  mattesr  to 

attention,   there   Is  now   in 

which  I  think  will  take 


tlie  amendment  go  over  until 


Presic  ent 


but 


th,s 


tte 


Unless  prior  to  stxh  marketing 
under  section  7,  released  cotton  froih 
or    (3)    the   fanner  shall   have   ab(ort)ed 
througb  diverting  from  the  production 
normal   production   of   which  equap 
such  excess  marketing. 


thi 


amenc  ment 


Alabaiia 


facie 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
to  the  amendment  offered  by 
to  the  amendment  of  the  cwam. 

The  amendment  to  the 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President. 
tion  of  the  Senator  from 
we  pass  from  this  particular 
it  another  thing  has  come  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Unes  24  and  25  I  find  the  word^ 
selling  it  creates  a  prima 
take  both  ginning  and  selling 
I  have  in  mind  that  in  some 
is  largely  sold  in  the  seed.     Ha, 
given  any  consideration  to  thai? 

Mr.   BANKHEAD.    Yes.      M 
the  producers  could  take  it 
commerce  they  had  to  gin  it 

Mr.  HATCH.    I  do  not  quite 
that  regard. 

Mr.   BANKHEAD.    Under 
to  the  regulation  of  commerce 
condition  to  move  it  in 
to  take  this  precaution,  to  be 
provide  that  both  things  mus 
ginning  must  be  done  and 
because  the  pstxiucers  cannot 
merce  effectively  until  they  gin 


int) 
ard 


this 


commerce 


thit 


December  8 


Without  objection,  section 

a  little  while  ago  the 
Iatch]  tendered  an  amend- 
by  the  Department,  and 
we  do  understand  it  now. 
time. 
:  s  there  objection  to  retum- 
nvolved  in  the  amendment? 
Secretary  will  state  the 


aniendment  of  the  committee 
prohibited",  it  is  proposed 


(1)    the  Secretary   shall  have, 

marketing  quota  restrictions, 

such    excess    marketing 

of  cotton  an  acreage,  the 

or  exceeds    the   amount    of 


■nie  question  is  on  agreeing 
Senator  from  New  Mjexico 
ttee.  I 

was  agreed  to. 

I  desire  to  call  the  at  ten - 

to  another  matter  before 

section.     From  a  reading  of 

my  mind,  and  I  desire   to 

Senator  from  Alabama.    In 

"Ginning  such  cotton  and 

presumption."      It   would 

to  create  the  presumption. 

of  the  country  cotton 

the  Senator  from  Alabama 


se  ;tions 


thought   was   that   before 
the  channels  of  interstate 
sell  it. 
agree  with  the  Senator  in 


program  we   are   limited 

and  getting  the  product  into 

I  thought  it  was  best 

jn  the  conservative  side,  to 

concur,  namely,  that  the 

the  cotton  must  be  sold, 

move  it  in  interstate  com- 

it. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  merely  desired  to  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  because  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  bill  as  drawn  leave.s  a  wide-open  loop- 
hole to  people  by  which  to  escape  every  penalty  which  has 
been  pro\ided  in  the  bill.  Cotton  can  be  and  is  transported 
across  State  lines  and  sold  in  the  seed  very  frequently  in 
the  western  part  of  the  country,  as  the  Senators  from  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  and  States  in  that  section  know.  I  do  not 
know  about  Alabama. 

I  am  calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  ascertain  whether  he  desires  to  consider  it  in 
perfecting  hLs  bill,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  considered 
I  ask  that  this   paragraph   go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  para- 
graph will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  have  printed  a  pro- 
posed amendment  for  the  benefit  of  Senators,  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  matter  of  ensilage  in  connection  with 
dairy  practices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
printed  and  Lie  on  the  table. 

EXECUTIVE    SEr.SION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  ba-^iness. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 

the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

REPORTS  OF   COMMITTEE   ON   THE   jn)ICL\RY 

Mr.  LOGAN,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
ported favorably  the  nomination  of  Fred  M.  Vinson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  an  a.^^sociate  ju.stice  of  th<^  United  Stales  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  vice  Charles  H.  Robb, 
retired. 

Mr.  BURKE,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
ported favorably  the  nomination  of  Henry  White  Edserton, 
of  New  York,  to  be  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Dictnct  of  Columbia,  vice  D.  Lawrence 
Groner. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  favorably  the  nomination  of  Joseph  R.  Jackson,  of 
New  York,  to  be  associate  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  vice  Rnis  J.  Garrett,  nominated 
to  be  presiding  judge  of  that  court. 

Mr.  KING,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  reported 
favorably  the  nomination  of  John  P.  McMahon,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  judge  of  the  police  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  '  Mr.  La  Follette  in  the  chair) . 
The  reports  will  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  first  nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

THE    JT7DICI.\RY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  John  H. 
Druffel  to  be  United  States  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

UNITED   STATES   HOUSING   AUTHORITY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Nathan 
Straus,  of  New  York,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr  President,  I  desire  to  make  a 
brief  statement  regarding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Straus,  of 
New  York,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority.  I  make  the  statement  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Straus, 
as  well  as  in  fairness  to  the  protest  which  I  tentatively  filed 
with  the  committee  when  his  nomination  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  a  few  weeks  ago. 

One  objection  which  was  urged  to  the  eligibility  of  Mr. 
Straus  was  that  he  could  not  function  under  the  terms  of 
the  law  in  the  administration  of  a  housing  project  in  which 
he  was  a  stockholder,  as  is  the  continuing  case  with  the 
housing  project  known  as  Hillside  Homes. 

Mr.  Straus  and  his  counsel  readily  admit  this  infirmity, 
and  have  avoided  it  by  filing  a  letter  with  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  Ickes  to  the  effect  that  any  problem  involving  Hill- 
side Homes  will  not  be  determined  by  Mr.  Straus,  but  wiU 
be  referred  to  the  Se:retary  direct.  That  point,  however,  is 
incidental. 

The  larger  question  involved  is  the  question  of  policy  in 
handling  housing  projects.  Mr.  Straus  was  the  promoter 
and  builder  of  a  verj  famous  housing  project  in  New  York 
known  as  Hillside  Homes.  I  think  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  It  is  built  on  a  portion  of  what  was 
formerly  a  farm  in  the  Bronx  area  in  New  York  City  on 
the  Boston  Post  Rofd.  It  is  built  on  the  farm  which  Mr. 
Straus  inherited  from  his  father. 

Without  going  into  any  of  the  details,  the  point  at  i.s.sue, 
the  point  in  controv?rsy  originally,  turned  on  the  fact  that 
after  Mr.  Straus  had  obtained  $5,000,000  from  P.  W.  A.  by 
way  of  a  loan  in  respect  to  this  low-cost  housing  project,  and 
after  he  had  located  this  project  on  his  own  farm,  or  on  a 
portion  of  it,  he  wit]iheld  from  the  transfer  a  strip  of  land 
100  feet  wide  across  the  entire  front  of  the  project,  retained 
It  to  himself,  and  ;;ubsequently  developed  it  as  a  private 
enterprise,  after  the  housing  project  had  created  a  com- 
munity at  that  poin;. 

When  this  matter  first  came  to  my  attention  I  was  com- 
pletely shocked  by  the  contemplation  that  a  housing  project 
could  thus  mingle  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  private  inter- 
est with  a  public  interest;  in  other  words,  that  Government 
money  could  be  used  to  create  an  enormous  housing  project 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  that  the  creator  of  the  project  on 
the  other  hand  could  reserve  unto  himself  100  feet  of  land 
in  front  of  it  which  he  subsequently  could  develop  to  his 
own  personal  profit.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  there  could 
be  any  defense  for  .such  a  thing. 

On  that  basis  I  asked  the  committee  to  hear  Mr.  Straus. 
The  able  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  arranged 
the  session  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Straus  appeared.  Mr. 
Straus  dealt  with  the  matter  with  complete  candor.  He 
freely  accepted  the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them ;  namely,  that 
he  did  withhold  tht;  100-foot  strip  in  front  of  the  project, 
that  he  did  develop  it  for  his  own  personal  gain,  if  possible, 
and  he  stated  that  his  only  embarrassment  was  that  the 
venture  had  not  been  profitable,  and  that  he  had  to  concede 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  money  out  of  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  he  also  presented  a  philosophy  of  £ic- 
tion  which  was  entirely  new  to  me.  but  which  I  was  imme- 
diately bound  to  concede  as  entirely  persuasive,  and  inas- 
much as  this  matter  had  been  bruited  about  in  the  press 
so  much,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  worth  while,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  and  so  far  as  Mr.  Straus  is  con- 
cerned, to  settle  it  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Straus  takes  the  position — and  I  repeat  that  it  is  a 
persuasive  position — that  if  you  have  any  hope  of  interesting 
large  private  investment  in  a  large  low-cost  housing  project 
on  land  which  is  to  be  purchased  cheap  enough  to  permit  an 
appropriate  housini;  enterprise,  you  must  permit  an  adja- 
cent development  in  the  interests  of  the  private  parties  them- 
selves. 

Let  me  put  that  differently.  I  should  say  Mr.  Straus  pre- 
sents the  proposition  that  you  must  choose  one  of  these  two 
alternatives:  Either  you  must  buy  all  of  the  land  at  a  high 
price,  which  may  be  too  high  to  permit  of  the  construction 
of  a  low-cost  housing  project,  or  you  must  permit  the  .sale 
of  a  portion  of  the  land  at  a  low  cost,  and  then  permit  the 
adjacent  development  as  a  private  project  by  way  of  com- 
pensation to  the  owner  of  the  sum  total  of  the  land. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Straus  did.  He  sold  at  a  very  low  figure 
for  the  HilL^ide  project  that  portion  of  his  farm  which  is  used 
for  housing.  I  think  it  was  demonstrated  that  it  is  prob- 
ably the  lowest  square-footage  price  of  any  housing  project 
of  a  major  character  in  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say,  and  I  am  anxious  to  be  the  one  to  say  It,  that  a 
powerful  argument  may  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  theory 
that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  housing  project  to  purchase 
land  at  a  low  cost  and  permit  the  vendor  to  compensate  him- 
self tluourh  the  development  of  the  adjacent  facilities.  It 
Ls  upon  that  theory  that  Mr.  Straus  proceeded;  and  I  repeat 


that  while  It  was  a  novel  philosophy  to  me,  It  certainly  rau 
be  defended  with  a  powerful  argument. 

I  am  still  of  the  unregenerate  opinion  that  If  would  be 
far  preferable  in  connection  with  the.se  hou.-;:ng  projects  that 
all  of  the  land  in  a  common  project  should  be  developed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  project  and  as  a  common  whole 

On  the  strength  of  the  situation  as  I  have  described  it— 
and  I  think  I  have  fairly  presented  the  situation — I  unth- 
drew  any  objection  I  had  to  Mr.  Straus'  confirmation.  I 
stated  to  Mr.  Straus  that  I  would  make  this  statement  uix)n 
the  fioor,  and  that  I  would  support  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pr(>sident.  I  am  veiT  happy 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  VaNde.vbercI  made  tlie 
statement  that  he  did.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  reptjrt  to 
the  Senate,  in  presenting  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Straus,  that 
the  committee  stood  100  percent  in  favor  of  his  confirmation. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  that  the  committee  passed  upon 
the  worthiness  of  Mr.  Straus.  As  far  as  his  particular 
theories  as  they  represent  his  actions  in  regard  to  the  Hill- 
side property  are  concerned,  we,  of  course,  are  in  hearty 
agreement  with  him  and  with  what  the  Senator  from  Miclii- 
gan  said.  Probably  this  development  will  be  one  umque  in 
the  history  of  housing  m  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  not  pass  upon  Mr.  Straus'  philosophy 
of  housing,  and  we  trust  that  his  philosophy  of  housing  is 
not  limited  entirely  to  the  theory  advanced  in  this  particu- 
lar project.  Housing  in  America  must  be  a  very  complex 
affair,  because  conditions  are  different  almost  everywhere. 

We  trust,  though,  that  in  case  conditions  may  be  found 
similar  to  those  of  the  Hillside  project  Mr.  Straus  will  not  be 
at  all  l)ackward  in  moving  in  identically  the  same  way  that 
he  moved  in  the  development  of  that  project.  As  I  have  said 
before,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  very  many  projects  identical. 

We  did  not  pass  upon  housing  philosophy.  We  expect  Mr. 
Straus  to  know  that  he  must  carry  on  his  administration  in 
conformity  with  the  housing  law,  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
develop  very  many  different  philosophies  in  regard  to  housing 
in  America. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  VandenbercI  for  his  statement 
regarding  Mr.  Straus'  business  enterprise.  I  was  prepared 
to  explain  the  enterprise  as  I  knew  it,  and  have  knov^m  it, 
but  the  Senator  has  explained  it  better  than  I  can. 

There  is  just  one  thing  that,  perhaps,  might  be  added. 
Mr.  Straus  did  find  a  part  of  the  land  which  was  not  taken 
by  the  limited-dividend  corporation  at  the  time  the  con- 
struction took  place.  It  was  vacant  and  adjoined  the  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Mr.  Straus  leased  to  the  Hillside  Cor- 
poration, at  a  rental  of  $1  per  year,  that  vacant  land  so  that 
It  might  be  utilized  for  recreation  by  the  children  living  in 
the  project  and  in  those  houses.  I  think  a  close  examina- 
tion will  show  that  Mr.  Straus  disclosed  his  philanthropic 
attitude  in  thi.'?  m.atter  as  he  did  in  other  matters. 

I  know  Mr.  Straus  did  not  seek  this  place,  but  the  office 
sought  him.  New  York  was  proud  to  give  his  services  to 
the  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
appraisal  none  of  us  will  regret  ttiat  we  have  confirmed 
his  nomination. 

I  happen  to  have  known  Mr.  Straus  from  his  boyhood. 
His  family  name  of  Straus  is  a  household  word  among  all  the 
underprivileged  and  sickly  and  poor  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  my  colleague  is  able  to  tes:ify  from  his  famil:ar;iy 
with  the  activities  of  Nathan  Straui;  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate poor  in  New  York.  I  know  he  came  in  con' act 
with  them  during  his  ser\"ce  as  commissioner  of  health  m 
Nev>-  York  City. 

Tnis  boy  grew  up  holding  firm  to  the  great  name  of 
Straus  established  by  his  father  and  relatives.  He  has  co- 
voted  most  of  his  time  to  philanthropic  purpos<;s  and  to 
public  service.  He  served  for  two  terms  as  a  Stat^  senator 
and.  by  the  way.  was  elected  both  times  in  a  di;,tr;ct  that 
had  been  overwhelmingly  Republican.  The  people  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  in  hi.s  integrity  and  capacity  by 
electmg  him  overwhelmingly  en  each  occasion. 
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In  the  State  legislature  he  had 
again  in  a  field  where  he  was  advocating 
lation  to  build  a  better  day  for  the 
privileged.    He  devoted  a  great  deal  o 
of  housing,  particiilarly  slum 
occasions  he  went  to  European  countr 
remaining  there  1  full  year  on  one  trip 
methods  used  by  the  other  countries 
of  us  in  the  construction  of  houses 
and  in  the  clearance  of  slums. 

Mr.  Straus  is  a  man  of  the  highes ; 
exceptional  ability.    I  am  one  of  a 
very  happy  that  he  saw  his  way 
when  it  was  proffered  by  the  Preside  n|t 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  his 
and  sincerely  believe  that  if 
office  of  Administrator  will  justify 
fullest  extent. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President, 
generous  of  me  if  I  did  not  say  a  wbrd 

Mr.  Nathan  Straus  and  Mrs.  Straus, 
the   nominee,   were   close   friends  of 
Nathan  Straus,  the  father,  was  the 
our  generation  has  known  in  Americ^ 
what  he  did  for  child  life  in  our 
urc.    The  work  of  Mr.  Nathan 
beyond  the  borders  of  our  country 

He  talked  with  me  20  years  aco  aliout 
do  in  Palestine  and  he  did  as  a  matter 
the  Straus  Medical  Center  in 
point.  Tel  Aviv,  in  Palestine.    The 
[Mr.  Austin]  and  I  were  privileged 
those  institutions. 

The  nominee,  Mr.  Nathan  Straus, 
up  in  this  atmosphere  of  philanthri^py 
until  he  was  poor  in  money,  and  the 
works  all  his  life.    I  have  no  questioit 
in  his  Federal  office  the  same  high 
he  has  shown  in  his  public  work  in 
New  York. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
berg]  that  I  think  he  has  lieen  most 
he  has  said  and  in  his  attitude  in 

The  PRESIDINO   OFFICER.     The 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President, 
held  over  under  these  circumstances, 
eluded,  I  request  that  the  President 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  the 
there  objection?     The  Chair  hears 
will  be  notified. 

That  concludes  the  Executive  Calehdar 
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successfully  legts- 
uiifortunate  and  under- 
study to  the  question 
e.     On  a   number   of 
es  at  his  own  expense, 
in  order  to  study  the 
v^hich  are  so  far  ahead 
the  underprivileged 
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The  Senate  resumed  legislative  seskion. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  move  that  the 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (al 
utes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
day.  December  9.  1937.  at  12  o'clock 
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Umrn)  States  Distkkt 
John  H.  Druffel  to  be  United  Stat* 
southern  district  of  Ohio. 

United  States  Housing 
Nathan  Straus  to  be  Administrate^  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Deck.mber  S,  1937 

The  Hou.se  mot  at   12  o'clock  noon. 

The    Chaplain.    Rev.    James    Shcra    Montgomery.    D.    D., 
offered  the  follo^?n^c:  prayer: 

We  draw  near  to  Thee,  our  Father,  not  as  unto  a  fearful 
and  an  avenging  God  but  to  One  who  i.s  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  our  infirmitios.  To  everyone  'hiii  heareth,  and 
to  everyone  that  will,  the  rail  is  to  life.  hope,  and  joy.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  providence  which  ha.s  kept  us  through 
another  night  and  for  the  miracle  of  dawning  light  flu.'=hini? 
the  east  with  the  prophecy  of  day  We  prai.se  Thee  for  the 
fresh  life  coursing  through  our  weaknes.s  and  for  the  p<Dwer 
to  stand  erect.  We  bless  Thee  for  the  noble  men  and  women 
whose  generous  hearts  have  lit  the  altar  fires  of  philan- 
thropy in  many  a  dark  and  desolate  home.  Hear  our  sup- 
plication. O  Lord  our  God:  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  is  Thine.  Riches  and  honor  cometh  from  Thee, 
and  Thou  reignest  over  all.  We  therefore  thank  Thee  and 
praise  Thy  glorious  name.  In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

PERMISSION    TO  .fDDRE-SS    THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  WILCOX.  Mr.  Sc>ealcer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  tomorrow,  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  and  the  dispcsition  of  business  on  the  Speaker's 
desk.  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  35  min- 
utes. In  the  event  the  farm  bill  ha.s  not  been  disposed  of 
prior  to  tom.crrow,  I  ask  that  I  may  be  permitt^-d  to  address 
the  House  for  35  minutes  immediately  after  the  disposition 
of  that  measure. 

The  SPEAKEK.  The  Chair  calls  the  attention  of  the 
gentlemian  from  Florida  to  several  previous  orders  of  the 
House  for  gentlemen  to  speak  under  the  same  contingencies. 

Mr.  WILCOX.  My  request  is  made  subject  to  prior  orders, 
of  course.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  asks  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  tomorrow.  af':er  cUsp-osition  of  matters 
on  the  Speaker's  table,  and  lollowing  the  Icgislat.ve  pro- 
gram of  the  day  and  the  special  orders  heretofore  entered, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  35  minutes. 
Is  there  objection? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Si^aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  dispasitiun  of  the  business  of  the  House  on 
Friday  and  following  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the 
House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  asks  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Friday,  aft^r  the  disposition  of  mat- 
ters on  the  Speaker's  desk  and  the  legislative  program  of  the 
day.  following  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich.gan 
[Mr.  Hoffm.\n1  he  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  15  minutes.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  RFM.-'iRKS 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  a  letter  from 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  tof^ether  with  a  proposed 
bill  supported  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  2  minu*^es. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  object,  but  there  is 
a  Member  here  who  wants  3  minuses,  and  I  have  told  him 
I  would  rather  he  would  wait  until  we  get  into  the  farm  bill 
and  then  seek  recogmtioa. 
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Mr.  FISH.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw  the  request 
if  the  gentleman  is  not  going  to  be  too  strict  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  farm  bill  with  respect  to  my  remarks. 

I  withdraw  the  request,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  O'CoNNKLL  of  Rhode  Island  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  therein  an 
address  recently  delivered  at  Wichita  by  Henry  Wallace  on 
the  subject  of  wheat. 

'Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  rise? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  want  to  call  the  Chair's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Treasury  statement 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  rise? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  wanted  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  condition  of  the 
Federal  Treasury 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Regular  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  must 
proceed  in  order  and  submit  a  vmanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  RICH.    They  do  not  want  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Comnaittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R, 
8505)  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  re- 
sources and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
agricultiiral  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  there  is  not  a  quorum  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  House  had  already  decided  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  the  Chair  had  announced  the 
decision. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  8505,  with  Mr.  Warren  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOYER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  state 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
there  is  not  a  quorum  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count.  [After  cotmt- 
ing.]  One  hundred  and  seven  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

When  the  Committee  rose  yesterday  there  was  pending  an 
amendment  which  had  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas],  which  the  Clerk  will  again  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Lucas  amendment,  which  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lucas:  On  page  14.  line  19,  strike  out 
all  after  the  p>erlod  and  down  through  the  period  In  Una  24  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Corporation  shall  make 
loans  during  any  marketing  year  on  fleld  com  produced  on  farms 
in  the  cummerclal  corn-producing  area,  as  defined  In  section  321  (f ) . 
on  which  the  acreage  planted  was  not  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment,  and  said  loans  shall  be  made  on  the  following  percent- 
ages of  parity  price  for  fleld  com  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  mar- 
keting year: 

"Eighty  percent  If  the  November  production  estimate  for  the  cur- 
rent crop  of  fleld  corn  does  not  exceed  a  normal  year's  domestic 
consumption  and  exports; 

"Seventy  percent  if  such  estimate  exceeds  a  normal  year's  do- 
mestic con3umption  and  exports  by  not  more  than  5  percent; 

'Sixty  percent  If  such  estimate  exceeds  a  normal  year's  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  by  not  leas  than  5  percent  and  not  more 
than  10  percent: 

"Flfty-flve  percent  If  such  estimate  exceeds  a  nonnal  year's  do- 
mestic consumption  aiul  exports  by  more  Uk&n  10  percent. " 


The  CHAIRMAN.     There  was  also  pending  an  amendment 

to  the  amendment,  oflered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  BoiLE«.nl,  which  the  Clerk  will  again  report. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Boii-katj  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr  Lucas:  After  the  word  "farms"  whcxe  it  first  appear-  m 
said  amendment,  strike  out  tiie  words  ""in  the  conunerciai  coru- 
producmg  area  a.s  defined  in  section  321  (f)"  and  Insert  "wheUier 
or  not  In  the  commercial  corn -producing  area  as  defined  in  section 
321    (f))". 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word.  At  first  blush  I  was  Inclined  not  to  question  this 
amendment,  but  on  examination  and  on  looking  over  the 
implications  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortimate  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  com  producers  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  coimtry.  The  mandatory  feature  is  objection- 
able for  two  reasons.  This  would  make  loans  at  fixed  per- 
centages mandatory,  and  would  make  those  mandatory,  re- 
gardless of  whether  a  marketing  quota  went  Into  effect.  If 
you  had  mandatory  loans  at  these  figures,  and  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  make  them,  they  might  start  in  and  have  an 
accumulation  of  loans,  and  never  have  any  sort  of  market- 
ing quota  restrictions.  Quotas  might  be  voted  down,  and 
you  might  find  yourself  In  a  place  where  you  would  have 
a  debacle  on  corn.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  is  made  man- 
datory on  com,  I  find  that  all  of  the  other  commodities  that 
are  on  an  export  basis  or  that  are  major  ci-ops.  would  also 
want  the  same  thing  to  be  mandatory.  You  cannot  force 
people  to  buy  commodities.  You  could  get  the  rate  of  loans 
up  to  a  figtire  that  it  seems  to  me  would  make  it  in"ipossible. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  schedules  being  placed  as  tliey 
are  in  this  amendment.  If  the  gentleman,  instead  of  saying 
that  the  loan  shaU  be  made  will  strike  out  the  words  'shall 
be  made"  and  insert  "are  authorized  to  be  made".  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  schedule.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  com  people  have  figured  cut  the  schedule  they  want.  I 
would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  that.  Bui  I  certainly  do 
not  feel  that  the  good  of  the  country  or  even  of  the  com 
producers  would  be  furthered  along  down  the  years  if  we 
have  mandatory  loan5  at  a  stiffened  price,  and  do  not  have 
them  linked  with  the  marketing  quotas. 

There  is  one  other  complication  that  has  come  in  Th..- 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  BoileauI  ha.5  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  make  the  same  type  of  loan  avail- 
able outside  of  the  commercial  corn-producing  area.  In 
those  regions  there  could  not  be  any  quota  under  the  corn- 
quota  provisions.  So  that  for  the  double  reason — and  I  do 
not  say  there  is  no  logic  to  the  gentleman's  position — cer- 
tainly they  could  not  have  marketing -quota  provlsionii  out- 
side of  the  corn  area. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  JONES.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  We  have  the  same  provisions  in  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  JONES.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that  if 
the  Lucas  amendment  is  to  be  adopted,  my  amendment 
should  also  be  adopted? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  would  rather  not  pass  judgment  on  that. 
I  do  say  that  I  offered  no  objection.  I  tried  to  stay  out, 
as  far  as  the  corn  provisions  were  concerned,  and  I  offered 
no  objections  to  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  but  the  gentleman  rcalizis 
the  difficulty  that  would  arise  by  having  a  mandatory  loan 
applying  to  the  area  in  which  a  third  of  the  corn  would  be 
entitled  to  a  loan  and  there  would  be  no  quota  provisions. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  In  the  committee  draft  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  committee  accepted  a  language  identical  with  what 
I  offered? 

Mr.  JONES.  That  is  correct.  I  am  not  arguing  againb*. 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  And.  is  not  the  committee  commiiied  lo 
the  argument  that  if  there  are  to  be  loans  on  corn,  thai 
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the  amendment, 
gentleman  from  Texas 


the  loans  be  made  outside  the  commefcial  area  as  well  as  in 
the  commercial  area? 

Mr.  JONES.  That  Is  true  as  to  the 
did  not  pass  on  the  question  of  whjether  it  would  be  in- 
cluded In  the  bilL  I  can  see  some  los  Ic  to  the  argument.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  gentlemaa's  amendment,  I 
commenting  upon  it  to  show  the  difflnilty  that  would  arise. 
If  these  gentlemen  are  willing  to  strke  out  the  mandatory 
feature  and  put  in  the  word  "authorised"  I  would  be  willing 
to  say  that  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  liove  to  strike  out  the 
last  two  words.  It  seems  to  me  tl  at  our  chairman  has 
given  too  much  ground.  One  of  th(  things  that  hurt  the 
farming  world  was  and  is  too  much 

to  break  this  biH  down  with  these  un  ustifiably  big  loans.  I 
think  the  percentages  are  entirely  t<  o  high  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  fron  Illinois  [Mr. 
In  fact.  I  would  favor  a  loan  of  50  p<  ircent  of  parity  instead 
of  55  percent  as  the  minlmimi-  It  w|ill  take  untold  millions 
at  the  rates  in  the  amendment  now 

provided  in  the  Lucas  amendment  a  nkan  could  go  into  farm- 
ing Just  to  raise  com  and  pile  it  i  p,  taking  Government 
loans  In  lieu  of  sales.  We  must  not  e  ncourage  them  to  raise 
cotton,  wheat,  or  com  and  expect  tlie  Government  to  take 
it  off  their  hands  at  a  profit.  The  loan  feature  is  a  stop- 
gap. It  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  minimum  price.  I  have 
heard  people  on  the  floor  here  in  th;  last  week  or  two  who 
are  from  the  Com  Belt  say  that  they  can  raise  any  quantity 
if  they  are  guaranteed  anything  lik;  75  cents  a  bushel,  or 
even  the  figure  in  the  amendment  I  think  we  ought  to 
stand  by  the  bill  as  it  is  here  drawn,  and  have  a  minimum 
loan  of  55  percent  and  a  maximum  cf  75,  which  ought  to  be 
entirely  optional  and  not  mandatory 

There  will  be  many  Congressmen  on  both  sides  of  this 
aisle  2  years  from  now  constantly  (ailing  our  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  Treasury,  if  tus  bill  is  put  through 
with  this  amendment  offered  by  oui  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lucas  1. 
Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gendeman  yield? 
Mr.  PIERCE.    Yes;  I  jrield.  i 

Mr.  MAY.  If  I  understood  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  correctly,  he  stated  a  while  ago  that  in 
the  Com  Belt  area  there  would  be  qi  otas  that  would  restrict 
production  and  loans,  and  under  tie  Boileau  amendment 
there  would  be  leans  outside  of  the  com  area.  Might  not 
that  very  thing  unbalance  the  whole  production  program 
and  give  us  more  production  by  reason  of  the  men  outside 
of  the  com  area  growing  more  com? 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Yes.  There  is  just  this  in  the  Boileau 
amendment:  If  within  the  commer  :ial  area  they  are  enti- 
tled to  a  loan,  they  surely  are  entiled  to  it  outside,  but  we 
must  not  break  the  Treasury  in  rying  to  help  out  the 
farming   world. 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  PIERCE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.  We  are  perf f  ctly  willing  for  the  loan 
features  to  apply  outside  of  the  comi  lercial  area  the  same  as 
inside,  but  I  would  further  call  atten  ;ion  to  the  fact  that  the 
80-percent  loan  is  only  when  we  tave  normal  production, 
and  as  we  exceed  that,  even  by  as  mi  ch  as  5  percent,  it  drops 
to  70  percent.  If  we  exceed  it  by  1(  percent,  it  drops  to  55. 
So  there  is  a  cushion  provided,  regardless  of  the  marketing 
quota. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  But  It  takes  so  miny  millions.  It  is  just 
simply  ImpossiUe.  The  statement  h  is  been  made  repeatedly 
that  of  the  money  that  has  been  loaned  on  com  by  the 
Government,  none  has  been  lost.  T  lat  was  because  we  had 
a  drought.  The  loans  made  in  19:  !3,  1934,  and  1935  were 
all  paid  because  we  had  a  short  crcp.  I  am  anxious  to  see 
the  loan  feature  left  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.   Chairman,   wtl   the  gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  PIERCK  Yes.  I  yield  to  tte  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  LUCAS.  I  respect  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman 
from  the  great  Northwest,  but  he  is  obviously  m  error  when 
he  says  that  drought  brought  up  the  price  of  corn  in  1933. 
For  the  gentleman's  information,  com  in  Illinois  was  plowed 
over  twice  before  any  drought  struck  it  and  the  price  of 
com  had  advanced  from  30  cents  under  that  loan,  above  45, 
which  was  armounced  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  PIERCE.     But  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  short  crcp, 
there  would  have  been  losses  on  those  loiins. 
Mr.  LUCAS.    Will  the  gentleman  vield  further? 
Mr.   PIERCE.     There   cannot   be   any   doubt   about   that. 
Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  We  have  quotas  in  this  bill.  As  I  remember, 
the  gentleman  stood  with  me  in  the  committee  and  voted 
to  reduce  the  com  quota. 

Mr.  PIERCE.     I  believe  the  com  quota  should  be  reduced. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr,  Pierce  1  has  expired. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  of  farm  loans  on  com  has  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  country-  for  many  years.  As 
I  said  at  the  opening  of  this  debate,  the  first  law  of  that 
character  was  passed  in  Iowa.  I  wxs  one  of  the  coauthors  cf 
that  bill,  and  it  has  been  .since  copied  in  most  all  of  the 
com  States.  It  has  proved  to  be  very  helpful  to  farmers. 
Corn  lends  its^.'lf  to  warehousing  better  than  any  other 
commodity.  You  can  keep  com  for  2  or  3  years,  if  the 
com  crib  is  properly  constructed,  and  it  will  come  out  at 
the  end  of  that  tmie  in  good  shape.  There  has  been  no 
time  in  the  history  of  corn  production  but  what  there 
has  been  some  scarcity  over  the  course  of  2  or  3  years, 
so  that  the  warehousing  of  com  on  the  farm  keeps  the  corn 
off  the  market  and  makes  a  stable  condition  for  corn  and 
for  the  things  that  corn  makes. 

There  has  been  a  peculiar  philosophy  exposed  in  this  de- 
bate; namely,  that  the  cost  of  the  matenaLs  or  ingredients 
that  go  into  a  product  do  not  affect  the  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct. If  that  is  true,  then  all  of  our  books  on  political 
economy  are  hocus-pocus,  and  wp  on  this  floor  ought  to  ^o 
home  and  learn  something  about  how  to  make  high  prices 
for  a  thing  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  the  things  that  go 
into  it. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  scientists  tell  us  that  11 
bushels  of  corn  make  100  pounds  of  hogs.  Now.  11 
bushels  of  com  at  50  c^nts  conies  to  ;j5.50.  If  hogs  are 
sellmg  for  $8.50,  then  every b<3dy  will  ru.sh  into  raising  hogs, 
because  the  farmer  will  see  that  in.stead  of  getting  $5.50 
he  will  get  $8.50  for  his  corn  if  he  feeds  it  to  hogs.  That 
is  just  exactly  what  they  are  doing  now.  They  are  out  buy- 
ing gilts — there  are  some  on  thi.s  floor  who  would  not  know 
a  gilt  if  they  saw  one  coming  down  Fourth  Avenue.  They 
would  not  know  what  to  call  it;  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
price  of  corn  does  affect  the  things  to  which  it  is  fed. 

We  want  a  stable  price  for  steers  on  the  western  ranges. 
We  should  look  to  the  folks  whose  interest  ii<  in  corn  to  advise 
us  rather  than  to  accept  the  advice  of  those  who  want  to 
cheapen  corn.  The  western  rangers  sell  feeder  calves  and 
feeders.  If  they  can  get  cheap  com  to  fatten  those  feeder 
calves  they  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  them,  or  if  they  fol- 
low a  customary  practice  and  ship  their  feeders  into  the 
markets  llk^  Sioux  City,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago,  there  to  be 
bougiit  and  fattened  by  Iowa.  ILinois,  and  Indiana  farmers, 
then  they  will  argue  that  if  '^orn  is  cheap  there  v/Ul  be  a 
better  market  for  feeders.  That  1.^  true.  Th':*  estimates 
show  as  to  the  com-hog  ratio  f':r  rv^xt  y-'?.r  that  there  will  be 
a  farrowing  of  hogs  r."x^  -p:;::::.  15  );■  29  percent  more  thau 
last  sprmg.  This  is  Decau-^e  corn  is  cheap  and  ever>-body  is 
rushing  into  the  hng  bus.ness. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.     The  time  of  the  cen'leman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gilchrist]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  cbjecUun  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GILCHRIST.  So  that  this  thing  that  we  are  now 
doing  is  to  put  a  stable  price  on  com,  all  of  which  is  for  the 
advantage  of  everybody,  because  it  will  keep  hogs  stable,  it 
will  keep  cattle  stable,  and  the  price  of  coru  stable. 

No  one  objects  to  this  loan  provision  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  unconstitutional;  it  is  the  one  thing  in  this  bill  that  every- 
body agrees  is  constitutional.  The  Government  has  never 
lost  a  cent  on  corn  loans.  My  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  Governor  Pierce,  says  that  perhaps  drought  has 
had  something  to  do  with  that,  but  at  the  same  time  when 
the  droughts  are  over  if  you  lend  up  to  only  55  percent  of 
parity  on  com  you  will  be  absolutely  safe,  and  if  the  time 
should  come  that  we  shoidd  reach  as  much  as  80  percent  of 
parity  on  corn  you  still  have  that  cushion.  Instead  of  being 
a  direct  charge  on  the  Treasury  it  would  not  cost  the  Treas- 
ury one  single  dollar — it  has  not  heretofore  and  it  will  not 
hereafter — because  the  cushion  is  there  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  difference. 

Mr.   LUCAS.     Mr.  Chairman,   will   the  gentleman   yield? 
Mr.  GILCHRIST.     I  yield. 

Mr.   LUCAS.     At    the   present   time    the   loan,   of   course, 
would  be  about  50  cents  a  bushel? 
Mr.  GILCHRIST.     Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Under  this  schedule,  '«ith  the  same  type  of 
crop,  in  any  succeeding  year  the  loan  would  be  55  percent 
of  parity,  or  46  cents  a  bushel  on  corn. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Yes.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  NELSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GILCHRIST.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  farmer  actually  getting  50  cents  a 
bushel  at  this  time? 

Mr.    GILCHRIST.     In    some   places    where    the    moisture 
content  is  14 '2  percent  or  less  the  farmer  is  getting  50  cents. 
Mr.  NELSON.     I  am  speaking  generally. 
Mr.  GILCHRIST.     Speaking  generaUy,  it  is  much  less  than 
that  because  they  take  out  for  the  moisture  that  is  in  the 
corn,  and  in  many  places  they  do  not  get  more  than  44  or  45 
cents.     I  notice  that  the  reports  from  my  own  home  district 
say  that  now  corn  is  coming  in  with  less  moisture  in  it,  and 
some  loans  can  be  made  at  50  cents,  but  my  belief  is  that 
there  are  not  many  of  these. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a 
very  unwise  thing  to  adopt  this  amendment.  What  it  really 
means  is  that  you  are  going  to  fix  the  price  of  com,  because 
these  loans  are  made  without  recourse,  they  are  mandatory, 
they  must  be  made  if  we  adopt  this  amendment.  So  what 
you  would  actually  be  doing,  if  you  should  make  these  loans, 
would  be  to  fix  the  price  of  corn;  and  at  80  percent  the  loan 
today  would  be  about  70  cents.  That  would  be  the  price 
you  would  fix  on  corr. 

There  is  justification  for  loans  on  com  provided  they  are 
kept  within  reasonable  limits.  I  think  perhaps  we  are  justi- 
fied in  making  loans  on  com  at  a  higher  rate  than  on  export 
commodities  like  wheat  and  cotton,  but  there  is  just  as  much 
justification  for  fixing  the  price  of  the  domestically  con- 
sumed portion  of  export  commodities  as  there  is  for  fixing 
the  price  of  corn.  If  we  adopt  tliis  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me  we  change  the  entire  theory  of  this  bill  and  make  it 
a  price-fixing  bill,  pure  and  simple.  In  order  to  keep  all 
parts  of  the  bill  conMstent  with  this,  we  should  then  pro- 
ceed to  adopt  the  Pofige  amendment  which  was  offered  yes- 
terday to  the  cotton  section,  and  similar  amendments  to  the 
sections  dealing  with  other  commodities.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  ready  to  do  that,  for  I  think  it  is  a  question  that 
should  be  given  a  great  deal  more  consideration  than  we 
can  give  it  on  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.     Not  at  this  time.     To  adopt  this  policy  as  to 

com  would  leave  no  logical  reason  why  we  should  not  adopt 

it  on  the  domesticallj  consumed  portion  of  all  commodities. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  grentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.     Would  not  the  gentleman  consider  it 

his  duty  as  a  Representative  of  the  wheat  area  to  offer  a 


similar  amendment  to  the  section   for  wheat   If  this  corn 
amendment  were  adopted? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes,  if  that  is  going  to  be  the  theory  of  this 
bill  we  ought  to  put  all  commodities  cr  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  thought  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  was  to  raise  the  price  of  all  farm  products. 

Mr.  HOPE.     That  is  one  of  the  objectives,  yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Then  what  is  the  objection  to  fixing 
the  price  of  corn? 

Mr.  HOPE.     I  am  talking  about  conflicting  theories.    Thi 
bill  is  written  on  one  theory,  but  we  are  now  talking  about 
a   different   theory  entirely,  thai  of   price  fixing,  which   is 
not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     It  is  a  price-raising  bill  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HOPE.  It  will  become  a  price  fixing  bill  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment  as  to  corn. 

Mr.  HOFF?.IAN.  But  as  it  stands  the  bill  is  a  price  rais- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  HOPE.  It  is  hof)ed  to  raise  the  price  of  farm  com- 
modities, but  not  to  fix  prices  by  Government  edict  or  Gov- 
ernment loans,  as  would  be  done  were  this  amcndn^icnt 
adopted. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  C^tairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.     I  yield. 

M.'-.  MICHENER.  As  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  yesterday,  the  pu:p(3so  of  the  bill  was  that  of  soil 
conjervation  purely  and  simply  through  control  of  crops 
and  production. 

New  there  .seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HOPE,  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference 
in  our  viewpoints.  This  bill  Ls  primarily  based  upon  soil 
conservation.  It  has  as  one  of  its  objectives  as  a  part  of 
that  program  an  adjustment  of  the  acreage  of  soil -depleting 
crops:  and  one  of  th'^  effects  of  that  is  going  to  be,  we  hope, 
to  increase  the  mark"t  price  of  those  commodities.  Tlie  bill 
also  provides  for  loans  to  enable  producers  to  store  their 
product  in  good  crop  years.  It  further  contains  emergency 
provisions  for  putting  marketing  quotas  upon  such  soil- 
depleting  crops,  as  are  enumerated  in  the  bill,  when  the  sup- 
ply reaches  a  certain  point. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Is  that  for  the  purpose  of  soil  conser- 
vation that  you  put  the  quotas  on? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
too  much  time  at  this  point,  but  I  do  want  to  explain  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  are  here  this  morning  and 
were  not  here  yesterday  afternoon  when  I  offered  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Lucas  amendment.  You  understand,  of  course, 
that  the  Lucas  amendment  would  provide  for  loans  on  corn. 
His  amendment  provides  that  the.se  loans  shall  be  made  only 
on  corn  produced  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  areas. 
My  amendment  provides  for  the  loans  to  be  made  on  com 
whether  or  not  produced  in  the  commercial  corn -producing 
areas.  In  other  words,  com  outside  of  that  area  is  just  as 
valuable  as  com  within  that  area.  Its  effect  upon  Interstate 
commerce  is  just  as  great,  not  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned, 
perhaps,  but  a  bushel  of  corn  outside  the  area  affects  inter- 
state commerce  just  as  much  as  a  bushel  within  the  com- 
mercial corn-producing  area.  The  only  saving  grace  is  there 
is  not  so  much  corn  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing 
areas.  I  think  no  one  will  dispute  the  logic  of  making  these 
loans  uniform  throughout  the  cotmtry. 

May  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  form,  withcjut  the  Lucas  amendment,  which  provides 
for  loans,  but  not  mandatory  loans,  contains  language  identi- 
cal v^-ith  the  language  in  the  amendment  I  am  now  offering 
so  as  not  to  be  a  departure  from  the  general  theoi-y  of  the  bill. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  objected  to  this  amendment  being 
written  in  the  bill  while  the  bill  was  still  in  committee.    The 
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committee. 


Lc:::as 
ani 


gent]  eman 


gent  eman 
tie 


tie 


distinguished  chairman  of   the 
from  Texas    [Mr.   Jones  1.   although 
wholeheartedly  for  the  amendment 
objection  to  it  going  in  as  a  part  of 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  furtlier 
Lucas  amendment  might  be  approvejd, 
the  amendment  here,  and  if  that 
approved,  my  amendment  should 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
no  objection  to  my  amendment, 
objection  to  it.    I  am  simply  making 
information  of  the  House. 
Mr.  GREENWOOD.    Will  the 
Mr.  BOn.KAU.    I  yield  to  the 
Mr.  GREENWOOD.    I  agree  with 
should  be  made  outside  the  comm 
that  area.    Will  the  gentleman  expla^ 
reference  to  the  sliding  scale  when 
goes  above  the  average  production, 
reduced  thereby  for  the  excess? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  if 
any  loans  from  the  standpoint  of 
standpoint  of  stabilization  of  pricefe 
schedules  in  this  bill  are  such  as  to 
ment  against  accumulating  large  s 
Ije  helpful  so  far  as  this  bill  is 
object  at  this  time  is  to  emphasize 
offered  and  to  urge  its  adoption,  w 
accepts  the  Lucas  amendment. 
[Here  the  gavel  felL] 
Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
all  debate  on  this  particular 
thereto  close  in  11  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  object 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana 
resentative  of  a  district  producing  a 
cattle  and  sheep  I  am  opposed  to 
The  bill  as  written  gives  the 
discretion  to  make  loans  in  suffl 
producers  of  this  country  in  order 
the  price  of  com  is  concerned. 
The  Secretary,  in  fixing  the 
and.  no  doubt,  would  take  into 
price  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 
May  I  call  attention  again  to 
industry  is  the  largest  industry  in 
yet  that  industry  has  not  a  single 
bill.    In  addition  to  that,  Mr 
imported  into  the  United  States 
this  year.    Is  this  bill  fair  to  the 
of  this  importation  of  cattle?    I 
ever,  if  it  is  not  amended  to  the 
removed  from  It.    The  cattlemen 
upon  their  backs  and  broke  until 
only  been  within  the  last  2  years  t 
sufficient  price  to  meet  cost  of 

The  pending  amendment  makes 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  value  of 
pen?     We  sell  our  feeders  to   the 
country.    We  sliip  those  feeders 
Chicago.    If  the  farmers  can  get  6;  i 
for  their  com  from  the  United  Sta 
sell   their   com   to   the   United 
would  be  crazy  if  they  did  not. 
yards  the  western  feeding  cattle  to 
the  owners  are  offered.    When  y 
the  markets  you  are  at  the  end  of 
of  the  buyers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  taxpaying 
cattle,  sheep,  and  grain,  to  a 
to  wipe  us  out  by  building  up  a 
I  want  to  see  the  com  producers  ge 


yield? 

from  Indiana. 

gentleman  that  loans 

erclal  area  as  well  as  inside 

the  cushion  here  with 

volume  of  production 

iicwing  that  the  loan  is 


Icien 
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vord 

Chaiiman 
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States 
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December  8 


the   gentleman 

he  did  not  come  out 

intimated  he   saw   no 

the  Lucas  amendment, 

he  intimated  that  the 

although  he  opposes 

amendment   should   be 

incorporated  therein, 
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I  believe  there  is  no 

this  statement  for  the 


wje  are  justified  in  making 

fi:qing  prices  and  from  the 

,  the  flexibility  of   the 

guarantee  the  Govem- 

;urbluses.    I  think  it  would 

cc^ncerned.     My  principal 

the  amendment  I  have 

Aether  or  not  the  House 


unanimous  consent  that 
amendrrient  and  all  amendments 

on  to  the  request  of  the 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Rep- 
large  number  of  feeding 
the  Lucas  amendment. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ample 
t  amounts  to  the  com 
protect  them  so  far  as 


to 


amount  of  the  loans,  could 
consideration  the  relative 


fact  that  the  livestock 
the  United  States,  and 
of  protection  in  this 
,  437.000  cattle  were 
the  first  9  months  of 
estock  industrj',  in  view 
still  for  the  bill,  how- 
point  where  all  sense  is 
of  the  West   have  be«n 
:he  last  2  y^ars.     It  has 
lat  they  have  received  a 
iction. 

it  mandatory  upon  the 

loans  to  corn  producers 

corn.     What  will  hap- 

corn   producers  of   lliis 

St.  Paul,  Omaha,   and 

.  70,  or  80  cents  a  bu-shei 

es  Government  they  v-ill 

Government.    They 

t  will  leave  in  the  stcck- 

sold  at  any  price  which 

ship  your  livestock  to 

trail  and  at  the  mercy 


irbustries  in  the  West  are 

extent.    I  ask  you  not 

fictitious  price  on  com. 

a  fair  price.    The  Com- 


mittee on  Agriculture  has  taken  care  of  that  in  the  bill  as 
written  in  section  201  of  title  n  of  the  bill,  which  provides 
that  the  Secretary  may  make  ample  loans  to  the  com  pro- 
ducers of  the  country.  I  am  asking  the  Members  now  to 
give  us  some  protection  hrre  today  in  tins  bill  so  that  we  may 
find  a  market  for  our  feeding  catlij  and  our  feedmg  sheep 
by  giving  us  reasonably  priced  com. 
"  Mr.  FERGUSON.  W;I]  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  What  would  have  been  the  result  this 
year,  with  an  excessive  corn  crop,  had  the  parity  loans  that 
tl-iey  propose  here  been  m  efToct  m  the  Corn  Belt? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Of  course,  feeders  would 
drop  to  nothing. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  pentleman  yield? 
Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.     Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  gentleman  apparently  docs  not  under- 
stand my  amendment  when  he  talks  about  parity  price.  The 
loin  price  '^n  corn  today  would  be  less  than  what  the  Govern- 
ment announced  recently,  if  this  amendment  were  in  effect, 
because  of  the  bumper  crop  we  have. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  In  addition,  I  may  say  that 
feeding  cattle  have  been  dropp-ng  from  9  to  10  cents  a  pound 
down  to  5  and  6  cent.^  a  pound  today 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  gentleman  cannot  lay  this  onto  the 
mandatory  loan  feature. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  No;  but  th?  point  is  that 
tl-  is  will  come  about  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  because 
the  Secretary  is  oblig'^d  to  make  the.se  loans. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  What  :s  the  cause  of  the  drop  m  market  price 
of  cattle  and  hogs  at  this  time? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.     It  is  because  we  do  not  have 
the  consuinpticn.     The  price  of  meatus  to  a  certain  extent  is 
based  upon  the  market  demand  for  them. 
;  Here  th°  travel  fell.l 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  believe  this  amendment  in 
its  present  form  would  turn  apamst  the  com  producers 
themselves.  They  now  have  a  Loan  nf  50  cents  a  bushel. 
They  misht  bring  their  production  dcwi  enough  next  year 
to  eet  a  loan  of  65  cents,  but  they  would  ,=  li11  have  enou::h 
corn  for  a  55-cent  loan:  and  the  first  thing  you  know  theio 
would  be  a  collap.'"-e.  I  am  afraid,  since  there  is  no  condition 
to  the  loan.  If  the  provision  is  made  permissive,  then  if 
they  get  ^heir  production  too  high  they  simply  will  not  get 
the  lean.  It  is  really  self-governing  if  you  put  it  that  way. 
However,  v.hen  you  make  a  loan  mandatory  and  say  that 
the  Commcdity  Credit  Cerporation  mui-t  make  loans  at 
specific  figures  on  a  ccmmrdity  the  norma!  production  of 
which  for  the  last  10  years  has  been  2  309.000,000  bushels 
yru  are  hpadm::  toward  a  slaughter.  I  am  afraid. 
(Here  the  cravel  fell.l 

The  CHAIRM.'\N.  The  question  is  on  the  am^endmcnt 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  rentlcman  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  to  the  am.endm'^nt  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  now  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment c  fit  red  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  division  'demanded  by 
Mr.  Lrc'S>  there  were — ayes  74,  noes  69. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr   Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 
Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appoint'  d  as  tellers  Mr. 
DoxEY  and  Mr.  Lrc.KS. 

The  Committee  a2ain  divided;  and  the  tellers  reported 
that  there  were — ayes  80,  noes  65. 

So  the  amendment  as  am^nd^d  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PATTvI.AN.     Mr   Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a>  fdiov/s: 

.^mencin-.cnt  cfTercd  by  Mr.  P.^TM.*N:  On  page  14.  line  8.  com- 
mencing with  the  word  "is",  strike  out  down  to  and  Including  the 
word  "to",  in  line  10  on  the  same  page,  and  insert  the  words 
"shall  at  not  le-ss  than  the  parity  price-s;". 

Page  14,  line  17,  strike  out  the  words  and  figures  after  the 
word  "t^an"  and  the  fir^t  four  words  of  lint-  IS  and  before  the 
por.od  in  line  19  insert  "on  that  part  of  said  production  only  fus 
the  Secretary  dctermmes  will  be  consumed  m  the  domestic  market." 
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Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  'disdrman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  anendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  think  this  is  the  most  important  amendment  we  will 
vote  on  in  connection  with  this  bill.  A  number  of  Members 
desire  to  speak,  and  I  personally  desire  at  least  10  minutes, 
and  I  hope  such  a  re<iuest  will  not  be  made. 

Mr.  DIES.  Some  of  us  have  not  spoken  on  this  farm 
bill  at  all,  and  we  msy  want  to  speak  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mj'  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  Dies]  has  not  spoken  at  all  on  the  bill,  and  he  would 
like  to  have  at  least  10  minutes,  and  I.  therefore,  hope  the 
gentleman  will  not  insist  on  limiting  the  time  now. 

Mr.  JONES.     I  withdraw  the  request,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARITY  PRICES  rOR  FARMERS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  14  of  this  bill  we 
are  considering  section  201.  The  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  strikes  out  the  words  "is  authorized  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  to."  This  is  the  provision  that  authorizes  loans. 
The  amendment  will  strike  out  the  authorization  and  make 
it  compulsory  by  substituting  therefor  "sl-^11  at  pprity  prices 
make  these  loans." 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 


Mr.  BOILEAU. 
there? 

Mr.  PATMAN. 
Ml-.  BOILEAU. 


Yes 


The  gentleman's  amendment  in  line  10 
strikes  out  the  comma  after  the  word  "President"  and  also 
the  word  "to." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  it  strikes  that  out.  too,  and  leaves  it 
so  as  to  make  all  loans  compulsory. 

Also  in  line  17.  where  the  bill  states  that  the  loans  shaU  be 
not  less  than  55  percimt  and  not  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  parity  price,  we  strike  out  the  percentage,  which  leaves 
It  "shall  be  not  less  thsji  parity  prices." 

And  before  the  pericd  in  line  19  insert: 

On  that  part  of  said  pi-oductlon  only  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  be  consumed  in  the  American  market. 

So  th*^  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  compel  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  loans  at  parity  prices. 

Now,  I  will  admit  this  is  not  the  proper  approach  to  this 
problem,  but  considering  the  fact  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this 
committee  to  present  their  views  when  the  committee  was 
considering  this  particular  bill — the  committee  had  heard 
most  of  us  before  and  had  decided  not  to  have  hearings — 
and  considering  the  fact  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  have 
a  direct  vote  in  the  House  on  the  question  of  parity  prices,  I 
believe  this  is  justified. 

Mr,  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     In  a  moment,  please. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  throw  the  question 
into  conference,  and  ell  of  us  know  that  is  where  this  bill  is 
going  to  be  ^^Titten.  So  if  we  will  adopt  the  amendment 
requiring  parity  loans  and  then  the  Senate  adopts  a  bill  re- 
quiring parity  prices,  t  aere  is  an  expression  from  both  Houses, 
and  the  conferees  will  be  under  obligation  to  consider  parity 
prices. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  his  Emendment  has  stricken  out  the  lan- 
guage requiring  approval  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yei ;  and  the  amendment  makes  it  com- 
pulsory. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  objection  there  will  be  to  this.  I 
know  they  will  say  th£.t  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but  if  the 
conferees  are  as  anxicus  for  parity  prices  as  others  in  Con- 
gress, they  will  have  ao  trouble  agreeing  to  it.  We  do  not 
have  an  abler  man  in  either  body  of  Congress  than  Marvin 


JoNKs.  [Applause.]  We  have  an  able  committee,  we  will 
have  able  conferees  and  knou-ing  the  ability  of  these  gentle- 
men, when  we  express  ourselves  in  favor  of  parity  prices. 
these  gentlemen  are  going  to  be  able  to  work  out  a  plan  that 
will  give  us  parity  prices,  not  for  all,  but  just  for  dome.'^tic 
consumption  only.  Do  not  forget  that.  Is  not  that  fair — 
Just  giving  the  American  farmer  the  benefit  of  the  American 
market  at  a  fair  price? 

Name  me  one  Member  of  this  Congress  who  has  not  madf' 
the  statement  that  he  favors  the  American  market  for  th" 
American  farmer.  This  is  the  only  opportunity  you  ha  v. 
had  or  will  have  in  this  bill  to  vote  for  that  proposal,  and 
although  it  is  not  exactly  as  you  would  like  to  vote  upon  it. 
It  is  an  expres,sion  from  you  that  you  favor  parity  prices. 
My  good  friend  and  colleague  LMr.  Jones]  made  the  state- 
ment that  if  we  give  parity  prices  for  domestic  consumption, 
what  about  the  18,000.000  bales  that  are  held  by  cotton  specu- 
lators? He  did  not  use  the  word  "speculators."  Some  of  it 
is  held  by  Investors,  some  by  speculators,  some  by  mill  owners. 
Very  well.  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question.  Under  this 
bill,  if  this  has  the  effect  that  the  chairman  thinks  it  ha5.  it 
will  increase  prices  and  in  order  to  give  the  farmers  next 
year  an  increased  price  for  the  18,000.000  or  12.000  000 
bales  they  will  probably  produce,  we  will  have  given  those 
who  already  own  18,000,000  bales  the  same  price  increa.'=e. 

They  are  entitled  to  the  world  price.  They  bought  that 
cotton  to  sell  it  at  the  world  price. 

HELP   SPECn,^,TORS    WHO    HOLD    18.000,000    BA1,ES   THE    SAK.E   AS   rKBMTJia 
WHO     Wr^L    WORK     AND     GROW     COTTON 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  help  200.000  farmers  who  are 
growing  5  bales  of  cotton  each— that  is,  1,000,000  bale.s^by 
giving  them  increased  prices,  this  bill  would  also  help  the 
speculator  who  already  owns  1.000.000  bales,  and  he  will  get 
the  benefit  of  that  lncrea.scd  price.  So  I  say  to  you  that  it  is 
right  to  have  two  prices — one  price  for  the  American  pro- 
ducer who  actually  resides  on  the  farm  and  is  working  on 
the  farm  for  a  livelihood,  and  we  should  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  American  market.  In  my  speech  on  yesterday  I 
included  a  list  of  parity  prices.  It  is  on  page  1048  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

WHO    CURATES    SmPl-TTS? 

What  ore  the  farmers  charged  with?  A  serious  crime. 
These  2-  and  3-  and  5-bale  fellows  who  are  scratching  around 
to  eke  out  an  existence  are  charged  with  creating  a  surplus. 
Can  you  honestly  say  that  the  people  who  are  producing 
cotton  for  a  living  up  to  the  domestic  market  requirements 
are  producing  e  surplus?  No:  they  are  not  the  ones  who  are 
producing  a  surplus.  The  ones  producing  the  surplus  are 
men  who  are  growing  cotton  for  speculation  and  profit,  who 
are  using  tractors,  who  are  using  machines,  who  are  driving 
families  off  these  plantations.  They  are  the  ones  against 
whom  we  should  bring  the  indictment.  We  should  not  bring 
the  indictment  against  the  small  cotton  farmers.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  unless  we  fix  this  bill  in  a 
way  that  we  will  give  to  each  farm  family  the  opportunity, 
the  right,  the  privilege  to  grow  enough  cotton,  if  they  actu- 
ally produce  It,  to  make  an  honest  living. 

Is  there  anything  UTong  about  that?  The  average  cotton 
farmer  today  makes  $200  a  year,  and  many  of  them  have 
large  families.  How  do  you  expect  them  to  live?  You  in- 
dict them  in  this  bill,  charging  them  with  a  serious  crime. 
with  the  crime  of  creating  a  cotton  surplus,  and  you  expect 
to  cut  them  doum  along  with  the  man  who  grows  10.000  bal^  > 
with  machines,  driving  his  tenants  away.  Tliere  is  a  dif- 
ference, my  friends.  We  should  recognize  that  different.  v..r.d 
we  should  recognize  It  now  by  starting  to  give  the  two  prices. 

nX   Paicl   FOE   COAL 

I  want  the  distinguished  chairm.an  of  the  Com.m.ittee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Texa^;  iMr,  Jones  .  to  an- 
swer this  question.  If  it  can  be  answered,  he  can  d)  :'  be- 
cause, as  I  said,  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  tl".e  Nut.;  n 
today.  We  voted  for  a  coal  bill.  Tliere  is  surplus  coal  in 
this  country,  just  as  there  is  surplus  cot  ten.  Th:';  Kouse 
voted  for  a  bill  that  recognized  the  right  of  those  who  pro- 
duce coal  to  make  an  honest  liring  by  obtaininp  a  fa:i 
price  for  that  part  of  the  coal  that  is  sold  in  the  domestic 
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market.  I  am  not  objecting  to  it.  let  us  carry  out  the 
same  principle  for  other  people,  the  f aimers,  who  are  work- 
ing Just  as  hard  as  the  coal  miners  and  those  engaged 
In  the  coal  business.  If  you  can  alloc  ite  coal  for  domestic 
consumption,  if  you  can  tag  it  and  sjy  for  that  coal  they 
shall  receive  a  fair  price  and  that  it  i  iiall  be  ijnlawf ul  f or 
anyone  to  buy  coal  at  a  lower  price, 
the  same  thing  for  cotton;  and  if 
coal  producer,  "if  you  produce  more 
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you  can  do  exactly 
you  can  say  to  the 
coal  than  is  needed. 


cotton  farmer. 

If  one  is  right,  the 


can  say  exactly  the  same  thing  to  the 

The  principle  Is  exactly  the  same. 
other  Is  right.  Since  we  have  already  established  it.  we 
should  carry  It  further  for  these  peojle— the  farmers  who 
are  making  5  cents  an  hour.  Our  cliairman  made  a  fine 
speech  the  other  day,  and  no  one  caji  make  a  better  one, 
but  he  placed  it  upon  the  theory  that   "      "  '    '"'      "■ 

by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff.    I  a 
is  No.   1  discrimination  which  we  sijould  remove  in  this 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 

to  proceed  for  2  minutes  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objecticjn? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DISCRIMINATION    NO. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tliat  is  discrimina  ion  No.  1.  Discrimi 
nation  No.  2  is  the  excessive  and  discriminatory  freight  rates 
that  this  Congress  is  responsible  for.  -  )h.  you  can  fix  freight 
rates  that  the  farmer  must  pay  on  w  lat  he  buys  and  what 
he  sells  and  compel  the  American  people  to  pay  the  price 
that  will  guarantee  to  the  railroad  oRmers  a  fair  and  just 
return;  but  when  it  comes  to  helpin  ;  the  farmer— no;  we 
cannot  do  that;  we  cannot  find  any 

which  we  can  make  the  American  consumer  pay  a  price  that 
will  give  the  farmer  a  fair  return! 

If  you  give  parity  prices  in  this  it  wt  I  probably  increase  the 
price  of  a  shirt  10  cents.  If  you  gi^e  It  on  wheat  it  may 
Increase  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread 


loaf.    Who  objects  to  that?    Raw  mfiterials  enter  into  the 

small  way. 


gentleman  from  Texas 
been  granted,  my  re- 


price (rf  the  finished  product  in  a  very 

So  let  us  here  today  adopt  the  principle  and  vote  for  it 
It  is  the  only  time  we  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  give 
the  American  f  sirmer  the  benefit  of  thi :  American  market  and 
fair  prices — prices  at  which  he  can  m  ake  a  living. 

Thank  srou.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
[Mr.  Paxkah]  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Permission  havinc 
marks  are  extended  as  follows: 

FB^nSBMT     SAID     OfCIZASB    VhMM.     F  tTXCHASIMO     POWKB 

On  March  18,  1933.  the  President  \i  the  United  States,  in 
a  message  to  Congress  stated: 

To  the  Cangna: 

At  the  same  time  th»t  you  and  I  are  Joining  in  emergency 
action  to  bring  order  to  our  banJks.  a  ad  to  make  our  regular 
FMeral  expenditures  balance  our  incomi ,  I  deem  it  of  equal  Im- 
portance to  take  other  and  simultaneous  steps  without  waiting 
for  a  later  meeting  of  the  Congre«.  Qie  of  these  Is  of  definite 
constructive  Importance  to  our  economl:  recovery 

It  relates  to  agriculture  and  seeks  to   ' 
power  of  our  fanners  and  the  consiimp 
tuied  In  our  Industrial  communities;  anc 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  farm  mortgages 


\-alue  of  farm  loons  made  by  our  banktig  Institutions 


I  tell  you  frankly  that  It  Is 
but  I  tell  you  with  equal  frankness  that 
lion  calls  for  the  trial  of  new  means  U 


fair  admlnUtratlve  trial  of  It   is  made   and  It  does  not  produce 
-         -  -  .._     -    _w-„    ..-    .,*.«*  ^5^    ^Q    acknowledge    It 


I   shaU    be   the 


the    hoped-for    results 
and  advise  you 

PAaiTT    raiCES    DXMANDSD    BT    i  DMINISTaATION 

In  the  CoNCRXSSioNAL  Record  of  M  irch  20.  1933,  commenc- 
ing at  page  642  of  the  bound  vohiaes.  there  is  printed  a 
radio  address  on  the  farm  bill  by  tie  Honorable  Henry  A. 
Wallace.  Secretary  ol  Agrioilture.  L^  this  radio  address.  Mr. 
Wallace  stated: 


one- tenth  of  a  cent  a 


increase  the  purchasing 
Ion  of  articles  manufac- 

at  the  same  time  greatly 
and  to  increase  the  asset 


a  new  and  untrod  path, 
an  unprecedented  condl- 
resc\ie  agricultvire.     If  a 


Now  for  the  things  the  new  farm  bin  propoFCS  to  do. 
Its  basic  purpose,  first  of  ail.  is  to  mcrea.se  the  purchasing 
power  of  farmers.  It  is.  by  that  token,  farm  r-^lier,  but  it  is  also 
by  the  same  token,  national  relief,  for  it  is  trie  that  miUicns 
of  urban  unemployed  will  have  a  belter  chance  of  going  back  to 
work  when  farm  purcha.-ing  power  rise's  enough  ui  buy  the 
pro<aucLs  of  city  factories. 

The  goal  of  the  bill,  in  terms  of  price.  Is  pre-war  parity  between 
the  thlnes  the  farmer  sells  and  the  things  the  farmer  buys      Let 
me  explain  that.    In  the  pre-war  years.  1909  to  1914.  wheat  brought 
around  88  or  90  cents  a  bushel   on  the  farm,   cotton  better  than 
12  cents  a  pound,  and  hogs  better  than  7  cents  a  pound.     But  at 
the  same  time,  the  prices  of  the  thm^rs  the   farmer  had  to  buy  - 
his  fertilizer   farm  machinerv,  and  the  Uke^  were  nn  a  comparable 
level      In  general,  these  Items  bought  by  the  farmer  were  a  httlo 
lower   than   they   are   right    now.     But    the   prices  the   farmer   got 
for  his  wheat   and  cotton   and   hogs   were,    m   those  pre-war   days, 
more  than   twice   as   high    aa   they    are   now      It   is   that  gap   that 
we  want  to  bridge.     And  this  bill  provides  the  bridge 
crvK  r.^MESs  s<ac.\RE  deal 
It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  administration  has  been  con- 
tending for  parity  prices  for  farm  products.    A  parity  price 
is  placing  the  farmers  on  the  basis  of  equality  with  industry. 
It    is   making   the   farmer's   dollar   worth    as   much   to   the 
farmer  as  the  railroad  owner's  dollar  is  worth  to  the  rail- 
road owner.    It  is  making  the  farmer's  dollar  worth  as  much 
to  him  as  the  laborer's  dollar  is  worth  to  the  laborer. 

The  administration  caused  to  be  passed  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  to  give  the  farmers  parity  prices.  The 
A',Ticultural  Adjiistm.ent  Act  has  b^en  declared  unconstitu- 
f.onal.  In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  bumed  the  bridge  over  which  the  administration 
expected  to  go  to  give  the  farmers  parity  prices.  The  ques- 
tion IS  now.  Shall  we  repair  that  bridge,  reconstruct  it  to  do 
exactly  what  the  administration  has  promised  the  farmers 
all  along?  No  one  should  object  to  the  farmers  having 
parity  prices.  It  is  absolutely  right  and  fair  that  they  re- 
ceive them  and  the  farmers  will  be  discriminated  against  if 
they  are  not  given. 

WHO    IS    TO    BLAMK    IF    CONCrLr.:^    DOES    N'.T    PASS    A    SATISF AC-TORT    FARM 

BILL? 

Congress  is  to  blame  if  a  satisfactory  farm  bill  is  not 
passed.  The  President  and  leaders  m  the  administration  for 
the  past  5  years  have  advocated  parity  prices  for  farmers. 
The  Democratic  platform  in  1932  had  a  provision,  which 
stated : 

The  enactment  of  everv  ronfitltutlonal  measure  that  will  aid 
the  farmers  to  receive  for  their  ba.sic  commodfirs  prices  fn  excess 
of  cost. 

In  other  words,  the  EH^mocratic  Party  m  1932  pledged  the 
farmers  a  price  In  excess  of  cast  of  production.  Parity 
prices  are  not  that  high. 

The  Democratic  platform  in  1936  stated: 

We  have  kept  our  pledge  to  agriculture  to  use  all  available 
means  to  raise  farm  income  toward  Its  pre-war  purchasing  power. 

The  platform  in  1936  also  had  a  provision  in  favor  of  a 
fair  profit  to  the  farmers. 

CITTES     DEPENDEJrr    rrON     FARM3 

The  President  in  his  remarks  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  August 

27.  1936.  stated 

It  means  we  have  got  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  people  in 
the  cities  as  well  as  the  pe<:>ple  nn  the  farm-s  It  is  ju.st  as  much 
their  problem  as  it  is  the  problem  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
Incidentally,  in  an  agricultural  country,  there  woiild  not  be  any 
cities  if  there  were  nut  faxm.s 

The  President  is  exactly  rlgh^  The  farmers  of  America 
represent  so  much  of  the  American  market  that  all  other 
classes  and  groups  suffer  along  with  thnn  when  their  pur- 
chasing power  is  destroy' d  by  low  prices. 

If  the  farmers  are  pro.^percus.  the  country  is  prosperous. 
If  the  farmers  are  forced  to  a  starvation  level,  other  c!a.=;se3 
and  groups  will  eventually  suffer  alone  with  them.,  although 
not  so  quickly  or  suddenly  as  the  faimors  suffer. 

FROSPERITT    DEPENDS    ON    COTTON     FARMER 

TTie  President,  in  his  speech  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  September 
2,  1936.  stated: 

What  happens  to  cattle  tn  Tcta.s  and  in  North  Dakota  affects 
your  prosperity  here  In  Wyoming,  and  that  is  true  not  only  of 
cattle  In  other  parts  of  the  country  but  of  other  crops.  You  are 
affected  by  what  happens  to  corn  and  hogs  In  the   Middle  West. 


1937 
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It  Is  a  queer  thought,  but  It  Is  actually  true,  and  If  you  will 
think  It  out  you  will  see  that  I  am  right.  In  the  same  way, 
your  prasp>crity  Is  affected  by  what  happens  to  the  cotton  farmer 
down  South.  If  the  cotton  farmer  gets  pretty  gcxxl  prices  and 
has  good  crops  It  means  he  and  his  family  will  buy  more  food. 
That  Is  a  simple  Illustration. 

The  President  makes  a  very  important  suggestion  when  he 
says  the  farmer  and  h.s  family  wHl  buy  more  if  they  get 
good  prices.  So  this  is  not  a  problem  affecting  only  the  cot- 
ton farmer  or  the  wheat  farmer  or  any  other  farm  group. 
It  is  a  problem  that  seriously  affects  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation.  Who  will  buy  the  automobDes  made  in  Michigan  if 
the  farmer's  purchasing  power  is  destroyed?  Who  will  buy 
the  farm  machinery  that  Is  made  In  so  many  States  in  the 
Union  if  the  farmer's  purchasing  power  is  destroyed?  Who 
will  buy  the  thousand  ;ind  one  other  different  commodities 
mentioned  in  every  section  of  this  Nation  if  the  farmer  is 
depressed  through  low  prices? 

$400   ANNUAL    LNCOMK    DEAO    ON    PROSPKRITT T AIMERS    MAKX    $200 

The  President,  In  his  address  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1936.  states: 

No  man  or  woman,  no  ftimily,  can  hope  In  any  part  of  the 
co\intry  to  attain  security  in  a  city  on  starvation  wages  any 
more  than  they  can  hope  on  a  farm  to  attain  security  on  starva- 
tion crop  prices.  I  do  rot  have  to  tell  you  who  live  in  any  of 
these  Southern  States,  which  have  factories  In  all  of  them,  that 
a  family  that  tries  to  sabsist  on  a  total  wage  Income  of  MOO 
a  year  Is  Just  as  much  a  drag  on  the  prosperity  of  America  as 
the  farm  family  that  seeks  to  subsist  on  a  yearly  cash  income 
of  a  hundred  dollars. 

The  President  says  ir.  this  speech  that  a  fsmaily  with  a  total 
wage  income  of  $400  a,  year  Is  a  drag  on  the  prosperity  of 
America.  Farm  families  growing  cotton  earn  about  $200 
a  year.  Parity  prices  will  give  them  about  $400  a  year. 
Labor  on  the  farm  is  5  and  10  cents  an  hour.  Farmers  can- 
not pay  more  because  prices  they  receive  will  not  Justify  it, 

I  have  quoted  the  P-esldent  and  the  Democratic  platform 
to  let  you  know  that  the  question  of  parity  prices  is  not  new; 
that  the  administration  in  power  is  pledged  to  give  the 
farmer  parity  prices. 

ARZ    FARMXES'    TRIENDS    BEIirC    MXSCTTimDt 

I  know  that  the  fanners  have  some  good  friends  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  voting  against  parity 
prices.  The  Members  from  cities  will  vote  with  the  farm 
Members  if  the  farm  Members  vote  together,  but  when  the 
farm  Members  are  divided  the  city  Members  will  be  divided. 

■nie  President  has  .eft  the  kind  of  a  bill  up  to  Congress. 
He  has  made  his  recommendations  in  the  past.  If  Congress 
does  not  pass  a  satisfactory  bill  we  are  to  be  blamed,  not 
the  President.  If  the  friends  of  the  farmers  In  the  House 
are  being  misguided  the  administration  is  not  the  guilty 
party.  The  administration's  position  is  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. If  a  good  fjixm  biU  is  not  passed,  Representatives 
of  farm  districts  are  ;-esp(Msible. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Ctalrman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  Many  northern  Members  of  this  House  have  pro- 
fessed a  very  keen  and  lively  interest  in  hving  wages  for 
the  industrial  workei-s  of  the  South  and  West.  We  have 
heard  proftise  expressions  of  sympathy  expressed  by  some 
of  our  colleagues  from  the  North  in  behalf  of  the  wage 
earners  in  the  South  and  West.  I  assume  that  they  sire 
sincere  and  that  the  charges  which  have  been  made  that 
this  sj-mpathy  is  inspired  by  the  fear  of  industrial  competi- 
tion and  the  desire  to  stifle  Industrial  development  in  the 
South  are  unfounded.  Now  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
place  themselves  squarely  on  record  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
favor  living  wages  on  the  farm  the  same  as  in  the  factory. 
Certainly  no  Member  can  take  the  Inconsistent  position  that 
he  believes  It  to  b«;  the  true  fimction  of  representative 
democracy  to  say  that  the  workers  in  the  factories  of  tiie 
South  and  West  shall  receive  a  hving  wage,  and  then  say 


he  does  not  believe  that  the  same  Fedeial  Government, 
under  the  same  Con-stitutaon.  should  not  assume  the  other 
burden  of  seeing  that  the  workers  in  the  field  shall  likewise 
receive  a  living  wage.  To  be  guilty  of  that  inconsistency 
would  be  to  place  yourselves  in  the  embarrassing  position  of 
saying.  "Well,  we  are  opposed  to  low  industrial  v.ag*s  in  the 
South  because  It  gives  southern  industry  conipelitivt'  ad- 
vantages over  us — it  Is  hurting  us.  Many  of  our  faclories 
and  industries  are  moving  to  the  South  and  wc  are  alaniitd. 
We  will,  tlierefore,  force  higher  wa^es  in  the  hoix's  iliat 
this  will  check  the  exodus  of  indui-tries  from  the  No^th  to 
the  South.  But  with  reference  to  farm  labor,  that  is  a 
different  question.  We  are  not  engaged  in  fanning  and  we 
derive  a  benefit  from  low  farm  wages  in  the  form  of  cheap 
prices  for  the  raw  materials  and  commodities  that  we  buy. 
We  are  able  to  buy  cheaply  from  the  South  and  West  and 
then  sell  the  same  raw  material  back  to  you  in  manulac- 
tured  form  for  high  prices." 

So  if  we  are  to  be  consistent  in  the  application  of  this  new 
philosophy  which  we  have  proclaimed,  then  we  must  guar- 
antee to  the  farmer  that  he,  too,  shall  receive  a  living  war.e. 
If  there  is  any  distinction  between  the  work  of  a  man  in  llie 
field  and  the  work  of  a  man  in  the  factory,  it  is  that  the  work 
in  tlie  field  is  more  necessary  and  vital.  The  farmer  Ls  pro- 
ducing the  vital  necessities  of  life.  Agriculture  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  whole  economic  system  rests.  If  we  are 
to  make  any  distinction  between  the  foundation  and  the 
superstructure,  it  should  certainly  be  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  foundation.  But  we  are  not  asking  for  any  preferential 
treatment.  We  only  ask  that  you  do  for  the  farmer  what  you 
have  already  done  and  intend  to  continue  to  do  for  other 
classes  in  our  economic  life. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.    WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DIES.    I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  care  to  yield.    I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  favor  my  views  on  this,  for  he  is  also 
a  proponent  of  living  wages. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  any  distinction,  we  should  make  it 
In  favor  of  the  man  who  is  producing  an  indispensable  com- 
modity. We  can  live  without  factories.  We  did  it  for  a  long 
time,  but  we  cannot  exist  without  farm  labor  and  the  prod- 
ucts that  come  from  the  farm.  Therefore  those  who  wish  to 
be  consistent  will  not  prate  about  increased  prices  or  "where 
are  you  going  to  get  the  money."  That  has  never  been  any 
obstacle  to  you  in  accomplLshing  your  own  objectives. 

With  reference  to  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  we  might  pro- 
pound the  question.  If  you  should  pass  a  real  wage  and  hour 
bill  that  will  actually  increase  low-paid  wages  and  decrease 
long  hours,  as  you  have  lead  many  industrial  workers  to 
beheve,  where  will  the  billions  of  dollars  tiiat  will  be  necessi- 
tated by  reason  of  governmental  Increase  in  wages  come 
from?  The  answer  Is.  of  course,  that  It  will  come  from  the 
consumers  of  America.  Likewise  the  Increase  in  farm  prod- 
ucts will  come  from  the  consumers  of  America.  So  I  hope 
that  those  who  believe  in  the  jrfiilosophy  of  living  wages 
through  govermnental  decree  will  prove  themselves  consistent 
and  sincere  by  voting  in  favor  of  this  amendment  to  insiire  to 
the  farmers  and  farm  labor  of  America  a  living  wage.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  the  farmers  of  this  country  have 
received  a  living  wage.  At  present  the  cotton  farmer  is  get- 
ting 8  cents  an  hour  for  his  labor.  It  has  been  shown  that  it 
takes  an  hour  to  produce  a  pound  of  cotton.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Agricultiue.  the  cotton  farmer  should  receive 
16.5  cents  for  each  pound  of  cotton  if  he  is  to  be  placed  upon 
a  parity  with  Industry.  But  today  he  Is  receiving  less  than 
one-half  of  what  is  considered  a  living  wage  for  him. 

Certainly  parity  prices  have  this  Justification:  It  is  • 
fulfillment  of  promises  that  we  have  repeatedly  made  In 
every  campaign.  We  have  said  from  the  time  William 
Jennings  Br3ran  went  over  the  country  crusading  on  down 
to  the  present  time  that  we  Intended  to  make  the  tariff 
function  for  the  farmers  the  same  as  for  Industry.  We 
have  shown  that  on  account  of  the  tariff  the  farmer  Is 
compelled  to  buy  In  a  closed  or  noncompetitive  market 
and  to  sell  In  an  open  market.  He  gets  the  world  price 
for  his  products  and  pays  an  American  price  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry,     Tlie  same  cultivator  made  by  the  same 
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concern  sells  for  twice  as  much  in 
Mexico  or   other   foreign   countries 
subsidy  to  industry  every  time  he 
tured  product.     This  has  been  going 
Is  no  way  to  make  the  tariff  function 
we  are  prepared  to  recognize  that 
products  domesticaUy  consumed  shall 
In  the  Democratic  platform  of  193: 


The   enactment   of   every   constltutlona 
the   farmers   to   receive   for   thelx   basic 
In  excess  of  cost. 


tl^e  United  States  as  in 

The   farmer    pays    a 

j^urchases  a  manufac- 

on  for  years.     There 

or  the  farmers  unless 

hat   portion   of   farm 

receive  a  parity  price. 

we  promised — 

measure   that   will    aid 
:  arm   commodities    prices 


On   September   14.   1932,  President 
a  six-point  farm  program.     First  he 

The    plan    must   provide   for   the    prodtction 
commodities  such  as   wheat,  cotton,   com 
and  tobacco,  a  tariff  benefit  over  world  prl 
to   the   benefit   given   by   the   tariff    to   Industrial 
differential  benefit  must  be  so  applied  tiat 
Income,    purchasing    and    debt-paymg    ppwex 
further  productlon. 


The  fourth  plank  is  as  foUows: 


It  must   make  use  of  existing   agenda  i 
by  decentralization  in  Ita  administration 
sibilltv   for  Its  oneratlon  will   rest  with 
with  newly  created  bureaucratic  machln^ 

The  sixth  plank  is  as  follows: 

The  plan  must  be  insofar  as  possible 
that  the  plan  should  not  bn  put  into  o 
Bupport  of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  th 
able  commodities  to  which  It  Is  applied, 
that  the  benefit  will  ko  to  the  man  who 


rol\intary.    I  like  the  Idea, 
veratlon  unless  It  has  the 
producers  cf  the  export- 
It  muet  be  so  organized, 
participates. 


The  Democratic  platform  of  1936   ;aid 

rojd 


We  have  taken  the  farmers  off  the 
ovir  pledge  to  agriciilture  to  lise  all  ava 
income   toward   its  pre-war   purchasing 
longer  suffering  from   15-cent  com,  3-ce 
the  farm,   5-cent   wool.  30-cent   wheat 
svigar.     •      •      •     We  will  continue  to 
and  domestic  allotment  with  payments 
fanner  has  been  returned  to  the  road 
w«  will  keep  him  on  that  road. 

On  October  24,  1932.  the  Presiden 

A  basic  purpose  of  my  farm  program  li 
agricultural  products  by  some  form  of 
country  know  as  a  tariff  benefit. 


In  any  part  of  the  coun- 

wages  any  more  than 

a  farm  to  attain  sejcurlty   on   starvation   crop 


starva  tion 


On  September  30,  1936,  the 

No  man  or  woman,  no  farmer  can  hop^ 
try  to  attain  security  In  a  city  on 
they  can  hope  on 
prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  tha)t 
the  President  wants  the  farmers 
and  believes  that  the  only  way  he 
parity  prices  for  his  iwroducts.    In 
known  position,  it  is  strange  to  see 
voting  against  parity  prices.    This 
out  the  promise  of  the  Democratic 
that  the  President  has  given  to  the 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  agree 
that  this  bill  does  not  offer  a 
farmers  in  1938.    It  contains  some 
present  farm  procrram.    For  the 
concrete  protection  for  the  little 
an  exemp^on  of  three  bales  from  an; 
ment.    We  have  secxired  other 
little  farmers  which  have  heretofore 
the  bill  is  lacking  in  one  essential 
antee  to  the  fanners  parity  prices 
years.     Of  course,   the  farmer 
through  the  loan  provision  and 
ments,  but  unless  something  occurs, 
or  war.  which  we  do  not  now 
of  farm  commodities  will  be  too 
farmer  a  living  wage.    Are  you  goini : 
stituents  when  cotton  is  selling  fa 
and  when  other  farm  products  are 
say.  "Well,  boys,  I  could  not  do 


wll 
tte 


Einticip  ate 
low 


December  8 


Roosevelt  enunciated   ! 
said: 


of    staple   surplus 

( in  the   form   of  hog ) , 

cea  which  Is  equivalent 

products.       This 

the  increase  in   farm 

will    not    stimulate 


and  so  far  as  possible 
so  that  the  chief  respon- 
the   locality   rather   than 
In  Washington. 


to  ruin.     We  have  kept 

liable  means  to  raise  farm 

)ower.     The  farmer    Is   no 

at  hogs,   2  4 -cent   beef   at 

cent   cotton,    and   3-cen< 

Imfcrove  the  soil  conservation 

o  farmers.     •     •      •     The 

freedom  and  pvrospenty; 


t) 


said: 

to  raise  prices  on  certain 
what  the  farmers  of  this 


Presi(  ent  said: 


anyone  will  deny  that 
tA  receive  a  living  wage 
ran  do  this  is  to  secure 
view  of  the  President's 
Democrats  in  Congress 
ai  lendment  merely  carries 
^arty  and  the  assurances 
armers  of  the  Nation. 
with  many  of  my  colleagues 
gre^t  deal  of  hope  for  the 
improvements  over  the 
flr^  time  we  have  obtained 
fanners.    We  have  secured 
tax  and  from  any  allot- 
condessions  in  behalf  of  the 
aeen  denied  to  them,  but 
rpspect.    It  fails  to  guar- 
or  1938  and  subsequent 
receive   some   benefits 
soil-conservation  pay- 
such  as  drought,  floods. 
.  I  fear  that  the  price 
next  year  to  give  the 
back  to  your  farm  con- 
7  or  8  cents  a  pound, 
proportionately  low,  and 
anything  for  you  because  it 


cost  too  much  money.  I  could  not  vote  for  an  amendment  to 
guarantee  you  parity  prices  because  I  did  not  know  v.here  to 
get  the  money.  But  I  did  do  this:  Although  I  voted  against 
a  living  wage  for  the  farmers  m  the  form  of  parity  prices.  I 
did  vote  for  other  mea^ures  to  increase  the  price  of  every- 
thing that  the  farmer  mast  buy.  I  helped  fix  it  so  that  the 
cities  would  have  a  $16,000,000,000  hoaxing  program,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  farmers  we  said  we  could  not  get  the  money  to 
finance  the  honest  performance  of  a  political  promLie." 

Have  we  not  been  saying  rep*"'atedly  to  the  farmer  that  we 
were  going  to  give  him  parity  prices?  How  in  the  world  can 
you  give  it  to  him  unless  you  are  prepared  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  to  do  it?  Some  may  think  you  can  do  it  by  a  reduc- 
tion program.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  Suppase  you  do 
reduce  cotton  production  from  18,000.000  to  12,000,000  bales, 
what  is  the  inevitable  con.srqu<-'nce';'  All  the  other  cotton- 
producing  countries  will  produce  the  amount  that  you  fail  to 
produce.    That  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly. 

While  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  soil-cnn.servatlon  pro- 
gram and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  land  should  be  impov- 
enshed  or  injured  in   the  production   of  surplus   products, 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  establish  parity 
prices  through   curtailed  prc-duction  unless  you  are  willing 
to  produce  no  more  than  can  be  consumed  in  the  United 
States.    As  long  as  you  produce  more  than  you  need  for  the 
domestic  markets,  the  pric:  of  the  whole  crop  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  price  you  ':et  for  the  exportable  surplus.     I 
cannot  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  scarcity.    For  many  decades 
the  great  problem  was  one  of  production.     Mankind  could 
not    produce    enough    to    bring    prnsixrity.      He    struggled 
through  the  ages  to  improve  hi.=!  productive  ability  and  finally 
he  succeeded.     Our  trouble  now  is  one  of  di'^tribu'ion  and 
we  must  devote  the  same  thought  to  the  solution  of  the  dis- 
tribution problem  that  we  formerly  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion problem.    But  it  ls  unthinkable  to  me  that  we  can  ever 
solve  the  problem  by  .saying  that  in  a  land  where  there  is 
want  and  hunger,  where   many  people  are  ill-fed  and  ill- 
clothed,  the  only  hope  and  the  only  plan  we  can  offer  is  to 
stifle   the   productive   genius   of   the   Nation    and   to   cnate 
wealth  by  destroying  wealth.     >^.s  long  as  there  are  people 
who  are  hungry  and  in.su.^ciently  clothed  there  is  no  such 
thing    as    overproduction.      However,    if    two-thirds    of    the 
farmers  are  wilhng  to  resort  to  this  desperate  expedient  in 
an  effort  to  secure  better  prices.  I  am  willing  to  give  them 
that   opportunry.   especially   m    view   of   the   fact   that  the 
little  farmers  have  been  exempted.    But  I  do  want  to  say  to 
them,  as  I  have  said  many  times,  that  m  my  humble  judg- 
m.ent  they  can  never  permanently  solve  their  problems  by 
such  a  method,  which   is   contrary   to   common   sense  and 
sound  economic  principles.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
be  frank  and  honest  with  the  fanners.    We  should  not  hum- 
bug them  into  believing  that  we  are  going  to  help  them  when 
Congress  does  not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing.     If  we  are 
going  to  fulfill  our  promises  to  them,  then  let  us  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  insure  parity  prices.    Any  other  measure  falls 
far  short  of  our  promise.     If  we  can  give  to  the  industrial 
worker  Uving  wages  on  the  same  principle,  we  can  give  to 
the  farm  worker  a  li-ang  wage.     For  years  we  have  been 
telling  him  that  we  are  going  to  give  him  parity  prices,  but 
now  we  are  told  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  the 
time  is  not  ripe  and  that  under  present  circumstances  we 
cannot  do  it. 

They  tell  us  that  at  .some  distant  time  the  farmer  will  get 
parity  prices  but  that  now  is  not  the  proper  time.  They  have 
been  telling  the  farmer  this  year  in  and  year  out.  There  is 
nothing  unreasonable  about  parity  prices.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  giving  to  the  farmer  the  same  purchasing  power 
as  is  possessed  by  industry.  It  is  an  equalization  of  the 
tariff  burden:  a  reversed  tariff,  if  you  please.  It  is  doing 
for  the  farmer  what  you  have  already  done  for  protected 
industries.  It  is  doing  for  the  farmer  what  you  profess  to  do 
in  the  wage  and  hour  biU,  although  the  pending  wage  and 
hour  bill,  as  now  WTitten,  will  not  actually  do  any  more  to 
help  the  industrial  workers  than  this  farm  bill  will  do  to 
help  the  farmers. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  parity  prices  appear  at  page  1048  of  the  Record, 
Mr.  DIES.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  we  should  be  absolutely 
honest  and  frank  with  the  farmer.    If  we  are  not  going  to 
give  him  parity  prices,  then  say  so.    But  let  us  not  humbug 
him  by  saying  that  although  we  favor  parity  prices  and  are 
working  in  that  direction,  the  time  is  not  now  ripe  for  it. 
The  farmer  has  had  enough  of  alibis  and  excuses.    He  can- 
not understand  why  the  same  Congress  that  professes  to 
have  the  power  to  insure  a  living  wage  to  industrial  workers 
cannot  do  the  same  thing  for  the  farmer.    He  cannot  un- 
derstand why  some  Members  of  Congress  from  farm  areas 
join  with  Congressmen  from  industrial  areas  to  defeat  a 
really  effective  program.    He  cannot  understand  how  Con- 
gress can  enable  the  producers  of  coal  to  fix  the  price  of 
their  product  and  cannot  do  the  same  thing  for  him.    To  you 
Members  of  Congress  who  come  from  the  South  and  West 
may  I  suggest  tiiat  you  read  the  book  recently  written  by 
Walter  Prescott  Webb  entitled  "Divided  We  Stand."    If  you 
will  read  this  book,  you  will  find  that  a  large  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  South  and  West  has  been  drained  by  the  North. 
According  to  this  very  able  book,  the  North,  as  defined  in 
this  book,  owns  80  or  90  percent  of  the  wealth  in  the  United 
States.    It  says  that  there  are  200  corporations  that  own 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  wealth  of  America;  that  they  exer- 
cise an  increasing  control  over  far  more  than  they  actually 
own.     Of  the  200  corporations  180  are  chartered,  operated, 
and  have  their  home  ofBces  in  the  North.    The  North  fur- 
nishes between  90  and  95  percent  of  the  national  advertising, 
while   the  South  and  West  divide   the  rest  about   equally. 
Citizens  ol  the  United  States  have  $105,000,000,000  of  life 
insurance  on  the  books.    Of  this  amount  95  percent  is  in  the 
hands  of  northern  companies.    There  are  14  companies  with 
over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  business;  all  of  these  are  in 
the  North.     Seventy-five  companies  have  over  two  hundred 
million  each  of  irusurance  and  altogether  hold  ninety-three 
billions  of  the  one  hundred  and  five  billions  in  force.    For 
every  dollar  of  insurance  Income  that  went  to  the  South, 
$38.44  went  to  the  North,  and  for  every  dollar  going  to  the 
West   $6864  went   to  the  North.    Where  the  South   made 
a  gain  of  $1  the  North  gained  $53;  where  the  West  made  a 
pain  of  $1  the  North  made  a  gain  of  $128.50.    The  South  and 
the  West  furnish  30  percent  of  the  insurance  in  America. 
They  hold  only  5  percent.    This  means  that  they  send  $5  of 
their  Insurance  money  North  for  each  $1  they  keep  at  home. 
In  demand  deposits — ^that  is.  checking  accounts — the  Norih 
has  a  little  less  than  nine  times  as  many  dollars  as  the  South 
and  nearly  eight  times  as  many  dollars  as  the  West.    To  put 
the  matter  another  way,  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  people 
living  in  one-fifth  of  the  country  have  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  dollars  in  American  checking  accounts.    The  North  has 
over  $5,000,000,000  more  time  deposits  than  demand,  and  the 
West  has  slightly  less  than  $1,000,000,000  more.     The  South's 
time  deposits  are  less  than  Its  checking  accounts  by  $272,- 
000.000.    For  each  southern  doflar  the  North  has  fourteen; 
for  each  western  dollar  the  North  has  nearly  seven.    Cor- 
poration stock  is  closely  held  in  the  North,  and  out  of  each 
$100  of  dividends  the  North  receives  $90.62,  the  South  $5.10, 
and  the  West  $4.27.    Let  us  take  those  people  with  an  income 
ranging  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.    In  1933, 
4.156  people  were  in  this  bracket.    Of  these,  3,537  Uved  in 
the  North.  245  in  the  South,  and  374  in  the  West. 

In  natural  resources  the  South  and  West  have  a  combined 
area  of  land  of  approximately  79  percent  as  against  21  in 
the  North.  If  the  acres  were  of  equal  value,  the  South  and 
the  West  would  have  about  four  times  as  much  land  wealth 
as  the  North.  By  the  same  token  they  would  have  the  same 
preponderance  of  the  products  of  the  land,  grass,  forests, 
minerals — about  80  percent  of  the  total  natural  resources. 
The  South  and  West  have  within  their  boundaries  most  of 
the  natural  wealth  of  America.  They  comprise  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  area,  they  produce  all  of  the  gold  and  silver. 
95  percent  of  the  oil,  45  percent  of  the  coal,  90  percent  of 
the  limiber,  and  63  percent  of  the  agricultural  dollars.    But 


in  spite  of  this,  the  North  has  been  able  to  gather  to  itself 
practically  all  of  the  economic  fruits  of  industry  and  labor. 
I  have  used  the  language  of  the  autJior  in  most  instances, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  from  the  South  and  West  to  read 
this  illuminating  book  so  that  they  may  realize  thai  we  in 
the  South  ajid  West  liave  a  common  cause  to  see  that  our 
sections  shall  receive  economic  jtistlce.  But  we  can  never 
do  this  so  long  as  some  of  our  southern  and  western  Mem- 
bers vote  for  measures  that  further  strengthen  the  grip  of 
the  North  upon  our  industrial  and  financial  life  and  against 
measures  that  will  bring  Justice  to  our  own  producers. 
[  Applause.  1 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     TTie  gentleman  from  Texsis  asks  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  10  minutes.     Is  there  objection? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  very  much  to  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  two  friends  of  whom  I  think 
as  much  as  I  do  of  the  gentleman  who  lias  Just  pre- 
ceded me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment  just  adopted  for 
com  was  a  mistake  from  the  standpoint  of  com.  although 
I  concede  that  there  is  some  reason  for  a  little  different: 
treatment  as  to  com.  But  it  would  be  infinitely  worse  from 
the  cotton  grower's  viev.-point.  Let  us  analyze  the  situf-tion 
just  a  little.  'Jhis  amendment  says  that  there  shall  bi-  a 
compulsory  loan  of  not  less  than  16.6  cents  per  pound  on 
7,000,000  bales  of  cotton — I  am  using  round  numbers;  that 
is  the  part  that  is  domestically  consumed.  A  loan  of  16.6 
cents  per  pound  on  7,000.000  bales  of  cotton  means  $560.- 
000.000.  What  would  you  have?  There  is  no  limitation,  no 
control.  T^e  Government  would  make  the  loan  of  16.6 
per  pound  this  year,  $560,000,000.  There  Ls  a  supply  of 
American  cotton  includmg  the  carry-over,  or  there  will  be 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  of  24,000,000  bales.  Noi  one  pound 
of  this  cotton  on  which  loans  would  be  made  could  be  sold; 
of  cour.se  not.  He  talks  about  the  speculators.  They,  of 
course,  would  sell  their  cotton.  The  rest  of  it  would  be  held 
and  the  Govem.mcnt  would  have  bought  in  addition  to 
what  it  has  now  7.000,000  bales  of  cotton.  Do  you  want 
to  do  that?  Do  you  think  that  would  help  the  cotton 
grower?  You  fellows  who  live  in  the  cities,  you  fellows 
who  live  in  the  other  agricultural  areas,  do  you  not  know 
that  when  we  on  the  farm  represent  only  30  percent  of  the 
American  people  that  we  could  not  come  in  next  fall  and 
ask  you  to  carry  on  the  great  program  we  have  been  working 
out  for  all  these  years?  Let  us  not  dc  a  vain,  a  foolish 
thing;  and  that  is  what  this  is. 

It  is  embarrassing,  of  course,  to  have  to  oppose  a  loan  such 
as  this  with  what  it  would  do  for  my  people  temporarily,  but 
I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  The  gentleman  refers  to 
the  big  man.  That  question  Is  not  involved  in  this  problem. 
Tliis  loem  would  be  made  on  the  domestic  part  of  the  big  as 
well  as  the  litUe  man's  production,  so  that  question  is  out 
of  the  window.  He  refers  to  coal.  As  I  understand  the 
situation  in  regard  to  coal,  95  percent  of  it  goes  into  Inter- 
state commerce.  It  is  not  a  commodity  that  goes  abroad 
that  has  to  be  divided  between  foreign  and  domestic  markets. 
Then.  too.  the  coal-control  measure  has  not  been  passed  on 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  So  It  is  an  entirely  different  picture. 
They  provide  minimum  regional  prices  to  be  prescribed.  It 
is  an  entirely  different  commodity. 

The  question  of  price  fixing,  however,  Is  not  involved  here. 
This  is  just  a  price -pegging  loan,  that  Is  all.  a  direct  invita- 
tion to  a  farm  board  doubled  up  and  hog-tied.  Surely  a 
Congre.ss  of  real  Americans  is  not  going  to  vote,  regardless  of 
whether  you  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  this  bill  or  not.  to 
do  a  thing  of  this  kind.  We  have  an  authorization,  a  direc- 
tion, to  use  part  of  money  now  available,  not  less  than  $12,j  - 
000,000  to  expand  markets. 

There  are  many  features  to  this  bill.  Freight  rates  have 
been  referred  to,  and  that  is  included  in  the  biD  We  are 
tackling  that  feature  of  it  and  I  admit  there  is  discrimina- 
tion in  freight  rates  against  the  farmer.    But  this  sort  of 
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an  amendment  would  be  absolutely  ibtal.  We  may  be  able 
to  work  out  the  other  amendment,  ajthough  I  doubt  it,  but 
certainly  not  this  one 
Mr.  FULMER.  Will  the  gentlemaii  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.  1 3rield  to  the  gentlem  in  from  South  Carolina- 
Mr.  FULMER.  May  I  state  to  my  colleague  there  is  quite 
a  large  lobby  here  in  Washington  n(  w  doing  anything  pos- 
sible in  the  way  of  pressing  this  domestic  allotment  plan. 
which  is  advocated  by  the  large  cotton  exporters,  every 
fertilizer  dealer,  and  every  other  interest  that  does  not  pro- 
duce cotton  for  the  purpose  of  securing  bales,  because  they 
make  their  profit  out  of  bales  and 

cotton.    I  have  a  telegram  in  my  offlcje  from  the  gentleman's 
State  to  prove  my  statement 

Mr.  JONES.     I  have  not  very  mi|ch  time  to  talk  about 

this.  , 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Under  this  provlsijon  you  can  have  com 

pulsory  control  if  you  want  to  or 

production. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  am  talking  about 
ment,  and  that  is  the  difficulty.  In 
man  confesses  that  his  amendment  ii  absolutely  indefensible 
unless  some  other  provision  is  linked  to  it,  and  he  favor? 
the  amendment  in  the  belief  the  committee  will  be_driven 
to  a  far-reaching,  absolute  price-fi^ng  measure 
the  whole  implication. 

I  ask  you  to  stop  and  think  befop  you  put  a  piecemeaj 
proposition  into  a  measure  that  of 
phcated  and  thought  out  carefully. 


you  can  have  unlimited 

this  particular  amend- 
c  ther  words,  the  gentle- 


necessity  must  be  com- 

Stop  and  think  before 

you  take  a  measure  that  has  requ're  1  weeks  of  thought  and 
consideration  and  before  you  agree  to  an  amendment  that 
can  mean  nothing  else  but  the  wriicking  of  the  farm  bill 
for  this  session  and  possibly  for  the   next  session. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  anxious  for  a  solution  of  the  problem 
and  I  think  we  are  working  gradually  toward  a  much  finer 


approach.  I  want  to  see  the  farmers 
they  can,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
Income  next  year  will  be  materially  g  reater  if  this  measure  is 
passed  than  it  would  be  if  no  mea^e  at  all  is  passed.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  step  forward.  I 
different  things  we  have  put  in  the  bill  that  will  tend  to 
accomplish  that  resxilt  and.  like  good  Americans  and  repre- 
sentative men,  vote  down  an  amendpient  of  this  kind. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  mcjve  to  strike  out  the  last 
two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  surprised 
my  ears  that  such  demagogy  as  waji  set  forth  in  arguments 
on  behalf  of  this  amendment  coulf  actually  happen  upon 
the  floor  of  this  House.  [Laughter 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  since  I  became 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  we  have  honestly  studied  the 
farm  program.  I  may  say  to  him 
mittee  on  Agriculture  has  brought  ii  biU  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  it  did  not  have  to  be  di^^harged  by  a  petition  to 
bring  it  here  either.  [Applause.] 
action  as  a  committee. 

When  you  talk  about  prices  to  the  farmer  and  talk  about 

wages  paid  to  labor,  you  must  bear  i  a  mind  what  will  happen 

to  the  consvmier  when  the  housewife  walks  into  the  store 

and  is  faced  with  90  cents  a  pound  for  boiled  ham.  65 

70-cent  beefsteak,  and  pork  chops  a    "'        '" 

Now  this  Congress  is  asked  to  pile  up  an  additional  burden 

on  the  already  overburdened  consumer.    I  think  it  is  noth 

Ing  more  nor  less  than  demagogy  ai^d  sectionalism  to  ask  for 

the  adoption  of  this  amendment 

Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.    V^iU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOOK.    I  srleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.    D)es  the  gentleman  expect 

the  farmers  to  produce  this  food  for  nothing,  as  they  have 

be«n  doing  all  these  years?     [Applause.] 

Mr.  HOOK.    I  do  not,  and  I  exxjct  to  give  the  farmers 
a  fair  and  honest  price.    The  bill    ve  have  submitted  in  Its 
original  state  will  do  that.    If  the 
follow  the  recommendations  of  th( 


sell  all  the  commodities 
I  t>elieve  the  farmers' 


and   could   not    believe 


House  would  see  fit  to 
Committee  on  Agricul- 


ture the  farmers  would  roceive  'h--  price  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Let  me  warn  you.  there  are  farm  organizations 
go.ng  around  in  the  d.ffercnt  apir.cul'ural  d.str;ct.>  hallow  n? 
about  parity  prices  and  they  are  doinK  it  for  nothing  more 
nor  les.s  th.m  raemberihip  dues.  If  those  organizations 
would  work  toward  panty  prices  by  coopf^vatine;  with  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  the  farmer  would  be  far  better  off. 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  further,  as  long  as  you  have 
monopoly  m  industry  to  the  extent  it  exist';  today  and  lack 
of  organization  as  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned,  you 
cannot  tallc  price  fixing.  When  we  eliminate  the  monopoly 
evil  that  exists  m  industry-  to  the  extent  it  exists  today  we 
will  be  able  to  help  the  farm^T  on  to  prosperity  and  we  will 
bring  about  real  parity  m  thi.s  Nation. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  spread  between  the  producer  and 
consumer  is  so  great  that  the  farmer  is  farmed  and  the 
consumer  is  consumed.  The  speculator  in  Wall  Street  h^s 
no  part  in  the  economic  set-up  of  this  Nation,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  those  now  in  favor  of  this  amendment  will 
favor  a  bill  to  carb  that  speculation  or  wipe  it  out  entirely. 
These  speculators  of  Wall  Street  in  futures  are  no  more  nor 
less  than  high-class  bucket  shops.  I  wonder  where  some  of 
the  demagogues  would  stand  then''  I  hope  this  committee 
will  vote  down  the  amendment  as  proposed  here  at  this 
time.  I  fully  appreciate  that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Buckler!  ls  one  of  the  finest  Members  and  know 
he  is  doing  everything  he  can  to  help  the  farmer.  I  assure 
him  that  I  join  him  in  his  purpose  and  am  trying  to  bring 
about  the  very  thing  he  wants,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
amendment  will  help  him.  In  fact,  I  know  that  it  will  injure 
him.  because  it  will  wreck  the  whole  program. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  ummimous  con.sent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  50  minutes. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     1>   there   objection   to   the   request   of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  7  minutes. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  asks 
unanimous  conient  to  proceed  for  7  minutes.  Ls  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  R/VNKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  one  distingiii.-^hed  gtntleman  que.'^.tion  the  American- 
ism of  Members  of  Congre.:,.,  who  are  in  favor  of  this  meas- 
ure to  give  the  cotton  farmers  a  parity  price.  I  was  more 
sui-prised  to  hear  the  di.stingiiished  gentJt  man  from  Mich- 
igan Mr.  Hook:  brand  as  demogogues  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  advocate  putting  cotton  growers  on  a  parity 
with  industrial  workers  throughout  the  United  States. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  g-nlleman  y^eld? 
Mr.  R.ANKIN  I  cannot  yield.  I  meant  the  other  gcntle- 
m.m  from  Michigan     Mr    Hook). 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.     I  will  Kive  the  gentleman  my  time. 
Mr.  RANKIN.     The  cen'l-man  is  so  kind  and  generous, 
I  will  have  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  want  to  a.sk  th?  gentleman  whether 
the  monopoly  to  winch  the  gentleman  referred  or  the 
demagogy  to  which  Iv'  referred  prevented  the  gentleman 
from  the  northern  peninsula  or  myself  from  talking? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Not  yet.  The  question  of  demagogy  has 
never  prevented  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hook] 
from  speaking  on  any  proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  tha'  this  country  is  in  a  serious 
condition,  as  a  result  of  th-^  plight  of  the  cotton  farmers 
who  are  compelled  to  sell  their  cotton  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world  and  buy  their  goods  in  a  protected  market,  and 
pay  exorbitant  profits  to  the  big  manufacturers  of  the 
Nation.  You  cannot  have  a  prosperous  country  without  a 
prosperous  agriculture.  Conditions  are  going  to  crow  worse 
unless  the  farmers"  purchasing  power  is  restored,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  giving  him  a  parity  price  for  what  he  has 
to  sell. 
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Industries  are  closing  throughout  the  land  and  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  close.  Conditions  are  going  to  continue 
to  get  worse  until  the  prices  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  come  back.  To  restore  pros- 
perity to  the  industries  of  this  country  with  the  cotton 
growers  going  into  bankruptcy  is  just  as  impossible,  to  use 
a  Biblical  expression,  as  it  would  be  to  "bind  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion."  It  cannot 
be  done.  This  amendment  proposes  to  put  the  cotton 
farmers  en  a  parity  with  industry,  and  that  is  all;  not  a 
complete  parity,  but  merely  to  bring  them  up  to  the  parity 
which  existed  during  the  Taft  administration.  I  would 
m.ake  the  parity  complete.  Then  the  farmers  would  enjoy 
real  prosperity. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hook  I  states  that 
would  cost  the  men  in  industry  in  his  State  more  for  what 
they  would  buy.  What  a  pity!  The  highest -paid  laborers 
in  the  world  are  in  the  automobile  industry  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  they  get  50  cents  to  $2.50  an  hour.  Would 
it  not  be  pathetic  for  them  to  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
the  farm  commodities  they  buy,  when  this  parity  price 
would  give  the  cotton  growers  of  this  country  only  16 '2 
cents  an  hour?  Tliey  now  make  only  about  8  cents  an 
hour. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  time  we  have  staxtcd  out 
on  the  right  track.  The  only  way  you  will  ever  wipe  out 
these  differences  and  bring  back  prosperity  to  the  American 
farmer,  and  especially  the  cotton  farmer,  and  restore  to  him 
his  buying  power,  which  will  create  a  market  for  the  things 
your  industrialists  have  to  sell,  is  by  bringing  the  farmer 
up  to  a  parity  with  industry,  by  tymg  them  together  and 
giving  him  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  which  you  have 
been  collecting  from  him  all  these  years.  This  will  do  it. 
We  advocated  a  measure  of  this  kind  called  the  debenture 
plan,  to  try  to  give  him  parity  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  farm  products.  This  will  do  it  at  least  for  the  cotton 
used  in  the  United  States.  Then  he  can  raise  as  much 
cotton  as  he  pleases  to  ship  abroad,  unless  the  restrictive 
features  of  this  bill  are  retained. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  !Mr.  Patm.\n1  has  stated, 
we  know  this  bill  is  not  perfect,  but  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  It  will  go  to  conference,  and  the  friends  of  the 
cotton  farmers  in  the  conference,  including  the  Members  of 
thLs  distinguished  committee,  can  then  iron  it  out  and  bring 
in  something  that  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hook]  calls  u?  dema- 
gogues, and  he  rolls  his  head  back  and  looks  at  the  clouds 
and  .says,  "We  did  not  have  to  petition  this  bill  out."  What 
does  he  mean  by  that?  He  has  reference  to  the  wage  and 
hour  bill,  which  he  helped  to  petition  cut,  a  bill  to  raise 
minimum  wages  in  industry  to  40  cents  an  hour,  while  leav- 
ing the  wages  of  the  cotton  farmer  at  only  6  and  8  cents 
an  hour.  When  we  come  in  with  a  measure  which  would 
give  the  cotton  farmer  16 '2  cents  an  hour  for  his  work  in 
raising  the  cotton  consumed  in  America  alone,  m^aking  a 
start,  if  you  please,  to  v,'ipe  cut  the  differentials  which  have 
driven  the  cotton  farmer  to  the  present  extremity  and  caused 
the  wheat  farmer  and  the  corn  farmer  to  follow,  why,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  arrogates  unto  himself  the  pre- 
rogative of  standing  up  on  the  floor  and  calling  us  dema- 
gcgues.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  may 
know  something  about  some  things,  but  he  apparently  knows 
nothing  of  the  plight  of  the  farmers  of  thi:3  country. 

I  submit  this  am.endment  will  not  hurt  the  bill.  If  the 
conferees  should  not  bring  out  th's  or  a  similar  amendment, 
you  will  not  be  any  the  worse  off.  If  the  conferees  .-should 
agree  to  it.  of  course  they  will  adjust  the  conference  report  to 
make  it  com.pletely  workable.  Then  you  wiU  have  done  more 
for  the  cotton  farm.ers  of  America  than  you  have  done  in 
all  this  legislation  which  you  have  passed,  and  repealed,  for 
the  last  10  years.  I  appeal  to  you,  because  I  know  you  are 
going  to  have  eternal  bankruptcy  in  this  country  unless  you 
restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  farmers— I 
appeal  to  you  men  from  the  manufacturing  States  to  give 
us  a  living  price  for  cotton,  restore  the  prosperity  of  the 
cotton  farmers,  and  then  we  will  not  want  your  industries. 
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am  concerned,  we  will  do  all 
and  I  have  been 


Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the  gentleman  yield'' 
Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscnnsm. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.  May  I  ."^ay  to  the  gentleman  tliat  a.s  far 
as  I  know,  practically  every-  dair\-man  is  in  favor  of  giving 
the  cotton  farmers  the  protection  they  ask  under  this 
amendment.  We  are  going  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  but 
we  want  you  to  help  us  and  give  us  the  same  protection, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  R.ANKIN.  When  you  give  us  as  much  prosperity  as 
th*:^  automobile  manufacturers  have  in  Michigan,  and  m 
other  manufacturing  sections,  we  will  not  tr>'  to  take  your 
industries. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     As  far  as  I 
we  can  to  make  your  section  prasperous. 
doing  all  I  can. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Yes:  the  gentleman  has  been  trying  to 
kill  our  dairying  industry  in  the  South,  as  is  shown  by  the 
vicious  Boileau  amendment  to  this  bill.  Now  he  wants  to 
pa-ss  the  so-called  wage  and  hour  bill  to  further  burden 
the  cotton  farmers. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  May  I  say  the  gentleman  from  Muhigan 
abo  opposed  our  amendment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  He  opposes  anything  that  will  do  the 
farmer  any  good,  if  I  miderstand  him  correctly. 

Mr.  HOOK.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  >neld? 
Mr.  RANKIN.     I  will  yield  lor  a  question. 
Mr.  HOOK.     I  want   to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks  on   wages,   Ix'cause   we   do   not   need   the   wage   and 
hour  b'll. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  am  glad  to  hear  that.     No:   the  gentle- 
man does  not  need  it.     His  people  are  prosperous,  but  he 
does  not  want  our  people  in  the  South  to  be  prosperou.5. 
1  Here   the   gavel   fell.  1 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanlmoiLS  consejit 
to  proceed  for  1  more  minute.  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan  iMr.  Hoffman]   agreed  to  give  me  his  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  will  give  the  gentleman  my  tune,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  be  permitted  to  use  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan   !  Mr.  Hoffman). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  for  3  additional  minutes,  and  will  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hoffman]. 
Mr.  RANKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
May  I  say  to  you  gentlemen  from  the  Northeast  who  are 
trying  to  pa.ss  the  so-called  wage  and  hour  bill,  and  who 
admit  freely  among  yourselves  and  to  us  when  we  are  cut- 
side  of  this  chamber  that  you  are  doing  it  in  order  to  kill 
the  growth  of  mdustry  in  the  South,  let  me  .^ay  to  you  that 
if  you  will  give  us  a  decent  price  for  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and 
other  agricultural  products,  si  op  robbing  us  with  tariffs  and 
discriminatory  freight  rates,  then  you  will  not  lose  your  in- 
dustries. I  would  rather  live  in  a  prosperous  cotton  coun- 
try than  anywhrre  else  on  earth.  You  give  us  a  parity  price 
for  cotton,  make  our  farmers  prosperous,  and  we  will  not 
want  your  industries  and  all  the  trouble  you  have  with  them. 
Give  the  wheat  and  corn  growers  a  parity  price  for  wheat 
and  for  corn  and  th-^y  will  not  try  to  take  your  industries. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. The  m'm.bers  of  that  committee  have  done  the 
best  they  could  under  the  circumstances.  But  I  dislike  to 
hear  .-^uch  a  statement  as  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  Hook  J.  from  a  man  who  admits  that  his  people 
are  already  prosi>ercus.  Of  course  they  are  prosperous. 
The  automobile  industry  is  the  most  prosperous  business  in 
the  world  today  cu'side  of  high  financing.  I  hate  to  hear 
him  call  us  riem.agogues  because  we  are  tr>'ing  to  help 
people  v.-ho  are  threatened  with  bankruptcy  becau.se  of  the 
depressed  price  of  their  commodities. 

You  may  pass  a  law  to  raise  wages  to  $5  an  hour  if  vou 
want  to.  You  may  raise  them  to  any  other  height,  but  they 
will  not  apply  and  such  a  law  will  not  help.  Already  the 
walkout  has  started.  Why?  Because  that  great  consuming 
section  of  the  coimtry  known  as  the  South  is  losing  its  buy- 
ing power  through  the  depressed  price  of  cotton. 
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Put  this  provisloo  to  the  bill.  If  jt  Is  not  exactly  what 
we  need,  the  Senate  conferees  and  ths  House  conferees  can 
correct  it.    Put  this  provision  in  the 
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of  the  cotton  farmer 


I  am  wondering  if  the 


give  our  cotton  farmers  a  decent  brejJ:  and  enable  them  to 
live,  pay  their  debts  and  their  taxes,  md  enjoy  a  reasonable 
measure  of  prosperity,  and  then  they  will  not  want  to  take 
your  industries  away  from  you. 

Mr.  WILCOX.    Mr.  Chairman,  wil^  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILCOX.  I  would  like  to  as^  the  gentleman  if  he 
knows  what  Is  the  average  Income 

of  the  South?  ^         ,      v,. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  know  what  he  n^es  an  hour  for  his 
work.    Today  he  is  getting  less  than 

work  on  the  farm,  and  let  me  teU  yoju,  gentlemen,  that  the 
cotton  fanner  works.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  CUMMINQS.    Mr.  Chairman, 
people  who  are  advocating  parity  pi  Ice  really  believe  in  it 
and  reaUy  mean  It  or  if  they  are  si^nply  talking  for  home 
consumption.  , 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  w^  the  gentleman  yield 

for  a  question? 

Mr.  CUMMINOS.    No;  I  will  not  jield 
Mr.   PATMAN.    What   about  youf  sugar? 

parity  price  on  that. 
Mr.  CUMMINOS.    We  have  not  p^irity  price  or  anything 

like  parity  price. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    You  voted  for  It 

Mr.  CUMMINGS.  We  never  askid  it.  and  we  are  pay- 
ing it  ail  ourselves.    Now.  keep  st4-    You  have  had  time 

enough. 

It  is  true  that  If  the  price  on  cor  a  was  fixed  at  85  cents 
a  bushel  it  would  cost  the  taxpaye -s  $1,700,000,000  to  pay 
the  parity  price  on  2.000.000.000  busliels,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
duction of  2.500.000.000  bushels.  If  you  made  a  loan  of  80 
cents  a  bushel  on  com.  how  many  rien  do  you  think  would 


a  moment  they  couid 

went  to  the  President 

vetoed  at  once,  and  It 


feed  their  com?    Not  1  in  50.    The 

it  in  the  granary  and  take  the  85 

money  and  grow  another  crop  and 

for  hay  at  a  parity  price  would  co^  at  least  from  five  to 

seven  billion  dollars. 

I  am  inclined  to  give  these  gentemen  credit  for  having 
more  intelligence  than  to  think  f  o  • 
get  it.    They  know  that  if  this  bU 
with  such  a  provision,  it  would  be 
ought  to  be.    There  is  no  use  in  tryt  ig  to  get  something  that 
you  cannot  have  over  a  period  of    ^ears.    What  is  the  use 
of  trying  to  get  something  for  a  yejir  and  then  lose  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  wfll  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CUMMINGS.     I  yield 

Mr.  COOLEY.    If  this  amendment   were  adopted 
would  it  cost  to  finance  this  farm 
man's  opinion?  . 

Mr.  CUMMINC38.    I  think  it  wou|d  cost  from  five  to  seven 

billion  dollars. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Has  any  gentlen^jsai  who  has  spoken  for 
the  amendment  indicated  the  cost 
the  amendment  were  adopted? 

Mr.  CUMMINGS.  No;  they  hav5  not  said  a  word  about 
that.  I  do  not  think  they  have  thought  about  it.  and  I 
do  not  believe  they  want  to  think  aJ  »out  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  has  reaiinded  me  of  a  series  of 
revival  meetings  I  attended  when  I  was  a  kid.  They  had  a 
very  eloquent  iMreacher  who  had  loiig,  black  hair,  and  about 
every  15  or  20  minutes  after  he  g[>t  warmed  up  he  would 
grab  his  hair  with  his  left  hand  and  hold  his  right  hand  high 
to  heaven  and  say,  "O  God,  dear  Giod,  what  must  I  do  to 
be  saved?  "  My  wile,  the  other  eveaing.  when  I  went  home, 
asked  me,  "What  are  you  dioing  dDwn  there?"  and  I  said, 
"Mama,  they  are  reminding  me  mDst  of  the  time  of  those 
revival  meetings  I  attended.  It  seeijis  to  me  the  big  question 
now  is.  O  voters,  dear  voters,  what 
[Laught«-  and  applause.] 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  Chairman, 
time  that  I  have  to  taring  to  the  i  Xtention  of  the  House  a 
message  which  I  have  Just  reoelvec  from  Mr.  John  Vesecky, 


bill  and  for  one  time 


You  have  a 


farmer  would  just  put 
ccnis  of  the  taxpayer's 
sell  it.    Fifteen  dollars 


of  the  bill  in  the  event 


must  I  do  to  be  saved?' 
I  am  going  to  use  the 


president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union.  I  think  this  will 
be  interesUng  in  \iew  of  the  pending  disciLssion,  as  it  shows 
the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  national  farm  leaders.  Mr. 
Vesecky  is  a  farmer  and  for  many  years  has  l)een  an  out- 
standing advocate  of  cost  of  production  or  parity  prices  for 
s.griculturc.  He  undersUnds  the  agricultural  problem,  and 
the  National  Farmers  Union  is  fortunate  to  secure  his  serv- 
ices at  present.    The  telegram  is  from  Salina.  Kans.,  and  is 

as  follows; 

Salina,  Kans  ,   December  8.  1937. 

Eton.  FnANTt  Carlson, 

House  of  Rrpresmtative.'^  Wa.'ihingtcn.  D  C  : 
Neither  committee  farm  bill  provides  s-ifflrlent  assiirance  of 
parity  prices  nor  parity  Income.  SuL-^^est  provis:  ?n  be  added  setting 
rrinimum  nrice  on  d'^mestlc  cGn.=r'.mptlor.  at  pnrity  or  not  less  than 
10  percent*  below  parity  whenever  marketing;  quotas  are  declared. 
Maximum  price  10  percent  above  parity  could  also  be  set 

John  Vesbckt, 
1  President.  Natio-nal  Farmers'  Union. 

We  are  concerned  about  farm  legislation.     There   is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  we  want  to  enact  legislation  that 
wQl  be  beneficial  to  apriculture.     The  Hou5e  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  worked  hard  and  is  entitled  to  much  com- 
rrendation.     I  have  t)een  going  along  with  it,  and  I  think 
what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  pass  the  bill,  go  home,  and 
next  year  come  back  with  this  same   problem.     I  do  not 
biMieve  this  is  legislation  that  will  be  p-irrr.ancnt  legislation 
a.s  it  will  not  bring  the  relief  that  fanners  are  entitled  to. 
This  afternoon  we  have  talked  about  com  and  cotton.     These 
ol"  us  from  the  great  wheat -producting  sections  are  fearful 
tliat  with  another  large  crop  we  will  again  be  faced  with 
ruinously  low  prices.    In  my  opinion  the  Asrricultural  Com- 
mittee should  begin  at  once  to  work  out  a  plan  that  will 
furnish  farmers  parity  prices  on  the  percen'ajre  of  the  farm 
products  domestically  consumed.    I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  House  will  keep  in  mind  the  vievrs  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Union  in  rpppect   to  parity  prices.     The 
farmers  want  parity  prices  and  we  think  they  are  entitled  to 
it.     (Applau.-^e.  ] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakcta.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may  have 
tte  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have  asked 
fcr  this  time  simply  to  a^k  a  question.  Under  the  bill  as  it 
is  written  is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  make  loans  on  rye  and  barley  as  well  as  on  the 
commcdities  specified  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  JONES.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  au- 
tliorized  to  make  loans  and  it  may  make  loans  on  any  farm 
commodity  where  storage  provision  can  be  madf'. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  that  true  under  existing 
law  or  would  it  be  true  und^r  this  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES.  ITiat  is  true  under  existing  law  except  that 
ejlsting  law  is  temporary  and  this  undertakes  to  make  it  a 
permanent  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dikota  has  expired. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
ttie  wisest  amendment  that  has  been  offered  to  this  bill.  It 
is  the  fairest  amendment.  It  is  one  which  will  come  nearer 
giving  farm  relief  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  country 
ttian  any  other  amendment.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  also 
a^.Tce,  if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  to  a  similar  amendment 
on  tobacco  and  the  other  farm  commodities  embraced  within 
tlie  bill.  It  seems  to  me  this  bill  without  an  amendment  of 
tills  nature  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  an  idle  gesture — to 
rrake  stronger  a  few  favored  district.s  which  are  benefited  by 
tliis  bill.  You  will  never  have  farm  relief  in  this  NaMon 
uatil  you  establish  a  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation,  and  never  will  you  have  Industriivl 
prosperity  imtil  this  condition  obtains.  Never  will  you  have 
Uiese  two  conditions  until  you  give  a  fa  mi  relief  measure 
^hich  applies  to  every  section  and  every  crop  on  a  parity. 
"Sou  cannot  force  a  wage  and  hour  bill  upon  the  American 
people  and  bring  prosperity  unless  you  g'-^t  som-iiihing  in  re- 
turn tar  the  farm  districts  that  pay  for  the  wage  and  hour 
prosperity;    they   must   have   parity    in    purchasing    power. 
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The  wase  and  hour  bill  is  designed  to  help  industry  in  the 
East  and  to  continue  to  impoverish  the  south  section  of  our 
country.  I  refuse  to  subscribe  to  such  a  warped  philosophy 
of  economy  in  our  great  Nation.  We  have  more  than 
30.000.000  people  on  the  farms  and  more  than  30.000.000 
people  m  industry. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  time  to  yield.  And 
until  you  carry  prosperity  alike  to  that  60  to  70  percent  of 
our  population  you  will  not  have  an  evenly  distributed 
economy  of  prosj^erity. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greater  problem  which  now  confronts 
our  farm  and  fruit  producers  of  America  is  underconsumption 
rather  than  overproduction;  also  is  the  problem  of  economi- 
cal, adequate,  and  regional  distribution.  There  is  too  much 
padding  of  the  price  commodities  between  the  time  it  leaves 
the  farmer's  hand  and  the  back  or  table  of  the  consumer. 

During  the  past  12  months  in  my  home  town  com  sold 
for  about  $2.75  per  100  pounds,  or  about  $2  a  bushel.  The  man 
who  produced  this  corn  probably  received  less  than  60  cents 
per  bushel  for  it.  Tlie  most  of  my  colleagues  today  have 
on  shirts  made  from  cotton.  I  doubt  that  the  producer  of  the 
cotton  in  your  shirt  received  for  it  more  than  10  cents  or  12 
cents.  Out  of  this  10  or  12  cents  it  probably  cost  him  95 
percent  of  that  amount  to  produce  it.  He  probably  realized 
1  or  2  cents'  profit  abDve  the  cost  of  production  out  of  the 
shirt  which  you  are  wearing  today.  You  paid,  probably, 
alx)ut  $2  for  the  shirt. 

You  will,  at  almost  any  hotel  in  America,  pay  15  cents  to 
20  cents  for  half  of  om  grapefruit  which  brought  the  Florida 
grower  who  produced  it  probably  one-half  to  1  cent.  Of 
this  amount  which  he  received  possibly  90  percent,  or  in 
some  instances  150  percent,  represented  his  cost  of  produc- 
tion. What  we  need  in  America  is  better  methods  of  dis- 
tributing farm  and  grove  products,  also  an  elimination  of 
the  padding  of  costs  wiich  intervenes  between  the  producer 
and  the  ultimate  consumer.  If  com  were  sold  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  for  even  100  i)ercent  more  than  the  actual  producer 
received,  then  there  would  be  a  demand  in  the  market  for 
all  of  the  com  produced  in  America.  This  same  thing  obtains 
with  cotton,  with  grapefruit,  oranges,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat, 
and  practically  every  fsrm-grown  commodity  in  America. 

Suppose  in  the  case  of  the  grapefruit,  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  the  producer  would  have  received  5  cents  for  the 
grapefruit,  or  2' 2  cents  for  the  half  which  you  ate  this  morn- 
ing for  bi-eakfast  and  for  which  you  gave  20  cents.  Would 
not  that  leave  adequate  profit  for  the  handlers  intervening  to 
receive  from  this  commodity?  Suppose  the  farmer  who  made 
the  cotton  which  you  are  now  wearing  in  your  shirt  had 
received  20  cents  for  that  cotton.  Do  you  not  believe  $1.80 
is  an  adequate  amount  for  those  intervening  who  handled 
this  cotton  from  production  to  consumption?  Apply  the  same 
thmg  to  all  other  fann  commodities.  If  an  arrangement 
could  be  made  through  the  wisdom  of  our  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  whereby  this  intervening  surplus  and 
unnecessary  cost  can  be  reduced,  then  the  purchasing  market 
in  America  would  greedily  consume  ail  faxm  products  that 
America  is  capable  of  making. 

There  are  millions  in  our  country  who  do  not  have  grape- 
fruit once  a  week;  who  do  not  have  one-tenth  enough  cotton 
garments  or  wool  garmmts  to  wear  or  shoes  to  go  on  their 
feet;  who  do  not  have  one-half  of  the  bread  they  could  eat 
or  one-tenth  of  the  cream  of  wheat  which  they  need;  who 
do  not  have  a  quart  of  milk  once  a  month  and  who  have  not 
seen  a  pound  of  butter  in  30  days;  also  who  do  not  have  rice 
once  in  6  months  and  with  whom  sugar,  corn  cereals,  cream, 
cheese,  and  cigars  are  luxuries  of  which  they  can  only  dream. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  our  problem  rather  than  undertaking 
to  supersede  nature  and  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  supply  and  demand.  There  are  enough  hun- 
gry mouths  in  America  today  to  eat  every  apple,  orange. 
Found  of  flour,  pound  of  rice  and  com  that  can  possibly  be 
made  in  our  country.  There  are  also  enough  people  in 
America  without  adequate  bedding  and  clothing  who  could 
within  60  days  weD  utiLze  every  pound  of  cotton  in  America 
and  not  at  all  be  overc^ad  or  overcovered  in  their  slumbers. 


Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  basic  agriculUir-ol 
commodities,  some  of  them  actual  nece.'^sities  of  lite,  wil!  be 
frozen  in  a  few  favored  States  of  the  Union.  The  produc- 
tion of  these  commodities  will  not  be  able  to  migrate  to  th»i 
various  sections  of  our  country  where  the  population  needs 
them.  They  will  not  be  able  to  retreat  from  the  unfavored 
and  rocky  hillsides  of  some  of  our  pre.'^ent  producing  areas  to 
fertile  and  more  favored  areas  in  othfr  Statt^s  and  in  other 
sections  of  the  producing  States.  My  friends,  this  freezint^ 
or  attaching  and  localizing  production  of  our  e&.^entials  of 
life,  contrary  to  soil  conditions,  climatic  condition.-^,  and  the 
wants  of  our  local  people  in  local  areas  is  undoubtedly  con- 
trary to  the  best  interest  pf  the  American  people. 

The  .same  philosophy  which  is  embraced  in  this  farm  bill 
in  its  present  form  is,  in  my  opinion,  contained  in  the  Black- 
Connery  wage-hour  bill.  This  bill,  it  appears  to  me,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  will  freeze  or  attach  existing  industries  in 
America  in  their  existing  localities.  It  will  prohibit  their 
migration  to  other  and  more  favored  areas  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  prevent  local  industries  springing  up  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  through  the  dire  necessity  of  such  local 
community.  It  may  obviously  destroy  the  power  of  cur 
labor  unions  and  labor  groups.  When  the  Government  fixes 
by  law  wages  and  hours,  then  the  usefulness  of  our  labor 
groups  in  their  field  of  bargaining  collectively  for  better 
conditions  for  them  is  lost.  I  cannot  vote  for  such 
philosophies. 

We  must  have  better  conditions  in  America  for  the  farm- 
ers and  laborers  of  our  Nation.  They  must  have  added  pur- 
chasing power,  and  with  them  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life  must  become  more  common  and  more  plentiful  than 
as  now,  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  No  nation  can 
thrive  and  prasper  with  some  20  percent  of  its  population 
existing  on  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  deprived  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  In  America  we  have  an  abun- 
dance of  not  only  the  necessities  of  life  but  also  of  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life.  In  order  to  approach  the  goal  of 
ideal  American  citizenship,  these  luxuries  and  comforts  must 
come  witlim  reach  of,  and  must  be  visited  to.  the  hom.es  of 
every  American  citizen. 

The  pending  farm  bill  is  not  equitable  and  cannot  bring 
about  this  ideal  American  citizenship,  even  insofar  as  the 
few  beneficiaries  are  concerned.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
Members  of  our  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  believe 
that  if  this  bill  can  be  recommitted  to  this  committee,  they 
can  bring  to  the  House  a  bill  which  will  more  nearly  bring 
about  the  things  which  I  mention.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
vote  for  such  legislation  as  the  present  substance  of  this 
farm  bill  and  of  the  existing  wage-hour  bill.  I  cannot  vote 
to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  from  the  wage  hour  biU, 
nor  can  I  vote  for  its  enactment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  discussion  of  this  amendment  I  have  heard 
freely  used  the  words  "demagog."  "vote  hunters,"  "un-Ameri- 
can and  unpatriotic"  applied  to  those  men  who  are  support- 
ing this  amendment.  I  wonder  if  I  have  to  be  a  demagog, 
I  wonder  if  I  have  to  be  unpatriotic;  I  wonder  if  I  have  to  be 
selfishly  seeking  votes  and  nothing  else  in  order  to  favor 
for  the  cotton  farmers  and  the  other  farmers  of  the  Nation 
the  same  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  that  a 
majority  of  those  by  having  affixed  their  signatures  to  a  cer- 
tain petition  have  said  shall  be  guaranteed  to  labor?  With 
every  pwund  of  my  being  I  am  for  labor  to  receive  a  living 
wage.  I  think  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  expect  labor  to 
work  for  less  than  a  living  wage,  and  I  think  it  is  a  dirty, 
stinking  shame  that  this  Government  or  its  citizens  should 
expect  the  cotton  farmer  to  continue  to  work  in  his  field 
from  daylight  to  dark,  using  by  his  side  the  labor  of  his  wife 
and  in  many  instances  the  labor  of  his  children  of  tender 
years,  and  even  with  all  that  effort  come  out  at  the  end  of 
the  year  with  less  than  a  Living  for  that  year's  work.  The 
chairman  of  the   committee  says   that  if  this  amendment 
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were  adopted  It  would  take  more 
the  Government  could  afford.    Mr 
control  bill.  I  thought,  when  the 
started  in  the  committee,  and  the  priqc 
tion  between   the   members  of  the 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  compuisor;' 
control,  whether  you  would  be  com 
program  or  whether  you  would  take 
I  favored  the   compulsory   plan, 
amendment  will  apply  to  wheat  also, 
farmers  parity.    What  is  parity?    It  is 
them  on  equal  footing  with  other 
States.    That  is  all  it  is.    Who  is  going 
I  have  to  be  a  demagogue?    Do  I  havje 
order  to  have  the  nerve  to  get  up  on   ' 
think  agriculture  should  be  on  an 
business?    If  I  do.  then,  my  friends. 
demagogue.     Parity  for  the  farmer. 
compared  with  other  business  and  othtr 
fectly  simple.    There  Is  no  use  being 
ment  Is  adopted,  the  conferees.  If  they 
a  majority  of  the  Congress  wants 
afraid  of  bankrupting  the  Government 
in  this  administration.  If  it  is  present 
their  own  compulsory  control  in  the 
producticHi  of  cotton,  and  thus  save  thi^ 
[Here  the  gavel  felL] 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman 
BuocLnl  Is  recognized  for  ZVi  mlniltcs 

Mi.  buckler  of  Minnesota.    M] 
suX^XJTt  of  the  Patman  amendment 
prices  on  farm  prtxluce  consumed  In 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  come 
fertile  parts  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Idinnesota.    We  produce  as  much 
tlon  of  the  United  States.    It  has 
ilBce  our  section  was  homesteaded. 
y\tui  passed  frtan  the  farmers  of 
of  Wall  Street  and  the  bankers,  mos 
farms  in  our  State  are  owned  by 
rest  of  the  farms  are  tilled  by  tenanjs 
the  wealth,  today  we  find  we  have 
I  would  ask  you  city  people  to  go 
watch  those  farmers  and  their 
You  can  find  women  out  In  the  cold 
and  plows.     You  can  And  little 
thing.    They  are  all  working 
homes.    AH  we  ask  in  this  legisla 
Industry. 

I  am  a  farmer,  as  I  have  crften  tol( 
tcU  it  by  looking  at  me  without  my 
been  accused  a  few  times  of  being 
to  keep  reminding  you  al»ut  being  a 
but  I  signed  the  wage  and  hour 
I  want  the  laboring  man  to  have 
United  States,  but  whoi  we  vote  for 
the  price  of  what  the  farmer  has 
little.    You  laboring  people  who  " 
this  Congress  for  the  last  6  months 
UoQ  signed,  should  do  the  same  thini : 
are  willing  to  give  to  you.   Give  us 
so  that  our  women  and  children 

This  bill  before  us  now  is  but  a  11 
It  docs  not  go  into  operation 
going  to  do  in  1938?    You  say  you 
of  parity — guarantee  us  a  loan  of 
as  I  understand,  is  $1.17  a  bushel 
to  set  the  price  l)etween  the  loan 
grain  gamblers  and  bloodsuckers 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  who  are 
produce,  will  set  the  price  which 
farmers  of  this  Nation.     [Applause, 
[Here  the  gavel  felL] 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The 
FxxKcsl  Is  recognized  for  3Mz  min\4tes 


to  finance  It  than 
dhairman.  this  was  a 
of  the  bill  was 
ipal  bone  of  ccwaten- 
.mittee    was    as   to 
control  or  voluntary 
to  take  part  in  the 
in  it  voluntarily, 
still  favor   it.     This 
let  us  give  the  cotton 
simply  an  effort  to  put 
in  the  United 
to  object  to  that?    Do 
to  be  unpatriotic  in 
floor  and  say  that  I 
footing  with  other 
willing  am  I  to  be  a 
parity  for  cotton  as 
industry.    It  Ls  per- 
If  this  amend- 
jecome  convinced  that 
prices  and  they  are 
,  which  is  a  new  fear 
now  [laughter],  can  by 
conference  control  the 
country.    [Applaxise.l 
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from  Minnesota  [Mr. 


Chairman,  I  rise  In 
which  will  give  parity 

United  States, 
from  one  of  the  most 
Red  River  valley  of 
w^th  as  any  other  sec- 
been  about  60  years 
In  those  60  years  title 
Into  the  hands 
ly.    Less  than  half  the 
themselves.    The 
After  producing  all 
my  litUe  of  it  left, 
out  to  the  country  and 
and   children   toil, 
rain  driving  mowen 
chiildren  doing  the   same 
to  try  to  save  their 
is  parity  with  other 
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3rou.    Perhaps  you  can 
repeating  it,  but  I  have 
an  attorney,  so  I  have 
fanner.    I  am  a  farmer, 
I  signed  it  because 
a  decent  living  In  the 
legislation,  of  courae 
buy  may  be  raised  a 
been  chasing  around 
trying  to  get  this  peti- 
for  us  farmers  that  we 
and  a  decent  price. 
have  a  decent  living, 
tie  better  than  nothing. 
1939.    What   are   we 
will  give  us  55  percent 
i5  percent  when  parity, 
wheat.    Who  is  going 
price  and  $1.17?    The 
the  board  of  trade  in 
gambling  on  the  farmer's 
has  been  breaking  the 
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Mr  PIERCE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  in  earnest 
In  v.-anting  this  bilL    The  attempt  to  add  this  amendment 
flxir^  parity  prices  at  this  time  mean.s  the  death  of  the  bill. 
[Applause.]     There  are  a  hundred  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  whose  seats  are  in  jeopard^'  if  this  is  tied  on,  and 
certain  other  amendments  that  have  already  been  tied  on 
remain  in  the  bill.     I  know  what  it  Is  to  raise  wheat  at  a 
fixed  price     I  did  it  in  war  time.s  and  enjoyed  farming  better 
thaJi  at  any  time  in  my  life;  but  it  is  simply  impossible  now 
to  fix  cotton  at  16  cents  and  wheat  at  $1  17.     You  watch 
there   Members   on   my   left^the   R-cpubUcans   over   here— 
when  we  vote  by  tellers,  going  through  the  aisle,  voting  to  at- 
tach this  to  the  bill,  hoping  to  defeat  the  bill.     I  appeal  to 
my  Democratic  friends  to  keep  this  bill  free  from  destruc- 
tive amendm.ents.     If  you  continue  putting  on  amendments 
like  this  we  will  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  country.    It 
is  impossible,  with  the  credit  of  this  country,  to  finance  this 
amendment  as  it  is.    I  btUeve  this  administration  is  mis- 
tak^-n  in  not  issuing  currency  to  the  amount  of  three  billions, 
as  provided  in  the  A.  A.  A.  Act.     I  believe  there  is  a  mistake 
in  not  giving  us  increased  purchasing  power.     I  believe  there 
shoold  be  currency  issued  against  the  gold  that  is  buried  up 
in  the  country  in  Kentucky. 
Mt.   McFARLANE.    Mr.    Chairman,   will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  PIERCE.    I  do  not  yield. 

I  t)elieve  in  higher  prices  for  farm  products,  but  I  do  not 
t)elieve  you  can  do  it  in  this  way.     [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell! 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CrawtordI  for  3  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  rise  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  with  reference  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  HookI  had  to  say  when  he 
spcke    about    the    harmful    operations    of    the    speculator. 
The  more  we  concentrate   the  holding  of   commodities  in 
cooperative  associations  or  in  large  volume,  the  greater  Is 
the  risk  on  account  of  price  declines.     When  you  remove  the 
sp<K;ulator  from  the   commodity   field   you   impose   on   the 
holder  of  that  concentrated  stock  of  commodities  an  extraor- 
dinary market  risk.     Take  a  situation  where  cotton  declines, 
as  it  did  within  the  last  few  months;   assum.e  that  a  large 
cotton  crop  had  been  held  by  the  southern  cotton  grower?, 
or  large  com  crop  in  the  face  of  a  big  market  decline  held 
by  the  com  growers,  and  the  loss  becomes  disastrous.    The 
history  of  the  Hanseatic  League  and  the  Venetian  traders 
shows  that  their  subconscious  seruse  told  them  they  had  to 
hfive  someone  in  between  to  assume  these  drastic  declines 
In  market  values.     I  just  wanted  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers  here   that    we   have    not   yet    de>:igned   a   mechanism 
wnereby  market  risks  are  not  involved. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Is  there  anything  In  this  bill, 
sliould  this  amendment  be  adopted  and  loans  of  16  cents  a 
PDUnd  made  on  cotton,  that  would  prevent  the  importation 
of  cotton  from  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     I  do  not  know  of  anything. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman.  wtU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  the  conference 
committee  from  putting  it  in.  is  there? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebra^ka.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  will  yield.  I  uill  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture  has  no  juris- 
cjction  over  tariff  matters, 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I'  would  sef-m  ^o  rac  that  the  Members 
on  the  floor  could  uTite  sucb.  Ip^islatinn  into  the  bill;  cer- 
tainly we  have  jurisdiction  over  Furh  matters.  Insofar  as 
i:  am  concerned,  I  do  not  war.t  to  b  ■  a  party  to  including  in 
this  bill  or  any  otiier  measure  provision.?  which  will  en- 
(;ourage  greater  importation  of  goods  from  other  countries  at 
'±ie  cost  of  our  own  people.  The  farmers  of  my  district  know 
full  well  that  we  have  too  much  of  that  type  of  legislation 
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on  the  bocks  at  the  present  moment,  as  evidenced  by  the 
increasing  volume  of  competitive  foodstuffs  flowing  to  our 
shores  from  farms  located  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  desired  to  say  is  this:  We  can  draw 
some  lessons  from  the  h. story  of  the  old  Venetian  Republic 
and  the  Hanseatic  league  of  cities.  In  those  days  trans- 
portation was  slow  and  osses  due  to  price  changes  for  raw 
materials  while  in  transit  were  serious  and  ruinous.  We 
have  increased  the  speec.  of  transportation,  but  we  are  here 
considering  control  measures  which  enforce  the  holding  over 
long  periods  of  time  com  nodities  in  great  volume.  The  sub- 
conscious sense  of  the  men  in  charge  of  trading  affairs  in 
those  days  demanded  and.  I  might  say,  provided  some 
measures  against  the  hazards  which  the  wild  price  fluctua- 
tions involved.  They  resorted  to  hea\T-proflt  margins,  and 
I  believe  it  is  true  the  PLanseatic  League  passed  regulations 
with  severe  penalties  against  the  sale  of  wheat  before  it  was 
threshed  or  herring  befo!-e  they  were  caught. 

The  cotton  South  later  came  into  being  as  an  "exporting" 
group.  It  became  necessary  for  them  to  sell  on  a  basis  of 
"forward  delivery."  And  still  later  sales  were  made  on  basis 
of  "in  trnnsit"  or  "to  irrlve."  Still  later  we  experienced 
the  warrant  system,  and  it  became  possible  to  transfer 
"ownership"  without  msking  delivery  of  the  commodity  it- 
self, the  warrants  representing  specific  quantities  and  lots. 
In  due  course  the  export  trade  with  Europe  brought  into 
operation  the  modem  mechanism  known  as  the  "future  con- 
tract." Internally  we  have  built  the  great  «^rain  elevators, 
warehouses,  and  have  adopted  the  receipt  system  for  grain 
stored.  Through  the  "future"  contract  it  is  possible  to 
eliminate  the  risk  of  market  decline,  thereby  permitting 
great  volume  to  move  or  a  basis  of  a  very  small  profit  mar- 
gin. The  producing,  exporting,  shipping,  and  trading  world 
has  spent  centuries  grop:ng  about  in  an  attempt  to  work  out 
something  fair  and  sound.  Whatever  we  have  today  we 
must  bear  in  mind  it  has  come  about  through  hundreds  of 
years  of  patient  progress  toward  a  definite  end.  Generally 
speaking,  when  the  world  so  proceeds  in  one  straight  line 
it  does  not  make  many  mistakes.  Shall  everything  be  dis- 
carded like  a  piece  of  antiquated  machinery  for  some  untried 
experiment? 

Surely,  if  the  distinguished  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  [Mr.  Hcx)k]  Is  now  proposing  to  have  the  farmer 
store  his  products  and  thereby  carry  all  the  risk,  does  he 
propose  to  destroy  all  the  machinery  that  would,  at  the  same 
time,  permit  that  farmer  to  hedge  against  losses  due  to 
market  declines?  Does  he  not  fully  realize  that  ownership 
carries  risk  and  that  the  greater  the  volim:ie  of  ownership 
in  the  commodity  world  the  greater  the  risk  due  to  market 
decline?  Let  the  princ.ple  be  perfected  in  such  detail  that 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  may  also  participate  in  a  plan 
which  diminishes  their  risk.  Is  the  fault  which  the  gentle- 
man complains  about  in  detail  or  in  principle?  That  is  for 
his  committee  to  detennine  as  they  promote  the  provisions 

of  this  bill. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question?  If  the  cotton  and 
grain  merchants  are  denied  the  right  of  access  to  the 
future  contract,  will  they  not  demand  a  wider  margin  of 
profit  per  bale  of  cottcn  and  bushel  of  grain  and  all  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer?  Take  cotton,  for  in- 
stance—the present  20,D00.000-bale  stock.  A  mark-up  of  $5 
per  bale  means  an  increased  price  to  the  consumer  of  more 
than  $100,000,000  annually  and  for  what?— for  insurance 
agamst  market  declires.  Under  the  present  system  the 
insurance  is  carried  at  the  cost  of  the  speculator.  The 
speculator  goes  into  t:-ie  market  and  assumes  the  risk  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  win.  Some  gain,  but  many,  many  lose. 
His  operations  spread  ihe  risk  and  thereby  relieve  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  merchant — if  the  details  are  perfected.  Think 
of  the  capital  that  has  been  lost  through  men  speculating 
their  savings  in  the  hope  of  a  profit  in  connection  with  min- 
ing for  precious  ores  and  drilling  for  oil.  Certainly  millions 
cf  them  lost,  but  society  has  gained. 

Recently  we  have  heard  so  much  said  about  thin  mar- 
kets. We  now  hear  ',he  Secretary  of  Commerce  claiming 
that  the  present  recession  has  no  reason  for  becoming  a 


major  depression  ""because  of  low  Inventories."  Does  he  not 
mean  that  the  risk  is  small  by  reason  of  stocks  being  low? 
Certainly  that  is  what  he  has  reference  to. 

Who  is  to  protect  the  cooperative  associations  as  they  grow 
in  size  and  accumulate  vast  stocks  of  commodities  acainst 
hostile  fluctuations  in  the  markets  of  the  worW  We  no 
longer  control  the  cotton  market.  At  the  present  rate  of 
production  of  cotton  in  other  parts  of  the  world  what  will  be 
the  situation  before  the  m^achinery  for  the  administration  of 
this  bill  is  in  fuU  running  order  and  the  quotas  and  storage 
restrictions  effective?  What  will  be  the  problems  10  years 
from  now? 

Will  Congress  appropriate  the  necessary  money  to  provide 
insurance  equivalent  to  hedges?  The  speculator  had  the 
chance,  certainly  the  hope  of  profit.  He  speculated.  As 
the  heavT  hand  of  the  tax  collector  presses  down  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  taxpayer  do  you  contend  the  latter  will  have 
either  chance  or  hope  of  profit?  Above  all,  what  will  happen 
to  oiu-  cotton  grower  when  like  Brazil,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decides  to  abandon  its  course? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  deals  with  commodities  which  have 
a  world-wide  use.  They  aLso  have  or  carry  an  uncertainty  of 
supply  and  demand.  Furthermore,  they  are  subject  by  na- 
ture of  uncertain  supply  and  demand  to  wide  fluctuation  In 
price.  We  cannot  be  too  cautious  and  too  deliberate  in 
taking  steps  which  may  bnng  great  disaster — far  greater  than 
our  people  have  ever  experienced — to  millions  of  our  people. 
Personally  I  feel  that  we  are  working  under  great  pressure 
for  haste  and  speed  and  that  we  are  not,  as  a  Congres,s,  fully 
comprehending  what  we  are  about  to  do.  The  big  thing 
seems  to  be  "pass  the  bill  before  Christmas"  instead  of  hav- 
ing something  that  will  not  bring  greater  misery  to  our  peo- 
ple who  have  looked  too  long  toward  the  Halls  of  Congress  for 
their  economic  salvation.  Surely  some  day  we  shall  come  to 
the  full  realization  that  government  is  not  big  enough  finan- 
cially to  do  very  much  for  our  people  but  that  they  will  not 
only  be  compelled  to  do  things  for  themselves  but,  in  addition, 
provide  through  their  efforts  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  tax  box,  the  full  amount  of  money  required  to  c&rry  on 
the  affairs  of  such  government  as  they  may  have  over  them. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  already  has  that  privi- 
lege. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McCLixLAifl  is  recog- 
nized for  3^2  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what 
will  be  the  final  outcome  and  result  of  this  attempt  to  pass 
legislation  to  aid  agriculture.  Whatever  we  do  may  prove  a 
mistake,  but  whatever  criticism  may  be  offered  to  the  law 
we  pass  before  this  session  will  have  adjoiuned,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  we  did  not  sincerely  try  to  write  a  farm  bill.  About 
everything  that  could  be  suggested  has  been,  and  every  pro- 
posal and  amendment  is  being  debated  and  considered. 

We  all  want  to  do  something:  and  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
effort  is  to  ultimately  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  products 
so  as  to  restore  the  farmer  to  a  relatively  equitable  position 
in  our  economic  and  industrial  life.  I  would  like  to  wTite 
into  this  bill,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  that  the  farmers 
shall  receive  a  standard  wage  for  the  product  of  their  labor, 
just  as  many  of  you  propose  and  expect  to  write  into  law  at 
this  session  of  Congress  by  passing  the  wage  and  hour  bill 
a  provision  that  will  give  to  labor  a  minimum  wage  and  limit 
the  hours  of  their  toil  in  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  pass  that  character  of 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress,  if  we  are  going  to  adopt 
a  legislative  policy  of  price  fixing,  then  I  am  ready  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  and  place  in  this  bill  a  level  below  which 
the  farmer  will  not  have  to  toil,  without  any  regulation  of 
hours,  in  order  to  produce  a  living  for  hinxself-  and  his 
family.     [Applause.] 

I  seriously  doubt  the  wLsdom  of  any  character  of  price 
fixing  with  reference  to  commodities  and  with  reference  to 
both  agriculture  and  industrial  products.  I  doubt  seriously 
that  any  such  policy  can  ever  be  successfully  operated  and 
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maintained ;  Imt  there  Is  a  strong  b  ock  here  apparently  de- 


termined to  enact  a  law  designed  to 
trial  employees,  and  if  we  are  going 
laboring  man,  then  eventually  we  ate  going  to  go  that  way 
lor  the  fanner,  and  we  may  as  well  1  egin  now  to  fix  the  price 
of  his  products  so  as  to  raise  his  s  ;andard  of  living.  [Ap- 
plause.]    You  may  not  do  it  todar.  but  ultimately  it  wiOl 


have  to  be  done  if  we  by  law  ftx  the 
You  cannot  nail  down  one  end  of 


December  8 


increase  wages  to  indus- 
in  that  direction  for  the 


price  of  industrial  labor, 
the  plank  for  labor  and 


are  going  to  embark  on 
I  again  warn  they  are 


leave  the  other  exposed  and  ragged  for  the  farmer.  His 
prosperity  and  standard  of  living  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  it  is  just  as  essential  to  tie  welfare  of  this  Nation 
When  wages  are  raised  in  the  manu  factiuing  establishments, 
a  corresponding  increase  occurs  in  tl  e  cost  of  what  the  farm 
ers  are  compelled  to  buy.  So  if  we 
outright  prlce-flxing  policies,  and 
dangerous,  we  cannot  possibly  justify  such  a  cause  if  we 
ignore  and  neglect  those  who  dig  rom  the  earth  the  very 
food  that  sustains  us  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  V3te  for  this  amendment. 
Whatever  bill  we  pass  will  go  to  conference.  The  Senate 
bill  will  be  there.  We  all  know  thit  the  conferees  will  vir- 
tually rewrite  this  legislation.  I  anticipate,  should  the  House 
adopt  this  amendment  today,  it  wil  be  stricken  out  by  the 
conferes.  I  do  not  expect  it  to  sta7  in  the  bill,  but  I  think 
I  can  tell  you  now  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  price  fixmg  In 
other  fields  that  insures  a  high  stmdard  of  livmg  for  the 
laborer  m  various  other  enterprises,  then  the  farmer  has  a 
right  to  expect,  and  will  demand,  a  aw  to  fix  the  price  of  his 
prodiicts.  so  as  to  raise  his  standarc  of  living.  He  is  already 
crushed  under  present  conditions.  He  cannot  longer  endure 
and  will  be  unable  to  survive  furt  ler  increase  in  prices  of 
what  he  must  buy  with  contmuing  decrease  in  markets  and 
Income  from  what  he  produces.  | 

We  may  as  well  recognize  now  tl;at  this  Nation  will  never 
be  prosperous  so  long  as  agriculture,  our  largest  industry. 
Is  stranded  in  virtual  insolvency.  Price  fixing  is  not  the 
remedy  for  our  ills,  but  those  whs  ask  it  to  insure  their 
welfare,  must  stand  ready  and  wiling  to  grant  it  to  others 
who  seek  equal  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  some  are  brc  ught  to  a  realization  that 
there  are  certain  factors  and  processes  other  than  laws  that 
enter  into  and  Influence  existing  conditions,  we  will  likely 
secure  the  enactment  of  fewer  bills  }ut  more  wholesome  laws. 
[Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AD  time  has  sxi^ed.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  opered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Patmak. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Patmah)  there  were — ayes  6S,  noes  97 


ask  for  tellers. 


and  the  tellers  reported 


Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chfur  appomted  Mr.  Patmaiv 
and  Mr.  Etoxrv  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  agam  divided; 
there  were — ayes  81,  noes  113. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  oper  an  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonis: 
all  after  the  period  down  throtigta 


Page  14.  line  13.  strike  out 
9  on  page   15. 


Hie 


Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  under 
Just  offered  with  reference  to  the 
on  page  14.  line  14,  I  strike  out 
graph.     This  would  leave  the 
first  had  it,  without  having  any 
modity  and  would  simply  leave 


way: 

The  Ckanmodlty  Credit  Corporation 
poratlon)    is  authorteed.  upon 
and  with  the  approval  of  the 
on    agricultural    conunodttles    (tnclu^lng 
amount,   temu.   and   conditions   of 
the    Cc^poratlon    wttti    the    approval 
Prwidrat. 


H 


the  amendment  I  have 

loan  provision  beginning 

remainder  of  the  para- 

pr^vlsion  as  the  committee 

at  all  for  any  com- 

loan  provision  read  this 


tte 


flfures 
th; 


(in  this  act  called  the  Oor- 

of   the   Secretary 

to  make  available  loans 

dairy    products).      The 

loans  shall  be   fixed   by 

ct   the    Secretary    and    the 


recom  3iendatlon 
Presld<  nt 


such 


If  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to,  It  would  eliminate  the 
Lucas  amendment.  It  wcaild  eliminate  the  fixed  rates  on  all 
commodities.  After  all.  someone  has  to  be  responsible  for 
these  loans.  This  would  require  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary. 
They  would  fix  the  amount  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
loans.  They  would  treat  all  commodities  alike.  Under  the 
bill  no  maximum  or  minimum  figure  would  be  set.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  amount,  terms,  and  conditions  would  be  left  just 
as  it  is,  under  the  present  Executive  order,  with  tiie  provision 
that  was  temporarily  made  for  carrying;  it  out. 
Mr.  MAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Mr  MAY.  I  am  somewhat  in  ssrmpathy  with  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion  with  this  exception:  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  any 
information  as  to  the  amount  it  wUl  cost  the  Government  if 
you  leave  it  up  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  President? 

Mr.  JONES.  You  would  have  all  three  of  those.  You 
wouJd  have  the  same  loan  provision  you  have  now.  They 
have  handled  it  pretty  well  up  to  the  present  time.  This 
would  do  away  with  the  yardsticks  altogether. 

I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  say  this  would  carry  with 
it  not  only  the  maximum  and  minimum  limitations  put  in 
here  but  would  also  carry  the  Lucas  amendment. 

Mr.  MAY.  Are  the  terms  of  the  loans  fixed  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Act? 

Mr.  JONES.  No.  This  would  be  practically  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  ANTDRESEN  of  Mirmesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.   ANDRESEN   of   Minnesota.     As   I   understand   it.   If 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  agreed  to,  loans  umform  in 
amount  will  be  made  all  o\'er  the  country  rather  than  in  sec- 
tional areas  or  in  different  amounts. 

Mr.  JONES.     The  gentleman  is  correct.    I  rather  believe 
that,  m  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Committee — there 
are  more  Members  here,  and  I  just  want  the  honest  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee — this  would  be  wise,  because   the 
administration   at  the  time,  whichever  one  was  in  power, 
would  have  to  be  responsible  for  its  action.     This  would 
put  all  the  commodities  on  exactly  the  same  basts. 
Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  JONES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illmois. 
Mr.  LUCAS.     Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  there  is 
a  distmct  difference  between  loans  on  com  and  loans  on 
cotton? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  do.  FVjr  that  reason  I  believe  they  will 
consider  m  making  the  loans  the  rights  and  conditions  with 
respect  to  any  commodity  They  do  not  have  to  make  the 
same  loan  under  this  provision  as  to  one  commodity  that 
they  make  as  to  another  commodity.  They  will  fit  the  loan 
to  the  commodity  without  any  limitation. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  May  I  ask  'he  ^'entleman  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
the  amendment  which  wa.=^  adopted  a  ff'W  minutes  ago  by 
the  Committee  was  submitted  to  the  gentleman  from  Texa;, 
and  he  replied  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  he  hai 
no  objection  if  we  would  include  th^'  latter  bracket,  which 
reads,  "55  percent,  if  such  estimate  exceeds  a  normal  y-ar's 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent," and  I  agreed  with  the  distinguished  Chairman  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  will  state  frankly  that  is  substantially  true. 
The  gentleman  came  with  ano'her  paity  into  my  office. 
If  the  fact  it  was  a  mandatory  loan  registerf'd  on  my  ni:nd, 
I  did  not  realize  the  implication  of  it.  I  had  the  impres.'^ion 
afterward  that  it  was  a  permis.sive  loan.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  stated  it  was  mandatory  because  he  had  the 
same  figure  In  it.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  this  feature 
yesterday  I  called  up  the  gentleman  and  told  him  I  did 
not  believe  the  loan  should  be  en  a  mandatory  basis.  I  al.-o 
called  up  the  other  party  over  long  distance  telephone 
last  night  and  told  him  the  .same. 
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I  ccme  back  to  the  proposition  that  if  my  amendment  is 
agreed  to  it  will  be  as  'he  committee  first  had  it.  It  will 
treat  all  commodities  aliie  and  will  make  the  loan  available 
for  all  commodities,  the  loan  to  be  fitted  to  the  commodity 

Mr.    BANKHEAD.     W.x.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr,  JONES.     I  yield  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Without  imdertaking   to  express  any 
opinion  whatever  with  leference  to  the  merits  of  any  par- 
ticular section  of  this  biL,  there  is  one  matter  I  should  like  to 
get  cleared  up  in  my  own  mind  as  a  representative  of  my  con- 
stituency, and  that  is  this:   As  I  understand   this  bill,  no 
provisions  are  made  for  the  exaction  of  any  new  levies  of 
taxes  of  any  nature  whatever  to  meet  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  such  bill  as  shall  be  passed. 
Mr.  JONES.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Tiien,  I  should  like  to  a,sdertain  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  the  amount  of  revenue  or 
funds  which  will  be  actually  available  in  the  event  this  bill 
shall  be  passed,  without  the  imposition  of  any  new  taxes. 

Mr.  JONES.  Asstunmg  the  House  appropriates  the 
amount  authorized  under  the  pre.'^ent  Soil  Conservation  Act, 
there  will  be  $500,000,00)  available  imder  that  act.  and  there 
will  be  an  additional  amount,  for  the  purposes  of  exporta- 
tion, of  30  percent  of  tiie  customs  receipts,  which  v.'ill  prob- 
ably run  from  $110,000,000  to  $125,000,000. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Assuming  that  which  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  that  we  shall  have  to  make  the  allocation  on  the 
basis  of  the  funds  now  in  sight,  to  wit,  $500,000,000,  plus  such 
amount  as  may  come  cut  of  the  operation  of  section  32.  if 
the  amendment  now  proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee should  prevail  these  funds  would  have  to  be  allocated 
and  the.se  various  conimodities  would  have  to  take  their 
chances  out  of  the  amount  of  money  now  in  sight? 

Mr.  JONES.  No;  the  gentleman  is  not  correct.  The  loans 
would  not  nece.s.sarily  come  out  of  this  figure  bccaa'=e  they 
are  made  by  the  Ccmmodity  Credit  Corporation.  This  is 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  present  act  as  far  as  the  Ccm- 
modity  Credit  Corpc'ra  ion  is  ccncerned.  It  was  hope^d  the 
loans  v.ould  be  made  un  a  reasonable  basis  and  not  entail 
any  great  amount  of  loss.  We  simply  carry  forward  the 
pre.^ent  provision,  and  the  loans  are  made  by  an  oiganization 
whicli  ;s  under  the  R.  F.  C. 

Mr.  B.ANKHEAD.  E'oes  this  mean  that  in  addition  to  the 
sum  of  S500,COC.OOO  mentioned  by  the  genikinan  further 
funds  would  b-  a\ailabk-  for  loans  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Cci  poratlon? 

Mr.  JONES.  Tliere  would  be  whatever  the  Ccmmodity 
Credit  Con>cration  no  a-  has.  and  then  provision  might  be 
made  for  this  perman?nt  organization.  If  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  we  simply  :arry  forward  the  present  act.  which 
will  expire  within  2  yean-.  I  believe.  Tliis  would  carry  it  on 
and  authorize  it  to  be  made  if  that  organization  is  earned  on. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  1  thank  Vno  chairman  for  the  infor- 
mation. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Ch\irmr.n,  I  rire  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  it  is  perfectly  nbviou.>  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  turn  the  l^^gis'.ative  powers  of  the  Conpress  over  t'^ 
the  President.  Tne  President  appoints  the  S'^retary  of 
Agriculture,  and  he  appoints  the  Commidity  Credit  C'-r- 
poration  members.  Therefore,  this  amendment  turns  all 
the  legislative  functions  and  powprs  of  the  entire  Congress 
over  to  one  m.an. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  -should  like  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  JO.\'ES.  The  ^entleni.in  is  incorrect  only  to  this 
extent:  That  it  is  already  there.  This  authority  has  already 
been  granted  by  the  Congress,  and  this  amendment  simply 
authorizes  that  organ  zation  to  continue  doing  what  it  has 
bt  ■T.  d'')ing. 

Mr.    M-FARI.ANE.     Mr.    Cliairman,    will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     No;  I  d.)  not  yield- 


The  amendment  as  it  was  read  certainly  jrlves  that  i:)^'Wtr 
to  the  President.  If  he  liad  the  power  already,  tliere  wmiM 
be  no  purpo.'-e  in  civin'j  it  to  him.  It  gives  the  Prf>idtni  the 
full  power  over  agriculture  and  farm  pj'ices,  and  h<'  cmuM 
spend,  under  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  amendni-^nt 
as  read,  not  only  a  billion  dollars  but  $10,000  000.000  an- 
nually. In  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  gentleman  f:;'m 
Texas  there  is  no  limit  whatever  on  the  anioimt  of  money 
to  be  loaned  on  farm  commodities.  Tlie  point  is.  there  is 
no  money  in  the  Trea.^ury  for  this  purpose  now.  We  have 
not  yet  put  the  $500,000,000  Into  the  Trea.'airj-  that  this 
farm  bill  needs  to  function  in  accordance  with  its  provi.sions. 
Now.  if  you  pass  this  amendment,  who  is  going  to  say 
how  much  money  it  wiU  take  to  pay  out  loans  on  all  these 
different  farm  commodities,  not  only  the  ones  contamcl 
in  this  bill,  but  the  ones  produced  in  my  distrlet,  in  the 
President's  district,  such  as  dairying,  vegetable  and  fruit 
growing,  poultry  raising,  and  so  on?  Who  is  going  to  say 
how  much  they  are  to  get?  And  if  this  provision  is  so 
broad  as  to  include  all  conunodities.  then  v.-e  will  be  called 
upon,  as  the  speaker  has  suggested,  for  an  appropriation  far 
larger  than  $500,000,000.  What  I  want  to  knew  before  we 
vote  is  how  much  this  amendment  is  going  to  rest.  WJl 
it  cost  $5.000  000,000  or  $500,000  000''  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman  from  Texa,s  make  this  clear.  WUl  this 
amendment  cost  any  more  money? 

Mr.  JONES.  It  may  not.  If  the  collections  under  the 
present  loan  are  sufficimit.  it  will  not  even  n  quirr  any  more 
money  than  is  out  now.  NohcKiy  can  tell  what  the  ultimate 
result  will  be,  but.  certainly,  under  the  present  program  I 
do  not  think  the  loans  are  unrea.sonablc,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lie\c  the  gentleman  will  contend  they  arc. 

Mr.  FISH.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  gentli  man's 
amendment  if  the  President  has  these  powers  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

Mr.  JONES  This  is  perman'"nt  lpgi'-.lation  and  it  was 
thought  this  was  the  simplest  w.iy  to  make  provision  fur 
thiC  continuing  loans  and.  of  course,  in  order  to  make  this 
available,  it  Will  be  neces.^ury  for  the  proper  ecmniiltee  to 
continue  the  activity  and  life  of  tlus  Corporation,  -.vh.ch,  I 
think,  should  be  continued.  I  will  .<tatp  to  the  pentKnrin 
thr.t  I  belirve  .'-cmc  very  fine  woik  tias  oeen  done,  and  lo 
bting  done,  under  the  loan  provi.'^ioti. 

Mr.  FISH.  Can  the  Com.modity  Credit  Corporation  lend 
on  all  Ci-iiMnndities  today? 

Mr.  JONES.     It  can  lend  on  ;\I1  commodities  today. 
Mr.  nSH.     Has  it  made  Ir.an.>  on  any  but  the  ih:>e  or 
fcur  bi.-r.  s'abl?  comm.odities? 

Mr.  JONES.  It  has  made  loans  on  a  number  of  d-t'ircnt 
commodities  and  has  tendered  loans  on  a  number  of  others, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  brinu'  up  the  pnce  and  the 
loans  were  never  made.  The  sam.e  thing  is  true  ius  to  sec- 
tion 32,  and  may  I  correct  the  statement  I  made  in  answer 
to  the  speaker.  It  is  possible  that  seme  of  the  funds  under 
section  32  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  I  was  in  error 
in  my  answer  about  that. 

Mr.  FISH.  Wdl  the  gentleman  inform  the  House  whethei 
in  his  opinion  thus  amendment  will  cost  any  more  money 
or  Vv-ill  eost  more  than  the  SoOO  000  000  needed  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  farm,  b.ll? 

Mr.  JONES,  I  th.nk  there  is  a  pirssibility  of  some  lc:sr-'.s 
on  the.se  lcan>,  but  if  they  are  handled  properly  I  do  not 
beLeve  there  will  be  material  losses. 

Mr  FISH.  I  am  not  referring  to  lcan.s  but  to  the  appropri- 
ation.- by  Con  Tre-s.  WJl  more  than  the  $500,000,000  have  to 
be  appropriated? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  think  certainly  not  for  the  coming  year, 
nnd  It  depends  on  the  action  of  the  Congress  thereafter. 

Mr.  FISH.    And  this  money  is  to  be  spread  around  on  ether 
commodities  besides  cotton,  v.heat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  r,.L? 
Mr.  JONES.     Yes, 
[Here  the  cavel  fell.l 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aD  debate  on  thi.s  amendment  may  close  m  27  minutes. 
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ari 


tliat 
ths 


thereafter 


at  vised 


b:U. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objec 
fentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
In  Congress,  and  sometimes  I  con 
wtao  are  about  me  that  I  doubt 
about.    To  say  I  am  sun^sed  at 
erf  my  distinguished  chairman  is  pu 
This  question  of  mandatory  loan; 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.    This 
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Lord  "Cora-Wallace."     [Laughter 
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By  this  act  we  render  ourselves  superfluous  and  impotent. 
The  farmer's  freedom  is  destroyed  and  he  becomes  a  ward 
of  the  Federal  Government,  removed  one  short  step  from 
serfdom.  His  neck  is  placed  in  a  noose  and  the  bait  held 
out  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  merely  an 
inducement  to  get  the  halter  on  the  farmer  in  ord?r  that 
some  little  visionary,  bureaucratic  whippersnapper  can  work 
the  hunger -whipped  slave  in  the  harness  as  he  sees  fit. 
This  farm  bill  will  farm  the  fanner,  and  the  only  issue  that 
confronts  us  now  is  freedom  or  serfdom  for  cur  people. 

The  farmers  in  my  dLstnct  prize  their  corn,  cotton,  and 
wheat,  but  there  is  something.  Mr.  Chaimian.  they  prize 
infinitely  more  than  these  material  things.  That  some- 
thing is  of  great  spiritual  value,  that  noble  and  precious 
heritage  we  call  liberty.  Under  the  terms  of  this  incompre- 
hensible measure  one  thing  at  kast  is  certain  and  unmis- 
takable. The  Secretary  of  Agnculturo  is  given  discretion 
to  pay  som.e  farmers  and  to  withhold  payment  from  others. 
No  human  being  is  endowed  with  the  dinnc  wisdom  and 
virtue  to  administer  Justly  thi.s  act  Seme  farmers  can  be 
rewarded  and  othors  can  be  penalized  at  the  will  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  door  is  opened  wide  to  polit- 
ical corruption  and  reprisals,  and  opportunity  is  offered  a 
Cabinet  member  to  build  up  a  gigantic  personal  political 
machine.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  free  government 
have  we  witncs.sed  such  a  brazen  and  inexcusable  grant  of 
unprecedented  and  almost  unlimited  pnwcr  to  one  man. 

We  may  not  alway.s  have  as  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  a 
man  of  oracular  wndom,  sublime  virtue,  and  impeccabla 
judgment.  If  enacted  into  law.  this  bill  will  set  one  class 
of  farmers  against  another,  and  cau.se  one  farmer  to  hate 
his  neighbor.  BootJeggmg.  perjury,  and  thievery  will  fol- 
low, agriculture  will  be  dislocated  and  disillasioned,  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  liberty  and  character  of  our  best  citizen, 
the  American  farmer,  will  be  destroyed.  For  God's  sake  let 
us  keep  Ameiica  American  by  letting  every  man  walk  the 
earth  his  own  king,  the  equal  lord  of  every  other  man,  go 
his  own  way,  work  out  his  own  will,  and  weave  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  magic  days  the  dreams  that  haunt, 
the  duties  that  inspKi-  and  urge  him  en.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  frcm  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Bernard!  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BERNARD,  Mr.  Chainnan.  for  the  last  few  days  I 
have  been  listenina  to  .some  Memberr,  of  this  House  with 
pleasure  and  surprise.  Many  of  my  esteemed  colleagues  who 
in  the  past  have  alway.s  disagreed  with  me  on  everything 
seemed  to  have  been  converted  to  my  views. 

Gentlem.cn  who  m  the  last  :es.sinn  argued  for  a  drastic  cut 
In  relief  expenditures  now  weep  for  America's  hungry 
millions. 

Gentlemen  who  in  the  last  session  could  only  shout  "econ- 
omy" now  tell  us  that  our  people  have  not  enough  money 
to  buy  food. 

In  the  last  session  it  w.is  only  the  Progressives  who  argued 
that  we  do  not  suffer  from  ov  rprodu;  iicn  but  from  under- 
consumption. Nov.-  the  very  M^'mb.Ts  who  have  blocked 
every  administration  measure  to  expand  the  buying  power  of 
our  citizens  tell  us  "fhe  workers  have  no  money  to  sjaend 
for  farm  produce." 

Underconsiimption  has  become  the  pet  discovery  of  those 
who  are  in  part  responsible  for  underconsumption. 
Have  these  leopards  changpd  their  spoU^^? 
I  would  like  to  think  so,  but  my  new  friends  are  incon- 
sistent, and  I  am  forced  to  doubt  their  .sincerity.  At  one 
moment  they  protest  the  amendnicn'  cff?red  b;;  my  friervl, 
Mr.  BoiLEAU.  The  Boilcau  amendmcn*.  they  say,  will  take 
the  milk  from  the  mouths  of  starvur,'  babes.  And  at  the 
next  moment  they  advise  us  to  feed  the  .starving  babes  by 
repealing  the  surplus-profits  taxes. 

Do  these  new  friends  of  the  hungry  and  poverty-stricken 
mean  starving  babes — or  starring  corporations?  Who  is  it 
that  they  reiilly  want  to  f«^ed'^ 

I  do  not  forget  that  in  the  last  sc.':  on  my  friend,  Jerry 
BoiLEAu,  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  $3  000  000.000  to  create 
1.000.000  jubs.  And  I  do  not  forget  that  those  who  now 
accuse  him  of  taking  food  from  the  mouths  of  babes  voted 
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against  his  bill  and  even  advocated  cutting  the  administra- 
tion measure  to  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  HOOK.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERNARD.     I  do  not  have  time  to  yield. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  Mr.  Boileau  who  is  the  apostle  of 
starvation. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  these  new  spokesmen  for  plenty 
are  real  converts  to  the  progressive  cause.  I  will  think  so 
when  they  support  the  v.-age  and  hour  bill,  an  increa.sed 
relief  appropriation,  more  money  for  housing,  higher  taxes 
for  the  rich,  and  lower  taxes  for  the  poor. 

But — until  they  are  ready  to  prove  their  sincerity  by  votes — 
let  them  not  mock  the  hungry  with  their  crocodile  tears. 
We  Progressives  who  condemn  the  crop-destruction  provi- 
sions of  this  farm  bill  have  a  right  to  condemn  them.  We 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  root  out  the  causes  for  undercon- 
sumption. We  are  going  to  vote  for  every  measure  which 
will  increase  the  ."^pending  power  of  those  whose  hunger 
makes  the  "surplus"  of  farm  crops.  We  are  going  to  resist 
with  all  our  strength  every  attempt  to  feed  the  trusts  and  the 
corporations  while  the  people  starve. 

We  have  the  right  to  condemn  scarcity,  and  we  do  con- 
demn it.  We  have  a  right  to  say,  "Let  the  Government  pay 
the  farmers  for  growing  food,  not  for  plowing  it  under." 
We  liave  a  right  to  deny  that  there  is  a  farm,  "surplus"  so 
long  as  one  child  anywhere  in  the  world  goes  to  bed  hungry. 
We  have  a  right  to  .say  these  things  because  we  believe  them. 

But  as  for  the  new  advocates  of  abundance — they  are 
treading  on  dangerous  ground.  What  will  their  constituents 
say  when  they  go  home?  Theirs  is  not  an  easy  position  to 
explain  to  the  joble.ss,  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  who  has  been  laid 
off,  or  the  needy  for  whom  no  relief  can  be  found. 

"I  voted  against  the  farm  bill,"  they  can  say  with  pride, 
"because  it  perpetuates  an  economy  of  scarcity;  because  it 
destroys  food  when  many  are  hungry." 

And  their  huiigry  constituents  will  ask:  "But  what  did  you 
do  to  find  a  few  dollars  so  that  we  can  buy  what  the  farm- 
ers still  raise?" 

What  Will  they  answer,  these  new  disciples  of  the  more 
abundant  life?  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  answer  that  they 
have  done  something  besides  cut  Mr.  Morgan's  tax  bill. 

It  is  not  wise  to  trifle  with  the  wrath  of  hungry  men.  [Ap- 
plause.! 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  expired. 

The  gentleman  Irom  Iowa  iMr.  Dowell]  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  short  time  ago  the 
House  adopted  a  corn  loan  amendment,  which  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  corn  producers  of  this  country.  I  want  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  if  his  amendment  is  not 
intended  to  set  aside  the  amendment  that  ihe  House  adapted 
just  a  few  minuses  ago?  At  l?ast.  as  I  understand,  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MASON.     He  said  it  was. 

Mr.  DOWELL.  I  am  told  he  said  it  was  so  intended.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  amcntlm.cnt.  having  been  adopted  by 
this  Hou.'=;e,  it  should  not  be  defeated  by  an  amendment  of 
tills  character.  T^;'^  corn  loans  have  been  most  helpful  to 
the  farmers,  and  the  Government  has  not  lost  a  dollar  by 
these  loans.  The  amendment  prodding  for  corn  loans 
adapted  by  the  House  a  short  time  ago  should  stand  and 
this  amendment  intended  to  strike  it  cut  should  be  defeated. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  am.endment. 
[Here   the    gavel   fell] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gil- 
christ!  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am.  of  course,  over- 
wh.elmed  with  the  bursts  of  oratory  when  I  hear  on  this  floor 
ribout  how  we  are  trv-ing  to  control  the  hands  of  God  Al- 
mighty: about  how  we  are  going  to  control  sunshine  and 
rain:  about  how  .=;ome  officer  is  going  to  be  delegated  the 
authority  to  say  how  much  crop  we  shall  produce  and  how 
much  crop  we  shall  sell.  You  can  make  a  fine  oration  by 
saying  that  the  liberties  of  the  American  people  are  going 
to  be  taken  from  them  by  this  bill,  but  if  gentlemen  would 


read  the  bill,  they  would  soon  understand  that  it  does  not 
do  any  such  thing  at  all.  Tins  bill  does  not  provide  for 
scarcity.  It  is  not  a  bill  that  seeks  to  control  sunshine,  ram, 
or  production.  This  bill  will  leave  the  American  farmer 
with  every  liberty  that  he  new  has.  except,  in  possibly  one 
year  out  of  eight  or  ten,  and  then  when  he  votes  for  that 
control  him.self. 

It  is  fine  to  talk  about  .\mencan  liberty.  We  have  per- 
haps all  had  forefathers  who  mairched  with  Genrge  Wash- 
ington from  New  York  to  Yorktown.  But  this  bill,  and  the 
amendment  now  before  us.  d;">es  not  control  one  bushel  of 
production  of  corn,  not  one.  The  farmer  is  allowed  to  pro- 
duce every  bushel  of  corn  that  he  can.  The  farmer  is  al- 
lowed to  harve.st  all  that  he  can.  In  extreme  times,  when 
the  farmers  vote  for  it,  under  a  formula  that  Congress 
fixes  and  not  the  Secretary  fi.xcs.  then,  and  only  then;  and 
at  no  other  time  can  the  Secretary  provide  for  a  vote. 

It  does  not  give  the  Secretary  one  single  thing  or  a  single 
power  or  authority,  except  under  the  rule  and  formula  that 
Congress  itself  proposes  and  lays  down  in  the  bill  itself.  So 
that  when  I  hear  these  bursts  of  oratory  I  am  greatly 
pleased  at  Ihe  oratory:  but  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  the 
orators  ought  to  read  the  bill.  I  think  they  ought  to  knew 
what  this  bill  provides.  Once  in  a  while  during  the  cour:^ 
of  years,  when  the  farmers  ask  for  it.  the  farmer  can  be 
told,  "Here,  you  put  a  small  part  of  your  corn  into  storage 
for  a  while,  until  the  world  shall  demand  it  and  the  price 
shall  rise,  .so  that  you  yourself  will  be  helped  and  your 
neighbor  will  be  helped,  and  no  one  will  be  injured."  It 
dees  not  prevent  him  from  doing  as  he  pleases  with  the 
vast  amount  of  his  procuet.  He  rinses  it;  he  sells  it  where 
he  pleases  and  when  he  plea.ses.  with  the  exception  that  I 
have  noted. 

How  easy  it  is  to  talk  about  liberty  and  the  American  flag. 
Oh.  I  know  something  ab(3Ut  liberty  myself.  I  have  seen 
the  sheriff  march  into  the  homes  of  the  corn  farmers  of  my 
community  and  my  county  and  kick  farm  owners  out  into 
the  street.  That  is  liberty  That  is  the  liljerty  of  the  man 
who  owns  the  mortgage.  So  I  am  trying  to  fix  it  so  that 
the  farmer  can  pay  his  m.ortgape  and  support  him.self  and 
his  family  in  decency  and  honor  in  this  twentieth  century. 
iApplau.se.] 

At  times  we  may  be  inclined  to  subordinate  the  rights  of 
peopb  to  secure  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to  the 
rights  of  property.     I  am  for  protecting  all  property  rights. 

1  do  not  want  to  wreck  the  internal  economy  of  our  country. 
But  I  recognize  al.so  the  right  of  citizens.  The  pre.'ient  eco- 
nomic desperation  which  this  bill  attempts  to  correct  is  due, 
no  doubt  very  largely,  to  our  neglect  in  acknowledging  the 
right  of  a  man  to  some  return  for  the  long  hours  he  toils 
in  attempting  to  grow  and  market  foodstuffs  for  our  pt^ople. 

We  are  attempting  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  right 
of  the  farmer  to  .secure  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  and 
prosperity.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BIERMANN  and  Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  if  he  thought  he  was  included  in  the 
unanimous  con.-ent   that   was  given  t^)   clo.se   debate? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.     That  was  my  impression. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  had  intended  to  include  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  but  5  minutes  remaining  nn 
this  amendment.  The  Chair  wonders  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  recognize  each  gentleman  for  2^2  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Coffee!  may  proceed  for 

2  minutes,  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  already  fixed. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Coffee]  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COFT^E  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  .sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  chairman  of  our 
committee. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  a 
cattle,  hogs,  and  com.    I  am  in 
I  fear  that  if  you  make  an  artificially 
would  wreck  the  western  range 
the  Com  Belt  feeders.    Com 
suffer  if  substitutes  for  com  were 
If  you  want  to  be  of  assistance 
these  loans  be  made  on  a 
to  encourage  the  production  of  cor^ 
ment  or  to  affect  adversely  the  " 
enough  to  stabUize  prices  that  migjit 
ized  through  excessive  sales. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentlem4n 
mank]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  BIERMANN.    Mr.  Chairman 
man's  amendment  will  be  to  eliminate 
except  that  part  which  makes  the 
with  the  Commodity  Credit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
part  eliminated  that  really  amounits 
called   Lucas   amendment   providi^ig 
on  com. 

It  may  look  as  if  we  Members 
asking  for  mandatcwr  loans  on  cc|m 
thing  that  we  should  not  have 
that  nearly  every  one  of   the 
production,  has  been  treated  in 
of  the  special  circumstances  that 
special   bill   for.  sugar.    Again 
special    treatment    to    cotton.    In 
special   treatment   to   tobacco 
United  States  Treasury,  without 
commodity,  I  propose  we  give  a 
field  com  through  mandatory  loins 
figures.    We  can  do  it  for  the 
ported,  it  is  consmned  in  this  couiitry 
at  the  production  of  com  normallj 
it  would  be  sound.    A  loan  on 
on  a  farm  commodity  with  a  larg< 

If  the  amendment  of  the 
growing  secttons  of  this  country 
position  as  far  as  loans  are 
this  summer  when  the  farmers 
com  States  saw  the  price  of 
$1.35  a  bushel  to  35  cents  a  bushe 
modity  Credit  Corporation  had 
will   have   if    the   chairman's 
they  did  not  give  us  any  loans 
farmers  had  been  forced  to  get  ric 
did  give  us  5C-cent  loans.    That  v 
to  cure.     We  want  to  compel  the 
tion  to  make  loans.    The 
made  loans  in  1933,  1934.  1935.  an< 
this  morning  and  they  informed 
a  single  penny  on  those  loans: 
plus  interest  at  4  percent 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of 
has  expired:  all  time  on  this 

The  question  is  on  the 
man  from  Texas. 
Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 


pr  ^visions 


of  the  Members  to  the 

presented  a  few  minutes 

cattle.    The  gentleman 

,  stated  that  the  price 

>y  the  price  of  corn.    It 

price  of  eggs  is  deter- 

chickens  eat  wheat. 

and  supply,  are  the 

com. 

the  gentleman  yield? 

;  I  have  only  2  minutes. 

largely  devoted  to 

cattle  business  myself. 

high  loan  on  corn  It 

producers,  els  well  as 

ucers  would   eventually 


the  com  producers,  let 

basis,  not  so  high  as 

for  sale  to  the  Govem- 

industry  but  high 

otherwise  be  demoraj- 

[Api^lause.] 

from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Bikr- 

the  effect  of  the  gentle- 
all  of  the  loan  section 
loans  absolutely  optional 
Corporation  with  the  approval  of 
|the  President.     Tha  only 
to  anything  is  the  so- 
for   mandatory    loans 


but 
faim 


aid 


corn 


amendn  lent 


it 


December  8 


farmers.  I  think  it  is 

otherwise  you  may  put 

that  it  will  be 


N3W, 


rom  the  com  section,  in 
are  sisking  for  scme- 
I  submit  to  this  body 
commodities,  large  in 
special  way  on  account 
surround  it.     We  had  a 
again   we   have    given 
this    very    bill    we    give 
without  hurting    the 
hurting  any  other   farm 
l|[ttle  special  treatment  to 
at  safe,  business-like 
that  corn  is  not  ex- 
Less  than  5  percent 
is  exported;  so  a  loan  on 
I  Is  different  than  a  loan 
exportable  surplus. 

Is  adopted,  the  com- 
be in  exactly  the  same 
that  they  were  in 
n  Iowa  and  these  other 
locally  go   dowTi  from 
All  that  time  the  Cotn- 
the  same  power  they 
is   adopted,    but 
after  some  of  the  poor 
of  their  corn.    Then  they 
a  condition  that  we  want 
Cfommodity  Credit  Corpora- 
Credit  Corporation 
1936.    I  telephoned  thera 
:ne  that  they  had  not  lost 
got  all  the  money  back 
.] 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  expired, 
offered  by  the  gentle- 


chair  nan 
Mill 
com  jemed 


exictly 
am  endment 
urtil 


Comn  lodity 


th?y 
;  Applause 


ame  idment 


;  Lsk  for  tellers. 


Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  tellers 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Lvc\s. 

The   Committee   divided:    and   the  tdllers  reported   that 
there  were — ayes  109,  noes  83. 
So  *he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIER.MANN.    Mr    Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Ckrk  read  as  fallows: 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr  B'.er.mann:  Pape  14,  line  14.  toaert  th« 
followt.ig  "The  Conunoditv  Credit  Corporation  sbaU  make  Icmob 
on  field  com  wherpver  prcdurod  tn  the  United  States  at  the  rate 
or  55  cents  a  bushel  11  tiie  corn  supply  of  field  cc«ti  la  not  moro 
than  10  percent  of  the  estimated  domestic  needs  and  foreign 
exports  in  the  n.a.-lietinK-  vear  m  which  the  loans  are  to  be  made. 
If  the  total  supply  is  mere  than  10  percent  In  excess  Oif  the  esti- 
mated domestic  needs  a!:d  foreign  exports,  the  loana  shaU  be  made 
at  45  cents  per  bu.shel." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  frcm  Texas'' 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  until  I  examine  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  has  ju.st  offered  a  little  further 
I  reser\'e  a  point  of  order  against  it. 
!       The  CHAIRMAN.    Thf^  ernileman  frcm  Iowa  [Mr.  Bikr- 
I    MANNl  is  recognizi'd  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  imagine  that  some  of 
the  Members  voted  agam.s^  the  Luca.s  amendment  and  later 
for  the  chairman's  amendment  to  strike  out  because  they 
thought  that  the  propo.<^ed  loans  on  corn  were  unreasonably 
high.  T^le  amendment  I  have  rfTeiPd  fixes  those  loans  at 
55  cenL5  a  bu.-htl  wh  n  the  .supply  of  com  is  not  more  than 
10  percent  above  the  domestic  enn.-=umption  and  foreign  ex- 
ports, which  would  be  2.612.000,000  bu-shels.  This  year  we 
have  more  th.in  2.700,000.000  bushels,  and,  under  the  pres- 
ent bill,  the  quota  does  not  go  into  effect  until  we  get  to 
2,900.000,000  bushels.  My  amendment  further  provides  that 
when  the  supply  is  in  pxce.^s  of  10  percent  above  the  domestic 
consumption,  plus  the  foreign  exiv^rt.'^,  thp  loan  will  go  down 
to  45  cents  per  bU5hel.  In  other  words,  the  amendment 
merely  provides  that  the  corn-growing  f'-^!-mers  oi  the  United 
S'ates.  whether  th^y  are  in.-idf  the  commojcial  area  or  out- 
side the  commercial  area.  w;'.l  alway.;  be  able  to  go  to  the 
CommiOdity  Credit  Corporation  and  be  assured  they  may  get 
some  loans.  If  the  crop  is  small,  they  get  a  loan  of  55 
cents.  If  the  crop  is  large,  they  get  a  loan  of  only  45  cents. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  is  unbasincsslike  about  that. 

I  call  attention  to  tJie  fact  that  in  the  past  4  years  those 
are  the  figures  ihe  Commcid.ty  Credit  CoiTDoralion  has  used 
in  making  loans.  For  2  years  they  lent  on  the  basis  of  45 
cents  a  bushel.  For  the  other  2  years  they  lent  on  the 
basis  of  55  cents  a  bu.-hcl  In  the  4  years  they  lent  a  total 
of  $145,000,000.  and  the  Government  did  not  lose  a  single 
penny. 

Mr.  PIERCE.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BIERMANN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  PIERCE.     Arc  th(^y  mandatory? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Tliey  are  mandatory.  I  do  not  want 
the  farmers  of  Iowa  to  have  another  yf^ar  like  1937,  when 
the  little  fellow  sold  his  corn  and  a  couple  months  after  he  got 
rid  of  his  corn  the  Commodity  Cr-^'dit  Corporation  proclaimed 
that  "on  December  1  we  will  lend  yu  50  cents  a  bu.shel."'  I 
want  the  farmers  to  know  in  advance  that  they  may  get 
either  55  cents  or  45  cents  a  bu'hel,  depending  upon  the 
yield.  If  the  crop  is  small  they  get  55  cents.  If  the  crop  is 
large  they  get  45  cent.s  Is  there  a  single  Member  who  be- 
lieves the  Government  will  lose  a  single  penny  by  such  a 
transaction'' 

Mr.  PIERCE.     That  means  pegged  prices. 
Mr.  BIERMANN.     No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  PIERCE.    The  Government  will  have  to  buy  at  those 
figures. 
Mr.  DOWELL.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BIERMANN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  DOWELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  loans  on  com  have 
never  cost  the  Government  anything? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Not  a  single  penny.  The  Government 
has  made  money  on  these  loans  at  the  figures  I  specified 
here — 45  cents  if  there  is  a  big  crop  and  55  cents  if  there  is 
a  small  crop. 

Mr.  DOWELL.  I  would  like  it  better  if  it  was  50  cents  in 
the  lower  bracket. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  I  would  just  as  soon  put  it  at  that 
figure.  I  want  the  farmers  to  be  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  borrow  something  and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  lend  them  the  money. 
I  do  not  want  the  farmers  to  go  through  another  season  like 
this  past  year,  in  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
made  no  loans  until  the  little  fellow  was  busted,  and  then  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stated  it  would  make  loans  on 
December  1. 

Mr  DOWELL.  I  suggest  the  gentleman  amend  his 
amendment  and  make  it  50  cents  instead  of  45  cents  in  the 
lower  bracket. 

Mr.  REILLY.  The  criticism  has  been  that  they  do  not 
lend  early  enough? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  They  do  not  lend  at  all  unless  it  suits 
their  fancy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  REILLY.     They  have  heretofore. 

Mr.  BIERM.\NN.  Oh,  no;  not  until  60  days  ago  did  they 
proclaim  they  would  start  making  loans  at  50  cents  a  bushel 
on  December  1. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BIERMANN.     I  >aeld  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     The  formula  set  forth  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  on  a  par  with  the  previous 
provisions  covering  loans  on  corn? 
Mr.  BIERMANN.     Yes. 
Mr.  MASON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BIERMANN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  MASON.     In  other  words,  the  loans  up  to  now  were 
not  made  until  the  damage  had  already  been  done? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Yes.  That  was  the  case  this  year.  I 
want  the  law  changed  so  that  the  farmers  will  be  entitled 
to  the  loans.  This  cannot  hurt  the  Treasury  one  single 
dollar. 

Mr.  MASON.  Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  loan  provision,  unless  it  is  made  mandatory, 
is  no  pood? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentlpm.an  from  Texas  with- 
draw his  reservation  of  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  pxiint  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  the  schedules  set  out  here. 
They  are  practically  the  same  schedules,  or  perhaps  a  little 
lower  than  they  were  before  in  the  bill.  However,  this  amend- 
ment again  opens  up  the  whole  field  of  mandatory  loans. 
Two  or  three  Members  have  given  notice  that  if  mandatory 
loans  are  provided  for  on  one  commodity  they  want  to  make 
the  loans  mandatory  on  other  commodities.  The  loan  was 
made  a  little  late  this  year,  but  this  is  because  a  temporary 
organization  v/as  handling  the  matter.  There  was  no  direct 
authorization  except  an  organization  which  was  originally 
provided  by  Executive  order  from  relief  fimds,  and  its 
authority  for  handling  the  problem  was  temporary.  I  think 
the  situation  could  be  taken  care  of  just  as  well  without 
making  the  loans  mandatory.  Why  decide  in  advance?  It 
may  be  that  v.hen  the  time  comes  the  loan  should  be  made 
at  a  difTerent  figure,  and  they  might  want  it  at  a  different 
figure. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yleW 
Mr.  JONES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  frcm  Iowa. 
Mr.  BIERMANN.     Can  the  chairman  anticipate  any  pos- 
.■^ible  harm  which  may  come  from  making  the  loans  man- 
datory at  these  low  figures? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  the  sched- 
ule, I  may  say  to  the  gentleman,  but  a  great  many  different 


commodities  may  be  stored,  not  only  these  namrd  in  \hr  bli 
but  other  commodities  as  well.  I  have  already  received  lutue 
frcm  two  or  three  Memb-Ts  that  if  this  prov.sion  i.s  made 
mandatory  they  will  ask  that  loans  on  their  commodi'ies  be 
made  mandatory.  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  pet  all  lie  is 
asking  and  possibly  more  without  making  It  mandatory.  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would  not  iivsist  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Tlie  gentleman  ccncedes  there  i.s  a  vast 
difference  between  making  a  loan  on  corn  which  is  con.^u.Tied 
in  the  United  States  and  making  a  loan  on  cotton  or  wheat, 
which  must  depend  on  foreign  exports? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  agree  with  that  statement,  but  I  believe  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, when  we  get  the  permanent  farm  program  in  opera- 
tion, will  recognize  this  fact  and  make  the  terms  to  suit. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  I  want  to  protect  the  com  area  from 
the  sort  of  catastrophe  it  had  this  year,  when  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  the  same  authority  the  gentleman 
would  give  them  now.  They  let  a  lot  of  farmers  go  broke 
and  then  said,  "We  will  let  you  have  a  loan  en  December  1." 
Mr.  JONES.  The  only  trouble  is  that  you  cannot  have 
mandatory  loan  features  and  set  out  the  schedules  through 
all  the  different  commodities.  I  believe  when  we  finaUy 
work  out  the  provision  the  gentleman  ^nll  have  no  com- 
plaint as  to  the  way  the  matter  will  be  handled.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  not  insist  on  opening  up  this  field  again,  as 
it  will  be  the  cause  of  others  coming  in  with  the  same  sort 
of  provision. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  May  I  remind  the  gentleman  that  the 
field  was  closed  until  the  gentleman  opened  it  up  a  little  while 
ago. 

Mr.  JONES.  Others  might  not  be  as  reasonable  as  is  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
miittee  on  Agriculture  agree  that  we  should  have  loans  if  we 
who  seek  them  on  com  and  sustain  a  loss  arc  willing  to 
assume  that  loss  by  having  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
following  year  charge  the  same  against  the  fund  which  is 
allocated  to  corn? 

Mr.  JONES.  This  opens  up  a  new  question  which  I  would 
not  want  to  answer  in  advance,  of  course.  It  is  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  passed  on.  Of  course,  if  you  are  going 
to  take  the  soil-conservation  payments  away  from  an  entire 
section  it  might  not  leave  a  very  happy  situation.  At  least, 
I  should  like  to  think  about  this  question  somewhat  and 
consider  it  at  a  later  time,  in  conference  or  elsewhere.  Of 
course,  if  the  com  growers  all  wanted  to  take  any  lasses  from 
their  soil-conservation  payments,  that  might  be  a  thing  to 
consider,  but  the  question  comes  too  suddenly  for  me  to 
make  any  statement  on  it. 

At  this  time  I  would  rather  not  have  the  loans  mandator?'. 
I  would  rather  not  have  any  of  them  mandatory.  Let  us 
have  a  little  more  freedom  here  and  not  have  the  representa- 
tives of  other  commodities  trying  all  afternoon  to  come  in 
with  mandator^'  loans  at  varying  figures. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  m.y 
humble  opinion,  imlcss  we  have  some  some  sort  of  legislation 
somewhere  along  the  Lne  which  is  either  going  to  make  these 
quotas  effective  or  make  a  mandatory  loan  possible,  I  am 
afraid  the  bill  is  worse  than  useless. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  at  eD. 
This  leaves  complete  leeway.  The  whole  program  can  t>e 
worked  out  just  as  well  without  tying  the  hands  of  the 
lending  agency. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN  *Mr.  Cooper  K  Tlie  question  Ls  on  the 
amendment    offered    by    the    gentleman    from    Iowa     ,  Mr. 

BlERM.\IiN.J 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  BIERMANN)  there  were — ayes  37.  noes  62. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  Chau'man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ' 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LtrcAS:  Cn  p»«e  14.  after  the  word 
"Prertdenf,  Insert  the  following: 

•The  Corporation  shall  make  loans  luring  any  marketing  year 
oc  field  com  produced  on  farms,  whether  or  not  In  the  commercial 
corn -producing  area,  as  defined  In  section  321P.  on  which  the 
acreage  planted  was  not  In  excess  of  tbe  farm  acreage  allotment, 
and  said  loans  shall  be  made  on  th.;  following  percentages  Of 
parity  price  for  field  com  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  marketlag 
year: 

"Eighty  percent  if  the  Noyember  production  estimate  for  the 
current  crop  of  field  com  does  not  ezceKl  a  nonnal  year's  domestic 
ccnsumptlcn  and  exports; 

"Seventy  percent  If  such  estimate  exceeds  a  normal  year's  domes- 
tic consumption  and  exports  by  not  m(ire  than  5  percent; 

"Sixty  percent  if  such  estimate  excee<Ls  a  normal  year's  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  by  not  less  tl^n  5  percent  and  net  more 
than  10  percent; 

"Fifty-five  percent  tf  such  estimate  ( xceeds  a  normal  years  do- 
mestic consumption  and  exports  by  mere  than  10  percent. 

"Provided,  however,  That  any  losses  sostained  hereunder  shall  be 
charged  to  and  become  a  lien  upon  tte  amount  allocated  to  said 
commodity  during  the  following  calendar  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  this  act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questior  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ulirois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  allowed  5  minutes  to  discuss  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  liscussion  is  going  to  be 
in  order  I  want  to  reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment,  as  I  have  not  had  a  cl  ance  to  see  it.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Illinois  s  willing  to  take  3  min- 
utes for  himseK  and  leave  2  minu«s  to  me  or  some  other 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  agreeable,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  so 
modify  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeqtlon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  an  amendment  h(  retof ore  submitted  to  the 
Committee  with  one  exception.  Tiere  are  a  large  number 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  feel  that  my  amendment  on 
mandatory  loans  is  an  economic  lallacy.  However,  on  be- 
half of  the  com  group  of  Illinois  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  the 
other  corn-producing  States,  may  I  say  we  feel  so  keenly 
about  this  amendment  that  we  are  willing  to  underwrite  this 
so-called  economic  fallacy.  In  ( ther  words,  under  this 
amendment  if  we  sustain  a  loss,  su:ih  loss  will  be  charged  to 
and  become  a  lien  upon  the  allotment  of  funds  to  that  par- 
ticular basic  commodity  by  the  Se<;retary  of  Agriculture  the 
fcdlowing  year.  Therefore,  there  is  not  a  single  chance,  under 
this  amendment,  for  anyone  to  lose  anjrthing,  other  than  the 
com  producer  himself.  Assuming  that  beneficial  payments 
go  to  the  com  producers  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,000,  assuming 
further  that  the  com  men  had  a  less  of  $10,000,000  on  loans 
the  year  before,  $90,000,000  would  be  distributed  among  Uie 
com  producers  of  my  section  Insteui  of  $100,000,000. 

This  Is  what  we  who  are  in  the  Com  Belt  section  of  this 
Nation  think  about  mandatory  loans  so  far  as  stabilizing  the 
price  of  com  Is  concerned,  and  wit  tiout  this  kind  of  amend 
ment,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  not 
looking  toward  a  stabilisation  of  a 

farmers  of  this  country,  and  I  ho^  you  will  act  favorably 
upon  the  amendment. 

[Here  the  gavel  feU.l  \ 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  tl  is  would  make  the  loan 
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mandatory  and  at  the  same  time 


out  of  the  next  j^wur's  soll-conserva  Jon  payments  to  the  corn 
producers.  I  do  not  think  even  he  com  producers  would 
want  such  a  provision.  There  weald  be  some  of  them,  for 
example,  holding  Just  a  small  amcunt 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Is  it  not  trufe  that  if  this  amendment 
Is  passed  It  will  then  penalize  the  innest  man  who  does  pay 
his  debts  to  the  Corporation,  bees, use  the  next  year  It  will 
be  taken  out  of  his  hide  on  accourt  of  the  fact  his  neighbor 
who  is  dishonest  did  not  pay  his  d^bt  to  the  Credit  Corpora- 
tion? 


a  single  thing  in  this  bill 
decent  com  price  for  the 


make  any  losses  payable 


Mr.  JONES.  It  seems  to  me  that  argument  would  enter 
into  it.  Any  losses  would  be  payable  out  of  the  fund  for  soil 
conservation,  and  that  is  mixing  the  two  pretty  badly,  and  I 
think  any  proposition  of  that  sort  ought  to  be  given  very 
careful  consideration,  and  I  doubt  that  the  com  men  them- 
selves would  want  it. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Following  the  chairman's 
statement,  all  the  corn  farmers  will  be  charged  with  any 
losses  irrespective  of  whether  any  loans  were  made  to  them 
or  not. 

Mr.  JONES.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
that  we  will  go  along  with  wheat,  cotton,  com,  and  every 
other  basic  commodity  upon  that  basis,  and  If  a  loss  is  sus- 
tained It  will  be  charged  lo  the  particular  fund  the  following 
year. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  would  not  want  to  commit  mj^self  on  that. 

Mr.  GILCrlRIST.  Ms.  Clia.rman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GUXTHRIST.  What  is  the  equity  in  putting  a  chanre 
on  all  the  farmers  who  raLse  corn  by  making  them  pay  for 
the  defaults  of  the  dishonest  farmer  who  does  not  pay  his 
debts? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  What  I  am  trying  to  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  other  Members  of  this  House  is  that  the 
stabilization  program  is  what  we  need  and  the  sacrifice  of 
one  fanner  in  this  connection  is  Infinitesimal  in  comparison 
with  the  benefits  of  a  national  stabilization  program. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  And  I  am  trying  to  show  the  inequity 
of  making  one  man  pay  for  another  man's  default. 

Mr.  JONES  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  the  reservation  of 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIR^LAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  !Mr.  Lucas]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  LrcAS>,  there  were — ayes  38,  noes  64. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  this  parliamentary 
inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  clarifyuag  the  situation  which 
will  arise  when  we  get  back  into  the  House  in  the  matter 
of  a  separate  vote  on  vanou.s  amendments.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas]  earlier  this  afternoon,  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  this  section  201,  which  was  agreed 
to.  The  amendment  changed  the  language  with  reference 
j  to  making  loans  on  corn.  That  amendment  was  approved 
1  by  the  Committee.  Later  on  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Jones  1  offered  an  amendment.  Whether  or  not  it 
uould  have  been  held  in  order  had  a  point  of  order  been 
made  against  it  I  do  not  know.  His  amendment  struck  out 
all  of  the  language  beginning  on  line  14,  page  14,  and  moved 
to  strike  out  all  of  the  language  put  Into  the  bill  by  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas  1. 
Vv^heii  we  get  back  into  the  House  and  a  separate  vote  is 
aiked  on  the  Jones  amendment,  assuming  that  the  Jones 
amendment  falls  on  a  separate  vote,  dues  that  then  restore 
the  bill  before  the  House  In  itji  original  form,  or  In  the  fonn 
as  amended  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Lucas  1? 
lliftt  is  a  matter  I  am  sure  many  members  would  like  to 
have  clarified  so  that  we  will  know  what  procedure  to  take 
in  votins  for  or  against  the  Jones  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Cooper*.  In  the  first  place,  the 
question  presented  by  (he  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  a 
question  for  the  Speaker  and  not  for  the  Chalmian  of  the 
Comnurtee  of  the  Whole  Hou.^e  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
-Hov.Tver.  the  Chair  states  that  in  his  opinion  the  question 
presented  to  the  House  for  consideration  would  be  a  sepa- 
rate vote  upon  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ;Mr.  JoN-rs ;  and  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  winch  struck  out  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iliinois   IMr.   Luc\sl,  previously  adopted. 
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together  with  other  langi:age  of  the  section.  In  the  event 
the  House  should  vote  do\m  the  Jones  amendment,  then  the 
original  section  201  of  the  bill  would  be  before  the  House 
for  con.^ideration. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  As  amended  by  the  Lucas  amendment  or 
not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    No;  without  that. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  now  that  we  take  up 
the  corn  part  of  title  III,  and  that  it  be  read  by  title  only, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Recdrd.  with  the  privilege  of  amend- 
ment at  any  point  in  that  part. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Past  n — MARKmNC  Quotas — Field  Corn 

LEGISLATIVE  FINDING 

Sec.  320  Field  corn  is  a  bsslc  source  of  food  for  tlie  Nation,  and 
field  corn  produced  in  the  cjmmerclal  corn-producing  area  moves 
almost  wholly  in  Interstate  ind  foreign  commerce  In  the  form  of 
corn,  llve.5tock.  and  livestock   products. 

Abnormally  exces.sivc  and  abnormally  deficient  supplies  of  field 
corn  acutely  and  directly  aiTect.  burden,  and  obstruct  Interstate 
and  foreif:n  commerce  in  ccm.  livestock,  and  livestock  products. 
When  abnormally  excessive  supplies  exist,  transportation  facilities 
In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  are  overtaxed,  and  the  handling 
and  procc^sinE:  facilities  through  which  the  flow  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  corn,  livestock,  and  livestock  products  is  di- 
rected become  acutely  congested.  Abnormally  deficient  supplies 
re.suU  in  substantial  decreases  in  livestock  production  and  In  an 
Inadequate  flow  of  livestojk  and  livestock  products  In  intersta'e 
and  foreign  commerce,  with  -he  consequence  of  unreasonably  high 
prices  to  consumers. 

Violent  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  available  supply  of 
field  corn  disrupt  the  balance  between  the  supply  of  livestock 
and  livestock  prcxlucts  movir  g  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  The  supply  of  field  corn  available  for  feeding.  When  available 
supplies  of  com  are  excessive,  corn  prices  are  low  and  farmers 
overexpand  livestock  produc.ion  In  order  to  find  outlet  for  corn. 
Such  expansion,  together  with  the  relative  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  corn,  forces  farmers  to  market  abnormally  excessive  supplies  of 
livestock  in  Interstate  commerce  at  sacrifice  prices,  endangering 
the  financial  stability  of  prcducers.  and  overtaxing  handling  and 
processing  facilities  through  which  the  flow  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  directed. 
Such  excessive  marketings  deplete  livestock  on  farms,  and  live- 
stock marketed  in  interstatf  and  foreign  commerce  consequently 
becomes  abnormally  low.  with  restiltant  high  prices  to  consumers 
and  danger  to  the  financial  stability  of  persons  engaged  in  trans- 
porting, handling,  and  prccesslng  livestock  in  interstate  and 
foreipn  commerce.  These  high  prices  in  turn  result  in  another 
overexpansion  of  livestock  production. 

Recurring  violent  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  field  com  resulting 
from  corresponding  violent  fluctuations  In  the  supply  of  field  com 
directly  affect  the  movemen ;  of  live  livestock  In  Interstate  com- 
merce from  the  range  cattle  regions  to  the  regions  where  livestock 
l=i  fattened  for  market  In  Interstate  and  foreign  conunerce.  and 
also  directly  affect  the  movement  in  Interstate  commerce  of  field 
corn  marketed  as  field  corn  which  Is  transjxwted  from  the  regions 
where  produced  to  the  reglors  where  livestock  is  fattened  for  mar- 
ket In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Substantially  all  the  field  com  moving  in  interstate  commerre, 
substantially  all  the  field  corn  fed  to  livestock  transported  In 
interstate  commerce  for  fattening,  and  substantially  all  the  field 
corn  fed  to  livestock  marketed  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
l.s  produced  In  the  commercl  U  corn-producing  area.  Subslanllally 
all  the  field  corn  prodi>ced  Ir  the  commercial  com-produclnK  area. 
With  the  exception  of  a  comj;arnllvt»ly  wnall  amount  used  lor  farm 
cor.suniptton.  Is  clihor  sold  t:r  transported  In  interstate  ronunorce. 
oi-  IS  fed  to  livestock  transprrtod  In  Interstate  commerce  for  feed- 
ing, or  l»  fed  to  livestock  marketed  In  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce Almost  all  the  field  x>rn  produced  outside  the  commerrlnl 
corn-producing  area  Is  olUier  consumed,  or  Is  fed  to  llveslook  which 
Is  (^^nhumed.  In  the  Slate  In  which  such  field  corn  Is  produced. 

The  national  public  Intereit  requires  that  the  burdens  on  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  above  described  be  removed  by  the 
i'.\ercUso  of  Federal  power.  By  reason  of  the  administrative  and 
physiciU  impracticability  of  regulating  the  movement  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and 
the  Inadequacy  of  any  such  regvilatlon  to  remove  s\ich  burdens, 
such  power  can  be  feasibly  exercised  only  by  providing  for  the 
Withholding  from  market  of  excessive  and  burdensome  supplies  of 
field  corn  In  times  of  excessive  production,  and  providing  a  reserve 
supply  of  field  com  available  for  market  In  times  of  deficient  pro- 
duction. In  order  that  a  stuble  and  continuous  fiow  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  may  at 
all  times  be  assured  and  mi.intalncd. 


DtTlNlTION3 

Sec,  321,  For  the  purpix-ses  ol  t;u.«  part  — 

(a)  'Marketing  year'  shall  hv  the  p*  r:o;1  from  Octolv^r  1  of  one 
year  to  September  KO  of  the  succeeding  year. 

(b)  "Total  supply"  lor  aii\  marketing  yi'.ir  shall  he  the  cnrry- 
over  (if  field  corn  for  such  marketing  year  plus  the  eftlmated  i  r,  - 
ductlcn  ol  field  corn  in  the  United  Stales  during  the  rul'-ndar  year 
In  which  such  marketing  year  begins. 

(c)  "Carry-over"  for  any  marketnig  year  shall  be  the  quantity 
of  field  corn  on  hand  In  the  United  Suites  at  The  beginning  of  .sucii 
marketing  year  which  was  produced  In  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  then  cvirrent 

(d)  "Normal  supply"  shall  be  a  normal  year's  domestic  constimp- 
tlon  and  exports  of  field  corn  plus  7  percent  of  a  normal  year's 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal 
carry-over. 

(e)  "Reserve  supply  level"  shall  be  a  normal  year's  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  of  field  corn  phis  15  percent  of  a  normal 
year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  to  Insure  a  supply  ade- 
quate to  meet  domestic  consumption  and  export  needs  In  years 
of  drought,  fiood,  or  other  adverse  conditions,  as  well  as  In  years 
of  plenty. 

(f)  (1)  "Commercial  corn-producing  area"  shall  Include  all  coun- 
ties in  which  the  average  production  of  field  corn  during  the  10 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  In  which 
such  area  Is  determined,  after  adjustment  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions,  is  400  bushels  or  more  per  farm  and  4  bushels  or  more 
for  each  acre  of  fiu-m  land  in  the  county. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  rcasson  to  believe  that  any 
county  which  is  not  included  in  the  commercial  corn -producing 
area  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1  ) ,  but 
which  borders  upon  one  of  the  counties  In  such  area,  is  producing 
an  average  of  at  lea.^t  400  bushels  of  field  com  per  farm  and  an 
average  of  at  least  4  bushels  for  each  acre  of  farm  land  in  the 
county,  he  shall  cau.se  Immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  de- 
termine such  fact.  If.  upon  th  ?  basis  of  such  investigation,  the 
Secretarv  finds  that  such  county  Is  likely  to  produce  field  corn  in 
such  average  amounts  during  the  succeeding  .-larketing  year,  he 
shall  announce  such  .letermination.  Commtrcing  with  the  first 
marketing  year  following  such  determination,  such  county  shall  be 
inclvided  in  the  commercial  com-produclng  area.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  county  included  in  the 
commerci.ll  com-produclng  area  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  subsection  is  not  producing  an  average  of  at  lra.st  400 
bushels  of  field  corn  per  farm  and  an  average  of  at  lea.st  4  bu.she!s 
of  field  corn  for  each  acre  of  farm  land  in  such  county,  he  shall 
cause  an  Immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  such 
fact.  If.  upon  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  production  of  field  com  in  such  county  Is  likely  to  be  at 
less  than  such  rates  during  the  current  and  next  succeeding  mar- 
keting years,  he  shall  announce  such  determination.  Commenc- 
ing with  the  first  marketing  year  following  such  determination, 
such  county  shall  be  excluded  from  the  commercial  com-produclng 
area. 

(g)  "Normal  year's  domestic  consumption"  shall  be  the  yearly 
average  quantity  of  field  corn,  wherever  produced,  that  was  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  during  the  10  marketing  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  marketing  year  In  which  such  consumption  is 
determined,  adjusted  for  current  trends  In  such  consumption. 

(hi  "Normal  year's  exports"  shall  be  the  yearly  average  quantity 
of  field  corn  that  was  produced  in  the  United  States  and  exported 
therefrom  during  the  10  marketing  years  immediately  preceding 
the  marketing  year  in  which  such  ezporta  are  determined,  adjusted 
for  current  trends  for  such  exports. 

(1)  "Marketed"  shall  be  the  disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchange, 
or  gift,  or  by  feeding  (In  any  form)  to  poultry  or  livestock  which, 
or  the  products  of  which,  are  sold,  bartered,  exchanged,  or  given 
away,  or  to  be  so  disposed  of.  The  term  "for  market "  means  for 
disposition  in  any  such  manner. 

(J)  "Normal  yield"  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  field  corn  for  the  farm  during  the  10  calendar  yean  imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  In  which  such  normal  yield  Is  used  In 
computing  any  farm  marketing  quota  or  adjustment  thereof, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  In  yields. 
If  for  any  stub  year  the  daUi  are  not  nvallnblp,  or  If  for  any 
reastm  there  Is  no  actual  yield,  an  appraised  yield  for  such  yrar, 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulalionn  Isnued  by  the  BecreUiry, 
shall  be  tmed  as  the  actual  yield  for  such  year  If  on  account  of 
drought,  flood.  Insect  pests,  or  other  uncontrollable  natvjral  causs 
the  production  in  any  year  of  nuch  lO-yeor  period  la  lew  tlion  75 
percent  of  the  nvcriHre  (computed  withotji  regard  to  such  year), 
such  year  shall  be  cllmlnntrd  in  calculating  the  normal  yield  per 
acre 

(k)  "NormiU  pnxlvutlon'  as  applied  to  any  nvimber  of  acres 
of  field  corn  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  times  *uch 
numlx'r  of  acres. 

im)   The  term  "farm  acreage  ollotmcnl  '  moans  the  acreage  allot- 
ment made  to  a  farm  pursuant  to  section  328 
rA*M    marketing   quotas 

Sec  322.  (a)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  the  Secretary 
determines  from  available  statistics  of  the  Department.  Including 
the  August  prcxluctlon  estimate  officially  published  by  the  Division 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agrlcuiturai 
Economic:s  of  the  Department,  that  the  total  supply  of  field  cam 
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fts   of  October   1  will   pxceed  the 
than  13  percent.  markeUng  quotas 
merciaJ  com-prr<lucing  area  for  the 
area^  In  such  calendar  year. 

( b  I  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
average  yield  of  field  corn  in  such 
in  such  area  which  would  provide 
the  Secretary  determines  would 
year  beginning  October   1   a  supply 
production  of  field  corn  in  the 
equal  to  the  normal  supply.     The 
acres  so  determined  is  of  the  total 
allotment  under  section  327  shall  b<i 
Buch  percentage  is  referred  to  herein 
The  difference  between  100  percent 
referred   to  herein   as  the   "storage 
acres  devoted  to  field  com  on  each 
producing  area  which  Is  In  excess  of 
Ing   percentage   of   the   farm   acreag^ 
referred  to  herein  as  "surplus  acres 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall   announc^ 
under  subsection  (a)  and  his 
centage  under  subsection  (b)  not 

(d)  Within  20  days  after  the 
nouncement  as  provided  in  subsectlo|i 
tary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of 
Ject   to  such   quotas   to   determine 
favor  of  or  opposed  to  such  quotas. 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum 
tary  shall,  prior  to  September  10 
endum  and  such  quotas  shall  not 

(e)  Whenever   it   ?hall   appear 
estimates  oflSclally  published  by  the 
Estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
men,,  that  the  total  supply  of  fleh 
the  next  succeeding  marketing  year 
supply  plus  15  percent  thereof,  the 
fact  prior  to  September  30,  if  fanr 
announced  with  respect  to  the  crop 
Thereupon  such  quotas  shall  not 

AMOxnn  or  fajlm 


lal  supply   thereof  by    more 
■hail  be  in  effect  in  the  corn- 
crop  of  corn  grown   in  such 


on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
for  such  crop,  the  acreage 
amount  of  field  corn  which 
,  available  for  the  marketing 
(together  with  the  estimated 
States  outside  such  area) 
.ntage  which  the  number  of 
I  umber  of  acres  of  the  acreage 
announced  by  the  Secreftarjv 
as  the  "marketing  percentage." 
the  marketing  percentage  is 
percentage."     The   number   of 
lawm  in  the  commercial  corn- 
number  equal  to  the  market - 
allotment  of  such  farm   is 


his  determinations   of  facts 

of  the  marketing  per- 

than  August  15. 

of  the  issuance  of  the  an- 

(c)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 

itll  farmers  who  would  be  sub- 

whether   such   farmers   are   In 

If  more  than  one-third  of  the 

such  quotas,  the  Secre- 

the  result  of  the  refer- 

effectlve 

the   September  production 

01  vision  of  Crop  and  Livestock 

Economics  of  the  Depart- 

com  as  of  the  beginning  of 

will  be  less  than  the  normal 

Secretary  shall  announce  such 

marketing  quotas  have  been 

grown  In  such  calendar  year. 

beh>me  effective. 


detem  Jnation 
laler 
da;e 


o  jpose 
an  lounce 
become 
fr(  m 


AgTlcult  iral 


th! 


Ssc.  323.   (a)  The  farm  marketing 
actual  production  of  field  corn  on 
applicable  to  the  farm,  as  ascertalnjed 

(b)  No  farm  marketing  quota 
ocHrn  shall  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
tion  on  the  acreage  planted  to  field 

(c)  No  farm  marketing  quota  w 
corn  shall  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
cable  to  the  farm,  as  ascertained 
100  bushels. 

(d)  No  farm  marketing  quota  wl1th 
com  shall  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
com  on  the  farm  does  not  exceed  tlje 
farm  acreage  allotment. 


8TOSAGS   AKOXTinS 


3wc.  324.  (a)   No  com  used  for  s: 
field  oom  on  the  farm  exceeds  the 
farm  acreage  allotment,  the  storage 
production  of  the  surplus  acres. 

(b)  Rule  if  com  used  for  silage: 
not  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
shall  be  the  ncrmal  production  of 
the  acreage  allotment,  plus  the 
percentage  of  that  part  of  the 
for  silage.     If  the  acreage  used  for 
acreage  allotment,  the  storage  amoutit 
tlon  of  the  acreage  not  used  for 
farm  on  which  com  is  used  for 
storage  amount  which  would  be  appflcabl 
used  for  silage. 

(c)  Limitation  on  storage  amotin 
amount  exceed  the  difference  betwe 
tion  of  field  com  on  the  farm  and 
marketing  percentage  of  the  farm 

PENALTIES 


tie 
nor  [nal 

acreai  ;e 


Btla^ 
slla^ 


field 

fiirm 


Sac.  325.  (a)   Any  farmer  who. 
effect  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
from  such  crop  In  excess  of  his 
•ubject  to  a  penalty  for  the  excess 
cents  per  btishel. 

(b)   A  farmer  shall  be  presumed 
marketing  quota  with  respect  to  an\ 
under  seal  on  his  farm  an  amount  ol 
amount  applicable  to  his  crop,  as 
there  Is  not  stored  under  seal  on  th( 
equal   to  such  storage  amount,  the 
have  marketed  field  com  in  excess  i 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  field 
than  such  storage  amount.     In  any 
collection  of  penalties  provided  for 
have  the  burden  of  proving  that  hi: 
excess  of  his  farm  marketing  quota 

(d)   The  penalties  provided  for  in 
■hall  be  collected  and  paid  in  such 
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UAUUTING  QUOTA 

(  uota  for  any  farm  shall  be  the 

farm  leas  the  storage  amount 

under  section  324. 

with  respect  to  any  crop  of  field 

on  which  the  normal  produc- 

()orn  is  less  than  400  bushels. 

I  respect  to  any  crop  of  field 

in  the  stc»^e  amount  appli- 

dnder  section  324.  is  less  than 


respect  to  any  crop  of  field 

If  the  acreage  planted  to  field 

marketing  percentage  of  the 


flige 


If  the  acreage  planted  to 
marketing  percentage  of  the 
amount  shall  be  the  normal 


the  acreage  used  for  silage  is 

^otment,  the  storage  amount 

acreage.  If  any.  in  excess  of 

production  of  the  storage 

aUotznent  which  Is  not  used 

sUoge  Is  more  than  the  farm 

shall  be  the  normal  produc- 

The  storage  amount  for  a 

shall  in  no  case  exceed  the 

e  If  none  of  the  corn  were 


In  no  case  shall  the  storage 
the  estimated  total  produc- 
the  normal  production  of  the 
allotment. 


acreage 


wlille  any  marketing  quota  is  in 

com,  markets  any  field  corn 

marketing  quota  shaU   be 

so  marketed  at  the  rate  ©f  15 


tt)  have  complied  with  his  farm 

crop  as  long  as  there  is  stored 

fie'id  com  equal  to  the  storage 

?rtaineci  urder  section  324      If 

farm  an  amount  of  field  com 

farmer  shall  be  presumed  to 

hi3  farm  market  ins;  quota  to 

:orn  stored  on  the  farm  U  less 

action  brought  to  enforce  the 

this  section,  the  farmer  shall 

did  not  market  field  com  in 


ii 


subsection  (a)   of  this  section 
manner,  at  such  time,  and 


under  such  cirnditions  us  the  Secretary  may  by  rcgrilations  pre- 
scribe. Such  per. alt  If-,  shall  bo  collec'ed  ui-der  '.he  direction  of  the 
Secretar\\  and  shall  bo  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

ADJUSTMENT    OF    FARM     M.^RKm^•G     QUOTAS 

Sec.  326.  (a)  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  farm  markctiiit;  quotris  in  eiJect  are  preventing  a  supply 
of  field  corn  equal  to  the  normal  supply  from  being  available 
during  the  current  marketing  year,  he  Fhall  cause  an  Investlgatlrn 
to  be  made  with  respect  thereto.  In  the  course  of  such  investi- 
gation due  notice  and  opp>ort unity  for  hearing  shall  be  given  to 
Interested  perscn.s.  If  upon  the  basi.s  cf  such  Investigation  the 
Secretary  flnd«  the  exi.stenre  of  such  fart  he  shall  announce  the 
same  fortliwith.  He  shiUl  also  In  such  announcement  specify  such 
increase  in,  or  termination  of.  existing  qu  tas  as  he  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  such  investigation,  is  neces-sary  tt)  make  available  during 
such  marketing  year  a  supply  of  field  corn  (together  with  the 
field  corn  available  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area) 
equal  to  the  normal  .supply  Whenever  such  announcement 
specifies  an  increa.se  In  the  marketing  quotas,  the  storage  amount 
of  fleld  com  ascertained  under  section  324  r-hall  be  adjusted  down- 
ward to  the  amount  which  would  have  been  required  to  be  so 
stored  If  such  incre;vsed  marketing  quota.s  had  t>een  originally 
announced  by  the  Secretary  Whenever  such  announcement  pro- 
vides for  the  termination  of  marketinc  quotas,  storage  under  seal 
with  respect  to  sucli  quotas  shall   no   longer   be  requiied. 

lb)  Whenever  in  any  county  or  other  area  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  Sold  com  plus  the  amount  of  com  stored  under  .seal  in 
such  county  or  other  area  is  leas  than  (  1  i  the  normal  yield  times 
the  acreage  allotment,  if  there  are  no  marketing  quotas  with  re- 
spect to  such  production,  or  (2i  the  normal  yield  times  the  per- 
centage of  the  acreage  allotment  .specified  in  the  Secretary's  quota 
announcement,  if  there  arc-  farm  marketing  quotas  with  respect  to 
such  productior..  storage  under  seal  In  such  county  or  other  area 
with  respect  to  such  quotas   may   no  longer   be  required. 

(C)  Whenever,  upon  any  fann.  the  actual  production  of  fleld 
com  18  less  than  ( 1 1  the  normal  yield  times  the  acreage  allotment, 
if  there  are  no  farm  marketing  quotas  with  respect  to  such 
production,  or  (2i  the  normal  yield  times  the  percentage  of  the 
acreage  allotment  .-pei  it;. d  ;:i  the  Secretary's  quota  announce- 
ment, if  there  are  farm  market  int^  cjuotAs  with  respect  to  such 
production,  there  Tiay  be  marketed  from  such  farm  an  amount  of 
fleld  com  from  tlie  field  corn  stored  under  seal  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 324  which,  together  with  the  actual  production  of  the  tlien 
current  crop,  will  equal  (3i  the  normal  yield  times  the  acreage 
allotment,  if  there  are  not  farm  marteuug  quotas  in  effect  with 
respect  to  such  current  crop,  or  {4i  ttie  normal  yield  times  tho 
percentage  of  the  a^rcatje  allotment  specified  In  the  Secretary's 
quota  announcement  if  there  are  faxm  marketing  quotas  in  effect 
with  respect  to  suca  current  crop. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS    OF    SUPPUES    AND    COMMBXCLAL    COEN-PaODUClNG 

AREA 

Sec.  326.  Not  later  than  September  1.  the  Secretary  shall  ascer- 
tain and  announce  the  total  supply,  the  normal  supply,  and  the 
reserve  supply  level  for  such  marketing  year  Not  later  thsoi 
February  1  the  Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  announce  the  com- 
mercial com-producmg  area 

AC*REAGK     AU:.OTMENT 

Sec.  327.  The  acreage  allotment  of  fleld  com  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  that  acreage  m  the  Cinninercial  com-produclng  area 
which,  on  the  basi.s  of  the  avera*:''  yield  for  field  com  In  such 
area  during  th"  10  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  such 
calendar  year  will  produce  an  amount  of  such  fleld  com  wtilch 
the  Secretary  determines  w.h.  together  with  field  com  produced 
in  the  United  Statejs  outside  the  commercial  corn- producing  area, 
make  available  a  supply  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  such 
calend.ir  year,  equal  to  the  reserve  supply  level.  The  Secretary 
shall  announce  such  acreage  allotment  not  later  than  February 
1  of  the  calendar  year  for  wiiich  such  acreage  allotment  was 
determined 

APPORTIONMENT   OF   .ACREAGE   ALI.OTMITNT 

Sfc.  328.  IB.)  The  acr^rigp  allotment  for  fli»ld  com  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Socretsiry  amontj  the  counties  in  the  com- 
mercial corn -producing  area  on  the  basis  cf  the  acreage  devoted 
to  the  production  of  such  fleld  com  during  the  10  calendar 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  c.ilmdar  yetu-  m  which  the  ap- 
portionment is  made  i  plus.  In  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted 
under  previous  agricultural  adjustm^-nt  and  conservation  pro- 
grams), with  adju.^tmenfs  for  abnonnal  weather  conditions  and 
fcr  trends  in  acreage  durr't'  =U'"h  pericxl. 

(bi  The  county  acreu^--  awotni'-'rit  for  field  corn  shall  be  ap- 
portioned b"  the  Sef-ret.^rv  throu£»h  the  local  commit  toe,  among 
the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  bsisls  of  tillable  acre.'tge,  crop- 
rotation  practices.  t>pe  of  soil.  toptTgrapliy.  and  production  fncid- 
tles  Notwithstanding  anv  other  pro'-ision  of  this  section,  if,  for 
any  rea-cn  other  than  f.ood  or  dtuught.  the  acreage  of  fleld  com 
planted  on  the  farm  is  le.'v^  than  80  p*»rcent  of  the  farm  acroaRO 
allotment  for  field  corn  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  be  25 
percent  in  excess  of  .such  planted  acreage. 

Pt,"EI.IC'.TION'     AND    PE\irvV    OF    QUOTAS 

Sec.  329.  The  farm  marketing  quotas  established  for  fleld  corn 
for  farms  In  a  county  or  other  local  administrative  area  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  m.spiection  and  may  be  reviewed,  in 
the  maiuier  provided  in  part  VI  of  this  title. 
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Mr.  REILLY.     Mr.  Chai  -man,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
mt^nt,  which  I  send  to  the  iosk. 
The  Clerk  i-ead  a.s  foUov^.s: 

.Amendment  cfT>Ted  hy  Mr.  Rm.i.T-  Paee  ;?2.  line  13.  after  the 
word  "corn",  in.sert  "except  tuMd  corn  used  for  silage  purposes'. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
amendment  I  have  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Clerk's  desk  will 
acccmpli.sh  the  purpose  1  have  in  view  or  not.  I  am  In- 
tere.sted  in  the  silage  part  of  this  bill.  Eighteen  counties  in 
Wisconsin  come  under  tl^  e  commercial  com  production  of 
thi.s  bill,  three  of  them  bei  ig  in  my  district.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  corn  acreage  converted  into  silage  and  used  largely 
for  milk-production  purposes  shotild  not  have  been  included 
m  this  bill.  However,  I  f.nd  that  the  word  silage  is  used  in 
so  many  places  in  the  b  11  and  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
terms  of  the  bill  that  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  tell  just  how 
to  amend  tho  bill  to  accomplish  the  purpose  I  have  in  view. 
Tlie  larger  part  of  the  fie  d  com  produced  in  Wisconsin  and 
in  my  district  is  converted  into  silage  and  is  used  in  the 
production  of  milk. 

I  cannot  see  tliat  corn  'ised  in  the  making  of  silage  has  or 
can  have  any  effect  upon  the  price  of  corn  sold  in  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  think  that  silage 
corn  should  have  been  included  in  this  bill.  Silage  is  not 
sold  but  is  consumed  on  the  farm.  If  the  farmers  should  be 
cut  in  the  use  of  silage,  they  will  not  use  com,  but  they  will 
u.^^e  other  substitute  feecs  that  are  more  valuable  as  milk 
producers.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  a  farmer  may  pro- 
duce as  much  silage  as  Ye  can  use.  That  is.  he  can  exceed 
his  cnrn-acreage  quota  in  the  production  of  silage,  but  he 
cannot  ust^  any  other  cor.i  grown  on  his  farm  for  other  than 
silage  purpcses. 

That  is.  it  would  appear  that  a  farmer  who  had  exhausted 
his  corn-acreage  quota  i'ito  the  production  of  silage  cannot 
raise  and  use  on  his  farm  corn  to  feed  his  chickens  or  any 
pork  that  he  mipht  want  t-o  raise  for  home  consumption. 

The  great  majority  of  farmers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
who  grow  corn  for  silage  purposes  seldom,  if  ever,  grow  corn 
to  sell.  Tliev  are  not  in  the  commercial  corn  business  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  silage  phase  of  the  com  question 
ought  to  be  considered  ir  determining  corn  quotas  for  farm- 
ers who  prow  corn  largely  to  be  used  as  silage. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  ^[innesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  •will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REILLY.     Yes. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Miiino.sota.  The  purpose  of  the  gentlf'- 
man's  amendment  is  to  txclude  silage  from  the  provisions  of 
the  blip 

Mr.  R FILLY      Yos. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  So  that  the  storage  quota 
and  tho  markt^ting  quota  in  this  bill  will  refer  only  to 
matured  field  com? 

Mr,  REILLY.  Yes.  Matured  field  com.  To  becin  with. 
there  are  thousands  of  acr^s  cf  silage  corn  that  is  cut  before 
it  is  matured.  In  fact  the  farmers  grow  a  special  brand 
of  com  10  be  used  for  si. age  purposes. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairaian.  will  the  gentleman 
y:,!d? 

Mr.  REILLY.    Yes. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas  Tlie  gentleman  realizes  that  this 
silage  is  really  green  unmatured  corn  and  does  not  compete 
with  the  feed  that  goes  into  the  channels  of  trade,  and 
further  there  is  only  about  5  percent  of  corn  that  really  goes 
into  the  silo  and  it  is  green  and  not  nialured. 

Mr.  REILLY.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct.  Silage 
corn  does  not  in  any  way  compete  with  commercial  corn. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REILLY.     Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  .ippreciate  what  the  gentleman  is  attempt- 
ing to  do,  and  I  will  state  that  it  will  be  taken  care  of  in  a 
lattT  section  in  connrctlon  with  silage.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  not  accomplish  what  he  wants  done 
because  the  gentleman  is  speaking  solely  about  commercial 
corn- producing  areas.  If  I  understand,  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict is  outiide  the  corn-producing  area. 


Mr.  REILLY.  No.  Three  counties  of  niy  district  are 
within  the  corn-pniducing  area.  The  bill  does  i-.ot  affect  tlio 
amount  of  silage  that  my  lanners  can  use,  but  it  does  affict 
them  if  they  exhaust  their  quota  with  silage  corn,  then 
they  cannot  u.se  corn  in  any  other  way  on  the  farm. 
Mr.  LUCAS.  There  is  a  100-bushel  exemption. 
Mr.  REILLY.  Yes;  but  that  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
exemption. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  say  that  we  are  going  to  take  care  of 
the  gentleman's  proposition  later. 

Mr.  REILLY.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  gcnileman  make 
that  statement. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REILLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNLTTSON.  When  com  is  placed  m  the  silo  it  has 
no  more  effect  on  the  price  of  corn  tlian  on  hay, 

Mr.  REILLY.     Only  as  hay  might  be  used  to  fatten  cattl'^. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  word  for  the  reassurance 
of  those  Members  who  may  fear  that  if  this  legislation  is 
passed  the  Corn  and  Wheat  Belts  will  go  back  to  a  state  of 
nature  and  become  a  howling  waste. 

Many  fine  things  have  been  said  in  this  debate  about  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Jones),  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  want  to  approve  of  every  word 
that  has  been  said  of  him;  but  I  want  to  say  something 
about  two  other  members  of  the  Comnuttee  on  Agriculture, 
two  minority  members,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr. 
HopEl  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gilchrist  J.  The 
gentleman  from  Kan.sas  IMr.  Hope]  represents  the  greatest 
wheat-growing  district  in  the  United  States.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gilchrist]  conies 
from  the  State  where  the  tall  corn  g;:ows.  Tlie  fact  that 
tho.se  two  gentlemen  are  supporting  tliis  legislation,  in  the 
main,  I  am  frank  to  admit,  has  a  very  persuasive  influence 
with  me.  I  know  that  "they  know  their  onions,  "  meaning 
in  this  case  corn  and  wheat.  Tliey  are  able  and  fair  men. 
In  addition  to  that,  they  have  been  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  many  years.  They  did  not  sign 
the  minority  report  on  this  bill,  and  they  are  for  this  bill 
mainly  as  is,  quotas  and  all.  In  case  of  doubt,  I  frankly 
concede  that  the  attitude  of  those  two  gentlemen,  en  the 
minority  side  though  they  are,  ha\c  at  much  influence  w;th 
me  on  this  legislation  as  tlie  opinion  of  any  f.vo  Members 
uT  this  Huuse. 

Another  thing,  out  of  the  fog  and  smoke  of  this  debat*  — 
and  it  is  the  worst  I  have  ever  heard  m  my  teiith  year  In 
Congress — one  thing  is  clearly  emerging  in  my  maid,  and  I 
want  to  say  it  for  the  reassurance  of  tho.se  Members  who 
might  think  that  the  corn  and  wheat  farriers  arc  being  regi- 
mented and  being  driven  out  of  busine.ss.  Tliat  is  this,  that 
there  is  no  practical  crop  control  or  crop  reduction  m  corn 
and  wheat  m  thii^  bJl.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  theoretical  reduc- 
tion under  the  application  of  quotas,  but  I  have  .some  figures 
which  go  to  show  that  those  quotas  i.re  .so  high  that  they 
will  not  limit  or  restrict  the  production  of  corn  or  wheat. 

Now.  you  may  think  I  am  going  over  on  the  left  side  of  the 
aisle  altocether  when  I  tell  you  that  I  3cA  these  figures  from 
the  minority  mathematician  of  the  Com.mittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, our  genial  friend  from  Minnesota  IMr.  AndresenI.  Ijet 
us  take  wh^at  first.  Before  the  quota  can  go  on  wlieat,  th>  y 
are  permitted  to  pioduce.  plus  the  carry-over,  from  1.027,000  - 
000  to  1  100.000,000  bushels  of  wheat:  but  in  1937  the  \>,heat 
price  completely  broke  down  on  a  total  of  977  000  000  bushels. 
Our  wheat  market  this  year  broke  down  on  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred million  bushels  less  than  they  will  be  permitted  to  raise 
in  1938.  if  the  law  goes  into  effect. 

Now  let  us  take  com.     Before  the  quota  can  cro  on  com 

they  are  permitted,  with  the  corn  crop  carry-over,  to  ;'o  to 

2,900.000  000   bu.^hels.     The   com   crop   this   year   wa.s   only 

2,700.000,000,  yet  the  corn  market  broke  down  this  year  be- 

i  fore  the  crop  was  even  harvested- 
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The  time  of  the   [eotlenuLn  from  Colo- 


f  1 


December  8 


The  CHAIRMAN 
rmdo  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Cokvmdo.  Mr.  Chilrman.  I  ask  permis- 
skn  to  proceed  for  5  addlUocai  minuter .  This  is  my  first  and 
taut  talk  on  this  Mil  nnder  the  5-mirute  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Cokvado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Even  beljore  the  com  crop  was 
harvested,  com  began  to  tumble  in  price  until  now  It  has 
gone  down  from  tl-45  a  bushel  to  a4out  40  or  45  cents  a 
bushel.  Wheat  has  gone  down  from  $ 
80  cents.  So  we  have  bad  demonstnlted  this  year,  beyond 
any  argmnent,  and  there  is  no  grounp  to  get  up  here  and 
dtKftute  It.  we  have  had  it  proved  that 
production  of  wheat  and  com  than  wll  tw  permitted  under 
the  law,  both  the  wheat  and  com  narkets  were  lo  badly 
broken  down  that  this  special  session  ( f  Congress  was  called 
Into  bemg  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  those  com- 
modities, akmg  with  cotton,  from  the  i  tump  they  have  expe- 
rienced. You  have  voted  off  the  whea  quota.  I  look  to  see 
It  go  back  in;  but  even  if  it  goes  bac :  in.  there  wiU  be  no 
practical  crop  control  under  this  bill  next  year.  or.  in  my 
opinion,  in  any  other  year,  because  \  he  q\x>tas  are  set  so 
high  that  the  volume  of  production  pe  mltted  will  break  the 
Biarket  down  before  the  quotas  are  res  ched. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  With  the  surplus  in  com  iH-oduction  be- 
tween that  consumed  domestically  and  that  exported  set 
at  approximately  600,000.000  bushels  vhat  will  be  the  finan- 
cial situation? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution.  The  financial  situat  on  will  be  bankruptcy 
for  com.  but  I  want  to  attempt  to  exp  ress  one  more  thought 
and  then  I  am  through  with  the  biD.  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing now  that  may  not  be  liked  by  groups  pushing  this 
and  that  amendment.  As  this  debate  has  progressed,  and  it 
is  the  most  controversial  debate  I  ev»r  listened  to  in  Con- 
gress, another  thought  has  been  ^la  >ing  in  my  mind,  and 
I  make  a  special  appeal  to  all  doubt-n  inded  Members  of  this 
House.  When  the  Committee  rises  aid  we  go  back  into  the 
House  and  there  are  separate  votes  on  these  material  amend- 
ments that  have  been  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  tf  there  is  any  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  I  am  for  or  against  one  of  these  amendments.  I 
snaU  go  along  with  the  bill  and  thi;  Conmiittee  on  Aeri- 
culture;  that  is  what  I  propose  to  d),  and  I  urge  all  like- 
minded  Members  to  do  the  same.  If  rou  are  in  doubt  about 
^rtiat  you  ought  to  do.  give  the  bene  it  of  the  doubt  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  ha!  put  in  so  much  time 
Tmder  siKh  able  leadership  working  tl^is  bill  out. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota  Hr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 
Mr.    ANDRESEN    of    Minnesota, 
pointed  out  the  Ineffectiveness  of  this 
not  do  any  good  at  all.    What  does 
that  we  should  do  to  aid  the  farmer 
crops? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.    One  of 
do  in   1938   would  be   to   lower   the 
benefits  for  compliance.    I  would  certkinly  lower  the  quotas 
I  want  to  say  again  that  I  am  a  crcp-control  man.    I  be 
heve  that  the  agricultiire  of  this  country  is  going  to  be 
confronted  with  control  and  regula 
controls  and  regulates  itself,  or  it  is 


The  gentleman  has 
legislation,  and  it  will 
he  gentleman  propose 
on  his  1937  and  1938 

he  things  that  I  would 
quotas   and   pay   him 


with  anarchy  and  bankruptcy,  just  as  it  has  been  the  last 
15  years.  I  am  for  this  legislation  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  wish 
it  went  further  in  the  way  of  crop  ontrol  and  compulsory 
crop  control,  because  these  6.000.000  units  scattered  all  over 
the  country  can  never  function  as  ore  unit;  that  has  been 
demonstrated.  They  have  got  to  ha^e  supervision  and  aid 
from  the  Government,  "niere  must  ae  rewards  and  sanc- 
tions so  far  as  that  is  concerned;  and  I  admit  it  frankly. 


ion.   just    as   industry 
:oing  to  be  confronted 


Mr.   JOHNSON   of   Oklahoma.    Mr.    Chairman,   will    the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.      I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oldahoma.  What  about  Colorado  po- 
tatoes? Does  the  gentleman  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
control  of  potatoes? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  Colorado  potatoes  have  recently  gone  under  a  national 
marketing  agreement;  and  there  Is  control  in  It,  too.  Under 
It  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  gradf  potatoes  out  of 
interstate  commerce.  I  wl.sh  that  every  farm  commodity 
could  come  In  under  a  national  marketing  agreement.  I 
wish  It  could  be  voluntarily  controlled  I  wish  the  farmers 
could  get  together  and  do  It  for  themselves.  I  know  they 
cannot,  and  that  It  never  will  be  done  short  of  compuJ.sory 
control,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  refcTcndums  carried  In  the 
bill. 

In  cloning,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  my  again  that  I  am  poing 
along  with  the  bill  and  with  the  commltte*-  when  I  am  in 
doubt  oi>  any  vote  after  the  Commltt/'c  rl;>e»  and  we  get  to 
voting  on  thciie  amendmenth  In  the  Houe   and  I  appeal  to 
all  Members  in  case  of  doubt  to  do  llkcv/ue.     lAppUuse.J 
(Here  the  gavel  fell.) 
Mr.  BIERMANN  and  Mr.  FISH  rose. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     For  what  purpo.se  does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  committee,  rise? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  from  Iowa  Ls  recognized. 
Mr.  BIERMANN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  particular  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The   CHAIRMAN.     The   gentleman   from   Iowa   is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  in  con- 
sidering the  quota.s  on  corn  acreage  pave  every  consideration 
possible  to  silage.  I  think  if  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
will  look  back  further  under  the  quota  provi.sion.s  he  will  see 
that  we  took  very  good  care  of  silage.  The  committee  had 
to  establish  a  commercial  corn-growing  area,  it  had  to  have 
some  kind  of  formula  fnr  ;t. 

Mr.  REIIXY.     Mr  Chairman,  \vA\  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REILLY.     On  page  38  of  the  bill,  hne  15,  I  read: 

If  the  acreage  used  for  sila^p  Is  more  than  the  farm  acreage 
allotment,  the  stcrr^ee  amount  shall  be  the  norm.a.1  productlcn  of 
the  acreage  not  used  for  silage 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  That  is  the  total  of  the  corn  planted, 
not  used  for  silage,  m  thi.s  ca."^c. 

Mr.  REILLY.  No.  Under  this  provision  if  a  farmer 
should  have  an  allotment  cf  40  acres  and  he  had  40  acres  in 
silage  he  could  have  no  more  corn. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Tliat  is  rigfit.  He  would  have  to  store 
the  production  of  the  surplus  acre.s. 

Mr.  REILLY.     That  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Does  the  gentleman  want  to  treat  the 
man  who  rai;sts  corn  for  silage  differently  from  the  man 
who  raises  com  for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  REILI.Y.  He  oui^'ht  to  be  treated  differently  but  I 
do  nut  expect  to  be  able  to  overturn  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  bill.  The  ccm.mittfe  had  no  bu.sm^.ss  to  put  silage  in 
the  coi-n  provision  at  ail. 

M/.  BIERMANN.     Certainly  silasre  competes  with  com. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Not  a"  all.  11  the  fi-rnvrs  do  not  have 
silag\^  they  would  u.se  middlings,  bran.  oU  cake,  oats,  or 
barley,  not  corn. 

Ml-.  BIERMANN'.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  would 
throw  the  entire  ph.loiophy  of  a  commercial  corn-producing 
area  out  of  joint. 

By  adhering  to  the  provLsions  of  the  bill  we  get  a  definite, 
contiguous  area  covering  the  comm.'rcial  corn-prcducmg 
sections  of  the  country-.  If  the  gcnilemaii.,  amendment  is 
adopted,  God  only  knows  where  that  area  will  ^top  or  begin. 
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Mr.  REES  of  Kanaas.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Does  the  gentleman  realize  about 
4.21  percent  of  the  total  of  the  corn  acreage  Ls  being  used 
for  silage  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.     I  do  not  know  the  percentage. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  according  to 
the  f  gures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  Is  10.17 
percent  of  the  com  ased  for  hogging  down  in  Oklahoma, 
Nebraska,  and  some  In  Iowa? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  I  do  not  know  the  percentage.  If  you 
exempt  all  of  those  from  the  calculations  how  are  you  going 
to  arrive  at  a  commercial  corn-producing  area? 

Mr,  REES  of  Kansas.  The  silage  goes  Into  the  silo  as 
green  feed.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  that  alfalfa  or  clover 
is  UAed  or  cane,  sorgo,  and  those  other  products  that  are 
put  In  the  tiilo.  Thix  product  is  not  used  in  the  same  manner 
that  com,  wheat,  or  other  grain  is  used. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  What  does  the  gentleman  say  about 
the  corn  that  is  hogged  down?  Would  he  say  that  should  be 
exempted? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  No;  it  should  not  be  exempted.  I 
would  say  silage  should  not  be  exempted  any  more  than  the 
com  that  is  hogged  down. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  The  proposed  amendment  here  ex- 
empts silage.  The  gentleman  then  is  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  No.  I  am  in  favor  of  exempting 
silage. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Then  the  gentleman  would  exempt 
hogging  down  corn  too? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  No.  There  is  no  use  exempting  it. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  The  commercial  corn-producing  areas 
as  defined  in  this  bill  produce  only  about  three-fifths  of  the 
total  corn  in  the  country.  When  it  comes  to  the  quotas, 
which  bear  the  load,  three-fifths  of  the  corn -producing  area 
will  bear  the  load  of  the  five-fifths. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  was  com  divided  into  commercial 
and  noncommercial  areas? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  That  was  done  as  a  matter  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  they  administered  the  wheat  allot- 
ments under  the  original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  they  accorded  to  counties  as  low  as 
680  bushels  for  a  single  county.  If  they  could  do  it  at  that 
time,  why  can  they  not  treat  com  imiformly  with  wheat  and 
make  no  distinction  between  commercial  and  noncommercial 
areas? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  I  presume  this  arrangement  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  arrangement  in  effect  before. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  done  for  administrative  purposes 
perhaps. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  . 

Mr.  Pish  moves  that  the  Com^mlttee  do  now  rise  and  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that  the  enact- 
ing clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
the  gentleman  does  not  offer  a  preferential  motion  and  is 
not  therefore  entitled  to  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Cooper).  What  is  the  ground  of 
the  gentleman's  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  motion  has  been 
offered  and  voted  on  before  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
floor.    I  would  say,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  suflfl- 
cient  changes  have  been  made  in  the  bill  and  sufficient  busi- 
ness has  been  transacted  since  a  motion  of  similar  character 
was  offered,  that  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  is  now  in  order.  The  Chair  oveiTUles 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  now  written  Is 
largely  a  cotton  bill.  It  is  largely  a  cotton -subsidy  bill  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South.  Whether  It  will 
re.«;ult  in  any  good  is  an  entu-ely  different  matter.  You 
cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it.  too.  You  cannot  pay  out 
Government  loans  at  12  cents  or  9  cents  and  keep  your  world 
markets.  The  Congress  has  been  trying  to  .vub.sidize  the 
cotton  growers  for  5  years,  and  just  look  nt  the  di.sastrou.s 
results!  We  have  lost  one-half  of  our  former  cotton  export 
trade,  or  3,000.000  bales.  We  now  find  cotton  ^elhng  at  7.8 
cents  pfT  pound.     What  Is  the  rra.«!on? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  large  Democratic  major. ty 
In  Congre,«^s  for  5  years.  You  have  bren  Indulging  In  nil  of 
the.sc  subsidy  .schemes,  fania-stic  experiments,  and  economic 
fallacies,  and  still  cotton  goes  down,  down,  and  down  There 
was  produced  thl.s  year  10  000.000  morf  haWn  than  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  con.sumr  in  1938  What  earthly  good  will 
this  bill  do  in  Kuch  a  situation?  What  will  It  profit  the 
cotton  8tate.%  to  have  temp<irary  artiflrlal  prlcen  and  wak** 
up  to  find  that  even  more  of  the  forelKn  marketii  have  b<( n 
lost. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  one  of  the  most  dl«tinguLsh«»d 
Members  of  the  House,  and  certainly  one  of  the  mtwt  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agrlculturr 
has  had  for  a  great  many  years,  has  taken  this  floor  many 
times  on  this  bill  and  in  at  least  half  of  his  speeches  he  liai. 
tried  to  explain  the  low  price  of  cotton  by  saying  the  situa- 
tion was  brought  about  on  account  of  the  unholy  Iniquities 
of  the  high  tariff.  Still  cotton  goes  down.  down,  and  down 
to  7.8  cents  a  pound.  The  gentleman  knows,  as  everybody 
else  knows,  that  the  Democrats  have  been  in  jwwer  in  the 
Congress  for  5  years,  and  that  they  could  have  controlled  all 
tariff  legislation.  The  fact  is  the  House  and  the  Senate 
abdicated  their  powers  so  far  as  control  of  the  tariff  is  con- 
cerned and  delegated  those  powers  to  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  carmot  therefore,  with  any  fairness,  go 
back  5  or  6  years  and  blame  the  low  price  of  cotton  upon  the 
Republicans  and  a  high  tariff.  That  has  not  anything  to  do 
with  it;  but  if  it  is  claimed  that  the  ta.riff  rates  do  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  then  the  blame  rests  squarely  upon 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State,  who  control  the  making 
and  the  writing  of  tariff  schedules  under  the  rec.procity 
tariffs. 

Mr.  SIROVTCH,     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  When  the  Republican  Party  was  in 
power  away  back  in  1926,  they  pa.ssed  the  only  fair  and  just 
bill  to  put  agriculture  upon  a  parity  with  industry. 

Mr.  FISH.     The  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  SIRO\aCH.  It  was  known  as  the  McNai-y-Haugen 
Act.  That  bill  took  the  world  price  for  cotton,  added  the 
tariff,  and  put  agriculture  upon  a  parity  with  industry;  yet 
the  gentleman  voted  against  that  bill. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  made  a  mistake  and  admit  it.  I  reintro- 
duced the  McNary-Haugen  bill  in  the  House  4  years  ago 
and  have  lU'ged  it  as  the  only  construct:ve  way  of  main- 
taining our  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  farm  commoctities.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  in  1926  cotton  was  selling  for 
14.4  cents  and  wheat  at  $1.50  and  corn  at  90  cents.  The 
Democrats  are  trying  to  get  back  to  those  Republican  price 
levels  and  conditions  when  they  talk  about  parity.  They 
are  trying  to  get  back  to  the  price  levels  in  the  year  of  1926 
imder  the  Calvin  Coolidge  administration.  From  1920  to 
1930,  under  Republican  administrations,  the  price  of  cotton 
averaged  17 '2  cents,  and  the  tariff  was  not  evidently  much 
of  a  hindrance  or  hann  at  that  time.  It  is  prepjosterous  to 
even  blame  the  Democratic  tariff  for  the  lamentable  and 
deplorable  cotton  price  today. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     For  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Is  not  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  the  same 
as  the  Eicher-Massingale  cost-of-production  bill,  which  is 
going  to  be  offered  here  tomorrow? 

Mr,  FISH.  It  is  somewhat  along  the  same  line,  and  in 
principle  is  the  same.  I  believe  in  the  principle,  I  want  to 
restore  the  world  markets  for  the  surplus-cotton  crops  of 
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America  and  the  surplus  wheat  and  coijn  crops.    This  is  the 
purpose  of  both  the  bills  referred  to 

According  to  today's  newspapers,  the 
turn  from  his  fishing  trip  in  Florida 
ference  that  "the  business  recession  is 
and  refused  to  propose  any  plans  to  c(}mbat 
dent  ought  to  know  the  exact  business 
situaticm  in  the  country  better  than 
he  said: 

We  planned  Jt  that  way.  and  don't  let  anj|one  tell  you  differently 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PISH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
I  understand  debate  on  a  motion  to 
clause  is  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  CHAmaiAN.    The  gentleman  is 

Mr.  JONES.     I  want  to  dispose  of  thii 
ing  for  the  gentleman  to  have  1  addi 
want  to  get  through  in  the  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.     It  is  no  myth  to  the 
now  consider  the  farm  bill,  that 
cents  a  pound  after  5  years  of 
waving,  and  magical  New  Deal 
Tlsionary.  and  costly  experiments, 
often  said  that  he  goes  on  fishing 
Washington  to  find  out  what  the  peopl^ 
and  it  may  be  that  the  fishing  was 
depression  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

However,  if  the  President  does  not 
serious  depression  in  the  country,  for 
sponsible,  and  believes  it  is  still  a  mytY 
out  from  the  millions  of  wage  earners 
lost  their  Jobs  in  the  last  2  months, 
to  tbem,  particularly  in  the  middle  of 
to  the  workers  in  the  steel  industry, 
been  reduced  from  85  percent  to  35 
months.     It  is  no  myth  to  50,000  rai 
have  lost  their  jobs,  or  to  other  tens  of 
in  factories  and  mills,  and  to  Americaji 
ties.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  feD.l 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  claus^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  served  with 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pish]  a  numbei 
if  he  has  ever  actually  voted  for  any 
a  matter  of  fact,  whether  he  has  or 
stated  repeatedly,  that  the 
offset  to  the  tariff  is  not  a  subsidy  anji 
itseU  is  a  subsidy.    [Applause.] 
modities  are  at  a  high  or  a  low  price, 
the  tariff  system  an  appropriation  foi 
not  be  a  subsidy  but  restitution. 

Tlie  gentleman  talks  about  the 
ble.    You  know  the  Democrats  fought 
tem  for  nearly  100  jrears.    However, 
industry  or  two  in  his  district, 
at  liberty  to  vote  against  a  tariff 
got  this  country  so  permeated  with 
could  not  dislodge  it.    Therefore,  we 
of  extending  the  circle  and  bringing 
picture,  the  justice  of  which  procedure 
body  can  gainsay. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
to  prices  of  farm  commodities  in  1926 
we  had  the  oil  scandal,  we  were  livin( 
chasing  dollars,  lending  money  by 
sustain    our    price    structure,    and    se 
through  the  banking  structure  undei 
American  people,  to  a  point  where 
capital,  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
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rocks,  which  we  ultimately  and  necessarily  reached  in  the 
collapse  of  1929,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  on 
this  or  any  other  continent  in  the  last  190  y»ars.  The  gen- 
tleman's party  must  take  responsibility  for  this  wild  debacle. 
Of  course,  if  a  man  borrows  all  thf>  money  he  can  get  hold 
of,  and  if  his  credit  i.s  eood.  he  can  go  out  en  a  wild  spree 
and  have  a  good  time  for  a  few  days,  but  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God  bring  retribution.  Thus  is  what  hap- 
pened in  1929.  1930.  1931,  and  1932,  and  I  lay  it  at  the  door 
and  at  the  feet  of  the  gentleman's  party      'Applause.! 

I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  ha.s  brought  up  the  partisan 
question.  No  member  of  the  committee  rai.sed  the  partisan 
question.  This  is  a  great  national  problem,  and  I  am  sorry 
the  gentleman  brings  up  that  question.  R<?';;ardless  of  who- 
ever raises  the  question,  however,  there  is  a  great  job  to  do.  a 
mast  difficult  job  even  when  everybody  interested  in  the 
problem  helps.  I  hope  the  Members  of  Congre.'^s  will  try  to 
be  helpful.  I  would  not  envy  anyone  the  task  of  doing  this 
job.  with  the  assistance  of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
and  whoever  will  be  on  the  committee  of  conference,  but  it 
Ls  a  matter  which  happens  to  be  cur  responsibility.  We  are 
going  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  we  need  the  help  of  every- 
body. If  you  have  an  honest  difTerence  of  opinion.  T  have 
no  complaint,  but  let  us  not  complicate  the  problem  by  intro- 
ducing extraneous  matters.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   [  Mr.  Fish  i   that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  enactmg  clause  be  stricken  out. 
The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin.  in  offering 
his  amendment,  has  brought  up  what  to  my  mind  is  a  very 
important  and  practical  question.  It  does  not  involve,  I 
hasten  to  assure  those  of  you  who  are  patient  enough  to 
listen  to  me,  a  constitutional  question.  May  I  say  before 
endeavoring  to  develop  this  discus.sion  in  the  short  time 
allowed  me  I  am  quite  certain  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  not  effective  for  the  purpose  he  has  m  mind.  He  will 
probably  recognize  that  if  h*"'  would  co  to  pace  38  and  strike 
out  the  paragraph  commencir.g  m  line  10  and  ending  m  line 
21  he  will  accomplish  thf  major  portion  of  his  purpose. 
'With  that  language  .>tr:ckcn  out,  with  a  few  corrective 
amendments  m  the  precpdmc  provision.  I  believe  his  whole 
purpo.se  will  be  accomplished:  and  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man and  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  that  thf^  gentleman  from 
Kansas  Mr.  ReesI  has  been  preparing  an  amendment  on 
this  very  question  for  the  last  2  days,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  for  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  p.nd  the 
gentleman  from  Kan.sas  to  put  their  heads  togetlier  and 
perfect  an  amendment. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  about  silage.  From  a  strictly 
practical  standpoint  silage  is  not  a  fat -producing  portion 
of  the  ration  of  livestock.  Tiiie  it  is  that  a  good  deal  of 
silage  is  fed  to  beef  cattle  while  they  are  bemg  fattened,  but 
the  feeder  who  does  it  is  compelled  to  add  a  eenerous  ration 
of  grain  to  the  silage  ration.  Silage  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  preserved  green  fodder.  It  Is  not  transportable. 
It  does  not  enter  into  commerce.  I  dare  .say  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  silage  put  into  the  silos  in  this  corn  area,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  call  it — and  I  am  not  in  that  area  myself, 
so  I  speak  without  direct  interest — is  fed  to  dairy  cows,  and 
the  dairy  cow  produces  milk.  The  -ilace  fed  in  this  fashion 
has  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  field  corn  covered  in  this 
bili  which  is  fed  to  hogs  and  steers  for  pork  and  beef  prod- 
ucts. It  does  not  come  m  competition  with  what  we  know 
as  field  corn.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  fattening  ration  either 
in  the  dairy  bam  wh<:'re  cattle  are  not  supposed  to  get  fat 
anyway — the  fat  goes  into  the  milk  pail — neither  is  it  a  com- 
peting ration  in  the  feed  lot  where  steers  and  hogs  are 
fattened. 

If  this  bill  goes  throueh  in  its  present  form  and  if  I  am 
right  in  interpreting  the  lant'uage  found  on  page  38,  line  10— 
and  I  suggest  that  every  member  of  the  committee  read  that 
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language  and  see  if  he  Is  absolutely  certain  just  what  it 
means;  I  am  a  little  bit  in  doubt  about  it — if  this  bill  goes 
through,  the  acreage  planted  to  silage  com  is  going  to  be 
counted  just  as  the  acreage  planted  to  ordinary  field  com, 
and  if  that  acreage  is  in  excess  of  the  quota  allowance,  then 
the  proportion  of  that  silage,  supposed  to  contain  as  one  of 
its  ingredients  the  mature  grain — which  it  does  not — will 
have  to  be  estimated  upon  and  put  into  storage. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  it  is  his  opinion 
that  silage  will  have  to  be  stored? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    If  it  is  excess,  it  has  to  be  stored. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
in  error. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  WeU,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  it 
if  it  is  in  excess  of  the  quota  allowance? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  protect 
the  dairy  Industry  against  com  being  taken  out  of  field  corn 
and  going  into  the  storage  of  silage,  and  the  effect  of  this 
provision  in  the  biU  is  to  protect  the  dairy  Industry,  and  if  a 
person  should  reduce  his  field  com  production  and  increase 
his  silage  production,  then  he  will  be  required  to  store  a 
larger  percentage  of  his  field  com.  This  will  not  be  an 
inducement  for  his  increasing  his  production  of  silage. 

I  think,  with  all  deference  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  know 
he  is  greatly  Interested  in  the  matter,  he  has  a  wrong  slant 
on  this  matter. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  The  2  minutes  will  do  me  no  good 
whatever  unless  I  am  allowed  to  use  them  mjrself . 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Bon^EAD  ]  as  to  the  effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  dairy  indus- 
try, although  I  have  been  in  deep  S3m3pathy  with  him  in  the 
move  he  made  the  other  day  in  offering  an  amendment 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

You  cannot  persuade  me  that  the  com  feeder  is  going  to 
be  tempted  by  the  terms  of  this  bill,  lacking  the  provision 
which  I  would  like  to  see  stricken  out,  to  go  into  the  dairy 
business.  He  is  going  to  stay  in  the  corn-feeder  business. 
"What  I  dread  is  that  this  particular  provision  will  hit  the 
dairymen  straight  in  the  face.  If  a  dairyman  finds  he  has 
planted  a  certain  acreage  of  com  for  silage  purposes,  as  it 
has  been  his  custom  to  do  for  years,  or  perhaps  he  may  put 
in  10  more  cows  in  his  dairy  bam  and  put  in  10  more  acres 
of  field  corn,  then  along  comes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  states  that  the  quota  sjrstem  is  to  be  adopted  and  the 
silage  corn  must  go  under  the  quota  system.  This  hits  the 
dairyman  straight  in  the  face.  He  has  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  silage  he  can  feed  his  own  cows  to  produce  milk,  and, 
unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  it  has  to  be  stored  some- 
where. 

Mr.  REILLY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REILLY.    I  think  the  gentleman  is  wrong. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.    He  cannot  have  any  excess. 

Mr.  REILLY.  That  is  not  excess  silage.  The  provision  is 
that  if  the  acreage  used  for  silage  is  more  than  the  farm 
acreage  allotment,  the  storage  amoimt  shall  be  the  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  not  used  for  silage. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.     The  storage  amoimt  of  what? 

Mr.  REILLY.    The  storage  amount  of  com. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.    -What  sort  of  com? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Tlie  point  which  I  made  before  Is  this: 
I  have  farmers  in  Wisconsin  who  have  50  or  60  or  100  acres 
of  silage  on  a  200-acre  farm. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.    I  can  understand  that  perfectly. 


Mr.  REILLY.  They  can  have  100  acres  of  silage,  way 
above  their  quota,  but  they  cannot  have  another  acre  of  com 
to  use  as  shelled  or  husked  com. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  In  any  event,  while  the  gentleman 
and  I  may  approach  the  matter  from  different  directions.  I 
believe  his  amendment  is  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  some  gen- 
tlemen want  to  go  a  little  further  into  this  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  silage  question  go  over 
imtil  tomorrow,  with  the  amendments  filed,  in  the  Record, 
and  that  we  now  go  into  the  matter  of  the  committee 
amendment  which  Mr.  Lucas  has.  and  also  another  amend- 
ment which  is  not  a  committee  amendment,  and  dispose  of 
those  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rrn-Lv]  go  over  until  tomorrow.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WILCOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Does  that  mean  that  we  will  not  proceed  fuither  than 
the  corn  section  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  JONES.     It  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  largely  with  what 
my  friend  from  Colorado  had  to  say,  that  there  never  was 
a  time  in  my  judgment  when  we  need  facts  so  much  as  we 
need  them  at  the  present  time  in  considering  this  farm  bill 
I  have  been  waiting  for  3  or  4  days  for  an  opportunity. 
without  disturbing  the  natural  sequence  of  ideas,  to  present 
to  this  body  some  facts  which  I  think  we  will  find  very  con- 
structive. It  is,  therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  lliat 
I  at  this  time  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Bankhzad. 
on  the  29th  day  of  November,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
CoNGRESsiONAt  RECORD  on  pagcs  443  and  444.  As  a  supple- 
ment to  his  own  excellent  address  Senator  Bankhkao  In- 
serted in  the  Record  on  pages  445,  446,  and  447  an  article 
which  had  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  written 
by  Dr.  Roscoe  Pulliam.  president  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  Umverslty,  located  at  Carbondale,  in  my  home 
county  of  Jackson.  This  great  school  is  my  alma  mater,  and 
the  very  able  writer  of  this  article,  Dr.  Pulliam,  is  my  inti- 
mate friend. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  is  the  best  short  statement 
of  the  cotton  situation  I  have  ever  heard,  and  should  be 
read  by  every  man  who  really  wants  to  get  a  perfectly  clear 
statement  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  shift  in  cotton  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  to  other  countries  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany .  and  Italy.  The  statis- 
tical tables  are  Included. 

The  second  part  of  the  article,  exhibit  B,  is  headed  "A  De- 
fense of  Crop  Control."  It  ought  to  have  been  headed  "A 
Complete  and  Unanswerable  Justification  of  Crop  Control." 
because  that  is  exactly  what  it  is.  There  is  not  a  man  In 
this  House  who  is  against  crop  control  who  can  refute 
the  statement  of  facts  or  the  conclusion  reached  in  that 
exhibit  B.  I  call  attention  of  any  who  may  be  voting  for 
crop  control  on  general  principles  to  this  statement  of  Dr. 
Pulliam's  as  furnishing  them  a  very  concise,  very  simple 
answer  to  all  the  objections  and  criticisms  which  have  been 
or  can  be  leveled  against  crop  control,  as  being  in  the  direct 
interest  of  the  farmers  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
Interest  of  every  creator  of  wealth  in  America. 

I  have  some  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Pulliam  is  not  an  importation  into  our  little  Egypt,  as 
southern  Illinois  is  known,  but  is  a  native  son  grown  to 
greatness  in  the  same  section  that  has  produced  Gen.  John 
A.  Logan;  Col.  Robert  G.  IngersoU;  Senator  William  E. 
Borah;  the  Great  Commoner,  William  Jennings  Bryan;  and 
many  others  as  great  though  not  so  well  known  as  they. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  emphasizing  that  thii 
is  the  time  when  we  need  facts  in  this  case,  assuring  you 
that  many  of  those  required  in  considering  this  farm  bill 
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will  be  found  in  the  articles  to  which  I  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  thl3  House.     [Applause.] 

Mr    LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offfr  the  foDowing  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  I  send  to  tte  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Oommlttee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Iocas:  Beginning  on  line 
18,  page  32,  strike  otit  paragraph  (3)  and  inaert: 

"(2)  Whenever  prior  to  Fet»-uary  1  o3  any  cadendar  year  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  belleye  that  aty  county  which  la  not 
Included  In  the  commercial  com-producU  ig  area  determined  pur- 
Biiant  to  the  provisions  of  p«tfagraph  ( 1 ) .  but  which  borders  upon 
one  of  the  counties  in  such  area,  or  that  any  minor  clvU  division 
In  a  county  bordering  on  such  area,  Li  producing  an  average 
of  at  least  400  bushels  of  field  com  )er  farm  and  an  aver- 
age of  at  least  4  bushels  for  each  acie  of  farm  land  In  the 
country  or  In  the  minor  clvU  division,  is  the  case  may  be,  he 
shall  cax»e  Immediate  Investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  i 
such  fact.  If,  upon  the  basis  of  such  In^  estlgation.  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  county  or  minor  civil  c  ivlslon  la  likely  to  pro- 
duce field  com  In  such  average  amoun  s  d\n-lng  such  calendar 
year,  he  shall  annoiuice  s\ich  determln  itlon,  and,  commencing 
with  such  calendar  year,  such  county  stiall  be  Included  In  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area.  In  tie  case  of  a  county  In- 
cluded In  the  coEomerclal  com -prod  ucln  j  area  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  whenever  prior  to  February  1  of  any  calendar  year 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  f  icta  Jxistlf  ying  the  Inclu- 
sion of  such  county  are  not  likely  to  exlit  In  such  calendar  year, 
he  shall  cause  an  Immediate  Investigatloi  to  be  made  with  respect 
thereto.  If,  upon  the  basis  of  such  Investigation,  the  Secretary 
finds  that  stich  facts  are  not  likely  to  ex  st  In  such  calendar  year. 
b«  shall  announce  such  di.termlnatlon.  ai  d  commencing  with  such 
calendar  year,  such  county  shall  be  excluled  from  the  commercial 
oom-produclng  area." 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  li[r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Yea. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Wi  1  the  gentleman  tell  us 
the  change  made  by  this  proposed  ai  lendment  in  respect  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  form? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  gentleman  will  rej  nember  that  during  the 
time  the  committee  was  meeting,  the  i  irigtnal  draft  of  the  bill 
provided  not  only  the  county  as  th;  unit,  but  any  minor 
ciTll  divlsian,  and  that  as  we  disci  ssed  that  question  we 
agreed  at  one  time  to  eliminate  the  i  ilnor  civil  divisions  be- 
cause of  administrative  difficulties.  Later  on,  when  it  was 
discussed  with  members  of  the  Agrl;ultural  Department  in 
the  Secretary's  ofBce,  we  discovered  hat  when  we  eliminate 
minor  civil  divisions  we  do  this.  Ir  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area,  if  we  eliminate  mlnoi  civil  divisions,  we  have 
only  48,578,000  acres,  or  a  total  proluction  of  1,504.979,000 
bushels,  or  59  percent  of  the  total  crc  p.  If  you  include  these 
minor  civil  subdivisions,  such  as  one  township  or  more  bor- 
dering on  the  commercial  com-produ  :ing  area,  you  will  have 
54,780.000  acres,  with  a  total  pnxiucUon  of  1.696,678,000 
bushels,  or  00  percent  of  the  total  cor  i  crop.  In  other  words, 
this  puts  several  million  acres  of  laid  back  into  the  com- 
mercial com-produclng  area  and  he  ps  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  It  means  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  acreage  will  be  inside  of  the  com  area  suid  the 
other  half  will  be  outside  of  the  area ,  but  the  larger  produc- 
tion win  be  within  the  commercial  a  m  area. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  With  this  change  tie  larger  production  is 
within  the  ccunmercial  com-produci  ig  area,  but  before  the 
change  the  larger  acreage  was  on  tte  outside. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man, further,  does  the  adoption  o|  this  amendment  ma 
terlaily  change  the  lines  on  the  map 
day.  to  enlarge  the  commercial  com 

Mr.  LUCAS.    No;  it  does  not  charlge  the  map.  as  I  under 
stand  it.    Tliis  wiU  be  of  tremendcus  benefit  to  the  com- 
mercial com-produdng  area,  in  view 
required  to  carry  all  of  the  loans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Tbe  time  of  t^ie  gentleman  from  Uli 
nois  [Mr.  Lucas]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  with  what  jeamestness.  seriousness, 
and  anxiousness  the  Committee  on  /  grlculture  of  this  House 
has  worked  upon  the  farm  UH  of  .938.  I  know  that  this 
eommittee  has  done  Its  level  best  vtr  der  very  trying  drcum 
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gles. To  satisfy  one  section  of  the  country  is  often  to  render 
another  section  dissatisfied,  and  in  legislating  on  one  com- 
modity, often  another  commodity  receives  unintentional  but 
serious  injury. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  this  committee,  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  has  shown  great  ability  in  handling  this  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  where  every  discordant  and 
adverse  interest  has  asserted  itself. 

There  are  many  good  features  about  this  bill  which  I  think 
are  distinct  improvements  over  preceding  legislation.  The 
provision  in  this  bill  which  provides  that  the  term  "normal 
yield"  for  allotment  purposes  shall  be  the  average  yield  per 
acre  covering  the  5  immediately  preceding  years,  is  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  over  the  previous  arrangement.  Under 
the  old  law  the  base  or  normal  yield  per  acre  did  not  fluctuate 
with  the  improvement  of  the  land  or  the  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  land.  It  remained  constant  and  became  often  an 
unfair  yardstick  for  the  average  fanner. 

Then,  too,  the  amendment  which  has  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  which  permits  any  farmer  to  pro- 
duce up  to  1,500  pounds  of  lint  cotton  without  any  penalty 
whatsoever,  is  a  forward  step  toward  aiding  the  little  fanner 
to  produce  enough  cotton  to  earn  a  living.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  approximately  2.600,000  cotton  farmers  within 
the  United  States;  and,  of  course,  an  allowance  of  3  bales  of 
cotton  of  500  pounds  each  for  each  producer  will  account 
for  almost  8,000,000  bales.  This  will  allow  some  4,000,000 
bales,  vanring  according  to  the  needs  of  the  world  for  cotton, 
to  be  distrbuted  among  those  farmers  who  raise  considerably 
more  than  the  minimum  yield.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
guarantee  to  the  smallest  a  better  return  for  his  year's  work 
than  has  been  permitted  in  many  cases  in  the  past. 

As  I  have  traveled  through  northern  Louisiana  I  have 
talked  to  a  great  many  farmers  who  own  from  40  to  120  acres 
of  land.  Under  the  agricultural  program  of  other  days  these 
farmers  have  been  led  to  diversify  and  to  plant  only  a  por- 
tion of  their  farms  in  cotton  and  putting  the  other  part  in 
feed  crops  for  their  own  consumption  and  the  consiimption 
of  their  livestock.  Under  the  old  A.  A.  A.  these  farmers  have 
told  me  of  the  hardship  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  fact  that  their  allotment  has  been  reduced  to  the  point 
where  their  entire  year's  work  amounts  to  forty  to  a  hundred 
dollars  in  cash. 

As  the  bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives  stands  to- 
day, at  least  this  hardship  will  be  to  some  extent  corrected. 
As  I  read  this  bill,  the  base  allotment  will  be  arrived  at  by 
accepting  as  a  yardstick  a  percentage  of  the  entire  acreage 
planted  by  a  farmer  and  not  by  giving  him  credit  only  for  the 
amount  planted  in  cotton.  Then,  too,  his  condition  will  be 
somewhat  improved  by  granting  him,  regardless  of  his  acre- 
age planted,  freedom  from  penalities  on  the  first  1,500 
pounds  of  cotton  which  he  raises.  WhiJe  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  large  enough  to  insure  a  farmer  a  fair  living  or  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  live  on  ansrthing  like  the  same  scale 
that  is  set  by  the  American  standard  of  living,  I  do  believe 
th:it  it  does  mitigate  the  hard^hlp  which  heretofore  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  small  farmer  and  is  a  distinct  forward 
movement  in  the  right  direction. 

The  idea  behind  the  present  farm  program  in  the  United 
Stiites  is  to  place  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  industry. 
For  over  75  years  indu-stry  has  been  protected  by  high  tariff 
walls  which  have  yearly  taken  from  the  farming  classes  in 
our  Nation  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  The  result  of 
tlrs  situation  h&s  been  to  enrich  industry  and  reduce  agri- 
culture to  poverty. 

Since  this  is  our  prime  purpose,  the  need  of  agriculture  is 
for  a  bonus  to  offset  the  amount  being  paid  industry  by 
virtue  of  our  tariff  walls.  It  has  been  indicated  that  the 
amount  for  the  year  1938  to  be  used  in  bringing  agriculture 
to  a  parity  with  industry  will  not  exceed  $500,000,000.  This, 
M.r.  Chairman,  is  not  enough  money  for  these  purposes.  As 
this  bill  will  work  out,  the  cotton  farmer  of  the  South  will 
rftieive  no  more  than  he  has  been  heretofore  paid  for  con- 
fo;rniity  with  the  soil-conservation  program. 

Since  our  purpose  is  to  make  payments  to  the  fanners  of 
the  Nation  to  place  them  on  a  parity  with  industry,  tt  oc- 
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curs  to  me  that  this  could  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of 
the  red  tape  and  procedure  as  set  forth  in  the  bills  pending 
before  both  House  and  Senate,  It  is  true  an  allotment  must 
be  given  each  farmer  in  order  that  the  parity  money  avail- 
able mu.st  be  distributed  correctly  among  the  cotton  farmers 
of  the  South:  but  in  order  that  this  be  done  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  complicated  method  be  established,  which  we  in 
Congress  have  difficulty  in  understanding,  and  which  we 
camiot  expect  the  millions  of  farmers  of  the  Nation  to 
understand. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  plan  that  the  parity  payment  to 
the  farmer  should  be  made,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 
to  place  the  farmer  on  an  equality  with  the  tariff-protected 
industries  of  the  Niition.  Since  this  is  our  primary  object. 
I  believe  that  tliis  i;an  be  done  without  restricting  produc- 
tion. The  farmer  nho  desires  to  grow  only  in  accordance 
with  domestic  need;;  and  consumption  can  voluntarily  cur- 
tail his  production  accordingly.  The  farmer  who  desires  to 
grow  a  large  amour  t  of  cotton,  expecting  to  use  some  of  it 
in  export,  will  still  be  entitled  to  a  payment  which  will 
place  his  operations  on  an  equality  with  industry,  and  which 
will  leave  him  free  tD  speculate  with  his  operations  either  on 
a  large  or  a  small  s;ale.  This  is  the  plan  which  I  think  is 
best  suited  for  the  cotton  production  in  the  South,  and  this 
is  the  pl^n  which  I  urge  today. 

Because  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Congress  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  legislation  of  this  sort  is  still  in  its 
experimental  state,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  my  plan  has 
no  chance  at  present  of  being  adopted.  I  believe  it  is  the 
plan  which  ultimately  will  bring  about  a  solution  of  our 
problem.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  placing  agricul- 
ture on  a  parity  with  industry.  It  has  the  possibility  of 
pivinc;  the  farmer  t.'ie  same  income  and  the  same  standard 
of  livmg  as  those  wlio  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. At  the  sanii'.  time  it  does  not  restrict  production  of 
agricultural  products,  and  permits  the  cotton  farmer  to  pro- 
duce or  to  fail  to  produce  as  he  desires.  If  the  price  of 
cotton  is  high,  thi.s  plan  will  give  him  much  prosperity. 
If  the  price  is  low,  it  still  permits  him  to  earn  a  decent 
bving  and  to  care  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children  as 
they  should  be  cared  for  in  this  great  country. 

As  the  only  bQl  before  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
thp  present  time  is  H.  R.  8505.  and  this  is  the  only  way  that 
we  can  hope  to  ge:  any  farm  legislation  through  at  this 
se.ssion  of  Congress,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  vote  for  it.  An- 
othf^r  bxll  will  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  these  two  bills 
will  be  sent  to  confe:-ence.  I  appreciate  the  shortcomings  of 
both  bills,  and  I  know  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  satis- 
fac:ory  to  the  farmers  of  the  South.  Since  the  conferee.s  to 
be  appointed  by  both  House  and  Senate  will  have  an  oppor- 
tuniiy  to  correct  mj.ny  of  the  mistakes  made  in  these  two 
bills.  I  want  to  give  :hem  this  opportunity,  reserving  to  my- 
self the  right  to  vote  either  for  or  against  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  confLrence.  My  hope,  however,  is  that  the  plan 
which  I  previously  set  forth  in  this  speech  may  be  the  one 
which  the  Congress  will  ultimately  enact  as  a  solution  of  the 
farm  problem. 

I  do  not  believe  restriction  of  production  will  solve  the 
problems  of  agricultire.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  idea  is 
anything  but  a  makeshift  arrangement  that  must  alter- 
nately give  way  to  j  wider  distribution  of  farm  products. 
I  believe  that  the  :'arm  land  of  America  is  provided  by 
Almighty  God  for  the  purpose  of  being  used.  I  believe  that 
every  bale  of  cott-on  ind  every  bushel  of  wheat  has  its  place 
in  the  distribution  of  this  universe.  I  believe  that  for  every 
bushel  of  v.heat  and  corn  and  every  bale  of  cotton  produced 
in  America  there  are.  some  place  in  this  world,  people  in  need 
of  food  and  clothes  who  will  gladly  use  and  sorely  need  these 
things. 

As  long  as  there  L'  need  for  these  commodities,  either  in 
this  land  or  in  foreign  lands,  our  problem  is  not  production 
but  distribution.  Our  work  here  should  accordingly  be  de- 
voted to  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problerris  of  distribution  in 
the  world  today  which  has  caused  agriculture  and  industry 
at  the  present  time  tj  be  so  much  out  of  joint.     [Applause.] 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  l^ni- 
isiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHilNER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  move  to  htnkc  out  the 
last  word  for  the  purpose  ol  asking  the  author  uf  ilie 
amendment  a  question.  I  have  noi  had  lime  to  read  this 
long  amendment,  but  I  under.^tand  from  the  expianation 
given  by  ihe  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the  adoption  of 
tliis  amendment  will  add  acreage  to  the  commercial  corn 
area.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  will  brm^  mtu 
the  area  any  county  in  which  there  is  found  to  be  a  town- 
ship having  a  single  farm  on  which  400  bashels  of  corn,  or 
4  bu.shels  to  the  acre  of  the  entire  farm,  is  grown.  In  short, 
will  the  township  unit  control?  For  instance.  I  have  the 
county  of  Lenawee  within  the  commercial  com-producuig 
area.  Adjoining  is  the  county  of  Jackson,  which  is  not  in- 
cluded. Under  thib  amendment,  if  there  is  a  single  farm 
in  the  county  of  Jackson  producing  400  bushels  of  com,  or 
4  bushels  to  the  acre,  then  will  the  entire  county  automati- 
cally come  within  the  quota-controlled  area':' 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  counties 
which  have  been  added  under  this  ams-ndment  are  con- 
tiguous to  and  border  en  the  commercial  corn  area  as  set 
forth  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  have  the  only  three  counties  in  Michi- 
gan in  this  controlled  area.  Adjoining  one  of  those  coun- 
ties is  another  county.  If  there  happens  to  be  one  farm  in 
that  county  qualifying  for  quota  control,  will  that  condition 
automatically  bring  m  the  entire  county?  It  seems  to  me, 
from  a  cursory  reading  of  the  amendment ,  that  it  v.-uuld. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Well.  Is  that  true  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     I  think  the  gentleman  is  in  error. 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Well,  is  the  gentleman  positive? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  I  understand  this  amendment,  if 
the  gentleman  woula  just  give  me  an  opportunity  to  explain. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  farm  you  are  now  d;scu.vsing 
bordered  on  the  territory.  That  farm  would  possibly  come 
within  the  amendment.  But  the  gentleman  i.s  now  talking 
about  the  rest  of  the  farm  land  in  that  county  not  produc- 
ing over  4  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  400  bu.shels  to  the  farm. 
Consequently  the  rest  of  it  would  not  be  included  m  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Tliat  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 
If  there  is  one  farm,  for  instance,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
county  which  is  adjacent  to  a  commercial  corn-producing 
coimty,  a  distance  of  say  30  miles  away,  would  that  fact 
brinr:  in  the  county,  the  townsiiip.  or  just  the  particular 
farm? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  just  finished  stating  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  reason  we  put  in  the  county  subdivisions  was  to  elim- 
inate the  rest  ol  the  county  that  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about,  but  it  might  take  in  a  town.ship,  provided  that  farm 
bordered  upon  that  territory  which  is  now  designated  in  the 
commercial  corn-prcducing  area.  If  it  is  30  miles  away  It 
would  not  be  in.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  The  committee  clerk  indicates  that 
this  one  farm  m.ight  bring  in  the  township  in  which  the  farm 
is  located  as  the  unit,  but  not  the  entire  adjoining  county. 
If  this  is  true  then  the  amendment  simply  changes  the 
unit  from  ccunty  to  township.  This  vnll  ad.i  immeasurably 
to  the  expense  of  administration  if  these  townships  are  to 
be  scattered  over  all  counties  adjoining  all  controlled  areas. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  further  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lucas:  On  page  34,  line  24. 
before  the  word  "or",  insert  "plant  disease." 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    question    is    on    the    committee 
amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ol^er  a  further  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Committee  am.endment  offered   by  Mt" 
amendments  In  corn:  Page  35,  line  8.  s^Lke 
"(1) 


Page  35.  line  9.  strike  out  '•328""  and 
Page  36.  line  5,  strike  out  "327"  and 
Page  39,  line  20.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Page  43,  line  5,  strike  out  '326"  and 
Page  42,  line  11,  strike  out  ••327"  and 
Page  43,  line  2.  strike  out  "328"  and 
Page  43,  line  23.  strike  out  "329"  and 


irsert 


•329" 
•328." 
insert  "(c), 

"327." 
nsert  "328." 
"329." 
Insert  "330." 


insert 


Iniert 


insert 


The  committee  amendment  was  aireed  to. 
Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer  a  further  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mi 
after  the  word  "referendum",  insert  a  qo 
secret  ballot." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  VCXDRHIS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


offer  an  amendment. 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Voorhis: 
word   "shall".   Insert  "give   due   notice 
hearing  upon  the  proposed  marketing 
permitting  livestock  and  po\iltry  feeders 
to  present  objections  to  the  establishmejnt 
provided  in  this  section.     After  such 
hearing  the  Secretary  shall." 


Page  36.  line  20.  after  the 

und   an   opportunity   for   a 

quotas  for  the  purpose  of 

and  consumers  In  general, 

of  marketing  quotas  as 

riotlce  and   opportunity   for 


aU 


psst 
marketing 


Mr.  VOORHIS.    Mr.  Chairman. 
poses  to  do  is  give  a  chance  for 
consumers  of  com  to  be  heard  at 
the  Secretary,  before  quotas  are  put 
pens  that  in  my  district  I  have  a 
raisers,  small  fanners,  who  in  the 
very  dlfflcult  time.    They  are 
ket  over  which  they  have  absolutely 
a  market  that  is  controlled  by  peopli; 
and  manipulate  prices  so  that  when 
abundance  of  eggs  the  price  is  kept 
poultryman  has  very  few  eggs  and 
dant  cold-storage  supply  the  price 
other  hand,  their  cost  of  feed  has 
Increased  in  future  by  the  degree  to 
is  raised.    This  amendment  merely 
such  farmers  an  opportunity  to  be 
stances.    It  is  an  attempt  to  make 
balanced.    It  is  unfortunately  true 
assist  all  agriculture  but  only  the 

I  believe  very  heartily  that  all 
raised — prices  to  the  farmer.    I  think 
much  difBculty  is  that  there  is  such 
the  price  to  the  farmer  and  the 
and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
flee  gambling  in  farm  commodities 
ing  that  spread.     [Applause.] 

The  thing  with  which  I  am  more 
however,  is  this  amendment.    I  do 
bill.    On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  it 
an  amendment  I  should  like  to  see 
these  consumers  of  com  who  are 
the  com  growers  a  chance  to  be 
is  of  vital  importance  to  them. 
up  against  the  same  problems,  but 
tal  and  much  less  backing  than  a 
in  America. 

Mr.  E)ONDERO.    Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  VOORHia    I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Does  the 
any  way  affect  the  price  of  the  corn 
to  buy? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  I  am  not  sure: 
enable  them  to  be  heard  on  the  mat 
case. 

Mr.   DONDERO.    If   it   did  not, 
adopt  the  amendment. 


Th-!y 
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Lucas:  Page  36.  line  20, 
mma  and  the  words    'by 


this  amendment  pro- 
those   farmers   who   are 
i  hearing  conducted  by 
into  effect.    It  so  hap- 
arge  number  of  poultry 
few  years  have  had  a 
their  eggs  in  a  mar- 
no  control  whatsoever, 
who  buy  and  sell  eggs, 
the  poultryman  has  an 
very  low.  but  when  the 
he  spjeculator  an  abun- 
is  forced  up.    On   the 
increased  and  will  be 
which  the  price  of  corn 
provides  for  giving  to 
under  such  circum- 
bill  a  little  bit  better 
that  the  bill  does  not 

commodities. 

arm  prices  need   to  be 

one  reason  we  have  so 

a  large  spread  between 

the  consumer  pays; 

we  are  willing  to  sacri- 

the  purpose  of  reduc- 


l)e;n 


hi  'ard 
the 


five 


pi  Ice 


for 


rot 


immediately  concerned, 

tliink  it  wUl  hurt  the 

will  strengthen  it.    It  is 

iidopted  in  order  to  give 

fj.rmers  just  as  much  as 

heaj-d  upon  a  matter  which 

are  farmers  who  are 

who  have  much  less  capi- 

gr^at  many  of  the  farmers 

V  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

gentlerpan  think  this  would  in 
that  his  farmers  have 

but  at  least  it  would 
er  and  to  present  their 

.t  would  be  useless  to 


LtrcAs:   Section  number 
out  "(m)"  and  insert 


Mr.  VOORHIS.  I  undprstand.  but  pre.sumably  testimony 
would  be  taken  and  seme  publicity  given  to  that  which  might 
have  some  effect. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

ivir.  VOORHIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  In  how  wide  an  area  would  the  vote  be 
taken  under  the  gentleman's  am^^nctmpnt? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  vote.  I  will 
saj-  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  did  n^L  hear  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment read. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  It  merely  provides  for  hearings  where 
poultry  raisers,  stock  raisers,  and  con.sumers  of  com  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  t>e  heard  before  the  referendum  is 
had. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  After  the  hearings  what  would  be  the 
result? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  As  I  explained,  my  amendment  would 
simply  give  these  men  a  chance  to  present  their  case.  I 
presume  some  publicity  would  be  given  to  it  and  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  putting  them  in  a  better  position  in  the 
matter.     It  seems  to  me  thus  is  Uttle  enough  to  ask. 

Mx-.  GILCHRIST.  'Would  the  gentleman  have  hearings 
all  over  the  whole  country? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  I  do  not  conceive  that  they  would  be  held 
over  the  whole  country.  I  imagine  that  would  be  arranged 
by  the  Secretary  much  as  similar  things  are  done  now  under 
our  farm  program.     There  might  he  regional  hearings. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Not  cor.fined  to  the  corn  area,  but 
everywhere. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.     That  is  right. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

Mr.  'WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  word  of  the  amendment  and  I  make  this  pro  forma 
motion  as  the  friend  of  the  bill,  in  an  effort  to  be  helpful 
and  constructive,  and  especially  for  the  be-ncfit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  when  I  .say  that  the 
allotment  for  field  corn  among  farms  as  shown  by  section 
328,  paragraphs  la)  and  b*.  pas;e  43  is  sound.  The  State 
allotments  and  the  county  allotments  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  field  corn,  plus, 
in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  divertPd  under  previous  asri- 
cullu.-al  adjustment  and  ccnservatiun  piograjns,  with  ad- 
justments for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends.  The 
same  yardstick  substantially  applies  to  allotments  among 
farm^  withm  the  county.  This  rjle  obtains  with  respect  to 
the  allotments  of  tobacco,  as  shown  by  section  2,  subsection 
iO.  paragraph  >b>.  page  7.  It  obtains  with  respect  to 
waeat.  as  .shown  by  section  336,  paragraphs  ia»,  (b).  and 
lO ,  pages  49  and  50, 

I  regret  that  this  yardstick  does  not  obtain  in  the  case  of 
ccttcn.  I  believe  tliat  the  .same  yardstick  should  cover  cot- 
ton, wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco. 

The  soil,  the  topography,  and  production  facilities  vary  in 
es.ch  county  in  Mississippi,  and  especially  in  the  hill  coun- 
ties. The  average  farmer  cannot  be  allotted  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  tilled  acres  without  doing  him  injustice.  In 
some  coimties  the  tilled  acres  are  rough  and  not  suitable 
to  cotton.  This  is  true  in  the  hill  counties  in  Mississippi, 
in  creek  bottoms  and  river  bottoms  and  vaUeys.  Some  of 
the  hill  land  is  not  suited  to  cotton;  some  of  the  bottom 
land  is  too  wet;  and  some  of  the  tableland  is  good  cotton 
land.  In  allotting  acres  to  farm  in  a  county  the  type  of  soil, 
production  facilities,  topography,  as  well  as  tilled  acreage, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  is  recognized  in 
the  allotment  of  the  2 '  j  percent  of  the  State  acreage  on  pages 
6  and  7  of  the  bill. 

I  commend  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture from  the  cotton  States  the  wisdom  of  following  the 
example  of  the  members  from  the  wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco 
belts.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  tilled  acreage.  I 
call  attention  to  a  discrepancy  in  the  tilled  acreage  provision 
of  section  2  respecting  wheat  in  the  allotment  among  farms 
and  the  provision  under  the  quota.  Under  the  quota  provi- 
sion the  allotment  of  acreage  is  on  the  basis  not  only  of 
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tillable  acreage  but  type  of  soil,  topography,  and  production 
facilities.  The  quota  provision  has  been  stricken  out  of  the 
bill,  but  if  it  is  restDred  to  the  biU  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  in  conference  I  take  it  that  the  tiUed  acre  basis  in  section 
2  (c)  will  be  made  to  conform  to  section  336,  subsection  (O. 
page  50  of  the  bill.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  tilled  acreage 
should  not  be  considered.  There  are  other  factors,  however, 
than  tilled  acres.  Tj-pes  of  soil,  topography,  production 
facilities,  and  crop-  rotation  practices  are  to  be  considered. 

I  emphasize  the  point  that  the  wheat  growers.  Uie  corn 
growers,  and  the  toaacco  growers  have  adopted  the  produc- 
tion yardstick  rathe;.-  than  the  prescribed  percentage  of  tilled 
acres  which  obtains  only  in  the  case  of  cotton.  I  respectfully 
submit.  In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  and  to  aid  the  cotton  pro- 
gram, that  the  conferees  should  modify  the  prescribed  per- 
centage of  tilled  acres  for  cotton  and  adopt  the  same  yard- 
stick that  has  been  adopted  for  wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco. 

The  types  of  land  in  the  greater  part  of  the  district  that  I 
represent  are  similar.  The  tilled  acreage  basis  would  prob- 
ably be  better  for  the  Delta  lands  of  Mississippi  than  for  any 
other  section  of  thu  State.  In  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  the  Ulled  acreage  basis 
would  do  an  injustice.  I  am  advised  that  the  same  situation 
obtains  in  other  Sta«s  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas.  I  am 
further  advised  tha:  the  Delta  along  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  alluvial  Stales  from  Cah-o  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Black 
Belt  of  Texas  would  more  nearly  receive  fair  treatment  under 
the  tilled  acreage  basis  than  would  any  other  sections  of  tho 
Cotton  Belt.  Yet  even  in  these  counties  there  is  enough 
variation  in  soil  and  topography  to  make  imiform  allotments 
on  the  basis  of  tilled  acreage  unfair  in  many  instances. 

I  believe  that  the  allotment  should  be  made  not  only  on 
the  basis  of  tilled  ac:-eage  but  types  of  soil  and  topography  of 
the  land.  This  yanlstick  is  right  for  com,  wheat,  and  to- 
bacco. It  should  certainly  be  right  for  cotton.  I  believe 
that  the  tilled  acreage  basis  alone  for  cotton  will  cripple  the 
program.  I  trust  that  in  conference  the  yardstick  for  cotton 
may  be  put  on  a  parity  with  the  yardstick  for  the  other  major 
commodities. 

The  tilled  acreage  yardstick  for  cotton  wiU  result  in  a 
smaller  acreage  being  allotted  to  the  smaller  farms  in  the 
hills,  and  to  a  largsr  acreage  being  allotted  to  the  larger 
farms  in  the  so-caDed  upland  or  hill  sections  of  Mississippi 
and  other  States. 

Moreover,  the  tilled-acreage  basis  in  the  valley  or  Delta 
counties  will  tend  to  increase  the  cotton  acreage  of  the  larger 
fanns  and  decrease  the  cotton  acreage  of  the  smaller  farms 
in  those  cotmties.  I  am  speaking  after  having  made  in- 
vestigation. 

It  is  pas.sing  strange  that  if  other  commodities  are  entitled 
to  a  definite  yardstick,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  corn,  and  to- 
bacco, cotton  should  be  given  an  unfair  and  unworkable 
yardstick. 

In  behalf  of  the  t  lled-acrcage  apportionment  the  illustra- 
tion is  frequently  u<ed  that  a  farmer  in  the  upland  areas  of 
the  Cotton  Belt,  cultivating  25  acres,  has  diversified,  and 
that  his  neighbor  a:ross  the  road  cultivating  100  acres  has 
not  diversified,  but  oas  planted  all  that  he  possibly  could  to 
cotton.  The  owner  of  the  smaller  acreage  has  diversified 
because  it  was  mor3  profitable,  because  his  lands  were  not 
suitable  for  cotton,  and  because  it  was  more  profitable  to 
grow  other  crops  than  cotton  thereon.  In  the  far  greater 
num.ber  of  cases  the  small  farmer  with  25  acres  in  cultivation 
has  not  diversified  in  an  effort  to  make  a  living  for  his  family, 
but  has  planted  all  of  his  25  acres  that  he  could  to  cotton. 
The  tilled  acreace  operates  against  the  small  growers  who 
have  not  diver,  ifled  and  who  compose  the  great  majority  of 
small  cotton  grower:;,  and  the  records  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
mini-stration  will  vciify  the  statement. 

It  might  be  admitted  that  tilled  acreage  would  benefit  one 
farmer,  but  a  carelul  analysis  will  show  that  while  it  may  , 
benefit  one  it  would  Injure  nine  or  more  others.  The  pro- 
gram is  for  the  gene  ral  benefit.  The  tilled  acreage  yardstick 
is  unsound.  The  p-oduction  on  the  farm  is  the  best  rule  or 
yardstick  that  has  teen  proposed.    Com,  wheat,  and  tobacco  i 


No  better  one  has  bc-en  suggested  or 


have  adopted  the  rule, 
proposed. 

Tlic  proscribed  percentage  of  tilled  acres  wluch  obtains 
only  as  to  cotton  will  materially  change  the  entire  cotton 
set-up  and  cripple,  if  not  disastrously  injure,  the  cotton  pro- 
gram. This  is  especially  true  inasmuch  as  there  is  another 
pronslon  under  the  cciion  sections  that  limits  the  maximum 
production  on  any  farm  in  smy  county  m  any  State  to  60 
percent  of  the  acreage  of  the  farm.  I  conclude  by  savii^g 
that  the  prescribed  percentage  of  tillable  acres  apphes  only 
as  among  farms.  It  is  a  mistake  to  Uke  the  example  of 
one  farm  and  undertake  to  adopt  a  general  rule  that  would 
help  or  hurt  that  farm.  The  family-size  cotton  faims  have 
not  diversified.  It  is  desired  to  help  them.  In  an  effort  lo 
help  the  one  out  of  the  great  number  who  have  diversified, 
the  remainder  of  the  family-size  fanns  would  be  injured  by 
the  tillable  acreage  basis.  Farm  and  farmers  are  similar 
everywhere.  I  submit  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  to  tlie  cotton  members  of  th-^ 
committee  especially  that  the  cotton  provisions  cannot  bL» 
right  unless  the  provisions  for  wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco  are 
wrong.  A  mle  should  not  be  adopted  unless  calculations 
are  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the  mle  in  all  counties  and  m 
all  States.  The  prescribed  percentage  of  tillable  acres  has 
all  of  the  earmarks  of  being  a  rule  intended  tc  apply  in  some 
one  or  few  instances  of  alleged  diversified  farming,  but  when 
applied  to  the  great  body  of  farmers  would  be  most  detri- 
mental to  those  who  need  help  most.  I  am  not  asking  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  rely  upon  my  Judgment.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  and  recommend  that  they  confer  with  the 
officials  who  have  had  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
programs  and  that  they  ask  for  facts  and  figures  respecting 
the  prescribed  percentage  of  tillable  acres  before  this  unfair 
and  unsound  yardstick  is  fastened  upon  the  cotton  growers 
of  the  South. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  F*m.i«:Rl  refers 
to  tilled  or  valley  lanrLs  on  which  80  or  90  percent  has  here- 
tofore been  cultivated.  He  is  confusing  ba.se  acres  with 
acres  actually  cultivated  under  the  program.  There  has  been 
a  reduction  from  these  base  acres  in  the  area  that  I  repre- 
sent of  around  35  percent.  There  is  less  now  than  60  per- 
cent planted.  It  is  easy  to  make  stau-ments,  but  if  the 
gentleman  and  the  other  Members  from  cotton  districts  will 
investigate,  they  will  find  out  that  m  South  Carobna  on 
the  small  farms  of  1  to  19  acres,  family-size  farms  the  tilled 
acre  yardstick  \\ill  result  in  a  larger  percentage  of  reduc- 
tion on  those  farms  than  on  the  large  farms  in  that  State 
I  have  investigated  the  matter.  Statements  and  conclusions 
must  yield  to  facts.  The  same  situaLicn  is  apphcable  not 
only  to  ScuOi  Carolina  but  to  Georgia.  Texa^.  .Arkansas  and 
other  cotton-growing  States. 

Mr.  FULMER.     Will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  FULMER.  In  the  gentleman's  own  section  it  may  be 
you  would  get  as  much  as  60  percent  of  the  tilled  acres 
because  in  that  section  you  have  planted  a  larger  crop  than 
in  other  sections  of  Mississippi.  The  matter  of  tilling  and 
bales  has  been  the  trouble  ui  the  past. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON,  With  deference,  the  gentleman 
begs  the  question.  I  will  gladly  answer.  With  the  pre- 
scribed percentage  tillable  acreage  yardstick,  plantings  in 
the  past  have  no  application  Under  the  yardstick  all  farms 
will  plant  the  same  percentage  regardless  of  whether  ihev 
have  planted  more  than  their  proper  allotment  or  less  than 
their  proper  allotment  in  the  past.  For  the  gentleman's 
information.  I  will  stale  that  in  the  district  that  I  represent 
I  doubt  if  as  much  as  60  percent  of  the  land  is  now  planted 
to  cotton.  I  repeat,  he  has  confused  base  acres  and  planted 
acres.  The  production,  as  well  as  the  tillable  acres,  are  more 
beneficial  to  the  small  farmer.  I  want  to  help  the  bill.  I 
am  not  asking  you  to  take  my  statement;  but,  as  the  friend 
of  the  bill,  I  do  ask  you  to  call  upon  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment to  advise  you  by  giving  you  the  facts  in  South  Carolina 
and  in  other  States  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tillable  acreage 
yardstick.    When  this  has  been  done  I  am  confident  that 
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will  be  the  first  to  urge 
fbr  cotton  as  has  been 


the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
that  the  same  basis  be  adopted 
adopted  for  com  and  other  commoc^tles. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riie  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemaln  from  California  [Mr. 

VOORHIS]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  th^  amendment  submitted 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  It  has  no  legsil  signifi- 
cance whatsoever.  It  merely  provicjes  that  within  15  days 
of  the  referendum  some  sort  of  a  hearing  shall  be  held  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  individuals  who  are  interested  or  who 
may  come  to  protest  or  do  somethin ;  else.  In  ofher  words^ 
the  amendment  is  not  of  benefit  to 
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he  bill, 
the  provisions  of  this  particular   phase   of 


We  went  over 
the  legislation 

very  carefully,  and  we  believe  it  is  better  the  way  it  is.    I 
hope,  therefore,  the  amendment  ofljered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  be  voted  down. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlema^  from  California 

VOORHIS  i . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  ^  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


is  on   agreeing 


to  the 

[Mr. 


Amendment  offered  by  i£i.  Caklson: 
period,    add    the    foUowlng:    "Provided 
provisions  of  tbls  section  shaU   not 
diu'lng  ihe  prevloxis  year,  tbe  average 
percent  of   the   average  yield  for   the 
prior  thereta" 


aresL 


yesrs 


ndt 


Mr.  CARI^SON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
deal  with  a  practical  situation.    In 
establishing  a  commercial  com 
experience  in  this  area  that  there 
coimties  that  did  not  produce  com 
produced  com  for  from  3  to  5 
which  I  have  offered  is  not  agreed  tc 
lished  for  these  coimties  that  did 
a  crop  of  com. 

I  think  this  will  result  in  one  of 
place,  these  farmers  are  allowed  to 
we  will  have  com  quotas.     It  takei 
fanners  of  the  United  States, 
quotas  in  the  com  area,  I  think  we 
a  leeway.    To  me  it  is  a  practical 
the  chairman  of  the  com  section  of 
culture  will  accept  the  amendment, 
effect  on  the  great  com  sections 
counties  for  the  past  few  years  have 
happens  that  they  are  in  this  com 
we  have  a  large  acreage  in  these 
400  bushels  per  farm,  or  it  takes  4 

Mr.  ANDRESEIJ  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    I 
tentlon  to  a  ];»t)vision  on  page  38, 
reads: 


offer  this  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill  we  are 
I  know  from  actual 
are  a  large  number  of 
this  year  and  have  not 
If  the  amendment 
a  quota  may  be  es  tab- 
produce  50  percent  of 


belie  ;re 


In  no  case  shall  the  storage  amount 
twe«n  the  estimated  total  production  of 
the  nonxud  production  of  the  markctlnjg 
acreage  allotment. 

BCr.  CARLSON.    I  appreciate  that 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota 
the  situation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  stm  do  not 
ation  when  we  have  placed  on  a  qi^ta 
did  not  raise  a  com  crop  for  1,  2. 
raised  no  com.    Tb  establisli  quotas 
ridiculous  azui  absurd,  and  these 
in  under  a  com  quota.    I  believe 
provement  to  tbe  bill. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota. 
his  amendment  if  be  baa  it  there? 


thJs 


exceed  the  difference  be- 

leld  COTTi  on  the  farm  and 

percentage  of  the  farm 


T!  lis  in  part  would  correct 


people 


T  nU  tbe  gentleman  read 


age  37.  Une  12.  after  the 

further.    That    the    quota 

ap  jly   In   any  county   where, 

ylpld  of  com  la  less  than  50 

-year  period   Immediately 


WO  things.    In  the  first 

vote  on  whether  or  not 

only  one-third  of  the 

TTiek^fore,  if  we  want  com 

sliould  give  these  counties 

sjnendment.  and  I  hope 

the  Committee  on  Agri- 

because  it  will  have  no 

5f  the  country.     These 

not  produced  com.    It 

duota.    In  some  counties 

fiirms,  and  it  only  takes 

btshels  per  acre  per  farm. 

"Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

call  the  gentleman's  at- 

Une  22  of  the  bill,  which 


this  corrects  the  situ- 

basis  a  farm  which 

or  3  years,  or  in  fact 

In  those  counties  seems 

will  not  vote  to  go 

amendment  Is  an  im- 


i 


Mr.  CARLSON.     My  amf^ndmfnt  reads  that — 
The   provisions  of    thia   section   shall    r.i  t    apply    m    any    county 
where,  dunng  the  previous  year,   the  average   yield  of   corn   is  less 
than   50   percent    of    The   average    yield    for    the   5-year   period   Im- 
mediately prior  thereto 

Thi.s  is  in  the  commercial  corn  area  only. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  be  printed  in  the  Recoiid,  so  that  I  may 
study  it  overnight? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent 
that  my  amendment  may  be  con.sidered  as  pending,  to  be 
acted  on  tom.orrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obj*^ction  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansa.s']' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mmnesota.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
ejnendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  .^NDRr.sE>f  of  Minnesota:  On  page  39, 
add  a  new  subsection  to  read  a.s  fallow; 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  .=*rtinn.  325.  shall  not  be  applirable 
1.0  any  farm  on  which  the  total  acreage  devoted  to  field  corn  less 
the  acreage  used  for  siiage  Is  20  acres  or  less." 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Committee  with  reference  to  this 
amendment 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  reserve  a 
point  of  order  on  this  amendment.  I  thought  the  matter  of 
silage  was  going  over  until  tomorrow  by  agreement. 

Mr.  AlfDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  silage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  embodies  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  originally  made  to 
our  committee,  exem.ptmg  20  acres  of  field  com.  We  have 
made  exemptions  for  tobacco,  exempting  production  of  from 
2.400  to  3,200  pounds  of  tobacco.  We  have  made  exemptions 
for  1.500  pounds  of  cotton.  This  amendment  provides  for 
an  exemption  of  20  acres  of  field  corn  before  the  marketing 
quota  becomes  effective. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
would  the  gentleman  mind  withholding  his  amendment  and 
letting  the  Committee  rise  now.  finishing  his  statement 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minne,sota.     I  v.  .11  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanim.ous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment may  be  considered  as  pending,  to  be  act^d  on  tomor- 
row, and  that  I  be  given  time  to  .'-poak  un  my  amendment 
tomiorrow. 

The  CHAIR\L\N.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from   Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ros.-^;  and.  the  Speaker  havin? 
resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Warren.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  8505,  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

EXTENSION   OF   REiL\RKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  rhe  Record,  and  to  include 
therein  certain  excerpts  m  e.xplanaticn  thereof;  and  I  make 
the  same  request  in  behalf  of  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  in  connection  with 
the  housing  bill  and  include  a  statement  of  miy  own  in  con- 
nection therewith. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUECKE  ol  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  letter  written  by  me  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idichigan? 

There  was  no  oojection. 

Mr.  DOWETili.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  in  the  Record  the  remarks  I  made  today. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from    [owa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HOUR    OF   MEETING    TOMORROW 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
O'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Preserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  gentleman  believe  the  bill  now  imder  consideration 
will  come  to  a  vote  by  tomorrow  night? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  may  say  I  had  hoped  to  get  through  the 
reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment  by  tomorrow  night,  but  I 
doubt  that  we  can  reach  a  vote  by  that  time,  I  had  hoped 
heretofore  to  reai:h  a  vote  by  tomorrow  night,  but  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  pos,sible.  We  are  going  to  try.  at  least,  to  finish 
the  reading  of  tht  bill  for  amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SNELL.  So  the  vote  would  come  the  first  thing  the 
next  day? 

Mr.  JONES.    The  vote  will  probably  come  the  next  day. 

Mr.  SNELL.    I  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is  con- 
sidering the  housing  bill,  which  is  considered  a  very  impor- 
tant measure.  Ihis  request  will  probably  deprive  us  of  the 
opportunity  of  holding  a  hearing  tomorrow  and  will  delay  the 
presentation  of  tlie  bill  to  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES.  E)oes  not  the  committee  meet  near  enough  so 
it  could  hold  a  hearing? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  committee  meets  at  10:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  do  not  think  it  would  meet.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  extra  hour  will  probably  be  taken  up 
with  a  discussion  of  the  corn  features  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  does  not  believe  this  would 
interfere  with  th^  committee's  meeting,  then. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEAVE    or    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  as 
follows : 

To  Mr.  Dempsky,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Plannkry,  for  Thursday,  on  account  of  death  in 
familj'. 

To  Mr.  QuiNN,  for  3  days,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  w:is  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and 
50  minutes  p.  mi,  under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  December  9.  1937,  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

COMMnTEE    ON    MERCHANT    MARINE    AND    FISHEKIES 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532.  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  room  219, 
House  Office  Building,  on  Tliursday,  December  9,  1937. 
at  10  a.  m. 


COMMITTEE  ON   INTERSTATE  AND   FOREIGN   COMMERCE 

Tliere  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Crosser's  subcommitt.ee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at 
10  a.  m.,  Thursday  December  16,  1937.  Bu.'^mcss  to  be  con- 
sidered: Hearing  on  House  Joint  Resolution  389,  distribution 
and  sale  of  motor  vehicles. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Maloney's  subcommitt^^e 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at 
10  a.  m..  Thursday.  December  16.  1937.  Business  to  be 
considered:  Hearing  on  S.  1261.  through-routes  bill. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Martins  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m..  Tuesday,  January  4.  1938.  Business  to  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  sales  tax  bills.  H.  R.  4722  and  H.  R.  4214. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10  a.  m..  Tuesday,  January  11, 
1938.  Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing  on  S.  69,  train- 
lengths  bill. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS    ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

880.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1937;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

881.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  the 
draft  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Comision  Mixta  Demar- 
cadora  de  Limdtes  Entre  Colombia  y  Panama;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 

882.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the  activities  of 
the  Reconstruction  Rnance  Corporation  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1937,  and  for  the  period  from  the  organization  of  the 
Corporation  on  Februarj'  2,  1932,  to  September  30,  1937, 
inclusive  iH.  Doc.  No.  452);  tc  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  ordered  to  bo  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AMD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOCKWEILER:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8647)  to  provide  for 
the  establi.'^hment  of  minimum  labor  standards  in  employ- 
ments in  and  affecting  interstate  commerce,  and  for  o'.her 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOSIER  of  Ohio;  A  bill  >  H.  R.  8648'  to  amend 
section  903  ta)  (2>  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the 
States  to  begin  State  unemplojTncnt  compensation  pay- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  end  Means. 

By  Mr.  KLEBERG:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8649)  to  amend  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions to  wool  and  other  agricultural  commodities  traded  in 
for  future  deliver^';  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr,  MAAS:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8650*  to  establLsh  a  Board 
of  Cinl  Service  Appeals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ci\ii 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CRO\VE:  A  bill  ^H.  R.  8651)  to  authorize  a  pre- 
liminary examination  and  survey  of  Lost  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries in  the  vicinity  of  Orleans.  Ind.,  with  a  view  to 
pro\'1ding  flood  protection  for  the  town  of  Orleans;  to  the 
Committee  on  FlOvid  Control. 

By  Mr.  McGEHEE:  A  biU  fH.  R.  8€52>  to  amend  .section 
204  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  termination 
of  Federal  control  of  railroads  and  systems  of  transporta- 
tion; to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  car- 
riers and  their  employees;  to  further  amend  an  act  entlth  d 
'An  act  to  regulate  commerce,'  approved  February  4.  1887, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  February  28, 
1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  WHITE  of  Ohio:  A  bill  ^H.  R.  8653)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr,  CLARK  of  North  Carolina:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8664)  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
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ca  acer, 
and 


fill  ig 
Wiys 


the  Treasury  to  convey  to  the  city 
Marine    Hospital    Reservation 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  volume  42 
proved  February  17,  1923;  to  the 
ings  and  Grounds. 

By  Mr.  DUNN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8655 
for  the  prevention  and  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis,  blindness,  deafness 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

By  Mr.  CELLER:  Joint  resolutlor 
viding  for  the  postponement  of 
tax  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  DORSEY:   Joint  resolution 
thorizing  the  President  to  invite 
ticlpate  In  the  ceremonies  to 
dred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
June  17  to  21.  1938;  to  the  Commi 

By  Mr.  HEALEY:   Joint  resolut 
express  the  disapproval  of  Congress 
a  reciprocal -trade  agreement  betweet 
Czechoslovakia;  to  the  Committee  or 

By  Mr.  SHANLEY:  Joint  resolution 
ing  a  joint  committee  to  hold 
problems  in  all  their  interlocking 
mend  legislation  for  the  third 
Congress  not  later  than  February  28 
on  Rules. 


of  Wilmington,  N.  C, 

bei^ig    chapter    93,    United 

part  1,  page  1260.  ap- 

Conimittee  on  Public  Build- 


hearl  ags 


session 


to  provide  $200,000,000 
infantile  paralysis, 
other  social  diseases; 
Foreign  Commerce. 
<H.  J.  Res.  529)    pro- 
undistributed  profits 
and  Means. 
(H.  J.  Res.  530)    au- 
countrles  to  par- 
the  one  hun- 
national  ratification  of 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
(H.  J.  Res.   531)    to 
of  the  entering  into  of 
the  United  States  and 
Ways  and  Means. 
(H.  J.  Res.  532)  creat- 
study  the  antitnist 
components  and  recom- 
of  the  Seventy- fifth 
1938;  to  the  Committee 


foreign 
commemorate 


Stales 
itt€e 
icn 


PRIVATE  BTLLS  AND  R]  SOLUTIONS 

private  bills  and  resolutions 
ref err(  ;d  as  follows : 

bill  (H.  R.  8656)  for  the 
[Committee  on  Claims. 
)  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
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tie 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
were  introduced  and  severally 

By  Mr.  BOYLAN  of  New  York:  A 
relief  of  James  M.  D'Arcy;  to  the 

By  Mr.  DOWELL:  A  bill  (H.  R 
P.  Fairfield;  to  the  Committee  on  Cliims 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts 
the  relief  of  Antone  C.  Teves;  to 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SACKS:  A  bill  (H.  R.  865J 
George  Drachmos;   to  the  Committlee 
Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD:  A  bill  'H. 
Ray  Woolven ;  to  the  Committee  on 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8661)  for  the  re 
ley;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions 


I. 


ref  erri  ?d 


urgiog 


employj  es 


McCorn  lack 


PETITIONS,  ETTC 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and 

3545.  By  Mr.  CURLEY:   Petition 
merce  of  State  of  New  York, 
undistritMited-profits  tax  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

3546.  Also,  petition  of  the 
lyn.  N.  Y.,  endorsing  the 
5-day  week  for  Federal  employees; 
Civil  Service. 

3647.  By  Mr.  JARRETT:    Petition 
(Pa.)  Pomona  Granse,  No.  10.  opposing 
bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3548.  By  Mr.  BOYLAN  of  New 
by  the  board  of  directors  of   the 
Architects  favoring  the  repeal  of  the 
profits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

3549.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by 
merce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  favoring 
undistributed-profits  tax  and  a  mollification 
gains  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 

3550.  By  Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washiiigton 
Central  Labor  Council  of   Seattle 
with   the    American   Federation  oj 
rndorslzig  and  urging  the  prompt 
S239.  known  as  the  Federal  arts 
Corm  of  Washington;  to  the  Comtnittee 
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A  bill  (H.  R.  8658)  for 
Committee  on  Naval 


)  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
on  Immigration  and 


86601   for  the  relief  of 
ensions. 
ief  of  Roy  Masters  Wor- 


pejtitions  and  papers  :vere 
as  follows: 
)f  the  Chamber  of  Corn- 
immediate  repeal  of 
dapital-gains  tax;   to  the 


of  Army  base.  Brook- 
bill  establishing'   a 
o  the  Committee  on  th3 


of  the  Warren  County 
the  Black-Connery 


Y)rk 


Resolution  adopted 
American   Institute   of 
surtax  on  imdistributed 
and  Means. 

the  Chamber  of  Com- 

the  repeal  of  the 

of  the  capital- 

and  Means. 

:    Resolution  of  the 

and   vicinity,    affiliated 

Labor,    wholeheartedly 

enactment  of  House  bill 

bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 

on  Education. 


3551.  By  Mr,  CULKIN:  Petition  of  the  Union  Grange, 
No.  5,  Belleville,  N.  Y..  with  180  members,  opposing  enact- 
ment of  the  wage-hour  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3552.  Also,  petition  of  the  Northeastern  Forest  Research 
Council,  urging  the  United  State.s  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  take  immediate  steps  for  control  of  the  European  spruce 
sawfly  through  use  of  parasites;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

3553.  Also,  petition  of  the  Kirkland  Grange.  No.  684,  Red- 
wood. N.  Y.,  opposing  pa.ssage  of  the  train-bmit  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3554.  Also,  petition  of  the  River  Bank  Grange,  P.  of  H., 
No.  534,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  oppo.^mt?  pa.>.sage  of  the  wage 
and  hour  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Uibor. 

3555.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  United  Paperboard 
Co..  New  York  City,  roncf'rnms  the  undi.stnbuted-profits  ta.x; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.'^. 

3556.  Also,  ijetition  of  the  Greater  New  York  Retail  Fur- 
nishings &  Dry  Goods  .Association.  Inc  .  New  York  City,  con- 
cerning the  Patman  bill  'U.  R.  4722  >,  manufacturer- 
retailer  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3557.  By  Mr.  MEAD:  Petition  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  urging  t)oycott  of  goods  manufactured 
in  Italy  and  Germary  until  those  countries  cease  participa- 
tion in  Spanish  diificulty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3558.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Pention  of  the  American  Legion, 
Kings  County,  N.  Y..  concerning  American  citizenship  cer- 
tificates; to  the  Com.mittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation. 


SENATE 

Thursd.w,  December  9,  19?,7 

'Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November  16.  1937^ 

The  Senate  m.et  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

THE    JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  B.fRKLEV  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  p.rocecdings  of  the  calf'n- 
dar  day  Wednesday,  December  8,  1937,  v;as  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

C\LL   OF    THE    ROIL 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  .■^uggc.-.t  rhe  ab.>ence  of  a  quorum. 
The  \^CE  PRESIDENT,     Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roil. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrt-ws 

Ashur^t 

Austin 

Bailey 

Banlthead 

Earkley 

Berry 

Biibo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  N  H. 

Bulkley 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capp>er 

Caraway 

Chavez 

Clark 

Connally 


Cripeiand 

Dav'..s 

D'.e'.-rlch 

Dor.ahey 

DuSv 

E;:^'::der 

FYazier 

George 

Gerry 

G'.bsnn 

Glilette 

G.a.s.s 

Ciravp.s 

Grf»en 

G'jffey 

Ha:e 

Harrl.=ion 

Hatch 

Hayden 

HerrlnK 

Hitchcock 

Ho.t 

Johnson.  Calif 


Johnson.  Colo. 

King 

La  PoUette 

Lee 

Lewis 
Lodge 
Logan 
Lonergaa 

Lundcen 

McAd'X) 

McCarran 

McGUl 

MrKeMar 

M.  Nury 
Mai'  lit/y 

M;:;.T 

Minuia 

Moore 

Murray 

Nfely 

Norr:,s 

O  Mahnnej' 


Overton 

Pepper 

Plttman 

Pope 

RadclifTe 

Reynolds 

Rus.ser. 

Schwartz 

Sthwfut  nbach 

Sheppard 

Shlp.su-ad 

Smith 

Steiwer 

Thoma.'i.  Okla. 

Thoma.s.  Utah 

T'jwiisend 

Tr^a.-nan 

TydinRs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 


Mr.  LEWIS.  I  announce  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bg.nej  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Hughes],  who  are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr,  Smathers]  is  detained 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  ,Mr.  Wheeler]  is  necessarily 
detained  from  the  Senate. 


! 
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I  ask  that  this  announcement  go  into  the  Record  for  the 
day. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ninety-one  Senators  ha\-ing 
ansv,-ered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

DISPOSITION    OF    OLD    OR    OBSOLETE    MERCHANT    TONNAGE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  dealing  with 
the  scrapping  or  removal  from  service  of  old  or  obsolete 
merchant  tonnage  owned  by  the  United  States  or  In  use  by 
the  merchant  marine,  which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

PETITIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion adopTd  by  Philippines  Post,  No.  1164,  the  American 
Legion  < Kings  County i,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  admitting  Filipino  World  War  veterans 
to  American  citizenship  without  lunitation  as  to  time  of 
application,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  presented  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  praying  for  the  adoption  of  the 
so-called  Ludlow  resolution,  being  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Re^.  199)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  a  referendum  on  war,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BILLS    INTRODUCED 

BiUs  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows- 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 

A  bill  'S.  3110)  for  the  relief  of  Dixon  A.  Gregg: 

A  bill  (S.  3111)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Lillie  Liston- 
and 

A  bill  (S.  3112)  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B  W 
Ti-ent:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS: 

A  bill  (S.  3113)  for  the  relief  of  George  W.  Mason,  trustee 
for  the  Congress  Construction  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

AMENDMENT    OF   TAX    LAW 

Mr.  KING  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6215)  to  repeal  provisions 
of  the  income  tax  requiring  lists  of  compensation  paid  to 
officers  and  employees  of  corporations,  which  was  ordered 
to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AGRICULTURAL   RELIEF — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Capper,  Mr.  Connally,  and  Mr. 
Reynolds  each  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  respectively,  to  the  bill  (S.  2787)  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  severally  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

investigation  of  domestic  allotment  plans 
Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  22).  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

ResGlved  by  the  Seriate  {the  House  of  Representatives  coticut- 
ring\.  Tii:\t  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  directed  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  various 
so-called  domestic  allotment  plans  which  have  been  proposed  as 
the  bases  of  legislation  to  Improve  American  agricultural  condi- 
tions, the  cost  of  same,  and  to  report  to  their  respective  Houses 
of  Congress,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  with  respect  to  the 
mo6t  desirable  method  or  plan  for  applying  the  domestic  aUotment 
principles   to  American  agriculture. 

national  labor  relations  board 
Mr.  BURKE  submitted  the  following  resolution   (S.  Res. 
207) .  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Whereas  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  causes  of  labor  dis- 
pute-:  and  assuring  to  all  Industrial  workers  the  full  and  free  right 
of  collective  bargaining  Congrftsa  enacted  the  National  Labor  Ee- 
latlons  Act  and  placed  the  administratkm  at  aaid  act  In  tbe 
National  Labor  Relations  Board;  and 


Whereas  said  Board  is  vested  with  Jiidl-ial  or  quaf=l-:Judiclal  pow- 
ers Which  necessitate  the  fair  ai.d  impartial  ptrIuMu..iu  .■  of  !ta 
functions  under   said   net:    find 

Whereas  there  are  widespread  charges  that  said  Board  ha.  Ix^n 
guilty  of  cununuoufc  and  nagrant  viohuion  of  Uie  wui  a  con- 
gress lis  expre.-eea  m  said  act.  and  has  J.-kilod  to  condiiri  it.self 
and  to  require  the  proccedim-s  of  n^  rxair.merif  and  at.:  t,^  t  \w 
conducted,  in  the  impartial  nia.niier  required  of  a  b,.dv  exerriMru' 
judicial  or  qua.M-juaiciiii  poutTh.  m  the  lulh.wi:a:  paitir  .i.iiis' 
among  others,  to  wit;  /-  . 

(a)  That  it  ha.s  favored  one  type  of  union  organization  as  on- 
posed   to  all  other  eroup.s; 

(b)  'mat  it  has  inlimidated  local  public  ofBcials.  witne>8ee 
employer?,   and   werkcr.'^: 

(CI  That  It  has  ord-red  the  cinrclation  of  valid  oontrart."!  be- 
tween employers  and  workers  in  defiance  of  the  decrees  of  Federal 
courts; 

(d)  That  it  has  violated  the  right  of  freedom  of  speevh  and 
freedom  of  the  prers: 

(e*  That  its  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  encender  di'--rppect 
for  law  and  order,  increase  divsensjon  in  industrial  relations  and 
defeat   the  purposes  of   the  National   Labor  Relations  Art     and 

Whereas  it  it  Iniptraiive  that  the  truth  or  faisilv "  of  these 
Charges  be  a.scertalnod  by  an  invesripatlon  of  the  artlvitlps  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  In  crder  that  Conrnss  n^ay  bo 
guided  in  the  enactmeit  of  such  remedial  legislation  as  may  be 
necfs.>.ary :   Thfrefcre  he  A  o  . 

Ri\icl:ed.  Tliat  the  Commlttt-e  on  the  Judiciary-  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  make  an  investi- atlon  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  bv  the  National 
Labor   Relations   Board. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  as  so^-ir.  as  L,  prac- 
ticable the  reeul  Us  of  its  investigation,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendation for  the  enactment  of  anv  remedial  legislation  It  may 
deem  necessary  to  insure  that  said  Board  shall  function  In  an 
Impartial   and   Judicial   manner. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorlzc>d  suteommittce  thereof  Ls  au- 
thorized to  hold  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjotirned  periods  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  and  succeeding  Congresses,  to  emjJoy  clerical  and  other  as- 
sistance, to  require  by  subpcna.  or  othprwise.  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  correspondence  books 
papers,  and  documents:  to  make  such  investigations  to  'admin- 
ister such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  and  to  incur  such  ex- 
penditures as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  ^-rv- 
ices  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per 
100  words  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $25,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  o*  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
BRITISH   imperial    WAR    COUNCIL   REPORT 

fMj.  Lodge  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Record  a  dispatch  carried  by  the  International  News 
Service  on  November  14.  1937,  relative  to  a  .secret  report 
made  to  the  British  Imperial  War  Council  in  the  Spring  of 
1917,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


BEFORE 


INDUSTRY'S     OUTLOOK — ADDRESS     BY     LAMMOT     DU     PONT 
THE  NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION  OF   MANUFACTUHERS 

[Mr.  TowNSEND  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Industrj''*  Outlook,"  de- 
livered on  the  7th  instant  before  the  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  by  Lammot  du  Pont,  presi- 
dent of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  k  Co,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

AGRICULTURAL  RELIEF ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  REYNOLDS 

[Mr.  Reynolds  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
relief,  delivered  by  him  before  the  North  Carolina  Farm 
Bureau  of  Federation  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  September  8,  1937, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

RED  EALING    THE    NEW    DEAL — EDITORIAL     FROM    THE    WASHINGTON 

TIMES 

[Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Times  of 
December  8,  1937,  entitled  "Redealing  the  New  Deal."  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  LOUIS  JOHNSON  BEFORE  THE  INDL\NA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE    RESERVE    OFFICERS'    ASSOCIATION 

[Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Louis  Johnson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  In- 
diana Department  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association,  held 
at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  JxuL,  December  4,  1937, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


«»iionai  L.aDor  Keiatlons  Board;   and 


wmcn  appears  In  the  Appendix.] 
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ABMESS  BY  ROIf.  RZKVT  A.  WALLACS 

[Mr.  Hekrtnc  asked  and  obtained 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcors  a 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Secretary 
mutual  problems  of  agriculture, 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


skCretart  of  agriculttthi 

leave  to  have  published 

i^idio  address  delivered  by 

of  Agriciilture.   on   the 

and  labor,  which 


b<  Lslness, 


ACXICTTLTUSAL    RBLIZr 


The  Senate  resiuned  the 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanci 
cultural  commodities  in  Interstate 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  on 
with  tl»  Senator  from  Oregon   [ 
ence  to  an  amendment  concemlni 
Illustration  which  I  gave  had  to 
The  Senator  requested  me  to  use  the 
calctilated   Vc\&  amount   of   the 
amount  that  would  need  to  be 
Ing  the  same  number  of  acres 
That  I  have  done,  and  I  should 
RxcoKo  as  pcut  of  my  statement. 

There  being   no  objection,   the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 


Rccinu) 


.acres- 


aoo 

134 


acres.  - 


170 


B«M  acreage 

Aanime  77  percent  (marketing  percentage)   of  base do.. 

hwRvrntf  that   cooperatcr's  contract   cafls  for   a  diversion   of 

15  percent  of  the  base. 
Ttneo.  acreage  planted  by  cooperator. 
If  actual  Tleld   la   lA  bushels  per  acnl? 

Then  actual  production bU8hel«__  2,S50 

Acres  planted  In  excess  of  marketing  :»ercentage  (170  mlnvis 

154)   acres.-         16 

normal  yield  of  excess  acres  (at  10  bushels  per  acre). bushels..       160 
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consideriation  of  the  bin  <S.  2787) 

qd  flow  of  the  major  agri- 

and  foreign   commeroe, 


\\i. 


(,o 


yesterday  I  had  a  colloquy 

McNAay]   with  refer- 

marketing  quotas.    The 

with  a  noncooperator. 

same  period,  and  to  have 

mjarketing   quota   and    the 

by  a  cooperator  farm- 

the  same  conditions. 

like  to  introduce  it  in  the 


stored 
under 


matter  referred  to   was 
as  follows: 


Then  marketing  quota.. 
Anxnint  to  be  stored 


-do..  2.390 
.do.-        160 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  When  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
yesterday  the  Senate  had  reachel  what  is  known  as  the 
tobacco  schedule.  A  number  of  am  sndments  had  been  passed 
over.  Unless  some  Senator  request  \  a  return  to  those  amend- 
ments the  clerk  will  state  the  first  Amendment  in  the  totiacco 
schedule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  some  amendments  to 
section  42  which  I  should  like  to  pi  esent  when  that  section  is 
reached. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is  advised  that  we 
have  not  yet  reached  section  42. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  £s  the  Chair  has  stated,  a 
number  of  amendments  have  been  passed  over.  They  reach 
back  to  some  very  fundamental  principles  in  the  bill.  I 
think  we  should  consider  and  disp[>se  of  those  amendments. 
If  possible.  The  whole  (diilosopliy  of  the  bill  runs  clear 
through  some  of  them.  I  think  th ;  argument  on  the  various 
ctxnmodities  could  be  shortened  by  reverting  to  those  amend- 
ments over  which  we  have  passed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  With(ut  consulting  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, the  Chair  would  hod  under  general  parliia- 
mentary  law  that  If  any  Senator  asks  to  return  to  the 
amendments  which  have  been  pass  k1  over  that  request  would 
have  to  be  granted,  unless  the  am  sndments  should  be  again 
passed  over.  The  order  of  the  Senate  was  to  consider  the 
committee  amendments  first,  llii  i  amendments  referred  to 
were  passed  over,  but  to  no  deflni «  time,  so  today  they  are 
subject  to  be  brought  up  by  any  Senator  unless  they  are 
again  passed  over  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  committee  amendments 
which  were  passed  over  late  yeatei  day  afternoon  were  para- 
graphs (b)  and  (c)  on  pages  34  imd  35.  As  to  paragraph 
(c).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  OvHtTONl  desires  to 
offer  an  amendment.  The  Seniktor  telephoned  me  this 
morning,  saying  that  he  could  not  be  present  promptly  when 
the  Senate  assonbled.  and  asked  me  to  request  that  until 
be  returns  paragraph  (c)  be  not  considered. 

As  to  paragraph  (b).  I  have  aii  amendment  prepared  to 
that  paragraidi  which  depends  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
deflhiitions  In  the  committee  amendments  on  pages  68  and 
fg  of  **Qonnal  yteld"  and  ''normal  [production."    If  the  defl- 


nitions  of  "normal  yield"  and  "normal  prcxJuction"  there 
contained  m  the  biil  are  adnpt-d.  then  we  .shall  know  what 
is  meant  by  "normal  production"  in  paragraph  <b)  and 
what  ""normal  yield"  means  m  the  amendment  I  shall  pro- 
pose to  the  bill.  For  that  reason  I  a-.^k  that  amendment  'b> 
go  over  until  we  adopt  the  definUions  on  pages  68  and  69. 
Those  were  the  reasons  for  passmg  over  paragraphs  tb)  and 
ic.  There  may  be  other  a.mendments  that  I  know  nothing 
about. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  make  no  reference  to  those  amendments 
passed  over  in  the  cotton  section. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I,  too,  sjiould  hke  to  have  the  para- 
graphs mentioned  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  They  went  over.  The  Chair 
has  been  advised  that  eight  amendments  have  been  passed 
over  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  My  record  indicates  that  the  first  one  la 
found  on  page  3. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  that  amendment  was  agreed  to  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  McNARY.     The  next  one  is  on  page  10. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  next  amendment  that  was 
passed  over,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  passed  over, 
is  on  page  10,  passed  over  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Ba.n-khe.\d!  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona   i  Mr.  Ha\t)en  1 . 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  not  asking  that  we  take  up  these 
amendments.  I  think  if  the  Senators  are  ready  to  proceed, 
we  ought  to  clean  up  the  bill  a.s  far  as  we  can  up  to  this 
point.  If  they  are  not  ready.  I  su;:?e.'^t  that  whoever  is 
responsible  for  the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  tobacco 
make  a  statement  with  regard  to  what  it  is  attempted  to 
accomplish  by  the  language  referring  to  that  subject. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  clerk 
win  state  the  first  amendment  in  the  tobacco  section  of  the 
bUl. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  40.  after  line  11.  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  word  "Tobacco." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  line  12  which  I  should  like  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  it  an  amend.mcnt  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment?  This  com.mittee  amendment  has  not 
been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     What  is  the  amendment? 

The  \^CE  PRESIDENT.     The  amendment  will  be  restated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  40.  Ime  12.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  word  "Tobacco." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  word  Ls  there  now. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     That  is  simply  the  title. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  have  my  amendment 
stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amendment  oflered  by  the 
Senator  from  Lousiana  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  40,  line  12,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  word  "Tobacco"  and  to  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Title  rv — Marketing  Quotajs  for  Tobacco. 

Mr.  ELLENT)ER.  Mr  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment   is  self-evident. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDEN"r.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  again  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
imsatisfactory  state  of  business  activity  in  the  country.  I 
realize  that  to  those  who  have  a  supreme  interest  in  the  one- 
crop  farmers  of  America,  the  genera]  state  of  the  business 
activity  of  the  country  is  at  the  moment  of  small  concern, 
as  compared  with  the  proposals  of  the  pendmg  bill.  But  it 
is  not  of  small  concern  to  me,  and  it  should  not  be  of  small 
concern,  of  course,  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  told  the  Senate  that  I  never  fail  to  read  the  weekly 
review  of  business  conditions  as  prepared  and  issued  by  the 
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Department  of  Commerce.  For  a  long  time  there  has  been 
nothing  in  these  reports  to  cause  any  cheenng.  but  the 
worst  of  recorded  conditions  is  disclosed  by  the  report  re- 
ceived today. 

Accord. ng  to  the  official  chart,  we  have  a  marked  decline  in 
industrial  activity,  down  now  to  80  percent  of  normal.  We 
have  a  tremendous  decline  in  steel-ingot  production,  down 
to  about  one-third  of  normal.  This  particular  decline  indi- 
cates the  failure  of  the  building  of  heavy  machinery  and 
other  construction  in  the  country. 

Even  more  distressing  is  the  record  as  regards  carloadings. 
wliich  are  now  not  only  very  much  below  last  year  but  even 
belcw  the  year  before.  The  industrial  output  in  most  major 
lines  of  production,  according  to  this  report,  was  substan- 
tially lower.  While  activities  sometimes  fall  off  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  they  are  very  much  below  any  previous  year. 
The  consumption  of  electric  power  fell  off  7  p)ercent.  This 
is  the  first  occasion  since  September  1934,  when  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  use  of  electric  power. 

We  find  that  crude  petroleum  production  has  declined  4 
percent.  It  is  73,000  barrels  below  the  daily  output  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  being  adequate  for  the 
anticipated  demands  of  November. 

Mr.  GLTT'EY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Does  the  statement  show  they  were  shut 
down  for  4  days  and  that  10.000,000  barrels  were  withdrawn 
from  stock  deliberately? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Production  is  far  below  the  production 
of  the  same  week  last  year  and  the  year  before  when  there 
was  a  .'^hut-down  on  account  of  a  hoLday, 

Mr.  GUFF'EY.  Does  the  statement  show  there  were  10.- 
000,000  barrels  withdrawm  from  stock  during  the  same  period? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  It  does  not.  The  Senator  m.ay  be  in- 
terested, however,  to  know  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
decline  also  in  car  loadings  relative  to  coal  and  coke,  as  well 
as  largely  relative  declines  in  other  classes  of  freight. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  matters  of  great  concern.  They 
have  their  effect  upon  unemployment.  I  noticed  that  in 
one  of  the  sm.all  cities  of  my  State  yesterday  there  was  not 
money  enough  in  the  city  treasury  to  pay  the  sanitation  em- 
ployees of  the  city.  All  such  employees  were  dismissed.  The 
situation  has  pone  to  such  an  extent  that  in  my  city  em- 
ployment Ls  reduced  to  an  extent  which  is  startling. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  confusion  and  disorder  in  the 
Chamber.  I  know  this  statement  I  am  making  is  not  im- 
portant to  some,  but  I  should  like  to  proceed  uninterrupted. 
All  I  will  get  out  of  this  bUl  for  my  people  in  New  York 
State  is  simply  a  reminder  of  conditions,  because,  knowing 
how  the  ways  are  greased,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  pend- 
ing bill  passing.  When  it  does  pass  it  will  be  calamitous  to 
the  dairy  farmers  and  to  the  one-family  farms  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

This  morning  I  saw  in  a  New  York  paper  a  statement 
that  a  man  was  arrested  for  stealing  a  quart  of  milk  in 
order  that  he  might  feed  his  baby.  Of  course,  we  must 
have  prosperity  for  the  cotton  farmer,  the  wheat  farmer, 
the  com  farmer,  and  the  tobacco  farmer,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  poor  of  the  cities;  but  are  we  going  forward 
with  this  measure  which  means  another  added  tax  to  the 
burden  of  our  country  and  more  distress  in  our  country?  It 
is  all  right  for  us  to  give  thought  to  these  matters  relating 
to  agriculture,  but  why  not  give  some  thought,  and  serious 
thought,  too.  and  take  effective  action  lookmg  to  such  peace 
in  the  industrial  world  that  there  may  be  normal  and  legiti- 
mate employment  for  the  people? 

I  received  a  very  interesting  letter  yesterday  pointing  out 
a  statement  made  by  a  friend  of  mine — I  do  not  happen  to 
have  the  letter  here  at  the  moment — that  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  off  his  bricklayers  in  New  York  because  of 
his  inability  to  go  forward  with  construction,  the  work- 
men, presiunably  unfamiliar  vrith  the  laws  of  economics, 
although  I  think  many  of  them  are  familiar  with  thpm^  said. 


"Why   is   not    peace   made   so   there   may   be    employmci.t 
through  the  invei>tment  of  private  fund.'>?" 

I  have  said  a  thousand  times  that  I  have  no  interest  in 
New  York  City  bf'low  Seventeenth  Street.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  Wall  Street,  but  I  am  in!er.\<;t<xi  and  every  man 
with  humane  instincts  must  be  interested  in  recovery 
founded  upon  normal  conditions  and  not  simply  upon  a 
continuance  of  methods  for  "priminEr  the  pump." 

No  one  knows  the  probable  cost  of  the  bill  new  before  u.v 
No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  estimate  lUs  probable  cost.  It 
may  run  to  a  bilhnn  or  two  billion  dollars.  It  is  all  rlpht 
that  under  order  we  must  go  forward  with  the  ronsideratirn 
of  the  bill,  but.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  never  was  more 
distressed  or  disheartened  over  what  may  occur  in  America 
But  in  contrast  to  that  feeling  Is  this  thought:  I  beLeve 
sincerely  if  more  than  a  gesture  were  made,  if  actual  evi- 
dence of  peace  between  the  administration  and  lndiL':try 
cotUd  be  presented,  that  by  the  1st  of  February  wo  would 
find  an  upbuilding  of  activity  in  our  country  such  as  it  has 
not  witnessed  for  years.  To  me,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  far 
more  important  than  what  can  be  done  for  the  one-crop 
farmers  of  the  country,  particularly  when  we  remember  that 
the  bill  is  seeking  to  do  for  other  farmers  the  greaU^st  sort 
of  Injustice. 

I  have  spoken  here  for  the  dairy  farmer.  Tlie  bill  as  it  is 
now  written  imposes  upon  him  and  upon  tlie  one-family 
farm  exactly  the  same  restrictions  and  pc-nalties  that  will 
be  imposed  upon  the  one-crop  farmer,  while  the  latti"--  ra'm 
great  monetary  benefit  by  the  enactment  of  tlie  b:U  into 
law. 

^Vhy  should  we  seek  here.  Mr.  President,  to  Impose  bur- 
dens upon  those  who  can  in  no  way  whaLtver  ben*  fit  by  the 
terms  of  the  biU?  They  will  suffer  all  the  penalties  of  the 
bill  without  any  pos.sibility  of  advantage.  It  is  unfair  ii 
is  unjust,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  in  its  wi-sdem  may  srv'f.t 
to  do  something  more  for  the  dairy  and  one-family  fanner^ 
so  they  may  escape  these  penalties. 

In  the  meantime  I  should  not  be  true  to  my  conscience 
or  true  to  my  conception  of  my  oath  or  true  to  the  net^is 
of  my  country  if  I  did  not  call  attention,  whether  that  call 
is  agreeable  or  other-^vise.  to  what  I  regard  as  a  .seriou'^ 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  America.  Why  place  over  the 
American  people  continued  restrictions  and  disabilities  when 
by  the  exercise  of  common  sense  m  another  field  we  mi^ht 
create  a  situation  which  w'ouid  bring  on  recovery?  Tliat 
is  a  matter  of  importance  far  greater  to  the  one-crop  farmer 
who  is  to  be  benefit^?d  by  the  bill  and  would  give  hun  more 
benefits  than  he  may  receive  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  by  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The  Senator  wnll  state  It. 

Mr.  LEE.  Is  it  m  order  for  me  to  offer  at  this  time  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  cotton  title? 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  When  the  committee 
amendm.ents  to  the  cotton  title  are  disposed  of  the  Senator 
may  offer  an  amendment  to  the  entire  cotton  title  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  It  will  not  be  in  order,  however,  until 
the  com.mittee  amendments  to  that  title  are  completed. 

Mr.  LEE.  Then  am  I  to  imderstand  that  it  would  not  re- 
quire a  motion  to  reconsider  in  order  that  I  mipht  offer  a 
substitute  aft^r  the  committee  amendments  to  the  cotton  title 
have  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  would  not  require  such 
a  motion. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been  one  to  object 
to  something  proposed  imless  I  could  offer  something  else 
that  I  at  least  thought  was  better.  No  Member  of  this  body 
is  going  to  be  able  to  say.  if  he  votes  for  the  committee  bill, 
that  he  did  not  have  anything  else  for  which  he  could  vote 

I  intend  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  cotton  title  at  the 
proper  time.  The  committee  bill  as  It  stands,  according  to 
the  admission  of  its  proponents,  will  give  no  help  to  the 
cotton  farmer  this  year,  or  next  year,  and  very  little  ts 
promised  for  the  next  year. 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  includes  me  in  that  or 
no  such  assertion. 

Mr.  LEE.    I  understood  the 
say  on  the   floor  of  the  Senate 
promise  much  help  under  this  bill 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  should  like 
that  language. 

Mr.  LEE.    K  I  misunderstood  the 
to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  will  tell  the 
about   next  year.    I  think  that 
enacted,  or  the  principles  contained 
the  statute  books,  we  will  have  the 
South  we  have  had  in  many  long 
think  about  next  year. 

Mr.  LEE.     Does  the  Senator  thiiik 
farmer  any  more  for  his  cotton  nexjt 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Of  course  I 
here  by  the  hour.    How  the 
struction  from  what  I  have  said  it 
understand. 

Mr.  LEE.    At  the  proper  time  I 
own  statement,  after  I  have  had 
RrcoRD.    If  I  have  misunderstood 
unintentional. 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  offered  wil 
to  a  farmer  next  year  than  a 
at  a  keyhole.     [Laughter.]     I  do 
the  price,  when  we  have  on  hand 
pliis.  and  I  think  it  will  put  us  in 
any  more  chance  at  the  foreign 
man  a*  a  pants  kicking.     [Laughte^ 
put  on  us.  away  goes  our  foreign 
offer  a  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  farming. 
of  Norman.  Okla.,  where  two  State 
the  State  university  and  the  State 
The   difference   between  the  two 
necessary  to  show  some  mental 
get  out  of  the  asylum.     [Laughter.] 

I  got  out  of  the  university  in  19 
something  from  the  other  institutii^n 
breaking  their  backs  picking  cotton 
farmer  started  home,  and  his  road 
the  Insane,  around  the  grounds  of 
fence.    There  are  beautiful  flowers 
kept  lawn,  croquet  yards,  and  things 
Inmates  are  allowed  to  roam  about 

The  farmer  to  whom  I  have 
beside  the  woven  wire  fence  to  do 
One  of  the  inmates  walked  up  to 
engage   the   farmer    in   conversaticjn 
here?" 

The  farmer  said.  "No;  I  live 
miles." 

'What  do  you  do?" 

"Oh,  I  am  a  farmer  over  here." 

"Were  you  ever  crazy?" 

The  farmer  replied.  "No;  I  never 

The  inmate  said.  "It  beats 

When  a  man  is  trying  to  raise 
the  Government  to  equalize  the 
the  tariff,  I  can  fully  sympathize 

The  substitute   I   intend   to 
briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible.   It 
allotment  plan,  of  allotting  to  eac 
(tf  the  American  market.    It 
Agriculture  shall  Issue  to  each  fan^. 
the  cotton,  which  will  be  used  for 

This  plan  does  not  contemplate 
the  Treasury.     The  plan  is  base< 
which  I  will  explain.    That  price  is 
cent  bottom  for  cotton.    It  is 
either  get  a  locm  fnnn  the 
at  parity,  if  parity  is  above  20  centi 
for  cotton  seven-eights  of  an  inch 
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I  do  not  know  whether 
.  but  I  certainly  made 
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present  the  Senator's 

to  look  it  up  in  the 

him,  it  was,  of  course. 


not  be  worth  any  more 

eye  to  an  old  maid 
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position  of  not  having 
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.]     If  that  reduction  is 

trade.     So  I  propose  to 

I  live  in  the  little  town 

nstitutions  are  located — 
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that  statement. 
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that  the  Secretary  of 
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that  the  farmer  can 

Credit  Corporation 

,  or  at  20  cents  a  pound 

length,  middling  grade. 


The  loan  method  of  pegging  the  price  has  been  used  be- 
fore, so  that  is  not  unusual.  The  cotton  that  is  tagged  is 
the  amount  that  is  meant  for  domestic  ase,  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  processor  to  process  cotton  that  is  not 
tagged,  except  for  export  trade.  In  that  case  he  may 
process  untagged  cotton  if  he  can  satisfy  the  Secretary  that 
he  exports  that  amount.     That,  m  brief,  is  the  plan. 

So  far  as  the  cotton  surplus  now  on  hand  is  concerned,  the 
plan  provides  that  those  who  already  have  it  shall  have  one- 
fourth  of  the  domestic  market  allotted  to  them  next  year, 
and  one-fourth  the  next  year.  It  means  that  over  a  period 
of  2  years  there  will  be  a  chance  of  at  least  half  the  cotton 
on  hand  being  sold  in  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  LEE.     I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  In  \iew  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  is  intending  to  propose  this  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  cotton  title,  is  it  now  the  Senator's  plan  to 
eliminate  wheat  and  com  from  the  printed  substitute? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  intend  to  propose  that  a.s  an  amendment  if 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  shall  not  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  If  this  is  agreed  to,  will  the 
Senator  then  abandon  the  substitute  so  far  as  wheat  and 
com  are  concerned? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  have  not  decided.  This  amendment  would 
take  care  of  a  most  acute  situation  at  the  present  time.  The 
cotton  farmer  is  in  a  c!as.s  by  himself,  so  far  as  the  emer- 
gency is  concerned,  and  certainly  we  would  be  within  our 
rights  and  doing  our  duty  in  giving  special  attention  to  his 
situation. 

I  fully  sympathize  with  the  members  of  the  committee. 
I  know  them  to  be  as  .sincere  in  their  efforts  as  men  can 
possibly  be.  I  simply  see  the  problem  from  a  different  angle, 
however.  I  want  something  that  will  help  the  fanner  next 
year,  something  that  will  not  strangle  him. 

The  only  argument  that  has  been  raised  against  the  sub- 
stitute I  propose  to  offer  later  has  tx-en  that  it  would  take 
money  out  of  the  Treasury.  This  plan  will  not  take  money 
out  of  the  Treasury:  it  will  mean  the  use  of  the  loan  price 
pegging  device  in  the  case  of  cotton. 

Some  raised  their  eyebrows  at  20-cents-a-pound  cotton, 
but  I  adopted  that  figiire  after  a  consideration  of  all  the 
figures  to  which  I  have  had  access.  I  quote  in  particular, 
Colonel  Westbrook.  formerly  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  figuring  man-hour  labor.  His  statement  is  that 
for  every  poimd  of  cotton  produced  it  takes  1  man-hour  of 
labor,  and  exactly  the  number  of  cnts  a  pound  we  allow  for 
cotton  is  the  number  of  cents  we  are  allowing  for  an  hour 
of  labor.  If  cotton  is  7  4  cents  per  pound  that  means  that 
the  labor  that  produced  cotton  received  T'j  cents  per  hour, 
and  if  cotton  is  pegged  at  20  cents  per  pound  that  means 
that  the  labor  that  produced  it  receives  20  cents  per  pound. 

In  our  provision  for  hourly  wages  under  the  wage-hour 
bill,  we  have  fixed  a  minimum  of  40  cents  an  hour,  and  we 
pay  the  relief  labor  40  cents  an  hour,  then  surely  we  are 
not  being  extravagant  when  we  peg  the  price  of  labor  for 
those  who  bend  their  backs  m  the  cotionflflds  and  pick  the 
cotton,  the  most  drudgerylike  farming  there  is — we  are  not 
beyond  reason  when  we  allow  them  20  cents  an  hour  for 
that  labor. 

Some  argue  that  this  proposal  would  encourage  an  un- 
limited production.  I  argue  that  it  will  not.  Let  me  show 
how  it  will  work.  The  farmer  will  be  allotted  his  fair  share 
of  the  home  market,  let  us  say  10  bales.  I  have  provided 
a  10-bale  ceiling,  which  Ls  graduated  above  that  in  a  fair 
ratio.  So  that  each  family  will  have  a  chance.  The  ceiling 
will  be  10  bales,  and  graduated  above  that  as  follows:  The 
next  4  bales  would  be  reduced  25  percent,  the  next  4  bales 
reduced  50  percent,  and  all  above  that  reduced  25  percent. 

But  let  us  say  that  a  farmer's  allotment  is  10  bales.  He 
will  know  that  for  the  10  bales  he  wiH  receive  at  least 
20  cents  a  pound. 


aitnougn  i  think  many  of  them  are  familiar  with  them,  said,  I  promised  for  the  next  year. 
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The  other  day  I  made  that  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  under  this  plan  the  farmer  will  be  confronted 
with  producing  part  of  his  crop  at  a  profit,  the  part  allotted 
to  him  for  domestic  use;  and  part  at  a  loss,  the  part  he 
produces  above  his  allotment,  which  must  be  sold  abroad, 
and  the  junior  Senate  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Conn.'lllyI  asked, 
"Why  raise  part  of  it  at  a  profit  and  the  other  part  at  a 
loss?"  Exactly!  I  thank  the  Senator  for  that  contribution. 
Is  not  that  the  same  question  the  farmer  will  ask  himself — 
Why  raise  this  other  at  a  loss?  WiU  not  that  be  the  effect 
of  causing  him  to  curtail  his  production?  He  will  plant 
just  enough  to  allow  for  a  lean  year,  a  bad  year,  so  that  he 
can  get  his  full  allotment,  and  thus  this  plan  will  not  result 
in  unlimited  production,  but  will  result  in  an  automatic 
voluniary  limitation  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

The  proposal  I  intend  to  submit  will  also  allow  him  to 
carry  over  as  many  bales  from  last  year,  for  which  he  has 
no  allotment,  and  allow  him  to  use  it  for  the  allotment  of 
next  year.  So  that  if  there  is  a  condition,  as  we  have  had 
In  Oklahoma,  where  the  boll  weevil  ate  up  everything  but 
the  mortgage,  the  farmer  can  take  the  stored  cotton  and 
use  it  for  his  allotment  next  year,  and  in  that  way  there 
will  be  an  ever-normal  supply  of  cotton,  without  all  the 
procedure  provided  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  mean  that  the  farmer  will  say, 
"The  more  I  put  in  the  more  It  lowers  my  average."  Would 
not  the  farmer  say  that?  Will  he  not  say.  "I  dare  not  plow 
up  the  face  of  the  earth  and  raise  an  unlimited  amount,  be- 
cause it  will  lower  my  income"? 

Tlie  farmer  has  never  had  a  chance  to  choose  as  between 
profitable  cotton  and  unprofitable  cotton.  He  has  had  only 
unprofitable  cotton,  at  44  or  5  cents  a  poimd.  at  the  worst. 
He  said.  "I  have  a  fixed  obligation  in  the  way  of  taxes.  I  have 
a  fixed  obligation  in  the  way  of  interest.  It  will  take  so  many 
bales  of  cotton  to  meet  those  obligations."  So  he  expanded, 
by  force  of  sheer  necessity,  whereas  under  my  proposal  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  increa.se  his  production  in 
order  to  make  up  for  its  decreased  value,  but  he  will  receive 
a  fair  price  for  enough  that  he  will  not  be  forced  to  so  in- 
crease his  crop. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  law  of  life  is  the  law  of  self- 
preservation.  The  farmer  is  not  going  to  dissipate  the  income 
he  gets  for  his  profitable  cotton  and  use  it  to  produce  unprofit- 
able cotton.  But  he  will  plant  only  enough  to  allow  a  margin 
of  production  sufficient  to  Insure  him  his  full  quota  of  allot- 
ment , 

I  .should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from  New  York  give  me 
his  atteatinn.  He  has  been  doing  his  best,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  other  Senators  to  protect  the 
dairy  farmer  from  competition  that  will  result  from  the 
diverted  acres  as  provided  in  the  committee  bill,  and  every 
time  he  turn.^;  around  he  runs  into  a  new  obstacle. 

Senators  cannot  predict  what  will  be  done  or  what  will 
not  be  done  v,-:th  the  acres  diverted  from  production  of  these 
crops  it  is  proposed  to  reduce.  If  the  cotton  is  swept  from 
the  fertile  acres  of  Dixie,  the  farmers  will  raise  other  com- 
modities. The  Senators  who  represent  States  that  produce 
other  commodities  have  a  stake  in  this  game.  Sweep  cotton 
off  the  fertile  black  lands  of  Texas,  and  with  the  simshine  of 
Dixie,  and  a  little  or  no  frost,  the  farmers  there  can  produce 
anything,  and  they  will  produce  other  commodities.  If  a 
program  to  curtail  the  production  is  put  into  effect,  of  course 
these  diverted  acres  will  be  planted  to  other  things.  They 
can  raid  the  dairj'  markets,  they  can  raid  the  fruit  markets, 
and  what  market  will  they  not  raid  if  cotton  is  swept  from" 
those  acres? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator's  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEE.     I  Will  take  ray  time  on  the  bill. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  foreign  trade.  What  chance 
have  we  to  trade  with  the  world?  Can  we  sell  our  com- 
modities on  the  world  market  if  we  raise  cotton  to  16^2 
cents  a  pound?  If  the  plan  of  Senators  who  are  proposing 
the  committee  bill  would  work  out  smoothly,  which  I  doubt 
very  seriously,  and  they  could  raise  cotton  to  16  V2  cents  a 
pound  today,  what  would  happen  to  the  over  5,000,000  bales 


of  cotton  we  export?  Do  Senators  tliink  we  could  scU  those 
5.000.000  bales  in  competition  with  6i-,:-cen'  cotton  from  tr.e 
Orient,  from  Egypt,  from  AInca.  and  from  India?  Do  ihey 
think  we  could  compete  with  cotton  from  tliose  areas  if  we 
raised  the  price  of  American  cotton? 

I  agree  wiih  Senators  who  say  that  people  prefer  Amrri- 
can  cotton  because  of  its  quality;  but  they  will  not  pnfer  it 
to  the  tune  of  9  cents  a  pound  difference.  We  hke  American 
goods;  we  can  swell  out  our  chests  with  a  certain  nanonal 
egotism  and  say  that  American  cotton  is  so  good  that  no 
matter  what  price  we  fix.  people  will  buy  it.  But  how  can 
the  Senators  answer  the  figures  which  sliow  that  from  1934 
to  1937  the  decline  in  our  foreicii  trade  has  been  over 
2,000,000  bales,  at  the  same  time  the  world  consumption  has 
increased  5.000.000  bales?     Will  Senators  argue  that  ctT? 

Let  me  ask  Senators  something  ehe  How  aie  wc  ac- 
counting for  the  fact  that  for  the  year  of  1936-37  the  un- 
portation  of  cotton  into  the  United  States  increa.-^ed  more 
than  100  percent  over  the  year  1934-35?  Tlie  exact  fiyun  s 
being  116.000  bales  imported  in  1934-35  and  266.000  bales 
imported  in  1936-37.  It  is  said  that  is  only  a  small  amount. 
But  it  was  an  increase  of  more  than  100  i>ercent  over  the 
year  before— 266,000  bales.  If  the  bill  under  considiraticn 
goes  into  effect,  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  coming  in  here 
asking  for  a  tariff  to  protect  the  American  growers  from  the 
importation  of  cotton. 

I  desire  to  read  some  telegrams.  I  have  several  telegrams 
from  Texa.s — Texas  which  produces  about  one-fourth  of  the 
cotton  of  the  United  States.     I  read: 

Present  Indications  point  to  an  Increased  demand  for  S'aio 
registered  cottonseed  for  foreign  shipment  during  the  current 
season. 

I  read  another  telegram: 

E.\-pect  ship  about  25  percent  my  certlfled  seed  on  foreign  or- 
ders this  season   regards. 

I  read  a  telegram  from  another  certified  seed  com- 
pany  

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  LEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Who  sent  the  telegrams  the  Senator 
read? 

Mr.  LEE.  One  was  from  A.  D.  Medbane  Cotton  Seed 
Co.:  the  other  from  John  D.  Rockers.  In  the  latter  case  it 
does  not  .'^ay  what  company.  The  next  one  !.■-  sign;d  by 
R.  V.  Miller,  secretary.  State  seed  and  plant  beard: 

state  ref-'istereci  C-rtilied  cottonfeoed  shipments  to  frrei^ru  r  tin- 
tries  diinnf  pc;  'd  1927-193.5.  !2ic!-i«lve.  83  000  b;ls^p!.c  T  "-.1 
seed  prodMced  durinc'  this  period  araounted  tn  5,00noo<)  bu.si.cs. 
In    1936.    89  000    bushels    exjioried.    approx.mately    34    percent'  of 

amount    produced    tLat    season.     Present    lortigu    inquales    brisk 
and  indications  are  for  heavier  shii^iriCMs  tins  f>t,ason. 

One  from  W.  W.  Bagley  &  Sons,  State  registered  cotton 
breeders: 

For  past  two  seasons  demand  for  our  Barley  State  rr^'i.'-teri>d 
cotton  planting  seed  has  lieen  Incrcrt.s.ns?  in  foreign  ci  uiiirits. 
Past  season  42  percnt  of  our  entin  output  w.a^  cxpurtod  Pres- 
ent Indications  are  all  export  larger  percentage  this  .'^f^-ason. 

Here  is  one  from  Ferris  Watson  &  Sons; 

PifU'on  percent  of  our  pedigreed  cotton-iecd  la.st  season  went  to 
foreign  countries.  Percent  indications  are  that  our  furoi':r-'i  de- 
mand this  seapor,  wii:  be  more  ilian  double  V^'«  .stror'.ply  fa\'or  the 
demesne  allntm.ent  plan  for  cctu,'n  progrfim  as  spons<jred  by  Con- 
gressman Page,  of  Waco. 

Much  of  that  same  plan  is  involved  in  the  substitute  I  am 
oflenng. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  Agriculture: 

One  Texas  certified  .seed  prober  has  received  crder  from  Itah  .n 
Government  for  shipment  of  3.3.000  bushels  cotton:;eed  *o  Eth,^;-;,  i 
In  addition     10  metric   tons  of  other   varit^iics  to   be   shipped    '  At 
leai-t    one-third    Trxr.?    certified    se?  d    .'old    to    fcrci^'n    crunf.." 
Thought  you  might  want  this  Information. 

That  amount,  according  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  Mr.  McDonald,  wJl  piant  100.000 
acres  of  cotton. 

Lost  year,  or  whenever  it  was  that  we  made  t.'ie  cut.  we 
cut  12,000.000  acres  off  of  American  production  and  the  world 
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production  Increased  15.000.000  acr^.  How  are  we  going  to 
hold  our  market  In  the  face  of  tJiese  cold-blooded  facts? 
How  can  we  sell  our  commodities  unless  we  contemplate  ID 
legislation  here  a  two-price  systen: 
device  that  involves  guaranteeing 


the  home  market  at  a  fair  price  and  then  let  the  surplus 

seek  its  level  in  the  world  market?     It  is  not  material  to  me 

whose  plan  it  is  or  how  it  is  arranged.    Our  standard  of 

living  in  America  is  higher  than  tiat  of  other  competing 

countries,  and  unless  we  give  our  f4nners  some  kind  of  ad 

vantage  in  the  home  market  we  are 

with  pauper  labor,  making  them  cdme  in  competition  with 

the  Hottentots,  with  the  coolies.  I-indus,  and  all  of  those 

lowest  types  of  labor.    We  cannot  cdmpete  with  that  kind  of 

lal>or  unless  we  give  our  farmers  th»  American  market  at  a 

profitable  price  for  his  commodities 

American  farmer  the  economic  advantage  of  a  fair  price  on 

what  we  wear  in  this  country,  he  cjm  whip  the  stuffings  out 

of  those  foreign  markets  in  his  coni 

economic  advantage,  and  he  will  go 

sell  our  surplias  today,  we  could  havt  sold  it  yesterday,  if  we 

put  the  price  down  to  the  point  w  lere  the  world  wiil  buy 

but  we  cannot  do  that  and  sell  it   ;o  the  advantage  of  the 

American  farmer  today,  because  that  would  also  lower  the 


country. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 
Senator  pleases,  because 


price  he  gets  for  what  we  use  in  this 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Jdr.  President, 

Mr.  LEE.     I  yield  briefly,  if  the 
my  time  is  limited. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  North  Carolink  produces  more  cotton 
per  acre  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  know  that 
Texas  produces  one-fourth  of  Amer  ca's  cotton.  I  am  natu- 
rally very  much  Interested  in  what  the  Senator  Is  saying 
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or  some  other  sort  of 
he  farmer  his  share  of 


petition  because  of  that 
in  and  do  it.     We  could 


I  should  like  for  him  to  tell  us  how 


producing  18.000.000  bales  of  cotton  and  more,  as  we  hare 


we  in  the  United  States. 


de  of  the  United  States 
.000  bales  of  cotton  this 


done  this  year,  and  the  world  outs 
having  produced  in  excess  of  20.00( . 
year— how  we  are  going  to  competd  with  the  other  cotton- 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  p«  rticularly  Russia.  China, 
India.  Egypt,  and  above  all  Brazil,  where  they  can  produce 
cotton  at  5  cents  a  pound  and  be  aatlsfled  with  the  profit? 
That  is  the  thing  in  which  I  am  ^jltally  Interested  now.  I 
make  that  Inquiry.  I  will  say  to  the  Benator  from  Oklahoma, 
for  the  reason  that  I  believe  the  dajr  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  In  the  United  States  are  going  to  have  to  cease  to  raise 
cotton  If  we  depend  upon  foreign  rrjarkets  for  the  consump- 
tion of  our  products. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  Benator  Is  exactlkr  right.  That  Is  why  I 
nay  that  the  American  farmer  shoild  not  have  to  depend 
on  the  world  price;  snd  that  is  what  the  committee  bill 
bfiort  us  provides,  that  he  must  de  jend  on  the  world  price, 
Tlittt  we  miwt  cut  American  produuion  enough  to  ral**  ihc 
whole  world  price,  We  mu«t  make  the  sacrifice  In  America 
lane  enough  to  raise  the  wholw  woj  id  price  level  to  clve  the 
farmer  a  fair  price  Is  the  principle  jpon  which  the  commit- 
tee bill  Is  ba-*ed.  Unless  we  con' emulate  a  two-price  system 
we  cannot  buck  foreign  competltlor .  and  we  are  faced  wltii 
the  situation  of  building  a  Chinese  '  k'all  around  America  and 
producing  for  America  only.  I  am  not  willing  to  do  that. 
I  am  not  willing  to  teach  other  coui  tries  to  farm  on  a  great 
scale;  I  am  not  willing  to  furnish  them  certified  seed  and 
power  machinery  and  then  bow  cut  of  the  picture,  and 
give  them  the  world  market.  If  our  farmers  want  the 
liberty  of  competing  with  them  I  am  willing  to  give  the 
American  farmers  that  liberty  by  t  iking  off  the  halter  and 
letting  them  produce  as  much  cotton  as  they  want.  It  is 
their  backache  if  they  want  to  do  it;  why  not  allow  them 
that  privilege.  Let  them  produce  a  margin  over  the  amount 
used  in  this  country,  if  they  desire,  and  that  will  give  them 
an  exportable  surplus  for  foreign  trade,  but  let  them  get 
an  economic  advantage  by  giving  iiem  a  decent  price  on 
what  we  wear  in  this  country — that  is  what  I  am  arguing 
for — and  giving  them  the  liberty  >f  producing  what  they 
want. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  LEE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  Senator  said  that  his  sub- 
stitute will  not  caiise  the  expenditure  of  any  money  from 
the  Treasury,  and  he  has  said  that  it  would  peg  the  price. 
Will  the  Senator  explain  in  detail  the  mechanism  that  we 
would  use  in  pegging  the  price? 

Mr.  LEE.  Yes;  by  a  loan  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  farmer  at  not  If.s.s  than  20  cents  a  pound. 
What  does  that  mean''  That  meaiis  that  the  manufacturer 
would  know  that  the  amount  we  are  using  in  this  country  is 
all  that  the  loan  is  made  on,  and  that  all  of  that  amount 
would  be  used.  He  knows  that  he  has  to  go  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  buy  that  cotton  if  the 
farmer  has  gotten  a  loan  on  it.  but  he  knows  that  when  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  buys  it  there  will  be  the 
interest  charees.  carrying  charges,  warehouse  charges,  and 
other  charges  added  onto  it.  So  he  will  go  on  the  market  and 
buy  directly  from  the  farmer.  Therefore  it  will  be  nece.";- 
rary  to  make  very  few  loans,  and  they  will  be  repaid,  because 
the  manufacturer  cannot  use  any  cotton  that  is  not  tagged 
for  domestic  use  and  .since  all  that  i.s  trigged  will  be  needed 
for  domestic  use  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be 
sure  to  sell  all  it  lends  on.  Thus  there  will  be  no  cost  to  be 
paid  from  the  Trpa.^ury:  that  is  the  an.swer. 

Now,  as  to  unemployment.  We  flinched  here  when  I  pro- 
posed this  other  bill.  I  am  going  to  propose  it.  If  thi.s  does 
not  stick.  I  may  propose  it  anyhow.  We  flinched  at  the  idea 
of  voting  $500,000,000  additional,  or  wliatever  if  would  take 
additional  to  pay  the  farmer  a  decent  price  on  what  we  use 
in  this  country,  because  we  say  It  is  raiding  the  Treasury, 
and  propaganda  is  being  put  out  that  "the  Josh  Lees  bill 
will  cost  too  much.  He  us  raiding  the  Treasury.  It  will  cost 
too  much  money."  We  flinched  at  that.  Yet  last  year  we 
voted  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  for  relief.  The  year 
before  that  we  voted  $4,800,000,000  for  relief,  and  yet  we  are 
sponsoring  a  program  here  under  the  pre.scnt  committee  bill 
that  will  take  m.en  away  from  work  and  will  put  them  on 
relief, 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  give  an  example,  I  u-sed  It  before, 
but  I  will  use  it  again.  I  have  the  name  of  the  man  In  ques- 
tion and  can  .submit  it  If  desired.  The  man  I.t  on  the  pay 
roll  helping  to  administer  the  soll-conscrvatlon  profrram. 
He  had  a  black-land  farm  in  Texa.s.  as  rich  land  as  lies  out 
of  doors.  He  had  34  tenanf.s  When  he  .saw  the  cppor- 
tiinlty  to  get  the  paymi'nt-;  on  that  land  under  .wll  conserva- 
tion he  turned  those  lenant.s  ofT  the  land,  Hl.s  land  Is  lying 
out  lliere  Idle.  Being  a  big  rorp(,riiMcn  farmer  he  finds  that 
he  is  Betting  mc^ro  clean- rut  (a.Hh  by  taking  that  land  out 
of  cuUlvatlcn  than  he  w.'i.<»  gefting  the  other  way.  Those  34 
tenants  are  (m  tin-  march  Th'-y  iiic  on  relief,  And  we  nro 
paying  thrm  40  crnm  an  hour,  tho««'  fhui  are  on  relief,  in- 
dti-ad  of  the  20  cf-ntM  an  hour  fhut  would  b*?  provided  uiidJ.T 
20  cfnl  cotton, 

Ihcre  are  3,000,000  jx'^pl"  eriii)!  )V<-(1  m  the  handlin«,  the 
tranAporiing.  the  ginning,  and  (.'um'^  ■•■  rw.  of  cotton,  after 
11  leaves  the  farmer,  before  ir  get.s  to  th"  m'U.  And  thus 
with  the  curtailed  produciion,  many  of  them  will  lose  their 
Jobs.  How  many  of  the  tenant.s  of  the  South  will  be  turn- 
ing to  relief?  We  will  have  to  come  back  here  and  we  will 
have  to  pass  legislation  appropriating  money  to  take  care 
of  them.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all.  knowing  cotton  as  I  do, 
that  the  figures  of  Colonel  Westbrook  are  correct.  For 
every  pound  of  cotton  we  are  cutting  off  we  will  have  to 
[lay  for  a  man-hour  of  labor  somewhere  in  reLef.  Which 
would  you  prefer  to  do'  Give  th'm  a  decent  price  for  the 
cotton  they  raise,  or  appropriate  lor  outright  relief,  which 
all  of  us  agree  is  undesirable? 

Mr.  President,  the  program  I  am  sponsoring  is  of  real 
benefit  to  the  fanner  and  of  real  aid  to  the  farmer.  It  gives 
him  something.  The  bill  I  prooose  will  give  him  aid.  The 
committee  bill  will  give  him  a  law.  an  empty  sack,  an  empty 
purse,  and  an  empty  stomach.  My  program  will  give  him 
aid.  It  win  give  him  absolute  money  in  his  hands.  It 
will  increase  his  gross  income.  Even  from  that  which  he 
sells,  which  is  not  allotted  to  him.  there  will  be  a  certain  in- 
come, which  added  to  what  he  receives  for  his  allotted  quota 
will  increase  his  gross  income  just  that  much.    Every  time 
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we  sell  a  bale  of  cof  on  to  a  foreign  country  we,  as  a  nation. 
are  just  that  much  wealthier.  If  it  brings  only  $25  we  are 
$25  wealthier  in  the  United  States  than  we  were  before  we 
sold  it.  That  is  the  way  you  create  wealth — by  selling  to 
somebody  cLe.  You  get  the  price  and  they  get  the  cotton 
which  is  the  source  of  embarrassment  to  us,  because  it  is 
surplus,  and  taey  take  it  away. 

Mr.  President,  my  program  is  a  real  aid  to  the  little  farmer. 
I  provide  a  graduati d  payment.  I  wonder  if  Senators  desire 
to  continue  payment.',  to  the  big  men.  to  the  big  corporation 
farmers,  such  as  we  paid  under  Triple  A — such  as  we  are 
paying  now  under  the  soil-conservation  program. 

Let  nie  read  just  u  few  of  the  payments  that  wc  made 
under  the  A.  A.  A.  program.  Here  are  some  pa>^nents  to 
Louisiana  corporations— $59,089.34,  another  $171,084  06.  an- 
other was  for  $121,8"9  49.  another  was  for  $46,148.70,  and 
so  on  down  two  typewritten  pages  of  such  payments.  Then 
another  typewritten  page  to  California  companies,  still  an- 
other t.)  Puerto  Rice — the  largest  single  payment  was  to 
one  Puerto  Rico  ccnipany,  it  was  for  $961,064;  then  there 
were  unbelievable  payments  on  rice,  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton. 
and  corn,  and  hog  contracts  to  big  corporation  farms. 

But  what  is  m.ore  to  the  point  we  are  still  niaking  these 
big  payments  under  the  soil-conservation  program.  Let  me 
read  you  just  a  few.  Here  is  one  to  the  Delta  Pine  &  Land 
Co.,  of  Mi.ss!ssippi,  for  $30,388.06;  another,  the  Arizcna  Citrus 
Land  Co..  of  Arizona,  for  $47,682.47;  and  another  to  the 
United  States  Sugar  Corporation,  of  Florida,  for  $80,821.92; 
and  a  whole  string  of  them  to  life-insurance  companies. 
Here  are  five  to  Equ  table  Life  Assurance  Society  totaling 
$53,976  80.  I  have  two  typewritten  pages  of  such  payments 
all  above  $10,000.  I  gave  the  largest  ones,  but  we  are  mak- 
ing those  payments  now  under  our  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram and  the  commi'tee  bill  will  continue  them.  Do  Sen- 
ators want  to  keep  en  paying  out  th\s  money  to  the  big 
corporatinn.s  in  large  payments  such  as  I  have  been  reading? 

Mr,  President,  when  I  offered  a  provision  for  graduated 
payments  a.s  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  it  was  said  we  can- 
not graduate  payments,  Why?  Because  the  big  corporation 
farmer  is  the  one  that  is  up.setting  the  maiket.  and  if  we  do 
not  get  him  in  by  pajlng  this  big  bounty,  these  tremendous 
payment.s,  he  will  plant  all  of  hi.s  acres  and  upset  the 
balance  again.  He  w.Il  produce  .so  much  he  will  flood  the 
market.    Tlieiefnre  Wf  must  kowtow  to  him. 

His  margin  of  profit  i«  greater  than  the  margin  of  profit 
of  the  little  fellow.  Tlirrrfore.  under  this  plan,  unlps^  you 
UTitduatp  the  nlloimrrt  to  him.  he  ifi  the  one  that  in  going 
to  profit  the  nio.st.  until  he?  put«  tlie  little  farnier«  out  of 
bUNiiieM«,  You  tire  gcing  to  bankrupt  the  man  who  farms 
for  hi.t  family,  the  man  who  fiirmn  with  hla  family,  the  man 
who  feed;.  hi»  family  frorn  hlh  farm,  the  man  v/ho  educates 
his  family  on  a  littlf  Jann,  Vou  are  putting  him  out  of  the 
picture 

My  bill  Will  give  the  little  farmer  a  chance.  It  will  give 
hun  a  Chinaman's  chance  at  leatt.  Because  it  graduates 
the  allotment.s  to  the  big  corporation  farmer,  the  committee 
bill  increases  the  advintage  to  the  corporation  farmer.  It 
does  not  ciu-tail  the  j^roduction  of  the  corporation  faimer. 
It  does  hoi  scale  that  production  down. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  before 
we  adjourned  last  year  said  that  any  farm  bill  which  we 
pa.ss  ought  to  graduate  the  payments  to  the  big  farmer.  But 
you  cannot  do  it  vmcer  the  committee  bill,  at  least  so  we 
are  told,  because  its  puipose  is  acreage  reduction.  I  really 
v.-onder  if  the  main  purpose  is  to  help  the  farmer  or  if  that 
has  not  become  the  se:ondary  purpose.  I  wonder  if  the  pro- 
ponf^nts  of  the  bill  have  not  swung  around  from  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  farmer  to  the  purpose  of  acreage  reduction. 
Some  cannot  seem  to  see  that  acreage  reduction  should  be 
cnly  a  means  to  the  end.  and  not  the  end  itself. 

So  this  bill  provides  an  ex'^mpticn  to  the  little  farmer  that 
will  be  helpful  to  him.  Yesterday  I  heard  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo  1  to 
help  the  little  farmer.  He  is  just  as  sincere  as  I  am.  He  is 
going  to  give  a  5-acre  exemption  for  the  little  fellow.  Well, 
anybody  knows  that  on  5  acres  of  irrigated  land  you  can 
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raise  16  bales  of  cotton,  and  wc  liave  cotton  on  upland  in  the 
arid  parts  of  the  country  that  is  considered  to  liave  a  pretty 
good  crop  when  it  produces  1  bale  on  5  acres:  and  thrn  vou 
have  Bryan's  ratio  of  16  to  1.  I  a.-k  you  is  that  a  j  i.st  v:ird- 
stick?  Is  that  a  just  exemption^  1.'=  it  a  correct  exempt  urn? 
On  this  subject  my  bill  provides  that  all  figures  are  in  ti  .ms 
of  units,  pounds,  and  bu-shcLs — something  exact,  something 
just — whereas  the  other  propo.sal  is  ba.sed  on  the  \ariable 
yardstick  of  acres,  which  diiTers  with  every  farm  and  with 
every  locality,  and  is  not  a  fair  one;  and  it  is  diTiCult  to 
express  it  in  any  other  way  in  the  comimittec  bill  in  order 
to  help  the  little  farmer. 

Then  I  come  to  the  subject  of  inde{)endence.  In  my  honest 
opinion,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  toda.v  will  cau.-e  more 
strife,  will  foment  more  tiouble  in  e\er>  community  than 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  ever  dared  to  foment.  One  mans  h.md 
will  be  raised  against  his  brother.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Major  County  in  Oklahoma  in  which  the  writer  says  that 
when  the  farmers  met  m  a  county-w:de  meeting  the  county 
agent  would  not  let  those  vote  who  were  not  in  favor  of 
reduction:  .^0  over  half  of  them  walked  cut  in  indipnat-on, 
the  letter  said,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  v.-e  shall  be  splitting 
communities  wide  open  With  all  the  schisms  and  all  the 
hatreds  known  if  we  tr>'  to  enforce  the  drastic  control  meas- 
ures provided  in  the  comm.ittee  bill.  Did  not  a  man  in  your 
hearings  at  Memphis — if  not.  it  was  soon  afterward,  as  I 
read  in  the  papers — say  in  the  fervor  of  his  speech;  'Wc 
will  make  them  cut  their  production.  We  will  get  out  the 
old  night  riders  again."  That  means  farmers'  crops  will  be 
destroyed.  That  means  farmers'  barns  will  be  burned.  Tliat 
means  blood-shed. 

Are  you  going  into  a  program  that  will  encourage  lifting 
one  man's  hand  against  his  brother  and  creating  strife 
within  communities? 

I  say  the  program  I  am  .sponsoring  will  restore  to  the 
farmer  his  independence.  He  is  the  la.st  individualist  left. 
The  merchant  kowtows  to  difTerent  factions;  the  professKmul 
man  tries  to  plea.se  every  side:  but  the  farmer  stands  on  his 
two  legs  and  looks  the  world  in  the  face,  and  if  you  protect 
him  he  will  tell  them  to  go  to  a  place  that  is  hotter  than  this 
one.  There  i.s  an  lnd(  ix  ndence,  there  is  a  .spirit  of  Inde- 
pendence that  I  believe  I.s  worth  preserving  In  America. 

Thomas  Jeffer.son  said— I  wLsh  he  hud  said  11  louder,  but 
he  said: 

It  U  not  by  tlir  rrtnrfn'rntlon  of  powrrw  that  good  EovrrTimrrit  !• 
Htlftlncfl,  l)Ul  by  'iK^lr  (IifiMTrilrmtion 
It  wp  (in-  told   frnin   Wiir-liinKt'-n    - 

He  -Ankl^ 
»t)/-n   U>  >K!V/  una   whfti   (o  ri;ij',  wr  ntioU   >»>(>n  wnnt   brriv/l 

Did  the  founder  of  the  Dern'M-ratlc  faith  look  down 
through  ttie  yearn  and  m-i-  ihih  vry  hitualion?  He  could 
not  have  drawn  a  better  fjiciure  d  it  if  he  had  done  ko, 
II  we  are  told  from  Wavihington  v,\\<-n  to  bow  and  when 
to  reap,  we  shall  .soon  want  bread. 

Senators.  I  ask  you.  In  the  nam"  of  a  degraded  people — 
degraded  lx'cau.se  of  economic  condition:, — in  the  name  of 
the  cotton  farmer  who  is  on  hi.s  knees,  literally  and  eco- 
nomically, to  give  consideration  to  ,1  bill  of  the  kind  I  have 
introduced.  It  will  not  raid  the  Treasury,  It  will  give 
the  fanner  a  chance,  the  first  decent  chance  he  has  had 
since  the  tariff  was  put  on  this  country.  I  am  asking  you 
for  a  program  that  will  work  autoniatically  to  redistribute 
the  wealth  of  America,  that  will  rake  mioney  off  the  moun- 
tain tops  of  wealth  in  America  and  hurl  it  back  into  the 
valleys  of  despair  in  the  cotton  States.  I  am  asking  for  a 
program  that  will  not  give  us  a  nation  with  a  few  people 
who  are  very  rich.  I  have  a  statement  here  from  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  .saying  that  five  and  a  fraction  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  the  United  States  today  own  over  54 
percent  of  the  wealth  of  this  counti-y,  and  the  income  is 
just  as  poorly  distributed  as  the  wealth. 

I  am  asking  for  a  programi  that  will  level  up  the  valleys 
of  despair,  and  give  us  a  greater  prosperity,  not  with  many 
people  very  poor  and  a  few  very  rich,  but  with  many  people 
neither  poor  nor  rich,  a  great  plateau  of  prosperity  where 
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the  herdsman's  call  can  be  he^rd  as  well  as  the  turmoil 
of  the  stock  exchange;  where  ve  can  hear  the  whistle  of 
the  plowboy  as  well  as  the  ham  of  the  factory  wheel. 
Then  Stalin  and  Hitler  and  all  the  rest  who  have  sneered 
at  democracy  will  know  that  tiis  Government  still  stands 
and  the  Constitution  is  still  supreme,  the  haven  of  refuge 
for  the  depressed. 

I  submit  my  amendment  in  th ;  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
title  m.  and  ask  to  have  It  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore     That  order  will  be  made. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  with  reference  to  the  ruling  annouaced 
In  response  to  a  ptirliamentary  nquiry  propounded  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  "niere  are  1 1  number  of  sections  of  the 
bill  that  are  not  immediately  in  the  cotton  title,  but  apply 
entirely  to  the  cotton  title.  They  are  definitions  upon  which 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  coi  ton  title  depend  for  proper 
understanding  and  for  applicatioj  i.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether 
all  of  those  provisions  relating  di  rectly  to  cotton  would  have 
to  be  disposed  of  before  a  subst  tute  would  be  in  order,  or 
whether  they  would  be  in  order  simply  as  amendments  to 
this  title,  which,  if  a  substitute  were  adopted,  would  still 
leave  in  the  bill  a  number  of  sections  relating  only  to 
cotton? 

Does  the  Chair  understand  the  question? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  what  this  discus- 
sion is  about. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor ;.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  trying  to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
There  are  so  many  conferences  g(  ling  on  in  the  Chamber  that 
it  is  difBciilt  for  the  Chair  even  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  Chair  imderstands  the  injuiry  to  be  whether  or  not 
all  amendments  tot  the  cotton  sci  ledule,  or  all  proposed  per- 
fecting amendments,  must  be  d  sposed  of  before  a  substi- 
tute will  be  in  order.    Is  that  con  ect? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  is  wlat  I  wish  to  nnd  out;  yes. 
That  is  my  inquiry — no;  not  all  rmendments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  We  are  dealing  now  with 
particular  amendments  to  the  cc  tton  schedule.  i 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Yes.  | 

-  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The  cotton  schedule  may 
be»  perfected  by  amendments  be  ore  a  substitute  is  offered. 
After  that  particular  title  is  perf(cted,  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  that  ti  le  will  be  in  order,  and,  e.x- 
cept  by  unanimous  consent,  ami  ndments  to  other  portions 
of  the  bill  WLll  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  simply  wnnted  to  get  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair  so  that  we  will  know  the  situation.  I  do  not  care 
in  which  way  it  Is  done. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  make  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry?  j 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  state  his  parliamentar;  r  inquiry. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understooc  that  when  we  met  today. 
the  question  came  up  whether  t  ie  Senate  would  nrst  con- 
sider amendments  to  the  cotton  jtle  which  went  over  from 
yesterday.  By  unanimous  consent  those  amendments  apaia 
went  over,  and  the  clerk  began  tc  read  the  title  with  respect 
to  tobacco;  and  the  Senator  frorr  Louisiana  TMr.  Ellender] 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  tobacco  section. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  we  aie  not  now  consider.ng  the 
cotton  schedule. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  T^ie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  correct.  The  Chair  wa;  only  answering  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  with  regard  to  the  cotton  schedule.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  to  amend  the 
title,  is  in  order.  I 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  Presldmt,  there  is  no  question 
about  paragraphs  'b>  and  (c)  en  pages  34  and  35  having 
been  passed  over  again,  as  I  un  lerstood,  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  I[ayden]. 

•nie    PRESIDENT   pro    tempore.    They    have   stm   been 
over.    Iliey  have  not  beej  i  taken  up. 
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The  question  i:^  on  agreeing  to  r!it?  aniendmcnt  ofiered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mi-.  Ellender]  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  a.:-k  to  have  tlie  amendment  stated  frcm 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendrr.' li'  riTf.'d  bv  rhr  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  On  page  40.  hne  12,  Mr.  Ellender 
proposes  to  strike  out  the  word  "Tobacco*',  be.ng  the  title, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert; 

Title  IV — Marketing  Quotas  for  Tobacco 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  state  that  the  purpose  of  this 
amendm^^nt  is  simply  to  give  a  title  number  to  the  tobacco 
section,  and  to  add  to  that  title  number  the  words  "Mar- 
keting Quota.5  for  Tobacco." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  the  amendment  rf_ ported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amf^ndment  was  atrreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
next  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  Lecisl.\tive  Clepk.  The  next  amendment  is  on  the 
same  page,  line  13.  to  insert: 

National   marketing  quota. 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  On  the  same  page,  beginning 
with  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  insert : 

Sec.  40.  (a)  The  marketing  of  tobacco  con.stltutes  one  of  the 
great  ba.sic  Industries  nf  the  United  States  with  ramifying  activi- 
ties which  directly  affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  at  every 
po.  K,  and  stable  c<  nditions  thenm  are  neces.sary  to  the  general 
welfare.  Tobacco  pr'xluced  for  market  is  sold  on  a  Natinn-wlde 
market  and.  with  Its  products,  nvves  almost  wholly  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  from  ;lie  producer  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. The  farmers  producink'  such  commodity  arc  subject  In 
their  operations  to  uncrmtroUab'e  n.alural  rauses  and  are  widely 
scattered  tlirou^-?  r-jt  ti;-  N'aMrn;  in  rr.-^nv  rn.>;cs  such  farmers 
carry  on  their  famiin;:  "ptTauon.'  on  borrowed  money  or  leased 
lands  and  are  rat  ,s<->  siiuated  a*  to  be  able  to  orc;anize  effectively, 
as  can  labor  and  industry-,  throush  vmlr  ns  and  corporations  en- 
Joying  Govemmeiii  pr(  r..Ttion  and  sanction.  For  these  rca.'jons. 
amons  others,  the  farmers  are  unable  wfhnut  Federal  a.«sistance 
to  control  effectively  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity 
with  the  result  that  abnormally  excessive  supplies  thereof  are 
prodv.cfd  and  dumip<-d  indiscriminately  on  the  Nation-wide  market. 

ibi  The  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  exccs-sive  sup- 
plies affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  Interstate  or  foreitrn  c<.m- 
merce  by  (I  i  materially  affecting  the  volume  of  s-.ich  commodity 
markf^ted  therein.  (2)  disrupting  the  orderly  m.^rkc'lnc  nf  such 
commoditv  therein.  (3)  reducing  the  price  for  such  ccmmfxlity 
with  ci;nseqii?nt  injury  and  destruction  rf  such  commerce  in 
such  com.modlty.  and  (4)  causing  a  disparity  between  the  prices 
for  such  commodity  in  such  commerce  and  Industrial  products 
therein,  wUh  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  volun.c  cf  Interstate 
or  for-icn  commerce  in  Industrial  products 

(CI  Whene-rr  an  abnormally  excessive  s^ipplv  nf  tobacco  exists, 
the  marketlne  of  such  commodity  by  the  prrxluc»»rs  thereof  di- 
rectly nr.'!  suK-'antlall7  affects  Interstate  or  forelsm  cmmerce  in 
such  commod-tv  and  it3  products,  and  the  op^^ration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  thi.^  title  becomes  necessary  and  approprlr.*e  in  order  to 
promote,  foster,  and  nia.ntaln  an  orderly  flow  of  such  supply  Tn 
such  commerce. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  intere.st.  of  expedi- 
tion I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
section  referring  to  tobacco  to  make  a  statement  regardiii? 
these  provisions,  what  th»y  ar-^  intended  ♦'o  accomplish,  and 
how  they  will  op.:Ta*^'.  I  understood  yesterday  that  no  bill 
proposing  agricultural  legislation  was  takpn  to  the  South. 
TliLs  part  of  the  bill  i>  a  development  of  a  few  days"  study 
on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  .<:hoiiId  like  to  hear 
it  discus.sod  by  .someone  capable  cf  explaining  it.  I  have 
in  m.ind  the  able  Senator  frcm  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllendehI. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDLNGS.  Mr.  Pre.<,ident.  wdl  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Man'bnd. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  order  that  the  S^-nator  frcm  Louisiana 
may  also  cover  the  subject  raised  by  the  Senator  fro-:i 
Oregon.  I  desire  to  ask  him  if  he  knows  whether  or  not  tho 
tobacco  farmers  of  m.y  State  were  contacted  with  reierence 
to  thia  matter,  and  whether  all  tobacco  grown  is  in  the 
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bill,  or  what  parts  cf  the  country  or  what  kinds  of  tobacco 
are  not  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELI_j:nder.  Mr.  President,  directly  answering  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  may  state  that 
the  committee  held  hearings  at  Winston-Salem;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  was  the  nearest  place  to  Maryland  where  we  held 
hearings.  As  I  recall,  there  were  a  number  of  witnesses 
present  from  Maryland.  If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  page 
70  of  the  bill  he  will  note,  under  the  definiUon  of  tobacco. 
the  various  kinds  of  tobacco  that  are  affected  by  the  bill;' 
and  each  kind  of  tobacco  as  described  on  page  70  is  treated 
separately  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  quotas. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  I  read  that  section  this  morning ;  and  I  note  that  Mary- 
land tobacco  is  defined  in  the  bill,  along  with  other  tobaccos. 
It  so  happ)ens  that  Maryland  tobacco  is  mentioned  by  name. 
while  the  other  tobaccos  are  mentioned  not  by  the  name  of 
the  State  but  by  the  classification  to  which  the  tobacco  is 
assigned.  Therefore  I  was  led  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
all  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  Maryland  is  included,  or  whether 
only  a  part  of  the  tcbacco  grown  in  Maryland  is  included. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Some  tobacco  is  left  out.  whether  pro- 
duced in  Maryland  or  not  I  cannot  answer  at  this  time 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     What  tobacco? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  instance,  we  grow  a  peculiar  kind 
of  tobacco  in  Louisiana  known  as  perique.  That  is  left  out 
of  the  bill  because  suitable  land  is  not  available  in  Louisiana 
to  grow  enough  of  that  tobacco  to  supply  the  demand  for  it 

Mr,  TYDINGS.     What  other  tobaccos  are  left  out? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  give  the  Senator  the  descrip- 
tion of  every  kind  of  tobacco;  but  the  Department  placed  in 
the  bill  such  tobaccos  as  are  at  times  produced  In  excess  of 
home  consumption  and  export  needs. 

I  may  further  state  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  that 
tobacco,  as  I  said,  is  defined  under  types;  and  it  may  be 
that  when  a  marketing  quota  is  fixed,  the  quota  may  be  fixed 
covering  only  one  type,  and  no  quota  fixed  for  the  other 
types. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  win  see  the  purpose  of  my 
question.  First  of  ail.  the  only  Maryland  tobacco  is  what  is 
called  type  32  Maryland  tobacco.  My  question  was.  Did  the 
representatives  of  the  Maryland  tobacco  growers  ask  that 
type  32  be  included,  all  the  tobacco  included,  or  other  t5T>es 
eliminated?  Certainly  we  ought  to  have  testimony  on  that 
subject,  because  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  why  this  partic- 
ular type  was  included  and  the  other  types  left  out. 

I  am  simply  seeking  information. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  information  from  the  Department 
is  that  this  bill  was  prepared  in  collaboration  with  repre- 
sentatives from  various  tobacco  States,  and  an  imderstand- 
ing  was  reached  as  to  which  types  of  tobacco  would  be  elim- 
inated and  which  would  be  included;  and  my  information 
is  that  all  tobaccos  that  were  produced  in  excess  of  home 
consumption  and  export  needs  were  included  in  the  bill. 
There  are  some  types  of  which  there  is  very  little  produced, 
and  consequently  they  were  left  out  of  the  bill.  I  further 
understand  that  few  types  were  excluded  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
further  I  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  I  understand  that 
his  impression  of  the  bill  is  that  as  presented  it  represents 
the  thought  of  the  tobacco  growers  of  Maryland,  and  in- 
sofar as  he  knows  there  have  been  no  tobacco  growers  from 
Maryland  who  have  objected  either  to  the  inclusion  of  this 
particular  kind  of  tobacco  or  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds 
of  tobacco. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     TTiat  Is  my  information. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  be  gratefiU  if  the  Senator  would 
confer  with  those  in  contact  with  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment who  are  here  on  the  floor,  and  check  that  statement 
to  make  sure  it  is  acctirate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  information  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  confirm  it. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  F>resident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  At  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  in 
New  York  a  number  of  witnesses  appeared  from  the  Con- 


necticut Valley.  They  testified  that  they  were  operating 
very  satisfactorily  under  a  marketing  agreement  for  tobacco 
grown  in  that  valley.  They  .'^imply  expres.=:ed  their  appre- 
ciation for  their  condition  under  the  market ine  agreement 
They  were  entirely  satisfied  with  it  and  my  underManding 
was  they  did  not  desire  to  be  included  in  the  bill. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
that  No.  61,  a  cigar-wrapper  t>-pe  of  tobacco,  is  grown  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POPE.     Then  No.  61  Is  not  included  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  understand  also  there  is  a  No.  62  and  a 
No.  70  not  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POPE.  Those  are  the  tobaccos  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  in  his  statement? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  jield 
further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Maryland 
tobacco,  unlike  most  other  tobaccos,  is  an  export  tobacco. 
Many  who  have  been  in  FYance  have  often  seen  cigarettes 
with  the  word  "Maryland"  printed  on  the  side.  For  a  long 
time  the  French  Government  used  to  buy  our  entire  crop, 
which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  keeps  a  cigarette  lighted 
after  once  lit,  which  is  not  true  of  other  cigarette  tobaccos. 
Without  the  Maryland  tobacco  in  their  cigarettes,  the  cigar- 
ettes \^iU  not  hold  their  fire,  and  will  go  out.  It  is  a  p>eculiar 
kind  of  tobacco  for  cigarette  domestic  purposes  and  also 
for  export  purposes. 

Not  being  as  familiar  with  aU  the  applications  as  perhaps 
are  the  experts,  my  question  was  why  one  kind  was  in- 
serted and  the  other  kind  eliminated,  why  Maryland  to- 
bacco was  indicated  by  name  while  other  tobaccos  were  not 
identified  in  that  way.  I  am  afraid,  because  we  have  only 
six  counties  in  my  State  raismg  tobacco,  that  som.eone  has 
not  given  it  the  consideration  in  the  general  plan  which  it 
warrants.  I  know  the  Senator  is  m  touch  with  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill  and  I  ask  him  if  he  will  not  try  to  ascer- 
tain that  information  so  I  may  know  exactly  what  the  cir- 
cimistances  are. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  gladly  do  that  and  have  it 
placed  in  the  Record,  not  later  than  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  30th  of  November  I  took  the  fioor 
and  explained  to  tho  best  of  my  ability  the  provisions  of 
the  tobacco  title.  I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  desires  that  I  go  through  an  explana- 
tion of  the  entire  tobacco  section  again,  or  did  he  have  ref- 
erence to  the  amendments  which  I  intend  to  propose? 

Mr.  McNARY.  All  the  references  to  the  tobacco  section 
have  been  in  the  nature  of  amendments.  I  thought  the 
Senator  could  give  an  airplane  viev;  of  the  purposes  intended 
to  be  covered  by  the  tobacco  title. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  fixes  the  national  quota  on  or  before 
November  15  of  each  year.  That  quota  as  fixed  is  submitted 
to  the  tobacco  growers  by  referendum.  If  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  tobacco  producers  participating  in  the  referen- 
dum vote  against  the  plan,  the  quota  does  not  go  into  effect. 
But  if  more  than  two-thirds  vott;  for  the  quota,  then  of 
course  it  goes  into  effect.  When  the  quota  becomes  effec- 
tive, it  is  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
following:  The  average  production  in  the  5  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  when  the  quota  becomes  effective, 
plus  the  normal  production  on  acreage  diverted  under  A.  A.  A. 
programs,  with  adjustments  to  correct  for  small  farm.s 
for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  production  .such  as  weather 
or  plant  diseases,  and  for  trends  in  production  during  the 
5-year  period. 

After  the  quota  is  fixed  for  the  varous  States,  It  is  then 
distributed  through  local  committees  in  the  counties.  Each 
farm  is  allotted  so  many  poundii,  hs  is  provided  in   the 
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the 


To  those  that 
Yes. 
Is  there  any 


Yes;  3  percent  <if 


formula  contained  on  i»ge  44.    I 
ments  to  that  particular  section 
to  farms,  and  in  connection  with 
I  shall  go  more  into  detail  as  to 
allotted  to  each  farm. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President, 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Louisiana  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  FT  TENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.    In  States  like 
certain  counties  produce  tobacco,  hov^ 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Only  to  farms 
Mr.  McKELLAR. 
Mr.  ELLENDER. 
Mr.   McKELLAR. 
growers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 
set  aside  for  new  growers.    I  shall 
Is  an  amendment  to  that  particular 
centage  of  the  national  quota  from 
growers,  and  another  amendment  by 
Ida    [Mr.  PtpperI    changing   a  new 
has  not  grown  tobacco  within  the 
has  not  grown  it  In  the  i>ast  5  yearp 
who  has  not  grown  tobacco  In  the 
nlzed  as  a  new  grower. 
Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President- 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  to  the 
Mr.   McNARY.     How   many 
tobacco  title? 

Mr   ELLENDER.     About  2t). 
Mr.  McNARY.    Can  the  Senator 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    With  reference 
there  are  the  States  of  Virginia,  Nort 
Hna,  Georgia,  and  Florida.    There 
grown  in  other  States,  but  those 
cured  tobacco-producing  States. 
Plre-cured  tobacco  is  grown  In  ^ 


shall 


have  some  amend- 

rel^ting  to  the  allotments 

amendments  perhap3 

amount  that  will  be 


tie 


\nill  the  Senator  yield? 
Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee?  i 

Tennessee,  where  only 
is  it  to  be  allotted? 
that  produce  tobacco. 
produce  it  now? 

provision  made  for  new 


the  national  quota  is 

exblain  that  later.    There 

section  raising  the  per- 

3  to  5  percent  for  new 

the  Senator  from  Flor- 

grower  from  one  who 

10  years  to  one  who 

In  other  words,  one 

5  years  will  be  recog- 
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past 


Se  nator 


Stat<  s 


nam(d 


name  them? 

to  flue-cured  tobacco, 

1  Carolina.  South  Caro- 

rpay  be  a  small  amount 

are  the  principal  flue- 


just 


£re 


th; 


Tennessee,  and  possibly  in  small 
but  those  mentioned  are  the  main  Art 
Ing  States. 

.     The  dark  air-cured  tobacco  Is 
tucky,  Indiana,  and  Virginia. 

Burley  tobacco  is  produced  In 
Carolina,  Virginia.  West  Virginia, 
Kansas,  and  Alabama. 

Maryland  tobacco  is  produced  in 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TtdingsI  has 
Is  referred  to  and  designated  as  No. 

The  cigar  filler  and  binder  types 
setts.  Connecticut,  Vermont.  New  Y(irk 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  Plorida.  and 

On  page  70  of  the  bill  the  word 
mean  each  of  these  various  kinds  of 
quota  can  be  put  on  any  one  or  two 
others  remain  out,  depending  on 
each  kind  on  hand. 

After  the  aDotments  are  made  to 
indicated,  and  as  I  shall  explain  in 
farmer  plants  an  acreage  sufficient 
allotted  to  his  farm.    Should  he 
poundage  allotted  he  may  do  one 
sell  that  tobacco  and  pay  a  penalty  ol 
ket  price,  or  3  cents  a  pound  in  case 
or  burley,  and  2  cents  a  pound  in  th^ 
or  tobacco,  whichever  is  the  higher 
tobacco  on  hand  and  sell  It  the  nexit 
a  step  as  the  latter,  he  might  have 
of  tobacco  for  the  following  year. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Under  this  provtsitm 
bacco  producer  required  to  sign  an 
order  to  obtain  benefits? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No;  he  is  not. 
the  same  as  In  the  case  of  the  cottob 
a  referendimi  Is  voted  on  favorably 
then  tt  becomes  compulsory  for  all 
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from  Oregon, 
are   affected  by   the 


irginia.  Kentucky,  and 

ar<iounts  in  olh^r  States; 

cured  tobacco-produc- 


prod  jccd  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
Kentucky,  Tennessee.  North 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri, 


Xfaryland.  as  th?  Senator 
stated.    That  tobacco 
2. 

grown  In  Massachu- 
,  Pennsylvania,  Ohioi, 
^erto  Rico. 

"tobacco"  is  defined  to 

tbbacco.     The  marketing 

or  three  kinds  and  the 

amount  of  tobacco  of 


tie 
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farms,  as  I  have  just 

further  detail  later,  the 

produce  the  poundage 

pijoduce  in  excess  of  the 

>f  two  things:  He  may 

50  percent  of  the  mar- 

Df  flue-cured,  Maryland, 

case  of  all  other  kinds 

or  he  may  keep  such 

year.    In  taking  such 

tjo  curtail  his  production 

of  the  bill  is  the  to- 
adjustment  contract  in 

The  reason  for  that  is 

farmer,  for  whenever 

by  the  cotton  growers, 

dottoQ  growers.    In  like 


manner,  when  a  marketing  quota  is  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
and  submitted  to  t.he  tobacco  gr'-^wtT.-  and  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  participating  in  the  referendum  vote  for  the  mar- 
keting quota,  then  it  becomes  obligatory  on  all  tobacco 
growers.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  control  program  on  a 
poundage  basis,  and  one  which  I  conceive  to  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  applying  to  cotton.  Tiierefore,  it  was 
not  believed  necessary  to  have  the  tobacco  growers  sign  a 
contract,  because  all  tobacco  growers  would  have  to  con- 
form anyway. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
again? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Is  the  tobacco  grower  permitted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  parity  payments  and  the  soil-conservation 
benefits  and  reserve  loans  without  signing  a  contract? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  He  would  get  all  of  those  privileges  with- 
out signing  a  contract? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  would  not  get  parity  pajrments.  AH 
he  would  get  under  the  biU  would  be  soil-con.servation  pay- 
ments. Reserve  loans  are  authorized  but  are  not  manda- 
tory-. I  am  trying  to  explain  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
why  it  is  not  nece.ssary  for  the  tobacco  ^ower  to  enter  into 
a  contract.  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  c(im  the  program  is 
entirely  voluntary.  Any  marketing  quotas  on  com  and 
wheat  become  effective  after  the  commod.ties  are  produced 
and  after  a  referendum  is  favorably  voted  upon.  In  the  case 
of  cotton  and  in  the  case  of  tobacro  the  marketing  quotas 
are  voted  on  before  production  and  are  made  obligatory  on 
all  producers  of  those  commodities  if  more  than  two-thirds 
of  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  those  commodities 
vote  for  the  quota. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  we  miphf^  weH  make  this  modii3ca- 
tion.  As  to  wheat  and  corn,  the  adjustment  contracts  are 
required  before  the  crop  is  harvested,  and  it  takes  51  percent 
of  the  producers  of  wheat  and  com  to  fasten  those  adjust- 
m.ent  contracts  on  the  produce.'-.  Tliat  i.s  before  even  the 
planting  season  and  far  in  advance  of  the  day  of  harvest. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  bill  does  not  contem^plate.  inso- 
far as  wheat  and  corn  are  concerned,  preventing  production, 
even  after  the  marketing  quota  is  ei^tubli-vhed.  The  corn  or 
wheat  farmer,  aUthcueh  he  votes  for  a  marketing  quota 
affecting  the  wheat  and  corn  on  h:.ind,  is  not  prevented  from 
producmg  the  ynar  following.  The  m.arke'ing  quotas  are 
voted  on  for  tobacco  before  production  and  are  obligatory 
on  all  producers. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  want  to  f-ake  the  Senator's  time. 
He  makes  a  distinction  wholly  without  a  difference.  It  is 
just  as  binding  or  more  bmd.n-  on  t!ie  com  and  wheat  man 
because  he  signs  a  written  contract,  and  if  he  does  not  sign 
that  contract  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  so-called  benefits. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  p^mt  in  the  distinction  at- 
tempted to  b«?  drawn  by  the  Senator.  If  contract  is  not  re- 
quired, the  farmer  does  not  get  parity  pajmients;  you  are  not 
seeking  parity  payments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  the  tobacro  section  and  the  nee  sec- 
tion deal  with  soii-conscrvation  benefits. 

Mr.  McNARY.  You  deal  with  reserve  loans  and  soil-con- 
servation benefits':' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  this  about  explains  the  main  provisions  in 
the  tobacco  section  and  I  shall  gladly  explain  in  connection 
with  the  amendments,  further  details  as  to  the  allocations 
among  the  farmers. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
each  explanation  of  each  .^^ection  of  the  bill  apparently  the 
situation  finally  reverts  to  the  referendum.  I  wish  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  authors  of  the  bill,  while  there  is  yet  time 
to  deal  ^-iih  the  situation,  t.^iat  m  the  name  of  simple  democ- 
racy, and  ordinary,  elemental,  electoral  honesty,  there  ought 
to  be  somp  provificn  in  the  bUl  defining  the  method  of  hold- 
ing the  referendimi. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  di.sccver.  there  is  not  a  line  in  the  bill 
which  fixes  the  character  of  the  referendum.  It  is  to  be 
entirely  and  exclusively  in  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture.  The  referendum  may  be  held  in  mass  meet- 
ings. The  mass  meetings  may  be  conveniently  located  or 
they  may  not.  The  referendum  may  be  taken  through  a 
canvass  by  county  agents.  That  may  be  fair  or  it  may  not 
be.  I  am  about  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  an  Iowa  farmer  indicating  pre- 
cisely how  that  phase  of  the  situation  may  operate. 

In  any  event  the  entire  case  against  compulsion  is  rested 
upon  a  free  referendimi,  bt:t  having  thus  fixed  a  referendum 
as  the  base  of  the  freedom,  the  bill  is  completely  silent  in 
respect  to  defining  the  referendum  that  is  to  do  what  it  is 
pretended  will  be  done. 

In  the  case  of  the  referendimi  held  in  respect  of  cotton  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  rather  representative  referendum. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Alabama  told  me  that  something 
over  90  percent  of  the  efifective  growers  voted  for  the  com- 
pulsion. But  we  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  potato  refer- 
endum less  than  4  percent  of  the  potato  raisers  of  the  cuim- 
try  voted  100  percent  of  the  potato  raisers  of  the  country  into 
a  compulsory  system. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  it  simply  is  not  fair  to 
leave  the  process  of  referendum  wholly  open  to  any  vicissitude 
which  may  flow  from  secretarial  regulation. 

Let  us  see  what  happened  in  Iowa.  I  am  about  to  read 
from  a  letter  which  comes  unsolicited  to  me  this  morning 
from  Webster  City,  Iowa.  Let  us  see  what  happened  in  the 
last  referendimi  in  that  section  of  Iowa.  I  may  say  paren- 
thetically that,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  is  completely  silent  on 
the  question  of  referenda,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  the 
experience  which  we  previously  have  undergone  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  criterion.    I  read: 

Under  the  election  held  over  the  State  that  year  we  were  not 
favorable  to  a  continuation  of  the  program  and  voted  against  it. 
The  voting  places  were  usually  at  a  school  in  the  center  of  each 
congressional  township.  The  official  for  the  township  called  at  my 
office  with  a  ballot  asking  me  to  vote  for  it.  and  he  would  take 
my  ballot  to  the  election  to  save  my  mairtng  a  trip.  I  told  him  I 
was  not  favorable  to  the  program,  and  my  reasons.  His  question 
then  Wis,  "Do  you  want  to  vote  me  out  of  a  Job?"  This  was  the 
appeal  to  the  farmers,  and  these  township  members  were  active  in 
their  solicitation  of  votes  not  so  much  for  the  prc^xjsitlon  as  for 
themselves  to  be  continued  in  office.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
people  actually  attended  or,  rather,  went  to  the  polling  place  to 
vote,  but  I  was  informed  that  more  than  half  of  the  votes  cast 
were  brought  there  by  the  township  representative. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  wiH  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  In  just  a  moment.  While  it  is 
rather  inconceivable  that  the  voting  farmer  would  be  moved 
by  an  appeal  to  save  these  Agricultural  Department  agents 
their  jobs.  I  submit  that  it  is  utterly  incongruous  in  a  de- 
mocracy that  a  man  who  has  a  job  at  stake  in  respect  to  a 
referendum  should  collect  half  the  votes  and  cast  them.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Did  I  imderstand  the  writer  to  say  that 
this  ballot  dispenser  came  to  his  oflflce  and  gave  him  the 
baUot? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Was  his  office  on  a  farm  or  in  town?  Is 
he  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  just  owning  a  farm  out  in  the 
country?     What  does  he  say  about  that? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    What  difference  does  it  make? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  he  does  not  hve  on  a  farm,  but  has  a 
farm  probably  miles  from  town,  and  the  man  came  around 
to  his  office  to  get  his  vote,  I  am  wondering  whether  he  reaUy 
represented  the  other  farmers  who  actually  had  a  desire  to 
vote.  I  am  merely  seeking  information.  The  letter  did  state 
that  the  ballot  was  presented  to  him  at  his  office,  and  the 
average  farmer  does  not  have  an  office. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  farm.  I  have 
no  idea  were  his  office  is.  He  has  voted  in  each  referendum, 
and  he  is  stating  that  half  the  votes  cast  were  collected  by  a 
party  in  interest.  What  difference  does  it  make  where  the 
letter  comes  from,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  bona  fide  farmer,  if  the 
statement  is  true? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wonder  whether  this  man  knows  that  is 
true  or  not.  unless  he  followed  the  man  around  to  the  dif- 
ferent places  where  he  took  the  other  ballots  and  solicited 
that  they  be  voted? 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  Ls  tnie  or 
not.  but  he  i.s  innocent  until  he  i.s  proven  ginlty,  under  the 
general  American  system. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  concede  that,  too;  but  in  the  tobacco 
section  of  my  State,  and  in  Tennessee,  since  they  are  closely 
allied  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  the  same  sort  of  a  refer- 
endum was  held,  under  the  same  law  and  the  same  regula- 
tions, and  never  at  any  time,  prior  to  or  during  or  after  the 
holding  of  that  referendum,  did  I  receive  any  complaint  at 
aU  from  any  tobacco  grower  as  to  the  method  of  carrjing 
on  the  referendum. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question, 
if  I  may.  If  this  statement  of  facts  is  true,  would  the  Sen- 
ator not  agree  that  that  is  not  an  appropriate  method  for 
obtaining  the  result  of  a  referendum  upon  so  fundamentally 
important  an  economic  question  as  this? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  would  say  that  as  a  rule  the  referendum 
ought  not  to  be  sponsored  by  men  whose  jobs  depend  upon 
the  result  of  the  referendum:  and  that  might  bear  investiga- 
tion, too.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  anyone's  job  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  of  a  coiinty  agent  or  of 
anybody  else,  would  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  a  referen- 
dum. I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  method  de- 
scribed is  not  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  a  referendum. 
Yet  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  write  into  the  pending  bill  a 
provision  setting  up  machinery  similar  to  the  provisions 
which  are  carried  in  all  State  laws  for  the  holding  of  political 
elections  in  State,  county,  city,  or  township.  Unless  there  is 
some  concrete  suggestion  which  could  be  offered  as  a  guide 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  it  to  his  discretion  and  his  regulation,  because 
I  assume  that  all  farmers  interested  in  any  crop  that  comes 
under  this  bill  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote.  If  they 
do  not  take  advantage  of  that,  it  is  no  one's  fault  but  their 
own,  and  I  understand  that  they  are  pretty  well  circularized 
and  propagandized  and  publicized  ^lith  respect  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  referendum  at  a  given  time  and  in  a  certam  man- 
ner, so  that  they  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  referendum 
itself. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  sneld? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  The  Senator  has  not  yet  given  the  Senate 
the  name  of  the  writer.     Does  he  intend  to  do  so? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No;  I  do  not.  It  is  a  personal  letter. 
I  will  be  perfectly  glad  to  show  it  to  the  Senator.  I  do  not 
want  to  subject  the  gentleman  to  any  reprisals. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  method  set  out  in 
the  letter  for  carrying  on  a  referendum  is  simply  indefen- 
sible, reprehensible;  but  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  give 
publicity  to  a  letter  of  that  kind  without  giving  the  name  of 
the  man  who  writes  it,  affording  an  opportunity  to  mvesti- 
gate  in  order  to  see  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  It  is  stated  in 
part  of  the  letter  at  least,  "I  am  told  that  so-and-so  hap- 
pened." I  know,  and  I  think  every  other  Senator  knows, 
that  complaints  of  the  most  bitter  nature,  which  are  made 
in  all  lines  of  human  endeavor,  when  investigated  often  dis- 
appear in  thin  air.  "What  is  stated  in  the  letter  may  all  be 
true.  If  it  is  true,  it  ought  to  be  condemned  and  ought  to  be 
rectified.  But  I  would  not  want  to  condemn  the  entire  sys- 
tem on  the  basis  of  a  letter  of  an  anonjTnous  person,  who 
states  in  the  letter  that  he  understands  that  so-and-so  hap- 
pened. It  seems  to  me  that  is  not  fair  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  will  administer  the  law,  and  would  not  be 
fair  to  any  department  administering  any  other  law. 

Mr.  POPE  rose. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Just  a  moment,  and  then  I  will  yield. 

I  wish  to  reply  to  the  very  vehement  attack  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  on  this  method  of  raising  a  fundamental 
question  regarding  a  decent  election.  I  have  not  presented 
this  letter  as  an  indictment  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  as  the  Senator  has 
related,  that  many  letters  come  to  us  which  upon  investiga- 
tion prove  to  lack  the  substance  they  pretend  to  possess. 
But  we  aU  know  there  has  been  repeated  complaint  about  the 
nature  of  these  referendums.  I  have  read  from  this  letter 
solely  to  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  believed  that 
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this  method  of  referendum  Is  unfair.  I  am  not  indicting  the 
Department.  What  is  here  said  ma  7  not  be  true,  but  I  am 
saying  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  to  my  other  coir 
ieacues  that  when  we  put  such  stak:  upon  a  referendum  as 
we  do  in  the  pending  bill,  it  Is  no  fair  not  to  define  the 
referendum  and  see  to  it  that  such  things  as  this  could  not 
happen,  if  they  ever  did  happen.  1 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  liaho. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  let  m<  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  two  or  three  different  times  diiring  the  course  of  the 
hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee  we  received  complaints 
quite  similar  to  the  one  to  which  le  has  referred-  In  one 
instance  I  recall  a  charge  was  mad;  by  a  witness  that  the 
franked  envelopes  of  the  Departmoint  of  Agriculture  were 
used  by  a  farm  organization  in  send  ing  out  notices  for  dues. 
That  was  a  serious  charge.  It  was  investigated,  and  it  was 
determined,  or  at  least  the  evidenci!  of  everyone  who  knew 
anything  about  the  matter  was  to  the  effect,  that  directly 
the  contrary  was  true.  The  comml  tee  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, I  am  very  sure,  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
it  firmii^r  charges  were  made  whch  we  insisted  upon  in- 
vestigating.  as  the  charges  liad  beer  made,  and  we  found  in 
every  ease  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  charge. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  To  what  wis  the  franked  letter  to 
which  the  Senator  referred  suppose  1  to  relate? 

Mr.  POPB,  It  was  charged  by  ore  witness  that  the  Farm 
Boreau  I^ederation  used  franked  env  ;lopes  of  the  Department 
of  Acricultiu'e  to  send  out  notices  oT  dues  of  that  organiza- 
tion, and  the  charge  was  made  by  cne  who  was  supposed  tk> 
be  quite  a  respectable  witness.  Uiion  investigation  it  was 
twrtrtVd  by  all  who  knew  anything  ;  tbout  the  sending  out  of 
the  letters  that  it  was  positively  untrue. 

In  another  case  a  witness  claimet  that  he  offered  to  vote 
at  a  refereodom  and  was  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

Upon  invesUgation  it  appeared  th  it  be  had  offered  to  vote 
in  the  election  oi  a  county  commlttc  e,  when  only  cooperators 
coald  vote.    That  is  the  truth  of  th  s  matter. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  in  every  case  in  which  wit- 
nesses were  willing  to  come  and  be  known  and  testify  with 
regard  to  alleged  irregularities,  we  took  the  trouble  to  inves- 
tigate them,  and  found  that  none  (»f  the  charges  were  true. 
In  my  of^nioD.  that  adds  great  strei  igth  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  NokribI  has  sa  id,  that  it  does  seem  un- 
vtae  to  take  a  letter,  without  giving  any  opportunity  for  in- 
veatlKation.  and  use  it  for  the  purpose — at  least,  so  it  seems 
to  me — of  castincr  some  reflection  ipon  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  Presid<  nt.  It  does  not  make  the 
■U^test  difference  whether  the  letter  is  true  or  not.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  some  preoumption  of  truth  when  it  comes 
from  what  appears  to  be  a  responable  person  who  makes  a 
Statement  upon  his  own  responsibilty. 
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Mr.  LOGAN.    Mr.  President,  will 


will   the   Senator  yield 
on  his  mind? 


Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  Presid<nt.  how  much  time  have 
I  left? 

The  PRE8IDINO  CUFFICER  (Ml.  Herrucc  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  Preside  nt.  I  shall  proceed  on  the 
bill,  because  I  want  to  finish  what  1  have  on  my  mind. 

Mr.   BARKLET.    Mr.   President, 
before  he  starts  out  on  what  he  has  i 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doe  5  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  Ker  tucky? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  It  is  a  ratier  dangerous  lapse,  but 
I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  BARKL£Y.  The  Senator  sa:  d  be  did  not  care  to  give 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  letter.  I  forget  whether  or  not 
be  said  he  voted.  Did  he  deliver  hi  >  ballot  to  the  job  keeper 
referred  to?    Did  he  vote  in  that  ca  le? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  put  In 
the  RacoBD  the  beading  or  the  lett<  rhead  of  the  letter,  if  be 
does  not  want  to  give  the  name  of  t  le  writer? 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  No;  I  do  lot  think  I  shall  identify 
the  poaoD,  because  I  have  bad  som  e  ezpoieooe  with,  req;>ect 


the  Senator  yield? 


to  correspondents  of  this  character  who  have  had  some  rather 
unhappy  reprisals  result, 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Just  a  moment.  There  is  a  funda- 
mental question  involved  here  which  cannot  be  laughed  away 
as  an  attack  by  one  Iowa  farmer  who  writes  me  a  letter 
purporting  to  describe  a  reprehensible  situation.  This  bill 
depends  upon  a  referendum  for  its  equity  and  its  democracy. 
Depending  upon  a  referendum,  I  assert  that  the  authorship 
of  the  bill  should  bring  us  some  reasonable  protection  for 
that  referendum  so  that  anjthmg  of  this  nature  may,  if  pos- 
sible, be  prevented. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  LOGAN.     Mr.  President,  it  does  nut  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  the  letter  is  true  or  not;   but  if  such  things 
could  ever  happen  in  the  past,  or  if  they  may  happen  in 
the  future,  they  oupnt  to  be  preveuud  in  the  future. 

I  simply  rose  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  agree  with  him 
100  percent  that  .something  should  be  written  in  the  bill 
defining  what  is  meant  by  "referendum."  Since  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  have  not  offered  anything — I  am  not  one  of 
the  sponsors — if  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  propose 
seme  effective  language  upon  that  point  as  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  I  shall  support  his  proposal  jast  as  far  as  I  can. 
No  one  man  should  have  the  power  to  determine  how  the 
referendum  shall  be  held,  or  what  the  result  shall  be.  and 
someone  in  the  Senate  shoud  be  able  to  work  that  out. 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  think  he  is  a  great  man.  I  should  not  want  to 
be  elected  United  States  S*aiator  and  have  the  State  of 
Kentucky  say  that  I  .=^hnu]d  appoint  the  officers  who  would 
conduct  the  election,  the  officers  who  would  count  the  votes, 
and  determine  whether  or  not  I  should  be  declared  elected. 
I  think  that  would  hardly  b*'  fair. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO  I  thank  tht'  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  usual  candur.  The  statement  he  has  made  is 
a  complete  expression,  much  belter  tlian  I  could  make  it, 
of  the  thing  that  is  m  my  mind. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.  In  just  a  moment.  The  idea  that 
this  bill  should  pretend  to  avoid  obnoxious  compulsion  be- 
cause it  permits  a  referendum  to  decide  by  democratic 
process  what  the  farmer  want.s — the  idea  that  such  a  bill, 
with  such  a  referendum  in  it.  of  such  magnified  importance, 
should  fail  absolutely  to  protect  by  law  the  integrity  of  the 
referendum  Is  just  more  than  I  can  understand. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Logan  j  says  he  does 
not  know  how  to  remedy  the  matter.  I  am  frank  to  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  know  what  ought  to  be  written  in.  As  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  I  rose  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting this  situation  to  the  authors  of  the  bill  themselves, 
while  there  is  still  time,  in  the  hc)pe  that  they  may  figure 
out  some  method  wholly  consisU.nt  with  the  bill  itself  which 
will  prevent  the  exploitation  of  a  relfrmdum,  if  such  a 
thing  is  remotely  pcs.sibl»\ 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  am  I  to  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  supporting  the  bill? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No:  but  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan does  not  have  to  support  the  bill  in  order  still  to  ha^e 
an  interest  in  free,  honest  elections  m  the  Uruted  States. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  all  Uiat  the  Senator  ought  to 
have  any  fear  of. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  strongly  suspect  we  shall  come  as 
close  to  it  in  Michigan  as  they  do  in  Texas.  I  am  unwilling 
to  grant,  and.  as  said  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  him- 
self— who.  I  think,  is  supporting  the  bill — I  am  objecting 
to  granting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  blanket  authority 
to  hold  elections  pursuant  to  any  method  or  process  he  may 
choose;  and  I  am  insisting  that  that  Ls  a  travesty  upon 
representative  govemrocnt.  and  upon  self -expressive  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  NORRIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARBaL£Y.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  80 
that  I  may  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  NORRIS.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  the  status  of 
this  matter.  Unless  we  are  reading  the  text  of  the  bill 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  it  was  agreed  yesterday  to  do, 
all  this  debate  is  on  the  bill  and  not  on  any  specific  amend- 
ment, and  those  who  speak  ought  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  understood  that  there  was  a  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a  pending  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  NORRIS.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  on. 
I  do  not  disagree — and  in  my  interruption  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  plainly  indicated  that  I  did  not  disagree — 
With  the  idea  of  having  a  fair,  honest  election.  That  is  not 
the  point.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  put  on  the 
stand  a  witness  whose  identity  he  has  concealed,  except  to 
say  that  he  is  a  farmer:  but  he  does  not  even  read  the 
letterhead  on  which  the  letter  is  written.  He  does  not  give 
the  writer's  name.  The  only  identification  of  the  witness  is 
that  the  letter  he  wrote  came  from  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

That  man  undertakes  to  cast  a  refiection  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
makes  a  charge  which,  if  true,  is  serious;  and  the  conditions 
ought  to  De  investigated  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
continue.  If  the  methods  he  describes  are  employed  they  are 
indefensible. 

With  respect  to  a  great  portion  of  the  charge,  the  writer 
says  "I  am  told."  Somebody  has  told  him  that  something 
has  occurred,  and  he  writes  it  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan; and  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  without  disclosing  the 
identity  of  the  writer,  without  giving  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  any  opporttmity  to  investigate  or  reply,  places 
the  statement  before  the  world  throtigh  the  instrtunentality 
of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  fair.  I  think  that  is  reprehensible. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  right  way  to  get  at  the  facts.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  owes  it  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  submit  this  letter  to  it  and  let 
the  Department  investigate.  If  the  Department  finds  that 
the  facts  therein  stated  are  true,  that  the  conditions  recited 
are  true,  as  stated  in  the  letter,  let  the  Department  punish 
the  guilty  persons  and  remove  from  office  those  who  are 
responsible  for  that  illegal  method  of  carrying  on  an  election. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NORRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  the 
method  is  not  illegal  under  any  of  the  referendum  laws  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That  is 
prcci.'icly  the  point  I  am  making,  and  the  only  one. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  No:  the  Senator  produced  a  ktter  from 
a  writer  who  makes  charges  which,  if  true,  place  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  its  methods  of  carrying  out  the  law 
in  disrepute  and  in  disgrace.  I  should  say.  Such  a  thing 
should  never  be  permitted.  The  identity  of  the  witness 
ought  to  be  disclosed,  and  we  ought  to  investigate  to  see 
whether  or  not  his  charges  are  true.  If  the  man  is  making 
the  charges  in  good  faith,  he  will  not  conceal  his  identity. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NORRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  adopting  his  plan  of  referendum  would 
prepare  regulations,  and  announce  them  in  advance,  so  that 
everyone  would  have  an  opportunity  to  know  what  they 
were? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  that.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  How  could  a  referendum  be  conducted 
otherwise? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  heard  about 
tliat.     The  bill  leaves  it  to  the  Secretary  to  issue  regulations. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  himself  confesses  that  he  is 
unable  to  write  an  amendment  which  will  provide  for  taking 
this  referendum.  I.  myself,  should  support  an  amendment 
which  was  reasonable  and  which  I  believed  to  be  fair.  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  such  a  provision.  However,  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  I  believe  we  are  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  power  which  is  too  freat. 


If  we  can,  we  should  provide  for  the  method  of  taking  this 
referendum. 

That,  however,  is  all  beside  the  point  I  am  making.  Here 
is  a  charge  made  by  an  unidentified  witness,  the  orily  hint 
as  to  whose  identity  is  that  the  letter  he  wntes  was  written 
in  Webster  City.  Iowa,  in  which  he  makes  serious  charges. 
If  the  charges  he  makes  in  the  letter  are  true,  then  the 
methods  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  un- 
wise. Perhaps  the  referendums  are  being  carried  out  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  take 
it  that  the  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  informa- 
tion of  that  kind. 

The  letter  refers  to  a  man  who  asked.  "Do  you  want  to 
take  away  my  job?"  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
take  away  his  job  before  the  sun  .set  on  the  day  he  found  out 
about  such  a  thing  as  the  letter  describes.  That  man  was 
alleged  to  have  called  upon  the  writer  and  said.  'I  want  you 
to  vote  so-and-so.  and  I  will  carry  your  ballot  to  the  voting 
place,  and  you  need  not  go."  When  the  writer  of  the  letter 
refused  to  give  it  to  the  other  man,  the  latter  said,  "Do  you 
want  to  take  away  my  job?"  That  man  ought  to  lose  "his 
job.  He  ought  to  lose  it  at  once.  He  ought  not  to  have  any 
job,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ought  to  be  the  first 
man  in  the  world  to  displace  him. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  knows  that  that  is  not  the  way  to 
carry  out  a  referendum.  Nobody  defends  that  course.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  not  have 
any  knowledge  of  what  is  alleged  to  be  going  on.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  received  that  kind  of  a  letter,  before  I  gave 
publicity  to  it  I  should  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
an  opportunity  to  defend  itself,  to  say  whether  or  not  what 
was  charged  was  true,  and  whether  it  agreed  to  that  method 
of  voting  a  farmer  at  a  referendum. 

TAXES   ON   UNDISTRIBUTED   PROFITS   AND   CAPITAL   CAINS 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  have  heretofore  expressed  at 
some  length  my  opposition  to  the  pending  bill,  believmg 
as  I  do,  that  it  will  prove  injurious  not  only  to  agriculture 
but  to  our  country  as  a  whole;  and  also  that  it  contains 
oppressive  and  dictatorial  features  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
visions. It  delegates  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  auto- 
cratic authority  and  imlimited  discretion  upon  a  multitude 
of  matters  vital  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  country  without 
fixing  any  proper  standards  and  also  contains  many  provi- 
sions infringing  upon  the  rights  of  individuals  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  taken  the  floor,  however,  not  to  discuss  the  so- 
called  farm  bill  but  to  con-sider  modifications  of  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax  and  the  tax  upon  capital  gains. 

I  now  offer  amendments  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  deal- 
ing with  the  undistributed -profits  tax  and  the  capital-gains 
tax  and  ask  that  the  amendments  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Herring  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  the  amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  the  present  economic  and  In- 
dustrial situation  should  challenge  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  compel  legislation  to  relieve  the  tension  and  arrest  a 
recession  movement  pregnant  with  serious  peril.  The  special 
session,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  promptly  addressed  itself 
to  a  modification  of  our  revenue  laws  and  the  adoption  of 
policies  that  would  have  inspired  confidence  in  labor  and 
business  circles  and  arrested  the  recession  movement,  which 
has  assumed  alarming  proportions.  Instead,  Congress  has 
wasted  its  time  in  futile  discissions  and  added  to  the  fears 
and  uncertainties  in  business,  industry,  and  in  the  fields  of 
labor. 

We  cannot  sit  idly  by  in  the  face  of  these  disturbing  condi- 
tions which  menace  business  and  all  forms  of  industry.  The 
present  unsatisfactory  industrial  condition  need  not  continue, 
and  the  recession  can  be  arrested  and  placed  in  reverse.  In 
my  opinion,  the  underlying  economic  conditions  in  our  coun- 
try are  sound,  but  there  are  many  contributing  psychological 
conditions  which  can  easily  lead  into  a  serious  depression, 
from  which  recovery  may  prove  difficult.    A  recurrence  of 
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the  conditions  of  1932  and  193; 

economic  and  political  condition 

An  article  appearing  in  the 
Instant  under  the  heading  "The 
Nation's  fears;  and  after  indicatiiig 
tributing  to  the  uncertainty  and 

These  Items,  singly  or  collectively 
abrupt  decline  during  th«  past  lew 
threat  of  a  major  depression. 

He  states  that — 
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Without  assenting  to  all  the 
referred  to,  I  am  inclined  to 
Important   contributing   factors 
condition  is  fear — fear  of  the 
policies — and  perhaps  one  of  the 
tributing  to  the  situation  Is  that 
tax  policies.    I  sometimes  think 
blame  for  the  troubles  and  diffic 
It  is  charged  that  Congress  often 
placidly  and  silently  waits  for 
from  the  executive  department  of 

Indeed,  we  often  hear  the 
Initiative,  and  acts  only  when 
legislative  branch  of  the 
criticism  as  to  the  apathetic 
national  policies  is  Justified  I 
sider.    I  believe  that  Congress  Is 
materially  to  the  restoration  of 
our  Qovemment,  and  In  those 
founded,  and  upon  which  our 
of  progress  and  prosperity 
history — and  that  immediate  ac 
to  arrest  the  movement  toward 

Appropriate  tax  relief  should  b< 
session  ends,    lliere  is  no  need 
situation,  there  is  practical 
tax  rebef .    If  Congress  willed,  a 
be  passed  through  both  branche:; 
hand  we  hear  protests  against 
and  the  capital -gains  tax.    Ttiesi 
a  limited  number  of  individuals 
from  organizations  reputed  to 
Influence:    but.  as   indicated, 
limited  means  and  from  small 

I  think  all  persons  are  vitaUy 
devastating  effect  ctf  the 
business  of  our  country.    It  has 
but  the  complaints  against  it  hav( 
those  directed  against  most 
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resulting  from  our  present 
that  Congress  is  largely  to 
ijlties  that  beset  the  Nation. 
abdicates  its  functions  and 
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the  Government, 
criticism  that  Congress  lacks 
prided  by  forces  outside  the 
Whether  or  not  the 
atjtitude  of  Congress  toward 
not  now  pause  to  con- 
in  a  position  to  contribute 
confidence — confidence   in 
pllnciples  upon  which  it  was 
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ion  is  needed  by  Congress 
c^epression. 
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for  delay.    As  I  view  the 
that  there  should  be 
tax  measure  could  promptly 
of  Congress.     Upon  every 
undistributed-profiLs  tax 
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or  business  enterprisess  or 
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for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  busincs.'^^^.  either  in  manu- 
facturing, mining,  or  seme  other  field  of  industry.  As  we 
know,  small  corporatiuns  are  vital  enterprises  in  our  indus- 
trial life.  They  have  frequently  been  called  the  "backbcne 
of  our  country's  busmes.-^  "  We  are  indebted  to  them  in  a 
large  degree  for  the  development  of  our  natural  resources. 

Those  from  the  \Ve.>f.  th''  inintnLr  districts  parLiciilarly,  will 
appreciate  the  significance  of  that  statement.  Many  cor- 
porations within  this  cateirory  c.ui  oe  organized  and  financed 
only  by  obtaining  credit  fmm  banks  or  from  other  financial 
institutions.  The  undi.-.tnbuted-pr ofits  tax  declares  that  un- 
less these  corpora; i  as  di.srribute  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  earnings  in  the  form  of  dividends,  the  Government 
will  take  such  earnr.gs  fi(;m  thtm.  The  effect,  of  course, 
is  that  new  enterpi  li^e.s  are  preven'ed  from  growing  and 
expanding.  The  tax  destroys  th"^  development  of  small  cor- 
porate business  enU?rprises.  These  corporations  are  not  able 
to  borrow  money,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  required 
to  distribute  what  little  earnings  they  may  have  to  their 
shareholders,  and  the  banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
do  not  regard  them  as  good  risks.  Their  large  competitors, 
unth  their  accumulated  surplus  and  unimpaired  credit,  are 
placed  in  a  highly  advantageous  position. 

Not  only  does  th;s  tax  create  a  stranf^le  held  upon  new 
corporations,  but  it  heavily  penalizes,  those  which  are  in  debt. 
and  which  therefore  cannot  obtain  the  advantage  of  this 
dividend-paid  credit  to  reduce  their  undistributed-profits 
tax.  Corporations  with  impaired  capital,  and  which,  in  many 
instances,  are  unable  to  distribute  dividends  because  of  the 
provisions  of  State  law?,  must  feel  the  burden  of  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax  lav:  and  the  relief  prevision^  oi  the  law 
afford  but  little  redress  in  major  ca«;es.  Indeed,  there  are 
no  rebef  provusions  f(  r  d^'ficit  corporations,  no  relief  provi- 
sions to  aid  new  corporations  in  accumulating  a  little  sur- 
plus in  order  that  they  may  survive  the  later  years,  and  no 
relief  provisions  to  afford  redress  to  a  great  number  of  debt- 
ridden  companies. 

In  examining  the  entire  picture  of  the  undistributed- 
profits  tax.  it  is  apparent  that  it  burdens  the  small  and 
unfortunate  corporations,  and,  In  .some  instances,  benefits  the 
wealthy  corporations  which  have  large  accumulated  sur- 
pluses. Our  whole  principle  for  justifying  an  income  tax  is 
that  it  is  ba.sed  upon  ab:lity  to  pay:  but  the  undistributed- 
prcfits  tax  has  just  th"  revcr-.se  result.  It  taxes  those  cor- 
porations which  are  i.  a.st  abl'-  to  pay  those  that  are  debt- 
ndden  and  have  dpficits.  and  new  and  struggling  corpora- 
tions, and  exempt;-  tho.'.c  corporations  which  arc  most  able  to 
pay  by  gi^nng  them  dividend  credits  for  disbursements  out  of 
accumulated  surpluses. 

Last  January,  in  ordt  r  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
th"  unfairness  and  evils  of  the  undi.stributed-profits  tax  and 
the  unwisdom  and  han^hncss  of  the  capital-gains  tax,  I  in- 
troduc'-d  two  mcc.c-iiT'::'  calculated  to  afford  proper  relief  to 
corporations  and  to  pormit  business  expansion,  with  resulting 
increa.3e  in  emplo>-ment.  I  propo.sed  to  allow  a  credit,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax.  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  paid  ou^  during  the  taxable  year  for  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  real  property,  for  the  purchase 
and  installation  of  plant  and  machinery,  and  for  the  expan- 
sion or  replacement  of  plant  and  other  productive  facilities, 
and  also  an  amount  rqual  to  all  amounts  paid  within  the 
taxable  year  in  discharge  of  a  debt  or  irrevocably  set  aside 
within  a  taxable  year  l'>.r  th"  duscharge  of  a  debt. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so 
that  I  may  ask  h:m  a  question? 

Mr.  KING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONN.\LLY.  I  do  not  want  to  break  in  upon  the 
thread  of  the  Senator's  argument. 

Mr.  KING.     Proceed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Tlie  Senator  wiU  remember  that  when 
we  adopted  the  undistributed-profits  tax.  we  reduced  the 
normal  tax  on  corporations.  Does  the  Senator  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  exempt  profits  from  the  tax,  and  allow 
them  to  be  used  for  expansion  or  for  the  payment  of  debts 
at  the  reduced  normal  tax;  or  would  the  Senator  favor  the 
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restoration  In  such  cases  of  the  normal   15  or  16  percent 
tax? 

Mr.  KING.    We  now  have  a  15  percent  normal  tax. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     No. 

Mr.  KING.     That  is  the  maximum. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  varies.  For  the  smaller  rates  it  is 
smaller.     Then  it  goes  on  up. 

Mr.  KING.  The  maximum  Is  15  percent.  Slightly  below 
the  former  1935  normal  tax. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator's 
views  and  his  tireless  efforts  on  the  Finance  Committee 
properly  to  adjust  taxation;  but  I  cannot  sec  any  great  harm 
in  taxing  profits  when  that  is  all  that  is  taxed.  If  a  con- 
cern does  not  make  profits,  it  does  not  have  to  pay  the  tax. 

While  I  did  not  favor  the  undistributed-profits  tax  as  it 
came  over  from  the  House,  putting  all  of  the  tax  on  undis- 
tributed profits,  I  did  support,  as  most  other  Senators  did,  the 
Senate  amendments  which  became  the  law  in  effect,  whereby 
we  reduced  the  normal  tax  on  most  corporations,  and  then 
put  on  a  surtax  in  the  form  of  an  undistributed-profits  tax. 

If  we  are  going  to  exempt  anybody  from  the  undistrib- 
uted-profits tax,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  reimpose  on 
those  particular  classes  of  corporations  the  normal  tax  to 
recoup  the  revenue.  Otherwise,  they  will  be  getting  off  at 
a  lighter  rate  of  tax  than  before  the  adoption  of  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  my  friend  from  Texas  and 
myself  may  not  be  very  far  apart  in  our  views.  The  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1934,  as  I  recall,  imF>osed  a  normal  corporate 
tax  considerably  less  than  that  of  1935.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  normal  tax  in  1935  was  13^4  percent.  In  the  1936 
Revenue  Act,  the  normal  tax  was  graduated,  the  lower  rate 
being,  as  I  recall,  8  percent,  and  the  higher  rate  15  percent. 
I  was  of  the  opinion  when  the  undistributed-profits  tax  was 
under  consideration  that  it  would  fail  to  yield  the  revenues 
claimed  for  it  by  the  Treasury  ofiScials.  It  was  my  view  that 
it  would  work  irreparable  injury  particularly  to  smaller  cor- 
porations, and  would  result  in  reducing  revenue  instead  of 
increasing  it.  I  stated,  however,  that  if  the  normal  taxes 
provided  in  the  bill  were  inadequate  to  meet  Treasury  de- 
mands, I  would  be  willing  to  increase  the  normal  tax.  My 
position  is  that  the  undistributed  profits  tax  is  unfair  and 
is  a  serious  handicap  to  our  industrial  development.  Before 
taking  my  seat,  I  shall  submit  some  reasons  in  support  of 
this  conclusion. 

The  word  "debt."  as  used  in  my  proposed  amendment,  in- 
cludes obligations  assumed  after  April  30,  1936,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refunding  debts  incurred  prior  to  May  1,  1936. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator's  time  upon  the 
amendment   has   expired. 

Mr.  KING.     I  shall  proceed  on  the  bill. 

I  may  say  that  the  undistributed-profits  tax  has  borne 
heavily  upon  the  small  corporations  and  has  been  destruc- 
tive of  many  corporations  which  under  State  laws  were  pro- 
hibited from  paying  dividends  or  distributing  profits  until 
their  obligations  were  paid.  Yet  under  the  undistributed- 
profits  tax  they  were  prevented  from  meeting  their  obliga- 
tions and  some  were  thereby  forced  into  bankruptcy. 

Germany  for  the  past  3  years  has  allowed  a  deduction 
from  its  income  tax  for  expenditures  for  machinery  and  like 
facilities,  and  I  am  advised  that  this  course  has  had  a  most 
favorable  economic  effect  and  that  because  of  the  increased 
profits  the  revenues  have  increased  instead  of  decreased.  It 
was  my  view  when  the  undistributed-profits  measure  was 
under  consideration  that  if  corporations  were  permitted  to 
employ  their  net  profits  in  the  discharge  of  their  debts  and 
in  expanding  their  business,  important  benefits  would  result 
not  only  to  labor  but  to  the  entire  country.  It  was  miy  view 
that  the  increased  taxes  resulting  from  increased  business 
activities  would  supply  larger  revenues  to  the  Government 
than  those  that  would  t>e  realized  under  the  undistributed- 
profits  system. 

Mr.  President,  appropriate  tax  relief  at  this  session  will 
re\'ive  business  and  increase  employment.  There  is  no  need 
for  delay.  We  should  lay  aside  measures  now  under  consid- 
eration and  pass  a  measure  relieving  from  the  oppressions  of 


the  undi.'itnbuted-prc'fit-s  and  capitnl-gains  taxes.  Wliilo 
favoring  the  repeal  of  both  of  these  taxes,  m  order  to  secure 
prompt  relief,  I  have  offered  two  amendments  to  the  existing 
law.  The  first  exempts  40  percent  of  the  corporation's  ad- 
justed net  income  from  the  i^nialty  of  the  uncii.siributed- 
prcfits  tax.  and  the  second  cuts  m  two  the  existuig  tux  on 
capital  gains. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  "from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  KING.  I  prefer  not  to  yield,  because  my  lime  Is 
Limited. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  merely  desire  to  ask  a  brief  question 
about  the  amendments  to  v.hich  the  Senator  has  just 
referred. 

Mr.  KING.     Very  well. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Would  the  Senator's  proposal  refund  the 
taxes  for  this  year  or  would  it  relate  only  to  the  future? 

Mr.  KING.     It  would  relate  only  to  the  future. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  might  not  well 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  next  r(  gular 
session? 

Mr.  KING.  Pi-obably  that  is  true;  but.  as  Senators  know, 
the  regular  session  will  be  overwhelmed  with  hundreds  of 
important  measures,  including  appropriation  bills  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  that  will  require  considerable  time  lor  their 
disposition.  It  is  evident  that  a  general  revenue  measure, 
such  as  will  probably  be  considered,  will  consume  weeks  and 
perhaps  several  months  of  the  time  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  relief  which  I  am  now  seeking  wiD  be  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  revival  of  business  and  will  be  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  desire  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  improve  present  economic  and  Industrial  condi- 
tions. In  my  opinion,  there  are  many  reasons  justifying 
Congress  in  immediately  providing  the  relief  called  for  in  the 
two  amendments  which  I  have  suggested. 

Undoubtedly  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  we  should  pretermit 
consideration  of  tax  matters  until  the  regular  session:  but, 
as  I  have  Indicated,  the  important  advantages  which  would 
result  to  the  country  in  obtaining  the  relief  the  amendments 
will  afford  not  only  justify,  but,  in  my  opinion,  demand,  that 
Congress  lay  aside  the  consideration  of  other  measures  and 
promptly  amend  the  provisions  of  the  1936  law  dealing  with 
the  capital-gains  and  undistributed-profits  tax. 

I  might  add  that  the  undistributed-profits  tax  has  failed 
to  produce  the  revenue  claimed  for  it  by  its  proponents. 
They  estimated  that  it  would  produce  from  six  to  seven  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  revenue  annually.  I  make  the  pre- 
diction that  it  will  not  jleld  to  exceed  $300,000,000  for  the 
year  in  which  it  has  been  operating. 

•  1)  Undistributed  profits  tax  amendment:  The  amend- 
ment to  section  14  i a)  <2)  of  the  act  provides  for  a  credit 
against  adjusted  net  income,  in  computing  undistributed  net 
income,  of  40  percent  of  the  adjusted  net  income.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  afford  some  relief  to  corporations 
from  the  penalties  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  1937. 

Tlie  undistributed-profits  tax  in  its  present  form  adversely 
affects  business  in  the  following  respects: 

<a>  It  has  prevented  the  normal  growth  and  expansion  of 
industry.  The  tax  places  an  economically  prohibitive  burden 
on  any  part  of  current  income  devoted  to  the  expmision  of 
productive  facilities. 

(b»  It  has  imposed  a  tremendous  oljstacle  in  the  path  of 
the  replacement  of  worn-out  and  obsolete  plant  and  ma- 
chinery. During  the  depression  of  1929  industry  was  com- 
pelled to  forego  such  replacement  and  modernization. 
Machinery  was  worked  long  pa.st  its  ordinary  period  of  use- 
fulness and  new  types  of  machines  were  not  adopted  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds.  This  accumulated  backlog  of  nece.ssary 
replacements  could  be  made  now  if  not  for  the  penalties  of 
the  undistributed-profits  tax. 

(c)  It  has  prevented  the  reemployment  of  tho.se  now  un- 
employed. If  the  expansion,  replacement,  and  moderniza- 
tion of  productive  facilities  were  permitted,  it  is  estimated 
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A  blanket  credit  of  40  percent  of  the  adjusted  net  income 
would  accomplish  this.  It  would  afford  immediate  relief  of 
subst.antial  proportions — either  for  expansion  and  replace- 
ment, for  the  repa>Ti:ent  of  indebtedness,  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  necessary  reserves,  or  for  correlating  undistributed 
net  Income  with  the  "true  income"  available  for  dividend 
distributions,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  evidence  the  bona  fides  of  Congress  in  promising 
to  revise  our  revenue  system  at  the  next  se.ssloru 
And  its  effect  in  stimulanng  business  would  be  immediate. 

'2>  Amendment  to  capital  gains  tax:  The  amendment  to 
section  117  of  the  act  prov.des  that  only  50  percent  of  the 
capital  net  gain  will  be  included  in  computing  net  income. 
Capital  net  gain  is  determined  by  computing  capital  gains 
and  losses  as  under  the  present  law — that  is,  only  certain 
percentages  of  capital  gain  and  loss  are  recognized,  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  time  the  capital  asset  has  been 
held.  Capital  los.ses  so  determined  are  then  set-off  against 
capital  gams.  If  gains  exceed  losses,  the  resulting  figure — 
capital  net  gain — is  included  m  computing  net  income  only 
to  the  extent  of  50  percent.  If  losses  exceed  gains,  the  re- 
sulting figure — capital  net  loss — is  deductible  in  computing 
net  income  only  to  the  extent  of  $2,000.  This  amendment 
will  offer  some  measure  of  relief  to  taxpayers  from  the 
present  provisions  taxing  capital  gains. 

The  present  method  of  taxing  capital  gains  seriously  af- 
fects all  businesses  as  follows: 

(a)  It  interferes  with  normal  business  transactions.  Tax- 
payers delay  taking  a  gain  until  an  equivalent  amount  of 
loss  can  be  taken  or  until  they  are  entitled  to  the  l)enefits 
of  a  reduced  percentage  of  recognizable  gain  because  of  the 
length  of  time  for  which  the  a.sset  has  been  held. 

'bi  It  tends  to  raise  market  prices  to  unwarranted  levels, 
by  creating  an  artificial  scarcity  of  securities  and  then  ac- 
centuates a  falling  market,  as  p^^rsons  hasten  to  sell  in  order 
to  wipe  out  capital  gains.  This  factor  has  been  increasingly 
evident  in  the  present  niark'-t. 

(c)  It  treats  capital  losses  inequitably  by  limiting  their 
deductibility  while  capital  gains  are  taxed  in  full. 

'd'  It  artificially  measures  fh'-  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay 
by  the  transactions  of  a  smgl'.-  yoar.  even  thourrh  the  net 
result  of  his  investment  transactions  over  a  period  of  years 
show  no  profits  or  even  a  loss. 

•el  It  retards  business  recovery  by  di~courag:ng  profit- 
taking,  thus  reducing  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  of 
mcncy. 

If)  lasofar  as  it  taxes  retained  corpora*"e  earnings  which 
are  reflected  in  the  appreciation  in  the  market  value  of  stock, 
the  tax  duplicate,  the  undistributed-profits  tax. 

igt  It  di.-criminates  against  the  taxpayer  who  is  forced  to 
sell  as  compared  with  the  taxpayer  who  may  pick  and  choose 
the  most  appropriat.«  Ume. 

(h'  It  discriminates  without  catise  aEiainst  corporations 
by  denying  to  them  the  advantages  of  the  decrea.-,ing  per- 
centages of  recogm/cU  gam.  alt;:cugh  Lhey  are  not  subject, 
like  individuals,  lo  graduated  surtaxes. 

These  factors  have  c.jirributed  to  the  present  shortage  of 
capital  in  industry.  Moreovtr,  because  of  ihem  men  of  out- 
standing ability,  who  in  the  pa^t  have  provided  employment 
and  opportunities  for  others,  are  retiring  from  active  busi- 
ness and  are  refusing  to  assume  the  risk  of  new  enterprises. 
Finally,  large  capital  has  tended  to  gravitate  toward  tax 
exempts. 

All  this  IS  recotmuied.  The  Hou."^^  subcommittee  has  also 
recommended  sub.uantial  change.,  m  th-.>  Lax  for  considera- 
tion at  the  regular  -«_,... on.  But  ii.  re,  too,  the  need  for 
revision  is  immpd:a'". 

While  I  should  b?  slad  to  :  c  b. 
I  have  referred  repealed.  I  '»■.  <\(' 
the  two  amenclmT*.'!,  wh  rli  i  h' 
no  opposition  n     !  ' m  bv  ;rr;  —  .  -' 

fore  Justify  thr  c  ur v'  wlurh  I  .iru  ;rir  ulnn:,  Accordingly  I 
mufirni  the  taxalif  1  r.f  rapilrtl  ;  ti  Kuin.H  only  lo  tlic  rxl«nt 
of  50  percent,  and  that  th''  .Tim<  r,dm''iit  dealing  with  the 
undistributed- profiu  tax  be  adopted. 


h  of  the  taxe.s  to  which 
tl,  if  the  relief  sought  by 
'  iffer  d  will  encounter 
obtained,  and  there- 
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Mr.  President,  the  amendments  I  have  offered  relate  to 
House  bill  6215,  an  act  to  repeal  provisions  of  the  income- 
tax  law  requiring  a  list  showing  the  compensation  paid  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  corporations.  I  take  the  position  that 
the  measure  to  which  I  have  referred  is  a  revenue  measure 
It  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  is  now  upon  the  calendar,  so  the  amendment  which  1 
have  offered  is  to  a  measure  now  pending  which  deals  with 
the  subject  of  revenue,  and  therefore  the  amendment  may 
not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  as  being  a  revenue  meas- 
ure, which  would  have  to  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  general  feeling  throughout  the 
country  that  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and  the  capital- 
gains  tax  should  be  drtistically  modified  or  repealed.  In- 
deed, I  believe  that  those  who  have  given  most  thought  to 
the  question  of  taxation  regard  both  of  these  taxes  as  unwise 
and  favor  their  repeal. 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  in  a  recent  article  entitled  "Big 
Business.  What  Now?"  appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  under  date  of  January  16,  1937,  discusses  this  question 
and  I  ask  permission  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
excerpts  from  his  article 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  BT  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  ENTITLED  "BIO 
BUSINESS,  WHAT  NOW?"'  A^FEARING  IN  THE  JANUARY  16  1937  ISSUE 
OF    THE    SATURDAY   EVENING    POST 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding  evUs  In  the  conduct  of  capital 
and  finance  that  need  correction.  But  there  are  two  sugwtlons  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  making  herein  for  real  consideration  bv 
G<ivernment  authorities.  These  suggestions  have  two  purtwses 
TT>e  establishment  of  the  safe  and  sane  economic  conditions  to 
effect  wliich  President  Roosevelt  has  pledged  himself:  and  real  and 
substantial   aid  to   business. 

I    propose : 

First    Real  modification  of  the  capital-gains  tax: 

a    To   accelerate   money. 

b    To  soften  sharp  breaks  in  the  stock-exchange  prices 

c  To  eliminate  the  real  handicap  to  American  investors  &* 
against   foreign  speculators 

Second    A  revamping  of  the  economic  features  of  the  new  cor- 

poratlon   tax, 

a.  To  benefit  new  corporations,  which  mu£t  be  encouraged 

b.  To  permit  corporations  to  maintain  surpluses  to  take  care  of 
times  of  rirprp&sion. 

In  considerine  modification  of  the  capital-gains  tax  I  think  the 
Government  should  allow  Increment  growing  out  of  sound  inveet- 
ment  to  a  man  while  he  lives  and  not  take  it  away  from  him  In 
whoi'.y  disproportionate  taxes.  England  has  found  It  salutary  to 
encourage  Initiative  by  permitting  a  man  to  enjov  the  fruits  of  his 
earnings  from  Investments  while  alive,  and  ha.s"  been  sat'sfled  to 
take  its  proportionate  share  of  those  earnings  from  the  bcnefl- 
fianes— recipients  of  wealth  unearned  by  themselves— after  the 
death  of  the  man  whose  labors  purchased  the  wealth 

The  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  present  tax  should  not  only 
be  a  traditional  one;  It  should  also  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  while 
American  citl^^ena  are  taxed  on  their  security  appreciation  other 
countries  impose  no  such  tax  upon  their  nationals;  the  foreigner 
can  trade  to  tremendous  advantage  In  our  security  market  seU 
at  the  appropriate  time  and  avoid  asse^ment  on  his  profits  whereaa 
the  American  citizen  is  prevented,  by  the  taxation  laws  of  his 
coimtry,  from  exercising  even  ordinary  prudent  judgment  Inci- 
dentally, of  course,  the  effects  are  also  harmful.  If  Americans  in 
arge  numbers  are  prevented  from  selling  the  securities  and  captur- 
ing profits,  then  .stock  Inflation  Is  accentuated,  because  there  is 
a  premium  put  on  holding  stocks  off  the  market.  An  artificial 
scarcity  l.s  thereby  created  that  will  make  effective  unwarranted 
price  levels  which  inevitably  and  ultimately  must  collapse. 

Without  spelling  the  matter  out  In  detail,  I  can  also  see  a  benefit 
to  the  general  economy  of  the  country  by  the  free  exercise  of  ludK- 
ment  of  practically  all  security  holders. 

The  profits  In  security  appreciation  In  recent  years  have  been 
very  great  In  the  aggregate.  If  these  profits  were  taken  and  used 
then,  on  the  mere  principle  of  velocity  of  money  circulation,  busi- 
ness would  be  stimulated  by  the  Increased  purchasing  power  thereby 
created  As  It  is,  an  Inert  and  frozen  mass  of  purchaslne  power 
remains  Idle 

My  reiisonn  are  several  for  hoping  that  the  Administration  will 
lake  «tep«  to  undo  the  harm  It  has  done  to  shrewd  forporat« 
management  by  the  oncoming  undistributed-profit  tax  on  corjKira- 
tiori«  It  II  not  PiiouKh  to  point  out  that  the  act  has  accomplif.hed 
lU  ptirpore  that  the  «fl.V),OC)0,000  additional  revenue  needed  by  th« 
Admlnistrntlon  is  assured  by  the  fioort  at  taxable  dividends  rur- 
rently  b'-lni?  m»d«  by  Amtrlcan  business  corporations  Th«  larger 
romideration.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  should  prevail  The  laricer 
rcmsidersMnn  rsljs  for  our  ffstoring  as  ft  virtue  In  Anvtrlcftn  btj«in«M 
life  th<>  cfirporatA  prw;Uc«  of  pruvidlng  A  rMitrv*  iigalnct  th»  in- 
evitaoli-  iiuxiy  Cuy. 


We  have  all  had  experience  with  corporritlons  which  !i(  loiippr 
than  3  or  4  years  ago,  had  substantial  operatir.k;  deficit.-*  and  wmild 
nave  been  plunged  into  bankruptcy  had  thev  not  accumulated 
surpluses  In  former  prosperous  vears  it  is  a  tumble  tliini:  to 
contemplate  another  period  of  business  rere.«y<ion  with  largp  ^hkt- 
ican  corporations  Inadequately  equipped  to  nde  through  the  storm 

But  these  few  instances  do  not  offer  Justification  of  a  tax 
which  weakens  the  structure  of  a  typical  American  business 
corporation  and  which  actually  penalizes  the  .small  and  youncfr 
concern  that  has  never  been  able.  In  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, to  accumulate  a  treasury  surplus 

I  hope  and  confidently  believe  that  these  inequalities  and  short- 
comings in  the  present  law  taxing  corporation  surplus  e.T.mings 
will  receive  the  prompt  attention  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KING.     I  also  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  several  paragraphs  from  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  before  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  America  at  Houston   Tex 
under  the  date  of  October  14  last. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

As  for  taxes,  it  Is  well  known  that  the  Treasury  is  making  a 
study  of  the  entire  tax  situation  with  a  view  to  VecommendlnR 
adjustments  that  will  better  distribute  the  tax  burden  Taxes 
will,  of  course,  continue  high,  and  must  needs  be  levied  upon 
business.  Industry,  and  Income,  but  should,  and  I  believe  will 
be  fairly  distributed.  I  have  no  check  of  taxes  in  other  countries' 
but  we  know  they  are  very  high  and  are  being  largelv  expended 
for  military  purposes  rather  than  civU,  as  with  us  Our  Govern- 
ment expenditures  are  to  build  people:  not  to  destrov  thorn 

We  hear  more  criticism  of  the  undistributed-surplus  tax  and 
the  capital-gains  tax  than  almost  anv  other  Federal  tax  I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  these  are  under  consideration  by  the 
Treasury  or  the  congressional  committees  that  report  on  tax  mat- 
ters, but  certainly  the  Treasury  and  these  committees  will  have 
ample  information  of  the  objections  to  them  bv  those  most  af- 
fected. Personally  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  pnnclple 
of  the  undlstributed-siu-plus  tax  is  right,  in  that  It  prevents 
undue  accumulations  which  naturallv  tend  to  monopolies  Cer- 
tainly provisions  should  be  made  for  corporations  In  debt-  other- 
wise a  great  many  can  never  get  out  of  debt,  especially  those  who 
suffered  most  during  the  depression  and  the  little  corporations 
Some  allowance  should  also  be  made  for  plant  expansion  and 
replacement,  including  equipment,  modernization  etc  and  cor- 
porations should  be  allowed  to  set  aside  some  part  of  their  net 
earnings  as  a  reserve  again.st  contingencies  without  too  much 
extra  tax  upon  this  reserve.  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  any  serious 
objection  to  seme  such  adjustments,  but  It  may  be  necessary  to 
add  something  to  the  normal  tax.     This  business  can  stand 

I  have  no  fear  that  Government  will  tax  business  to  the  extent 
that  there  will  not  be  a  lair  profit  left.  Undoubtedly  the  high 
brackets  discourage  Initiative  and  investment  by  those  best  able 
to  invest  and  take  a  risk  This  phase  of  the  tax  situation  should 
also  be  given  consideration  in  whatever  tax  changes  are  under- 
taken, not  for  the  ptu-pose  of  lightening  taxes  on  the  rich  but  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  Incentive  for  initiative  and  Investment 
The  hope  of  reward  in  every  field  of  endeavor  is  our  most  effective 
spur. 

THE   NATIONAL  LABOR   RELATIONS   BOARD 

Mr.  DA\TS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials,  one  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  December  7,  1937,  entitled  "This  Is  the 
Law,"  and  the  other  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  entitled 
"N.  L.  R.  B.  Spells  Persecution,"  of  December  9,  1937. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  not  the  Senator  speak 
a  little  louder?  We  are  interested.  I  assume  the  Senator's 
remarks  are  addressed  to  this  side,  because  there  is  no  one  on 
the  other  side  except  the  assistant  Republican  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Austin],  and  one  Democrat,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr.  Lewis  1.  who  does  not  be- 
long over  there,  and  I  know  he  will  not  stay  over  there  long. 
[Laughter.]  I  should  be  glad  if  the  Senator  would  speak  so 
that  we  can  hear  him,  because  we  are  interested. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
known  the  Senator  to  be  interested  in  the  number  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  aU  the  more  reason  why  the 
Senator  should  accede  to  my  request  and  hpeak  so  that  he 
can  be  heard. 

Mr,  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  the  first  editorial  I  have  a/»ked 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  comes  from  a  mrwHpftper 
which  ha*  long  rfprenented  the  di'Mrcn  at  a  great  host  of 
people  In  western  Penn.sylvanla,  eastern  Ohio,  and  northern 
West  Virginia,  who  have  upheld  the  cuuy^  of  collective  bar- 
gaining.   The  Piltftbtu-gh  Picnn  hiu,  been  a  Utong  i^tmaipum 
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not  a  change  in  the  edi- 
but  Its  frank  recognition 


of  labor's  rights.    Now  we  witness 

tonal  labor  policy  of  that  paper, 

that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  to  which  we   had 

looked  with  such  hope  as  an  Instrument  of  industrial  peace. 

Is  being  administered  in  a  partisan  fashion. 

F*reedom  of  speech  and  of  the  p  ress  is  one  of  the  primary 
rights  of  American  citizens.  Abr  dgment  of  the  freedom  of 
press  by  the  NaticHial  Labor  Reations  Board  is  now  the 
occaslcm  of  comment  from  one  tnd  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquunted  with  the  exact  de- 
tails of  this  controversy  to  express  a  definite  opinion  con- 
cerning it.  It  involves  the  publ  cation  of  a  trade  paper 
which  criticized  the  Board's  handing  of  an  industrial  lahor 
dispute.  I  dare  say  that  if  the  oerlodical  In  question  was 
an  organ  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  or  thji  C.  I.  O.  the  threat  made 
against  its  right  of  free  speech  ^rould  be  heralded  to  high 
heaven,  and  justly  so.  I  am  convinced  that  an  apparently 
endless  amount  of  strife  which  bas  been  aroused  by  the 
activities  of  the  Board  does  not  point  in  the  direction  of 
industrial  peace,  which  is  the  oject  so  many  of  us  had 
hoped  would  be  attained  by  it.  TJ^hen  I  voted  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Board.  I  hoped  th»t  it  would  promote  the 
cause  of  collective  bargaining  In  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
peace  in  industry,  without  which  we  can  have  no  laLstlng 
prosperity.  Certainly,  the  editor!  U  policy  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  wotild  not  have  become  so  pronounced  as  shown  in 
this  article  if  there  were  not  stror  g  reasons  for  believing  the 
Board  to  be  partisan  in  its  activities. 

The  article  fnHn  the  I^iiladelp]  lia  Inquirer  represents  the 
progressive  point  of  view  of  that  publication  under  its  new 
management.  I  have  talked  recently  with  its  editor  and 
have  learned  from  him  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  his  experience  in  this  field  with  the 
various  newspapers  with  which  hu  has  been  associated.  Al- 
though the  Inquirer  is  tradition  aUy  conservative,  its  new 
management  has  adopted  a  poin ,  of  view  in  keeping  with 
present  needs.  An  examination  oT  these  two  editorials  com- 
ing from  both  ends  of  the  grea;  labor  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  show  their  mutual  agreement  that  the  Labor 
Board  requires  investigation. 

I  repeat  my  request  that  thes(  two  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  foDovs: 

I  Prom  tb«  PltUburgh  Preae  >X  Decamber  7,  1937) 

THIS  IS  THX  LAW 

"OongnaB  shall  nuikB  no  l»w  respertlng  an  establishment  of  re- 
ilg^op.  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercse  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  aaemble,  aod  to  petition  tlie  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances." 

This  Is  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constltutloxi  of  the  United 
States — the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of   lights. 

It  does  not  say  anything  about  whether  a  "free  press"  or  "fk-ee- 
dom  c*  speech"  or  the  right  to  "peUtion  the  Government"  rtiall 
be  exercised  In  the  form  of  a  newspaper  article  or  editorial,  or  a 
paid  advertisement .  or  a  circular,  or  a  reprint  of  a  magazine  article 
or  what  other  form  It  shall  take 

It  gives  to  any  American  dtlaen  ;he  right  to  speak  his  piece, 
as  he  sees  fit.  In  whatever  form  he  zx  ay  chooae,  and  to  circulate  it 
where  and  bow  he  pleases. 

It  makes  no  dllTerence  what  the  irtlcle  may  say.  The  charges 
which  an  article  contains  may  be  tru  i  or  false.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  they  were  inspiired  by  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.  or  the 
Emperor  of  Swat.  It  makes  no  difle'ence  how  an  article  came  to 
be  written,  or  who  paaed  on  It,  or  *rhat  correspondence  was  ex- 
changed regarding  tt. 

The  Constltotton  at  the  United  Btites  gives  to  any  American — 
be  he  labor  leader  or  corporaUon  ewruUve.  editor  or  advertiser, 
individual  or  group  cm-  corporation,  he  right  of  free  speech.  He 
can  speak  his  mind  when,  where,  and  how  he  chooses. 

He  is  subject  to  certain  Umitatlons  of  law.  He  can  be  punl^ed 
for  defamation,  a*  character  azKi  iUel  and  inciting  to  rebellion 
and  violence.  But  he  can  say  his  lay;  he  r-an  ^)eak  his  mind; 
he  can  circulate  hla  views  when.  hor.  and  as  he  sees  fit — and  he 
Is  not  answeraUe  as  to  why  be  arrived  at  a  particular  opinion, 
or  who  influenced  him  to  reach  that  view,  or  how  his  views  c4une 
to  be  circulated. 

This  Is  his  constitutional  guaranty    as  as  American  citizen. 

It  is  the  basic  guaranty  of  his  free<  lorn. 

All  the  labored  exeuaas  and  apolog  es  of  the  Natlooal  I^bor  Be- 
lattons  Board,  all  Its  attempu  to  ( iflerentiate  between  what  a 
papw  said  azkl  how  Its  views  came  i  o  be  clrcxilated.  all  Its  tech- 
nleal  ezplanatkns  of  the  dUTerencet   between  the  pubUcatloa  of 


a  piece  and  the  clrc^ilatlon  of  that  piece — every  excuse  for  Invad- 
ing the  rights  ^^jaran*' •->d  by  the  first  araendm?nt  to  the  United 
States  Con.etltutlon  fa!',  flat  when  read  in  the  light  of  what  that 
amendment    actually    says. 

The  Labor  B<5ard  tries  to  find  a  ba-'sLs  for  denying,  under  certrin 
conditicns.  the  riKh:  of  American  citl2en<;  to  speak  their  pitce. 
The  Constltiitlnn  se's  up  no  s^irh   limitations. 

The  Board  holds  that  under  certain  r^lrcinn.stances  the  exercise 
of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  first  amendment  may  violate  the 
Wagner  Act.  The  exerci.se  of  those  privileges  might  tend  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the   act 

EKirln?  prohltaftlon  It  mlErht  have  been  claimed,  vrtth  equal  logic 
and  validity,  that  attaclcs  on  the  eighteenth  amendment  tended  to 
defeat   the   effectiveness  of   the    act. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  crr.ici.sm.'^  nf  and  attacks  on  the  Income- 
tax   law   tend   to   encounipe    tax    vidlatlons. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  verbal  ikssaults  on  the  rulings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tend  to  hamper  their  enforce- 
ment. 

It  might  be  claimed.  In  short  that  crltlcLsmB  of  the  actions  of 
any  branch  or  department  or  bureau  of  the  Government  tend  to 
handicap  the  activities  of  that  particular  arm  of  Government. 
They  do.  But  that  s  wliat  the  Constitution  guaranteed  they 
could   do. 

John  L.  Lewi?  or  E  T.  We!r  nr  .Joe  Butch  have  a  right  to  differ 
with  what  the  Government  Is  doing — and  to  express  those  differ- 
ences in  print — In  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  or  by  letter,  or  sign. 
or  mimeograph,   or  pictv.re.   or   word   of   mouth. 

No  law — not  even  the  Warner  Act  Invalidated  that  right.  It  is 
written  into  our  bafic  gu;irrintee«.  -the  first  provision  of  what  we 
proudly  refer  to  as  the  Bill  of  Rights — the  most  high-sounding 
title  bestowed  on   any  pr.rtL.m   of  our  ba.-:ic   law 

This  is  the  ar*:cle  which  the  N;itlonal  Labor  Relations  Board 
now  attempts  to  limit  a;:d  ctrcums<^rlb  •.  by  technical  Interpreta- 
tions. And  the  first  invasion  of  It  which  succeeds  Ls  the  gateway 
to    eventual    Invalidation. 
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[Prom    the   Philadelphia    Inq-jircr   of    Docrmber   9, 

N.   L    R     B.  SPELIS   FER5;»;rimoi* 

By  Its  shock-fngly  Inqui.sltoria!  cnnd'ict  of  two  cases  now  before 
It,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Invites  a  searching  con- 
gressional Invest leat ion  as  to  Its  per^;onnel.  its  methods,  and  Its 
place  in  the  Amer:cLin  s<:;.eme  of  things. 

In  one  ciise  it  ha.s  juii.pi  d  on  an  obscure  editor  of  a  trade  paper 
who  had  da.-ed  to  criticize  Its  handlincr  of  an  lndu<5tr1al  dispute. 
With  appallin=;  arr'^cance  it  .h.a.s  demanded  that  the  editor  produce 
all  the  material  on  which  his  critical  iirticle  wa-s  based;  copies  of 
letters,  memoranda,  telwram.^;.  cables  radograms,  reports,  and  other 
com.  m  u  n  1  c  a  t  io  ns 

In  the  other  ca.se  the  editor  of  a  small -town  newspaper  in  Penn- 
sylvrtnia  who  published  a  coTr;buted  eciifnrial  displeasing  to  the 
Labor  Board  la  beic^  given  the  razzle-dazzle  by  the  Inquisitorial 
outfit.  The  editor,  pounced  up^in  bv  the  Board,  was  hom.swocded 
Into  reve.i::nK  the  i..irr.(  :  •;•■  au';..  r  '  th"  editorial.  That  \he 
writer,  although  an  exp«rifiic«ci  newspaper  woman,  turned  out  to 
be  the  wife  of  an  enjpioyee  of  tne  company  Involved  in  the  labor 
dispute  under  Inquiry  was  one  of  tho&e  revelations  so  dear  to  this 
amazing  Board 

It  should  be  b^^nie  in  m.lnd  that  the.se  two  inquisitions  are  not 
major  undertakings  by  the  N.  L.  R  B,  They  are  merely  offshoots 
from  its  dehberaf.ons  on  IaU:>r  disputes  They  represent  .side 
eicu.'-slons  into  ri.  Ids  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  Board's  members. 
They  have  none  but  the  mu.t  indirect  Ix-anng  on  the  adjudication 
of  mdui^trial  ca.sf->  If  ila  B.)ard5  grant  of  power  by  the  Wagner 
Labor  Act  permits  such  bnlii.u.t  demonstratic  n.s  of  Its  trouble- 
making  ability  in  th.-  relatively  short  tjnic  U  haji  lx?en  in  operation. 
what  may  be  surmised  a.s  to  the  fuiuie  if  it  lb  allowed  to  proceed 
unchecked? 

The  Board's  bulldozing  of  two  small-time  editors  Is,  at  best, 
a  revolting  example  cf  official  ineptitude.  But  it  is  far  more  than 
that.  The  first  article  of  the  B.ll  wf  Iiig:.--s  reads.  In  part-  '  Con- 
gre.-s  shall  make  no  law  •  •  •  ahruigin,-  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  Uie  press."  If  the  N.  L.  R  B  s  treatment  of  these  two  little 
editors  isn  t  a  violation  of  the  cnstitutionallv  guaranteed  freedom 
of  the  press  to  express  opinions  that  are  not  slanderous  or  libelous 
what  Is  it? 

But  the  Labor  Boards  drive  on  edit  rs  who  displease  It  is  only 
the  latest  exhibition  serving  to  coniiun  grave  doubts  of  Its  pol- 
icies and  method-s.  Last  winU-r  it  came  In  for  a  general  roasting 
for  Its  abysmal  failure  to  do  anything  about  the  wave  of  sit-down 
strikes.  By  AprU  it  wa.s  b^'ing  freely  criticiz.».d  for  the  one-sldedness 
of  its  ruhngs — in  most  ca.ses  again.st  industry.  In  Julv  an  analyti- 
cal report  by  the  Un.tcd  S^ate^s  CaamtxT  of  Commerce  cited  marked 
inconsistencies  in  the  N  L  R  B  s  andmgs.  but  President  Roosevelt 
Lmmediately  gave  his  ..  p.iiion  that  it  %a..  operating  fairly 

This  called  forth  from  Congressman  R.a.vkin.  .Mis-ifeslppi  Demo- 
crat, and  certainly  no  enemy  of  the  administration.  Uie  charge 
that  the  Labor  Beard  ;^-as  an  "unholy  cnmbinaUon"  carrying  on 
Intolerable  Inquisitions-  that  thxeatoned  to  •wreck  soutliem  and 
western  Industry."  More  recenUy  oUier  Seiia.tors  and  Representa- 
tives have  demanded  curbs  on  Uie  Board  and  inquiries  into  Ita 
operations.  ^ 

Obviously  the  N.  L.  R  B  has  puffed  Itself  up  t<5  be  an  overgrown 
bully,  an  arrogant,  bludgeoning  dictate r  over  whatever  and  whom- 
ever comes  within  its  reach  How  does  it  get  that  way>  Is  it 
the  fault  of  its  personnel?     Is  it  because  the  Wagner  Labor  Act 
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which  brought  Jt  Into  being  must  be  amended  or  drastically  re- 
vised before  the  Nation  can  be  assured  of  the  fair  Judgment  of 
labor  disputes  by  any  board? 

It  was  plain  from  the  first  that  the  N.  L,  R.  B.  was  to  be  a 
quasi-Judicial  body.  But  it  certainly  was  not  plain  that  It  would 
be  a  hlgh-handed.  swaggering  agency  that  was  not  only  Judge 
but  prosecutor  and  Jury  to  boot.  Instead  of  a  calm.  Judicial  ref- 
eree which  should  be  unprejudiced  and  Impartial  In  the  Industrial 
disputes  coming  before  it,  we  seem  to  have  been  saddled  with  a 
Board  that  could  give  Hitler  and  Mussolini  lessons  in  how  to  crack 
down,  a  Board  that  has  added  persecution  to  its  other  insufferable 
injustices. 

Tlie  blame  for  this  situation  unquestionably  is  due  In  part  to 
the  act  which  created  the  Board.  The  Wagner  labor  relations  law 
it.self,  one-sidedly  against  industry,  does  not  conduce  to  fair  and 
impartial  judgments  by  its  Labor  Board.  The  Wagner  law  should 
be  brought  up  for  reappralsement  and  revision  by  Congress  as 
early    as    is   practicable. 

But  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Wagner  Act  contemplated  or 
Intended  to  permit  the  operation  of  such  a  blunderbuss  as  the 
N  L.  R.  B.  has  shown  its(;lf  to  be.  It  is  the  almost  unbelievable 
Ineptitude  and  crass  ruthJessness  of  the  Board's  activities  that 
prompt  strong  doubts  concerning  Its  perbonnel.  Surely  Congress 
shotild  make  it  a  point  as  soon  as  possible  to  hold  these  roughshod 
tramplers  upon  constitutional  rights  up  for  rigid  Inspection  and 
considered  Judgment. 

Whether  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  gets  that  way  from  Its  parent  Wagner 
Act  or  from  its  highly  dubious  personnel.  It  is  for  Congress  to 
remedy.  The  one  thing  now  certain  is  that  this  hlgh-handed,  dic- 
tatorial prosecutor-Judge  must  not  be  permitted  to  go  on  lording 
It  over  American  Industry  and  the  American  people.  There  is 
nothing  but  ruination  in  its  niethods. 

If  the  N  L  R.  B.  made  ghastly  mistakes  before.  It  hit  a  new  high 
for  ineptitude  when  it  picked  on  two  little  ertltors  who  displeased 
it.     After  all,  this  Is  the  United  States,  not  Russia  or  Germany. 

AGRICtJXTtrRAL   RELIEF 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major 
agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  want  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  Senate,  to  see  if  we  cannot  make  more  progress.  We 
have  been  in  session  nearly  3  hours  today,  and  have  net  even 
voted  on  the  title  to  the  tobacco  section  as  yet.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  expect  ever  to  finish  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  we  will  have  to  begin  to  consider  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  and  after  those  are  disposed  of  we 
will  have  to  vote  on  a  lot  of  amendments  offered  to  the  text 
by  Senators.  I  appeal  to  Members  of  the  Senate  to  let  these 
extraneous  matters  go  over  imtil  the  pending  bill  shall  be 
disposed  of,  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  make  some  headway 
on  the  bill  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  inserting  subdivision  (a)  of  section  40. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  was,  on  page  41, 
after  line  9,  to  insert  the  following: 

(b)  The  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  excessive  supn 
plies  affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  (1 1  materially  affecting  the  voltune  of  such  commodity 
marketed  therein.  (2)  disrupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such 
commodity  therein,  (3)  reducing  the  price  for  such  commodity 
with  consequent  Injury  and  destruction  of  such  commerce  in  such 
commodity,  and  (4)  causing  a  disparity  between  the  prices  for 
such  commodity  in  such  commerce  and  Industrial  products 
therein,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  In  Industrial  products. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  was,  on  page  41, 
after  line  20,  to  insert  the  following: 

fc)  Whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  supply  of  tobacco  exists, 
the  marketing  of  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof 
directly  and  substantially  affects  Interstate  ch-  foreign  commerce  In 
such  commodity  and  its  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  becomes  necessary  and  appropriate  In  order  to 
promote,  foster,  and  maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  such  supply  In 
such  commerce. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  In  section  41,  page  42,  after  line 
3,  to  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  41.  (a)  Whenever,  on  the  15th  day  of  November  of  any 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  total  supply  of  tobacco 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  then  ciirrent  exceeds  the 
reserve  supply  level  therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the 
amount  of  such  total  supply,  and,  beginning  on  the  first  day  Ot.  the 


marketing  year  next  following  and  continuing  throughout  such 
year,  a  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  lobatco 
marketed  during  such  succeeding  marketing  vear  The  Secret.ary 
shall  also  determine  and  specify  m  such  proclamation  the  amount, 
of  the  national  marketing  quota  in  terras  of  the  total  quantity 
which  may  be  marketed,  which  will  make  available  for  marketing 
during  the  succeeding  marketing  year  a  supply  of  tobacco  equiU  to 
the  reserve  supply  level.  Such  proclamation  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  the  1st  day  of  December  in  such  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment  on 
the  desk  to  this  provision,  which  I  ask  to  have  reported 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  to  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  committee  amendment,  on  page 
42,  lines  15  and  16,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "for 
marketing." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment which  I  desire  to  offer  to  the  section  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  will  ask  to  have  it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  sUte  the 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  42.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Whenever  In  the  case  of  burley  tobacco  and  fire-cured  to- 
bacco, respectively,  the  total  supply  proclaimed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  exceeds  the  reserve 
supply  level  by  more  than  7  percent  and  a  national  marketing 
quota  is  not  In  effect  for  such  tobacco  during  the  marketing  year 
then  current,  a  national  marketing  quot^  shall  also  be  In  effect 
for  such  tobacco  marketed  during  the  period  from  the  1st  day  of 
December  to  the  end  of  such  current  marketing  year  and  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  specify  in  the  proclamation  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  amount  of  such 
national  marketing  quota  In  terms  of  the  totJd  quantity  which  may 
be  marketed,  which  will  make  available  during  such  current  mar- 
keting year  a  supply  of  tobacco  equal  to  Uie  reserve  supply  level. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  offer  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  proposed  amendment.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  seems  to  be  the  sponsor  of 
the  tobacco  section  of  the  bill,  might  accept  the  amendment 
so  that  it  might  go  before  a  conference  committee  for  con- 
sideration. The  amendment  comes  to  me  from  the  tobacco 
growers  in  my  own  State,  where  we  produce  about  75  percent 
of  the  entire  burley  crop.  It  applies  only  to  burley  and  to  the 
fire-cured  tobacco,  the  two  types  of  tobacco  being  grown  in 
Kentucky. 

When  the  bill  was  prepared  by  the  committee  it  appears 
that  because  tobacco  cannot  be  sealed  or  stored  on  the  farm 
the  ever-normal -granary  idea  could  not  be  embodied  in  the 
tobacco  section.  The  amendment  I  have  offe^-ed  does  apply 
the  plan  of  the  ever-normEil  granary  to  tobacco,  as  it  is 
applied  to  corn  and  cotton,  and  perhaps  to  all  the  other 
commodities.  At  all  events,  the  amendment  would  place 
tobacco  under  the  ever-normal-granary  plan. 

It  is  well  known  that  sometimes  there  is  a  very  great  sil"- 
plus  of  tobacco;  at  other  times  the  crop  is  much  smaller.  Under 
the  plan  as  expressed  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
the  farmer  must  sell  his  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
pay  a  penalty  of  50  percent,  or  he  may.  as  I  understand, 
carry  it  over  for  another  year  without  paying  a  penalty.  If 
the  amendment  should  be  agreed  to,  the  farmer  might  store 
his  tobacco  in  a  warehouse,  either  a  private  or  public  ware- 
house, and  keep  it  there  until  the  following  year  without  pay- 
ing the  penalty,  and  in  subsequent  years  he  could  dispose 
of  it. 

The  difference  is  that  if  the  farmer  sells  the  tobacco  and 
pays  the  50-percent  penalty,  he  loses  all  ou-nership  of  the 
tobacco;  but  if  he  should  put  it  in  a  warehouse  and  should 
be  permitted,  as  the  amendment  would  allow,  to  borrow  per- 
haps not  to  exceed  50  percent  on  it,  he  would  still  have  an 
equity  in  the  tobacco. 

This  amendment  would  also  put  marketing  quotas  int.o 
effect  immediately,  before  an  excessive  crop  could  be  pro- 
duced, instead  of  after,  or  perhaps  both  before  and  after, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LOGAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
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Mr,   ELLENDER.     As  I 
amendment,  it  is  to  put  a 
it  is  produced,  and  in  cases  wheije 
put  on  the  year  before. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     That  seems  to 
ment.    Let  me  say  to  the 
thing — not  much — about  the 
bacco.    We  have  the  craziest 
that  could  exist  anywhere  in  th< 
product.    It  seems  to  me  that  11 
mitt^"    amendment    should    be 
whether  it  will  work  or  not.  but 
best  tobacco  man  I  know  of  in 
it  will,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
would  enable  us  to  work  out  an 
I^n  that  would  be  to  the  greajt 
growers  in  Kentucky. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendmer^t 
tion  of  tobacco.     It  will  keep  a 
as  nearly  as  may  be.     That  is 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     The 
thorized  under  the  Senator's 
effect  only  after  the  supply  leve 

Mr.  LOGAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     And  in 
though  a  marketing  quota  had 
prior  year? 

Mr.  LOGAN.    I  think  so 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  same 

Mr.  LOGAN.    The  same 
farmer  is  not  compelled  to  sell 
in  which  it  was  produced.    He 
and,  like  com  or  wheat,  he  would 
I  do  not  think  the  Government 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  valine 
the  tobacco  and  borrow  on  it 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  may  stat< 
was  discussed  with  me  2  or  3 
I  had  to  It  was  that  the 
marketing  quotas   fixed   in 
apply  to  this.    But  since  the 
different  method  I  have  no 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 
me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LOGAN.    I  am  glad  to 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Would  not 
to  encourage  among  farmers 
tlons,  some  of  which  still  exist 
with  respect  to  storage  of  their 
tage  of  the  facilities  offered  by 

Mr.  LOGAN.    That  was  the 
to  stress.    I  forgot  it,  as  I 
win  enable  them  to  dispose  of 

Since  the  Senator  from 
the  amendment.  I  am  very  glad 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
to  the  amendment  offered  by 
[Mr.  LoGAH]  to  the  amendmen 
on  page  42,  between  lines  19  ant 

The    amendment    to    the 
agreed  to. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER 
agreeing  to  the  committee 
tion  41  (a) ,  as  amended. 

The    amendment    of    the 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was 
loDowing: 


undei"stand  the  principle  of  the 

marketing  quota  on  tobacco  after 

a  marketing  quota  was  not 


the  purpose  of  the  aii^iend- 
that  I  do  know  some- 
and  the  marketing  af  to- 
thod  of  marketing  tobacco 
world  about  marketing  any 
this  amendment  to  the  corn- 
adopted— I    do    not    know 
I  believe  it  will  becaust  the 
United  States  tells  me  that 
hink  so — if  it  would  work  it 
orderly,  sensible  marketing 
benefit  of  all  the  tobacco 


is  to  level  out  the  produc- 

jniform  quantity  of  tobacco 

sole  purpose  of  the  amend- 


quota  that  would  be  au- 
an^endment  would  be  put  into 
is  reached?  i 


same 


on 


(b)  within  30  days  after  the  dat^ 
maUon  specified  in  subsection   ia> 
shall  conduct  a  rtf erenduzn  of  farm  sn 
national  marketing  quota  for  tobaxo 
farmers  are  In  favor  of  or  oDDOeec 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  Ip 
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Tiat  is  my  understandir^. 
penalties  apply. 

y  would  apply,  except  the 

his  surplus  during  the  year 

nay  put  it  in  the  warehouse 

be  enabled  to  borrow  on  it. 

I  )Ught  to  loan  on  any  product 

but  the  farmer  could  hold 

1  he  could  sell  it. 

that  that  same  amendment 

ago.    The  objection  that 

penalties  as  apply  to  the 

of   production    would 

amendment  now  provides  a 

to  it. 

will  my  colleague  yield  to 


yi^ld. 

his  amendment  also  operate 

cojperating  marketing  associa- 

in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 

tobacco,  and  taking  advan- 

he  bUl? 

important  point  I  wanted 
do.    The  amendment 
tobacco  cooperatively. 
[Mr.  ELLENDER  1  acccpts 
o  close  my  remarks. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing 
;he  Senator  from  Kentucky 
reported  by  the  committee 
20. 
cjommittee    amendment    was 

The    question    now   Is   on 
amentlment  on  page  42,  being  sec- 

co^nmittee,    as   amended,   was 

The  next  committee  amend- 

page  42.  line  20,  to  insert  the 


of  the  Isauande  of  the  procla- 

of  this  section,  the  Searetary 

who  would  be  subject  to  the 

to  determine  whether  such 

to  STKh  quota.    If  mor^  than 

the  referendum  oppoecf  soch 


quoia.  the  S^'crptary  shail,  prior  to  the  Ist  day  of  January,  proclaim 
the  result  of  the  reftrtLduRi  aiid  eiich  quota  bhuil  not  become 
effective 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Prj-sidf-nt,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  offered  an  amendment,  appearing 
between  subsections  <a,)  and    bi. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  That  is  corr^^ct.  T  =;end  to  the  desk  another 
amendment  and  a^k  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  amendment,  to  change  the  sub- 
section letter  from  'b'  to  'C'"^ 

Mr.  LOGAN.  That  w;ll  come  later.  The  amendment  I 
now  propose  appeari  in  line  2'5,  aft  r  Lht  word  "quota",  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pirp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  committee  amendment,  on  page 
42,  line  25,  following  rhe  word  "quota",  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  ncv,-  seiit»mce: 

If  in  the  case  of  hurley  or  fire-cured  tobacco  farmers  would  be 
subject  to  a  national  quota  for  the  next  succeedin-?  marketing  year 

ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  ( ,i  \  of  this  section,  and 
also  to  a  national  markeiing  quoui  for  the  cu.Tent  marketing  year 
pursuant  to  the  prov;:,ioi.<  of  iub&fction  (b)  of  thi.s  section,  the 
referendum  shall  provide  Tor  voting  with  respect  to  each  such 
quota. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  b-  liove  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  no 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  that  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  vhe  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  further 
amendment  to  change  If^tter  designations,  and  also  to  make 
an  amendment  on  page  43    line  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendments  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  pape  42.  lino  20.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "<b>"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "to";  on  page  43, 
line  4,  it  is  propos'^d  to  strike  out  "(c>"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "*d'";  and  on  papo  43.  line  3.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "tx-come  effective"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "be 
effective  thereafter". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee  amendment  were 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  aereed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th>>  next  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.     On  page  43.  line  4.  it  is  proposed  to 

insert  the  following: 

(C)  In  connecMoii  wi'h  the  determination  and  announcement 
of  any  markcti::^  auota  for  the  1938  :^9  marketinj:  year,  the 
detennlnatlon  by  the  S^^creiary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  a.=  of  tlie  l.5th  day  of  January  and  pro- 
claimed not  later  ihuri  the  Ut  day  of  February,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Secretary  pu-'suant  to  subsection  ^b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  March. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment 
The  amendment  wa>  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  next  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  43.  line  12,  to  insert 
the  foUowmg  heading: 

Apportionment  of  National  Marketing  Quota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  43.  beginning  In  line 
13,  to  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  42  (ai  TTie  national  miirketlng  quota  for  tobacco  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  tlu.s  title  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  in  each  State  during  the  5  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  quota  la 
proclaimed  (taking  Into  account  the  base  acreages  and  goals  for 
tobacco  establLshed   tinder   previous   agricultural   adjustment   and 
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be 


Mr.  ELIiENDER.    I  offer  an  amendment  on  page  43 
14.  which  I  ask  to  have  reported. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     The    amendment    will 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  43.  line  14.  after  the  word 
'title".  It  is  proposed  to  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"less  the  amount  to  be  allotted  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,". 

Mr.  ELLENT)ER.  The  purpose  of  that  amendment  is  to 
deduct  from  the  national  quota  that  part  under  subsection 
(c)  to  be  allocated  to  new  growers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  send  to  the  desk  another  amendment 
on  page  43.  lines  18  and  19,  which  I  ask  to  have  reported 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  43.  lines  18  and  19,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  words  "(taking  into  account  the  base 
acreages  and  goals  for  tobacco  established"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(plus,  in  applicable  years  the 
normal  production  on  the  acreage  diverted." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  amendment  simply  clarifies  the 
language.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  would  that  still  leave  it  free 
for  the  Secretary  to  consider  the  base  acreage? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  changed  so  that  the  diverted  acre- 
age in  the  past  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  in  figuring 
out  the  quotas. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  So  it  would  take  into  consideration  the 
diverted  acreage  in  the  preceding  years? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes,  sir.     That  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Is  there  any  disagreement  about  that?  I 
should  like  to  have  that  point  made  very  clear. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Tl^.ere  is  no  disagreetoent  of  which  I 
know. 

Mr,  GEORGE.  The  language  as  it  stands  I  understand 
to  mean  that  same  thing? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  means  that  same  thing. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  very  anxious  that  there  be  no  change 
m  the  meaning  of  this  particular  phrase. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  see  no  difference.  That  same  lan- 
guage has  been  used.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  in  reference 
to  other  commodities.  The  acreage  diverted  is  taken  into 
consideration.  It  will  be  noticed,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  rice  section,  that  similar  language  is  used  there.  It 
was  the  desire  to  make  the  language  more  nearly  imiform. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  consideration— 
on  the  contrary,  it  requires  the  consideration  of  the  produc- 
tion on  the  diverted  acreage  during  the  period  used  as  the 
basis  of  arriving  at  the  national  quota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  LMr. 
ELLENDER  1  on  page  43,  lines  18  and  19. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  forward  an  amend- 
ment which  I  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  the  amendment 
proposed  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Andrews]  and  myself 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  committee  amendment,  on  page 
43.  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  line  and  to  insert  therein  a  colon  and  the  following: 

Pmrided.  however.  That  to  prevent  In  anv  case  too  sharp  and 
sudden  reduction  in  acreage  of  tobacco  production  In  any  SUte 
the  marketing  quota  for  flue-cured  tobacco  for  any  State  (1938-39)' 
aliali  not  be  reduced  to  a  point  less  than  80  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction of  nue-cured  tobacco  in  such  State  for  the  year  1937 


Without  objection,  it  is  so 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  bofore  I  address  mv.self  to 
that-  amendment.  I  a^k  to  correct  the  amendment  so  as  to 
ehmmate  the  figures  1938  and  1939,  and  insert  m  hru  thereof 
"for  any  year",  so  that  the  amendment  will  now  read: 

ponded,  however.  That  to  prevent  In  anv  case  too  sharp  and 
sudden  reduction  in  acreage  of  tobacco  pr(Hiuctlon  in  anv  S'ute 
the  marketing  quota  for  flue-cured  tobacco  for  anv  sxmr  ',,r 
any  marketing  year  shall  not  be  reduced  u<  a  point  less  ti,u- "ho 
percent  of  the  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  such  State 
for  the  year  1937. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

ordered. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  that  amend- 
ment is  tills: 

In  the  bill  on  page  42.  the  di.scretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  an  acreage  reduction  is  unlimited,"  So 
far  as  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  concerned,  he  could 
reduce  all  existmg  acreage  50  percent,  and  there  would  be  no 
contradiction  in  the  terminology  of  the  bill.  Mv  State  pro- 
duces flue-cured  tobacco  in  a  relatively  small  acreage 
Whereas  Florida  produced  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  year 
1937  on  only  13.000  acres.  North  Carolina  had  661,000  acres. 
So  if  the  reduction  of  acreage  in  my  State  were  too  severe  it 
would  leave  us  hardly  anything  at  all  upon  which  to  proceed 
in  the  future. 

Therefore  I  have  not  restricted  this  language  to  our  State 
but  have  WTitten  into  the  bill  by  this  amendn-ient  a  limitation 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  in  the  reduction  of 
acreage;  namely,  that  in  no  case  can  he  reduce  acreage  m 
any  State  below  a  point  equivalent  to  80  percent  of  the 
production  in  acreage  for  the  year  1937.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  that  is  only  a  fair  provision,  and  that  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  is  that  the  adjustment  shaU  be  made  not  in 
any  other  State  quota,  but  in  the  national  quota,  and  there- 
fore there  would  be  no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  quota 
of  any  particular  State. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  so  that  that  part  of  the 
matter  may  be  put  at  rest,  vnll  the  St-nator  accept  an  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment,  which  I  will  read: 

Provided  further.  Tliat  this  provl.sinn  shall  he-  applicable  o-Jv  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  national  quota,  and  not  in  adjusting 'the 
quota  of  the  several  States  producing  tobacco. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  that,  Mr  PrcM- 
dent.  because  that  is  the  intent  of  my  amendment— not  to 
affect  any  other  State  adversely,  but  only  to  affect  the  na- 
tional quota  to  the  extent  to  which  that  principle  mav  be 
employed. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  understand  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  ask  the  clerk  to 
read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  read  the 
amendment  .suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Prot^idcd  further,  That  this  provi.sion  shall  be  applicable  onlv  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  national  quota  and  not  in  udjustlntj '  the 
quota  of  the  several  States  producing  tobacco. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  refer  only  to  flue-cured  tobacco,  as 
the  amendment  itself  does? 

Mr.  GEORGE.     "Such  tobacco." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Only  to  flue-cured  tobacco.  I  am  glad  to 
accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  a^k  the  Senator 
whether  his  amendment  is  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  has  not  been  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  that  language.  The  Department  did  not  approve 
an  amendment,  which  I  at  one  time  considered,  to  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  Florida  to  a  re- 
duction of  not  more  than  20  percent  of  our  1937  production: 
but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  present  the  amend- 
ment in  this  phase,  which  is  a  development  of  several  con- 
ferences on  the  floor  with  Senators  from  tobacco -producing 
States.    I  do  not  believe  the  Department  would  have  any 
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appreciable  objection  to  it 
ceptible  influence  ap<»i  the 

We  produce  tobacco  on 
merely  proposing  that  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  its 
wotild  still  reduce  us  2.600 
anybody  to  be  reduced,  certa 

Mr.  BYRD.    Is  the  Senat^ir 
ation  of  the  amendment  unt  1 
Secretary  of  AgricuJtiire  and 
Department?    This  is  a  very 
the  acreage  of  a  number  of 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  am  not  in 
would  mean  the  postponemer 
I  am  concerned;  and  if  the 
lent  objection.  I  feel  that  in 
be  made  known. 

Mr.  BYRD.    I  understood 
had  conferred  with  the 
of  other  amendments. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    That  is  true 
Mr.  BYRD.    Why  did  not 
with  respect  to  this  particula:  ■ 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  did  confei 
spect  to  this  subject:  and  in 
ment  was  originally  presentei 
prove  80  percent.    I  am  not 
they  would  have  apmxjved; 
Senators,  and  after  hearing 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
everybody  win  see,  that  my 
Individual  States,  but  the 
whole  natiozuJ  quota,  I  cannot 
any  objection  to  the  apwndm 

Mr.  BYRD.    What  I  am 
Senator  conferred  with  the 
other  amendments  that  be 
confer  with  them  about  this 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  desire  to 
I  did  confer  with  the 

Mr.  BYRD.    Do  they  favor 
Mr.  PEPPER.    They  have 
this  point  in  the  form  in 
the  issue  in  that  form  arose 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  after 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     As  I 
the  Senator's  amendment  a 

Mr.  PEPPER.    That  is 
opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    The 
Mr.  PEPPER.    That  is 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     In  order 
State  in  the  amendment  the 
so  that  the  amendment 
so  far  as  the  national  quota 

Mr.  PEPPER.    That  is 
tional  safeguard  of  the 
Georgia. 

Mr.  BYRD.    Then,  as  I 
ment  has  not  been  submitteb 
Mr.  PEPPER.    That  is 
Mr.  BYRD.    But  the 
had  virtuallj  the  same  effect 
Mr.  PEPPER.    No;  I  will 
ment  disai^iroved  one  that 
State  whose  quota  could  not 
cent  but  has  not  disapproved 
form.     I  talked  with  a 
of  Agriculture  a  while  ago. 
talked  stated  he  was  not  in 
about   the   matter.     At   this 
wrong  with  the  principle  of 
Secretary  so  that  be  canno 


because  It  would  have  an  imper- 
ijational  quota. 

13.000  acres  altogether.     I  am 

shall  have  its  quota  reduced 

)roduction  in  1937,  because  that 

acres,  and  that  is  enough  for 

nly  in  the  case  of  a  little  State. 

willing  to  defer  the  consider - 

he  can  communicate  with  the 

ascertain  the  attitude  of  the 

complicated  question  involving 

States. 

xisitlon  to  do  that,  because  that 

t  of  the  whole  section  so  far  as 

Department  should  have  any  vio- 

:onference  that  objection  could 
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Senator  to  say  to  me  that  he 
with  respect  to  a  number 


the  Senator  confer  with  them 
amendment? 

with  the  Department  with  re- 

the  form  in  which  the  amend - 

the  Department  did  not  ap- 

saying  what  other  percentages 

after  consultation  with  other 

the  suggestion  offered  by  the 

3zoBcx],  and  seeing,  as  1  hope 

unendment  does  not  affect  the 

would  be  made  in  the 

see  why  anybody  shcruld  have 

ait.  I 

uiiable  to  understand  is  why  the 
Department  about  Ave  or  six 
and  at  the  same  time  did  not 
>articular  amendment. 

e  it  clear  to  the  Senator  that 

about  this  general  subject. 

it  or  do  they  not  favor  it? 

not  been  conferred  with  about 

it  is  now  presented  because 

iust  a  few  minutes  ago  here  on 

<  onf erences  with  other  Senators. 

.  will  the  Senator  yield? 


hid 


makE 


understand,  as  originally  offered. 

P  plied  only  to  Florida  by  name. 

correct,  and  the  Depai  tment  was 

Depulment  objected  to  that? 
corect. 

to  get  away  from  naming  any 
Iknator  has  used  general  terms. 
would  apply  to  flue-cured  tobacco 
concerned? 

and  giving  it  the  addi- 
dment  of   the  Senator  from 


CO  Tect, 


amen 


und  ^rstand 


cor  -ect. 


:,  this  particular  amend- 
to  the  Department. 


Department  disapproved  one  which 


repr  isentativ* 


lot  admit  that.     The  Depart- 

Florida  as  an  individual 

je  reduced  more  than  20  per- 

the  amendment  in  its  present 

e  of  the  Department 

)ut  the  individual  to  whom  I 

ijosition  to  express  any  opinion 

time   I   cannot   see   anything 

limiting  the  discretion  of  the 

reduce  the  acreage  of  any 


State  more  than  20  percent  of  the  acreage  in  1937,  because 
that  Is  enough  reduction  for  any  State,  whether  a  little  one 
or  a  big  one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,     Mr.  Pre.sident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  it  would  make  seme  changes  in  the 
flue-cured-tobacco  quotas  of  the  States  in  which  this  kind 
of  tobacco  is  grcvm.  This  would  result  from  the  fact  that 
the  1937  production,  taken  alone,  is  more  favorable  to  some 
States  than  others.  I  have  here  a  table  which  shows  the 
1937  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  by  States  as  compared 
with  the  average  production  in  the  5-year  period  1933-37. 
Partly  because  of  unfavorable  growing  conditions  in  some 
States  as  compared  with  others,  the  1937  production  alone  is 
not  representative  of  the  normal  production  in  different 
States.  Thus  the  amendment  might  operate  to  favor  grow- 
ers in  some  States  at  the  expense  of  growers  in  other 
States— especially  States  where  unfavorable  conditions  of 
production  prevails  in  1937, 

A  greater  difficulty  might  arise,  however,  if  It  should 
become  advisable  to  have  a  national  marketing  quota  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  1937  production  which.  incidentaUy 
was  about  135.000,000  to  140,000,000  pounds,  or  about  20  per- 
cent above  the  present  level  of  consumption.  The  amend- 
ment in  such  case  would  operate  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  by  making  necessary  a  quota  larger  than  that  originally 
intended  in  the  bll. 

It  may  be  noted,  as  I  have  said  earlier  today,  that  the  bill 
as  drafted  providf.s  for  recognition  of  trend  or  increased  pro- 
diiction  in  any  State  m  apportioning  the  national  quota. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  insert  at  this  point  the  table 
I  have  just  referred  to  showinp  production  of  flue-cured  to- 
bacco in  the  several  States  for  1937  as  compared  with  pro- 
duction for  the  5-ypar  period  1933  37: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection  {he  table  referred  to  was  ordered 
printed  in  the  Reco£d  as  follows: 


d  action  (KJ33  37) 

1M7  pnxluction 

Pounds 

Peroent 

PouaiLi 

Penvnt 

Vircinis 

-Ntc,*!  Carolina.. 

5O7.3l3,U00 

82.y94,000 

63,310,000 

6,24^000 

8.8 
70.1 
ILfi 

8.7 

7i,7in.nnn 

Sfiy,  7>i.  i«r) 

If  IT,.  \,»[  ift, 

7fi,  H«-i  rd*) 

10. '/J..  i«i() 

6K  .-? 

?i>';th  Caroliaa 

(rp.<-sia_ 

Fiorila   -.                " 

9-3 
1.3 

T'Kal 

723.982,000  1     I'Hi  0  '     S3.5,  713.  i»A; 

lai  •) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A.s  I  .stated  a  moment  ago.  the  way  in 
which  tob?icco  IS  allolTod  to  the  various  States  is  on  the 
average  prrdu-  tion  for  the  piist  5  years.  v^-Mh  adjustments  for 
trend  and  for  abn0rm.1l  ondKions  of  production  If  this 
amendment  :shculcl  be  adnpt,<l,  in  my  opinion  it  would  change 
the  allotments  along  the  lin^  ,^  I  have  just  suggested 

Mr   BYRD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield  to  the  vS.-nator  from  Virginia 

Mr.  BYRD.  Tho  s-nator  from,  Louisiana  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  Deparrm-nt  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
ail  these  matters.  Do  they  favor  this  amendment  so  far  a:; 
the  Senator  knows,  or  are  they  oppo.sed  to  it? 

.y.^^Ll^^^'^^^^^^^     ^  ^^^  ccca-sion  to  talk  to  a  member  of 
the  Department  this  morning,  and.  judging  from  my  conver- 

flvo^oTli    ^^"'^  ^^-'^^'t'^-^-  ^'-^  D'-partment  is  not  much  in 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  what  does  the  Senator 
state  IS  the  attitude  of  the  D<:'partmenf 

Mr.  ELLENDER      Ttie  Department  docs  not  favor  it 
th^-n       J^-    ^^-  P^-^-^^dent.  let  us  take  the  language  of 
the  biU  and  then  apply  the  amendment  to  it  and  see  how  it 
will  operate. 


1937 
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On  page  42  the  following  language  appears: 

The  Secretary  shall  also  determine  and  specify  In  ruch  procla- 
mation the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  In  terms  of  the 
total  quantity  which  may  be  marketed,  which  wiU  make  available 
for  maiketmg  during  the  succeeding  marketing  year  a  supply  of 
tobacco  equal  to  the  reserve  supply  level. 

If  there  is  any  other  provision  m  the  bill  which  lays  down 
a  standard  to  govern  the  Secretary  of  AgrictUtiu-e  in  fixing 
the  national  marketing  quota,  I  should  like  to  have  it  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  probably  that  point  of  the  national  quota  is  a  point  for 
his  amendment.  The  Senator's  amendment  relates  to  any 
State.  Suppose  he  should  write  his  amendment  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  national  quota  shall  not  be  reduced  in  any 
year  by  more  than  20  percent;  then  he  would  have  the 
cushion  that  he  wishes  to  have.  The  cushion  would  apply 
equally  to  all  the  States;  but,  as  I  undei-stand  the  way  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  dra^^Ti,  it  relates  to  any  State. 
Under  it  the  Secretary  could  cut  the  quota  of  my  State  and 
not  cut  the  quota  of  the  Senator's  State. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes;  but.  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  will  say  that  the  Secretary 
could  not  cut  the  quota  of  either  the  Senator's  State  or  mine 
more  than  20  percent.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion. 

Mr.  BAILEY,  Is  the  Senator  asserting  the  principle  of 
allowing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cut  the  quota  of  my 
State  and  not  cut  the  quota  of  the  Senator's  State? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  allowing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
a  continuation  of  the  discretion  vested  in  this  bill,  with  a 
limitation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  ask  the  Senator  a  very  simple  question. 
Let  us  get  the  facts.  Is  the  Senator  asking,  by  his  amend- 
ment, to  empower  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cut  the 
quota  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  not  cut  the  quota  of  the 
Stato  of  Florida? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  answer  that  question  "No,"  with  th's 
.supplement  to  my  answer;  I  am  diminishing  the  Secretary's 
discretion  instead  of  increasing  it. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  With  all  due  respect,  I  think  the  Senator's 
answer  is  like  the  one  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ELLENDER ]  made  just  now — "not  much."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PEPPER.  All  right.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  let  me  explain  the  reason  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Yes;  I  am  perfectly  willing,  but  I  do  not 
want  any  of  this  "not  much"  answer.  I  want  to  know  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  All  right.  I  prefaced  my  statement  with 
"no."    Tliis  is  section  42: 

The  national  marketing  quota  for  tobacco  estabHshed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
amcng  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  total  production  of 
tobacco  in  each  State  during  the  5  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  (tak- 
ing into  account  the  baf«  acreages  and  goals  for  tobacco  established 
under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  pro- 
grams), with  such  adjustments  as  are  determined  to  be  necessary 
to  make  correction  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production  for  smaU 
farms,  and  for  trends  in  production  during  such  5-year  period. 

Under  that  language  there  is  no  limitation  whatever  on  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  What  I  do  is  to  impose  upon 
him  the  limit  that  he  cannot  in  any  case,  in  the  adjustment 
of  quotas,  restrict  the  quota  of  any  State  below  80  percent  of 
the  production  of  that  State  in  1937. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  Piesident 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  justice  to  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Department  favored  his 
amendment,  I  desire  to  state  that  I  have  a  written  state- 
ment from  the  Department  with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment as  it  was  originally  drafted. 

The  amendment  as  it  was  originally  drafted,  and  to  which 
the  Department   has   objected,    reads   as  follows. 

On   page   43,   line   34,   after  the   word   ••period".   Insert  a   colon 

and  the  following:   ■Provided,  That  any  marketing  quota  tea  floe- 
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cured  tobacco  for  the  State  of  Florida  for  th--  lOI.S  .''.0  'r:\-kc'i-c 
year  shall  not  be  less  than  80  percent  of  the  prodvict. t.  .  f  Tu'-- 
cured  tobacco  therein  in  1937."  "    " 

The  statement  of  the  Department  gws  on  to  sav  that  this 
amendment  is  undesirable  "for  the  following  reasons"  tlien 
follows  the  reasons  why  it  is  undesirable.  I  do  not  believe 
the  language  that  has  been  added  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  submitted  to  the  Department. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Nor  has  the  language  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  George]  btcn  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  just  this  state- 
ment in  concllL5i^n: 

We  are  not  dealing,  as  we  w^re  in  the  case  of  the  .sugar 
bill,  with  the  allocation  of  additional  acreage.  We  arc  deal- 
ing with  the  reduction  of  existing  acreage.  This  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  so  much  interested  in  it.  a'^  will  become  apparent; 

During  the  past  5  years,  in  production  of  tobacco,  the 
acreage  of  the  State  of  Florida  has  Increased  from  5.000  acres 
to  13,000  acres — a  greater  percentage  of  increase  than  any 
other  State  has,  shown.  But  I  say  that  in  the  year  1937  we 
had  the  same  right  to  grow  tobacco  that  North  Carolina  had, 
the  same  right  that  Virginia  had.  the  same  right  that  every' 
other  tobacco-growmg  State  had. 

When  you  reduce  existing  acreage,  you  have  no  right  to 
reduce  our  acreage  more  than  you  reduce  the  acreage  of 
anybody  else.  Tliat  is  what  I  am  getting  at;  and  yet,  if  vou 
use  the  5-year  standard  that  has  been  wTitten  into  this  bill, 
yor.  will  cut  my  people  back  nearly  50  percent  of  the  existing 
acreage,  more  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

So  I  say  the  principle  is  not  the  same  one  that  we  had  in 
the  sugar  bill  for  the  allocation  of  future  allotments  of 
acreage.  You  are  talking  about  cutting  out  existing  acre- 
age, and  you  go  down  to  my  State  of  Florida  and  say  to  my 
tobacco  farmers.  "You  were  growing  tobacco  illertally  last 
year,"  or.  in  suh-^tance.  "Becaa<5e  you  were  not  producing 
tobacco  5  years  ago,  we  are  going  to  penalize  your  existing 
acreage." 

That  is  not  right.  I  know  that  In  sub.-^tance  the  authori- 
ties are  going  to  reduce  the  national  quota  about  20  percent, 
and  I  just  do  not  want  them  to  reduce  my  acreage  more 
than  they  reduce  Virginia's  acreage,  because  we  had  the 
same  right  to  grow  tobacco  last  year  that  they  had 

Mr.  BYRD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  jield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  it  not  true  that  from  1936  to  1937  the 
number  of  pounds  of  tobacco  produced  in  Florida  was  in- 
creased by  50  percent? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.    No  such  condition  as  that  existed  In  Virginia. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  That  is  correct.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  the  matter?  That  did  not  make  our  acreage  illegal 
last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  on  the  amendment  is  exhausted. 

Mr.  AI^JDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  policy  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
each  State  to  encourage  rotation  of  crops.  If  agriculture 
is  ever  to  pull  itself  up  to  the  point  where  the  people  will  feel 
safe  in  undertaking  that  vocation  for  a  livelihood,  it  will  be 
through  rotation  and  diversification  of  crops.  It  will  reach 
that  only  through  a  system  of  change  of  crops  on  the  various 
kinds  of  land.  In  accordance  with  that  theory  in  the  State 
of  Florida  the  farmers  have  undertaken  to  vary  their  crops. 
to  plant  something  on  acreage  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  plant  imder  other  conditions.  Our  Florida  farmers  have 
undertaken  in  the  last  4  cr  5  years  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction of  flue-cured  tobacco.  I  tmderstand  tiiat  flue -cured 
tobacco  is  the  choice  filling  for  cigarettes.  The  consumption 
of  cigarettes  since  the  war  has  more  than  doubled  .'Accord- 
ingly the  farmers  of  certain  counties  in  northern  F.onda 
have  undertaken  to  vary  their  crops  in  order  to  keep  from 
planting  cotton  or  sugarcane. 
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We  ran  against  the  same 
procure  more  acreage  for  the 
are  nnw  told  that  we  cannot 
decrf^ase  because  we  must  take 
the  last  5  years.    The  last  5  y 
production  of  flue-cured  tobacr 
dred  acres  up  to  13,000  acres.    IJ 
cut  our  amendment,  it  is  going 
spent   their  money  to  build 
places  for  curing  tobacco  at 
least  half  or  more  of  their 

I  am  perfectly  confident  that 
ment  would  not  seriously  affec 
the  desire  to  aid  in  the  rotaticjn 
chance  to  encourage  and  help, 
the  throats  of  those  who  are 
of  agriculture  by  rotation  of  ci 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President 
go  along  with  the  Senator  fron 
have  to  go  the  entire  distance 
arsruments  of  the  junior  Senatoi 
were  to  the  effect  that  becaus( 
nated  against  and  in  danger  o 
did  not  produce  tobacco  in  the 
wrong  not  to  let  them  produce 
farmer  in  America  could  say 
lates  to  farming  with  respect 
the  last  5  years.    If  his 
good  against  the  whole  bill 

The  senior  Senator  from 
with  the  statement  that  Floridi 
crops  and  now  wishes  to  go 
that  happening  to  be  at  the 
He  says  it  is  a  great  wrong  not 
a  good  arg\iment  it  can  be 
of  every  farmer  in  the  United 
proceed  to  make  the  same 
growers  in  western  North 
friends  from  Kentucky  that 
interested  in  burley  tobacco 
We  would  like  to  produce  5 
like  to  have  some  arrangement 
we  can  open  up  territory  for 
cause  burley  tobacco  is  a  very 
could  make  the  protest  that  it 
my  Florida  friends,  because  Lhe 
root  and  conception  of  the  bill 

I  suggest  to  my  friends  that  L 
under  the  whole  proposition  I 
what  I  understood  the  senior 
A>T)Rtws]   to  say  his  amendmeiit 
forbid  the  Secretary  of 
duction  of  cropis  by  more  than 
to  make  it  even  in  aU  respects, 
we  should  provide  that  he  shall 
less  than  80  percent  of  the 
his  distribution  on  the  basis  of 
should  be  in  favor  of  that  sort 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    The  Senator 
ment  ago.    I  should  like  to  ask 
the  same  line.    The  proposal  of 
Just  indicated  he  would  be 
with  It  no  limitation  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  mak( 
duction  of  the  1937  acreage  in 
North  Carclina.  would  it? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  am 
that  will  carry  80  percent  right 
States. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  should  be  w 
ment. 


sitiiation  when  we  ur.dertock  to 

p  "oduction  of  sugarcane.     We 

increase  our  acreage  but  must 

an  average  prcduction  for 

'ars  are  the  years  when  ths 

has  gone  from  a  few  hun- 

the  bill  bccom.es  a  lav,-  w:th- 

penalize  the  men  who  have 

ir  curing   bams  and  other 

■at  cost,  and  may  cause  at 

property  to  be  confiscatrd. 

the  adoption  of  this  amend- 

the  other  States.     If  it  is 

of  crops,  we  now  have  a 

I  ask  Senators  not  to  cut 

triing  to  better  the  conditions 

rpps.     We  ask  their  vote  for 

I  should  like  very  much  to 
Florida,  but  if  I  do  I  will 

and  destroy  the  bill.  The 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper  1 
Florida  Is  being  di.icrimi- 
being  injured  because  she 
last  5  years,  it  is  a  great 
it  on  that  ground.  Every 
same  thing  because  it  re- 
each  man's  opportunity  in 
is  good  for  Florida,  it  is 
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tie 


Mr.  Andrews]  followed 

had  been  producing  other 

to  the  growing  of  tobacco, 

present  time  a  prcficable  crop. 

o  let  them  do  it.    If  that  is 

against  the  bill  m  behalf 

States.     We  cculd  at  once 

argument  with  respect  to  burley 

I  want  to  notify  my 

N(^rth  Carolina  is  very  much 

produce  3.000.000  pounds. 

OOOJOOO  or  6.000.000.     We  would 

the  one  proposed  whereby 

production  of  burley,  be- 

jood  tobacco  to  produce.    I 

is  a  great  injustice,  just  as 

ijrotest  would  go  to  the  whole 

they  wish  to  put  a  cushion 

will  go  with  them.     That  is 

Senator  from   Florida    [Mr. 

meant.     If  he  wishes  to 

from  reducing  the  pro- 

0  percent  in  all  States  and 

'  hat  is  just,  that  is  fair,  and 

not  fix  a  national  quota  at 

for  1937  and  then  make 

he  provisions  in  the  bill.    I 

)f  cushion. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 


{ 


tie 


agre  >able 


sked  me  a  question  a  mo- 
Senator  a  question  aJong 
the  Senator,  which  he  has 
to  adopt,  would  carry 
ability  and   power  of  the 
a  larger  percentage  of  re- 
Plortda  than  he  makes  in 

contempl4ting  that  he  will  make  one 
through  the  entire  United 

ijiing  to  accept  that  amend- 


M.'-  E.AILEY,  T  3jn  perfectly  w.Il.nc;  to  vote  for  an  amcnd- 
rrent  based  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  that  would 
strictly-forbid  *hp  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  reducintr  the 
cuo*a  of  f^uc-cured  tobacco,  or  any  other  product,  so  far  as 
that  i.s  nncernod.  under  authority  of  this  bill,  below  80 
percent  of  th'^  production  for  a  5-year  period,  and  when  that 
quota  h  reached  it  shall  be  divided  amon;.'  the  State?  pro 
rata  according  to  their  production  in  the  years  involved  in 
the  averae*^  or  in  thf  year  1937. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Oh  no,  'hv  average  is  the  point  in  contro- 
versy hf^re. 

Mr.  BAILEY  ir.^r  is  th"  cu-hicn  a^.d  I  wUl  support  that 
cushion.  That  is  th^-  rf'rairit  '  n  thp  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  v,h:ch  the  S'^natir  fror^i  Flnnda  referred  just  now. 
The  amendm.ent  is  no'  that  a'  :\I1  Tlie  amendment  plows 
right  straight  down  throvigh  th^-  principle  of  the  whole  liusi- 
ness  and  paints  to  the  Senate,  I  b"!ieve  for  the  first  time 
in  this  long  debatp.  'he  picture  of  the  Conpress  of  the  United 
States  laying  out  the  f-rm.s  and  err  ps  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thp  question  is  on  the 
amendment  prrpo-ed  by  the  Senatt^r  from  Florida  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

On  a  division,  tiie  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  Thf>  qvpstion  now  is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  -ubdivusion  f.s  amt'P.dod 

Mr.  ELLENDFR  Mr.  President,  I  have  another  amend- 
ment to  this  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OF-FICER.  The  anundment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  CirriK  On  naee  43.  Im  23,  after  the  word 
"production",  it  is  prop-'^sf-d  to  insert  a  comma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  a.s  amended  w.is  agreed  to. 


The  r'.r  rk  will  state  the  next 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

amendment  of  'h:^  commtrc. 

The  Chief  Ci  erk.  On  pa.-e  44,  beginning:  in  line  1,  it  is 
proposed  to  in.-^ert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

b  I  "n-.e  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  local  committees  of 
farmers,  for  the  allctment  of  the  marketing  quota  for  anv  state 
ilcbs  the  amounts  to  be  allotted  under  subsection  (oi  cf  this 
section)  among  the  fiirmers  producing  tobacco  therein  on  the 
ba.^is  of  the  followin-:  Past  production  of  tobacco:  land  labor 
and  equipment  available  for  the  production  cf  tobacco-  crop- 
ro:aa.:n  practices;  and  the  soU  and  other  physical  lartc-s'  a^o'  t- 
mg  ihe  production  of  tobacco:  Provided,  That  except  for  farms 
en  which  for  the  first  time  in  10  years  tobacco  is  prcxiuced  to  be 
markpt<>d  in  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota  is  effective 
the  mar::et.nij  quota  for  any  farm  shall  not  be  le^s  than  the 
smaller  of  either  (1)  2.400  pounds  or  (2)  the  average  tobacco 
rr-diiction  f-r  the  farm  during  the  preceding:  3  years  not  e.xceed- 
m-  the  ncrnial  production  of  the  average  of  the  ba.se  acreages  or 
go^.s  for  tobacco  e^itabluhed  for  the  farm  under  agnculforal  ad- 
a^veSs^^  ^"""^  ccnscrvaticn  programs  duim-  any  cf  .such  preceding 

Mr.    GEORGE.     Mr     Prr..s:d..nt.    will    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana  permit  m.e  to  ofler  an  amendment  at  this  point? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Ce-rtainly. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  amendm-^nt  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  pa-r  44,  in  lin-  6.  after  the  word 
'•tobacco-  it  i.s  pioposed  to  in<pr^  ••mak:nET  due  allowance 
for  drought,  flood,  hail,  other  aUno.-mal  w-ather  conditions. 
pl;\nt,  bed.  and  other  di.seases." 

Mr,  GEORGE.  Mr.  Pr-.sident,  'his  .-^imply  carries  into  the 
ailotment  to  the  individual  farm.s  within  the  State,  after  the 
State  quota  is  determined,  th-  same  principle  that  the  Secre- 
tary 13  enjcmcd  to  cb.serve  in  fixlnc:  the  national  quota  In 
some  States  during  this  part.c-.ilar  y:-ar  vory  crreat  ravages 
have  occurred  from  plant  disear.es  such  as  the  blue  mold 
and  from  hail  in  certain  sections.  It  is  m':^relv  a  precau- 
lonary  injunction  to  the  Srrre^ary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion  these  abnormal  cond:tion,.  in  dividing  the  allotment 
within  the  State  to  the  individual  farms  within  that  State 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  the  amendment 
of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr,  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President.  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The    amendment    will    be 

stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  44,  in  line  5.  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  word  "production"  and  insert  "marketing" 
so  as  to  read: 

Past  marketing  of  tobacco. 


to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
I  send  to  the  desk  another  amendment, 

OFFICER.     The   amendment    will    be 


Tlie  amendment 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 
which  I  offer. 

The    PRESIDING 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  lines  4  and  5  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out,  "farmers  producing  tobacco  therein"  and  insert  "farms 
on  which  tobacco  is  produced",  so  as  to  read: 

The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  local  committees  of  farm- 
ers, for  the  Bllotn.ent  of  the  marketms  quota  for  any  State 
(le.ss  the  amounts  to  be  allotted  under  subsection  (c)  of  thia  sec- 
tion) among  the  farms  on  which  tobacco  is  produced  on  the  basiq 
of  the  following.  «««« 

Tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  h^ve  an  amendment  which 
I  desire  to  offer  at  this  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  Ol'TlCER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  44.  line  lo,  in  the  committee 
amendment,  it  is  propo^sed  to  strike  out  the  word  "ten"  and 
insert  "five",  so  as  to  read: 

Proxtdcd.  That  except  for  farms  on  which  for  the  first  time  In  5 
years  tobacco  is  produced  to  be  marketed  In  the  marketinK  vear 
for  which  the  quota  Is  efTective— 

And  so  forth. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  ask  now  that  another  amendment  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  may  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OITPICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  44.  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment, it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  13  to  18,  inclusive  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  2,400  pounds  or  (2)  the  average  tobacco  production  for  the 
farm  during  the  preceding  3  years,  not  exceeding  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  average  of  the  base  acreages  or  goals  for  tobacco 
established  for  the  farm  under  agricultural  adjustment  and  con- 
servation programs  during  any  of  ouch  preceding  3   years. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)   3.200  pounds,   in  the  case  of  Hue-cured  tobacco    and  2  400 

pounds,  in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of  tobacco,  or  (2)  the  average 
tobacco  production  for  the  farm  during  the  preceding  3  ye^s 
ftdju!«ted  upward,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  equal  the  normal  produc- 
tion of  the  highest  tobacco  acreage  grown  on  the  farm  in  such 
years  plus  any  tobacco  acreage  diverted  under  agricultural  adjust- 
ment and  conservation  programs  during  any  such  preceding  3 
years .  ° 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Prtisident,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  merely  to  rais(?  the  minimum  which  any  small 
farmer  can  have  as  his  quota  up  to  3,200  pounds,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  about  4  acres  of  production,  instead  of 
2.400  pounds,  as  is  provided  in  the  written  bill.  As  I  have 
said,  these  amendments  are  approved  by  the  Department 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  quesUon  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
next  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  44.  after  line  18,  where 
the  committee  proposed  to  insert  tbe  following: 
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f.lZ^  "^5  Secretary  shall  providr,  throu-h  local  cunnn:ti«-,-  of 
farmers,  for  the  allotment  cf  not  in  cxccs.s  ,f  3  percei.t  of  the 
national   marketing   quota   app.>rtionf-d   to  anv   Suite    t.,    farm-,   in 

produced    to    bo    mri.-krted    m    the    vo^r    lor    wh<ch    t'lo    auoui    i» 

avM,ahfe°r"  '''L''^''  '''  ''''  ^'^'■"^^•^■'^  ^"^'  1-bor  arlr^q^M  :nei  t 
available  for  the  prodi:rtion  of  tobacco;  crop-rotation  prJtices- 
and  the  soil    and   ot'^er   phvsical   factorB   affecting   the   procuKiinn 

n  .ri^^n^f^-  ^r?^"**"!  "^^^^  ^^^"^  marketing  quotas  e.tabiishfd 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  excetKl  75  iKrc-«-nt  ul  Uie 
farm  marketing  quot.as  established  pursuant  to  s-ub.'^otlon  ili 
of  this  section  for  farms  which  are  simll.M-  with  respect  lo  the 
following:  Land,  labcr,  and  equipmeiit  available  for  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco;  crop-rotaMon  practices;  end  the  aoll  and  other 
physical  factors  aflectm-  the  production  c:'  tobacco, 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  offe:-  an  amendment  on 
line  20,  page  44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tl^e  :lerk  will  st^ie  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  44,  line  20.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  figure  "3"  and  insert  in  heu  thereof  the 
figure  "5," 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  only  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  increase  the  national  quota  wh.ch  is  available  for 
allocation  to  5  percent,  instead  of  havmg  it  3  percent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
to  the  amendment  c:  the  con-.mittee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  44,  lines  21  and  22,  it  i."^  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  words  "apportioned  to  anv  State  to 
farm.s  in  such  State"  and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "il)  to 
farms  in  any  State  whether  it  has  a  State  quota  or  not  " 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  make  possible  the  aUocation  of  5  p^ercent 
of  the  whole  national  quota  to  new  producers  wherever  they 
may  happen  to  be. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  instead  of  allotting  them 
3  percent,  as  is  provided,  the  Senator  would  allot  the  new- 
producers  5  percent  of  the  total  quota  for  the  whole  United 
States? 

Mr.  PEPPER,     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Regardless  of  how  much  or  how  little 
they  have  heretofore  produced  or  may  hereafter  produce? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Would  not  that  possibly  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  amount  that  would  be  produced  by  the 
new  producers? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  written  provided 
that  5  percent  of  the  quota  apportioned  to  any  Slate  could 
be  apportioned  in  that  State  to  new  producers.  The  effect 
of  that  would  practically  Umit  new  producers  to  the  States 
which  had  already  been  growing  tobacco  for  a  long  tune 
unless  a  change  were  made  in  the  law. 

The  principle  embodied  in  the  amendment  Is  that  5  per- 
cent of  the  whole  national  quota  Is  to  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  apportionment  lo  new  producers,  whether  they 
happen  to  be  in  a  State  which  has  been  growing  tobacco  or 
happen  to  be  in  another  State.  The  way  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  the  apportionment  is.  of  course,  entirely 
within  his  discretion. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Are  the  new  producers  all  to  be  within 
one  State? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Just   the  contrary.    The  language  of  the 
amendment  is  "in.  any  Slate,  whether  It  has  a  Slate  qu^ta    ■ 
or  not." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  to  take  the  tobacco-producing  a;fa 
as  a  whole? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Tliat  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing  to  the  amendm.ent  offered  by  tlie  Senator  from  Florida 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

"Hie  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  norlda. 
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The  question  is  on  agreeing 


The  PRESIDING  OPJFICER. 
to  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  to  the  araendinent  was  a^ireed  to.       ] 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 


agreeing  tc  ihe  amendment  of  tie  committee  as  amended. 


was  agreed  to.  | 

committee  was,  on  page  45, 


The   clerk   will   stat€    the 


The  amendment  as  amended 
The  ne.xt  amendment  of  the 
after  line  9,  to  insert  the  following: 

I  d )  Farm  marketing  quotas  ma  '  be  trar>sf erred  only  In  such 
manner  and  subject  to  such  conlltlon^  as  the  Secretary  may 
preacrlbe  by  regulaticns. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  forward  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  to  have  it  read. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senjitor  from  North  Carolina. 

The  Chut  Clirk.  On  page  4^,  after  line  12,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

(•)  In  making  allotments  here  inder  with  rearpect  to  torlght 
tobacco  the  officers  administering  thla  act  shall  not  reduce  the 
quota  of  a  rarmer  living  on  his  farm  and  deriving  his  llveUhood 
therefrom  more  than  10  percent  (if  his  10-year  average  If  such 
average  Is  15,000  pounds  or  less,  and  If  his  10-year  average  Is 
10.000  poimds  or  less  hla  quota  stijall  not  be  reduced  more  than 
5  percent,  provided  In  either  case 
the  soil-conservation  policy. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President, 
reasonable  cushion  for  the 
farmers  whose  average  production 
first  case  is  15.000  pounds,  in 
It  would  prohibit  the  Secretary 
thorities  making  quotas,  from 
farmers,  because  they  are  small 
10  percent,  respectively. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
are  considerate,  and  they  are 
within  the  general  Intent  of 
wish  to  help  all  the  farmers,  to 
all  to  help  the  smaller  farmers 
of  the  Congress  has  been  the 
the  tenant  farmers.     The 
class  of  farmers  from  sufferinj; 
their  quotas. 

It  may  be  considered  that 
chance  than  the  big  farmer 
might  be  cut  25  percent,  but  ii 
horizontal  cut  in  the  farmer's 
regard  to  his  condition,    l^e 
cut:  the  tobacco  raiser  with  a 
can  stand  a  big  cat;  but  the 


th> 


it 


mai 


The  CiriEF  Clerk.  On  page  M,  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
str.ke  out  'ten"  and  insert  in  lie  j  thereof  "five. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  This  is  consisk.ent  with  the  other  amend- 
ment made  on  line  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
to  the  amendment  to  the  amen(tment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amenc  ment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFTTCER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  44,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"effective",  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  "(2)  for  further  increase 
cf  allotments  made  to  small  fajms  pursuant  to  the  proviso 
In  subsection  (bi  of  this  section." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  made  on  line  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
to  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amend  ment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  wUl  state  the  next 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 

The  Cmrr  Clerk.  On  page  45,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"subsection",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  words  "for  farms  on 
which  tobacco  is^produced  for  the  first  time  in  5  years 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President 
amendment  made  in  lir  ,'  10.  I 
amendment.  . 


this  simply  carries  out  the 
The  question  is  on  agreeing 


this  merely  carries  out  the 
ask  for  the  adoption  of  the 

The  question  is  on  agreeing 


The    question    now    is    on 


iiuch  farmer  shall  comply  with 


his  is  an  effort  to  provide  a 

smiller  farmers.     It  relates  to 

In  a  10-year  period  in  the 

second  case  10,000  pounds. 

of  Agriculture,  or  other  au- 

lutting  the  quotas  of  those 

armers,  by  more  than  5  and 


am(  ndments 


necessary 
ths 


are  equitable,  they 

I  believe  them  to  be 

proposed  legislation.     We 


je  sure,  but  we  wish  first  of 
One  of  the  great  concerns 
sijiall  fjomers,  and  especially 
would  prevent  that 
from  large  reductions   in 


amei  idment 


might  give  them  a  better 

wtjuld  have.    The  big  farmer 

is  not  right  to  make  any 

output  or  production  without 

farmer  can  stand  a  big 

ijroduction  of  50,000  pounds 

witti  a  production  of  only 


10,000  pounds  cannot  stand  a  2,5-percci.t  reduction,  he  cannot 
stand  a  reduction  of  the  20  percent  C(:nrem.ulated. 

Mr.  President,  the  fissures  are  ver>'  simple.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  today  at  26  cents  a  pound  amounts  to 
S2.600.  If  it  cost  Lhe  farmer  half  that  to  produce  the  to- 
bacco, it  would  mean  his  income  would  be  only  SI. 300.  It 
is  not  right  to  cut  that  man  25  porcr-nt.  I  have  fixed  a  limit 
?o  that  it  cannot  be  done.  It  might  be  right  to  cut  the  fel- 
low with  a  production  of  fifty  or  sixty  or  .seventy  or  one 
hundred  thousand  pound.^. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  7,as  any  .subject  of  complaint  In 
North  Carolina  more  acute  under  the  operations  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  than  a.s  to  this  matter.  The  peneral  impression 
was  good.  I  agree.  People  became  attached  to  it  in  great 
numbers,  but  the  little  fellows,  who  were  voiceless,  never  have 
been  heard  except  as  they  ^ot  an  occasion  here  and  there, 
and  I  am  going  to  toll  a  stoiy  ro  the  Senate  as  to  the  reason 
why  I  am  offering  this  amendment. 

I  was  on  the  way  to  make  a  speech  in  defense  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration,  gome  to  Pitt^sboro.  in  Chatham 
County,  during  the  campaign.  A  ragged  man  met  me  on 
the  street  with  some  papers  in  his  hand  and  asked  me  if  I 
was  to  be  the  speaker  that  day.  I  aid  I  was  to  be.  He 
..aid,  "You  are  Senator  Bailt^y^"  I  .'^aid,  "Yes."  He  said. 
•Look  at  these  papers."  I  looked  at  them  and  said.  "It 
appears  to  me  that  they  have  iax^d  you  $12  on  your  cotton. 
Am  I  right;'"  He  said.  •■Yes,"  I  said.  •■H'jw  n:uch  cotton 
did  you  produce?^'  He  said,  •  T'.vo  bales."  I  said.  "The  tax 
is  $12?"  He  said.  ••Mr.  B.'.ilev.  they  have  taken  $12  from 
me,  when  my  whole  crop  d.d  not  bring  me  a  hundred  dollars. 
I  do  not  understand  it.  Will  you  explain  it?"  I  said,  "I 
cannot  cxpia.n  :^  It  i.-  wroneT.  Come  on  down  to  the  court- 
house with  me  and  I  will  give  a  pledge  that  I  will  never 
vote  for  legislation  that  will  permit  that  to  be  done." 

Mr.  Prr'.sident.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  in  good  faith  to 
pr(;vent  the  little  farmer  being  ground  to  powder  by  some 
hori?:ontal  order  i.'^.-ued  by  some  irrespoiLsible  bureau.  I  ask 
that  thf^  amendment  be  agreed  *o. 

Mr.  ELIJ':NDER.  Mr.  Presid  nt.  if  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted  it  would  of  course  affect  the  method  of  alloca- 
tion now  provided  m  the  bill,  and  there  are  so  many  farmers 
com.-ng  with.n  the  class  affected  by  the  amendment  that  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  marketing  quota  to  be  dealt  with 
adequately. 

Actually  if  all  growers  entitled  to  the  proposed  exemption 
should  market  such  an  amount  of  tobacco,  the  present  pro- 
duction would  be  increased  several  times.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  flue-cured  tobacco  there  are  about  150,000* 
farms.  This  figure  times  15.000  pounds  would  mean  2,250,- 
000,000  pounds  production,  when  present  animated  world 
consumption  is  only  700.000,000  pounds. 

The  method  of  allocation  a.s  provided  in  the  bill  is  just,  as 
I  see  it,  in  that  it  exempts  sm.all  growers  from  adjustment 
below  their  normal  production:  that  is,  any  producer  of 
fiue-cured  tobacco  who  grows  3,200  pound.s  or  less  and  any 
producer  of  other  kinds  of  tobacco  who  grows  2.400  pounds  or 
less  can  continue  to  grow  his  normal  amount  without  adjust- 
ment downward,  and  the  quo*a  for  any  .such  grower  would  be 
the  highest  amount  of  ^obacco  produced  by  him  m  any  of  the 
3  years  prior  to  the  year  in  which  the  quota  becomes  effective. 
Also,  any  grower  producing  Jightly  more  than  3.200  pounds 
of  fiue-cured  tobacco  or  2,400  pounds  of  other  kinds  of  to- 
bacco would  not  have  his  quo^a  adju.;ted  lower  than  3.200  or 
2.400  pounds,  as  the  ca^^e  may  \>-.  In  effect,  small  growers 
can  continue  to  produce  tobacco  as  unial  without  adjustment 
because  of  marketing  quotas.  I  per.-onally  cannot  see  how 
the  method  of  allocation  could  be  dealt  with  better. 

Here  we  have  a  formula  by  which  to  go.  and  if'  it  is  fol- 
lowed the  Secretary  can  better  establi.sh  the  quota  and  more 
justly  allocate  it  a.mong  all  the  tobacco  growers  in  propor- 
tion to  their  past  production  and  ability  to  carry  the  burden 
of  any  adjustment  downward. 

As  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  if  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  it  would  absolutely  throw  the  entire  tobacco  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  out  of  balance. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  dislike  very  much  to 
disagree  with  my  friend  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
with  respect  to  this  amendment,  but  I  do  feel  somewhat  like 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  this  will  upset  the  ques- 
tion of  allotments  and  curtailments  to  such  an  extent  per- 
haps as  to  make  the  program  ineffective.  It  does  not  apply 
to  dark  tobaccos,  of  course,  and  applies  only  to  bright  to- 
baccos. I  happen  to  know  more  about  the  dark  than  the 
bngiit.  because  the  section  of  Kentucky  where  I  live  produces 
dark  fired  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco. 

I  think  it  would  be  true  that  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  it  would  eliminate  a  large  number  of  growers  of 
tobacco  who  produce  less  than  15.000  pounds  on  their  indi- 
vidual farms,  and  even  less  than  10,000  pounds  on  their  farms 
from  any  regulation  or  curtailment  whatever.  They  would 
be  lifted  by  the  amendment  out  of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
Kentucky  in  the  effort  to  organize  tobacco  growers  for  mar- 
keting purposes,  and  also  for  curtailment  purposes;  and 
many  of  the  troubles  that  grew  out  of  our  efforts  to  organize 
tobacco  growers  resulted  from  the  fact  that  about  25  percent 
of  the  tobacco  growers  would  remain  outside  of  the  organiza- 
tion, refusing  to  cooperate  with  their  neighbors,  taking  onto 
them.selves  no  responsibility  and  no  burdens,  but  at  the  same 
time  expecting  to  reap  a  higher  price  because  of  the  burdens 
taken  on  by  the  other  75  percent  who  were  willing  to  organize 
and  to  curtail  their  crop,  and  to  hold  back  the  tobacco  from 
the  market  until  it  could  be  fed  to  the  market  as  it  might  be 
needed. 

Because  of  that  unfortunate  experience  and  the  feeling 
frequently  engendered  among  those  willing  to  cooperate 
against  those  who  were  not  willing  to  cooperate.  I  think  I  can 
truthfully  state  that  without  exception  all  the  letters  and 
telegrams  I  have  received  from  the  farmers  in  Kentucky  on 
the  subject  of  tobacco  are  in  favor  of  the  most  effective  law 
that  can  be  enacted  to  bring  about  control  of  production. 
They  feel  that  whatever  law  is  passed  and  whatever  cur- 
tailment is  inaugurated,  whatever  program  is  intended  to 
adjust  production  to  consiunpUon,  should  be  made  applicable 
to  all  fanners  alike.  If  those  who  produce  less  than  15.000 
pounds  are  exempted,  that  would  mean.  I  should  say,' on 
the  average  at  least  a  maximum  of  15  acres,  because  a 
thousand  pounds  to  the  acre  is  a  very  good  average  for  a 
farm  producing  totacco.  In  certain  secUons  the  average  is 
800  pounds  per  acre.  So  when  we  have  exempted  15,000 
pounds  we  have  practically  exempted  15  acres  of  tobacco- 
producing  land  from  the  operations  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  second  speech,  so  I  shall  have  to  Interrupt 
the  Senator  and  ask  him  to  yield. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  am  not  proposing  to  exempt  them.    I  am 
simply  proposing  to  fix  the  limit  below  which  the  Department 
officials  cannot  go.    I  ask  that  the  Senator  not  argue  to  the 
Senate,  when  I  have  no  chance  to  come  back  and  reply 
that  I  am  arguing  for  exemption. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  Senator's  amendment  prohibits  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  from  making  an  exempUon  below  a 
certain  point. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    The  amendment  provides— 

(e)  In  m.aklng  allotments  hereunder  with  respect  to  brieht  to- 
l»cco.  the  officers  administering  this  act  shall  not  reduce  the  quota 
?,„^^^"'*'^i'''''"f„°°  ^is  ^^rm  and  deriving  hia  livelihood  there- 
ll^n^nZ  ^T  ^0,P«^ce"t  °f  his  10-year  average.  If  such  average 
is  15  000  pound.s  or  less;  and  If  his  10-year  average  is  10.000  pounds 
or  less  his  quota  shall  not  be  reduced  more  than  5-percent  p^o! 
viaed  in  either  case  such  farmer  shall  comply  with  the'  soU- 
coiiiiervution  policy.  ■^  '  " 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  does  make  the  distinction,  however  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  make  an  unlimited  curtailment 
when  the  farmer  produces  more  than  15,000  pounds  and  a 
limited  curtailment  when  he  produces  less  than'  15  000 
pounds  down  to  10.000  pounds,  and  then  a  stiU  more  limited 
curtailment  below  10,000  pounds.  The  point  I  am  making 
Is  that  these  restrictions  apply  in  various  secUons  of  the 
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country  to  the  majority  of  the  farmers  who  produce  tobacco. 
Because  it  is  above  the  average,  in  my  section  of  the  country 
at  least,  for  any  one  farmer  to  produce  more  tlian  15  000 
pounds  of  tobacco.  That  represents  practicallv  15  acres  of 
the  best  tobacco- growing  land  in  the  country 

The  Senator  from  Texas.  I  believe,  asked  mr  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  the  Senator  n  frrs  to 
15.000  pounds.     Is  that  the  cured  weight? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  that  is  the  cured  weiE:ht  That  is 
the  way  the  tobacco  is  marketed.  It  excludes  all  stalks  and 
everything  except  the  leaf  itself. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  has  taken  the  position  that 
if  a  man  has  a  thousand  acres,  and  produces  100.000  pounds 
there  should  be  the  same  reduction  upon  him  under  th» 
Federal  power  that  there  is  upon  the  httle  fellow  who  is 
just  making  a  living  and  is  living  on  his  land.  That  is  the 
position  the  Senator  has  taken. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  I  think  if  this  tobacco  program  is 
to  be  effective,  just  as  I  tliink  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat,  it  must  apply  to  all  of  them 
alike.  An  exemption  of  3,200  pounds  has  been  made  in  one 
case  and  2.400  pounds  in  another. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mi-.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  Senator,  but  I  have  no  right  to  speak  further  on  this 
matter,  so  I  must  ask  the  Senator  to  yield.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  facts  presented. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  does  not  have  to  apologize 
for  asking  me  to  yield  to  him.    I  yield 

Mr.  BAILEY.  There  is  no  exempUon  of  3,200  pounds. 
The  Senator  is  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senators  from  Florida  offered  an 
amendment  which  applied  to  flue-cured  tobacco. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  There  is  an  exemption  of  3,200  pounds  only 
on  condition  that  that  amount  had  been  previously  produced. 
If  the  farmer  had  produced  less,  the  exemption  is  less.  Let 
us  have  the  picture  as  it  is. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  quibbling  as  to  the  number  of 
pounds. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    That  is  not  a  quibble. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  point  I  make  is  that  unless  this  pro- 
gram applies  to  all  alike,  or  practically  ahke,  then  it  is  In - 
effecUve.  Then  we  might  as  well  not  have  any  legislation 
on  the  subject. 

I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  argue  on  behalf  of  the  man  who 
produces  5.000  or  10.000  pounds  of  tobacco.  I  am  familiar 
with  that  sort  of  producer.  I  was  raised  on  a  tobacco  farm 
and  my  father  grew  tobacco  until  he  died,  4  or  5  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  78;  and  he  raised  a  crop  of  tobacco  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  I  know  something  about  the  .smaU  tobacco 
growers,  because  I  was  raised  among  them.  I  understand 
their  problems.  I  am  just  as  much  interested  in  bringing 
about  a  program  that  will  increa.se  their  price  per  pound  as 
they  are  interested  in  being  permitted  to  produce  11000 
pounds  mstead  of  10.000  pounds  without  any  restriction  'be- 
ing imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

For  that  reason,  in  order  to  make  this  program  effective 
and  apply  as  nearly  eqmtably  as  possible,  I  am  constrained 
to  express  the  hope  that  my  friend's  amendment  wnll  not  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senatxir  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Bailey  1  on  page  45,  after  line  12. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  veas  and 
najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  th^  Chief  Clerk 
called  the  name  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  no  Sf-nator  has  yet  an- 
swered.   I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  rolL 
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The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  rol 
answered  to  their  names: 


Ad&ma 

Andrrwi 

AAhurst 

Austin 

Baliey 

Bastlej 

Berry 

BUbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

BrowQ.  Idch. 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Bulkley 

Bulow 

Burke 

BjTd 

Bymea 

Capper 

Caraway 

ChAvez 

Clark 

OoimallT 


Copeland 

Davis 

Dleterlch 

Donahey 

Duffy 

El  lender 

Prazier 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Glllett« 

Glaaa 

Graves 

Green 

Guffey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Johnaon.  Calif. 


PoUette 


Jchnson.  Colo. 

Kng 

La 

Lee 

Lewis 

Ledge 

Lcgan 

Lcnergan 

Li  jideen 

MiAdoo 

M  rCarran 

Mi  <}1U 

Ml  iKellar 

Ml  Nary 

Mi  Joney 

MJUer 

Minton 

Miore 

Murray 

Neeiy 

Ncrrls 

Nje 

O'ldahoney 


quonm 


ttiat 


the 
Kentucky 


ke?n 
tobacco 
prosperous 


an 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
answered  to  their  names,  a 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President 
Ingly  interested  in  what  my 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BAiLijy 
bers  of  this  body  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  tobacco.    I  am 
subject  because,  as  the  Presiding 
North  Carolina  not  only  produces 
other  State  in  the  Union,  but  i 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  North  Carolina 
that  respect,  and  I  know  has 
from   the   great  State  of 
fortunate,  and  we  are  indebted 
been  brought  to  this  country  by 
farmers  of  North  Carolina  are 
fact,  because  this  year  our 
duced  for  the  fortunate, 
ern  and  western  North  Carolina 
pound. 

As  a  consequence  thereof  I 
the  opportunity  of  saying  that 
Carolina  are  today  experiencing 
which  I  hope  will  continue  for 

As  to  the  amendment  which 
afternoon  by  my  able  and 
Senator  from  North  Carolina 
why  we  should  not  adopt  that 
not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
the  lower  House  of  Congress, 
themselves  in  the  tcbacco 
American  agricultural  products. 
My  colleague,  as  he  has  plainl 
for  that  matter — is  interested  in 
try;  and  such  an  interest  I  fouhd 
day  by  my  distinguished  coDea^e 
the    great   State   of   Oklahoma 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  small 
ica.    We  are  all  now,  and  more 
the  little  man,  because  the  little 
the  closer  we  come  to  the 
intensely  interested  will  we 
terested  in  the  little  man.     [ 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
in  the  little  men.    Before  I  could 
the  little  men,  because  I  did  not 
interested  in  the  little  men  befcjre 
cause  before  I  voted  for  the  firs 
pohtics,  and  I  thought  I  ought  t( 
should  not  experience  any  difficu  ty 
litical  arena. 

By  the  way.  let  me  digress  to 
lieve  I  have  ever  seen  so  man;' 
States  Senate  present  at  one  timi 
which  goes  to  prove  that  truly 


Ninety-one  Senators  having 
is  present. 

naturally  I  was  exceed- 
c^lleague  the  senior  Senator 
]  had  to  say  to  the  Mem- 
all- important  subject — 
naturally  interested  in  that 
Officer  probably   knows, 
more  tobacco  than  any 
produces  the  best  tobacco 


f  anni  ts 


pruna  rics 
become 
Lau  fhter 
have 
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December  9 


and  the  following  Senators 


Overton 

Pepper 

Pltttnan 

Pope 

Radciiffe 

Reynolds 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Bheppajd 

Shlpstead 

Smith  I 

Stelwer 

Thomas.  OUa. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydings 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuya 

Wagner 

Walsh 


is  exceedingly  important  in 
envy  of  the  able  Senators 
We   are    exceedingly 
to  the  prosperity  that  has 
our  great  President,  and  we 
in  our  recognition  of  that 
in  North  Carolina  pro- 
tobacco  farmers  of  ea^t- 
.,  an  average  of  26  cei^ts  a 


very  happy  to  be  afforded 

tobacco  farmers  of  North 

large  degree  of  prosperity, 

many,  many  years. 

has  been  proposed  here  this 

distin^shed  associate  the  senior 

Bailey]  I  see  no  reason 

Amendment.     It  certainjy  is 

nterests  of  the  Members  of 

likewise  have  Interested 

and  other  producers  of 


o.ir 


wio 


told  you — and  as  are  you, 

the  little  man  of  this  coun- 

evidenced  earlier  In  the 

the  junior  Senator  from 

fMr.   Lee  I,    when    he    was 

cotton  producers  of  Amer- 

so  than  ever,  interested  in 

men  have  the  votes;  and 

of  June  1938  the  more 

and  continue  to  be  in- 

] 

always  been  interested 

vote  I  was  interested  in 

know  the  big  men.    I  was 

I  was  able  to  vote,  be- 

:  time  I  expected  to  enter 

get  my  road  set  so  that  I 

after  I  entered  the  po- 


remark  that  I  do  not  be- 

Members   of   the  United 

as  are  now  present,  all  of 

recognize  the  fact  that 


tliey 


we  are  to  have  an  election  about  6  months  from  now,  and 
that  the  boys  back  home  are  watching  to  see  who  is  here 
looking  after  their  interests.     'Laughter.] 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDtNG  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  am  always  happy  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  great  State  of  Wastiington,  who 
extended  to  me  such  generous  hospitality  when  I  was  his 
guest  in  the  city  of  flowers — SeatUe.  Wash.— in  October. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  if  It  has 
not  occurred  to  him  during  the  past  few  minutes,  as  he 
looked  about  the  Chamber  and  noticed  the  large  attendance 
here,  that  probably  it  was  because  of  the  desire  upon  the 
part  of  the  Members  of  this  body  to  Usten  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  a.sking  that 
question,  which  I  suggested  that  he  a.sk  [laughter],  because  I 
knew  I  was  going  to  speak  this  afternoon,  and  I  wanted  all 
the  Senators  here.  I  therefore  consider  it  a  high  tribute 
and  want  my  fellow  Members  to  know  that  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  attention  they  give  me  at  this  hour,  at  which 
time,  of  course,  they  all  know  that  I  am  not  speaking  to  them; 
I  am  speaking  to  the  people  back  in  North  Carolina,  because 
I  myself  come  up  for  renomination  next  June.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  in  all  seriousness,  I  think  we  should  support 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  semor  Senator  from  my  State,  because  his  amendment 
looks  to  the  interest  of  th^-^  small  producer  of  tobacco  in 
the  tobacco-produciner  States  of  thi.s  Union  of  curs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  caJds  for  a  smail  reduction  of  the  aver- 
age over  a  period  r;f  10  y^ars  in  cases  in  which  the  pro- 
ducer has  ^rcx^-n  less  than  15.000  ix}unds  annually.  It  calls 
for  a  small  reduction  of  the  average  over  a  period  of  10 
years  in  cases  m  which  the  production  has  not  exceeded 
10.000^  pounds  annually.  In  employing  the  figures  10.000 
and  15  000  poui;d3.  I  desire,  if  possible,  in  my  simple  way  to 
drive  home  to  the  Members  of  this  body  this  afternoon  just 
what  that  m.eans.  how  far  that  goe.s  in  the  consideration  of 
the  situation  of  iho  small  farmer. 

The  average  farmer,  if  he  is  attentive  upon  h's  fields,  will 
probably  produce  a  thou.-and  pounds  of  tobarco  ro  the  acre 
I  am  going:  to  \i?e  North  Carolina  as  an  illustration,  because 
I  am  V'Ty  u.nhappy  to  be  forced  to  state  that  mv  State  un- 
fortunately, uses  a  great  deal  of  fertilizer.  That  is  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  North  Carolina  ha.s  bc^n  cul- 
tivated for  .  everal  hundred  years;  but  that  i.s  not  a  strange 
statement  to  the  ears  of  these  gentlemen,  because  they  all 
know  that  civilization  in  this  country  began  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  .ANDREWS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 

a  qu'-st:on- 

Tl.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Flonda'> 

Mr.  RElt^OUJS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  the  great  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  desire  to  know  whether  the  amend- 
men  m  bohalf  of  whuh  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
speak.ng  Imiits  the  amount  of  chewin-  tobacco  that  a  person 
may  have.     [Laughter] 

Mr.  RE^-NOLDS.     The  amount  of  chewing  tobacco  that 

Sivf  f^'  '.  '■'  ""^''■'''''  ^*^!^^^'^^-^   ^'Pon  the  amount   of 

saliva  that  one  can  produce.     .  Laughter  ] 

Mr.  President,  I  ..ay  that  m  North  Carolina  unfortunately 
we  have  to  use  a  great  deal  of  fertilizer.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
some  of  you  will  be  as'nni..hed  to  know  that  in  Nr.rth  Ca'-o- 
i^nion'  "^Tii^f  f^ore  fertilizer  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 

JiT  T  H  ,  u"""'.  ^"  ^  ^"^■^*''^  ^'^^"^^  A^  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  deplore  it;    bii^   we  cannot   help  it.     We  have  been 

tillmg  the  soil  do-^-n  there  for  himdreds  of  years  whereas 
sorne  other  parts  of  the  United  State,  ai-e  just  beg  nnl^g  to 
destroy  their  virgin  forest  =;.  ^^nuum,  lo 

North  Carolina  will  produce,  we  will  -.ay    an  averaap  nf 

loTcrTht  1^0  0^"°  ^;  'f  ''"'■  ^-  --  i^o^^SSfat^I 
10  acres  ha^  10,000  pounds  of  tobacco.     That  figure  was  used 
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in  the  amendment  which  my  distinguished  colleague  has  Just 
offered.  During  the  past  year  we  secured  in  the  great  ware- 
houses of  North  Carolina  an  average  price  of  26  cents  a 
pound.  Therefore,  the  farmer  producing  10,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  earned  for  himself  a  gross  income  of  $2  600  Half 
of  that  $2,600.  or  $1,300.  he  must  spend  for  the  production 
of  that  tobacco,  which  leaves  him  at  this  Juncture  of  my 
argument,  $1,300.  which  is  only  a  few  dollars  over  $100  per 
month,  spread  over  the  year  of  12  months. 

That  does  not  take  into  consideraUon  the  fact  that  upon 
the  farmer's  land  he  must  pay  taxes.  "Hiat  does  not  take 
nto  consideration  the  fact  that  he  has  an  initial  investment 
there  in  the  form  of  money  paid  for  the  land  of  which  he  is 
Uie  possessor,  and  upon  which  he  resides  with  his  family 
So  if  we  deduct  from  that  $1,300  the  interest  upon  his  orig- 
inal investment,  and  the  annual  amount  of  taxes  that  he 
must  necessarily  pay  to  be  able  to  bear  his  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  administration  of  his  local  pollUcal  government 
we  And  that  man  wlndiiig  up  with  only  $100  a  month 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  on  the  amendment  has  expired 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  will  now  speak  on  the  bill 
*u*?""  f^NNALLY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  may  proceed  at  his 
pleasure,  and  speak  as  long  as  he  desires 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection' 
Mr  BARKLEY.  Mi:  President,  in  order  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  fashion,  I  am  compelled  to  object  to  that 
request.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  30  minutes 
en  the  bill  which  he  may  use.  Other  Senators  have  been 
required  to  observe  the  rule  and  if  we  start  out  to  make  an 
exception  in  this  case  we  shaD  have  to  do  it  in  others 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Other  Senators  have  not  spoken  so  en- 
tertainmgly  nor  so  infrequently  as  has  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carohna  has  30  mmutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
.the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas  for  the  suggestion  he  made 
because  after  I  have  exhausted  my  time  upon  the  bill— 
the  period  of  30  minutes— if  I  find  that  I  need  more  time  I  ' 
shall  take  additional  time  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee  1,  and  if  I  find  that  that  is  not 
sufficienUy  long  I  shaU  then  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  time  be  extended,  and,  if  necessary,  ask  for  a  vote 
on  the  matter.  [Laughter.]  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    If  the  Senator  can  take  all  the  time  he 
desires,  I  will  not  press  the  matter.    Many  of  us.  however 
are  not  from  tobacco  States,  and  we  want  informaUon  on 
tobacco:  and  I  think  the  Senator  has  made  the  most  in- 
terestmg  and  aromatic  contribution  so  far  to  that  subject 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  appreciate  that  statement  Immensely, 
particularly  as  coming  from  one  whom  I  greatly  admire 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  As  I  understand  the  Senator,  he  is 
going  to  stand  by  the  small  farmer  even  if  it  defeats  him 
for  renomination.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Absolutely,  absolutely;  and,  like  tlie 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  do  not  care  what  the  world  says; 
regardless  of  the  outcome  we  are  against  communism'. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  had  arrived  at  the  point  tn  my  argument 
where  I  had  shown.  I  believe  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
present,  that  the  small  farmer  of  whom  my  colleague  [Mr 
Bailey]  spoke  has  left,  after  the  liquidation  of  taxes  and  pro- 
viding for  himself  a  fair  interest  upon  his  original  investment 
in  his  farm,  $100  a  month.    Out  of  that  $100  a  month  he 
has  to  provide  for  his  children,  send  them  to  school    buy 
clothing,   shoes,  medicine,  pay  for  the  services  of  doctors 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.    I  believe  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  should  be  adopted,  because  the  litUe  farmers  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  other  small  producers  of  tobacco  In 
the  other  tobacco-producing  States  of  the  Union  should  first 
be  taken  care  of;  and  if  we  take  care  of  them  by  means  oT 
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the  language  employed  in  the  amendment  offered  by  Uie 
sen  or  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
could  possibly  raise  an  objection,  because  the  man  who  is 
producing  annuaUy  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, even  at  tJie  fine  average  price  of  26  cents  a  pound 
at  the  end  of  the  >ear  has  left  only  $1,200  with  which  t^ 
hquidate  every  single  obligation  he  has  incurred  during  the 

fjfj  ^Ti^l^-  '°  '^"'^^  ^°^  tobac^o.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  stated  that  I  should  take  additional  time  upon  the  biU 
as  a  whole,  and  since  the  probabilities  are  that  I  shall  not 
agam  have  the  opportunity  to  address  myself  to  this  body 
I  ^sh  to  talk  about  another  matter  that  is  of  great  Interest 
to  North  Carolina.  The  other  matter  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance to  that  of  tobacco.  I  may  mention  incidentally  in  con- 
necUon  with  tcbacco,  before  leaving  that  subject   that  North 

?^^^^  '^^^"^  ^^^  ^^°°^  °r  ^^d  largest  contributor  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  paying  sorn? 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  or  three  hundi-ed  million  dol- 
ors annually  into  tlie  Treasury.  attJ-ibutable  to  the  tobacco 
Industry. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  I  desire  now  to  address  myself 
to  this  body  In  reference  to  cotton  When  I  mention  the 
subject  of  cotton  I  recognize  the  fact  that  I  am  not  talking 
only  to  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina,  where  we  produce 
cotton,  where  we  produce  more  cottcn  per  acre  than  is  pro- 
duced in  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  although  the  State 
of  Texas  produces  one-fouith  of  the  cotton  tliat  is  annually 
produced  in  this  country.  ^^ 

Mr.  McADOO.     Mr.  President 

for^a  ^^^^°^-°^-     ^  ^''^^^  ^  °^y  able  friend  from  Cali- 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  only  wish  to  correct  an  error  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator.  I  may  tell  him  that  California  raises 
530  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  North  Carolina 
reaches  that  production. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Our  average  is  534  pounds  to  the  acre 
accordmg  to  my  information.     [Laughter.]     I  am  going  to 
come  to  the  State  so  ably  represented  by  mv  belovr-d  friend 
the  junior  Senator  from  California.     I  am  going  to  make 
some  personal  references  to  some  obiervations  I  made  there 
month  before  last. 

Coming  back  to  cotton,  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  are 
not  the  only  ones  interested,  but  the  farmers  of  oui-  sister 
Stat^  of  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  northern 
Florida  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Texas,  southern 
Utah.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Califorria,  and  Oklahoma  are 
interested  m  the  subject  of  cotton.  IlifTe  is  no  subject  con- 
fronting  the  public  of  the  cotton -producing  Sutes  of  the 
South.  Southwest,  and  extreme  West  that  is  of  the  impor- 
^ce  that  is  cotton.  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing the  truth  of  that  statement  in  the  minds  of  tho.se  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cotton -producing  States  of  America, 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Oklahoma  [Mr  Lee] 
this  morning  stated  that  Uie  amount  of  cotton  shipped  mto 
this  country  from  other  countries  of  the  world  increased  100 
percent  in  1936  over  1935.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  also 
stated ^^ 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Pardon  me  just  a  moment.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  also  stated  that  although  the  world's 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  past  year  had  increased 
5.000.000  bales,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  had  de- 
creased 2.000.000  bales. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  yield  in  order 
that  I  may  give  him  the  exact  figures? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  said  our  loss  in  exports  was  over  2,000  000 
bales  since  1933-34. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  And  the  world  consumption  has  in- 
creased 5.000.000  bales? 

Mr.  LEE.  That  Is  correct.  In  1933-34  we  exported 
8,366,000  bales  and  in  1936-37  we  exported  only  6,722  000 
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The  year 
46.000  bales  and  in  1936-37 
In  1934-35  the  impor- 


Let  me  correct  the  Senator  lis  to  the  import  of  cotton. 
My  statement  was  that  the  incrsase  of  imported  cotton  for 
1936-37  was  100  percent  over  lie  year  before.  ^ 
before  the  import  of  cotton  was 
the  importation  was  266.000  ba4es. 
tation  was  only  116,000  bales. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  thanl  trie  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  am  now  delighted  to  yield  to  t  »e  senior  Senator  from  Ala 
bama  [Mr.  Bakxhzad]. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  inquire  _ 

that  the  cotton  importations  weie  practically  aH  long  staple 
inch-and-a-haLf  Egyptian  cottai  that  is  not  produced  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    That  is  my  unc  erstanding  from  inquiries  I 
have  made. 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President,  last 
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year  we  imported  100  per- 

han  the  year  before.    That 

no  matter  what  the  length 


cent  more  of  long-staple  cotton 
is  in  competition  with  our  cotton 
of  it  may  be. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  thank  bbth  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  the  subje<  t  of  cotton  is  of  more  vital 
Interest  to  the  representatives  of  the  cotton -producing  States 
than  any  other  subject  before  tleir  respective  constituents 
today — and  why?  One  of  the  nembers  of  this  body  this 
morning  stated  that  after  the  co  ton  leaves  the  fanner  some 
5.000.000  men  in  this  country  are  directly  mvolved  in  the 
various  processes  through  which  [It  passes. 

Mr.  LEE.    Three  million. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Very  well;  ihree  million.  In  that  con 
nection  I  wish  to  state  that  I  be  ieve  the  statistics  will  show 
that  throughout  the  11  or  12  cot  »n- producing  States  of  the 
United  States.  10.000,000  people  lire  employed  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  whole  time  or  pait  time,  in  the  handling  of 
cotton  from  the  soil  to  the  flnislied  product  upon  the  backs 
of  mankind.  When  lO.OOO.OOO  )eople  are  directly  affected 
by  one  agricultural  product,  limted  in  its  production  to  12 
States  of  the  Union,  that  product  becomes  a  subject  mate- 
rially important  to  all  the  millicos  residing  within  those  12 
States. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  subject.  Cotton  is  referred 
to  as  the  billion -dollar  crop  of  America.  At  one  time  we 
had  what  we  might  call  a  mono  »ly  of  world  production  of 
cotton.  But  times  have  changed  not  only  in  the  production 
of  cotton,  but  in  the  manufactire  of  cotton  into  finished 
goods.  There  are  some  who  would  dare  to  tell  us  that  the 
textile  plants  of  this  cotmtry  an  running  only  2  or  3  days 
a  week  on  account  of  this  administration,  when  we  know 
that  cannot  be  true.  Neither  the  President  of  this  country 
nor  any  of  those  associated  with  him  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Government  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  situation  which  arose  in  the  world  affairs  of  the  textile 
indxistry. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  I  mean  simply  that  it  was  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  Great  Britain,  with  her  40.000,000  or 
50.000.000  people  residing  in  the  British  Isles,  had  centered 
there  the  textiles  of  the  world.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago, 
comparatively  speaking,  that  the'e  were  more  spindles  upon 
the  isles  of  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  concentrated 
point  upon  the  face  of  the  eart  i. 

Is  that  true  today?  Not  at  alL  Why?  It  Is  because  times 
have  changed-  Times  have  chajiged  in  that  respect  since 
the  year  1853.  when  Japan  begai  her  period  of  expansion. 
Times  have  changed  since  that  day  when  we  sent  Admiral 
Perry  with  our  Navy  over  to  Jap;  m  with  instructions  to  the 
effect  that  unless  that  hermit  naUon  opened  her  gates  of 
commerce  to  the  world  he  shoud  destroy  them  and  force 
relations  with  them.  Within  a  lew  years  we  found  Japan, 
possessing  about  65,000.000  people,  competing  with  the  great 
textile-producing  naUons  of  the  earth.  The  result  is  that 
abe  became  so  powerful  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  fin- 
ishing the  raw  products  of  cottor .  and  her  competiUon  was 
so  thoroughly  keen  with  Great  liritain  that  Great  Britain 
had  to  dismantle  her  great  textUe  plants  in  the  British  Isles, 
In  Birmingham,  Lancaster,  and  p  jrhaps  20  other  cities,  and 
■•nd  the  spindles  to  Bombay,  Ca  cutta,  and  other  points  In 


India,  'niat  was  because  India  produced  the  raw  material 
and  because  England's  greatest  market  for  the  finished  cotton 
products  was  to  be  found  in  India,  which  has  a  population 
of  375,000,000  people. 

We  of  the  South  and  of  the  Southwest  and  of  the  great 
West  are  confronted  with  a  very  serioiis  problem,  because 
the  time  will  come — and  It  Ls  almost  here — when  we  cannot 
compete  with  the  other  cot  ton -producing  countries  of  the 
world.  We  might  as  well  face  the  issue  now  and  prepare  for 
the  day  when  it  shalJ  amve,  when  our  farmers  who  have 
been  producing  cotton  will  have  to  limit  their  acreage  and 
produce  onJy  for  American  consvunpUon.  produce  only  for  the 
consiimption  of  the  130.000,000  people  of  this  country.  Tha.t 
statement  I  can  prove.  How  am  I  going  to  do  It?  It  is 
simple.     All  I  have  to  do  is  recite  facts. 

Who  are  our  competitors  in  cotton?  Russia.  Russia  is 
three  times  the  size  of  the  United  States.  Russia  has  a  popu- 
lation of  178,000.000.  Those  who  have  visited  Russia  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  Russia  has  available  in  that  vast  terri- 
tory, a  territory  covering  one-sixth  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  twice  as  much  land  adaptable  to  the  production  of 
cotton  as  we  have  in  the  Umted  States.  Labor  in  Russia  is 
many  times  cheaper  than  labor  can  be  procured  for  in  the 
United  States. 

Who  else  is  competing  with  i:s  in  the  world  market  for 
cotton?  China.  China  has  a  population  of  500,000.000  souls. 
Some  of  the  best  soU  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  is  to  be  found  in  China.  Japan  knows 
that,  and  that  is  why  she  has  confiscated  by  the  sword  so 
much  of  Chinese  territory. 

Who  else  is  competing  with  us  in  the  cotton  market? 
India,  with  a  population  of  375.000,000  people,  is  producing 
cotton  and  sending  her  products  annually  into  this  country. 
I  remember  when  I  was  last  in  Singapore,  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  note  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  bales  of  Indian  cotton  were  being  placed  aboard  ships 
there  for  export  mto  the  United  States  in  competition  with 
the  product  of  the  American  cotton  producers. 

Who  else  is  competmg  with  the  American  producer  of 
cotton?  Egypt!  Mention  was  made  a  moment  ago  by  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
BankheadI  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  directed  to  the  Senator 
from  OkJahoma  [Mr.  Lee!,  that  Egypt  produces  long-staple 
cotton.     Nevertheless.  Egypt  is  one  ol  our  competitors. 

Who  else  is  competing  with  the  American  producers  of 
cotton?  Brazil.  Where  is  Brazil?  We  had  better  find  out 
right  now,  because  we  are  goins  to  knew  where  she  is  in  the 
next  10  years,  and  cotton  farmers  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  United  States  will  knew  where  she  is.  Brazil  is  one- 
third  larger  than  the  United  States.  There  is  not  a  square 
mile  of  territory  m  the  Ropubhc  of  Brazil,  a  Portuguese 
lepubhc.  that  is  not  capable  of  producmg  cotton.  I  flew  over 
thousands  of  miie..s  of  Brazilian  territory  last  year.  I  was 
making  some  observations  because  I  am  interested  in  my 
constituents  in  North  Carolina  who  produce  cotton  Brazil 
has  a  population  of  only  55,000,000  people.  She  is  one-third 
larger  than  the  United  Stat*?s  m  territory.  Land  can  be 
cleared  there  and  pr-^par.-d  for  the  production  of  cotton  at  a 
cost  of  $10  an  acre,  when  it  wculd  cost  at  lea^t  $50  in  North 
Carolina.  In  Brazil,  cotton  can  be  produced  for  5  or  6  cents 
a  pound  and  a  profit  thereupon  can  be  made  satisfactory  to 
the  Brazilian  people. 

How  are  we  to  produce  cotton  in  this  country  in  competi- 
tion with  Brazilian  co^.^n^  It  is  well  enough  to  talk  about 
the  fine  cotton  we  produce,  it  is  aU  w-II  enough  to  talk  about 
the  long-staple  cotton  of  California,  but  we  must  remember 
that  science  is  advancing  daily,  hourly,  and  that  the  great 
textile  plants  and  invenUons  have  advanced  to  that  point 
where  the  length  of  the  staple  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
value  of  the  cott^m.  and  the  short  staple  is  jast  as  good  as  the 
long  s^ple      Those  are  fact.s  which  we  have  to  confront. 

N.r.  President,  to  what  is  thar  attributable?  It  is  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
are  going  mto  cotton  raismg,  Incidpntally  there  are  52 
countries  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  producing  cotton  In 
competition  with  us.    Right  at  our  back  door  there  are  M 
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republics  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  are  producing 
cotton  in  competition  with  that  which  we  are  producmg  in 
this  country— Mexico,  and  the  countries  constituting  Central 
America,  and  those  constituting  South  America,  from  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  pampas  of  the  Argentine.  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  of  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in- 
numerable islands  which  are  governed  by  the  British  and  the 
French,  as  well  as  those  possessed  by  us. 

Mr.  President,  they  can  produce  that  cotton  cheaper  than 
we  can  for  the  reason  that  labor  there  is  cheaper.  Not  only 
win  those  52  countries,  within  a  few  years,  come  into  the 
production  of  cotton  in  competition  with  our  States  in  this 
Union,  but  the  planting  of  cotton  is  being  increased  every- 
where, as  evidenced  by  a  statement  made  today  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee],  when  I  be- 
lieve he  referred  to  a  report  to  the  effect  that  so  many 
thousand  pounds  of  cottonseed  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Italian  Government  for  planting  in  Ethiopia,  or  Abyssinia 

Mr.  Mussolini  is  interested  in  procuring  cotton  from  mar- 
kets other  than  the  American  cotton.  Mr.  Mussohni  the 
dictator  of  Italy,  believes  that  15.000,000  blacks  of  Aby^inia 
should  lay  the  tongue  of  the  plow  into  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  that  great  territory  capable  of  producing 
cotton,  and  they  are  buying  seed  of  American  cotton  because 
it  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  small  cotton  planters  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  portions  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Alabama  are  going  to  be  harder  hit  than  those 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  even  when  we  come  to  the 
point  of  producing  cotton  only  for  home  consumpUon  be- 
cause we  are  never  standing  still,  because  we  are  always 
advancing,  and  we  are  now  advancing  in  respect  to  the 
picking  of  cotton. 

For  15  years  many  manufacturers  of  harvesting  machin- 
ery in  this  country  have  been  devoting  their  time  and  their 
millions  to  the  perfection  of  the  cotton-picking  machine.  I 
am  interested  in  that,  because  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
when  at  last  a  cotton-picking  machine  is  perfected  it  will 
lay  idle  millions  of  hands,  both  black  and  white,  hands 
which  have  been  engaged  In  the  picking  of  cotton  in  the 
fields.  So,  being  interested  in  the  farmers  of  my  State  of 
North  Carolina,  whom  I  am  endeavoring  to  represent  in  my 
humble  way,  I  began  to  investigate  this  cotton-picking  sub- 
ject. I  went  to  Chicago.  I  talked  with  Mr.  McAllister,  the 
president  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  I  talked  with 
him  at  great  length  only  a  month  ago.  I  learned  from  Mr. 
McAllister,  the  president  of  the  greatest  company  manufac- 
turing farm  machinery  in  the  world,  that  they  have  actually 
perfected  a  cotton-picking  machine,  and  today,  down  in  the 
State  of  Mis-^issippi,  which  has  been  so  ably  represented  by 
my  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Harri- 
son 1  for  many,  many  years,  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  have  three  different  machines  mechanically  picking 
cotton. 

Mr.  President,  two  men  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a 
cotton-picking  machine  will  pick  as  much  cotton  with  that 
machine  in  1  day  as  50  cotton  pickers  can  pick  in  the  cotton 
fields  in  a  day  with  their  hands.  At  the  present  time  those 
mechanical  cotton  pickers  will  function  properly  only  upon 
land  that  is  level.  I  am  informed.  Cotton -producing  secUons 
of  NOHh  Carolina  principally— most  certainly  those  of  the 
western  Piedmont  section— are  hilly,  and  those  cotton  pickers 
could  not  weU  be  brought  into  utilization,  so  to  speak,  in  that 
section  of  our  State.  The  same  condition  of  terrain,  of  the 
lay  of  the  land,  is  to  be  found  in  portions  of  Alabama  and 
in  the  sister  States  of  Tennessee.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
So.  when  the  time  arrives  when  the  cotton  picker  shall  be 
mechanically  perfected.  It  will  be  placed  in  use  in  those  States 
of  the  Union  where  cotton  is  planted  upon  practically  level 
ground,  such  as  Louisiana,  such  as  the  great  State  of  Texas, 
the  plain  lands  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  fertile 
fields  of  California. 

If  I  may  speak  enviously,  I  sty  very  frankly  that  we  of 
North  Carolina  could  not  very  well,  from  the  standpoint  of 
self-preservation,  rehsh  the  advent  <rf  the  cotton  picker,  be- 
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nu^J^  T^}  """^  ^  peculiarly  adapted  to  North  Carolina. 

?»^^  ^^  °''l^^  ''^^^^'  ^'^  ^^^^  ^  P^^-at  many  .small 
rarms.  and  such  machines  will  be  adaptable  peculiarly  to 
such  great  Commonwealths  as  the  great  State  of  California 

To^f^n  nJlJ^^  ^^  "^  """"'  ^°'  °^"^-^^  ^^  magnificent 
cotton  fields,  such  as  were  mentioned  a  moment  age-  bv  the 

junior  Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  McAdooI. 

Mr.  President,  this  reminds  me  that  when  I  was  in  Call- 
forma  not  so  long  ago  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  greet- 
ing  m  the  Palace  Hotel  there  my  friend,  and  the  fncnd  of  the 
Aniencan  p^ple.  the  Honorable  Tom  Connally,  of  the  Lone 
Star  State  of  Texas.     He  had  just  returned  from  the  Hawa;- 

^?  !t'^'''it-  ^^^""^  ^^  '''^  endeavoring  to  ascertain  as  to 
whether  the  people  of  those  islands  and  possessions  were 

fr"nm  T  '"^  ^^^  ^u^^^  °^  statehood.  I  had  just  returned 
from  Los  Angeles  by  way  of  a  motor  trip,  at  which  Lime  I 
motored  over  the  broad  expanses  of  that  magiuflcent  land 
\n  Cahfomia.  where  I  made  obsen-ations  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  utilized  expressly  for  the  purpase  of  pro- 
ducing the  long-staple  cotton,  and  e\'ery  20  or  25  mile-  I 
ob.served,  as  I  sped  along  the  velvety  and  newly  constructed 
highways  of  that  great  State,  that  unfortunately  there  were 
placards,  -Wanted,  cotton  pickers,"  advertisements  every- 
where  for  people  to  pick  the  cotton 

nn^'.h^^H^?^'^  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
upon  the  bill  has  expired. 

H  f^-  ^^EYNOLDS.  I  will  take  a  little  time  on  the  substi- 
tute of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr   Lee] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  substitute  has  not  yet 
been  submitted. 

Mr^  REYNOLDS.     I  thank  the  gentlemen  of  the  Senate 
for  theu-  very  unusual  attention,  and  I  wish  to  assure  them 
of  my  gratitude  at   their  interest  in  the  sub.ject  of  cotton 
which  Ls  of  vital  interest  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 

Mr^  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  make  a 
speech,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  mv  conception  of  the 
pending  amendment.  I  think  it  is  preeminently  one  of  the 
most  just  amendments  offered  while  the  pendmg  bill  has 
been  under  consideration. 

The  practical  fact  is  that  in  my  State  there  Ls  at  lea.n  one 
farmer  I  know  of  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  13  000 
acres  of  tobacco,  and  several  growing  two,  or  thiee  or  four 
hundred  acres,  but  the  vast  majority  grow  co.isiderably 
Jess,  and  the  real  number  who  need  the  assistance  contem- 
plated is  composed  of  those  men  who  have  bams  but  they 
are  of  hardly  any  use  to  them  unless  thev  can  produce  the 
amount  exe.-npted  by  the  amendment. 

The  question  before  us  is.  Shall  we,  as  careful  legislators 
cut  the  man  who  makes  10,000  pounds  the  same  as  the  mari 
who  plants  13.000  acres,  or  the  man  who  plants  200  acres' 
The  amendment  provides  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  followed  in  the  case  of  the  income-tax  law  we  shall 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  personal  income  should 
determine  the  extent  to  which  we  will  exact  a  tax  for  the 
Government. 

The  man  who  makes  up  to  15,000  pounds  is  to  be  cut  10 
percent.  The  man  who  makes  any  of  the  graduated  amounts 
less  than  10.000  is  to  be  cut  5  percent,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  we  restrict  the  little  fellow  whose  whole  cash  crop  is 
tobacco,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  cannot  buj'  these  large 
farms,  to  a  mere  subsistence.  He  will  be  cut  Just  as  ruth- 
lessly as  is  the  man  with  a  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  intended  to  discu&s  any  of  these 
schedules,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  myself.  Among  them 
was  the  inability  of  the  committee  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman  to  find  the  Ume  to  frame  a  perma- 
nent farm  measure. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARXLEY.  I  have  already  made  a  few  remarks  on 
the  amendment,  and  I  should  like  to  get  certain  informaUon 
in  the  Senator's  time.  If  he  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 
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perc?nt 
farms 


tl;e 


perant 
dark 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Personally 
may  happen  to  the  amendment 
tentlon  to  the  fact  that  accordli^g 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
more  than  10  and  less  than  1£ 
was  68  percent.    In  the  case 
percentage  was  82  percent.    Of 
ment  applies  to  15,000  jwunds: 
a  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre 
which,  of  course,  would  come 
19  acres. 

As  to  the  fired  tobacco,  the 
the  case  of  hurley  It  is  93 
burley  type  is  produced  on 
and  19  acres.    In  the  case  of 
percent. 

Those  percentages  show  that 
the  amendment  is  to  be  place<l 
tion.  It  will  affect  from  68 
92  percent  in  the  burley  and 
States. 

Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  I 
the  amendment  of  my  colleagu? 
Bailey]  if  it  were  to  exempt 
be^n  cut  down  to  10  percent 
pounds  and  150  pounds  are 
sents  a  deduction  of  100  poimds 
that  is  a  fair  reduction, 
case  of  flue-cured  tobacco, 
Kentucky,  the  percentage  is  68 
that  68  percent  with  enough  to 
to  have  the  other  32  percent 
income. 

I  suppose  the  Senator  could 
those  having  incomes  of  less 
of  all  those  who  have  incomes, 
putting  the  burden  in  the  higher 
to  those  who.  unfortunately,  wer^ 

I  think  the  amounts  of  10 
in  this  amendment  are  Just  and 

Mr.  President,  I  live  in  the 
the  United  States  for  growing 
flue-cured  tobacco.   Tliere  is  one 
long  and  5  miles  wide,  which,  by 
soil  or  otherwise,  produces  tobacco 
the  best  Habana  tobacco. 

The  only  interest  I  have  in 
aUecting  the  farmers,  is  in 
chance  according  to  what  a 
proposed  in  the  amendment — ijo 
amount,  and  5  percent  on 


have  no  interest  in  what 

but  I  should  like  to  caJl  at- 

to  a  table  prepared  biy  the 

number  of  farmers  producing 

acres  of  flue-cured  tobacco 

'  the  fire-cured  tobacco  the 

course,  the  pending  amend- 

3Ut  if  we  take  an  average  of 

that  would  mean  15  acres, 

bjetween  the  10  acres  and  the 


ijercentage  is  82  percent.    In 

All  the  tobacco  of  the 

containing   between   10 

dark-fired  tobacco  it  is  92 


tliem; 


de  iucted. 


perhaps  would  not  advocate 

from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 

but  the  percent  agre  has 

Take  10  percent  from  1,500 

Ten  percent  repre- 

from  1,000  pounds.    I  think 

what  is  involved.    In  the 

accbrding  to  the  Senator  from 

r  ercent.    I  would  rather  leave 

ipake  a  reasonable  living  than 

given  an  almost  unlimited 


bring 


consider  ng 


th£n 


tmja 


anot  ler 


fr>m 


Govemrient 


with  our  sense  of  Justice;  and 
prevail. 

Let  me  repeat:  Tlie  Senator 
has  said  that  65  percent  of  the 
category.  Perhaps  90  percent  c 
in  the  brackets  below  $5,000;  yet 
age  paid  by  them  to  the 
size  of  their  incomes. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Presiden 
Mr.  SMITH.  I  yield- 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate 
tor  says;  but  it  seems  to  me  _ 
high  rate  in  the  higher  brackets 
the  reduction  of  the  authority  ol 
gram  of  crop  curtailment  so  far 
respect  to  from  68  to  92  percent  . 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
an  effective  program  that  will 
growers  of  tobacco  as  well  as 
going  to  place  68  percent  of  flue 
ctrred,  and  92  percent  of  burley 
category,  so  that  the  program 
the  same  way,  I  fear  the 
be  able  to  put  into  eflect  any 
tobacco. 
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if  the  limitation  carried  in 

on  the  amount  of  produc- 

In  the  flue-cured  area  to 

fired  areas  of  the  United 


tn  a  table  showing:  that 

$5,000  compose  90  percent 

That  did  not  deter  us  from 

brackets  and  showing  mercy 

in  the  lower  brackets. 

pendent  and  5  percent  prescribed 

air. 

hejart  of  the  best  section  in  all 

^hakt  is  known  as  bright- leaf 

secUon  there,  about  10  mHos 

reason  of  some  peculiarity  m 

which  would  compete  with 


tils 


bill,  or  in  any  other  bill 

equalling  the  burden  and  gi\ing  a 

has.    I  think  the  figures 


percent  cut.  on  a  certain 

amount — are  in  keeping 

I  hope  the  amendment  will 


Kentucky  FMr.  BarkleyI 
producers  are  in  a  certain 
our  income-tax  payers  are 
we  provide  that  the  percent- 
shall  be  based  upon  the 


;.  will  the  Senator  yield? 


the  force  of  what  the  Sena- 
is  no  analogy  between  a 
of  income-tax  payers,  and 
the  Secretary  imder  a  pro- 
tobacco  is  concerned  with 
the  product. 

it  seems  to  me.  is  to  make 

to  the  benefit  of  all  the 

other  products.    If  we  are 

( ured.  86  percent  of  open-air 

^nd  dark  fired  in  a  different 

operate  as  to  them  in 

of  Agriculture  will  not 

at  all  with  respect  to 
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Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  we  havo  sense  enough  to 
adapt  our  lefnslaMon  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer.  The 
analogy  a.s  I  have  drau-n  it  hr-ldi;  ec.ci  between  the  incomo.s 
in  the  higher  and  lower  bracket.^,  becau.se  in  the  last  analysis 
the  income  of  the  farmer  is  derived  from  h:s  tobacco.  If  fire- 
cured  and  burley  tobacco  are  in  a  different  category  from 
flue-cured  tobacco,  we  ought  adapt  our  legislation  to  take 
care  of  them;  but  because  of  mental  inability  or  laziness  we 
propose  to  make  a  general  rule  as  to  plowing  without  regard 
to  whom  the  plowshare  eces  over. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  regard  to  wheat,  there  was  an  ex- 
cinpticn  of  100  bu.^±if'ls,  I  brl>:^\p.  In  regard  to  com,  there 
was  an  exemption  of  300  bushels.  So  the  curtailment  pro- 
gram does  not  apply  to  the  first  100  bushels  of  wheat  and 
300  bushels  of  corn.  There  is  in  the  bill,  as  I  read  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  section  v.-hich  was  previously  adopted,  a  pro- 
\ision  with  reference  to  3,200  pounds  and  2,400  pounds, 
which  is  ajialotjou-s  to  100  bushels  of  wheat  and  300  bushels 
of  com.  Beyond  that,  in  this  amendment  it  is  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  cannot  bring  atwut  a  re- 
duction of  mor*-  fhan  5  percent  on  any  farm  that  produces 
as  much  as  10,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  which  is  a  big  crop 
for  the  average  sm.all  farmer,  and  the  Secretary  cannot 
reduce  the  crop  more  than  10  percent  up  to  a  15.000-pound 
production,  which  is  a  v.-hale  of  a  crop  to  the  average 
tobacco  grower. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  running  the  risk  of  making  oiu* 
legislation  ineffective  if  it  is  to  be  applied  in  its  fullest  force 
and  effect  to  only  about  30  percent  and  20  percent  and 
10  percent  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  SlvnTH.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  any  Senator  on 
the  floor  knows  the  human  d.-udgery  and  human  manipu- 
lation of  a  crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  I  wonder  if  anyone 
here  does. 

In  the  first  place,  the  farmer  has  to  fi-x  a  bed  in  January 
in  which  to  plant  the  intinitesimal  seed.  He  must  cover  It 
with  frost-proof  cloth.  Tlien  when  the  Lttle  plants  come 
up  they  n:u.-t  be  treated  in  order  to  get  them  to  grow  fast 
er.ough  to  get  them  out  in  the  proper  time. 

Then  human  flncers  pu  k  rvcry  stalk,  every  plant,  and 
carry  thoin  to  the  fUIds,  and  then  human  hands  set  out 
every  plant.  If  the  wruther  us  diy,  every  plant  must  be 
watered  until  the  roots  pet  hold.  Wlien  the  tunc  comes 
that  the  plant  btpiii.s  to  iip«->n  tlie  fanner  goes  out  in  the 
field,  and.  working  in  the  broiling  am.  lifts  the  plants,  and 
they  are  put  in  hamp*  rs  and  carris  d  to  the  barn.  Human 
hands  take  every  h>af  and  .-fnng  it  up  on  a  stick,  and  the 
sticks  are  then  hung  on  bars  in  the  burn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Lime  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  ha,s  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  Pr^.^id-nt.  I  have  several  amendments. 
I  will  talk  on  an  amendment.  Tlaen,  whr-n  the  tobacco  is 
put  m  the  bam,  for  3  nights  and  3  days  the  curer  has  no 
sleep.    He  works  all  night  long. 

Mr.  President,  it  ha^  bet  n  sugse.5ted  tx)  me  that  in  connec- 
tion with  a  certain  amendment  whuch  I  have  pending  I  may 
need  my  time  on  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rule  is 
in  reference  to  substitutes.  The  leader  on  our  side  the 
Senator  from  Kenueky  Mr.  B.arki.ey:.  .savs  my  time  is  up. 
I  just  wanted  to  convince  Stjnaiors  that  they  have  no^dea 
of  the  human  drudgery  n,ees.sary  to  produce  what  we  call 
flue-cured  tobacco.  The  exemption  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment IS  honf  St  and  ju.st.  and  gives  some  hope  to  the  small 
tobacco  producers. 

I  reserve  my  30  m;nu*:es  on  th''  b'll 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     On  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator   from   North   Carolina    ,Mr.    B.mley],   on   page   45 
after  line  12,  the  yeas  and  nays  liuve  been  ordered      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clprk  procerd<^d  to  call  the  roll 
Mr.  BARKLKY   (when  Mr.  la^GA.Vs  name  was' called)      I 
wish  to  announce  that  my  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Log.^n]  is  unavoidably  absent.    He  is  paired 
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with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Davis].    If  present 
my  colleague   [Mr.  Logan]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  NORRIS  iwhen  his  name  was  called).    Upon  this  vote 
I  am  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Calif orma  IMr.  Johnson] 
If  that  Senator  were  present,  he   would  vote   "yea."     If   I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  should  vote  "nay." 
The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroLna  [Mr.  Byrnes]  is  detained  In  an  important 
committee  meeting.    If  present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr,  Logan].  If  present,  that  Senator 
would  vote  "nay.-  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  and  vote  "yea."  If 
present,  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr 
Bridges]   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  McNARY.  My  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Steiwer]  is  necessarily  absent.  He  is  paired 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If 
present,  my  colleague  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MINTON.     The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dieterich].    If 
present,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea"    and 
.     the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HALE.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolma  [Mr.  Byrnes].  I  am  advised  that  he  would 
vote  as  I  intend  to  vote,  and  I  therefore  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mi-.  Shipste.\d]  has  a  general  pair  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass]. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr 
Holt],  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Hughes]  are 
detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers]  Is 
detained  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ashutist].  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
PiTTM.^N],  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeleri' 
are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr,  DiitirichI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  DoNAHrrl.  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  Lewis),  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Moore  1.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  RussillI.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Schwartz  1.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr 
T\-DiNGsi,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  WACNral 
are  detained  on  departmental  matters. 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  34.  nays  36,  as  follows: 

YBAS--34 

Adatns  ClarK 

Andrews  Connallv 

Au.'-tln  Copeland 

Bahey  Davis 

BUlyD  FYjizler 

Borah  George 

Bulkley  Gerrv 

Burke  Gibson 

Capper  Hale 

Bankbead 

Bark'icy 
Berry 

Brown,  M!rh. 
Brown,  N.  H. 
Eu:cw 
B\ra 
Cftraway 
Chavez 

A«=hiirst 

Bone 

Bridges 

Byrr:e<? 

DIeterlrh 

Doaahey 

Glass 

So  Mr.  Bailey's  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
war.  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  45,  inserting  para- 
graph td' . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 
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Duffy 

EUender 

Gillette 

Graves 

Green 

Guffey 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 


Holt 

Hughe-s 

Jolm^on,  Calif 

Lewl.s 

Logan 

MrCarran 

Mocre 


Harrison 
Johnaon,  Oolo. 
King 
Lee 
Lodge 
McNary 
Maloney 
lAiUer 
O'M&boney 
NATS— 36 

Hitchcock 
La  Follette 
Lonergan 
Lundeen 
McAdoo 
McGlll 
McKeli&r 
Minton 
Murray 
NOT  VOTING — 26 
Norrls 
Pittmaa 
Ru.-sell 
Schwartz 
Shipstead 
Bmathers 
Stclwer 


RadcUrre 
Reynolds 

Smith 

Thomas.  Okla, 
Townsend 
Van  NuyB 
Walsh 


Neely 

Nye 

Overton 

Pepper 

Pope 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Thomas,  Utah 

Truman 

Tydlnire 

Vandenberg 

Wagner 

Wheeler 

White 


The  clerk  will  slate  the  next 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
amendment. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
was  on  page  45.  after  line  12,  to  insert  a  subhead  -Adjust- 
ment and  suspension  of  quotas." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  45,  after  hue  13  to 
Insert:  ' 

Sec.  43.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  national 
marketing   quota  lor   tobacco    will    not  make   a   norma    suppv^ 
tobacco    available    for    marketing    during    the    market-ng    yJS*  f°r 
which    such    quota   has    been    established,    he   shall    cause    an    Im 
mediate   InTestlgatlon    to    b<,    made    with   respect    themo     in    th^ 

'^"fi'^Kf'  .'^"'^^  '^"^  "°'"^^  ^'^  opportunitrior  puS?'  hearme 
shall  be  given  to  Interested  persons  If  upon  the  b"«  s  o f T,  h 
inve,.tlgatlon  the  Secretary  flnd.s  the  existence  of  .c).  ait  he  shaU 
proclaim  the  same  and  upon  such  proclamation  V'le  amount  of 
^^'L^'^^if  T^H  ^^j^f  ^°«  q^°^  »^all  be  increased  to  Lc ram"  urn 
as  he  shall  have  determined  upon  the  basis  of  tu.h  U.ve(,Ueai  or 
will  make  available  for  marketing  during  such  ma  ke  :  .  \^en;  t 
normal  supply  of  tobaccn  and  shall  announce  such  ncrSL^ 
marketing  quota.  The  amount  of  such  farm  marketu^  q^!^ 
shall  be  mcrea*ed  in  the  same  ratio.  i^i^seting    quota 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  hav- 
mp  the  tobacco  title  in  charpe  what  fact,  if  anv  must  be 
relied  upon  or  broupht  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
to  motivate  him  in  proceeding  to  make  the  investigation' 
The  language  is  "if  the  Secretary  has  rea.<=on  to  believe  " 
Is  there  anything  in  the  bill  that  calls  for  the  presentation 
of  facts  or  may  he,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  so  to  speak  affirm 
that  he  believes  a  certain  course  should  be  pur.sued  without 
any  evidence  whatever  to  justify  It? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  pape  46,  in  paragraph  (b)  wp  have 
an  outline  of  factors  which  the  Secretary  mu.st  take  into 
consideration.  When  we  reach  that  paragraph  I  shall 
discuss  It  and  offer  certain  amendments  which  will  be  ex- 
planatory- of  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  was,  on  page  46.  after  line  4,  to  insert: 

(b)    If   the   Secretary   hn.^   r,>a..on   to   believe   that    htx-iur,.   of   n 

mpdlttte    in^-esutfulluii    lo    be    m«de    to    deleruune    v.l>i.thi-r    th,. 

i^^rr^  1.U  ,^^^^  ''^"'  '*''  '"'  "•^^  "»  lncrea.^d  demand 
wrwng  from  auch  war  or  emerir,^ncy      If,  upon  the  hi«l«  of  aueb 

^r^TTu'^'  ^riV  ''"'^  ^^**  »uch 'termination  U  necS 
Bar)  he  shuU  Uum.^dlntoly  proclaim  mch  flndlna  and  UicrrUDon 
such  quota  shall  terminate.  wicrtup..n 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mj-.  President,  I  send  to  Uie  desk  an 
amendment,  which  I  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  lo  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Cliek.  On  page  46.  line  5.  after  the  word 
"that",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "and  national  marketing 
quota  for  tobacco  should  be  terminated",  so  as  to  read: 

If  the  Secretary  has  reiison  t-o  believe  that  anv  nationa!  mar- 
keting quota  for  tobacco  should  be  teruiiuated  because  caf  a 
national  emergency — 

And  SO  forth. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.     I    have   another   amend.Tierit    to 
paragraph,  which  I  offer. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.     The    amendment    will 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  46,  lines  6  a:id  7,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  word.s  "because  of  war  any  nat.onal 
marketing  quota  for  tobacco  should  be  terminated"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

A  material  lncrea.se  in  export  den-iaiid,  or  brrau.'  tin  tr-*-il 
crop  as  a  result  of  unfavnrablp  ror;d:t.nns  of  y^r-ir1-jrt:cn  v.'",  be 
substantially  less  than  the  marketing  quota  therefor- 

So  as  to  read: 

If  the  Secretary  haa  reason  to  believe  that  anv  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  tobacco  should  be  termliiatod  Uc.i-j.v  .,.'  a  na- 
tional emergency  or  a  material  Increaw  in  export  d  ■-.■•.:. d  -r  ho- 
c&use    the    total    crop    as    a    result    oX    unfavorable    conditions    of 


that 


be 


I  c^eniucKy  lAir.  lx3g.oj  !  is  unavoidably  absent.    He  is  paired 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Keting  quota  for  tobacco  should  b*'  tLTmliiatfcJ  L<  c •.;.•.,"  .,r  a  na- 
tional emergency  or  a  material  Increaw  in  expert  d  •-.■•.:.d  or  be- 
cause   the    total    crop    as    a    result    of    unfavorable    conditions    of 


! 


y 
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production   wHl   be   subetactisHy 
therefor,  he  shall  cauBe  an 
determine  whether  the  termtnatlofa 
order  to  effectuate  the  declared  p<  Ucy 
increased  demand  arising  from  su^h 
the  baslfl  of  such  Investigation, 
mlnatlon  1b  necessary,  he  shall  Immediately 
and  thereupon  such  quota  shall 


ImmedJBite 


than   the   marketing   quota 

Investigation  to  be  made  to 

of  such  quota  is  necessary  in 

of  this  title  or  to  meet  an 

war  or  emergency.     If,  upon 

Secretary  finds  that  sudh  tcr- 

proclalm  such  finding 

terminate. 


Secret iry 


Secretary 

an;' 


prodi  icer 


year 


b? 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  I 
which  Justify  the  application  of 
Who  finds  the  facts? 

Mr.  ET LENDER.     The 
be  an  increase  in  export  demarid 
can  be  terminated,  or  if  because 
conditions  the  Secretary  then 
quota. 

Mr.  KINO.    I  inquire  wheth^ 
the  words   "material  increase' 
crease?    Would  it  be  10  percen 
It  seems  to  me  the  Senator,  undrr 
to  give  authority  to  the 
ited  authority,  too,  without 
termine  what  Is  material  and 
to  me  it  is  entirely  too  great 
of  the  Government  as  the  basii 
seriously  the  grower  or  the 

Mr.  Ef, LENDER.    Under  tt.e 
tary  has  a  certain  yardstick  by 
tional  quota.    He  also  has  a 
bacco  should  be  on  hand  for 
bacco  that  is  produced  this 
for  2  or  3  years  before  it  is  use< 
a  quota  the  Secretary  must 
tobacco  that  is  on  hand  and 
supply  of  tobacco  as  defined  in 
Whenever  there  is  a  material 
retary  would  have  the  authority 
would  have  a  yardstick,  as 
he  necessarily  would  have  to 
increase  of  tobacco  exiJorts 
as  defined  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President 
a  question? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.    Suppose  the 
those  interested  in  the 
agree  about  the  existence  of 
would  determine  that  question' 
ET  .LENDER.     The 
AUSTIN.    So  that  then 
under  this  provision  of  the  bil 
retary? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.    These 
year,  and  of  course  when  the 
quota  for  any  particular  year, 
tobacco  growers  for  their  vote. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President, 
ana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  POPE.    I  call  the  Senator 
tion   41    (a),   which   refers   to 
tobacco.    I  ask  the  Senator  if 
the  Secretary  in  determining 
necessary  in  the  case  of  an 
in  the  provision  now  under 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  whfet 
tor  from  Utah  a  few  minutes 
have  a  yardstick  by  which  to 
that  yardstick   was,  and,   of 
thereby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
to  the  amendment  to  the 
The  amendment  to  the 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER, 
amendment  proposed  by  the 
amendment  of  the  committee. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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inquire  what  are  the  factors 
the  amendment  just  offered. 


does,  of  course.    If  there 

then  the  marketing  quota 

of  total  failure  of  growing 

a  right  to  terminate  the 


has 


there  Is  any  definition  of 

What   is  a  material   in- 

or  1  percent  or  20  percent? 

this  provision,  is  proposing 

of  Agriculture,  an  unlim- 

guldepost  whatever  to  de- 

vcjhat  is  immaterial.    It  seems 

discretion  to  give  to  an  ofQcial 

of  action  which  may  affect 

or  the  vendee  of  tobacco. 

terms  of  the  bill  the  Secre- 

which  he  must  fix  the  na- 

yirdstick  as  to  how  much  to- 

lomestic  consumption.     To- 

usually  remaini,  in  storage 

Therefore,  in  establiishin? 

?  guided  by  the  amount  of 

n?eded  to  maintain  a  normal 

he  bill. 

increase  in  export,  the  See- 
to  terminate  the  quota^    He 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  in  that 
take  into  consideration  the 
abive  a  normal  year's  exports 


will  the  Senator  yield  for 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 

produqtion  of  tobacco  should  dis- 

national  emergency.    Who 

Secre(|ary.  ' 

would  be  no  opportunity, 
,  to  disagree  with  the  Sec- 

qudtas  are  fixed  from  year  to 

Se  cretary  does  fix  a  marketing 

hat  must  be  referred  to  the 

wll  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 


t  lat 
tie 


erne  rgency 


•s  attention  to  page  42,  sec- 
he  reserve  supply   level   of 
would  not  be  a  guide  to 
amount  wliich  would  be 
of  the  sort  Indicated 
con^deration? 

I  explained  to  the  Sena- 

ago.    The  Secretary  would 

I^oceed.  and  I  defined  what 

he   would   be   glided 


C(  )urse. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing 
ament  ment. 
amencment  was  agreed  to. 

rhe  clerk  will  state  the  next 
Seriator  from  Louisiana  to  the 


The  Chief  Clerk.  On  paee  46,  line  11,  it  is  proposed  to 
Etnke  out  such  war  or  emergency"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "such  emcrfiency  or  e.xport  demand." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  as:reed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  4G,  after  line  14,  to 
insert: 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  44.  ta)  Any  person  who  knowinc;'}-  acquires  from  a  pro- 
ducer tobacco  marketed  by  .'such  producer  fr-^ni  a  farm  In  exccs.s 
of  the  marketing  quota  for  such  farrri  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  50  percent  of  the  market  price  of  the  tobacco  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition  or  3  cents  per  pound  In  the  case  of  flue- 
cured  Maryland  or  bur  ley  or  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  ca.se  of  all 
other  kinds  of  tobacco  whichever  is  the  higher.  If  the  tobacco 
is  acquired  by  sale  the  purchaser  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  from  the  price  which  would  otherwise  be  paid  for  such 
tobacco.  .Ml  p^T.altie.s  shall  be  renutt^d  to  the  Secretary  and  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  pro- 
posed substitute  for  the  entire  section. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Chizf  Clerk.  It  is  propose  d  to  insert,  in  lieu  of  the 
amendment  of  the  committee,  on  page  46,  after  line  14,  the 
following: 

Sec.  44.  (a)  The  marke*:ne  of  any  tobacco  in  excess  of  the  mar- 
keting quota  for  the  farm  en  wlucli  the  tobacco  was  produced 
than  be  subject  to  a  prtiaJty  of  50  percent  of  the  market  price  of 
the  tobacco  on  the  date  of  such  marketing  or  if  the  follow, nc; 
rates  are  hieher.  3  rpnts  per  pound  in  the  case  of  flue-cur-d.  Mary- 
land, cr  hurley  and  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of  all  ether 
kinds  cf  tobacco  Such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  who 
acquire?  such  tobacco  from  the  producer,  but  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  the  penalty  may  be  deducted  by  the  buyer  from  the  price 
paid  to  the  producer  in  case  such  tobacco  Is  marketed  by  sale;  cr. 
If  the  tobacco  i.s  marketed  by  the  producer  through  a  warL-hou-^e- 
man  or  other  a~ent,  such  penalty  shaU  be  paid  by  such  warehouse- 
man or  agent  who  may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty 
from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer:  Provided.  That  In  ciLse  any 
tobacco  IS  marke-cd  directly  to  any  person  outside  the  United 
States  the  pon.ilty  shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by  the  produo-r.  All 
penalties  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Secretary  aiid  ^all  accrue  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pr^^sldpnt.  tJie  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  merely  to  clanfy  a  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  penalties  on  excess  marketings  which  was  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolma  when  the  bill  was  under  de- 
bate .some  time  ago,  and  further  to  clarify  questions  as  to 
the  persons  responsible  for  pajTnent  of  the  penalty. 

Whenever  the  tobacco  is  sold  for  the  producer  by  a  ware- 
houseman, then  the  warehouseman  will  pay  the  penalty  and 
deduct  it  from  the  sale  price  of  the  tobacco  and  remit  direct 
to  the  Secretary.  In  ca.se  the  tobacco  is  produced  and  sold 
for  export,  then  the  penalty  i.s  to  be  paid  by  the  producer 
himself.  This  will  prevent  shippmc  of  tobacco  outside  of 
the  Umted  States  prior  to  the  sale  of  such  tobacco  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  penalty. 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  Presidf-nt,  wiiJ  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  provision, 
buc  as  It  was  read,  I  gathered  that  the  man  who  produces 
the  tobacco  and  sells  it  is  not  the  guilty  man,  though  he  may 
fcnow  that  he  is  violating  the  law  in  selling  som'ething  he 
should  not  sell,  but  the  pur.haser,  who  perhaps  may  be  inno- 
cent is  the  one  who  us  condemrii'd  and  is  to  pay  the  penalty; 
but  the  tobacco  grower  is  to  b.^  immune  from  prosecution. 
Is  that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  intent 
or  it  at  all.  A.s  l  interpret  the  amendment,  the  penalty 
imposed  is  to  be  d-ductcd  from  the  purchase  price  of  the 
tobacco,  and  the  pri^ducer  of  the  tobacco  is  the  one  who  is 
really  to  be  penalized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  'he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  am.endment  as  amend  'd  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  cf  the  committee  was.  on  page  47 
after  line  2,  to  insert  the  following; 
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(b)  All  persona,  In  whatever  capacity  acting.  Including  pro- 
ducers, warehousemen,  processors  of  tobacco,  and  common^arrierB 
and  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  purchasing  tobacco  from 
farmers,  or  of  redrying.  prizing,  or  stemming  tobacco  for  farmers 
■hail  from  time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretarv.  report  to 
the  Secretary  such  information  and  keep  such  records  m  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Such  information  shall  be  reported  and 
Btich  records  shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with  foi-ms  which  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  For  the  purpoee  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  any  report  made  or  record  kept;,  or  of  obtaining 
Information  required  to  be  furnished  In  any  report,  but  not  so 
furnished,  the  Secretary  la  hereby  authorized  to  examine  such 
books,  papers,  records,  accounte.  correspondence,  contracts  docu- 
ments, and  memoranda  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  relevant 
and  are  within  the  control  of  such  person.  Any  such  person  fall- 
ing to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  records  as  required  bv  this 
subsection  or  making  any  false  report  or  record  shall  be  deemed 
gUilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  Bliall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  which  I  desire  to  have  stated. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Tlie   clerk   will   state   the 
amendment. 

Ttie  Chut  Clerk.    On  page  47.  after  line  2,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

(e)  In  making  aUotm.mts  hereunder  with  respect  to  brlcht 
tobacco  the  officers  administering  this  act  shall  not  reduce  the 
quota  of  a  farmer  living  on  hla  farm  and  deriving  hla  Uvellhood 
therefrom  more  than  10  percent  of  his  10 -year  average  If  such 
average  is  15.000  pounds  o-  leas,  and  if  hla  10-year  average  Is  10  000 
pounds  or  less  his  quota  siall  not  be  reduced  more  than  5  percent 
provided  in  either  case  such  farmer  shaU  comply  with  the  boU- 
conservatlon  poUcy. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    It  is  s;mply  changing  the  15,000  to  12.000. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  simply  changes  the  15,000  to  12  000 
I  suggest  that  it  go  over  until  tomorrow,  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  object 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Very  well. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  hope  we  can  finish  the  tobacco  sec- 
tions tonight,  with  the  understanding  that  this  amendment 
shall  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
next  amendment. 

The  next  committee  amendment  was,  on  page  47  line  3  to 
insert: 

(b)  All  persons.  In  whatever  capacity  acting.  Including  pro- 
ducers, warehousemen,  processors  of  tobacco,  and  common  carriers 
and  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  purchasing  tobacco  from 
farmers,  or  of  redrying,  prizing,  or  stemming  tobacco  for  farmers, 
shall  from  time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretary,  report  to 
the  Secretary  such  information  and  keep  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  to  be  necessar:,-  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  tlUe.  Such  information  shaU  be  reported  and  such 
records  shall  be  kept  In  accordance  with  forms  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correct- 
ne.cs  of  any  report  made  or  record  kept,  or  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion required  to  be  furnished  In  any  report,  but  not  so  furnished 
the  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  examine  such  books  papers' 
records,  accounts,  correspondence,  contents,  documents  ^d 
r^mcM^nda  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  relevant  and  are  within 
the  control  of  such  person.  Any  such  person  faUing  to  make  any 
report  or  keep  any  records  as  required  by  this  subsection  or  maklne 
any  false  report  or  record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  in  line  4  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  word  "producers." 

This  section  requires  certain  reports  from  all  persons,  in 
whatever  capacity  acting,  including  producers,  warehouse- 
men, processors,  common  carriers,  and  others;  and  the  re- 
ports which  are  required  cannot  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
except  by  those  who  have  some  form  of  bookkeeping.  We 
all  know  that  the  average  farmer  keeps  no  books.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  harmony  with  what  we  have  already  done  with 
respect  to  other  parts  of  the  bUl,  the  word  "producers"  ought 
to  be  eliminated.    I  move  that  it  be  eUmlnated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  On  the  same  page,  hne  23,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  figures  "500"  and  Insert  "100."    That  amend- 
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ment  Is  tn  harmony  with  what  the  atithors  of  the  bill  have 
indicated  will  be  done  when  we  get  to  it  to  respect  to  the 
penalties  in  other  sections  of  the  biH.  which  w:U  not  be 
reached  unUl  the  committee  amendments  are  agreed  to 
This  however,  is  the  place  to  handle  this  particular  ma't.T- 
and  I  therefore  move  to  stnke  out  the  npures  "500"  and  ui 
insert  in  heu  thereof  the  figures  "100." 

Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  President,  will  tl-ie  &mator  yield' 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mi.-^under- 
standmg  about  the  matter,  I  will  say  that  the  penalties  in 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  with  reference  to  buyers  wii-c- 
housemen,  and  so  forth,  are  $1,000  fine:  but  we  have  "an 
amendment  pending  to  strike  out  all  penalties  with  reference 
to  producers.  So  reducing  the  penalty  from  $500  to  $100  on 
warehousemen,  producers,  and  so  forth,  will  be  materially 
different  from  what  we  shall  have  in  the  orlpinal  bill 
Jf^^i^^if"-.  Mr.  President,  I  thought  the  Senators 
agreed  the  other  day  that  when  that  part  of  the  biU  was 
reached,  which  was  a  part  of  the  regular  text,  a  motion  would 
be  made  on  the  part  of  Uie  sponsors  of  the  bill  to  rt^duce  the 
amoimt. 

H.^n^'^^K  ?  ^^  ^"^^^  "^  ^"^^  ^t  Pa^^s  29  and  30 
he  will  notice  that  sec-ion  (d),  beginning  on  page  20.  reads: 

Any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  purchasine  wheat  nr  r^r>,~» 
from  farmers  or  of  processmg—  Kurtnaiing  wneai  or  com 

th^S„^/°'^n  ^'  ^'  ^""^  °^  ^*  paragraph,  on  page  30. 
the  Senator  will  see  that  the  fine  imposed  on  such  persons 
may  be  as  much  as  $1,000;  but  with  reference  to  farmers  or 
producers,  in  the  next  section,  where  there  was  a  $100  fine 
for  not  making  reports  or  keeping  records,  the  amendment 
pendmg  is  to  strike  out  the  penalty  of  $100 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  U  we  should  adopt  the "  amendment  I 
have  just  offered,  it  would  make  this  provision  as  to  the 
o^^^^P^^essoTs  and  buyers  and  handler^  and  rehandlers 
of  tobacco-more  out  of  hne  than  it  is  now  with  the  cor- 
responding requirement  as  to  wheat  and  corn.    Is  that  true' 

Mr.  McGILL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  being  so.  I  will  withdraw  the 
amendment  as  to  the  penalty;  but  the  word  "producers" 
has  been  stricken  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  subdivision  (b)  on  page  47.  as  amended 

Mr. JONG.  Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  withdrawn  his  motion  to  strike  out  "500- 
and  insert  in  heu  thereof  "100  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  withdrawn  the  motion. 

Mr.  KING.  I  should  like  to  renew  the  motion  and  have 
it  considered  tomorrow,  that  on  page  47.  line  23  the  figure 
"500"  be  stncken  out  and  the  figure  "100"  inserted 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  the  Senator  desire  a  vote  on  the 
motion  now? 

Mr.  KING.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow, and  have  a  larger  attendance  of  Senators 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  for  a 
quorum  caU  now.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  let  mv  amendment 
go  over  until  tomorrow,  to  be  considered  fully  then 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understand,  then,  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Bah-ey]  and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Ktnc]  will  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  strikes  out  the  word  "producers." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes.  That  amendment  has  been  acted 
upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  AgTicultu:e 
and  FVjrestry  was,  on  page  47,   to   Insert  subdivision    fc^ 
as  follows: 

(c)  The  several  distrtct  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
vested  with  Jurisdiction   specifically  to  enforce   the   provisions   of 
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this  section      If  and  when  the  Secretary 

be  Wie  duty  of  the   several   district  attorneys 

districts,   under  the  direction  of  the 

tute  proceedings  to  collect  the  penalties  pn 

The  remedies  and  penalties  provided  for 

tlon   to,  and   not   exclusive  of.   any   of  the 

under  existing  law 


shill  so  request.  It  shall 

in  their  respective 

Attor4ey   General,   to   Insti- 

vlded  In  this  section. 

hefreln  shall  be  In  addi- 

remedies  or  pencdtles 


Kenti  cky 


ttie 


Mr.   POPE,     Mr.   President,   In 
marks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
a  few  minutes  ago,  and  by  the  Senat<ir 
Kiwc],  I  will  say  that  I  expect  to  offer 
page  30  with  reference  to  the  penalty 
In  order  to  make  it  consistent  with 
tobacco,  I  shall,  at  the  appropriate 
out  "$1,000"  and  insert  "$500." 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  whilie 
the  tobacco  provisions  of  the  blU,  I  shoiild 
opportunity  of  sending  to  the  desk  an 
desire  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  sectlo^ 
page  46.    I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
lie  on  the  table,  so  that  I  may  take  it 
features  tomorrow. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table.    The  questlfsn 
the  committee  amendment  designated 
page  47. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.    The  nex ; 
stated. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committed 
Forestry  was.  on  page  48,  to  Insert  a 
follows: 


conneiction  with  the  re- 

[Mr.  Barklxy] 

from  Utah    [Mr. 

an  amendment  on 

provision  of  $1,000. 

provision   as   to 

move  to  strike 


(d)   All   Lnformatlon  reported  to  or  ai 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  kept  confll 
ment,  except  that  such  Information  as  the  ~ 
may  be  disclosed  In  a  suit  or  administrative 
administration  of  this  title. 


the  Senator  yield  to 


Mr,  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  will 
me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  am  drsirous  of  offering  the  amendment 
which  I   mentioned  a  moment  ago   an  1  sent  to   the  d- 
which  I  propose  as  a  substitute  for  section  44  of  the  bill 
on  page  46,     I  have  been  advised  that 


has  been  passed,  and,  as  a  result  thereof,  that  I  would  not 


be  placed  in  a  favorable  position  for  the 
amendment  by  having  it  printed  and 
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tiiae, 


we  are  discussing 

like  to  have  the 

a^nendment,  which  I 

44  of  the  bill,  on 

printed  and  that  it 

up  and  discuss  its 

^endment    will    be 

is  on  agreeing  to 

a$  subsection  (c),  on 


amendment  will  be 

on  Agriculture  and 
new  subsection,  as 


cqiofred   by  the  Secretary 

entlal  by  the  Depart- 

Scjcretary  deems  relevant 

hearing  involving  the 


page  46  of  the  bill 


consideration  of  my 
placed  on  the  desk 


tomorrow.  Therefore,  if  it  is  prop^-r.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  now  considered.  It  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.     It  will  require  no  discussion  whatsoever. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  may  state  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  that  section  44  as  written  has  been 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  an  entirely  lew  section  written, 
and  I  suggest  that  he  look  at  that  new  sj action.  It  may  cover 
the  point  he  has  spoken  of. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  offered  a  substitute,  which 
was  adopted,  for  Section  44  ta)  but  not  for  subsections  'b', 


TTie  sutKtitute  for  section  < 


k  the  Senator  from 
that  section. 


mcnta  to  the  mechanics  of  the  industry. 


place  to  determine  penalties,  as  I  undtrstand  it.  is  at  the 
time  of  sale  and  the  person  in  the  best  position  to  pay  the 
penalty  Is  the  warehouseman  or  purchaser. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Will  the  Senator  accept  an  amendment 
to  this  effect?    Under  the  bin  as  at    present  written  the 


4  (a»  was  agreed  to 


<c\  or  (d>, 
a  while  ago 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  I  at 
Louisiana  what  words  were  embodied  in 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  purpose  of  tHe  amendment,  as  I 
explained  a  while  ago,  Is  to  make  it  char  that  the  penalty 
applies  on  all  tobacco  marketed  in  excess  of  farm  marketing 
quotas,  that  the  penalty  Is  to  be  paid  )y  the  purchaser  or 
warehouseman,  and  that  it  may  be  deducted  by  the  pur 
chaser  or  warehouseman  from  the  pri(  e  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducer.   It  provides  for  fitting  the  method  of  penalty  pay- 


That  is,  the  easiest 


penalties  are  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  of  the  tobacco. 
That  is  m^anifestly  unfair  bccau.se  the  man  who  purchases 
the  tobacco  does  not  know  whether  the  producer  has  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  l?.w  or  not.  I  .-ugpest  that  the 
penalty  be  paid  by  the  producer,  b«^rause  he  knows  whether 
or  not  he  has  violated  the  law.  The  man  who  buys  the 
tobacco  does  not  know  whether  or  not  the  producer  has 
violated  the  law.  because  he  has  no  way  to  ascertain 
whether  the  man  has  produced  more  tobacco  than  he  had 
a  right  under  the  law  to  produce. 

Mr.  I'lLLENDER.  I  think  the  Senator  will  find  that  the 
amendment    itself   provides   for    that    contingency. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Does  it  proude  that  the  penalty  shall 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser? 

Mr.  IJARKLEY.  The  purchaser  must  have  knowledge  of 
the  violation  brought  home  to  him. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Why  not  spare  the  court  and  th3 
Government  the  expense  of  tr^-ing  the  man?  AH  court 
procedure  and  trial  could  be  eliminated  by  the  simple  sub- 
stitution of  the  words  employed  in  my  am.endment,  pro- 
viding that  the  p>enalty.  if  any.  shall  be  paid  by  the  man 
who  produces  the  tobacco.  The  man  who  produces  the 
tot)acco  is  the  man  who  knowingly  violates  the  law.  Will 
the  Senator  accept  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  12LLENDER.  I  suggest  that  the  entire  matter  go  over 
'until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  If  I  shall  not  lose  anything  by  going 
over,  that  would  be  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Sona'cr  will  not  lose  such  rights 
as  he  may  have  at  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th-  matter  will  go  over 
with  tnat  understanding.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  ccmmi»^tee  amendment  on  pa:^^'  43  irLserting  para- 
graph '  d ' . 

The  amendment  was  agre«^d  to. 

Mr.  irLLENDER.  At  chLs  point  I  desire  to  ofTcr  an  amend- 
ment tD  insert  a  new  paragraph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th"  amendment  will  be 
staU'd. 

The  ::hief  Ci.efk  On  pi;^"  43,  af  cr  line  13,  it  is  proposed 
to  :!:-'P"t  th-:-  f^'l'owing: 

1")  The  S--'"rc-ar\-  of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe  (1)  regulations 
v.'>h  rp'  pf-t  tn  the  time  and  manner  of  the  payment  of  the  penal- 
ties provided  fr-r  m  subsection  (a):  (2)  regulations  with  respect  to 
th'f  :(1"ntificaticn  of  marketings  of  tobacco;  and  (3)  siich  other 
rf^srulations  a.s  he  deems  necessary  for  the  enforcemen'.  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

The  amrndn.pnt  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKI-EY.  Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the  tobacco 
title  exccp'  a.s  to  the  amendments  which  have  gone  over. 
Is  not  that  correct^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      That  is  correct. 

EXECUTIVE    SE.SSI0N 

Mr  BARKLEY  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  *o  the 
con.-idt'rat'.on  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  con.^idpration  of  executive  business. 

REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEE    ON   POST   OFnrE.s    AN^D   POST    PO.XDS 

Mr.  McKELI-^R.  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  several 
postmasters,  which  W'-'re  ordered  to  be  placed  '-n  'hr-  Ex'-cu- 
tive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Herring  in  the  rhair). 
If  there  bo  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  fierk  ^nll 
state  ;n  ordtT  the  ncminations  en  the  Ex>;cut.'.-e  Cal>Tidar. 

THE    Jn)ICI.^RY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tht-  nomination  of  Joseph  R. 
Jack;;<)n.  of  New  York,  ro  be  a.'isoc.u.-  judge.  Uiiiifd  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  App'^i-s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJi,  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination IS  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Henry  White 
Edgerton,  of  New  York,  to  bf  a.s.-.oci.<.te  jasiuf  of  the  United 
8Ute4.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  DLstnct  of  CL.lumb.a. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Pred  M. 
Vinson,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  associate  justice.  United  Stales 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Coliimbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
ination is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  John  P. 
McMahon,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  judge  of  the 
police  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calendar. 

RECXSS 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until 
tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  33  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
December  10.  1937.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Seitate  December  9 

^legislative  day  of  November  16),  1937 

United  States  Court  of  Custojus  and  Patent  Appeals 

Joseph  R.  Jackson  to  be  associate  judge,  United  States 

Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 

Columbia 
Henry  White  Edgerton  to  be  an  associate  justice,  Umted 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fred  M.  Vinson  to  be  an  associate  justice,  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Police  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

John  P.  McMahon  to  be  judge  of  the  police  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  9,  1937 


Montgomery,   D.   D. 


The  House  met  at  II  o'clock  a.  m. 
The    Chaplain.    Rev.    James    Shera 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Drawn  by  the  countless  memories  of  Thy  mercy,  our 
Father,  we  seek  these  moments  of  prayer.  Thou  who  art  the 
font  whence  flow  the  cleansing  streams  of  the  higher  life,  be 
pleased  to  forgive  us  our  sins.  Do  Thou  preserve  our  going 
cut  and  our  coming  in  from  this  time  forth  and  forevermore. 
Clothe  us  with  that  strength  that  comes  from  knowledge, 
conviction,  and  courage  that  we  may  stand  for  the  right. 
Heavenly  Father,  when  we  live  by  rectitude,  by  justice,  and 
by  honesty,  we  are  secure  in  the  presence  of  temptation, 
pride,  and  false  presumption.  By  example  and  precept  may 
we  be  better  men,  better  neighbors,  and  better  citizens. 
We  pray  that  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  may  lift  us 
above  all  littleness,  all  narrowness,  and  all  untruth.  In  His 
holy  name.     Amen.  j 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

extension  of  remarks 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  renew  my 
request  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  Including 
therein  a  statement  of  Mr.  Albert  L.  Dean.  I  have  an  esti- 
mate from  the  printer  and  the  cost  of  printing  will  be  $630. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  MLs.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert In  the  Congressional  Record  a  statement  by  H.  C 
Fleming,  president  of  the  Oil  Workers'  International  Union, 


giving  the  grounds  of  the  opposition  of  that  organization  to 
the  pending  wage  and  hour  bill,  and  also  to  include  therein 
an  amendment  proposed  by  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Sh.ater  of  M'chigan  aiked  and  was  gl\'en  permission 
to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

permission  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts LMrs.  Rogers],  wlio  has  been  assigned  time  to  address 
the  House  today,  may  be  permitted  to  speak  tomorrow  fol- 
lowing the  special  orders  alreadj'  entered. 

The  SPEAILER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

the  farm  bill 

Mr.  JONES,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Com.mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  'H  R, 
8505'  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  re- 
sources and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  biU  H.  R,  8505,  with  Mr,  Warren  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
some  important  amendments  coming  up  and  there  are  very 
few  Members  present.  I  therefore  m.akc  the  point  of  order 
there  is  not  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Members  will 
gather  in  a  little  while,  and  I  wonder  if  we  mieht  have,  per- 
haps, a  httle  discussion  or  dispose  of  some  other  amend- 
ments that  are  not  controversial. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withhold 
the  point  temporarily. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  the  gentleman  think 
we  ought  to  have  more  than  a  dozen  Members  here  when 
we  are  discussing  this  farm  bill? 

Mr.  JONES.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  can  be  the  Judge 
of  that,  but  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  insist  on  the  point  of 
order 

Mr,  RICH,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have 
more  Members  here,  but  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee  rose  on  yesterday 
three  amendments  had  t)een  offered,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, their  consideration  went  over  until  today.  One  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Reh^lyI,  another  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carl- 
son], and  the  third  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
AndresenI. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
notwithstanding  the  pending  amendments,  that  the  Com- 
mittee may  consider  an  amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gilchrist!, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  GnxmtisT-  On  pape  r!9  line  7  f^trike 
out  the  first  two  sentences  in  paragraph  (b».  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  word  "amount"  in  line  16.  and  Insert; 

"A  farmer  shall  be  presumed  to  have  complitd  wuli  bin  fa.'-ni- 
marketlng  quota  with  resiK-ct  to  a.ny  crop  an  lor..'  »•  t):fr"  is 
Btored  under  seal  on  hi*  farm  or  In  h  vtora^'c  crib  nr^u-n  bv  hlra 
or  under  hi*  control  an  amount  of  field  corn  eqvjal  to  thr-  st/jrat'o 
amount  applicable  to  hiu  crop,  aa  iutcerv»LQMl  una«r  t«ci>t>u  b^i. 
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storsge 


If  there  Is  not  stored  under  seal  on  the 
amount  of  field  com  equal  to  such 
shall   be   presumed   to  have   marketed   flelc 
farm -marketing   quota   to   the    extent    th 
com  BO  stored  is  less  than  such  storage  amt>unt 


8t 


this 


bll 


use 


stor  i«e 


Mr.  GILCHRIST.    Mr.  Chairman, 
form  in  its  operation.    The  present 
shall  be  stored  on  the  owner's  farm 
oftentimes  an  owner  may  have  other 
farm,  and  he  may  have  a  crib  or  a 
piece  of  property  that  he  owns  whifch 
serviceable  in  storing  the  com. 

Mr.  JONES.    It  seems  to  me.  Mr. 
improvement.    Is  that  the  only  change 
ment? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    That  is  absolutely 
stead  of  saying  "on  his  farm"  the 
storage  rented  by  him  or  under  his  control 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     Mi 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    Yes. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Doef 
out  all  of  subsection  (b)? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     No:  I  propose 
two  sentences  of  subsection  (b).    Tha; 
nothing  in  the  world  except  to  allow 
not  aiOne  on  his  farm,  but  also  to  store 
by  Iiim.    If  he  has  some  other  suitable 
under  his  control,  this  amendment  will 
there  also.    There  are  some  farmers 
store  corn  on  their  own  farms  but  w 
place  elsewhere.    I  know  of  such  cases. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   question   if 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
ments  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 

The  Clerk  read  its  follows: 


(Chairman,  that  is  an 
made  by  the  amend- 

the  only  change.    In- 
amlendment  adds  "or  in 

Chairman,  will  the 


t> 


stxike  out  the  first 
;  is  all.  It  relates  to 
I  farmer  to  store  corn 
it  in  a  crib  controlled 
ilace  rented  by  him  or 
permit  him  to  store  it 
may  not  be  able  to 
have  some  suitable 


W  10 


ho 


Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
after   the   word   "year".   Insert  "and   shall 
terminated  In  accordance  with  the  provt 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question   if 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jotncs 
and  23.  before  the  word  "percentage  ',  Inirt 


Tie 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
the  reading  of  the  bill  today.    I  undentand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mi 
strike  out   the  marketing   quotas  for 
part  m.     I  ask  unanimous  consent 
amendments  are  disposed  of  and  his 
consideration,   the  time  for  discussic^ 
motion  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
been  gone  over  very  thoroughly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  f  ijom 
mous  consent  that  when  the  amendcpent 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska   [Mr 
part  m.  is  presented,  the  time  for  deblate 
to  30  minutes.    Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  STEFAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ject.    Is  that  a  similar  amendment  to 
reference  to  wheat? 
Mr.  JONES.    It  is.    It  is  just  a  mo 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objectioi 
Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
What  arrangement  has  the  Chairman 
bill  some  amendment  whereby  it  will 
pense  in  connection  with  the  operation 

hm? 

Mr.  JONES.    No  provision  is  being 
of  any  money.     As  the  gentleman 
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or  In  such  cribs  an 

amount,  the  fanner 

corn   In   excess   of   his 

the  amount   of   field 


amendment  is  uni- 

reads  that  the  com 

It  so  happ)ens  that 

for  the  crib  on  his 

bin  on  some  other 

would  be  equally 


the  gentleman  strike 


ones:   Page  35,  line  20. 
remain    in   effect   until 
is^ons  of  this  part." 


:   Page  41.  lines  6.  15, 
"marketing." 


made  for  the  raising 
the  question  of 


ki  lows, 


a  vote. 

on   the   amendment 


the  following  amend - 
isk  to  have  read. 


on  agreeing   to  the 


going  to  try  to  finish 

it  is  the  purpose 

CoTTTx]  to  move  to 

com.  that  is,  all   of 

that  when  the  other 

amendment  is  under 

of   that   particular 

whole  subject  has 


Texas  asks  unani- 

to  be  offered  by 

(pOFTZK]  to  strike  out 

upon  it  be  limited 

re^rve  the  right  to  ob- 
the  one  we  had  with 

ion  to  strike  out. 

the  right  to  object. 
made  to  add  to  this 
take  care  of  the  ex- 

of  this  agriciiltural 


raising  revenue  is  primarily  within,  th"  jurisdiction  cf  an- 
other committee. 

Mr.  RICH.  Did  not  the  Prf^5id'-nt  .'^I'nd  word  down  to 
the  pentleman  as  chairman  of  this  committee  that  he  should 
make  arrangements  to  take  caro  cf  racing  the  additional 
funds? 

Mr.  JONES.  No.  If  the  grntlcman  will  read  that  letter 
again,  he  will  see  that  it  refers  to  any  expenditure  in  excess 
of  existing  planned  expenditure."^.  The  present  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  $500,000.- 
000,  and  no  additional  funds  are  made  necessary  by  this 
bill.  Som.e  may  be  needed.  I  wish  we  had  some  method  of 
raising  the  mon^^y. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  the  genMeman  can  read  into  the  Pre.'^i- 
dent's  message  that  he  did  not  want  to  raise  the  additional 
funds,  well  and  good.  I  could  not  read  that.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  look  at  the  Treasury  statement,  he  will  find  that 
somebody  in  this  Hoase  is  re.spon.?ible  for  getting  the  money 
to  take  care  of  this  bill,  and  on  whom  is  it  intended  to  place 
that  burden  or  who  is  going  to  assume  that  responsibility? 

Mr.  JONES.  The  e^^ntlcnian  himself  has  been  lecturing 
the  House  continuously  about  matters  of  this  kmd.  Perhaps 
he  can  suggest  a  method"' 

Mr.  RICH.  Oh,  the  Hou.se  will  pay  no  attention  to  me.  I 
have  asked  continually  where  they  are  poing  to  get  the 
money  and  they  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  que.stion  at  all. 

Mr.  JONES.  Does  not  the  gentlemian  think  that  I  have 
enough  of  a  job  here  without  undertaking  what  he  has  in 
mind? 

Mr.  RICH.  Yes;  the  gentleman  has  a  real  job  on  his 
hands. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texa-s? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  first  amendment 
to  be  considered'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  flr?t  amendment  is  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wi.;consm  [Mr.  Reilly). 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cfler  a  substitute 
amendment  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Reilly  1,  which  I  send  tu  the  de^k  and  ask  to 
have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  cfferpd  by  Mr  Rir.s  cf  Kan.-^a."?  a.s  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Reilly  On  pa*^e  36.  line  9,  after 
the  word  "corn",  insert    ■which  i.s  r^c'  MSf-d  as  .silacf," 

Page  37.  line  15.  afur  the  word  'corn  ',  insert  "wh.ch  is  not  used 
as   silaee  ' 

Page  38.  line  3,  after  the  word  "corn",  in.'^ert  "which  Is  not  used 
as  fila^e." 

Page  38,  line  6,  strike  cut  "No  com  used  for  milage." 

Page  38,  line  7,  alter  the  w^rd  "corn",  Insert  -which  Is  not  used 
as   silage  " 

Page  38.  str.ke  out  lines  10  to  21.  inclusive,  and  In  line  22  strike 
out  subsection  "(c) "  and  ins^Ti  subsection  '"(bi    " 

Page  38.  line  24,  after  the  word  '  corn",  insert  "which  Is  not  used 
as  silage," 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  inform.s  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  that  he  cannot  offer  that  as  a  substitute,  because  it 
is  not  a  .substitute.  The  Chair  will  permit  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  to  ofTer  it  sls  an  am-'ndmont  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wi.sccniiin. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansa.=?.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  am-ndmr^.t  of  the  gentlem.rm  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tl^.e  gtn'lcman  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minn^.^o'a,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  there  is  no  quom.m  present.  This 
is  an  important  amendment,  and  the  Members  should  be 
here  to  listen  to  the  discus-sion. 

Mr.  JONES.  Will  the  gentleman  withhold  that  for  just 
a  moment? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  cf  Minnesota.  I  wonder  if  there  was  an 
effort  made  by  the  various  gentlemen  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  question  of  silage'' 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.     There  was. 
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Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist 
en  the  point  of  no  quorum. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Warren),  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Forty-seven  Members  are  pre.sent,  not 
a  quorum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  following  Members 
failed  to  answer  to  their  names: 


IRolI  No,   11] 

Ale'-h're 

Driver 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

PettengUl 

Allrn   Del. 

Elcher 

Johnson,  Minn. 

Phillips 

Antliews 

Elliott 

Kitchens 

Polk 

Atkinson 

Engel 

Kniffln 

Quinn 

Bin'lrrxip 

E\  ana 

KC'Cialkowskl 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Boyian,  .N,  Y. 

Faddls 

Lamneck 

Schrugham 

Brooks 

Farley 

Lea 

Simpson 

BxkK 

F"rKu.son 

Lemke 

Smith,  Maine 

Burklpy   N  Y. 

Flannery 

Lewis.  Colo. 

Smith,  Va. 

Caldwell 

Ford,  Calif.               Lewis.  Md. 

Smith.  Wa*h. 

Cannon,  Wis. 

Frey,  Pa. 

McClellan 

Smith.  W  Va 

Clark    N   C 

Gamble, 

N  Y.          MrGehee 

Somers,  N  Y. 

Coffee.  Wash. 

Gambrill 

,  Md.         McLaughlin 

Stack 

Coie,  Md. 

Casque 

Ma&s 

Sweeney 

Covtello 

CiParhart 

Magnuson 

Swope 

Cravens 

Glfford 

Maloney 

Taylor,  Colo. 

Crosby 

Green 

Meeka 

Thurston 

Cr'>,si,er 

Ciwynne 

Mouton 

Tolan 

Dalv 

Haines 

OConnell,  Mont, 

Weaver 

Delaney 

Hamilton                 O'Connor.  Mont. 

Whelchel 

Dcmpsey 

Harlan    i 

ODay 

White.  Ohio 

DmgcU 

Harter 

Palmisano 

Williams 

Dixon 

Hendrirk 

3                Patterson 

Wlthrow 

I>3rsey 

Hllricbr&ndt            Pearson 

Woodruff 

Dc  uglas 

Holmes  i 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Drcwry,  Va 

Imhoff    ! 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and  the  Speaker  ha\ing 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  W.arren.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  8505;  and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  328  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas,  IMr. 
ReesI  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  prefer  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  understand  these  gentlemen  are 
about  to  work  out  an  agreement  on  the  question  of  silage. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  amendments  respecting 
silage  be  deferred  for  the  present,  and  that  we  take  up  other 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Luc.\sl,  temporarily. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Jones  1? 

There  vras  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  other  amend- 
ments in  addition  to  the  one  now  offered.  Each  amendment 
rather  hinges  upon  the  other,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  three  amendments,  all  of  which  are  short,  may  be 
read  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     And  be  considered  together? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    No,  Mr.  Chairman;  not  considered  together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  re- 
port  all   three  amendments. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Lucas:  On  page  32,  line  6.  strike  out 
the  figure  "15"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "10." 

On  page  35,  line  17.  strike  out  "the  normal  supply  thereof  by 
more  than  15  percent"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  reserve 
supply    level." 

On  page  37,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "the  normal  supply  plug 
15  percent  thereof"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  reserve  supply 
level." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  coming  from  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  honestly  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  majority  Members 
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of  this  House  will  respect  our  desires  and  our  wi.^hes  in  con- 
nection with  a  redefinition  of  "resene  supply  level."  Und<'r 
the  definition  of  "reserve  supply  level."  as  written  in  this  bill, 
we  find  that  a  normal  year's  domestic  con.<;umption  and 
export  of  field  com  is  357,000.000  bushels,  when  the  15  per- 
cent is  appbed.  We  of  the  Corn  Belt  district  have  considered 
this  base  in  attempting  to  treat  adequately  the  normal  nip- 
ply  of  field  corn,  in  ca.ses  of  drought,  in  cases  of  flood  or 
other  adverse  circumstances,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  years 
of  plenty.  We  undertake  to  say  that  if  this  bill  is  to  become 
effective,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  corn  producer  in  the 
agricultural  areas,  the  reserve  supply  level  must  bo  decrea.^cd, 
and  these  other  amendments,  hinging  upon  the  first,  shouid 
be  adopted. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  redefining  of  "reserve 
supply  level"  in  no  wise-  affects  the  definition  of  "reserve 
supply  Ifvel"  in  wheat,  cotton,  or  any  other  bxsic  commodity. 
It  is  truly  a  corn  problem,  and  does  not  affect  any  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Some  60  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  !n  this 
commercial  corn-producing  area  request  that  these  amend- 
ments be  adopted  by  the  House.  If  the  amendments  are 
adopted  it  will  be  the  first  step  in  reducing  the  quotas  on 
corn  to  an  amount  where  we  feel  it  will  justify  the  corn 
men  in  this  Congress  voting  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOPE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Yes;   I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Has  the  gentleman  siiven  any  consideration 
to  the  problem  of  the  use  of  substitutes  in  the  event  that 
the  supply  of  corn  is  reduced  below  the  amount  which  it 
would  be  if  the  present  terms  of  the  bill  are  earned  out? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  have  given  some  thought  to  that,  but  I 
feel,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  suggestion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  that  if  we  have  to  wait  in  the  Corn  Belt 
district  for  600.000.000  bushels  of  corn  to  be  placed  as  sur- 
plus, under  storage,  before  marketing  quotas  go  into  effect, 
the  financial  structure,  in  attempting  to  take  care  of  that 
600.000,000  bushels,  will  absolutely  decrease  to  the  level  of 
ruin  as  far  as  corn  is  concerned.  In  other  words,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  quotas,  and  if  you  believe  in  quotas,  you  ought 
to  operate  from  an  effective  base  and  not  attempt  to  delude 
the  farmers  in  any  section  of  the  country.  But  you  have 
passed  on  wheat  and  you  have  passed  on  cotton,  but  we  are 
still  making  an  honest  attempt  to  UTite  legislation  which  will 
not  fool  the  American  farmer  insofar  as  corn  is  concerned. 
When  I  retui-n  to  my  distnct  and  tlie  farmers  ask  me  what 
we  did  for  them  in  constructive  legislation,  I  sincerely  sub- 
mit that  I  would  be  compelled  to  say  absolutely  nothing. 
unless  my  amendment  is  adopted.  As  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Com.mittee  I  have  labored  long  and  faithfully 
during  the  last  few  weeks  trying  to  bring  to  this  Con:3:ress 
what  I  believe  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  needs  for 
an  effective  program.  For  20  years  we  have  tried  to  control 
the  chronic  surplus,  and  that  is  presumed  to  be  the  philas- 
ophy  of  this  bill,  but  if  I  can  read  tlie  English  language  this 
bill  incrcaijcs  the  surplus.  Yes.  my  colleagues,  the  old  story 
familiar  to  the  farmer  is  being  reviTitten: 

The  mere  he  raLsed  the  less  he  pot; 

The   n:ore   he   worked   iho  harder   his   lot. 

I  trust  that  our  wishes  may  be  respected  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  ihe 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  trust  that  this  amendment  may  not  be 
adopted.  I  want  to  vote  for  this  bill.  The  result  of  this 
amendment,  it  adopted,  v,-:Il  be  that  we  shall  have  a  com 
quota,  a  mark'iting  rcsiriction,  in  effect  practically  all  the 
time. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that  worked  on  the  sub- 
ject of  corn,  I  may  ^:ay  to  you  that  we  gave  most  careful 
consideration  to  it;  it  was  thoroughly  threshed  out  in  our 
committee  and  we  reported  back  to  the  full  committee  and 
that  report  was  approved  by  the  entire  committee.  I  want 
you  to  get  a  picture  of  the  whole  question  which  is  whether 
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you  want  a  com  qtiota  in  effect  most  of  the  time  or  only 
when  it  is  needed,  only  when  we  have  u  large  crop. 

Secretary  Wallace  to  a  letter  to  Senitors  Port  and  Mc- 
Gnx  a  few  days  ago  declared  that  the  W  1  was  unduly  restric- 
tiYe.  We  had  with  us  before  our  comioittee  Administrator 
TbDey  who  agreed  that  the  figures  as  written  in  this  bill 
are  reasonable  and  proper.  They  wee  approved  by  Ad- 
ministrator TOlley  and  also  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Let  me  add  that  I  speak  for  the  general  farmer,  the  man 
who  feeds  hogs,  cattle,  and  other  livest-  ck,  or  is  engaged  in 
dairying  or  poultry  raising.  I  fed  $1.'  5  com  to  my  stock 
last  spring,  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  :  1.45  com,  if  it  were 
possible  to  raise  it  to  that  figure — and  ii  is  a  very  high  price 
that  the  commercial  com  areas  of  this  (»untry  want — would 
be  just  as  hurtful  to  the  average  fanier.  who  feeds  live- 
stock instead  of  selling  his  com,  as  25-  >r  35-cent  com. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  Xht    gentleman  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mi.  nelson.  Let  me  continue  my  statement  first,  please. 
The  proposal,  I  feel,  is  based  largely  on  the  thought  that 
a  smaU  yield  means  a  high  price.  This  is  not  true;  small 
yields  have  frequently  brought  low  pri»s.  and  large  yields 
have  brought  high  prices:  in  fact,  throughout  a  term  of 
years,  if  you  will  turn  to  fie  official  fgures  of  the  United 
States  JJepartment  of  Agr.culture,  jrwi  will  find  that  the 
com  farmer  of  this  country,  the  averat  e  farmer,  has  gotten 
more  tor  a  good  crop  than  he  has  \'hen  we  had  a  crop 
failure.  Listen  to  these  figures:  In  19)0  the  com  jrield  for 
the  United  SUtes  was  a  record  high.  We  had  3.071.000.000 
bushels.  That  crop  brought  an  averag;  price  of  61  cents  a 
bushel:  in  other  words.  It  brought  (1,873,000,000.  Keep 
these  figures  to  mind.  In  1934  the  cor  i  yield  was  very  low ; 
it  was  below  1381.000,000  bushels,  and  it  sold  at  85  cents. 
It  brought,  not  $1,873,000,000.  but  onl|  $1,381,000,000.  De- 
spite a  somewhat  smaller  price  for  tlie  big  1930  crop  the 
farmers  of  this  coxmtry  got  $700,000,(f00  more  for  it  than 
they  did  for  the  short  crop. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  for  the  real 
country,  for  all  the  com  growers,  not 
to  a  restricted  district  to  nitoois,  Iowa 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  an  endment  as  proposed 
by  my  colleague  from  Illinois  shoiild  te  defeated.  The  fig- 
ures as  written  in  the  bill  have  the  spin-oval  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  of  Administrat  )r  Tolley,  and  Secre 
tary  of  Agriculture  Wallace.  Purtheimore.  they  represent 
the  vjews  of  most  farmers,  the  men  -T^hose  toterests  should 
be  placed  foremost.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (rf  IlUnois.    Mr.  (fliairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ft  Is  to  be  assumed 
this  proposed  farm  legislation  is  to  sliabilize  prices  for  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  Camto;  from  the  Com  Belt 
<rf  the  Middle  West  I  believe  that  I  can  speak  for  most  of  my 
colleagues,  both  on  the  Republican  a;  well  as  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle,  and  say  that  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  have  the  adoption  of  the  Luc  is  amendment  if  this 
bill  is  to  be  to  any  way  effective  as  fajr  as  the  com  f£u:iner 
is  concerned. 

The  bill  as  written  and  reported  to  the  House  by  our  Com 
mittee  on  Agriculture  provides  that  the  size  of  the  granary 
as  far  as  ccnn  Is  concerned  shaU  be  alout  15  percent  above 
the  normal  consumption  and  export;  and  the  records  oi  the 
Department  will  show  that  we  have  never  carried  over  more 
than  7  percent  to  a  normal  year  over  c 
We  have  heard  much  this  year,  Mr 
bumper  com  crop.  We  have  had  a  gobd  com  crop,  yet  it  is 
only  about  300.000.000  Inishels  more  thi  ,n  normal.  With  this 
ccmparatiyely  small  Increase,  however,  we  have  seen  the 
price  of  com  drop  from  $1.35  to  aboui 

on  the  farms  of  IlUnois.  Indiana.  Missouri,  and  Iowa.    If  a 
■nail    carry-over,    comparatively    spei  iking,    of    300,000,000 
bmjhels  to  1  year— or.  rather,  an  expess  production  In 
r — yrOl  crmah  the  price  more  than 


com  growers  of  this 
'or  a  limited  number 
and  Indiana. 


that  the  purpose  of 


kmg  period  of  years. 
Chairman,  about  the 
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50  percent,  all  of  us 


shudder  to  think  what  will  happen  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  perpetual  carry-over  of  15  percent  of  the  normal  crop. 

I  make  the  prediction  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  and 
the  corn  provision  remains  intact  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, we  shall  see  in  this  country  in  another  good  crop 
year,  so  far  as  com  is  concerned,  the  price  tumble  down  to 
25  cents  or  28  cents  a  bushel,  and  certainly  make  a  mockery 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  SUtes  in  its  attempt  to  wTite 
a  farm  bill  to  stabilize  prices  at  somewhere  near  a  parity 
level.  The  parity  price  of  com  today  is  approximately  87 
cents,  yet  we  are  witnessing  the  spectacle  of  the  fanners  of 
the  Middle  West  receiving  less  than  half  of  this  price. 

We  are  asked  to  support  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  will 
increase  the  carry-over  to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  can 
be  expected  except  abnormally  low  prices,  almost  as  low, 
I  may  say,  as  we  experienced  in  1932  and  early  1933. 

On  yesterday  the  Committee  in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  knock 
out  the  mandatory -loan  feature  for  com,  and  I  have  no  hes- 
itancy in  saying,  speaking  for  myself  only,  because  I  have 
no  right  to  speak  for  any  of  my  colleagues  from  the  Com 
Belt,  that  if  we  cannot  get  th^^  Lucas  amendmf^nt  written 
into  this  bill  the  entire  piece  of  proposed  legislation  is  noth- 
ing but  a  gesture.  It  is  a  misnomer  and  will  not  help  any- 
body in  the  Com  Belt.  As  much  as  I  would  like  to  see  con- 
structive farm  legislation  written  into  law,  I  will  be  obliged 
to  vote  against  the  bill,  because  I  cannot  go  back  to  my 
corn  farmers  and  tell  them  I  attempted  to  and  helped  to 
pass  a  law  which  actually  reduced  the  price  of  corn,  and  I 
cannot  tell  them  I  am  in  favor  of  a  biU  that  will  do  almost 
everjrthing  but  stabilize  the  price  of  com  and  the  price  of 
all  other  farm  commodities  directly  dependent  -upon  the 
price  of  com.  Therefore.  I  tru^t  the  Commit  tee  will  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Luc.^].  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.  1 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Luca?  amendment  as 
the  last  vestige  of  hope  this  bill  has  of  helping  the  corn 
producers  of  the  Middle  West.  I  repre.^ent  part  of  this  terri- 
tory.    Many  of  my  farmers  are  also  feeder.-;  of  livestock. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  corn  produced  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  is  fed  by  the  farmers  on  their  own  farm?,  therefore 
my  problem  is  not  different  from  that  of  my  colleague  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Nelson  1  or  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Coffee].  I  am  also  interested  in  the  price  of  livestock. 
But  the  statistics  for  the  last  series  of  years  show  that  the 
price  of  hogs  and  cattle  on  the  market  follows  the  price  of 
corn.  It  has  not  been  over  4  weeks  since  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  advised  the  farmers  that  the  price  of  hogs 
and  cattle  was  not  going  down  because  of  scarcity.  How- 
ever, com  went  from  over  a  dollar  to  less  than  40  cents 
a  bushel,  and  the  price  of  livestock  has  followed,  as  It  always 
does,  this  phenomenal  decrease  in  the  price  of  com. 

The  normal  supply  of  corn  flgiired  throughout  many 
years  has  been  2.380,000.000  bushels  on  an  annual  basis. 
They  propose  a  marketmg  quota  be  placed  In  the  bill  at 
2,900.000,000  bushels,  more  than  600,000.000  bushels  above 
the  normal  supply.  This  year,  wnth  a  so-called  bumper 
crop,  we  had  2,600,000,000  bushels,  and  \^ith  the  60,000,000 
bushels  carry-over,  a  total  of  2.700,000,000  bushels;  in  other 
words.  200.000  000  bushels  less  than  the  figures  placed  in  this 
bill — 2.900,000,000  bushels — before  any  marketing  quota  can 
go  toto  effect. 

Why  deceive  the  American  farmers  toto  believing  they 
will  get  a  bill  which  will  work  so  far  as  marketing  their  prod- 
ucts in  an  orderly  manner  is  concerned?  Why  place  a 
limitation  so  high  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  work  or 
even  operate  under  it?  If  ther?"  is  anything:  In  this  bill,  bo 
far  as  concerns  marketing  quotas,  that  will  help  corn,  cot- 
ton, or  anytliing  else  I  fail  to  find  it.  I  am  surprLsed  a  bill 
should  come  from  a  great  commitiei;  like  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  based  on  a  theory  you  can  have  regulation  of 
market  quotas  or  market.s  and  yet  be  absolutely  devoid  of 
any  provisions  that  will  offer  any  hope,  under  the  philosophy 
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as  advocated  by  that  committee.    Therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of 

helping  at  least  one  branch  of  American  agriculture,  the 
American  corn  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  because  my  friends 
have  adopted  a  fatal  view  so  far  as  the  price  of  cattle  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  MAY.  As  I  understand  the  pentlem.an's  argimient, 
this  bill  will  not  apply  to  the  corn  crop  until  there  is  a 
crop  totaling  2.900.000.000  bushels? 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.  Yes;  or  200  000.000  bushels  m.ore  than 
thi.';  year's  crop,  which  is  considered  a  bumper  crop. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  am  equally  well  satis- 
fied, as  some  of  these  gentlemen  are.  that  this  bill  will  be 
ruined  if  the  Lucas  amendment  is  agreed  to.  The  only 
argument  offered  here  is  that  we  have  seen  com  drop  down 
to  40  cents  from  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  cents  or  $1.  But 
these  Members  do  not  tell  you  why.  In  the  committee  they 
d:d  and  that  is  why  the  commJttee  brought  out  the  bill 
exactly  as  it  is  now.  That  is  why.  when  the  question  came 
up.  the  committee  believed  it  ought  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  men  who  will  put  this  law  into  effect  and  who  will  admm- 
islev  it.  That  is  what  Mr.  Talley.  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  came  before  the  committee  and  requested — this 
quota  as  written  m  the  bill.  That  is  also  what  Mr.  Claude 
Wickard.  al.'^o  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  ad\ised.  and 
he  will  assist  m  administering  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  why  com  is  so  low?  It  would 
not  be  low  today  if  this  bill  had  been  in  effect  during  the 
past  3.  4.  or  ,5  years.  The  market  for  corn  has  been  taken 
away  from  us  because  there  are  not  sufficient  hogs  in  this 
country.     Read  the  market  reports. 

You  will  find  that  at  no  time  during  this  century  has  the 
hog  population  been  as  low  a.s  m  the  last  3  years — 1935. 
IC'36.  a!:d  1937. 

The  facts  are  that  the  hog  pc'pulation  has  ncer  been  so 
low  in  this  century  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  3  years. 
This  ha-s  taken  away  the  market  for  corn,  and  this  is  the 
reason  the  corn  crop  now  Laming  on  the  m..rkct  is  .-o  low 
in  price. 

If  there  had  been,  during  thf^  last  3  or  4  years,  a  level 
supply  of  corn,  the  hog  population  would  have  been  level, 
too.  The  hog  raisers  would  not  have  goi.e  eut  of  hog  pro- 
duction if  the  corn  supply  had  been  about  on  a  level  with 
what  it  ought  to  have  born.  Therefore ,  we  ha\e  lost  the 
market  for  corn.  Tlie  only  thir.g  the  Members  in  favor 
of  this  amendment  argue  is  that  corn  has  gone  so  low.  The 
answer  is  because  the  market  has  been  taken  away  froir. 
corn,  because  there  are  so  few  hogs  to  eat  the  corn. 

The  ni^-n  who  .ire  ;u  adn":ini.-:er  this  bill  knew  what  they 
ougiit  to  ha\e.  Why  .-hould  you  submit  to  the  opir.ion  of 
those  who  are  noi  infoim.'d  about  the  que.'-tion?  These  men 
who  are  to  administer  the  bill  have  appeared  before  the 
committee.  The  committee  has  been  .'-tronsi  m  its  support 
of  the  quotas  in  the  prtseni  bill  and  ha.s  voted  down  the 
prcpo.sed  amendment.  We  ought  to  fcl!-w  the  committee. 
Th'Te  is  scm.  thing  to  be  said  about  niorleration  in  respect 
cf  when  the  quota.?  .=hould  go  on.  We  ha'.e  heard  these 
fervent  orators  speak  about  liberty.  Of  course,  there  i.s 
some  argimient  there,  but  wr  ou.-:ht  to  be  mod:^'rate.  If  the 
Lucas  amendment  is  agreed  to  it  will  put  a  quota  on  corn 
on  an  average  approximating  about  every  other  year.  That 
is  just  too  much  and  too  often. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  may  be  extended  5 
minutes  In  order  that  I  may  propound  an  inquiry  to  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
th"  sentl'.^man  from  Kentucky? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MAY.  The  gentleman  has  stated  that  witnesses  from 
th"  Department  of  Agriculture  told  the  committee  why  com 
ha-  ::cne  d'^wn. 

-Mr.  GILCHRIST.  No;  I  d:d  not  .say  that.  I  did  say  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  are  to 


specifically   sp<')ke 
me  about  it  per- 

priee  ol  coin  was 


administer  the  h.Vi  cair.e  before  u^  and  tvla  us  they  Wv.ntetl 
the  quota  fixed  as  now  named  i::  the  bill. 

Mr.  M.^Y.  D.d  they  tt  II  the  e. mnilttee  anything  about  the 
reason  why  the  prices  of  corn  and  rattle  have  gone  down  in 
the  last  few  months,  and  if  so,  will  ihe  gentleman  tell  us 
why? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST  No;  the  gentlemen  d:d  not  tell  th.at  to 
the  committee.  I  told  it  to  the  ccm^mittee.  I  was  informed 
by  the  reports  which  came  out  m  the  1937  yearb<.\ik  and 
by  statements  which  were  made  to  me  by  gentlemen  in  tlie 
Department.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
about  this  matter,  but  they  did  sjx-ak  to 
sonally,  and  the  matter  of  the  drop  ;n  the 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAY.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Cannon  1 
yesterday  made  the  statement  the  price  of  cattle  followed 
the  pnce  of  corn,  that  when  corn  was  down  cattle  were 
down,  and  when  corn  was  up  cattle  were  up.  Has  tlie  gen- 
tleman any  answer  to  this  statement? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Yes;  that  is  true,  but  there  i.s  a  lag. 
When  corn  is  low  ever\b<xiy  goes  into  the  production  of 
hogs,  and  about  9  months  or  so  later  there  is  such  a  largo 
number  of  hogs  the  price  of  hogs  goes  down.  Tlie  theory 
of  this  bill  IS  to  keep  the  supply  level  at  all  times,  so  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  supply  and  we  shall  not  have  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  market  we  have  l.ertnofore  had.  Thr.t  is  all 
there  is  to  this  bill.  We  want  a  good,  fair  price  for  corn 
at  all  times.  We  should  have,  as  much  as  it  co.^tv>  to  produce 
corn,  with  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  pm- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  yield  to  the  gentl.  man  from  Ne- 
bra.ska. 

Mr.  COFTTIE  of  Nebraska  D^es  the  gentleman  believe 
the  fanne.-s  m  Iowa  want  this  quota  provision  to  go  into 
effect  this  next  y^ar? 

Mr.  GIICHKIfT      This  year? 

Mr.  COFFEE  if  N.'bra.-^ka,     Yes. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST  I  ha'. -^  r.o  means  of  knowing  what  thry 
would  say  about  it.  but  I  b-  l;evc  the  farmers  of  Iowa  do  not 
want  the  quota  to  go  into  effect  under  present  conditions 
with  the  amount  which  is  now  being  produced;  because  they 
know  what  we  mean  by  this  bill  is  to  get  good,  fair  prices 
and  then  to  keep  them  level  in  all  times  and  not  ha\e  the 
liighs  and  the  lows  which  I  mentioned  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  I  UCA.S      Mr    Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    GILC5IRIST      I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fvMn  Illinois. 

Mr  LUCAS.  May  I  a^k  the  gentleman  what  he  proposes 
to  do  v/;th  th.e  600  000,000  bush'-ls  of  surplus'' 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  My  understanding  is  that  th"  -u-lus 
necessary  to  a  saf»^  margin  m  the  ever-normal  '.iraMary  i.s 
nppro.ximately  350.000. COO  busheh.  If  the  pen-leman'-  fiK- 
urc-s  are  different,  they  disagr'^e  \v:'h  rune  and  wit);  thi* 
figures  which  the  Secretary  has  ptiblr-hed  and  vf  which  lie 
spoke  at  Indiana prjlis  about  2  or  3  weeks  ago 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota. 


I  yield  to 


Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 

gentl'. man  from  Mmne- 


of   Minn'^.'^r'a.     It    i.~-    my   undf  rsiand'ng 
as  to  supplip,-   are   th'-  ones 


gentl'^man  yii  Id'^ 

Mr.  GILCHRIST. 
sota. 

Mr.   ANDRESEN 
the  figures  already  in   the  bill 
tubmitled  and  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Apruul'urc. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     The  g:entleman  is  ecrr^ct. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  ThLs  is  the  understanding 
that  was  liad  in  the  commiitee  as  well. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST     That  13  true. 

:  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  on*  thp 
last  two  words. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  colleague  will  p.:m:t, 
I  would  like  to  submit  a  unanimous-cons<nt  requn^-t 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  a4:  unaninious  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  pai-ticular  amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  muiutes. 


[l?^ 


i 


i 


■4 


w 
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the 


o 


have 


Mr.   Chairman 


Pardon  me,  I 
The  gentleman's 
II  I  make  one 


fST 


The  CHAIRAIAN.    Is  there  objectio^i 
fentleman  from  Texas? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  BIERMANN.     Mr.  Chairman, 
bill  is  that  marteting  quotas  be  used 
that  part  of  the  crop  that  wrecks  the 

For  the  past  10  years  the  average 
and  the  foreign  exports  of  field  com 
bushels.     The  point  at  which  the 
go  into  efJect  under  this  bill  would  be 
In  other  words,  we  would  have  to 

Mr.    GILCHRIST 
yield? 

Mr.   BIERMANN. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST. 

B<£r.  BIERMANN. 
to  say  in  my  5  minutes  I  will  still 
short  of  the  number  of  mistakes  the 
10  minutes.     [ Laughter.  1 

In  other  words,  under  this  bill  wc 
nearly  600,000.000   bushels   more 
sumption  and  the  foreign  exports  would 
of  befor'i  marketing  quotas  would  go 
to  you  that  the  marketing  quotas  so 
would  be  useless  in  such  circumstancei  i 
ruined  before  they  would  go  into 

"nils  year  we  have  a  total  supply, 
over  phis  this  year^  production  of  2,7 
this  was  sul&clent  to  wreck  the  market 
price.    Under  the  Mil  as  written  we 
000.000  bushels  more  to  get  a  quota 
when  we  had  the  price  wrecked. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
the  CtHnmlttee  on  Agriculture.  The 
composed  of  five  members  and  three 
in  favor  of  the  Lucas  amendment. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    Mr.  Chairman, 
there? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.    I  cannot  yield. 
we  are  going  to  have  the  marketing 
point  where  they  will  keep  the  price- 
market  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
so  big  that  the  price  has  already  been 
question  here,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
when  I  say  that  nearly  aQ  the  Co 
women  from  the  corn-producing  arei 
want  this  Lucas  amendment.    We  fee 
cess  of  the  com  section  of  the  bill  anc 
with  us. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota, 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendmeiit 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  tha ; 
amongst  the  com  farmers  here  in  the 
ence  to  this  amendment.    Ordinarily 
moet  problems,  but  here  we  have  one 
resentatives  who  favor  the  Secretary 
procram  that  he  has  announced  for 
another  group  coming  from  the 
are  opposing  the  principles  advocated 

If  you  want  Immediate  control  over 
com  area,  then  you  surely  should  vo(e 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  mino 
to  begin  your  regimentation  next  yeai 

If  you  want  to  wait  possibly  8  to 
before  the  regimentation  begins,  thei 
bill  in  its  present  position,  having 
at  about  2.900.000.000  bushels.  That 
wants  to  leave  it  at.  However,  if 
dairy  sections  so  that  the  farmers  will 
eiM)ugh  silage  and  com  to  feed  their 
livestock.  I  suppose  you  should  go  foi 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  control 
effective  in  1938  or  1958.    I  think  1 
unsound,  and  any  attempt  made  here 


philosophy  of  this 
keep  off  the  market 
price. 

iomestic  consumption 

been  2.380,000.000 

marketing  quota  would 

2,928,000.000  bushels. 

almost 

will  the   gentleman 


cannot  yield, 
figures  are  wrong. 
m  stake  in  what  I  have 
ye  10  or  15  mistakes 
gentleman  made  in  his 


December  9 


to  the  request  of  the 


would  have  to  have 

the   domestic   con- 

be  able  to  take  care 

into  effect.    I  submit 

as  com  is  concerned 

The  price  would  be 

effect. 

wpich  means  the  carry- 

1,000,000  bushels,  and 

and  bring  down  the 

wiiuld  have  to  have  217,- 

han  we  had  this  year 

com  subcommittee  of 
com  subcommittee  is 
of  those  members  are 

n  111  the  gentleman  yield 

Tlie  question  is  whether 

qt  otas  go  into  effect  at  a 

breaking  surplus  off  the 

until  the  supply  gets 

ituined.    TUiis  Is  the  only 

am  at  all  inaccurate 

en  and  Cwigress 

of  the  United  States 

it  is  vital  to  the  suc- 

I  ask  you  to  go  along 


wait 


ngiessme 


Mf.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 

there  is  so  much  heat 

Committee  with  refer- 

they  are  together  on 

jxoup  of  the  com  rep- 

>f  Agriculture  and  the 

(jom,  and  then  we  find 

s  own  party  who 

and  laid  down  by  him. 

he  com  farmers  in  the 

for  the  amendment 

that  is,  if  you  want 


Secretary 


yi)U 


10  or  12  or  20  years 
you  should  leave  the 
sui^plies  and  quotas  fixed 
is  what  the  Secretary- 
want  to  injure  the 
not  be  able  to  produce 
dairy  cattle  and  their 
the  lower  figures, 
whether  it  becomes 
is  un-American  and 
to  write  Immediate  or 


future  control  should  be  voted  dov^-n  by  the  commitiee  and 
by  the  House. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  during  the  past  2  weeks 
during  the  consideration  of  this  debate  on  ttus  bill  against 
the  compulsory  provisions.  Th^'  It  iifj.'-:^  are  coining  from  the 
small  fanners  who  have  only  40  or  80  or  100  acres  of  land, 
who  tell  me  they  are  opposed  to  compulsion  in  any  form  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  now  unable  to  produce  enough 
feed  on  their  farms  to  feed  their  dairy  cattle  and  livestock. 
This  amendment  is  not  in  their  interest. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Is  there  any  CLmpiil.-ion  under  this  bill  until 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  vote  for  compuLsion? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Tli-^  bill  provides  that  if 
more  than  one-third  of  the  f aimers,  or  I  might  say  if  less 
than  one-third  of  the  farm^'rs  votp  against  the  Secretary's 
compulsion  order,  the  comp'ol-sicn  will  s'o  into  effect.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  vote  for  it,  it  becomes  operative,  and 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  the  referendum  is  con- 
stitutional, the  farmers  will  enact  or  deftat  the  legi-slation 
or  executive  order  of  the  Secretary. 

In  our  committe,  and  I  want  t<j  be  frank  on  this  as  long 
as  a  disagreement  has  arisen  between  the  commitLce  Mem- 
bers, we  agreed  that  quotas  approximating  2.900,000.000 
bushels  of  corn  should  be  in  the  bill,  and  that  is  the  way 
the  bill  was  written.  If  you  are  to  stand  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  then  you  should  vote  down  this  amendment, 
but  if  you  are  for  immediate  control  of  the  corn  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  you  should  vote  for  the  substitute  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  expired.  All  time  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  ^ demanded  by 
Mr.  W.ADs worth)  there  were — ayes  54.  noes  64. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Lucas 
and  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the  tellers  reported 
there  were  ayes  59  and  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIR\L\N.  The  genUeman  from  Illinois  offers  two 
further  amendments. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  teller  vote,  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  two  following 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JONES.     Is  this  the  silage  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     It  is  not. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  dispose  of 
the  pending  silage  amendment.  I  think  we  have  come  to  an 
agreement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be  taken 
up  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state  that  some  time 
ago  the  gentleman  from  Kaasas  [Mr.  Rees],  offered  what  he 
termed  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reilly.]  The  Chair 
promptly  ruled  that  it  was  not  a  suhstitute,  and  sug:gested 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  perhaps  it  could  be  con- 
sidered as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment.  The  Chair 
has  since  studied  the  amendment  and  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  an  amendment  to  thp  Reilly  amendment,  but  is 
merely  a  perfecting  amendment.  In  \iew  of  that,  the  Chair 
wiU  r€'Cogni2e  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  ReesI,  to 
offer  a  perfecting  amendm^^nt,  which  the  Clerk  wlU  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment    offered    by    Mr     Rees    of 
after  the  word  "com",  tnstxt  "which  is 


Kansas:    Page    36,    Iinp    9, 
not  U5od  as  silage"; 


1937 

Page  37.  hne 
used  as  silage." 

Pace  38  line 
"of  field  corn  w 

Pape  38,   line 

Pi.i'.c  39.  line 
"of  f.cld  r.irn  w 

Pr^gp  38,  Ptrik 
out  sub.'^ection  ' 

Pa^-e  ^8.  line 
u.-etl  a.-  s;ljge  " 
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15,   after   the   word    "com",   Insert   'Vhlch   Is   not 

3.   .'Strike   out    "planted   to   field   corn",    and   Insert 
hich  Is  not  used  as  sUage." 

6.  strike  out  "no  corn  used  for  sUage." 

7.  strike   out   "planted   to   field   corn"   and  Insert 
hich  Is  not  used  as  silage." 

e  out  lines   10  to  21.  Inclusive,  and  line  22,  strike 
'(c)"  and  insert  subsection  "(b)." 
34,   after   the   word   "corn",   insert   "which   la  not 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  this  instance  are  practically  agreed.  I  wonder  if 
we  cannot  adopt  that  amendment  without  debate? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much 
oppo.sed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  wonder  if  we  caimot  agree  on  time  for 
debate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  20  minutes  after  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has  con- 
cluded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  .state  that  the  only  thing 
now  l>efore  the  committee  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  ReesI.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  REn.LY]  is  not 
now  before  the  Committee.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
request? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  \iew  of  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
REEsi  accomplishes  just  what  I  wanted  to  accomplish  and 
would  have  had  to  acconiplLsh  by  several  amendments,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wiscon.sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  clo.se  in  25  minutes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  The  time  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  for  and  those  against? 

Mr.  JONES.  Those  who  were  seeking  recognition:  Mr. 
BoiLEAu,  Mr.  Kleberg.  Mr.  Andresen  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr. 
Reilly. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  reservin?^  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, many  Members  are  not  familiar  with  the  purport  of 
this  amendment.  As  the  debate  goes  along,  some  Members 
who  have  not  now  signified  a  desire  to  speak  may  signify  a 
desire  to  do  so.  I  hope  in  the  allotment  of  time  it  will  be 
equally  divided  between  those  for  and  those  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  do  not  know  the  attitude  of  those  who  have  asked  for 
time. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Ch&irman,  T  will  amend  the  request — 
that  the  additional  20  minutes  be  divided  between  those  in 
favor  of  and  those  opposing  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  as  modified? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
simply  provides  that  the  com  that  goes  Into  the  silo  is  not 
Included  in  the  quota.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  If  you  are 
in  favor  of  including  the  rorn  that  goes  into  the  silo,  in  the 
quota,  then  you  are  opposed  to  this  amendment.  If  you  are  in 
favor  of  excluding  the  com  that  goes  into  the  silo,  then  you 
are  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KELLER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KELLER.  If  I  understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, this  simply  increases  the  quota.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  If  you  want  to  term  it  that  way. 
you  may.  After  all,  as  I  understand  it,  so  far  as  raising  com 
Is  concerned,  the  particular  thing  in  which  we  are  interested 
is  the  corn  which  is  used  in  commercial  channels.  After  all, 
the  com  that  goes  into  the  silo  is  green  corn.    What  you  do 


is  grind  up  green  com  together  Trlth  (he  fodder  .md  p,it  .t 
in  the  silo  for  feed. 

It  is  not  used  as  a  fattening  feed  any  more  than  alfalfa, 
clover,  hay,  or  feed  of  that  kmd:  so  it  really  does  not  alTeci 
the  com  that  is  subject  to  the  quota.  When  we  talk  of 
corn  as  a  commercial  crop  we  speak  of  it  as  grain.  I  am 
speaking  about  green  feed,  and  silage  is  green  feed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  amounts  to  approximately  5  percent  of 
the  com  acreage  of  this  country,  we  are  told,  over  a  period 
of  10  years     That  has  been  the  experience. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency 
would  be  to  avoid  the  quota  by  not  growing  corn  as  grain 
but  by  putting  the  land  into  silage  and  the  silage,  through 
cows,  into  dairy  products.  This  would  absolutely  rum  the 
dairy  industry. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not 
think  it  will  ruin  the  dairy  industry  at  all.  It  should  help 
it.  The  theory  of  this  measure  is  that  you  are  dealing 
with  com  that  goes  into  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce. This  feed,  and  that  is  all  it  is— feed,  therefore, 
should  not  be  included  in  the  quota;  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
include  it  as  such,  any  more  than  it  would  be  to  include 
alfalfa,  or  other  feeds  that  are  put  m  the  silo— kaffir  com. 
sorghum,  cane,  and  so  forth.  It  is  not  a  fatt^-ning  food;  so  I 
say  it  does  not  compete  with  corn  as  grain  and,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  ought  to  be  excluded. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  helping  the  farmer  who  o\\-ns 
a  family  sized  farm.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  e.specially 
assist  such  a  farmer. 

It  will  help  the  man  who  raises  a  diversity  of  crops  and 
will  prevent  him  from  being  penalized  under  the  act  if  he 
happens  to  have  a  silo  full  of  corn  ensilage  and  at  the  same 
time  has  a  crib  full  of  corn.  The  amendment  is  fair  and 
equitable.     It  should  be  adopted. 

The  CPLAIRIvlAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  KarL-^as 
has  expired.  The  gentleman  from  Wiscoasin  IMr.  Boileau!, 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chat^man.  the  provision  that  is  now 
written  into  the  bill,  I  believe,  does  justice  to  the  hog  pro- 
ducers and  to  the  dairy  producers.  Under  the  provisions  now 
written  into  the  bill  a  farmer  gets  a  definite  allotment  of 
com,  a  definite  quota.  If  he  increases  the  amount  of  com 
that  he  uses  for  silage,  in  other  words,  if  he  increases  his 
dairy  production,  then  he  is  required,  when  and  if  the  stor- 
age quotas  go  into  effect,  to  store  not  a  larger  amount  but 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  com  that  he  has  for  grain.  This 
would  prevent  the  tendency  for  the  farmers  in  the  commer- 
cial corn-producing  area — bear  this  in  mind,  it  applies  only 
to  the  commercial  com-producing  area,  not  to  the  West, 
the  North  or  the  South — under  the  provisions  now  wTitten  In 
the  bill  there  will  not  be  the  tendency  for  the  com  farmer 
to  grow  less  of  his  field  com  at  the  expense  of  dairying  by 
increasing  the  amount  he  puts  in  the  silo,  because  if  he 
increases  his  silage  he  would  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
for  milk  production.  When  the  storage  quotas  go  Into  effect 
he  must  store  a  larger  percentage  of  his  field  com.  not  a  larger 
amount.  Thus,  although  there  are  no  benefits  given  to  the 
dairy  industry  in  this  section,  the  bill  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
tect the  dairy  industry  from  an  unreasonably  Increased  com- 
petition from  within  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  in 
which  area  benefits  are  to  be  paid  to  these  fanners  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
provides  that  silage  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area 
shall  not  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  corn  quota.  The  farmer 
gets  his  com  quota  of  75  acres,  we  will  say,  but  plants  only 
65  acres  to  field  com.  He  can  take  the  remaining  10  acres 
plus  the  other  acreage  on  his  farm,  no  matter  what  it  Ls, 
25  or  50  additional  acres,  and  use  all  of  that  for  silage;  in 
other  words,  he  can  come  within  his  quota  of  field  com  and 
increase  his  production  of  silage  and  still  have  comphed  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill 
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The  natural  tendency  under  such  ( ircumstances  will  be 
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and  to  increase  more 


to  reduce  the  production  of  field  com 

and  more  the  silage.    Again  I  ask  sou  to   bear  in  mind 

that  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  confnercial  com-produc 

lug  area.    This  does  not  apply  to  the 

country.    This  bill,  as  I  see  it.  will  be 

every  farmer  within  the  so-called  coin -producing  area   to 

reduce  his  production  of  hogs  and  to  u  icrease  materially  his 

production  of  silage,  his  dairy  production. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  fair  ahd  reasonable.  They 
bave  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  they 
had  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  C)mmittee  on  Agricul- 
ture when  the  matter  was  under  consiceration;  and  I  appeal 
to  you  not  to  put  this  additional  aaeage  Into  dairy  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Chainnaa.  will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kfi"f  The  gentleman  understands  that 
thia  illage  Is  not  tramported  from  plac  e  to  place ;  it  does  not 
go  Into  commerce  as  such. 

Mr.  BOILKAU,  No.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  If  It  were 
transported  from  place  to  place,  beciuse  then  you  might 
be  able  to  stabilise  the  dairy  industry  v  here  it  is.  The  silage 
la  not  brought  to  the  cows,  the  cowi  are  brought  to  the 
silage.  To  adopt  this  amendment  w>uld  be  to  encourage 
the  com  farmer  to  compete  with  the  <  airy  industry. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  repor«i  by  the  committee 
are  along  the  same  lines  as  the  so-caU<  d  Boileau  amendment. 
The  provisiooa  now  In  the  bill  have  the  approval  of  the 
Department  and  the  approval  of  the  <  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. I  appeal  to  you  not  to  put  this  additional  disadvantage 
OD  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Miimesota.    Wi.  1  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAD.    I  yield  to  the  gentl  anan  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  D<es  not  the  gentleman 
believe  that  the  so-called  Boileau  amc  ndment  will  take  care 
of  this  propositi<xi? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  No.  it  will  not;  because  of  the  fact  you 
are  by  specific  provision  providing  tlat  silage  shall  not  be 
Included  within  the  marketioig  quotas  or  the  storage  quotas. 
The  Boik'a4]  amendment  applied  so  f  u:  as  soil-conservation 
payments  are  concerned. 

Mx.   ANDRESEN   of   Minnesota.    ,Uid   diversification    of 

land? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Under  the  aoil-conj ervatlon  program:  but 
you  are  saying  specifically  to  the  faimer  under  this  provi- 
skm.  "You  can  take  land  out  of  th«i  production  of  feeder 
com  and  grain  and  put  it  into  silage. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  sense  ii  disrupting  the  dairy 
Industry,  and  I  appeal  to  the  Membe  is  to  follow  the  advice 
of  your  committee  and  the  Department  in  this  respect. 
[AppJause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  feU.l 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Coopu).  The  gentleman  from 
Wteonsin  [Mr.  RanxTl  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REILLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  iresterday  I  offered  an 
amendmoit  to  line  12.  page  32.  of  thi  pending  bill,  designed 
to  take  cornland  devoted  to  the  vnc  uction  of  silage  out  of 
the  commercial  corn-producing  areas  of  the  bill. 

I  accepted  the  amendment  offered  )y  the  gentleman  from 
y^naa*  [Mr.  RkbsI  to  my  amendment,  because  it  accom- 
plishes the  same  purpose  that  my  amendment  was  intended 
to  accomplish:  that  is,  to  take  coinland  devoted  to  the 
production  of  silage  out  of  the  ternu   of  the  bilL 

C(»ii  is  one  ol  our  great  agriculture  d  croi»;  in  fact,  about 
one-third  of  all  farm  lands  from  whi  zh  crops  are  harvested 
is  devoted  to  the  production  of  field  com.  Our  com  crop 
has  a  value  of  about  25  percent  of  the  value  of  all  farm  crop& 
produced. 

We  have  produced  In  this  country  :  is  high  as  3.000.000,000 
bushels  of  com  in  a  single  jrear.  and  t  tie  crop  for  the  present 
year  wlU  amount  to  about  2.600.000.0  H)  bushels. 

Hie  p«^d^y*g  bill  divides  the  com  p  oducers  of  the  country 
into  two  classes — the  commercial  com  prodnclng  fanners  and 
the  noncommercial  cam-producing  f  umers. 


Under  this  classification  about  10  States  uf  the  Mississippi 
and  OhiD  Valleys  and  parts  of  States  are  classified  as  ccm- 
mercial  corn-producing  States  and  will  come  under  the 
terms  oi  the  bill,  while  the  othfr  33  States  and  parts  of 
States  are  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  ptndmg  bill  as  far 
as  corn  production  is  concerned. 

These  10  commercial  corn-producing  States  have  a  com 
acreage  of  about  48.000.000  acres,  while  the  other  States 
outside  the  limits  of  the  bill  have  abuut  54,000.000  acres 
planted  to  corn. 

Of  ou;:  total  corn  crop  about  two-thirds  will  be  raised  on 
land  coming  under  the  terms  of  the  pending  bill. 

As  a  general  proposition  we  have  two  kinds  of  farmers 
who  rai."«  corn.  Farmers  who  raise  corn  for  the  production 
of  silage,  for  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  and  farmers  produc- 
ing com  for  feeding  cattle  and  hogs,  and  so  forth.  About 
10  peramt  of  the  cornland  of  the  country  Is  used  for  the 
production  of  silage. 

A.S  this  bill  now  .stand:;  18  countle.s  in  Wlscon.sln.  where 
corn  Is  i?rown  largely  for  silage  purposes  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  imlk.  will  come  under  the  terms  of  this  bill;  arid  every 
fanner  In  these  counties  who  may  grow  corn  for  .silage  pur- 
poses will  have  a  quota,  if  he  should  raise  more  than  400 
bushels  of  corn  or  has  a  silage  acreage  enough  to  have 
produced  that  much  corn  if  It  was  allowed  to  mature. 

8ilag(!  has  no  place  in  this  bill.  I  under.stand  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  at  one  time  recommmded  that  tiie  corn- 
land  devoted  to  silage  be  eUminated  from  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

Cornland  devoted  to  silage  has  no  t  fleet  on  the  price  of 
corn.  The  silage  farmers  of  the  country  could  double  their 
production  of  silage  next  year,  or  any  year,  and  thereby 
!  afTect  not  in  the  least  the  price  of  corn.  You  might  just  as 
well  include  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  raising  of  alfalfa  or 
soybeariS  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  areas  as  to 
include  com  used  for  sila.:e. 

I  have  three  counties  m  my  dustrict  tha*  will  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  i>?ndinR  bill  il  the  silase  provisions  are 
not  taken  out  of  the  bill.  These  produce  practically  no  corn 
for  commercial  use,  and  90  percent  of  the  corn  raised  is 
devotee  to  the  production  of  milk;  yet  these  farmers  will 
have  tc  go  under  a  corn  quota  if  the  bill  1.  passed  as  it  now 
stands — that  is.  providing  they  rai.'-e  more  than  400  bushels 
of  com  or  silage  equivalent  to  that  amount  of  corn;  and 
these  said  farmers  may  have  the  silage  acreage  that  they 
now  deem  necessary  to  feed  their  herd  of  dairy  cows  reduced. 
AgaiJi  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  a  farmer  in  one  county 
who  grows  com  largely  for  silaee  purpc.<?es  mif^ht  be  subject 
to  a  q'iota,  while  his  neighbor  across  the  road  in  another 
county  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  would  not  be  subject 
to  any  control  of  the  com  acreage  he  might  plant. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  understand  why  a  farmer  who 
raises  only  400  bushels  of  corn  either  in  the  form  of  com- 
mercial com  or  its  silage  equivalent  should  be  Included  in 
any  program  looking  to  the  control  of  com  production  m  this 
country. 

The  farmers  who  afTect  the  com  production  of  the  coun- 
try are  the  farmers  who  prociuc^  thousands  of  bushels  of 
corn,  iind  they  are  located  only  in  a  few  States,  and  any 
corn-control  program  should  be  concerned  tnly  with  the 
large  i)roducers  of  corn,  who  alone  are  retopcn:iible  for  crops 
that  depress  the  price  of  com. 

The  farmers  of  my  district  who  rai.se  any  amount  of  corn 
are  largely  engaged  in  the  pri'djctioa  of  m:lk  and  not  of 
comm<3rcial  corn,  and  tiiey  are  in  no  way  respoiis  ble  for  the 
harvesting  of  huge  crop.-!  of  corn  that  depresses  the  corn 
market. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  ercat  admiration  and  affection  for 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Boileau  1,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  an  able 
and  valuable  Member  of  this  bcdy;  but  the  dairy  farmers 
of  Mr  BoiLEAXJ's  diatrici  will  not  be  ulTecttd  by  the  terms  of 
the  pending  bUl  whether  siiage  is  included  within  the  bill  or 
not. 

Th€  farmers  of  my  colleague'.'^  district  v^nll  be  permitted 
to  grow  as  much  com  as  they  may  .see  fit  to  grow,  and  to 
use  it  for  silage  purposes  or  any  other  purposes  without  euiy 
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in'rrference  through  the  quota  prooram  rf  this  bill,  v.-hile  the 
dairy  farmers  of  tlu-ee  counties  of  my  district  will  ha\e  to 
submit  to  corn  quotas.       1 

Mr.  BOILE.^U.     Will  the  FrentTeman  yield? 

Mr.  REILLY,     I  .v'leld  to  my  colleague  IMr.  Boile.mtL 

Mr.  BOILE.-^U.  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that  he 
is  irimn.-^ihtent  here  as  compared  to  his  views  on  the  Boileau 
am<  ::dmpur  which  lie  submitted  the  other  day? 

Mr.  REILLY.  No.  I  am  not  inconsistent.  I  supported 
th  ■  Bjilcau  amendment  in  order  to  protect  the  dairy  farmers 
of  the  country  from  the  u'^e  of  a  Government  subsidy  to  de- 
velop the  dairy  tndu^itry,  particularly  in  the  South,  and  I 
am  supporting  the  amendment  to  strike  silage  from  this  bill 
in  order  to  protect  the  d.iiry  farmers  In  my  district  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  other  States  .s.milarly  Situated,  from 
a  .'•.  'a'.:e  and  dairy  standpoint,  from  the  unjustifiable  and 
ViM'lc.'  s  intevferenco  with  the  production  of  silage  corn.  Such 
intrrf'-rencp  as  provided  In  the  pending  bill  can  accomplish 
no  good  In  the  way  of  solving  the  com  problem,  but  might 
do  much  harm. 

Mr    KELLER,     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REILLY,     I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr  KELXER.  How  does  the  committee  stand  on  this 
question? 

Mr.  REILLY.  I  have  no  direct  information  but  it  w^ould 
a;.- pear  that  the  committee  is  not  fighting  the  pending 
amendment. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  Wisconsin  farmers  who  have 
a  large  acreage  of  silage  could  not  produce  any  corn  in  ex- 
cess of  lOO-bushel  exemption  allowed  by  the  bill.  Wiscon- 
sin is  not  a  preat  hog-producing  State  but  many  dairy 
farmers  do  raise  hops  as  a  side  line  for  home  consumption 
and  also  for  sale  on  a  small  scale. 

If  the  pending  bill  becomes  a  law  .such  farmers  will  be 
obliged  to  buy  the  com  to  feed  their  hogs  from  some  neigh- 
bor v.lic  was  fortunate  enough  not  to  come  under  the  terms 
of  th:.s  corn-controi  bill. 

Mr   SOUTH.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   REILLY.     I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  L«  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  sUage  in 
the  areas  under  discussion  is  not  being  fed  to  dairy  cattle 
but  will  be  fed  to  beef  cattle? 

Mr.  REILLY.  Silage  in  Wisconsin  is  fed  almost  entirely 
to  dairy  cattle. 

Mr.  SOUTH.     I  am  talking  about  the  com  areas. 

Mr.  REILLY,  In  Wi-sconsin,  as  I  have  stated,  silage  Is 
used  alm.ost  entirely  for  the  production  of  milk. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  The  gentleman  misunderstands  me.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  in  the  corn  areas  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin fMr.  Boileau]  is  :;o  alarmed  about,  the  silage  will 
not  be  fed  to  dairy  cows  as  he  fears,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  be  fed  to  beef  cattle. 

Mr.  REILLY.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct  as  regards 
feeding  in  the  com  areas. 

I  trust  the  committee  will  approve  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kleberg!  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  discussion  here 
about  the  particular  prorwsition  involved,  silage,  seems  to 
have  become  quite  nebulous.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Keller]  wanted  to  know  if  this  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  corn  quota.  Another  gentleman  over  here,  the 
gentleman  from  Wi.sconsir.  [Mr.  ReillyI  is  worried  about  a 
few  grams  or  kernels  of  com  which  he  wants  to  feed  to 
chickens  or  hogs.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
BoILE.^D]  is  terribly  concerned  over  the  proposition  involving 
the  dairy  industry  of  Wisconsin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  silage  has  no  more  place  in  this  bill 
than  does  any  one  or  all  of  the  various  grains,  sorghums,  or 
ciher  roughage  feeds  that  are  fed  to  livestock  in  various 
forms.  Once  you  put  ccm  in  the  silo,  its  fat-producing 
qualities,  its  high  protein  content,  and  its  ability  to  fatten 
cattle  or  hogs  are  nil. 

That  is  out  of  the  picture.  Silage  is  very  importcnt  as  a 
supporting  filler  or  roughage  to  corn,  cottonseed  meal,  and 


take,  and  other  high  pix^tcin  feeds  which  a'v  also  imp Ttant 
m  the  lattcn.ng  of  beef  cattle.     M:\ny  ^r  tlu  feeders  m  the 
commercial  area  of  the  Corn  Bel:   .wI.. cTlI  Ly  this  amend-' 
ment  would  be  ser.oUily  h.Tndicapped  :n  ih  ir  scai-onai  f<  ,  d- 
ing  of  corn  to  beef  cattle,  which  is  their  lu.-.nrs.-;. 

Just  to  boil  the  tiling  down  m  a  nut.-,he]l.  silage  .-h  e,.;d 
have  been  expressly  txcluded  frum  the  operation  of  the  c  i.n 
lection  from  the  time  it  came  out  of  the  committee.  We 
would  not  only  have  .saved  time,  but  w  would  have  kipt  out 
of  the  inter.sectional  dispute  which  inevitably  arises  under 
this  k;nd  of  legislation,  where  somebody  in  one  State  attempts 
to  go  into  a  businesii  carried  on  by  others  in  another  State, 
All  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  which  have  been  favored 
by  the  Departmrnt  as  suggested  by  the  gentleman  frrm  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  BouEAU',  huv;nx  to  do  with  the  compulso.'-y 
provision,  have  not  received  the  thought,  the  careful  atten- 
tion, and  the  .study  from  a  practical  .'Standpoint  lh(y  ihould 
have  with  regard  to  how  they  afT'^Tt  the  farmer. 

This  Is  not  a  bill  to  freeze  the  dairy  Indu.stry  In  on  •  .sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Tins  is  not  a  bill  to  prcvi  nt  a 
man  from  raising  gram  aorp.hum  or  from  using  his  corn  for 
silage  as  a  niler  if  he  is  a  b^-ef-cattle  man.  This  section  of 
the  bill  is  directly  attacking  the  operations  of  a  le-.v  men 
whom  it  is  feared  will  .'o  increase  the  com  supply  of  tins 
Nation  as  to  let  prices  fall  again. 

Mr.  SOUTH.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEBERG.     I  yif>ld  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr,  SOUTH,  The  gentleman  is  an  exten.sive  .shipper  of 
livestock  and  beef  cattle.  Is  it  not  a  fact  the  silage  in  the 
corn  area  under  di.scussion  is  adapted  largely  to  beef  cattle 
and  not  to  dairy  cattle? 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  In  the  main,  of  course,  I  have  just 
brought  that  cut.     That  is  the  feeder  belt. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Will  not  this  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
Boileau  amendment,  heretofore  agreed  to.'  namely,  cf  placing 
these  areas  in  a  strait  jacket  and  preventing  intelligent  di- 
versification, which  the  farmers  must  have  if  they  are  to 
continue  to  progress? 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Of  cour.se.  Any  legislation  of  this  kind  is 
calculated  to  disrupt  and  dislocate  the  general  picture  and 
the  general  economic  unit  known  as  American  agriculture. 
Every  one  of  the  quota  provisions  in  this  bill  from  start  to 
finish  should  be  stricken  out.  These  provisions  mean  a  dis- 
location not  only  of  the  economic  structure  of  all  agriculture 
but  a  dislocation  of  the  economic  unit  operations  of  every 
farmer  in  America,  who  up  to  the  present  has  made  a  reason- 
able .succe.ss  of  farming  by  his  own  genius  and  applied  effort 
without  having  his  operations  directed  from  a  cubbyhole  here 
in  Wa.^h  iigtcn. 

For  my  part,  I  hope  the  Committee  will  vote  to  strike  silage 
from  the  bill,  or,  if  you  want  to  do  a  really  good  job  in  ham- 
stringing our  farmers,  vote  to  include  also  under  quotas  all 
01  the  field  .sorghums  and  all  of  the  other  feeds  which  may 
be  fed  to  dairy  cattle.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  dislike 
very  much  to  disagree  v,-ith  my  very  good  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  v.-lth  whom  I  have  been  working  here 
for  many  years  m  behalf  of  the  dairy  industry.  I  believe  he 
is  misinterpreting  this  amendment,  and  that  after  he  has 
considered  it  from  all  its  angles  he  will  be  enthusiastically 
for  it. 

Let  me  give  you  ju.-t  a  few  moments  of  history  in  connec- 
tion with  the  silage  question  in  this  bill.  The  Secretary  rt 
Agriculture  and  his  associates  in  the  Department  recom- 
mended that  we  not  include  silage  with  field  corn.  He  ."Stated 
it  has  no  place  in  the  b.ll.  and  that  the  provision  is  not  work- 
able. After  the  third  draft  of  the  com.mittoe  pr.nt  and  after 
the  subcommittee  on  corn  had  started  to  function,  it  was 
decided  to  include  silage  as  a  part  of  the  corn-control 
scheme,  and  apparently  the  idea  was  sold  to  the  ofTicia!.=;  in 
the  Department,  so  now  "-r  have  the  provi.'^icn  in  thp  bill. 

All  we  seek  to  do  by  this  r.mend.ment  is  to  eliminate  silage, 
which  should  not  have  been  coiv^idered  in  the  bill,  aiid  to 
permit  farmers  to  raise  a  crop  wiiich  is  absolutely  necessary 
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far  mers 


ciops 
and 


amend]  aent? 


fir 
lea^e 


both  in  the  dairy  sections  and  in  th« 
tlons  if  they  are  to  continue  these 
done  in  the  past.    This  com 
commercial  area  in  this  country. 
States.    Tliese  10  States  are  now  the 
dairy  sections  of  the  United  States, 
the  production  of  cheese.    Minnesota 
production  of  butter.    Iowa  comes 
with  butter  and  fluid  milk.    The 
operations  In  these  States,  and  mo^ 
commercial   com   area,   have  small 
average  from  120  to  150  acres. 

They   have    wide   diversity   of 
acreage. 

Of  cour^.  no  farmer  in  this  are^ 
allotted  acreage  to  soil-depleting 
com.     We  raise  hogs,  beef  cattle, 
must  have  different  types  of  feed  if 
tinue   our  traditional  production   In 
fore.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
will    be    eliminated    from    the 
f  Applause.  1 

Now.  may  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
tion?    Is  my  understanding  correct 
side  th?y  have  agreed  to  this 

Mr.  JONES.    No.    I  understood 
matter  had  agreed  to  this  amendmejit 
agreement  on  the  proposition  as 
oemed.    I  am  rather  inclined  to  ' 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    How  about  the 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota, 
com  men  on  the  floor.    As  I  underst<K)d 
ment  had  been  reached  from  the 
tleman  made  before  we  started  debatie 

Mr.  JONES.    I  do  not  know  what 
on  the  subject,  but  I  thought  thope 
agreed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.    BIERMANN.     Mr.    Chairma^ 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    I 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.    As  long  as  th  ; 
consin  and  others  have  raised  the 
nearly   3.000.000.000   bushels,    it 
ference  about  this  at  all.    You  may 
ment  in  the  bill.    It  does  not  make 
about  the  quotas. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    I 
correct. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman. 
Into  at  the  t)eginning  of  debate  on 
20  minutes,  was  to  be  equally  divide  i 
those  against  the  amendment.    Five 
by  those  opposed  to  the  sunendment 
in  favor  of  the  amendment.    I  ask 
I  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentlemsjn 
unanimous  consent  that  be  may  be 
minutes.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman, 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  KlkbesgI,  a 
have  a   very  high  regard,  has 
debate  that  his  views  do  not  coinci^ 
from  the  large  dairy  sections  of 
his  attitude  and  appreciate  the  fac; 
Ueves  as  he  does.    Three  other 
behalf  of  this  amendment,  and  I 
proper  to  point  out  that  although 
are  recognized  as  men  who  come 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 


livestock-feeding  sec- 

ihdustries  as  they  have 

is  limited  to  the 

which  is  in  parts  of  10 

raditional  and  historic 

l^isconsin  is  supreme  in. 

leads  all  SUtes  in  the 

^ext,  and  then  Illinois 

engaged  in  dairy 

of  them  are  in  this 

arms  which  probably 


prcduction   on   a   limited 


will  plant  all  of  hla 

or  silage   or  field 

dairy  cattle,  and  wg 

we  are  going  to  con- 

these   States.    There - 

Adopted  and  that  silaga 

pr ) visions    of    this    bill, 

our  committee  a  ques- 
t  lat  on  the  gentleman's 
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ihose  interested  in  the 

There  has  been  no 

8LS  our  side  is  con- 

this  to  the  com  men, 

d^iirmen? 

do  not  see  any  of  the 

it,  a  tentative  agree- 

4nnouncement  the  gen- 

the  general  attitude  is 
who  wanted  it  had 

1 
,    will    the    gentleman 

yield  to  the  gentleman 


gentleman  from  Wis- 

int  of  the  quota  up  to 

not   make    any    dil- 

is  well  have  the  amendr 

a  particle  of  difference 


think  the  gentleman  Is 


ukider  agreement  entered 

tliis  amendment,  the  time, 

between  those  for  and 

minutes  have  been  used 

and  15  minutes  by  thoae 

unanimous  consent  that 

5  minutes,  if  no  other 

desires  such  recognition. 

from  Wisconsin  asks 

allowed  to  proceed  for  5 


the  distinguished  gentle- 
gentleman  for  whom  I 
defcnonstrated  during  this 
with  those  who  come 
coimtry.    I  appreciate 
he  conscientiously  be- 
getitlemen  have  spoken  Hn 
tiink  it  is  only  fair  and 
iome  of  these  gentlemen 
ffom  dairy  sections,  yet  I 
the  district  from  which 


the  gi?ntleman  from  Kansas  '.Mr.  Rees!  comes  is  partly 
withir.  and  partly  without  the  so-called  cornmercial  corn- 
produi:ing  area.  I  also  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
district  represented  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  V/is- 
consir.  is  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  so-called  com- 
mercijil  corn-producing  area. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  In  just  a  moment  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  district 
repres-ented  by  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mmnesota  IMr.  AndresenI  is  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  AndresenI  corrects 
me  and  states  that  lus  district  is  entirely  within  the  corn- 
producing  area.  I  dd  not  understand  his  district  is  entirely 
within  the  corn-producing  area.  A  larfe  part  of  his  State 
i.s  net  within  it  and  I  thought  hi.s  district  was  likewise 
divided. 

It  vi'ems  to  me  that  these  gentlemen  are  acting  like  they 
want  to  eat  their  cake  and  keep  It,  too. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mi".  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  at  that  point? 

Ml.  BOILEAU.     I  yie'.d;  yes. 

Ml.  WADSWORTH.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
am  becoming  a  little  envious.  I  wish  the  gentleman  woiald 
describe  my  district. 

Ml-.  BOILEAU.  Your  district,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  is  situatf'd  just  abou^.  the  way  mine  is.  You 
are  f:oing  to  find  that  our  dairy  producers  up  in  your  district 
and  in  my  district  who  are  not  favored  by  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  w.ll  find  dairy  cows  goinj  down  into  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area^s  becau.<:e  und^^r  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  they  can  incrfa>e  their  hcg  production  nnd  at 
the  5ame  time  increase  their  dairv-  production.  There  is  no 
rcstriciion  a:  all  upon  dairy  production;  and  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  provu^icns  cf  this  bill  as  aerced  upon  by  our  com- 
mittee, under  the  able  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Jones  I .  are  fair  and  just;  and  I  further  submit 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Rt^es  amendment  would  just  mean 
more  dairy  cows,  more  dairy  cows.  and.  yps.  more  beef  cows, 
too.  I  will  .say  to  the  gentlprr.en  from  the  beef-producing  areas 
of  the  country,  going  down  into  this  coinni-'rcial  corn-pro- 
ducing area. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  am  sorry,  but  15  miinu^es  has  been  used 
by  these  in  favor  of  the  3m»  ndmrnt.  and.  standing  here  alone, 
I  shall  have  to  use  the  10  minut''s  mv.-e!f. 

I  submit  to  ycu  gentlr-m.^n  thaf  fanr.^rs  down  in  this  area 
will  be  paid  money  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their  com. 
What  com?  Only  that  part  of  their  corn  they  feed  their 
hog.s.  but  they  will  al.^o  be  paid  to  reduce  their  production  of 
hogs,  and  encouraged  by  taking  out  the  silage  restrictions  to 
go  more  extensively  into  thr  dairy  industry. 

This  is  not  fair,  and  I  want  to  po'iit  out  to  the  chairman 
a  very  significant  fact.  In  this  bill,  in  determining  the  com- 
mercial ccK"n-producing  area,  you  have  not  stricken  out  that 
provision  that  silage  shall  not  apply,  so  that  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  silage  is  includ'^d  in  detprmining  what  i.s  the  com- 
mercial corn-producing  area,  but  when  it  comes  to  paying 
benefits,  when  it  comes  to  giving  c^ut  benefits  to  the  hog  pro- 
ducers, you  say  to  them,  "Although  we  have  con.sidf^red  in 
the  fcnnuia  determining  where  the  corn  commercial  area 
shall  be  those  acre's  d^^ voted  to  the  production  of  silage, 
nevertheles-s.  when  it  comes  to  getting  benefits  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  reduce  or  control  your  prcxluction  of  grain  corn, 
but  as  to  all  the  acres  on  your  farm  that  you  want  to  put 
into  another  type  of  com  that  compotes  with  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, go  to  it,  fellows,  go  ahead  and  compete  with  dairying 
Eill  you  want.     We  prevent  you  from  hurting  the  poor  hog 
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farmers,  but  pay  no  attention  to  the  dairy  farmers.  Sock  it 
to  them;  give  them  another  blow  below  the  belt."  This  is 
what  you  will  do  if  you  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  ReesI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  BOILEAU)  there  were — ayes  51,  noes  31. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Carlson:  On  page  37,  line  12,  after 
the  period,  add  the  following:  ■'Provided  further.  That  the  quota 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  In  any  coun'.y  where 
during  the  previous  year  the  average  yield  of  corn  was  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  average  yield  for  the  5-year  period  Imoicdlately 
prior    thereto." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  understood  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  was  going  to  change  the  "coimty"  to  "farm." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  conferring  with  dif- 
ferent Members  of  the  corn  section,  especially  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  IMi.  Lucas!  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Biermann],  I  am  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bier- 
MANN  asking  unanimous  consent  to  modify  the  amendment 
so  that  it  will  apply  to  any  farm  in  place  of  "in  any  county." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection  the  amendment  will 
be  so  modified,  as  indicated,  and  the  Clerk  will  report  the 
modified  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  37.  line  12,  after  th.;  second  period,  add  the  following: 
-Provided,  That  the   quota  provisions  of  this   section   shaU  not 
apply   to   any   farm  where   during   the   previous   year   the  average 
yield  of  com  Is  less  than  50  percent  of  the  average  yield  for  the 
6-year  period  immediately  prior  thereto." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  should  be  an- 
other word  changed.  I  think  the  word  "where"  where  it 
follows  the  word  "farm"  should  be  stricken  out  and  the 
words  "on  which"  substituted. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  suggested  change. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objecUon,  the  Clerk  will  make 
the  change  suggested. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  the  com  Mem- 
bers have  agreed  upon  ttAs,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
be  very  helpful  in  the  practical  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  Farmers  would  not  feel  that  quota  provi- 
sions are  forced  on  them  following  a  year  that  they  did  not 
produce  a  crop. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
amendments  at  the  Clerk's  desk  which  I  desire  to  have 
submitted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  offers 
an  amendment,  which  the  Clerk  wiU  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andresen  of  Minnesota:  Page  39, 
add  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  page,  as  follows: 

■•(e)  The  provisions  of  tMs  section. ^325,  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  on  which  th€-  total  acreage  devoted  to  field  corn, 
less  the  acreage  used  for  silf^e,  is  20  acres  or  less." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  upon  thi.;  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objectior. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  secure  the  same  exemption  for 
corn  in  the  corn  area  as  was  granted  to  tobacco  and  cotton. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Jimendments  have  been  adopted  in 
the  Committee,  and  also  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  which  exempt  from  2,400  to  3^00  pounds  of 


tobacco  and  1,500  pounds  of  cotton.  That  is  3  bales  of 
cotton.  The  only  exemption  now  provided  in  the  bill  for 
corn  in  the  commercial  areas  is  400  bushels.  That  is,  the 
quota  does  not  applj-  unless  a  farm  rai.ses  400  bushels,  as  I 
understand  it.  This  amendment  is  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  recom- 
mended to  our  committee— and  we  have  it  in  our  committee 
print.  No.  3— that  20  acres  shall  not  be  included  in  the  total 
acreage  devoted  to  field  com.  Therefore,  I  have  taken  the 
Secretary's  suggestion  as  embodied  in  his  original  recom- 
mendation, exempting  20  acres  of  field  corn  used  as  .such. 
Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield '^ 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Of  course,  whatever  suits  the  corn  people 
suits  me,  but  does  the  gentleman  not  think  that  20  acres  is 
awfully  high?  That  means  nearly  1,000  bushels  of  corn, 
if  they  raise  50  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  and  that  with 
the  other  400  bushels  of  exemption  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty 
high  exemption. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  my  distinguished  friend  from  Mississippi  can 
raise  50  bushels  or  more  of  com  to  the  acre  in  his  section. 
I  hope  he  can.  The  average  production  is  30  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  20  acres  would  mean  at  most  600  bushels. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  that  is 
pretty  high,  with  the  other  400  bushels? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  am  sure  that  amount  Is 
not  very  high,  and  that  more  than  that  is  used  up  on  the 
farm,  that  is.  field  corn  as  feed  for  livestock  and  the  other 
animals  on  the  farm.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  same  fairness 
may  be  shown  to  the  corn  farmers  as  was  shown  in  the  com- 
mittee in  granting  the  exemption  to  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
farmers. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOOK.  Was  it  not  after  due  consideration  that  we 
reconsidered  the  provisions  in  the  committee  print  No.  3, 
and  that  the  present  provisions  of  the  exemption,  400 
bushels,  were  put  in  after  complete  consideration  by  the 
committee? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  MinnesoU.  No;  the  400  bushels  came 
in  under  the  formula  in  the  quota  which  determines  the 
area  that  shall  come  in  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Does  the  gentleman  not  think  that  is  enough, 
and  did  not  the  committee  think  that  way? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  No.  This  is  only  a  fair 
proposition.  I  am  asking  the  House  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment as  a  matter  of  fairness. 

Mr.    CUMMINGS.     Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 
jield? 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     Yes. 

Mr.  CUMMINGS.  That  would  make  practically  1.000 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  farm? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mmnesota.  No;  600  bushels  on  the 
average  production. 

Mr.  CUMMINGS.  Six  hundred  bushels  pliLs  the  four 
hundred? 

Mr.  Al^fDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  No;  20  acres  is  the 
exemption. 

Mr.  CUMMINGS.  That  would  be  six  hundred  in  addition 
to  the  400  bushels  exempted. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minne.'^ota.     No.     This  just  takes  in 
the  acreage,  and  deals  only  with  acreage  and  not  production. 
Mr.     CLTMMINGS.    Would     they     not     get     both     the 
exemptions? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  No;  what  is  produced  on 
the  20  acres  would  be  the  maximum  amount. 

Mr.  CUMMINGS.  How  many  farmers  would  that  take  in? 
What  percent  of  the  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  would  that  take  in? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  The  farmers  of  my  State 
are  mostly  small  farmers  and  we  want  to  protect  them. 
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The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time 
ICinnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  adpreciate  the  position  of 
my  good  friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Anmksen).  who  has 
taken  very  great  interest  in  the  shap  ng  of  this  bill 

At  one  time  we  bad  a  15-acre  coin  exemption  in  the  bill 
After  going  over  it  the  committee  rea  ::hed  the  conclusion  that 
15  acres  in  one  area  or  in  one  section  of  a  State  or  even  a 
county  might  mean  two  or  sometimes  three  times  as  much 
In  bushels  as  it  would  In  another.  We  did  disoiss  a  200- 
busbel  exemption  instead.  The  coiton  exemption  is  on  a 
quantity  basis  rather  than  an  acreajge  basis.  We  first  sug- 
gested two  hundred,  and  I  think  the 
what  we  first  discussed  rather  thaii 
of  the  bill.  If  you  will  turn  back  to 
section  323 — 


no  farm  marketing  qtiota  wtth  respect 
■hall  be  ai^Ucable  to  any  farm  <m  nhich 
on  the  acreage  planted  to  field  com  Is 


That  gives  an  exemption,  it  seems 


gentlonan  had  in  mir.d 

the  present  provisions 

page  37,  subsection  ibJ , 


to  any  crop  of  field  com 
the  normal  {voductlon 
than  400  bxishels. 


Iiss 


will  accept  four  hundred 


to  me,  that  is  sufficient, 
and  it  seemed  so  to  the  com  membeis  on  the  committee 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  pre^s  his  amendment  in  the 
light  of  that  eiKmptton. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota,  probably  we  could  com- 
promise and  acree  on  about  600  bua  lels. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  am  rather  incline  I  to  think  that  the  com 
picture  Is  a  little  different  from  th^  provisions  as  to  other 
oommodities.    I  hope  the  gentleman 
for  the  present,  anyway. 

Mr.  ANDRESES  of  Minnesota,  t  am  sorry  I  cannot  do 
that,  because  we  granted  an  exempt  xm.  here  of  1,500  pounds 
on  cotton  yesterday.    That  Is  9  acn  s  of  cotton. 

Mr.  JONES.  But.  you  understard.  that  in  the  southern 
cotton  area  tlkere  is  a  high  percentage  of  tenancy  and  there 
are  a  great  many  small  producers. 

Mr.   ANDRESEN   of   Minnesota. 
bales  of  cotton  Is  exempted,  tf  that  goes  In. 

Mr.  JONES.    C^  no. 

Mr.  FDLMER.    With  three  baled,  at  the  price  of  cotton 
today,  it  will  only  mean  about  $150. 
of  com  at  even  as  low  as  50  cents  a 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota. 
30  cents  a  bushel,  400  bushels  of  cohi  would  only  be  $120. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  think  the  amendmjent  should  not  be  agreed 
to.  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  questkmj  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  MlnJiesota. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  i  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Akdrxssn  of  Minnesota)  there  wjere — ayes  24  and  noes  41. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota, 
further  amendment. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


That   means    7,000.000 


Pour  hundred  bushels 
bushel  would  be  $200. 
ttut  when  It  gets  down  Ho 


di.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 


AlTDSXSJITf 


Amendment   offered   by   Mr. 
as.  Una  IS.  rtrlke  oat  the  last  aentenco 
ginning  "In  any  action  brought. 


provided 


s«ire 


Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota, 
are  dealing  with  a  very  Important 
aectixm  of  the  bill.     I  knofw  thoei 
the   com   farmers   and   in   other 
Interested  to  find  what  there  is  in 

There  are  certain  penalties 
for  any  farmer  who  fails  to  live 
Secretary   of   Agriculture   in   the 
quotas.    The  farmer  is  required  to 
of  his  com,  put  It  under  seal  in 
there.    If  the  mice  or  the  rats 
that  com.  if  the  chickens  should 
the  side  of  the  c<»7x  crib  and  eat 
is  stolen  or  destroyed,  the  farmei 
storage  is  presumed  to  be  guilty 
ance,  until  he  proves  his  own 

If  any  of  that  com  has 
that  he  has  marketed  it.    A  penalt 


tJie 
shoud 


disappej  ired, 


of  ICnnesota:  On  paga 
tn  subparagraph  (b),  be- 


Mr.  Chairman,  here  we 
provision  of  the  penalty 
i^o  are  interested  In 
fanners  will  be  rather 
the  bilL 

in  the  com  section 

up  to  the  orders  of  the 

storage    and   marketimg 

a  certain  percentage 

granary,  and  leave  it 

get  in  and  eat  some  of 

their  beaks  throuiti 

some  of  it,  if  the  com 

who  has  this  com  ih 

causing  its  dlsappear- 


slck 


ftr 
inna  «nce. 


the  presumption  is 
Is  assessed  against  him 


for  the  disappearance  of  that  com.  Ttio  corn  frirmers  under 
this  bill  are  not  even  given  the  same  consideration  as  the 
worst  criminal  that  we  have  in  this  country.  He  is  guilty  in 
the  first  instance,  and  he  must  come  in  and  prove  his  inno- 
cence in  the  United  States  district  court,  where  we  find  the 
United  States  district  attorney  and  all  of  the  funds  and  tal- 
ents uf  the  Federal  Government  to  prosecute  him  when  he 
stands  there  convicted  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  provision  being  set  into  legisla- 
tive form,  where  they  are  attempting  to  collect  civil  penal- 
ties, and  where  men  afTected  thereby  are  presumed  to  be 
guilty  and  have  to  prove  their  own  innocence. 

What  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  if  a  farmer  is  hailed 
into  court  under  the  process  established  here  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgTicultiire  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  he  must  employ  the  most  skilled  counsel  in  the 
United  States  to  defend  him,  because  undoubtedly  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  take  his  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He 
wUl  have  to  go  to  his  friends  and  neighbors  and  relatives 
and  beg  and  borrow  all  the  money  he  can,  so  as  to  get  the 
best  kind  of  legal  talent  to  defend  himself,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  crime  in  which  the  law  fixes  the 
presumption  and  the  burden  of  proof  upon  him. 

Mr.  K2TOTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mmnesota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  He  probably  would  have  to  put  another 
mortgage  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mmne.sota.  Oh.  the  chances  are  he 
would  already  have  two  or  three  mortgages  on  the  farm,  and 
that  they  would  pick  on  a  man  who  would  be  unable  to  get 
any  funds  to  go  into  court  and  employ  talent  to  defend 
himself.  Fortunately  they  cannot  put  a  man  in  Jail.  Tlie 
only  people  they  can  put  in  jail,  under  this  act,  are  the 
buyers  of  cotton  and  tobacco  where  they  fall  to  keep  records. 

I  hoix  that  this  amendment  will  be  adopted,  so  that  the 
burden  of  proof  may  re.st  with  the  Government  and  not 
upon  the  farmer.  He  should  be  given  a  fair  trial  and  pre- 
sumed to  be  Irmocent  until  proven  guilty. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  thLs  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  6  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.     Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from  Iowa  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Mr  Chairman,  the  speech  the  gentle- 
man from  the  first  Mmnesota  district  Just  made  probably 
will  read  very  well  out  in  southeastern  Minnesota  as  a  de- 
defense  of  the  poor  down-trodden  fanner,  but  there  is  no 
substance  to  it  at  all. 

There  is  no  criminal  penality  involvea  in  this  com  section 
in  any  way  whatsoever.  This  section  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee,  and  the  committee,  if  I  am  not 
badly  mistaken,  agreed  unanimously  on  exactly  this  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.     In  Just  a  minute. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  know  that  in  trials  the  burden 
of  proof  shifts  from  time  to  time.  I  call  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  the  first  sentence  in  this  section: 

A  farmer  shall  be  pr^siunpd  to  have  compiled  with  his  market- 
ing quota  with  respect  to  any  crop  iis  long  as  there  Is  stored  under 
seal  on  his  farm  an  amount  of  field  corn  equal  to  the  storage 
amount  applicable  to  his  crop. 

All  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  shew  that  he  has  this 
amount  of  com  in  his  bin.  It  is  not  a  matter  difacult  of 
proof,  and  he  does  not  have  to  hire  all  these  high-priced 
attorneys  to  go  down  to  Washington  to  defend  hjn. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  did  not  say  that  there 
was  a  criminal  penalty  involved,  I  said  that  there  was  a 
penalty  if  any  of  the  corn  had  disappeared;  and  that  is  cor- 
rect, for  a  penalty  would  be  assessed  against  the  farmer  and 
be  would  have  to  prove  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  having  the 
com  disappear.    Is  not  this  a  fact? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  That  is  correct.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  he  thinks  it  is  going  to  be  hard  on  any  farmer  to  prove 
that  something  happened  to  his  corn  crib  in  case  he  is  short 
a  few  bushels  of  com?     Answer  "yes"  or  "no." 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  It  may  not  be  difficult,  but 
he  has  got  to  go  into  court  to  defend  himself. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  interests  me,  a  lay- 
man, to  note  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  lawyer  to  answer  a 
question  "yes"  or  "no."  They  want  us  all  to  answer  "yes" 
or  no."  but  they  will  never  answer  "yes"  or  "no."  The  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  is  a  good  lawyer.  I  asked  him  a 
simple  question  which  he  could  answer  "yes"  or  "no"  but 
he  refuses  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STEFAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  am  wondering 
if  the  committee  took  into  consideration  what  would  happen 
to  this  stored  corn  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  the  farm? 
In  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  throughout  the  corn  section,  farms 
change  hands  quite  frequently, 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  There  is  a  provision  for  exchanges  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Is  there  provision  for  selling  the  corn 
which  has  been  sealed  up  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture?  Does  it  belong  to  the  farmer  who 
bought   the  farm  or  the  farmer  who  sold  the  farm? 

Ml-.  BIERMANN.  There  is  no  particular  provision  apply- 
ing to  that  specific  instance,  but  every  possible  exigency  that 
may  arise  is  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  But  I  a.sk  my  coUeaguc  what  will  happen 
to  this  com  that  is  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Apricuhure  in  ca.se  of  a  sale;  and  we  have  hundreds  of  such 
fai-in  sales  in  Nebraska  and  in  Iowa,  too? 

Mr.  BIER^LANN.  He  could  sell  it  to  the  man  who  pur- 
chased tho  farm. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  He  could  sell  it  even  though  it  was  under 
scaP 

Mr.  B1ER?,L\NN.  I  think  .so.  He  could  transfer  the  title. 
However,  if  it  is  put  on  the  market  during  the  time  the  quota 
is  in  effect  there  would  be  a  15-cent  per  bushel  penalty. 

Ml-.  STEP.AN.  The  gentleman  says  he  can  transfer  it,  but 
cannot  sell  it? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  The  purchaser  could  pass  a  receipt  to 
the  seller  or  something  like  that.  The  purpose  is  to  keep 
that  corn  off  the  market.  The  man  who  bought  tlie  farm 
would  get  po.ssession  of  and  title  to  the  com  but  could  not  put 
it  on  the  market  so  long  as  the  marketing  quota  remains  in 
effect.  Tins  bill  does  not  prohibit  the  transfer  of  title  to  the 
surplus  com.  It  merely  forbids  putting  it  onto  the  market  so 
long  as  the  marketing  quota  is  in  effect. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
HookI  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  from  Iowa  may  not 
be  an  attorney,  but  certainly  he  has  a  great  legal  mind  and 
he  is  a  very  good  Congressman.  He  was  positively  correct 
when  he  said  that  the  burden  of  proof  shifted  at  different 
times  during  a  lawsuit.  In  any  action  at  law  which  may 
ar.se  on  account  of  the  operation  of  this  section  the  farmer 
is  presumed  to  be  innocent  when  he  enters  into  that  case. 
After  he  has  placed  the  corn  under  seal  he  is  presumed 
to  be  innocent,  and  this  presumption  follows  him  until  such 
time  as  it  is  shown  that  he  did  not  keep  it  so  scaled  and 
did  not  market  it. 

What  happens  when  suit  is  brought?  All  that  the  farmer 
has  to  show  is  that  he  did  not  market  the  field  corn  in 
excess  of  his  farm  marketing  quota.  If  he  did  not,  it  would 
be  very  easy  for  him  to  show  that  he  did  not,  and  when  he 
has  shown  that  he  has  not  so  marketed  the  corn,  then  the 


presumption  of  innocence  is  still  with  him  as  it  wiis  m  \h<: 
first  instance.  So  he  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  under  this 
section.     I  ask  that  this  amendment   be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  expired;  all  time  on  this  amendment  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  BiERMAKNi  there  were — ayes  34,  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Mirmesota.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andresen  of  Minnesota:  Pnpe  34, 
lines  10  and   11,  strike  out   the  words  "poultry  or." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  part  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  already 
agreed  to  on  the  motion  to  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this  part,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  allocation  of  time  heretofore  agreed  to  with 
reference  to  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  !Mr.  Coffee!,  close  in  10  minutes.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  at- 
tention in  particular  to  the  following  on  page  34,  beginning 
with  line  9: 

(i)  "Marketed"  rhall  be  the  disposition  bv  sale  barur  cr- 
chaiige,  or  gift,  or  by  feeding  (in  ajiy  f nrm  i  "to  p<)ultr%  or  live- 
stock which,  or  the  products  of  which,  ure  sold,  barteri-d.  ex- 
changeri,  or  given  away,  or  to  bo  so  disponed  of.  Tlie  ttrm  "Iot 
market"  means  for  di.'^po&ition  in  any  such  Uianiicr. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  typicaJ  corn  farmer.  He 
puts  stored  corn  in  a  corn  cnb.  It  you  are  familiar  with 
what  a  corn  crib  is  you  will  know  it  is  a  type  of  building 
in  which  at  least  50  percent  of  the  corn  is  cxpo.sed  to  the 
atmc.^phere.  It  is  possible  for  poultry  to  cat  the  corn 
through  the  slats  m  a  com  ciib.  If  any  of  the  corn  dis- 
apptu.rs  in  that  manner,  tliat  is,  by  reason  of  the  man's 
poultry  eating  the  corn  through  the  slats  m  the  corn  cVib, 
the  farmer  Wiil  be  subject  to  a  penalty.  Do  you  want  to 
peiulize  the  farmer  for  what  Ins  cii-tkcns  are  abi.-  to  stc.il? 
If  -so.  all  well  and  goc>d.  If  you  do  not  want  liiin  to  be 
penalized,  then  the  poultry  fcoduig  provision  should  be 
ebminated  from  this  definiiion. 

That  is  all  I  h.ave  to  say. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  oppasifion  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Miiuit-ota  ;Mr. 
A:;dresen]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  just  advanced  in  favor  cf 
the  pending  aincndn:cnt  is  about  as  fullacous  as  anything 
I  have  heard,  because  I  do  not  believe  anyone  is  going  to 
penalize  a  farmer  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  chicken, 
turkey,  or  duck  wiil  nibble  a  few  grains  of  corn  from  the 
side  of  a  crib. 

I  sat  in  the  committee  and  I  heard  cifTercnt  m.c.-ibers  of 
the  committee  make  the  statement  thai  a  .rrcat  deal  of  the 
wheat  that  was  grown  and  a  good  portion  of  the  corn  that 
was  grown  and  maikefed  in  this  Nation  went  to  pctltry  feed- 
Ini:.  If  that  is  .-o.  it  may  affect  very  materially  the  admini.'i- 
tration  of  th^s  bill.  Further,  poultry  pla.yed  such  :.n  impor- 
tant part  in  the  N.  R.  A.  that  we  should  :.nclud:  it  h'-re 
because  it  does  play  a  very  im.por+ant  part  in  this  bill.  If 
poultry  is  included  in  the  bill,  after  the  experience  in  the 
chicken  case  with  regard  to  the  N.  R.  A  .  the  ;.;cntlen;un. 
being  cppo^cd  to  the  bill,  might  have  a  better  chance  to  cry 
about  it  after  the  bill  is  adopted. 

Mr.  JONES.     V/ill  the  gentleman  yieid? 

Mr.  HOOK.     I  yield  to  the  gentlemar  frcm  Texas. 

Mr.  JONES.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  provision  forbids 
the  feeding  of  corn.  If  the  chJckem^  went  there  a.nd  got  it 
the  farmer  would  not  be  feeding  it,  would  he? 
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Mr.  HOOK.    The  fentleman  Is  cj^rrect 
tion  of  properly  interpreting  the 
tion  was  put  in  here  for  a  good 
after  very  intelligent  discxission  in 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  f ron  i 
SE»]  should  be  rejected. 

(Etere  the  gavel  fell] 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Warren 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Akdbxsen]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on 
Mr.  Andrzsxst  of  Minnesota)  there 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  Clirk 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


It  is  just  a  ques- 

siction.    I  think  the  sec- 

and  it  was  adopted 

xxnmittee.    1^13  amend - 

Minnesota  [Mr.  Andrs- 


.    The   question   Is   on 
by  the  gentleman  from 

i  division  (demanded  tc 
were — ayes  28,  noes  46. 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coitek  oi 
nlng  In  line  8.  strike  out  part  2  of  tltlf 
quotas  on  field  com. 


tilie 


gentlem  in 


tine 


matter 


that 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.    Mr. 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addl 
time  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
the  discussion  oi  this  proposition 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
addition  to  the  time  already  agreet 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.    Mr. 
request  and  will  make  it  3  minute^ 
utes  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the 

The   CHAIRMAN.    Is   there    ob 
request? 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Chairmait 
object,  I  must  have  been  off  the 
morning  at  a  time  ^^en  this 
Was  unanimous  consent  obtained 
this  matter? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  ma^ 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  MicHuna] 
along  for  some  time,  there  was  an 
that  we  would  have  30  minutes' 
to  strike.    It  Is  practically  the 
has  heretofore  taken  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there 
modified? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The 
Corra]   ts  recognized  for  8 
be  taken  out  of  the  time  heretofore 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.    Mr. 
have  national  prosperity  the 
their  fair  share  of  the  national 
fair  price  level  In  the  American 
their    commodities    domestically 
realize  the  impracticability  of 
latlon  Into  a  bill  on  the  floor  of 
perfected  in  the  Committee  on 
immediate  nor  lasting  benefits  thajt 
ture  through  the  marketing  quotf 
this  biU. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendmenit 
workable  marketing  quotas — the 
questionable     constitutionality; 
bushel  confiscatory  penalty  that 
farmers  who  sold  or  fed  to  their 
their  quota.    It  will   eliminate 
pertaining  to  com. 

Under  the  old  A.  A.  A.  the 
could   either   participate  in   the 
benefits  or  not,  as  he  chose.    Such 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
the  provisions  I  wish  to  strike  out 
old   A.   A.   A.   or   the  Soil 
farmer,  if  quotas  are  established. 


Chairman,  I  ask  unanl- 

lonal  minutes,  the  extra 

already  agreed  to  for 


from  Nebraska   Eisks 

I^oceed  for  5  minutes  in 

to.    Is  there  objection' 

Chairman,  I  modify  my 

the  additional  3  min- 

already  agreed  to. 

ection   to   the   modified 


reserving  the  right  to 

floor  for  a  minute  this 

was  being  discussed. 

c  fix  time  of  debate  On 


gentlem  m 


minu  es 


fanr  ers 
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Conser  ation 
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Chairman, 
s  desk. 


I   offer   an 


Nebraska;  Page  28.  begia- 
III  relating  to  marketing 


I  say  to  the  gentleman 

after  debate  had  run 

agreement  entered  into 

(Jiscussion  on  the  motion 

line  of  discussion  that 


sane 


obj(ction  to  the  request  as 


from  Nebraska    [Mr. 

3  of  which  will  not 

agreed  to.  j 

i^iairman,  before  we  cin 

must  be  assured  of 

They  must  have  a 

for  the  portion  of 

consumed.     However,    I 

to  write  such  legis- 

the  Hoiise.    It  must  be 

I  can  see  no 

will  accrue  to  agricyl- 

provlsions  provided   In 


inc  3me. 
narket 


attei  cipts 


M  ricultxire. 


will  eliminate  the  un- 

rleferendum — which  is  of 

aiid    the     15     cents     per 

vould  be  imposed  upxjn 

llTestock  com  in  excess  of 

compulsory   provisions 


fanner  had  an  option.    He 

Pi  ogram  and   receive   the 

are  the  provisions  of  the 

^lotment  Act.    However, 

much  further  than  the 

Act.   because   the 

no  such  choice.    He  U 


compelled  to  pay  15  cents  per  bushel  on  any  corn  In  excess 
of  his  quota  sold  or  fed  to  his  livestock. 

This  amendment  will  not  interfere  with  the  soil-conserva- 
tion program  under  which  all  contemplated  benefit  pasonents 
to  farmers  will  be  made.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  eliminate  the  principal  threat  of  a  future  adverse  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 

The  compulsory-markptinsr  quota.s  can  serve  no  useful 
purpose  because  loan.s  can  and  should  be  provided  to  farmers 
to  itore  their  surplus  com  on  the  farm  to  prevent  forced 
liquidation  and  demoralized  pricfs.  The  Government  has 
been  making  these  loan.s,  without  marketing  quotas  and 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  In  years,  like  this,  of  high 
corn  production,  a  .sufficient  numb*>r  of  farmers  will  gladly 
avail  themselve.s  of  the  oppc^rtunity  to  borrow  money  on 
their  corn,  to  relieve  the  market  of  the  excess.  Less  than 
20  percent  of  the  corn  is  sold  for  cash.  Ninety  percent  of 
it  is  fed  to  livestock.  If  these  marketing  quota  and  penalty 
provisions  stay  in  this  bill,  the  courts  will  be  clogged  with 
lawsuits  and  the  farmers  will  rebel  against  such  legislation. 
It  will  take  thousands  of  Federal  employees  to  administer 
these  compulsory  provusions  and  the  cost  will  be  deducted 
from  the  appropriation  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
farmers. 

Not  one  farmer  in  ten  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  number 
of  bushels  of  com  he  can  marked  without  a  penalty.  That 
is  no  reflection  on  the  farmer,  because  he  will  be  able  to 
come  as  close  to  the  answer  a.<  the  Members  of  this  House. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  the  only  farm  organiza- 
tion advocating  these  compulsory  provisions.  The  National 
Grange,  Farmers'  Union,  livestock  and  dairy  organizations 
are  all  opposed.  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  National 
Grange  to  the  Members  of  Congress  under  date  of  November 
30: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Grange,  both  House  and  Senate 
bills  should  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  and  stripped  of 
their  compulsory  features.  In  planning  a  long-time  program  for 
agriculture,  we  should  n-^t  begrudge  the  time  nor  the  patience 
that  is  necessary  to  make  it  sound,  workable,  and  constitutional. 

The  objective  of  these  marketing  quota.s  is  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  corn.  I  am  m  accord  with  the  objective,  but  I  am 
not  in  accord  with  the  means  sought  in  this  bill  to  attain 
that  end.  If  these  compulsory  features  remain  in  the  bill, 
it  is  the  small  landowners  and  tenant  farmers  who  will 
be  penalized  most,  because  many  of  them  are  not  equipped 
with  adequate  storage  facilities. 

The  elimination  of  these  compulsory  features  will  not  in- 
terfere with  these  loan.s.  It  is  a  patent  in.sult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  farmer  to  assume  that  his  farm- 
ing operations  must  be  conducted  through  a  centralized 
bureaucracy  here  in  Washington. 

If  these  compulsory'  marketing  quota  provisions  remain  in 
the  bill,  the  farmer's  liberty  will  be  sold  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.     [Applause.] 

I  appeal  to  those  of  you  who  are  opposed  to  the  further 
extension  of  bureaucratic  control  and  oppo-sod  to  compul- 
sory crop  control  to  support  this  amendment.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  situation  affecting  the  farmers  at  which  we  cannot  wink 
our  eyes  unless  we  are  going  to  havp  a  recurrence  of  the 
sort  of  calamity  that  ha.s  ov^-rtak'i'n  American  farmers 
several  times  within  the  lives  of  most  of  us. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  produce  huge  s'lrpluses 
in  a  number  of  conimjdities.  If  there  were  just  a  few 
fanners,  10  or  15  or  20.  operating  the.se  more  than  300,- 
000,000  of  acres,  thry  mJrht  gpt  together  and  decide  how 
much  of  their  product  they  were  going  to  raise,  or  how 
much  of  it  they  were  going  to  put  onto  the  market.  But 
6.500.000  farmers  cannot  gf-t  together  on  any  program  of 
production  control  or  markitmg  control.  Tlierefore.  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  come  in  and  supply  the 
plan,  and  this  is  all  the  pendms  bill  does.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  Government  .shall  come  in  at  a  certain  point  and 
notify  the  farmers  they  are  likely  to  have  a  price-breaking 
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surplus.  The  Government  supplies  the  figures  to  the  farm- 
ers and  says,  "The  com  supply  is  so  large  it  is  likely  to 
wreck  your  prices.  E>o  you  want  us  to  have  marketing 
quotas  or  do  you  not?"  Two-thirds  of  the  farmers  must 
vote  in  favor  of  the  marketing  quotas  before  they  go  into 
effect.  Then  what  happens?  The  Govemment  merely 
allots  to  these  farmers  the  amount  they  can  safely  put  onto 
the  market  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  balance  of  the 
crop,  probably  a  small  part,  5  percent,  10  percent,  perhaps 
20  percent  in  an  extreme  case,  the  farmers  must  keep  off  the 
market  until  the  market  will  absorb  the  surplus  at  a  decent 
price.  This  is  all  there  is  to  the  marketing  quotas.  It  is 
merely  provided  that  as  long  as  the  surplus  threatens  to 
break  the  price  the  farmer  shall  keep  it  off  the  market. 

What  about  these  iniquitous  penalties  as  to  corn?     This 
bill  merely  provides  that  if  a  farmer  insists  on  putting  his 
part  of  the  surplus  onto  the  market  and  breaking  the  prices 
of  his  neighbors  he  is  charged  15  cents  a  bushel  for  so 
doing. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BIERMANN.    I  yield  for  a  short  question. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     The  gentleman  stated  just   a  moment 
ago   that    two-thirds   of   the   farmers   had   to   vote   in  the 
affirmative    to    put    themselves    under    a    quota.    Did    the 
gentleman  mean  that? 

xMr.  BIERMANN.     Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  thought  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
put  them  under  a  quota,  and  one-third  of  the  farmers  had 
to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Th^t  is  another  of  these  legal  subtle- 
tics,  on  which  I  am  not  gMng  to  debate.  I  am  a  newspaper- 
man. It  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  cenileman  is  interested  in  the  fact? 
Mr.  BIERMANN.  Yes;  very  much  interested;  but  I  am 
not  very  much  interested  in  turning  it  upside  down  and 
inside  out. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Is  not  that  what  they  did  with  this  pro- 
vision in  order  to  make  it  constitutional? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.     I  am  not  a  constitutional  authority. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     But  as  a  newspaper  man  the  gentleman 
is  interested  in  whether  or  not  that  is  true? 
Mr.  BIERMANN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  the  gentleman  knows  that  it  is  true? 
Mr.  BIERMANN.  I  shall  have  to  leave  that  to  a  lawyer. 
This  bill  provides  that  when  the  supply  of  corn  reaches 
a  figure  which  the  Secretary,  after  investigation  of  the  facts, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  agree  will  break  the  price  of 
corn,  the  corn  farmers  in  the  commercial  corn-growing  area 
are  then  restrained  as  to  a  small  part  of  their  product, 
maybe  5  percent,  maybe  10  percent. 

They  have  got  to  keep  that  in  storage  and  they  can  get 

loans  on  it.     If  they  insist  on  throwing  it  onto  the  market 

in  such  circumstances  they  are  penalized  15  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.    GILCHRIST.     Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Does  this  bill  contain  one  line  or  one 
provision  limiting  the  amount  a  farmer  can  produce? 

Mr.  BIERMANN.     No;  a  farmer  can  produce  any  amount 
he  wants,  but  he  cannot  throw  it  onto  the  market  when  it 
would  break  the  price. 
(Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Coffee]  eliminates 
the  quota  provisions  of  the  bill  affecting  com.  A  similar 
motion  eliminating  the  wheat  quota  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  Committee,  so  that  if  the  pending  amendment  carries 
then  there  will  be  no  quota  control  over  wheat  and  com. 
We  who  come  from  the  wheat  and  com  sections  are  not 
fooled,  however,  because  we  know  that  when  the  admin- 
Lstration  whip  cracks  and  the  roll  Is  called,  both  of  these 
amendments  will  be  defeated. 

This  bill  would  not  be  here  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
attempts  to  limit  and  control  production  of  cchti,  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  the  commodities  Included — and  I  I 
mean  compulsory  control.  i 


Mr.    Cliairman.    wiH    the    grntinn.m 


Mr.    GILCHRIST, 
yield? 

Mr.  NncIIENER.  My  time  is  short,  but  I  yivld  to  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Rt  preventative  from  Iowa,  a  member  cl  t:ie  Ccm- 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  WiU  the  gentleman  name  the  1  ne  ur 
place  in  this  bill  which  bmits  the  production  of  any  farmer? 
Mr.  MICHENER.  There  is  no  specific  limitation  in  any 
particular  line  in  the  bill.  Technically  speaking,  the  Rtiitle- 
man  is  correct  when  he  makes  this  statement.  There  are  86 
pages  in  the  bill  and  60  pages  are  devoted  to  compul.'^ory  con- 
trol. The  practical  and  intended  result  expected  to  be  ob- 
tained if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  is  the  control  of  production, 
which  means  the  regimentation  of  the  farmers  producing  the 
commodities.  This  bill  is  bottomed  on  the  premise  that  at 
times  there  is  a  surplus  of  these  commodities  in  thl.s  country 
and  that  the  surplas  must  be  elimmated  if  the  farmer  is  to 
receive  a  fair  price  for  the  commodity. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  ill  conceived  and 
hastily  enacted.  It  proceeded  on  the  philo.sophy  of  .scarcity. 
The  country  was  to  produce  less  and  have  more.  However, 
there  was  no  compulsion;  that  is,  the  farmer  could  accept  its 
provisions  or  leave  it  alvjiie.  He  was  not  .subjected  to  a  fine 
or  imprisonment  if  he  did  not  comply.  A  processing  tax  was 
invoked  to  pay  the  benefits  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  the 
act  unconstitutional.  Immediately  the  Department  of  Agi-i- 
culture  cast  about  to  find  some  other  mca:is  of  getting  benefit 
checks  out  of  the  Treasury  into  the  hands  of  the  larmcis.  As 
a  re.^ult,  the  Soil  Erosion  Act  was  adopted  as  the  v-hiclc,  and 
by  the  amt-ncimen's  of  1936.  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  wps  set  up,  under  the  provisiom  of 
which  the  farmer  is  able  to  receive  benefit  checks  in  the 
name  of  soil  conservation.  The  S^ul  Coro>ervat;on  Act  con- 
tains no  compulsory  acreage  or  quota  control.  The  farmer  Is 
not  fined  or  sent  to  jail  if  he  does  not  choose  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  that  act. 

At  the  time  that  act  was  before  the  Congress,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  language  m  the  Supreme  Court  decision  holding 
the  A.  A.  A.  unconstitutional  applies  to  the  present  Soil  Con- 
servation Act.  We  all  realize  that  the  constitutionality  of  that 
act  has  not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
also  tme  that  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
Edwards  case,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  legalistic  effort,  has 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  but  the  final  word 
will  be  spoken  by  the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  not  a  lawyer 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  who  will  not  agree  that  to  hold 
this  law  constitutional  the  Supreme  Court  must  revei-se  its 
holding  in  the  A.  A.  A.  case. 
Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  j-ield? 
Mr.  MICHENER.  My  time  is  short,  but  if  the  gentleman, 
good  lawyer  that  he  is,  wants  to  state  otherwise,  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  The  gentleman  intimated  that  I  did  not 
know  what  was  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  am  sorry  if  I  used  imfortunate  lan- 
guage, but  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will 
name  one  paragraph  in  this  bill,  or  in  the  soil  conservation 
law  that  compels  a  farmer  not  to  raise  corn.  Is  it  not  entirely 
a  voluntary  matter  on  his  part?  Is  it  not  true  that  he  can 
stay  out  of  the  soil  conservation  program  or  he  can  go  into 
it,  according  to  his  own  pleasure?  And  if  he  stays  out.  is 
it  not  then  true  that  he  can  get  the  benefits  for  raising  corn 
or  crops  on  his  farm  instead  of  accepting  payment? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  the 
planting  of  corn  is  voluntary;  that  is,  if  the  farmer  wants 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  then  he  can 
plant  as  many  acres  as  he  sees  fit  and  dispose  of  it  as  he 
likes;  but  if  he  is  in  the  commercial  corn-growing  area, 
under  this  bill,  if  he  sells  or  lises  more  than  his  compulsory 
quota,  he  is  fined  if  he  violates  the  quota  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  addition  to  losing 
all  benefits  imder  the  act. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  places  much  stress  upon  tech- 
nical compulsion.    He  must  remember  that  there  was  no 
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compulsion  In  ths  A.  A.  A.,  yet 

vaLdatmg  that  act  said: 

The  act   Invalidates  the  reaenred  rlthts 
statutory  plan  to  regulate  and  contrc  i 
matter  beyond  the  power  delegated  to 
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le  Supreme  Court  in  to- 


Ihakt  case  further  held  that  thfe 
legally  contract  with  the  farmers  t<  i 
and  the  Court  further  held: 


But  If  the  plan  were  one  of  pure 
would  stand  no  better  bo  far  as  Pedc 
best.  It  l£  a  scheme  for  purchasing  wl 
aion  to  Federal  regulation  of  a  subject 


If 


Pede  -al 


▼oluntary  co<^j*ratlon.  It 
power  Is  concerned.  At 
ix  Federal  funds  a  submls- 
reserved  to  the  States. 


This  bill  surely  is  "a  statutory 
trol."    When  the  formula  laid  down 
farmer  in  the  commercial  com 
from  disposing  of  any  com  beyond 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.    It  is 
duced  it,  and  he  Is  prevented  from 
not  compulsion,  then  what  does  my 

There  are  some  things  in  this 
object : 

First.  We  favor  the  continuance 


p^n  to  regulate  and  con- 
in  the  bill  is  applied,  the 
prcjducing  area  is  prevented 
he  quota  dictated  by  the 
farmer's  com,  he  pro- 
ilsposing  of  it.    If  that  Is 
friend  from  Iowa  call  It? 
>ill  to  which  none  of  us 


th; 


c  f  a  soil-conservation  pn>- 


prod  lets 


rates 


the 


IQ 


sorie 


days 


aiid 


gram. 

Second.  We  favor  a  sound  lendln  : 
commodities.  Including  dairy 
or  In  the  terminal  facilities — a 

Third.  We  favor  any  provisions 
about  just  and  equitable  freight 

Fourth.  We  favor  the  provisions 
uses  and  new  markets  for  farm 

Fifth.  The     Federal    Surplus 
should  be  continued  as  an 
of  need. 

Control  of  production,  whether 
unnecessary  to  achieve  any  of  the 
this  law  the  present  soil- 
It  Is  now  operating. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  is 
agricultural  problem.    Frankness 
law  is  at  least  advisable,  and  to 
may  beat  about  the  bush  if  we  so 
bated  this  bill  for  more  than  10 
ber  has  discussed  imi>rovlng  the 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  debate 
control  and  limitation  of  acreage 
It  Is  utterly  impossible  to  regulate 
modlties  in  the  same  mxuiner. 
varietiea  of  control  in  this  bili 

Time  prevents  an  analysis  of  tin 
ever,  I  pause  long  enough  to  say 
an  acreage  control  entirely:  that  Is. 
ited  In  the  number  of  acres  he  ma^ 
Is  no  limit  on  production  or 
fore,  when  the  cotton  farmer  is 
proceed  to  produce  as  much  as  . 
produces  without  let  or  hindrance 
ton  la  controlled  largely  by  the 
Far  Instance.  In  1930  an  average 
was  produced,  while  in  1937  the 
Then  was  acreage  limitation  in 
ing  as  many  acres,  the  cotton  farmer 
fertiliser,  and  produced  more  cotton 
control,  which  produced  more, 
producer  has  lost  50  percent  of  his 
Interesting  to  recall  that  between 
price  that  the  farmer  received  for 
per  pound.    That  was  before  the 
of  scarcity  in  our  midst.    Today, 
of  tampering  with  the  laws  of 
pound,  and  our  cotton  friends  ar^ 
pass  some  legislatlmi  which  will 
luded  azid  the  deflated  cotton 
that  the  authors  of  this  bill  refu^ 
ance  to  cotton  to  be  invoked  bef or  j 
la  ft  good  thing  and  is  on  the  level, 


policy  upon  agricultmal 

stored  on  the  farm 

voli^tary  "normal  granary." 

of  law  which  will  bring 

to  the  farmer. 

this  bill  relating  to  new 


of 
pn  ducts. 
Commodities    Corporation 
instrume  itality  to  be  used  in  times 


voluntary  or  compulsory,  is 

s  bove  objectives.    Without 

-conservaiion  law  will  function  as 


19:7 


ratlier 


of  the  States.     It  IS  a 
agricultural  production,  a 
the  Federal  Government* 


Government  could  not 
reduce  their  production. 


right  approach  to  the 
the  enactment  of  any 
of  us  is  essential.    We 

choose,  yet  we  have  de- 
and  not  a  single  Mem- 

soil  or  soil  conservation. 
Is  over  this  compulsory 
marketing  regulations. 

md  control  the  five  com- 
Tierefore,  we  find  several 
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the  1938  crop?    The  1938  congre-ssional  election  will  be  over 
before  this  promised  relief  become.s  effective. 

So  far  as  rice  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  a 
place  in  this  bill.  The  total  production  of  rice  in  this  coun- 
try liist  year  was  only  $40,000,000.  There  is  no  surplus,  and, 
therefore,  why  should  we  control  the  production? 

The  Committee  on  Apiculture  consists  of  28  members. 
Tlie  E*resident  called  the  Congress  in  special  session  to  con- 
sider this,  his  farm  program.  The  committee  advises  us 
that  the  committee  was  divided  into  subcommittees,  all  the 
members  coming  from  cotton  territory  being  placed  en  the 
cotton  subcommittee,  those  from  the  com  territory  on  the  corn 
subcommittee,  and  so  on.  Each  subcommittee  was  permitted 
to  write  its  ticket  for  its  own  commodity.  That  would  seem 
easy.  Of  course,  the  Department  was  the  guiding  spirit 
back  of  it  all.  However,  even  these  small  subcommittees  have 
not  t)een  able  to  agree  on  this  monstrosity  of  a  bill.  Let 
it  be  said,  however,  that  the  tobacco  representatives  have 
agreed  and  have  a  good  political  bill  for  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. It  is  control  and  compulsion,  but  all  the  small  tobacco 
farmers,  where  the  hulk  of  the  vote  is,  are  exempted.  The 
only  penalty  invoked  is  visited  on  the  purchaser,  so  that  the 
tobacco  producer  may  produce  and  sell  and  be  in  no  fear  of 
fine  or  punishment,  while  the  purchaser,  who  purchases  be- 
yond the  quota  limit  of  any  tobacco  farmer,  must  pay  the 
price.    With  this  statement  let  us  pass  tobacco, 

Th<>  section  of  the  country  from  whirii  I  come  produces 
two  commodities  covered  m  aiLS  bill — wheat  and  com.  While 
there  is  compulsory  control  over  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  each  of  these  commodities,  yet  the  formula  is  different 
In  each  case.  Under  th»^  present  soil-con.strvation  law  it  is 
optioral  with  the  wheat  grower  and  com  grower  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  accepts  the  program  laid  down  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  If  he  does  accept  this  program 
and  complies  with  a  contract  which  is  dictated  by  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Agriculture,  then  he  receives  certain  benefits.  If  he 
prefers  to  nm  his  own  farm  without  the  dictation  of  any 
Washington  bureau,  then  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  If  this 
bill  becomes  effective,  the  fa:-mer  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  win  be  given  a  definite  acreage  which  he  may  plant  to 
wheat.  If  the  quota  provision  of  the  bill  becomes  effective 
he  will  then  be  given  a  quota  of  wheat  of  which  he  may 
dispose;  by  sale.  gift,  or  otherwise.  If  he  sells  more  than  his 
quota,  then  he  is  fined  and  the  fine  is  collected  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  by  suit  brought  in  the 
Federal  court  of  the  Umted  States.  And  yet  we  are  asked 
by  the  proponents  of  this  bill  to  accept  the  fiction  that  there 
is  no  compulsory  control  in  connection  with  production  and 
sale  of  wheat. 

The  part  of  this  bill  referring  to  com  is  of  special  interest 
to  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Michigan,  which  I 
represent.  There  are  83  counties  in  Michigan.  But  three  of 
those  counties — Washtenaw.  Lenawee,  and  Monroe — in  the 
southe;istem  comer  of  the  State  come  within  the  commercial 
com-pi-oducing  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary-  of  Agri- 
culture, as  provided  in  thi?  bill.  This  means  that  the  corn 
producers  in  those  three  couraies  will  rective  different  treat- 
ment under  this  law  than  all  the  other  com  producers  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  This  is  because  these  three  counties  are 
especialy  good  agricultural  coimties  and  have  in  the  past 
produced  com  in  sufficient  quantity  so  as  to  place  them  in 
the  same  class  with  the  great  corn-producing  sections  of  the 
Middle  West.  Now  this  is  what  will  happen  to  the  farmers 
in  these  three  counties,  whether  they  have  signed  up  on  the 
soil-conservation  program  or  not.,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law: 

First.  The  farmers  will  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  exactly  as  they  can  at  this  time. 
An  acreage  quota  will  be  assigned  to  them. 

Second.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
the  national  corn  production  will  reach  a  given  point,  then  by 
his  decree  the  quota  becomes  mandatory  in  these  three 
coimtiej. 

Third.  A  national  referendum  of  all  the  farmers  in  the 
conunercia.1  com-producing  area  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
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farmers  in  the  area  want  to  comply  with  the  quota.  It  is 
admitted  that  under  the  Constitution  the  Congress  cannot 
pass  ft  law  permitting  the  people  to  determine  by  affirmative 
vote  whether  a  law  shall  be  enforced.  Therefore,  this  ref- 
erendum is  stated  in  the  reverse;  that  is.  if  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  voting  vote  against  the  quota,  then  the 
quota  shall  not  become  operative.  To  the  average  per.son  this 
seems  silly,  but  it  is  hoped  by  those  sponsoring  this  bill  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  find  a  difference  between  two-thirds 
voting  for  a  thing  and  one-third  voting  against  it.  In  my 
judgment,  this  provision  is  clearly  imconstitutional  and  will 
be  so  held  by  the  Supreme  t^ourt. 

The  farmers  within  the  commercial  com-producing  area 
this  year  produced  1,700.000.000  bushels,  while  the  smaU 
farmers  on  the  outside  produced  900,000.000  bushels. 

Fourth.  The  determination  of  a  quota  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  not  made  ur.til  after  the  com  crop  is  planted 
each  year,  and  is  based  upon  the  prospects  of  the  crop  in  the 
heart  of  the  corn-producing  area.  The  size  of  the  com  crop 
is  determined  by  the  weather  and  not  by  acreage.  When  this 
quota  takes  effect  each  farmer  will  be  assigned  the  percentage 
of  his  crop  which  he  must  store  in  a  terminal  warehouse  or. 
preferably,  in  his  own  comcrib  on  his  own  farm.  The  amount 
so  stored  must  be  in  a  comcrib  complying  with  Government 
specifications.  The  crib  in  which  the  com  is  stored  must  be 
lock-d  and  placed  under  Government  seal,  and  the  com  can- 
not be  di.'posed  of  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  the  decree 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  affecting  all  such  stored  com 
is  announced;  that  is,  the  farmer,  for  instance,  may  be  re- 
quired to  store  a  given  number  of  bushels  of  corn.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  he  break  the  .seal  and  use  any  of  the  corn 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever  until  authorized  to  do  so.  He 
cannot  even  feed  this  stored  com  to  his  own  stock.  He 
cannot  sell  it  or  give  it  away.  In  short,  the  purpose  is  to  keep 
it  off  the  market.  Therefore,  if  he  should  run  out  of  com  for 
his  own  use  on  the  farm,  although  he  has  this  com  on  his 
own  farm,  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy 
corn  at  the  market  price.  Lf  the  farmer  does  violate  any  of 
these  rules,  regulations,  or  decrees  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, he  is  fined  and  prosecuted  in  the  United  States  court 
and  is  deprived  of  all  Government  benefits  under  any  conser- 
vation or  loaning  act. 

Now.  remember,  only  those  tliree  counties  in  Michigan 
will  be  compelled  to  comply  with  this  quota  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  farmer  not  living  within  the  designated 
commercial  corn -producing  area  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
present  soil  conservation  law;  that  is,  if  he  docs  not  desire 
to  l.mit  com  production  at  all.  then  he  will  not.  He  can 
produce  as  much  corn  as  ferUlizer  and  God  will  permit,  and 
sell  this  com  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any  place  he  may  de- 
sire. In  other  words,  he  is  his  own  free  moral  agent,  so 
far  as  growing  and  seUing  com  on  his  own  farm  is  con- 
cerned, while  the  farmers  in  the  three  counties  above-named 
are  placed  in  a  strait  jacket  and  their  conduct,  so  far  as  com 
is  concerned,  will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, when  the  quota  goes  into  effect.  If  this  biU  would 
work  and  would  increase  or  stabilize  the  price  of  corn,  it 
would  be  entirely  unfair  to  penalize  these  three  counties  in 
Michigan  by  making  them  carry  the  burden  as  against  the 
other  counties  to  be  benefited.  On  the  other  hand,  we  all 
know  what  human  nature  is.  and  if  this  thing  should  work, 
the  com  farmers  not  limited  by  the  quota  would  produce 
more  corn,  because  there  would  be  more  money  in  it.  They 
would  have  an  artificial  price  for  their  corn  and  would  in 
no  way  be  paying  their  part  of  the  cost  of  maintainmg  such 
price. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  corncribs  in  w^hich  the  sur- 
plus com  would  have  to  be  stored.  The  same  is  true  of 
wheat  when  the  wheat  quota  takes  effect.  The  surplus 
wheat  would  have  to  be  stored  in  a  granary  complying  w^th 
Government  specifications  and  imder  lock  and  seal  of  the 
Government.  In  my  district  many  farmers  would  have  to 
build  new  cribs  and  granaries. 

An  amendment  has  been  placed  in  the  bill  providing  that 
whenever  a  farm  in  any  county  adjoining  the  commercial 


!   corn-producmg  area  produces  400  buj-hcls  or  more  to  ti.'.^ 
farm  unit,  or  4  bushels  to  the  acre  of  the  entire  farm  uji:t, 
then  that  fact  shall  automatically   brinj;    the  tov.ii.ship   m' 
which  the  farm  is  located  into  the  commercial  corn -produc- 
ing area.    For  instance.  Lenawee  County  ha.s  been  placed  ui 
the  area,  while  Jackson  County  is  outside  of  the  area.     If  a 
fann   in   norUiem  Jackson  County,   and   miles   away   from 
Lenawee  County,  should  qualify  for   the  commercial  corn 
area,  then  the  whole  township  would  necessarily  bo  brought 
under  quota  regulations.     As  a  practical  matter,  there  are 
many  farms  dotting  the  counties  adjoining  the  commercial 
corn  area  having  such  yields  and,  therefore,  the  work  of 
the  Government  committees  and  representatives  would  be 
immeasurably  and  expensively  increased,  and  t/^wnship  dis- 
crimination as  well  as  county  discrimination  would  prevail. 
The  country  today  is  confronted  with  a  bumper  com  crop. 
The  Com  Belt  has  had  a  tremendous  jield  and  will  have  a 
large  surplus.    The  three  counties  in  Michigan  coming  un- 
der the  quota  have  had  one  of  the  poorest  com  crops  in 
years,  due  to  heavy  rains  throughout  the  season.     Now.  if 
this  quota  law  had  been  in  effect,  farmers  in  these  three 
coimties  would  have  been  obliged  to  place  in  storage,  under 
Government  seal,  the  same  percentage  of  their  yield  as  the 
farmers  in  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  this 
year.     This  would  have  been  ruinous  because  these  farmers 
are  going  to  have  difliciilty  in  caring  for  their  stock  on  the 
com  they  have  produced,  and  It  would  be  monstrous  to  com- 
pel them  to  lock  up  a  part  of  that  corn  and  go  out  and  buy 
corn  on  the  market  in  order  to  maintain  the  price.     Think  of 
what  the  situation  would  be  were  the  farmers  in  Lenawee 
County  to  be  thus  regulated,  while  the  farmers  across  the 
road  in  Jackson  County  would  not  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
any  such  unreasonableness. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  field  corn  produced  in  the  country 
is  marketed  through  livestock  and  only  10  percent  is  sold 
as  cash  corn.  The  counties  in  my  district  are  extensive  feed- 
ers of  livestock  and  operators  of  family-sized  farm  dairies. 
These  counties  seldom  ship  out  any  com  as  com.  We  ship 
into  these  counties,  feeder  cattle  and  lambs  in  the  fall  and 
sell  our  corn  in  cattle,  lambs,  and  hogs  in  the  spring.  My 
home  county  of  Lenawee  has  as  many  or  more  family-sized 
farms  with  wheat  fields,  com  fields,  and  small  commercial 
dairy  herds  as  any  county  in  the  United  States.  We  are  tre- 
mendously interested  in  all  crop.s  grown  in  any  pan  of  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  dair>-  industry.  Anything  that 
interests  agriculture  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  us. 

Compulsory  control  has  been  tried  on  cotton  under  the 
Bankhead  Cotton  Act.     It  did  not  work  succe.ssfully. 

Compulsory  control  was  attempted  under  the  Potato  Act, 
about  which  I  addressed  the  Congress  at  the  time  of  its 
consideration.  Because  of  the  demand  of  the  family-sized 
farmers  of  the  country,  that  act  was  voluntarily  repealed  by 
Congress  before  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  who  grew  a  few 
potatoes  in  the  back  yard,  were  sent  to  jail.  The  control  In 
this  bill  will  be  just  as  impopular  with  the  small  producer 
of  com  as  was  the  potato  law  with  the  average  small  farmer. 
Who  is  for  this  legislation? 

The  farmers  themselves  are  not  demanding  it.  The  Na- 
tional Grange,  with  its  800.000  paid  members,  is  almost 
unanimously  opposed.  The  National  Farmers'  Union  is  unal- 
terably opposed.  All  national  dairy  organizations  and  all 
local  organizations  that  have  been  heard  from  are  oppased. 
The  national  leadership  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  been  of  different  views  at  different  times  throughout  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Edward  ONeil,  the  head  of  this 
organization,  has  been  an  advocate  of  all  proposed  control  of 
agriculture  submitted  to  Congress  during  the  last  5  years 
and  has  been  quoted  throughout  the  debate  as  being  for  this 
bill  and  against  this  bill.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Earl  Smith, 
an  outstanding  leader  in  this  organization,  and  to  whom 
the  farmers  of  the  Com  Belt  give  heed,  is  opposed  to  the 
bill  as  it  leaves  the  House. 

Throughout  the  entire  debate  not  a  single  Membf  r  of  the 
House  has  approved  of  the  bill.  Practically  every  speech 
lias  been  an  apology  for  some  part  of  the  bill.     Even  the 
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they  will  not  support  this 


conscientious  and  able  chatrmaji  of  the  committee  is  not 
proiJd  of  the  committee  parentagi;.  The  President  has  called 
Congress  together  to  enact  permanent  agricultural  legisla- 
tion, and  this  bill  is  supposed  to  x  that  thing,  and  the  pas- 
sage at  this  bill  at  this  time  is  presumed  to  be  a  fulfillment 
of  the  administration's  pledge  to  lo  something  for  the  farm- 
ers at  this  special  session  of  Conp-ess.  Members  are  voting 
for  the  bill  and  at  the  same  time  i  tating  that  the  biil  must  be 
rewritten  in  conference  and  that 
bill  if  it  returns  to  the  House 

The  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  a^d  the  administration  alone 
seem  to  be  for  the  entire  bill 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  becaiise — 

First.  It  will  not  and  cannot  iiccomplish  that  which  the 
farmers  are  promised  it  will  accdmplish 

Second.  It  regiments  and  controls  the  farmers  in  tha 
operation  of  their  farms.  For  n  mcompliance  with  ccinpul- 
30 ry  quotas  they  may  be  fined,  prosecuted,  and  deprived  of 
benefits. 

Third.  It  is  unfair  and  unjust 
farmers  within  the  quota  area 
the  quota  area. 

Fourth.  It  will  cause  more  dis^tisfaction,  more  jealousy, 
envy,  and  hatred  amons  farmers 
lation  yet  enacted  conceming  aglricuJture 

Fifth.  It  gives  more  po\ser  to  i  bureau  in  Washington  to 
control  the  destinies  of  the  f  arm<  x 

Sixth.  It  has  possibilities  of  ruining  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  North,  if  the  South  is  pcrmi  ted  to  rent  its  cotton  land 
to  the  Government  in  order  to  :onserve  the  soil  and  then 
operate  dairies  on  the  same  land  utilizing  alfalfa  and  other 


soil-conserving  crops  to  produce 


with  northern  dairies  not  subsidi;;ed  by  the  Government. 
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and  d;scriniina<:es  against 
is  against  farmers  outside 


themselves  than  any  legis- 


dairy  products  to  compete 


relief  or  assistance  if  they 
living  accorded  to  those  in 
tariff  does  not  fully  pro- 
He  must,  therefore,  have 


Tfae  farmers  must  have  some 
are  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
order  Industries.    The  protective 
tect  the  farmer  on  surplus  crops 

its  equivalent,  call  it  subsidy  or  what  you  will.  I  believe 
that  the  part  of  his  products  con  lumed  domestically  must  be 
sold  at  the  American  price  and 
must  be  marketed  abroad  In  coripetition  with  world  prices, 
and  that  the  Qovemmrnt  must  by  legislation  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  farmer  to  produce,  market,  and  sell  his  whole 
crop  and  receive  the  cost  of  prod  iction  plus  a  fair  profit. 

The  venture  of  the  Federal  Firm  Board  to  control  pro- 
duction was  a  failure.  The  Agri(  ultural  Adjustment  Act  did 
Dot  succeed.  The  Bankhead  Coti  on  Act  and  the  Potato  Con- 
trol Act  were  worse  than  failure.  The  result  of  the  Soil 
Oonservatlon  Act  is  to  improve  it  e  soil  and  eventually  attain 
a  greater  production.  Any  theoy  of  scarcity  of  the  neces- 
ittlea  of  life  is  morally  and  econ< imlcally  wrong. 

I  believe  that  the  farm  proMe  n  must  be  dealt  with  in  at 
least  two  parts — the  domestic  ccnaimjptlon  and  the  foreign 
surplus.  I  would  give  the  American  market  to  the  Ameri- 
can fanner,  limited  only  by  his  i  iblUty  to  meet  the  demand. 
I  would  repeal  the  law  giving  the  President  authority  to 
make  trade  agreements  with  fo-eign  nations,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  farmer  Is  the  sufferer.  I  would  give  consideration 
to  the  Elcher-ICasslngtle  cost-of  production  bill,  crop  ttwur- 
anee.  the  M cNary-Haugen  equall  uttlon  fee  plan,  the  export- 
debenture  theory:  and  I  believe  t  lat  after  careful  considera- 
tion a  permanent  policy  can  be  evolved  that  will  not  take 
away  from  the  43.000,000  Americans  whom  the  President 
sairs  are  unclothed  and  unfed  food  and  clothing  which  our 
fanners  want  to  produce.  If  n»cessary,  buy  the  products 
of  the  farm  outright  to  feed  thoie  who  are  hungry;  but  do 
not  subsidize  the  farmers  in  or^er  that  there  may  be  less 
to  eat  and  less  to  wear. 

This  bill  will  take  from  fSOO.ObO.OOO  to  $1,000,000,000  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  each  year,  and  it  seems  like  a  crime 
to  spend  this  money  for  the  exiress  purpose  of  producing 
less  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Tl  e  current  year  $397,000,000 
was  spent  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  and  it  took 
HO.000,000  of  that  amount  to   Mf"<"'irt^r  the  act.    The 


Bureau  and  administrators  got  too  much  in  proportion  to 
what  the  farmers  really  received. 

Le:  us  take  more  time,  because  this  is  presumed  to  be  a 
penranent  law.  We  should  be  willing  to  stay  here  and  hear 
all  sdes  concerned  and  work  out  something  that  at  least 
has  li  possibility  of  succeeding.  Enactment  of  this  bill  will 
be  just  another  annual  pfiformance  by  tlie  Congr<,'ss,  and, 
believe  me,  the  farmer  is  getting  tired  of  such  maneuvers. 
The  farmer  wants  more  substantial  encouragement  and  less 
bureaucratic  coercion. 

[F:ere  the  gavel  fell.] 

M".  KLEBERG.  Mr  Chairman,  at  the  outset  permit  me  to 
corrt'ct  part  of  the  cor.funon  in  th:>  mind  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Miciien-erI,  who  was  just 
d:3ciiss:ng  the  constitutional  pha.ses  of  the  Conservation 
Act.  He  refuses  to  accept  even  the  bona  fide  intentions  of 
the  members  of  the  rommitte<^  who  drafted  that  particular 
act.  having  to  do  with  the  utilization  of  the  spending  power 
and  not  for  the  direct  purpose  of  reducing  production  or 
controlling  production,  but  having  to  do  with  a  definite  ar.d 
not  an  implied  endeavor  lo  stop  the  misuse  and  destruction 
of  t.ie  natural  soil  resources  of  our  country.  It  is  perfectly 
patent  that  after  the  operation  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act, 
with  no  controvery  or  chalk  nge  thereto,  ethers  accept  that 
bill  as  having  been  drawn  as  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  conserve 
the  soil. 

Addressing  myself  to  the  amendment  just  offered  by  my 
distinguished  friend  the  gentleman  from  Nebra.ska  (Mr. 
CoFFEii  to  stnkc  out  the  compul.sory  features  of  the  corn 
section,  I  call  attention,  in  1936.  to  the  prices  on  corn  and 
cotton  and  other  agr.cultural  commodities  under  the  Soil 
Ccri^ervation  Act.  the  operation  of  which  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory.  I  am  not  in  the  com  .section.  I  do 
not  know  what  rules  or  regulations  were  promulgated  by  the 
Dejarlment  of  Apriculturf^  in  the  com  section  with  refer- 
ence to  the  1937  appluaijon  of  that  law.  but  I  do  know  in 
the  cotton  section  m  1936  th(.'  amount  of  acreage  required 
to  lie  treated  for  soil  conservation  was  25  to  35  percent  of 
the  then  tilled  acreage  operated  on  any  of  the  farms  in  the 
country  as  necersary  compliance  befcre  benefits  were  paid. 
In  1937  the  Department,  of  its  own  volition,  possibly  actuated 
by  the  hue  and  cry  from  th*^  cnn  "umer^.  suggested  that  com- 
plutnce  wcuJd  only  have  to  ho  from  1  percent  up  to  35  or  36 
percent  to  nakc  far  n?r-.  eliKible  to  receive  benefits. 

The  imm.dii^t^  replantmc  cf  acreage  which  had  been  re- 
tired and  which  had  recainrd  fprtility  and  strencrth  had  more 
to  do  with  th"  present  condition  of  surplus,  ald^^d  and 
abetted  by  the  natural  fine  weather  conditions  than  anything 
eL";!'.  If  we  had  an  afimini5,tration  down  here  that  would 
really  apply  Itself  to  followlns;  the  intention  of  Congre.ss 
instead  of  passlntr  regiilatu  ns  with  the  effect  of  law  In  dis- 
reRard  of  tho.se  Int'-ntions,  we  would  not  be  here  in  ppcclui 
session  called  upon  to  rivp  a  half-cocked  Judgment  on  a 
matter  In  which  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  coun- 
try Is  Interested.  I  ob).  rt  to  these  quota  provisions  for  the 
.simple  rea.son  that  under  a  r'-ferrndum  one-third  of  the 
farmers  In  all  coimilr.s  in  thl.'^  country  can  affect  the  well- 
being  of  the  balance  v,t  the  1.10  000.000  that  compose  the  cit- 
izenship of  this  country.  That  It  ^islation  Is  patently  not  in 
ac<'ord  with  legislation  whlcli  ha.s  herel(;foie  emanated  from 
the  great  deliberative  b  dy  of  which  we  all  have  the  honor 
of  being  Members,  and  I  ay  to  you  I  think  the  best  farm 
bill  we  could  have  undrr  present  condition.s  would  be  to  strike 
ou:  the  quota  provisions  and  makr*  a  few  amendments  to 
tho  Soil  Conservation  Act  that  would  guarantee  compliance 
wi:h  the  intention  of  Con?re.s.s.  carry  out  the  research  pro- 
visions, the  provisions  ha\ina  to  do  with  loans,  and  the  pro- 
visions to  revise  freight  rates,  and  then  we  would  have  a 
fai-m  bill.  [Applause. :  Thi.s  so  it  be  not  said  that  no  recom- 
mendation has  been  made  by  one  who  opposes  the  present 
bill.  I  call  attention  again  to  the  ridiculous  aspersions 
ha\-ing  to  do  with  the  appiicaUon  of  the^e  quotas  at  high 
le\el.s,  fLxed  merely  and  purely  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
proposition  that  these  quotas  might  not  be  considered  an 
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effort  to  compulsorily  restrict  and  curtail  production.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  indirect  approach  to  that  matter  having 
to  do  with  dealing  in  commodities  under  the  commerce  clause 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  evasion  practiced. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  regret  as  much  as  any- 
one to  see  us  reach  a  situation  where  we  have  to  impose 
marketing  quotas  upon  the  sale  of  farm  products  and  yet 
I  think  that  everyone  of  us,  if  we  face  the  issue  squarely, 
must  consider  that  as  something  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
to  come  to,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  is  a  realistic  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us,  and  one  that  we  might  just  as  well 
meet  now.  because  eventually  we  are  going  to  have  to  meet 
it  any  way.  Back  in  1932  when  the  Republican  Party  was 
in  power  it  had  this  same  situation  confronting  it,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  the  Republican  administration,  at 
that  time,  first  advocated  the  control  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  Democratic  Party,  at  that  time,  opposed  it 
and  went  on  record  in  its  platform  in  1932  and  in  the  utter- 
ances of  its  campaign  speakers,  from  the  Presidential  can- 
didate on  down,  as  being  opposed  to  that  kind  of  a  program. 
The  Republican  Party  platform  in  1932  advocated  control 
I  read  just  a  brief  paragraph  from  that  platform: 

The  fundamental  problem  of  American  agriculture  Lb  the  con- 
trol of  production  to  such  volume  as  will  balance  supply  with 
demand.  In  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  cooperative  organ- 
ization of  farmers  to  plan  production,  and  the  tariff  to  hold  the 
home  market  for  the  American  farmers,  are  vital  elements.  A 
third  element,  equally  as  vltiU,  Is  the  control  of  the  acreage  of 
land  under  cultivation  as  an  aid  to  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  to 
balance  production. 

I  mention  this  matter  simply  to  point  out  that  any  admin- 
istration which  has  to  face  this  problem  is  going  to  come 
to  about  the  same  conclusion  that  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration reached  aftf>r  dealing  with  the  problem  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses  for  4  years. 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.    Not  at  this  point. 

Now,  this  Administration  has  gone  through  the  same 
experience  and  ha.s  reached  the  same  conclusion,  namely, 
that  under  some  circumstances  and  in  an  emergency — and 
that  Is  all  this  bill  provides;  it  is  an  emergency  measure 
as  far  as  the  marketing  quotas  are  concerned — It  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  resort  to  this  type  of  a  program. 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.     Not  at  this  point. 

Now.  after  all,  this  is  not  the  great  departiu-e  from  tradi- 
tional American  policy  that  some  people  seem  to  think  it 
is.  We  have  for  several  years  past  had  in  the  oil  Industry 
a  system  of  proration,  which  l.s  almost  Identically  the  .same 
as  the  marketing-quota  provisions  in  this  bill.  The  only 
difference  is  that  under  the  system  of  proration  In  the  oil 
industry  the  producers  are  allowed  to  market  about  5  per- 
cent of  their  production,  ^^hereas  under  the  program  con- 
templated here  the  percentage,  of  course,  would  be  many 
times  that.  But  the  prlnclp»le  is  the  same,  and  the  principle 
was  arrived  at  by  exactly  the  same  type  of  reason  and  for 
exactly  the  same  reasons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kan.sas  [Mr.  Hope]  has  exi)lred. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  prefer  a  imanimous- consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  5  min- 
utes on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Outside  of  the  time  limit? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Outside  of  the  time  limit. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  opposition  has  had  18 
minutes.    However.  I  will  not  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Twenty-five  minutes  have  been  con- 
sumed in  this  debate.  Only  5  minutes  remain,  which  the 
Chair  has  granted  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Jones]. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Andresen]  asks 
imanimous  consent  that  he  may  proceed  for  5  minutes,  not 
to  he  included  within  the  time  limit.    Is  there  objection? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


gentleman    from    Minnesota 


is 


The    CHAIRMAN.     The 

recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rLse  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlanan  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CorFExl.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas  iMr 
Hope]  has  very  ably  stated  the  poliUcal  views  of  the  two 
major  poUtical  parties  in  this  country  with  reference  to  the 
control  of  production.  We  are  not  dealing  here  with  poliU- 
cal propositions.  We  are  dealing  with  a  practical  problem 
that  affects  everj'  American  farmer  and  no  poliUcs  should  be 
engendered  in  this  discussion  or  in  the  shaping  of  the  legisla- 
tion.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  HOPE.     Mr.  Chairman,  vill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  yuld. 

Mr.  HOPE.  The  gentleman  referred  to  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  correct  him.  I  think  the  gentleman  under- 
stands my  posiUon.  The  gentleman  is  not  accusing  me  of 
bringing  politics  into  this  question  simply  because  I  men- 
tioned the  position  of  the  two  political  parties  in  their 
platforms. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  know  that  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas  does  not  intend  to  inject  politics  into  this 
discussion. 

Now,  what  do  the  com  farmers  get  if  the  compul.sory  fea- 
tures are  taken  out  of  this  biU?  They  will  get  exactly  the 
same  benefit  and  benefit  payments  under  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram as  provided  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  All  corn 
farmers  of  the  country  will  be  treated  the  same.  They  will  re- 
ceive 10  cents  per  btishel  on  the  com  produced  on  the  allott.ed 
acreage  assigned  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  program  wiU  be  voluntary.  The  farmer  who  desires  to 
come  into  the  program  may  do  so.  The  farmer  who  wants 
to  stay  out  of  it  may  do  as  he  desires. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  a  certain  small  area  of 
the  United  States  Is  called  the  commercial  corn  area,  where 
the  farmers  are  controlled  and  restricted  as  to  production 
and  marketing  when  the  plan  goes  into  effect,  while  the 
farmers  living  outside  the  area,  where  they  produce  nearly 
1,000.000,000  bushels  of  corn,  may  double  their  production, 
which  they  will  do  ju.<;t  the  same  as  the  cotton  farmers  did 
outside  of  the  traditional  cotton-producing  portions  of  the 
South;  as  they  did  in  Egypt  and  China  and  Brazil  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  because  there  was  a  control  of 
production  in  one  area,  and  naturally  the  farmer.s  outside  of 
the  area  took  advantage  of  that  and  Increased  their  produc- 
tion, and  took  away  the  markets  from  the  farmer.s  who  had 
been  producing  these  things  In  a  traditional  and  historical 
manner. 

If  this  bill  remains  as  It  Is  and  this  compul.sory  title  re- 
mains In  the  bill,  if  you.  as  a  corn  farmer,  have  corn  In 
your  storage,  and  your  neighbor  ha.s  no  corn  and  he  come.s 
to  you  to  buy  feed  for  his  livestock,  his  hogs  and  cattle,  you 
will  be  penalized  If  you  £>ell  that  corn  to  him.  If  that  corn 
dlsappi^ars  from  your  farm,  the  burden  of  proof  will  b<'  upon 
you  to  show  that  the  corn  ha;,  di.saiJ[x.'ared  legally,  or  you 
will  be  assessed  a  penalty. 

No  one  Is  stronger  for  helping  the  com  farmers  and  the 
ether  farmers  than  I.  but  this  control  provl.slon  is  the  most 
drastic  provision  in  the  bill,  and  if  we  .1*  ave  It  in  the  bill.  It 
will  not  only  ruin  the  farmers  within  the  area,  but  we  will 
dislocate  agriculture  generally  all  over  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  entire  scheme  in  the  bill,  and  we  will  have  passed 
a  measure  that  will  never  ^tand  the  test  of  the  courts,  and 
will  just  embroil  the  Ar.oevican  people  in  another  Supreme 
Court  controversy.  We  ^ -.int  nothing  of  that  in  this  legi.s- 
lation.  We  will  havp  a  good  bill  here  if  we  strike  out  the 
compulsory  control  of  corn.  If  snyone  tells  you  there  is  no 
compulsory  control  of  corn  in  this  bill,  they  are  just  fooling 
you.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
very  practical  proposition.  Anyone  with  even  a  short  mem- 
ory must  remember  that  in  1932  com  sold  in  many  parts 
of  the  West  at  10  cents  per  bushel.  Is  not  this  true  I  ask 
some  of  the  Members  from  the  corn  districts? 
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Mr.  BIERMANN.  It  sold  for  M  little  as  7  and  8  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  JONES.  It  sold  for  as  litt  e  as  7  and  8  cents  a  bushel. 
Farmers  burned  it  for  fuel.    Of  what  advantage  is  It   to 


a  farmer — they  cannot  organize 


to  have  the  opportunity  to  shovi;]  corn  into  the  fire?     This 


Is  a  practical  proposition.    The 


this  bill  is  not  anything  like  as  i  trong  as  many  of  the  corn 
Representatives  feel  it  should  be.  Go  out  and  talk  to  the 
fa-mers  in  the  great  corn-prcduc  ing  areas  and  you  will  find 
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satisfactorily  themsel\^s 


quota  under  the  terms  of 


stronger  control  provisions, 
to  the  time  when  the  con- 

n  1932  when  corn  was  sell- 


that  many  of  them  want  much 
not  only  as  to  the  penalty  but  as 
trol  shall  go  into  effect. 

You  must  remember,  too.  that 
ing  at  10  cents  a  bushel  and  mortgagees  tried  to  sell  out  the 
farms  and  sell  the  livestock,  the  e  nbattled  farmers,  who  have 
always  been  as  loyal  a  group  as  ^nierica  has,  took  charge  of 
the  Judge  and  threatened  his  li 

to  face,  not  with  some  man's  pl^a  for  liberty,  but  with  an 
actual,  stem,  and  naked  fact. 

I  do  not  believe  this  provisioA  will  be  invoked  in  many 
years.  This  is  the  way  it  will  oierate:  When  the  supply  of 
com  becomes  ample  for  all  the  n  arkets  of  the  world  and  we 
have  an  additional  supply  of  a  certain  percentage,  then  in 
stead  of  allowing  some  fellow  wh  >  says  he  will  not  cooperate 
with  his  neighbors  to  pour  com  onto  the  market  and  break 
the  price  down  again  to  10  centi  or  8  cents  a  bushel,  he  is 


told  that  he  can  grow  all  he  w&nU  \ 


man,  and  the  other  man 
Maybe  he  has,  but  when 
are  going  to  have  any  regu- 


lot   be   regulation.     If    you 
corn  producers  themselves, 


is  reached  that  a  market  collap»e  is  threatened  if  he  sells 
more  than  a  certain  quota,  that  ii .  if  he  puts  it  on  the  market 
and  refuses  to  seal  it  up,  he  is  ciarged  15  cents  per  bushel. 

And  he  would  be  further  ahead  if  he  does  not  sell  the 
balance  than  he  would  if  he  sold  t.  Anybody  with  any  sense 
about  com  marketing,  or  any  knd  of  marketing  on  earth 
knows  this  is  true.  Certainly  the  same  method  of  marketing 
that  is  used  by  business,  as  shorn  by  the  headimes  of  the 
pa[)ers  a  few  days  ago.  Is  preferable  to  the  old  system 

I  realize  that  this  man.  that 
thinks  he  has  a  plan  that  is  bette 
you  work  out  any  of  them,  if  you 

lation  of  commerce,  which  you  tave  made  the  duty  of  the 
American  Congress,  you  must  h4ve  some  sort  of  regulatory 
features;  otherwise  there  will 
investigate,  you  will  find  that  the 
whose  commodity  it  is  we  are  dealing  with,  are  anxious  for  a 
marketing  quota  when  it  reaches  the  time  that  farmers 
threaten,  not  because  they  want  to  but  because  the  despeirare 
•need  of  their  families  calls  for  sc  nething  to  feed  them  with; 
you  will  find  you  have  a  much  mqre  stable  government  and  a 
much  more  satisfied  people  if  you 
[Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  o; 
has  expired;  all  tme  on  th.s  amendment  has  expired 

The  question  is  on  the  amendioent  offered  by  the  gentle 
man  from  Nebraska. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (in  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  AiTORESor  of  Minnesota)   th^re  were — ayes  71,  noes  75. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the 
Mr.  CoFTXx  of  Nebraska  and  Mr. 

■Rie  Committee  again  divided 
that  there  were — asres  93,  noes  99 

So  the  amendment  was  reject€il 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  fill  read  part  V,  beginning 
on  page  66. 

Mr.   JONES.    Mr.   Chairman, 
that  this  part  be  read  by  title  sjnd  that  amendments  may 
be  offered  to  any  portion  of  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentlenian  from  Texas  asks  unan! 
mous  consent  that  part  V  be  real  by  title  and  that  amend 
ments  may  be  offered  to  any  p^  thereof. 
Jection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to  but  that  when  the  point 


have  reasonable  regulation. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 

Chair  appointed  as  tellers 
Jones. 
and  the  tellers  reported 


I   ask   unanimous   consent 


Is  there  ob- 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Pabt 


V — Makketinc    QtJOT.is — Rict 

LECISLATTVE     riNDING 

3ECTTON  371.  (&)  The  rr.arketing  of  nee  constitutes  one  of  the 
gr-at  basic  industrlos  of  the  Ur.ited  States  with  ramitying  activi- 
tus  whirh  directly  a.Tert  co.T-.mcrce  at  every  point,  and  stable 
conditicns  therein  are  neccs-sary  to  the  peneral  welfare.  Rice 
produced  for  market  Is  sold  on  a  Nation-wide  market,  and.  with 
Its  products,  moves  almost  wholly  In  interstate  and  foreign  cora- 
m?rce  from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  farmers 
producing  such  cumrnodity  are  subject  in  their  operations  to  un- 
controllable natural  causes,  in  many  cases  such  farmers  carry 
or  their  farming  operaticns  on  borrowed  money  or  lea-sed  lands. 
ard  arc  not  .so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  organize  efTectively.  as 
can  labor  and  industry,  throuE;h  unlon.q  and  corporations  enjoying 
Government  sanction  and  protection  for  Joint  economic  action.  For 
these  reasons,  among  others,  the  farmers  are  unable  without  Fed- 
eral a.ssi3tance  to  control  etlectively  the  orderly  marketing  of  such 
cr  mmodi*y  with  the  result  that  abnormally  excessive  supplies 
thereof  are  produced  and  dumped  indiscriminately  on  the  Natlon- 
w.de  market 

(bi  The  di.snrderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  excessive  sup- 
plies aCfects.  burden';  and  obstructs  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  ( 1)  materially  afToctln?  the  volume  of  such  commodity 
marketed  therein,  (2)  dl.srupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such 
commodity  therein  (3)  reducing  the  prices  for  such  commodity 
with  consequent  injury  and  destruction  of  such  commerce  in  such 
commodity,  and  i4)  causing  a  disparity  between  the  prices  for 
Buch  conimodlty  in  interstate  and  foreign  crjmmerce  and  indus- 
trial products  therein,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  vol- 
ume of  interstate  and  forrign  cornmt'rce  in  industrial  products. 

(c)  Whenever  an  abnormally  cxce.ssive  supply  of  rice  exist.s,  the 
rrarketlng  of  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof  directly 
and  substantially  affect-s  inU-rstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  such 
commodity  and  its  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
o;'  this  part  becomes  necessary  and  apprcjpriate  in  order  to  pro- 
mote, foster,  and  maintain  an  orderly  tlow  af  such  supply  in  inter- 
slate  and  foreign  commerce. 

DEZFTN'TTIONS 

Sec    372.  For  the  purposes  of  this   part — 

(a)  "Marketing  year'  shall  b*"  the  period  from  August  1  of 
one  year  to  July  31  of  the  succeeding  year. 

(bi  "Total  supply"  for  any  markctim,'  year  shall  be  the  carry- 
o-.-er  of  rice  for  such  market. n^^  your  plus  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  rice  In  the  UniTd  States  durin';  the  calendar  year  in 
which   such    marketing   year   begins. 

ici  ■Carry-ovt-r"  for  any  niarki-ting  year  shall  be  th"  quantity 
cr  rice  m  hand  In  the  Un.ted  Sures  at  the  bci:inn:ntr  of  such 
marke-^in'-  y^nr  which  was  prod'irod  in  the  Uni* -d  Siu^vs  prl'?r  to 
the  begmnin?  of  the  calendar  vear  then  current 

(d)  N'Tin.-il  supply"  si-all  be  a  norm.ai  vear's  drme=tic  con- 
sumption and  exports  of  rice  plus  10  percent  of  a  normal  year'.s 
domestic  rcn.-un-.:;tlcn  and  exports  as  r.n  allowance  for  a  :ior.n..\l 
carry-over 

(e)  Reserve  supply  level"  shall  be  a  norm.ai  vear's  domest'r; 
consumption  and  exports  of  rice,  plus  21  percent  of  a  normal 
years  a..meitic  consumption  and  exports  of  rice  to  Insure  a 
s'lpply  adequrite  to  meet  domestic  consumption  and  expon  needs 
In  years  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  adverse  conditions,  as  v  n 
as  in  years  of  p'enty. 

if)  Norm.ai  year's  domestic  consumption"  shall  be  the  yearly 
aveni^e  quantity  uf  rice  produced  in  the  United  States  that  wa.s 
ccnsumed  m  thn  Un:-ed  States  during  the  10  ni-'.rketin-:  years 
immediately  preced.nr  the  marketing  rear  in  which  such  ron- 
sum.ption  is  determ.in'^d.  adjusted  for"  current  trends  in  such 
consumption. 

(g)  "Ncrm.d  year's  erports"  shall  be  tho  yearlv  average  quantity 
of  rice  that  was  produced  in  the  United  State-,  and  exported  there- 
from, durm?  the  10  m.arketmtT  vears  Immediau-ly  preceding  the 
marketing;  year  in  which  such  exports  are  determined,  adjusted 
for  current  trends  for  such  exports. 

ih)  "Marketed"  shall  be  the  disporition  by  sale,  barter  ex- 
change, or  gift,  of  rice  used  or  to  be  used  for  human  consvmpttcn. 

DOME-STTC    MI.OTMrVT   OF    RICE 

Sec  373  /ai  Nit  later  th.m  December  31  of  each  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall  a,scertam  from  the  latest  available  statistics  of  the 
Department  and  s.^iail  announce  ihf  total  am.ount  of  rice  whic'n 
will  be  needed  during  the  next  succeed; m.;  marketing  year  to 
m.e?t  the  req'.Urement.s  of  consumers  m  th--  United  States,  and 
in  Cuba  if  at  the  time  of  such  announcement  the  Cuban  tariff 
rate  on  not  less  than  lOOOW.OOO  pounds  of  rice  Imported  into 
Cuba  from  tha  United  S:ates  is  at  least  $1.70  per  100  pounds 
less  than  -he  tariff  rate  en  rice  impcrted  into  Cuba  from  coun- 
mes  other  than  the  United  Stages  Such  amount  is  hereinafter 
referred   to   as   the   "domestic   allotment   of   rice." 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  tiif-  cnactnifnt  of  this  act  thp  Secre- 
tary shall  ascertain  from  the  latest  available  statistics  of  the  De- 
partmcnt  of  .^^ricult^ire  and  shall  announce  the  total  am.ount  of 
rice  whrh  will  be  needed  during  the  marketing  vear  conimiencmg 
Augu.-<t  1,  1937.  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  as  prov.dcd 
in  subseciicn    la) 

(c)  The  domestic  allormer.t.'  of  rl'-r  f.-r  'h"  m^rket-ln'^  vears 
commencing  August  1,  1937.  a::d  Auju^t  1,   19J8,  shall  be'appor- 
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tloned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  in  which  rice  is 
produced  on  the  following  basis:  First,  between  CiUifornia.  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  othci  States,  on  the  other  hand.  In  proportion 
to  the  rice  base  production  established  for  such  States  under  the 
1937  acrlcultural  conservation  program;  second,  among  the  States 
other  thaii  California  In  proportion  to  the  average  of  (1)  the  rice 
base  production  established  lor  each  SUU'  under  tlie  1937  agricul- 
tural ccn.servatlon  program,  (2)  the  average  amount  of  rice  pro- 
duced in  each  Stale  during  the  5-year  period  1932-36  and  (3i  the 
amount  of  rice  produced  in  each  State  In  1937.  The  domestic  allot- 
ment of  rice  for  each  subsequent  marketing  year  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  th p.  Secretary  among  the  several  States  in  which  r*ce  is 
produced  in  proportion  to  the  larger  of  (1 )  the  average  amount  of 
rice  produced  in  each  State  during  the  5-vear  period  including  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  domestic  allotment  Is  announced,  or 
(2)  the  domestic  allotment  made  to  each  State  for  the  prcccdine 
year 

(di    "n^e  Srcrf-tary  shall  provide,  throxigh   local   and  State  com- 
mittees of  farmers,  for  the  allotment  of  each  State  apportionment 
among  persons  producing  rice  in  such  State.     Such  allotment  with 
r.-sj'ect.   to  the   marketing   years  commencing  August    1     1937    and 
August  1.  1938,  shall  be  made  on  the  basLs  of  the  average  of  (n    If 
-■^tich   a  base  was  estabU.shed    the  rice  base  production  established 
for  each  such  person  under  the  1937  agrtctiltural  conservation  pro- 
grani.  (2)  the  average  amount  of  rice  produced  by  each  su-^h  person 
during  the  5-year  period.  1932  36.  Including  the  normal  production 
of  any  acreage  retired   or  d  verted   from  rice  production   by  such 
person  during  such  years  under  agricultural  adjustment  and  con- 
servation programs,  and   (3)   tlie  amount  of  rice  produced  by  each 
such  person  in  1937.  including  the  normal  production  of  any  acre- 
age diverted  from  rice  production  by  such  person  during  such  year 
under  the    agricultural   conservation   propram.    with   such   adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  allotment  for  each 
person  shall   be  fair  and  reasonable  as  compared  with  allotments 
established   for  other  persor.s  having  similar  conditions   with  re- 
spect to  the  following:   Land,  labor,  and   equipment  available  for 
the  production  of  rice;   crop  rotation  practices,  soil  fertility    and 
other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  rice,  and  such 
allotment  for  subsequent  years  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
larger  of   fl)    the  average  amount  of  rice  produced  by  each  per- 
son   during    the    5-year    period    upon    which    State    apportion- 
ments pursuant  to  subsectlcn  (c)   are  based  for  such  year,  or  (2) 
the  allotment  made  to  such,  person  for  the  jweceding  year    with 
such   adjustments   as   may   be  necessary   in   order  that  'the   allot- 
ment  for   each   person   shall    be  fair   and   reasonable   as  compared 
with  allotments  established  for  other  persons  having  similar  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  following:   Land,  labor,  and  equipment 
available  for  the   productior.  of  rtce:    crop  rotation  practices.  soU 
fertility,  and  other  physical  1  actors  affecting  the  production  of  rice- 
ProtHded.  That  not  exoeedlr,^  3  percent  of  each  State  apportion- 
ment   ehall    be    available    for    allotment    among    jjersons    who    for 
the  first  time  in  5  years,  prc<iuce  rice  to  be  marketed  In  the  mar- 
keting  vear  next   succeedlnn   the   marketing  year   In   which   such 
State  apportionment   is  made,  such  allotments  to  be  made   upon 
such  basis  as  the  Secretarv  deems  fair  and  Just  and  will  apply  to 
all  persons  to  whom  an  apportionment  is  made  under  this  provi- 
sion   uniformly    within    the    State   on   the    basis   or   classification 
adopted.     In  determining  the  average  amount  of  rice  produced  by 
any  person  during  any  5-year  period  there  shall  be  omitted  from 
such  computation  any  year  In  which  the  amoiont  of  rice  produced 
by  such  person  Is  less  than  75  percent  of  the  average  amount  com- 
puted by  including  such  year,  if  such  deflciency  in  production  for 
such  year  was  due  to  damag*'  caused  by  storms,  salt  water,  or  other 
uncontrollable  acts  of  Natuie. 

MAElCmNC    QUOTAS 

Sbc.  374.  (a)  If  at  the  time  of  any  annotmcement  made  tmder 
the  provisions  of  section  373  (a)  it  shall  appear  from  the  latest 
available  statistics  of  the  Department  that  the  total  supply  of  rice 
exceeds  the  reserve  supply  level  thereof  for  the  current  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  also  announce  that,  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  the  marketing  year  next  following  and  conUnulng  through- 
out such  year  a  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  In  effect  for 
marketings  of  rice  by  producers:  Provided,  That  no  marketing 
quota  shall  be  In  effect  for  the  marketing  year  commencing  Au- 
gust 1.  1933.  The  Secretary  shall  also  ascertain  and  specify  In 
such  announcement  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
in  terms  of  the  total  quantity  thereof  which  mav  be  marketed  by 
producers  which  sliall  be  that  amount  of  rice  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  make  available  during  such  marketing  year  a 
normal  supply. 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  an- 
nouncement specified  in  sulisection  (a)  of  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  all  farmers  who  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  rice  to  determine  whether 
such  farmers  are  in  favor  o;'  or  oppnosed  to  such  quota.  If  more 
than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  In  the  referendum  oppose 
such  quota,  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  February, 
announce  the  result  of  the  referendum,  and  such  quota  shall  not 
become   effective. 

(c)  The  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  apportioned  among 
States  and  farmers,  Includlrg  new  producers.  In  the  manner  and 
upon  the  basis  set  forth  In  section  373  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  domestic  allotment  of  rice. 

(d)  Marketing  quotas  ma]r  be  transferred  only  In  ruch  manner 
and  subject  to  sucii  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescnbe 
by  regtilations. 


(e)  If  the  Secretary  ha.s  reason  to  believe  that  any  nn-Jonal 
marketing  quota  for  rice  will  not  make  a  normal  supplv  ol  rice 
available  for  marketing  during  the  marketu.g  vear  for  which  such 
quota  has  been  esUabhshed,  he  shaU  cause  ai,"  inuneciiute  investi- 
gation to  be  made  with  respect  thereto  in  ih.-  cur'-e  of  v  hi.  h  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hrannt:  sh.-Ul  be  lmv  r.  to  in- 
terested persons  U  upon  the  basi-  of  such  invcstlgMir-r.  the 
becrttrr\  inids  the  e.M^tcuce  of  such  fact,  lie  shi.il  aiinaunce  the 
same  forthwith  and  shall  specify  the  termination  of  or  s-icl-  ;  - 
crease  m.  the  national  rr.arketing  quota  as  he  finds  upon  the  tvi.;.K 
of  such  investigation  will  make  available  for  marketine  durlr.c  mu  h 
marketing  year  a  normal  supply  of  rice.  If  the  national  marketing 
quota  Is  increased  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub.ect;on 
the  amount  of  each  producer's  marketine  quota  shall  be  Incn  .used 
In  the  same  ratio. 

(fl  If  the  Secretarv  has  reason  to  believe  that  because  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  or, because  of  a  murrrlal  increase  in  exi>cri  de- 
mand any  national  mark.'tine  quota  for  rice  !^hou:c\  he  termlnatr<! 
he  shall  cause  an  immediate  Investlpation  to  be  miide  to  de-ermine 
whether  the  termination  of  such  quota  Is  necessarv  in  order  tn 
cfTectuate  the  dechred  policy  of  this  act  or  to  meet  an  lncrr.ised 
demand  arlsinc  from  such  export  demand  or  su  h  emergf-ncv  If 
upon  the  baf^ls  of  such  investigation  the  iSecretarv  fln^is  that  such 
termination  1%  necessary,  he  shall  linmedlatelv  announce  such  tind- 
Uig  and  thereupon  such  quota  shall  terminate 

PENAI  TITS 

Sk.  375.  U)  Any  person  who  markets  rice  from  a  farm  in  exct-sa 
or  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  any  person  who  knowingly  ac- 
quires rice  so  marketed  shall  be  subject  to  a  penaltv  of  one-quarter 
of  a  cent  per  pound  of  the  excess  so  marketed,  but  not  m.ore  than 
one  penalty  shall  be  collected  with  respect  to  the  sanie  nee 
.»,i?,'  K^^^  penalties  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  collected  and  paid  in  such  manner,  at  such  time  and 
«f^^'"  ^"^^  conditions  (either  by  requiring  returns  to  be  made  and 
filed,  or  by  stamps,  coupons,  tickets,  books,  tags,  or  other  reason- 
able devices  or  methods  necessary  or  helpful  in  securing  a  com- 
plete and  proper  collection  and  payment  of  such  penaltiis  or  in 
properly  Identifying  marketings  which  are  free  from  penalties)  aa 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe.  The  penalties  provided 
for  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  collected  under  the 
direction  of  Uie  Secretary  and  shall  be  covered  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 

(c)  All  persons,  in  whatever  capacity  acting,  including  producers. 
warehousemen,  processors  of  rice,  and  common  carriere  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  busmess  of  purchasing  rice  from  farmers, 
ahall,  from  time  to  time  on  request  erf  the  Secretary,  report  to  the 
Secretary  such  Information  and  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carrj-  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part.  Such  information  shall  be  reported  and  such  records 
shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with  forms  which  the  Secretary  slmll 
prescribe.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  erf  any 
report  made  or  record  kept,  c«-  of  obtaining  information  required 
to  be  furnished  in  any  report,  but  not  so  fiu-ni&hed.  the  Secretary 
is  hereby  authorized  to  examine  such  books,  papers,  records  ac- 
counts, correspondence,  contracts,  documents,  and  memoranda  as 
he  has  reason  to  believe  are  relevant  and  are  within  the  control 
of  such  person. 

(d)  All  information  reported  to  or  acquired  bv  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  kept  confidential  "by  the  Depart- 
ment, except  that  such  information  as  the  Secretary  deems  relevant 
may  be  disclosed  in  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing  involving  the 
administration  of  this  part. 

PTTBUCA-nON    AND    RltvnrW    or   QUOTAS 

Sec.  376.  The  farm  marketing  quotas  for  rice  est^ablished  for 
farms  In  a  county  or  other  local  administrative  area  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  and  may  be  reviewed  m  the  maiuier 
provided  in  part  VI  of  this  title. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DeRot:-en:  Page  68.  line  15  strike 
out  the  figure  "21'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "20." 

Page  68.  line  22.  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out  the  word  'ten" 
and  in.'-ert  in  lieu  theieof  the  word  "five." 

Page  69.  line  3,  after  the  word  "the  ".  strike  out  the  word  "ten" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "five." 

Page  69.  line  8,  after  the  last  word,  "ccr^iunption".  of  line  8, 
insert  the  followiiig  new  paragraph  (1)  to  section  372  and  add  the 
new  sections  373  and  374: 

"(i)  'Normal  yield'  per  acre  of  rice  for  any  land  planted  to  riro 
in  any  year  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  thereof  during  the 
5  calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  the  calendar  vear  for 
which  stich  normal  yield  is  determined.  If  for  any  reason  there 
Is  no  actual  yield  or  the  data  therefor  are  not  available  for  any 
year,  then  an  appraised  yield  for  such  year,  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulation-s  of  the  Secretary,  shall  t>e  used.  If  the 
average  of  the  normal  yields  for  all  lands  planted  to  rice  In  any 
j^ear  in  the  State  f weighted  by  the  acreage  allotments  therein) 
exceeds  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  State  during  the  pencxi 
used  in  determmiPig  normal  yields,  the  normal  yields  fur  such 
lands  in  the  State  shall  be  reduced  pro  rata  so  that  the  average 
of  such  normal  yields  shall   not  exceed  such  State  average   yield. 

"Sec.  373.  National  acreage  allotment:  The  national  acreage 
allotment  of  rice  for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  that  acreage  which 
the  Secretary  determines  w^ill,  on  the  basis  of  the  national  average 
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V.f'.d   of  r%r€  tnr  the   5  tailmdar  yearp 
ra^^rdar  year  for  which  ^.uch  nation 
prxJxe  *n  imo^int  of  nee  adeq'-iate 
rarry-ov-r  from  t±j<  maxlceung  year 
to  niake   availifcle   a   si^pply   for   ttie 
;n    -ufh    caiendar   7«ar    not    Less 
nat'.cnai    a<Teajjfe    allotrr.ent    shall    b« 
December  31   of  earh  year. 

Stc     ^74    Apportionment    of    na 
The  r.ationai  irre«?e  allotment  of  rlc 
bf  apportioned  by  tiie  Secretary  amorte 
rfc-e  ia  prortacecS  m  propor.ion  to  th* 
rice  m  earh  State  dunn«r  the  >-year 
the   ra.endar   year   for   which    such 
rlre    n  determined      pl'^  In   app!:cab 
binder    previoua    agnriiltural    ad; 
<ramj»K  with  adju*tment«  foe  trends 
ahle  period 

(bi    Net   leaa  than   97   percent   of 
Stale  fthaii  be  apportioned  annxially 
and   Stale   committees   of    farmers 
rice   within  such   Stat«   on   the   basla 
land,   labor    and   available   eq'iipmeni 
crop- rotation   practice*.    §oU    fertility 
affe<-tinic   the   production  ot  rice 
perrent  of  the  acreai?e  allotted  to 
annuail}-  by  the  Secretary  through  ! 
farmers  among  persona  who  for  the 
are   prodtjcing   rice   on    the   baala    of 
apporUonment  set  forth  In  this 
a  pcraon  producing  rtct  for  the  first 
allotted  an  acrefige  tn  excess  of  75 
would  be  made  to  him  If  he  were 
tune  tn  sxjch  5  years. 

-fc)   Notinthatandlng  any  ether 
any  reaaon  other  than  flood  or 
during  any  calendar  year  Is  less  tha^ 
ducers'   acreage   allotment  for   such 
shall  be  25  percent  in  excess  of  such 

Page  e©    line  10.  strike  out  the 
inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec    .375  • 

Pas^e  98,  lines  13  to  20    after  the 
rhani?p  the  comma  to  a  period  and 
15.   16.    17.   18.  19.  up  to  and  tnciudl4g 
on   line   30 

Page  70.  lines  3  to  1«.  after  "(c)". 
"The  ■  strike  out  all  of  the  language 
after  the   flgure  "laST-.   Une    16. 

Page  70    Imes  16  and   17.  after  th 
word      subsequent." 

Page  70.  line  19.  after  the  word 
-the  Urger   of    a  » .'" 

Page   70.   lines   23  and   23.  after 
"announced"    strike  out  the  languagjt 
mfnt  made  to  each  State  for  the 
lieu  ther«?Qf  the  following-    "fplus.   ir 
production    of    any    acrpage    diverted 
adjustment  and  conserratlon  prograiu 
nonnal  weather  ccndltions  and  trend^ 
cable  period  ■' 

Page  71.   lines  2  to  25    beginning 
strike  out  all  of  the  languat;<^  on  hn^s 
12.   13.   14.    15.    16,    17.    :8     19.  20.   21. 
the    Ian   xord     apportion-",   of   line 
the  foilowtng      The    apportionment 
rtce  among  persons  producing  rtce 
basis    of    the   aggregate    normal    ]rlel^ 
established  with  respect  to  such 

Ptge  72.  lines  1  to  25.  stnke  out  al 
1  to  and  Including  the  lart  word  of  1 

Pagp  73,  line  2    strike  out  the 
in.:ert  m  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  376." 

Psk^e  73.   lice   3,  after   the   word 
"373  ■   and   Insert   In  lieu  thereof   the 

Page  73    line  20.  after  the  word  "al. 
era"  and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

Page    73     line    22.    after    the    word 
"farmers"  and  insert  In  lieu  therrof 

Page    73.    line    73.    after    the    word 
farmers"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 

Page  74.  line  4,  after  the  word  "and 
ers"  and  Insert  in   lieu   thereof  the 
nee  m  each  State  ' 

Page  74.  line  5.  after  the  word  ' 
"373"  and   Insert  in  lieu   thereof   the 

Page  75.  line  13.  strike  out  the 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  3T7  " 

Page  75.  lines  13  and  14.  after  the 
the  words  "from  a  farm  m  excess  of 
thereof  the  words  "in  excess  of  his 

Page  77.  line  4.  strike  out  the 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  378." 

Page  77,  line  4.  after  the.word   Ttu 

Page  77,  line  5.  after  the  word  "for 
uad  insert  tn  htu  thereof  the 


linmed;at/?l7    pn^e<i-.r.:?   the 

average  y.eld  13  cie'.ermmed, 

.oge'.her  v.-.ti  the  estiir.aied 

4n:l;rig  in  r..ich   caiendar   "tar. 


Ipnal    acreage    allo-rrr.ent       as 

for  each  caien"lAr  7»ar  shall 

the  se-rerai  3ta:es  m  wh.;-h 

average  number   of   acrea   :f 

3enod  immediately  preceding 

dcnai   acreagp    allotment    of 

year'!   the    acreage   diverted 

and    cnr^ervatlon     pro- 

Ln  acreage  cl'_^. nz  the  app Li- 


the   acreag"   allotted    to   any 

the  Secretary  thro^ish  l^y-al 

the    persons   product  ns; 

of   pa*it   production   of    rlre. 

for    the   production   of   rlre; 

and    other    physical    fftCi^rs 

That  not   exceed. r.^    3 

State  sh-all   be  apprrt.rr.ed 

(leal  and  State  comnr..'t<-es    -A 

irst  time  In  the  pa.-t  5  years 

the    applicable    standard-?    of 

on     Prorruied  further ^  That 

time  in  5  years  shall  net  be 

f^rcent  of  the  allotment   that 

producing  rice  for  the  first 


pi  ovtslon 


of  this  section.  If  for 
he  acreage  planted  to  nee 
80  percent   of   the   r.ce   pro- 
year     s-ijch    arreage    allotment 
planted  acreaec  ' 

designation  "Sec    373"  and 


the 


2  J 


sectl  on 


sect  on 


December  9 


marketing   year   cornmenan? 

the    ncrmai    r.ipply      Sn-'h 
anno'inced    not    Later    tlaan 


words  "United  States'    line   15. 

nke  out   all  the  ro^t  of  lines 

the  words     United   States  '. 

^ne  3.  beg^nmg  -jrlth  the  wcrd 
to  and  including  the  period 


•n    word  "each".  strJie   out 


to",  strike   out 


comma   foIlcTing   *he   wcrd 

"or    1 2 1    the  domestic   alict- 

p^^ecedlng   year"   and    insert    in 

applicable  years,   the   r.Trr.\l 

under    previous    agricultural 

).  with  adJ-Li5tment3  for  ab- 

in  acreage  during  the  appli- 


rlth   the  first   word  cf  '.Ine   2 
2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.   8,  9.    10     11 
.  23.  24,   up  to  and  including 


25   and    in-sert    :n    lieu 


:f 


3f   the    domestic    allotrr.ent    :f 

each  State  shall   be   on   the 

cf    the    acreage    aliotmentj 


in 


pen  ens. 


of  page  72.  begmn.ng  of  l.ne 
ne  25 

designation  "Sec.  374"  and 


s^tlon".  s*nke   out  the   figure 
figure   "375  " 

'.  strike  out  the  word  "farm- 
fo|lowlng     "producers." 

such",    strrice    cut    the   word 
he  following-    "producers" 

"the",    stnke    out    the    word 
;he  following:   "producers" 

stnke  out  the  word  "farm- 
ollowtng     "persons  producing 

section",  strike  out  the  figure 
figure    '375." 

designation  "Sec.  375"  and 


rord  "rice"    line  13.  strike  out 
the  farm"  and  insert   in  lieu 


sectl  ~n  designation  "Sec.  378"  and 


strike  out  the  word  "farm." 

strike  otrt  the  word  "farms' 

following:  "persons  producing  rice.' 


Mr  DzP.orZN  Mr.  Chainr.an.  ^.h'^  o.Tcnc.x'^r.r  '■hat  has 
y^z'  bf'^T.  read  ar°  changes  recomniended  by  the  Department 
cf  A2".c::'.'rdTe.  They  are  more  or  less  in  the  nature  cf  clarl- 
ir^r.s  ar.c  perfec'.in?  amendments,  improving  the  ia.ig'jage 
so  as  :o  fi:  in  with  th''  er.'iire  scheme  cf  the  bill. 

The  rice  industry  of  the  States  of  California,  Texas.  Louisi- 
ana, and  Arkansas  is  in  agreement  on  thf^se  changes. 

Mr  JONES  Mr  Chairman,  I  understand  that  all  those 
interes*ed  :n  r.cp  have  agreed  to  these  changes.  I  have  no 
cbj*^ct:cn  to  th-'m. 

Mr  ANDRESEN  :f  Minnesota.  Mr  Chairman.  m.ay  I  in- 
quire -cf  the  ?en:leman  if  he  has  not  rewritten  the  entire 
nee  provision' 

Mr.  DxROUEN      No.  I  ha-.-«  not. 

Mr.  ANDRESITN  of  Minne.sora  .\.>  I  understood  It.  the 
gentleman  m  his  amendment  struck  cut  .serevai  pages  of 
the  nce-marketin:;;  quota. 

Mr   DrROUEN      That  is  correct. 

Mr  AXDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Bu*  ^hat  the  language  of 
the  gf^^ntleman's  amondm.ent  accomplishes  virtually  the  same 
object. 

Mr  DeP.OUZN  Exactly;  it  accomplishes  the  same  pur- 
pose excep''  that  it  is  much  shorter 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  \Lnnesota.     I  ju.>t  want  to  point  out 
to  the  renUeman  and  I  do  not' want  to  delay  this  at  all.  that 
he  provides  marketing  quotas  for  rice. 
Mr.  DeROCEN      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  .ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  The  eenrl-^man  assumes, 
or  attempt.s  at  ;ea.^t  to  control  rice  production  and  I  just 
want  to  call  his  at  tendon  to  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
10  months  of  this  year,  from.  January  1  to  N'ovem.ber  1. 
175  000.000  p<jur.ds  of  rice  were  imported  into  tho  country. 
Do^s  the  gentlrm.an  make  any  provision  at  all  to  stop  the 
im-ncrtati'-n  of  rice  produced  in  foreign  countries  in  this 
general  con'roi  scheme'' 

Mr  DeROUFN      No    we  did  not  deal  with  that. 
Mr   ANDRE^EN  of  Mmne.s.^ta.     Doe.s  'hf  e^n'Ieman  mean 
to  tell  me  this  rice  is  gcmg  to  continue  to  come  into  the 
country  and  depr-^s  "ihe  price  of  domestic  rice  when  we  are 
tn.'ing  to  control  i" ' 

Mr.  DeROUEN  The  gentleman  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
we  have  a  tariff     We  are  protected. 

Mr.  AXDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     We  also  have  a  rfHriprocai- 
trade  agr'-em.«^nt'' 
Mr.  DeROUE:n.     That  i.5  also  true. 

Mr   ANDRESEN  of  Mmnesota.     Then  if  we  would  attempt 
to  restrict  the  imports  of  rice  into  this  country,  it  might 
interfere  'A•^^h  cur  rfy.'iprocal- trade  pol.cv 
Mr    DeROUEN.     I  do  not  know. 

H-'T*'  the  gavpl  feil 
Mr  STEAGALL.  Mr  Chairman,  for  some  reason  the  b^lls 
failed  to  ring  this  morning  in  'he  com^mittee  rocms  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  giving  no'ice  cf  a  call 
of  the  House  On  beha'.f  cf  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  who  failed  *o  answer  to  their  names  on 
that  ro:i  call.  I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  the  bells 
fail-?d  to  ring, 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr,  Ch.ainnan.  T  mov^  to  strike  out  the  last 
word,  nam.ely,  the  word  "farmfr," 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  cla:m  to  b^^  a  dirt  farmer,  but  I 
do  represent  a  gr^at  agricvil^u-al  rii.strict.  a  great  dairy, 
vegetable,  and  fruit-growing  and  poultry  district.  I  happen 
to  belong  to  the  Dutchess  County  Farm,  Bureau,  the  local 
Grange,  the  Pomona  Grangf^.  and  the  National  Grange,  but 
I  have  never  laid  claim  fo  b»nng  a  dirt  farmer  like  my 
distinguished  con.stituent,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  fact  is  the  Pr'^^id-'nt  is  not  a  dirt  farmer.  He  is  not 
a  farmer  but  a  grower  of  Christmas  trees.  According  to 
his  own  word,  he  grow?  Chr.st.mas  trees  for  sale.  [Applause.] 
It  is  very  appropriate  that  he  .<:hcu!d  b^-^  growing  Christ- 
mas trees.  It  might  w^ll  be  a  symbol  for  the  New  Deal, 
as  the  donkey  is  for  the  Democratic  party.  I  am  not  here 
as  a  spokesm.an  of  the  President  from  my  congressional 
district.     Whether  he  is  my  constituent  or  I  am  his  con- 
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stltuent  is  a  matter  that  has  not  been  decided.  But  I  am 
here  as  the  representative  of  the  farmers  of  my  district, 
the  dirt  farmers  of  my  district,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike. 

There  is  not  a  single  district  in  the  United  States  that 
is  discriminated  against  more  by  the  New  Deal  and  by  this 
type  of  farm  legislation  than  is  the  Twenty-sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  uf)-State  districts  of  New  York  are  being 
crucified  by  discrimnatory  legislation.  We  pay  taxes  and 
still  more  taxes  to  iacrease  the  price  of  the  farm  products 
of  the  South  and  Wtst,  which  we  buy  for  our  dairy  industry 
and  for  our  poultry  industry. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Canadian  trade  treaty  permits 
Canadian  farmers  to  pour  their  products,  including  vege- 
tables, cream,  milk,  fruit,  and  farm  products,  into  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelfiiia  In  competitlCMi  with 
the  farmers  of  my  district.  Furthermore,  unless  the  Boileau 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  my  farmers,  who  pay  and  get 
nothing  in  return,  who  are  discriminated  against  right  and 
left,  will  be  penalized  by  the  pending  farm  bill  because  you 
take  acreage  out  of  production  through  Government  sub- 
sidies and  use  it  to  develop  new  dairy  pastures  in  order  to 
produce  more  dairy  products  in  competition  with  our  dairy- 
men of  the  North  and  East.  There  will  also  be  more  com- 
petition ^ith  our  vegetable  growers,  our  poultry  raisers,  and 
fruit  growers  if  the  acreage  taken  out  of  production  by 
Government  subsidies  are  used  to  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  let  the  Con- 
gress know  that  the  farmers  of  my  district  have  been  more 
discriminated  against  by  the  New  Deal,  and  unless  the  Boileau 
amendment  is  adopted  the  farmers  and  dairymen  of  the 
North  and  Eastern  States  will  contmue  to  pay  the  bills  and 
receive  no  benefits.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  seeks  to 
strike  out  the  word  "farmer."  He  is  really  striking  at  the 
farmer  when  he  makes  such  speeches.  As  usual,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  who  is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  wTecking  crew,  brings  in  the  President's  name  when 
there  was  no  reason  on  earth  why  he  should  have  done  so. 
W^hat  if  the  President  does  raise  Christmas  trees?  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
provides  a  subsidy  for  those  who  raise  Christmas  trees?  At 
least  the  President  raises  something  and  that  certainly  is 
more  than  the  Representative  of  his  congressional  district 
raises,  although  he  admits  he  belongs  to  every  farm  organi- 
zation in  his  district,  as  well  as  those  outside  his  district. 

If  the  gentleman  would  only  get  his  rich  Republican 
friends  to  stop  spreading  fear  among  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try and  insist  that  they  cooperate  with  the  President  condi- 
tions would  improve,  and  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  farm- 
ers that  he  represents.  You  should  have  learned  a  lesson 
from  the  last  election.  All  that  resulted  from  your  criticism 
of  the  President  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  votes  the 
President  received.  Pay  a  httle  attention  to  the  Governor 
of  "Vermont.  He  is  giving  the  Republicans  some  real  sound 
advice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  the  debate 
on  this  bill,  and  I  confess  I  really  do  not  understand  the 
situation,  because  you  hear  one  argument  and  then  imme- 
diately after  you  hear  another  representative  of  the  farmer 
take  just  the  opposite  view.  For  instance,  one  says  the  price 
of  corn  is  reflected  in  the  price  of  pork  and  beef.  Others  do 
not  agree.  It  so  happens  that  my  father  was  a  pork  packer. 
He  was  engaged  in  that  business  from  the  time  he  was  a 
young  man  until  he  died.    I  happened  to  have  some  of  his 


records,  and  o\-er  50  years  ago  he  paid  more  for  hops  than 
hogs  brought  during  l  year  of  the  Hoover  adimnistration. 
Now  during  that  year  of  the  Hoover  administration  there 
was  no  surplus  crop  of  com.  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  what 
your  farmers  call  a  lean  year.  There  you  h^ve  facts  and 
figures  which  do  not  bear  out  y*xir  contention  that  you 
always  find  the  price  of  hogs  low  when  you  have  an  abun- 
dance of  com. 

If  the  argument  is  sound  that  during  lean  years  port  is 
high  and  during  \'ears  you  have  a  surplus  or  large  crop  of 
com  pork  is  low.  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  pork 
sold  for  less  than  $3  during  1  year  of  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration?   You  had  a  short  crop  that  year. 

I  will  tell  you  why  the  price  of  pork  is  low  today  and  was 
low  then.  It  is  because  the  consumei-s  of  pork,  like  a  great 
many  people  I  represent,  do  not  have  purchasing  power. 
Members  who  represent  the  farmers,  bear  that  in  mind.  I 
am  going  to  help  you.  but  it  is  very  distressing  to  note  that 
the  representatives  of  the  farmers  ol  the  country  ;after  all 
these  years  are  unable  to  come  to  some  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment that  will  sohe  their  problem.  W^  want  your  problem 
solved  because,  as  I  have  often  stated,  if  we  can  put  money 
in  the  fanners'  pocket,  then  he  will  buy  what  we  manufac- 
ture in  the  cities,  and  that  means  Jobs  for  our  constituents. 
It  likewise  means  those  we  represent  will  have  money  to  buy 
your  com,  wheat,  cotton,  dairy  products,  poultry,  and  every- 
thing else  the  farmer  produces.  The  fathers  and  mothers  in 
the  cities  are  more  than  anxious  to  bu>  what  their  children 
need.  The  children  in  the  cities  are  now  undemounshed 
because  so  many  of  their  parents  are  unable  U>  stH;ure  em- 
ployment. Just  get  some  figures  on  consumption  and  you 
u-ill  find  it  is  imderconsumption  more  than  overproduction 
that  creates  some  of  the  big  surpluses  that  you  reicr  to.  If 
the  people  of  this  country  were  properly  fed  today  you  would 
have  no  surplus  of  farm  products  despite  the  great  jields  of 
the  present  year.  So  I  say  in  assisting  to  solve  your  prob- 
lem we  like\^ise  are  solving  our  own  problem  and  here  agam 
it  is  cooperation  that  will  bring  results  How?  Well.  I  will 
tell  you. 

When  we  advance  legislation  by  which  we  seek  to  increa.^e 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  whom  we  represent  so 
they  can  buj'  your  products,  do  not  oppose  us.  but  vote  to 
help  us.  Let  us  mcrease  the  purchasing  power  of  the  con- 
sumers so  that  instead  of  buying  a  piece  of  salt  pork  and 
putting  it  into  a  pot  of  beans,  as  millions  in  the  cities  are 
forced  to  do  today,  they  will  be  buying  your  hams,  your 
bacon,  and  your  beef,  as  well  as  the  dciry  products  and  the 
vegetables  that  come  from  the  district  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  F'ishI. 

The  Members  here  who  represent  the  city  districts  have 
Joined  with  you  in  trying  to  help  you  a,ssist  your  people. 
Therefore  when  we  have  legislation  to  try  to  help  our  people 
so  they  can  m.ake  money  to  feed  their  families  properly, 
remember  that  we  heljjed  you,  and  assist  us  to  pass  our  bills. 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  DERornNl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  part  of  the  title  and  all  amendments 
thereto  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoxis  consent  to 
return  to  page  8,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  considering  two 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  DeRouxn]  to  make  that  part  of  the  bill  conform  with 
the  amendments  just  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DeROUEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


n; 
thxn 


Amerdment  offered  by  Mr 
word    "tobacco",   Inaert  the  foUowl 

"In   the  case  of  rice,  not  less 
allotted  to  any  State  shall  be 
tary   through   local    and   State 
persons   producing  rice   within   sue 
production  of  rice;   land,  labor,  and 
production  of  rice;   crop-rotation 
physical   factors  affecting  the 
not  exceeding  3  percent  of  the 
be    apportioned    annually    by    the 
State    committees    of    fanners 
time  In  the  past  5  years  are 
applicable  standards  of  apportionm 
Provided  further.  That  a  person 
In  5  years  shall   not  be  allotted   ar 
cent  of  the  allotment  that  would 
producing  rice  for  the  first  time  in 


DxRo-en:    Page  8,   line  3.  after   the 


97   percent   of   the   acreage 

annually  by  the  Secre- 

tees   of    fanners   among    the 

State    on    the    basis    of    past 

available   equipment   for   the 

ces;   soil  fertility  and  other 

of  rice:   Provided.  That 

allotted  to  each  State  sha.l 

Secretary    through    local    and 

persons    who    for    the    flxst 

rice  on  the   basis  of  the 

t  set  forth  In  this  subsection 

uclng  rice  for  the  first  time 

acreage  In  excess  of  75  per- 

made  to  him  if  he  were  no* 

such  5  years." 


appoi  tloned 
comiiit 


pr  kctl 
production 
acrea  ge 
the    S« 
among 
prodv  clng 
e  1 
pr<»d 
ir 
bj 


The  amendment  was  agreed  U^ 
Mr.  DeROUEN.     Mr.  Chairmaii, 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


E)iRorcN 


ti 


preceding 


determlr  ed 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
"rice."  and  on  page  8,  line  24.  after 

Normal  yield  per  acre  of  rice  foi 
any  year  shall  be  the  average  ylelc 
S    calendar    years    Immediately 
which  such  normal  yield  is 
no  actual  yield,  or  the  data  therefor 
then  an  appraised  yield  for  such  yfcar 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
<tf  the  normal  yields  for  all  lamds 
the  State    (weighted   by   the   acreag^ 
the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
determining  normal  yields,  the  nomial 
State  shall  be  reduced  pro  rata  so  tl 
yields  shall  not  exceed  such  State 


Page  8.  line  11,  strike  out 

e  jaeriod.  insert: 

any  land   planted  to  rice  In 

per   acre   thereof   during  the 

the    calendar    year    for 

If  for  any  reason  there  is 

are  not  available,  for  any  year, 

determined   in  accordance 

shall  be  used.     If  the  average 

1  ilanted  to  nee  in  any  year  m 

allotments   therein  i    exceeds 

during  the  period  used  in 

yields  for  such  lands  In  the 

at  the  average  of  such  normal 

yield. 


S:ate 


a  rerage 


The  amendment  was  agreed  tc 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
part  VI  may  be  considered  In  its 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Pa*t  W PTJBLICATION   ANt> 

APPLICATION 

Sec  381    This  part  shall  apply  to 
farm  marketing  quotas  established  for  tobacco 
cotton,  and  rice,  established  under  ^his  title. 


NCTICI 


pt:hjcation  axd 

Sbc.  382.  The  farm  marketing  qudtas 
county  or  other  local  administrative 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  be  made 
in  such  county  or  other  local  adm 
farm  marketing  quota  of  his  farm 


»Kvrrw  BT  REvirw   coMMrmx 
8k  383.  Any  farmer  who  Is  dL 
quota  may,  within  IS  days  after  mailing 
Tided  In  subsection  (a),  have  such 
committee  compoeed  erf  three  farm^: 
Such  committee  shall  not  include 
mlttee  which  determined  the  farm 
yield,  or  the  farm  marketing  quota 
t*on  for  review  is  made  within  such 
tion  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  s^all 


■«virw  COM  itrma 


re\lew 


8«c.  384,  The  members  of  the 
compensation  for  their  services  the 
by  the  members  of  the  committee 
Soil  Conserratlon  and  Domestic  Allotment 
members  of  the  review  committee 
compenaaUon  for  more  ttian  30  dayt 


rwsTiTUTioN  or 


8»c.  385.  If  the  farmer  is  dlssatls4ed 
the  review  committee,  he  may.  wlthi^ 
determination  Is  mailed  to  him  by 
equity  against  the  review  mmmi 
SUtes  district  court  for  th«  district 
or  operates  his  farm,  for  the  purpoe* 
determination.     Bond  shall  be  given 
satisfactory  to  the  court  to  seciire 
of  the  proceeding.    The  bill  of  comfclaint 
be  served  by  delivering  a  copy  therec  '. 
the    review    committee     Thereupon 
certify  and  file  in  the  court  a  trans4rtpt 
the  (tet«nalnaUon  complained  of 


ittie 


the 
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I  offer  a  further  amend- 


ask  unanimous  consent  that 

entirety. 

ection  to  the  request  of  the 


Revhw  or  QuoT.\s 

3F   PAKT 

the  publication  and  review  nf 
field  corn,  wheat. 


OF    QUOTA  I 

established  for  farms  in  a 

cirea  shall,  in  accordance  with 

available  for  public  Inspection 

Inistratlve   area.     Notice  of  the 

shall  be  mailed  to  the  farmer. 


with  his  farm  marketing 

to  him  of  notice  as  pro- 

qjuota  reviewed  by  a  local  review 

appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

ijay  member  of  the  local  com- 

acreage  allotment,  the  normal 

lor  such  fjuTn.     Unless  applica- 

period  the  original  determina- 

be  final. 


committee  shall  receive  as 

lame  per  diem  as  that  received 

utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the 

liitment  Act,  as  amended.     The 

^all  not  be  entitled  to  receive 

In  any  one  year. 

I^KOCZZDmCS 


with  the  determination  of 

15  days  after  a  notice  of  such 

registered  mail,  file  a  bill   in 

as  defendant  in  the  United 

in  which  he  is  an  inhabitant 

of  obtaining  a  review  of  such 

In  an  amount  and  with  surety 

United  States  for  the  costs 

in  such  proceeding  may 

to  any  one  of  the  members  of 

the    review    committee    shall 

of  the  record  upon  which 

made. 


COrRT    REVTTW 

Sec  386  The  review  by  the  '^ourt  shall  be  limited  to  questions  of 
law,  and  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  review  ccmiiuitee.  if  supported 
by  evidence,  shall  b-^  ronclu.^ive  If  application  l.s  made  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and  it  Is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additioniU  evl'lence  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to 
adduce  such  evidence  m  the  hearing  bcf-^re  the  review  committee. 
the  court  .may  direct  such  .Tdditirnal  evicien'  e  to  be  taken  before 
the  review  conunlttee  In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  propf-r  The  review  commit- 
tee may  modify  its  fi::!cl:ngs  of  fuct  or  its  determination  by  reason 
of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken  and  it  shall  file  with  the  court 
such  modified  finding';  or  determination,  which  findings  of  fact 
shall  be  conclusive  At  the  earliest  convement  time,  the  court 
shall  hear  and  determine  the  ca.se  upon  the  original  record  of  the 
hearing  before  the  review  committee,  and  upon  such  record  as  s\ip- 
plemented  if  supplemented  by  further  hearing  before  the  review 
^ommlTtee  pursuant  to  direction  of  the  court.  The  court  shall 
affirm  the  review  rommittce's  dcterm) nation,  or  modified  determi- 
nation, if  the  court  determines  that  the  i-ame  is  m  accordance  with 
law.  If  the  court  determines  that  si;ch  det-erniination  or  modified 
determination  l.s  not  in  Eiccordance  with  law.  the  court  shall  re- 
mand the  proceeding  to  the  review  committee  with  direction  either 
to  m.ake  such  determination  as  the  court  shall  determine  to  be  in 
accordance  with  law  or  to  take  such  furth>-r  proceedings  as.  in  the 
court's  opinion,  the  law  requires. 

EXCLUSIVE  JtrRi.SDTrrroN 

Sec.  387  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  no  court 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  shall  have  Jurusdiction  to  pass 
upon  the  legal  validity  of  any  determination  by  the  review  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  this  part  e.\rept  m  a  proceeding  under  this 
part.  The  commencement  of  judicial  proceedings  under  this  part 
shall  not,  unle.ss  specifl  allv  ordered  bv  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  review  comimittees  determination 

NO   EFFECT  ON  OTHER  QUOTAS 

Sfc.  388  Noiwitlvstandins;  any  increa.se  of  any  farm  marketing 
quota  for  any  farm  as  a  result  of  the  review  of  the  determination 
thereof  imrier  this  part,  the  marketing  quotajs  for  other  farms  shall 
not  be  affected. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 


Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina, 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Hancock  of  North  Carolina:  On  paige 

77.    section    3E2.    of    part    G     after    the   peno.l    m   line    19.    add    the 
following 

"The  farm  marketms  quota  for  tobacm  established  for  farmers 
in  a  county  or  other  Ir^^al  admin..strative  area  .shall  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  by  posting  in  a  public  place  in  each 
to-*iiship  or  ^'overnmentilJ  unit  afJectect  the  f  illowm^  information: 
Name  of  the  farmer,  the  number  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  If 
any.  f-he  total  cultivated  acreai-e  m  the  farm:  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  or  marketing  quota,  and  the  pcrcentace  of  the  total 
cultivated  acreatre  allotted  to  t<'barco,  .^n  additional  certified 
copy  cf  this  informa'ion  .-h:i:i  be  k."pt  available  in  the  office  of 
the  county  ap-icultural   acent  " 

Mr  FLANNAGAN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  state  that  the 
tobacco  Representatives  have  son'-'  over  this  amendment 
and  have  agreed  to  it. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES,     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendm.ent. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foHow.s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones:  Page  78.  line  21,  strike  out 
"he  is  an   inhabitant   or   operates  his  farm,"   and   Insert   "his  farm 

is  located  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fnllow.s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Andreken  of  Minnesota:  Page  80.  at 
the  end  of  the  page  insert  a  new  title,  as  follows:  "Title  IV-  Dairy 
Farmer  Benefits",  and  on  page  81.  line  1.  .strike  cut  "IV"  and 
insert   "V." 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minne.sota.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  3ay 
to  the  chairman  of  the  C.immirtee  on  Ainiri:!ture  that  a  new 
title  is  sought  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  by  this  amendment, 
being  "Title  rV"— Dairy -farmer  benefits." 

The  chairman  will  recall  that  m  cur  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  benefits 
for  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country.  It  is  always  proper 
and  customary  to  have  a  title  to  what  is  to  follow  for  a 
particular  group  m  the  consideration  of  a  bill  such  as  this, 
so  I  have  offered  title  IV  as  a  title  for  the  dairy  farmer;s! 
But  I  must,  of  course,  leave  it  to  th."  Committee  of  the  Whole 
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and  to  Congress  to  decide  whether  or  not  any  benefits  for 
the  dairy  farmers  shall  be  included  in  the  biU.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  no  benefits  for  the  dairy  farmers,  yet, 
as  you  know,  this  is  the  largest  agiiculturEi  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  title  Is  adopted.  I  propose  to  follow 
up  this  amendment  with  certain  other  amendments.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  be  fair  about  it,  I  beheve  we  should  at  least 
unanimously  adopt  the  title  and  then  consider  the  amend- 
ments in  order  as  they  are  offered. 

Before  presexiting  the  amendments.  I  desire  to  point  out 
some  pertinent  facts  In  regard  to  the  dairy  Industry.  The 
production  of  milk  and  dairy  products  is  the  largest  agri- 
cultural business  in  the  United  States.  As  compared  with 
the  five  basic  commodities  covered  by  the  proposed  bill  for 
the  1936-37  crop  year,  the  following  figures  tell  the  storv: 
Milk,  $1,761,000,000;  cotton  (Unt  and  seed>,  $947,797,000; 
com.  $1,518,411,000;  wheat.  $624338.000;  tobacco.  $269,061,- 
000;  rice,  $40,730,000. 

The  dairy  industry  received  no  benefits  whatsoever  from 
the  operations  of  the  Agricultxiral  Adjustment  Act  or  other 
New  Deal  legislation.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  dairy 
farmers  of  this  country  have  been  used  as  trading  stock  by 
the  administration  in  the  carrsring  out  of  its  reciprocal -trade 
pohcy.  Tariff  duties  have  been  slashed  on  dairy  products 
and  foreign  farmers  encouraged  to  increase  their  producticMi 
for  shipment  into  tlie  United  States  in  competition  with  do- 
mestic production.  During  the  first  9  months  of  1937,  10.- 
148.000  pounds  of  butter  and  42,000,000  pounds  of  cheese 
produced  in  foreign  countries  entered  our  ports  for  sale  in 
this  country.  In  the  same  period  several  hundred  million 
pounds  of  competitive  oils  and  fats  were  imported  to  be  used 
in  competition  with  dairy  products.  The  effect  of  these  im- 
portations has  been  to  reduce  the  price  received  by  American 
dairy  farmers  for  their  products  with  a  consequent  loss  in 
purchasing  power. 

No  unit  of  agriculture  has  a  greater  purchasing  power 
than  the  dairying  industry.  The  dairy  farmer  has  a  daily 
cash  income  and  he  Is  generally  a  good  spender  when  he 
has  the  money.  The  dairy  group  has  asked  very  little  from 
the  New  Deal  administration.  Their  only  request,  which  re- 
quired no  subsidy,  was  for  the  preservation  of  their  Ameri- 
can market.  This  has  been  denied  to  them,  and  instead  of 
giving  them  relief  they  have  been  bartered  away. 

If  permanent  farm  legislation  is  to  be  adopted,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  pending  bill,  the  dairy  farmers  demand  the 
right  to  be  included  in  the  economic  picture  for  agriculture. 
Each  basic  commodity  covered  by  the  bill  has  written  its  own 
ticket,  and  now  the  following  amendments  are  offered  for 
adoption  and  inclusion  in  the  biU  as  the  ;;ermanent  program 
for  the  dairy  industry. 

ANDRESEN   DAIKT   AMENDMZNTS 

Sfction  1.  The  importation  of  agricultural  products  Into  the 
United  States  1.=:  hereby  prohibited  where  the  landed  coet  of  such 
products  plus  the  tariff  duties  are  lower  than  the  domestic  cost  of 

production. 

This  amendment  covers  all  farm  products,  since  the  dairy 
group  is  of  the  firm  conviction  that  all  branches  of  American 
agriculture  are  entitled  to  have  the  fuH  benefit  of  the  domes- 
tic market. 

Six-  2  The  Serretary  of  State  is  hereby  directed  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  binding  on  the  free  list  or  binding  at  the  present 
rate  of  excise  taxes.  agrlcuJtural  commodities  Imported  into  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  further  authorized  to  ad- 
vise the  Government .s  of  Brazil  and  the  Netherlands  that  at  the 
exjMration  date  of  the  respective  trade  agreementfi  the  concessions 
granted  by  the  United  States  with  reference  to  binding  babassu 
oil  and  starches  on  the  free  list  and  freezing  the  excise  tax  on  palm 
oil  at  3  cents  per  pound  will  not  be  continued. 

Sec.  3.  That  on  and  after  6  months  from  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  foreign  shipments  of  dairy  products  Into  the  United  States 
are  prohibited  unless  said  dairy  products  have  been  produced  from 
milk  or  cream  of  cows  which  are  free  from  bovine  tuberculosis. 

This  amendment,  designated  as  section  3.  only  seeks  to 
compel  foreign  farmers  who  desire  to  ship  their  dairy  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States,  to  comply  with  the  same  sanitary 


regulations  and  laws  as  are  in  effect  for   American   daiiv 
farmers. 

In  order  that  CoiigTess  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  one  of  the  leading  cooperative  dairy  associations  m 
this  country-  on  the  so-called  sanitary  amendtiient.  which  I 
am  about  to  offer,  I  will  quot^  from  the  annual  np(  rt  of 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Holman,  secretarj'  of  the  National  Coi  puni- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation,  considered  at  the  aiuuial 
convention  at  Baltimore  on  November  1.  1937. 

The  program  for  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the 
Umted  States  began  In  1917.  Since  that  Ume  the  Federal  (kn- 
ernment  and  the  governments  of  the  several  States  have  expoTided 
$267,000,000  In  administrative  expen.'^s  and  In  Indemnity  piw- 
ments  to  farmers  for  the  slaughter  of  animals  infected  with 
bortne  tuberculosis  In  addltiu-)n  to  this  amount  st>ent  from 
Government  funds,  at  least  another  $100,000,000  lia.s  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  farmers  whose  animals  have  l>oen  slHvit;hteied 
as  a  result  of  this  long  drive  in  the  interest  of  i:'Ublir  health 

The  United  States  Is  today  practically  free  of  bovine  tuber.  u1i>ms 
In  contrast  with  thL<i  situation  vrrj-  little  ha.'=  been  rtono  by  the 
countries  which  are  sending  dairy  producu  into  the  United  States 
In  some  countries  tuberculosLs  among  dair>  animals  is  rej>orted  to 
be  as  high  as  from  60  to  65  percent. 

Our  federation  is  on  record  In  favor  of  leglRlauon  to  require 
that  dairy  products  Imported  Into  this  countrv  meet  the  same 
sanitary  standards  as  are  required  of  our  own  domestic  farmers 

We  have  suggested  to  Congress  legislation  requinnj:  tiiat  imports 
of  dairy  products  be  forbidden  unle«  they  are  produced  by  herds 
either  free  from  bovine  tuberculosis  or  under  ofllcial  test  for 
bovine  tuberculosis. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  objections  whl'-h  are  made  by 
certain  administrative  ofBclils  to  this  proposed  legislation  They 
denounce  the  proposed  legislation  as  a  use  of  sanitary  require- 
ments for  economic  benefits.  They  have  not,  however,  given  any 
argunient  to  substantiate  the  discrimination  which  is  t>eing 
practiced  against  our  American  dairy  farmers. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  requiring  by  law  that  American 
farmers  test  their  herds  for  tut)erculo6ia  and  slaughter  tuberculin 
animals,  while  we  at  the  same  time  permit  dairy  products  U)  come 
Into  this  country  from  herds  which  are  under  no  such  govern- 
mental restriction. 

It  seems  that  the  Issue  may  well  be  Joined  on  thi.'-  one  phase  of 
equality  of  treatment  as  between  our  own  dairy  farmers  and  the 
producers  of  foreign  countries  We  ask  for  no"  embargo  nor  ar-y 
discrimination  against  foreign  producers.  We  ask  simply  that  they 
meet  the  same  conditions  when  entering  our  market^s  as  are  im- 
posed on  our  dome-^tic  producers.  In  addition,  we  are  ready  to 
have  the  same  requirements  placed  on  shipments  In  interstat.' 
commerce. 

Some  arguments  have  been  made  by  povernmentnl  offlrials  that 
the  tuberculin  germ  is  not  transmitted  to  dairy  co\«,-s  or  live.stoik 
through  manufactured  dairy  products  and  therefore  the  .■-luiuary 
restrictions  are  unnecessary  This  argument  pres;ij)}«iSeK  tiiat 
tuberculosis  control  In  the  United  St.«tes  was  Intended  solely  for 
the  purpose  oi  preventing  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  anmng  "dairy 
cows  and  livestock. 

As  a  matter  of  fart,  the  most  important  consideration  was  t)ie 
Intere.st  from  the  .standpoint  of  public  health  In  tlie  dcvrlopmer.t 
of  an  adfHitiate  and  pure  milk  supply  Scientific  data  i.«!  available 
Bhouing  that  tuberculosl.';  may  be  transmitted  t.o  humaiis  throvigh 
milk  and  it  wa-s  for  tliis  reason  that  the  tubenulosis-eradu-ation 
program  was  started  in  1917  It  is  to  the  Interest  of  dairy  farmers 
of  America  to  maintain  an  adequate  and  safe  supply  of  dairy 
products  for  the  American  consumer.  They.  In  cooperation  with 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  have  spent  nearly  $400,000,000 
to  do  this  Job  Ls  It.  therefore,  urj-easonable  for  them  to  a.sk  tlrat 
foreign  producers  competing  with  American  markets  do  Ukewise'' 

We  are  hopeful  that  Congress  will  consider  legislation  of  this 
character  in  the  comlrig  session.  We  will  urge  that  it  be  included 
In  any  general  farm  legi.slation.  If  legislation  is  to  be  eaacte<i  for 
the  benefit  of  other  farm  groups  In  an  omnibus  bill,  why  should 
not  this  particular  legislation  of  vital  Interest  to  dairy  farmerB  be 
Included? 

One  of  the  dlfllcult  situations  in  connection  with  legislation  of 
this  character  arLses  out  of  the  fact  that  in  many.  If  not  all.  of  the 
trade  agreements  already  entered  Into,  our  State  Department  ha.o 
agreed  that  no  new  sanitary  requirements  wUl  be  Imposed  by  the 
United  States  without  consulting  the  foreign  government  involved 
They  have  agreed  that  If  the  foreign  government  does  not  concur 
In  our  proposed  .sanitary  requirements,  the  matter  Ls  t<>  be  referred 
to  a  commission  appointed  by  both  parties. 

While  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department  has 
placed  a  formidable  obstruction  In  the  way  of  putting  our  pro- 
posed sanitary  bill  into  immediate  operation,  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  cannot  get  ahead  with  the  legislation.  TTie  Secretary  of 
State  can  be  Instructed  to  advise  the  foreign  countries  of  our 
proposed  .sanitary  regulation  and  he  can  be  further  directed  In 
the  legislation  to  instruct  the  foreign  governments  that  unless 
they  concur  in  the  proposal,  the  trade  agreement  between  the 
foreign  government  and  the  United  States  will  be  canceled  on  the 
date  fixed  in  the  agreement  for  tennlnatloo. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 


Mr    JONES. 

amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  ^ould  be  utterly  ridiculous  to 
adopt  a  title  when  there  Is  nc  thing  in  the  bill  at  the  par- 
ticular point.  I  do  not  concec  e.  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  not  serious  when  he  sjiys  it,  that  nothing  has  been 


done  for  the  dairy  industry, 
insistence  and  at  the  urgent 


the  dairy  industry  we  reenactid  the  marketing  agreements 
last  session.  We  wanted  to  ma  ke  them  a  part  of  the  general 
farm  bill,  but  It  was  said  that  t  \e  necessity  for  these  market- 


ing agreements  was  so  urgent, 
section,  that  we  were  asked  to 
enacted  at  cnce,  which  we  did. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
request  of  representatives  of 


jspecially  in  the  eastern  dairy 
permit  such  provisions  to  be 
mportant  and  far  reaching  as 


they  are.    I  understand  they  ire  operating  with  good  effect. 
That  is  part  I. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairma^,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
there? 

Mr.  JONES.    Yes;  I  yield  td  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Do  not  the  da;ry  marketing  agreements  the 
dairymen  wanted  have  the  same  provisions  for  the  so-called 
compulsory  control  on  the  part  of  the  producers  that  this  bill 
con  tarns? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  am  pleased  t  le  gentleman  mentioned  that. 
They  are  far  more  compulson  in  their  implications  and  in 
their  terms  than  the  provisicns  in  this  bill,  because  they 
regulate  exactly  how  much  milk  a  man  may  feed  into  the 
market  under  the  terms  of  th(  agreements.  The  other  part 
of  his  production  may  not  go  it  to  the  regular  milk-marketing 
channels.  These  agreements  c  over  the  area  from  which  this 
fight  has  come.  We  took  car»  of  the  dairy  industries,  and 
have  gone  along  with  them  all  the  time. 

I  believe  they  have  received  proper  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  farm  legislation.  They  have  a  tax  on  a  native 
commodity,  cottonseed,  which  goes  into  oleomargarine. 
They  have  a  tax  on  oleomarga  "ine  even  when  it  is  uncolored, 
and  they  have  a  higher  tax  ^^hen  it  Is  colored.  They  have 
a  prohibitive  license  throughout  the  country  areas  on  the 
dealers  in  that  commodity. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^nll  the 
gentleman  yield  just  for  a  qussticn?  j 

Mr.  JONES.    Yes:  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnes)ta.  The  gentleman  certainly 
would  not  have  any  objection  to  simply  giving  us  a  title  in 
the  bili  here? 

Mr.  JONES.  The  dairy  pec  pie  are  written  in  all  through 
this  bill.  They  are  given  the  privilege  of  loans  without  any 
marketing  quota  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned.  They  are 
protected  m  every  possible  wsy.  and  I  want  to  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  my  people,  ani  I  know  they  are  typical  of  a 
great  many  in  the  South  and  West,  began  to  go  out  of  the 
dairy  business  when  prices  tegan  to  increase.  Tliere  are 
164.000  less  milk  cows  in  the  South  than  there  were  4  years 
ago,  according  to  the  statistics.  Those  people  do  not  want 
to  milk  cows.    If  you  give  then  a  fair  price  ior  their  product 


they  will  not  do  that.    Both  t 


le  number  of  dairy  cattle  and 


the  amount  of  cattle  produqts  have  gone   down  in  these 
regions  in  the  last  4  years. 


We  not  only  have  done  this 


tion  32  In  the  last  3Mj  years  ^30,000.000  in  buying  and  dis- 
tributing dairy  products. 
We  have  spent  $57,000,000  In  the  eradication  of  tubercu- 


losis and  Bang's  disease.    We 

money  for  the  cattle  program 


spent  a  good  portion  of  the 
by  which  a  great  many  cattle 


and  dairy  cows  during  the  gieat  drought  were  disposed  of 


but  we  have  spent  under  sec- 


ons. 


dairy  people  and  have  helped 


in  the  wheat  and  cotton  sect 

I  have  gone  along  with  the 
them  in  practically  all  of  their  legislation. 

Mr.  LORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LORD.  I  think  what  tie  gentleman  says  is  true  with 
respect  to  eradicating  tubercu  osis.  but  a  great  deal  of  that 
expense  has  been  put  on  the  f i  irmer  and  the  herds  of  a  great 
m*ny  farmers  have  been  dest  -oyed  and  he  has  not  received 


proprr  compensation  A  ereat  many  farmers  have  been  put 
out  of  business  in  order  to  eive  pure  milk  to  the  people  and 
the  farmer  has  been  the  sufferer  in  almost  all  instances. 

Mr.  JONES      Certainly.   I   know   the  dairy  people   would 

not  want   to  have  tuberculosis  among  their  herds  or  milk 

from   tubercolar   cows   to   be   fed   to   babies.     When   wheat 

spoib^  or  when  cotton  i.s  destmypd.  the  Government  does  not 

take  a  part  of  that  loss.     Under  this  health  measure  the 

daLr>-  farmer  is  RWf^n  twn-third.s  the  value  of  his  animal.     I 

i   am  m  favor  of  tliLit;   but,  certainly,  dairy  farmers  are  not 

I  discriminated  against,  and  throughout  all  the  legislation  are 

!  favors  that  have  been  Riven  to  the  dairy  industry. 

I        [Here  the  eavel  fell.l 

i       Mr.  BOILE.'^U.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
I  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not  intended  to  take  any  time  to  talk 
about  dain-'ing  anain  dunn^:  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
but  the  gentleman  from  T^^xa?  made  so  many  misleading 
statements  in  5  mmutr.s  that  I  ihiiik  .t  is  neces.sary  to  point 
out  where  he  ha.s  been  mistaken  and  to  refer  to  the  many 
misleading  .statements.  I  do  not  say  that  he  deliberately 
made  misleading  statements,  but  if  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  deliberate  or  not.  If  the  statements 
are  misleading  they  should  be  corrected. 

The  gentlem.an  talked  about  marketinsr  agreements  bein? 
enacted  during  the  la.'^t  .se.s-sion  at  the  instance  of  the  dairy 
group.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  that  statement,  but  I 
want  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  these 
marketing  agreements  are  not  for  the  b^'nefit  of  the  cheese 
producer,  the  butter  producer,  the  condensery,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  other  manufactured  products  from  milk.  These 
marketing  agreements  are  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  the 
milkshed,  not  in  the  dairy  sections  of  the  country,  primarily 
as  such:  and.  certainly,  not  in  New  York  State  outside  of 
the  milksheds,  not  in  Wisconsin,  not  in  Minnesota,  not  in 
Iowa,  and  not  in  the  large  dairy  States. 

These  marketing  agreements  do  not  help  us  one  iota. 
They  help  only  those  farmers  produc.ng  m.ilk  at  the  milk- 
sheds  in  Texas,  Mississippi ,  N^'w  York,  Pennsylvania,  all  over 
the  country,  and  they  were  not  essential  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry as  such,  but  only  for  fluid-milk  producers. 

The  gentleman  talk.-  about  oleomargarine  and  says  that 
there  is  a  tax  on  colored  as  well  as  uncolored  oleomargarine. 
That  is  true,  but  he  did  not  mention  tlie  fact  that  the  tax 
on  uncolored  oleomargarine  is  only  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  while  the  tax  on  colored  margarine  is  10  cents  a 
pound,  because  Congress  felt  that  it  was  not  advisable  for 
the  oleomargarine  manufacturers  to  u.'^e  a  color  that  was  a 
natural  butter  color,  and  fool  the  American  people.  As  a 
result  the  protection  is  only  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound 
so  far  as  uncolor»'d  oleomargarine  is  concerned. 

Then  he  talked  abi3Ut  loans.  That  is  the  only  thing  in  this 
bill  that  the  dair>'man  can  claim  as  a  benefit.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can.  wi'h  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  President, 
make  loans  on  all  agricultural  commodities,  including  dairy 
products,  on  the  .same  ba.sis  as  any  other  commodity  brought 
into  the  bill.  There  is  no  special  treatment,  but  I  say  to  you 
that  under  the  present  law  they  can  make  those  same  kmd 
of  loans  they  have  been  making.  Under  this  bill  it  is  only 
discretionary,  and  I  a.^-sume,  bccau.se  of  the  discretionary 
features,  they  probably  w.ll  not  make  any  more  loans  on 
dairying  than  in  the  past. 

The  gentleman  says  the  cow  population  has  decreased.  I 
quoted  figure-s  the  other  day  which  .showed  that  in  1937, 
from  1932.  the  last  year  during  which  the  program  was  in 
efft  ct,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  dairy-cow  population  of 
the  South.  Of  course,  if  you  use  .'^ome  other  figures  there 
may  be  a  difTerent  result,  but  takv  it  in  the  last  year  before 
the  A.  A.  A.  went  into  eflect.  and  the  la^^t  year  of  record, 
and  there  has  been  an  increa.se  m  dairy  cows,  and  then 
during  the  period  from  1932  to  1935.  the  last  year  on  which 
figures  arc  available,  at  least  the  last  year  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  thtre  was  an  mcreaie  m  cheese  production  of 


1937 
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about  80  percent  ir  the  Southern  States.  The  national  in- 
crease thioughout  the  enUre  country  due  to  an  increase  of 
population  was  23  i)crccnt  and  in  mi'  own  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, which  produces  over  half  the  cheese  of  the  United 
States,  they  increased  their  production  of  cheese  only  13  per- 
cent as  against  the  national  average  of  23  percent  and  the 
Southern  States  average  of  80  pt>rcent.  and  in  the  State  of 
Texas  the  increase  whs  76  percent.  That  is  the  competition 
that  we  are  having. 

The  gentleman  spoke  something  about  purchasing  dairy 
product  <^.  Yes.  we  have  purchased  some  dairy  producvs 
under  the  Surplus  Commodity  Act,  a  few  million  dollars 
have  b?en  spent  in  the  purchase  of  dairying  products. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  expired. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  minutes  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Yes:  we  have  purcha.sed  .some  dairy  prod- 
ucts, but  you  have  already  earmarked  $65,000,000  a  year  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  the  next  fiscal  year  for  cotton,  while  we 
get  a  few  measly  millions.  I  do  not  attempt  to  quote  the 
exact  figures,  but  the  amount  of  money  that  we  have  used 
for  the  purpose  of  buj-ing  surplus  dairy  products  in  this 
country  is  just  about  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  dairy 
products  that  we  have  brought  into  the  country-— imported. 
So  it  has  not  helped  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  dairy 
products.  As  a  matte-  of  fact,  the  only  dairy  products  that 
we  have  bought  und^r  the  Surplm  Commodity  Corporation 
Act  about  equal  the  amount  Imported,  so  that  we  have  been 
helping  the  foreigners  rather  than  ourselves,  and  if  we  had 
kept  them  cut  we  would  not  have  had  to  spend  this  money. 
That  is,  in  other  words,  you  just  took  off  the  market  tlic 
amount  in  value  of  dairy  products  that  you  let  come  in 
here. 

The  gentleman  talked  about  the  tuberculin  test  in  cattle. 
Of  course,  the  farmers  have  tried  to  eliminate  Bang's  dis- 
ease and  tried  to  eliminate  bovine  tuberculosis.  We  have 
done  that  largely  as  a  health  measure.  Both  diseases  are 
detrimental  to  human  life.  We  have  done  that  as  a  benefit 
not  for  the  da'rv  interest  so  much  as  for  all  of  the  people. 
The  dairy  industry  got  some  help,  perhaps,  but  the  people 
were  protected.  The  people  got  some  benefit  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  eliminated  these  disea.'^cd  cattle,  but  that 
should  probably  be  charged  to  the  people  and  not  to  the 
dairy  industry,  and  then  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  dairy  farmers  themselves  cooperated  and  lost  a  good  deal 
of  money  not  only  in  revenue  during  the  time  they  were 
building  up  herds  but  also  in  the  value  of  the  cows  that  were 
destroyed  by  Federal  edict. 

It  is  not  a  one-sided  proposition.  The  gentleman  should 
not  say  that  this  is  a  benefit  to  the  dairy  farmers,  and  if 
he  wants  to  be  consistent  he  will  come  up  before  you  in  a 
little  while  when  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
ANDRESEN  I  ofifers  his  amendment  and  help  us  adopt  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  an  amendment  that  will  keep 
out  of  this  country  butter  and  cheese  and  other  milk 
products  from  other  countries  that  are  not  up  to  the 
same  standard  that  we  have  set  ourselves,  in  order  to 
protect  the  investment  that  we  have  made,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  investment  that  we  have  made  in  human  life;  and 
in  order  to  protect  the  investment  that  we  have  made  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  our  people  from  tuberculosis,  we 
should  require  the  same  standards  for  milk  and  cheese  and 
dairy  and  other  commodities  coming  into  this  country  that 
we  have  set  up  for  our  own  jjeople. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppo.sition  to 
the  pro  forma  amendment. 

I  realize  that  this  House  has  been  considering  this  bill  for 
several  days.  However,  I  would  like  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes,  since  the  great  product,  wheat, 
settled  its  position  in  the  bill  in  less  than  an  hour  as  com- 


pared with  .several  hours  occupied  by  dairy  products,  cott'  n 
and  tobaccc.     You  heard  no  representative  l:om  the  w;:rat 
district  Quarr-I  about   the  pnvilejTv  of  additional  acreupe  ;n 
order  that  they  might  produce  more  wht.it  at  less  than  ih<- 
cost  of  production.     If  so- ms  str:u>.re  to  me  tha-  the  cotton 
Members  would  quarrel  about  the  privilege  of  plantim;  nu  r.- 
cotton  to  raise  at  a  pr^ce  le^s  than  the  cost  of  pnulurtion 
The  Committee  of  the  Whole  followed  the  recommrndat :on 
of  th.use  mierested  m  wheal  and  to^k  the  quotas  o!T  of  whea' 
When  you  go  back  into  the  House  I  hope  thi.s  Hoa-.e  will  sus- 
tain  the   action   of   the   Committee   and    vtie   to    keep    M: 
Coffee's  amendment  in  the  bill. 

The  philosophy  of  this  bill  is  this:  The  ccnscnation  pay- 
ments art  made  en  a  reduction  of  aciragc.  and  the  planting 
of  these  reduced  acres  to  soil-buildmg  crops.  Tliat  is  ihe 
only  control  feature  in  the  bill.  Members  have  .said  to  me 
time  after  ume.  "How  are  you  going  to  control  production  if 
you  do  not  keep  the  quotas  in?'  The  quotas  hav  -  ahsuiutt  iy 
nothing  to  do  with  production.    Not  one  thing. 

The  only  control  of  acreage  is  m  the  functioning  of  the 
sod-conservation  law.  That  is  through  diverting  wheat 
acres  to  soil-conserving  crops.  That  is  what  the  farmer  i,> 
paid  on.  As  the  genUemen  from  Texas  pointed  out.  both 
the  chainnan  of  the  committee  and  Mr.  Klf-'serc.  the  proper 
amount  of  money  spent  for  soil  con.servaiion  would  abso- 
lutely control  production.  The  theory  of  this  thing  is  that 
if  you  penahze  the  wheat  farmer  15  cents  a  bushel,  he  will 
keep  his  wheat  on  the  farm  and  out  of  interstate  commerce. 
I  wish  the  Members  of  this  House  would  turn  to  page  33  of 
the  report  and  .see  the  receipts  of  wlieut  in  tlic  t'TrriMiil 
markets  of  the  United  Slates  over  a  period  of  years.  Th.y 
have  hardly  varied  50,000.000  bushels  over  a  period  oJ  10 
years.  Every  year  the  same  amount  of  wheat  poe>s  into  the 
terminal  markers  regardless  of  the  crop.  The  farmei-s  of 
wheat  actually  try  to  control  that  marketmi^  and  keep  it 
on  the  farm.  We  have  a  fairly  stable  production  cf  wheat  a. 
you  will  see  if  you  look  on  page  32  of  the  comir.iitx'o  rep  irt 
It  has  hovered  around  a  billion  bushels  every  yiar.  H.  w 
any  economist,  how  anyone  can  reason  th;it  to  k-i'p  whi  it 
off  the  market  and  in  the  granaries  in  thi.'=^  r-ountry  r m. 
possibly  bolster  the  price  of  wheat.  I  cannot  undf  istaMfi. 
It  simply  cannot  be  done.  It  would  .simply  n-!r>an  that  the 
wheat  would  have  to  go  on  the  market  at  a  later  date  if 
Congress  really  wants  to  tackle  the  problem  and  .say  w(  will 
limit  the.se  quotas,  and  guarantee  the  fanner  the  ro.st  nf 
production  for  the  quou.  he  will  be  glad  to  accept  tliose 
quotas.  But  whpii  I  go  back  to  my  wheat  farmers.  I  can- 
not say.  "You  wiD  be  guaranteed  a  loan  "  Tliere  ha\e  bee.i 
no  loan.s  made  on  wheat.    Tliere  have  been  on  com 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRM.\N.     Is   there   objection? 
There   was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  When  I  go  back  to  my  wheat  farmers 
with  liiis  bill  I  cannot  say,  "You  are  suhsidized,  a.-  the  cot- 
ton farmers  are  subsidized,  to  the  extent  of  3  cents  a  poimd 
on  cotton,"  Wheat  has  had  neither  loans  nor  .subsidies  Vf-t 
in  this  bill,  if  you  take  Mr.  Coffees  amendment  out,  I  w.U 
have  the  privilege  of  saying,  and  other  men  liom  the  wheat- 
producing  district.?  w.i;  have  the  privilege  of  saying  "You 
get  a  penalty,  but  your  benefits  under  the  law  are  only  those 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act." 

Now.  that  IS  not  a  fair  statement  to  take  back  to  the 
wheat  farmers.  The  Committ^'c  realized  the  in.i  isticp  of 
wheat  quotas  and  the  Committee  pa.ssed  the  Coffee  amend- 
ment. I  appeal  to  you  when  you  go  back  into  the  House  net 
to  penalize  the  wheat  farmers  by  imposing  these  unjust  and 
unfair  quotas  on  the  producers  of  wheat,  [  Applause. j 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   question    is   on   the   amfendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 


i  • 


I 
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The  question  was  taken;  a  id  on  a  division  f demanded  by 
Mr.  A.vDRESEN  of  Minnesota)  t  Here  were — ayes  26.  and  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  rapidly  apprcachin?  the  con- 
clusion of  a  very  long  and  dificult  bill.  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  the  statement  that  this  measure  has  required  a  longer 
time  for  con.sideration  by  thf  Hou.se  than  any  measure  that 
has  come  up  In  the  House  ol  Representatives  during  my  13 
years  of  service.  Through  th(  courtesy  of  the  several  Speak- 
ers. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  preside  over  practically  every 
maj:>r  bill  that  has  been  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  durin.:;  the  last  7  years.  I  think  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  personnel  and  Irom  sheer  ability,  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  strongest  commi  tees  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Prom  my  associition  with  them  I  knox  that 
every  mf  mber  of  that  commit  ee,  be  he  a  Democrat,  a  Repub- 
lican, or  a  Progressive,  is  ac  ively  and  vitally  interested  in 
agriculture  and  the  problem  3f  the  American  farmer.  This 
debate  s:mply  goes  to  show  the  wide,  divergent  views  when  we 
begin  to  consider  the  farmers'  problems.  I  say  without  res- 
ervation that  the  dlstinguishi k1  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Jones,  is  one  of  the  fairest  rien  I  have  ever  known  in  any 
legislative  b-Ddy  to  handle  a  b  II  or  the  floor.  [Applause.!  I 
have  sat  here  now  for  10  days  and  have  marveled  at  his 
patience,  his  unfailing  courtesy,  and  his  desire  to  cooperate 
and  to  see  every  side  of  every  amendment  that  has  been  pre- 
sented. 

While  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  his  method  of  ap- 
proach as  to  the  treatment  of  various  commodities,  I  re- 
gard him.  and  he  is  regarded  in  the  Nation  today,  as  the 
outstanding  friend  of  the  firmer  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.     I  Applause.] 

We  are  very  thankful,  indeed,  for  the  tobacco  provisions 
of  this  bill.  I  may  say  that  the  section  dealing  with  tobacco 
has  been  under  preparation  for  almost  a  year  and  was 
drawn  by  about  15  Members  from  the  tobacco  --ections  in 
collaboration  with  farmers  ind  Department  official.^.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  ve -y  fairest  sections  in  this  --^ntire 
bill  and  meets  with  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  to- 
bacco farmers  of  the  country  One  of  the  irritating,  vexing 
things  that  arase  under  our  ast  tobacco  act  was  the  prob- 
lem of  the  littie  farmer.  Knowing  that  he  must  be  provided 
for,  we  came  in  originally  wi  h  a  fair  and  just  prevision  in 
his  behalf. 

This  bill  is  going  to  be  a  ^ery  deep  disappointment  as  a 
whole  to  thousands  of  farmers  not  only  in  North  Carolina 
but  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Personally,  I  think 
the  cotton  sections  are  ineffective.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
disappointment  to  me  that  wo  great  crops — to  wit,  pea- 
nuts and  potatoes — are  not  ir  eluded  in  the  bill.  I  can  only 
see  continuous  and  sustainel  bankruptcy  for  the  potato 
growers  of  the  country.  I  atn  going  to  vote  for  this  bill, 
however,  mainly  on  account  of  its  tobacco  provisions  and 
with  the  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  quiet  council 
chamber  of  a  conference  roon  i  a  better  and  more  acceptable 
measure  may  be  worked  out.     [  Applause.  1  | 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr,  PIERCE.  Mr.  Chairmrn.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

My  object  in  rising  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
know  all  are  anxious  to  quit,  is  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to  our 
friend  from  the  Middle  WesL  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
Coffee  amendment  cuttuig  out  the  marketing  quotas  on 
wheat.  I.  as  a  Congressman  f  om  the  wheat  section,  am  very 
anxious  to  see  that  amendment  go  out  and  the  marketing 
prov^ions  restored  to  the  bill  us  it  came  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  The  Departs  ent  of  Agriculture  is  very  de- 
sirous of  having  the  marketing  quotas  in  the  law.  Our  col- 
league wonders  why.  He  say;  they  are  of  no  effect.  It  will 
hav3  some  effect.  It  starts  the  normal  granary.  We  know 
that  the  quota  to  be  withheld,  whatever  it  is.  will  not  be  on 
the  market  the  year  it  ic  invoied.    He  says  it  is  m  the  show- 


case. True,  we  have  a  record  of  it,  but  it  is  carried  over 
until  such  time  as  it  can  bo  exported  or  used  to  supplement 
a  short  crop.    It  is  valuable  in  the  operation  of  this  law. 

I  am  free  to  admit  with  our  cclJ(  ague  from  North  Carolina 
that  the  bill  i.<;  some  to  be  a  di.sappomtment.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  di.;appointment  to  my  section.  I  cannot  see  how  we  are 
going  to  get  much  benefit  in  the  wheat  country  unless  we 
can  get  more  money,  I  think  the  ultimate  solution  must  be 
for  each  one  of  these  five  commodit.es  to  bear  its  own 
burden — wheat,  cotton,  corn.  rice,  and  tobacco.  They  must 
r.ot  continue  to  be  a  drain  on  the  National  Treasury.  I 
•hink  cotton  ought  to  b:^ar  it.  Tobacco  is  no  drain  on  the 
Treasury.  I  think  vvh^at  ought  ultimately  to  bear  It;  in 
ether  word.s,  I  think  ^he  people  of  this  country  ought  to  pay 
sufficient  for  their  wheat  to  continue  to  pay  for  the  produc- 
tion of  it. 

It  is  true  there  is  no  control  over  production  in  the  bill 
even  if  the  marketing  quotas  are  restored,  but  there  is  that 
much  of  a  start  toward  control.  It  dees  provide  a  penalty 
for  marketing  beyond  the  quota.  If  we  get  another  1.000,- 
000,000-bLLihel  crop  of  wheat  this  year  then  we  are  face  to 
face  with  25-cent  wheat  and  a  condition  that  will  wreck 
the  wheat  farmers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
If  I  had  my  way  I  would  make  the  marketing  quotas  lower 
than  thase  voted  this  mummg  on  corn,  because  I  think  Lhey 
were  entirely  too  high.  I  would  have  lowered  them  on 
wheat;  but  the  figures  m  the  bill  as  originally  reported 
are  the  figures  the  Department  wants,  and  I  am  asking  our 
colleagues  from  the  cities  as  well  as  the  wheat  country  to 
restore  the  marketing  provisions  m  the  bill.  It  is  a  gesture, 
but  it  is  a  mighty  .strong  one  and  one  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  wheat-producmg  regions. 

I  Here  the  gav^l  f.-ll.] 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

by  Mr    WHrnrNCToN-  On  pasrc   79,  line  22, 
.  i.nsert  ■■;n  ttTin  time  or  vacation." 


Amendment  ofTered 
alter  the  wurd  "court 


Mr.   JONES 
am.f^ndment. 

The    CHAIRMAN 


Mr    Chairman. 


I  see  no  objection  to  this 
the   amendment 


The    qur  "ion    is    on 
offered  by  the  r^'ntl'-man  from  Mis.-^issippi, 

The  amf-ndmrnt  v,-as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  de^k. 

The  C^^rk  read  a.s  follows: 

.\n-.rndn^.ent  ofTrrod  by  Mr  U^rr^^iM:  FSflS  78.  line  20,  after  the 
u-ord  court"  .strife,-  out  the  word  for"  and  ingert  "or  in  any  court 
of  record  of  the  State  sitting  In  the  county  or." 

Mr  HOFFMAN  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  one  thing  to  pass  a 
bdl,  bu^  It  i.s  another  'hing  to  make  it  work.  Some  of  us 
still  remember  the  N.  R.  A.  and  that  men  who  were  charged 
with  the  viola'ion  of  some  of  tho  rules  and  regulations  were 
taken  from  one  part  of  the  State  acro.ss  to  another  part  of 
the  State,  to  a  distant  city,  to  meet  charges  which  were  made 
against  them  That  procedure  involved  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, made  it.  in  fact,  practically  impossible  for  an  indi- 
vidual, unless  he  was  wealthy,  to  defend  himself. 

The  amendm-nt  I  havp  (Offered  has  to  do  with  actions 
against  those  who  are  charged  with  the  violation  of  some 
rule  or  regulation  of  this  bill 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  39  you  will  find  this  language: 

In  any  action  brought  to  ^nforrp  the  collprtlon  of  penalties  pro- 
vided for  In  thLs  section  the  farmer  shall  have  the  burden  of 
proving  that  he  did  not.  r.iaiket  field  corn  in  excess  of  his  farm 
n^arketing  quota. 

Under  that  provision  a  farmer  charged  with  a  violation  of 
a  regulation  must  pmve  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  charge 
made  against  hmi.  That  ls  contrary  to  the  established 
thought  and  practice  of  this  country,  where  every  man  has 
always  b«H'n  presumed  to  bo  innocent  until  his  guilt  was 
shown.  It  places  up<^n  the  individual  the  burden,  sometimes 
unbearable,  of  dL'provmg  any  charge  which  a  Government 
cfUc.al  or  some  other  person  may  make  against  him 
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We  tried  to  have  that  provision  stricken,  but  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated. 
Down  below,  just  a  few  lines,  we  find  this  provision: 
The  penalties  provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  collected  and  paid   in  such  manner,  at  such  lime    and  under 
eucli  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation*  prescribe. 

If  imder  the  preceding  provision  a  farmer  has  not  been 
able  to  show  that  he  is  not  guilty,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  collect  the  penalty  "in  such  manner,  at  such 
time,  and  under  such  conditions"  as  he,  the  Secretary  may 
fix. 

Do  you  realize  what  that  means?  A  farmer  is  not  entitled 
to  a  trial  by  jury  nor  even  to  a  hearing  before  a  court 

Mr.  JONES.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JONES.  If  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  worded 
properly  I  am  not  so  sure  but  what  I  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  proposed  change. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  as  an 
individual. 

Mr.  JONES.    To  what  courts  does  the  gentleman  refer? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Any  court  of  record  in  the  State. 

Mr.  JONES.  It  rather  occurs  to  me  on  nrst  thought  that 
the  distance  might  be  greater  in  the  case  of  Federal  courts, 
n  it  is  a  court  of  record  or  a  State  court,  that  might  be  all 
right.    However,  we  would  have  to  strike  out  section  387. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes.  I  have  an  amendment  covering 
that  also.  There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  which  permits  an  action  to  be  brought 
in  the  State  court.  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  agree  on  this 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment  may  be 
read  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  Hoffman  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  think  the  amendment  is  all  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
JoNisl  desire  recognition  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES.     No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HomtAWl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  now 
that  the  first  sentence  of  section  387,  on  page  80.  be  elimi- 
nated. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  JorrEs:  Page  80.  beginning  In  line  12 
strike  out  all  of  lines  12.  13,  14,  and  15,  and  down  to  the  word 
'"Part"  In  line  16. 

The  CHAIRMAN. 

Mr.  JONES.     No. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Jones]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  further  amendment. 
On  page  80,  line  11.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
words  "exclusive  jurisdiction"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "stay  of  proceedings." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  .Tonis:  Page  80,  line  11,  strike  out 
"cxcliLsive  Jurisdiction"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "stay  of  pro- 
ceedings." 

The  CHAIRMAN, 
amendm^ent  offered 
Jones  1 . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  80,  at  the  bottom  at  tbe  page,  add  a  new  section  m  fol- 
lows: 


Does  the  gentleman  desire  recognition? 


The   question   is   on   agreeing   to   the 
by    the    gentleman   from    Texas    [Mr. 
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nrt^^;/f^  That  on  and  after  C  months  from  the  pa.^^pe  of  tfu,. 
nrnhiH  tJ^'^T^^'""  ?^  ''^''^'  P^^i^^^s  into  the  Vmx^  State,  is 
prohibited  unless  such  product-s  have  bein  produci-d  from  cMtle 
wmch  are  free  from  bovine  tuberrulosl.'; 

••Sec^390,  The  Secretary  of  ARTicultun^  thai!  prov^ir  for  xrc  "S',. 
ance  of  certificates  under  which  the  importation  int.,  the  ria'ied 
b.ates  of  dalr>-  product,^  whuh  are  produced  pTocosNe<l  or  n.  ;•  - 
factured  from  cattle  accred.ted  free  from  bovine  tubcrourn^i--  '  ha  I 
be  permitted  Whor,^  it  ;.s  r.  -  practical  for  the  empl.-rtrs  pI  thf 
Lnlted  States  to  inspect  herds  of  citUe  In  larci^'n  rounirieR  rr,,,n 
which  such  dairy  prtKlucts  ru-e  produced,  the  S<^  retary  of  Airr;- 
culture  may  issue  certifiratf-s  -when  the  official  diplomatic  rpi.-e- 
^ntative  of  any  forei^rn  countn-  .submits  sa<-lsfartorv  proof  t<>  Uie 
faecretary  that  the  dairj-  products  to  be  sliipped  into  the  Unitf^ 
SLaU\s  are  produced  from  cattle  which  are  free  Irom  bovine  tuber- 
culoeis.  and  then  only  Irom  the  foreign  countries  where  the  s\sto-u 
of  accrediting  and  testing  cattle  for  bovine  tubercu)f>F,lB  Is  e<i.ii-  a- 
lent  to  the  officially  recognized  systtms  used  In  the  United  States  " 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  in  that  it  is  not  germane  to  the  para- 
graph, the  section,  or  the  bill  itself.  This  bill  doe.s  not  co\tr 
importations.  Tlie  question  involved  here  is  a  rather  intri- 
cate one,  and  I  favor  the  general  proposition. 

However,  I  do  not  believe,  in  view  of  the  different  depart- 
ments which  arc  involved  in  any  .sort  of  legislation  which 
reaches  out  into  this  field,  the  matter  could  well  be  handled 
on  the  floor  in  this  type  of  bill.  This  bill  does  not  affect  im- 
ports or  the  import  question:  neither  docs  tliis  part,  nor  Uiis 
section,  nor  this  paragraph.  While  I  am  in  s>-mpathy  with 
the  purpose  of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  believe  most  of 
what  he  seeks  to  accomplish  is  taken  care  of  now.  Tliei  e  is, 
perhaps,  some  need  for  legislation  along  this  line,  and  I  would 
favor  Its  general  purpose,  but  I  do  not  beheve  the  amendment 
Is  germane  to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wish  to  call  the  Chairman's  attention  to  the  fact  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  8505).  and  the  entire  bill,  section 
for  section  and  title  for  title,  is  for  the  general  welfare  of 
agriculture;  that  the  philosophy  of  the  biU  is  based  upon 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution;  and  that  this  legis- 
lation seeks  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  bill  goes  further  and  attempts  to  assist  in  the  market- 
ing of  such  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  for  export,  making  inclusive  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision dealing  with  interstate  and  foreign  conmierce.  This 
bill  does  not  specifically  deal  with  only  five  basic  commodi- 
ties, but  all  farm  commodities,  in  order  to  bring  about  parity 
income  for  agriculture.  We  are  writing  here  permanent  legis- 
lation for  agriculture.  Therefore,  if  all  branches  of  agricul- 
ture are  to  be  included,  as  we  have  included  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  rice,  and  tobacco,  siuely  it  is  germane  to  include  the 
dairy  industry,  which  is  the  largest  industry  in  agr.culture 
and  which  needs  a  certain  t>T»e  of  consideration  in  order 
to  secure  the  ma.ximum  benefit. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  Is  germane  and 
should  receive  consideration  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  be  heard  for 
about  3  minutes  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
gentleman  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  on  my  right,  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr.  AndresenI.  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  so  much  in  the  public  interest  as  a  matter 
of  common  justice  and  in  the  interest  of  sanitation  and  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  it  can  well  be 
construed  liberally. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  and  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  the  declaration  of  policy 
on  the  second  page  of  this  bill,  to  the  effect  that  the  poln  y 
is  to  preserve,  maintain,  and  rebuild  the  farm  re.sources  in 
the  national  public  interest.  "Farm  resources"  covers  not 
only  the  commodities  raised  on  the  farm,  but  the  importa- 
tions which  compete  with  such  commodities  and  affect  the 
fanner's    flow    of    business.     Utiese    products    come    l;om 
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have  no  sanitary  inspection 

with  the  butter,  cheese,  and 

our  farmers,  who  are  subje<:t 

insp^tions  in  the  interest  of  publ.c 

This  condition  is  against 

agaiilst  the  preservation  of  farm  r(.'- 


rile 


Mini  lesota. 
peeking 


out  of  order  the  amendment 

I  recall  distinctly  that 

g  on  previous  controversiiil 

amendments  far  less  germane  than 

sustained  by  the  Chair.     Th.s 

public  interest,  but  the  san:- 

he  children  and  the  men  and 
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the  point  of  order. 

).    The  Chair  is  ready  lo 


Mr.  Ajtdresin]  offers  an 
>iU  which  is  somewhat  lengtl"y 
his  amendment  the  gentleman 
es  the  point  of  order  that  it  is 
consideration,  or  the  part 
or  the  section  under  unmc- 


offer?d 


bill  is  to  regulate  the  market- 
farm  products.     The  amend- 
from  Minnesota  would  seek 
farm   products,  and   would   t,'o 
conditions  under  which  sue  h 
produced  in  a  foreign  country. 
aniendment  is  not  germane,  and. 
of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 


t:ie 


foreijm  countries,  where 
of  import  grades  to  com 
dairy  products  produced  by 
to  regulations  and  milk 
health.     It  is  a  great  injusfce 
the  public  Interest  and 
sources  in  the  public  interest 

I  hope  the  Chair  will  not 
of  the  gentleman  from 
I  have  been  on  my  feet  s 
points  of  order  when 
this  have  been  offered  and 
is  a  case  mvolving  not  only 
tation.  health,  and  lives  of 
women  of  this  country. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  overrule 

The  CHAIRMAN    <Mr. 
rule. 

The  gentleman  from 
amendment  to  the  pending 
and  has  been  reported.    To 
from  Texas  iMr.  Jones  1  mah 
not  germane  to  the  bill  unqer 
of  the  bill  to  which  it  is 
diate  consideration. 

The  purpose  of  the  pendinc 
Ing  of  domestically  produce< 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
to  control   importations   of 
further  and  seek  to  control 
farm  products  may  have  beer 

The  Chair  believes  the 
therefore,  sustains  the  point 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ajtjresen  of  Minnesota:  On  page  130, 
at  the  end  of  the  page,  add   a   new  section,   as   follows: 

"Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  hereby  directed  to  dlscuntmue 
the  practice  cf  binding  on  the  free  list  or  binding  at  the  pre.se nt 
rate  of  excise  taxes,  agrlculfur il  commodities  imported  into  the 
United  States  The  Secretary  of  State  is  further  authorized  to 
advise  the  Oovemmenta  of  Brizll  and  the  Netherlands  that,  at 
the  t-xplratlon  date  of  the  resjective  trade  agreements,  the  con- 
cessions granted  by  the  Unltec  States  with  reference  to  binding 
bab&.i*u  oil  and  starches  on  ths  free  ll.n  and  freezing  the  excise 
tax  on  palm  oil  at  3  centa  per  pound  will  not  be  continued. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairm  m,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  is  man  festly  not  germane  to  the  bill, 
the  section,  or  the  paragrap  i  under  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  poiit  of  order? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
reiterate  the  argument  I  hare  made  on  the  other  question. 
If  the  Chair  has  made  up  hi;  mind  to  rule  in  a  certain  way, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  piirsue  that  argument. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Cooper),  For  the  reasons  stated 
by  the  Chair  in  the  previous  ruling  and  the  additional  rea- 
son that  the  subject  matter  embraced  in  this  amendment 
would  come  within  the  jursdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hoise  and  not  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  Chair  sustair  s  the  point  of  order, 

Mr,  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
further  amendment:  i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ' 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Andresin  of  Minnesota:  On  page  80, 
at  the  end  of  section  388,  add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

■The  Importation  of  agrtcultui  al  products  into  the  Unitctd  States 
la  hereby  prohibited  where  the  landed  cost  of  such  products  plus 
the  tarlfr  duties  are  lower  timn  the  domestic  cost  of  production." 

Mr,  JONES.  Mr.  ChairmiJi,  I  make  the  same  point  of 
order  against  the  amendmen    and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Mr,  ANDRESEN  of  Minneiota.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
submit  to  the  Chair  that  the  three  amendments  which  have 
Just  been  offered  represent  lie  program  of  legislation  re- 
quested by  the  dairy  farmeis  of  this  country.  The  Chair 
has  ruled  both  amendments  3ut  of  order  and  I  anticipate  a 


similar  niiing  v.-;Il  be  made  In  connection  with  the  pendir.g 
amendment. 

It  IS  my  h'^pe  that  the  r»^rpective  coinmittef's.  particularly 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  w:Il  take  these  requests 
of  the  dairy  industry  under  consideration  so  that  we  may 
have  legislation  which  will  protect  the  American  fanners 
of  this  co'ontry  m  their  home  market.  This  is  all  the  dairy 
farmers  ask— not  a  subsidy  or  any  f-unds  out  of  the  United 
States  Trca.sury. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Mr  Chairman,  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  the  rea.-ons  previously  stated  by 
the  Chair  in  the  two  rulings  recently  made,  the  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  o.-der 

Mr.  SXELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  m.ove  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  to  get  some  information  from  the  chairman  of  the 
ccmmittee. 

The  amendments  jU5.t  offered  by  my  friend  from  Minnesota 
suggest  a  m.atter  to  which  I  have  given  considerable  thought, 
although  I  do  not  know  entirely  how  to  .solve  the  problem. 

As  I  understand  the  present  law,  about  30  percent  of  the 
receipts  of  the  customhouse  is  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  a.ssist  that  Department  in  the  export 
of  farm  products      Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES.  It  is  a  combination  purpose — wider  distribu- 
tion at  home  and  iTiCreased  rxport.s. 

Mr.  SNELL.  And  the  amount  available  for  that  purpose  Is 
about  $125,000,000  a  year^ 

Mr.  JONES.  The  amoimt  ranges  from  $100  000.000  to 
$125,000  000.  This  fund  mav  also  be  used  for  makmg  some 
additional  paj-ments,  but  the  purpo-ses  stated  are  the  primary 
purposes  indicated  in  the  original  section, 

Mr.  SNELL.  On  the  whole,  how  docs  that  policy  work 
out? 

Mr.  JONES.  The  part  of  the  fund  tha'  ha,s  been  used  for 
the  purpose  which  I  think  the  Congre.ss  intended  has  worked 
cu*  m  the  b-:5t  pos^-ible  fa.'^hion. 

Mr.  SN^LL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell,  in  a  general  way,  how 
the  money  l.s  d^tnbuted  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  JON"ES.  The  amount  that  is  used  for  these  purposes 
has  been  distributed  all  over  the  country.  It  has  been  used, 
perhap.s,  more  on  th*:*  west  coa-st  m  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
country-  and  in  the  northwestern  wheat  areas  than  any  other 
section.  It  has  also  been  used  for  dairy  products  and.  per- 
haps, more  for  daip,-  products  than  any  other  purpose.  It 
ha-s  also  been  usi'd  for  wheal  and  for  peanuts  and  various 
other  products.  I  have  here  a  bst  which  gives  the  various 
sums  that  were  u.sed.  Hnwever.  th^'  first  year  a  compara- 
tively small  percenta^'e  of  thf  fund  was  used  and  most  of  it 
was  turned  back  to  the  Tiea.-^ury.  This  year  only  about 
$23,000,000  wa..s  used.  Tu'o  year.s  ago,  smce  they  were  not 
using  it  for  these  purpo.ses,  $42,000  000  was  diverted  to  the 
cotton  loans  for  absorbing  .^ome  diflerentials  in  connection 
with  those  loarus.  This  last  summer  the  Congress  voted  to 
ccmm.it  565,000.000  of  the  pa  t  yt  ar's  unused  fund  and 
$65,000,000  of  the  current  unu^-scd  fund  for  cotton. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  very  pleased 
he  has  brought  up  this  question,  becau.se  I  am  tremendously 
interested  m  it.  Tlie  committee  unaniinously  adopted  this 
provision  for  this  year,  and  I  hope  they  will  use  this  fund, 
or  the  major  portion  of  it,  for  a  purpose  which  I  think  is 
very  fine. 

Mr.  SNELL.  And  for  the  purpose  Congress  intended  it 
should  be  u.sed? 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes;  and  I  am  going  to  offer  another  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  not  takr-n  up  with  the  committee  and 
which  I  shall  offer  a.s  m.y  owii  amendment,  which  will  have  a 
direct  bearing  en  this  question 

We  have  written  into  the  bill  that— 

It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  Secrrta-ry  to  u.se  available  funds  to 
stimulate  and  widt  :i  rhe  use  of  farm  rcmmodttics  in  the  United 
States  and  to  lncrpa.se  in  rvcry  practical  wav  the  flow  of  such 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  into  the  markets  of  the 
world 

I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  on  my  own  responsibility  that  after  June  30  of 
the  coming  year  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  fund  made 
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available  under  section  32  shall  be  used  for  increasing  ex- 
ports and  domestic  distribution, 

I  expect  to  offer  this  amendment  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  because  I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that 
wherever  it  Is  possible.  It  is  much  better  to  dispose  of  farm 
commodities  both  at  home  and  abroad  than  to  refrain  from 
producing  them,  because  I  woiild  rather  take  a  little  loss  in 
this  way  and  thus  get  an  advantage  than  to  refrain  from 
producing,     [  Applause.  1 

Mr.  SNELL,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  in  entire  accord  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  method  of  attacking  this  farm  problem.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  the  most  sensible  thing  we  have  ever 
done  and  is  something  that  should  be  followed  up,  I  believe 
this  would  produce  more  favorable  results  In  the  long  run 
than  any  that  may  be  expected  to  come  from  the  measure 
before  the  House  at  the  present  time. 

As  I  have  understood  the  complaints  of  the  farming  popu- 
lation in  general,  it  has  always  been  they  have  not  had 
the  benefits  of  tariff  protection. 

In  order  to  clear  up  and  help  this  problem,  as  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned.  I  would  go  even  further  than  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Jones]  proposes,  I  would  give 
every  single  dollar  taken  in  from  the  customs  to  help  take 
care  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  farm.  [Applause,]  I 
would  say  to  every  American  farner,  use  all  of  the  energy 
and  thrift  and  knowledge  that  you  have  and  produce  farm 
products,  I  would  protect  the  products  that  are  used  at 
home,  I  would  protect  the  American  market  for  the  .Ameri- 
can farmer,  but  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  go  even  further 
than  the  chairman  suggests  and  I  would  give  this  proposi- 
tion of  takmg  care  of  the  excess  farm  products  the  entire 
benefit  of  all  of  the  money  that  comes  from  the  customs. 
If  you  do  that  nobody  will  be  hurt,  everj-body  in  the  coun- 
try will  have  a  fair  shake,  and  we  would  be  doing  what  is 
just  and  right  to  all. 

Mr.   LUCAS.     Mr.   Chairman,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNELL.     Yes. 

Mr,  LUCAS.  Would  the  gentleman  under  that  sort  of  an 
arrangement  agree  to  continue  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  how  that  money 
should  be  expended  and  allocated? 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  that.  I 
would  make  Congress  use  its  own  discretion  as  far  as  possible, 
I  am  a  believer  in  Congress  and  I  never  voted  to  give  all  those 
powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that 
some  yardstick  or  some  kind  of  measurement  should  be  laid 
down  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  want  all  of  the  yardsticks  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
[Applause.] 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoffmaw:  Page  79,  line  7,  section 
386.  after  the  word  "shall".  Insert  the  word  "not";  and  in  line  9 
strike  out  the  clause  "if  supported  by  evidence"  and  the  comma 
preceding  clause,  iind  after  the  word  "shall".  ln.sert  the  word 
"not";  and  also  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "conclusive",  change  the 
period  to  a  comma  and  insert  "and  the  court  shall  consider  and 
determine  the  case  de  novo";  line  17,  strike  out  tlie  period  follow- 
ing the  word  "proper",  insert  a  comma  and  the  words  "or  the 
court  may  upon  jx  tltion,  in  its  discretion,  order  a  hearing  with 
or  without  the  taking  of  additional  testimony  before  the  court"; 
line  22,  strike  out  the  word  "shall"  and  insert  the  word  "may". 

Mr.  JONES,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  upon  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  8  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  this  amendment  has  to 
do  with  the  means  by  which  this  law  will  be  enforced. 
We  are  all  aware  through  the  newspapers  of  the  Increasing 
lack  of  confidence  In  and  the  wave  of  criticism  of  the 


N.  L.  R.  B,  This  amendment  Is  to  avoid,  if  we  can  in  the 
operation  of  this  law.  the  difficulty  that  that  Board  has 
gotten  into  during  the  last  few  months. 

The  local  committee  fixes  the  quoU.  The  reviewing  com- 
mittee passes  on  that  quota  If  review  is  had  Tlien  if  the 
farmer  is  not  satisfied  under  the  set  as  it  now  stands  he 
may  appeal,  but  on  that  appeal  what  happens?  The  ccurt 
Is  limited  to  a  review,  not  of  the  facts  but  of  the  law 
the  court  must  take  the  facts  as  found.  If  the  Board  gives 
the  farmer  so  many  acres,  or  fixes  his  quota  at  so  many 
bushels,  that  conclusion  of  the  Board  Is  absolutely  final. 
There  is  no  court  review  of  the  facts  under  this  biU.  That 
is  wrong,  because  if  you  leave  it  the  way  it  stands.  It  will 
enable  the  local  and  reviewing  committee  to  determine  what 
each  farmer  in  the  district  or  in  the  county  may  market, 
and  also  what  he  may  produce  or  grow, 

Mr,  smoviCH.  Then  why  should  you  have  an  appeal -> 
Mr,  HOFFMAN,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  of  no  practical 
benefit  as  the  bill  stands.  My  amendment  provides  that 
on  appeal  the  court  may  review  the  question  of  fact  and 
it  may  also,  if  it  desires,  take  additional  testimony.  It  li 
just  like  a  chancery  appeal. 

When  you  go  up  in  chf.ncer>'  the  court  reviews  the  matter 
Just  as  if  the  case  were  before  It  in  the  first  instance.  That 
is  all  that  I  ask  by  this  amendment,  and  as  the  other 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
a  while  ago,  the  farmer  who  has  the  complaint,  who  thinks 
that  he  has  been  discriminated  against,  may.  under  the 
amended  section,  if  this  amendment  prevails,  appeal  to  the 
local  court,  the  court  at  his  home,  and  then  if  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  that  court  may  hear  additional 
testimony.  It  may  In  any  event  pass  on  the  question  of 
fact  as  to  whether  a  man  had  certain  acres  under  culti- 
vation or  did  not  the  year  before.  It  just  retains  our  old 
system  of  giving  a  man  his  day  in  court,  and  it  is  said 
that  even  a  dog  is  entitled  to  that. 

Mr.  \L\RTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,     Yes, 

Mr,  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Does  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment also  provide  that  the  board  of  re\iew  may  review  the 
facts,  or  just  the  court? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  the  court  desires,  it  can  send  the 
matter  back  to  the  board  of  review,  cr  if  the  cxDurt  prefers 
to  hear  the  testimony,  it  can  be  heard  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Can  the  board  of  review  now 
review  the  facts  found  by  the  local  committee? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Surely.  The  taction  of  the  local  board  is 
reviewed  by  tlie  committee  of  review.  But  that  local  com- 
mittee, composed  of  three  farmers,  is  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. It  is  so  provided  on  pages  77  and  78.  You  know  a 
committee  .so  appointed  will  be  a  political  committee.  My 
amendment  to  make  the.se  committees  nonpartisan,  offered 
the  other  day,  was  defeated.  We  have  had  enough  of  par- 
tisan committees.  The  action  of  the  committee  can  be 
reviewed  by  the  court  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
Mr.  MARTTN  of  Colorado.  But  not  the  facts'' 
Mr.   HOFFMAN.     No. 

Under  sections  385,  386,  and  387  of  the  bill  as  proposed,  a 
farmer  is  deprived  of  the  right  guaranteed  to  him  under  the 
Constitution,  heretofore  always  ricopnizcd  by  everyone  as 
being  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  thp  indi- 
vidual to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

The  act  as  it  now  stands  makes  it  possible  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  acting  through  a  committee,  to  tell  a  farm.cr 
how  much  of  certain  produce  of  his  farm  he  may  sell. 

This  administration  for  the  first  time  In  the  hlstorj'  of  our 
coimtry  has  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  man  who,  by 
his  toil,  produces  the  things  which  are  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  all. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  the  right  to  life  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Legislation  of  this  character  de- 
stroys the  liberty  of  the  owner  of  land.  If  he  would  attain 
happiness  by  plowing,  the  sowing  of  seed,  the  culUvation  of 
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farmer 

he 


flncings 
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crops,  the  harvesting,  and  thit 
may  not  do  so  unless  his  condi  ict 
meets  with  the  approval  of  thie 

The  right  to  life  is  still  left 
makes  no  mistake  in  prejudiing 
the  amount  of  destructiwi  caused 
acts  with  a  reasonable  degree 

If  the  Secretary  of  AgricuBture 
deliberately  or  mistakingly  fixes 
drought  or  other  natural  causes 
may  well  be  that  hardship,  add 
the  land. 

At  all  events,  this  bill  makies 
farmer  the  creature  of  the 

Prom  the  determination  of 
the  local  committee,  the 
review  committee,  but  here 
termination  of  the  issues 
his  liberty,  and  his  economic 
peers. 

If  dissatisfied  with  the 
under  the  act.  he  may  file 
States  district  court    This 
quate  for  the  reason  that  tin 
may  well  be  prohibitive. 

In  my  own  State  of 
if  he  seeks  review,  to  travel 
miles.    If  he  desires  his  case 
well  be  required  to  employ  a 
where  the  farmer  lives  and 
court  is  held. 

Under  the  bill,  as  drawn,  t 
the  findings  of  fact,  as  mad|e 
Such  a  review  by  the  court  is 
aware  of  the  methods  emploijed 
the  authority  of  another 

This  bill  now  before  us 
ucts  under  the  control  of  ano 
makes  the  reviewing  comm 
the  right  to  review  the  facts, 
of  the  farmer. 

The  granting. to  a  committee 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  of 
determine  whether  a  farmer 
marketing  quota;  is  or  is 
quantity  of  the  products  of 
liberty  of  the  citizens,  so 
government,  that  it  would 
by  those  seeking  to  establish 

Without  this  amendment,  ijhe 
of  his  right  to  a  trial  by  jury 
always  been   recognized,   if 
sought  to  exercise  it — but  he 
by  a  court  of  the  evidence  oflfered 

This  bill  would  destroy  thit 
of  peasantry  under  the  diredtion 
culture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman 
amendment. 

I  think  it  would  be  unfortuhate 
The  committee  put  in  a  great 
had  a  number  of  steps  in  the 
point  of  view,  to  protect  all 
finally  got  into  a  maze,  or  it 
simplifled  it.    The  local 
themselves,  first  makes  the 
a  review,  not  by  a  State  boaH 
which  the  farmer  can  go  and 
Is  composed  of  his  neighbors, 
groups  within  the  county. 
the  court. 

The  effect  of  this  amendm^t 
in  thsit  court.   So  If  the  farm  ii 


the  heretofore  independent 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

the  marketing  quota  flDced  by 

has  the  right  to  appeal  to  a 

is  denied  the  right  to  a  de- 

di^ectly  affecting  his  happiness, 

ife;  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his 


of  the  review  committee, 

bill  in  equity  in  the  United 

lirovision  for  review  is  inade- 

expense  of  such  a  proceeding 


places 


it:ee. 
tie 
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marketing  of  those  crops,  he 

in  the  operation  of  his  farm 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

to  him  provided  the  Secretary 

the  rainfall,  the  weather, 

by  disease  or  insects,  and 

of  intelligence. 

over  a  period  of  years, 

a  quota  that  is  too  low,  and 

still  further  decrease  it,  it 

perhaps  starvation,  will  visit 


a  farmer  may  be  required. 

his  witnesses,  as  far  as  200 
idequately  presented,  he  might 
lawyer  residing  in  the  locality 
■mother  in  the  city  where  the 

le  reviewing  court  i^  bound  by 

by  the  reviewing  comrmttee. 

no  review  at  all.  for  we  are  all 

in  the  hearings  held  under 

Gov^ment  agency,  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 

the  marketing  of  farm  prod- 

her  board  or  committee,  for  it 

by  depriving  the  court  of 

final  arbiter  over  the  destmy 


Agric  ilture 


no; 
hs 
contrary 
n>t 


t  le 


comi  aittee. 


Then 


would  make  a  trial  de  novo 
went  to  court  he  would  have 


which  is  under  the  domina- 

of  the  absolute  power  to 

or  is  not  entitled  to  a  certain 

entitled  to  market  a  certain 

farm,  is  so  destructive  of  the 

to  the  principles  of  a  free 

even  be  dreamed  of,  except 

themselves  as  dictators. 

farmer  is  not  only  deprived 

—a  right  which  heretofore  has 

i  person   charged  with   crime 

denied  the  right  to  the  review 

against  him. 
right  and  establish  a  system 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 

the  balance  of  my  time. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 

I 

to  adoi)t  this  amendment. 

deal  of  time  on  this.    We  first 

procedure,  trying,  from  a  legal 

rights  of  the  producer.    We 

looked  as  if  we  would,  so  we 

selected  by  the  farmers 

allotment.    Tlien  we  provide  for 

but  by  the  county  board,  to 

have  his  hearing.    Iliat  board 

So  he  has  two  independent 

he  may  appeal  directly  to 


to  go  through  another  trial  and  present  all  of  his  facts.  The 
way  it  is  now.  the  facts  foimd  by  the  reviewing  committee 
are  the  facts,  and  the  court  only  passes  on  the  law,  which 
I  think  is  proper. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     WQl  the  gentleman  sneld? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFTMAN.  Under  the  section  as  it  stands  the  find- 
ings of  the  reviewing  board  as  to  the  conditions  actually 
existing  on  the  man's  farm  are  conclusive,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes;  and  that  is  true  of  practically  all  trial 
cases,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  In  practically  all  cases  the 
findings  of  fact  of  a  jury  or  the  trial  court  are  conclusive,  if 
supported  by  the  evidence. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Oh.  no.  The  court  can  always  say  that 
the  judgment  is  contrary  to  the  clear  weight  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  JONES.  No.  That  is  not  correct  in  our  section  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  HOFT^AN.     It  is  so  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  JONES.  If  the  appellate  court  can  say  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  it.  or  no  evidence,  if  true,  that  would 
support  it,  they  can  reverse  it  for  want  of  facts,  but  if  there 
is  credible  evidence  to  support  it.  that  must  be  binding. 

Mr.   HOFFMAN.     Will   the   gentleman   yield   further? 

Mr.  JONES.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAiN  For  in.stance.  out  at  Weirton  there  are 
7.000  men  who  want  to  work.  Nevertheless,  suppose  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  finds  the  other  fellows  who 
do  not  want  to,  actually  I  000  in  number,  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, what  can  a  court  do  about  it  if  the  Board's  findings  of 
facts  cannot  be  reviewed? 

Mr.  JONES.  Oh.  the  court  and  the  board  are  entirely 
different  things.  ThLs  is  a  reviewing  committee  composed  of 
neighbors  of  the  farmer.  He  goes  directly  from  that  to  the 
court,  and  it  is  tried  in  the  ordinary  way  of  cases  on 
appeal. 

Mr.  LEAV^[^     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Tliis  bfjard  of  rr-view  only  comes  into  ex- 
istence if  the  fanner  is  dissatisfied  with  his  quota;  is  that  not 
the  fact? 

Mr.  JONES.     Yes;  that  is  tnie, 

Mr  LEAVY.  And  the  Secretary  appoints  the  board  of 
review? 

Mr.  JONES.  No.  As  I  remember  it.  the  Secretary  ap- 
points that  board  on  the  rr^commeudation  of  the  farmers. 

Mr   LEA\nf.     But  it  is  a  separate  board? 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes.  He  has  «ot  two  opportunities  within 
his  county,  among  his  nei<.'hbors,  which,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  will  work  out  best. 

Mr.  LEA\nf.  But  this  board  passes  upon  it,  and  if  the 
farmer  is  aggrieved,  he  then  makes  the  board  a  party  de- 
fendant and  goes  into  court  for  the  first  time  and  submits 
his  controversy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  general  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  JONES.  No;  'he  renewing  committee  first,  and  then 
to  the  court  of  general  junsdicticn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired.     All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEAVY".  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute  in  order  to  ask  the  chairman 
a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  The  court  ha.s  nothing  to  do  with  the  i^sue 
raised  at  all  by  the  aggrieved  farmer,  except  to  adopt  the 
findings  of  fact  made  by  this  local  board,  and  is  denied  the 
right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter-  is  that 
not  true'' 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes.  The  court  pas.^s  on  questions  of  law. 
You  would  not  want  the  farmer  to  have  to  go  up  there  and 
present  all  his  facts  again.  It  is  a  reviewing  court-  that  is 
all.  It  takes  the  record  and  sees  whether  the  local  commit- 
tee has  followed  the  law. 

Mr.  LEAVTf.  Is  the  genUeman  satisfied  that  that  is  con- 
stitutional? 
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Mr.  JONES.  Oh.  I  certainly  am.  We  can  create  boards 
and  clothe  them  with  jurisdiction.  Now,  we  had  different 
intermediate  steps  between  the  local  committee  and  the  trial 
court.  When  we  went  into  it  we  found  that  it  would  be  a 
great  burden  on  the  farmer  to  go  through  all  of  these  proc- 
esses. We  have  tried  to  simplify  it.  Certainly  we  can  clothe 
those  people  with  this  authority. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  I  grant  that;  but  this  board  is  an  administra- 
tive board,  not  a  judicial  tribimal. 

Mr.  JONES.  That  depends  on  what  you  make  it.  You 
might  say  that  of  any  new  court  we  created. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Will  the  genUeman  yield  for  a  correcUon'' 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  said  this  committee  was 
appointed  from  the  local  people.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture appoints  this  committee. 

Mr.  JONES.  As  I  understand,  the  local  committee  is 
appointed  on  recommendation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  But  the  reviewing  committee  is  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  JONES.    It  Is  a  separate  committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  is  so  provided  on  page  77  that  it  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  cor- 
rection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  again 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Jones)    there  were — ayes  44,  noes  58. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILCOX.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wilcox:  On  page  80.  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Section  22  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  amended 
by  section  31  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Augvist  24 
1935,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"IMPORTS 

•SEC.  22.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  one  or  more  articles  are  being  imported  Into  the  United  States 
under  such  conditions  and  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to  render  or 
tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with  any  pro- 
gram or  operation  undertaken,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the  United  States  from  any 
commodity  subject  to  and  with  respect  to  which  an  adjustment 
prolan:!  is  in  operation,  under  this  title,  or  that  the  importation 
of  any  product  of  agriculture  or  horticulture.  Including  vegetables 
and  cltru.s  fruits,  tends  to  reduce  the  market  price  of  such  product 
below  the  averajee  market  price  thereof  over  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding 5-ycar  period,  he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to 
be  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  which  shall  give 
precedence  to  investigations  under  this  section  to  determine  such 
facts  Such  Investigation  shall  be  made  after  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  Interested  parties  and  shall  be  conducted 
subject  to  such  regulatlorus  as  the  President  ahall  specify," 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane 
to  the  section,  to  the  paragraph,  or  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WILCOX.  I  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
gentleman  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WILCOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  ujwn  which  the  Chair  ruled. 

In  e.xp]anation  of  this  amendment  I  shall  state  what  It 
seeks  to  accomplish.  I  propose  to  amend  the  original  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  as  amended  in  1935.  Section  22  (a) 
of  that  act  provides  that  whenever  the  President  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  importation  of  any  article  tends 
to  interfere  with  any  of  the  programs  under  that  act  he 
shall  have  the  right  to  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made 
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by  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  succeeding  paragraph  or 
section  of  that  act  then  provndes  that  if  the  investigation 
discloses  that  these  importations  do  tend  to  mterfore  with 
the  programs  under  the  act.  the  President  shall  issue  a  proc- 
lamation limitine  the  importation  of  those  ariicles  which 
are  interfering  with  the  program.  That  is  the  act  a^  it 
exists. 

I  propose  by  this  amendment  simply  to  add  tme  additional 
idea:  That  if  the  importations  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of 
agricultural  products  below  the  average  price  for  5  vears 
immediately  preceding  that  the  same  procedure  shall  be 
foUowed;  that  is.  there  shall  be  an  investigation  If  tho 
mvestigation  develops  that  the  importations  do  cau-e  a 
lowering  of  the  price,  that  the  same  proclamation  provided 
in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  shall  be  followed.  The  new 
words  which  I  propose  to  add  into  section  22  (a)  by  this 
amendment  are  the  following: 

Or  thiit  the  importatlcn  of  any  product  nf  aprirviltur*'  or 
horticulture.  Including  vegetables?  and  citrus  frult-s  tend.s  xo  re- 
duce the  market  price  of  ."^uch  product  below  the  average  market 
price  thereof  over  the  Immediately  preceding  5-year  pcritxl 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  quite  different  from  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  and  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  those  amendments  is  not  apphcable 
to  the  pending  amendment  for  the  reason  that  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  dealt  with 
tariffs  and  dealt  with  health  regulations.  They  undertook 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  certain  articles,  they  under- 
took to  prescribe  health  regulations  for  certain  other  arti- 
cles, and  they  undertook  to  deal  with  the  tariff  stnicture 
on  still  other  articles. 

The  pending  amendment  is  clearly  in  accordance  with 
the  program  of  this  bill.  The  declared  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  assure  to  agriculture  a  parity  price.  As  set  forth  on 
page  2  of  the  original  draft  of  the  act  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  bill  is.  "to  assist  farmers  in  accomplishing  these  pur- 
poses by  securing  as  far  as  is  practicable  parity  income  and 
prices,"  and  so  forth.  The  bill  is  broad  enough,  as  has  here- 
tofore been  pointed  out,  in  some  of  its  aspects  to  cover  all 
agriculture.  Quotas  are  allotted  to  five  crops:  Com,  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice;  but  the  loan  features  of  the  bui 
and  other  features  of  the  bOl  cover  all  agriculture  without 
limitation  to  these  five  products. 

If  it  be  the  declared  purpose  of  this  piece  of  legislation 
to  assure  to  the  producer  of  agricultural  products  a  parity 
income,  if  it  be  the  declared  purpose  to  assist  the  farmer  in 
securing  a  livuiR  price  for  his  product,  then  this  amendment 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  declared  purpose  of  the  act. 
It  probably  enlarges  in  just  one  respect  one  of  the  means 
of  accomplishing  that  purpose.    It  does  not  interfere  vnth 
the  tariff  structure,  it  does  not  undertake  to  prohibit  im- 
portations, It  does  not  in  any  manner  attempt  to  encroach 
upon  or  to  interfere  with  any  other  program  of  the  bill.     It 
simply  provides  that  as  an  additional  means  of  protecting 
and  preservmg  the  parity  income,  as  an  additional  means  of 
securing  for  the  farmer  a  reasonable  and  a  living  price  for 
his  products,  that  if  imports  shall  come  into  the  countr>'  in 
such  quantities  as  to  depress  that  price,  thereby  destroying 
the  purposes  of  this  biii.  that  these  imports  shall  be  limited. 
Not  only  does  it  not  interfere  with  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  program.     As  to  some  of  the  major  items 
dealt  with  in  the  bill,  you  can  prescribe  quotas  upon  Amen- 
can  farmers,  you  can  limit  the  amount  they  can  produce, 
you  can  limit  the  amoimt  they  may  sell  in  mterstaie  com- 
merce; but  if  the  same  products  are  dumped  into  this  coun- 
try from  another  country  in  such  quanUties  as  to  destroy 
the  price,  then  that  action  will  have  destroyed  the  verj'  pur- 
poses for  which  this  act  was  passed. 

What  good  will  any  farm  program  be  if  other  countries  are 
to  be  permitted  to  glut  our  market  and  force  the  price  down? 
How  can  you  assure  a  fair  price  to  our  farmers  when  the 
bars  are  let  down  for  foreign  competition  in  our  own 
market? 
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The  bill  Is  broad  enough,   therefor?,  Mr.  Chairman,   to 
cover  the  subject  of  the  amendment  in  the  first  instance. 


The  amendment  i.s  in  strict 


purpot>es  of  the  bill  in  the  se:ond  instance,  and  is  simply  a 
safeguard  for  making  the  guaranties  of  the  bill  effective. 
I  insist,  therefore.  Mr.  Chai-man,  that  the  amendment  is 
germane.     It  is  germane  to  l|he  purposes  of  the  bill  and  it 


is  necessary  to  the  successful 
May  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
patient  manner  in  which  the 


House.  As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  !Mr.  WarhenI 
pointed  out  a  few  moments  aeo.  wc  have  had  9  days  oif  debate 


on  this  bill,  which  is  a  test 
committee  which  has  been  ir 
is  necessary  in  the  opinion  o 


days  ago,  this  amendment  i; 


Cuban   pjroducers.     Tariffs 
products  and  they  are  beinj 


always  finds  a  way  of  protec 


States.    This  is  Just  another 
and  Florida  industry. 

This  amendment  will  give 
they  must  have  if  they  are  to 
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accordance  with  the  declared 


operation  of  it. 

hat  I  appreciate  the  lone  and 

committee  has  dealt  with  the 


monial  to  the  faimesa  of  the 
charge  of  it.  I  regret  that  it 
the  chairman  that  a  po'nt  of 


order  be  made  to  this  amerilment.     I  hope  it  will  not  be 
Insisted  upon,  because,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  a  few 


of  tremendous  and  vital  im- 


portance to  the  farmers  of  tvo-thirds  of  my  State.    I  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  pcLit  cf  order  may  be  overruled. 


brought  before  the  House  and 
3te    upon    the    merits    of    this 


that  the  amendment  may  be 
the  Members  allowed  to  v 
amendment. 

I  have,  on  numerous  occafcions,  pointed  out  to  you  that 
my  people  are  to  a  large  ext?nt  at  the  mercy  of  Cuba  and 


lave    been    reduced    on    Cuban 
dumped  into  our  markets  in 


competition  with  ours.     An( :   Cuba,   in   spite   of   this   fact, 


ing  its  people.    I  am  told  that 


they  have  already  or  very  shortly  wiU  limit  the  amoimt  of 
crate  material  which  may  be  shipped  in  from  the  United 


gentleman  refers  were  in  thp  old  A,  A. 
processing  taxes  of  4.2  cents 


"Hiat  was  put  into  the  A.  A 
the  act  but  as  a  separate  and 
stood  on  its  own  and  was  not 
bill.    The  old  A.  A.  A.  Act 


.  amendments  not  as  a  part  of 

independent  proposition  which 

poven  into  the  other  part  of  the 

lis  such  went  out.     Section  32. 


which  was  an  entirely  different  provision,  remained.     It  only 
has  to  do  with  the  handling  cf  American-made  products.     It 


does  not  appropriate  customs 
provide  a  sum  equivalent  to 
ceipts.     In  other  words,   the 


receipts,  but  does  automatically 

30  percent  of  the  customs  rc- 

ciistcms  receipts   go  into  the 


Treasury  and  we  then  appn  priate  a  sum  equivalent  to  30 


percent  out  of  the  Treasury 


for  the  exportation  of  Americm  farm  products 


We  start  off  in  this  bill  wi 


of  American-made  products. 
by  loans,  by  storage,  and  by 


importations.     Section  32.  as 
mittee  understand,  was  not  i 


Mr.  JONES.    I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  WILCOX.     Section  22 

proTdde  that  if  imports  shall 


This  fund  is  then  earmarked 


h  the  conservation  of  national 


resources.     Then  we  undertake  to  have  an  orderly  marketin: 


We  say  they  shall  be  assLstei 
jsing  funds  for  export.    There 


Is  not  a  line  in  the  bill  anywhere  that  has  anything  to  do  with 


all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
part of  the  A.  A.  A.  Act.     We 


attached  certain  amendment^  there  like  we  attach  amend- 
ments to  other  bills. 
Mr.  WILCOX.    Will  the  getitleman  yield? 


rentleman  from  Florida, 
(a),  as  a  matter  of  fact,  doe;; 
come  into  this  country  in  such 


QuantlUes  as  to  interfere  wit  i  the  program  of  the  A.  A.  A., 
a  certalB  action  shall  be  take  i. 

Mr.  JONES.    No.    That  Is  J  ji  entirely  different  section. 

Mr.  WILCOX.  It  is  sectioji  22  la)  which  I  seek  by  this 
axnendment  to  amend. 


discrlmin^lon  against  Florida 

I 
iny  people  the  protection  which 
stay  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
business  and  I  hope  It  may  Ibe  voted  upon  on  its  merits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Cliair  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  oii  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairmapi,  the  provisions  to  which  the 

A.  Act.  which  had 
m  cotton  and  28  cents  a  bushel 
on  wheat.  This  made  necessary  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
tn  -some  instances  put  con^pensating  taxes  on  imported 
articles. 

This  particular  provision,  stcUon  32.  was  not  a  part  of  the 
original  A.  A.  A.  Act.     It  was  a  separate  matter  altogether. 


Mr.  JONES.     Fection  22  '  a )  is  not  in  Ihi?  bill. 

Mr.  WIIXTOX.     No:  but  I  offer  this  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  I  m!>unders'ood  the  gentleman.  I  thought 
'.he  eentleman  w;-"..-  r<  rerring  to  sfction  32.  Section  22  'a)  is 
not  m  this  bill,  and  the  A  A  A.  is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILCOX  Exc  pt  as  you  seek  to  am'-nd  the  A.  A.  A. 
Act. 

Mr.  JONES.  No;  we  do  not  attempt  to  amend  the  A.  A.  A. 
Act. 

Mr.  FIRO\lCH      Will  the  gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  JONE.-      I  y.eld  ro  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SIROVTCH.  L-^  there  any  provision  m  this  b'll  at  the 
pre.¥ent  time  that  will  protect  the  American  farmer  acainst 
the  dumping  of  foreign  agricultural  products  that  would  de- 
preciate 'he  very  prices  we  are  tryme  to  protect? 

Mr.  JO.N'ES.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill,  but  there  is  pro- 
vision in  the  former  act.  to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  which 
sives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authonty.  but  that  is  not 
section  32.    That  is  section  22. 

Mr.  WILCOX.     Section  22  lai  i.'--  the  <-nc  I  seek  to  amend. 

Mr.  JONES      But  that  is  not  b'fore  us. 

Mr.  WILCOX      It  is  m  this  amendment  I  am  off^-ring. 

Mr  JONTS  I  know,  but  I  am  makincr  a  poin*  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ju^t  as  logical  to  arcnie.  if  thi-;  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  that  we  could  adopt  amendments  covering 
the  whole  set  of  tariff  schedules.  There  is  not  a  tariff 
schedule  within  the  catettory  that  would  not  come  within 
the  ranse  of  the  gen'Ieman'.'^  argument 

Mr.  WILCOX.  I  d  )  not  want  to  appear  to  be  contentious 
with  the  eentir.^an,  but  I  think  he  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
his  last  statifment  This  proposed  amendment  does  not 
interfere  with  the  tariff  It  does  not  interfere  in  the  slight- 
est degree  with  any  tanfT  schedule.  Section  22  <ai  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  as  amended  in  1935  provides  where  import's  inter- 
fere with  or  tend  to  interfere  with  proerrams  under  that  act. 
they  shall  be  automatically  limited  or  .shall  be  limited  by 
proper  proclamation  of  the  President. 

I  simply  s^-'ek  by  my  amendment  to  go  one  step  further  and 
say  ':hat  if  impur's  of  agricultural  products  tend  to  drive  the 
price  dcwn  in  this  country  they  .shall  be  limited  in  the 
manner  pointed  cut  in  section  22  of  the  A.  A.  A.  as  amended 
in  1935. 

Mr.  JONES.  The  gentlf^man  will  recognize  that  quotas  are 
stronger  than  tarifls.  CfM-tainly  if  ycu  can  put  quota  pro- 
visions in  you  can  put  tariffs  in.  becau.se  they  are  less  drastic 
and  have  the  .^arr.e  purpose.  If  we  could  put  a  tariff  in  here, 
we  could  cover  the  whole  field,  because  they  all,  directly  or 
indirectly,  affect  the  market  for  the  eommodity.  We  would 
be  gettinc  m'o  a  limitless  firld. 

Mr.  WILCOX  My  amendment  sim.ply  .seeks  to  limit  im- 
ports wh^rc  th-y  i.avf  the  effect  of  bringing  down  the  price. 
As  I  have  herotofure  pointed  cut.  it  will  be  less  than  useless 
to  limit  prcduction  in  the  United  States  so  as  to  hold  up  the 
price  of  farm  commodities,  if  we  are  going  to  permit  the 
samp  products  to  be  shipped  in  from  foreign  countries  to 
the  extent  of  driving  the  price  back  down  again. 

Of  cours'^.  the  producers  of  fiouts,  vegetables,  potatoes, 
celery,  and  avocados  are  not  given  any  benefits  under  this 
bill,  except  in  the  way  of  encouraging  new  markets.  This 
bill  neither  br-nefits  nor  injures  th-m.  But  the  trade  agree- 
ment wKh  Cuba  does  bring  the  products  of  that  country  into 
competition  With  the  same  prcducto  m  thLs  country.  Now, 
I  claim,  that  it  just  is  not  fair  to  continue  to  allow  Cuban 
and  Mexican  products  to  be  dumped  into  our  market  and 
dnve  the  price  dcwn  to  the  point  where  my  people  cannot 
get  back  the  cost  of  production. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  'Mr.  Cooper-.  The  Chair  is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  Chair  regrets  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  follow  the 
diitmcticn  drawn  by  th^-  able  argument  presented  by  the 
learned  g^n^eman  from  Florida  'Mr.  V/ilcox]  in  relation 
to  the  amendm.em  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  A.NDRESEN]  and  th^^  ruling  made  thereon. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  offers  an  a.mendment  which 
IS  somewhat  lengthy  and  has  been  read  by  the  Clerk  seeking 
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to  am.end  the  pending  bill  with  reference  to  certain  im- 
ports of  farm  products.  The  pending  bill  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  regulation  of  the  marketing  of  domestically  pro- 
duced farm  products.  The  amendment  proposed  seeks  to 
regulate  importations,  or  at  least  deals  with  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  farm  products. 

The  Chair  feels  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  i  Mr.  Wilcox]  is  not  germane  and,  therefore, 
sustains  the  point  of  order  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mi\  Jones]. 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  a.mendment  which 
I  .send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ami^.ndment  offered  by  Mr  Hobbs:  Page  T7.  line  15.  after  "382"' 
and  before  the  .section  it'elf.  insert  "all  acrcaee  allotments  and" 
and,  further,  after  the  last  word,  line  17.  and  before  the  first 
woid  In  line  18.  page  77.  ln..sert:   'and  kept  freely." 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.     I  believe  it  is  desirable. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  IV,  part  1.  may  be  read  by  title  and  considered  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  title  IV  has  been  scarcely  mentioned  in  the 
debate,  although  the  chairman  the  other  day  referred  to  a 
portion  of  it  as  containing  some  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  with  which  statement  I  agree.  This  title 
Is  very  short,  and  I  believe  the  membership  should  hear  it 
read.     I  must  therefore  object  to  reading  it  by  title. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  part  1  of  title  IV  may  be  read  and  considered  in  its 
entirety. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  IV — Mii  cellaneous  Provision.s   and  Appropriations 
P.1RT  I — Miscellaneous 

ADJUSTMENTS    IN    FREIGHT    RATES    FOR    FARM     PRODUCTS 

Section  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  ls  authorized  to  make  compiulnt 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to  rates, 
charees,  tarlff.s,  and  practice  relating  to  the  transportation  of  any 
fa.-ni  products,  und  to  prosecute  the  same.  Before  proceeding  to 
hear  and  dispose  of  any  complaint  tiled  by  any  person  uiher  than 
the  Secretary,  involving  the  transportation  of  farm  products,  the 
In*cr?tate  Commerce  Commission  .shall  cause  the  Secretary  t'o  be 
notified  of  the  proceeding,  and.  upon  application  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  permit  the  Secretary  to  appear  and  be  heard  For  the 
purposes  of  this  .section,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is 
sutl-.onzed  to  avail  itself  of  the  cooperation,  records,  services,  and 
lacllities  of  the  Department  of  Atrriculture 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
coof^H>rative  a.ssociat  ons  of  farmers  makuic  complaint  tn  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.ssion  with  respect  to  rates,  charges,  tarifls. 
and  practices  relating  to  the  transportation  of  farm  products. 

NEW    USES    AND    NEW    MARKETS    FOR    FARM    COMMODITIES 

Sec  402  (ai  Of  'he  sums  m.ide  available  in  pursuance  of  sec- 
tion 421  lai,  not  to  exceed  SIO  000.000  for  each  fiscal  ',ear  is 
Buthonred  to  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  for  the  estabh.shment. 
equipment,  maintenance,  and  administrative  expenses  of  labora" 
ton<  >  and  other  re.'-earch  facilities  for  the  research  into  and  de- 
velopment of  new.  S'-ientinc,  chemical,  and  technical  uses  and  new 
and  extended  markets  and  outlets  for  farm  commfxiities  and 
producTs  tiiereof.  Such  .=um  shall  be  available  for  such  purposes, 
in  .^uch  amount.s.  and  for  such  work,  carried  on  by  tlie  Department 
a;pne  or  by  States  and  Territories  and  their  agencies  and  subdi- 
visions in  cooperation  with  the  Department,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  No  part  of  the  sums  available  under  this  s-ibsectlon 
fhall  be  expended  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  cooperatljn  with 
any  such  State  or  Territory  or  its  agencies  or  subdivisions  unless 
the  State.  Territ.nry.  agency,  or  subdivision  ha,s  hereafter  appro- 
prlatrd  not  less  than  $250  000  for  the  establishment  of  physical 
fiicilities  suitable  for  use  in  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secret.ary  to  use  available  funds 
tn  stimulate  and  widen  the  use  of  farm  commodities  in  the  United 
Stat+>«  and  to  inrreas>'  in  every  practical  way  the  flow  of  such  com- 
mcditles  and  the  products  thereof  into  the  markets  of  the  world 

Sec  403.  Secti.m  3.2.  as  amended,  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Asxricultural  Adjustment  Act.  and  for  other  purpo.ses", 
approved  .Augu.st  24.  1935,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "  :  Provided 
further.  TTiat  no  pait  of  the  ftmds  appropriated  by  this  .section 
Bhall  be  u^ed  for  the  payment  of  benefits  In  counection  with  the 
exportation    of    unmanufactured    cotton." 


CONTINUATION    OF    FEDETIAL    .'^UnPI  US    COMMOniTir'^    roKP<^R  *T1. -N 

Sec  404  The  act  entitled  'An  ,1.  t  to  extend  '.',..  .,■•;•■  ',,r  tnir- 
rhase  and  distribution  of  surplus  airricultural  romr.i  Ki:t!,s  f,,r  re- 
lief puri.>oses  and  to  continue  the  Federal  Surplu.s  C.^mmcHHtlea 
Cor}X)ratlon  ,  approved  June  28  1937  .Public.  No  165  Ti.tl,  fMi.i.'  i 
is  ajiiended  by  striking  out  '■contmu.'d,  until  June  30  ]^->n  ,•-(• 
tn^e''"'^^'    ^^    '^^^    thereaf    "continued     \Mihout    limitation'  ..s"  to 

COTTON    PRICF    ADJUSTMENT   PAYMENTS 

SEC,  405  For  the  purposes  cf  the  provisions  irelutintr  t.n  octton 
price  adj'jstment  pr.yments  with  re.<=pect  to  the  1937  cotton  cnpi 
of  the  Third  Deflcuncy  Appmpnation  Act,  fiscal  vear  1937  a  pro- 
ducer Shan  be  deem.d  to  have  complied  with  the  prcviM.nis  of  the 
1938  agricultural  adjustment  prot-^-am  fo-mulat^d  under  tlie  legL^- 
lation  contemplated  by  Senate  Joint  Re.s.;lution  No.  207  Seveiitv- 
fifth  Coni;ress,  if  .such  producer  d.vs  not  e\cet>d  th.  cotton  firm 
a<rre.ice  allotment  for  1938,  apprTtimed  to  his  farm  unrler  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allntmont  Act.  us  amend,  d  i  in- 
cluding th.e   amendments   made   by   thi.s   act) 

UTILIZATION    or    LOCAL    AGENCIES 

Sec,  40G  The  provisions  of  section  8  ibi  and  section  11  nl  tiip 
Soil  Conservation  und  Dumestic  Allotment  Act  as  am.'ndtd  rrl-it- 
ing  to  the  utili^'ation  of  local  committees  the  exter^ion  .^o'-vVe 
and  other  approved  agencies,  and  to  recognition  and  ercnurive- 
ment  of  cooperative  a.sscK-iiiiions,  shall  applv  in  llie  admiuisira- 
tion  of  this  act;  and  the  Secretary  shall,  for  such  purposes  ut.lizo 
the  same  local  com.mittees  as  are  utilized  under  the  S.il  C.-n.-,erva- 
tlun  and  Domestic   Allotment  Act.  as  am.ended. 

PERSONNEL 

Sec  407  The  Secretary  if  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  for 
the  execution  by  the  Agricultural  AdUinment  Administration  of 
such  o{  th--  powers  conferred  upon  him  bv  this  an  a.s  he  cu-ema 
may  be  appropriately  exercised  bv  such  .-(dministrution  and  tor 
such  purposes  The  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  appointment  nnd 
compen.sation  of  persons  employed  bv  the  Agricultural  Adjustmei-t 
Administration    shall    apply. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  408.  If  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  tlio  \a!!dity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  act  and  the  application  r.f  such  jTovisicn  to  oth.'^r 
persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  provisions  of  th.e  Soil  Conwrva- 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  .-hali  not  be  afTtxtted 
thereby. 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Warren).  Are  there  any  amend- 
ments to  section  401? 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,   I  make   this   motion  for   the   purpose   of 
calling  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  section  which  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  initiate  and   prosecute 
rate  cases  involving  the  .shipment  of  farm  producLs  before 
the  Interstate  Cam.merce  Commission.    I  realize  that  it  is  a 
popular  .section  as  far  as  a  great  many  of  the  prop<ments 
of  this  Icgi.slation  are  concerned.     I  heard  several  Members 
call  special  attention  to  it  during  the  general  debate  and 
express  their  approval  of  it.     However,  I  wish  to  point  out 
the  danger   involved   in   the   policy  of   the   action   and   the 
du-ection    toward    which    Congress,    consciously    or   uncon- 
sciously, seems  to  be  headed  in  that  regard.     It  is  not  the 
first  time  a  similar  provision  has  been  pa,s.sed.     In  the  GufTey 
Coal  Act  the  Coal  Commi.s.sion  and  the  Consumers'  Coun.st'l 
were   both   authorized   to   maie   complaints   and   prosecute, 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  ca.ses  involv- 
ing   charges    for    the    transportation    of    coal.     In    view    of 
the   recommendation    of   the   Brownlow    committee    to    put 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.s.sion  and  other  mdeptndent 
agencies   of    the    Government    under    a    Cabinet    ofScial,    I 
believe  one  is  forced  to  give  attention  to  this  .section  and 
similar  provisions  in  other  acts  of  Congress.     They  squint, 
at   least,   toward   political    control   of   the   Interstate   Com- 
merce Commission  and  toward   bringing   political   pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  CommiSvSion  in  the  exercise  of  its  judg- 
ment in  fixing  freight  rates  for  the  transportation  of  dif- 
ferent  commodities   which    ought    to    be    a   purely   judicial 
function.     If  we  pursue  this  policy,  there  is  no  reason  why 
eventually  labor  should  not  ask  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
be  authorized  to  initiate   and   prosecute  complaints   where 
the  interests  of  labor  are  involved,  and  so  we  might  go  on 
down  through  the  list. 

I  shall  not  move  to  strike  this  provision  out  of  the  bill  at 
this  time,  but  I  do  believe  the  attention  of  the  House 
ought  to  be  called  to  it  and  to  the  policy  which  we  seem 
to  be  embarking  upon  or  pursuing  by  keeping  it  in  the  blU, 
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Mr.  Chairman, 


and  which  may  come  up  in  somje  other  piece  of  legislation  at 
any  tune. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  MAPES.    I  ask  unanimjous  consent, 
that  I  may  proceed  for  1  addit  onal  minute, 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  opjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   MAPES.     Mr.  Chairma^ 
Commission  must  take   into 
structure  In  passing  upon  casds  before 
terest   of   any   one   special   chss.   and 
Interests  of  all  classes  are  saf< 
partial  governmental  body,  witl 


applications  and  to  fight  them 


Mr.  MAPES.  Yes:  but  in  ort  er  to  mean  anything  or  be  at 
all  effective,  it  will  be  necessajy  to  create  a  division  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  fo*  the  purpose  of  doing  th 
work  contemplated  by  the  sectjlon  and  that  will  necessitate 
additional  appropriations  and 
work, 
for  it. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montan^. 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  fdr 
whose  interests  are,  I  believe,  d  osely  linked  with  the  interests 
of  all  agriculture  in  this  coxmtry.  I  want  to  urge  with  all 
the  strength  and  sincerity  at  my  command  the  enactment 
of  the  farm  bill  which  is  now  :  ending  before  Congress. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  muft  be  the  next  great  accom- 
plishment of  the  Roosevelt  adi 
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the  Interstate  Commerce 

cfcinsideration  the   whole  rate 

it.  not  just  the  in- 

I   believe   that   the 

In  its  hands.    It  is  an  im- 

no  special  ax  to  grind. 

Mr.  JONES.    This  only  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  file 


hrough. 


more  or  less  duplication  of 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  <t  all.  as  well  as  the  necessity 
[Applause.] 

feU.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 

the   farmers   of   Montana 


iniini 
,  ttiis 


istration  on  behalf  of  agri- 


culture. From  the  date  that  tliis  administration  took  office 
in  1933,  its  agricultural  policy  has  been  one  of  the  pillars 
of  Its  entire  ser\-ice  to  the  American  people.  This  splendid 
work  must  go  on.  We  must  eaact  the  best  legislation  that 
we  can  devise. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Americin  people  yet  appreciate  the 
predicament  of  agricultxire.  '  rhe  whole  farm  program  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  was  taken  away  from  agri- 
culture and  the  farmers  were  eft  without  anything  to  help 
them.  That  was  the  real  slgriflcant  meaning  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  on  January  6,  1936. 

Tlie  Roorevelt  administration  saw  and  understood  that 
critical  situation.  Under  our  freat  leadership  in  this  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Presidency,  there  was  immediately  enacted 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Doiaestic  Allotment  Act.  Under 
this  act  the  administration  hjis  done  its  best  to  overcome 
the  damage  of  the  Hoosac  !^1>  decision.  I  appreciate  that. 
Let  no  man  misimderstand  me.  I  know  that  the  admintstra- 
tion  through  the  soil-conserva  ion  program  of  the  Triple  A 
has  done  the  best  it  could.  Bi  it  I  hope  that  the  people  will 
also  understand  the  problems  which  remain  for  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  great  staple  conmodities  for  those  farmers 
of  Montana  and  the  other  Gre  it  Plains  States  who  produce 
wheat  and  com,  for  the  great  :  Ivestock  industry  which  feeds 
com,  and  for  the  producers  of  the  export  crops — cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice. 

In  advocating  enactment  of  this  bill,  I  am  speaking  spe- 
cifically in  defense  of  the  wheal  growers.  The  wheat  growers 
need  to  have  a  place  in  the  nitional  farm  program.  With 
the  other  farmers  of  the  United  States,  we  absolutely  have 
to  have  a  carefully  worked  ou  program  which  will  protect 
them,  their  prices,  and  their  income. 

The  producers  of  the  great  e  cport  crops  like  wheat  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  any  real  tariff  protection.  They  are 
not  able  without  help  to  control  their  production  like  the 
great  corporations  do.  TTiey  cinnot,  like  big  b\isiness.  regu- 
late their  prices.  They  must  have  the  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  that  they  can  cooperate  in  carrying  out  a  national 
program. 

But  I  want  to  caH  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  the  fact  that  before  tny  program  can  be  of  actual 
benefit  to  •griculture  it  must  neet  two  great  reoulrements. 


First.  It  most  b«_^  fundam^^ntally  sound  in  principle  and, 
second,  it  nwi^i  be  practicable  and  workable  in  actual 
cperation. 

I  know  that  every  cnc  of  u.s  agrees  on  the  first  point.  They 
vill  agree  with  the  general  proposition  that  a  program  ha^  to 
te  rvell  thought  cut  and  .-^cund  in  principle.  But  in  the  case 
cf  wheat,  which  ls  an  ab.^olutely  viUl  indu-stry.  because  it 
supplies  the  Nation  with  bread,  there  is  .'^ome  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  just  what  is  tlie  best  program  for  the  wheat 
farmers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  producers  of  the  great  export  com- 
modities need  a  program  which  is  different  from  that  needed 
t)v  tho^^e  whcso  prnducrs  are  sold  on  a  domestic  basis.  The 
producers  of  the  export  products  like  wheat  have  to  sell  on 
i.  world  basis.  Wlien  there  is  a  surplus  the  tariff  does  not 
work  for  them.  E.xcept  in  years  of  drought  or  crop  shortage 
Irom  o'cher  rea.5ons,  it  is  mo.stly  a  fiction. 

Since  the  price  of  wheat  u-suaily  goes  up  and  down  with 
world  price.-^  and  world  .supplies,  rather  than  supplies  in  this 
country,  the  wheat  farmer  cannot  increase  his  income  by 
merely  reducing  his  production  He  may  reduce  his  produc- 
tion but  not  have  any  gain  in  price,  because  his  price  will  be 
fixed  on  the  world  market.  It  will  be  fixed  on  the  world 
market  unless  production  is  cut  down  far  beyond  the  per- 
i:entage  anylxxly  has  suggested. 

I  want  to  plead  with  the  Nation  to  be  fair  with  the  wheat 
farmer.  Being  fair  with  the  wheat  farmer  would  mean  going 
oeyond  this  bill  as  it  stands.  It  would  mean  supplementing 
!;he  American  price  with  payments  to  offset  the  tariff  made 
to  those  wheal  growers  who  cooperate  in  the  program. 
Th(jse  payments  would  have  to  be  financed  somehow.  F\>r 
my  part,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  finance  them  by  a  tariff 
equalizing  ta.x  on  the  proce.ssing  of  wheat.  It  is  said  that 
such  taxes  would  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  That  is  true, 
Dut  is  there  one  Member  in  this  House  who  can  tell  me  a 
single  respect  in  which  the  effect  of  a  tax  on  the  consumer 
would  differ  an  iota  from  the  effect  of  paying  a  fair  price 
tor  wheat  "^  So  I  ?ay  that  I  am  for  a  sound  program  for  the 
wht^at  farmer,  and  in  my  opinion  this  means  a  program 
which  is  properly  financed. 

Now.  we  must  have  a  sound  program  not  only  for  wheat 
but  for  asnculture  in  gf^neral.  And  that  brings  up  my  sec- 
ond point.  It  is  vital  to  have  the  program  practicable  and 
workable  in  method. 

But  as  to  this  .second  point,  it  seem.s  to  me  we  are  in  great 
danger.  It  seems  that  the  carefully  work^d-out  plan  of  the 
ihairman  and  hi.s  able  commit? te  i.s  being  undermined  and 
destroyed  by  the  acceptance  by  this  House  of  amendments 
which  are  utterly  thoutjhtle.s.s,  utterly  impracticable  of  ad- 
aiinistration.  and  which,  if  allowed  to  slay  In  the  bill,  will 
reduce  a  potentially  valuable  program  to  a  ridiculous  bundle 
of  contradictory  and  lmprK5.slb^^  rules 

In  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Montana  I  have  favored 
passage  of  the  farm  bill  now  before  this  House,  with  the 
reservation  that  som^'thmg  more  .should  be  done  for  live- 
stock. I  still  favor  pa.s.sage  of  the  bill,  but  with  one  even 
more  vital  reservation.  The  newly  added  amendment  which 
would  put  bureaucratic  restrictions  on  the  use  of  acres  di- 
verted from  wheat  and  from  the  other  four  major  soil- 
depleting  crops  should  be  removed. 

It  is  true  that  the  am.endment  was  put  forward  in  good 
faith  as  a  means  of  prot.ecting  the  interests  of  livestock  and 
iairy  industry.  But  aft^r  careful  thought  I  am  asking  that 
the  amendment  be  removed,  in  the  real  interests  of  the  dairy 
and  livestock  farmers  of  Montana,  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  Montana  wheat  farmers. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  sup- 
ported it  think  that  the  amendment  improved  the  farm  bill. 
I  thought  so.  Tlie  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  taken 
the  heart  right  out  of  the  bill.  We  may  think  that  we  still 
have  a  farm  program  pending  before  us.  The  truth  is  that 
the  bill  we  are  considering  no  longer  is  a  real  farm  program. 
If  it  were  passed  as  it  st.ands  now.  it  would  stand  small 
chance  of  being  put  mto  pracUce,  It  is  simply  unadmin- 
istrable. 
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Summing  it  up.  the  recent  amendment  puts  .^trinps  on 
payments  for  diverting  land  from  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
or  tobacco  and  planting  it  to  soil-conserving  crops.  Such 
payments  would  be  forbidden  in  connection  with  any 
diverted  acreage  if  any  of  the  soil-conserving  crops  were  used 
to  supply  feed  for  any  livestock  not  used  on  the  farm.  The 
rule  would  include  cattle,  sheep,  dau-y  products,  and  poultry 
and  poultry  products. 

In  other  words,  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  say  that 
it  is  meant  to  protect  established  hvestock,  dairy,  and  poul- 
try men  against  any  possible  competition  which  might  result 
from  the  way  wheat  farmers  and  others  used  their  diverted 
acres.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  such  danger  exists, 
or  that  the  amendment  would  offer  any  protection  if  the 
danger  did  exist.  I  want  to  discuss  some  of  those  points 
later. 

The  really  important  thing  is  this:  No  matter  what  the 
principle  of  the  amendment  may  be.  it  simply  cannot  be 
made  to  work.  If  it  stays  in  the  farm  bill,  the  whole  pro- 
gram will  be  imworkable. 

At  least  half  of  the  Members  who  voted  to  put  the  amend- 
ment into  the  bHl  have  said  that  the  bill  goes  too  far— that 
it  would  regiment  farmers.  The  regimentation  which  they 
fear  consists  of  marketing  quotas  in  abnormal  surplus  years, 
along  with  Government  loans  on  the  surpluses  which  are 
temporarily  held  off  the  market.  Such  regimentation  would 
not  take  place  unless  the  farmers  who  would  be  affected 
voted  for  quotas  by  at  least  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Now.  along  comes  this  amendment  which  would  regiment 
farmers  all  of  the  time.  It  would  not  regiment  just  the 
farmers;  it  would  regiment  cows  and  sheep  and  hens,  too. 
If  they  ate  so  much  as  a  mouthful  out  of  one  of  the  for- 
bidden fields,  their  owner  would  lose  his  payment  for  divert- 
ing the  acreage  in  that  field.  If  he  failed  to  watch  what  the 
animals  were  doing,  or  for  any  other  reason  failed  to  report 
that  he  had  forfeited  all  or  part  of  his  payment,  he  would 
be  breaking  the  law, 

If  drought  came  and  a  farmer  needed  all  the  grass  he  had 
he  could  take  the  choice  between  seeing  his  animals  go  with- 
out or  forfeiting  his  payment  If  his  wife  sold  a  few  dozen 
eggs  every  now  and  then,  she  would  have  to  be  careful  as  to 
where  the  hen's  meals  came  from. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  situations  which  might  come  up 
Payments  for  diverting  acreage  from  wheat,  com,  cotton  and 
the  like  would  be  Uie  mainstay  of  the  proposed  farm  pro- 
gram, just  as  they  are  such  an  important  part  of  the  present 
agricultural  conser\'ation  program.  All  of  those  payments 
to  every  farmer  would  be  under  a  shadow  of  doubt  until  it 
cculd  be  proved,  if  it  ever  could,  if  the  acres  ever  supplied 
food  for  any  farm  animals,  and  just  what  kind  of  animals 
they  were.  A  full-time  cow  and  hen  watcher  on  every  farm 
m-aybe  two  shifts  of  them,  looks  like  the  only  answer.  A 
farm  program  like  that  would  be  the  same  as  no  program 
except  for  costing  money  and  annoying  farmers. 

When  I  say  this  I  am  thinking  of  Montana's  wheat  farmers 
and  of  her  livestock  and  dairy  farmers.  I  am  thinking  of  all 
Montana  farmers  and  of  her  industrial  wage  earners  and 
business  and  professional  men  as  well.  Not  Montana  alone 
but  the  whole  country  needs  a  sound  and  permanent  farm 
policy.  Passing  a  farm  measure  that  cannot  be  put  into 
practice  is  no  way  to  get  such  a  policy. 

Suppose  there  were  some  practical  way  to  regiment  the  use 
cf  diverted  acres.  Would  it  really  help  dairy  and  livestock 
farmers?  U  so.  the  matter  ought  to  be  considered  carefully. 
In  normal  years,  entire  livestock  industry— cattle,  sheep,  and 
dairy— is  more  important  to  Montana  farmers  than  the  great 
Montana  wheat  mdustry.  Furthermore,  no  one  class  or  area 
can  be  permanently  helped  by  any  system  that  injures  any 
other  class  or  area.  But  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that 
putting  a  legal  fence  around  diverted  acres  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  livestock  interests.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  that  a  plan  like  that  provided  in  the  amendment 
just  added  to  the  bill  would  work  serious  harm  on  the  very 
farmers  it  purports  to  protect. 
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It  would  take  years  of  study  to  an.'^wer  fullv  all  tlie  ques- 
tions I  have  raised.     But   I  want   to  t^use  long  enou-h  to 
make  four  important  pomt^tv.o  n-trative  and  two  p^rsitive 
First,  unrestricted  use  of  diverted  acreage  would  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  livestock,  dairj-.  or  poultry  industries 

Second,  this  is  the  fourth  full  year  that  acreage  hiis  b<H>n 
diverted  thi-ough  the  agency  of  a  national  farm  program 
Nothing  temble  has  happened  to  livestock  or  dairy  farmers 
Instead,  they  are  much  better  off  than  they  were  when  the 
programs  began. 

Third,  the  greatest  threat  to  the  prosperity  of  those  three 
industries   comes  when   there  are  surplus   acres  of   cotton 
corn,  and  wheat;  and  low  prices  driv«>  the  staple-crop  farm-^ 
ers  into  new  ways  of  niaking  a  living. 

Fourth,  buying  power  of  people  in  towns  and  cities    and 
stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grams  are  the  two  essen- 
tials for  successful  dairying  or  poultry  and  livestock  raising 
Both  of  tho.se  essentials  are  possible  only  when  agriculture  is 
kept  in  balance. 

I  am  in  favor  of  H.  R.  8505— so  long  as  it  is  not  rendered 
ineffective  by  amendments.  As  I  have  said,  I  think  that  the 
bill  would  be  improved  by  adding  provisions  to  benefit  live- 
stock men.  if  those  provisions  are  practical.  But  impractical 
provisions  would  be  worse  than  none.  I  feel  that  I  am  speak- 
ing in  the  interests  of  Montana  wheat  farmers,  cattle  and 
sheep  raisers,  and  dairymen,  and  of  Montana  workmen  and 
businessmen.  I  watched  farmers  go  broke  and  lose  their 
farms  in  1932.  and  I  saw  jobless  men  walking  the  streets  of 
the  cities  of  my  district. 

I  have  seen  the  recovery  which  has  followed.  Cash  farm 
Income  in  the  State  went  from  less  than  $48,000,000  in  1932 
to  over  one  hundred  million  In  1935.  During  those  years. 
Income  from  wheat  rose  130  percent.  Income  from  cattle 
and  calves  rose  229  percent.  That  rise,  incidentally,  took 
place  while  acres  were  being  diverted  from  wheat  to  grass. 
The  drought  of  1936  put  farm  income  for  that  year  under 
the  1935  figure,  but  still  far  ahead  of  the  low  point  in  1932. 
During  those  years,  bank  deposits  rose,  life  insurance  salea 
went  up,  new  automobile  registrations  increased,  the  number 
of  commercial  failures  decreased.  Montana  has  gone  along 
in  the  national  move  toward  better  times. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  farm  recovery  has  been  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  this  advance,  or  that  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment programs  were  the  leading  factor  in  farm  recovery. 
Since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Hocsac  Mills  case! 
the  agricultural  conservation  has  been  useful  In  holding 
agricultural  gains,  and  in  stimulating  the  highly  important 
work  of  soil  conservation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  concede  frankly  that  the  ad- 
justment programs  were  emergency  treatments  rather  than 
well-rounded  farm  policies;  and  that  the  conservation  pro- 
gram leaves  out  vital  parts  of  a  permanent  program. 

The  present  need  is  for  a  begirmlng  of  a  sotmd,  long- 
range  national  farm  policy.    I  believe  the  bill  pending  in  this 
House  supplies  such  a  beginning.    It  is  broad,  temperate, 
and  practical.    It  builds  into  one  system  four  methods  with 
which  we  have  had  successful  experience.     Those  are   the 
present    conservation    program,    acreage    adjustment,    com- 
modity loans,  and  marketing  quotas  in  times  of  emergency. 
The  system  gives  us  a  base  on  which  we  can  build.     It  is 
something  which   both  my  farm   and   city   constituents   in 
Montana,  together  with  other  citizens  of  the  Nation,   can 
hold  fast  to,  develop,  and  improve,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  range  program  and  other  aids  to  livestock  men.     At 
present,   our   greatest   responsibility   here   in   this   House   is 
to  find  a  way  to  make  democracy  work  in  our  times.     By 
approving  this  bill  as  introduced  we  will  be  building  one  of 
the  instruments  to  make  it  work.     We  cannot  afford  to  let 
any  short-sighted  hope  of  advantage  for  one  group  lead  us 
into  weakening  the  instrument   even  before  it  is  put  into 
use.     [Applause.] 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Crawford     P&re  81,  line  6.  sUiie  out 
section  401   (a),  Hues  5  to  17.  Inclu^ve. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mi 

vision  of  the  Interstate 
treme  difficxilty.    When  we  e 
for  the  control  of  interstate 
one  of  the  most  difficult  unde 
o*ir  whole  Industrial  and 
point  of  Federal  control.    We 
which  would  enable  that 
merce  Commission  to  function 
able  to  get  on  its  feet.    It 
persorineL    Prom  the  date  of 
under  a   load  that  would 
Oovemment  to  carry. 

Its  work  is  divided  into 
coyerlng    complaints,    finance 
traffic,  accounting  regulation, 
the  study  of  drivers'  problems, 
weights  of  motor  vehicles,  anf 

The  Division's  request  for 
percent — and,  mind  you.  this 
at  thousands  of  most  difficult 
with.    The   entire   field   Is 
foundation  work  must  be 
must  be  carried.    The 
dlate  need  imaginable.    It 

EUghty-nine   thousand 
permits  are  now  on  file. 
stantly.    New  applications 
about  400  each  month.    The 
two  ways— one  requires  a  fom^al 
consisting  of  "grandfather" 
In  the  majority  of  cases  be 
formal  hearings.    All  of  the 
each  month  must  be  set  for 
are  being  ctmducted  at  the 
a  deficiency  of  approximately 
considering  the  number 
25  months  behind  schedule, 
will   probably  be   10,000 
then  the  Division  will  be  3 
Need  I  say  more.    The 
evident.    Terrible  damage  to 
operator,  the  railroad,  and 
Imposed  by  reason  of  Congress 
with  the  necessary  funds. 

My  proposition  Is  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce 
Implemented.    We  may  pass  1 
results  are  not  achieved 
ate  In  vacuo.    When  they  are 
the  cost  of  placing  behind 
ment.    If  I  may  observe.  It  Is 
little  use  to  revise  old  laws 
administration  is  as  Importan  . 
sit  here  and  enact  ambttloiis 
the  means  of  their  enforcemeht 
pnMnlse  to  our  ear  and  break  i 

This  provision  In  section  40 
of  additional  work  on  the  part 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
terly  unable  to  function  under 
will  correct  this  situation  and 
and  thus  Implement  this 
sary  tools  in  all  departments, 
section  401  (a)  to  function. 

Commissioner  Rogers,  in 
Carriers,  stated  the  following 

Regulation  at  motor  aurrlers 
President  as  outlined  In  his  Salt 
upon  urgent  requests  of   motor 
State  and  Federal  commlSBlons. 

Upon  this  regulation  depends 
the  tnterBtat«  motor-carrier 
000  people.     This  \rast  industry 
water,  as  it  is  and  Is  headed  for 
n  regulation  falls,  the 
oompaUUTe  rail  industry,  which 


the  Motor  Carrier  Di- 

Commisslon   ts  in   ex- 

iiacted  the  law  which  called 

iruck  operators,  we  launched 

trtaJangs  that  can  be  found  in 

fabric  from  the  stand-   ' 

lave  never  provided  the  funds   1 

of  the  Interstate  Com- 

The  Infant  has  never  t)een 

never  had  the  necessary 

birth  it  has  been  struggling 

a  matured  division  of 


Commlss  on 
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general  sections  such  as  that 
law    enforcement,    safety, 
research   and  investigation, 
the  Investigation  of  sizes  and 
the  general  administTatlon. 
fuhds  has  been  cut  almost  33  Mi 
is  a  new  division,  with  tens 
and  Individual  cases  to  deal 
a   staggering   amount   of 
great  educational  burdens 
Is  in  the  greatest  Imme- 
asslstance  now. 
applications    for   certificates    and 
number  Is  increasing  con- 
being  filed  at  the  rate  of 
applications  are  handled  in 
hearing.    The  other  group, 
abplications  properly  filed,  can 
handled  without  the  necessity  of 
applications  being  received 
formal  hearing,    lliese  hearings 
of  250  each  month.  Heaving 
50  each  month.    At  this  rate. 
filed,  the  Division  is  about 
'Vlthin  these  25  months  there 
applications   filed    and 
years  and  4  months  behind. 
of  the  situation  is  too 
1  hipping,  commerce,  the  truck 
public  in  general  is  being 
not  providing  this  Division 
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^otor  Carrier  Division  of  the 

should  be  more  ade<ruately 

ws  but  if  we  stop  there  their 

They  do  not  oper- 

jnacted  here,  we  should  count 

the  driving  force  of  govern- 

dle  to  pass  new  laws:  It  is  of 

we  realize  fully  that  their 

as  their  formulation.    If  we 

aws  and  then  do  not  provide 

It  is  to  "keep  the  word  ol 

,  to  our  hope." 

fa)  calls  for  a  vast  amount 

of  the  Motor  Carrier  Division 

Commission.    I  repeat,  it  is  ut- 

the  present  load.    I  trust  we 

do  It  adequately  and  quickly 

division  with  the  neces- 

hereby  making  it  possible  for 
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charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
he  other  day: 


WIS 

Lake 


a  part  of  the  program  of  thn 

City  address.     It  was  enacted 

carriers,   railroads,   shippers,   and 


In  large  measxire  the  welfare  of 

induftry  employing  more  than  2.000.- 

barely  keeping  Its  head  abov? 

the  rocks  If  this  relation  fails. 

cas  will  be  serkmsly  felt  hy  the 

likewise  la  In  a  serious  condition. 


During  the  first  18  months  everyone  was  surprteingly  patient 
In  the  face  of  our  inabUity  to  do  that  which  they  knew  and  we 
knew  should  be  done  Tt'.ls  patience  Ls  rapidly  disappearing.  Even 
without  thi.^  !a.-t  dni-stic  reduction  we  have  7  months  to  go  before 
the  appropriation  would  be  available,  and  In  the  meantime  we 
cannot  avoid  getting  further  and  further  behind, 

Mr.  Chairman,  flection  401  is  utterly  meaningless  unless 
w^  implement  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comrxiis.s;on  by  giving  it  a  better  personnel 
and  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Commissioner  Rogers,  who  has 
charge  of  this  Bureau.  The  farmers  are  as  much  interested 
in  rates  made  by  truck  operators  as  they  are  in  rates  made 
by  the  railroads.  The  railroads  are  asking  for  a  15-percent 
incres,se  in  rates.  Yet  the  Bureau  has  no  power  to  func- 
tion at  the  present  time.  It  has  only  a  few  employees.  It 
has  never  got  onto  its  feet.  The  total  number  of  employees, 
I  am  informed,  i.s  only  133  inside  the  District  and  79  outside, 
or  a  total  of  212  employees.  It  is  physically  Impossible  for 
this  Division  to  serve  the  interested  parties — the  shipping 
public,  the  motor-carrier  operators,  and  others — with  such  a 
small  personnel.  To  expect  them  to  do  so  is  but  a  joke  and 
mockery.  If  the  operation  of  the  Division  completely 
breaks  down  it  is  no  faul^  of  the  Division  but  the  blame 
can  be  placed  squarely  on  the  .shoulders  of  Congress.  If 
the  act  was  a  constructive  one.  then  let  us  back  it  up  and 
make  Government  control  effective — otherwise  repeal  the  act. 

fHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  section  401  <a),  the  question  which  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan  refers  to  is  not  involved  at  all. 
The  question  of  what  provision  shall  be  made  for  handling 
the  Motor  Carrier  Division  is  an  entirely  different  one. 

This  provisiop.  of  the  bill  aufhorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  application  for  correction  of  discrimina- 
tion in  freight  rate^  against  farm  product,s,  both  in  respect  of 
rail  rates  and  motor  rates.  I  cited  the  other  day  some  of  the 
rankest  discriminations  involved  and  I  made  a  speech  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  on  the  .=;ame  .subject.  There  has  been  nobody 
whose  business  it  has  been  to  5,ce  that  the  fann  freight  rates 
are  kept  in  their  proper  relationship  in  thio  picture.  The 
question  of  whether  more  money  is  needed  for  the  handling 
of  the  Motor  Division  or  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi.ssion  is  not  involved  here. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield'' 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  that  is  involved  In  this  way: 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  these  complaints.  Now. 
what  is  he  complaining  about?  He  is  complaining  about  a 
freight-rate  situation.  Tlie  truck  operators  of  tijis  coimtry 
are  filing  tariffs  down  therf  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and 
these  questions  cannot  b"  taken  up  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture when  the  Int.rsta'e  Commerce  Commission  caimot 
deal  with  the  problem.,  on  their  desks  now.  and  therefore  they 
cannot  answer  the  complaints  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  do  not  thir.k  the  farmers  should  be  the  only 
ones  to  suffer. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Th*-  gentleman  Is  correct.  The  entire 
country  and  the  whole  tran.sp<3rtation  system  and  everything 
related  to  it  is  involved,  and  I  may  say  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  I  used  this  section  as  a 
means  of  getting  these  facts  before  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES     I  understand. 

Mr,  CRAWFORD  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  I.s  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HENDRICKS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  fMr.  Wilcox  1  was  not 
adopted,  as  I  believe  my  State  needed  It.  May  I  say  that  I  am 
inclined  to  vote  for  this  bill  not  because  I  believe  the  bill 
is  as  good  as  it  could  have  been,  or  not  because  I  believe  it  is 
as  inclusive  as  it  should  have  been;  but  if  I  vote  for  it,  which, 
of  course,  depends  upon  it.s  fir^l  form,  it  will  be  because  1 
believe  it  to  be  only  an  experunent  out  of  which  I  hope  will 
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come  some  good,  because  I  think  perhaps  it  will  indirectly 
and  remotely  affect  some  of  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  and 
because  I  have  tried  to  take  the  position  that  I  am  repre- 
senting th'^  entij-e  population  of  this  NaUon  and  not  my 
constituents  alone. 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing  to  me  that  on  each  occasion  when  I 
have  been  called  on  to  vote  upon  a  matter  affecting  those 
whom  we  may  call  farmers  in  my  State  that  the  mea.sures 
have  affected  them  adversely,  and  yet  I  must  vote  for  these 
measures  because  they  help  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  first  meas^ore  of  this  nature  which  I  was  called  upon 
to  support  was  the  bill  for  the  extension  of  authority  for 
reciprocal-trade  agreements.  An  attempt  was  made  to  point 
out  to  me  wherein  my  State  received  some  sort  of  benefit 
from  these  agreements.  Frankly,  I  never  understood  the 
explanation.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  those  explaining  un- 
derstood; however,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  do  understand, 
and  so  do  the  fanners  in  Florida,  and  that  is  that  under  the 
agreement  with  Cuba,  that  island  with  its  cheap  labor  and 
other  advantages,  was  able  to  ship  into  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  such  competing  products  as  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, peppers,  and  others  and  sell  tJiem  in  many  instances  for 
1  cent  less  per  pound  than  it  took  to  produce  them  in  Florida. 
As  a  result  of  this  agreement,  thousands  of  acres  of  produc- 
tive land  lay  idle  in  my  State,  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  believe  what  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Green]  said  recently  about  many  of  our  farmers  going  on 
relief,  I  believe  he  can  be  furnished  facts  and  figures  that 
will  convince  him. 

The  second  measure  I  was  called  upon  to  support  was  the 
sugar-quota  bill.    Florida  has  in  recent  years  started  to  pro- 
duce sugar  commercially,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
could  produce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  sugar,  we 
were  allotted  a  few  thousand  tons.     When  we  asked  for  a 
quota  of  sugar  to  equal  at  least  the  consumption  of  this 
product  in  our  State  we  received  no  consideration.    I  am 
glad  that  the  amendment  to  this  bill  sponsored  by  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, of  Maine,  and  mj-self  was  adopted,  the  effect  of  which 
provides  that  if  sugar  or  potatoes  or  any  other  commodity 
should  later  come  under  this  bill  a  State  may  produce  their 
domestic  consumption  without  regard  to  foreign  importations. 
Now,  the  third  measure  I  am  called  upon  to  vote  for  is  this 
farm  bill.    Perhaps  someone  is  prepared  to  explain  to  me 
Just  how  this  bill  will  benefit  Florida,  but  it  may  be  that 
after  I  have  had  such  explanation  the  results  will  be  just 
as  disastrous  as  those  of  the  agreement  with  Cuba.    These 
are  the  measures  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  vote  for, 
and  my  delegation  was  castigated  and  accused  by  the  gen- 
tlemen  from   North   Carolina  of   asking   for   some   special 
privilege  over  other  States  because  we  tried  to  get  a  small 
concession  in  the  tobacco  section  of  the  bill.     I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentlemen  that  I  have  discovered  since  I  have  been 
here  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  a  delegation  to  look  out  for 
their  State,  for  certainly  no  one  else  wUl.    I  cannot  see  how 
it  could  greatly  disturb  the  effects  of  this  bill  to  provide 
that  a  State  like  Florida,  which  is  attempting  to  diversify 
her  crops,  have  a  quota  of  about  1  percent  of  what  tobacco  ' 
is  grown  in  the  United  States,  particularly  when  only  about 
a  dozen  States  grow  tobacco,  and  one  State  had  a  production 
last  year  of  69  percent. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  hope  that  on  some  occasion  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote  on  something  that  will  directly  benefit  my 
farmer  friends  in  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  amendments  to 
section  401? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  section  402? 
Mr.  KLEBERG.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  action  in  order  to  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  whether  he  thinks  the  language  in  section  402 
is  sufficiently  mandatory,  intelligible,  and  explicit  at  least 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  section,  to  establish  a  laboratory  for  research  looking 
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to  a  wider  and  more  extensive  use  of  cotton  If  a  State  were 
to  raise  $250,000  of  coin  of  the  reiilm  fo.r  that  ptirpose 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes;  and  the  same  would  be  true  wMi 
respect  to  any  other  cotton. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  I  asked  particularly  with  reference  to 
cotton. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  certamly  think  it  is;  and  I  think  if  thl.s 
provision  goes  through  one  should  certainly  be  established. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  And  the  gentleman  believes  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  and  certamly  of  the  Cammiiiee 
on  Agriculture? 

Mr.  JONES.     There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  pormis.sion 
granted  me  in  the  House,  I  submit  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  by  Mr,  A.  B.  Cornier,  director  of  extension  f-om 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  CoUege  Sta- 
tion, Tex.,  together  with  some  data  havnng  to  do  with 
expenditures  heretofore  made  by  the  Congress  in  supp.irt 
and  maintenance  of  the  forest  products  laboratory  loca'ed 
at  Madison.  Wis.: 

Texas   AcRictTLTmAL    ExPEarMENT  Station 
„        ,,  .  College  Station,  Tex.  Nwember  6.  1935 

Hon.  He.vht  a.  Wallace. 

Srcretary  of  Agriculture.  Washirurtcm,  D   C 
Deae  Mk.  Secretart:     I  submit  to  you   herewith   a   propoRaJ   for 
a  regional   cotton  products   laboraton,-   to  serve  the   entire  anion 
I    Belt.     This  proposal   has  to  do  with   the  development   at   -iew   uses 
I    lor  cotton  and  its  byproduct.s,  and  has.  I  beUeve.  a  dlrc»ct  beArirg 
upon  the  marketing   of  cotton  and   cotton  products,   which   plava 
such  an  Important  part  In  the  .Nation's  affairs  ' 

I  It  Is  proposed  that  this  regional  cotton  product*  laboratnrv 
be  established  at  one  of  the  land-grant  college.s  m  the  Cotton 
Belt,  out  of  moneys  made  available  by  the  Bankhead -Jones  Art 
approved  June  29.  1935.  and  that  the  projects  undertaken  h^ 
developed  with  the  counsel  of  the  experiment  station*  of  the 
cotton  States,  I  am  accordingly  sending  copies  of  this  proposal 
to  the  station  directors  concerned. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  B,  Conner.  Director. 

Title:   Regional  Cotton  Products  Laboratory 

Region  sen-ed:  The  entire  Onton  Belt,  raiiglng  from  CaUIoml* 
on  the  west  to  Gteorgla  on  the  cast. 

Location.  To  be  located  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  one 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Cooperation:  In  the  development  and  operation  of  this  regional 
laboratory,  the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industn'" 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment sUtlons  of  the  several  cottGn-producing  States  is  essential 

Funds:  It  is  estimated  that  in  addition  to  the  coet  of  the  build- 
ings, it  win  require  $100,000  to  man  and  equip  this  laboratory 
with  such  equipment  as  is  immediately  needed  Thereafter  a 
technical  staff  and  added  equipment  as  needed  are  the  chief 
necessities. 

Regional  cotton  research  council:  It  is  proposed  th.-xt  this  labora- 
tory shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculturr>  or  his 
duly  authorized  represenUtive,  and  shall  be  a  regional  laboratory 
in  the  real  sense  as  distinguished  from  a  SUte  expf^rime'.t  station 
system  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Federal  bureau  on  the  other  Its 
work  shall  be  planned,  developed,  and  conducted  with  the  joint 
counsel,  advice,  and  participation  of  the  Federal  bureaus  and 
the  State  experiment  stations  in  the  cotton  SUt«*s  This  labora- 
tory should,  in  fact,  be  participated  In  directly  by  the  different 
stations  to  an  extent  that  subsidiary  problems  In  connection  there- 
with peculiar  to  a  particular  State  or  locality  might  be  readi'y 
recognized  and  handled  by  these  stations  thnmselvrs 

It  shall  be  conducted  !n  the  usual  spirit  of  scientific  cooperation 
under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  counsel  and  advice 
of  the  directors  of  the  experiment  stations  of  the  cotton  State's 
and  the  heads  of  the  Federal  cooperative  bureaios  or  other  r.'pre- 
sentatlves  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

To  aid  the  Secretary  in  the  formulation  of  the  research  proeram 
and  policies  and  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  correlation  of 
effort,  the  heads  of  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  partlclpatlne 
in  the  regional  research  of  the  laboratory  shall  constitute  a  re- 
search  council  It  Is  proposed  that  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  this 
council  to  advLse  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  concerning  the 
program  and  of  any  changes,  substitutions,  or  additions  that 
should  be  made  In  the  research  program  of  the  laboratory  All 
projects  conducted  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  shall  be 
considered  by  the  research  council  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
Objectives:  The  objectives  of  the  Regional  Cotton  Products  Lab- 
oratory shall  be  to  develop  from  cotton  and  its  byproducts  new 
products  and  byproducts  and  uses  for  them  that  will  insure  a 
wider  utilization  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  and  thus  en- 
hance the  marketing  facilities  of  this  important  commodity  (See 
appended  outline  for  details.) 
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Adu-^nistration-  The  administration  of 
tind'-T  'h-  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
with  \frai  wctlon  of  the  BAnkhead-Jorses 
peaeaxth  and  the  funds  appropriated  there 

may   be   so  administered   that    it    v.-. 11   fill   i 
•^icultuiai  research  organijr.atlon  and  tha 
medtorr»»   experimental   establishment   dup 
either   the    Stale    tu^ncul'-ural    experiment    i 
bureaus      The  research   undertaken   st^ould 
and  thus  ccmplett;  the  ImJtage  between  t^iC 
Federal  research  agenci'-'s.     It  should,  there 
part    of    T,    ^c^npre^.^^.sl'•e    procrtim    of    wo 
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research  ser^.ni?  tne  Nation  as  a  whole. 

De'.aurd  coii— Budget  jor  in,-  fi'\t  pi-al  year 

Sfilaries 

DcUiils 
One 
One 


P  6 
P  5. 
One  P  5, 
One  P  6. 


director  of  laboratory 

chem.i.st,  oils 

chemist,  p'.nems 

chemist,  celiulof-j.' 

One  P-5.  chemist,  solvents 

One  P  5    chemi-.t    plastics    

Five  Jnnio.-  chemlst-s.  at  f2  200 

Pour  stei.ocraphers.  at  |;44J--- 

Fjur  uiisit;Utxi  laborers,  a;  Sl.JcO  — 

Operation     

Detai..- 

Office  furniture,  flxtures.  and  equ.pme: 

ScK-ntiflc   equipment. 

Chem-cals  and   laboratory  supphes. 
Office  and  travelmg  expenses 


Total,  first  year. 
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A  BancT   Rklatiho   to   a   Rkctonal   CoTTo|f 

TO    PnOVIDE    FOB    RTSIAECH    ON    THE 

The  greatest  opportunity  In  agricultural 
unduubtetlly  lies  In  developing  new  uses  f 
and    byproducts    and    In    Improving 
ulUlzatlon.     Agriculture  supplies  the  raw 
dustrles.   but   agrlctilture.  being  the 
■mall,  hlgiily  Individualistic  enterprises 
lug  In  close  touch  with  the  demands  of 
inj?  or   developing  new   industrial   uses   fi 
Indust47.  on  the  other  hand,  is  concemet! 
raw   materials  as  cheaply  as  possible  for 
esses  and  Is  not  Interested  In  utilizing  Its 
\ises  for   agricultural   products   except 
In  the   mantiJacturlng  processes. 
Vktienever   the  raw   products  of 
lar^.  well -organized,  closely  knit  Industr- 
products    are    sd^n    discovered.      For    exa: 
facttirers    are   now   using   bagasse,   fi 
the  manufacture  of  Celotex.  an  Insulating 
pacJOng    indtistry   has   developed   literally 
for    fntTTiAi     byproducts,    ranging    frcm 
violin   strings   and   highly   punfle<d 

These  two  Indtastrles  kre  unique  In 
material,  the  entire  product   of   the 
In  one  case  and  the  meat  animal,  inc 
bones.   In   the   other.     In   contrast   to   th 
who  produces  cotton  leaves  the  stalk   oi. 
the  gin.  sells   the   lint   to  one   agency 
The  lint.  In  turn.  Is  resold  to  a  wide 
which  Is  interested  only  In  Its  own 
and   has  little   Incentive   to  discover   new 
none   whatever   In   developing   new   uses 
of  the  cotton  plant.     The  spinner,  for 
of  his  way  to  develop  the   use   of  cotto^ 
material      Unless  he  were  brtjadmlnded 
such  research  on  the  theory   that   new 
result  in  an  increase   In  the  price  for 
Probably   the   greatest   need   of   both 
today  Is  a  liaison  agency  which  will 
cultural  products  and  develop 
of  utilization.     Such  an  organization 
both   agriculture   and   Industry,   would 
the  mutual  profit  of  both.     A  start  In 
been  made.     A  corn  products  laboratory 
Iowa,   and  a  wheat  products  laboratory 
Nebraska.      A    similar   enterprise    serv-ing 
Pcrest    Products   Laboratory,   has   been 

The  laboratory,  though  established 
utilization    of    cotton    and    Its    byproducts 
used   for  the  purpooe  of  conducting 
and   teats   with  respect  to  the  chemical 
and  the  utilization  and  preaerratlon  of 
particular   reference   not  only   to  cotton 
hulls,  cottonseed,  and  cottonseed  producu 
but  also  to  com  and  com  stalks,  wheat 
•orghum,    rice,    oats,    barley,    broomcom 
milk.  meat.  eggs.  wool,  mohair,  and  oth«r 
ucta  and  byproducts. 
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Co'ton  Is  the  most  Important  airricukural  product  ;n  the  S<^uth 
ard  rhf^  largest  cosh  cr^o  in  the  United  States  It  also  plays  the 
most  importlii.c  role  in  our  international  trade,  exceeding  in  e.yport 
value  anv  other  American  product  and  maintainink;  mure  than 
^,  ..  (^.jv-^^  rr.n-.  xi.-y  a  i.nvorable  balance  of  trad--  lor  the  Nation. 
T^e  "ave'-it-e  annual  value  of  the  cotton  crop  m  the  United 
St.ites  for  f-e  peric<d  1924-  30  is  «1,422  842  000.  of  which  $1  2-)!  082.- 
142  cc:.sti:utjs  the  value  of  the  Imt  and  $171750.8,57  the  value 
of  the  sefd.  ,,        .^    . 

S-alk  Thoti-1^  the  cr.*tnn  stalk  Is  probablv  not  a.«  wnl  FUited 
for  a  so'irce  of^rellulosv^  n.s  are  mcUiy  other  plants.  lt>=  pos.slbiUtles 
a.s  -luiterlal  for  the  rr.anuf .^cture  of  insulating  material,  wall  hoard, 
papfr  articles  of  various  kinds,  ravon.  cellophane,  and  other  ma- 
teri''.s  sh.iuld  be  inve.stigated.  The  bast  fibers  should  also  be 
st'idiPd  fr'.m  the  standpoint  of  po.ssible  utilization  In  the  manu- 
facture of  cordage  and  coarse  textile? 

j  This  research,  m  addition  to  providing  the  cotton  farmer  .vith 
I  a  neiv  source  of  incomf  would  also  be  of  value  t  j  the  paper, 
'buildins;.   and   textile   Industries. 

B-iirs-   Where  cotton  Is  snapped   or  harvested  hv  sleds  or  other 
mechanical    devices    hugo   pUe.s   of    burs   accumulate   at    the    pins 
I  pr.rl  are  usualiv  dff^troved  bv  burning,  n.-sulting  in  a  compi-ne  \o!=s. 
Th':'se  burs  should  be  put  through  a  process  of  destrunive  distil- 
I  latlon  to  determine  whether  any  solvents  or  other  valuable  cV.rmi- 
cal  compounds  can  hf  reclaimed      The  ash  Is  known  to  be  rich  In 
potu.'^h.    '.vbich    supuests    the    p'''P-<=ible   utilization    of    the    burs    In 
fr?rtil.r.pr  manufacture      The  cellulose  in  the  burs  vould  probably 
hav9   the  same   utill.-atlon    as   that   In   the   stalk   nientifned   above. 
Rf-search    on    this    subject    would    be    of    value    to    the    Rlnner. 
fertilizer   mr.nufacturcr,  tx3  the  'i-hemlcal   industry,  and   would   re- 
flect p.dditinml  prnfi's  to  the  f,-'rmer 

Seed  Crr..sidprTble  r-rt^.iiT"^-  laLs  bf»cn  made  in  the  iitl':^at!on 
of  the  se^d  Ir.  t'ne  manufacture  of  oi!  and  meal  .•iddltlonal  re- 
search is  needed  to  imprrn-e  upon  pre.s<»r.t  method.s  of  m.anufacture 
and  to  dis'"~v<^r  new  products  which  can  be  manufactured  from 
the  seed  and  new  ii.=!-"s  f->r  resent  pr->r!urt,="  Research  on  cotton- 
seed would   include  the  follnwlne  problem.'': 

fl>  A  thorough  study  of  the  structure  and  chem.tstry  of  the 
cotton   -seed 

1 21  A  =;tudv  of  the  most  ^".PcV.ve  methods  of  m.inufacturing 
the  linters    oil    cake,   and   hulls  from  the  seed 

(3 1  Improvement  of  methods  of  utilizing  the  oil  Cottonseed 
j  oil  should  be  thoroughly  studied  for  the  posPlb:lities  of  utillTilng 
the  oil  in  a  wider  variety  of  f>x>d  and  feed  products  and  for  various 
Indu-strlal  purposes.  There  mav  be  an  opportunitv  of  converting 
cottonseed  oil  Into  an  ur..sat"U rated  or  q'llrk-rirTinf'  oil  needed  In 
the  manufacture  of  paint  There  is  a  decided  Rhort.age  of  quick- 
drying  oils  in  the  United  States  at  present  the  average  Im- 
portations of  flaxseed  exccediug  21.500  000  pounds,  and  linseed 
oil  6  250  000  pounds 

'4 1  Cottonseed  meal  should  b*»  considered  as  a  potential  source 
of  human  food.  A  few  products  of  this  nature  are  now  bein^ 
manufactured  on  a  small  scale,  but  there  are  undoubtedly  numer- 
ous  additional   poss'billties   in   this   dlref'tton 

(5>  The  hulls  shuuld  be  Cimsidered  from  the  standpoint  of 
u.se  as  a  substitute  for  excelsior  a.s  a  parkinp  material  A  p.-itent 
covering  the  use  of  cottonseed  hulls  for  putting  preens  on  golf 
courses  netted  the  owners  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
durlne    the   recent    rai'e   for   miniature    golf 

(6)  The  most  efTective  way  to  utilize  the  Hnters  and  extend 
their  use  m  the  manufacfore  of  new  prrxlucts. 

Research  on  the  cotton  seed  would  be  of  direct  value  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  c.tton.seed  !ndu,str\'  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
In  the  S<3uth 

Lmt  Fiber  Is  the  most  important  part  cf  the  cotton  crop 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  research  work  is  needed  in  perfecting 
methods  of  utilization  This  -x-M  be  discussed  under  two  hcad- 
inrrs     a-s   follows 

(l)    Fiber  research: 

(a)  Investigations  on  the  morphol'Tcy  and  trrhnolo^  of  fibers 
as  related   to  the   textile    industry 

(b>  Chemical  and  physlcial  properties  as  related  to  chemical 
Industry 

(c)  A  study  of  the  morphologr-  of  the  cotton  fiber  relative 
to  texture,  strength,  and  uniformity  of  length,  TTirough  such 
research  a  more  definite  me.^iiuro  should  be  establLshed  for  that 
prop>erty   in  cotton   lint   properlv   knovku   as   qualitv 

id)  Effect  of  various  methods  of  glnn.n=;  and  cleaning  cotton 
on  the   fiber 

le)   Effect   of  fertiliser,    urigation.   and   diseases  on    the    quality 
of  the  cotton  fiber, 
<2\   Fabrics: 

Tins  Is  a  traditional  field  for  cotton  and  it  ran  probafclv  be  ex- 
panded Competitors  of  cotton.  s\;rh  as  Mlk  rayon.  I'nd  woci.  .should 
be  studied  to  find  out  what  mak-*?  them  more  desirabl."  a.«;  con' pared 
with  cotton.  Perhaps  cotton  could  be  treatf-d  in  some  way  to 
give  it  the  strcn^h.  sheen  and  >oftnr->-  of  silk  or  rayon,  or  the 
warmth  of  wool,  lis  cheapness  wcuid  give  il  an  advantage  over 
such  competitors. 

(a)  Development  of  attractlva  patterns  and  weaving  processes 
for  particular  uses. 

(b)  Testing  fabrics  of  known  hlst.crv  -fibers  of  varying  lengths 
woven  Into  fabrics  of  various  type?;  and  subjected  to  tests  to  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  various  pvirpoees. 
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(c)  Effect  of  varlcu.e  treatments  preliminary  to  spinning  and 
weaving  ■>  r  o 

(dt  Stylf^  when  women  or  men  purcha-se  clothing  or  fabric,  they 
are  not  interested  m  the  material  as  much  as  they  are  In  beauty. 
Beauty  has  always  been  worth  dollars  and  cents  to  commercial 
nations.  The  manufacturer  often  fails  to  realize  his  limitaiions 
m  the  field  of  design.  He  often  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  good  and  poor  designs 

When  Louis  XIV  of  Prance  imported  weavers,  dyers,  designers 
cf  fabrics,  gold  and  silvc"  workers,  skilled  can-ers.  workers  in  precious 
-stcne.s  and  in  i  eraniics  painters,  architects,  and  other  artists,  he 
laid  the  foundaticn  for  the  Industrial  .supremacy  of  France  in  these 
fields,  which  has  continued  until  the  present  time.  The  entire 
world  wanted  to  buy  th?ir  beautiful  products. 

The  r-ilks  and  woolens  of  today  are  far  In  advance  of  cotton 
fabrics  in  the  matttr  of  design.  No  more  practical  thing  could 
be  done  to  promote  t'le  use  of  cotton  goods  than  to  Improve, 
through  rcfcarch.  their  design,  weaves,  textures,  colors,  and  pat- 
terns Surcesffully  accomplished,  this  would  eive  our  cotton  tex- 
tile Industry  an  advantage  in  world  trade  which  It  does  not  at 
present  enjoy.  The  market  requirements  of  foreign  customers 
would  be  studied  and  provided  for  through  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  li)ome,stlc  Trade  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce, 

New  uses  It  is  seldom  that  persistent  research  falls  to  produce 
results  of  value.  No  one  can  say  what  new  uses  may  be  found  for 
cotton  and  it-^  byproducts  Perhaps  new  methods  of  manufacture 
will  be  developed  which  will  lessen  the  cost.  Research  is  largely 
responsible  lor  our  industrial  leadership  In  the  electrical  and  In 
other  fields  and  this  should  be  applied  to  the  fullest  extent  to  find 
new  uses  for  the  .surplus  In  production. 

It  is  significant  that  developments  in  the  increasing  utilization 
of  cotton  have  bsen  made  almost  altogether  without  any  con- 
certed action  or  conscious  direction  on  the  part  of  the  cotton 
Industry  This  situation  encourages  one  to  believe  that  organized, 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  growers,  mantifacturers,  and  various 
research  and  extension  agencies  in  the  Industry  to  develop  new  uses 
for  cotton  and  expand  present  uses  should  be  much  more  effective 
in  stimulatin:;  increased  demand  for  cotton  and  cotton  products 
than  haphazard,  individual  effort, 

(1)  Cotton  bagging  for  cotton:  About  200.000  bales  of  low-grade 
cotton  would  be  needed  to  wrap  the  average  American  crop  of 
cotton  In  connection  with  this  possibility  two  important  ques- 
tions are  raised,  nam.ely.  that  of  selling  cotton  on  the  basis  of 
net  we'ght  and  that  of  a  tariff  on  Jute, 

(2(  Fertilizer  bags:  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  97,6  percent  of  the  country's  com- 
mercial fertilizer  is  handled  in  Jute  ba^s  and  only  24  percent  in 
cotton  bags  If  all  fertilizer  were  handled  In  cotton  bags,  ap- 
proximately 170.000  bales  of  low-grade  cotton  would  be  consumed. 

(3 1  Ba^gmt;  li  r  gram,  feed,  and  various  food  prcxJucts:  It  is 
estimated  th.at  200.900  hales  of  cotton  are  being  con'^umed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  bags  in  the  United  States,  Most  of  these 
bae-  are  used  in  tlie  wholesale  grocery  trade.  It  is  further  esti- 
mated that,  if  cotton  bags  alone  were  used,  600.000  bales  of  low- 
grade  ar.d  waste  cotton  would  be  rcquiri'd.  A  number  of  im- 
jiortant  Texa.^  products,  such  as  cottonseed  m.eal,  feed,  grain,  nuts, 
j;eaiiUts,  onions,  rice,  and  potatoes,  arc  handled  almost  exclusively 
in  jute  bags 

(4)  Cotton  baggm.g  for  wool  and  mohair, 

(5)  A  cotton  prcduct  as  a  cheaper  substitute  for  linoleum  fioor 
ccverinE'  Battleship  linoleum  is  made  principally  of  ground  cork 
and  linseed  oil.  Its  use  Is  increasing  because  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
I>racticul  fioor  coverings  for  fireproof  buildings.  The  new  product 
might  be  manufactured  in  rolls,  like  carpet,  or  prepared  as  a 
mastic  to  be  applied  with  a  trowel 

(6)  Molding  material:  A  molding  material  somewhat  on  the 
order  of  hard  rubber,  but  less  brittle,  could  be  used  in  innumerable 
ways,  such  as  for  electric-light  sockets,  dress  ornaments  of  all 
descriptions,  toys,  bathtubs  and  lavoratories.  buttons,  etc.  This 
product  might  be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  what  Is  known  as 
bakellte, 

(7)  Insulation:  A  cotton  felt  between  two  pieces  of  cloth  used 
to  in.'Ulate  the  walls,  roofs,  and  fioors  of  buildings  could  be  made 
fire  and  vermin  resistant.  A  loose  insulation  for  refrigerators, 
refrigerator  boxcars,  buildings,  etc. 

(8 1  Cotton  roofing  felt:  For  covering  flat  roofs  Shotild  be 
waterproof:  resistant  to  the  sun's  heat  and  to  cold  weather.  Must 
not  dry  out  and  become  brittle  One  layer  should  be  enough  to 
provide  protection  against  water  Instead  of  the  many  layers  of 
asphalt-impregnated  felt  now  commonly  used. 

(9 1  A  wall  covering  to  replace  plaster  and  wallpaper:  Might  be 
mad?  In  sizes  large  enough  to  cover  the  walls  of  rooms  without 
.seams  and  may  be  either  plain,  to  receive  paint,  or  decorated  In 
patterns  like  wallpaper.  The  use  of  plaster  Is  seriously  objection- 
able in  modern  building  construction  on  account  of  the  water 
and  the  resultant  dampness  and  because  of  the  time  required  to 
clean  up  and  to  allow  the  pia.ster  to  dry  between  coats  and  before 
it  can  receive  Its  first  coat  of  paint  and  then  waiting  for  the 
various  paint  coats  to  dry.  All  this  causes  delays  which  are  ex- 
pen.>--ive  and  the  building  Industry  has  endeavored  for  a  long  time 
to  find  some  other  nu.terial.  Cotton  wall  coverings  could  be 
mounted  on  large  sheets  of  fiberboard  all  ready  to  install  m  tlu 
building,    or    the    canvas    might    be    stretched    from    baseboard    to 


celling  without  the  use  of  the  fiberboard.  using  .slmplv  a  he.-J-ing 
of  wood  sheathing,  which  is  necessary  for  strentrth  and  is  much  less 
expensive  than  fibcrbourds. 

(10)  Acoustical  wall  covering:  Cotton  might  be  u.sed  in  ir..,kin!2 
sound  absorbers  and  used  as  a  combined  wull  deconiu  n  -id  a 
correction  of  bnd  acoustical  condition*-  in  auditoriums  tb-itcrs 
churches,  etc.  Would  replace  acousticd  phuster,  acouMuul  wail- 
board,   wall    tile,   etc, 

(11)  Dead-niing  felt  of  cotton:  L<^cated  botwe-'n  ftni.^hed  fi,.^-, 
and  subfloors  m  residences  and  apartment  houses  to  reduce  t'  e 
sound  transmission  through  the  floor.  Would  al.so  be  used  m  the 
partitions    between    rooms. 

(12)  Carpets  and  rugs-  Perhap.s  cotton  fiber  could  \>e  made 
adaptable  for  u.se  m  rugs  and  carpets. 

(13)  Hope:   A  stronger  and  more  durable  rope  made  of  cotton 
(14j     Mure    durable    textiles:    Seat    covers,     upholstery      wind  iw 

shades     etc  ,    made    of    cotton 

(15)  Substitute  for  glazed  ceramic  t;le  A  cotton  product  u>ed 
In  walls  of  bathrooms,  m  kitchens,  etc  Should  be  impervious  to 
water. 

(16)  Pipe  covering:  An  insulation  for  steam  ruid  rrfrigeratlni? 
pipes.  " 

(17)  Shingles:  Fiber  used  to  reinforce  a  cement  compound  simi- 
lar   to    asbestos    shintrles 

(18)  Wallpaper:   Made  of  cotton   cloth. 

(19)  Warm  fabrics:  Equal  to  wool  In  Insulating  value  and  weieht 
for    clothing,    blankets,    etc. 

(20)  Improved    airjjlane    fabrics. 

(21)  Bags:  Made  of  cotton  fabrics.  wat.erproof  for  things  dam- 
aged by  dampness,  such  as  cement,  lime.  food.stufTs.  etc. 

(22)  Books:  Wood  paper  rapidly  deteriorates  Cott-on-flber 
paper  might  be  made  more  durable  for  imixarlant  books  and 
records. 

(23)  Boxes:  More  durable  than  pasteboard,  lighter  than  wood 

containers  for  package  goods. 

(24)  Better  waterproof  fabrics:  For  raincoats,  tents,  canvas  for 
protection  against  rain. 

(25)  Tracing  cloth:  Only  the  finest  linen  Is  now  used  for  this 
purpose.     Large  quantities  of  tracing  cloth  are  used  annually 

Many  other  uses  might  be  listed,  together  with  an  extension 
and  Improvement  of  present  uses  in  tire  manufacturing,  explosiveb 
Cellophane,  rayon,  and  similar  products.  The  accompanving 
diagram  points  out  the  enormous  possibilities  In  the  develounitu-t 
of  new  uses  for  cotton. 


The  following  Information  relative  to  the  Forest  Products  Ij»b- 
cratory  at  Madison.  Wis,,  wat;  obtained  by  phone  from  Mr  Trayer 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  ' 

Current  appropriation  for  all  forej;t -products  research     .*e2a  3f";i 

Amount  allotted  to  the  laboratory  nt  Madiw.n,  $'529  800  vhi^h 
Includes  both  upkeep  and  m.aintenance  of  building  as  well  as 
research   proper. 

The  laboratory,  under  agreement  with  the  State,  receives  from 
the  unive.'-sity  an  am.ount  eoual  to  4  i>ercent  uf  the  Federal 
allotment,  "not  to  exceed  $17  000"  It  also  receives  xh'W'^ 
amounts  from  cooperators,  which,  auring  the  past  2  or  3  years  have 
averaged   about    .J  10.000. 

The  laboratory  lia.-:  a  sta.f  of  about  160  peoi^le— approximately 
half  of  whom  are  technicians. 

It  was  stated  that  probably  the  allotment  for  the  laboratory  Is 
expended  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  percent  for  upkeep  s 
percent  for  travel,  etc  ,  and  85  percent  lor  research  -mcludlne 
salaries  and  laboratory  supplies, 

APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    FOREST    PRODUCTS    RESEARCH,     DEPAHTME.VT    OF 

AGRICIU-Tt-RE 

Figures  below  include  experiments  investieatlons  and  testa  of 
forest  products  (under  sec.  8)  at  the  forest-products  laboratory  or 
elsewhere : 

Estimated: 

Iq?7 -    *^28  361 

IVJI gQg       3QJ 

1936    (1938:   p.   191) 507,087 

1935 459   725 

1934    (1935) 566,791 

1933 613,  614 

Items  below  for  the  forest-products  laboratory  specifically: 

Appropriations: 

1932 81.475.000  00 

1931 737.0<XI  00 

1930 587.000  00 

Expenditures: 

1932 1    272.000  00 

1931 839   300  00 

1930 584.675  25 

"For  investigations  of  methods  for  wood  distillation  and  for 
the  preservative  treatment  of  timber,  for  limber  te.sting,  and  the 
testing  of  such  woods  iis  may  require  test  to  ascertain  if  they  be 
suitable  for  makmg  paper,  for  investigations  and  it-sts  wllliin  the 
United  States  of  foreign  wckxIs  of  com.mcrcial  importance  to  In- 
dustries in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  investigations  and 
experlm.cnts  to  promote  economy  in  the  use  of  forest  and  fiber 
products,  and  lor  commercial  demonitrations  of  Improved  methods 
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1524      

F  r  investlgaticns  of  methods  for 
prcs/  rvauve    treatment    of    timber,    for 
tp't.r..!  "i  5\:rh  wo<^<i>5  as  may  req'-.ir?  t 
suitible  for  maiting  paper,  for  inscttlga 
rn'.'ed   SMte**  of  forrltrn   wc^ods  of  ro 
cijs'.r.t^  m  the  United  SUtes.  and  for 
perinifn'„5    to    promote    economy    In    the 
pr-durt.-     and   for  r-rrrrr.orcal    dcninnst 
(xi-s  cr  prcces-ses.   m  rooperatlon  with 
(Budget.   1023.  p    223)  ; 

102.?    

l&i2 

1921 ^ 

Source:   Budget  of  the  United  States. 

Mr    KLEBERG.     Mr.  Chairman. 
the  figures  concerning  expenditures 
Laboratory  at  Madison.  W;?..  to  s 
ready  made  toward  development  of 
its  byproducts.     These  products  or 
land;)  which  pay  no  taxes,  public 
forth. 

Cotton  is  produced  on  land  ev 
taxes,   and   Ls   responsible,   in   Its 
products  contain  cotton,  for  the 
matcly  40  percent  of  all  those  gainflully 
dustries.    These  so  employed  do  not 
of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
and  har\'esting  as  well  as  the  glnnijig 
the  products  of  agriculture  cotton 
tant  In  the  employment  of  those 
and  conversion  into  useful  byproduct 

The    immediate   expenditure    of 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  a 
tcr>-  would,   m   my  opinion,   do 
final  solution  of  tlie  problem  of 
and    its    products   than   any   other 
might  be  expended  at  this  tmie. 

Mr.  HOOK.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


$505,000.00 

500.000  OO 

490.  264   00 

383.264   00 

383.264   rx) 

376,  893.3* 
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Amendment  ofTerwl  by  Mr    Hook: 
section   402,   as   follows:    StrUce   out 
lieu   thereof   the    following: 

••Sec    402.   (R)   Of  the  sums  made  a 
421  (a>.  not  to  exceed  I15  00O.0O0  for 
to  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
maintenance     imd    administrative 
other    research    facilities    for    the    resea^ 
of    new.    sclenUfic.    chemical,    and 
extended  market'^  and  outlets  for  farm 
thereof,  la  the  Interest  of  producers 
and.  Provided   further,  ccpeclally.   that 
authorized   for   each   fiscal    year   shall 
for   the   purpose   of    Increasing   the   co 
products,    to  adequately   safeiruard   the 
public.  e«5peclally  Infants  and  children 
the   market   for  milk  producers,   and 
better    methods    of    the    distribution 
Such  sum  shall  be  arailable  for  such 
and   for  such   work,  carried  on   by   th( 
States    and    Terrltortes    and    thetr 
cooperation   wtth   the   Department,  as 
mine       No    part    of    the    sums    availal^l 
(except   the  amount   above   authorized 
Its    products!    shall    be    expended    In 
cooperation  with  any  such  State  or 
subdivisions    unless    the    State.    Territory 
has  hereafter  appropriated   not  less  th 
llahment  of  physical   facilities   suitable 
this   subeectlon." 


Mr.   JONES.    Mr.   Chairman.  I 
that  all  debate  njxm  this  amendme|nt 
thereto  close  in   10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Chairman^  this 
long  but  I  hav^  moved  to  strike  ou 
Include  practically  all  of  subdivisiot 
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i  mendment  seems  rather 
subdivision  (a>  and  to 
(a).    "Hie  real  part  of 


th"  amendment  is  on  page  82,  Imc  6.  after  the  v.crd  "there- 
of", to  insert  the  v,-Qrdii: 

In  the  interest  of  the  producer  nr.d  the  con.'nming  public:  and. 
ProT-idPd  furt^ier,  especially,  that  $5.0CiC.OOO  of  the  amount  aiithcr- 
ized  for  each  fiscal  ye.ir  shall  be  used  by  the  Sccre'ary  f:jr  the 
purpose  cf  incrpa.<=inz  the  consumption  of  milk  a.nd  its  products, 
to  ad':quate"y  ?a:egu.i..'d  the  health  of  the  ccn5umlr.g  public,  e.'-- 
pcciallv  infar.tR  and  children  cf  school  age,  to  expai.d  the  ma'-ket 
for  milk  pn  d'jcrrs.  and  to  investlcato  and  promote  better  mcthotlo 
of  the  distribution  cf  milk  and  its  prcd'-icts 

On  pa?p  82.  line  11.  after  the  word  ••.mbs^'cf ion",  place 
the  "^-ords  in  parciithr-cs  "except  the  amount  above  author- 
ized with  retrard  to  milk  and  its  products." 

A  short  wh:!-'  aco  in  th'^  city  of  Baltimore  thp  National 
Cooperative  Milk  P.'-Qduc^rs  Fed'?raticn.  in  its  annual  con- 
vention in  that  city,  said  that  what  interested  this  country 
is  the  under  con.-un:ption  of  muk  and  its  products,  and  at 
that  same  meeting  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  said: 

While  sujtj'estlrj;  ihe-p  pr;r:".:»-y  e'.f^ments  rf  a  program  for  milk 
producers,  I  am  not  unimridfui  of  ar.'  th'^r  m,tj'  r  question  for 
which  we  may  or  may  noi,  rind  the  aii.<Acr  I  rrf^T  to  the  need, 
especially  among  the  low-income  j^ruups  for  a  ^rta'er  cc  n.sumption 
of  fluid  milk  i  refer  aLsti  to  the  nertl  of  milk  pro<iucers  in  ovir 
urban  mUksheds  to  makf  cert.i.n  that  the  lar^f^st  p(^bSible  amount 
of  milk  they  produce  shall  £to  into  f!'iid  ronsump'u-n  The  mi!k 
programs  with  which  we  arr^  now  workuii;  do  not  meet  this  need. 
Since  that  is  the  case,  wt  niO-st  keep  alert  for  the  discovery  of 
methods  which  will  meet  it 

This  amendment  wiJ!  tuve  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  properly  bnns  to  the  school  children  of  the 
Nation  an  amount  of  milk  necessary  to  build  up  the  health 
of  the  youth  of  this  Nation.  In  other  words,  this  amend- 
ment— and  I  have  tak'ii  :t  up  -AUh  the  AericuUural  Depart- 
ment and  those  who  will  administer  it.  and  they  approve 
of  it — will  bring  to  every  school  child  m  this  country  1  quart 
of  milk  a  day.  and  it  will  reduce  the  price  of  milk  used  in 
the  schools  without  reducing  the  price  to  the  producer,  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  cost  in  the  distributing  system  of 
that  milk. 

It  wUl  go  further  than  that.  A  large  am.ount  of  money  will 
be  utilized  by  the  Secre^wy  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  investigate  and  set  up  a  proper  mcth.:d 
of  distribution  of  miik  which  will  cut  down  the  spread  be- 
tween the  producpr  and  'h--  consumer  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  will  bring  milk  to  the  children  of  this  Nation  at  a  price 
which  the  paren*s  of  'hose  children  can  aflord  to  pay  fcr  it. 
This  has  been  done  in  Ens^iand,  and  it  has  prcved  .succeSv^^ful. 
I  talked  on  this  amendnitnt  on  N'nv»^mber  29,  and  at  that 
time  explained  how  it  worked  in  England,  wh^re  milk  was 
selling  en  the  general  market  at  from  14  to  16  cents  a  quart, 
and  they  ga^-e  it  to  the  children  of  that  great  nation  at  the 
rate  cf  6'..>  cents  a  quart,  but  did  not  reduce  the  am.ount 
that  was  pa'd  to  the  prod'icer  of  tliat  commodity.  They 
did  it  by  eliminating  the  big  spread  in  the  distributing  sys- 
tem and  improving  the  method  of  distnbuting  the  milk. 
We  must  close  the  gap  betwe-n  the  cvcrioroducrr  and  the 
underccnsumer.  The  S<.:crf*..ary  should  bo  authorized  to  do 
all  that  he  can  to  increase  the  con.-umption  of  any  agricul- 
tural product,  but  we  must  start  .<>ompwhere.  and  I  know  no 
better  place  than  in  the  schoub  wh^re  the  health  of  the 
children  must  be  protected.  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  cf  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan has  e.xpired. 

Mr.  MTPDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  that  I  may  extend  my  rem.arks  and  not 
to  take  -jp  the  time  of  the  Committee  further  than  to  say 
that  I  am  in  hearty  sjTnpa'-hy  with  my  colleague  who  just 
preceded  me  in  regard  to  a  larger  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  "Which  he  em.phas:zt-s.  I  ulso  want  enlarged  facil- 
ities for  the  purpo.se  ol  findinE;  new  u-es  for  agricultural 
products  of  all  kind.s,  as  well  as  cf  milk,  that  we  m.ay  have 
a  greater  home  market  for  those  products. 

It  appears  to  me  ridiculous  that  we  are  now  forced  into 
a  situation  compelling  U3  to  redu-  production  in  order  to 
take  carp  of  the  surplus  frnm  our  ta.-m.>.  Thp  proper  way 
to  take   care   of   farm  surpiu^sto   lo   to  fdrn.:.h  puichasing 
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power  to  all  our  people  In  .satisfying  pre.sent  wants  and  to 
create  new  wants  demanding  a  greater  use  for  what  may 
be  grown  on  the  farm.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  thor- 
ough scientific  study  of  methods. 

Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield'' 

Mr,  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Yes.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlelady  from  Indiana. 

Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiana.  Is  the  gentleman  informed 
of  the  great  number  of  uses  to  which  farm  wastes  and  other 
farm  products  may  be  put?  In  the  United  States  Bureau, 
of  Standards  there  are  many  articles  on  display  that  they 
have  made  out  of  cornstalks,  oat  and  wheat  straw,  and 
which  have  been  developed  to  a  semicommercial  production 
state. 

Mr,  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the  lady  for  her 
contribution.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  pubhc  is  sufficiently  informed  about  such  mat- 
ters. To  widen  cur  knowledge  is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
of  the  bill  and  to  enlarge  upon  its  application  is  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment.  So  thoroughly  do  I  tielieve  in  the  t>ene- 
fits  of  scientific  research,  I  would  go  stronger  than  the 
committee  did  in  the  original  draft. 

Of  course,  more  than  a  third  of  our  population  wiD  be  ill- 
fed  until  we  p.'-oduce  and  distribute  more  milk  to  our  chil- 
dren. As  a  school  teacher  I  know  that  as  well  as  parents 
know  it.  To  what  extent  can  we  increase  the  •'economic 
demand"  for  milk,  and  to  what  extent  can  we  increase  the 
supply  at  a  profit  to  the  dairyman?  I  know  about  the 
"want"  which  exists,  but  economic  demand  is  want  coupled 
with  ability  to  purchase.  My  friend  from  Michigan  makes 
seme  interesting  suggestions. 

The  gentlelady  from  Indiana  also  makes  some  very  in- 
teresting suggestions.  New  uses  for  farm  wastes — she  comes 
from  the  Hoosier  State  which  produces  com,  as  well  as 
brainy  men  and  beautiful  and  brilliant  women.  Is  she  think- 
ing of  the  variety  of  new  uses  to  which  com  may  be  put? 
It  is  true  that  half  of  the  materials  of  which  an  automobile 
Is  made  may  be  obtained  from  the  farm?  If  so,  undoubtedly 
more  than  half  of  the  material  of  which  a  house  is  made 
might  be  taken  from  the  farm.  Have  we  not  mined  the 
earth  in  our  generation  and  exhausted  its  limited  and  un- 
reproducible  resources  to  operate  our  machine  civilization 
when  we  might  now  get  most  of  such  materials  from  the 
top>soil  in  inexhaustible  quantities? 

Some  thoughtful  citizens  say  we  ought  to  take  a  hint  from 
Joseph,  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  lay  by  a  store  in  fat  years  as 
a  preparation  against  the  lean  years.  That  would  be  one 
kind  of  preparation — and  not  a  bad  idea.  However,  we  are 
told  that  the  actual  existence  of  stores  of  cotton,  or  any 
farm  product,  even  in  Government  storehouses,  withdrawn 
from  the  market,  nevertheless  has  an  effect  upon  the  com- 
modity price  imder  our  present  economic  system.  Is  it 
necessary  as  a  part  of  wisdom  in  an  agricultural  country  as 
vast  as  curs  to  build  storehouses  and  actually  pile  up  com, 
cotton,  and  wheat  against  a  time  of  shortage? 

There  are  those  who  think  that  it  is  entirely  improbable 
that  all  parts  of  this  broad  land  will  have  a  drought  or 
crop  failure  in  any  one  year  or  in  a  given  period.  It  is 
thought  that  with  our  increasingly  improved  transportation 
rystem  making  possible  the  quick  transfer  of  food  and  prod- 
uce to  all  parts  of  wherever  it  may  be.  makes  the  idea  of 
a  fam^me,  as  our  ancestors  knew  it,  absolutely  out  of  the 
question.  In  Asia  and  in  Europe,  during  times  past,  famine 
has  afflicted  the  land  frequently  while  at  the  same  time  in 
regions  not  far  away  there  was  plenty.  The  chief  trouble 
was  that  tran.^portation  facilities  were  very  poor.  Such  dire 
calamities  could  not  happen  to  us.  it  is  claimed. 

In  medieval  Europe  the  tillers  of  the  soil  produced  all  the 
crops  they  could  and  used  what  they  needed  for  food,  and 
then  converted  what  they  did  not  need  as  food  into  wine, 
beer,  or  some  sort  of  drink.  Thus  they  had  some  leeway  in 
disposing  of  the  crops,  cutting  down  on  the  less  necessary 
need  in  time  of  shortage  and  yet  always  being  able  to  dis- 
pose of  a  surplus  in  a  usable  form.    The  making  of  a  bever- 


age, after  food  requirements  were  m.et,  rrns  one  proce.ss  our 
ancestors  in  Europe  used  quite  univer.sally. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  people  grow  al!  the  com 
possible  and  convert  the  surplus  into  strong  drink,  but  we 
probably  could  convert  all  over  our  food  requirements  into 
motor  fuel,  building  material,  and  the  like.  How  many  dif- 
ferent industrial  uses  could  science  find  for  com''  Would 
not  an  economic  system  permitting  the  greatest  annual  pro- 
duction of  corn  and  other  crops,  using  up  the  .surplus  over 
present  food  needs,  in  supplementin;-:  less  imperat:-e  indus- 
trial needs,  be  a  better  .scheme  of  preparedness  than  the 
Joseph  scheme  of  warehou-se.s?  Well,  we  might  try  both 
schemes,  but  in  the  former,  science  m.ust  .show  us  "how  it 
should  be  done, 

Mr,  JONES.  I  ask  that  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Phillips  1  be  allowed  to  procn-'d  for  5  minutes  not  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  time  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  remain  3  minutes  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.  Perhaps  we  had  better  conclude  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  purposes  which  my  friend 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hook!  desires  to  accomplish  can  be 
acccmpli;:hed  in  the  general  language.  I  do  not  like  to  take 
a  general  provision,  which  undertakes  to  provide  for  re.search 
in  all  major  areas,  and  stipulate  a  speci^d  rule  for  any  one 
commodity.  The  purpose  which  the  gentleman  has  in  mind 
can  be  served  under  the  provisions  of  section  32.  The  money 
that  is  made  available  under  that  section  can  be  u.sed 
through  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 
which  we  continue  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose,  if  It  Is 
thought  wise.  I  have  no  doubt  that  fimds  will  be  made 
available  if  this  pro\'islon  passes,  for  a  research  laboratory 
to  study  just  what  the  gentleman  has  In  mind. 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Section  32  would  not  provide  fimds  for  an 
Investigation  to  set  up  a  method  of  distribution. 

Mr.  JONES.    No. 

Mr.  HOOK.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made  a 
very  exhaustive  study  of  that  and  has  a  very  wonderful 
report.    I  know  they  are  very  much  in  favor  of  this. 

Mr.  JONES.  This  is  research  into  new  uses  and  new 
markets,  and  I  rather  think  we  ought  to  utilize  the  research 
into  machinery,  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
have  made,  and  they  will  have  advantage  of  that.  Why  go 
into  that  and  authorize  a  wider  field?  I  am  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  gentleman  who  has  given  fine  attention 
to  this  bill  and  to  this  section,  but  I  would  much  rather 
keep  it  general  than  to  have  these  fimds  tied  up  here. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jneld? 

Mr.  JONES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  If  specific  allocation  should 
be  made  as  to  cotton  and  other  products,  the  gentleman  will 
remember  that  I  contemplated  offering  such  an  amendment, 
but  the  chairman  asked  me  to  withhold  it. 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes.  If  we  earmark  one,  then  there  are  200 
different  agricultural  commodities  which  would  want  to  have 
money  earmarked  for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  !Mr.  Hook], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  endeavor  to  conclude  my  remarks  in 
less  than  5  minutes,  and  if  anybody  wishes  me  to  yield  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  request  is  made  when  I  have  finished. 
and  then  I  will  gladly  yield  if  I  have  time. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  great  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  in  according  me  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  am  one 
of  those  from  a  manufacturing  and  industrial  center  wtw 
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wants  to  vote  for  legislation  to  help 
I  have  sat  here  day  after  day. 
this  debate.    I  find  it  very  difficult 
scientiously,  to  vote  for  this  bdl.    I 
the  question  with  those  who  have 
the  tariff  so  protects  the 
laborers;  that  now  the  farmer  must 
lar  fashion.    May  I  offer  this  as  an 
a  moment?    Suppose,  we  will  say|, 
merce  were  directed  by  law  to  hold 
a  city  that  makes  locks.    Suppose 
were  directed  to  hold  an  election 
In  the  whole  United  States,  and  if 
in  the  afBrmatlve.  then  every  lock 
States  over  a  certain  amount 
key.    I  suppose  I  ought  to  vote  for 
does  store  things  under  lock  and  ke; ' 
be  sealed.    Then  they  would  put 
machinery,  and  all  the  laborers  and 
line  would  be  subsidized  and  would 
ing  In  any  other  form  of  gainful 
made  again.    Now.  Mr.  Chairman 
bill  seems  to  be  like  to  one  person,  a 
Congress,  hoping  to  find  some 
for  to  help  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
New  England  doctrine  that  wast^ 
individual  must  serv«  the 
whereby  he  delivers  some  return 
does  not  do  that,  that  In  Itself. 
That  is  the  old  code  there  in  Ncm 
bill  drawn  up  with  a  i^iilosophy  of 
than  a  philosophy  of  plenty,  it  is 
with  it.    I  understand 
England.    You  may  say.  "Help 
goods  from  New  England."    Tha 
There  are  people  in  my  district 
There  are  people  In  my  district 
broken  down  In  imagination  that 
distribution  to  distribute  farm 
the  fanner  to  the  consumer 
economy  of  scarcity  and  cutting 
ness? 

In  these  closing  minutes  of  the 
ask  this  Committee  to  give  us  a 
plenty,  with  an  adequate  system 
sumer,  so  we  can  vote  for  such  a 

Mr.    BIERMANN.    Mr 
yield? 
Mr.  PHILLIPS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HEERMANN.    I  dislike  ver3| 
on  this  side  indicate  that  the 
That  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact 
in  those  industries  that  are  not 
industry  and  in  such  occupation; 
laying,  and  on  the  railroads,  wherp 
tariff.    The  tariff  has  raised  price 
and.  as  for  raising  wages,  I  do  not 
still  believes  in  that  old  fetish. 

Mr.  PHTTJ.TPS.    I  do  not  think 
any  tariff  ever  written  has  been 
rect.    What  we  need.  In  my  estlm< , 
distribution. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr 
out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  perhaps  ought 
bers  of  this  House  for  taking  the 
day,  but  this  provision,  section  40: 
sound  provision  in  this  bill.    I  think 
section  evidence  of  real  statesm: 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mt 
Ueman  yield? 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    I 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Ha^ 
the  requirement  that  before  thii 


the  farmer.    My  friends. 
hoUr  after  hour,  listening  to 
for  me  at  this  time,  con- 
wish  I  had  time  to  debate 
appe€u-ed  here  stating  that 
and,  I  assume,  his 
be  helped  in  this  particu- 
malogy  to  think  about  for 
our  Secretary  of  Com- 
an  election — I  come  from 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
all  those  making  locks 
two- thirds  of  those  voted 
in  stock  in  the  United 
would  be  put  under  lock  and 
this  bill  really  because  it 
Then  that  stock  would 
seal  on  all  lock-making 
foremen  up  and  down  the 
be  prevented  from  engag- 
o<|cupation  untU  locks  were 
that  is  exactly  what  this 
freshman  Member  of  this 
leglilation  which  he  can  vote 


very 
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bijought  up  under  the  old 

is  sinful  and  that  tihe 

by  some  occupation 

•o  the  community.    If  he 

you  might  say,  is  sinful. 

England.    When  I  see  a 

scarcity  back  of  it  rather 

hard  for  me  to  go  along 

is  increasing  in  New 

farmer  and  he  will  buy 

is  not  the  whole  story. 

who  need  cotton  clothes. 

need  food.    Have  we  so 

cannot  find  a  system  of 
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distribution  to  the  con- 
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much  to  hear  a  Member 

protective  tariff  increases  wages. 

e  highest  wages  are  paid 

protected — the  automobile 
as  plastering  and  brick- 
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That   provision,   I   think, 
my  judgment,  most  of  the 


any  State  or  Territory  that  the  State  or  Territory  must  here- 
after appropriate  $250,000  for  physical  facilities  without 
regard  to  whether  it  already  has  these  facilities? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Yes;  I  have  seen  that  provision 
and  I  think  it  is  sound. 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota. 
should  be   revised. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  In 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  States,  and  many  other  colleges — 
I  know  it  is  true  in  rr.y  State — have  facilitieii  for  carrying 
on  very  exhaustive  research. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Absolutely,  but  this  provision 
will  require  them  to  duplicate  the  facilities  to  the  extent  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  am  sure  that  if  these  funds 
are  directed  to  these  colleges  to  provide  the  necessary  addi- 
tional facilities  to  properly  carry  out  the  work,  we  shall 
accomplish  the  real  purpose  sought  under  this  provision. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  in  cooperation  with 
both  sides  of  the  House,  I  have  urged  on  every  appropriate 
occasion  the  importance  of  vocational  agriculture.  It  has 
been  my  hope  and  my  dream  that  the  day  would  come  when 
in  all  the  farm  communities  of  this  country  we  would  have 
vocational  agriculture  in  the  schools  available  to  the  farm 
boys.  That  is  a  part  of  a  long-range  program.  You  are 
teaching  the  oncoming  young  people  of  the  farm  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  agriculture.  Here  comes  .another  step  that 
logically  follows.  We  have  trained  these  young  people  and 
they  are  prepared  to  enter  into  those  lines  of  agriculture 
in  a  scientific  way  so  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
results  of  research. 

Under  industrial  research  we  have  seen  industry  prosper 
and  sometimes  make  more  out  of  the  waste  material  than 
they  were  making  out  of  the  products  for  which  the  industry 
was  originally  organized  to  manufacture.  We  have  seen 
cellophane  come  in  as  a  by-product  of  immense  value.  We 
have  seen  the  packing  houses  utilize  every  last  scrap  of  the 
animal  down  to  the  hair,  with  no  waste  whatever,  and  I 
predict  that  if  we  go  alon?  on  this  long-range  program  as 
is  provided  for  in  this  section,  that  eventually  this  scientific 
activity  alone  will  solve  the  smplus  crop  problem  in  this 
country.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  this  one  specific  pro- 
vision contained  in  this  bill.  L Applause.  1 
[Here   the   gavel   fell.l 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  the  Speaker  having 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Warren,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  havin','  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  H.  R.  8505,  the  farm  bill,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  the  juncture  when 
I  last  interrogated  the  Chairman  and  to  include  a  letter  and 
a  statement  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Connor,  Director  of  Extension, 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  to- 
gether with  some  figures  having  to  do  with  moneys  already 
expended  in  research  for  the  operation  of  the  Forests  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis. 

T^e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  on  the  subject  of  New 
Housing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  a  speech  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  last  night  in  New  York. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  a  request  I 
made  on  the  7th  to  insert  a  speech  in  the  Record,  may  I 
-ay  I  have  an  estimate  here  from  the  Public  Printer,  and 
the  speech  will  consume  three  and  a  half  pages,  or  $67.20 
over  the  regular  allowance.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
notwithstanding  the  estimate  I  may  insert  the  speech  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  subject  of  the  President's  curtailment  of  Federal  aid  to 
the  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Lemke  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow,  after  disposition  of  matters 
on  the  Speaker's  table  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  other 
special  orders,  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Knutson] 
may  address  the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  politi- 
cal .speech.  I  want  to  discuss  a  subject  that  transcends  all 
politics  and  crosses  all  political  lines,  and  that  is  the  contem- 
plated action  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  enter  into  a 
reciprocal -trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia,  which  in- 
cludes shoes. 

I  want  to  take  you  back  to  my  district  for  a  moment  to  the 
industrial  valley  of  peace  and  fair  play.  Beginning  at  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  extending  for  a  distance  of  20  miles  up 
and  down  the  Susquehanna  Valley  where  we  have  the  vil- 
lages of  Johnson  City,  Endicott,  and  Owego,  the  major 
industrial  activity  is  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  We  have  a 
number  of  manufacturers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Endi- 
cott Johnson  Corporation.  This  concern  has  been  built  up 
during  the  past  50  years  by  that  great  humanitarian,  George 
F.  Johnson.  He  started  as  a  shoe  worker  at  the  bench,  and 
now  the  employees  in  his  factories  number  20,000  men  and 
women.  This  corporation  is  the  second  largest  in  the  Nation 
and  the  third  largest  in  the  world. 

I  am  making  this  address  today  in  behalf  of  the  workers 
in  this  great  industry  who  stand  to  lose  their  jobs  should 
the  proposed  reciprocal-trade  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia  be 
made  in  favor  of  the  Bata  Shoe  Co.  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  conditions  under  which  my  p>eople  work. 

For  many  years  they  have  worked  an  8-hour  day,  5  days 
a  week,  or  40  hours  a  week. 

The  workers,  not  including  the  salaried  people,  earn  an  aver- 
age salary  of  $27  a  week  when  they  are  working  full  time.  In 
addition  to  this  they  have  free  recreation  parks,  swimming 
pools,  tracks  for  horse  racing,  ball  fields,  picnic  grounds,  and 
all  outdoor  sports.  Th(?y  also  have  free  hospitalization  and 
free  medical  care  for  the  workers  and  their  families.  The 
corporation  builds  homes  for  the  workers  at  wholesale  prices, 
sells  them  at  cost  with  a  small  down  payment,  with  weekly 
or  monthly  payments,  and  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  if  business  is  profitable,  after  a  reason- 
able salary  is  paid  to  the  ofiBcers  of  the  corporation  and  in- 
terest at  6  percent  is  paid  the  stockholders,  the  balance  is 
returned  to  the  workers  in  bonuses.  Therefore  when  the 
industry  is  prosperous  the  workers  not  only  have  good  wages 
but  also  have  their  share  of  the  profit  of  the  concern. 

The  20,000  people  employed  in  our  factories  &re  not  the 
only  ones  affected. 


With  a  family  of  5  to  each  worker  100.000  people  are  di- 
rectly affected  when  they  work  on  short  tune,  as  thev  are 
doing  now.  But  another  100,000  are  indirectly  affected— 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  and  all  lines  of  trade  lose 
business,  which  may  be  far  more  important  than  the  business 
we  may  possibly  get  from  the  foreign  countries. 

OUR     GREATEST     OOlCPmTOH — CZXCHOSLCnAKlA 

Czechoslovakia  is  a  small  country  in  Europe,  about  whom 
we  have  known  little  and  cared  less.  Today  we  find  them  a 
menace  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  shoe  workers 
of  our  Nation. 

They  have  a  population  ol  about  twelve  or  fourteen  million 
people,  and  they  have  located  there  the  Bata  Shoe  Co..  which 
is  the  largest  shoe  manufacturing  concern  in  the  world. 

They  not  only  have  plants  in  Czechoslovakia  but  have 
plants  in  10  other  countries,  including  England,  France.  In- 
dia, the  Netherlands.  Syria,  and  many  others.  They  have 
more  than  3.000  retail  stores  throughout  the  world,  with 
35  in  the  United  States.  They  apparently  aim  to,  and 
have  succeeded  fairly  weU,  in  controlling  the  shoe  Industry 
of  the  world. 

In  1919  the  United  States  exported  to  other  countries,  in 
round  numbers,  22,000  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $75,000. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  exporting  1.500,000  pairs  of  shoes 
at  a  value  of  $3,000,000.  The  great  bulk  of  the  export  trade 
which  we  have  lost  I  understand  has  gone  to  the  Bata  Shoe 
Co.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  tariff  of  10  percent  ad 
valorem  on  welt  shoes,  20  percent  ad  valorem  on  cemented 
shoes,  and  30  percent  ad  valorem  on  McKay  sewed  shoes. 

When  in  1932  the  tariff  on  McKay  sewed  shoes  was  20 
percent  ad  valorem— this  is  all  based  on  the  value  which  the 
Bata  Shoe  Co.  places  on  their  shoes — shoes  came  into  this 
country  so  fast  from  Czechoslovakia  and  our  manufacturers 
were  losing  so  much  trade  that  they  appealed  to  President 
Hoover  for  relief.  By  Presidential  order  he  raised  this  per- 
centage from  20  to  30  percent.  Immediately  the  shipment 
of  shoes  lessened  very  materially  and  tnen  the  Bata  Shoe 
Co.  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  cemented  soled  shoes 
where  the  tariff  was  only  20  percent  ad  valorem. 

From  less  than  180,000  pairs  imported  in  1935  the  num- 
ber of  cemented  shoes  imported  in  1936  increased  to  more 
than  1.000,000  pairs,  or  more  than  500  percent.  In  the  first 
4  months  of  1937  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than  300 
percent  over  1936. 

If  the  same  ratio  continues  throughout  the  year  1937  im- 
ports will  total  between  three  and  four  million  pairs  of  shoes 
coming  into  the  country  from  Czechoslovakia. 

This  one  concern,  the  Bata  Shoe  Co.,  wUl  have  taken  about 
4  percent  of  the  shoe  industry  of  the  United  States  against 
100  manufacturers  which  we  have  here. 

The  Bata  Shoe  Co.  is  delivering  in  the  United  States  the 
shoe  that  competes  most  with  our  trade  at  $1.17 '2  a  pair. 
The  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country  would  be  $1.47  or 
.more  per  pair.  One  concern  recently  lost  one  order  of  more 
than  $350,000  and  more  than  $1,000,000  this  year. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  foreign  company  can 
manufacture  shoes  for  less  than  we  can  because  of  lower 
li\'ing  conditions  and  their  lower  wage  .scale.  According  to 
compiled  statistics,  girls  under  18  years  of  age  are  employed 
at  about  13  cents  an  hoiu",  boys  under  18  years  of  age  at  about 
18  cent^  an  hour,  and  reports  .show  they  have  an  average  wage 
of  about  28  cents  an  hour  for  all  their  employees. 

The  average  wage  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  51 
cents  an  hour,  and  in  the  factories  I  represent  it  is  about  67 
cents  an  hour. 

Now,  what  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  the  proposed  recip- 
rocal-trade agreement,  providing  the  tariff  on  shoes  is 
lowered?  Our  manufacturers,  not  only  in  my  district  but 
throughout  the  States,  cannot  compete  at  the  present  lane. 

Perhaps  we  wiD  have  to  resort  to  40  cents  an  hour,  as 
proposed  in  the  wage  and  hour  bill. 

At  the  present  time  business  is  poor:  our  employee."?  are 
workirig  3  days  a  week,  8  hours  a  di.y,  or  24  hours  a  week. 
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•  i' 


^ 
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i 
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December  9 


President  Roosevelt  has  called  upon  Industry  to  employ 
more  labor  and  is  holding  hearing  i  on  a  propooed  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  lowering  of 
the  too  UttJe  protection  we  have  or  shoes.  I 

If  the  business  is  to  go  forward  the  tariff  will  have  to  be 
Increased  to  at  least  30  percent  id  valorem,  based  on  our 
value  of  the  shoes. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  1 1?  Here  is  a  little  country 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  million  people  against  130.000.000. 
They  are  seeking  to  supply  the  war  d  with  shoes.  They  do  not 
need  the  business  for  their  own  auntrymen  but  are  seeking 
world  control  of  the  industry. 

Suppose  we  traded  our  shoe  Inc  ustry  with  them  and  sold 
them  all  the  goods  they  buy  abnad:  we  would  still  be  the 
loser. 

The  Caechoskuvakian  factories  ikod  stucs  have  been  such 
a  menace  to  Prance  that  they  hikve  passed  laws  to  control 
and  reduce  the  number  of  their  stores.  We  may  wake  up 
when  It  Is  too  late. 

It  is  not  oKily  the  shoe-manuf  i  cturing  concerns  who  are 
interested,  but  thwe  are  our  tainerles,  our  manufacturers 
of  leather,  and  our  hide  lndust^^  It  is  all  going  to  have 
and  is  having  a  depressing  effect  ipon  business. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  grejkt  rejoicing  in  the  Well  of 
this  House  because  enough  slgiuers  had  been  sectired  to 
bring  the  wage  and  hour  bill  bef(re  the  House  for  consider- 
ation. What  good  la  a  wage  and  hour  bill  going  to  do  us  if 
our  manufacturing  is  to  be  dcme  n  Czechoslovakia? 

The  Tariff  Cocnmissicm  is  holding  a  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed reciprocal-trade  agreements  on  shoes  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 14.  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  hearing  is  to  be  held  In  tfc  e  old  Land  OfQce  Building. 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  can  be  heard  at  this  time 
and  express  their  views  on  this  dl-important  question. 

I  am  going  to  call  on  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  Representative  No»toh.  U  she  Is  really  interested  in 
wages  and  hours  toe  the  workers— and  I  suppose  she  is— to 
assemble  her  committee  and  go  b  fore  the  Tariff  Commission 
on  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock  and  protest  against  this  proposed 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  shoes. 

I  am  calhng  on  every  Member  who  signed  this  petition  to 
bring  the  wage  and  hour  bill  u[  for  conslderaticHi  to  show 
their  good  intentions  by  going  t)efore  the  Tariff  CommisBlon 
on  next  Tuesday  azxl  protesting  the  lowering  of  the  tariff. 
I  am  calling  on  every  Member  of  this  House  to  join  with  me 
on  Tuesday  next,  at  10  o'clock,  al  the  old  Land  Office  Build- 
ing, and  protest  this  pr<q?06ed  rei  uction  in  tariff. 

This  is  not  a  pohtical  question.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
our  business  shall  go  to  Czecho^ovakla.  Syria,  India,  and 
England  or  whether  we  keep  som :  of  it  t<x  our  own  workers. 
[Applause.]  j 

Kzmfsioir  OP  ixmarks  ' 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speake  r,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ricoas  and  include  therein 
the  A.  A.  A.  payments  of  $10,000  uid  over. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJe|:tion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
revise  and  extend  the  remarks  nlhich  I  made  on  yesterday 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje|ction  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADSS]|SS 


THX  HOTTSI 

tinder  the  prevtons  order  of 

>rivilege  of  addressing  the 


aftemton. 


POWISSIOW   TO 

Mr.  WnX?OX.    Mr.  Speaker, 

the  House  I  was  accorded  the 
House  for  35  minutes  this 

I  ask  unanlmoQs  consent  that 
granted  me  tomorrow  at  the 
orders. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  ohjef^Uxi  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Tboc  was  no  objection 


con  iuslon 


the  same  privilege  may  be 
of  the  other  special 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LIAVB   or    ABSTNCX 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  as 

follows: 

To  Mr.  Gavag.-^n  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kxnnxdy  of  New 
York) ,  indefinitely,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Drew  of  Pennsylvania,  for  2  days,  on  accoimt  of 
ninp<;.<;  in  family. 

ADJOURNKENT 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and 
12  minutes  p.  m.>,  under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Friday.  December  10,  1937,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


ask  unanimous  consist  to 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

COMMITnrE    ON    MERTHANT    M.ARrrrE    AND    FISHERIES 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532,  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  room  219. 
House  Office  Building,  on  Friday,  December  10,  1937, 
at  10  a.  m. 

COICMXTTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATXTR-ALIZATION 

There  will  be  a  meetmg  of  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  m  room  445.  House  Office  Building, 
at  10:30  a  m.,  on  Wednesday,  December  15.  1937,  for  hearing 
on  H.  R.  8549,  for  public  consideration  of  bill  to  deny  United 
States  citizenship  to  persons  advocatmg  goverrunent  by 
dictatorship. 

COMMITTEE    ON    INTERSTATE    AND    FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Crossers  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at 
10  a.  m..  Thursday,  December  16,  1937.  Business  to  be  con- 
sidered: Hearing  on  House  Joint  Resolution  389,  distribution 
and  sale  of  motor  vehicles. 

There  will  be  a  mwting  of  Mr.  Maloney's  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  at 
10  a.  m.,  Thursday.  December  16,  1937.  Business  to  be 
considered:  Hearing  on  8.  1261,  through -routes  bill. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Martin's  .subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m  ,  Tuesday,  Januan-  4  1938  Busin^-'s  ^o  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  sales-tax  bills,  H.  R.  4722  ar.d  H.  R.  4214. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10  a  m  .  Tu^^sday.  January  11, 
1938.  Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing  on  S.  69.  train- 
lengths  bill. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  JtnDTTARY 

The  Special  Bankruptcy  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  Prazier- 
Lemke  bill,  S.  2215,  to  amend  section  75  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  room  at  346  House  Office 
Building,  on  Friday.  December  17.  1937,  at  10  a.  m. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred   as  foDows: 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  California;  A  bill  vH.  R.  8662)  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  additional  compensation  to  special 
assistants  to  the  Attorney  General  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Doheny.  Executors,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


'i 
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By  Mr.  HAMILTON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8663)  to  amend  Public 
Act  No.  <&4.  Seven t;.- first  Congress,  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  distribuiion  and  promotion  of  commissioned 
officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy,  and  for  other  purposes"- 
to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 

By  Mr.  ELLENBOGEN:  A  bill  .H."r.  8664)  to  appropriate 
an  additional  sum  ol  $500,000,000  in  order  to  provide  for 
more  adequate  rehef  and  work  relief,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  of  Pennsylvania:  A  bill  <H  R  8665) 
to  amend  section  3336  of  the  revised  statutes  as  amended 
pertaining  to  brewer,'  bonds,  and  for  other  purposes-  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISH:  A  bill  iH.  R.  8666)  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  placing  certain  noncommissioned 
officers  in  the  first  grade"  approved  March  3,  1927;  to  the 
Committee   on  Milita-y  AfTairs. 

By  Mr,  MILLS:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8667)  to  promote  interstate 
commerce  by  making  certain  interstate  bridges  toll  free-  to 
the  Committee  on  Ror^ds. 

By  Mr.  BIERMANN :  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  533)  to 
give  effect  to  the  nonrecognition  of  any  situation  brought 
about  by  means  contniry  to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  BACON:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  534)  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  Commission  of  Inquiry  for  study  and  re- 
port on  the  abolition  cf  unfair  labor  conditions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rUe  XXH,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows- 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri:  A  bill  (H.  R  8668)  for 
the  relief  of  Nimfa  Terranova;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  CROSBY:  A  bill  (H.  R  8669)  granting  a  pension 
to  Ruth  Davenport;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R  8(570)  granting  a  pension  to  WiUiam  R 
Jarrett;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON:  A  bUi  (H.  R  8671)  for  the  relief  of 
the  Old  Dominion  Marine  Railway  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana:  A  bill  (H.  R  8672)  for 
the  relief  of  Fergus  County,  Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 


P.^rnTIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  r-ule  XXH,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows* 

3559.  By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  Petition  of  132  "farmers  and 
business  men  of  Licking  Township,  Licking  County    Ohio 
protesting  against   the  farm   biU  and   the  wage  and  hour 
bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3560.  By  Mr.  CURLEY:  Petition  of  the  Anniston  Indus- 
trial Union  CouncU.  endorsing  the  McCormack  bill  (H.  R 
8431 »  establishing  a  5-day  week  for  Federal  employees-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

3561.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, urging  repeal  of  undistributed-profits  tax;  to  the 
Comm.ittee  on  "Ways  and  Means. 

3562.  By  Mr.  PFEIFIilR:  Petition  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Retail  Furnishings  &  Dry  Goods  Association,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  concerning  House  biU  4722;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

3563.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  S.  Levy  &  Son,  Inc.,  wholesale 
bakers.  Brooklj-n.  N.  Y.,  concerning  c  processing  tax  on 
wheat  and  other  flour;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrictilture. 

3564.  Also,  petition  of  Samuel  Knighton  &  Sons,  Inc..  New 
York  City,  concerning  a  processing  tax  on  wheat;  to  the 
Committee   on   Agriculture. 

3565.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Paperboard  Co.,  New 
York  City,  concerning  repeal  of  the  undistributed  profits  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  W^ays  and  Means. 
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3566.  ALSO,  petition  of  the  New  York  &  New  Jrrsrv  n.-v 
rxx>k  Ajsoriation^  New  York  City,  concerning  Senate  b:U 
2o55  and  House  bills  7365  and  7863.  transfernni;  tiuties  ,.f 
Army  engineers  to  another  Government  depjirtment  to  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart mciitv 

3567  By  Mr,  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  Dry  D.>.k  A.ssoc.a- 
lion.  New  York  City,  concerning  the  transfer  of  the  work 
now  being  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
btates  Army  to  another  governmental  department-   to  the 

o^I^"^  °"  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Dopartment.s 

3568.  By  Mr.  MERRITT:  Resolution  of  the  New  York  & 
New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Association,  of  New  York  Citv  pro- 
testing against  the  enactment  of  the  House  bUls  73C5  and 
.863  and  Senate  bUl  2555,  now  pending  in  Congress,  to  trans- 

th""  It  ..I?"?  """^  '^"^  ^"""^  ^y  ^^  ^°^P-*'  of  Engineers  of 
tne  umted  states  Army  to  another  governmental  department 
with  clvUian  supervision;  to  the  Committ«  on  Expt^nditures 
m  the  Executive  Departments. 

3569.  By  Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington:  Letter  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  resolution  by  the  public  affairs  committee  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Tacoma  Wash  in 
which  President  Roosevelt  is  commended  for  his  policy  of 
cooperation  ^ith  foreign  nations  to  find  ways  of  stopping 
\^^rs;  urging  the  Secretary  of  War  to  support  all  reasonable 
efforts  to  discourage  the  purchase  of  Japane.se  goods- 
strongly  approving  the  deferring  of  the  invocaUon  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  discriminate 
between  aggressor  and  invaded  naUons;  to  the  CommitK'e 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3570^  By  Mr.  CITRON:  Petition  of  numerous  citizens  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  calling  attention  to  the  setting  up  of  a 
semunilitary  camp  at  Southbury.  Conn.,  financed  and  di- 
rected by  aliens  and  indirectly  sponsored  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, which  is  interested  in  promoting  Nazi  doctrine  in 
the  United  States,  and  asking  Congress  to  investigate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

3571.  By  Mr.  ARENDS:  Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  McLean  County.  HI.,  advocating  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  grant  program  to  be  set  up  by  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  whereby  farm  laborers  and  farm  ten- 
ants could  receive  a  Federal  grant  in  which  local  townships 
could  cooperate  in  setting  up  a  work  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

3572.  By  Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington:  Petition  of  Local 
No.  1,  Workers  Alliance  of  Washington.  Seattle,  which  local 
consists  of  1.308  members,  urging  the  support  by  Congress  of 
the  antilynching  biU  and  wage  and  hour  bill  and  also  fa- 
vonng  the  early  enactment  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Jerry  O'Connell.  of  Montana,  providing  for  a 
deficiency  appropriaUon  of  $1,500,000,000  and  setting  forth 
further  that  the  said  Workers  Alliance  is  supporting  the 
New  Deal  policies  of  the  President  100  percent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Friday,  December  10,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November  16.  1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  submitting  nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

THE  JOmiNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Thursday,  December  9,  1937,  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  Journal  was  approved. 


; 


* 
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CAU,   or   THl    ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  si«gest  the  a  )senc8  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  cJerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   legislative  clerk  called   tie  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


AdJUTM 

Andrew! 

AoilOTit 

Austin 
B*Uey 
Bankhead 

Bii.'k>y 

B^rry 

Blibo 

Jiuiie 

B'>':<^. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown    N    H. 

El.  iicj 

Biilow 

Bturke 

Byrd 

Bymer. 

CSPJXT 

C»r«w»y 

Chavez 

Clark 

Oonn&lly 


Co  Poland 
Davis 

Dleterlch 
Donshpy 
Duff? 
Eiieuder    . 

Fra/.lrr 

Gerry 

G;sbon 
Gi:>t:e 

Gl&aH 

Grave* 
Gre^T. 

Hale 

Hum-cu 

Hath 

Hayien 

Herring 

HluiiicocJc 

Ho!t 

Jobnaan.  (^U. 


Johfison.  Colo. 

Kin? 

La  1  'u;:ette 

Lee 

Lewis 
Lod  (e 

Leu  LE 

Lcn!  T^an 
Lundeen 

McC  ar-an 

Mcf  HU 

McKeKar 

McI  a."/ 

Ma!  iney 

Miliar 

Miulun 

Mx  re 

M'ojray 

Nee  y 

Nor -13 

Nye 

O'^  ahoney 


Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  thit  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Hughes!  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smatheis]  Is  detained 
because  of  illness  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  i^Ar.  Wheiler]  is  unavoid- 
able detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEarr.  Nln^ty-two  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorui:i  is  present. 

PrriTlONS   AITS   IXMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDEl^  laid  be  ore  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Michigan  Good  ^oads  Federation,  favoring 
the  rejection  of  any  proposal  ts  curtail  Federal  high.way 
appropriations  to  the  States,  vhlch  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  COFELAND  presented  a  IresoluUon  adopted  by  the 
Palrport  (N.  Y.)  Grange.  Patrois  of  Husbandry,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  pro  adlng  compulsory  incorpo- 
ration of  labor  organizations,  \'hich  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  La  wr. 

He  also  presented  a  petition  o]  simdry  citizens  of  Harris- 
vme,  N.  Y..  praying  for  tlie  enacment  of  the  bill  (S.  1369) 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  n  interstate  commerce  of 
advertisements  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  th;  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fairport 
rN.  Y.)  Grange.  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  protesting  against 
the  enactment  of  pending  wage  fnd  hour  legislation,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  resolutio^  adopted  by  the  Orleans 
County  <N.  Y.)  Pomona  Grange.  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  pro- 
testing against  the  enactment  of  uniform  Federal  wage  and 
hour  legislation,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Orleans 
County  IN.  Y.)  Pomona  Grange,  i'atrons  of  Husbandry,  pro- 
testing against  further  devaluation  of  the  dollar  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  tafiffs  on  agricultural  prod 
ucts.  which  was  ordered  to  He  on 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Orleans 
County  (N.  Y.)  Pomona  Grange,  ]»atrons  of  HusJaandry,  pro- 
testing against  the  enactment  of 
cultural   production   as   to   price 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  petition  kt  sundry  citizens  of  New 
York  City,  N.  Y..  praying  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill  (H,  R. 
1507)  to  assure  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
State  the  equal  protection  of  tht  laws,  and  to  punish  the 
crime  of  lynching,  which  was  ore  ered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  s  dopted  by  the  Westchester 
League  of  Women  Voters,  of  Westchester  County.  N.  Y.,  pro- 
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legislation  to  control  agrl- 
and  acreage,  which  was 


testing  against  the  enacLmtnt  of  the  bill  'S.  3022)  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  appointment  of  poslmaiiters,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BILLS   I^'TRODTT^KD 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous ccnsent.  the  second  t;:nc,  ar.d  r'-fe'rred  as  follows; 

By  Mrs.  GRA\"ES: 

A  bill  *S.  3114'  to  c.xt-'nd  tht:  times  for  commencing  and 
ccnipleting  the  ccr\>*ruct;cn  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ten- 
nessee River  b.^twcen  Colbert  County  ;ind  Lauderdale  County, 
Ala.;  to  the  Ccmmittte  on  Commerce. 

A  biT.  'S.  3115'  for  the  relief  cf  Susan  Lawrence  Davis; 
to  the  Ccmmitt<-e  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  DIETERICH  and  Mr.  LEV;iS: 

A  bii".  S.  3116*  for  the  appoiiitiiieiit  of  an  additional  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  seventh  judicial  circuit;  and 

A  bill  'S.  3117)  to  provide  for  th-'  uppcmtment  of  an  ad- 
ditionul  diitnct  judge  for  the  ncrthern  di:>tnct  of  liiinois; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   McGIIi: 

A  bill  'S.  3118t  grar.iiniT  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mary 
M.  Bjyd  Ka^lp;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  COPELAND; 

A  bill  »S.  3119'  conferring  jun.sdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  of  the  United  Slates  to  hear,  consider,  and  render 
judgment  en  the  ciaim-s  of  Andrew  Count  Pulaski  against 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 

A  bill  S.  3120'  to  amend  ih^  act  of  May  4,  1898  (^30  Stat. 
369  •  so  as  to  authorize  th..'  Pr^'sident  to  appoint  100  acting 
assistant  sureeons  for  tempcirary  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs. 

A  bill  (S.  3121  >  for  the  relief  of  Ruby  Z.  Winslow;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

A  bill  'S.  3122)  for  the  relief  of  Walter  W.  Johnston;  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  BULKLEY: 

A  bill  S.  3123'  for  the  relief  of  the  E.  P.  Hauserman  Co.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  STEIWER: 

A  bill  <S.  3124'  srantinor  an  incren.se  of  pension  to  Phoebe 
Owen;  to  the  Committee  en  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

A  bill  '  S.  3125  '  to  provide  for  the  administration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Natchez  Trac"  Parkway,  in  the  States  of 
Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Surveys. 

AGRICULTX7R.\L   RELIEF— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAILEY  and  Mr.  McKELLAR  each  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  b;-  propo.^.-d  by  them,  respectively, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2787'  to  provid"  an  adequate  and  balanced 
flow  of  the  major  agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

TENNESSE£    RIVER    BRIDGE.    ALA.— REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON 

COMMEHOE 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  'S.  3114.  to  extend  the  times' for 
commencing  and  complrtins;  the  consti-uction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Tenne.-.w  River  between  Colbert  County  and 
Lfiuderdale  County,  Msl..  reported  .t  without  amendment  and 
submitted  a  report  'No.  1298)  thereon. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimouii  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  3114,  introduced  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  ;\L-s.  Graves]  and  reported  favorably 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  ShippabdJ. 

There  bemg  no  objecUon.  the  bill  (S.  3114)  to  extend  the 
times  for  commencing  and  completing  the  construction  of  a 
bndge  across  the  Tennessee  River  between  Colbert  County 
and  Lauderdale  County,  Ala.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
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engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  encu-ted  etc.,  Thf.t  the  tlmos  for  commencing  and  completing 
the  construction  of  a  Ijrtdge  across  the  Tennessee  River  between 
Colbert  County  and  Lauderdale  County.  In  the  State  of  Alabama 
authorized  to  be  built  l)y  the  State  of  Alabama,  its  agent  or  agen- 
cies; Colbert  County  ai.d  Lauderdale  County,  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama; the  city  of  Sheffield,  Colbert  County,  AJa.;  the  city  of 
Florence,  Lauderdale  Cc^unty,  Ala.;  and  the  Highway  Bridge  Com- 
raist^ion,  Inc  .  of  Alabama,  or  any  two  of  them,  or  either  of  them, 
by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  12.  1934,  as  amended,  are 
hpfpby  e.xteRded,l  and  3  years,  respectively,  from  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  act. 

yrc  2  The  nght  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  Is  hereby 
expresiily  reserved. 

LIMITATION  OF  JTJTE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  W.ALSH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  LonerganI  and  myself.  I  present  a 
memorandum  relative  to  the  proposed  Bankhead -Russell 
amendment  to  Senati?  bill  2787,  the  agricultural  relief  bill, 
on  limiting  the  imports  of  jute,  which  I  ask  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  memorandum  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MFMORANDUM  OF  SENATORS  WALSH  AND  LONERGAN  ON  THE  PROPOSED 
BANKHEAD-KUSSELL  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  2787  ON  LIMnTNG  IMPORTS 
or   JUTE 

Decembik  10.   1937. 

1.  Senator  Bankhead  has  announced  for  himself  and  for  Sena- 
tor Russell  the  Intended  introduction  of  an  amendment  to 
8  2787,  the  farm  bill  now  being  debated  by  the  Senate,  providing 
that  the  amount  of  Jute  and  Jute  products  to  be  permitted  entry 
into  the  United  States  annually  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  65  per- 
ceiu  of  the  average  annual  amount  Imported  during  the  period 
1931-35.  The  announa-d  theory  in  support  of  this  discriminatory 
proposal  is  that  it  may  in  some  fashion  aid  the  cotton  program 
The  fact  is  readily  demonstrated  that  it  will  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  a  vital  commodity,  the  imports  of  which  have  relatively 
decreased:  that  this  Increa-sed  cost  wlU  be  borne  principally  by 
American  farmers,  and  particularly  by  the  very  cotton  farmers 
the  program  i.s  designed  to  aid;  that  it  will  seriously  affect  and 
curtail  the  employment  in  several  American  manufacturing  indus- 
tries using  the  commodity;  and  that  it  flies  In  the  face  of  the 
administration  policy  for  the  development  of  export  markets  essen- 
tial to  cotton  it.'.clf. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  rela- 
tive amouT-it  of  imported  rav.-  Jute  and  Jute  products  has  during- 
the  past  10  yars  decrea.-^ed  compared  with  dome.<=tic  consumption 
of  cottoii.  Without  elaborate  statistics  the  foUowiug  simple  ccm- 
panson  shows  cleurly  that  Jute  imports  are  lagging  behind  domestic 
cotton  consumption  since  1927. 

Co7npari:,on    of    jute    imp'jrt<<.    domestic   cotton    consumption,    and 

gcnt-ral  nidcz  of  manufacturing 


Irarxirt.s  of  jute  and 
jute  [ircxJucts 


Thousand 

pounds 


iy:tii 

1  '.<!  1 

mi.' 
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I'.Of) 
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56.1 
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Vl,  9 
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I  irr27  fljnm":  hivp  ho^n  tak<^n  as  100  in  each  ca.'xv 
are  m  ihousands  of  p<)uiids. 


Import  and  pniduction  (Ipirwi 


Obviously.  It  is  only  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  that  can 
passibly  be  affected  by  Jute  Imported  into  this  country.  Leaving 
aside  any  question  of  the  growth  of  rayon  production  or  other 
factors,  it  Is  clear  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  these  figures  either 
that  Jute  Imports  have  relatively  increased  or  that  they  have 
affected  domestic  cotton  con.sumptlon.  Indeed,  a  cotton-control 
program  has  not  been  made  necessary  by  any  falling  off  in  domestic 
consumption  greater  than  that  indicated  by  general  business 
activity. 

3.  The  present  proposal,  which  Is  based  upon  a  false  theory  and 
which  discriminates  again.st  both  American  agriculture  and  Amer- 
ican labcr,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Senate  liefore.  In  July  1935. 
Senator  ^issei-l  proposed  a  discriminatory  tax  which  was  defeated 
by  the  Senate  after  considerable  debate  had  brought  to  light  that 
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the  cost  of  such  Jute  tax  on  fabric  and  t^ne  wa.^  borne  rirtx-tlv 
by  the  American  farmer  who  uses  burlap  btnis  tor  the  markeun:- 
of  his  commodiuee  and  would  bear  directly  and  most  heavily  utxr. 
farmers  producing  wheat,  cotton,  potat<>es,  !5Ui;ar  or.iou<  r"ni"s 
fruits,  and  so  forth.  Again  in  June  1936.  the  Senatp  rrlorted  h 
similar  tax  proposal  becau.se  the  cost  would  have  to  ix-  mot  bv 
the  Arnencan  farmer  and  bocau.se  the  dKscnmiimtory  pn.poaal 
would  have  resulted  disastrously  to  the  American  manufaoluni  i- 
indusUies  using  the  commodity.  ^ 

,K",'ffo-,^^!y  ^^^^  ^^^  present  "import  restriction  to  65  oerrtMT  of 
the  1931-35  average  would  have  precisely  the  same  effect  A  .  uf - 
third  decrease  in  supply  would  without  question  luateruJiy  in- 
crease the  cost  of  those  products  in  which  the  u.se  of  the  Von  - 
modlty  is  essential,  such  as  upholsterv  webblnqs  elec  rlr  C'\bh-s 
and  so  forth  This  curtailment  of  supply  would  lncn-a.se  the  cost 
of  Dags  m  which  agricultural  prixlucts  are  shipped  and  for  which 
burlap  alone  can  be  used.  Moreover,  the  5-year  periexl  selected 
represents  the  low  point  of  the  depre.ssi.:,n  In  both  agrtculturc  -vd 
Industry  and  would  on  the  basis  of  pr.-sent  conditions  mean  ac- 
tually a  50-percent  curtailment  of  this  essential  pnxluct  Oir- 
respondingly.  the  price  to  those  u.sing  the  product  and  the  effect 
upon  the  American  industries  manufacturing  it  would  be  Te- 
mendously  increa.«ed 

4.  Who  would  pay  this  cost?  In  the  first  place  more  than  two- 
third.s  of  aU  the  Jute  and  Jute  nrc^ducu  imported  are  in  the  forro 
of  burlap  which  goes  to  furnish  bags  f  jr  shipment  of  wheat  on- 
ions, potatoes,  sugar,  citrus  fruit,  and  a  host  of  other  agricultural 
products.  For  the  majority  of  these  products  burlap  is  the  moat 
efficient  bagging  nmterlal,  and  cotton  U  not  now  and  could  not  be 
employed.  Curtailment  of  supply  meaos  directly  increased  costs 
to  farmers  producing  these  products.  In  addition,  burlap  is  ir- 
replaceable by  cotton  In  the  manufactxu-e  of  linoleum  and  a 
variety  of  other  products,  and  increased  cost  will  mean  either  cur- 
tailment of  business  in  these  lines  or  increaaed  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer Next,  a  large  percentage  of  the  Jute  buttb  (wa«te),  raw 
Jute,  and  Jute  products  imported  are  used  for  wrapping  raw  cot- 
ton. Cotton  is  not  used  for  this  purpose  because  its  technical 
availability  has  not  been  demonstrate<l,  the  continued  sampling 
incident  to  American  handling  of  cotton  bales  makes  it  impracti- 
cal and,  lastly,  its  cost  at  any  time  is  prohibitive.  Curtailment  of 
I  supply  means  simply  greatly  Increased  costs  to  the  American  cot- 
I  ton  farmer  for  the  wrapping  of  his  cotton  bales.  The  paradox  is 
thus  that  the  very  cotton  farmer  that  the  bill  is  designed  to  aid 
will  be  hurt  most  by  the  proposal  Finally,  the  cost  of  Jute  twines 
for  tying  and  wrapping  agricultural  and  other  products  will  be 
measurably  increased  and  its  cost  In  other  nxlnor  but  important 
uses,  such  as  carpets,  will  be  made  greater. 

But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  American  farmer  largely  and 
other  consumers  will  pay  the  cost  of  restricted  supplies  In  'these 
Irreplaceable  uses,  there  Is  the  ron.sequence  that  restriction  of 
.•supplies  Will  curtail  operations  and  cause  direct  unemployment 
in  those  An-.encan  Industries  using  this  commodity.  In  the  hrst 
place,  over  90  percent  of  the  burlap  u.sed  lor  agricultural  bagging 
and  other  purposes  is  fabricated  In  this  country  bv  American 
labor.  All  of  the  jute  butts  and  raw  Jute  constlttrtlrig  ab(«ut  18 
percent  of  the  imports  is  spun  and  woven  and  otherwis<'  fabri- 
cated in  this  country.  A  good  part  of  the  bagging  for  covering 
cotton  is  woven  and  reworked  in  this  country  by  Amencii  labor. 
This  Jute  manufacturing  Industrv  is  important  in  Mas-sarluLsettB 
New  York.  Penn-sylvanla.  Delaware  Ohio,  and  the  manufacture 
of  baps  and  bagging  is  carried  on  in  a  great  many  States  Cur- 
tailment of  supply  by  the  propu'^ed  restriction  is  as  unwarranted 
and  Its  effects  will  be  not  unlike  a  curtailment  of  rubber  iir.ptirta 
on  the  rubber  industry  or  silk  on  the  silk  Industry. 

5.  Finally,  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  discriminatory  restric- 
tion flies  in  the  face  of  the  admimstratlon  policy  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  foreign  trade  upon  which  the  cotton  grower  is  greatly 
dependent  Any  such  restriction  will  damage  the  cotton  grower 
by  further  curtailing  his  export  market.  India,  which  supplies 
raw  Jute  and  semimanufactured  Jute  products,  Is  a  large  Im- 
porter of  American  cotton,  particularly  in  the  form  of  manufac- 
tured cotton  goods  from  Kngland  produced  from  American  cotton. 
Curtailment  of  what  these  countries  can  directly  or  indirectly 
sell  to  us  demonstrably  means  curtailment  of  what  we  can  sell 
to  them. 

6.  This  discriminatory  restriction  was  not  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  it  was  not  reported  by  the  committee, 
indeed,  it  was  not  suggested  by  either  the  cotton  growers  or  any 
other  agricultural  Interest.  It  will  not  benefit  them.  It  origi- 
nated with  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  com- 
posed of  the  southern  cotton  textile  mills.    For  a  public  report  ( New 

,rork  Journal  of  Commerce,  Wednesday,  December  1,  1937,  page 
12)  reveals  that  the  text  of  this  very  amendment  was  propoaed 
by  a  committee  of  that  association.  These  men  are  not  cotton 
farmers.  They  know  that  the  difficulties  in  the  cotton  industry 
are  not  due  to  declining  consumption  in  the  United  States  and 
that  Jute  imports  have  had  no  effect.  They  know  that  their 
dlflScultles  are  largely  due  to  changes  In  their  own  methods  of 
operation,  particularly  in  the  intensive  use  of  their  machinery 
Their  mistaken  hope  mtist  be  that  they  will  be  helped  by  re 
stricting  supplies  of  a  commodity  fabricated  in  this  country  by 
American  labor  and  used  largely  by  American  agrlculttire  even 
though  the  cost  of  such  restriction  wUl  be  borne  directly  by  the 
American  farmer  and  the  consequence  will  be  curtailment  of  p.-o- 
duction  and  unemployment  elsewhere  in  American  Industry. 


•— -^— «.,  «»    >T  ww«  u.AAWdK^   v^uixuLjr,  v*.    i^  piO- 


ana  i^uaeraaie  County,  Ala.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
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AClUClTLTTm  IL   iZLOT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  bal  meed  flow  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  mter^tate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT. 


Wien  the  Senate  took  a  recess 


yesterday  the  tobacco  section  o, 
with   the  exception  of   some 


■  the  bill  had  l>een  completed, 
unendments   that   had   been 


passed  over.    What  Is  the  pleamre  of  the  Senate  today? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thmk  among  the 
amendments  passed  over  were  those  relating  to  the  dairy 
industry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tte  Chair  is  informed  that  a 
number  of  amendments  have  been  passed  over  which  have 
not  yet  been  considered  by  thi  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  had  1.  and  there  ar;  9  or  10  other  amendments 


The  Chair  does  not  Imow  wha 
ate — whether  to  contmue  the 
regular  order  until  the  end  is 
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is  the  pleasure  of  the  Sen- 
consideration  of  the  hill  in 
reached,  and  then  go  back 


and  take  up  the  amendments  pissed  over,  or  to  pursue  some 
other  course.  That  is  the  rea^n  why  the  Chair  asks  what 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  desire  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  leadership. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  11  there  is  no  objection,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  next  ameiidment  which  has  not  been 
passed  over. 

The  Chixf  Clekk.  On  pagej  48,  after  line  13,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert: 

Title  V — Marketing  Quota  for  Illce. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senator'  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Popi)  whether  he  would  object  to  our  taking  up 
the  dairy  Items  now.  J 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  i  think  we  are  ready  to  take 
up  the  dairy  amendments  at  ai  y  time. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Then  I  asc  that  we  consider  the  dairy 
amendments  at  the  moment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  T  :ie  Senator  from  New  York 
asks  unanimous  consent  to  return  to  what  are  known  as 
the  dairy  amendments.     Is  thtre  objection? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  Presidert.  possibly  there  may  be  ob- 
jection for  the  moment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  an  amendment  which 
attempts  to  take  the  dairy  indistry  out  of  the  provLsi©n.s  of 
the  bill.    That  occurs  in  thre;  distinct  places.     I  ha.ve  an 


amendment,  suggested   by   the 
Association,  which  also  deals 
In  a  larger  way.    In  substance 


the  diverted  land  for  the  expansion  of  the  dairy  industry 


If  we  are  to  consider  ihe  w 


lole  dairy  question.  I  should 


want  to  go  into  the  whole  subject  matter  or  none.    To  that 
extent  I  shall  object  if  the  proposal  is  limited  in  its  scope. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Le 


Mr.  McNARY.  The  Vice  Pr«  sident  must  know  whether  or 
not  I  have  an  objection,  so  :  am  addressing  to  him  my 
remarks  on  this  question. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  if  w;  are  to  consider  the  whole 
comprehensive  field  applying  t5  the  dairy  industry.  If  the 
proposal  is  limited  to  taking  tie  dairy  industry  out  of  the 
bill,  that  is  one  thing.  There  s,  however,  another  phase  of 
the  bill  which  is  of  more  impo  -tance  than  taking  the  dairy 
business  out  of  the  bill,  and  th  it  is  the  one  which  treats  of 
the  diverted  acres  that  are  no;  put  into  normal  crop  pro- 
duction but  may  be  used  for  dairy  purposes  in  connection 
with  reclaiming  and  reconditio  ling  and  conserving  the  soil. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  "'ork  wishes  to  considen-  the 
whole  problem  and  enter  the  entire  field  for  discussion  and 


amendment,  I  am  willing  to  do 


Jection  at  all  to  that,  because 


Idea  of  the  Senator  from  Oregnn. 


Mr.  McNARY.    I  appreciate 


National  Cooperative  Dairy 
with  the  dairy  problem  but 
it  contemplates  the  di.suse  of 


us  have  order  in  the  Senate. 


so.    Otherwise,  I  shall  object. 


Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  Presicent.  of  course  I  have  no  ob- 


I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 


that 


Mr.  COPELAND.  The  amendments  I  have  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  in 
mind.  My  amendment  has  to  do  with  the  quota  in  the  case 
of  farms  on  which  dair\'mg  is  done,  while  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  st^ekmc  to  make  certain  that  the  acres  which  are 
released  from  the  production  of  other  crops  shall  not  be 
used  for  dairy  purposes.  I,  of  course,  am  perfectly  willing 
to  have  the  whole   matter  considered. 

Mr.  McNARY  I  know  the  Senator  was.  I  directed  my 
remarks  first  to  the  inquiry  propounded  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent a.s  to  whether  or  not  I  had  an  objection.  Probably  the 
inquiry'  should  be  addre.-.sed  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Under  the  conditions  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Chair  would  interpret  his 
statement  as  an  objection  tj  considering  at  this  time  the 
an-.endment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  unless  the  whole 
question  of  conser\aiion  of  soil  in  connection  with  the  dairy 
industry  is  considered.  Tiiat  is  the  way  the  Chair  under- 
stood the  matter.  The  Clian  would  consider  that  an  objec- 
tion.       I 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  is  the  amendment  under 
discussion  an  amendment  to  a  committee  amendment,  or  is 
it  designed  to  perfect  the  text  of  the  bill? 

The  V^CE  PRESIDENT.     The  Senate  tiie  other  day  agreed 

to  consider  committee  amendments  first,  but  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ro.se  in  his  place  and  obtained  unanimous 
consent  to  offer  his  amendment  out  of  order,  and  it  is  now 
pending. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  an  amendment  in  connection  with 
matters  treated  by  the  committee  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Tl-.e  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is.  but  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  not  a  committee  amendment.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  Pie.s:denr.  I  do  not  want  to  be  placed 
in  the  attitude  of  objecting  to  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  or  objecting  to  his  request.  All  I 
v%ant  to  do  is  to  provide  that  we  may  go  into  the  entire  field 
of  controversy  if  we  ro  into  the  matter  at  all.  Is  that  satis- 
factory to  the  S'  nator  from  New  Yurk.^ 

Mr.  COPEL.AND.  It  is  entirely  satisfactorj-  to  me.  Of 
course,  my  ani'-ndment  and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
are  related  m  name  becau.se  they  both  concern  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. althn'.iL,h  thpy  ar<->  qiut'^  separate  and  apart  in  the 
purposes  of  the;r  functionmg.  I  am  p*^-fectly  satisfied  to 
accede  to  the  Senator's  suggestion  that  the  whole  matter  be 
ccnsidered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  They  are  so  interrelated  that  they  ought 
to  be  considered  at  one  time  in  order  that  we  may  discuss  the 
whole  problem  together.     I  am  willing  to  proceed  non-. 

Mr.  COPEI.AND  I  suppose  that  depends  upon  the  wish 
of  the  Sen.itor  from  Idaho  .'Mr.  Pope!. 

Mr  POPE.  Mr.  President,  1  have  an  amendment  to  the 
am.endment  on  page  27  which  was  passed  over.  I  think  that 
amendmf-nt  would  n^^w  b-^  in  ord'r.  I  havo  conferred  with 
the  Senator  fr'^m  New  York  and  other  Senators  as  to  dairy 
amendments,  and  I  am  ready  to  present  and  propose  an 
amendm.'-nt  to  the  committee  amendmen*  winch  appears  in 
Imes  10  to  15.  pai;c  27.  I  am  ready  new  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment to  the  ccmmittee  amendment  and  d-.'^pose  of  it. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  think  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  that  if  we  are  to  proceed  at  all  to  consideration 
of  the  dairy  qu-stion.  the  amendment  he  has  presented 
should  also  be  considered. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Oh    yes, 

Mr.  POPE.     I  do  not-  object  to  that. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  find  r."  all  acceptable  the  pro- 
posal mado  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  neither  do  the 
dair3,-men  of  the  country.  I  do  net  want  a  disarrangement 
of  the  dair.'  business  to  occur  in  that  fa-hicn  I  think  I 
shall  object  at  thi.s  tim^  to  proceeding  as  requested. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDE>rr.  Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment. 


Ji^iwjiuciii,  ciocwiiere  in  «jnencan   inaustry. 
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The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was  on  page  48.  after  line  13,  to  insert: 

Title  V — Marketing  Quotas  for  Rice. 

"nie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  48,  after  line  14,  to 
insert: 

DOMESTIC    AIXOnCTNT 

SMC.  50.  (a)  The  marketing  at  rice  consUtutes  one  of  the  great 
basic  industrlea  of  the  United  States  with  ramifying  activities 
which  directly  affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  at  every  point 
and  stable  conditions  therein  are  necessary  to  the  general  welfare 
Rice  produced  for  market  is  sold  on  a  Nation-wide  market  and 
with  its  products,  moves  almost  whoUy  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  from  the  producer  to  he  ultimate  consumer.  The 
farmers  producing  such  commodity  are  subject  In  their  opera- 
tions to  uncontrollable  natxiral  causes;  in  many  cases  such  farmers 
carry  on  their  farming  c^jeratlons  on  borrowed  money  or  leased 
lands  and  are  not  so  sltiiated  as  to  be  able  to  organize  effectively 
as  can  labor  and  Industry,  through  unions  and  corporations  en- 
joying Government  sanction  and  protection  for  Joint  economic 
action.  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  the  farmers  are  unable 
without  Federal  assistance  to  control,  effectively,  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  such  commodity  with  the  result  that  abnormaUy  exces- 
sive supplies  thereof  are  produced  and  dumped  Indiscrlminatelv  on 
the  Nation-wide  market. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  49,  after  line  10,  to 
insert : 

(b)  The  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormaUy  excessive  sup- 
plies affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
by  (1)  materially  affecting  the  volume  of  such  commodity  mar- 
keted therein,  (2)  disrupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such 
commodity  therein,  (3)  reducing  the  prices  for  such  commodity 
with  consequent  injury  and  destruction  of  such  commerce  In  such 
commodity,  and  (4)  causing  a  disparity  between  the  prices  for 
such  commodity  In  such  commerce  and  Induetrial  products 
therein,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  in  Industrial  products. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

T^e  next  amendment  was,  on  page  49,  after  line  21.  to 
insert: 

<c)  Whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  supply  of  rice  exists, 
the  marketing  of  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof  directly 
and  substantially  affects  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  In  such 
commodity  and  its  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  becomes  necessary  and  appropriate  In  order  to  pro- 
mote, foster,  and  maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  such  supply  in  such 
conunerce. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  50.  after  line  S,  to 
insert: 

Sec.  51.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ascertain  from  the  latest  available  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  shall  proclaim  the  total  amount 
of  rice  which  will  be  needed  during  the  next  succeeding  maikeUng 
year  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States, 
Its  Territories,  and  in  Cuba  if  at  the  time  of  such  announcement 
the  Cuban  tariff  rate  applicable  to  the  first  100,000,000  pounds 
of  rice  Imported  into  Cuba  in  any  year  from  the  United  States  is 
at  least  $1.70  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  tariff  rate  on  rice 
Imported  Into  Cuba  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
Such  amount  Is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "domestic  allotment 
of  ncc  " 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  at  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  this  paragraph  which  I  ask  may  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  50,  line  9.  after  the  word 
"and",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "such  markets  as  may  exist", 
and  on  page  50.  line  10.  following  the  word  "Cuba",  strike 
out  all  of  the  language  through  and  Including  the  word 
"States"  in  line  15.  as  follows: 

If  at  the  time  of  such  announcement  the  Cuban  tariff  rate 
applicable  to  the  first  100.000,000  pounds  of  rice  imported  into 
Cuba  in  any  year  from  the  United  States  Is  at  least  tl.70  per 
hundred  pounds  less  than  the  tariff  rate  on  rice  Imported  into 
Cuba  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mikton  In  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  the  amendment 

Mr.  McNARY.     No.  Mr.  President,  not  yet.     I  do  not  know 
that  I  quite  understand  the  proposal.    I  should  like  to  have 
It  explained  by  someone  who  is  familiar  with  it. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the  purpo«  of  the  sec- 
tion is  to  fix  the  domesUc  allotment  for  nee  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  using  as  a  factor  what  is 
consumed  in  the  United  States  Uiere  is  added  the  rice  con- 
sumed in  Cuba,  on  which  the  Cuban  tariff  has  been  reduced 
to  equalize  matters  so  that  rice  produced  in  this  country  can 
compete  with  rice  ^pped  into  Cuba  from  foreign  countries 

Mr.  McNARY.  Does  that  mean  that  the  tariff  is  to  be 
modified? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Cuban  tariff  has  already  been  modi- 
fied by  a  temporary  agreement  between  American  rice  grow- 
ers and  the  Cuban  Crovemment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  This  refers  to  an  agreement  rather  than 
to  schedules  in  the  TariCf  Act? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  It  refers  to  a  tempo- 
rary concession  granted  American  rice  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  lang^uage  does  not  contemplate  a  mod- 
ification of  the  tariff  on  rice  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Nor  an  attempt  to  fix  a  tariff  rate' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  is  simply  reasserting  an  agreement  al- 
ready reached  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  in  one  of 
the  so-called  trade-agreement  compacts? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  It  reasserts  an  agreement  between 
American  rice  growers  and  the  Cuban  Government. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  what  would  be  the  effect  should  the 
trade  agreement  expire? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then,  of  course,  the  amendment  would 
not  have  any  effect  at  all.  It  is  effecUve  only  so  long  as  the 
tariff  on  Cuban  rice  is  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
rice  producers  of  this  country  can  compete  on  the  Cuban 
market  with  other  rice-producing  countries.  The  tariff  on 
rice  shipped  into  Cuba  is  $2.13  to  all  foreign  countries,  but- 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  between  American  rice  pro- 
ducers and  the  Cuban  Government  the  tariff  on  a  certain 
amoimt  of  American  rice  has  been  reduced  $1.70.  thereby 
making  the  Cuban  tariff  only  43  cents.  With  that  tariff  pref- 
erential the  producers  of  rice  in  this  country  can  compete 
with  rice  producers  from  other  countries  .shipping  into  Cuba. 
Of  course,  if  the  agreement  now  existing  should  be  termi- 
nated, this  provision  would  be  inoperative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the 
amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to   the  smiendment  was  agreed  to. 

"nie  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was,  on  page  50,  after  Une  16,  to  insert: 

(b)  within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title  the 
Secretary  shall  ascertain  from  the  latest  available  rtatLstlc:  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  shall  proclaim  the  total  amount 
of  rice  which  will  be  needed  during  the  marketing  year  com- 
mencing August  1,  1937,  to  meet  the  requirement.s  of  consumery  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  50,  after  line  22,  to 
insert : 

(c)  The  domestic  allotments  of  rice  for  the  marketing  years 
commencing  August  1.  1937  and  August  1.  19S8.  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  among  the  (several  States  m  which  rire 
is  produced  on  the  following  basis:  First,  between  California  on 
the  one  hand  and  all  other  States  on  the  other  hand  In  pro- 
portion to  the  rice  base  production  established  for  such  SUtea 
under  the  1937  agricultural  conservation  program:  second,  among 
the  States  other  than  California  in  proportion  to  the  average  of 
(1)  the  rice  base  production  established  for  each  State  under  the 
1937  agricultural  conser\ation  program,  (2|  the  average  amount 
of  rice  produced  In  each  State  during  the  5-year  period  1932  36. 
and  (3)  the  amount  of  rice  produced  In  each  State  In  1937  Th.' 
domestic  allotment  of  nee  for  each  subsequent  marketing  y.'ar 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretarj'  among  the  several  Stat«>< 
In  which  rice  Is  produced  In  proportion  to  the  larger  of  (1  i  the 
average  amount  of  rice  produced  in  each  State  during  the  5-year 
period  including  the  calendar  year  In  wh'ch  such  domestic  allot- 
ment Is  announced,  or  (2)  the  domestic  allotment  made  to  e»tch 
State  fur  the  preceding  year. 


j; 


It  explained  by  someone  who  is  familiar  with  it. 
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the 


tuae. 


the 


Mr.  MrN.\RY.     Mr.  President 

up  with  the  rapid  reading  o 
know  if  the  allocation  here 
involved. 

Mr.  ELLENDEii.     That  Is 
same  formula  that  wsis  adopted 
tically  so.  with  reference  to 

I  have  at  the  desk  an 
I  a^k  to  have  stated  at  this 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICE<L 
stated. 

The  CHif  F  Clerk.     On  page 
•t  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
17  to  strike  out.  after  the  word 
'or  '2'   the  domestic  allotmen; 
preceding  year." 

The  amendment  to  the 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Mr. 
Is  an  amendment  offered  by 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     The 
the  committee  as  a  whole, 
is  simply  that  it  is  thought  if 
is,  it  will  freeze  the  T"Y^  afij^^ 
would  be  no  way  by  which  it 
of  the  amendment  is  simply  to 
made  on  the  average  amount  ol 
a  5-year  period,  including  the 
announced. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  am 
source  of  the  amendment, 
ment  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Oh.  yes. 

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER 
to  the  committee  amendment 
.    The  amendment,  as  amende^ 

The  next  amendment  was, 
insert  the  following: 


my  understanding.     It   is   the 
under  the  A.  A.  A.,  or  prac- 
States. 
amenclment  to  this  paragraph  which 


1.  line  14.  after  the  word  "to", 

larger  of  iD";  and  in  line 

"announced",  the  following: 

;  made  to  each  State  for  the 


Tie 


amer  dment  was  agreed  to. 

Pfesldent,  may  I  inquire  if  this 

committee? 

amei^dinent  was  not  considered  by 

reason  for  the  amendment 

the  bill  remains  worded  as  it 

fixed  under  No.  1  and  there 

cbuld  be  increased.    The  effect 

leave  the  apportionment  to  be 

rice  used  in  each  State  during 

calendar  year  in  which  it  is 

limply  trying  to  ascertain  the 
it  come  from  the  Depart- 


allotmmt 


urd 


produc  ;lon 
const  rvation 


itl( 


(d)   The  Secretary  ahall  provldi 
mltteea  of  farmers,  for  the  alloti 
among  persons  produeln?  rice  In 
respect  to  the  marketing  years 
August  1.  1938,  shall  be  made  on 
such  a  base  waa  established,  the 
for  each  such  person  under  the  1 
gram;  (21  the  average  amount  of 
dtirlng  the  S-year  period   1932^«. 
tion  of  any  acreage  retired  or 
such  person  during  such  years 
conservation  programs:    and    (3t     „ 
each  such  person  in  1937.  Uu:Iudi4g 
acreage  diverted  from  rice  p 
year  under  tlie  agricultural 
justments  as  may  be  necessary  in 
person  shall  be  fair  and  reasons 

established  for  other  persons 

to  the   fallowing:  Land,   labor, 
production  of  rice;  crop-rotation 
ph)-aical  factors  affecting  the  prt 
for  subsequent  years  shall  be  mad* 
the  average  amount  of  rice  pre 
6-year  period  upon  which  State 
section  I  c  ]  are  t>ased  for  such  year 
person  for  the  preceding  year,  w 
necessary  In  order  that  the  allotn 
and  reasonable  aa  compared  with 
persons  having  similar  conditions 
Land,  labor,  and  equipment 

crop-rotauon   practices,   soli    

affecting  the  production  of  rice: 
percent  of  each  State  apportionn. 
ment  among  persons  who.  for  thi 
rice  to  be  marketed   In  the  r 
marketing  year  in  which  such 
allotments  to  be  made  upon  such 
and  Just  and  will  apply  to  all 
Ls  made  under  this  provision 
basis  or  classification  adopted.    In 
of  rice  produced  by  any  person 
shall  be  omitted  from  such  con. 
amount  of  rice  produced  by  such 
the  average  amount  computed   . 
deflclency  In  production  for  such 
by  ctorms.  salt  water,  or  oUier 


avail  kble 
fertil  Ity 
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It  Is  rather  difficult  to  keep 

the  clerk.    I  am  curious  to 

is  satisfactory   to   the   States 


The    amendment    will    be 


Dd 


"ITie  question  Is  on  agreeing 
lis  amended.  i 

was  agreed  to.  ' 

on  page  51,  after  line  18,  to 


through  local  and  State  com- 
of  each  State  apportionment 
!  uch  State      Such  allotme»t  with 
cammendng  August    1.   1937,   and 
he  basis  of  the  average  of  1 1 ) ,  if 
rice  Ijase  production  established 
~~  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
ijlce  produced  by  each  such  person 
including  the  normal   produc- 
d  verted   from   rice  productUon   by 
:der  agricultural  adjustment  and 
'  he  amount  of  rice  produced  by 
the  normal  production  of  any 
by  such  person  during  such 
Ion  program,  with  s\jch  ad- 
r.rder  that  the  allotment  lor  each 
e  as  compared  with  allotmenta 
similar  conditions  with  respect 
equipment   available   for   the 
(racticea.  soil  fertility,  and  other 
of  rice.     Such  allotment 
on  the  basis  of  the  larger  of  1 1 ) 
by  each  person  during  the 
apportionments  pursuant  to  sub- 
(2)  the  allotment  made  to.^i:ch 
:h  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
for  each  person  shall  be  fair 
allotments  established  for  other 
with  respect  to  the  following: 
for  the  production  of  rice; 
and   other  physical    factors 
Provided.  That  not  exceeding  3 
-It  shall  be  available  for  allot- 
first  time  In  5  years,  produce 
year  next   succeeding  the 
apportionment  is  made,  such 
Itasis  as  the  Secretary  deems  fair 
to  whom  an  apportionment 
\    within  the  State  on  the 
letermining  the  average  amount 
luring  any   5-year  period   there 
any  year  in  which  the 
]  >erson  is  less  than  75  percent  of 
Including   such   year,    if   such 
r^jwas  due  to  damage  caused 
-         "■    acts  of  Nature. 


havii  g 
and 


pro<  luction 


prod!  iced 


allotm  ?nt 


mark  eting 
"    State 


pen  ons 
uni:  ormly 


comp  utation 


b- 


unc  mtrollable 


Mr    IsIcNARY.     Mr.  President,  I  ^hnuld  like  to  have  the 

Senator  to  discuss  this  lan?uage  in  nib.section  (d),  on  page 

52— 

Ir.clvici  n^r  'h'"-  n-  rT!:<l  production  nt  any  acrpa^'?  retired  or 
diverted   from   rice   proauction    by   such    person  during;   such   years 

unciiT  a.;r:cultiirai  ndju.-'inent  and  onisfrvatiun  piograms. 

M.'-.  ELLE^7^ER      What  1.^  thr  inquiry? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  ask  that  rh'^  Senator  discu.ss  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  that  -ubsf^otirn  on  the  question  of  diver- 
sion seeming  to  be  iiiea.-ured  b.v  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  EI -LENDER.  That  is  in.verted  in  order  to  adjust 
allotments  to  farmers.  There  are  a  great  many  farmers 
who  carried  out  the  soil-riivtTtmg  requirements  of  the  old 
A.  A.  A.  program  and  the  pre-sent  Soil  Conservation  Act. 
On  the  other  hand.  th^Te  w<'re  many  farmers  who  thought 
they  could  make  more  money  by  planting  an  increased  acre- 
age of  rice,  and  thus  did  not  participate  in  the  soil- 
conservation  program.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  rice  to 
be  produced  and  to  be  allotted  to  the  farmers,  those  who 
followed  the  A.  A.  A.  and  Soil  Conservation  Act  programs 
would  be  credited  with  such  an  amount  of  rice  as  would 
have  been  produced  on  the  acreage  diverted.  We  would 
thus  equalize  the  allotment  of  the  cooperator  who  followed 
the  soil-conservation  programs  wiih  the  allotment  of  the 
farmer  who  did  not. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill, 
a  man  would  be  receivaig  soil -conservation  benefit  pay- 
ments? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  So  his  position  would  be  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  cotton  producer  and  the  tobacco  producer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     To  a  certain  e.xtent:  yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  What  is  the  difference  In  the  measure  of 
the  benefits  between  the  producers  of  the  three  crops  I  have 
just  mentioned? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Insofar  as  cotton  is  concerned,  there  is 
a  provision  in  the  bill  that  the  cotton  farmer  is  entitled  to 
soil-conservation  benefits,  but  such  soil-conservation  pay- 
ments coming  to  the  farmer  would  be  credited  toward  the 
parity  price.  The  same  applies  to  corn  and  wheat.  With 
reference  to  tobacco  and  nee,  all  the  producers  of  those  two 
commodities  will  receive  will  be  the  soil-conservation  pay- 
ments, and  no  more. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  the  Senator  is  mistaken  about 
that.  Tlie  soil-conservation  payments  which  are  diverted 
in  the  way  of  parity  payments  apply  to  wheat  and  corn,  but 
not  as  to  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Is  that  the  Senator  s  interpretation? 

Mr.  McNARY.     That  is  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Tliat  is  not  my  interpretation  of  the 
biU,  because  there  is  an  amendment  here  providing  that  55 
percent  of  the  amount  which  is  now  allocated  to  soil  con- 
servation shall  be  set  a^^ide.  and  shall  be  u.sed.  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  toward  paving  parity  prices  on  the  three  commodi- 
ties mentioned, 

Mr.  RE^'NOLDS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ET LENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  sent  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  I  propo-^ed  to  offer  relating  to  the  collection 
cf  forfeitures  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  tobacco  The 
amendment  wa.s  printed  and  :s  on  the  clerk's  desk  this  morn- 
ing. In  view  of  the  fact  tha'  I  learned,  after  a  study  of  this 
matter,  that  the  .subject  v,hich  I  had  in  mmd  for  adoption  in 
relation  to  the  pending  bill  is  thoroughlv  covered  by  an 
amendment  which  was  offered  and  accepted  vesterday  an 
amendment  proposed  by  th-'  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellendes  .  I  now  ui.sh  to  w.thdraw  the  amendment 
proposed  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  withdraws  the  amendment  presented  by  him 
yesterday 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President.  wiU  my  colleague  yield? 


1937 


of  the 
4  to  6, 


Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr  OVERTON.  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  page  11  of  the  hill  lines 
where  it  is  provided: 

t.tv^.^fV^f?''"''"^^'"  '"^  °'  "^^^°-  ^^*"  ^  made  upon  the  quan- 

It  would  appear  from  this  language  that  It  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  national  quota  for  cotton  before  there 
could  be  a  parity  payment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  refers  to  parity  payments.  I  was  re- 
ferring to  and  questioning  the  Senator  about  the  soil-con- 
servation benent  payments,  another  bonus,  rather  than  the 
parity  price.    That  is  what  I  wanted  him  to  discuss 

In  other  words.  I  am  asking  for  information 
comJ^ct^''^  producer  is  not  required  to  sign  an  adjustment 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  is  not  required  that  51  percent  of  the 
producers  at  a  meeting  must  indicate  their  desire  to  sign  a 
contract. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  rice  producer  has  no  contract  what- 
soever involving  parity  payments,  the  use  of  the  Surplus 
Reserve  Loan  Corporation,  or  soil-conservation  benefits 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  true 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  on  the  amendment  has  expired 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  contract  required  in  the  case  of  wheat 
and  cotton,  covering  aU  three  factors  I  have  mentioned  is 
not  required  of  the  rice  producer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  in  time  he  does  get  soil -conser^-at ion 
payments.  He  also  gets  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Sur- 
plas  Resen'e  Loan  Corporation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Does  he  get  parity  payments' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No. 

Mr.  McNARY.  He  gets  no  parity  payments.  Therefore  he 
is  in  the  same  category  with  the  tobacco  producers  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  is  lequired  that  there  be  a  referendum 
before  a  national  quota  is  fixed,  and  the  design  of  that  na- 
tional referendum,  the  structure  of  it,  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter that  applies  to  these  other  commodities 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Let  me  ask  one  other  question  during  my 
time.    WhsLt  States  produce  rice? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  California,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Ar- 
kansas are  the  four  main  rice -producing  States 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  further  say.  if  the  Senator  wHl 
yield  to  me  in  his  time 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  sUte  why  it  is  not  necessary  or 
why  we  have  not  provided  in  the  bill,  that  rice  producers  sign 
contracts.  The  reason  is  that  the  only  payments  they  get  are 
those  provided  for  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  which  is 
now  in  force.  Under  that  act  there  is  no  requirement  for  any 
farmer  who  receives  benefits  under  the  act  to  sign  anv 
contract.  ^ 

Mr,  McNARY.  Tliat  was  purposely  designed  in  order  to 
get  around  the  Butler  ca.se.  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held 
unconstitutional  the  old  A.  A.  A.  Act.  That  is  the  reason  for 
that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  respect  to  tobacco,  another  reason 
why  It  is  not  neces.sary  that  the  tobacco  grower  sign  a 
contract,  in  addition  to  the  rea.son  I  have  just  given  as  to 
rice,  IS  tliat.  in  advance  of  production,  if  a  marketing  quota 
Is  put  on  the  tobacco  growers,  then  it  becomes  the  law  for  all 
tobncco  growers. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  appreciate  that.  We  considered  that 
question  yesterday  in  respect  to  tobacco. 
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Mr.  McNARY.     It  Is  exceedingly  plain  that  this  contract 

^owerf         '   "^"^  "^^   ^^''^^^   ''   ^^^   ^^"^'^^^    '^^^^^   ^o^^«^ 

Mr.  MHI.ER.     Mr    President.  I  should  like  to  propound 

rZ'pnoT.  "."If  "^  ''''  ^"'^^"^  ^^'^^  ^^""^  Louisiana  S 
reference  to  the  section  we  are  now  considering 

The  section  deals  primarily,  in  the  first  part  with  the 
apportionment  of  the  Slate  allotment  to  (he  producers  of 
rif''.  .^!'  *^,^'^^^^^  f'-O"^  any  other  allotment  I  know  of  in 
that  this  allotment  is  made  to  the  person  and  does  not  follow 
tne  land. 

Mr.  McNARY.  WUl  the  Senator  advise  me  to  what  Ian- 
guage  he  refers? 

i.^[,<.*'^^^t^-  J  "^^'^  ^  ""'^  2  on  page  51.  and  to  the 
language  throughout  the  enUre  subsection  .d>  It  carries 
out  the  theory  that  the  apportionment  is  to  be  made  to  the 
person. 

In  my  opinion,  there  ought  to  be  some  pron.sion  In  this 
section  whereby  the  landowner  may  receive  some  considera- 

I'^?',  hIJ^  ^'■''^"*  ""^  ^^^  ^^'^^  *'  produced  by  tenants, 
and  under  this  section  as  now  drafted  the  rice  will  be  appor- 
tioned, not  to  the  land,  but  to  the  tenant.  Some  of  those 
tenants  may  be  sharecroppers,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
tenants  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

If  a  man  is  planting  rice  on  a  farm,  his  allotment  is  40 

I'ITk/  ''T.  •  ^  K^  ^"^^''^  ^^^^  ^^™  ^^  '^^^  his  allotment 
with  him:  it  is  not  assignable.  If  he  leaves  rice  production 
entirely,  he  takes  that  allotment  out  with  him.  and  the  land- 
owner cannot  put  that  land  Into  rice  unless  he  can  find  some 
tenant  carrying  an  allotment  around  with  him 

The  raising  of  rice  Is  almost  a  trade  in  itself  The  rice 
farmer  is  a  little  bit  different  from  any  other  farmer  I  do 
not  desire  to  put  the  tenants  in  the  situation  where  they 
may  be  mistreated  by  the  landowner,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  landowner  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  tenants 
The  question  I  should  like  to  a.'k  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  whether  or  not  he  has  any  amendmpnt  designed 
to  correct  that  situation,  because  I  do  not  think  that  con- 
dition should  prevail  after  the  bill  has  become  a  law 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     Mr.   President,   will   the   Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  to  me  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     The    statement    made    bv    the    Junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  the  effect  that  the  quota  i^  per- 
sonal and  does  not  go  to  the  farm  is  correct.    I  would  say 
that  quite  a  number  of  the  Senators  present  mav  have  par- 
ricipated  in  debate  on  this  verj-  question.     I  know  that  has 
been  the  method  of  allocating  quotas  ever  since  rice  has 
been  dealt  with  under  the  A.  A.  A.    Under  the  pa.st  programs 
the  nee  assignment  has  been  made  to  the  person  rather  than 
to  the  land.    This  was  because  rice  can  be  grown  ccnsecu- 
tively    on    the    same    tract     of    land    for    onlv     3     to     5 
years.     Rice  grows  in  from  4  to  6  inches  of  water     Con- 
tinuous   cropping    re.-ults    in    waterlogged    land     and    in 
heavy  infestation  of  water-loving  weeds,  both  of  which  tend 
to  reduce  yields  to  such  a  point  that  further  p.-oduction  on 
the  tract  is  no  longer  profitable.     When  yields  fall  off    the 
nee  operations  must  be  transferred  to  other  tracts  of  land 
which  are  in  condition  for  rice  production.    It  requires  sev- 
eral years  for  lands  prpvlou.<^iy  cropped  to  rice  to  get  back  in 
condition,  and  the  best  generally  apphcable  treatm.en*   for 
reconditlonmg  rice  land  is  to  let  it  he  fallow'.    Consequenqy 
any  program  which  will  fit  conditions  in  th^  rice  territory 
must  be  designed  so  that  the  rice  growers'  operations  mav 
be  moved  about  as  fr^ly  as  is  necessary. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  great  majority'  of  the  rice  growe-^- 
do  want  it  that  way.  They  want  the  quota  to  be  given  to 
the  rice  grower  and  not  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Then  the  statement  is  correct,  that  of 
course,  if  the  tenant  receives  a  personal  quota,  and  he  leaves 
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the  farm  upon  which  he  prod  ices  rice  and  goes  to  another 
township,  the  farmer  who  has  the  title  to  the  land  then  is 
without  a  tenant  and  without  a  quota  and  does  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  of  course.  The  landowner  can 
take  care  of  the  situation  by  mi  tans  of  a  long-term  lease. 

Mr.  McNARY.  He  then  wovJd  have  to  find  a  tenant  who 
had  a  quota.  There  might  be  rery  few  tenants  loose  looking 
for  leaseholds  who  had  contractual  rights  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  That  is  one  of  the 
main  dUTerences  as  to  allotments  with  respect  to  rice  in 
comparlscn  to  all  other  comnodities  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  All  of  the  other  allolments  go  to  the  farms.  But 
with  rice,  as  I  said,  the  allotment  is  made  to  the  person 
producing  the  rice.  That  sitiation  has  existed  ever  since 
the  Government  has  been  daJing  with  rice,  and  the  rice 
growers  seem  to  desire  it  that  '?ay. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Would  it  not  have  the  tendency  to  put 
a  special  value  upon  a  tenant  who  had  a  lease  and  had  a 
personal  contract  imder  this  bi  J  and  would  he  not  be  under 
the  temptation  to  go  somewhe'e  else;  that  is,  would  he  not 
be  receiving  favors  and  bids  ^hich  he  would  not  receive  if 
he  did  not  possess  a  cc«itract.  | 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Necessarily  so.  ' 

Mr.  McNARY.  Would  it  no;  operate  to  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  one  without  a  contract  and  to  the  very 
great  advantage  of  the  tenant  with  a  contract? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Necessaril  r  so.  I  may  further  add  that 
the  tenant  obtains  a  quota  for  that  portion  of  the  nce  he 
receives  for  his  share  and  tlie  landlord  a  quota  for  the 
amount  he  is  paid  for  the  use  of  his  land.  To  illustrate,  if 
the  basis  of  division  is  two-th  rds  for  the  tenant  and  one- 
third  for  the  landlord,  then  tie  tenant  receives  a  personal 
quota  of  two-thirds  of  the  quoLi  allotted  to  the  farm  and  the 
landlord  a  quota  of  one-third  c  f  such  allotment. 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mr.  Presdent.  will  my  colleague  Jield 
to  me? 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.  I  have  a  friend  who  grows  rice.  That 
friend  had  a  tenant  who  was  ^  tenant  or  sharecropper  and 
received  two-thirds  of  the  ircome  from  the  farm.  The 
tenant  was  one  of  that  class  wiho  get  two-thirds  of  the  crop 
and  the  landowner  gets  one-tliird  of  the  crop.  Just  before 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  went  into  effect  the  tenant  in 
question  bought  a  farm  and  left  my  friend's  farm.  The  only 
tenant  my  friend  could  get  ms  one  who  had  been  working 
on  a  half -share  basis.  Tliere;  ore.  in  that  case,  my  friend 
could  get  for  that  farm  an  alotment  on  only  a  half-share 
basis.  The  tenant  who  had  tlie  contract  representing  two- 
thirds  share  took  his  contract  with  him.  and  the  landowner 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  wlti  a  one-half  share  allotment. 
She  never  could  get  an  allotmeit  representing  the  remainder 
of  the  two-thirds. 

I  simply  wish  to  call  atten  ion  to  that  situation  as  an 
Illustration  of  what  might  occur.  | 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  w  Jl  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  fr)m  Oregon  is  constantly  re- 
ferring to  a  contract  holder,  s  there  any  provision  in  the 
rice  division  for  a  contract  hoi  der? 

Mr.  McNARY.  No.  I  mentianed  that  in  a  general  sense; 
that  he  had  certain  statutory  rights  imder  this  bill,  il  that 
will  please  my  technical  friend, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President  I  do  not  desire  to  delay  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill,  but  I  shal  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
subsecUon  (d).  beginning  on  pjige  51  and  going  down  to  the 
provision  for  soil-conservaUor  payments  on  page  53  go 
over  for  an  hour  or  such  a  laatter.  That  same  question 
was  raised  In  the  House.  There  are  two  conflicting  ideas 
about  this  matter.  I  believe  i>robabIy  we  can  work  out  a 
satisfactory  sohiUon  of  the  qussUon;  and  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Loi  lisiana.  I  should  like  to  have 
about  an  hour's  time  to  coosULi  ir  that  subsecUon. 

Mr.  ELLENDKR.    That  Is  aj  reeable  to  me. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  subsec- 
tion td'.  on  pas?  52.  will  20  over  temporarily. 

The  ne.xt  amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  next  CLn::i;;itee  amendment  wai,  on  page  53.  line  21, 
to  insert: 

8ol!-consrrvat!on  payments. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  \va.s,  on  page  53,  beginning  with  line 
20,  to  insert: 

Sec,  52.  (a)  Notwiihstandins^  any  othrr  provision  of  law.  begin- 
ning '.v;th  the  crop  lia.'-ve.'.tfcl  ;n  the  raiendar  year  of  1937.  and 
with  respect  to  the  crop  harvested  in  each  calendar  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  Ls  authorized  to  make  payments  from  the 
funds  appropriated  pursiiant  to  section  15  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
ti'  n  and  Domestic  .\llotment  .Act  for  the  purpo.se  of  carrying  out 
the  provisioi:s  of  that  act.  under  the  conditions  set  out  In  sub- 
section ibi  of  this  section,  to  rice  producers  on  the  amount  of 
rice  allotted  to  them  of  the  domestic  alU;tment  of  rice  last  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  under  .'~ectlon  51.  Such  soll-ccn.serva- 
tlon  payments  shall  be  at  a  rate  net  to  exceed  five-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  pound  of  rough  nce,  and  shall  Ije  made  a.s  s(x>n  as  practicable 
after  compliance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  piirsuant  to 
subsection    -b)    of  th;.s  svi  t;on  has  been  deTr.aiined. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two  amendments 
to  that  subsection  which  I  send  to  the  dfsk  and  ask  to  have 
reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  first  amendm.ent  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislmive  Clerk.  On  pac*"-  54.  hne  7,  it  is  propcscd 
to  strike  out  the  words  "soil  conservation." 

Mr.  McN.\RY.  Mr,  Presid-.nt,  that  would  then  read  "such 
payments." 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  h.v:>-  anorh'  r  amendment.  If  the  two 
amendments  a.i''  ron.sidered  toi^cthrr.  their  purpose  will  be 
evident.  My  second  amendment  strikes  from  the  bill  all  of 
htM  8  and  "hat  part  of  line  9  up  lo  the  word  be",  so  that 
the  last  sentence  m  'hat  subsection  will  icad: 

^Stich  pnymen's  s!..iU  be  marif  as  soon  as  practicable  after  co.m- 
pliance  with  *he  ^-ondition.s  'l-.srnbed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  has  been  determined. 

Subsection  'bi  explains  what  the  farmer  must  do  in  order 
to  receive  soil-conservation  payments. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  a  very  great 
improvement.  Otherwi.^^  an  attempt  is  made  to  rearrange  by 
a  new  fixation  the  payment-s  to  the.se  people  particularly. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.     We  desire  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  POPE.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana remedies  what  I  thought  was  a  defect  in  the  bill— I  called 
his  attention  to  it  the  other  day— and  makes  it  in  harmony 
with  the  provision  on  page  93  with  reference  to  the  SoU 
Conservation  Act  generally.  So  that  rice  now  is  on  the  same 
basis  as  tobacco  and  all  other  commodities  so  far  as  soil- 
conservation  payments  are  concerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  That  is  correct  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  amendment.  I  will  further  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  McN.\ry] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  54,  line  7. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

The  LxGisLATTvi  Clerk.  On  page  54.  in  lines  8  and  9  it  Is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
Gve-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  rough  rice,  and  shall  be  " 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  amended,  was  afirreed  to 

,« "^"^^^^^  OFFICER.    The  next  committee  amend- 
ment  will  be  stated. 
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The  next  committer  amendment  was.  on  page  54   hne  12 
to  insert  the  following:  ' 

nn'iv'  ■i;he  payments  p-ovided  for  by  this  section  shall  be  made 
^^  -  Z.  ^^  produ-^ers  of  rice  who.  m  connection  with 
the  production  of  the  crop  of  rice  with  respect  to  which  the 
paj-inents  are  to  be  made,  have  set  aside  for  each  acre  of  rice 
P^"^ ;:'  ^  ^'^Z  °f  ^«"^  -^l^^ble  for  the  production  S  rice  and 
pr.-Mous.y  u..cd  for  the  production  of  rice,  and  have  allowed  such 
land  to  remain  Idle  or  fallow  during  the  year,  or  have  devoted 
to  the  production  of  ric?  during  such  year  an  acreage  not  In  excels 
rf  the  rlce-ncreage  alK.tment  established  for  th^  pursuant  to 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  for  such  year  and  upon 
such  other  conditions  and  in  such  manner  as  ihe  Secretary  de- 
termines will  carry  out  the  poUcy  of  this  title. 

The  amendment  vfi^s  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  55.  line  1,  to  insert: 

Marketing  quotas. 

The  amendment  wg^  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  55,  line  2,  to  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  53  fa)  If,  at  the  time  of  any  proclamation  made  under 
the  provisions  of  section  51  (a)  of  this  title.  It  shall  appear  from 
the  atest  avaUable  statistics  of  the  Department  that  the  total 
supply  of  rice  exceeds  the  normal  supply  thereof  for  the  current 
marketing  year  by  mon'  than  15  percent  of  such  normal  supply 
the  Secretary  shall  also  proclaim  that,  beginning  on  the  flret 
day  of  the  marketing  ye.u-  next  foUowlng  and  continuing  throueh- 
out  such  year,  a  national  marketing  quoU  shall  be  in  effect  for 
marketings  of  rice  by  producers:  Provided.  That  no  marketing 
quota  shall  be  In  effect  for  the  marketing  year  commencing  Au- 
gust 1,  1938.  The  Secrnary  shall  alao  ascertain  and  speedy  In 
such  proclamation  the  iimount  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
in  terms  of  the  total  quantity  thereof  which  may  be  marketed 
by  producers  which  shall  be  that  amount  of  rice  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  make  available  during  Buch  marketing  year 
a  normal  supply.  *  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an  amendment  to 
section  53.  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  wlU  be  stated. 

The  LrcisLATivK  CtntK.  On  page  55.  line  7.  It  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  numei-al  "15"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
numeral  "10." 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OI'TICER.    The  next  amendment  *  wiU 
be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  wsis,  on  page  55,  line 
19,  to  insert  the  following: 

(b)  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  procla- 
mation specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
sliall  conduct  a  referendum  of  farmers  who  would  be  subject  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  rice  to  determine  whether  such 
farmers  are  in  favor  of  01  opposed  to  such  quota.  If  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose  such 
quota,  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  February,  pro- 
claim the  result  of  the  referendum,  and  such  quota  shall  not 
become  effective. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  three  amend- 
ments which  I  have  offered  to  that  section  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendments  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  55,  line  21.  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  word  "farmers"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "producers," 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  On  page  55.  line  23,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  word  "farmers"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "producers." 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  55,  line  24.  it  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  word  "fanners"  and  to  insert  in  lieu  theieof 
the  word  "producers." 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the  refer- 
endum under  that  subsecUon  (b),  I  should  like  to  inquire 
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of  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  Ju.st  who  would  be 
entitled  to  participate  in  that  referendum.  Under  the  gen- 
eral practice  I  assume  persons  who  have  been  mising  nce 
would  be  eligible,  but  would  someone  cLse  b<  eligible  ard 
w'ho  would  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  voters.'  I  think 
that  oupht  to  be  clarified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  voters  would  have  to  be  producers 
of  nce.  Tliose  entitled  to  vote  at  the  referendum  wo-old 
have  to  be  producers  of  rice,  whether  they  be  landowners 
or  tenants  or  sharecroppers  or  what  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Suppose  a  man  owned  a  fann,  and  he  was 
not  cultivating  it  himself,  but  was  renting  it.  and  nce  was 
being  grown  on  it.  would  that  man  be  entitled  to  volt'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No:  he  would  not  be  a  producer  It  is 
Just  the  man  who  is  a  producer,  either  as  owner  or  share- 
cropper or  tenant. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator's  definition  of  producer  is  tho 
man  who  does  the  actual  work,  and  not  the  landowner 

Mr.  ELLENDER      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.     That  may  be  correct,  but  I  doubt  it  mvself 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  1.  on  agr^^nng 
to  the  committee  amendment,  being  subsection  ^b)  of  sec- 
tion 53  on  page  55,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  56.  after  line  2  to 
insert:  ' 

a,iV   '^!,  natlor^al  marketing  quota  shall  be  apportioned   amonir 

J^«^J;!^    M^^n^*   ^'''^"  '"  "*^^'°°  ^  ^°'  ^^^  apportionment   uf 
the  domestic  allotment  of  rice.  "'t^^t   ui 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  56.  Hne  4.  Mr.  Ellender 
proposes  to  strike  out  the  word  "farmers"  and  tc  insert  In 
heu  thereof  the  words  "persons  producing  rice  in  each  State." 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment  wiis  agreed  to 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  withdraw  that  amendment  and  sub- 
stitute in  heu  thereof  the  word  "producers",  leaving  out  the 
word  "persons",  because  "producers"  is  a  word  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  bill,  and  we  may  have  to  change  that  expression 
anyway. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has  in  mind  to  make  the 
same  change  in  this  section  as  in  the  preceding  section. 
Suppose  we  pass  them  both  over, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  we  should  pass  over  subsection  (c) 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  subsection  <c)  be  pasvsed  over 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  hke  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  whether  he  is  cerUin  Uiat  he  Is 
correct  in  the  definition  of  a  producer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes;  I  am  reasonably  certain 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Has  the  Senator  given  the  matter  any 
examination?  Would  not  a  man  who  owned  the  land  and 
lived  in  town  bo  a  producer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  he  acts  as  an  overseer  and  hires 
persons  to  work  for  him,  I  should  say  he  would  be  a  pro- 
ducer. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Suppose  he  rents  his  farm  and  is  paid  part 
of  the  crop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  the  tenant  to  whom  he  rents 
would  be  the  man  producing  the  nce. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  that 
proposition. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  my  conception  of  the  word 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  call  attention  to  it  because  it  .seems  to 
me  we  ought  not  to  leave  this  matter  in  doubt.  We  have 
been  striking  out  the  word  "farmers"  and  iaserting  the  wed 
"producers"  instead. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  a 
farmer,  Mr.  President?  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  a  man 
who  lives  in  the  city  to  farm  land  in  the  country  through 
an  overseer  or  hired  help? 

Mr,  NORRIS.  Probably.  As  I  understand,  the  object  the 
Senator  has  in  view  is  to  prohibit  a  man  who  owns  a  farm 
and  leases  it  from  being  a  voter. 

Mr.  FT  .TENDER.    No.  Mr.  President 
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whoni? 


hid 


Mr.  NORRIS.    And  I  am 
accomplished  that  purpose  by 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  is  not  s 
It  is  just  a  question  of  limiting 
actually  produce  the  crop 
croppers,  or  share  renters. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Would  it  not 
be  a  producer? 

Mr.  McNARY  and  Mr.  POP! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
islana  yield;  and  if  so.  to 

Mr,  NORRIS.    I  thought  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Is  the 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  to 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ment,  in  interpreting  the  word 
who  has  an  interest  in  the  c 
would  include  an  owner  In  cas<' 
on  shares  or  In  any  other  way 
in  the  crop. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
to  contain  a  definition  of  the 
it  seems  to  me  there  might  be 
and  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
who  is  financially  interested  it 

Mr.  NORRIS.  That  would 
mortgage  on  it. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  think  he 
ested  in  the  crop  in  the  sense  t 
the  crop. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Let  me  ask 
whether  he  intends  to  permit 
rice  is  raised,  or  the  tenant,  to 

Mr.    ELLENDER.      The 
o^^Tier. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Not  the 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Then  the 
from  Idaho  has  said  the 
does  not  correspond  to  the 
Louisiana. 

Mr   BARKLEY.     Mr 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  may 
the  definition  of  "producer"  is 
just  stated  by  the  Senator  frorfi 
ver>'  glad  to  look  into  the 
necessary  information  for  the 
that  in  view,  I  ask  to 
amendments  to  subsection  53 
and  thus  leave  the  matter 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  Presider^t 
me  to  interrupt  him  there,  he 
when  we  come  farther  on  to 
nition  of  "producer"  that  will 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  Presidfe 
amendments  and  putting  in  la 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr 
have  Just  made. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  E*resident, 
point?     I  think  the  suggestion 
from  Nebraska  may  well  be  fo 
from  Louisiana  will  withdraw 
page  56 — or,  in  other  words 
with  other  amendments  which 
not  using  the  word  "persons," 
producers — we  can  have  some 

I  should  like  to  know  what 
frc«n  Louisiana  is  in  regard  to 
accordance  with  that  suggest 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  see 
not  use  the  word  "producers," 
Arkansas  has  suggested. 


wondering  if  the  Senator  has 

his  amendment. 

question  of  prohibiting  him. 

.he  right  to  vote  to  those  who 

either  as  owners,  tenants,  sfcare- 
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follow  that  the  owner  Vvould 


addressed  the  Chair. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Lou- 


the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana 


Senitor  from  Nebraska  through? 

the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
understand  that  the  Depart- 
"producer,"  considers  anyone 
op  to  be  a  producer.  That 
he  were  renting  to  a  tjenant 
in  which  he  has  an  interest 

Louisiana  that  the  bill  ought 
word  "producer."  Otherwise, 
i.  great  difference  of  opinion; 

define  "producer"  as  anyone 

the  crop, 
include  the  man  who  had  a 

wo  lid  not  be  financially  inter- 
lat  he  would  own  any  part  of 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
the  owner  of  land  whereon 
be  a  voter, 
teiiant,    yes,    sir;    but    not    the 


owner? 


coh.struction  which  the  Senator 

Deiartment  places  on  ths  word 

d(fin:tion  of  the  Senator  from 

Presid(  'nt 

sts|te  that  my  understanding  of 

not  in  accordance  ulth  that 

Idaho.    However,  I  shall  be 

nlatter   and  try  to   obtain   the 

benefit  of  the  Senate.    With 

reconsider  the  vote   by   which   the 

b)   on  page  55  were  adopted 


if  the  Senator  will  permit 

easily  remedy  the  situation, 

definitions,  by  giving  a  defi- 

s^ttle  the  controversy. 

nt,  I  suggest  leaving  in  the 

er  a  definition  of  "producer." 

.  I  withdraw  the  request  I 


will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 

made  by  the  senior  Senator 

owed.    If  the  junior  Senator 

nis  amendment  to  line  4.  on 

m^ke  that  amendment  uniform 

we  have  already  adopted  by 

)ut  confining  the  provision  to 

d  ?gree  of  uniformity  in  the  bill. 

the  idea  of  the  junior  Senator 

modifying  the  amendment  in 

icfn. 

10  real  reason  why  we  should 
(^n  line  4,  as  the  Senator  from 


Mr.  MILLER.    I  think  that  would  make  the  bill  uniform. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Doe.s  the  Senator  wish  to  have  my 
amendment  modified? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Yes;  I  suggest  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLEXDER.  I  ask  that  the  amendment,  which  is 
now  on  the  desk,  referring  to  Line  4.  page  56.  be  modified 
so  as  to  read  "producers"  in.'^trad  of  "farmers." 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  modified  m  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Loui.siana 

Mr.  POPE  and  Mr   BARPCLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Does  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana yield:  and  if  so,  to  whom"' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  think  I  can  make  a  helpful 
suggestion  at  this  point. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  55,  lines  21  and  22,  the  Senator  will 
note  that  the  committee  amendment  as  amended  reads: 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  producers  who 
woijJd  be  .subject  to  the  national  m^irketlng  quota  for  nee — 

And  -SO  forth.  The  definition  of  a  farmer,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  someone  who  has  some  rice  to  sell.  That  would  in- 
clude the  tenant,  or  the  owner  where  the  crop  was  produced 
upon  shares,  or  someone  who  owned  a  part  of  the  crop  and 
therefore  had  something  to  .'^ell. 

I  merely  make  that  suggestion;  but  I  do  think  a  definition 
of  producers  might  be  desirable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  doubt  if  it  is  the  intention  to  permit 
a  man  who  gets  but  a  very  .small  portion  of  a  crop,  let  us 
say,  as  landowner,  to  be  a  voter.  However,  since  that  sub- 
section is  to  be  pa.>^ed  o%cr.  I  suggest  that  we  just  let  it  go 
over,  and  we  may  come  to  some  agreement  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  having  agreed  to  the 
amendment,  it  strikes  me  there  is  no  necessity  for  letting 
the  sub-section  go  over,  because  the  matter  would  be  cured 
in  the  definition. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  &j  this  amendment  could  be  agreed  to, 
and  in  [act  it  already  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator,  in  connection 
with  his  delinition  of  producer,"  that  there  are  two  different 
lelationship.-;  of  the  landlord  to  the  tenant.  It  seems  to  me  a 
landlord  who  rents  out  his  farm  for  a  cash  out-of-pocket; 
amount  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  producer;  but  the  man 
who  has  a  farm  and  lets  it  out,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  a  tenant 
or  a  sharecropper,  and  is  intere.cted  in  the  crop,  is  a  pro- 
ducer and  oucht  to  be  allowed  to  vote. 

In  drawing  the  definition,  I  think  the  Senator  ought  to 
keep  m  mind  tho.se  di.stinctions. 

The  PRESIDLN'G  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  as  amended  is  agreed  to.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
ne.xt  araendmenr  of  the  committee. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  On  p;.ge  56.  after  line  6.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert: 

idi  Marketing  quotas  may  be  transferred  only  in  such  manner 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prtscnbe  by 

regulations. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  56,  after  line  9,  to 
insert : 

?!  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  rice  will  not  make  a  normal  supply  of  nee  avail- 
able for  marketing  during  the  marketing  year  for  which  such  quota 
haj  been  e.stabh?hed.  he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to 
be  made  with  respect  thereto  in  the  course  of  which  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  hearing  shall  be  gnen  to  interested 
ptrsons  If  upon  the  basis  of  such  investigation  the  Secretary  finds 
the  existence  of  such  fact,  he  shall  proclaim  the  isame  forthwith 
and  shall  specify  the  termination  of,  or  such  increase  in  the  na- 
ticnal  marke^ng  quota  as  he  finds  upon  the  basis  of  .such  investi- 
gation will  make  available  for  marketing  during  such  marketing 
year  u  ncrmal  supply  of  nee  If  the  national  marketing  quota  13 
increased  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  thus  subsection,  the 
amount  of  each  producer's  marketing  quou  oh,^!!  be  increased  In 
the  same  ratio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  next  amendment  was.  at  the  top  of  page  57,  to  insert: 
(f)  If  the  Secretary  ha«  reason  to  believe  that  because  of  a 
national  emergency  or  because  of  war  any  naUonalm^kctinJ 
quota  for  rice  Should  be  termlnatea,  he  shJl  caused  tomeSa^ 
investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  temSlon 
of  such  quota  is  necessary  in  orter  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  thlB  tlUe  or  to  meet  an  Increased  deiSnd  MJanTi^ 
ti^»  «I!^.°'  ^°3^'"g«°<Ly  I'-  ^on  the  basis  of  such  lnv3atJon 
f5.l,f^7  .^"^  ^""1^  ^^^  ^"^  termination   Is  necessary,  hi  rt^f 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  a  provision  similar  to  this 
one  is  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  bill. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  particularly  interested  In  the  rice 
matter,  because  I  know  nothing  about  the  production  of 
nee.  This  is  a  general  principle  which  Is  found  in  other 
portions  of  the  bUl,  seme  of  which  relate  to  matters  of  which 
I  have  some  knowle<?.ge.  I  should  like  to  ask  that  section 
(f)  go  over  for  the  present  until  we  determine  whether  or 
not  we  shaU  raise  any  question  with  reference  to  similar 
provisions  in  other  p<irts  of  the  bUl.  I  desire  at  the  proper 
time  to  move  to  strike  out  afl  of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yi<:ld  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  object  to  this  section 
going  over,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  section  should  be 
retained  in  the  bill  unless  we  are  willing  to  give  to  the 
Secretary  a  considerably  greater  degree  of  authority  than 
we  have  given  him  in  the  cotton,  wheat,  and  com  sections. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  will  remember,  and  has  referred 
to  the  fact,  that  thii  identical  section,  or  practically  this 
Identical  section,  was  stricken  out  upon  motion  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Asmmsr]  In  the  wheat  and  com 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BORAH,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  mentioned 
that  fact,  because  I  did  not  know  the  secUon  had  been 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  was  stricken  out  upon  the  motion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  .Arizona. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  ha<i  understood  that  it  went  over.  Then 
it  was  my  error. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  say,  it  was  stricken  out  on  motion  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  a  similar  section  was  stricken 
out  as  to  cotton,  but  not  as  to  any  other  commodity,  so  far. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr  President,  where  is  the  provision  re- 
ferring to  wheat  and  corn? 

Mr.  BORAH.     On  fage  27. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  kiiow  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  prevailed. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OI^TICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  fi-om  Oregon? 

Mr.  BORAH.  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  desires  to 
take  up  the  matter  at,  this  time,  I  am  willing  to  do  so,  be- 
cause I  am  prepared  ta  oppose  the  secUon  going  into  the  bill 
anyway.  It  confers  a  most  tremendous  power  on  the  Secre- 
tary, among  other  things  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  are 
at  war. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  reason  why  I  interrupted  the  Senator 
was  because  I  want  tlie  section  to  go  out,  and  I  wanted  to 
join  the  Senator  in  asldng  that  it  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sena- 
tor willing  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
power  to  determine  wtiether  or  not  we  are  at  war? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  connected  with 
the  agricultural  bill. 

Very  well,  Mr.  President,  we  might  as  well  raise  the  ques- 
tion now,  if  the  proponents  of  the  bill  do  not  desire  to  have 
the  section  go  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection  to  taking  the  pro- 
vision out  of  the  bill.    It  serves  no  purpose  that  I  can  see. 
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Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  before  Oie  Senator  from 
Louisiana  commits  himself  in  thai  respect.  I  wish  to  ask  my 
colleague  whether  he  does  not  think  that  in  case  of  war  or 
any  other  great  emergency.  It  might  be  desirable  that  sonie- 
one  should  have  the  right  to  release  these  re.vtrtcUons  I  do 
not  thmk  that  implies  that  the  Secretar>-  of  Agnculture  has 
Miy  power  to  declare  war;  but  suppose  Conf.ress  should  de- 
clare war,  or  suppose  the  powers  that  be  should  do  so.  Theje 
would  be  a  tremendous  demand  for  com  and  wtieat  and 
these  other  commodities.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  some- 
body ought  to  have  power  to  releaae  any  restrictiana  that 
might  be  in  existence  if  the  public  welfare  should  demand 
that  they  be  released. 

Mr.  BORAH.    That  may  be  true ;  but.  if  such  power  should 
exist,  then  it  should  exist  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
proper  authorities  had  declared  a  state  of  war  to  exist 
Mr.  POPE.     Exactly.  ^^" 

Mr.  BORAH.  We  ought  not  to  leave  that  declaration  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  that  would  likewise  be 
true  with  reference  to  an  emergency.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league, however,  that  in  case  of  an  emergency  such  as  war. 
and  so  forth,  in  my  opmion  there  would  be  no  dlfQculty 
whatever  about  putting  through  here  in  24  hours  a  joint 
resolution  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  it  would  be  tiiis  body 
and  the  war-making  power  together  which  would  determine 
the  question  whether  or  not  war  did  exist. 
Mr.  POPE.     I  tliink  that  is  true. 

Mr.  AUSTIN  and  other  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does    the    Senator    from 
Idaho  yield:  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  t^  page 
46,  section    'b),  containing  the  Identical  power  which  was 
granted  by  vote  yesterday.     I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
perhaps  we  ought  to  recur  to  that  provision  and  recoasldei 
the  vote  by  which  it  was  adopted,   if  we  are  going  to  be 
consistent,   and  strike  out   this   language.     At   that    time   I 
asked    the   Senator    from    Louisiana    IMr.    EllenbctI    who 
would  determine  the  question,  if  it  arose  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  national  emergency,  and  he  had  to  answer,  of  course, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  do  so.    In  my  opin- 
ion  there  is  nothing  more  coercive   in  the  bill   than   that 
particular  power  which  would  enable  the  Secretary  to  act  as 
judge  of  his  own  conduct  in  the  controversy  between  himself 
and  the  producer.    I  think  all  such  provisions  should  go  out. 
Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  called  attention  to  page  46  in  this  respect, 
I  invite  attention  to  page  27,  to  the  section  applicable  to 
com  and  wheat.    We  ought  to  treat  the  whole  subject  matter 
and  strike  out  all  such  provisions, 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  why  one  clause 
was  not  incorporated  in  the  bin  uith  reference  to  all  these 
provisions.     However,   the   test  is  whether  or   not   we  arc 
going  to  leave  such  a  provision  in  the  bill.    The  question  will 
have  to  be  met  upon  some  particular  amendment.    We  might 
as  well  meet  it  now.    If  we  strike  It  out.  with  reference  to 
rice,  It  ought  to  go  out  with  reference  to  com  and  wheat. 
It  has  already  gone  out  with  reference  to  cotton,  I  believe. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Idaho  to  the  previous  subsection  te)   on 
page  56,  which  is  ample  to  protect  the  producers  of  rice  and 
might  well  apply  in  the  event  of  conditions  arising  as  men- 
tioned by  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Pope].     The 
provision  under  discussion,  subsection  (f),  deals  with  a  na- 
tional emergency  whereas  subsecUon  (e)   deals  with  a  local 
situation.    Subsection  (f)   certainly  ought  to  go  out  unless 
the  Senate  is  prepared  to  say  to  the  Secretar/  of  Agriculture 
"You  may  have  the  power  to  determine  when   a  national 
emergency  exists  and  when  war  exists." 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  matter  is  cf  .smaD 
Importance,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  object  to  it  ^olng  out  of 
the  section  relating  to  com  and  wheat.    It  did  occur  to  me 
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that  an  emergency  might  arise  when  Congress  Is  not  in  ses- 
sion, at  which  time  some  actio  i  shovUd  be  taken,  but  1  think 
It  Is  a  matter  of  small  consic  eration.  Therefore  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  it  may  be  strlc  ken  out.    It  is  not  important. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mx.  President,  does  the  Senator  mean  the 
entire  section? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  had  referende  to  the  section  relating  to 


However,  we  are  not  considering  that  now. 
I  leave  the  matter  to  the  able  Senator  from 
willing  to  proceed  now  If  the 


wheat  and  com. 
Mr.  BORAH. 

Arkansas  I  Mr.  Millis).    I  am 
Senator  dMtres  to  do  ao. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thing  iubM«|;tlon  (t)  ou«ht  to  go  out. 

Mr  BORAH.  Am  I  to  undeiitand  that  the  proponents  of 
th#  bill  insUt  on  RUbSActlon  'f'  Mtaylng  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLLXNDER.  No,  I  »ad  a  moment  ago  that  I  am 
willing  to  have  it  itrlcken  frojn  the  bill,  and  Z  no  niove  at 
thu  time. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICKtl,  Taking  a  vote  an  the 
amendment  will  accomplish  ite  tame  purpose  as  the  Sena' 
tori  notum.  The  question  is  ^n  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  committee. 


The  amendment  was  rejectel. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Callfoma. 
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December  10 


Mr,  President,  Z  Inquire 


whether  the  lame  provlaion  is  Ifft  in  the  biU  in  respect  to  anjr 
other  commodity, 

Mr.  BORAH.  Yes;  It  U  in  he  blU  now  with  reference  to 
wheat,  on  page  46. 

Mr,  McOZLL.  Mr,  President!  striking  out  this  iiection  docH 
not  aJIect  wheat  and  com:  b<it  if  the  Senator  will  look  at 
page  Tl  of  the  bill,  he  will  tiai  a  provision  that  contains  the 
word  "war,"  In  line  IS.  It  Is  i  he  purpose  of  the  proponents 
of  that  title  to  strike  out  the  «  ord  "war"  when  we  reach  the 
point  that  it  Is  proper  to  luboiit  an  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califon^.  That  has  not  yet  been 
Itrlcken  out? 

Mr.  McOILL.    No.    It  Is  no 
When  the  time  comes  to  offei 


propose  to  submit  an  amend fnent  to  strike  out  the  word 
"war." 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California, 
be  stricken  out  in  the  way  we 


section  on  which  we  have  just  aken  action. 

Mr.  McOILL.  I  do  not  thin  t  we  shall  move  to  strike  the 
entire  section  from  that  particular  part  of  the  bill,  but  we 
shall  move  to  eliminate  the  w^rd  "war"  when  we  reach  the 


point  that  such  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER, 
committee  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  fcommittee  on  Agriculture  and 


Forestry  was.  on  page  57,  aftei 


EXCESS   ICAXKr"INC   PSKALTT  | 

Bec.  54.  fa)  Any  person  who  Inowingly  acquires  from  a  pro- 
ducer rice  marketed  by  such  pro<  ucer  In  excess  or  his  marketing 
quota  shall  be  subject  to  a  pcnrlty  of  flve-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  of  the  excess  so  marketed.  If  such  rice  Is  acquired  by  sale. 
the  purchaser  mAj  deduct  the  a  nount  of  the  penalty  from  the 
price  which  otherwise  would  be  jajd  for  such  rice.     All  oenalties 


shall  be  remitted  to  tie  Secretarj 
States 


Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  Presideiit 
charge  of  this  title  of  the  bill 
title  is  similar  to  that  regardinj 
On  page  28  in  its  application  to 
provision : 


(whether  or  not  a  cooperator)   to 


in  a  committee  amendment, 
amendments  to  the  text  we 


All  of  the  section  ought  to 
have  stricken  out  the  similar 


can  be  offered. 
The  next  amendment  of  the 


line  10,  to  insert: 


and  shall  accrue  to  the  United 


let  me  ask  the  Senator  in 
'  any  language  found  in  this 
unfair  agricultural  practices. 
wheat  and  corn,  we  find  this 


Sec.  22.  It  shaU  be  an  unfair  agricultural  practice  for  any  farmer 


market  wheat  or  com  In  excess 


of  his  farm-marketing  quota  estj  blished  for  the  commodity— 

The  penalty  provision  follows.  The  only  penalty  I  ob- 
serve here  is  for  a  person  who  k  nowingly  purchases,  from  the 
producers  of  rice  marketed,  an  f  rice  in  excess  of  the  quota. 
Is  it  the  intention  wholly  to  ex  :ulpate  and  exclude  the  pro- 
ducer of  rice  from  unfair  practices,  and  hold  the  producer 
of  wheat  and  com  to  a  rigid  cc  mpliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill?  If  so.  it  is  one  more  discrimination  against  the 
producer  of  wheat  and  com. 


Mr.  KT LENDER.  Mr.  President,  there  i.s  no  discrimination, 
because  under  the  nee  title  the  rice  producer  is  entitled  to 
collect  only  soil -conservation  paj-ments.  and  in  order  to  be 
able  to  collect  soil-conservation  payments  he  must  make 
certain  acreage  diversions  as  prescribed  in  subsection  (bi, 
on  page  54.  He  can  do  one  of  two  things  In  order  to  make 
himself  eligible  for  payments  under  the  Soil  Con.servation  Act. 
He  can  either  sot  a.side  for  each  acre  of  rice  planted  1 
acre  of  land  prcviou.«:ly  planted  to  rlco  and  allow  such  land 
to  remain  Idle  or  fallow,  or  he  can  cfimply  with  such  rule.i 
and  roBtilntion."!  oa  may  be  made  by  the  STretary  In  order 
to  have  him  divert  a  c'Tfuin  arrenue,  and  on  that  diverted 
acrt?a«o  plant  certain  ."UJii-buildinu  cropt  in  (jrdfr  to  make  tho 
land  \)t'tirr. 

Mr,  McNARY.  That  dof»  not  rxphtln  at  all,  Wp  are  not 
dralinn  with  »oll-con)»i*rvuriori  ixivrndfitj*  nr  parity  puymentn. 
We  uri!  dfttllnii  with  markftinK  quoiu*.  'Hiat  Is  th«  control 
feature  that  run*  through  the  bill.  'Hum  provision  applies  to 
cjuot;iij.  It  Nuyw  If  the  wheat  and  corn  farmer  violates  llie 
quota  provuion,  hi'  miwt  pay  a  p<*nulty,  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  parity  payrneriu  or  Noil-coniwrval.on  payments  or 
loan*.  Tlie  quota  \n  the  heart  of  thl«  whi)l«  compiUsory 
Kcheme,  but  the  prcxlucw-r  of  coiU)n  and  rice  can  disobey  tho 
quota  injunction  roniauifd  in  the  l.ill  with(,ut  iiufTcrlng  any 
penalty,  Z  only  call  atu-ntlon  to  it  rw  one  of  the  very  many 
inMtancns  in  which  leumlution  auain.nt  the  wheat  and  corn 
farmer  ha*  Ix'en  »liown  to  t>o  auinM.  and  dlM-rimlnatory. 

Mr  POPE.  Mr  President,  what  i«  the  fact  with  reference 
to  cotton  in  tlmt  refcp^'cav  IMm-h  iiw  producer  of  cotton, 
when  lis  »elh  in  rxcen*  of  his  niarkeiin«  quota,  become  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty?  Rice  u  the  only  commodity  where  th« 
farmer  hurwelf  is  not  bubjML  to  a  penalty,  but  the  pur- 
chaser IS. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Rice  and  tobacco. 

Mr,  POPE,     Why  is  thaf 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ( ould  not  aa^rw-er  the  question  except 
to  say  that  In  the  case  of  tobacco  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  yesterday  makes  the  warehouseman,  who  purchases 
it  from  the  producer,  liable  for  the  penalty.  There  is  no 
inhibition  on  the  part  of  the  producer  of  tobacco  to  sell  the 
tobacco  provided  the  penalty  is  paid.  It  is  the  same  with 
rice.  The  nee  may  be  sold  if  the  penalty  is  paid.  The  only 
question  to  be  dei-:ded  by  the  nee  producer  is  whether  it 
would  justify  him  to  sell  his  excess  nee  with  a  half  cent  a 
ix)und  penalty,  which  would  amount  to  over  80  cents  a 
barrel. 

Mr.  POPE.  With  reference  to  cotton,  it  is  true  that  if  tho 
producer  sells  cotton  in  excess  of  the  quota  he  is  penalized 
75  percent  of  the  purcha.«e  price,  whereas  the  corn  and 
wheat  farmer  is  penalized  only  50  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Th.at  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  at  the  top  of  pa?e  57. 

The  amendment  wa^  agreed  to. 

The  ne.xt  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was,  on  page  57.  after  line  19,  to  insert: 

(b)  The  penalties  provided  for  In  sub.<=cctlon  (a)  of  this  section 
sha^l  be  co:Iectert  and  paid  in  such  manner,  at  siich  time  and 
under  such  conditions  ^s  the  Secretary  m^v  by  reeulat  ^s  pro- 
scribe. The  penalties  provided  f(,r  under  subsection  (a)  cf  this 
section  ^all  be  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  Sei^eta^  and 

?n^'ed%tTt^r^^'°  ''''  ^'""r^'  '^^^  °'  ^^-^  Treasury^f  the 
UanLflT  ty.  ^  ^'"'^'^  ^'^'°  knowlne'.y  violates  anv  recula- 
tion  made  b>  the  SecreUirv  pursuant  to  this  section  shall'be  guilty 

°'   ^?'',^,^"^^^^f,  "^^    "P^-'H   conviction   sh^Il    be   punished  ^by    a 

nne  of  not  more  than  $100  for  such  offense.  ^^    ^.j    a 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment.  On  page  58,  line  1,  I  move  to 
amend  by  stnkmg  out  the  following: 

Se?r''eL?^'n°,?r.^?n,^^°^K^'^'  "''''"'""  ^"^  regulation  made  by  the 
becretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  ^iltv  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  sh.ail  be  puni^erby^a  fine  S^^t 
more  than  $100  for  such  e;fTenoe  c"   uy   a  nne  oi   noi 

The  purpose  merely  is  to  take  out  of  the  bQl  that  pro- 
vision which  makes  a  criminal  ofTense  consist  of  a  \-iolation 
of   any  regulation  the   Secretary   of   Agriculture   may   pre- 
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scribe.  I  do  not  think  that  is  right,  -mat  is  contrary  to  our 
Idea  of  law  enforcement.  There  are  enough  penalties  other- 
wise in  the  bill  and  i  farmer  is  going  to  have  Uouble  enough 
U)  comply  with  so  many  regulations  without  having  to  go  to 
Jail  or  pay  a  fine  for  violating  any  of  them 

J?   ^^™    ^^    President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  MILLER.    Certainly. 

.^^f/"  ^Ji^"'  ^^'^  ^^^  *  provision  appear  anywhere  else 
in  the  bill? 

Mr,  MILLER.  Yes,  A  »lmllar  provision  appcani  at  the 
bolUim  of  page  68,  except  that  It  Is  worjie  there  than  the 
one  wc  ar..  now  di»<:u.v.ing,  I  »haJl  .ubmlt  an  amendment 
to  thill  latct', 

Mr,  noRAH.  I  ihorou«Wy  agree  with  ihi*  flenator  from 
Ant;in«aii  that  it  ought  to  go  out  of  IImj  bill.  I  think  lo 
'angle  the  farmer*  up  with  the»c  rtiles  and  regulations  and 

"'»r*  wVr^Jtili'"  "J  '^^'''"  *  criminal  offense  In  alino«t  crud. 

Mr,  MIUJCR,    It  ia  aImo»l  a  crime  In  it«clf  to  do  ihut. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  Idea  that  th«  farmer,  of  the  country 
liie  to  be  held  re«pon»lblc  as  criminals  and  branded  as  crlml- 
nal>i  because  they  vlolaUd  a  regulation  csUblUhcd  by  a 
IXpartnjent  in  Washington  Is  most  repugnant  to  me  I  waft 
trying  u,  ascertain  whether  it  appeared  anywhere  else  In  the 
bill,  and  why  It  was  applied  to  the  rlco  producers 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  U  In  other  part*  of  the  bill, 

Mr,  MiHARY     Where? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  Is  found  under  the  cotton  provLilon 
und  I  think  under  the  wbi-at  nnd  corn  provUum, 

Mr,  McOILL.  In  the  cotton  section  the  words  "Includhut 
pr..dijcert."  have  been  stricken  out.  and  an  amendment  li 
pending  to  remove  the  language  providing  a  penalty  with 
reference  to  the  producers  of  wheat  and  corn,  I  think  that 
if  we  strike  out  in  this  section,  on  line  7,  the  word  "pro- 
ducers", the  penalty  will  be  removed  from  the  farmer  I 
understood  the  Senator  to  be  talking  about  the  provision  on 
page  58  in  reference  to  a  fine  or  penalty  on  the  farmer 

Mr,  MILLER.  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  to 
strike  out.  beginning  with  the  word  "Any",  on  page  58  line 
1,  and  all  of  Unes  2.  3.  4.  and  5.  I  may  say  that  I  propose 
tc  offer  another  amendment  when  we  come  to  subsecUon  (c) 

Mr.  McGILL  An  amendment  is  pending  which  will  strike 
out  a  similar  provision  in  reference  to  wheat  and  com 
fanners. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  know  that. 

Mr.  McGILL.  We  also  have  stricken  out  of  the  other 
section  the  word  "producers",  so  as  to  remove  aU  the  penalties 
from  producers. 

Mr,  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  do  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
insist  on  this  provision? 

Mr.  McGILL  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it.  I  myself  am 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Then  let  us  strike  it  out 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mn.L£Rj  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  let  this 
matter  go  by  with  such  great  indifference  being  shown     I 
ask  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  charge  of  this  section 
of  the  bill,  whether  any  penalty  is  to  be  imposed  on  a  rice 
farmer  who  exceeds  his  quota.    There  is  a  penalty  provided 
for  the  producer  of  wheat  or  com  who  exceeds  his  quota 
There  is  also  a  penalty  on  a  wheat  farmer  who  violates  the 
proposed  law  by  engaging  in  an  unfair  practice  which  affects 
interstate  commerce.    I  assume  that  the  provision  relating 
to  rice  IS  bottomed  upon  the  provision  of  the  ConstituUon 
relating  to  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations.    A  farmer  producing  com  or  wheat  is  guilty 
of  an  unfair  practice  if  he  violates  the  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  provision  of  the  Constitution  and  markets  in  ex- 
cess of  his  quota.    I  find  no  reference  like  that  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  rice  if  he  markets  in  excess  of  his  quota.    I  ask  the 
able  Senator  if  this  bill  is  written  to  favor  the  rice  pro- 
ducer who  engages  in  aU  sorts  of  unfair  practices,  for  vlola- 
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tlon  of.  which  the  wheat  and  com  men  would  be  prosecuted 

whether  the  rice  man  is  exempted 

j^^^^^^=LLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  yield.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  penalty  the  rtee  producer  would 
«uffcr  for  exceeding  hu  quota  would  be  that  he  would  get  no 
soil-conservaUon  payments 

Mr,  MeNAIiY      Wlure  dor.n  the  SenaU.r  find   that   pro- 

V'idecj  ? 

Mr  EIXENDER  TfxH\  l«  under  the  Holl  ronirrvMtloii 
Act,  which  In  rrf<  rr«l  to  In  mibw»cii(,n  'b»  on  pa«r  hi 

As  I  have  «tai»d  U)  the  HenaUir  from  Orwon  on  Severn  1 
'.MUMunh,  in  ntdc,  tm  (tu.  rK  ,-  furrti.-,  I  ,  hr  able  to  rnllwt  a 
thin  dime  In  thr  way  of  noil-consiTvatlon  puyn»enf«  he  W(.uld 
have  U)  plant  hU  nee  aoreajre  under  rerlain  rule«  hu(\  reiru- 
latlon*  aA  outlined  by  the  Department,  or  for  every  sere  at 
rice  he  planU  he  mu«t  wt  a/ilde  and  allow  t/)  r.'mam  Idle  or 
fallow  1  acre  of  land  prevkrtisly  u*xl  for  the  production  of 
nee. 

With  reference  to  the  produetJnn  of  wheat,  there  1*  noth- 
ing In  the  tltk'  dealing  with  wheat  and  com  uhlch  would 
prey,  nl  »  nmn  from  produdnK  whrnt  or  com  It  Is  only 
after  thtwe  two  c^mmodiiie.  are  prodmrd  and  a  markefinK 
fiuotft  \n  applU'd  that  the  pi-ntilWon  would  attach  In  other 
words,  »hould  the  whi-at  farmeri  or  th»-  com  farmerh  vot*. 
upon  ihemAelve«  ii  murketlnB  quota  that  quota  would  anpiv 
only  to  the  com  and  wlieat  on  hand,  wid  If  would  not  pre- 
vent them  from  producing  cam  and  wheat  the  foll/)wing 
year.  That  Is  the  essential  difference  between  the  rice  am- 
vision  and  the  corn  and  wheat  provisions. 

Mr,  McNARY,  Mr  President,  no  such  distinction  can  be 
drawn  by  the  Senator.  He  goes  ba*rk  to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
Uon  Act.  I  am  dealing  with  the  problem  srjught  to  be  solved 
in  the  pending  bill,  I  say  that  tn  the  pending  bill  no  penal- 
ties are  prescribed  for.the  producer  of  rice  like  the  penalties 
appUcable  and  prescribed  for  the  producers  of  wheat  and 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield •> 

.J^u.^'^^ft^^-  ^°^  ""*"  ^  ^'""^  ^^^  thought.  I  assume 
the  bill  will  remain  in  this  form,  because  this  feature  Ls 
just  one  more  of  those  iniquiUes  I  have  been  pointing  out 
from  day  to  day.  e.     ut 

I  repeat  for  the  Record,  on  page  28  Is  this  provision: 

,Jl  .1*^^"  ^  .*°  ""^"^'"  a«^»"ilt^i"l  practice  for  anv  farmer 
(whether  or  not  a  cooperator)  to  market  wheat  or  com  m  exoesa 
of  his  farm  marketing  quota.     •      •      •  »-«»• 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  law  for  any  farmer  to  enKaee  in 
any  unfair  agricultural  practice  that  affects  Interstate  or  fdelKn 
conunerce.  xuii^iiju 

And  a  penalty  is  prescribed. 

(c)  Whenever,  after  Investigation,  the  Secretary  haa  reason  to 
^.irt  "'m  ^"^  ^^™"  ^'^'  engaged  m  any  of  the  unfair  agricul- 
o^the"^  DniS  IZS^"''''^  "^  ''''  appropriate  district  at^ey 

A  criminal  prosecutor — 

lif^l  ^  ^^A  "^""^^  °^  ^^^  district  attorney,  under  direction  of 
tHfi^^f  n?^"t"^'  ^  l"««t"t^  a  clvl!  action  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty 

Prescribed  against  the  com  and  wheat  farmer. 

Here.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  criminal  officer,  the  highest 
in  the  State,  the  district  attorney,  supported  by  the  Attorney 
General,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  highest  prasecutor 
under  our  form  of  government,  prosecuting  this  poor  farmer 
for  engaging  in  an  unfair  agricultural  practice  as  to  wheat 
or  com. 

When  I  come  to  read  the  rice  provision  I  find  that  the 
rice  producer  is  not  under  any  of  these  penalUes  that  no 
penalty  whatsoever  is  atUched  to  him.  He  can  produce  in 
excess  of  his  quota  with  freedom  and  impunity  and  there 
is  no  law  under  which  he  can  be  prosecuted.  Bi!it  wlien  we 
come  to  the  man  who  buys  from  the  farmer,  if  lie  has 
taowledge  that  the  marketing  quota  has  been  exceeded 
then  he,  the  unrighteous  purchaser,  will  suffer  the  penalty' 
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dos 


cf 


me  in 


Why  Is  not  the  same  provision 
If  he  w;llfully  disobeys  the 
and  gets  the  benefits,  why 
submit  to  the  same  punishmer^t 
or  wheat? 

I  have  not  kept  track  of  th« 
pointed  out  21  instances  in 
nation  against  the  producers 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.    In  connection 
Senator,  he  referred  to  the 
being  punished.    Does  he 
Involved? 

Mr.  McNARY.    No:  I  did 
has  to  submit  to  the  highest 
State,  the  district  attorney. 
General,  the  highest  prosecutor 
ment.    He  has  to  go  into 
case,  which  is  not  a  very 
of  corn  or  wheat  who  is  gui 
agricultural  practice,  which  is 
or  producer  of  rice. 

Mr.   POPE.    Mr.   President 
fair 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  want  to 
has  been  fair. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  want  the 
that  that  applies  to  com 
a  dilTerent  provision,  a  slightl^ 
same  result,  applies  to  rice. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Where  is  it 

Mr.  POPE.     If  the  Senator 
see  that.  Instead  of  paying 
percent  of  the  parity  price. 
of  five-tenths  of  I  cent  per 
by  a  rice  producer.    The 

If  such  rlc«  Is  acquired  by  sal^ 
amount  of  the  penmlty  from  the 
paid  for  such  n<x.     All  penaltiei 
lary  ^^^  shall  accrue  to  the  Uul 


made  as  to  the  rice  producer? 

provisions  of  the  proposed  act 

he  not  suffer  the  same  and 

as  does  the  producer  of  corn 


number,  but  probably  I  have 
which  there  has  been  discrimi- 
com  and  wheat, 
should  like  to  get  thi3  clear. 


with  the  provision  read  by  the 

armer  l)eing  prosecuted   and 

that  a  criminal  offense  is 


i^ot  say  that.    I  said  that  he 

United  States  officer  in   the 

is  supported  by  the  Attorney 

under  our  form  of  govem- 

coilrt  and  meet  them  in  a  civil 

pleasant  ordeal  for  the  producer 

ty  of  engaging  in  an  unfair 

not  prescribed  for  the  grower 

I   want   the   Senator   to    be 

>e  fair,  and  my  whole  record 


Sentitor  to  be  fair  enough  to  admit 

cotton,  and  tobacco:  but 

different  provision,  with  the 


wheat. 


t<» 


pena  Ity 


SU<!d 


renedy 


thEj 


snd 
tie 
Presi<  ent 


It  is  the  same  type  of 
vided  that  a  man  shall  be 
However,  a  civil  liability  exists 
undoubtedly  there  is  a  civil 
respect.    So  I  think  that  whe^ 
corn  and  wheat  are  being 

Mr.  McNARY.    Exactly. 

Mr.  POPE.     He  overlooks 
provisions  as  to  the  producers 
would  construe  it  as  sutwtant 
the  producers  of  rice. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President 
ever  between  what  the  Senator 
of  the  charges  I  have  made 
simple  and  plain  language  of 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Suppose 
desires  to  sell  and  does  sell 
he  not  do  so  under  the  pend 
penalty  provided  for? 

Mr.  McNARY.     Yes 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Is  not  thf 

Mr.  McNARY.     What  Is 
cultural  practice?    Is  there 
viclat'ng  the  commerce  clause 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  same 

Mr.  McNARY.    What  Is  the 
tor  referred  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     With 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  is  tounti 
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will  look  on  page  57,  he  will 

the  Federal  Government  50 

liere  is  prescribed  a  penalty 

lound  of  the  excess  marketed 

provsion  is:  l 


.  the  purchaser  may  deduct  the 
price  which  otherwise  would   bt> 
shall   be  remitted  to  tha  S scre- 
ed States. 


except  that  it  is  not  pro- 

in  the  United  States  court. 

and.  if  a  civil  liability  exists. 

for  any  violation  In  that 

the  Senator  points  out  that 

discriminated  against^ i 


fact  that  there  are  the  same 

of  tobacco  and  cottcn,  and  I 

ally  the  same  provision  as  to 


there  is  no  relation  whatso- 
has  pointed  out  in  exculpation 
what  I  referred  to  as  the 
biU. 

.  will  the  Senator  yield'' 


he  wheat  or  the  corn  farmer 
11  excess  of  his  quota.  Can 
ng  bill  by  simply  paying  the 


same  thing  true  as  to  rice? 
thete  that  defines  an  unfair  agri- 
anythlng  said  about  '.he  farmer 
of  the  Constitution? 
thing  would  apply  to  rice. 
language  to  which  the  Sena- 


reference  to  rice? 


on  page  57.  section  54L 


Mr.  McNARY.     It  reads: 

Any  person  who  know.ngly  a^-rnHres  fmm  a  producer  of  rice 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Shall  pay  a  ponalty.  and  the  penalty 
may  be  deducted  by  the  person  who  purchases  from  the  pro- 
Guct^r  of  nee, 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is.  when  a  purchuser  knowingly,  with 
fUil  knowucigf  ihat  the  farmer  ha.s  exceeded  h:s  quota,  buys, 
the  district  attorney  can  prosecute  that  culprit  for  taking  rice 
that  is  sold  m  Mclation  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  cannot  b'^  prosecuted.  He  is  simply 
made  subject  to  a  penalty.  That  is  all  the  bill  provides  for; 
and,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  that  Is  all 
that  is  provided  for  with  reference  to  wheat  or  corn  or 
tobacco. 

Mr.  McN.^RY.  I  am  not  di.^xu.x-ing  the  criminal  phases  at 
all.  I  am  merely  pomlin;;  cut  what  our  powerful  Govern- 
ment can  do  to  the  farmer  in  brinsinp  him  into  court  and 
brinsing  a  civil  action  apam.-r  him,  what  it  can  do  to  the 
producers  cf  corn  or  wheat,  for  the  reasons  specified,  but 
which  it  cannot  do  to  the  producers  of  rice;  because,  in  the 
case  of  rice  the  reference  is  to  'a  pcr.on  who  knowingly  ac- 
quires." Of  course  "th."  purchaser"  means  one  who  is  in  the 
market  and  who  acquires  the  rice  on  the  market. 

I  do  not  expect  this  to  be  r'^medied,  as  it  should  be,  but  it 
is  very  unfair  to  the  produccio  of  the  other  commodities 
when  the  producer  of  rice  who  exceeds  his  quota  remains 
unmolested. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  He  nvu-^.  pay  the  penalty  just  the  same 
as  the  wheat  and  corn  farmer  dees. 

Mr.  McN-\RY.     He  does  not  pay  the  penalty? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Certainly  he  does.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  read  sect:on  54. 

Mr.  McNARY.  F\irthcr.  the  pajTnent  of  penalty  is  limited 
to  and  dept^ndent  upon  kno^'.iedge  on  the  part  of  the  one 
who  buys,  whereas  suits  may  be  brought  against  others 
if  they  .'^ell  in  exce.^s  nf  the  market,  or  if  they  indulge  in 
what  is  called  unfair  a2:r:c;ilrural  practice  under  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  Is  the  Senator  willing 
to  have  inserted  at  that  pom'  ihe  very  language  which 
pertains  to  the  producer  cf  corn  and  wheat? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  can  .see  no  objection  to  it,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  McN.A.RY.  Very  well.  I  offer  as  an  amendment  at 
this  place  the  language  contained  in  section  22  on  page  28. 
.subdivisions  la'.  'b>.  <c\  'dt.  (ei.  and  (f\  with  the 
substitution  uf  the  word  "rice"  in  place  nf  the  words  "wheat 
and  corn  "  Is  the  Senator  willing  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr  McNARY.  Verv  wf>ll  I  should  Lke  to  have  a  vote 
upon  that  am'-ndment  to  the  ccnimi'-.ee  amendment.  Some 
corrections  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  case  of 
rice. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Th^-  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  LMr. 
McN.^RYl  to  th<^  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  'o  the  amendment  wa.,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GILLETTE  Mr  Pre.'-ident.  I  de.sire  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  a  ouesfinn  en  a  matter  which  is  not 
clear  to  me. 

With  reference  to  the  .subsection  \vp  were  just  discussing, 
in  which  any  person  who  knowingly  acquires  from  a  pro- 
ducer rice  marketed  in  excess  of  his  quota  Is  .subjected  to 
certain  penalnes.  is  it  the  intention  to  apply  that  penalty 
to  a  per.^on  crmuij;  in'o  possession  oi  rice  by  gift? 

Mr.  ELLENDFR.     Does  the  Senator   mean  by  donation? 
Yes. 
If  It  is  in  '^xce.ss  of  the  quota.  I  should 


Mr.  GILLETTE 
Mr    ELLENT'ER 
say  'Tes." 

Mr.    GILLETTE 


Regardless  of  how  h*^  came  into  pos- 
session of  n.  he  IS  subject  to  the  penally  Then  the  purpose 
of  the  second  ,=^entence  of  that  provision  L-^  expre.ssly  to  difler- 
entia'e  br'^ween  one  ccmmg  into  posses.sion  cf  the  rice  by  gift 
and  one  coming  into  possession  of  it  by  purchase,  and  there 


I 

I 
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is  no  objection  to  his  coming  into  possession  of  it  in  excess 
of  the  marketing  quota,  and  he  can  anticipate  this  by  de- 
ducting the  penalty  from  the  purchase  price? 

Mr.  ELT  .FINDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  And  it  would  apply  to  one  coming  into 
possession  of  rice  by  gift? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  wishes  to  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  if  the 
amendment  to  the  conunlttee  amendment  he  has  just  pro- 
posed was  added  to  section  54;  and  if  so.  at  what  point? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  it  should  be  entitled  "Ex- 
cess Marketing  ^Penalty."  the  title  used  on  page  28  with 
reference  to  wheat  and  com.  and  should  precede  section 
64. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  will  accept  a  suggestion  I 
believe  it  will  be  better  if  he  wlU  insert  Immediately  foUow- 
ing  subsection  (b).  on  page  58.  the  provision  which  he  is 
lifting  from  page  28. 

I  make  the  suggestion.  I  will  say  to  the  able  Senator,  for 
the  reason  that  that  will  not  interfere  with  the  treatment 
which  we  are  trying  to  give  the  purchaser  of  rice  which  is 
being  unlawfully  sold. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  acquiesce  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Personally. 
I  think  it  is  m.ore  logical  to  have  it  inserted  following  the 
same  title  at  this  point.  "Excess  marketing  penalty,"  that 
Is  applicable  to  wheat  and  com. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  will  be  in  the  same  title,  the  Senator 
understands.    It  will  be  under  "Excess  marketing  penalty." 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  comment  upon  the 
comparison  of  these  penalties  that  was  caUed  to  my  atten- 
tion.   The  language  of  section  54  is; 

Any  person  who  knowingly  acquires  from  a  producer  rtce  mar- 
keted by  such  producer  In  excess  of  his  marketing  quota  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  the 
excess  so  marketed. 

That  applies  to  the  producer  if  he  has  knowledge  of  the 
violation.  In  other  words,  if  he  knows  and  conspires  with  the 
purchaser,  that  penalty  may  be  deducted  from  the  producer 
but  that  requires  a  conspiracy  between  the  producer  who 
markets  in  excess  of  his  quota  and  the  purchaser  who  knows 
of  it.  That  would  be  a  very  rare  instance.  But  if  there  is 
no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  producer,  and  he  acquires 
rices  in  excess  of  the  marketing  quota,  there  is  no  penalty 
whatsoever.  That  is  the  distinction  to  be  found  in  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Senator  just  read,  and  to  which  the  Senator 
called  my  attention. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  .should  like  to  state  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
have  already  consented  to  let  the  same  provision  that  apphes 
to  corn  and  wheat  apply  to  rice. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is  converted  to  my 
view  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  being  converted  to  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  It  is  a  question  of  not  interpreting  it  in  the 
same  way.    In  effect  it  is  goins  to  be  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  very  willing  to  have  the  amendment 
inserted  at  the  place  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  MiLLUR  J  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  will  be  better. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  committee  amendment, 
and  agreed  to,  will  be  inserted  after  subsection  (b)  in  secUon 
54.     The  subparagraphs  will  have  to  be  renumbered. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Record  I  de&ixe  to  propound  another  inquiry  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  make  the  record  clear.  On  page  58  a 
definite  crime  is  defined,  and  a  penalty  is  imposed  for  viola- 
tion of  any  regulation  made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
section. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  state  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  polnR  to  subimt  an  amend- 
ment with  reference  to  that  provision. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  In  Uaat  connection  I  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  observe  no  method  Ls 
provaded  whereby  the  fanner  can  become  conversant  with 
these  regulaUons,  no  way  of  their  being  posted,  no  way  of 
their  being  mailed  to  him.  no  way  of  his  knowing  about  the 
regulations,  the  violation  of  which  will  constitute  a  crime  for 
which  the  penalty  is  imposed.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  Senator  takes  care  of  that  matter  ii;  his  amendment  but 
I  wish  to  direct  his  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 
'  Mr.  MILLER.  The  lines  to  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  reference— lines  2.  3,  4.  and  5  at  the  top  of  page 
58— have  been  stricken  out  entirely.  An  amendment  has 
been  adopted  to  strike  out  that  portion  of  tlie  committee 
amendment,  so  it  is  no  longer  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  may  say  also  that  there 
are  at  least  three  other  places  in  the  bill  where  the  same 
situation  exists,  and  at  the  proper  time  I  think  they  should 
be  corrected.  If  farmers  are  to  be  subjected  to  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  certain  regulations,  .some  proMsion  should  be 
made  whereby  knowledge  of  the  regulations  may  be  given  to 
them. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  are  endeavoring  to  take  the  penalties 
out  of  the  nee  sections,  and  there  arc  amendments  pending 
which  will  take  those  provisions  out  of  the  sections  we  have 
already  passed  over  relating  to  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
next  section  to  cure  that  also,  when  it  shall  be  reached 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  next  committee 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was,  on  page  58.  line  6.  to  insert  the  foUowmg; 

fc)  All  persons,  in  whatever  capacity  acting,  Includlnc  producers 
warehousemen  processors  of  rice,  and  common  camera  and  ptrstins 
engaged  In  Uie  business  of  purchasing  nee  from  rarmerrsball 
from  time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretary,  rr-port  to  the  Ser-e- 
tary  such  information  and  keep  such  records  a-s  the  Secretary  ttnds 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.     Such  information  shall  be  reported  and  such  records  shall 

,w^P  i^  accordance  with  forms  which  the  Secretary  shall  prt- 
scrlbe.     For   the    purpose    of    ascertainlnir    the    correctne.-s    of    any 

J^^/^^'k^  y®^*^  ''^P^'  °'"  °^  obtaining  information  required 
to  be  furnished  in  any  report,  biit  not  so  furnished,  the  Secretary 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  examine  such  book.-*,  papers  records  ac- 
coxmts  correspondence,  contracts,  documents,  and'  memoranda 
as  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  relevant  and  are  within  the  control 
of  such  pers<-^n.  Any  such  person  falling  to  make  any  report  or 
keep  any  records  as  required  by  this  subsection  or  maklne  anv 
false  report  or  record  .shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
Y^^  J^jr'^'^^°^   thereof  shall   be  subject   to  a   fine   of   not   more 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  subsection,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  58.  line  6.  after  the  word 
"persons",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "in  whatever 
capacity",  and.  after  "acting",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
insert  the  word  "as",  and  at  the  end  of  line  6.  to  strike  out  the 
word  "including",  and  on  line  7,  to  strUte  out  the  word 
"producers. ' 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
submitted  to  the  committee  amendment  merely  provides  for 
striking  out  certain  words,  which  will  require  the  ketpins  of 
records  and  books  by  the  processors,  millers,  and  warehouse- 
men. I  have  removed  from  the  amendment  all  reference 
to  the  producer.  If  the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  only  records  required  to  be  kept  will  bi- 
such  records  as  may  be  required  of  the  miUers.  ware  house- 
men, and  processors.  I  may  say  that  those  are  all  the 
records  that  could  possibly  be  needed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  enforcement  of  the  biH. 
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I  think  the  amendment  to  the  commit 
to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President,  ia 
in  line  7.  stncJcen  out? 

Mr.  MILLER.    Yes;   the  first  part 


:ee  amendment  ought 
the  word  "producers", 


(f  the  subsection  will 


offering  a  perfecting 


the  word  "producers" 

2  amendment  offered 
amendment  reported 


lieu  thereof  to  insert 

was  agreed  to. 
hink   the   word   "pro- 
I  am  in  accord  with 


read,  if  my  amendment  shall  be  adopt  ;d 

AU  per»on3  acting  aa  warehousemen,  procpssors  of  rtce.  and  com- 
mon carriers  and  persona  engaged  In  the  business  of  purchasing 
nee  from  fanners — 

And  o  forth.     No  change  Is  made  fr|m  that  point  on 
The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.    The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkans.'^  to  the  committ^  amendment  will  be 

stated.  .  . 

The  Chief  Clerk.    On  page  58.  li  le  6.  after  the  word 
'persons",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "la  whatever  capacity";  • 
and  after  "acting"  to  strike  out  the  camjua  and  insert  the 
word  "as";  at  the  end  of  Une  6,  to  s  rike  out  "including"; 
and  in  line  7.  to  strike  out  the  word  "producers." 
Mr  McNARY  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  t|ie  Senator  from  Ore 
gon  jrield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  move  that  the  w<Jrd  "farmers"  on  line 
9.  page  58.  be  stricken  therefrom  and 
inserted 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Tli 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  the 
by  the  committee  will  be  stated 

The  Chiif  Clerk.    On  page  58,  line  9.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  word  "farmers"  and  ir 
the  word  "producers." 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
Mr.   McNARY.     Mr.   President.   I 
ducers"  on  line  7  should  come  out. 

the  Senator's  view.    I  was  looking  bjick  in  the  bill  for  the 

wheat  and  corn  are 
ence. 
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im  not  correct  in  this 
Mr.  McGiLLl  can  cor- 


reason  that  I  think  the  producers  o' 
subjected  to  about  the  same  inconven 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  tJ  le  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes.  J 

Mr.  MILLER.    The  Senator  probably  does  not  recall  the 
fact;  but.  as  I  remember — and  if  I 
statement  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

rect  me,  and  probably  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope! 
also  can  do  so — there  is  pending  In  t  le  wheat  and  com  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  an  amendment  to  take  out  the  word  "pro- 
ducer" there,  and  relieve  him  from  t  le  necessity  of  keeping 
voluminous  reports  and  records.  Just 
The  amendment  which  Is  now  pending  win  put  the  matter 
in  such  shape  that,  if  adopted,  we  cap  go  back  to  the  other 
part  of  the  bill  and  correct  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  managed  to  find  the 
place  in  the  bill  where  a  similar  projvislon  applies  to  wheat 
and  com.    It  reads,  on  page  30: 

(e)  Farmers  engaged  In  the  productlcjn  of  wheat  or  corn  shall 
fxirnlsh  such  proof  of  their  acreage,  ylell.  storage,  and  marketlrj 
of  the  commodity  In  the  form  of  records  marketmg  cards,  reports, 
storage  under  seal,  or  otherwise  as  nmy  b  (  necessary  for  the  admin, 
iatration  of  this  section  and  prescribed  >y  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary Any  farmer  falling  to  furnish  sich  proofs  in  the  manner 
and  within  the  time  prorlded  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  6ubje<t  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  1100. 

Olit 


new 
tsken 


If  I  had  my  way.  I  would  strike 
When  I  turn  to  page  58.  I  find  theife 
similar  in  its  nature;  but  we  are 
of  rice.    If  producers  of  rice  are 
ing  as  to  producers  of  wheat  and 
that  was  manifested  a  moment  ago. 
30  should  also  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.    No  man  will  go 
the  Senator  correct  the  paragraph 
may  say  ao,  that  is  part  of  the  text 


all  of  that  paragraph. 

a  provision  somewhat 

taking  out  producers 

out,  then,  employ- 

cfcm  the  same  fair  spirit 

subdivision  (e)  on  page 


the  able  Senator  yield? 

father  than  I  in  helping 

on  page  30:   but,  if  I 

of  the  origiiial  bill.  and. 


not  being  a  committee  amendment,  has  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  appreciate  that  fact. 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  ought  to  be  corrected,  however. 
Mr.  McNARY.  Since  we  are  now  dealing  with  committee 
amendments  which  were  written  into  the  bill  at  a  late  hour 
before  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  we  can  attack  those 
amendments,  as  the  Senator  is  very  properly  doing,  by  tak- 
ing out  producers:  but,  if  that  is  to  be  donf\  I  desire  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  when  we  come  to  the  text  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  farmers  and  producers  of  com  and  wheat — 
who,  as  the  bill  stands,  must  make  these  voluminous  and 
complicated  reports,  or  be  subject  to  criminal  punishment  by 
fine — I  want  that  provision  also  eliminated. 

Mr.  MUXER.     I  agree  most  htartily  with  the  philisophy 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Very  well.  I  am  very  glad  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Arkansa.s,  who  is  always  fair. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McNARY.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  it  has  been  stated  four  or  five  times, 
and  I  will  again  state,  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  i  Mr. 
McGn-Ll  has  served  notice  that  at  the  appropriate  time  he 
expects  to  move  to  strike  out  lines  1.5  to  18.  on  page  30,  with 
reference  to  penalties.  I  thoui^ht  tiie  Senator  from  Oregon 
knew  that. 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  do  know  it. 

Mr.  POPE.     Will  the  Senator  yield  jU5t  a  little  further? 
Mr.  McNARY.     Yes. 

Mr    POPE.     Let  me  point  out  to  th^  Senator  the  reason 
why  the  rest  of  the  S'-'ction  :-hould  remain  m  the  bill. 
Mr.  McNARY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  POPE.     As  the  Senator  knows,  about  80  or  85  percent 
of  the  corn  that  i.s  produced  is  fed  to  hogs  or  cattlp,  to  live- 
stock.    It   is  not  S'Jid  as  corn.     Therefore   the   producer  of 
corn  would  not  be  in  position  to  make  an  accurate  record  of 
any  corn  that  he  might  attuaily  dispose  of  in  excess  of  his 
marketing  quota.     The  same  th-ng  may  not  be  true  of  wheat; 
but  corn  and  wheat  are  treated  alike  in  the  bill,  and  I  can 
I    see  no  po-s.sible  objection  to  requiring  farmers  without   any 
i   penalty,  as  a  matter  of  cooperation,  to  furnish  records  of 
I   their  acreage,  yield,  storage,  and  other  marketing  facts  with 
I   reference   to   the   commodity.     I   think   almost   any   farmer 
I   could  do  that,  and  do  it  without  any  difficulty:  and  therefore 
I  think  no  hardship  upon  the  farmer  is  involved  in  doing  it. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  himself  has  said  that  he  is  a 
farmer  instead  of  a  very  able  lawyer  and  judge.  As  a  farmer, 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  could  furnish  the  data  there  required. 
Mr.  McNARY.  I  thank  the  Senator,  but  he  is  probably 
following  in  my  footsteps  when  he  makes  this  argument.  All 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  McGillI  a  few  days  ago 
said  he  would  do  was  to  remove  the  penalty,  leaving  the  pro- 
ducer of  wheat  and  corn  to  .supply  all  that  the  Secretary 
wants  in  the  way  of  complying  with  rules  and  regulations 
and  furnishing  records  of  acreage  and  yield  and  storage  and 
marketing  of  his  commodity.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  thinks 
that  requirement  should  remain  applicable,  but  he  takes  away 
the  penalty.  If  the  penalty  is  taken  away,  of  course,  it  is  just 
a  matter  of  good  conscience  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
the  bill:  but  in  the  case  of  rice — and  I  am  for  the  proposi- 
tion— we  take  away  from  the  producer  all  necessity  for  even 
suppljring  the  records  which  we  require  the  producer  of  wheat 
and  com  to  furnish. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McNARY.     Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  certainly  can  see  a  difference 
between  the  marketing  of  corn  and  the  marketing  of  nee. 
Rice  is  marketed  almost  exclusively  as  rice.  Corn  is  mar- 
keted to  a  very  small  extent  as  corn.  Therefore  the  neces- 
sity arises  for  having  records  in  the  case  of  the  com  farmer, 
whereas  the  records  with  reference  to  rice  would  be  left  to 
the  purchaser  of  the  rice. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  able  Senator  from  Idaho  is  not  a  rice 
grower.    I  am  not.  either. 
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Mr.  POPE.  I  am  not  a  rice  grower,  but  I  have  lived  in  a 
rice-producing  country,  and  I  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Very  well;  but  the  rice  grower  should  not 
be  freed  from  any  rules  and  regulations  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  which  the  producers  of  wheat 
and  com  are  subjected.  There  is  no  distinction.  Rice  and 
wheat  are  sold  as  such  on  the  market.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  com  goes  through  hogs  and  cattle.  I  concede  that 
there  is  reason  In  the  argument  in  that  instance;  but  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  producers  of  rice  and  wheat 
with  respect  to  making  these  complex  and  confounding 
reports. 

What  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  and  what  is  agreeable  to 
the  generous  and  genial  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  if  we 
strike  out  the  requirement  of  reports,  and  so  forth,  as  to 
producers  of  rice,  let  us  now  have  an  understanding  that 
when  we  take  up  the  text  of  the  bill  we  shall  strike  it  out 
as  to  the  producers  of  wheat  and  com. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  make  a  mo- 
tion or  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  it  out,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  hurt  any  farmer  to  furnish  the  data  reqtiired 
as  to  producers  of  wheat  and  com.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
subject  him  to  much  Inconvenience  to  do  so;  but  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Miller]  thinks  sufBcient  records 
will  be  available  without  any  being  supplied  by  the  farmer 
or  the  producer  in  the  case  of  rice,  that  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  not  requiring  it.  Certainly  as  to  com.  however, 
If  not  as  to  wheat,  If  there  were  not  any  provision  of  the 
kind  in  the  bill,  the  Secretary  in  many  instances  would  have 
no  way  to  find  out  how  much  of  the  commodity  had  been 
marketed. 

I  have  alwaj^  taken  this  view  of  the  bill:  I  may  oppose 
the  philosophy  of  the  bill.  I  may  oi>pose  the  bill  itself,  but 
I  do  not  desire  in  every  possible  way  to  prevent  Its  success- 
ful operation  if  it  should  be  enacted  In  spite  of  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  agree  with  that  I  say  to  the  Senator 
frankly  that,  as  he  may  know,  I  do  not  intend  to  support 
the  bill. 
Mr.  POPE.  I  have  inferred  that  that  was  the  case. 
Mr.  McNARY.  I  have  always  taken  the  position,  however, 
that  the  weaknesses  of  a  bill  should  be  pelted  out,  and 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  particularly  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill  should  be  given  sm  opportiuiity  to  remedy 
those  weaknesses,  as  was  done  a  few  moments  ago  when  I 
suggested  that  It  was  unfair  to  say  that  the  producer  of 
com  and  wheat  was  guilty  of  an  unfair  agricultural  practice 
when  the  same  thing  did  not  apply  to  the  producer  of  rice. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  ELlknder]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mn.i.icB  1  saw  the  fairness  of  that 
proposition  and  accepted  my  amendment.  The  amendment 
was  designed  to  improve  the  bill.  So  in  this  instance  I  say 
that  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  permit  the  producer  of  rice 
to  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  maktng  these  reports  when 
we  require  the  same  kind  of  reports  from  a  com  or  wheat 
producer.  There  is  no  difference  in  that  respect  between 
the  producer  of  rice  and  the  producer  of  wheat,  because  they 
both  produce  a  raw  material,  and  it  does  not  go  through 
the  process  of  conversion  that  com  goes  through.. 

Mr.  BARKXEY.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry: 
What  is  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  wHl  state  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHncF  Clerk.  The  pending  amendment  Is  suodi vision 
(c).  on  page  58,  as  amended  by  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Miller. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  I  am  in 
order.    There  need  be  no  inqtiiry  along  that  line. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  Senatw  is 
alluding  to.  I  have  not  intimated  that  the  Senator  Is  out 
of  order.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  he  is  in  order  about. 
Mr.  McNARY.  Tlie  Record  indicates,  and  those  present 
know,  what  it  is  about.  I  state  again  that  while  I  am  not 
going  to  oppose  this  amendment,  because  I  think  it  is  fair 
tc  the  rice  producers,  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  forcefully, 


if  possible,  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  again  discriminated  against  the 
producers  of  wheat  and  corn  and  in  favor  of  the  producers 
of  other  commodities. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Miller!  to  the  comniitt^^e  amendment  on  page  58,  t)c- 
ing  subdivision  'cK 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amendtKi,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie  clerk  will  state  the 
next  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  was,  at  the  top  of  page  59,  to  Insert 
the  following  heading: 

Title   VI— Deflnltlons,   Findings,   and   Administrative   Provlslon.s. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  59,  line  5.  after  the 
word  "Sec.",  to  strike  out  "12"  and  iixsert  "60";  and  in  line 
6,  after  the  word  "shall",  to  strike  out  "publish  In  a  news- 
paper of  general  circiUatlon  within  the  coimty"  and  insert 
"post  in  the  area  for  public  inspection  ".  so  as  to  read: 

Sec.  60.  (a)  tJndor  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  each  local  com- 
mittee of  farmers  shall  post  in  the  area  for  public  Inhpectlun  » 
list  of  the  soil-depleting  base  acreages,  normal  yields — ■ 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  when  the  bill  was  first  con- 
sidered it  was  evidently  thought  that  these  notices  should 
be  published  in  newspapers,  which  I  think  should  prevail: 
but  I  observe  that  in  subdivision  (a)  that  has  been  changed, 
and  it  is  said  that  these  notices  shall  be  posted  'in  the  area 
for  public  inspection"  instead  of  being  published  in  news- 
papers. On  the  same  page,  in  line  15,  in  subdivision  tbi, 
It  is  provided  that  these  notices,  "after  newspaper  publica- 
tion of  such  determination  as  hereinbefore  provided " 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Just  a  moment.  Unquestionably  the  first 
notion  of  the  committee  was  to  publish  these  notices  in 
newspapers.  Tliere  came  a  change,  and  it  was  decided  to 
post  them,  instead.  In  the  next  subdivision,  however,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  subject  matter,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
being  published  in  newspapers.  There  ought  to  be  some 
change  made  there,  of  course,  to  harmonize  the  language  of 
the  two  subdivisions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  and  other  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  Irom 
Oregon  yield;  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  an  amendment  to  accomplish 
that  very  purpose.  On  page  59,  line  16,  I  propose  to  strike 
out  the  words  "newspaper  publication  or'  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "making  public",  so  It  would  read  "with  15  days 
after  mAfcing  public  such  determination."  I  think  that  would 
be  rather  better  than  "newspaper  puWication  of." 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yieUL 

Mr.  POPE.  I  had  also  observed  that  discrepancy,  and  had 
prepared  an  amendment  slightly  different  from  that  just 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  suggest  striking  out  the  word  "newspaper"  and  in- 
sert the  word  "such",  so  it  woiild  read  "within  15  days  afT,er 
such  publication."  It  would  be  to  the  same  effect  and,  I 
think,  would  be  a  Uttle  better  wording. 

Tlie  reason  for  changing  that  from  pubUcation  in  news- 
papers to  posting  in  areas  for  public  inspection  Is  purely  a 
matter  of  expense  to  the  local  committees  if  publication  was 
made  in  newspapers.  It  was  called  to  our  attention  that  in 
many  cases  it  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  to  carry  the 
publication  in  newspapers  at  advertising  rates.  Therefore, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  give  it  publication  by  posting  as 
widely  as  possible  without  subjecting  the  administrator  of 
the  law  to  that  large  additional  expense.  Tliat  is  the  only 
reason. 

Mr.  McNARY.  So  long  as  the  correction  is  made,  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  in  the  fashion  suggested  by  the  S-^na- 
tor  from  Louisiana  or  that  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  It  not  be 
"within  15  days  alter  making  public 
herein  provided"? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  think  it  is  unimportant 
Mr.  BARKLEry.    It  woxild  be  mort 
section  above  to  use  the  word 
Ucation." 

Mr.  POPE.    It  Is  really  immaterial 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  stated . 

The  CHUiy  Clbiuc.    On  page  59 
strike  out  "newspaper  publication  of 
public",  so  as  to  read: 

within  15  days  after  making  public 
Inbefore  proylded. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
the  committee  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  pag  ( 
word  "marketing",  to  Insert  the  word 


)etter  to  have  it  resid 
iuch  determination  as 


T  le  amendment  of  the 


such  determination  as  here- 


T  le  next  amendment  of 


59.  line  9,  before  the 
"farm",  so  as  to  read: 


Farm  marketing  quota*. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
section  (a)  as  amended  is  agreed  to 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  pade 
word  "and",  to  insert  "regtilations,  oi 
the  word  "the",  where  it  occurs  the 
out  "petitioner  is  an  inhabitant  or 
Insert  "land  in  question  is  located 
before  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out 
"section":   in  line   15.  after  the  woid 
"subsection"  and  insert  "section":  in 
"this",  to  strike  out  "subsection" 
as  to  read: 


^^ithout  objection,  sub- 

60,  line  5,  before  the 

fact";  in  line  18.  aft^r 

second  time,  to  strike 

)perates  his  farm"  and 

on  page  62.  line   10, 

"subsection"  and  insert 

"this",  to  strike  out 

line  16,  after  the  word 

atnd  insert  "section",  so 


Secreta  "y 


com 


bi 


accord  uice 


wi 


diys 


Stites 


the 


(c)   Under  rc^latlcna  of  the 
with  the  detenninatlcn  of  the  review 
reasonable  time  and   In  such  manner 
Bcribe.  ftle  with  a  reviewing  officer  to 
tary  a  written  petition  alleging  that  t 
the  review  committee  waa  not  In  accorc 
or  fact  and   praying  for  the  modlflcatiDn 
tloner  shall  thereupon  be  afforded  an  o  " 
on  the  petition  at  a  place  of  hearing  - 
the  petitioner's  farm  la  located.     Alter 
officer   shall    make    a   report    In    wT'tlrg 
conclusions,  and  an  order  confirming  oi 
tlon  of   the   review  committee  of   larmfrs 
and  order  shall  be  served  on  the  petit 
to  him  by  registered  mail. 

(d)   The  petitioner  may.  within  15 
of  such  report  and  order,  flle  a  bill  in 
tary   as   defendant.    In   the   United    Str 
district  In  which  the  land  In  question 
of  obtaining   a  review   of   such   order 
■uch  a  proceeding  may  be  servwd  by 
the  Secretary  or  to  any  person  within 
brought  who  may  have  been  authorlzeci 
service  of  such  a  bill,  and   thereupon 
certify  and  file  In  the  cotirt  a  transcript 
the  determination  complained  of  was 
court  shall  be  limited  to  questions  of 
the  reviewing  officer  when  supported 
be  conclusive.     No  objection  to  the  c 
considered  by  the  co\irt  unless  such 
urged  in  the  hearing  before  the  revl- 
were  reasonable  groiinds  for  failure 
made  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
dence   is   material   and   that   there 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the 
Ing  officer,  the  court  may  order  such 
taken  before  the  reviewing  ofUcer  In  s 
terms  and  ccodltions  as  to  the  court 
Tlewing  officer  may  modify  his  finding 
order  by  reason  of  the  additional 
flle  with  the  court  such  modified  or 
order,  which  findings,  if  supported  by 
be  concliislTe.    At  the  earliest  conve 
hear  and  determine  the  case  upon  the 
Ing  before  the  reviewing  officer,  or 
mented  by  further  hearing  before  him 
court,  and  the  court  shall  affirm  the 
th*  order  as  modified  by  him,  if  the 


br 
ortier 


review  ring 


cout 
wt  re 


evid  snce 


EBW 


conve  ilent 


u  >on 


December  10 


in  keeping  with  the 
;"  rather  than  "pub- 


16.  it  Is  proposed  to 
•  and  insert  "making 


any  farmer  di.'5.'=Ati=;flod 

mittee  may,  withm  such 

the  Secretary  sliall   prei- 

desif-nated  by  the  Secra- 

,^e  determination  made   by 

with  law.  regulations, 

thereof;    and   the   petl- 

I  )portuntty  for  full  hoarinu 

thin  tiie  county  in  which 

lUCh  hearing  the  reviewiiig 

stating    his    findings    arxl 

modif>ing  the  determina- 

A  copy   of  the  report 

oner  by  sending  the  same 


after  receipt  of  a  copy 
equity  against  the  Secre- 
dlstrlct    court    fcr    the 
Is  located,  for  the  purpose 
The   bill    of    complaint    In 
dpUverlng  a  copy  thereof  to 
16  district  in  which  suit  Is 
by  the  Secretary  to  accept 
the  reviewing   officer   shall 
of  the  record  upon  whifh 
ebtered.     The  review  by  the 
^w.  and  findings  of  fact  by 
substantial  evidence  shall 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
objection   shall   have   been 
officer,  or  tinless  there 
to   do.     If  application   la 
additional  evidence,  and  it 
that  such  additional  etl- 
reasonable    grounds    for 
hearing  before  the  review- 
additional   evidence   to  be 
s4ch  manner  and  upon  stich 
[may  seem  proper.     The  re- 
and  conclusions  and  his 
BO  taken,  and  he  shall 
„   findings,  conclusions,  or 
subetantlal  evidence,  shall 

time   the   court   shall 

original  record  of  the  hear- 
pon  such  record  as  supple- 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the 
reviewing  officer's  order,  or 
court  determines  that  the 


same  is  in  accordance  v.lth  law.  If  the  court  cietprm.nes  that 
such  order  or  modified  order  i.s  not  in  ^■"^•"•d^'if^J^';^;/^^'*  .  l^^!  ;V' 
remand  the  proceedmg  to  the  reviewing  offlrer  with  ci'^cction 
elt^erto  make  such  order  a.s  the  court  shall  determine  to  be  m 
accordance  with  law  or  to  take  .uch  Turther  proceedings  as  m  its 

°^;^°'^riSL:^?^r^ny  other  provision  of  law.  the  ^urisd.tK^ 
conferred  by  this  section  to  review  the  local  validity  of  a  ae- 
ter^naVlon  made  bv  a  reviewing  officer  pursuant  to  this  title  sh^ 
t^^cluslve  No  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  shall 
have  juksdiction  to  pass  upon  the  legal  validity  of  -ny^^'^^h  de- 
termination except  in  a  proceeding  under  this  section.  The  co™- 
m^cement  rf  Judicial  proceedin,;s  under  thus  section  shall  not 
unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
reviewing  officer's  order. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  wa.s,  on  page  62.  line  20,  before  the 
word  "aprricultural",  to  stnke  out  "major";  and  on  page  63, 
line  1,  after  the  word  "Secretary",  to  insert  a  comma  and 
"if  such  action  is  neces.sary  to  prevent  a  substantial  increase 
of  marketing  quotas  in  the  local  adminl-strative  area",  so  as 
to  read: 

(f)  In  the  event  of  an  Increase  with  respect  to  any  agricultural 
commodity  of  any  depletion  base  acreage  or  marketing  quota  for 
snv  farm  as  a  result  of  the  review  of  the  det^rm: nation  thereof 
under  this  section,  then  all  other  depletion  ba.se  acreages  or  mar- 
keting quotas,  respectivelv.  for  farms  in  the  .same  loral  adminis- 
trative area  shall  be  reduced  pro  rata  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  if  such  acticn  .s  nece.ssa'-y  to  prevent  a 
substantial  increase  of  marketing  quotum  in  the  local  adminis- 
trative area. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Pre.^ident,  at  this  point  I  desire  to  ofTer 
the  amendmrn*  which  I  -end  to  the  desk. 

Tlie  PRESIDDv'G  OFFICER.  The  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amenciment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Ci-ef.k.  In  ;he  committ4?e  amfndmtnt,  on  paee 
63.  after  bne  2.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

-^  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  act,  the  com- 
b  ned  =ril-dpplPting  b.\se  acreage  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  com,  and 
the  combined  marketing  quotas  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  com.  for 
anv  farm  '^hi^li  be  so  adju.sted  that  neither  the  norm.al  yield  of 
such  rombinpd  ba.se  acreage,  nor  the  amount  of  such  combined 
ma-'Ketme  ciuotas,  will  be  less  than  an  amount  of  such  commodi- 
ties equal  to  the  smaller  of  the  following:  (1)  The  amount  of 
th"  avenge  production  of  such  commodities  on  such  farm  during 
the  p-eocding  10  vears.  or  (2)  an  amount  of  such  comnvxlit.cs 
for  each  family  eneaecd  in  the  production  of  such  conunoditles 
on  such  farm' having  .i  combined  value  of  $300.  computed  at 
parity  prices  as  of  the  end  of  the  preceding  marketing  year 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr,  President,  the  purpose  of  the  r.n-iendmerit 
is  to  exempt  the  little  farmer  up  to  $300  from  quota  reduc- 
tions and  acrcaF?e  reductions  and  b.i£;ng  him  on  a  fixed 
amc'jnt  of  $300;  that  is.  if  he  ha.-  production  of  half  a  bale 
of  cotton  or  a  bale  of  cotton  Vv'hich  does  not  give  him  $300 
to  start  with.  I  would  give  h;ra  up  to  h:s  former  production 
to  the  extent  of  $300.  If  tiis  former  production  is  le.ss  than 
$300.  then  he  sl^culc!  get  that  much  ex.-mption.  If  it  is  S300 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  cr  if  his  con^bined  production 
of  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  is  imder  $300,  he  would  Rfi  that 
much  exemption,  but  he  would  pet  at  least  an  exemption 
of  S300  or  the  normal  production  below  that  amount  wliich 
he  has  previou.-iy  made  over  a  10-year  average. 

In  exempting  on  the  basis  of  acreape  or  percentage,  we 
do  not  have  a  good  yard.'^tick.  It  is  neither  correct  nor  just. 
An  exemption  in  dollars  ^o  the  little  prcducrr  is  exact.  One 
acre  of  irrigated  land  will  produce  much  more  than  1  acre 
of  arid  land.  If  we  base  it  on  acreage  it  is  not  a  good 
criterion,  and  if  we  base  it  on  percentage  it  is  st:ll  not  a 
good  criterion.  My  rmendment  would  give  an  exi^mption  to 
the  little  farmer.  I  take  it  the  purpose  of  members  of  the 
committee  and  other  Sen.ators  is  to  give  the  little  producer 
some  slight  advantage,  and  this  would  not  start  his  quota 
reduction  imtiJ  it  reaches  at  least  $3G0. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
amendment  read  asia'n 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER  M:  La  Follette  in  the 
chair).  The  clerk  will  read  aprain  the  -imendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
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The  Chief  Clerk  again  read  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the  pur- 
port of  the  amendment.     I  take  it  that  it  is  not  designed 
to  exempt,  as  it  were,  the  man  who  produces  less  than  $300 
In  value  of  commodities. 

Mr.  LEE.  Ttie  man  who  produces  more  than  that.  The 
reason  for  the  two-way  negative  statement  Is  so  as  not  to 
exempt  every  person  with  $300  of  production,  because  the 
production  of  some  mi(?ht  be  only  $150.  The  intention  is  to 
exempt  them  up  to  that  amount  and  to  put  $300  as  an  ex- 
emption in  dollars  and  cents  for  those  who  produce  as  much 
as  $300  worth. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  as  sub- 
mitted does  not  confom  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
In  the  first  place,  under  the  cotton  program  no  plan  is  based 
upon  base  acreage.  We  found  as  a  result  of  experience  that 
it  is  practically  impo&iible  to  get  correct  information  and 
figures  upon  the  base  acreage  planted  to  cotton  over  a  period 
remote  in  the  past.  That  very  fact  caused  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  feeling  between  neighbors.  I  think  if  the 
Senator  really  understood  what  went  on  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  previous  program,  growing  out  of  the  difficulty  in 
the  establishment  of  ba^e  acreage  upon  every  farm,  he  would 
be  exceedingly  reluctan:  to  base  anything  upon  that  basis. 

The  10 -year  period  has  been  abandoned  in  the  bill  so  far 
as  cotton  is  concerned,  lor  the  reason  that  the  facts  were  not 
readily  available,  and  fcr  the  reason  that  it  went  too  far  into 
the  past  and  did  not  give  proper  coiisideration  to  later 
changes  upon  many  faims.  In  other  words,  it  had  a  tend- 
ency to  go  back  too  far  to  ascertain  the  average  number  of 
acres  planted  to  cotton.  So  the  10-year  provision  does  not 
fit  in  with  the  conclu.sion  reached  by  the  committee  and 
with  a  whole  undcrl5'ini,  program  for  the  allotment  of  cotton 
to  farmers. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  docs  the  Senator  have  in  mind 
a  suggestion  of  time  of  previous  production  which  he  wculd 
iTromniend  instead  of  the  10  years? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  If  I  were  going  to  use  a  basis,  I  would 
use  5  years,  becau.se  that  is  the  basis  which  has  been  used 
throuRhcut  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEE.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  me,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Of  course,  there  arc  oth'^r  reasons  why 
I  think  the  amendment  should  not  be  adopted,  which  I  will 
staU';  but  I  do  think  the  Senator  will  find  him.'^elf  better 
satisfied  with  5  than  10  on  investigation. 

Mr.  LEE.    Before  the  Senator  takes  his  seat,  let  me  ask  him 

whether  he  feels  that  the  exemption  of  5  acres 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    We  raised  that  to  7'2- 
Mr.  LEE     Does  the  Senator  feel  that  that  is  a  fair  adjust- 
ment as  between  diHerent  farmers,  considering  the  different 
product IvTty  of  the  acri^age? 

Mr  BANKHEAD.  There  has  always  been  that  difference, 
and  it  is  diflicult  to  do  away  with  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix 
any  basis  that  will  eive  all  farmers,  regardless  of  their  land, 
regardless  of  the  productivity  and  other  conditions,  exactly 
the  same  production  or  yield  upon  their  farms. 

As  to  the  question  of  exemption.  I  am  sympathetic  with  the 
small  farmer,  as  I  think  everyone  here  knows.  I  devoted 
some  years  of  my  service  here  to  an  attempt  to  work  cut  a 
program  under  which  farm  tenants  could  ultimately  acquire 
farms  of  their  own.  I  nave  taken  that  position  because  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  is  generally  a  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  status  of  the  small  farmer.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  proposes  an  amendment  which  would  exempt  $300 
in  money.  That  is  mighty  little,  of  course,  but  I  regret  to  say 
to  the  Senate  that  it  is  more  than  the  average  aU  farmers 
now  get  for  their  cotton  crops.  If  the  Senator  will  consult  his 
figures,  he  will  see  that  on  an  average  cotton  farm  about  six 
bales  are  produced.  Eiix  bales  multiplied  by  2.300,000  pro- 
ducers gives  about  the  annual  production  over  a  long  period, 
around  13,000,000  bales.  So,  when  we  apply  the  price  to  six 
bales  of  cotton  this  year  at,  say.  $40  a  bale — and  it  has  been 
selling  most  of  the  season  below  that — we  get  $240  cash 


Mr, 
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Income  as  an  average  for  all  cotton  growers.  Of  course,  that 
is  a  distressing  thing,  which  concerns  us  all  and  grieves  us  all, 
but  it  is  a  condition  we  are  obliged  to  confront  and  deal  wilh 
when  we  are  laying  down  in  the  statute  definite  formulas 
Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  1  art  her? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield;  but  let  me  .^ay  that  1  am  not 
antagonistic  to  the  idea  of  the  Senator  at  nil. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  real:ze  that  the  Senator  is  as  eager  to  help 
the  farmer  as  anyone  is;  but  the  Senator  will  notice  that  in 
the  amendment  it  is  provided  the  exemption  shall  be  $300 
figured  at  parity,  and  that  would  not  be  the  present  price. 
The  Senator  pointed  out  that  if  all  cotton  farmci-s,  or  all 
farmers,  are  exempted  up  to  $300,  it  would  take  too  much  of 
the  allotment. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     It  would  take  it  all. 

Mr.  LEE.  That  is  the  point;  they  will  not  all  be  exempted 
under  the  amendment  up  to  $300.  They  will  be  exempted 
up  to  their  former  production,  until  it  reaches  $300.  which 
will,  of  course,  be  much  less  than  if  we  were  figuring  $300 
for  the  entire  number. 

Mr.  BANTCHEAD.  As  the  Senator  sees,  that  would  exempt 
nearly  seven  bales  of  cotton,  which  is  more  than  the  average 
the  farmer  gets. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  Senator.  Parity  today 
would  be  $80  a  bale,  which  would  mean  three  and  three- 
fcurths  bales. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Three  hundred  dollars  would  take 
seven  bales,  and  the  farmer  would  get  $40  le.-^s  a  bale  for  the 
cotton  now,  and  he  would  have  to  sell  seven  bales  or  more 
to  get  the  $300. 

LEE.     But  it  would  be  three  and  three-fourths  bales 
and  that  would  not  mean  that  all  farmers  would  get 
three   and   three-fourths   bales. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  tiie  Senator  is  flgunnK  back- 
ward. I  think  a  farmer  wculd  have  to  sell  iiiore  cotton  to 
get  the  pai'-ity  jsricc  than  to  get  the  $300 

Mr.  LEE.  But  the  amendment  provides  that  the  amount 
to  be  figured  is  to  be  figured  at  the  parity  price. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  prtvi-sions  of  the  bill  with  reference  to 
wheat  and  corn  as  now  wTitten  specifically  exempt  any 
farmer  to  the  amount  of  100  bush'  is  rl  wheat  and  300  busht  1- 
of  com.  In  addition  to  that,  it  is  also  provided  that  the  act 
shall  not  apply  where  a  com  or  wheat  producer  doe.s  not 
produce  for  market  more  than  25  p>ercent  of  the  amount  of 
the  commodity  he  raises.  It  seems  to  me  that  amply  protects 
the  small  producer  and  that  tlie  Senator's  amenament  would 
directly  conflict  wilh  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  amendment 
should  not  be  adopt<»d. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  phase  in  connection 
with  the  writing  of  this  farm  bill  was  the  matter  of  exemp- 
tions. At  the  beginning  of  the  preparation  of  the  bill  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  called  together  some  60  farmers  and 
farm  leaders  from  all  over  the  country.  They  worked  for 
days  and  days  en  the  bill  and  arrived  at  the  exemptions  con- 
tained in  the  original  measure.  Therefore,  I  would  not  w'ant 
to  accept  any  amendment  of  this  kind,  which  would  upset  the 
exemptions  designed  to  take  care  of  the  small  farmer  as 
understood  by  the  farmers  themselves  who  appeared  here  and 
worked  on  the  bill.  So  I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  what  effect  the  amendment  would 
have  on  exemptions  in  the  way  it  is  worded.  It  would  not 
take  care  of  the  new  man  who  has  come  into  the  field  within 
5  or  10  years.     It  is  uncertain  what  the  effect  would  be. 

Mr.  McGILL.  A  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel  would  bring  $100.  The  amendment  would  limit  the 
small  farmer  to  a  combined  value  of  $300. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  me  again? 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield. 
Mr  LEE.    In  answer  to  tlw  Senator 
etnption  In  the  bill  to  which  the 
farmer  out  from  under  the  law 
him  any  benefits  at  all  on  his  hundre< 
300  bushels  of  com.    It  is  Just  as 
exist.    Therefore  the  Senator  cannot 
farmer  is  in  a  better  position  than 
amendment,  under  which  he  would 
$300.  without  being  cut  as  to  qaotas 

Mr.  McGILL.    The  Senator  ove^loo^s 
Is  designed  to  increase  the  commodi 
modlty  price  of  wheat  is  increased  to 
will  go  to  as  high  as  $1.20  a  bushel 
farmer  would  receive,  with  his 
that  commodity  alone,  would  be  mcjre 
exemption  the  Senator's  amendment 

Mr.  LEE.    The  Senator  agrees  that 
more  than  the  hundred  bushels  of 
of  com  would  not  receive  any 
that  true? 

Mr.  McGILL.    Unless  he  desired 
the  same  as  any  other  farmer. 

Mr.  LEE.     If  he  markets  as  much 
become  a  cooperator.  and  then  all  o 

cut. 

Mr.  McGILL.    If  a  cooperator  doe 

25  percent. 

Mr.    LEE.    I    move    that    in    the 
changed  to   "five." 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Mr 
that  motion  a  litUe  later. 
Mr.  LEE.     Very  well. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Mr 
which  affects  base  acreage:  would 
the  base  acreage.     As  I  have 
fit  into  the  proposed  plan.    But  I 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  an^ 
that  the  amendment  would  increase 
benefit  of  landowners  as  much  as 
and  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
tion  to  that. 

As   a   rule   the   landlord   gets 
exemption  on  a  farm,  in  my  sectioi 
think  in  a  great  many  other  section; 
in  regard  to  that  matter.     The 
amendment  would  result  in  increasihg 
every  time  it  is  increased  the  tenaijt 
tenant  is   usually   the  little  man 
owners,  too,  but  there  are  more  sm  i 
than  there  are  small  men  who  own 
half  of  all  the  cotton  farmers  are 
small  men.  and.  of  course,  we  are 
an  amendment  of  this  sort,  where 
Increase  the  base  swireage  on  the  ♦ 
to  let  that  farmer  produce  that 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  and 
the  owner. 

It  is  dlfUcult  to  prepare  a 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  we  have 
matter.    This  is  a  big  man's 
more  than  It  is  a  little  man's 
not  apply  to  a  little  man  out  on 
own  farm.    If  a  man  had  10  tenantjs 
of  the  allotment  for  each  of   the 
acreage  that  he  could  plant  to  cottdn 
Mi.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LEE.    The  Senator  from 
tenant  all  the  help  he  can.    He 
giving  a  little  advantage  to  the 

Mr.   BANKHEAD.     I  want   the 
point  I  am  making  is  that  at  the 
doubling  up  and  increasing  the  " 
the  Uttk  fellow,  but  to  the  big  fellojr 


one 
receive 

the  fact  that  the  bill 
y  price.     If  the  com- 
Eimount  to  anything,  it 
all  the  benefits  the 
under  the  bill  for 
than  the  combined 
would  provide, 
the  man  producing  no 
wheat  and  300  bushels 
under  the  bill.    Is 
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as  25  percent,  he  can 
his  production  will  be 


not  market  more  than 
amendment    "ten"    be 
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from  Kansas,  the  ex- 
refers  takes  the 
and  does  not  give 
bushels  of  wheat  smd 
the  law  did  not 
justly  argue  that  the 
would  be  under  the 
the  benefits  up  to 


the  Senator  can  make 
passing.  j 


this  is  an  amendment 

ihcrease.  in  many  cases, 

it  does  not  at  all 

to  call  the  attention 

of  others  to  the  fact 

the  exemptions  for  the 

the  benefit  of  tenants. 

Oklahoma  would  give  atten- 


ha|f   of   the   base   acreage 

of  the  country,  and  I 

and  we  took  testimony 

tenant  gets  half.     So  the 

the  bsise  acreage,  anid 

is  not  helped,  and  the 

"I^ere  are   small   farm 

11  men  who  are  tenants 

he  farms,  because  about 

t|?nants.  and  they  are  all 

seeking  to  help  them.     In 

there  is  an  attempt  to 

irm,  the  effect  would  be 

rruch  more  cotton,  partly 

tartly  for  the  benefit  of 


of  this  sort  on  the 

tl^oroughly  considered  this 

in  its  effect,  much 

because  it  would 

hillside  who  owned  his 

,  this  would  give  him  all 

tenants,   increasing   the 
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Senator  yield? 


Alfebama  wants  to  give  the 
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tenant  to  have  it.    The 
same  time  we  would  be 
of  the  landlord,  not 
so  to  speak. 
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There  is  another  point  I  desirr  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator-  That  on  nearly  all  these  farms  with  tenants 
on  them,  while  wc  speak  of  th-m  in  general  terms  as  the 
big  man  as  compared  with  the  little  man.  we  cannot  divide 
them  in  that  wav  between  a  little  hill  farm  and  a  big  hill 
farm  or  a  big  farm  anj-u-here  else,  because  when  we  find  a 
big  farmer  in  proportion  to  hi.s  biene.«.>  we  find  a  number  of 
little  fellows  with  tenancy  contract.^  workmp  on  the  farm. 
For  that  reason  it  Is  very  hard  to  work  out  a  program. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BANKKEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr  REYNOLDS.  I  .should  like  to  a.^k  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  whether,  m  h;.s  opinion,  the  proposed  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahcma  would  increase  the 
production  cf  cotton. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  increase 
it  but  it  would  result  in  a  big  shift  in  who  produces  it. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was 
listening  when  I  directed  my  inquiry   to  the  Senator   from 

Alabama. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Of  course,  if  wc  allowed  additional 
allotments  under  this  am-ndment,  we  would  have  to  take 
the  allotments  out  of  the  national  quota  and  take  them 
awav  from  someone  fl.se.  That  is  why  I  say  w"  may  take 
them  away  from  one  Uttle  farmer  .somewh-re,  cutting  down 
his  acreage,  and  t;ive  it  to  a  landlord  vvho  ha.s  a  whole 
drove  of  tenants,  because  this  is  bottomed  on  the  base  acre- 
age allotment. 

I  really  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ought  to  take 
more  t.me  to  con.sider  the  amendment.     I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  idea.    We  have  in  the  bill  now  an  exemp- 
tion based  on  acreage,   and  acreage  i:s  the  ba.sis  of   allot- 
ments, not  bales.     We  have  that  provision  m  the  bill.     We 
have  amended  it  to  sun  the  most  liberal  r'-quircments,  and 
It  is  in  such  shape  that  if  it  is  fully  executed,  nearly  all 
of    the   cotton   will   be    exempted.     Probably    there    will   be 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  million  acres  of  allotments  next 
year,    and    the    7'j-acre    allotment    we    in.serted    yesterday 
should  take  care  of  about  16  000.000  a^rcs  out  of  that  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  million.     So  that  there   is  a  .'^mall   per- 
centage left.    We  have  amply  taken  care  of  the  little  man  as 
best  we  could.    We  increased  the  figure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate   over  and   above  what   the  r-mmittee   had  fixed   in 
the  bill.    Assuming  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma    ;Mr,   Lee!,   if   enacted,   would   increase   the   pro- 
duction of  cotton— I  assume  from  the  answer  m.ade  by  the 
Senator  from  OklahoTia  that  it  would— I  will  a.sk  the  Senator 
if  that  addition  would  not.  a.s  a  matter  of  fact,  be  detri- 
mf  ntal  to  the  producer  of  cotton 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     The   time    of    the   Senator 
from  Alabama  en  the  am-.nJment  has  expired. 
Mr.  McGIIL  cbtainod  the  floor. 

Mr.  BANKHE.AD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  McGILL.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  B.A.NKHEAD.     I  thank  the  Senator.     I  v.Jl  take  but 
a  short  t.me  to  answer   the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina   :Mr.  Reynolds]. 

Mr.   REYNOLDS.     I    .shall   be   glad   to   have    the   Senator 
answer  the  question.     I  will  state  my  reason  for  asking  it. 
It  is  my  recoLcction  that  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a  pro- 
duction in  this  country  of  around  17.000.000  bales  of  cotton. 
We  had  a  17.000  000-bale  crop. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Wc  have  had  une  17,000,000-bale  crop 
and  one  18.000.000-bale  crop  before  this  year. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  is  my  recollection.  It  is  my  fur- 
ther recollection  that  one  y  ar  we  had  a  13. 000. 000-bale  or 
H.OOO.OOO-bale  production,  nnd  that  in  the  year  when  we 
produced  the  smaller  number  of  bales,  the  reduced  number 
of  bales  brought  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately S300000.000  moro  than  the  farmers  received 
from  the  cotton  produced  in  the  larger  crop  year.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  We  had  a  very  wide  difference  in  in- 
come, based  upon  the  size  of  the  crop.     It  will  be  recalled 
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that  in  1926,  as  compf.red  with  1921,  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  production  of  8,000,000  bales,  and  the  farmers  received 
$300,000,000  more  for  the  smaller  crop.  In  other  words, 
the  increase  of  8.000,030  bales,  with  all  the  cost  and  all  the 
labor  incident  to  it.  brought  the  farmers  $300,000,000  less 
than  the  crop  which  was  8,000,000  bales  less. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I'hat  was  what  I  had  in  mind  in  ask- 
ing my  question.  I  made  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  merely 
for  the  reason  that  I  have  gotten  the  impression  that  the 
amendment  of  the  SJenator  from  Oklahoma,  if  adopted, 
would  increase  the  production  of  cotton. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  [  think  it  would  necessarily  have  that 
effect. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Therefore,  the  increase  in  production 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but 
I  do  not  wish  him  to  take  too  much  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  fascinating  Bob  Reynolds,  that  on 
5  acres  of  irrigated  land,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is 
more  the  rule,  I  understand,  than  the  exception,  to  make 
2'^  bales  to  the  acre.  On  7 '2  acres  that  would  make  18^4 
bales,  which  would  be  exempted  to  a  man  who  happened  to 
be  farming  an  irrigated  farm.  But  out  in  my  part  of  the 
country  and  in  other  sections  of  the  country  where  they  farm 
the  less  expensive  land,  it  takes  5  acre^  to  make  1  bale.  Now 
we  are  faced  with  the  E>ossibility  of  increasing  our  cotton  un- 
der the  7'2  acres  exemption,  and  doing  it  in  an  unjust  man- 
ner by  giving  that  much  advantage  to  the  farmer  who  has 
very  fertile,  productive  land,  who  is  already  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  the  one  farming  the  poor  land;  whereas  if  we  make 
the  exemption  on  the  basis  of  units,  pounds,  and  bushels,  we 
give  a  fair  exemption  to  every  individual.  Is  it  just  to  make 
that  exemption  and  at  the  same  time  run  the  chance  of  in- 
creasing our  total  cotton  production  even  more  than  it  would 
be  under  a  unit  exemption? 

As  to  the 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  a  question.  I  did  not  yield  to  him  for  a 
speech. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
permit  me  to  make  one  statement? 

Mr.  McGILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD,  I  think  this  amendment  is  entirely 
cut  cf  line  with  the  bill — has  a  tendency  to  confuse  it  and 
upset  it — and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  work  out  in  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  in  mind.  I  think  we  had  better 
leave  the  acreage  exemption  in  the  bill,  because  it  is  ba.sed 
upon  the  average  yield,  and  will  not  entirely  have  the  effect 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  seems  to  anticipate. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  the  committee  having  this 
bill  in  charge  gave  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  what  is 
known  as  the  small-type  farmer,  the  small  producer,  and  I 
feel  that  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  we  have  made  ample 
provision  in  regard  to  that  type  of  farmer. 

It  further  occurs  to  me  that  the  amendment  propcsed  has 
not  been  very  thoroughly  considered  in  connection  with  the 
provisos  of  the  bill  itself.  We  have  made  provision  that 
where  one  only  produces  300  bushels  of  corn  that  p>erson  is 
exempt.ed  from  the  bill.  Also  one  only  producing  100  bushels 
of  wheat  is  exempted  in  the  bill.  Base  acreage,  so  far  as 
wheat  and  corn  are  concerned,  is  based  on  the  last  10-year 
average. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
.sas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

\ir.  McGILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  understand  with  respect  to  these  exemp- 
tions which  are  provided  in  the  bill,  in  the  one  case  100 
bushels  of  wheat  and  in  the  other  300  bushels  of  corn,  that 
those  who  get  those  exemptions  receive  no  benefits  under  the 
proN-isions  of  the  bill  at  all.    With  respect  to  them  their 
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position  is  jast  the  same  as  if  we  did  not  legislate.  The  pro- 
vision now  under  disciLssion  undertakes  to  give  them  tlie 
benefits  under  the  bill  notwithstanding  tiie  exemptions. 

Mr.  McGILL.  They  would  not  receive  direct  benefits  in 
the  form  of  a  parity  payment  unless  they  voluntarily  bicatr.e 
cooperators.  However,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  cooperators.  The  smallest  farmer  in  the 
land  can  become  a  cooperator  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  :f 
such  farmer  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

We  make  a  further  exemption  in  the  bill  that  one  who 
produces  either  of  these  commodities  and  dCK^s  not  market 
in  excess  of  25  percent  of  all  produced,  regardless  of  how- 
much  produced,  is  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  LeeI  in  his  amendment 
provides  that  the  combined  value  of  the  commodities — all 
three,  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn — computed  at  parity  prices, 
would  be  exempt.  Let  us  see  what  that  would  amount  to. 
It  would  amount  to  much  less  wheat,  much  less  corn,  much 
less  cotton  exemption  than  the  committee  in  the  bill  pro- 
vides; because  if  wc  figure  at  parity  prices — and  we  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that  if  this  bill  accomplishes  what  its  pro- 
ponents have  designed,  it  will  increase  commodity  prices  not 
only  to  the  cooperator  but  to  the  noncooperator  as  well — 
if  these  figures  are  comput-ed  at  parity  prices,  the  Senat^-r's 
100  bushels  of  wheat  would  amount  to  $120,  300  bushels  of 
corn  would  amount  to  $240,  a  total  cf  $360.  And  the  Senator 
would  limit  the  combined  value  of  the  three  commodities — 
wheat,  corn,  and  cotton — to  $300. 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  In  the  case,  though,  of  a  farmer  who  rai.ses  only 
corn,  is  there  not  then  an  injustice;  becau.se  if  he  happens  to 
raise  all  three  commodities,  then  he  gels  the  amount  to  which 
the  Senator  refers;  but  if  he  raises  cnly  one,  then  there  is  a 
further  injustice  to  him.  My  purpo.se  is  to  offer  an  exemption 
which  will  work  equally  on  all  farmers  and  not  give  one  a 
great  advantage  simply  because  of  fertile  land  or  because  he 
rai.ses  three  commodities  Instead  of  one. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Whatever  the  purposes  may  be.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  amendment  would  not  accomplish  what  the  Senator 
intends  to  accompli.sh.  And  I  feel  that  the  exemption — in 
addition  to  the  exemptions  I  have  stated — the  one  exemption 
eliminating  any  farmer  regardless  of  how  much  he  may  farm 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  he  di>es  not  markfi  in 
excess  of  25  percent  of  the  amount  produced,  is  much  more 
liberal  than  the  proposal  of  the  Senc.tor  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HATCH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dops  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  take  the 
Senator's  time.     I  thought  he  had  concluded. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  think  I  have  about  concluded,  unless 
there  are  some  questions. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Is  th^re  not  danger  in  the  wording  of  this 
am>endment  that  it  will  nullify  or  di.splEice  the  exemptions 
which  already  appear  in  the  bill  and  which  appear  in  nearly 
every  instance  to  be  greater  than  those  here  provided? 

Mr.  McGILL.  They  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  ex- 
emptions in  the  bill.  Tliey  are  less  than  those  provided  in 
the  bill.  I  assum.e  the  amendment  vras  offered  to  protect  thf? 
farmer  who  produces  the  three  commodities,  not  all.  The 
combined  value  of  the  three  commoditi.es.  wheal,  cotton,  and 
com,  all  three. 

Mr.  LEE     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LFE.  This  amendment  was  not  prepared  withcut  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  the 
amendment  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  exemptions  provided 
there,  but  those  exemptions  do  not  allow  the  man  exempted 
any  benefits  at  all,  and  if  he  takes  advantage  of  the  25-per- 
cent marketing  quota  that  he  might  reduce  and  wants  to  be 
a  cooperator.  then  be  laas  no  exemption  at  alL     I  ask  the 
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at  all  L<  he  becomes  a 


eluded  to  become  a  cooperator, 
tw^f^»u  ffTfmptton  In  the  cue  of 


Smator,  Does  he  have  any  exempUon 
cooperator? 

Mr.  McOIUx    Oh,  yea. 

Mr.  LEE.    What  exemptions  (toes  he  hayc' 

llr.  McOILL.    He  has  the  one  to  wh  >ch  we  have  referred. 

Ifr.  TJgg    If  he  becomes  a  cooperat^? 

Mr.  McGILL.    Oh,  yes. 

Mr  TJgg    I  do  not  so  understand  tb ;  bill 

Mr  McGILL.  The  facts  are  the  bill  Is  more  Uberal  with  the 
anall  fanner  than  the  amendment  poposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  and  the  amendmert  could  not  have  any 
other  effect  on  the  bill  than  to  limit  i  a  terms  with  reference 

to  the  small  fanner.  ^  .^    „ 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  if  he  has  any  figures  ar  estimates  as  to  what 
the  amendment  will  do  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Increase  of  producUon  of  cotton.    Wi  1  it  have  any  effect  on 

that? 

Mr  Tjng  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that 
no  figures  are  available,  because  it  wc  Ud  be  necessary  to  have 
an  exact  statement  or  knowledge  of  liow  many  farmers  pro- 
duced, say.  one-half  a  bale  of  cotton  j  nd  how  many  produced 
three-Kiuarters  of  a  bale  of  cotton.  T  leref  ore,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  figures.    The  best  that  oould  be  c  one  would  be  to  give  an 

estimate. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Has  the  Senator  mat  e  any  estimate? 

Mr.  TJgR  I  have  made  no  estinu^te,  because  that  would 
be  rather  presumptuous.  At  the  sjone  time,  I  suggest  to 
leasonlng  Senators  that  when  th;y  are  exempting  7  4 
acres  of  cotton  due  to  the  differenci  of  the  producUvity  of 
the  soil  there  is  some  likelihood  of  iacreasing  the  total  cot- 
ton production  at  the  expense  of  a  fanner  on  a  poorer 
farm— increasing  it  over  a  ceiling  )f,  say,  $300  as  a  total 
exemption.  . 

Will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  be  kind  enough  to  yield 

further? 

Mr.  HATCH.    I  yield- 
Mr.  LEE.    I  cannot  understand  how  the  Senator  from 
Ty«n«ft«  can  argue  that  there  are  gi  eater  exemptions  under 
the  bill  as  it  Is  and  that  the  bill   would  exempt  the  little 
fellow  more  than  my  amendment  vould.    Of  course,  if  the 
little  farmer  produces  aU  three  crops,  that  in  Itself  points 
out  an  injustice  inthebillasitis.    Ifhe  produces  all  three 
of  these  commodities  and  gets  a  big  exemption  under  the 
law,  he  docs  not  get  any  benefits.    If  he  produces  only  one 
crop,  com,  he  gets  300  bushels  of  (om  exemption,  with  no 
benefits  at  all.    If  he  produces  oily  wheat,  he  gets    100 
bushels  of  wheat  exemption  and  no  benefits  at  all.    If  a 
man  Is  producing  only  wheat,  he  would  have  to  get  $3  a 
bushel  for  his  wheat  In  order  for  It  x>  be  as  good  an  exemp- 
tion and  do  as  much  for  the  little  fellow  as  would  be  done 
under  the  amendment,  whereby  he  leould  get  a  $300  exemp- 
tion.   That  would  apply  to  every  fanner  alike  instead  of 
applying  to  a  farmer  who  happened  to  raise  all  three  of 
these  commodities,  and  then  allowing  him  exemptions  which 
would  cause  injustice  to  the  farmer  who  simply  raised  one 
comimdlty. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  T-inc     I  ask  to  have  the  amei  kdment  modified. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Do  »  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield  to  the  Senator  from  I  iaho? 

Mr.  HATCH.    I  yield  to  the  Sea  ttor  frwn  Idaho. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  was  about  to  sair  that  the  Senator  frcm 
|ran«a«  [Mr.  McOiu.1,  as  I  understood  him,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  if  the  man  who  hid  an  exemption  of  100 
bushels  of  wheat  and  300  bushels  at  com  nevertheless  con 


le  could   still  enjoy   100 
wheat,  and  300  bushels 


of  com.    I  ( o  not  understand  the  bill 


exemption  in  the 
tn  that  way  at  aH 

Mr.  McOILL.    To  what  page  is  t  le  Senator  referring? 

Mr.  BORAH.    Page  6.  where  th^  bill  provides  that  wheat 
and  com  shall  be  deemed  to  be 


jroduced  for  market  es- 


Whenever  In  the  case  of  corn  the  aggregute  normal  yield  of  the 
soil -depleting  base  acreage  for  such  commodity  1b  leas  than  300 
bushels  and  In  the  case  of  wheat  such  aggregate  normal  yield  Is 
less  than  100  bushels,  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  com.  or  to 
wheat  as  the  case  may  be,  does  not  exceed  such  respective  base 
acreage  Provided,  hoirevcr.  That  either  such  commodity  sti^  »« 
deemed  to  be  produced  for  market  If  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
aggregate  normal  yield  of  such  ba.«e  acreage  Is  marketed  and  U 
the  farmer  Indicates  to  the  Secretary  his  desire  to  become  a 
cooperator. 

When  the  farmer  takes  his  position  as  a  cooperator.  as  I 
understand  that  provision,  the  exemption  disappears. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
another  question;  but  I  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  the  Interpretation  of  my  colleague  Is 
correct  in  that  respect;  but  if  the  farmer  who  is  exempted 
thinks  that  by  signing  a  contract  he  will  get  greater  ben- 
efits, then  obviously  he  is  benefited  more  than  the  exemp- 
tion would  benefit  him.  Therefore  he  is  better  off.  or  he 
may  think  he  is  better  off,  if  he  cooperates;  and  in  that 
event,  of  course,  he  would  not  get  the  exempUon,  but  would 
comply  with  the  program. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Lee)  will  give  me  his  attenUon  for  one  more 
question.  I  am  interested  in  the  question  of  increasing  the 
production. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  SecretajT  of  Agriculture  should 
establish  a  quota  of  10,000,000  bales.  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  operate?  If  his  exemption  should  be 
adopted,  would  the  exempted  bales  be  added  to  the  10,- 
000,000-bale  quota,  or  would  they  be  taken  out  of  the 
10.0OO,0OO-bale  quota? 

Mr.  LEE.  Any  exemption  in  regard  tn  production  would 
have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  total  production. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Then  the  Secretary  would  fix  the  quota  at 
10.000.000  bales,  and  the  production  would  not  be  increased 
at  all?    Is  that,  the  Senator's  theory'' 

Mr.  LEE.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  increased  much, 
because,  as  I  pointed  out.  due  to  intensive  farming  on  a 
small  number  of  acres  of  irrigated  land,  figuring  2 '-2  bales  to 
the  acre,  it  Is  possible  to  produce  18^4  bales  on  71.2  acres. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  say  to  the  Senator  in  that  regard  that  I 
think  he  has  a  somewhat  exaggerated  idea  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  irrigated  land. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  was  thmklng  of  the  fertile  acres  of  New 
Mexico  which  are  soon  to  go  under  water. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  ferUle  acres  of  New  Mexico  produce 
on  an  average  about  450  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre; 
but  I  do  not  believe  this  two-  and  three-bale  idea  is  quite 
correct.  I  am  interested,  however,  in  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  is  going  to  increase  the  total  annual  production. 
Mr.  LEE.  I  could  no  more  give  the  Senator  a  correct 
answer  to  that  question  than  the  Senator,  from  reading 
the  bill,  could  give  me  a  correct  answer  as  to  how  many 
bales  of  cotton  will  be  produced  on  the  7^  acres  that 
are  exempt. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Can  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bank- 
hxad],  if  he  has  studied  this  amendment,  throw  any  Ught 
on  the  question? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
in  the  world  alwut  the  amendment  Increasing  the  produc- 
tion, because  if  we  start  in  with  an  allotment  to  a  county, 
and  then  break  It  down  by  allowing  very  large  additional 
exemptions,  of  course,  it  leads  to  lncrea.sed  production  over 
the  national  quota.  There  cannot  be  any  answer  to  that. 
Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  HATCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  Did  we  not  produce,  on  about  ten  or  twelve 
milhon  less  acres,  about  six  or  eight  or  rune  miUion  more 
bales  than  the  year  before?  In  other  words,  we  cut  our 
acreage  in  the  United  States  about   12.000,000   acres  and 
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produced  more  cotton  on  12.000.000  less  acres  than  we  had 
the  year  before.     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  that  is  correct — something  like  five 
or  six  million  bales  more. 

Mr.  LEE.  How  can  the  Senator  feel  that  he  is  getting  a 
correct  estimate  when  he  is  basing  it  on  acres  instead  of 
pounds  and  units?  I  maintain  that  there  is  more  chance  of 
getting  the  exact  answer  to  what  the  bill  will  result  in  when 
we  put  it  in  pounds  and  bushels  than  when  we  put  it  in  the 
variable  criterion  of  acres. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  my  amendment  modified  so 
as  to  read  "the  5  preceding  years". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
modifies  his  amendment  as  stated  by  him. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  the  amendment  reported  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  call  for  the  yeas  and  naj's. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McNARY  'when  his  name  was  called) .  On  this  ques- 
tion I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Harrison].  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  and  wiU  vote.  I  vote 
"yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware iMr.  Hughes  J  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of 
iilne.^s. 

Tlie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  SmathersI  is  detained 
becau.se  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  :Mr.  Gl.ass],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lewis],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
McAdoo],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Pittm.\n],  and  the 
Senator  from  ]\Iontana  IMr.  Wheeler]  are  unavoidably 
detained. 

The  Senator  from.  Mississippi  [Mr.  H.^rrison],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  Mr.  Tiiom.xsI.  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land iMr.  TvDiNGsJ  are  detained  on  important  departmental 
matters. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkan'^ai,  \'Mv^.  C^R^v.^^\\.  the  Senator  from  Mis.soui'i  iMr, 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Utah  !Mr.  King),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  detained  in  important 
committee  meetings. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ship- 
stead  I  has  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Glass]. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28,  nays  50,  as  follows; 


YEAS -28 

Andrpws 

Copoland 

Holt 

Maloney 

Av.^tln 

Davl.': 

J.h-.^on.  Calif. 

Nye 

Ba'lpy 

Dcnahey 

Johnson.  Colo. 

OMahoney 

Berry 

Frazler 

Lee 

Sfe;wer 

Borah 

Gerry 

Lodge 

Tn'A-nsend 

Bvirke 

Oibson 

McCarran 

V'aiidrnberg 

Capper 

Hale 

McNary 
NAYS— 50 

Wal,-h 

Adams 

Dleterlch 

Logan 

Pope 

A.'ihurst 

DuHy 

Loncrgan 

Radcliffe 

Bankhead 

E'lenc'er 

Limdeen 

Reynolds 

Bark'.pv 

George 

McGlll 

Ru.s;^ell 

Bilbo 

Gillette 

McKcllar 

Schwartz 

Bone 

Graveii 

Mi'iler 

Schwellenbach 

Brown   Mich. 

Green 

Mm  ton 

Sheppard 

Br C'wn,  N.  H. 

G\ifrey 

Moore 

Smith 

Buikley 

Hatch 

Murray 

Thoma«,  Utah 

Bniow 

Hayden 

Nee'.y 

Trviman 

Byrnes 

Hi'rrlng 

Norrl? 

Van  Nuys 

Chavez 

Hltrlirock 

Overton 

Connaily 

La  Follette 

Pepper 

NOT  VOTING-  18 

Bridges 

Harrison 

Plttman 

Wapner 

Byrd 

HuKliO.* 

Shlp^te«l 

Wheeler 

Caraway 

King 

Smathera 

White 

Clark 

LfwU 

Thcmi&H.  OkUL 

a:a«§ 

McAdoo 

Tydlngs 

So  Mr.  Lee's  amendment  to  the  amendm.ent  reported  by 
the  committee  was  rejected. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  question  now  recurs 
upon  the  committee  amendment,  which  will  again  be  stated 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  63,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"Secretarj-".  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

If  such  action  Is  neoes-^ary  to  prevent  a  substantial  Increase  of 
marketing  quotas  In  the  lociil  administrative  area. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  stat^  the  next 
committee  amendment. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committ-ee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was,  on  page  63,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out  the 
following : 

LEGISLATIVE    rTNDINCS 

Sec    13.  The  Coneress  herewith  finds  as  follows; 

(a)  The  production  and  marketing  of  the  major  a<?rlrultural 
commodiUes — cotton,    wheat,    corn,    nee,    and    tobacco— -constliut*« 

one  of  the  great  bitsic  industries*  of  the  United  States  with  rami- 
fying activities  which  directly  .affect  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
at  every  p)olnt,  and  stable  conditions  therein  are  necessary  to  the 
general  welfare.  Such  comjnoduies  are  the  Nation's  basic  source 
of  food  and  fiber  and  of  feed  for  livestock  for  human  consumption, 
and  such  commodities  and  livestock  produced  for  market  are  sold 
on  a  Nation-wide  market  and  with  their  products  move  almost 
wholly  In  interstate  or  foreign  corrunerce  from  the  producer  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Tlie  farmers  producing  such  commodltJe*  are 
fcubjoct  m  their  operations  to  uncontrollable  natural  causes,  are 
widely  scattered  throughovit  the  Nation,  and  are  not  so  .situated 
as  Xxn  be  able  to  organize  effectively,  as  can  labor  and  Industry  for 
joint  economic  action,  and  m  many  cases  such  farmers  carry  on 
their  ftu-mmg  operations  on  borrowed  money  or  leased  lands  For 
thc-^e  rept-sons,  aniung  others.  thi>  farmers  are  unable  without  F'ed- 
eral  intervention  to  control  effectively  the  orderly  marketing  of 
such  commodities  and  livestock  and  products  thereof,  with  the 
result  tliat  abnormally  exce.s.sive  supplies  thereof  are  produced  and 
dumped   ind;.s<Tn-Minate!y  en  the  Nation-vide  market. 

(b)  Ti-.o  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  rxres'lvr  sup- 
plie*;  affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  Intor'-tatp  or  forelen  cmmfrce 
by  (a  I  materially  allectmg  the  volume  of  such  cf>nimodities  mar- 
keted tlierem.  tb)  disrupting  the  t.Tderly  marketing  of  such  com- 
modities therein,  (c)  reducing  the  prices  for  such  comnnxlitie* 
with  cnnsecjuent  Injury  to  and  dfstrucMnn  of  surh  conr..erfe  in 
such  commodities,  and  (dl  caufinsz  a  disparity  betwi>en  the  prices 
for  such  commodities  In  snch  commerce  and  industrial  prr»dufts 
tlirrein.  with  a  cor.s-'^qticnt  dlmirution  of  the  vi.lume  of  .i;U-rhi.tt<' 
or  forelnn  commerce   in   ir.dr.smal   prcduc's 

(cl  Whenever  an  abnormally  exce.ssive  supply  of  nnv  major 
aericultnral  commodity  exl.-ts,  the  production  and  market im?  of 
such  tommodity  by  the  producers  thereof  directly  and  •^ubr-tan- 
tially  affects  interstate  or  forn-iKn  commerce  In  s'.ich  commodity 
and  itB  prodticts,  and  the  operati'^n  of  the  provl.-lons  of  thtf  title 
b^vomes  neces^iary  ar.d  ajipropriate  m  order  to  promote,  fo^^tcr, 
and  maintain  an  crdeily  flov^  uf  such  sr.oply  m  such  commerce 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amenrimont  was,  on  pagp  64,  line  23.  to  strike 
out  the  ."subhead  ■Mi.scpllaneous." 

The  amendniont  \\a,s  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  64.  linp  24.  after  the 
word  "Sec",  to  strike  out  "14"  and  in.sert  "CI",  and  at  the 
top  of  page  65,  to  insert: 

1.  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  hearing  to  mtcrefcted  parl.rs  to  treat  as  a  st'pa.'ate 
major  agricultural  commodity  any  market  Cia.v.if1caii(  n,  type,  or 
grade  <')i  any  cotton,  v. heat,  corn,  tr'ba<"crv  or  rice  if  he  finds  such 
treatment  necessary  In  order  adequately  to  effectuate  the  policy 
of  thib  act  with  respect  to  such  market  classification,  t\pe,  or 
grade 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ofTer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment.  On  page  65,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"separate".  I  move  to  .stnko  cut  the  word  "major." 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  de.sire  to  a.'^k  the  S^-nator 
from  Kansas  for  an  explanation  of  the  entire  provision — 
not  the  amendment  which  he  has  ju.st  offered,  but  the  entire 
committee  provrsion. 

Mr.  McGILL.  There  are  different  types  and  cla?i,siflratiuna 
of  wheat;  for  in.sfanre,  red  winter  wheat,  hard  winter  wheat, 
.soft  winter  wheat,  and  durum  wheat.  There  are  types  and 
there  are  grades.  This  provision  l.s  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  treat  them  a.s  .separate  agricultural 
commodltle.s.  As  I  under,stand,  they  always  have  been  .so 
regarded  so  far  as  the  Department  and  trade  are  concerned. 
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Mr  BORAH.  The  conditions  of  the  biU  would  be  the 
Bsme.  whether  they  should  be  separated  Into  one  classifica- 
tion or  another,  would  they  not?  TtK  parity  payments,  and 
•o  forth,  would  be  the  same?  .^  *  i. 

Mr  McOHX.  They  would  be  the  lame  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  I  do  not  know  Just  aU  th( :  details  as  to  how  the 
provisions  might  apply,  but  that  Is  the  purpose. 

Mr  BORAH.  What  I  am  seeking  to  ascertain  Is  wnat 
would  be  the  result  of  the  Secretan  having  classified  the 
wheat  Whether  he  put  It  t'l  one  cls^ification  or  another. 
the  operaUon  of  the  bill  upon  that  :lasslflcation  would  be 
the  same  as  if  he  had  not  classified   t.  would  it  not? 

Mr  McOILL.  There  might  be  a  di  Terence  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  acreage  reduction  as  between  one  and  the 

other. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Is  It  Intended  to  do  iiat? 

Mr.  McOILL.  There  probably  would  be  things  of  that 
kind.    There  might  be  a  surplus  of  wheat  of  one  type  or 

aiK>theT. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Is  it  Intended  to  gi^'e  the  Secretary  power 
to  change  the  acreage  production  or  -eduction  by  classifying 

wheat? 

Mr.  McGHIj.    I  am  in  error  In  iiaking  that  statement. 
because  I  notice  the  language  Is  tha    he  may  treat  them  aa 
separate  agricultural  ctonmodlties  in  the  marketing  classifi- 
cation.   I  assume  that  has  to  do  with  reference  to  marketing. 
Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  tiy  coDeague  yield? 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  understand  the  last  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  correct.  I  is  for  marketing  pur. 
poses  and  poaalbly  for  computing  parity  payments.  For  in> 
stance,  certain  grades  of  wheat  migh  ,  be  different  from  other 
grades  of  wheat  as  to  parity  payma  its.  I  do  not  think  the 
matter  of  acreage  enters  into  the  qu  isUon. 
Mr.  McOTLl^    I  think  that  Is  con  ect.  I 

Mr.  POPK  The  requirements  alieady  set  out  in  the  biH 
would  have  to  be  api^ed. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  can  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  tell  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  t  lat  It  appUes  to  market- 
ing, whether  or  not  It  would  be  poallde  to  put  tobacco  into 
different  classes?  As  the  Senator  knows,  there  is  a  penalty 
for  the  sale  of  tobacco  over  a  certain  amount.  I  am  wont- 
derlng  If  under  this  particular  provision  it  would  be  possiblie 
to  penalize  one  tobacco  to  a  greater  extent  and  exempt 
anoUier  tobacco  dealing  with  it  as  a  separate  commodity. 

Mr.  McOILL.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  tobacco  Utle  af 
the  bill.  That  has  been  handled  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  ELLiiroral.  who  do«s  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  thin  t  we  might  certainly  say 
that  no  classification  made  by  the  8<  cretary  would  be  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  penalizing  one  tn  e  and  benefiting  another. 
As  I  understand,  the  provision  is  n  )t  for  that  purpose.  As 
the  Senator  well  knows,  there  may  »  half  a  dozen  different 
grades  or  types  of  one  commodity  which  might  have  to  be 
treated  differently. 

Mr.  MALONEY.    That  Is  partlcu  arly  true  of  tobacco. 
Mr.  McOILL.    Parity  payments  oiight  be  higher  on  one 
classification  or  one  type  than  on  aj  lother. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Can  the  Senate  r  tell  me  whether  or  not 
under  this  provision  It  will  be  possit^  to  penalize  one  tjrpe  of 
tobacco  8^  against  another? 
"  Mr.  POPE.  I  would  say  It  is  my 
that  cannot  be  done,  although  then  are  other  Senators  here 
who  are  more  familiar  with  that  prt  ivlslon  than  I  am.  How- 
ever, that  is  my  clear  understandini :. 

Mr.  McOILL^    I  ask  for  a  vote  oi  my  amendment  striking 
out  the  wwtl  "major." 
The  amen<bnent  to  the  amendme  it  was  agreed  to 
The  amendment  as  amended  was 
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committee  will  be  stated. 


agreed  to. 
Th  e  next  amendment  of  the 


The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was,  on  page  65,  after  line  7.  to  insert: 

a  "ParltT"  as  applied  to  prices  for  cotton,  wheat,  com.  tobacco, 
or  rice,  shall' be  that  price  for  Iho  commodity  a«  will  S^^^  ^o  the 
commodity  a  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  ^'■^'<^';^  "^*^.;f57: 
ers  buy  equivalent  to  the  purcha^lnK  power  of  such  co"imodlty  in 
the  period  from  Au^u.-^t  1909  to  July  1914.  or,  In  case  of  tobacco. 
August  1919  tTiulyY929  and  which  will  also  reflect  current  ^ter- 
Mt  payment*  per  aire  on  {an:i  lndebteane».s  .secured  by  r^^^^^^^^e 
fnd  tZc  payrnmts  p.r  aire  on  farm  r.  al  .state,  a^  ^o^^^'-^^^f,^^^,^ 
such  interest  payments  and  tax  payments  during  tUe  applicable 
bas'.-  period. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President,  the  amcndnr'nt  just  stated 
raises  a  number  of  ciue^i:on:i  in  my  mind  regarding  its  mean- 
ing    In  th?  first  pi  ice.  I  assume  it  is  intended  to  furnish  the 
yardstick  fur  the  Secretary  uf  Agriculture  to  measure  the 
income  and  the  prices  derived  from  the  several  commodities. 
One  would  judge  by  the  readinp  of  the  amendment  that  its 
purpose  is  to  use  for  that  yardsuck  a  combination  of  things; 
that  is  to  say,  one  thing  would  be  the  purcha.^ing  power  of  the 
commodity  and  another  thing  would  be  certain  current  ex- 
penses of  the  farmer.     When  we  enter  into  the  effort  to 
j   interpret  the  language  we  find  thii  curloas  situation,  that 
there  is  an  attempt  to  compare  things  which  are  not  com- 
!   parable.    We  talk  about  comparing  price  with  purchasing 
power  instead  of  hanng  price  compared  with  price. 
To  illustrate  what  I  mean  let  me  read: 

"Parity",  as  applied  to  pnc^s  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  or 
rice  shil  be  that  pnce  for  the  conimodity  •  •  '  equ^^fent 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  such  commodity  In  the  period  from 
August  1909  to  July  1914 

I  submit  we  cannot  logically  make  any  such  comparison, 
and  that  this  language  should  be  altered  either  in  one  way 
or  another  so  as  to  make  alike  the  two  thmgs  which  are  to 
be  compared.  We  should  either  change  the  word  "price" 
where  it  occurs  in  the  second  line  to  "purchasing  power"  and 
make  it  read  as  follows: 

"ParUy  '.  as  applied  to  prices  for  cotton,  wheat,  com.  tobacco,  or 
rice  shall  be  that  purchasmp  f>ower  for  the  commodity  •  •  • 
equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  such  commodity  In  the 
period  from  Augiist   1909 — 

And  so  forth,  or  else  we  sh.iuld  change  the  words  "pur- 
chasing power"  in  lines  11  and  12  to  "price",  so  it  would 
read: 

"Parity",  as  applied  to  prices  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  or 
rice  shall  be  that  price  for  the  commodity  •  •  *  equivalent  to 
the  pnce  of  such  commodity  in  the  period - 

And  so  forth.  Then  wc  would  be  making,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  comparison  that  might  be  understood,  provided  we  should 
ignore  all  those  words  that  fall  between  those  phrases, 
namely,  the  words  "as  will  give  to  the  commodity  a  purchas- 
ing power  with  respect  to  articles  that  farmers  buy."  That 
language,  if  it  remains  in  the  bill,  confases,  adds  nothing  to 
the  meamng,  and,  it  seems  to  me  may  render  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  entirely 
impossible.  If  we  leave  this  amendment  as  it  is  written,  I 
cannot  see  how  any  intelligent  person  could  put  it  into  effect. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  clear  my  whole  claim  about 
this  matter  let  us  assume  that  that  part  of  the  amendment 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  could  be  Intelligently  put 
into  effect,  then  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture imder  the  remainder  of  the  proposed  amendment? 
The  remainder  of  it  provides: 

And  which  will  also  reflect  current  payments  per  acre  on  farm 
indebtedness  secured  by  real  estate  and  tax  payments  per  acre  on 
farm  real  estate,  as  contrasted  with  such  Interest  payments  and 
tax  payments  during  the  applicable  base  period. 

The  base  period  is  for  certain  commodities  August  1909  to 
July  1914,  and  the  base  period  in  the  case  of  tobacco  is  from 
August  1919  to  July  1929. 

Let  me  ask  the  sponsors  of  tne  bill  if  they  intend,  by  that 
last  part  of  the  section,  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
add  to  the  price  for  any  of  these  base  commodities  a  sum  of 
money  which  would  reflect  the  amount  of  paiTnents  made  by 
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certain  farmers  who  are  In  debt  and  have  secured  their  debt 
by  a  mortgage  on  their  land,  of  the  interest  they  pay.  and 
also  this  other  item  of  anHBiount  representing  the  taxes 
which  all  farmers  pay  wherever  they  may  have  located  and 
under  whatever  form  of  taxation  may  be  u.sed  in  that  State. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  I  have  framed  a  question  with  so 
many  facets  to  it  that  it  Is  difficult  to  answer.  I  hope  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  will  be  patient  with  me  for  having  asked 
so  long  a  question,  but  If  they  understand  what  I  want  to 
know  in  regard  to  this  matter,  perhaps  they  can  briefly  ex- 
plain the  amendment. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  exact  definition 
of  "parity"  contained  in  the  1935  law.  and  pursuant  to  that 
definition  contained  in  the  law,  the  Secretary  proceeded  to 
calculate  the  parity  price  without  any  difficulty.  In  the  pend- 
ing bill  we  are  inserting  the  same  provision  contained  in  the 
1935  law  in  order  that  a  different  method  of  calculating  parity 
price  would  not  now  be  put  into  effect  so  as  to  change  parity. 
Farmers  have  become  accustomed  to  regarding  87  cents  as 
the  parity  for  corn  and  $1.27  as  the  parity  for  wheat,  and  so 
en.  Without  the  language  contained  in  the  amendment, 
section  2,  the  method  of  calculating  parity  would  have  to  be 
changed,  which  would  cause  confusion. 

With  reference  particularly  to  the  provision  of  the  section 
contained  in  lines  14  to  18.  it  seemed  fair  at  the  time  Con- 
gress pas.'^ed  the  law  in  1935  that  the  interest  from  1909  to 
1914  should  be  compared  with  the  amount  of  interest  the 
farmer  has  to  pay  on  farm  indebtedness  now,  and  that  the 
taxes  he  paid  from  1909  to  1914  should  be  compared  with  the 
taxes  the  farmer  pays  now. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  we  are  not  trying  to  deal  with 
the  individual  farmer,  but  with  the  average  of  the  interest 
the  farmer  pays  now  as  compared  with  the  Interest  he  paid 
from  1909  to  1914.  Interest  rates  are  now  lower,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  they  were  during  that  period,  but  taxes  are  higher 
on  the  average. 

It  balances  up  pretty  well.  Parity  calculated  without  the 
la.?t  part  of  the  paragraph  would  be  slightly  lower,  but  very 
little  lower  than  it  is  with  the  addition  of  the  portion  about 
which  the  Senator  asks. 

It  makes  very  little  difference  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
important  thing  to  the  committee  was  that  the  difference 
was  so  slight  that  it  would  not  seem  to  justify  changing 
again  the  method  of  calculating  parity.  When  the  law  was 
first  passed  it  did  not  contain  the  last  clause  of  this  defini- 
tion, and  parity  was  calculated  without  considering  interest 
and  taxes,  but  later  on.  when  Congress  changed  the  law, 
those  factors  were  taken  into  consideration  in  calculating 
parity.     Therefore  we  did  not  desire  to  change  it. 

It  makes  very  little  difference.  We  are  not  likely  to  reach 
parity  soon  anyway,  in  my  opinion,  so  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  make  any  difference  at  all  so  far  as  the  operation  of 
the  law  is  concerned.  It  makes  very  little  difference,  in  any 
event,  whether  that  clause  is  in  the  law  or  not. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  captious  about 
the  clause.  I  am  asking  for  information,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  having  cleared  up  a  part  of  my  inquiry,  that  is. 
that  this  provision  is  capable  of  administration.  I  judge 
from  his  answer  that  the  provision  is  capable  of  administra- 
tion, because  a  similar  provision  has  been  administered. 

I  now  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  knows  whether  in  the 
administration  of  a  similar  provision  there  was  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  an  exact  ascertainment  of  prices  during  the  base 
period,  that  is,  the  prices  of  the  commodities  included  in 
the  bill  as  compared  with  the  prices  of  the  things  the  farmer 
does  buy  and  pay  for. 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes;  a  certain  relationship  represented  by 
percentages  was  determined  for  the  base  period,  1909  to  1914. 
and  the  prices  of  the  things  the  farmer  buys  were  compared 
with  the  prices  of  what  the  farmer  had  to  sell  at  the  time 
the  calculation  was  made,  and  the  same  percentage  of  re- 
lationship was  apphed  in  order  to  determine  parity  price. 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  object  to  the  farmer  getting  a  little 
edge  In  that  relation-shlp.  From  my  point  of  view.  I  wou;d 
like  to  see  him  get  it,  .so  I  am  not  objecting  to  adding  some- 
thing to  the  prices  of  his  goods  which  would  relUvt,  as  the 
bill  provides,  interest  payments  and  tax  payments.  But  can 
the  Senator  say  whether  in  the  experience  under  the  A.  A.  A. 
the  simi  of  money  that  was  added  to  the  price  on  account  of 
Interest  and  taxes — that  is,  the  price  that  was  contemplated 
and  the  prices  of  other  good;? — represented  a  con.siderable 
sum  In  the  aggregate  to  be  paid  by  the  Qovemmcnt? 

Mr.  POPE.  Oh,  yes.  All  the  reports  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  old  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  disclosed  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  of  money  was  collected  from  processing 
taxes  and  was  paid  out  to  farmers,  so  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  money  paid  to  the  farmers  was  a  very  substantial 
sum. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     That  is  not  quite  the  point  of  my  question 
My  question  divides  the  money  up.  and  what  I  want  to  know 
Is  whether  it  is  possible  to  state  what  proportion  of  that  large 
sum  of  money  was  paid  on  account  of  this  item  of  current 
interest  and  taxes. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  original  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  1933, 
went  into  effect  in  1934.  and  was  in  operation  in  1934  and 
1935.  and  the  old  method  of  calculating  parity,  without  the 
additional  clauses  referred  to  by  the  Senator,  was  used.  But 
early  in  1936  the  act  was  held  unconstitutional,  and  since 
that  time  no  payments  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
parity:  the  payments  have  been  .soil-conservation  payments. 
So  the  Senator  can  see  that  we  have  no  definite  data  with 
reference  to  the  matter.  But  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
that  accordin-j  to  the  figures  which  the  Department  fur- 
nishes us,  calculated  without  considermg  interest  on  indebt- 
edness and  without  considering  taxes,  the  result  is  very  nearly 
the  same,  slightly  higher  with  the  definition  as  it  is;  but 
there  is  hardly  enough  difference  to  warrant  any  particular 
consideration. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  is  now  speaking  of  the  unit 
price? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  am  interested  in  knowing.  If  it  is  possible 
to  discover,  how  much  it  costs  the  Government  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  reflect  current  interest  payments  and  tax  payments. 
Mr.  POPE.  There  is  no  way  to  calculate  that,  of  coiu-se, 
and  we  have  no  definite  experience  as  a  basis,  because,  as  I 
said  before,  the  former  payments  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
parity  as  defined  in  the  original  law.  So  the  question  could 
hardly  be  answered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator's  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  the  question  raised  regarding 
this  issue  of  parity  leads  me  to  offer  to  the  Senate  an  obser- 
vation on  that  subject  which  I  think  is  timely.  I  think  It 
is  very  tmfortimate  that  there  is  as  widespread  an  opinion 
as  exists,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  that  our 
endeavor  to  get  a  parity  price  means  that  we  are  imder- 
taking  to  afford  for  the  farmer  an  income  for  himself  as  a 
farmer  which  will  represent  a  balance  owing  to  him  under 
any  economic  arrangement  which  seeks  to  accomplish  better 
distribution  of  the  national  wealth. 

I  have  listened  patiently  and  studied  closely  the  debate 
which  has  been  offered  in  the  Senate  through  the  days  the 
bill  has  been  pending,  and  before  I  speak  my  mind  upon 
it  I  wLsh  very  specifically  to  state  that  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  direction  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  com- 
mittee which  had  the  bill  in  hand.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  my  mind,  and  I  think  in  the  mind  of  anyone,  that  the 
committee  has  exercised  a  high  degree  of  care  to  the  end 
that  there  could  be  accomplishment  of  a  maximimi  of  return 
and  gain  for  agriculture  in  this  day  and  age  when  the  farmer 
is  up  against  such  great  odds. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  very  evidently  the  cause  of  a 
complete  division  within  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill.    I  know  that  I  experience  great  difficulty  in 
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gatlsf yln«  myself  concerning  the  mert ;  of  the  rule  of  scarcity. 
The  rule  of  scarcity  we  know  Is  pureied  generally  by  ^dus- 
try  and  we  know  that  under  the  hw  of  scarcity  industry 
has  been  able  to  maintain  and  contrdl  Its  prices.  But  when 
I  contemplate  what  might  be  the  meining  of  a  rule  of  scax- 
dty  when  puntued  in  the  industry  of  agriculture  and  the 
production  of  the  first  essentials  of  1  fe.  I  wonder  whether  1 
am  ready  to  stand  responsible  for  the  consequences  which 
might  ultimately  flow  out  of  that  kl  id  of  a  program. 

Mr  President,  the  blD  under  consideration  may  afford, 
probaWy  does  afford,  a  very  splendid  advantage  to  the  grow- 
ers of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  U  it  does  that  I  am  glad. 
even  though  those  commodities  have  no  relationship  to  pro- 
duction in  my  own  State.  As  for  my  own  State,  the  blfl 
deals  q\ilte  exclusively  with  only  one  commodity  in  which 
we  are  Interested,  namely,  wheat. 

I  am  inclined  very  seriously  to  coubt  that  the  proposed 
legislation  now  before  us  would  affon  any  real  benefit  beyond 
that  already  accruing  by  reason  of  existing  Federal  legisla- 
tion     Prom  our  standpoint,  the  till  would  be  materially 
strengthened  in  the  wheat  region,  at  least,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  if  the  crop- insurance  feiture.  which  passed  the 
Senate  during  the  last  session  of  this  Congress,  were  to  have 
the  favor  of  the  House  of  Represent  aUves  and  the  President 
and  become  the  law  of  the  land.    In  my  behalf,  as  we U  as  in 
his  own.  the  junior  Senator  from  Washington  LMr.  ScHvnx- 
LxnACHl  is  to  offer  the  crop-insiui  mce  plan  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bUl  in  anticipation  of  a  vote  by  the  House 
of  RctH^aenUtives  upon  this  all-imp  irtant  issue.    I  hope  with 
all  my  heart  that  the  Senate  may  ir  corporate  in  the  pendmg 
bill  what  it  has  afready  passed  upoi.    All  we  are  asking  for 
and  will  ask  for  in  the  amendment  is  the  reenactment  of  a 
good  deed  done  by  the  Senate  durin  c  the  last  session. 

We  have  aU  seen  with  our  own  eyes  the  pUght  which  has 
been  confronting  the  farm  people  of  this  country  of  ours 
during  recent  years.    Before  the  ws  r  the  same  farmers  were 
being  whipped  year  after  year  to  a  disadvantageous  place  in 
the  economic  order  and  In  its  ball  nee.    When  great  prices 
were  in  prospect  and  in  store  for  Ui;  farmers  during  the  war. 
the  Government  stepped  in  and  fLxi  d  a  celling  beyond  which 
the  price  of  wheat  could  not  go.    1  et  the  fanners  continued 
their  response  to  the  call  of  the  Go  'ernment  at  that  time  for 
a  larger  production,  even  to  the  extent  of  adding  to  the 
fanner's  burden  of  indebtedness  to  1  tie  extent  that  they  might 
buy  more  land  and  more  of  those  ii  struments  needed  to  pro- 
duce more  largely  of  the  things  nee  essary  in  that  emergency. 
After  the  war  there  followed  a  p  srlod  of  deflation,  shrink- 
ing values,  intolerable  and  unbehivably  low  prices,  grass- 
hoppers anfl  drought,  until  in  many  cases  the  wheat  farmer 
stands  today  helpless  and  hopeless     He  expects,  and  he  has 
a  right  to  anticipate,  far  more  tha  i  the  pending  bill  has  for 
him  In  the  way  of  help.    In  far  t»  many  cases  I  fear  the 
fanner  beUeves  that  the  bill  has  4  1*  features  that  are  not 
there. 

It  has  been  suggested.  Mr.  Pwsldent,  that  we  have  all 
otaerved  the  plight  of  the  farmer;  bat  I  think  none  can 
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know  how  great  is  that  plight 
until  one  has  seen  the  farmer — 


ind  how  depressing  It  is, 
10  and  30  years  ago  the 


prosperous  Iwd  over  great   stretches  of  beautiful   prairie 


tearful,  loading  his  small 
tn  ancient  truck,  bidding 


acres,  but  now  beaten  and  broken 

belongings  and  his  family  on  to 

fareweD  to  the  lands  and  the  hemes  they  had  made  and 

loved,  and  heading  for  the  far  ^^est,  to  what  he  least  of 

all  knows,  but  with  the  chance  t]  lat  In  the  end  he_will  be 

found  on  the  burdened  relief  rol|s  of  the  West. 

who  have  reached  such  a  stage 

who  still  hang  to  their  lands  and 


opportunities  so  prevalent    in    ai  other   day,   are   going 


find.  Mr.  President,  but  little  he 


comparison  with  what  they  need  t  nd  what  they  deserve 
So  far  as  the  wheat  farmer  1^  concerned,  this  bill  wlD 

lum  price  of 
It  fixes  no  "low"  or  floor 
ling.    How  much  or  how 


have  in  practice  a  tendency  to  1  x  the  maximum  price 


Wheat  at  about  $1^5  per  bushel 
of  prices,  while  it  does  fix  a  ce 


little  this  means  is  better  underst(  kxI  by  Senators  who  know 


Fanners 
and  the  thousands  more 
hope  for  a  return  of  the 


to 


p  In  the  pending  bill  by 


how  many  are  the  grades  of  wheat,  and  how  great  the 
spread  of  prices  available  for  the  various  grades.  I  dare 
say  there  are  practically  as  tmr^y  kinds  of  wheat  as  there 

are  kinds  of  cloth  ,      ^    ^  v 

The  parity  price  of  $1.15  per  bushel  of  which  we  speak 
applies,  of  course,  only  to  the  top  grade  of  wheat;  but  $L15 
wheat  at  the  quoting  market  places  means  90-cent  and  95- 
cent  wheat  m  the  field  where  it  is  produced.  So  it  ought  to 
be  understood  that  the  bill  we  now  debate  is  not  going  to 
loom  overlarge  in  the  stocking  of  the  Aniencan  wheat  pro- 
ducer on  Christmas  mornmu' 

Mr  President.  I  have  before  me  a  very  interesting  and 
cn'ightcning  article  appearing  under  the  title  •'Wheaf  in  the 
November  20  issue  of  the  Dakota  Farmer,  which  discusses  at 
some  length  the  vanities  of  wheat  that  exist,  the  various 
uses  of  wheat,  and  the  manner  m  which  it  is  bemg  produced 
elsewhere  than  m  the  communities  which  for  all  the  years 
have  been  quite  wholly  dependent  upon  wheat.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  may  be  pnntod  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  objection,  it  is  SO 

ordered. 

'See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  NYE.  The  bill  before  us,  however,  is  not  without  its 
worth-wh:le  features  for  the  wheat  farmer.  Ttie  loan  privi- 
lege It  offers  is  valuable,  indeed,  to  say  the  least.  The  quota 
system  may,  m  time  of  frightful  farm  surpluses,  be  very 
helpful  in  accompU-shing  slowly  miproved  prices  over  the 
death  prices  that  would  oiherv.-i.-e  prevail.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I  cannot  but  feel  th.vi  within  a  nia't^r  of  only 
months  there  is  bound  to  develop  an  unheard  of  protest  from 
farmers  as;ainst  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill.  A  first 
cause  for  complaini  must  be  the  knowledge  that  the  bill  sets 
as  its  aim  of  accumpii;hmeiit  a  very,  very  low  goal. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  p^^ople  of  ihe  United  States 
are  bvinp  upon  ani  directlv  dep«nident  upon  the  farm.  For 
years  there  has  been  insistence  upon  such  programs  as  would 
give  the  farmer  a  proportionate  share  of  the  national  in- 
come  that   is.   if   $60.000  000  000  wa.<^   the   national   income, 

approximately  $20,000,000  UOO  of  thai  .should  be  enjoyed  by 
the  farmer.  This  would  be  manifestly  fair,  and  is  a  worthy 
goal  for  any  and  all  who  would  afford  beiter  economic  balance 
for  the  Nation.  Roughly,  we  should  want  one-:hurd  of  the 
national  income  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  so  long  as 
approximately  one-third  of  our  population  is  agricultural. 
Instead  of  this  div..<-;on  prevailing  we  observe  a  steady  de- 
cline in  the  percentai^e  of  farm  income. 

In  1914  agriculture  had  16  percent,  of  the  total  income. 
Since  that  time  the  farmers  high  mark  has  been  20 Va  per- 
cent of  the  total,  which  was  reached  during  the  war.  1918- 
19.  In  1932  his  percentage  of  the  national  income  fell  as 
low  as  5.8  percent — 5.8  percent  of  the  total  income  divided 
among  one-third  of  our  people  Last  year  the  farm  share 
of  the  national  income  stood  at  10 '2  percent  of  the  total.  I 
need  hardly  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this  represents  a  balance, 
cr  lack  of  balance,  certain  to  reduce  to  ashes  any  economic 
j  structure  that  tolerates  its  continuation. 

The  pending  farm  bill  undertakes  to  win  so-called  parity 
'  prices  for  agriculture,  or  for  c  rtain  of  it.«  productions.     That 
brings  m.e  to  the  question  which  was  raised  by  the  Senator 
Irom  Vermont  iMr.  Austin  :.     Unfortunately,  as  I  remarked, 
many   persons   are   laboring   under    the   delu.sion   that    this 
,  means  that  we  are   striving  for  prices   that  will   give  the 
'  farmer  his  fair  and  proportionate  share  of  the  national  in- 
'  come.    Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  that, 
i  The  truth  is  that  by    par.ty"  the  bill  means  a  price  that  rep- 
I  ;-esents  the  average  price  prevailing  from  1909  to  1914.  when 
•igriculture  was  enjoying   IT  53  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come, or  only  a  bttle  more  than  one-half  of  what  the  farmer 
was  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  his  part  of  the  total  population. 
Parity  in  this  bill,  therefore,  means  a  price  for  wheat,  for 
example,  which  imder  the  most  favorable  conditions  would 
give  the  farmer  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  approximate 
one-third  of  the  national  income  to  which  he  has  a  right 
to  claim  title. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakoia  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  take  the  time  I 
need  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  has  30  minutes 
en  the  bill. 

Mr.  NYE.  Surely  I  do  not  want  a  bill  <|ibat  does  only  this 
to  be  accepted  as  my  opinion  of  what  should  be  a  permanent 
program  for  American  agriculture.  But  assuming  that  tho 
parity  price  is  the  most  that  Is  available  at  this  tune,  let  us 
try  to  determine  how  attainable  is  that  "parity." 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  parity  price  attempted 
to  be  obtained  through  the  mechanism  of  the  pending  bill 
is  wholly  unattainable.  The  bill  provides  for  a  desirable 
"normal  granary."  Under  the  terms  of  this  feature  of  the 
bill,  when  a  parity  price  is  reached  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  required  to  pour  the  granary  surplus  onto  the  market. 
What  Is  this  going  to  mean? 

The  parity  price  for  wheat  is  approximately  $1.15.  When, 
then,  the  market  affords  a  price  approximating  $1.15.  and 
the  buyers  of  grain,  the  dealers  in  the  grain  market,  know 
that  when  this  price  is  reached  the  surplus  will  be  turned 
onto  the  market,  is  it  likely  that  buyers  will  do  other  than 
act  accordingly,  and  run  to  cover,  and  afford  at  once  a 
falling  market,  even  before  parity  has  been  reached? 

I  am  sure  that  under  the  mechanism  afforded  by  this  legis- 
lation a  parity  price  to  the  wheat  farmer  is  absolutely  not  to 
be  had.  except  as  it  may  develop  a  real  shortage  in  produc- 
tion which  would  produce  higher  prices  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  the  legislation  before  us. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  incorporation 
within  this  bill  of  the  crop-insurance  feature  would  guard 
more  thoroughly  than  anything  else  against  the  danger  of 
parity  being  not  atta;nable  by  the  fanner. 

In  addition  to  the  point  I  have  made,  however,  it  grows 
Increasingly  apparent  that  no  such  amount  of  money  will 
be  made  available  as  will  be  required  to  make  the  provisiona 
of  the  bill  effective.  That  I  regret  to  acknowledge  and 
admit.  We  are  less  than  frank  with  ourselves  and  with  our 
constituents  if  we  do  not  here  and  now  acknowledge  that 
there  is  the  possibil:ty  of  the  farmer  losing  some  of  the 
benefits  he  is  enjoying  under  existing  legislation. 

Today,  under  the  .soil-conservation  program,  the  farmers 
in  my  State  are  recipients  of  direct,  sizable  benefits.  The 
conservation  program  is  one  bringing  real  and  long-time 
results  in  exchange  lor  the  benefits  being  paid.  It  is  true 
that  the  soil-conservation  program  is  continued  in  the  pend- 
ing farm  bill;  but  let  it  be  noted  that  the  continuation  is 
with  a  considerably  reduced  appropriation.  The  reduction 
is  variously  estimated  by  Senators  in  the  Chamber  at  all  the 
way  from  $50,000,000  to  $240,000,000.  For  the  purpose  of  my 
argtunent,  it  does  not  matter  just  what  the  exact  amount  of 
reduction  is.  The  Uxt  is  that  a  reduction  is  provided  for 
la  the  pending  legislation.  Let  us  suppose  now  that  Con- 
gress does  not  provide  the  funds  necessary  adequately  to 
meet  the  provisions  ol  the  bill.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  under 
it  the  farmer  is  to  huve  less  benefit  under  the  new  proposal 
than  he  is  enjoying  under  the  existing  soil-conservation 
program? 

I  want  It  definitely  understood,  however,  and  I  desire  to 
say  here  and  now,  that  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  will 
find  me.  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, insisting  upot  appropriations  which  will  meet  in  full 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  proper  enforcement  and 
fulfillment  of  the  previsions  of  this  legislation  call  for.  For 
the  Congress  to  do  otherwise  must  be  looked  uixin  as  an  act 
or  acts  of  bad  faith.  If  we  do  not  intend  to  make  available 
the  money  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
we  certainly  ought  cot  to  vote  for  the  bill.  Unless  we  do 
appropriate  the  full  amounts  called  for,  the  question  is  not 
what  we  are  going  to  do  for  the  farmer  but  what  we  are 
doing  to  him. 

I  am  inclined  to  wander  very  seriously  to  how  much  con- 
trol the  American  farmer  ultimately  will  submit.  His  acres 
are  hLs  own.    With  tilings  on  a  reasonably  even  keel  again.  I 


contemplate  something  akin  to  rebellion  against  anything  re- 
sembling controlled  production.  Muih  of  it  is  aliTady  m  e\1- 
dence.  The  farmer  strongly  behcves,  a.s  lie  always  ha>  believed, 
that  Nature  has  been  a  pretty  good  controlling  factor  m  the 
matter  of  surpluses;  and  he  has  a  natural  difBculty,  as  we 
here  in  the  Senate  have,  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by 
surplus  v,  hen  millions  are  hungiy  and  in  want  of  what  we  call 
an  overabundance.  There  would  be  a  much  greater  farm  fol- 
lowing for  a  pr -gram  ih.at  acknowledged,  first  of  all.  that 
farm  price  diflicultles  were  at  least  as  much  a  problem  ^  f 
underconsumption  as  they  are  problems  of  cverproduct.on. 
It  is  not  easy  to  i:^nore  the  inconsistency  of  programs  that 
would  create  scarcity  in  the  present  scene  of  great  want  on 
the  part  of  millions  of  our  people. 

I  should  much  prefer  to  enact  leg-slaticn  which  would  get 
suiplas  out  of  the  way  of  interference  with  the  domestic 
market  and  price.  It  would  be  cheapK-r.  It  would  not  deny 
the  neids  of  the  millions  of  hungrj'  persons.  It  would  not 
involve  so  dangerous  a  course  as  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  scarc- 
ity. But  where  is  the  plan  or  will  to  do  this?  In  Its  absence 
what  can  we  do?  Certainly  the  present  drift  cannot  long  be 
permitted  to  continue. 

I  have  great  hopn^  that  this  winter  will  see  porfected  a  plan 
that  Will  let  us  get  rid  of  so-called  farm  .surpluvses  by  meeting 
the  requirement.s  of  the  needy  with  them  without  injuring 
the  price  of  the  part  of  the  production  which  can  b?  nor- 
mally consumed  at  fair  prices.  I  have  exceedingly  large  sym- 
pathy for  the  several  expressions  voiced  here  last  week  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  1  Mr.  Borah]  in  criticism  of  this  law  of 
scarcity,  and  the  danger  and  the  trouble  that  it  invites. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  ability  to  devise  plans 
that  would  permit  us  to  get  the  aid.  the  help,  the  supplies 
that  the  hungry  and  the  needy  require,  and  maintain  an 
adequate  price  for  the  producers  of  farm  products.  During 
the  week  a  very  interesting  letter  has  come  to  me  from  none 
other  than  George  A.  Hormel,  president  of  the  great  piacking 
works  at  Austin.  Minn.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Hormel  expresses. 
in  a  way  wholly  different  from  any  expression  I  have  ever 
heard,  the  fallacy  of  our  approach  to  this  so-called  surplus 
problem — the  fallacy  of  getting  rid  of  surplus  at  a  time 
when  there  are  so  many  himgry  persons. 

I  desire  to  read  from  this  letter  only  in  part.  I  a.sk  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  its  entirety  following  my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

<See  exhibit  B.) 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  Hormel's  letter  is  dated  December  6.  He 
says: 

During  Octob<*r  and  the  first  3  wcrk.5  of  November  last  year  the 
price  of  hogs  went  down  7  percent. 

This  year  during  the  same  period  29  percent  fewer  hogs  wer» 
marketed,  and  the  price  went  down  35  percent 

Why^ 

Lessened  employment;  reduced  pay  rolls:  reduced  purchasing 
power 

I  think  the  fanner  understands  that  the  mt\n  who  got  put  on 
hitlf  time  and  half  pay.  or  the  man  who  lost  his  Job  altogether, 
has  less  monf-y  to  ""pend  for  meat. 

But  what  about  you  and  me? 

On  October  1  the  farmer  could  got  $1225  for  his  hogs  You 
and  I  had  to  pay  18 ^  cents  (Chicago  wholesale  prices)  for  hams, 
and  we  seemed  to  be  able  to  afford  it 

By  November  22,  because  somebody  else  had  lost  his  Job,  ynu 
and  I  were  buying  ham  for  14  cents,  and  the  farmer  could  get 
only  $8  fur  Iuk  hogs 

Question.  Why  not  make  you  and  me  and  olhcrf,  who  can 
afford  It.  continue  to  pay  18' ^  cents  for  ham,  and  throw  nn  the 
dlstre.ss  market  of  rcclu  od  iiurch.^slng  power  only  that  surplus 
which  is  not  consumtd  by  those  mjLUons  of  people  wl.o  dia  nut 
lose  their  Jobs  and  who  did  not  have  their  pay  cut? 

Mr.  Hormel  proceeds  by  raising  questions  and  answering 
them.  I  think  his  presentation  is  one  which  should  bo  of 
extreme  value  to  those  in  the  Senate  who  are  pursuing  a 
thought  devoted  to  perfecting  a  program  for  accomplishing 
relief  for  the  American  farmer  without  resorting  to  the 
program  of  scarcity  of  which  we  have  spoken  so  much. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  ready  plan  Lo  take  its 
place.  I  wonder  if  we  in  the  Senate  can  ignore  the  premise 
upon  which  the  pending  bill  is  founded.     Under  our  economy 
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the  part  of  our  country  engaged  in 
in,  and  uses,  the  rule  of  scarcity  morfe 
rn^intain  prtoe.    Scarcity  makes  price 
Can  the  nile  be  escaped  for 
great  danger  that  might  confront 
reason  of  a  successful  program  of 
agricoltural  production?    I  hope  th< 
avoid  it— a  way  that  will  be  helpfu 
the  public  v/elfare  alike. 

For  that  reason  I  like  to  look  upon 
as  being  only  a  tide-over  measure, 
proach  to  the  problem.    If  the 
should  say.  that  today,  when  agri 
of  help,  there  are  directions  which 
of  them  wholly  and  completely 
is  involved  in  the  pending  legislatioi^ 

In  undertaking  to  solve  the  farm 
course,  escape  the  knowledge  that 
production  is  playing  a  large  part  ii 
A  way  must  be  found  to  manage 
Ing  the  frightful  danger  which  these 
agricultural  fields  are  certain  to 
In  that  connection,  though,  it 
lossal  blunder  when  and  If  we 
which  has  us  contemplating  a  large 
for  American  production.    It  seems 
years  we  have  had  evidence  after 
ultimately  the  American  farmer  Is 
make  the  domestic  market  quite  hh 
case  of  wheat  production,  where 
Northwest  enjoyed  an  easy,  ready 
production  of  durum  wheat.  I  have 
completely  vanish.    So  it  is  with 
a  larger  way  with  both  wheat  and 
modi  ties;  and  the  quicker  we  learn 
American  agriculture  on  a  basis  tha 
more  than  a  home  market,  the 
we  shall  be. 

It  we  would  really  aid  American 
from  the  goals  we  are  aiming  for 
must  be  a  larger  curb  and  a  larger 
of  gambling  that  enters  into  the 
of  the  products  of  the  farm.    One 
without  in  the  same  breath 
which  our  Agricultural  Department 
large  advantage  In  the  dips  and  the 
is  supporting.    The  prophecies, 
being  made  from  year  to  year  an( 
concerning  what  the  farmer  Ls 
have  been  having  a  most  dlstressii^g 
availalrie  to  the  farmer  today 

Before  me  is  a  letter  which  come  > 
the  agricultural  service,  an  emine^ 
field.    He  has  graduated  from  that 
a  larger  and  more  lucrative  employi 
to  reveal  his  name.    I  do  not  suppo^ 
ously.  but.  without  his  consent.  I 
using  it.    In  November  he  sent  me 
newspapers  revealing  predictions 
Department  concerning  next  year's 
writes  in  connection  with  these 
readily  understood,  and  It  is  the 
tho^Mfliyu  of  grain  iMraducers  today 
He  says: 
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Associated  Press  dispatches. 
Just  what   purpose  Is  *:- 
release.     As  you  well 
depths    of    discoviragemeiit. 
cents  a  bushel,  and  hafd 
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Such  is  the  Bit^aaUon  Now  the  farmers'  friend,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  comes  along  with  this  cock-and-bull  stcry 
of  a  billion-bushel  wheat  crop  comine  up  next  year  For  the 
last  4  years  they  have  broken  a  biUlon-bushel  wheat-crop  story 
each  year  .\i  a  matter  of  fact  the  acrea^-e  sown  to  winter  wheat 
Is  about  a  million  and  a  haU  le.-s  than  last  year.  It  Is  about  all 
planted:    and   I   faU   to   see   any   sound   reason   for  the  release  of 

such  publicity.  ,.  ,„  *y,^ 

Now  Senators  iMi»ut  60  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage  Is  In  the 
Great  Plains;  and.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  areas,  this  whole 
territory  stretching  from  northern  Saskatchewan  to  northern 
Texas  is  lust  about  as  dry  pnd  lacking  in  subsoil  moisture  re- 
serves' as  it  was  in  the  fall  o'  193:.  and  1933.  Without  exception, 
authorities  on  wheat  producaon  in  this  countr>'  recognize  in  a 
dry  fail  a  situation  which  operates  against  any  possibility  of  a 
normal    wheat    crop    the    following    year;    that    Is,    in    the    Great 

Whv  oh  why.  could  not  the  Dcpartm: nt  of  Agriculture.  Instead 
of  glvng  the  wheat  market  a  kxk  m  the  p;-.nts  by  publicity  such 
as  that  attached,  reverse  thrmsolv-  for  once,  nnd  Ju5t  try  to 
help  a  httle  blf  Whv  couldn't  they  have  called  attention  to 
the  lack  of  subsoil  moisture  and  other  conditions  which  will  mili- 
tate against  a  normal  cr  p  next  year,  and  do  a  litUe  bragging 
about  acreage  so  far  planted  to  wheat  beint?  less  than  last  year? 
Just  think  of  the  differen^-r  In  p-ychclc;gy  that  such  a  report 
would  create  in  European  markets' 

I  guess  I  am  dumb,  but  I  cannot  reconcile  as  con.sistent  efrorts 
In  one  office  of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture  to  raise  prices 
throueh  all  kinds  of  fancy  devict>.  n^any  (A  which  abuse  every 
law  of  economics,  while  in  another  ofSce  publicity  releases  are 
being  cooked  up.  playing  up  the  side  of  the  picture  which  tends 
to  lower  prices. 

I  guess  ttiere  Is  not  anything  anybotly  can  do  about  it;  but 
not)Ody  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  spring-wheat  farmers  can  be 
other  than  agijravated  by  this  type  of  publicity 

BIT.  President,  I  ventuie  to  suggest  that  nothing  has  in- 
vited larger  discouragement  to  the  wheat-producer  than 
have  these  frequent  predictions  by  the  Agricultural  Depai-t- 
ment  of  an  ever -increasing  production  of  wheat,  and  that 
in  the  face  of  conditions  which  would  naturally  tend  to  indi- 
cate a  reduction  in  wheat  production. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  if  we  would  lend  direct  aid  to  the 
grain  farmer  today,  we  would  devote  ourselves  most  ener- 
getically to  a  program  which  would  give  the  American 
farraer  wnatever  market  is  available  in  America  for  his  pro- 
duc'-ion.  At  least,  it  should  be  our  responsibility  to  remove 
the  element  of  competition  which  lies  in  the  large  importa- 
tions into  this  country  of  production  which  enters  into  direct 
competition  with  the  American  producer. 

I  beg  the  Senate  to  interest  itself  to  the  extent  of  observ- 
ing the  tremendous  gamble  which  confronts  the  American 
fanner. 

During  the  fall,  out  in  my  own  State,  I  was  shown  a 
demonstration  of  what  could  happen  and  did  happen  to  a 
field  of  flax  in  the  brief  period  of  10  days.  I  a.sked  the  one 
who  had  offered  this  demorustration  to  mall  his  exhibit  to 
me  from  his  home  ttt  Wishek,  N.  Dak.,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  available  here;  and  on  my  desk  is  this  exhibit,  revealing 
the  condition  of  a  field  of  flax  on  July  17.  1937.  and  the 
condition  of  the  same  field  10  days  later,  after  the  grass- 
hoppers had  had  their  way  and  their  rule  over  that  field. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  McNaryI  wlU 
know  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  with  that  particular 
exliibit.  TTiat  is  only  one  of  many  examples  which  might 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  demonstrate 
the  terrifi^c  element  of  gamble  which  the  American  farmer 
confronts  every  year,  adding  largely  to  the  reasoning  which 
dictates  that  there  mast  be  found  a  way  to  give  to  the 
American  farmer  an  insurance  against  these  losses. 

]?armers  have  come  into  the  month  of  July  with  an  excel- 
lent crop  in  prospect,  not  only  of  flax  but  of  wheat. 

I  saw  on  the  Fourth  of  July  of  this  year  fields  of  wheat  in 
m:^  State  where  pioneer  farmers  declared  that  they  never, 
even  40  and  45  years  earlier,  had  seen  any  stand  to  compare. 
Ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  days  later  the  elements  moved  in 
and  destroyed  completely  the  chance  for  any  gain  from  those 
particular  fields  of  grain.  This  element  of  chance  is  one 
wliich  any  Congress  looking  to  the  aid  of  the  American 
farmer  must  acluiowledge  and  must  deal  with,  and  the 
soaner  we  do  it  the  more  headache^i  we  will  save  for  our- 
selves as  a  legislative  body. 
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In  connection  with  this  demonstration  of  what  can  happen 
from  an  infestation  of  grasshoppers,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  f ac ;  that  for  the  last  2  years  the  author- 
ities have  been  demonstrating  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress, notably  the  Appropriations  Committees,  the  need  for 
larger  appropriations  to  accomplish  reduction  of  the  grass- 
hopper infestation.  Wt  have  dealt  very  niggardly  with  the 
problem.  We  have  afforded  a  million  or  two  million  dollars 
to  offset  this  infestation  I  think  the  time  is  here  this  year — 
here  now — when  Congress  will  have  to  face  the  issue  and 
move  in  a  way  t.Viat  will  encompass  the  entire  field  that  is 
\i.<^ited  at  the  present  true  by  this  infestatio.n. 

Mr.  HATCH  rose. 

Mr.  NYE.  Just  a  moment,  please.  I  fear  that  unless  it 
is  done  we  are  going  to  witness  year  after  year  the  complete 
destruction  of  crops  in  territory  upon  which  the  United 
States  is  very  largely  dependent  for  a  large  part  of  its  food 
supply. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  has  just  done  that  which  I 
wnshed  to  a.-^k  him  to  co.  I  thought  his  remarks  pertained 
exclusively  to  the  Northwest.  I  merely  wanted  to  suggest 
to  him  that  seme  of  the  Southwestern  States  .suffer  from 
the  same  infestation. 

Mr.  NYE.  I  have  been  made  -aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  grasshopper  infestation  is  by  no  means  local  to 
my  territory.  It  readies  from  Canada  clear  to  the  very 
borders  of  and  probably  into  Mexico.  It  is  a  real  national 
problem  that  ought  to  te  accepted  as  such  and  met  as  such. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  the  job  that  is  necessary  to  save  the 
American  farmer  from  complete  destruction  and  loss,  we  are 
not  much  longer  to  be  permitted  to  ignore  the  utter  necessity 
of  affording  a  substantial  program  which  will  permit  the 
farmer  to  refinance  his  present  monetary  obligation. 

The  junior  Senator  f'om  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee]  has  very 
delightfully  referred  to  the  inroads  which  have  been  mads 
upon  the  farmer  by  reason  of  this  cause  by  suggesting  that 
the  grasshoppers  have  t.iken  everything  but  the  mortgage. 
Whether  there  is  income  or  not,  the  mortgage  continues  and 
the  interest  upon  it  grows  and  grows  and  grows  until  today 
I  am  given  to  wonder  how  large  a  part  of  our  farm  popula- 
tion is  kept  with  its  nose  to  the  grindstone  to  win  a  bare 
living  above  that  which  indebtedness  is  demanding  of  them. 

Great  crops  for  the  most  of  this  year  throughout  the  United 
States  had  the  newspapeis  this  fall  remarking  about  what  a 
wonderful  contribution  agriculture  was  going  to  make  to 
American  industry  this  fall.  Merchsints  went  forth  and 
loaded  their  shelves  as  they  had  not  been  loaded  in  a  long 
while.  The  shelves  remain  loaded,  and  we  are  into  a  period 
of  business  recession  which  we  are  blaming  to  this,  that,  and 
the  other  thing,  and  som;  are  wondering  what  happened  to 
the  magnificent  incom.e  that  came  to  the  American  fanner 
this  year.  There  is  no  secret  about  what  happened  to  that 
income.  That  income  w^liich  came  to  the  farmer  this  year 
was  devoted  to  the  payment  of  debts  and  to  the  meeting  of 
obligations  which  have  been  accruing  through  the  years  of 
depression,  those  years  full  of  one  kind  of  distress  and  an- 
other, which  have  been  so  common  to  agriculture  the  country 
over. 

Tiie  gain  that  was  the  farmer's  this  year  has  gone  to  a 
leduction  of  the  debt  that  has  been  growing  for  many  years. 
It  is  going  to  take  many  years  of  production  before  Mr. 
Farmer  will  have  any  return  for  his  toil,  for  hiS  investment, 
above  and  beyond  what  is  needed  to  meet  those  pressing 
debts  that  are  upon  hin.  year  in  and  year  out.  Until  the 
farmer  can  dig  his  way  out  there  is  not  much  right  to  antici- 
pate that  agriculture  can  contribute  largely  to  the  sum  total 
of  success  for  industry  and  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

My  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
F^.^ziER  ]  is  the  author  and  sjxinsor  of  a  bill  which  has  been 
laid  before  the  Congress  year  after  year,  a  bill  known  as 
the  refinancing  bill,  the  Prazier-Lemke  bill.  I  understand 
why  few  would  enthuse  £,bout  it,  because  they  are  not  given 
to  looking  upon  it  as  pos;5ible  of  attainment    I  cannot  share 


I  that  view.  We  are  going  to  find,  as  wc  realize  how  depcnd- 
!  ent  the  Nation  is  upon  a  succe.s.^ful  contributing  agriculture, 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  some  things  we  are  not  now  ready 
to  do.  Tlie  American  fanner  Ls  never  going  to  dig  out  from 
under  that  frightful  burden  cf  debt  which  he  is  carrying 
today,  certainly  not  at  existing  prices,  certainly  not  against 
the  odds  in  his  path  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  observed  this  fall  one  of  the  most  hard  boiled  atti- 
tudes I  have  ever  observed  on  the  part  of  collection  agencirs. 
Those  agencies  are  not  private  collectors,  not  collectors  for 
the  banks,  not  collectors  for  mortgage  companies  of  a  pri- 
vate nature.  They  are  the  collectors  for  Uncle  Sam's  vanous 
agencies  which  ha\e  been  loaning  money  to  the  American 
farmer.  I  have  seen  practices  pursued  by  collectors  for  the 
Govei-nment  that  make  one's  blood  boil.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  men  out  on  the  farm,  who  heretofore  have 
looked  upon  the  Government  as  a  great  and  good  friend,  are 
seeing  red  these  days,  as  men  and  women  are  seeing  red, 
for  example,  who  have  had  faith  in  the  goodness  and  help- 
fulness of  their  Government  in  saving  their  homes  through 
Government  loans  through  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpo- 
ration, and  then  witness  the  heartless  collection  policy  bemg 
pursued. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYIl.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  It  is  that  very  important  matter  the 
Senator  has  just  mentioned  to  which  I  wished  to  refer.  I 
have  been  shocked  over  the  foreclosure  of  those  homes, 
amounting  now  in  number  to  atwut  200.000.  It  is  t>ecommg 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  farmers  throughout  the 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  2  minutes  left. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  am  sorry  I  interrupted  the  Senator 
when  his  time  is  so  short. 

Mr.  NYE.  I  am  quite  happy  to  have  been  interrupted  by 
the  Senator  on  so  important  a  question  as  this  one.  1  hope 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  are  interested  in  seeing  the 
goal  accom.plished  arc  going  to  be  able  to  get  together  and 
put  up  a  real  united  front  in  what  I  believe  is  the  sincere 
desire  of  all  Senators  to  accomplish  a  reasonable  excu;%e  for 
those  who  want  a  larger  opportunity  to  save  the  equities 
which  are  theirs  in  their  homes,  and  I  hope  for  consid- 
eration of  my  bill,  S.  2730,  which  would  consolidate  the  farm- 
ers' debt  owing  the  vanous  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  provide  a  reasonable  policy  of  collection. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  having  been  warned  that  my 
time  is  approaching  its  end.  There  is  much  that  can  be 
said,  much  that  ought  to  be  said,  but  in  ronclusicn  I  sa;- 
only  this:  Let  us  not  for  one  minute  permit  Mr.  American 
Farmer,  certainly  not  the  wheat  farmer  whom  I  know  be.'-t. 
to  believe  that  this  bill  has  withm  it  any  provisions  which 
are  going  to  put  him  on  his  feet  and  enable  him  successfully 
to  fight  the  odds  that  are  naturally  his. 

ExHiBrr  A 

[From  the  Dako'a  Farmer  of  November  20.   lO.T?! 

Wheat — "Pics   Is   Pros."    Said   the   O'.ji   Timf;   ExnjKss    Acfnt.    and 
"Wheat  Is  Whe.at.  '  Sats  Uncle  SAM--EtTT  Let  Us  Sie 

Official  records  disclose  the  significant  fact  that  mnnv  Ea=trrn 
and  Souihcrn  States  hn^-e  f^reritly  expanded  the:r  ncre-ace  and  r-jt- 
put  of  whf'ut  during  the  period  when  crop  crmtrol  haf-  bern  arivr. 
catfd  and  partially  enforced  und'^r  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  and 
while  wheat  prndiiction  m  the  so-c'.lled  brend-baskt-t  States  wrus 
declining  precipitately,  due  to  drought  and  other  causes 

These  records  are  those  cf  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  covering  the  years  1934  to  1936.  and  deserve  .-crkus 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  argument^e  now  bring  ad- 
vanced for  further  curtpilment  m.easur«  afTc-cting  wheat  nrd  '^thcr 
crops.  They  are  espf^cially  dl^turbin?  to  farmers  in  the  Northwest 
and  in  ether  States  where  bread  wheat  Is,  essentially  and  rightfully 
one  cf  the  principal  crops. 

The  records  reveal  that  15  out  of  a  trroup  of  17  Ea.'.tprn  ar.d 
Southern  States,  producing  soft  and  white  wheat,  Increa.s^d  thf  :r 
production  by  4.020,000  acres  in  1936.  over  the  average  of  htrts 
harvested  in  those  Stales  In  the  yeaxs  192&-32.  The  17  States  pro- 
duced approximately  228.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  1936.  Tliia 
amounted  to  35  percent  of  the  total  estimated  normal  domestic 
corusumptlon  of  all  wheat  in  the  United  States.     It  was  an  mcrease 
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of   43.000.000   bushels   over   the   aversgf   producUcm  of  the 
Btotes  for  the  years  1938-32.  , 

PracticaUy  sU  oi  thoae  States  Increaae^ 
both  m  1»34  aod  1935.  as  weU  as  in 
on  the  elements  were  conspiring  to 
Donnsi  In  the  States  to  which  the  NaU^ 
ProctucUon  In  the  bread  wheat  State 
period,  nxxging  from  58  percent  below 
cent  below  in  1935  and  47  percent  '"'-"-' 


reduce 


belo^' 


thetr  prodxKJtloti  of  wheat 
l|C)3«.    While  this  was  going 

prodiictlon  far  below 

looks  for  Its  bread  wheat. 
declined   throughout   this 
normal  In  1934  to  41  per- 
in  1936.  I 
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Importance 


Those  figures  a— time  major 
most  of  the  wheat  produced  In  Easten 
a  Tartety  which  Is  considered  greatly 
and  hard,  red  winter  wheat  for  milling 


whits 


consumptl?« 


eflot 


ths 
surphs 
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contrlbut  ng 
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This  wheat,  plus  the  soft  and 
In  the  Pacific  oos«t  and  other  far 
■rtn^T^  snrplQS  beyiAd  the  consun  . 
in  the  United  States.     It  nevertheless 
UOD  totals  f  cr  the  Nation  and  exerts 
and   curtailment   mathematics.     It 
wbeats.  In  the  calculatUns  of  those 
■I  I  lien  should  be  redtieed  in  an 
to  domssUc  demand. 

•mwe  sssms  Uttls  probability  that 
coodltloos.  will  ever  consume  all  of  "'' 
is  seldom,  if  erer  a  burdensome 
of  this,  producers  at  bread  wheat 
forced  to  reduce  thetr  acreage  and 
basts  as  the  producers  of  soft  and 

It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  farmen 
States  east  at  ths  MlcalsBlppl   River 
rather  than  as  a  primary  crop,  and, 
per   acrs  In  that   territory   greatly 
the  States  In  which  bread  wheat  Is  a 
farmer's  piwlVKtkn  program. 

Thus,  there  exists  ths  spectacle 
laigsly  a  byproduct  expanding  their 
of  bread  wheat  fanners,  and  — *-"*"' 
to  tmpose  severe  productloo 
wheat. 

SUnoltaneoualy.  land  which  has 
ductlon  of  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts. 
tallment  programs  in  the  Southern 
produce  msi  axkd  vartoui  grain 
wheat.     Southern  farmers  have  not 
idle,  but  have  turned  to  feed  crops 
indirect.  If  not  direct,  competitors  of 
grain   and  livestock  have  always  *~' 
While   it  has  been   possible   for 
cotton,  etc..  into  various  other  crops, 
to  the  same  extent  to  farmers  in  the 
States.    They  cannot  produce  some  ol 
South,  but  the  aoutbem  farmers 
intention  to  use  their  lands  for 
spite  of  its  adverse  effect  upon  the 
in  these  States  where  these 
cultural  economy. 

Kcrthwest  farmers  do  not  believe 
wheat  acreage  on  a  percentage  basis 
piled  alike  to  the  producers  of  soft  - 
dueers  of  hard  bread  wheat.    If  pro 
national  poli^.  It  wcxild  seesn  only 
•czeage  reduction  should  be  higher 
whits  wheat  Is  produced  In  excess 
short,  that  the  percentage  of  cart 
at  least  bs  double  that  imposed  npa  l 
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Many   believe   that   the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  in  which  a 
wheat  Is  produced  annually 
been  exported,   but   oriental  and 
absorbed  It  have  been  practically 

Slight  acrescs  decreases  were  notot  i 
1934-35.  but  It  sboukl  bs  remember^ 
QoTsmment  loiud  it  expedient  to 
fhsrs  dtirlng  that  psrlod.     lbs  ~ 
rsUef  channels 

In  1936.  notwithstanding  ths 
th»tr  wheat,  ttoess  States  Increased 
record  was  outstanding,  with  an 
acres,  godnl  to  wheat.     Xven  If 
li  restored  in  that  area  there  Is 
surplus  of  that  typs  of  wheat.    If 
In  1996  continues,  the  situation  wlH 

Under  ncrmal  condlttoos  there  li 
surplus   wheat  from   this   area  c 
because  Xastem   States   themselves 
tbat  variety  of  wheat  than  the 
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In  view  of  all  ttoess  facts,  oommo: 
that  sny  wheat  eoDtrol  program 
wheat  to  eontlnns  productkm  on  a 
Car  such  wheat. 
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white  wheat  be  c»mpeUed  to  reduce  their  acreage  to  a  point  where 
their  crops  do  not  coii-siUut^  a  smplus  beyond  the  actixal  do- 
mestic consumption  of  that  type  of  grain  Any  other  decision 
would  seem  decldediv   unfair  U>  the  producers  of  bread  wheat. 

The  following  tabie  shows  in  percentages  the  extent  to  which 
the  various  Eastern  and  Southern  State.s  h.^ve  Increased  their 
wheat  production  over  their  average  fur  the  years  1928-32: 
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During  the  same  3-year  period  thi.s  group  of  Foft-wheat  States 
showed  an  increase  In  wheat  hai  vested  above  the  1928  32  average 
as  follows: 

Acres 

1934  830.000 

1935 1.682.000 

1936 4,020,000 

In  1934,  when  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  especially  the 
bread-wheat  States,  were  e.xperlencint;  tl.e  first  of  a  series  of 
devastating  drought.s,  thus  gr'up  of  StatP"--  as  a  whole  showed  only 
a  2-f)ercent  decrease  In  wheat  productl  m.  A.s  previously  noted, 
these  States,  plus  Virginia,  with  7,862.000  bushels,  and  Maryland, 
with  8.980.000  bushels,  produced  a  total  of  228,000.000  bushels  of 
wheat  m   1936 

By  contrast,  wheat  production  in  the  Northwest  spring-wheat 
States  In  1934  declined  enormously 

Drought,  rust,  grajss hoppers,  and  other  difficulties  resulted  In 
decreased  production  in  practically  all  of  the  bread-wheat  States 
In  the  3  years  covered.  Their  production  throughout  this  period 
was  substantially  below  thrlr  1928  32  average.  Texas  and  Utah 
managed  to  equal  their  average  m  1935.  but  there  was  not  a  single 
State  in  the  group  of  12  whi.li  exceeded  Its  average.  As  pre- 
viously noted,  the  jxrcentat^e  below  normal  of  the  bread-wheat 
States  was  58  percent  In  1934.  41  percent  In  1935.  aiid  47  percent 
In  1936. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  while  bread  wlieat  production  was 
declining  alarmlng'.y.  the  production  of  soft  and  white  wheat  was 
increasing  materially  The  shortage  of  tarf^nd  wheat  became  so 
serious  that  millions  of  bushels  of  sprlns  wheat  were  Imported 
from  Canada  to  supply  the  demand  for  wheat  of  this  type.  At  the 
same  time  the  Government  was  engaged  in  what  amounted  to  a 
bounty  arrangement  m  order  to  relieve  the  Pacific  coast  region 
from  the  pressure  of  the  surplus  wheat  produced  In  that  territory. 
In  fairness.  It  must  be  said  that  corn.  rye.  hay.  and  other  farm 
products  also  were  imported  during  this  period — but  there  was 
no   necessity   of   Iniporting   any   soft   or   wliite   wheat. 

or   CONCERN    TO    NORTHWEST    FAHMEniS 

Northwest  farmers,  especially,  must  be  concerned  with  the  gains 
shown  In  wheat  production  In  States  where  growers  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  wheat  to  the  same  extent  as  farmers  In  this  section. 
If  the  present  trend  Is  not  halted.  Northwest  farmers,  who  have 
every  right  to  continue  to  produce  wheat,  may  suddenly  find  that 
they  have  been  practically  deprived  of  this  right  by  farmers  Ln 
Eastern.  Southern,  and  far  Western  States 

While  no  one  knows  Just  what  Is  contemplated  in  the  crop  con- 
trol legislation  now  being  considered,  there  is  a  strong  Indication 
that  the  plans  Involve  a  determined  attempt  to  reduce  the  total 
production  of  all  wheat  in  the  United  States  to  a  definite  limit, 
based  on  the  estimated  annual  domestic  consumption,  plus  a  nom- 
inal carry-over. 

The  tigure  650,000.000  bushels  has  generally  been  advanced  as 
the  approximate  annual  domestic  consumptlcn  of  wheat.  If  20 
percent  were  added  for  a  carry-over,  this  would  make  an  annual 
production  quota  of  780.000.000  btishels 

The  actual  average  annual  production  of  aU  wheat  during  the 
years  1928-32  was  856.264.000  bushels.  In  order  to  approximate 
the  goal  of  780.000.000  bushels.  It  would  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  average  annual  production  as  recorded  Ln  the  years  1928-32 
by  76.000.000  bushels. 

DISTINCTION     SHOfLD     BE     MADE 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  those  who  are  advocating  ciu-tallment 
are  making  any  distinction  between  soft  and  white  and  hard 
vrheat  or  between  producers  East,  West.  North,  and  South.  This 
would  seem  manifestly  unsound  and  unfair  for  the  reasons  pre- 
viously given.  Records  can  be  compUed  that  will  show  the  ap- 
proximate domestic  demand  for  the  different  types  of  wheat  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States,  and  it  would  appear  only  logical  that 
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acreage  and  production  control.  If  adopted,  reflect  tho.se  differ- 
ence.* in  a  mar.ner  that  would  not  penalize  the  producers  of 
bread   wheat. 

In  addition  to  the  factor  of  actual  con.sumptlve  demand  for 
.'■oft  and  white  wheat,  a.'  compared  with  hard  bread  wheat,  the 
Northwest  farmer  nece.ssarily  must  concern  hlm.self  with  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  In  the  various  States  and  sections  where  wheat 
is  produced.  He  may  well  find  hLm.seIf  at  a  decided  dLsadvantage 
if  national  averages  are  forced  on  him  as  a  basis  for  determining 
the  number  of  acres  he  may  seed  and  the  total  quantity  of  wheat 
he  may  be  permitted  to  market. 

WHERE    NORTH    DAKOTA    StTFFERS 

For  example,  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  may  prove  to 
he  considerably  higher  than  the  average  yield  for  the  Northwest 
.'-prlne  wheat  States.  Th  s  disparity  In  yields  occurs  even  within 
the  bc.rders  of  single  St;ites,  as  is  demonstrated  In  the  case  of 
North   Dakota. 

This  and  other  practical  factors  confronting  the  producers  of 
bread  wheat,  and  particularly  those  In  the  Northwest,  Justify  a 
demand  that  any  Government  wheat-control  plan  should  dis- 
tinguish between  the  va.-lous  types  of  wheat  and  provide  allot- 
ments ba.sed  upon  sound  estimates  of  the  normal  domestic  de- 
mand for  such  wheats.  :n  other  words,  wheat  should  be  divided 
into   five  classifications  fcr  allotment  purposes,  such  as; 

1  Hard   red  spring   wheat. 

2  Durum  wheat. 

3.  Hard   red   winter   wh 'at. 

4.  Soft  red  winter  wheiit, 

5.  White   wheat 

It  should  be  possible  to  arrive  at  reasonably  accurate  estimates, 
through  milling  and  otlier  channels,  of  the  amounts  of  bread, 
macaroni,  and  other  whtats  required  annually  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  carry-over. 

DETiNrn:  allotment   fob   each   class 

The  nest  step  would  te  a  definite  allotment  for  each  class  In 
accordance  with  these  eftimates.  Any  reduction  or  diversion  of 
acreage  which  was  ordered  should  apply  only  to  those  classifica- 
tions of  wheat  shown  to  be  produced  in  excess  of  their  normal 
supply  level  Restrictions  should  not  be  Imposed  upon  the  types 
of  wheat  wh.ich  are  not  *>elng  produced  m  a  volume  equal  to  or 
exceeding   normal   demand. 

While  hard  red  spring  and  hard  red  winter  wheats  are  con- 
vertible In  milling  and  ciin  be  employed  to  replace  each  other  to 
a  certain  extent,  they  p-obably  should  be  considered  separately 
In  allotment  calculation;;  In  order  to  provide  some  n^'easure  of 
equality  for  the  producers  In  different  areas,  where  conditions 
bevtind  th^lr  control  may  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
wit.'i  other  piroducers. 

.Advocates  of  the  varlcu;  measures  and  proposals  for  crop  control, 
through  tlic  so-called  ev?r-normal  crar.ary  and  other  expedients, 
leave  much  to  the  lmai!;ination  regarding  their  plans  tmd  ob- 
jectives Therefore  Ncrtl-.west  farmers  are  forced  t'j  depend  upon 
incomplete  irformaticn  and  assumptions  in  considering  what  may 
develop  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  curtailment  of  acreage  is 
being  .seriou.sly  con.sidercc  by  Washington  agricultural  authorities 
as  VvT'll  as  by  many  Members  of  Congress  Acceptance  of  future 
ctirtailmcnt  control's  was  made  a  condition  of  the  loans  on  cotton 
recently  granted  to  southern  farmers,  and  curtailment  has  been 
enforced  partially  through  the  soil -conservation  program  now  in 
effect 

The  proponents  of  a  further  reduction  of  wheat  acreage  appar- 
ently h.ive  given  little  or  no  consideration  to  the  ever-increasing 
producticn  of  soft  and  white  wheat  during  the  i-)eriod  when  the 
production  of  bread  wheat  has  been  declining  on  a  substantial 
.scale  It  seems  obviou.s  that  any  wheat-control  scheme,  to  be 
sound  and  fall',  must  take  account  of  actual  supply  and  demand 
conditions  affecting  the  different  types  of  wheat,  as  well  as  other 
conditions  mentioned  herein.  Otherwise  the  country  would  face 
the  danger  of  a  continuing  surplus  of  relatively  inferior  wheat  and 
a  shortage  of  superior  varieties. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  proposed  ever-normal  granary  might 
be  entirely  filled  with  soft  and  white  wheats  rather  than  with  bread 
wheats,  which  are  so  Important  both  to  consumers  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  bread  wheat  producers.  Thus  Northwest  farmers 
have  every  reason  to  Insist  that  thetr  rights  and  their  needs  re- 
ceive deserved  attention  from  those  who  are  assuming  to  determine 
just  how  m.uch  wheat  the  farmers  of  tiie  Nation  will  be  permitted 
to  grow  and  sell. 

Exhibit  B 

Austin,  Minn.,  December  6,  1937. 
The  Honorable  Gerald  P.  Nte, 

Unitrd  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  During  October  and  the  first  3  weeks  of 
No'ember  la.n  year  the  price  of  hogs  went  down  7  percent. 

This  year  during  the  same  period  29  percent  fewer  hogs  were 
marketed  and  the  price  went  down  35  percent. 

Why? 

Lessened  employment,  reduced  pay  rolls,  reduced  purchasing 
power, 

I  think  the  farmer  understands  that  the  man  who  got  put  on 
half  time  and  half  pay  or  the  man  who  lost  his  Job  altogether  has 
less  money  to  spend  for  neat. 

But  what  about  you  and  me? 


On  October  1  the  farm.-i-r  could  get  $12  25  for  hlalMfi.     Y.  u  and 

I  had  to  pay  18'^   cents    (Chicago  wholesale  prices)  fcr  hams    and 
we  seemed  to  be  able  to  afford  It 

By  November  22.  because  somebody  i  Ise  I.uti  l.ist  lUs  J.'h.  v.'.i 
and  I  were  buying  ham  lor  14  cents.  aV.d  thi  lur:iiir  cuuUl  ect  oi.ly 
$8  for  his  hogs 

Question;  Why  not  make  you  and  me  and  othcs  who  rur;  alT  r->'. 
It  continue  to  !>ay  18 4  cents  for  ham  and  th.-cw  on  itu'  di.-uess 
market  of  reduced  purcliasing  [x->wer  only  that  s-urpUus  wUiih  i.> 
not  consumed  by  those  millions  of  people  who  did  not  lose  their 
Jobs  and  who  did  not  have  their  pay  cut? 

(What  do  you  mean-  put  one  price  on  some  hams  and  anothir 
price  on  others?  The  bo<Alegging  would  be  terrible  Huw  wuuld 
you  keep  people  from  selling  the  lower-prued  ham  to  the  highe."-- 
price<i  trade?) 

Easy 

If  18'2  cents  Is  the  proper  price  for  a  ham.  let's  i»<:tHbllnh  that 
price  Then  lets  take  any  hams  that  won't  st>ll  at  18  j  cents  and 
convert  them  Into  ground  moat. 

Sell  the  ground  meat  for  whatever  price  .supply  and  demand  Retj=; 
give  the  unemployed  and  the  pert-time  employed  a  chance  to  pet 
their  tjellies  full  at  a  price  which  they  can  afford      A  diet  of  ground 
meat  may  tend  to  get  monotonous,  but,  U  you  can  get  enough  ol  it 
at  least,  you  won't  be  undernourished. 

And  once  in  a  while,  a*  a  fellow  gets  a  little  extra  money  he  can 
afford  to  buy  a  slice  of  ham  for  a  ch.-uige,  making  that  much  l(^h 
ham  to  be  converted  Into  ground  meat. 

(That  sounds  all  right,  but  If  you  made  great  quantities  of  ground 
meat  available  at  a  bargain  price  nobody  would  pay  18' j  cents  for 
ham.  I 

Well,  ground  meat  is  available  at  a  bargain  price  comparatively 
speaking,  every  day  of  the  year  If  the  thing  really  wtre  called 
to  your  attention,  you  might  get  an  economy  streak  and  decide 
that  the  folks  at  your  house  were  going  to  live  on  ground  meat. 
But  experience  Indicates  that  It  would  not  last  long 

By  and  large,  a  person  with  sufficient  buying  power  does  i:ot 
consume  great  quantities  uf  ground  meat,  and  what  he  dws  c-on- 
sume  IS  fixed  up  for  him  in  sausage  specialties,  the  ll.\ing  cl  uhich 
h.as  been  so  expensive  that  the  buyer  ha.sn't  saved  any  mor.ey 

That  buyer  u-st^s  saubage  because  It  is  gtKxl.  not  because  it  Is 
cheap. 

A  less  complicated  way  to  go  at  It.  at  It  ast  In  the  Ix-ginnmg. 
would  be  to  work  with  the  price  of  hogs. 

Let  the  pack'T  buy  as  many  hogs  .as  he  can  convert  into  ham,« 
bellies,  picnics,  pork  loins,  and  other  standard  cut*  at  the  price 
which  is  set.  Beyond  that  let  him  maintain  a  luarkit  lor  hot;s 
which  are  Ui  be  converted  into  ground  meat. 

I   am  tcld   that    the   milk   people   have   dcme   Just   this   thmi;-' 

And  I  understand  it  was  done  by  the  industry  It-self  Hnwcvrr 
btcau.se  the  milk  btismess  ^'oes  by  urtas,  while  In  the  ni' at 
bujincfs  the  Nation  ;,-  all  one  big  mark' t.  it  do<'.'-n't  se- :n  to  lu. 
that  It  is  posfuble  for  tlie  nu  at  industry  io  work  cut  such  a  plan 
and  put  It  in  cpcrtition  without  Government  help. 

Of  course,  the  economists  are  apt  to  claim  that  the  same  r^m- 
clple  will  not  work  when  applied  to  hogs  t^ecause,  thty  biiy,  ti.e 
amount  of  money  to  be  realized  from  hogs  at  a  lower  price  is  not 
grt'citer  than  the  amount  uf  money  to  be  icili^A-d  from  ilic  v^liane 
of  hogs  which  can  be  sold  at  a  higher  price 

Of  course,  no  consumer  ever  buys  a  hoe.  So.  I  fnul  t*M»l  if 
you  study  the  statistics  cf  the  pric-s  of  the  various  cu;nn.ocit;ci, 
instead  of  the  whole  liog — hams,  bellies,  .shoulders,  loins,  and  to 
on^wo  find  these  primal  cuts  m  a  position  m  the  meat  :i:riustry 
which  is  similar  to  wliat  I  understand  is  the  position  of  bottle 
milk  in  the  milk  mdu.Mry.  whereas  trin'.n.lncs  made  !rom  .■surplu'i 
hogs  or  cuts  would  work  out  about  the  sami'  as  the  other  prcxlucts 
which  are  made  from  surplus  milk. 

How  would  you  work  such  a  plan'' 

I  am  svire  there  mu,st  be  many  ways  to  work  it  out  1  can 
suggest  at  least  half  a  dozen  that  would  be   perfectly   good 

The  Important  thing.  It  seems  to  me.  is  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  embrace  the  principle.  If  the  principle  is  accepted,  I 
am  sure  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  working  out  the  machinery 
to  carry  cut   the   plan 

There  must  be  million:;  of  people  who  have  not  lost  their  Jobs, 
who  have  not  had  their  incomes  reduced,  and  wl;o  can  affcrd  to 
pay  18' 2  cents  for  ham  riOW  Just  as  they  could  on  the  1st  of 
October. 

I  don't  think  we  should  sell  those  people  their  ham  at  fire- 
sale  prices  Just  because  somebody  else  ;.ost  his  Job  or  had  his 
pay   cut. 

■There  is  your  corn -hog  program. 

And  this  would  take  care  of  not  only  corn  and  hogs,  but  could 
be  extended  to  take  care  of  cattle  as  well. 

I    know    it    would   work.     I   don  t    know    of    any   other    approach 
that   would   work       Therefore,   i   would    very   much    like   to  see   this 
plan    receive     serious     consideration.     If     someone    challenges    Its 
soundness.  I  would  like  a  chance  to  defend  it. 
Yours   very   truly, 

Geo    a    Hormel  A  Co., 
Jay   C.   Hormel,   Prejtdenf. 

LABOR   PEACE   IN   PRESSROOMS   OF   AMERICAN   NEWSPAPERS 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  our  modem,  efficient, 
and  enterprising  ne'ws  service  of  today  provides  an  interesting 
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bulletin  from  the  ticker.    The  subject 
In  all  probability  be  heralded  in  great 
It  is  as  important  a  piece  of  news  as 
time.     It  deserves  to  be  broadcast 
country  to  the  other.   Let  me  read  it 
The  American  Newspaper  Publlahers' 
national  Printing  PreMmen's  Union  ♦' 
30-year-old  agreement  proTldlng  for 
ou:s  in  ^he  pressrooma  of  American  ' 

Here  is  news  that  Is  news.    Here 
of  gloom.    Here  is  something  that, 
them  indirectly,  the  newspapers  of 
with  pride.    Here  is  something  that 
pages  of  the  press  of  the  United 
the  gloomy  forebodings  with  which 
become  surfeited  In  the  last  few  r 
this  holiday  season  are  tidings  of 
will.    Here  Is  a  demonstration  of  the 
labor  philosophy  Ls  not  only  woritat' 
I  read  it  and  invite  attention  to 
First,  to  pay  proper  and  appropri4te 


of  this  bulletin  will  not 
headline,  but  I  submit 
we  have  beard  in  a  long 
from  one  end  of   this 


jifflocUtlon  and  the  Inters 

renewed  for  5  years  a 

of  BtTlkes  and  loclc- 


guished  colleague  In  the  Senate  o 
Honorable  Geohg«  L.  Beiby.  from 
and.  secondly,  to  bring  before  this  1 
people  of  the  United  States  the  fact 
current,  and  all  of  the  propaganda 
irresponsibility  of  labor  and  its  In- 
kecp  its  agreements  are  ootni^tely 
by  this  outstanding  accomplishmen 
Incidentally  I  am  reminded  that 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank 
Ing  a  meeting  at  which  a  re 


light  in  an  atmosphere 

nasmuch  as  it  concerrxs 

his  country  should  hall 

should  sweep  from  the 

States  the  pessimism  and 

American  public  have 

Here,  in  truth,  in 

joy  to  men  of  good 

fact  that  the  President's 

but  has  worked. 

t  for  a  twofold  purpose. 

honor  to  our  distin- 

the  United  States,  the 

the  State  of  Tennessee, 

hpnorab^c  body  and  to  the 

that  all  of  the  talk  now 

now  rampant  about  the 

inability  or  unwillingness  to 

I  nd  vigorously  disposed  of 


tie 
mo  aths. 
great 


dealers  of  the  city  of  New  York 
making  his  sUtement  an  inquiry 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
responsible  for  contracts  Into  ~' 
suggested  by  a  member  of  the 


presei  itative 


wss 


the 


t^ipeared 


(f 


only 


appeared 


well  to  make  inquiry  as  to  how 
certain  occasions  to  provide  for 
ments  as  well  as  labor  doing  likewise. 

I  say  that  the  Junior  Senator  fro  n 
and  the  publishers  and  the  union 
•nie  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessje 
nated  the  agreement  which  was  tcday 
over  a  generation  has  been  the  gui  1 
Influence  on  the  pressmen's  side  ol 

Very  seldom  has  a  cloud 
peace  thus  initiated  between  emjdo^er 
3rears  ago.    When  some  members 
illegal  strike  against  the  Judgmen 
a  few  years  ago,  the  union  itself 
dared  the  strike  illegal,  and  not  f 
the  publishers,  but  manned  the 
affected  and  got  out  their  ediU<>ns. 
have  been  faithful  to  their 
members  of  its  association 
ment  with  the  association  and  th< 
trifling  with  their  pledge  and  pn 
pended  the  members  in  question 

So  on  this  part  of  the  labor  frtmt 
years.    The  result  has  been  not 
point  <rf  view  but  the  importan; 
America,  represented  by  membersl^p 
paper  Pid>lisher3'  Association,  has 
the   ordinary   course   of    its   imp 
American  public  has  always  been 
nished  when  It  is  news. 

No  further  proof  is  needed,  in  mjr 
that  labor  can  meet  capital  on  an 
phere  of  mutual  respect,  and  that 
ditions  and  in  such  an  atmosphere 
problems  harmoniously  and  satisT 
All  labor  needs  and  wants  is  a 
free  from  suspicion  and  distrust 
tfaat?   Tben  I  potaxt  to  the  agTeoQa^nt 


December  10 


on  yesterday  I  was  one 

4ng  and  Currency  attend - 

of  the  real -estate 

present.    While  he  was 

directed  to  him  as  to 

unions  of  the  coimtry 

whith  they  entered.    It  was 

coiimittee  that  it  might  be 


it  would  be  possible  on 
ciai^tal  keei»ng  its  agree- 


Tennessee  [Mr.  BerryI 
are  to  be  congratulated. 

is  the  man  who  origi- 

roiewed  and  who  for 

ing  force  and  motivating 


the  picture. 

to  darken  the  era  of 
and  emplosree  so  many 
the  union  attempted  an 
and  will  of  the  majority 
stepped  to  the  front,  de- 
kept  its  agreement  with 
I  resses  on  the  newspapers 
The   publishers,   Itoo, 
cont^tictual  word.    When  two 
to  violate  the  agree- 
union.  they  permitted  no 
but  immediately  sus- 


proiaise 


peace  has  reigned  for 
only  peace  from  a  labor 
fact  that  the  press  of 
in  the  American  News- 
suffered  no  interference  in 
business,   and   the 
able  to  have  its  news  fur- 


imp  artant 


Judgment,  to  demonstrate 
equal  footing  in  an  atmos- 
bolh  sides  under  such  oon- 
can  work  out  their  common 


satisf  ictorily. 


chance  and  an  opportunity 

Does  any  man  question 

to  which  I  have  referred 


on  this  floor  and  to  the  years  of  peace  between  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Asaocialion  and  the  International 
Prmting  Pressmen  and  Assi^tant^'  Union  of  North  America 
as  evidence  not  only  of  that  fact  but  of  its  intrinsic  worthy 

I  think  the  bulletin  which  I  have  read  is  so  important,  tnat 
I  ask  that  there  tx;  inserted  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  statcm.^nt  is^^ued  by  the  S<nalor  from  Tenne5::ee 
[Mr  Beery  1  and  James  G.  Siaiilman.  publisher  of  the  Nash- 
vill '  Banner  and  prr -ident  of  the  American  Newspaixr  Pub- 
U.^hers'  Association,  on  this  remarkable  example  of  what  men 
can  do  if  thev  onlv  have  the  will  and  make  the  etlort  to  do  it. 
There  being  no  cbjccuon.  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  co^.for«-nccs  b.  tween  \\\^  prcsldf^nt  and  th?  rcpr(~^entatlve3 
of  the  Amercan  New^naprr  Publl.'^hers'  A^.-'-cinllnn  and  the  presi- 
dent and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Interna'ional  Printing  Pre«=8- 
men  and  A.ssl<r.ants'  Union  of  North  America  htld  in  Washington 
December  10  19 i7  Uiu'ed  S-atos  SenuU^r  GroRCF  L  Bthkt.  who  for 
more  than  30  years  has  been  president  of  the  International  Prlnt- 
ine  Pressmen  and  As5istants'  Umun  of  Nor.h  America,  made  the 
foUowm-j  statement'  . 

■  Perhaps  nothing  of  more  significance  has  occurred  In  the  indu.s- 
tral  life  of  th^  United  States  a.s  it  relates  to  industry  than  that 
which  Is  presented  m  the  re.sult^  of  the  referendum  vote  of  the 
membership  of  the  Interruinonal  Printing  Pres.smen  and  Assistants 
Umon  of  North  America  on  the  subject  of  the  continuation  of  the 
international  arbitration  agreement  ^^ith  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  the  conftmmtion  of  this  acreement  having 
occurred  in  the  referendum  taken  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  m  the  month  of  November  .   t^.    » 

■•Bv  practically  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  International  Printing 
PresMnen  and  A-ssistani*  Union  of  North  America  and  the  American 
I  NewsDaoer  Publishers'  Association  have  reafflrmed  their  allegiance 
to  theDTinclples  of  peace  in  the  conduct  of  the  newspaper  business 
of  this  continent  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  prlnUng  departments 
thereof  and  In  this  reaf&rmatlon  we  put  the  stamp  of  approval  upon 
the  oniiciple  that  it  is  of  first  importance  that  there  be  no  stop- 
page In  business;  that  our  differences  shall  be  adjusted  by  the 
processes  of  mediation,  conciliation,  and.  finally,  arbltraUon,  that 
we  recoenize  the  permanency  of  each  others  right  to  exist  as  Inter- 
national orKanizaUons.  that  there  exists  an  Inescapable  community 
of  mterest  as  between  us.  that  the  stoppage  of  business  afTecta 
loinUy  the  interest  ol  the  Investor  management,  and  labor;  and 
that  war  In  industry  is  destructive  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  three 
human  elements  that  make  up  mdu.^^try. 

••This    announcement    truly    represents    a    reaffirmation    of   that 
arraneement   which    ha.-^  been   operative   between   newspaper  pub- 
lishers of  America  and  the  newspaper  printing  pressmen  for  more 
than  30  years    and  which  is  to  continue  for  another  5-year  period 
under  the  renewal  contract      Our   mWrnational  structure  as  rep- 
resented m  the  agreement  has  m.et  the  test  of  time:    it  has  gone 
throtigh  all  the  processes  of  trial  and  balances;    it  comes  as  near 
approaching  the  sUte  of  perfection   as  any   instrument  ever  con- 
ceived between  empiover  and  empi-yee  groups  engaged  in  business. 
•In  the  presence  of  inda«;triai   discord   at   home   and   abroad.  In 
the  atmosphere  of  wars  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  the  Interna- 
tional Printing  PresFmen  and  A.^si^^tants'  Union  of  North  America 
and  the  American  New.=;paper  PublLshers'  As.sociatlon  rcafarm  their 
aUegiance  to  peace  t-nd  Uj  the  licrmal.  orderly  processes  of  deter- 
mining economic  differences  tiirough  the  iu.-irumentallty  of  sanity 
and  good  will  and  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  men  engaged 
In  Industry  to  receive  from   lU  profits,  contributed  by  all.   a  fair, 
adequate,    and    equitable    return    for    the    united    services    of    the 
investor,  management,  and  labor.     Thl.s  philosophy  represents  no 
new  Innovation,   no  trick  expediency,    but.  on   the  other  hand.  It 
comes  from  broad,  healtliy,  and  rare  experiences  in  harmony  with 
the  true  and  genuine  pinio6<:phies  applicable  to  a  great  democracy. 
"The  results  constitute  a  cumphment  to  the  membership  ol  the 
American  Newspaper  Pubhshers'  Association  and  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union 
of  North  America." 

The  address  of  James  G  Stahlman.  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  conference  ol  representatives  of  the  American  New.s- 
paper  Publishers'  .\s50ciaf  ion.  and  Senator  GEoacE  L.  Beert.  presi- 
dent, and  repre^ntatives  if  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America,  held  m  Wa5hin2;tcn  December 
10,  on  the  occasion  of  s;t;ning  the  new  .5-year  contract,  follows 

"If  the  press  of  America  is  to  remain  free  it  must  Ju.stify  its  right 
to  that  freedom.  It  can  be.st  Just;fv  that  right  by  a  rigid  adherence 
to  its  public  trust  thrtnish  leadership  particularly  in  times  like 
this  when  reason  has  apparently  abdicated  its  throne  and  passion 
and  strife  have  grar.ped  the  ^c-pter 

•That  leadership  must  be  not  me'-ely  through  editorial  expression 
and  persuasion  but  bv  example  a.s  well 

"It  Is  therefore  h'.srhly  fitting  that  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
I  llshers"  Association  should  join  with  the  International  Printing 
I  Pressmen  and  Assi.'^tants  Uni'r^n  rf  North  America  in  this  renewal 
of  ctir  international  arbitration  agreement  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  accord  between  us  for  30  years  and  which,  by  example,  should 
point  the  way  to  others  as  thf  onlv  sensible,  satisfactory,  and  lair 
settlement  of  differences  tjetween  employer  and  employee. 
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"This  principle  of  arbitration  Involves  the  fundamental  right  of 
all  parties  to  a  controversy  to  a  full  hearing  upon  the  facts  and  to 
a  fair  and  impartial  adjudication  pertaining  to  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  on  the  basis  of  those  facts. 

"That  Is  the  spirit  of  this  agreement. 

"That  is  and  must  continue  to  be  the  American  way  of  settlement. 

"It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  press  and  of  this  great  ally  of  ours 
among  the  printing  trades  that  this  example  of  leadership  may  be 
followed  in  all  other  businesses  and  industries  In  this  country. 

'It  is  our  honest  belief  that  arbitration  is  the  surest  and 
.straightest  way  to  Industrial  peace  and  consequent  economic 
recovery. 

"To  this  high  principle  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation stands  unalterably  committed." 

AGRICTILTT7IIAL    RELIEF 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  on  page  65.  line  8. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  entirely  unfair  to  the  farmers  to  pick  the  5-year 
period.  1909  to  1914.  as  a  basis  for  arriving  at  a  parity  price. 
They  did  not  get  parity  with  industry  during  that  period,  and 
they  will  not  under  the  pending  bill.  During  that  period  the 
farmers  received  only  40  percent  of  the  p>cr  capita  income 
that  was  received  by  the  nonfarmer  people  of  this  Nation. 
It  is  unfair  to  tell  the  farmers  they  will  get  parity.  In  some 
30  places  in  the  bill  parity  is  referred  to,  and  on  page  65  of 
the  bill  parity  is  defined  as  being  based  on  the  1909  to  1914 
period.  25  years  ago.     That  is  entirely  unfair. 

Further  than  that.  I  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
the  Democratic  platform  in  1932,  when  the  great  party 
which  is  now  in  power  went  into  the  field  asking  for  votes, 
contained  a  provision  that  the  party  would  do  the  best  it 
could  to  make  sure  that  every  legal,  constitutional  m.casure 
would  be  enacted  necessary  to  enable  the  farmers  to  receive 
for  their  basic  commodities  prices  in  excess  of  cost  cf  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  prices  based  on  the  conditions  in  the 
period  from  1909  to  1914  would  not  give  the  farmer  a  price 
equal  to  cost  of  production,  but  it  would  be  below  cost  of 
production.  The  so-called  parity  based  on  the  prices  during 
that  period  is  below  cost  of  production.  The  worst  of  it  is 
there  would  be  no  chance  under  the  bill  for  the  fanner  to  get 
even  as  much  as  the  parity  price. 

I  merely  wanted  to  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Senators,  because  many  farmers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bill  will  give  them  real  parity.  It  will  not  give  them  parity, 
even  if  we  get  the  price  up  to  the  so-called  parity  base  of  the 
5-year  period,  and  according  to  the  best  information  we  can 
get  there  will  not  be  half  enough  money  to  bring  the  farmers 
up  even  to  so-called  parity. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  the  provi- 
sion which  has  been  referred  to  and  which  is  the  subject  of 
debat-e  now  seems  to  me  illusory,  to  use  a  very  mild  term. 
Let  me  ask  what  is  meant  by  language  such  as  this? — 

"Parity",  as  applied  to  prices  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  or 
rice,  shall  be  that  price  for  the  commodity  as  will  give  to  the 
commodity  a  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that 
farmers  buy  equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  such  com- 
modity In  the  period  from  August  1909  to  July  1914. 

What  articles  that  farmers  will  buy?  What  kind  of 
articles?  Is  the  extent  of  thenvto  l)e  defined,  or  is  it  to  run 
riot,  so  that  we  may  not  know  at  all  the  articles  which 
farmers  may  buy  to  which  parity  may  apply? 

It  may  be  that  some  farmers  will  buy  one  kind  of  article, 
some  another.  Some  may  be  interested  in  automobiles,  some 
may  be  interested  in  pianos,  some  may  be  interested  in  trom- 
bones, and  some  may  be  interested  in  any  other  kind  of  in- 
strument. What  articles  are  these  on  which  the  parity 
prices  are  made  dependent? 

Will  anyone  explain  to  me  what  this  particular  provision 
of  the  measure  means?  No  one  responds,  and  if  no  one  will 
inform  me  what  it  means.  I  presiime  I  may  take  my  seat 
with  the  assurance  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Nortii  Da- 


kota [Mr.  FrazierI,  who  ha.s  ju-st  spoken,  l«?  correct  in  what 
he  has  said  about  applying  the  parity  ol  lt<09  to  1914  to  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will   the   Senator    >ield'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  yield 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  When  the  Agricultural  Adjustmei  t  Act 
was  under  consideration,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
consideration  of  most  agricultural  legislation,  my  recollec- 
tion is — and  I  think  it  is  why  this  period  is  set  out  m  the 
bill — during  the  years  from  1909  to  1914  the  prices  of  farm 
commodities  and  the  prices  of  farm  machinery,  fertilizer. 
clothing,  furniture,  and  other  things  which  the  average 
farmer  would  purchase,  occupied  a  more  nonnal  relationship 
than  at  any  other  period  which  mipht  be  established  as  a 
basis  for  legislation.  Of  course,  it  is  realized  that  a  farmer 
has  as  much  right  to  buy  an  automobile  or  a  trombone  or 
anything  else  as  any  other  citizen  of  the  United  State.s 
may  possess. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  in  trying  to  pick  a  period  when  the 
relationship  between  purcJiasing  power  and  the  prices  of 
the  things  purchased  would  be  as  normal  as  possible,  this 
period  was  found  to  be  the  most  advantageous. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  August  1909  to  July  1914. 
They  might  have  gone  back  beyond  our  recollection  and 
fixed  a  particular  time,  and  it  would  have  been  accepted  by 
all  of  us:  but  they  would  have  had  to  po  bark  so  far,  if  they 
went  beyond  my  reccliectlon.  that  perhaps  I  would  bo  par- 
doned for  complaining  as  well. 

The  period  is  from  1909  to  1914.  and  the  parity  is  de- 
pendent on  the  articles  which  farmers  buy.  The  Senator 
.«^ays  that  the  farmer  has  the  same  right  to  buy  articles  that 
anyone  el.'-e  has.  So  he  has.  If  he  buys  a  sealskin  coat. 
or  if  he  buys  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  or  if  he  buys  a  suit  of 
clothes  that  are  hand-me-downs,  or  has  one  made  at  a 
fashionable  tailor's,  all  of  these  things  will  be  includea  m 
the  language  that  is  used. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  period  referred  to  in  the  bill  is  the 
same  as  the  period  fl.xed  in  the  old  Adjustment  Act,  and  that 
was  fixed  after  minute  investigation  because  it  represented 
a  greater  advantage  to  the  farmer.  It  was  the  best  period 
for  the  farmer,  by  comparison,  that  could  be  fixed  upon 
without  going  back  even  beyond  the  recollection  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  which,  after  all,  would  not  be  as  far 
back  as  he  probably  would  seek  to  lead  us  to  believe  It 
would  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Oh.  yes;  it  would  be  quite 
a  way  back,  I  confess.  The  bill  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
was  an  experiment,  it  was  empirical  in  character,  and  that 
is  all  it  was. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  While  the  bill  was  an  experiment — and 
I  contend  that  all  legislation  Is  an  experiment  to  a  certain 
degree — there  was  no  question  about  the  period  chosen 
being  the  best  period  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer. 
That  was  not  an  experiment;  that  was  arrived  at  by  a  com- 
parison of  definite  figures  and  prices  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  of  the  things  which  the  individual  farmer  is 
expected  to  purchase. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  To  show  that  the  Senator 
is  mi-staken,  I  refer  him  to  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  FrazizrI.  who  is  a  farmer.  He  knows  better 
than  I  do.  Infinitely  better,  and  I  would  take  his  word  in 
reference  to  anything  pertaining  to  the  farmer  rather  than 
any  slight  knowledge  I  might  have.  He  says  the  selection 
of  that  period  was  unjust  to  the  farmer,  and  that  it  was 
unjust  to  him  he  knows. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  suggest  any  other  period  or  any  other  years  as  a 
base. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  CaL- 
fomia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  The  war  period,  right  after  1818,  was  of 
course  a  great  deal  better. 
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Mr  BARKLKT.  Of  coarse,  if  i«b  are  to  go  back  to  the 
period  during  the  war  to  fix  a  bijsis  for  agriculture,  that 
would  not  be  a  normal  period. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California 
period  that  was  described  a  few 


'Tie  attempt  Is  to  fix  a 
I  dministrations  ago  as  a 


period  of  "normalcy."  and  that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  have 
not  succeeded  in  doing,  says  our  b-iend  the  Senator  from 

North  Dakota.  ^       .      *w  ♦ 

What  is  meant?  How  can  parity  be  defined  by  saymg  that 
it  shall  be  determined  with  respec  to  arUcles  that  farmers 
buy?  That  is  a  most  generic  way  in  which  to  express  the 
situaUon,  It  seems  to  me.  How  is  c  ne  to  determine  anything 
about  that?  It  says  all  the  articlts  that  farmers  may  buy. 
If  ^^  i^re  asked  to  put  every  f  aimer  in  a  strait  jacket,  to 
say  that  every  man  who  tills  the  so  1  must  buy  certain  things 
in  a  certain  way,  that  would  be  on^  thing,  and  Perhaps  that 

Is  the  intention  of  the  bill;  and ...--- 

opportunities  of  the  farmers  to  piirchase  what  they  please, 
it  wlU  be  left  so  indefinite  that  th^  can  be  nothing  deter- 
mined from  the  definition. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    T^e  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  on  page  65,  line 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    Tlie  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  co|nmlttee  was,  on  page  65, 

after  line  18,  to  insert: 


I.  subdivision  2. 


S.  "Parity",  as  applied  to  Income 
farmers  that  bears  to  the  Income  of 
the  Eame  relation  as  {vevailed  during 
to  July  1914. 


ihall  be  that  net  Income  of 

Le  dlvlduals  other  than  fanners 

the  period  from  August  1909 


subs(  iction. 
betwe  ?n 
otier 
di 
it 
tha:i 
knew 


deflnititTn? 


groips. 


Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President.  I 
the  Senate  for  long,  but  I  wish  to 
some  questions  regarding  this 
a  comparison  is  to  be  made 
and  the  incomes  of  indlvidxials 
pose  the  largest  group  of  Individ 
the  very  low  income  group,  and 
income  of  that  group  Is  lower 
fore,  it  becomes  important  to 
pot  upon  this  language.    What 
ers  are  referred  to  In  this 
viduals  la  referred  to? 

Mr.  POPE.    All  others;  all 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Is  it  the 
measure  that  somebody — the 
sumably — shall  ascertain  what 
viduals  of  this  country  was  during 
Is  that  the  intention? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  should  say  yes. 
will  be  to  obtain  the  Income  of 
States.    Of  course,  that  would 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
the  farmer  was  as  compared 
Individuals. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Can  the  Senatoi 
of  that  information  is?    Is  It  in 

Mr.  POPE.    I  should  have  to 
gallons  to  determine  all  the 
formation,  but  I  know  that 
for  makng  that  calculation.    I 
figures  showing  what  the  averagi 
of  the  country  is.  but  I  have  not 
tlon  now. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  suppose  it  w 
age  it  on  the  basis  of  our  total 
In  gainful  occupations. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Perhaps  there 
period  which  shows  what  those 
Inftuined.  and  I  want  to  know 

liir.  POPS.  The  Bureau  of 
aesses  a  great  deal  of  data  on 
its  accountants  can  give  very  goo^ 


^  rill  not  occupy  the  time  of 

1  isk  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 

It  is  apparent  tlbat 

the  incomes  of  farmers 

than  farmers.    I  sup- 

lials  other  than  farmers  is 

is  quite  possible  that  the 

that  of  farmers.    There- 

the  interpretation  to  t)e 

Iniiivlduals  other  than  farm- 

What  group  of  indi- 


intentlon  of  the  sponsors  of  the 

Sec  -etary  of  Agriculture,  pre- 

tlie  incwne  of  all  the  Indi- 

the  period  1909  to  19(14? 


Part  of  the  computaHion 

all  persons  in  the  United 

average  income.    Then 

deteimlne  what  the  income  of 

wilh  the  income  of  all  otlher 


mian 


advise  us  what  the  source 
Existence? 

laake  some  further  Invftsti- 

sources  for  obtaining  the  in- 

cons  derable  data  are  available 

npyself  have  frequently  seen 

income  of  the  individuals 

all  the  soiures  of  Lnfortna- 

(luld  be  necessary  to  aver- 
jopulation  that  is  engaged 


may  be  a  cen.sus  for  that 
incomes  were.    I  am  not 


Apricultural  Economics  pos- 
that  sort  of  thing,  and 
figures  on  that  matte)*. 


Jiist 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  what  his 
theory  is  of  the  "net  income"  of  farmers,  as  that  term  is 
used  here.  I  observe  that  in  the  previous  paragraph  special 
reference  is  mad-  to  interest  and  taxes.  Does  the  Senator 
understand  that  the  term  "net  income."  as  used  here,  would 
justify  a  deduction  by  the  farmer  of  payments  made  by  him 
for  interest  and  Uxes.  for  example? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I 
could  get  for  the  Senator  the  basi.s  of  the  calculations  that 
are  made  on  that  matter,  but  I  could  not  go  into  detail. 
I  know  that  this  definition  was  written  on  the  basis  of  the 
method  of  arriving  at  these  incomes  which  is  now  in  use 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  suppose  the  definition  of  "net  income"  as 
employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  might  be 
applied  to  this  section.  Does  the  Senator  know  about  that? 
Mr.  POPE.  I  should  =:uppose  so.  Whether  or  not  they  use 
exactly  the  same  definition  of  "net  income"  that  is  used  in 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rcvf^nue  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Just  one  other  question.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  patience.  Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  in 
order  to  make  a  fair  comparison  of  income,  one  should  com- 
pare net  income  with  net  income,  and  therefore  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  know  what  the  net  income  of  in- 
dividuals other  than  farmers  is'' 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  a  comparable  basL"  should  be  used, 
of  course,  in  making  the  comparisons;  but  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  with  reference  to  this  whole  definition  that  the  only 
reason  for  the  definition  as  to  parity  applied  to  income  arose 
out  of  a  provision  in  the  bill  concerning  the  desirabUity  of 
obtaining  a  parity  of  income  when  applied  to  farmers  in 
comparison  with  all  othrrs.  It  i.^  a  sort  of  ideal,  or  a  goal 
which  we  might  strive  to  n-ach,  to  obtain  a  fair  sliare  of  the 
national  income  for  farmers  as  compared  with  all  others. 
It  has  no  practical  significance  in  thi.s  bill,  because  nothing 
is  based  upon  it.  The  parity  price  is  a  very  important  and  a 
ver>-  significant  thing  in  the  philosophy  of  the  bill,  but  parity 
of  the  income  is  a  sort  of  an  ideal  wtuch  its  supporters 
are  striving  to  attain.  The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  thought  the  paragraph  setting  out 
our  ultimate  aim  or  goal  would  be  desirable,  and  that  brought 
about  the  neces.sity  for  the  definition;  but  it  has  no  practical 
I  value  in  the  administration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AUSTIN,  Mr.  President^  that  really  provides  ground 
for  these  inquiries,  because  I  regard  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  this  section  as  being  important  in  the  perception  of  the 
ideal.  Does  the  Senator  then  say  that  this  means  that 
parity,  as  applied  to  income,  shall  be  the  net  income  of 
farmers  which  bears  to  the  net  income  of  individuals  other 
than  farmers  the  same  relation  that  prevailed  during  the 
period  from  August  1909  to  -July  1914? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  should  .say  offhand,  without  having  thor- 
oughly investigated  the  method  of  calculation  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  that  that  is  a  perfectly 
fair  suggestion  to  make.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  comparison 
of  the  net  income  of  farmers  with  the  net  income  of  all  others 
would  be  a  fair  comparison.  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  methods  of  arriving  at  the  comparison  to  say  now 
that  I  should  be  willing  to  have  that  language  changed. 

Mr.  AUSTIN  To  sum  it  up.  then,  shall  we  understand 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  nf  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment to  fix  an  exact  yard.stick  for  income — parity  as  ap- 
phed  to  income — and  that  when  the  term  "the  same  rela- 
tion" is  used — that  is,  the  .'--ame  r>'lation  that  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  period  from  August  1909  to  July  1914 — it  is  not 
intended  thereby  to  express  it  exactly,  but  only  to  express 
a  thing  hoped  for? 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  correct:  m.erely  as  a  thing  to  strive 
for,  to  obtain  the  same  relation  between  farmers  and  all 
others  that  existed  during  the  base  period.  My  lack  of 
Information  as  to  the  basis  of  that  calculation  arose  out  of 
the  fact  that  I  regarded  this  as  not  a  particularly  important 
part  of  the  bill.  It  merely  expresses  an  ideal,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  that  would  be  to  establish  the  same  relative  posi- 
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tions  that  prevailed  at  the  former  period.  The  Senator  can 
see  the  difference  between  that  and  the  question  of  parity 
price.  The  parity  price  applies  to  the  individual  commodity, 
and  it  is  important  in  tliis  type  of  bUl;  but  the  parity  of 
income  means  an  over-all  relation  as  between  agriculture 
and  other  industries  which  does  not  play  any  practical  part 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Possibly  no  one,  not  even  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  could  answer  the  question  of  what  that  relation 
was  with  exactitude,  could  he? 

Mr.  POPE.  No;  I  think  that  is  true.  However,  one  con- 
stantly sees  figures  of  this  sort — that  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
population  are  engaged  in  fanning  or  dependent  upon  farm- 
ing, and  they  are  paid  something  hke  10  percent  of  the 
national  income.  At  one  time  the  farm  income  was  as  high 
as  13  or  14  p)ercent  of  the  national  income,  and  it  was  as 
low  as  7  percent  during  the  depression  years  of  1930,  1931, 
and  1932.  It  is  now  around  10  percent.  I  presume  that  the 
figures  we  see  are  obtained  from  the  application  of  some 
such  formula  as  that  attempted  to  be  set  out  in  this  defini- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Now  the  Senator  sees,  does 
he  not,  as  Chesterton  said.  "How  great  is  the  futility  of 
debate"?  The  Senator  has  observed  that  this  question  of 
parity  is  a  spiritual  ideal  and  an  iridescent  dream.  Know- 
ing now  what  It  is,  how  can  the  Senator  further  discuss  It? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  cannot ;  and  I  take  my  seat. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  ask  the  Senator  If  he  does  not  recognize 
that  many  expressions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
TMr.  PopeI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  POPE.  Does  not  the  Senator  recognize  that  the  Golden 
Rule  is  an  expression  of  a  very  high  ideal.  It  is  never 
universally  lived  up  to;  but  the  fact  that  we  may  express  it 
from  time  to  time  ought  not  to  be  a  subject  of  condemna- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  a 
subject  of  condemnation. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  It  would  not  be  a  subject 
of  condemnation,  but  if  we  were  to  express  it  in  a  law  we 
would  express  it  clearly,  and  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  it  is  glorious. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  us  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  designated  as  subsec- 
tion 3  on  page  65. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  65,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  23,  to  strike  out  "1"  and  iiosert  "4",  and  in  line  24, 
after  the  word  "quantity",  to  insert  "of  the  commodity  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  that  was",  so  as  to  read: 

4.  "Normal  year's  domestic  consumption"  shall  be  the  yearly 
average  quantity  of  the  commodity  produced  in  the  United  States 
that  was  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  10 
marketing  years,  adjusted  for  current  trends  In  such  consumption. 

The  amendment  'f>'a.s  agreed  to. 

Tlie  next  amendment  was,  on  page  66,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  3.  to  strike  out  "2"  and  insert  "5",  and  in  line  4,  after 
the  word  "quantity",  to  insert  "of  the  commodity  produced 
in  the  United  States  that  was",  so  as  to  read: 

5.  "Normal  years  exports"  shall  be  the  yearly  average  quantity 
of  the  commodity  produced  In  the  United  States  that  waa  exported 


from  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  10  vears    adjusted  for 

currf-nt  trends  :n  .-iuch  exports 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8.  to 
strike  out  "3"  and  in.sert  "6".  and  m  ime  14,  after  the  word 
"year",  to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following  proviso;  ■fVo- 
Tided,  howei'cr.  That  cotton  produced  in  any  year  and  mar- 
keted prior  to  August  1  of  the  same  year  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  marketed  during  the  marketing  year  commencing 
August  1  of  such  year",  so  as  to  read: 

6.  The  term  "maricetlng  vear  '  means,  for  cotton  and  rice  the 
period  from  Aupust  1  of  one  year  to  July  31  of  the  succeeding  year; 
for  wheat  and  flue-cured  tobacco,  the  period  from  July  1  of  one 
year  to  June  30  of  tiie  succeeding  year  Jor  all  other  tvi>e«  o{ 
tobacco  and  for  corn,  the  period  from  Octc*.->er  1  of  one  vear  to 
September  30  of  the  .succeeding  year  P'ovxded,  however.  That 
cotton  produced  in  any  yeur  and  marketed  pr:or  to  August  1  ol  the 
same  year  i^hall  be  deemed  to  have  been  marketed  during  the 
marketing  year  commencing  .August   1  of  such  year. 

Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  66,  after  line  17,  to 
Insert: 

7.  "Total  supply"  of  any  agrlcultiiral  commodity  for  any  mar- 
keting year  shall  l>e  the  carry-over  at  the  l>eginnlng  of  such 
marketing  year  plus  the  estimated  production  thereof  In  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  .such  marketing 
year  begins,  except,  that  the  estimated  production  of  type  46 
tobacco  during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  the 
determination  is  being  made  shall  be  used  In  lieu  of  the  esti- 
mated production  of  such  type  during  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  marketing  year  begins  In  determining  the  total  .•'uppiv 
of  cigar-filler  and  cigar-blnder  tobacco. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  67,  after  line  3,  to 
insert  the  following: 

8  TTie  normal  supplv  for  the  following  agricultural  commodltlen 
.-hall  b^- 

Wheat,  a  normal  years  domestic  consimipilon  and  export*  plus 

10  percent  thereof  as  an  allowance  for  a   normal   carry-over 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  believes  tliat.  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  these  divisions,  if  It  Is  agreeable  to 
the  Senate,  perhaps  they  should  be  voted  upon  separately, 
as  long  as  they  apply  to  separate  commodities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  amendment  be  considered  paragraph  by  para- 
graph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.    The  next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  67.  after  line  8.  to 
insert  the  following: 

Corn,  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
in  line  10.  after  the  word  "exports",  to  add  the  words  "plus 
5  percent  thereof  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal  carry-over." 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  care  to  say  any- 
thing more  with  reference  to  this  amendment  or  this  pro- 
posal I  have  stated  my  position  I  simply  want  to  be  re- 
corded as  not  favoring  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  .state  the 
next  amendment. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  was,  on  page  67, 
after  line  10,  to  insert  the  following: 

Cotton,  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
plus  3.5  percent  thereof  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal  carry-over  and 
an  ever-normal  reserve. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  67,  after  line  13,  to 
insert  a  new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

Rice,  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus  a 
10  percent  thereof  as  an  allowance  for  a  noraul  carry-over. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  next  amendment  was.  on  page 


lil:b 


on 


insert: 

Tobacco,  a  normal  year's  domestic 
176  percent  otf  a  normaT  year**  domeatlc 
cent  of  a  Dormal  y«W»  «zport«  aa  an  -'" 
over. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  ne?rt  amendment  was.  on  page 
Insert: 

B    -Carry -over"  In  the  caae  of  tobacco  an<l 
y«ar  sball  be  tbe  qriantlty  thereof  on  hand 
the  beginning  of  njch  marlcetlng  year  wb* 
Dnlt«d  Statea  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
current,  except   that   to  the  caae  at  clgai 
tobaooo  the  quantity  <rf  type  46  tobacco 
prodiiced  In  the  United  Statea  dtiring  auch 
be  indudad. 

10  (a) .  The  "normal  yield"  per  acre  for 
farm  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  foi 
during  the  preceding  10  years,  adjUBted  ' 
if  there  is  no  actual  yield  or  the  data  tl; 
any  year,  then  an  appralaed  yield  to  be 
tary      The  normal  yield  per  acre  shall  first 
period  in  which  adjustment  contracts  are 
payments  first  offered,  as  the  caae  may  be, 
and  thereafter  shall  be  recomputed  during 
adjustment  contracta  or  any  parity 
farmers 

Tobacco,  a  normal  year's  domestic 
175  percent  of  a  normal  year's  domestic 
cent   of   a  normal   year's  exports  as   an 
carry-over 

9.  "Carry-over"  in  the  case  of  tobacco 
ing   year   shall   be   the   quantity   thereof 
States   at   the  beginning  of   such  mwkr' 
duced  In  the  United  SUtea  prior  to  the 
year  then  current,  except  that  in  the  case 
binder  tobacco  the  quantity  of  type  46  *- 
tofore  produced  In  the  United  States 
shall  also  be  Included. 


consudiptlon  and  exports  pl\« 

ccnsumptkxi  and  6S  per- 

allowi  nee  for  a  normal  carry- 


«7.  after  Une  20.  to 


.  ric*  for  any  marketing 
In  the  United  States  at 
_  waa  produced  In  the 
the  calendar  year  then 
-filler  and  clgar-blnder 
hand  and  theretofore 
calendar  year  shall  aLso 


payme  it 


wheat  and  com  for  any 
the  commodity  thereon 

weather  condition*,  or 

are  not  available  for 

4rt«rmlned  by  the  Secre- 

be  computed  during  the 

first  tendered,  or  parity 

o  farmers  under  this  act 

any  period  In  which  any 

offers  are  tendered  to 


for 
then  for 


io 


coosu  siptlon 


and  exports  plus 

cbmumption  and  65  pex- 

lUowance   for   a    normal 


ketlog 


^nd  rice  for  any  market - 

an  hand    In   the   United 

,  year  which  was  pro- 

^Inning  of  the  calendar 

of  clgar-flller  and  clgar- 

on  hand  and  there- 

diirlng  such  calendar   year 


tot  acco 


•me  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  was,  on  page 


f(ir 
lor 


contra  ;t8 


10  (a).  The  "normal  yield**  per  acre,  fa 
farm  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  '■* 
durtng  the  precedmg  10  years,  adjusted 
tf  tb«re  la  no  aotual  yield  or  the  data 
tot  any  year,  then  an  appraised  yield  to 
xtturj.    The  nOTmal  yield  per  acre  shall 
the  period   In  which   adjustment  contn 
parity  payments  ftnt  offered,  as  the  case 
this  act  and  thereafter  shall  be  recomp' 
wtUch  any  adjustment  contracts  or  any 
tendered  to  farmers. 

The  ameixlment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  axnendment  was,  on 
Insert: 


oompi  itatlon 
a 
-II 

ottton 
therein 
teiminlng 


(b)   "NcBinal  yield"  per  acre  of  cotton. 
ooonty  BhaU  be   the  weighted   average 
tbneln  during  the  S  years  immediately 
w<tt^  luymal  yMd  U  i»ed  in  any  — 
Utle.   provided,   that  if   for  any   year 
ytcM  of  cotton  produced  thereto  Is  one- 
yield  so  oonputad.  the  normal  yield  of  ~ 
kver^e  at  yMds  of  cotton  producwl  * 
years  to  such  6-year  parted.    In  dat 
case  of  cotton  for  the  year  1938  there 
mated  yields  for  the  crop  year  1087-38 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President.  I 
this  paragraph  which  I  desire  to  ofdsr 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Tte 

stated. 

The  L«cisLATrvi  Clkrk.    On  pagt 
li  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words 
80  as  to  read 


Normal  yield  per  acre  oX  cotton  for  ai  ly  county  shan  b«— 


And  so  forth. 
Mr.  CLARK. 


Mr.  President.  I  suggest 


quorum.  

TYte  PWESTDDKI  OmCER.    The 

sunested.    The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  nJU 
Tte  letfdatlve  eloic  proceeded  to 

the  names  of  serend  Senators. 


December  10 


67.  after  Bne  16,  to 


6  J.  after  line  3,  to  insert: 


wheat  aiKl  eorn  for  any 
the  commodity  thereon 

ktber  conditions,  or 

^lerefor  are  not  available 
determined  by  the  Sec- 
first  be  computed  during 
are   first   tendered,   or 
may  be.  to  farmers  under 
pt  ted  durtog  any  period  m 
parity  payment  offers  are 


pa(e  68.  after  line  15,  to 


,  tobacco,  and  rice  for  any 

yield   of  cotton   produced 

preceding  the  year  in  which 

ktlon  authorized  to  thts 

such    6-year   period    the 

^ird  less  than  the  normaJ 

Shan  be  the  weighted 

dtiring  the  remaining 

J  normal  yield  to  the 

i^iall~be  tocluded  the  estl- 


have  an  amendment  to 
at  this  time, 
amendment    will   be 

68  in  lines  16  and  17 
"tobacco  and  rice", 


the  absence  of  a 

absence  of  a  quorum  is 

U. 

call  ttke  roll,  and  called 


Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
in  order,  but  if  it  is  in  order  I  should  like  to  withdraw 
the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  can  be  done  by  unani- 
mous consent.  . 

Mr  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimous  consont  that  I  may  wiin- 
draw  the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest- of  the  Senator  frori  Missouri  that  the  quorum  call 

be  suspended?  .  .  ^  *      w     «■ 

Mr  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
the  particular  amendment  which  is  bcinp  considered  at  this 
time  is  one  to  which  I  am  quite  sure  certain  absent  Senators 
desire  to  offer  amendments.    May  it  be  understood  that  the 

amendment  will  ro  over?  .^v,  *  4*. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Yes.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  It 
is  the  purpose  vto  recess  in  a  few  moments  and  let  this 
matter  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther^  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  the  quorum  call 
be  suspended?  The  Chair  hear.s  none  and  it  Ls  sn  ordered. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  !Mr.  Hatch!  that  the  pending  committee  amend- 
ment, on  page  68.  .subsection  ih>.  may  be  passed  over? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana LMr.  Ellewder]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Loui.siana  I  observe  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention that  the  word.s  "tobacco  and  rice"  .shall  be  stricken 
from  the  committee  provision.  Does  not  that  leave  the  bill 
in  shape  so  that  we  will  have  no  definition  of  "normal  yield" 

for  rice?  . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we  have  it  in  another 
part  of  the  bOl.    This  is  to  apply  to  cotton  only. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Where  is  it  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 

01  the  bill':' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  may  be  passed  over,  together  with  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  why  he  is  desirous  of  striking  those 
words  from  the  bill?     What  are  his  rea.sons? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  section  is  intended.  I  understand, 
simply  to  define  "normal  yield"  for  cotlun  and  not  for  rice 
and  tobacco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thr  Chair  to  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  aslts  that  his  amendment 
to  this  subsection,  and  the  committee  amendment  involving 
the  subsection,  be  passed  over? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  wiU  be  passed  over.  The  next  amendment  of 
the  committee  will  be  stated. 

The  next   amendment   wa.s,  on  page   69,  after  line   3.  to 

insert: 

11  The  "national  ave.-age  yield"  for  any  agruul'-ural  commodity 
shall  be  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  lor  the  corruncdily 
during  the  preceding  10  yenrs  adjusted  Jor  tibnormal  weather 
conditions. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  this  definition  would  apply 
to  a  portion  of  the  b:ll  that  was  stricken  out  by  a  commit- 
tee amendment.  There  is  no  such  tiling  in  the  bill  now  as 
"national  average  yield":  therefore.  I  think  no  definition  of 
that  term  Is  necessary  and  that  the  amendment  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  amend  the  para- 
graph by  striking  out  the  word  "ten'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "five."  Personally,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  matter  go  over  until  tomorrow,  but  I  am  willing  to 
d>y^''  it  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.    Inasmuch  as  the  authors  of  the  bill  have 

moved  that  the  committee  amendment  be  rejected,  is  it 
necessary  to  amend  it  at  all.  since  we  have  already  elimi- 
nated the  part  of  the  bill  to  which  it  refers? 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  By  an  amendment  we  have  heretofore 
adopted  we  have  stricken  out  all  reference  to  what  wa,s 
knov.n  as  the  national-average  yield.  Therefore,  no  such 
thing  as  that  is  in  the  bill,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  the 
entire  pa.-agraph  should  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  CL-ARK.     Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  69,  after  line  7,  to 

insert: 

12.  "Normal  production"  of  cotton  for  any  State  or  county,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  the  average  of  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton 
produced  therein  during  the  5  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  normal  production  is  used  in  any  computation 
authorized  in  this  title:  Prmnded,  That  if  for  any  year  of  such 
5-year  period  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  produced  therein  is 
less  than  one-third  of  the  normal  production  so  computed,  the 
normal  production  of  cotton  Bhall  be  the  average  of  the  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  produced  therein  during  the  remaining  years  In 
such  5-year  period. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
word  "title"  in  Line  12  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"act." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  U). 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  evidently  a  clerical 
error  in  this  amendment,  because  the  provision  does  not 
read  the  same  as  the  language  found  under  the  definition  of 
"normal  yield"  in  line  22,  page  68.  At  that  place  the  lan- 
guage is.  "one-third  less  than."  In  line  14  of  the  ponding 
amendment  under  the  definition  of  "normal  production",  the 
language  is  "less  than  one-third  of."  I  wish  to  make  the 
two  conform  by  striking  out  the  word  "of"  and  transposing 
the  words  "less  than"  after  "one-third." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the  Senator  referring  to 
paragraph  (b)  on  page  68? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  am  comparing  subsection  Cb)  with  para- 
graph 12.  In  line  22,  on  page  68.  the  definition  reads  "one- 
third  less  than."  On  line  14,  page  69,  I  want  the  language 
to  read  also  "one-third  less  than." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Ttie  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

ERITISH    IMPERIAL    WAR    COtJNCn.    REPORT 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  a  very  few  mo- 
ments of  the  Senate  at  this  time  on  a  matter  not  related  to 
the  pending  bill,  and  I  hesitate  to  do  so;  but  I  feel  that  it 
is.  after  a  fashion,  a  matter  of  personal  privilege. 

During  the  life  of  the  Senate  Munitions  Committee,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  the  com.mittee  was 
afforded  assistance  by  the  State  Department,  and  especially 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hull,  for  which  I  have  offered 
mi'  thanks  time  and  time  again. 

During  the  work  of  the  committee  the  State  Department 
made  available  to  it  various  documents  which  the  Depart- 
ment felt  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  confidential  manner. 
The  confidence  of  the  committee  was  assured  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  those  transactions.  Several  such  documents  which 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  were  reproduced  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  enable  each  member  of  the  committee 
to  have  a  copy. 

I  do  not  desire  to  identify  any  of  those  documents  at  this 
time,  but  2  or  3  weeks  ago.  by  some  method  or  anotlier,  a  very 
Ingenious,  energetic  reporter  gathered  for  the  International 
News  Service  what  was  alleged  to  be,  and  what  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  deny  was.  a  document  commonly  described  as  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  War  Council,  carrying 
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the  testimony  of  Lord  Balfour.  This  document  as  published 
by  the  International  Ntws  Service  was  yesirrday  inserted  in 
the  Record  by  the  juriior  Senator  from  Mas.-^achaseits  iMr. 
Lodge!.  I  am  glad  to  stx^  it  published  in  the  REConD  I  think 
that  since  it  has  become  public  it  ought  to  be  made  avialabie 
in  the  Record. 

I  do  very,  very  much  resent  any  conclus.ons  which  hav*^ 
been  readied  that  this  docmnent,  being  of  the  confidential 
nature  that  it  was,  was  made  uvailable  to  the  press  by  nw  or 
any  other  member  of  the  Munitions  Committee.  Tlie  copies 
of  the  document  to  wluch  I  have  referred,  when  we  were 
finished  with  them,  were  gathered  up  one  by  one  and  wei-e 
destroyed  and  their  destruction  was  amply  witnessed.  I  wi.h 
to  deny  most  emphatically  that  I  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee was  responsible  for  the  revealing  of  this  particular 
document  halving  to  do  with  the  Balfour  episode. 

I  am  required  to  make  this  statement  by  rea-son  of  publica- 
tion recently  in  the  column  known  as  the  Washington  Met. -y- 
Go-Round  of  a  declaration  which  said,  among  other  things: 

Just  a  day  or  so  before  Conpres.s  broke,  Nn  pulled  a  neat  stroke. 
He  let  the  long-st'cret  Balloui  report  on  why  the  dllfi-rcnt  allies 
entered  the  war  leak  out  tu  the  press. 

Again  I  wish  most  emphatically  to  den^'  any  responsibility 
for  the  revelation  of  that  document  and  re;)eat  my  asser- 
tion that  I  know  for  a  fact  that  no  member  of  the  committee 
was  responsible  for  the  revelation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  regretting  for  one  min- 
ute that  this  document  has  been  published.  I  think  it  Ls  one 
of  those  things  to  which  the  American  public  should  have 
had  access  long,  long  ago.  but  by  reason  of  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  State  Department  and  the  Secretary,  and 
the  assurance  which  my  committee  gave  to  the  Secretary.  I 
would  to  the  fullest  extent  honor  that  confidence  which  was 
placed  in  us.    I  wnsh  to  reiterate  the  denial. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  another  member  of  the  comm:ttee  in- 
vestigating the  munitions  racket  m  this  country,  as  we  con- 
sidered it,  I  want  to  bear  witness  to  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  Tlie 
document  spoken  of  was  a  document  to  which  indirect  refer- 
ence had  been  made  in  the  investigation  before  the  Muni- 
tions Committee.  I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
and  every  other  member  of  the  Munition.s  Committee  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  only  enough  copies  of  the 
document  to  wliich  the  Senator  has  made  reference  were 
p.rinted  so  that  each  member  of  the  committee  could  have 
one.  and  when  objection  was  made  to  the  publication  of  the 
document  by  the  State  Department  the  cipies  were  returned 
to  the  clerk  of  the  Munitions  Committee,  each  member  of 
the  committee  taking  back  a  receipt  for  the  copy  which  had 
been  originally  given  hmi,  and.  as  far  as  any  member  of  the 
committee  knows,  there  were  no  extra  copies. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  in  stating  that 
I  am  very  happy  that  someone  has  found  a  way  to  make 
this  document  available  to  the  American  people,  because  I 
think  they  should  have  had  it  20  years  ago;  but.  so  far  as  I 
know  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover  it  was  not  by  action 
of  any  member  of  the  Munitions  Committee  that  the  docu- 
ment was  made  public. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  subject  has  come  up,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  real  subject  we  ought  to  investigate  Is  as  to  how 
it  happens  that  this  document,  bearing  so  largely  on  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  affairs,  has  been  withheld  from  the  American 
public  for  20  years.  Why  has  it  happened  that  just  the  day 
before  the  United  States  entered  into  the  World  War  at  least 
the  Secretai-y  of  State  knew  that  a  combination  with  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  territory  had  been  ^^ntered  into  between 
various  foreign  states  which  were  shortly  to  become  our 
allies?  The  President  of  the  United  States  afterward  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  document.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  entirely  prepared  to  believe  any  statement  that 
great  statesman  ever  made.  But  this  document  was  in  the 
Department  of  State  within  a  very  few  days  after  the  Umted 
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states  entered  mto  the  war  In  1917.  1  hat  was  the  document 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Ny«]  had  before 
him.  to  which  he  was  not  permitted  lo  refer;  that  was  the 
document  I  had  before  me.  to  which  1  was  not  permitted  to 
refer  by  a  ruling  of  the  State  Departr^ent  during  the  Muni- 
tions Committee  investigation. 

I  should  like  to  find  out  just  why 
has  the  right  to  treat  as  private  for  20 

which   ceri-ainly   concern   in   the   mo  it    vital    degree    every 
interest  of  the  United  States,  as  to  ouj'  future  foreign  policy, 
and  as  to  the  question  of  whether  we 
war. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Idr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.    Does  not  the  Senator 
it  would  be  a  distinct  service  to  the 

to  have  the  text  of  the  Lansing  pape|-s  now  made  available 
to  the  American  people? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  believe,  and  the  Seriator  from  Washington 
undoubtedly  does — I  happen  to  know 
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he  State  Department 
years  such  documents 


shall  again  drift  into 

Senator  r-eld? 

from  Missouri  believe 
people  of  this  country 


his  views — that  all  of 
the  correspondence  of  any  sort  entehng  into  the  question 
of  the  United  States  having  enterec    into  the  World  War 
would  be  of  most  invaluable  advantai  ;e  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.    I  believe  that  the  di;  closure  of  such  corre- 
spondence would  jiistif y  the  great  fal  her  of  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  (Mr.  La  PoixrnK  in  the  chair)  in  his 
opposition  to  the  entrance  of  the  Uni  ed  States  into  the  war. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  can  afford  at  this  time, 
with   war   clouds  hovering   over   the  whole   world   in   both. 
hemispheres,  to  fail  to  go  forward  vsith  an  investigation  of 
the  question  as  to  what  led  the  United  States  into  the  war 
in  1917. 
Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  th<!  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  shall  be  glad  to  yiUd  the  floor,  or  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  asked  the  Senator  that  question  because 
in  the  debates  which  are  to  come  on  neutrality  we  are 
going  to  hear  all  sorts  of  opinions  ex  jressed  as  to  the  causes 
that  led  us  into  the  World  War;  aid  here,  located  in  the 
Lansing  papers  and  in  the  corresponc  ence  in  the  flies  of  the 
State  Department,  lie  some  of  the  answers  that  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  American  people,  so  that  we  shall  not  mill 
around  here  groping  in  the  dark  as  o  the  causes  which  got 
us  into  the  World  War.  Those  papers  will  threw  a  ?rea: 
light  on  that  question;  yet,  for  son  e  obscure  reason,  they 
are  hidden.  Every  time  it  is  suggesti  d  that  we  should  bring 
them  out  into  the  open  we  are  met  vith  the  argument,  even 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  wc  are  doing  violence  to 
some  canon,  or  to  the  memory  cf  some  individual,  when  thia 
ignorance  may  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  cf 
American  boys  in  the  future;  and  fcr  the  sake  of  obscuring 
a  bit  of  history  that  really  ought  ta  be  brought  right  out 
in  the  open,  we  withhold  from  the  Arierican  people  informa- 
tion that  is  vital  to  them,  that  belongs  to  them.  American 
boys  will  ty  moved  around  like  pawns ,  and  perhaps  butchered 
like  cattle,  simply  because  we  in  th(  Congress  lack  courage 
to  take  the  lead  and  tell  the  American  people  what  hap- 
pened, as  shown  by  documents  in  tlie  archives  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Washington  is  entirely 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  the  munitions  investigation  the 
Senator  from  Wsishlngton  [Mr.  BchsI,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  NyxI.  and  mysef  sat  with  communica- 
tions before  us  which  had  passed  thrtugh  the  American  State 
Department,  which  we  were  not  permitted  to  use.  and  we 
sat  under  attack  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  because  we  were 
not  able  to  use  those  communicatioi  s  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  Department  would  no(  allow  us  to  use  them. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  ran  into  evidence  indicating  that  American 
munitions  factories  were  supplying  Mr.  Hitler  with  means 
of  arming  himself  in  the  air  to  a  dej  ree  surpassing  anything 
in  Europe:  and  yet  we  hear  protests  every  day  about  the 
growth  of  fascism,  and  that  fascism  in  Europe  is  arming 
itself  through  the  agencies  of  American  munitions  factories. 


Yet  we  were  told  that  we  should  not  hrine.  out  that  infor- 
mation. Men  pounded  on  desks  in  ConCTes.-  uniil  their  hands 
bled  at  the  thought  that  we  were  going  to  reveal  that  sort  of 

btisiness. 

Mr.  CLARK    The  Senator  from  Wa^hmeton  is  entirely 

correct.  ,      ,j  j 

Mr  BARKLEY.     Mr.  Fr'-s:d-nt,  I  think  we  should  suspend 

at  this  point  so  far   as  consideration   of   the   farm   bill   is 

concerned. 

iN'Vtsnr, 'TiriN  OF  roTTor;  cocpe.-'.atives 
Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President,  in  the  Charleston  News 

and  Observer  of  December  8  I  find  this  statement: 

KT  LEXDEH 

Evidently  referring  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana— 
=riid      W   prfvion'^  Ser.nte   Invpstlgatlon  of   thp   cotton   coop-?ratlve3 
led   bv   Senjio.-  McKellar,  nf  Tennessee,   had  brought   m   a   clean 
bill  oitor  spending  about  $60  000,  I  believe." 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  spent  in  that  investigation  was 
$1,500  instead  of  $60,000.  It  was  $1  500  only.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  was  a  report  mad--^  which,  instead  of  giving 
the  American  cotton  cooperatives  a  clean  bill  of  health,  gave 
them  an  entirely  d.fTerent  character. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  fact.s  may  be  accurately 
known,  I  shall  ask  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a.s  part  of  my  rem.^rks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  my  name  wa.s  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  .^tat^ement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  I  desire  to  state  that  I  did  not  make  the 
statement  as  it  is  printed  in  the  newspaper  referred  to.  The 
statement  made  by  mo  was  simply  that  I  understood  that  as 
much  as  S60.000  had  been  spent  for  the  investigation,  but  I 
did  not  state  that  that  amount  came  from  the  Govemm<:-nt. 
I  know  quite  a  lot  cf  it  wa.-  .^pcnt  by  the  cotton  a.ssociation. 
I  further  stated  that  I  understood  that  oro  of  the  reports  was 
made  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  "h.nk  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  Mr,  B.^nkhead!,  to  th-  f fleet  that  the  hear- 
ings did  not  show  anything  in  justification  cf  the  charqes. 

Mr.  McKELI^AR.  I  do  not  remember  the  wordinri  of  the 
report,  but  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  I  have  asked 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rrcor^D,  speaks  for  its.lf. 

The  PRESIDING  0?FTCFR.  Without  objection,  the  report 
will  be  pr.nted  in  the  Recokd,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennc^^rce 

Mr.  ELLEXDER.    ^!ay  we  have  printed  in  connection  with 

I  it  the  minority  views  of  the  Senator  frcm  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead"' 

Mr.  M  KELLAR      I  h.avp  no  objection. 

I  Thj  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout  objection,  the  mi- 
ncrity  views  cf  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  BANKiir-M)] 
will  be  printed  in  connection  with  the  committee  report. 

,       The   report    'No.  — )    and  views  of  the  minority  are   as 

I    fellows : 

I  Mr.  McKe:.l\r.  'rem  the  Committee  on  .\pproprlatlan3,  submitted 
the  fono"?.-!;'.;:;  report  (pursuant  to  8.  R^s.  18.5)  : 

Your  subcommittee  heretotcre  appointed  under  ciuthorlty  of  8. 
Res     185,   which   :s   as   follows: 

[3    Re?;    185] 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  .^ppropnatlons.  or  any  duly 
authorized  ■;iibcomm:tt*'e  Thereof.  Is  au;hcriz.'d  and  directed  to 
lnvestigat.e  the  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Gcvernment  for  cotton 
cooperatives  and  their  lotisos  hereiofore  sustaintd.  The  committee 
shall  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  the  result 
of    Its    investicraTions.    toi: 'ther    with    its    reccm.mendations. 

"Fcr  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  :h"reof.  is  authorized  to  hold  hearings, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions  and 
recesses  of  the  Senat*'  in  the  S<'venty-rourth  Congress,  to  employ 
clerical  and  other  assistants,  to  reriuirf*  by  =:ubp*»na  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  productlo.n  of  bocfcs,  papers,  and 
ciorumcnts,  to  admini.^ter  oa:h^  to  take  testimcny,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  It  doeni.=;  advisable.  The  cTst  of  stenographic 
services  to  report  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per 
hundred  words,  and  the  e.xpenses  of  the  committee,  whicli  shall  not 
exceed  $1  500.  shall  be  piul  from  the  contmgvn:  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vcuchcrs  approved  by  the  cha.rman  " 

Met  m  the  city '.~f  Me.^^phls.  Tenn  .  m  Mond.iy.  Q-^tober  28.  19.35, 
where  it  prcceeded  to  tak--  'r.c  tc^timonv  nf  some  eichty-o<;id  wit- 
nesses concerning  the  e.xpenditures  of  the  cotton  cooperatives  und 
the  losses  Ckf  such  cooperatives  and  ottier  matters  allied,  connected 
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with,  and  pertaining  to  such  coopenitlves  and  their  losses,  and  hav- 
ing considered  the  same,  beg  leave  to  report  to  the  full  committee, 
as  foUows: 

ORGANIZATION 

The  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  Is  a  Delaware 
corporation  and  was  Incorporated  January'  11,  1930,  with  an 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $30,000,000,  of  which  $76,950  was  paid 
In,  $40,600  of  which  was  capital  stock,  this  being  afterward  with- 
drawn and  returned  to  the  marketing  associations,  leaving  an 
actual  net  capital  of  $36,350  (vol.  II.  exhibit  25).  The  capital  was 
supposed  to  be  paid  In  by  the  cotton  cooperative  marketing  as-so- 
ciatloiLs  under  the  Capper -Volstead  Act  (vol.  I,  pp.  33  <34  to  p.  38). 

Prior  to  that  time  the  cooperative  marketing  associations  had 
been  established  under  a  previous  act  of  Congress.  In  the  1929  30 
season,  the  A.  C.  C.  A.  handled  no  current  cotton;  it  merely  looked 
after  cotton  that  the  Government  had  prevlotisly  acquired.  Tlie 
Federal  Farm  Board,  with  a  $500,000,000  revolving  fund  created  by 
Congress  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  approved  June  15, 
1929,  authoriz^xl  the  establishment  of  this  cotton  cooperative  asso- 
ciation  (vol.  I.  p.  34) . 

Mr  Creekmore  became  associated  with  the  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  A^^snciatlon  in  April  or  May  1930  fvol  I,  p,  6).  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  the  head  of  the  cotton  cooperatives  was  C  O. 
Moser,  who  acted  prior  thereto  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Mr.  Creek - 
more  (vol  I,  p  402).  The  plan  of  organlrAtion  was  that  t.he  sev- 
eral marketing  as*«x;iations.  amounting  to  some  14  or  15  in  num- 
ber, or  State  or  regional  Eussociations,  or  affiliates  as  they  have 
sometimes  been  culled,  became  stockholders  in  the  A.  C  C  A. 
(vol.  I,  p.  34).  These  marketing  associations,  like  the  Mid-South 
at  Memphis,  were  rather  loosely  formed  organl2aitlons,  but  each 
one  under  the  practical  control  of  its  managing  officer  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  managing  officer  was  usually  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Arncrlcan  Cotton  Cooperative  Association. 
The.se  other  cooperative  associations,  some  15  in  number,  were  all 
more  or  less  Insolvent  when  the  Farm  Board  began  making  loans 
to  them  at  nominal  rates  of  interest  (vol.  I.  pp.  303-305;  vol.  II. 
exhibit  26) .  The  names  of  these  several  State  or  regional  marketing 
associatlor\s  are  as  follows:  Alabama  Cotton  Cooperative  A-ssocla- 
tion:  Brazos  Valley  Cotton  Cooperative  Association;  California 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  Ltd.:  Georgia  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association:  Louisiana  Cotton  Cooperative  Association;  Mid -South 
Cotton  Growers  Association  (Memphis);  Mississippi  Cooperative 
Cotton  Association;  North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers  Cooperative 
Cotton  Association:  Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers  Association;  South 
Carolina  Cotton  Cooperative  Association;  South  Texas  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association;  Southwestern  Irrigated  Cotton  Grower? 
Assioclation:  Texas  Cotton  Cooperative  Association;  Texas  Cotton 
Growers  A.s.soc!atlon:    West  Texas  Cotton  Growers  A.ssoclation. 

In  exhibit  G  to  Mr.  Creekmore's  deposition  the  common  stock 
of  these  severai  associations,  owned  by  the  several  State  or 
regional  asscx-latlons,  was  shown  as  $100  each  or  $1,500  in  all.  and 
this  Indicates.  In  the  absence  of  proof,  that  all  of  the  $76,950 
had  been  returned,  and  In  lieu  thereof  one  share  of  cc«nmon  stock 
had  been  allotted  to  each  constituent  association;  so.  insofar  as 
capital  invested  In  the  A.  C.  C.  A.  is  concerned.  It  may  have  been 
$36,350.  or  It  may  have  t)een  $1500,  or  it  may  have  been  none 
at  all.  It  is  true  that  afterward  preferred  stock  wsw  issued,  but 
that  will  be  considered  later.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  mammoth 
concern  had  no  substantial  capital  paid  in  by  those  who  con- 
trolled it,  and  only  a  nominal  capital.  If  any. 

A.    C     C.    A.    NOT    A    COTTON    CXX)PERATrVi:    ASSOCIATION 

The  A.  C.  C.  A.  and  Its  affiliates  above  named  arc  not  cotton 
cooperatives  within  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act.  or  In  any  other  sense  cotton  cooperatives,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

The  commonly  accepted  definition  of  cotton  cooperatives,  as  dis- 
closed by  the  undisputed  evidence,  is  that  It  is  an  organization  of 
cotton  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  cotton  for  better 
prices  and  at  a  lower  handling  cost,  and  of  otherwise  marketing 
their  cotton  to  mutual  advantage,  in  which  organization  where 
there  are  profits  all  th*>  members  shall  share  in  them  and  where 
there  are  losses  each  member  will  be  assessed  for  its  or  his  re- 
spective share  of  the  losses.  This  definition  is  In  keeping  with 
that  stated  by  the  National  Cooperative  Council,  of  which  Presi- 
dent Wil'.lamson.  of  the  A.  C.  C.  A.,  is  a  meml>er: 

'•Busines.s  cooperatives  are  created  by  farmers  as  agencies 
through  which  they  collectively  sell  their  products  or  purchase 
their  supplies.  Such  cooperatives,  being  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  menibers,  should  at  all  times  have  the  wholehearted  partici- 
pation of  those  members  In  the  risks,  gains,  and  losses  of  the 
business  operations.  Therefore  the  members,  in  building  such  co- 
operatives, should  Invest  therein  substantial  amounts  cf  their  own 
funds  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  btisiness  (vol.  I, 
p    166)." 

Now,  under  this  definition  and  under  the  proof  taken  by  your 
committee,  it  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  American  Cotton  Coop- 
erative Associaton  Is  In  no  sense,  except  In  name,  a  cotton  ccKip- 
erative  a-ssociation  at  all.  This  is  apparent  by  applying  the  fol- 
lowing facts  to  this  definition- 

1  The  profits  are  not  divided  equally  or  proportionally,  even 
assuming  that  there  have  been  profits,  and  this  Is  a  doubtful  as- 
sumption  (Henry,  vol.  I,  pp.  204-205;  vol.  11,  exhibit  6). 

2  The  losses  are  not  made  gxKxl  by  the  so-called  members  (Creek- 
more,  vol.  I.  pp.  18,  47.  ise,  282;  Williamson,  vol   I,  p.  330) , 

3,  The  so-called  members  do  not  Invest  therein  satat&ntial 
amounts  of  their  own  ftinds  and  have  never  done  so  (membership 


fee  only.  Cannon,  vol.  I.  p,  458:  Smith,  toI,  I,  p    624;  Stewart,  po!. 
I.  p.  336). 

4.  Ti-.e  -so-called  members  Imve  not  the  slightrv,  control  over  the 
marketing  of  their  cottcii   (Hri.ry,  vol.  I,  p.  2281 

5.  The  sr-callcd  members  talie  no  risks  The  ot.'.y  r:vii  t-tkrn  ;n 
the  busine.ss  at  all  is  the  risk  taken  by  thi.  Government  (Henry, 
vol.  I.  p.   191). 

6.  They  do  not  sell  collectively  (vol.  II,  exhibit  20;  Henry,  vl  I, 
p.  205;   Crcfr.mcre,  vol,  I,  p    l.^^VK 

7.  The  A.  C  C  A  t.s  no;  owned  or  controlh  d  by  !'s  s.'-c-.::--d 
members  i  C-eek."iiore.  vol    I    pp    155  l.'S6i 

8.  It  Is  o-.vi:cd  MiU  controlled  by  itt>  racers  tCrrekm"rc,  vol  I. 
pp    15>-156i  . 

9.  The  members  are  n.'t  directly  re--pons!ble  for  loct-nc  i^!-:K*i  thf^ 
cotton  cooperatives  may  ir.cur  as  a  result  cf  oprrations  (House,  vol 
I,  p    492;  Crcekrncrc,  vol    I.  p    47>, 

10.  Profits,  if  ai;y,  liave  not  been  distributed  t^  'he  inrilvi'lual 
prcdticrr  members  except  in  one  In-^tance  and  ever,  then  v.o'  !n 
the  rnvmbc-s  of  a".l  of  tJie  affiliated  a.s.'-oclatior'.s,  dur'r.<'  an  exist-,  lire 
of  5  years  (Cieekniore,  vol   I.  p   26t 

11  The  methixls  of  securing  members  are  r>f  d-'Ub*fu!  !"cal:'v 
and  oftentlmr-s  of  plain  duress  (Bt'V.e:-.  vol.  I.  pri  530  h:<3:  Waridfli, 
vol.  I.  p    537:  Lattimer.  vol    I.  p    552:  Rnlvo   vol'  I,  p    547  i 

12.  Oporatmg  on  Government  money,  which  t.irms  the  b'lS  nf 
Its  credit,  the  A  C  C  A  n:.ikcs  loans  to  its  afiliated  as'^v<ri,\tirn<\, 
whicli  li.ivc  pone  th'-ougVi  aii  evolution  a--  it.>=  others  clniir.  (Hutrh- 
li'Son.  wl.  I.  p.  374  I  .  v-iitrcby  all  cooiic;  :itl\-i'  Ji;i:i:ris  l.-w;  h'-i  !-i 
eliminated  and  the  cotliii  ciK)peratl\is  are  f.iir.;ji\  opern'iiit,-  ..s 
cotton  merchants  (Tlioiii[>tt  n,  veil,  1,  p  642;  Vuleutme.  vol  I,  p, 
478;  lited,  vol.  I.  p.  "kJo,  M.Uhcil,  vui,  1.  p.  54-J,  Lvirii:,  vol.  I, 
p.  479). 

13.  In  dealing  with  Iti;  so-called  members,  the  organlration  fre- 
quently n  sorus  to  what  may  be  cjUled  dures.^  in  padding  lis  so- 
called  membership  rolls  (Creekmore.  vol,  I    p    14), 

14  The  prices  paid  by  the  A  C.  C  A.  to  Its  su-called  members 
are  not  higher  than  those  puid  by  private  cotton  mierchants  (Gib- 
son, vol.  I,  p.  545) . 

15.  The  coet  of  handling  is  great^-r  than  when  sold  by  private 
cotton  merchants  (Salvo,  vol.  I,  p.  548,  Henry,  vol    1,  p.  196  i . 

16.  The  A.  C.  C.  A.  is  not  cooper-itlve  in  fact,  but  i;  composed  of 
a  closely  knit  organization  with  an  interlocking  directorat.'  hirgely 
compojjcd  of  Its  affiliates,  all  o(  which  makes  It  simply  a  cotton  mer- 
chant, buying  from  subst.'intlally  any  seller  at  tiic  cheapest  priee 
possible  and  charging  Uie  fanner  a  very  high  ccjst  for  handling 
his  cotton  (Creekmore,  vol   I,  pp    155-  156,  Valentine,  vol.  I,  p   478). 

17.  It  has  no  county  or  local  organization  wluch  meets  and  pa&jjfs 
on  their  problems  and  since  the  organization  of  the  A.  C.  C.  A. 
has  not  had  (Everett,  vol.  I.  p.  481) 

18  It  vlolat<*s  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  In  that  it  has  bought 
more  bales  of  "futures"  than  it  has  bought  actual  cotton,  and 
"futures"  were  not  bought  from  the  so-called  members  (Creek- 
more, vol.  I,  pp    107-109). 

19.  It  violates  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  in  that  It  has  formed  a 
closely  knit  corporation  with  its  affiliates  by  which  a  minority  of 
the  members  completely  controls  and  dominates  the  other  members 
of  the  association,  and  this  Is  contrary  to  the  first  req\ilrement  that 
no  member  shall  have  more  than  one  vote  (Creekmore,  vol.  L, 
p.  155) , 

20.  It  is  of  no  more  vaJtie  to  the  farmer  than  is  Well  A-  Co  , 
McPaddm  i?t  Co  Andersen -Clayton  &  Co  .  or  any  other  large  cotton 
merchant  i  Reed,  vol.  I.  p.  483;  Sanders,  vol  I,  p  486,  Hermes,  vol. 
I,  p.  4891 

21.  Finally  in  essence.  It  is  simply  the  Government  acting 
through  a  few  favored  persons,  engaging  In  the  cotton  bus: npss. 
competing  with  other  private  cotton  merchants  fvimetimes  putting 
such  other  merchants  out  of  business  and  reducing  many  ol  them 
to  penury  and  want,  the  Go\ernment  taking  contir.tied,  dnsstic, 
and  almost  inconceivable  losset?,  due  in  mai:y  irustances  to  gambling 
In  cotton,  without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  farmer  or  to  the 
Government,  the  only  benefits  going  to  thr  small  coterie  of  officers 
and  agents  of  the  A.  C.  C    A.  and  its  affiliates 

It  IS  true  that  it  was  claimed  that  the  so-called  members  were 
Indirectly  as.<:essablp  for  1os.m?s  in  that  the  Amenran  Cott'<n  Cr>- 
operative  As-soclatinn  and  its  subsidiaries  had  accumulated  re- 
serves which  belonfTed  to  the  farmer-members,  one-half  of  v".hich 
was  put  In  ft  reb'^r%  0  fund  tx3  be  used  to  pay  such  losses  if  such 
reserve  fund  wa.s  ,':UfScient  In  the  opinion  of  the  ccmmiitce,  '.here 
were  no  reserves  and  are  not  now  any  reserves  and  have  not  been 
any  at  any  taiic. 

It  »a.s  undisputed  that  the  Government  had  saved  these  cotton 
cooperatives  In  1929  at  a  cost  of  $79,286,384.13  and  had  !:a\ed  them 
again  in  1333  to  the  extent  of  $27.276.99o  06,  and  Mr  Creekmore, 
the  vice  president  and  general  manager,  and  the  douiinatin^  o:!!'  i;..! 
of  that  organization,  testified  that  If  the  Government  withdrew 
its  support  now,  all  operations  would  practically  cease  His  f-xact 
testimony  is  a.s  lollows:  "I  don't  see  how  the  cooperatives  eouid 
continue."  Under  these  circumstances,  the  reserves  can  at  be.'it 
be  called.  Ln  formal  banking  parlance,  "window  dressing  " 

The  same  Is  even  more  true  of  the  affiliated  assc)cmtions 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Asjocla- 
tlon  and  Its  afflhates  an?  not  cotton  cooperatives,  but  with  the  pr«o- 
tlcally  unlimited  backing  of  the  Federal  Government  constitute 
simply  another  great  cotton  buyer  or  merchant. 

It  may  be  said  in  closing  this  paragraph  that  the  busines*'  and 
operation  of  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  ASBoclatlon  not  only 
violates  the  definition  of  cotton  cooperativ«is  heretofore  staled,  but 


itsell  tnrougn  me  agencies  OI  Aineri;:ail  muuiLiuub  ii4WLUXic:>,        me  lo&oes  oi  suca  cucporai-iv  ^s  ana  uUi*r  niaiieis  aaiea,  connocwa 
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It  IS  tn  no  sense  such  a  cooperative 

the  Capper -Volstead  Act  under  which  It 

IIWTDILOCKIKG 

SU  of  the  managing  directors  cf  six 
are  also  directors  of  the  American  Ck)ttoh 
Half  of   the  salaries  of  these  6  director: 
organization  of  the  A.  C.  C.  A.    These  ar 
association;    W     R.    Squires.    Southwest^n 
P.    E.    Harrlll.    Oklahoma    aasociatior 
aasoclatlon;    J.    A.    Beatty,    Alabama 
South  Carolina  association. 

To  these  six  mvist  be  added  Mr  N  C 
Blana  association,  who  receives  no  salary 
paid  him;  also  Mr.  Charles  O.  Henry,  of 
at  Memphis,  who  does  not  draw  a  salary 
who  Is  one  of  the  directors,  and  It  Is  eas^ 
and  from  Mr  Creekmore's  testimony  the 
them  (vol.  I,  p.  155). 

The  other  six  directors  seem  to  be 
have  no  potential  vote,  as  they  receive 
central  association  or  their  own 

It  thus  appe«rs  that  the  American 
tlon  constitutes,   with   Its   affiliates,   a 
solely  for  the  t)eneflt  of  the  central 
employees  of  the  favored  members  of 

MZMBKKSHir 


as  la  provided  for  In 
was  organized. 


Williamson,  of  the  Lcul- 
but  a  per  diem  of  $25  la 
the  Mid -South  association 
from  the  A.  C.  C.  A.,  but 
to  see  from  his  testimony 
close  cooperation  between 


bey  md 


organlia  ;lons 


aa80<  lat 


the  pale  and  certainly 

no  salary  either  from  the 

(vol.  I.  p.  15«V 

C*tton  Cooperative  Assocla- 

( lose   corporation    managed 

lion  and  the  cfllcers  and 

directorate. 


It  I 


Asa  xlatlons. 


W  LS 


The  officer*  of  the  cotton  cooperatives 
ship  m  the  United  States  In  these  15  a^ 
A  list  of  the  members  was  requested 
same  was  refused  unless  the  committee 
Although  the  committee  called  for  a  cci 
with  a  list  of  only  two  associations — tliat 
th«  Miaslsalppl   Cotton  Cooperative  Asa 
two  asBoctations  was  accepted  but  has 
more.  vol.  I.  p    172).     However,  there  - 
ing  membership.     That  evidence  Is  . 

Through  the  fiction  at  the  tmmedlaU 
effect  an  outright  purchase  at  cotton 
they  dgn  up  as  a  member  every  UuUvldilal 
more  of  cotton  and  the  bulk  al  their  de 
this  immediate  fixation  pool. 

Many  years  before  the  organization 
there  were  asaoclatlons  formed  in  varldtis 
United  States.    Since  the  A.  C.  C.  A.  can:e 
been  few  memt>ers  obtained  except  under 
stantlal  duress.    Smce  the  organization 
come  to  adopt  the  following  methods  in 
ever  a  bale  or  a  number  of  bales  of 
cotton  cooperaUvea  there  was  Included 
ward  in  the  check  by  which  the  cotton 
the  effect  that  the  seller  or  deliverer. 
and  of  his  receipt  of  the  money,  becamn 
Uve  asBOcJation   (Baker,  vol.  I.  pp.  ba'^ 

To  put  it  in  the  language  of  one  of 
chase  was  made  and  everything  com^ 
the  money,  the  seller  would  be  liiforme<i 
■gent  that  he  would  be  paid  only  by  ■"■ 
he  was  a  member,  and  if  he  dealt  for 
the   draft,    he    made    his    principals 
asaoclatlon. 

A  membership  obtained  In  this  way 
mlttee.  is  substanUal  coercion,  and  It 
any  such  proceeding  membership  In 
gaily  or  morally  brought  about.    In  thi; 
tlons  where  members  met.  and  In  the 
consideraUon  of  the  cotton  cooperatlv|!s 
apparent  that  such  a  membership  Is 
doesn't  make  the  seller  of  the  cotton  a 
states  m  his  bill  of  sale  or  check  that  ' 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  un 
with  a  few  exceptions  In  certain 
County,  Okla..  and  perhaps  one  or  t 
organizations  of  cotton  cooperatives 
slppl.  Judging  from  the  testimony  of 
that  State,  whatever  organizations  ther  s 
same  cotton  cooperative  association  (W 
I.  p.  592:  Oamer,  vol.  I.  p.  804). 

The  proof  shows  that  the  actual 
Is  largely  confined  to  those  in  the  employ 
affiliates.     While  the  memtjershlp  was 
the  cotton  cooperatives  made  no  effort 
ship  except  In  the  way  above  stated;  ai 
^11  clear,  your  subcomiolttee  believes  th|it 
the  asaoclatlon  amount*  to  only  a  few 


claim  that  their  member- 

asiodatlons  numbers  259000. 

ay  the  committee,  but  the 

would  keep  it  confidential. 

plete  list.  It  was  furnished 

of  the  Mid -South  and 

The   list   of  the 

not  been  opened    ( Creek - 

much  evidence  concem- 

prat^lcally  undisputed. 

fixation  pool,  which  is  la 

l»y  the  cotton  cooperatives, 

al  who  sells  them  a  bale  or 

iverles  are  secured  through 
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STXtrcruaz 


the 


Int  nesting. 


rXNANCIAL 

The  original  financial  structiire  of 
eratlve   Association   Is   exceedingly 
the  cotton  cooperatives  was  that  »30J)00 
capital,  of  which  $800,000  was  subacrtb^  d 
•76.990  was  actually  paid   in.  as  staU  ' 
cmah,  the  A.  0.  C.  A.  refunded  in  cash  . 
and  other  of  the  aflUlated  asBociatlonp 
^•4O.a0O.  ao  the  actual  paid-in  o^tal 
revctviag  fund  at  M00ja00.n00  bad  ^ 


Deckmbek  10 


the  State  organizations 

Coo^jeratlve  Association. 

are   pa:d  by   the   central 

C    C.  Selden.  California 

Irrigated    Association; 

D.    Stewart.    Mississippi 

latlon;    J.   S.   Hathcock. 


(Jf  the  A.  C.  C.  A.  It  seems 

cotton  localities  of  the 

Into  existence  there  have 

what  may  be  termed  sut>- 

3f  the  A.  C.  C.  A.  they  havie 

obtaining  members:  When- 

were  delivered  to  the 

the  bill  of  sale,  and  after- 

r&s  paid  for,  a  statement  to 

reason  of  his  bill  of  sale 

a  member  of  the  coopera- 

Black,  vol.  I,  p.  437). 

witnesses,  after  the  puu- 

pl^ted  except  the  delivery   of 

by  the  cotton  cooperatives' 

statement  In  writing  that 

that  by  the  signing  of 

of    the    cooperative 


ratton 
11 

'\n 

ty 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
exceedlngly  doubtful  if  by 
organization  could  be  le- 
absence  of  local  organ  iza- 
ibsence  of  any  meeting  for 
problems.  It  Is  perfectly 
not  real   In  any  sense  and 
member  at  all.  although  he 
becomes  a  member. 
diluted  evidence  shows  that 
In  Mississippi  and  Greer 
more,  there  are  no  local 
an^rwhere,  and  even  In  Missis- 
head  of  the  A.  C.  C.  A.  in 
are  were  controlled  by  the 
ndle,  vol.  I,  p.  367;  Orr,  vcL 


merfbershlp  of  the  organization 

of  the  A.  C.  C.  A.  and  Jts 

challenged  time  and  agaun, 

to  show  an  actual  membar- 
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interested  people. 
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The   evidence   at 

,000  was  the  autharized 

and  of  this  amount  only 

Of  the  r76.g50   paid  In 

payments  of  the  Oklahoma 

in  the  aggregate  sum  of 

was  936350:    however,   tbe 

b^en  Mt  up  by  the  Hooybt 


administration  to  be  loaned  the  farmers,  and  It  seems  that  a  cap- 
ital  of  $36  350  was  an-.ple   to  get  a  c>fi\<r:.ment   loan. 

When  '!^.e  .\  C  C  A  was  or^aniztd  and  put  under  the  direc- 
tion "of  Mr  Cre-^lcm  re,  all  of  the  cooperatives  were  In  ♦ir.aMcial 
straits  and  th-  m  ;.>t  of  them  were  in  actual  bankruptcy,  as 
testified  to  by  Mr  Lei;ge,  the  then  chairman  of  the  Farm  Board, 
in  January  cf  11)31  ,     ^^ 

The  arit  operation  of  the  A  C.  C  A.  after  Its  organization 
m  1930  was  the  Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation.  By  thi.s  oper- 
aticn  1300.0OO  bales,  m  round  numbers,  of  cotton  owned  by  the 
A.  C  C.  A.  and  Its  afSIiates  were  sold  to  the  Cotton  Stabilization 
Corporation,  and  that  Corporation  agreed  to  hold  the  cotton  at 
its  ori^'inal  cost,  plus  charges,  for  the  purpose  of  h<lding  it  off 
the  market  and  to  keep  the  various  cotton  cooperatives  out  of 
bankruptcy   iCreekmcre.  vol.  I.  p    341. 

Thi.s  Stabilization  Corporation  was  a  Delaware  corporation,  but 
Its  officers,  agents,  ind  cGccs  we.-e  the  same  officers,  agents,  and 
offices  as  those  of  th'  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association. 
This  was  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  and  of  high  Qnance,  and  in  a 
shnr.  ti.Tie  about  {80  000.000  was  lost  (Creokmore.  vol    I,  pp   34  36). 

Your  committee  will  now  consider  these  several  losing  operations 
of  the  American  Cotu^n  Cooperative  Association. 

THE  ST.\BU-IZ-\T1CN    CO?lP  lP-^■^ON    AND   THE    :6-CENT   LOAN 

The  first  major  operation  with  regard  to  cotton  after  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  was  pfi.->.'VKi  on  May  15  1929  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Stabilization  Corporation  and  th.-  16-cent  loan,  taken 
together. 

The  Stabll.zatlrn  Corporation  was  organized  in  May  of  1930.  w.th 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  «lfS  OOO.OOO.  all  cf  wh:>h  was  advanced 
from  the  revolving  fund  of  th-  Farm  Board  iC^erkm.ore.  vol  I,  p. 
35 1.  The  first  rnajor  cperatmn  with  revard  to  cotton  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  ■  n  Oct.iber  21.  1929  Exactly 
10  days  before  this  announcement,  Mr  C  O  Moser,  the  then  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  American  Cotton  Growers  Ex- 
change I  the  central  cotton -ccxsperatlve  cr>;a:iizatir.n  which  preceded 
the  .\merican  Cotton  Cooperative  .\s.<;cciatl(>n  .  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Mr  Car!  W.lllams,  cotton  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  In 
which  Mr  Moser  tirs^ed  the  itdopti^n  cf  16-cent  loan  as  the  "Joint 
policy  of  the  cotton  cooperatives  and  'he  Farm  Boiird  " 

The  price  of  cotton  steadily  declined,  and  by  the  early  spring  of 
1930  the  cotton  cooperatives  were  again  confront<'d  -.vith  bank- 
ruptcy. The  losses,  uccorrlirc;  to  Mr  Creekmore  •*  estimate,  of  the 
A.  C  C.  A.  In  its  Stabilization  Ccrprration  and  16-cent  loan 
amounted  to  the  cnormou.s  .=  vim  >^!"  ?T't  ^,sf;  ,(M4  11.  Tlie  Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation  not  unly  had  'hi.~  1  .■iiii'lhjo  balf.s  of  actual  cotton 
but  it  'Jso  had  a  large  numb^-r  of  bales  of  '  futures"  which  had 
been  acquired  from  time  to  time. 

THE  DOLLAR-AND-A-HALF   PF.R    B.M.E   LOANS 

Although  the  Stabilization  Corpcratlnn  tcwk  over  the  16-cent 
loan  cotton  at  tiie  amount  of  the  loan,  plus  carrying  charges,  It 
was  discovered  that  Hens  of  private  banks  and  balance.s  due  f.irmer 
members  had  to  be  paid  before  the  Government  could  acquire  title 
to  the  cotton.  In  order  to  do  this  the  Stabilization  Corporation 
assumed  $2,462  351.81  as  an  added  cost  of  the  cotton  and  the  Farm 
Beard  loaned  the  cotton  cooperatives  *1  50  per  bale.  In  the  aggre- 
gate sum   of  $1,704.047  46. 

Incidentally  the  funds  loaned  under  the  $1  .50  per  bale  plan 
wore  lo?t  tav  the  Government  tn  making  compr- imise  settlements 
of  indebtedness  with  the  Oklahonia.  South  Carolina,  and  .Alabama 
cooperatives.  Thus,  for  the  second  time  wuhm  a  few  wf'eks.  the 
Government  pruduced  I'tinds  to  save  the  cotton  cooperatives  from 
bankruptcy. 

THE    90-PERCENT    ADVANCE 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  cotton  cooperatives  and  the  Farm 
Board,  the  price  of  cotton  continued  to  decline;  whereupon  In 
August  1930  the  cotton  cooperatives  and  the  Farm  Board  entered 
into  an  agreement  whertbv  the  members  of  the  cotton  oopera- 
tlves  would  be  advanced  90  percf nt  of  the  market  price  of  cottCHi 
at  the  time  of  delivery  iCreekmore.  vol,  I.  p.  37).  .Mthoueh  Mr. 
Creekmore  'estifled  at  the  airricTiitural  conference  and  Farm  Board 
Inquiry  m  1931  that  he  enured  Into  the  plan  i*ith  a  full  realiza- 
tion cf  its  hazard?,  he  stated  that  he  wiis  optimistic  as  to  Its 
ultimate  outcome  (Crvekmore,  agricultural  conference  and  Farm 
Board  inquiry,  p.  310). 

The  facts  are  that  this  operation  aerain  rendered  the  cotton 
cooperatives  bankrupt,  and  in  order  *o  rescue  them,  the  Govern- 
ment in  1933  had  to  a.v-ume  another  loss,  which  Mr  Creekmore 
testified  amounted  to  $27  376.998  06  (Creekmore.  vol.  I,  p.  37). 
According  to  Mr.  Creekmore.  he  rs'imates  that  the  losses  on  the 
two  transactions  (the  16-cent  loan  of  1929-  30  and  the  90-percent 
advance  of  1930-31)  aggregated  $107,113,44154  iCreekmore.  vol.  I, 
p.  37).  However,  Mr.  Creekmore  s  estimate  Is  based  on  his  ex- 
ception to  the  statutory  allcu-ance  made  for  the  cotton  donated  to 
the  Red  Cross.  The  actual  loas  -sustained  by  the  Crovemment  on 
the  two  transactions  has  been  approximately  $140,000,000. 

THE    F^AZIEB    Bn.L 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  38.  Introduced  by  Senator  Ltnn  Prazter, 
of  North  Dakota,  proposes  a  reopening  of  the  settlements  made  by 
the  Farm  Board  with  the  wheat  and  cotton  cc»peratives  on  the 
theory  that  the  various  stabilization  opjerations  were  done  on  the 
authority  of  the  Farm  Board  which  made  the  ccx3p>eratlves,  both 
wheat  and  ootton.  its  unwilling  agents  In  carrying  out  these 
opera  tlooa. 
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As  far  as  the  cotton  cooperatives  are  concerned,  such  an  argu- 
ment is  not  sound,  because  the  16-cent  lotui  was  made  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  and  on  the  basis  suggested  by  the  cotton 
cooperatives;  and  by  Mr.  Creekmore's  own  admission  he  entered 
Into  the  90-percent  loan  with  a  full  realization  of  its  hazards  but 
with  the  hope  it  would  work  out  eventually. 

Now,  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  C.  O.  Moser  was  the  prede- 
cessor of  Mr.  Creekmore,  he  being  president  of  the  American  Cot- 
ton Growers'  Exchange.  The  evidence  discloses  an  announcement 
by  the  Farm  Board  on  October  21.  1929.  as  follows; 

"The  Federal  Farm  Board  believes  that  the  prevailing  prices  for 
cotton  are  too  low  •  •  •.  The  Bocu^  will  ma^.e  supple- 
mental loans  to  the  cooperatives  In  amounts  sufficient  to  make 
the  average  loan  total  16  cents  per  pound." 

Just  10  days  prior  to  this  announcement  Mr.  C.  O.  Moser,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Cotton  Qrowers'  Exchange  (which  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  A.  C.  C.  A_).  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Carl 
WUhams,  the  cotton  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  setting 
out  the  conditions  as  he  saw  them  In  reference  to  cotton  and 
•trongly  tirglng  the  Farm  Board  order  Jtist  set  out  above. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Moeer  said; 

"•  •  •  It  Is  therefore  at  a  time  like  this  that  It  is  possible 
for  us  to  advance  nearer  the  market  price  than  It  would  have  been 
earUer  in  the  season,  when  the  size  of  the  crop  Is  less  a  calciilable 
thing  than  It  Is  now.  I  believe  the  cotton  cooperatives,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Farm  Board,  may  with  safety,  and  they  should  hnme- 
diately,  advance  16  cents  a  pound,  or  $80  a  bale,  on  unfixed  cotton, 
basis  't«-lnch  Middling;  and  that  wide  publicity  to  siich  advance 
should  be  given  as  being  the  Joint  program  of  the  cotton  coop- 
eratives and  the  Farm  Board;  and  that  the  difference  between 
65  percent  advanced  at  the  time  of  delivery  and  the  $80  a  bale 
should  be  paid  as  sotxi  as  weight  and  grade  of  the  cotton  Is 
established  (Creekmore,  vol  I,  p.  34;  Williams,  vol.  I,  p.  399 
through  to  402) ." 

The  evidence  discloses  that  the  cotton  cooperatives  and  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  were  consulting  dally  Just  prior  to  the  Isstiance  of 
the  Farm  Board  order,  and  no  person  who  was  then  connected 
with  either  the  Fann  Board  or  the  cotton  cooperatives  has  testified 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Stone,  the  tobacco  member  of  the  Farm  Board,  who  was  put 
on  the  stand  by  the  cotton  cooperatives,  testified  that  there  were 
daily  confeTences.  It  is  apparent  from  the  evidence  that  this  order 
of  the  Board,  if  not  directly  secured  by  the  cotton  cooperatives, 
was  Issued  with  the  full  knowledge,  consent,  and  approval  of  the 
cotton  cooperatives,  and  issued  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
cotton  ccxDperatives  (Stone,  vol.  I,  p.  570).  Copy  of  this  Moser 
letter  was  sent  to  all  members  of  the  regional  or  State  cotton 
cooperatives    (Creekmore,  vol.  I,  p.  622). 

Shortly  after  this  operation  began,  the  price  of  cotton  began  to 
go  down.  Within  6  months  it  had  dropped  from  18.23  cents  per 
pound  to  12.41  cents  per  praund  and  continued  to  drop.  TTie  cot- 
ton cooperatives*  loss  on  this  cotton  was  something  like  f79,(XX).000 
on  the  16-cent  loan  (Creekmore,  vol.  I,  p.  35). 

In  view  of  the  Moser  letter,  relating  to  the  16-cent  loan,  and 
Mr.  Creekmore's  statements  at  the  agricultural  conference  and 
Farm  Board  inquiry,  and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Carl  Williams,  under 
date  of  November  16,  1932,  with  regard  to  the  90-percent  loan,  the 
Frazlcr  bill  must  fall  as  fax  ae  cotton  cooperatives  are  concerned. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  attempt  of  the  cotton  cooperatives 
backed  by  the  Farm  Board  to  benefit  the  farmers  by  Increasing 
their  prices  in  these  various  ways  was  a  failure;  however,  each  one, 
it  was  developed,  was  advertised  to  the  whole  country  as  a  panacea 
for  the  low  price  of  cotton,  with  the  result  that  not  only  were  the 
cotton  cooperatives,  then  controlling  about  15  percent  of  the  cot- 
ton, rendered  bankrupt,  but  the  mills  and  the  dealers  and  the 
farmers  were  all  affected  in  the  same  way  and  their  losses  were 
tremendous. 

Tlie.sc  outside  farmers  and  outside  dealers  and  mills  handled 
85  percent  of  the  cotton,  and  of  course  86  percent  of  the  loss  fell 
on  them,  and  neither  the  old  Farm  Board  nor  the  cotton  co- 
operatives was  of  any  value  or  aid  in  the  stabilization  of  the  price 
of  cotton,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  stuns  of  money  that  were 
used  In  the  various  operations. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Frazitr.  of 
North  Dakota,  which  provided  that  the  settlement  of  the  Farm 
Board  v.-lth  wheat  ccwperatlves  be  reopened  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  wheat  farmers  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  their  co- 
operative losses  were  the  result  of  the  tuition  of  the  Farm  Board 
and  not  of  the  cooperatives. 

Later  on.  another  bill  was  introduced  In  which  cotton  was  added, 
and  that  bill  has  been  pending  in  Congress  for  some  time.  The 
bill  provided  as  follows: 

[S.  J.  Res.  38,  AprU  15,  1935] 
"Joint  resolution  for  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  ccx>perativc-  marketing  asscx:latlons 
"Resolved,  etc..  That  for  the  purpose  of  Bwljustment  and  settle- 
ment of  losses  sustained  by  the  cooperative  marketing  associations 
dealing  in  grain  during  the  stabilization  operations  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  In  the  years  1929  and  1930  when  such  cooperative 
marketing  associations  were  Induced  and  requested  by  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  to  withhold  grain  and/ or  cotton  from  the  market 
and  to  make  advances  to  their  members  in  order  to  stabilize  prices, 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  such  adjustments  and  settlements  In  accordance 
with  the  understanding  that  such  cooperative  marketing  associa- 


tions had  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  price 
or  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  directly  loane<l  or  advanced  to  such 
associations  plus  carrj'lng  charges  and  operation  coBts  in  coanec- 
tlon  with  such  grain  anc^  or  cotton  from  Uie  dste  of  the  lonna  or 
advances  to  the  date  that  such  grain  and.  or  cotton  was  tinally 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  or  delivered  pursuant  to  its 
instructions.' 

This  bill  has  delayed  In  the  Senate  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  from  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  In- 
vestlgritlon  that  the  cotton  cooperatives,  through  Mr.  Moser,  the 
predecessor  of  Mr  Creekmore,  reconmiended  this  loan  and  un^ed 
tlie  Farm  Board  to  adopt  it.  and  after  they  had  urged  such  adop- 
tion, they  cannot  now  be  heard  to  say  that  further  losses  by  them 
should  be  paid  by  the  Farm  Board  or  by  the  Government. 

It  was  also  developed  in  the  hearings  that  this  claim  for  a 
reopening  of  the  settlements  heretofore  made  by  the  Farm  Board 
with  the  cotton  cooF>eratlve.'^  was  first  made  by  Mr  Creekmore  on 
the  leth  day  of  November  1932,  when  he  wrote  Mr.  Carl  WUUams. 
cotton  member  of  the  Farm  Board,  making  the  claim  thct  the 
cotton  cooperatives  were  entitled  to  certain  loases  which  they 
Fustalned  on  the  16-cent  cotton   (Stone,  vol.  I,  p    6731 

It  is  perfectly  apparent,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Moser.  the  prede- 
cessor of  Mr.  Creekmore.  acting  for  the  cotton  cooperative*  liaving 
in  like  manner  recommended  the  settlement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  cotton  cooperatives  on  the  16-oent  loan,  the 
cotton  cooperatives  are  now  botind  by  the  action  taken  bv  Mr. 
Moser  as  set  out  In  his  letter.  The  letter  of  Mr  Moser  was  sent 
to  all  of  the  cotton  cooperatives  (Creekmore.  vol    I.  p.  622) 

Besides,  in  the  memorandum  put  in  the  record  by  Mr.  Creek- 
more, he  states: 

"After  many  conferences  regarding  a  settlement,  a  comproml(»e 
agreement  was  reached  In  May  1930  by  a  representative  of  the 
cooperatives  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Farm  Board  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  vice  chairman,  the  cotton  member,  and  the  general 
cotmsel  of  the  Board,  whereby  the  cooperatives  were  to  be  relm- 
btxrsed  by  a  btablllzation  corporation,  to  be  later  organized,  on 
the  basis  of  the  loan  valtie  on  all  cotton  on  hand,  plus  canning 
charges,  plus  $1  per  bale  overhead  on  deliveries  received  during 
the  1929  season"  (Stone,  vol.  I,  p.  578). 

This  agreement  was  disapproved  by  the  Attorney  OeneraJ,  and 
later  on  a  settlement  was  made  a.s  follows; 

"The  general  basis  of  settlement,  as  finally  worked  out  by  the 
Farm  Board,  resulted  in  the  Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation  tak- 
ing over  the  cooperatives'  cotton  on  the  basis  of  the  loan  value, 
with  an  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $2  50  per  bale  for  carrjing 
charges,  payable  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  coojjeratives  after  borrowing  from  the  Farm  Board 
$1.50  per  bale  listed  on  prior  seasons'  deliveries  Tliis  loan  wa.-. 
to  be  repaid  by  deductions  of  50  cents  per  bale  from  the  mem- 
bers' proceeds  on  deliveries  in  future  years"  (Stone,  vol    I.  p    678). 

UNDER   THE   K»W    ADMtNIBTRATION 

The  foregoing  Is  a  history  of  the  operations  of  the  cotton  coopera- 
tives with  the  Farm  Board  up  until  March  4.  1933  The  ContTesi 
meeting  that  year  repealed  the  Farm  Board  Act  and  passed  what  1.-5 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  which  set  up  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  in  place  of  the  Farm  Board  At  that  time 
the  cotton  cooperatives  owed  the  Government  $207,418,246  48 
(See  McNary  report,  p.  35.) 

At  that  time  cotton  was  worth  s.-'mewhere  around  6  or  6  centa 
a  pound,  and  the  Farm  Board,  which  had  had  apjjropriatlons  to  be 
used  as  a  revolv1n?T  fund  of  $500,000,000.  and  the  A  C.  C  A.  had 
been  financed  by  the  Farm  Board,  were  all  In  a  state  of  bankruptcy 
and  their  c!ebt~s  had  to  bo  assumed  by  the  Government,  amounting 
to  f  27.376,998  06  as  outlined  In  the  90-pcrcent  loan  loss.  Also  the 
State  associations  benefited  under  the  terms  of  the  A.  A.  A  adju.«rt- 
ment  by  additional  payments  authorized  by  Congress  In  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  the  1930-31  operations.  Seven  hundred  and 
thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  eighty- 
seven  cents  were  paid  In  this  adjustment  (S.  Rept    No.  1456,  p   22) 

In  other  words,  the  new  administration  of  Mr  Roosevelt  started 
off  by  wiping  the  slate  clean  and  taking  over  all  the  cotton  Into 
what  was  known  as  the  Oscar  Johnson  pool  TTius,  the  cotton 
cooperatives  were  again  saved  from  bankruptcy  and  the  Govern- 
ment, through  Mr.  Johnson,  took  over  about  1.300.000  bales  of 
actual  cotton  and  approximately  another  million  bales  of  futures 
which  the  A.  C.  C.  A.  had  gathered  In  during  the  years  of  their 
speculation. 

ACaiCTLTURAL    ADJtTSTMENT    ADMIKEmUTTON 

The  Government  continued  to  loan  money  to  the  cotton  coop- 
eratives, but  under  the  provisions  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  acreage  was 
reduced  through  voluntary-  action,  and  Government  rentals  on 
land  not  cultivated  In  cotton  were  established. 

Then  the  Bankhead  Act  was  passed  to  regulate  the  number  of 
bales  produced. 

Also  the  processing  tax  was  put  on  to  pay  the  cotton  farmer  for 
the  rentals  on  land  not  used  in  producing  cotton. 

The  above  three  enactments,  passed  In  1933,  did  what  the  Farm 
Board  and  the  cotton  cooperatives  bad  tried  In  vain  to  accomplish 
since  July  1929;  namely,  the  price  of  cotton  began  to  rise  and  the 
general  trend  has  been  upward  ever  since. 

In  March  1933  cotton  was  eelllng  at  between  6  and  6  cents  a 
pound.  By  July  1933  cotton  had  risen  to  9^  cents.  By  September 
1933  It  was  10  cents.  By  January  1934  It  was  11 '-j  cents,  and  by 
March   1934  It  was   121^   cento.     In  July  1934  it  was   13.15  cents. 
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In  the  fall  of  1933.  under  the  Agrlcxilt^l 
retary  Wallace  announced  a  Government 
on  cottcn,  and  thla  operated  throughou' 

In  August  1934  that  loan  was  Increased 
loan  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the 
deed.  It  waa  under  that  loan  that  the 
cents,  and  It  was  thought  that  If  the 
of  13  cents  It  would  «tUl  furtner  Increas^ 
have  ttAt  effect  and  cotton  went  down 
Is  the  summer  of  1935  the  loan  offeree 
reduced  again  to  10  cents.    Cotton  Is 
from  llVi   to  lav^  cents. 

This  Is  the  history  of  what  has  been 
Adjustment  Act. 

L  c.  c.  A.  UMuaa 


nas' 


AdJ\istment  Act.  Sec- 
loan  of  10  cents  a  pound 
the  year  1933-34. 
to  12  cents.    The  10-cent 
movement  of  cotton.    In- 
jrtce  went  from   10  to  13 
3ovemment  caade  a  loaa 
the  price,  but  It  dll  not 
stme  in  1934  and  1938,  and 
by  tJie  Government  was 
selling  at  figures  ranging 


d  jne  \mder  the  Agrlc\iltviral 


■na  A. 


A(t 


Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Unued  to  borrow  mocMy  from  the  "' 
aflUlates  have  from  tlms  to  time 
cooperatlT*  fsMures  twtll  nam,  through 
the  cotton  cooperatives  have  became 
dealers  In  the  country. 

It  wUl  be  remembered  that  Mr 


A.   A. 

the  A.  C.  C.  A.  has  c<«»- 
however.  it  and  ttls 
practically  all  of  their 
their  central  organization. 
>ne   o<   the   largest  cottoci 


Oover  oment 
dlscarled 


testLled 
banlL-upt 


cotton  cooperatives  and  afflllates  woulii 
1930  and  that  they  would  have  been  "  ' 
bad  not  i«ffi'rn*^  their  debts.    He 
A.  C.  C.  A.  and  tu  affiliates  were 
Into  bankruptcy  If  the  Government 
(Creekmore.  vol.  I.  p.  16) . 

He  also  testified  that  at  the  present 
BUtaaldiea  and  bounties  they  could  not 
more.  vol.  I.  pp.  lao-iai). 


Ci^kmore   teetlfled   that  the 

_     have  failed   In   1929   and 

bankrupt  If  the  Government 

that  again  in  1933  the 

and  would  have  gone 

not  assumed  their  debts 


hal 


time  without  Government 
dcmtinue  to  operate  (Creek- 


THS  A.  c.  c.  A.  iTiraaa  thz  ioosvklt 


ledlat  e 
otlier 


The  cotton  cooperatives,  under  the 
undergone    what    one    witness    described 
longer  do  they  advance  money  to  thelj 
cotton  which  U  pooled  with  other 
character.    By  means  of  the  lmm< 
cooperatives  buy  cotton  Just  as  any 
tmmediats  fixation  pool  is  simply  a 
outright  pvirchases. 

Under  the  present  administration 
claims  to  have  made  approximately  $2 
cotton  owned  or  controlled  by   the  ^ 
Mme  period  It  has  lost  about  $1,500, 
own  account.  

DrmXST  SAT^    AND   PBOFTTS 


AmmflSTRATTON  ' 

pesent  administration,  have 

1    as    an    "evolution."     No 

producer  members  on  his 

cotton  of  like  description  and 

fixation  pool   the  cotton 

merchant  does,  and  the 

fiction  whereby  they  can  make 


the 


5».( 


ifnd  money  to  the  coopera- 
low  rates  of  Interest,  and 
aflUlates  at  a  much  higher 
thereby   (Creekmore,  vol. 
from  the  handling  of  the 
in  the  10-cent  loem  and  In 
ijnown  as  the  Oscar  Johnson 
by  the  A.  C.  C.  A. 
They    now    claim    to 
lb33-34,  that  they  had  losses 
isn't  clear   whether   they   arre 

Association  borrowed  money 

statute — that  is  to  say.  at 

of  1  percent  to  1*4  per- 

Congress  allowing  money 

of  interest  that  the  Gcrv- 


acc\  imulated 
19J0-31. 


ighth 
ra« 


But  the  Government  continued  to 
tivas  In  1933  and  1934  at  ridiculously 
they  were  relendlng  the  money  to  their 
rate  of  interest  and  making  great  profl 
1.  pp.  63-53).    They  al»o  made  profits 
old  stabilization  oo(ix>ration  cotton  and 
the  13-ccnt  loan,  and  also  on  what  is 
pool  cotton,  which  was  the  cotton 
under    the   90-peroent   advance    In 
have  made  very  substantial  profits  In 
In   1934-35.   and  for   the   present   it 
p^f  fc-ii^g  money  now  or  not. 

The  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
from  the  Government  under  a  'Joker' 
rate*  of  mterest  ranging  from  one-ei" 
cent.    A  statute  had  been  passed  by 
to  be  loaned  to  farmers  at  the  same 
tfmnant  paid  for  money. 

The  purpose  of  this  statute  was  this 
the  Government  was  borrowing  money 
eighth  of  1  percent  to  1^  percent  and 
have  the  farmer  charged  any  more  for 
mefit  waa  paying  for  it:  however,  Mr. 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  and  he 
construction  from  that  Intended  by 
the  lowest  rate  of  interest  meant  any 
borrowing  money  on  some  classes  of 
low  as  one-eighth  of  1  percent; 
their  money  at  rates  of  interest  as_low 
"mis  was  never  mtended  by  the 
came  out  an  act  was  promptly  passed 
borrow  money  at  3  percent.     As  long 
books,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
Association  borrowed  money  from  the 
when  the  new  statute  of  3   percent 
looked  about  to  see  U  h«  couldn't  get 
and  he  made  an  agreement  with  the 
banks  in  New  Tork  to  borrow  the  mone  r 
vol.  I.  p.  53). 

mvAivcxAL  opxaA'HoNa 

Mr.  Creekmore  testified  that  the  cotton  cooperatives  had  a  line 
of  credit  with  the  Farm  Credit  AdmnlstraUon  of  about  fifteen 
and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  and  tbat  he  had  a  line  of  credit 
with  private  banks  of  something  like  I  75,000.000.  and  that  he  bed 
actually  borrowed  In  1  year  $55.000.00 ).  This  Government  credit. 
coupled  with  a  practice  by  tbs  WashU  gton  oOcs  at  suborrilnatlaig 


tie 


theref<re 


Congress 


December  10 


A.  C.  C.  A.  has  made  or 

.,000  from  the  handling  of 

G<  vemment,   but  during  the 

OvO  on  its  operations  for  its 


At  the  time  of  its  passage 

on  its  bonds  at  from  ooe- 

t  he  Congress  did  not  wish  to 

1he  money  than  the  Govem- 

/ndrew  MeUon  was  Secretary 

ijave  this  statute  a  dlflerect 

Congress.     He  held  that 

low  rate,  and  he  had  been 

;emporary  certificates  at  as 

the  farmers  got  some  of 

as  one-eighth  of  1  percent. 

and  when  the  matter 

Ulowing  the  cooperatives  to 

as  this  statute  was  on  the 

Aiieiican  Cotton   Cooperative 

Government,  of  course,  but 

iras  passed.  Mr.   Creekmore 

the  money  at  a  small  rate 

Chase  National  and  other 

at  lU  percent  (Creekmore, 


the  Government  loans  to  private  Ioan.=  .  brought  about  an  Immense 
change  In  the  cotton  cooperatives'  bu.=lnes5. 

The  cotton  cTcperatives  cave  up  their  seafscnal  pools  and  their 
optional  pools  and  tlieir  long-time  holding  of  cotton  and  began 
what  Mr  Creekmore  tetroed  the  'immediate  fixation  pool.  '  and 
the  proof  clearly  shows  that  the  Immediate  fixation  pool  Is  nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  purchase  of  the  cotton  from  the  fanner  by  the 
cottcn  cooperatives.  ^     ^..     , 

It  is  true  that  it  was  clalm.ed  that  thry  held  out  to  the  farmer 
when  they  bought  his  cttton  that  if  there  was  any  profit  made  by 
the  cotton  cooperatives  the  member  would  later  receive  what  was 
called  a  patronage  dividend.  It  developed  ihat  only  one  patron- 
age dividend  had  been  declared  m  5  years,  and  that  patronage  divi- 
dend was  56  cents  per  bale  in  some  dLstrlcts.  notably  in  Mississippi. 

In  one  district,  noUbly  In  Tenne.«5ee  and  Arkansas,  the  patron- 
age dividend  was  credited  on  a  debt  due  by  the  Mid-South  (Henry, 
vol.  I,  p    205).  .  ^      w 

It  is  very  clear  that  when  the  fanner  sold  his  cotton  and  when 
the  cooperatives  purcha.<ed  his  cotton  under  the  so-called  imme- 
diate fixation  pool  the  fanner  regarded  it  as  a  sale  and  the  cotton 
cooperatives  regarded  it  ii3  a  purchase,  and  the  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association  and  its  ailUlates  became  nothing  but  a 
huge  cotton-buying  concern  with  Government  aid. 

The  so-CEilled  patronage  dividend  might  well  be  likened  to  a 
transaction  by  which  when  a  person  enters  a  drug  store  or  any 
other  store  and  buys  an  article  he  is  frequently  given  a  coupon 
with  his  purchase,  with  the  statement  on  the  coupon  that  when 
the  purchaser  gets  a  million  coupons  he  will  be  entitled  to  »  prize 
box  of  candy 

This  patronage  dividend  did  not  deceive  the  farmers  at  all.  as 
appear  from  tlie  proof,  becau.se  they  never  expected  to  get  any- 
thing fiorther.  but  apparently  it  has  deceived  the  executives  in 
charge  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  up  to  this  time. 

ALADDIN'S    LAMP 

The  Federal  Govemmoiit  has  been  a  veritable  financial  Aladdin's 
lamp  to  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association.  When  the 
cotton  cooperatives  could  borrow  money  from  the  Government  at 
from  one-half  of  1  px-rcent  to  1  percent  Interest  and  lend  it  out  to 
their  subordinates  at  from  5  to  6  percent,  this  was  pretty  easy 
financial  picking.  When  the  Congress  passed  the  3-percent  loan, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  do  some  refinancing,  and  then  the 
plan  was  adopted  to  borrow  from  private  banks  at  1  U  percent  with 
the  Government  at  Washington  subordinating  its  liens  to  those 
of  the  private  banXs.  By  what  right  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton did  this  has  not  been  disclosed,  but  It  was  done  and  the 
cooperatives  borrowed  a.s  much  as  $55,000,000  in  1  year  with  the 
Government's  liens  on  the  cotton  made  svibcrdlnate  to  those  of  the 
private  banks. 

Even  with  all  this  money  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation had  to  have  working  capltai,  and  how  to  get  it  was  the  next 
problem.  The  private  banks  would  not  lend  to  them  at  I'mc  per- 
cent unless  the  Government  subordinated  its  liens.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  the  second  year,  decided  It  would  not  subordinate  Its 
liens,  and  thereupon  the  following  plan  was  adopted :  The  A.  C.  C.  A., 
in  some  manner  that  has  not  been  fully  explained,  caused  its  State 
associations,  each  one  individually,  to  borrow  from  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  sums  aggregating  $5  000,000  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  and  the  State  asso- 
ciations to  receive  preferred  stock  m  the  American  Cotton  Coopera- 
tive Association  for  the  money  i  Daley,  vol.  I,  p    93) , 

In  other  words,  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  did 
not  borrow  the  money;  and.  remarkable  to  tell,  the  individual  State 
associations  borrowed  this  money  and  took  stock  in  the  American 
Cotton  Cooperative  .\ssociation  for  it. 

Exhibit  C  to  Mr  Creekmore's  testimony  shows  that  the  follow- 
ing companies  borrowed  from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  the 
$5,000,000  and  turned  it  over  to  the  A   CCA.; 

Alabama  Cotton  Cooperative  Aj.sociation $400,000 

Brazos  Valley  Cotton  Cooperative  .\ssociation 425.000 

Caltfomla  Cotton  Cooperative  .^soclation 175,000 

Louisiana  Cotton  Cooperative   .Association 800,000 

Mid-South  Cotton  Growers'   A.ssfxriatlon 800,000 

Mississippi  Cooperative  Cotton   Association 800,000 

Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers'  A^sociaticn 500.000 

South  Carolina  Cotton  Growers'  Association 200,000 

South  Texas  Cotton  Cooptrativc  Association 200,000 

Southwestern  Inigated  Cotton  Growers 200,000 

West  Texas  Cotton  Growers'  Association 500,000 

Now,  let's  analyze  these  transactions. 

The  Alabama  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  had  been  wound 
up  in  receivership,  and  of  course  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  lend  to  this  bankrupt  concern  $400,000. 

The  Brazos  'Valley  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  had  no  assets 
of  any  kind,  and  this  was  admitted  by  Its  officers  (McCrary,  vol.  I, 
p.  356). 

The  California  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  Ltd.,  there  was  no 
proof  about. 

The  Georgia  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  Is  now  bping  wound 
up  throtigh  a  receivership  (Creekmore,  vol.  1.  p.  9;  Williams,  vol.  I. 
p    386). 

The  Louisiana  Cotton  Cooperative  Aivsociation.  there  was  no  evi- 
dence concerning  ($366,000  stock  in  A.  C.  C.  A^  Williams,  vol.  Z. 
p.  291). 
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The  Mid-South  Cotton  Growers'  Association  has  quite  a  his- 
tory. It  had  failed  in  1929  and  was  In  an  expiring  condition  wh'-n 
the  Government  lent  money  to  it.  It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Henry,  its 
manager,  stated  in  his  testimony  that  the  Mid-South  had  $100,000 
of  Government  bonds  and  $100,000  In  cash  and  a  building  that  he 
had  bought  for  $35,000.  and  that  It  had  some  equities  In  the  stock 
of  the  A.  C.  C.  A.  in  stock  dividends,  but  taking  all  these,  it  wasn't 
In  a  financial  condition  to  borrow  $800,000,  and  the  Government 
will  probably  not  get  10  percent  of  Its  loan  back  from  the  Mid- 
South  (Henry,  vol.  I,  p.  205). 

The  Mississippi  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  is  supposed  to  be 
a  going  concern,  but  its  assets  were  not  disclosed  (about  $360,000; 
Stewart,  vol.  I,  p.  342). 

The  Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers'  Association  had  recently  been 
sold  by  the  Government,  lock,  rtock,  and  barrel  to  the  A.  C.  C  A. 
Itself,  and  the  Govenmient  had  lost  Bomethlng  like  half  a  million 
dollars  by  It,  and  yet  this  bankrupt  concern  was  allowed  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  borrow  $500,000  and  invest  it  in 
the  stock  of  the  A.  C.  C.  A.  (Creekmore.  vol.  I,  pp.  27-29). 

The  South  Carolina  Association  had  likewise  had  to  compromise 
Its  affairs  at  a  great  lose  to  the  Government  (McCutcheon,  vol.  I, 
p.  152). 

The  South  Texas  Association.  Its  assets  were  not  disclosed. 

The  Texas  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  Its  assets  were  not 
disclosed. 

The  West  Texas  Cotton  Growers'  Association  admitted  that  they 
had  no  assets  of  any  kind  (Lee,  vol.  I.  p.  361). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  enormous  sum  of  $5,000,000  was  loaned  by 
the  Government  to  the  several  associations,  none  of  which  were 
able  to  borrow  any  such  sums  with  any  expectation  of  pajdng 
them  back,  and  none  of  which  borrowed  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  A.  C.  C.  A. 

The  whole  transaction,  in  the  (pinion  of  your  subcommittee,  was 
a  fraud  upon  the  Government. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  this  transaction?  Although  the 
A.  C.  C.  A.  had  failed  twice,  costing  the  Government  something 
like  $140,000,000,  and  although  It  admits  that  it  is  now  Insolvent 
unless  the  Govenoment  continues  Its  aid,  yet  It  claims  to  have 
put  some  $4,000,000  in  reserve  and  Issued  stock  therefor,  and  that 
it  has  a  line  of  credit,  as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Creekmore.  of 
$15,500,000  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  $75,000,000 
with  private  banks;  and  under  these  circumstances  the  question 
naturally  arises;  Why  did  the  A.  C.  C.  A.  have  to  erect  this  amaz- 
ingly peculiar  financial  structure  in  order  to  obtain  working 
capital? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  subcommittee  that  these  loans  are  vir- 
tually worthless  and  the  Government  will  be  imable  to  collect  them. 

TTTE    COOPERATrVES    AND    THT    SEED-LOAN     BORROWERS 

The  Congress  having  passed  a  law  that  cooperatives  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible,  tne  Federal  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration recommended  that  the  seed-loan  cotton  should  be 
turned  over  as  far  as  p>ossible  to  the  cotton  cooperatives,  and  this 
was  done. 

And  look  at  the  charges  that  were  made:  $1.30  per  bale  other 
than  seasonal  charges.  What  they  were  nobody  knows;  $6  for 
membership  fee;  50  cents  for  a  newspaper  publication  (Henry, 
vol.  I,  p.  197  through  202). 

These  charges  were  unconscionable  and  Indefensible.  Take  the 
poor  seed-loan  borrower  who  can  get  credit  nowhere  else  to  make 
a  crop,  who  was  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  who  in  order  to  main- 
tain himself  and  family  had  to  bonow  the  pitifully  small  sum 
that  he  was  allowed  to  borrow  from  the  seed-loan  office;  and  think 
of  charges  other  than  storage,  insurance,  and  Interest,  mounting  up 
to  him  of  more  than  $11  per  bale — more  than  13  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  cotton — taken  out  of  the  cotton  for  this  enormous 
trust  in  the  cotton-buying  business  known  as  the  American  Cot- 
ton Cooperative  Association    (Henry,  vol.  I,  p.  232). 

To  my  mind  the  most  condemning  fact  brought  out  was  the 
treatment  of  the  seed-loan  borrower  by  the  A.  C.  O.  A.  and  its 
affiliates. 

GOVERNMENT   BOUNTT   AND  rAVORTTISM 

Remember  that  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association 
has  been  in  existence  for  5  years. 

The  following  sums  have  been  paid  to  the  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association  by  the  Government  on  Government-con- 
trolled cotton  as  services  and  expenses,  by  years: 

1930-31 $631,  710.  32 

1931-32 907.  909.  87 

1932-33 883,  032.  84 

1933-34 789,  060.  65 

1934r~35 724.  499.  33 

totaling  $3,836,213.01,  or  an  average  per  year  of  $767,49923. 

All  of  this  is  obtained  from  Mr.  Creekmore's  exhibit  Q  and  his 
testimony. 

It  is  true  that  expenses  apportioned  to  the  Stabilization  Corpora- 
tion out  of  the  above  amounted  to  $1,278,967.43;  but  since  that 
corporation  was  officered  and  serviced  by  exactly  the  same  people 
as  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  that  was  a  mere 
matter  of  bookkeeping  (Creekmore,  vol.  n,  p.  215). 

Over  and  above  this  Income  the  A.  C.  C.  A.  made  enormous  sums 
out  of  Interest  annually  by  charging  the  member  associations  more 
than  they  paid   the   Government   for   the   money.    The   Interest 


sheets  have  not  yet  been  furniahed,  but  Mr  Creekmore  Ra\-s  he 
wUl  furnish  them  and  the  amount  that  the  Government"  K'«ve 
them  under  interest  tran.saotions  wUl  be  shown  and  made  a  part  of 
this  paragraph.  Over  and  above  the  income  which  the  American 
Cotton  O.>operatlve  Association  made,  the  affiliated  asfi*x-lallons 
made  additional  Interest  on  the  loans  made  bv  them  to  individual 
members  (Creekmore.  vol    I.  p.  57). 

In  other  words,  the  farmer  paid  the  bill,  excipt  when  thcr«>  was 
a  loss,  und  kindly  Congrt-ss  assumed  these  enormous  Uwses 

EECONCKTmiATTON    Cir   COTTON 

Much  of  the  $3,836,213  01  was  for  reconcrnlmtlng  and  otherwiM> 
handling  Government  cotton  But  last  sprinj;  or  early  summer 
another  reconcontratlon  of  cotton  was  ordtrt'd.  Annouucenuntu 
were  made  by  the  PederaJ  Farm  Credit  Admlnlntration  that  bidn 
would  b€  received  for  reccnc^ntraMon  oX  cotton  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  a  Hen  for  tJie  puipose  of  making  rcn  rn  for  the  new 
cotton  crop  of  19:?5  36  It  wa.s  csiimBted  that  It  would  br  ncc.-.s- 
sary  to  reconcentrate  some  3  iXXi.OOO  bale**  Bids  were  put  In  to 
do  this  handling  by  the  A.  C.  C  A.  by  John  M.  Parker  &  Co..  of 
New  Orleans,  and  others 

Mr.  Parker  testified  that  they  put  in  a  bid  to  reconctutrate  thii. 
cotton  for  40  cents  per  bale  flat  (Parker,  vol   I,  p   40.'j  i 

The  A.  C  C  A.  put  in  a  bid  for  reconcentratlng  the  nr>»t  .sot  (XXi 
bales  at  48  cents,  the  s€cond  500.000  at  45  cents,  the  third  500.000 
at  40  cents,  and  any  additional  bales  for  35  cents  (Parker,  vol.  1. 
pp   498-499). 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  hearing  only  1,600,000  bales  had  be*n 
reconcentrated  'Whether  there  would  have  been  any  more  wiu;  not 
known  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  A  C  C  A  had  re- 
ceived 48  cents  a  bale  on  the  first  500.000  bales,  45  cent.s  on  the 
second  500,000  bales,  and  40  cents  on  the  third  600.000  bales —and 
then  they  handled  very  little  more.  So  that  the  average  price  of 
handling  the  cotton  was  more  than  43  cents  per  bale,  while  Mr 
Parker  offered  to  reconcentrate  the  cotton  for  40  cents  per  bale, 
and  if  the  Parker  bid  had  boen  accepted — and  he  represenu-d  a 
responsible  firm — the  Government  would  have  saved  8<jme  fifty  t<> 
seventy  thousand  dollars  by  giving  the  bid  to  h.m,  But  the 
A.  C.  C.  A   got  the  Job. 

Some  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  Department  had  the 
right  to  let  this  contract  without  advertising  for  bids  No  bids  were 
advertised  for. 

In  connection  with  this  reroncentratlon  of  cotton.  Mr  R  L. 
Taylor,  president  of  the  Federal  Compress  Co.,  which  warehouses  the 
cotton  in  the  Memphis  district,  or  a  hage  part  of  it.  str.U-d  that  he 
offered  to  reconcentrate  all  of  the  cotton  in  his  district  nece.s.sarv 
to  be  reconcentrated  without  charge  The  bid  to  do  it  for  nothing 
was  declined  (Taylor,  vol   I.  p   420). 

Mr.  Parker  testified  that  the  reconcentratlon  of  this  cotton  was 
very  expensive  to  the  farmer,  and  this  testimony  was  not  In  anv 
way  denied    (Parker,  vol    I.   p.  502). 

■When  the  cotton  goet  in  the  warehouse  It  is  sampled  and  when 
it  was  reconcentrated  ihe  Govermnent  required  it  to  be  sampled 
again,  and  by  regulation  these  second  samples  were  destroyed  bo 
far  as  the  u.se  of  them  was  concerned,  but  it  was  said  that  the 
A.  C.  C  A  credited  the  value  of  them  to  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Administration  However.  Mr,  Parker  testified  that  when  the  cot- 
ton is  sold  it  must  apaln  be  sampled. 

Now.  the  amount  taken  out  at  each  one  of  these  sampling  opera- 
tions ranges  from  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  thus 
the  farnicr  is  deprived  of  thesi-  three  samples,  st  the  pn-sent  price 
of  cotton,  or  3  to  35  cents  per  bale   (Parker,  vol    I,  p    501) 

In  addition  to  that  when  the  cotton  is  sold  imdrr  the  third  sam- 
pling the  cost  of  that  sample  is  from  35  to  50  cent.*!. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  reroncentratlon  movement  cost 
the  farmer  something  like  65  to  75  cents  per  bale  But  whrit  1h 
the  poor  farmer  if  he  is  not  to  be  mulcted  In  this  way"'  Wh') 
cares  for  him  anyhow? 

In  addition  to  that,  quite  frequently  the  cotton  was  moved  from 
warehouse  to  other  points  hundreds  of  miles  away  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  farmer,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  farmer  and  how 
much  delay  and  expense  he  may  be  put  to  to  find  his  cotton  In  some 
far-off  warehouse  Lb  yet  to  be  seen. 

In  connection  with  this  last  reconcentratlon  of  cotton.  «juthern 
Senators,  almost  to  a  Senator,  and  many  southern  co.ton  Congres."!- 
men.  protested  as  vigorously  as  they  knew  how  against  this  reron- 
centratlon of  cotton.  There  was  in  their  opinion  no  reason  for  It 
It  Is  doubtful  if  there  was  any  reason  for  it,  and  the  only  one  to 
benefit  by  it  was  the  cotton  cooperatives,  and  the  only  ones  to  loso 
by  it  will  be  the  farmers — unless  the  loss  Is  so  great  that  the 
Government  will  have  to  come  forward  for  a  third  time  and  ns- 
tfume  it. 

rurURES    AND    SPBCTTLATION 

The  committee  has  tried  very  zealously  to  obtain  figures  on  the 
total  number  of  bales  of  futures  that  were  bought  cr  Hold  durinK' 
the  existence  of  the  cotton  cooperatives.  Mr.  Creekmore  said  It 
was  very  dlfflctilt  to  get  these  figures,  but  exhibits  H  and  I  of  Yds 
deposition  indicate  the  amounts  that  he  paid  the  futures  brokers 
for  2  years,  namely,  for  1931-32  and  1932-33.  For  these  2  year,s 
commissions  alone  amotmted  to  $1,246,815.24  (Creekmore,  vol  I. 
pp.  108-109). 

Each  year  shows  futures  brokers'  total  commissions,  being  bcpa- 
rated  Into  two  divisions,  namely,  "Brokers'  cfjmmisfilon.-- "  a..d 
"Brokers'  cammissions  earned."     What  Is  meant  is  not  ihown. 
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The  figure  of  tl -246.815^  shown 
on  some  elght-mllllon-plvis  bales  of 
•ge.  as  tmtlfled  to.  of  15  cents  a  bale 
futures  dealt  In  by  the  cotton 
time*  the  number  of  bales  of  spot 
ulatlon  at  one  time  was  freely  -'^ 
denied. 


aboie  constitutes  commissions 

fut  ares  baaed  on  the  bnAer- 

[n  other  words,  the  cotton 

▼es  must  have  been  many 

cottot  dealt  In  by  them.     Speo- 

and.  of  course,  cannot  be 


oooperat: 


admitted 


lUsumi  of  typical 


tettlementa  made  on  1931  loans  by  Mid-South   Cotton  Grov^ers'  Association 

(Henry.  voL  I,  PP-  Vjr^-.ui)  


Our  loan  N'o. 


21  na 

MODS.. 


HZM. 
•8771.. 

aas72  . 

•RMS.. 


Mtd- 

Soatta 

coo  tract 

No. 


aoM... 

138313 

»iaa  . 
sswrr . 

17402.. 

N«I7  . 

»i:i.. 
4orj 

W176. 
4i7.... 


7*0700 
3117500 
3437400 
81U10O 

237«aX) 
5817200 
2434300 
5021000 
2132M0 
MO57O0 
23>«0300 

sasoioo 

213n300 
MISIOO 
WIMOO 
23.52400 
2231800 
10104000 
3010000 
572S700 
S154400 

eiifiooo 
eiffiMOO 

012H800 


payment 


Fe*.  27. 1«4 
Feb.  Z  1W4 
Feb.  1.  lavt 
Feb.  1».  1904 
do      -- 


Total. 


Jan.  36.  l'J34 
Feb.  lf>.  1W4 
Feb.  1,  1«M 
Feb.  10.  1834 
Jan.  23.1l»4 
Feb.  13.1304 
Jan.  20,1*34 
Feb.  I^  1334 
Jan.  23,1934 
Feb.    18,1994 

do.  ... 

Jan.  20.1834 
Jan.  23.  193^ 
Sept.  20, 1S3: 
Feb.  10.  IflW 
Feb.  I«,l«3< 
Feb.    19. 193^ 

do... 

do... 

do... 


IS  5 


conclus  ons 


la 


Tl  e 


perf  on  alng 


\e 


Mr.    McKxLuut    (for  Mr.   Bakkhxao 

minority  views  (pursuant  to  S.  Res.  1 

My  approval  Ls  withheld  from  the 
McKkli^ab  pursuant  to  the  authority  < 
authorizing  an  investigation  into  the 
Oovemment  for  cotton  cooperatives. 

The  testimony  taken  comprises  664 
deUUed  analysis  of  this  testimony 
this  report,  but  the  following 
ranted: 

1.  The  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
are  farmer-owned  and  f armer-controi  led 
ganlaed  and  operated  m  accordance  with 
cooperative  marketing  laws. 

a.  The  Government  twice  attempt!  d 
stabilization  operations,  once  in  the  19 
advance  of  16  cents  per  pound  was 
thro\igh  the  co(^>eratlves,  and  again  I 
when  00  percent  of  the  market  value 
growers  through  the  cooperatives.  T*^ 
and  paid  some  of  the  losses  Incident 
tlons  but  has  not  paid  all  losses 

3.  The  record  shows  that  in 
of  cooperative  marketing  associations 
eratlons,  American  Cotton  Cooperatl 
ates  on  the  whole  have  rendered 
a  quarter  of  a  million  producer 
protest  any  grievance  or  criticism. 

The  evidence  does  show  that  the 
reserves  and  were  put  in  debt  to 
direct  result  of  stabilization  efforts 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Federal   Farm  Board.     The   record 
cessation  of  these  stabilization  activliies 
operation  of  the  cotton  cooperatives 
ducted  in  accordance  with  sound 
dples.     As  illustrative  of  this  the 
following  facts:  American  Cotton 
ganized  In  1930  by  13  State  and 
clatlons  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
has  acctimulated  a  substantial  capital 
earnings.    At  the  close  of  the  1933-3^ 
plus  amounted  to  $3355,658.59.  and 
•76.950.   was   a  result   of   earnings 
the  benefit  of  the  producers  whose  . 
At  the  close  of  the  1933-34  season 
this  association  as  patronage  dlvldenjls 
accomplished  tn  sptte  of  some  testlc 
the  effect  that  the  American  Cotton 
Its  »wTn*to«  wer«  paying  more  to 


regl(  inal 
orly 


aJ 
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COMP.^RISON     OF    CHAKr.ES 

It  Is  undeniable,  and  for  a  lar^p  part  undipputcd.  that  the 
charjres  for  handling  cotton  and  cnllectpd  out  of  thp  cotton  by 
the  «>opera.tlves  are  con-siderably  larger  than  similar  charges  made 
by  private  merchants  and  buyers  No  better  illustration  of  these 
charges  can  be  given  than  the  following  t>-pical  statement  from 
the  seed-loan  office : 


Vnmber 
o(  bales 


OroM 
proceeds 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

4 


49 


%f,\.  31 

53.97 

54.75 

94.91 

4K  44 

37  72 

44.98 

53.95 

45.30 

59.65 

42.63 

M.  3« 

142.77 

98.  1*5 

154.40 

101.20 

SZ¥i 

8R.11 

87  40 

82  28 

114  15 

149.43 

247.39 

144.09 

191.  17 


Previous 

ca.sh 
advance 


De<lUL-:.oas 


laterwt 

on  fash 
a^lvance 


b;tle 


2,332.97 


$5.59 

5»« 
530 

42.52 
5  00 
4.W 

18.  SI 
5« 
4.68 
7  .H) 

4.  i6. 
fi  fiO 

31  12 

5.  iS 
7.5  44 
14-tXI 

H.  M] 
IC.  00 
11  97 

^90 
11  «0 
19.79 
61.99 

6.00 
72.31 

454.  II 


$ao<i 

r--> 

.52 

.42  ; 

l.M  i 

.62  ' 
.50 

.S3  ' 
..^2 
.  fi2 
322 

.  ■«.H 

1.  4fi 

,  Vi 

I   1.-4 

.a: 

.94 

1.2.=! 

2.  i.)8 

6.  «7 
.fi2 

7.  <>« 

48.13 


$2 


In.«ur- 


$1.30 
L30 
1.30 
2.65 
1  .30 
1  30 
1  35 
I'M 
1  '2.5 
1.25 

1  i^ 
Z  lu 

3yo 

2.60 
4.00 
2.60 
260 
2.60 

2.  10 
260 

2  50 

3  'j5 

3.  7.") 
5.25 


?ioraeei 


$t  Jo 
4.55 
4.5^ 
9  25 
4  .S5 
4.5.5 
4.70 
1.  .55 
i.  iO 
4.40 
4.  H) 
7  >M) 

l.j  lio 

y.  10 

13  95 

9.  10 

9  10 

9  10 

7.60 

9.10 

S.80 

13.80 

22.90 

13  20 

IS.  35 


Charges 
olher  than 
regular 
seasonal 
charges 


Mem- 
bership 
fee 


62.  65  I  219. 80 


$1.40 
1.47 
1.33 
254 
1.28 
1.00 
L23 
1.39 
1.17 
1.52 
1.14 
1.65 
3.IIC9 
2.56 
3.90 
263 
Z07 
Z30 
5.30 
2.17 

zn 

3.82 
6.30 
3  88 
5  00 


63.79 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
S 
6 
5 
5 
S 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
S 
6 


.Associa- 
tion 
nt'ws 

iUliMTlp- 

Uun 


Intprest  on 
ra.'ih  pHi'l 

frr.trht, 

storiKe, 

etc. 
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$0.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
..50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.SO 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 


*). 


12.30 


.  4(1 
.411 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.SO 

1  2ti 

.m 
1.20 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
1.20 

2  00 
1.20 
L60 


Oriss 
'ledue- 

tiuna 


$19  34 

19  75 
1*<  W 
r.7  K3 

l^. 
17 


17 


31.  K3 

ly.  41 

17. yo 

40 

77 


i: 

26.  K7 
6X48 
29.  X9 

112  04 

3fi  rn 

30.23 
31.34 
34.24 
30.01 
33.24 
50.  14 

111.91 
34.15 

116.10 


19.60  ,1,008.63 


submitted    the   following 

rtport  submitted  by  Senator 

)f  Senate  Resolution  No.  1B5. 

Mpenditures  by  the  Federal 


jrinted  pages.    Therefore,  a 

vfould   unnecessarily    prolong 

seem  to  me  to  be  war- 


Associatlon  and  Its  affiliates 
and  that  they  are  or- 
the  letter  and  spirit  of 

efforts   In  the   nature  of 

19(9-30  cotton  season  when  an 

made   on    cotton    delivered 

the  1930-31  cotton  season 

of  cotton  was  advanced  to 

Oovemment  has  assumed 

Lo  these  stabilization  op«ora- 


the  ordinary  functions 
exclusive  of  stabilization  op- 
Association  and  Its  affill- 
jervlce.    Out  of  aver 
.  less  than  20  appeared  to 


satis  factory 
memb  ers 


ooiton 


the 

CO  Qducted 
Oo'  'emment 
further 


buUness 
evl(  lence 
Cot  peratlve 


cooperatives  lost  certialn 

Federal  Government  ae   a 

at  the  instance  and 

acting  through  the 

shows   that   since  the 

by  the  Oovemment  the 

as  a  whole  have   been  oon- 

and  cooperative  prln- 

conclusively  shows  the 

Association  was  or- 

cotton  cooperative  asso- 

$76,950.     This  association 

and  surplus  reserve  through 

season  the  capital  and  sur- 

of  this,  except  the  original 

rhese  earnings  are   held  for 

has  contributed  to  it. 

.058.30  was  distributed  by 

These  results  have  been 

by  the  cotton  trade  to 

Cooperative  Association  and 

than  the  trade  could 


patronage 
»>80 


testis  lony 


prcduoers 


Kenneth  McKixlar. 
John  G.  Townsend,  Jr. 

afford  to  pay,  and  were  selling  cotton  to  the  mills  at  lower  prices 
than  the  trade  could  afford  to  take. 

I  am  impelled  to  the  conclu.sion  that  during  these  years  the 
operations  of  the  cooperatives  have  reduced  the  .spread  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

4.  The  record  does  not  jiistify  the  assun^'ption  that  capital  loans 
to  the  cooperatives  are  wor*hles.s.  or  that  the  Government  will  ulti- 
mately lose  thereby.  I  tliid  no  basis  for  reflecting  upon  the  officials 
of  Farm  Credit  Administniticn  appointed  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  the  law  passed  by  Congres.s  None  of  these  officials  were  called  by 
the  subcommittee:  and  certainly  there  is  no  evidence  indicating 
that  the.se  capital  loans  were  recklessly.  Im.providently.  or  Illegally 
made.  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government's  loans  are 
likely  to  be  lost  in  whole  or  m  part. 

5.  As  to  membership  relations,  the  element  of  coercion  Is  absent. 
The  membership  contracts  introduced  !n  the  record  give  the  mem- 
bers the  right  to  withdraw  from  membership  and  cancel  the  con- 
tract. Hence  I  am  unable  to  Join  in  the  view  that  the  cooperatives 
retain  their  membership  by  coercion  or  duress. 

6  The  record  shows  that  the  cooperatives  have  rendered  a  note- 
worthy service.  Through  moans  of  local  offices  and  receiving  agents, 
classing  service  is  widely  provided,  to  the  end  that  farmers  who  do 
not  know  the  grade  or  staple  of  their  cotton,  and  may  not  under- 
stand its  value,  are  advLsed  in  these  respects 

A  basis  slieet  is  made  available  throut'lio'it  the  Cotton  Belt,  and 
every  producer  of  cotton  in  the  South  '~an  ascertain  what  the 
cooperatives  will  pay  for  his  cotton  on  any  date. 

Various  sales  options  are  provided,  including  the  seasonal  pool, 
the  daily  fixation  pool,  and  other  p'XDls  In  the  seasonal  pool  cotton 
Is  sought  to  be  sold  in  an  orderly  manner  at  the  average  seasonal 
price  received  from  .sales  rtndered  to  growers.  In  the  dally  fixation 
pool  the  current  day  s  pru  e  is  given  to  the  farmer.  Under  the  mar- 
keting contracts  he  has  c.xclu.sive  option  control  in  determining 
whether  to  sell  through  a  daily  pool  or  seasonal  pool  There  Is  no 
evidence  that  the  Judgment,  of  the  a.ssoclAticns  officials  Is  substi- 
tuted for  his  Judgment  in  the.se  partirulars. 

7.  The  inunediate  fixation  or  daily  po<:.'l  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  marketing  If  only  5=casonal  pool  were  offered, 
financed  on  a  ba.^i.s  nf  advancing  60  f)prrpnt  of  the  market  value 
at  time  of  delivery,  with  subseciuent  distribution  as  sales  are  made 
from  this  pool,  the  effect  would  be  to  deny  the  advantages  of 
cooperative  marketing  associations,  and  their  facilities,  to  the 
weakest  and  neediest  of  the  producers  With  m.ore  than  one-half 
of  the  American  cott/^n  crop  produced  under  landlord's  lien,  crop 
mortgage,  or  furnishers'  hen.  the  Inmiediate  fixation  or  daily  pool 
Is  a  necessity. 

8.  The  evidence  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  cooperatives 
have  rendered  noteworthy  services  in  the  marketing  of  cotton.  To 
mention  only  a  few,  they  have  eliminated  in  large  areas  the  pur- 
chase of  cotton  without  taking  into  consideration  in  price  fixing 
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the  grade  and  staple  of  cotton.  The  old  method  Is  commonly 
referred  to  as  hog-round  buirlng:  they  have  narrowed  the  differen- 
tials between  Interior  country  points  and  central  marketing  points: 
they  have  contributed  to  cutting  down  the  spread  between  the 
price  paid  to  the  producer  and  the  price  paid  by  the  mills:  and 
they  seek  to  make  the  marketing  of  cotton  as  direct  as  can  be 
economically  done.  The  re<:ord  supports  the  conclusion  that  the 
cooperatives  aim  to  pay  to  the  producer  the  highest  price  possible, 
not  to  buy  liis  cotton  at  the  lowest  price  and  sell  It  for  the  highest 
price. 

9.  The  record  shows  that  In  the  operation  of  the  cotton  coopem- 
tives.  lliere  have  been  mistakes  made.  Handling  never  less  than 
1.000,000  bales  per  year  since  the  organization  of  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  .^.ssociation.  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  mar- 
ket so  large  a  volume  of  cotton  without  errors  and  perhaps  in- 
justice. But  occasional  errors  should  not  call  for  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  entu-e  cooperative  marketing  system  in  cotton 

The  public  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  co- 
operative marketing.  It  was  endorsed  m  the  platform  of  both 
political  parties  in  the  last  Presidential  campaign.  The  cooF>era- 
tives  are  seeking,  to  their  credit,  out  of  their  own  reserves,  to 
build  a  solid  financial  structure.  To  expect  the  cotton  producers 
immediately  to  contribute  all  of  the  capital  needed  to  finance 
thcir  opera:ions  is  vain:  and  therefore,  both  major  political  parties 
pledged  financial   aid   of  the  Government  to  the  cooperatives. 

It  does  not  appear,  as  stated,  that  capital  loans  to  American 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association  and  Its  affiliates  have  been  reck- 
lessly or  wantonly  niado.  or  that  those  whom  the  President  has 
entrusted  with  responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  have  been  recreant  to  their  tr-ust. 

It  is  a  fair  deduction,  as  heretofore  pointed  out.  that  the  co- 
operatives lo6t  reserves,  which  they  held  for  their  farmer  members, 
as  a  direct  result  of  stabilization  operations  Initiated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  who  was  responsible,  In  part,  for  the  policy  initiated  and 
the  conduct  of  the  operations,  testified  that  the  cooperatives  and 
their  members  were  penalized  as  a  result  of  these  operations.  He 
frankly  stated  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  at  the  close  of  the 
operation,  was  compelled  to  m.ake  a  harsh  and  unfair  settlement 
with  the  cooperatives  based  upon  a  legal  Interpretation  of  existing 
statutes.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Congress,  who 
alone  can  right  the  wrong,  should,  by  appropriate  legislation,  re- 
store to  the  cotton  cooperatives  and  to  their  producer  members  the 
reserves  which   were  thus  appropriated. 

J.  H.  Bantchead. 

EXECUTlVt    SESSION 

Mr,  BAPIKLEY.    I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 

consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  cciisidcration  of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVX   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  La  Follette  in  the 
chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Stat^^s  submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings.) 

COPYRIGHT  TREATY 

Mr.  DUFFY.     Mr.  President,  on  the  Executive  Calendar 

is   a  treaty  relating   to  the  Copjnlght  Union.     In  today's 

Washington  Post  appeared  an  editorial  under  the  title  "The 

Wrong  End  of  the  Avenue."    The  editorial  referred  to  the 

fact  that  the  young  lady  who  wrote  Gone  With  the  Wind  is 

hav'ing  that  book  pirated  in  Holland.    Tlie  last  jMirt  of  the 

editorial  reads: 

It  was  to  end  this  obviously  unsatisfactory  condition  that  the 
International  Copyright  Union  was  formed.  Pallure  of  the  United 
States  to  Join  Uirows  Ancierican  authors,  editors,  musicians,  play- 
wrifihts,  and  even  radio  broadcasters  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
pubUshcrs   and  producers. 

We  have  an  understanding  that  this  treaty  shall  not  come 
up  for  consideration  prior  to  the  15th  of  December.  I  ask 
permission  to  have  the  entire  editorial  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  December   10,  1937] 

THE    WEONG    EITD    OT    THE    AVEJTCTX 

Margaret  Mitchell  recently  lost  a  suit  brought  against  a  Dutch 
publisher  who.  she  asserts,  is  pirating  her  Gone  With  the  Wind. 
Pending  an  appeal  in  Holland,  she  has  turned  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  assistance.  In  so  doing  she  went  to  the  wrong  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.    She  should  have  gone  to  Capitol  Hill. 

For  years  now  Congress  has  had  before  It  a  proposal  to  make 
the  United  States  a  member  of  the  International  Copyright  Union. 
Two  years  ago  the  Senate  gave  unanimous  consent  to  this  coun- 


try's participation  In  the  Heme  convention,  which  would  give 
automatic  and  virtually  world-wide  ccpyruTht  to  llt4»rary  and  ar- 
tistic creations.  But  because  a  corroboratlntr  domestic  stniute  was 
lacking,  this  vote  wa.''  re.-^cinded  And  tlunich  the  Stnate  has 
approved  It,  the  House  has  consistently  blocked  the  ne.dea  legis- 
lation.    So  the  entire  matii  r  is  now  a:  a  stacd.'-till. 

As  a  re.'iult,  Mii^s  MltrheH  now  flrrt=  her  book  pubti'hed  !n  Hcl- 
land  wlth.eut  hrr  pr T-niis.-;,-in  and  without  recomi-w'nsp  tor  her  It 
isn't  that  the  Dutch  a;.-  particularly  con:  cie:ic£lc.s.s.  Ahniwit  a:i 
nations,  including  the  United  States,  permit,  or  until  recei.tly 
have  permitted,  literary  piracy.  It  was  tr  rnd  this  obvlou.slv  '.:n- 
satlsfactcry  condition  that  the  International  CcT^vrlght  Unuvn  -asc 
formed.  F,.::.ire  of  the  United  SUites  to  Iwin  "li-v.ws  .■\;iie: '  ..  :■, 
authors,  editors,  musK-iuns,  playwrights,  and  t  ven  radio  br^-id- 
casters,  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  publishers  and  producers 

\KZr.T  VIRGINL,\  POSTM.ASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
of  postmasters  in  We.st  Vii-gmia  hrrotofcve  oonf^rmt  ci.  ivccr.- 
sidered.  and  restored  to  the  Executive  Calendar  D''ct'ir,b<r  1. 
1937. 

Mr,  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  nominations  of  West  Virginia  postmasters  be  confirmed 
en  bloc:  and  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  con.sidcrable  delay 
in  the  matter,  I  ask  that  the  President  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.s  there  objection  to  the 
confirmation  en  bloc  of  the  nominations  of  W^^'-t  Virginia 
postmasters  on  the  calendar?  The  Chair  hears  ncne,  and 
tiie  nominations  are  confirmed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  the  President  be  notified?  The  Ctiair  hears 
none,  and  the  President  will  be  notified. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomiT:a- 
tions  of  postmasters. 

Mr,  M.'KELLAR.  I  a,sk  unanimous  consent  That  the  re- 
maining nominations  of  postmasters  on  the  c:ilondar  be  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  Tlie 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

That  concludes  the  Executive  Calendar. 

RECESS 

The  Senate  resum^'^d  legislative  session. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President,  it  is  my  purpose  to  move 
a  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  I  have  con- 
fcned  With  the  Senator  from  OreKcu  IMr.  McN/u?vI,  and 
that  arrangement  is  npreeable  to  him,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  .shall  ?us{iend  tomorrow  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  suspend. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  recall  that  when  a  lim- 
itation was  placed  on  debate,  I  accepted  that  limitation  with 
the  understanding  that  we  should  not  have  any  more  ses- 
sions beginning  at  11  o'clock.  I  am  viilhng  to  waive  that 
because  of  the  understanding  I  now  have  with  the  leader 
on  the  I>emccratlc  side  that  if  wc  recess  now  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  we  shall  recess  tomorrow  afternoon 
somewhat  earLcr  than  we  asually  do. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  ajireed  to;  and  'at  .5  o'clock  and  33  min- 
utes p,  m,)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil  tomorrow,  Sat- 
urday. December  11,  1937.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the  Senate  Friday, 

December  10  ^legislative  day  of  November  16).  1037 

SECtJRITiES    AND    EXCHANGE    COMMISSION 

John  W.  Hanes,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  for  a  term   expiring 
June  5.  1940,  vice  J.  D.  Ross,  resigned. 

Jerome  N,  Frank,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  th<' 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission   for  a   term  expiring 
June  5,  1942,  vice  James  M.  Landis.  rccigned. 
PrrBLrc  He.^lth  Ser\^ce 

Passed  Asst.  Surg.  James  B.  Ryon  to  be  surgecn  in  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  to  rank  as  such  from 
October  14,  1937. 


lt«    m*m  a—* 


«rAV^A.A        1.AA        ^t.  A^««> 


Two  years  ago  the  Senate  gave  unanlmouB  consent  to  tliis  coun- 


October  14,  1937. 
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Passed  Asst.  Surg.  Felix  R.  Bninojt 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 
January  27.  1938. 

Senior  Surg.  Robert  H.  Heterlck 
in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
from  November  22.  1937. 

Asst.  Dental  Surg.  Henry  P.  Canbv 
dental  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
to  ranJt  as  such  from  November  16, 

Coast  Guard 


to  be  surgeon  In  the 
to  rank  as  such  from 


to  be  medical  director 
Service,  to  rank  as  such 


to  be  passed  assistant 
Public  Health  Service, 
937. 


constnictor,  with  the  rank  of 
United  States,  to  rank 


Charles  E.  Brush  to  be  a 
lieutenant.  In  the  Coast  Guard  of  th^ 
as  such  from  November  12,  1935 

Promotions  in  the  Recjdlar  Army 
To  be  colonels 


Dec  ;mber 


Lt.  Col.  Robert  Emmett  Mason 
porary  colonel.  Air  Corps ) ,  from 

Lt.  Col.  Marshall  Magruder,  Field 
1.  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  Walter  Putney  Boatwright 
from  December  1,  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Piper  Smith.  Coa^t 
December  1.  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  George  Richard  Koehler, 
1.  1937. 

Lt.  Col.  Oliver  Seth  Wood. 
1937. 

Lt.  Col.  Allen  Mitchell  Burdett, 
Department,  from  December  1,  193 

Lt.  Col.  Edwin  Kermedy  Smith, 
December  1.  1937. 

To  be  lieuteTiant 

Maj.  Douglas  Jenkins  Page.  Field 
1.  1937. 

Maj.  James  Nephew  Caperton. 
1.  1937. 

Maj.  Harrison  Herman.  Cavalry 

Maj.   Frank  Clark  Scofield. 
l5ecember  1.  1937. 

Maj.  George  Joseph  Newgarden. 
cember  1.  1937. 

Maj.  John  Forest  Goodman. 
1937. 

Maj.  Ferdinand  Francis  Gallagher 
from  December  1.  1937. 

Maj.  Barnngton  Lockhart  Flanlg^n 
from  December  1,  1937. 

Maj.  Robert  Kenneth  Whitson, 
1,  1937. 

To  be 


Gtwlrlck.  Air  Corps  'tem- 
1,  1937. 
,  Cillery,  from  December 


majors 


Capt.  Clay  Anderson,  Corps  of 
1.  1937. 

Capt.  Vernon  Calhoun  DeVotie. 
1.  1937. 

Capt.   Willis  Arthur  Platts, 
December  1,  1937. 

Capt.  Rene  Edward  deRussy, 
December  1,  1937. 

Capt.  Irvin  Boston  Warner,  Field 
1.  1937. 

Capt.  Clyde  Grady,  Infantry. 

Capt.  Edward  Marion  George, 
December  1.  1937. 

Capt.  Horace  Joseph  Brooks,  In 
1937. 

Capt.   Morgan  Ellis  Jones, 
1937. 

Capt.  George  Howard  Rarey, 
1937. 

Capt.  Jacob  Edward  Uhrig, 
1937. 


Capt.  Samuel  Rivlngton  Goodwlp, 
ber  1,  1937. 


December  10 


,  Ordnance  Department, 

Artillery  Corps,  from 

nfantry,  from  December 

Infajitry.  from  December  1, 

J^idge  Advocate  General's 

C(}ast  Artillery  Corps,  from 

dplonels 
Artillery,  from  December 

Cavalry,  from  December 

from  December  1.  1937. 
Coafet  Artillery  Corps,  from 

Jr..  Infantry,  from  De- 
Infantry,  from  December  1, 
,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
nfantry,  from  December 


Qu  irtermaster 


Engineers,  from  December 

[nfantry,  from  December 

Corps,    from 

Quartermaster  Corps,  from 

Artillery,  from  December 

fr*m  December  1,  1937. 
Qiartennaster  Corps,  from 


antry,  from  December  1, 

,  from  December   1, 

Infantry,  from  December  1, 

,  from  December  1, 

Cavalry,  from  Decem- 


Inf  a  ntry, 


Inf  mtry, 


Capt.  George  Walcott  Ames,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  from 
December  1.  1937. 

Capt.  Arthur  Wellington  Brock.  Jr..  Air  Corps  (temporary 
major.  Air  Corps),  from  December  4.  1937. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  i}e  lieutenant  colonels 

Maj.  Adam  George  Heilman,  Medical  Corps,  from  Janu- 
ary 3.  1938.  ,  ^^ 

Maj.  Lucius  Kennedy  Patterson.  Medical  Corps,  from  De- 
cember 10,  1937. 

Maj.  Charles  Robert  Mueller,  Medical  Corps,  from  De- 
cember 11,  1937. 

Maj.  Charles  Fletcher  Davis.  Medical  Corps,  from  De- 
cember 12.  1937. 

Maj.  Clarence  Mansfield  Rcddig,  Medical  Corps,  from  De- 
cember 15,  1937. 

Maj.  William  James  Can-oil.  Medical  Corps,  from  Decem- 
ber 21,  1937. 

To  be   captains 

First  Lt.  John  Thompson  Brown  Strode,  Medical  Corps, 
frcm  December  17,  1937. 

p\rst  Lt.  Paul  Hartsock  Leach,  Medical  Corps,  from  De- 
cember 17,  1937. 

First  Lt.  Rex  Clayton  House.  M.dical  Corps,  from  Janu- 
ary 10,  1938. 

DENTAL     CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Daniel  Sumner  Lockwood,  IXnlal  Corps,  from  De- 
cember 11,  1937. 

To  be  captain 
First  Lt.  Joseph  Leroy  Bernier,  Dental  Corps,  from  Janu- 
ary 1,   1938. 

VETERIN'^RY   CORPS 

To  be  captain 
First  Lt.  Velmer  Waj-ne  McGmnls,  Veterinary  Corps,  from 
Decembor  17.   1937. 

CHAPLAINS 

To  be  chaplains  inth  tkc  ravk  of  lieiitenant  colonel 
Chaplain    (Maj.'    Thi-n^.as   Joseph   Lt>nnan,   United   States 
Army,  from  Decemb^-r  28,   1937 

Chaplain  iMaj.i  Claude  Skene  Harkey,  United  Stat.es 
Army,  from  Dectmbf^r  28.   1937. 

_  Appointments  in  ti.-e  rEcn'R  Army 

MEDICAL     CORPS 

To  be  first  lurutenants  xcith  rank  frojri  date  of  apvointment 

First  Lt.  Joseph  Pease  Ru'^sell,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

Capt.  Elmer  Deloss  Gay,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

Capt.  Erlmg  Severre  FiigeLso,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Paul  Alexander  Pad'-n,  Medical  Corps  Reserve, 

First  Lt.  David  Fisher,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Henry  McClellan  Greenleaf,  Medical  Corps 
Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Robert  Reed  Kelley,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Henry  George  Moehnns;,  Medical  Corps  Reserve, 

First  Lt.  Henry  Armand  Kind.  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

Capt.  John  Henry  Taber.  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  George  John  Matt,  Mt-dical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Patrick  IgnatiiLs  McShane,  Medical  Corps 
Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Louis  Samuel  Leland,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Andres  Gilbcrto  Oliver.  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

Capt.  Earl  Cranston  Lowry.  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Eugene  Richard  Inwood,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Kirk  Shepard,  Medical  Corp.s  R*\'5erve. 

F.rst  Lt.  CLfford  Lewis  Graves,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Clark  Batchelder  Williams.  Medical  Corps  Reserve, 

First  Lt.  John  Robert  Woodruff.  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Walter  Joseph  Reedy,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  WilLam  Clark  Cooper,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt.  Henry  Clay  Vedder,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 

First  Lt  George  Zalkan.  Medical  Corps  Reserve, 
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PIrst  Lt.  Albert  Willard  Kuske,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 
Rrst  Lt.  Leon  Joseph  Niunainville.  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 
First  Lt.  Jay  James  Palmer,  Medical  Corps  Reserve. 
First  Lt.  William  Maurice  Jackson,  Medical  Corps  Reser\-e. 
Appointments,  by  Transfer,  in  the  REGm.AR  Army 

TO    QUARTERMASTER    CORPS 

Capt.  Joseph  Blair  Daugherty,  Inff-ntry,  with  rank  from 
August  1,  1935. 

Promotions  in  the  Navy 

marine  corps 

Maj.  Charles  T.  Brooks  to  be  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Marine  Corps  from  the  25th  day  of  November  1937. 

Capt.  Frederick  C.  Biebush  to  be  a  major  in  the  Marine 
CoriJs  from  the  1st  day  of  November  1937. 

Capt.  Gale  T.  Cummings  to  be  a  major  in  the  Marine 
Corps  from  the  25th  day  of  November  1937. 

Capt.  Edwin  J.  Farrell  to  be  a  major  in  the  Marine  Corps 
from  the  1st  day  of  December  1937. 

First  Lt.  Lewis  C.  Hudson,  Jr.,  to  be  a  captain  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  from  the  25th  day  of  November  1937. 

First  Lt.  Edmund  B.  Games  to  be  a  captain  in  the  Marine 
Corps  from  the  1st  day  of  December  1937. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Albert  W.  Darby  to  be  postmaster  at  Florence,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  O.  P.  Anderson,  deceased. 

ARIZONA 

John  E.  Wagner  to  be  postmaster  at  Jerome,  Ariz.,  In  place 
of  R.  H.  Cunningham,  deceased. 

ARKANSAS 

Clarence  G.  Cooper  to  be  postmaster  at  Fouke,  Ark.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Erma  M.  Odom  to  be  postmaster  at  Fulton,  Ark.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

CALZFORNIA 

Eileen  B.  Csirdlff  to  be  postmaster  at  Altadena,  Calif, 
Office  established. 

Antoinette  E.  Williams  to  be  postmaster  at  Merced  Falls. 
Calif.    Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Arthur  E.  Flint  to  be  postmaster  at  Penryn,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  E.  G.  Crofts,  deceased. 

Paul  MoiTison  Shadel  to  be  postmaster  at  Ramona,  Calif., 
in  place  of  E.  H.  Russell,  resigned. 

Benjamin  H.  Steeg  to  be  postmaster  at  Twentynine  Palms, 
Calif.    Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

GEORGIA 

Homer  Roy  Cobb  to  be  postmaster  at  Ball  Ground.  Ga., 
In  place  of  J.  T.  Cagle.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  1,  1936. 

Royce  G.  Braselton  to  be  postmaster  at  Braselton,  Ga. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Emma  S.  Brindle  to  be  postmaster  at  Surrency,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Ross,  removed. 

IDAHO 

John  W.  Hays  to  be  postmaster  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  In  place 
of  H.  E.  Landacre,  removed- 

ILLINOIS 

James  Higgins  to  be  postmaster  at  St,  David,  111.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Herman  E.  Rinkema  to  be  postmaster  at  South  Holland, 
m.,  in  place  of  R.  L.  Gibson.  Incumbent's  commission  ex- 
pired December  20,  1932. 

IOWA 

Harold  G.  Everett  to  be  postmaster  at  Nodaway,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  A.  L.  Roberts,  resigned. 

Oscar  G.  Sharp  to  be  postmaster  at  Seymour,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  W.  B.  Perkins,  deceased. 

KANSAS 

Harold  A.  Rohrer  to  be  postmaster  at  Junction  City,  Kanfi, 
in  place  of  M.  A.  Frey,  deceased 


Elizabeth  Brackman  to  be  postmastOT  at  Scranton,  Kans., 
in  place  of  J.  M.  Michaels,  removed. 

KENTUCKY 

Roy  F.  Williams  to  be  postmaster  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in 
place  of  W.  F.  Klair,  resigned. 

LOUISIANA 

Joseph  Hugh  Goldsby  to  be  pa^tmaster  at  Amite.  La.,  in 
place  of  Nettie  Sojourner,  rem.oved. 

MUNE 

Paul  J.  Cody  to  be  postma.ster  at  South  Poland,  Maine,  in 
place  of  H.  W.  Rickcr,  Jr.,  deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Joseph  William  Gorman  t.o  be  postmaster  at  Upton,  Mass, 
in  place  of  M.  S.  King,  removed. 

MICHIGAN 

Robert  S.  Fish  to  be  postma.ster  at  Big  Rapids,  Mich,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Burkart,  deceased. 

Maud  B.  Perham  to  be  postmaster  at  Lakeside,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  L.  E.  Wilkinson,  resigned. 

Edward  F.  Carpenter  to  be  postmaster  at  Levering.  Mich., 
in  place  of  W.  H.  Coffin,  removed. 

William  B.  Welles  to  be  postmaster  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  F.  R.  Moses,  resigned. 

Leo  F.  Flynn  to  be  postmaster  at  New  Lothrop,  Mich. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

George  W.  Francisco  to  be  postmaster  at  Newport,  Mich. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1936. 

Elizabeth  Treiber  to  be  postmaster  at  Nonn-ay,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  LaPYeniere,  resigned. 

Mildred  Irene  Asher  to  be  postmaster  at  Orchard  Lake, 
Mich.,  in  place  of  D.  J.  Wilson.  Incumbent's  commission 
expired  February  5,  1936. 

Patrick  H.  Kane  to  be  postmaster  at  Port  Huron,  Mich,  In 
place  of  James  Reid,  deceased. 

MINNESOTA 

Dewey  R.  Wilcox  to  be  postmaster  at  Pine  City,  Minn., 
in  place  of  E.  G.  Perkins.  Incumbent's  commission  expired 
June  20,  1934. 

Vera  M.  Hegg  to  be  postmaster  at  Shevlin,  Minn.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

MISSOURI 

Don  Roy  King  to  be  postmaster  at  Gallatin,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  F.  M.  Harrison.  Incumt)ent's  commission  expired  Decem- 
ber 18.  1933. 

Pearl  E.  Bussert  to  be  postmaster  at  Wardell,  Mo.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

NEVADA 

Pete  Petersen  to  be  postmaster  at  Reno,  Nev.,  in  place  of 
W.  E.  E.  Kinnikin,  deceased. 

NEW    JERSEY 

John  P.  Adair  to  be  postmaster  at  Highlands,  N.  J.  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Adair.  Incumbent's  commission  expired  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1936. 

Walter  W.  Lance  to  be  postmaster  at  White  House  Station, 
N.  J.,  in  place  of  H.  E.  Carter,  removed. 

NEW    MEXICO 

James  H.  Bell  to  be  postmaster  at  Mesilla  Park.  N.  Mex., 
in  place  of  J.  J.  Considme,  removed. 

Phil  J.  Martinez  to  be  postmaster  at  Tierra  Amarllla. 
N.  Mex.    Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

Leon  Panebouef  to  be  postmaster  at  Vaughn,  N.  Mex,,  in 
place  of  F.  D.  Crespin,  deceased. 

NEW   YORK 

Catherine  J.  McMahon  to  be  postmaster  at  Wyandanch, 
N.  Y.    Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Effie  Adams  Brickhouse  to  be  postmaster  at  Columbia, 
N.  C,  in  place  of  T.  W.  Armstrong,  resigned. 

Benjamin  F.  Bird  to  be  postmaster  at  Grover,  N.  C.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 
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KOUTH  DAKOTA 

Margaret  E.  Wirtzfeld  to  be  postmajster  at  Martin,  N.  Dak 
0£5ce  became  Presidential  July  1.  19 

Olaf  L.  Svidal  to  be  postmaster  at 
m  place  of  Michael  Coyne.    Incumbe^ 
May  23.  1936. 

CHTO 

Dora  H.  McGonagle  to  be  pastm4ster  at  Junction  City 
Ohio,  m  place  of  J.  F.  McGonagle 


Multnomah,  Oreg.,   in 
"s   commission   expired 


lit 


Sisters.  Oreg.  Office 
We.stflr,  Oreg..  In  place 
at  Westport,  Oreg.,  in 


OREGON 

Werner  Raz  to  be  postmaster  at 
place  of  T.  G.  Hawley.  Incumben" 
April  12.  1936. 

Lons  V.  Farleigh  to  be  postmaster 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Eva  M.  Stewart  to  be  postmaster  at 
of  A.  E.  Gerimonte,  resigned. 

Mayrue  Gregory  to  be  postmaster 
place  of  William  Gregory,  deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Loy  W.  Oligher  to  be  postmaster  i.t  Clymer,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  C.  R.  Bloom,  removed. 

Harry  E.  Reichert  to  be  postmasier  at  Gilbertsville.  Pa. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1.  19p6. 

Arthiu-  D.  Gibson  to  be  postmaster 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

James  M    Gates  to  be  postmaster  at  South  Fork,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  Catherine  Gates,  deceased. 

SOtJTH    CAROLIlfA 

Washington  M.  Ritter  to  be  pos 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1 
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Starkweather.  N.  Dak.. 
t's  commission  expired 


deceased. 


at  Mayview,  Pa.    Office 


:master  at  Cope.  S.  C. 
1  )37.  , 


TENNESSKS 

L.  Irene  Rose  to  be  jx)stmaster 
place  of  J.  L.  Goin.     Incumbent's 
cember  18,  1933. 

TEXAS 


at  Tazewell,  Term.,   in 
commission  expired  De- 


Vlrgil  E.  Wootton  to  be  postmaster 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Stella  Jarrett   to   be   postmaister 
became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

Henry  E.  Dunlavy  to  be  postma^er 
place  of  C.  L.  Power,  deceased. 

VERMONT 

Edward  Patrick  Kelley  to  be  postmaster  at  Danby.  Vt.,  in 
place  of  G.  C.  Mclntyre,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIC  NS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed 
10  (legislative  day  of 


POSTILKSTERJ 
COLORADO 

Ethel  E.  Burrell.  Praser. 

NORTH  CAROLliA 

Cornelius  H.  Julian,  Franklinvill4 
Augiist  D.  Wessell.  Hallsboro. 
William  W.  Hampton.  Leaksville. 
Esther  Aycock  Davenport,  Pantegb. 

WIST  VIRGINiK 

IMwin  Caperton.  Alloy. 
William  H.  Hilbcm,  Beverly. 
Anna  S.  Been,  Camden  on  Gaule] 
Blanche  L.  OTtell.  Hastings. 
George  W.  IQImer.  Hedgesville. 
George  L.  Carlisle,  Hlllsboro. 
Kerth  Nottingham,  Marlinton. 
Nell  Bennett  Wolford.  Pickens. 
George  L.  Wilcozon.  Tarns. 
Merle  G.  Raab.  Triadelphia. 
Myrtle  W.  Omdorff,  WardensviU^i 
Thelma  P.  Forbes,  West  liberty. 


at  Hunt,  Tex.     Office 

at  Olden.   Tex.    Office 

at  Temple.  Tex.,  in 


bv  the  Senate  December 
Nov^ber  16).  1937 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  10.  19:37 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  ni. 

The   Chaplain.    Rev     James    Shera   Montgomery',    D.    D., 

offered  the  foll.wing  prayer: 

InHni^e  God,  our  Father,  we  prny  Theo  to  receive  us  unto 
Thyself  with  fie,-h  gratitude:  be  Tliou  unto  us  the  One  whom 
we  deLght  to  serve.  Let  us  brin?  for  Thy  blessing  our  joys 
and  sorrows,  our  failures  and  hopes,  and  all  the  prospects  of 
life.  Be  with  any  who  may  be  a;!l:cted  or  distressed:  minister 
unto  them  with  the  morning  comfort  of  Thy  love.  Bless  us, 
our  Heavenly  Father,  with  thoughts  so  fc^^autiful  and  so  en- 
nobl.ng  that  even  amid  the  perplexities  of  daily  labor  we 
shall  be  conscious  of  the  knowledge  of  satisfaction  trembling 
in  our  breasts.  Open  the  gates  of  life  to  those  who  endeavor 
to  be  faithful  to  every  trust.  We  pray  Thee  to  lighten  the 
skies  of  cur  country  with  the  radiant  color  of  good  cheer,  and 
may  strife,  poverty,  and  contention  d's..oive  in  the  glow  of 
brotherhood  and  cooperation.  By  all  that  is  sacred  in  re- 
ligion, by  all  that  is  revered  in  the  thought  of  Thee,  by  all 
that  is  dear  to  every  American  heart  may  we  be  eager  to  go 
forward.     In  the  name  of  cur  Savior.     Amen, 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

EXTENSION    or     RKM.^RKS 

Mr.  IGLESI.\S  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  m  the  Record  my  own  remarks  at  the  last  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  to  include 
therein  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
rendered  last  Monday,  wh:ch  again  recognizes  Puerto  Rico 
as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object:on  to  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Ri'^o? 

There  was  no  objec'ion. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k  un.inimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  an  address 
deliv«:>red  by  the  Postmaster  General  before  the  National 
Association  of  Postmasters. 

Mr.  RICH,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
there  are  going  into  the  Record  so  many  speeches  made  by 
this  man  that  I  wish  to  a,-k  if  he  is  the  Postmaster  General 
or  the  Democratic  national  chairman.  Can  somebody  tell 
me  what  his  duties  are.  because  he  is  taking  up  about  half 
the  Congression.^l  Record  m  the.se  speeches? 

Mr.  ME.AD.  This  is  by  far  the  best  speech  on  postal  af- 
fairs I  have  ever  read,  and  I  wuulri  >ugge.-t  the  gentleman 
read  it. 

Mr.  RICH,  If  he  has  made  a  good  speech  on  postal  af- 
fairs and  has  that  much  interest  m  them,  let  us  have  it  in 
the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  cb.iection, 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  extend  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  own 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  peace. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSB 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  one-half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  may  I  say  that  on  December  15  our  war  debtor 
nations  will  owe  us.  as  an  installment  due,  $1,680,170,447. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money  even  in  these  days. 

It  may  not  interest  you  to  hear  me  harp  periodically  on 
this  question  of  war  debts,  but  so  long  as  I  am  here  I  propose 
to  remind  you  that  these  debts  are  unpaid  so  long  as  they 
are  unpaid,  I  have  read  and  studied  all  the  alibis,  exciises, 
and  justifications  and  proposed  methods  of  justification,  and 
all  that  I  have  read  and  studied  conspires,  cooperates,  and 
coerces  me  to  believe  that  governments  are  neither  good  pay- 
masters nor  good  merchants.  They  demoralize  markets  by 
their  clmnsy  methods. 

It  has  been  so  many  times  stated  and  so  often  demonstrated 
as  to  be  almost  axiomatic  and  Incontrovertible  as  a  proFwsi- 
tlon  that  the  gain  to  a  creditor  nation  equals  in  money  value 
the  loss  to  the  debtor  in  money  value  only  on  the  following 
assumptions,  namely: 

(a)  That  ordinary  comjnercial  methods  are  used  in 
making  the  payments, 

fb>  That  both  debtor  and  creditor  coimtries  bltg  firmly 
fixed  on  a  gold  standard. 

(c)  That  the  world's  markets  are  reasonably  open  to  the 
international  movement  of  the  goods. 

You  just  try  to  square  that  proposition  with  the  existing 
international  situation.    It  will  give  you  a  headache. 

CARBTED   AS   AN    ASSET 

I  do  not  prop)ose,  however,  to  get  into  this  discussion  over 
my  head.  I  admit  I  would  not  have  to  go  very  far  to  do  that ; 
neith?r  do  I  assume  to  know  or  to  assert  anything  more  or 
further  than  the  fact  that  the  debts  are  not  paid;  tliat  they 
aie  carried  as  an  asset;  and  that  there  seems  to  be  little,  if 
any,  prospect  that  they  ever  will  be  voluntarily  paid.  If  I  am 
wrong,  someone  please  correct  me. 

It  is  a  serious  commentary  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
the  carrying  of  these  debts  as  an  asset:  this  holding  out  to 
the  people  the  thought  that  there  is  a  billion  and  a  half  or 
more  owed  them,  which  is  in  fact  a  tangible  or  an  intangible 
asset.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  noticed  it.  but  the 
papers  of  November  18  carried  the  following  statement: 

UNITED   STATES    PREPARES  TO  DUN    13    WAB  DEBTOR  NATIONS EXPECTATION 

IS,     HOWE\ER,     THAT     ONLY     FINLAND     WILL     HONOB     ITS     OELIGATIONS 

DECEMBER     1  Tj 

The  United  States  prepared  new  bills  today  for  13  war  debtor 
nations  to  remind  them  that  they  will  owe  •1,680,170,447  on  Decem- 
ber 15, 

There  appeared  little  prospect,  however,  any  country  besides 
Finland  will  make  a  payment.  The  sum  represent*  a  semianiuial 
installment  totaling  $160,173,726,  plus  payments  already  in  arrears 
of  $1,519,996,720. 

Here  we  are  at  a  time  in  our  history  when,  if  ever,  we 
needed  money  we  need  it  now^.  Here  are  people  who  owe  us 
a  billion  dollars  and  more  who  do  not  have  the  slightest 
intention  of  paying  it,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

WE    LOANED    THEM    THE    MONET 

We  dug  deep  in  our  pockets  to  loan  them  the  money,  and 
we  will  have  to  dig  deep  in  our  pockets  again  to  make  up 
that  same  amoimt  of  money,  or  I  miss  my  guess.  Our  taxes 
are  bound  to  be  increased  unless  these  debts  are  paid,  despite 
the  reluctance  of  the  taxpayers  to  assume  any  more  or 
greater  burdens,  and  notwithstanding  all  of  the  anesthetic 
Budget-balancing  promises.  I  tell  you  if  this  Budget  is  ever 
balanced  it  is  the  taxpayers  who  will  balance  it.  They  will 
have  to  stand  on  their  heads  and  rattle  out  every  cent  In 
their  pockets  or  they  will  be  strangled  to  death  while  their 
last  dollar  is  pilfered,  as  someone  sings  a  song  of  the  "more 
abundant  life,"  in  an  attempt  to  anaesthetize  them  during 
the  operation. 

For  years  these  debts  have  violently  disturbed  trade  and 
credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  were  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  the  depression,  commencing  in  1929 — if  that 
is  when  it  commenced — and  the  unsettled  state  with  respect 
to  them  has  only  aided,  abetted,  and  assisted  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  situation;  and  now  contributes,  still  as  a  major 
factor,  to  the  uncertainty,  instability,  and  trepidation  of  the 


body  politic  as  we  see  ourselves  threatened  to  be  pushed  over 
a  cliff  and  possibly  into  a  deepn^r  valley  ol  de^pair  than  that 
into  which  we  fell  in  1929.  The  uncertainty  regarding  the 
whole  matter,  the  cloud  of  Indeflniteness  whuh  surrounds 
the  matter,  the  delay  in  adjustment — all  ol  these  contribute 
to  our  very  serious  governmental  and  individual  fmanciai 
damage. 

Theoretically.  I  am  opposed  to  the  cancelation  of  any  of 
these  debts.     Tlieoretically.  I  am  in  favor  of  collecting  them 
I  would  do  anything  and  everything,  except  go  to  war,  to 
force  these  debtor  nations  to  pay  us  the  money  they  owe  us. 
Patience   has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue;    and.   for  one,   as  an 
American  citizen.  I  resent  having  our  country  and  our  people 
made  the  laughingstock  of  the  world.    This  nonpayment  of 
the  debts  has  come  to  be  a  joke  with  these  debtors  of  ours 
I  told  you  tjefore,  and  I  tell  you  again,  when  payment  of  th* 
debts  due  the  United  States  are  suggested  in  the  parhaments 
of  our  debtor  nations  those  who  have  the  trepidatirn  to  niake 
such  suggestions  are  hooted  and  hi.s.<^ed  and  very  plainly  told 
that  everybody  knows  that  is  a  joke. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  will  not  pay  them  as  they 
stand,  then  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  would  makf  it 
an  object  for  them  to  pay  them  en  some  basis  or  other, 
humiliatiniT  as  that  might  be.  for  half  a  loaf  would  be 
better  than  no  bread  at  all  Just  now.  For  cash  or  good 
paper,  I  would  be  Inclined  to  discount  them  down  to  a  figure 
which  the  debtor  countries  could  pay  and  would  pay,  in 
dollars  and  cents  or  their  equivalent,  on  a  basis  of  their 
ability  to  pay:  then  I  would  call  it  a  day.  even  though  a 
bad  one.    Settle  this  debt  business,  and  now, 

Tiiese  debtor  nations  of  ours  heretofore  have  boucht  of 
us  what  they  wanted  and  have  been  forcfd  to  pay  rash. 
The  truth  is.  I  fear,  tlii-.t  they  ha^'e  so  long  deferred  their 
debt  payment,  and  that  which  is  our  due.  that  they  hope 
we  have  forpotten,  or  wi]].  cr  that  we  'wiL  forgive  them, 
Tliey  might  just  as  well  be  dLsillucioned,  for  we  have  not 
forgotten  and  we  have  not  forgiven.  "If  I  owe  Smith  $10, 
and  God  forgives  mp.  that  docs  not  pay  Smith,"  is  just  as 
true  today  as  when  Robert  G.  Ingei-soll  said  it, 

TRADE    TREATIES 

If  the  p'-cpo.'^d  "treaty"  with  Great  Britain  contemplates 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  its  completed  negotiation  the 
payment  of  England's  debt  to  us  in  full  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  if  the  matter  of  inducement  for  the  consummation 
of  the  contract  is  the  payment  of  their  d'bt,  I  could  look 
at  the  situation  with  consideiably  more  equanimity  than  I 
do  now.  As  it  stands,  I  am  disposed  to  .say,  "Good  for  Sen- 
ator J.  H.AMiLTON  Lewis,  of  Illinois."  When  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  proposed  negotiation  of  a  reciprocal-trade 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  he  .said,  "Such,  a  treaty  with 
Great  Biitain  .^^houM  be  held  up  until  Great  Britain  pays  its 
war  debt.s  to  the  United  Stales." 

Quoting  him,  he  said: 

I    am    protesting    against    the   closing   cf    any   trade   treaty    with 

any  of  thr  natS-.'H.*  \>.ho,  being  In  debt  to  uf.  falls  to  return  our 
monev.  but  wnu!cJ  cher.t  us  >f  our  .honor  before  the  wcirld  by 
aspersing  us  as  robbers  in  our  efTorts  to  coUect. 

A    "TOKEN'     PAYMENT 

It  is  quite  a  coincidence  that  .-^ince  that  speech  was  mado 
the  papers  have  carried  the  story  that  England  wa.*^  con- 
templating making  a  "^oken  payment,"  Now,  my  notion  is 
that  this  is  American-m-spired  propoganda,  raised  to  the  nth 
power  for  purely  political  purpcses  at  this  time. 

THI     JOHNSON     ACT 

Either  that,  or  could  It  be  possible  that  England  thinks 
that  such  a  token  payment  as  she  is  alleged  to  contemplate, 
if  and  when  made,  would  relieve  her  from  the  prohibitions 
and  restrictions  contained  in  the  Johnson  Act  with  respect 
to  selling  securities  or  borrowing  money  directly  or  indirectly 
In  these  United  States?    I  wonder. 

PROPAGANDA 

And  speaking  about  propaganda,  may  I  ask  If  you  liave 
read  that  book  by  Quincy  Howe  entitled  "England  Expects 
Every  American  To  Do  His  Duty,"  in  which  he  shows,  as  has 
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been  said,  how  the  same  influences 
States  to  the  rescue  of  the  British 
ing  this  country  in  the  same  direct 

The  title  defines  the  line  of 
recalled   the   part   played   by   Bri 
United  States  between  1914  and 
the  same  propaganda  working 
today.    He  names  names,  both 
British  network,  manipulated  by  a 
Washington,  and  New  York. 

As  Britain's  position  throughout 
Its  dependence  upon  the  Unit€;d 
means  more  pressure,  more 
blast  in  a  thousand  directions  as 
The  stage  seems  set  for  history  to 
the  reviewer.  "I  know  not  what 
tale  as  it  was  told  to  me." 


that  brought  the  United 
^pire  in  1917  are  push- 
in  1937? 
attafck.    Recent  writers  have 
ish   propaganda   in    the 
7,  and  Mr.  Howe  shows 
effectively  than  ever 
Bniish  and  American,  in  a 
€W  key  people  in  London 
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the  world  grows  weaker, 

Stites  Increases.    And  this 

propajanda,  operating  at  full 

th ;  zero  hour  draws  nearer. 

epeat  itself.    Or,  so  says 

im  truth  may  be;  I  tell  the 


NO  TOKXN   PATM  CUTS 


dejts. 


suoh 


linii 


br 
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In  this  matter  of  International 
the  water  s  edge,  of  course.    Let  us 
fuU  of  some  kmd  or  other — no  tokep 
matter  out  of  our  system 
withstanding  all  of  the  alleged 
ties  supposed  to  be  surroimding 
only  one  way  for  than  to  pay  theu 
them  as  and  when  they  agreed  tc 
••flsh  or  cut  bait." 

Incidentally,  may  I  inquire  if  it 

certain  provision  in  an  old  document 

tioo  of  the  United  States  which 

Executive  and  at  the  same  time 

the  Senate  when  it  says: 

The   President   shall   have   power, 
coDMnt  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treatle^ 
Senators  present  concur. 

TmAOX   ACK^EKENTS 

It  never  has  been  made  clear,  to 
authority  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  foreign  governments.    Trade 
are?    Well,  they  are  treaties 
tlons,  and  you  cannot  get  away 
ate  cannot  avoid  the  respcnsibilit] 
Itself  of  its  prerogatives,  or  by 
Its  exclusive  authority  of  ratification 
even  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

There  are  many  people  in  these 
as  I  do,  that  these  trade  treaties 
which  they  are  written.    There 
law,  fact,  and  logic  supporting 
men  than  Ounga  Din  to  affirm 
sltlon. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
argument  with  those  who  contend 
Hull  is  a  most  able  and  efficient 
it  to  be  the  fact.    I  hold  him  in 
any  man  who  can  take  away  froni 
its  treaty  making  or  confirming 
able. 

I  might  say,  as  did  somebody 
myself  in  recognizing  and  uphol4ing 
and  wherever  I  meet  it." 


1,  politics  should  stop  at 

get  and  give  a  receipt  in 

pajTnents — and  get  this 

Apparently  it  could  be  done  not- 

complications  and  impossibill- 

negotiations.    There  is 

debts  and  that  is  to  pay 

do.    They  should  either 


s  not  true  that  there  is  a 

known  as  the  Constitu- 

ts  the  right  of  the  Chief 

iiaposes  a  responsibility  on 


reciprc  cal 


TBAOB  ACEXEICXNTS  AMX 

All  this  talk  about  the  Republidan 
reciprocity  Ls  propaganda  or  a  rec 
Republican  principle.    Reciprocity 
reason  why  L  as  one  Republican, 
agreements.    Tbey  are  not 
was  deliberately  drawn  in  such  a 
my  State,  and  I  think  of  all 
damage,  and  it  has  been  accompli^ed 

Our  protests  availed  us  nothing 
outtraded.    I  will  vote  for  a 
could  have  a  chance,  but  I  will  not 
mny  new  trade  agreement  or  the 


New 


December  10 


and   with   the   advice   and 
provided  iwo-thinxs  of  the 


TBZATtES 

me  anyway,  by  what  real 

negotiates   these  treaties 

agreements,  you  say  they 

made  between  na- 

it.    Moreover,  the  Sen- 

by  undertaking  to  divest 

un|:onstitutionally  delegating 

under  the  Constitution 


never  Jieless, 
fnim 


United  States  who  believe, 

not  worth  the  paper  on 

a  lot  of  good  reasons  in 

contention,  and  better 

he  legality  of  this  propo- 


are 
aie 

tiis 


me  say  it,  but  I  have  no 

that  the  Honorable  Cordell 

of  State.    I  believe 

high  esteem.    Moreover, 

the  United  States  Senate 

xjwers  and  prerogatives  is 


S<cretary 
very 


ese 


long  ago,  that  "I  pride 
ability  In  every  party 
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Party  l)eing  opposed  to 

herring.    Reciprocity  is  a 

I  say.  and  that  is  just  the 

am  opposed  to  these  trade 

"Ilie  one  with  Canada 

way  as  to  do  the  people  of 

England,  definite  dollar 


We  were  outsmarted  and 

treaty,  or  would  if  I 

approve  the  negotiation  of 

dontinuance  of  any  existing 


reciiirocal 


agreements  which  put  Canadian  product.-^  free  of  duty  over 
the  border,  in  direct  competition  wuh  those  raised  and  manu- 
factured by  the  people  of  my  State,  at  such  price  that  they 
cannot  compete  and  live.  It  is  carr\'ing  the  'good  neighbor" 
policy  altogether  too  far  to  ask  one  to  approve  an  agreement 
which  directly  and  deliberately  robs  his  people  of  their  prop- 
erty, at  the  same  time  placing  them  on  the  relief  rolls  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

THIS  IS   NOT   RECIPROCTTT 

There  is  no  reciprocity  m  such  a  program.  There  is  no 
reciprocity  in  any  program  whjch  makes  the  American  people 
the  goat  any  time  or  any  place. 

A    V-ERMONT    Y.'VNKEE    KNOWS    A      BUND    SWAP" 

Every  Vermont  farmer  can  form  his  ova  opinion  as  to 
the  real  reciprocity  found  in  the  trade  treaties  by  observing 
the  liSt  I  am  about  to  include  which  shows  only  a  few  of  the 
competitive  agricultural  products  brought  into  this  country 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.    Here  it  is: 

420.000  head  of  live  cattle. 

150  000.000  pounds  of  meats,  which  included  62.000.000  pounds 
of  pork  and  85.000  000  pounds  of  beer 

15.000  000  pounds  uf   butter. 

66,000,000  jx)unds  of  cheese 

10.500.000  pounds  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs. 

181.000,000  pounds  of  wool. 

17.000,000  pounds  of  barley 

78.000,000  bushels  of  crn 

48.000.000  bushels  ct  wheat  ( 12,000, fXJO  milled  in  bond  for  export), 

190,858.000  pounds  of  nee  and  rice  products 

73,822,000  pound.';  of  tobacco,  unmanufact-jred. 

434,000.000  pounds  of   barley   mal: 

312,000.000  gallons  of  molasses,  used   In  manufacture  of  alcohoL 

19,000,000  gallons  edible  molas.ses 

6,600,000,000   pouncs  of  pupar    (3,300,000   short   tons). 

14,000.000  pounds  of  potato  starch. 

319.00<D,000  pounds  uf  coconut  oil  (used  in  manufacturing  butter 
substitutes  I . 

519  634,000  pound.",  of  copra  (from  u-h;ch  coconut  oil  is  ex- 
tracted I 

360,fX)0  000  pounds  of  palm  oil  (u.sed  in  manufacture  of  soap). 

64.000.000  pounds  of  palm  nuts  and  palm  nut  k.e.-nels. 

201.000,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  (butter  and  lard  substi- 
tutes I 

147,000,000  pounds  of  tune  oil  ( used  m  the  manu/acture  of 
paints )  . 

119,000.000  pounds  of  .soybeans  and  soybean  oil. 

45  000.000  pounds  of  peanut  oil, 

48.000000  pounds  of  forage  crop  seeds 

41  O'KDOOO  pounds  of  garden  and  rield  seeds. 

551.000,000  pounds  of  vegetables  of  the  common  garden  Tarlety, 
including  59  OOO.OOO  pounds  of  dried  beans,  the  latter  accounting 
m  lar^e  degree  for  ihe  present  low  price  of  A.merican  beans. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  .selected  from  a  bulletin  entitled 
"Forage  Crops  and  Markets"  iSvSued  weekly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  also  shows  the  facts  to  be  that  the  com- 
petitive imports  exceeded  the  agricultural  exports,  the  value 
of  American  farm  e.xport^  declining  b>  4  percent  and  "the 
value  of  imports  of  comm.odities  similar  to  or  suk>stituted  for 
those  produced  on  American  farms  rose  by  35  percent  over 
the  fiscal  year  of  1935-36. 

Thi5  just  does  not  make  sense  from  the  "reciprocal"  stand- 
point. It  obviousLv  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  farmer,  laborer,  and  everybody'  else,  for 
"the  farmer  feeds  them  all." 

As  Representative  Carlson,  of  Kansas,  told  you  the  other 
day: 

When  Congress  delegated  its  authority  to  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate, through  the  Sec-retary  of  Stale,  reciprocal -trade  eigreements, 
we  gave  him  prat-tically  unlimited  authority,  and  under  the  most- 
favored-natton  clause  there  is  placed  in  operation  a  principle 
which  works  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  In 
the  reaprocal-treuie  agreemenl-s.  Under  this  provision,  which  is 
included  in  all  of  the  trade  rujrf-en.ents,  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  except  Germany  and  .Australia,  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
same  tariff  reductions  as  are  n.ade  to  any  one  country. 

As  he  said: 

The  farmers  of  the  United  S'a'es  are  not  a.«klng  for  embargoes 
or  prohibitive  duties,  but  they  do  believe  that  the  .\merican  farmer 
Is  entitled  to  the  American  market  In  fa*  t  they  believe  they  are 
entitled  to  the  same  assistance  that  is  being  given  Industry, 
finance,  or  labor.  The  farniers  of  .^.merica  are  interested  In  sectir- 
lug  every  dollar's  worth  of  foreign  trade  possible,  but  at  the  same 
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time  they  believe  that  the  American  market  Is  the  greatest  market 
for  their  products.  Our  agricultural  Imports  have  reached  stag- 
germg  figtires  and  our  exports  have  diminished  to  a  most  alarming 
extent. 

We  aD  know  that  he  stated  the  situation  fairly  when  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that — 

In  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  with  Canada  the  United  States 
made  extensive  reductions  on  agricultural  products.  All  of  the 
other  nations  In  the  world,  except  the  two  mentioned,  received 
the  advantage  of  these  same  reductions,  although  they  make  no 
reductions  whatever  In  articles  going  from  this  country  to  the 
several  nations. 

The  tariff  on  Canadian  cattle  coming  Into  the  United  States 
weighing  more  than  700  pounds  was  reduced  from  3  cents  to  2 
cents  a  pound.  The  tarllT  on  dairy  cattle  coming  into  this  country 
from  Canada  was  reduced  from  3  cents  to  l'^  cents  a  pound  with 
quota  restrictions.  The  tariff  on  calves  weigliing  less  than  175 
pounds  was  reduced  from  2'^  cents  a  p>ound  to  1^  cents  a  pound. 
These  reductions,  In  accordance  with  the  most-favored-nation 
clause,  apply  not  only  to  Canada  but  to  aU  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  except  Germany  and  Australia. 

Canada  made  some  concessions  in  tariffs  to  the  United  States 
In  the  trade  agreements,  mostly  on  automobiles  and  machinery, 
but  the  other  nations  of  the  world  receiving  the  benefits  of  our 
reductions  made  no  concessions  to  this  country  at  all.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  not  reciprocity.  The  theory  of  reciprocity  is  that 
we  reduce  the  tariff  on  certain  articles  produced  In  a  foreign 
country  coming  Into  the  United  States  which  are  not  produced  to 
any  great  extent  In  this  country  and  the  other  countries  reduce 
the  tariff  on  their  articles  bought  in  the  United  States  and  going 
to  foreign  countries. 

He  gave  you  some  interesting  figures  with  reference  to  the 
importation  of  cattle  and  hogs.    He  showed  that — 

Importation  of  cattle  for  the  first  9  months  of  1937  was  valued 
at  $14,647,000.  This  Is  more  than  the  entire  Importation  for  the 
year  1936,  during  which  year  we  imported  399,113  head  of  cattle, 
valued  at  $10,708,230.  During  the  first  9  months  of  this  year 
we  imported  437.941  head,  valued  at  the  figure  previously  given. 
In  1933  this  country  Imported  65,000  head  of  cattle,  valued  at 
$572,000.  Our  exports  of  cattle  are  too  small  for  serious  con- 
sideration.    In   1933   we  exported   2,912  head,    valued   at   $192,000. 

These  cattle  were  largely  for  breeding  ptirposes. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1937  we  exported  2,943  head  of  cattle, 
valued  at  $336,512,  as  compared  to  the  Imports  of  $14,647,244  in 
1937, 

Imports  of  live  hogs  go  from  29.000  In  1932  to  17,446,457  pounds 
In  1936  and  to  15.763.411  pounds  in  the  first  9  months  of  1937. 
The  value  of  live-hog  Imports  in  1932  was  $2,000,  and  for  the  year 
1936  the  value  of  live  hogs  Imported  was  $1,453,841.  and  for  the 
first  9  months  of  1937  the  importation  of  live  hogs  was  $1,463,097. 
Using  an  average  weight  of  200  pounds  per  head,  it  would  mean 
that  we  imported  87,232  head  of  hogs  In  1936,  and  should  they 
average  60  head  to  a  carload,  It  would  mean  1,454  carloads,  or  200 
tralnloads  of  70  cars  each  Using  the  same  basis  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1937,  we  have  Imported  1.314  carloads  of  hogs. 

With  recent  serious  declines  in  hog  prices,  the  farmers  are 
seriously  wondering  if  this  large  importation  of  hogs  has  not  had 
a  detrimental  effect  on  local  prices. 

Perhaps  and  probably  you  think  that  nothing  will  come  of 
all  this  talk  respecting  payment  of  the  war  debts,  but  let  me 
tell  you  that  if  and  when  the  time  comes  that  the  American 
people  realize  they  are  "holding  the  bag."  when  they  have 
been  bled  white  to  pay  taxes  because  debtor  nations  do  not 
pay  their  debts,  when,  I  say,  the  people  of  America  get  it 
into  their  heads  that  it  is  their  money  that  is  not  being 
repaid  to  them,  as  individuals,  then  there  will  come  along  a 
President  who,  either  because  he  has  the  intestinal  fortitude 
of  investiture,  or  because  he  is  driven  to  It  by  public  senti- 
ment, will  draw  a  sight  draft  on  our  debtors,  as  President 
Jackson  did  on  France,  and  the  American  people  will  stand 
by  to  enforce  the  demand. 

A  most  interesting,  enlightening,  and  educative  colloquy 
with  respect  to  the  situation  took  place  in  the  Senate  the 
other  day.  I  think  it  is  worth  all  it  costs  directly  to  call  it 
to  your  attention. 

Senator  Lewis  was  speaking  when  the  fallowing  discussion 
took  place: 


Mr,  Borah.  Mr    President- 


Mr.  LrwTs.  Does  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  wish  to  inter- 
rupt mc?     If  so.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  Borah  The  Senator  refers  to  a  probable  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  I  presume  he  Is  lising  the  word  "treaty"  as  synonymous 
with  the  term  "trade  agreement." 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am,  sir;  and  I  catch  the  point  of  view  of  my  able 
friend.  I  think  he  and  I  have  had  some  prevloiM  opporttmity  to 
exchange  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  to  agree  that  iX  it  Is  In 


the  fcrm  of  a  treaty,  and  distinctly  a  treaty.  It  should  oome 
before  the  Senate  for  rnliftcation  If  it  is  a  mere  matt<^r  of  trade 
arrnneement,  it  Is  assumed  that  the  power  and  prlvlleye  have  been 
granted  the  President,  who  will  never  abuse  it  On  these  ques- 
tions, I  am  at  great  variance  with  some  of  mv  cnlleapues,  R::d  lat<;r 
I  may  further  hanus."!  the  Senate  wlUi  a  discussion  in  detail  a^  to 
our  right  to  pass  on  ircat-es. 

Mr.  Ttqings.  Mr    President 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  yield  Ui  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Ttdings.  I  think  the  Senator  from  lUlnois  will  agree  that 
if  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  collect  the  debt  in  Its  entirety  we 
would  be  morally  obligated  to  apply  It.  once  It  had  been  collected, 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  existing  debt  of  the  United  States,  because 
the  money  that  Is  owed  to  us  was  largely  borrowed  money  which 
we,  in  turn,  extended  to  our  creditors  In  the  form  of  credit. 
Therefore,  were  It  to  oome  bark  io  us  we  would  have  to  take  the 
amount  paid  und  apply  it  to  the  national  debt  as  a  matter  of  cor- 
rect approach.  In  that  event,  the  money  would  not  be  available 
to  finance  tlie  farm  prtigram  or  current  expenses;  It  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  say  then,  sir.  that  If  the  money  shall  be  paid  by 
the  debtors-  and  I  hope  it  will  be  in  such  amount  as  will  give  t<j 
the  word  "token'  great  dignity  and  some  degree  of  elevation  and 
pride — that  sum,  sir.  will  go  into  the  Treasury;  the  Treasury  will 
have  the  right  to  apply  it  to  such  immediate  need.s  as  may  be 
required;  and.  I  take  it,  11  would  be  most  appropriate  to  utilize  it 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  farm  program  under  the 
pending  bill,     I  see  no  reason  why  that  should  net  be  done 

Mr.    NoRRis.  Mr.    F*resldent 

Mr.  LEwas,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ika. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Regardless  of  what  we  would  do  with  the  money  If 
we  got  it,   there  would  probably   be   ample  time  for   us  to  decide 
that  question  later  on,  for  we   have   not  received   It   up   to  date 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Liwis.  Mr,  President.  I  will  ask  the  able  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  my  friend,  of  course,  from  Maryland,  to  note  that  if 
there  could  be  rettirned  to  us  what  we  have  lately  given  in  the  way 
of  other  advances  we  would  have  rather  a  complete  debt  service 
of  equality  The  E>epartment  of  Commerce  sends  us  an  estlmute 
showing  that  the  dividends  paid  during  1936  on  foreign  holdings 
of  American  stock  amounted  to  $130,000,000.  compared  with  $83  - 
000.000  in  1935;  that  interest  paj-ments  on  American  bonds  held 
abroad  were  little  changed  from  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to 
$22,000,000,  while  the  Income  of  foreigners  from  long-term  in- 
vestments totaled  $30,000,000,  against  $25,000,000  In  the  previous 
year.  So  my  eminent  friend  will  .see  that  our  debtor  natioii-s  are 
receiving  very  generous  treatment  from  us  We  equalize  with 
favorable  payments  that  which  could  pay  us  In  return  otir  Interest 
due  on  the  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  final  point  which  I  feel  Is  greatly 
to  be  considered  at  this  time  as  meeting  the  only  offset  that  is 
tendered  by   our   friends   the   debtors 

Mr.  McKeliar.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  proceeds  to  that 
point,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Lrwis.  I  yield  to  tiie  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  McKflxar  Tlie  Simator  from  Illinois  docn  not  appteljfnd 
that  In  making  a  trade  agreement  any  department  would  uiider- 
take  to  deal  with  the  debt  question,  docs  he?  The  debt  que.'stion 
is  a  matter  of  treaty,  which  this  body  would  have  to  con-sider,  ita 
1  understand. 

Mr.  Lewis  The  Senator  raises  the  p(-int  that  once  Ixfore  havir^g 
been  alluded  to  is  sound  and  well  stated.  But  since  our  honorable 
debtors  have  given  notice  to  the  world  that  the.se  treaties  are  beii-.g 
made  concerning  trade,  and  in  conjunction  wltii,  as  1  would 
gather,  or  compensation  for  a  payment  they  are  to  make  on  ihc 
debts  or  some  adjustment  or  recommendation  looking  to  euch. ,  I 
answer  the  Senator  that  seems  to  be  the  ix>lnt  of  their  contiii- 
tlon,  and  the  basis  only  upon  which  they  offer  somethinp  toucliiit; 
these  debts  In  the  fcrm  of  payment.  We  know  that  our  otlicials 
of  State  or  Commerce  will  not  trade  the  rights  of  the  United  Biaitri 
to  any  debtor. 

I  say  to  my  able  frlend.s  about  me  that  lately  in  Europe  I  wu.h 
in  a  position  to  hear  repeated  again  that  which  has  been  brought 
to  you — that  France,  must  artful  in  detign.  asks  why  should  hhe 
pay;  that  this  country  owes  her  money  extending  from  the  da>8 
of  the  Revolution,  when  Franklin,  our  spxjn.sor,  and  his  fellow  com- 
missioner entered  her  country.  It  is  said  by  France  that  the 
Colonies  obtained  a  loan  that  went  to  our  counirj'.  Tlua  was  ui 
the  days  of  the  Rt'voiutlon.  That  this  loan  remains  unpaid. 
England  responds  that  States  called  the  Southern  States  and  cer- 
tain others  issued  bonds  at  a  critical  time,  and  those  bonds  were 
circulated  in  the  world  and  largely  botight  and  are  now  held  by 
the  residents  and  citizens  of  England;  that  these  are  now  held 
unpaid.  I,  therefore,  lender  to  otir  honorable  Department  of 
State,  as  well  as  to  the  countries  In  question,  a  proposition.  I 
suggest  now.  In  view  of  this  being  the  only  answer  these  larpe 
debtors  make  for  the  pttrpose  of  an  offset  and  some  exctise  for 
never  considering  our  debt,  that  France  figure  the  full  amount  of 
the  principal  of  the  debt  she  claims  this  cotintry  owes  her  out  of 
that  which  came  forth  to  tis  from  her  in  the  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution. That  England  then  figure  the  ftill  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  that  is  claimed  to  be  owing  her  by  certain  States 
Then,  sir,  that  England  shall  take  the  figure  of  her  whole  debt. 
and  France  take  her  whole  debt,  and  use  them  as  immediate  oC- 
sets  against  the  billions  oX  dollars  each  owes  us.     Then,   having 
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retujTi 

Tressiiry 
debts 
eti;   ^ 
gp  ritual 


f  c  rm 


we 


in 


paid   themselves  by  this  system, 
malnder  at  once   In  cash  to  the 
In  this  manner  we  have  paid  their 
and  we  have  no  altercation  with  thei|i 
parley   with   them,    nor   play   with 
honor  superior  to  others,  either  see 
or   seeking   to   hold    back   by   some 
on  the  theory  of  a  new  arrangement 
We  tender  them  the  opportunity;  w 
gat:on  which  they  say  12  owed  to  the 
to  accept,  and  then  pay  the  remainc 
we  may  use  It  under  the  agrlculturB 
and   meet  the  propoeitlon  the  able   r 
gests,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  su 
Nebraska  on  the  other.     Then,  sirs, 
trade  treaty  Is  consummated. 

Mr    Bo»AH.  Mr.  President 

Mr   Lrwis.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
Mr     BoKAH.  The   able   Senator    fron 
does  he.  that  there  was  any  part  oJ 
during  the  American  Revolxitlon  that 
States? 

Mr.  LrwTS,  I   liislst  that  we  have 
that  we  have  discharged  that  debt, 
to  my  able  friend  from  Idaho,  that 
debt  that  they  mean  to  say  that 
from  their  jxjlnt  of  view  and  their 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho 
by  the  history  of  our  country,  has 
Mr    Clawc.  Mr    President- 


ask  them  to  state  the  obll- 

and  which  we  are  willmg 

to  the   Treasury   so   that 

bill   that   Is   now   pending, 

sfenator   from   Maryland   sug- 

g?ested  by  the  Senator  from 

^t  this  be  done  before   any 


frfcm  Idaho. 

Illinois    does    not   concede 

our  debt  to  Prance   incurred 

was  not  paid  by  the  United 


]iroved  time  and  time  asaln 
I  now  assume.  I  may  say 

'7hen  they  say  there  is  some 
tl  ere  Is  due   them  a  balance. 

cEilculations,   apart  from   that 

and  others  around  me  know, 
be^n  paid  and  discharged. 


nil 


draw 
jr 

ski 


Ml!  Bourl 


th«y 


Mr   Lewis.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr   Clawc.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
all  the  accounts  between  Prance  and 
anced    during    President    Jackson's 
necessary  for  President  Jackson  to 
ance.  an  act  which  almost  caused  w 
and  Prance,  Prance  then,  as  now,  t 
dignity  to  discuss  a  debt  owing  by  he 

Mr.    Lrwts.  The    Senator    from    f" 
with   us.   as  a  matter  of   splendid 
books  that  cover  subjects  generally  t 
to  say  that  It  is  claimed  that  President 
extorted  from  them  at  the  time  a  forfi 
In  a  poeltlon  where  they  were  as  one 
and  by  that  robber  deprived  of  all  th( 

Mr  Cijuuc.  Would  it  not  be  a  very 
by  which  President  Jackson  collected 
effect  once  more? 

Mr.  Lxwia.  Not  only  that,  but  I 
of  our  debtors  that  the  spirit  of 
action  can  be  taken  and  can  be  e 

Mr    President,  having  set  forth 
I   do    not    adopt    the    theory   that    is 
Idaho  IMr.  BoaAH|   Intimates  he  opp< 
can  be  entered  upon  by  honorable  o 
or  the  President,  where  It  takes  the 
able  to  understand   from  anything 
was  an  Intention  on  the  part  of  this 
duty   on   the   one   hand   or   Its  consult 
other  hand  to  ratify  treaties,  and 
before  It  can  be  executed  or  enforcep 
pending  a  suggestion  of  a  treaty  wit: 
are  to  obtam  these  advantages  from 
have  enjoyed  so  long  and  which  the 
to  the  point  where  they  will  greatl  f 
concluded    I   respectfully   insist   thai 
taken  up  and  In  some  form  disposed 
and   our  capable  Secretary   of   State, 
tribute  of  praise,  evince  before  the  c 
shall   have  the  advantage  accordod 
nations  which  have  paid  their  debts 
fairness,  we  Insist  upon  an  obligation 
or  adjusted  finally  and  the  subject  -"  - 
gestJon  that  the  matter  shall  no  1 
settled  which  can  continue  to  dlsturp 
of  International  friendship* 


They  tell  me  that  Dorothy 
the  proposed  trade  agreement 
wealth,  II  and  when  It  becomes 
aid  the  cauae  of  democratic 
li  a  conflummatlon  devoutly  to 
be  Mfht.    It  doti  occur  to  me, 
think  ih«  proiptcta  of  lU  . 
would  not  bf  ffnluiiM«d  it  we 
Brltlah  CommonwnUth  would 
if  and  wh«n  tntfrtd  Into?    Xf  tb4 
tht  paaC,  and  nooittoodr  mU4  it 
to  lulda  ona'i  fMi  tn  Um 
of  lU  eontrMt  to  pAjr  its  dibt 
An4  M  A  mftlUr  of  Induetaont 


December  10 


the  stirplus  and  the  re- 

of  the   United   States. 

which  they  claim  exist, 

we  have  entered  Into  no 

remark    of    profesaed 

to  repudiate  what  is  right 

of   retrading   a   balance 


ftom  Missouri. 

_  Inols  If  It  Is  not  a  fact  that 

the  United  States  were   bal- 

ajdmlnlstration.    when    it    was 

a  sight  draft  for  the  bal- 

between  the  United  States 

ing  It  as  an  affront  to  her 

to  another  nation'' 

having    as    author    left 

c  intrlbutlon.   a  couple   of   his 

duchlng  these  matters.  I  have 

Jackson,  under  threat,  had 

of  obligation  and  put  them 

met  on  the  road  by  a  robber 

possessed, 
fine  thing  to  s*udy  the  form 
those  debts  and  put  it  mto 


\re 


be  ;ome 


shDuld  like  to  Impress  on  some 

Arierlca  still  exists  where  such 

enfoi  ced. 

th4se  views,  I  desire  to  say  that 

assumed — the    Senator    ftom 

ses  it — that  a  trade  acreeiment 

oiHclals,  the  Secretary  of  Slate 

form  of  a  treaty.     I  am  not 

have  done  that  there  ever 

ijonorable  body  to  abdicate  the 

utlonal    prerogative   on   the 

a  party  to  this  contract 

I  therefore  say  if  then?  is 

those  debtors  by  which  they 

the  United  States  which  they 

have  asked  to  have  repeated 

profit,   before   that   shall   be 

the   matter    of    the    df-bt   be 

of.  and  that  our  Government 

whose   patriotism,   is   ever   a 

country  that  before  the  debtors 

them   that   Is   accorded   other 

ind  treated  us  fairly  and  with 

to  iw  now  either  to  be  paid 

disposed  of.     I  tender  that  sug- 

loi.ger  remain  as  .something  un- 

us  and  distress  our  rclatdons 


Thompson  said  recently  that 
ir\th  the  British  Common- 
effective,  "will  cnormo(u.sIy 
goveijnment  In  the  world."    This 
desired.    X  hope  she  may 
however,  to  a«k  if  you  do  not 
poujntlai  and  potslble  efllcacy 
iom*  aMurancc  that  tho 
lt«  part  of  thf  contfapt, 
futurf  may  bt  judgid  irom 
|2m  pMt  WM  ih«  only  light 
ftttttrp— ih«  Brltlih  p^rfarmgnr* 
ua  U  not  too  eomfortlng, 
fbr  our  tatoriac  into  anotbar 


h#d 

k*"  rp 


contract,  it  is  not  too  "enthusiasm  rousing"  as  to  be  notice- 
able, is  it? 

We  have  a  right  to  assume,  judtring  the  future  by  the  past, 
do  we  not.  that  England  will  only  keep  any  contract  she 
makes  with  us.  to  the  extent,  and  so  far  only  as  In  her 
judgment  will  be  to  her  advantage.  If  that  is  an  unfair 
statement  someone  please  set  me  right. 

However,  what  I  started  to  say  was.  that  the  next  install- 
ment of  war  debt  payment.s  by  our  international  debtors  is 
due  December  15  next.  When  I  say  "next"  I  mean  the  next 
due  date  has  arrivti-d.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  It  is  the 
-next"  paj-ment.  for.  aside  from  Finland,  the  word  "next" 
applied  to  any  payment  made  or  to  be  made  is  absolutely 
incorrect.  Tliat  is  that,  and  that  is  so,  and  it  is  true.  One 
question:  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  $1,519,996,720 
they  will  owe  ns'^  'Hie  ether,  r^till  unanswered,  was  asked 
by  Calvin  Coolidge.  "They  hired  the  money,  didn't  they?" 
■Applause.] 

"Mr.  Pll-mley  asked  and  wa-s  civen  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record.) 

EXTENSION    OF   REM.\RKS 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  subject  of  the 
agricultural  art   exhibit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  M  ssouri  a^kcd  and  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

THE    FARM    TILL 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Spt:aker,  I  mnve  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Ccm.m:ttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  '.H.  R. 
8505 1  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  re- 
sources and  to  provide  an  ad'^'Quate  and  balanced  flow  of 
agricultural  ccm.mcd;ties  m  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  re.solv.d  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  nf  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  8505.  with  Mr.  Warren  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  turn  back  to  section  307  of  the  tobacco  provision 
so  I  may  offer  a  perfecting  amendment,  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frcm  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTerocl  by  M-  Flann.^gan:  Strike  out.  beginning 
in  l:ne  22  of  page  25  dvA-n  tlimugh  I'ne  8,  on  page  26.  and  insert 
m  lieu  'hereof  the  folI.'w;:-.t,'  a.s  a  new  subsection: 

"Sec,  307  lai,  Tlie  markt-ting  of  any  tobacco  in  excess  of  the 
marketing  quota  f^T  tlie  farm  on  7.-hlch  the  tobacco  '.v.us  prL-duced 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  50  percent  of  the  market  price  of 
the  tobacco  en  the  date  of  such  marketing  or  if  the  f,j!lawlnt? 
rates  are  higher.  3  cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of  flue-cured, 
Mar>-land,  or  hurley,  and  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  ca.se  of  all 
other  kinds  of  tobacco.  Such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
who  acquires  such  tobacco  fronn  the  producer  but  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  penalty  shall  be  deducted  by  the  buyer  from 
the  price  paid  to  the  p-odurer  In  ca«e  such  tobacco  Is  marketed 
by  sale,  or.  if  the  tobacco  is  marketed  by  th^  jjrodurer  thrcu^rh  .i 
warehou.^eman  or  other  azrnt.  such  penalfv  sb;ill  be  paid  by  nuch 
warehouneman  or  .mmt  "Abo  sl^all  di  duct  an  amount  oquivalcnfy 
to  the  penally  from  tlie  pruo  paui  \n  tb.e  jiroducr.  ('rcnUlcil, 
That  In  caw  any  '.nbiurri  j..  niarkrirM  Oirfi  tly  to  nny  prr«on  "ut- 
Bide  Mip  Uhltrd  Btaii^n  n  ••  penalty  cIihII  'ip  pnid  nnd  renilMed  by 
th*"  prod'icrr  All  p< onlMrs  chall  ^m  remiiU'd  U»  the  Betrelrtry  iind 
dhall  Boruf  to  tlif  r'nit<'<i  ,m,itp«i" 

Thf   ftfrlcrulniffif.   wn?.  (i^rc'-d    fo 

'V\)P  (fHAIKMAN  Whrn  Uin  Corninltlf'f  ror.c  yontcrtlay, 
iMTllon  40a   w»»  Aiill  ufxlfr  rdfisulrruilon 

Mr  LUTMKIt  A  JOUUtum  Mr  Ctittiro.ttM,  I  niovp  to 
Blriltit  t)Ui  iluj  U«t  Uirf«i  wu«d»  unU  tt^k  UfmiiUf>ou/»  c>n»*^nt 
to  pruteed  Iqt  10  mliiutt-a. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  nearly 
2  weeks  the  House  has  been  considering  this  bill  for  the  aid 
of  agriculture,  and  w^e  are  now  about  to  reach  a  vote  upon 
its  pas.=age. 

Throughout  my  service  here,  I  have  never  known  a  bill 
to  be  given  more  careful  and  considerate  attention,  and  the 
marked  interest  of  the  Members  has  been  m.anifested  by 
their  constant  attendance  upon  the  floor  during  its  entire 
consideration. 

That  the  plight  of  agriculture  Is  recognized  by  Congress 
a.^  one  of  national  and  not  sectional  importance  is  demon- 
strated by  the  interest  of  the  Members,  both  from  the  rural 
and  urban  sections  of  the  Nation. 

The  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  is  one 
of  the  nchest  agricultural  sections  in  the  Nation  and  stands 
among  the  top  in  the  production  of  cotton.  I  am,  therefore. 
fully  aware  of  the  state  in  which  the  cotton  farmers  are  at 
this  time,  and  am  intensely  interested  in  legislation  that 
will  tend  to  increase  and  stabilize  the  price  of  cotton. 

While  other  agricultural  sections  doubtless  need  assist- 
ance, which  this  bill  is  designed  to  give,  their  condition  is 
not  comparable  to  that  of  the  cotton  producers.  We  have 
made  one  of  the  largest  cotton  crops  in  history,  but  the 
grossly  inadequate  price  at  which  the  farmers  have  been 
forced  to  sell  has  left  the  Southland,  which  is  dependent 
upon  cotton,  in  a  most  deplorable  state. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  cause  of  the 
busine-ss  recession  through  which  the  country  has  been  pass- 
ing for  the  past  several  months,  but  in  my  judgment  one 
of  the  fundamental  causes  has  been  the  decline  in  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products,  which  has  impaired  the  buying 
power  of  the  people,  and  President  Roosevelt  recognized  this 
to  be  true  when  he  called  this  special  session  of  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  legislation  to  aid  in  the  restora- 
tion of  farm  prices. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  my  colleague  from  Texas  IMr.  Jones  1.  who  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best- informed  men  in  the  Nation 
upon  the  subject  of  agricultural  economics  and  problems 
relating  to  agriculture.  He  and  his  able  committee  spent 
weeks  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill  before  it  was  presented 
to  the  House.  The  problem  with  which  they  have  had  to  deal 
is  recognized  as  complex  and  most  difficult  to  solve,  and  the 
discui-sion  that  has  taken  place  on  this  floor  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  easier  to  criticize 
than  it  is  to  construct  a  bill  of  this  character. 

There  are  so  many  divergent  views  as  to  the  best  method 
of  approach  and  so  many  conflicting  interests  to  be  consid- 
ered that  it  Is  humanly  impossible  to  write  a  biU  that  will 
suit  everyone.  I  doubt  whether  the  bill  in  its  entirety  Is 
satisfactory  to  anyone. 

All  legislation  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  compromise,  and 
the  committee  has  apparently  sought  to  take  a  middle  course 
between  the  extreme  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  various 
plans  advar.ced. 

No  one  can  foretell  what  the  efTect  of  this  bill  will  be. 
Several  of  its  features  are  objectionable  to  me.  and  I  enter- 
tain doubt  as  to  whether  it  will  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  IS  intended.  The  Senate  is  considering  a  dlfTerent 
farm  bill,  which  they  will  doubtless  pa.ss  wilhin  the  next  few 
dny<;.  and  tlv  bill  in  Its  final  form  will  be  worked  out  In  a 
confrrrnce  bc'wcfn  the  two  Houscfl. 

Brlirvlng  fhit  n  nrcctBlty  r%Mn  for  Ifainlation  to  aid  the 
fll-^frpRnfd  rondlMon  of  nBDculturp,  I  bHuII  vole  for  thi»  bill 
in  thn  hfjpf  'tin'  Ihf  cnnlcrrpn  of  Ih^  two  notiNf-s  /n;»y  work 
oiii  »  bill  ihftt  will  rrmlrrittlly  »»d  In  (hn  rpaiumlUm  of  itKri- 
cuHtjfttl  inivn 

Mv  liJiiii<^<J  (ifn«t  will  Mof,  t^nnil  tuf  io  (Iiwum  l^M<  bill  «»r 
rfffr  to  ii/i  VMriou«»  teuUntm,  but  i.h^r«  nf"  iwo  fimiU'jn  fo 
wfinh  f  ini»-c\n\\y  (WrtM'i  your  Hilpuium:  Kirnt,  wt;no»»  402, 
which  httu  jubt  b«'«-n  iMtd,  rflaliuu  U)  iww  u»«j»  urui  tww 
trmrkt'tA  fur  furni  cunnmodilicti,    TtU*  l§  a  teniixro  of  itu-.  bill 
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that  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  everyone,  and  1.*=,  in 
my  judgment,  a  very  important  provi.><ion  of  the  bill  It 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $10  000  000  for  eiich  n.^cai 
year  for  the  establishment,  rquipmt^nt,  nuuntenuncc,  and 
administrative  expenses  of  laboratoiies  and  niher  research 
facilities  for  the  research  into  and  de\elopment  of  new  vcun- 
tiflc.  chemical,  nnd  technical  uses  and  new  and  extended 
markets  and  outlets  for  farm  commodities  and  products 
thereof.  Allotments  to  States  for  (his  purpose  are  available 
where  the  State  appropr.ates  not  less  than  $250,000  for  the 
establishment  of  physical  facilities  suitable  for  u.^e  in  estab- 
lishing such  Iflboratories. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  Apricuitural  Com- 
mittee IMr.  Jones!  yesterday  state  that  it  was  expected  that 
a  bberal  amount  of  this  sum  would  be  used  in  the  establish- 
ment of  laboratories  for  the  new  uses  of  cotton,  of  oil  tb.» 
apricultui-al  commodities,  cotton  is  doubtle.s.s  more  su.scep- 
tible  to  various  uses  than  that  of  any  other  agricultural 
commodity.  If  new  uses  for  cotton  can  be  found  in  such 
laboratories,  it  will  aid  materially  m  the  con^-'umption  of 
cotton,  and  thereby  contribute  in  a  measure  to  the  solution 
of  our  problem. 

The  people  of  Texas  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  need 
and  nece.ssity  of  such  a  laboratory,  and  the  Legislature  of 
Texas,  during  the  present  year,  pas.sed  a  bill  appropriating 
$250,000  to  induce  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  to  establish  a 
cotton  laboratory  in  our  State,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  because  the  legislature  failed  to  provide  funds  to 
make  such  .sum  available.  When  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it 
is  my  hope  that  Texas,  which  produces  about  one-third  of 
the  cotton  of  the  Nation,  will  be  the  first  State  to  avail  itself 
of  this  provision. 

When  we  go  into  the  House  for  the  final  pas.sage  of  this 
bill,  there  will  doubtless  be  votes  uix)n  several  dillerent 
amendments.  I  hope  there  may  be  a  separate  vote  upon  the 
Ford  amendment.  While  I  have  a  very  high  regard  lor  Its 
author,  the  Ford  amendment  .should  be  defeated.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  allotment  to  the  farms,  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  bill  has  a  different  base  acreage  allotment  to  the 
individual  farms  than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  The  old  base 
acreage  allotment  to  the  individual  farms  was  in  many  in- 
stances inequitable  and  unjust,  and  a  new  base  acreage  al- 
lotment to  the  farms  is  prescribed,  which  is  prefcrabU-,  and. 
in  my  judgment,  fairer  to  the  individual  farmers,  and  will 
prevent  discriminations  and  injustices  that  have  been  prac- 
ticed m  some  instances  in  the  past. 

The  Ford  amendment,  however,  which  seeks  to  chanrn 
that  portion  of  the  bill  with  r'^ferencr>  to  the  acreage  allot 
ment  to  the  counties,  is  manifestly  unfair  and  unjurt,  in 
that  it  deprives  the  cotton-producing  counties  from  a  just 
allotment  of  the  acreage  to  which  they  are  entitled.  It  wiU 
confer  upon  counties  that  have  never  produced  cotton,  acre- 
age quotas  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, and  counties  which  are  not  prepared  to  produce  cot- 
ton, but  which  have  been  making  other  crops,  will  have  cotton 
acreage  allotment  which  they  do  not  need.  The  counties  in 
my  district  have  all  been  producing  cotton  continuously  be- 
fore and  since  the  Civil  War.  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  and  production  of  cotton,  and  the  Ford  amendment 
would  radically  and  unjustly  reduce  the  acreage  allotment 
which  they  have  under  existing  law,  and  give  the  acreage 
allotment  taken  from  them  to  uthrr  countie,s  thai  have  not 
grown  cotton,  and  which  counties  aic  not  a.s  well  .suiltd  fo  the 
production  of  cotton. 

The  Pord  nmendment  l,>i  also  unfeir  In  that  It  n(k>p(.',  an 
entirely  dilTerenl  nvlhod  In  the  liUotnicnt  to  the  couniien 
thnn  In  thf  tillot.nienl  to  Ih*-  HlnU-n  If  the  jii'thod  of  udi- 
ttKc  Mllfifmenl  f(;  tlie  HImI«'r  in  fnir,  wrid  thiit  in  not  (hul- 
lentrrd.  fl^n  fhf  sMfne  ;rK'i.ho<l  should  Iw  \ut4'(\  in  the  ttlloUmfit 
to  lh«'  ( oiinMen, 

In  ofhcf  wofdA,  Uip  ttllotinrjil  f<>  the  Mlulitu  U*  Iwm(J  upod 
coltofi  produeUofi  by  Ihi^  HluU^u  in  fh'-  t'»»fcl,  hik\  th'^  ullot. 
merit  Ui  ih»*  roufiUnn  should  t^^  by  Ihn  t.utiu^  /ncihod  11  n  u 
fair  for  ihr  HUUrft  Ui  huv**  »ucU  tku  ikUt»Un«nl,  ituit  a  U 
eijuully  fiiir  to  iiw  cuunutu. 
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Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  FULMER.  I  just  want  to  state  to  my  colleague  that 
that  is  exactly  what  we  do  under  the  bill,  and  where  you 
have  a  cotton  county  which,  because  of  the  type  of  its  soil. 
has  been  producing  cotton  all  th;  while,  that  will  be  taken 
Into  consideration  just  like  aU  the  cotton  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  acreage,  anc  will  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  history  of  that  county 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  1  es.  The  Ford  amendment 
relates  to  section  2.  with  ref erenc  e  to  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits under  the  soil  conservation  urogram,  and  was  adopted 
early  In  the  consideration  of  the  b  11,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  House  did  not  understand  ths  effect  of  the  amendment, 
or  they  would  not  have  adopted  it 

Lfcter  in  the  bill,  when  we  \Bere  considering  the  faoin- 
marketlng  quotas,  a  tlmilar  amtodment  with  reference  to 
county  aUotroents  ma  offered  bj  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sisaippl  lllr.  PokbI  and  the  mt  tter  was  more  thoroughly 
amuiiiKl  and  better  understood  fe  r  Um  House,  and  the  House 
f«iec(«l  tkM  Ftrd  amendment,  as  applied  (o  marketing  quotas. 
Since  tbe  House  has  rejected  th«  F\)rd  amendment  as  applied 
to  markeuni  quout,  U  ^rouM  be  i  kanllesUy  u&tatr  to  have  one 
provtittoQ  with  rel«t«nee  to  oount: '  aUoUnenU  under  the  tarm< 
■MkTkeUnc  quoua,  and  have  ano(i  Mr  with  itl«ren««  to  county 
aitoUMnU  as  to  the  payments  ot  bicMftts  under  thf  aoU-con- 
nrmtlon  protram.  and  t&  order  t  o  make  the  terms  of  the  bUl 
harmonious,  the  Ford  amendmei  X  ahouki  be  elUnlnated. 

Recapitulating,  the  Fttfd  amendment  should  be  defeated 
for  three  reasons:  Pirst.  because  it  ts  an  unjust  discrunina- 
tlon  against  the  cotton-tffoducij  tg  counties;  second,  it  pre- 
scribes a  different  method  In  tlje  allotment  to  the  counties 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  bill 
ments  to  the  SUtes;  and  third,  it  Is  out  of  harmony  with 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  in  pnresaihing  one  method  for 
cotmty  allotments  with  reference  to  farm  benefits,  and  an 
entirely  different  method  of  allofment  to  the  counties  under 
the  marketing-quota  provision 
hope  that  it  may  be  defeated  by 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  th^  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case 
bef^lnnlng  at  ilne  14.  after  the  woifd 
words  "has  hereafter  appropriated 

establishment  of"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
to  fumiah." 


Mr.  JONES.    Mr.   Chairman, 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
thereto  close  in  7  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  t)bjection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COOPBUTION     Wirit     THX     STATES 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota 
tlcular  section  of  the  bill  is  one 
rightly  so,  I  think.  The  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for 
research  and  the  development  (if  new  markets  is  important 
and  the  committee  is  to  be  com  mended  for  including  it.  but 
I  doubt  if  the  Members  of  the  ^ouse  really  appreciate  what 
Is  meant  by  the  last  proviso 
states: 


and  I   therefore   earnestly 
the  House.     [Applaus&l 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 


of    South    Dakota:    Page    82. 

"subdivision",  strike  out  the 

not  less  than  $250,000  far  the 

thereof  the  following:  "«igrees 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
and  all  amendments 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  par- 
that  everybody  praises^  and 


No  part  <^  the  sams  available 
expended  In  any  State  or  Territory 
State  or  Tferrltory  or  Its  agencies 
Territory,  agency,  or  rubdivlslon 
less  than  $350,000  for  the 
able  for  use  In  carrying  out  this 


O' 


establish  nent 


rniat  means  delay,  at  best, 
providing  $10,000,000   for  resedrch.  will  not  be  available; 
there  will  not  be  anything  do^e  with  it  in  your  State  or 
mine  until  after  the  legislature 

of  a  miUlon  dollars  to  provide  c^w  physical  facilities  suitable 
for  use  In  carrying  it  oat. 


in  the  bill.    The  provision 


inder  this  subGectlon  shaU  be 

in  cooperation  with  an;  such 

subdivisions  unless  the  State, 

las  hereafter  appropriated  not 

of  physical  facilities  sult- 

siibeectlon. 


It  means  that  this  section. 


It  means  more  than  that.  It  means  duplication.  The  gen- 
tleman frcm  New  Ycrk  yesterday  paid  tribute  to  the  general 
provision  and  said  that  the  land-grant  colleges  no  doubt 
already  have  facilities  for  cooperating.  That  is  true.  In 
many  States  the  land-grant  colleges  do  have  the  faciUties  for 
carrying  on  some  of  this  research  in  a  cooperative  way.  but 
they  cannot  use  them  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  until 
"hereafter"  they  appropriate  another  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  for  physical  facilities,  even  though  that  means  dupli- 
cation of  what  they  already  have.  That  is  what  that  pro- 
r^on  means. 

This  provision  means  more  than  that.  It  means  deriial  of 
this  help  to  the  very  States  that  may  need  it  most.  It  means 
tliat  the  States  that  do  not  have  a  new  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  which  they  can  go  out  and  get  will  not  receive  this 
help  in  finding  and  developing  new  markets.  Yet  they  may 
have  the  greatest  need  for  new  uses  and  new  markets  for 
their  farm  products. 
Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Yes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  tun  Quile  intert»steU  In  the  gentleman's 
distnissilon  of  Uiai  piovuaan  M  the  bill,  bti^ttus©  1  InlroductHt 
a  bill  providing  r«.v  such  a  prv)vuaon.  AUw,  the  Junior  Senator 
froni  my  State  intro<tm^l  such  a  bill  I  am  Just  wwderlng 
If  the  »enUenwu\  unttev>t«uHit  avrtvily  thAt  provision  with 
wfweni-*  to  the  |av^O>000  mntiibutl^xn.  I  thU\k  ll  he  will  in- 
v««iigate.  he  will  And  thai  tlic  !>iT.Nlvlont  ot  Uie  Uuile<i  SUl«3 
himself  sUBjtested  U\ftt  b»>f«m^  otw  of  these  l*b<iratorle)8  could 
bo  located  in  any  j>Articular  State,  there  should  be  some  con- 
tribution by  that  State.  I  do  not  understand  this  to  mean 
that  the  laboratory  research  work  cannot  go  on  unless  a 
State  puts  up  $250,000, 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    The  language  of  the   bill 

reads: 

No  port  of  the  sums  available  under  this  subsection  shall  be  ex- 
pended In  any  State  or  Territory-  in  cooperation  with  any  such 
State  or  Territory  or  its  agenclrs  or  subdivisions  unless  the  State. 
Territory,  agency,  or  subdivision  ha.s  hereafter  appropriated  not 
less  than  $250000  for  the  establishment  rjl'  physical  facilities  suit- 
able for  use  In  carrj'iiig  out  thii  subicciion. 

So  a  State  will  not  get  any  part  of  it  even  though  it  has 
laboratories  now.  unless  it  hereafter  appropriates  $250,000, 
My  amendment  merely  provides: 

No  part  of  the  sum  shall  ho  pxpendod  In  any  State  or  TTrltory 
hi  cooperaUon  unless  the  Srate.  Territory,  or  subdivision  agrees 
to  furnish  physical  laclllties  suitable  for  use  In  carrying  out  thia 
subsection. 

That  provides  for  cooperation.  The  Secretary  will  require 
some  cooperation,  no  doubt,  before  he  goes  into  a  State. 
But  instead  of  putting  into  the  statute  a  hard  and  fast  provi- 
sion that  nothing  can  be  done  in  any  State  unless  it  finds 
this  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  let  the  Secretary  cooperate 
if  the  State  agrees  to  furnish  suitable  physical  facilities. 
Do  not  close  the  door  to  the  States  that  do  not  have  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  aoilars  for  new  and  possibly  duplicate  facili- 
ties.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
not  be  adopted  because  we  have  in  the  existing  research 
law  passed  about  18  months  ago  provision  for  regional  re- 
search, and  research  within  the  States;  this  law  combines 
the  two  functions.  Federal  and  State.  An  increasing  amount 
Is  annually  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  This  enables 
small  laboratories  to  be  operated  by  the  State  and  also 
regional  ones  by  the  Department.  That  has  no  limitation 
upon  it  at  all.  This  section  provides  for  major  research,  and 
I  had  hoped,  and  the  committee  had  hoped,  that  this  might 
be  confined  to  larger  laboratorie.s  that  would  work  on  a 
regional  basis,  which  would  be  helpful  to  the  entire  region. 
It  was  felt  that  if  a  State  had  the  privilege  of  having  one 
of  these  major  research  laboratories  located  within  its  bor- 
ders, it  certainly  should  be  willing  to  put  up  as  much  as 
$250,000.  so  as  to  have  an  interest  in  it  itself. 

Mr.  MAY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.    Yes, 
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Mr.  MAY.  I  suggest  it  would  be  better  to  have  one 
research  laboratory,  because  that  one  laboratory  would  as- 
certain everything  that  a  dozen  other  laboratories  would. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  do  not  think  so.  You  need  to  be  near  the 
place  of  production  of  the  commodities,  so  that  the  officials 
will  have  the  facilities  for  working  on  the  particular  com- 
modity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired.  All  time  has  expired.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  'demanded  by 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota)  there  were — ayes  32,  noes  59. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Fulmmi:  Beginning  on  page  81.  line 
24,  strike  out  all  of  section  402. 

Mr,  FULMER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  so  deeply  interested 
In  this  Ime  i4  woik  that  I  i-egret  exee<Niingly  to  make  the 
motion  to  strike  this  swUon  from  the  bill,  I  ctUl  the  at- 
tenuoii  ot  Members  i\f  th©  House  to  the  f»ei  thwl  ftjuui«klly 
>k'v  aji^  expt^iKlina  tniUlotw  uf  tU^Ur*  fw  m«iNM\^h  wvvik.  ftnvi 
It  n^nitndH  me  oi  a  ride  w\  a  t«err>'«»o-n>unvi,  At\nv)txUy 
they  »!rt  v^ix  M\d  «\>  »\Hind  and  nnind.  mmA  then  »et  v\tt  wbeiv 
they  startevi  We  oujihl  to  ha\-e  miUuMKt  vh»«  Into  irwArvh 
>r\Mk  T»\«t  Is  otie  i\f  the  niain  thinirs  th«t  we  could  vlo  to 
help  the  Aurloultural  interest*  m  thi.'*  country.  I  want  it 
vinderstood  that  I  am  talking  abcHit  this  Une  of  >fc\>rk  as 
applifxi  to  cotton. 

But  we  ought  to  vsTite  a  definite  bill,  staling  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  just  what  they  should  do  and  when  and 
where  it  should  be  done,  so  that  we  could  get  somewhere  and 
stop  the  wasting  of  millions  of  dollars  and  not  accomplishing 
anything.  What  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  new  uses  for 
cotton? 

Some  years  ago  we  appropriated  certain  amounts  for  im- 
provements in  ginning  cotton — and  God  knows  we  need  im- 
provements. The  Department  placed  a  plant  down  in  Mis- 
sis.sippi,  but  the  ginning  of  cotton  is  still  on  the  old  basis, 
and  about  all  we  have  gotten  out  of  it  is  a  booklet  annually. 
Annually  we  get  a  book  that  they  have  spent  their  money, 
but  they  have  not  done  a  thing  to  improve  ginning  in  the 
South.  We  can  give  them  another  $10,000,000.  Perhaps  no 
State  will  put  up  the  $250,000,  and  they  will  continue  to  divide 
these  ten  millions  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges  in 
the  States,  and  in  5  years  from  now  we  will  be  just  where  we 
are  today.  I  want  our  committee  to  write  a  definite  bill 
saying  to  the  Department  just  what  we  should  do  in  bringing 
about  the  results  that  we  ought  to  bring  about  by  research 
work.  (Applause.]  The  spending  of  this  $10,000,000  will  be 
just  like  the  spending  of  various  other  milhons  which  we  have 
spent,  and  we  have  not  scratched  the  ground. 

Mr.  MAY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAY.  Does  not  the  testimony  before  the  gentleman's 
committee  show  that  they  have  a  large  number  of  experts  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  regularly  employed  all  the 
time,  that  they  could  set  up  an  establishment  and  ascertain 
this  thing  and  analyze  these  things  and  find  new  uses  without 
additional  appropriations? 

Mr.  FULMER.  As  I  stated,  this  $10,000,000  will  just  be 
another  ten  million  that  will  go  through  the  same  machinery 
and  the  same  hands,  and  the  results  will  be  just  what  we 
have  been  getting. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  3  minutes. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  What  does  the  gentleman  suggest 
should  be  done? 


Mr.  FULMER.  As  stated,  there  ought  to  be  a  bill  UTitten 
definitely  telling  the  Department  of  Agriculture  just  exactly 
what  they  should  do  along  different  lines  that  will  get 
results. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Tlie  time  of  the  prntlrman  has  expired. 

At  the  time  the  Chair  recognized  the  pentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  Chair  did  not  under.stand  the  purport 
of  his  amendment,  or  he  would  not  have  recognized  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  at  that  particular  point. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  was  to  strike  out  the  section. 
The  Chair  understands  there  are  several  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed  to  section  402. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  perfectinn  amendments  are  adopted,  all  debate  on 
the  Fulmer  amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  obje<tion. 

Mv   WILC^OX     Mr   Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
Ttie  Clerk  jY«d  fts  fulluws 

Ami«juli\»«*ut   vitrft'^l   by   Mr    \Vuv\vx    On   jm^*v   nj    luu^  «    mUw 

nk»«\  \\v»um\»m<«^)«  huO  l^n»vtVK'<*  thntwt    lu  avKH  «UAU(k«^   m  ikhmil 
l>»  t>y  hu»  vtuth  <wt  ■' 

Mr  JOKKS  Mr  rhiMnt\;\n.  I  \wnU1  like  to  %vk  the  other 
members  ot  the  cv^tt\n\tt»ee  if  tliey  dv>  not  think  th«t  nmenvl- 
nient  is  aRiTe«blc?  That  amendment  latlier  ap^iraLs  to  me. 
We  would  haN-e  additional  meihod.s  of  disp^islng  of  fann 
comnivxiltles  and  their  product,s. 

Mr.  DOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  hope  thi.s  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  DOWELL.    Just  how  is  this  to  be  administered? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  think  the  amendment  is  self-explanatory. 
It  will  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  an 
effort  to  advance  the  sale  of  farm  commodities  and  products 
thereof  abroad,  as  I  understand  it.  I  rather  like  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILCOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the 
position  of  a  lawyer  arguing  his  case  after  he  has  won  It. 
If  the  committee  will  accept  my  amendment  I  do  not  desire 
to  make  any  speech.     [Applause  and  laughter.] 

This  amendment  is  of  particular  value  and  importance  to 
my  State,  because  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  t>een 
active  in  finding  an  expanded  market  for  our  fruits  and 
vegetables.  If  they  are  given  this  additional  $1,000,000 
they  can  further  expand  our  market  and  to  that  extent 
overcome  the  injury  sustained  by  my  people  under  the  Cuban 
treaty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILCOX.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  going  to 
be  objection  to  it,  I  would  like  to  Ije  heard,  of  course. 

Mr.  HOOK.     I  just  want  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  WILCOX.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Is  not  section  32  for  that  purpose?  Why 
divert  $1,000,000  from  the  program  for  new  uses  and  new 
markets? 

Mr.  JONES.  As  I  understand  it.  section  32  funds  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  aire 
used  through  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  its  contacts,  and  it  seems 
to  me  would  be  in  a  position — and  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
philosophy  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  in  mind — to. 
perhaps,  negotiate  some  trades  to  help  dispose  of  these  prod- 
ucts. I  would  like  to  have  that  amount  turned  over  to  that 
department  for  that  purpose,  I  beheve  they  might  do  some- 
thing worth  while. 
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Mr.  WILCOX.    They  already  have 
and  it  wlil  avoid  the  cUversiOD  of  any 


authorization  for  that 


the  bill  already. 
itp];>roi>riated  for 


that 


head  expenses,  because  they  already  h  ave  the  machinery  set 
up  for  carrying  out  the  very  purpose  |for  which  the  amend- 
ment Lb  offered. 

Mr.  HOOK.    Do  they  not  have  an 
purpose  already? 

Mr.  JONES.    That  philosophy  Is  In 

Mr.  HOOK.    Is  there  not  money 
purpose  to  the  Department  already? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  am  not  sufiDciently 
propriations  for  the  Department  of  Oimmerce  to  know,  but 
I  do  know  that  with  the  machinery  ind  facilities  and  con- 
tacts which  they  have  throughout  the 
business  relattonships.  Xhey  certainly 
do  something  with  it.    I  would  like    o  try  them  out  on  it. 

Mr.  wncox.    I  thank  the  gentkman.    And,  now,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  a  ly  that  this  concession 


familiar  with  the  ap- 


world,  with  trade  and 
ought  to  be  able  to 


and  the  allocation  of  the  $70,000,000 

markets  ctmstitute  about  the  only 

been  granted  to  the  fanners  of  my  Stjate  in  any  farm  legls 

lation  passed  during  the  last  5  years. 

I  regret  that  the  point  of  order 
amendment  which  I  attered  yesterday 
tobcuxo  amendments  offered  by  my  (olleague  [Mr.  Orkeh] 
were  rejected.  I  have  the  gravest  doibts  about  this  bill.  It 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  me.  I 
polntment  to  thousands  of  farmers 
going  to  vote  for  it,  however,  because 
largely  rewritten  in  conference,  and 

Improved  and  the  bad  features  removed  In  conference.  And. 
since  the  only  way  to  get  It  to  confsrence  is  to  pass  it,  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  It,  but  I  rese-ve  the  right  to  vote 
against  it  when  it  comes  back  from  conference  if  it  has  not 
been  improved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Plorldt, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Mt 
perfecting  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiD  itate  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  we  have  not  reached  the  section  that 
he  proposes  to  amend. 

The  Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleinan  from  Texas  that 
aQ  perfecting  amendments  have  no^  been  offered  to  this 
section.     There  now  remain  3  minut>s  on  the  amendment 


offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
reoogntees  the  gentleman  from  Texas 


he  machinery  set  up, 
of  this  fund  for  over- 


for  the  expansion  of 
idvantages  that   have 


rwas  sustained  to  the 
and  I  regret  that  the 


will  be  a  keen  disap- 

in   my  State.     I  am 

realize  that  It  will  be 

[  trust  that  It  will  be 


on   the  amendment 
[Mr.  WiLCOxl. 

Chairman,  I  offer  a 


Carolina.    The  Chair 
for  3  minutes. 


surplus-crop  problem, 
acts  presented  by  the 
on  yesterday.    He  has 


starting  a  proposal  of 
over  the  purse  strings 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will  vote 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  ny  good  friend  from 
South  Carolina.  I  regard  this  as  atta  :king  the  method  that 
the  experience  of  this  and  other  natons  has  shown  is  the 
finest  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed] 
made  a  study  of  these  things.  I  feel  that  this  provision  opens 
a  vast  field  for  accomplishment.  You  c  annot  name  the  places 
and  set  out  the  conditions  absolutely  i4 
this  kind.  But  we  always  have  contro 
and  the  revenue  officers  wlU  have  to  mkke  good  if  this  is  con 
tinued.  It  is  my  feeling  that  every  t  me  we  secure  a  wider 
use  for  cotton,  wheat,  dairy  products,  o  •  any  other  commodity 
that  is  produced  In  America  we  add  t)  the  labor,  we  add  to 
the  emplojmient,  we  add  to  the  happin  ess  of  the  people 

[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
the  section. 

Ttie  amendment  was  rejected. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     Amendments 
section  403. 

liT.  McCORBiACK.   Mr.  Chairman.  %  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offned  by  ICr.  ICcCoucacx:  At  tbm  end  of  Use  4.  on 
page  83.  Inaert  the  following  new  '*"g"«g  i 


it 


on  the  amendment 
Carolina  to  strike  out 


ire   now   in   order  to 


"Sec.  404.  Section  32  of  the  act  entitled  'An  art  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Ad|ustment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  24,  1935.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  The  powers  under  clause  (2)  of  this  eectlon 
to  encourage  domestic  consumption  of  commodities  by  diverting 
them  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  shall  extend 
to  flsh  (Including  shellfish)  and  the  products  thereof." "' 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairmaru  will  the  gentleman  peld? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  yield. 

Mr  JONES.  I  understand  this  is  simply  carrying  out  what 
has  been  done  heretofore.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  set  aside  under  section  32  are 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  finding  ways  of  removing  agri- 
cultural surpluses  from  the  domestic  market  by  converting 
them  to  industrial  uses,  diverting  them  to  relief  channels,  or 
subsidizing  the  exportation  of  the  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. As  you  know,  30  percent  of  the  customs  receipts  of 
this  country  are  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  If  we  include 
fish  in  this  section  we  are  going  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
section  32. 

Every  Member  from  an  agricultural  State  knows  that  we 
have  not  sufficient  money  in  this  fund  now  to  take  care  of 
the  agricultural  surpluses.  If  we  include  flsh  we  shall  have 
that  much  less  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSJEIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Diilksen:  Page  83,  line  4.  after  the 
!  word  "cotton",  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a  comma,  and  add  the 
following  language:  "ar.d  Is  further  am.endcd  as  follows:  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  section  32  as  amended,  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  by  said  section  32 
shall  be  devoted  to  any  one  of  the  commodities  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
com,  wheat,  or  rice  in  any  fiscal  year  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  said  section."' 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOI^S.  Will  not  the  gentleman  change  his  amend- 
ment to  make  it  become  effective  after  June  30.  1939.  leaving 
out  the  coming  year?  CommltLals  adready  have  been  made 
with  which  I  think  this  amendment  would  conflict. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,     Yes, 

Mr.  JONES.  And  I  will  slate  that  I  do  not  want  any 
more  earmarking  of  this  fund  for  specific  commodities  that 
run  off  into  another  field. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield- 
Mr.  BOILEAU.  Will  not  the  gentleman  agree  to  modify 
his  amendment  further  by  reducing  50  percent  to  25  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  rather  think  that  would  be  a  good  modifi- 
cation. Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  my  amendment  in  these  two  particulars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  modified 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dtrksek:  Page  83.  line  4,  after  the 
word  "cotton",  strlfce  out  the  period,  insei-t  a  comma,  and  add  the 
XoUowlng  language:   "'and  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  section  32.  as  amended. 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  by  said  sec- 
tion 32  shall  be  devoted  during  any  fiscal  year  after  June  30,  1939, 
to  any  one  of  the  commodities  of  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  wheat. 
or  rloe  In  any  fiscal  year  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  said 
■ection." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DUKSENl  desire  recognition? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  or  two. 

In  a  few  words,  I  should  like  to  summarize  the  situation 
which  prompts  this  amendment.  Members  will  recall  that 
in  August  of  1935.  the  House  passed  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Included  in  that  amend- 
ment was  a  section,  popularly  referred  to  as  section  32. 

This  section  provides  that  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent 
of  the  gross  customs  receipts  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  indemnities  to  exporters  and  producers  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  such 
commodities  and  surplus  quantities  thereof  from  the  regu- 
lar channels  of  trade.  As  a  result  of  this  section  indemni- 
ties have  been  paid  for  the  export  of  surplus  wheat  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  export  of  other  commodities,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  commodities  and  their  distribution  to  relief. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  section 
have  been  used. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress  and  just  an  hour  before  its  adjournment  sine  die, 
something  happened  which  provoked  many  Members.  TTie 
conference  report  on  an  appropriation  bill  came  back  to  the 
House  for  final  action,  containing  a  legislation  provision 
which  earmarked  $65,000,000  of  the  section  32  funds  for  each 
of  the  years  of  1938  and  1939  with  which  to  pay  benefits  to 
cotton  producers.  In  fact,  it  provided  for  a  benefit  that 
should  represent  the  difference  between  12  cents  a  pound  and 
the  prevailing  spot  price  of  cotton  but  not  to  exceed  3  cents 
a  pound.  To  me  as  well  as  others,  it  appeared  that  all  of  the 
section  32  funds  might  be  used  for  a  single  commodity  and 
this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  fair  to  the  producers  of  other 
commodities  such  as  com.  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice.  Cus- 
toms receipts  or  their  equivalent  are  after  all  public  funds 
and  should  be  equitably  and  fairly  allocated  among  all  com- 
modities and  in  order  to  insure  that  this  will  be  done,  the 
amendment  I  propose  recites  that  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
of  section  32  funds  shall  be  devoted  to  any  one  commodity, 
I  am  quite  agreeable  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  also  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Boileau]  to  reduce  the 
figure  to  25  percent.  The  only  reason  for  setting  it  at  50  per- 
cent was  to  make  provision  for  the  funds  that  have  already 
been  earmarked  in  1938  and  1939. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Members  to  know  that  the  cus- 
toms receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  are  estimated  at  $463,- 
000.000  and  that  30  percent  of  this  amount  would  make 
available,  for  section  32  purposes,  the  sum  of  $138,900,000. 
With  the  limitation  proposed  by  this  amendment  at  least  a 
portion  of  this  fund  will  be  available  for  all  commodities  that 
may  need  assistance  through  indemmties  to  exporters  or 
for  purchase  of  surpluses  and  their  diversion  to  relief.  I 
appreciate  the  complete  fairness  of  the  committee  in  agree- 
ing to  this  proposal  as  modified. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
words  "agricultural  commodities  or  the  products  thereof." 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  basic  act  takes  care  of  com- 
modities or  the  products  thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  not  necessary.  The  basic  act  takes 
care  of  the  other  commodities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Jokes]  ask  to  further  modify  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES,     It  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  have  the 
amendment  reported  as  modified? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  has  just  reported  the  modi- 
fied amendment. 

Mr.  WHimNGTON.  We  understood  there  was  a  further 
modification. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  But  the  Clerk  may  again  report 
the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  modified  Dlrksen  amendment 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  believe  the  words  '"to 
any  one  agricultural  commodity  or  the  products  Lliercof" 
should  be  included. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  am  agreeable  to  ttiat. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  those 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  asks  unani- 
mous consent  to  further  modify  the  amendment.  The  Ckrk 
will  report  the  modification. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

In.sert  the  word  '"agricultural",  so  as  to  read:  "to  any  one  of  the 
agricultural  commodities." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  we  may  come  back  to  this  particular  section,  at  which 
time  an  amendment  may  be  prepared  that  will  meet  the 
desires  of  the  various  gentlemen. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  t«  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr,  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
we  have  a  lot  of  things  to  do  here  today.  I  believe  the  words 
"or  the  products  thereof"  should  also  be  included. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  am  agreeable  to  that  modification. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DruKSEi*:  Page  83,  line  4,  after  the 
;  word  "cotton"",  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a  comma,  and  add  the 
following  language:  "and  is  further  amended  as  foUows:  "not- 
I  withstanding  any  other  provision  of  section  32  as  amended,  not 
to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  by  said  section  33 
shall  be  devoted  during  any  fiscal  year  after  June  30,  1938,  to  any 
one  agricultural  conunodlty  or  the  products  thereof  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  said  section."  "" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen], 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Boileau  and  Mr.  Dirksen)  there  were — ayes  103,  noes  60. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  amendments  to 
section  404? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word;  and  ask  particularly  for  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  the  his- 
torian Green,  in  his  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  re- 
lates a  most  interesting  human  incident.  This  narrative  is 
so  illustrative  of  my  state  of  mind  upon  this  farm  bill,  upon 
which  we  will  no  doubt  vote  today,  after  some  10  days  of 
debate,  that  with  your  indulgence  I  should  like  to  relate 
it  here.  According  to  this  great  historian,  back  in  the  days 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  that  great  country  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  1066,  an  Irish  monk  was  pioneermg  in  that 
part  of  the  British  Empire  then  known  as  North  Umber- 
land.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  tired  of  body  and  weary  of 
foot,  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  falling  across  that  rugged 
coimtry.  he  came  upon  the  estate  of  a  great  landed  lord. 
He  sought  an  entrance  and  finally  found  himself  in  the 
vast  hall,  the  fioor  of  which  was  strewn  with  rushes  for  a 
carpet.  The  evening  meal  was  being  partaken  of.  On  an 
elevation  in  one  end  of  the  room  the  lord  and  his  heu- 
tenants  were  seated  around  the  banquet  table.  Over  the 
rest  of  the  hall  sat  the  vassals  and  tenants,  each  partaking 
of  the  crude  foods  that  were  served.  Now.  strangers  were 
rare  in  that  section  of  this  unsettled  country.  So  the 
mighty  lord  called  upon  the  monk  for  the  purpose  of  his 
mission.  The  monk,  arising,  proceeded  to  address  the  lord 
and  serfs.  In  a  simple  but  con"vincing  manner,  he  told  the 
story  that  Is  now  so  familiar  to  the  civilized  world  of  Christ 
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and  the  Christian  reHgkxi.  "nie  rejiction  was  what  might 
bave  be«n  expected  among  a  heathe:i  people.  A  discus^on 
ensued.  Finally  an  aged  servant  !?ith  but  a  few  years 
separating  him  from  the  grave  arose  and,  addressing  his 
k>rd  and  master,  sakl,  "Lord,  kt  U£  accept  the  creed  that 
this  good  man.  stranger  though  he  be,  brings  us.  Other- 
wise we  have  no  hope.  Our  lives  a  e  like  that  of  the  bird 
that  flies  into  this  hall  from  yond  er  window,  circles  the 
room  a  few  times,  and  then  flits  ott  through  the  window. 
He  comes  from  nowhere  and  returns  from  whence  he  came.** 
[  Laughter  and  applause.] 

And  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  for  this  legislation — not 
because  it  represents  my  views  or  pfcilosopby  of  this  type  of 
legislation.  I  shall  vote  for  it  beciuse  it  offers  the  only 
hope  that  we  now  have  for  relief  to  iie  agricultural  peoples 
of  this  great  country.  And  I  shall  support  it  by  my  vote 
with  the  hope  and  belief  that  when  the  Senate  has  enacted 
Its  bUl.  which  is  so  different  in  its  :  >rovisions  from  the  bill 
which  we  now  have  in  conference,  iome  kind  of  legislation 
that  win  be  of  subetantal  benefit  o  our  farmers  will  be 
enacted.  Every  man  here  must  reaize  that  this  legislation 
It  gotDg  to  be  rewritten  in  conference  and  that  we  shall  have 
anothrr  opportunity  to  pass  upon  thEit  legislation  when  it  is 
brought  back  from  conference. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  confess  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  oooimittee  which  niwrted  this  bill,  that  it 
is  far  from  being  the  type  of  legisla  ion  that  the  country  is 
expecting.  On  a  f onner  occasion  I  i  ave  this  committee  due 
credit  for  their  honesty  and  Integri  y  of  purpose.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  tliis  legislation  ti  its  present  form  will 
prove,  IX  enacted  into  law,  the  great  st  disappointment  that 
the  farmers  of  this  country  have  ex  }erienced  in  some  time. 
Ik  Is  satisfactory  to  no  one  with  wb  [nn  I  have  discussed  it 
Strip  it  of  all  of  Its  unnecessary  verb  age  and  analyze  It,  and 
TOO  have  but  ooe  thing — namely,  he  machinery  for  the 
(UsiribuUon  of  the  s<ril-ero8i(m  benefl  s  and  the  loan  benefits. 
Both  of  which  benefits  we  already  Y  ave. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  who  has  worked  very  laboriously  and 
arduously  on  this  legislation,  for  hi^  reaction  to  this  state- 
ment 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chatrman.  I  nuy  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  mo  re  in  this  bin  than  that. 
In  the  fhst  place,  we  authorise  chan  Ing  this  program  to  an 
acreage  basis,  which  I  think  is  ver  r  desirable  and  will  be 
fairer.  We  ha^  much  better  contro  of  the  small  producer. 
We  have  provision  for  loans  which  wiU  run  along  through 
the  years,  rather  than  gtviug  temporary  authorities.  Then 
we  have  a  provision  for  research.  t>  which  the  gentleman 
referred.  We  have  a  provision  whlci  i  makes  mandatory  the 
OBe  of  the  fund  made  available  foi  exports  and  for  wider 
<llstrlbutk)n  at  home.  We  have  a  provision  for  tackling  the 
dIscTlmination  in  freight  rates. 

Further,  we  have  a  provision  whic^  would  probably  make 
Pecesgary  the  appropriation  of  the 
was  not  used  last  year.    We  provide 
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^ill  $500,000,000.  which 
for  a  much  higher  au- 


thori^  to  the  local  committees,  givii «  more  leeway  to  them 


irhich  I  believe  Is  very 
have  a  better  method 
hanrfTing  the  problems 


now,  but  I  believe  this 
the  other,  even  aside 


tn  the  handling  of  their  projects, 
desirable.    In  addition.  I  believe  we 
of  distrfboting  the  funds  and  also  oi 
which  we  already  have  before  us. 

These  are  some  of  the  additional  pijovisloos  we  have  in  the 
biH    I  cannot  think  of  all  of  them 
bill  Is  an  infinite  Improvement  ovei 
from  the  marketing  provisions. 

We  also  have  a  further  provlsiod  that  if  a  Jam  comes, 
throogh  the  vote  of  the  farmers  th<mselvcs  they  can  have 
orderly  marketing,  which  is  largel^  the  system  used  by 
business. 

I  think  the  bin  Is  a  very  great  impijovement  over  the  pres- 
ent situation. 
Mr.  COOCER.    I  appreciate  the 
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comments  of  the  dls- 
chalrman  of  the   Comiolttee   on   Agriculture, 
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Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.     I  yield  lo  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  afraid  our  chairman  is  too  optimistic 
about  the  program  for  next  year,  including  the  60  percent 
acreage  provision.  The  propram  for  next  year  is  already 
prepjared.  This  bill  surely  wiil  not  become  a  law  before 
February  1,  If  then,  so  it  will  proliably  be  too  late  even  if 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  wanLs  to  put  it  into  effect 
at  that  time,  as  it  is  too  near  planting  time.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  gentleman  is  correct,  but  I  believe  he  is  too 
optimistic. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
bill  contains  a  reference  to  tobacco,  and  this  provision  is 
very  satisfactory  to  all  the  tobacco -producing  sections. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  wtiat  has  been 
said  about  this  matter,  but  I  am  still  not  convinced  that  this 
Ijill  is  going  to  be  of  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  cotton 
growers  of  my  section. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.    I  am  sorry,  my  time  is  very  limited. 

This  piece  of  legislation  will  prove  unsatisfactory  to  both 
the  proponents  of  a  compulsory-control  program  and  the  vol- 
untary-control advocates.  If  left  in  its  present  form  and 
enacted  into  law  sls  such  it  would  mean  8-cent  cotton  at  the 
most  next  year.  It  does  not  even  attempt  to  go  into  effect, 
so  far  as  the  marketing  quotas  are  concerned,  until  1939.  And 
I  here  and  now  predict  that  it  will  not  go  into  effect  at  that 
time  because  the  demand  for  some  substantial  remedial  leg- 
islation will  be  so  pressing  before  1939  that  this  legislation 
will  be  discarded.  The  conferees  must  rewrite  a  new  bilL 
Whatever  is  good  in  each  bill  of  the  respective  Houses  must 
be  salvaged,  and  out  of  it  must  come  a  new  and  remedial 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  needs  are  adamant.  With  a  19,000,000- 
bale  crop  this  year  the  price  of  cotton  today  is  less  than  8 
cents  a  pound.  There  is  going  to  be  a  sut>stantial  carry-over 
until  next  year.  The  cotton  farmer  ir  in  distressing  circum- 
stances. It  cost  him  as  much  if  not  more  to  produce  his 
cotton  this  year  than  he  will  receive  for  it.  It  will  be  difflciUt 
for  him  next  year  to  raise  the  necessary  fimds  to  supply  him- 
self for  another  crop.  His  children  must  go  to  school;  his 
taxes  must  be  paid;  his  family  must  be  fed  and  clothed. 
And  yet,  with  this  enormous  carry-over  of  eight  or  ten  million 
bales  of  cotton  last  year,  he  is  not  even  promised  under  this 
legislation  any  more  assistance  than  he  received  this  year. 
If  a  better  piece  of  legislation  does  not  come  forth  from  the 
conference,  on  the  part  of  the  conferees  considering  both  bills, 
there  is  going  to  be  much  distress  in  the  farm  areas,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Cotton  Belt  next  year. 

With  this  in  mind  I  have  sought  in  every  way  I  knew  to 
improve  this  piece  cf  legislation  during  the  past  10  days 
that  it  has  been  considered  and  even  prior  to  that  time 
when  the  committee  was  considering  the  legislation  in 
executive  session.  And,  mmd  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
the  only  opportunity  that  we  had  to  make  our  views  known. 
The  committee,  under  the  lash  of  haste  in  order  to  get  this 
measure  ready  for  this  extraordinary  session,  held  only  ex- 
ecutive sessions.  No  piece  of  legislation  that  has  come  before 
this  body  in  the  time  that  I  have  been  a  Member  thereof 
has  received  more  earnest  and  conscientious  effort  on  my 
part  than  has  this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  As  one  of 
the  sponsors  and  coauthors  of  the  so-called  Poage  bill,  to- 
gether with  Messrs.  Po.^ge  and  Patman,  we  endeavored  in 
every  way  to  bring  this  thought  embodied  in  this  bill  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  Naturally,  I  supported  it  when  it 
was  offered  as  a  substitute  for  this  bill  which  we  wiU  soon 
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vote  upon.  This  piece  of  legislation  which  we  introduced, 
of  course,  was  not  perfect.  But  it  did  offer  the  farmer  a 
profit  on  his  products.  It  provided  for  that  essential  neces- 
sity of  recapturing  cur  foreign  markets.  It  did  give  the 
farmer  the  parity  price,  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture now  estimates  at  16 '2  cents  per  pound  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States.  It  did 
allow  him  an  opportunity  to  grow  as  much  additional  cotton 
as  he  savi  fit  to  throw  upon  the  world  market  at  world  prices 
to  compete  with  foreign  growers'  cotton.  Notwithstanding 
all  of  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  it,  it  offers 
a  workable  basis  on  which  a  piece  of  farm  legislation  could 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress  that  would  make  our  farmers 
happy  and  prosperous. 

It  is  passing  strange  to  me  that  under  this  program  of 
this  administration  every  time  someone  tries  to  offer  Federal 
aid  to  the  farmers  he  is  met  with  the  cry  of.  "How  are  you 
going  to  get  the  money?"  or,  "How  is  the  consumer  going 
lo  pay  such  prices?"  or,  "You  can't  do  that,  because  it  is  not 
practicable  or  constitutional."  And  yet  when  some  other 
class  of  people  is  involved,  these  same  people,  many  of 
whom  claim  to  be  administration  leaders,  fall  in  line  and 
demand  your  cooperation  on  the  theory  that  it  is  an  ad- 
ministration measure.  I  maintain  that  It  is  just  as  equita- 
ble, feasible,  practical,  constitutional,  and  just  as  easy  to 
get  the  money  to  help  the  agrlcultiu-al  industry  as  It  is  any 
other  industry  or  class  of  people.  It  is  just  as  feasible,  con- 
stitutional, practical,  and  financially  sotmd  to  enact  a' farm 
bill  with  parity  prices  as  it  is  to  enact  a  coal  bill  or  a  wage 
and  hour  bill.  They  are  all  on  the  same  principle.  I  believe 
in  labor  receiving  a  fair  and  adequate  wage,  but  I  also  believe 
with  the  same  justice  and  reason  in  seeing  the  farmer  re- 
ceive a  living  wage  and  a  fair  wage  returned  for  his  efforts 
in  the  form  of  a  fair  price  for  his  commodities. 

In  spite  of  what  I  have  just  said  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  inference  that  the  bill  is  bad  in  its  entirety.  Certainly 
it  is  better  than  no  legislation  at  alL  Its  provisions  for  re- 
search laboratories  for  the  development  of  new  uses  for  agri- 
cultural products  have  already  been  praised  by  me.  And  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  committee,  and  particularly  to  the  chair- 
man [Mr.  Jones]  for  the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  I  be."=GUpht  of  him  for  a  three-bale  exemption 
frcm  the  penalties  of  the  marketing  quotas.  This  provision 
in  the  bill  will  mean  much,  especiar.y  to  the  small  farmers 
who  grew  cotton. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  as  disappointing  as  the 
legi.slation  is  and  as  I  fear  that  it  will  prove  to  be  in  its 
administration.  I  find  myself  in  the  attitude  of  the  land- 
lord's va.s.sal  to  whom  I  referred  in  the  outset.  I  shall  ro 
along  on  the  theory  that  it  offers  the  only  hope,  coupled  with 
the  hope  that  this  legislation  may  be  substantially  remedied 
in  conference  before  being  finally  enacted  into  law. 

I  Here  the  gavel  feD.] 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  sectior.i  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  6  minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  LEA"VY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

NATURE     OF-     THE     PROBLEM 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  division  of  opinion  in  this  Hoiise 
on  the  question  of  the  plight  of  agriculture.  In  that  regard 
it  certainly  is  not  a  partisan  question;  neither  is  it  a  sec- 
tional quesUon.  The  Republican  farmer,  the  Democratic 
farmer,  and  the  Progressive  farmer,  and  the  Farmer-Labor- 
ite  farmer  all  suffer  alike.  The  farmers  of  the  West,  the 
North.  East,  and  the  South  have  the  same  common  grief. 

NO    RZFIJX-nON    ON   THE   CO.MMITTZE 

There  shortly  will  be  proposed  here  a  bill  offered  by  the 
g'^ntlpman  from  Iowa  fMr.  Etcher]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  MassingaleI  as  a  substitute  for  H.  R.  8505, 
the  committee  bill,  which  will  come  more  nearly  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  that  all  of  us  in  this  Congress  and 


throughout  the  Nation  desire,  than  would  the  bill  thai  we 
have  had  under  consideration  for  almost  10  days.  Making 
this  statement,  I  in  no  way  want  the  inference  drawn  that 
I  refiect  upon  the  good  faith,  sincerity  of  purpose,  nor  the 
intelligence  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  this  House  nor 
its  great  leader. 

THE    TWO    BTLLa 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  substitute  as  the  Massingalo-Eicher 
bill,  and  I  shall  refer  to  the  bUl  that  we  have  had  under 
consideration  for  this  long  time  as  the  committee  bill.  Now 
I  want  to  contrast  these  two  measures  as  best  I  can  within 
the  limited  time  at  my  disposal. 

Tlie  committee  bill  is  a  document  of  some  86  pages,  and 
it  seeks  to  complement,  supplement,  and  lie  itself  into  pre- 
viously enacted  legislation,  to  wit.  the  Sod  Conservation. 
Surplus  Commodity  Corporation,  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Acts.  This  very  effort  has  made  of  the  committee  bill  a 
document  most  difBcult  of  full  understanding  because  of  the 
amending  effect  it  will  have  on  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Acts.  These  acts  are  general  in  their 
scope  and  operation,  while  that  of  the  committee  bill  limits 
itself  to  but  five  major  agricultural  products  and  creates  in- 
numerable possibilities  for  both  partiality  and  prejudice  to 
sections,  to  groups,  and  agricultiu-al  commodities  themselves. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  Massingale-Eicher  bill.  It  is  an 
independent  act  some  16  pages  in  length,  covers  the  whole 
field  of  agricultural  production,  and  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  operation  or  effect  of  existing  agricultural  legisla- 
tion. It  cannot  be  held  as  partial  or  prejudicial  to  any  sec- 
tion, region,  commodity,  or  group.  It  Is  written  In  plain, 
simple,  imderstandable  language,  with  all  the  legalistic  words 
and  phrases  necessary.  It  would  provide  by  law  that  the 
American  farmer  should  be  given  the  cost  of  production  for 
such  commodities  as  are  domesticsdly  consumed,  and  for 
such  additional  commodities  as  would  be  stored  as  warehouse 
reserves.  This  proposal,  I  am  sure,  is  what  each  of  us  wants, 
irrespective  of  our  political  affiliation  and  irrespective  of 
whether  we  represent  exclusivelj'  urban  or  rural  constitu- 
encies. 

The  committee  bill  presents  extremely  difScult  and  com- 
plex administrative  features.  At  most,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  are  uncertain  and  the  distribution  of  such  benefits 
in  all  probability,  would  prove  to  be  inequitable.  The  Mas- 
singale-Eicher bill  .Mmply  avails  itself  of  exifctms  govern- 
mental agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tha!  would 
ascertain,  as  they  have  in  the  past  for  a  good  many  years, 
the  cost  of  producing  a  particular  commodity,  keeping  each 
farm  as  a  separate  unit  and  then  allow  the  original  pro- 
ducer of  such  product  such  cost  plus  the  return  on  his  in- 
vestment, for  so  much  as  was  domestically  consumed  or 
stored.  Should  he  see  fit  to  produce  in  any  one  year  quanti- 
ties substantially  in  excess  of  what  are  consumed,  or  stored 
against  possible  contingencies,  such  excess,  in  many  lines, 
would  be  produced  at  an  actual  lass,  and  the  natural  reaction 
to  this  class  of  product  would  be  a  voluntary  curiailmrnt 
without  governmental  coercion  or  compulsion.  In  other 
words,  the  effect  sought  to  keep  production  in  the  innumer- 
able agricultural  products  reasonably  within  demand,  would 
be  brought  about  through  natural  and  not  by  arbitrary 
compulsion. 

COMMITTEE    BD^L    NOT    EITECTIVE    fNTII.    1939 

Another  argument  of  tremendous  weight  in  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  merits  of  these  two  bills  is  the  fact  that  if 
the  committee  bill  accomplished  all  that  its  most  optimistic 
sponsors  think  it  would,  it  is  conceded  that  it  could  accom- 
plish nothing  bf-fore  the  crop  season  of  1939  because  its  com- 
plicated and  difficult  mechanical  features  make  it  impossible 
to  be  .set  in  operation  before  1939.  The  Massingale-Eicher 
bill  would  be  effective  in  1938  when  it  is  needed  the  most. 

Again  there  is  this  contrast.  No  one  can  even  a'^certain 
with  any  remote  degree  of  certainty  the  drain  upon  the 
Federal  Trca.sury  to  make  effective  the  operations  cf  the  com- 
mittee bill,  while  it  ;s  quite  certain  and  definite  that  to  put 
Into  effect  the  operation  of  the  Massmgale-Eicher  bill  would 
cost  comparatively  little  and  be  no  drain  on  the  Fedeial 
Treasury. 


ill 
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As  to  their  consUtiitionality.  eveiL 
OS  have  a  feeling  ol  doubt  and 
features  of  the  committee  bill.    Tc 
make  eflectiye  its  quotas  through  a 
an  afflnnatlve  vote.    It  recites  tha 
of  those  qualified  vote  against  quotas 
quotas,  instead  of  providing  that 
flnnatively  for  qxiotas  such  shall 
for  this  is  to  meet  constitutional 
Uon  found  in  the  A.  A.  A.  declsloh 
we  can  escape  that  well-known, 
principle  of  law  which  every  lawyer 
which  has  the  approval  ci  the 
"You  canoot  do  by  IndlrecUon  that 
from  doing  directly. "    Here  we 
miUing  that  afflrmatlvely  we  c 
■eek  to  do  It  negatively  aiKl  accomplish 

TO  TktOOM  BIS  "I  AT 


aie 

canikot 
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cc  mmon. 


Acierlcan 


IPSTTZS 

the  most  liberal  among 
relative  to  certain 
illustrate,  it  proposes  to 
legatlve  vote,  rather  than 
if  more  than  one-third 
then  there  would  be  no 
hen  two- thirds  vote  af- 
)e  imposed.    The  reason 
opjectlons  to  such  leglsHa- 
I  am  wondering  how 
and  fundamental 
in  this  House  know.s  and 
people.    That  is: 
which  you  are  forbidden 
in  the  position  of  ad- 
impose  quotas,  so  we 
the  same  resiilt. 
Of  cocrr" 

Then  there  Is  another  feature  of  the  committee  bill  which 
evidently  was  written  Into  the  measure  to  comply  with  the 
due-process  clause  of  the  Federal  ( institution,  but  which  in 
tXiJiess  language  denies  to  the  litigant  the  benefits  of  that 
constitutional  provision  and  deni  ts  to  the  courts  powers 
expressly  granted  them  by  the  Canstltution  and  the  Isjfks 
by  which  they  exist.  I  refer  spec  flcally  to  the  paragraphs 
foond  on  pages  79  and  80  entitled 
elusive  Jurisdiction."  Briefly.  It  is  there  provided  that  an 
aewrleved  fanner,  when  It  is  sou^t  to  impose  upon  him 
agahist  his  will  the  compulsory  p  ovlslons  of  the  act,  may 
institute  an  action  in  the  Federal  »urt.  And  when  he  gets 
Into  the  court,  the  court  is  express  y  denied  the  right  in  any 
manner  whatever  to  pass  upon  t  le  facts  involved  in  tihe 
dilute  or  to  review  the  facts,  bu ;  must  approve  the  facts 
as  found  by  the  review  cOTnmittee  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  a  party  in  Inteiest.  | 

I  want  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  anomalous  situa- 
tion created  where  a  court  of  gene'al  jurisdiction  has  before 
it  through  voluntary  submission  both  the  Interested  parties 
and  the  subject  matter  and  then  is  told  by  the  language  of 
the  act  that  It  cannot  exercise  :ts  constitutional  and  its 
Inherent  powers,  but  must  accept  a  decision  by  a  nonjudlcaal 
administrative  body  as  final  and  conclusive.  I  certainly 
doubt  the  constitutionality  of  this  provision. 

In  the  Massingale-Eicher  bill  no  such  complications  what- 
ever exist.  j 
■UBsrrruTx  bzix  lcatss  n«  rAsiczR  tux  I 

Another  distinguishing  and  all- important  difference  be- 
tween the  committee  bill  and  the  pill  we  seek  to  substit^ite 
for  It  Is  that  the  committee  biD  is  Based  upon  compulsion  by 
the  Government,  commanding  anl  compelling  the  farmer 
to  do  certain  things  and  to  refrain  from  doing  certain  other 
things— legislative  conduct  inconsistent  with  our  theory  of 
free  government.  In  the  pending  substitute  bill  the  matter 
of  free  choice  Is  left  to  the  farmer.  The  committee  bill  Is 
based  upon  the  theory  of  limiting  production  with  the  hope 
of  possible  Government  rewards  [for  so  doing  and  upon 
maintaining  insofar  as  possible  tlie  status  quo  of  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  enumera«d  commodities  without 
giving  consideration  to  the  retiriig  of  old  and  worn-out 
lands  and  the  bringing  of  new  land,  into  use — without  giving 
consideration  to  a  constantly  chancing  method  of  production 
and  distribution  and  without  glviig  consideration  to  tJaat 
great  field  of  agriculture  that  lies  <  lutslde  of  and  beyond  the 
five  commodities  mentioned.  The  very  efforts  to  do  this 
have  resulted  in  86  pages  of  inlntetl  matter  contained  in  the 
bill  with  its  conf  usiitg  language. 

BXNZnTED 

Eicher  bill,  we  will 

loubt  as  to  its  constitu- 

the  Jtjst  and  equitable 

of  his  hire"  and  that 

of  agriculture  that  he 

his  rights  protected  by 


it  CLikss  OP  r 
Now,  when  we  come  to  the 
find  it  free  from  the  question  of 
tionality.     We  find  it  based  upor 
principle  that  "the  laborer  Is  worthy 
the  farmer,  irrespective  of  the 
bi4>pen8  to  be  engaged  in,  will 


ha^e 


Mass  ngale 


tyie 


being  assured  a  reward  for  the  hours  he  spends  in  toil  in 
producing  the  fundam'-'ntal  es.-entials  for  the  existence  of 
life  itself.  We  shall  find  that  ii  will  tend  to  keep  that  vast 
army  of  fine  people  now  living  on  our  farms  there,  because 
the  rewards  for  time  used  m  a^Ticultural  production  can  be 
made  equal  to  tho^.'  xxaed  in  the  indu.stnal  field.  It  is  con- 
sistent wiih  the  prnpost'd  wag*'  and  liour  legislation  becau.se 
It  as-sures  the  agriculluiai  proiuter  a  decent  return  for  his 
efforu  just  as  wage  and  h-ar  l"Ki-'liiLion  seeks  to  benefit 
the  industrial  worker.  I  favor  UiaL  principle  lor  both  these 
two  grei't  and  important  tl'i.v>.e.s. 

In  addiUon  to  tlil'^,  ih"  bill  we  .seek  to  .substitute  favors 
the  very  rtlLr;w  tha'  we  .•»o.  k  to  help  most;  the  lilile  man,  the 
pfx)r  man,  the  individual  farrr.CT,  \h'  will  find  it  n<jt  only 
be>>t  lo  rema;n  on  Uie  larrn.  but  iher-  wiil  be  held  out  to  him 
the  real  hope  of  uliimately  bt-'iiiK  an  independent  imlt  In  a 
great  national  program,  free  from  the  cur.se  of  sharecrop- 
pmg,  farm  tenancy,  and  overAlu-lmuig  niortgaKC  burdens. 

END  GAMBLING   ON    BO.iHD   OF    TRADE 

I  know  that  to  the  himdr'ds  of  parasites  and  gamblers 
on  the  board  of  trade,  who  rob  both  the  farmer  and  con- 
sumer, that  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  MassLngale-Eicher 
bill  would  bo  unpopular,  because  by  providing  that  the 
farmer  should  have  the  cost  of  production  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  the  world  price  for  the  exportable  surplus,  we 
would  sound  the  death  knell  for  those  pamblers  who  have 
farmed  the  farmer  and  robbed  him  of  the  major  portion  of 
his  efforts  throughout  the  y^ars.  There  would  be  no  trading 
In  futures.  There  would  be  no  buying  on  margin.  There 
would  be  no  "bear"  and  "bull"  markets,  but  there  would  be 
justice  in  a  maximum  drerree.  to  the  most  important  single 
element  in  our  Nation,  the  American  farmer. 

It  seems  to  m.e.  Members  of  Congress,  that  based  upon  the 
highest  plane  of  patnotism  and  in  fairness  to  the  most  im- 
portant single  unit  in  our  economic  structure,  we  can  and 
all  should  vote  to  substitute  the  Massingale-Eicher  bill  for 
the  committee  bill  or  procure  such  result  by  a  motion  to 
recomm.it.     [Applause! 

[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Ml-.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  sections  we  have 
just  considered,  401.  402.  403.  and  404.  would  be  better  ar- 
ranged under  title  II,  and  I  therefore  offer  an  amendment, 
now  that  those  section?  have  been  considered,  which  changes 
the  title  and  make^  the  appropriat*^  changes  in  numerals, 
and  so  forth. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jcnes:  Pnrre  14.  strike  out  lines  4 
ar.d  5,  and  m.^ert: 

"Title  II-- Ad1u.<.tment  In  Freight  Ra'es,  New  Uspr  and  Markets, 
Disposition  cf  aurpiusea,  L^'un  ProvLsioas,  and  Consumer  Safe- 
guards.' 

"Part  I — Freight  Rates.  Nt-.v  U.-ts  and  M.i.-kets,  Di.-pcsltion  of 
Surpluse-^," 

PacTf  14  aftpf  linr  .5.  Insirt  the  matter  found  beginning  on 
page  81.  line  4.  and  ending  on  page  83,  line  14,  with  the  following 
changes: 

Pace  81.  line  5,  s*r:>:'^  oxit  "4nv  and  Insert  "201.'* 

Pa^e  81    line  24.  strikp  out  '■402'  and  In.'jprt  -'202  " 

Page  82.  line  23,  strike  out  "40.3     and  Insert  "203  " 

Pace  83.  line  7.  strike  r,vA   "404"  and  iv.sen  "204." 

Strike  out  the  matter  en  piifie.-;  81  and  83  above  referred  to. 

Pace    14.   after  the  n-.z* fr::\\   heretofore   Ins-^rted.   Insert: 

"Part  II — Loan  Pr on.-- ions  ar.d  Coii.-umpr  Safek'uards." 

Pr.ice  14,  line  7.  strike  out  "201"  and  instrt  "221  " 

P.w;e   15.  line  11.  strike  cut  ■202'  and  insert  "222." 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sot:th  D.ikota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  return  to  section  402  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  amendment,  smiply  to  strike  cut  the  word  "here- 
after."    I  have  spoken  to  the  chairman  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I.^  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  M'  C.vsf  of  South  Dakota:  Page  83,  In 
line  15.  Btriiie  out  the  word     hereafter." 

"Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Are  there  any  amendments  to  section 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN. 
405? 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  405  be  changed  to  section  401. 

The  CHMRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  amendments  to  section 
406? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  pa«t  several  days  during  the  dis- 
cus.slon  of  thia  bill  some  of  my  Republican  friends  represent- 
ing the  dairy  sections  have  t>hed  a  good  many  tears  over  the 
control  and  restraint  which  they  feel  this  bill  would  put  upon 
the  producers  of  commodities  like  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  to- 
bacco, and  rice.  I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, Mr.  Akdresen,  will  oflfer  a  motion  to  recommit  which 
will  provide  for  striking  out  all  provisions  relating  to  mar- 
keting quotas.  There  will  also  be  a  separate  vote  on  the 
question  of  applying  marketing  quotas  to  wheat. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  on  the  19th  day  of  last  April  the 
House  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  which  was  passed  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dairy  industry  and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  representing  that  industry. 
That  measure  provides  infinitely  more  control,  and  infinitely 
stricter  penalties  upon  fanners  and  producers  than  anything 
we  have  in  this  bill. 

I  caU  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  terms  of  that  marketing-agreement 
act,  covering  dairy  and  other  products,  the  penalty  for  the 
producer  who  exceeds  the  allotment  given  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  to  pay  three  times  the  current  market 
value  of  the  commodity. 

In  the  present  bill  the  penalty  for  the  producer  of  cotton 
who  oversells  is  2  cents  a  pound,  and  the  producer  of  wheat 
or  com  pays  15  cents  a  bushel,  only  a  fraction  of  the  value  of 
the  commodity.  I  call  further  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  present  bill  has  no  provision  for  fines  and  penalties, 
under  the  terms  of  this  act  which  we  passed  last  spring, 
which  was  not  opposed  by  any  Member  of  the  House  from  the 
dairy  section  or  any  other,  there  is  a  provision  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  make  regulations  which 
shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  and  that  the  penalty 
for  violation  of  those  laws  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $100. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  qu^tion  of 
marketing  quotas  will  be  an  issue  in  some  of  the  roll-call 
votes  on  the  bill,  I  thought  perhaps  some  of  the  Representa- 
tives from  the  dairy  sections  who  expect  to  vote  against 
marketing  quotas,  after  having  only  last  April  voted  for  much 
stricter  compulsory  provisions,  might  want  to  save  themselves 
embarrassment  by  offering  an  amendment  to  repeal  the  act 
of  last  April.  I  have  accordingly  prepared  such  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  to  any  Member  if  he 
cares  to  offer  it  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
has  expired.    Are  there  any  amendments  to  section  407? 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lrrci::  Page  84,  strike  out  all  of  sec- 
tion 407  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  appointments 
for  the  performance  of  the  functions  specified  by  this  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  CivU  Service  Act  of  January  16, 
1883,  as  amended,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended." 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  section,  if  it  becomes  law, 
will  keep  out  from  under  the  merit  system  the  personnel 
who  will  carry  out  the  law.  My  amendment  proposes  the 
contrary,  that  the  jjersormel  shall  be  put  under  the  merit 
system.    I  am  going  to  pursue  the  somewhat  novel  course  of 


presenting  my  argument  In  the  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  As  early  as  August  of  1933  Mr.  Roose\elt 
wrote: 

The  merit  .system  In  rivil  .-ior^  Ice  !.s  !n  no  rtanrer  at  n  v  '  ■inds 
but.  on  the  rnntnu-y.  I  hope  ih..t  it  will  tx-  ext^-nded  unrt  irTU'roved 
Quring  my  term  as  President 

On  the  29th  of  January  1936  in  a  letter  to  the  Leagu.-  of 
Women  Voters,  the  President  .<^a,d: 

There  ran  be  no  question  of  frrratrr  momrnt.  or  broader  rffi-rt 
than  the  maintenance,  btrent'thenlng,  and  extension  of  the  merit 
system. 

And  becaa-sp  he  Rays  no  que.<?tlon  can  be  of  greater  mo- 
ment, I  .submit  that  thi.s  sect  ion  Lf<  In  importance  equal  to 
any  other  part  of  the  bill.  No  question  can  be  of  greater 
moment,  .says  the  President. 

Mr.  COOLETV.     Mr  Chairman,  wiil  the  Rcntleman  ylrld'> 

Mr  LUCE.  Not  at  this  moment,  until  I  finish  reporting 
the  words  of  the  President  of  the  Unlt<>d  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  thought  the  gentleman  had  finished. 

Mr.  LUCE.  I  have  not.  I  also  call  attention  to  the  me.s- 
sage  he  sent  on  the  12th  of  January  of  this  year  in  respect 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  executive  departments,  which. 
In  one  of  his  five  proposals  that  he  deemed  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  began  as  follows: 

The  merit  system  should  be  extended  upward  outward  and 
downward  to  cover  all  nonpollcy  determining  post*. 

Next,  after  the  President  had  watched  Congress  through 
5  months  disregard  his  request,  pay  no  attention  to  a  thing 
which  he  called  a  question  of  which  there  is  none  of  greater 
moment,  on  the  3d  of  last  June  he  sent  to  the  Vice  President 
a  report  of  the  CivU  Service  Commission  that  stated  there 
had  been  more  than  70  bills  introduced  in  that  session  pro- 
posing complete  exemption  for  all  positions  affected  thereby. 
In  the  accompanying  letter  the  President  said: 

Aside  from  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  merit  system  affords 
the  best  method  of  administration  of  Government  business  the 
particular  feature  of  the  system  which  has  the  greatest  npp<^al  Is 
the  open  competition  it  provides  to  the  taxpayers  to  seek  the  public 
employment  for  which  they  pay.  Please  let  me  urge  upon  vh« 
Congress  the  desirabUlty  of  placing  all  but  poUcy-forming  positions 
under  the  merit  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  expired. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  upon  this  section 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  m  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     Yes. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  3  minute? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  would  like  very  much  to  get  through  with 
the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  TREADWAY.     I  have  not  said  a  word  on  the  bill 

Mr,  JONES.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  close  in  11  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  give  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  JONES.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  upon  this  section,  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  12  minutes,  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  LucEl.  3  to  the  gentleman  from  Ma.'^«sachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Treadway],  and  1  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mrs.  Rogers),  and  the  rest  to  myself 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  now  seen  this  Con- 
gress, through  many  months,  refuse  to  pay  heed  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  President.  It  persists  in  a  policy  it  has  now  an 
opportunity  to  change,  that  of  inilicting  the  spoils  system 
upon  every  new  activity  of  the  Government.  For  this  rea- 
son, sir,  singularly  enough,  I,  a  meniber  of  the  opposition 
party,  appeal  to  those  who  are  presumed  to  pay  attention  to 
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the  words  of  the  President,  to  acc;pt  this  amendment,  and 
show  to  the  coontry  that  you  meap  to  follow  him  wheneTer 
any  opportunity  permits. 

A3  for  the  Presldect  himself,  rky  regret  Is  that  he  has 
through  these  4  years  and  more  s  lown  no  sign  of  wish  or 
intention  to  use  his  great  power  oirer  Members  of  Congress 
toward  Influencing  them  to  give  heed  to  his 
matter.  He  would  confer  a  bless  ng 
ceased  to  ccintent  himself  with  idlt 


December  10 


Tlie  CHAIRIIAN.     The   gentlexian   from   Massachusetts 


[Mr.  TiXADWAT]  is  recognized  for 


:  minutes. 


Mr.  TREADWAY. 
of  the  amendment 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  heartily  in  favor 


offered  by  ms 


of  the  Roosevelt 
contribution  of  $25 


will  the  gentleman  yield? 
I  do  not  have  time  to  yield. 
I  simply  want  ed  to  state  my  ticket  was 


thinic,  however,  it  might  be  wise  U>  offer  just  a  little  demo- 
cratic advice  at  this  time,  entirely  unsohcited.  of  course,  on 
the  part  at  the  Democrats. 

There  has  come  lato  my  possession  a  letter  signed  by  the 
acting  treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
dressed  to  oiScefaolden  and  other  ^ood  Democrats,  soliciting 
$25  each  during  the  month  of  Dec<  mber,  for  the  Democratic 
fund.  In  order  to  further  the  hnterests 
Admin tefaTitton.  Anyone  making  hat 
Is  entitled  to  a  ticket  to  a  dinner —  i  great  dinner,  spread  all 
oyer  the  country,  evidently,  celebritlng  the  fact  that  there 
are  Democrats  anxious  to  contribu  e  $25  to  such  a  cause. 

My  interest  In  this  is  to  urge  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  revise  their  mailing  1  st  and  not  send  out  such 
an  appeal  as  that  to  people  still  employed  under  civil  service, 
I  think  it  is  very  necessary- 

tti.  CUMMING8.    Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    No. 

Mr.  CUMMINOS. 
$100. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    IMdently  the  expected  contributions 
from  Members  of  Congress  are  rat^  somewhat  higher  than 
from  the  ordinary  officeholders, 
the  Democratic  National  Commlttde  to  revise  their  mailing 
list,  especially  if  the  names  of  the  i  eople  to  whom  the  appli 
cation  is  made  are  civil-service  emp  oyees  of  the  Government 

Of  cotirse  this  Is  no  new  process  c  f  hold-up  methods  on  the 
part  of  Democratic  headqiiarters  tp  secure  forced  contribu 
tlons.  Hiis  dinner  farce  has  been 
and  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
cannot  sign  the  letters  himself,  as 
that  is  directly  contrary  to  section 
The  Democratic  National  Committ^  beats  the  devil  around 
the  bush  by  having  the  letters  signed  by  the  acting  treas 
urer.  But  everyone  to  whom  the 
Mr.  Farley  is  Informed  as  to  who 
does  not. 

The  Jesse  James  method  of  securing  political  contributions 
now  in  use  by  the  DenxxTatlc  Nati  mal  Committee  is  clearly 


contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  pi  otecting  civil-service  em 


It  just  goes  to  show  how 
^^ining  to  go  in  order  to 


ployed  from  political  intimidation 
far  Mr.  nu'ley's  organization  is 
perpetuate  the  New  Deal  in  office. 

The  funds  are  being  solicited  liider  the  guise  of  selling 
the  contributor  a  ticket  to  a  dii:ner. 
that  It  is  impossible  for  any  person 


at  least  at  one  sitting.  And  of  cou  rse  the  price  of  the  ticket 
varies  with  the  Imptxtance  oi  th<  ofBce — $25  to  a  humble 
employee  under  dvU  service  and  $li  0  to  a  Congressman.  No 
doubt  in  special  cases  they  fix  the  i  rice  as  high  as  the  traffic 
wlD  bear,  just  as  they  did  in  the  ca  se  of  the  campaign  books 
irtilch  were  sold  to  corporations  Inj 
Practices  Act. 

The  letter  to  which  I  have  been 
oi  the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent 


Dkmockatic  Nat:onai. 
Natkuval 


(Name  of  ■ddreawtj  deleted.) 
There  is  nam  being  idaimed  a  Nation 
eamber  1,  to  obtain  a  pledge  from  lojal 
wtto  wfU  ocmtzlbirte  936  to  tbe  DemiiiGzmtle 
payable  over  a  period  of  5  mootha. 


views  in  this 
on  his  country  if  he 
words .     [  Applause .  ] 


colleague,  Mr.  Lucz.    I 


foing  on  for  several  years 
intimidation.  Mr.  Parley 
tie  did  originally,  because 
118  of  the  Criminal  Code. 


letter  is  sent  knows  that 
comes  across"  and  who 


But  anyone  knows 
to  eat  $25  worth  of  food. 


vi<dation  of  the  Corrupt 


referring,  with  the  name 
deleted,  is  as  follows  : 


WaahingUm, 


CkiicactTTKE. 
PkBis  Btnumvo, 
December  1.  1937. 


wide  drive,  atarttng  De- 

Democrmts  In  each  State 

NattoDal  Oommlttee. 


This  c.ir:-.pa;cn  ends  January  8,  1038  and  to  celebrate  this 
cccit.'^ion  there  has  been  planned  a  dinner  In  each  of  the  States. 
Every  contr'.but  >r  will  be  entitled  to  a  reservation  and  Is  Invited 
to  attend  ''he  celebration  to  officially  represent  his  own  county. 

TT.e  Dt^rr-icraMf"  Nui'ional  Committee  asfcs  and  will  deeply  ap- 
preciate your  i-upp<!rt  of  thl.s  6  weeks'  drive  which  we  hope  will 
mark  "One  More  Step  Forward"  In  our  party's  progress  dxirlng 
President  Roosevelf  >   administration, 

Yo'or   whclf'-hcartf ci   caop<-ratiun  to  this  extent  will   assure   an- 
other  "Great  Democratic   Victory." 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)      Oliver  A.   Qttatlk,  Jr.. 

Acting  Treasurer. 

Aside  from  pointing  out  the  high-pressure  methods  used 
by  Democratic  headquarters  to  secure  political  contributions, 
my  purpose  in  referrin,?  to  this  matter  was  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  civile  service  employees  the  fact  that  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  make  a  contribution  to  this  dinner. 
The  civil-service  law  specifically  provides  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  make  clear  to  employees  the  fact 
that  "no  person  In  the  public  service  Is  for  that  reason 
under  any  obligation  to  contribute  to  any  political  fund"; 
also  that  they  "will  not  be  removed  or  otherwise  prejudiced 
for  refusing  to  do  so." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachasetts    [Mrs.   Rogers  1. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  civU  service.  I  always  live  up  to  It  myself  in  any 
appointment  that  I  recommend. 

Later  this  afternoon,  after  the  completion  of  the  farm  bill, 
I  will  address  the  House  upon  the  ch'il-ser\ice  history  from 
its  very  beginning.  It  is  not  a  party  matter,  Mr.  Chairman- 
History  proves  that  it  has  not  been  a  party  matter  in  the  past, 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House  will  follow 
the  suggestion  of  the  President,  although  it  has  not  been 
lived  up  to  by  himself  or  his  Postmaster  General,  and  make 
the  civil  service  a  real  civil  service,  instead  of  prostituting  it 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
merit  system.  I  believe  that  appointments  generally  should 
be  selected  through  that  method,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
residential  requirements  should  be  enforced. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  the  general  Civil  Service 
Act  requiring  that  appointments  be  made  in  all  the  various 
States  and  subdivisions  of  people  who  have  been  at  least  2 
years  bona  fide  residents  of  the  respective  divisions.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

I  have  a  long  line  of  corre.spondence  with  the  President 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commis-sion.  I  have  told  him  I  would 
endeavor  to  put  the  civil  service  in  every  bill  ii  he  will  sea 
that  they  get  an  amendment  to  the  general  Civil  Service  Act 
that  would  keep  them  from  sending  people  from  Washington 
and  other  States  down  into  Texas  and  getting  people  down 
there  who  do  not  know  anything  about  it.     [Applause.] 

When  they  get  a  civil-service  merit  system  that  really 
works  and  that  gets  local  people  in  local  positions.  I  will 
vote  for  them  all  along  the  line.     [Applause.] 

Of  course,  in  this  particular  thing  an  exception  ought  to 
be  made  as  to  the  county  committees.  There  are  more  of 
those  than  any  others.  They  are  selected  by  the  farmers 
and  it  is  impractical  to  have  them  subject  to  civil  service. 

I  have  had  this  subject  up  with  the  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee and  have  talked  it  over  with  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee and  told  him  that  if  they  did  not  have  men  in  the 
State  who  were  on  the  eligible  List,  they  can  hold  a  local 
examination  and  get  men  qualified.  When  they  do  that  I 
will  join  them  and  go  clear  down  the  line  on  the  merit 
system. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Do  you  think  that  in  administering  the 
matters  in  this  bill  they  should  be  administered  as  they 
have  been  in  the  farm  tenancy  bill,  where  cheap,  poUtical 
lawyers  are  made  chairmen  of  the  advisory  boards  as  they 
have  been  in  my  State? 
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Mr.  JONES.  T  do  not  want  to  make  any  comparative 
statements.     I  certainly  do  not  want  that  tvpe  in  this  bUl 

iApplau.se.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
clTered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Luce  J  there  were— ayes  34.  noes  77, 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Are  there  amendments  to  section  408? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  word. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'> 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto 
clo.se  in  15  minutes,  5  minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Lewis],  5  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MoserJ,  and  5  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  VoorhisI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  we  all 
have  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  which  has  labored  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
on  this  bUl.  I  am  very  anxious  to  help  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  this  Nation.  In  spite  of  some  misgivings,  which 
have  not  been  wholly  overcome,  although  I  have  listened 
carefully  to  most  of  the  discussion  on  this  bill.  I  am  inclined 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  provided  I  can  be  satisfied  on  one  point. 
I  know  that  my  vote  among  435  makes  very  little  difference, 
but  I  do  feel  that  somewhere  in  this  bill  there  should  be  a 
definite  limitation  as  to  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  Our  Presi- 
dent has  very  clearly  intimated  that  unless  the  cost  is  kept 
down  within  a  certain  limit,  or  some  provision  is  made  to 
supply  additional  revenue,  he  may  veto  it.  Our  Speaker  on 
Wednesday.  December  8.  inquired  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  as  to  what  funds  would  be  actu- 
ally available  without  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  The 
chairman's  answer  did  not  satisfy  me  that  provision  is  made 
in  this  bill  to  keep  the  cost  within  the  limitations  indicated 
by  the  President,  or  that  the  chairman  had  any  assurance, 
or  that  any  of  us  had  any  assurance,  that  provision  would 
be  made,  in  case  the  cost  of  the  biU  exceeds  that  limit,  to 
raise  additional  taxes  or  where  such  taxes  would  be  laid. ' 

I  am  receiving  communications  from  citizens.  They  say 
they  want  to  help  the  farmers,  but  how  much  Is  this  bill 
gouig  to  cost?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  before  we  pass  any 
more  bills  we  should  know  how  much  such  bills  are  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  and  where  and  how  the 
additional  money  is  to  be  raised. 

Repeated  warnings  have  been  given  by  the  President  and 
by  various  Members  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  and  by 
other  public  men  that  we  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  the  way 
we  have  been  going.  Everybody  knows  that.  I  pause  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  if  he  is  willing 
to  put  in  this  bill  a  ceiling,  so  to  speak,  on  what  this  bill  is 
going  to  cost? 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  specific  authoriza- 
tions that  have  been  made  are  those  made  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act.  This  bill  authorizes  additional  ones,  but 
no  specific  authorization  is  contained  in  this  bill.  I  had 
hoped  that  if  the  necessity  arose  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  might  find  additional  ftmds.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  put  a  ceiling  in  the  bill,  because  it  makes  no  specific 
appropriation  at  alL 
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Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chairman,  that  Is  preci.selv 
the  point.  There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  cost.  The  blue 
sky  is  the  limit.  We  have  no  statement  from  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  as  to  how  or  where  we  can  raise  the 
money, 

Mr.  JONES.  No  sum  is  .-specifically  authorized  except  the 
ones  that  already  have  been  authorized  under  previous  acts 

Mr.  LEW^IS  of  Colorado.  I  regret  to  say.  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, unless  some  limit  of  cost  is  put  In  the  bill  I 
shall  be  constrained  to  vote  against  the  bill.  The  Members 
of  this  House  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  are  entitled 
to  know  what  will  be  the  upper  hmit  of  the  cost  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  meant  to  say 
that  the  President  wiU  veto  the  bill,  for  I  do  not  think  he 
has  any  information  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  We  should  not  put  the  President 
m  that  position.  We  should  not  put  him  or  the  Members 
of  this  House  in  the  position  of  deciding  upon  a  biU  until 
its  ultimate  cost  is  known. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  thmk  this  bill  is  the  fairest  one  that  has 
been  presented  so  far. 

,  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  I  realize  full  weU  the  excellent 
I  w^ork  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  other  members 
of  his  able,  industrious,  and  patriotic  committee  have  been 
doing.  I  am  just  stating  my  position,  which  I  believe  is 
shared  by  many  Members  of  this  House.  I  cannot  vole  for 
the  bill  unless  there  is  included  a  definite  hmitalion  on  it.s 
cost^a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  expenditures  of  the 
peoples  money  which  we  are  authorizing  by  passing  this  bill 
[Here  the  gavel  fcU.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  from  California    fMr 
VooRHisI  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are,  in  general  two 
considerations  that  keep  coming  up  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  biU.  The  first  is  the  basic  importance  of 
assuring  to  the  farmers  of  America  a  decent  income  cost 
of  production  for  the  work  that  they  do  raising  the  crops 
upon  which  America  depends.  The  second  Is  the  argument 
against  attempts  to  regulate  production,  to  limit  production 
and  arguments  to  the  effect  that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
control  farmers  in  what  they  are  to  plant,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

I  feel  that  the  distingui.shed  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  very  eloquently  answered  a  lot  of  those  arguments 
when  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  of  no  particular  advantage 
to  a  person  to  have  liberty  If  he  had  only  liberty  to  live  in 
poverty.  After  all,  we  have  already  come  to  the  position 
where  In  many  fields  in  America  we  are  guaranteeing  certain 
pnces  to  great  industries  like  coal  and  railroads.  Many  of 
us.  myself  Included,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  putting  a  floor 
under  the  wages  of  the  worst-paid  people  of  this  country 
Under  those  circumstances  why  should  we  not  put  a  floor 
under  the  price  that  the  farmer  receives?  As  pointed  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr.  Leavy],  a  proposal 
to  that  effect  wUl  shortly  be  brought  before  us.  It  implies 
merely  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  price  below  which  farm 
commodities  cannot  be  gambled  in,  a  minimum -cost-of -pro- 
duction price  which  the  farmer  must  receive  on  all  of  his 
crop  which  is  required  for  the  domestic  market.  This  pro- 
posal means,  in  other  words,  the  American  market  for  the 
American  farmer.  It  implies  no  restriction  of  production, 
but  it  does  imply  that  there  shaU  be  a  fair  price  given  to  the 
farmer.  Furthermore,  it  requires  no  complicated  mechanism 
of  enforcement. 

I  realize  the  implications  of  this  type  of  legislation,  and  I 
know  that  they  are  serious,  but  I  think  the  record  should  be 
made  and  that  we  should  be  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  shaU  have  to  grapple  with  this  problem  on  a  basis 
like  this.  It  means,  furthermore,  no  limitation  of  produc- 
tion except  such  as  Is  incidental  and  necessary  to  soil  con- 
servation.   If  all  the  families  in  America  had  cotton  mat- 
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and  could  afford  enough  cot  ton  sheets,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  our  cotton  would  be  a  nsumed  dcxnestically.  In 
short,  Aznerlcan  poverty  alone  lloiits  our  domestic  farm 
market 

Then  w«  might  have,  as  I  wi&i  we  could  have  in  this 
legislation,  provision  for  the  distibution  of  surplus  com- 
modities for  the  nourishment  of  ui  idemouriahed  children  in 
the  schools  of  America,  a  matter  with  which  I  am  deeply 
concerned,  having  been  a  school  U  acher  a  good  deal  of  my 
life.  We  woiild  obviously '  need  t,  Government  marketing 
corporation  to  H^Ttrfi»  the  surpluse  t.  Farmers  would  receive 
receipts  for  the  proportkm  of  their  crop  taken  by  this  cc^po- 
ratioQ  and  would  take  their  chaiLces  on  what  they  would 
receive  for  it  after  sale  cm  the  op  m  world  mai^et. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  ^  o  vote  against  this  bill  if 
it  is  the  best  we  can  get,  but  I  wil  say  at  this  Ume  I  would 
be  dfilg^t**^  if  this  other  prtnciile  of  guaranteed  cost  of 
production  prices  to  the  farmer,  1 1th  no  limitation  on  pro- 
duction  excepting  such  as  comes  about  through  soil  con- 
aervaton  legislation,  might  be  ado  >Ced  instead.  I  think  we 
may  all  say  that  for  the  welfare  af  the  whole  of  America, 
better  income  to  agriculture  is  one  of  the  basic  necessities. 
This  is  a  direct  way  of  getting  ai   that  problem.  j 

(Here  the  gavel  felLl  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentle  nan  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Moan]  is  recognized  for  5  ninutes. 

Mr.  M06ER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sought 
recognition  at  this  time  for  the  pu  -pose  of  addressing  myself 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  whom 
I  have  a  very  sincere  affection.  As  a  new  recruit  to  the  merit 
system  for  the  civil  service,  I  wsh  to  extend  to  him  my 
most  sincere  congratulations  and  ^  welcome  him  to  our  midst. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  one  yrho  came  to  this  Congress 
with  more  affection  for  the  clvll>si  :rvice  system  than  mys$U. 
When  I  came  here  I  found  frcxn  experience  that  the  ciivil 
service  had  been  cast  to  the  fan:  winds  of  the  heavens 
through  disregard  of  its  provisiois.  I  have  a  very  sincere 
conviction  on  that  questioci.  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  every- 
thing the  gentleman  from  Texas  t  as  mentioned  with  respect 
to  the  President  -of  the  Civil  Sei  vice  Commission  may  be 
•ccomidished  in  the  cause  of  a  true  merit  system  in  con- 
nection with  the  civil  service.  | 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  )f  the  Civil  Service  Cotn- 
mlsslan  understood  what  tiic  dlstj  ogutshed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  mtant  when  he  addressed  him- 
self to  him  I  do  know  that  wlu^  President  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissian  appeared  befi  rre  the  Committee  on  the 
Civil  Service  and  stated  It  was  lis  experience  that  when 
an  ^camlnatlon  was  thrown  open  1  o  competition,  while  argu- 
ing against  the  open  competitive  examination,  it  was  his 
experience  there  were  14  appUcai  ts  for  every  vacancy,  and 
with  300.000  ncxi-clvil-service  positions  that  would  throw 
open  examinations  to  some  4.200  000  people,  an  impossible 
task. 

May  I  say  I  do  not  believe  tie  President  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  well  inforned.  I  would  like  to  say 
further  for  the  benefit  of  the  C(mmittee  that  a  colleague 
frtnn  another  State  had  a  person  call  at  his  office  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  States  did  not  have  their  quotas.  Being 
a  resident  of  Virginia,  that  persoi  i  wished  to  establish  resi- 
dence elsewhere,  to  take  a  quo  a  legally  apportioned  to 
another  State. 

Mr.  C3ialrman,  I  welcome  the  addition  of  the  chairman 

of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  the  group  of  advoc8(tes 

of  a  merit  system  in  the  civil  serv  ce. 

[Here  the  gavel  feUl 

The  CHAIRMAN.    AH  time  hsi  expired. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  :    ask  unanimous  consent 

that  part  n  be  read  by  title  and  aynenrtments  may  be  offered 

to  any  part  of  the  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  obJJBCtion? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  matter  Is  as  follows: 

Pakt  n — Appkopkiations  mtd  Admtntstrativk  Expenses 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Bwc.  421.  (%)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1938.  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  each  flscid 
year  for  the  administration  of  this  act  and  for  the  making  of  soil 
conservation  and  other  payments  such  sums  as  CXingress  may 
determine.  In  addition  to  any  amount  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  15  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended. 

(b)  Rjr  the  administration  of  this  act  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1938,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able from  the  funds  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  sections  7  to  17  of  the  Soli  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
♦5.000.0C0. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  are  also  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  further  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  32.  as  amended,  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Agrlcultxiral  Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other 
purpoees",    approved    August   24,    1935. 

(d)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  15  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  are  eiIso  au- 
thorized to  be  mad"  available  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
for  which  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  act  are  authorlssed 
to  be  made  available 

ADMDflSTlLATrVT    EXPENSES 

Sec.  422.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Including  personal  services  and  rents  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere,  traveling  expenses  (Including  the  pur- 
chase, maintenance,  and  repair  of  passenger -carrying  vehicles), 
supplies  and  equipment,  law  books,  books  of  reference,  directories, 
periodicals,  and   newipaF>ers. 

ALXOTMENT    OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  423.  .^1  funds  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  available  for  allotment  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  De- 
partment, and  for  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  to  such  State  agencies  as  the  Secretary  may  request 
to  cooperate  or  SLSsist   in  carrying   out  the   provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  motion  in  order  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Members  of  the  House  for  the  fine 
courtesy  they  have  shown  to  me  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  the  pending  bill.  It  has  been  a  very  difficult 
assignment.  I  think  the  bill  affects  our  biggest  national 
problem.  Naturally,  every  man.  woman,  and  child  within 
the  borders  of  this  broad  country  of  ours  is  interested  in 
its  solution. 

We  had  a  number  of  different  methods  of  approach  that 
were  presented  to  us.  I  understand  there  are  some  Members 
who  have  indicated  their  intention  to  vote  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  simply  because  they 
are  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  I 
hope  they  will  not  do  that.  We  would  be  face  to  tsice  with 
the  same  problem  of  men  appearing  before  us  who  honestly 
think  and  have  deep  convictions  that  this,  that,  or  the  other 
plan,  or  still  another  plan  is  the  sovereign  solution  of  this 
problem.  I  would  rather  you  vote  for  or  against  the  bill 
as  is.  I  do  not  rcli.sh  the  task  of  going  back  and  trying  to 
select  one  plan  of  all  those  presented  and  bringing  it  out 
here  and  perhaps  having  it  assaulted  even  worse  than  the 
one  now  under  consideration  has  been  assaulted. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  tribute  which  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  paid  to  me  and  to  the  committee 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  head.  I  wish  I  merited 
the  tribute.  I  have  never  sought  to  be  ranked  as  a  great 
Member  of  Congress.  I  have  tried  insofar  as  I  could  to  live 
according  to  the  old-fashioned  principle  of  simple  and  rugged 
honesty  taught  me  by  my  father,  and  to  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  industry  that  he  taught  me  was  essential  to 
happiness.    That  is  all  I  claim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  done  its 
best  to  present  a  program.  I  feel  It  Is  a  very  effective  one. 
We  provide  a  simpllcation  of  the  present  farm  program, 
■nie  present  Soil  Conservation  Act  I  believe  is  the  greatest 
single  step  that  has  ever  been  taken  by  the  American  Con- 
gress, if  we  had  nothing  else,  toward  recognizing  the  right 
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of  agriculture  and  seeing  that  It  is  brought  back  at  least  a 
part  ofthc  way  to  a  true  place  in  the  picture  of  our  economic 
hie.  That  m  a  measure  is  an  offset  to  the  tariff,  which,  may 
I  say.  was  recognized  by  both  of  the  great  leaders  of  two 
different  schools  of  thought  in  the  beginning  of  our  history 
10  whom  I  referred  in  my  opening  speech— Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Alexander  Hamilton.  Both  agreed  on  the  principle 
cf  equality,  but  differed  as  to  the  road  by  which  they  would 
reach  that  equality.  Thomas  Jefferson  led  that  school  of 
thought  which  believed  there  should  be  no  special  legislation 
in  behalf  of  different  groups.  Hamilton  led  the  school  of 
philosophy  which  believed  that  in  the  interest  of  building 
up  the  mdustry  of  Ameiica  there  should  be  special  legislation 
in  behalf  of  industrial  groups,  but  he  recognized  that  the 
Circle  ought  to  be  completed.  They  stood  for  the  same 
major  objective  but  had  different  roads  of  approach  I  be- 
lieve we  stand  there  today.  I  believe  everyone  in  this  House 
wants  to  live  by  the  principles  those  two  men  favored.  Some 
in  this  House  are  Democrats  and  some  Republicans  but  all 
are  Americans. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.   JONES.    Mr.   Chairman.   I   ask   unanimous   consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  foUow  the  soil -conserva- 
tion provision  with  one  which  I  think  is  very  important 
We  have  tried  to  get  Congress  to  direct  the  attention  of 
those  administering  the  act  to  the  necessity  and  the  desir- 
ability of  disposing  of  more  agricultural  products,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  write  into  this  measure  a  stipulation 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  these  funds  in  that  way.  I  am  persuaded  that,  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  benefits  plus  the  $125  000  000 
which  is  available  and  will  hereafter  be  available  'for  'the 
purpose  of  enlarging  our  markets  at  home  and  disposing 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  products  thereof  abroad 
we  shall  be  able  in  most  years  to  have  a  fairly  satisfactory 
agricultural  situation. 

For  instance,  when  we  refrain  from  growing  a  bale  of 
cotton,  probably  $15  to  $18  is  lost  in  labor  from  the  soU  to 
the  workbench  of  the  final  garment  maker.  The  same  is 
true  of  other  commodities.  U  we  should  take  half  the 
amount  we  would  lose  by  refraining  from  growing  a  bale  of 
cotton  and  pay  the  loss  involved  in  exporting  the  com- 
modity or  its  products,  and  preferably  the  products,  to 
countries  which  do  not  produce  cotton  and  would  be  favored 
by  such  export,  we  would  help  the  people  abroad  and  at 
the  same  time  be  better  off  at  home.  For  this  reason  we 
have  featured  that  phase  in  this  legislation. 

Following  that  provision  we  have  the  farm  marketing 
quotas,  so-called,  which  are  to  be  used  only  when,  after 
making  the  soil-consen-ation  payments  and  exporting 
abroad  aU  we  can  as  well  as  distributing  the  products  at 
home,  there  comes  a  glut;  and  the  quotas  shall  be  imposed 
even  then  only  when  the  farmers  vote  in  favor  thereof. 

This  is  the  picture  in  the  most  general  way  of  what  the 
committee  has  presented  for  your  consideration.     I  hope 
you  will  vote  the  proposition  up  or  down  and  not  go  off  into 
other  legislation  which  is  far-reaching.     [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendnient  offered  by  Mr.  Andrjesen  of  Minnesota:  On  page 
86,  after  line  11.  insert  the  following:  "The  aggregate  amount 
expended  In  any  fiscal  year  for  administrative  e^sen  tTSSy 
AHoti?*r,?"7^*  °^  ^^  **^*-  *^«  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
not  l^tuLn  'i;  *^  amended,  and  section  32.  as  amended,  of  the 
act  entitled  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  24.   1935.  shaU  not  ex- 

t^^  ^,J^       °^w**"*   aggregate   amount   appropriated   for   such 
zucal  year  for  such  purpoaea."  -i— —  «.    -um 
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Mr.  JONES.  Does  the  gentleman  want  to  di.<cu<vs  the 
amendment?  I  am  inclined  to  say  I  will  agree  to  it.  but  tho 
gentleman  indicated  he  wanted  to  make  some  remarks 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  I  do.  but  1  shall  make 
them  after  this  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  JONES.  This  amendment  is  in  accord  with  the  other 
amendment  to  which  the  House  has  heretofore  agreed  and 
I  can  see  no  objection  to  it. 

The   CHAIRM.^.     The  question   Ls   on   the   amendment 
off^ed  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota   IMr.  AndrksenI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  three  words,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  8  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman   from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  con- 
eluding  this  long  and  arduous  debate  which  has  taxed  the 
patience  of  our  good  friends.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  compliment  our  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  as  well  as  my  colleagues,  on  staymg 
with  us  and  listening  to  the  debate  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  which  has  ever  been  proposed 
to  any  Congress.  The  courtesy  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  JokisI.  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  zeal  to  put  through  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve will  not  stand  the  test  in  any  court  In  this  country 

The  long  duration  of  this  debate  has  been  necessary  be- 
cause no  hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  no  one.  to  be  affected  by  the  bill,  was  given  an 
opporttinity  to  express  views  either  for  or  against  this  type 
of  legislaUon  or  any  other  legislation. 

To  summarize  what  has  been  said  here  in  the  debate  we 
are  writing  permanent  farm  legislaUon.  A  special  session  of 
Congress  has  been  called  to  enact  sound  and  beneficial  legis- 
lation. While  this  bill  no  doubt  has  many  meritorious  pro- 
visions, many  of  us  in  the  opposition  believe  the  biU  wUl 
not  accomplish  the  intended  results;  in  fact.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  indicated  in  their  remarks  on 
the  floor  that  the  bill  will  bring  lower  prices  for  agricultural 
products  instead  of  higher  prices;  that  instead  of  liaving  an 
ever-normal  granary  we  shaU  have  an  abnormal  granarj-; 
and  instead  of  having  a  normal  supply  to  take  care  of 
domestic  requirements  in  tills  country,  the  suppUes  per- 
mitted by  the  bill  before  compulsory  control  goes  into  effect 
will  be  so  large  that  agriculture  will  be  in  a  worse  state  after 
the  bill  has  gone  into  operaUon  than  would  be  the  case 
with  any  other  type  of  legislation  we  might  pass. 

There  has  been  some  question  about  the  attitude  of  vari- 
ous farm  organizations  with  reference  to  this  bill,  and  I 
Bjrn  referring  to  the  bill  H.  R.  8505.  which  is  now  before 
the  House.  The  American  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Grange,  the  Fanners'  Union,  and  aU  the  dairy  associations 
are  opposed  to  title  m  of  the  bill,  which  contains  the  mar- 
keting quotas  and  the  compulsory  provisions,  comprising 
approximately  60  pages  of  the  biU.  The  farmers  generally 
are  opposed  to  the  compulsory  provisions.  They  do  not 
want  compulsion.    They  are  interested  in  price  and  nothing 

A  good  many  Members  of  Congress  have  advocated  vari- 
ous types  of  bills,  such  as  bills  embodying  the  cost-of- 
production  theory,  parity  price,  and  the  domestic  allotment 
plan.  These  proposals  have  not  been  considered  by  our 
committee,  and  personally  I  believe  we  should  consider  aU 
of  the  plans  in  order  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  as  well  as 
a  constitutional  law. 

Should  the  bill  before  us  be  passed  and  approved  In  Ita 
present  form,  we  have  written  permanent  farm  legislation 
and  every  group  will  be  denied  the  right  to  appear  before 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  present  their  proposals 
*x.^^°^?^^  ^  ^^^®  everyone  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in 
the  drafting  of  farm  iegisJaUon.  I  propose  to  offer  a  motion 
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Comrriittee  on  Agriculture.    This 

next  week,  if  the  motion 

Krrite  an  entirely  new  bill, 

included  in  this  meas- 

then  bring  a  bill 

final  action,  for  we  should 

session  of  Congress  called 


them — and 


hair  nan,    will    the    gentleman 


gentleman 
wiih 


I  am  sorry  I  cannot  yield, 
luestion. 
Yes;  I  yield.  | 

is  a  member  of'  the 

the  ether  members  of  the 

>r  5  weeks  on  this  legisla- 

it  possible,  if  the  bill  .s 

report  out  another  bill  la 


to 


I  will  say  to  my  friend 
can  answer  that  "yes" 


to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
will  srtve  the  ccmnuttee  a  chance 
is  adopted,  to  take  the  bill  and 
retaining  the  meritorious  provisions 
urc — and  there  are  many  of 
back  to  the  House  next  week  for 
pass  farm  legislation  in  a  special 
specifically  for  that  purpose 

Mr.    CUMMINGS.    Mr.    C 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CUMMINGS.    Just  for  a 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota 

Mr.   CUMMINGS.    The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
crmmittee  has  spent  the  last  4 
tjon.     Does  the  gentleman  thji^ 
referred  back  to  the  committee, 
a  week  or  2  weeks  or  a  month? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota 
from  C(dorado 

Mr.  CUMMINGS.    The  gentle<nan 
or  "no." 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesot^.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
that  we  can  take  the  objectionable  features  out  of  this  bill 
and  report  out  a  bill  and  get  jt  passed  in  this  House  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CUMMINGS.  If  we  would  let  you  write  the  bill  your- 
self,  you  would  use  more  time  tt  an  that  trying  to  do  it 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota  Then  we  would  have  a 
bill  here  that  would  give  the  equ)  ility  to  agriculture  to  which 
our  chairman  has  called  attention.  We  are  all  for  thaU  but 
this  bill  will  not  do  it.  We  wait  to  protect  the  American 
markets  for  the  farmers  of  this  country  and  expand  produc- 
tion of  commodities  of  which  we 
we  desire  to  enact  legislation  tlkat  will  restore  our  foreign 
market  for  surplus  farm  produt  ts.  We  want  to  restore  a 
parity  price  level.  If  that  is  possiltle,  so  that  the  farmers  may 
have  an  income  and  become  aii  integral  part  of  our  real 
American  protective  system.  I  iim  for  hcniest  and  effective 
farm  legislation.  Tou  might  fool  yourself  as  to  the  merits 
ol  this  bill,  but  you  cannot  fool  U  le  farmer.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  in  the  year  1938.  if  his  bill  goes  into  operation, 
the  prices  on  farm  products  will  t  e  lower  than  they  are  today. 
The  cmly  things  which  might  ch  inge  the  price  structure  are 
war,  increased  foreign  demand,  (ir  drought. 

The  compulsory  control  and  marketing  quota  sections  of 
this  Wl  were  conceived  in  haste  and  dedicated  by  its  spon- 
sors to  an  un-American  and  uno  xistitutional  end.  The  gen 
er^  effect  of  these  provisions  car  only  bring  about  a  disloca- 
tion of  agriculture,  destruction  c  f  our  foreign  markets,  and 
the  surrender  of  independence  br  the  farmers  to  a  common 
dictator  in  Washington.     [App]4use.J 

Mr.  TRANSUE  rose. 

Mi.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  purpose  in  a  mo- 
ment to  ask  to  limit  debate  on  this  paragraph  with  the 
exception  of  the  substitute  which  it  is  planned  will  be  offered 
hy  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [M*.  Etcher],  on  which  I  hope 
to  have  an  agreement  to  have  1  hour  of  debate  on  the 
side  for  the  imrpose  of  present  ng  that  measure.  I  hope 
the  gentlemen  who  expect  to  s  }eak  on  that  measure  will 
not  Insist  on  talking  now,  becaifse  we  are  going  to  be  late 
this  afternoon  getting  through. 

With  this  imderstanding,  I 
limit  on  the  discussion  now  and 
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im   going   to   try  to   giet   a 
t  hope  the  Members  will  be 
as  modest  as  possible  in  their  lequests  for  time.     I  would 


Uke  to  know  those  who  wish  to 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  tie  Members  who  desire  to 
vpeak  now  will  not  be  willing  to  limit  their  remarks  to 
I  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  Members 
who  have  indicated  that  they  vish  to  be  recognized  lor  3 
minutes  may  be  so  recognized,  and  when  their  time  has 
concluded,  I  may  have  2  minute  i,  and  that  all  time  on  this 


speak  on  the  measure  now. 


part  and  all  amendments  thereto  do  then  close  with  the 
exception  of  debate  on  the  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  En  her  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ti;ere  cbjccticn  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  cbjoction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  following  names  were  taken  by 
one  of  the  clerk.'^  at  the  desk  of  M^'tnbers  who  desire  to 
addrtss  the  Committee  for  3  minutes:  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  GiftordI.  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  LMr.  M.Mill.\n1,  the  gpnt.eman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  LucKEYl.  the  centleman  from  K^-n-ucky  IMr.  May], 
the  gentleman  from  Icwa  IMr.  Thtctrston],  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.sachu5etts  LMr.  T:^E\DWAYi.  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Tkans--tJ.  the  cer.tleman  frcm  New  York 
[Mr.  Snixl],  and  the  gentleman  frcm  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Stef.\n  1 . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Coinrado.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamen- 
tary' inquir>'. 

Tae  CHAIRMAN.     The  £ren::-man  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Coljraao.  What  is  thi.s  l:st  that  the 
Chairman  has  just  been  reading? 

The  CHAIRM-^N.  Tlie  gentleman  surely  heard  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Jones!  tha*  certam  ones  who  rose  in  pursusmce 
of  the  request  would  have  ti:e  right  to  address  the  Com- 
mittee for  3  minutes.  Tlie  Chair  was  simply  notifying  those 
who  had  been  observed  by  the  Chair  to  rise. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
TranstjeI  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 30,000,000  people  are  directly  depending  upon  this  bill. 
Indirectly  it  vitally  affects  our  entire  population.  Certainly 
we  shall  not  leave  to  chance  the  fate  and  immediate  welfare 
of  one-fourth  of  our  Nation,  whose  failure  means  bank- 
ruptcy for  them  and  depression  throughout  our  country. 
My  memory  of  32-cent  wheat  and  3-cent  hogs  is  too  recent 
for  me  to  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that  farm  prices  should 
be  left  to  mere  chance. 

When  Government  protects  industry  by  raising  and  in- 
creasing tariffs,  this  is  a  proper  and  applauded  governmen- 
tal function  under  the  Constitution.  When  we  use  the  power 
of  Government  to  aid  farmers  we  are  charged  with  taking 
away  the^  liberty  of  the  farmers. 

Is  it  liberty  to  have  farms  and  chattels  sold  by  the  sheriff 
at  foreclosure  sales?  The  farmers  of  Iowa  and  my  own 
State.  Michigan,  do  not  think  much  of  this  kind  of  liberty. 
They  banded  together  and  by  force  prevented  these  fore- 
closure sales  back  in  1932,  even  to  the  attempted  hanging 
of  a  judge. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  rem^mbf^r  what  happened  then.  It 
can  happen  again  under  like  conditions.  Farmers  will  not 
see  all  of  their  life's  work  taken  from  them  wholesale 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  and  because  of  conditions 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
others  who  labor;  they  will  not  starve. 

There  are  certain  inalienable  rights  of  man  that  must  be 
respected.  The  right  to  earn  one's  living  and  his  family's 
living  Is  still  a  right  of  every  individual.  Many  of  our  people 
are  being  prevented  from  exercising  this  right  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  If  our  policies  or  our  inaction  place  very  many 
more  in  this  category,  then  it  wiU  be  indeed  idle  to  discuss 
here  the  liberty  that  is  talked  of  by  so  many  in  opposition  to 
every  attempt  to  correct  and  ameliorate  dangerous  conditions. 

Government  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  developments  and 
progress  that  have  marked  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances. In  our  complex  system  no  man  is  any  longer  sufiQ- 
cient  imto  himself.  Government  must  cooperate  with  every 
segment  of  our  population  so  that  all  may  have  at  the  very 
least  a  decent  living.  Failing  that  cooperation — failing  this 
realization  that  there  is  a  duty  toward  our  neighbor,  then 
the  future  looks  dark  indeed. 

Many  have  talked  but  few  have  acted  In  this  essential 
question  of  helping  the  farmers  of  America.    In  fact,  every 
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party  platform  !n  the  recent  political  history  of  our  country 
has  contained  promises  and  more  promises  to  help  the  farm- 
ers and  revive  agriculture.  But  farmers  and  agriculture 
were  gn^n  help  and  assistance  of  a  real  and  definite  nature 
for  the  first  time  by  this  administration.  In  1932  we  found 
32-cent  wheat  and  3-cent  hogs  and  other  agricultural  prices 
n  proportion.  These  prices  prevented  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica from  buying  the  thousands  of  things  that  they  wanted 
and  needed  but  which  their  poverty  made  impossible  for 
them  to  get. 

These  low  prices  stopped  our  mills  and  automobile  fac- 
tories and  put  15,000.000  men  out  of  j6bs.  These  prices 
made  bankruptcy  the  rule  with  nearly  half  of  the  business 
places  gone  to  the  wall  and  the  rest  on  the  way  to  the 
same  fate^  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  passed  to 
stop  this  downward  spiral.    It  did  the  job 

Now  we  are  to  have  an  agricultural  bill  for  the  general 
welfare  of  agriculture  and  the  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  We  are  not  going  to  sit  idly  by.  waiting  to  catch 
sight  of  prosperity  Just  around  the  comer.  We  are  not 
going  to  permit  a  trend  that  would  lead  again  to  32-cent 
wheat  and  3-cent  hogs.  I  believe  that  this  agricultural  biU 
wui  again  start  the  lagging  wheels  of  industry  i  believe 
that  agricultural  products  will  again  be  sold  at  a  profit  to 
the  producer  and  at  a  fair  price  to  the  consumer,  and  it  is 
m  this  belief  that  I  vote  for  this  bill.     [Applause  ] 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Lewis]  a  few  moments  ago  brought  up  a  very 
interesting  question— one  that  has  not  been  discussed  very 
much  during  the  week  or  more  of  debate  on  this  bill— namely 
the  cost  of  the  measure.  In  answering  him,  or  partially 
answering  him.  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture [Mr  JONES]  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  think  he  said  he  hoped  that  that  committee  would 
nnd  ways  and  means  of  paying  the  bill. 

That  is  a  very  pleasant  task,  but  as'  one  member  of  that 
committee  I  would  like  to  have  some  definite  idea  of  what 
amount  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  expects  to  ask  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  find  in  the  form  of  more 
•  taxation  on  the  American  people  should  this  bill  become  a 
law.  We  are  here  in  an  effort  to  reduce  taxation  and  to 
economize  in  governmental  expenditures  at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  still  a  bill  that  I 
am  told  will  cost  the  Government  at  least  $750  000  000  per 
annum  has  been  given  no  consideration  whatsoever  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  or  the  additional  burden  of  taxation  upon 
the  people  that  it  will  necessitate.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, as  I  just  said,  very  pleasantly  and  kindly  and  in  a 
friendly  way  "passes  the  buck"  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  find  that  enormous  sum  of  money  to  pay  for 
a  measure  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  purport  and  which 
the  committee  itself  has  not  thoroughly  described  to  us 

^""•.^S^  °^  ^^"^  ^°'"^-    ^'  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     Yes. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Some  estimate  the  cost  will  be  at 
least  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     One  thing  I  know  about  it  is  that  lead- 
ing members  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  a  few 
memt>ers  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  had  a  brief 
consultation,  at  which  it  was  not  decided  whether  the  bill 
would  provide  the  necessary  revenue  or  simply  carry  an  au- 
thorization for  an  appropriaUon,  leaving  it  up  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
by  a  separate  tax  biU.    Later  it  was  decided  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  would  pay  no  attention  to  the  cost 
but  look  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  means 
of  paying  the  bill.    I,  for  one.  do  not  want  to  accept  that 
responsibility,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  anxious  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  government  to  the  American  taxpayer 
Ally  taxes  that  would  be  imposed  would  still  further  increase 
the  cost  of  living  and  oppress  those  of  smaU  means. 

J-Ir.  SHORT.    And  this  is  not  temporary  but  is  permanent 
legislaUon. 
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Mr.  TREADWAY.  It  is  permanent  legislation.  I  think 
the  cost  of  this  measure  ought  to  be  given  careful  consid- 
eration, which  has  not  so  far  b<'en  done 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  expired. 

IVIr^  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  just  a  few  words  of  pro- 
test from  the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures. Nothing  has  been  said  untU  the  present  mo- 
ment wiUi  any  deflniteness  as  to  the  cost  of  this  measure 
As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  fully  realize  that  the 
tJrn^^nnn''.  ^^^'^^^^^^  ^ere  must  be  kept.  You  have  the 
$500,000,000  for  soil  consenation.  and  you  have  $125,000  000 
already  available,  and  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Oils  bill- 
read  it— provision  is  made  that  both  sums  can  be  used  in 
any  way  the  Secretary'  may  see  fit;  it  can  be  juggled  around 
to  pay  such  benefits  and  in  such  proportion  as  he  may  feel 
disposed  to  favor.  The  point  is  that  you  must  and  will  live 
up  to  these  promises.  You  cannot  pay  one  farmer  for  doing 
something  and  not  pay  another  fanner  who  has  also 
qualified. 

The  bill  itself  Is  very,  very  difficult  to  understand.  I  have 
read  the  Record  patiently  and  have  not  asked  questions  that 
might  expose  my  inability  to  comprehend.  I  am  taking  this 
little  bit  of  comfort,  that  fools  may  ask  questions  that  wise 
men  cannot  answer.  That  is  what  the  teacher  told  the  pupil 
The  pupil  said,  "No  wonder  I  could  not  pass  the  examination  •' 
So  I  have  refrained  from  asking  questions,  but  I  rise  at  this 

.^'f  i^.f  J  ^^'  "^^  ^^  "°^  ^^°"y  uninformed.  We  realize 
that  $625,000,000  wiU  be  available,  but  that  will  not  be  all 
Before  the  close  of  the  next  session  you  will  probably  feel  in 
honor  bound  to  appropriate  a  lot  more  money.  You  must 
lu  ^^.^.  ^^^^  agreements.  The  debate  shows  conclusively 
the  futility  of  this  legislation,  which  simply  is  enlarged 
largess  to  the  farmers  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and 
raise  the  cost  of  living  to  the  entire  Nation. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  remarks  about  parity  prices 
I  have  some  14,000  industrial  workers  who  were  recently' 
perhaps  permanently,  thrown  out  of  work.  The  mills  are 
being  torn  down.  These  people  are  very  anxious  to  know 
What  you  ought  to  have  for  your  so-caUed  parity  prices 
compared  with  what  they  are  now  receiving  They  were 
put  out  of  business  largely  trying  to  help  the  farmer  for 
when  you  imposed  that  processing  tax  upon  them  it 'was 
the  last  straw  that  that  indastry  could  bear.  Parity  prices 
are  now  a  mockery  to  those  industrial  workers.  What  are 
we  willing  to  do  for  them? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  expired. 

Mr.  ^lAY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  sought  during  the  de- 
bate of  this  bill  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  merits  of  the  meas- 
ure.   Having  gro\\'n  up  to  manhood  on  a  farm,  I  naturally  have 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  farmer,  but  we  are  now  to 
the  point  where  it  becomes  not  a  question  of  legislation  but  a 
question  of  expediency  and  procedure.    I  have  voted  on  the 
j^rious  amendments  that  have  been  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  sometimes  against  the  committee,  sometimes  with 
the  committee.    I  am  not  at  this  time  fully  .satisfied  with  the 
bUl.  but  I  realize  it  is  one  of  the  most  difl3cult  problems  with 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  called  upon  to 
deal.    To  begin  with,  the  farmers  themselves  are  divided  and 
have  a  variety  of  notions  about  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
them.    Thereiore  it  is  not  strange  to  floi.when  we  are  deal- 
mg^th  some  five  or  six  major  commodities  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  farmers  are  split  Into  groups,  contending 
^m'T.'Tf.  ^^'"^^-    ^  recognize  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  reconcile  all  those  differences,  and  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion,  although  It  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
to  me,  that  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  I  shaU  vote  for  the 
^ssage  of  the  bill.    I  shaU  vote  for  it  upon  the  idea  that  I 
believe  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  some  of  his  asso- 
^ates,  who  have  made  an  extensive  study  of  it,  are  in  better 
position  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  Representatives 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  any  matters  at  issue  In 
conference  than  they  would  be  to  go  back  to  their  committee 
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In  extended  bearings  and  tolng 
is  where  we  may  get  some  reliel , 


to  vote  for  the  bill,  reserving  th ;  right,  if  the  conferees  do  not 
Improve  the  bill,  to  vote  again  it  the  conference  report. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  ti^ne  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURSTON.  Every  &^mber  of  this  body  realises 
that  the  entire  membership  o'.  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 


ture have  been  attentive  to 
made  that  might  prove  helpfu 


subdivisions.    We  also  know  tt  at  this  committee  has  worked 


Industriously  for  several  weeki 


session,  but  in  the  preceding  r  ^gular  session,  in  an  endeavor 
to  report  out  a  bill  that  wou^d  cover  the  major  phases  of 
this  Important  subject. 

While  there  are  a  number  ^f  provisions  In  this  measure 
which  might  pfx>ve  helpful  to  1  he  dairying  and  corn-produc- 


ing sections  of  the  country,  it 


main  structure  of  ityt  bill  haii  been  primarily  built  around 


cotton,  with  wheat  occupyinj 


great   major   sections   of   agr  culture,    com   and   dairying 


occupying  the  least  Important 
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in  another  bilL    I  think  that 
and  for  that  reason  I  propose 


!V€ry  constructive  suggestion 
to  agriculture,  and  its  man^' 


not  only  during  the  special 


is  clearly  apparent  that  the 


second  place,  and  the  two 


positions. 


The  country  should  understc  nd  that  when  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  are  passed  by  the  i  -espectlve  bodies,  there  will  be 
material  differences  between  tl  le  two  bills.  Under  the  legis- 
lative procedure,  the  two  bils  are  then  referred  to  con- 
ferees representing  each  body;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem. 
It  Is  dotibtfol  if  there  will  bt  a  Member  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate  on  the  conferenoi  committee  from  a  primary 
com  or  dairying  section.  Cotton  and  wheat  Members  will 
cozitrol  the  conference  committee,  which  to  a  considerable 
degree,  will  rewrite  the  provsions  in  the  bill  which  will 
fliuJly  be  enacted  Into  a  law. 

While  the  bill  under  consideration  may  have  some  mod- 
erate benefits  for  grain  and  ds  iry  farmers,  it  is  questionable 
if  any  saihstantial  results  will  au  crue  to  the  groups  mentioned, 
through  this  legislation. 

It  is  true  that  the  framew(rk  of  the  bill  is  intended  to 
supplement  and  fit  into  the  existing  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram ;  and  to  that  extent  it  is  o  be  commended.  The  provi- 
sion which  will  permit  grain  1(  >ans  is  also  desirable,  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  amenc  ment  which  would  make  these 
loans  mandatory  was  defeatet.  A  long-time  farm  program 
should  carry  this  definite  assurance  to  the  farmer,  as  we 
know  that  a  law  to  grant  loan  •  to  steamship  operating  com- 
panies leaves  no  uncertainty  as  to  financing  these  water 
carriers,  which  will  compete  with  our  railroads,  that  at  this 
time  are  Imploring  the  Inter  itate  Commerce  to  grant  in- 
creased rates  because  of  nonpioflt  operations. 

I  wish  to  assert  that  if  s^me  real  benefits  are  to  be 
brought  to  agriculture,  the  i:icrease  of  import  duties  on 
competitive  farm  products,  vhich  are  being  imported  in 
great  quantities,  would  result :  a  partially  saving  our  market 
for  the  Axoerlcan  fstrmer.  C  reat  quantities  of  pork  and 
com  were  imported  into  the  l  nited  States  during  the  pres- 
ent calendar  year,  and  whenever  our  farm  production  is 
jomewhat  curtailed,  the  foreig  i  producer  shares  our  market 
when  the  prices  of  farm  produ  cts  are  profitable. 

With  a  free-trade  Secxetarr  of  State  and  a  free-trade 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  J  lave  charg^e  of  the  reciprocal- 
treaty  program,  there  does  noi  SiV^pear  to  be  any  immediate 
hope  of  relief  from  the  f ree-tr  ule,  low-tariff  program  of  the 
present  administration. 

The  only  reason  our  farme-s  are  getting  fair  prices  for 
some  of  their  products  is  becaiise  the  Republicans,  in  1930, 
Increased  the  duties  upon  foieign  farm  products  from  20 
percent  to  100  percent.  At  U  Lis  time,  more  than  1,000.000 
pounds  of  foreign  wool  per  diy  is  being  brought  into  our 
markets.  Every  pound  of  this  nod  could  be  ixtxluced  within 
our  own  boundaries. 

During  the  first  9  months  o '  the  calendar  year  1937,  the 
f oaowing  pork  items  were  imp  orted  into  the  United  States, 
mainly  from  Poland:  live  hogs,  15.763,411  pounds;  fresh  pork. 
17,379,469  pounds:  hams,  sho^ilders.  and  bacon.  36,&36.8g7 
pounds;  other  pork,  4,509,503    wunds. 


The  reciprocal  treaty  with  Cuba  has  already  given  that 
country  tariff  reductions  in  the  sum  of  more  than  $100,000,- 
000.  and  placed  restrictions  upon  the  production  of  cane 
and  beet  sugar  in  our  country.  The  slight  benefits  to  our 
farm  products,  in  the  Cuban  aRr':'emcnt,  were  absorbed  in 
the  increased  importation  of  blackstrap  molasses.  In  the 
face  of  this  tremendoos  gift  to  the  sugar  planters  of  Cuba, 
most  of  whom  have  their  head  ofiQces  in  large  New  York 
City  banks,  we  are  now  paying  our  farmers  in  the  semi-arid 
dLstricts  public  iunds  to  reduce  beet  sugar  acreage,  so  that 
we  can  purchase, more  sugar  from  Cuba.  If  these  farmers 
would  be  allowed"  to  normally  produce  beet  sugar,  a  con- 
siderable acreage  now  in  com  and  wheat  would  be  dimin- 
ished, somewhat  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  products  last 
mentioned. 

No  other  nation  has  a  group  of  impractical  dreamers  who 
are  paying  their  own  farmers  to  reduce  production,  so  that 
purchases  from  abroad  will  displace  products  which  might 
be  raised  from  their  own  soil. 

There  is  another  highly  incon.siEtent  policy  of  the  present 
administration,  in  greatly  increasing  irrigation  projects,  that 
when  completed  will  compete  with  the  farmers  who  are  now 
being  paid  to  hold  down  production.  The  discontinuance  of 
this  program  would  prove  helpful  to  the  farmer  already  In 
business.  The  Government  even  allows  the  concerns  pro- 
moting new  Irrigation  projects  to  share  in  benefits  along 
with  the  farmer  who  is  already  established;  so,  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  highly  contradictory  business  of  creating  new 
farm  projects,  and  then  pacing  benefits  so  that  they  will 
be  only  partially  operated. 

Under  the  guise  of  conserving  crude  oil  for  future  use, 
the  present  administration  sponsored  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  States  to  limit  the  production  of  petroleum 
products.  If  there  is  any  likelihood  of  an  early  depletion  of 
this  supply  of  fuel,  a  provision  to  require  the  dilution  of 
gasoline  with  one-tenth  or  one-fifth  of  wood  alcohol,  to  be 
mantifactured  from  com  or  other  grains,  would  likely  absorb 
all  excess  farm  products.  Thu.s  a  better  fuel  for  motors 
would  be  provided,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  grain  and 
vegetation  could  be  converted  into  this  type  of  industrial 
alcohol. 

In  conclusion,  first,  if  we  could  retain  the  present  duties 
on  farm  products  without  the  reductions  made  through 
present  and  future  reciprocal  agrefmcnts:  second,  Increase 
some  duties  on  farm  products  which  are  being  imported  in 
great  quantities:  third,  allow  our  own  farmers  to  produce 
cane  and  beet  sugar  to  capacity;  fourth,  sharply  curtail,  if 
not  wholly  abandon,  the  reclamation  program;  and.  fifth, 
promote  the  use  of  wood  alcohol,  we  would  be  conferring 
real,  definite,  and  beneficial  assistance  to  agriculture. 

One  of  the  pnncipal  dilTicultles  of  the  farm  program 
within  the  past  few  years,  including  the  present  bill,  is  the 
basic  principle  of  storing  the  surplus  without  making  pro- 
vision to  ab5o;b  or  di:^pc)v,e  cf  such  surplus.  The  foregoing 
suggestions  concretely  deal  with  the  absorption  of  domestic 
surpluses  and  preventing  surplu-s  farm  products  from  com- 
ing into  the  countii'.  It  is  one  thing  to  administer  medicine 
to  a  patient,  but  the  patient  wants  a  cure  Instead  of  a  con- 
stant dosage  with  prospects  of  being  a  permanent  invalid. 

During  the  last  regular  session  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
a  tax  bill  which  if  adopted  would  have  increased  the  import 
duties  now  levied  upon  foreign  farm  products  25  percent. 
The  proposal  was  supported  by  the  Republicans,  and  with 
two  exceptions  the  Democrats  opposed  the  amendment  which 
would  have  curtailed  the  large  inflow  of  products  from  cheap 
land,  cheap  latx)r  countri':^. 

On  several  occasions,  in  committee  and  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  opposed  appropriations  for 
funds  to  build  more  irrigation  projects;  likewise,  I  voted 
against  the  original  measure  to  delegate  to  some  subordinates 
in  the  executive  branch  cf  the  Government  the  power  to 
negotiate  reciprocal -trade  acreements  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress.  When  this  mea.sure  was  extended,  at  .some 
length  I  again  pointed  out  the  harmful  effects  of  these  sigree- 
ments  on  American  agr. culture,  hence,  these  suggestions  for 
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the  betterment  of  our  farming  industry  are  now  new  to  me  as 
I  have  severally  offered  to  and  discussed  the  same  proposals 
with  the  Members  upon  prior  occasions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  leaders  of  pubhc  thought  in  our 
country,  and  especially  those  who  are  acUve  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  equality  for  agriculture,  will  study  these  pro- 
posals, which,  if  placed  in  operation,  wiU  not  disturb  the  pres- 
ent soil-erosion  program  but  will  prove  to  be  a  sound  basis  in 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  major  phases  of  our  agricultural 
problem. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
LucKEY]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LUCKEY  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues, 
before  a  final  vote  is  taken  on  this  farm  bill  I  want  to  say 
just  a  few  words  which  I  have  refrained  from  saying  during 
the  prolonged  days  of  this  debate.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  oratory,  and  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  bring  a  permanent  solution  to  our  farm 
problems.  I  do  not  think  that  it  wUl.  although  I  admit  there 
are  some  good  features  in  the  bill.  I  beUeve  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  farm  problem  from  the  wrong  angle. 

I  have  farmed  for  many  years  myself  and  represent  a  dis- 
trict which  is  largely  engaged  in  agriculture.  No  one  is  more 
anxious  than  I  am  to  see  farmers  secure  parity  prices  and  to 
see  farmers  placed  upon  an  equal  basis  with  those  engaged  in 
other  pursuits.  It  seems  to  be  the  opmion  here  that  this  bill 
will  bring  about  those  results,  and  I  will  not  oppose  any 
measure  intended  to  help  my  people.  At  the  same  time,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  as  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cemed,  the  passage  of  this  bill  does  not  solve  the  farm  prob- 
lem. The  fight  has  only  begim,  and  this  bill  marks  but  one 
stage  in  the  farmer's  battle  for  economic  equality. 

There  are  some  good  features  in  this  bill  and  some  bad 
ones.  The  good  should  be  saved  and  the  bad  eliminated,  and 
I  hope  that  this  will  be  accomplished  in  conference  before 
the  bill  is  finally  enacted.  This  bill  represents  only  one  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  we  have  before  us.  The  theory  and 
philosophy  on  which  it  is  based  to  me  seems  fallacious.  If 
this  legislation  brings  about  parity  prices  for  these  basic 
farm  commodities,  which  I  do  not  beheve  it  will  do.  then  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  our  foreign  markets.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  does  not  bring  about  parity  prices,  then  the 
farmer  is  not  getting  what  he  is  enUtled  to  in  jusUce  and 
equity. 

This  legislation  has  now  been  debated  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  for  almost  2  weeks.  Hearings  have  been  held  all 
over  the  country.  The  Agriculttiral  Committees  have  been 
wrestling  with  it  for  months.  The  House  has  spent  more 
time  in  debating  this  measure  than  it  has  devoted  to  any  bill 
in  14  years.  Yet  apparenUy  no  one  is  satisfied  with  the 
bill.  It  is  now  evident  that  we  are  trying  to  solve  this  farm 
problem  on  the  wrong  theory.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy  it  seems  impossible  to  approach  the  problem  in 
any  other  maimer  than  that  now  under  consideration.  It 
appears  that  in  order  to  get  economically  sound  legislation 
we  will  have  to  learn  through  the  costly  process  of  trial  and 
error.  We  could  avoid  many  of  the  mistakes  and  much  of 
the  expense  if  we  would  take  from  this  legislation  the  sound 
principles  and  combine  them  with  the  sound  principles  of 
the  other  plans  that  have  been  advanced.  Such  a  combina- 
tion of  ideas  and  principles  is  not  impossible  and  must  be 
achieved  if  we  are  Uo  have  effected  and  economically  sound 
farm  legislation.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  from  South  CaroUna 
[Mr.  McMuj.AN]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  10  days  the 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
has  been  carefuUy  considering  the  bill  presented  for  our 
consideration  by  th(;  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  desire, 
along  with  other  Mimbers  of  the  House,  to  pay  tribute  to 
Chairman  Jones,  of  the  committee,  and  his  associates  for 
their  laborious  work  in  undertaking  to  present  to  us  for  our 
consideration  a  bill  cf  such  magnitude. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  endeavored  during  these  10  davs 
to  hst-en  to  the  debate  and  to  studj  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  All  of  us  recognize  the  enormity  of  this  problem. 
There  are  various  farm  commodities  involved  in  which  every 
Member  of  Congress  from  one  section  or  the  other  of  the 
country  is  greatly  concerned.  I  wisli  it  were  possible  for 
me.'  represenUng,  as  I  do.  a  great  district  of  the  South  to 
support  this  bUl;  but  title  U  of  the  bill,  where  the  compul- 
sory features  are  provided  and  where  control  and  direction, 
indirectly  though  it  maj'  be.  come  from  Washington,  under- 
taking to  tell  the  farmers  of  this  country  whether  they 
plant  cotton,  corn,  or  tobacco,  or  anj'  other  commodity 
covered  in  this  bUl.  I  think  is  fatal,  and  certainly  agamst 
the  principles  of  our  form  of  government.     [Applause.] 

The  farmers  of  my  SUte  are  in  a  large  measure  considered 
as  small  farmers.  Since  the  days  of  the  RevoluUon  they 
have  been  independent  of  any  outside  forces  or  spasmodic 
Sfinta  Clauses.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  accumulated 
fortunes,  but  in  their  own  way  have  somehow  been  enabled 
to  make  ends  meet;  have  reared  their  families,  and  made 
good  citizens.  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  Uberty-loving  farm- 
ers of  my  State,  or  of  any  State  in  the  Nation,  are  now 
willing  to  surrender  that  liberty  and  independence  which 
they  have  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  centiur  to  any  strait- 
jacket  methods,  or  control  emanating  from  Washington, 
telling  them  how  much  cotton  they  can  or  cannot  plant] 
what  they  must  do  with  their  acres  which  are  not  planted! 
prohibiting  them  from  grazing  their  cattle  on  idle  acres,  or 
any  other  dictatorial  authority  exercised  over  Lhem  by  any 
set  of  individuals  clothed  with  bureaucratic  authority  to  take 
away  from  a  man  his  inherent  Uberties  giiaranteed  under 
the  Constitution.  I  do  not  think  the  time  has  yet  arrived  in 
this  country  where  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  arc  wUling  to 
admit  that  planned  scarcity  is  essential  to  their  welfare, 
when  there  are  miUions  of  people  in  America  wanting  food 
and  needing  clothes. 

Take  my  own  State  of  South  CaroUna.  In  1918  she 
planted  approximately  two  and  one-half  milhon  acres  in 
cotton.  In  1937  this  had  been  reduced  to  1,900.000  acres, 
and.  if  I  am  correctl:-  informed,  this  bill  will  lop  off  an 
additional  317,000  acres.  South  Carolina  has  incraised  her 
grade  and  staple  of  cotton  until  now  more  than  95  percent 
grades  middling  fifteen-sixteenths  or  better.  Th,e  third 
largest  textile  center  in  the  world,  her  mills  are  spinning 
this  high-grade  cotton;  and  yet,  with  our  mills  splniiing 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  million  bales  more  than  we 
raise,  we  are  told  that  we  must  now  further  curtail  our  crop. 
This  is  economically  unsound.  Our  farmers  can  deliver  their 
cotton  to  the  mill  doors;  get  a  premium  upon  their  grade 
and  staple;  get  the  benefit  of  excessive  freight  hauls,  stor- 
age, insurance,  and  other  charges  which  are  imposed  upon 
this  identical  cotton  when  brought  from  distant  States;  . 
and  yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts  within  the  past  few 
months  a  ship«nent  of  Brazilian  cotton  of  more  than  2.500 
bales  was  laid  down  at  the  Pacific  Mills  in  Columbia.  S.  C, 
when  our  warehouses  and  compresses  within  the  very 
shadows  of  these  identical  mills  were  bulging  with  cotton. 
So  I  say  something  is  economically  wrong  when  a  situation 
like  this  exists. 

This  year's  crop  amounts  to  mere  than  18.000.000  bales. 
Our  southem  labor  Is  now  geared  to  an  18.000.000-baIe  crop] 
and  if  the  farmers  of  the  South  are  regimented  to  the  extent 
that  is  proposed  by  the  terms  of  this  bill  we  can  expect  a 

crop  of  only  twelve  or  fourteen  miUion  bales  at  the  most 

what  is  the  situation  we  then  face?  With  a  reduction  of 
approximately  one-third  of  our  cotton  crop  it  means  that 
one-third  of  the  labor  of  all  factors  entering  into  the  han- 
dhng  of  cotton,  cottonseed,  and  its  byproducts,  must  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  This  means  the  reduction  of  labor 
in  all  of  our  gins,  oil  mills,  compresses,  railroads,  refineries, 
trucking  lines,  stevedores,  steamship  Lines,  cotton  merchants, 
cotton  factors,  and  many  other  industries  which  are  directly 
affected  thereby.  This  labor  carmot  be  absorbed  by  southem 
industry  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  there  is  not  enough 
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southern  Industry  to  absorb  it  In 
second  place  the  labor  is  of  such 
for  any  industrial  pursiiits 
mately  1,500,000  people  in  the 
out  of  employment  if  this  drastic 
to  the  cotton-producing  States 
records,  for  every  Member  in 
how  much  it  will  cost  the 
extend  relief  to  this  great  army 
tion  the  economic  loss  which 
enforced  idleness;  and.  greater 
tion  of  the  morale  of  worthy  ci 
want,  and  are  willing,  to  work, 
ment  are  forced  on  the  dole. 

Suppose  for  the  sake  of 
next  year  is  reduced  to  10,000.000 
production  and  that  this  crop 
pound,  which,  I  submit,  is  most 
the  South  would  then  have  an 
the  soil-conservation   payments 
their  total  income  would  be  $725, 
the  crop  of  today  of  18,000;000 
which  would  bring  $720,000,000. 
the  payments  made  them 
cotton  farmers'  income  this 
000.000.    Here  is  an  actual  loss, 
method,  amounting  to  $215,000,0 
of  administration  by  the 
reason,  or  common  sense  in  thii 
unable  to  find  it. 

Price  pegging  has  proved  to  be 
farmer  and  while  it  seemingly 
porarily,  it  has  been  the  one  fact<t" 
ports  to  diminish  from  7,861.000 
bales,  1937-38.  or  a  net  loss  of 
well  to  remember  also  that  for 
In  our  foreign  market  one  souther^i 

The  United  States  is  now  a 
how  this  aflects  our  foreign 
normal  times,  the  major  portion 
one  factor  which  has  more  to  do 
than  all  of  the  rest  combined.    It 
which  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  yet,  by 
beyond  the  world  market,  therebfj^ 
foreign  nations  to  purchase  the 
seen  foreign  production  increase 
ton  in  1932-33  to  20,000.000  bales 
this  tremendous  increase  in 
time  when  we  had  production 
world  market  price.    If  there  is 
growing  South,  it  Is  to  regain  anc 
keta  for  its  one  crop,  of  which 
consumed  locally  and  the  other 
channels  of  the  world's  trade, 
formerly  prevailed. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  all 
can-grown  cotton  enjoys  a 
ton  grown  elsewhere  in  tliat  it 
and  the  general  character  of 
cotton. 

With  the  reciprocal-trade 
conducted  and  consummated  by 
of  State  this  Government  has  eve^ 
to  believe  that  if  American  cottoi 
its  place-in  open  comi)etltion 
It  will  soon  regain  that 
which  it  has  formerly  enjoyed 

lii.  Chairman,  I  now  desire  to 
m(»nents  to  a  remedy  tor  this 
em  farmer  for  100  years  has 
that  he  buys  In  a  highly  protecte 
products  of  his  labor,  as  everyone 
market.    All  of  us  know  that  It 
Jodustrlal  sectioos  of  our  countiiy 


the  first  place,  and  In  *he 

a  type  that  it  is  unfitted 

THus  we  will  have   approxi- 

qouth  who  are  going  to  be 

control  measiire  is  applied 

I  need  not  quote  from  the 

body  knows  far  too  well 

Qoveitnment  if  we  are  forced  to 

unemployed,  not  to  men- 

necessarily  follow  their 

all  of  this,  the  destruc- 

izens  of  otir  country  who 

but  who  by  their  Govern- 


that  our  cotton  crop 

bales,  by  reason  of  control 

as  much  as  12  cents  a 

optimistic,  the  famiere  of 

of  $600,000,000.    With 

estimated   at   $125,000,000, 

100,000.    Compare  this  with 

bales  at  8  cents  a  pound. 

and  with  the  subsidy  and 

to   $220,000,000,   the 

would  amount  to  $940,- 

mder  the  proposed  control 

0,  not  to  mention  the  cost 

If  there  is  any  logic, 
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the  ruination  of  the  coitton 
have  helped  him  dem- 
which  has  caused  our  ex- 
bales.  1932-33,  to  3,000.000 
over  4,800,000  bales.     It  is 
five  bales  of  cotton  lost 
family  goes  on  relief. 
Nation  and  you  know 
Cotton  composes,  in 
of  our  exports  and  is  the 
with  our  balance  of  trade 
is  one  of  the  few  products 
element  in  the  lives  of  the 
pegging  otir  price  of  cotton 
making  it  impossible  for 
jame,  we  have,  as  a  result, 
10,652,000  bales  of  cot- 
1937-38.    Now,  mark  you, 
was  made  during  the 
and  loans  beyond  the 
salvation  for  the  cotton- 
maintain  its  foreign  mar- 
approximately  40  percent  is 
percent  must  go  into  the 
normal  conditions  that 
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things  considered,  Ameri- 

over  a  majority  of  cot- 

a  greater  tensile  strength 

exceeds  that  of  other 


which  are  now  being 
of  the  ablest  Secretaries 
had,  I  have  every  reason 
is  allowed  to  again  take 
the  world's  market  that 
position  and  prestige 
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address  msrself  for  a  few 

protflem  as  I  see  it:  The  south - 

purchasing  everything 

market  and  has  sold  the 

knows,  in  an  unprotected 

^7ould  be  disastrous  to  the 

to  attempt  at  one  fell 


sv:o(^p  to  destroy  the  tariff  walls.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man 
on  the  floor  of  this  Hou^e  \vho  does  not  s^e  the  injustice  and 
the  unfaimcs.s  to  the  agricultural  South  by  reason  of  our 
existing  tariff  wall.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  lepal  obligation, 
net  to  mention  the  moral  or  the  eqmtable  s:de,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  to  the  cotton-producing  South  an  offset 
against  this  tariff  market  in  which  it  must  buy.  It  is  my 
belief  that  a  direct  appropriation  from  the  Treasury,  from 
tariff  receipts,  if  neco.-sarj-,  to  the  farmer  will  give  him  a 
parity  pnce  on  his  domesticaDy  coi:i^umed  cotton  as  an 
equalizing  factor,  is  the  best  possible  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. Then  tell  him  that  if  he  wants  to  raise  more  cotton, 
let  him  take  his  chance  and  sell  it  in  the  world  m.arket. 
With  farmers  in  Brazil  and  Eiiropran  countries  able  to  buy 
farm  machinery  from  our  American  factories  cheaper  than 
the  cotton  farmer  can  buy  it  himself,  is  it  not  fair  to  give 
him  this  protection  on  his  domp'^tically  consumed  crop  and 
thereby,  in  a  measure,  offset  the  tremendous  disadvantages 
of  competition  which  he  has  and,  is  now  suffering,  with 
foreij?n  markets.  W'th  a  guaranteed  parity  price  payment 
he  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  so  out  and  compete  with  the 
farmers  of  other  cotton-producmg  countries  over  whom  we 
have  been  literally  holding  an  umbrella  by  pegging  our  price 
beyond  that  of  th;'  world  market. 

Our  cotton  farmer  has  the  intelligence,  the  initiative,  the 
ingenuity,  and  the  good  common  s''n5e  to  compete  with  any 
farmers  an.vwhere  in  the  world,  and  if  giv^n  a  fair  chance 
and  a  square  deal  I  am  confident  he  will  be  able  to  thereby 
regain,  to  a  great  extent,  the  export  market  which  we  have 
lost  by  these  ill-conceived  policies  which  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing for  the  past  few  years.  If  done,  our  relief  rolls  will 
vanish  not  only  from  the  farms  but  from  every  other  factor 
which  in  any  manner  comes  in  contact  with  the  production 
and  processing  of  the  great  white  crop  of  the  South. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  m.ay  I  state  that,  in  my 
judgment,  all  the  farmer  a.sks  of  ^his  Government  is  a  square 
deal.  The  farmers  of  America  have  been  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  our  entire  citizenship  smce  this  Republic  was 
foimded.  They  have  been  that  great  cross  section  of  oiu* 
population  which  has  steadied  the  Nation  in  times  of  stress. 
It  is  they  who  have  always  rallied  to  the  defense  of  our 
coimtry  in  times  of  danger.  It  is  they  who  furnish  every 
ounce  of  food,  all  of  the  wearing  apparel,  and  all  of  the  abso- 
lute necessities  of  life  for  our  129.000.000  p«x)ple.  Is  it  fair  to 
place  this  great  liberty- loving  group  of  citizens  in  a  strait 
jacket  of  regimentation  when  they  are  asking  of  you  only 
the  chance  to  make  an  honest  living  under  equalized  eco- 
nomic conditions,  when  they  are  saying  to  you,  'Take  the 
products  of  our  labors,  send  them  to  foreign  coimtries,  re- 
coup for  tis  our  lost  foreign  m.arkets,  and  bring  back  to  the 
South  that  prosperity  which  rhe  has  enjoyed  in  years  gone 
by"?  They  are  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  farmers  of 
the  West  and  Midwest,  'Do  not  force  us  to  abandon  our 
fields  of  cotton  and  plant  them  in  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  and 
other  products  which  will  be  in  competition  with  you:  we 
are  now  to  you  what  the  export  market  is  to  us,  we  absorb 
and  pay  for  the  surplus  products  and  we  do  not  want  to  go 
into  forced  competition  with  you,  for  we  are  all  Americans 
under  one  Nation,  one  flag,  one  common  heritage,  and  we 
want  to  live  as  good  neighbors.  We  do  not  want  enforced 
on  us  a  policy  which  will  make  it  neces.sary  for  us  to  grow 
that  which  we  now  buy  from  you,  and  all  we  ask  of  you  and 
at  your  hands  is  for  our  comm.on  Government  to  give  us 
those  equalized  factors  which  will  put  us  on  the  same  eco- 
nomic plarie." 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  this,  and  I  feel  that  the  farm  problem 
will  adjust  itself,  that  peace  and  contentment  will  again 
reign  throughout  the  Nation,  and  the  fields  of  southern  cot- 
ton will  again  blassom  as  a  rose. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman",  in  the  closing  minutes  of 
this  debate.  I  rise  to  ask  a  question  of  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  whether  or  not  if  this 
bill  is  defeated  in  the  House  the  soil-conservation  program, 
as  is,  will  continue? 
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Mr.  GILCHRIST.     It  will. 

Mr.  STEFAN.    And  my  farmers  will  continue  to  get  bene- 
fits through  the  soil-conservation  program? 
Mr.  GILCHRIST.    Yes. 
Mr.  SHORT.     Tliey  will. 

Mr.  STEFAN,  /md  will  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  on 
their  crops? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  wiU  be  al- 
lowed to  borrow  money,  but  the  probability  is  they  will  be. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmers  in  mv  district 
are  m  favor  of  the  principles  of  the  voluntary  soil-conserva- 
tion program.  They  want  to  conserve  the  soil.  They  want 
to  provide  you  with  an  ever-normal  granary,  and  they  want 
parity  prices.  They  have  gone  into  this  under  a  voluntary- 
program.  They  want  a  volunUry  program  and  not  a  com- 
pulsory program.  They  have  told  me  they  are  against  being 
bossed,  and  they  w:Il  not  stand  for  being  bossed. 

There  has  been  great  controversy  and  a  lot  of  questions 
have  been  asked  whether  or  not  the  various  farm  organiza- 
tions are  for  this  jjrogram.  The  Farmers  Union  is  not  for 
It  as  it  is  written.  Neither  is  the  Grange.  Neither  are  some 
of  the  cooperatives  in  the  dairy  industry.  Today  I  am 
rchably  informed,  a  telegram  has  been  sent  to  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  from  Mr.  Earl  Smith,  vice  president  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  ]<-^-deration.  saying  that  he  is  not  for  tliis 
particular  bill.  These  three  farm  organizations  are  not  for 
It.  We  already  have  a  program  which  is  voluntai-v  and 
under  which  our  farmers  can  have  benefits,  the  Soil"  Con- 
servation Act. 

Here  we  have  all  of  these  great  farm  organizations  tell- 
ng  us  not  to  be  toD  hasty  in  passing  permanent  farm  legis- 
lation upon  which  the  farnwrs  themselves  are  not  agreed 
These  organizations  represent  practically  ail  of  the  farmers 
for  whom  we  arc  trying  to  pass  a  law.  a  law  under  which 
their  present  and  future  lives  and  activities  will  be  affected 

We  have  here  many  suggested  amendments  which  would 
im.provc  this  legislation.    W^e  have  here  amendments  which 
would  result  m  protecting   the   American  market   for  the 
American  farmer.     This  idea  the  committee  has  not  placed 
m  the  proposed  bill.     There  Is  not  one  word  in  the  biU  as 
to  how  our  own  farmers'  market  is  to  be  protected  against 
unportations  of  the  products  of  foreign   farms  which   are 
coming  to  us  in  such  gigantic  quantities.    There  is  not  one 
word  in  the  bill  aoout  how  we  should  safeguard  our  own 
farmers  from   being  forced  to  sell  their  own  products   at 
world  prices.    There  is  not  one  word  on  safeguarding  the 
domestic  price  or  /Vmerican  price  to  our  own  farmers     All 
wc  see  here  is  a  demand  to  "hurry  up  and  pass  this  bUl  " 
Ignoring  the  demands  of   farmers  and  farmers'   organiza- 
tions for  helpful  amendments.     We  hear  even  members  of 
the  committee  admitting  they  do  not  understand  the  bUl. 
How,  in  heaven's  name,  can  you  really  expect  the  real  farm- 
ers out  there  in  my  district  of  Nebraska  to  understand  it' 
There  is  absolutely  no  need  to  be  in  such  haste  on  perma- 
nent farm  legislation.    Do  not  let  us  write  a  bill  with  so 
many  penalties,  legal  terms,  rules  and  regulations,  and  court 
proceedings  that  even  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  cannot  under- 
stand them. 

In  the  last  few  years,  farmers  in  my  district  have  been 
forced  to  sign  contracts  and  agreements,  the  wording  of 
which  neither  they  nor  the  officials  charged  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  riles  and  regulations  could  understand.  I 
beg  of  you  that  if  :'ou  do  write  laws  to  regulate  the  lives  of 
farmers,  please  write  these  laws  so  that  the  real  farmer 
knows  just  exactly  what  those  laws  and  rules  mean. 

It  is  admitted  here  by  a  ranking  minoritv  member  of  this 
Agricultural  Committee,  who  favors  the  bill  as  is,  that  with- 
out It  my  farmers  can  stiU  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  present 
soil-conservation  program.  He  admits  that  they  can  stiU 
borrow  money  on  the  security  of  their  farm  crops  This 
voluntary  program  which  they  new  favor,  in  my  opinion 
can  act  as  a  stopg.-ip  untU  we  give  serious  consideration  to 
a  permanent  farm  program,  a  program  which  wall  meet  th« 
approval  of  the  fanners  affected  and  the  farm  organizations 
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representing  these  farmers.  Because  I  think  that  there 
wiU  be  absolutely  no  benefit  to  the  farmers  throuk'h  tins 
incomplete  and  hasty  legislation,  I  ask  that  the  b:ll  be  .vf-t 
back  to  the  committee  for  further  and  m(..re  serious 
consideration. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  great-.?st  deliberative  body  m  trie 
world.  We  are  now  legislating  to  directly  aliect  the  lues  and 
the  business  of  not  less  than  one  quarter  ot  our  popuhiiioti. 
I  have  attended  every  minute  of  these  debates  and  d-Mbrra- 
tions  on  this  iarm  lepLslation.  I  have  read  every  pu!.;e  of 
the  bill  and  all  of  the  propos<»d  amendmrnLs.  I  "have 
thumbed  through  the  hearings  of  the  ccmmittce  and  read 
all  of  the  reports.  I  have  but  nxently  returned  from  m.y 
ovrr\  district  wheie  I  personally  visited  20  of  my  22  counties 
and  where  I  discussed  the.se  maitt-rs  with  the  larmers  them- 
selves. I  feel  I  know  what  they  want  and  what  they  need 
and  I  feel  that  th?y  sent  me  here  with  full  cmfldence  that 
I  would  vote  m.y  hontst  convictions  on  any  ltg:slation  af- 
fecting them.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  noiWittLstanding 
the  fact  that  I  am  tremendously  anxious  to  \ctc  for  a  per- 
manent farm  bill  which  will  benefit  the  fanner.  I  leel  tiiat 
unless  this  bill  is  recommitted  to  the  committee  for  fur- 
ther deliberation  in  order  to  make  it  perfect,  or  a.s  near 
perfect  as  passible.  I  shall  have  to  oppose  it.  I  do  this  wi'h 
great  reluctance  because  I  sincerely  sym.pathize  with  the 
committee  which  has  worked  on  this  bill  for  many  weeks 
It  IS  my  sincere  hope  that  after  this  bill  pa;-,.ses  the  House 
as  in  my  opinion  it  will,  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
who  will  eventually  write  this  bill,  will  bring  us  permanent 
farm  legiiilation  to  which  I  can  conscientiously  ^ubscnb-- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gpntleman  from  Iowa  ;  Mr  HvB- 
RiNGTONl    is  recognized  for  3   minutes. 

Mr.  HARKINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  reprcsen'a- 
tive  of  a  district  in  which  corn-hoi:  farming  is  the  principal 
industry,  I  can  .^ee  littl"  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  Inwa  in 
the  pending  farm  bill,  except  po.s.3ibly  a  brand  new  bale  nf 
red  tape.  Therefore.  I  think  tiie  bill  should  br  recommitted 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  respectfully  ashed  to 
bring  out  one  of  the  other  bills  which  pets  right  into  th^ 
meat  of  the  matter  and  ab.>olutely  gives  the  farmer  the  one 
thing  he  want .s— and  that  is  a  price  for  his  prnduct,s  ap- 
proaching the  cost  of  production. 

I  have  a  bill  pending  which.  wi;hou;  mincing  87  paees  of 
words,  provides  that  the  farmer  shall  receive  parity  pnros 
for  the  products  of  his  .soil  and  toil,  and  further  provides  a 
definite  method  for  him  to  secur-e  such  a  price.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  colleague  from  Io\.a  [Mr.  EirHER!  and  R'p- 
re.sentative  Massingale  of  Oklahoma  have  had  a  bill  In  the 
House  for  sovcral  years  that  goes  a  step  further  than  mine 
and  fixes  farm  prices  at  real  cost  of  production  B-cau^^e 
their  bill  IS  better  known  and  in  the  interest  of  harmony 
among  the  real  friends  of  the  fanner  In  this  chamber  I  am 
willing  to  subordinate  any  po.s.siblr'  pride  of  authorship  a-d 
to  vote  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the  Eicher-Ma.ssingale 

In  junice  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  however,  i  fs^t 
want  to  point  out  two  principal  reasons  why  the  pendin-^ 
bill  offers  little  of  interest  to  the  corn-hog  farmer. 

First.  The  mandatory  loan  fenturr  has  been  stricken  out 
and  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  and  whether  crop  loans  are 
to  be  made.  Tliat  is  just  about  what  we  have  already  In 
fact,  a  50-cent  corn  loan  was  just  rc-cently  authorized  bu^  .so 
far  it  has  proved  of  little  benefit  to  the  peopln  of  my  district 
The  pnce  of  cash  corn  delivered  at  the  elevator  remains 
around  the  40-crnt  mark. 

As  an  illustration,  I  just  noticed  today  an  advertisement 
in  the  Spencer  (lowai  Reporter  by  a  used-car  firm  which 
offered  to  allow  the  farmers  "up  to  50  cents  a  bushel"  for 
their  corn  in  a  trade-in  deal  on  a  second-hand  ca-  M'nd 
you.  they  do  not  offer  50  cents- merely  "up  to  50  cnts"! 
And  what  does  the  farmer  get  in  return?  He  gets  an  allow- 
ance on  a  second-hand  automobile— in  other  word«  a  chance 
on  a  pig  in  a  poke.    This  Bi\es  you  some  idea  of  the  present 
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status  of  com  prices  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Consequently,  we 
do  not  want  50-cent  loans  "at  llhe  discretion  of  anybody." 
We  want  loans  based  on  parity,  jr.  If  we  can  get  it.  on  the 
cost  of  production ;  and  we  wan ,  authority  for  those  loans 
written  into  law. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pendng  committee  bill  provides 
for  marketing  quotas,  with  price  stabilization  only  when  the 
crop  is  Indicated  ,m  be  15  percert  at>ove  normal,  carry-over 
considered.  Well,  we  have  flguTKl  out,  in  the  case  of  oom, 
that  under  this  bill  we  would  hive  price  stabilization  only 
in  years  when  production  reached  the  astounding  volume  of 
2,900,000.000  bushels,  or  some  2)  percent  above  a  bumper 
crop.  This  production  would  be  attained  on  an  average  of 
only  about  once  in  10  years.  Do  we  want  price  stabilization 
1  year  in  10,  or  do  we  want  it  every  year?  I  think  the 
farmer  knows  the  answer  to  that  one.  even  if  some  of  our 
colleagues  do  not. 

Now.  as  to  the  Elcher-Massin jale  bill,  it  is  a  good  bill; 
It  is  a  two-price  biU;  and  incidei  tally  it  practically  pays  its 
own  way.  It  calls  for  cost  of  pnduction  on  every  bushel  of 
com  and  every  bale  of  cotton  anc  every  other  principal  aom- 
modity  consiuned  on  the  domestic  market,  and  for  the  dump- 
ing of  surpluses  at  world  prices. 

Yes;  some  of  my  friends  will  siy.  "But  It  is  price  fixing," 
and  throw  up  their  hands  in  hoy  horror  at  such  an  idea. 
Weil,  what  if  it  is?  Have  not  ve  eheady  authorized  price 
fixing  for  coal,  and  does  not  Qo/ernment  fix  freight  rates, 
and  are  we  not  currently  being  asked  to  do  a  little  price 
fixing  on  behalf  of  the  underdog  ia  industry?  Mind  you,  our 
farmers  are  not  asking  for  a  40-hc  ur  week,  or  a  50-hour  week, 
or  even  an  80-hour  week.  All  t  ley  are  asking  is  a  decent 
price  for  their  toil  and  investment,  and  they  will  continue 
to  work  from  sim-up  to  sim-down  without  complaint  In  order 
that  not  two-thirds  but  three-th  rds  of  our  Nation  may  be 
properly  fed  and  clothed. 

Pass  this  bill — or.  if  it  is  too  radical  for  some  of  you, 
substitute  parity  prices  for  cost  iif  production — and  we  will 
really  revive  buying  power  on  tie  farm.  Throughout  our 
economic  history  agricultural  buying  power  has  been  the 
driving  force  behind  industrial  e:  mansion,  plentiful  employ- 
ment, good  wages,  and  the  'full  d  nner  pail."  Therefore,  my 
friends  from  the  cities  and  Indus  xial  areas,  if  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  real  cure  for  "recession"  instead  of  patent  medicines 
and  governmental  "sliots  in  the  a  rm,"  I  simply  ask  that  you 
give  considerati(»  to  this  old  family  prescription,  which  has 
proved  a  tried  and  true  remedy  jfrom  George  Washington's 


biiying  jxtwer  and  you  will 


time  on  down.    Give  the  fanner 

not  have  to  worry  about  empty  Smokestacks  and  industrial 

breadline.    I  thank  you.     [AppLiuse.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  genUerJan  from  Texas  [  Mr.  Jomes] 
Is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.     All  time  oii 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.    Mr.  Chain  nan,  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment    offered    by    Mr. 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  the 
the  bin. 


MASSCNGAlf 


Strike    out    all    after 
foUowing   as  a  substitute  for 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
order  against  the  amendment.  I 
tion  to  make  the  point  of  order 
the  matter  be  discussed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleihan 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman, 
that  a  point  of  order  cannot  be 
consent ;  and  I  object  to  such  a 

Mr.  JONES.    Will  not  the 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Yes.  I  would 
we  are  going  to  have  a  vote  on  it. 


res»n' 


yield  back  my  time.     ' 
this  section  has  expired. 


leslre  to  reserve  a  point  of 
is  not  my  present  inten- 
I  certainly  expect  to  let 

gentleman  from  Texas  r^erves  a 

a  point  of  order. 

will  state  it. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  ' 
'ed  except  by  unanimous 


re  luest. 


gent  eman 


Ike 


permit  a  discussion 
to  have  it  discussed  if 


Mr.  JONES.  It  IS  not  my  intention  to  make  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  BOELEAU.  I  hope  I  can  prevail  on  the  gentleman  to 
withdraw  the  point  of  order  to  give  u.s  nn  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  bill  and  as.vure  us  of  a  vote  on  it.  I  understand 
it  is  the  gentleman's  intention  to  permit  debate,  but  I  appeal 
to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  vote  on  this  amendment.  That  was  my 
understanding.  I  certainly  object  to  having  discussion  if  it 
does  not  mean  anything.  Lf  it  means  anything  it  should  be 
discussed  and  allowed  to  come  to  a  vote.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  withdraw  the  reservation  of  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  disposition  to 
press  the  point  of  order.  I  re.served  it  only  in  case  some- 
body felt  they  did  not  have  an  opportunity.  I  am  not  going 
to  press  the  point  of  order  at  this  time.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  let  us  take  that  question  up  Later. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  It  would  be  too  late  then.  I  submit  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  in  entire  accord  vnth  him  that  there 
should  be  discussion  of  the  amendm.ent.  I  think  it  should  be 
voted  upon  and  that  there  should  be  ver>'  full  discussion; 
but,  if  I  can  prevent  it.  I  do  not  want  full  discussion  to  take 
place  and  then  the  centleman  from  Texas  make  the  point 
of  order  and  have  all  cf  our  time  wasted  and  have  the  story 
go  out  to  the  Amencan  people  that  we  have  given  considera- 
tion to  this  matter,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  not 
given  it  fair  consid^-raticn. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  thoucht  The  eentloman.  regardless  of 
whether  the  point  of  order  was  made,  wanted  to  have  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment.  I  have  no  di-sposition  to  cut  off 
discussion. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  The  gentleman  from  Texas,  however,  inti- 
mates that. the  point  of  order  will  be  made.  I  want  to  say 
that  word  has  gene  around  the  Capitol  for  the  last  3  or  4 
days  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  object  to  having  a 
vote  on  this  amendment.  I  think  we  will  save  time  if  we  do, 
because  it  would  take  2  hours  to  settle  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULLER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
not  insist  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULLER.  After  discussing  the  bill  as  long  as  we 
have,  ever>'body  knowing  what  the  measure  is,  everybody 
knowing  what  the  substitute  is,  everybody  knowing  that  the 
amendment  is  not  going  to  be  adopted,  to  spend  2  hours  dis- 
cussing it,  when  it  has  already  been  discussed  thoroughly, 
especially  when  we  are  going  to  be  kept  here  until  10  or  11 
o'clock  tonight  to  pass  this  bill— and  we  do  not  care  how  late 
it  is — I  think  is  foolish,  myself. 

Mr.  JONES.     No;  I  think  we  shall  be  through  by  6  o'clock. 

The  CIL\IRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Puller]  has  made  a  point  of  order,  which  the  Chair  will  ask 
him  to  withhold  temporarily  until  the  amendment  is  either 
read  or  its  reading  is  di.-p^-'n.-ed  wi*h. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withhold  the  point  of 
order  temporarily. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  am<^ndmenc  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I.-;  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texa.=  ? 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject to  ask  a  question  of  the  chairm.an  of  the  Committee  on 
AgriciUture.  how  long  will  it  take  to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  JONES.     It  will  take  probably  8  or  10  mmutes 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.     Then  I  think  :t  ought  to  be  read. 

Mr.  JONES.    Pimted  copies  are  available. 

Mr,  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser\'ation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object.  I 
waht  to  hear  the  amendment  read. 


.V.  ^^  ^.  ,auu.  uiKaiii:^uons      on  a  pig  m  a  poke.    This  gi^es  you  some  idea  of  the  present 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MASsncGAL.:  Strike  oat  afl  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  Insert  the  loUowing  as  a  substitute  for  the  bm! 

"TrrL« 

■qu^Xct'of^iV"^''   •"'  °^'^   be   cited   as  the   Agricultural 

"riNDIKOS   OF   FACT   AND   DBCLARATION    OF  FT7KFOSX   AND   POUCT 

••?f?'  -^^f,'  ^^*  ;ollowlng  facts  are  found  to  be  esUbUshed: 
-r,  Jo^L^^     !'^  stability  of  agriculture  and  the  proeperlty  of  those 
engaged  therein  are  esscnUal  to  the  national  public  welfare- 

(b)  That  the  periodic  recurrence  of  domestlcaUy  unmarketable 
surpluses  of  agricultural  products,  the  fliing  In  speculaUve  markets 
of  the  prices  paid  to  the  producers  of  euch  prxxlucts.  and  the  violent 
and  unjustified  fluctuations  In  such  prices  cause  disastrous  dis- 
locations and  interruptions  In  commerce  and  in  the  adequate  dis- 
tribution of  the  necessities  of  life  among  consumers,  all  greaUy 
detrimental  to  the  national  public  welfare; 

^"^?}  T^«*,  **^^  nioney  return  to  farmer^  has  at  all  times  been 
greatly  deficient  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  money  returns  de- 
rived In  other  pursuits,  resulting  in  the  InablUty  of  the  farmers  to 
buy  In  necessary  volume  the  products  and  services  of  other 
economic  groups; 

"(d)  That  unfair  competition,  through  seasonal  and  speculative 
price  discrimination  and  otherwise,  exists  in  the  purchase  of  aerl- 
ciiltural  commoditle.s  from  the  producers  thereof; 

"(e)  That  the  facts  foxmd  In  subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d) 
hereof  constitute  a  burden  upon  and  interference  with' Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce;  and 

"(f)  That  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  In  agri- 
cultural commodities  with  foreign  naUons  and  among  the  several 
States. 

"It  Is  therefore  and  hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose  and  nollcv 
of  the  Ck)ngress —  f       j 

"  (1 )  To  raise  and  restore  permanently  the  money  return  for  agri- 
culture; " 

"(2)  To  stabUlze  the  agricultural  industry  on  an  equitable  money 
basis  with  other  Industries; 

"(3)  To  prevent  unfair  competition  In  the  Interstate  and  foreign 
marketing  of  agricultural  product*; 

"(4)  To  provide  warehouse  reserves  and  an  ever-normal  granary 
against  droughts,  floods,  and  other  emergencies:  and. 

"(5)  In  furtherance  of  the  foregoing  objectives,  to  invoke  Its 
constltuUonal  power,  (a)  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  all  agricultural  commodities  within  the  provisions  of  the 
act;  and  (b)  to  provide  for  tlie  general  welfare. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  a  "transaction"  In  respect 
to  any  commodity  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  Interstate  commerce 
If  such  commodity  Is  part  of  that  current  of  commerce  that  Is 
usual  in  the  Industry  or  Industrlea  engaged  In  the  handling  of  such 
commodity  whereby  such  commodity  (and  Its  products)  are  sent 
ircm  one  SUte  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  end  their  transit 
after  purchase,  in  another.  Including,  In  addition  to  cases  within 
the  above  general  description,  all  cases  where  purchase  or  sale  Is 
either  for  shipment  to  another  State  or  for  manufacturing  milling 
processing,  packing,  slaughtering,  ginning,  compressing,  or  In  any 
manner  handling  or  converting  such  commodity  or  any  part  thereof 
within  the  State  and  the  shipment  outside  the  State  of  the  prod- 
ucts resulting  therefrom.  Articles  normally  In  such  current  of 
commerce  shall  not  be  considered  out  of  such  current  through 
resort  being  had  to  any  means  or  device  Intended  to  remove  trans- 
actions in  respect  thereto  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"(b)  The  terms  'warehouse  reserves'  and  'ever-normal  granary*  as 
herein  lised  are  defined  as  being  such  quantity  of  each  agricultural 
product  as  shoiild  be  held  in  storage  against  droughts,  floods  hail- 
storms, or  other  agricultural  calamities. 

"(c)  The  term  'agrlcultxiral  products'  as  used  In  this  act  shall 
include  farm  products  of  the  soU,  poultry,  and  livestock  and  the 
processed  products  and  byproducts  thereof,  yielding  exportable 
sxirpluses.  except  those  that  are  perishable. 

"(d)  Producer'  as  used  in  this  act  shall  mean  the  original 
producer  of   agricultural   products. 

"DETERMINATION  OF  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine for  each  year  the  average  cost  of  production  to  farmers  of 
all  agricultural  products  Included  within  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  all  other  agricultural  products.  Such  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion shall  be  determined  after  public  hearings,  participated  In  by 
the  representatives  of  famiers'  organizations,  and  all  items  of  cost 
Including  all  taxes  and  other  overhead  charges.  shaU  be  estimated 
and  Included  in  accordance  with  the  formula  and  method  com- 
monly used  in  the  manufacturing  industry.  The  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culiure  shall  consider  the  average  individual  farm  as  a  business 
unit,  and  shall,  among  other  things,  include  compensation  to  farm 
operatorF  for  management  and  for  labor  for  themselves  and  their 
families  and  hired  help,  equal  to  the  compensation  paid  for  like 
time  and  services  In  IndusUy,  together  with  adequate  allowances 
for  deprecialicn  of  soil,  improvements,  buildings,  equipment,  stock- 
breeding  animals,  and  work  animals.  He  Fhall  also  determine  the 
fair  and  reasonable  property  Investment  value,  not  necessarily  the 
market  value,  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  agrlciiltural  prod- 
ucts, using  the  official  census  data  so  far  as  possible,  and  calculate  a 
capiial  return  of  4  percent  upon  the  Investment  value  thus  deter- 
mined.   He  shall  also  caloilate  the  average  yields  and  production 
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during  the  previous  flve-yleld  period  In  determining  the  average  cost- 
°^-P^^^^o^  P^ces  If  necesKu-y,  m  order  to  oirry  into  effect  the 
piuposes  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sliall  further 
^^^  """^^^V"^.-"  equlUble  differential  against  varying  trans- 
portauon  costs  to  different  markeU  and  shaU  esUblish  »pproprUt« 
Bones   or   classifications   therefor.  ^ 

"OTHEX     DmCXMrNATIONS 

"Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  aimviallv  astertaln 
determine,  and  designate  the  beginning  and  the  endiiiR  of  the 
marketing  year  of  each  of  the  agricultural  pnxluct*  included 
withm  the  pruvlsione  of  this  act  and  shall  estlmau-  the  voluiiu  of 
production  for  the  current  year  of  each  of  such  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. He  shall  also  annually  estimate  (1)  the  quantity  and  per- 
centage of  the  total  volume  marketijd  from  larmt.  that  is  required 
for  domestic  consumption  and  is  tc  be  disUibuted  m  the  cunent 
hL^^?!^^!  commerce;  (2)  the  quantity  and  percentage  to  be 
distributed  In  intrastate  commerce  affecting  the  price  of  the  Dor- 
tlon  to  be  distributed  In  the  current  of  interstate  and  fort  en 
conunerce;  (3)  the  quantity  and  p^jrcentage  remainlntj  that  shall 
^^*^1^'°  warehouse  reserves  or  an  ever-uormal  granary  Pro- 
ruted.  That  the  quantity  and  percentage  so  e*tlmaU-d  fur  any  one 
year  shall  not  exceed  3S  percent,  nor  shall  the  toU!  quantuv  aiid 
percentage  held  exceed  10  percent  of  tii©  total  estlniated  produc- 
Uon;  and  (4)  the  quantity  and  percentage  of  the  total  that  will 
remain  for  export. 

"PROCLAMATION    BT    THE    SEOIETART    OF    ACRlCtn.TtJRE 

"Bbc^6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  thereupon  prior 
to  such  beginmng  of  the  marketing  year  of  each  of  such  agil- 
cultural  products,  make  public  proclamation  and  aimouncement 
annuaUy  of  such  determination  of  such  average-cost-ol-produc- 
tlon  prices  of  each  of  such  agricultural  products  und  of  the 
domestic  production  and  consumption,  export,  and  warehouse 
reserves,  totals,  and  percentages  atoresald.  and  of  the  amounts 
thereof  as  so  determined,  and  of  tlie  date  when,  and  the  period 
during  which,  the  same  shaU  be  ajntroUing,  as  provided  herein 
upon  the  sale,  purchase,  and  the  handling  of  each  such  agricultural* 
product;  and  upon  request  shaU  furnish  detailed  InformaUon  to 
all  dealers,  manufacturers,  millers,  elevator  operators,  processors 
packers,  butchers,  glnners.  compressors,  and  other  agencies  dealing 
in  or  handling  such  agricultural  producu  in  mterstate  or  forelcn 
commerce.  ^ 

"(b)  Domestic  price:  After  the  appUcable  effective  date  all  said 
dealers,  manufacturers,  millers,  elevator  operators,  processor*, 
packers,  butchers,  glnners,  compressors,  and  other  agincles  &hall 
pay  to  the  producers  of  such  agricultural  producu  not  less  than 
such  average-co6t-of-productlon  price,  determined  and  proclaimed 
as  aforesaid,  for  such  percentage  of  each  deUvery  of  such  agri- 
cultural product  as  Is  not  esUmated  for  export  or  for  ever-normal 
granary  or  warehouse  reserves. 

"(c)  Licenses;  No  dealer,  manufacturer,  miller,  elevator  oper- 
ator, processor,  packer,  butcher,  glnner,  compressor,  or  oiher  agtiuy 
dealing  In  or  handling  any  of  such  agricultural  products  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  shall  operate  as  such  dealer  manxifac- 
turer,  miller,  elevator  operator,  processor,  packer,  butclier  glnner 
compressor,  or  agent  dealing  In  or  himdling  such  agricultural  prod- 
ucts without  first  procuring  from  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  a 
license  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  prescribe:  Provided.  That  no  license  shall  be  required 
of  any  producer  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

"(d)  Surplus  receipts-  When  any  producer  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts within  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  deliver  any  such  agri- 
cultural products  to  any  sucn  dealer,  manufacturer,  mlll.-r  elevauir 
operator,  processor,  packer,  butcher,  glnner,  compressor  or  any 
other  agency  dealing  In  or  handling  such  producU,  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultm-e  shall  cause  to  be  Issued  to  such  agricultural  pro- 
ducer two  receipts,  one  showing  on  its  face  the  quantity  and  grade 
of  such  percentage  of  such  agricultural  product  as  is  proclaimed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  the  percentage  and  quantity 
of  the  said  agricultural  product  that  Is  required  for  warehouse 
reserves  or  ever-normal  granary,  and  the  other  showing  the  export 
quantity,  grade,  and  percentage.  The  said  receipts  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  so  caused  to  be  Issued  shall  be  signed 
by  him  and  countersipned  by  such  dealer,  manufacturer  mUler 
elevator  operator,  processor,  packer,  butcher,  glnner  conipressor' 
or  other  agency  dealing  In  or  handling  such  agricultural  products' 
for  purpose?  of  Identificntlon,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  such  pro- 
ducer at  the  time  of  such  delivery  of  the  agricultural  product  by 
the  producer  to  such  dealer,  manufacturer.  miUer  elevator  opera^ 
tor.  processor,  packer,  butcher,  glnner,  compressor,  or  other  agency. 

"MAaKETINC    OF   SURPLUS 

"Sec.  7.  At  such  reasonable  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

may  direct  the  said  dealers,  manufacturers,  millers  elevator  oper- 
ators, processors,  packers,  butchers,  glnners,  compressors,  and  other 
agencies  dealing  In  or  handlmg  such  agrlCTiltural  products  shall 
deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture  all  of  the  warehouse  re- 
serves and  export  quantities  and  percentages  of  agricultural- 
products  In  the  kind  and  grade  as  receipted'  or  In  procefssed  or 
converted  form  as  hereinafter  provided.  If  and  when  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  bills  of  sale  evidencing  storage 
of  such  surplus  quantities  and  percentages  on  farm.-!  under  wal 
will  be  accepted  by  such  agency  m  lieu  of  the  physical  cK-iivery  of 
the  property  In  the  case  of  livestock  and  poultry,  the  packers  and 
also  the  butchers,  after  processing  the  same,  subject  to  Ooverumeat 
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Inspection,  shall  make  dellvrry  of 
port  quantities  and  percentages  In 
try  pnxlucts:  Prmided,  That  the 
hoose  reserves  and  export  quantities 
eP8.   and   the   8ecretiu7  of   Agrlculti^ 
cost  of  processing;    and  the  same 
products  and  the  processors  and  con 
make  reasonable  and  satisfactory 
or  convening,  then  the  Secretary  of 
proper  equipment  and   facilities 
condemnation  to  acquire  the 
of  AgTlcultvire  shall  provide,  by  rent^ 
or  by  condemnation  in  State  or 
age  and  terminal  facilities  for  handling 
export  quantities  and  percentiiges. 
from  the  domestic  market,  except  foi 
after  authorized  and  provided,  and 
to  the  best  advantage  in  any  world 
and  upon  reqiiest  of  the  Secretary 
Department  shall,  at  the  end  of  the 
receipts   for   export  percentages   in 
each  product  after  deducting  all 
and  disposing  of  the  same  as 
Secretary   of  Agriculture.     Receipts 
be  redeemed  In  manner  aforesaid  wh^n 
percentages  are  sold  and  at  the  net 
extent  same  may  be  used  for 
compensation,  there  shall  be  no 

'"Ever-normal  granary:   The 
In  storage    the    percentages    and 
house  reserves  and  ever-normal 
cultural  emergencies,  occasioned  by 
other  calamities,  and  the  same  may 
cultural -relief  purposes  as  the 
termlne. 

"National    equalization:    If    in    an^ 
mestlc  consumption  Is  greater  than 
centage.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
deficiency   out   of  the   export-sxirplus 
convenient  State  at  the  cost  of 
tlon.    storage,    and    handling    charge^ 
national  balance  by  purchasing  upon 
from  the  percentage  estimated  for 
where    the    demand    for    domestic   c 
national  estimated  percentage 

"Adjustment  of  supply  to  deman< 
centage  estimated  for  domestic  cons 
to  supply  the  domestic  demand,  th 
authorized  to  supply  such  shortag* 
percentage  at  the  cost-of-productlon 
penses. 
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"Sxc.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiir 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  Postmaster 
ahown    to    be    required    for    the 
provided  herein  and  for  the  expense^ 
ment  In  connection  therewith.     At 
of  Agriculture,  the  Postmaster  Gener^ 
he  may  prescribe,  shall  require  the 
Department  to  perform,  without 
agency  services  as  may  be  required 
and  redemption  of  said  receipts. 
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•'S«c.  9.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultii-e 
scribe  regulations  fcM:  carrying  out  th^ 
regtilatlons  prescribed  pxirsuant  to 
ments  with   respect  to   the   issuance 
preasora.    maniifacturers,    millers, 
packers,   butchers,   or  other   agents 
agricultural  products  In  Interstate  or 
accounts,  auditing  of  accounts  to  be 
of  reports  by  them  and  the  entry  an^ 
thorised  agents  oS  the  Secretary  of 
business  of  such  licensees. 
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"Sac.   10.  Any  person,  dealer 
etorator  operator,  proceasor,  packer 
Ing  ir   or  handling  such  agricultxira. 
proTtslons  of  this  act  by  knowingly 
the    average    cost    of    production 
claimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultjure 
fLae  not  excee<llng  91.000  or 
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"Sbc.  11.  The  Secretary  of 
f(»«lgn  markets  for  the  exportable 
ucts  now  b^ing  held  or  hereafter 
erative  organizations,  and  for  that 
tbe  ntirs— ry  producta,  when  availahli! 
•8  herein  prorldeci. 

"TAaZrr    AIUTTSrilENTS 
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Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tlreisury 
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the    national    estimated   per- 
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is  hereby  directed  to  pre- 

provislons  of  this  act.     The 

UMs  act  shall  Include  require- 

of   licenses   to  dealers,   com- 

elfevator    operators.     proces$ors, 

( eallng    In   or   handling   saich 

foreign  conunerce,  system  of 

kept  by  licensees,  submission 

Inspection  by  the  duly  au- 

Agrlculture  of  the   places  of 


manufacturer,   miller. 
bjutcher,  or  other  agent,  deal- 
products,   who   violates   the 
willfully  paying  less  than 
so    determined    and    pro- 
shall   be  punished  by  a 
t  not  exceeding   1   year, 
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Is  directed  to  protect  all 
surplus  of  agricultural  pcod- 
by  exporters  and  coop- 
Is  directed  to  furnish 
at  the  net  price  to  farmers 


acq  ilred 
purpose 


States,  the  Secretary  of 
,  the  Secretary  at  SQate. 


and  the  Secretary  of  Commercp  are  directed  to  coof)erate  in  exer- 
cising their  lawful  powers,  through  the  medium  of  foreign-trade 
agreements  and  through  other  appropriate  measures  for  restriction 
or  expansion  of  imports  of  competing  agricultural  commodities 
their  converted  or  proces-sed  products,  their  byproducts,  or  com- 
peting substitutes,  to  maintain  the  prices  to  farmers  for  the 
domestically  consumed  quantities  and  percentages  of  all  agricul- 
tural commodities  as  nearly  as  may  be  within  a  range  not  exceed- 
ing 10  percent  above  the  proclaimed  cost-of-productlon  price  level: 
Provided.  That  the  Unlred  States  TarifT  Commission  upon  request 
of  the  Pres  dent  or  upon  reHTlutinn  of  either  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress  or  if  agricultiirai  innpcrts  are  substantial  and  increasing 
in  ratio  to  domestic  prcxluction  and  if  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission  there  is  t:;ood  and  sufficient  reason  therefor,  then, 
upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  upon  application  of  any  interested  party,  shall 
Investigate  the  differences  in  the  costs  of  production  of  any  domes- 
tic agricultural  commodity  and  of  any  like  or  similar  foreign 
agricultural  commodity  and  shall  recommend  to  the  President 
such  an  Increase  i  within  the  limits  of  section  336  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930)  m  the  duty  upon  Imports  of  the  .said  foreign  com- 
modities or  such  a  limitation  !n  the  total  quantity  permitted 
entry,  or  entry  without  mc-eas*--  in  duty,  as  It  may  find  necessary 
to  equalize  the  said  diSerences  in  cost  and  to  maintain  the 
standards  established  pursuant  to  this  act  In  the  case  of  a 
commodity  on  the  fr^-e  list  in  the  Tari3  Act  of  1930,  It  shall 
recommend,  if  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  limita- 
tion on  the  total  qu.antity  permittfd  entry  The  President  shall 
by  proclamation  approve  and  cause  to  be  put  Into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commi.-vsion  if.  in  his  Judgment,  they  are 
warranted  by  the  farts  ascertained  In  the  Commission's  Investiga- 
tion: Proridt'd  furtnt".  That  all  prov;>;on.s  of  title  III.  part  II, 
of  the  TarilT  Act  of  1930.  applicable  with  re^^pect  to  investigations, 
reports,  and  proclamations  under  section  :s:<6  of  the  said  tariff 
act.  shall,  in.^ofar  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  section, 
be  appl.cable  wl-.h  respect  to  investigations  under  this  section. 
Nothmt.'  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  action 
in  violAtion  of  any  international  obligation  of  the  United  States. 
In  recommending  any  limitation  of  the  quantity  permitted  entry, 
or  entry  without  an  increase  in  duty,  the  Comn^ist-ion,  if  it  finds 
It  necessary  to  enforce  .^iich  limitation.s  or  to  earrv  out  anv  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  recommend  that  the  fori?ign 
commodity  concerned  be  forbidden  entry  except  under  licen.se 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  that  the  quantity  permitted 
entry,  or  entry  without  an  Increase  m  duty,  yhall  be  allocated 
amon?  the  different  supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
portion of  ai,'riculturul  import.s  from  each  country  in  a  previous 
representative  period.  Any  proclamation  under  this  .section  may 
be  modiried  or  terminated  by  the  President  whenever  he  approves 
findings  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission  that  conditions 
require  the  modification  recommended  by  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  or  that  the  conditions 
requiring  the  proclamation  no  longer  exLst. 

"SF.PARAF.II.rrT    CLAUSE 

"Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  df  -hie  act  is  declared  unconstitutional. 
or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  p..rscn,  clrcum.stance.  or  com- 
modity is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  act. 
and  the  applicability  thereof  to  other  persons,  circumstances,  or 
commodities,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

Mr.  FULLER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  makes 
a  point  of  order  aeaiast  the  amendment  offered  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
MassingaleI  desire  to  areue  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  am  suffi- 
ciently advised  with  reference  to  the  rule  to  be  compelled  to 
say  that  if  the  point  of  order  is  irtslsted  upon  the  Chair 
perhaps  will  sustain  it  as  to  germaneness;  therefore,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  ready  for  the  Chair  to  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Warren).  The  Chair  is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  a  bill  to  regulate  the  n^ar- 
keting  of  domestically  produced  farm  products. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
TMr.  MassingaleI  provides  among  other  things,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  such  agricultural  products  and  shall  issue  a  proc- 
lamation to  that  effect. 

It  further  provides  that  after  that  proclamation  has  been 
issued  all  dealers,  manufacturers,  millers,  elevator  operators, 
processors,  packers,  butchers,  ginners.  compressors,  and  other 
agencies  shall  pay  to  the  producers  of  such  agricultural 
products  not  less  than  such  average  cost  of  production  price. 

There  is  a  further  provision  which  provides  for  the  licens- 
ing, not  of  the  farmers,  but  ot  the  dealers,  manufacturers, 
millers,  elevator  operators,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 
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There  is  also  a  provision,  kiiown  as  section  12  of  the  suh- 
5?r^^  f'^Km  ""  ^^  adjustments,  something  entirelj- 
15i^^  ^^  °°^  ™^^^  consideration  by  the  House 
The  Chair  has  before  him  a  decision  rendered  by  the  lat^ 
Speaker  Ramey,  which  may  be  found  In  Cannon's  Prece- 
dents, volume  vni.  section  2969.  in  which  he  quotes  deci- 
sions on  this  subject  by  present  Members  of  the  House,  both 
on  the  majority  and  minority  side.  On  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MassingaleI  and  in  fairness  to  him  and  the 
proponents  of  his  substitute,  the  Chair  feels  that  he  should 
read  an  excerpt  from  the  opinion  of  the  late  Speaker 
Rainey. 

On  April  13,  1933,  a  bill  was  under  consideration  to  pro- 
vide emergency  relief  with  respect  to  agricultural  indebted- 
ness, to  refinance  farm  mortgages  at  lower  rates  of  interest 
and  to  amend  and  supplement  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
by  the  grauUng  of  credit  through  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
System. 

Mr.  Gerald  J.  Boileau,  of  Wisconsin,  moved  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with  Instructions 
to  report  it  back  forthwith  with  an  amendment  striking  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  subsituting  a  bill  providing 
for  the  liquidation  and  refinancing  of  agricultural  indebted- 
ness by  the  expansion  of  the  currency  through  issuance  of 
bonds  redeemable  in  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Mr.  B4AHVIK  JoNKs,  of  Texas,  made  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  was  not  germane. 

The  Speaker,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  T.  Rainey,  of  Illinois, 
held  as  follows: 

ar,'?ni^f.»°°  presented  haa  been  passed  upon  two  or  three  times 
and  presents  nothing  new.  The  bill  under  consideration  pro- 
S  S^r^KS,°fJ^  "^f  ■  «««°^^ly  ^y  the  issuance  of  bonc^, 
tS.^,X^^*^  the  ordinary  way.  The  Prazier  bUl,  which  la 
^Mof  0/*^,°'  the  motion  to  recommit,  provides  also  for  farm 
Z?l\J^,  '"^  ^^^  *""^'  *°**-  ^  addition  to  that,  provld^ 
^suS^  ^°^  ^^J^  ^^  *»°^  ^^'^  by  currency  prSSd^S 
issued,  clearly  inflation,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  three 

^  the""^^    ^"^'°°  '*°^^-     '^^  ^°  ^thoas  areTwli^  ^ 

iqS"  wh^fn  ^P*^"  «>'  the  House  argued  a  Uke  question  back  In 
Jh?  St  ofVfV^'  farm-relief  bill  was  und^  conslderatloS 
the    nrst    of    the    McNar, -Haugen    blUs,     That    bUl    orovlded    a 

SSiSs^'iTtr^'-  ^^'^^^  P^<^  ^th  A^fSSicf  to  reSteS 
products,    and    the    present    Speaker   of   the    House   nroDoeed    an 

^r^Tr.^.'^%''\^'^''''  P"^'^^^  -^  entlrely^e^^f^ttcS 
^tJ^  P^?i  Speaker  agrees  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
when  he  said  that  his  method  was  much  better  than  the  m^th^ 
provided  in  that  bill;   but  that  did  noT  rSie  aS^lff^^"'^^ 

^^,?',;^'*';r  ^  °^"  *«^^*  «^«  amendment  propped  b?  the 
present  Speaker,  by  Mr.  Cannon  of  Mlaroari  the  author^of  Pan 
non-s  Precedents,  and  the  genUemaT^m 'JSoSJf^^i^d  S^ 
t^^^.,°''^^  ^l"^  conrinced  the  ChahTnan  of  the  ComSttee  of 
the  Whole,  Mr.  Sanbim,  although  he  did  not  convlncrme  that 
SL^^H^V^'^'V!^  °°'  gennane.  The  object  of  mT^ndmenS 
then  and  the  object  of  the  bUl  under  conrtderatlon  atSarSSe 
were  to  provide  methods  of  farm  relief,  but  they  werT  wldelv^ 

'*^n'  f^""^^   °°*   "  ^<^^^y   differt^nt  JtS  propo«d    S   tt^ 
8o-cal  ed  Pra^ier  bUl  and  in  the  biU  under  consldeSSSn 
Again  on  Aprtl  24,  1929,  the  same  question  camTup 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  at  that  time  was 
5?rpJ^-  vr^'  «°<S«red  a  decision  based  upon  the  decl^  re" 
dered     by    Mr.     Sandsbs     in     1924.     The     opinion     by     Chalrm^ 
^  ^J  S'-<;°n«l^™'l  opinion  covert^  the  entirfSi^ 
^•♦-^     ^^  ^^^  ***  cannot  Ignore  the  precedents  that  he   h^a 
nf^t>f~«  ^%^^^  r***  "^*  ^«  «>^<*  call  attention  to  a  nmnb^ 
«,,t^in  tL  ^,%«^/lr-   therefore,  feels   constrained   to   aiSTdoS 
sustain  the  point  of  order.  ^^ 

*v^  !?^  °^  ^^^  decision  and  In  view  of  the  admitted  fact 
that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  and  difference  in  the  two 
methods  of  approach,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fuller]. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
various  amendments,  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and  the  Speaker  haWng 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Warren.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
?K  ^^J^^^^^  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
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(H.  R.  8505)  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil 
re.sources  and  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of 
agnciil.ural  commodities  in  int4?rstate  and  foreign  commerce 
had  ducted  him  to  report  the  same  back  to  the  House  w  -h 
sundiT  amendment.^  ^ith  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  c'o 
pass. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previoiL';  qutstion  on 
all  amendments  except  the  Boileau  amendment 

The  previous  question  on  all  amendments  except  the 
Boileau  amendment  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  ^ 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquirv 
The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state  it 
Mr.  BOILEAU.     Will  there  be  an  opportunity  for  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  the  Boileau  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  I  am  about  to 
ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  it. 

Ml-.  BOILEAU.  I  confess  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
procedure  in  the  situation  now  before  the  House  as  to  th. 
effect  of  ordering  the  previous  question  on  all  amendments 
except  t.he  Boileau  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  previous  question  has  already  been 
ordered  by  the  House,  thus  bringing  to  an  immediate  vote 
all  amendments  except  the  so^alled  Boileau  amendment. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  Is  now  demanding  a  separate 
vote  upon  certain  amendments.  The  Chair  will  recognize 
the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin  to  demand  a  separate  vote 
upon  his  amendment  if  the  genUeman  from  Texas  does  not 
do  so. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  genUeman  will  state  it. 
Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  debate  on  this  bill 
in  the  committee.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  loan  sec- 
tion of  Uie  bill,  to  make  it  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  loans  upon  com.  which  was  carried 
FoUowing  that,  the  genUeman  from  Texas   [Mr    Patmani" 
offered  an  amendment,  which  was  debated  for  approximately 
an  houi-  and  then  voted  down.    FoUowing  that,  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Texas  [Mr.  Jones]  offered  an  amendment  which 
as  I  recall  it,  deleted  a  portion  of  the  language  the  com- 
mittee had  written  in  the  bill  originally,  and  also  my  amend- 
ment to  such  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,   if  a  separate  vote  is  caUed  for  upon  the 
Jones  amendment,  and  that  vote  should  be  in  the  negative 
Is  the  amendment  of  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  I  Mr  Lucas  l' 
at  that  time  automaticaUy  revived,  and  would  it  be  included 
In  that  secUon  of  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  state  that  Uie  Chair  can 
take  parliamentary  or  judicial  noUc;  only  of  the  action  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  as  reported  by  Uie  Chairman 
of  that  Committee.  Under  the  hypothesis  set  forth  by  the 
genUeman  from  niinois,  Uie  Chair  is  of  Uie  opinion  that 
under  Uie  circumstances  as  stated  the  amendment  of  the 
genUeman  from  niinols  would  not  automatically  be  before 
the  House  for  consideraUon. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Do  I  correcUy  understand  from  the  opimon 
of  the  Chair  that  the  biU  as  written  at  the  present  time 
would  be  m  order  and  would  become  the  law  in  the  event  the 
House  voted  in  the  negaUve  on  the  Jones  amendment' 

The  SPEAKER.  There  are  other  considerations  involved 
wiUi  reference  to  Uie  passage  of  Uie  bill  and  its  becoming 
law.  The  Chair  may  state  Uie  only  parliamentary  question 
now  pending  before  the  House  is  upon  the  request  for  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  the  amendments  which  were  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  Chair,  of  course,  cannot  an- 
ticipate what  acUon  Uie  House  will  take  upon  the  separate 
amendments.  Any  parliamentary  inquiry  wiUi  reference  to 
any  phase  of  the  bill  after  such  vote  is  had  would  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  Cliair  at  that  juncture. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Do  I  understand  I  am  premature  in  making 
this  mquiry,  Mr.  Speaker?  "^^^'k 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  is  of  th^'  opinion  thr-  inquiry 
Is  not  perUnent  to  Uie  present  parliamenta:^  situation. 
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ask  for  a  separate  vote  on 


inserting  language  on  page 
the  so-called  Coffee  amend- 


page  to  which  the  amend- 
amendment  strikes  outs  be- 


Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Inquiry  wja  made  In  good  faith  but 
apparently  is  premature,  and  I  ^  the  Speaker's  pardon  for 
taking  the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
four  amendments. 

I  ask  first  for  a  separate  \jote  on  the  so-called  Ford 
amendment,  striking  out  and  Inserting  language  on  page  6, 
lines  5  to  17,  Inclusive.  I  also  ask  far  a  separate  vote  on  a 
similar  amendment  which  was  of  ered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Pobd),  on  page  I.  line  21.  This  Is  a  correc- 
tive amendment,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment made  necessary  by  the  otlter  Ford  amendment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  two  amendments 
may  be  considered  together.  T 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.  j 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  as  k  also  for  a  separate  vote  on 
the  so-called  Boileau  amendment, 
9,  line  4. 

I  also  ask  for  a  separate  vote  or  

ment,  which  struck  out  part  m  )f  tiUe  m,  relating  to  mar 
keting  quotas  on  wheat 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
other  amendment? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lemand  a  separate  vote  on 
the  Jones  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemm  from  Illinois  demands  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Jones  amendment,  which  he  has  de- 
scribed heretofore.  For  the  pun^ose  of  the  R«co«d,  will  the 
gentleman  cite  to  the  Chair  the 
ment  was  offered? 

Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Speaker,  my 
ginning  with  line  14.  on  page  14,  the  remaining  part  ol  the 
paragraph  down  to  and  Inchidinf  line  9,  on  page  15. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Speaker,  t  parliamentary  inqiilry. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentlema  n  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Jomsl  has  moved  the  prev  ous  question  on  all  amend- 
ments except  the  Boileau  amendment  I  do  not  recall  a 
similar  situation  since  I  have  bem  a  Member  of  the  House. 
and  I  frankly  confess  I  do  not  kz  ow  the  effect  of  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  ]  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Speaker  would  explain  to  the  Met  ibers  of  the  House  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  Boileau  amend]  tient 

Am  I  correct  In  my  understand  Ing  of  the  present  situation 
that  because  of  the  previous  qustlOTi  having  been  ordered 
on  all  amendments  other  than  th ;  Boileau  amendment  there 
is  no  longer  opportunity  for  debaJ  e  on  such  amendments,  but 
that,  the  previous  question  not  laving  been  ordered  on  the 
Boileau  amendment  there  is  oppc  rtunlty  for  debate  on  it  un- 
less the  lu^vious  question  is  ordeied? 

The  SPEAKER.  Unless  the  p  evious  question  Is  ordered 
on  the  Boileau  amendment  if  a  Member  should  seek  recog- 
nition to  debate  the  amendment  the  Chair  would  recognize 
that  right. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  If  a  motion  for  the  previous  question 
were  made  and  the  previous  quest  ion  ordered  on  the  Boileau 
amendment  would  that  amendment  then  be  In  the  same 
position  before  this  body  as  the  other  amendments? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would,  ex««pt  the  previous  question 
has  already  been  ordered  on  ths  other  amendments,  and 
mte-  the  present  situation  the  ai  lendments  upon  which  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  will  be  put  to  a  vote  and  dis- 
posed of  before  the  BoUeau  amen  Iment  Is  before  the  House 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Speaker.  :  ask  recogniUon  now  lor 
the  purpose  of  movizw  the  prevloi  is  question  on  the  Boileau 
amendment. 

Mr  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  yield  to  the  genUeman 
for  that  purpose. 

•n*  SPEAKER.  The  previous  juestlon  has  been  ordered 
on  the  other  amendment*  and  ttoiy  will  have  to  be  disposed 
of  first. 


Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  and  I  appreciate  the  patience  of  the  Chair  in  this 
respect. 

After  the  motion  \s  disposed  of,  the  previous  question 
having  been  ordered  on  the  other  amendments,  would  it 
then  be  in  order  for  me  to  seek  recognition  or  would  I  be 
entitled  to  prior  recognition  to  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  Boileau  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  be  inclined  to  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  bill  first,  if  he  desired 
recognition. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  vvUl  put  them  in  gross. 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state  it 

Mr.  \nCHENER.  As  I  understand,  the  only  purpose  of 
this  procedure  is  that  those  who  favor  the  Boileau  amend- 
ment are  expected  to  vote  with  the  chairman  on  all  the 
other  amendments  and  the  vote  on  the  Boileau  amendment 
will  come  last. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  Chair  to  undertake  to  interpret  the  purpose  of 
motions. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  the  amendment  to  eliminate  the  marketing 
quotas  on  com. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  amendment  was  not 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  amendment  was  not  adopted  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  in  order 
to  demand  a  separate  vote. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  page  14,  the  so-caUed 
Lucas  amendment  was  adopted,  providing  for  certain  man- 
datory loans  on  com.  Sometime  after  that  amendment  had 
been  adopted,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  offered  an  amend- 
ment striking  out  all  of  section  201,  beginning  with  Hne  14, 
on  page  14,  which  included  the  so-called  Lucas  amendment 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas!  has  asked  for  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Jones  amendment  to  strike  out.  If  the 
Jones  amendment  is  voted  down,  does  that  put  section  201 
where  it  was  immediately  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
Jones  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  state  in  answer  to  the 
Inquiry  that  in  such  a  contingency  the  bill  would  be  left  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  both  of  the  so- 
called  Ford  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Amendmentfi  offered  by  Mr.  Ford  of  Mississippi:  On  page  4    In 

iT,^r,r^  ^   beRlnnlng  In  line  5.  strike  out  all  down  to  the  period 

../Pf  T    ■  ^""^  "^"^  '"  "^^•'  thereof  the  foUowlnR- 
^:Jtrl.l^  ^""u  ''^   °^   ^°^^°-    ^^   percent   of    the   State   acreage 
allotment  shall  be  apportioned   annually  by  the   Secretary  amone 

least  once  durins;  the  5  years  Immf^dlately  preceding  the  vector 

Th^f  »?*  *"°^«fej^  "^^^^  ^  that  the'ailotoem  Of  laS^aS 
shall    be    a    prescribed    percentage    of    the    average    (durLoK    aiich 

shall  be  the  same  for  all  farms  In  the  State."  i^«--^eniagB 


The    question    is    on    agreeing    to    the 


The    SPEAKER, 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

-nie  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  so-called  Coffee 
of  Nebraska  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mf^^^^i^^l  °T?r "'',  ^^   ^    ^"^    °f    Nebraska:    In   tlUe    m. 
•trlke  out  part  HI.  relating  to  marketing  quotas  on  wheat 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Corns  of  Nebraska;  there  were— ayes  96,  noes  163. 


19«S 


rn\:nPT?QQTn\r AT    pt^rnpn     unr 


Tl  r"^  r^  T  ■»  ^  •■  r-«  r-i  T^        1   /*\ 


1937 


Mi.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska  and  Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minne- 
sota demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were-yeas  174.  nays 
219,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  12] 
YEAS— 174 
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Allen,  El. 

Amlie 

Andresen.  Minn. 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Bacon 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Bernard 

Bigelow 

Binderup 

Bothne 

BoUeau 

Boren 

Brewster 

Brcwn 

Buck 

Buckler.  Minn. 

Burdlck 

Cannon.  Wis. 

Carter 

Case  S  Dak. 

Church 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clar.mi 

Cluttt 

Coffee .  Nebr. 

Coffee.  Wash. 

Cole.  N.  Y. 

Crawford 

Crowther 

Culkln 

Dempsey 

Dlrksen 

Dondero 

Eaton 

Elienbogen 

Ent;el 

EnglPbrlght 
Evans 
Faddls 
Pergu-SOQ 


Allen,  Del. 

Allen.  La. 

Allen.  Pa. 

Anders-on.  Mo. 

Arnold 

Harden 

Beam 

Belter 

Biermana 

Bland 

Bloom 

Boland.  Pfc. 

Boyer 

Bradley 

Buckley.  N.  T. 

Bulwlnkle 

Burch 

Byrne 

Caldwell 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Carlson 

CartwTlght 

Champion 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Citron 
Clark.  N.  C 
Claypool 
Cochran 
Colden 
Collins 
Colmer 
Cannery 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Cravens 
-  Creal 
Crobby 
Crosser 
Crowe 
Cullen 
Ciunmlngs 
Cijrley 
Delaney 
DeMuth 
De  Rouen 


Fleger 

Fletcher 

Porand 

Ford,  Miss. 

Frey.  Pa. 

Gamble.  N.  T. 

Gearhart 

Gehrmann 

Clifford 

Gingery 

Gray.  Pa. 

Green 

Greever 

Guyer 

G Wynne 

Halleck 

Hancock,  N.  T. 

Hart 

Harter 

Hartley 

Hendricks 

HIII,  Wa-sh. 

Hoffman 

Houston 

Hull 

Hunter 

Imhoff 

Jarrett 

Jenkins.  Ohio 

Jenk.s.  N,  H. 

Johnson,  Minn 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Kenney 

Klnzer 

Klrwan 

Kleberg 

Knlffln 

Kuutson 

Kvale 

Lambertson 

Lamneck 

Lanzetta 

Lea 


Leavy 


Dies 

Dlngell        <\ 

Dl.sney 

Dixon 

Dock  we  Her 

Doughton 

Dowell 

Doxey 

Drewry.  Va. 

Driver 

Duncan 

Dunn 

ETberharter 

Erkert 

Ed  mis  to  a 

Elchcr 

Elliott 

Farley 

Fernandez 

Fltzgeraid 

Fitzpatr.ck 

Flannagiin 

Ford.  CallX. 

Fries,  ni. 

Fuller 

Pulmer 

GambrUl.  Md. 

Garrett 

Gilchrist 

GUdea 

Golds  borough 

Gray.  Ind. 

Greenwoixl 

Gregory 

Griffith 

Grlswold 

Haines 

Ha  mil  tor. 

Hancock,  N.  C. 

Harlan 

Harrington 

Havennei 

Healy 

Hennlngs 

Hill.  Ala. 

Eobbs 


Lemke 

Lord 

Luce 

Luckey.  Nebr. 

McGchee 

McGroarty 

McLean 

McMillan 

Maas 

Magnuson 

Ma  pes 

Martin,  Mass. 

Ma-son 

Masslngale 

Merrltt 

Mlchener 

Moser.  Pa. 

Mosler.  Ohio 

Mott 

Norton 

Oliver 

OMailey 

O'Neill.  N.J. 

Owen 

Patterson 

Peterson.  Fla. 

Peterson.  Ga. 

Pfctfer 

Phillips 

Plumley 

Poage 

Polk 

Powers 

Randolph 

Rankin 

Reece  Tenn. 

Reed.  111. 

Reed,  N  Y. 

Rees.  Kans. 

Rich 

Robertson 

Robslon.  Ky. 

Rockefeller 

Rogers.  Mass. 

NAYS— 219 

Honeyman 

Hook 

Hope 

Izac 

Jacobsen 

Jarman 

Jenckes,  Ind. 


Rogers,  Okla. 

Rutherford 

Sauthoff 

Schneider,  Wis. 

Sec rest 

Seger 

Shafer,  Mich. 

Short 

Simpson 

Smith.  Conn. 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  Wash. 

Snell 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Stack 

Stefan 

Sutphln 

Swope 

Taber 

Tarver 

Taylor,  S  C. 

Taylor.  Tenn. 

Telgan 

Thomas,  N.  J, 

Ttiurston 

Tlnkham 

To  bey 

Towcy 

Tread  way 

Wadswoi-th 

Wailgren 

Walter 

Welch 

Wene 

White.  Ohio 

Wlgglcsworth 

Wilcox 

Wlthrow 

Wolcott 

Wolfenden 

Wo!vert«n 

Woodruff 


Mead 

Meeks 

Mills 

Mitchell.  El. 
Mitchell,  Tenn. 
Mouton 
Murdock,  Ariz 


Johnsoni,uther A. Murdock,  Utah 
Johnson,  Lyndon  Nel.son 
Johnson.  W.  Va.     Nichols 


Jones 

Kee 

Keller 

Kelly,  ni. 

Kelly,  N.  Y, 

Kennedy,  Md. 

Keogh 

Kerr 

Kltchena 

Koclalkowakl 

Kopplemann 

Kramer 

Lambeth 

Lanham 

Larrabee 

Lewis,  Colcx 

Long 

Lucas 

Ludlow 

Luecke,  Mich. 

McAndrews 

McClellan 

McConnack 

McFarlane 

McGrath 

McKeough 

McLaughlin 

McBeynolda 

McSweeney 

Mahon.  6.  O. 

Mahon.  Tex. 

Maloney 

Mansfield 

Martin.  Colo. 

Maverick 

May 


O'Brien,  El. 

O'Brien.  Mich. 

O'Connell,  Mont. 

OConnell.  R.  L 

O'Connor.  Mont. 

ODay 

O'Leary 

O'Neal,  Ky, 

O'TooIe 

Pace 

Palmlsano 

Parsons 

Patman 

Patrick 

Patton 

Pearson 

Pierce 

Rabaut 

Ramsay 

Ramspeck 

Raybum 

Rellly 

Richards 

Rlgney 

Robinson,  XJish 

Romjue 

Ryan 

Sabath 

Sadowski 

Sanders 

Satterfleld 

Bchaefer.  IlL 

Schulte 

Scott 

Bcrugham 

fihanley 


Shannon 

Sheppard 

Slrovtch 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder,  Pa, 

South 

Sparkman 

Spence 

Slarnes 


Aleshlre 

Atkinson 
Bel! 
Boykln 
Boyian,  N.  Y. 
Brooks 
Casey   Mass. 
Celler 
Cole.  Md. 


Steagall 
Sullivan 
Sumncra  Tex. 
Taylor,  Colo. 
Terry 
Thorn 

Thomas,  Tex 
Thom.ason,  Tt  x. 
Thomp.son.  Ill 


Toian 
Transue 
Turner 
rmtt^ad 
Vincent  B  M 
Vinson,  Fred  M. 
Vinson  Oa 
Voorhls 
Warren 


Wrarln 

Wist 

White  Idaho 

Wliitiingum 

WlUlRim 

Wood 

Wood  r.mi 

Elmmerman 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 1 

Dlttcr 
NOT  VOTING— 38 


Costelio 

Cox 

Daly 

Dcen 

DlckFteln 

Dorsey 

Douglas 

Drew.  Pa, 

Ftbh 


Plannery 
Oasque 
Gavagan 
H.ldf  brandt 
Holmes 

Kennedy,  N   Y. 
Lestmskl 
L<'wls,  Md. 
McGranery 


O'Connor 

PettengUl 

Qulnn 

Sack* 

Scbuete 

Smith,  W 

Sweeney 

Weaver 

Whelchel 


K.T. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followmg  pairs- 

On  this  vote: 

^    H,'V„"    '^f    ^^  Mr.   O'Connor  of   New  York 

Mr    P^h  ?f   '('^^^    *-"-h   M^    Planner,-    (against). 

Mr.  F^sh    (for)    with  Mr    Cox    i against). 

Mr.  Douglas   (for>    with  Mr    Brooks   (against) 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York    (for,    wlih'lir    Dlckstem    tagalnrt) 


(agalnat). 


General  pairs: 


Mr 
Mr 


Schuetz  with  Mr    Smith  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr   ^X.7;  Stl^rir^l'l^eshTrl^  ^    "^'^  °^  Penn-ylvan,.. 
Mr.    Gavagan    with    Mr.    Qulnn 

Mr    S£^?*"f"'  r^^  ^^   Le^^  of  Maryland. 
Mr    Bell   with   Mr.   Welchel  y"»na. 

Casque  with  Mr,   Leslnskl. 

McGranery    with    Mr     Boykln 

Sweeney   with   Mr    Costello 

Cole  of  Maryland   with   Mr    Atklnaon. 

Celler   wUh    Mr    Dor'^oy 

^'y^'Xh'W"''^^  "^^^  °^  Ma^sachu^tts. 


Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr.  IMHOFF  changed  his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye  - 
Mr.  P.^RLEY  changed  his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no  " 

^l  S^iV'i J^^^°^^  "^^  announced  as  above  recorded. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  announce  the  next  amend- 
ment,  on  which  a  separate  vote  is  demanded 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones;  Page  14    line  13    st-tke  ni,t  .n 
after  the  period  down  through  line  9  on  page  15  ^^  ^ 

The    SPEAKER.     The    question    is    on    agreeing    to    the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry 
The  SPEAKER.     The  genUeman  will  state  It. 
Knw'  ^^^^-     ^^^'  Speaker,  while  we  were  considering  thla 
bill  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  loan  section,  and  after 
general   debate   the   Committee   adopted   that   amendment 
Following  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  of- 
fered a  further  amendment,  and  after  debate  for  about  an 
hour  the  Committee  defeated  that  amendment.    Following 
that   the   gentleman   from   Texas    [Mr.  Jonks]    offered   an 
amendment    in    which    he    deleted    language    above    and 
below  the  language  which  I  had  amended  by  my  amend- 
ment, and  after  general  debate  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  was  adopted.    Now.  if  the  Jones  amend- 
ment, upon  which  a  separate  vote  has  been  demanded,  should 
be  voted  in  the  negative,  would  such  a  vote  automatically 
revive  and  return  to  life  the  amendment  of  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  which  was  adopted  by  the  Committee? 

The  SPEAKER.     The  amendment  originally  proposed  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Lucas  1.  which  was  superseded  in  its  terms  by  the  subsequent 
amendment  of  the  genUeman  from  Texas  [Mr   Jones]    has 
not  been  reported  to  the  House.    The  Chair  has  no  knowledge 
of  anything  that  was  done  in  the  Committee,  except  the 
report  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
However,  to  clarify  the  situation,  the  Chau-  thinks  it  is  proper 
^Hn'1    ri^^V^^  has  been  advised  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illmois  [Mr.  Lucas]  did  introduce  an  amendment  on  page  14 
from  lines   19  down   through   part  of   hnc   24.   wh.ch   was' 


L< 


il 


/v*Bii   iwfciu   VM    ixue   zt,   wnicn    was 


^    ■'a 
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adapted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
time  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
amendment  sinking  out  all  of 
14,  down  through  the  remainder 
reported  to  the  House  by  the 
the  Whole  the  Jones  amendment 
in  the  House,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  uiider 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
separate  vote  on  this  amendment 

The  SPEAKER.  The  previous 
ordered  on  the  Jones  amendmen 
upon  it. 

Mr.  DO  WELL  rose. 

The  SPEAKER.    For  what 
from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  DOWELL.    To  propound 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentlemiJn 

Mr.  rXDWELL.    The  amendment 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas]  was  adoptee 
Whole.    Should  not  that  amendment 
the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.    It   should 
superseded  by  a  subsequent 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Jones]. 
Lucas  amendment  was  stricken 
other   language   of   the   section 
amendment. 

The  question  Ls  on  agreeing  to 

The  question  was  taken,  and  th< 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk 
ment.    The  Chair  thinks  it  . 
so-called  Boileau  amendment 

Mr.  BOILEAU  rose. 

The  SPEAKER.    For  what 
from  Wisconsin  rise? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Speaker, 
tion  to  move  the  previous  question 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  amendnient 
ported  to  the  House.    The 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Whole.    Subsequent  to  that 

[Mr.  Jones]  introduced  an 

tion  201,  beginning  at  line 

of  the  section,  so  that  as 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 

is  the  matter  now  pending 

these  circumstances  I 
request  that  I  made  for  a 
be  withdrawn, 
question  has  already  been 
:,  and  the  House  will  vote 


purpose  does   the   gentleman 

parliamentary  inquiry 
wiU  state  it. 
of  the  gentleman  from 
in  the  Committee  of  the 
have  been  reported  to 


not 


amen(  ment 


because  it  was   entirely 
proposed  by  the  gen- 
All  of  the  language  of  the 
ftom  the  bill,  together  with 
comprehending    the    Lucas 


the  Jones  amendment, 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
report  the  next  amend- 
prop*r  to  state  that  this  is  the 


wll 


Clerc 


Bon-Ei  u 


1-conserv  ng 


prod  action 
fo- 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
out  the  period.  Insert  a  comma  and 
for  lands  which  the  Secretary  c 
for  the  harvesting  of  crops  but  shoiiJd 
grazing  purposes  onJy)  shall  be  furth^ 
zatlon  of  the  land,  with  respect  to 
so  that  soli -building  and  soU 
on  lands  normaUy  used  for  the 
tobacco,  or  field  com  shall  be  used  _, 
conserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or 
turaJ  commodities  to  be  consumed  o. 
ket.     As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchange, 
form)    to  povUtry   or  livestock   whlcl: 
are  to  be  sold,  bartered,  exchanged 
shall  not  include  consumption  on  th« 
modity  shall  be  deemed  consumed  on 
farmer's  family,  employees,  or  hous^ho 
or  if  fed  to  poultry  or  livestock  on 
livestock,   or   the   products   thereof, 
family,  employees,  or  household." 


Mr.  JONES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 

on  the  amendment  and  the  bill  to 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question 

ment. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  or 

Mr.  Bon,KAtJ)  there  were  ayes  149 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderec 
The  question  was  taken;  and 

188,  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 
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purpose  does  the  gentleman 


rise  to  demand  recogni- 
on  the  Boileau  amend- 


has  not  yet  been  re- 
wlll   report   the   Boileau 


On  page  9.  line  4,  stride 
the  follo^-lng:    "And    (except 
ines  should   not  be  utiMzwl 
be  permanently  used  for 
conditioned  upon  the  utili- 
hich  such  payment  is  made, 
crops  planted  or  produced 
of  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
the  purpose  of  building  and 
for  the  production  of  agrlcul- 
the  farm,  and  not  for  mar- 
term  'for  market'  means  for 
ar  gift,  or  by  feeding  ( in  any 
or   the   products   of   wiiich, 
given  away:  and  such  term 
farm.     An  agricultural  com- 
the  farm  if  consumed  by  the 
Id.  or  by  his  work  stock; 
farm  and  such  poultry  or 
ixe    to    be    consumed    by    his 


Us 


move  the  previous  question 
final  passage. 


s  on  the  Boileau  amend- 

a  division  'demanded  by 
and  noes  180. 
isk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


tiere  were — yeas  202,  nays 


A  >n   Dol. 

A.!en,  HI. 
Alien.  Pa. 
Amlle 

.\r,dre'-en.  Mir.n. 

Ai:drpw.s 

Arend-s 

.\.-;hbroolt 

Bar-on 

Barry 

Barton 

Bacps 

Be;i..-:i 

Be.-.er 

Bpriiard 

B;t^rmar:a 

Bitjeiuw 

B;:iderup 

b;  Mi.Ti 

Bcehne 

Bi  I'.tau 

B'-vr 

Bradiey 

Brew-tpr 

B'.ck.er   yi'.r.n. 

B\.ckley   N,  Y. 

B-irdlcic 

Bj  rne 

Cr  :inon.  Wis. 

Cnr'er 

Ca.sey.  Ma.ss 

C■^.urrh 

Cr.ron 

CUrk,  Idaho 

Cii.son 

Cluett 

CcJTee   Wash. 

Ccle.  N  Y. 

Cc'unery 

Crawford 

Crowthcr 

CiUkm 

Cul'.en 

Cummlrigs 

Curley 

I>  :aney 

DIrk.sen 

Dltter 

Ekindero 

I>)wo»; 

Dunn 


Pa. 


A!!en.  La. 

.\nderson 

-Arnold 

Bardea 

Bell 

Bland 

Bi.)laiid 

Boren 

Brown 

Buck 

Biilwinkle 

Burch 

Caldwell 

Cannon,  Mo, 

Carl.^on 

CartwriKht 

Ca.^.  S   Dak, 

Cy-amplon 

Chandler 

Ct.apman 

Clark.  N.  C. 

CI  iyp(X)l 

Ccrhran 

Ccffee  Nebr. 

Cclden 

CclMns 

Cclnier 

Ccoley 

Cooper 

Cravens 

Creal 

Crasby 

Crjsser 

Cnwe 

Dempsey 

DeMuth 

De Rouen 

Di?3 

Dlngell 

Dt^ney 

Dixon 

Dc ugh ton 

Dcxey 


Mo. 


Eaton 

Eckert 

Edmlston 

Ei-her 

Ellenbogen 

Elliott 

Engel 

Englebright 

Evans 

Fitzgerald 

Pitzpatrlck 

Keser 

Porand 

Prey.  Pa. 

Pries.  r.L 

Gamble    N   Y, 

Gearhart 

Gehrmann 

Glfford 

Gilchrist 

Gingery 

Gray  Pa 

Guyer 

Owvnrie 

Ha:iro.-k,  N    Y 

H-t.-;.i:-. 

Hart 

H.irter 

Har'Iev 

Ha-..'!.r.er 

Hea.ev 

H  :;    Wash. 

K   fTnian 

H  ■ ; : . 

H  .:.ter 

I:iihoff 

Izac 

Jarrett 

J<;;ik:n.-  Ohio 

Jcr.k.^,  N   H. 

John.«<i:i,  M:nn 

Keiiv,  ri: 

Kelly    N.  Y. 

Kenney 

K;i;.'er 

Klrwan 

Kn;.fin 

K  nut  son 

Kopplemann 

Kvale 


Dr^wr',-   Va 
Dr;'>pr 
Dunran 
"  Eberharter 
Faddis 
Farley 
Fergu.son 
F'prriandez 
Flannagan 
PI  etc  her 
Ford,  Calif. 
Ford.  Miss. 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Gan-bri'.! 
Garrett 
Gtldea 

G';:ri<brir'-";c;h 

Cray,  Ind, 

Grf-en 

C'rreenwor>d 

Grcever 

Gret;ory 

Gn-'ith 

Gr;.>wo!d 

Haine.s 

Halieck 

Ha.T.ilton 

Hancock,  N  C. 

Harrlntjton 

Hendricks 

Hill,  Ala, 

H 'bbs 

H>ii;pv:-r'..in 

Ho..k 

H  ipe 

Hou.-iton 

Je::(kes.  Ind 


Md 


[Roll  N'o    13) 

YEAS     202 

La  in  neck 

Lan^ctta 

Lea 

Leavy 

Lemke 

Lord 

Lucas 

Luce 

Ludlow 

McAndrews 

McCormack 

McKeough 

McLean 

MrSweeney 

Maas 

.Mignuson 

Ma  pes 

Martin   Ma.'^s, 

Mi\son 

Mead 

Mccks 

Merrltt 

Michener 

M  'ser  Pa, 

M   -ier.  Ohio 

M  .ft 

Murdock.  Utah 

Norton 

OBrlen.  Ll 

O'Connell.  Mom 

O'Connell.  R,  L 

ODay 

O  Lcary 

Oliver 

OMalley 

ONeUl.  N,  J. 

O  Toole 

Parsons 

Pfeirer 

Plumley 

Polk 

Randolph 
Reece,  Tenn, 
Reed.  111. 
Reed.  N,  Y. 
Rpilly 
Ri'-h 

R.ibslon.  ICy. 
Rockefeller 
Rogers  Mass. 

NAYS— 188 
Kee 
Kennedy,  Md. 

Kerr 

Kitchens 

Kleberg 

Kocialkow.^ki 

Kramer 

I.ambert-son 

Lambeth 

Lanham 

Larrabee 

Leslnskl 

Lewis,  Colo. 

Long 

Luckey.  N-^br 

Luecke.  M!rh 

.McCieilan 

McFiirlane 

Mr-Ciehee 

.McGranery 

-M   firath 

M'LauKhltn 

-M'-Millan 

Mi-Reynold.'; 

Mahot;.  .S   C 

Mahon,  Tc.x 

Ma  lone  V 

M,a:;^ne!d 

M'ir-;ri,  CtIo 

M.ivf  ruk 
.Ma,- 
MUIs 

Mitchell,  ni. 
Mitchell,  Tenn 
Mouton 
Murri.xic    Ariz 
N  ".M>  n 


John.son, Luther  A  .N":   boN 
J'->hr-'.,'^)n.  Lyndc-in   i  >  P.r-jfr.   Mich 
Johii.son.  Okla.        OC.ii.n,ir   Mont 
Johii-s*jn,  W,  Va.      O'Neal   Ky 
Jones  Owen 


Rutherford 
Ryan 

SatithofT 

S.  haefer,  ni. 

S  hr.eider.  Wis. 

Schulte 

Scott 

Scruuham 

Se-re^t 

Sfger 

Shafer,  Mich. 

Shanley 

Short 

S;n-;i)',on 

Sire  vich 

Smith,  Conn. 

Smith,  Maine 

Srr.lth,  Va, 

Smith,  Wash. 

Snell 

Soiners.  N,  Y. 

Stack 

Ste'an 

Siu'ivan 

H.i'.phtn 

Sw/pe 

Taber 

Taylor.  Colo. 

Taylor,  Tenn. 

Teigan 

Th'.)ma.s,  N,  J. 

Thurston 

Tiukham 

To  bey 

Tuwey 

Treadway 

Voorhis 

Wadsworth 

Wallgreu 

Walter 

Welch 

Wene 

White,  Ohio 

WitfL'le.sworth 

Wirhrow 

W    Irott 

W  Jifenden 

Wulverton 

W:)odru5 


Pace 

Palmisano 

Pa:  mar. 

Pafrick 

Patt'^'son 

Patton 

P^'ar..  ill 

P'-terson.  F!a. 

Peter-.on.  Ga. 

Pu-rce 

Phiiiips 

Poage 

Rabaut 

Ramsay 

Ram.speck 

Rankin 

Rayburn 

Rees    Kans. 

Rlchard,s 

Rlsr.ey 

Rubert.'on 

R'ibinson,  Utah 

R-  'tier'.,  Ok'a 

Rom;ue 

Sadowskl 

Sar.ders 

Sattt  rlleld 

Shai;nnn 

Sh"ppard 

S<)u»h 

Sparkr:-.an 

Spence 

Stan^iC^ 

Steat'ail 

Sumner-;,  Tex, 

Tarver 

layliir,  S   C. 

Terry 

Tliorn 

Thoma,^,  Tex 

Thom.a,^.^!,  Tex. 

Thonip.son.  111. 

Tolan 


"  >l 


1937 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Transue 
Turner 
Unistead 
Vincent.  B,  M. 


Aleshlre 

Atkinson 

Boykin 

Eoylan,  N,  Y. 

Brooks 

Celler 

Cole   Md. 

Co-Jtello 

Cox 

Daly 


Vln.'HDn.  Pred  M. 
V!n:son,  Ga. 
Warren 
Wear  in 


We.'^t 

White  Idaho 

Whittington 

Wilcox 
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NOT  VOTING-  AO 


Deen 

Dlcksteln 

Dockweller 

D<ir^ey 

Douglas 

Drew,  Pa. 

Fi,*h 

Flannery 

Gasque 

Gavagan 


Hennlngs 

Hildebrandt 

Holmes 

Jacobscn 

Jarnian 

Keller 

Kennedy,  N.  T. 

Lewis,  Md, 

McGroarty 

O  Connor.  N.  Y. 


Williams 
Wood 
Woodrum 
Ziinmermaa 


PettengiU 

Quinn 

Sabath 

Sacks 

Schuetz 

Smith.  W.  Va. 

Snyder,  Pa. 

Sweeney 

W'eaver 

Whelchel 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following  additional  pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr,  Holmes   (for>    with  Mr,  Flannery  (against) 

Mr    FLsh   (ror)    with  Mr.  Cox    (agalnj^tl 

Mr.  Douglas  (for)   with  Mr.  Brooks  (against). 

General  pairs: 

Mr    Schuetz  with  Mr.  Snlth  of  West  Virginia 

Mr.  Boylan  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Drew  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr    Weaver  with  Mr.  Aleshlre. 

Mr    Gavagan  with  Mr.  Qulnn. 

Mr    PettengUl  with  Mr.  I.«wls  of  Maryland. 

Mr    Sweeney  with  Mr.  Coetello. 

Mr.  Cole  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr    Celler  with  Mr.  Dorsey 

Mr,  Hlldebrandt  with  Mr.  Boykin. 

Mr,  Daly  with  Mr,  De^n 

Mr    Dlcksteln  with  Mr,  Kennedy  of  New  York 

Mr    Gasque  with  Mr    Sacks. 

Mr    Whelchel  with   Mr,  Keller. 

Mr    Dockwcller  with  Mr    Jarman. 

Mr    Sabath  with  Mr.  Heiinings. 

Mr    Snyder  of  Pennsylvaiiia  with  Mr.  Jacobeen. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  change  my  vote  from 
"ayp"  to  "no." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  pa^^sage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.     I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  qualifies 
The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mmne.'ioia. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota  moves  to  recommit  the  bill    (li    R 

85....  I    to   the   Committee  on   Agriculture.  ' 

Mr.  JOXES.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 

the  motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  p.-pv:cur  qu.sticn  was  ordered. 

Th-  SPE.\KER      The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 

gentl-^r.i::;-!  froi:i  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Sp'^aker,  on  that  motion  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yta.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 
^  The  QUe.<:ioa  was  taken;  and  there  were— yeas  196    nays 

^Od.  aiL.we:-ecl  •■prr..cnf'  1.  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No    14] 
YEA.S-    196 


Allen,  n. 
Allen,  Pa, 
Andfrv^n.  Mo 

Ardr-;  r:.   Mu. 
Andrews 
Ar-;.:;-, 
Arncci 


Ashbrook 
Bacc  n 
B.T.rry 

Barton 
Elites 
E   r;.ard 
Elt-rn  i^nfi 


Bifielow 

Blnderup 

Boehne 

Eo;lrp.-ij 

Eoren 

Boyer 

Brewster 


Buck 

Buckler,  Minn. 
Burdick 

Caldwell 
Cannun.  Mo. 
Cannon.  Wis. 
Carter 


Ca5^  S  Dak. 
Champion 

Church 

Ciason 

Clavpool 

Cluett 

Coffee.  Nebr. 

Cole   N   Y. 

Crawford 

Crns.se  r 

Crowe 

C'rowther 

Culkiu 

Doiripsey 

Dies 

Dirk.sen 

Dtxkwetier 

Dondero 

Eaton 

Edmiston 

Eicher 

Ellenbogen 

Elliott 

Engel 

Englebright 

Farley 

Ferguson 

FlePT 

Fletcher 

Forand 

Frey.  Pa. 

Fries  III. 

Gamble   N.  Y. 

Gearhart 

Gehrmann 

Glfford 

Gingery 

Gray   Ind. 

Gray  Pa. 

Green 

Greenwood 

Grlswold 


Allen,  Del. 

Allen   La. 

Ariilie 

Barden 

Beam 

Belter 

Bel! 

Bland 

Bloom 

P-'land,  Pa. 

Boykin 

Hrftdley 

Brown 

Buckley,  N,  'S 

Bulwmiile 

B'.irch 

Byrne 

Carl.son 

Cartwrlght 

Ca.«;ey,  Ma.';s. 

Chanii.er 

Chapir.an 

Citr--n 

Clark. Idaho 

Clark   N  C 

Coch-an 

CofTrc  Wash. 

C-o.den 

Col.ius 

Colmcr 

Connery 

Coolly 

Co- per 

Cravpiis 

Crcai 

Cro.'.by 

Culler, 

Cumrr.ings 

C'iricy 

Deen 

Delaney 

I>Muth 

D.  Roijf  n 

Dingell 

Dl.-^ney 

Di.vjii 

Dorsey 

DouEhton 

I>)We!l 

Doxey 

D'(  u  -y.  Va. 

Driver 


Guver 

Gw\  nne 

Hahe-k 

HanciKk   N.  Y. 

Hr.r'lngton 

Hart 

Ha.'ter 

Hartley 

Henr-iuics 

HoiTn-ian 

Houston 

Hu:; 

Hunter 

Inihoff 

Jarrett 

Je'if  ke.s,  Ind 

Jenkuis,  Ohio 

Jenks   N   H. 

Juhuv  u.  Minn. 

JohTif^on,  Okla. 

Kee 

Ku.zer 

Kirwan 

Klebe'g 

KnlfT-.n 

Knut.'^^n 

Kocialkowskl 

Kramer 

Kvale 

Lanibert.'on 

Lamnecic 

Larrabee 

Leavy 

Lemke 

Long 

Lord 

Luca« 

Luco 

Lu(  key    Nebr, 

Ludlow 

McF^rlaue 

McGroarty 


M-Iean 
M   M;    an 
M>  bwi"  ney 

Mk!''": 

Marr.M    Mass, 

M.H,M  ■  I ; 

Ma--  •.:i^a,e 

M.fk,s 

Mil  hener 

Mitchell,  111. 

Ms  ser   Pa 

MoMer   Ohio 

Mutt 

O  ConiieU   Mi 

Oliver 

ONeHl    Kv 

O'Nei.l,  N,  J, 

Pace 

ParM:ns 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Pt  terson,  Ga. 

Phillips 

F'lumley 

Pcwers 

Randolph 

Rankin 

Re-^cp  Tenn 

Reed   II! 

Reed   N   Y 

Rees   Kans 

Rich 

Rlpney 

Robertson 

Robslon   Kv. 

Ri.ckefelUr 

Rogers    Ma^« 

R.ip-'^,  Okla, 

Rutherford 

Sauthuff 

.'^'  hnefer   111, 


NA\ 
Dunran 
Dunn 
Eberharter 

F-ckcrt 

Evar« 
Faddis 

F.T-::;,:;c:ez 

F,an!  ,ri  --an 

yi->:u    tia.if, 

F.  rd   M:,-,b, 

Ful.er 

F-i'n>-r 

Gan.i)r:ll.Md. 

Garrett 

Gilchrist 

Gi,dea 

Gold  =;  borough 

Greevf  T 

Greg;-ry 

C;r  't;;li 

Hf.li;.-'= 

Ha'M  'on 

La;,.  .  oU,  N,  C, 

Hio'an 

Ha\-''nner 

Healcv 

H...'!dr;'  k.= 

Kildi.  hrai.dt 

Hill.  .Ma,  Mur 

Ki:,,W.i:h.  M..r 

K.-bbn  N,  ;.,  :, 

IXoUfyntan  Ni.->),:,i,-, 

Hook  N  ^  t    u 

Hope  C)  1  r      :-i 

Ir.ac  c>  )'■■■   • 

Janb-  en  o  (.' .  .  rie 

Jarn.au  C'Cor.;.. 

Jo!  '.-.:■  n.I  -ither-^O  I)r-.v 
John.scm.  I.    ndon   O  L^ary 
Johnson,  W.  Va.     O  M  i..ry 


£      205 

I.iiH'.'x'th 

Liin!in;n 
Lan/,etta 

Lea 

Leon-kl 
LewL'-   C'clo. 
L«-w  :-.  Mv! 
Lur^'ke    Mirii 
McAw'.u  VI  . 
McC-  .-ll.n 
MoCorinaok 

McCiraneiy 
M'-Grath 
MrKmuKh 
Mf'l,i,iii;h.;n 
McRvv  nolds 
Maf-T. '.JM,.:; 
Mr.I-    :-,   .^:   C 

Mai.-.n   T.'X, 

Miil  ■:,.  > 

Mau'^t.eid 

Martin  Colo. 

Mavc'  icfc 

May 

Ml  ad 

Merrltt 

Mil.s 

M.^ch.ell,  Tenn 

M  ^ut  ■in 

rk.  .Arl7. 
k    Utah 


111 

M]rh 
'1    R    I 
;    M.. I.- 


Jones 
Keller 
Kflly  B! 
Kfllv    N    Y 
K-  '  T  • 
Ke..r.. 
K'-opli 
Kerr 
F:---h. 
K    ir,}'j 


Md 


'.ann 


O 'Toole 
Owen 

I'a'n.,Mino 
Pa'-,<  y. 

I'r.i"  I. 
Pear'-on 

Pf'  !•' 
}.    :  -e 

p->r.   I- 


Fla, 


Sehu  te 
F«-(-rf-.l 
S»v-.  ' 

Shaicr  Mich. 
Shannon 
Sheppard 
Short 
Sin^p-M.ui 
Smith  Conn. 
Snmh,  Maine 
Sn.  :i 

Suurnea 

.nt    Kt<  fan 
Sutplila 
laber 
Tarver 
Ti.>  .IT   S  C. 
TaVior   Tenn. 
Telpan 
Thon.ii.s    N    J. 
Thomas  Tpx 
ThoinpMUi,  111. 
Thurston 
Tmkham 
Tobty 
Towey 

Trca^tn  ay 

Vr><>rhl's 

Wad^  worth 

Waltei 

Welch 

Wenp 

WMK-   Iduho 

White   CJhio. 

Wl«c;'lehW'jrtlj 

W'lhn  w 

\V(^.-vtt 

Wnireiiclen 

Wc--:ver-'.u 

Woo,!'-.;! 


P;  'k 

Rab,;.f 

Biin--,--y 

Ka.'  ,■  [,'-t  k 

H,.y-'.-,.Mi 

Iwiuy 

R,t  hards 

Robinson,  Utah 

Itomjue 

Rv.-!:! 

SHO:.:h 

.•-•a--i--- 
S-O'.'v-k! 
S,i'i(ie'-' 
Sat'    •  •,,  o-j 
,S-  •<  i ; : 

S<-ru,.-oa!n 
Sjrco  .,, ;. 
l^'n-.i-'.    \'n 
'I!.-":,    V.  iv,h 
f~;.l  -J.  :    I'a 
Soi.'K  .•■-    N    V. 
Sout.h 
SparK:  ..la 

i-\.  ,iVhn 
b-.:oii.  r-    Te.^. 

Tu>.--    (<,lo. 

•]  -rrv 

t:.,-  , 

"  h  ---.a  oil,  Tr-x 

Tula;: 

■J: a:,   ije 

T-iri..  r 

!'••  ^-    -o 

\'..      -i,;    fi    .\f 

Vu.:     .  ,  I  :f  d  :,i. 

Wu'j  '.  Cia. 

Wa...  •(•u 

War:f  a 

Wt>ar!n 

V.'-?-!t»--eton 

W     ■      .    " 

w 

V.  um 

Ziaimcrmau 


AliSWERED  ■  T'RF-E: 
Dlttw 


■T- 


i 


r 


1  -  I 


t 
i 
I 

1 1 
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Aleshlre 

Atkinson 

Boylan.  N.  T. 

Brooks 

Celler 

Cole  Md. 

Coetello 


NOT 
Cox 
Daly 

Dlctsteln 
Dougl&s 
Drew,  P«. 

ruh 

Flanaery 


voni  ro— 28 

GJsque 
Gs  vagan 


Hcl 


mes 

N.  Y. 
:onnor,  N.  Y. 


Kqnnedy. 
O 

PettengUl 
Qi  Inn 


8o  thf  motion  to  recommit  weIs 
The  Clerk  announced  the  foUo^ing 
On  this  vote: 


Mr  Dltter  (for)   with  Mr.  O'Connor 

Mr  Ho!m«   (for)    with  Mr.  Planner 

Mr  Pish   (for)    with  Mr.  Cox   (against 

Mr  Dougla*   (for)    with  Mr.  Brooks 

Mr  Kennedy  of  New  York  (for)    wltii 

Mr  Smith  of  West  Virginia   (for)    ^th 


UntU  further  notice: 

Mr.  Boylan  of  New  York  with  Mr 
Mr    Weaver  with  Mr    Aleahlre. 
Mr    Oavagan  with  Mr.  Q\ilnn. 
Mr    PettengUl  with  Mr.  Shanley. 
Mr   Sweeney  with  Mr.  Costello. 
Mr.  Cole  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Atkl 
Mr    Whelchel  with  Mr.  Celler. 
Mr.  Oaaque  with  Mr.  Daly. 


Drew  of  Pennsylvania. 


iison. 


ui 


Mr.  Heicnings  and  Mr 

"nay"  to  "yea." 
Mr.  Merritt  changed  his  vote 
Mr.  Dl'l'l'EK.    Mr.  Speaker 

gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr 

vote  of  "yea."    He  would  have  vdted 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
The  SPEAKER.    The  questior 

bill. 
Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 

nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderejd 
The  question  was  taken;  and 

130,  answered  "present"  3,  not  vot 


SHEPPAfiD  changed  their  vote  from 


rom  "yea"  to  "nay." 
view  of  my  pair  with  the 
O'CojmoR,  I  withdraw  my 
nay." 
as  above  recorded, 
is  on  the  passage  of  the 

iiat  I  ask  for  the  yeas  a.nd 


[Roll  No. 


YEAS— 2  37 


Allen.  Del. 

Allen.  La. 

Amlie 

Anderson.  Mo. 

Arnold 

Harden 

Beam 

Belter 

Bell 

Bernard 

Blermann 

Blnderup 

Bland 

Bloom 

Boetme 

BoUeau 

Boland.  Pa. 

Boyer 

Boykln 

Bradley 

Brown 

Buck 

BucUer.  Minn. 

Buckley.  N.  Y. 

Bui  winkle 

Bxirch 

Burdlck 

Byrne 

Cannon.  Mo. 

Cannon.  Wis. 

Carlson 

Cartwrtijht 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Ca.sey.  Mass. 

Champion 

Chandler 

C^.apnlaa 

Citron 

Clark.  Idaho 

Ciark.  N   C. 

Claypoo. 

Cochran 

CofT»>e.  Wash. 

Colden 

Col.  ins 

Colmer 

Corinery 

Ccc'.ey 

Cooper 


Cravens 

Creal 

Crosby 

Crosser 

Crowe 

Cvillen 

C\imnilng3 

Curley 

Deen 

Oelaney 

DeMuth 

DeRouen 

Dies 

Dlngen 

Disney 

Dixon 

Dockweller 

Dorsty 

Dowell 

Doxey 

Drewry.  Va. 

Driver 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Eberharter 

Eckert 

Elcher 

Ellenbogen 

Elliott 

Faddls 

Farley 

Pcmandez 

Fitzgerald 

Fltzpa  trick 

Flanr-agaa 

Ford.  Calif. 

Ford.  Miss. 

Ft.cs.  III. 

Fuller 

Fulmer 

GaaibrUl.  Md. 

Ga.-rett 

Gilchrist 

GUUea 

Gingery 

Go)  dsb'S  rough 

Gray  Ind. 

Greerjwood 

Greever 


mi 

Hill 


Jobfison 

Joh 

Joh 

Joh 

Joh 

Jon4s 

Kee 

Kell 

Kell 

Kell 

Ken 

Ken 


Keof  h 

Ker 

Kltr|iens 

Kop 

K 

Kv 


Lrar  i 

'.•al » 


Lam  >€th 

Lanl  am 

Lan.:f'tta 

Larribee 

L^a 

Le-s: 

Lonj 
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Schueta 

Shanley 

Smith.  W.  Vfc. 

Sweeney 

Weaver 

West 

Whelchel 


rejected. 

additional  pairs: 


of  New  York   (against), 
(against) . 

:). 


against) . 
Mr.  Dlcksteln   (agair.<?t). 
Mr.  Schuetz    t  against) 


here  were — yeas  267,  nays 
ng  30.  as  follows: 
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Gregory 
on  Bth 
Orl  swold 
Ou  'er 
Halaea 
Hai  (ill  ton 
Hai  icock,  N.  C. 
Hailan 
Sm  rtngton 
Havsnner 
Hesiey 
Heidrlcks 
H1I(  ebrandt 


Ala. 
Wash. 


Hoc  eyman 

Hoot 

Hops 

Hoijston 

Imioff 

Izac 

Jao  baen 

Janian 

Jem  kes, 


;.  Ind. 
LutherA 
Johiison.  Lyndon 
iison.  Minn, 
son,  OkJa. 
iLSon,  W  Va. 


!r 

.ni. 

.N.  Y. 
ledy.  Md. 


emann 
er 


I. ski 


Luckey,  Nebr. 

Ludlow 

Luecke.  Mich. 

Mc  Andrews 

McClellaii 

McCormack 

McParlaae 

McGehee         ' 

McGranery 

McGrath 

McKeough 

McLaughlin 

McReynolda 

McSweeney 

Magnuson 

Mahon,  S.  C. 

Mahon.  Tex. 

Maloney 

Mansfield 

Martin.  Colo. 

Maverick 

May 

Mead 

Meeks 

Merritt 

Mills 
Mitchell,  ni. 

Mitchell.  Tenn. 

Mosier.  Ohio 

Miuton 

Murciock.  Aria. 

Murdock.  Utah 

Nel;x;n 

Nichols 

Nort'"^:! 

O  Br.en.  ni. 

O  Brien.  Mich. 

O Cnnell.  Momt. 

O'Connell.  R.  I. 

O'Connor.  Mont. 

O  Day 

O  Leary 

O'Toole 

Owen 

Palnilsano 

Parsons 

Patman 

Patrick 

Patterson 


Pntton 

Pearson 

Peterson.  Ra. 

Pfelfer 

Pierce 

Poage 

Rabaut 

Ramsay 

Rani.~peck 

Rankm 

Ray burn 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Reilly 

Richards 

Rlgney 

Rob!n.>on,  Utah 

Rorr.Jue 


Allen,  III. 

.Mien,  Pa 

.^ndresen.  Minn. 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashbrcoic 

Bacon 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

B:  ^tlow 

Boren 

Br»w^ter 

Caldwell 

Carter 

Chiirch 

Cla-on 

Cl'jett 

CoCee.  Nebr. 

Cole.  N   Y. 

Crawford 

rr;wther 

Culkin 

Der;;psey 

Dtrksea 

Doadero 

Eaton 

Ednuston 

Engel 

Ea^leb.-lght 

Evans 

Fer^i:5on 

Fleger 


Rvan 

Sabath 

Sai  ks 

Sand'-'rs 

Sattrrfield 

Sauthoil 

Schaefer.  m. 

Schneider,  WLs. 

Schulte 

Shanley 

Shannon 

Sheppard 

Sirovich 

Smith.  Va 

Smith.  Wash. 

Snyder.  Pa. 

Son'.ery,  N   Y. 

South 


Snarkman 

Sppnre 

S^eagall 

Sullivan 

S  imners.  Tex. 

Sw  Tpe 

ThvIot  Colo. 

Taylor,  S   C. 

Taylor,  Tenn. 

Teit;an 

Terry 

Thom 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Thomason,  Te.x. 

Tliurston 

Toian 

Transue 

Turner 


Dltter 


Aleshlre 
Atkln.son 
Boylan,  N 
Brooks 
Celler 
Cole,  Md. 
Costello 
Co.\ 


FlPtrhf>r 

F'..rand 

VT'^y   Pa 

Ga.^ible,  N.  Y 

Gearhart 

Gehrmaun 

Gi.Tord 

Gray.  Pa. 

Green 

G Wynne 

Haileck 

Hancock,  N.  Y. 

Hart 

Barter 

Hartley 

Hennlngs 

Hobbs 

H«)flman 

H'llI 

H' inter 

Jar.-ett 

Jenkins.  Ohio 

Jer.ks,  N,  H. 

Kir /IT 

Kirwan 

Kit.  berg 

Kiiiff.n 

Km.Uson 

Kocialkowski 

Lctin  be-'t-son 

La.nmeck 

L-eavy 

L«.mke 

ANSWERED 
Reed,  N   Y 
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Lewis,  Colo. 

L<,rd 

L'lcas 

Luce 

MrGroarty 

\h  L.'an 

.M   .Miilan 

Maas 

Ma  pes 

.Mil.'*. in,  Mass. 

Ma  ...n 

Ma.-..--:!i..-ale 

M,     ;.r'I..T 

-Ml -or.  Pa. 
.M   tt 
O.n  er 
O  MallPv 
O  Ni-al   ky 
O  .\.-i..,  N.  J, 
Pace 

Peterson,  Ga. 
Phillips 
Plumley 
Polk 
Powers 
Randolph 
Reed,  111. 
Rich 

Ii..)bert,>.-,n 
F.ob.s!on.  Ky 
Rockefeller 
Rogers.  Ma.ss. 
Rogers.  Okla. 

PRESENT--3 

Tr>  adway 


T/'m-cfpad 
Vincent,  B,  M. 
Vinson,  Ga. 

Voorhis 

Wall>rren 

Waltor 

Warren 

Wrarln 

Welch 

V.-hite.  Idaho 

Whittlngton 

Wilcox 

W:lllara.s 

Wi  throw 

Wood 

Woodrnm 

Zinimerman 


Rutherford 

Scott 

Scragham 

Secrest 

Seger 

Shafer,  Mich. 

Short 

Simpson 

Smith.  Conn. 

Smith.  Maine 

Snell 

Stack 

Starnes 

Stefan 

Sutphin 

Tuber 

Tarver 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Thcnipson.  HI. 

Tir.khiim 

Tobey 

Towpy 

Wadsworth 

Wcne 

West 

White,  Ohio 

Wlgglesworth 

Wolcott 

Wolfenden 

Woiverton 

Woodruff 


NOT  VOTI.VG  -30 
Daly 
Dlcksteln 

Dovig.hton 


I>_  'aglas 
Drew.  Pa 
Pish 

Flannery 
Gasque 


Gavagan 
Holmes 
Kennedy,  N 
Lewis,  Md 
O'Connor 
PettengUl 
Quinn 
Sadow,^kl 


N   Y, 


Schuetz 

s.Tiith,  w.  Va. 

Sweeney 
Vm.son.  Fred  M. 
Weaver 
Whelchel 


So  the  bill  was  pas.sed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs: 

On  the  votei 

Mr,   O'Connor  of  New   York    (for)    with   Mr    DUter    f against) 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Vin.>on    ifor)    with  Mr,   Reed  of   New  York   (against). 

Mr.   Flannery    ifort    with   Mr.   Holmes    ^against) 

Mr,   Cox    (for)    with   Mr    Fl.^h    .ai<alnst) 

Mr,  Brooks   .fori    with  Mr    Dnii^las    .asiain^rti 

Mr    Dicknem    -for,    with  M-    K-rinedy  -I    New  York    (agaiiist). 

Srhuet2    .fori    with    Mr    Smith   of  We.st    Virginia    lacalnst). 

D'oughton   (fori    with  .Mr    Treadway    lagainst). 


Mr 

Mr 


Genera!  pairs  i 


Mr    Bovlan  cf  New  York  with  Mr 

Mr    Weaver  with   Mr    Aleshlre, 

Mr    Gavagan   with   Mr    Qulnn, 

Mr    Pett-^n-'ll  with  .Mr    Lewis  of  Maryland. 

Mr     Sweeney    ,vith    M.-    Costello. 

Mr,  Cole  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr    C"i^.pr   with   Mr    Daly. 

Gasquv    w  Lh    -Mr    Whelchel. 


Drew   of   Penn,-^y'vanla. 


M.'    Kn'jtson  changed  their  votes  frcni 


Mr 

Mr.  St.^rnes  and 
'■yea"  to  '  nay  " 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  .Mr,  Speaker.  I  de.ire  to  '.vithdraw  my 
vote  from  "nay,-  m  vi  'v,-  cf  the  fact  I  hav-  a  pair  vi'h  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  Mr,  Dc-rjiiioN.  and  desire 
to  vote  "present." 

Mr,  REED  nf  \>nv  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  oair  with 
the  g'-nticman  from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Fred  M.  Vinsgn'.  I  wish 
to  withdraw-  my  vote  and  vote  "present," 
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Mr.  DirrER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  erf  my  pair  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  O'Cokhoe.  I  withdraw  my 
vote  of  "nay"  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRJCSS  THE  HOU5B 

Mr.  McLAUOHLTN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  Mclaughlin.  Mr.  speaker.  I  wish  to  announce  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  on  next 
Monday  at  10:30  a.  m..  in  the  meeting  rooms  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  will  be  held  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
199.  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr  Ludlow] 
proposmg  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  a  referendum  cm  war. 

ECTKNSIOK  OF  BgWAawyr 

Mr.  BoMw  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  FORD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Record  and  insert 
therem  an  address  by  the  mayor  of  my  city  covering  the 
indigent- transient  problem  on  the  Pacific  coast 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speafasr.  I  ask  unanimous  amsent  to 
Mtend  my  own  remarks  in  the  R«cord  and  inchide  therein 
two  communications  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill  from  the 
National  Consumers'  League. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there' objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
mend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  certain 
ett«r  which  I  received  in  regard  to  the  wage  and  hour  leg- 
islation smd  my  reply  thereto 

■nje  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  erf  the 
gentleman  from  Pemisylvania? 

There  was  no  objetitlon. 

Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  radio  address  by  me. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
.^^:.'^^^^-    ^-  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
!n  oHH^^  «3wn  remarks  in  the  Record  and  Include  therein 
an  address  by  Govenaor  Benson,  of  Minnesota,  at  a  recent 
farm  conference  held  in  St.  Paul  «*.»»-»  receni 

IJie  SPEAKER.  Is;  there  objection  to  the  r«iuest  of  the 
genUeman  from  Minnesota?  i-  w*  uic 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 

i^rJ^fn^''.'^^,  ^  "^^"""^  °^  °^  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
mclude  therein  some  correspondence  exchanged  between  the 
mayor  of  Jersey  aty  and  myself 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana' 

rii!';5^^^™^^-  ^-  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
does  the  gentleman  intend  to  have  it  printed  for  general  cir- 
culation? 

obSt?  ^^^^^^-    ^^^   ^^    gentleman    from    MinnesoU 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     No. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  by  In- 
cluding a  short  letter  from  the  Governor  of  New  York.  Herbert 
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^i^m^s'^^"'^  ^  °°"*  ^^^^  ^^'^-  "^^^""^  *^  "^^"^""^ 

TTie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecUon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York?  «=mucoi  ui  wo© 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Stati  or  Nrw  Yoek. 

ExEcrrm  Chambxe, 
Hon    Walt«  G    AKnarw,.  ^"^"^    December  7.  19J7. 

House  of  Repre^mtatives,  Washington.  D    C 
*yr^*^^^  CoNcaissMANi   I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  tl«  fart 
ttiat  «ie  passage  of  House  bill   no    2927.   Introduced   by  Con^^- 

£L%Tr^er;^^r/«-i^iU-i---t^^^^^^ 
|fhp^f^hrss-ar^----?^^^^^ 

Bhoiild  be  on  the  basis  of  the  lower  level  of  freight  rates  wlt?S 
toe  North,  whue  freight  rates  from  the  North  to  h e  S^ui h  So  iS 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  level  within  the  South  Sua  me« 
^ti^  tS^"''"/  a  part  Of  the  general  activity  oithe^u?h<?n 
States  seeking  to  attract  industry  to  tbc  South  hvs^^in^^ 
fre^ht  rate  adjustment  which  would  be  prefSintlS  t^uSf,.r^ 
Sf^Sjf"  *°  competition  with  northern  prSTu^  '  AnShTr  ph,2 
S.^mT"^""^*  ^  represented  by  the  proceeding  lnaugu™t£?^ 
i^.^^^""  Governors  before  the  Interstate  CoSunerofcommS^ 
Sortw^"^  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  from  the  S^thT^?e 
SSi  Of  New  Y^V°'  }\'^  obtaining  within  the  Noith  "Se 
K?on  J^Tte  IS^"  intervened  In  this  proceeding  for  the  pro- 

I  am  sure  you  wlU  agree  with  me  that  apart  from  the  adver«* 
effect  upon  New  York  of  the  method  of  ratTmaflng  pr^vife^Z 

S^t^^^^n^*   ^^'    ^   ^^    '*«"   ^  fundamentall/  S^u^   ?Z 
that  it  would  remove  rate  making  from  the  quasl-ludirlaJJurlsdlc- 
Uon   of   the  Interstate    Commerce   Commission   aid   mTke   It   t^e 
■ubject  of  special  congressional  legislation 
T,,,  ^l!Sl  ^!f  ™*^^'"  ^  youJ"  attention   and   strongly   tirw   that 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

HZRBrET    H.    LXHlrlAN 
PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  disposition  of  business  on  the  Speaker's  table 
on  Monday  next  I  may  be  given  the  20  minutes  aUotted  to 
me  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next  after  the  dis- 
position of  matters  on  the  Speakers  table  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  legislative  program  in  order  for  the  day  he 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  20  minutes '  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, it  IS  understood  the  genUeman's  speech  will  come  after 
the  legislative  program  Is  complet<?d? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  May  I  ask  the  majority  leader  if  we 
shall  have  general  debate  on  the  wage-hour  bill? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  There  will  be  4  hours  of  general  debate 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Such  debate  will  not  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill?  J'  1^  cun 

Mr.  RAYBURN. 
rule  provides. 

Mr.  KNUTSON. 
then. 

from  Minnesota  that  under  the  rule  the  ereneral  debate  on 
Monday  is  to  be  confined  to  the  wage  and  hour  bill 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  believe  I  can  get  time  in  general  de- 
bate, Mr.  Speaker.    That  is  agreeable  to  me. 

I  withdraw  my  request.  Mr.  Speaker. 

EXTENSION    or    REHARKS 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanl- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rrcord  with 
reference  to  the  Committee  for  Industrial  OrgamzaUon  and 
Its  activities  in  the  State  of  Ohio 


I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  the 
I  shall  try  to  get  time  in  general  debate 


I 


I 


t 


objection  to  the  request  of  the 


nature   after   I    have 
any  partisan  statement,   I 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 

VOTE   ON   THE   #/lRM   BILL 

Mr.  DEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  whe;i  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
Boileau  amendment  and  on  the  Coffee  amendment.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  in  one  cf  the  departments  on  an 
emergency  official  matter.  If  I  had  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  both  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  specijJ  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ma^iJerick]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Mr.  Speakei,  tne  address  I  shall  make 
today  is  entirely  ncmpartisan,  an  1  I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield 
for   any  questim  of   a   nonpartisan 
started.     Of  course,  if  I  make 
shall  be  glad  to  be  called  on  It. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  talk  akwut  the  efficiency  and  re 
sponsibility  of  the  American  Government.  We  have  serious 
problems  in  this  country  today.  We  have  unemployment, 
we  have  war,  we  have  fascism,  we  have  conmiunism,  we 
have  hate,  and  we  have  a  break- lown  of  democracy  all  over 
the  world.  We  have  monopoly  aj  id  all  sorts  of  things  which 
need  the  most  studious  attenti(n  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  (lur  Government  is  respon- 
sible. I  wonder  whether  the  poli  :ies  we  enunciate  are  being 
carried  out,  right  or  wrong;  whet  ler  we  indeed  are  flounder- 
ing a  little  bit;  whether  or  no;  the  Democratic  Party  is 
responsible,  and  whether  any  other  party  would  be  respon- 
sible if  it  were  in  power. 

We  are  here  in  an  extraordinary  session,  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stateii  under  his  constitutional 
power.  We  return  to  a  scene  of  confusion,  and  lack  of 
legislative  preparation,  where  a  Democratic  Rules  Committee 
has  refused  to  let  the  Democrati :  Party  vote  on  its  pledged 
party  policies,  and  a  situation  of  'ear  and  lack  of  confidence 
among  certain  groups. 

In  such  a  situation,  we  should  aave  a  Government  that  is 
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We  are  supposed  to  be  a 


WALUICX   ON   OTTB   rLOORT 


directly  responsible  to  the  people 

democracy.  For  that  reason  I  liave  attempted  to  appraise 
the  situation,  and  attempt  an  analysis.  Besides,  I  will  make 
a  few  comparisons. 

BKTTSH   STSmC WHT    HOT 

As  everyone  In  this  Chamber  lnows.  the  members  of  the 
British  Cabinet  come  on  the  flcor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  they  are  eligible  to  d)  so  because  each  member 
of  the  Cabinet  la  a  member  of  one  House  or  the  other  of 
Parliament.  Let  us  take,  for  Inst  mce,  the  bill  we  have  been 
dl5ni.ss1ng  for  the  last  10  days  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  seems  to  me  if  we  had  dad  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture here  on  the  floor,  we  cculd  have  asked  him  a  lot 
of  questions  and  secured  valuabU  information. 

I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  waj  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Jokes],  chairman  of  the  iltommittee  oa  Agriculture, 
has  conducted  the  Agricultural  bL  I. 

I  believe  he  is  an  able  and  con  tcientious  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  >as  done  a  fine  job.  But 
that  is  not  the  point.  I  bellev.*  we  would  have  had  much 
more  informaUon  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  been 
on  the  floor  to  answer  questions.  | 

ABOUT  350,000  ASBSD  TO  W.  P.  A.— COI  fCBISS   DOTS  HOT  KNOW   WHY 

I^  US  take  another  situaUon.  As  a  friend  of  the  admin- 
istration. I  read  tn  the  paper  this  noming  that  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  issued  a  statement  to  the  elect  that  he  is  going  to 
Increaae  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  by  350.  NX)  persons.  Was  a  sir«le 
Congressman  consulted  on  this  mjve?  Was  a  single  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
House,  consulted  on  it? 

Personally.  I  believe  he  was  absjlutely  right;  but  I  do  not 
actually  know  whether  ornot  he  d  ras  right.  It  is  technically 
true  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  he  is  a  high  of- 
ficial of  the  Government.  Why  sh  auld  not  Mi.  Hopkins  have 
come  in  and  made  that  announ;ement  on  this  floor  and 


answered  the  questions  of  members  of  both  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  opposition? 

Also,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  on  Mr.  Morgenthau's 
mind.  I  should  like  to  know  what  he  is  thinking  about.  I 
have  no  idea  what  he  is  thinking  about,  in  the  way  of  taxa- 
tion or  anything  else.  I  understand  he  is  a  fine  gentleman; 
but  so  fax  a.<;  I  am  concerned,  he  is  a  sphinx  locked  up  in  a 
watertight,  soundproof  money  box.  Let  him  get  out  of  his 
box,  and  tell  us  what  it  is  all  about. 

Now  let  me  make  some  comparisons  with  the  Government 
of  Great  Brltajn.  Our  Government,  our  Constitution,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Briti-sh,  even  though  it  was  by  bloody  revolu- 
tion. Considering  the  similarities  of  the  two  nations,  and  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  is  a  successful  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  the  face  of  dictatorships  and  conditions  of  greatest 
international  instability,  such  comparisons  may  be  of  value. 

In  England,  as  we  know,  there  is  an  'unwritten"  constitu- 
tion I  see  below  I.  The  British  Constitution)  and  "a  cabinet 
government."  The  practice  of  Cabinet  members  attending 
sessions  of  Parliament,  and  taking  part  in  the  debates,  and 
answering  questions  is  essential  to  the  Englishman's  concept 
of  representative  and  responsible  government. 

CHUT    JUSTICE     HUGHES    SATS     RESPONSIBILITY     IS    DniDED    IN    CUB 

GO\XR.VMENT 

Many  of  the  best  American  thinkers  believe  that  our 
members  of  the  Cabinet  .should  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  of  Congress.  On  this  question,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Hughes  has  said: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  i.s  the  Executive,  with  Bep- 
arate  powers.  He  has  important  relation  to  legislative  action 
tnrough  his  recommendaticms  and  his  vt-to  powtT.  He  may  win 
stipport  by  favors,  by  party  pressure,  by  arguments,  by  the  moral 
force  of  appeals  to  the  crunrry 

But  he  13  not  the  leader  of  Consres.s 

Even  the  representatives  of  his  own  party  may  oppose  and  defeat 
his  recommend:itions  without  affecting  his  tenure  or  their  own 

Responslbihty   is   divided. 

The  country-  looks  for  results  which  because  of  a  division  of 
powers  It  cannot  secure.  It  Is  apt  to  hold  the  President  responsi- 
ble as  though  by  some  ma^ic  charm  he  could  accomplish  what 
under  cur  con.<^tltut;or.aI  aminecmeiit  it  i.s  impossible  to  achieve 
There  are  committees  and  blo<  ^.  There  are  conferences  and  en- 
treaties, but  the  capacity  to  put  rhmcs  through,  enjoyed  bv  a 
parliamentary   ministry,    is   absent. 

PTTBLIC    CONTTDENrE    IN    PRESIDENT.    ADMINTSTRATICN    MEASURES 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  then  says,  "but  the  American  system 
has  the  advantage  of  stability,"  and  adds: 

The  failure  of  an  adm:n:.stratlon  mca.=rure  in  the  Congress 
however  strongly  urged,  leaves  him  undi.'^turbed  in  the  tenure  of 
his  office  and  it  may  be  with  an  even  higher  degree  of  public 
conSdence. 

This  statement  was  made  before  the  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  reform  the  Supremo  Court  and  other  Federal  coiirts 
a  sort  of  prophecy  that  although  the  suggestions  later  made 
by  the  President  were  kiUed  by  his  owti  party,  he  enjoys,  by 
actual  polls,  greater  confidence  with  the  people.  Those  who 
blocked  the  program  still  are  in  office.  And  the  Supreme 
Court  question  remains  unsolved.  This  is  a  strange  situation 
in  democratic  government. 

CABINET   MEMBETIS   SHOCT.D  CO  ON  PTOOR — HUGHES 

Mr.  Hughes  strongly  believes  in  permitting  members  of 
the  Cabinet  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  says  the  practice 
Is  contituUonal.  There  has  never  been  any  quesUon  as  to 
the  constitutionality  or  propriety  of  the  practice.  (See 
below  n,  Historical  Background,  Cabinet  Idea.) 

He  says: 

There  Is,  however,  the  possibility  of  improvement  without  weak- 
ening our  safeguards,  by  improving  the  methods  of  contact  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Contrress 

It  ought  to  be  possible  for  Cabinet  officers  to  take  part  In  the 
debates  In  both  Houses  on  matters  touching  their  departments 
and  thus  to  be  able  to  give  exact  information  and  to  defend  them- 
selves  against  unjust  attacks.  A  vast  amount  of  time  is  now 
wasted  in  the  Congress 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  a  Cabinet  officer  often  hears  of 
misunderstandings  and  of  an  outpounm;  of  mistaken  notions, 
which  a  brief  statement  from  him  could  have  corrected  but  the 
misapprehension  has  been  voiced  and  has  gone  throuEh  tiic 
country  perhaps  never  to  be  overtaken 
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He  continues: 

ma^'yi^dT^^  °^  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
^^  Mr.  MAVERICK.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Maryland.  Reading  the  Constitution  in  a 
simple  way,  one  would  say  we  can  give  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  to  any  person  of  whom  our  judgment  approves  and 
for  such  purpose  as  our  judgment  approves.  A  vote  could 
not  be  given  to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  he  might  have 
the  same  voice  here  which  is  accorded  the  Delegate  from 
Alaska  and  the  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 

fK^L^y?^^?^-     '^^  gentleman  from  Maryland,  one  of 
the  best  students  of  government  in  the  House,  is  correct 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Maryland.  This  would  serve  the  purpose 
the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  That  is  con^t.  and  that  is  what  I  have 
In  mind. 

Mr.  THOM.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAVERICK.     I  yield. 

K,if "";  1?^^:  ^  "^^^  ^^  '°  ^^  genUeman.  I  introduced  a 
bill  at  the  last  session  which  would  give  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  to  members  of  the  Cabinet  and.  of  course,  exclude  them 
JuX^''    "'^'    ^^  ^^  ^  ''°'^  ^^^'^^  ^^  Committee  on  the  j 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  I  knew  the  genUeman  had  done  that 
and  I  am  pleased  he  has  done  it.  I  think  it  is  going  to 
help  a  great  deal  toward  clarifying  democratic  government 
and  makmg  it  responsible. 

Now  let  me  proceed  with  some  elementary  explanations 
which  are  essential  to  the  story.  In  the  first  place  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  is  selected  from  ParUament,  one  house  or  the 
other  If  It  is  desired  to  appoint  one  a  Cabinet  member  who 
is  not  a  member  of  Pariiament,  he  must  first  be  a  candidate 
for  Parbament,  and  get  elected.  He  can  run  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Just  as  any 
American  can  be  a  candidate  anywhere  within  his  own  State 
whether  a  resident  of  his  own  district  or  not 

Their  Cabinet,  like  our  Cabinet,  has  neither  constitutional 
nor  statutory  standing,    still,  it  controls  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  does  it  within  the  British  Constitution.    It  is  in 
fact  a  committee  of  the  leading  men  of  the  party  in  majority 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAVERICK.    Of  course.  I  yield  to  my  Wend 
Mr.  BREWSTER.    May  I  ask  the  genUeman  wheUier  or 
not  he  feels  that  in  recent  years  Uie  historic  function  of  the 
American  Cabinet,  as  a  council  to  Uie  President,  has  been 
pretty  much  dissipated? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  I  am  speaking  Just  now  of  the  British 
cabinet  and,  as  you  know,  when  I  started  out  I  said  I  was 
not  gomg  to  answer  any  partisan  question.  Is  that  not  a 
little  partisan? 

fi^-  f^f.^^*^-  ^  ^"^  "^  ^^°^  *t  to  t^s  administra- 
tion. If  the  gentleman  makes  the  application,  that  is  up 
to  him.    It  is  a  question  of  the  coat  fitting 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  WeU,  Joseph's  coat  was  of  many  colors- 
It  depends  oti  how  you  look  at  it^-some  are  color  blind  as 
to  the  coat  of  Roosevelt.  Whatever  Its  color,  it  fits  the  Ameri  - 
can  people.  But  this  must  not  be  partisan  wrangle,  and  I 
answer  by  saying  Uiat  at  various  times  in  the  history  of  the 
united  States  we  have  had  Presidents  who  did  not  listen  to 
the  C^net.  while  others  did.  but  as  far  as  Government  re- 
sponsibility is  concerned,  legaUy,  the  Cabinet  has  nothing  to 
do  with  It.  because  it  is  not  in  the  Constitution  nor  provided 
by  statutes.  The  President  can  listen  to  his  Cabinet  or  not 
listen  to  it  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Would  It  be  a  fair  statement  to  say 
that  over  a  long  period  of  years  the  sessions  of  the  Cabinet 
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have  been  the  important  event  of  the  govemrr^ental  wt>rk 
and  he  announcement  of  their  conclusions  was  rega  ded  ^t^ 
great  concern  and  interest'  i^a^ura  wim 

Mr.  MAVERICK     I  think  so.  and  po.'^s.blv  we  agre»>      So 
far  a5  l  am  concerned.  I  do  not  l,ke  the  idea  of  a  Oib^ne? 
^king  itseli  up  in  its  compartment  without^vn  g  us^nf  r 
ma  ion    and  amimmcmg  a  particular  policy  w  bout  ether 
contact  or  consultation  v^-ith  Congress 

.entuJ^^'^^"^    '  ^   ^  enure- agreement   with    Uie 
Mr.  MAVERICK.     I  might  say  to  my  colleague  the  forner 
istration  wo  might  have  «axii.ii 

yiefd'?  "^""^  °'  ^'""-    '^'-  ^P^^^'   ^"   t^«   gentleman 

^    wIJi^'^^-  rl""''^^  '°  °^^  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  WHIPE  of  Ohio.  The  gemieman  from  T,  xas  'he 
other  day  very  kindly  focused  his  interest  on  whe^hl^o^ 
not  Congress  had  a  right  to  discuss  Uie  responsibiUty  of  tbt; 
Government  in  determining  wheUier  or  noTa  s  ate  of  ^va 
exists  m  the  Far  Ea^t.  K  the  proposition  the  gentleman  is 
expounding  here  now  were  In  effect,  would  not  that  Trov  ide 

to  call  the  Secretary  of  State  in  here  and  get  direct  ^swers 
upon  the  question,  and  find  out  why  he  thinks  thlTmlS 
murder  that  has  been  going  on  over 'there  in  Se  ^inT  up 
nigh  of  corpse.^  on  the  <rtrppt«;  nf  r-v.*,,™   i  ^^  vii^xi*;   up 

,.,  ^^-    '^'   '■''^^  sireeis  oi   China  is  nierelv  terhm 

cahty  or  a  state  of  w^ar?  ^  i^^nni- 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Sure.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement,  and  I  believe  that  Secretary  Hull  shoSd  be  ask.d 
to  come  on  Uiis  floor  and  explain  his  foreign  policies.    I  do 

^ndTvlY  t'l^T  ^"^^  ^'■-  "^^  ^^°"^d  not  come  in  here 
and  say  what  he  has  in  his  mind 

T  im  "L^r^^'^  ^/^"u  °^  ^^^  ^"""^  believers  in  neutrality,  and 

tional  situation,  and  I  do  not  understand  it.  I  want  to  know 
the  truth  about  it,  and  it  would  not  hurt  us  in  the  slighted 

Hu^'''t^;-  """"r  '^'  ^^^'     ^"^  '^  -°^d  not  huftMr 

,^  of  f^fi         I  ^^"^  *'•  ^^  """"'^  *"^P^°^^  ^^  understand- 

Vr    ^^^     f'L^^  P"""-'  ^^  '^  ^^^^  ^^'^^ble  policies. 

thP  m,p!^f^  "'  -P^'"^-  ^*^^*  ^"  ^^^  ^P^^fl^  particular, 
the  question  has  arisen,  has  it  not.  as  to  whether  or  not  the 

M?MrvJ?^^x?  the  Neutrality  Act  adopted  by  Congress? 
Mr.  MAVERICK     That  is  true 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.     And  the  distingul-shed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
fo^!,  ?J  ^^^^1°"-  ^'^^"  *^  asked  the  question  about  the  policy 
said  it  was  a  technicality,  and.  in  substance,  he  indicated  that 

iL?r\f  AwSr/^t^^  *L^^  ^"^  °f  ^^^  ^^^"^  Of  Congress. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  That  might  be  a  fair  conclusion;  Con- 
gress should  know  foreign  policies  first-hand 

Mr^ WHITE  of  Ohio  (interjecting).  But  It  seems  to  me 
that  Congress  havmg  pa.vsed  the  neutrality  law    we  have  a 


great   deal   of    business    and    responsibiUty    m    determining 

^^^''J'L^L^t  President's  action  conforms  to  that  law 

Fo^.n^7f ^'^'^.  ?'  ^"'^'  ^^  genUeman  Is  right. 
Foreign  affairs-^nd  domestic  affairs,  too-^hould  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  Chamber  and  not  be  arrived  at  by  some 
mysterious  sjTnbols  of  some  kind  at  Uie  oUier  end  of  the 
Avenue. 

HOTTSK  or  C-OMMONS  IS  Tm  COVTrRNMEirr  OT  lafCLANT) 

Let  me  complete  my  explanation  of  the  House  of  Com- 

NoTthrr^'    "^"."o*    '''^^'^P^    ™^   f°^   »   few   minutes. 

?^r^'nnH     ^'^J^^  Commons  is  really  the  Government  of 

England.     The  House  of  Lords  once  had  Uie  same  power 

as  our  American  Senate  on  refa^ing   to  concur  with  the 

J^°"f?w      r^^P^esentatives,  but  it  has  it  no  longer.    In  1911 

the  IJberal  Government  under  Asqulth.  threatened  to  "pack" 

T^tn^T^   of   Lords    .by  having   the   King   appoint   more 

Lords)   to  such  an  extent  that  It  would  no  longer  stand  In 

the  way  of  progress  in  England,  but  after  lengthy  dittos 

the  House  of  Lords  withdrew  Uieir  power  as  against  the  House 

of  Commons.     It  still  has  the  power  to  hold  up  any  law 

passed  by  Uie  House  of  Commons  for  a  period  of  as  much 
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as  2  jrears.    However,  this  powei 
It  would  precipitate  an  election 
would  very  likely  lose  the  issue. 

It  Is  also  to  be  noted  that 
on  issues  and  our  elections  are 

The  explanation  of  this  latter 
elections  are  held  at  certain  . 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  his  term  expires,  whether 
and  whether  he  is  responsible  or 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons 
issue  sufBcient  to  have  an  electioi  i 
is  held  within  5  years. 

In  England,  the  Sfinistry  Is 
ment  because  of  Its  own 
executive  work.    Also  It  Is  quite 
KnglLsh  system  both  Influence 
House,  at  least  as  long  as  the] 
confidence  of  their  coU«i8:ues. 

Because  the  Executive  In  this 
enUrely  separate  from  the  legisls(tl 
ment.  he  does  not  enjoy  the 
for  political  and  administrative 
English  King."  as  Str  Courteney 
who  omtlnues: 


elections  in  England  are  held 

on  dates. 

simple;  for  in  our  coimtry 

and  the  elected  Member 

or  Senate  remains  in  office 

le  keeps  his  pledges  or  not 

not.    In  England  the  mem- 

lold  office  until  there  is  an 

but  in  any  case  an  election 

responsible  directly  to  Parlla- 

respoi  isibility  for  legislative  and 

true  that  the  leaders  in  the 

control  the  action  of  the 

are  able  to  maintain  the 


and 


country  is  considered  to  be 

ve  branch  of  the  Govem- 

iBimunlty  from  responsibility 

a  ction  which  attaches  to  the 

abert  says  in  "Parliament." 


He    (the  President)    haa  more 
governs. 


power:  he  not  only  reigns,   but 


Viewing  the  Government  of  England 
an  American,  it  appears  that  al 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  k 
English  people. 


WHO  U   UBPONSIBI.X   Uf  TH«  TTNrn  D 

The  question  then  arises.  Whc 
sponsible?    Who.  in  the  last  analysis 
billty  of  either  good  or  bad  government? 

The  President? 

Many  students  say  "no"  becau^ 
any  of  his  suggestions.    Or.  f urtJ  ler 
his  suggestions,  that  the  laws  ena  :ted 
him  may  be  declared  unconstituti  3nal 
or.  rather,  that  the  Supreme  Couj  t 
laws  executed  by  both  the  President 
branch. 

Some  say  the  President  Is  naU^ 
But  they  admit  that  under  our 
ances  that  it  is  often  dlllUnilt  fo- 
times  impossible,  as  stated  in  effe  :t 
to  fulfill  his  promises  to  the  pec  pie 
final   answer.    It  merely   Indicates 
definite  way  of  ascertaining  the 
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veto; 


enac  5 


Next,  is  Coog^ress  responsible? 

The  answer  again  seems  to  be 
has  the  codDstitutloaal  power  of 
ity  might  approve  passing  the  biH 
block  the  will  of  Congress  imless 
majority.    More,  if  Congress 
by  the  President,  according  to  the 
States,   it   may  later  be   dedar^ 
again  a  situation  in  which  the 
law  which  the  representatives  of 
There  again  the  claim  is  made 
responsible  agent. 

Then,  if  neither  the  President 
Is  the  Supreme  Court  responsibleb 

The  answer  is  still  no.  because 
legislation.    AH  the  Court  can  do 
members  to  say  that  a  law.  in 
tional."  and  refuse  to  enforce  it. 


th<:ir 


MO 


chaos;  all  cbsol. 
In  such  a  situation  It  Is  easily 
branches  of  government  do  not 
for  the  common  good  of  the 
the  Government  might  end  in 
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Is  never  exercised,  because 
which  the  House  of  Lords 


from  the  viewpoint  of 
actual  power  is  vested  in 
directly  responsible  to  the 


STATES?       WHICH    BSANCH? 

in  our  Government  is  re- 
must  bear  the  responsi- 
ent?  , 

Congress  may  not  fcillow 

if  Congress  does  fallow 

by  them  and  signed  by 

by  the  Supreme  Court. 

may  refiise  to  enforce  the 

and   the   legislative 


responsible  to  the  people. 

system  of  checks  and  bal- 

the  President,  and  some- 

by  Chief  Justice  Hughes. 

To  me.  this  is  not  a 

that   we   must   find   a 

i^ill  of  the  people. 

UBPOKSIBLq    TO    THZ   ROPLX? 


no.  because  the  President 
;  and.  although  a  major- 

)ver  his  veto,  his  veto  would 

hey  mustered  a  two-thards 
a  law,  and  it  is  approved 

Constitution  of  the  United 

unconstitutional;    being 

C^urt  refuses  to  enforce  the 

the  people  have  enacted. 

that  Congress  is  not  the 

dor  Congress  is  responsible, 


the  Court  cannot  initiate 

is  for  five  out  of  its  nine 

opinion,  is  "imconstitu- 

lecause  they  do  not  like  it. 

NO  BALANCB — NO   COVXUnCENT 

a  Qceivable  that  if  the  three 

<  ©operate  with  each  otjier 

pe<«>le  of  the  United  States 

chgos.    This  Is  purely  a  eov- 


ernmental  question,  and  mi?ht  apply  when  any  party  is  in 
power. 

We  are  told  that  our  Government  is  one  of  checks  and 
balances;  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  supposed  to  be  a  check 
on  Congress.  However,  attempts  to  give  the  Supreme  Court 
revislonary  or  veto  power  of  Congress  was  three  times  voted 
down  by  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Although  long  and 
scholarly  books  have  b^^cn  written  to  the  contrary,  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  even  a  minor- 
ity of  the  writers  of  the  Constitution  to  give  the  Supreme 
Court  the  power  to  nullify  acts  of  Congress.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  idea  of  checks  and  balances  was  in 
connection  with  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
(See  below,  III,  Madison'.s  Journals,  Checl-j;  and  Balances.) 

Whatever  was  in  our  forefathers'  minds,  they  did  not  give 
the  Supreme  Court  such  power  in  the  Constitution;  but  the 
present  fact  is,  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  "declares  a  law 
unconstitutional,"  and  refuses  to  enforce  it,  that  constitutes 
a  check  on  Congress  land  incidentally  the  people)  but  no 
balance.  That  is  the  end,  and  nothing  of  a  practical  nature 
can  be  accomplished  to  coiTect  the  situation. 

IS  COHEKENT  GOVERNMENT  POSSIBI E   WITH   WATERTIGHT  COMPARTMENTS'* 

Let  us  consider  the  legislative  and  executive,  omitting  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  two  arms  of  government  necessary  for 
coordinated  action.  They  are  supposed  to  exist  in  separate 
watertight  compartments,  entirely  independent  of  each 
other.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  idea  is  carried  out  strictly 
that  we  can  have  no  proper  performance  of  governmental 
functions,  as  I  intimated  in  the  beginning  of  this  speech. 
Certainly,  the  bringing  together  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative in  closer  cooperation  would  permit  the  coherent  per- 
formance of  governmental  functions. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  obtain  information  from  administrative  depart- 
ments. As  technical  and  scientific  advances  are  made  in 
civilization,  the  legislator  needs  more  and  more  informa- 
tion to  carry  out  his  duties  int-elligently.  With  all  the  in- 
formation locked  up  in  the  watertight  compartment  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Avenue,  with  no  real  coopjeration  or  con- 
tact, the  occasional  dumping  on  us  of  annual  reports, 
ponderous  tomes  or  battalions  of  dreary  statistics,  or  the 
personal  appearance  of  administrators  before  our  commit- 
tees, does  not  really  inform  the  membership  of  Congress. 

We  must  understand  that  since  the  executive  branch  is 
entirely  separate  from  Congress  the  executive  branch  is  the 
sole  repository  of  information.  We  merely  write  laws,  and 
frequently  without  sufficient  information  and  understanding. 
A  closer  cooperation  of  the  two  branches  would  make  the 
information  upon  which  to  draft  legi.slation  more  readily 
a\-allable  and  understandable  to  the  Congress.  That  would 
produce  better  legislation. 

SPOILS     BRIDGE     CAP     BETWEEN     PRESIDENT     AND     CONGRESS 

How  has  the  gap  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  been  bridged  in  tlie  past?  The  answer  is.  generally 
by  patronage  and  the  spoils  system,  and  when  the  spoils  give 
out  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  two  branches.  For  my- 
self. I  should  prefer  the  merit  system,  with  a  greater  co- 
operauon  between  the  executive  and  legislative  based  upon 
political  principles  and  party  responsibility. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  predominant 
In  the  British  Government.  Comparatively,  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  United  States  is  in  no  way  predomi- 
nant. This  is  not  intended  as  an  odious  comparison,  but  as  a 
statement  of  fact  which  I  believe  is  well  recognized  We 
frequenUy  permit  the  allocation  to  the  Senate  of  tlie  ap- 
proval of  even  minor  appointments,  in  spite  of  such  approval 
not  bemg  necessary  under  the  Constitution.  More  and  more 
this  body  gives  way  to  the  Senate. 

ubxhths  or  people  protected  by  themselves 
William  Bennet  Munro  says  in  Governments  of  Europe: 
The  chief  function  of  the  House  of  Common.s  Is  to  protect  the 

peoples    rights    and    to    assure    their    liberties    agaln«;t    oppression. 

d     dL%JL  attainment   of    these   enda    that    the    House    waa 
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peZlVeZoTec^ry.:^  °'  ^^^«  '^^*  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  o^  the 

te?s  of  the  Houi  or  V        '    '"'•    ^'  ^  ^^  ^''^''^"^^  ^^^- 
uerb  oi  me  House  of  Commons  are  elected  bv  thp  rv.r.r,io 

tnTct^'^'^T^  ''  ^^  ^°P^^-  and  can'Ltrn^^ufat 
an  election  if  it  does  not  protect  those  liberties 

It  is  upon  the  Principle  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
i^  It!^  k"^  '"  ^""^^^^  ""''  ^^^*^  °"  i^"««.  and  not  merely 
Siportalce""''  ""  '°  '^'  ""^"'^  ^^^^^-    ™'  ''  °^  ^^treme 

rnn?\^?K''''x^^''^  ^^"  numerous  claims  that  the  Supreme 
But    t°Pvf  t  h^^k'^  ^'^'''  P^°'^^^^  ^^^  "^^"es  of  theXpTe 
er^  e   of    hP  ,  '  "J^'"'  '"  ^"'^  '^^'  ^^^^r  as  the  reS  Sl^' 
erties  of  the  people  are  concerned,  such  as  freedom  of  speech 

UnTed'sf  :''''''  "^''^^''V  '^^  ^^°^^  °^  the  CongreL  ^the 
United  States  is  ari  excellent  one.     It  might  be  said  that  our 

Congress  as  a  whole  has  pretty  weU  fulfilled  the  function  S 

Hnul7'?n  '^'  "'^^k'^^^  ^^""'^  °^  the  people,  just  as  the 
House  of  Commons  has  done.  «  i^c 

But  sometimes  I  am  asked.  "Well,  suppose  Congress  vio- 

s  that  the°'cr^'°"  ."^"^^  ^^  ''  ""''''''  "^^"  "S  l^er 
s  that  the  Congress  has  never  violated  civU  or  religious 
liberty  a^  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  is  concerned,  except  S 
one  possible  case  following  the  Civil  War,  when  a  Confederate 
was  prohibited  from  practicing  before  the  Court  TtSlf  -^^ 
r^H  ^^^,  ""constitutional.    But  when  such  laws  as  the  Alien 

train  .nTth^'''  ""'''  ^^  ^^^^  ^^«  Adams  adminiT- 
ZuT'y.        the  various  sedition  and  espionage  acts  since,  the 

^iH^  T  ^^^^  '^°''^d  ^^^  acts  or  declared  them  con! 
stituional.  There  again,  without  expressing  an  opinion  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  decide  by  whoC  and  in 
what  capacity,  are  liberties  to  be  protected. 

PRACTICAL   rUNCTTONS   OT  ENGLISH    CABINET   SYSTEM 

En^Lh"r.K°'^'5"  f""^  °'  ^^^  practical  functions  of  the 
a^ghsh  Cabinet  system.  (See  below,  IV.  Differences  English 
and  American  systems.)  With  privileges  of  the  floor  the 
minister  takes  direct  charge  of  a  blU  and  pilots  it  through  the 
House;  answers  questions  of  members,  and  generally  cooper- 
ates with  the  legislative  branch,  of  which  he  is  also^  a 
member.  ^^ 

No  Englishman  believes  that  this  is  dominating  the  legis- 
lat  ve  branch,  but  rather  that  the  legislative  branch  is  doH- 

Ion  ^I  ^^'"'"''"''''^  ^'"^°''*''  °^  that  the  legislative  branch  Is 
really  the  Government. 

i'irp°tT'^"  <.  V"^   workings   of   our  Government,   I  should 
1-ke  to  submit  two  questions  for  consideration: 

MEMBERS    or    AMERICAN    CABINET    ON    ELOOR    OF    CONGRESS 

First  Would  it  harm  our  Congress,  or  democratic  govern- 
flc^r?        ^"^^  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  come  on  the 

I  say  this  because  occasionaUy  but  not  often  a  fear  has  been 
expressed  that  execuUve  would  indirectly  dominate  the  legis- 
lative branch.  But  let  us  consider  this  from  a  practical  view- 
point Sometun^  for  solid  weeks  I  have  heard  denunciations 
of  Cabinet  members;  for  some  it  has  been  years  The  Cab- 
inet officer  never  gets  a  chance  to  answer;  suppose  he  had 
the  Privilege  of  the  floor?  I  have  often  thought  it  might 
save  time,  make  government  more  efficient,  and  more  re- 
sponsible. And  far  from  increasing  the  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive there  might  be  a  tendency  to  decrease  it.  or  aT least  to 
cause  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  ai^  o? 
government. 

COOPQATION,   LKISLATIVI  WITH   ADMINISTRATIVS.   N.CISSART 

Second.  Why  should  not  the  various  branches  of  the  ad- 
muustration  or  executive  arm  of  the  Government  answer 
Tei1ZlTlir^\°^Z  cooperation  to  Members  o?^n 
^^.f i^^J    T"^  ^*"'*^  °*^  ^^  establish  the  regular  daily 
question  hour"   (see  below  for  description  of  custom    V 

Sl^'oM?""^  ^  ^°"*  °'  Commons),  as  in  the  Hous^  of 
I  ^y  this  because  although  I  believe  all  departments  of 

?r^,^Tf™°^'  ^,  "^"^^  courteous  and  cooperative,  they 
frequratly  refuse  InformaUon,  assistance,  or  cooperation  bel 
cause  they  have  InstrucUons  from  'The  Budget"  not  to  do  sa 
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In  this  we  see  the  growing  power  of  the  Executive  and 
the  diminishing  power  of  the  legislative.  We  see  a  ^tS'aUon 
^n^nu?  ■""'.rr  '■"^"^^^  '''  information  2e  fr^Tentiy 
Executor  I^'th?"^  "i',^!  °'  '^^  Government  unX'he 
Sr  b^ Ln..    H^f  condition  is  expanded,  it  will  be  no  check 

"ala?c!^"off"'"'  '   '^   ^^^"   ^^^   ^'^'^^'^"^^   ^^anch   is 

.en'tlemfn^?^^   ''   ^^"^^^    ^^-   «^-.   ^   the 

of  Wis^'^T'"'''-    '  ^'^^  '°  "^^  distinguished  Progressive 

Mr.    SCHNEIDER    of    Wisconsin.    The    Bureau    of    the 

llV  ^n^Tl'  ^h'^^  ^  ^"^"^"^-     ''  '^  un^eThif  com! 
^™^^'    ^  ^^^  ^^  '^°^^  ^ay  down  a  certain  rule,  he 

fh^.J^^ty^^^-    ^  ^°  ^°t  know  what  the  rule  is   except 
that  the  Executive  is  the  sole  repository  of  information       "^ 
we  have  no  real  information  on  which  to  legislate 

re^sftn^r."?'  T^  ^'  administrative  branches  are  the  scle 
repositories  of  information.    We  have  none 

Mr^  SCHNEIDER  of   Wisconsin.     Under  "the  gentleman'. 
?^in'e^  l^rsf'^^  "^  ^"^^  — -  but  L^^SSln 

I  ^ul!fI:yifS^    ^''t^^  "*"  "^""^^^  °^  ^^  Cabinet  and 

doL^'rJn  tSn^.  "°"^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^^^  ^^y  ^^ 

Mr  SCHNETOER  of  Wisconsin.    But  aU  the  Members  of 

^l^uZ"'''^i  ^°'  ''"^^  ^^  ^^"^^"  ^'  the  CabTnet  and 
offl.^  ^^o^atJon.    one  could  not  get  that  from  a  Cabinet 

hSrh^S  me  '  me.°'  '"^  "°^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  MAVERICK.     Yes,  you  could,  because  you  would  have 
a  question  hour  each  day  and  he  could  answer  quStions  [n 
that  hour,  either  orally  or  in  writing 

J?'  '^?^r^^  Chainnan.  will  the  gentleman  yl^ld? 
Mr.  MAVERICK.    Gladly. 

Mr.  THOM.    Under  the  British  Parliament  system  a  mem- 
•tteJ^oS'tJi^'"'  "^^  ^^"^^^  ^  Question  ^known'^r'i. 

n«2i  ,!y^°^V^^^  interrogatory  in  a  question  box.  and  the 
particular  Cabinet  officer  to  whom  it  is  addressed  then  ha^ 
time  to  prepare  his  answer.  When  he  appears  in  the  Parha- 
ment  he  makes  a  full  explanation  of  that  question  and  that 
question  alone.  I  have  at  home  some  of  the  interrogatories 
m  printed  form  that  were  addressed  to  members  of  the 
Cabinet  of  England. 

It  seems  to  me  it  works  very  effectively,  but  you  have  to 
confine  the  issue.  You  cannot  have  a  man  coming  Vn  here 
in  catch-as-catch-can  fashion  and  answer  any  question  pro- 
pounded. 

.r^Z:  ^AVERICK  I  thank  the  able  genUeman  for  his 
cooperaUon  and  exceUent  explanation.  Further  answering 
a  member  of  Parliament  makes  a  written  request,  and  I  thiri 
t  IS  withm  48  hours  that  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  answers 
the  quesUon.  He  hands  it  up  to  the  clerk  and  in  48  hours 
the  question  is  answered.  If  the  Cabinet  member  refuses  to 
answer,  they  have  some  parliamentary  practices  that  are 
similar  to  ours,  demanding  information,  but  in  any  event 
the  Cabinet  member  is  given  sufficient  time  to  answer 

J?'  S^SSif^^    ^-  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman' yield' 
Mr.  MAVERICK.    I  yield.  "  J'^cm. 

mi^^i^K™^  Has  it  not  been  the  practice  that  with 
matters  which  concern  the  district  of  a  Congressman  or  a 
Senator,  he  was  usually  given  the  Information  as  quickly  as 
anyone  el^-as  to  what  was  to  be  done  affecting  a^Iven 
project?  Has  not  that  hitherto  been  the  usual  practice? 
2^^bod°^^  teU  a  Congressman  as  quickly  as  they  would  tell 

Mr.  MAVEJUCK.    I  think  so.    I  do  not  know 
I  in^"  ^^F^    It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
'  in  the  last  24  hours  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
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loyal  Members  cm  the  other  sid?  of  the  aisle  that  recjently 
that  practice  has  been  entirely  dianged,  and  that  annoicnce- 
ments  of  lurojects  in  the  variou;  districts  are  given  to  the 
press  before  they  are  given  to  th ;  Member  of  Congress,  even 
though  the  Member  of  Congresi 


Mr.  MAVERICK. 
Etot  so  much. 

Mr.  BREWSTER. 

Mr.  MAVERICK. 


has  registered  his  interest. 
That  has  hap^ned  to  me,  but  lately 

•niey  do  nc  t  do  it  any  more? 

No;  but  I  tilnk  that  practice  ought  to 
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be  corrected,  too.  Congress  should  irnow  policies;  a  Member 
should  always  be  informed  of  his  district.  I  think  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  question  hour  \rould  correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  gentleman  would  agree  with  me 
that  it  would  certainly  be  propei  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  be  Informed  as  soon  as  members  of  the  press? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Sooner. 

We  all  understand  that  If  this  Government  Is  to  fimc- 
tion  more  efficiently  there  musi  be  greater  cooperation  of 
the  legislative  and  the  administrative  operations.  We  sit 
on  top  of  Capitol  Hill  and  yell  about  the  bureaucrats  and 
bralntrusters;  how  much  better  ^iroukl  it  be  if  the  two  func- 
tions worked  together  more  dose  y?  Munro  says  the  British 
Parliament  question  hour  "keeps 
body  of  laymen"— A  good  thing. 

Somehow  there  Is  a  skittishness 
question  in  this  country.  If  a 
something,  it  Is  almost  treason  toi  a  Democrat  to  vote  for  him 
to  have  the  information.  If  the  ]  tepublican  asks,  it  is  usually 
said  that  he  is  "only  tr3ring  to  em  )arrass  the  administration,' 
and  is  therefore  usually  refused 
Congress.  Hie  same  has  been 
were  in  power. 

It  Is  true  that  questions  are  olten  asked  to  embarrass  the 
administration;  sometimes  the  request  would  require  such  an 
expenditure  as  would  make  the 
on  the  whole,  it  would  appear  to 
Cabinet,  no  bureau,  department 
should  maintain  any  practice  the  7  could  not  explain  publicly. 

OOVBtmCXMT    SBOTTLO    Dl  UVKB    THS    OOOOS 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  person  can  make  whatever  conclusion 
he  cares  to  make  about  the  fa:ts  that  I  have  submitted 
But  one  conclusion  Is  obvious :  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  pec^le  are  entitled  to  { ovemmental  responsibility, 
that  is,  that  the  Qovemment  sho  ild  dehver  the  goods. 

When  I  use  the  expression  'ceUver  the  goods"  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  necessarily  bring  on  any  Utopia,  or 
give  perfect  results,  but  at  leas,  we  should  carry  out  our 
responsibilities;  and  that  if  suci  responsibility  is  not  met 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Stat  >s  should  have  some  redress. 


the  experts  responsive  to  a 

about  the  mere  asking  of  a 
Republican  wants  to  know 


by  a  vote  of  a  Democratic 
Tue  when  the  Republicans 


answer  too  expensive.    But 

me  that  no  member  of  the 

or  section  of  government 


houstig 


art 


Hikvx  ws  A  Housnro 

Have  we  a  program  or  not? 
our  program  we  talk  about 
to  spend  $16,000,000,000;  but 
going   to  spend   $16,000,000,000, 
again,  take  the  proposition  of 
boards,  like  seven  T.  V.  A.'s.    I 
It  done.    I  want  tbe  men  who 
here  on  the  floor  and  submit 
Then  we  shoxild  act. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.    Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MAVERICK    I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.    We  hear  a 
about  Congress  giving  to  a  ccrtali 
ment  a  specific  Job  to  do.  but 
detaO  as  to  exactly  how  it  is  to  be 
Is  so  complicated  that  we 
Congress  says  what  is  to  be  done 
spent  but  leaves  to  expert 
practical  details.    Does  not  the 
tlons  and  complaints  connected 
be  answered  if  we  were  to  hav^ 
suggested? 

Mr.  MAVERICK    Certainly 
qnestion  the  action  of  some 


net 


cannot 


piiocsAif  o>  nam 

When  we  get  to  discxisslng 

It  is  said  we  are  going 

noljody  knows  whether  we  are 

a  dime,   or   nothing.    Or, 

c|«itlng  the  seven  planning 

for  It,  but  I  want  to  get 

responsible  for  it  to  oome 

themselves  to  interrogation. 


vin  the  gentleman  yield? 


l(»t 


of  ctnnplaint  sometimes 

body  or  a  certain  depeu-t- 

being  able  to  legislate  in 

done,  for  the  reason  that  it 

do  It.    In  other  words, 

and  limits  the  money  to  be 

the  working  out  of 

gentleman  believe  that  ques- 

wlth  that  problem  would 

coordination  such  as  he 


man&gers 


the 


gentleman  is  right. 
bureau,  some  department. 


We 
We 


get  up  on  the  floor  and  raise  Cain  about  bureaucracy  and 
say  somebody  ought  to  be  imp^'ached,  we  bellow  about  the 
ConslKution;  whereas  the  whole  thing  could  be  settled  in  15 
minutes  by  a  siir.ple  conversation  or  an  answer  to  a  question. 

I  hear  pcopio  say  that  we  should  not  have  "delegation  of 
power, '  but  we  delegate  power  to  a  bureau,  and  turn  the 
bureau  completely  loose,  leaving  it  to  float  down  the  River  of 
Doubt  and  Porgetfulness.  If  we  want  to  cure  that  condition, 
we  should  have  people  here  en  the  floor  to  answer  for  it. 
That  is  a  good  way  for  us  to  dehver  the  goods. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  IkLnnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yxid? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Minnesota.  The  gentleman  spoke  about 
a  $16,000,000,000  potential  investment  in  housing.  We  do  not 
need  to  ask  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator  whether  or 
not  that  is  going  to  work,  for  we  know  it  is  not  with  an 
interest  rate  of  5'j  percent:  that  is  already  doomed. 

Mr.  MAVERICK  I  think  the  gentleman  is  getting  on 
specific  points,  and  outside  the  principle  of  this  discussion 
The  point  is,  that  if  we  had  the  responsible  man  here  on  the 
floor  we  could  get  an  answer  right  away  whether  it  would 
work  or  why  it  would  not  work.  And  I  think  we  would  And, 
as  the  gentleman  suggests,  5^2  percent  is  too  much;  in 
England  people  borrowed  at  3  percent  to  build  homes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  gentleman  realizes  that  the  rules  of 
tile  House  provide  a  method  whereby  any  Member  may  re- 
quest information  from  a  department. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     Yes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  resolution  the  Member  introduces 
l£.  agreed  to  by  the  House  the  information  will  be  brought 
to  him. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  It  is  a  very  difBcult  and  unsatisfactory 
process.  I  have  informaticn  I  want  to  get  right  now  that 
one  of  my  friends  will  not  give  me  because  he  has  instructions 
he  must  follow. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Doe.s  the  gentleman  realize  that  if  that 
information  were  available  that  Members  of  Congress  would 
b«i  harassed  by  their  constituents  to  increase  this  appropria- 
tion, decrease  that  appropriation,  or  to  get  to  the  Bureau  of 
tlie  Budget  before  the  Bureau  sends  up  its  recommendations? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Tliat  is  absolutely  the  way  it  ought  to 
be.:  our  constituents  ought  to  have  the  right  to  harass  us; 
ttiey  ought  to  have  the  right  to  know  whether  we  have  high 
appropriations  or  low  appropriations.  The  idea  of  govern- 
ment responsibility  is  the  opposite  of  secrecy,  and  secrecy  of 
the  administrative  proceedings  Is  what  I  am  kicking  about. 
I  think  it  is  WTong;  I  think  facts  ought  to  be  brought  out 
here  on  the  floor,  where  both  Congress  and  the  people  will 
know. 

Mr,  COCHRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  get  the  information  the  first  week  that  Congress 
convenes;  the  President  is  going  to  send  it  down  to  us  in  his 
annual  Budget  message.  Why  not  give  him  a  chance  to  make 
up  his  Budget? 

.Mr.  MAVERICK.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Budget:  I 
am  talking  about  the  Legislature.  We  ought  to  be  kept 
inl'ormed  all  of  the  time. 

MTTHODS    or   COVnSN'MENT;     BfLEg    COMMrrTEE 

TjCt  us  discuss  some  metlicds  of  government.  Why  not 
at  least  try  these  suggestions  for  a  while?  Such  practices 
ml?ht  be  considered  'innovations"  but  certainly  they  would 
do  no  harm.  Indeed,  the  practices  might  be  of  great  benefit 
tovrard  a  clear  understanding  of  government  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  themselves,  enabling  them  to  more  intelli- 
gently vote  on  issues  before  Congrps."?. 

J\nii  what  about  oiir  Rules  Committee?  As  the  country 
knows,  a  majority  of  that  rom.ii!ttre  ha,-  recently  steadfastly 
refused  to  permit  the  House  to  vote  on  an  administration 
measure,  the  wage  and  hour  bill  Mr,  S.»iell.  minority  leader, 
givi-s  the  laugh  to  the  Democratic  ParH-  for  not  bring  able  to 
get  consideration  of  its  own  biiL,  pledged  by  the  party.    I 
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the'Rule/r?m^'>.''^*'"^"'  '^^'  ^^  b^^i^^-s  the  acUon  of 
the  Rules  Committee  m  obstructing  its  own  nartv  to  h«vp 
been  an  example  of  irresponsibility  ^      ^        ^^^^ 

coJre7"'wTt^"i^'''  '^^  P^^'^^°  °^  ^^  °^>°ortty  leader  Is 
wrSve^ledleH^n '°''^'''  ''"^^  ^  overwhehning  majority 
^n  But  hP^nf  '""^"^  ^'^'^  ^  ^°^^t  a  ^age  and  horn- 
members  defies  TpV^'^'I"""'  '"^"^^  ^^  Democratic 
Srshin  tn  tL^^  Democratic  Party  and  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  the  last.    It  is  true  that  now   by  the  difficult 

tTon'Thp''  ''"'"'  ''?  ^^^^^^  °^  ^^^  H°^e  to    Si  a^u 
ion.  the  wage  and  hour  bill  will  be  considered-Sg^eTby 
196  Democrats,  9  Republicans.  8  Progressives   an7?W«of 

^p°"bm  it  ^l'  "  ^1^^  ^^^°^  forThrSo^^atic  ^a™  - 

ThiM   H     ''."'^°'^''  °^  °^^^^  P^^ies  to  put  it  over 
nZ    ...        ^^""^   repudiation   by   the   House   of   the   Rules 
Committee,  or  at  least,  of  those  Members  who  attempted  S 
obstruct  Its  consideration  in  the  House  '^'''^nipiea  to 

Had  the  DemocraUc  leadership  failed  in  getting  out  the  bill 
o  be  voted  on.  It  worold  have  been  repudiation  for  them 
ndicating  the  House  was  with  the  Rules  Comn^ittee  mh^^ 
than  the  leadership,  the  President,  and  the  party 

Now  comes  an  intere.sting  question,  based  on  responsibilitv 
sh^ndn?  t°H  ''''  ^^P"^^^^i°n  ot  the  Rules  CoSt^e  why 
hm  ?  i  ^^^  ''''^"-  ^  ^°  °°t  question  their  motived 
bu  It  does  seem  that  Congress  should  some  day  dtlelfn 
pohc  es  Of  responsibilit.v.  I  do  not  believe  that  reslgnluons 
Should  occur  on  every  httle  difference  of  opinion  but  this 
was  a  major  issue,  and  acknowledged  as  such 

responJSSv'''  Thi?^"'  '^'  ''''  ^^^^^^  '^''  ^"titled  to 
responsibility.     This   is   not   merely   in    appUcation    to   the 

Democratic  Party  but  to  the  Republican  as  well  For  th^t 
reason,  both  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  should  so^x 
their  practices  as  to  give  to  the  American  people  resporSibie 
government.  »«="Hic  icapuniioie 

nnS'^^r"'*^^^  government  is  always  necessary,  but  more  <^o 
now  than  ever.  We  are  having  what  is  terrned  a  bi^iness 
recession,  and  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a  real  depSon 
There  is  an  extreme  amount  of  bitterness  in  the  pres?  puL°"c 
opinion,  private  conversation,  and  speeches  of  public  official^ 
In  the  agriculture  biU  which  we  have  recently  discussed  the 
most  serious  human  and  economic  questions  were  brought 
before  the  people.  In  the  matter  of  taxation  thereTSe 
widest  variance  of  opinion  ^ 

thLV thT'^^if^nl^T  '^^  '^""  ^^  ^^rtain  definite 
things  that  can  be  done.  If  we  have  a  resocnsibiP 
governnient  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  merit  ^Tm  we 
will  cj^rtainly  render  to  the  American  people  whaf  isTeneT! 

ac'on  TorTha^r""  ''Tl'"  ''  ^°^^^^"^  ^overnmrntal 
action.     For   that   reason.   I   have   introduced   three   -^imDlp 

?eb«Tp?'°'"''°L''  ^^  ""'''  °"^  ^^^  to  per^t  Se  rigS  Of 
establisi^?p'"?'^".°'  '^'  ^^'^'^^^'  ^^«  ^^^'^d  one  befng  ?o 
establish  the    question  hour":  and  the  third  one  to  change 

to  145,  which  Ls  much  more  equitable  and  just.  (The  gist  of 
Ifons'  ZTnleZ  "  '"'"""'  "^^^^  ""'^^  ^'  "^^  ^^^ " 

crS'  ¥a  hL°^  "^'"'^  ^^  ^^^"y  approaching  a  major 
bra^chel^of^hpV  ^°^"^^^^"^  ^^^^^  '^  not  responsible,  with 
M  .0  *  the  Government  working  against  each  other  and 

InvitTdSTteT^'^"'  ^^^°  ^^^^^^  ^"— ^  P°^-^-  '^  to' 

np^^'  ^P^^!'^^-  I  do  not  beheve  that  we,  or  the  American 
people,  really  understand  how  serious  th  s  question  ^  ?n 
any  event.  I  present  these  views  as  being  worthy  0  the  study 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     [Applause.l 

I.    THE    ENGLISH    CONSTITUTION 

To  say  it  is  ■'unwHtten-  is  misnomer 

lnco°rr^I  '^^f  "in^pS^fJ''^^^^"  ^^  unwritten.  Is  In  a  sense 
incorrect.  For,  indeed,  the  constitution  is  evidenced  bv  an 
enormous  mass  of  writings;  in  fact,  besides  many  ^^fe^- 

T^/^S;""^^  °'  ^''  °'  Parhament.  which  are  a  p^of" 
The  best  way  to  explain  the  English  Constitution    in  my 

fT  bLd  onT  "f^^H  ''  "  ""  Englishman's  idea  of  what  is 
^M^t^vpn  ^^^"^  precedent  written  and  unwritten  for 
at  least  seven  or  eight  c€n:uries.  and  probably  many  more 
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t^nedT^hPi^  ^'^o^^  ^^'  con.s-tmition  most  often   men- 

tTo^ofttrg^i^^h  coUm^r^  '^'''''  '^  -  ^^^  ^-^'^- 

sti^Uon''"'firs?  thl  "n^'J"''  '''''''''''  ^"  ^^^  ^«^^  Con- 
smution— first,  the  Charters,  which  include  Magna  CarU 

min;  J"/  -^^^tioned;  the  Petition  of  Right.  1628  tS^  Agr^l 
ment  of  the  People.  1647;  the  Bill  of  Rights,  1689;  then  cer- 
tain acts  such  as  the  Act  of  Settlement.  1701-  the  Acts  of 

xteiorm  Act,  1832.  the  Parliament  Act.  1911  when  Honv  nf 
Lords  drew  in  their  horns;  Government  of  Inch!  Aa  ^^19^ 
Insh  Treaty,  1921;  and  the  Statute  of  Westminster  lali 
The  other  four  elements  are  the  usual  statu^S  0^  P^Lmen  ' 
udlcial  decisions  (bearing  in  mind  Parliament  ?L  STSwer 
to  repeal  or  enact  anything  and  that  no  court  c^d^l^e  " 
act  of  Parliament  void  or  unconstitutional) ,  theTomSon  la^ 
and  customs  and  usages.  <-ummon  law. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  the  House  of  Commons  guards  the 

^^I'.l  °M^'  ^°P^'-     "^^  P^P^^  ^^^t  the  Hounfcom! 
mons;  in  other  words,  the  people  protect  their  own  libert^s. 

n.    HISTOKICAL    BACKGROUND    CABINET    IDEA 

Historically  this  matter  has  been  discussed  ever  since  the 
Nation  was  formed.  As  I  have  stated,  there  is  not  any  aues 
tion  at  all  about  the  constitutionality  and  propriety  0?  tl^ 
practice.  Thorough  investigation  of  this  w^  made  mi  86^ 
and  a  report  made  recommending  adoption  of  the  Idea  of 
bringing  on  the  floor  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

1.  1864  Report  calls  for  open  executive  influence 

The  House  committee  said  on  that  date  as  follows- 
leg..slat,on   on   which    n    mav   be   call^   u    art  °    ^^^""•--^"    <^' 

authorise,  rather  tl.an  s^r^rUVerdl^^i^ruruthoTir.^^'  '''' 
2    Senate  commrttee  favors  Cabmet  presence   m    1881 

ruSv '4 'l8tr?;prf ''"''''''  ^°"^''^^'  '""''^  ^^^'°"-  F'^b- 
ruary  4    1881,  a  select  committee  reported  favoring  the  olan 

Among  other  things  they  also  said: 

Government  "  u   w  in  aerogatlon  of  the  efficiency   of  the 

James  G.  Blaine  was  one  of  the  signers 

3.  Woodrou,  Wrisan  believed  that  the  cabmet  system  of  ffot^ernment 
__         .  ,  v>aa  the  best 

He  said: 

simplest  and  most  stralghtfo^^^u'^Jirof  p^ky '  g^v^^nt  ^^' 

ih^tiriL^V'^^L^^'.^''  ^^^'  '^'■^'^"y  ^^^  English  system, 
t^at  IS,  that  Members  of  Congress  or  Parliament  could  als(^ 
be  members  of  the  Cabinet,  which  would  require  a  corStUu^ 
tional  Change.  He  went  much  further  than  any  other  ^eH 
can  authority  I  can  find.  The  resolutions  which  ?  have^tro- 
duced  require  no  constitutional  change  whatever  since  th*. 
members  of  the  Cabinet  would  not  beVmb^rs  of  Congr^ 
^nZ^'t^  n^erely  have  privileges  of  the  fioor  and  debate  a^ 
would  be  required  to  answer  questions 

r^rfn^Z^"-  ^l  ^*^"'  *^'"^  ^^^°^^y  ^tUched  to  the  cabinet 
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qxiick  and  pointed  and  vell-dtreete^ 
nJst  may  utterly  betray  any  minimt^y 
bualiwaB  routine  win  tear  away 
ftom  tbe  ihams  at  dlib<»eat  poUcy 
as  having  public  servants  alwaya  on 


question  from  a  keen  antago- 

who  has  aught  to  conceal .     Even 

thin  covering  of  plausibility 

There  Is  nothing  so  whoiesome 
pubUc  trial. 


«y 


Indep  endence 


WUaon  believed  that  tbe 
legislattre  should  be  maintained 
be  consolidated,  but  that  their 
Ized  by  their  association  and 
adding  "a  Cabinet  ccxnmlttee  wc^uld 

He  also  said: 


of  the  executive  and 

stating  that  they  should  not 

ai^tagonlsQu  should  be  neutral - 

their  interests  harmonized, 

constitute  such  a  bond." 


We  mTist  have  legislation  which 
party  programs  and  sanctioned  by  the 
present   arrangements   for    comproiplse 
must  have  coherent  plans  from 
for  holding  them  to  a  falthfiil  execution 
acts  at  Congress. 

At  another  time  Wilson  statec 
ment  is  that  form  which  best 
themselves.    Further,  that  the 
the  discussion  of  public  business 

"Hiey  (Congms)  shoold  legislate 
country,  because  they  come  under 
criticism  of  ail  tbe  representatives 
and  tree  debate.    Only  In  such  an 
pbere  of  publicity,   only  by  me&n4 
marhlne  can  the  different  sections 
other's  feelings  snd  Interests. 


that  representative  govern- 
enables  a  free  people  to  govern 
t)i]siness  of  representation  was 
He  added:  | 

If  In  the  presence  of  the  whole 

the  closest  scrutiny  and  fullest 

the  country  speaking  in  open 

a^mbly,  only  In  such  an  atmos- 

of  siich   a   vast   Investigating 

of  a  great  country  leam  each 


reo<  m 


tie 
was 


4.  President  Taft 
Another  one  recommending 
bers  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
Taft  in  a  message  to  Congress 
had  already  been  defeated.    As 
move  was  made  to  adopt  the 
administration. 
Mr.  Taft  said  in  part  as  follows 


mend*  in  1912 
presence  of  Cabinet  Mem- 
President  William  Howard 
on  December  19,  1912.    He 
s  well  known,  no  particular 
system  during  the  Wilson 


legl  ilatlon 


attend 


I  recommend  the  adoption  of 
duty  of  beads  at  Departments — ti^ 
Cabinet — at  convenient  times  to 
and  the  Senate,  which  shall  provid< 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
to  answer  questions  of  which  they 

Ths   rigid  holding   apart   of   the 
branches  of  this  Oovemment   has 
vantage  of  either.     There  has  been 
chlnery.  due  to  the  lack  of 
face  to  face  between  the 
liembera  of  the  two  legislative 
was  never  Intended  that  they  should 
not   being  In   constant  effective 
other.     The  legislative  and  the 
appropriate  function,  but  these 

Time  and  time  again  debates 
issues  which   the   information  of 
would  have  enabled  him.  If  preaen^ 
explanation  or  statement.     Time 
earnest  presentation  of  facts  and 
of  the  Kxecutive  whose  duty  it  Is 
brought  about  a  iiaeful  reform  by 
■enoe  of  such  a  statement  has  fail4d 
I  am  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
Cabinet  on  the  floor  of  each  house 
enactment  of  beneficial  legislation 

Nor  would  this  in  any  degree 
the  executive  of  the  Independence 
branches  has  been  Intended  to 
their  cooperation  In  the  public 


ooopen  tlon 
represents  tives 
brt  nches 
uJd  be 
tcuch 
ex(  cutlve 
functions 
ha/e 


aid 


In  t(  rest. 


JOUUTAL (HXCKS 


contLlered 


Supretie 


nx.  UADOon'* 
Suprtme  Court  wus  not 

Frequently  we  hear  the 
dare  acts  of  Congress  unconstltulbonal 
emment  of  "checks  and  bcOanoe^ 
is  supposed  to  check  Congress, 
tioo  of  the  power  of  the  Court, 
Court  was  intended  as  a  check  ox 

In  truth,  this  theory  of  the 
gress  is  quite  recent.    I  can 
school  back  in  1913  that  we 
created  the  House  oi  Representitl 
nraos  and  the  Senate  as  a  sort 

Is  historically  correct.    Even 

Court  being  a  check  on  Congre^ 


(f 
th(n 
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has  been  definitely  forecast  In 

public  voice.    Instead  of  the 

piecemeal    legislating,    we 

d  party  leaders  and  means 

of  those  plans  in  clear-cut 


which  Shan  make  It  the 
members  of  the   President's 
the  session  of  the  House 
seats  for  them  In  each  House 
ttke  part  In  all  dtSv-russlons  and 
have  had  due  notice, 
executive    and    the    legislative 
not  worked   for  the   great   ad- 
much  lost  motion  In  the  ma- 
and  Interchange  of  views 
of  the  Executive  and  the 
of  the  Government.     It 
be  separated  In  the  sense  of 
and   relationship    to   each 
each  performs   its   own 
must  be  coordinated, 
arisen  In  each  House  upon 
particular   Department    head 
to  end  at  once  by  a  simple 
I  time  again  a  forceful  and 
aiguments  by  the  represenQative 
enforce  the  law  would  have 
amendment,  which  In  the  ab- 
of  passage.     I  do  not  think 
presence  of  the  members  of  the 
uould  greatly  contribute  to  the 

derive  either  the  legislative  or 

which  separation   of   the  two 

It  would  only  facilitate 


promote. 


AS    BAUUfCCB  ' 

(Steele  on  Congress 

Court  has  a  right  to  de- 

because  we  are  a  gov- 

that  the  Supreme  Court 

>^olly  aside  from  this  ques- 

ere  is  no  evidence  that  the 

Congress. 

being  a  check  on  Con- 
when  I  attended  high 
told  that  the  forefathers 
ves  as  a  House  of  Corn- 
House  of  Lords,  and  this 
no  such  doctrine  of  the 
was  tiuight. 


C<urt 


remenber 


weie 


So  I  will  quote  here  some  excerpts  from  Madison's  Journal 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia : 

Governor  Randolph,  of  Virginia:  "He  thought  it  would  be  Im- 
possible for  the  State  legislatures  to  appoint  the  Senators  because 
It  wc.uld  not  produce  the  check  intended.  The  first  branch  of  the 
I^jderal  Legislature  should  have  the  appointment  of  the  Senators, 
and  then  the  check  would  be  ccmplete.  There  will  also  be  a 
check  In  the  revislonary  power  of  the  Executive  " 

Mr  Williamson  of  North  Carohna  •  •  •  "The  different  modes 
of  representation  in  the  dlilerent  branches  will  serve  as  a  mutual 
clieclt  " 

Mr  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey  "Tt  fs  urped  that  two  branches  In 
tlie  legislature  are  necejssary  Wliy?  For  the  purpose  of  a  check. 
•  •  •  Do  the  people  complain  of  Congress?  No,  what  they 
w:sh  Is  that  Ckin^ess  may  have  more  power." 

Mr  Bedford,  of  Delaware;  "The  two  branches  would  produce  a 
sxifflclent  control  within  the  Leijl.slature  Itself." 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Moms,  of  Pennsylvania:  "It  Is  confessed  on  all 
hiinds  that  the  second  branch  ought  to  be  a  check  on  the  first 
fcr  without  Its  haviip  this  eff.-ct  it  Is  perfectly  useless.  The  first 
blanch  can  only  be  checked  by  ability  and  virtue  In  the  second 
bianch,  •  •  •  History  proves  thnt  the  men  of  large  property 
w.il  uniformly  endeavor  to  establish  tyranny.  Give  them  the 
second  branch  •  •  •  and  this  lust  cf  power  will  ever  be 
checked  by  the  democratic  branch,  and  thus  form  a  stability  in 
yc)\ir  Government.' 

Judge  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut  "Is  it  not  the  case  In  the  British 
O^nsiltution,  the  wisdom  of  winch  so  many  gentlemen  have  united 
Ir  applauding''  Have  not  the  few.  the  House  of  Lords,  a  check 
ujx>n  the  many    the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  and  one  upon  both?  ' 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Delaware  '  Wa.s  of  the  opinion  that  the  mode 
bj-  him  proposed,  like  the  Brltisti  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
wtiose  powers  flow  from  different  sources,  are  mutual  checks  on 
each  other  and  will  thus  promote  the  real  happiness  and  security 
ol  the  country." 

Mr  Martin,  of  Maryland:  "If  gentlemen  conceive  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  Is  dangerous,  divide  it  Into  two.' 

Mr  E:ing.  of  Ma.-jsachusetts  "The  Congress  must  be  divided  Into 
t-«TO  branches,  by  this  means  It  mav  be  balanced,  which  is  Im- 
pi-actlcable  with  one  body." 

Mr  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey:  "There  Is  no  check  In  a  single 
b]-anch.  There  should  be  dlsimct  and  Independent  branches 
reciprocal  control." 

I  present  these  few  statements  merely  to  show  that  the 
t^rm  "checks  and  balances"  is  used  frequently  without  its 
correct  meaning.  But  it  is  also  important  for  the  people 
to  know  that  if  the  Government  conducts  Itself  as  three 
warring  sections  or  departments,  the  three  checking  each 
oier  from  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people,  that  the  result 
niay  be  chaos. 

IV.   DITFERZNCrs.    ENGLISH   VND   AMERICAN   SYSTEMS 

Munro  explains  the  differences  in  the  British  and  American 
s:/stems.  He  says  that  -fundamenLally  they  are  alike,  but 
tliere  are  some  sharp  contrasts  between  the  two."  I  have 
here  followed  him  somewhat,  but  have  combined  his  sUte- 
nient  with  other  research: 

1.  Executive!  power;  party  responsibility  compared 

In  the  United  States  there  is  formal  executive  leadership, 
or  headship,  m  the  form  of  the  President.  In  England 
tnere  is  none  as  we  Americans  understand  it;  a  Cabinet 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  real  execu- 
tive arm  of  the  Government.  The  Crown  is  merely  the 
symbol-head  of  executive  power. 

To  vote  against  the  Government,  or  the  party  in  power 
lii  the  same  as  voting  to  put  the  opposition  in  power.  Or  to 
explain  it  in  the  American  sense,  a  vote  against  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  by  a  Democrat  would  be  to  possibly  precipitate 
an  election,  and  to  put  the  Republicans  in  power. 

But  Munro  says: 

„.^h  'i^rS^i^"'^^*^*"  ^^'""  ^-^  ^^  ^^•^'"s*  some  measure 
vhlch   the   administration   l.s    known    to    suDoort    knows  full   i=-n 

ot^LlTfl^tTr^'''''  "'^^  ^Pf-"-  ^s'Srty  wiS  not  go  out 
o  ft"  nres^n^H.  P"^''  '^  ^'^^  continue  m  office  to  the  end 
Kn,  «  Pl^^^^^"^  ^"^  ^^^n  though  It  were  turned  down  by  the 
fc.ouse  of  Representatives  on  one  measure  after  another. 

The  mc-^s  of  our  Rules  Committee,  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Cluef  Justice  Hughes  recited  in  the  beginning  of  this  address, 
the  general  confusion  occurnnp  this  session,  the  existence  of 
cur  departments  of  Government  in  separate  watertight  com- 
rartments,  the  patronage  system,  shows  the  necessity  for  the 
clevelopment  of  policies  and  customs  to  determine  responsi- 
tihty.    This  must  be  faced  by  the  American  people,  and  an 


*"*    »»•  vy «#«•»#* J     ujaijjf     iJlui  e. 


whole  country  is  sitting  as  critic 


■^^^,,,^,1    BU(x-r-!<«i uiiy    wnen    the 
And  in  Congress  itself  a  single 
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understanding  must  be  had  as  to  the  Executive  power-and 

of  the  legislative  and  judicial  as  well.  ^ 

2.  Introduction  of  bxlls-Publtc  and  private 

cafes'Tn''l'^'^''r'/  ^'  '^^^  ^"  ^^"^'•^^^  ^^y  Member  who 
cares  to  may  mfrodu:e  a  bill.     In   this,  the  Seventy-fifth 

fn  o"" r  se  'on '''•  ''°"^  '''''  '^'^^  ^^'^  been ^nt?Suced 
&.t    n  P  'r'  .^^^  "'^"^  ^'  ^"^-^^^  ^^^-e  been  introduced 

But  in  Parliament,  leaders  of  the  party  usually  confer  work 

th"  itu.t'oT'T'  '"'  '^-^-^-<i-e  a  bill  deJl^TdTo  Zt 
in'  r  u'  ;  ^'  ^  '''''}^-  '^'  ^'^^  generally  become  law,  and 
in  aodmon  comparativ.>Iy  few  other  bills  are  introduced 

hm^^^l^!^->^!i  ^'"'  ^";^^^^^^d  in  our  Congress  are  public 

I-  Er;';,.H  ?h  '^  ^V'  P"^"^  ""^  P"^'^^^  purposes  But 
M  Eng.and  there  is  a  distinction  between  public  and  private 
b  -s.  A  public  bill  concerns  the  general  welfare,  a  pr  va^ 
b  11  concerns  things  not  ordinarily  applying  to  all  the  publi^ 

bridge  or  road'  °'  '^"'""  '°  "  '''''  °'  ''''  ^"^^^^"^  °^  ^ 

ALSO  in  England  there  are  public  bills,  usually  introduced 
by  a  member  of  the  Government  or  head  of  a  committee 
and  private  members"  bills,  meaning  bills  introduced  by  an 
ordinary  member  who  is  not  a  leader  of  the  party  In  the 
Lnited  States  there  is  no  such  distinction  made;  and  in  Eng- 
land  the  private  member's  bill  has  little  chance  of  prssing 

It  might  be  noted,  however,  that  the  custom  of  committee 
chairmen  introducing  b.lls  is  increasing  in  this  countrv  and 
that  Pai^aee  of  bills  of  other  Congressmen  are  becoming  much 
more  difficult. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  difference  of  the  considera- 
tion of  an  English  and  an  American  bill.  I  have  placed  them 
in  parallel  columns  for  ready  comparisons: 
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American — Continued 
After   this   the   bill   has   to  rtin 
the    gauntlet    of    tho    courts 
In    many   Instances   there   are 
numerous      different      rulines 
over  United  States  bv  various 
Federal  courts.     Bill  may  not 
be    passed    on    until    fiftv-tdd 
years     afterward,      like    "  Dred 
Scott  decision,  which  deciured 
iht   Mistiouri  Conipromi.se  uu- 
con.^titution.il,      a.nd      li'.red 
bring  on  the  Civil  War 


KhgU&h — ContlDued 


American 
Introduction, 

RcfiTrcd  to  appropriate  commit- 
tee by  Speaker. 
Committee  cni-iders:  r>  ports  out. 
Chairman  of  comrmttee  goes  to 
Rules  Committee  and  requests 
rc.'-oluticn    (rxUe)    for  Its  con- 
sideratlcn. 
Rules     Committee     reports    out 
"Rule"     (If   It   wants  to),   and 
the    House    cltlu^r    acccp--s    or 
rejects 
If   accepted.    House   resolves    It- 
self   into    Committee    of    the 
Whole,     debates     bill.       Then 
bill    is   read    by   sections,   and 
amendments     are    offered    by 
any    member    with    right    to 
talk  live  minutes  each. 
Reported    back    to    House    with 

amendments. 
Separate    vote   on   amendments 

n  demanded. 
Engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 
■Vote  by  House  on  passage. 
Transmittal    to    the    Senate    by 

message. 
Consideri^tion  by  the  Senate   (If 
they  wish  to  take  it  up)     ac- 
cording;   to    their    own    rules 
This  may  be  within  a  ree^on- 
able  lime,  or  never. 
Returned  to  House,  either  with 
cr    witiiout    amendments.      If 
without   rim':>ndments.   it  goes 
to  enrcliment:  if  with  amend- 
ments,  there  are   various  set- 
tlements   of    differences 
through     co.-.ft  rences,     •which 
may  l.-.st  a  v-rv  lone  time 
Enrcilment     process;   Virst     on 
ra:ciim-nt.  then  examination 
byCcmnuf.e..  en  E:i.-ollod Bills. 
Signed  by  Spnaker  and  President 

of    the    Senate, 
Tran-smitted  to  the  President  of 

the  Un.tcd  S'ates. 
Approv-il  by  President,  Or  dis- 
approval. In  which  case  Con- 
gress m.Tv  pass  over  vet(j  by 
two-t:-ards  vote. 
Law  filed  w:th  Secretary  of 
Stute. 


English 
Introduction     immediately    fol- 
lowed by  first  reading,  "which 
is   formal 
Second  reading.     This  is  known 
as    •  Second    Reading    Debate' 
and    includes   explanation    of 
bill,  and  is  for  purpose  of  de- 
termining viewpoint  of  Hou."^ 
This  Is  so  committee  will  not 
take  the  bill  blind.    It  results 
In  les.s  amendments,  and  le.ss 
in  bills  being  "torn  to  pieces  " 
Goes   to  committee.     Chairman 
is  said  to  be  Impartial      Di- 
rect    contact     with     Cabinet 
member    responsible    and    ex- 
perts always  readily  available 
Braintrusters     pal     with     the 
M,  P,'s, 
Report  stage,     Apparentlv  they 
are  lucky  enough  not  to  have 
a  Rules  Committee;   but  they 
go  into  the  Committee  of  the 
VVhole.  just  as  we  do. 
Amendments. 

Tlilrd     reading— no     Senate     to 
worry    about;    the    House    of 
Lords  goes  through  some  rlg- 
amarole   but   ends    by   saylne 
yes.   and    the   King    very  gra- 
ciously gives  his  Royal  assent 
Later  Gentlemen  walk  around 
In     beautiful     scarlet     robes- 
they     use     ancient     Norman 
phrases;    it   Is   all   very  digni- 
fied and  orderly.     But  to  ex- 
plain    it     in     the     American 
language.  It  Is  the  will  of  the 
people      being     carried     out 
which  Is  swell. 
No  Judicial  review.     Courts  en- 
force law  and  people  therefore 
have  no  misunderstanding 


a?e  no?  behind  a  b  1?  i^Z^"^-  ''  ''''  '^"^"^  "^  ^^^  P^''^^ 

sh.p   and   the    Aininistratum-for   iiistancc    th^    P»?n,r 
to".?mr,.""'  ""'  '^"-'"-^mke  bill     St"  ,  'we  are    o"  S 

weaknesses  of  the  Bruish  .system      The  or-  vi  WplnV  ,  n  i? 
bers  of  Congress  would  remain  the  sam^'^a mtluLg  "l"; 
best  el-ment:5  of  our  present  practices.  ^'^^"'-auung  the 

3.  Cornmittee-^-D,ffr'cm-e  ut  presentation  of  bills 
The  third  difference  is  the  committee  work.     In  Eneland 
he  semority  rule  is  not  in  effect.     The  work  presemed    o 
the  committees  is-at  least  according  to  authorIt'es^orn° 
Pletely  nonpartisan,  especially  as  to  private  bilb 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  bills  are  sent  directly  in 
the  committee  and  afterward  are  sent  to  the  HoiSe  which 
may  amend  it  in  dozens  of  ways.  In  England  ^erei^  a 
preliminary  reading  and  a  preliminary  debate  as  shown  in 
the  parallel  columns  above  ^ 

ri.l"nV'tH"°"K';,°^  Representatives  the  committees  run  the 
r  sk  of  their  bills  never  even  being  considered  even  Tf  they 
vote  t  out,  then  if  it  does  reach  the  floor  it  may  agam  S 
defeated.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  bills  which  cSe  out 
of  committees  usually  pass.  ^  ynica  come  out 

4.  Committee  chairmen,  their  functions;  name  of  bilU 
The  fourth  difTerence  is  that  the  chairmen  of  committees 

VruZ  Stir  'b-ZT'^''  '^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  theyTo'n^^ 
v^U^,7r=  I  t^^  ^^''^  "°  "^^^s  in  England  as  to  indi- 
viduals, siich  as  the  Volstead  Act,  Patman  bonus  blU  or  the 
Wagner-Steagall  Act,  but  are  titled  as  to  their  ^e  meaning 

5,  Debate—Yielding  ftoor.   differences 

T  "^v,^  ^J.'^  difference  is  the  matter  of  yielding  the  floor 

In  the  House  of  Commons  when  one   takes  the  fl^r  for 

debate  he  is  permitted  to  conclude  hLs  statemcnt^thout 

being  interrupted  by  other  members  of  the  H^Se      As  we 

all  know.  It  IS  difflcuit  for  any  of  us  to  finish  a  debate  with! 

out   being  interrupted  many   times.     However,   this  is   not 

mportant.  and  in  any  event  the  practice  depends  on  the 

ndividual.    In  the  present  presentation  in  the  ^dy  of  my 

speech.  question.s  and  statements  of  other  Members  are  no?d 

I  was  glad  to  do   this,  and  it   added  to   the   interest  and 

information  of  the  debate.  initrtsi  ana 

6.  Record  of  debatc—Lea^^^e  to  print 

The  CoNGRESsioN.^L  RECORD  has  its  twin  in  the  Parhamen- 
tary  Debates,  called  the  Han.card.  wh:ch  coverTthe  d  bat"; 
Thnre  IS  no  such  thing  a.  leave  to  print  in  Parliamert  l* 
merely  covers  what  is  actually  said,  and  is  an  accurat'e  hut 
di-eaner  publication  than  the  Recohd,  which  i    a  fca^  a    •!    f 

Personally.  I  believe  our  custom  is  much  th    b.  tcV     S  .n  : 

the  cost  to  the  American  people  is  extremely  .small     And  rh.> 
Record  is  about  the  only  newspaper  where  there  exi:.L.  the 


....  v„oi  ,„  u„  ^uiiencan  people  is  extrcmch-  smal].     And  ih- 
RzcoKi)  IS  about  tbe  only  newspaper  whfre  there  exii,u  Oie 
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speecl ; — and 


not 


most  complete  freedom  of 
thlrg  goes  in  is  a  benefit,  and 

T.   QtJISTlON    HOCR   IN    THK 

Is  effective  check  on  bur^ucratic 
In  the  question  hour,  which  is 

dlately  follows  the  reading  of  the 

presented  In  writing  the  day 
Of  this,  Munro  says: 


befcre 


»ch  session  day  and  imme- 
joumal.  members'  questions 
are  read  by  a  clerk. 


This  Is  a  feature  of  English 
DO  counterpart  In  American 


parlhmentary  procedure  which  has 


leglslat  ires 


No  member  can  ask  more  thaii 
sitting.    According  to  the  rules 
these  questions  cannot  contain 
imputation,  epithet,  or  ironical 
naturally  restricted  strictly  to 

And  Munro  further  sajrs: 


The  importance  of  the  question 
has  not  been  siifflciently  appreciate^ 
llBh   Oovemment.     It   Is   an   effect  Ire 
ersUc  tendendei  which  are  bound 


Con<»ming  these  customs.  Murro  further  says: 


Ministers  sometimes  get  Irritated 
subordinates    (who   have    to   prepan 
the   members  who  frame  them;    but 
right  to  complain.     The  question  hqur 
Is  probably  worth  all  that  It  costs 


Munro  concludes: 


liberties  it  is  worthy  tlo  be 
of  habeas  corpus, 
is  good,  for  they  know  that 
unimportant,  may  be  dragged 


»nt 

ters 


As  a  palladium  of  his  rights  and 
rmnJced  with  trial  by  Jury  and  the 

The  moral  effect  upon  his  minis 
any  administrative  action,  however 
out  In  the  glare  of  publicity. 

Method  described  by  S  r  Courtney  Tbert 

I  also  include  excerpts  from  Uie  book.  Parliament,  by  Sir 

Courtney  Ilbert,  for  many  years  clerk   of  the   House   of 

Commons.    I  do  this  because  lifiunro  is  an  American,  and 

Sir  Courtney's  statement  is  that  o  I  an  Englishman.    He  says : 

addisss 
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the  fact  that  every- 
a  detriment. 


HOT7SE    or    COMMONS 

tendencies 


sint 


four  questions  at  a  single 

of  the  House  of  Commons 

any  "argument,  inference, 

ixpression."    And  they  are 

rejquests  for  information^ 


loxir,  with  all  that  it  Implies, 
by  foreign  students  of  Eng- 
check   upon   those   bureau- 
appear  In  every  government. 


t3 


t  the  flood  of  questions,  their 

the    answers)    blaspheme    at 

the   private   citizen   has   no 

In  the  House  of  Ck}minons 

British  taxpayer.  , 


tae 


(f 
coil  nected, 


Oil 


ind 


talf 

t  me 


)f 


the 


ans^rer 


mirks 


in 


answ  *r 


Speiker 
En  ;llsh 
Chi  mber. 


Any  member  has  the  right  to 
of  the  Crown,  being  also  a  member 
affairs  with  which  he  Is  ofDctally 
titration  for  which  he  Is  responsible 
quoBtlon  is  to  obt&in  information 
special  cognizance  of  the  minister, 
of  the  House  limit  the  right  to  ask 
to  this  cb)ect.    The  practice  of 
dtreloped  rapidly  during  the  latter 
and   tended   to   occupy   so   much 
necessary. 

Under  the  existing  roles,  notice 
except  in  special  eases — appear  on 
at  least  1  day  before  the  answer  is  to 
may  have  time  to  prepare  his 
question  to  be  answered  orally,  he 
period  of  about  three-quarters  of 
afternoons  of  the  week  for  the 

During    that    period,    supplement4ry 
within  limits  determined  by  the 
to  arise,  and  In  this  respect  the 
Interpellations"  of  the  French 
eompelled  to  answer  a  question.  an< 
on  the  ground  of  public  Interest.    It 
kind  of  answer  Is  likely  to  be  con 
drcumstaoces  of  the  case.    An  unsa 
to  a  motion  for  adjournment  of  the 
standing  orders,  la  the  technical 
a  later  hour  of  the  day.     But  such  a| 
ttM  matter  to  be  discussed  U  a 
Importance,"  and  the  Speaker  is  strict 
rule.    The  answers  to  "unatarred" 
tlons  for  which  time  cannot  be  fou^ 
are  circulated  to  members  su 

Asking  questions  In  the  House  Is 
which  a  member  can  notify  his 
he  devotes  to  public  affairs  and  to 
and  other  reasons,  the  right  to  ask 
abuse,  and  its  exercise  needs  careful 
and  those  acting  under  his  authority 

But  there  is  no  more  valuable 
tk>n.  no  more  effective  method  of 
dam  to  bear  on  the  action  cv  Inactlo]  l 
and   Its   subordinates.     A   minister 
hlmaetf,  not  merely  whether  his 
of  those  for  whom   he   ts  responsil^e 
tfefexaslble.  but  what  kind  of  answer 
tfaam  In  the  House,  and  how  that 


a  question  to  any  minister 

the  Hotise,  about  the  public 

or  a  matter  of  admln- 

The  proper  object  of  such  a 

a  matter  of  fact  within  the 

the  rules  and  the  practice 

duestlons  so  as  to  confine  them 

Pfttlng    questions   to   ministers 

of  the  nineteenth  century, 

that    restrictions    became 


moce 


ibsequen  ;ly 


any  such  question  must — 

notice  paper  of  the  House 

be  given,  so  that  the  minister 

If  a  member  wishes  his 

it  with  an  asterisk,  and  a 

hour  is  set  apart  on  four 

Ing  of  such  questions. 

questions    may    be    asked 

but  no  debate  Is  allowed 

practice  differs  from  the 

A  minister  cannot  be 

sometimes  declines  to  do  so 

Is  for  him  to  determine  what 

proper  and  sufficient  In  the 

^sfactory  answer  may  give  rise 

^ouse,  which,  under  one  of  the 

of  obtaining  a  discussion  at 

motion  ia  not  allowed  unless 

matter  of  urgent  public 

in  his  Interpretation  cf  this 

tlons.  and  to  "starred"  ques- 

wlthln  the  allowed  period. 


del  nlte 


( ne 


of  the  easiest  methods  by 

constituents  the  attention  Which 

special  interests.     For  this 

i^uestlons  is  sjpeclally  liable  to 

supervision  by  the  Speaker 


safeguard 


against  maladminlstra- 

bri^iglng  the  searchlight  of  crltl- 

of  the  executive  government 

las    to    be    constantly    asking 

prcjceedlngs  and  the  proceedings 

are   legally   or    technically 

i^  can  give  if  questioned  about 

answer  will  be  received. 


VI.  HorsE  RrsoLunoNS  pr.i:si;N'TED 
1.  Providing  Cabinet  members  right  of  debate,  H.  Res.  377 
The  following  is  the  resolution  to  permit  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  have  part  in  debates: 

The  heads  of  Departments  shall  h.-we  the  right  to  participate  in 
debate  in  the  Hall  cf  the  House  on  matters  relating  to  the  business 
of  their  reepective  Drpartment?:  are  invited  to  be  present  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  during  such  times  as  matters  concerning  their 
Departments  are  being  considered  or  debated,  and  are  requested  to 
iMoperate  in  the  conduct  of  the  Question  Hour  for  the  lieneflt  and 
Information  of  the  House 

2.  Establishing   Question  Hour,  H.   Res.  378 

The  follo^^ing  estabLshes  the  Question  Hour: 

There  shall  be  held  in  the  House  immediately  following  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  on  each  Motiday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  a 
Question  Hour,  which  shall  not  con.sume  more  than  one  hour, 
during  which  heads  of  Departments  are  requested  to  answer  orally 
or  in  WTiting  questions  propounded  by  Members  of  the  House. 
Any  such  question  shall  be  deposited  in  triplicate  with  the  Clerk 
cf  the  House  who  shall  transmit  a  copy  to  the  head  of  Department 
concerned.  Each  question  to  be  an.swered  shall  be  read  to  the 
Hcuse  and  answers  thereto,  if  net  delivered  orally,  shall  be  read 
to  the  Hou.se.  No  question  shall  be  read  to  the  House  unless 
the  head  of  Department  to  whom  it  is  addressed  has  transmitted 
to  the  House  his  reply  in  writing  or  ha.^  Indicated  to  the  House 
his  readiness  to  deliver  an  oral  answer  There  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Record  any  question  tand  the  answer  thereto)  or  answer  the 
reading  or  delivery  of  which  was  be^un  but  remained  uncompleted 
at  the  termination  of  such  hour. 

J.  Amendment  of  218  rule  and  rubstitution  of  145  rule,  H.  Res.  379 
As  all  Members  of  the  House  know,  it  takes  218  Members  of 
the  House  to  sign  a  pet  it  if  n  to  even  get  a  bill  considered, 
if  the  Rules  Committee  refuses,  as  m  the  case  of  the  wage 
and  hour  bill,  an  administration  and  party  measure.  This 
makes  it  easier  and  it  follows: 

When  Members  to  the  total  number  nf  145  shall  have  signed  the 
motion,  it  shall  br  entered  en  the  Journ;-.!,  printed  with  the 
signatures  thereto  in  the  Congressio.nal  RErcmo,  and  referred  to 
the  Calendar  of  Motions  to  Discharge  Committees. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Several  Mombers  during  the  last  day  or 
two  have  been  asking  me  with  reference  to  the  discharge 
petition  which  was  signed  up  last  week  whether  if  we  adjourn 
over  tomorrow  a  sufficient  number  of  legislative  days  will 
have  intervened  to  make  the  wa-re-hcur  bill  in  order  on 
Monday.     I  ask  the  Speaker  if  that  is  the  fact? 

The  SPEAKER,  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  and  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  about  a  proper 
decision  of  tliis  question  if  it  should  arise,  the  Chair  quotes 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  discharge  rule: 

When  a  majority  of  the  total  membership  of  the  House  shall 
have  signed  the  motion  it  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal,  printed 
with  the  signatures  thereto  in  thu  Congression.%l  Record  and 
reierred  to  the  Calendar  of  Mrjt.ms  to  Dlschn.rge  Committees. 

On  the  second  and  fourth  Mfndavs  of  each  month,  except  during 
the  last  6  days  of  any  ses-sion  of  Congress,  immediately  after 
the  approval  of  the  Journal,  any  Member  who  has  signed  a  motion 
to  discharge  which  has  been  on  the  calendar  at  least  7  days  prior 
thereto,  and  seeks  recopnltion.  shall  be  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  up  the  motion,  and  the  Hou.se  shall  proceed  to  Its 
consideration  in  the  manner  herein  provided  without  intervening 
motion  except  on»  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  petiUon  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from 
consideration  of  the  rule  invciving  the  wage  and  hour  bill 
was  signed  on  December  2  by  218  Members  of  the  House  and 
immediately  was  referred  to  the  Calendar  cf  Motions  to  Dis- 
charge Committees  under  the  rule  the  Chair  has  just  read. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  cf  the  gcn:lem.an  from  Texas  the 
Chair  holds  that  without  any  session  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  tomorrow  the  7  l-guslative  days  necessary  in  order 
to  make  this  matter  in  order  on  Monday  next  will  have  ex- 
pired, and  there  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  Chair  that 
the  rule  will  have  been  ccmphed  with  if  we  do  not  meet  to- 
morrow. If  that  question  should  be  raised  on  Monday  next, 
the  Chair  would  so  hold. 

ADJOURNMENT  ORDER 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 
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..^.'J^^^T.^J''"'  ""J-"-  '°  '^^  ^^-^  Of  the 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  special  order  of  the 
^r^o^rf f^lT^-S  "^-^-^"  ^Mr^^S'^'w.VI 
^n^^^^^^^^^  -  -ise 

ten^L^^t-^^'"''-  ^'-  ^P"^^^^'  I  "^'^'^  t°  ^a"  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  H.  R.  8629.  a  bill  introduced  by  me 
on  December  6,  entitled—  ^ 

vear  ^iqU^^t^^^  *^^  undistributed  profits  tax  as  of  the  taxable 

ate  retroactive  repeal  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax 

It  proposes  to  make  up  the  loss  of  revenue  by  increasine 
the  normal  corporate  income  tax.  increasing 

The  measure  also  carries  out  the  action  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  f avoSngl^e 

Ifwe'hLTin'tH''/''^:-^^^^"^  ^^^  -^  ^^P^tal  ga"s  'suth 
ds  we  had  in  the  law  Irom  1921  to  1934 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what  these  two  taxes  have 
Se.'sioT'"  ^°"^^^"""^  ^-^^  in  the  present^RoLeveit 

bu^inll  ^''''''   f^nt'^'^^ted   materially   to   the   instability   of 
business  as  weU  as  to  increased  unemployment 
Both  are  responsible  for  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of 

WhPn'tH°  ^r^'  ''''''  ^^°^^^  *"^°  productive  enterpri^ 

When  the  Government  steps  in  and  takes  the  lion's  share 

Of  any  gams,  and  at  the  same  time  refuses  to  shie  t^e 

PuTto  rrk'  "'^  ""^^  inducement  for  private  c'apiX  Se 

As  a  consequence  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  are 

^s^wS^gi^d^s^rr  ^^^^^  --^  -^---- 

coStion''''"'  ''''''"'''  depression  has  reached  an  acute 
Hn^n'"'^'^'^*^  ^"""^^  ^^"""^  the  lines  of  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
nei1s\;rXled'  '"'  ^""°^  ^°^^^^^  ^^^^^  °^  ^^- 

no^/hvlh''''^  °^  ^'/'°"  "^"^  the  next  session,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Democratic  majority  on  the  tax  subcommitte^ 
and  as  confirmed  by  the  leaders  of  the  administr  ™n  i^ 
both  unwarranted  and  unwise.  "^"misirauon,  is 

The  country  demands  action  now. 

Business  needs  action  now 

?t^rsifnTh«Tt'r  '"■  '^%^^^d  ^^  we  cannot  act  now. 

It    s  said  that  there  is  not  Ume  to  draft  a  proper  bill 

This  is  all  nonsense. 

It  may  well  be  that  it  would  take  time  to  draft  the  com- 
plicated and  cumbersome  bill  that  the  Democratic  majonly 
on  the  tax  subcommitte<?  propose  to  bring  out  ""J^^^^y 

fronTti'^foday   "^"  "°'  "^  "  ^°^"^""  ^  ^^'  ^"^  that  con- 

taxTn^uXtribrd^iTofi^^^"  ^°  ^^^^^^  '^^  -^-^^^^  °^ 
fhf ""^  ".  proposes  to  continue  to  take  the  lion's  share  of 

wh,.H^?''^^   ^^'"^   °^   "'°'^   ^^°  f^^h   the   capiSl^ith 
which  business  ope>rates  and  labor  is  given  emploment 
TJe  country  does  not  want  that  kind  of  a  bill 
The   unconditional,  immediate,  retroactive  repeal  of  tho 
undistributed-profits  tax  is  demanded  as  a  pIrt?a!soTut  on 
to  the  present  business  nose  dive  soiuuon 

puriC^"^  ^'  ""^  ''°"^^'  '^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^'^  to  carry  out  that 

All  you  would  need  to  do  is  draft  one  sentence  to  repeal 
the  undistributed-profits  tax.  repeal 

The  changes  in  the  rate  structure  of  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  could  be  effected  by  simply  striJang  ouTS^^t 
rates  and  inserting  rates  1  point  higher  Present 

The  House  could  act  on  such  a  measure  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  m  40  minutss"  time.  au^^pension 
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There  is  absolutely  no  excu.«;e  fnr  failure  to  art  now 
Even  as  regards  the  modification  of  the  capUal  gaTn-s  tiT 
no  draftmg  difficulties  need  be  met  ' 

itafgLns^Irro'^n^H'?''  ^'^  '''^^''^^^  the  taxation  of  cap- 
irai  gams  are  copied  from  prevloas  statutes 

!  th^°^'!l^^  language  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  restore 
Tf  ^^^"?^''''^  ^''^''-  °"  ^^P-^^1  pains.  "'^^"^ 

U  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  wanted   to    n  ^„.,i^ 

To  make  up  the  loss  in  revenue.  i"t  increases  fh^  nro<«r,* 
n^^alincome  ,ax  „n  oorpcraucns  by  rS^'nl' ,S"S 

The  present  rates  are  8  percent  on  the  flr^rf  *9  Ann  «#  * 
income.  11  percent  on  amounts  between'$So'and  ,15  (S? 
13  percent  on  amounts  between  $15,000  arid  $40  000  nnH  i*' 
percent  on  amounts  over  $40  000  *40,000.  and  15 

P.^'ff  rates  would  be  changed  under  the  bill  to  9    12    14 
and  16  percent,  respectively.  '    *• 

Personally,  I  would  not  be  opposed  to  incrpn.<;ina  th-  ^* 
by  2  percent  in  each  bracket  if  ne^a?y       ^''^  ^^'  ^^^ 

I  am  sure  business  concerns  would  orefpr  rvr.ir,„  «  v    v. 

P^rLts";l°;h?ch?;  1°  '^'  ^^-^-e^P-enrZlst^n^ed^ 
wSch  ra^n^ge?/;:!;  W^^lf^^oT''''  ^  ^^'  ^^^  ''^^^  °' 

I  would  even  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  rates  as  thev 
e.x:sted   before  the   undistributed-profits  ti«   ^imL^d 
namely.  12>,„  13,  14.  and  15  percent  imposed. 

The  Treasury  estimates  the  present  undistributed-tDrnflfs 
tax  to  yield  $150,000,000  from  corporations   ^"''''^^'^  P"°^ts 

wnnii'^'T'"'  increase  in  the  normal  corporate  Income  tax 
would  make  up  a  large  part  of  this  revenue 

According  to  the  Treasury's  own  figures  "a  2-Dercent  in 
crease  would  make  up  the  entire  amount 

pafd'^u^"^  '°'  '"'"  ''^'  ''^'  ^"^^  '''  ^^  ^^t  part  been 

acfisr'rtzrtfe  ^^r^w^s^rg^^- -J- 

dSuUr  "^^^°^^^--  '^'  ^°  ^^^  accSra^te^d'diS 
alt?LrL-rhv  ^^^'^""^^°^d  be  with  respect  to  the  pen- 
the'ir  earm'nS.  '°'^^^^^°^  ^^^^  ^^uld  not  distribute 
frni  ^   doubtful   if   the   undistributed-profits   tax  collected 

five  mrnr'^'!? "'  '^^  '''^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ore  than  sevem^ 
five  millions,  due  to  the  large  dividend  distribution 

rne  1 -percent  increase  in  normal  corporate  rates  which 
I  have  proposed  will  make  up  this  loss. 

Even  if  the  loss  is  greater,  there  stUl  remains  the  eiif^stinr, 
whether  Congress  wants  to  coUect  thS  "Wc^monev"^ror^ 

Stftax'^'^-^^"'^^  ^°^^^^^°-  who^c^oTTilpe'Th" 

to  WilrVfh/''"^^'''  ^^'  ^"^^^^  «^^^tion  whether  we  want 
to  hijack  the  corporation  which  by  State  law  is  prohibits! 
from  paymg  dividends  until  it  becomes  solvent  ^'°^'^'^ 
While  the  Treasury  makes  estimates  for  the  Demorraiir 
majority,  the  accuracy  of  those  esUmates  can^  ^SS^^ 

airTaV^r??e::s;r^ir^-ton^^i^  Sis^^.:^ 

twice,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  have^  ^revlL  «^^^ 
possibly  two  or  three  more  times.  ^  ^^^"^^ 

If  the  present  business  dedine  continues,  the  revenues  mav 
be  as  much  as  half  a  billion  short  tHis  year       '^^^''''^  "^^ 
And  if  unemployment  continues  to  increase   we  may  have 
to  put  up  another  billion  and  a  half  for  rel^' 

Only  today  the  press  canoes  the  story  that  Federal  relief 
projects  would  be  expanded  to   take  ^re  of  iS)So   idi? 
.  which,  of  course,  includes  only  a  part  o    Jios^  wh^'Sve  Ic^' 
I  their  jobs  since  the  present  slump  began. 
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the  surtax  rates  be- 


If  bxulnea  Is  relieved  of  these  burdcjtisoine  taxes  we  can  ^ 
avoid  this  lom,  which  will  otherwise  \n  much  greater  than 
any  loss  which  the  repeal  of  these  taxes 

To  revert  to  the  proposed  changes  In  he  capital-gains  tax. 
the  bill  would  give  taxpayers  an  option  of  segregating  their 
capital  gains  from  other  income  and  iiaying  a  flat  rate  of 
12  V^  percent,  such  as  was  in  effect  under  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1921  and  subsequent  acU  down  to  19  4. 

Under  section  4  of  my  bill  taxpayers  who  would  normally 
be  subject  to  a  less  rate  than  12^  percent  are  allowed  to 
continue  paying  a  capital-gains  tax  unc  er  the  presmt  provi- 

siocs. 

The  present  difDculty  over  the  capita  -gains  tax.  however, 
is  not  due  to  its  application  to  taxpayeip  in  the  lower  surtax 
brackets. 

It  Is  only  in  the  upper  brackets  that 
oome  cooflBcatory  and  remove  the  tncc|ntive  for  investment 

nOlowlng  the  World  War.  when  capital  gains  were  subject 
to  the  full  surtax  rates  then  prevailing,  there  was  a  freezing 
of  capital  transactions  and  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
Investors  to  pat  their  fuzvls  into  produc  ive  enterprise  because 
of  the  confiscatory  rates. 

Congress,  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921.  remedied  the  situa- 
tion by  giving  taxpajren  the  option  of  paying  a  flat  tax  of 
12^  percent  on  their  capital  gains,  ai  is  now  proposed  in 
my  UlL 

This  flat  tax  did  much  at  that  time  t )  attract  capital  back 
into  business  and  furnish  Jobs  for  the  inemployed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  adoption  of  a  fli  ^t  tax  would  actually 
operate  to  increase  the  revenue. 

In  other  words,  the  proposed  change,  instead  of  losing 
BGSkey.  would  be  productive  in  the  long  run  of  greatly 
Increased  revenue  collections  by  the  Oivemment. 

With  cooflscatory  rates,  the  Oovermient  collects  very  lit- 
tle from  capital  gains,  because  few  ca  utal  transactions  are 
engaged  in. 

However,  let  me  call  attention  to  he  fact  that  in  the 
fairly  normal  year  of  1926,  under  a  l2V2-percent  capital- 
gains  tax,  the  Oovemment  collected  $2  25.000.000  from  capi- 
tal gains,  as  against  $5074)00,000  from  other  sources,  in  the 
case  of  individuals. 

In  1928  the  revenues  from  capital  gains  under  the  12V2- 
percent  rate  were  $576,000,000.  as  against  $588,000,000  from 
Other  sources  of  individual  income. 

In  1935.  according  to  the  Treasury's  own  figures,  the  esti- 
mated tax  from  capital  gains  was  oily  $85,000,000,  com- 
pared with  $572,000^)00  from  other  sources  of  individual 
Income. 

Note  the  contrast,  keeping  in  mind  that  in  1935  we  did 
z>ot  have  the  12  V^- percent  Umitatioiu 

n  these  figures  do  not  make  out  an  manswerahle  case  for 
the  restoration  of  the  12>4-percent  Uoiit,  then  m>thing  can. 

It  woold  be  more  prodacdve  of  revinue  and  at  the  same 
time  It  would  help  business  and  emplo;  ment. 

I  can  attention  to  the  fact  that  w  ille  the  tax  subcom- 
mittee proposes  to  set  up  an  upper  L  mit  in  taxing  capital 
gains  the  Bmlt  will  be  much  higher  tl  tan  my  bill  proposed, 
particularly  on  gains  from  assets  held  for  a  period  of  less 
than  5  years.  [ 

For  example,  the  maximum  rate  wpD  be  30.4  percent  an 
assets  held  for  2  years,  as  against  12  V^  percent  under  my 
tatll. 

This  win  not  do  much  to  stimulate  <  apltal  transactions. 

In  fact,  the  committee  irian  Induces  taxpayers  to  hold  off 
making  sales  by  offering  a  lower  rat;  for  each  additional 
ysar  up  to  5  that  the  asset  is  held. 

My  bdl  stimulates  transactions  In  capital  assets  held  1 
year  or  more  and  does  not  offn-  any  Ix  ducement  for  holding 
up  sales  and  thereby  freesli^  the  capsal  market. 

Due  to  the  current  business  reeessiftn  there  win  be  little 
If  any  revalue  from  capital  gains  this  bear. 

H  the  Treasury  were  perfectly  frank,  this  would  be  con- 


that  the  proposed 
of  revemie  this  year. 


Hoioe,  we  can  start  with  the 
changes  could  not  posrfbly  ooet  1  cent 


As  to  future  years,  I  am  confident,  a.s  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, that  the  12 '2 -percent  rate  will  result  in  a  vastly 
increased  revenue  from  capital  gains  by  encouraging  instead 
of  stifling  capital  transactions. 

The  bill  makes  no  change  respecting  capital  net  losses  ex- 
cept to  provide  for  a  2-year  carry-over  of  any  net  loss  in 
excess  of  the  $2,000  that  may  be  deducted  agamst  ordinary 
income. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  respecting  gains  from  short 
sales,  from  the  retirement  of  bends,  and  from  partial  liqui- 
dation, make  no  change  in  existing  law. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  capital-gains  tax  woiUd  be 
retroactive  to  January  1  of  this  year. 

Without  violating  the  confidence  of  executive  sessions  of 
the  tax  subcommittee,  I  think  I  am  enMtled  to  say  that  on 
Wednesday  I  attempted  to  have  the  committee  consider  my 
bill  but  the  chairman,  supported  by  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues, refused  to  entertain  my  motion. 

I  was  told  that  it  could  be  made  later  on  when  the  com- 
mittee again  took  up  its  own  substitute  plan. 

The  trouble  with  that  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  later  on  will 
be  too  late  to  do  any  good. 

We  will  have  adjourned  long  before  that  time  ever  comes. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  to  help  business  and  em- 
ployment, it  must  be  done  now  to  accomplish  any  good. 

The  passage  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  8629.  would  be  the  greatest 
most  beneficial,  and  most  appreciated  Christmas  gift  that  we 
could  present  to  the  country. 

It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  get  action  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

There  is  only  one  alternative,  namely,  a  motion  mside  from 
the  floor  for  immediate  consideration  which,  of  course,  would 
require  unanimous  consent. 

I  would  be  glad  to  aid  in  present mg  the  people  with  this 
Christmas  gift  by  making  such  a  motion,  but  I  realize  it 
would  be  futile. 

The  Democratic  majority  would  not  accept  that  program 
as  much  as  many  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  like  to  see  it  done. 

All  that  the  Republican  minority  can  do.  therefore,  is  to 
show  the  country  our  good  faith  by  presenting  a  definite 
program  of  what  we  would  do  if  we  had  the  power. 

The  passage  of  H.  R.  8629  would  be  a  great  boon  to  busi- 
ness and  the  people  generally. 

Let  the  Democratic  majority  swallow  its  pride,  admit  its 
mistake  in  placing  wrong  legislation  upon  the  statute  books, 
and  join  in  repealing  these  laws  now  by  agreeing  to  H.  R. 
8629.     [Applause] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Zimscerman).  Under  a 
previous  special  order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frcsn  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Shahnon]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SHAIWON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
make  any  apolo^  for  talking  today  upon  a  subject  that  Is 
upptermost  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  In  Asia 
and  In  Etiropa  wars  are  raging  in  which  thousands  of 
civilians — men.  women,  and  children — are  being  daily 
slaughtered.  From  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  we  read 
of  the  imminence  of  other  wars  among  nations  that  stand 
today  armed  to  the  teeth,  ready  to  fly  at  one  another's 
throats,  awaiting  some  spark  that  will  precipitate  a  conflict. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  gave  some  serious  thought  to 
this  ciuestion  of  war — to  this  "sport  of  kings,"  as  it  has  been 
facetiously  caUed.  A  commentator  once  referred  to  It  as 
'legalized  murder,"  but  that  is  an  old-fashioned  description 
of  the  game  as  it  Is  played  in  modem  times. 

OrrEENATTONAL  LAWS  FT-OUIEU 

Today  we  are  having  wars  that  do  not  wear  the  legal 
cloak.  By  a  nice  discrimination  we  call  them  undeclared 
wars — an  invention  of  terms  that  enables  nations  to  defy  the 
humanitarian  codes  of  international  law  and  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  destruction  without 
regard  to  the  conventional  codes  of  God  or  man.  Only  the 
other  day  an  armouncement  came  out  of  Tokio  ttmt  a  50,- 
000,000  yen  Issue  of  '"Chinese  incident"  baby  bonds  had  been 
sold,  and  that  an  additional  Issue  would  soon  be  offered. 
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No  mention  Is  made  of  the  word  "war"  In  raising  funds  to 
carry  on  mass  miu-ders  in  China.  "The  Chinese  incident"— 
that  is  what  Japan  calls  It. 

What  a  terrible  thought  It  is  that  after  10,000  years  of 
alleged  civilization,  the  slaughter  of  human  beings — of 
terror-stricken  civilians  and  helpless  women  and  children — 
with  deadly  weapons,  poison  gases,  and  merciless  bombs 
dropped  from  the  air,  is  considered  a  mere  "incident." 

Then  we  read  a  description  of  war  written  by  the  son  of 
one  of  Europe's  modem  militarists.  Describing  a  war  in 
which  a  peaceful  country  was  invaded.  Its  property  appro- 
priated, and  its  inhabitants  shamelessly  killed,  he  writes  that 
it  was  "magnificent  sport";  "the  quintessence  of  beauty"; 
and  great  fun.  And  he  refers  to  the  Innocent  victims  of 
the  depredation  as  "shameful,  white-faced  jackals." 

TOtPfH  OF  WORLD  TRAPPED 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  very  young  man  there  was  a 
sporting  game  among  the  gun  clubs  In  which  live  pigeons 
were  the  targets.  The  pigeons — beautiful  and  home-loving 
birds — were  shut  up  in  traps,  and  as  they  were  released  the 
marksmen  would  fire  at  them  on  the  wing  and  bring  them 
down,  and  the  man  who  had  the  most  pigeons  to  his  credit 
was  awarded  a  trophy  or  a  medal. 

The  poor  pigeons  never  had  a  chance.  But  even  In  that 
sporting  game  there  came  a  reaction  within  my  memory. 
So  many  protests  went  up,  particularly  from  the  women  of 
the  country,  at  this  Inhuman  use  of  helpless  birds  that  the 
gunmen  were  finally  Induced  to  substitute  clay  pigeons  for 
the  live  birds. 

But  in  this  big  game  of  war  there  is  no  substitution.  The 
youth  of  the  world  are  enclosed  In  their  traps,  called  trenches, 
and  d  single  killer  with  a  machine  gun  in  a  hidden  point  of 
vantage  can  mow  them  down  like  cattle  In  a  pen.  Or,  if  they 
are  released  from  that  trap,  they  are  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  spouting  flames,  deadly  gases,  hand  grenades  and  shells  that 
blow  them  into  bits.  Youth  slaughtered  by  the  millions  for 
causes  unknown  to  the  slaughtered  ones;  that  Is  the  warfare 
of  today. 

ATTRITION   UNTO  DTINCTION 

I  recollect  reading  one  time  an  essay  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  in 
which  he  gave  an  illustration  of  war  that  struck  me 
as  a  true  and  forcible  one.  Two  kings  fell  out  with  each 
other  over  a  boundary  dispute.  But  they  were  both  of  an 
economical  turn  of  mind  and  they  did  not  care  to  go  to  much 
exipense  of  money  or  manhood  to  settle  the  dispute.  So  one 
king  said  to  the  other,  "Let  us  each  choose  a  few  himdred 
young  men  from  our  shops  and  professions;  and  you  put  yours 
In  a  uniform  of  red  and  I  will  put  mine  In  a  uniform  of  blue. 
Then  you  and  I  will  sit  upon  a  high  hill  and  let  them  flght 
It  out  In  the  valley  below.  At  the  end  of  the  day  whichever 
side  has  the  most  men  left  wlD  be  the  winner,  and  that  will 
settle  our  dispute." 

Was  not  that  really  what  happened  In  the  World  War? 
That  war  was  called  a  war  of  attrition,  a  long  process  of 
cutting  down  the  other's  manpower;  a  daily,  nightly,  weekly, 
monthly,  yearly  slaughter  to  see  which  side  would  have  the 
most  men  left. 

Was  anything  gained  In  that  awful  conflict?  I  have 
talked  with  men  who  served  In  the  World  War,  and  have 
read  many  historical  versions  of  that  war  and  revelations 
pertaining  thereto,  and  I  stlD  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
It  saved.  I  know  one  thing  It  did  not  save;  It  did  not  save 
the  lives  of  those  American  b03rs  who  were  torn  from  their 
peaceful  pursuits  and  from  the  bosoms  of  their  loved  ones  to 
shoulder  a  gun  and  go  away  to  die  In  foreign  trenches  and 
be  buried  in  foreign  graves.  Something  It  did  "save",  if  you 
can  call  It  that,  was  the  home-returning  army  of  the 
maimed,  the  blind,  the  shell-shocked  victims  that  are  now 
passing  their  broken  lives  in  the  military  hospitals  of  the 
country. 

NATIONAL    RDTXXNDtnf    ON   WAX 

Hie  supreme  logic  of  war  today  is  to  exterminate  and 
destroy,  to  kill  and  kill  imtil  no  one  is  left  to  be  killed,  and 
call  it  victory.  TTie  few  hundreds  of  Carlyle's  kings  have 
become  the  millions  and  miiHnns  of  the  youth  of  all  lands 


who  are  being  pitted  against  each  other  in  this  game  of 
death,  and  the  millions  and  millions  more  who  are  bf'ing 
trained  throughout  the  world  to  become  murderers  of  their 
fellowmen. 

War  Is  not  of  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  It  is  not 
within  the  ambitions  of  the  American  people.  The  men 
and  the  women  of  this  country  hate  war.  I  was  taught  by  a 
mother  who  remembered  the  horrors  of  the  War  between 
the  States  In  this  country  to  hate  war.  I  hate  it  for  its 
uselessness.  its  inhumanities,  its  murderous  hates,  and  the 
havoc  that  it  leaves  in  its  trail  in  the  hearts  and  the  homes 
of  the  people  of  our  peace-loving  land. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think  we  need  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time.  We  need  meetings  called  In  every  town 
hall  in  the  land  where  the  people  can  assemble  and  let  the 
war  provokers  in  high  places  know  what  Is  the  sentiment  of 
millions  of  peaceful  American  fathers  and  mothers,  sons 
and  daughters.  I  want  the  voice  of  the  people  to  go  forth 
to  their  highest  officials  and  their  lowest  in  authority,  that 
they  win  hold  them  responsible  for  every  act  that  tends  to 
involve  us  in  the  disputes  of  foreign  nations. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should  have  the  final  say 
on  the  question  of  war.  and  I  am  sure  that  a  referendum 
today  on  that  question  would  have  but  one  result — it  would 
be  overwhelmingly  against  war  or  any  policy  that  might  lead 
to  war. 

MOCKEXT  or  NOBLEST  WOKK  OF  GOB 

What  a  predorn  host  of  love  and  life,  of  beauty  and  gen- 
tleness, is  given  up  to  the  slaughter  pens  of  war.  The 
noblest,  the  most  beautiful  living  things  in  this  world  are 
offered  up  for  sacrifice.  Whether  you  have  sons  of  your 
own  or  not,  if  you  are  merely  a  human  being  with  memories 
of  yotir  own  youth,  the  thought  must  often  come  to  you  that 
the  most  glorious  ideals  of  humanity  are  embodied  in  the 
youth  of  18  to  25.  As  I  grow  older,  I  learn  more  and  more 
to  valiie  youth,  to  share  in  my  heart  Its  hopes  and  ambitions, 
to  love  its  fineness  and  nobilities,  and  to  consider  the  young 
himaan  being  the  noblest  work  of  God.  the  perfection  of 
creation. 

Shakespeare,  who,  I  believe,  knew  more  about  human 
nature  than  any 'man  who  ever  lived,  drew  a  picture  in  his 
Hamlet  of  the  human  being  in  all  his  wonderf;^  faculties. 

What  a  piece  of  work  Is  man — 

He  wrote — 

How  noble  in  reason,  how  Infinite  in  faculty,  In  form  and  moving 
how  express  and  admirable.  In  action  how  like  an  angel.  In  appre- 
heiuion  how  like  a  KOd — the  beauty  ol  the  world,  the  para^n  of 
anlmala. 

And  yet  this  paragon  of  animals  this  wonderful  creation 
of  angelic  mind  and  admirable  body.  Is  the  target  we  put 
up  In  the  game  of  war  to  be  shot  at,  to  be  exterminated,  to 
be  mangled  and  torn  and  killed  to  decide  some  dispute  in 
the  cabinets  of  statesmen  about  boundary  lines,  about  terri- 
tories, about  trade  balances,  about  oil  wells  or  Iron  mines, 
about  tungsten  deposits,  about  what  is  called  expansion 
and  imperialism,  when  not  given  the  name  of  progress  and 
civilization. 

WAX   OF   UBKXTT    OX    DOLUIXST 

Make  no  mistake.  Wars  may  be  given  more  high-sound- 
ing names.  They  may  be  masked  under  the  names  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  and  national  pride  and  honor.  But  the  wars 
of  today  are  wars  of  pliinder  and  profit,  struggles  for  power 
and  domination,  and  the  ideals  t)ehind  them  are  no  higher 
than  the  dollar  and  the  bond. 

If  you  believe  this  Is  an  overstatement,  read  the  cable 
news  in  your  papers  from  day  to  day.  You  will  read,  for  In- 
stance, that  Great  Britain  made  only  mild  protests  to  Japan 
when  some  of  her  nationals  were  killed  by  Japanese  bombt, 
but  when  Japan  announced  that  she  would  take  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Shanghai  customs,  you  heard  what  a 
howl  went  up.  Great  Britain  immediately  served  notice  on 
Japan  that  she  would  have  something  quite  definite  to  say 
about  that — the  customhouse  dollars.  And  she  said,  more- 
over, that  the  United  States  aiid  Prance  would  back  her  up. 
The  big  outstanding  truth  is  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
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are  quldcer  on  the  trigger  where  dollars  are  concerned  than 
where  the  youth  of  the  land  are  conce  med. 

I  am  vetting  rather  weary  of  hea  Ing  other  nations  say- 
that  the  United  States  will  stand  by  th  ?m 
with  nobody;  with  no  nation  that  u 
war  or  fotking  with  its  fires.    We 
neutral  poUcy;  let  us  stand  on  it.    Lei 


*£r.  Speaker,  no  activ- 


devotion  to  ideals  as 


designed  from  the  start,  a  nation  wliose  ideals  are  liberty, 
peace,  and  no  entangling  alliances;  the  guardian  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  democracy,  and  h  unane  government  on 
Lhis  side  of  the  Atlantic.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un(  er  a  previous  special 
order  of  the  House  the  gentlewomai  from  Massachusetts 
[Mrs.  RoGzts]  is  recognized  for  15  mjnutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts, 
ity  in  human  affairs  is  so  complex  a^  modem  government. 
No  activity  in  hnm^n  affairs  demaids  and  requires  such 
scientific  knowledge  and  experience  is  modem  government. 
No  service  known  in  the  activities  of  the  human  race  re- 
quires such  loyalty,  selflessness,  and 
modem  scientific  government. 

Presidents  oome  and  Presidents  gd.  Cabinets  come  and 
Cabinets  go.  Members  of  the  Congre  s  pass  in  a  continuous 
and  never-ending  procession  of  individuals  who  for  a  little 
time  appear  and  have  their  part  in  i  ovemment.  only  to  go 
back  to  their  places  in  the  ranks  of 
emment  goes  on — must  go  on— continuously,  day  and  ni,^ht. 
month  in  and  month  out.  year  in  anl  year  out.  That  gov- 
ernment, and  I  mean  by  that  the  ritual  structure  of  gov- 
ernment. Is  composed  of  those  civil  e  nployees  in  the  multi- 
farlous  departmmts.  bureaus,  and  sgencies  who  carry  on 
the  myriad  activities  authorized  by  tie  people  through  their 
Congress  and  which  are  directed  to  a  jreater  or  lesser  degree 
by  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  imi:iediate  assistants  and 
advisers.  The  real  work,  the  vital  work  of  government, 
however,  lies  In  the  activities  of  those  legions  of  civil  ser 
vanta  who  remain  through  the  yea|s  though  administra 
tlons  change. 

It  is  because  of  the  complexity  of  ihodem  civilization  and 
modem  government  that  our  civil  service  is 
Bcendent   importance.    Every   studen 
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concedes  without  argimient  that  not  c  nly  is  an  incorruptible 
efficient,  and  nonpolitical  civil  service  a  vital  and  indispensa- 
ble necessity  to  good  goverrunent  but  that  the  greater  the 
extent  of  that  civil  service  in  gcvenjnent  the  more  widely 
that  civil  service  embraces  the  employees  of  the  government, 
the  more  scientific,  sound,  capable,  end  economical  Euinun- 
Istratlon  of  gorermnent  we  shall  ha  re. 

For  nearly  5  years  past  we  have  wii  nessed  a  strange  para- 
dox. We  have  beard  a  cosistant  flov  of  noble  sentiments. 
high-flown  phrases,  ardoit  promises— an  expressed  in 
cause,  ostensibly,  of  a  devodon  to  a 
and  constantly  improved  civti  service 


the  United  States.     But  in  that  ptrlod.  most  unhapinly 


w«  have  witnessed  a  contlnvous  and 

of  acts  diametrically  opposed  to  th< 

be«a.  made.     Ttiere  has  been  prcmilsi>s — positive  promises — 

glowing  promises — but  no  performance.     There  have  been 

words,    reassuring    words,    heartening 

words,  but  no  works. 

Chief  among  those  who  have  glveii  lip  service  to  an  in 
ec»Tuptible.  efficient,  and  nonpolitical  civil  service  has  been 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.    As  long  igo  as  1920  he  said 


I  thtnlc  that  eretylxxly  who  h«a  studl«l 
of  the  civil  aervlcs.     (Speech.  Harrmrd 
1030.  wblle  Aasistant  Secretary  of  the  Nivy.) 


Again  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  in  1920: 


dvtl 


I  do  not  believe,  of  course,  that  the 
be  wiped  out.  or  that  we  should  return 
there    Is    altogether    too   much    assum] 
that  executive  oSoers  wUl  use  their  auijborlty 
poses.     My  own  woiMler  is  that,  com 
stances,  the  employees  of  the  Goverr 
actuaUy    m.     (Letter    to    Representatlv« 

ao.  isao.) 


the 

constantly  progressive 
in  the  Government  of 


the  question  is  in  favor 
1|rnlon.   Cambridge.  Mass.. 


service  system  shoxild 

the  "spoils"  system,  but 

n    In    this   Goverrunent 

for  political   pur- 

the  existing  clrcum- 

are  as  rfllcient  as  they 

Clifford    Ireland,    June 


of  such  tran- 
civil   government 


unremitting  succession 
promises  which  have 


words,    encouraging 


Again,  in  1933,  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared  in  positive  terms: 

The  merit  system  In  civil  service  Is  In  no  danger  at  my  hands; 

but  .?n  tho  c  litrury.  I  hnpo  it  will  be  extended  and  Improved 
during  my  term  as  President.  (Letter  to  Civil  Service  Reform 
Lcc^ue.  Augu-st   1033) 

We  land  Mi-.  Roosevelt  in  1935  laying  down  the  dictum 
that— 

The  conditions  rf  public  work  mu==t  be  impro'-ed  and  protected. 

Mere  parry  nien.b.  r»hip  .ind  InviUty  can  no  Icm-er  be  the  exclusive 
test.      (Addrc-KS,  M::wau'-:ee,  WU.,  Augu.^t   24.   19.35.) 

Quoting  again  M;-.  Roosevi^li'.s  promises,  we  find  him  say- 
ing: 

The  Seventy-third  Congress,  rs  a  part  of  its  efforts  to  meet 
the  emergency  with  which  the  Nation  was  confronted,  exempted 
from  the  civil -service  reqairemcnts  p 'Sitions  in  the  newly  created 
emergency  agencies.  The  Seventy-rourth  Coiicrrcss  made  some  ad- 
ditional ex^ir.pticns. 

The  merit  r.y.stem  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  extended 
during  mv  admlnls'-ratlon 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  advLse!^  me  that  prosress  Is  being 
made  in  replenishing  Its  registers  and  I  hope  that  within  the 
near  future  tho  clvil-service  law  and  rules  may  be  applied  to 
agencies  that  are  now  excepted  from  clvU-scrvice  requirements, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  determined  that'  Fijch  agencies  are 
to  become  established  branches  of  the  Government.  (Letter  to 
H.  E  Kaplan,  secretary.  National  CivU  Service  Reform  League, 
September  17,  1935.) 

Hear  this  ringing  declaration  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  liF>s: 

It  matters  not  wha*^  poi<»tral  party  l.s  In  power  by  the  elective 
will  of  the  people,  the  Government  functions  for  all.  and  there 
can  be  no  questicn  of  greater  ra  >ment  or  broader  effect  than  the 
maintenance.  strensthT. :n.'  and  o\r/^ri-i'n  of  the  merit  system, 
et^t:ib;i.-,hed  in  the  crmoet:tlve  prinriple.s  of  the  Civil  Service  Act, 
whose  flfty-thlrd  birthday  Is  being  celebrated  this  month. 

•  •  •  I  am  glad  to  as.sure  your  great  organization  of  my 
support  in  this  effort.  (Letter  read  In  radio  broadcast  sponsored 
by  Lea^e  of  Women  Voters,  January  29,  1936.) 

In  the  cloLstered  precmcLs  of  his  own  study,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
with  calm  deliberation,  wrote  the.se  words  m  his  book  On 
Our  Way; 

•  •     •     Ever  since  I  kn'^w  Grover  Cleveland  when  I  was  a  boy. 

I  have  been  a  deep  believer  In  the  principles  of  civil  service. 

•  •  •  Bur.dm.;  on  It  as  a  foundation  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  pos<^ible  for  th  .-  country  to  work  (;Ut  a  ,=ystem  of  public  service 
that  wili  be  at  least  as  honest  and  efBclent  as  the  British  civil 
ser-.'ice.  and  that  will  have  more  initiative  and  adiiptabliity.  (On 
Our  Way,  bock  by  P   D   Ro-D-sevelt,  pp    2''!6  and  247  ) 

Such  are  the  rlowins  promises,  such  the  ardent  lip  service 
of  Mr.  Roo^^evelt  to  the  hish  ideal  of  an  incorruptible,  effi- 
cient, and  nonpolitical  civil  service  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment while  adrnini.3t rations  change,  while  Presidents  and 
Cabmets  and  Congresses  come  and  go. 

Now  let  us  see  about  performance.  The  acknowledged  dis- 
penser of  patronage,  the  acknowlcdcred  and  nationally  rec- 
ognized political  adviser  and  manager  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  is  a  genial  gentleman  of  great  personal  charm 
who  holds  the  dual  px.sirajn  of  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  chairmaniJiip  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  You  will  already  have  suspected  that 
I  am  referring  to  the  fumous  James  Aloysius  Farley.  It  is 
not  denied  by  President  Roosevelt  nor  by  any  New  Dealer 
that  Mr.  Farley's  view.s  on  govi'inment,  on  patronage,  and 
on  civil  service  not  only  have  tremendous  influence  but  that 
thus  far  his  acts  in  this  connection"  have  been  unrcbuked 
and  unchanged  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Mr,  Parley  has  expresvsed  lumseii  on  occasion  with  regard 
to  the  whole  premise  and  phiios<iphy  of  a  nonpolitical,  incor- 
ruptible, and  efficient  civii  service.  On  one  such  occasion  he 
wrote  in  a  letter: 

I  don't  agree  with  your  nieth  <1  of  selecting  men.  which  you  indi- 
cate IS  done  by  a  boa'd  of  engineers  My  attitude,  Btjb.  would  be 
to  appoint  no  one  but  a  Dcr^-crut  t>^  tr.rsc  !,tburu^g  positions. 
(Mr  Parley,  chairman.  N'^-v  York  Sra^e  Dtrnocmtlc  Committee, 
1931.  In  a  letter  to  Robert  Mioses,  chairmau.  Long  Island  State 
Park  Commission. ) 

On  another  occa.sion  Mr.  Farley  said: 

We  knew  that  frr  fver:,-  Vb  we  r-xr.  find  a  Demorra*  of  superior 
qxiallflcations.  (JeUer^on  Day  banquet  speech,  Minnespclis,"  May 
8.  1933.) 
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On  a  certain  occasion  Mr.  Farley  took  his  pen  in  hand  and 
wrote  rather  frankly  his  view  of  government  and  his  uncon- 
cealed devotion  to  the  political  spoils  system.  Having  settled 
himself  comfortably  in  the  quiet  precincts  of  his  study,  Mr. 
Farley  wrote  in  an  article  for  a  magazine: 

The  Democrats  have  the  right  •  •  •  to  supplant  one-flfth. 
or  150.000.  of  the  Federal  officeholders.  •  •  •  The  final  deci- 
sion on  all  these  questions  naturally  rests  with  the  President 
hlm.self.     I  am  simply  his  helper. 

The  patronage  is  a  reward  to  those  who  have  worked  for  party 
victory.  It  Is  also  an  assistance  In  building  party  machinery  for 
the  next  election. 

•  •  •  I  am  a  trustee  of  something  that  does  not  belong  to 
me.  The  patronage  belongs  to  the  Democratic  Party.  (Passing 
Out  the  Patronage,  article  by  Farley,  American  Magazine  Julv 
1933.) 

Contrast  this  view  with  that  of  James  Madison,  who  held 
that  the  wanton  removal  of  a  meritorious  officer  was  an 
impeachable  offense.  (See  Encyclopedia  Britaimica,  vol.  5, 
p.  747.) 

What  a  vast  abyss,  inconceivably  wide  and  deep,  exists 
between  the  philosophy  expressed  by  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt and  that  expressed  by  James  Aloysius  Farley. 

What  a  vast  and  deep  difference  between  the  vain  and 
unfruitful  promises  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  the 
unswerving  performance  of  James  Aloysius  Farley. 

Let  us  see  if  the  foregoing  is  a  fair  statement.  I  wish  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  taken  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Form  2909,  of 
March  1933.  It  is  entitled  "Employees  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  1884-1933  (Exclusive  of  Military)."  It  shows  by 
years,  from  June  30.  1884,  to  March  3.  1933,  inclusive,  the 
total  number  employed,  the  number  of  civil-service  positions, 
and  the  percent  of  those  in  civil  service  to  that  total. 

Employees  of  the  executive  branch,  1884-1933 
i  E.xclusive  of  military  I 
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June  30.  l»32 
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This  table  shows  that  from  June  30.  1884,  to  March  3,  1933, 
the  percent  of  Government  employees  in  the  civil  service  rose 
frcm  10.5  percent  to  82.9  percent. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  insert  in  these  remarks  another 
table  entitled  "Employees  of  the  Executive  Branch.  1933-37 
^Exclusive  of  Military)  showing  by  years  from  March  3, 
1933,  to  June  30.  1937.  the  total  number  employed  In  Govern- 
ment, the  number  in  civil-service  positions,  and  the  percent 
of  civil-service  personnel  to  the  total  employees  for  each  of 
those  years: 

Employees  of  the  executive  branch.  1933-37 
[Exclusive  of  military- 1 
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This  table  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  It  shows  that  under  Mr.  Rowevelfs 
administration,  and  under  the  spoils  philo-sophy  of  Mr  Far- 
ley, the  percentage  of  civil -service  employees  in  Cxovemment 
dropped  from  82.9  percent  to  63.2  percent.  This  table  fur- 
ther shows  that  the  increase  in  Federal  employees  within 
that  period.  1933-37,  was  278.177.  of  whom  only  64,801  wer« 
placed  under  civil-service  regulations,  the  percentage  of  the 
total  new  employees  so  placed  being  only  23.2  percent. 

Thus  It  is  that  we  have  the  undeniable  and  unbiased  rec- 
ord of  performance  as  against  the  glowing  promises  and  the 
ardent  lip  service  to  the  ideal  of  an  incorruptible,  efficient, 
and  nonpolitical  ci\nl  service  in  government. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  the 
civil  service  in  our  Government  is  too  fundamental  for  it  to 
be  made  a  question  of  partisan  dispute  or  a  subject  of  acri- 
monious political  debate. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  believe  just  as  impliciily 
in  the  fundamental  importance  of  an  incorruptible,  efficient, 
and  nonpolitical  civil  service  as  do  any  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  This  is  not  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  in- 
volves any  of  us  as  Democrats  or  Republicans  in  a  dispute. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  a  problem  which  involves  a  strictly  Roose- 
veltian-Farley-New  Deal  policy  as  counteropposed  to  the  de- 
sires and  to  the  policy  of  the  Members  of  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Let  me  now  say.  therefore,  that  my  re- 
marks are  not  directed  as  criticism  toward  any  group  or  any 
individuals  in  this  Congress  but  they  are  directed  as  criticism 
toward  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Farley  and  the  other  adminis- 
trators of  the  New  Deal  who  have  brought  about  this  steady 
and  alarming  decrease  and  disintegration  of  our  civil  service 
during  the  past  5  years. 

While  it  is  true  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  address  myself  to 
this  question  not  as  a  political  matter  at  all.  I  concede  it  to 
be  a  proposition  of  such  fundamental  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  that  it  mast  be  kept  on  a  plane  of  con- 
sideration and  action  very  far  above  any  question  of  political 
advantage  or  the  building  up  of  any  political  machine,  or 
the  perpetuation  of  any  political  bureaucracy  whatsoever. 
Indeed,  so  fundamentally  fair  is  the  merit  system,  that  I, 
as  do  some  other  Members  of  the  House,  always  insist  on 
competitive  examinations  to  determine  any  apjxjintments  to 
West  Point  or  to  Annapolis.  Under  such  a  system,  the  poor, 
obscure  boy  has  an  equal  chance  with  all  others.  Merit 
ability  is  the  essence  of  the  civil  service,  and  no  other  basis 
is  possible  if  it  is  to  be  a  civil  service  in  anything  but  name. 
Iiet  me  trace  briefly,  if  I  may,  the  history  of  civil  service 
under  our  Government. 

During  the  first  40  years,  following  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Federal  public  service  was  held  in  high 
esteem,  although  there  was  no  formal  civil  service. 

The  spoils  system  as  we  now  know  it.  that  spoils  system 
whose  chief  proponent  and  executor  is  James  Aloysius  Far- 
ley, had  its  origin  in  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
Singularly  enough.  Martin  Van  Buren.  President  Jackson's 
Secretary  of  State,  brought  with  him  into  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  political  spoils  system  that  had  existed  in  New 
York.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  our  genial  Mr.  Farley 
hails  from  New  York.  Van  Buren 's  slogan  and  his  guiding 
motive  in  his  political  activities  was  "to  the  victor  belongs 
the  spoils."  Again  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Farley  has 
voiced  and  has  put  into  execution  identically  that  perverted 
philosophy  of  government. 

Jackson  and  Van  Buren  fastened  the  spoils  system  on  the 
country,  and  it  grew  without  serious  interruption  during  the 
next  50  years. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  Senator  Charles  Sumner  (Re- 
publican), of  Massachusetts;  Representatives  Thomas  A. 
Jenckes  (Republican),  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Carl  Schurz 
(Republican),  of  Misscuri.  were  among  the  first  supporters 
of  the  movement  to  reform  the  public  service.  This  move- 
ment finally  resulted  in  the  provision  in  the  approprlationa 
act  of  1871  providm&  for  competitive  examinations  for  all 
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persons  enterlnf  the  public  service. 
fiUtutes.) 

This  law  wms  pasaed,  u  it  so  haiipeDed.  by  a  Republican 
OoogresB  and  was  sisned  by  a  Rep4l 
gre«  failed  tai  1874  to  appropriate 
cany  out  the  act  of  1S71.  Nevertheless  the  movement  was 
•lowly  gi»*T>tng  ground  until  flnall^f  President  Hayes  sent 
Donnan  B.  Eaton  to  Rngland  to 
service.  Eaton  made  a  detailed  rLilort  on  the  British  civil 
service  which  proved  of  great  value  in  drafting  the  Civil 
Service  Act  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Congress  of 
1883. 

The  Republicans  were  not  alone  in  their  advocacy  of  a 
civil  service.     In  1880  Senator  Pendleton    (Democrat),   of 


I  :ivil-service  reform  bill, 
27,  1882.  and  the  House 


Ohio.  Introduced  in  the  Senate  a 
which  passed  the  Senate  December 
in  January  1883. 

The  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  (abt  of  January  16,  1883. 
23  Stat.  403)  is  a  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive  civll- 
tervlce  law.  Under  this  statute  wten  earnestly  and  prop- 
erly applied.  It  Is  possible  to  develo  >  a  career  service  based 
on  the  highest  principles  of  public  i  dministration.  The  act 
aets  forth  in  broad  outline  the  general  principles  governing 
the  employment  and  promotion  o  public  servants.  The 
details  are  to  be  fUled  in  by  the  Pres  dent  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  T  le  actual  administrative 
work  Is  performed  by  a  bipartisan  C  ivll  Service  Commission. 
During  the  50  years  following  the  en  ictment  of  this  measure, 
an  increasingly  large  proportion  of 

went  under  civil  service.  The  ReiubUcan  Party  when  in 
pofwer  actively  enforced  and  ezten<  ed  the  law,  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  as  chairman  of  tht  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion from  1889  to  1895,  was  particqlarly  active  in  conduct- 
that  various  establish- 


December  10 


(Mow  sec.  1753.  Revised 


blican  President.    Con- 
the  funds  necessary  to 


was  passed  in  1920  and 
n  1923.     Both  of  these 


referred 
June  30,  1884.  to  March 


proportion  of  the  total 


Ing  Investigations  to  make  certain 
ments  were  obeying  the  law. 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
the  Classification  Act  was  passed 
acts  were  Important  measures  for  Ihe  Improvement  of  the 
civil-service  system.  The  continuous  growth  and  expansion 
of  dvU  service  from  Its  beginning  1 1  the  end  of  the  Hoover 
administration  is  shown  by  the  ta>le  to  which  I 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  that  Is.  from 
3,  1933. 

A  study  of  the  figures  given  In  this  table  make  clear  two 
facts:  First,  a  steady  increase  in  thp  number  of  employees; 
second,  a  continuously  Increasing 
persotmel  i)laced  under  dvU  servide. 

One  excuse  has  more  often  been  xsed  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration than  any  other  to  me<t  criticism  of  its  course 
in  permitting  a  retrogression  in  the  ^ivil-service  system,  and 
that  is  that  so  much  of  the  New  Deal  Government  is  an 
"emergency  set-up."  It  Is  significant  to  note  in  examining 
the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  civil  lervice  that  even  during 
the  great  emergency  of  the  World  '  Vox  the  emergency  civil 
employees  were  as  far  as  possible  ai  pointed  under  the  merit 
system.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice.  November  11,  1918, 
out  of  the  917.760  cMban  employees,  70  percent  of  them 
were  under  civil  service. 

With  the  demobilization  of  the  V^orld  War  organizations 
the  proportion  of  civil-service  workei  s  increased  to  around  80 
percent  and  remained  at  that  figure  until  March  1933.  al- 
thou^  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  number  from  1923  to 
1931.  With  the  onslaught  of  the  dearession  the  forces  were 
reduced.  But  again  it  Is  a  signiflcar  t  fact  that  under  Presi- 
dent Hoover  these  reductions  were  made  from  the  non-clvil- 
servlce  group,  with  the  result  that  on  March  3.  1933,  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  exicutive  branch.  82.9  per- 
cent were  under  civil  service. 

I  have  tried  to  show,  Mr.  Sp>eakei.  in  my  discussion,  that 
from  1883  to  1933  both  the  Republiian  and  the  Democratic 
administrations  conscientiously  foste:ed  the  civil-service  sys- 
tem. 

Although  it  Is  worthy  of  remark  tl  at  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1932  made  no  reference  to  the  civil  service,  I  have 


already  quoted  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  at  length  to  show  that 
the  Nation  had  every  right  to  expect  that  under  his  admin- 
istration the  civil  service  would  continue  to  expand  and  to  be 
perfected  into  an  incorruptible,  efficient,  and  nonpolitical 
civilian  force  whose  highest  ideal  would  be  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  whose  highest  security  would  be  the  knowl- 
edge that  conscientioiLS  and  efficient  service  would  be  the  only 
requirements  necessary  to  keep  them  In  the  service  of  their 
country. 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  promises  and  reiterated 
expressions  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  a  broadened  and 
perfected  civil  service  in  the  United  States,  the  record  shows 
that  the  promises  were  not  fulfilled  by  performance.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Parley,  none  of  the  admini.strators  of  the  New 
Deal,  can  with  justice  and  with  trurii  lay  claim  to  having 
fostered  the  civil  service  during  theii-  tenure  of  office.  The 
table  which  I  introduced  a  while  ago  covering  the  civil-serv- 
ice figures  for  the  period  from  March  3,  1933  to  June  30, 
1937,  tells  a  story  totally  at  variance  with  the  promises  that 
were  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  others.  This  record,  dis- 
closing as  it  does,  that  the  percentage  of  those  in  the  civil 
service  has  gone  from  82.9  jjercent  when  Mr.  Rocsevelt  took 
office  steadily  down  to  63.2  percent  as  of  last  June  30.  refutes 
Biny  claim  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  New  Deal  administra- 
tion to  extend  the  civil  service  "upward,  outward,  and  down- 
ward," and  shows  beyond  possibility  of  denial  that  the  civil 
service  has  been  thrust  backward  instead. 

A  study  of  these  Federal  employment  figures  from  March  3, 
1933,  to  June  30.  1937,  discloses  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  and  the  very  small  increase  in 
the  number  imder  civil  service. 

Evidence  as  to  the  ill  fortune  the  civil  service  was  to  suffer 
under  the  Roosevelt  administration  came  very  early  after  the 
new  dealers  rose  to  power.  Prom  March  4  to  June  30  in 
1933  President  Roosevelt  took  advantage  of  the  economy  acts 
to  reduce  the  civil-service  personnel  by  11,176.  In  the  same 
period  of  less  than  3  month.s  Mr.  Roosevelt  used  the  emer- 
gency acts  to  increase  the  non-civil-service  group  by  19,780 
individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  any  apologist  of  the  New  Deal  pre- 
tend that  the  President  or  Mr.  Parley  or  others  in  the  execu- 
tive department  have  been  friendly  to  the  civil  service  In 
the  face  of  these  figures?  Think  of  it!  In  the  4 '3  years, 
from  March  3.  1933,  to  June  30.  1937,  the  executive  branch 
pay  roll  was  increased  by  278,177  persons,  of  whom  only 
64,801 — 23.3  percent — were  appointed  under  the  merit 
system. 

To  reaDy  grasp  the  sipnificance  of  this  backward  trend  of 
the  civil  service  under  tiie  New  Deal,  we  muist  ponder  for  a 
moment  these  facts: 

The  number  of  Federal  employees  on  June  30,  1904,  was 
301,000.  Nearly  29  years  later,  on  March  3.  1933,  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  563,487 — an  additional  number  of 
262,487.  Prom  March  3.  1933,  to  June  30,  1937.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  increased  the  Federal  personnel  by  278.177.  There- 
fore, in  slightly  more  than  4  years,  under  President  Roose- 
velt, the  number  of  Federal  employees  has  been  increased  by 
14.690  persons  more  than  it  was  increased  in  the  previous 
29-year  period.  313.179  persons  were  added  to  the  civil- 
service  system — while  in  the  4  years  under  Mr.  Roosevelt 
only  64.801  persons  were  added  to  the  civil  service.  Do  these 
figures  bear  out  Mr.  Roosevelt's  repeated  protestations  of 
his  intentions  to  extend  the  merit  system  "upward,  outward, 
and  downward"?  Ratiier  the  sad  rnd  sinister  trend  of  the 
civil  service  under  the  New  Deal  compels  the  conclusion  that 
what  actually  is  happening  is  not  extension  "upward,  out- 
ward, and  downward. "  but  rather  a  blowing  up,  wiping  out. 
and  tearing  down. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  New  Deal  administration  claims  justi- 
fication for  this  enormous  retrogrei>sion  in  the  trend  of  the 
civil  service  by  the  pretense  of  an  emergency  that  did  not 
afford  time  for  the  machinery  of  civil  service  to  function. 
Such  a  pretense  is  an  empty  and  shallow  excuse.  It  has  no 
validity.  It  was  dLsproved  b^fure  it  was  ever  made  by  an- 
other  Democratic    Presideni — Woodiow    Wilson.    CcHisider 
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for  a  moment  the  figures  covering  President  Wilson's  admin- 
istration. These  figures  are  also  taken  from  the  civil-serv- 
ice records.  They  show  that  during  the  period  from  June  30. 
1916,  to  November  11,  1918.  the  numerical  increase  of  Fed- 
eral employees  was  479.703,  of  which  number  345,506.  or  72 
p.Tccnt— were  put  under  civil  service.  These  figures  demon- 
strate more  forcibly  than  can  any  words  the  utter  lack  of 
justification  for  President  Roosevelt's  "emergency  argument." 
Since  that  is  true,  what  is  the  secret  behind  these  appoint- 
ments which  have  been  made  without  regard  to  the  civil- 
.service  Jaws  and  regulations?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
another  table  of  figures  which  I  shall  insert  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 


Date 

nnii-ci\  il- 

Annu:il  i-v 

cre-ise  i  -  i 

or  deor&Lse 

C-) 

y\-iT-  .^  v.rr. 

Juneao,  1933 " 

June  3(1.  litM 

Jure;}0.  l«:j.s ' 

June30,  iwe 

9R,  :i5 
3ijy.  '.ai 

-i-19.  7*1 
+  106.478 
+  41.  70,1 
+61.3.S8 
-15,  W3 

Junc30,  1937 

Net  inrrciso  from  1933  to  1937 

2:3.370 

The  increase  of  Federal  employees  during  the  fiscal  year 
1934  over  the  fiscal  year  1933  was  106.478.  There  were  con- 
gressional elections  in  November  1934. 

The  increase  of  the  Federal  Government  personnel  during 
the  fiscal  year  1935  over  the  fiscal  year  of  1934  was  only 
41,703.     There  were  no  elections  that  year. 

The  increase  during  the  fiscal  year  1936  over  the  fiscal 
year  1935  was  61.358.  Tliere  was  a  Presidential  election  in 
Novembt-^r  1936. 

The  decrease— and  note  that  word,  "decrease"— in  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  during  the  fiscal  year  1937 
under  the  fiscal  year  of  1936  was  15,943.  There  was  no 
election  in  that  year. 

Congress  during  the  last  session  passed,  and  President 
Roosevelt  approved,  several  bills  which  provided  that  all  of 
the  employees  of  certain  ag:encies  should  be  appointed  '^with- 
out regard  to  civil-service  laws  and  regulations." 

A  case  exactly  in  point  showing  tlie  attitude  of  the  New 
Deal  toward  civil  service  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee  last  Tuesday,  November  30,  in 
turning  back  the  civil-service  advocates  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3 
and  refusing  to  place  postmasters  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  classes  under  civil-service  regulations. 

The  McKellar  bill,  which  continues  foiuth-class  post- 
masters under  the  merit  system,  does  not  extend  "upward, 
outward,  and  downward"  the  civil  service  because  the  fourth- 
class  postmasters  are  already  imder  the  merit  system. 

The  McKellar  bill  would  put  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
grade  postmasters  on  a  4-year  term.  This  simply  means  to 
continue  postmasterships  as  a  political  football  instead  of 
placing  the  United  States  Mail  Service  entirely  under  the 
civil-service  system,  where  it  belongs,  and  under  which  it 
could  reach  a  much  higher  efficiency  than  is  possible  under 
the  present  political  spoils  system. 

No  fair-minded  person  can  escape  the  conviction,  in  the 
light  of  these  figures  and  this  record,  that  while  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  Ix^cn  giving  lip  service  to  a  bigger  and  better  civil  service, 
Mr.  Farley  has  been  achieving  a  bigger  and  better  political 
bureaucracy  based  upon  the  spoils  system,  and  has  been 
building  up  his  Nation-wide  political  machine  at  the  expense 
of  the  most  important  single  fundamental  agency  of  modem 
scientific  government — the  civil  service.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
spoken  the  fair  words  of  promise  for  the  civil  service.  Mr. 
Farley  has  performed  without  rebuke  or  remonstrance  from 
Presideiu  Roo.sevclt  the  political  acts  of  sabotage  which  have 
been  steadily  undermining  the  civil  service,  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  Executives,  Democratic  and  Republican 
alike,  and  Congresses.  Democratic  and  Republican  alike,  have 
been  earnestly'  striving  to  build  up. 


Senator  Artkitr  Vandenberg.  of  Michigan,  well  .summarised 
the  situation  which  has  resulted  from  tlie  application  of  tiie 
Farley  philosophy  when  he  said: 

Never  has  a  more  completo!v  patronafje-con.-irlous  apfrregatlor.  of 
victors  to  whom  belong  the  spoils  ix'deviled  WashiiH-..  ri  ;inc1  its 
own  leadership  than  in  these  pot,t  •horse  .ind  bugt-v'  clas>  The 
employment  jTt-blem  whlrh  hxs  mcst  intimut<  Iv  aiid  rel.'-rirlcssly 
iroubled  Democratic  .statesmen  has  been  evidenced  in  thiir  I'wn 
outer  offices,  crowded  with  inMstent  applirani*  lor  their  qvmk  .share 
of  the  Jacksonlan  dividends  Never  before  wiw  Capitol  mail  ho 
hea\T.  Railroads  thrived  and  Wa.shington  hotels  raced  bark  to 
solvency.  •  •  •  civU  service  Is  an  irrllatlnR  Inconvenience  la 
.such  a  "bread  and  circus'  hour.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  what 
liappened  to  it  in  this  traffic  Jain.  The  poatical  semaphore  showed 
C-een  24  hcurs  a  day. 

Despite  every  criticism,  in  the  face  of  every  protest,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Parley  have  proceeded  with  the  under- 
mining of  the  civil  service. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1936  recognized  this  fact.  In 
that  platform  it  was  said: 

Under  the  New  Deal,  official  authority  has  been  given  to  imx- 
perlenced  and  mconji^etent  pe.'sons.  The  civil  service  has  btxn 
sacrificed  to  create  a  national  political  machine  As  a  result  the 
Federal  Goveniment  has  never  pre.scnteci  .>-uch  a  picture  of  con- 
fusion and  inefficiency 

Wo  pledge  ourselves  to  the  merit  syt^tem.  virtually  destroyed 
by  New  Deal  spoilsmen.  It  should  be  restored,  improved,  and 
extended 

We  will  provide  such  conditions  as  offer  an  attractKc  perma- 
nent career  in  Government  serMce  to  young  men  and  women  of 
ability,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations. 

Time  and  again  in  this  House  and  on  this  floor.  Members 
have  raised  their  voices,  as  I  new  rai.se  mine,  in  protest  and 
in  warning  against  tills  sabotage  of  the  civil-service  system 
under  the  New  Deal. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky  !Mr.  Kob- 
siONj  registered  a  protest  on  last  January  28.  when  he  said: 

No  administration  since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  haa  done 
so  much  to  break  down  the  merit  system  and  civil  service  and 
resurrect  the  spoils  system  as  the  present  administration. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor 1  has  warned  this  House  of  this  sinister  condition  of 
affairs. 

One  great  defect  of  our  whole  civil-service  system  is  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  This  lack  of  funds  has  made 
it  difficult  for  the  Commission  to  perform  the  additional 
work  imposed  upon  it  by  the  unusual  conditions  of  the  New 
Deal.  On  August  18  last,  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  and 
at  other  times,  I  myself  insisted  that  If  we  would  five  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  an  adequate  amount  of  money  the 
situation  would  be  improved. 

The  most  serious  undermining  of  the  civil  service  during 
the  New  Deal  has  come  about  as  a  consequence  of  the  new 
agencies,  hastily  created,  under  the  guide  of  an  emergency, 
or  as  a  part  of  a  program  of  centralization.  It  has  made 
little  difference  whether  these  agencies  are  to  be  temporary 
or  permanent,  whether  they  are  independent  or  a  part  of 
the  regular  governmental  Departments,  that  have  all  been 
characterized  by  one  common  attribute;  the  acts  authorizing 
their  creation  provided  that  the  personnel  should  be  selected 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  regulations. 

The  most  recent  of  the  many  instances  of  the  fallacy  and 
falsity  of  this  argument  of  emergency  set-ups  being  the 
reason  for  excluding  Federal  employees  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  Civil  Service  Act  is  found  in  the  agricultural 
bill  which  this  Hcu5e  has  been  considering  in  the  pre.sent 
week.  Section  407  of  the  preisent  agricultural  bill,  which  Is 
a  permanent  measure,  is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  selection 
of  personnel  by  the  Agricultural  Department  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the  appointment  and  com- 
pensation of  personnel  employed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration.  You  v^ill  recall  that  those  provisions 
in  the  old  A.  A.  A.  were  that  the  personnel  should  be  selected 
without  regard  to  civil-service  requirements  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  Classification  Act. 

It  is  startling  when  we  pau.se  to  consider  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  as  of  June  30.  1937,  lists  21  mdependent 
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agencies,  created  stnce  March  1933 
ployees.  none  of  whom  has  any 

I  might  go  on  and  detail  here,  ha< 
of  these  different  agencies  and  the 
SufBce  tt  to  say  that  the  Nationa 
League,  in  its  oroceedlngs  during  its 
Ing  in  1935.  declared  that: 

At  no  Ume  tlnce  the  enactment  at 
h»M  the  merit  system  faced  such  a 


over  75.000  em- 
status  whatever. 
I  the  time,  the  names 
of  their  employees. 
Civil  Service  Reform 
:  Ifty-third  annual  meet- 


civil- service 


nunber 


tbt 


critical 


Ion  ;er 


We  may  well  ponder  ho>w  much 
be  administered  effectively  with  its 
half  on  merit  and  half  on  patronage 


During  the  Rooeeyelt  administration 
been  created.  aU  but  a  half  doBen  of 
to  select  their  staffs  without  reference 
law  or  the  salary  clasBlflcatlon  regulatliij ; 
Departments.     In  some  of  these  new 
tloiM  have  baen  prvaqulalte  to 
has  given  the  entree  to  others.     ( 
Meeting  National  Civil  Service  Reform 


atKnrt  60  new  agencies  have 

have  been  permitted 

either  to  the  civil -service 

compensation  in  the  old 

political  recommenda- 

penocal  favoritism 

Plfty-thlrd  Annual 

1935.  p.  5.) 


hurt  atis 
employ  nent 
Proeei  idlngs. 


Again  at  its  fifty-fourth  annual 
year,  the  league  declared: 

At  no  time  since  the  adoption  of  th< 
has  there  been  so  much  pubUc  agltatlofi 
extension  of  the  merit  system  as  today 

The  league,  during  its  flfty-fourUi 
on  to  say  further: 


League. 

□  Leeting  in  the  following 


be  ore 


The  Congress,  however,  has  utterly 
demonstration  as  a  mandate  from  the 
personnel  legislation  that  has  been 
than  cxirsory  attention.  Even  measures 
mlttee  approval  have  been  burled  on  the 
can  be  ta^en  only  by  iinanimoiis  consent, 
withheld.     •     •     • 

Although    the   President   has   often 
devotion    to   the    merit   system,   such 
fortlfled  by  insistence  that  the  construd 
dvil  service   be   Immediately   enacted 
notice  of  Cabinet  defiance  to  its  prlnclp 

We  fear  also  that  the  failure  of  the 
action  against  demonstrated  instances 
of   important  branches   of  the   service 
employees  for  campaign  contributions, 
belief  that  he  acquiesces  in  the  actions 
and  other  members  of  the   administration 
the  patronage  system.     (Proceedings 
National  Civil  Service  Eteform  Leagxie, 


Uni«d 


During   the   first   session   of   the 
three  new  agencies  were  created 
trolling  and  directing  economic  and 
the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Co 
curlty  Administration,  and  the 
thority.    All  three  of  these  agencies 
ments  and  are  very  largely  exempt 
the  civil-service  law. 

With  reference  to  the  Bituminous 
tor  Wallace  Whiti,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 


This  is  another  Instance  where  we 
ment   of   an   unlimited   number   of 
created  by  the  bill  without  any 
aenrice  laws  of  the  United  States.     I 
we  are  to  have  any  civil  service  left. 
In  this  tendency.     I  mm  utterly  unable 
statistical  bureau  should   not  be 
service  examination  and  abouid  not  be 


Since  that  date  the  scandal  in  thu 
mission   regarding  the   personnel 
become  a  subject  of  comment 
country  day  after  day. 

On  June  28  of  this  year  my 
Mastin}  protested  the  omission  of 
ments  from  the  act  providing  for  the 
tration  in  the  Department  of  Agrici^lture. 

If  the  new  sgeocy  to  be  created — 

Said  he — 


Resettle!  lent 


Is  to  be  as  expensive  as  the 

going  to  be  vpry  much  left  for  the 

go  for   pcllUcal   Jobs,   as  I    note   the   <^vll- 

carefuliy  omitted. 


tenjint 


I  could  go  on  and  on.  Mr.  Speaker 
Member  of  this  House  whose  voice 


December  10 


with 


Federal  civil -service  law 
test  as  now. 


can  our  Government 
civil  service  recruited 


original  dril-servlce  law 
for  the  application  and 


anmifti  meeting,  went 


SBTired    the   league    of    his 

aiBsurances    have    not    been 

ive  measures  affecting  the 

Nor  has  he   taJLen  public 

es. 

ifresident  to  take  Executive 

partisan  mismanagement 

or   assessments   of   public 

lend  inevitably  to  the 

of  the  Postmaster  General 

similarly  bent  toward 

-fourth  Annual  Meeting 

p.  14.) 


o: 


DLUSt 


PLty 
1136, 


Seventy- fifth   Congress 
the  purposes  of  con- 
social  forces;  they  were 
ssion.  the  Farm  Se- 
States  Housing  Au- 
4re  permanent  establish- 
from  the  operation  of 


fcr 


nmis 


Coal  Commission,  Senar- 
protested  that — 


are 


dist]  Qguished  colleague  [Mi. 
he  civil-service  require- 
Farm  Security  Adminis- 


faOed    to    recognize    this 

public.     No  constructive 

it  has  received   more 

which  have  received  ccm- 

calendar.  from  which  they 

which  has  been  sttidiously 


permitting  the  employ- 

petsons   by   the   organization 

refereJice  whatever  to  the  civU- 

tlink  that  at  s(»ne  time.  If 

thire  should  be  a  halt  called 

to  see  why  employees  of  a 

appointed  as  a  result  of  dvil- 

^ppointed  becatae  of  merit. 

Bituminous  Coal  Com- 

jind   other   matters   has 

throughout  the  press  of  this 


Bureau,  there  Is  not 
farmer.  The  bulk  will 
'Service  requirement   Is 


quoting  Member  after 
has  been  raised  against 


this  steady  tmdermining  and  destruction  of  the  civil  service 
of  the  United  States.  To  do  so  would  simply  be  to  repeat 
over  and  over  again  the  protests  and  warnings  in  both 
Houses  of  this  Congress  of  the  dangers  which  tiireaten  the 
civil  service  and  the  demands  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  stop  these 
tendencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress  a 
measure  sponsored  by  President  Roosevelt  which,  if  approved 
by  the  national  legislative  body,  will  be  the  greatest  single 
step  toward  the  ultimate  and  absolute  destruction  of  the  civil 
service  that  has  been  taken  since  the  merit  system  was  first 
introduced  into  our  American  Government.  That  measure 
is  contained  in  the  President's  Government  reorganization 
bill.  The  President  and  his  advisers  in  that  bill  recommend 
the  abolition  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  report 
of  the  President's  committee  criticizes  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, brands  it  as  unsriitod  to  the  work  of  a  central  per- 
sonnel agency.  a.sserts  that  the  commission  form  of  organi- 
zation is  "slow,  cumbersome,  wasteiul,  and  ineffective  in  the 
conduct  of  administrative  duty."  This  special  committee 
also  charges  that  "board  members  are  customanly  laymen 
and  not  professionally  trained  or  experienced  in  the  activi- 
ties for  which  they  are  responsible." 

It  must  be  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  these  criticisms, 
that  a  Civil  Service  Commission  composed  even  of  laymen 
not  "professionally  trained  or  experienced  in  the  activities  for 
which  they  are  responsible"  is  infinitely  preferable  to  having 
no  civU  service  or  a  civil  service  administered  by  political 
spoilsmen  "professionally  trained  and  experienced  In  the  ac- 
tivities for  which  they  are  responsible" — which  means  to  say. 
the  placing  of  faithful  henchmen  in  responsible  and  im- 
portant positions  in  the  Government  where  those  henchmen 
operate  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  spoils  system  of 
"getting  theirs  while  the  getting  is  good."  and  from  the  stand- 
point that  governmental  administration  is  political  pie  to  be 
passed  out  to  party  workers  as  rewards  for  faithful  service 
Instead  of  being  regarded  as  vital  activities  affecting  the 
welfare  and  the  very  dtv-tiny  of  this  Nation  and  its  people. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiiat  it  is  well-nigh  incredible  in 
the  light  of  the  emphatic  and  repeated  promises  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  support  and  defend  and  extend  the  merit  system 
in  Government  that  he  should  lend  his  approval  to  any  such 
proposal  as  this. 

Under  the  Government  reorganization  plan,  in  the  place  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  the  latest  draft  of  the  adminis- 
tration's reorganization  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  cre- 
ated a  single  clvil-servlce  administrator,  to  bo  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad\1ce  and  conrent  of  the 
Senate,  but  with  this  highly  danjjfrous  provision — that  this 
administrator  would  be  ren:ovab!e  by  the  Pre^idf'nt  at  will. 

"Hiis  administrator,  undrr  the  terms  of  the  bJl,  would  serve 
for  a  period  of  15  years,  and  he  would  have  general  control  of 
the  pubhc  service. 

Think,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  an  enormous  and  impossible  task 
such  a  single  administrator  would  have  on  his  hands  in  at- 
tempting to  execute  the  work  tiiat  is  ncv;  carried  on  by  the 
board  of  three  who  compose  the  Civil  Service  Ccninussion. 

H.  Eliot  Kaplan,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League,  in  testifying  before  ihe  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Government  Organization,  said: 

•  •  •  I  do  not  believe  it  is  pi>s.  ib'.e  for  a  sl.igle  administrator 
to  give  all  his  energj-  and  Hm.-:-  to  Ixth  adxniiiis'ering  the  technical 
work  of  the  Civil  Seri-icc  Admlr.iftriitlon  as  a  depart mti;t  and  still 
be  able  to  carry  on  all  the  oth-^r  fuiirtioiis  d.ailr.g  with  determina- 
tion of  policies,  and  so  on  Th?  job  of  adni.rusierlng,  be.ng  the 
executive  head.  I3  going  to  take  all  his  time  and  energy. 

Since  under  the  terms  of  the  p^ndini?  bill  this  civil-service 
administrator  would  be  removable  by  ihe  President  at  will, 
the  whole  of  ths  so-called  nonpolitical  ci\'il  service  would  be 
imder  the  domination  and  control  of  the  President.  Who 
believes,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  undpr  any  such  arrangement  the 
civil-service  administrator  would  dznv  do  anything  displeasing 
to  the  President,  since  by  so  doing  he  would  court  dismissal  at 
the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive? 

Who  doubts  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  situation 
wx)uld  be  under  such  an  arrangement  as  this  with  the  genial 
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James  Aloysius  Parley  in  charge  of  patronage  and  whispering 
in  the  President's  ear  the  johilosophy  that  "the  patronage  is  a 
reward  to  those  who  have  worked  for  party  victory.  It  is  also 
an  assistance  in  building  ;party  machinery  for  the  next  elec- 
tion." 

It  Is  contended  that  President  Roosevelt  wants  to  extend 
the  merit  sj-stem  "upward,  outward,  and  downward."  Cer- 
tainly the  provisions  contained  in  Senate  bill  2700,  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  just  previous 
to  his  death,  would  not  have  this  effect  upon  the  civil  service. 
The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision  which  is  supposed  to 
extend  the  civil  service  actually  woiild  operate  to  prevent 
the  President  from  extending  the  civil  service  to  any  po- 
sition which  could  not  at  the  present  time  be  brought  within 
the  merit  system. 

Discussing  this  provision  before  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Organization.  Secretary  Kaplan,  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  testified  before  the 
committee  as  follows: 

Under  the  provisions  of  uection  204  of  the  blU  there  can  be 
htile.  If  any.  extension  of  th(?  competitive  system,  for  the  followlnE 
exceptions  from  competition  are  specifically  made: 

1.  All  positions  in  temporary  emergency  agencies     •      •      • 

2.  All  positions  Ln  Federal  corporations  which  by  present  law 
are  excepted  from  the  operations  of  the  Civil  Service  Act     •      •      • 

3.  All  positions  not  already  subject  to  the  ClvU  Service 
Act     •      •      •. 

4.  All  appointments  now  i-equlred  to  be  made  by  the  President 
with  confirmation  by  the  Senate     •     •     •. 

•  •  •  A  new  element  or  basis  for  exception  is  invoked  in  the 
grul.se  of  positions  bearing  '  confidential  relationship"  to  the  de- 
partment head.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  a  dangerous 
pretext  for  exemption  from  competition     •      •      •. 

The  mea.sure  places  in  the  discretion  of  the  President  authoriza- 
tion to  determine  what  positions  should  be  exempted  from  the 
cla.ssified  .^crvlce  as  policy  determining.  There  is,  however,  no 
limi'ation  on  this  authoHty.  (Hearings  before  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Government  CrganlzEtlon,  p.  144.) 

There  is  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  proposed 
mea.sure  except  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  desires  to  extend  his 
personal  power  and  control  over  the  merit  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  this  proposed  act  would  accomplish  exactly  this 
result.  A  civil -service  administrator  removable  at  will  by 
the  President  would  be  merely  a  tool  and  a  mouthpiece  to  do 
the  President's  will.  It  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it  to  pretend 
that  such  a  civil-service  administrator  is  to  be  appointed  for 
a  period  of  15  years  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  to  be 
removable  at  will  by  the  Chief  Executive.  It  would  be  far 
simpler,  and  certainly  much  more  honest,  to  write  into  the 
bill  the  provision  that  this  proposed  civil -service  administra- 
tor should  hold  office  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

I  submit  that  I  have  adduced  an  indisputable  mass  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  not  only  has  Mr.  Roosevelt  not  per- 
formed according  to  his  promises  concerning  the  merit  sys- 
tem in  government  but  tliat  his  patronage  purveyor,  Mr. 
Farley,  has  injected  and  extended  his  spoils  system  into 
every  department  of  the  Government.  It  is  a  conclusion 
which  I  dare  say  will  not  l)e  argued  by  any  fair-minded  in- 
dividual that  any  condition  which  would  be  set  up  under 
this  proposal  to  abolish  the  CivU  Service  Commission  and  put 
the  Service  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  Presidential 
"Charlie  McCarthy,"  would  result  in  turning  the  civil  serv- 
ice over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  James  Aloysius  Farley,  and 
in  giving  that  gentleman  fOmost  unlimited  power  to  prosti- 
tute the  merit  system  into  patronage  for  the  purpose  of 
building  party  machinery  for  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  n-me  of  this  sort  of  thing.  We  do 
not  want  to  see  the  most  fundamental  and  vital  part  of  our 
Government,  which  has  been  laboriously  built  up  over  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  through  the  efforts  of 
Republican  and  Democratic  statesmen  alike,  prostituted 
into  a  spoils  system  which  would  endanger  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  its  people.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  and  was  given  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  have  my  speech  in- 
corporated in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  ask  that 
unanimous  consent  be  given  to  withdraw  the  request. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

LEAVE  OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Kleberg,  indefinitely,  on  account  of  business. 

PEEMISflON   TO   ADDRES.S   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Thur.sday  next,  immediately  aft-er  the  dLsposl- 
tion  of  matters  on  the  Speaker's  table  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  legislative  program  in  order  for  the  day,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  address  the  House  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION   TO   .ADDRESS   THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EICHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Tliursday  next,  foUowing  the  disposition  of  matters  on 
the  Speaker's  table  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative 
business  in  order  for  the  day  and  special  orders  heretolore 
made,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  lor  30 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  m  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and 
21  minutes  p.  m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  December  13.  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE   ON   MERCHANT   MARINE   AND   FISHERIES 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532.  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  other  purpcses,  in  room  219. 
House  Office  Building,  on  Tuesday.  December  14  1937* 
at  10  a.  m.  "  ' 

COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATUHALIZATION 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  in  room  445,  House  Office  Building,  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  December  15,  1937.  for  hearing 
on  H.  R.  8549,  for  public  consideration  of  bill  to'  deny  Umted 
States  citizenship  to  persons  advocating  government  by 
dictatorship. 

COMMITTEE  ON   INTERSTATE  AND   FOREIGN   COMMERCE 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Crossers  .subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  nu,  Thursday,  December  16,  1937.  Business  to  be  consid- 
ered: Hearing  on  House  Joint  Resolution  389,  distribution 
and  sale  of  motor  vehicles. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Maloney's  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreifim  Commerce  at  10 
a.  m.,  Thursday.  December  16,  1937.  Business  to  be  consid- 
ered: Hearing  on  S.  1261,  through-routes  bill. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Martin  s  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  4,  1938.  Business  to  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  sales-tax  bUls.  H.  R.  4722  and  H.  R.  4214. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10  a.  m..  Tuesday.  January  11. 
1938.  Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing  on  S.  6fl,  train- 
lengths  bilL 
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The  Special  Bankruptcy  Subco 
on  the  Judiciary  will  bold  a  publi< 
i^mkf^  bill.  S.  2215.  to  amend  sec 
Act,  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Building,  on  Friday,  December  17, 


nimit 


JTJWCIART  ' 

ttee  of  the  Committee 

hearing  on  the  F^azier- 

on  75  of  the  Bankruptcy 

zbom  at  346,  House  OfQce 

1)37,  at  10  a.  m. 


coMMUNii  :ations 


EXECUTIVE 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV, 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  tabl^ 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amecjd 
(30  Stat.  369).  so  as  to  authorize 
100  acting  assistant  surgeons  for 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

884.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
training,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Affairs. 

886.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrmai 
Commission,  transmitting  a  repor 
provisions  of  section  213  (a)  of  the 
1936  (H.  Doc.  No.  454) ;  to  the 
rine  and  Fisheries  and  (M-dered  to 


ETC. 

Executive  communications 

and  referred  as  follows: 

3f  the  Navy,  transmitting 

the  act  of  May  4,  18G8 

the  President  to  appoint 

emporary  service;  to  the 


of  the  Navy,  transmitting 

ijrovide  for  civilian  naval 

the  Committee  on  Naval 


t<> 


Coa  Lmittee 


PUBLIC  BILU3  AND  R  SSOLUTIONS 


A  bill  (H.  R.  8673  >   for 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  p4blic  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  anA  severally  referj^  as  follows 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania 
the  relief  of  certain  persons  at  certain  projects  of  the  Farm 
Secxirity  Administration.  United  States  Department  of  Agri 
culture;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims 

By  Mr.  DUNN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  86:4)  to  provide  an  increase 
in  salary  for  all  guards  and  other  e  nployees  in  the  prisons  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  whose  sa  aries  are  less  than  $2,000 
per  annum;  to  the  Committee  on  t  le  District  of  Columbia. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R  8675)  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  all  mem 
bers  of  the  custodial  guard  force 
special  police  custodial  force  in  thje  Federal  Government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  otper  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  Service. 

My  Mr.  OtX>NNOR  of  Montani 
•uthorlae  the  appointment  of  an 
district  court  of  the  United  States 


tana:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju<  Idary 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH:  Resolutloi 


Ixig  the  United  States  Tariff  Comioission  to  investigate  the 


cost  of  production  of  leather  produ  ;ts  and  glassware  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  coi^^ies;  to  the  C<Hnmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAVERICK:  Resdutioi] 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  extend 

tbe  heads  of  executive  Department  In  certain  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Also,  resolution  (H.  Res.  378)  t^  amend  the  rules  of  the 
Bouse  to  provide  tor  a  question 
executive  Departments  are  reqtiestkl  to  appear  and  answer 
questioos:  to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Ri  les. 

Also,  reaohition  (H.  Res.  379)  tc 
ZXVn  of  the  House;  to  the  Comm  ttee  on  Rules. 

By  M^.  FLBTXJHXR:  Resohition  :H.  Res.  380)  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  farm  machinery  and  oiper  necessary  supplies  to 
farmen.  and  for  other  purpoaes; 

Also.  reMluUcn  (H.  Res.  381) 
of  the  select  committee  authoriaed 
to  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 

By  M^.  KENNEDY  of  Mary] 
Res.  53S)  to  create  a  Federal 
composed  of  representatives  of 
be  designated  by  the  President 
tional  organisations  to  be 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  anc 

By  Mr.  BIERMANN:  Joint  resol  ition  (H.  J.  Res.  536)  to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution   entitled   "Joint   resolution   to 
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United  States  Maritime 

in  compliance  with  the 

Merchant  Marine  Act  of 

on  Merchant  Ma- 

printed. 


A  Wn   (H.  R.  8676)    to 
additional  judge  for  the 
for  the  district  of  Mon- 


(H.  Res.  376)  authoriz- 


(H.  Res.  377)  to  amend 
he  privilege  of  debate  to 


amend  section  4  of  rule 


the  Committee  on  Rules. 
for  ttie  expenses 
ly  House  Resolution  380; 

J<^t  resoiution  (H.  J. 

iway  Safety  Authority, 

Federal  Government  to 

reiB-esentatlves  of  na- 

in  the  same  manner; 

Fonign  Commerce. 


amend  the  joint  resolution  entitled  'Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  beliigeront  countries ;  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  transportation  ot  arms,  araniunition,  and 
implements  of  war  by  vtssels  of  the  United  States  for  the 
use  of  belligerent  states;  for  the  registration  and  licensing 
of  persons  engaged  m  the  business  of  manufacturing,  ex- 
portmg.  or  importing  arroi;.  ammunition,  or  implements  of 
war;  and  restricting  travel  by  American  citizens  on  bellig- 
erent ships  during  war,"  approved  August  31,  1935,  as 
amended,"  approved  May  1,  1937;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  reierred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  A  bill  (U.  R.  8677)  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  T.  Buell;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  CELLER:  A  bUl  iH.  R.  8678)  for  the  relief  of 
Albert  St.  Clair;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  FLANNAGAN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8679)  granting  a  pen- 
sion to  Alma  C.  Hallead;  to  the  Committee  on  PeiLaons. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8680)  for 
the  relief  of  Carl  H.  Carlson;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  McLEAN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8681)  for  the  relief  of 
Russell  H.  Lindsay;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTOOLE:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8682)  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  present,  in  the  name  of 
Congress,  medals  of  honor  to  John  Porsjrthe  and  Otto 
Kaika;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PALMISANO:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8683)  for  the  relief 
of  Gus  Vakas ;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD:  A  bill  tH.  R.  8684)  granting  a  pen- 
sion to  Kenneth  L.  Nay;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  cH.  R.  8685)  granting  a  pension  to  Chudleigh 
Andrews  Clifford;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

3573.  By  Mr.  RICH  Petition  of  citizens  of  WiUiamsport, 
Pa.,  favoring  the  Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Lalwr. 

3574.  By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  Petition  of  the  Ohio  Pomona 
Grange  of  Coshocton  County,  protesting  against  Senate  bill 
69:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

3575.  By  Mr.  PFETFER:  Telegram  from  the  New  York 
City  League  of  Women  Voters,  Anna  Lord  Strauss,  city  presi- 
dent, concerning  the  child-labor  provisions  in  the  labor  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3576.  Also,  petition  of  Clarence  S.  Brown  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  concerning  repeal  of  the  undistributed  profits 
tax  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3577.  Also,  petition  of  the  Valve  Pilot  Corporation,  New 
York  City,  concerning  the  undistributed-profits  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3578.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Local  15,  Interna- 
tional Woodworkers  of  America,  Escanaba,  Mich.,  concerning 
effective  embargo  on  all  shipments  of  whatever  nature  to  or 
from  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3579.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Hatters.  Cap,  and  Mil- 
linery Workers  International  Union,  New  York,  concerning 
their  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  at  its  annual  meeting 
held  in  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  November  15  to  22;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

3580.  By  Mr.  MEAD:  Petition  of  the  Orleans  County  Po- 
mona Grange  of  New  York  State,  expressing  opposition  to 
the  pending  wage  and  hour  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3581.  Also,  petition  of  a  number  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  citizens 
favoring  the  Ludlow  peace  amendment :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3582.  By  Mr.  CITRON:  Petition  of  the  Workmen's  Sick  and 
Death  Benefit  Fund  Association,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  calling 
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attcnti'-n  to  the  e.'^tablishmrnt  of  a  Na^i  camp  for  semimill- 
tary  training  and  asking  for  a  congrres.slonal  invcrtiffalion: 
to  the  Committee  on  Iinmigrration  and  N.-^turalization. 

3583.  Bv  Mr.  CARTER:  Petiticn  of  the  Sta'e  Bar  of  Cali- 
fornia, memorializlns  the  Con?Tess  to  enact  House  bill  3155, 
prnvidincr  for  one  public  defender,  and  an  assistant  in  each 
nf  the  United  State.s  district  courts:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3584.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
urginfT  the  passag'-  of  legislation  repealing  the  surtax  on 
undistributed  profits  at  once;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

3585.  By  Mr.  ROMJTJE:  Petition  of  the  American  Legion 
Post.  No.  285,  Hamilton,  Mo.,  calling  upon  Congress  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  paiis  legislation  declaring  November  11 
a  national  legal  holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3586.  By  Mr.  CARTICR:  Petition  of  the  California  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  opposing  the  diversion  of  social-secur- 
ity taxes,  and  urging  such  taxes  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  inteaded;  also  urging  amendments  to  the 
surtax  on  undivided  profits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3587.  By  Mr.  ANDE£WS:  Petition  of  the  residents  of 
Buflalo.  N.  Y.,  favoring  enactment  of  House  bill  4199;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3588.  By  Mr.  KRAMEIR:  Resolution  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Los  Angeles  County,  pertaining  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  reporting  out  the  amendments  to  the 
National  Housing  Act,  etc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

3589.  By  Mr.  ANDREWS:  Petition  of  the  residents  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  protesting  against  the  levying  of  any  tax  on 
food  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3590:  By  Mr.  KRAMER:  Resolution  of  the  city  council 
of  Redding,  Calif.,  pertaining  to  Central  Valley  project,  etc.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 


SENATE 

Satttrday,  December  11,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November  16.  1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess. 

THE   JOmiNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barklby,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Friday,  December  10,  1937,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL    OF   THE    ROLL 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Berry 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  N.  H. 

Bulkley 

Buiow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavez 

Clark 

Connally 


Copeland 

Davis 

Dletertch 

Donahey 

Duns 

Kllender 

Prazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

GUlette 

Glass 

Graves 

Green 

Guffey 

Hale 

Harrtflon 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Johnson,  Calif. 


Johnson,  Colo. 

King 

La  FoUette 

Lee 

Lewis 

Lodge 

Logan 

Lonergan 

Lundeen 

McAdoo 

McCarrazx 

McGUl 

McKellar 

McNary 

Maloney 

Miller 

Mlnton 

Moore 

Mtirray 

Neely 

Norrls 

CMahoney 

Overton 


Pepper 

Plttman 

Pope 

RadclllTe 

Reynolds 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Shipstead 

Smith 

etelwer 

Thomas.  Okia. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Townscnd 

Truman 

Ty  dings 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

White 


Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  HtrcHEs]  is  detained  from  Uie  Senate  because  of 
illness. 
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The  Senator  from  N.^u-  J^  r.-cy  [Mr.  Sm^-iu  p.'-"  Is  '.iCiirri 
brrau.-^e  of  illne.'^.s  in  his  fanrly. 

The  Senator  fro.^;  Mcntaii;\  ;Mr.  V/iikei  le  1  i^  ur.avcidab'v 
c'.etiiined. 

Mr,  AUSTIN,  The  .'=:enatcr  from  N'^w  ILirri^ishirc  IMr. 
Bridges]   is  absent  or.  ofT!-.Mal  bu.si;if^.s<;. 

The  VICE  PHFSIDENT.  Nlnrty-one  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  Is  prc^:ent. 

rETITIONS    AISD    MEMOSIALS 

The  \^CE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Taxpayers'  F'rotrctive  League,  of 
Newark.  N.  J.,  favoring  the  enactment  i^f  the  bill  (H.  R.  1507) 
to  assure  to  pencns  within  the  jurisdiction  of  everj'  State 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  to  punish  the  crune  of 
Ij'nching,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COPELAND  presenttxl  resolution.s  adopted  by  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Walton  (N.  Y.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  protesting 
against  the  curtailing  of  Federal-aid  highway  appropriations 
to  the  States,  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pest 
Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

He  also  presented  resolutions  adopted  by  Cape  Vmctnt 
Grange.  No.  599,  of  Cape  Vincent,  and  Lewis  County  Pomor.a 
Grange,  both  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbtindry.  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  protesting  against  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  bill,  \»hich  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WALSH  and  Mr.  LODGE  pre.sented  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Revere,  Ma.s.s.,  and  approved 
by  the  mayor  of  that  cuy.  protesting  against  the  mflux  of 
foreign-made  shoes  into  the  United  States,  which  wa,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BUSINESS    AND    ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS PrTITION 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  present  a  communication 
from  leading  industriali.sts  and  prominent  businessmen  of 
the  city  of  Worcester,  Mas.>..  wh:ch  I  ask  to  be  treated  a.s  a 
petition,  printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition  was  referred  to  {he 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  without  the  signatures,  as  follows: 

A   citizen's   petition    to   the    President    und    Conprp*;"! 

Sis:  At  meetings  held  in  Worcester,  Ma.'^.,  on  EXTrmber  2  1937 
and  succeeding  days  the  undersigned  reprc8entativ(-8  of  nianu- 
Tacturlng  and  mercantile  establishments  of  WonesU'r  deeply  con- 
cerned with  regard  to  the  effect  of  executive  and  leguslatlvp  f.rtlon 
of  the  Federal  Government  upon  business  conditions  In  thl».  dis- 
trict and  throughout  the  countrj-.  with  the  liope  Uiat  Uieu-  lelhw 
citizens  who  may  view  the  problems  In  the  8ame  way  will  take 
like  action,  have  determined  to  advise  the  administratlor,  and 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  that  In  Uielr  ojilnlon  It  Is  Unpe.'-atlve 
that  there  should  be  prompt  action  by  those  In  authority  tu  the 
following  ends,  namely: 

Firmt.  that  the  undistributed  profits  tax  nhould  be  Immediately 
repealed  and  that  laws  designed  to  raise  the  necessary  luncls  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government  be  carefully  considen-d  in 
the  light  of  recent  experience  and  the  likely  effect  upon  economic 
conditions  and  the  state  uf  the  public  mind  and  public  con- 
fidence. 

Second,  that  the  Government  policy  toward  public  utlli;ir«  be 
such  a.s  to  encourage  the  Immediate  expenditure  of  the  lar^e  sums 
of  money  required  to  rehabilitate  and  afford  the  requlslt-'  ex- 
pansion of   these   Important  agencies   of   community   welfare 

Third,  that  the  Government  stop  lU  compeUlion  with  pilvate 
business  which  has  discouraged  private  enterprise  and  investment 
which  are  the  foundations  of  lncrea.<ed  employment  and  economic 
welfare. 

Fourth,  that  emergency  expenditures  be  confined  to  easentlaLs 
for  relief,  and  reduction  In  governmental  costs  be  effected  to  re- 
vive confldence.  eliminate  neceaslty  of  additional  taxation  and 
move  directly  toward  balancing  the  Federal  Budget. 

Fifth,  that  the  effect  of  the  existing  capital  gains  tax  upon 
business   cycles    should    be    carefully    conildered 

Sixth,  that  no  Federal  wage  and  hour  leglfJatlon  be  adopted 
without  solemn  consideration  at  Its  effect  upon  present  economic 
conditions  and  future  opportunities  lor  a  resumption  of  the  widest 
possible  measure  of  profitable  employment. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  aJl-lmportant 
program  will  suffer  no  unnecessary  delays  in  view  of  the  present 
country-wide  recession  In  business  and  It*  consequences  for  aU 
of  our  citizens.  Our  concern  In  these  matters  can  be  understood 
because  the  llveUhood  of  well  over  60,000  of  our  fellow  citizens 
depends  upon  the  welfare  of  the  establliOunents  which  we 
represent. 


Al-AAb    A    \At  ng    r^OOLfVOXk 


Liuvi,  ui  Diiu^tpuri,  »^oiin.,  calling 
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gXEC'JTIVE   REPORTS  OF 


Thoc  lasson 


As  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  from  the  Commit 
reported  favorably  the  nomination^ 
of  Minnesota,  and  David  A 
appomtment  as  Foreign  Sers'lce 
con/uls  of  career,  and  secretaries  i 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  from  the  Comnlittee 
reported  favorably  the  nominatioqs 
promotion  in  the  Regular  Army. 

He  also,  from  the  same  commi 
nominations  of  sundry  officers  for 
lar  Army. 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Comniittee 
Poet  Roads,  reported  favorably  thii 
postmasters. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The 
the  Executive  Calendar. 


tee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

of  Forrest  K.  Geerkea. 

of  Kentucky,  for 

(ifficers.   unclassified,   viae 

the  Diplomatic  S?rvice. 

on  Military  Affairs, 

of  sundry  officers  for 


ittee 


reported  favorably  the 
appointment  in  tlie  Regu- 

on  Post  Offices  and 
nominations  of  several 

reports  will  be  placed  on 


BILLS  INTRODUITD 


f  rst 


ani 


Tilamook 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the 
moiis  consent,  the  second  time, 

By  Mr.  McNARY: 

A  bill  (S.  3126)  authorizing  the 
vey  a  certain  parcel  of  land  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  to  be  used  foi 

A  bill  (S.  3127)  to  aid  in  providiig 
for  the  battleship  Oregon:  to  the 
AfTairs. 

By  Mr.  MALONEY: 

A  bill  (S.  3128)  for  the  relief  of 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  REYNOLDS: 

A  bill  ^S.  3129)  for  the  relief  of 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  CONNALLY: 

A  bill  (S.  3130)  for  the  reUef  of 
mittee  on  Claims. 


AGRICULTURAL    RELIET —  LITENDMENTS 

Mr.  BiLSO.  Mr.  Baitkhxad,  Mr.  L/ 
Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Russell  each 
mcnt  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
bill  (S.  2787)   to  provide  an  adequ4te 
the  major  agricultural  commodities 
commerce,   and  for   other  purposefe 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  b ' 


MKSSACES  ntOM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages   in   writing  from   the 
States,  submitting  nominations, 
Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one  of  his 
Dounced  that  on  December  6,  193 
proved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  267! 
tiona  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
(Public.  No.  467.  73d  Cong.) . 


UmrXD    STATKS    CTTSTOMS 

STIWART 


BRO^  m 


FMr.  Ttdihcs  asked  and  obtained 
the  Ricoao  an  article  by  Hon.  Oeoige 
of  the  United  States  Customs  Court 
States  Customs  Court."  published  i  i 
sodatlon  Journal  for  June  and  July 
the  Appendix.] 


KE\r 


SENATOR  WHEKLXI — ARTICLZ  Ilf 

[Mr.  Snawn  asked  and  obtained 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The 
Deal  Liberalism. "  published  in  the 
xine  for  August  8.  1937.  which 
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COMMITTEES 


time,  and,  by  unani- 
ref erred  as  follows: 


$ecretary  of  War  to  con- 
County,  Orcg.,  to 
highway  purposes;  and 
a  permanent  mooring 
Committee  on  Military 


Villard  Twitchell;  to  the 


Dr.  Henry  Clay  Risner; 


'  V.  O.  West;  to  the  Com- 


P\)LLETTE.   Mr.  OVERTOar, 

submitted  an  amend- 

tfiem.  respectively,  to  the 

and  balanced  flow  of 

in  interstate  and  foreign 

which    were   severally 

printed. 


APPROVAL    OP   A    BILL 

»resident   of   the  United 
communicated  to  the 
^retaries,  who  also  an- 
the  President  had  ap- 
)   to  amend  certain  sec- 
approved  June  26,  1934 


were 


Act 


COURT- -ARTICLE    BY    HON.    GEOlME 


leave  to  have  printed  in 

Stewart  Brown,  judge 

entitled  "The  United 

the  American  Bar  M- 

1933,  which  appears  itn 


YORK  mCES   MAGAZINE 

leave  to  have  printed  fin 
Liberal  Who  Fights  New 
New  York  Times  Maga- 
In  the  Appendix.] 


apiears 

THI  CBALLXNCE  OF  TH«  MIOUCHT — ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  C.  PACE 

[Mr.  NoMus  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  CHinted  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  The  Challenge  of  the 
Drought."  by  John  C.  Page.  Comn  issioner  of  Reclamation, 
pubUsfaed  In  the  Reclamation  Era  f  )r  November  1937.  which 
appears  In  the  Appendix.] 


ACRI cm. TTEAL    ViCLBEf 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  27S7) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  ficw  of  the  niajcr  agri- 
^ul'.ura]   commcdilies  in   interstate  and  foreign  commii-ce. 

end  fcr  other  purpoccs. 

Tlic  VICE  PRESIDE>;T.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
rcr-.:r.::te-:  ariit ndmcnt. 

Th_^  n  :':i  amtudment  was,  on  page  69.  beginning  in  Line  19, 
to  insert: 

13.  "Re-erve  supply  level"  shall  be  the  normal  supply  plus  a 
pcrrei.Uti:  •  d  a  normal  supply  adequate  to  Insure  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  domestic  consu.-npticn  and  e.\port  needs  In  years 
of  droiTght.  flood,  or  other  adverse  conditions,  as  well  a.«:  m  vears 
of  plenty.  In  the  case  of  tobacco  such  percentage  shall  be  5  per- 
cent.    In  tl^.e  Ciise  of  rice   10  percent. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  defining 
•re.serve  supply  l*-vei"'  does  not  apply  to  any  provision  of  the 
bill  .save  and  cxcr^pt  the  comnicditie.-  of  tobacco  and  rice. 
I  move  to  amend  the  con.miT'-e  amendment  on  line  19.  page 
69.  after  the  word  "level",  by  inserting  the  words  "of  tobacco 
and  rice." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlip  amrndmont  cffered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  the  committee  am^^ndment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pace  69.  line  19,  after  the 
word  "level",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "of  tobacco  and  rice." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  should  likf  to  go  back  to 
page  65  for  the  purpose  of  offfring  an  amendment  in  line  16. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

The  Parliamentary  Clerk  advises  tlie  Chair  that  since  the 
matter  in  line  16  is  part  of  a  committee  amendment,  the 
proper  procedure  is  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  agreed  to.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  that  vote,  .so  that 
he  may  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  do. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  ncne,  and  the  vote  by  wh:ch  the  committee  amend- 
ment wa.s  agreed  to  ls  reccnsiderod. 

Mr.  BORAH.  On  pace  65.  line  16.  after  the  word  "estate". 
I  move  to  insert  the  words  "and  freight  rates";  and  after 
the  word  "paym^-nts"  m  I:ne  17.  where  it  occurs  the  second 
time,  I  move  to  insert  the  words  "freight  rates."  That  is 
to  enable  the  matter  of  freight  rates  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  estim.atir.g  parity  of  prices  or  parity  of  income. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT,  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee 
will  be  stated. 

The  LzciSLATivE  Clerk.  On  page  C5.  Lne  16,  after  the 
words  "real  estate",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "and  freight 
rates";  and  on  line  17,  after  the  word  -payments"  where  it 
occurs  the  second  time,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  same 
words. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  has  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
an  estimate  as  to  how  much  difference  that  would  make  with 
reference  to  what  would  constitute  parity? 

Mr.  BORAH.  No,  I  have  no  estimate  and  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  in  the  same  situation  as  we  all  are  with  reference  to 
other  items  to  be  considered.  However,  I  do  know  that  un- 
less the  question  of  freight  rates  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  supposed  benefits  of  the  bill  will  be  practically 
wiped  out  by  an  increase  of  1.5  perreni  in  freight  rates. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  statement,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  has  a  very  good  point.  Freight  rates  are 
an  element  which  ought  to  be  cortsidered.  m  my  judgment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Dees  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  if  the  ascer- 
tainment of  parity  would  not  have  to  tak3  into  cortsideration 
interest  on  mortgage  debts,  taxes,  and  freight  rates  of  other 
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people  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  farming  as  a  gainful 
occupation? 

Mr.  BORAH.  We  should,  I  suppose;  but  we  are  dealing 
now  only  with  a  farm  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  ihe  amend- 
ment of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
McGiLLl  offered  an  amendment,  on  page  69,  line  19,  which 
was  adopted,  but  that  the  committee  amendment  as  amended 
has  not  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  clearly  understand 
the  Chair.    What  is  the  situation? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  few  moments  ago.  before  the 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah),  the 
Senate  returned  to  page  69,  line  19,  where  a  certain  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  McGillI. 
The  amendment  offered  was  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment as  reported  by  the  committee,  and  it  was  agreed  to,  but 
up  to  this  time  the  committee  amendment  as  amended  has 
not  been  agreed  to.  T^e  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  was,  on  page  70,  beginning  in  line  1,  to  insert: 

14.  "Ever-normal  granary"  for  wheat  and  com  shall  be  such 
supply,  In  addition  to  the  normal  supply  but  not  In  excess  of  10 
percent  thereof,  as  will  maintain  a  surpltu  reserve  adequate  enough 
to  meet  domestic  consumption  and  export  needs  in  years  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  adverse  conditions,  as  well  as  In  years  of 
plenty. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  near  the  close  of  the  session 
yesterday  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ausrm]  and  I 
had  a  colloquy  about  the  definition  of  parity  of  income  as 
referred  to  on  page  65.  At  that  time  he  asked  a  very  fair 
and  very  proper  question  as  to  why  in  arriving  at  parity 
the  words  "net  income"  should  be  used  in  comparison  with 
the  income  of  individuals  other  than  fanners.  Since  that 
time  I  have  made  some  investigation  of  the  matter. 

The  reason  why  net  income  is  compared  to  income  of 
individuals  other  than  farmers  is  that  the  net  income  of 
farmers,  which  means  the  gross  income  less  necessary  ex- 
penditures to  produce  the  crop,  is  comparable  to  the  income 
of  others  received  from  salaries  or  interest  on  investments 
or  in  other  ways.  That  is  why  the  term  "net  income"  as 
applied  to  farmers  and  income  as  applied  to  others  seemed 
quite  comparable.  It  seemed  to  me  quite  proper  to  com- 
pare those  incomes  of  farmers  with  the  incomes  of  those 
who  receive  their  Incomes  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Is  the  Senator  employing  In  this  section 
the  rules  that  are  employed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partment in  ascertaining  net  income  and  income  for  tax 
purposes? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  that  is  true.  While  I  am  on  my  feet. 
I  desire  also  to  answer  a  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  asked  me  near  the  beginning  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  I  may  say  that  the  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  throughout  the  whole  debate  have  been  uni- 
formly fair  and  designed  to  bring  out  necessary  informa- 
tion. I  very  much  appreciate  that,  and  I  pay  him  my 
respects. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  asked  a  question  some  time 
ago  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  provisions  for 
a  referendum  in  the  com  and  wheat  title  of  the  WU  were 
not  different  from  the  provisions  for  a  referendum  applied 
to  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  At  that  time  I  could  not  give 
him  a  definite  answer,  because  I  had  not  carefully  examined 
the  provisions  as  to  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.    Since  that 


time  I    have    made    a    rather    careful    exaniination    of    the 
matter. 

On  pages  24,  25,  and  26  nf  the  bill  appear  the  refrrrndum 
provisions  as  to  wheat  and  com.  In  lines  16  to  23  page 
24.  It  is  provided  that  the  Secretarj-.  alter  finding  certuin 
facts — 

shall    proclaim   the   amount    of   such    toUl    supply     and    Uiat    h^^ 
ginning   on   the    15th   day    after   the    date   ofThe    rrx^cUma'  on    ii 
national  marketing  quota  shrJl  be  In  effect.  ■■    *.   » 

I  caU  particular  atteaUon  to  the  last  few  words  of  tJvit 
sentence : 

A  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  elToct. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  25  and  top  of  page  26  pro\ision  is 
made  for  a  referendum;  and  if  more  than  two-Uilrds  of  the 
farmers  voting  oppose  such  quota— 

natlo^Set'S:  q^LL'^''^'^^^^"  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  °'  ^- 

Under  auihoriUes  cited  by  me  heretofore.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  referendum  would  not  originate  the  marketing 
quota,  but  would  constitute  an  event  determimng  when  such 
quota  should  go  into  effect. 

Mr  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question  at  that  point?  u  xui  » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gborge  in  the  chair) 
Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to   the  Senator  from 
Vermont  ? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield.* 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  This  question  has  been  raised  in  the  coiirta 
of  Vermont,  and  the  highest  court  has  held  to  be  perfectlv 
constitutional  a  referendum  which  merely  postpones  the 
effective  date  of  the  law,  and  commends  the  practice  of  post- 
poning that  date  beyond  another  session  of  the  legislative 
body,  so  that  if  it  is  deemed  wise  to  make  a  change  such 
change  can  be  made.  ' 

The  matter  that  interests  me  Is  whether  the  determination 
of  the  legislature  would  be  effective  at  afl.  I  was  doubtful 
of  the  soundness  of  that  kind  of  legislation,  and  wondered 
if  there  was  any  purpose  in  making  the  provision  therefor 
different  than  the  one  to  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  now 
refers.  I  think  they  stand  upon  entirely  different  constitu- 
tional bases. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  shall  discuss  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator 
In  the  cotton  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  appear  on  pages 
S3  and  34,  it  is  provided  that  the  Secretary  shall  after  aporo- 
priate  findings — 

Proclaim  that  beginning  on  the  first  of  the  markeUng  year  next 
following,  and  continuing  throughout  such  year,  a  national  mar- 
keting quota  shall  be  In  effect.  ^^ 

Then  follow  the  provisions  for  the  referendum.  Then  it  Is 
provided  that  if  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in 
the  referendum  oppose  the  quota — 

The  Secretary  shall,  within  15  days  after  the  first  refere-dura 
under  this  section  and  prior  to  the  first  dav  of  the  followlns?  Jan- 
uary In  case  of  any  subsequent  referendunas,  announce  the  result 
of  the  referendum  and  such  quota  shall  not  become  effective. 

While  it  will  be  noted  that  the  wording  In  the  cotton  provi- 
sion is  slightly  different  from  the  wording  in  the  wheat  and 
com  provision.  I  think  the  effect  is  the  same  and  that  the 
same  rule  would  apply.  In  the  wheat  and  corn  provision 
the  quota  would  become  suspended,  while  in  the  cotton  pro- 
vision the  quota  would  not  become  effective.  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  hairsplitting  to  try  to  make  any  difference  in 
that  language.  In  both  cases  the  event  Is  the  same — that  is, 
if  two-thirds  vote  favorably  in  the  referendum  the  quota 
goes  into  effect.  That  is  the  event  putting  it  into  effect,  and 
while  the  language  is  different  it  seems  to  me  that  the  essence 
of  the  results  of  the  referendum  is  not  different.  Therefore 
in  my  judgment  they  both  are  of  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  I  invite 
attention  to  the  case  of  Schechter  Poultry  Corporation 
against  United  States,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo,  con- 
curring, made  ttiis  statement  about  the  delegation  of  legis- 
lative authority  through  a  referendum.    Of  course,  I  have 
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to  assiinie  that  the  referendum  provided 
we  are  accustomed  to,  one  that  is 
some  systematic  and  regular  and 
that  to  be  true,  then  I  think  the 
and  which  I  propounded  to  the 
tlnent.    Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  said 


for  in  the  bill  is  one 

iLScertained  by  a  ballot  In 

orderly  way.    Assuming 

question  I  have  in  mind 

Sepator  from  Idaho  is  per- 


va  frant. 


The  delegated  porer  of  legislation. 
3n   this   code,    la   not   canalized    wlthlr 
overflow. njf      It   la  unconflned   and 
own  worda  In  an  earlier  opinion. 

ThU  Court  has  held   that  delegation 
the  act   to  be   performed   la  definite 
time,  and  occasion  of  performance  halt- 
the   discretion    of   the   delegate    tParu^ma 
supra  I      I   thought  that   ruling  went 
an  opinion  that  there  had  been  "no 
roving  conimlaslon  to  Inquire  into  evils 
them,   do  anything  be   pleases"    (293 
though  vlthln  limits,  had  been  given 
none  whatever  as  to  the  means"  (Ibid. 
us.  Is  an  attempted  delegation  not  cor  fined 
to  any  class  or  group  of  acts  Identlflefl 
to  a  standard. 


December  11 


vhich  has  found  expression 

banks    that    keep   It   from 

If  I  may  borrow  my 


may  be  unla^'ful  though 

single,   If   the   neces-sitiy. 

e  been  left  In  the  end  to 

Refining    Co.    v.    Ryan. 

too  far.     I   pointed   out   In 

to  the  Executive  of  any 

and  then,  upxin  discovering 

U.   8..    at    p.    435K     Choioe. 

"as  to  the  occasion,  bvt 

Here,  In  the  case  laefore 

to  any  single  act  nor 

or  described  by  reference 


and 


grint 


llm 

). 


that  in  the  first  referen- 
left  to  the  delegate  the 


The  thought  I  had  in  mind  was 
dum  provision  the  Senator  has  no 
determination  of  the  time  when  t  le  action  should  go  into 
effect  but  has  determined  that  It  spould  go  into  effect  at  a 
certain  time — notwithstanding  the 
this  act  should  then  after  that  lapsej  of  time  go  into  effect. 

In  respect  of  the  matter  on  paces  33  and  34  I  cannot 
quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  :  daho  about  the  interpre- 
tation. It  seems  to  me  the  power  t  lere  given  to  the  delegate 
is  entirely  his  own  to  determine  w  len  the  act  shall  go  into 
effect  and  that  that  Is  possibly  a  fi.tal  defect. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President.  I  an  very  glad  to  have  that 
suggestion.  I  shall  call  that  distnction  to  the  attention 
of  those  particularly  interested  in  :otton.  tobacco,  and  rioe, 
because  It  seems  to  me  the  com  and  wheat  section  more 
clearly  sets  forth  the  distinction,  rhe  Secretary  has  power 
to  declare  that  on  a  certain  day  the  marketing  quota  shall 
go  into  effect.  Then  there  is  a  prevision  for  an  intervening 
referendum  which  may  or  may  net  change  that  situation. 
In  other  words,  it  may  be  the  interv  ening  event  which  enters 
into  it. 

In  the  other  case  the  distinction  is  that  the  proclamation 
declaring  the  quota  would  not  become  effective  until  after 
a  favorable  referendum.  I  think  there  is  a  pcjssible  distinc- 
tion and  I  think  the  delegation  o:  power  in  the  com  and 
wheat  section  is  more  clearly  withi;i  the  authorities  which  I 
have  cited  than  the  other.  I  am  veiy  glad  the  Senator  called 
that  to  our  attention  because  It  w  11  be  helpful  in  possibly 
changing  the  words  slightly  in  order  to  bring  them  within 
the  same  category  exactly  as  thos^  in  the  corn  and  wheat 
section. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  Presidfent.  may  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  a  question  at  thit  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do>5  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  to  the  Senator  from  Micfiigan? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Referring 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  rfead  from  the  opinion  by 
Mr.  Justice  Cardozo.  I  osk  the  Ser  ator's  opinion  regarding 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  phrase:  "Tie  occasion  of  perform- 
ance?"   Let  me  read  the  full  senterce: 


This  Court  has  held  ttiat  delegatlor 
the  act  to  be  performed  Is  definite  aiid 
time,  and  occasion  of  performance  hate 
the  discretion  of  the  delegate. 


Would  not  the  Senator  say  that 
performance",  would  relate  to  the 
action  which  governs  the  referendun 
tor's  bill  in  danger  on  account  of  tl;is 
gatlon  of  power  when  it  completely 
method  of  holding  a  referendum? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  am  afraid  I  could 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question 
language,  luxwever.  and  at  some 
have  examined  the  dedsl<m  and 
authorlttes  I  will  give  the  Senator 


again   to   the    language 


may  be  unlawfxU  though 

"   single.   If  the  necessity, 

been  left  in  the  end  to 


the  phrase,  "occasion  of 
method  and  procedural 
and  is  not  the  Sena- 
unconstltutlonal  dele- 
neglects  to  define  the 


not  give  the  Senator  a 

I  will  examine  the 

opbortune  moment  after  I 

coi  ipared  it  with  the  other 

ny  Judgment. 


Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  think  it  might  be  helpful  to  have  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  of  thf  colloquy  a  study  of  this  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  a  p<^)pular  rpferendum  as  applied 
to  acts  of  CongTP.'-s.  I  have  the  material  in  my  hand,  and 
will  be  glad  to  put  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  POPE.     I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  a>;k  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  does  this  include  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Act  decision  of  1935? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     It  does  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONSTTTmON.^lJTT   OF  A    POPTT-AR    REFERENDUM   AS    APPLIXD   TO   ACTS    OW 

CONGRESS 

The  act  of  July  9.  1846  (9  Stat  3S-37),  by  which  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria  County  to  Virginia,  in- 
cluded the  following  provision  (sec.  4):  "This  act  shall  not  be  in 
force  until  after  the  assent  of  the  people  of  the  county  and  town 
of  Alexandria  shall  be  piven  to  it.  •  •  •  If  a  majority  of  the 
votes  so  given  shall  be  cast  against  accepting  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  then  It  shall  ho  v.id  and  cf  no  eflert;  but  if  a  majority 
of  the  said  votes  should  be  in  favor  of  accepting  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  then  this  act  shall  be  In  full  force  and  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Inform  the  Gcn-ernor 
of  Virginia  that  this  act  is  m  full  force  and  effect,  and  to  make 
proclamation  of  the  fact." 

The  constitutionality  of  thLs  provision  was  questioned  as  a  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power  by  Conzres,?,  in  Phillips  v.  Payne.  92 
U.  S.  130:  the  Supreme  Court,  without  di.s<  us-smg  the  constitutional 
question  directly,  stated   ip.  133): 

■'The  State  of  Virginia  is  de  facto  m  possession  of  the  territory 
In  question.  She  has  been  in  pos-session,  and  her  title  and  posses- 
sion have  been  undisputt'd,  Jince  she  resumt-d  pos-seasion.  !n  1847, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  preceding  year  More  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  since  el.ipsed  During  all  that  time 
she  has  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  m  all  respects  as 
before  she  ceded  it  to  the  United  State.s  She  does  not  complain 
of  the  retrocession.  The  political  depart.-nent.s  of  her  government, 
by  their  conduct,  have  uniformly  asserted  her  title;  and  the  head 
of  her  judicial  department  h;is  expres.=lv  affirmed  it.  McLaughlin 
v.  The  Bank  of  Potoviar.  7  Grutt  6S  The  United  States  have  not 
objected.  No  murmur  of  di.^content  ha.s  been  heard  from  them: 
on  the  contrary.  Congress,  by  more  than  one  act.  has  recognized 
the  transfer  as  a  settled  and  valid  fact.  Act  of  July  5,  1848,  c  92 
9  Stat.  244;  act  of  Feb  2,  1871,  c.  33,  16  Stat.  402;  Rev.  Stat! 
U.  S..  sec.  1795.  Both  p:irt:"s  to  the  transac-ion  have  been  and 
still  are  entirely  s-iti.';fled  If  the  objection  taken  bv  the  plalntllf 
In  error  were  maintained  in  the  length  arid  breadth  "insisted  upon, 
serious  consequence.*;  would  follow.  In  that  view,  a  part  of  them 
would  be  that  all  laws  of  the  State  passed  since  the  retroces.sion. 
a.";  regards  the  county  of  .Mexandria,  wore  void;  t.ixes  have  been 
illegallv  assessed  and  collected:  the  election  of  pubhc  officers,  and 
the  payment  cf  th-ir  -alines,  were  without  w:.rrant  of  law;  public 
account. 5  have  been  improperly  settled;  all  seniences,  judgments, 
and  decrees  of  the  courts  were  nullities,  and  those  who  carried 
them  into  execution  a.-e  liable  civilly,  and  perhaps  criminally, 
according  to  the  nature  of  wliat  thev  have  severaliv  done." 

In  Co^nmanu-^alth  v.  Painter.  10  Pa,  214.  216,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Penn.sylvanla,  referring  to  the  act  of  July  9,  1846,  as  a  consUtu- 
tlonal  precedent,  said 

•  Many  of  the  most  profound  constitutional  lawyers  In  the  Union 
were  in  Congress  at  that  time;  and  the  State  of  Virginia  never 
hesitated  to  accept  the  'etrocefislon,  because  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  delegated  to  the  people  the  decision  of  the  que.=tion. 
This  act.  under  all  rhe  c.rcumstances.  must  therefore  be  considered 
as  hich  authority  and  a  pr--cedfnt  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
stitutional functions  cf  the  legislative  power  " 

Likewi.se  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  In  Bidl  v 
Read  1 13  Gratt  78.  92).  stated  that  'he  'Constitutionality  of  the 
act  of  July  9.  1846.  had  never  been  questioned,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  court. 

The  act  of  May  23.  1918  *40  Stat  360-561).  which  prohibited  the 
sale,  etc  .  of  intoxicating  liquor«  m  Hawaii,  contained  the  following 
proviso:  "That  at  any  general  election  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
held  withm  2  years  after  the  conclusion  of  oeace.  the  repeal  of  this 
act  may,  upon  petition  of  not  le-s  than  20  percent  of  the  qualified 
electors  of  said  Territory  at  the  last  preceding  genera!  election  b« 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  qual.Hed  electors  of  said  T^rritorv  and 
if  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  electors  Thereof  voting  upon  such 
quCTtlon  shall  vote  to  repeal  this  act,  it  shall  thereafter  not  be 
'^Jf"^*  ^^  ^^^^-  ot^tierwise  it  shall  be  in  full  force  and  eSect  " 

The  constitutionality  of  an  act  contingent  for  its  validity  on  a 
pop\ilar  referendum  has  been  mere  frequently  discussed  in  con- 
necUon  with  SUte  laws  than  with  acts  of  Congress,  on  account  of 
the  grater  number  of  cases  in  which  the  State  legislatures  have 
attempted  to  make  acts  so  contingent.  In  substantially  all  the 
States  local  opUon"  laws  u.  e.  laws  not  operating  uniformly 
ttirougiiout  the  entire  State,  but  dependent  for   their   operauoa 
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on  the  vote  of  the  people  in  the  various  cities,  cotintlee.  or  other 
local  units)  are  at  the  present  time  held  constitutional  (see  for 
example  Thalheimer  v.  Board  of  SupeTrtsor.-r,  11  Ariz  430-  Boyd  v 
Bryant.  35  Ark.  69;  Schwartz  v.  People.  48  Colo.  239;  State  v.  Wilcox, 
42  Conn.  364;  Anderson  v.  Commonioealth.  13  Bush  (Ky.)  485;  Fell 
V.  State.  42  Md.  71,  85;  Commoniceaith  v.  Bennett.  108  Mass  27- 
Alcorn  v.  Hamer.  38  Miss.  652;  State  v.  Fond.  93  Mo  606  In  re 
OBncn.  29  Mont.  530;  Stdie  v.  Noyes.  30  N.  H.  270;  Cain  v  Cotn- 
misaioners.  68  N.  C.  8:  Terntory  v.  (TCcmnor.  S  Dak  3©7-  Gordon  v 
State,  46  Ohio  St.  607;  State  v.  Barber.  18  S.  D.  1;  Savage  v  Com- 
montvealth.  84  Va.  619).  In  several  States  such  laws  were  at  an 
early  period  held  Invalid  as  an  attempt  to  delegate  legislative 
power  to  the  voters;  but  the  earlier  decisions  have  been  expressly 
repudiated  by  later  decisions  by  the  same  courts,  and  local  option 
laws  upheld  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  operation  and  not  the 
taking  effect  of  the  law  that  is  determined  bv  the  popxilar  vote 
(see  Ex  parte  WaU.  48  Cal.  27S,  813;  Ex  parte  Beck.  1«2  Cal  701 
705;  Maize  v.  State.  4  Ind.  342.  860;  AfcP/icrson  v.  State.  174  Ind.' 
60,  75;  Parker  v.  CommonweaUh,  6  Pa.  507;  Locke's  Appeal,  72  Pa. 
491,  497).  In  a  few  States  decisions  holding  local  option  laws 
invalid  appear  to  be  still  recognized,  at  least  Insofar  as  the  law 
m  question  Imposes  a  penalty  for  an  act  that  is  permissible  In 
districts  voting  against  the  operation  of  the  law  (see  Rice  v 
Foster.  4  Harr.  (Del.)  479;  In  re  School  Code  of  1919,  108  AU  (Del  )' 
39;  Wright  v.  Cunningham.  115  Tenn.  445,  468;  Greentoood  v  Rick- 
man.  235  8.  W.  (Tenn.)  425;  State  v.  Sxoisher.  17  Tex  441-  Ex  parte 
Mitchell.  177  S.  W.  CBex.)  053;  Spears  v.  San  Antonio.  228  sT^W. 
(Tex.)   166). 

In  most  of  the  States  whose  constitutions  permit  local  legislation 
the  courts  have  upheld  the  validity  of  laws  providing  for  a  local 
referendum  similar  to  that  under  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to 
Alexandria   County,   referred   to  above.     (See   for  example    Little 
Rock  v.  North  Little  Rock.  72  Ark.  195;  State  v.  Samson,  62  Pi  a  303 
Mayor  v.  Finney,  54  Ga.  317;  People  v.  Reynolds.  10  111.  1;  Common- 
wealth  V.  Weller.  14  Bush  218;   Foy  v.  Water  District.  98  Me    82 
Stone  V.  C/iarie5fotm.  114  Mass.  218;  Attorney  General  v    Spring- 
wells,  143  Mich.  523;  People  v.  City  of  Butte,  4  Mont.  174;  Morgan  v 
Monmouth  Plank  Road  Co.,  26  N.  J.  L.  99;  People  y.  Kennedy   207 
N.   T.   545;    Manly   v.   City   of  Raleigh.   57  N    C.  370;    McGonnell's 

License.    ;    Bull    v.    Read,    13    Gratt.    78;    Rutter    v.    SuUivan. 

25  W.  Va.  127.    But  see  State  v.  Garver,  66  Ohio  SUt.  555.  In  which 
the  contrary  view  appears  to  have  been  held.) 

There  are  only   a   few  cases   In   which   the  courts  have   passed 
directly  on  the  validity  of  a  law  conditioned  to  take  effect  only 
upon  its  approval  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  SUte  at  large, 
and  the  decisions  are  by  no  means  uniform.    In  Santo  v.  State  (2 
Iowa  165)  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  held  such  a  provision  invalid 
because  (p.  203)  "The  general  assembly  cannot  legally  submit  to  the 
people  the  proposition  whether  an  act  should  become  a  law  or  not; 
and  the   people   have  no  power.  In  their  primary   or  Individual 
capacity,    to    roake    laws.     •     •     •     Now,    If    the    pec^le    are    to 
say  whether  or  not  an  act  shall  become  a  law,  they  become,  or  are 
put  In  the  place  of,  the  lawmaker.     And  here  Is  the  constitutional 
objection.     Their  will   Is  not  a  contingency  upon  which   certain 
things  are  or  are  not  to  be  done  under  the  law,  but  It  becomes  the 
determining  power  whether  such  shall  be  the  law  or  not."    In  an 
opinion  to  the  legislature   (160  Mass.  586)   the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  held  that  a  general  law  cannot  constitutionally  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  entire  State  because   (p.  589)   "the 
substance   of   the  transaction   Is   that  the   legislative   department 
declines  to  take  the  responsibility  of  passing  the  law;  but  the  law  has 
force,  if  at  all,  in  consequence  of  the  votes  of  the  people;  they  ulti- 
mately are  the  legislators."    In  People  v.  CoUins  (3  Mich.  343),  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  was  evenly  divided  as  to  the  validity 
of  an  act  which  was  to  go  into  effect  within  a  short  time  if  approved 
by  the  people,  otherwise  not  until  17  years  later.     In  Ross  v.  State 
(6  Minn.  293),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  stated  that  the  ter- 
ritorial courts  had  held  Invalid  an  act  of  the  Terrttorlal  legislature 
which  was  referred  to  the  voters  of  the  Territory.     In  State  v.  Hayes 
<61  N.  H.  264 ) ,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  held  Invalid  an 
act  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State  on  the  ground  that   (p. 
329)  the  legislature  had  no  power  to  "transfer  from  themselves  to 
others  the  responsibility  of  passing  or  refusing  to  pass  a  law  of  a 
nonlocal  character."    In  Barto  v.  Himrod  (8  N.  Y.  483 ) .  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  Yci  held  Invalid  an  act  which  provided  that  "the 
electors  shall  detei-mlne  by  ballot  at  the  annual  election  held  in 
November  next  whether  this  act  shall  or  shall  not  become  a  law." 
on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  had  "no  power  to  make  a  statute 
dependent  on  such  a  contingency  because  it  would  be  confiding  to 
otliers  that  legislative  discretion  which  they  are  bound  to  exercise 
themselves,  and  which  they  cannot  delegate  or  commit  tc  any  other 
man  or  men  to  be  exercised."    In  State  v.  Copeland  (3  B.  L  33).  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  in  upholding  the  validity  of  a  law 
which  contained  a  provision  for  a  popular  vote  as  to  its  repeJd, 
said  that  since  a  majority  did  not  in  fact  vote  for  repeal  It  was 
unnecessary  to  para  upon  the  validity  of  this  particular  provision. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Hidspeth  v.  Swayze  (85  N.  J.  L.  592).  the 
New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  lind  Appeals  in  1913  upheld  the  validity 
of  a  general  State-wide  referendum  on  the  ground  that  (p.  597)  the 
State  constitution  "contains  certain  expreas  limitations  upon  the 
powers  of  the  legislature,  but  among  them  Is  no  prohibition  »gi«r'*T 
submitting  to  popular  vote  questions  whether  or  not  an  act  passed 
by  the  legislature  shall  b««come  operative.  •  •  •  The  exact 
question  presented  for  solution  in  this  case  Is  one  of  novel  Imprea- 
Bion  In  this  State;  and  while  tbe  trend  at  Judicial  authority  In 
other  States  has  been  against  the  right  assei-ted  by  the  leglalature 
in  this  State  In  the  act  undsr  review,  there  are  cases  holdhig  such 


an  act  to  be  constitutional."  In  State  v.  ParJccr  (26  Vt  357)  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  uf  Vermont  upheld  Uie  valirtiv;  of  n^i  ;-.■;  \*'rc'i 
was  to  go  into  effect  in  M.irrh  or  in  Decern beV  nccordlnj:  to  th- 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  SUte  in  February  en  the  ground  U.i»t 
(p.  366)  "the  contingency  upon  which  the  present  statute  was  to 
be  suspended  until  another  legislature  t.hould  n-.ect  and  h.ive  nn 
c^portunlty  of  reconsidering  t  wa.s  no«  only  proper  and  le^al  nnd 
just  and  moral  tut  highly  commendable  and  rreriUnble  tn  the 
leglslattire  who  passed  the  statute  "  This  decision  was  deolarert  bv 
the  court  to  be  still  the  authoriutlve  statement  of  the  law  of  Ver- 
mont in  the  recent  c;i.st  of  State  v.  Scampini  (77  Vt  W  07 1  in 
Smith  \\  Janen-ille  (26  Wit,.  291)  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wi.scoiA^ir 
upheld  the  validity  of  a  gf>neral  State-wide  referendum  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  a  referen- 
dum on  local  and  on  general  laws.  This  decision  was  approved  and 
followed  In  the  recent  cases  of  State  v.  frea.'  (142  WLs  320)  aiui 
State  V.  Johnson  (175  N.  W.  589,  601),  both  of  which  were  likewise 
State-wide  referendums. 

In  Cooleys  Constitutional  LlmlUtlona  (7th  ed..  p,  188)  Uie  ques- 
tion of  a  State-wide  referendum  is  discussed  m  tlie  foUowinu  lan- 
guage :  ^    ~* 

"May  not  any  law  framed  for  the  SUte  at  large  be  made  condi- 
tional on  an  acceptance  by  the  people  at  large,  decland  through 
the  ballot  box?  if  it  is  not  unconstitutional  to  delegate  to  a 
single  locality  the  power  to  decide  whether  it  will  be  governed  by 
a  particular  charter,  mui^t  it  not  quite  as  clearly  be  wlthlr  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  refer  to  the  people  at  lirge  from  whom 
aU  power  is  derived,  the  decision  upon  any  propoeed  sutute  affect- 
ing the  whole  SUte?  And  can  U^at  be  called  a  delegation  oi  power 
which  consists  only  In  the  agent  or  trtist^e  referring  back  to  the 
principal  the  final  decision  in  a  case  where  the  principal  is  the 
party  concerned,  and  where  perhaps  there  are  questions  of  policv 
and  propriety  Involved  which  no  authority  can  decide  so  satu'- 
fsctorUy  and  so  couclublvely  as  the  principal  to  whom  thev  are 
referred?  •/   ~c 

•Tf  the  decision  of  these  questions  Is  to  depend  upon  the  wetpht 
of  judicial  authority  up  to  the  present  time,  It  must  be  held  that 
there  Is  no  power  to  refer  the  adoption  or  rejeclion  of  a  general  law 
to  the  people  of  the  State  any  more  than  thtrc  i,'^  to  rfff  it  ■■■> 
any  other  authority  Tlie  prevalllne  doctrine  in  the  courts  Bppp.r-^ 
to  be  that,  except  In  those  cases  where,  by  the  constitution  the 
people  have  expressly  reserved  to  themselves  a  power  of  decision 
the  function  of  legislation  cannot  be  exercised  by  them  even  to  t^c 
extent  of  accepting  or  rejecting  a  law  which  has  been  framed  for 
their  consideration  " 

In  connection  with  this  quoUtlon  it  U  to  be  noted  that  the 
tendency  of  the  more  recent  cases  has  been  toward  recognliinK  the 
validity  of  the  referendum:  for  40  years  there  has  apparently  b«-tn 
no  case  in  which  a  SUte-wnde  referendum  has  been  held  Invalid 
whUe  several  recent  cases.  Including  one  In  such  a  conservative 
Bute  as  New  Jersey,  have  squarely  upheld  the  validity  of  a  Sute- 
wlde  referendum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  we  passed  over 
an  amendment  on  page  68,  subsection  (b).  I  ask  that  that 
amendment  be  submitted  at  this  time. 

Ml-.  McGILiL.  Why  can  we  not  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ment on  page  70  before  we  go  to  some  other  amendment? 

Mr.  EIjLENDER.    Is  there  an  amendment  pendmg? 

Mr.  McGILL.    There  is  an  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  ELIENDER.    I  did  not  know  that. 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  afrrceing 
to  the  amendment  at  the  top  of  page  70. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  consider  this 
amendment  for  a  few  moments.  If  I  understand  aright  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  thi.s  is  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  with  him.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the 
bill  which  he  has  supreme  confidence  Is  practicable. 

I  direct  my  question  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  On  page  70,  lines  1  to  6,  we  find 
a  definition  of  the  ever-normal  granarj';  and  it  Is  a  very 
clear  definition.  However.  I  wish  to  refer  to  page  18.  hnes 
1  to  13.  "ITie  language  there  represents  a  committee  amend- 
ment, and  in  my  opinion  that  committee  amendment  in 
many  respects  would  kill  the  purposes  of  the  normal  granary. 
It  was  not  in  the  original  bill.  The  definition  on  page  70 
which  we  are  now  considerinsr  is  the  \tBry  language  that  is 
stricken  out  on  page  18. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  very  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  portion  stricken  out  on  page  18.  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred,  clearly  transfers  tbe  definition  to 
this  point  in  the  bill,  so  that  It  might  be  under  the  subject 
"Deflnltions.- 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
erer-normal  granary  is  defined  in  the  bill  In  the  language 
foond  on  page  70,  which  we  are  now  considering.    In  th» 
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original  text  It  was  defined  on  page  18;  but  I  am  inquiring 
about  the  language  in  italics  found  on  ines  2.  3,  4.  5,  6,  and 
7.  page  18.  and  I  ask  whether  that  does  not  in  fact  loll  the 
ever-normal  granary.    It  reads: 

But  no  evcr-normai  granary  »haU  be  establlahed  C3r  proclaimed 
Xor  wheat  or  ctam  for  any  marketing  yea  r  if  the  Secretary  haa 
rMasn  to  believe  that  during  the  first  3  mo  itha  of  such  marketing 
7«ar  th«  current  average  farm  price  for  tie  commodity  shall  be 
more  than  the  i>anty  price  therefor. 

lylr.  President,  that  language  was  no'  In  the  original  text. 
The  bill  originally  contained  the  language  found  on  page 
18.  without  the  language  in  italics,  ard  with  the  language 
proposed  to  be  stricken  out.  That  was  provision  for  a 
complete  ever-normal  granary.  But  u:ider  the  language  in 
Italics,  if  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  b  lieve  that  during  the 
first  3  months  of  the  marketing  periot  the  average  current 
price  will  exceed  the  parity  price,  he  c  oes  not  at  that  time 
establish  the  ever- normal  granary. 

Let  me  Uhistrate.  The  marketing  year  for  wheat  begins 
on  June  1.  If  at  that  time,  or  in  Jily  or  August,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  the  current  average  price,  which 
U  the  price  then  obtaining,  is  higher  ihan  the  parity  price 
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It  may  be  that  in 
iistant  future,  during 


there  will  be  no  ever-normal  granary 

1938.  or  in  1939.  or  sometime  in  the 

the  first  3  months  of  the  marketing  yec  r  the  cxirrent  average 

price  for  wheat  would  be  $1.35.  and  tie  parity  price  would 

be  $1^5.    It  does  not  have  to  be.  but  if  the  Secretary  has 

reason  to  believe  that  will  be  the  price. 

the  ever-normal  granary. 

Xet  us  assume  that  the  average  cuTcnt  price  that  year 
Is  higher  than  the  parity,  and  he  dj>es  not  establish  the 
ever-normal  granary.     Suppose  the 
short  crop.  less  than  the  domestic 


.  he  does  not  establish 


next  year  there  is  a 
requirements,  due  to 
a  drought'^or  flood.  Where  is  the  evei  -normal  granary  and 
its  ability  to  meet  that  very  emergen;  situation  which  the 
Secretary  has  been  discussing  so  many  times,  and  which 
could  be  met  if  the  langtiage  remaiijed  the  same  as  that 
on  page  18? 

I  merely  offer  this  suggestion  to  thxse  who  are  trying  to 
follow  the  ideals  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has 
made  so  much  of  the  ever-normal  granary.  In  my  opinion. 
it  would  destroy  his  pet  object  and  defeat  his  objective. 
I  think  the  illustration  makes  the  mitter  plain.  It  might 
easily  be  applied  to  1938;  it  is  too  lae  to  apply  it  to  1937. 
What  he  wants  to  do  and  what  Is  in  ended  by  the  original 
definition,  and  that  found  on  page  70,  is  to  carry  over  from 
year  to  yewr  a  sufficient  quantity  of  uheat  or  com  to  meet 
an  emergency  situation  due  to  droui  ht  or  flood.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  an  ever-normal  grant  ry.  if^it  has  any.  It 
la  a  commendable  purpose.    I  doubt  ~ 


its  efficacy.  I  fear  it 
will  ever  supply  a  storage  that  will  depress  the  price  level 
But  If  the  Secretary's  purpose  ia  to  be  carried  out.  I  say 
In  the  greatest  sincerity  that  in  my  (pinion  his  idea  would 
be  dynamited  by  this  particular  language  found  on  page  18. 
which  Is  wholly  inconsistent  with  t^e  language  contained 
on  page  70.  I  submit  that  to  the  Senators  sponsoring  the 
UU.  They  are  writing  the  bill.  If  hey  desire  to  have  it 
stand  in  this  way.  very  well;  I  am  ccotent  in  pointing  this 
matter  out. 


bish 


Mr.  McOILL.    Bfr.  President.  In  ms 
conflict.    If  the  price  level  as  it  appei  rs 
Agriculture  at  the  b^inning  of  a  ma 
above  parity,  it  would  doubtless  be  di|e 
commodity  Involved,  there  would  not 
ever-normal  granary  shotild  be  esta 
cumstances.     The  deflniUon  we  hav^ 
limits  the  amount  of  wheat  or  com 
limitation.    The  truth  is.  as  shown  ih 
think  this  is  the  remson  for  this  provi^on 
tffft<"rypy  given  by  the  Secretary  and 
ment  of  Acriculture — there  never  has 
UUted  States  as  a  shortage  of  wheat, 
4  years  of  drought.   There  is  no  neces^ty 
gnrpiua.  or  anything  of  that  sort.   I  ha  /e 
thki  it  is  the  view  of  the  Senator  froin 
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surplus  should  not  be  created.  So  far  as  drought,  fl.x)d,  and 
other  conditions  are  concerned,  in  thi.s  country  a  normal 
supply  oi  wheat  has  always  been  provided. 

Mr.  P13PE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

jield? 
Mr.  McOn.I.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  should  think  the  Senator  uould  desire  to 
modify  his  statement  by  saying  there  h.xs  never  been  a  short- 
age of  white  wheat.  Sometimes  there  is  a  .shortage  of  hard 
wheat,  ''vhich  competes  with  the  Canadian  wheat,  due  to 
drought,  and  that  is  why  the  imports  from  Canada  have  been 
larger  iE  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  McGILL.  As  a  rule,  there  has  always  be*  n  a  shortage 
of  durura  wheat  in  this  country-.  I  realize  that  durum  wheat 
has  always  been  imported,  and  it  is  the  only  class  of  wheat 
that  is  imported.  Tne  wheats  of  which  we  produce  a  large 
supply  we  do  not  import.  I  was  making  my  statement  based 
upon  testimony  of  individuals  who  came  t>efore  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  do  not  have 
a  shortage  of  wheat  except  of  durum  wheat,  which  is  used 
for  blending  purposes.  That  Is  the  only  kind  imported,  and 
so  long  as  we  have  a  shortage  of  that  commodity  I  assume  it 
will  be  difficult  to  establish  an  ever-normal  granary  as  to  that 
commodity. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  submitting  this  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senators  sponsoring  the  bill.  In  the  defini- 
tion of  the  ever-normal  granary  you  want  10  p<^rcent  in  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  supply,  which  is  the  10-year  average.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  ever-normal  granary. 

Mr.  McGILL.  That  is  a  limitation;  it  .shall  not  be  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  McNARY.    More  than  the  10  percent. 
Mr.  McGILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  there  must  be  a  normal  supply.  I 
think  if  the  Senator  will  give  this  careful  thought  he  will 
arrive  iX  the  conclusion  that  you  destroy  the  idea  on  page  18 
when  you  do  not  maintain  and  provide  for  a  normal  granary 
if  the  current  price  happens  to  be  higher  than  parity.  I 
say  with  the  greatest  of  candor  I  think  if  the  Senator  will 
reflect  lie  will  see  that  the  amendment  would  destroy  the  ever- 
normal  granary  in  years  when  the  parity  price  would  be 
under  ihe  current  price  which  might  be  caused  by  a  drought 
or  shcrt  crop.  If  the  Senators  are  satisfied.  I  shall  be 
content. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  am  quite  satisfied.  I  have  given  this 
matter  much  consideration.  We  do  provide  for  a  normal 
supply  and  in  the  event  we  shall  have  to  exceed  10  percent 
more  ihan  that.  10  percent  of  it  may  be  put  away  in  the 
ever-normal  granary. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  recognize 
the  value  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
connwlion  with  this  matter;   but   the  committee  felt   that 
we  would  not  be  successful  if  we  attempted  to  establish  an 
ever-normal  granary  when  the  price  was  at  parity  or  above. 
We  thought  that  it  was  more  important  than  the  enlarged 
ever-normal  granary  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  President,  the  only  element  which  in 
all  human  probability  would  bring  to   pass   a  price   above 
parity  would  be  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  quantity 
on  hand  to  establish  an  ever-normal  granary. 
Mr.  POPE.     Yes;   under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The   clerk   will   report   the 
next  amendment. 

Mr.  EIjLENDER.     Mr.  President. 

revert   to   page    68.   subsection    'b) 

amendment  to  that  section  stated. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     Is 

reques";   submitted    by   the    Senator 


I  renew  m.y  request  to 
and   ask    to    have    my 

there   objection  to  the 
from    Louisiana?     The 


Chair  hears  none. 
be  stated. 


The  amendment  to  the  amendment  will 


in  tnis  state  In  the  act  undsr  review,  there  are  cases  holding  Buch   1   loona  on  page  70,  Which  we  are  Xlow  considering.     In  the 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  68,  line  16,  after  the 
word  "cotton".  It  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
the  words  "tobacco,  and  rice." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  stfite,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
was  objection  to  that  amendment  on  yesterday,  and  a  re- 
quest was  made  that  It  go  o^-er.  The  reason  why  we  are 
proposing  to  strike  out  the  words  "tobacco  and  rice"  from 
the  subsection  presently  under  consideration  is  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  defining  the  normal  3^eld  of  those  two 
commodities.  By  referring  to  the  tobacco  and  rice  sections 
it  will  be  seen  that  allotments  of  tobacco  and  rice  are  made 
on  a  poundage  basis  and  not  on  an  acreage  basis,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  cotton  the  allocation  from  the  county  to 
the  farm  is  made  on  an  acrea^ge  basis.  That  is  the  reason 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  definition  for  normal  yield 
of  tobacco  and  rice  included  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  ELLDtDiR] 
on  page  68.  lines  16  and  17. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  move  to  further  perfect  the  text  of  the 
Committee  amendment  by  inserting  after  the  word  "any" 
in  line  17,  page  68.  the  words  "State  or"  so  that  It  will 
read: 

"Normal  yield"  per  acre  of  cotton  for  any  State  or  coun^  shall 
be  the  weighted  average — 

And  so  forth.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Seriator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
penJ  on  page  68,  line  17,  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Then  on  the  same  page,  line  20,  the  word 
"title"  should  be  stricken,  and  the  word  "act"  inserted,  so 
it  will  read: 

Computation  authorized  In  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  on  page  68, 
line  20,  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Record  will  show  that 
I  asked  that  paragraph  (b)  on  page  34  be  passed  over  until 
the  definitions  of  "normal  production"  and  "normal  yield"  on 
pages  68  and  69  were  adopted.  The  definitions  having  been 
perfected  and  agreed  to.  I  no^<r  ask  to  return  to  page  34. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  a  mcmient.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  68.  being  subsection  <  b) ,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  to  return  to  page 
34,  paragraph  (b),  which  wjis  passed  over  for  tiie  reasons 
that  I  have  just  stated,  so  that  an  amendment  may  be 
offered  to  that  paragraph  which  I  am  advised  will  be 
accepted  by  the  CMnmittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICISR.  The  amendment  wiU  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    On  page  34,  line  23,  after  the 

period,  it  is  proposed  to  Insert: 

Prxwided.  that  the  marketing;  quota  of  cotton  apportioned  to 
any  State  shall  not  be  leas  than  70  per  centum  of  the  normal 
yield  for  acreage  planted  to  cot:on  In  such  State  In  1937, 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  to  the  Senate 
that  this  amendment  Is  not  of  my  own  devising.  A  number 
of  Senators  from  States  seriously  affected  by  the  harsh  and 
inflexible  direction  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
the  terms  of  the  bill  relating  to  cotton  have  been  conferring 
together  under  the  leadersliip  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch],  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Cran- 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  His  (Olleague  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  my 
colleague  [Mr.  AshuxstI,  thij  Senators  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  T«uitAir],  the  Senators  from  Arkansas  [Mrs. 
Caraway  and  Mr.  MillbbI,  the  Senators  from  California  [Mr. 
JoHMSOH  and  Mr.  McAdooI.  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
TMr.  McKsujutl  have  all  collaborated  in  an  effort  to  find 
some  way  to  Improve  the  UD.  wherein  It  to  Injurious  to  our 


States.  Many  different  plans  have  been  given  consideration, 
and  after  much  thou^t  and  study,  by  a  process  of  trial  and 
error,  we  have  agreed  that  the  amendment  now  proposed  is 
the  best  practical  means  that  can  be  devised  to  meet  the 
situation  in  fairness  to  all  States  concerned  in  the  growing  of 
cotton.  The  formula  specified  in  the  amendment  is  the  only 
one  we  could  find  which  did  not  add  much  more  than  500,000 
bales  of  cotton  to  the  totrJ  crop. 

The  bill  proposes  to  control  the  growing  of  such  crops  as 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  by  the  establishment  of  national 
quotas  for  each  crop,  which  shall  be  divided,  first.  Into  State 
quotas;  second,  county  or  district  quotas:  and  finally  to  farm 
quotas.  Each  one  of  these  quotas  is  based  upon  a  formula. 
There  is  nothing  sacred  about  any  such  formulas  because  they 
are  all  man-made,  and  human  beings  are  prone  to  make 
errors. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  or  group  of  men  to  adopt  a 
formula  for  the  control  of  any  crop  grown  in  many  States 
that  will  l>e  perfectly  fair  and  equitable  to  each  and  every 
State  affected  by  it.  The  fact  that  no  one  is  infallible  and 
that  there  must  be  exceptions  to  every  nile  was  clearly  recog- 
nized by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  reporting 
this  bill,  as  is  shown  by  numerous  limitations  and  qualifica- 
tions which  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  measure. 

The  text  of  this  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  determine  exactly  what  its  effect 
would  be.  I  have  here  a  table  which  I  shall  place  In  the 
Record  which  shows  that  xmder  the  bill  the  total  allotment 
of  cotton  to  all  States  will  be  10,090,000  bales,  and  that  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted  the  total  allotment  of  cotton  to  all 
States  will  be  10,483,000  bales. 

By  adopting  the  5-year  weighted  average  yield  of  cotton 
per  acre  produced  in  the  various  States  as  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  State  quotas,  the  amendment  aids  those  States 
which  are  so  seriously  injured  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  which 
makes  normal  production  the  only  basis  of  computation. 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  will  be  to  add  the  following 
number  of  bales  to  the  quotas  of  the  following  States: 

To  South  Carolina,  34.000  bales.  To  Georgia.  24,000  bales- 
To  Florida.  2.000  bales.  To  Missouri.  53,000  bales.  To  Ten- 
nessee, 12.000  bales.  To  Alabama.  5,000  bales.  To  Missis- 
sippi. 63.000  bales.  To  Louisiana,  14,000  bales.  To  Arkansas, 
59,000  bales.  To  New  Mexico,  13.000  bales.  To  Arizona, 
47,000  bales.    To  California,  194,000  bales. 

Making  a  total  of  about  a  half  million  bales,  as  I  have 
indicated. 

I  have  submitted  the  departmental  Jastiflcation  for  this 
amendment  to  a  number  of  memt)ers  of  the  committee,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  committee  is  willing  to  have 
the  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  the  committee  felt  that 
some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  trends  in  pro- 
duction; and  in  subsection  (b)  on  page  34,  the  subsection 
the  Senator  referred  to.  is  contained  the  statement  "with 
adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage  during  this  period."  That 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  beginning,  in  considering  the  bill  as  reported,  the 
committee  recognized  that  there  w&s  a  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  trends  in  production;  and  they  included  in  this  sec- 
tion, which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  now  amending,  the 
provision  "with  adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage  during  this 
period"  with  the  thought  that  such  trends  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Of  course,  we  all  recognize  that  it  was  a 
difficult  responsibility  to  place  upon  the  Secretary  to  figure 
what  consideration  should  he  given  and  what  weight  should 
be  given,  and  how  it  could  be  adjusted.  This  formula  has 
been  worked  out,  which  takes  it  fully  Into  account.  With 
the  addition  of  all  these  acres,  the  changes  are  made  to  It 
largely  with  the  adjustment  or  trends  in  acreage  during 
this  period.  1  know  that  some  of  my  associates  think  that 
the  words  "with  adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage  during 
this  period"  should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  shall  m.odify  the  amendment  by  provid- 
ing that  the  words  "with  adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage 
during  this  period"  be  stricken,  and  then  add  the  proviso 
contained  In  the  amendment  now  at  the  desk.    I  thoroughly 
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a  factor  because  obvi- 


asree  with  the  Senator  from  Alahftmaj  that  it  Is  much  better 
to  define  In  the  UB  by  act  of  Confess  just  what  the  law 
Shan  mean  rather  than  to  leave  it  tt  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  what  adjustment  may  be  made 
for  trends. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  amendme  nt  is  to  take  into  con- 
sideration trends  in  acreage  while  the  normal  production 
definition  brings  about  fairly  equltaile  results  in  the  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  has 
been  reasraiabiy  uniform  during  the! 5-year  period,  it  does 
not  not  cover  adequately  the  principle  of  trends  in  acreage 
which  the  committee  sought  to  recogi  dze  in  formulating  the 
bill.  On  the  other  himd.  where  yiells  per  acre  have  been 
fairly  imiform,  irrespective  of  the  plmted  acreage,  a  more 
satisfactory  result  is  obtained  in  keepi  ng  with  acreage  trends 
when  the  normal  yield  Is  applied  to  th^  1937  acreage. 

The  1937  yield  is  not  asked  for  as 
ously  it  is  abnormal.    A  fair  consideration  of  normal  srleld 
in  relation  to  normal  production  biLngs  about  a  recognl 
tion  of  the  result  of  trends  in  acreage  which  cannot  other 
wise  be  established.    I  am   therefoie  perfectly  willing   to 
modify  my  amendment  to  conform  frtth  what  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  suggested. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    That  Is  entirely 
suited  quite  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  have  heard 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
zona  state  the  modification  he  desires 
ment? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    In  lines  22  and  23 
the  words  "with  adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage  during 
this  period"  and  insert  the  proviso  thf 1 1  have  offered,  which 
is  now  at,  the  clerk's  desk. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Thje  question  is  on  the 
amendment,  as  modified  by  the  Sei^itor  from  Arizona,  to 
the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  to 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  ask  iinanimous  donsent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rxcoao,  at  the  conclxision  of  ny  remarks,  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Depeirtment  of  Agricul|rure  showing  the  effect 
of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ta)3le  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

Cotton  atatUtics  relating  to  S.  2787 
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The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
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Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  amendments  on  pages 
34  and  35,  subsections  (b)  and  ic>,  which  were  passed  over 
the  other  day;  and  I  desire  to  offer  ar  amendment  to  para- 
graph tl)  of  subsection  'c).     It  is  on  page  35,  line  5. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

Mr.  BYPJ'fES.  Mr.  President,  before  that  is  done  I  should 
Like  to  know  the  status  of  subsection  <c);  whether  it  was 
adopteti.  or  whether  by  unanimous  consent  it  was  passed 
over. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  parliamentary  clerk 
advises  the  Chair  that  subsection  *c)  went  over. 

MR.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Is  subsection  <c)  now  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amend.Tient? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Lousiana 
[Mr.  Overton]  has  asked  that  the  Senate  revert  to  subsection 
<c)  for  the  purpose  of  considering  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  state   it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Have  we  now  passed  over  the  cotton  sec- 
tion oi  the  bill?  Have  we  finished  the  consideration  of  the 
cotton  section  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
Chair  is  advised  that  subsections  'b>  and  *c)  on  pages  34 
and  35  were  passed  over.  The  Senate  has  just  adopted 
paragraph  <b)  on  page  34,  as  amended. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Ovxrton]  is  now  asking 
that  the  Senate  recur  to  paragraph  '  c » .  beginning  at  the 
bottom  ot  page  34,  for  the  purpose  of  ccnsidering  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an  amendment  to  that 
portion  cf  the  bill  which  relates  to  cotton,  and  I  wish  to  put 
it  fonvard  at  the  proper  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  recur- 
ring to  E>aragraph  (c) ,  found  at  the  bottom  of  page  34,  the 
cotton  section? 

Mr.  B'i'RNES.  Mr.  President,  subsections  ""c)  and  (d)  were 
passed  over.  What  I  desire  to  know  is  whether,  by  the  mo- 
tion cf  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Senate  is  now  to  act 
upon  those  two  subsections.  I  desire  to  ask  that  action  be 
not  tiiken  at  this  time,  because  I  have  asked  for  Information 
as  to  the  effect  upon  the  various  States  of  the  language  con- 
tained in  subsections  'o  and  <d).  I  am  interested  only  in 
havir.g  final  action  postponed  until  I  secure  that  information. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena.te  the  other  day 
passed  over  the  amendments  represented  by  subsections  <b) 
and  c>.  Now  we  have  returned  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  subsection  ib) ,  and  have  amended  it.  I  wish  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  paragraph  1 1 »  of  subsection  'O .  I  should 
like  to  have  that  amendment  considerrd.  and  then  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  can  obtain  such  information  in  the 
light  of  that  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment,  in 
the  event  that  it  shall  be  adopted.     I  think  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McKFT.J  AR.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  would  be 
willing  to  have  the  paragraph  go  over? 

Mi-.  0\'ERT0N.  I  think  my  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  and  then  the  Senatcjr  from  South  Carolina  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  ^et  the  infonnation  he  desires 
as  to  the  effect  of  subjection  '  c  >  upon  the  allocations  to  the 
different  counties  and  the  different  farm  units. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objecUon  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  S*'nator  from  Louisiana. 
I  am  asking  only  that  final  action  as  to  the  paragraph  be 
not  taken  at  this  time. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  have  no  objection  to  that  request. 

Ml".  BONT:.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

M".  OVERTON.     I  yiel± 

M".  BONE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Pope]  a  question,  if  I  may,  about  one  part  of  the  bill. 
We  have  passed  it,  but  I  should  like  to  recur  to  it  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  little  information. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Would  the  Senator  have  any  objection 
to  withholding  liis  request  until  1  can  dispose  of  this  amend- 
menii?    It  will  take  only  a  minute. 
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Mr.  BONE.     Very  well. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICI31.  The  clerk  wiH  state  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  S'.enator  from  Louisiana  to  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  35,  Une  5,  after  the 
word  "State",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  colon,  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

Provided,  however.  That  tte  lands  devoted  to  cops  for  market 
other  than  cotton  shall  be  exc.uded  In  determining  tilled  lands 
under  this  subsection  (1). 

Mr.  0\'ERTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the  bill  presently  reads, 
without  this  amendment  being  adopted,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  take  into  consideration  as  a  basis  for  mak- 
ing allocations  among  the  dflerent  counties  the  proportion 
that  the  land  devoted  to  tilled  lands  on  cotton  farms  in  the 
coimty  is  of  the  land  devoted  to  tilled  lands  on  all  cotton 
farms  in  the  State.  "Tilled  land"  is  elsewhere  defined  in 
the  bill  to  be  "the  acreage  devoted  to  soil-depleting  row 
crops  and  all  other  soil-depl«toig  feed  crops."  If  an  alloca- 
tion as  to  acreage  is  to  be  paid  upon  tilled  land  under  that 
definition,  then  the  Secretary  would  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration land  devoted  to  peanuts,  land  devoted  to  sugar, 
land  devoted  to  rice,  land  devoted  to  any  cash  crop.  The 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  restrict  the  Secretary,  in 
considering  the  allocations  1m  be  made  in  reference  to  cot- 
ton, to  lands  that  are  tilled  for  cotton  home-consumption 
products,  and  therefore  to  exclude  from  the  proportimi  sug- 
gested by  the  bill  as  it  now  reads  all  lands  that  are  devoted 
to  other  cash  crops  besides  cotton. 

If  that  amendment  is  not  adopted,  then  an  allocation 
would  be  made,  for  instance,  to  a  sugar  coimty  far  beyond 
the  cotton  acreage  which  that  sugar  county  would  require, 
and  the  surplus  allotment  v/ould  be  "frozen;"  and  the  same 
thing  would  be  true  with  rcjference  to  peanut  counties,  and 
with  reference  to  wheat  counties. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  letter  addressed  to 
the  Senator  from  Blansas  [Mr.  McGill]  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope],  made  the  following  statement  in 
reference  to  the  feature  oJ.'  the  hill  which  I  am  trying  to 
correct  by  the  amendment: 

The  method  of  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  could  be  revised  so 
as  to  avoid  difficulties  and  Irequalltles.  As  now  drauTi.  the  bill 
would  result  ta  the  asslEnmont  cf  acreage  allotments  to  n^any 
larnxs  where  they  could  not  bj  used  economically.  It  would  tend 
to  freeze  cotton  production  in  uneconomic  areas.  It  would  also 
tend  to  force  all  farmers  In  a  county  to  adopt  the  same  creeping 
system.  A  farmer  who  produces  other  cash  cropw,  as  tobacco,  rice, 
peanuts,  potatoes,  wheat,  or  trjck  crops,  wo\ild  receive  Just  as  large 
a  cotton  aUotmemt  as  a  fanrscr  whose  only  cash  crop  Is  cotton. 
Hence  the  bill  now  tends  to  lUscrlmlnate  against  the  best  cotton 
areas  and  against  farmers  who  have  to  depend  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  on  cotton. 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  Presidi^nt,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BILBO.  In  making  liiese  allotments,  the  Senator  says 
that  only  such  lands  as  ai-e  utilized  in  growing  cotton  for 
the  market  shall  be  considered.  Ttut  Senator  does  not  mean 
to  eliminate  lands  which  wil  be  cultivated  for  home  use,  for 
the  use  of  the  fanner? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  Senator  Is  correct  In  that  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Termessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  If  this  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted  the  bill,  as  it  stan^ls,  would  change  very  largely  the 
amount  of  cotton  grown  ir.  the  various  counties  and  various 
States;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    It  would. 

Mr.  McKEXLAR.  And  ii;  would  bring  about  a  different  re- 
lationship, and  one  whicii  ought  not  to  exist,  because  it 
would  "freeze"  lands  in  many  counties  which  heretofore 
have  planted  cotton? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  It  would  "freeze"  allocations  that  are 
made  to  counties  that  the  counties  never  would  utilize.  The 
purpose  ol  the  amendment  is  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  PresidfiJit 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  >neld. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  desire  to  say,  first,  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  Senator  has  ascertained  the  figures  of  the  allotments 
that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  No;  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  I  have  not  obtained  those  figures.  I  am 
simply  presenting  the  amendment  on  its  merits  without 
having  obtamed  any  statistics  on  the  subject. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  state  in  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment. Immediately  following  it  I  have  another  amendment 
on  page  36.  worded  just  like  this  amendment,  but  applying 
to  the  farm  units  instead  of  to  the  coimties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)   on  page  35. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  complete  the 
whole  plan,  I  have  a  similar  amendment  on  page  36.  Ime  6, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  amendment  reported  by 
the  committee  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLATrv'E  Clxkk.  On  page  36,  line  6,  tJter  the 
words  "in  such  year",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  colon  and 
the  following: 

Provided,  however.  That  the  lands  demoted  to  crops  for  market 
other  than  cotton  shall  be  excluded  in  detennlnlng  tlUed  lands 
\inder  this  subsection  (2). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  on  page  36. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  understood  from  the 
Chair  that  subsection  (d)  had  been  temporarily  pas.sed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  probably  was 
misinformed.  The  parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
subsection  (d)  was  agreed  to  when  reached  in  its  regular 
order. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Then.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  subsection  (d)  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  adopted  subsection  (d),  appearing  on  page  35. 
may  be  reconsidered  for  the  purpose  of  offering  additional 
amendments.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Will  the  Senator  agree  to  leave  that  motion 
pending?  Before  we  leave  subsection  (c),  I  desire  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  clarify  subsection  (3)  on  page  35.  It 
does  not  change  the  sense  of  the  subsection,  but  is  Just  to 
clarify  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  understood  from  the  Chair 
that  subsection  (c)  has  not  been  finally  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  know  it;  but  I  want  to  perfect  it  before  we 
leave  it.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Byrnes]?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  vote 
by  which  the  Senate  agreed  to  subsection  (d)  on  page  35 
is  reconsidered,  and  the  section  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  amend  the  cwn- 
mittee  amendment  on  page  35,  line  14,  by  striking  out  the 
word  "average"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"normal." 

The  effect  of  that  amendment  is  to  have  the  language  on 
page  35  accord  with  the  definition  which  appears  at  a  sub- 
sequent place  in  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
BankheadI.  who  has  been  in  charge  of  this  particular  s«x- 
tion,  is  in  favor  of  having  the  several  provisions  of  the  WU 
accord  in  this  particular. 
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i  reed  to. 

1  tie  amendment  which 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena  -or  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  the  amendment  reported  by  tjhe  committee,  desig- 
nated as  sut)section  (d)  on  page  35. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  ^as  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  as 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President,  I  offer 
I  send  to  the  desk  in  lieu  of  siibsection]  (3)  under  subsection 

<c>  on  page  35.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  the  ar^endment  reported  by 
the  committee  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Cldk.  On  page  3£ ,  In  lieu  of  lines  8  to 
11,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  followin  ;: 

(3)  The  proportion  that  the  number  of  iMnilies  composed  of  two 
or  more  peraons  actually  reskUng  annnaJly  on  and  actuaUy  en- 
gaged m  the  production  or  growing  of  <otton  in  the  county  Is 
of  the  total  numtxr  of  such  families  In  th^  State 

idment  is  offered  as 

It  does  not  change 

expression  of  the 

l>efore  we  finally 


am  sn 


attempted 
provision 


aik 

subsecti3n 


bii 


idertacing 


wiU 


Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President,  the 
a  matter  of  correction  and  clariflcatioi  i 
the  sense  of  the  provision  or  the 
sense.     I  desire  to  perfect  tije 
consider  it  as  adopted. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  I 
what  will  be  accomplished  by 
now  or  as  it  is  i>ropo8ed  to  be  amendei 

Mr.  BILBO.    The  real  purpose  is, 
to  the  counties  which  will  afterward 
of  the  counties,  to  take  care  of  the 
That  should  be  an  element  of 
allotments,  because  it  is  the  prime 
and  of  the  entire  program  to  look  af 
individual  families  in  preference  to 
in  farming  as  a  commercial  un 
the  bases  upon  which  the  allotments 
included  in  this  formula.    I  desire  to 
so  that  when  we  go  back  to  it  and 
adoption,  subsection  (3)    will  say.  in 
offered,  what  we  reaUy  mean. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  wi 
the  effect  of  "freezing"  lands  in  any 
State? 

Mr.  BILBO.     Absolutely  not ;  it  will 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does 
sissippi  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  BILBO.     I  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     What  effect  wUJ 
ment  have  on  those  counties  in  which 
Will  it  in  any  manner  increase  the 
under  this  bill  to  such  counties  for  the 

Mr.  BILBO.     Oh.  no!     This  part 
which  the  allocation  is  to  be  made 
residing  annually  on  and  actually 
tlon  or  growing  of  cotton." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    But  why  is  it 
consideration  all  the  families  throughjo 
to  make  allocations? 

Mr.  BILBO.    The  amendment  clanJQ 
authorities    are    to    take    into 
throughout  the  State  who  actually 
engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton 
outside  are  not  to  be  considered  at  all, 

Mr.    ELLENDER.    llie    amendmeiit 
dwellers? 

Mr.  BILBO.    It  excludes  them, 
written  to  take  care  of  those  who 
lands  and  produce  cotton  on  them. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President,  I 
effect  the  amendment  would  have  on 
where  the  owner  of  the  plantation 
posed  of  two  or  more  persons  and 
12-acre  or  15-acre  lots  of  the  plantat 

Mr.  BILBO.    The  Senator's 
purpose  of  the  amendment.    I  care 


n  making  allocaticms 

allotted  to  the  farms 

ndividual  farm  units. 

consid^ation  in  making  the 

pmxjse  of  the  counties 

£T  the  welfare  of  the 

t|iose  who  are  engaged 

That  is  one  of 

shiould  be  made  to  others 

perfect  this  provision 

:onsider  it  finally  for 

the  language  I  have 


live 


pit 


quest  on 
rot 


the  Senator  to  state 
(3),  either  as  it  Is 


the  amendment  have 
other  counties  of  the 


help  "unfreeze"  them, 
the  Senator  yield? 
he  Senator  from  Mis- 
Loul^iama? 

the  Senator's  amend- 
there  are  large  cities? 
aijiount  of  land  allotted 
production  of  cotton? 
of   the   formula   upon 
re!ers  to  those  "actually 
eijgaged  in  the  produc- 

i^ecessary  to  take  into 
ut  the  State  in  order 


les  that  matter,    The 

consijderation    the    families 

on  and  are  actually 

The  families  who  live 


excludes    the    city 


"he 
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amendment  Is  so 
;ually  live  on  cotton 


should  like  to  ask  what 

arge  cotton  operations 

might  take  families  com- 

them  on  10 -acre  or 

on? 

uncovers   the   real 
how  large  the  farm 


may  b(\  or  bow  niany  acres  may  be  culti\.-ated ;  if  the  owner 
is  wiling  to  b'xld  a  house  ar.d  put  a  family  on  the  land 
and  keep  them  there  year  after  year  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion o!  cotton.  If  .'=h(iuld  be  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  take 
care  of  that  individual  unit,  whether  it  is  on  the  land  of  some- 
body else  or  no^  It  i.s  a  family,  and  the  Government  cucht 
to  tako  care  of  it  By  so  doing  we  shall  at  least  keep  that 
family  off  the  relief  roils. 

Mr.  C/ERTON.  It  w^u'd  make  it  possible  to  tax  a  planta- 
tion? 

Mr.  BILBO.     Yes. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr  President.  I  de.'^ire  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  iMr.  Pope]  a  question  about  the  language  on 
page  19  of  the  bill.  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  because  I  have 
not  heard  all  the  d-bate  on  the  bill,  having  been  compelled 
to  be  absent  from  the  Senate.  In  line  7  i3  found  a  reference 
to  dairy  practices,  tied  in  with  soil-dcplction  base  acreage, 
and  apparently  the  dairy  pracices  are  to  be  prescribed  in 
a  contract  offered  the  farmers.  In  the  West  are  many 
dairies,  and  it  may  be  this  has  all  been  explained  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  other  reference  in  the  bill 
that  amplifies  the  language  or  makes  it  more  explicit  or 
throws  any  light  on  it,  or  is  this  merely  loo.'^e  language  in 
the  bill?  Are  there  any  limitatinn?'  Is  the  Secretary  cir- 
ctimscribed  in  any  way  in  the  type  of  contract  he  may  tender 
the  farmer  with  resF>ect  to  dairying?  What  is  to  be  done 
about  dairying?  In  my  State  dairying  is  q'dite  an  important 
business. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  of  that  section  which  refers  to  dairying,  more 
perhaps  than  with  reference  ro  any  other  .section  of  the  bill. 
This  particular  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  bill  at  the 
request  of  dairymen  who  are  interested  m  tnving  to  the  Sec- 
retary power  to  prevent  an  increase  in  dairy  herds  as  a  result 
of  crops  grown  on  soU-depleted  acreage. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  know  tliere  wa.;  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  it  in  the  House,  because  I  saw  it  in  the  Record.  I  was 
not  aware  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  canvassed  m  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  POPE.  Dairy  amendments  are  pending,  one  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Ccpel.«.nd!,  one  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  !Mr.  McN.iry!,  and  I  l.ave  one  or  two 
which  I  intend  to  cffcr.  I  think  it  will  take  som.o  little  time 
to  clear  them  up.  but  they  are  all  amendments  intended  to 
clarify  the  dairy  situation. 

Mr.  BONE.  Is  there  any  other  language  in  the  bill  refer- 
ring to  t!:ese  prcvision.i  respecting  the  dairy  business? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mi.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  m.e? 

Mr.  BONE.  I  am  glad  to  do  so.  I  merely  want  some  light 
on  this  matter. 

Ml-.  COPELAND.  Th.ere  is  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  the  eflect  th.it  at  the  proper  time  all  the  dairy 
amendments  and  the  whole  dairy  problem  shall  be  consid- 
ered. I  think  I  know  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind,  and  I 
am  in  great  sj-inpathv  W:th  him.  I  think  we  are  on  the  way 
toward  an  adjustment  of  the  matter,  and  I  hope  he  will  bear 
with  the  program  a.>  laid  down. 

Mr.  BONE.     I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Tl-ie  question  is  on  agreeing 
to   the   amendment   of   the   Senator   from   Mississippi    IMr. 
BiLBo]  as  modified. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr,  Prc.--idcn',  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  a  right  to  perfect  his  amendment,  but  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  section  is  to  be  pa.-.svd  rv-r.  I  desire  to  get  some 
additional  information  from  the  Department  before  it  is 
finally  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  qu-:*stion  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  Eunendmenc  of  the  Senatcr  from  Mississippi  to  the 
committee  amendiiienr. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  x\a.s  agn^ed  to. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  Pretiden^ ,  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure. 
Various  sections  and  subsections  of  the  bill  have  been  passed 
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over,  of  course,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be 
taken  up  later.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  more  orderly  for 
us  to  go  through  the  bill  and  finish  reswiing  It  for  committee 
amendments  and  pass  upon  them,  and  then  go  back  and  clear 
up  all  the  amendments  that  have  been  passed  over.  I  think 
that  would  be  the  more  orderly  procedure,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  interest  oi'  clarity,  because  if  we  go  back  and 
take  up  one  section  that  has  been  pcissed  over  and  then  take 
up  a  new  amendment  of  the  committee,  and  then  go  back  to 
another  section  passed  over,  it  is  going  to  be  diflBcult  to  under- 
stand which  have  been  adopted  and  which  have  been  rejected. 
I  think  we  had  better  go  through  the  bill  and  finish  consid- 
eration of  the  committee  amendments,  and  then  take  up  in 
order  such  amendments  or  sections  or  subsections  as  may 
have  been  passed  over. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  that  would  probably  be  the 
proper  procedure,  but  as  to  the  rice  section.  I  desire  permis- 
sion to  call  up  an  amendment  that  was  passed  over  yesterday 
and  which  was  offered  in  an  effort  to  clarify  that  section. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  hav»i  no  objection  to  that,  but  if  we  do 
it  as  to  the  rice  title,  we  w:Jl  have  to  do  it  as  to  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  other  things  which  have  gone  over.  I  had  hoped  we 
might  take  up  the  amendments  in  an  orderly  way,  beginning 
with  the  next  committee  amendment,  and  conclude  consid- 
eration of  committee  am(;ndments,  and  then  go  back  and  in 
an  orderly  way  consider  amendments  which  have  been  passed 
over.  If  the  Senator  for  any  reason  wants  to  consider  his 
amendment  now,  I  have  :io  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  a  very  good  reason.  We  are  trying 
to  work  out  the  situation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Very  weU. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
recur  to  page  51  of  the  bill,  the  rice  section,  subsection  (c) ,  at 
the  bottom  of  page  51,  all  of  page  52,  and  down  to  and  includ- 
ing Lne  20,  on  page  53.  ][  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OPWCER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
re<iuest  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the'  cleik  will  report  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was.  on  page  51.  line  21,  to  strike  out 
"persons  producing  rice'  and  insert  "producers";  in  line 
25  to  strike  out  "persoc"  and  insert  "producer";  on  page 
52,  in  line  2,  to  strike  ojt  "person"  and  insert  "producer"; 
in  line  5  to  strike  out  'person"  and  insert  "producer";  in 
line  7  to  strike  out  "penon"  and  insert  "producer";  in  line 
9  to  strike  out  "person"  and  insert  "producer";  in  line  11 
to  strike  out  "person"  and  insert  "producer";  in  line  13  to 
strike  out  "persons"  and  insert  "producers";  in  line  19  to 
strike  out  "person"  and  insert  "producer";  In  line  22  to 
strike  out  "person"  and  insert  "producer";  in  line  25  to 
strike  out  "persons"  and  insert  "producers";  on  page  53, 
in  line  6,  to  strike  out  "persons"  and  insert  "producers";  in 
line  10  to  strike  out  "persons"  and  insert  "producers";  in 
line  14  to  strike  out  "person"  and  insert  "producer";  and 
In  line  16  to  strike  out  "person"  and  insert  "producer"; 
so  as  to  make  the  section  read: 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  local  and  State  com- 
mittees of  farmers,  for  the  allotment  of  each  State  apportionment 
among  producers  in  such  State.  Such  allotment  with  respect 
to  the  marketing  years  commencing  Augxxst  1,  1937,  and  August 
1,  1938.  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  (1),  if 
such  a  base  was  established,  the  rice  base  production  established 
for  each  such  producer  under  the  1937  agricultural  conservation 
program;  (2)  the  average  amount  of  rice  produced  by  each  such 
producer  during  the  5-year  period  1932-1936,  Including  the  normal 
production  of  any  acreage  retired  or  diverted  from  rice  production 
by  such  producer  during  such  years  under  agricultural  adjust- 
ment and  conservation  programs;  and  (3)  the  amount  of  rice 
produced  by  each  such  producer  In  1937,  Including  the  normal 
production  of  any  acreage  diverted  from  rice  production  by  such 
producer  during  such  year  under  the  agriciiltural  conservation 
program,  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  In  order 
that  the  allotment  for  each  producer  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable 
as  compared  with  allotments  established  for  other  producers  hav- 
ing similar  conditions  with  respect  to  the  following:  Land,  labor, 
and  equipment  avaUable  for  the  production  of  rice;  crop-rotation 
practices,  soil  fertility,  and  other  physical  factorm  affecting  the 
production  oX  rloe.    Such  allotment  for  subsequent  years  shall  be 


made  on  the  basis  of  the  larger  of  i\)  tho  average  amount  of 
rice  produced  by  each  pr  >ducer  during  the  flvr-yc;*!  pcruxl  upon 
which  State  apportionmenl.s  pursuant  to  sxibstK-tirn  km  an  UiM-d 
for  such  year,  or  (2i  the  allotment  made  to  .Mirh  pr.Klurer  for 
the  preceding  year,  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  nccestiary 
in  order  that  tho  allotraeiu  for  each  prLiductr  Kluiu  bt^  ijiir  and 
rea.«onable  as^  ci  mparcd  with  allotments  e.'-tabU«.hrd  tor  clhtr 
producers  having  s-.milar  conditions  with  respect  to  the  foUowlnc 
Land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  tlie  production  of  rki 
crop-rotation  prat'tices.  soU  fertility,  and  other  physical  lacl*.)r« 
affecting  the  production  of  rici>:  Provided,  Tliat  not  excfcding 
3  percent  of  each  State  apportionment  shall  be  Bv.-iilablc  It 
allotment  among  producers  who,  for  the  first  time  In  5  VTOrp. 
produce  rice  to  bo  marketed  in  the  marketing  year  next  succeed- 
ing the  marketing  year  in  which  such  State'  apportlojinient  .s 
made,  such  allotments  to  be  made  upon  such  basis  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  fair  and  just  and  wlU  apply  to  all  producers  to  whom 
an  apportionment  is  made  under  thLs  provision  uniformly  wltlnn 
the  State  on  the  basis  or  cla.sslflcatlon  adopted.  In  determining 
the  average  amount  of  rice  produced  by  anv  producer  during 
any  5-year  period  there  shall  be  omitted  from"  sxich  computation 
any  year  in  which  the  amount  of  rice  produced  by  such  producer 
Is  less  than  75  jiercent  of  the  average  amount  computed  by  includ- 
ing such  year,  if  such  deficiency  in  production  for  such  j*ar  was 
due  to  damage  caused  by  storms,  .salt  water,  or  other  uncon- 
trollable acts  of  nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  tlie 
amendment  of  tiie  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  funendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  an  Inquiry 
in  regard  to  that  subsection.  I  notice  in  the  tobacco  sec- 
tion a  provision  for  5  percent  of  the  national  quota  for 
tobacco  to  be  left  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  new  lands.  Under  this  section,  not  exceed- 
ing 3  percent  of  the  State  apportionment  shall  be  available 
within  the  State  for  apjwrtionment  to  new  lands.  That 
would  mean  that  anybody  outside  of  the  State  now  grow- 
ing cotton  who  wanted  to  grow  rice  could  not  do  so.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  to  have  the  same  provision  for  rice  as  for 
tobacco,  to  give  the  Secretary  some  little  leeway  in  that 
respect?  Instead  of  "not  exceeding  3  percent  of  each  State 
apportionment",  make  It  read  "3  percent  of  the  national 
apportionment  available  for  quota  among  persons  for  the 
first  time  in  5  years  producing  rice."  That  would  be  a  pro- 
vision which  would  make  the  rule  uniform  as  to  tobacco 
and  rice. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
objection  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  If  the  committee  has  no  objection,  I  would 
like  to  perfect  the  section,  on  page  53,  line  5.  by  striking  out 
"each  State"  and  inserting  "the  national";  and  in  line  8.  by 
striking  out  "State"  and  inserting  "national";  and  In  Une 
12,  by  striking  out  "State"  and  inserting  "United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  LEcisLATrvE  Clerk.  On  page  53,  In  line  5,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "each  State"  and  insert  "the  national"; 
in  line  8,  to  strike  out  "State"  and  insert  "national";  and  in 
line  12,  to  strike  out  "State"  and  insert  "United  States",  so 
as  to  read: 

.•  Provided.  That  not  exceeding  3  percent  of  the  national  api)or- 
tlonment  shall  be  available  for  allotment  among  persons  who.  for 
the  first  time  In  5  years,  produce  rice  to  be  marketed  In  the  rr.ar- 
ketlng  year  next  succeeding  the  marketing  year  In  which  cuch 
national  apportionment  Is  made,  ruch  allotments  to  be  made  upon 
such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems  fair  and  Just  and  will  apply 
to  all  persons  to  whom  an  apportionment  is  made  under  Uus  pro- 
vision uniformly  withm  the  Umted  States  on  the  basis  or  clashi-  , 
flcation  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  have  we  now  returned  to 
that  portion  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  cotton? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  regular  order  has  been 
called  for.  and  the  next  amendment  to  be  reported  by  the 
clerk  is  on  page  70,  line  1.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  desire  to  refer  to  that  section  or  subsection? 
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Mr.  BATLEY.    I  have  an  amendment 
ton  section,  and  T  have  been  waiting  with 
that  section  <c)  has  not  been  adopted. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.     It  has 
Certain   amendments   were   made   to   thit 
amended,  it  has  not  been  approved. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  is  not 
to  comply  with  the  siiggestion  I  made  thdt 
amendments  as  have  been  passed  over,  alt 
shall  have  finished  consideration  of  the 

ment3? 

Mr.    BAILEY.    Does    the    Senator 
whether  we  are  amending  the  committee 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  am  talking  about 
have  been  passed  over. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  am  willing  to  do  that 
would  loae  mj  rights  while  we  are 
mittee  amendments.    Under  the  rule 
amendment  while  the  committee 
want  to  have  the  understanding  clear 
amendments  to  the  committee 
through  with  the  regiolar  order. 

Mr.   BARKLEY.    That  appUes  to  all 
have  been   passed   over.    Various 
offered  to  sections  and  subsections  of 
other  titles  of  the  biU  that  were  passed 
posed  of. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Would  that  preclude 
amendment  later? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    When  we  take  up 
sections  which  have  been  passed  over. 
be  offered.    The  suggestion  I  make  is 
back  and  taking  up  one  amendment  tha 
should  go  through  the  bill,  complete 
committee  amendments,  and  then  go 
and  take  up  the  first  amendment  passejl 
seriatim  until  we  dispose  of  those  am 
been  passed  over.    Any  amendment  to 
passed  over  that  would  be  in  order  no; 

then.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  cleric 
amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee 
after  line  6,  to  insert  the  following: 

16.  "Tobacco"  means  each  of  the  kinds  o] 
comprising  the  types  specified  as  claaslfled  Li 
tory   Announcenicnt  No.    118.   of   the   Bureai 
nomlca  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Flue-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  11, 
Plre-cvired   tobacco.  comprlsLng  types  21, 
Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types 
Barley  tobacco,  comprtsln-^  t>-pe  31; 
Maryland  tobacco,  comprising  type  32; 
Clgar-flller   and  clgar-bindpr   tobacco,   cc 
43,  44,  45.  4«,  51.  53.  53,  54,  and  55. 

The  proTlslcns  of  thl«  act  shall  apply  to 
severally. 
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Mr.  TYDINOS.    Mr.  President,  line 
"Maryland  tobacco,  comprising  tjrpe  32 
tlon  In  connection  with  this  type  of  to 
If  presented  to  the  Senate  would  indica 
be  included  in  the  bill.    I  have  been  Ir 
bacco  farmers  of  my  State  in  the  last 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
tlcular  tobacco,  and  I  am  advised  that 
competition  with  the  ordinary  tobaccd 
mixed  in  with  other  tobacco  In  order 
from  going  out  once  It  Is  lit.    The  tobadco 
In  other  words,  and  without  this  quaht^ 
rette  will  not  continue  burning  after  a 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will 

Mr.  TYDINOS.    Let  me  complete  n^ 
will  gladly  yleW. 

The  difBculty  is  that  we  are  not  supplThig 
tobacco  as  the  d(»nestic  manufacturers 
asking  us  to  increase  otir  acreage,  bemuse 
oaough  of  the  tobacco  to  mix  with  otter 
to  get  the  quality  in  a  baming  cigaret  e 
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will  state  the  next 
was,  on  page  70, 

tobacco  listed  below. 
Service  and  Resfula- 
of  Agricultural   Eco- 


2.   13,  and  14; 

2,  23.   and  24; 

,  36.  and  37; 


uprising   types   41,   42. 
juch  kinds  of  tobacco 


contains  the  words 
There  is  a  situa- 
lacco  which  I  think 
e  that  it  should  not 
touch  with  the  to- 
2  or  3  days  in  an 
sirroimding  this  par- 
it  does  not  come  in 
grown;    that   it   is 
to  keep  a  cigarette 
bums  constantly, 
of  tobacco  a  ciga- 
^oker  once  lights  it. 
Senator  yield? 
statement,  and  I 


as  much  of  this 

want.     They   are 

they  have  not 

tobaccos  in  order 

which  they  desire. 


The  law  of  prices  worts  backward,  on^  miaht  .say,  in 
relation  to  this  tobacco.  In  other  word.s.  If  we  coiild  supply 
more  of  it,  the  manufacturers  would  buy  up  cr  entu-e  crop, 
and  there  would  be  a  better  price;  but  becau.se  we  have  it  in 
such  rmali  quantities  it  is  not  f- d.^ible  for  ihem  to  u.sc  it, 
and  consequently  we  are  shipping  most  of  it  to  France, 
where  it  is  being  sold.  For  a  numb*^r  of  years  the  entire 
stock  of  the  tobacco  farmers  of  Mar>-!and  wa-s  sold  to 
France,  practically  none  of  it  in  this  country;  and  everj'one 
knows  that  the  French  pnce  for  tobacco  is  not  always  the 

highest.  ^     r^    ^       , 

There  are  only  five  or  six  .'^mall  counties  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  in  which  tobacco  is  raised.  Because  of  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  this  t>-pe  of  tobacco  is  not  easily  produced 
in  other  places.  The  growprs  in  Maryland  can  get  more 
money  for  their  tobacco  if  they  can  raise  enough  to  make  it 
attractive  to  any  one  of  the  large  cigarette  manufacturers, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  been  able  to  fiu-nish 
the  amount  necessary. 

The  Southern  Maryland  Tubacco  Growers'  Association  is 
endeavoring  this  year  to  increase  the  acreage,  so  that  they 
can  supply  the  tobacco  on  the  domestic  market,  and.  as  I 
stated,  it  does  not  come  in  primary  competition  with  ordi- 
nary tobacco.  A  little  bit  of  it  is  used  m  each  cigarette  to 
give  it  a  burning  quality. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  in  my 
State  will  be  helped,  or  that  the  farmers  throughout  the 
country  will  be  helped,  by  making  this  tobacco  subject  to  a 
quota,  under  any  conditions.  The  raising  of  this  tobacco  is 
an  old  industry.  a.s  old  as  the  S^ate  itself.  One  can  ride 
througli  the  tobacco  section,  a  .'^mall  .strip,  and  see  the 
tobacco  farms.  I  believe  those  farmers  have  a  g.->od  case, 
and  that  this  small  amount  of  tobacco,  which  is  different 
from  any  other,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  bill.  I  hope  the 
authors  of  the  biU  wiU  take  :t  out,  becau.se  there  could  be  no 
good  reason,  m  my  judgment,  why  it  should  bo  retained  in  the 
bill,  and  it  cenamly  will  not  injure  any  other  tobacco  of 
which  I  know. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ntb'iska 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  'hank  the  Senator,  but  I  have  changed 
m.y  mind.  I  will  take  the  floor  in  my  ow^a  right  if  I  can  get 
recognition. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  Prc.-.ident.  I  am  not  attacking  the 
philosophy  of  crop  control.  It  just  seemed  to  me  that  thi.s 
particular  crop,  by  virtU'-  of  the  way  it  is  situated  In  rela- 
tion to  the  tobacco  industry,  could  make  out  a  .sijecuU  ca.se 
as  to  why  it  woiUd  be  unwise  to  include  this  kind  of  tobacco 

in  the  bill. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  amount  of  tobacco  grown  in  my 
State  is  not  la;g».  It.s  culture  is  conSned  to  a  smnll  section 
of  tlie  State.  It  dofs  not  come  in  competition  with  the 
average  tobacco  grown  ;n  this  country.  It  is  grown  and  used 
primarily  to  give  the  burning  quality  to  other  tobacco,  and  I 
hope  that  those  m  charge  of  the  bill  will  consent  to  its  being 
taken  out  of  the  bill,  and  if  any  statement  I  have  made 
proves  upon  further  investigation  to  be  unfounded,  or  if  there 
is  any  good  reas.^n  nor  new  apparent  why  the  tobacco  should 
be  put  back  into  the  bill,  I  .shall  b*/  glad  ^o  work  to  Uiat  end, 
but  so  far  I  have  heard  no  reason  why  th;.s  type  of  tobacco 
should  be  contained  in  the  b:Il. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ndcif^'ss  of  the  Senator 
from  Man'land  has  impressed  me  with  the  ;mportance  of 
this  subject,  an  importance  away  beyond  what  would  be 
indicated.  There  have  been  great  fires  in  tenement  houses 
in  the  cities  of  this  country;  vast  areas  of  forest  lands  have 
been  entirely  btimed  because  some  tramper  going  through 
the  forest  has  thrown  aside  a  cigarette.  The  burning  ciga- 
rette has  cost  us  hundreds  of  milbons  of  dollars  every  year; 
it  has  destroyed  many  of  our  valuable  forests,  and  permitted 
the  run-off  of  rain  to  destroy  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands 
in  the  United  States  through  erosion. 

I  never  before  knew  why  it  was  that  a  cigarette  would  not 
go  out  when  one  threw  it  away.  It  is  all  plain  now.  It  is 
because  it  has  had  mixed  m  it  som.e  Maryland  tobacco,  and 
we  ought  to  prohibit  its  use  ixi  the  United  States. 
[Laughter.]     I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  that 
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we  ought  to  encourage  its  exportation  to  those  countries 
which  are  standing  in  the  way  of  human  progress,  and  im- 
peding the  march  of  civilization.  We  ought  to  give  a  bounty 
to  those  who  export  it  to  Japan,  let  us  say.  [Laughter.] 
When  we  want  to  use  it  as  an  element  in  war  with  an  enemy, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  export  a  lot  of  this  American  tobacco, 
and  bum  them  up.     [Laughter.] 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  provision  as  to  this 
tobacco  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bill.  There  should  be 
no  limitation  on  its  production,  if  it  is  grown  entirely  for 
exportation,  and  not  for  use  at  home. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  2  or  3  days  ago.  during 
the  debate  on  the  tobacco  section,  I  stated  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  I  would  obtain  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  list  of  the  various  types  of  tobacco  that  were 
not  covered  by  the  bill,  and  in  compliance  with  that  state- 
ment I  now  desire  to  inform  the  Senator  from  Maryland  that 
only  four  types  of  tobacco  are  left  out:  First,  t3rpe  61.  known 
as  Connecticut  Valley  shade-grown,  which  is  grown  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  second,  tjrpe  62,  known  as 
Georgia  and  Florida  shade-grown,  ^^ch  Is  grown  in  Georgia 
and  Florida ;  and  third  and  fourth,  two  miscellaneous  types  of 
tobacco,  one  known  as  Eastern  Ohio  export,  grown  only  in 
Ohio,  and  the  other  known  as  perique  tobacco,  which  is 
grown  only  in  my  native  State — Louisiana.  I  am  further 
informed  by  the  Department  that  the  two  shade- grown 
types  I  have  just  mentioned — types  61  and  62 — are  grown 
in  limited  areas  and  under  cover  and  are  presently  being 
taken  care  of  by  marketing  agreements  and  orders  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  A.  A.  A.  Both  the  growers  of  these  two 
types  of  tobacco  and  the  Department  felt  that  It  would  be 
best  to  leave  them  out  of  the  present  bill,  and  therefore 
they  were  not  included.  With  reference  to  the  two  mis- 
cellaneous types  of  tobacco  just  mentioned— Eastern  Oliio 
export  and  Louisiana  perique — both  of  these  tobaccos  are 
grown  in  .such  small  quantities  the  Department  felt  it  would 
be  t)est  not  to  include  them  in  the  bill,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  thought  that  the  establishment  of  marketing  quotas  to 
deal  with  such  a  limited  supply  would  be  of  help  to  these 
growers. 

As  I  explained  a  day  or  so  ago,  the  term  "tobacco"  as 
u.sed  in  the  bill  means  each  kind  of  tobacco  listed  and 
designated  in  subsection  15  on  page  70.  On  the  same 
page  of  the  bill  lines  22  and  23,  we  read:  "The  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  apply  to  such  kinds  of  tobacco  severally." 
Hence,  with  such  language  it  should  be  clear  that  no  mar- 
keting quota  can  tx?  placed  except  as  to  a  particular  kind 
of  tobacco.  In  other  words  each  kind  of  tobacco  els  described 
in  .said  sub-section  15  i.'=  to  be  dealt  with  separately  in  the 
establishment  of  a  marketing  quota.  So  that  if  it  is  desired 
that  more  Maryland  tobacco  be  produced,  there  Is  no  inhibi- 
tion in  the  bill  to  prevent  increased  production,  if  no  market- 
ing quota  is  voted  by  the  growers  of  that  tobacco.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  the  tobacco  growers  of 
Maryland,  when  that  question  is  submitted  to  them,  will  be 
the  best  judges  as  to  whether  or  not  they  need  a  quota. 

On  the  other  hand,  before  a  marketing  quota  can  be 
established  for  that  particular  kind  of  tobacco,  the  Secre- 
tary will  have  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
oversupply  or  an  overproduction  of  it.  We  might  as  well 
ask  for  the  exclusion  from  the  bill  of  cigar-fiiler,  or  dark 
air -cured  tobacco,  or  all  the  other  types,  as  ask  that  Mary- 
land tobacco  be  excluded. 

I  am  informed  by  the  DeF>artment  that  the  tobacco 
growers  of  Maryland  desire  this  provision.  They  were  con- 
sulted, and  as  I  have  just  stated,  only  the  Maryland  tobacco 
growers  who  grow  the  "Maryland  type  32"  wiU  be  the  ones 
to  vote  for  a  quota  as  to  such  tobacco,  and  should  they  not 
desire  it,  then  they  will  be  privileged  to  vote  against  it. 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  vote  down  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydxngsI. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  SenatOT 
from  Louisiana  has  made  out  much  of  a  case. 

me  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hatch  in  the  chair). 
The  Chair  is  advised  that  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 


ccnimittce  anvudmcnt  on  page  70.  line  7.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Miiryland  has  already  spoken  once  on  tlie  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     May  I  speak  on  the  bill.' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  30  minutes  on  the  bill;  or  he  may  offer  his  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  offer  my  amendment  to 
tlie  committer  amendment,  to  strike  out  Ime  19  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  70. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que^'tion  now  is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
stated  that  Uie  Maryland  tobacco  farmers  want  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  If  they  want  it  in  the  bill,  I  am  the  last 
man  in  the  world  who  would  desire  to  have  It  taken  out. 
Since  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate  I  have  tried  to  ai«er- 
tain  the  views  of  the  men  who  grow  tobacco  in  Maryland. 
I  have  communicated  .several  times  with  Mr.  Gardiner,  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Southern  Maryland  Tobiicco  Growers  Ai>- 
sociation.  I  have  communicated  with  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Pairan. 
who  was  formerly  president  of  the  acsot^'iaiiun.  I  have  c^aw- 
mtuiicated  with  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Roberts,  a  tobacco  giuwei- 
in  a  neighboring  county  near  Wa±iineton,  vvho  was  an  ofScial 
of  the  oi-ganization.  and  who  represented  the  orgamzalion 
before  the  legislature  at  its  last  session,  when  tobacco  taxe^ 
v,-ere  about  to  be  imposed  by  the  legislature.  So  far  ai  I 
know,  in  addition  to  the  officials,  every  fai-mer  outs.de  of  the 
organization  likewise  seems  to  have  the  view  that  he  doe.s 
not  want  Marj^land  tobacco  included  in  the  bill.  So  far  I 
have  not  heard  the  nam^e  of  one  Maiyland  farmer  who  wants 
this  type  of  tobacco  included,  and  the  only  reason  why  I 
bring  forward  this  evidence  is  that  I  think  the  witnesses 
whom  I  have  called  afford  better  testimony  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Maryland  tobacco  farmers  want  to  be  included 
in  the  bill  than  the  vague  statement  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  the  Maryland  farmers  want  to  be 
included. 

The  .second  point  is  that  the  Maryland  farmers  say,  and 
I  think  it  is  true,  that  they  can  get  more  money  for  tlie 
tobacco  they  raise  if  they  can  raise  it  in  a  large  enough 
quantity  to  attract  the  large  manufacturers.  The  large 
manufacturers  want  to  buy  the  tobacco  but  the  Maryland 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  rai.'^e  enough  of  it  to  com- 
mand a  standard  price,  and  therefore  have  had  to  look  to 
foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  goods. 

The  other  tobaccos  contained  in  the  bill  for  the  mcit  part 
find  a  hom.e  market  in  the  Unite-d  States.  The  tobacco 
about  which  I  am  talking  has  found  it'  miain  market  for  the 
last  20  years  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield "^ 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  the  .«ame  statement  Is  true 
with  reference  to  many  other  types  of  tobacco  included  in 
the  bill.  For  instance.  85  per  cent  of  the  dark-fired  tobacco 
is  exported,  and  only  15  p<'rcent  is  consumed  in  the  United 

States.    If  that  is  a  reason  for  excluding  it 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  not  what  I  am  arguing.  I  am 
arguing  that  the  American  manufacturers  want  to  buy  mor« 
of  this  tobacco  if  they  can  get  it,  and  p<^rhaF>s  they  do  not 
want  to  buy  more  of  the  kind  of  tobacco  to  which  the  Senator 
is  referring.  I  am  trying  to  give  these  farmers  a  chance  to 
find  a  higher  and  a  better  price  market  than  they  now  enjoy. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Has  the  production  of  this  toljacco  in 
Maryland  been  on  the  Increase  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  accu- 
rately. I  Will  say  to  the  Senator  that  tobacco  has  been  grown 
In  these  five  or  six  Maryland  counties  ever  since  tobacco  has 
been  grown  in  this  country.  There  has  been  no  Increase  in 
territory.  The  growers  may  have  intensified  their  produc- 
tion, but  I  should  say  the  production  is  about  what  It  has 
been  during  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course  the  Senator  realizes  that  in 
order  to  be  fair  to  all  tobacco  growers  they  ought  to  be  ail 
on  the  same  basis,  insofar  as  they  compete  with  one  another. 
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It  would  be  con- 
be  fair  to  all  the 
Included.    If  they 


Mr.  TYDING3.    Certainly  I  do 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    If  the  growers  of  this  t3rpc  of  tobacco  are 
likely  to  increase  their  production  so  t  lat 
sumed  in  the  United  States,  then  it  woiuld 
other  growers  of  other  types  that  they 

were  to  be  eliminated,  then  it  might  becbme  necessary  to  pass 
a  special  act  some  day,  if  they  ever  incnased  their  producUon 
enoiigh  to  create  an  American  market ,  in  order  that  they 
might  come  under  the  act  itself.  In  v  ew  of  this  situation, 
and  the  Lkelihood  of  the  present  regul  itions  Eiffecting  them 
very  lightly,  I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  wise  to  eliminate 
them  altoaether  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pass  a  special 
act  including  the  Maryland  tobacco  grcwers  if  the  time  ever 
comes  when  they  ought  to  be  included 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator's  quest  on  is  a  very  pertinent 
and  proper  one.  It  is.  In  substance,  if  've  shall  except  Mary- 
land tobacco  from  this  bill.  wtU  the  ri(  hts  of  other  tobaccos 
under  the  bill  to  supply  the  home  mi.rket  be  decreased  to 
that  extent? 

The  best  information  I  can  get  is  tJrat  that  will  not  hap- 
pen. Maryland  tobacco  is  not  the  bulc  of  any  smoking  to- 
bacco. Its  value  lies  In  Its  mixture  wi  h  other  tobaccos,  and 
manufacturers  now  have  to  use  all  k  nds  of  substitutes  to 
acquire  the  qualities  whldi  this  particular  tobacco  gives.  I 
have  the  statement  on  the  very  best  of  authority  that  the 
large  manufactxirers  of  cigarettes  wou  d  be  glad  to  buy  this 
crop  of  tobacco  in  Maryland  at  a  high;r  price  than  they  are 
now  paying  for  tobacco  If  they  could  g«  t  it  in  such  quantities 
as  to  standardize  their  cigarettes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  if  hey  could  get  enough 
of  this  tobacco  to  put  a  considerable  i  ortion  of  it  in  all  the 
cigarettes  they  make,  then  they  would  «  willing  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  not  the  per<  entage.  but  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  al  good  faith  that  the 
amount  of  this  kind  of  tobacco  compared  with  the  tobaccos 
used  in  cigarettes  is  almost  inflnitesii  ml.  It  might  almost 
be  compared  with  the  cellophane  wra  >per.  but  it  imparts  a 
quality  to  the  cigarettes  which  the  ci  ;arette  manufacturers 
want  to  have  if  they  can  get  enough  o  it. 

Mr.  BARKX£Y.  Whatever  the  perci  mtage  of  this  mixture. 
If  they  can  get  enough  to  put  it  in  eU  cigarettes,  it  would 
to  that  extent  displace  tobacco  thst  is  now  going  into 
cigarettes? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  not  the  figures,  Mr.  President,  but 
let  me  say  that  the  proportion  of  toba(  co  raised  in  Maryland 
ctxnpared  to  the  tobacco  raised  in  ttie  whole  country  is  so 
infinitesimal  that  the  Senator  need  :iot  be  afraid  that  it 
would  crowd  out  other  tobaccos. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Maryland  is  a  vsry  progressive  State. 
It  might  progress  In  the  ixt)duction  of  tol)acco  as  greatly 
as  it  has  In  other  things. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    We  raise  tobacco  in  only  five  counties. 
Tliree  of  those  counties  are  very  small  in  area.    In  fact,  one 
la  the  smallest  county  in  our  State 
naaU.    Those  counties  were  laid  ou 
little  bit  oi  territory  seoned  to  amouni  to  a  great  deal. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senators  from  Kentucky  and  Louisiana 
that  if  I  have  been  mlalnfOTmed  with 
If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ca^ 
my  statements  are  not  correct — and  t  ley  may  be  faulty,  be- 
CAUW  I  am  speaking  only  from  Inf om  ation — then  when  the 
bill  goes  to  conference  I  should  have  no  objection  to  with- 
dntwinc  what  I  have  said  and  havint  the  original  language 
reitored  to  the  bilL 

Mr.  EIIjENDBR.  By  the  same  tokin,  why  not  leave  it  in 
tte  taUl  and  let  it  go  to  conference? 

ICr.  TTDmOS.  Becaoae  I  will  no  be  a  member  of  the 
conference,  and  there  are  going  to  be  two  or  three  hundred 
tilings  In  conference,  and  a  new  bill  is  going  to  be  written  in 
cooferenoe.  While  I  do  not  for  a  mo  nent  distrust  the  good 
faith  of  the  conferees,  I  think  the  pl^  I  have  suggested  is 
emizkently  fair,  and  my  word  win  hcM 


The  other  two  are  very 
away  back,  when  a 


respect  to  this  matter, 
make  out  a  case,  if 


the  reinsertion  of  the  language 
tnie  state  of  the  sltuatten. 


hat  I  win  not  object  to 
If  irti  it  I  have  said  is  not  a 


I  ask  the  Senator  from  Loui.s'ann  ""Mr  Fllender  1  if  hp  will 
not  let  the  language  go  out.  If.  in  the  nghc  of  fur;hcr  facs. 
he  feels  that  '^e  case  as  rcprr-.'^ent-d  by  me  is  not  a  good  one, 
I  shall  not  :n*crpo.se  any  objecnoii  tu  its  ie.r.clu.s  on  in  the 
bill  in  conference, 

Mr.  ELLENUER.  In  an.^^wpr  tn  the  Reriat.  r';-  qvicstlon,  I 
will  say  that  I  do  not  think  th"  la-.i^i;  .:■•  nu^'ht  to  be  takrn 
out  of  the  bill,  because  I  am  cor.fic.nt  tha:  rhe  bill  as  drafted 
will  in  no  mf.nnrr  adversely  .fTect  the  Maryland  growers.  I 
again  state  tiiat.  after  all.  v.ht  n  a  quo: a  u* fixed  f^^r  Maryland 
tobacco  the  Maryland  tobacco  growers,  and  no  others,  are  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  vo*e  for  or  aga.nst  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  Pr  .  ident.  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana may  be  right  about  that.  I  do  not  a.-.k  him  to  let  the 
language  come  out  and  keep  it  out  if  he  later  on  finds  that 
a  state  of  facts  exists  whach  indicates  that  the  language 
ought  to  be  put  m  the  bill.  All  I  say  i,=;  that  I  think  I  have 
made  out  a  fair  case,  and  I  ask  hjrn  to  act  on  that  ca.se;  and 
if  my  facts  are  not  as  I  have  presented  them,  then  I  shall 
not  interpo.se  any  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  the  language 
in  the  bill  in  conference. 

Mr.  SMITH,     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yifld? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr,  SMITH,  I  perhaps  shall  be  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee, and  I  desire  to  state  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
that  I  think  the  position  taken  by  the  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyI  is  the  right  one:  that  we 
should  leave  the  language  in  the  bill,  and  if  sufficient  evi- 
dence is  presented  to  the  conferees  that  it  is  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Maryland  growers  and  the  other  tobacco  ' 
producers  of  this  country  that  it  should  be  taken  out.  I  thmk 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  agree  to  taking  the  necessary  action. 
If  I  shall  be  on  the  conference  committee — and  it  is  very 
likely  that  I  shall  be — the  Senator  from  Maryland  may  com- 
municate with  me  at  any  time  he  sees  fit.  and  his  sugges- 
tion will  certainly  have  the  consideration  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  may  then  a:ssume,  from  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  said — and  I  certainly  shall 
accept  his  statement  at  face  value — that  if  it  Ls  found  that 
the  statements  I  have  made  here  today  are  substantially 
correct,  that  there  is  no  competition  worthy  of  the  name 
from  this  class  of  tobacco  with  other  tobaccos,  except  as  I 
have  indicated,  he  would  receive  with  favor  in  the  confer- 
ence the  amendment  to  strike  from  the  bill  this  provision 
dealing  with  Maryland  tobacco? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  shall  reiterate  what  I  said.  Mr.  President. 
If  there  is  a  presentation  of  facts  sufficient  to  convince  the 
conferees  that  the  elimination  of  the  language  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  tobacco  growers  both  in  Maryland  and  else- 
where, I  shall  ask  that  it  be  eliminated, 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  TYDINGS.     I  yield, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  fairne&s  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  to  the  conferees  also,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  this  definition  of  "Maryland  tobacco,  comprising  type 
32"  is  in  the  House  bill.  If  it  is  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
it  will  not  be  in  conference;  so  I  think  the  Senator  ought  to 
understand  that. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
his  fairness.  I  can  say  in  the  best  of  faith  that  if  my  state- 
ments here  are  not  accurate,  and  if  this  tobacco  seriously 
interferes  with  the  production  of  other  tobacco  or  its  sale, 
I  shall  not  raise  the  slightest  objection  if  the  conferees  want 
to  retain  the  House  provision  which  contains  the  Maryland 
tobacco,  if  the  matter  goes  to  conference,  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  Senator  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  out  the 
language  in  the  event  it  should  go  out. 
I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  before  we  have  a  vote  on  the 
question  I  desire  to  point  out  one  thing. 

I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  I  recognize  his  ability  and  his  careful  thinking.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  the  Senator  has  made  out  a  case  by  the 
evidence  which  he  has  presented,  taking  it  at  its  full  value. 
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The  Senator  states  to  the  Senate,  and  I  know  that  is  his 
opinion,  that  many  of  the  leaders  among  the  tobacco  growers 
In  Maryland  do  not  want  to  be  Included  In  this  bin.  If  that 
be  true,  and  that  Is  the  situation  as  regards  Maryland  tobacco 
No.  32,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  fear,  because  no  growers  of  tobacco  can  determine 
whether  there  shall  be  a  quota  assignment  to  the  growers  of 
Maryland  tobacco  No.  32  other  than  the  growers  of  that  to- 
bacco th«nselves.  No  one  else  can  have  anything  to  say 
about  it.  If  that  be  true,  then  I  cannot  see  why  the  particular 
growers  to  whom  the  Senator  refero  are  afraid  to  leave  it  to 
the  growers  of  tobacco,  including  those  who,  it  is  imderstood, 
are  against  It. 

What  I  say  is  said  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  because  it 
does  not  affect  my  State  one  way  or  the  other.  What  the 
Senator  has  said  is  true.  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
iiam  Maryland  has  said.  I  think  his  statements  are  all  true. 
I  accept  the  evidence  which  he  has  presented  that  the  Mary- 
Ismd  growers  are  against  it.  However,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  be  doing  his  own  tobacco  growers  a 
gross  injustice  if  this  language  should  be  taken  from  the  bill. 
They  may  some  day  need  the  protection  of  the  bilL  The  Ume 
may  come  when  they  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  help  them.  If  that  language  should  be  stricken 
out,  harm  might  result.  If  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  WU 
no  harm  at  all  can  come  to  the  Maryland  growers  imless  they 
voluntarily  will  not  come  under  the  law. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  wOl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LOGAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  Senator  has  made  out  a  very 
good  case.  If  the  tobacco  growers  in  Maryland  alone  could 
settle  this  question  I  should  have  no  objection.  After  read- 
ing the  bill  and  reading  the  definition  of  "tobacco"  I  am 
afraid  sdl  the  growers  of  tobacco  might  be  in  the  referen- 
dimi  taken. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Oh,  no.  If  that  were  true  I  myself  should 
oppose  the  bill.  If  I  thought  that  were  true  I  should  oppose 
the  bill.  If  the  Senator  has  any  basis  for  that  belief,  I  will 
say  to  him  that  I  would  not  allow  the  burley  tobacco  growers 
of  Kentucky  to  be  governed  by  the  votes  of  the  flue- cured 
tobacco  growers  in  North  Carolina  or  the  growers  of  toliacco 
in  Virginia. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  the  basis  of  it  is  that  only  the 
glowers  of  the  particular  kind  of  tobacco  which  is  named 
and  numbered  in  the  bill  can  vote  on  the  question  at  all.  If 
the  bill  does  not  so  provide  I  am  all  wrong. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  read  now  from  subsection  15,  on  page 

70,  a  definition  of  the  word  "tobacco": 

"Tobacco"  means  eacb  of  the  kinds  of  tobacco  listed  below,  com- 
prising the  types  specified  as  claasifled  in  aervice — 

And  so  on,  giving  the  number.  Where  Is  the  provision, 
except  in  line  22,  which  says: 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  such  kinds  of  tobacco 

severally? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  may  say  that  I  cannot  point  it  out  in  the 
bfll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  may  be 
right.  If  he  is  right,  I  should  not  object  to  it;  but  I  cannot 
see  how  the  separate  growers  can  vote  on  the  tobacco 
allotment. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LOGAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  think  the  construction  of  the  Senator 

from  Maryland  Is  undoubtedly  correct.    I  see  this  language 

as  to  tobacco  on  page  42: 

Whenever,  on  the  15th  day  of  November  of  any  calendar  year, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  total  supply  of  tobacco  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year  then  current  exceeds  the  reserve 
mpply  lerel  therefor — 

Then  he  may  declare  a  marketing  year,  and  awply  the 
quotft. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Ihat  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  If  the  S«iator  from  Or^on  or  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  are  correct,  I  should  like  to  aak  tbat  this 


matter  go  over  until  I  can  And  out  about  it.  because  I  should 
be  against  any  bill  which  would  allow  the  growers  of  any 
one  type  of  tobacco  to  impose  a  quota  on  the  growers  oX 
another  type. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  hope  I  am.  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  may  be  right,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  my  own  reading  of  the  bill  leads  me  to  l)elieve  I  am 
right,  and  that,  as  it  is  now  written,  the  situation  is  in  doubt. 
Therefore  I  was  anxious  to  get  the  language  out  of  the  bill 
in  the  Senate,  particiilarly  since  the  leader  on  this  side  spoke 
of  the  matter  being  later  discussed  in  conference.  If  Maxr- 
land  tobacco  should  be  f  oimd  to  compete  with  other  tobacco, 
then  I  would  not  object  to  the  language  in  question,  but  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  get  this  bill  in  conference,  and  the  report 
will  come  back,  and  then  it  will  be  iiseless  to  ask  the  con- 
ferees to  go  back  and  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  see  the  point  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
makes,  but,  instead  of  exempting  the  tot>acco,  let  us  clarify 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  we  can  agree  on  that,  until  we 
know  that  only  the  growers  of  Maryland  tobacco  No.  32  can 
vote  on  the  question  of  the  quota  as  it  applies  to  that 
tobacco. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINaS.  I  should  like  to  see  this  provision  taken 
out  until  the  bill  is  clarified.  Then,  if  it  is  in  the  shape  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  indicates.  I  shall  have  no  objec- 
tion in  the  world  to  seeing  it  go  back  in  the  bill  again. 

This  is  our  one  chance  of  getting  our  day  in  court.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  tobacco  growers  In  Maryland 
who  want  to  be  included.  There  may  be  some,  but  I  have 
not  heard  from  them ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  do  not  seiae 
this  opportunity  it  may  not  come  again,  and  I  shall  never 
have  a  chance  to  express  their  viewpoint.  If  the  matter  goes 
to  conference,  and  the  conferees  feel  that  what  I  have  said 
is  wrong,  or  if  the  bill  has  been  corrected  so  that  the  matter 
is  left  up  to  the  Maryland  growers,  I  shall  not  object  to  the 
provision  going  back  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  In  the  interest  of  expedi- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  provision  in  line 
19,  page  70,  referrmg  to  Maiyland  tobacco,  may  be  passed 
over  for  the  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  prosision  in  line  19,  page 
70,  referring  to  Maryland  tobacco,  be  passed  over  for  the 
present.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

KEEP  AMERICA  OUT  OF  WAR 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  moment  I  ad- 
dressed the  Chair  I  was  looking  over  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
morning  daily  newspapers  of  Washington.  I  was  endeavor- 
ing to  locate  an  article  which  had  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion this  morning  by  a  friend  in  reference  to  some  of  our 
troops  having  been  withdrawn  from  Chinese  territory.  I 
was  interested  In  that  article  because  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
at  various  times  within  the  past  2  months,  throughout  the 
United  States,  that  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  with- 
draw our  gimboats  and  soldiers  from  oriental  waters  and 
Asiatic  soil.  I  was  a  bit  fearful  that  we  might  become  in- 
volved in  war  if  another  battleship  Maine  incident  should 
occur  anywhere  in  those  waters. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  the  interest  of  the  130.000,000 
people  tn  the  United  States  of  America.  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  this  honorable  body  the 
program  which  Is  being  sponsored  by  that  national  organi- 
zation opposed  to  war  known  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars — an  organization  which  has  a  membership  of  250.000 
veterans.  Those  250,000  men  today  reside  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  at  this  Nation,  and  are  at  this  hour  to 
be  foimd  within  the  confines  of  the  3,300  counties  consti- 
tuting the  48  States  of  the  Union. 

On  yesterday,  when  I  was  in  the  reception  room  adjacent 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  talking  with  some  of  my  constituents 
from  North  Carolina  I  was  fortunate  to  come  in  contact  with 


voe  nase  <a  uk  anotoan. 


•    eviurLn;c  wiiiuu  iie  luu  t''>^^^>cuLt:u,  uuuuii  il  <il  iio  iiui  veuuc. 
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mute 


who 
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the  honored  commander  In  chief  of 
Wars.  Mr.  Scott  Squires,  who  comes 
Okla..  and  who  then  was  In  company 
Van  Zandt,  the  former  national 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  but  who 
leglslatlre  chairman  for  that  veteran  ( 
them  was  my  personal  friend  of 
Rice,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
tlve.    At  that  time  mention  was 
program.    I  am  happy  to  be  aflorde< 
portimlty  to  bring  this  most  worthy 
tlon  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
such  kind  attention,  not  because  I 
man  of  the  hour  but  they  are  giving 
attention  because  they  are  Interested- 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States 
America  out  of  war.    So  at  this  timi 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
point  3  of  an  outline  of  the  1938 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Point  3  ts  captioned: 

Keep  Amerlc*  out  of  ww! 

Thereunder  there  are  subcaptions 

A.  PrepumttoD  HC^^Uist  wmr;  B.  An 

Before  proceeding  further  I  wish 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  with  enviable 
sympathy  with  the  program  that  Is 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  President,  last  evening,  after  I 
labors  In  my  ofUce,  I  proceeded  to 
saw  projected  upon   the  screen  pic 
leceutlj  received  in  this  coimtry, 
caBy  war  scenes  In  China.    There  I 
thousands  of  starving.  Ul-clothed. 
men  and  women,  jroung  and  old — tl^ 
In  the  same  theater  there  were  pro 
motion  pictures  of  the  man  whom 
the  most  fearless  and  one  of  the 
has  ever  had.  our  beloved  and 
D.  Roosevelt:  and  from  the  screen 
these  words  from  his  lips: 


Veterans  of  Foreign 

from  Oklahoma  City. 

my  friend,  Jimmie 

In  chief  of  the 

now  is  the  national 

organization.    With 

years.  Millard  W. 

legislative  representa- 

of   their  splendid 

at  this  hour  the  op- 

jrogram  to  the  atten- 
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yeing  sponsored  by  the 
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del  Icting 


greaiest 


I  hate  war! 


America 


en  an 


hos}itals 


When  those  words  he  uttered,  I 
be  welcomed  by  the  mothers  of 
a  position  to  state  that  all  of  tho 
America  are  most  certainly  oppose^ 
becoming  Involved  In  any  foreign 
ments  which  might  eventually  lead 

When  we  visit,  as  we  do,  the 
vldnlty  of  the  Capital  of  otir 
our  personal  friends  who  are 
War,  the  dread  of  another  war,  with 
comes  more  realistic.    I  know  that 
this  body,  like  myself,  visit  at 
on  ^indays,  our  veterans  who  are  in 
that  they  may  endeavor  to  bring 
unfortunate  heroes  who  unhappily 
and  I  know  that  my  colleagues  deri^ 
ure  when  the  opportunity  Is  afforded 
erans  in  the  local  hospitals.    I 
tunlty  they  provide  themselves  with 
thing  they  possibly  can  for  the 
affords  my  colleagues  a  great  deal 
they  are  aiding  the  boys  who  were 
yoml  the  sea  to  save  the  world  for 
racy. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  In 
greats  sense  of  satisfaction  than  I 
my  able  and  trusted  secretary, 
to  my  attention  a  letter  from  a 
who  no  longer  b  with  us.    I  should 
Uberty  of  reading  that  letter.    It  Is 
oaiy  a  few  days  ago: 


coimty, 
veten  ,ns 


oppoi  tune 


cheer 


knoB7 


veteians 
cf 


al 


Wesl<y 


December  11 
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ected  upon  the  screen 

believe  to  be  one  of 

leaders  this  country 

honorable  President,  Franklin 

there  reached  my  ears 


knew  that  they  would 

I  believe  I  am  In 

130.000.000   people   of 

to  the  United  States 

glements  or  embroil- 

is  into  war. 

in  the  immediate 
and  therein  we  find 
of  the  great  World 
its  horrible  results,  be- 
the  other  Members  of 
times,  particularly 
these  hospitals,  in  order 
and  happiness  to  the 
are  forced  to  be  there; 
a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
them  to  visit  their  vet- 
that  at  every  oppor- 
the  means  to  do  every - 
and  I  know  that  it 
comfort  to  know  that 
sent  to  the  shores  be- 
<  Hiristlanlty  and  democ- 


my  life  experienced  a 
4id  a  few  da3^  ago  when 

E.  McDonald,  brought 
of  the  World  War 

like  now  to  have  the 
4ated  November  21.  1937, 


'  Veterans    FAcrLirr. 

Bay  Pines.  Fla  .  November  21.  1937. 

Dear  Mr.  W.  K.  McDonald:  ..♦„„+,„„ 

The  fact  of  your  taking  special  interest  in  securing  the  attention 
of  Senator  Rktnoij>s  to  my  affairs  really  h&s  touched  me  deeply 
and  in  my  plUful  condition  the  friendship  and  Interest  you  have 
ahown  has  been  a  real  help  to  me  in  my  everyday  fight  to  retain 
a  more  hopeful  ouUook  on  life  from   my   hobpital   bed. 

Unless  you  have  been  confined  for  months  and  never  knew 
whether  or  not  you  would  see  another  day  you  cannot  realize 
the  fellowship  and  cheer  such  letters  as  you  write  bring  Into  the 
lives  of  us  hospital  boys. 

I  want  to  assure  you  th#.t  your  efforts  and  letters  have  been  a 
real  help  and  comfort  to  lAe. 
Very  truly  yours. 

'  (Signed!      Danikl  S.  Reed. 

And  as  here  I  stand  I  mourn  with  you  the  deaLh  of  that 
veteran,  who  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber of  this  year. 

My  friends  of  this  honorable  body,  I  say.  as  do  all  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  250,000  in  number,  affiliated  with 
that  great  organization,  that  we  should  not  permit  ourselves 
to  become  entangled  in  any  foreign  embroilments,  because  as 
here  today  we  stand  and  sit  we  recall  that  our  brief  partici- 
pation in  the  World  War,  which  lasted  from  April  1917  until 
November  1918.  has  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  up  to 
the  present  time  more  than  $67,000,000,000.  As  one  President 
of  our  country  said  only  a  few  years  ago,  before  we  shall  have 
finally  liquidated  in  full  the  debt  growing  out  of  the  World 
War  it  will  cost  us,  in  round  numbers,  as  much  as  $100,000.- 
000,000.  But  after  all.  my  friends  of  the  Senate,  we  do  not 
liquidate  those  obUgaUons  in  the  currency  of  our  country,  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Those  obligations  are  liquidated  only  by 
the  cruel  tears  that  trickle  down  the  cheeks  of  the  mothers 
who  lost  boys  "over  there." 

In  order  to  understand,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  our 
skirts  clear  from  any  foreign  entanglements,  as  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  Johnson!  knows,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  understand  the  international  situation,  the 
situation  which  exists  today  upon  virtually  every  single  one 
of  the  five  continents  of  this  globe.  What.  I  ask,  is  that 
situation?  Let  us  see:  and  I  digress  for  the  moment  to  say 
that  I  am  deeply  gratified  and  happy  to  observe  so  many 
Members  of  this  body  so  thoroughly  interested  in  what  I  have 
to  say  in  reference  to  this  all-unportant  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  rea.uest  our  leader  to  permit  me  15 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  dislike  to  object  to  the 
request  of  my  genial  friend  from  North  Carolina,  but  his 
speech  does  not  pertain  to  the  measure  under  consideration. 
We  have  made  no  propre.ss  today  tn  the  farm  bill.  We  have 
made  very  little  progress  on  any  day  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  If  I  yield  to  the  impcrtumties  of  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  and  do  not  object  to  an  exten.s:on  cf  his  time. 
I  shall  be  embarra.^sed  by  similar  requ'-sL';  from  others. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  appreciate  that  situation  and  I  shall 
not  intrude  upon  the  time  of  the  S*:nate.  I  would  not  think 
of  embarrassing  my  friend,  our  lead'-r.  by  insisting  upon  more 
time  because  I  recognize  readily  and  appreciate  the  fact  that 
if  he  were  to  yield  to  rne  in  this  instance  it  would  be  the 
proper  thing,  the  courteous  thing,  for  him  to  yield  to  any 
other  Senator  who  mii^ht  submit  a  similar  request. 

So  I  conclude:  but  before  doing  so  1  ask  that  there  may  be 
embodied  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  outline 
of  the  details  of  the  1938  objectives  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 


veteran 


An     OUTLINl     OF     THI     DTTMt-9      OF     THE      1938     OBJECTIVES     OP 

VmaANS   OF    Foreign    Wars   of   the   United    St.^tes 


TH« 


ponrr  i. 


ADEQUATK    CAil    FOR    TTII    WIDOWS      ORPTIANS. 
PAarNTS    OF    OVEaSEAS     VETERANS 


AND    DET»ENDKN1 


A.  An  Increased  pension  of  at  least  50  percent  more  than  at 
present  for  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans  deceased  by  reason  oi 
fiervice-connecte<l  diEabUIty. 
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B.  A  pension  of  at  least  75  p>ercent  of  amounts  provided  for 
tho.se  in  first  group,  for  dependents  of  deceased  veterans,  who  were 
•uffering  with  compensable  disabilities. 

C.  A  pension  of  at  least  50  percent  of  amoiints  provided  for 
first  group,  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  all  other  deceased  »-ar 
veterans. 

D  Payment  of  allowance  to  chUdren  of  deceased  Spanish  War 
veteriins  untU  they  reach  the  age  of  18,  or,  If  In  an  accredited 
college,  to  age  of  21 

E  Adequate  assistance  frr  all  dependent  children  and  needy 
widows  of  veterans,  under  S.ate  social-security  laws. 

F  Special  pension  ol  $1,2(I0  per  year  Tor  widow  of  kite  Arlmlral 
Robert  E.  Coontz. 

POINT   2     JOBS  CR  PENSIONS  FOR  VETERAJJS 

A.  Jobs  for  veterans. 

1.  Federal  civil-servict   preferences  for  veterans: 

a.  Preference  In  i;xamlnatlons: 

(1)  Ten  points  added  to  earned  ratings  of:   Serv- 

ice-connected disabled  veterans,  their  wives, 
war  veterans  over  age  of  55,  and  widows  of 
all  de:eased  veterans;  placement  at  top  of 
civil-service    register. 

(2)  Five    ponts    added    to    earned    ratings    of    all 

other  veterans,  and  names  placed  next  in 
order  on  civil-service  register. 

(3)  Quarterly    examination    privilege    for    5-    and 

lO-pomt  persons. 

(4)  Veterans'  Administration  to  certify  combat  dis- 

ability  without   stating  degree. 

(5)  Waiver    of   age    and    physical    requirements,    if 

others  Lse  qualified. 

(6)  Waiver   of  educational   prerequisites,   if   other- 

wise qualified. 

(7)  Include  war  service  as  part  of  experience-pre- 

requis;te  time. 

(8)  Credit,    experience    gained    In    voluntary    civic, 

social- welfare,  and  veterans-service  work,  on 
same  basis  as  If  on  paid  basis. 

b.  Preference  In  uppointments: 

(1)  Appointing  officer  to  submit  adequate  reason 

for  skipping  ouer  name  of  a  veteran  to  Civil 
Servic*'    Commission. 

(2)  Accredlt(>d  representative  to  reviewsuch  reasons. 

(3)  Publicaton  of  names  of  all  appointees. 

c.  Preference  of  r?tentiG      upon  reduction  of  forces,  in 

all  Federal  agencies. 

d.  Preference  for  transfers  wltli,  same  Job  classification 

and  salary. 

e.  Protection   aga;nst   lower  Job  classification  or   salary 

status. 

f.  Reinstatement    from    furloughed,    resigned,    or    dis- 

missed statu?  in  preference  to  new  appointments 
or  internal  promotions  or  transfers. 

g.  Reinstatement,    after   recovery   from   retirement   dis- 

ability, to  a  position  in  classified  civil  service  with 
equal  salary  and  classification. 

h.  Include  time  5pent  in  United  States  armed  forces 
as  part  of  civil  service. 

L  Appeal  board  t3  consider  appeals  concerning  exami- 
nation ratln4s,  sufficiency  of  reason  for  skipping 
over  name,  sufliclency  of  education,  experience  or 
physical  prerequisites,  recla.ssifications,  efficiency 
ratings,  furlcughs,  retentions,  dismissals,  and  reln- 
Instatements.  with  right  of  accredited  representa- 
tive to  reviev  records  and  to  present  plea. 

J.  Local  jjostmastcrs  to  make  appointment  of  lO-point- 
preference  v?tcrans  at  least  1  day  preceding  ap- 
pointment o:'  other  persons. 

k.  Rf'tentton  in  c  vil -service  status  of  veteran  employees 
of  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation, 
without   yeaily  phvpical  examination. 

2.  Extension   of  civil  service  to  cover  all  full-time  Federal 

employees. 

3.  Same   preferences   as  to  all  Federal   positions,  contracts. 

public  work=^.  P    W    A  .  W    P.  A  ,  etc. 

4.  Intensified   Ignited  States  Employment  Service  and  Vet- 

erans' Placemen'    Service. 

5.  Optional    quarters     subsistence    and    laundry    for    V     A. 

employees:  a  workweek  of  not  more  than  44  hours 
for  all  V.  A.  em.^loyees. 

6.  Option.il  civil-service  retirements. 

7.  Retention  of  W.  J'.  A    and  enlargement  of  the  C.  C    C. 

with  liberalized  eligibility  for  entry,  reentry,  and  re- 
tention of  veterans  therein. 

8.  Preference  to  American  citizens,  as  to  all   government, al 

employment.  Joljs.  positions  services,  contracts,  loan.'-, 
grants,  and  oth"r  assistance. 

9.  A  cen.'^us  of  all  veterans,  in  each  community  and  State. 

cro«! -classified  as  to  ages,  occupations,  able-bodied 
and  disabled,  employed,  partially  employed,  and  un- 
employed, and   us  to  those: 

a.  Emploved    by    the    Federal    Oovernment,    by    States, 

counties,    and    municipalities,    with    civil-service 
status    and     without    civil-service    status. 

b.  Employed    u:ider    Federal,    State,    and    local    relief 

projects. 
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A.  Jobs  for  veteran*- -Continued 

10.  Effective    veteran    employment     and    rlTll-«ierTice    pref- 

erence laws  by  all  States,  counties,  and  municipalities, 
and  greater  uniformity  of  beneficial  State  law^  rel- 
ative to  veterans,  their  dependents,  and  their  orghii- 
Izations. 

11.  Private  employment. 

a.  Urge    employers    extend    employment    to    quaUncd 

veterans 

b.  Urge     veteran     employers     extend     employment    to 

other  veterans. 

12.  Cooperation    of    local.    State,    and    national    eniploymrnt 

comjnittees  of  V  F  W  with  other  veteran  urgani7j« - 
tions.  governmental  agencies,  and  private  employers, 
to  take  such  steps  as  will  assure  to  all  ex-ser\icc  iiMn 
the  opportunity  for  permanent,  suitable.  gainfiU  em- 
ployment, 

B.  Pensions  for  veterans, 

1.  Liberalized  service  connections 

a.  Length,  type,  and  circumstances  of  veterans'  persice 
to  be  considered  by  Veterans'  AdmlnistrHiion 
rating  agencies,  in  determining  service  origin  of 
any  disability. 

b  Compensation  or  pension  to  be  payable  for  disabil- 
ity resulting  from  Injury  or  disease  incurred  in 
military  service,  unless  caused  by  willful  !r.l.sc^)n- 
duct  mal  per  se    and  not  merely  mal  prohibitn 

c.  Modification  of  present  stringent  "causative  factor  " 
requirement  to  establish  eligibility  to  disabled 
emergency   officers'   retirement    benefits 

2.  Liberalized  compensation  or  pension  for  service-connected 

disabilities 

a.  Full  compensation  for  so-called  presumptive  disabil- 

ities. 

b.  Statutory    award    of    $10    per    month    for    veterans 

wounded,  gassed,  or  disabled,  in  combat,  plus  othir 
compensation   payable,  if  any. 

c.  Full  payment  of  compensation  or  pension  to  all  vet- 

erans while  hospitalized,  but  no  apportionment  to 
dependents  residing  in  other  countries ;  permanent 
total  rating  for  all  veterans  hospitalized  for  activt 
tuberculosis. 

d.  Full    dependency    allowances    for    veterans   rated    on 

permanent  basis. 

e.  Disabled   veterans  of   Regular   Establishments   to   re- 

ceive at  least  90  percent  as  much  a«i  World  War 
veterans  for  same  disability,  with  option  to  receive 
three-fourths  of  regular  pay  as  disability  retirement 
1.  No  reduction  of  any  benefits  to  disabled  veterans  ur 
dependents. 

3.  Pensions  for  non-service  connected  disabilities, 

a.  Pension  of  $50  per  month  for  any  needy  war  veteran 

suffering  with  such  permanent  disability  as  results 
In  inability  to  earn  a  living, 

b.  Eligibility    for    old    age    assistance    for   unemplovable 

war  veterans  beyond  50  years  of  age,  under  State 
scx;ial  security  laws, 

c.  EHlgibility  for  earned  old-age  benefits  for  unemploy- 

able war  veterans  beyond  50  years  of  age,  undcT 
Social  Security  Act. 

4.  Government   Insurance, 

a.  For  all  men  In  active  United  States  armed  forces  at 

any  time, 

b.  Reduction  of  interest  on  Government  Insurance  loans 

from  6  to  5  percent, 
C.  P,eopcn  right  to  bring  suit  on  Insurance  claims  where 
not    prcMously    filed    because    of    lapsation    or    n-  ur 
lapsatlon  of  statute  of  limitations. 

d.  Policies  Incontestable  after  2  years  except   for  fraud 

or  nonpayment  of  premiums;  ail  premium.'^  lelurned 
if  canceled. 

5.  Bonus  legislation. 

a,  ProviRlonal  and  probationary  officers  of  the  United 
Slates  armed  forces  below  rank  of  major  during 
World  War,  who  resigned  from  atnive  service  prior 
to  January  1.  1922.  tu  be  entitled  to  same  benefits 
as  cmergi-'Hcy  officers 

b    Enactment  of'pending  Philippine  travel  pay  bill. 

6.  Administration  of  veteran  benefits. 

a.  Publication   in    Veterans'   Administration   annual   re- 

port of  number  of  beneficiaries  and  tntal  amount 
of  benefits  in  each  cla-ssification.  subdivided  ac- 
cording to  those  who  had  overseas  service  m  United 
States  armed  forces. 

b.  Four  or  more  review  ooards,  personn"!  from  Veterans' 

Claims  Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  to  VLMt 
each  local  office  every  3  months  to  correct  ratinKs, 
and  to  assign  ratings  outside  of  specific  schedule 
ratings  upon  fact  of  actual  unemployabllity 
C.  Medical  question  on  any  claim  referable  to  Medical  Di- 
rector for  decision, 

d.  Free  legal  services  by  Veteran*;'  Administration  chief 

attorney  in  restoring  civil  rights  of  veteran  under 
guardianship  found  to  be  com.petent. 

e.  Opposition    to   merger    of    VeU'rana"    AUnaluibtration 

with  any  other  Federal  agency. 
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B.  Fmslons  for  Teterana — Contlnued- 
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1.  Strict  neutrality. 
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An  adequate  national  defenae — Continued. 
2.  United    Suiies    Navy 

a    Corribatant   ships  a.s  authcrlzxKl  by  V  .n.son-TrammeU 

bill. 

b.  A    modernized    efficient 

tacilitirs. 

c.  Naval  auxiliary  tonnage  adequately  to  serve  our  com- 

batar.:    fleet 

d.  Trained  cEccrs  and  enlL'^ted  men  for  full  authorized 

Navv  

e.  An    enlarged    Marine    Corps    to    exercise    Its    oormai 

functions. 
f    Adequate    rrainina:    for    expanded    naval    and    li^arlne 
Corps  Reserves,  and  ROT.  C.  units. 
A     modernized     United     States     merchant     marine, 

manned   bv   loyal    Air.eri^  an   cltlzen.s 
Air    Force   second    to   ncne    In   combat   strength    and 
cfSclency 
1.  Adequate    scientific    laboratory    and    experimentation 

facilities 
J.  Construction  of  dirigibles  and  continuance  of  experi- 
ments   with    same 
Natural  resources. 

a.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  by  constructive 
Federal  and  State  programs  to  restore  and  protect 
forests  and  lands  primarily  suited  therefor,  reduce 
eoll-erosion  losses,  control  destructive  floods,  and 
conserve  our  water  resources. 

b.  Sale  of  helium  gas  to  foreign  countries  for  peacetime 
purposes  only;  maintenance  of  an  adequate  mili- 
tary air  base  near  helium  plant  and  gas  fields  sup- 
plying same,  near  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Armed-forces  personnel 

a  Transportation  to  their  homes  of  dependents  of  en- 
listed men  upon  their  transfer  to  Fleet  Naval  and 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 

b.  Reinstatement  of  reenlistment  gratuity. 

e.  Longevity  pay  for  warrant  officers;  no  reduction  of 
retirement  pay  for  chief  warrant  officers. 

d.  Liberalized  pensions,  hospitalization,  burials,  etc.,  for 
armed  forces,  Including  NaUonal  Guard  while  do- 
ing Federal  duty. 

•.  Liberalized  retirement  provisions  for  Regulars;  (1) 
not  less  than  three-fourths  of  average  pay  received 
during  last  10  years;  (2»  double  time  for  overseas 
World  War  service  for  retirement  purpoees. 

f.  Double  pension  for  death  or  disability  resulting  from 
aviation,  sfubmarlne,  and  diving  accidents,  for  United 
States  armed  forces. 

g.  Promotion  to  next  higher  grade,  without  Increased 
pay,  for  retired  officers  below  brigadier  general,  who 
served  In  Spanish-American  War,  PhUlpplne  Insur- 
rection, Boxer  Rebellion,  Moro  Campaign,  or  World 
War. 

h.  Reopen  opjKirtunity  to  War  Department  to  consider 
recommendations  for  award  of,  and  to  grant,  cita- 
tions and  decorations  for  World  War  service, 

1.  Publication  by  United  States  of  complete  record  of  all 
award.s  made,  by  it  nr  by  Allied  Governments,  to 
United  States  veterans  for  meritorious  ser-ice  In 
any  United  States  war,  insurrection,  rebt-llion,  or 
campaign,  with  presentation  to  each  such  deco- 
rated veteran  as  a  permanent  memorial, 

J,  Issuance  of  a  campaign  medal  for  German  occupation 
service. 

k.  Extend  status  of  regularly  enlisted  and  discharged 
men  of  United  States  Army  to  former  members  of 
Russian  Railway  Service  Corps. 

POINT  4.    PKOMCmON    ANT>  PROTECTION    OF   AMERICANISM 

A.  Promotion  of  Americaniam. 

1.  Broad  diasemination  of  information  as  to  all  rights  and 

privileges  of  citizens  under  our  democratic  form  of 
government,  under  the  United  States  Constitution. 

2.  Educational  and  Inspirational  acUvlties  among  the  youth 

of  our  Nation 

8.  Promotion  of  general  education,  of  our  children,  of  oux 
citizens,  and  of  those  on  their  way  toward  cltizen- 
ahlp;  promote  public  forums. 

4.  Cooperation  as  to  all  noncontroversial  constructive  com- 
munity activities  leading  to  social  and  economic  bet- 
terment 

6.  Armistice  Day,  November  11.  to  be  a  National  holiday, 
with  joint  unified  veteran  organization  ceremonies  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

6.  Dissemination  of  information  concerning  social -security 

laws,  and  other  Federal  laws,  which  directly  affect 
many  citizens;  take  steps  to  assiire  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  such  beneficial  laws. 

7.  AdoptlcHi  of  a  National  flag  code;  display  of  the  United 

States  flag  on  or  near  all  Federal  buildings,    no  im- 

pxDrtation  or  purchase  of  foreign-made  United  States 

flags, 
g.  Cooperation  with  United  States  Scsqulcentennlal  Com- 

mlssloa. 
i.  Preservatkm  of  the  Constitution,  the  Constellation,  the 

Hartford,  the  Olympia,  and  the  American  as  historic 

naval  relics. 
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A.  Prja:oti->n  rf  A.T.or-lc.(n.cLi  — Cont.uu.d. 

10.  Issu.nnce  by  W.ir  E>epftrtm?nt  of  old  rriiisl^a'.  i:v-trument3 

to  Junior  band  units  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  War«, 
etc.,  whenever  capable  mu-ical  in.-tructors  are  avail- 
able. 

11.  Is?van-?  'if  n  :v»t!OR?.l  :r.^  ninn.i!  post.-^ge  f^tarr.p  to  honor 

Matthew    T     Bnidv,    the    offliclal    phctocrapher    of    tlie 
Civil   War. 
B    Prct<^ction  of  Am.erlcpnisn. 

1  Vigorcu.'     ipj^o.it;',  n  to  and    i-ivestigation   of  agencies  of 

com  muni. sin,  fascism,  nazi-t.sm,  or  any  other  f:.rm  of 
dictatorship   or   regimentation 

2  Dipsolviticn    of    all    secret    '•rstanizntion.';    which    advocate, 

or  use.  force  or  violence  to  advance  their  purposes; 
make  it  a  crin.e  to  advocate  or  promote  overthrow 
of  'he  I'nlted  States  Government  by  force  or  ^■lole^'"e 

3  Reeistration    of    inv    ;>erson    emnloyctl    by    any    foreign 

a^en^^y    to    dis.'cminate    propaganda    in    United    States. 

4  Withhold  public  moneys  from  any  school,  college,  or  uni- 

versity advo<.\ati  ig  the  .idoption  of  any  foreit;n  "ism"  in 
this  country 

6.  Immediate  withdriwal  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet 

Russia. 
6    Oath  of  allegiance  by  all  local  and  Federal  governmental 
employees. 

7,  Perpetuation  of  our  threefold  form  of  government. 

8    Neutral  attitude  l:'y  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on  all  dis- 
putes between  capital  and  labor. 

9.  Federal  and  State  appropriations  to  provide  free  venereal 
disea.se  treatmeit. 
C.  More  restrictive  alien  legslation. 

1.  Greatly  reduce  imnlgration  quotas  as  to  all  countries. 

a.  Visas  to  be  issued  by  our  foreign  consuls. 

b  No  visa  if  Immigrant  would  likely  become  a  burden 
or  if  he  wotld  prevent,  or  remove,  the  employment 
of   an   American. 

c.  No  vi.-;a  unle.'s  immigrant  signs  agreement  he  will 
adhere  to  United  States  laws. 

d  No  visa  If  immigrant  believes  in  use  of  force  to  over- 
throw Government. 

e.  No  visa  to  viilt  this  country  longer  than  6  months 
without  special  permit;  must  have  visible  means 
of  support,  be  subject  to  periodic  reports. 

2.  Increased    border  ])atrols  lo   prevent   smuggling   of   aliens 

into  this  country. 
8.  Registration,  fingerprinting,  photographing,  identification 

of  all  aliens. 
4.  Mandatory  deportfitlon  of  all  undesirable  aliens. 

a.  Criminals,   llhigal   entrants. 

b.  Those  who  advocate  vise  of  force  to  overthrow  pres- 

ent form   o:'  government. 

c.  Tliose   ineligible  for  citizenship. 

B.  Oppose  Inclusion  of  Island  dejjendencles  as  States  of 
United  States. 

6.  Prohibit  governmental  employment  of  any  Illegally  en- 
tered alien;  Government  emplojTnent  for  other  aliens 
only  where  qualified  citizens  are  not  available. 

DISAPPEAR.\NCE  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  IN  RTTSSIA 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr,  President,  I  desire  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  a  question.  We  recognize  the  valid- 
ity of  his  argument,  but  what  shall  we  do  in  the  case  of  the 
disappearance  of  an  American  citizen  In  a  foreign  land?  I 
know  we  do  not  declare  war,  but  what  do  we  do? 

A  citizen  of  my  State.  Mr.  Donald  L.  Robinson,  disapy- 
peared  in  Russia  the  other  day.  He  is  a  writer.  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  wTitinj;  was  offensive  to  Russia,  but  at  any 
rate  he  disappeared,  and  a  few  days  later  his  wife  dis- 
appeared. I  am  indignant,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  think  that  two  of  our  fellow 
citizens  should  disappear  under  such  circumstances.  What 
are  we  to  do  in  such  a  matter?     How  do  we  deal  with  it? 

Representations  have  been  made  to  Russia  by  our  Govern- 
ment.   But  is  that  all  we  should  do? 

Of  course,  we  could,  as  a  nation,  say  to  our  citizens,  "You 
must  not  travel  in  foreigm  lands";  but  after  all,  an  American 
citizen  ought  to  be  safe  wherever  he  goes,  and  certainly  safe 
in  a  country  supposed  to  be  a  friendly  country.  But  this 
appears  not  to  be  the  case.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
Donald  L.  Robinson  and  his  wife? 

I  am  regretful  that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  not  here  this  morning,  because  I  had  intended 
to  address  this  question  to  him.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  what  do  we  do  in  a  case  like  this?  What  is 
our  national  duty? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  am  flattered  that  the  able  Senator 
from  the  great  Empire  State  of  New  York  has  directed  to  me 
the  inquiry,  but  I  rather  feel  that  at  this  hour  we  have  not 
as  yet  ascertained  what  occasioned  the  disappearance  of  Mr. 


and  Mrs.   Re  b!n.s.-n.     \V: 
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their  d;.sappearancf'  I  .vhirill  b.    ui  a  p  .>■  ;uin  to  prtnuif  ihe 
Senator  wii!;  a  ni:iie  i;-ti'!L,;(.ni  ari.-v.i:-  ':>  hi^  inquiry 

Mr.  COrELAND.  I  am  not  .ati.-fud  t(^  ha-.  (  Mi'  and  Mrs. 
Rtb^nson  d^^appear  and  to  n.  nia.n  ..lL>-;ipp(  ared  dtsp.te 
cfTorts  to  reotore  ihem  \o  ineir  friends.  I  do  not  wani  thcni 
to  diiappcar  and  tl:en  'earn  5  years  fr(  m  nr:.t  W(dn(.d:iy 
that  they  were  kiikd.  I  want  to  know  what  we  .'■hull  do 
about  it.  1  am  aware  of  ihe  fact  that  the  linitcd  Stair.s  has 
given  an  ultimatum,  whafe\cr  that  may  moan,  to  Iho  Ru-- 
sian  Government.  I  saw  in  tlv  \Va.shington  Herald  tins 
morning,  a  dispatch  from  Moscow,  reading  as  follow.s: 

Moscow,  DeremlxT  11  (Saturdavi  il  N  .s  \  If  I>:ii;Ud  h  Hot)- 
insun,  New  York  writer  and  l.i.^  wife  are  not  found  within  24 
hours,  Soviet  Rut>.>iia  may  bt>  officially  char^fed  with  viuhiliu;;  i,  i  a 
reciprocal   treaty   vv;th  the  L'nited  States,  u   developed  today 

While  fears  spread  am  nc  .Americans  th»l  they,  too  may  dis- 
appear as  mysteriously  as  '.he  H  ibnisons.  thf>  rmba.sfiy  demanded 
that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  .supply  inforiuatiun  concern. ng  ilie 
whereabouts  of  the  couple  by  tomorrow  Embassy  al^ache^  de- 
clined to  fstate  what  form  of  action  would  be  taken  if  the  ultl-. 
matum  goes  unheeded  by  Rus.=uin  authorities. 

That  is  a  message  from  Moscow.  As  one  of  the  Senators 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  I  am  interested  in  the  fate  of 
these  two  citizens  of  my  State,  I  want  the  country  to  ki^ow 
that  the  State  Department  is  proceeding.  I  want  to  know 
whether  a  message  of  cheer  may  pos:-ibly  be  .sent  to  the 
friends  of  this  couple.  It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  think  that  in 
a  friendly  country  there  should  be  a  disappearance  such 
as  this. 

M.^  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Schweli.enbach  in  the 
chair) ,  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr,  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Has  the  Senator  from  New  York  taken 
up  the  matter  with  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  No;  I  have  not  personally  done  so. 
because  it  is  only  within  an  hour  or  so  that  the  significance 
of  th3  matter  came  to  my  attention  and  I  learned  that  protcot 
has  been  made.  I  am  speaking  of  it  here  in  order  that 
what  may  be  said  today  will  be  read  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  intend,  of  course,  to  communicate  with  the  State 
Department.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  alert  to  the  situ- 
ation. But  a  word  uttered  here  may  cross  the  world  and 
help  the  State  Department  to  succeed  m  its  worthy  effort  to 
help  our  citizens  in  distress. 

Mr.  CONNALLY,  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Senator 
really  wants  any  action  by  the  State  Department  he  should 
talk  to  the  State  Department  face  to  face,  and  not  be 
expecting  the  State  Department  to  read  the  Record  next 
week  to  learn  what  he  has  said  about  the  Department.  If  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  had  two  massing  constitnents  in 
whom  he  was  greatly  interested,  he  would  be  looking  after 
them  and  trying  to  find  out  about  them  tlirough  the  regular 
channels.  He  would  not  merely  be  standing  here  talking 
about  the  matter. 

Is  the  Senator  demanding  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  unleash  all  its  powers  to  punish  those  whom 
he  suspects?  Nobody  knows  where  this  couple  may  be.  If 
the  Senator  is  so  interested,  why  not  go  and  see  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  not  walk  around  here  and  say  to  the 
Senate.  "I  have  two  constituents  missing" — not  in  New 
York,  though  a  good  many  of  them  are  missing  in  New 
York,  but,  "I  have  two  constituents  missing  in  Russia.  Por 
God's  sake  send  a  battleship  over  ..here  and  bring  them 
home." 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  fear  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
deal  with  this  problem  in  a  spirit  of  levity.  Has  he  had 
experience  in  going  to  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  junior  Senator  from  Texas  has 
never  failed  to  receive  a  cordial  welcome  at  the  State  De- 
partment and  to  be  given  careful  attention.  I  do  not 
always  get  what  I  want,  but  I  do  get  attention  and  consid- 
eiation.  I  know  I  get  better  attention  and  consideration 
when  I  go  and  talk  to  them  face  to  face  than  I  would  if 
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Senat}r 


Coi  [unlttee 
chaiitnan 
T(  ixas. 


thi.t 
haii(  some 
I  ew 
te  ephone 


I  merely  rose  hi  my  place  in  the  Senate 
aD  over  the  lot  and  then  expected  them 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  am  very  much 
from  Texas.    I  am  going  to  act  wholly 
I  always  do.    If  I  g?t  no  response,  then 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  not  my 
Mr.  CONNAU.Y.    No;  It  will  not  be 
a  haWt  which  I  commend  to  the  Senator 
Mr.  COPELAND     It  Is  «  habit  which 
Mr.  CONNAIi.T.    I  foUow  the  Senator 
▼ery  often,  but  I  sugi?est  to  him  as  a 
mittee  on  Foreign  Reliitlons  that  If  he 
resxilts  he  shoiiid  go  to  the  Department 
with  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  am  glad  the 
the  fact  that  be  is  a  member  of  the 
Relatkms.    In  the  absence  of  the 
mlttee,  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from 
influential  member  of  the  Committee  or 
to  proceed  in  order  that  my  constituen|s 
to  the  United  State*. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  am  going  out 
the  State  Department  and  tell  them  tha 
inability  of  the  Senator  from  New  Yore 
because  of  his  being  engaged  In  making 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  interceding 
his  constituents.    If  the  Senator  will 
Eonal  description,  so  that  if  we  are  goiijg 
in  Moscow  we  will  know  what  kind  of 
Ing  for.  I  shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr.   COPELAND.    The  very  fact 
New  York  indicates  that  they  are 
and  would  be  recognized  anywhere  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  go  to  the 
very  thing,  because  he  has  real  influende 
ment  of  State:  he  Is  a  member  of  th  s 
Committee.    I  ask  him  in  the  name  of 
and  see  what  he  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Hie  Senator  from 
so.    He  merely  wants  to  be  sure  that 
York  win  be  here  when  he  returns 
mod  will  promptly  follow  it  up. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  am  going  to  foflorf 
telephone  as  soon  as  I  may 
—  Mi.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  wl^ 
Hew  York  yield? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  yield 
B4r.  McKELLAR    I  have  been  absen 
and  returned  just  In  time  to  hear  the 
discussion.   Does  this  Invtrtve  some  attac^ 
of  State?    I  want  to  say  for  the 
have  known  him  a  very  long  time.  s«ne 
perfectly  splendid  man,  one  of  the 
the  most  kindly,  one  of  the  most 
that  I  tuiYe  ever  kxxnm.    I  am  sore 
Senator  may  make  for  information  or 
can  be  given,  will  be  received  by  our 
State,  Hon.  CordeD  Hull,  and  he  win 
Is  Tight  In  the  premises  and  win  treat 
utmost  courtesy  and  consideration 

Mr.  C<X>BLAND.    I  endorse  100 
has  said.    I  too  have  known  this 
30  years  or  more,  and  I  have  the  sune 
that  is  held  by  the  Senator  from  his 
matter  which  concerns  more  than  tb! 
It  concerns  the  Senate.   We  have  been 
what,  but  is  it  not  a  pretty  serious 
eltiaens  of  the  United  States,  in  fuU 
liMCtkl  suddenly  dtsappear.  and  that 
efforts  to  discover  their  whereabouts? 
llr.  IIcKELIjAR    ¥nm  where  did 
Mr.  OOPKLAND.    The  hirihand  is 
In  MoHXiw.  and  2  or  S 
talftvtfe 


and  kicked  them 

X)  do  something. 

obi  ged  to  the  Senator 

upon  his  advice,  as 

t  will  be  the  fault 

dault. 

tny  fault.    That  is 
from  New  York, 
have  followed, 
from  New  York 
member  of  the  Corn- 
wants  to  get  any 
of  State  and  talk 


now  to  telephone 

on  account  of  the 

temporarily,  only 

an  address  on  the 

behalf  of  two  of 

five  me  their   per- 

to  look  for  them 

dersons  we  axe  look- 


th; 


List 


Secre»ry 


mcst 


perct  nt 


mater 
heilth 


December  U 


calls  attention  to 

on  Foreign 

of  that  com- 

who  is  a  very 

Foreign  Relations, 

may  be  retiirned 


they  come  from 

yoxmg  people 

Yorkers.    I  beg 

and  do  this 

with  the  Depart- 

Foreign  Relations 

hiimanity  to  telephone 


rexas  is  going  to  do 

Senator  from  New 

the  information, 


w1  ih 


the  Senator  to  the 
the  Senator  from 


from  the  Chamber 

few  words  of  the 

on  the  Department 

of  State  that  I 

30  years,  and  he  is  a 

courteous,  one  of 

attentive  to  his  business 

hat  any  request  the 

or  help,  where  help 

jresent  Secretary  of 

c  jrtainly  do  whatever 

he  Senator  with  the 


esth  aable 


what  the  Senator 

gentleman  for 

high  regard  for  him 

Kate.    Bat  this  is  a 

State  Department. 

oUng  about  it  some- 

to  think  that  two 

2  or  S  days  ago, 

no  ■occBSB  eoraes  to 


tqey  dJaappear? 

writer  and  diaap- 
later  in  an  equally 


made.  To  be  serious  about  it,  the  reason  ^-hy  I  have  not 
proceeded  further  myself  was  the  fact  that  I  knt'W  represen- 
tations had  been  made.  I  was  not  ignorant  of  that  fact, 
but  I  do  think  the  country  ought  to  kr  ^w  that  American 
citizens  ought  to  be  safe  m  Russia,  as  saie  there  as  they 
are  in  Nvw  York. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  am  ^^wv'  the  Secretary  will  do  every- 
thing he  properly  can  In  the  matter. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  ajn  gomg  to  retire  to  the  cloakroom 
now  in  order  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  very  kindly  inter- 
cession of  the  junior  Senator  from  Texa.s  (Mr.  ConnallyI. 
I  know  his  influence  is  such  Uiat  there  will  be  an  im- 
mediate response. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  sutssequently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  invite  the  attention  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  ""Mr.  CopelandI  to  the  fact  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas,  at  the  urgent  insistence  of  the  senior  Senator 
frcm  New  York,  has  ju.<t  consult-^d  the  Department  of  State 
on  the  telephone.  One  of  the  A.ss;stant  Secretaries  has  ad- 
vised me  that  the  Department  has  been  coostanlly  in  touch 
with  the  American  Elmbassy  in  Moscow  regarding  the  two 
missing  persons  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  New  York; 
that  while  they  have  not  been  able  to  secure  much  informa- 
tion from  Soviet  authorities,  the  Department  is  expecting 
another— not  the  first,  but  another — cable  this  afternoon 
seme  time.  They  are  very  hopeful  that  they  will  be  able 
to  secure  some  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
very  hand.-cime  couple  to  whom  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  alludf-d.  I  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
he  contact  the  Department  late  this  aft'jrnocn  or  early  Mon- 
day mornms  and  he  may  possibly  get  some  information  with 
respect  to  his  two  missing  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  in  reafflrmation  of  what  I  stated  a  little 
while  ago.  I  repeat  that  whUe  we  do  not  always  get  the  re- 
sults from  the  State  Department  we  desire,  my  experience 
with  the  Department  under  the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Hull 
has  always  resulted  in  the  most  cordial  cooperation  and  the 
exercise  of  all  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  every  proper  manner, 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  the  Seiiator  from  Texas.  He  has  told  me.  but  in  better 
wordi  than  I  received  the  information,  exactly  what  I  knew 
before.  I  have  known  of  what  was  going  on:  but  it  should 
be  helpful  to  the  State  Department  to  know  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  through  the  Senate  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  back  of  the  State  Department  in  any 
activities  they  may  take  in  this  manner. 

I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  immediate  concern.  The  danger 
of  delay  is  too  great,  and  serious  results  come  about.  We 
have  had  some  pleasant  remarks  about  this  affair,  but  of 
course  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  done  I  am  sure 
will  be  helpful.  I  wish  every  other  Senator  would  call  up 
the  State  Department  and  indicate  a  like  interest  in  the 
problem  because  the  more  It  is  known  In  the  Department 
how  we  feel  about  the  matter,  the  more  it  is  realized  that 
we  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  result,  the  more  energetic 
will  be  the  action  of  the  Department  and  the  more  en- 
thusiastic their  efforts,  and  the  greater  the  hkelihood  of 
their  gaining  response  from  across  the  seas. 

I  would  not  have  it  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  reflect 
upon  the  State  Department  or  upon  thf^  very  efficient  Secre- 
tary or  the  Assistant  Secretary,  I  think  the  Department  is 
well  manned.  But  that  does  not  make  any  difTerence. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  efficient  or  able  our 
people  In  the  State  Department  are;  when  two  citizens  of 
the  United  States  disappear  and  when  the  whole  world  is 
agog  to  know  why  they  have  disappeared  and  where  they 
arc  it  concerns  us  In  the  Senate.  It  certainly  is  incumbent 
upon  us  as  Senators  of  the  United  States  to  do  our  part  to 
see  that  these  missing  persons  are  restored  to  safety. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  really  am  serious  when  I  express 
the  hope  that  other  mem^bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  wffl  follow  the  worthy  example  of  the  Senator  from 
T^xas  and  make  a  like  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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EFFECT    OP    TRADE    AGREEMENTS    ON    THE    LACE    INDrTSTRY 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
frcm  Mr.  George  Farmer,  secretary  of  Branch  No,  18,  Amal- 
gamated Lace  Operatives  of  America,  together  with  mj'  reply 
to  liim,  including  statements  which  I  made  in  the  Senate  on 
the  subject  of  the  perilous  influence  of  the  trade -agreements 
program  on  the  lace  indu.stry  in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amalgamated  Lace  Operatuts  of  America. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  9,  1937. 
Senator  Davis- 

DE.fR  Sir  I  have  bp<»n  reqiiest.ed  by  the  members  of  thi.s  branch 
to  br:ng  to  your  attention  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  lace 
industry  in  thi.s  country. 

Sincp  thf>  trade  agreement  went  Into  effect  with  Prance,  and  the 
constant  depreciation  of  the  French  currency,  conditions  are  getting 
worse  each  month. 

At  the  present  time  50  percent  of  the  lace  mills  are  closed  down 
from  the  lack  of  orders,  the  other  50  percent  operating  on  a  25  per- 
cent time  ba-sis. 

The  unrmployment  in  this  industry  la  so  acute  that  membera 
are  becoming  destitute. 

We   therefore    beg    of   you    to    take   immediate    action   by   seeing 
that    something   is  done   in   reference   to   the    mod^cation   of   the 
paragraph  confined  to  laces  in  the  trade  agreement. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  Farmer,  Secretary,  Branch  No.  18. 

December  11,  1937. 
Mr.  George  F.armer. 

Secrrta.ry    Branch  So.  IS, 

Amalgamated  Lace  Operatives  of  America. 

6136  Alma  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  Farmer:  I  have  your  letter  of  December  9  stating  that 
50  percent  nt  the  lace  mills  are  closed  down  from  lack  of  orders, 
and  the  remaining  50  percent  operating  only  on  a  25-percent  basis. 
You  indiratc  that  conditions  have  grown  worse  each  month  since 
the  trade  agreement  with  Prance  was  negotiated.  BacJc  in  1934  I 
predktfd  that  the  lace  industry  in  this  country  would  be  destroyed 
if  the  administrations  attack  on  trade  protection  was  continued. 
I  made  a  number  of  ,- pooches  at  that  time  on  this  subject  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  a  portion  of  my 
rtmnrks.  It  is  noteworthy  that  agriculture  has  protested  these 
trade  agreements  recently  as  well  as  the  shoe  industry.  We  are 
apparently  sacnticlng  the  best  interests  of  our  own  citizens  for 
no  bettrr  p'.irpi>;>e  than  to  uphold  a  theory  of  world  trade  which  ia 
out  of  harnK-ny  with  present  economic  and  political  trends. 

I  expect  to  continue  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  awaken  the  admin- 
istration  to  the   tragic   loss  sustained   by   your   industry.     I   shall 
appreciate   a   full   statement   from    you    as   the   status   of   the    lace 
Indu.-try  In  Pc  nn.=yivanla  today  as  compared  with  1933. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

James  J.  Davis. 


[Extracts  from  remarks  of  Senator  Davis  in  the  Senate] 

(April   19.  1934:) 

Mr.  President,  there  came  to  my  office  this  m.M-ning  a  committee 
representing:  Penn.5ylvania  lace  workers.  Tht  ir  spokesman,  Mr. 
James  F.  Bnylc.  of  Wilkes-Cirrc.  Pa.,  informed  me  if  the  tariff  act 
passed  by  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  and  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  pa.s.s«'d  by  the  Senate  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  lace 
workers  wul  be  out  of  work. 

It  scem.<  to  me  tliat  at  this  time  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  us 
to  repeal  The  tariff  on  lace.  The  eminent  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Hi'bert)  delivered  a  very  able  address  on  this  particular 
subject  huit  week.  He  informed  us  there  were  $25,000,000  invested 
In  the  industry  m  The  United  States:  that  it  provided  six  States. 
Pennsylvania  included,  8,000  operatives,  actually  employing  15.000 
workers 

Why  discontinue  protection  to  this  American  industry,  and  close 
down  our  own  plants  to  give  work  to  French  and  English  workers. 
with  the  hope — and  that  is  all  we  can  expect  It  to  be — that  the 
French  and  English  workers  will  purchase  .some  of  our  agricultural 
and  manufactured  products?  The  differential  In  cost  Is  In  wages 
only. 

In  these  most  difficult  times  I  do  not  favor  sharing  the  home 
market  with  those  of  foreign  lands  who  are  our  competitors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  editorial  on  this  subject, 
which  appeared  In  the  Wllkes-Barre  Record  under  date  of  April  17. 
printed  in  the  Record. 

iTliis  extended  editorial  indicated  that  Secretary  Wallace  had 
marked  the  lace  industry  in  the  United  States  as  inefficient  and 
subject  to  being  eliminated  on  a  lower  tariff  altar,  despite  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  Wllkes-Barre  mills  had  been  in  operation  for  50 
years  at  that  time  and  the  other  43  years.) 

(May  3,  1934:) 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has  Insisted  that  the  salvation 
of  the  United  States  and  erf  the  world  depends  up)on  the  reduction 
of  tariff  rates  on  certain  stipulated  competitive  articles.    I  would 


not  wish  to  as-sent  to  this  principle  before  the  people  of  this  rcun- 
try  sliall  have  liad  a  full  opportunity  to  know  w!int  .■=ui-h  proeedurw 
will  cost  us  in  closed  factories,  incrru.srd  uupmploynu'nt,  nnd  Uie 
further  impediment  of  American  ind.iiiry  1  am  uiiiible  to  com- 
prehend how  we  can  expect  to  keep  our"  factories  o^x-n,  nikny  of 
them  now  only  working  part  time,  by  lowering  the  tariff,  thus 
giving  our  foreign  competitors  the  .American  market.  How  can  we 
hope  to  Increase  employment  in  this  cou::iTy  by  enoouni^ii^f 
Americans  to  buy  foreign  competitive  products  at  this  time  when 
even  In  nonnal  times  many  of  our  own  factories  and  mills  c-p<'rute 
not  more  than  7  months  in  each  year? 

•  •••••• 

We  must  defeat  all  propasaLs  that  do  not  openly  protect  the 
American  standard  of  living  and  wages.  We  mu^t  increase  rather 
than  destroy  the  purchsislng  power  of  our  American  worker.  I 
propo.se  a  plan  that  will  not  only  protect  the  buying  pwwer  of 
America,  but  Increase  the  buying  power  of  the  people  throughout 
the  world, 

•  •••••• 

Therefore.  I  present  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H  R  8687)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of   1930.     •      •      • 

•'  On  page  3,  after  line  16  Insert  the  following: 

"'(b)  No  agreement  under  the  provi.sion«  of  this  act  shall  be 
concluded  with  any  foreign  country  with  respect  to  articles  in  the 
production  of  which  labor  standards,  as  ref!ected  in  wages,  living 
scales,  and  labor  costs,  are  lower  than  thow?  which  obtam  lu  the 
production  of  the  comparable  articles  in  the  United  States.'  " 

(On  May  18,  1934:  ) 

If  we  are  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
we  can  readily  see  that  the  destinies  of  certain  doomed  industries 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Presidential  advisers  who  under 
this  proposed  act  may  bargain  awny  and  ruin  the  existing  Industry 
through  competing  imports  from  foreign  countries.  It  may  be 
argued  that  there  Is  no  such  Intention  However,  in  the  case  at 
the  lace  mdu.stry  the  Intention  of  using  it  for  bargaining  purposes 
has  been  specifically  mentioned  by  the  spokesman  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  must  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  If  the  bill  shall  be 
passed  in  its  present  form  and  the  President's  advisers  shall  suc- 
ceed with  their  program,  the  duties  on  lace  will  be  reduced  from 
90  to  45  percent  ad  valorem.  No  greater  reduction  than  50  per- 
cent is  permitted  by  the  bill.  Without  doubt  this  would  mean 
the  prompt  stoppage  of  all  emploj-ment  in  the  lace  and  kindred 
industries  in  our  country. 

The  lace  mills  establLshed  here  today  represent  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  at  least  $20  000  000  and  give  employment  to  15.000  workers. 
The  industry  here  would  be  di.sorganl?*-d  and  these  thousands  of 
people  thrown  upon  relief  rolls  or  put  out  on  the  street  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  laces  which  at  present  are  niade  in  this  country 
could  be  purchased  from  some  European  or  Asiatic  country,  but 
we  should  not  forget  that  their  wages  amount  to  less  than  25 
percent  of  those  which  our  workers  receive,  and  in  the  case  of 
China  they  amount  to  practically  nothing. 

On  June  4.  1934,  the  following  amendment  was  suggested  by 
Senator  Davis  to  the  reciprocal-irade-agreements  bill: 

"No  foreign-trade  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  with  respect  to  laces  or  braids,  made  on  a  braid- 
ing machine,  classifled  under  paragraph  1529  laj  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930." 

Senator  Davis  staged: 

"Mr.  President,  the  workers  In  this  country  now  have  only  2  days' 
work  a  week:  and  I  rai;not  quite  urd'istand  why  we  sLiouid  in 
any  way  share  ihis  v.ork  with  workers  In  a  foreign  land.  Shoe  L^ces, 
and  braid  made  on  a  braidmt:  machine  suitable  for  use  as  stir<e 
laces,  constitute  a  very  important  mrtustry  In  the  United  Siutes 
and  give  employment  to  a  li.rge  number  of  people. 

"I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment." 

(Then  Senator  Hebert,  of  Rhode  Island,  made  a  short  .speech  indi- 
cating that  he  had  an  amendment  similar  to  that  of  S*'nator 
Davis.  A  vote  was  taken  on  Senator  Davis'  amendment  and  it  wa* 
rejected.) 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE — HOUSE    .^GRICULTUHAL    RELIEF    BOX 

PLACED   ON    THE    TABLE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  <H.  R.  8505*  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  national  soil  resources  and  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
balanced  flow  of  agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  in  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  request  that  the  bill  just  received  from 
the  House  may  be  twice  read  by  its  title,  printed,  and  he 
on  the  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  fH.  R.  8505)  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  resources  and  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  was  thereupon  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 
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Tbe  Senate  resumed  the  consideraUo  i  of  the  bin  (S.  2787) 
Id  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  fl)w  of  the  major  agri- 
cuttural  commodities  In  interstate  and  Iprelgn  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  cal 

•me  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    The  regular  order  is  caUed 
for    The  clerk  win  state  the  next  ame  idment. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Commit  ee  on  Agriculture  and 
Pbiestry  was.  on  page  70.  after  line  6,  U.  Insert: 


December  11 


16.  "Kbmcco"  means  e*ch  of  the  kinds 
canprMng  tbe  t3rpe8  specified  as  clasBtfled 
Announcement  No  118,  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Department  erf  Agriculture: 

Plue-cured  tobacco,  ctmiprlalng  types  11 
Plre-cured  tobacco,  comprlalng  types  21, 
Dvk  air-cured  tobacco,  compclslng  types 
Bur  ley  tot»cco.  comprising  type  31; 
Maryland  tobacco,  comprtstng  type  32: 
CMar-fUlsr  axKl  dgar-btwler  tobacco. 
44.  46.  i6.  61.  62.  63.  64.  and  65.     The 
upptf  to  such  kinds  ctf  tobacco  sevoaUy 


of  tobacco  listed  below. 
1 1  Service  and  Regulatory 
Agricultural  Economics  of 


12.  13.  and  14: 
:  3.  23.  and  24; 
36.  36,  and  37; 


.  aiid 

ooiiprlalng 

pnivlalons 


at 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Ux.  President, 
order  that  the  different  types  of 
at  all  may  be  caogidertd  as  ' 
was  suggested  that  after  the  word 
rwpectiTely"  should  be  taserted.    I 
(dear  that  different  types  of  tobacco 
merits.    I  believe  such  an  amenibnei^t 


tobai»3 
independent 
•sefsrany* 
think 
sh«uld 


types  41,  42.  43. 
of  this  act  shall 


±te  end  of  line  23,  in 

without  any  doubt 

of  one  another,  it 

the  words  "and 

that  would  make  It 

stand  on  their  own 

was  intended  to  be 


CaiolinsL 


offer  the  amendment, 
amendment   wlU   be 


7) 


iniert 


in  line  23.  after  the 
"and  respectively", 


offered  by  the  Sexiator  fn»n  North 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President.  I  now 

The  PRESIDINa   OPnCER.     Thii 
stated. 

Tbe  LcGESLAxm  Clxik.    On  page 
word  "severally",  it  is  proposed  to 
80  the  sentence  would  read: 

The  proTlslMBi  at  this  act  shaU  apply  io  such  kinds  of  tobacco 
wmtnDj  and  reapectlTely. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ( [uestlon  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fronf  North  CaroUna  to  the 
amendment  of  the  committee 

Ite  amendment  to  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With  nit  objection,  the  com- 
mittee ameiidment  inserting  section  j^,  on  P«eJO.  with  the 
exception  of  line  19,  is  agreed  to.  "    "      "  "*"*"  **''* 

next  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  pa^  70,  after  Une  23,  to 

insert 


le.  -Com' 


Add  com. 


Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  was.  on  page 


*«  „_ ,    71,  in  line  8,  after  the 

WOTd  "themrf",  to  strike  out  the  seikicolon  and  "or  within 
any  Territory  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto 
Rico";  at  the  trg<""i"g  of  line  9,  to  8  Tike  out  "5"  and  insert 
"18":  in  Une  10,  after  the  word  "means",  to  insert  "among 
other  things.";  at  the  beginning  of  E  ne  15^  to  strike  out  "6" 
and  insert  "19";  at  the  beglimlng  cr  line  18.  to  strike  out 
T*  and  insert  "aO";  at  the  beginnlig  of  line  20,  to  strike 
out  "8"  and  insert  "21";  at  the  begtoi  dng  of  Une  23,  to  strike 
out  "9"  and  insert  "TT;  in  Une  24,  bt fore  the  word  "means', 
to  insert  "In  the  case  of  wheia  and  co  m".  so  as  to  read: 


17.  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign 
keOng.  trade,  and  trafDc  between  any 
Dtatiict  at  OommWa  or  Poerto  Blco.  and 
or  Uilwawii  points  wtthln  tha  same  State 
DIstrlet  at  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rlco, 
thenar. 

18.  The  term   "affert   intaratate  or 
ffwnfo^  otber  ***«¥tja,  ta  such  w  eitiikwo. 
■Dch  commerce  or  the  tree  and  raderly 
tend  to  create  a  surplus  (tf  any  ma}<^ 
wUch  burdens  or  obstroets  soch 


eo^uneroe"  means  sale,  mar- 

ttata  or  T«rltory  or  the 

any  place  outside  thereof; 

or  Territory  or  within  the 

t  iroogh  any  place  outside 


fl>w 


18.  Tba  tsna  "Ualted  States"  sasans  t  w 
zttortsa  and  tbe  District  of  OohimbU  and 
80.  The  tarm  *9tate"  InchidM  a  Territory 


fkrelgn   commerce"   mitan.s 

or  to  burden  or  cAsetruct 

thereof:  or  to  create  or 

agricultural  commodity 

or  tbe  tree  axul  orderly 


Btatea  and  Ter* 
Poerto  Rlco. 

and  tlM  District  of 


21  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  term  •■Department"  means  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

22  The  term  "for  market"  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  corn  means 
lor  disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  jjllts,  etc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

■nie  next  amendment  waj5,  on  page  72,  line  1.  before  the 
word  "livestock",  to  insert  the  words  "poultry  or",  so  as  to 
read: 

22  The  term  "for  market"  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  com  meana 
for  disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  gift,  or  by  feeding 
(in  anv  form)  to  poultry  or  livestock  which,  or  the  products  of 
which  "are  to  be  sold,  bartered,  exchangetl,  or  glvf-n  away;  and 
the  terms  "marketed"  or  "to  niarkef  mcp.n  to  di.^pc-p  of  in  any 
such  manner.  Such  terms  shall  not  include  consumption  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cope- 
LAiral  and  I  had  printed  certain  amendments,  which  in- 
cluded an  amendment  on  page  72.  line  1.  to  strike  out  the 
words  "poultry  or"  and  to  insert  after  the  word  "livestock" 
the  words  "except  dairy  cattle."  I  ask  whether  that  amend- 
ment is  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair  that  the  amendments  in- 
volving dairy  practices  and  dairy  cattle  are  to  go  over  under 
an  agreement  to  take  them  up  together  at  some  time  when 
the  Senate  is  ready  to  proceed  to  their  consideration.  The 
amendment,  on  line  1.  to  which  the  Senator  refers  should 
go  over  with  the  other  similar  amendments. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Very  well.     I  am  satisfied  with  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  wiU  state  the  next 
amendment. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  was.  on  page  72» 
line  6.  to  strike  out  "10.  A  major  agricultiural  commodity", 
and  to  insert  In  heu  thereof  "23.  Wheat  and  com",  so  as 
to  read: 

23  Wheat  and  corn  shall  be  deemed  con.sumed  on  the  farm  if 
consumed  by  the  farmer's  family,  employees,  or  household,  or  by 
his  work  stock;  or  If  fed  to  prniltry  or  livestock  on  his  farm  and 
»uch  poultry  cm-  livestock,  or  the  products  thereof,  are  to  be  con- 
■umed  by  his  family,  employees,  or  household. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  paragraph 
should  go  over  also,  because  I  have  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  to  the  paragraph  in  connection  with  the  dairy  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  ask  to  have 
the  committee  amendment  go  over? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     No:  but  I  thought  the  section  should  go 

over. 
Mr.  McGILL.    We  are  simply  acting  on  the  committee 

amendment. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  If  that  is  actually  the  legislative  situa- 
tion, I  may  say  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  would  be  all  right  if  we  refer  merely  to 
the  part  stricken,  "10.  A  major  agricultural  commodity." 
But  when  we  consider  the  matter  of  the  insertion  of  "wheat 
and  com"  we  must  reflect  that  com  Is  the  subject  matter 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  in  mind.  I  think 
the  amendment  should  go  over,  if  not  the  other  portion. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  pertains  to  the  con- 
sumption of  com,  not  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  included. 
He  wants  a  limitation  on  the  consumption  of  com  in  that 
paragraph,  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  prejudice  in 
having  this  com  amendment  agreed  to.  because  his  amend- 
ment goes  to  the  text  of  the  bUl,  as  a  limitation  on  the  use 
of  com. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  par- 
liamentarian that  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  in  mind,  to  go  at  the  end  of  the  section,  would 
not  in  any  way  be  prejudiced  by  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 


/-i/-kv nTJT^ooTr^xT  AT    ■DTrrnPT'i ^cif.matF, 
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Mr.  COPELAND.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  committee 
amendment,  if  the  matter  is  left  open  so  that  my  amend- 
ment may  be  later  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  on  page  72,  line  6. 

The  anienclnient  was  aereed  to. 

Tlie  next  amendment  was,  on  page  72,  after  line  11,  to 
insert: 

24.  The  lerm  "person"  means  an  individual,  partnership,  firm, 
joint-stock  company,  corporation,  association,  trust,  estate,  or  any 

agency  of  the  State. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  72,  after  line  14,  to 
Insert : 

2.5.  Tlie  term  "tilled  land"  means  the  acreage  devoted  to  soU- 
depieune:  row  crops  and  all  other  soil-depleting  feed  crops  the 
previous  year. 

Tl:!e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  72,  after  line  17,  to 

insert : 

26.  The  yields  and  production  for  the  crop  year  1937-38  shall 
bo  Included  in  any  determinations  of  yields  or  production  made 
for  1938. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  72,  after  line  20,  to 

insert: 

27.  Tlie  term  "for  market"  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
means  for  disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  gift;  in  the 
case  of  rice,  for  disposition  in  any  of  such  ways  for  use  in  human 
consumption. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  at  the  top  of  page  73,  to  insert: 

28.  "Marketing"  means  disposing  of  by  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or 
gift,  and  in  the  case  of  rice  disposing  of  rice  in  any  such  ways 
for  use  In  human  consumption. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlic  next  amendment  was,  on  page  73,  line  4,  to  insert  the 
-■subhead  "Adminictrative  provisions." 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Tlie  next  amendment  was,  on  page  73,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  to  .'■tnke  out  "tb'"  and  in.sert  "Sec.  62.  (a)",  and  in 
line  13,  after  the  word  "the"  where  it  occurs  the  second 
time,  to  itnke  out  "major",  so  as  to  read: 

ADMINISTR.\TIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  62.  (a)  H^'nrings:  The  term.s  and  conditions  of  adjustment 
contracts  a!id  kians  ;.liereiinder,  the  regulations  under  this  act  or 
v.:th  respect  1 1  iuch  contracts,  tb.e  time  and  manner  of  keeping 
records  and  making  report^,  and  the  amount  of  .iny  ever-normal 
granary  and  of  any  divt  rsion  percentage  shall  be  pnscribed  or  pro- 
claimed by  the  Secretary  oiiiy  after  opportutnty  for  public  hear- 
ing^ held  upon  not  less  than  3  days  notice  and  at  a  convenient 
place  wirhin  the  principal  area  or  areas  where  the  agriciiltural 
commodity  or  commodities  concerned  are  produced. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  r-niendment  was.  on  page  73,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  15.  to  strike  out  '(c"  and  insert  "(b)",  and  in  the  same 
line,  alt.r  the  words  "Utilization  of  local  agencies",  to  insert: 

f  1  >  The  Secretary  shall  designate  local  administrative  areas  as 
i;nits  fijr  the  administration  of  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  title,  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  and 
su'-h  other  agricultural  laws  as  he  may  specify.  Farmers  having 
farms  lying  within  any  such  local  administrative  area,  and  par- 
ticipating or  cooperating  in  programs  administered  within  such 
area,  shall  elect  annually  from  among  their  number  a  local  com- 
mittee for  such  area.  The  chairmen  of  all  such  local  committees 
within  any  county  shall  constitute  a  county  committee  for  the 
county  which  shall  elect  from  its  members  an  administrative  com- 
mittee of  three.  The  county  agricultural  agent  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber, ex  officio,  of  the  county  committee  and  of  the  administrative 
committee.  There  shall  be  a  State  committee  for  each  State  com- 
posed of  the  State  director  of  agricultural  extension,  ex  ofSclo,  and 
cf  four  farmers  resident  within  the  State  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  Before  appointing  any  app>olntlve  member  of  a  State 
committee  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with,  and  give  consideration 
to  such  rrcomnicndatums  as  are  made  by,  the  State  director  of 
agricultural   extension   and   authorized   representatives  of   leading 


State-wid?    farm    crenn.r.itir-ns    ^^itr.m    thr    St  i 
sliall  make  .'-uch  reculations  as  are  r.f',-i  s.-,.' \    ,  , 
vL-.ions  of  this  tub^ection.   Including  leLii. ..>'.,.   •-. 
functions   of   the    repectivc   committees   .,::  i    :, 
t!on  wltliin  any  State,  through  the  S:-.-.'f    v    -.i, 
mlttees  wltlun  such  State,  of  such  pi ,- 'r,i;'..s 
be  made  to  a  member  oi  any  State,  cuuiuy. 
any  State  for  compensation  or  otherwise  exct  i^ 
performed    or   exj^nnses   mcu.-red   In   adnmuste: 
withm  such  State. 


T;;c    Secretary 
I  i-ry  out  the  pro- 

•.     •.'  carry  out  the 

:   r    i!      ..dmlmstra- 

.nty,  .u,d  local  com- 

No  payments  shall 

ir  ioc.-.:   i.  ::;iu.ltcp  of 

p*   .-^  ■;<".'.    :vjr    .rrvlcrs 

n','    ^Mc!i    j)r.j^  r.iu-s 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  supt'estrd  twr. 
amendments  to  the  administrative  section,  v.-hich  have  bec:i 
examined  by  the  co-autho:-s  of  the  bill,  and  I  under,stand  the 
flr.-^t  amendment  is  without  cb.iection  .';o  lar  as  the  D..>part- 
mont  i.?  concerned.  I  offer  that  amendment  now.  Unlor- 
tunately,  the  form  in  winch  it  was  prepared  has  been  dus- 
placed,  and  I  do  not  have  it  before  mo,  but  I  oflvr  the 
amendment,  beginning  ulth  the  word  "the",  at  the  end  ol 
line  2,  on  page  74.    The  language  at  present  is: 

The  county  agricultural  agent  shall  be  a  mem.bcr  ex  of&cio  of  the 
county  committee  and  of  the  admlnlstraUve  committee. 

In  lieu  of  that  I  propose  to  insert  this  sentence: 

The  coimty  agricultural  agent  shall  be  the  secretary  ex  offlclo 
of  the  county  committee  and  the  representative  of  the  Secretary 
in  the  county. 

I  understand  there  is  no  particular  objection  to  that,  and 
it  is  substantially  the  set-up  now  existing. 

Mr.  McGILL.  What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  providing 
that  the  county  agent  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  county? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Within  the  county  in  the  administration 
of  the  .several  laws  he  acts  for  the  Secretary-.  At  the  prt^sent 
time  that  is  the  capacity  in  which  he  functions,  in  the 
making  of  contracts,  and  in  the  approval  of  vanotis  matters 
which  come  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  is  evidently  the  desire  nf  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  to  eliminate  the  coimty  agent  from  the 
county  committee. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     As  a  member  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  what  I  mean;  that  is  implied. 
What  does  the  Senator  pro\ide  as  to  county  aycn:  with 
respect  to  the  administrative  committee? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  think  h^  is  eliminated  from  thf'  admin- 
istrative committee  by  the  language  which  I  suggested,  ex- 
cept that  ho  becomes  the  representative  of  the  Secretary 
in  the  county.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the  admim.'^trative 
committee. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  wants  to  remove  him  from 
m''mber.';riip  on  the  county  committee  and  the  admini.strativc 
committee? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes;  but  to  make  him  ex  officio  the 
secretary. 

Mr.  McNARY.     To  give  him  a  clerical  .status? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Purely  a  clerical  status,  rather  than  an 
official  statu.s.  That  is  the  firat  amendment  v.hich  I  have 
ofTered,  and  it  is  merely  in  lieu  of  the  sentence  which  begins 
with  the  last  word  on  line  2  at  the  top  of  page  74. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  Senator's  amendment  would  not  in 
anywise  change  the  county  committee  except  that  It  would 
exclude  the  county  agent  as  a  member  of  it? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  That  is  correct.  He  would  retain  a  cleri- 
cal position. 

Mr.  McGILL.  It  would  leave  the  selection  of  the  county 
committee  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Oh,  yes;  exactly  as  is  now  provided.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  which  I  offer  is  to  make  the 
county  agricultural  agent  the  secretarj'  of  the  committee 
ex  officio,  and  not  a  member  of  the  committee.  He  is  not 
now  a  member,  and  I  think  very  serious  objection  could 
arise  to  his  becoming  a  member  cf  the  committee;  but  he 
retains  his  status  as  it  now  is  under  the  several  acts  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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w  aether  or  not  it  is  the 
agent  is  secretary  of 


Mr.  POPE.    May  I  a&k  the  Senator 
general  practice  now  that  the  county 
the  committee? 

Mr.  GEORGE.    He  Is.  and  serves  u 

Mr.  POPE.    I  have  no  objection  to 
think  It  is  d^irable. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    May  I  have  a  vote 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chuf  Clekjc    On  page  74,  linie  2,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out: 


such. 

that  amendment.    I 


ijpon  the  amendment? 
amendment   to   the 


Tbe  county  agiiculturml  asent  shall  te 
tlie  county  committee  axid  of  the  kdm' 


a  member  ex  officio  of 
nlstTAtlve  committee. 


And  to  insert  tn  Ilea  thereof: 

The  county  •grtcultoiml  agent  shall  b^ 
at  the  eoonty  committee  and  the  reproMptatl' 
In  the  county. 


n; 


strlle 


thkt 


Ttie  amendment  to  the  amendme 
Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  I 
I  must  make  the  same  statement  that 
reference  to  the  amendment  just 
the  text  of  the  amendment,  and 
perfect  it  from  the  committee  sune 
ODpace  74. 

In  line  5.  pace  74,  I  move  to 
"committee",  all  of  the  language  dow^ 
wtvd  "and",  in  line  6.  and  in  Ueu  of 
end  of  line  6  to  insert  "five",  so 
tben  read: 

TlMre  ahaU  be  a  State  oocnmlttee  of  ftv<  i 
tbe  Bute  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secreta  y 

While  it  is  not  technically  a  part  of 
I  should  state  at  this  time,  so  that 
amendment  may  be  understood,  that 
8k)Q".  in  line  11.  I  shaU  move  to 
words  "the  regional  director",  so 
proposed  would  make  the  language 

There  shall  be  a  State  committee  of 
the  State  to  be  appointed  by  the 
any  appotntlve  member  of  a  State 
consult  with,  and  ^ve  oonaldentlon  to 
are  made  by.   the  State  director  c€ 
regional  director  and  authorised  rep 
wide  farm  organizations  within  the  Stat4 

about 


was  agreed  to. 

another  amendment. 

I  have  just  made  with 

I  have  lost 

shall  have  to 

it  Itself  as  it  appears 


offer 


adojted — that 

tl:erefore 
indrren 


out,  after  the  word 

to  and  including  the 

1  he  word  "four"  at  the 

tbe  sentence  would 


th» 


iniert 


that 


flTS 


ireeeitatl 


it — t  lat 


lead  ng 


amends  lents 


I  am  not  so  much  ooocemed 
bat  the  committee  has  inserted 
to  authorized  representatives  of 
within  the  SUte. 

The  effect  of  those  several 
moval  from  tbe  State  committee  of 
the  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
the  recommendations  of  the  State 
director,  and  the  farm  organlattloDS 
tbe  five  farmers  to  compose  the  State 
not  exactly  the  f  onn  in  irtiicb  I  subm 
the  Senators  in  charge  of  tbe  bOl; 
amouiment,  except  that  in  the 
Secretary  was  to  make  tbe  appointment 
dation  of  tbe  State  and  regicmal 
is.  of  course,  somewhat  different 
thought  it  might  be  accepted  and 
not  familiar  with  the  text  of  the 
tieatatr  subject. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

BCr.  GEORGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  ask  the  Senator  if  h4 
datkm  of  the  regional  director,  who 
tbe  Secretary,  would  be  appropriate 
may  be  relatively  unimportant. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  agree  with  the 
not  be  appropriate,  because  tbe 
by  the  Secretary,  and  he  would  be 
tary  anyway. 

Mr.  McGIIi.    Mr.  President,  the 
tor  from  Georgia  will  not  in  any  way 


regioial 


December  11 


the  aecretary  «  ofllclo 
Ive  of  the  Secretary 


resident  within 


the  same  amendment, 
purpose  of  tbe  whole 

aiter  the  word  '  exten- 

a  cosnma  and  the 

all  the  amendments 


riad: 


farmers  resident  within 

Before   appointing 

the  Secretary  shall 

iiuch  reconunendatlons  as 

agricultural   extension,   the 

ves  of  leading  State- 


Seen  itary. 
ctHuniittee 


the  latter  provision, 
is,  the  provision  as 
farm  organizations 


would  be  the  re- 
he  State  director,  and 
consult  with  and  take 
director,  the  regional 
before  the  selection  of 
committee.    That  is 
tted  the  amendment  to 
it  is  in  substance  the 
submitted  the 
upon  the  recotnmen- 
Thls  amendment 
Its  language,  and  I 
to  conference.    I  am 
bill  upon  this  par- 


bit 

asMndment 

tmeit  iQ 

directors. 

li 

g) 

He  use 


Senator  yield? 

thinks  the  recommen- 

limsell  is  appointed  by 

drhelpful.    The  matter 


Senator  that  it  might 

director  is  appointed 

available  to  the  Secre- 


a  nendment  of  the  Sena- 
larm  the  situation.    In 


all  probabiUty  the  Secretary  would  conler  with  the  regional 
director  in  any  event. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     I  think  that  Ls  true. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  Senator  leaves  the  requirement  that  he 
shall  confer  with  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Service  but 
removes  the  Director  of  Extension  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee ex  officio.  The  amendment  would  leave  him  eligible 
to  appointment,  provided  he  was  a  farnier. 

Mr.   GEORGE.     Yes:    so    far   as    that   goes;    but   as   the 
director  he  is  not  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
the  committee  is  to  bf  competed  of  five  farmers. 
Mr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  President,  w.U  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GEORGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Has  the  Senator  from  Georgia  offered 
the  amendment  that  he  has  been  discussing  at  thiS  time? 
Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes;  I  have  offered  the  amendment. 
Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  amendment  covers  the  same  portion 
of  this  section  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  I  desire  to  amend 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
shall  speak  of  it  briefly. 

The  Senator,  in  his  amendment.  Is  using  the  language  of 
the  present  committee  amendment  providing  that  the  mem- 
bership shall  be  composed  of  farmers  resident  within  the 
State.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  "residents  within  the  State" 
may  be  construed  to  be  something  entirely  different  from 
"legal  residents  of  the  State."  I  should  vory  much  dislike 
to  have  the  language  construed  to  mean  that  one  who  was 
not  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  could  be  a  member  of  the 
committee;  in  other  words,  that  a  farmer  from  another 
State  could  be  a  mem.ber. 

As  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  words  "resident  within"  in 
the  amendment  as  he  proposes  it.  and  to  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  "who  shall  be  a  legal  resident  of." 
Mr.  GEORGE.     I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GEORGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  understand  that  on  page  74.  line  5,  the  Sena- 
tor proposes  to  strike  all  the  words  cut  after  the  word 
"committee"  down  to  and  including  the  word  "and"  in  line  6. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  Senator  is  ccrrect.  The  effect  of  it  is 
simply  to  remove  the  State  director. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  allow  the  words 
"for  each  State"  to  remain  following  the  word  'committee". 
and  strike  out  the  words  "composed  of  the  State  director  of 
agricultural  extension,  ex-officio.  and",  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  word  "and."  I  think  the  words  "for  each  State" 
following  the  word  "committee",  make  the  language  a  little 
clearer. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  shall  be  glad  co  accept  that  amendment; 
that  is,  to  stnke  out  the  words  after  "State." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the  Senator  restate  the 
last  proposed  amendment? 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Tlie  language  would  read: 
Thiire  shall  be  a  State  committee  for  each  State 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Senator's  simendment 
will  l)egin,  then,  with  the  word  "composed"? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  amendment  will  then  strike  out,  be- 
ginning with  the  word  "composed",  in  line  5.  and  the  lan- 
guage following,  down  to  and  including  the  word  "and"  in 
line  6. 

Mr  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  amendments  have  been 
clearly  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  without  any 
reason  being  assigned  therefor.  It  appears  that  what  the 
Senator  is  accomplishing  is  to  strike  out  the  director  of  agri- 
cultuial  extension  and  to  strike  out  the  county  agent.  It 
is  aim.ed  at  those  officials. 

No:  it  Is  not  aimed  at  them. 
It  takes  them  out  of  the  membership. 
It  is  intended  to  do  that. 
What  reason  has  the  Senator?    I  probably 
shall  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  reason  is  that  in  the  judgment  of  a 
great  many  who  have  conferred  with  me — and  I  share  their 


Mr.  GEORGE. 
Mr.  McNARY. 
Mr.  GEORGE. 

Mr.  McNARY. 
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belief — the  agricultural  agent  and  the  State  director  of  ex- 
tension should  not  become  members  of  the  committee,  be- 
cause they  should  not  be  placed  in  a  position  where  their 
official  acts  might  subject  the  service  itself  to  criticism  which 
may  arise  during  and  as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  the 
bill.  The  county  agent  and  the  director  have  heretofore 
served  not  as  members  of  these  committees  but  purely  in 
clerical  positions  and,  of  course,  in  advisory  positions  to  the 
committees.  That  has  been  particularly  true  of  the  county 
agent.    That  is  the  only  purpose  I  have,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  he  limit  his  amendment  to  strike  out  to  begin  after  the 
word  "of"  in  line  5,  so  that  It  will  read: 

There  shall  be  a  State  committee  for  each  State  composed  of 
five  farmers 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  should  have  no  objection  to  that. 
Mr.  McGILL,     Then  it  would  continue: 
Who  shall  be  legal  residents  of  the  State. 

I  understood  that  the  Senator  accepted  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  did;  yes. 

Mr.  McGILL.  "Who  shiall  be  legal  residents  of  the  State." 
I  think  that  would  correct  the  language  and  accomplish 
the  end  that  the  Senator  desired. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Exactly.    That  is  all  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  that  amendment.  In  view  of  my 
withdrawal  of  the  language  "the  regional  director."  sug- 
gested In  line  11.  I  believe  that  will  cover  all  the  changes  I 
have  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  I  should  like  to  see  this 
amendment  adopted,  so  that  in  conference  it  may  be  given 
due  consideration,  if  perhaps  the  text  of  the  House  bill 
should  preclude  the  consideration  of  it  in  the  form  in  which 
it  now  stands. 

The  PRESmrNG  OPITCER.  The  Chair  would  like  to 
state  the  parliamentary  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gn.LETTE]  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  one  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  The 
parliamentary  clerk  calls  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the 
fact  that  that  is  outside  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  offer  it  at  this 
time.  If  it  were  within  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  it  would  te  an  amendment  in  the  third  de- 
gree and  would  be  out  of  order,  anyway. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  Or  page  74,  in  line  5,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "the  State  director  of  agricultural  extension, 
ex  officio,"  and,  in  line  5,  to  strike  out  "four"  and  insert 
"Ave." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  off  ere  1  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to 
the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGILL.  May  we  have  the  entire  amendment  stated, 
so  that  we  will  know  just  how  it  reads? 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  74,  line  4,  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  would  read: 

There  shall  be  a  State  committee  for  each  State  composed  of 
five  farmers  resident  within  the  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  Before  appolntinj;  any  appointive  member  of  a  State 
committee — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  understixxl  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
desired  to  include  in  his  amendment  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gillette!  so  that  it  would 
read: 

There  shall  be  a  State  committee  for  each  State  composed  of  five 
farmers  who  shall  be  legal  res  dents  of  the  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not  the  understanding 
of  the  Chair  or  of  the  clerks  at  the  desk  that  the  Senator 


had  accepted  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  as 
a  part  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  accept  it.  and  em- 
braced it  within  my  amendment,  because  I  take  it  to  mean 
that  it  undertakes  to  make  certain  what  otherwise  probably 
is  meant  by  the  present  text.  I  understand  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  language  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
I  shall  be  pleased  either  to  offer  it  as  a  separate  amendment 
now  or  to  accept  it  as  part  of  the  amendment  offered,  since 
it  clarifies  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clkrk.  On  page  74,  after  the  words  "five  farm- 
ers" in  lines  6  and  7,  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  "resident 
within"  and  insert  "who  shall  be  legal  residents  of." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  wish  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  offered  by  him  on  line  11? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes.  Mr.  President;  I  do  not  think  that  ia 
material. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  74,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  23,  to  insert  "(2)";  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"directed",  to  strike  out  "to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  this  title  through  State-wide  and  local  committees  or 
associations  of  farmers  wherever  practicable  and  to  make 
payments  to  such  committees  or  associations  of  farmers" 
and  insert  "to  make  payments  to  State,  county,  and  local 
committees  of  farmers  hereinbefore  authorized,";  on  page 
75,  line  6,  after  the  word  "contracts",  to  insert  "or  other 
offers";  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "committee",  to  strike  out 
"or  association";  in  line  11,  after  the  word  "thereunder",  to 
insert  "unless  payment  of  such  expenses  la  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law",  so  as  to  read: 

(2)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  and  directed  to  make  payment* 
to  State,  county,  and  local  committees  of  farmers  hereinbefore 
authorized,  to  cover  the  estimated  administrative  expenfiea  in- 
ctirred  or  to  be  Incurred  by  them  In  cooperating  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  Adjustment  contracts  or  other  offers 
shall  provide  that  all  or  part  of  such  estlniated  administrative 
expenses  of  any  such  committee  may  be  deducted  pro  rat*  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  payments,  parity  payments,  or  surplus 
reserve  loans  made  thereunder  unless  {>ayment  of  such  expenses 
Is  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  personnel  and  the  expense  of  administration. 
I  ask  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  whether  any  estimate  is  avail- 
able respecting  the  extent  of  the  personnel  which  will  be 
necessary  for  administration  and  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President.  Miill  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  do. 

Mr.  POPE.  In  the  appropriation  provisions  of  the  bill. 
$10,000  is  appropriated  for  administration.  So  far  as  I  can 
determine,  all  of  the  present  machinery  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  used.  or.  at  any  rate,  such  personnel  as 
they  have  will  be  used  tn  connection  with  it.  It  might  re- 
quire some  additional  personnel;  but  the  best  Information  I 
can  get  from  the  Department  is  that  very  little,  If  any.  addi- 
tional personnel  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  VANDEINBERO.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me,  then,  what 
the  existing  personnel  totals  .and  the  expense  attached 
thereto? 

Mr.  POPE.  Does  the  Senator  mean  the  existing  personnel 
of  the  entire  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Oh,  no.  I  refer  to  the  personnel 
and  the  expense  of  the  field  work  incidental  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  and  the  other  activities  that  are  embraced 
within  this  piogram. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  cannot  give  the  Senator  the  figures.  One 
could  obtain  the  information  by  inquiry. 
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Preddent.  will  the  i  ieimtor  yield? 


The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.     Does 
Michigan  yield  to  tbc  Scnatoar  from  Ne^ 

Mr.  VANLSNBERO.    I  da 

Mr  HATCH.  The  amaJUx  will  recal 
which  is  now  under  eooalder»tion  relate}  largely  to  the  ex- 
penKS  In  the  fleld.  which  w«  are  infonoed  in  the  comnalt- 
tee  had  been  paid  by  deducOccs  from  th  e  checks  themselves. 
the  amount  allotted  to  the  farmers.  '         *' 


been  no  additional  cost  at  all  to  the  Gwemment  on  account 
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the    Senator 
Mexico? 


from 


that  the  provision 


"Itierefore,  there  has 


o<  the«e  expenaes.  They  come  out  of  the  checks  to  the 
farmers:  and  even  the  farmers  themselve  i  desired  to  continue 
that  piffn  because  they  were  thereby  afl  e  to  keep  down  the 
expenses.  In  many  districts  it  is  oostlni  practically  nothing, 
because  the  committee  members  are  set  ring  without  pay  in 
order  that  their  benefit  payments  may  1  e  larier. 

Mi  pope.  I  may  say  that  that  state  nent  applies  partic- 
ularly to  tbe  county  committees  and  the  kxal  administration. 
Of  coarse,  the  employees  of  the  Departiiient  in  Washington, 
and  those  who  travel  out  of  Washlngtob.  are  paid  from  an 
ftppropriatlon  for  the  Department;  butl  so  far  as  the  local 
emsAoyees  are  eoooemed.  the  Benator  Iran  New  Mexico  is 
correct.    That  expense  Is  really  paid  b( '  the  farmers  In  the 

localities. 

Mr  CTMAROHEY.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  direct  an 
inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr  Porml.  Why  is  the 
^rord  -Mtimated"  need  in  line  4,  page  75?  Tite  provision 
seems  to  be  *>i^  the  Secretary  is  anthsriaed  to  make  pay- 
ments  no  cover  tbe  eatimated  admi  listrative  expenses." 
Why  not  drop  the  word  "estimated",  aod  authorize  him  to 
i«%»^>  pajraaOM  to  cover  the  arimlniiitT  stive  npenses? 

Mr  FOFE.  Frx  tbe  reason  that  in  he  operation  of  this 
work,  budgets  are  submitted  estimating  the  expenses  o<  tbe 
various  county  oommlttees,  and  then  tie  necessary  amounts 
aze  advazkced  to  them  In  order  that  they  may  go  ahead  and 
do  buslneB.  Tte  dsdnrilnns  are  mads  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  so  It  would  not  be  pracUcahte  fc  r  them  to  go  ahead 
and  carry  on  the  work  and  wait  for  1 3e  deductions  which 
are  made  from  their  benefit  checks. 

Mr.  CMAHONBY.  Is  there  any  llir  ttation  In  the  bill  or 
anywhere  else  upon  the  amount  of  payi  lents  for  administra- 
tive expenses  that  may  be  made  to  pirticular  Individuals? 
ft  there  a  per  diem  llmtUtlon  of  any  k  nd? 

Mr.  POPE.    Da  the  bill? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    Or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  POPE.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  s  not.  The  WIl  Itself 
does  not  deal  with  that  matter. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  such  a  Umltatioi  ? 

Mr.  POPB.  It  would  bo  a  difficult  matter  to  set  out  the 
salary  schedule  w  per  diem  payments,  because  there  are 
many  part-time  employees.  Some  work  part  time,  some  even 
work  part  day.  and  are  paid  according]  f. 

Mr.  O'MAHONET.    Who  makes  the  stimates? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Secretary.  First,  he  estimate  is  made 
fay  the  county  committee  in  tbe  form  c  '.  a  budget. 

Mr.  CMABONET.  We  may  ftod  onselves,  then,  in  the 
position  of  provldinff  by  law  aathorlt; '  to  the  Secretary  to 
make  payments  open  the  basis  of  estln  ates  which  are  made. 
not  by  VDj  Oovemment  anthorltar  bit  by  the  ctRnmittees 
tbonaelves.  It  Is  jtot  a  matter  of  coc  trolling  expenditures. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear  t  lat  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment should  retain  within  Its  owt  hands  power  to  ftac 
the  estimates:  otherwise,  tbffe  Is  no  Imlt  at  aH  upon  the 
~  expenditures. 

Mr.  POPS.  liet  me  say  to  the  Seiator  that  the  com- 
mittees make  fi«*1mi***^  of  the  expeises  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  Incur ;  and.  as  already  pots  M  out  bar  the  Senator 

frtxn  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch],  thoss  estimates  are  quite 
carefully  and  eoonamlcaOy  made,  becai  ise  the  expenses  come 
oat  of  the  benefit  payments  to  the  far  ners. 

Mr.  OlIAUOMEX.  C^  I  have  no  dfi  ubt  the  act  Is  econom- 
kaOy  admlnlstaed.    Z  l»ye  no  criticpsm  at  all  upon  that 


Mr.  PCPE.  Then,  after  the  payments  are  made,  the  Sec- 
retary takes  them  into  consideration  in  determining  what 
amount  may  be  advanced. 

Mr.  0']viAHOI^rEY.  My  point  is  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
upper  limit.  We  should  not  write  a  blank  check.  That  is 
what  this  amounts  to.  as  I  understand  the  Senator's  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  PC>PE.    I  do  not  believe  it  amounts  to  writing  a  blank 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  la 
not  true  that  in  handling  seasonal  crops,  where  there  is  a 
tremendous  rush  all  at  one  time,  these  committees  have  to 
employ  a  large  number  of  local  persons  Just  for  a  short  period 
of  time;  and  if  It  were  necessary  to  wait  and  pay  them  until 
the  payments  were  preaudited  and  audited,  and  all  that,  it 
would  be  wholly  Impracticable  for  the  committee  to  operate. 
As  a  msitter  of  fact,  while  the  committees  make  up  this 
budget,  they  are  not  authorized  to  spend  the  money  until  the 
budget  lias  been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  POPE.    Exactly  so. 

Mr.  ODNNAULY.  So.  after  all,  the  Secretary's  approval 
does  make  it  a  governmental  allocation  In  a  sense. 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes;  and  the  Secretary  at  all  times  has  com- 
plete caatrol  of  the  expenditure.  He  receives  these  esti- 
mates to  guide  him  in  advancing  money  in  order  that  the 
work  may  continue,  but  the  expenditure  is  entirely  within 
his  conb-ol  at  all  times,  and  In  the  final  analysis  he  decides 

what  it  Jihall  be. 

Mr.  CONNAU-.Y.  The  point  I  was  making  in  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  that  the  Secretary's  action  does 
amount  to  a  governmental  allocation  or  allotment  of  these 
funds,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  if  they  are  not  ex- 
pended liiey  are  returnable  to  tlie  fund,  and  go  back  to  the 
beneflt-ijasnnent  frrnd. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  That  would  not  be  true  at  all,  as  I  see 
the  mat"-er.  if  I  may  interrupt  the  Senator. 

Mr.  C;ONNALLY.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon,  but  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  rMr.  PopeI  says  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  There  is  no  question  that  it  is  the  case 
that  th<;  Secretary  would  pass  upon  the  estimates;  but,  as 
the  language  is  drawn,  there  would  be  no  limit  upon  his 
discretion. 

This  section  would  be  seriously  In  need  of  amendment  If 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  has  ju3t  called  my  attention;  namely, 
that  the  provision  here  is  that  these  estimated  expenses  shaU 
come  out  of  the  parity  payments  to  be  made  to  the  farmers 
In  the  locality,  so  that  acts  as  a  brake.  Without  that  brake, 
the  sky  would  be  the  limit;  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  farmers 
would  not  permit  their  parity  paj-ments  or  their  benefit  pay- 
ments to  be  reduced  for  unnecessary  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I 
concur  exacUy  in  what  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  said; 
and  I  feel  that  the  best  brake  we  have  is  the  local  brake  put 
on  by  tlie  farmers  themselves.  They  are  not  going  to  waste 
and  diiisipate  their  own  purity  payments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
about  the  economy  in  the  administration  of  these  acts.  It 
developed  In  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  handling  the  Agricultural  De- 
partm(!nt  appropriation  biU  that  over  10  percent  of  the  en- 
tire appropriations  for  soil-conservation  purposes  has  been 
spent  for  administration.  In  other  words,  in  spending  $440,- 
000,000  for  soil-conservation  purposes.  $44,000,000  which 
should  have  gone  to  the  farmers  in  payments  were  consumed 
in  cos'-s  of  administration;  and  when  the  consideration  of 
the  cc>mmlttee  amendments  shall  have  been  concluded  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  will  limit 
the  administrative  expenses  to  6  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tion tliat  shall  be  made. 
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En'irely  loo  r.iuch  m-ncy  has  been  expended  in  admin- 
istrative expenses;  and  the  faimtrs  do  not  realize  that  it  is 
coming  out  of  thor  parity  payments  in  the  case  of  all  of 
the  commcditie?.  becau-e  t  is  not  taken  from  each  check 
in  the  case  of  all  the  commodities.  In  seme  cases  it  is  paid 
and  then  deducted  frcm  the  total  amount  which  goes  to  the 
farmer  who  receives  soil-coiiservation  payments  for  a  specific 
commodity. 

I  th.nk  that  with  the  ex]Derience  in  administration,  which 
the  A.  A.  A.  have  had  in  t:ie  past,  they  should  now  be  able 
to  reduce  these  administrative  expenses  below  the  stagger- 
ing sum  of  approximately  $44,000,000.  I  imagine  this  year 
it  w:H  run  nearer  $50,000,000  out  of  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000,000.  I  think  some  very  decided  economies  can  be 
made  in  the  administration  of  these  funds,  and  every  dollar 
that  is  saved  in  administrative  expenses  will  go  to  some 
farmer  for  soil -conservation  payments.  .For  that  reason 
there  should  be  some  brake  or  some  limit  here  on  the  pert 
of  the  appropriation  which  may  be  consumed  for  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Am  [  to  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  limit  the 
amount  of  administrative  expenses  to  not  more  tiian  6  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Six  penrent  under  the  estimated  expen- 
diture of  $500,000,000  which  I  understand  is  contemplated 
by  the  bill.  That  will  allow  $30,000,000  for  administrative 
expenses;  and  I  say  this  program  should  be  sidministered  for 
$30,000,000,  especially  m  vit>w  of  the  fact  that  when  a  d'-'Mar 
is  taken  for  administration  purposes  it  is  taken  away  from 
some  farmer  who  otherwise  would  receive  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  offer  that 
amendment  and  that  it  will  be  adopted,  because  otherwise 

1  think  there  is  grave  danger  even  with  the  brake  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Hatch]  has  alluded, 
because  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  some  instances,  at  least, 
the  committees  might  be  interested  in  having  administra- 
tive expenses  diverted  to  them  from  the  general  payment 
to  the  farmers  of  the  community. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  matter  should  be 
made  clear. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell!  is  approximately 
correct  in  saying  that  it  costs  about  10  percent  to  administer 
the  entire  Soil  Conversation  Act;  but,  of  that  amount,  from 
7  to  8  percent  is  the  expense  of  the  county  committees  and 
the  local  authorities  which  administer  the  act.     Only  from 

2  to  3  percent  is  the  cost  of  administration  outside  of  the 
expenses  of  the  local  committees,  and  the  7  to  8  percent  is 
taken  out  of  the  benefit  payments.  In  other  words,  the 
payments  to  the  farmers  themselves  are  taken  out  of  the 
benefit  payments,  but  the  expenses  of  the  administration  in 
Washington  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  field  are  not  taken 
out  of  the  benefit  pajnments.  Therefore,  the  only  actual 
expense  to  the  Government,  in  the  administration  of  the 
act,  is  from  2  to  3  percent;  and  since  the  farmers  themselves 
determine  these  expenses,  and  since  they  know  that  they  are 
coming  out  of  the  benefit  checks,  the  tendency  is  for  them 
to  economize  and  keep  dDwn  the  expenses  to  the  lowest 
possible  point.  According  to  the  testimony  we  had  at  the 
time  this  matter  was  being  considered  by  the  corrunittee, 
it  appeared  that  there  was  even  some  competition  between 
the  various  county  committees  to  see  how  low  they  could 
keep  their  expenses,  and  how  economically  they  could  ad- 
minister their  part  of  the  act.  So  it  seemed  to  me,  after 
hearing  the  statements,  that  this  arrangement  was  a  very 
satisfactory  arrangement  all  the  way  around. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  Piesident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Doef;  not  the  Senator  believe  that 
$30,000,000  for  administration  purposes  is  a  very  large  and 
bountiful  sum?  Does  he  not  think,  in  the  present  condition, 
when  we  are  trying  to  do  everything  in  the  world  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  farmers,  that  we  ought  to  place  a  limitation  on  the 


amount  to  be  expended  for  adm'.nlstra'ion?  F':rr!y  we  ourh' 
not  to  give  one-tenth  of  this  very  larac  amount  for  cdmi.'-i;- 
trative  purposes.  That  looks  like  profliRucy  Tiir.t  look>  like 
extravagance  of  the  wnrst  kind.  I  thir.k  the  commiit'-e 
should  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena'cr  from  Geircia, 
and  that  we  should  place  a  limitation  of  not  to  excred  6 
percent  for  the  admini.strative  features  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  POPE,  Mr.  President,  the  expend  tuns  may  or  may 
not  be  too  large  under  the  10-percent  provision.  If  .some 
county  committees  or  some  of  the  personnel  in  effect  all  alor.g 
the  line  are  called  upon  to  administer  the  provisions  of  thi.s 
bill  in  addition  to  the  Soil  Ccnservation  Act,  I  think  we 
should  take  into  consideration  the  matter  of  whether  or  not 
the  amount  which  tliey  receive  for  administering  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  alone  would  be  too  great  to  administer  that 
act  as  well  as  this  one, 

Mr,  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Does  the  Senator  recall  whetJier  It  developed 
in  the  committee  that  when  the  farmer  is  furnished  his 
check,  a  statement  might  well  accompany  it  showing  how 
much  was  deducted  for  administrative  expenses? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that  has  been  done  In  the 
case  of  one  commodity. 

Mr.  HATCH,  I  make  the  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  also  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  if  knowl- 
edge of  this  matter  can  be  imparted  with  each  check  that 
goes  to  the  farmer,  showing  exacUy  how  much  has  been 
deducted  by  the  local  committee  for  expenses,  we  will  stop 
any  excessive  expenditures.  That  might  be  a  t)etter  plan  than 
to  put  an  arbitrary  limitation  which  might  be  too  large  or 
too  small. 

I  merely  call  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  for  him  to 
consider  in  preparing  his  amendment.  I  think  all  we  need  to 
do  is  to  have  the  farmer  conmiittee  furnish  to  each  individual 
farmer  a  statement  showing  how  much  is  his  share  of  the 
expenses  and  how  much  administration  of  the  act  has  cost 
him  as  an  individual.  Having  that  information,  they  will 
take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  What  I  am  interested  in,  while  we  are  pas.«- 
ing  what  is  called  a  permanent  farm  bill,  is  some  legislation 
that  will  reduce  the  enormous  toll  taken  frcm  the  farmers' 
payments  for  expenses.  One-tenth  of  what  we  have  been 
appropriating  has  been  consumed  for  those  expenses  before 
any  money  goes  to  the  farmer  at  all.  Doubtless  the  local 
committees  are  economical  and  I  am  delighted  to  hear  they 
have  shown  a  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation  in  reducing  their 
cost,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  each  case  the  committee 
itself  is  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  and  the  committee  is  the 
judge  of  how  many  days  it  shall  operate  in  supervising  and 
enforcing  the  act  in  each  area.  That  is  quite  a  substantial 
power  to  give  the  committee,  Many  of  them  fix  their  own 
compensation  because  they  are  paid  by  the  day  and  they  are 
enabled  to  say  how  many  dasrs  they  shall  devote  to  admin- 
istering the  act,  I  am  not  charging  that  the  committees 
have  gone  hog  wild,  but  I  do  know  there  has  been  a  great 
difference  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  In  the 
matter  of  the  expenses  of  the  local  committees.  Something 
should  be  done  to  bring  it  to  a  uniform  basis  and  to  reduce 
the  enormous  expenses  which  are  deducted  from  the  funds 
we  are  appropriating  for  the  farmer,  but  which  never  reach 
him  because  of  those  deductions. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  RUSSELL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  agree  entirely  with  what  the  Senator 
has  said.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  further,  when  a 
definite  amoimt  for  expenses  is  fixed  in  the  bill,  that  It 
should  not  exceed  $6,000,000,  for  instance,  becatise  that 
would  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  and  ail  the  committees  and 
all  who  might  come  under  the  set-up  as  to  the  amount  of 
expenditures  that  may  be  made? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
put  a  limitation  of  so  many  dollars,  because  the  appropria- 
tions will  vary  from  year   to  year.     However,   certainly   6 
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poreot  of  an  >ui»mnl»Ucp  of  $500,100,000  for  this  year 
should  be  saadent  and  tf  to  future  y  jars  the  condition  of 
tbe  Treasury  would  warrant  larier  api  ropriatiojs  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  get  parity  for  his  product,  then  the  adminls- 
trattre  ezpetses  misht  be  kurfor.  Certainly  6  percent  of 
ISOftjOOO.OOO  sboold  be  a  large  eiKJU^  a  tun  to  administer  the 

Wll. 
lir.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  Presldait.  wl  1  the  Senator  yield? 

Ifr.  RUSSEUi.    Certainly. 

ICr.  CONMAIXY.  Has  the  Senator  Irom  GeOTgia  consid- 
«r«d  this  aspect  of  the  situation?  Tl^  i  idnxinlstratiOD  of  this 
act  iteals  with  so  many  ixMliTidQala,  mill  ona  of  farmers.  Is  it 
Boi  because  of  that  fac;  that  the  pe -cottage  of  admlnis^ 
trattw  expenea  is  probably  larger  thui  other  comparable 
OoTemment  actlrltlcs?  Is  not  the  8ei  ator  also  aware  that 
much  of  the  complaint  we  have  had  a  twat  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act  was  because  of  delas.  fannors  writing  in 
"1  have  not  yet  received  my  check  wliich  I  ought  to  have 
bad  a  month  ago'T 

Mr.  RUSSILL.  Does  the  Senator  t  link  the  amount  ap- 
lirt>i»1ated  for  the  Department  would  have  anything  to  do 
wftb  It?  Under  existing  law  they  can  spend  any  porticHi 
of  the  $500,000,000  they  desire  to  spenl. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  commend  the  fine  motives  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  but  is  it  not  al »  entirely  likely  that 
If  we  ttmlt  it  to  6  percent,  then  whei  the  next  deficiency 
Wn  comes  before  the  ApproiHiatlons  (tommittee,  that  com- 
mfttee,  aecommodatlng  as  tt  Is.  woult  go  along  with  them 
and  appropriate  more  money  for  them  ?  Why  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Department?  I  see  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKeilai  1 .  How  many  defl- 
efeney  biDs  has  the  Soiator's  commiltee  brought  out  each 
year? 
Mr.  McKBLLAR.  We  bring  out  moi  e  than  we  should. 
Mr.  CONNAUiY.  It  is  the  Senatoi's  committee,  not  my 
eommtttee. 

Mr.  McKKLLAR.  This  is  not  a  blD  under  which  a  defic- 
iency appropriation  can  be  adEed,  as  [  understand. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  A  deficiency  app-opriation  is  asked  on 
almost  everything  else. 

Mr.  McKEUJUl.  Not  OS  ererythiz  g  else,  but  on  a  great 
Bany  things. 

Mr.  CCWNALLY.  What  would  hap  >en  would  be  that  the 
farmers  of  Ttamegace  would  send  so:  oe  telegrams  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  a  member  d  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  would  be  faTorable  to  a  di  ficleney  appropriation 
to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Thait  wonld  defend  on  whether  they 
were  entitled  to  It  or  not. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  Uame  t »  Senator  from  Ten- 
neasee.  Tlmt  Is  true  of  most  Senators.  Ite  Senator  knows 
that  he  Is  not  golnc  to  refuse,  when  b(  comes  ri^t  up  to  the 
Idt  log,  to  appropriate  the  money  th*  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tare  may  say  he  is  going  to  need  in  on!  er  to  get  this  money  to 
ttw  farmer.  Who  Is  going  to  get  It?  We  have  to  get  some  of 
this  xwmey  dofwn  to  the  Canner,  and  |  am  not  going  to  vot« 
for  any  amendment  that  will  apparen 
of  the  Department  Ini^xnptly 

R  has  been  pointed  oat  by  the 
ttiat  thto  moncT  fn-  eapenses 
fanner^  own  benefit  payments,  and 
bring  down  the  amount  of  tiw  a 


cripple  the  activities 

the  law. 

from  New  Mexico 

comes  out  of  the 

t  Is  an  incentive  to 


jrlatlons.    Let  me  say 
for  the  local  committees  who  admlnli  tered  the  old  A.  A.  A. 


act  that  tbey  tkatifi  high  praise  afd  eommendatlon 
my  State  prominent  men,  bankers 


In 

and  bosteeasmen  and 

or  Uterally  weeks  and 

giving  ttMlr  time  to  help  enfofoe  and  carry  oat  the 

er  tint  act. 

1m.    Mr.  PreaMent,  I  h^  very  Uttie  time  and 
I  hope  the  Dauatm  from  Ttana  will  iaake  his  sUtement  in 


Mr.  CONNAI1.Y.    I  beg  the  Senate  r^  pardon 


If  the  argomestjef  the  Senator  from 
la  sound  that  there  dwuld  not  le  any  limitation  at  an 
the  attelntatratlw  expenses  beeaiiae  Oiere  might  be  a 
deficiency  bill,  the  same  statement  ni^t  be  applied  in  the 


case  of  every  other  department,  and  it  misrht  be  said  that 
we  should  appropriate  $500,000,000  fcr  the  Na\T  Department 
and  say,  "Use  ajs  much  of  this  as  you  -vish  for  your  adminis- 
trative expenses." 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  county  committees,  I  think 
they  have  done  a  fine  Job.  However.  I  think  it  Is  funda- 
mentally wrong  to  appropriate  the  huge  simi  of  $500,000,000 
or  even  $5,000,000  to  a  departmnrt  and  say,  "There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  restrictive  limit  upon  the  amount  you  can  spend 
for  administrative  purposes."  Of  course  we  might  have  a 
deficiency  hill  here.  If  we  do.  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  consider  it  on  It5  merits,  just  as  it  would  consider  any 
other  deficiency  bill  affect. ng  any  other  department. 

Merely  because  this  money  i.«;  coming  out  of  the  farmers  Is 
no  argument  why  we  should  not  put  a  limjt  upon  the  amount 
that  may  be  expended  for  administrative  expenses.  If  any- 
thing, it  is  an  argument  why  there  should  be  a  limitation, 
because  then  the  farmer  would  get  more  money.  I  am  not 
being  critical,  but  I  say  it  Is  wrnn«7  to  lefrislate  and  give  any 
department  head— I  care  not  who  he  ii-,  because  we  do  not 
know  today  who  win  be  the  head  of  any  department  tomor- 
row— absolutely  free  rein  to  spend  any  amount  he  sees  fit  for 
administrative  purposes  and  never  kno'A-  how  much  it  is  going 
to  be  until  the  end  of  the  year,  because  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Appropriations  Committees  would  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  it  the  scrutiny  to  which  other  depart- 
ments are  subject. 
Mr.  McKEIXAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     There  is  a  limit  of  $500,000,000  that  is 
to  be  appropriated  for  this  purjxise.     The  more  that  is  spent 
for  administrative  purposes,  the  less  the  fanner  will  get. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     That  is  the  contr^lUng  motive  with  me. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     When  this  program  was  first  set  up  I  could 
see  why  It  was  necessary  to  spend  larsre  sums  for  administra- 
tion.   It  was  necessary  to  accumulat-e  information  affecting 
every  farm  throughout  the  United  States  as  lo  the  basis  of 
production  and  things  of  that  kind;  but  new  that  the  in- 
formation has  been  collected  and  is  in  the  files  of  every 
coimty  and  State  committee,  affecting  every  farm  in  the 
United  States,  it  seems  to  m^  the  administrative  expenses 
might  well  be  reduced.     We  have  had  the  experience  of  all 
the  past  operations  of  the  various  farm  programs  which  have 
been  in  effect  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    Certainly. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  differ  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
but  in  a  different  way  than  the  Senator  from  Texas  fMr, 
CoNWALLYi.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
contemplating  offering  an  amendment  which  would  limit 
expenses  to  6  percent,  in  o'her  wnrds,  providing  $30,000,000. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  at  least  pro- 
viding as  much  as  ought  to  be  provided.  It  seems  to  me 
that  3  percent  would  be  entirely  adequate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Approximately  $44,000,000  was  spent  last 
year,  and  I  think  to  reduce  it  below  $30,000,000  would  be 
rather  a  drastic  reduction  for  the  Department  to  institute  in 
1  year. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  vrtsh  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  section  of  the  bill  which  hcus  aroused  this  dis- 
cussion. It  appears  on  page  75.  It  does  not  relate  in 
any  sense  to  the  administrative  expen;3es  incurred  in  Wash- 
ingtotn  nor  by  the  regular  monthly  or  yearly  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Here  is  what  the  provision 
relates  to  and  nothing  else: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorised  and  directed  to  make  paymenta  to 
State,  county,  and  local  committees  of  farmers  hereinbefore  au- 
thorised, to  cover  the  estimated  administrative  expenses  Lncxirred 
or  to  be  Incurred  by  them  In  cooperating  In  carrying  out  the 
provlsloos  of  this  act. 

•nils  relates  only  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  local 
eounty  committees,  expenses  which  do  come  out  of  the 
checks  which  the  farmers  pay  themselves  and  which,  as  they 
learn  they  are  taking  fn»n  their  own  pockets,  are  beins 
reduced. 
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Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  stated  these  expenses  come  out 
of  the  checks  of  the  farmers.  What  control  do  the  fanners 
have  over  the  spending  of  the  money? 

Mr.  HATCH.  They  have  all  control  over  their  local  com- 
mittees. The  local  commit)  ee  itself  must  prepare  its  budget. 
That  is  sent  to  the  Secretary  to  be  scrutinized  and  audited 
here.    Then  it  is  returned  with  the  check. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  know;  but  that  does  not  place  any  control 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmen;.  All  the  farmers  do  is  to  select 
the  committee,  and  then  t:^e  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
not  the  farmers,  says  what  the  committee  shall  spend. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Does  the  fJenator  from  Virginia  think  that 
when  the  farmers  in  any  coimty  realize  that  a  local  com- 
mittee is  charging  excessive  or  exorbitant  expenses  the  local 
committee  will  long  endure? 

Mr.  BYRD.    How  is  the  .ocal  committee  selected? 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senitor  entertains  that  thought,  and 
if  the  farmers  in  Virginia  would  stand  for  a  thing  of  that 
sort,  I  say  to  the  Senator  ■:hat  the  farmers  of  Virginia  are 
vastly  different  from  the  farmers  of  my  State,  and  different 
from  any  with  whom  I  ha^•e  come  in  contact. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  depends  largely  on  the  term  of  office  of 
the  committee.  It  depends  further  on  whether  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  knows  that  the  money  is  being  taken  from  an 
allotment  which  would  otherwise  come  to  him  So  far  as 
I  know,  there  are  no  farm(;rs  in  my  county  who  know  that 
the  money  is  deducted  from  the  soil-conservation  payments 
which  come  to  the  farmers 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  made  that  point  a  moment  ago,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  each  farmer  receive  a  statement  showing  exactly 
how  much  this  activity  has  cost  him  as  an  individual  and 
what  his  proportion  is. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  $12,000  per 
county  for  the  cost  of  tliese  committees  is  an  excessive 
amoimt? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  cost  $12,000 
for  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  cost  $40,000,000 
for  the  local  cost  of  the  adrainistration  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act,  and  I  am  astonished  and  astoimded  at  such  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATCH.    I  do  not  know  who  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  BYRD.    The  Senator  from  Idaho  made  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  challenge  the  statement,  or  challenge  the 
Senator  to  prove  that  it  has  cost  $40,000,000. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  said  that  the  cost 
was  approximately  10  percent,  that  2  percent  was  the  cost 
in  Washington  and  about  8  percent  was  paid  in  the  locali- 
ties. If  the  Senator  will  figure  that  up  on  the  basis  of 
$50,000,000,  he  will  find  that  it  means  approximately 
$40,000,000  for  the  administration  locally,  or  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars  per  State,  or  $12,000  per  coimty. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  do  not  know  what  the  figures  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  were  or  where  he  got  them,  but  I 
stUl  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  we  will  furnish 
to  the  individual  farmer  a  statement  showing  what  it  is 
costing  him  as  an  individial,  he  will  take  care  of  it,  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  farmer  to  determine 
for  himself. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Se:aator  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  to  take  care  of  that? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  finish  my  statement.  When  we  get 
to  the  administration  in  Washington,  and  the  regular  em- 
ployees here,  over  whom  the  farmers  have  no  control  and 
nothing  to  say,  I  think  we  might  well  impose  this  limitation, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  support  it,  but  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  some  amendment  worked  out  so  that  the  information 
would  be  carried  directly  to  the  individual  farmer  as  to  how 
much  it  costs  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  correctly  that  the  local  administrative  cost  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  is  $40,000,000,  I  wish  to  say  that  [ 


is  the  most  appalling  statement  I  have  heard  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  it  ."^hould  be  inve."=t:pated, 
and  it  should  be  determined  where  this  $40,000  000  poe.'^.  It 
does  not  go  to  the  farm  agents,  .since  they  are  paid  from 
another  appropriation.  If  $40,000,000  is  being  taktn  out  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country  for  an  overhead  cost,  in  addition 
to  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  .'spends.  I  siiy  it  is 
a  disgrace,  and  should  be  investigated  by  the  Senate  and  by 
the  Congre.'Js. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  To  show  how  divergent 
the  views  of  Senators  are,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  wants 
to  limit  the  authorization  for  administrative  expen.ses  to  6 
F>ercent,  while  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  wants  to  cut 
it  to  3  percent.  I  am  willing  to  ti-ust  the  local  committees 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  Is  their  responsibility. 
They  will  administer  the  law.  I  am  not  going  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  local  committees  in  the  handling  of  the 
funds  of  the  farmers  themselves.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
to  tie  even  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  administer  the  act  if  we  are 
spending  $200,000,000  for  the  farmers  as  if  we  are  spending 
$500,000,000,  because  we  have  to  deal  with  the  same  units, 
the  same  number  of  farms,  the  same  number  of  farmers. 
We  have  to  do  just  the  same  book  work,  and  in  the  con- 
gested periods  in  my  countrv  my  experience  shows  me  that 
in  the  fall,  when  cotton  is  being  harvested,  the  local  com- 
mittees have  to  have  an  enormous  clerical  staff  of  boys  and 
girls  to  look  after  these  matters.  Suppose  the  Budget  .should 
limit  them,  and  they  could  not  employ  any  further  clerks. 
Who  would  complain?  It  would  be  the  farmers  who  would 
complain  about  not  getting  their  checks,  not  getting  their 
certificates,  and  not  having  their  land  figured  up, 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  I  suppo.se  the  theory  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  that  the  larger  the  force  the  better. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     No;  not  nece.ssarily. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Ls  there  any  reason  why  this  enor- 
mous force  should  not  be  limited  by  Congress,  particularly 
when  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  upon  the  total  expendi- 
ture to  be  made? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Texas  does  not  know 
how  large  the  force  ought  to  be.  but  I  would  much  prefer 
to  trust  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  local  commit- 
tees which  i:.re  doing  the  work.  They  are  doing  the  job, 
and  have  the  responsibility.  It  is  the  fanners'  money  that 
is  pajing  the  expense,  and  they  are  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  committeemen,  and  they  see  every  day  how  many  clerks 
they  have,  and  what  they  are  doing  with  the  money.  On  a 
farm  matter  I  would  trast  them  even  before  I  would  triLst 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  If  I  were 
talking  about  sugar.  I  might  consult  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. If  I  were  considering  the  question  of  cattle,  and 
how  to  raise  white-faced  cattle,  and  goats,  and  sheep,  out 
on  the  plains  of  Wyoming.  I  might  consult  the  Senator  f.'-om 
Wyoming,  but  when  it  comes  to  administering  a  local  cotton 
law.  or  a  wheat  law,  or  an  oat  law.  I  am  going  to  take  the 
judgment  of  the  local  committeemen,  whose  hands  have 
grime  on  them.  Most  of  them  are  farmers,  and  the  men 
whose  money  these  committeemen  arc  spending  come  in 
every  day  and  see  them.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  tying  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  local 
committeemen. 

It  is  .said  that  the  $40,000,000  should  all  go  to  the  farmers. 
Fine!  But  if  it  is  not  administered,  how  is  It  to  get  to  any 
of  them?  Let  us  do  away  with  all  administration  and  save 
the  $40,000,000.  How  are  we  to  get  it  to  the  farmers  if  there 
is  not  someone  administering  the  law  to  see  that  some  of  it 
percolates  down  to  the  farmer's  pocket? 

We  hear  talk  about  economy,  always  talk  about  economy. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  brings  in  these  measures. 
Watch  them  during  the  coming  session.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  be  here  with  a  bUl,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
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the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  love  al  I  of  them  and  have  high 
respect  for  them,  but  if  they  know  s>  much  tn  advance,  why 
to  it  ever  necessary  to  have  a  deflcieiicy  bill?  Why  not  limit 
the  expenditures  in  advance,  and  fix  it  all  up  and  say, 
"This  is  all  the  money  you  are  goiig  to  get."  Would  they 
stick  to  it?  If  they  did.  we  would  tiever  have  a  deficiency 
bill  Of  course,  they  would  not  stck  to  it.  and  the  only 
result  would  be  a  lot  of  delay  and  letter  writing  and  hurrah- 
ing, and  we  would  come  back  anl  appropriate  a  lot  of 
money. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  will  he  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNAIXY.    I  yield  to  my  d«  lightf ul  friend. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  one  of  the  members  of  the  deficiency 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  deficiency  bills  is  because  the  heads  of  the  great 
administrative  departments  of  the  3ovemment  do  not  ob- 
serve the  law.  They  spend  more  mtmey  than  Congress  ap- 
propriates for  them,  they  incur  oWi  ;ations,  they  go  out  and 
agree  to  pay  money  here  and  there  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
deflcJency  subcommittee  of  the  Ccmmittee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  to  make  i»t)vision  to  mske  good  the  obligations 
which  these  departments  have  incu  Ted. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  true.  Mit  the  committee  does 
not  do  anjrthing  about  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  wouM  leave  all  these  things, 
without  limitation,  to  the  heads  of  t  le  departments? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No.  The  Benitor  from  Texas  has  not 
left  it  to  the  heads  of  the  departmec  ts,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Committee  on  Appropi  iatlons  to  leave  it  to  the 
heacte  of  the  departments,  to  appopriate  money,  and  tell 
them  that  under  certata  canditioiis  1  hey  cannot  spend  it.  and 
then  when  they  spend  it  the  comnittee  comes  in  and  says 
"It  Is  all  right.  We  will  give  you  si  me  more."  Some  would 
pirt  tm  a  limitation  and  then  at  the  next  sessicm  of  Congress 
the  Secretary  would  say.  "I  had  to  tiire  all  these  local  com- 
mittees in  arder  to  let  the  money  tc  your  farmers."  and  who 
is  going  to  rote  acainst  it  when  thi  i  time  comes?  All  those 
who  would  vote  against  it  are  absen ;  today.  Nobody  is  going 
to  vote  against  it.  Perhaps  the  Sena  tor  from  New  York  would 
TOte  against  it,  because  he  is  not  for  the  bill.  But  most 
Seoators  would  not  vote  against  i1.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
saying  to  the  Secretary  In  advance  or  to  the  local  commit- 
tees. "If  you  do  not  Just  exactly  stay  within  these  limits, 
your  optfations  shall  be  hampered  i  md  held  up." 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  compliEoent  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fcvestry  on  the  pen  ling  bill  I  think  the  bill 
has  been  as  meticukrasly  discussed  and  as  intelligently  dis- 
cussed as  any  measure  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  pay  tribute  to  the  co  nmittee.  without  any  in- 
vidious comparisons,  for  the  InteUig  ent  work  they  have  done. 
I  am  willing  to  trust  it  in  this  makter.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriatloos  has  all  it  can  handle  if  it  attends  to  its  own 
busiDesB.  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  I  taking  the  advice  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations  on  ihe  pending  bill  and  at 
tempting  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 

I  have  had  some  experience  with 
I  repeat  what  I  said  awhile  ago.  no 
in  this  country  than  have  the  loca 
serving  without  pay.  working  nights 


committees. 
;he  local  committees.  aiKi 
one  has  done  a  finer  job 

committees,  which  were 


and  Saturdays  aind  week- 
days azxl  for  weeks  at  a  time,  aiding  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  azxl  the  Qovemment  iz 


tural  program.    Those  from  the  faim  States  know  that  that 


is  true.    In  my  State  there  were  1(  j 

giving  their  time  free.    Now  there  is 

tors  say  they  are  afraid  they  might 

or  something  of  that  kind,  when  thi  y  are  paying  for  it  them- 

adves,  it  comes  out  of  their  own  :  imds,  and  most  of  them 

would  rather  have  90  cents  this  wee  i  than  a  dollar  next  June. 

Promptness  in  getting  the  funds  to 

administering  the  act  are  of  the  hii  hest  importance.    I  hope 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  ffom  Georgia  will  not  be 

■greed  to.  

The  PRBSEDZNO  OFFICER.    Ti^  qaestioa  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  cnmmittae  amendment  on 

The  amfiirtmfnt  was  agreed  ta 


putting  on  this  agricul- 


.000  local  ccaxunitteemen, 
complaint  because  Sena- 
hire  one  clerk  tomorrow, 


75.  line  U. 


The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  was,  on  page  75. 
line  13,  where  the  oommittee  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
words  "or  associations",  so  as  to  read: 

The  Secretary  may  makp  sxich  payments  to  sxich  committees 
tn  advance  of  determination  cf  performance  by  farmers  under 
their  adj'xstmert  ccntractri.  The  Secretary  In  the  administration 
of  this  title  shall  accord  such  recc^n.Uor.  and  encouragement  to 
producer -owned  and  prr^ducer-cor-trolled  ctv^ptrative  associations 
as  will  be  In  harmony  with  the  policy  toward  cooperative  associa- 
tions set  forth  In  existing,'  Actf;  of  Congress  and  as  will  tend  to 
promote    rfflclent    methods    of    marketing    and    distribution. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Has  the  amendment  :n  line  6  been  acted 
on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  lliat  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to,  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  is  informed. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  wonder  if  someone  could  tell  me  what 
•'or  other  offers"  relates  to  I  am  not  aware  of  the  other 
offers,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  are.  Can  some- 
one state  what  is  meant  by  the  words  "or  other  offers"? 

Mr.  POPE.  Payments  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  are 
made  upon  an  offer  and  an  acceptance.  In  connection  with 
the  making  of  parity  payments  under  the  pending  bill,  con- 
tracts are  used,  and  the  Senator  will  note  the  language — ■ 

Adjustment  contracts  or  other  offers  shall  provide  that  all  or 
part  of  such  estimated  administrative  exjvn.s*-?  of  any  such  com- 
mittee may  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
payments. 

The  amendment  Is  merely  to  add  ofTers  which  are  made 
imder  the  soil -conservation  program,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment  contracts   made   under   the  proposed  act. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  DTTTinr  in  the  chair). 
The  next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  papp  76,  in  line  3.  after  the 
word  "each",  to  strike  out    'major",  so  as  to  read: 

The  Secretary  shall,  wlthm  45  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  for  each  agnrultural  commodity,  ascertain  and 
proclaim  the  current  aveiagp  larm  price  for  the  rommodlty  during 
the  preceding  marketing  year  to  be  weighted  In  accordance  with 
the  quantity  of  the  coaimixlity  nuu-kett^  Within  such  46-day 
period  the  Secretarj'  shall  also  ascertain  and  proclaim  the  total 
supply  of  Buch  oomraodity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year. 

The  amendment  was  aereed  to. 

The  next  amendment  wa.s.  on  page  76,  line  10.  to  strike  out 
"(e^"  and  insert  "(.dt".  and  in  line  15.  to  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  "<e>",  so  as  to  read: 

(d)  Available  statistics.  The  late.st  available  statistics  of  the 
Department  shall  be  ii.*cd  by  the  Secretary  In  ascertaining  the 
"total  supply",  "normal  ye'^rs  domestic  consumption",  "normal 
year's  exports",  "parity"  as  applied  to  prlees  and  LDCOcne,  and 
"current   averaE^e  farm  price" 

(e)  Finality  of  farmers'  p;iyir.ent.';  and  loans:  The  facts  con- 
stltutinK  the  basis  for  anv  S.  ul  Con.-^rvalion  Act  payment,  parity 
pjayment,  or  surphis-reserve  loan,  't  the  amount  thereof,  when 
ofllclally  determmed  \n  conformity  with  the  applicable  regtilatlon* 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  A+Tirulture  or  by  the  Corp)oratlon 
shall  be  final  and  coniii.sivp  and  f-l;all  not  be  reviewable  by  any 
other  ofiQcer  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  wa.s,  en  page  76,  aft^r  line  22.  to 
strike  out: 

(g^   Surveys  and  Investlgation.s     The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 

conduct  surveys,  Investierat.cns,  antl  re^.earrh  relating  to  the  con- 
ditions and  factors  affecting,  and  the  methods  of  accoenplisliln£j 
most  efTectlvely.  the  declared  policv  of  this  act  Notwithstanding 
any  provisions  of  e.tistint;  law  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
public  any  Information  secured  In  connection  with  such  surveys. 
Investigations,  or  research  at  such  tiir.es  and  in  such  manner  as 
he  deems  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  oX  this  act. 

The  amendment  was  a«Teed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  77,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  8.  to  strike  out  "(h>"  and  insert  "(f)":  in  line  13.  be- 
fore the  word  "contracts",  to  strike  out  "adjustment":  and 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "contracts",  to  insert  "or 
payments  made  under  this  act",  so  as  to  read: 

(f>  BenefltJB  STallable  to  Members  of  Congress:  The  provlatonB 
St  KCUon  S741  of  the  Bevteed  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  Utle  11.  aec  33) 
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and  sections  114  and  115  of  the  Criminal  Code  cf  the  I'nlted 
States  (U.  S.  C.  title  18.  .sees.  204  and  205)  shall  not  be  fipihcfible 
to  contracts  or  payments  made  under  this  act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  next  amendment  was,  under  the  subhead  "Personnel 
and  Administrative  Expenses."  on  page  77.  line  15,  after 
"Sec",  to  strike  out  "15"  and  insert  "63";  in  line  16,  before 
the  word  "to",  to  insert  "Except  as  otherwise  may  be  pro- 
vided in  this  act":  in  line  22,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike 
out  "law  applicable  to  appointment  and  compensation  of 
persons  employed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration shall  apply"  and  insert  "section  10  (a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  a.s  amended  and  reenacted  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1937.  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  cmploj-ment  and  compensation  of  such  ofiBcers  and  em- 
ployees", so  as  to  make  the  section  read: 

Sec  63  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed — 
(at  Except  as  otherwise  may  be  provided  m  this  act  to  provide 
for  the  execution  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
of  such  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  act  as  he  deems 
may  be  appropriately  exercised  by  such  Administration;  and  for 
such  purposes  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Surplus  Reserve  Loan 
Corporation,  the  provisions  of  section  10  (a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  and  reenacted  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1937,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  employment  and 
compen-'^atlon  of  such  officers  and  employees. 

lb)  To  make  such  expenditures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  including  personal  services  and  rents 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  traveling  expenses 
(Including  the  purchase,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles),  supplies  and  equipment,  law  books,  books  of 
reference,  directories,  periodicals,  and  newspapers. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  early  in  the  session  today. 
when  the  tobacco  amendment  was  up.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment, which  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
fMr.  McNaryI.  was  temporarily  laid  aside  until  we  could 
work  out  perfecting  language.  I  have  since  conferred  with 
those  who  earlier  in  the  day  thought  the  amendment  was 
unneces.sary,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  turn  back  to 
paRe  42  to  insert  language  which  I  understand  will  now  be 
acceptable,  and  which  will  not  change  the  philosophy  of 
th."  bill,  but  rather  will  make  sure  that  what  was  intended 
will  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Mar\'land?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  first  amendment  is  on  page  42.  sec- 
tion 41,  line  6, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  state  that 
before  anything  further  can  be  done,  it  will  be  neces.sary 
to  reconsid-^r  the  vote  by  which  the  subsection  was  adopted. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  ask  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  this  section  when  the  matter  was  up 
for  discussion.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land now  to  correct  the  definition  of  "tobacco"? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  correction  on 
page  42  in  order  that  it  may  be  reflected  on  page  70. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  ac- 
tion taken  earlier  in  the  day  in  adopting  paragraph  47,  be- 
ginning in  line  6  on  page  42.  will  be  reconsidered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  will  state  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  On  page  42,  section  41,  line  6.  after  the 
words  "supply  of",  I  move  to  add  the  words  "any  t5T>e  of". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  wiU  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  42,  line  6.  after  the  words 
"supply  of",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "any  type  of". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  have  two  more  amendm.ents. 

On  page  42,  line  14,  after  the  word  "quantity",  I  move  to 
add  the  words  "for  each  type". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 


The  Chief  Clerk..  On  pa;:e  42.  I'.ne  14.  :'A\i-t  [he  word 
"q':antity",  it  is  propo.^ed  to  insert  "for  cacli  tvix^  ' 

TlK'  PRESIDING  OmCER  T.-.v  Qv.cAan  ;:-  en  ;:.-;re- 
ing  to  ihe  amendment  ollcred  by  the  Si  ii.i'or  irom  M..ry. 
land  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  ame-.imri-.t  lo  the  .iinendment  was  a:;ret>d  lo 

Mr.  Ti'DINGS.  On  page  42.  line  17,  alter  the  word 
"tobacco",  I  m.ove  to  insert  the  wo:ds  "of  that  tvpe  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T::i'  ammdirirnt  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  42,  Lne  17.  after  the  word 
"tobacco",  it  Ls  proposed  to  in.scrt  the  \vord.s  "of  that  type." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will   the   Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EI.LENDER.  I  notice  on  page  70  under  the  defini- 
tion of  "tobacco"  that  several  tyjx-s  arc  included  in  one 
description.     I  fear  the;?  will  be  conflict. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  if  the  Senator's  former  statement  Is 
-sound  that  does  not  affect  Maryland,  becaiLse  it  has  only  one 
type. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  imder  "flue-cured"  there  are  4  types; 
under  "cigar  filler"  and  "cigar  binder"  there  are  11  types, 
and  so  on  with  othf^r  kinds  of  tobacco, 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Would  the  Senator  agree  to  It  if  I  were 
to  offer  an  amendment  so  that  would  be  covered?  Will  the 
Senator  accept  the  language  "type  or  tjijes." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  believe  that  should  cover  the 
situation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Then  the  words  "or  types"  should  follow 
the  word  "type"  in  the  three  amendments  which  have  Jast 
been  adopted.    The  language  should  be  "type  or  types." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then  It  is  understood  that 
the  words  "or  types"  will  follow  the  word  "type"  where  it 
appears  as  pre\1ously  agreed  to. 

Mr,  TYDINGS.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  insert  the 
word  "or  types"  following  the  words  "of  that  type"  in  the 
amendments  to  the  amendment  previously  agreed  to.  on  page 
42,  lines  6,  14.  and  17. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to 
the  amendment  of  the  committee  on  page  42,  line  17. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OrTICER.  Is  that  all  the  Senator  from 
Marj'Iand  proposes  in  this  paragraph? 

Mr.  T\'DINGS.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then,  without  objection,  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  being  section  41  'a»  on 
page  42,  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  the  purpose  of  the  amendments  which  were 
adopted  is  that  in  case  there  is  to  be  a  referendum,  liie  type 
of  tobacco  produced  by  any  group  of  producers  must  have 
the  referendum  conducted  for  that  t5T»e  only,  and  that  the 
producers  of  any  other  type  carmot  curtail  any  type  they 
do  not  produce.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendments. 
I  think  it  is  clear  now  that  each  type  acts  within  the  group 
of  its  own  producers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  desire  to  have  further  action  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment that  was  passed  over? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No;  I  withdraw  the  amendment  now,  be- 
cause, with  the  amendments  just  adopted,  the  further 
amendm.cnt  will  not  be  necessary.  Producers  of  Maryland- 
type  tobacco  can  only  themselves  expect  to  control  Mary- 
land-tjTX'  tobacco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was.  under  the  subhead  "Appropria- 
tions." on  page  78,  line  11,  after  "Sec."  to  strike  out  "16" 
and  insert  "64":  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "year," 
to  insert  "commencing  July  1,  1938,". 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The 
committee  amendment  on  page 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
next  amendment  was,  on  page 
'there",  to  strike  out  "ending  June 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
next  amendment  was,  in  line  15, 
',  to  insert  "under  this  act  such 


qu^ion  is  on  agreeing 
8,  line  11. 


December  11 


line  12,  before  the 
30.  1939." 

liter  the  word  "pay- 
sums  as  are  neces- 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  President,  1  move  to  amend  the 
committee  amendment  by  Inserting,  after  the  word  "sums". 
in  Une  16,  the  words  "not  exceeding  $5<  0,000.000." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  my  owii  judgment  is,  after 
some  thought  and  listening  to  the  disCTLSSion  with  reference 
to  the  apfiroprlations  which  are  Inevliibly  Involved  in  this 
bill,  that  the  committee  amendment,  rvn  with  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  Senator  froao  IClchigan.  should  not 
be  adopted. 

We  have  heard  the  statements  on  the  floor  by  those  repre- 
senting the  different  agricultural  inter  jsts.  particularly  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Baiocbud}.  that  it  was  not 
expected  that  full  parity  payments  wou  d  be  made,  but  that 
what  was  expected  was  that  payment  would  t)e  made  on 
account  of  parity.  I  think  there  has  teen  some  discussion 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  words  "parity  jayments"  mean  full 
parity  payments,  w  payments  on  accoi  nt  of  parity  but  not 
lotog  to  the  fuU  amoont. 

It  Is  entirely  within  the  posslbilitle;  of  this  bin  that  if 
parity  payments  are  to  be  made,  the  Gtovemment  may  be 
bnt}l?cd  In  an  obUgatlop  running  as  hi  ;h  as  a  union  and  a 
half  dollars;  and  that  is  not  the  Into  t  or  the  expectation 
of  the  Senators  who  are  the  proponez  ts  and  draftsmen  of 
ttM  bin,  as  I  understand.  They  have  a  oswered  the  question 
•■  to  exceas  appropriadons  by  pointing  oat  a  pro  rata  pro- 
vlMon:  but  in  the  bill.  I  tlilnk  on  pag  >  10.  and  perhaps  in 
other  places,  there  is  contained  the  speciflc  provision  that 
parity  payments  shaB  be  made. 

My  own  Judgment  la  that  "parity  piyment"  means  "full 
parity  pajrment.**  It  is  defined  elsewh<!re  in  the  biU  in  ac- 
cordance with  schedule  A.  which  appea  rs  on  page  20,  which. 
I  am  frank  to  say,  I  do  not  understan  1.  "Parity  payment" 
li  defined  and  tabulated  on  page  21  in  :  chedule  A;  and  when 
It  la  said  "parity  payments  shall  be  mrde"  it  must  mean,  it 
Mems  to  me,  fan  pajrments.  unless  CcDgress  should  fail  to 
i4>proprlate  the  necessary  sum  of  moiey.  Unless  there  is 
some  limitation,  and  If  the  bin  shmild  ]  lass  as  It  new  stands, 
providing  for  parity  payments,  and  thU  the  Congress  shall 
appropriate  8»eh  sums  as  are  necessajy.  I  am  fearful  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  with  th;it  language  before  it, 
and  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with  that  language 
before  It,  in  attempting  to  impose  a 
met  with  the  demand  that  compliance 
meaning  of  the  farm  bin;  that  iiaritk  payments  shaU  be 
made,  and  that  appropriatkms  sfaaU  be  made  of  such  simis 
•8  are  necessary  to  make  parity  payments. 

So  ti  seems  to  me  that  we  dM)U]d  gc 
language  contained  in  the  btil  drafted 


limitation,  would  be 
le  had  with  the  plain 


back  to  the  original 
by  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  McOnx]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 


Pors],  and  impose  a  limitation  upon 


the  appropriation  of 


money,  lite  original  bin  restricted  tie  appropriation,  or, 
imther.  in  the  inverse  form,  aothoriaed  the  appropriation  of 
the  sum  of  only  $400,000,000,  and  irovided  that  ctf  the 
$4O0.0O04XM  a  certain  part  should  coine  out  of  other  ap- 
proiviatlons.  So  I  am  hoping  that  the  Senate  wiU  eliminate 
this  committee  amendment,  and  not  adopt  it,  even  if  it 
contained  the  amendment  of  the  Seiator  from  Michigan. 
and  then  leave  the  original  language,  so  that  that  matter 
might  be  considered  when  it  became  d  sirable  to  consider  it 


of 


the  consideration  of 


isxm  the  floor  at  the  concJiision 
coounlttee  amendments. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    BCr.  President.^  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANTSNBERO.  I  am  in  ecsnplete  agreement  with  the 
Senator's  statement.  As  I  understan  1  the  position,  how- 
erw.  if  the  committee  amendment  atcHild  be  adopted,  he 


would  very  much  prefer  to  have  it  adopted  'Aith  my  amend- 
ment to  the  amerdment  r^t  the  rommUt-ee. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Thnt  is  ertirply  corT^c^ 
Mr.  V.^ITDEiTBERG.  It  would  seom  to  me  reason.^ble  to 
proceed  to  put  the  committ^'e  amendment  In  form  before 
taking  a  vote  on  vrhether  the  committee  amendment  or  the 
original  text  shall  stand;  so  I  .suKgc.'^t  to  the  Senator  that  we 
take  the  test  on  the  amendment,  which  w.Il  still  leave  the 
fundamental  question  he  has  raised,  upon  which  I  shall  join 
him  at  that  time. 

Mr.  AD.\MS.     With  that  understanding  of  the  situation,  of 
course,  that  presents  a  situation  agreeable  to  my  contention. 
Mr.  SMITH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  In  justice  to  those  who  have  drawn  this  bill 
and  these  whom  we  are  attempting  to  beneflt.  does  not  the 
Senator  think,  in  common  honesty,  we  ought  to  modify  the 
text  where  we  say  "parity  payments  shall  be  made"  to  adjust 
the  language  to  the  cloth  we  are  going  to  give  them  out  of 
which  to  cut  the  garment;  and  have  it  stated  that  parity 
payments  shall  be  made  as  far  as  the  amount  we  have  hereby 
made  available  therefor,  so  that  everyone  shall  know  whether 
or  not  he  is  going  to  get  parity  payment  or  such  fractional 
part  thereof,  or  on  account,  as  indicated,  out  of  the  sum 
appropriated? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear  in  the  bill  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  that  full  parity  pasrments  shall  be  made  regardless 
of  the  cost,  which  is  the  way  the  provision  would  read  if 
the  committee  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  question  came  up  before 
the  committee  as  to  what  language  we  should  use,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  pledging  ourselves  to  parity  pay- 
ments. We  examined  the  old  T.  V.  A.  Act  and  other  acts, 
and  we  followed  the  language  used  in  cases  in  which  ordi- 
narily there  could  not  be  .specific  calculations  as  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  pledge  looking  to  future  developments. 

We  agreed  that  this  was  the  proper  language  to  use  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  know  what  parity  was, 
l)ecause  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  would  mcrease  or 
decrease  the  amount  that  the  Government  pledges  itself  to 
make  good.  The  difference  between  the  market  price  and 
the  parity  price  fluctuates  every  hour  in  the  case  of  a  cer- 
tain ccmmodity  in  whicli  I  am  interested,  and  it  fluctuates 
more  or  less  in  the  case  of  all  farm  products,  depending  not 
so  much  upon  the  size  of  the  crop  as  upon  the  condition  of 
the  market.  The  money  element  enters  into  the  matter, 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  buy.  and  so  forth. 

It  is  impossible  to  figure  out  what  the  administration  costs 
ai-e  going  to  be  or  what  parity  is  going  to  be.  Therefore, 
if  we  are  going  to  deal  honestly  with  these  people,  we  will 
say  to  them,  "Regardless  of  the  market,  regardless  of  the 
fluctuations,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  wheat  may  go  down 
to  30  cents  a  bushel  and  parity  may  be  60  or  70  cents,  we 
want  you  to  know  that  we  are  going  to  take  a  little  handful 
of  money  for  all  the  farmers  in  America,  and  we  will  divide 
it  pro  rata  among  you.  We  are  not  talking  about  parity. 
We  are  talking  about  a  fixed  sum  that  we  are  going  to  make 
available  to  you;  and  if  it  is  50  percent  of  parity  or  just  a 
mere  pittance,  that  is  all  you  are  going  to  get." 

We  have  not  treated  other  people  in  that  way — no;  we 
have  not.  We  came  in  here  with  the  T.  V.  A.  bill,  and  we 
wrote  different  language.  We  gave  $770,000,000  to  build 
houses  costing  $1,000  per  room  for  the  slum  dwellers  of  this 
country,  who  never  added  a  penny  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  We  are  appropriating  $1,500,000,000  to  relieve 
those  who  are  without  jobs;  and  yet  we  comt^  along  here 
and  say.  "All  right,  now;  we  are  going  to  fix  a  certain 
stipulated  amount,  regardless  of  what  the  price  may  be  or 
how  much  you  suffer,  and  you  will  not  get  any  more  than 
that." 

If  that  is  all  right  with  the  rest  of  the  Senate,  it  is  all 
right  with  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  and  other  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Just  a  second. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  speaking  of  the  integrity  of  appropriations  and 
honesty  of  treatment  of  the  farmer.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

To  go  back,  we  did  not  make  a  wide-open  appropriation 
for  slum  clearance.  We  appropriated  $26,000,000,  and  then 
authorized  the  Housing  Authority  to  issue  debentures  or 
obligations  which  might  run  to  a  total  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000.  That  is,  we  put  limitations  on  the  total 
amount. 

Tlie  question  in  this  case  is  whether  we  had  better  say  to 
the  farmer.  "Here  is  a  promise  to  pay  you  full  parity  with- 
out limitation,"  but  knowing  that  Congress  does  not  intend 
to  and  will  not  appropriate  the  money  which  in  an  extreme 
case  it  will  take  to  pay  it,  or  whether  it  will  be  more  honest 
to  say  to  the  farmer,  "Here  is  $400,000,000,  here  is  $500,000,- 
000,  or  here  is  $700,000,000.  That  is  the  ftmd  to  which  you 
may  look."  Then  the  fanner  will  know  exactly  what  he 
may  look  to. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  do;  and  some  of  us 
who  sit  not  upon  the  Agricultural  Committee  but  as  ordinary 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  also  sit  upon  the  AiH>fopriations 
Committee  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  put  the 
burden  of  fixing  the  amoimt  to  be  appropriated,  an  indefi- 
nite amount,  upon  that  committee,  lacking  as  its  members 
do  the  information  that  the  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  have.  So  the  purpose  that  I  have,  and  those  who 
may  agree  with  me,  is  that  those  drafting  the  farm  bill  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  in  acting  upon  it  shall  say  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  shall  say  to  the  country,  shall 
say  to  the  farmers,  "There  is  so  much  money,  and  there  is 
no  more  money.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  now  provid- 
ing that  so  far  as  the  money  goes,  it  shall  go.  If  it  does 
not  go  the  whole  way  it  shall  be  prorated."  That  provision 
is  in  the  bill  at  page  80;  so  that  the  warning  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  and  Mr.  BARKLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado yield,  and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  frcon  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  just  let  me  make  an  explana- 
tion. I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
upon  his  contention.  I  say  that  the  wording  of  the  bill  that 
the  farmers  shall  receive  parity  ought  to  be  modified. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Senator  on 
that  point;  and  I  suggest  that  the  great  leader  of  the  agri- 
cultural group  in  the  Senate  prepare  an  amendment  of  that 
kind  and  put  it  in  the  bill.  We  have  to  look  to  him,  and  those 
associated  with  him,  to  fix  that  language. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Do  not  "shake  your  gory  locks  at  me." 
[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take  my  time  on  the 
bin. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  con- 
troversial section  and  will  lead  to  some  debate,  I  suggest 
that  it  be  passed  over  imtil  we  finish  the  other  committee 
amendments  in  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  means 
to  pass  it  over  beyond  today?  He  does  not  expect  to  take  It 
up  today,  then? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  I  doubt  if  we  shaU  get  through  the 
other  amendments  today. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Let  us  understpnd  that  matter  definitely. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  that  the  section  shall  go  over 
imtil  Monday. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  frankly  that,  optimistic  as  I  am 
by  nature,  I  hardly  hope  that  we  shall  finish  all  the  com- 
mittee amendments  today;  so,  If  It  Is  entirely  agreeable,  let 
the  section  go  over  until  M!onday. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Then,  under  that  situation,  may  I  save  my 
time  under  the  bill? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  rule  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  not  used  any  of  lus  tunc  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  My  request  had  reference  to  substx:tion 
(a)  of  this  section  which  fixes  the  amount  of  the  appropri- 
ation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  includes  all  of  subsection  la).  All 
of  that  will  go  over  for  the  day? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  All  of  subsection  ta),  and  amendments 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  all  of 
subsection  (a),  and  amendments  to  it.  will  be  passed  over 
for  the  day. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  before  action  is  taken 
on  that  matter  I  should  like  to  say  a  word. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Tsxt  language  used  on  page  78,  begin- 
ning with  line  24.  and  at  other  places  where  the  bill  refers 
to  parity  payments,  has  not  from  the  begiruiing  been  satis- 
factory to  me.  I  have  heretofore  called  attention  to  that 
language,  and  have  expressed  the  wish  that  it  might  bt? 
changed,  because,  like  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AdamsJ,  I  think  the  language  used  carries  the  implication, 
the  thought,  that  it  means  payment  of  parity  in  full,  while 
of  course  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  had  no  such  thought 
imder  present  financial  limitations.  So  I  think  a  proper 
distinction  has  not  been  made  between  the  statement  on  the 
one  hand  of  parity  payments,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pay- 
ments on  parity  prices.  "Parity  payments"  may  carry  the 
thought  that  we  are  to  pay  parity  in  full.  Evidently,  the 
use  of  the  term  has  suggested  that  thought  to  Memt)ers  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Otherwise,  this  discussion  woiild 
not  have  arisen. 

"nierefore.  while  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the  request 
made  by  the  majority  leader — I  think  it  is  well  to  comply 
with  it — ^I  suggest  at  this  time  that  when  the  matter  comes 
up  again,  probably  on  Monday,  I  shall  move  to  amend  the 
language  in  line  25  by  striking  out  the  word  "parity"  and 
saying: 

There  l8  hereby  made  available  for  payments  on  parity  prlc 


And  so  forth.  That  language  clearly  informs  Interested 
parties  that  the  payments  are  to  go  only  as  far  as  the  money 
Is  available,  and  certainly  does  not  carry  the  idea  that  parity 
in  full  is  now  to  be  paid. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  to  arrange  the  matter  in  that 
way  than  to  strike  out  here  the  authorization  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  money  as  is  necessary,  because  later  we 
may  flnd  it  advisable  to  increase  the  appropriation ;  but  with 
this  language  the  world  will  know  and  the  farmers  will  know 
that  we  mean  that  they  shall  have  payments  on  parity  prices 
as  far  as  the  available  money  goes. 

Mr.  McICELLAR.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  do. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  If  the  Seimtor  were  to  adopt  that  lan- 
guage, he  would  also  have  to  include,  in  line  15,  the  words 
"and  parity  or  partial  parity  payments." 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  have  said  that  there  were  other 
places  in  the  bill  that  would  need  to  be  amended.  I  said  so 
just  now. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  would  be  necessary  to  add  that  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes;  it  probably  would;  and  of  course 
those  amendments  will  be  consistently  made  wherever  the 
expression  "parity  payments"  occurs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  consideration  of 
paragraph  <at  on  pages  78  and  79  be  portponed  lor  the 
day?    Without  objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  he  include  in  that  request  paragraphs  <d' 
£ind   (c,  on  pages  79,  and  80,  with  respect  to  exempting 
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these  expenditures  from  the  control  of 
tog  Office,  which  will  necessitate  quite 
cussion. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    There  Is  no  comm 
paragraph  (e). 

Mr.  BYRD.    Then  I  will  confine  my 
uraph  (d). 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  is  satisfactory. 
In  the  request.    Let  it  all  go  over. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.     Then  1 
that  the  consideration  of  paragraphs 
section  will  go  over  for  the  day. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amen 

llie  next  amendment  was  on  page 
insert: 

(f)    Notirlthatandlng   any  otber   provlslo^ 
aggivgate   parity   payments   payable   under 
at  UUa  act  for  any  marketing  year  are 
to  exceed  the  sum  appropriated  for  such 
aU  Buch  payments  ahaU  be  reduced  pro 
aggregate  aznount  of  such  payments  shall 
available  for  such  payments. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page 

insert: 

(S)  Parity  payments  may  be  made,  sublec , 
farmer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  wltt 
payment  is  made.  In  such  amounts  as  the 
equivalent  to  money  payments  at  the  ratej 
to  the  provisions  of  schedule  A  of  this  title 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  was.  on  page 
Ixuert: 


General  Account - 
&  great  deal  of  dis- 

ttee  amendment  in 

suggestions  to  para- 

I  will  include  that 

will  be  understood 
da)   and  (d)    of  this 


of   this   act.    If   the 

schedule   A  of  title   I 

by  the  Secretary 

for  such  year, 

that  the  estimated 

not  exceed  the  funds 


estln  Ated 
piymenta 
ra:a 


81,  after  line  4.  to 

to  the  consent  of  the 

respect  to  which  the 

Secretary  determines  are 

determined  pursuant 


Jl.  after  line  10,  to 


resiect 


(h)  No  payment  ahall  be  made  with 
■osLnt  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  of 
Boll  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  ccsn.  tobacco,  and 
area  of  cropland  on  the  farm  permits,  and 
practicable,  and  suitable,  in  accordance  wltb 
vy  the  Secretary,  there  Is  grown  on  such 
and  feed  crop*  sufldent  to  meet  home-constiim: 


to  any  farm  piu'- 

tectlons  7  to  17  of  the 

Kct,  as  amended,  with 

rice  unless,  where  the 

Is  otherwise  feasible, 

regtilatlons  prescribed 

an  acreage  of  food 

ptlon  req\iirementa. 


farm 


thlt 


Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  the 
Idaho  (Mr.  B(»ah]  is  necessarily  absen 
remainder  of  the  day.    He  requested 
over  for  the  day. 

Tte  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    To 
the  Senator  refer? 
Mr.  McNARY.    I  refer  to  paragraph 
Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Is  ther(  ( 
guest  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
jmngntiti  (h)  go  over  for  the  day? 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
The  next  amendment  was,  on  page 
Insert: 

(1)  All  cotton  of  the  1037  crop  warehoxia^ 
1937  and  held  as  security  for  a  loan  from  tl  le 
aball.  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Gecrelary 
of  any  borrower,  be  reclasaifled.  restapled 
licensed  Government  claaser  without  expense 


amendm(  nt 


Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President.  I 
to  that  paragraph  which  I  understanti 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bakkhxao]  does  not  oppose 
offered  at  this  time. 

•nie    PRESEDINQ    OFFICER,     The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  the  amendi^ent 
committee  will  be  stated. 

The  Cbut  Clxek.    On  page  81  it  is 
line  25,  being  the  words  "without  expen^ 
and  in  lieu  thereof  to  Insert: 


At  Oovemm^it  expense,    and   without 
charged  to  the  borrower,  or  taken  out  of 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  way  of  redu<^on 
there  hereafter  be  any  reconcentratlon  of  si  ich 
written    request    of    the    Government    anc 
bocTower. 


Mr.  POPK 


Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to  that 


t  of  the  committee. 
,  after  line  23,  to 


!  enior  Senator  from 

and  will  be  for  the 

this  paragraph  go 


wliich  paragraph  does 


h). 

objection  to  the  re- 

the  consideration  of 

Chair  hears  none. 


Tie 


of  the  committee. 
81,  after  line  19.  to 


in  the  calendar  year 

Federal  Government 

upon  the  request 

and  rewelghed   by   a 

to  such  borrower. 


lave  an  amendment 

the  Senator  from 

I  ask  that  it  be 


amendment    of   the 
reported  by  the 

p^posed  to  strike  out 
to  such  borrower," 


Ihe 


cost  thereof  being 

the  cotton  when  sold 

In  price;  nor  shall 

cotton  without  the 

of    the    producer    or 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th*^  question  is  on  aRTceing 
to  the  ampndmtjnt  offered  by  ih*'  Senator  from  Tcnnesseo 
to  the  amendment  rcpcrtfd  by  the  commitLee. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  shc'old  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  B.\NKHE.^Di.  or  someborly  else  who  knows,  what 
would  bo  the  cost  of  recla-ssifying  the  cotton  as  provided  in 
that  subsection? 

Mr.  BAJ^TEQIEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ajn  not  able  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  other 
Senator  can  do  so  or  nut. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  when  cotton  is  reclassi- 
fied, a  sample  has  to  be  taktn.  and  the  ."^ajTiple  usually 
comprises  about  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  cotton. 
That  sample  has  to  be  taken  out.  Probably  the  sampling 
of  the  c<3tton  costs  25  cents  a  bale.  The  cotton  itself  at 
this  time  is  worth  only  about  7  cents,  but  ordinarily  it  Is 
worth  15  cents.  I  am  very  doubtful  about  the  recla.ssifica- 
tion  of  it.  Whenever  the  cotton  goes  to  the  compre.ss  it  ia 
sampled  and  classed.  I  know  that  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
concentrated  without  the  consent  of  the  producer  and  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Govermnent.  I  think  both  ought  to 
be  in  accord  about  it  before  it  is  reconcentrnted. 

We  have  had  reconcentrations  of  cotton  in  the  South, 
without  any  apparent  necessity  for  them,  which  have  cast 
the  cotton  farmers  in  the  afitrregate  something  like  seven 
hundred  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  a  time,  and 
they  did  nobody  any  good,  so  far  as  I  have  t>een  able  to 
find  out  and  so  far  as  other  people  interests  in  cotton 
have  been  able  to  find  out,  except  that  they  resulted  in  the 
payment  of  fees  to  those  who  classed  the  cotton  and  recon- 
centrated  it. 

Mr.  PCPE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  recall  the  statement  made 
before  the  Cofnmittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  it  would 
cost  $750  OOO  or  more  to  do  this  classification. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  depends  on  how  many  bales  would 
be  reclas.sified.  It  would  cost  at  least  25  cents  to  40  cents 
per  bale  to  reclassify  it.  I  do  not  think  the  reclassification 
ought  to  be  done  without  the  cons<-^nt  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  was  under  the  distinct  impression  that  the 
Secretary  included  that  m  his  letter  as  one  of  the  objec- 
tionable leatures  now  in  the  bill. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  amend- 
ments an?  being  presented  now  for  the  piuTXjse  of  diverting 
amounts  of  money  which  an  economical  Congress  might  ap- 
propriate. It  is  now  sought  to  divert  those  funds  in  one 
way  aftei-  another  from  the  farmer  himself  to  other  pur- 
poses. Sd  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  the  most  important 
money  that  can  be  appropriated  is  for  the  farmer  himself, 
and  I  should  look  with  considerable  suspicion  upon  appro- 
priations for  various  other  purposes  and  a  denial  of  sufficient 
money  tc  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  a  bill  as  this  on 
behalf  of  the  dirt  farmers  themselves.  That  is  why  I  raise 
the  question. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  agree  with  the  Senator,  and  I  shall 
seek  to  perfect  the  amendment  which  I  have  just  offered  by 
adding,  after  the  word  "reconcentration",  the  words  "or  re- 
classification"', and  let  it  go  to  conference,  if  the  committee 
is  willing  that  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  where  he  wants  those  words  to  be  in.serted? 

The  PliESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chair  will  ask  the  clerk  to  state  the  modification 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Tenne^.^ee. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  after  the  word  " "reconcentration".  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  words  "or  reclassification",  so  the  clause  will 
read: 

Nor  shall  there  hereafter  he  any  reconcentration  or  reclassifica- 
tion withjut  the  written  request  ol  tiie  Quvernment  and  of  the 
producer  im*  borrower. 

Mr.  SMTTH.  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  want  an  opportunity  to  examine  it. 

Mr.  McKKIJiAR.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  producer  of 
cotton. 
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Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, why  the  necessity  for  reclassifsring  and  restapling 
and  reweighing  the  cotton'  Was  it  not  properly  classified 
and  stapled  and  weighed  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Yes.  The  only  reason  that  can  be 
given  for  it  is  that  someor,e  can  make  fees  by  reclassifica- 
tion and  restapling  and  reconcentrating  the  cotton. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  contribute 
a  word  in  explanation  of  the  amendment  and  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  The  amendment 
was  offered  for  this  reason.  When  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  announced  their  loans  they  provided  that  the 
warehouses  which  received  the  cotton  from  the  farmer  must 
guarantee  the  staple  and  the  classification  of  the  cotton 
to  the  Government  before  the  loan  could  be  made.  When 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  demanded  that  the  ware- 
houses of  the  Nation  should  guarantee  this  classification, 
grading  and  stapling  of  the  cotton  upon  which  the  loan  was 
to  be  made,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  warehousemen 
should  take  care  of  their  o\ra  interests. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  of  us  that  the  cotton  in  the  ware- 
houses, where  they  are  rec[uired  to  guarantee  the  stapling 
and  grading  and  classiflaition,  has  been  so  classified  as 
to  more  surely  protect  the  warehousemen.  It  is  our  belief 
that  If  the  cotton  is  rewelghed  and  reclassified  and  re- 
stapled,  there  will  be  a  sa\ing  to  the  farmers  of  anj'where 
from  $2.50  to  $4  or  $5  a  bale.  We  feel  that  the  Gtoverrunent 
ought  to  stand  the  expense  of  regrading  since  the  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  damage  that  may  occur  to  the  farmer 
who  has  his  cotton  in  the  warehouse  imder  loan. 

I  make  the  prophecy  that  if  all  the  fanners  who  got  loans 
on  their  cotton  should  have  their  cotton  regraded,  it  might 
result  In  a  saving  of  $8,000  000  or  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000 
to  the  farmers  themselves,  whereas  it  would  not  cost  the 
Government  anything  like  $1,000,000.  This  is  really  in  pro- 
tection of  the  dirt  fanner.  I  am  not  charging  anj-thing 
against  the  warehouses,  but  merely  submitting  the  observa- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  of  huaian  nature  that  when  they  have 
to  guarantee  grades  and  cJassificaticaas  they  should  take 
care  of  themselves  by  undergrading  and  understapling  and 
underclassifying  the  cotton.  I  am  trying  to  save  the  farmer, 
if  he  wants  to  save  himself,  so  he  can  ask  for  Government 
classification. 

Mr.  McKKTil.AR.  The  anr.endment  I  offer  does  not  inter- 
fere with  that  if  the  farmer  desires  it. 

Mr.  BILBO.  No;  but  the  Government  has  to  join  in  the 
request. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  Gov- 
ernment wiU  comply  if  the  firmer  asks  it. 

Mr.  BILBO.  The  Senator  does  not  know  the  Grovernment 
as  I  do. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Does  th?  Senator  from  Mississippi  want 
to  strike  out  the  reference  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  BILBO.     Yes. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Very  well.  I  ask  to  perfect  my  amend- 
ment by  striking  out  the  words  "of  the  Government  and",  so 
it  would  read: 

Nor  shall  there  hereafter  be  any  reconcentration  or  reclasslflca- 
catlon  without  the  written  reciuest  of  the  producer  or  borrower. 

Mr.  BILBO.     That  is  aU  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  has  the  right 
to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  before  the  vote  Is  taken,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  jjrepare  this  amendment  on  my 
own  initiative;  I  know  it  was  a  proper  one.  It  was  upon 
the  request  of  farmers  all  over  the  Cotton  Belt  that  they 
be  not  subjected  to  the  warehouseman,  whose  only  function 
is  to  warehouse  the  cotton.  The  farmer  Is  charged  as  much 
for  warehousing  a  SOO-pound  bale  as  he  is  for  a  500-pound 
bale. 

As  he  has  to  guarantee  the  grade,  staple,  and  classification, 
the  warehouseman  is  going  to  save  himself,  that  being  in 
conformity  with  the  first  lav^  of  nature;  but  I  do  not  think 


i  it  ought  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  I,et  him  warc- 
I  house  his  cotton  and  let  the  Government  do  the  repruding, 
reweighing,  and  reclassifying.  We  have  a  .supreme  court  on 
cotton  classification  which  under  the  law  Is  the  last  appeal 
for  arbitrary  grading,  stapling,  and  weighing',  Any  man  who 
has  any  question  can  finally  go  to  that  arbitrating  board. 

Mr.  BILBO.  It  is  true  that  the  warehousemen  do  not  use 
Government  licensed  classifiers  as  a  rule  In  the  stonng  of 
the  cotton? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Of  course  they  do  not.  They  use  their  own 
classifiers  in  grading  and  evenrthing  else.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  perhaps  the  most  beneficial  to  the  farmers 
of  any  amendment  that  has  been  ofTered. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  I 
understood,  stated  that  the  estimate  had  been  made  that  the 
reclassifying,  reweighiiig.  and  restapling  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment something  hkc  $700,000.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator's  \iews  about  what  the  expense  would  probably  be 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  SMITH.  It  will  nm  from  10  to  12  cents  a  bale  to 
grade  and  staple  and  clasify  the  cotton,  and  perhaps  not 
so  much  as  that  when  there  is  a  tremendous  lot  to  be  graded. 
When  we  reahze  that  the  difference  between  Low  Middling, 
which  is  the  grade  below  Middling,  and  Middling  may  be  as 
much  as  $3  a  bale  or  perhaps  more  than  that,  we  can  see  that 
the  difference  between  10  cents  and  $3  a  bale  on  a  million 
bales  would  be  about  the  estimate  the  Senator  makes,  and 
then  the  loss  to  the  farmer  would  be  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000. 
Mr.  McGILL.  There  would  probably  be  an  appropriation 
of  some  $700,000  to  carry  out  that  provision  of  the  bill,  to  be 
used  by  the  Department  in  reclassifying,  restaplmg,  and 
reweighing. 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  think  perhaps  if  we  are  going  to  deal  justly 

with  the  farmer 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  am  not  raising  any  question  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  SMITH.  When  we  consider  the  losses  by  virtue  of  the 
lax  classification,  it  seems  to  me  no  Senator  should  object  to 
an  expenditure  of  $700,000  to  Increase  the  income  of  the 
farmers  several  million  dollars,  just  by  grading  and  stapling 
and  weighing. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true  that  when 
the  12-cent  loan  was  made  on  cotton,  the  Government  ac- 
cepted the  classification  of  the  warehouses,  and  imder  the 
loan  that  w^as  made  this  last  year  the  Grovemment  then 
placed  on  the  warehouses  the  burden  of  making  a  correct 
classification? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes;  and  when  they  put  the  burden  on  them, 
every  buyer  who  buys  a  bale  of  cotton  and  who  knows  his 
business,  takes  the  grade  and  looks  at  it  and  sees  how  the 
warehouse  has  graded  and  stapled  it.  and  buys  on  the  basis 
of  the  warehouse  classification. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  in  the  conten- 
tion he  is  making.  I  Undertook  to  have  the  official  cla.s.sifler3 
classify  the  cotton  at  the  time  the  loan  was  made,  but 
without  success. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  Senator  Is  absolutely  right.  If  we  have 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  training  licensed  clas-stfiers  and 
graders  in  order  to  protect  the  farmer  in  tlie  field,  why  not 
utilize  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  think  he  Is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  in  the  amendment  we  are 
not  only  protecting  the  farmer  who  has  his  loan — I  under- 
stand there  are  about  3,000,000  or  4,0(10.000  bales  put  in  tlie 
warehou.scs  under  loans — but  the  bill  further  provides  that 
hereafter  the  warehousemen  shall  be  relieved  of  the  guaran- 
tee that  requires  this  special  treatment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Tlie  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
the  amendment  of  the  committee. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  clerk  will  sUte  the 
next  amendment. 
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The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  82, 
1.  to  insert: 

(J)  The  flnt  aentecoe  of  the  Third  Deflclenjry 
flacal  7««r  1937,  under  the  subhead  "Price  Ad 
Cotton  Producers"  la  amended  to  read  as 

"Motvlthstandlns  any  other  provlslona  of 
Law  No.  330,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as 
the   funds  available  under  said  section  32 
years  1098  and  1939  shaU  be  avaUable  until 
adjustment  payments  to  cotton  producers, 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
respect  to  the  1937  ootton  crop.    Cotton  whi4h 
under  a  1937  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
It  been  sold  prior  to  that  date,  would  under 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  be 
shall   be   treated   sa  If  sold  on  July   1,    1938 
deducted  from  the  cotton  price  adjustment 
thereof,    and    paid    to   the    lending   agency, 
charges   under  such   loan  due   June  30,   19i3£ 
made  only  upon  application  filed  prior  to 


jeginning  with  line 


Appropriation  Art, 
ustment  Payment  to 
follows: 

section   32  of  Public 

»65.000,000  of 

each   of   the    flgcal 

expended  for  price - 

ilpcn  such  terms  and 

may  determine,   with 

on  July  1,  1938,  13 

loan  and  which,  bad 

the  regulations  pre- 

ligible  for  payment, 

but   there  shall   be 

payment   in   respect 

\he    unpaid    carrying 

Payment  shall    be 

tober    1,    1933." 


Oct 


1> 

thj 


ds  te 


Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desl:. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
amendment. 

The  CHixr  Clerk.  On  page  82,  line 
strike  out  "July  1,  1938."  and  to  insert  ' 
cation  for  such  loan." 

Mr.   BYRNES.    Mr.    President,    the 
fixes  the  payment  of  the  subsidy  to  thos< 
row  on  the  i»ice  of  cotton  on  the  day  the 
loan  is  made  instead  of  the  arbitrary 
Senator  from  Alabama    [Mr.   Baitkhkao 
with  the  subject,  apivoves  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Ing  to  tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  OEOROE.     Mr.  President.  I  offer 
new  subsection,  which  I  ask  to  have 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The 
amendment. 

The  Cmxr  Clxuc  On  page  82,  after 
to  Insert  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ol 
iMW  No.  330,  Seventy-fourth  OongresB,  as 
mte.  or  regulation  at  the  Secretary  of 
JQBtmcnt  payment  of  not  more  than  3 
eottao  produoers  with  rcq;>ect  to  the   1937 
at  the  earliest  practlcahle  thne. 


an  amendment  to 
dlerk  will  state  the 


apnendment   merely 

farmers  who  bor- 

appUcation  for  the 

of  July  1.    The 

who   is  familiar 


question  Is  on  agree- 


wiis 
an 
Stat  ;d 


liiie 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President,  it  is  my  under- 


and  others  inter - 

the  understanding 

and  action  in  the 


Am  I 


standing  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 

ested  In  the  amendment  submit  it  with 

that  tf .  as  a  result  of  action  in  this  body 

ecmference  with  the  House,  the  bill  shoul^  not  be  a  compul 

aory  bill  so  far  as  cott<m  is  concerned,  ti  le  conferees  would 

bare  a  right  to  reject  the  amendment  qow  offered. 

owreet  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wnulh  go  even  further 
than  that.  I  would  say  that  the  Secretar  t  would  be  entirely 
justified  in  declining  to  make  the  paymen  :s  until  after  there 
was  some  proof  of  compliance,  if  the  va  ontary  features  of 
the  bill  went  out.  So  the  Senator  is  quite 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  I  call  tl^e  attenUon  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  to  the  fact  that 
subsection  (J),  on  page  82,  the  payment  1:; 
tary  "upon  such  terms  and  conditions  a^  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  determine. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  qtiestion  is  on  agree 
ing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Seqator  from  Georgia 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  wals  agreed  to 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agre<  >d  to 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    Mr.  President,  at  this  point 
I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to  be  know  i  as  subsection  (1) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  cjerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Cmxr  Clxbk.    It   is  proposed   to 
amendment  just  agreed  to,  the  foDowing: 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  ikils  act,  in  establish- 
ing a  marketing  quota  tea  any  farm  the  econc  cnic  situation  of  the 


December  11 


,  it  is  proposed  to 
date  of  the  appli- 


agreed  to. 
amendment  as  a 


(Jlerk  will  state  the 
21,  it  is  proposed 


section  32  of  Public 

or  any  order, 

the   price-ad- 

per  pound  to  the 

lotton  crop  shall  be 


an  ended, 
Agrttulture 
cems 


right  in  his  state- 


In  the  amendment, 
left  to  the  Secre- 


insert,  after   the 


farmer,  whether  owner.  less»»e.  or  sharf^cmppor,  Fhall  be  taken  into 
oonsideratloa.  and  no  marketing  qurta  siia;i  be  established  for  any 
farm  If  the  amount  of  the  commodities  which  the  farmer  would 
be  pcrmltte<l  to  market  under  rjuDta  restrictions  would  not  yield 
sufflcient  income  to  meet  the  normal  n^^eds  of  the  firmer  and  his 
family,  and  :o  provide  the  farmer  a  rea.-onable  return  upon  lus  farm 
Investment;  Proi^.ded  That  to  'h-  ex'rnt  that  "he  tntal  marketing 
quotas  for  any  commjdity  may  be  increa5ed  for  ary  year,  as  herein 
provided,  then  such  marketing  quota,s  for  any  such  com.modlty  for 
such  year  applicable  to  and  established  for  any  larra  or  group  oC 
farms  in  a  common  or  single  ownership  pr'.diicmg  -^n  an  average 
more  income  than  Is  necessary  to  meet  'h."  normal  need.n  of  the 
owner  of  such  farm  cr  farms,  .=hall  be  decrca.sed  to  the  end  that 
such  total  diKireases  shall  balance  such  loiai  increases  a.s  authorized 
and  provided  herein:  And  proiided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  -s  hereby  authori.''*'d  and  directed  to  make,  promulgate, 
and  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  tho 
policy  and  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  Involved 
amendment.  It  touches  upon  two  subject-matters  which 
have  been  discussed.  Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  have 
the  amendment  go  over? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  should  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment, and  'hen  will  be  perfectly  wilbng  to  have  the  amend- 
ment go  over,  If  any  one  so  requests. 

I  attended  a  number  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
throughout  the  southwest.  I  attended  the  hearings  at 
Houston,  at  Dallas,  at  Oklahoma  City,  at  Memphis,  and  at 
Springfield,  111.  I  attended  eight  meetings  in  my  own 
State  of  Olilahoma.  I  heard  probably  150  fai-mers  testify. 
Some  of  those  farmers  were  .so-called  large  farmers,  but 
most  of  them  were  so-called  small  farmers,  and  by  small 
farmers  I  mean  renters,  tenants,  .sharecroppers,  and  the 
owners  of  small  tracts  of  land.  Without  exception,  when 
the  question  was  raised,  the  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  small  farmer  should  be  protected. 

Mr,  President,  unle.ss  the  small  farmer  can  raise  enough 
cotton  in  the  cotton  area,  or  enough  wheat  in  the  wheat  area, 
or  enough  com  or  tobacco  or  rice  in  the  respective  areas 
where  those  crops  are  raised,  to  live  on  the  land,  he  cannot 
stay  there.  If  he  does  not  have  a  sufficient  quota,  he  must 
leave  the  firm.  If  he  must  leave  the  farm,  where  can  he 
go?  There  is  but  one  place,  and  that  is  to  some  town,  to 
compete,  as;  a  rule,  with  cheap  labor,  and  if  he  cannot  find 
a  Job,  to  go  on  relief. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the  bill  should  not  be  framed 
so  as  to  force  these  little  farmers  from  the  farms.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  framed,  if  poFsible,  so  as  to  permit 
them  to  stay  on  the  farms  if  they  so  desire. 

The  amendment  offered  merely  provides  that  the  economic 
situation  of  each  small  farmer  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  that  he  should  be  given  a  chance  to  stay  on 
the  farm  if  he  so  desires,  and  be  given  a  sufficient  quota  of 
whatever  he  raises  to  enable  him  to  raise  enough  of  that  com- 
modity to  live. 

If  we  would  do  this,  it  would  be  neces.sary  then  to  cut 
someone  else's  quota,  and  of  course  the  only  place  to  start 
cutting  is  on  those  who  are  not  farming  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence alone,  but  for  profit,  for  speculation.  Evidence  was 
produced  before  the  committee  that  some  corporations,  some 
S3rndicates,  are  farming  as  much  as  a  thousand  acres,  five 
thousand  acres,  ten  thousand  acres,  even  two  hundred  fifty 
thousand  acres,  raising  cotton  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
t)ales,  raising  wheat  by  the  hundred.s  of  thousands  of  bushels. 

If  we  give  the  little  fellow  an  add'^d  chance  to  live,  then 
these  big  fellows  can  stand  a  rf'a.sor.able  reduction  to  make 
up  for  this  necessary  increase  in  the  quota  to  the  little  fellow. 
So  the  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  merely  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  pow'-r  to  adopt  preliminary  n'les 
and  regulations  enabling  the  committees  in  the  various 
counties  to  take  into  consideration  the  cmnomic  status  of  any 
farmer,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  a  small  farmer 
needs  an  addt?d  quota  to  enable  him  and  his  family  to  live, 
they  can  crive  such  increasrd  quota.  Then,  when  they  get 
through  totaling  up  the  increases  on  the  .small  farms,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  a  similar  reduction  in  q'lantity  of  the 
large  farm-^rs.  It  will  help  thr  bttle  follow  and  not  substan- 
ually  mjure  the  big  leliuw. 
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Mr.  President,  I  desire  at  thi:;  point  to  put  into  the  Rkcord 
just  a  few  of  the  statements  of  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  committee. 

At  Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  Clartnce  Roberts,  the  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  Fanner  Stockman,  presented  a  report  on  behalf 
of  10  Oklahoma  organizations.  The  names  of  those  organi- 
zations were  the  following: 

The  Oklahoma  Grain  Groweis'  Association. 

The  Oklahoma  Farmers'  Emergency  Association. 

The  Oklahoma  Cooperative  Council. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Grange 

The  Oklahoma  Cooperative  Creameries  Association. 

The  Midwest  Wool  Marketing  Association. 

The  Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers'  Association. 

The  Union  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange. 

The  Farmers'  Cooperative  Giain  Dealers'  Association. 

The  Oklahoma  Livestock  Marketing  Association. 

I  think  those  are  the  10  organizations  for  which  Mr. 
Roberts  spoke,  and  I  shall  read  one  paragraph  from  his  re- 
port, found  on  page  1084  of  I'art  8  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

5.  Protection  to  family-sized  larm:  In  making  payments  to 
farmers  for  crop  adjustment  we  ui'ge  that  every  encouragement  be 
given  to  the  family-sized  farm  t  irough  graduation  of  payments 
which  will  discourage  corporation  farming. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of  one  or 
two  other  witnesses  very  briefly.  On  page  1090  we  find  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Tom  Cheek,  tlic  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Farmers'  Union,  representing  ai  organization  of  spme  20,000 
organized  farmers  in  Oklahomii.    Mr.  Cheek  said: 

The  family-sized  farm  should  be  preserved  and  protected  by 
penalizing  the  corporate  farming  aid  the  blg-plantatlon  farm  opt;r- 
ators.  Give  the  small  family-sized  farm  a  marketing  privilege  and 
a  subsidy  on  a  limited  marketing  permit  needed  for  oiix  domestic 
markets. 

The  small  farms  (home  owners)  are  the  base  of  our  security. 
Large  commercial  farmers  are  th(!  ones  that  create  the  trouble- 
some surplus. 

I  next  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hutcheson, 
who  spoke  at  Oklahoma  City  in  behalf  of  the  Oklahoma 
Cotton  Growers'  Association.  Mr.  Hutcheson  testified  as 
follows,  as  appears  from  page  1D97  of  Part  8  of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  HtrrcHESON.  I  said  the  Stale  as  a  whole  desires  protection 
for  the  small-sized  farm.  •  •  •  The  civilization  we  have  is 
settled  permanently  upon  the  realization  of  that  small  fanner, 
which  is  the  case  In  the  entire  world.  Europe  today  recognize* 
the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  its  nations  la  the  small  farmer. 
If  you  destroy  him.  you  are  destroying  your  civilization. 

I  call  attention  to  one  more  paragraph  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  E.  N.  Laburge.  I  asked  Mr.  Laburge  a  question 
in  the  form  of  a  statement  to  ijet  his  reaction.  My  question 
was  in  this  form: 

In  numerous  parts  of  the  State  the  witnesses  testified  that  the 
bill  should  treat  liberally  the  small  farmer.  Give  him  a  liberal 
quota  and  right  to  raise  enough  foodstuff  to  make  a  living.  In 
other  words,  treat  the  little  felow  Iliaerally,  and  when  dealing 
with  corjxjratlons  and  syndicates  who  produce  cotton  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales,  he  should  be  restricted.  What 
do  you  think  of  that? 

The  answer  was — 

Well,  the  Chinese  proverb  answers  that:  "The  well  man  does 
not  need  a  doctor,  but  the  sick  one  does.  "  That  Is  the  condition 
we  have  on  the  farm  now. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  true  that  the  little  fellow  is  the  man 
who  is  sick,  I  offer  my  ameiidment  in  behalf  of  the  little 
fellow.  I  submit  the  amendment.  I  shall  not  urge  that  it 
be  acted  on  this  afternoon  if  anyone  requests  that  the 
matter  go  over. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  notice  in  the  amendment  that  power  would 
be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  what 
would  be  a  sufficient  income  to  meet  the  normal  need  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family  and  in  addition,  to  provide  the 
farmer  a  reasonable  return  uix)n  his  farm  investment.  Has 
the  Senator  made  any  investii?ation  to  determine  how  many 
fanners  would  not  come  undei  his  amendment? 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  no  one  could 
tell.  The  Secretary  would  follow  the  exact  language  of  the 
bill  in  the  main.  It  is  only  in  isolated  cases,  I  lake  it,  that 
he  would  have  occasion  to  resort  to  this  liberalized,  flexible 
section.  But  if  he  should  find  some  place  where  the  exact 
language  of  tlie  bill  would  not  suffice,  being  too  rigid  and 
too  strict  then  thi',  section  is  intended  to  give  the  Secretary 
the  power,  through  rules  and  regulations,  to  liberalize  the 
language  found  in  the  bill  ai  oilier  points.  This  language 
applies  to  all  the  commodities — not  alone  to  wheat,  cotton, 
and  corn  but  to  tobacco  and  rice  as  well.  It  is  a  general 
liberalizing  section,  not  mandatory,  that  may  be  used  if  the 
occasion  suggests  and  demands. 

Mr,  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
further? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  notice  that  the  Senator  uses  the  word 
"shall,"  and  goes  on  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  "shall 
determine"  what  will  be  tiie  normal  need  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  Would  that  not  go  beyond  anything  Con^eis 
ever  contemplated,  by  giving  the  Secretary  power  to  go  into 
the  personal  affairs  of  tlie  fanner,  the  farmer's  bank  account, 
go  into  his  possible  Income  from  every  source,  and  his 
expenditures?  And  what  would  be  the  normal  need  of  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  answer  that  question 
by  stating  that  if  the  Secrelai-y  so  desired,  he  could  do  that; 
but  I  take  it  that  the  Secretaiy,  whoever  he  may  be,  will 
be  reasonable;  that  he  will  make  his  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  promulgate  them,  and  make  them  reasonable ; 
and  if  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  operation  of  this  section, 
he  will  not  bring  It  into  play.  But  after  the  bill  shall  be 
passed,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  and  he  then  thinks 
it  necessary  thus  to  liberalize  and  do  exact  justice,  the 
amendment  gives  him  power  to  do  it. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  says  that  a  "reasonable  return"  should  be 
had  upon  the  farmer's  investment.  On  what  basi.s  would 
the  Secretary  arrive  at  reasonable  return,  and  what  per- 
centage of  interest  would  the  Senator  regard  as  a  reason- 
able return  upon  the  farmer's  investment? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  As  things  have  been  going 
in  recent  years,  there  has  been  no  reasonable  return  on  an 
investment,  nor  has  there  been  any  return.  There  has  been 
nothing. 

Mr.  POPE.    Exactly. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  think  the  Secretary  should 
fix  a  quota  which  would  yield  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
farmer's  investment.  A  reasonable  return  on  bonds  is  2^4 
or  3  percent.  I  think  the  farmer  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  a  return  of  that  amount  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  POPE.  Is  it  not  true  that  nearly  every  farmer  in 
the  country  would  not  now  liave  any  return? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POPE.  Then  would  not  this  amendment  except  every 
farmer  in  the  countrj'? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  pending  bill  does  not 
have  for  its  object  providing  for  the  farmer  a  reasonable 
return  upon  his  investment,  then  it  lacks  its  essential  feature. 

Mr.  POPE.  If  the  Senator  lakes  everybody  out  from 
under  the  bill,  what  is  the  use  of  enacting  the  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  submit  the  amendment  in 
line  with  the  testimony  given  at  seven  or  eight  meetings. 
I  can  do  no  more  than  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  its  con- 
sideration and  action. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,   will   the  Sr.nator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Is  it  the  understanding  that  IhLs  amendment 
will  go  over,  or  not? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNaryI 
suggested  that  it  go  over.  He  practically  withdrew  that 
suggestion.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said  he  would 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment  now. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President 
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Mr.  McNARY.    I  said  I  was  wtUing  U 
anxious  that  the  Senate  proceed  along 
tention  previously  expressed,  that  a 
until  Monday.    Does  the  Senator  wish 
oslUon? 

Mr.  LEE.    No.    I  oflfer  an  amendmerjt 
it  go  over  and  no:  be  voted  on  until 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  amendment 
to  do  with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  LEE.     No. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  unless 
to  go  over  I  should  have  to  discuss  it. 
ion,  it  would  ccxnpletely  destroy  the  bill 
not  consent  to  a  vote  without  discussing 
the  senior  Senattx-  from  Oklahoma  and 
would  destroy  the  bill  and  let  everytxie 
terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  that  is  true,  let 
over.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
without  prejudice. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
tucky  asks  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  < 
without  prejudice.    Is  there  objection? 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
stated. 

The  LxGiSLATTVi  Clxhk.    On  page  82. 
22.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following 
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Therefore.  I  can- 
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the  amendment  go 
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Thomas)  go  over 

The   Chair   hears 
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imendment  which  I 
amendment  will  be 
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new  subsection: 
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(k)   The  payments  p>ald  by  the  Secretary 
act  and  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestlt 
be  divided  among  the  landowners,  tenants, 
any  farm,  with  respect  to  which  such 
■ame  proportion  that  such  landowners, 
are  entitled  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
with  reepect  to  which  such  payments  are 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  directly  to 
or  sharecroppers  entitled  thereto:  Prmidrd. 
the  other  provisions  of  this  act  and  the 
aervaucHi  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  if  the 
payment*  (except  payments  computed  unde  • 
act)   to  any  person  with  respect  to  any  year 
provisions    of    this   provtso,    exceed    $600. 
reduced  by  35  percent  of  that  part  of  the 
tOOO  but  not  In  excess  of  $1,000:    by  60 
the  amount  In  excess  of  $1,000  but  not  In 
percent  of  that  part  of  the  amount  in  excess 
excess  of  $a.500:  and  by  95  percent  of  that 
excess  of  $2,500. 


amend  ment 


Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  this 
compete  with  nor  conflict  with  the  amen^ent 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
any  event,  whether  his  amendment  is 
to.  this  amendment  would  be  applicable 
the  amen/lment  is 

Mr.  XfcNARY.    Mr,  President,  will 
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the  last  Congress 
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kind  enough  to  discuss  that  amendmen; 
some  future  date? 

Mr.  IXE.  I  shaU  do  so.  I  thank  the 
gestion.  I  Just  want  to  make  a  very 
ask  to  have  aamt  tables  printed  in  the 

We  passed  a  Joint  resohition  before 
adjourned.    I  wish  to  read  the  fifth 
resolution.    It  said: 

That  the  present  Soil  Conservation  Act  st^uld 
operations  slmpllfled.  and  provision  made  fa 
large  operators  on  a  graduated  scale  to 
individual  farming. 

Tills  amendment  is  in  keeping  with  t^t  Joint  resolution, 
and  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
tabies  printed  in  the  RacoRo  at  this  poin : 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
ordered. 
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The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Table   shoicing   savings    thnt   troixid    hav    '^t'en   rf^Tted   vrider    the 
AgTi(~iUtural  Adjustment  Act  by  the  graduated  scale  jfroposed 


\irnni\t\ir%l  Kd-jistv.eni.  Art,  nr.'ttnn, 
wftpat.  and  onrn  ho^  jitiSinenLj 
nuMtP  in  ;'j:3.  !<B4.  l'-*.l5    . 

Agru-ui'ural  .A  ijcitmeiit  A.'t  [>ay- 
nient>-  to  ru«  producers  over  $lo,iJOO 
a-s  annr unc«vl  .\pr   4.  '.93''.     .     ._    _. 

Aencultural  Ailiu.<'tn;eri:  A.t  pay- 
in  i»n!a  to  \artt  pnxlur-prs  of  Vohai-ct), 
anniiunc*«l  .\pr   4.  i-t.Ui  .... 

Ai;r:cuiluml  Ailjiiitrr.eiit  .Vcl  hst  of 
>ue-Ar  t'ayrnen'.^  o-, (>r  Sli'.i^O  'n 
I>iu:.siana.  in.inunced   Apr    4.  HM 

Agru-uUurai  Aii;a-;Im»-at  At  pay- 
men  [.■<  10  Puerto  Hiran  prij<lucersas 
announced  Apr  4.  1'':',^  

A^iculturaJ  .\  ljii.stnient  .Acl  pey- 
inent-<  over  iin.'ii"-)  to  <uear-beet 
operatiirs,  u  announced  Apr  4, 
laoe 


Old  plan 


New  r.iiiD       Feri'cr;' 


I!.  f24. 


•-4  a'. 


Orand  total 


Total  amount  .saved  by  sliding 

.vale  

Less  cost  of  new  ^iaa   


ToUiJ  saving  :n  [lexrent. 


"29.  42.'..  >4 


61.9M.01 


J,  4fi7.094.a6 


9.-5i.  ;.S1   16 


rro.  414.28 


7,  aoa.  S4. 00 


6.7^1,47X76 
571,8ia84 


$i;4.  J8.V71 


i«.  VX,  3ii 


5.  249  25 


252,904-  72 


75,  264.  14 


66.920.72 


!'f"ri,T.t 

.'il  \  ci 


671. 810. 84 


8.7 

7  ? 

8  5 
7  3 
8.  1 

Hi 


7.8 


91.3 

n.3 

(Lt 
92.  7 
91.9 

91.  S 


92.3 


'JZ2 


1933  wheat  program 


T'.ta]  pttymr-.t-!  •; 
a )U tract 


l»r  <f\£h 


py^-'K 

S6<>-  f.riO     


("■•n  tracts 
in  force 


562,813 

13,347 

3.620 

1,386 

481 


581,846 


Baw  acn- 
hze  for 
wheat 


Acres 

43.093,000 

4.946,000 

1,942,000 

1,053.000 

606,000 


51,731,000 


Payment*  undT  pro- 

;:rM:n 


.\ctuaJ 
payroents 


$7".  071, 000 
9. 94.'i.  000 
4,20.000 
2,  545, 000 
2,023,000 


96,807,000 


Ind'^r 
;>rn[KAS<'ti 
si-'ht'duia  ' 


$7V.  f>71.n00 

8.  4/51.  TOO 

3.  49y.  IXJO 

1,  .5711  'XW 

618.000 


93,  2X9, 000 


1  }*i<^>,  ii;vin  'abdlation  of  all  contract*  rt»ceived,  inclodinjt  sorae  upon  which  pay- 
nieiiU^  .vert?  -ii:i.-«";ueni;}  »  iitiheld  lieotiase  of  noncompluint*.  These  totals  tbere/ora 
p.TttM^d  <:i<;h'ly  '.he  fii:^;rft.<  -hown  in  S   Doc.  274,  74th  Tone  ,  2.!  »vs. 

'  '  "ilrril  itir.?  fM-b  piynifnt  as  follows:  liX)  f)erc*nt  of  the  amount  up  to  l.'iO^;  75 
[^Tf^nt  of  th?  iinounr  fir  t.'ie  bracket  from  $600  to  $8wy.  40  percent  of  the  amount 
for  The  In-  i^••t  from  $I.OOO  to  $1,199:  10  percent  of  tiie  imount  for  the  bracket  from 
$1,  JiJO  to  S2,4w:  and  3  percent  of  the  amount  in  oicks-s  of  $2,499. 

1934  cotton  p^injratn 


Total  paymc^.t.'  ':r.i'.?r  each 
txjn  tract  ■ 


IP-i-99 

iwirvtvw 

il.OtV  $1.)U9.     . 
l.Jl.XV$2.VJ9 
$2,Sff>  JDd  over 

Total 


Contracts 
in  force 


964.434 

10. 719 

4.  1 01 

2.502 
1.769 


1.003,525 


Ba."*  acre- 
a«  for 
cotton 


Aeru 

31,070.000 
2.361.000 

l..^«7.000 

i.jra.  000 

1.952,000 


Payments  undfr  pro- 
grain 


.Aetna! 
payments 


T'Tider 

prn[)t,.s<^ 

sche<lule  ' 


{«9,  .%2.  ono 
S.  (rj9  noo 

4.  'oMi.  i«JU 

4.  r\\  int) 

8,  367.  (•« 


38,003.000 


$W,  «2.  TOO 

7.  KM),  noo 

4. 1  uM.  i.)00 

:.  'svj.  (T)o 

2.  .i20.  000 


116,502,000  1   106,223,000 


'  na-^e-l  upon  tabulation.*  of  aH  rx)ntrict>!  eiP'-^itPd.  inclndirg  some  upon  which 
raymeiitj  were  •iub-wiiiently  •.Mthheld  tie<.5iu.-;e  of  noncmn'^ili m.^  (  hese  tjtals 
therefore  ex*t^\  ^liehtly  the  .'"^ijres  shown  ii;  S    I>.,<>   .'"4.  74;^  i'.ir.<  .  2d  se,-vs. 

'  Caiculati.ng  each  piayrnent  as  follows;  iOi)  f*r'«nt  .'f  the  unciunt  up  to  $)«9:  7,i 
peri-ect  of  the  amount  for  the  tjracket  from  ii'iri)  t.i  J'.r/),  4U  ;*t  <»i.t  of  the  ainidint 
lor  the  i.rjckei  fr.jm  $1.0013  to  $l..t99.  10  [)ercont  if  tr:o  v.v.  ;jnt  f.T  the  bracket  from 
$1,J0U  to  S2,i.fi.  and  5  pttritnt  of  the  a!noii::i  m  eicttas  of  t^.i\N 

Mr.  LEE.  The  above  tables  are  fumi.shed  by  Mordecai 
Ezekiel.  economic  adviser  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  total  wheat  payments  under  the  proposed  plan  would 
have  been  $93,219,000,  now  subtract  this  amount  from  the 
total  payments  actually  made  under  the  A.  A.  A.,  which  were 
according  to  the  above  chart  $96,807  000.  the  difference  is  a 
saving  of  $3,588,000  on  wheat.  Then  make  the  same  deduc- 
tion on  the  cotton  payments  from  the  second  table  above 
and  it  will  result  in  a  .savings  on  cotton  pajTnents  of  $9,274,- 
000.  Then  add  these  two  savings,  the  total  savings  amount 
to  $12,862,000  on  total  payments  of  $212,309,000,  or  a  saving 
of  6  percent  under  the  graduated  scale  of  payments. 
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According  to  the  above  talries  hav  many  farmers  received 

$600  or  less?     By  simple  csiculation  it  shows  that  out  of 

1.585,171  farmers  that  1>47;J47  received  $600  or  less.    Thus 

less  than  2^2  percent  of  the  larmers  would  be  affected  by  the 

graduated  scale  and  yet  a  saving  of  6  percent  on  all  money 

spent  would  be  effected. 

Table  showing  the  amcnty4  avd  percent  of  $aving  that  rcUl  ^J 
effected  by  the  graduated  sro/e  rrhen  applied  to  paynerits  orvr 
$10,000  under  the  agncultvral  consennition  pro-am,  payments 
under  old  plan,  and  under  prcposcd  shd^ng  scale 

I.  PATMEKTS  OVKK   $10,0C0   ANNOUNCED  MAT   20.    193  7 


State" 

Oompmyi 

rayrnen'.' 

under  ol  1 

pl.ui  ' 

Parment5 

under  pro- 
posfcl  slid- 
in;;  scale  • 

niinoLs. 

^T  '.une.'^ita 

Honda.. 

Louisiana 

Mi.sM.'^y^i'pi 

Do          

KstatP  of  H-ram  Sibley 

Hunitxilt  KiiTuiuiK   .'o 

Tobficfi)  *'rirpor.-itu  n.    ,    

M:-uwoll  I'Lintatiois.  Inr 

Delta  I'lnui:nc  Co _ 

Deltii  Pine  >V  I>nnd  Co 

$10,  ^'v;  63 

12.  27  .V  lA 

13.  '.IS2.  !  4 
14,214   12 
l.'i'.m"^  61 
fH\  :i^s  Of) 
1(1.  4.W  y2 
37.  4.s«.  4() 

15.  ;w  m 
ii.7H.'i  :« 

1(1,  .^'k1    U 

i^.  M2.  ys 

K-i.  .•i2.-  50 
10,  731.  HI 
47,  r,sj.  47 

19,  ara.  yo 

10,  SVi  4^1 
12.621    14 
17,061  06 
2S,  670.  00 

$l,5Sil  S3 

l,6h^  78 
1,774  11 
1,7S5.  7J 
1.  770  2S 
4,WM  40 

Do 

The  Oaddis  Farrns    .          .  

1.  50fi  95 

Do        „.    .. 

Slate  reniiviitinry    . 

ZWe  42 

Do            

The  Uot>f  ru-^hnw  Ci 

Will  Dockery  Kstaie.. 

P    H    HnK,k-  A  Co  .  Inc 

McKeo  Urns 

t.t,  L.  .Nfurrsy  A  S<  ns  

Aloom  l.and  A  Iti.irovement  Co 

.Ar.inn'i  C.t.''u>  I.ar.i  Cii      .,    ._ 

Mari  ■opa  Keservoi;  A  Power  Co 

Ho'k.'.-.  J    I,                       .   .     

1.  K34.  95 

Do 

Do        

1,6B4.27 

1.6(U.51 

Do 

2.  (M2.  15 

Texas 

Do  

1.  wv.  iS 
i,eii..'>9 

Arirona 

Do 

l>o 

3. 4.v.i. :  2 

2, 03S.  .V) 
l,61ti  77 

Do        

M.ller  Cattle  Co       

C<jrtaro  Kirm,*  Co 

linxK'C  Pruwilt  Shejp  Co 

1,  70()  Ofl 

Do    

l.er  .^'^ 

Do 

2,a53.  so 

ToUiI 

>38y,430.  29 

•  40. 974.  03 

n.    PATMENTS    OVER    $10,0D0,    ANNOUNCED    SEPT.    9,    1937 


ArScnnsas '  Twi.<:t  Bros. 

Do.-III~^ 

Do 

Do... 

Teias 

Do „.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do   

South  Carjliiia.. 

Flon  ia  .   

Missi.*si[ip! 

Io\fa     . .   - 

Do 

I>o 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Bouth  Dakota. .. 

Do 

Do 

Montana 

California 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Total.... 


Kairvicw  Farms  Cv 

Jo.^  W    Pujrh       

Tiliar  Mercantile  Co... 

W  ],'i    \V.  Drn[)er        

Oscar  J    Winte.r'.iaiin 

HuJ.'^peth  Fa-'iiii... 

n  r  Jsck<!oii 

J,  S.  Moonrig_. 

Chapman  lianih-  - . 

P'tiimonds  A  Perry. 

Suearhnd  Indu.'frics 

J.  F    Hlar,.l  A  Co.    . 

United  Stat.e<:  8uerir  Corporation 

R    W    Owen  A  .-^   n.. 

.\mnn;i  .<■>!  .ety  nl  I'i«s 

Metrofxilitan  Life  ln<rurunce  Co 

KfjUilat'Ie  I.ifi-  Itisurmiii'  Cu.. 

Equitalije  Life  .Assurance  Soaety  of 
United  .^lati'S: 

Winnehapn  County 

Humholdt  C<>unty 

K''S5uth  County 

Wripht  County 

MetroiX)l)lan  Life  Insurance  Co 

Phoenii  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

Mutual  lieneflt  Life  In.'^urance  Co 

Soutti  Dakota  Rural  Credits  Board... 

Suite  of  Montana 

.\nierican  Crystal  .Suf»r  Co. 

Newhall  Land  A  Farmine  Co 

-A-nierican  Crystal  Su^ar  Co 

E.  L.  Adams. 

Chatoin  Co..  Ltd.    .     

Menlf.ta  Farn:s,  Ine 

ILilchhi&s  Kstate  Co 

California  Pacting  Cortwration 


$10,9fil  79 

12,  t«)  .37 

14,  fWl  '.♦« 

in.  37"  2! 

111.  t\\]  (17 
16,014.81 

11.931  45 

u.grso.  6s 

in,  7!9  23 

32.  (152.  05 
14,  cjfKI  iW 
ll.fi75  0-2 

Ki,  u::>  45 

*l. '*.;i,92 
10.415  13 

uv  :4.s  ^2 

I().  945  M 

14.  bill  S2 


11.  .SRI  .13 

M.  51, T  42 

10, 6»i5  rri 

16,  21<5  S.1 
13,  357.  75 
10,  723.  94 
U.  iW  in 
11,847.74 
14,883.64 
11,012  23 
13,779.27 
13,  976.  59 
16,715.04 
11.878.32 
21,M4.42 

2a.  7S).  9y 
11.35y.41 


>  5C7,  800.  M 


SUMMARY 

Pa  ym  en  Us 

under  old 

plan 

Payment?  under  pro- 
ixxted  sliding  st:ile 

- 

.\  mount 

Percent  of 

piiymeau. 

uti  K'r 
old  filai: 

Table  I. „ 

Table  U 

FiV .  t«f>,  2& 
.557.  SA).  M 

W7.  2nl.  13 

MO.  974  m 

6.i.  .".15.  (.►» 

in  f, 
11,7 

Tot,»l  > 

W>.  4«j.  C7 

11  4 

Total,  saved  by  sliding  scale 

MO,  792  06 

i                      N.    n 

j 

Jl,  623,  (W 

1,  708,  02 
l,«lh  (V5 
L6i<:i  V) 

1.  eif.*  w 

1.  82.^  74 
1,671.57 
l.(!71  53 
1,810.96 

2,  677.  63 
1,  824.  .V 
1. 658.  73 
1.  575.  67 
5,  llfi  10 
1.  505  78 
1,912,44 
1.  91'i  29 
L  815  54 


l.&M  08 
l.OlK)  77 
1.6(lh  IH 
1,  KM  K2 
1,  742  M9 
1,611.  2") 
1,637  67 
1,  867.  39 
1,819.18 
1,625  61 
1,763.96 

1,  773  M 
1,910  75 
1,668.92 

2,  1«7.  '22 
2,  564.  05 
1.  64Z  y7 


•65.515  04 


'  Cos-r.RF<s;  .wi.  HE(.a!'\  fK-'    1.  K-i:.  p    f,ir,   7'rh  Con:-  .  2d  w-S5 
'  Deri-..  •  fr'.!r-i  fuur-^:  ::i  Ihir.l  («i:ij:nr:  by  •  1  ^  M;i.^trarMi;,-  $2..VXi  r,-..iii  each  an.ount 
(2)  lakiri;.'     i<rtem  of  Lbe  remiiiadt.-t,  and  <S>  tuldiiOK  l*<  it  Ji,2*X). 
•  C-uUliiUted. 


Thf  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  LMr.  Lxx)  will  go 
over. 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tompcrt>.     The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  1£E.  Will  I  have  the  privilege  of  discu.ssm^  tl.is 
amendment  on  Monday  if  I  jneld  the  floor  ut  this  time? 

The  PRESIDErvTr  pro  ti  iiv.x.io.  Tlie  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  would  recognize  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on 
Monday  for  the  purpose  of  discu.=xlng  this  amondment. 

The  next  amendment  of  tlie  ccmmittee  will  be  sutcd. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  82,  line  22.  to  Insert 
the  following: 

LONG-STAPT-ED    COTTON 

Sec.  65.  The  provisions  of  this  act  ahall  not  apply  with  rrspect 
to  cotton  having  a  staple  of  1'^  inches  In  length  or  longer. 

The  amendment  v,a.s  apreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an  amendment  in  ref- 
erence to  pedigreed -seed  producers.  I  should  like  to  have  it 
inserted  In  the  biU  at  this  point.  It  needs  a  brief  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  that  might  lead  to  contro- 
versy. Where  does  the  Senator  desire  to  have  it  inserted  in 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  SMITH.    On  page  82.  after  line  25. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  to  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  82,  line  25,  after  the 
word  "longer"  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "nor  shall  they  apply 
with  respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity  :i>roduced  for  seed 
purposes  only". 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  In  producing  seed  the  pro- 
ducers sometimes  have  seed  of  different  character — whiat, 
com,  or  cotton — that  is  not  fit  for  sale,  and  they  want  it  to  bii 
exempted  for  that  reason.  I  have  received  protests  from 
seed  producers  of  all  classes. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  quertlcn  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senatcr  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Smith  1  to  the  amendment  reported  by  ♦he 
committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  wa-s  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  next  committee 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was  on  page  83,  line  2,  to  strike  out 
"17,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "66." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  next  committee 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  83,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  after  line  7,  being  schedule  A. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendm.ent  was,  at  the  top  of  page  84,  to  strike 
out  "Title  n — Establishment  of  Surplus  Reserve  Loan  Cor- 
poration" and  insert  "Title  Vn — Surplus  Reserve  Loan  Cor- 
p>oration — Establishment." 

Mr.  BARELLEY.  Mr.  President,  that  title  has  no  amend- 
ment whatever  to  the  text;  only  amendments  changing  the 
numbers  of  the  sections.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  under  that  title  may  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  takas  us  now  to  page  92.  title  VIII. 
Inasmuch  as  we  cannot  finish  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee amendmen' s  this  afternoon 

Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ricGlLI..  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  desired 
to  offpr  Komc  amendments  to  what  is  known  as  schedule  A, 
on  pare  21,  with  ref-^rence  to  the  percentage  of  surplus  re- 
serve loans  t\.s  applied  to  the  commodities  of  wheat  and  com. 
I  ob.'^f'rv?  that  schedule  A  was  propo.>ed  as  a  committee 
amendment  on  page  21  and  was  stricken  out  on  page  83. 
The  commit**^e  amendmeiii  on  page  21,  I  think,  has  been 
agreed  to;  has  it  not? 


ordered. 


of  6  percent  under  the  graduated  scale  of  payments. 
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The  PRESIDE^n'  pro  tempore.    It  has 
Mr.  McGILL.    I  ask  unanimous  consei 

period,  when  consideration  is  being   given 

to  the  text  of  the  bill,  an  amendment  mfiy 

schedule  A  en  page  21. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  am  satisfied  that  If  lihe 

ask  unanimous  consent  later  to  recur  to 

would  be  no  objection. 
Mr.  McGILL.    It  Is  not  particularly  my 

I  do  know  that  there  will  be  an  amendment 

schedule  as  applied  to  the  two  commodities 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    There  will  be  no  difficulty 
Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senitor 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield- 
Mr.  POPE.    I  call  the  attention  of  the 

sas  to  the  fact  that  an  amendment  whicl 

this  matter  will  be  made  to  the  original  l4nguai 

at  the  top  of  page  8. 
Mr.  McOTTJi     It  will  not  affect  the  schedule? 
Mr.  POPE.    It  will  affect  the  schedule, 

language  will  be  on  the  top  of  page  8.    I  tqink 

that. 
Mr.  OVERTON.    I  send  an  amendment 

ask  to  have  it  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 

printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

EXKCrmVK   MXSSACES   KKrat^ED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  as  in 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  th^ 
United  States  submitting  several  nominations 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  ncHnlnaticMis  this  day  received,  see 
proceedings.) 

RXCKSS 


t  that  at  a  later 

to  amendments 

be  proposed  to 

Senator  should 
Jiat  section,  there 

amendment,  but 
offered  to  that 
wheat  and  com. 
about  that, 
yield? 

^nator  from  Kan- 

would  dispose  of 

ge  of  the  bill 


but  the  original 
we  can  amend 

b  to  the  desk  and 

aknendment  will  be 


executive  session, 

President  of  the 

which  were 

the  end  of  Senate 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  movfe 
take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mqnday 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  Monday,  Deceir(ber 
o'clock  meridian. 


Seventh 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nomiriatiims  received  by  the 

(legislative  day  of  November  ll 

JlTDGS  or  THX  UNTTXD  STATES   CXKCXnT 

Walter  E.  Treanor,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Samuel  Alschuler,  retired. 

PtOMonoHs  n*  thi  Navi 

Comdr.  Howard  H.  J.  Benson  to  be  a 
to  rank  from  the  1st  day  of  November  193|r 

The  following  named  lieutenants  to 
manders  in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the 
their  names: 

Francis  M.  Adams,  September  1,  1937 

Hugh  H.  Goodwin.  December  1,  1937. 

Thomas  J.  Raftery.  December  1,  1937. 

The  following  named  lieutenants   (Ju4ior 
lieutenants  in  the  Navy,  to  rank  from  the 
ber  1937: 
*  Albert  S.  Miller. 

Joseph  E.  Dodson. 


SENATE 

Monday,  December  13, 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Noveni^ 
The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


of  the  recess. 

THX  JOUSM AL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Bakklkt.  and  by 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the 
dar  day  Saturday.  December  10.  1837. 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 


pSTOCCCC  'Ttgw 


December  13 


that  the  Senate 
next, 
o'clock  p.  m.)   the 
13.  1937.  at  12 


Senate  December  11 
).  1937 

OF  Appeals 
JUdge  of  the  United 
Circuit,  vice 


cs  ptain  in  the  Navy, 


dite 


lieutenant  com- 
stated  opposite 


grade)    to  be 
1st  day  of  Decem- 


1937 

16.  1937) 
on  the  exiriration 


uumimoos  consent. 


wu 


of  the  eaten- 
dispensed  with. 


'  CALL  OF  THE   ROLL 

Mr.  IMRKLEY.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

'Che  PRESIDENT  pro  te.mpore.  llie  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  rc!l,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Dletertch 

La  FoUette 

Reynolds 

Aadrewa 

Donahey 

I^e 

Ru-s-seli 

Aahurst 

Du.Ty 

Lodge 

S«'hwartz 

Austin 

Ellender 

LOi<an 

Schwellenbach 

Ba.ley 

Frazler 

Loneri?Rn 

bhc-ppard 

Bankhead 

George 

Lundeen 

Ship.^tead 

Barlcley 

Gerry 

.MrA(it« 

Smathera 

Bilbo 

Gibson 

McCa.'-ran 

Snnth 

Bone 

Gillette 

M.<i::'. 

St'^iwer 

Borah 

G:a.s3 

McK":;ar 

Thuma-s,  Ok!a. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Graves 

McNary 

Thomas.  Utah 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Green 

Malunty 

Town.send 

Bullcley 

Guffey 

Miller 

Tniman 

Bialow 

Hale 

Mi  n  ton 

Tydinps 

Burka 

Harrison 

M 'array 

Vandenberg 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Neely 

Van  Nuys 

Bymea 

Hayden 

Norri.s 

Warner 

Capper 

Herring 

OMa.honey 

Wal.-,h 

Caraway 

Hitchcock 

Overton 

Wheeler 

Cbavez 

Holt 

Pepper 

V.T^ite 

Clark 

Johnson.  Calif. 

P'.ttman 

Connally 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Pope 

Copeland 

King 

Badcliffe 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Hughes]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Berry],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lewis  1.  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Moore]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Eighty-nine  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  presenL 

NOBEL    PEACE    PRIZE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  transmitting  copy 
of  a  circular  of  the  Nobel  Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Par- 
liament furnishing  information  regarding  the  proposal  of 
candidates  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  the  year  1938, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  Farm  Credit  Administration  LocaJ  No.  14 
of  the  United  Federal  Workers  of  America,  favoring  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  so-called  Logan  bills,  being  the 
bills  'S.  3050)  establishing  a  5-day  workweek  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  'S.  3051)  to  provide  for 
the  hearing  and  disposition  of  employee  appeals  from  dis- 
criminatory treatment  by  superiors  in  the  Federal  service, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
Local  No.  18,  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers  of  America,  Mobile,  Ala.,  favoring  the  prompt 
enactment  of  pending  wage  and  hour  legislation,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  CARAWAY  presented  a  petition,  numerously  signed, 
of  sundry  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  the  so-called  Lee  bill,  being  the  bill  (S.  2911) 
to  promote  peace  and  the  national  defense  through  a  more 
enasil  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  war  by  drafting  the 
use  of  money  according  to  ability  to  lend  to  the  Government, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  protesting  against  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  tax  the  income  from  municipal 
bonds,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

He  also  presented  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  linwood 
and  Plnconning,  Mich.,  praying  for  the  adoption  of  the  so- 
called  Ludlow  resolution,  being  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  199)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  a  referendum  on  war,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIKTING  or  REPORT  OF  DATJGHTERS  OF  THI  AlCXRICAK 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  HAYDE2^^.  From  the  Committee  on  Printing,  I  report 
an  original  resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
present  consideration. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  208)  was 
read,  considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  NatlonAl 
Society  of  the  Eteughtcrs  of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  April  1,  1937,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

BnX  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  WALSH  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3131)  granting  a  pension 
to  William  Henry  Coffey,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

AGRICULTURAL    REIJKF AKENDICENTS 

Mr.  Bankhead,  Mr.  Bilbo,  Mr.  Copeland,  Mr.  George,  and 
Mr.  Russell  each  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  respectively,  to  the  bill  (S.  2787)  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  ma.ior  Eigricultural 
commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  severally  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

A   SUGGESTION   TO   CONGRESS EDITORIAL   BY   OSCAR   STAUTTER 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  "A  Suggestion  to  Congress," 
made  by  Oscar  Stauffer,  of  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  president 
of  the  Stauffer  Pubbcations.  The  Stauffer  Publications  in- 
clude the  Arkansas  City  Traveler,  Arkansas  City,  Kans.;  the 
Pittsburg  Headlight  and  the  Pittsburg  Sun,  Pittsburg,  Kans.; 
the  Independence  Reporter,  Independence,  Kans.;  the  Grand 
Island  Daily  Independent,  Grand  Island.  Nebr.;  the  Mary- 
ville  Daily  Forum,  Maiyville,  Mo.;  and  the  Shawnee  Morn- 
ing News,  the  Shawnee  Evening  Star,  and  the  KGPP  Broad- 
casting Co..  Shawnee,  Okla. 

One  of  the  things  Mr.  Stauffer  suggests  is  that  the  Federal 
Government,  instead  of  penalizing  emplojinent  through 
pay-roll  taxes,  should  pay  a  premium  to  employers  for  every 
additional  man  placed  on  the  pay  roll,  providing  the  addi- 
tional funds  through  increasing  income-tax  rates,  If  neces- 
sary. 

I  send  the  editorial  suggestion  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

"Ilie  editorial  is  as  follows: 

A   StJGCESTION   TO   CONGRESS 

The  bane  of  America  since  1929  has  been  unemployment. 

How  to  get  those  who  wish  to  work  jobs  remains  the  one  big 
problem. 

Congress  and  the  President  an;  as  anxious  as  anyone  else  that 
good  jobs  be  provided  for  all. 

Today,  through  the  social-security  laws,  an  employer  Is  penal- 
ized 3  i>ercent  for  each  employee  he  puts  to  work. 

If  a  business  concern  employs  an  additional  workman  today 
and  pays  that  man  $1,700  a  year,  It  must  pay  the  Government  an 
additional  $51  penalty  for  the  privilege  of  providing  work. 

In  addition  the  workman  must  pay  1  percent  of  his  salary,  or 
$17. 

In  less  than  30  days — to  be  exact,  January  1,  1938 — the  employer 
will  pay  4  percent  pay-roll  tax  or  penalty  for  giving  en^)Ioyment, 
so  that  the  penalty  on  a  1 1,700  man  fcM-  the  employer  Is  $68 
yearly.     The  employee's  1  percent  remains  the  same  for  1988. 

0\ir  suggestion  would  be  to  do  away  with  this  pay-roU  tax  on 
both  the  employee  and  employer. 

We  want  social  security.  But  let's  penalize  Idle  capital  that 
Isn't  giving  men  jobs.  In  any  event,  let's  get  this  money  else- 
where. 

It  might  even  be  wtnlh  while  for  the  Oovemment  to  pay  a  small 
premium  for  each  additional  man  employed  over  and  above  those 
on  the  pay  rolls  at  some  fixed  date. 

Even  If  the  Income  tax  on  business  must  be  raised  to  20  or  30 
percent,  we  bebeve  employment  can  be  solved  by  placing  a  pre- 
mium on  It  rather  than  a  penalty. 

GOVERNMENT  PURCHASE  OP  AMSRICAK-PRODTJCED  SILVER — ADDRESS 

BY    SENATOR   ADAMS 

[Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  by  Senator  Adams  on 
the  subject  of  Government  Purchase  of  American-Produced 


Silver,  delivered  Friday,  December  10,  1937,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

CONSUMER   PROTECTION    BY   GOVERNMENT — ADDRESS    BY   ROBERT   H. 

JACKSON 

[Mr.  ©"Mahoney  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  addre.ss  on  Consumer  Protection  by  Gov- 
ernment, delivered  by  Robert  H.  Jackson,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  Slates,  before  the  Consumers'  Na- 
tional Federation  in  New  York  City.  December  11,  1937, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

AC  R I  CULTURAL   RELIET 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

•nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
next  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  92,  to  strike  out  lines 
6  and  7,  as  follows: 

Title  in — Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 


Conservation    and    Domestic 


And  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert: 

Title    vrn — Amendments    to    Soil 
Allotment  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  92,  line  10,  after  the 
word  "Sec.",  to  strike  out  "30"  and  Insert  "80",  and  after 
line  17,  to  insert: 

(b)  Section  8  (b)  of  such  act,  as  amended,  la  amended  by 
striking  out  the  expression  "or  (4)"  after  the  expression  "required 
for  domestic  consumption",  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(4)  their  equitable  share  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  national  production  of  any  commodity  or  commodities  re- 
quired for  domestic  consumption  and  exports  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  extent  to  wlilch  their  utilization  of  cropland  on  the  farm  con- 
forms to  fanning  practices  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
best  effectuate  the  purposes  specified  in  section  7  (2),  or  (6) ." 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  either  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  McGill]  or  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Pope]  would  state  briefly  the  modification  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  intended  by  this  section  and  the  next  one. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.     Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  My  understanding  is  that  the  changes  In  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  with  reference  to  allotments  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice  are  here  recognized  in  connection  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act;  and,  in  general,  the  purpose  of 
the  two  amendments  is  to  make  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
and  the  provisions  for  allotment  of  acres  conform  to  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon permit  me  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  a  question? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Does  the  amendment  of  section  7  mean 
"section  7  (a)"?  The  reason  why  I  ask  the  question  is 
that  I  have  great  difBculty  In  finding  any  section  7  (2) 
or  7  (5).  Indeed.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  such 
thing.  I  find  section  7  (a),  and.  under  that,  five  paren- 
thetical subsections. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  understand  that  on  line  4,  page  93,  "7  (2)  ' 
should  be  "7  (a)." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Very  welL  Then  this  amendment  means, 
as  I  understand — I  desire  to  know  whether  this  is  correct 
or  not — that  it  is  intended  to  change  the  meaning  of  these 
words: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  ts  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  act  also 
to  secure,  and  the  purposes  of  this  act  ahaU  also  Include,  •  •  • 
(2)  promotion  of  the  economic  tise  and  conservation  of  land: 
•  •  •  (5)  reestabllshment,  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  to  be  practicable  and  In  the  general  public 
Interest,  of  the  ratio  between  the  purchasing  power  of  the  net  In- 
come per  person  on  farms  and  that  of  the  Income  i>er  perK)n  not 
cm  farma  that  prevailed  during  the  &-year  period  Aug\ist  1909- July 


and  the  Journal  was  approved. 


I  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Uie  subject  or  Ctovemment  PUrcnase  OI  Amencan-Kroaucea   ■   cm  larma  tnat  prevaUed  atinng  tne  b-year  period  August  IWM-Jvuy 
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1914.    tactvmtn.    u  dstcrmtiMd   from   sftUOfa 
United  States  Departnwnt  at  Acrtcaltnre.  and 
Nch  ratio. 


There  Is  a  period  there.    Is  that  the  eni 
8aH  ConseTTatton  Act  which  is  intended 
ttala  amendment,  or  is  it  calculated  to  covet 
of  sectlOD  7  (a)  (5)? 

Mr.  LEE.    Ux.  President 

Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  from  Okla 
homa. 


to  lay. 


Senator 


fjr 


The  Chair  wiH  state  that  at  the  time  of 
day  the  Senatfnr  from  Oklahoma  had  not 
dress,  and  asked  to  be  recognized  again 
tors  today  addressed  the  Chair  first,  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Popi]. 

The  Chair  simply  makes  that  statement 

liT.  POPE.    Mr.  President.  If  the 
think  we  shall  have  to  check  that  matter 
was  requested  by  the  Committee  on  AgricilJture 
to  prepare  amendments  to  the  Soil  Conserration 
it  conform  to  the  changes  in  this  bill  so 
concerned.    It  is  difflcult  for  me  to  heai 
I  did  not  understand  all  of  his  question 
answer  his  question  in  detail.    I  shall  be 
matter  in  a  few  moments,  and  shall  eiideavor 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  which  wHl  bear  a 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
tuaasL  is  recognized.    The  amendment  offered 
from  Oklahoma  to  the  committee 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  CHizr  Clxsk.    On  page  82,  betwedn 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  new 

to 


iJBcesslng  on  Satur- 
ccHnpleted  his  ad- 
Other  Sena- 
directed  questions 


to  the  Senate. 

will   yield,   I 

The  Department 

and  Forestry 

Act  to  make 

as  payments  are 

the  Senator,  and 

"therefore,  I  cannot 

glad  to  check  the 

to  answer 

tlie  Senator  do  that. 

ittle  study. 
Senator  from  Okla- 
by  the  Senator 
will  be  stated 


amendi  lent 


(k)  The  pAyments  paid  by  the  Secretary 
act.  and  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic 
be  divided  among  the  landowners,  tenants, 
any  farm,  with  respect  to  which  such  payments 
same  proportion  that  such  landowners,  tenanfs 
are  entitled  to  share  In  the  proceeds  of  the 
ity  with  respect  to  which  such  payments  are 
manta  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  dlrectl' 
tenants,  or  sharecroppers   entitled   thereto: 
withstanding  the  other  provisions  erf  this  ac 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  AUotnient 
amount  at  such  payments  (except  payments 
tloo  6   (c)    of  this  act)    to  any  person   with 
would,  except  for  the  provisions  of  this  provlio 
amount  shall  be  reduced  by  25  percent  of  ths  ; 
In  excMi  of  9600  but  not  In  excess  of  $1,000; 
part  of  the  amoxint  In  excess  ot  $1,000  but 
by  90  percent  of  that  part  of  the  amount  In 
not  In  excess  of  $3,500:   and  by  95  percent 
amotmt  In  excess  of  $2,500. 


no  I 


Senate,  I  used  the 
ttee  bill  in  stating 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ma  :e  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  I  proposed  at  the  close  of  the 
session  last  Satiirday. 

This  is  not  the  amendment  which  I  shall  later  offer  in  the 
form  of  a  sub^tute.  This  is  an  amendm  ;nt  to  the  commit- 
tee bUl  intended  to  graduate  the  pa3rmcnl|s  to  big  producers. 
la  both  the  speeches  I  made  before  the 
expression  of  the  advocates  of  the  commit 
that  the  committee  bill  could  not  graduite  the  payments; 
but,  since  that  time  I  believe  I  have  diK;overed  a  way  in 
which  it  can  be  done  on  the  committee  bll . 

The  resolution  passed  by  Congress  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  session  committed  us  to  graduate  d  payments  to  big 
producers.  It  was  stated  that  any  agri:ultural  relief  bill 
diould  contain  a  grmduated  ceiling  in  o'der  to  keep  from 
making  these  tremendous  pajmients  to  bii :  producers. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  amendment  the 
menta  would  start  at  $600:  that  is,  a  fa  -mer  who  received 
|M0  or  under  would  not  be  affected  by  tl  te  graduation.  In- 
stead of  the  next  $400  that  he  would  rec  eive  under  the  bill 
M  It  now  stands,  under  the  graduated  sea  e  he 
^tfiree-foarttaa  of  thi^  amount,  or  $300.  '  lien  Instead  of  on 
the  next  1500  that  be  would  receive  un  ler  the  committee 
bOl  at  It  stands  now,  he  would  receive  un  ier  the  graduation 
plan.  40  p«cent,  or  $200.    Then  instead  of  the  next  $1,000 
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available    In    the 
the  maintenance  of 


of  the  text  of  the 

to  be  changed  by 

all  the  remainder 


lines  21  and  22, 
subsection : 


farmers  under  this 
Allotment  Act.  shall 
ijid  sharecroppers  of 
are  paid,   in   the 
and  sharecroppers 
aferlcultural  commod- 
pald:  and  such  pay- 
to  the  landowners, 
provided.   That     not- 
and  the   provisions 
Act,  if  the  total 
computed  under  sec- 
respect   to  any  year 
exceed  $600,  such 
part  of  the  amount 
l)y  60  percent  of  that 
In  excess  of  $1,500: 
excess  of  $1,500  but 
Df  that  part   of   the 


rraduation  of  pay- 


that  he  would  receive  under  the  committfp  bill  as  it  now 
reads,  by  the  graduation  scale  he  would  rrcfive  10  pf^rcent, 
or  $100.  For  all  above  $2,500  he  would  receive  cnly  5 
percent. 

I  had  printed  in  the  Record  la-st  Saturday,  appearing  at 
page  1348  cf  the  Rbcord,  a  tabic  which  shows  the  Rraduation 
plan  in  its  application.  First  I  find  that  97 '^  percent  of  the 
farmers  received  pajonents  of  less  than  $600.  The  average 
payment  to  farmers  is  $100.  Therefore  the  Kraduatod  plan 
would  not  affect  97 '2  percent  of  the  farmers.  It  would 
ailect  only  2'2  percent  of  them  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  U^mpore.  Docs  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from  V.'ac^hlnEton? 

Mr.  LEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  What  p^rc-ntage  of  the  acreage 
does  the  2^2  percent  repre.sent^  Also  what  percent  cf  the 
crops  would  the  2*2  percent  produce'' 

Mr.  LEE.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  table  on  page 
1348  of  the  Record  and  make  the  calculation,  he  will  get  the 
acreage.  In  the  second  column  is  shown  43,093,000  acres,  the 
number  of  acres  that  would  not  be  effected  undf^r  the  table  of 
wheat  payments  for  1933.  Underneath  i>  civen  the  acreage 
that  would  be  affrcted,  and  if  the  Senator  will  add  thrm  to- 
gether he  will  get  the  total,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
figures  appear  in  the  Record. 

When  this  graduated  scale  is  applied  to  the  pasTnents  of 
$500,000,000  that  we  have  appropriated  for  soil  conservation 
we  find  that  we  would  save  S30.000.000  out  cf  that  sum  on  the 
payments  to  only  2  4  percent  of  the  contractors;  m  other 
wiords.  6  percent. 

By  adding  the  two  columns  I  find  that  ou'  of  the  first 
column  the  payments  under  the  old  plan  amounted  to  $96,- 
807.000.  and  under  the  proposed  graduated  .scale  the  payments 
would  amount  to  $93,219,000,  or  a  savin,\  on  the  ba.sis  of  the 
first  table,  of  $3,588,000.  On  the  ba.sis  of  the  second  table 
wie  would  make  a  .saving  of  $9,274,000,  and  on  the  two  tables, 
which  involve  a  payment  of  $212,309,000,  v.-e  would  make  a 
saving  of  $12,862,000,  or  6  percent  on  the  total  payment.  Si.x 
percent  of  the  $500,000,000  is  $30,000  000  that  would  be  saved 
by  the  application  of  this  principle,  and  it  'vould  not  affect 
974  percent  of  the  farmers.  The  $30,000,000  would  enable 
us  either  to  increase  the  pajTnents  to  the  farmers  who  draw 
small  payments  or  else  to  extend  the  payments  to  some  who 
are  not  receiving  payments  under  the  present  .scale. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  some  of  the  large  pajnients 
which  were  made  under  the  A.  A  A.  Here  is  one  tobacco 
corporation  in  Florida  to  which  we  paid  $13,982.14  under  this 
scale  that  corporation  would  rtceiv-^  $1  774  11.  To  the  Max- 
well Corporation,  of  Louisiana,  we  paid  $14,214.12.  Under 
this  scale  that  corporation  would  r-cfivf  ,51,785.71.  To  the 
Delta  Pine  &  Land  Co.,  of  MLssissippi.  we  paid  $60,388.06 
and  under  this  plan  that  company  would  receive  $4,094.40. 
To  the  State  Penitentiary  of  Mis.sis,sippi  we  paid  $37,488.40. 
Under  this  plan  they  would  rt  c^ive  $2,904  42. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  from  what  point  in  the 
Record  is  the  Senator  reading? 

Mr.  LEE.  Page  1349  of  the  Congression.al  Record  of  Sat- 
urday, in  the  first  column  of  the  page.  I  am  not  reading  all 
of  the  corporations  to  which  we  made  payments  above  $10,000 
because  there  are  too  many  of  them. 

To  the  Arizona  Citrus  Land  Corporation  we  paid  $47.- 
682.47.  Under  the  graduated  scale  that  corporation  would  re- 
ceive $3,459.12. 

It  might  be  argued  that  if  we  do  not  give  to  these  large 
corporations  the  full  amount,  they  would  not  come  in  and 
cooperate  and  reduce  their  acreage.  The  $3,459.12  Is  a 
goodly  sum  for  a  corporation  to  receive  from  the  Government 
and  for  Congress  to  vote  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  corporation  improve  the  fertility  of  its 
own  soil.  I  think  they  would  cooperate  voluntarily  and  ac- 
cept that  payment. 

But  if  they  should  not  cooperate,  and  here  Is  where  I  believe 
the  proposal  would  apply  to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, what  could  Lhey  do?  They  could  refuse  to  sign  that 
contract.     But  since  only  2\^  percent  of  the  farmers  are 
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affected  and  since  It  only  takes  51  percent  of  them  to  sign 
the  contracts  to  make  them  acceptable.  It  would  not  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  law  if  2  ^  percent  did  fail  to  sign  it. 
If  enough  of  them  stayed  out  so  that  their  acreage  threat- 
ened to  upset  the  market,  then  we  might  be  forced  to  the 
application  of  quotas.  If  the  quotas  were  applied  then  the 
big  corporation  farms  could  not  sell  their  commodities  which 
they  produce  beyond  the  quota  without  a  part  of  it  being 
confiscated  and  the  company  penalized. 

How  could  they  defeat  the  provisions  of  the  committee 
bill  simply  because  we  put  this  graduated  ceiling  in  it?  I 
believe  it  can  be  applied  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee.  It  is  in  keeping  with  our  resolution  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  is  in  keeping  with  our  desire  to 
make  the  money  go  as  far  as  possible. 

On  December  1,  at  page  618  of  the  Record,  I  inserted  a 
table  showing  the  concentration  of  wealth  of  the  United 
States.  These  figures  were  furnished  me  by  the  National 
Research  Committee  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Five  and  one-half  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
own  54 '2  percent  of  the  wealth.  The  Government  exerts  a 
constant  pressure  toward  the  redistribution  of  wealth  by 
use  of  graduated  income  tax  and  can  further  help  toward  a 
redistribution  of  wealth  by  a  graduated  method  of  expend - 
mg  the  money  so  raised.  This  plan  of  scaling  down  the  pay- 
ments to  big  producers  will  further  carry  out  that  policy. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  am  familiar  with  the  amendment  now  being 
discussed  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  While  I  think  it 
should  be  given  careful  study,  yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
all  likelihood  the  bill  will  go  to  conference  anyway.  I  am  will- 
ing, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
bill,  to  accept  the  amendment  in  order  that  it  may  go  to  con- 
ference for  the  working  out  of  a  suitable  set  of  graduated 
pajTnents. 

Mr,  LEE.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  with  a  few  further 
observations  I  shall  not  discuss  it  longer. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  as  to  the  excep- 
tions to  which  the  amendment  does  not  apply,  found  on  page 
2  of  the  amendment,  lines  4  and  0: 

Except  payments  computed  under  section  6  (c)   of  this  act. 

Does  that  exception  refer  to  the  language  commencing  in 
line  18? 

Mr.  LEE.  As  I  recall,  it  refers  to  some  obligations  which  I 
have  understood  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  already 
incurred  and  I  did  not  wish  to  make  the  scale  retroactive. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  wondered  if  there  were  new  obligations. 

Mr.  LEE.  On  that  I  carmot  speak.  That  language  was 
in  the  committee  bill  and  I  took  for  granted  that  it  referred 
to  some  obligations  which  were  already  outstanding.  I  felt 
it  would  be  unfair  not  to  recognize  them. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  SchwellenbachI  has 
handed  me  the  figures  which  we  were  discussing  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  The  wheat  acreage  that  would  not  be  affected 
by  this  graduated  scale  would  be  83  percent  of  the  total 
wheat  acreage.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage 
would  not  be  affected  under  my  amendment  and  97^  per- 
cent of  the  contractors  would  not  be  siflected.  As  to  the 
cotton  acreage,  97 '2  percent  of  the  contractors  would  not 
be  affected  and  81  percent  of  the  acreage  would  not  be 
affected.     I  thank  the  Senator  for  that  information. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  if  the  amendment 
was  not  accepted  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  It.  since  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  said  it  was  acceptable  to 
him  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  under  the 
imanimous -consent  agreement  we  are  now  considering  ocm- 
mittee  amendments,  and  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  could  not  be  taken  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  an  timendznent  to  the  committee 
amendment 


Mr.  NORRIS.    I  did  not  understand  It  that  way. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  asked  the  Parliamentarian  about  it.  and  I 
understood  this  amendment  to  be  offered  a^  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  The  committee  amendment  has  already 
been  agreed  to.  has  it  not? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     No. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Ihen  it  is  all  right 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Let  us  vote. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  went  over  by  unanimous  consent 
on  Saturday,  and  it  is  to  be  called  up  after  the  pending 
committee  amendment  is  disjxjsed  of. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Is  the  Senator's  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No;  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  the  amendment  of  the  committee  on  page  92,  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  8. 

TTie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
next  amendment  of  tlie  committee. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  engaged  when  the 
vote  was  taken.  I  have  some  comments  to  make  regarding 
the  amendment  on  page  92.  line  22,  and  I  had  desired  to 
take  the  floor  before  the  vote  was  taken. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  a 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  vote  is  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  my  interrogatory  relating 
to  the  meaning  of  this  committee  amendment  has  not  been 
answered,  so  that  I  will  have  to  discuss  it  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  cover  that  part  of  section  7  la)  (5) 
which  follows  the  period,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  inter- 
rogatory. Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Idaho  can  answer  my 
question  now.  If  he  can,  I  will  gladly  yield  to  him  for  the 
answer. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  section  8  (a)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  there  arc  mat- 
ters to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Secretary  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  payments  to  be  made  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act.  Under  subdivision  (b>  of  section  8 
the  subdivisions  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  It  is  proposed 
that  there  be  substituted  another  matter  for  consideration  by 
the  Secretary  in  making  payments,  whiich  will  be  numbered 
"4"',  and  the  present  No.  4,  which  is  in  a  combination  of  the 
others,  will  be  "5."  So,  in  the  amendment  w^hich  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  page  92  of  the  pending  bill  Is  inserted  the  addi- 
tional matter  for  consideration  by  the  Secretary,  beginning 
with  the  words  "their  equitable  share  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  national  production  of  any  commodity  or 
commodities",  and  so  forth.  That  was  made  desirable  by  the 
different  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  is  desired  by  the  Secretary 
and  by  the  committee  that  this  other  matter  now  in  (4)  be 
inserted  in  order  that  he  might  give  consideration  to  this 
other  matter  in  the  making  of  the  payments.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  it.  The  other  changes  suggested  in  the  amend- 
ment are  to  make  the  amendment  conform  with  the  pro\1- 
sions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  that  does  not 
answer  my  question.  In  fact.  It  is  not  responsive  at  all  to 
my  question. 

I  know  that  the  text  of  the  amendmwit  does  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  says,  but  the  text  of  the  amendment 
refers  to  section  7  (2)  or  (5) .  I  am  trying  to  a-scertain  what 
the  intention  of  the  legislators  ia  with  respect  to  the  scope 
of  the  amendment.  So  I  asked  whether  it  was  intended  to 
include  the  full  of  what  appears  in  7  (a>  (5)  or  only  that 
part  of  it  which  ends  at  the  period,  as  showTi  in  my  inter- 
rogatory.   Can  the  Senator  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  POPE.  In  the  first  place.  Mr.  President,  the  refer- 
ence ts  to  7  (a)  rather  tlian  7  (2).  so  in  the  amendment  at 
the  top  ol  page  93.  line  1  it  should  read  "7  (a)  .** 

Mr.  AUSTEN.    That  is  all  settled.    I  understand  that. 
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Mr.  POPE.  The  "(5)"  In  the  same  Hat  refers  to  subsec- 
tion 'b)  under  section  <8)  of  the  Soil  Cqnservatlon  Act. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    SubwcUon  (b)? 

Mr.  POPE.  SubBecUon  ib).  where  tke  figure  "4"  la  In 
parentheaea.  The  Intention  waa  to  so  chi  nge  those  flgiu'ea  as 
to  Insert  "i"  In  lieu  of  the  4  which  now  appears  In  the 
wbsectlon    b)  of  section  8. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Subaectlon  <b)  of  section  7  is  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent matter.    It  reads  as  follows: 

(b>  Vtk»  BfcnUnr  of  Agrlcultur*  ahall  eoobertUi  with  th«  8Ut«« 
tD  th«  axrcution  of  8UU  plana  to  afftctuait  the  purpoaea  of  thia 
aacUon.  by  making  grmola  under  thia  aactlo^  to  cnabla  them  to 
cmnj  out  luch  plana. 

Mr.  President,  unleaa  there  la  something  further  the  Sena 
tor  from  Idaho  wlahes  to  say 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President.  I  waa  referring  to  subsection 
(b)  of  section  B. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  We  are  talking  about  s^tlon  7  (a)  (5).  If 
we  can  adhere  to  that  long  enough  to  u  iderstand  what  the 
proposal  means.  I  should  like  to  have  us  <  o  so. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President.  I  should  11  le  to  have  Inserted 
an  explanation  of  these  amendments  wiich  has  been  pre 
pared,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont  upon  reading 
it  would  get  the  matter  clearly  in  mind. 
It  printed  following  these  remarks.    It 
clear. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  sec 
now  attempting  to  modify  are  the  power 
Conservation  Act.  They  are  the  sections 
the  particular  bin  we  are  considering  and 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  adting.  differentiating 
them  with  respect  to  the  voluntary  charaiter  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  on  the  one  hand  and  the  c  oerclve  character  of 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering.  As  I  vi;w  our  situation,  we 
do  not  desire,  by  amendments  inserted  ic 
convert  what  is  apparently  a  workable  a:  id  a  sound  law  into 
ooe  which  must  be  declared  void.  Tqese  amendments  if 
adopted  in  my  opinion  would  have  that 
tion  must  be  limited  of  course  to  the  paHicular  amendment 
now  pending  on  page  92.  but  in  consider  ng  that  question  we 
will  have  to  go  through  all  the  amendmi  nts  under  this  title. 

Whereas  section  7  (a)  provides  what  tie  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  do  and  shall  not  do.  and  wh  treas  section  (8)  (b) 
declares  with  respect  to  his  power  that  le  shall  do  this  and 
he  shall  not  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  thjit  we  should  not  by 
this  amendment  transform  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  what  follows 
I  have  referred  on  page  158  of  the  Soil  c6nservation  Act: 

TlM  powers  cooifeiTed  under  aecUona  7  tc  14,  Inclusive,  of  this 
aei  ahall  be  uaed — 

Tluit  is  a  command,  it  is  afllrmative- 

to  aaalst  voltmtvr  action  calctilated  to 
apacUOed  in  this  section. 


should  like  to  have 
makes  the  matter 

lions  which  we  are 
sections  of  the  Soil 
which  differentiate 

the  act  under  which 


Now  we  come  to  a  "shaB  not";  that  ii 


Such  powers  ahall  not  be  used  to 
BuppUes  of  food  and 


And  so  forth.    In  other  words,  here  ate 
differences  between  the  pending  bill  and  t  tie 
referring.    The  proposed  legislation  luu 
limitation  of  the  supply  of  food — a  cTni.a  Jm 
of  food.    In  its  long  and  logical  objecti  'e 
view.    The  Soil  Conservation  Act  iHt)tected 
tected  the  production  of  sufDcient  for  hu  nan 
the  United  States.    This  was  the  protect  ve 


8ueh  powers  shall  not  be  used  to 
■upplies  of  foods  and  fibers — 


And  so  forth.    The  other  clause, 
character,  provides  that  the  powers 
to  assist  voluntary  action." 

When  we  set  out  in  the  pending  bin 
Conservation  Act  wtth  the  pending  bill 
a«  we  are  now  about  to  consider  under 
ve  are  fhM^ftny  the  obtiective  of  the 


relat  ng 


the  period  to  which 


el'ectuate  the  purpooea 


a  prohibition: 
dlscoui^ige  the  production  of 


two  very  essential 

act  to  which  I  am 

for  its  objective  a 

ent  of  the  supply 

it  has  scarcity  in 

plenty  and  pro- 

consimiption  in 

clause: 


dlacouinge  the  production  of 


granted 


to  the  voluntary 
shall  be  used 


to  conform  the  Soil 

\  7  such  amendments 

Itle  vm  of  the  bUl. 

ezerdae  of  the  pover  at 


the  Secretary  from  that  fundamental  cue  nf  plenty  contained 
in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  lo  t.he  other  fundamental  one  of 
scarcity  contained  In  the  pmdtnK  bill  We  uit  al.so  changrlng 
from  the  administrative  churaeter  of  the  Soil  Con.sorvatlon 
Act.  which  1.S  voluntary  In  ehaiac'i-r,  to  conipul.sory  adminis- 
tration under  the  pendinn  bill. 

I  call  .special  attention  to  a  provi.sicn  in  the  unirndment 
on  page  94.    It  begins  at  line  4.  and  ivud  lus  foUow.s: 

Sorlion  8  (b)  — 

Which  l!i  the  section  about  which  we  are  talking — 

Section  8  (b)  of  auch  net,  nn  rtmriulpd  ii  unirmiwl  by  atrlklng 
out  the  acr^tcnce  "In  currying  out  the  pmv  k  lotm  of  thl«  wctlon. 
the  Socretiuy  shall  not  h»vc  powir  to  mtcr  itiio  any  rontrart  bind- 
ing upon  any  pnxlucrr  or  to  uctjiuro  xny  Uiul  or  any  riRhl  or 
intprost  thrrrln"  ivnd  by  m.-^rrtlnx  iii  lU'U  'hrrtvjf  the  foUowinR: 
"In  carrylm;  nut  the  provisions  of  this  ho.  ti,;n  the  Sccrptary  Hhall 
have  the  powpr  to  tnlpr  Into  rontrrtrtm  with  prudiiccrfi,  but  shall 
not  have  tl;e  power  to  acquire  uny  hind  or  any  r.^'ht  or  Intorrst 
therein." 

In  other  words,  under  the  Soil  Con.servatlon  Act.  today  we 
have  the  right  of  the  farmer,  which  l.s  untrammelled  and 
which  is  not  coerced  by  any  threat  of  the  sufTerlng  of  a 
penalty  or  suffering  a  disadvantage  \vhieh  his  neighbor  does 
not  face,  a  perfectly  free  right  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
his  Government  and  receive  from  his  Goveniment  encour- 
agement to  voluntary  acts  on  hi.?  farm. 

The  amount  of  his  pay  Is  mea.iured  by  his  conformance 
With  certiiin  standards  and  ideals  cf  agricultural  practice, 
and  it  is  a  wholly  different  proposition  from  the  one  we  are 
here  considering,  becau.^e,  whether  the  farmer  goes  in  or 
stays  out,  he  is  not  whippf'd  for  it;  and  if  he  goes  in,  he 
gets  payment  that  is  measured  by  that  contribution  to 
society  wloich  he  mak  >=;  in  preserving  and  improving  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  anu  .carrying  out  that  grand  objective 
of  plenty,  the  adequate  production  of  the  necessities  of 
human  life. 

That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with  here.  A  very  impor- 
tant agricultural  policy  is  being  overturned,  it  seems  to  me. 
Our  policy.  I  sincerely  believe,  should  be  for  plenty,  and  for 
such  an  encouragement  of  the  distribution  of  it  that  all 
people  may  have  more  instead  of  less.  Our  obligation  under 
the  Constitution  is  to  keep  our  hands  off  the  administration 
of  laws  relating  to  production  of  agricultui-al  prcxlucts. 
Laws  that  are  compulsory,  laws  of  a  Federal  or  Central  Gov- 
ernment that  undertake  to  compel  an  individual  farmer  on 
a  small  farm  to  conform  to  practices  laid  down  in  the  regu- 
lations made  by  a  bureau  here  in  Washington,  should  not 
be  enacted.    So  I  think  we  ought  not  to  make  these  changes. 

Mr.  KT.I.FTNDER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  yield  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  is  advised  that 
the  Senator's  time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  use  my 
time  on  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PC)PE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  following 
amendment  be  made,  on  page  93.  in  line  4,  of  the  bill: 

That  aJ'ter  the  figure  "7"  the  letter  "(a)"  be  inserted  in 
lieu  of  "CJ; ",  so  that  line  4  will  read: 

7  (a),  oi-  (6). 

I  also  ask  that  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  explanation  of 
these  amendments  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  t)e  printed 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr,  President,  if  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  this  proposition.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  explain  it.  It 
win  not  help  us  much  to  have  the  explanation  to  read  after 
the  vote  is  cast. 

Mr.  POPE.  A  large  part  of  the  explanation  is  technical. 
In  explaining  why  certain  numbered  or  lettered  paragraphs 
have  been  changed  in  order  to  conform.  The  important  thing 
about  it  is.  as  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
Austin],  that  on  page  94  appears  'he  prcvl.sion  that  ths  part 
of  the  bill  shall  apply  to  contracts  It  w\U  be  remembered' 
that  under  the  present  Soil  Consf-rvation  Act  no  contracts 
were  ipermitted,  but  offers  were  made  and  acceptances  were 
received.    Bince  a  provision  is  contained  in  this  bill  for  con- 
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tracts  for  soU  conservation,  as  well  as  for  other  things,  this 
language  is  made  to  conform  so  that  tbe  pnyvlilOQ  in  the 
original  Soil  Conservation  Act  prohibiting  contracts  will  be 
modified  to  this  extent. 

Mr,  LA  FOLLETTE.  The  only  purport  of  the  chanae  Is  to 
chaijge  It  with  rtjgard  to  com  aiid  wheat.  It  does  not  change 
the  policy  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  as  Z  iinderttand,  with 
regard  to  commodities  Umt  coiae  under  a  different  kind  of 
•et-up.    Is  that  corrt>ct? 

Mr.  POPE,  That  Is  correct.  In  addition  to  that  there 
are  certain  matters  which  the  Secretary  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  consider  in  making  these  payments,  but  they 
are  matters  which  arc  neceswu-y  in  order  to  ocMiform  to 
other  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  think  the  amendment  shciuld  be  adopted  as  being  In 
harmony  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  LMr.  Popil 
on  page  93.  line  4.    Without  objection 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califomid.  Mr.  President,  let  us  not 
adopt  that  amendment  by  unanimous  consent.  Let  the  Chair 
put  the  question.   I.  at  least,  detlre  to  vote  against  It. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  U  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fiom  Idaho  to  the  oonunlttee 
amendment  on  page  83,  line  4.  [Putting  the  question.]  The 
ayes  have  it,  and  the  amencment  to  the  amendment  Is 
agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  matUir  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Popk]  as  being  an  explanation  of  his  amend- 
ment which  has  just  been  agreed  to  will  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD  at  this  point. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

ft.    9787.    XXFLAMATION   OT   TTTUC  TIH- — AMKin>liXNT9   TO  SOH.  CONSZBVA- 

TION   AND   DOB«Sni:    AIJU3TMKNT   ACT 

See.  80  (a)  :  TTils  subsection  proposes  to  amend  section  8  (b) 
of  the  Soil  Con.«!ervatlon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amendeil. 
by  making  applicable  to  such  subsection  (b) ,  clause  (5) ,  of  wctlcm 
7  (a)  of  such  act.  Clauses  (1),  (:i).  (3).  and  (4)  <a  section  7  (a) 
contain  the  purposes  of  said  act  with  respect  to  soil  conservation 
and  the  prevention  of  erosion  and  have  always  been  applicable  to 
the  payments  provided  for  in  section  8  (b) .  Clause  (5>  relates  to 
the  reestabltshment  and  maintenance  ot  farm  purchasing  power 
and  has  been  applicable  only  to  payments  in  connection  with  State 
plans  under  srctton  7.    Clause  (5)   reads  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  Reestablishment,  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlciilture  determines  to  be  prac  Icable  and  In  the  general  public 
interest,  of  the  ratio  between  tbe  purchasing  power  of  the  net 
Income  per  person  on  farms  and  tliat  of  the  income  per  person  not 
on  farms  that  prevailed  during  he  5-year  period  August  1909- 
JuJy  1914,  Incliislve.  as  determined  from  statistics  available  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrlirultirre,  and  the  maintenance  of 
such  ratio." 

Section  80  fb)  :  This  subsection  proposes  to  establish  an  additional 
basis  lor  measuring  payments  male  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
SoU  Conservation  and  Domestic  AUotznent  Act,  namely,  the  equi- 
table ahare  for  each  farmer  of  the  amount  of  any  commodity  or 
commodities  required  to  be  product -d  fcM-  domestic  consumption  and 
exports,  with  adjustments  to  reflect  the  extent  of  conformity  to 
farming  practices  which  will  best  electuate  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  permit  payments  under 
the  conservation  program  to  be  nude  upon  the  bAsls  at  production 
allotments.  This  would  be  similar  to  the  basis  provided  for  parity 
pajrments  on  cotton,  wheat,  and  ocm. 

Section  80  (c)  :  This  subsection  proposes  to  Inctxporate  a  formula 
for  determining  rates  of  payments  made  upon  the  basis  established 
under  subsection  80  (b).  Under  tils  formula,  equal  weight  would 
be  given  to  each  of  the  foUowlng  factors  in  connection  with  each 
crop  or  group  of  crops; 

1.  (a)   The  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop. 

(b)  The  average  value  at  the  prcduction  of  each  national  acreage 
allotment. 

2.  (a)  The  extent  to  which  tbe  national  acreage  allotznent  Is  less 
than  the  10-year  average  acreage  for  the  crop. 

(b)  The  average  value  of  the  production  on  an  acreage  equal  to 
that  determined  under  2(a). 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  com  the  amount  of  payment* 
determined  under  this  formula  wotdd  be  about  the  same  proportion 
of  the  total  as  is  proposed  to  be  ;zLade  available  (sec.  64  (a) )  for 
parity  payments  on  these  crops,  :iamely,  56  percent  at  the  total 
appropriation. 

Section  80  (d)  :  Hils  subsection  proposes  to  amend  section  8  (b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domi«tic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
by  providing  that  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  contracts  with 
producers. 

Section  80  (e):  This  proposed  amendment  makes  tbe  proTlslona 
of  section  8  (c)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  consistent  with  the  proposed  amendment  of  afctlon 
e  (b)  of  such  act  contained  in  sectton  80  (a)  of  tttle  VKL 
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VAnoK  AWB  ooutmc  aixotmuct  act  as  amkndcd  it  TTn*  vin  o» 

S.   tTtT 

(b)  tSubJect  to  the  limitations  provided  In  BUlaiiectlon  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  ahall  have  power  to  carry  otit  the  pur- 
poseii  tpeolfied  in  cImubm  (1),  (S),  (9),  and  4)  nf  sectUm  7  (a) 
by  making]  In  arOm-  to  oany  out  t^0  purpott  »piK  t/led  In  Bt>c- 
tion  7  (A)  tK*i  SecTvtary  thall  hatx  the  pimMt  to  make  (MtynuiuU 
or  grantB  of  other  Rlrt  to  a^ncuHural  jinxt\j(Tr»,  inrUulinu  tenant* 
and  nhareoropprni.  in  amounts,  determined  by  th**  Hrn-eiary  U>  b« 
fair  and  remoimblc  in  ponne<'tli>t\  with  the  fne<'tviatimi  at  such 
purpiMieii  durum  Uu'  year  with  n<k)HKl  lu  whUh  nvidi  payiuoiiU  or 

f;r»m«  Mr  inndr.  and  ineanured  by,  (1)  thrlr  trrnimfiU  or  unr  nf 
heir  land,  or  a  part  thereof,  for  eoU  rwiunaUon,  will  coiuwrvatltni. 
or  Ihi  prevention  of  rronioii,  (3)  chnnKm  In  ti\r  u»c  of  Iholr  land. 
(8)  K  pofTentftgr  of  their  normal  proauctlon  of  any  one  or  mora 
airrlcultural  oommndltleit  drNtirnated  by  the  Secretary  which  eqvials 
ihivt  j>ercentBRp  of  thr  normnl  nntloniO  production  of  such  (xitn- 
modlty  or  commodllles  required  for  domctllc  coi«umpUon,  lot  (4)1 
(<)  thrir  t^uitahle  thorr  an  drtcrminf^  by  the  Sgrrttary  of  tht> 
national  prodi(rfU»n  of  any  eommodity  or  rommodlfies  rryufrrd  for 
domestic  ccmsumption  and  eTportu  adfuHrd  to  rrftect  the  rxtent 
to  vhirh  their  utiHeaticn  of  rrrrpinnd  mi  the  farm  ron/orm.i  fo 
farming  prartirrs  vyhtrh  the  Secretary  drtermtnex  will  be.if  effer- 
twite  the  purpoats  tpecifUd  in  tectum  7  c) ,  or  (6)  any  cxjmbina- 
tlon  of  tlic  above  In  determining  the  ainouiit  of  any  payintnt  or 
grant  measured  by  {\)  or  (2)  the  Secretary  Bhull  takp  Into  mn- 
■ideratlon  the  productivity  of  the  land  affected  by  the  farmlnpt 
practices  adopted  during  the  year  with  respect  to  which  such 
payment  Is  made.  In  determining  the  amoutU  of  any  payment  or 
ffrant  inrasured  by  (<).  the  Secretary  shall  take  tnto  cvjmidcration 
and  ffive  equal  weight  to  (1)  the  national  acreage  required  to  be 
devoted  to  the  crop  or  group  of  eropa  or  to  the  practices  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  for  such  farm  purruant  to  subsection  (c) 
in  order  to  provide  adequately  for  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
ports of  any  one  or  more  offrifultural  commodities  and  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  specified  in  section  7  (a) ,  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction of  such  commodity  or  group  of  commodities  on  such 
national  acreage  on  the  basis  of  average  ixiluea  for  the  10  years  <m- 
mediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  siich  payment  is  determined 
gnd  (2)  the  national  ai^erage  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
such  commodity  or  commodities  or  to  such  practices  during  ruch 
10-year  period  in  excess  of  the  national  acreage  required  for  such 
purposes  and  the  value  of  production  from  such  excess  acreage  on 
the  basis  of  average  values  during  the  10  years  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  in  vhich  such  payment  is  determined.  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  as  far  a« 
practicable,  protect  the  Interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  If  au- 
thorized to  utilize  county  and  community  committees  of  aprlcvil- 
ttrral  producers  and  the  a^lcultural  extension  eerrtce.  or  other 
approved  agencies,  [In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  not  have  power  to  enter  into  any  contract 
binding  upon  any  producer  or  to  acquire  any  land  or  any  right  or 
Interest  therein.!  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  shaU  have  the  power  to  erUer  into  contracts  with 
producers  but  shall  rj-of  hat>e  the  power  to  acquire  any  land  or  any 
right  or  interest  therein.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Secretary  shall,  in  every  practicable  manner,  protect 
the  Interests  of  sjnall  producers.  The  Secretary  in  administering 
this  section  shall  in  pvrry  practical  way  encourage  and  provide  for 
Boll-conaervlnp  and  soll-rebuUdlnp  practices  rather  than  the  grow- 
ing of  soil -depleting  commercial  crops. 

(c)  Any  payment  or  grant  of  aid  made  under  subsection  (b) 
ahall  be  conditioned  upon  tbe  utilization  of  the  land,  with  respect 
to  which  such  payment  Is  made,  In  conformity  with  farming 
practices  which  the  Secretary  finds  tend  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
Ispeclfled  in  ctouse  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)1  of  section  7   (a). 

TTie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  next  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  was,  on  page  93, 
line  5,  to  insert,  the  following: 

(c)  Section  8  (b)  of  such  act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting sifter  tbe  expression  'during  the  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  payment  is  made"  and  before  the  expression  "in  carrying  out 
tbe  provisions  of  this  section",  the  following: 

"In  determining  the  amount  of  any  payment  or  grant  measured 
by  (4),  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration  and  give  equal 
weight  to  (1)  the  national  acreage  required  to  be  devoted  to  the 
crop  or  group  of  crops  or  to  the  practices  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  farm  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  In  order  to  pro\ide 
adequately  for  domestic  oonsumption  and  exports  at  any  one  or 
more  agricultural  commodities  and  to  effectuate  tbe  purposes  speci- 
fied In  section  7  (a),  and  the  value  of  the  pH-oductlon  of  such  com- 
modity or  group  of  conunodltle?  on  such  national  acreage  on  the 
basis  of  average  values  for  the  10  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  payment  is  determined,  and  (2)  the  national 
average  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  commodity  or 
coounodlties  or  to  such  practices  during  such  10-year  period  In 
excess  of  tbe  national  acreage  required  for  such  purposes  and  the 
Talue  of  production  from  such  excess  acreage  on  the  basis  of  aver- 
age values  during  the  10  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
wblcb  sucb  payment  is  determined." 
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snncnf G  or  th«  tnnrn)  states  cinr  joat 

when 


Bfr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President, 
train  this  morning  at  7  o'clock,  after 
of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  America 
section  of  western  North  Carolina,  where 
Bttle  gem  city  of  the  mountains,"  my 
I  made  purchase  of  one  of  the  daily 
kA  Washington,  and  the  first  thing  that 
the  headline  reading: 


"PANAT" 

I  stepped  off  the 

ha^g  come  from  one 

the  mountainous 

is  to  be  found  "the 

ho<ne  city  of  Asheville, 

Eipers  of  the  city 

I  jeeted  my  eyes  was 


br 


United  States  gunboat  bombed  and  run^ 

Mr.  President.  I  read  in  reference  to  th< 
boat  the  following,  in  part  description 
on  the  river  above  Nanking,  which 
throughout  America: 


creatid 


Japan. 

sinking  of  the  gun- 

of  what  took  place 

much  excitement 


A  capital  Immeraed  In  Its  own  affairs,  and 
In  a  football  game  upon  a  quiet  Siinday 
and  stiumed  last  night  by  tbe  news  of  the 
of  an  American  gunboat  and  three  Standard 
Tangtae  River. 


Interested  principally 

afternoon,  was  shoclced 

b^nblng  and  the  sinldng 

Oil  tankers  In  the 


proof 


I  desire  to  say  to  thoee  who  are  here 
person  who  was  not  surprised,  and  In 
I  was  not  surprised  and  that  my  i»-edlcti(|ns 
fulfilled  yesterday,  Sunday,  the  day  foU<rwing 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  desire  no\r 
the  opportunity  of  reading  from  the 
that  which  I  stated  Saturday: 


Itx  President,  at  the  moment  I  addressed 
tng  over  a  copy  of  one  of  the  morning  dall; 
Ington.     I  was  endeavoring  to  locate  an 
broxight  to  my  attention  this  morning  by  a 
some  of  our  troops  having  been  withdrawn 
I  was  Interested  In  that  article  because  I  " 
various  times  within  the  past  2  months, 
States,  that   I  was  of  the  opinion  that  we 
gunboats  and  soldiers  from  oriental  wat«rs 
a  bit  fearful  that   we  might  become 
battleship  Jfoine  Incident  should  occur  In 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  Presldent- 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Does  the  Senator  from 


Idaho? 
to  jrield  to  my  col- 


determine  from  the 
gunboat  was  taking 


North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  shall  be  delighte< 
league  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

VtT.  BORAH.    I  have  been  unable  to 
news  that  we  have  as  to  whether  this 
people  out  of  the  danger  zone  or  whethe^  it  was  accompany 
Ing,  patroling,  and  policing  oil  ships  Iqto  the  danger  zone. 
It  seems  we  are  in  need  of  details. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  shall  answer  my  diktingiiished  coUeague 
by  stating  that  I  have  read  very  careful  y  the  description  of 
what  occurred  not  only  In  the  columns 
papers  of  the  city  of  Washington  but  aLo  in  the  coliunns  of 
the  Times  of  New  York  City,  and  the  de  tcrlption  provided  as 
to  what  happened  does  not  enlighten  ne  sufDciently  upon 
that  particular  subject  to  answer  my  cclleague  intelligently. 
But  I  am  very  happy  indeed  that  he  dlr^ted  thac  inqiiiry  to 
roe,  for  It  provides  me  an  opportunity 
thing  about  the  situation  which  exists 
China. 

However,  before  answering  in  detail 
summarization,  I  desire  to  read  further 
this  Washington  newspaper  which  I  now 
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oday  that  I  am  one 

of  the  fact  that 

of  Saturday  were 

my  statement 

to  avail  myself  of 
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the  Chair  I  was  look- 
newspapers  of  Wash- 
a^lcle  which  had   been 
friend  in  reference  to 
rom  Chinese  territory, 
repeatedly  stated  at 
t^oughout  the  United 
should  withdraw  our 
Asiatic  soil.     I  was 
involved   In   war  if   another 
waters. 


ha  re 


and 


tliose 


o  say  a  little  some- 
over  there  today  In 


as  best  I  can  by  a 
"rom  the  coliimns  of 
hold  in  my  hand: 


Not  since  the  battleship  Maine  was  blown 
ha*  tbcre  been  a  comparable  moment  In 
through  the  night  the  lights  biased  in  Wai 
Departments,  and  in  tbe  White  House 


up  in  Habana  Harbor 

An^rlcan  history,  and  all 

the  Navy,  and  State 


AH  of  which,  Mr.  President,  resulted 
the  gunboat  in  oriental  or  Chinese  wa 
River,  at  a  distance  of  approximately  50 
ancient  and  walled  city  of  Nanking — Nanking 
under  siege  by  Japanese  troops  for  several 
capital  of  China,  with  its  50-foot  walls, 
was  ancient  when  Christ  was  a  babe 
Bethlehem. 

For  the  past  2  months,  in  New  York. 
Cisco,  and  in  many  other  cities  throughou 
repeatedly  stated  that  our  Government 
troops  from  the  soil  of  China,  and 


from  the  sinking  of 

ers,  in  the  Yangtze 

>r  60  miles  from  the 

which  has  been 

days  past,  the  old 

capital  that  indeed 

in  the  manger  in 

Chicago,  San  F*ran- 

this  country  I  have 

iiould  withdraw  our 

tliat  our  Government 


should  wltl^draw  our  boats  from  Ai.iatic  waters,  and  now  I 
believe  that  I  have  been  warranted  in  making  the  statement 
that  the  tame  would  come  when  we  would  regret  having  per- 
mitted our  marines  and  gunboats  to  remain  in  the  war  zone 
of  China  where  fighting  is  taking  place  daily. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  B.\RKLEY.  In  connection  with  this  unfortunate  inci- 
dent. I  think  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  for  100  years,  by  the 
consent  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  other  governments 
Involved  there,  these  little  gunboats  have  been  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  Yangtze  River  for  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tionals of  those  governments  who  were  located  there,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  piracy  which  has  existed 
from  time  to  time  in  that  section  of  the  world  and  in  this 
particular  :-iver. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  some  time  ago,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Japanese  boats  from  getting  up  into  that  river,  the 
Chinese  GDvernment  obstructed  it,  so  that  this  American 
gunboat  probably  could  not  have  been  gotten  out  even  if  its 
crew  had  v/anted  to  do  so.  It  was  some  28  or  30  miles  above 
Nanking,  entirely  away  from  the  seat  of  actual  activities 
around  that  city. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  desire  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
this  matter,  because  the  State  Department  is  handling  It, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  ."Statement  in  due  time  will  be  made 
with  reference  to  it  by  both  governments;  but  it  ought  to  be 
understood  that  this  is  no  new  adventure  on  the  part  of  this 
gunboat  or  any  other  gunboat  of  our  Nation  or  any  other 
nation.  They  have  been  there  and  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  being  Ltiere  for  100  years. 

Mr.  RKi'NOLDS.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  state  to 
our  leader  that  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  what  he  has 
to  say  in  regard  to  what  has  been  occurrmg  over  there.  In 
other  words,  the  statement  he  makes  is,  in  part,  correct.  We 
have  had  jjunboats  over  there  for  a  number  of  years  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  piracy.  However.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  stop  trying  to  police  the  world. 
Ir  other  words,  some  of  us  want  to  make  n  chief  of  police 
out  of  Uncle  Sam.  Some  of  us  are  desirous  of  having  our 
Uncle  Sam  don  the  uniform  of  chief  of  police,  and  making 
patrolmen  out  of  our  soldiers.  The  time  has  come  when,  in 
my  opinion,  we  should  stop  endeavoring  to  police  the  world. 
If  we  want  to  do  policing  we  have  plenty  of  opportunities 
in  this  country. 

Our  most  able  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Inve.stigation  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  stated  not  so  long 
ago,  if  my  recollection  does  not  fail  me.  that  in  the  United 
States  today  there  were  some  4.400.000  violators  of  the  law: 
criminals.  Just  think  of  that!  Four  million,  four  hundred 
thousand!  As  many  men  violating  the  law,  criminals,  in 
the  United  States  today  as  there  were  under  arms  and  in 
uniform  during  our  participation  in  the  World  War  from 
April  1917  until  November  1918.  Now  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  should  quit  trying  to  police  the  world.  The  time 
has  arrived,  certainly  in  Asia,  when  we  should  quit  trying 
to  get  rid  of  China  pirates.  We  have  enough  pirates  and 
racketeers  in  this  country  without  trying  to  look  after  thera 
In  other  countries. 

Mr.  ASHURST.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Hearing  on  la.st  Saturday  the  speech  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]  I 
made  the  mental  note  at  that  time  that  his  speech  was  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  prophecy  and  a  warning. 

The  junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  probably  the 
Senate's  most  accomplished  traveler.  Certainly  he  has  been 
in  more  foreign  countries  than  any  other  Senator,  and  I 
think  I  may  justly  say  that  he  has  as  wide  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs  as  any  of  our  Senators,  with  the  exception  of 
the  members  of  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In- 
deed, I  hope  that  next  Jainuary',  or  when  the  steering  com- 
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mittee  meets,  the  able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  be 
added  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  rcse.  however,  to  endorse  \?hat  the  Senator  has  said.  If 
our  troops,  marines,  or  our  vessels  remain  in  these  troubled 
spheres  or  troubled  waters,  some  "incident"  will  occur;  and 
our  American  people  are  as  escitable  as  the  French  them- 
selves. Such  so-called  "incident"  may  create  great  excite- 
ment. Great  excitement  may  lead  to  some  untoward  acci- 
dent or  involvement,  and  since  no  Senator  would  vote  for 
war  in  the  pre.sent  circumstarces  concerning  the  Orient,  it 
seems  to  me  a  prudent  thing,  a  Just  and  proper  thing  to 
withdraw  our  activities  from  Asia  at  this  time.  I  but  quote 
another  Senator,  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
VANDENEERGi,  whcn  I  Say  that  such  policy  may  be  hard  on 
our  cash  registers,  but  it  will  be  easier  on  our  sons. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  wish  \o  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  with  my  full  heart,  and  from  the  very  bottom  thereof, 
my  able  colleague  from  Arizona  for  the  very  high  compli- 
ment and  tribute  he  has  seen  fit  to  pay  me  at  this  time; 
and  I  am  very  happy  indeed  tc  know  that  he  Is  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  views  I  now  express  with  regard  to  the 
Asiatic  situation. 

My  distinguished  friend  tha  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Borah)  a  moment  ago  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  three 
oil  tankers  belonging  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  happened  to 
be  with  the  American  gunboiit  at  the  time  it  was  sunk. 
That  brings  on  more  complications.  Whether  or  not  that 
gunboat  was  providing  protection  for  those  Standard  Oil 
ships,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  imagine  we  shall  ascertain  some- 
thing definite  about  that  durin;;  the  day;  and,  before  I  forget 
it,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  remarks  are  not  in  any  sense  a 
criticism  of  our  Secretary  of  State,  because  I  know  he  is 
doing  all  that  it  is  possible  lor  any  person  to  do.  and  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  best  iSecretaries  of  State  we  have 
ever  had. 

In  reference  to  the  situation  in  China,  and  in  particular 
reference  to  this  Standard  Oi  business,  as  Senators  know, 
our  British  brothers  across  the  seas — who  owe  us  several 
bUbon  dollars  and  who  will  not  even  pay  the  interest  on 
it — have  been  trjring  to  get  us  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire.  They  have  been  doing  their  best  to  get  us  in- 
volved over  in  China.  Why  so?  The  British  have  their 
hands  full  with  Mr.  Mussolini.  The  British  have  their 
hands  full  with  Mr.  Hitler.  T\xt  British  have  all  they  can 
do  to  keep  unsevered  their  life  line  which  extends  from 
Liverpool  southward  to  Gibraltar,  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean, southward  through  the  Suez  Canal  into  the  Red 
Sea  and  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  onward  to  their  pos- 
sessions in  India,  the  Strait*  Settlements.  Borneo  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  to  Australia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temfore.  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  on  tne  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  should  like  to  take  more  time  on  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chaur  is  informed 
by  the  clerks  that  the  Senator's  time  on  the  bill  has  been 
consumed.  The  question  is  o.i  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  issue  with  anything  that  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds  1.  I  want  no 
war.  I  will  go  to  any  length  to  prevent  a  war  of  any  sort 
or  a  war  of  any  kind;  but  I  do  not  wish  by  my  silence  to 
yield  to  the  views  which  hav;  been  expressed  on  this  floor 
at  this  time.  More  data  will  be  at  hand;  we  shall  be  able 
to  judge  more  accurately  witl"dn  a  very  brief  period. 

I  will  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  Americans  may 
be  shot  down  if  they  are  ir.  some  place  where  somebody 
docs  not  want  us.  I  will  noi  subscribe  to  the  Idea  that  a 
gunboat  of  America  may  be  b  ow  to  pieces  because  somebody 
may  see  fit  to  take  a  shot  st  her  and  then,  subsequently, 
with  tongue  in  cheek,  say  thit  he  Is  "sorry"  and  apologize. 
I  will  not  do  any  of  these  things;  but  I  will  not  comment 
upon  this  particular  incident  because  I  do  not  believe  sufQ- 
cient  facts  are  at  hand.  They  will  be  at  hand  within  the 
day,  of  course,  or  within  2  days.    Then  we  may  comment 


upon  them;  and  when  we  comment  upon  them,  let  us  re- 
member tliat  we  are  Americans,  and  that  we  accord  pro- 
tection to  American  citizeas  tlirouchout  the  world. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  an 
amendment.  On  page  93  I  move  to  str.ke  out  the  words 
"and  before  the  expression."  I  wish  to  take  15  minutes  on 
the  amendment. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  when  my  time  expired  on  the 
amendment  wliich  was  tlien  under  discussion,  our  brothers 
Eicross  the  sea.  the  British,  have  been  ejideavortng  to  pet 
us  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  in  China;  and  they 
have  a  lot  of  chestnuts  in  tlie  fire  there.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  the  British  have  invested  in  China  today  something 
like  $3,000,000,000.  Their  investments  there  have  been  esti- 
mated at  anywhere  from  $1  500.000.000  to  $4.000  000.000.  I 
believe  I  am  placing  a  conservative  estimate  upon  their 
investments  when  I  say  they  amount  to  $3,000,000,000. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  the 
British  have  their  interests  in  the  foreign  settlemenus,  the 
International  Settlement  at  Shanghai — Shanghai,  the  largest 
city  of  China;  Shanghai,  the  most  prosperous  port  of 
China — and  in  addition  to  their  interests  there,  the  British 
are  the  possessors  and  the  owners  of  the  island  of  Hon^ 
Kong,  upon  which  is  to  be  found  the  city  of  Victoria 

To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Victoria — or.  as  It  is  generally 
referred  to,  the  city  of  Hong  Kong — we  find  the  city  of 
Canton,  which  is  a  very  prosperous  city  of  Chinese  territory, 
and  I  believe  is  the  second  largest  port  in  China.  At  Canton 
we  find  that  the  French  and  the  British  have  territory  con- 
stituting what  is  referred  to  as  the  "foreign  settlement"; 
and,  as  we  all  know,  the  British,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  control 
a  very  great  portion  of  the  trade,  not  only  of  Canton  but  al.so 
of  Hong  Kong.  I  may  add  that  for  many  years  past  the 
British  knew  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  Japanese 
would  do  just  exactly  what  they  are  now  doing — conquer 
that  part  or  parts  of  China  desired  by  them  in  the  fullflll- 
ment  of  their  long-cherished  hope  to  bring  about  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  the  "empire  of  the  east." 

The  French  are  equally  interested  with  the  British,  be- 
cause the  French  have  large  investments  in  China,  and  be- 
cause, as  we  know,  the  French  are  the  rulers  of  Indochina; 
and  through  Indochina,  perhaps  from  Saigon,  the  capital, 
many  arms,  ammunition,  and  war  materials  from  the  British 
Empire  have  gone  to  the  armies  of  the  Chinese,  whom  the 
British  are  desirous  of  helping  in  order  that  their  invest- 
ments in  China  may  be  protected  and  prese^^'(?d  and  in  order 
that  they,  the  British,  may  continue  to  profit  by  their  trade 
and  investments  in  China. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  there  is  in  this  world  a 
deadly  law  of  compensation  which  sooner  or  later  does  its 
perfect  work. 

It  was,  I  believe,  in  1932  that  our  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Stimson.  by  cable  and  on  the  telephone,  communicated 
with  Sir  John  Simon,  then  Great  Britain's  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  our  Secretary  of  State  then 
ad\ised  Sir  John  Simon  that  he,  Mr.  Stimson,  would  co- 
operate with  Great  Britain  in  an  attempt  to  stop  Japan 
from  overrunning  what  was  then  called  Manchuria,  now 
Manchukuo.  We  had  very  few  and  scanty  vital  interests 
in  Asia  at  that  time.  Great  Britain  had  enormous  vital 
interests  there  at  that  tim'?  and  the  most  lamentable  break- 
down in  statesmanship  in  history  was  when  Sir  John  Simon, 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affair;,  failed  to  sup- 
port our  Secretary  of  State  at  that  tim- .  VN'hile  we  deplore 
the  damaging  and  expensive  results  that  nia\'  come  to  Great 
Britain  from  the  pre.'">ent  trouble  in  Asia,  the  law  of  com- 
pensation which  does  its  perfect  work  i:;  no-v  act;ve  against 
British  Interests  because  Great  Britain  reljscd  to  support 
our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Stimson.  N(.t  a  g;:n  wjuld  have 
been  fired,  no  expense  larger  than  the  co^t  of  a  cablegram 
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troops  from  the  soil  of  China,  and  tiat  our  Government      deed,  I  hope  that  next  Januarj-.  or  when  the  steering  com- 
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for  his  very  valu- 
At  that  time  I 


to  Japan  to  stop  would  have  been  necessai  y  and,  if  Sir  John 
Stmon  had  sent  such  cablegram,  there  wou  Id  have  been  peace 
and  tranquillity  in  Asia. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
able  contribution.  I  recall  that  incident 
was  not  a  Member  ctf  this  body,  but  it  was  either  in  1931  or 
1932:  our  Secretary  of  State  was  Mr.  StlEison.  The  gentle- 
man In  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  Uie  British  Govern- 
ment was  Sir  John  Simon. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Let  me  say  that  I  Jcln  the  Senator  in 
his  eulogy  of  our  present  Secretary  of  Stite.  Mr.  Hull,  who 
has.  I  believe,  done  all  that  could  or  shou  d  be  done  by  any 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  He  has  done  everything  he  possibly 
could  do. 

Mr.  President,  in  reference  to  the  mutter  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona,  I 
will  state  that  it  was  either  in  1931  or  19;  2  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  was  Mr.  Stimson,  and 
the  gentleman  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  Sir  John  Simon.  The  Japanese  then 
were  engaged  in  biting  off  a  chunk  of  Cliina  not  far  from 
'the  Russian  border,  and  in  the  neighborhxxi  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia. The  land  that  they  took  was  then  called  Manchuria. 
We  now  refer  to  it  as  Manchukuo.  Manchukuo,  in  size, 
equals  the  combined  area  of  Prance  and  Germany,  and  has 
a  population  of  approximately  120.000,000. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time,  acording  to  my  recol- 
lection, wired  thoee  In  charge  of  forelgi  affairs  in  Great 
Britain  at  London,  because  our  Secrets  ry  of  State  knew 
that  what  Japan  was  d<dng  was  in  violation  of  the  nine- 
power  pact,  which  pact  had  been  suggesteti  by  Great  Brltairu 
and  which  pact  was  signed  by  the  Unitdd  States,  by  Great 
Britain,  by  Japan,  by  China,  by  Italy,  byjfrance.  by  Belgium. 
by  the  Netherlands,  and  by  Portugal.  Ttiey  were  the  nine. 
Later,  that  pact  was  adhered  to,  agreed  to  as  evidenced  by 
signatures  authorized  by  Norway.  Mexicc,  and  Bolivia:  and 
Secretary  Stimson  at  that  time  wired  those  in  charge  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  British  Government  stating  that  he 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  cooperate  vlth  them,  because 
there  was  unquestionably  a  bold  and  dastardly  violation  of 
that  pact. 

Mr.  ASHURST.    Mr.  President,  will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REYNOIJ>8.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Ariaona. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Not  only  did  Secretary  Stimson  cable. 
but  he  horoscoped  the  future.  He  fores  tw  what  was  going 
to  happen,  and  he  spent  a  considerable  su  n  of  money  in  tele- 
I^one  calls  trying  to  talk  to  Sir  John  Sim  sn  in  order  to  point 
out  to  him  the  necessity  of  standing  to  his  agreement  and 
oboerving  the  nine-power  pact,  advising  ^he  British  Foreign 
Secretary  what  woiild  be  the  baleful  results  of  a  failure  to 
do  so.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Stiinson.  foresaw  with 
crystal  clearness  just  what  would  happ<  n,  but  received  no 
support  from  Great  Britain.  In  fact,  Sir  John  Simon  for 
2  or  3  days  evaded  making  any  reply,  ant  [  finally  declined  to 
cooperate  with  our  Secretary  of  State,    vir.  Stimson. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  And  Just  what  Stijnson  thought  then 
would  happen  did  happen. 

Mr.  PEPPER,    Mr.  President 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     I  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dvrrr  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  am  delighted  to  y  eld. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  inquire  of  the  Senato  ■  from  North  Caro- 
lina what  he  would  suggest  may  be  the  ultimate  influence 
upon  International  stability  if  by  almost  unanimous  consent 
we  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  treaties,  however  solemnly 
arrived  at.  mean  simi^  what  we  castigated  Germany  for 
declaring  in  1914  were  "scraps  of  paper"? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  If  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  worth  of  treaties  nowadays  on  th<  basis  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  they  amount  to  no  nkore  than  scraps  of 
paper — and  why  do  I  say  that?    I  say  tb  at  because  the  able 


Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Asirrrsr]  and  I  have  ju.st  dl.=!- 
cussed  the  nine-power  pact,  the  con5Jdera'ion  of  which  was 
held  recently  m  Brussels.  Belgi'om,  wh<Te  the  United  States 
was  represented  by  our  ambassador  at  large.  Mr.  Norman 
Davis.  In  connection  with  that  we  have  had  violations  of 
otiier  treaties  and  other  pacts.  There  was  the  Bnand-Kel- 
logg  Pact.  There  was  the  Boxer  protocol  in  1904  which 
guaranteed  that  trade  routes  betn-een  inland  China  and 
Shanghai  should  be  kept  open  and  clear.  Many  pacts  and 
agreements  have  been  violated  by  Japan. 

The  United  States  has  invested  m  China  today.  I  venture 
to  say,  no  more  perhaps  than  $250  000.000  or  $300,000,000; 
although  in  1935,  I  am  informed,  v.e  had  about  $450,000,- 
OGO  or  $500.000  000  invested  over  there.  We  do  not  own 
any  land  over  there.  Unhke  the  PiTnch  and  unlike  the  Brit- 
ish we  have  but  small  interests  In  China.  It  is  true  we  are 
interested  in  the  trade  of  China.  It  is  very  fine  territory  in 
which  to  secure  business.  China  is  about  two-thirds  the  size 
of  the  United  States  and  has  a  population  of  between  400.- 
000.000  and  500,000,000.  They  wear  a  great  deal  of  cotton 
cloth  and  we  want  to  sell  that  cotion  cloth  and  other  textile 
products  to  them,  although  they  themst'lves  are  producing 
considerable  cotton.  It  appears  now  as  though  the  best 
portion  of  China  is  going  to  be  taken  by  the  Japanese,  who 
have  been  bombing  during  the  last  month  the  ancient  city  of 
Nanking. 

I  am  interested  in  keeping  the  United  States  out  of  war. 
The  mothers  of  America  are  interested  in  keeping  the 
United  States  out  of  war. 

We  remember — in  fact,  we  cannot  forgets — that  our  partici- 
pation in  the  World  War,  at  which  time  we  had  under  arms 
and  in  uniform  4,400,000  young  men,  has  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
America  to  date  $67,000,000,000  and  before  we  get  through 
paying  the  terrifBc  cost  of  that  war  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  will  be  penalized  over  $100,000  000.000. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
look  after  our  own  affairs,  our  affairs  here  at  home,  and  keep 
our  mouths  out  of  other  people's  business — quarrels.  We 
have  enough  to  do  at  home,  in  our  own  country.  What  we 
should  do.  when  Europe  is  preparing  for  war  and  when 
Asia  is  already  at  war,  is  to  turn  our  eyes  southward  toward 
the  125,000,000  people  residing  within  the  respective  political 
confines  of  Mexico,  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  those  provinces  and  republics  of  the  West 
Indies.  We  should  interest  ourselves  down  there  in  getting 
trade.  Billions  of  dollars  spent  in  trade  annually  are  now 
enjoyed  by  Great  Britam,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Japanese,  and 
the  French. 

The  first  7  months  of  this  year  Japan  bought  $53,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  from  us.  In  1935.  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, the  Japanese  bought  $115,000,000  worth  of  cotton  from 
us  and  they  sent  back  into  thl.s  country  fini.shcd  textile  prod- 
ucts to  the  extent  of  $15  000  000.  In  other  words,  for  every 
$115  they  gave  us  of  the  South,  the  whole  people  of  'he  United 
States  gave  to  Japan  $15.  We  di.-^like  to  lose  that  business, 
particularly  those  of  use  who  live  in  the  cotton-producing 
States  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  subsequen'ly  said:  Mr.  Prrsidrnt,  I  desire 
to  add  to  the  remarks  which  I  submittf-'d  tliis  morning  a 
portion  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  ihe  Philadelphia  Record. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  sent  from  Des  Moines.  leva,  under  date  of 
October  8,  1937.  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Clydb 
L.  Herring,  of  Iowa,  in  which  he  said  in  part: 

If  our  national.5  wish  to  cha.?e  tho  .lollar  In  war-ricJdfn  ooiintrl'^s. 
let  them  do  It  at  their  oxn  risk,  but  bring  our  soldiers  and  ships 
home. 

ACRICULTrKAL    RELIEF 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  fS.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  fluw  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  interstate  and  forei^'n  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres.dent.  it  is  an  anti- 
climax to  me  to  follow  the  elv-quenr  Senator  from  Norlh 
Carolina  LMr.  Rjkynolbsj,  esptCidlly  when  he  is  talking  of 
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day,  of  course,  or  within  2  days.    Then  we  may  comment  '  been  nred,  no  expense  larger  than  the  coft  of  a  cablegram 
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the  great  current  problem  of  the  dny — foreign  relations.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senate  to  recur  for  a  few  minutes 
to  a  di.^cus'^.cn  of  the  pendin;;  farm  hill. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the 
prolonged  dl'^cussion  of  the  proposed  so-called  farm  bill. 
It  has  b<'en  intensely  interesting  to  me  because  most  of  my 
life  has  been  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits,  either  as  a  pro- 
ducing farmer  or  as  the  marager  of  a  farmers'  cooperative 
concerned  with  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities. 

In  other  days  I  gave  careful  study  to  the  debenture  plan 
that  was  advanced  by  the  National  Grange  and  followed 
every  step  of  the  McNary-Haugen  Act  in  its  turbulent  course 
through  the  Congress,  and  was  stunned,  as  were  so  many 
fa'-Tners,  by  its  veto  by  the  President. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  disaster  resulting  from  the  unfor- 
tunate efforts  of  President  Hoover's  Farm  Board.  I  watched 
the  operations  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  rejoiced  in  its  accomplish- 
ments, criticized  its  weaknesses,  and  regretted  its  invalida- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  observed  with  great  interest 
the  effort-s  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  secure  farm 
equity  through  a  government  buying  and  storage  program 
that  only  was  saved  from  a  major  disaster  by  short  crops 
in  the  United  States  brought  about  by  a  combination  of 
drought  and  controlled  production,  and  I  am  familiar  with 
the  coffee-storage  scheme  that  had  such  a  tragic,  far- 
reaching,  and  upsetting  effect  upon  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal life  of  our  good  South  American  neighbor,  Brazil. 

I  know  the  pride  and  deep  satisfaction  of  the  man  who 
gazes  with  affection  upon  his  own  broad  acres  and  imagines 
in  his  weakness  that  he  is  master  of  what  he  surveys.  I 
know  the  exhilaration  and  joys  of  an  outdoor  life.  I  know 
the  hardship  that  follows  a  crop  failure  and  the  sweet  music 
of  raindroF>s  on  parched  fields.  I  know  the  thriU  of  plough- 
ing a  furrow  almost  as  straight  as  the  course  of  the  prover- 
bial crow.  I  am  interested  in  the  farm  problem  primarily 
because  I  am  a  farmer  born  and  bred.  My  father  before 
me  was  a  farmer,  as  was  his  father,  and  his  ancestors  for 
generations. 

In  short,  while  others  may  draw  upon  their  imaginations 
to  paint  a  v1\id  picture  of  the  joys  and  miseries  of  farm 
life,  I  need  but  to  recall  actual  experiences  to  memory. 

I  am  glad  that  this  special  session  of  Congress  has  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  agriculture.  No  Con- 
gre.ss  will  ever  be  engaged  in  a  better  purpose.  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  promote  the  welfare  of  America  in  a 
manner  that  will  make  our  Nation  happy  and  contented  by 
establishing  agriculture  on  an  equitable  basis  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminating  cruel  hunger,  or  it  may  adopt,  in  a 
spirit  of  impatience  and  short-sightedness,  a  policy  of  agri- 
cultural restriction  that  will  inevitably  be  foDowed  by  a 
national  decline. 

Indeed  America  needs  above  all  other  things  agricultural 
stability,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  that  large  group  of 
patient,  patriotic  producers  of  food,  the  men  and  women  on 
our  American  farms,  but  for  the  welfare  of  every  human  in 
America  created  with  a  God-given  and  a  God-imposed  appe- 
tite for  good  things  to  eat. 

Members  of  the  Senate  do  not  desire  to  vote  against  a 
farm  bill;  they  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  Their 
knowledge  of  and  their  sincere  sympathy  for  the  farmers' 
situation  is  real  and  not  just  pretended.  They  know  that 
when  the  farmer  is  prosperous  the  country  will  be  prosperous. 
They  want  the  farmers  to  think  that  they  are  striving  with 
all  their  ability  to  work  out  a  stubborn,  unsolved,  ancient 
problem.  They  do  not  want  the  Record  to  show  that  they 
have  ever  opposed  a  farm  measure,  even  though  the  prospect 
of  accomplishing  much  is  not  bright.  I  share  that  feeling, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  sit  silently  and  see  Congress 
make  what  I  believe  to  be  a  terrible  mistake  without  voicing 
a  vigorous  protest.  I  have  heard  the  able  discussion  on  this 
bill  day  after  day,  and  I  have  reluctantly  and  sorrowfully 
reached  the  realization  that  its  passage  in  its  present  form 
will  be  the  crudest  blow  ever  dealt  America's  farmers. 
America's  hungry,  and  our  country's  future. 

America  is  studded  with  sparkling  social  diamonds  in  the 
form  of  schools  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  Gulf  to 
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Canada,  but  there  is  hardly  a  school  In  this  broad  land— and 
I  regret  to  say  thi.s — that  does  not  have  upon  its  rolls  under- 
nourished children  and  in  the  aggregate  countless  numtx-rs 
of  them.  Surveys  made  by  the  welfare  agen:ies  dlsclo.'^e  the 
startling  fact  that  an  unbelievably  large  percentage  of  the 
children  of  America  are  undernourished,  some  through  pa- 
rental ignorance  and  indifference,  but  far  too  niany  from  a 
shortage  in  the  home  of  meat  and  bread  and  milk.  Go  out  on 
the  streets  in  any  city  in  America  and  you  vnU  find  hungry 
men  and  womeji. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  that  sordid  picture.  Even,-  Senator  is 
familiar  with  it.  and  yet  we  hesitate  to  deal  courageously  with 
it.  The  enactment  into  law  by  Congress  of  the  philosophy  of 
scarcity  is  willfully  wicked,  and  especially  s^j  since  we  have 
been  reminded  time  and  time  again  by  our  great  President — 
and  his  statement  has  never  been  successfully  challenced — 
that  one-third  of  our  population  is  right  now  poorly  clothed, 
poorly  fed,  and  poorly  housed. 

Stripped  of  all  of  its  high-sounding  purposes  and  noble 
aspirations,  stripped  of  its  words  without  end,  lis  calcula- 
tions in  higher  mathematics  and  mj'sterious  formulas,  ju.st 
what  does  the  farm  bill  do?  What  are  its  func:.ions?  What 
are  its  effects?  How  does  it  operate?  Everj-  Senator  should 
know  the  correct  answers  to  these  fimdamental  questions. 

It  deals  with  tobacco,  nee,  cotton,  com,  and  wheat,  and 
indirectly  it  adversely  affects  all  other  agriculiural  produc- 
tion, especially  changing  and  upsetting  present  methods  of 
grazing  and  fattening  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  operation  of  the  bill  in  each 
of  these  branches  of  agriculture,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out 
briefly  some  of  its  provisions  pertaining  to  wheat. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the  growing, 
milling,  and  merchandising  of  wheat.  In  fact,  I  regard 
myself  as  somewhat  of  an  expert  on  the  subject.  Here  are 
some  of  the  wheat  provisions  that  are  bothering  me.  The 
top  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  this  bill  at  a  price  some  place 
between  $1.15  and  $1.21  per  bushel  through  the  automatic 
liquidation  of  the  supplies  in  the  ever-normal  granary.  The 
bottom  price  for  wheat  is  fixed  at  63  cents  per  bushel  by 
loans  that  are  authorized  to  be  offered  at  that  level. 

The  bill  does  not  guarantee  a  parity  price  for  wheat:  in 
fact,  for  all  practical  purposes  under  its  "protection  to  the 
consumer"  provisions,  it  guarantees  that  there  shall  not  be  a 
parity  price  by  compelling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when 
such  a  price  has  been  reached,  to  call  loans  secured  by 
wheat,  to  release  stocks  of  wheat  held  under  seal  and  stocks 
of  wheat  held  under  marketing  quota  restrictions,  and  to  d:s- 
po.se  of  stocks  of  wheat  acquired  by  the  loan  corporation. 
It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  visualize  what  that 
method  of  dumping  and  forced  liquidation  will  do  to  the 
wheat  market  and  the  so-called  parity  price.  When  the 
price  of  wheat  even  approaches  parity,  buyers  will  have  a 
right  to  become  very  timid  and  will  be  careful  to  keep  the 
price  a  little  below  parity  and  not  cross  that  deadly  line  that 
will  bring  down  upon  their  heads  the  flood  of  wheat  in  the 
ever-normal  granary. 

Another  very  drastic  provision  that  is  hard  to  under- 
stand— the  wheat  fanner  is  liable  for  an  excess  marketing 
penalty  of  approximately  60  cents  a  bushel  for  any  imfair 
8.^icultural  practice  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. In  other  words,  find  him  guilty  of  unfair  practices 
and  take  his  wheat  away  from  him.  just  as  is  done  in  Russla. 

A  referendum  is  provided  wherein  the  wheat  farmer  may 
choose  to  submit  to  a  restrictive  quota;  but  if  one-third  of 
the  voters  vote  against  such  quota  restriction,  soil -conserva- 
tion benefit  and  parity  payments  are  cut  off.  and  he  cannot 
be  given  a  Government  loan  on  his  wheat.  In  his  extremity 
he  must  vote  for  a  restrictive  quota  system,  whether  he  per- 
sonally likes  it  or  not,  or  bring  that  terrible  penalty  upon 
all  wheat  farmers.  It  will  not  be  voting  as  we  vote  in 
America.  It  will  be  like  voting  in  Europe.  "Vote,  but  vote 
right,  or  else!" 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  to  allot  a  total  of 
67.400,000  acres  for  growing  wheat  among  all  the  counties 
of  America  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  during  the  last  10  years.    Where  doe* 
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that  place  our  States  and  our  counties? 
of  Colorado  and  my  county  of  Bioffat  the 
acreage  expansion.    Ttie  eastern  two-thii 
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t  denies  my  State 
rtvUege  of  wheat- 
of  the  State  of 


Tfttn«ut.«t  wlB  be  given  a  permanent  right  to  produce  much 


Montana,  the 
generally  will  be 
e.    Unfortunately 


of  America's  wheat  supply,  while  Ne 
Dakotas.  Colorado,  and  the  great  West 
permanently  held  to  a  low  wheat  acr 
for  ua.  we  stopped  trying  to  grow  whealt  when  the  price 
reached  the  lows  of  the  last  few  years,  and  aow  our  acre- 
age is  to  be  frozen  to  that  abnormal  low. 

Colorado  perhaps  would  not  object  so  st  renuously  to  fixed 
quotas  and  to  the  freezing  of  present  production  experience 
Into  a  permanent  right  and  prlTilege  to  produce  if  we  were 
given  equal  protection  by  fixed  frozen  qiotas  on  the  basis 
of  our  present  production  of  cattle,  she<p.  hogs,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  To  deny  Coloradc  the  right  to  ex- 
pand on  her  acreages  of  wheat  or  com,  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  the  rest  of  the  country  freedom  to  expand  in 
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now   ixoduce,   is 


aaz  foreign  com- 
to  expand  their 
and  if  this  bill 
wiQ  be  held  in 
Australia,  India, 
celebrate  because 
[orelgn  markets. 


the  agricoltoral   commodities 
manifestly  not  equitable. 

When  this  Congress  azmoonces  to  the  i  orld  that  we  have 
adopted  the  spiral  form  of  crop  reduction 
petitors  will  naturally  rejcice  and  plan 
agrlcaltnral  acreages  accordingly.  Whei 
paases,  I  predict  that  great  celebration  i 
Canada,  Mexico,  South  America,  Africa 
and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  world.  They  wil 
tbdr  foremost  competitor  has  abandoned 

Our  great  transportation  systems  are  gjping  mto  receiver- 
diip  now  berauffp  tbey  do  not  have  enouf  h  business.  What 
will  become  of  them  when  20.0004X)0  acn  s  are  taken  out  of 
com,  10,000,000  acres  out  of  wbeat.  and  :  5.000,000  acres  out 
of  cotton  production? 

In  my  opinion,  no  farm  bill  wUl  meet  the  sitiiatkm  con- 
troDting  America  without  incorporating  li  ito  it  these  funda- 
mental principles  and  pc^des: 

First.  Oive  the  American  market  exclus  vely  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  at  a  price  that  will  be  both  :  air  to  him  and  to 
the  consumer.  I 

Secmd.  Authorise  and  direct  the  admlnlstratlan  to  dis- 
tribute processed  food  and  clothing  to  all  deserving  needy 
persons  tn  America  free. 

"nurd.  ProTlde  an  ever-normal  granary  (ufBclent  to  protect 
American  consumers  against  crop  failures  and  emergencies. 

Fourth.  Make  no  foolish  effort  to  raise  the  world  price  of 
staple  farm  commodities  by  an  enforced  irogram  of  scarcity 
tn  America  and  do  not  encourage  foreifn  agricultural  ex- 
pansion by  a  deliberate  eosapoJaoary  restr  ctlcm  of  American 
production  and  willful  abandonment  of  f oi  eign  markets. 

Fifth.  If  a  burdensome  niridus  ol  a  sta  pie  farm  commod- 
ity over  and  above  our  current  and  proba  t>}e  future  need  be 
produced,  prorate  such  smidus  to  the  fainers  producing  It 
and  offer  it  on  the  world  mazket  at  a  pri  ce  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptat^.  or.  If  condltians  and  drcmnstanc  a  warrant,  dispose 
of  it  for  foreign  charity,  but  dispose  of  It. 

In  oondusitm,  I  am  compelled  to  say  Xt  at  the  pending  bill 
Is  contrary  to  every  American  tradition  a  k1  is  decidedly  un- 
American  both  as  to  the  agricoltoral  poUc  es  and  the  admtn- 
istratlye  methods  which  It  adopts.  It  Is  b  illt  upon  the  f oun- 
datton  of  the  wicked  and  f  abe  philosophy  of  the  ecoKM»ny  of 
scarcity.  It  deceives  the  farmers,  who  th  nk  they  are  to  re- 
eetre  parity  prices,  while  the  bill  actually  ctsitains  no  provl- 


Jbe  bill  Juggles  the 
glTlng  the  farmer 


ikms  for  the  paymoit  of  parity  prices, 
fonds  of  the  conservation  program  withou 
additional  benefits.  It  does,  however,  g  ve  him  addtional 
regulations  with  which  he  must  comply  t  >  be  ellgiUe  to  re- 
odTe  the  benefits  already  being  given  hm  under  the  Soil 
Conserratlon  Act;  In  short,  no  additional  i  evenue  and  so  ad- 
ditional price,  but  many  addltioxial  bureajicratic  regulations. 

It  takes  55  peromt  of  the  cosaservatlon 
to  the  farmers  of  Colorado  and  other  Stiites  and  uses  these 
fonds  to  make  pcuity  payments  to  cottoii.  wheat,  and  com 
farmers.  The  potato,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
Iwd  under  the  bill,  because  they  lose  55  lercent  of  the  soil- 
eooaervation  fonds  now  available  to  tbem. 


I  have  heard  it  stated  In  the  cloak  rooms  many  times  that 
the  bill  will  be  rewritten  in  the  conference  room.  I  most 
sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  rewritten. 

My  colleagues.  I  plead  with  you  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmers,  the  American  railroads,  merchants  and  business- 
men.  the  American  unemployed,  and  the  Araencan  under- 
nourished to  rewrite  this  bill.  In  the  name  of  the  more 
abundant  life,  the  symbol  of  this  administration,  we  must 
rewrite  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  'Mr.  Dutfy  in  the  chair). 
The  question  Is  on  agreems  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  the  amendment  ol  the 
committee. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  may  the  amendment  be 
stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

TTie  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  93.  line  7.  after  the 
word  "made",  it  is  proposed  to  stnlte  out  the  words  "and  be- 
fore the  expressioru" 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  if  it  Is  m  order  at  this  time, 
and  I  think  it  is.  I  should  like  to  have  stated  an  amendment 
I  have  lying  on  the  desk,  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  94.  between  lines  3  and  4.  I 
wUl  appreciate  having  the  amendment  stated. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Will  not  the  Senator  withhold  his  amend- 
ment a  moment?  We  have  not  yet  acted  on  the  commitLce 
amendment  to  which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  pro- 
posed his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  starting  with  line  5.  page  93, 
and  going  through  line  3  on  page  94. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
about  one  phrase  in  the  amendment  before  it  is  voted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  Is  to  be  debate,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  be  recognized,  as  he  had  addressed 
the  chair. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  docs  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont have  in  mind  discussing  the  amendment  on  page  93? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  have  no  intention  of  taking  the  floor  to 
discuss  It;  I  wish  to  ask  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  a  question. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  until  the  Senator 
may  complete  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Apparently  this  Is  an  unfortunate  time  to 
a£^  the  question.  If  the  intention  is  to  keep  the  question 
open  until  after  the  Senator  from  Florida  shaU  have  ad- 
dressed the  Senate,  I  am  willing  to  wait  until  he  shall  have 
concluded. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Is  the  Senator  from  Florida  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Yes;  on  page  94. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  that  is  so.  then  the  committee  amend- 
ment should  not  be  acted  on  until  after  the  Senator's 
amendment  may  be  acted  on. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  amendment  I  propose  Is  germane, 
I  should  like  to  have  it  In  the  nature  of  an  addition,  under 
a  different  subhead,  so  it  would  be  appropriate  to  go  ahead 
on  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEIY.  If  it  is  cu  a  new  subject,  and  is  a  new 
section  or  paragraph,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  understood  the 
Sesiator  from  Florida  to  state  that  the  amendment  would  not 
come  at  any  point  in  the  bill  now  designated  as  a  committ-ee 
amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  I  thought  the  pertinent  place  was  between 
Unes  3  and  4  on  page  94.  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
pnevious  matter  should  be  held  up.  and  I  am  Wiliing  to 
defer  proffering  the  amendment  until  tl;c  matter  on  page 
93  can  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  will  ask  my  question,  then,  and  perhaps 
Bcmeone  can  answer  it. 

Starting  at  line  9.  on  page  9J,  ^h^'  text  r^ads.  "In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  payment  or  grant  measured  by," 
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which  means  that  the  amendment  proposed  would  chance 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  so  that  the  payments  or  benefits 
under  a  contract  made  with  the  Government  would  be  de- 
termined m  part  or  measured  by  the  following  subsection 
provisions.    One  of  them  is  as  follows: 

(D  In  order  to  provide  adequately  for  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  of  any  one  or  more  agricultural  commodities  and  to 
effectuate  tiie  purposes  specified  In  section  7  (a),  and  the  value 
cf  the  production  of  such  commodity  or  group  of  commodities 
on  such  national  acreage  on  the  basis  of  average  valuea  'or  the  10 
years  immediitely  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  payment  Is 
determined 

My  question  is.  Do  the  proponents  of  the  bill  intend  to 
provide  for  a  conflict  here  with  the  other  parts  of  the  bill 
which  made  the  comparison  with  respect  to  corn  and  wheat 
with  values  during  a  base  period  between  1909  and  1914  and 
values  in  certain  other  years  with  respect  to  tobacco?  I 
should  like  to  have  an  explanation  of  this  yardstick,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  yardsticks  by  which  it  is  proF)C>sed  to  meas- 
ure the  payments  which  hereafter  shall  be  made  under  the 
.<:oil-conservation  agreements. 

What  is  the  difference?  What  is  the  purpose?  Are  we 
now  about  to  change  the  measure  of  those  payments?  If 
we  are,  we  ought  to  understand  It.  It  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant thing.  We  have  tried  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
with  remarkable  benefit  to  the  country,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
proceed  to  amend  it  in  an  essential  provision  like  this,  the 
measurement  of  the  payments  thereunder  to  be  made  with- 
out knowing  what  I  am  doing;  and  I  confess  that  on  read- 
ing this  I  cannot  tell  what  is  meant.  That  is  why  I  ask  the 
question. 

Mr.  B.AJNKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor, if  I  can  make  a  satisfactory  answer  to  him.  in  the  first 
place.  I  am  not  the  sponsor  of  this  formula  and  I  have  an 
amendment  to  suggest  to  the  formula.  I  think  it  is  proper 
that  I  should  make  that  statement  in  the  beginning.  But  I 
shall  endeavor  to  answer  as  best  I  can.  because  the  Sena- 
tor's question  is  asked  in  good  faith,  and  is  a  proper  question. 

The  formula  was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  sent  to  the  committee,  and  it  grows  out  of  the 
constant  controversy  between  producers  of  different  com- 
modities as  to  a  proper  division  of  the  money  available  un- 
der the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  The  Soil  Conservation  Act 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  $500,- 
000.000.  It  sets  up  different  purposes  for  which  the  money 
may  be  expended,  carrying  out  the  soil-conservation  and  soil- 
building  program.  The  Senator  is  familiar  with  that,  and. 
as  I  understand,  he  just  spoke  in  a  commendatory  way  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  itself.  I  was  one  of  the  joint 
authors  of  the  act,  and  I  am  proud  of  it,  too.  But  that  act 
does  not  go  into  detail,  nor  does  it  set  up  a  formula  for  the 
division  of  the  money. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question  at  that  point?  ^ 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  hope  it  will  not  disturb  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  When  the  Senator  makes  the  statement  that 
it  does  not  set  up  a  formula  I  ask  him  if  he  regards  what  ap- 
pears on  page  160  of  the  laws  relating  to  agriculture  as  a 
formula. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Is  that  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
E>omestic  Allotment  Act? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  have  not  it  before  me. 

Mr.  AUSTI.N.    Let  me  read: 

Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  carry  out  the  purpwses  speci- 
fied in  clauses  •  *  •  by  making  payments  and  grants  •  •  » 
mea-sured  by  d)  their  treatn;ent  or  use  of  their  land,  or  a  part 
tlierrof,  for  soil  restoration,  soil  rcnservation,  or  the  prevention  of 
ero^icn,  i2)  rliar.ges  in  tlie  use  of  their  land.  (3)  a  percentage  of 
their  normal  production  ol  any  one  or  more  agricultural  com- 
modities— 

And  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 
I  ask  the  Senator,  does  he  not  regard  that  as  the  formula 
which   heretofore   the   Secretary   was   bound  to  employ  in 


measuring  the  amount  of  grants  and  pnvments  under  that 
law? 

Mr.  BAJ^fKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  that  does  net  state 
what  percentage  shall  be  given  each  of  the  factors,  if  they 
may  be  so  termed,  mentioned  m  the  act.  I  do  not  regard 
that  as  a  formula  for  a  division  of  the  money.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  intended  to  .'specify  activities  in  which  the  Soil 
Conservation  Administration  is  directed  to  participate,  rather 
than  saying,  for  instance,  what  part  of  the  money  shall  be 
spent  on  the  px)tato  growers,  or  what  percentage  of  it  shall 
be  spent  in  the  interest  of  promoting  dairying  or  some  of 
the  basic  commodities;  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  my  informa- 
tion that  the  producers  of  practically  every  commodity,  or 
at  least  a  number  of  them,  have  been  criticizing  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  ground  that  they  felt  that  the  Secretary-  was 
not  giving  them  a  fair  division  of  the  money.  Consequently, 
of  course,  that  puts  anybody  vested  with  discretion  on  the 
spot,  because,  however  fair  he  may  try  to  be  and  however 
fair  he  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  anyone  who  is  in- 
terested that  that  is  so.  Therefore,  if  a  suitable  formula 
can  be  worked  out.  It  would  be  well  to  work  it  out.  and 
thereby  indicate  at  least  to  the  Secretary  what  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  is  with  respect  to  the  division  of  this 
appropriation. 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

I  yield. 

I  understand  what   the  Senator  from 


Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD. 
Mr.   AUSTIN.     As 


Alabama  has  so  well  stated,  it  is  that  this  is  a  new  element 
introduced  into  the  old  formula.  That  is  to  say.  the  old 
formula  provided  for  measurement  of  payments  to  an  in- 
dividual farm  or  farmer  but  did  not  undertake  to  pre.scnbe 
the  formula  by  which  the  amounts  were  to  be  allotted  as 
between  commodities.  Is  that  the  meaning  of  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Not  entirely:  no  We  could  not  well  fix 
the  amount  that  would  go  to  each  farmer  without  having 
some  general  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  commodiiy  that 
at  that  time  primarily  would  be  produced.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  could  not  fix  the  general  amount  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  numb-r  of  farms  enpaged  in  that  par- 
ticular work,  and  further  elements,  such  as  the  value  of  the 
production  and  the  necessity  for  rotating  crops  in  order  to 
restore  land  and  give  it  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  its  fertility 
in  different  ways.  So  there  are  numerous  elements  involved, 
both  in  the  individual  farm  allotment  and  in  the  amount  to 
be  apportioned  to  specific  crops. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  PreMdent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  can  see  quite  plainly  the  benefit  that  may 
arise  from  a  formula  with  reference  to  the  division  between 
tobacco  and  potatoes,  for  example;  and  yet  I  cannot  see  how 
an  additional  provision  of  this  character  is  nef  ded  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  heretofore  has  been 
able  to  operate  under  the  old  formula  without  any  apparent 
inequity  or  difficulty  as  between  farmers.  There  may  have 
been  some  experience  as  between  commodities  about  winch  I 
know  nothing  which  requires  some  legislation.  If  that  Is  what 
this  amendment  means,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  observes  that  the  ele- 
ments in  the  formiUla  are  very  largely  based  upf^sn  acreage. 
No.  1  is  the  national  acreage  required  to  be  devoted  to  the 
group  of  crops  and  No.  2  is  the  normal  avrrage  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  such  commodity  during  the 
10-year  period. 

Those  are  the  two  chief  factors  which  clearly  indicate 
that  the  Department  had  in  mind  in  submitting  the  amend- 
ment the  quantity  of  acreage  and  the  volume  of  production, 
and  elements  of  that  .sort  which  are  entirely  different  from  a 
plan  or  formula  deaung  with  a  specific  farm. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  this  formula  was  submitted 
by  the  Department  because,  I  a.~5sumc.  they  are  hunting  for 
some  sort  of  relief  from  the  pre-ssurc  that  ha.s  been  brought 
by  different  groups  and  different  sections  and  different  areas 
with  respect  to  the  volu.Tie  of  work  to  be  done  in  their  com- 
m.unities  and  their  sections  under  the  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram.   This  is  an  amendment,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
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properly  noted,  to  the  Soil  ConjKrvation 
the  administration  of  the  entire 
iDd  is  not  conftaied  to  the  basic  crops 

ICr.  LA  FOLLBTTE.    Mr.  President,  will 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    If  that  Is  true,  car 
m  how  this  amendment.  If  adopted,  will 
nnder  the  Soil  Conserration  Act?    Can 
approximation  of  Its  effect? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President.  I 
ator  from  Vermmt  [Mr.  Aosmr]  largely 
the  committee  who  haTe  handled  this 
I  know  In  a  general  way,  howerer.  that 
corers  the  situation  so  far  as  I  have  stated 

Mr.   LA   POLUBTTE.    If  the  Senator 
statement  that  this  amendment  modifies  the 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President.  I  did 
Oea  the  policy.    I  say  it  fixes  the  policy. 
sure  off  the  Department. 

Mr.  LA  FOUJSTTE.    Yes;  but  if  it  fixe^ 
resard  to  the  entire  Soil  Conservation  Act, 
Is  very  Important  that  the  Senate  should 
the  amendment  before  we  are  called  on  to 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  would  say  to  the 
sin  [Mr.  La  Folurtx]  and  the  Senator 
Axsmil  that  the  present  method  of  making 
the  Soil  Canaervation  Act  is  defined  in  the 
eral  language,  but  in  the  administration  of 
has  been  adopted  which  consists  of  takin; 
tkm  four  different  factors:  First,  one- 
ment  is  based  on  the  number  of  acres  in 
one-fourth  of  the  allotment  Is  based  on  the 
grown  on  said  acreage;  third,  one-fourth  ( 
baaed  on  the  ntmiber  of  acres  by  which  the 
than  the  average  acreage  for  the  past 
the  diverted  acreage;  and  fourth,  one- 
tbe  crops  on  that  diverted  acreage. 

If  Senators  will  examine  the  language 
on  page  93.  and  ending  in  line  3  or  page 
that  the  amendment  under  consideration 
the  more  specific  provlsicms  of  the  formuli 
adopted  in  the  administration  of  the  law  anc 
one  and  two  which  I  have  Just 
three  and  four.   That  is  the  only  thing  tliat 
am  Informed  by  the  Department  that  the 
Ing  funds  provided  by  this  formula  will 
change  the  present  method  of  allocation 
other  crops. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  win  the 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  EUJENDBR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Does  the  Senator  from 
that  this  amendment  on  pages  93  and  94  ( 
to  directed  scdely  at  the  division  to  be 
be  made  as  between  ccounodlties,  such  as 
and  such  things,  and  that  it  is  not  directetl 
of  payments  or  grants  to  be  made  to 

Iff.  ELL£NDBR    As  I  understand  It. 
explained  to  me  by  the  Department,  it  Is 
bcgtmitng  tn  line  22,  page  92.  adds  anoth^ 
to  be  used  In  measuring  the  payments  on 
The  amendment  beginning  in  line  9.  on 
method  to  be  used  in  allocating  funds 
ties.    The  funds  thus  allocated  to  each 
used  in  determining  the  rate  of  payment 
in.  computing  pajrments  for  individual 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  begins  In  line 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    To  what  section  does 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  do  not  have  the  act 
are  now  considering  amendments  to 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sena 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.    Tlie  fact  that  55  percent  of 
tloD  appropriation  wlU  go  to  the  three 
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ict  in  rather  gen- 
he  act  a  formula 
into  ccnsldera- 
of  the  allot- 
crop;  seoHid. 
ralue  of  the  crops 
the  allotment  is 
acreage  was  less 
period;  that  is. 
on  the  value  of 


b<:ginning  in  line  9 

H,  they  will  find 

into  the  law 

which  ha.s  been 

combines  factors 

and   factors 

has  been  done.    I 

i^iethod  of  allocat- 

In  any  manner 

with  respect  to 


Seciator  yield  to  me 


Louisiana  believe 

the  pending  bill 

or  allotment  to 
[Mtatoes,  tobacco, 

at  the  amounts 
fanners? 
md  as  has  been 

follows:  Item  4. 

factor  which  is 
Individual  farms. 

93,  specifies  the 

the  commodl- 

would  be 

which  wUl  apply 

under  item  4, 

22,  on  page  92. 

Senator  refer? 
)efore  me,  but  we 

8  of  the  act. 
or  yield? 


page 
amcng 
corunodlty 


farns 


he  soll-conserva- 
conimodities  of  com, 


wheat,  and  cotton,  and  the  balance  of  45  percent  will  be 
used  for  soil-conservation  pa3rments  on  all  other  commodi- 
ties made  necessary  the  adoption  of  the  formula  here  in 
order,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  said  a  few  moments 
ago,  that  each  individual  farm  or  commodity  should  have 
the  same  payments  that  are  now  being  given  to  it.  The  only 
reason  for  this  change  is,  as  before  indicated,  that  in  divid- 
ing up  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  this  change  was 
necessary  to  continue  the  same  sort  of  payments  to  all  the 
other  commodities  which  are  now  being  made. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  both  the  Senators 
for  what  they  have  stated.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in 
the  Soil  Coaservaticm  Act  that  provision  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  refers.  Probably  it  Is  there,  but  I  am 
unable  to  find  that  formula.  The  formula  I  find  is  ex- 
pressed in  sectlcn  8  (b). 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Section  8  Cb) ;  yes. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  That  does  not  refer  to  one-fourth  of  this 
and  one-fourth  of  that.  It  refers  to  principles,  and  says  that 
it  shall  be  measured  by,  1 1  •  their  treatment  or  use  of  their 
land,  and  so  forth;  (2>  changes  in  the  use  of  their  land;  and 
(3)  a  percentage  in  the  use  of  their  production,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    And  four? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  And  4,  which  is  stricken  cut  already,  did 
provide  any  combination  of  the  four.  Now  we  have  amended 
that  so  that  it  is  measured  by  an  equitable  share  of  some- 
thing. Those  are  niunerals.  They  are  not  fractions  of  the 
total. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that.  Senator;  but  follow- 
ing the  principles  set  forth  the  Secretary  has  used  four  fac- 
tors, and  in  allocating  funds  among  the  commodities  the 
Secretary  has  given  a  one-fourth  weight  to  each  of  them. 
That  Ls  how  that  happens. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Then  I  cannot  see  what  benefit  Is  to  accrue 
to  the  public  from  a  combination  of  Nos.  1  and  2  in  one 
provision  and  Nos.  3  and  4  in  another.  In  fact,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  student  of  that  amendment  that  we 
are  now  considering  would  apply  It  to  farm  payments.  I 
doubt  very  much  If  the  amendment  expresses  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  desires  to  obtain,  for  it  starts  off 
with  the  words: 

In  detenrLLnlng  the  amount  of  any  payment  or  grant. 

And  I  think  that  if  it  refers  to  the  division  or  allotment 
as  between  commodities  or  goods  that  it  should  start  out 
with  the  words  "in  determining  the  proportion  of  any  allot- 
ment to  any  commodities." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  read  on  line  11.  page  93.  imder  "(1),"  he  will  note 
that  there  is  a  combination  under  that  section,  up  to  line  21, 
of  the  two  factors  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago.  Beginning 
with  "(2)"  on  line  21.  page  93,  and  ending  with  line  3.  on 
page  94.  there  is  a  combination  of  the  other  two  factors  I  have 
juat  mentioned. 

As  I  stated,  the  purpose  Is  to  sub.stitute  specific  language 
for  general  language,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  Department 
that  this  combination  will  in  no  manner  affect  the  present 
method  of  allocatmg  funds  for  crops  other  than  those  men- 
tioned in  the  bill. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  from  reading  or  from  listen- 
ing to  the  very  learned  elucidation  of  the  amendment,  I  can- 
not see  any  earthly  use  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment  to 
offer  on  line  21,  page  93,  which  I  should  like  to  have  stated  at 
this  time.  The  amendment  is  to  clarify  the  committee 
amendment  in  one  particular.  It  is  to  be  inserted  after  the 
words  "average  acreage." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Br.owN  of  Michiran  In  the 
chair) .  The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee  will  be 
stated. 

The  Cnny  Clerk.  On  page  93.  hne  21,  after  the  word 
"acreage",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Ibchidlng  in  the  applicable  years  arrpajyes  diverted  from  such 
production  because  c<  agricultural  adjustment  and  soil-conserv»- 
Uon  programs. 


1  asit  ine  oenaior.  aot?s  ne  nut  rPK'diu  inai  as  me  luiiijuia 


iiiuiiiLifs   »uu   iiieu    tfui.uiia   ui:uci    cii-   ^ini-i 'jii-^ci  nn  :uu    iJiu- 


which   heretofore   the   Secretary   was  bound  to  employ   in  ,   gram.    This  is  an  anu  ndniunt,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
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Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  explain  the  purpose  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia will  refer  to  the  bill,  on  line  21.  the  committee  amend- 
ment states: 

The  national  average  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  such 
commodity. 

What  the  amendment  proposes  is  to  add  such  acreage  as 
may  in  the  past  have  been  diverted.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  quite  a  number  of  farmers  followed  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  and  diverted  acreage  and 
received  benefits,  whereas  others  did  not.  They  found  it 
more  profitable  to  plant  diverted  acres  in  violation  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  put  them  all  on  the  same  footing,  so  that  those  farmers 
who  followed  the  law  will  not  be  penalized. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  thank  ttie  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
ELLENDER  ]  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the  Senator's  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  93? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  No;  my  amendment  will  come  between  lines 
3  and  4  on  page  94. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  advised  that  the 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  at  that  point  at  this  time. 
It  would  have  to  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  I  offer  it  in  that  way,  can  it  be  considered 
at  the  present  time? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICIIR  Yes;  it  will  be  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Very  well:  I  offer  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  As  a  part  of  the  committee  amendment, 
on  page  94,  after  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

(ki  Congress  recognizes  the  insecurity  which  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  liorticulture  eiperlence  on  account  of  hazards  of 
weather  to  which  their  crops  iire  subject  and  desires  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  diminish  such  hazards  and  to  stabilize  agricultural 
yield  against  such  hazards.  Tlierefore  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  set  aside  and  use,  out  of  any  sums 
appropriated  for  the  purp>oses  o .'  the  Soli  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  t.'ie  sum  of  $150,000  annually,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  required  until  sruch  study  is  completed.  In 
making  a  study  of  a  feasible  and  practicable  plan  of  crop  Insiiranca 
for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  othy  crops  particularly  subject  to  the 
hazards  of  weather,  and  to  report  his  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  plan  of  crop  insurance  to  tbe  Congress  at  the 
earliest  pi-actlcable  date. 


Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
amendment  on   page  93.  as  amended. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD. 
Has  the  committee 
been  acted  upon? 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICIK.    It  has  not  been. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  we  ought  to  have  that  amendment  acted  on,  because 
his  amendment  is  not  germane  to  this  one.  Then  he  may 
present  his  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  Is  advised  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  could  not  be 
placed  at  any  other  position  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  ask  i.nanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  may  ha^'e  the  privilege  of  offering  his 
amendment  as  soon  as  the  committee  amendment  has  been 
disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC;ER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
committee,  as  amended.  Without  objection,  the  amendment 
as  amended  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to  register  my  ob- 
jection to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIClilR.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

llie  amendment,  as  amerided,  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  President.  I  was  one  of  tho.'^e  v.lv) 
gladly  concurred  in  the  call  of  the  President  for  a  .<;pcc;al 
session  of  the  Congress  in  aid  of  agriculture,  t>ecau.'^e  I  felt 
that  this  was  an  opportunity  for  the  Conjjress.  with  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  directed  to  the  problem  of  agriculture, 
to  make  some  substantial  and  fundamental  achievement 
toward  the  solution  of  the  pressing  agricultural  problem.  I 
also  entertained  that  view  because  Florida  is  an  agricultural 
State  to  an  extent  not  generally  appreciated. 

I  desire  to  road  just  two  short  paragraphs  from  the 
Canadian  Geographical  Journal  for  November  1937,  which 
carries,  on  page  263.  an  interesting  synposis  of  the  agricul- 
tural activities  of  Florida. 

Reading  from  that  article,  I  obsen-e  the  following: 

Its  agricultural  and  horticultural  operations  are  scattered  from 
the  Prrdldo  Rlvcr  on  Itb  wesu-rn  border  to  the  lime  Krove.a  of 
Monroe  County,  a  distance  via  Alabama  and  Oeorr?la  State  lines 
and  The  Atlantic  Ocean  of  900  miles.  There  are  now  72.8S7  farma, 
wh;ch  are  increasing  in  number  at  the  rate  of  115  farms  per  month. 
More  than  100  kinds  of  productive  foUs  are  Icnown  and  ciaaslQed, 
on  which  are  grown  practically  every  crop  known  to  temperate, 
semltroplcal.  and  tropical  zones. 

Approximately  100  or  our  crops  are  commercial.  AccordlnR  to 
dally  accurate  records  kept  by  the  State  marketing  bureau,  Flor- 
ida produced  during  the  1936  37  sea.*rn  ^n  equivalent  of  163,000 
cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with  a  gross  value  of  $108,000,000. 
These  ngures  liicludc  102  827  carloads  of  citrus  fruits,  with  a 
gros.s  value  of  »68.838.000. 

The  total  agncuUural  investment  In  Florida  is  approximately 
$800,000000  I's  gross  Income  d'oring  the  1936  ?7  beason  was 
$160,000,000. 

In  addition  to  that,  from  the  Blue  Book  of  Southern  Prog- 
ress, published  in  1937  by  the  Manufacturers'  Record  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  it  appears  that  the  South's  total  farm-crop  acre- 
age in  19O0  was  97,423,000.  In  1936  it  was  117.267,200.  Of 
those  acres,  Florida  had  in  cultivation  l,459,80fl  in  1936. 

In  1936,  of  the  value  of  all  southern  farm  crops,  amounting 
to  $2,437,227,000,  Florida— without  citrus  being  included— had 
$85,018,000  in  yield  value,  but  in  the  value  of  farm  commercial 
crops  of  a  truck  character  Florida  led  the  whole  South,  her 
products  in  1936  having  a  gross  value  of  $24,143,000,  of  a  total 
of  $68,784,000  for  the  entire  South,  consisting.  I  l)elieve,  of 
some  15  different  States. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  we  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  question  of  agriculture  and  such  relief  as  may  be  available 
for  that  great  industry. 

Also,  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  our  agricultural 
interest  covers,  generally  speaking,  these  subjects: 

Com.  cotton,  hay,  potatoes,  tobacco,  oranges,  sweetpotatoes. 
tomatoes,  peanuts,  grapes,  soybeans,  lettuce,  strawl)erries, 
peas,  grapefruit,  siigarcane.  cabbage,  beans,  celery,  onions, 
cantaloups,  velvetbeans,  cowpeas,  cane  sirup,  sweet  com.  dry 
field  peas,  watermelons,  cucumbers,  cauliflower,  pecans,  pep- 
pers, artichokes,  beets,  and  eggplant. 

Mr.  President,  some  days  ago.  when  we  were  jirst  entering 
upon  the  question  of  agricultural  relief,  I  humbly  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  public  was  expecting  the  Congress  to 
make  some  fundamental  approach  to  this  problem. 

I  have  not  been  altogether  pleased  by  the  restrictions 
which  the  bill  has  Imposed  upon  agricultural  production. 
A  good  many  fears  enter  my  mind  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  future  if  we  go  too 
rigidly  into  crop  control. 

I  have  a  great  degree  of  sympathy  for  the  views  which 
were  so  ably  and  so  eloquently  expressed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  'Mr.  Borah)  in  giving  recognition  to  the 
need  for  the  widest  po.':sible  distribution  of  our  agricultural 
commodities  so  that  the  largest  pos-sible  number  of  persons 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  them;  and  I  do  not  want  ever  at  any 
time,  to  adopt  here,  even  for  the  protection  of  the  farmer,  a 
policy  which  will  to  an  excessive  degree  limit  the  ability 
and  the  capacity  of  the  needy  corvsumers  of  the  count r>'  to 
have  the  food  and  the  clothing  to  which  they  are  cntitlf^d. 

However,  I  am  willing  to  yield  my  judgment  to  tha*  of 
Senators  who  are  better  informed  than  I  am  on  this  subjt-ct. 
I  know  the  committee  have  made  a  conscientious  fffort  to 
bring  out  a  farm  bill  which  will  have  a  very  great  degree  of 
relief  about  it.    I  know  they  have   labored  diligently  and 


Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  POPE.    The  fact  that  55  percent  of 
tkm  appropriation  will  go  to  the  three 


he  soU-conserTa- 
cooiinodities  of  oom. 


lowing: 

lUchidtng  In  the  applicable  years  acrrapres  diverted  from  such 
proiducUon  because  at  agricvilturai  adjustment  and  soil-conserva- 
Uon  programs. 
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Tcry  honestly  In  their  efforts  to  prepare  th  is  bill.  Of  course 
the  public  at  large  is  somewhat  in  doub:  as  to  why  they 
picked  out  only  five  commodities,  and  die  not  extend  their 
agricultiiral  relief  to  all  commodities. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  67  different  iarm  commodities. 
fjKTh  one  of  which  was  grown  in  this  com  itry  In  1935-36  in 
qoanUty  yield  in  excess  of  $114,000,  rangiz  g  from  kale,  with 
$114,000  yield  In  the  year  1935-36,  up  to  i  »m,  with  a  yield 
of  11.509,000,000  in  the  same  period. 

We  here  in  the  Congress  know  that  the  five  commodities 
dealt  with  by  the  bill  have  been  selected  b  >cause  of  the  fact 
that  the  i»1ces  of  those  commodities  have  suffered  a  greater 
disparity  In  relation  to  Industrial  wages  thm  have  the  other 
crops  I  have  Just  mentioned.  For  example ,  on  page  5  of  the 
publication  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  October  1937  the  Indexes  of  the  varlais  commodities  in 
rdation  to  the  yield  of  industrial  workers  a  re  shown,  and  the 
dtaparity  is  greater  with  grain  and  cottan  products  than 
It  to  with  fruits  and  vegetaUes  and  other  crops.  Neverthe- 
kB.  fnilts  and  vegetables  are  subject  to  i  ertaln  hazards  to 
which  the  other  crops  are  not  subject.  [  have  before  me 
resrettaUe  evidOMe  of  that  fact,  becauai!  during  the  past 
few  days  a  coikA  wave  has  reached  the  ag  rlcultural  and  the 
tmi^-growlng  section  of  norida.  I  have,  or  instance,  a  let- 
ter which  says  to  me: 

Aa  you  have  Men  by  the  papers,  the  vegetable  crops  In  the 
iMkm  r«gton  wer«  wiped  out  by  the  reeent  tro«  . 

I  have  a  telegram  which  tells  me  that  the  county  agent 
advises  that  the  cold  in  the  past  two  nights  caused  10  percent 
damage  to  vegetables  in  a  certain  coxmty. 

I  have  another  telegram  which  says  that  85  percent  loss 
occurred  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  another  section  on 
account  of  the  cold  damage  to  truck  crops  in  that  area. 

That,  together  with  my  knowledge  of  the  subject,  leads 
me  to  believe  that  we  cannot  afford — anc  what  I  say  is  no 
true  of  other  States  than  of  Florida-  -to  let  the  Senate 
this  farm  Mil  without  doing  somet  ling  fundamental 
toward  crop  insurance. 

I  desire  to  commend  hen,  as  I  previously  have,  the  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  PopeI  foi  the  initiative  and 
enterprise  which  he  has  shown  in  respect  t  d  the  fundamental 
quesUon  of  crop  Insurance.  I  think  the  <;kmgress  has  deaJt 
with  DO  queation  which  shall  longer  or  nore  gratefully  be 
remembered  than  the  question  of  crop  iniurance  in  relation 
to  agriculture,  because  I  know  what  a  ter  Ible  toll  crop  haz- 
ards are  takirv  every  y«ar  from  the  toll  o  '  the  fanners.  As 
CTiduoced  by  the  statement  made  on  the  loor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  I 'ore]  the  farmers. 
while  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  ( in  Agriculture  and 
ForestTy  were  being  held,  expressed  even  a  larger  and  greater 
enthusiasm  for  crop  Insurance  than  they  did  for  crop  con- 
troL  So  I  commend  the  Junior  Senator  1  rom  Idaho  for  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  in  respect  to  this  important  subject. 

I  wi^  It  were  possible  for  us,  at  the  i  resent  session  and 
in  the  present  bill,  to  do  something  subs  antial  in  the  way 
of  a  general  jrovlalan  for  crop  insurance.  I  wish  the  com- 
inittee  were  able  aljpis  time  to  write  Ian  ruage  into  the  bill 
which  would  be  adeqaate  to  cover  the  sub  ject  of  crop  insur- 
anoe.  but  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  fair  to  expe  ct  them  to  do  that 
with  the  iziformatlon  they  now  have  at  h  ind.  The  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  have  given  us  advice  hat  they  have  not 
yet  accumulated  sufOcient  information.  Ihey  do  not  yet 
have  adequate  data  to  devise  a  practical  and  feasible  plan 
of  crop  Insurance.  Therefore.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  my  amend- 
ment is  designed  fen-  the  purpose  of  supply  ng  that  deficiency 
of  Infonnatlon. 

I  remind  Senators  that  in  the  last  sessic  □  I  was  the  author 
of  Senate  resolution  108  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  which  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agr  culture  to  make  a 
study  of  a  plan  of  crop  insurance  for  f r  lits  and  vegetables 
and  to  report  that  plan  back  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicabte  time.  From  the  flies  of  the  Se  late  Committee  on 
Asriculture  and  Forestry  I  have  the  respmse  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  refoence  to  that  resolution,  ii  which  he  advises 
that  It  win  take  some  time  to  procure  thi  information,  that 
It  will  require  a  sUtlstical  staff  to  devot  i  itself  to  its  pro- 
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curement,  and  that  he  has  no  fund  presently  appropriated 
to  enable  him  to  do  it.  Hence  I  have  offered  the  j)ending 
amendment  which  is  designed  to  afford  the  Secretary  a  fund 
of  not  to  exceed  $150,000  a  year,  with  the  direction  to  the 
Secretary  to  use  so  much  of  that  fund  as  may  be  required 
to  make  a  study  "of  a  feasible  and  practical  plan  of  crop 
Insurance  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  crops  particu- 
larly subject  to  the  hazards  of  weather,  and  to  report  his 
findings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  such  plan  of 
crop  insurance  to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date." 

The  funds  for  that  appropriation  are  to  be  deducted  from 
the  appropriation  already  made  for  soil-conservation  pay- 
ments. What  better  use  could  possibly  be  made  of  that  rela- 
tively small  amoimt  of  money  than  to  allow  the  Secretary  to 
make  an  intelligent  and  sustained  investigation  of  a  feasible 
and  practical  plan  for  crop  insurance?  I  may  say  that  I 
harve  conferred  with  Department  of  Agriculture  ofBcials  who 
are  cognizant  of  the  subject.  They  are  cognizant  of  the 
amendment  and  they  give  their  hearty  approval  to  it.  I 
believe,  if  we  Incorporate  the  amendment  in  the  bill,  we  will 
be  able  to  retinn  to  the  people,  the  apple  growers  of  New 
York,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  other  sections  of  the  country, 
thje  citrus  growers  of  the  South,  the  vegetable  producers  of 
the  entire  country,  and  tell  them  that  we  have  in  this  bill  a 
sensible  and  intelligent  approach  to  a  practical  and  feasible 
plan  for  crop  insurance.  I  t>elleve  we  uill  live  to  see  the  day 
when  we  will  harken  back  to  the  beginning  of  crop  insuranc3 
made  in  this  bill  and  say  it  was  one  of  the  substantial 
achievements  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Would  the  Senator  be  uilling  to  modify  his 
amendment  so  as  to  eliminat-e  the  words  "annually  until  such 
Investigation  is  complete"?  In  other  words,  would  the  Sen- 
ator be  willing  to  limit  his  amendir.ent  to  one  appropriation 
of  $150,000  and  depend  upon  future  Congresses  to  make  such 
additional  appropriations  as  might  appear  to  be  necessary? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator 
to  misunderstand  my  declination  to  accept  that  suggestion. 
I  decline  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  because  there  again  we 
have  indicated  to  the  country  that  we  are  through  dealing 
with  the  subject  for  some  time.  If  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
subject  and  do  not  believe  something  real  and  substantial 
should  be  done,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  :Mr.  McNary] 
and  many  other  Senators  have  been  contending  for  a  long 
time,  then  let  us  abandon  it.  If  we  approve  of  it,  let  us 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  a  sensible 
and  continued  program  dealing  with  the  subject,  but  place  It 
entirely  Within  his  discretion  as  to  how  much  of  this  money 
he  shall  spend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  Uie  Senator 
from  Florida  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

SINKING   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   GU.NBOAT   "PANAY" 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  two  matters  winch  are  of  some  urgency. 
First,  I  desire  to  present  a  statement  furnished  by  the  Navy 
Department  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  con- 
cerning the  bombing  of  the  United  States  gunboat  Panay 
by  the  Japanese.  I  am  also  presenting  some  figures  from 
the  Navy  Department  which  set  forth  the  number  of  naval 
f)ersonnel  in  China. 

The  statement  from  the  Navy  Department  is  as  follows: 

The  U.  S.  S  Panay.  a  gunboat  of  45C  ton';  displarem.nt,  placed 
In  service  September  10.  1928.  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $2']0.000. 
a  unit  of  the  Yangtze  pii'ro!.  United  States  A-^iatic  He::,  has 
occupied  a  station  at  Naii/.ing  during  r(N  ..nt  months  to  i.fford 
refuge  and  protection  to  the  t7n!»ed  S'^tes  Eniba.«5sy  and  stai? 
and  United  States  citizens  In  Nanking 

On  Dcccmlaer  8.  that  part  of  the  Embassy  stafT  wliicli  liad  not 
accompanied  the  Embajssy  to  HanJcow,  cva  -uated  th--  Ernbiu-i5y  and 
tock  refuge  on  the  Panay  N'ln--^  other  Un:t*^d  State-^  citi^on.^  also 
BOueht  safety  on  board  the  Pancy  On  I>rptnb€r  12,  the  Panay 
moved  up  the  Yangtze  River  m  order  to  t;tt  clear  of  the  attack 
area.  At  about  1.30  p  nt  ,  Siii-.day.  De'r-orr.t^er  IJ  *hc  Pciay  aiid 
three  tankers  of  the  Standard  O.l  Co.  of  Ntw  Yjrk  :*'cre  av.acked 
by  Japanese  bombing  planes.  This  occtirred  at  about  27  miles  up 
the  river  from  Nanking,  near  the  to'jra  of  Hohslen.  The  Panay 
wms  sunk  and  Ibe  twicers  sunk  or  set  on  fire. 


jection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIClilll.    The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

llie  amendment,  as  amerided,  was  agreed  to. 


Senators  who  are  better  informed  than  I  am  on  this  subj«"ct 
I  know  the  committee  have  made  a  conscientious  effort  to 
bring  out  a  farm  bill  which  will  have  a  very  great  degree  of 
relief  about  it.    I  know  they  have   labored  diligently  and 
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First  reports  indicated  that  54  survivors  had  reached  shore.  In- 
cluding the  four  members  of  t  le  Embassy  stafT,  the  captain  and 
executive  officer.  Vx>th  of  whon.  were  injured;  and  that  one  en- 
listed man  had  Ijeen  killed. 

The  comm.ander  in  chief,  Asiatic  Fleet,  will  report  names  of  sur- 
vivors as  soon  as  possible  and  ?stimates  that  there  are  about  six 
more  unaccounted  for  from  the  Panay  and  the  three  Standard  Oil 
ships.  The  H.  M.  S  Bee,  steairing  from  Wuhu.  the  nearest  large 
city  upriver.  has  arrived  at  Hohslen  and  is  endeavoring  to  and  and 
a.s.';l.=t  the  '=ur^-lvors  The  U  S  S.  Oahu,  also  a  gunboat  of  tjje 
Yangtze  patrol,  Is  on  her  way  down  the  river  from  Kinklang  and 
expects  to  arrive  on  the  momlnt;  of  the  14th  (Tuesday). 

The  Japanese  commander  In  chief.  Admiral  Hasegawa,  at 
Shanghai,  has  in.^tructed  the  Japanese  gunboat  Hozu  to  proceed 
from  Nanking  to  assist,  and  also  plans  to  send  a  seaplane  with  a 
siirpeon  and  medical  supplies. 

Ships  of  the  Yangtze  patrol  and  other  naval  vessels  at  various 
points  in  the  present  disturbed  urea  are  so  stationed  in  accordance 
with  Navy  regulations  for  the  protection  of  American  Uvea  and 
property.  Other  nations  with  .similar  interests  In  China  maintain 
the  same  practice  as  regards  naval  vessels  in  that  area. 

Let  me  add  some  information  that  the  press  has  not  here- 
tofore carried:  The  Japanese  bombed  at  least  one  English 
gunboat  and  two  English  merchant  ships,  killing  one  Eng- 
lish sailor  and  injuring  several  others. 

I  think  the  bombing  of  the  English  naval  and  merchant 
vessels  tock  place  first,  and  that  these  vessels  were  located 
approximately  7  to  10  mile;;  from  the  American  gunboat 
that  was  bombed  later  by  thi;  Japanese  airplanes. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  the  information  I  have  on  that 
subject.    I  now  desire  to  turn  to  another  subject. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  leaves 
that  subject  may  I  ask  him  to  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIl.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WALSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  It  has  been  Intimated  on  the  floor  that 
the  Panay  was  up  the  Yangtze  River  to  protect  the  oil 
tankers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
information  to  bear  out  that  insinuation? 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  only  know  what  is  contained  in  the  state- 
ment which  I  have  just  read,  to  the  effect  that  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Emb£.ssy  had  sought  refuge  on  the 
gunboat  and  also  six  other  iUnerican  citizens.  It  undoubt- 
edly was  in  the  vicinity  o-  and  near  the  Standard  Oil 
tankers,  and  I  understand  these  tankers  had  refugees  on 
board.  It  is  quite  possible  the  tankers  were  accompanying 
the  Panay  for  protection. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  Department  did  not  advise  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  gunboats  were  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  Standard  Oil  ve&sels? 

Mr.  WALSH.    I  have  no  such  information. 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WALSH.    The  Navy  i>ersonnel  in  China  is  as  follows: 

A.  On  ships: 

a.  North  China 2,  461 

b.  South  China '393 


Total  afloat 2,854 

B.  Shore  stations  (and  with  Marines) '   96 


Total  naval  personnel 2.950 


At  Shanghai. 
At  Peiping... 


MARINZS 


2,686 

538 


Total  Marines  ashore 3,  114 

Marines  afloat  (ships) 167 


Total  Marines 


3,281 


Total  all  naval  personnel  In  China 6.231 

FIXING    OF    MINIMUM    PRICES    BY    BITUMINOUS    COAL    COMMISSION 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr,  President,  I  desire  to  invite  attention  to 
the  new  minimum  prices  of  bituminous  coal  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Nationsd  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
and  which  are  in  the  main  very  much  higher  than  have  here- 
tofore prevailed. 

The  increased  prices  impose  new  burdens  upon  the  rail- 
roads and  upon  indastry  and  indeed  upon  almost  all  the  con- 
sumers of  coal  and  will  result  In  increasing  the  Nation's  an- 
nual bills  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  One  educational 
institution  in  my  State  estimates  that  the  increased  cost 
placed  upon  them  by  reason  of  this  increased  price  will  be 


$10,000  per  year.  It  is  estimated  the  Increa.sed  costs  to  the 
railroads  and  other  large  industrial  con.'=umers  \\t11  run  into 
hundreds  of  millions. 

These  increase  prices  have  been  decreed  by  the  Commi-ssion 
without  any  public  hearings  and  without  any  disclo.sure  of 
the  facts  or  the  figures  vipon  which  the  Commission  bases 
its  orders,  and  without  any  apparent  justificaUon  in  the 
absence  of  detailed  informatiovi. 

They  were  issued  only  a  few  days  ago  and  are  scheduled 
to  become  effective  within  a  week.  When  various  consumers 
of  the  country  protested  and  requested  a  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission, I  understand,  agreed  to  grant  a  hearing  in  the  fu- 
ture: but  when  request  was  made  that  the  order  increasing 
the  rates  be  suspended  until  after  the  hearing,  that  request 
up  to  this  hour  has  been  refused. 

The  publication  of  the  Commission's  orders,  scheduled  to 
be  effective  next  Thursday.  December  16,  has  precipitated 
an  avalanche  of  protests  from  con-sumers  of  coal  in  New 
England  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation,  and,  indeed, 
many  of  the  producers  of  coal  are  protesting  and  challeng- 
ing the  higher  price  schedules  which  the  Commission  is  now 
undertaking  to  Impose.  It  is  alleged  that  the  prices  in  many 
cases  are  excessive  and  discriminatory  and  ruinous  and 
utterly  without  warrant. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  Included  among  the  vigorous 
and  sweeping  criticisms  and  protests  are  those  of  the  con- 
sumer's counsel  division  of  the  Commission  itself,  a  division 
which  Congress  expressly  provided  for  in  the  act  creating 
the  Commission,  for  the  express  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
consumers  of  coal  from  excessive  prices  and  to  protect  in  all 
respects  the  consumers'  interests. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  course  which  the  Com- 
mission has  elected  t-o  follow  in  itself  fixmg  minimum  prices 
in  secret  and  undertaking  to  put  them  into  effect  on  short 
notice,  without  any  advance  hearings  is  wholly  contrary  to 
the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  act  and  very  possibly  is  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  law — although  as  to  that,  it  is  for  the 
courts  to  say. 

I  see  no  occasion  for  such  arbitrary  and  precipitate  action 
and  can  conceive  of  no  possible  Justification  of  it.  The 
conditions  within  the  bituminous  coal  industry  which  the 
Commission  was  designed  to  remedy  have  been  of  long 
standing.  Government  price  fixing  In  this  highly  competi- 
tive industry,  to  be  applicable  to  endless  varieties  of  coal 
produced  in  dozens  of  different  coal  fields  under  widely  vary- 
ing conditions,  is  at  best  a  proposition  of  great  complexity 
and  of  far-reaching  consequences. 

The  Commission  can  have  no  valid  excuse  for  hasty  and 
arbitrary  action.  No  harm  'v^'ill  be  done  by  postponing  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  schedules  pending  public  hearings 
and  full  opportunity  for  full  examination  and  for  correction 
of  inequities.    Simple  Justice  clearly  requins  such  a  course. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  Commission  will  persist 
in  its  present  refusal  to  postpone  the  effective  date  and  defer 
the  operation  of  the  new  price  schedules. 

If,  however,  the  Commission  does  persist:  In  this  refusal, 
I  look  to  see  not  only  injunction  suits  and  other  proceedings 
in  the  courts  but  also  intervention  by  Congress,  by  what- 
ever means  seems  most  appropriate,  to  curb  the  Commission 
and  to  obtain  the  relief  for  the  consumers  wfiich  the  Com- 
mission is  indisposed  to  accord. 

Congress  enacted  the  Bituminous  Coal  Conservation  Act 
after  considerable  controversy  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
reluctance.  Unless  the  Commission  adopts  a  very  different 
policy  and  pursues  very  different  methods,  in  my  opinion 
there  will  be  great  agitation  an<^  demand  for  repeal  of  the 
law  and  abolition  of  the  Commission  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  addressing  the  Senate  £it  this  time  In 
order  that  the  views  expressed  here  may  find  a  response  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  In  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  Commission  will  not  continue,  as  it  has  up  to 
the  present  hour  done,  to  enforce  the  order  increasing  the 
price  of  bituminous  coal,  which  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  will  amount  to  at  least  50  cents  per  ton  of  an 
i  increase.  I  sincerely  hope  that  for  the  sake  of  orderly  pro- 
i  cedure  and  for  the  sake  of  not  putting  the  Congress  of  tl^ 


wj    Ako    tat\r- 


■wua  5UXLK  nua  uoe  huikpfs  bvuik  of  sci  on  ure. 
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United  States  in  the  posllion  of  passtctK 
prices  by  a  bureau  wittiatit  a  public 
modity,  the  Commission  will  grant  a 


a  law  tncreasinff 
hekrin^  on  any  corn- 
he  uing  before  taking 


Mr.  OUFFEY.    Mr.  President,  will  thit 

Mr.  WALSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OUFFEY.    Has  the  Senator  com^i 
Bltimilnous  Coal  Commission? 

Mr.  WALiSH.    I  have  communicated 
counsel. 

Mr.  axJFFKY.    I  asked  the  Senator 
municated  with  the  Bituminous  Coal 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  have  not:  I  have 
ofllcer  appointed  by  law,  who  is  the 
tector  of  the  consumers. 

Mr.  OUFFEY.    But  the  Senator  has 
Commission  about  their  position? 

Mr.  WALSH.    I  learned  from  this 
positiMi  Off  the  Commission  was  and  the 
mission. 

Mr.  OUFFEY.    That  is  all  I  wanted 

Mr.  WALSH.    I  have  heard  frcm  him 
as  to  what  their  position  was. 

Mr.  OUFFEY.    I  think  they  are 


vlth 


wl  Letber  he  had  com- 

Ommlssion. 
com  nunicated  with  the 
repr  ssentative  and  pro- 

iiot  asked  the  Coal 

giintleman  what  the 
a  ttitude  of  the  Com- 


t> 


SQd 


entitled  to  be  asked. 


Aaacm.TuaAL  txLncr 
"Hte  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flov 
cultural  commodities  in  interstate  and 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
Utled  "Cotton  sUtisUcs  relative  to 
appears  <m  page  1318  of  the  CoMcatxsszdN 
oember  11.    There  is  an  error  in  the  final 
of  that  column,  which  Indicates  that 
at  bales  of  cotton  which  is  added  to  thi: 
10,090.000  bales  would  be  393.000  bales, 
addiUon  of  the  rolumn  shows  the  figure 
Increase  of  127,000  bales,  thereby  making 
ment  for  the  entire  country  10,609,000 

After  this  mistake  was  brought  to 
manicated  with  the  cOciab  of  the 
tore,  who  prepared  the  table.    Ttiey 
reeted  tabulation,  whldi  I  uek  unanim<iw 
printed  in  the  Riooag. 
The  FRBBIDING  OIVILKK.    Is  there 
There  being  no  ohjeetion,  the  table 
printed  in  the  Ricoao.  as  ttlDows: 


rf  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
of  the  major  agri- 
iomgn  commerce. 


my 
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Mr.  HAYDEN.  In  explanation  of  how  the  error  came 
about,  I  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr. 
E.  D.  White,  principal  agricultural  economist  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  who 
states: 

We  »re  submitting  a  revised  copy  of  the  table.  Cotton  Statistics 
Relating  to  S.  2787,  which  was  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Mershon  on 
December  10.  At  that  time  Mr.  Mrrshon  thought  It  was  fully 
uAderstood  that  the  303.000  bales  shown  as  a  total  In  column  (6) 
was  the  difference  between  the  V>tal«  of  column  (4»  and  column 
(6)  and  not  the  addition  of  the  Increases  in  the  State  allotments 
tmder  the  ainendment  In  column  (6) 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  to  have  this  correction  made 
so  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  conferees  may  have  com- 
plete and  accurate  information  when  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  on  December  11  is  under  consideration  at  the  time 
the  differences  between  the  two  Houses  on  the  pending  bill 
are  to  be  adjusted. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  whether  in  the  correction  of  the  table  the 
total  allotted  to  each  State  as  indicated  by  him  onginally 
has  been  increased? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  No;  the  totals  have  been  changed  in  no 
way.    There  was  simply  a  mistake  in  addition. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  made  this 
correction.  I  merely  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  oldest  cotton-producing  area  in  the  United  States 
is  quite  willing  to  have  production  increased,  or  at  least  is 
not  opposing  an  Increase  in  production,  in  the  areas  where 
cotton  production  is  new.  I  hope  the  Senate  may  observe 
something  of  the  same  liberality  when  we  are  asked,  as  we 
shortly  will  be,  perhaps,  to  circumscribe  the  farmers  in  the 
Southeast  and  to  prevent  them  utilizing  diverted  acreage  for 
any  other  cash  crop. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  order 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  I  stood  in  my  place 
In  this  body  and  voted  against  the  flxst  bill  designed  to  give 
this  extraordinary  power  to  any  commission,  to  raise  the 
price  upon  an  absolutely  indispensable  necessity  of  life  la 
order  to  benefit  another  group  of  Americans.  I  said  in  my 
place  here  that  if  the  courts  fimctioned  at  all  the  act  could 
not  possibly  stand. 

The  first  surt  went  the  way  it  should  have  gone.  It  was 
not  fair,  and  it  reflected  no  very  great  credit  upon  the  Con- 
gress when  it  placed  upon  the  doorstep  of  the  Supreme - 
Court  of  the  United  States  the  necessity  of  declaring  what 
was  palpably  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  invalid.  But  the  Supreme  Court  met  its  obligation 
and  did  declare  the  act  unconstitutional. 

I  stood  in  my  place  here  when  the  particular  bill  under 
which  the  Coal  Commission  is  now  acting  was  passed,  and 
voted  against  it,  too,  and  there  was  not  then,  and  there  is  not 
now,  any  course  to  pursue  except  to  vote  against  such  a  bill 
outright,  unless  one  expects  to  have  prices  arbitrarily,  as  it 
were,  increased  by  a  commission,  without  notice,  and  in  se- 
crecy, as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
pointed  out. 

It  is  of  very  little  consequence  whether  It  is  without  notice 
or  in  secrecy;  this  Commission  was  created  for  the  purpose 
ctf  Increasing  arbitrarily  the  price  of  an  Indispensable  ne- 
dessity  ot  human  life.  I  say  arbitrarily  because  whenever  we 
are  called  upon  merely  to  add  something  to  the  price  of  an 
alrticle  or  a  commodity  which  it  does  not  otherwise  bear  by 
flat  or  action  we  are  acting  arbitrarily  of  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  one  other  thing,  and  if  the 
party  which  has  through  a  century  of  time  Insisted  upon 
equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none  does  not  go 
back  to  its  doctrine,  there  will  be  many  apologies  here  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  actions  taken. 

We  simply  cannot  legislate  for  classes  In  the  United  States 
without  hurting  some  other  class.  We  simply  cannot  re- 
sort to  class  legislation  without  inflicting  injury  upon  some 
other  class  of  Americans. 

llie  purpose  of  the  measure  was  good.  Coal  miners  were 
receiving,  we  were  told,  a  mere  pittance  as  a  wage,  that  they 
Were  living  under  conditions  under  which  they  could  not 
subsist;  but  when  a  Senator  felt  that  he  could  not  support  the 
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type  of  legislation  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  condemn  him 
among  groups  in  the  country. 

Now  we  have  the  Coal  Commission,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  says,  acting  in  secrecy,  without  notice,  paying 
no  attention  to  its  own  agent,  that  is,  the  Consumers'  Counsel, 
raising  the  price  of  coal  in  some  communities,  if  I  under- 
stood the  Senator,  at  least  a  dollar  a  ton,  at  a  time  when 
farm  commodities  have  gone  down,  down  below  the  cost  of 
production,  considerably  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  W.A.LSH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  understand  the  increased  prices  vary  with 
the  number  of  coal  fields  and  the  number  of  miners  in  the 
various  coal  fields,  and  that  the  schedule  covers  24  pages  of 
increased  prices,  depending  upon  where  the  coal  comes 
from.  In  my  section  of  the  country  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  is  50  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  the  Senator. 
He  says  50  cents  per  ton;  and  that  is  done  by  a  commission 
created  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  upon  this  great 
commodity.  Now  that  farm  products  have  gone  below  the 
cost  of  production,  we  are  considering  another  farm  bill.  I 
am  doing  my  best  and  will  do  my  best  to  see  that  the  farm 
bUl  treats  all  farmers,  whether  they  are  little  farmers,  or 
have  followed  sensible,  balanced  programs  of  farming  during 
the  last  several  years,  to  treat  all  alike.  But  I  am  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  pending  bill  is  not  a  farm  bill.  It  is  not 
a  farm  bill  at  all.  All  it  does  is  to  adopt  the  simple 
philosophy  and  reasoning  that  by  greatly  restricting  produc- 
tion it  is  possible  to  run  the  price  up.  Certainly  that  is 
possible.  But  what  is  going  to  happen  when  the  restric- 
tions are  taken  off.  Where  will  the  price  go  then,  and 
what  are  the  restrictions  to  do  to  the  product? 

Will  restrictions  result  in  the  use  of  substitutes?  Will  they 
further  take  us  out  of  every  foreign  market  in  the  world  if 
we  are  on  an  export  basis?  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
all  we  are  doing,  all  we  are  attempting  to  do,  is  merely  to 
restrict  production. 

If  that  is  an  answer  to  a  problem  such  as  the  farm  problem, 
it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  done  it  long,  long 
ago.  There  are  benefits  to  be  given.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  will  be  benefits  beyond  those  that  are  now  given  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act;  but  even  if  there  are  additional 
benefits  to  be  given,  they  do  nothing  with  the  problem  of 
agriculture.  The  whole  system  of  benefits  may  be  described 
as  simply  a  device  for  distributing  public  money,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  wsis  intended  by  the 
Congress  to  preserve  our  soil  and  to  prevent  the  erosion  and 
wastage  of  the  soil.  That  was  a  good  purpose  and  a  good 
objective.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  all  the  money  that  will 
be  distributed  under  this  farm  bill.  But  if  there  is  any  addi- 
tional money,  it  might  as  well  be  distributed  to  particular 
groups  in  the  country,  and  we  might  as  well  call  the  bill  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Indians  as  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  agri- 
culture, except  that  we  are  simply  distributing  the  money  to 
farmers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  legislation  that  has  to  do 
with  the  problem  of  the  expansion  of  production  and  the 
distribution  of  the  product,  which  is  inexorably  wrapped  up 
in  any  sensible  solution  of  the  farm  problem. 

We  do  not  touch  it.  We  simply  say  we  will  restrict  the 
production  of  com  and  wheat  and  cotton,  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  we  will  run  up  the  price  thereby.  The  farmer  needs 
the  increased  prices,  I  grant  that;  but  when  restrictions  are 
taken  off,  then  what  do  we  face?  Will  not  the  farmer's  con- 
dition be  worse  than  it  is  today?  Does  not  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  farm  problems  know  that  when  we  take  off 
restrictions  the  condition  will  be  worse  than  it  is  now? 
There  Is  but  one  excuse  for  restrictions,  in  my  opinion,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  voted  for  the  old  A.  A.  A.,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  can  vote  for  this  bill,  and  that  is  that  when  an 
extraordinary  emergency  arises,  with  an  unexpected  and 
disastrous  and  destructive  surplus,  we  may  temporarily  tackle 
the  problem  by  the  proper  disposition  of  that  surplus,  and 
that  does  and  may  involve,  and  I  think  in  the  case  of  cot- 
ton— perhaps  in  the  ca^e  of  other  crops,  but  I  do  not  know — 
that  does  involve  some  restriction  on  production.    But  the 


point  I  am  making  Is  that  we  simp'y  restrict  production. 
And  when  we  lift  the  restrictions,  a5  undoubtedly  we  will — 
as  the  American  farmer  will  sooner  or  later— when  we  lift 
the  restrictions  we  have  done  nothing  whatsocvej  to  solve  the 
farm  problem. 

Mr.  Piesident.  It  does  se<^m  to  me  that  we  ought  to  go  to 
the  question  of  the  distribution  of  farm  produces:  we  should 
be  tm willing  to  say  that  we  are  considering  a  farm  program 
without  doing  something  that  is  permanent. 

I  have  the  conviction  that  if  our  party,  the  Democratic 
Party,  with  the  greatest  opportunity  to  legi.slate  in  behal.'  of 
the  common  weal  that  has  come  to  any  party  in  America 
in  my  generation  at  least — I  have  the  conviction  that  if  we 
cannot  return  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  equal  rights  in 
our  legislation,  setting  our  faces  like  flint  against  special 
privileges  to  special  groups,  that  we  will  have  lost  the  opix)r- 
ttinity  for  many  many  years  to  come  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  coimtry. 

The  Coal  Commission — arbitrarily  putting  up  prices.  Did 
we  not  create  it  for  that  purpose?  We  said  the  prices  were 
too  low.  and  created  a  commission  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion certain  things  and  reach  a  conclusion,  wliich.  of  course, 
would  mean  the  advance  of  prices.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  price  of  coal  ought  not  to  be  advanced.  I  have  every 
sympathy  for  the  men  who  labor  in  the  mines — certiunly  I 
have.  But  I  do  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  single  out  gioups 
and  grant  them  special  privileges,  that  we  may  expect  to  face 
precisely  what  is  taking  place  in  America  today. 

We  are  worried  because  there  is  a  recession  in  business,  of 
course.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  why  there  is  a  recession 
In  business.  But  one  undoubted  reason  why  business  cannot 
go  along  normally,  cannot  flow  along  evenly,  is  the  creation 
of  special  privilege  here  and  there  for  this  group  and  for 
that  group;  vesting  in  the  hands  of  boards  and  bureaus  In 
Washington  arbitrary  power  to  disregard  natural  and  eco- 
nomic law. 

I  almost  apologize  to  mention  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand here,  but  if  our  legislation  does  not  run  along  in  line 
with  it,  we  will  have  a  recession  again.  There  are  elements 
In  the  principle  that  may  be  regarded  in  legislation,  but  we 
cannot  arbitrarily  set  it  aside  and  say  we  are  going  to  fix 
prices  here  in  a  great  coimtry  like  the  United  States.  That 
course  means  that  prices  will  be  burdensome  and  high,  and 
they  will  be  burden«omr  and  hard  upon  people  who  are  Just 
as  helpless  as  the  group  we  are  trying  to  benefit.  Higher 
prices  will  come  at  a  time  undoubtedly  when  consumers  have 
less  purchasing  power;  when  they  are  least  able  to  stand 
higher  prices.  And  so  we  have  that  situation  in  coal.  We 
may  have  It  in  something  else. 

So  far  as  cotton  is  concerned  there  Is,  of  course,  an  un- 
usual surplus  of  cotton.  That  is  our  problem.  The  sensible 
way  might  not  get  many  votes,  because  it  does  not  make 
much  appeal.  If  we  wanted  to  say  to  the  Government  to  buy 
cotton  because  of  this  unusual  and  abnormal  surplus  this 
year,  and  if  we  put  the  Government  in  the  field  to  buy  it 
at  or  below  the  cost  of  production,  we  would  be  on  a  soimd 
basis.  Take  it  off  and  let  economic  laws  then  begin  to 
function.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is,  but  I  know  that  the  price  of  cotton  today  is  below 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  simple  and  easy  way  would 
be  to  go  in  and  say  that  the  Government  proposes  to  estab- 
lish as  a  policy  the  purchase  of  unusual  surpluses  as  long 
as  the  prices  are  at  or  below  the  cost  of  production.  That 
we  are  not  going  to  be  concerned  about  the  consequences  of 
a  program  of  that  kind,  because  we  are  not  going  to  put 
this  cotton  back  on  the  market,  either  In  the  form  of  finished 
or  of  a  raw  product,  as  long  as  that  condition  exists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  will  take  a  little  time  on  the  bill,  Mr. 
President. 

That  would  solve  our  cotton  problem.  Establish  It  as  a 
permanent  policy  and  it  would  solve  the  cotton  problem. 
And  you  would  not  have  to  go  into  the  Treasury  to  do 
it.  You  would  utilize  the  banking  resources  ol  the  coun- 
try, and  you  would  also  call  to  our  assistance  the  credit 
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of   the   Oovemment.    But   the   cotton 
of  production  or  below  the  cost  of 
value   than   every   ounce  of   gold  own^d 
znent.    And  cotton  always  will  be 
when  It  Is  purchased  at  and  below  the 
and  the  banks  of  the  country  can  take  i 
off  and  will  carry  it.    And  you  have  onlj 
back  of  it.    Tou  do  not  have  to  take 
Federal  Treasury  except  to  pay  the  cclst 
the  program. 

I  said  that  we  must  have  regard  to  th^ 
demand.    We  have  had  people  in  this 
that  we  could  disregard  that  law,  and 
It  is  all  wrong:  and  somehow  that  you 
they  thought  they  could  abolish  it. 
in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  that 
within  the  Jiirlsdiction  of  the  Congress 
moment  produce  more  than  at  the 
consumed;  but,  barring  the  time  elemeiit 
way  to  BOire  the  cotton  problem  that  doe^ 
sideration  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 

We  may  flatter  ourselves  that  there  Is 
but  there  is  not.    But  when  we  have  ac 
tion;  brought  about  by  an  abnormal 
not  occur  acain  in  many  years,  may 
years,  the  Oovemment  can  step  in  and 
from  the  market,  as  long  as  it  buys  the 
disturbing  factor,  at  the  cost  of  productitfn 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  Presiden 

Mr.  OEOROE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  wi£h  the  Senator 
more  fully  what.  In  his  Judgment,  woulc 
Oovemment  should  purchase  this  surplis 
necessary  for  the  bainks  to  do,  and  whiit 
the  surplus. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  progrdm 
mapped  out.     What  would  prevent  th; 
creasing?      Would  there  not  be  dangef 
case  of  cotton,  of  the  surplus  becoming 
and  what  would  be  done  with  the  surplbs? 
Oovemment  take  it  over  without  spend^g 

Mr.  QEORGEL    The  Oovemment  can 
without  spending  any  money.    There  is 
oept  Oovemment  credit  and  fimds 
the  purchase  of  the  surplus.    If  I  may 
from  Nebraska,  if  we  are  going  to 
market  price  or  above  the  cost  of 
encourage  the  farmer  to  increase  his 
shall  encourage  him  to  make  an  effort 
ever,  it  is  purchased  below  the  cost  of 
the  cost  of  production — and  ordinarily 
condition  of  cotton  going  below  the 
oept  in  the  case  of  a  great 
diioement  to  the  farmer  to  increase  hii 
was  about  to  say,  and  I  think  I  can 
tbat.  despite  a  possible  effort  to  reprodfuce 
crop,  in  all  probability  we  could  not  do  s^ 
the  oezt  10  years.    In  1937  we  had  a 
cumstances  and  conditions,  natural  aiid 
led  to  the  production  ot  a  very  great  ct4p 

I  think  the  principle  I  am  advocating 
as  long  as  the  Oovemment  says.  "Wher 
we  win  take  It  off  the  market,  and  we 
market,  but  we  wiH  do  it>not  by  any 
We  win  do  It  at  the  cost  of  producing 
Already  dropped  below  that  point,  below 
the  crop."    I  think  that  win  leave  the 
face-to-face  with  the  fact  that  his 
off  the  market  a  portion  of  his  1937 
tt  has  takai  it  off  not  at  a  price  that 
out  and  make  another  surplus.    We  shall 
•oooer  or  later  to  the  conviction  and  to 
we  must  make  our  law  harmonious  witli 
of  business  which  applies  everywhere,  al 
cfaromstancris.    We  sban  have  a  regulat  on 
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we  shall  not  have  if  it  we  buy  cotton  beyond  the  market.  We 
shall  not  have  it  if  we  buy  cotton  at  a  profit  and  take  the 
surplus  off  the  market  at  a  profit  to  the  producer.  In  that 
case,  of  course,  the  producer  will  do  as  he  always  is  going  to 
do,  try  to  produce  another  big  surplui^,  so  that  tiie  Govern- 
ment will  take  that  off  the  market.  But  we  shall  have  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  operating,  and  we  shall  have  elimi- 
nated the  element  of  time,  if  the  Government  comes  into  the 
picture  and  says,  "As  long  as  the  condition  obtains  that  your 
price  is  below  the  cost  of  production  by  virtue  of  the  very 
height  to  vshich  you  have  carried  production  in  this  year,  the 
Government  will  take  it  off  the  market." 

Of  course,  the  Government  will  have  to  be  sufficiently 
courageous  not  to  yield  to  poLtical  pressure  and  go  out  on 
the  market  and  sell  this  cotton  under  conditions  which  win 
destroy  the  market. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
question? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  TMr.  Norris] 
asked  a  very  pertinent  question.  There  is  already  in  exist- 
ence such  a  tremendous  surplus  under  the  action  of  the  bill 
that  we  are  now  framing,  looking  toward  the  curtailment  of 
production  that  to  wait  until  this  surplus  has  become  mani- 
fest, and  therefore  there  is  the  opportunity  of  taking  some 
of  the  surplus,  will  take  2  or  3  yeai-s.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  step  in  and  relieve  th"  terrible  pressure  to  the 
extent  that  we  hope  this  bill  ultimately  will  do,  the  two 
things  fitting  in  exactly  together,  we  shall  anticipate  the 
reduction  by  virtue  of  relieving  the  pressure  temporarily. 
as  the  Senator  says,  not  above  the  cost  of  production. 
Therefore  if,  in  the  coming  year,  the  farmers  disregard  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  and  increase  their  surplus,  there 
is  nothing  to  keep  the  Government  from  protecting  itself 
by  marketing  the  surplus. 

I  think  the  two  things  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.   President 

Mr.  GEORGE.  My  tune  is  very  limited,  but  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said,  and  I  uish  to  repeat  the  state- 
ment, that  I  have  no  faith  wliatever  in  the  theory  that  we 
shall  even  approa«h  a  sound  solution  of  the  agricultural 
problem  by  merely  restricting  produciion  in  order  to  get  a 
better  price — none  whatever. 

I  never  have  believed  in  it;  I  do  not  now  believe  in  It; 
and  more  and  more  the  American  people  will  come  to  dis- 
believe in  It.  I  do  believe  that  in  a  year  when  we  have  condi- 
tions which  have  united  to  produce  a  staggering  surplus  of 
one  of  the  great  crops,  we  may  then  r&strict  production,  but 
only  as  a  temp<orary  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus. 

We  have  a  condition  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world 
with  respect  to  cotton  at  this  time  which  demands,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith  1  has  said,  the 
application  of  both  a  program  of  restriction  in  future  years, 
at  least  during  the  next  2  years,  and,  I  think,  also  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Government  of  the  power  to  step  into  the  market 
and  take  off  the  market  a  part  of  this  unusual  surplus,  be- 
cause when  the  quantity  of  cotton  available  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  is  considered,  and  when  we  consider  the  size 
of  our  own  crop  plus  our  carry-over,  even  a  program  of 
drastic  restriction  cannot  possibly  reflect  itself  in  any  very 
great  advance  In  the  value  of  the  1938  crop  of  cotton  unless 
we  shall  have  also  taken  off  the  market  a  part  of  the  1937 
crop. 

I  know  that  my  views  will  not  be  very  popular  with  some 
of  our  friends  here  and  elsewhere;  but  I  wish  to  make  the 
earnest  plea  that  we  follow  our  h'^ads  and  tliat  we  follow 
our  jud^ent,  and  that  we  ask  the  Government  to  buy  this 
great  commodity,  cotton,  only  while  it  is  below  the  cost  of 
production,  or  at  least  no  longer  tl.an  it  reaches  the  cost  of 
producing  it.  In  no  other  way  can  the  Government  help  us. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  program  cf  purchase  by  the  Gov- 
ernment be  of  loug-Lime  assistance  to  the  American 
farmer. 
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If  Congress  will  do  that,  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  and 
allow  us  to  restrict  our  production  even  drastically  for  1  or 
2  years,  we  can  solve  our  cotton  problem.  At  least  we  shall 
have  taken  the  necessary  steps  looking  toward  a  solution  of 
our  problem,  particularly  if  we  then  give  some  attention 
to  a  wider  use  and  distribution  of  cotton  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand,  and  I  would  not  have 
any  of  my  friends  in  Georgia  who  produce  cotton  think  that 
I  can  approve  as  a  long-time,  permanent  program,  the  drastic 
restriction  of  production  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned.  I 
know  that  it  cannot  permanently  improve  our  condition.  I 
know  that  all  it  can  do  is  to  bring  us  constantly  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  point  where  we  shall  be  producing  cotton  for 
oiir  own  markets  only,  when  we  shall  have  given  up  all  hope 
of  controlling  at  any  fair  or  profitable  prices  any  part  of  the 
foreign  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  full  well  that  when  once  we  are 
producing  cotton  for  the  American  market  only,  when  once 
we  accept  that  program,  we  shall  follow  that  program  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  its  logical  conclusion  will  be  holding 
cut  inducement  to  substitute  after  substitute. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  we  want  to  solve  this 
problem,  we  shall  have  to  solve  it  as  a  business  problem; 
that  if  we  want  the  Government  to  help  us,  all  that  we 
ought  to  ask  of  the  Government  in  the  yepjs  of  abnormal 
production  is  to  step  in  and  say,  "We  will  handle  your  surplus 
at  the  cost  of  producing  it,  or  below  that  cost  if  the  market 
price  has  fallen  that  low." 

The  ever-normal  granary  in  this  biU  is  not  what  I  am 
talking  about;  but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  it  said 
to  his  credit,  had  in  mind  an  ever-normal-gianary  principle 
when  he  suggested  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  In  other 
words,  the  principle  which  the  Secretary  originally  an- 
rounced  was  in  line  with  what  I  am  now  declaring  to  be 
the  only  sound  policy  that  we,  as  cotton  producers,  can 
follow.  But  the  ever-normal-granary  theory  has  been  ex- 
panded m  the  Sf^nate  and  by  organizations  of  fai-mers  else- 
where until  we  have  thrown  it  out  of  harmony  with  the 
principle  I  am  trying  to  emphasize. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  through  all  the  years,  in  the 
stock  market,  in  the  bond  market,  in  the  commodity  markets, 
in  all  the  markets,  this  attempt  to  valorize  a  product  or  a 
commodity.  We  have  seen  nations  try  it.  We  have  seen 
countries  discard  it.  We  know  where  it  will  lead,  when  all 
the  while  what  wc  really  need  is  an  established  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  step  into  the  farm  situation  when- 
ever any  basic  farm  product  goes  below  the  cost  of  production 
and  take  that  product  off  the  market,  even  if  it  has  to  be 
given  away  to  those  who  need  it  later  on,  or  even  if  it  has  to 
be  in  a  measure  destroyed.  That  is  quite  another  question; 
but  as  long  as  the  Government  acts  only  when  the  conmiodity 
is  below  the  cost  of  producing  it,  as  long  as  we  maintain  a 
sensible  program  of  production,  we  are  on  a  perfectly  sound 
basis  and  we  can  hope  to  prosper. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  do  that.  I  think  the 
Government  should  do  exactly  what  I  am  saying,  and  should 
do  it  without  hesitancy,  because  everyone  knows  that  the 
tariff  does  lay  certain  burdens  upon  a  producer.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  There  never  was  any  doubt  about  it. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  great  treatise  on  manufactures, 
very  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  antidote  to  the  manufac- 
turer's tariff  was  a  bounty  to  the  producer  of  raw  materials 
whenever  the  country,  in  its  progress  and  development, 
reached  the  point  where  that  bounty  became  necessary.  That 
bounty  is  necessary.  That  bounty  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
cotton.  That  bounty  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  wheat.  That 
bounty  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  any  farm  crop  at  least 
which  is  on  an  export  basis.  It  probably  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  farm  products  generally;  that  Is  to  say,  the  non- 
perishable  crops.  Of  course,  when  we  get  into  the  field  of 
perishable  products  we  have  a  different  problem.  But  it  is 
necessary  in  the  United  States  now;  and  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing with  the  farm  problem  that  does  not  look  to  a  frank, 
honest,  definite  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 


has  to  step  In,  whether  It  wishes  to  do  so  cr  not,  when  a 
nonperishable  product  falls  below  the  cost  of  producing  it, 
because  the  farmer?  in  some  unfavorable  j'ears  produce  more 
than  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  insofar  as  the  market 
abroad  is  available  to  us,  will  consume. 

If  the  Government  is  not  willing  to  take  that  long  step, 
and  then  if  it  is  not  willing  to  expand  the  markets  at  homo 
-ind  expand  them  abroad  t-o  the  utmost,  we  have  not  touched 
the  farm  problem.  We  can  de\'ise  some  means  or  methods 
of  giving  money  direct  to  the  farmer,  and  that,  of  course, 
is  helpful,  because  if  the  farmer  is  producing  at  a  loss  he  has 
to  have  some  assistance  in  order  to  keep  his  head  above 
water;  but  even  at  best  and  on  the  average  they  cannot  keep 
their  heads  above  water  under  that  kind  of  program. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  time  element  In  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  a  materially  vital  element.  It  Is  a 
materially  vital  fact,  and  there  is  the  legitimate  field,  as  I 
think,  for  Government  to  step  in  and  to  bring  together  the 
supply  and  demand  by  entering  the  field  and  taking  off  the 
surplus  whenever  nature  has  given  us  a  surplus  of  food  or 
materials  with  which  to  clothe  ourselves. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  GEORGE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  what 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  has  had  to  say.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  unle.ss  some  method  of  wider  distribution 
were  provided,  the  program  probably  would  not  work  any 
better  than  some  other  programs  have  worked. 

I  desire  to  invite  his  attention  to  certain  facts.  He  has 
named  what  I  regard  to  be  the  two  basic  commodities  which 
I  believe  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  price  of  every  other 
commodity,  namely,  cotton  and  wheat.  I  invite  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  normally  we  produce  annually  in  the 
United  States  800.000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Very  seldom  do 
we  fall  below  that  figure.  We  produced  this  year  887.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Our  export  market  has  not  taken  as  much 
as  50.000,000  bushels  in  any  one  year  since  1930.  We  con- 
sume approximately  in  the  v.'ay  of  food  500.000,000  bushels. 
We  use  for  seed  about  75,000.000  bushels  and  for  feed  about 
60.000,000  bushels,  making  a  total  consumption  of  around 
635,000,000  bushels. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  under  the  Senator's  program 
It  would  be  necessary  to  engatie  upon  a  permanent  policy  of 
the  Government  each  year  purchasing  and  holding  in  some 
manner  or  other  off  the  market  about  150,000,000  to  200,- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat.  Unless  there  is  some  metliod  of 
distribution  other  than  we  have,  the  program  would  lead  to 
the  storing  of  an  immense  quantity  of  wheat  in  this  country 
and  be  destructive  of  commodity  prices. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  fear  that  we 
would  create  an  immense  surplus  quantity  of  any  farm 
commodity  if  we  should  let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  the  ordinary  busine.ss  principles  apply;  but  if  we  are 
going  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  putting  the  Government, 
either  through  an  ever-normal  granary  or  by  direct  pur- 
chases. Into  the  market  to  take  off  the  surplus  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  and  one  that  holds  out  encouragement  to  the 
producer  to  again  disregard  business  principles  and  sound 
business  practices,  we  would  create  a  supply  which  could  not 
be  handled  and  which  could  not  be  controlled. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  when  I  arose  I  had  not  expected  to  say 
anything  more  than  I  said  with  reference  to  the  Coal  Com- 
mission and  to  offer  two  amendments  which  I  shall  later 
urge  to  the  bill.  But  it  seems  so  clear  to  me  that  if  we  go  on 
with  the  policy  and  program  of  trying  to  grant  special  privi- 
leges to  groups,  however  deserving  those  groups  are  of  aid  and 
assistance  and  however  ncces.sary  it  is  to  do  .something  for 
them,  if  we  are  going  to  meet  that  demand  upon  their  part — 
and,  let  us  say,  an  entirely  justified  and  worthy  demand-  by 
mere  extension  of  the  program  of  special  privilepe,  we  arc  net 
going  to  get  anywhere,  and  we  are  not  gomg  to  solve  anything. 
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I  want  to  say  acaln— and  I  think  tbe  pn  ponent  of  the  cot- 
ton section  of  the  bUl  will  find  himself  ii.  full  agreement — 
t2iat  there  Is  no  justlflcation  for  the  dractic  restrictions  of 
cotton  production  in  1938  and  1939  which  are  possible  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  unless  we  have  and  lecognlw  frankly  a 
surplus  that  is  staggering  and  that  will  inevitably  prevent 
prices  for  cotton  during  the  next  2  year;  from  rising  to  a 
profitaUe  leveL  I  may  state  also  that  he  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  make  this  prx>gram,  w  lich  we  are  willing 
to  accept  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned  in  view  of  this  emer- 
gency, in  view  of  a  condition  which  existed  first  in  1933  when 
we  approached  the  problem,  and  which  ha  s  again  come  upon 
us — in  order  to  make  the  program  of  restricted  production 
such  as  we  have  authorized  in  this  bill  efl(  ctive,  the  Govern- 
ment itself  ought  to  come  in  and  say  that  he  present  surplus 
will  be  taken  out  (tf  the  market  at  or  belc  w  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  every  farmer  thereafter  in  1938  and  1939 
would  know  two  things.  He  would  know  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  cotton  which  the  Oovemment  had  taken  off  the 
market  and  he  would  know  the  Oovemment  had  taken  it  up 
at  or  below  the  cost  of  producing  it.  He  ^  ould  know  that  he 
had  to  conform  to  a  reasonably  sensible  b£  lanced  program  of 
farming  in  order  to  get  back  on  his  feet,  There  would  be 
every  reason  of  economics,  every  reason  thi  .t  may  find  support 
in  natural  law,  to  yield  to  a  sensible  program  of  production 
so  far  as  future  years  are  concerned. 

But  the  very  moment  that  we  say  we  ^mnt  to  buy  cotton 
above  the  market  and  above  the  cost  of  pre  ducing  it  that  very 
moment  we  break  down  any  program  ol  restricted  control 
that  we  may  launch  here  or  hereafter  in  the  Congress.  We 
have  to  recognise  that  fact  as  a  basic  one  if  we  wish  to  help 
the  American  fanner. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  bill.  [  am  going  to  vote 
for  aame  amendments  to  it,  but  I  am  going  to  support  the  bill 
because  I  know  that  we  face  a  national  e  nergency  so  far  as 
cotton  is  concerned.  I  accept  the  statement  made  by  other 
Senators  with  reference  to  other  farm  prodiu:ts.  But  I  want 
to  fo  beyond  It  and  insist  that,  if  we  wan  t  to  make  effective 
our  control  program  we  ought  to  adopt  noi  j  a  sensible  supple- 
mentary program  patting  the  Government  definitely  and  dis- 
tinctly back  of  every  basic  nonperlshabb  farm  commaodity 
whenever  the  price,  by  virtue  of  excessive  production,  falls 
below  the  cost  of  producing  it.  It  is  fair  to  the  American 
farmer  that  we  must  go  to  the  Govemme;  it  for  assistance  in 
marketing  here  and  abroad.  If  America  h ;  not  going  to  mer- 
chandise its  prodiKts,  it  might  as  well  clcae  up  shop  and  go 
out  of  business. 

If  America  is  not  going  to  merchandise  the  most  valuable 
crop  this  country  has  produced  now  for  n  »arly  a  century  for 
our  OEport  principally.  If  it  is  not  going  to  merchandise  it 
here  and  abroad,  then  we  must  confess  that  we  could  not 


handle  a  problem  which  in  the  beginnini 
aented  to  us  with  all  the  advantages  in 


at  least  was  pre- 
)ur  favor,  that  we 


muffed  It.  that  we  were  not  capable  of  bandling  it,  and  we 


simply  went  to  sleep  on  the  Job  and  let 


what  we  shall  do 


possessioii  of  us  and  that  we  find  oursehes  at  this  late  day 
uzxSone  by  one  of  the  greatest  crops  thatj  America  has  ever 
produced. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about 
with  our  lands  in  the  South  and  in  tte  Southeast,  par- 
ticularly if  we  cannot  keep  up  a  fair  pnducUon  of  cotton. 
But  I  make  no  plea  for  the  Oovemmoit  entering  the  field  of 
taking  off  surplus  cotton  in  the  year  of 
cex)t  on  the  basis  of  sound  business  prii^ple.  taking  it  off 
at  a  price  that  will  not  hold  out  encouragement  to  my 
neighbors  and  me.  down  in  Georgia  or  in  any  other  cotton- 
producing  State,  to  try  to  produce  a  t;emendoiis  surplus 
during  the  next  year.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  cer- 
namal-granary  program  Is  brought  str  ctly  in  lino  with 
what  I  have  tried  to  say.  it  is.  in  my  ^>lnion.  essentially 
sound. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  aid  lie  on  the  table 
an  amendment  whkh  at  the  prt^per  time  I  shall  offer  to  the 
pimdlng  bilL 


the  problem  take 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  desrre  very  briefly  to  dis- 
cuss the  pending  amendment,  ofrered  by  ihe  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  think  I  need  not  say  that  for  a  long  period  of  time  I  have 
been  ir.terested  in  tho  subject  of  crop  miurar.cp,  having  col- 
laborated with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sjgth)  in  1921  and  1922  in  hearings  on  that 
important  matter. 

The  objectives  of  the  pending  smnendment,  In  my  opinion, 
are  commendable.  But  I  wish  to  make  certain  suggestions  to 
the  Senator  from  P^onda  which  he  might  consider  m  connec- 
tion with  offering  this  amendment  for  incorporation  in  the 
bill 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment  does  not  cover  suflQcient 
groimd  to  be  a  crop-insurar.ot^  amtnclmrnt.  It  covers  the 
hazard  of  weather.  Weather  is  a  yardstick  of  about  15  inches. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  factors  involved  in  a  crop- insurance 
measure. 

I  think  all  of  us  know  that  not  only  Ls  the  weather  a  hazard, 
which  includes  freezing,  drought,  and  floods,  but  there  are 
also  insect  pests  and  other  natural  pests  following  m  three 
other  categories  of  loss.  So  if  we  are  to  limit  crop  in.'^urance 
to  weather,  we  include  only  one  of  the  nslLs  or  hazards  which 
may  be  met  in  some  localities,  and  I  think  usually  it  is  the 
least  destructive  of  the  three. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  able  Senator  from  Florida  that  if  a 
crop-insurance  amendment  is  to  be  adopt«i,  it  be  framed  in 
such  a  fashion  that  it  will  include  all  hazards  to  which  a 
farmer  is  subjected. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Perhaps  the  Senator  has  obse.-v-ed  that  the 
original  amiendment  I  offered  included  pesLs  and  diseases, 
along  with  hazards  of  weather,  becau.<e  my  idea  was,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  so  generously  suggests,  to  take  care  of 
all  the  hazards  which  might  adversely  afTect  the  farmers. 

After  presenting  the  amendment  in  that  form,  some  of  the 
Senators  on  the  floor  called  my  attention  to  the  thought  that 
if  we  insure  a  farmer  against  insects  and  di^^ases.  it  might 
tend  to  discourage  him  in  the  protection  of  his  crops  by  ade- 
quate safeguards  which  he  might  him.self  employ,  and  there- 
fore tend  to  encourage  him  to  allow  the  spread  of  disease  and 
the  spread  of  pests  through  his  own  slothfulness  or  lack  of 
diligence,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  might  be  reimbursed  from 
the  insurance  fund  in  some  way. 

I  am  very  earnest  in  this  matter  of  crop  in.^urance.  and  I 
want  to  do  whatever  is  best  to  be  done,  and  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  take  into  consideration  the  sugges- 
tion made  to  me  by  Senators  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  I»res-;dent.  during  very  many  year? 
of  study  of  the  Eigriculturai  problem  this  is  the  most  novel 
suggestion  I  have  ever  heard  in  this  connection,  that  a 
farmer  would  not  desire  to  protect  his  fruit  from  natural 
diseases  and  insect  pests  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  will 
protect  his  orchards  or  his  fnuts  against  other  hazards.  Like 
floods  or  inclement  weather. 

If  the  Senator  is  satisfied  with  the  amendment,  I  shall 
have  to  he  content. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Along  the  line  of  the  Senator's  remarks,  1 
should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  also 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  could  be  very  much  improved  by  a  very  simple 
change,  striking  out  the  word  "weather"  in  line  4.  on  page  2 
of  the  amendment  and  Inserting  the  word  "production",  so 
that  it  would  read,  "particularly  subject  to  the  hai:ards  of 
production." 

Mr.  McNARY.  In  my  opinion,  t.ha^^.  would  strringthen 
it  very  much. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  think  it  would. 
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Mr.  McNARY.  Of  course.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  prop)osal. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should  be  entirely  willing 
to  accept  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  that  would  cover  my  criti- 
cism. Another  suggestion  I  have  to  offer  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  that  he  not  restrict  the  recovery  and  investi- 
gation to  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  observed, 
lias  he  not,  that  it  saj-s  "fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  crops"? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Yes.  Mr.  President;  I  was  just  about  to 
discuss  that.  I  have  been  advised  by  lawyers  of  merit,  and 
I  recall  many  years  ago  having  heard,  that  when  a  general 
phrase  follows  a  sF>ecific  enumeration.  It  was  limited  to  the 
kinds  and  varieties  named.  That  is  a  rule  of  statutory  con- 
.struction  which  I  learned  in  college  many  years  ago  and  have 
been  advised  since  then  by  eminent  lawyers  that  the  rule  has 
not  been  changed. 

I  think  the  simple  way  of  handling  this  matter  would  be 
to  have  it  read  "and  a  fea.sible  and  practicable  plan  of  crop 
insurance  for  all  agricultural  commodities." 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  certainly  have  in  mind  that  principle. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  quite  sure  my  construction  of  the 
Senator's  language  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  the 
same  rigid  construction  of  exclusion  would  not  apply  to  this 
language  that  applies  to  the  ordinary  legal  interpretation 
lef erred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Of  course,  I  can 
understand  that  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  he  feels  it  is  desirable  to  mention  these  prod- 
ucts specifically,  but  the  fact  that  not  all  other  agricultural 
products  are  included  would  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
only  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  investigated  under  the 
language.  I  do  not  fear  that  there  would  be  any  exclusion 
of  other  things  if  the  Secretary  desired  to  investigate  them. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  if  it  said  "all  other  agricul- 
tural products"  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  it  says  "for 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  crops",  that  being  a  specific  enu- 
meration of  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  everyone  knows  are 
perishable.  I  have  not  doubt  about  my  interpretation  being 
correct,  and  I  am  suggesting  the  simplest  way  out  of  it,  the 
elimination  of  "fruits,  vegetables,  and  otlier  crope".  and  sub- 
stituting "of  all  agricultural  commoditiai."  With  that  cor- 
rection I  shall  be  very  happy  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  principle 
as  the  Senator  has  stated  it,  but  perhaps  the  details  might 
vary  a  little.  I  think  the  rule  of  ejusdem  generis — the  rule 
of  construction  the  Senator  has  spoken  of — would  apply  only 
to  those  crops  in  the  production  of  which  the  fanner  meets 
hazards,  but  not  to  these  particular  varieties  of  crop  only,  so 
that  I  would  not  have  any  fear  such  as  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  entertains  even  with  the  amendment  in  the  form 
originally  offered.  However,  would  it  not  be  equally  accept- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  say  "for  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  other  crops  of  all  kinds  or  characters"? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Yes;  that  covers  the  point.  It  adds  a  few 
more.  I  suppose,  but  I  wiU  accept  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  modify  the  amendment  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  investigation  of  crop  insurance  as  suggested  in  the 
amendment,  but  there  appears  a  provision  which  I  think 
should  not  appear  in  the  bill,  namely:       ^ 

The  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  set 
a>:cle  and  use.  out  of  any  sums  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the 
So:l  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  the 
."-um  of  $1.50,000  annually,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  required, 
UMtil  buch  feiudy  is  completed  in  making — 

And  .so  forth.  I  think  that  language  ought  to  come  out, 
and  I  desire  to  give  my  reasons,  very  briefly,  for  my  opinion. 

The  present  agricultural  appropriation  law,  on  page  6, 
under  the  subtitle  "Special  research  fund.  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  reads: 

For  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  research 
Into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  further  development  of  cooperative  agricultural  ex- 


tension work  and  the  more  complete  endowment  and  5uppiirt  of 
land-grant  colleges',  approved  June  29.  1935  (U  S  C.  Siipp  II. 
title  7.  sees.  427.  427b.  427c,  427{  i  ;  for  acinunlstralion  of  Uie  pro- 
visions of  section  5  cf  the  said  act;  and  fur  .'.pecliU  researi  li  \v\t'k 
including  the  planning,  programming,  and  r.xirdmation  of  ^'uoli 
research  to  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  tiie  I>partme!;t  of 
Agriculture  as  the  Secret.Try  of  .^prirulture  may  designate  or  estab- 
lish, and  to  wiuih  he  may  make  ailotm.'tu.s  from  tl.is  fund,  ii;- 
cludinp  the  empl  ivment  cf  persons  and  means  in  the  Distrut  of 
Columbia  hnd  elseAhere  and  the  purchase,  maintenance,  repair, 
.-^nd  operation  of  motur-propeiied  and  norst'-drawn  pasjT.ifrer- 
jaxryin^;  vehicles  necessarv  m  the  conduct  of  neld  wurk  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia,  $1,200,000, 

In  a  subsequent  section  of  the  act.  on  page  41,  there  occurs 
the  provision  for  the  interchange  of  appropriations,  as 
follows: 

Not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  foregoing  amounts  for  the  ml.s- 
cellaneous  e.xpenses  cf  the  work  of  any  bureau,  division,  or  office 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  available  mlerchangeably  for  expendi- 
tures on  the  objects  included  within  the  trencral  cxpennes  of  sxirh 
bureau,  division,  or  cfflce.  but  nn  niore  than  10  percent  shall  be 
added  to  any  one  item  of  appropriation  except  in  cast-s  nf  extraor- 
dinary emergency,  and  then  only  upon  the  written  order  of  tlie 
Secretary  cf  Agriculture:  Provided.  That  a  statement  of  any  tran.s- 
fers  of  appropriations  made  hereunder  shall  be  included  in  the 
annual  Budget. 

Instead  of  tjing  up  a  part  of  this  fund,  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  to  strike  out  those  words  and  to  in.-scrt  the  following: 

The  Secreary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  out  of  the  special 
research  fund.  Department  of  Apriculture,  in  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act  of  Jtiue  29,  1937,  to  make  a  study  — 

And  so  forth:  and  to  strike  out  the  oUier  language  which 
rots  up  a  special  appropriation. 

There  is  appropriated  $1,200,000.  and  10  percent  of  that 
would  be  $120,000,  wh:eh  could  be  utilized  for  this  purpose 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  money  ought  to  be  appropnated  in  the  regular  way. 
We  .should  not  undertake  to  make  an  appropriation  in  the 
I^ending  bill.  This  is  not  an  appropriation  bill.  We  should 
simply  authorize  a  study  into  the  matter  of  crop  insurance 
and  leave  the  appropriation  to  the  regular  appropriation  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  set  aside  $150,000  annually  and 
make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
hereafter  to  appropriate  that  much  money  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether, 
if  the  change  is  made  as  the  Senator  has  suggested,  it  would 
not  follow  that  the  appropriation  could  only  be  made  for  1 
year. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  is  true;  it  would  not  be  made 
annually. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  There  would  not  be  any  authorization  for 
it  to  be  made  more  than  the  one  time. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Oh,  yes;  as  I  have  changed  the  pro- 
vision, it  would  authorize  the  study  to  be  made,  and  it  could 
be  appropriated  for  each  year  as  the  appropriation  bill  was 
being  considered. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Was  the  language  the  Senator  read  from 
an  appropriation  act? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  was  the  agricultural  appropriation 
act. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     That  would  last  only  1  year. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  law  now  provides  for  research 
studies  of  various  other  kinds.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  to  add  crop  insurance 
to  the  various  other  subjects  now  provided  in  the  law, 

Mr,  NORRIS.  Then  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  matter 
would  be  to  amend  the  law  by  addmg  crop  insurance  to  the 
other  studies  provided  for. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  could  be  done,  and  it  would  be  a 
simpler  way  of  handling  the  matter.  In  other  words,  au- 
thority ought  to  be  provided  m  the  pending  bill,  but  no 
appropriation  should  be  made.  There  should  not  be  any 
lunitation  or  amount  stated  in  the  pending  bill,  which  is  not 
an  appropriation  bill,  and  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  he  change  his  amendment. 
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Mr.  NORRIS.  Would  the  Senator  teivc  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  what  he  thought  waa  proper  ^ut  of  the  fund  cre- 
ated under  the  law? 

Mr  McKELLAR.    Yes;  I  would  put  It 
Secretary. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Woiild  the  effect  of  tlat  be  to  lessen  the 
amount  that  can  be  utilized  as  this  bill  provides  out  of  the 
$500,000  that  is  authorissed  to  be  appropilated? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  take  It  this  amen<  ment  provides  that 
It  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  fund  of  the  S<  il  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  If  the  amendment  is  ci  anged  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  suggested,  would  it  not  leave  th<  matter  still  in  the 
same  position  that  it  is  now  with  refereiice  to  the  fund  out 
of  which  the  money  could  be  taken? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    It  would  leave  the 
the  investigation  and  use  a  portion  of  t  lese  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    The  only  objection  I  se  ;  to  that  is  that  the 

money  would  be  taken  out  of  the  $500.00<   fund,  out  of  which 

money  to  carry  forward  the  farm  progrs  m  in  this  bill  must 

be  taken.    Therefore,  it  would  lessen  the 

^,  I  am  very  much  in  sjinpathy  with  the 

^'       Senator  from  Florida.    I  am  going  to  vot( 

changed  or  not. 

^  Bflr.  McKELLAR.    I  also  am  In  sympa  hy  with  it,  but  I  do 

not  believe  the  appropriation  ought  to  b>  made  as  suggested 

by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  '  aluable  amendment 
and  ought  to  be  in  the  law.  I  would  rat:  ler  It  was  a  straight 
appropriation,  howe\'er,  so  that  It  would  not  come  out  of  the 
fund  that  Is  in  this  bill  because  that  fund  will  probably  be 
too  small  as  it  is. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  should  prefer  tint  It  be  an  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    A  straight  authorization? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Yes;  and  not  a  provision  that  will  re 
qiulre  any  specific  sum  to  be  used.    I  do 
to  do  that.    We  ought  not  to  appropriate 
Tbat  is  my  Judgment,  and  I  hope  the  Sei^tor  will  agree  to  it. 
If  It  meets  his  approval. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.    Of  course  I  am  much  In^rested  in  this  mat- 
ter.   I  think  crop  Insurance  for  fruits 
•8  Important  as  crop  Insurance  for  any 

With  reference  to  the  point  now  made 
had  occurred  to  me;  but  I  thought  if  this  matter  could  go  to 
conference,  since  there  Is  no  provision  p  the  House  bill,  as 
I  understand.  like  it,  the  matter  then 
by  the  conferees  and  acted  upon. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
hit  amendment  to  an  authortsatloo.  not 
MB  or  the  8oU  Conservation  Act.  but 
that  would  be  agreeable.  I  take  it  that!  he  might  think  the 
funds  would  be  easier  to  get  if  they  cam*  out  of  the  soll-con- 
Hrmtlon  fund. 

I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that  theie  funds  are  for  the 
purpose  of  making  soU-conservatlon  pa;  inents  or  on  parity. 
If  that  term  is  used,  and  I  am  exceelinily  anxious  that 
thoee  funds  be  not  diverted  for  varltus  other  purposes. 
TlM^  are  already  too  small  to  make  the  payments  that 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  farmers;  and  If  they  are  diverted 
for  various  other  uses  It  simply  means  hat  the  farmer  will 
get  even  leas  than  he  does  now.  assuiolng  that  our  final 
approprlatioQ  may  be  $500,000,000  onlj . 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  he  consider 
the  matter  of  making  the  authorliatlo  i.  and  then  leaving 
the  approprlatioD  to  the  Congress  as  in  any  other  bill 
authorising  the  appropriation  of  fundi  ^ 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  entirely  In  sympathy 
with  and  very  grattf  ul  to  the  Senators  For  their  interest  in 
this  matter.  There  Is  cmly  one  thing  I  '  rant  to  be  very  sure 
about  I  do  not  want  to  divert  any  of  t  wse  funds  from  soil 
conservation  or  domastlc  allotment,  bicause,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said,  they  are  already  too  small 
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In  amount;  but  there  is  one  thing  I  am  very  clear  about  in 
my  mind,  and  that  is  that  we  should  not  pass  this  farm  bill 
through  the  Senate  without  teliing  the  .American  people  that 
we  are  going  to  do  something  substantial  about  the  matter  of 
crop  insurance.  If  we  just  leave  it  here  with  a  mere  au- 
thorization, and  it  is  to  go  along  in  the  future  to  get  such 
consideration  as  it  may  receive.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not 
carry  out  the  program  in  the  manner  that  the  impression 
has  been  given  to  the  public  that  it  would  be  carried  out.  and 
shall  not  achieve  the  objeciive  that  we  want  to  reach  here. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Ttie  Se*.iator  need  not  have  any  fear. 
The  moment  this  authorization  i.s  made,  an  estimate  will  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agiiculture  for  carr>-ing  it  out; 
and  that  Is  another  and  additional  reason  why  we  ought  not 
to  make  the  appropriation  here,  or  attempt  to  graft  onto  this 
bill  an  appropriation.  The  Senator  will  have  no  trouble 
about  it.  I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  a  long,  long  time.  After  a  matter  was  authorized  I  have 
never  known  the  appropriation  not  to  be  asked  for. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Does  the  Senator  contemplate  that  the 
amount  of  $150,000  might  remain,  but  that  it  shall  merely  be 
an  authorization  for  the  expenditure? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  No:  I  think  the  am.cunt  should  go  out 
until  we  have  an  estimate  by  the  r>rpartment.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  follow  me,  on  page  1.  in  line  6.  the  language  is; 

And  directed  to  set  asldp  and  use,  out  of  anv  sums  appmprtatpd 
for  the  purpcse  of  the  So:l  ConservaMon  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  the  sum  of  $15Ci,(aO  anuuaJly,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  required 

I  suggest  inserting  at  that  point  the  words: 
To  make  a  study 

In  Other  words,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  study  of  a  feasible  and  practicable  plan 
of  crop  insurance. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  thf^re  ar^  three  answers  to 
the  suggestions  which  the  able  Senator  has  befn  good  enough 
to  make.  The  first  one  is  that  already  there  are  two  ele- 
ments of  discretion  vested  In  the  Secretary  by  the  provisions 
Of  the  amendment.    The  first  is: 

The  Secretary  la  authorl?rd  emd  directed  to  set  a.'^ide  and  use, 
out  of  any  sums  appropriated   for  the  purposes   of  the   Soil  Con- 
servation  and   Domestic  Allotment  Act,   as  amended,   the  •um  <tf 
$150  000  annually- 
Then  follows: 
or  io  much  thereof  as  m«y  be  required. 

That  Is  the  first  discretion  that  is  already  vested  in  the 
Secretary.    Tliis  Is  the  second; 
until  such  study  is  completed. 

He  has,  therefore,  the  drtfrmlnatlon  already  of  what  may 
be  required,  and  when  the  complete  stirvcy  may  be  made. 

The  third  one.  Mr.  President,  is  this:  I  was  the  author  of 
Senate  Resolution  108.  which  was  enacted  by  the  Senate 
during  the  regular  session.  It  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  his  recommendation  for  the  establL'ihment  of  a 
system  of  crop  insurance  for  fruits  and  veRetAblcs,  and  to 
make  such  studle.s  as  might  bo  necessary  in  connection 
therewith. 

I  read  from  t»  letter  of  the  St^retary  to  the  Senate  on 
that  subject: 

The  Department  wtU  not  be  In  piisltlon  to  mslte  rerommriida- 
tlon  for  the  establishment  of  »  sv-ietM  .  f  rii  p  m.Humr.ce  for  frvuts 
and  vesrtables  until  it  h.i^  crnducte  l  y  -ro  r^uh-r  exteiL-^lre 
rr«earrhes,  l!ive'tit;atlorB,  and  •ur\<'V'  nvA  pfpa'f'-l  the  (!:i«;\  thus 
gathered  on  fruits  and  ve»;euib!e.s.  TV.cfc  resf.uclus.  mvestigu- 
tlons,  and  surveys  will,  of  course,  entail  ci.n.-iderable  expense,  ftr 
which  no  appropriation  is  available 

So  during  the  regular  session  we  did  in  substance  make 
an  authorization,  but  we  got  nothinir  done,  t>ccause  the  Sec- 
retary said  there  was  no  fund  available. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  sani'^  argument  may  be  made  about 
everything  in  the  bill.  There  is  no  appropriation  for  any- 
thing in  the  biU.  because  it  is  all  m  tho  liands  of  the  Secre- 
tary.   But  when  the  Congress,  by  the  first  six  lines  and  the 
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last  five  lines  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  authorizes  an 
investigation  of  crop  insurance,  the  Department  is  obliged 
to  make  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  would  not  the  Senator's 
purpose  be  achieved  by  letting  the  amendment  be  amended 
so  as  to  contain  the  sum  of  $150,000,  and  also  the  limitation 
that  it  presently  carries,  "or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
required"?  In  that  way  we  will  have  indicated  that  we 
mean  something  .substantial  about  this  matter,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  will  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

I  should  be  very  glad,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  to  delete  from  the  amendment  the  words 
"set  aside  and",  and  then  delete  the  WTds,  "out  of  any  sums 
appiopriated  for  the  purpose  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended",  so  that  it  would  read: 

Tl.e  Secretary  of  Agri<'ulture  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  uao 
the   sum    of    $150,000    annually   or   so   much   thereof    as   may    be 

required. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  would  prevent  the  sum  being 
taken  out  of  the  fund  we  are  now  legislating  about.  If  the 
Secretary  is  now  engaged  in  making  the  very  investigation 
wliich  the  Senator  has  asked  that  he  make  under  a  previous 
resolution,  and  the  Secretary  indicates  in  his  letter  that  he 
is  making  the  investigation  so  far  as  his  money  goes,  it 
seems  to  me  an  authorization  is  all  that  is  needed  in  this 
bill.  I  uhink  that  matter  should  come  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  usual  way  that  aD  appropriation 
requests  come. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  but  I  did  think 
I  had  made  clear  what  may  be  achieved  by  the  amendment. 
I  ask  that  the  amiendment  be  amended  so  that  it  will  read: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

Beginning  back  in  line  6 — 

Ls  authorized  to  use  the  sum  of  $150,000,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  required  until  such  study  Is  completed.  In  malting  a 
study  of  a  feasible  and  practicable  plan  of  crop  Insurance  for 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  agricultural  crops,  particularly  subject 
to  the  hazards  of  weather — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Would  not  the  Senator's  objective  be  ac- 
complished simply  by  saying — 

There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  b«  appropriated  the  sum  of  not 
exceeding  $150,000,  or  so  much  thereof  m  may  bo  necesimry — 

For  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  so-and-so,  as  the 
Senator  pro\'ides  here? 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  if  It  were  done  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Yes,  Mr,  President. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Then  Mr.  Pi*esirtent,  the  amendment  would 

read,  beginning  In  line  6  of  my  amendment: 

Thcrf  U  hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150  (XK).  or  JM1  much  thereof  as  may  be  required  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretaiy  of  AKTlcullure  in  malilnB  a  study  uf  a  feasible  and  prac- 
ticable plan  of  crt>p  tnsuraiuf  lor  fruits,  voKetables,  und  other 
c^o^x«l.  and  the  Secri'tary,  upon  the  completion  of  such  study,  on  ob- 
tnlnint?  numrient  dixta  to  enable  him  to  make  a  report,  Is  dlmti'd 
to  report  his  (Endings  and  reoommendaUona  with  re."spect  to  such 
plan  or  plans  of  crop  Insurance  to  the  Cungreas  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

The  amendment  as  it  now  stands  goes  down  to  line  6. 
and  then  from  line  6  down  to  the  conclusion,  being  as  I  have 
just  indicated. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  language  should  be  "authorized  to 
be  appropriated." 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Very  weU. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  is  the  usual  language  in  all  au- 
thorization bills. 


Mr.  PEPPER.     I  accept  that  ccrrectlrn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tune  of  the  Senator 
from  norida  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Miiy  I  take  time  on  the  bill.  Mr,  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  hi\.s  time  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Very  well.  I  have  deleted  the  word  "an- 
nually", Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  deleted  the  provision  for  annual  appropriations,  but 
express  the  hope  that  thi.s  appropriation  will  not  be  simply  a 
1-year  miatter.  but  thai  in  due  course  when  the  matter  comes 
up  again  such  further  appropriation  as  may  be  necessary 
will  be  made. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  If  I  read  the  amendment  cor- 
rectly, there  is  one  thing  in  it  which  I  ihink  is  mo.st  com- 
mendable, because  I  gather  that  the  purpose  is  to  diminish 
the  hazards  of  weather. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     That  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  that  is  most  commendable.  It  will 
be  worth  the  money  if  it  can  be  done  lor  $150,000. 
[Laughter.! 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  language  in  line  3  has 
been  amended,  as  I  understand,  to  read  hazards  of  produc- 
tion", and  strike  out  the  words  "of  weather  to  which  their 
crops  are  subject." 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    May  the  amendment  be  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Official  Reporter  will 
read  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  Official  Reporter  <Fred  A.  Carlson)   read  as  follows: 

There  Is  hereby  authc-izt^d  to  be  appropriated  the  s\im  of  $150.- 
000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  required,  to  be  vised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  making  a  study  of  a  feasible  and  prac- 
ticable plan  of  crop  insurance  for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  all  other 
crops,  and  the  Secretary,  upon  the  completion  of  such  study,  la 
directed  to  report  his  findings  and  recommendations  vnih  respect 
to  such  plan  of  crop  insurance  to  the  Congresis  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  word  "necessary"  should  be  used. 
Instead  of  "required." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  modified  amendment  as  stated  by  the  Official 
Reporter. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Let  me  state  that  this  is  the  way  It  would 
read,  in  addition  to  the  language  read  by  the  Official 
Reporter : 

Congresfl  recounlTies  the  Insecurity  which  those  ennaged  In  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  experience  on  account  of  hiutards  uf  pro- 
duction; and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  as  stated  by  the  Official  Reporter,  and  as  modi- 
fled  by  the  lanRUuge  submitted  by  the  Senat-or  from  Florida. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  wa.s  a^Tr'»ed  to. 

Mr,  HATCH,  Mr,  President,  on  Saturday  some  discus- 
sion took  place  on  the  fltxir  of  the  Senate  a.H  to  the  expen.ses 
of  the  county  committees  under  the  soil -eoruservai ion  pro- 
gram. If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Bone  I,  I  devslre  purticulurly  to  have  him 
hear  what  I  am  about  to  .say 

My  remarks  on  Saturday  were  In  connrTllon  m-llh  the 
rxp(^n.sea  of  the  local  commit t«Hs  At  that  tune  I  said  thai 
I  had  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  kval  commit tce.«»  to 
keep  their  expends  within  due  btiunds,  and  I  still  rxprt\ss 
that  thought  and  belief.  I  also  .stated  on  Saturday,  however, 
that  it  wa.s  my  belief  that  in  order  for  the  local  committees 
to  ke<^p  those  expenses  within  proper  Iwunds  and  limita- 
tions, the  farmers  themselvc-^  .should  know  what  the  ex- 
penses were,  to  whom  the  money  was  being  paid,  and  In 
what  amounts, 

In  line  with  this  thought.  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  is  now  in  preparation:  and  I  give  notice  that  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  to  the  general  effect 
that  all  the  local  expeivses  of  State  and  county  committees 
shall  be  estimated  and  figured  so  that  when  the  farmer 
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receires  his  check  he  will  know  bow  m  ich  has  been  dedxicted 
for  t>M^r  ezpeniea.    Alao.  I  shall  hich  de  in  the  amendment 
Miftth»r  iM-ovisk)Q  fOT  publishing,  perfiaps  by  notice  at  the 
oomthovMe  door,  a  Hit  of  the  names 
tiae  amounts  they  are  receiving. 

It  is  my  thought  that  If  the  fahners  can  have 
InformatioQ.  If  they  know  what  the 

act  Is  coating  them  and  how  much  is  iking  taken  from  their 
checks,  they  will  handle  the  questifxi  cjf  expenses  so  far  as  it 
to  within  their  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELliL    Mr.  President,  on 
statement  that  the  administration  of 
Act  cost  tn  excess  of  10  percent  of  th(  i 
priated  for  payments  to  farmers  undej 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  taUe  which 


>f  the  employees,  and 

that 
administration  of  the 


Saturday  I  made  the 
the  Soli  Conservation 
total  amount  appro- 
it, 
was  prepared  by  the 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Administrat  on  which  shows  that 


for  the  crop  year  1936  the  farmers 


$349,925,085.10  for  soU -conservation  jiayments.    The  entire 


amount  expended  was  $395,141,374.68 
the  various  phases  of  administration, 
tures  by  the  Washington  ofBce,  by  the 


That  shows  that  for 
ncluding  the  expendi- 
regional  offices,  by  the 


State  offices,  by  the  coimty  committies,  and  by  the  local 


committees,  the  sum  of  $45,216,289.58 
ated  for  aoil-conserration  payments  U  \ 
the  administration  of  this  fund,  and  1 3  provide  the  machin- 
ery to  get  the  benefit  payments  to  tt  e  farmers.    The  total 
payments  were  less  than  $400.000.00< 
used  in  administration. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  I  sh|3\ild  have  been  nearer 
correct  on  Saturday  had  I  said  that 

the  total  amount  appropriated  went  fcto  expenditures  than 
to  have  said  that  10  percent  of  the  t  >tal  amount  appropri 
ated  was  used  tn  the  administration  oJ 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  wllJ 


The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  M  [Cellar  In  the  chair) 
Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yielq  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  RX7SSELL.    I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAREXEY.    The  largest  part  qf  the  sirai  represented 
tn  that  expenditure,  aa  I  understand. 

we  call  county  expenses:  that  Is.  the  Expenses  of  the  county 
wpieMntatlviee,  who  had  to  visit  indlv  idual  farms  and  check 
v^  on  them.  While  I  have  not  the  percentage  in  my  mind,' 
I  understand  that  outside  of  the  loai  county  expenditures 
made  Decessary  by  individual  visits  to  farms  and  to  check 
np  on  tndlvklual  farms,  the  expenditi^res  in  the  Washington 
and  State  and  regional  offices  were 
half  the  amount  to  which  the  Senator 

Mr.  HDSSEUx    The  table  which  I 
Rboms  has  a  break-down  of  the  expebditures  tn  the  various 
of  admimtotratton.    ApvroKlmi  tely  $20,000,000  of  the 


fiMOOjMW  was  apcnl  within  the  couni  tes  by  the  county  com- 
mtttMB  and  the  local  dtotrlct  o(»nmitt  es. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  this  table  is  the  great  dis- 
purtty  in  the  amounts  paid  in  vario*  is  States  which  have  a 


SaatOtBti 

Ncrtb  Coitni — 


RwkMMl  total 


tCwmtj 


received  the  sum  of 


which  was  appropri- 
farmers,  was  used  in 


and  $45,000,000  was 


■timilur  type  of  agriculture,  and  within  the  same  region,  for 
the  same  type  of  services. 

I  happened  to  observe,  in  looking  over  the  various  regional 
expenditures,  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio  the  fanners  were 
paid  the  sum  of  $8,059,000,  in  round  fiirures,  and  it  cost  for 
county  administration  the  sum  of  $1,287,000,  in  round  fig- 
ures, whereas  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  the  same  region,  the 
farmers  received  $9,500,000  at  a  cost  for  county  administra- 
tion of  $771,000.  That  is  a  point  which  I  have  been  trying 
to  impress  upon  the  Senate,  that  there  is  no  uniform  rule  for 
the  administration  of  this  act,  and  that  there  should  be  here 
within  the  Department  some  fixed  policy  that  will  affect  the 
expenditures  within  the  State,  because  every  time  a  dollar  is 
consumed  in  administrative  exf>enses  it  means  that  some 
farmer,  somewhere — the  man  for  whom  we  were  appropriat- 
ing the  money,  the  man  we  thought  we  were  helping — has 
been  denied  that  dollar,  and  has  failed  to  receive  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  and  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  these  tables,  which  include  the 
total  expenditures  over  the  entire  country,  as  well  as  the 
expenditures  within  the  various  regions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  tables 
wUl  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  think,  will 
be  most  interested  to  observe  the  tremendous  difference  in 
expenditiu-es  in  the  region  to  which  I  referred.  I  saw  an- 
other set  of  figures,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  another 
Senator,  which  disclosed  that  within  the  State  of  Ohio  it 
cost  over  17  percent  to  admimster  this  program,  whereas  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  it  cost  around  4  percent;  yet 
South  Dakota  received  approximately  $5,000,000  more  than 
did  Ohio,  and  the  farms  which  had  to  be  measured  in 
South  Dakota  were  approximately  twice  as  large  as  the 
farms  which  were  measured  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  say  that 
some  limitation  should  be  fixed  in  this  bill. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  county  committees.  I  join 
my  friend  the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch] 
in  the  very  high  tribute  he  has  paid  to  the  county  com- 
mittees; but  it  is  wrong  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  legislate 
here  and  appropriate  money  to  farmers  and  then  say  that 
the  county  committees  and  the  local  committees  shall  be 
absolutely  without  restraint  as  to  the  number  of  days  they 
may  meet  in  the  administration  of  the  program,  and  have 
one  county  committee,  perhaps,  meeting  50  or  60  days  in 
the  year,  each  member  receiving  a  per  diem,  and  the  com- 
mittee in  another  county  meeting  only  25  or  30  days  per 
year,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  and  with  exactly 
the  same  type  of  farming  being  carried  on  in  both  counties. 

I  think  we  should  give  particular  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter; and  I  shall  have  a  few  more  remarks  to  make  on  this 
subject  when  I  offer  my  amendment,  which  proposes  to 
limit  the  administrative  cost  of  this  program  to  6  percent  of 
the  total  amount  appropriated.  I  think  we  shall  see  that 
that  will  be  an  ample  amount  to  administer  the  program. 

KmmT  A 
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107, 234.232.  57 

133, 02S,  739.  73 

eeCKO.  808.08 

1.3Qa.48&58    . 


Mt^aas^QS&io 


S4B3.M4.C8 
1.4MkOM-ie 
4.936.877.76 
«,  706. 969  88 
3;  71%  749  B6 


1^  MB;  513. 83 


Eipendfl  for 

county  eipeiu^ 

1837  program  1 


$312.  76a  W 

384.  395.  74 

610,  807.  51 

1  ISO,  224.  26 

1.221,966.  17 


&,  688, 983.  56 


.=:tate  office 

adrnini.'sTrHtive 

expense,  fiscal 

yew  HW7 


Washineton 

aiinnaL-^traUve 


M«2,  552  36 
1,204,«®5.  (O 
4.  54".  7S7  34 
S,091.»>.i.  12 
1,  70,5.  v^.'!  02 
14A  ;i»i  & 


11,153,477.75 


JU,-.  OTt).  24 

igq,  g«19  '-,1 
5H0,  271  '7 
UCi.  5.=i7  03 

4;f.. «,"  .,1 

13,  tiJH-  > 


1,  isy, ; 


.i6 


State  and 
eouDty  ex(>eD3e 

pnnr  tn 

July  1.  la^^ 

&sc.ii  year 


$192.04174 

'^(\  2i',t  47 

1.042.  I4«  .Vi 

2.4a'..  i«.l    ,SK 


4,3!s3,  700  75 


Total  upended 


$Jt,  401,5!«.M 
39.  CM.  S22.  39 

Hit.  a'ii.aaH.  a 

152,  ()43.  2«i.  59 

7i,fei«,  37y.  y5 

1,  4.M.  4«S.  14 


392,  42LI,  '.13.  S4 
2,  TA'i.  >':0  H4 


39i.  14'..  374  (38 
349.  92.^  0S5.  10 


45,216,  lfi!9  .=18 


ISS7  mcnm.  paid  tnm  tth  t^srotrimtioD;  ralmtxasable  by  tednction  from  1937  program  turn  paymenti. 


1937 
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Summary   by  States  of  erpenditures  made  from   the  funds  appropriated   for  effecting   the   1936   agncuUural   coiucrvation   vrooram 

«J  0/  Sept.  30.  1937  '^^ 

NOKTBBABT  RBQK>N 


Matne 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachtiwtfcf... 

Rhi^HJe  DUaud 

Connect  ii-ut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


Eipendeii  for 
Itrm  paymeuta 


Total  field,  northea.'sf  region,  1936  program. 
Total  county  expenae.  1937  program  ' 


Total  field  expenditures  norllieast  region,  1936  program  appropriation, 
fiscal  year  1937 


$301.  816.60 

82.106.01 

267.323.16 

IM.  974. 12 

8.86!i.06 

3.SI).  S40.  42 

2,  7W,  945.  95 

305, 327.  42 

Z  586.  245.  53 


6.  795.  447.  36 


Expende^l  for 
county  eii^ni* 


$35,  4W.  52 
12,  745  1 1 
27.  5C7.  54 
25,  7.V)  45 


12,  S-ll  47 

1M.272  50 

8,  Ull.  Ih 

184,322.31 


492,845.  Ob 


Total  erpetnled, 

1936  pn>trniiii. 

oo!^.''er^  ution 

peymeiiU 


$337.  JM,21 

IH,  tol.ia 

2>,'4.  M«.'  70 

20y.  724  .S7 

2,R»4.  IW  45 

314,  ivvGO 
2.  770.  Ur..  U 


7,  a«,  2W2.  44 


State  ofBoe  a  1- 

miiiistmluc  ei- 

pen<*<.  fl.si'iU 

year  XMi", 


$4  J.  763  25 

J  a,  Ct42.  26 

25. 5.y;.  20 

21.297  2t 

4.  aw.41) 

24.  n.-|fi  74 

147.  SIVV  M 

34J.  *<(.;  35 
147.  834.  96 


462.552.3ti 


Tota'  »T;>*n'ied. 
l».Vi  lir\n:r:tiTi. 
tiaati  y«kkr  1^7 


80UTHKKH  RKGION 


NORTH  CKNTKAL  KKilIOX 


Paid  from  1936  program  appropriation;  reimbursable  by  dedvuxion  from  1S37  program,  farm  payments. 

Lxxxn 87 


$383.  074  46 

10b.  aia  £) 

XMi.  476.  M 

tM  021  R.*; 

13,467  54 

3KS,  32h.  63 

I.  041,  (EM.  J 

1918,  401  >U 


7,  TW,  M4.  » 
SIX.  700  8t> 


8. 063.  605,  6S 


EAST  CINTRJIL  RXOrO?» 

Maryland-       .  . 

Delaware 

Virginia       _ 

West  Viiginia 

North  Carolina . ..__„  . 

Kentucky „ 

Tennessee. 

$1,309,468,81 

309,617.73 

3.  n«.  1?7  43 

589.  107,  72 

ll,823.3tH,  54 

10.635.992.64 

8.280,521.91 

$5.X  5R3. 87 

1.^,431  31 
ITS.  249  .55 

m.  067  w 
480,  906.  71 
415.433  33 
280,417.59 

$1.  3r>3. 053.  Gh 

3^.  049  04 

3.  2",>6.  r<fi  98 

^'>5.  175  hi 

liSlM.  301  25 

11.051,42.5.97 

8,  6**,  «3J  50 

$49,466  29 
n.  899  47 
135. 0.'.7  m 
44.  171   '22 
374.  fiH3  24 
306.  676  71 
2ta,M1.67 

$1.41iil9  97 

336,SH>>  ;a 

S,4.11.4W  o; 

609.346  74 

IZBTH,  flH4  49 

11  ISH,  liri  68 

8,  84«,  Mil.  17 

Total  flpld.  ea."!!  central  region.  1936  program 

36,066,291  78 

1,49^,090.16 

17,562,381  94 

1, 204.  895  63 

Sh.  767,277  ,'^7 
384.  3U5  74 

Total  county  expenses,  1937  program  ' 

Total  field  expenditures,  east  central  region,  1936  program  appropriation, 
fiscal  year  1937 .     .. 

W.Ul,  67^.31 

! 

Kouth  Carolina 

r.  4.«12.  2P6  00 
10.  9.M.S'i6  J« 

1.216.5«0  71 
10.2J2.  251  y7 
10.  710.  702  27 
10  096.  732.  25 

6.  7r7.  139  47 
13.  S.'iS.  86.^  .55 
3:..  9,'Js  417.  37 

$434.  4,S3,  02 
4n.9R!  02 
12.',,  608.  1.3 
073.  5''2  59 
f»l.  aw  fi9 
534.640,  t)6 
37-1,  017,  (C 
646.  598,  34 
1.  15:i,  6U0.  24 

f7.  C'.'',,  "Ot*  02 
11.3'12X«  UO 

I,  J. 2.  1V»  ^4 
lO.'.x/.  S,H  ,Vi 
11.3)2,  9K2  S6 
lU,  tL.'1.372,  91 

7.  H;,  14''  .'.4 
14,,W.,  4^Zi  W 
37,  Hi.  113.61 

rse,  vn  97 

69*.,  »S^  64 
14.',.  ew  06 
'Ml'»K.  43 
452.  441    .17 
5<,.l.  362,  66 
y<,  y43  0»" 
476,  !f>4  46 
987,  MO.  45 

r.«,2;5,  2«  99 
12  0R2.C»1  M 

1.4«7,S!vl  W 
lI..S2f,,  TTT)  99 
11,  7M.  424.53 
11.  is::.  725,  67 

7,  .Vr,  DXS  fi2 
14,  9>*.l,r2S  Si 
'is.  lUU.  054,  UO 

Oeonria . 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkans.'u'! 

Louisiana 

Olclahnma 

Texas. 

Total  field,  wrathem  rerion,  1936  program 

107,  334,  232,  57 

4,  936.  877.  76 

112.  ri.  110,  33 

4.547,787,34 

116,^'1S,S97  67 
610.607  61 

Total  county  expenses,  1937  pros;nim    „ 

Total  fieM  expenditures,  southern  region,  1936  program  appropriation, 
fiscal  year  19^7 ._ 

117,  129  iOi  18 

Ohio 

$S.  059.  676.  78 
9.545. 11  (i.  36 
If,  177, 198  41 
i.  963.  827.  32 
I0.14S.228.  73 
17.  009,  41 2.  .10 
26.  370,  528.  99 
11.768.74a  13 
IS.  102,  1.35.  49 
13,  880.  873.  02 

$1,287,041,77 
771.037.10 

1,22(1237,83 
81.'?.  ai5,  82 
962,K28  17 
966,  6'..;2  83 

1,  2fS0.  6S7  78 
911.279-95 
546.  6  !2.  7:? 

1,021,:«J6  90 

$9  346,  71 S  M 

lu,  3if.,  l;-.i,  46 
IC.  4<«,  4.V:  24 
6.  777,  K<i  1 4 
11.111,0,16  9(( 
1 7.  976  :  (*.1,  33 
27,631.216  77 
12.  6S0.  020.  08 
1.'-.  64S.  76S,  22 
14. 'JO'.i.  17'.!,  92 

$300,  3.13  62 
273.  K'.O  62 
32I\M*  .11 

»c,  9Wi  no 

2W.,  796  56 
319,  113  W 
372.  966,  30 
30i(.  Ifil  47 
290.179.91 
310.  576,  30 

ft)  MT  Cfn  IT 

Indiana „       

IL   .\U(,  MCt  VH 

Uliuoi-S-.. . 

1  f;  "21  ■'■41  59 

Michican 

7  nk.1  021    14 

WL-^consin 

1 1    3U7  R'A  M 

Minnesota 

18.29.1,249.  Si 
28.004.183.07 

li  986.  18L  55 
15.  93S.  94X  13 
15  21 2  7V\  '1 

Iowa. 

Missouri-- .    . .    

South  Dakota 

Nebraska .„ 

Total  field,  north  central  rep'on.  1936  prDf-ram_ 

Total  county  expenses,  1937  program  ' 

133,  025.  738.  73 

9.  706,  950,  88 

142. 792, 690  61 

1, 001.  865  13 

14,5.  884.  .VA  73 
3  15W  224.  24 

Total  field  expenditures,  north  central  region,  1936  program  appropria- 
tion, fiscal  year  1937 

149  043  779  9« 

WX9TEKN   RKQION 

North  Dakota 

Kansa<!         .. .  . 

$20.  534,  068  29 

17.441.  148  .16 

6.660.165,93 

2.  .W..  312  75 

1,01K1.521  65 

4.217,232  33 

2,  775,  793  5U 

934,313  40 

13a  795  97 

1,815.821.66 

1.036.103.94 

2,  335,  750. 13 

4,  046,  »16. 88 

$fl0!.04.K  IS 
MS.  ,129  Tvl 
.32a  2aU,  74 
134.921   ,14 

74. 113  3S 
206. 815,  74 
lot's  i*v1  V»» 

12.  727  33 

5.  87S,  » 

110,907  79 

32.  297  74 
103.  Hfl2  S«, 
31^381,43 

$20,  9;f.i.  1 :6,  47 
6.9KW.  4.Vi  67 

2,  :(ii.2rt  ■.'9 

1.  17n,  r.'W,  W 
4.  424.  0^s  07 

2,  hhi,  77'.*  56 
9X7,  CHO  73 
136.f;74.  55 

l,9.''^7-29,  45 
l,0t..S,  401   RS 
2,  439.  552  99 
4,3tAi.  19h.31 

>2fti.  312  02 

244.437   n 

2tS.  209,  59 
7fi, 761  17 
62.434  ,V) 

2lfi.019  24 
77,  21i,  7,1 

;2^>  94.1  '.9 
2B,  13.1  01 

I'M.  547  VI 
3f.,  515  3.1 
71.391)  '3 

15,;,t'70  '#,• 

$21.  aOl.  42i  49 

I H  T34   '  1 1  34 

Montana 

7  227  645  28 

Idaho 

2.77\{j;i.V4<i 
1  233  102  'ifl 

Wvoniinc .       .  

Colorado .„      ..„    

4.640.  1U7  31 
2,  909.  .'.11  JJ 
1   lir  9Hf,  42 

New  -Mexico . .... „ 

Itah 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Arizona 

Washin,gtcn 

California 

162.  WW  .■« 
2.  ai2,  2;'7  37 
1.  I'M.  917  03 
2,610.943  82 

4.  51 S.  2- A',  .'7 

Total  field,  western  region.  1936  program .. 

65,  390,  avj.  08 

2.  716.  749  95 

f^,  11'',  638,03 

1. 703.  yw  02 

W*  820  »03  Of 

lotal  oounty  expenses,  1U37  program  ' ... 

1,  22i  9W;  17 

Total  field  expenditures,  western  region.  19B6  program  appropriation, 
fiscal  year  lSt37 . . 

71,042,62S  22 

* 

■I 
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Summary  by  territories  of  exprnditurea  rkcde  in  the  insular  region  from  the  funds  appr^-pnated   ior  ejecting   the  1936  agricultural 

conservation  program  as  of  Sept    30,  1937 


TcrriUj  'iM 


AlMk« 

HBwali 

Poarto  Rico. 


Total.  Arid  insular  regioo,  193fl  profram. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  cletk  will  state  the  next 
amendment  of  the  committee. 
"Hie  next  amendment  was,  on  page  94, 
Title  IX~Cotton  Pool  Participation  Trvut]  ( 

The  aunendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  was,  on  page 
Insert: 


Ue 


[RESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


December  1 


FTp^r,(1<'ii  for 
farm  ;)ayii.ents 


T   f'v!  -T- 
r»n.lefl,  1936 
pr  'liram  con- 
servation pay- 
ments 


1,303.41^5  .Vi 


$1,005.00 
J77. 222.  33 
72o,  258.  25 


1,  mi.  1S.=.  2.8 


State  office 

adniinistr.ilive 

expense,  f  seal 

year  1057 


$2,  65,1  37 

\>i,  o.%2.  29 

121,  I'M.  t;2 


TuUl  "X- 

pcn-iod.  IM^ 

prc^raui,  fisatX 

year  l'J37 


$:>,  'Vty  37 
5k"i,  7.'4.  fi2 
846.  •»52.  87 


142.382  2* 


1.445,H67.8« 


,  line  18,  to  insert: 
Certlflcates. 

94.  after  line  17,  to 


appropriated,  from  any 

not  otherwise  appro- 

thereof  aa  may  be  re- 

purpoM*  hereinafter 

the  Treamry  la  hereby 

the  order  of.  the  Secre- 

approprtated  at  the 


>y 


90.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
money*  in  the  lYeaniry  of  tb*  United  Stat 
prlated.  the  mm  of  11.800.000.  or  to  much 
qutred  by  the  Secretary  to  aecoinpUah 
declared  and  authortaed.  The  Secretary  of 
•uthorlaad  and  directed  to  pay  to.  or  upon 
tary,  eudi  a  part  or  all  of  the  aum  hare 
request  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  I  shoidd  Uke  to  have  that 
amendment  explained.    I  observe  that 
the  bill  on  which  hearings  were  held, 
quite  unexi)ectedl7.    I  am  wondering 
larger  plan  of  so-called  farm  relief. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena 
lina  TMr.  Smith]  offered  this  amendment,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Agricultr  re  and  Forestry.  Its 
provisions  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  >ill  which  has  passed 
the  Senate,  but  is  still  pending  In  the  House;  and  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carol!  la  that  it  be  attached 
to  this  Mil.  I  think  the  Senator  from  3  luth  Carolina  should. 
if  he  desires  to  do  so.  explain  the  amer  dment 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McN.ary] 
that  I  shall  read  a  paragraph  of  the  lett  er  from  the  Secretary 
in  which  reference  was  made  to  this  po  nt. 
will  have  to  rest  with  the  Senator  from 
SxTTR].    I  now  read  from  the  letter 


section  was  not  in 
t  comes  into  the  bill 
m  it  fits  into  this 

from  South  Caro- 


Ihe 


Attention  Is  also  directed  to  title  IX  of 
identical  with  similar  legislation  on  which 
mn  unfavorable  report  to  the  Senate 
and  Forestry  on  June  8.  1937.     In  that 
that  the  obligations  of  the  cotton  produc^ 
charged  and  that  the  remaining  balance  of 
m0O,000  accrued  from  boutccs  in  which 
of  tba  cotton  pool  were  not  interested 
Indicates  that  speculators  have  purchased 
from  many  of  the  original  producer 
at  {Vice*  ranging  down  to  40  centa  per 
lateral  would  have  the  effect  of  redeeming 
hands  of  such  speculators  on  the  basis  of 


Cot  imlttee 
re]>crt 


bill.     This  Is  almost 

this  Department  made 

on   Agriculture 

it  was  pointed  out 

pool  have  been  dis- 

funds  of  approximately 

the  producer  members 

Av^abie  information  also 

of  these  certlflcatea 

of  the  cotton  pool 

The  propKJsed  legls- 

certLflcates  now  in  the 

1  per  bale. 


sxne 


mem  >ers 
ba  e. 


Car  >llna 


sure 


Alabcma 


miii 


I  notice  the  Senator  from  South 
the  Chamber.    Since  the  amendment 
and  adopted  by  the  conmilttee  I  am 
Oregon  can  obtain  from  the  Senator 
the  Information  he  desires. 

Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  my  nam^ 
in  connection  with  this  amendment 
record.    This  is  identically  the  langua^ 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
I  feel  sure  that  any  right-thinking 
the  statement  read  by  the  Senator  f  ron 
coming  from  the  Department. 

Mr.    McNARY.    Did    the    Senator 
dorse  it"? 

Mr.  SMITH.    Yes.    I  am  going  to 
Alabama  [Mr.  BarkhxaoI  exiHain  why 
and  passed  by  this  txxly  once,  but 
want  to  invite  attention  to  the  contract 
statement  in  a  newspaper  article  whjch 
lial^  to  a  suit  for  libel  by  myself 


The  explanation 
South  Carolina  [Mr. 


has  just  entered 

Kras  proposed  by  him 

the  Senator  from 

rom  South  Carolina 


has  been  mentioned 

I  have  studied  the 

of  the  bill  that  was 

[Mr.  Bankhxad]. 

would  not  endorse 

Idaho  [Mr.  Porz]  as 


say,    "would   not    en- 


tie 


et  the  Senator  from 

bill  was  Introduced 

before  that  is  done  I 

I  have  seen  a 

makes  the  paper 

the  Senator  from 


a;  id 


Alabama  on  the  ground  that  it  wa.s  intimated,  if  not  directly 
charged,  that  we  are  conspiring  to  mulct  the  Govermnent 
for  the  benefit  of  speculators.  That  Is  practically  what  is 
in  the  article.  Let  me  read  the  contract,  and  wc  will  attend 
to  the  other  part  of  the  ma'tcr  later.  I  want  to  read  the 
contract  entered  into  with  these  farmers  when  they  signed 
up  to  plant  their  crop.    Tliis  particular  part  of  it  rcad.s: 

The  manager,  after  paTlnsj  all  charges  Incident  to  the  operutlon 
of  the  pool,  shall  pay  to  the  Sccretar>'  the  prorcrris  derived  from 
the  sale  of  any  cotton  marketed  up  to  an  amovait  equal  to  13 
centa  per  pound  of  said  cotton,  that  amount  bt-iiig  the  original 
option  price  of  8  cents  per  pound,  plus  the  k,Tcfi6  udvanres  hfix- 
tofore  made  to  the  producer,  mcluUinj?  carrying  charges  to  October 
1,  1934.  After  all  debts  and  lien.'*  agninst  the  cotton  shall  have 
been  discharged  and  all  expenses  Incurred  or  fixed  by  the  manager 
subsequent  to  October  1,  1934.  in  conjunction  with  the  currying, 
handling,  and,  or  marketing  of  the  said  cotton  and  m  the  conduct 
of  the  pool  have  been  paid,  the  managers  shall  thereafter  distribute 
the  remaining  proceeds  ratably  to  the  holderB  oi  record  of  partici- 
pation cost  certificates  In  accordance  with  their  scvenU  Interests  as 
established  by  said  certificates  and  in  accordance  with  applicable 
regrilations. 

In  other  words,  after  the  farmer  had  been  paid  his  12 
cents  and  after  all  expenses  incurred  had  been  liquidated. 
then  the  residue  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  should  be  divided 
amongst  the  holders  of  the  participating  certificates.  That 
amounted  to  $1,800,000.  which  was  clearly  and  unmistakably 
the  profits  of  the  farmers  who  contnbuted  to  the  pool. 

When  we  had  our  cotton  invcstigatiGn  the  same  question 
arose.  Mr.  Oscar  Johnston  was  a»sked  to  testify  and  I  should 
like  to  read  from  his  testunony.  Mr.  Wyllie  asked  this 
question; 

Now,  if  all  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Acrl- 
culture  must  be  considered  as  part  of  tho  po-  1  funds,  what  would 
be  the  object  cr  necessity  of  the  pool  Qlii.j  any  claim  ;i^ainst 
them.' 

Mr  JoHNSTOK.  In  th»  handling  of  Oovprnrrwnt  accountinc;  be- 
fore that  credit  is  set  up  to  t^.e  pool  the  Ccnptroller  GeneraF  and 
the  audit  section  are  going  to  have  to  be  convinced  of  each  and 
every  item  that  -.vent  into  it  when  they  undertake  to  bre-ak  it  down 
as  a  proper  charge.  It  is  my  ^'ud^n^ient.  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as 
manager,  that  every  dime  txilongs  to  the  pool 

I  read  further.  In  respoase  to  a  question  Mr.  Johnston 
said: 

It  is  more  than  an  accounting  problem  It  Is  an  administrative 
problem.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
termine ultimately  the  extent  to  which  certain  items  that  are  cred- 
ited in  the  Secretary's  so-called  private  account  are  p<x-)l  items. 
My  personal  opinion,  as  manager  of  the  pool  and  as  a  lawyer,  is 
that  when  this  pool  Is  liquidated  every  dime  over  and  above  the 
amounts  required  to  pay  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the 
amount  advanced  and  to  pay  the  operating  cf>sts  is  entitled  to  be 
distributed  to  the  participating  trust  certificate  holders. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  pool  arrangement  certain  cot- 
tons were  turned  in.  First  an  advance  of  10  cents  was  made 
and  ultimately  an  advance  of  12  cents.  When  the  cotton  was 
disposed  of  from  the  p-ool  and  all  matters  were  liquidated, 
certain  individuals  held  participating  certificates  entitling 
them  to  participate  in  the  remainder  of  the  fund,  which  was 
to  be  divided  among  them,  a.s  Mr.  John5ton  stated,  pro  rata, 
according  to  the  number  of  hales  and  the  poundage.  For  some 
reason  it  is  now  claimed  that  this  money  was  extra  and 
beyond  the  pool,  though  it  is  not  denied  that  it  came  out  of 
the  cotton,  but  that  for  some  rea.son  or  other  the  money  called 
for  by  the  certificates  should  be  diverted  into  some  other 
channel. 

I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  except  that  where  the 
farmer  participated  in  a  certain  project  and  was  promL^d. 
through    certam    certificates,    that    he    should    participate 
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according  to  the  amount  remaining  over  and  above  every  set- 
tlement, I  think  in  common  honesty  he  ought  to  be  paid.  We 
are  told  that  the  certificates  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
speculators,  but  I  do  not  know  any  tiling  about  that.  I  know 
if  a  negotiable  instrument  was  aeUvered  to  me  and  I  wanted 
the  money  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashusst] 
would  say,  "I  will  buy  your  certificate.  What  will  you  take 
for  It?"  It  would  be  a  trade  between  him  and  me.  What 
has  the  Government  to  do  with  it?  If  I  am  willing  to  sell 
it  at  a  certain  price,  that  is  a  trade  between  him  and  me, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  redeem  the  certificate.  If  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona wanted  to  specular 2  and  would  give  me  50  cents  for  r 
certificate  which  caUed  for  a  dollar.  I  would  release  my  claim 
to  a  possible  50-cent  profit  and  it  would  be  a  risk  he  would 
take. 

But  any  insinuation  that  I  am  here  trying  to  collect  money 
for  a  lot  of  speculators  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  is 
simply  an  infernal  lie.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  having  the 
motives  of  an  honest  and  honorable  man  garbled  and  ques- 
tioned in  this  way.  Here  is  the  fact  as  I  have  submitted  It. 
Here  is  the  contract.  Here  is  the  amount  of  money  that  Is 
distributable.  I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  get  it  except 
that  I  do  think  the  farmers  should  participate.  I  think  it  is 
an  honest  debt  to  the  participants  in  the  pool  regardless  of 
who  holds  the  certificate. 

I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Department  that 
that  would  be  helping  a  speculator.  The  Government  issued 
a  negotiable  instrument  and  said,  for  instance,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BAn.rY],  "As  long  as  you  hold 
that  certificate  you  may  participate  in  whatever  fund  remains 
over  and  above  the  settlement." 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  let  me  interrupt  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  suit  for  the  money 
would  lie  against  the  Government  if  brought  by  the  holder 
of  the  certificate,  and  that  he  could  undoubtedly  recover? 

Mr.  SMITH.    Yes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  said  he  did  not  understand  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Department.  Is  this  the  only 
matter  in  the  Department  that  the  Senator  does  not  imder- 
stand? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Oh,  no;  not  by  any  means.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  would  take  me  to  answer  that  question  if  I  should 
start. 

I  have  just  read  in  the  public  press  an  insinuation  that  I 
am  conspiring  to  mulct  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
speculators.  I  think  it  is  about  time  for  some  of  us  here  to 
exercise  our  right  to  freedom  of  speech  as  well  as  for  the 
newspapers  to  have  "freedom  of  the  press."  I  would  not  have 
noticed  it  if  it  had  not  been  published  in  a  paper  for  which  I 
have  such  high  regard.  I  like  to  read  the  Washington  Star. 
It  is  generally  very  fair.  I  want  my  colleagues  to  read  that 
infamous  insinuation  which  was  published. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  further 
statement.  I  have  tried  to  conduct  myself — no;  I  will  not  say 
I  have  tried,  because  I  was  born  and  bred  a  gentleman  and 
every  act  of  mine  is  in  accordance  with  my  breeding.  I  do  not 
have  to  try  to  be  one.    I  was  bom  one  and  trained  to  be  one. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH.    Certainly. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  I  gather  from  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  this  issue  is  not  only  a  moral  but 
a  legal  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  the 
money  to  the  holders  of  these  certificates.  That  being  so.  I 
am  wondering  why  In  section  95  of  the  bill  is  contined  a  pro- 
vision that  this  payment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gratuitous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  If  it  is  an  obligation 
that  we  ought  to  pay,  if  it  is  an  obligation  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  perform,  we  ought  not  to  say,  as  apparently 
this  section  does,  that  the  United  States  is  not  obligated  and 
that  it  is  simply  a  gratuitous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government, 


Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  .'rom 
Alabama  can  explain  that.  It  Ls  because  of  certain  rules 
and  regulations.  But  in  the  light  of  the  contract  signed  by 
the  farmer,  which  I  have  read,  I  do  not  think  his  claun  could 
be  waived  or  affected  by  any  rule  or  regulation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Are  we  not  in  a  better  position  If  we  pay 
that  which  we  say  v*c  owe,  rather  than  to  say  "now  we  are 
making  you  a  present?" 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  think  so;  certainly.  I  have  read  the  terms 
under  which  the  contract  was  signed.  I  have  read  the 
opinion  under  oath  of  Ihc  Administrator.  Mr-.  Oscar  John- 
son, in  which  he  said,  "I  believe  every  dime  of  it  belongs  to 
the  certificate  holder." 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  any  more 
than  I  have  said,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment 
as  a  new  section  in  title  9,  and  I  offer  it  in  explanation  and 
justification  of  the  course  of  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  against  wliom 
certain  charges  have  been  made  in  the  public  press. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  Informed  by 
the  parliamentarian  that  in  order  to  do  what  the  Senator 
desires  he  will  have  to  offer  his  amendment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  section  90. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  am  offering  It  as  an  amendment  to  tha 
entire  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senate  is  taking  up 
amendments  to  the  various  sections,  and  therefore  the  Sen- 
ator will  have  to  wait  until  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  title. 

Mr.  BILBO.    Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  on  page  94,  line  16. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  phrase  In  this 
amendment  which  Is  inaccurate,  and  I  move  an  amendment 
in  that  section,  on  page  94.  line  25,  before  the  word  "appro- 
priated", to  insert  the  words  "authorized  to  be". 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  95,  line  1,  to  insert 
the  following: 

Sic.  91.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  from  tbe 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  any  part  or  all  of  the  rum  hereby 
appropriated,  and  to  deposit  same  to  his  credit  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  under  special  symbol  number,  to  be  avaUable 
for  disbursement  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  this  amendment  there 
should  also  be  an  amendment,  in  line  3,  before  the  word  "ap- 
propriated", to  insert  the  words  "authorized  to  be". 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  95,  after  line  6,  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  92.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  available, 
from  the  sum  hereby  appropriated,  U)  the  manager,  cotton  pool, 
such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  manager  to 
purchase,  take  up,  and  cancel,  subject  to  the  restrictions  herein- 
after reserved,  pool  participation  trust  certificates.  Form  C-61, 
where  such  certificates  shall  be  tendered  to  the  manager,  cotton 
pool,  by  the  person  or  persons  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  have  been  the  lawful  holder  and  owner  thereof  on 
February  1,  1937.  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  for  the  certificates 
so  purchased  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  500-pound  bale  for  every 
bale  or  fractional  part  thereof  represented  by  the  certificates  C-51. 
The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  pay  directly,  or  to  advance 
to  the  manager,  cotton  pool,  to  enable  him  to  pay  coats  and  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  purchase  of  certificates  as  aforesaid,  and 
any  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary,  or  the  mana- 
ger, cotton  pool,  not  required  for  the  purchase  of  these  certificates 
to  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  purchase  period,  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  this  amendment  on  line  8,  before  the 
word  "appropriated",  I  move  to  insert  the  words  "authorized 
to  be." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President,  I 
page  95.  line  12,  to  strike  out  "C-5r 
thereof  "C-5-I." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  also  move  to 
striking  out  "February"  and  inserting 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  move  to  amei^d 
line  18  by  striking  out  "C-51"  and 
"C-5-I." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  in  v 
port  of  the  Secretary.  I  call  attention 
mencing  with  line  18  on  page  95. 
authorized  to  pay  directly,  or  to 
cotton  pool,  to  enable  him."  and  so 
payment  to  the  manager  of  the  cotto^ 
ager  and  the  cotton  pool? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    It  means  the 
pool. 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.    The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  as 
from  Alabama. 

The  CHixr  Clckk.    On  page  95 
"the",  insert  a  comma,  and  after  the 
out  the  comma  and  insert  the  words 
"or  to  advance,  to  the  manager  of 
forth. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President,  as 
planation  of  the  Senator  from  Soutl; 
cates  are  negotiable  in  character,  but 
pay  to  the  holder  of  the  certificates 
1.  1937.    If  they  are  negotiable  in 
they  not  be  paid  to  the  holder  of  the 
of  presentation,  and  why  that  dead 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Mr.  President, 
prevent  anyone  buying  the  certificates 
tage  of  the  farmers  after  the  bill  had 
Is  the  reason  for  it.    The  date  has 
May  1. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Can  the  Senator 
how  many  of  these  certificates  are 
la  tors? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  do  not  know 
define  "speculator."    The  Department 
cent  of  the  entire  amount  has  ever 
way. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Eighty-six  percer|t 
the  original  payees? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Yes;  of  course 
many  of  them  went  into  the  hands 
vances.  and  so  forth,  and  have  been 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The 
to  the  amendment  on  page  95,  line  7, 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 

The  next  amendment  was,  on 
insert  the  following: 
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Sic.  93.  The  autboiity  of  the  manager, 
and  pay  for  certificates  herexinder  shall 
31st  day  of  January  1938:  Provided,  Tha: 
said  limit  the  purchase  may  be 
tendered  to  the  manager,   cotton   pool 
1938.  but  where  for  any  reason  the 
been  paid  by  the  manager,  cotton  pool. 
Ized  to  promulgate  such  rules, 
in  his  discretion  are  proper  to  eCTectiiate 
this  title,  which  purpose  is  here  stated  to 
ixe  the  purchase  of  outstanding  pool 
cates.  Fcmn  C-51.  for  a  purchase  price 
rate  of  tl  per  bale,  or  twenty  one 
the  cotton  evidenced  by  the  said 
tUicatee  be  tendered  by  holders  thereof 
latlons  preacrlbed  by  the  Secretary  not 
January  1938,  and  provided  such  oertlflcatfes 
from  persons  other  than  those  shown  b] 
p«rtment  to  have  been  holdw*  thereof 
of  May  L837. 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  offer  an  amendinpnt  to  this  amend- 
ment, on  page  96.  line  15,  to  strike  out  '0-51"  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "C-5-I." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAJfKHEAD.  I  also  move  to  amend,  on  page  96.  line 
20,  by  striking  out  "January"  and  inserting  "July." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  wa5  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  96,  after  line  23,  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec  94  The  Secretary  l.s  authorized  to  continue  In  existence  the 
1933  cotton  producers  pool  so  lone;  as  may  be  required  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  title.  All  expense  incident  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  purposes  of  this  title  niiiv  be  paid  from  funds  hereby 
appropriated,  for  which  purpose  the  fund  hereby  appropriated  shall 
be  deemed  as  supplemental  to  such  funds  a£  are  now  to  the  credit 
of  the  Secretary,  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  operating 
expenses  of  the  pool. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  'Mr.  McKellar  in  the  chair). 
The  Chair  takes  the  liberty  of  calline;  attention  to  line  3, 
page  97,  where,  liefore  the  word  appropriated",  the  words 
"authorized  to  be"  should  be  inserted. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  same  amendment 
should  be  made,  on  line  4,  before  the  word  "appropriated", 
to  insert  the  words  "authorized  to  be." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  this  whole  proposal  is  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  the  Secretary,  and  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  language  on  line  24.  page  96: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  continue  In  existence  the  1933 
cotton  producers'  pool  so  long  a.s  may  be  required  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

This  pool  goes  back  a  period  of  4' 2  years. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  to  wind  it 
up  and  settle  it.  Nothing  eL;e  is  involved  m  tJie  title  but  the 
settlement  of  the  certificate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  Pn  sidcnt.  I  move  to  strike  cut  all 
of  section  95,  beginning  with  line  7,  to  and  including  the 
word  "transaction"  m  line  19.  m  other  words,  to  strike  out 
all  except  the  last  sentence. 

The  PRESIDE^'G  OPTICER.  The  am.endment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  paee  97.  in  section  95.  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  language  begmmng  with  line  7  to  and  in- 
cluding the  word  "tran.-action"  in  line  19. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  wa.>  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next  amendment  will 
be  stated 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  renumb(_>r  the  sections 
as  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without  objection,  the  sec- 
tions will  be  renurr-.bered. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  before  this  matter  is 
finally  closed.  I  think  I  should  make  a  brief  statement  about 
the  publication  in  the  newspaper  to  which  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Smith!,  has  called  attention. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  this  tran.'jaction  from  its  incep- 
tion, and  I  know  that  a  very  great  injustice  has  been  done  by 
the  newspaper  publication  in  intimating  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  endeavored  to  favor  some  spe- 
cial interest  in  this  matter.  I  wish  to  make  that  statement 
about  it  because  I  know  the  facts,  and  I  know  that  any  state- 
ment or  imputation  or  inference  of  that  character  is  totally 
unfoimded. 

I  introduced  the  original  bill  dealing  with  that  subject.  I 
did  it  at  the  instance  of  numerous  small  holders  of  these 
cotton  certificates.  I  consulted  the  Department  about  it.  and, 
in  fact,  the  bill  was  prepared  for  me  in  the  Department  while 
I  was  out  west  sict    The  bill  came  to  the  committee  and  was 


«jnjvt::iuxiieui>. 


xne  ameuuxxieut  to  uie  ameiioineni,  was  agreea  wo. 
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subsequently  favorably  reported  and  came  to  the  fJoor  of  the 
Senate.  In  my  abeence.  the  senior  Senator  from  OUahoma 
tMr.  Thomas]  and  my  then  colleague,  the  then  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  Mr.  Black,  presented  the  facts  about  this 
bill  on  the  floor;  and  after  a  dlacussion  of  the  merits  at  the 
bill  and  the  subject  matter  Involved,  in  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  took  no  part,  the  bill  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  felt  that  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  owed 
an  obligation  to  these  certificate  holders,  because  the  certifi- 
cates were  issued  under  legislation  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  S©uth  Carolina,  who  originated  and  presented  In  the 
original  A.  A.  A.  bill  a  program  fw  Issuing  certificates  of 
purchase  to  farmers  who  were  willing  to  take  them  in  lieu  of 
that  number  of  bales  to  be  produced,  and  In  that  way  by 
contract  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  production  for  that 
year.  It  was  a  new  plan  in  agricultural  legislation.  The  plan 
was  adopted,  and  under  it  about  3,000,000  bales  or  more,  I 
believe,  were  contracted  for,  and  these  certificates  were  issued 
to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  the  manager  of  the  pool.  He  was  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Its  official 
adviser  in  this  matter,  and  its  adviser  until  now  with  respect 
to  many  problems.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  know  of  in 
all  the  Southern  States.  Whether  one  agrees  with  his  jshilos- 
ophy  or  not,  il  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  an  outstanding 
figiu^  In  the  State  and  In  the  South.  He  has  been  perma- 
nently connected  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since 
the  present  administration  went  into  power.  Mr.  Johnston 
managed  this  cotton  pool  from  beginning  to  end. 

When  he  came  before  the  committee  he  testified  positively 
and  affirmatively  that  every  dime  of  this  money  belonged  to 
those  cotton  farmers,  the  holders  of  the  pool  certificates. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  author 
of  that  legislation,  certainly  owed  an  obligation  to  the  farm- 
ers who  participated  under  his  plan  to  do  something  to  help 
bring  about  a  fair  adjustment  of  those  claims,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  a  lawyer  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  given  the  Secretary  an  adverse  opinion 
on  the  question.  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina owed  the  farmers  such  a  duty,  and  I  should  have 
thought  much  less  of  the  Senator  than  I  do  today  had  he 
ignored  the  situation  or  failed  to  take  action  with  respect  to 
it,  because  he  did  come  forward,  and  he  defended  the  rights 
of  the  original  holders  of  the  pool  certificates. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  knowledge  of  the  facts,  knowing 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  only  done  his 
duty  in  this  matter,  I  regret  that  these  words  imputing  to 
him  unworthy  motives  have  been  published. 

I  am  glad  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  dwell  for  a  moment  on  something  that 
seems  to  be  even  more  pertinent  than  that  on  which  he  has 
dwelt.  I  quote  from  the  article  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
which  was  handed  to  me  by  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  as  follows: 

The  farmere  took  the  certificates,  and  the  Agritrultxire  Depart- 
ment cotton  expert,  Oscar  Johnston,  who  Is  also  the  manager  of 
the  largest  plantation  In  the  Cotton  Belt,  took,  ttie  Job  of  mniftng 
the  certificates  worth  something.  In  selling  off  the  cotton  In  the 
pool.  Mr.  Jc^nston  hedged,  bought  futures,  and  employed  the 
other  devices  of  the  shrewdest  market  operators.  The  result  waa 
that  he  got  excellent  prices  for  the  pool  cotton. 

The  significance  of  that  Is,  or  at  least  what  I  gather  from 
It  Is,  that  Mr.  Johnston  was  the  beneficiary  under  a  system 
which  he  himself  initiated. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  think  the  writer  means  that  he 
Is  a  personal  beneficiary.  The  article  means  that  he  con- 
ducted such  transactions  in  behalf  of  the  pool  certificate 
owners,  the  farmers.  Ttiat  is  what  it  means,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  If  that  Is  what  it  means,  very  well.  I 
got  a  different  meaning  from  the  article.  It  does  not  leave 
that  meaning  with  me. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    It  does  not  involve  anything  personal 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr  President.  I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  title.  I  was  advised  a  while  ago  tliat  I  would  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  it  after  the  adoption  of  section  95.  If  It  is 
necessary,  I  can  make  It  a  part  of  section  95,  so  as  to  make  It 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  committee  amendment 
has  been  agreed  to,  but  the  action  may  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BILBO,  I  may  offer  the  amendment  following  section 
95  at  this  time,  may  I  not? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    It  depends  upon  what  It  la. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  ask  to  reconsider  the  action  by  which  the 
committee  amendment,  being  section  95,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none:  and  the  vote  by  which  section  95  was 
agreed  to  is  reconsidered  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
about  the  article  attacking  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Smith  1  or  anycoie  interested  in  or  favorable  to 
title  DC.  As  a  lawyer,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
article  is  libel  per  se.  In  order  that  my  amendment  to  section 
95  may  be  understood,  I  desire  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  part 
of  the  article  appearing  in  the  Evening  Star.  Washington, 
Monday,  December  13,  1937,  under  the  heading  the  Capital 
Parade: 

CLAT7SK    IN    FAUK    BILL    VfOXTU}    PAT    OUT    $1,800,000    TO    SPICTnjkTOaS    n* 

COTTON  CniTTFTCATES 

The  Senate  farm  bill  is  a  pretty  slngxUar  piece  of  legislation,  with 
plenty  of  strange  things  about  It. 

This  Is  nothing  less  than  an  indictment  against  the  com- 
mittee that  prepared  the  pending  bill,  as  though  there  were 
something  hidden  in  it,  some  crooked  scheme  stored  up  in 
some  hidden  phrase  to  defraud  or  wrong  someone. 

But  the  strangest  Is  an  unnoticed  little  clause  directing  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  pay  out  $1,800,000  to  the  holders  of 
certificates  for  the  cotton  in  the  old  Federal  Farm  Board  cotton 
pxx)l. 

On  Its  face  the  clause  looks  dull  enough,  but  Its  real  meaning  Is 
that,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Senator  Elubow  D.  BicrrH,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina,  a  number  of  cotton  speculators  wUl  ahare 
a  plimip  kitty.  Senator  Smttm,  who  is  chairman  erf  the  Senate 
Agrlcrulture  Committee,  popped  the  Utile  clause  Into  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BILBO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Can  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi kindly  explain  to  me  what  is  meant  by  "kitty"? 

Mr.  BILBO.  The  wnter  uses  the  expression  "plump  kitty." 
I  think  he  has  reference  to  a  nice  little  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Does  that  mean  that  there  is  a  plump  lot 
of  money  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  BILBO.     Yes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Does  the  Senator  know  what  Is  meant  by 
"kitty"? 

Mr.  BILEO.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  A  kind  of  jackpcrt  is 
referred  to  there. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     What  is  a  "jackpot"? 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  shall  explain  that  to  the  Senator  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  should  like  to  hear  about  a  "Jackpot." 
I  am  new  to  this  thing  here  in  the  Senate.  "^Riere  is  a  good 
deal  of  terminology  of  that  sort  which  I  do  not  understand. 
What  is  the  relation  of  a  "jackpot"  to  a  "kitty"? 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  r^ret  that  the  Senator  has  not  been  In 
Washington  long  enough  to  learn  what  a  "jackpot"  is. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  My  education  is  yet  to  be  completed;  but 
I  should  like  first  to  have  the  Senator  tell  me  what  a  "kitty" 
is,  and  not  get  mixed  up  with  a  "jackpot."  I  want  to  take 
up  one  thing  at  a  time.  Give  me  the  definition  of  a  "kitty," 
and  then  a  "plump  kitty,"  and  then  I  should  like  to  know 
the  defhiition  of  a  "Jackpot" — that  comes  next — and  if  there 
is  anything  more  I  should  Uke  to  know  it. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Possibly  the  Senator  has  been  so  unfortunate 
in  his  associates  that  he  has  not  learned  those  terms. 

The  article  continues: 

As  the  clever  Mr.  Johnston  sold  the  cotton  off,  the  farmers  who 
had  become  the  actual  owners  of  the  cotton,  through  their  cer- 
tificates, received  Lnstaliment  payments  on  its  value. 
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Senators.  listen  to  this  Indictment: 

The  dindendB  went  on  and  on,  until  th 
ndenU  Farm  Board  had  oiiglnallT  given 
paid  out  on  the  farmera'   certificates 
look  like  worthleflB  paper  to  the  fanners 

Not  so  to  a  smart  group  of  cotton 
through  the  South  to  gather  In  all  the 


full  amount  which  the 

ft»  the  cotton  had  been 

certificates  began   to 


Tlie 


specu  lators. 


who  sent  buyers 
ceHlficates  available. 


That  reminds  us  of  the  old  story  as 
beginning  of  this  Oovemment  men 
country  and  bought  bonds  issued  by 
They  bought  up  the  bonds  before  the 
obligation  for  them. 


to  how,  in  the  early 

v*ent  around  over  the 

(he  Original  Colonies. 

(Congress  assiuned  the 


Then 
b<«n 

fiOO.l 


The  buyers  were  luocessful.  and   the 
cornered   the  entire  e*rtlflcate   supply, 
that,  m  addition  to  ererythlng  th.it  has 
Johnston  had  made  an  actual  profit  of  $1 
prepared  to  receive  this  manna  with  thankful 

Unfortunately,  the  Agriculture  Department 
The  Department  experts  knew  perfectly  wfcu 
the  certlflcatea  and  how  and  why     They 
there  was  no  moral  obligation  to  pay  the 
Mr.  Johnston's  operations  to  a  set  of  cotton 
time   things    looked   bad    for   the    speculspsrs 
SicrrH  has  come  to  the  rescue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  informs  us  that 
the  Department  has  made  a  search  ami  has  found  that  only 
about  14  percent  of  these  certificates  have  been  cornered  by 
the  so-called  cotton  speculators  as  s(t  out  in  this  article 
appearing  in  the  Star.  In  order  to  satisfy  any  Senator  who 
may  not  be  satisfied,  and  in  onler  to  defeat  any  speculator,  if 
there  were  speculators.  I  ofTer  an  amendment  to  section  95 
that  will  eliminate  all  suspicion  or  any  i  hance  of  racketeering 
at  the  expense  of  the  original  owners  o  [  these  certificates.  I 
have  written  the  amendment  hurriedly ,  It  may  not  be  per- 
fect in  its  diction,  but  I  think  it  conve  rs  the  idea 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  hand  to  the  Sen- 
ator one  which  I  had  prepared  to  subi  lit  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BILBO.  This  Is  the  amendme4t  Just  handed  me  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama: 


December  13 


sifeculators  pretty  nearly 

it   was   announced 

paid  out.  clever  Mr. 

000.    The  speculators 

hearts. 

put  its  foot  down. 

who  had  bought  up 

took  the  position  that 

11.800.000  of  profit  on 

speculators.     For  a 

but    now    S«nator 


certlflca  ea 


Paymenu  of  pool  participation 
the  original  producers  to  whom  they  wert 
to  the  amount  actuaUy  paid  for  such 
4  percent  from  the  data  of  purchase. 


oen  Iflcatea 


I  do  not  like  that,  because  I  think 
for  anyone  who  bought  those  certificates 
money  that  was  invested,  under  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
tion  In  these  certificates  was  bona  fide 

My  amendment  reads: 


la  perfectly  all  right 

to  be  paid  the 

s^tement  made  by  the 

that  the  transac- 

ind  in  good  faith. 


Smth 


hundrecths 


Nothing  in  this  tlU«  No.  TX  shaU  be 
Secretary  to  pay  the  assignee  of  any 
participation  trust  certificates,  form  C-51 
owner)    more  than   the   purchase  price 
holder  at  such  certificate  or  certificates; 
price  is  91  per  bale  or  twenty-one 
or  leas. 

If  the  asBlgnee  or  holder  other  than  the 
leas  than  $1  per  bale  or  twenty -one 
then    the   remainder   between   such 
assignee  or  holder  and  91  per  bale  or  twe; 
cent  per  pound  shaU  be  paid  to  the 
such  certificate  or  certificates. 


coisldered 


to  authorize  the 

holber  of  such  cotton  pool 

(other  than  tlie  original 

by   the  assignee   or 

provided  such  purchase 

of  a  cent  per  pound 


hundr«Iths 
payment 


producer 


W  lat 


This  not  only  takes  care  of  the 
certificate,  but  if  he  bought  it  for  lesj 
a  remainder  left  after  he  receives 
then  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pa; 
original  owner,  the  fanner  who  orl 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  I  wa^ 
lightened  by  what  the  Senator  from 
said.    It  did  not  answer  my  question 
a  very  distinguished  Senator  who  sayi 
used  by  Methodists,  and  not  by  Baptis  ^ 

Mr.  SMITH.    Does  the  Senator  pre  end 
Member   of   this  body  is   so  unfamiliar 
merits  of  the  two  denominations  that 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  do  not  say.    I 
aid. 


held  by  others  than 
Issued  shall  be  limited 
with  Interest  at 


original  holder  receives 
of  a  cent  per  pound, 
so  received  by  the 
ty-one  hundredths  of  a 
or  original  holder  of 


nan  who  bought  the 

than  $1  and  there  is 

was  paid  by  him. 

the  remainder  to  the 

y  held  the  certificate. 

not  very  greatly  en- 

^Isstssippl  [Mr.  Bilbo  1 

I  have  a  note  from 

"The  term  'kitty'  is 


lie 


to  tell  me  that  a 

with  the  relative 

made  that  mistake? 


mert  ly  read  what  the  note 


Mr.  SMITH.  If  the  S-^natnr  h?.s  any  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  there  are  ample  rchools  round- 
about where  he  can  learn  its  true  meaning. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  thinp;  strange  about  it  is  that  none  of 
these  gentlemen  with  all  this  knowlPdge  will  give  me  any 
portion  of  it.  If  this  article  is  libelous  per  se,  a.s  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssissippi  said,  it  is  libelous  per  st?  in  the  u.se  of 
the  word  "kitty."  The  word  "kitty"  has  a  very  distinct 
meaning.  It  has  a  distinct  meaning  whether  u.sed  by  a 
Methodist,  a  Bapt-st,  a  Presbyterian,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  or  by  barbarians,  whether  u.scd  in  Mississippi.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  or  the  Di.stnct  of  Columbia. 

The  "kitty"  is  that  portion  of  the  proccfds  on  the  table  in 
a  poker  game  which  is  set  aside  for  the  house,  or  on  other 
occasions  it  is  set  aside  in  a  common  pot  to  be  gambled  for 
subsequently,  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  word  "kitty." 
The  use  of  the  word  kitty"  suggests  that  there  was  a 
common  pot  between  the  gentlemen,  and  that  would  suggest 
criminality  and  raise  the  presumption  of  libel  with  malice 
and  of  libel  per  se. 

I  was  hoping  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  BaBol 
would  explain  why  he  said  the  article  was  libelous  per  se. 
I  am  going  to  agree  with  him.  If  the  court  should  accept 
my  definition  of  the  word  "kitty,"  which  I  understand  is  the 
general  definition  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  then  the 
article  is  libelous  per  se;  but  if  it  adopts  the  idea  of  "kitty" 
being  a  young  cat,  it  is  not  libelous  per  se.  [Laughter.] 
All  will  depend  on  how  the  jury  is  charged  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

While  I  have  been  on  my  feet  I  have  been  given  this  in- 
formation about  the  meaning  of  '  kiity"  by  two  distinguished 
Senators  in  my  rear.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  and  I  am  giv- 
ing my  thanks  to  them  for  whispering  to  me  about  the 
"kitty." 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  something  else  on  my  mind.  I 
question  whether  we  could  get  very  far  by  protesting  in  the 
Senate  against  what  is  written  m  the  new.^papers.  I  join 
with  my  friends  in  this  protest  against  the  reflection  upon 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South  Caiohna.  The 
whole  thing  brought  to  my  mind  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  for  which  he  was 
responsible.  I  wish  to  put  it  in  the  Record  by  way  of  being 
simply  just  to  him. 

Two  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  distributed 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  the  tobacco  farmers  of  my 
State.  Farmers  came  to  me  with  the  checks  and  asked  if 
it  was  right  for  them  to  receive  them.  They  said  they  had 
been  paid  their  rental  benefits,  they  had  been  paid  every- 
thing due  them  under  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  this  money  came 
beyond  the  A.  A.  A.  I  looked  into  the  m.atter  and  found 
the  checks  were  divided  checks  from  a  tobacco  pool  which 
came  over  from  the  old  cooperative  collapse.  The  Oovem- 
ment took  over  tobacco  und^r  precisely  the  terms  of  these 
cotton  certificates,  in  a  pool  of  the  same  character,  and  when 
the  Department  of  Anrriculture  proposed  to  sell  the  tobacco 
at  a  price  that  would  have  yielded  the  farmer  less  than  11 
cents  a  pound,  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carohna  [Mr. 
Smith]  persuaded  them,  and  I  think  had  an  act  passed  re- 
quiring them  to  hold  that  tobacco. 

It  was  finally  sold,  and  under  the  influence  and  leadership 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carobna  that  tobacco 
brought  to  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina several  million  dollars.  The  .senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  never  been  thanked  by  the  farmers.  They 
thought  it  was  rental  money  and  A.  A.  A.  money.  It  was 
the  old  tobacco  cooperative  money  which  brought  the  price 
of  20  cents  a  pound  only  because  of  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  did.  I  desire  to  thank  him  now  in  be- 
half of  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
disagreement  about  the  end  sought  to  be  accomplshed  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Bilbo  1.  but  I  must  confess  that,  as  it  was  read  I  was  some- 
what confused  as  to  the  language.    I  observed  that  the  Senator 
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from  Mississippi  himself  said  he  had  prepared  it  rather 
hurriedly.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  BankheadI  has 
also  prepared  a  similar  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  read  in  the  course  of  his  remarks.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  agree  to  let  this 
matter  go  over  until  tomorrow  morning  so  his  amendment 
may  be  printed?  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  am  sending  to  the  desk  the  amendment  prepared  by 
that  Senator,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table 
so  we  may  consider  its  language. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  that  arrangement 
made.    The  amendment  was  prepared  hurriedly. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Both  amendments  will  be 
received,  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  we  return 
to  the  amendments  passed  over,  and  take  them  up  in  the 
order  In  which  they  were  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  first  amendment  passed  over. 

The  CHXKr  Clerk.  On  page  10,  JJne  12.  after  the  word 
"year",  It  is  proposed  to  insert  the  words  "provided.  In  case 
of  wheat  and  com,  the  farmer  is  a  cooperator." 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  present  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  Senator  may  modify 
the  amendment.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment  now 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  CHnir  Clerk.  On  page  10,  line  13,  It  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  words  "In  case  of  wheat  and  cotton",  and  on 
page  11,  lines  5  and  6,  to  strike  out  the  words  "under  the 
national  marketing  ([uota  for  cotton"  and  to  Insert  a  period. 
It  Is  proposed  to  add.  on  page  11,  at  the  end  of  line  5,  the 
words  "In  the  event  there  is  in  effect  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  cotton  each  farmer  shall  be  considered  a  cooper- 
ator under  this  section  unless  he  knowingly  fails  to  comply 
with  the  cotton  allotment  under  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  cotton." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sunendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator appears  to  be  in  two  parts,  the  first  to  line  13  on  page  10. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  All  the  provisions  must  be  considered 
together  to  make  the  amendment  understandable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  order  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  considered,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  agreeing  to  the  amendment  on  page  11  be 
reconsidered.  Is  there  objection  to  a  reconsideration  of 
the  vote  by  which  that  amendment  was  agreed  to?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  vote  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  fail  to  follow  the  Sena- 
tor in  his  proposal  as  to  page  10,  section  6. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  object  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
make  it  clear  that  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  occupy  exactly 
the  same  position  under  the  appropriations  made  for  the 
basic  commodities  in  the  bill.  As  written,  "in  case  of  wheat 
and  com  the  farmer  must  be  a  cooperator."  I  would  strike 
out  the  words  "in  case  of  wheat  and  com",  because  we 
would  go  back  to  a  former  provision  and  include  cotton, 
wheat,  and  com,  putting  them  all  on  an  equal  footing.  On 
page  11  I  propose  to  strike  out  the  words  "under  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  cotton",  because  it  developed 
that  there  might  not  be  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
cotton,  and  that  would  necessarily  exclude  cotton  altogether. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  we  may  not  have  that  quota. 
In  lieu  of  the  language  to  be  stricken  out  it  is  provided  in 
the  amendment  that  In  the  event  we  have  a  quota  the 
cotton  farmer  win  then  be  construed  to  be  a  cooperate  so 
as  to  qualify  cotton,  in  the  provision  on  page  10,  in  the 
same  category  with  wheat  and  com.  I  have  submitted  the 
amendment  to  other  Members  of  the  Senate  interested  in 
the  production  oi  cotton,  and  it  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  frc»n  Alabama  to 
the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President,  there  is  another  amend- 
ment to  this  amendment  I  desire  to  submit.  In  line  10.  page 


j  10.  where  I  ask  that  the  word  "may-  be  saibslitutcd  for  tlie 
j  word  "shall";   in  other  words,  to  make  the  pa.vments  per- 
missive if  the  Department  has  the  money  and  not  man'^a- 
tor>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  fron,  Alabama,  on  page 
10,  line  10.  to  substitute  the  word  "may"  for  the  word 
"shall." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment  passed  over,  on  page  26. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  my  record  shows  that  the 
amendment  on  page  11,  subdi\1sion  (c),  was  jjassed  over  at 
the  request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Borah  I . 
I  may  be  wrong  In  this,  but  that  is  the  notation  I  have. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ckrk  informs  the  Chair 
that  that  amendment  has  been  agreed  to.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  next  amendment  passed  over. 

The  Chief  Clerk,  On  page  26,  line  20.  after  the  word 
"through",  the  committee  proposes  to  insert  the  words  "the 
State,  county,  and." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  amendment  was  passed 
over  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  LMr.  Gn.LETTi:]. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  the  Senator  who  asked  that 
this  amendment  go  over  being  absent,  I  think  a  quorum 
should  be  called. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  if  necessary 
we  can  suspend  action  on  the  amendment  until  the  Senator 
returns  to  the  Chamber.  I  think  that  would  be  preferable 
to  having  a  quorum  called,  because  we  hope  to  take  a  recess 
at  5:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
passed  over,  and  the  next  amendment  passed  over,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Popi],  will  be  stated. 

The  CHiEr  Clerk.  On  page  27,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"market",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  tlie  following : 

The  marketing  quota  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  amount  of  the 
current  crop  of  the  commodity  produced  on  the  farm  leas,  first,  the 
norma]  yield  of  the  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  the  production 
cf  such  commodity  In  excess  of  that  j)ercentage  of  his  aoU-deple- 
tlng  base  acreage  therefor  which  La  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
national  soil -depleting  base  acreage  sjjeciaed  in  the  proclaniatUn 
of  the  Secretary,  and.  second,  any  amount  of  such  crop  pUc»d 
under  seal  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment  which 
will  take  the  place  of  the  committee  amendment,  and  I  have 
had  it  printed.  However,  It  relates  to  certain  matters  con- 
cerning the  dairying  and  livestock  industry,  I  now  ask  that 
the  clerk  report  the  amendment  which  I  have  had  printed, 
in  lieu  of  the  amendment  read. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  if  it  refers  to  the  dairy 
problem,  which  has  been  informally  discussed,  I  suggest  that 
it  go  over  until  the  first  thing  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  thai 
It  is  contemplated  that  we  will  take  a  recess  at  5 :  30  o'clock. 
I  think  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion of  these  controversial  matters,  but  go  on  and  dispose 
of  such  amendments  as  are  not  seriously  controversial,  and 
which  we  can  dispose  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  again  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It  was  imder- 
stood  that  all  the  dairy  amendments  should  be  given  consid- 
eration at  one  time,  so  that  If  this  amendment  can  go  over 
again,  it  will  be  desirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next  amendment 
passed  over,  on  page  35,  line  24,  went  over  on  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bubo]. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  go  over  fur- 
ther, because  we  are  trying  to  get  some  statistics  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  see  how  this  formula  will 
work  in  actual  operation. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  again  be  passed  over,  and  the  clerk  will 
state  the  next  amendment  passed  over. 
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On  page  36.  lim^  3.  it  is  proposed  to 


tJie 


(3)   At  least  05  percent  of  any  acreage 
portioned  to  the  farms  In  the  county  In 
the  lands  tilled  on  each  farm  In  the 
total  tilled  lands  in  the  county  In  such  ye4r 


remaining  shall  be  ap- 

same  proportion  that 

year  bears  to  the 


prec>dlng 


and 


WJbS 


iji 


tlie 


vas 


BAinCIKAO 

Im  wrtant. 


be 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
over  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
Ovmton]. 

B4r.    OVERTON.     Mr.    President, 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    As  the 
ator  called  it  up  specially  heretofore 
ment  to  It.  and  the  amendment  to  the 
to :  and  then  the  section  as  amended 

Mr.   OVERTON.     That  is  correct 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  pagi ! 
an  amendment  was  offered  at  the  request 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch!. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  what  page 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Page  37 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
Mexico  offered  an  amendment,  and 
agreed  to,  and  then  the  whole  section 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexla 

Mr.  HATCH.    Blr.  President,  if  I  may 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr 
the  amendment  I  had  in  mind  is  not 
ment  is  in  section  33  (a),  on  page  37. 
mind  was  that,  under  the  language  of 
prima  facie  evidence  of  presumption 
of  the  bill  applied  only  to  cotton  that 
requiring  both  actions  in  order  to  raise 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  some  localities 
seed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
the  word  "It"  in  line  25  the  following 
in  the  seed." 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  accept  the 

Mr.  HATCH.    I  offer  that  as  an 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Th( 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.    In  line  25.  page  37. 
move  to  Insert  the  words  "or  selling  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
(Mr.  Hatch]  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

Hie  amendment,  as  amended,  was 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  did  we 
cottcm  tiUe? 

Mr.  BATT.KY.    Mr.  President,  I  have 
cotton  title. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    U  the  Senator  from 
desired  to  offer  his  substitute  to  the 
was  gotng  to  ask  that  that  go  over 
prejudice  to  his  right  to  do  so,  because 
controversial,  and  we  couJd  not  finish  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
[Mr.  LuJ  may  be  permitted  to  offer 
cotton  title  tcwnorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Is 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
over  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  f rotn 
Kkluui]. 

The  CHzir  Clbol    On  page  40. 
line  11.  inclusive,  was  passed  over,  as 

Sac.  35.  The  Oanunodity  Credit  Ckarpora 
laed  and  dlrwtacl  to  extend  the  maturity 
dancing  a  loan  made  toy  that  Corporation 
tsg  the  crop  year  1937-38  from  JvUy  31.  193$, 

The  Corporation  Is  further  authorUed 
rti^t  to  ralmbutwiiMnt  form  wareboosemin 
tlM  Ixoiiroper  grading  at  cotton  as  provided 
Wampt  Inaofar  aa  herein  apedflcally 


a|nendment  was  passed 
rom   Louisiana    [Mr. 

tliat   amendment   was 


<thair  recalls,  the  Sen- 
offered  an  amend- 
a^endment  was  agreed 
agreed  to. 
That   is  my  under- 


that? 

The  Chair  will  state 

Senator  from  New 

t^t  amendment  was 

passed  over  at  the 

[Mr.  Hatch]. 

have  the  attention  of 

].  I  will  say  that 

The  amend- 

rhe  thought  I  had  in 

he  bill  as  drawn,  the 

by  the  provision 

was  ginned  and  sold, 

the  presumption.    In 

cotton  Is  sold  In  ttie 

wise  to  insert  after 

"or  selling  the  same 


Senat(»- 
reponed 
^  as 
arreed 


oa 


ooDdltlooa  of  tbe  loan 


modified. 
rtudl  retxaln 


December  13 


37.  in  section  33  fa), 
of  the  Senator  from 


amen  iment. 

amecidment.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  will  restate 

iftcr  the  word  "it",  I 
same  In  the  seed." 
question  Is  on  agreeing 
from  New  Mexico 
by  the  committee. 
agreed  to. 
to. 
colnplete  action  on  the 


Bm  amendment  to  the 


Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lex] 

whole  cotton  title,  I 

tomorrow  without 

evidently  It  would  be 

tonight  anyway. 

from  Oklahoma 
his  substitute  to  the 


urtil 


Se  lator 


there  objection?    The 

amendment,  which  was  passed 
Teimessee  [Mr,  Mc- 

sectibn  35,  from  line  1  to 
folows: 


ion   U  hereby  author- 
date  of  all  notes  evl- 
cotton  produced  dur- 
.  to  July  31.  1939. 
directed  to  walTe  Its 
accruing  because  of 
in  the  loan  agreement. 
aU  the  terms  and 
appUcahia. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  cp  jest  ion  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  40,  being  sec- 
tion 35. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  should  like  to  have  the  amendment  ex- 
plained, unless  it  is  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  amendment  Is  agreeable  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  have  talked  with  them 
about  It. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  40.  being  sec- 
tion 35. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    ttmpore. 
passed  over  is  on  page  47.  where 


The    next    amendment 
the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey;  proposed  to  add  an  amendment  at  the 
end  of  Ime  2. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  first  sentence  on  page  40  has  been 
adopted,  has  it? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     That  has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  And  the  second  sentence  also  has  been 
adopted  as  amended? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes;  it  has  been  adopted 
as  amended. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment on  page  47,  I  will  say  that  that  section  was  passed  over, 
I  think,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  BAiLry]  who  has  offered  an  amendment  to  it.  Inas- 
much as  that  amendment  will  lead  to  some  discussion,  I  sug- 
gest that  it  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amendm.ent  passed  over. 

The  CraET  Clerk.  On  page  47,  Ime  23.  Mr.  King  offered 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  figures  "500"  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  figures  "100." 

TTie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  King]  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee,  on  page  47, 
line  23. 

The  amendment  to  the  ameridment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the 
adoption  of  subsection  ^bi   on  page  47,  beginning  in  line  3. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  next  amendment 
passed  over  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  73,  line  16,  after  the  word 
"sums" 

M.-.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  that  amendment  will  have 
to  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  there  was  one  committee 
amendment  on  page  48,  or  thereabouts,  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  quota,  to  which  I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  ask  for  a  recess  now.  I  will  take  it 
up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  I  think  we  may  suspend' 
here. 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  it  is  very  important  that  the  pending  bill  shall  be  finally 
passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  earbp.st  possible  date.  If  we  are 
to  recess  or  adjourn  this  extra  session  on  the  22d  of  this 
month,  that  means  that  we  have  only  8  more  legislative  days 
until  that  date.  No  one  can  predict  how  long  the  bill  will  be 
in  conference.  I  should  very  much  like— and  I  am  sure  all 
those  who  have  worked  on  this  measure  so  faithfully  would 
like — to  see  the  bill  p>assed  through  the  Senate  and  sent  to 
conference  in  time  for  the  conferees  to  agree  and  bring  back 
their  report  and  have  the  Senate  adopt  the  conference 
report  and  pass  the  bill  before  we  take  an  adjoununent  for 
the  holidays, 

I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  I  do  not  desire  to 
hold  out  any — ^I  do  not  like  the  word  "threat" — to  hold  out 
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any  suggestion  that  we  may  have  to  resort  to  night  sessions, 
although  we  may  have  to  have  one  tomorrow  night  or  the 
next  night  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  measure. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  tomorrow  we  may  refrain  from  the 
temptation  of  injecting  extraneous  matters  for  discussion 
outside  the  province  of  this  measure.  We  spent  2  or  3 
hours  today  very  entertainingly,  and  probably  necessarily. 
In  discussing  the  war  In  China  and  also  in  "panning"  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  But  In  v<ew  of  the  impor- 
tance of  early  action  on  this  bill,  I  appeal  to  Senators  from 
now  on.  while  we  are  considering  the  biU,  to  limit  themselves 
to  Its  consideration  In  order  that  we  may  dispose  of  it  in 
time  for  the  conferees  to  get  together  and  work  out  the  blU — 
In  an  probability  the  bill  win  have  to  be  written  in  con- 
ference anyway — so  that  we  may  act  upon  it  Anally  before 
we  adjourn. 

ExxctrnvE  session 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

REPORTS  OF  COlOOTrEE  OK  POST  OPFICES  AITO  POST  KOADS 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  several 
postmasters,  which  were  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nominatiMi  of  Prarest  BL 
Geerken.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Foreign  Service  officer,  un- 
classified, vice  consul  of  career,  and  secretary  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  David  A. 
Thomasson.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Fweign  Service  officer,  un- 
classified, vice  consul  of  career,  and  secretary  In  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  Is  confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions of  postmasters, 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  of  postmasters  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nominations  of  postmasters  are  confirmed  en  Woe. 

IN    THE    AEMT 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  retid  sundry  nomina- 
tions for  promotions  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations for  promotions  in  the  Regular  Army  be  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nominations  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calendar. 

StrSPENSION  OF  RtTLE  REGAIU)ING  NOMINATIONS 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent.  It 
was 

Ordered,  That  paragraph  6  of  Rule  XXXVIII  be  suspended  and 

that  all  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar  of  the  Senate,  or 
pending  before  any  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  shall 
remain  In  statu  quo  until  the  cxmvening  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  said  nominations  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
adjournment  of  the  present  session  of  Oongrees. 

RECESS 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative  session, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  32  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, December  14,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONPIR  M  ATIONS 

ExeaUixx  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate  December  15 

(legislative  day  of  November  16),  1937 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Forrest  K.  Geerken  to  be  Foreign  Service  officer,  unclassl- 

fled.  vice  consul  of  career,  and  secretary  In  the  Diplomatic 

Service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

David  A.  Thomasson  to  be  Foreign  Service  ofBccr.  imclassl- 
fled.  vice  consul  of  career,  and  secretary  in  the  Dlplomatio 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

PROMOTTOKS  in  THE  REGULAR  ArMT 

To  be  colonels 

Robert  Emmett  Mason  Goolrick,  Air  Corps  (temporary  col- 
onel. Air  Corps) . 

MarshaD  Magruder,  Field  Artinery. 

Walter  Putney  Boatwright,  Ordnance  Department. 

John  Piper  Smith.  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

George  Richard  Koehler.  Infwitry. 

Oliver  Seth  Wood,  Infantry. 

AUen  Mitchell  Burdett,  Judge  Advocate  General's  Depart- 
ment. 

Edwin  Kennedy  Smith,  Coast  ArtiUery  Corps. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 
Douglas  Jenkins  Page.  Field  Artillery. 
James  Nephew  Caperton.  Cavalry. 
Harrison  Herman,  Cavalry. 
Frank  Clark  Scofield.  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
George  Joseph  Newgarden.  Jr..  Infantry. 
John  Forest  Goodman.  Infantry. 
Ferdinand  Francis  GaUagher,  Coast  ArtiUery  Corps. 
Harrington  Lockhart  Planlgen,  Coast  ArtiUery  Corps. 
Robert  Kenneth  Whitson,  Infantry. 

To  be  majors 
Clay  Anderson,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Vernon  Calhoun  DeVotie,  Infantry. 
WiUis  Arthur  Platts,  Quartermaster  Corps. 
Rene  Edward  deRussy,  QuarLermaster  Corps. 
Irvin  Boston  Warner.  Field  ArtiUery. 
Clyde  Grady.  Infantry. 

Edward  Marion  George,  Quartermaster  Corps. 
Horace  Joseph  Brooks,  Infantry. 
Morgan  Ellis  Jones.  Infantry. 
George  Howard  Rarey,  Infantry. 
Jacob  Edward  Uhrlg,  Infantry. 
Samuel  Rivington  Goodwin,  Cavalry. 
George  Walcott  Ames,  Coast  ArtiUerj'  Corps, 
Arthur  Wellington  Brock,  Jr.,  Air  Corps  (temporary  maJor- 
Air  Corps). 

medical  corps 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels 
Lucius  Kennedy  Patterson 
Charles  Robert  MueUer 
Charles  Fletcher  Davis 
Clarence  Mansfield  Reddig 
William  James  CarroU 
Adam  George  Heilman 

To  be  captains 
John  Thompson  Brown  Strode 
Paul  Hartsock  Leach 
Rex  Clayton  House 

dental  corps 
Daniel  Sumner  Lockwood  to  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Joseph  Leroy  Bemier  to  be  captain. 

VETERINAHy    CORPS 

Velmer  Wayne  McGinnis  to  be  captain. 

CHAPLAINS 

To  be  chaplains  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  United 

States  Army 
Thomas  Joseph  Lennan 
Claude  Skene  Harkey 
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MXDICAL  CORPS 


Earl 

Euger^e 

Kir'c 

Clilfc^d 

Clark 

John 

Walter 

William 

Henn 

Georgp 

Alber 

Leon 

Jay 


Junes 


To  be  first  lieutenajits 
Joseph  Pease  Russell 
Elmer  Delcss  Oay 
Erlins  Sevcrre  Pugelso 
Paul  Alexander  Paden 
David  Pisher 

Henry  McCIellan  Oreenleaf 
Rf)bert  Reed  Kelley 
Henry  Georje  Moehring 
Henry  Armand  Elind 
John  Henry  Taber 
George  John  Matt 
Patrick  iTnatius  McShane 
Louis  Saniuel  Leland 
Andres  Gilbcrto  Oliver  Williafcn 

ApporNTireNT.  BT  Transfer,  in  ti*e 
Capt.  Joseph  Blair  Daugherty.  to  the 

Postmasters 

ALABAiCA 

Albert  W.  Darby,  Florence. 

ARIZONA 

John  E.  Wagner.  Jerome. 

KANSAS 

Olga  Warner.  Arlington. 

KENTUCKY 

Roy  P.  Williams.  Lexington. 

MASSACHTTSBTTS 

Joseph  William  Gorman,  Upton. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Prank  O'Neill,  St.  Marys. 


(franston  Lowry 

Richard  Inwood 
shepard 

Lewis  Graves 
Batchelder  Williams 
^bert  Woodruff 
Joseph  Reedy 

Clark  Cooper 
Clay  Vfc-dder 

Zaikan 

Willard  Kuske 
Joseph  Numainville 
Palmer 

Maurice  Jackson 

Regttlar  Army 
Qxiartermaster  Corps. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  NTATIVES 


Monday,  December 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The   Chaplain,    Rev.   James   Shera 
offered  the  following  prayer: 


pny 


Our  blessed  Heavenly  Father,  we 
Savior,  who  is  not  only  the  hope  of 
of  all  moral  Influences;  without  Him 
Endue   us   with   that   wisdom   which 
checks  the  feeling  of  shame  and 
confidence  and  encouragement 
classes   of   our   citizens — those   who 
Ignorant  and  those  who  bear  wrongs 
others.    We  pray  Thee  to  be  with 
May  they  grow  up  with  faith  In  virtike 
faith  in  honor.    Allow  nothing,  O 
from  a  firm  confidence  In  the  power 
sonal  integrity.    Mercifully  remembej- 
It  administer  Its  trust  In  the  fear  of 
heart.    Heavenly  Father,  may  we 
heartily  and  serve  it  unselfishly.    In 
Amen. 


Loid 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
1937.  was  read  and  approved. 
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3,  1937 


Montgomery,   D.    D.. 


in  the  name  of  our 

glory  but  the  spring 

we  are  weak.  Lndeed. 

casts   our   fear,   that 

us  to  a  place  of 

we   pray  Thee,   all 

are   most   needy   and 

thrust  upon  them  by 

youth  of  our  land. 

.  faith  In  truth,  and 

to  lead  them  away 

and  happiness  of  per- 

the  Congress;   may 

God  and  with  a  true 

btlleve  in  our  country 

iie  Redeemer's  name. 


br  ngs 
Blei  s 


tJie 


Friday,  December  10, 


MESSAGE   raOM    THE   SI  If  ATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Fnuder,  Its  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  hail  passed  a  UU  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concunjence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  3114.  An  act  to  ext«id  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  ctmstnictlon  of  a  br  dge  across  the  Ten- 
nessee River  between  Colbert  Coifity  and  Lauderdale 
County,  Ala. 


rXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Spoaker,  I  :i.^k  unanimoas  conseiit  to 
extend  my  remarlis  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  brief 
extracus  from  tx<o  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  *.hprp  cbjcction  to  the  request  cf  t^ 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  m:.k'^  a  point  of  order  a 
quorum   i.s  not   present. 

The  SPEAKER.  WiIJ  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
withhold  his  request  until  the  unanimcus-consent  requests 
are  considered? 

Mr.  SNELL.     I  withhrld  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rei  ord  and  include  therein  a 
short  potm  by  a  Brooklyn  hi:'h-.schu<.il  student  on  the  futility 
of  war. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman   from   Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-=--k  unanimoas  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  m  two  particulars,  d)  a 
radio  address  on  the  subject  of  fireaiTns,  and  '2;  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman   from   New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEAV'Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  radio 
address  by  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes  on  the  opening  of 
the  Gi-and  Coulee  Dam  bid. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washing:ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Ellenbck:en  asked  and  was  plven  pfrmission  to  extend 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  FLT-LER.  Mr.  Spe,..ker.  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  a  short  let- 
ter from  the  American  Eederation  of  Labor,  with  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  present  w:-ige-hcur  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.^  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
grentleman  from  .-Arkansas' 

There  was  no  obj'^ction. 

Mr.  WIGGLESV/ORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.<-k  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  telesrram  from  the  Massachu£e»;ts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  en  the  wage  and  hour  bill. 

The  SPE.-\KZR.  Is  there  objecticn  to  the  requct  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mas.'-achusetts? 

There  \'a.5  no  objection. 

SESSIONS  OF  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOrSE 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlian.entary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  wil  .s-ate  it. 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  has  a  legislative  commit- 
tee authority  to  sit  during  a  session  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houjc  on  the  state  cf  the  Union  without  the  consent 
of  the  House'' 

The  SPEAKER.  In  an<Tver  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  Chair  w.ll  quote  the 
provisions  of  clause  46  of  laile  XI,  which  provides  that 

No  committer,  except  the  Commitu>«  on  Rulea,  shall  sit  during 
the  sitting  or  the  House,  without  special  leave. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  House  resolves 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  the  procedure  is  in  a  large  mea.sure  a  parlia- 
mentary fiction  and  contemplates  the  presence  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  of  the  raemt>ership  of  the  House  Itself. 
If  a  committee  of  the  House  were  permitted  to  sit  during 
sessions  of  the  Commi^ee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  and  all  commmittees  of  the  House  desired  to 
pursue  this  course,  the  gentleman  can  well  see  it  would 
probably  diminish  the  attendance  here  far  below  the  quorum 
which  is  always  required. 


1937 
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The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  committee  of  the 
House  can  sit  during  a  session  of  the  House  itself  or  a  session 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  without  special  leave. 

'  Mr.  S.\EATH  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Record.) 

COJiMITTEE    ON   BANKING   AND    CT7RRENCY 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  per- 
mission to  sit  during  sessions  of  the  House  and  during 
sessions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  how  long,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  During  consideration  of  the  Housing 
bill  this  week.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  present  week  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  during  the  sessions 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  During  the  consideration  of  the  Hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wOI  count.  [After  coimting.] 
Two  hundred  and  twelve  Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Members 
failed  to  answer  to  their  names: 


[Roll 

No.   16] 

Atklnaon 

Burtllck 

Oasque 

To-wey 

Binderup 

Cole,  Md, 

Jarrett 

Warren 

Boylan 

Collins 

Kleberg 

Wbelchel 

Brooks 

Coetello 

PhlUlps 

White  Jdaho 

Buclt 

DlKney 

Richards 

Bucldey,  N.  T. 

Dltter 

Banders 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  call  408  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Nohton.  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  were  dispensed  with. 

THE  HOUR  AND  WAGE  BELL 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  rule  XXVn  of  the 
House  I  call  up  the  petition  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Rules  from  further  consideration  of  House  Resolution  312. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  calls 
up  a  motion  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution  which  the  Clerk  will 
report  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

House  Resolution  313 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shaU  be  in 
order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  8.  2475,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  fair  labor 
standards  In  employments  in  and  affecting  interstate  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes.  That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  4  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  the  bUl  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  Hoase  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit, 
with  or  without  instructions, 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  as 
I  imderstand.  20  minutes  is  to  be  allowed  to  a  discussion  of 
whether  or  not  the  Rules  Committee  will  be  discharged,  10 
minutes  to  the  proponents  smd  10  minutes  to  the  opponents. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  ask  for  recognition  and  for 
the  10  minutes  in  opposition  to  the  dischaxge  oX  the  com- 
mittee. 


Mr,  OXX)NNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  connection 
with  the  parliamentary  inquiry,  may  I  say  that  heretofore 
c«i  all  motions  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Commitce  has  betn  recognized  for  the  10 
'.ninutes  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  and  that  Irrespective  of 
whether  he  personally  was  opposed  to  the  motion. 

I  appreciate  the  exact  language  of  the  rule,  but  I  recall  the 
precedents  of  the  bonus  bills  on  several  occasions,  the 
Prazier-Lcmke  bill,  and  the  antilynching  bill.  Of  course, 
if  the  Speaker  is  going  to  rule  that  under  a  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  discharge  rule  that  anybody  recognized  for  the 
second  10  minutes  must  be  oppased  to  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge. I  may  say  to  my  colleague  from  Texas  on  the  Rules 
Committee  that,  as  he  well  knows.  I  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  I  have  made  speeches  in 
favor  of  such  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  and  publicly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  a  majority  of  my  party.  196  Demo- 
crats, have  clearly  evidenced  an  intention  to  consider  this 
matter.  I  purpose  to  go  along  viith  a  majority  of  my  own 
party.  I  have  often  said  on  this  floor  and  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  that  whenever  a  majority  of  my  party  favored  legisla- 
tion I  would  follow  the  majority  rule,  which  is  the  keystone 
of  democracy.  Consistent  with  that  invariable  attitude.  I 
therefore  caimot  qualify  strictly  against  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge. A  number  of  my  colieAgues  on  the  Rules  Committee 
take  the  same  position.  Tens  being  the  case,  if  the  Speaker 
should  now  rule  that  I  must  first  qualify  as  being  opposed 
to  the  motion  to  discharge,  I  cannot  qualify,  because  I  pro- 
pose to  vote  for  the  motion  to  discharge.    [Applause.] 

In  this  way  the  important  proposal  of  a  wage  and  hour 
bill  can  be  brought  before  the  House  for  a  thorough  consid- 
eration. The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  adopted  at 
Philadelphia  last  summer  pledged  us  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  as  to  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours.  I  ran 
on  that  platform  and  propose  to  abide  by  it. 

The  leader  of  our  Democratic  Party,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  twice  in  messages  to  us,  in  May  and  November 
of  this  year,  requested  us  to  fulfill  that  party  pledge.  I  pro- 
pose to  follow  his  leadership. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  answer  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies],  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  Chair  thinks  it  proper  to  read  the  rule 
in  connection  with  this  matter  of  the  control  of  time  so  there 
may  be  no  confusion  about  the  interpretation  of  the  rule : 

When  any  motion  imder  this  rule  shall  be  called  up,  the  bill  or 
resolution  shall  be  read  by  title  only.  After  20  minutes"  debate, 
one-half  in  favor  of  the  propoKltlon  and  one-half  In  oppoeltlon 
thereto,  the  Hou.se  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge. 

The  Chair  recalls  that  on  some  former  occasions  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  has  been  recognized  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  asked  an  interpretation  of  the  rule 
and  proposes  himself  to  qualify  in  opposition  to  the  rule,  and 
in  view  of  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O'Connor],  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  tliat 
he  cannot  qualify  In  opposition,  the  Chair  feels  impelled  to 
rule  that  if  someone  desires  to  be  recognized  who  qualifies 
in  opposition  to  the  rule,  he  should  be  recognized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SABATH.    A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand,  there  are  four 
or  five  other  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee who  have  been,  and  I  presume  still  are,  opposed  to 
the  discharge  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Would  it  be  fair  to 
them  that  the  time  should  be  allocated  to  one  of  the  members 
alone  if  the  others  arc  also  desirous  of  being  heard?  1  think 
such  a  course  would  be  manifestly  unfair — not  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  because  I  favor  the  discharge  of  the  com- 
mittee and  am  for  the  bill  and  for  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath] 
that  there  is  considerable  analogy  involved  in  this  proposl- 
UoD  to  that  where  the  question  of  recognition  for  a  moUoa 


mittee. 
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to  recommit  a  bill  is  concerned.    When  that  occasion  arises 
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umler  the  rules,  the  Chair  first  a^lcs 


1  the  ranking  minority 


Member  in  opposition  to  the  bill  deiiires  to  make  a  motion 


to  recommit,  and  if  he  does  not,  the 


the  Chair  should  go  down  the  list  o    Members  of  the  com 


mittee  in  the  order  of  priority;  and 
Illinois  insists  that  ttiis  course  shoulc 
stance,  I  think  it  proper  for  the  Chair 
because  that  has  been  the  pnu:tice  heretofore. 

Mr.  SABATH.    I  believe  in  faimesy  to  the  other  Members 
here,  that  rule  should  be  followed. 

The   SPEAKER.    The   Chair    wiU 
woman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Nobton]  for  10  minutes  in 
favor  of  the  resolution. 

The  Chair  will  aak  the  gentlemai 
0*Com«OB],  chahmaD  of  the  Rules  (Committee,  if  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  motion  to  dlicharie  tlie  Committee. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  Yorfc.    Ml . 
am  in  favor  of  tb«  motion  to  diachsjri e,  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  Wll.    

The  SPEAKER    The  Chair  wlQ  ikk  the  gentleman  from 
SUnoif  [Mr.  SAaAxa)  If  be  If  oppoMd  to  the  motion. 

Mr.   SABATH.    I   am   In   favor    >f    the   resolution,   Mr. 


Tb«    rentlemac 


Mr.  Speaker 


gentleman 
t^e 


vlU 


Coder 


The    SPEAKER 

OlISMWOOO  I . 

Mr.  GREENWOOD. 

reiotuUon.    

The  SPEAKER.    "Hie  gentleman 

Mr.  COX.    I  am  oppoied  to  the 

The  SPEAKER.    Does  the 
oppoelUon  to  the  motion  to  control 

Mr.  OXX>NNOR  of  New  York.    M4 
tary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER    Tlie  gentleman 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York, 
a  motion  to  recommit,  for  instance, 
called  attention,  the  flrst  opportunit; 
the  minority  side  of  the  House,  the 
is  the  normal  rule  as  to  the  division 
it  not  apply  in  this  instance?    The 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  N<»tok],  chairmah 
Labor,  has  arisen  In  support  of  thu 
not  a  Member  of  the  Republican 
in  opposition  to  the  motion? 

The  SPEAKER    This  proposition 
because  it  is  proposed  to  discharge 
by  the  majority. 

Mr.  OrONNOR  of  New  York, 
warrant  for  that  conclusion.    No 
cept  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
tlve  of  party.    There  are  four 
minority  of  the  House  on  the  Rules 
time  two  or  three  of  those  Republica|i 
Committee  had  voted  with  the 
were  in  favor  of  a  rule  for  the 
and  hour  bill,  no  petiticm  to  discharg^ 
necessary. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  any  of  the 
Committee  are  going  to  be  interrogated. 
Republican  members  of  the  Rules 
as  to  how  they  stand  on  this  motio^ 
they  have  clearly  indicated  they  are 
hour  bill. 

Mr.  SNELL  rose. 

The  SPEAKER.    For  nhzt  purpo^ 
frcan  New  Yox*  rlae? 

Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 


fiom  Georgia  [Mr.  Coxl, 

ieaolutlon.  Mr.  Speaker. 

desire  to  qualify  in 

time? 

Speaker,  a  parliamen- 


It  Is  not  in  order  for  the  Speaker  tc 
btfs  of  the  Committee  ga  Rules  as  to 
ivoposltlon.    It  has  been  the  custooi 
anyone  is  opposed  to  a  proposition 
and  rises  and  asks  for  the  time,  that 
may  interrogate  thi^  Member  as  to 
qa»tk»  before  the  House,  and  not 
have  DoC  made  such  a  demand  for  tliiie. 


practice  has  been  that 


if  the  gentleman  from 
be  foUowed  in  this  in- 
to pursue  such  a  course 


recognize    the   gentle- 


from  New  York  [Mr. 


Speaker,  I  am  not.    I 


from    Indiana    [Mr. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the 


state  It. 

the  procedure  on 

»  which  the  Chair  has 

is  usually  accorded  to 

Republican  side.    That 

of  debate.    Why  should 

listing\iished  lady  from 

of  the  Committee  on 

motion.     Why  should 

minority  have  preference 

is  different  from  that 
a  committee  controlled 


llr 


Speaker.  I  find   no 
is  controlled  ex- 
members,  irrespec- 
of  the  Republican 
Committee.     If  at  any 
members  of  the  Rules 
members  who 
of  the  wage 
would  have  even  been 


con  mittee 
indlvl  lual 
mem  aers 


Dk  nocratlc 
cor  sideration 


members  of  the  Rules; 

I  insist  that  the  f  our 

Co^nmittee  be  Interrogated 

to  discharge.    So  far 

against  any  wage  and 


does  the  gentleman 


the  point  of  order  that 
interrogate  the  mem- 
how  they  stand  on  this 
In  the  House  that  if 
md  demands  the  time 
is  when  the  Speaker 
he  stands  umn  the 
Inierrogate  Members  whO' 


tl\en 
low 


The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  expected  the  Chair  would,  but  I  made  the 
same  in  all  seriousness. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Does  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  desire  to  qualify  in  opposition  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  COX.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  qualify. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  desires  to 
qualify  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  and  the  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  control  the  time  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  24.  1937,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  message  to  Congress  requesting  legislation  to 
protect  that  large  group  of  our  citizen.s,  estimated  at  about 
12.000,000,  who  are  working  under  substandard  labor  condi- 
tions. As  a  result  of  that  message,  a  bill  was  introduced — 
H.  R.  7200 — upon  which  joint  hearings  were  held  with  the 
Senate.  Following  the  hearings  thLs  bill  was  con.sidered  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor,  but  before  any  definite  action  was 
taken  the  Senate  pas-stxl  its  own  bill— S.  2475— which  was 
referred  to  the  House  committee.  In  order  to  exjxidite  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  House  committee  considered  3.  2475, 
amended  it,  and  reported  it  favorably  to  the  House  on  August 
6.  1937.  Eighteen  members  of  the  committee  voted  in  the 
afflrmatlvc.  two  in  the  negative,  and  one  man  was  absent 
because  of  illne.ss,  but  he  otherwise  would  have  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  making  the  rdm.mittee  vote  almost  unanimous. 
The  bin  was  reported  to  the  House  on  August  6.  1937.  The 
Rules  Committee  having  refu.sed  to  report  the  bill  for  reasons 
very  dlfBcult  to  understand,  the  Hoase  was  denied  the  right 
to  debate  the  bill.  We  contend  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
House  to  debate  this  bill,  particularly  .since  It  waa  reported 
almost  unanimously  from  the  Labor  Committee.  Because 
that  right  was  denied,  a  petition  wa.s  placed  uixjn  the  Speak- 
er's desk  on  November  16.  to  which  218  names  have  been 
afSxed.  Seven  day.s  having  elapsed  .since  that  time,  and  the 
petition  having  been  completed,  your  committee  asks  the 
House  for  full  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  seldom,  and  I  think  since  I  came  to 
Congress  only  once,  has  the  Rules  Committee  been  as  arbi- 
trary in  the  consideration  of  a  bill  as  it  has  in  thi.s  case. 
We  all  understand  there  are  differences  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  bill.  Members  have  a  perfect  right  to  th'-ir  opinion, 
each  and  every  Member  of  this  House  has  a  perfect  rieht 
to  his  op.niun.  but  I  do  say  that  no  committee  in  the  House 
should  dare  to  deny  to  the  Members  of  the  Hcu.se  the  right 
to  consider  any  legislation  that  has  btm  passed  out  by  a 
committee  of  the  Hoaso.  [Applause.  1  That  Ls  the  question 
upon  which  you  must  decide  this  morning.  If  you  start  a 
precedent  here  in  this  House  by  which  the  Rules  Committee 
can  deny  a  committee  of  the  House  the  right  to  present  a 
bill  and  debate  it  before  the  House,  then  I  say  to  you  there 
is  only  one  committee  necessary  in  the  House  and  that  Is 
the  Rules  Committee.  Are  you  going  to  permit  the  Rules 
Committee  to  do  this  to  the  Members  of  th?  House?  If 
I  know  anything  about  the  member.ship  of  this  House — 
and  I  appeal  to  both  sides  of  the  House — if  I  know  any- 
thing about  you  gentlemen — of  course  I  am  sure  of  the 
ladies — I  say  to  you  that  you  certainly  will  vote  to  give  your 
committee  the  confidence  that  it  deserves  to  have,  and  per- 
mit this  bill  to  come  up  for  consideration. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  would  like  to  say  concern- 
ing the  bill,  which  wiD  be  said  later  on.  but  one  thing  I  say 
is  this:  If  this  morning  you  deny  consideration  of  the  bill 
that  has  been  reported  out  by  your  committee,  you  will 
Live  to  rue  the  day  that  you  took  that  position.  I  now  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ramspeck], 
but  In  all  fairness.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  opposition 
should  lise  some  of  its  time.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COX.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  the  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure the  right  to  divide  up  the  time — in  other  words,  reserv- 
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ing  to  themselves  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  on  the 
question? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  can  yield  a 
part  of  his  time  of  10  minutes  if  he  so  desires.  The  Chair  is 
of  opinion  that  under  frequent  decisions  of  the  House  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  is  entitled  to  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  COX    The  opening  and  dosing? 

The  SPEAKER.    Yes. 

Mr.  COX  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Dnsl  the  full  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Is  not  the  minority  that  is  opposed  to  this 
resolution  entitled  to  part  of  this  time? 

Mr.  LAMNBCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinola  submit 
a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do,  but  I  dMire  to  correct  my 
inquiry.  When  I  say  "Republicans"  I  mean  some  of  the 
Republicans.   I  do  not  mean  all  of  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiD  state  in  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SabatuI  that  the  Chair 
has  already  announced  the  provision  of  the  rule.  The  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  controls  10  minutes.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  qualified  in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  and 
controls  10  minutes.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dxxsl 
has  been  recognized  for  10  minutes.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  when  she  says  that  this  Is  a  Demo- 
cratic measiu-e.  If  the  gentlewoman  will  take  the  time  to 
read  the  Democratic  platform,  which  may  not  mean  any- 
thing to  some  Members,  but  which  should  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  Democratic  Party,  she  wm  find  that  that  platform 
plainly  and  specifically  calls  for  a  wage  and  hour  bin,  pro- 
viding for  both  State  and  Federal  action;  a  biH  that  clearly 
contemplates  Joint  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  State  and 
the  P^Bderal  Government.  That  is  the  pledge  upon  which 
we  went  to  the  country.  That  Is  the  wage  and  hour  plank 
that  was  endorsed  by  the  American  people. 

But  that  is  not  the  kind  of  a  bill  that  we  are  asked  to 
consider.  The  House  bin  not  only  violates  the  Democratic 
platform,  but  it  repudiates  every  pledge  that  the  Democrats 
have  made  from  the  day  that  President  Roosevelt  was 
nominated  in  1932  until  the  present  time.  We  went  aroimd 
this  coimtry  denouncing  bureaucracy,  and,  using  the  stirring 
language  of  the  President,  we  denounced  government  by 
supermen.  In  the  language  of  our  great  leader,  we  said 
that  no  government  could  be  administered  wisely  and  prop- 
erly when  Congress  delegates  its  constitutional  ftmctions  to 
bureaucratic  boards  or  to  dictatorial  administrators.  I  do 
not  have  the  time  to  quote  from  some  of  the  magnificent 
speeches  made  by  our  President  in  which  he  denounced  gov- 
ernment by  bureaucracy,  but  I  think  the  foUowlng  quotation 
from  his  farm  program  enunciated  on  September  15,  1932,  is 
a  fair  example  of  the  attitude  he  assumed  with  rrapect  to 
bureaucratic  control.    In  speaking  of  the  farm  plan  he  said: 

It  must  maHLe  use  of  Its  existing  agencies,  and  so  f ar  tis  possible  be 
decentralized  to  Its  administration,  ao  that  the  chief  respwnsiblllty 
for  Its  operation  will  rest  with  the  locality  rather  than  with  newly 
created  bureaucratic  machinery  in  Washington. 

In  this  bin  we  propose  to  place  in  the  hands  of  bureau- 
crats or  an  administrator,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  right  to 
differentiate  and  discriminate  between  the  same  industries 
in  the  same  sections.  TTie  bill  proposes  to  delegate  to  this 
"newly  created  bureaucratic  machinery  in  Washington"  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  industry  and  labor.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  right  to  differentiate  and  dis- 
criminate is  the  right  to  destroy.  If  any  Member  has  any 
doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of  such  power  by  the 
board,  he  need  only  study  the  recent  report  on  what  the 
N.  R.  A.  did  with  respect  to  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours.  He  win  find  that  an  artificial  line  of  demarcation 
was  established  throughout  the  Nation;  that  on  one  side  of 
the  line  the  wages  were  15  i>ercent  less  than  od  the  other. 


and  that  in  some  towns  an  industry  on  one  side  of  the  street 
enjoyed  a  wage  differential  over  an  industry  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  That  was  destructive  to  fair  competition. 
To  indulge  the  vain  hope  that  "this  newly  created  bureau- 
cratic machinery"  wiU  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule  is  to 
ignore  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  the  elementary  lessons 
of  history. 

When  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  says  that  this  is 
a  Democratic  measure,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
action  of  her  own  committee  repudiates  that  statement  She 
has  now  in  her  possession  a  new  blU  composed  of  129 
amendments  which  she  intends  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for 
the  pending  measure.  You  win  not  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider and  pass  the  biU  that  218  Members  of  this  House 
signed  a  petition  to  discharge  from  the  consideration  of  the 
RiUes  Committee.  You  wlU  be  asked  to  consider  a  biU  radi- 
cally different  from  the  original  biU  in  many  material  re- 
spects. Does  not  this  action  of  the  Labor  Committee  dem- 
onstrate that  they  lack  the  information  to  prepare  a 
workable  bin?  If  they  had  any  definite  ideas  about  the 
kind  of  bin  which  should  be  prepared,  could  they  have  side- 
tracked the  orlglzml  blU  so  completely  and  at  the  eleventh 
hour  brought  in  a  measure  which  no  one  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study?  When  the  committee  itself  lacks  con- 
fidence In  its  own  work,  how  can  It  inspire  confidence  in  the 
country? 

You  have  before  you  a  bin  that  labor  does  not  want.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  denouncing  it  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  You  have  a  blU  which  business 
denounces  as  discriminatory  and  dangerous  to  economic  sta- 
binty.  Many  buslne^ssmen  have  said  that  If  Congress  l.s  to 
pass  the  wage  and  hour  bin,  the  wages  and  hours  should 
be  fixed,  or  that  some  definite  formula  should  be  agreed  upon 
that  win  prevent  discriminations  and  abuses.  The  pre-sent 
bill  win  give  this  "newly  created  bureaucratic  machinery  in 
Washington"  the  opportimity  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
one  industry  as  against  another  and  to  UteraUy  destroy  legit- 
imate industry  and  labor.  You  are  optimistically  assured 
that  the  board  win  not  do  any  such  thing.  How  do  you 
know  that  they  win  not?  A  bin  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
power  that  it  gives,  and  wise  legislators  wUl  always  jealously 
guard  the  rights  of  the  people. 

You  have  a  twU  that  every  farm  organization  has  de- 
nounced. The  farmers  have  asked  you  why  they  are  being 
denied  the  benefit  of  a  Uvlng  wage.  By  your  vote  last  week 
you  denied  to  them  parity  prices  which  meant  a  Uving  wage. 
Tlierefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bin  and  its  proposed  substitute 
meets  with  the  universal  condemnation  of  every  group  in 
our  economic  and  national  life.     [Api^ause.] 

When  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  says  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  no  precedent  to  hold  up  a  bill  that  has 
been  reported  favorably  by  a  standing  ccsmnittee,  she  evi- 
dently overlooks  the  Prazier-Lemke  blU.  The  Committee 
on  AgrictUture  reported  it  favorably  and  this  House  refu.sed 
to  consider  that  bUl  after  218  Members  had  signed  a  petition 
to  discharge  the  committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  not  consider  this  ill- 
prepared  and  half-baked  measure  that  is  designed  to  hum- 
bug labor — this  measure,  which  even  the  Labor  Committee 
has  repudiated  by  its  action  in  agreeing  to  a  substantJany 
different  substitute. 

A  measure  whose  proponents  say  to  the  southern  Members, 
"Oh,  we  are  not  going  to  hurt  your  southern  industries;  we 
have  Inserted  in  the  bUl  many  protecting  differentials  and 
provisos  and  genexalities;  we  are  going  to  protect  you  against 
any  appreciable  wage  Increase,"  and  then  say  to  the  northern 
Members,  "You  should  support  this  blU  because  it  win  stop 
the  trend  of  industry  from  the  North  to  the  South."  This 
bin  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  labor  but  is  a  bUl  to  humbug  the 
laboring  people  untU  after  the  next  election. 

Not  more  than  a  handful  of  laboring  people  win  be  bene- 
fited by  this  bin.  According  to  statistics  recently  released, 
not  more  than  500,000  laboring  people  wlU  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  biU.  You  have  exempted  all  agricultural 
labor  and  you  have  exempted  many  Industries  engaged  in 
interstate  ootnmeroe  from   the  opoutlon  of  the  biU.    Of 
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qoesttoo  before  the  House,  and  not  Inierrogate 
not  mftde  such  a  demand  for  time. 


Members  who 


XLTO  ox-i^^jv^ixv     ine  genueman  wiu  state  it. 
Mr.  COX.    Mr.  Speaker,  have  the  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure the  right  to  divide  up  the  time — in  other  words,  reserv- 


I 


was  established  throughout  the  Nation;  that  on  one  side  of 
the  line  the  wages  were  15  percent  less  than  on  the  other. 


labor  and  you  have  exempted  many  industries  engaged  In 
interstate  oommeroe   from   the  opontlon  of  the  MU.    Of 
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course,  the  bJl  does  not  apply  to  thos;  engaged  in  intrastate 

commerce.    While  few  laboring  peoplf  will  be  benefited,  the 

bill  will  be  used  as  a  pretext  by  many 

concerns  to  do  what  they  did  when  w^  passed  the  N.  R.  A. 

to  increase  th*.'  prices  of  all  commo<ilties  to  the  American 

ctmsumer. 

Let  me  say  this  In  conclusion,  that  bou  and  I  face  a  grave 
crisis  in  our  economic  life.  Unemplo  rment  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Terror  and  fear  tjave  paralyzed  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Nation.    Factories 

closing  down  or  greatly  curtailing  embloyment.  with  the  re 
suit  that  millions  of  men  may  agaii  walk  the  streets  in 
search  of  Jobs.  We  have  undertaken  by  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars,  that  have  been  wrrowed  from  future 
generations,  to  take  up  the  slack.  With  what  degree  of 
success  the  present  situation  demons  xates. 

It  will  be  unwise  to  Impose  upon  t  le  country  this  hastily 
considered,  poorly  written,  and  ui  intelligible  makeshift. 
Labor  and  industry  have  made  it  char  that  they  prefer  a 
plain  and  imderstandaUe  wage  and  h  out  law  that  will  treat 
everyone  alike  and  preclude  bureaucr  itic  arrogance  and  dis- 
criminations. I  cannot  believe  that  ht  this  critical  moment 
we  are  so  lurking  in  judgment  and  wi!  dom  as  to  impose  upon 
the  country  a  measure  that  violates  everything  that  the 
Dftnocratlc  Party  has  ever  stood  for.  a  measure  that  gives  a 
he  to  our  campaign  promises  of  1932  and  1936.  If  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  are  sincere  ir  thtir  professed  zeal  to 
carry  out  the  Democratic  platform,  w  ly  did  they  not  write  a 
real  wage  and  hour  bill  and  not  an  abt  urd  makeshift  designed 
to  hiimbug  and  to  deceive  the  Americ  m  laboring  people  into 
believing  that  Congress  is  going  to  he  p  them? 

I  do  not  think  a  proper  1^11  can  be  written  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  view  of  the  sitiiatl(xi  w!  dch  has  developed.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  doubtful  if  necessary  amendments  will 
be  held  germane.  In  the  second  place,  the  membership  of 
the  House  lacks  the  necessary  infoimation  with  which  to 
wisely  frame  a  workable  Ull.  In  fac  the  whole  situation  is 
such  that  the  House  is  not  prepared  t )  write  an  eSective  bill, 
and  this  bill  should  go  back  to  the  liabor  Committee  where 
the  entire  question  should  be  reopeied  for  a  fair  and  im- 
partial consideration.  The  committee  should  permit  business, 
labor,  and  all  groups  in  our  economl :  life  to  come  before  it 
and  to  present  their  views  for  the  lurpose  of  enabling  the 
committee  to  write  a  bill  that  is  work  ible.  a  bill  that  is  effec- 
tive, and  a  bill  that  Is  hcmest.  Labor  does  not  want  a  make- 
shift. In  the  end  it  will  be  wiser  to  bt  honest  and  frank  with 
labor  than  it  will  be  to  seek  to  deceivi  t  them  by  such  a  meas- 
ure as  the  one  you  are  proposing.  We  in  the  South  are  just 
as  much  interested  in  a  living  wage  a  s  you  in  the  North,  but 
we  are  suspicious  of  the  motives  which  actuate  you  in  pro' 
poslnc  the  present  measure.  We  kn)w  that  you  will  domi- 
nate whatever  board  or  administrate  r  that  is  selected.  Ac- 
cordlnc  to  statistics  released  by  the  Labor  Department,  not) 
more  than  2  percent  of  your  workers  will  be  affected  by  this 
bill.  Some  at  you  have  frankly  told  u  in  the  cloak  room  tiiatt 
the  urge  for  this  measure  in  your  sect  Ion  is  the  hope  that  the 
trend  of  the  industries  from  the  Nor  h  to  the  South  may  be 
stopped.  Since  you  are  not  proposing  a  UH  which  will  enable 
you  to  help  the  workers  in  your  own  s  !cti(m.  we  are  susiricious 
as  to  the  motives  i^ilcfa  actuate  yot  to  support  a  measure 
that  win  give  to  a  board  or  admlnls  rator  the  right  to  dis- 
criminate and  differentiate.  Any  bU  that  is  passed  should 
provide  for  a  living  wage  in  the  Noith  the  same  as  in  the 
South.  This  bill  does  not  do  that  I ;  is  well  known  that  in 
the  Bast  from  30  to  50  percent  of  th ;  workers'  wage  goes  to 
rent.  The  cost  ot  living  Is  extronely  ligh  and  a  wage  earner 
In  the  industrial  East  who  receives  '  0  cents  an  hour  is,  in 
majaj  Instances,  working  for  starvatK  n  wages.  But  this  bill 
will  not  enable  you  to  do  anything  j^r  that  worker.    Then, 


the  lowest  paid  workers 
where  the  workers  are 
It  has  been  recently 


too.  as  has  been  pointed  out.  some  of 

In  the  Nation  are  in  New  England. 

paid  not  by  tbe  day  but  by  piece  work. 

dtackwwi  that  thousaada  of  the  girls  y  rbo  are  doing  this  wwk 

arc  In  ptUful  condition.    This  Mil  d<es  not  prxxpose  to  help 

the  piece  workers  in  the  N<»1ii.    In  >  lew  of  these  facts,  is  11 

any  wonder  that  many  southerners  si  spect  that  the  real  pur 


pose  behind  this  bill  is  to  discriminate  against  scuthtrn  in- 
dustry and  labor? 

Although  we  only  had  eicht  lynching?;  in  the  South  last 
year  the  majority  of  you  passed  an  antilynching  bill  designed 
to  punish  the  South  and  d*^stroy  State  sovoreigniy. 

Coming  upon  the  heel  of  that  Infamous  bill,  is  there  any 
wonder  that  we  sa<^pect  your  motive.'^  when  you  espouse  a 
measure  that  cannot  help  the  low-pJaid  workers  in  your  sec- 
tion but  will  give  to  you  a  strangle  hold  upon  our  industry 
and  labor?  I  am  not  sayin?  that  these  are  the  motives  that 
actuate  you  in  sponsoring  ihis  bill,  but  I  do  say  that  your 
refusal  to  write  a  plain  and  under.standable  bill  is  just  ground 
for  our  suspicion.  If  you  really  want  a  wage  and  hour  bill  de- 
signed to  help  labor,  then  let  us  have  the  courage  to  uTite 
it  on  the  statute  books  and  make  it  apply  to  all  sections. 
[ Applause.  1  If  you  cannot  do  that,  then  at  least  be  honest 
with  the  country  and  stop  humbucging  the  workers  of  the 
Nation  and  telling  them  something  that  you  and  I  know 
will  never  happen. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  bill  which  exempts  some  50- 
odd  industries;  a  bill  that  ignores  the  majority  of  workers 
throughout  the  country:  a  bill  that  provides  for  what  you  in 
the  North  profess  to  complain  about,  differentials;  a  bill  that 
perpetuates  by  law  the  very  conditions  that  you  say  you 
are  against;  I  submit  that  such  a  bill  should  not  be  con- 
sidered on  this  floor  but  should  be  sent  bsw:k  to  the  Labor 
Committee,  where  the  entire  question  can  be  reconsidered. 

If  we  are  interested  in  good  government  and  in  the  cause 
of  democracy,  we  will  send  this  bill  back  to  the  committee 
and  tell  the  committee  to  prepare  an  intelligible,  workable, 
and  honest  measure  that  will  do  what  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  have  been  led  to  believe  that  we  intend  to  do. 
[Applause.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rab«speck]. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
always  makes  a  fine  speech.  Had  he  been  discussing  this 
bill  on  its  merits  just  before  the  final  vote  I  would  say  he 
had  made  an  appbcable  arpument;  but  we  are  not  facing 
the  question  at  this  hour  of  whether  we  are  going  to  pass  a 
wage-hour  bill,  we  are  facing  in  this  vote  only  the  question, 
my  friends — and  I  appeal  first  to  the  Members  of  my  party — 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  courage  to  face  a  recommenda- 
tion sent  us  by  oiu-  party  leader  from  the  White  House  and 
to  meet  the  issue  fairly  [applause!;  and.  Republicans,  you 
face  the  question  whether  or  not  you  arc  going  to  be  a  party 
to  holding  business  in  suspense  for  another  several  months 
and  not  have  the  courage  to  face  the  issue  of  a  wage-hour 
biU.  For  myself  I  am  going  to  vote  to  bring  this  bill  up  for 
consideration.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
the  business  interests  of  this  country  at  this  particular  hour 
is  to  leave  business  in  a  state  of  susp>ense  on  this  question. 
Let  us  have  the  courage,  my  friends,  to  vote  to  consider  this 
bill  and  then  vote  our  convictions  on  passage  after  the  bill 
has  been  perfected  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  came 
to  Congress  8  years  ago  while  the  Republicans  had  a  majority 
of  160.  For  more  than  12  months  they  held  this  country  in 
a  state  of  suspense  as  to  what  the  tariff  law  would  be.  It  is 
my  personal  judgment  that  that  did  more  to  cause  the  panic 
of  1929  than  any  other  single  thing  that  happened  in  this 
country.  Now  let  us  not  put  that  burden  upon  business  In 
this  country.  Let  us  have  the  courage  lo  face  this  party 
plank  in  our  platform,  let  us  have  the  courage  to  act  upxDn 
the  reconunendations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  sent  his  message  here  last  May.  Let  us  remember  the 
fact  that  your  committee  from  the  House  and  a  similar 
committee  from  the  Senate  held  joint  hearings,  morning  and 
afternoon,  for  3  weeks,  that  your  House  committee  gave 
further  consideration  to  this  question  in  executive  session  for 
an  additional  3  weeks  before  reportmg  this  measure.  The 
committee  has  further  considered  the  matter  this  session. 
While  I  am  not  here  to  criticize  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  do  differ  with  them  in  their  judgment.  I  be- 
lieve they  acted  wrongfully  in  withholding  tliis  measure. 
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I  appeal  to  the  Democrats  to  stand  by  on  this  issue  and 
face  it  squarely.  Let  us  vote  on  the  matter  and  decide  this 
question  on  its  merits.  Let  us  not  send  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee of  all  things,  but  give  business  the  opportimity  now 
to  know  what  wap'es  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  and  «hat 
conditions  they  sire  going  to  have  to  operate  under.  Let  us 
vote  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  and  bring  this  mat- 
ter up  for  a  fair  consideration  on  its  merits.    [Applause.! 

The  SPEAWTKR.  All  time  has  expired.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  discharge  the  committee. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair  announced  he  was 
in  doubt. 

Mr.  DEEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — ^yeas  285,  nays 
123,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  17] 
YKAfi^— 286 


Aleshlre 

Allen.  Del. 

Alien,  La. 

Allen,  Pa. 

Amlle 

Anderson.  Mo. 

Arnold 

Ash  brock 

Harden 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Beam 

Belter 

Bell 

Bernard 

Blgplow 

Blnderup 

Bloom 

Boehne 

BoUeau 

Boland.  Pa. 

Boren 

Boyer 

Bradley 

Brewster 

Buclc 

Buckler,  Minn. 

Bulwlnkle 

Burdlck 

Byrne 

Cannon,  Wis. 

Carter 

Cartwrleht 

Casey.  Mass. 

Cellar 

Champion 

Chandler 

Citron 

Cochran 

CofTec.  Wash. 

Golden 

Connery 

Cooley 

Creal 

Croaby 

Crosser 

Crowe 

Ciilkln 

Cullen 

Cummin^ 

Curley 

Daly 

Delaney 

Dcmpeey 

DeMuth 

DeRouen 

Dlngell 

Dlrk.sen 

DUon 

DockweUer 

Dorsey 

Do  well 

Drew,  Pa. 

DuBCSkn 

Dunn 

Eberharter 

Eckert 

Edmlston 

Elcher 

EUenbocen 

Elliott 


Englebrlght 

Bvana 

Faddla 

Farley 

Ferguson 

Femandeis 

FlBh 

Fitzgerald 

Fltzpatrlck 

Flannagan 

Flannery 

Fleger 

Fletcher 

Forand 

Ford,  Calijr. 

Frey,  Pa. 

Fries,  ni. 

Gambrlll  Md. 

Gavagan 

Oearhart 

Gehrmann 

Gifford 

Gilchrist 

Glldea 

Gingery 

Goldsboniugh 

Gray.  Ind. 

Gray,  Pa. 

Greenwood 

Greever 

Gregory 

Griffith 

Grlswold 

Haines 

Hancock.  N.  C. 

Harlan 

Harrington 

Hart 

Harter 

Havenner 

Healey 

Hendricks 

Hennlngs 

Hlldebrandt 

HUl.  Ala. 

HUl.  Wash. 

Honeyman 

Hook 

Houston 

Hull 

Hunter 

Imhoff 

Izac 

Jaoobeen 

Jenckes,  Ind. 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

JenkB.  M.  H. 

Johnson.LutberA. 

Johnson,  Lyndon 

Johnson,  Minn. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson.  W.  Va. 

Jones 

Kee 

Keller 

Kelly,  ni. 

Kelly.  N.  T. 

Kennedy.  Md. 

Kennedy,  N.  T. 

Kenney 

Keogh 

Kirwan 


Kopplemann 

Kramer 

Lanzetta 

Larrabee 

Lea 

Leavy 

Ijemke 

Leslnskl 

Lewis.  Colo. 

Lewis.  Md. 

Long 

Lucas 

Luckey,  Nebr. 

Ludlow 

Luecke,  Mich. 

McAndrews 

McCormack 

McFarlane 

McOrath 

McGroarty 

McKeough 

McLaughlin 

MrSweeney 

Magnuson 

Mahon.  S.  C. 

iiahon,  Tex. 

Maloney 

Mansfield 

Martin.  Colo. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Massingale 

Maverick 

May 

Mead 

Meeks 

Merritt 

Mills 

Mitchell,  ni. 

Moser.  Pa. 

Mosler,  Obl3 

Mouton 

Murdock 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Norton 

O'Brien 

O'Brien 


Ariz. 


m. 

Mich. 


O'Connell,  Mont 

O'Connell,  R.  I. 

O'Connor,  Mont. 

O'Connor,  N.  T. 

ODay 

OXeary 

O'Malley 

OT«eal,  Ky. 

O'NeUl,  N.  J. 

OToole 

Oliver 

Palmlsano 

Parsons 

Patrick 

Patterson 

Peterson,  Pla. 

PettenclU 

PfeUer 

Phillips 

Plumley 

Poage 

Powers 

Qulnn 

Babaut 

Bamsay 


NAYS— 123 


AUen.  ni. 
Andresen.  Minn. 
Andrews 
Arcnda 
Baooa 


Blermann 

Bland 

Boykln 

Brown 

Burdi 


CaldweU 
Cannon.  Mo. 
Carlson 
Chapman 
Church 


Samspeck 

Randolph 

Ray  bum 

Reed,  ni. 

Rees.  Kans. 

Richards 

Rigney 

Robinson,  Utah 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Romjue 

Ryan 

Sabath 

Sacks 

Sadowskl 

Sauthoff 

Schaefer,  111. 

Schneider.  Wia. 

Schuetz 

Schulte 

Scott 

Scrugham 

SerreFt 

Seger 

Shauley 

Shannon 

Sheppard 

Slrovlch 

Smith.  Conn. 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  Wash. 

Smith,  W.  Va. 

Snyder,  Pa. 

Somers.  N.  Y. 

South 

Spence 

Stack 

Stefan 

Sullivan 

Sumnerg,  Tex. 

Sutphln 

Sweeney 

Swope 

Taylor,  Colo. 

Telgan 

Thorn 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Thomason.  Tex. 

Thompson.  111. 

Tobcy 

Tolan 

Transue 

Treadway 

Umstead 

Vincent.  B.  M. 

Vinson.  Fre<l  M. 

Voorhis 

Watlgren 

Walter 

Wearin 

Welch 

Wene 

Wiilte,  Idaho 

Wlgglesworth 

Wlthrow 

Wolverton 

Wood 

Zimmerman 


Clark.  Idaho 
Clark.  N.  C. 
Claaon 
Claypooi 
auMt 


Coffee.  Nebr. 

Halleck 

Maas 

Simpson 

Cole,  NY. 

Hamilton 

Mapes 

Smith,  Va. 

Colmer 

Hancock.  N.  Y 

Mason 

Snell 

Cooper 

Hartley 

Michenrr 

Kparkmaa 

Cox 

Hobbs 

MlUriieil.  Tenn.  , 
Mott                    ' 

Stames 

Cravens 

Hoffman 

Steagall 

Crawford 

Holmea 

Owen 

Tabcr 

Crowttier 

Hope 

Pace 

Tarver 

Deen 

Jarman 

Patman 

Taylor,  S  O. 

Dies 

Kerr 

Patton 

Taylor,  Tena 

Dondero 

Klnaer 

Pearson 

Terrj- 

Dougbton 

Kitchens 

Peterson.  Oa. 

Thurston 

Douglas 

Knlffln 

Pierce 

Tlnkham 

Doxey 

Knutson 

Polk 

Turner 

DrewTy,  Va. 

Koclalkowskl 

Rankin 

Vinson.  Qa. 

Driver 

Lambertson 

Reece.  Teun. 

Wadsworth 

Eaton 

Lambeth 

Reed  NT. 

West 

Kngel 

Lamneck 

Rich 

White,  Ohio 

Ford,  Miss. 

LAnham 

Robertson 

Whittington 

Fuller 

Lord 

Rockefeller 

WUcox 

Fulmer 

Luce 

Rogers.  Olila. 

Williams 

Gamble,  N.  Y. 

MrClellan 

Rutherfoid 

Wolcott 

Garrett 

McOehee 

Sanders 

Wolfenden 

Green 

McLean 

Satterlield 

Wo<.>dniff 

Ouyer 

McMillan 

Shafer,  Mich. 

Woodrum 

Gwj-nne 

McReynolds 

Short 

NOT 

VOTINO— 22 

AUlnson 

Collins 

Jarrett 

Towey 

Boylan.N.Y. 

Costcllo 

Kleberg 

Warren 

Brooks 

Dtcksteln 

Kvale 

Weaver 

Buckley,  W.  Y. 

Disney 

McOranery 

Whelchal 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Dltter 

Murdock,  Utah 

Cole.  Md. 

Gasque 

Re  Illy 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs: 

On  the  vote: 

Mr.  Boylan  of  New  York  (for)  with  Mr.  CoUlns  (acalnst). 

Mr.  ReUly  (for)    with  Mr.  Dltter   (against). 

Mr   Buckley  of  New  York  (for)  with  Mr   Kleberg  (against). 

Mr.  McGrauery   (for)   with  Mr.  Oasque   (a^^alnst). 

Mr.  Dlckstein  (for)   with  Mr.  Jarrett  (agaln&t). 

General  pairs: 

Mr    Warren  with  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr    Hennlngs  with  Mr.  Kvale. 

Mr.  Cole  of  Maryland  with  Mr   Murdock  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  (Dostello 

Mr.  Disney  with  Mr.  Towey. 

Mr.  Cole  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Whelchel. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.   Atkinson. 

Mr.  Luckey  of  Nebraska  and  Mr.  Caftwright  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Towey.  Is  unavoidably  detained.  If  present,  he  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  the  motion. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution,  which  the  Clerk  will  again  report. 

The  Clerk  again  read  House  Resolution  312. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Snell)  there  were — ayes  171.  noes  37. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.«5ent  for 
an  extension  of  time  of  debate.  A  great  many  Members  have 
asked  me  for  time  to  speak  on  the  bill.  "Hie  2  hours  on  each 
side  will  provide  only  sufflcient  time  for  the  committee  and 
scarcely  that.  If  agreeable  to  the  House,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  may  be  extended  to  6  hours. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  ( Mrs. 
Norton!  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  general 
debate  on  the  bill  as  provided  in  the  rule  Just  adopted  be 
extended  from  4  to  6  hours.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object, 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  general  debate  may  be  extended  1 
hour.  I  make  the  request  for  the  reason  I  am  sure  this 
House  wants  to  be  fair.  You  do  not  want  to  cut  this  mat- 
ter off  without  adequate  debate.  The  majority  controlling 
the  time  under  the  rule  and  the  minority  controlling  the 
time  are  in  favor  of  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  few  of 
us  who  desire  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  bill  ought  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  and  I  trust  we  may  have  Just 
a  little  time.  If  you  pass  the  bill,  you  ought  to  give  us  time. 
You  will  lose  more  time  If  you  do  not  give  it  to  us  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  time  may 
be  extended  1  hour. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
McRmfOLMl  ask  unanimous  consent  iiat  tbe  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  be  extended  to  5  hours.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ccdorado.  Mr.  Epeaker.  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  cannot  see  where  1  hour  will  accomplish 
very  much.  There  are  some  of  us  in  this  House  who  have 
oUigations.    I  have  had  dsUgations  on  me  for  6  months. 

Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  the  regular  order. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  has  been  demanded. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  McRmvoLMl? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Spiiaker,  I  object.  If  we 
cannot  get  1  hour,  we  will  not  have  ajiy. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nove  that  the  time  be 
extended  2^^  hours. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
objection. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  time  for  debate  be  extended  2  hours. 

The  SPEABIER.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
McRmfOLDsl  may  modify  his  request  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 
The  Chair  would  suggest  in  submitt :ng  his  request  he  in- 
clude some  provision  with  reference  to  the  control  of  the 
additional  2  hours. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou3  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  general  debate  be  extended  2  hours 
and  that  proper  arrangement  be  mac  e  for  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  his  bill,  to  have  that  t  me  at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yie  d  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  and  ^  withdraw  my  objection 
entirely. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlor  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McIixtkolosI? 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.  B£r.  Speaker,  resirving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  if  it  is  not 
the  usual  procedure  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  a  bill 
have  to  get  their  t<Tn«»  frcon  the  mirority  side,  as  we  have 
had  to  do  on  occasions? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  may  I 
say  that  the  minority  are  for  the  ilIL  We  want  a  little 
chance  to  speak.    We  hope  the  gentle  man  will  not  object. 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.  I  may  refresh  tt«  gentleman's  memory 
by  stating  that  at  times  we  were  op  x>sed  to  bills  from  the 
gentleman's  ccxnmittee  and  we  have  h  id  to  get  time  from  the 
other  side.  I  shall  not  object  if  the  t  Ime  Is  in  charge  of  the 
committee. 

Tbe  regular  order  was  demanded. 

Mr.  OTdALLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  o  )Ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
O'Mau.xt]  objects. 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi  thdraw  the  objection. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re  aew  my  request  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  2  hours,  and  I  pron  ise  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  the  dist  Ibution  of  the  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  o  >Ject. 

Mr.  McREYNOLI>S.  I  trust  the  gi  ntleman  will  withdraw 
his  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.    I  object,  Mr.  Spc  aker. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Will  the  gentlemai  l  from  New  York  please 
withdraw  his  objection?  I  believe  th  s  bill  is  very  important 
to  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Mi.  ANDREWS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wr  thdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioiL  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  m  }ve  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  tie  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Unioo  for  the  considerati  an  of  the  bin  (S.  2475) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  air  labor  standards  tn 
employments  in  and  affecting  interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  ta 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Its  ilf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houk  on  the  state  of  |the  Uhlan  for  the  oon- 


sideration  of  the  bill  S.  2475,  with  Mr.  McCormack  in  the 
chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  was 
dispensed  with. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  every  right- 
thinking  person  is  in  agreement  with  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lation governing  labor  in  interstate  commerce.  I  would  not 
believe  otherwise.  The  advantage  taken  today  by  employers 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  substandard  labor  con- 
ditions exist  is  apparent.  Unfortunately  it  is  more  true  now 
than  ever  before  because  of  changing  conditions.  That  hon- 
est employers  of  labor  should  l>e  protected  is  also  apparent. 
That  he  must  be  protected  if  he  is  to  endure  is  regrettably 
too  true.  The  difficulty  lies  in  how  we  are  going  to  help  this 
condition  and  also  assist  the  employees  in  securing  a  li\-ing 
wage.  It  becomes  obviotis  that  we  are  faced  with  two  prob- 
lems therefore.  To  solve  them  both  is  our  job.  Various 
methods  have  been  suggested.  Your  committee  has  tried  to 
meet  the  situation,  has  tried  to  take  into  consideration  every 
factor.  It  has  been  a  difficult  task.  There  are  many  schools 
of  thought,  some  of  which  are  governed  by  personal  and 
political  reasoning.  These  we  must  discard  if  we  honestly 
believe  that  every  person  in  oiu"  country  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
opportimity  to  make  a  living.  The  suggestion  has  often  been 
made  that  this  bill  strikes  at  the  South.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth.  It  strikes  at  no  particular  section  of  the 
country.  We  have  found  in  going  over  the  records  in  the 
Labor  Department  that  prior  to  1933  in  one  industry  alone, 
the  shirt  industry,  nine  States — New  York.  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Missoiu-i.  and  Indiana — a  large  niunber  of  the  workers  were 
receiving  less  than  19  cents  am  hour.  I  could  give  you  many 
other  illustrations  but  time  will  not  permit. 

The  reasons  for  establishing  fair  labor  standards  are  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  First,  the  legislation  is  based  on  the 
promise  made  to  the  workers  of  the  country  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1936.  TTiis  promise  is 
included  in  our  party  platform,  with  which  aD  Democrats  are 
familiar.  It  is  intended  to  protect  employees  who  are  not 
protected  by  collective-bargaining  agreements.  The  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  In  no  way  interfere  with  the  program  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  This,  because  of  many  misrepresentations 
I  have  heard,  I  cannot  stress  enough.  Like  State  minlmimi 
wage  laws,  it  aims  to  establish  only  the  basic  wage  and  hour 
levels.  It  does  not  attempt  to  standardize  the  pay  of  workers 
with  special  skills  and  long  experience.  Such  workers  are 
equipped  to  establish  their  own  terms  of  emplo>Tnent.  This 
bill  does  not  apply  to  them.  To  make  doubly  certain  that 
collective-bargaining  agreements  are  protected,  we  have  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  at  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  several  amendments  dealing  with  this  subject 
which,  I  feel,  protect  the  worker  adequately. 

We  have  also  protected  the  employer,  realizing  that  our 
problem  is  not  solely  that  of  labor  but  necessarily  that  of 
industry  a^J  well.  Therefore  we  have  tried  to  safeguard  the 
employer  in  one  State  in  wtiich  State  labor  laws  operate  and 
who  insures  to  his  workers  a  living  wage  and  reasonable 
hours,  against  the  employer  in  another  State  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  fair  employer  because  he  is  not  bound  by  any 
State  law  nor  by  a  worker's  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of 
wages  to  be  paid.  He  has.  because  of  the  very  absence  of 
legislation  such  as  this  I  bring  before  you.  been  allowed  to 
compete  in  the  same  American  market  with  the  employer 
who  employs  no  child  labor  and  who  lives  up  to  the  pre- 
scribed labor  laws  of  his  State.  Obviously  this  is  unfair  to 
the  honest  employer. 

Then  we  come  to  the  man  who  may  be  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  groups  but  who  assumes  new  duties  and 
obligations  in  the  role  of  consumer.  He  is  protected  in  this 
bill  because  whether  or  not  he  is  aware  of  it,  he  is  helping 
to  support,  through  taxation  and  through  charity,  the  work- 
ers whose  wages  will  not  meet  bare  living  costs  and  whose 
health  is  depleted  through  long  hours  of  work  and  tmder- 
nourlshment,  causing  them  to  become  a  liability  on  their 
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communities.  This  bill  will  eventually  decrease  unemploy- 
ment if  the  employers  of  the  country  will  face  the  issue  in 
a  practical  manner  and  cooperate  by  spreading  their  work 
over  a  greater  number.  And  obviously  the  bill  will  reduce 
relief  costs  because  commimities  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
feed  and  clothe  people  who,  because  of  starvation  wages, 
cannot  make  ends  meet. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  fair-labor  standards  in  industry  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

With  regard  to  the  legality  of  this  bill  I  would  refer  you 
to  the  stateinent  of  Mr.  Robert  Jackson,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  in  the  hearings  held  before  the  joint  committee. 
You  will  find  this  testimony  on  page  1.  part  1,  of  the  printed 
hearings.  I  could  add  nothing  to  that  and  would  recom- 
mend that  you  read  it. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill  in  their 
broad  aspect.  I  shall,  therefore,  enumerate  them  without 
going  too  deeply  into  the  details  at  this  time.  They  are,  to 
prohibit  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  goods  in 
the  production  of  which  employees  worked  under  substand- 
ard labor  conditions.  Substandard  labor  conditions  are  de- 
fined in  the  bill.  They  are  conditions  under  which  first  an 
employee  would  work  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage  set 
forth  by  an  order,  or  second,  conditions  under  which  an  em- 
ployee would  work  longer  than  the  number  of  hours  set 
forth  in  the  order.  And  last,  by  no  means  least,  goods 
produced  at  the  cost  of  the  ruined  lives  of  American  chil- 
dren are  definitely  banned  from  the  channels  of  interstate 
commerce.  There  are,  of  course,  many  exemptions  in  the 
bill  to  prevent  unnecessary  dislocation  of  business.  These 
exemptions  are  set  forth  and  are  principally  concerned  with 
the  production  of  perishable  goods  and  the  employment  of 
handicapped  persons,  learners,  and  apprentices.  The  rea- 
sons for  their  exemption  are  obvious.  Collective-bargaining 
agreements,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  protected. 

As  you  know,  S.  2475  placed  the  administration  in  the 
hands  of  a  five-man  board.  This  met  with  great  objection 
not  only  from  many  Members  of  Congress  but  also  from 
labor,  industry,  and  the  general  public.  The  objection 
usually  was  based  on  the  fact  that  we  had  too  many  boards 
now  operating  outside  of  departments  already  established 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  granting  of  too  much  power  to  men  outside 
direct  governmental  supervision.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress assured  me  that  they  would  sign  the  petition  discharg- 
ing the  Rules  Committee  if  the  administration  was  placed  in 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Others  objected  to  placing  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  To  meet 
both  these  suggestions  your  committee  agreed  to  amend  the 
bill  and  provided  for  an  administrator  to  be  named  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect employers,  employees,  and  the  public  we  have  followed 
the  lines  of  minimum-wage  administrations  in  several  States 
and  now  functioning  very  satisfactorily  right  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  simple  language  this  is  the  set-up 
of  the  amendment  about  wiiich  there  seems  to  exist  so  much 
confusion. 

YoLU-  committee  proposes  to  place  the  administration  of 
the  act  in  a  single  administrator  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. A  Division  of  Wages  and  Hours,  of  which  he  will  be 
the  head,  will  be  created  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
so  that  full  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  fact-finding 
facilities  and  information  gathered  through  the  years  by 
that  Department. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  amendment,  or  of  the  bill, 
to  start  fixing  wages  in  all  industries  but  only  in  those  In 
which  oppressive  wages  are  being  paid  to  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  workers  and  then  only  after  a  wage  and  hour  com- 
mittee representing  employers,  employees  and  the  consumer 
has  been  appointed  by  the  administrator  and  gone  into 
existing  r  editions  thoroughly.  They  then  submit  their 
recommendation  to  the  administrator,  who,  if  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  committee  has  taken  into  consideration  all 
factors  set  forth  in  the  bill,  and  if  he  agrees  that  it  conforms 
to  public  policy,  then  orders  a  hearing  held.    At  this  hearing 
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any  person  included  In  the  industry  under  scrutiny  may  pre- 
sent testimony.  The  record  of  thi.s  h(>arlng  is  then  pre- 
sented to  the  administrator  and  ho  reviews  it  in  the  light 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  committee.  If  he  finds  thai 
no  new  testimony  has  been  presented  that  materially  alters 
the  situation  he  issues  an  order  for  that  indiustry.  If,  how- 
ever, he  finds  that  the  hearing  has  brought  to  light  any  new 
evidence  on  conditions  in  the  industry  not  taken  Into  con- 
sideration previously  by  the  committee,  he  may  send  it  back 
to  the  committee  for  further  consideration.  The  minimum- 
wage  or  maximum-hour  standards  are  not  fixed  until  after 
there  has  been  an  investigation  and  a  determination  that 
conditions  warrant  such  action.  This  is  nothing  new.  It 
is  a  procedure  that  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found 
practical  and  fair.  It  is  the  procedure  now  followed  In  22 
States  that  have  minimum-wage  laws. 

The  part  of  the  bill  that  appeals  to  me  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  is  that  dealing  with  child  labor.  Let  no  Member 
of  this  House  believe  that  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  legal 
standards  to  protect  yoimg  children  from  harmful  employ- 
ment. Under  the  N.  R.  A.  there  was  an  ebmination  of  child 
labor  but  since  that  time  the  reports  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
reveal  that  the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
going  to  work  during  the  last  6  months  of  1936  increased 
almost  50  percent  over  the  last  six  months  of  1935  in  those 
States  where  the  minimum-age  standards  had  not  been 
raised  in  1936.  Presumably  it  Is  true  that  that  percentage  is 
now  much  higher.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  deeply 
into  this  very  hiunan  problem.  It  will  be  dealt  with  in  more 
detail  as  the  bill  proceeds  by  able  men  who  have  made  a 
study  of  this  question.  All  I  wish  to  emphasize  now  is  that 
the  child -labor  provisions  of  this  bill  will  establish  reasonable 
standards  for  the  protection  of  the  Nation's  children  and 
provide  for  administrative  controls  which  will  strengthen 
State  programs.  If  we  really  mean  what  we  say  when  we 
claim  we  want  the  best  for  our  children  we  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  prove  it  by  enacting  this  bill  into  law. 

Surroimding  this  legislation  are  many  forces.  Not  in  all 
my  years  in  Congress  has  there  ever  been  a  bill  subjected 
to  so  many  false  charges  and  statements  as  has  this  bill. 
Propaganda  has  reached  its  perfection.  Paid  lobbyists  are 
all  over  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol.  One  group  tries  to 
intimidate  Members  by  insisting  that  factories  In  t^eir  dis- 
trict will  close  if  the  bill  becomes  law.  Another  group  sug- 
gests that  labor  is  against  it,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  much 
of  the  bill  has  been  recommended  by  labor.  Another  group 
will  tell  you  it  is  a  renewal  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  as  though  that 
were  some  bugaboo  held  up  to  scare  children.  However, 
because  I  have  heard  it  so  often  and  because  some  Members 
consider  It  the  most  serious  indictment,  I  believe  it  is  worthy 
of  explanation.  I  have  therefore  made  a  short  analysis  of 
the  features  of  N.  R.  A.  and  compared  them  with  the  bill 
before  you. 

My  findings  reveal  that  It  differs  from  the  N.  R.  A.  in 
policy,  administration,  operation,  and  effect.  As  you  will 
recall,  the  N.  R.  A.  was  intended  to  put  people  back  to 
work  through  the  mediimi  of  minimum  wages  and  maximtun 
hours  for  all  cla.sses  of  employees,  all  types  of  industries,  and 
without  limit  as  to  the  minimum  or  the  maximum.  The 
bill  under  consideration  now  applies  only  to  employees  work- 
ing in  industries  having  widespread  oppressive  and  sub- 
standard labor  conditions.  The  N.  R.  A.  dealt  with  trade 
practices  among  employers.  This  bill  does  not.  The  N.  R.  A. 
fixed  prices.  This  bill  does  not.  The  N.  R.  A.  controlled 
production  and  suspended  the  antitrust  laws.  No  .such  plan 
is  found  here.  Under  the  Blue  Eagle.  Industry  was  per- 
mitted to  "write  its  own  ticket,"  fix  what  It  thought  should 
be  the  minimum  wage  and  the  maximum  hours,  .spwnsor 
Its  own  codes,  and  declare  what  It  though  unfair.  Labor 
had  no  participation  therein.  Under  the  present  labor  bill 
no  action  can  be  taken  unless  instituted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  action  must  be  based  upon  investigations  and 
evidence  that  oppressive  labor  conditions  exist.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  blanket  American  Industry.  Labor  has  equal 
representation  with  employers  on  the  fact-finding  commit- 
tees iM-ovided  for  the  determination  of  wages  and  hours. 
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The  public,  consumer,  and  govenur  ental  interests  had  no 
voice  In  the  drafting  of  N.  R.  A.  cod!s.  This  bill  gives  con- 
sumer and  puUic  interests  a  vote  and  substantial  repre- 
sentaJon  and  provides  that  the  Oo  rermnent  shall  conduct 
the  deliberations  leading  to  the  flxlni :  of  wages  and  hours. 

The  administration  of  N.  R.  A.  cc  ies  was  vested  in  com- 
mittees composed  of  employers  whc'  had  no  governmental 
connection.  Labor  and  the  Oovemn  ent  had  no  voix:e.  Ilie 
wage  and  hour  biB  provides  for  adj  oinistration  of  the  law 
by  an  administrator  subject  to  ai^iintment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, approval  of  the  Senate,  and  f  irther  subject  to  legis- 
lative declarations  fixed  by  Congres.  Industrial  associa- 
tions and  chambers  of  commerce  exercised  great  power 
without  any  governmental  approva  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
Such  organizations  under  this  UU  tave  no  vote  unless  the 
Government  recognizes  their  interest  in  the  industry  and 
approves  it  by  appointment  of  a  re  ;>resentatlve  to  a  f act- 
fUidlng  committee.  Members  of  ndiistry  were  obliged, 
through  the  v^ilde  of  codes,  to  cont  ribute  financial  support 
to  the  acttvtUes  of  these  industrial  committees.  This  bill 
pats  no  such  assessment  on  employe  s.  The  N.  R.  A.  set  up 
means  of  boycott  in  the  form  of  ]Uue  Eagle  posters  and 
labels.  No  such  practice  is  permitted  under  this  bilL  The 
N.  R  A.  permitted  employers  to  conduct  their  own  star- 
chamber  proceedings  under  the  guife  of  liquidated  damage 
agreements  having  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  No  such, 
monopolistic  practices  can  be  had  uoder  this  UIl. 

The  N.  R.  A.,  under  section  7  (A)  ( f  its  act  gave  lip  service 
to  collective  bargaining  and  the  rig]  its  of  emidoyees  there- 
onder.  This  bQl  recognizes  the  rlglits  of  labor  unions,  the 
principles  of  collective  bargaining,  t  le  presumptive  value  o£ 
prevailing  wage  rates,  and  the  indicative  force  of  collective 
agreements. 

Thi  conduct  of  hearings  and  operations  of  the  adminis- 
tration under  the  N.  R.  A.  often  found  principles  of  due 
process  subject  to  administrative  wlimsy.  You  wHl  find  in 
the  wage  and  hour  bin  specific  congressional  declarations 
as  to  the  method  of  conducting  hearings  and  requirements 
so  that  interested  i)arties  may  have  notice.  The  little  man, 
the  Mg  man.  the  employers,  and  eiiployees  from  all  p&rta 
of  the  country  can  know  about  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  determinations  c '.  mininnim  wages  and 
maximum  hours. 

The  N.  R.  A.  was  enacted  during  the  very  bottom  of  the 
depresdon.  Its  principles  wen  advertised,  publicized,  and 
ballyhooed  throughout  the  countrir.  Speedy  and  hasty 
action  resulted.  Industries  far  removed  from  the  channela 
of  interstate  commerce  submitted  odes  as  a  patriotic  dls- 
Iday.  The  enactment  of  the  presen;  wage  and  hour  bill  la 
founded  on  the  princljdes  of  decent  living  conditions.  The 
needs  and  necessities  of  undue  hast ;  are  not  present.  The 
bUl  as  reported  requires  mandatory  it  vestlgati<xi  and  caution. 
No  inducement  or  ballyhoo  is  Indicat  id.  The  bill  is  a  step,  a 
cautious  st^.  toward  the  removal  if  oppressive  wage  and 
hour  conditions. 

The  law  creating  the  N.  R.  A.  conti  ined  general  statements 
at  Its  broad  porpoae.  The  power  coo  Terred  upon  the  Admin-* 
fatrator  and  the  resultant  industrial  coounittees  resulted  in 
the  Supreme  Courtt  pronoonoement  hat  there  had  been  un-> 
lawful  ddegatlOD  of  power.  This  ta  U  has  been  drafted  in 
the  light  of  those  experienoeB,  thox!  mistakes,  and.  in  th« 
Oipinion  of  the  committee,  within  tte  principles  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling.  Standards,  c  eflnlte.  embracing,  and 
In  recognltton  of  the  Interests  of  en  ipkiyers  and  employees, 
bued  upoo  considerations  at  geographical,  industrial,  and 
puh&c  ooDSlderatlaDS.  are  spedflcaUy  let  forth  in  the  bill,  and 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  powers  xmf  erred  upoi  the  Ad- 
mlnistntor  are  Umlted  to  these  ^ndards  with  the  addi-r 
ttonal  legolrqiient  that  no  labor  sta  odard  order  should  un- 
duly dlsnqit  ttke  ordinary  condoct  of  American  vpMdTMNM 

This  hm  does  not  attempt  to  pu;  the  clamp  of  Inderal 
refulation  on  local  huslneCT  Such  activities  remain  wlthm 
theproteeUan  of  the  laws  of  the  s  iveral  States.  The  bill, 
however,  Invofeea  the  power  at  Ooiigress  on  constitutional 
pvundi  to  probililt  the  tran^portatk  n  of  goods  in  intentat^ 
wbkh  have  been  produced  mdv  ntataodard  labot 
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conditions.  An  exercise  of  this  power  Is  well  exemplified  by 
the  Pedertil  statute,  held  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
prohibiting  the  movement  of  prison-made  goods  across  State 
lines.  Another  constitutional  power  invoked  by  the  bii!  is 
the  one  to  legulate  competition  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
exercise  of  this  power  by  Congress  has  long  been  recognized, 
dating  back  to  1890  when  antitrust  laws  were  enacted,  and 
if  Congress  can  regulate  competition  whereby  unfair  ad- 
vantages are  obtained  through  price  manipulation  and  other 
practices,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  wages  and  hours  of 
work,  which  are  an  important  component  of  price  structure, 
render  a  competitive  advantage  which,  if  unfair,  warrants 
the  Invocation  of  this  congressional  power.  In  addition,  the 
bill  Invokes  the  power  of  Congress  as  declared  constitutional 
in  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Shreveport  case,  to 
protect  an  interstate  shipper  against  the  unfair  competition 
of  an  intrastate  competitor.  This  doctrine  of  constitutional 
law  has  never  affected  the  local  businessman,  has  applied 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  activities  of  local  business 
seriously  and  directly  affect  the  interstate  shipper.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  law  as  set  forth  would  affect  only  those 
agencies  of  business  which  are  now  subject  to  F^eral  regula- 
tion, and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  specifically  requires  a 
finding  by  the  Administrator  that  actual  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion exists. 

Finally,  and  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  we  are  con- 
fronted in  our  consideration  of  this  problem  with  two  distinct 
schools  of  thought. 

There  are  people  who  do  not  want  any  kind  of  a  bill,  and 
those  who  really  believe,  as  I  do.  that  something  must  be 
done  to  help  the  12.000.000  workers  of  America  who  live  in 
conditions  under  which  you  would  not  permit  your  pet  dog 
to  live.  Differences  of  opinion  are  natural.  Honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  I  respect,  but  differences  based  only  on 
selfish  considerations  are  unworthy  of  us  and  the  high  oflftce 
to  which  we  have  been  elected.  Some  Members  have  told 
me  that  the  passage  of  this  lull  will  mean  their  defeat.  I 
cannot  believe  that.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  God  to  believe 
that  your  vote  to  help  suffering  humanity  will  cause  your 
defeat.  If  such  a  thing  could  happen,  then.  Indeed,  we 
are  on  the  way  to  communism  and  even  worse.  A  country 
that  will  not  heed  the  cry  of  the  masses  of  underprivileged 
will  perish  in  the  fire  it  has  helped  to  kindle.  And  so  I 
say  to  you,  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress,  consider  well 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  and  do  not  p>ermit  yourselves 
to  be  swayed  by  fears  and  misrepresentations.  I  would 
that  I  had  the  ability  of  the  beloved  former  leader  of 
this  Labor  Committee,  whose  untimely  death  deprived  us  in 
the  House  of  a  real  friend  and  the  poor  workers  of  the  Nation 
of  the  greatest  ally  ttie  underprivileged  has  ever  had.  I 
appeal  to  you  to  vote  for  this  bill.  It  may  not  contain  every- 
thing you  desire  but  it  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
establishing  the  principle  of  an  equal  opportimity  to  all  men 
to  make  a  decent  living.  It  does  destroy  sweatshop  labor  in 
Interstate  commerce.  It  does  destroy  the  power  of  the  chlseler 
over  the  honest  employer.  It  does  give  the  children  of  the 
Nation,  upon  whom  our  country  shall  depend  ttMnorrow,  an 
opportimity  to  develop  properly.  And,  more  important  than 
all  other  considerations.  It  shall  give  to  the  12.000,000  under- 
privileged Inarticulate  people  of  this  country  hope  and  cour- 
age. Those  men  and  women  have  suffered  almost  beyond 
endurance.  There  is,  thank  God.  not  given  to  us  the  power 
to  imagine  the  tragic  submission  with  which  these  human 
beings  would  be  forced  to  endure  longer,  conditions  under 
which  they  have  barely  existed.  How  can  we  shut  the  door  on 
the  first  glimmer  of  light  they  have  ever  seen?  How  can  we 
condemn  the  children  of  America  to  a  youth  made  old  by 
starvation  and  misery?  I  beg  you  to  deal  with  this  bill  with 
the  help  and  understanding  that  comes  from  God  alone  and 
as  you  would  have  Him  deal  with  you. 

If  you  do  this,  I  have  no  doubt  the  bill  will  be  passed.  At 
least  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  time  may 
come  when  we  shall  come  before  the  House  seeking  to  amend 
the  bUl.  We  may  find  we  have  made  mistakes,  and  we  shall 
then  be  pleased  to  acknowledge  our  mistakes  and  seek  to 
amend  the  taOl;  but  let  us  get  together  and  decide  on  passing 
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this  bill  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  millions  of  under- 
privileged people  in  this  country  whose  only  hope  is  in  us. 
[Applause] 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  this  extra  session  of  Congress  was  to  pass  what  is 
known  as  a  wage  and  hour  bill  to  help  underpaid  men  and 
women  in  this  country. 

I  am  absolutely  in  accord  with  this  purpose.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  working  in  industries 
for  ."^tan-ation  wages.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  textile 
indu.'^try. 

Shortly  before  the  enactment  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  a 
Connecticut  firm  was  awarded  a  contract  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  make  a  large  number  of  caps.  The  women 
employed  in  this  factory  received  $4  per  week.  Last  spring, 
so  I  have  been  told,  there  was  a  strike  in  a  pants  factory 
here  in  Washington,  the  factory  being  located  in  this  section 
of  the  city.  The  women  employed  in  this  industry  were  re- 
ceiving $5  per  week  and  were  working  9  and  10  hours  per 
day.  These  are  only  a  few  of  many  cases  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Labor  Committee  during  the  long  and  ex- 
haustive hearings  before  the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill  and  on  the  House  tex- 
tile bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  or  since  the  sixty- 
ninth  session.  IXiring  all  these  years  covering  three  dif- 
ferent administrations,  the  wishes  of  the  representatives  of 
labor  have  been  considered  with  reference  to  labor  legisla- 
tion. It  has  recently  developed  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  unalterably  opposed  to  this  bill  under  con- 
sideration in  its  present  form,  and  I  have  been  told  the 
C.  I.  O.  is  opposed  to  the  administrative  provisions  of  this 
bill.  As  a  minority  member  of  the  Labor  Committee,  I  took 
a  minor  part  in  its  preparation  and  for  which  I  do  not 
shirk  resp>onsibility.  The  committee,  through  its  chairman, 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  changing  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  bill  from  a  board  to  an  administrator  under 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  considers  this  change  as  Jiunping  from  the  "frying 
pan  into  the  fire"  and  is  opposed  to  the  amendment.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  submitted  a  proposal 
or  a  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  pending  bill,  such  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DocKWEiLERl.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  vast  improvement 
of  the  bill  under  consideration,  and  if  given  an  opportunity, 
under  the  rtiles  of  this  House,  I  shall  most  certainly  vote 
for  it. 

Legislation  relative  to  hours  and  vmges  of  the  underpaid 
thousands  in  this  country  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  par- 
tisan or  sectional  matter.  It  is  absolutely  humanitarian. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hartley]. 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  not  been 
many  times  during  my  five  terms  here  that  I  have  taken  the 
opportunity,  and  may  I  add,  had  the  honor,  to  address  this 
body.  I  therefore  ask  your  indulgence  today  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  measure  under  consideration. 

I  regret  I  cannot  agree  with  my  chairman  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey  on  this  measure.  I 
concede  to  the  proponents  of  this  proposal  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  the  highest  of  idealism,  and  the  best  of 
intentions.  They  seek  to  put  an  end  to  the  sweatshop  and 
to  stop  the  exploitation  of  labor,  as  soon  as  possible;  but 
who  is  there  among  us  who  does  not  want  to  see  this 
accomplished?  There  is  not  a  Memlaer  of  this  body  worthy 
of  the  honor  of  being  a  Member  of  the  Congress  who  does 
not  want  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  underprivileged  of 
our  country.  Therefore,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the 
worthiness  of  the  objectives  of  this  proposal. 

There  is.  however,  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
results  to  be  obtained  by  it.  The  leadership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  wisely  recognizes  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  may  easily  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  organized 
labor  movement  in  the  United  States,  for  what  will  be  the 


Incentive  to  join  a  union  if  the  Government  Is  going  to  set 
wages  and  hours  and  other  conditions  of  omploymt'nt,  and 
who  is  there  who  contends  that  labor's  interests  will  be 
in  better  hands  in  the  hands  of  the  bureaucrats  and 
politicians 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  When  I  complete  this  sentence,  if  you 
please. 

Who  is  there  that  contends  that  labor's  interests  will  be 
better  safeguarded  in  the  hands  of  the  bureaucrats  and 
politicians  than  in  the  hands  of  its  recognized  leaders  op- 
erating imder  the  principles  of  collective  bargaining? 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Does  the  gentleman  maintain  that  there 
is  no  more  to  be  accomplished  by  labor  than  to  get  people 
$16  a  week? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Labor  will  get  better  wages  than  $16  a 
week  and  far  sooner  under  collective  bargaining  than  they 
will  under  this  bill,  and  make  no  mistake  about  that. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  CURLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.    I  yield  to  my  colleague  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURLEY.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  bill 
that  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  collective  bargaining. 
This  bill  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  type  of  labor  below  the  grade  of  labor  that  or- 
ganized labor  can  control. 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  That  is  quite  true;  but  I  still  contend  the 
minute  you  give  the  Federal  Government  the  authority  to 
set  wages  and  hours  and  establish  conditions  of  employment 
you  destroy  the  labor  movement;  and  do  not  forget — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman,  being  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, knows — that  those  who  sponsored  this  bill  in  the  very 
beginning  wanted  to  raise  the  authority  to  70  cents  an  hour 
and  to  reduce  the  hours  to  35  hours  a  week,  and  if  this  bill 
is  passed  that  is  certainly  going  to  be  the  objective  in  a  year 
or  two. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  may  suggest  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Pihllifs]  that  under  thii 
bill  labor  certainly  is  not  guaranteed  $16  a  week.  Under 
this  bill  labor  is  prohibited  by  order  of  the  board  from  getting 
more  than  $16  a  week  but  may  receive  much  less. 

Mr.  HARTLEY.    The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  CITRON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CITRON.  Do  I  understand  the  assertion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Griswold]  is  that  under  this  bill 
labor  is  prohibited  from  getting  more  than  $16  per  week? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  By  order  of  the  board  or  the  admmis- 
trator. 

Mr.  CITRON.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman's  statement  Is 
correct.  Nothing  in  the  bill  provides  this.  The  niere  fact 
that  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  board  is  limited  to  the  imder- 
privlleged  does  not  mean  that  manufacturers  cannot  pay  more 
than  40  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  HARTLEY.     I  cannot  yield  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Green,  the  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  recognizing  the 
many  complications  in  this  legislation — and  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  look  at  the  bill  to  see  those  complications — and  in  the 
light  of  changes  that  took  place,  changes,  as  he  said,  "in  the 
economic  life  of  labor  and  the  Nation"  between  the  time  this 
bill  was  first  introduced  and  finally  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, lu-ged  that  the  bill  might  be  reconmiltted  to  the  Labor 
Committee,  where  hearings  might  be  held  and  the  subject 
properly  explored — something  that  has  not  been  done  up  to 
the  moment. 

Let  us  take  a  good  look  at  this  legislative  orphan.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  admits  that  no  one  knows  who 
are  its  parents.  Look  through  its  pages.  Imagine  a  bill  of 
this  size,  63  pages,  24  sections,  innumerable  subsections, 
vitally  affecting  the  economic  life  of  the  country  being 
jammed  through  Congress  without  public  hearings.  There 
have  been  no  public  hearings  on  this  jjarticular  bill. 
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yield? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Are  the  remarks  the  gentleman  is  ad- 
dressing to  us  directed  at  this  bill  as  it  5  now  la-esented,  or 
at  the  other  bill?  Some  of  us  are  not  s  3-aight  (Hi  that,  and 
I  certainly  am  not  straight  on  that. 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Frankly,  I  do  not  jnderstand  whether 
w«  are  considering  thij  particular  bill  fa  ere  or  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  board  of  five.  All  I  know  Is  that  either  bill  is 
Iniquitous. 

Mr.  DUNN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  jentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.    Yea. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tte  Labor  Committee 
adopted  amendments  which  Mr.  Qreeii  ofFered.  and  is  it 
not  a  fact  also  that  those  amendment!  are  in  the  present 
bill? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Ttiose  amendments  ire  in  the  bill  which 
I  believe  we  have  now  before  the  committee,  and  it  will  be 
amended  so  as  to  pot  the  admlnistratio;  1  in  the  Department 
of  Labor;  yes. 

Mr.  DUNN.  That  is  the  point  I  wait  to  make.  It  has 
been  said  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  opposed  to 
this  legislation.  Nevertheless,  as  the  gei  itleman  wHl  remem- 
ber, we  held  a  joint  meeting,  and  both  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Oreen  maintained — I  asked  the  questioc  and  a  lot  of  others 
did,  too — ^that  they  were  ha  favor  of  this  legislation.  When 
the  biU  came  back  to  the  House,  it  wsjs  not  the  same;  so 
therefore,  we  members  of  the  Labor 
Green's  amendments  and  unanimously 
present  trill.    Is  not  that  rl^t? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.    Yes;  t)iat  is  right. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER    MT.  Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yMkL 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Has  the  gentleman  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  my  bill,  introduced  a  ew  days  ago.  a  biH 
following  the  American  Federation  of  labor's  endorsed  jrtan? 
Is  tbe  gentleman  prepared  to  state  qis  views  as  to  that 
bill? 

Mr.  HARTI2Y.  I  should  be  glad  t6  answo-  the  gentle- 
man. I  diall  vote  for  that  bill  in  pr^erence  to  this.  In 
tmet,  I  would  vote  for  almost  anything 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  WSLCH.  Mr.  Chabrman.  I  ylel^  5  minutes  more  to 
the  foitleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HARTLEHT.  As  I  was  about  to  siy  before  those  other 
speeches  were  started,  let  us  take  a  lo>k  at  this  legislative 
orx^ian.    Do  you  recognise  it?    I  call  it 


(Committee  took  Mr. 
roted  them  into  this 


will  the  gentleman 


n  preference  to  this. 
:entleman  from  New 


an  orphan  advisedly, 
for  although  we  have  tried,  we  have  mkt  been  able  to  team 
who  are  its  parents.  These  sponsors,  unknown,  evidently 
visited  the  taxidermist,  and  there  took  f  om  the  dust -covered 
dkelf  the  old  Blue  Eagle,  plucked  its  pri<  e-fixing  feather,  and 
handed  to  labor  this  old  Urd  stufleq  with  sawdust  for 
labor'k  Christmas  dinner. 

Mr.  WOOD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  th^  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  gentleman  is  a  member  cd  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor.  Did  he  not  vote  for  mos^  of  the  amendments 
now  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  I  voted  for  some  ol 
the  bill,  but  the  substantial  amendment! 
I  did  not  vote  for. 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  gentleman  is  as  tnuch  responsible  as 
any  other  member  of  the  Labor  Cooimittee  for  this  bill 
being  in  existence. 

Mr.  HARTUSY.  Oh.  do  not  chargej  me  with  being  the 
father  of  this  child. 

Mr.  O'MALUnr.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

Mr.  HARTLXY.    Yes. 

Mr.  OMALLEY.    I  wonder  If  the  gbitkman  could  sug- 
to  us  just  what  type  at  wage  and.  hcMir  bill  he  would 
te  In  favor  of. 

lir.  HARn^Y.  I  vookl  be  wry  tfad  to  discuss  thai. 
As  a  Btattar  of  fact*  I  d»  nol  beltefe  1  ay  of  as  have  thor- 


the  amendments  to 
that  I  am  criticizing 


the  gentleman  yield? 


oughly  enough  studied  this  question  to  bring  before  Con- 
gress a  real  workable  bill.  We  all  have  tried  suggestions. 
I  have  introduced  a  wage  and  hour  bill,  and  a  goodly  per- 
centage of  the  Members  of  Congress  have  introduced  similar 
bills,  but  I  don't  believe  the  question  erf  governmental  regu- 
lation of  wages  and  hours  has  been  thoroughly  explored. 
Mr.  CMALLEY.  How  long  doe.s  the  gentleman  think  we 
should  explore  it,  after  many  of  the  States  have  such  laws 
now? 

I  think  it  should  be  explored  properly. 

How  long? 

Just  as  long  as  it  will  take  to  do  it 


Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 


Mr.  HARTLEY. 
Mr.  CMALLFY. 
Mr.   HARTTEY. 
properly. 

Mr.    CRAWFORD, 
yield? 

Are  we  ever  to  leam  from  experience?  Old  N.  R.  A. 
proved  that  when  we  establish  a  minimum  wage,  that  mini- 
mum becomes  the  maximum  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
The  present  so-called  business  recession  has  already  seri- 
ously weakened  our  wage  structure.  Are  we  now  going  to 
provide  legislative  excuse  for  further  reduction? 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  I  am  sorry.  It  is  not  because  I  do  not 
want  to,  it  is  because  I  do  not  have  the  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  farm  labor  is  excluded  from 
the  alleged  benefits  of  this  humanitarian  measure.  If  it  is 
good  for  the  industrial  worker,  why  is  it  not  good  for  the 
farm  worker?  Those  low-paid,  long-houred  tillers  of  the 
soil  who  constitute  a  large  part  of  our  population  who  are 
ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed  are  denied  the  so-called 
benefits,  while  it  raises  the  cost  of  everything  they  have  got 
to  buy.  Is  that  the  kind  of  a  Christmas  present  you  rep- 
resentatives of  the  farm  districts  want  to  take  home  to  your 
constituents? 

If  I  wanted  to  help  promote  monopoly.  I  would  vote  for  this 
bilL  It  will  do  more  in  that  direction  and  to  centralize  in- 
dustry, build  up  industrial  dynasties  than  if  we  were  to 
repeal  the  Sherman  and  Clasrton  Acts. 

This  bUl  does  not  affect  the  great,  big.  highly  mechanized 
industries.  Most  of  them  are  already  operating  under  con- 
ditions that  are  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  That  is 
why  you  have  not  heard  so  many  protests  from  big  business. 
The  ones  you  hurt  by  this  bUl  are  the  little  fellows — those 
who  are  still  largely  relying  upon  hand  labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  The  small  businesses  that  are  the  life- 
blood  of  many  hamlets  and  villages,  not  alone  in  the  South 
but  throughout  the  United  States,  are  the  industries  that 
are  going  to  be  hurt  by  this  bill.  You  give  them  a  choice 
of  doing  one  of  two  things — either  they  substitute  labor- 
saving  machinery  for  other  hand  latxDr  or  they  go  out  of 
business.  After  what  you  have  done  to  them  with  your  tax 
on  undistributed  earnings,  you  leave  no  other  course  for  them 
except  to  go  out  of  business,  but,  regardle.ss  of  the  result. 
labor  is  going  to  suffer.  It  is  an  unenviable  position  that 
the  supporters  of  this  bill  find  themselves  in — those  friends 
of  labor  supporting  a  bill  to  promote  monopoly  and  the  use 
of  labor-saving  machinery.  Innocently  you  are  perpetrating 
a  cruel  hoax  upon  thousands  of  workers  in  department  stores 
and  5-  and  10-cent  stores  and  other  purely  intrastate  busi- 
nesses who  expect  a  pay  raise  through  thLs  bill,  but  who  are, 
of  course,  outside  Its  reach.  Even  those  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  included  in  the  bill's  provisions  are  being  deceived. 
The  real  wages  cannot  be  raised  by  Government  flat. 

If  we  want  to  help  labor,  there  is  a  way  to  do  it — and  that 
is  to  give  encoura«rement  to  those  who  fill  the  pay  envelopes 
of  the  workers  of  this  country  every  week;  and,  while  you  are 
at  it,  it  would  not  do  any  harm  if  you  piassed  on  a  little 
of  that  encouragement  to  those  taxpayers  and  investors 
in  Government  bonds  who  have  kept  us  going  through  the 
depression. 

If  the  time  we  have  spent  here  in  status  quo  had  been  used 
to  rq;)eal  the  nefarious  tax  on  imdistributed  earnings  and 
to  give  assurrance  to  business  that  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
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ment  would  tend  to  its  own  knitting,  our  labor  problems  would 
be  far  nearer  solution. 

In  the  interest  of  labor  and  the  economic  welfare  of  all  of 
our  people,  I  say  this  bill  should  be  defeated.    [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  HARiLinf]  has  expired. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  time 
which  I  have  at  my  diijposal,  I  wouJd  rather  not  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  too  long  in  this  Nation  there  has  existed 
for  a  large  proportion  of  our  industrial  population  the 
crucifixion  of  this  type  of  laborer  upon  the  cross  of  long 
hours,  short  pay,  and  sweatshop  working  conditions. 

In  compliance  with  the  pledge  made  to  the  working  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Democratic  platform  of  1936,  the 
administration  is  now  concerning  itself  with  the  enacting 
into  law  of  the  Black-Connery  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
which  will  be  another  great  step  forward  for  the  cause  of 
labor. 

The  workers'  right  to  coUective  bargaining  and  self -organi- 
zation without  interference  is  Eilready  a  part  of  the  law  of 
this  country,  and,  as  a  further  program  of  social  and  indus- 
trial legislation.  Congress  is  now  engaged  in  establishing  for 
that  class  of  workers  who  stand  In  need  of  them  decent 
working  conditions  with  respect  to  hours  and  wages.  To 
this  end  the  Black-Connery  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  be- 
fore us  with  the  sole  purpose  and  aim  of  raising  existing 
wages  in  the  lower  wage  groups  so  as  to  attain  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  practicable  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an 
hour  and  a  maximum  workweek  of  not  more  than  40  hours. 

Briefly,  this  forward  step  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  labor  is  an  honest  and  sincere  attempt  to  control  unfair 
labor  practices  through  congressional  power  which  is  within 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  recent  trend 
of  judicial  decisions  establishing  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  en  our  most  basic  national  problems  opens  the  way 
for  achie\1ng  succe.ss  in  legislative  attempts  to  abolish  child 
labor,  oppressive  wages,  and  overlong  hours  of  labor. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  has  been  expressly 
framed  in  answer  to  President  Roosevelt's  declaration  that 
the  time  has  come  "to  extend  the  frontiers  of  social  prog- 
re.ss",  consists  of  three  main  provisions: 

First.  Creation  of  a  fair  labor  standards  board  or  adminis- 
trator charged  with  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  the  industries  which  come  within  its  scope. 

Second.  Granting  of  power  to  fix  wage  and  hour  standards 
within  I  he  limits  set  by  the  Congress  with  the  general  aim 
of  minimum  wages  of  not  less  than  40  cents  an  hour  and  a 
maximum  workwopk  of  not  more  than  40  hours. 

Third.  Prohibition  of  oppressive  child  labor.  By  specific 
provision,  employees  in  agriculture  and  other  stated  indus- 
tries are  exempt  from  the  standards  of  the  bill  and  due 
discretion  is  allowed  to  make  exemptions  which  circumstances 
peculiar  to  certain  indu;>tries  and  certain  types  of  employees 
will  require. 

The  objective  of  the  Biack-Connery  measure  Is  to  insure 
to  the  lowest  and  poortst  paid  wage  earner  in  this  Nation 
his  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  standard  of  living.  The 
bill  is  not,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  some,  an  attempt  at 
Federal  regimentation  of  industry.  It  is  not  concerned  with 
that  fortunate  majority  of  the  laboring  classes  whose  collec- 
tive bargaining  power  is  sufficiently  potent  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  their  industrial  rights. 

But  it  is  concerned  w.th  those  millions  in  industry  who 
are  unprotected  and  unoi-ganlzed.  For  that  class  of  workers 
the  machinery  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  put  into 
motion  to  study  their  plight,  consider  their  circumstances, 
and  then  seek  to  provide  for  them  fair  and  reasonable 
standards  by  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  assume  their 
proper  place  in  life.  It  will  provide  for  the  elimination  of 
the  substandard  factors  of  wages  and  hours  which  in  many 
instances  threaten  to  nrn  the  possibility  of  ever  attaining 
the  industrial  economic  li^vel  necessary  to  maintain  a  decent 
American  standard  of  li\ing.  It  will  result  in  a  more  even 
distribution  of  that  prosperity  which  accompanies  an  indus- 


trial peace  and  democracy  wherein  each  worker  shall  be 
assured  of  his  fundamental  right  to  receive  a  fair  recom- 
pense for  a  fair  week's  work. 

The  wage  and  hour  legislation  whicli  this  bill  proposes  to 
effect,  aside  from  Its  social  and  humanitarian  aspects,  is 
vital  to  the  economic  stability  of  our  Nation.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  both  employer  and  employee.  To  the  employee  its 
economic  effects  will  be  felt  in  an  increased  purchasing 
power,  in  the  absorption  of  unemployed  into  private  indus- 
try, and  in  standard  working  conditions  more  in  accord 
with  the  American  ideal.  To  the  employer  it  will  mean  an 
end  of  the  injustices  arising  out  of  u'idely  diverse  labor 
practices,  a  termination  of  destructive  competitive  prac- 
tices and  an  end  to  the  abu.^e  of  the  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce  for  selfish  advantages  on  the  part  of  sub- 
standard manufacturers  and  producers.  The  Black-Con- 
nery Act  is  aimed  and  directed  sU  the  abolition  of  these 
defects  within  the  economic  stmcture  of  the  Nation  and 
thereby  provide  a  bulwark  for  the  maintenance  of  real  and 
enduring  economic  stability. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  under  no  illusions  In 
their  honest  effort  to  provide  economic  security  for  the 
working  people  of  this  Nation.  Untiring  energy  has  been 
utilized  in  order  that  the  problem  would  be  met  in  the  best 
and  most  effective  way  open  to  those  of  us  who  worked  to 
perfect  it.  It  is  significant  that,  with  all  the  criticism  and 
abuse  directed  at  the  measure,  no  other  adequate  or  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem  was  proposed  or  suggested. 
That  is  why  the  Fair  Liibor  Standards  Act,  in  my  sincere 
opinion,  merits  the  support  and  encouragement  of  every 
thinking  American  who  has  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  America  at  heart,  because  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.     (Applause.! 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  this  legislation  do  not  want  to  cripple  industry;  we  want 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  mdustrial  body  as  they  see  it  tCKlay. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  in  this  bill  do  not  want  to  kill  busi- 
ness; we  desire  to  give  it  a  more  sustained  life.  We  who 
believe  in  this  measure  do  not  want  to  tear  down  the  struc- 
ture of  our  industrial  hfe;  we  want  to  rebuild  it  on  a  firmer 
foundation.  Certainly,  an  honest  attempt  is  being  made  here 
to  bring  about  a  change  from  huts  and  hovels  to  happy  hemes 
in  this  country,  to  bring  about  a  change  from  dreadful  dnidg- 
ery  to  hours  of  happy  toil,  to  bring  added  security  and  liap- 
piness  for  an  estimated  12,000,000  working  Americans  who 
today  exist  en  the  ragged  edges  of  life.     I  Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  not  have  60  seconds  in  which  to  answer  a  techni- 
cal question  on  the  bill. 

The  CHAIPJVIAN.  The  Chair  will  state  that  the  time  Is 
under  the  control  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that 
this  type  of  legislation  has  to  be  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  serious  Government-made  depression. 
The  principle  involved,  however,  remains  the  same. 

I  voted  to  discharge  the  committee  today  in  order  that  the 
House  might  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  pending  bill,  which  creates 
a  board  of  five  to  control  hours  and  wages  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.     One. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  expects  to  propose  an  amendment  substitut- 
ing the  Department  of  Labor  as  a  board  of  one.  I  am  whole- 
heartedly In  favor  of  the  American  Fedf.'ration  of  Labor  bill 
as  submitted  by  Mr.  William  Green,  the  president  of  that 
organization,  which  by  legislation,  and  legislation  alone,  sets 
up  minimum  wage  standards  and  maxin:ium  hours  for  labor. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  stop  creating  more  bureaucra- 
cies,  to  cease   creating    more   boards   and    administrative 
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agencies,  and.  above  all.  not  to  give 
President  and  concentrmte  power  in  the 
and  business.    I  believe  the  time  has 
away  some  of  the  powers  that  Congress 
fared  on  the  President  and  restore 
atitntional  government,    deling  very 
lines,  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  legislatioi  i 
boards  or  commissions  or  puts  the  control 
tinder  some  Cabinet  oflBcer  to  administer 
legislate  for  the  benefit  of  our  wage 
That  is  our  duty;  that  Is  what  we  are 
ought  to  be  able  to  write  sound  and 
tlon.    If  the  Green  amendment  suggested 
the  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor  is  not 
right,  if  It  is  not  helpful,  then  let  us 
bfll  that  will  provide  a  sqiiare  deal  for 
earners.    I  want  to  prevent  the 
labor,  and  especially  that  of  women  and 
shop  wages  tin^  hours  In  our  factories, 
want  to  join  with  those  Members  of  the 
and  Democrats  alike,  who  believe  in 
jQBtice.  who  believe  with  Lincoln  that 
capital  and  that  human  rights  are 
rtgtats.  who  want  to  prevent  the 
labor  by  low  wage  scales,  by  sweated 
hours.    If  any  country  Is  worth  living  in 
how  can  it  be  worth  living  In  if  more 
wage  earners  live  on  wages  that  are 
provide  sufficient  pay  to  properly  feetj 
boose  them,  to  clothe  ttiem.  and  to  give  ' 

Ufe? 

This  wages-and-hours  bin  should  have 
Congress  years  ago  and  been  enacted  into 
shook!  one-third  of  our  American  dtiaem 
be  underfed,  be  underclothed.  and  ID 
and  the  richest  country  in  the  world? 
at  oar  wage  earners  be  crucified  upon 
slavery  and  boiMllate  and  be  exi^ited 
Tftftores,  and  bloodauckers  for  profit  at 
health.  hapfUness.  and  Uves? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  difficult  to  talk  on 
time,  for  one  has  to  cover  numerous 
of  this  wage  and  hour  tasue.    I  am 
there  Is  one  phase  that  has  not  been 
be  raised.   How  can  you  enact  this  kind 
for  Its  definite  and  proper  purpose  the 
c(  wages  for  millions  of  Americans  wh( 
quate  wages  today  without  bringing  thee  i 
tltion  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe 
goods  of  Europe  whldi  will  tkm  into  oui 
a  coronary  that  must  go  with  this  type 
unescapable  and  unavoidable. 

I-  propose  to  vote  for  the  Green 
thoroughly,  but  when  I  vote  for  it  I 
my  eyes  open.    I  know  that  immedlatelr 
lation  is  Mkipted  It  means  that  Europe 
into  this  country  millicms  and  millions 
goods  ;«rodooed  by  their  pauperized  labor 
IHudoted  by  labor  in  this  country  whose 
to  raise  artiflciaDy  by  an  act  of  Congres ; 
answer  to  It.  I  say  to  you  Democrats; 
palatable  to  you  with  your  political 
tainted  with  free  trade  and  your 
(diange  of  goods.    There  is  only  one 
adopt  this  tefftdatkm  you  wiU  have  to 
protection  for  our  wage  earners  to 
—  Uons  of  dollars'  worth  of  foreign-made 
ooimtry  to  replace  the  commodities 
paid  a  nonliving  wage  which  you  noi' 


more 


deflidtely 


repre  lentative 


power  to  the 
Ekecutive  over  labor 
come  to  take 
has  already  con- 
and  con- 
strongly  along  these 
that  creates  more 
}f  wages  and  hours 
If  we  propose  to 
let  us  legislate, 
to  do:  and  we 
o  «istructive  leglsla- 
by  the  President  of 
sound,  if  it  is  not 
change  it  and  write  a 
underp^Lld  wsige 
of   American 
:hildren.  by  sweat- 
and  mines.    I 
iouse,  Republicans 
and  indxistrial 
labor   is  prior   to 
to  property 
of  American 
abor,  and  by  long 
it  Is  our  own.    But 
one-ttiird  of  our 
inadequate  and  do  not 
their  families,  to 
a  fair  chance  in 


phases 


raisxl 


amend  nent 


wart 


Too  can  not  cnidfy  American  labor 
the  t>W€ated  labor  of  Europe  and  the 
m  Europe  and  Asia  wtUeh  wfll  be  the 
residt  of  tbe  wage  and  bou 
fcte  tartir  piotectloD.  Ttiat  Is  wh; 
;  I  dsBlora  tbe  tact  t2MU  in  the  mite ; 
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been  considered  by 

law  kmg  ago.   Why 

be  undernourished. 

in  the  greatest 

should  one-tliird 

cross  of  economic 

humsm  chiseters. 

he  expense  of  their 


hollaed 

Why 


thte  tm  in  a  limited 

and  ramifications 

fearful,  however,  that 

and  that  may  not 

( >f  legislation,  having 

;-alslng  the  standard 

are  getting  inade- 

into  direct  compe- 

(ir  with  the  sweated 

markets?    There  is 

)f  legislation  that  is 


I  believe  in  it 
to  vote  for  it  with 
that  kind  of  legis- 
and  Asia  wm  dump 
of  dollars  worth  of 
to  replace  the  goods 
wages  we  are  about 
There  is  only  one 
30t  one  that  is  very 
and  ideology 
for  mutual  ex- 
to  it:  When  you 
mte  adequate  tariff 
millions  and  mil- 
goods  flooding  this 
by  our  labor 
propose  rightly  to 


phiosophy 
tende  icies 
ansver 


prev(  nt 


pr  Miuced 


on  a 


cross  made  of 

c|Kap  goods  produced 

result  and  the  im- 

legislation  without 

I  sftld  at  the  outset 

of  a  serious  deprea- 


Blon  we  have  to  consider  this  type  of  legislation  because 
tomporarlly  it  will  tend  to  increa.se  imemployment. 

It  will  mean,  of  course,  that  many  wage  earners  wUl  lose 
their  Jobs  and  that  many  of  our  industries  will  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  foreign  industries  and  their  low  wage  scales 
until  they  have  adequate  lanff  protection.  Thousands,  tens 
of  thousands,  and  maybe  even  more,  of  our  wage  earners  w.li 
lose  their  jobs  temporarily;  but  I  b<.licve  in  tiie  leg.i>lation 
because  I  believe  that  if  there  is  any  cou.-itrj-.  as  I  said  be- 
fore, worth  living  in  it  is  our  own.  and  that  we  mils;,  have 
adequate  American  standards  of  wages  and  living  if  w  -  are 
to  take  care  of  the  one-third  of  cur  people  wlio  are  now  ill- 
fed,  ill-housed,  and  ili-clothed.  I  no  not  propose  to  condemn 
by  my  vote  a  large  part  of  our  wage  earners  to  peryciual 
poverty,  squalor,  undemouiii-hment.  and  destitution. 
Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PISH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURLEY.  The  gentleman  says  he  is  very  much 
against  this  bill,  but  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  page 
30  of  the  bill  whereon  it  is  provided  that  when  rhe  Adrr.inis- 
trator  finds  that  imports  are  greater  than  normal  he  shall 
have  the  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President  to  this 
fact  In  order  to  change  the  tariff. 

Mr.  FISH.  Is  the  gentleman  agreeing  with  me  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  change  the  tarilT  rat^s  and  schedules? 

Mr.  CURLEY.     No.     I  was  talking  in  the  mood  in  which 
the  gentleman  was  talking. 
There  is  the  possibility. 

Mr.  PISH.    I  did  not  say  anything  about  a  possibility.     I 
say  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  provide  ample  pro- 
tection.    You  cannot  vote  for  this  bill  without  knowing  it 
must  follow  immediately  afterward. 
Mr.  CURLEY.     You  have  your  relief  right  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  FISH.    As  I  sUted,  I  am  not  for  either  the  Senate 
or  Committee  bill.    I  am  for  the  Green  proposal,  establishing 
by  legislation  a  40-hour  week  as  a  maximum  and  40  cents " 
an  hour  as  a  minimum  livmg  wage.     I  believe  in  a  living 
wage  of  not  less  than  $16  a  week  in  order  to  maintain  our 
American  standard  of  wages  and  make  America  a  place  worth 
I  living  in  for  all  of  our  people.    I  believe  the  best  way  to  com- 
I  bat  socialism  and  communism  is  to  provide  a  square  deal 
for  labor  and  social  and  industrial  justice  for  ail  American 
wage  earners. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  pending  bill  because  I  am  opposed 
i   to  further  regimentation  and  control  of  labor  and  business 
and  to  the  creation  of  more  govcrruuenlal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Then  the  gentleman  is  speaking  m  gen- 
eralities. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  speaking  against  both  the  Committee  and 
Senate  bAls  and  for  the  Green  bill.  I  am  against  all  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  that  propose  setting  up  governmental 
control  over  labor  and  business.  The  tariff  section,  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  is  very  vague  and 
ambiguous  and  would  not  be  of  much  help. 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Will  the  gentleman  be  sp^c.fic? 
Mr.  FISH.  It  is  true  that  tlie  Green  bill  does  not  include 
the  tariff  section.  I  am  perfectly  w.Uing.  however,  to  in- 
corporate the  tariff  section  referred  to  into  the  Green  bill 
and  strengthen  it.  as  it  amounts  to  very  little  as  now  written. 
I  am  for  the  Green  bill  becaus*-  I  am  for  a  government  by 
law  and  not  by  executive  orders  and  biu'eaucratic  edicts. 
[Applause.] 
I  Here  the  gavel  fell.i 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana    Mr.  GkiswoldI. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  Chaiinian.  I  am  coming  before  my 
colleagues  as  a  fnend  of  wage  and  hour  legi.sla,t:on,  as  one 
who  was  friendly  to  and  fighting  foi  wage  and  hear  legisla- 
tion in  committees  and  on  the  floor  of  ih:.--  HuLkie  when  some 
of  chose  who  now  consutute  themselves  the  :>elf- appointed 
friends  and  spokesmen  of  labor  were  unheard  of  and  un- 
thought  of  as  such.  We  have  m  this  House  a  superlabor 
oommittee,  not  members  of  the  Labor  Committee,  not  pres- 
ent at  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  and  who  took  no  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee  but  who  have  constantly  en- 
deavored to  dictate  to  the  committee  as  the  possessors  of  all 


American  standard  of  uving.    It  will  result  m  a  more  even      i  oeueve  uie  iime  nas  come  lo  stop  creating  more  oureautra- 
dlstribution  of  that  prosperity  which  accompanies  an  Indus-  1  cies,   to  cease   creating    more   boards   and   administrative 
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knowledge  and  all  ripht.s  in  the  enactment  of  wage  and  hour 
leg'slation.  I  was  an  advocate  of  wage  and  hour  Ic^slation 
under  the  old  Connery  biU  during  the  Hoover  admini.stra- 
tion.  and  I  am  still  advocating  the  same  principle  that  I 
advocated  then,  that  principle  being  that  labor  legislation 
passed  by  Congre-ss  should  establish  a  floor  for  wages  and 
a  ceiling  for  hours.  Thai,  there  should  be  no  differentials 
between  one  section  of  the  country  and  another  or  between 
one  business  and  another.  That  the  minimum  wage  for  one 
should  be  the  mlriimtim  wage  for  all.  That  if  one  is  to  be 
charged  with  the  commlsfion  of  a  crime  he  has  a  right  to 
know  with  certainty  what  constitutes  the  crime  and  not 
have  .•=uch  a  crime  design  ited  by  a  board  or  an  indi\".dual 
under  conditions  that  wotild  permit  of  making  acts  that 
were  perfectly  legitimate  in  one  locality  a  crime  in  another 
locality. 

In  conformity  with  this  principle.  I  introduced  in  the 
House  H.  R.  8580.  It  is  a  bill  only  3  pages  long:  in  contrast 
to  the  pending  bill,  which  is  66  pages  long.  It  eliminates  all 
differentials.  It  describes  nnth  certainty  and  in  specific  terms 
the  crime  and  fixes  the  penalty.  It  does  not  confuse  the 
issues  by  setting  up  a  cojtly  bureaucracy  for  enforcement. 
It  leaves  the  enforcement  with  the  duly  constituted  authori- 
ties of  government  to  enforce  it  as  all  other  cilmlnal  laws 
are  enforced. 

The  Black-Connery  bill  states  in  its  preamble  that  the 
intent  Ls  to  raise  the  wa.?es  of  the  imderpaid  and  specifi- 
cally states  that  many  receive  less  than  $5  a  week.  If  tliat 
intent  is  to  be  carried  out  then  let  us  state  by  law  what  the 
wage  shall  be  and  force  the  wage  up  to  that  point  by  legal 
enactment  and  not  by  bureaucratic  whim.  I  am  not  wedded 
to  either  the  wages  nor  tine  hours  as  fixed  in  my  bill.  I  am 
willing  for  Congress  to  amend  my  bill  so  as  to  make  the 
wages  and  hours  more  or  less  to  conform  to  what  Congress 
believes  should  be  the  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours. 
But  I  do  contend  that  under  the  pending  Black-Connery 
bill,  and  the  amendments  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  chairman, 
we  are  deceiving  both  capital  and  labor  as  to  what  this 
bill  will  accomplish.  Tlxit  this  bill  in  reality  fixes  neither 
wages  nor  hours  but  is  so  drawn  that  it  will  leave  the  low- 
paid  workers  where  they  are  today  and  give  thase  industries 
in  those  sections  that  are  now  pajnng  the  lowest  wage  under 
the  worst  conditions  an  undue  competitive  advantage  over 
other  sections  of  the  couJitry.  and  that  in  the  final  analysis 
It  will  give  to  the  low-pa;d  sections  a  competitive  advantage 
that  will  cause  an  excdus  of  industries  from  my  State  of 
Indiana  and  from  other  Northern  and  Central  States  to  the 
South  where  they  can  oijtain  the  advantages  of  low  wages 
and  long  hours  given  tiem  lindcr  the  prorisioiis  of  the 
Black-Connery  bill. 

Tiie  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  in  her  opening  state- 
ment said  she  had  mothered  this  child  that  was  dropped  on 
her  doorstep — that  it  was  without  a  father  and  she  wished 
Conijre.'^s  to  father  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  she  really 
mothered  it.  If  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  had 
really  mothered  this  child  it  would  have  had  a  different 
aspect  fiom  that  which  it  has  now. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  said  I  was  the  adopted  mother. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Thii.  child  here  is  a  moron,  and  the 
gentlewoman  has  not  really  mothered  one  child.  She  has 
mothered  four. 

Mrs.  NORTON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  explained  I  was  the  adopted  mother, 
and  the  child  is  not  a  moron.  He  is  a  very  bright  child  and 
is  going  to  be  brighter  later  on. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  The  gentlewoman  will  have  to  turn  the 
klieg  Lights  on  it.  That  Ls  the  only  way  that  any  light  wUl 
ever  appear  on  the  face  of  this  illegitimate  child,  fathered  in 
darkness  and  born  in  obscurity. 

Mr.  CULKIN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.     I  declme  to  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  before  us  now  for  consideration  a 
bill  that  was  reported  presumably  on  the  6th  day  of  August 
by  the  Laoor  Committee,  'vhich  bill  went  to  the  Bales  Com- 


mittee. On  the  ba'-is  of  that  bill  you  were  r~q'i'>->d  ta 
di.crharpe  the  committee.  Tlien  on  the  7th  of  EX^rembtT  yi;i 
had  a  new  bill  called  "a  confidential  committee  print."  This 
contained  the  so-called  Norton  amendment,  chanpmg  It  frrrn 
a  board  to  the  Department  of  L.ib'>r.  Thi.>  pained  more 
signers  for  the  petition  but  abo  put  some  signers  m  a  bad 
position.  On  the  11th  day  cf  December  you  h.id  ai^other  bil! 
called  "a  committee  print."  Tomorrow  morniiis:  when  you 
come  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  you  will  have  still  another 
bill  to  consider.  It  will  be  the  bill  that  the  chaim.iin  will 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  all  the  bill.';  tiiat  were  born  before 
and  became  the  last  of  the  quadruplet  children. 

With  this  Hou.se  and  the  Committee  in  such  state  of  mind 
that  during  4  months'  time  we  have  had  four  bills  written  by 
some  superlabor  committee — and  no  one  knows  what  consti- 
tutes the  perscmnel  of  that  committee — how  can  y(ni  exp>ect  to 
have  a  workable,  proper,  consistent,  and  reasonable  bilP 

Some  exception  seem.s  to  have  been  taken  to  the  statement 
I  made  a  while  ago.  This  is  named  a  v/age  and  hour  bill, 
but  it  is  not  a  wage  and  hour  bill.  As  1  heard  the  other 
night  at  the  Gridiron  Club,  it  is  a  "no-hours,  no-week  bill." 

Here  is  what  the  bill  ^ays.• 

Thp  crmmlttee's  Jiir.sclictlon  to  rccommrnd  labor  stanclHrtl."'  shall 
not  include  the  power  to  recon-..mend  mlnlrjum  wage*  in  excess  ol 
40  ceuls  an  hour  or  a  maximum  workweek  of    ess  than  40  hours. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  the.se  12.000.000 
people  you  are  told  about,  which  are  in  the  subnormal  wage 
group,  cannot  be  rai.sed  beyond  40  cents  an  hour.  It  means 
when  you  reach  the  other  sections  of  the  bill  they  cannot  even 
be  raised  to  40  cents  an  hour,  because  on  isage  22.  section  ig> , 
you  will  find  that  these  wages  must  he  fixed  under  the  quan- 
tum merit  rule.  Tliey  must  be  fixed  according  to  the  value- 
of-ser\ice  rule.  That  mandatory  provision  Is  written  right 
Into  this  bill.  These  subnormal-wage  people  are  now  receiv- 
ing $5  and  $6  a  week  for  their  services.  Under  thLs  rule  cov- 
ering rea.sonable  value  of  seTwices.  you  cannot  raise  them. 
Under  .section  ig)  you  may  have  one  employer  on  one  .street 
working  under  one  .scale  of  wages  and  one  scale  of  hours,  fixed 
by  the  board  with  a  certificate  of  fair  labor  practices,  and  on 
the  same  street  ynu  may  have  another  plant  In  the  same 
industry  with  a  different  .scale  of  wages  and  hours.  Tliat  is 
what  the  bill  does,  and  it  is  mandatory  under  section  ig>  that 
the  administrator  must  fix  uages  and  hours  In  that  manner; 
and  yet  you  name  this  a  "fair  labor  practices  act." 

(Here  th*-  eavel  fi-11.1 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Will  the  gentleman  on  the  minority 
.side  pi-ant  me  additional  time? 

Mr.  WELCH  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Tliat  is  more 
than  you  can  gt  t  cm  this  side  m  oppo.^ition  to  the  dangerous 
and  unjust  pro\1sions  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  provid's.  and  this  is  mandatory,  that  the  ad- 
ministrator mur^t  take  into  consideration  '"the  differences  in 
unit  cost  of  m.anufacturing  occasioned  by  varying  natural 
local  resources  and  operating  conditions."  As  I  stated,  that 
is  mandatory.  Tlie  administrator  must  penalize  the  man 
who  has  the  best  operating  conditions  in  his  plant  and  must 
fix  wages  on  that  basis.  Then,  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
grant  of  differentials  and  inconsistencies  in  the  bill,  .so  that 
all  might  be  covered,  the  Norton  amendment  provides  fur- 
ther: "and  other  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion." Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  we  are  getting  in  this  bill. 
You  are  getting  a  vast  mass  of  inconsistencies,  glaring  differ- 
entials, and  destructive  competition. 

Mr.  CURLEY.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  refuse  to  yield.  You  are  getting  a 
provision  in  this  bill  which  will  exempt  cotton  ginning,  cot- 
ton storage  as  well  as  the  processing  ol  cottonseed:  but 
you  gentlem.en  from  the  Com  Beit  do  not  get  any  provision 
in  this  bill  which  exempts  the  milling  and  storage  of  wheat 
and  grain.  You  dq,.  not  get  an  exemption  for  the  processing 
of  lard,  or  butter,  or  cheese;  you  do  not  get  any  exemption 
on  the  processing  of  .soybeans,  and  this  Uist  year  there  were 
459,000  acres  of  soybeans  grown  m  my  Slate  for  commercial 
purposes. 
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yied? 


^l«r.  LUCAfl.    wm  the  tentleman 

Mr.  ORISWOLO.    I  Tlekl  to  tbe 

Ifr.  LUCAS.    Wu  the  qneitioD  of 
Which  affected  tbe  corn  section  of  the 
eommlttee? 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.    It  was. 

lir.  LUCAS.    Why  was  it  yoa 
aecipt  tbe  other? 

lir.  ORISWOLD.    Because  we  had 
kaU. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Is  there  any  partknila:- 
one  and  not  exempting  the  other? 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.    I  may  My  to  tbe 
particular  merit  in  ezempUnc  the 
and  viciously  competitiTe  with  tbe 
fanner,  the  stock  farmer,  and  the  hoc 
merit  tn  it.    I  say  to  tbe  men  from 
and  from  the  grain  and  dairying 
not  protect  bis  own  when  this  bill 
Is  worse  than  an  Infldfl 

Mr.   CRAWFORD.    Mr.   Chairman. 
yield? 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.    I  yldd  to  tbe 


geritleman  from  Illinois. 

including  an  exemption 

country  discussed  in 


ezem  ited  one  and  did  not 


I  lack  of  votes — that 
merit  In  exempting 


artic  e 
dary 

)gf 
tlie 
terrtt<  ries 
comes 


entleman  there  Is  no 

most  pronouncedly 

farmer,  the  grain 

fanner.    There  is  no 

Com  and  Hog  Belt 

thatbe  who  wai 

before  tbe  House 


tne 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Is  ft  not  also 
cotton  ginning.  ounpreaBlng.  oU-mill 
of  that  type,  you  virtually  exempt  tbe 
of  the  South? 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.    You  do. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    You  would 
prodocta  compete  with  our  com 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.    In  such 
the  lowest  wages  and  the  longed  bourfe 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.    Mr.  Chairmas, 
yield? 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.    I  yield  to  the 


carta  nly 


prodicts. 
industriss 
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will  the   gentleman 
gehtleman  from  Michi- 


that  tf  you  exempt 
operation,  and  wwk 
sommercial  industries 


do  that,  and  their 

there  are  some  of 

will  the  gentleman 

entleman  from  hiis- 


Eentleman's  attention 
seasonal  occui>atloQ? 
:  rear  at  the  most. 
Yon  process  cott  mseed  and  you  make 
aU  ttie  butter  su  istitutes.  and  all  the 


Mirt  of  the  ginning  of 


Mr.  ZIMMERBIAN.  May  I  caH  the 
to  the  fact  that  cotton  ginning  is  a 
They  gin  cotton  (Xily  S  or  4  months  a 

Mr.  QRISWOIX). 
(deomargarine  and 
cooking  compounds  which  are  substittited  for  lard;  and  you 
make  than  12  months  out  of  the  jea^  and  30  days  out  of 
the  nranth. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.    That  is  not  a 
cotton:  it  is  an  entirely  separate  and  (istinct  industry. 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.    They  are  all  in  t  le  same  class.    If  cot- 
ton is  seasonal,  then  certainly  com  ard  wheat  are  seasonal. 

Mr.   CRAWFORD.    Bfr.   Chairman    will  tbe   gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.  I  yield  to  the  gen  leman  from  Michigan. 
CRAWFORD.  The  best  proof  of  what  the  gentle- 
has  just  stated  is  to  refer  to  the  o  >erations  of  the  cotton 
til  iadostry  since  the  present  crop  bs  s  been  on  the  market 
and  see  what  the  rendltbyi  is  and  wh  it  is  ahead  of  them  to 
ke  pat  tbroogh  the  mills  in  the  future  months. 

Mr.  COIglN.    Mr.  Cbainnan.  win  t  tie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRffifWOLD.    I  yield  to  the  {gentleman  from  New 


them  again  until  the 
Justice  to  the  dairying 


Mr.  CUUQN.    The  gentleman  spoke  of  dairying.    Does 
the  gentleman  know  they  milk  cows  4t  4:30  or  5  o'clock  in 
the  mcvntng  and  thm  do  not  milk 
afternoon,  so  this  till  cannot  apply  in 
group? 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Chairman,  wli  the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.    I  ylekl  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlch^an. 

Mr.  DCMDERO.    Does  tbe  gentlcaian  understand  that 
domeatic  services  are  exempted  from  tpis  bill? 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.    I  do. 

[Here  the  gavel  feUl 

Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yi^d  15  minutes  to  the 
lUeman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mafxi]. 

Mr.  MAFBB.    Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  probably  tbe  worst 
In  ttK  world  to  consiriwr  the  p4Bsage  of  any  national 


wage  and  hour  legislation  and  the  pa  ding  bill,  or  one  based 


upon  the  same  principles  or  philosophy,  ought  never  to  bo 
seriously  considered,  to  say  nothing  atwut  enacting  it  into 
law.  Business  is  already  siiffering  from  as  bad  a  case  of  the 
Jitters  as  It  is  possible  for  it  to  stand.  The  passage  of  the 
pending  bill  will  only  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 
Ccmgress  should  direct  its  attention  toward  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  remedy  existing  conditions  instead  of  doing 
something  to  make  them  worse.  Labor,  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan,  at  least,  is  much  more  con- 
cerned at  this  particular  time  about  getting  a  Job  that  will 
enable  it  to  make  a  decent  living,  and  industry  is  more  con- 
cerned about  keeping  its  factories  open  and  running  at  all, 
than  in  quibbling  over  the  question  of  wages  and  hours. 
They  both  want  to  be  left  alone  for  a  while. 

■nie  10,000,000  unemployed  in  the  country,  who  cannot  get 
Jobs  under  any  condition,  at  any  wage,  or  for  any  length  of 
time,  may  well  look  upon  the  consideration  of  such  leg:isla- 
tion  as  this  at  this  time  as  a  hollow  mockery.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  pass  a  proper  wage  and  hour  law  after  Jobs  are 
found  by,  or  industry  has  an  opportimity  to  create  or  furnish 
Jobs  for,  this  great  mass  of  unemployed. 

There  are  factories  in  my  district  that  are  having  a  hard 
time  maintaining  a  20-hour-week  schedule,  or  4  hours  a  day 
for  5  days  a  week.  They  are  not  worried  about  being  limited 
to  40  hours  per  week.  They  wish  they  could  find  enough 
business  to  keep  them  running  as  long  as  that. 

No  Federal  wage  and  hour  legislation  should  be  passed 
without  more  consideration  and  study  being  given  than  has 
been  given  to  the  eflect  it  will  have,  not  alone  on  present 
conditions  but  upon  business  and  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment In  the  future  as  well. 

In  order  to  plan  for  the  future,  indastrymust  be  able  to  esti- 
mate with  some  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  what  its  costs 
are  going  to  be  and  be  relie\'ed  of  the  constant  fear  of  perse- 
cution with  which  it  Is  now  suffering.  It  cannot  tell  what  the 
policies  of  the  Government  are  going  to  be  from  one  day 
to  another.  It  cannot  tell  how  much  it  will  have  to  pay  la 
taxes  next  year  or  the  year  after  or  what  the  value  of  the 
money  with  which  it  is  obliged  to  caiTy  on  Its  operations 
will  be.  It  has  been  harassed  already  with  labor  troubles  to 
the  point  of  distraction. 

This  bill  proposes  to  add  to  its  trouble.s  by  giving  power  to 
fix  wages  and  to  determine  the  number  of  hours  industry 
can  operate  to  a  bureaucracy  here  in  Washington.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  that  bureaucracy  is  the  Labor  Standards 
Board  or  an  administrator  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
under  Mme.  Perkins.  Whoever  it  is,  no  industry  will  be 
able  to  tell  what  its  labor  costs  will  b-^  or  when  the  board  or 
administrator  will  come  around  and  clamp  down  on  it. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  will  be  compelled  more  than  ever 
to  conduct  its  business  on  a  day-to-day  or  hand-to-mouth 
basis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  industry  will  be  able  to  survive 
this  additional  burden,  if  it  is  compelled  to  do  so.  but  why 
should  Congress  load  it  down  further  and  subject  it  to  the 
risks  necesssirily  involved  in  compellmg  it  to  carry  this 
additional  load? 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  the  statement  re- 
leased by  it  a  few  days  ago,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the 
country,  I  believe,  when  it  declared: 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  a  complex  r^-st^^m  of  Federal  wa^e 
and  hour  regulations  emd  their  aflministratlon  by  a  new  Federal 
board,  as  contemplated  by  the  BlaclL-C*)nner>'  bill  Labor.  Indus- 
try, and  the  pubiic  are  fed  up  with  Federal  txmrds.  We  have  had 
extremely  dtsappolntlnR  and  dislUusiorlr.g  experiprces  w;th  the 
National  Labor  Board.  Nor  do  wc  believe  that  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  AdTnlntstrator  with  dL'strlct  wage  boctrds  under  him  wiU 
serve  any  purpose  but  to  complicate  uid  ccnfuse  enforcement  oX 
any  wage  and  hour  meawre 

Again,  Mr.  Green,  the  president  of  the  Federation,  in  a 
letter  {iddressed  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  received 
only  Saturday,  in  commenting  on  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  to  place 
the  administration  of  the  act  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
instead  of  with  the  Labor  Standards  Board,  sas^s: 

It  la  Inconceivable  that  Congress  would  vote  to  confer  upon  a 
■Ingle  Government  admlnlatrator  such  bxoad,  definite,  and  com- 
prebenatTc  power. 
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And.  as  the  analysis  accompanying  President  Green's  let- 
ter very  properly  points  out: 

All  the  objections  which  exist  against  the  administration  of  the 
act  by  a  board,  and  all  the  dangers  Inherent  therein,  exist  in 
aggravated  form  under  the  set-up  of  the  administrator. 

In  the  language  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  whose 
name  it  is  not  necessary  tci  mention  here: 

Who  wants  the  bill,  anyvray?  Chairman  Norton  wants  it 
changed  so  that  the  Labor  Siandarda  Board  would  go  under  the 
Department  of  Labor.  SecreUjy  Perkins  said  at  the  White  House 
that  she  has  a  lot  of  changes  to  suggest.  Bill  Green  Isn't  satisfied 
with  it.     Probably  John  Lewis  has  some  ideas. 

I  seem  to  be  the  only  one  who's  for  the  bill. 

I  resent  the  statement  that  the  wage-hour  bill  la  locked  up 
in  ti.e  Rule.?  Ccmmiitee,  in  view  of  these  circumstances. 

The  Presidents  message,  even,  wasn't  very  enthusiastic  atwut 
tlK.s   legislation 

Mr.  KNl^TSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  am  sorry:  I  do  not  have  the  time.  I  wish 
I  did  have. 

Perhaps,  in  order  to  make  the  record  complete,  one  should 
add  to  this  statement  of  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  that  the  rule  making  it  in  order  to  call  up  this 
wage  and  hour  legislation  was  never  called  up  for  considera- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  No  representative  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  ever  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  its  behalf.  No  hearings  of  any  kind  were  ever  held 
on  it  by  the  committee.  No  vote  was  ever  taken  on  it  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  MAPES.     I  yield  to  the   gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  The  statement  the  gentleman  has  just 
made  is  so  important  that  if  it  is  true  I  want  to  impress  it 
upon  the  membership  of  the  House,  and  if  it  is  not  true,  I 
believe  it  should  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MAPES.  It  is  true.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
facts. 

Whatever  the  answer  to  the  question  of  our  friend  may  be. 
there  are  several  questions  which  Congress  itself  should  make 
an  honest  effort  to  answer,  before  rushing  headlong  into  leg- 
islation of  this  importance. 

How  many  employees  will  the  legislation  directly  affect? 
By  its  terms  it  only  applies  to  those  engaged  in  working  on 
goods  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  except  certain  provi- 
sions, which  are  undoubtedly  unconstitutional,  and  the  great 
mass  of  employees  thus  engaged  would  not  be  affected  at  all, 
except  adversely  as  the  legislation  increases  their  cost  of 
living  and  reduces  their  pay,  as  it  will  vmdoubtedly  have  a 
tendency  to  do. 

The  big  employers  of  labor,  whose  products  enter  into  in- 
terstate commerce,  such  as  the  steel  and  automobile  corpora- 
tions, and  their  employees,  would  not  be  materially  affected 
by  it  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses they  are  now  on  a  40-hour  week  basis  and  pay  as  much, 
or  more,  than  40  cents  an  hour  to  the  great  majority  of  their 
employees.  Second,  because  of  the  provision  in  the  bill  in- 
serted by  the  Committee  on  Labor  which  exempts  from  its 
provusions  all  corporations  and  employees  where  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  have  been  entered  into  that  cover  a 
"substantial  portion  of  the  employees."  This  amendment  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  would  make  it  impossible  for  those 
in  the  employ  of  a  great  many  of  such  corporations  to  receive 
any  benefits  from  the  legislation,  even  though  they  are  paid 
less  than  40  cents  an  hour.  I  refer  to  that  amendment  which 
provides  that  the  board  can  make  an  order  affecting  such  em- 
ployees only  if  the  board  finds,  and  I  quote  the  language  of 
the  amendment. 

That  collective-bargaining  agreements  In  respect  to  such  minimum 
wages  and  maxlmiim  hours  do  not  cover  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  employees  in  such  corporation. 

Employees  in  retail  establishments,  including  the  big  de- 
partment and  chain  stores,  as  well  as  the  small  independent 
ones,  are  expressly  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
as  are  all  agricultural  labor,  seamen,  railroad  employees,  and 
others.  Of  course,  they  cannot  escape  being  affected  by  the 
increased  cost  of  living  which  the  legislation  will  bring  upon 
everyone. 


To  what  extent  will  the  enactment  of  the  lejjuslation  dis- 
rupt our  whole  industrial  and  economic  sy.stem' 

How  many  now  employed  will  it  throw  out  ol  employment? 

How  much  will  it  delay  the  time  when  those  now  unem- 
ployed will  get  back  to  work? 

What  effect  will  it  have  m  compelling  indus(r>'  to  discharge 
the  less  eflQcient.  includmg  the  old,  the  young,  and  the 
margmal  worker  now  employed,  and  to  discourage  it  m  giving 
new  jobs  to  any  such  as  busmess  improves? 

How  much  will  it  add  to  existing  relief  rolLs? 

How  much  will  it  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  ewrj'one? 

What  effect  will  it  have  on  small  business  and  what  will 
be  its  tendency  to  increase  the  already  ovt  rcentraliziition  of 
business  and  of  big  corporations? 

Will  it  actually  help  or  hurt  labor,  the  underprivileged,  and 
the  ccimtry? 

These  are  some  of  the  question.s  that  Congress  should  at- 
tempt to  answer  before  acting  upon  this  leRi.slaLion.  No 
serious  attempt  to  answer  them  has  yet  been  made. 

The  codes  imder  the  National  Industrial  Relations  Ad- 
ministration attempted  to  fix  wages  and  hours.  Who  can 
tell  how  much  they  had  to  do  with  throwing  old  people  out 
of  employment  and  preventing  young  people  from  getting 
employment?  Certaimy  the  condition  of  those  along  in 
years  and  the  young  people  was  never  more  distressing  than 
it  was  during  the  life  of  the  codes.  It  was  during  that  penod 
that  the  Townsend  plan  for  old-age  pensions  and  the  agita- 
tion for  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  originated  and  had  their  greatest 
momentum. 

Without  adequate  study  and  investigation  we  are  asked  to 
pass  the  bill  with  no  Ught  to  guide  tis.  as  far  as  democratic 
governments  are  concerned,  imless  the  experience  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Republic  of  France  can  be 
said  to  furnish  such  light  and  so  far  as  it  goes  their  experi- 
ence stand  out  as  a  danger  signal,  rather  than  otherwise. 

No  State  has  ever  gone  as  far  as  Congress  is  asked  to  go 
in  this  bill  or  approached  it  even.  Several  States  have  laws 
upon  their  statute  books  fixing  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mimi  hours  for  women  and  children.  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  however,  that  has  ever  passed,  or  that  has  ever  made 
any  serious  effort  to  pass,  legislation  fixing  minimum  wages 
for  men,  and  only  one  that  I  know  of  has  ever  attempted 
by  law  to  limit  the  hours  of  work  for  able-bodied,  normal- 
minded  men. 

Mr.  WOOD.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAPES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  m^y  state  to  the  gentleman  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  did  make  several  requests  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  a  hearing  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  MAPES.  She  never  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  WOOD.  She  has  appeared  before  the  committee,  and 
requested  a  rule. 

Mr.  MAPES.  As  one  member  of  the  committee,  I  know 
of  no  such  request.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  certainly  has  never  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  in  behalf  of  the  rule.  The  gentleman  frcm  Mis- 
souri, upon  investigation,  will  find  he  is  mistaken  about  that. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  it*  last 
session,  passed  a  law  limiting  the  workweek  to  44  hotn-s.  It 
said  nothing  about  the  wage  scale.  By  its  terms,  the  law 
was  to  go  into  effect  on  November  1  of  this  year;  but  the 
mere  anticipation  of  its  going  into  effect  created  such  chaos 
and  disturbance  in  the  State  and  there  was  so  much  objec- 
tion to  it  on  the  part  of  both  industry  and  labor  that  the 
State  authorities,  who  were  largely  responsible  for  its  en- 
actment, without  any  authority  of  law.  of  course,  announced 
that  they  would  not  enforce  it.  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  law  has  been  entirely  ignored  up  to  this  time. 
Is  it  possible  that  anyone  supporting  this  bill  entertains 
the  notion  or  the  hope  that  it,  too.  will  become  a  dead  letter 
if  enacted  into  law? 

The  Republic  of  France  about  2  years  ago  also  passed  a 
law  fixing  a  maximum  workweek.  All  accounts  of  the  op- 
eration of  that  law  which  I  have  seen  are  to  the  effect  that 
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it  has  been  dlsastrotis. 
a  minimum  wage. 

There  is  no  asreemeat  among  stude^its 
the  wisdom  or  economic  soundness 
hour  legislation.    In  fact,  the 
economists  and  disinterested 
by  political  or  other  personal  consldi 
against  It.   raises  very  serious 
wisdom.    At  least  one  State,  or  a 
States,  ought  to  try  out  a  minlmimi- 
hour  law  applying  to  all  labor  and 
the  limits  of  a  State  before  Congress 
applying  to  the  whole  United  States, 
matter  is  not  to  be  left  entirely  to  the 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
planJc  in  the  1936  RepubUcan  platform 
tion  with  this  question  of  wages  and 


It  likewise  mjide  no  attempt  to  fix 


of  the  question  on 
national  wage-and- 
of  opinion  among 
uninfluenced 
not  actually 
in  regard  to  its 
Treasonable  number  of 
and  a  maximum- 
how  it  works  within 
is  asked  to  pass  one 
if  the  whole  subject 
States  to  deal  with, 
call  attention  to  the 
on  labor,  in  connec- 
hfaurs.    It  is  as  foUows: 


\(age 

se; 


Th«  welfare  of  labor  rests  iipon  tocrtyed  production  and  the 
prevmtkn  at  etplottattan.    We  pledge 

Pnrtaet  the  rtghte  of  labor  to  organj 
IcetlTaty  tbrougb  lepieeentaU-rei  of  Its 
tnterferextce  from  any  source. 

Piefent  fforemmental   Job  holden 
powen  OTcr  labor. 

Support  the  adoptlao  of  State  lawa. 
to  abolteh  •vaatahopa  and  child  labor.  • 
children  with  respect  to  mazlmum  hoii^ 
wcrttng  CQDdltlona.    We  believe  that 
tbe  OtNMtmitkm  as  It 


oi««elyee  to — 

e   and  to   bargain  col- 
own    chooting    without 

trrkn   exerdslsg   autocratic 


ind  interstate  compacts 

to  protect  women  and 

minimum  wages,  and 

can  be  done  within 


ard 


tills 


That  is  a  pretty  sound  platform. 
Tb  repeat,  who  wants  this  bin  anyihiy? 
It  wholeheartedly  or  without   many 


Tbt  American  Federation  of  Labor  cTtalnly  does  not  want 


it.    Agriculture  does  not  want  it.    As 

if  any.  want  it  In  Its  present  form. 

that.    Some  thought  they  wanted  !t 

troduced,    but    economic    and    indiistrlal    conditions    have 

changed  materially  since  then  and  t  tie  legislation  has  be 

come  so  muddled  up  and  confused  th&t  many  of  those  who 

were  for  it  originally  have  changed 

advisability  of  passing  It  now.    Ellm 


ship  and  position  and  the  pride  whl:h  the  majority  party 


organization  here  In  the  House  has 
what  it  has  undertaken,  and  there 


poral's  guard  for  it  now  In  the  shiipe  it  Is  in.    And  yet 


Congress  is  asked  to  put  Its  stamp 


There  ought  to  be  some  better  reascn  for  doing  that  than 


It  is  passed.  Congress 
the  responsibility  for 


Just  as  a  face-saving  proposition.    H 
and  Congress  alone  will  have  to  taki 

it,  and  if  It  brings  disaster,  as  so  m4ny  think  it  wlU.  Con- 
gress win  be  left  holding  the  bag 

The  bill  proposes  that  Congress  akain  abdicate  Its  right 
and  duty  to  legislate  and  to  turn  that  power  over  to  a  board. 
or,  if  the  amendment  of  the  Commi;tee  on  lAbor  prevails. 
to  an  administrator  In  the  Departme  at  of  Labor.  Someone 
has  said  that  it  propoaes  the  greatest  abdication  of  legis- 
lative power  in  aD  history. 

What  the  legislation  win  accompli^  no  one  can  ten.  No 
doubt  It  squints  at  a  fnlnimum 
and  a  maximum  week  at  40  boors, 
Jective  win  ever  be  rescbed  for  the 
not,  or  In  any  Industry  or  not.  or  IxiJ 
left  entirely  to  the  discretkn  of  the  ]  Abor  Standards  Board 
or  the  adminla^rator.  as  the  case  miy  be,  with  practically 
no  kcJUative  standards  set  up  to  aslst  the  board  or  the 
administrator  In  reaching  a  concharim. 

The  board  can  fix  wages  at  40  cen  b  an  boor  or  35  cents, 
or  even  30  cents.  It  can  ftx  the  woi  kwe^  at  40  hours.  44. 
48.  10.  or  more  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so}    It  can  fix  wages  for 

Urntt  the  workweek  to 
i  mtnfmum  wage  of  30 


ODe  industry  at  40  cents  per  hoar  am 

40  hours,  and  for  another  It  can  ftx 

or  35  cents  per  hour  and  allow  tt  tol  ran  48  or  more  hours 

per  week,  even  thoagh  both  may  b^  in  the  same  city  or 

locaUty.  V  it  can  fix  a  40-cent 

week  for  Indostrtea  in  one  kxaltty  anjl  aDov  a  SO-ooit  wage 

•ad  a  4t-hoar  week  ta  another. 
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No  one  endorses 
mental   reservations. 


a  matter  of  fact,  few. 
Everybody  here  knows 
when  it  was  first  in- 


heir  minds  about  the 
nate  pride  of  author - 


n  going  through  with 
would  not  be  a  cor- 


of  approval  upon  it. 


of  40  cents  an  hour 
but  whether  that  ob- 
xxzntry  as  a  whole,  or 
any  k)caUty  or  not,  is 


t^'^  W.JMI*-'-' 


No  two  men  will  agree  upon  the  meaning  of  such  vague 
standards  as  are  set  up  or  suggested  in  the  bill. 

Mr  HEALEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  am  sorry;  I  cannot  yield.  My  time  u-ill  not 
permit. 

For  example,  and  I  quote  the  langiiage  of  the  bill: 

It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  act  to  maintain  so  far  as 
and  as  rapidly  as  is  economically  feasible  minimum-wage  and 
maxlmiim-hour  standards,  at  levels  consistent  with  health,  effl- 
dency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers  and  the  maximum  pro- 
ductivity and  profitable  operation  of  American  bii&lness. 

Who  can  tell  what  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours 
are  "economically  feasible"  to  accomplish  "the  maximum  pro- 
ductivity and  profitable  operation  of  American  business"? 
Management  for  its  own  interest  is  constantly  striving  to 
do  that.  That  is  the  business  of  management.  Can  a  bu- 
reaucratic board  here  in  Washington  answer  the  question  for 
an  business  in  all  parts  of  the  country  better  than  individual 
management  can  do  it? 

Before  fixing  a  minimum  wage  the  board  must  find  that 
the  application  of  it  "will  not  curtail  opportunities  for  em- 
jdoyment,"  and  before  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  that  any 
such  limitation  "will  not  curtail  earning  power." 

The  differences  between  the  members  of  the  GufTey  Coal 
Commission  in  the  administration  of  that  law  win  appear  like 
30  cents  as  compared  with  the  differences  between  the  mem- 
bers of  this  botuTi  in  reaching  conclusions  as  to  the  meaning 
and  practical  application  of  this  act. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  commentators  have  observed : 

Where  Is  the  country  to  find  five  Solomons  at  $10,000  a  year  to 
fill  the  board?    Or  at  any  price  for  that  matter? 

The  buck  Is  to  be  passed  by  Congress  to  the  board,  with  the 
greatest  clelegatlon  of  power  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  because 
of  the  great  complexity  of  the  problem,  have  thrown  up  their  handa 
and  determined  to  leave  the  matter  to  a  board  with  broad  powers. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  board,  or  the  administrator,  wlU 
have  a  perfectly  impossible  task  to  perform  and  one  that  no 
one  with  any  sense  of  responsibility  would  imdertake.  The 
magnitude  of  the  job  is  beyond  all  comprehension.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  such  bread  delegation  of  power  may  "end 
in  almost  ansrthing  from  oppression  to  defeat  of  the  intention 
of  the  act  altogether." 

If  the  House  passes  this  bill  this  week,  following  the  passage 
last  week  of  the  farm  bill  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  scarcity 
and  clothing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  power  to  con- 
trol and  limit  the  production  of  farm  crops,  it  will  have  taken 
about  as  long  a  step  as  it  is  possible  to  take  in  so  short  a 
time  toward  the  furthpr  crntralization  of  povernment,  and 
of  putting  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor  all  at  the  mercy  of 
political  bureaucrats  here  in  Washington.  What  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  week's  work  will  be  no  one  can  safely 
predict.  We  ought  to  make  haste  more  slowly.  This  bin 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  committee.      (Apj^use.l 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  tha 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  E>ukn1. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  5  minutes  is  insufBcient  time 
for  me  to  explain  this  bill  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
especially  to  those  who  maintain  they  do  not  understand  the 
bUl. 

"niere  is  an  old  sajring,  and  many  of  you  have  heard  it, 
that  no  one  Is  so  blind  as  those  who  tiave  eyes  but  do  not  see. 
I  do  not  belong  to  that  class.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respect  the  opinions  of  every  Member  of 
Congress.  We  are  entitled  to  exiM-ess  ourselves  on  every  piece 
of  legislation  which  is  presented  to  us,  but  here  is  one  thing 
I  have  noticed  today.  No  Member  who  has  spoken  on  the 
measure  has  told  you  that  he  is  opposed  to  a  wage  and  hour 
bin.  llie  Members.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  who  have 
criticized  this  measure  have  said  they  are  in  favor  oi  a  wage 
and  hour  bin. 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  every  piece  of  legislation  which  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sponsored  since  he  has  been  In 
office  has  met  a  great  deal  of  opposition  on  the  floor  from 
members  of  both  parties?  I  venture  to  say,  concerning  leg- 
islation which  has  been  enacted  into  law.  such  as  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  Act,  tha 


•■  W^*A  J  V^J^V-. 
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Stock  Exc':nng^  .Act  the  Bankinc  Act.  and  other  prcpressive 
and  h'Jmar.c  n-iea.'Ur(>^,  if  a  bill  were  brought  out  on  this  floor 
to  rtp?-;^-  a.iy  ol  ;lir'c  act.*^,  the  Members  who  fought  against 
them  would  not  vGte  for  their  repeal.  Why?  Bxause  they 
know  the  lpei>la;ion  tha^  Prc^-idont  Roo.sevelt  sponsored  has 
been  damned  good  leg.slation  lor  the  poor  of  this  country. 
lAp::lause.] 

It  ha.-^  al.^o  been  said  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure that  people  who  wanted  to  testify  before  the  committees 
were  not  pivcn  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  had  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  House  Labor  Committee  and  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  for  about  3  weeks.  People  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  appeared  before  the  committees  and  expressed 
thfm.s;'lves  concerning  the  bill.  Some  who  testified  favored 
the  measure  and  others  opposed  it.  When  the  public  hearing 
end"d  the  House  Labor  Committee  discussed  the  bill  for  3  or 
4  more  weeks. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  Congress  that  Mr.  John  L. 
Lewis,  who  represents  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organi- 
zation, and  Mr.  William  Green,  who  represents  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  testified  before  the  House  and  Senate 
Labor  Committees.  Both  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Green  main- 
tained they  were  not  opposed  to  the  wage  and  hour  bill  which 
was  being;  discussed;  in  fact,  both  of  these  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  other  outstanding  men  and  women,  said  if  the  bill  would  be 
enacted  into  law  it  would  to  a  large  degree  abolish  sweat- 
shops and  child  labor  in  our  coimtry. 

When  the  wage  and  hour  bill  passed  the  Senate  it  was  not 
altogether  the  same  measure  which  was  discussed  at  the  pub- 
lic hearings.  The  members  of  the  House  Labor  Committee 
put  back  into  the  bill  many  of  the  clauses  which  were  elimi- 
nated in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Green  presented  to  the  House 
Labor  Committee  certain  amendments  which  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  endorsed  and  we  inserted  them  in  the 
measure. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell,] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  1  minute. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  con- 
clude my  remarks. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  needs  considerable  improve- 
ment. The  Members  of  the  House  have  a  right  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  wage  and  hour  bill;  therefore,  if  the 
measure  does  not  come  up  to  your  expectation,  then  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  present  the  kiud  of  amend- 
ments you  believe  will  make  the  bill  practical.  I  would  like 
to  .see  a  5-day.  30-hour  week  bill  enacted  into  law,  and  there 
are  other  Members  who  would  also  like  to  see  this  kind  of 
legislation  on  the  statute  books.  An  outstanding  economist 
who  testified  before  the  joint  committee  maintained  that  if 
the  wage  and  hour  bill  would  become  a  law  it  would  put 
approximately  one  and  a  half  million  people  to  work.  It  was 
also  stated  before  the  committee  that  if  we  would  adopt  a  5- 
day,  30-hour  week  bill  7,000,000  people  could  be  reemployed. 

Let  all  of  us  vote  for  a  wage  and  hour  bill  that  will  abolish 
child  labor,  sweatshops,  and  the  slum  districts  in  our  coun- 
try. Every  E)erson  who  is  employed  should  receive  adequate 
compensation  for  their  services.  There  is  not  any  necessity 
for  a  person  to  b?  out  of  employment  who  is  physically  able 
to  work.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  everybody  in  our 
country.  All  of  the  people  in  our  country — in  fact,  the  people 
of  every  country  in  the  world,  are  justly  entitled  to  a  fair 
portion  of  the  goods  which  they  produce.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  !Mr.  Eaton]. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objecUon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  profoundly  depressed 
by  the  incredible  muddle  we  find  ourselves  in  as  the  days 
go  by.  We  have  just  passed  a  farm  bill  to  raise  the  cost  of 
food  to  the  industrial  worker  in  the  city.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  passing  a  wage  and  hour  biU  to  raise  the  cost  of 


the  industrial  worker's  product.s  to  the  farr-.rr  and  the 
only  nevv  thing  about  it  will  bo  a  va^t  new  anny  of  bureau- 
craiic  marrgots  who  will  b*^  engaged  in  eatmp  up  the  rest 
of  the  meat. 

This  bill  that  come.'^  before  us  today  comes  clothed  in  a 
cloud  of  mystery.  It  .seems  to  be  an  iliegUimate  child  that 
my  dear  colleague  from  New  Jersey  tells  us  was  placed  upon 
her  doors" en  last  .«ummer  by  some  unknnvn  and  ill-disposed 
per: on.  I  am  shocked  at  that.  And  she  is  so  anxiou-s  to  get 
the  thing  cleared  up  that  today  she  has  invited  us  to  assume 
its  parentage.  I  Laughter.  ]  I  am  shocked  at  that.  This 
legislation  was  sired  down  there  in  the  cave  of  the 
winri.s  at  the  ether  rnd  of  the  .Avenue — conceived  in  sin 
and  .shapcn  in  iniquity.  It  had  no  origin  here.  Mr.  Black, 
of  blessed  memory,  did  not  \\Tite  it.  My  beloved  and  your 
beloved  friend.  Bill  Connerj',  did  not  write  it.  It  was 
brought  here,  as  .so  much  of  this  stuff  has  been  brought  in 
the  last  4  years,  and  placed  upon  our  tongues  With  orders 
to  swallow  it;  which  we  have  done. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  in  its  present  form.  It  ought  to 
be  recommitted  to  the  Labor  Committee  for  proper  study 
and  orderly  preparation.  I  know  what  stands  back  of  it 
in  our  country.  We  have  the  .sweatshop,  a  cursed  cancer 
in  our  economic  life.  We  have  the  low-wage  sections  of  the 
country,  represented  here  by  distinguished  gentlemen. 

I  recognize  and  deplore  these  evils.  We  have  a  great  and 
growing  passion  among  our  people  to  get  rid  of  the  curse  of 
want  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  We  have  always  active  an 
amazing  enduring  idea  among  the  American  people  that  you 
can  correct  any  evil  simply  by  passing  a  law,  even  though  it 
is  plain  that  many  laws  aggravate  the  very  evil  they  were 
supposed  to  cure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  distress  over  the  inadequacy,  the 
uncertainty,  and  the  inability  of  this  legislation  to  perform 
the  very  thing  that  it  is  supposed  to  do.  namely,  strike  a  blow 
at  the  sweatshop,  strike  a  blow  at  the  low- wage  system  and 
thus  improve  the  condition  of  that  great  multitude  of  our 
people  whom  we  must  put  to  work  sooner  or  later,  if  our 
civilization  is  not  to  crumble  into  dust. 

Many  years  ago  I  used  to  be  a  preacher. 

Mr.  KELLER.     A  what? 

Mr.  EATON.  A  "what";  yes;  and.  as  I  looked  arotmd  to 
discover  the  great  elemental  forces  that  were  at  work  in  this 
modem  world.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  chief  instrument 
of  civilization  in  this  modern  time  is  organized  industry. 
That  is  where  ci\ilization  will  rise  or  fall,  because  there,  and 
there  alone,  must  be  found  a  solution  for  the  problem  of 
producing  and  distributing  wealth  among  the  masses  of  men 
in  justice  to  every  class  and  to  every  man.  Believing  that.  I 
turned  my  back  on  every  other  instrumentality  of  social 
service  and  went  out  into  the  industries  of  this  country,  and 
for  20  years  I  have  been 

Mr.  VOORHIS  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cabfomla? 

Mr.  EATON.  No;  because  he  is  attempting  to  interrupt 
me  here  right  in  the  midst  of  what  I  admit  is  a  splendid 
oration.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

For  20  years  I  have  been  fighting  in  the  interest  of  in- 
creased wage  leveLs,  improved  conditions  of  labor,  decreased 
cost  of  unit  production  and  price  to  the  consumer.  I  have 
been  fighting  to  lessen  the  evils  of  the  capitalistic  system, 
which  I  consider  to  be.  summed  up  in  one  sentence,  that 
there  are  not  enough  capitalists.  I  have  sought  to  remove 
this  evil  by  increasing  the  number  of  capitalists.  And  I 
believed  this  could  best  t)e  done  by  the  instrumentality  of  a 
wide  spread  in  employment  and  a  high  level  in  wages. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  of  economic  depression,  and 
this  is  no  time  to  introduce  a  biU  of  this  kind  and  further 
disturb  business  already  hampered  by  too  much  govern- 
mental interference.  I  believe  with  John  Stuart  MiU  that 
the  citizen  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  government 
and  he  is  also  entitled  to  protection  against  his  government. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  in  this  country 
enough  moral  force  and  enough  brains  and  character  to  get 
rid  of  this  monstrous  notion  of  organizing  industry  on  a 
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employee.    I  believe 
the  employer  and  the 


war  basis  as  between  employer  and 
the  time  Is  here  when  we  must  have 
employee  and  the  consomer,  and,  if  y^  please,  the  Oovem- 
ment,  get  together  and  recognize  the  nith  that  all  industry 
is  a  service  to  society:  that  profit  is  what  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  the  investor  for  that  sirvlce;  that  wages  are 
what  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  or  what  a  man  does 
wbo  works.  On  that  rational  Amerlc&n  basis  this  problem 
can  be  solved  without  eternally  mlrirg  it  up  with  unwork- 


the  gentleman  yield? 


able  legislation  that  no  one  short  of  a  nnisclence  can  under 
stand,  and  no  one  short  of  omnipotent  can  administer 

Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

Mr.  BATON.    Yes. 

Mr.  WELCH.  It  has  been  stated  thit  there  are  thousands 
of  women  employed  In  this  country  ^ho  are  paid  less  than 
(5  per  week.  This  statement  has  bec^  questioned  by  some 
Monbers  of  Congress.  Does  the  gen 
there  are  women  in  this  section  of 
being  paid  these  starvation  wages? 

Mr.  EATON.    Mr.  Chairman.  Dick 
going  to  spring  that  on  me.    That  1 


have  a  minimum- wage  law  in  New  J<rsey  2  years  old.  pro- 


viding that  minimum  wages  shall  be 
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ieman  know  whether 
the  country  who  are 

told  me  that  he  was 
in  New  Jersey.     We 


$17  a  week,  and,  ac- 


cording to  a  recent  repcHt.  we  have  Si.OOO  or  35.000  women 


working  for  $5  a  week  right  now.  I 
dltloo  with  all  my  heart.  I  think  11 
social  evU.  a  disgrace  to  our  great  Sta  te 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Then   the   gentleman  admits  that  the 
State  cannot  enforce  that  law? 

Mr.  EATON.    No;  I  do  not  admit 
would  uim  my  back  on  the  very  foundation  of  our  American 
civilization.     [Applause.! 

That  law  Is  7  years  old,  and  the 
State  has  not  enforced  it  is  that  it 


reason  given  why  our 
had  to  spend  millions 


and  mtlllona  of  dcHlars  for  relief,  and  could  not  afford  to 
spend  the  money  to  enforce  that  law.  Now,  of  course,  when 
we  get  a  Republican  house  and  aeiptte  we  are  going  to 
change  all  that.     [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Will  the  genUem4n  yield  further? 

Mr.  EATON.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  want  to  remtnA  the  gentleman  that 
New  Jersey  has  been  under  Republlc4n  rule  since  that  law 
was  enact«l. 

Mr.  HARTLEnr.    Mr.  Chairman,  wi^  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield- 
Mr.  HARTLEY.  Under  whose  department  In  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  the  enforcement  of  tha :  minimum-wage  law? 

Mr.  EATON.    The  labor  departmen ;  and  law  department. 

Mr.  HARlTfY.  And  a  Democrat  c  labor  commissioner 
and  a  Democratic  attorney  general  of  the  State? 

Mr.  EATON.    I  did  not  wish  to  unvt  11  those  harrors  before 


[Laughter  and 
Mr.    Chairman 


aipplause.] 
will   the 


gentleman 


you.  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.    CRAWFORD. 
yleU? 

Mr.  EATON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  desire  to  get  the  gentleman's  expert 
opinkm.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
tical  and  an  easier  matter  for  the  State  to  administer  an 
act  with  gQch  broad  provisions  than  fqr  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  so? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  certainly  da  Wtt  instance,  they  talk 
about  differentials.  The  southern  pe>p]e  are  told  they  will 
only  have  10  or  15  cents  or  dollars,  or 
tn  the  Industrial  North  will  have  40. 
the  sweatdwiM  win  move  at  once  fjtun  New  Jersey  right 
down  into  Oeorgla  and  the  deep  Soutli  and  make  themselves 
at  hone,  and  the  South  win  be  swainped  instead  of  being 
retteved  and  enriched.  I  sum  up  nqf  reasons  for  opposing 
this  legislation  to  a  few  words: 

First.  It  is  an  Invaskm  of  State  ri^tjts  and  State  duties. 

Seemd.  It  further  slows  down  business  by  Increased  bu- 
reaneratlc  Interference. 

Tbtrd.  It  win  deepen  ttke  present  depression  by  increasing 
uncertainty  and  fear. 

nnrth.  It  wffl  restrict  production  i^  thus  raise  the  cost 
of  ttvtng  to  ttw  worker. 


am  against  that  con- 
is  a  social  cancer,  a 


that,  because,  then.  I 


whatever  It  is,  and  we 
That  means  that  all 


Fifth.  It  will  sound  the  death  knell  of  organized  labor  by 
substituting  the  commands  of  a  Pedexal  bureaucrat  for  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Sixth.  It  will  tend  to  fix  ail  wages  at  the  dead  level  of  40 
cents  an  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  expired. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McReyuolds ] . 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  of 
that  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  WrLcax]. 

Mr.  WILCOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  what  amend- 
ments may  be  offered  or  what  substitutes  may  be  submitted, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  bill  under  consideration  by  the 
House  at  this  time  is  the  bill  that  was  reported  on  the  6th 
day  cf  August  by  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

I  regard  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  in  it.s  present  form  as 
reported  to  the  House,  the  most  serious  threat  to  represen- 
tative democracy  which  has  been  proposed  m  this  generation. 
It  proposes  a  bureaucratic  control  of  business  and  mdustry 
and  a  dictatorship  over  labor  which,  if  enacted,  must  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  destruction  of  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  which  may  easily  reduce  labor  to  a  stale  of 
economic  slavery. 

It  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  bureau  or  board 
with  autocratic  and  dictatorial  power  brycnd  any  ever  at- 
tempted in  any  government  of  free  people.  It  would  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  little  group  of  Federal  bureaucrats  the 
power  to  regulate  the  earnings  of  millions  cf  American  citi- 
zens. And  since,  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  spon.sors,  the  bill, 
as  drawn,  is  only  a  modest  beginning,  the  Federal  bureau 
once  established  will  soon  be  extended  to  cover  every  busi- 
ness, every  industry,  and  every  man  who  works  for  a  li\'ing  in 
America. 

Once  this  bill  is  enacted  private  enterpn.-e  in  America  will 
be  subject  to  the  whims  and  caprice  of  a  governmental 
agency  and  labor  will  have  sold  its  birthright  without  receiv- 
ing m  return  the  proverbial  mes.s  of  pattage. 

When  we  set  up  a  board  with  power  and  authority  to 
regulate  the  wages  and  hours  of  employment  and  with  power 
to  thus  control  the  working  men  and  women  of  this  country 
we  will  have  taken  a  very  definite  step  toward  complete  regi- 
mentation of  the  people. 

The  board  provided  for  in  the  bill  will  not  only  have 
potential  power  to  bankrupt  private  business  and  wreck 
Individual  enterprise  but.  what  is  of  va.stly  more  serious 
importance,  it  will  also  have  within  it.s  hands  the  power  to 
destroy  labor.  By  the  exercise  of  di.scretionary  power  it 
may  reward  one  business  and  punish  another;  it  may  estab- 
lish high  rates  of  p>ay  and  low  hours  of  employment  for  one 
group  of  workmen  and  low  rates  of  pay  anc!  long  hours  of 
emplo3mient  for  those  not  in  favor  with  the  board;  it  may 
prefer  one  section  cf  the  country  over  aiiother.  and  it  may, 
if  it  so  desires,  by  the  prescription  of  more  attractive  terms. 
force  the  removal  of  industries  from  those  sections  which 
may  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  bureaucrats.  It 
could  control  elections,  make  and  unmake  political  admin- 
istrations, and  direct  the  lives  of  the  people.  Set  up  ?uch 
an  institution  and  you  have  the  makings  of  a  dictatoralup 
which,  when  once  installed,  may  never  be  removed  except  by 
revolution. 

I  believe,  as  you  do,  in  decent  wages  and  decent  working 
conditions;  and  I  also  believe  in  representative  government; 
in  the  right  (rf  men  to  govern  themselves  without  dictation; 
in  the  right  of  men  to  work  out  their  own  problems;  and 
in  the  right  of  laboring  people  to  bargain  collectively  for  the 
improvement  of  their  condition.  And  because  I  believe  in 
these  things  I  do  not  believe  in  this  measure,  which  ulti- 
mately will  place  45,000,000  wage  earners  under  the  domina- 
tion of  five  Federal  bureaucrats  in  Washingtc-n. 

I  want  to  discuss  this  bill  primarily  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  effect  upon  the  workingman.  In  doing  so  I  do  not 
mean  to  minimize  the  evil  that  will  be  don?  to  business, 
Industrj',  and  agriculture;  bat.  because  the  sponsors  of  the 
measun;  have  contended  that  it  is  desig-ned  to  elevate  the 
standard   of   living   of   the   underpaid   and   underprivileged 
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classes.  I  want  to  view  It  from  their  angle.  I  believe  that 
my  unbroken  record  of  support  of  all  labor  legislation  and 
my  recognized  attitude  of  sj-mpyathy  for  the  problems  of  labor 
qualify  me  to  discuss  the  bill  from  that  viewpoint. 

Now,  it  is  most  remarkable  that  a  measure  purporting  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  underpaid  working  people  of  the 
country  should  exempt  from  its  operation  so  many  groups 
and  c!a.=;.'=es  of  workmen.  It  does  not  extend  its  alleged  bene- 
fits to  all  working  people.  In  fact,  it  specifically  says  that 
It  shall  not  apply  to  certain  groups. 

The  framers  of  this  bill  have  been  very  careful  to  pro- 
vide that  it  sha»l  not  apply  to  agricultural  labor.  God 
knows  if  there  is  any  class  or  group  of  people  in  America 
who  are  underpaid  and  whose  very  existence  is  made  unsafe 
and  uncertain  both  by  man  and  by  nature  it  is  that  group 
who  mu.st  depend  upon  agriculture  for  a  livelihood.  And 
yet  under  this  bill  there  is  no  board  to  say  to  the  farmer 
that  he  can  go  to  work  at  8  in  the  morning  and  quit  at  4 
in  the  afternoon  and  loaf  on  Satiu-day  and  be  guaranteed  a 
minimum  income.  No.  He  must  go  to  work  with  the  crack 
of  dawn  and  labor  into  the  night  6  days  a  week  and  take  his 
chances  on  the  weather  for  his  crop,  and  after  it  is  made 
he  still  has  no  assurance  that  it  will  yield  him  a  living 
because  he  still  must  depend  upon  the  uncertainties  of  a 
man-made  market. 

Dunng  the  recent  debate  on  the  farm  bill  it  was  shown  that 
the  average  income  of  American  farmers  is  $359  per  annum, 
or  a  little  less  than  $7  per  week,  while  the  average  Income  of 
our  southern  cotton  farmtTS  is  only  $200  per  annum,  a  little 
le.^^s  than  $4  per  week.  But  is  he  given  a  $I6-a-week  mini- 
mum guaranty  in  this  bill?  He  is  not.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
will  find  that  everything  he  buj-s  will  cost  him  more  than  it 
did  before.  When  he  buys  clothing  for  his  family.  Implements 
for  his  farm,  or  fertilizer  for  his  crops,  he  is  the  fellow  who 
will  pay  the  bill  out  of  his  meager  S7  a  week. 

And  then  the  measure  siys  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  canning  or  packing  of  fish,  fruits,  or 
vegetables.  It  does  not  apply  to  retail  merchants  or  their 
rmployeps.  It  1.=:  .supposed  to  exempt  all  persons  not  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  It  leaves  cut  those  who  gm  cotton 
but  includes  those  who  spin  the  cotton  into  thread. 

Why,  if  this  is  a  good  law,  are  these  and  other  groups  of 
workers  left  cut?  Why  have  you  omitted  40,000.000  workers 
from  the  bill  if  it  is  a  good  thing  for  labor? 

Why  extend  the  benefit;;  of  a  good  law  to  one  class  of  our 
people  and  deny  them  to  .^.nother  class?  And.  on  the  ether 
hand,  if  it  is  a  bad  law  for  one  class,  then  why  is  it  not  a  bad 
law  for  the  others? 

There  can  be  no  ratioral  justification  for  discrimination 
for  or  against  any  group  if  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
into  this  business. 

New,  one  cf  two  things  is  true:  either  the  legislation  de- 
liberately, purposely,  and  intentionally  discriminates  against 
certain  classes  of  working  people,  or  the  sponsors,  realizing 
that  the  proposal  would  be  a  bad  law,  have  undertaken  to 
minimize  its  bad  effects  by  making  it  applicable  to  only  a  very 
.'^mall  number  of  people.  But  if  it  is  so  bad  that  some  must 
be  left  out,  then  why  make  it  apply  to  any? 

I  am  not  disposed  to  believe  that  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation would  deliberately  withhold  the  benefit  of  a  good  law, 
if  they  really  believed  it  tD  be  good,  from  such  an  enormous 
group  of  people  as  are  exempted  from  tliis  bill.  I  am  driven. 
therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sponsors  realize  that  it 
is  a  bad  law  and  that  they  have  exempted  these  people  so  as 
to  make  it  applicable  to  jast  as  few  as  possible.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises  a.s  to  whether  these  people  are  actually  exempt-ed; 
and,  if  so,  whether  they  will  remain  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  once  it  becomes  a  law. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  remind  you  that  although  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  jurisdiction  except  over  inter- 
state commerce  and  those  people  who  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  neverth(?less,  this  bill  provides  that  any 
enterprise  whose  products  may  come  into  competition  with 
products  shipped  in  interst  ite  commerce  will  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Therefore,  any  little  neighborhood 
Industry  whose  products  may  compete  with  similar  products 


which  have  been  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  will  find  it- 
self subject  to  the  regulations  of  this  act.  and  its  emplcyees 
will  receive  their  orders  from  a  five-man  beard  sitting  m 
Washington. 

Again,  the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  in  one  bii.-iine.ss 
on  one  side  of  the  street  will  be  impossible  where  a  business 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sam.e  street  in  the  same  community 
is  unregulated.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  tur- 
pentine industry  will  remain  unregulated  when  the  .'-awinill 
industry  in  the  same  locality  is  regulated.  Such  a  situation 
will  create  such  confusion  and  such  disordtT  that  Congress 
will  find  it  necessary  to  amend,  enlarge,  and  extend  the  act 
so  as  to  cover  industries  and  busines.ses  which  are  now 
specifically  exempt.  Those  who  are  now  exempted,  there- 
fore, may  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of  security  in  thinking  that 
their  wages  and  their  hours  of  employment  will  not  be 
regulated  under  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  bill  but, 
once  the  measure  is  enacted  and  once  this  board  is  estab- 
lished, it  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  lew  years  until  the 
exemptions  will  be  removed  and  the  powers  of  the  board 
will  be  extended  to  cover  every  man  and  every  woman  who 
works  for  a  living  in  America. 

In  the  past  40  years  organized  labor  has  accomplished 
much  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  workman.  It  has 
increased  his  pay,  shortened  his  hours  of  emploj-ment  and 
secured  more  decent  working  conditions  for  him.  But  I 
would  remind  you  that  these  things  have  been  accompli.shed 
by  negotiation,  by  collective  bargaining,  and  not  by  F-deral 
law.  Organized  labor  has  been  able  to  adjust  its  differences 
with  capital  when  it  could  sit  down  at  the  table  and  nego- 
tiate for  better  working  conditions;  but.  once  the  Ffderal 
Government  assumes  control,  once  a  Federal  bureau  is  given 
the  power  of  regulation,  organized  labor  will  find  it  has  sur- 
rendered its  power  of  collective  tiargaining  and  hxs  sub- 
jected itself  to  the  dictation  and  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  enactment  of  this  statute,  therefore,  means  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  organized  lab(.^r  and  means  the 
substitution  therefor  of  Gcvernmcnt  control  and  bureau- 
cratic dictation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  .say  that  all  labor  will  be  brought  im- 
mediately under  the  terms  of  this  bill;  nor  do  I  mean  to 
indicate  that  the  Federal  Governmt^nt  will  immediately  dis- 
place collective  bargainme.  Unfortunately  the  results  will 
not  be  immediately  discernible.  If  they  were,  we  would  have 
notliing  to  fear,  because  the  American  people  would  not 
stand  for  it.  But  th'^  pa.ssage  of  tills  bill  is  the  entt-nng 
wedge;  it  is  the  estabhshment  of  bureaucratic  control  over 
labor:  and  by  the  gradual  extension  cf  authoniy  and  the 
gradual  a.ssumption  of  more  power,  this  Federal  bureau  will 
within  5,  and  certainly  not  more  than  10,  years  tx'come  the 
autocrat  of  business,  industry,  and  labor  in  this  country. 

Another  danger  that  I  see  in  the  enactment  of  tliis  legisla- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  minimum 
wages  is  likely  to  result  also  in  the  establishment  cf  maxi- 
mum wages.  The  danger  of  this  is  recognized  in  the  meas- 
ure itself  becaase  it  contains  a  prevision  which  requires  that 
the  five-man  board  shall  exercise  due  caution  to  prevent  the 
minimum  wage  from  bocoming  the  maximum.  Thus  even 
the  framers  of  the  bill  understand  that  they  are  trjing  an 
extremely  dangerous  experiment  and  that  they  are  gambling 
with  the  welfare  of  the  workmen.  They  know  that  in  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  wage  there  is  a  strong  possibility  of  at 
the  same  time  fixing  a  top  wage  beyond  which  the  workman 
cannot  go. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  whether  this  measure  Is 
actually  in  the  interests  of  the  workmen  we  should  not  o-rer- 
look  the  fact  that  in  every  section  of  the  coimtry  there  are 
small  industries  working  only  a  limited  number  of  people 
and  which  do  not  operate  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 
permit  more  than  one  shift  of  workmen  per  day.  Suppose 
such  a  plant  should  be  required  to  operate  not  more  than 
40  hours  per  week.  This  would  not  resxUt  In  giving  n.ore 
men  a  job,  but  would  result  simply  In  requiring  the  plant 
to  remain  idle  for  1  day  out  of  each  week  and  this  in  turn 
would  result  not  only  in  the  loss  of  1  day's  output  for  the 
plant  but  also  in  the  loss  of  1  day's  pay  each  week  to  the 
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worlunan.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  workman  would  prefer 
to  work  6  days  per  week  and  get  6  day  s'  pay  rather  than  be 
forced  to  work  only  5  days  per  week  am  I  lose  1  day's  pay. 

Then  there  Is  another  matter  of  gnat  importance  In  the 
South,  and  that  ts  the  problem  of  oui 
has  always  been  a  dlflerence  In  the 
and  colored  labor.  So  long  as  Florida] 
to  handle  the  matter,  this  delicate  ani  perplexing  problem 
can  be  adjusted;  but  the  Federal  G)vemment  knows  no 
color  line  and  of  necessity  it  cannot  make  any  distinction 
between  the  races.    We  may  rest  assured,  therefore,  that 


when  we  turn  over  to  a  Federal  bureau 


flx  wages,  it  will  prescribe  the  same  wjge  for  the  Negro  that 
It  prescribes  for  the  white  man.  Nov.  such  a  plan  might 
work  in  some  sections  of  the  United  i  Itates  but  those  of  us 
who  know  the  true  situation  know  that  it  just  will  not 
work  in  the  Soutii.  You  cannot  pu,  the  Negro  and  the 
white  man  on  the  same  basis  and  gK  away  with  it.  Not 
only  would  such  a  situation  result  in  i  rave  social  and  racial 
conflicts  but  it  would  also  result  in  tl^owing  the  Negro  out 
of  employment  and  in  making  him  a 
Just  Is  not  any  sense  in  intensifying 


the  South,  and  this  bill  cannot  help  but  produce  such  a 
result. 

Many  of  our  northern  friends  may 
forcing  a  uniform  wage  scale  upon  the 


the  Negro  a  real  service.    But  those  wt  o  know  the  facts  know 


that  when  employers  are  forced  to  paj 
Negro  that  Ls  paid  to  the  white  man 
efnplo3red.   This  in  turn  will  mean  that 
the  relief  roll  to  be  fed  in  idleness, 
instance  of  the  well-intentioned  but 


of  our  uninformed  neighbors  in  a  delict  ite  racial  problem  that 


Is  gradually  being  solved  by  the  peop 
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e  of  the  South.    This 


bill,  like  the  antilynchlng  bill,  is  anotj  ler  political  gold  brick 
for  the  Negro,  but  this  time  the  white  laborer  is  also  included 
In  the  scheme. 

I  would  abo  call  your  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  adminis 
terlng  this  latjposed  law.  These  five  n:  en  sitting  in  Wsishing 
ton  must  deal  with  the  social  and  economic  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  every  vUlage  and  hamlet  as 
in  the  country.  They  must  deal  wltAi  conditions  prevailing 
in  a  small  sawmill  community  in  FUirida  and  at  the  same 
time  consider  the  conditions  in  New  York  and  Boston  and 
Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco.  Tie  garment  maker  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  turpentine  Negrd  in  Georgia;  the  cigar 
maker  in  Tampa  and  the  automobile  '  rorker  in.  Detroit  must 
all  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  flv:  men  in  Washington. 
To  administer  such  a  law  would  requir  ?  an  army  of  snoopers. 
Investigators,  informers,  and  sleuths  (xceeding  even  that  of 
IKohibition  days.  It  would  be  physical  y  and  hiunanly  impos- 
sible for  five  men  to  gather  the  infon  nation  necessary  wlth- 
out  such  an  army,  and  with  their  aelp  it  will  be  equally 
Impos^Ue  to  work  oat  wage  scales  that  will  do  justice  between 
men  in  different  sections  of  this  vast  country.  Many  things 
enter  into  the  determination  of  wage  s  :ales  just  as  they  enter 
into  every  other  activity.  living  costs ,  proximity  to  markets, 
freight  rates,  availability  of  raw  materials,  climate,  all  must 
be  considered,  and  because  these  must  be  considered  a  rate  of 
pay  which  is  Just  and  fair  in  one  sectio  i  may  be  grossly  unfair 
in  another.  And  yet  under  this  bill  fl  re  men  are  to  be  given 
the  power  to  determine  these  ques  ions  upon  which  the 
taapiptness  and  welfare  of  millions  of  ,  Americans  depend. 

Whatever  purposes  may  have  motivi  ted  the  f ramers  of  this 
bin.  whatever  their  aims  or  intentiois  may  have  been,  the 
result  undoubtedly  win  be  to  drive  inc  ustry  out  of  the  South 
and  force  it  into  those  sections  which  tn  closer  to  the  larger 
markets.  When  Florida  with  its  waim  climate,  where  fuel 
costs  are  low.  rents  are  cheap,  azid  whe  re  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  dose  at  hand,  bat  nben  its  prolucts  must  be  shiiHPed 
hoodreds  of  miles  to  market,  is  forced  »  meet  the  living  costs 
of  New  Wngland  It  will  slmidy  mean  ttiat  industry  will  go  to 
New  England.  And  I  ratber  mspeet,  t  mt  it  is  the  knowledge 
of  this  f  afCt  and  not  their  Interest  In  i  outhem  workmen  that 
aoooonts  for  the  New  Kngland  sappoi  t  b^iizul  this  Ull.  Of 
I  caaaoi  Uaine  New  EdcIum   Senators  and  Repre- 


sentative:5  for  trying  to  get  everything  they  can  for  their  sec- 
tion, but  in  this  instance  they  are  domg  an  injustice  not  only 
to  southern  business  and  industry  but  to  southern  labor  as 
well.  What  good  would  it  do  a  scuthem  workman  to  have  the 
law  or  the  Federal  tx)ard  fix  a  high  rate  of  pay  fcr  him  li  the 
plant  where  he  works  shuts  down  and  movrs  away? 

I  offer  no  defense  for  any  em;)loypr  in  the  South  who  pays 
less  than  a  proper  li\-ing  wage.  If  employers  in  my  section 
pay  less  than  the  trai^c  will  bear,  if  they  exploit  the  labor 
of  the  Siiuih.  I  condemn  thm  just  as  I  condemn  employers 
in  the  North.  East,  or  West  .vho  are  puilty  of  such  practices, 
and  I  do  net  in  any  sense  condone  their  actions.  But  while 
we  are  on  the  subject  and  since  it  har,  been  made  to  appear 
here  tha:  we  in  the  South  are  the  chief  offenders  in  the  mat- 
ter of  lew  wages,  it  micht  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
"sweaLshops"  of  the  North  and  Ea^^t.  I  thinli  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  worst  labor  conditions  in  this  country  prevciil 
in  those  industries  where  employees  are  paid  on  a  piece-work 
basis. 

Now.  (Jither  by  accident  or  design,  this  bill  does  not  at- 
tempt to  correct  any  of  the  evils  of  the  piece-work  system. 
The  sweatshops  of  the  NortJi  and  East  will  go  meiTily  on 
their  way.  free  to  exploit  their  employee.s  without  restraint 
and  wittiout  regulation. 

Here  again.  I  should  like  to  a&k:  If  th:.s  is  a  good  law  why 
have  these  people  been  left  out? 

If  our  friends  really  want  to  help  the  underijaid  and  over- 
worked labor  of  this  country,  why  do  they  not  extend  the 
alleged  l)enefits  of  the  law  to  the  people  in  the  sweatshops 
who  are  j)aid  on  a  piece-work  basis? 

Now.  to  my  Democratic  collea^es.  I  want  to  say  this: 
Many  people  have  been  circulating  the  rumor  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform  of  1936  binds  our  party  to  th'"  passage  of 
thi.s  bill.  Exactly  the  opposite  is  true.  The  one  thing  that 
the  Derrocratic  Party  has  always  stood  for  is  the  right  of 
the  States  to  settle  internal  afTairs.  and  the  one  thing  that 
the  Democrat  Party  has  always  vigorously  opposed  is  the 
centralization  of  ix>wer  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  let  us  look  at  our  1936  platform  and  see  just  what  it 
says.     This  is  the  section  dealing  with  wages  and  hours: 

We  know  that  drought,  dust  .storm.'',  floods  minimum  wag?s. 
maxlmuri  hours,  child  labor  and  working  conditions  In  Indiistry. 
monopol  Stic  and  unfair  business  practices  cannot  b^  adequately 
hajidled  exclusively  by  48  separate  Ftate  legislatures,  48  separate 
State  administrations,  and  48  separate  State  court';  Transactions 
and  actl'r'ltles  which  Inevitably  overflow  State  bou!idarles  call  for 
both  State  and  Federal  treatment  We  have  sought  and  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  meet  these  problems  through  legislation  within 
the  Coni;tltuUon. 

The  language  used  is  significant.  It  does  not  say  that 
there  sliaU  be  a  Federal  board  or  bureau  with  autocratic 
power.  It  would  have  violated  every  principle  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  if  it  had  said  so.  What  it  says  is  that  the  prob- 
lem ca.ls  for  "both  State  and  Federal  treatment,"  Our 
platform  requires  joint  action,  so  that  each  State  shall  have 
a  part  in  the  program.  This  is  not  only  democratic  but  it  la 
necessary.  No  five  men  in  Washington  can  possibly  solve 
the  problems  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law. 
But  if  the  people  in  Florida,  who  know  Florida  concLitions. 
are  given  a  voice  in  the  matter  they  can  work  it  out  to  fit 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  Florida  pt:ople.  and  the 
people  of  the  other  States  can  do  the  same  thing  as  regards 
their  own  localities. 

All  of  tliese  questions  are  important  and  are  deserving  of 
our  carefiJ  consideration,  but  th^y  are  of  little  consequence 
when  compared  to  the  more  important  question  of  whether 
we  shall  set  up  a  Federal  board  or  bureau  to  have  dominion 
over  labor.  Once  we  establish  such  a  board  with  the  powers 
propostd  by  this  bill  we  wUl  have  surrendered  the  last  vestige 
of  States'  rights  and  the  right  to  work  out  our  own  problems 
In  the  manner  best  suited  to  otir  own  particular  ne«is.  But 
what  iii  of  vastly  more  serious  importance  we  will  have  sold 
labor  "down  the  river." 

A  gnjat  friend  of  labor  once  said,  "Keep  labor  from  under 
the  thiunb  of  government."  How  wise,  how  farseelng  he  was 
If  evidenced  by  the  plight  of  labor  in  every  country  where 


Indiistry  whose  products  may  compete  with  simli^^r  products  I  plant  but  also  in  the  loss  of  1  day's  pay  each  week  to  the 
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government  has  assumed  the  right  to  regulate  and  thereby 
the  right  to  control  it.  Anerican  labor  enjoys  the  highest 
stand;\rd  of  living;  it  reC'Mves  the  best  wages  and  works 
under  the  best  conditions  wlilch  exist  in  any  country  on  earth. 
This  is  true  because  the  American  workingman  retains  his 
fieedom  to  negotiate  coi]e:tively  with  his  fellows.  He  has 
not  surrendered  to  government  his  right  to  work  out  his 
problems  in  the  manner  that  insures  to  him  the  maximum 
income  which  the  traffic  will  bear.  But  now.  with  a  great 
fanfare  of  trumpets,  with  the  mouthing  of  honeyed  words 
and  high  sounding  phrases  with  great  protestations  of  good 
faith  and  high  purpose,  the  Congress  proposes  a  measure 
which  may  easily  result  in  the  loss  of  the  victories  which 
American  labor  has  achiev»?d  as  the  result  of  a  half  century 
of  laborious  effort. 

Already  our  Federal  Government  has  traveled  a  long  way 
along  the  road  toward  concentration  of  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  bureaucra".^.  Already  we  have  drifted  far 
from  the  course  charted  in  our  plan  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. Let  us  not  take  this  final  step  of  regimenting  those 
vvho  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  understood  that 
I  may  reserve  the  other  10  minutes  of  my  time  until  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairmaa  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Kntttson]. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding  a>  to  my  position  or,  rather,  my 
feeling  toward  organized  lalwr.  may  I  say  that  I  have  carried 
a  card  in  the  T3TX)graphicjil  Union  for  nearly  30  years  and 
have  in  my  files  many  letters  commending  me  for  positions 
I  have  taken  en  various  measures  of  interest  to  labor  that 
have  come  before  the  Houst  in  the  20  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Member. 

I  was  amazed  to  receive  a  letter  in  this  morning's  mail 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Hon    H.\noi.D  Kn-utson, 

T>'r  H  •^I'ie  RiiUding.   Waslinciton.  D    C. 

HoNOR*riE  Sir;  Tlie  cxecutiv-e  board.  International  Union  United 
Auiomobile  Workers  of  Amerli-a.  at  Its  special  meeting  In  Detroit, 
iinanim<ni.'^;y  re.=olved  to  send  to  you  and  all  other  Members  of 
Congress  wlicse  con.stUuents  Include  any  of  our  400,000  members 
the  following  communication: 

1  That  cur  union  considers  it  vital  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  its  mpmbers  that  you  cast  your  vote  and  vi.se  yoiu"  influence  In 
favor  of  the  Black-Connery  fair  labor  standards  bill; 

2.  Tliat  we  consider  It  equally  vital  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  all  wage  oarners  and  thprefore  of  the  country  as  a  whole; 

3  Tliat  Rfprrsentatlvc."'  in  'Iksngress  who  vote  against  or  fnll  to 
vote  or  pair  in  favor  of  the  bill  are  thereby  placing  themselves  on 
record  a.s  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  their  constituents; 

4  Tliat  an  unfavorable  vote  on  this  bill  or  failure  to  vote  or 
pair  in  f.^ivor  will  not  be  forgo :ten  next  year,  when  Representatives 
ask  their  constituents  to  reele:t  them,  as  this  will  be  the  acid  test 
of  a  Representative's  real  posli  ion. 

Evidently  this  young  man  was  alive  before  the  war  broke 
out — "the  acid  test  of  a  Representative's  real  position." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 
5.  That  this  is  not  a  political  threat — 
[Laughter.] 

but  a  frank  expression  of  coivlctlon  and  fair  notice  that  Repre- 
sentatives who  do  not  represent  cannot  expect  support. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Homer  Mahtin. 
Tntemational  Prerident  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  o/  America. 

It  may  not  be  a  threat,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  promise. 

Mr.  MTCHENER.     Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  KNUTSON.     I  yield, 

Mr,  MICHENER.  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  author  of  tliis  letter  assumed  a  similar  atti- 
tude recently  in  the  Detroi"  election,  but  in  that  election  the 
city  of  Detroit  overwhelmingly  cast  that  kind  of  philosophy 
and  leadership  into  the  discard.  In  Monroe,  Mich.,  the  same 
leadership  attempted  to  defeat  for  reelection  the  mayor, 
who  had  organized  a  voluiiteer  police  force  to  protect  those 
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'  who  wanted  to  work  during  the  sit-down  strikes  in  that 
city.  In  this  instance  the  mayor  was  reelect<>d  by  a  3-Lu-l 
vote, 

Mr.   KNUTSON.     I   am   not   surprised, 
will  not  stand  for  such  tactics. 

This  same  gentleman,  my  friends,  a  short  time  ago  called 
upon  the  automobile  workers  of  the  United  States  tu  stop 
buying  meat;  in  other  words,  to  boycott  the  American 
farmer  so  as  to  depress  prices,  yet  today  he  is  out  in  my 
country  trying  to  organize  our  farmers  and  trying  to  bring 
them  into  the  C.  L  O.  In  this  connection  I  want  to  read 
a  telegram  sent  him  by  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

American  farmers  are  shocked  at  newspaper  report*  of  voiir  urp* 
upon  all  members  of  the  C  I.  O.  auiomobile  umons  to  withhold 
consumption  of  meal  in  an  effort  to  reduce  prices.  Is  this  an 
invitation  for  American  farmers  to  take  similar  action  ag^Linst 
products  produced  by  C.  I.  O.  labor?  Factory  wages  are  more 
than  20  percent  in  excess  of  1929  level,  and  retail  food  price*. 
including  meat,  are  nearly  20  percent  less  than  during  same 
period.  National  welfare  demands  a  balance  as  between  agricul- 
ture.  labor,  and  industry,  and  American  farmers  will  resist  by 
whatever  means  necessary  any  efforts  to  aggravate  the  preaent 
disparities. 

A  Mr.  Frazier,  down  in  Lovettsville.  Va..  wrote  Mr.  Martin 
something  worth  thinking  about.  I  read  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  recently: 

Meat  strikes  and  "meatless  weeks"  advocated  by  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  to  force  down  meat  prices  were  met  today 
with  a  counterstriJte. 

The  Lovettsville  Farmers"  Club  has  begun  a  boycott  agalxi-st 
products  of  Industrie*  employing  U.  A.  W.  labor,  and  said  its  mem- 
bers would  call  upon  other  "farmers  throughout  the  country"  to 
follow  suit. 

W.  H.  Frazier.  club  president,  in  announcing  the  boycott,  de- 
clared that  90  percent  of  the  differentiation  in  the  price  of  meat 
received  by  the  farmer  and  that  paid  by  the  consumer  may  be 
traced  to  efforts  to  "unionize  labor," 

BLAMES    DBCLrHTK    ON    C.    I.    O. 

He  charged  the  "declining  state  of  business"  to  the  "bargaining 
tactics  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  and  lU  con- 
stituent unions.  Including  the  United  AutomobUe  Workers  • 

Mr.  Prazier,  In  a  letter  to  Homer  Martin.  U,  A  W  president, 
who  encouraged  the  m«-at  strikes  in  a  letter  to  U.  A.  W.  memix>rs 
on  November  12.  askeil : 

"Do  you  know  what  a  farmer's  hours  of  labor  are,  Mr.  Martm? 
If  the  farmer  worked  only  as  many  hours  a  day  as  does  the 
U.  A.  W.  member,  you  would  pay  twice  as  much  for  f^teaks." 

C.MAJi   rOR   A    BOTrOTT 

"Farmers,  nearly  to  a  man,  use  automobiles  and  trurJcs.  Mr, 
Martin.  But  they  don't  buy  them  when  they  can't  And  when 
farmers   don't    buy,    you    don't   .'sell    mucJi,    Mr.' Martin" 

In  his  letter  he  explained  the  Lovettsville  Farmers'  Club  is  com- 
posed of  farmers  of  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  who  arc  actively  engaged 
in  the  production  of  meat  animals. 

"In  order  to  combat  the  effect  on  all  farmers  of  the  U  A  W. 
propaganda  and  reduce  the  market  price  of  meat  animals  below 
the  cost  of  production,"  Mr.  Frazier  wrote,  "we  do  hereby  call  upon 
the  farmers  of  the  anmty  to  strike  against  and  boycott  the  prod- 
ucts of  industries  employing  labor  who  participate  in  and  endorse 
such  tactics.  In  particular,  we  call  this  strike  against  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  automobiles  made  In  plants  dominated  by  the  U.  A.  W. 
and  you.  Mr.  Martin." 

LABOR    CALLED    MONOPOLT 

"You  cannot,  in  truth,  plead  that  your  campaign  is  directed 
agaln.=!t  monopoly  in  processlne  and  distributing  channels:  tf  there 
Is  a  monopoly  there.  It  Is  tiiat  of  organized  labor.  Do  you  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  prosecute  that  monopoly,  or  other  labor 
monopolies  such  as  the  U    A.  W.? 

"You  know,  as  we  know,  that  up  to  90  percent  of  the  spread 
between  the  price  the  farmer  receives  and  the  price  the  conirumer 
pays  Is  labor  cost,  and  you  know,  as  we  know,  that  yoxir  parent — - 
the  C  I  O. — has  endeavored  to  organize  all  processing  and  dis- 
tributing channels.  Are  we  to  believe  that  you,  Mr.  Martin,  desire 
that  wages  of  that  lat>or  be  reduced?  Does  not  the  C  I  O  and 
the  U,  A  W.  stand  for.  and  get,  higher  wages  and  shorter  work- 
ing hours?  Does  that  raise  the  cost  of  anything,  automobllea,  for 
Instance,  Mr.  Martin?  What  you  would  dictate  then,  Mr  Martin, 
is  and  can  be  nothing  else  but  lower  prices  to  the  farmer-  poverty 
to  the  farmer — even  though  the  C.  I.  O  Is  trying  to  orgaiUze  the 
farmers  In  the  Middle  West." 

Reverting  to  the  letter  from  tiiis  man  Martin.  I  can  re- 
member the  time  when,  if  a  man  sent  a  letter  like  that  to 
400  Members  of  this  House  of  Representatives,  he  would  have 
been  hailed  before  the  bar  of  the  House  and  censured  by 
the  Speaker;  but.  in  this  day  of  rubber  stamps,  we  take  it 
and  we  smile,  and  we  invite  more  of  Ik 
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Ifr.  VOORHIB.  I  uk  the  gentleixan  wbether  he  never 
recdTed  aoy  otber  letters  nke  that  fr^m  any  other  organiza- 
tions? 

Ilr.  KJIiriHUN.    No;  I  never  have ; 


liir 
Mr. 


VOORHIS.    I  have  received  a  great  many  of  them 


December  13 


I  never  have. 


«..  KNUTBON.  Tbat  Is  probahlk  because  the  writers 
^tiJT^k  such  letters  will  interest  the  gntleman  I  am  sore 
It  was  an  oversight  that  they  sent  th  s  letter  to  me. 

We  have  been  assured  repeated!]  that  all  agricultural 
activities  aze  excladed  frtxn  this  tog  slation.  Let  us  see  if 
such  Is  the  case.  I  Invite  your  atteni  ion  to  page  5,  lines  1&. 
Ig.  17,  and  IS.  which  read  as  follows: 

Independent  aantrBCtors  «nd  their  employees  engagtng  In 
tm^KvUng  farm  products  trom  turn  to  market  are  not  per- 
Ka»  tmgiojta  In  agilentture. 

I  sabmlt  in  all  tatmess  that  whlls  the  man  who  trans- 
ports agricultural  products  from  faim  to  market  may  not 
be  a  farmer  be  ts.  iwverthaie«,  an  iiitegral  and  very  neces- 
sary part  of  the  agricultural  organisation.  Ttien  again  oq 
pace  %  section  7.  I  am  SfOt  sure  th  %t  uzider  the  provisions 
at  this  section  it  would  be  possible  to  ship  (arm  prodocta 
In  interstate  commerce  that  had  bee  a  handled  by  nonunion 
tnnk  drivers. 

Mr.  Gbatnnan.  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
labor  violences  in  Mlimeaota.  wbere  k  bitter  fight  exists  be- 
tween the  two  dominant  labor  organ:  zations.  and  it  was  only 
a  or  S  weeks  aco  that  a  labor  leadei  was  shot  down  in  cold 
blood  in  Minn«ipolis.  I  regret  to  sas  there  have  been  others. 
m  the  many  strikes  that  we  have  h  id  in  our  State  farmers 
driving  their  own  trucks,  and  who  were  not  members  of 
any  union,  have  been  slugged  and  unmercifully  beaten  by 
hired  tfaogs.  RJ^t  now  the  wool-products  industry  of 
northern  Mlnneiota  is  at  a  standsti  1  because  the  highways 
are  in  possession  of  thugs  and  gangs  era  who  absolutely  pro* 
hibit  any  trucker  fn»n  using  the  big  iways  unless  be  belongs 
k>  the  union.  In  fact.  Mr.  Chairmai ,  it  has  become  a  racket 
that  should  be  tovestigated  by  the   federal  Oovermnent. 

Is  this,  or  la  it  not,  a  free  country  ?  May  I  ask  who  owns 
oor  highways?  Sbmild  it  be  neoessi  try  for  a  fanner  or  any 
other  individual  who  wishes  to  drive  i  truck  to  Join  the  union 
before  he  win  be  permitted  to  use  o  or  highways? 

I  am  probably  as  good  a  friend  of  labor  as  there  is  in  this 
House,  but  I  am  warning  you  now  that  if  this  lawlessness 
continue*  the  whole  labor  movemen ;  will  be  discredited  be- 
came, after  all,  the  avera«e  Amerio  n  believes  in  liberty,  in 
freedom,  and  In  fair  play. 

If  there  be  a  man  In  this  House  '  rtio  beeves  in  violence, 
such  as  I  have  described,  as  a  meazu  of  furthering  the  labor 
movement,  let  him  stand  up  here  now  and  proclaim  his 
adherence  to  soch  an  Indefeosibie  program.  As  a  union 
man  who  has  carried  a  card  f  or  a  (;  oarter  of  a  century  and 
azpects  to  do  so  until  the  end,  let  me  issue  this  warning:  The 
present  procnin.  which  is  nothinc  k  as  than  a  racket,  tf  conr- 
ttnued.  win  incrvttably  set  labor  bac! :  to  where  tt  was  before 
It  began  to  organise.  It  is  Individ  itals  like  Homer  Martin 
who  will  bring  such  an  unfortunat  >  situation  about,  and  I 
can  iqpon  every  ryw**^  of  organ  aed  labor  who  has  the 
movement  slncerdy  at  heart  to  risi  up  and  reinidiate  such 
false  and  dangeroas  leadership.  1 1  elieve  that  this  measure 
is  but  ano»i«T  step  toward  fascism  ai  id  have  reason  to  believe 
tlMU  the  American  Federation  of  La  >or  is  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. Certainly,  our  farmers  are  of  t  lis  optnion.  Its  passagie 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  1  dre  farm  help. 

Mra  VCaciOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  :  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gcnttanan  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  F  txgkialoI. 

Mr.  rSTZOEBAlD.  Mr.  Chalrmi  n.  I  am  for  this  bUI  be- 
caose  I  was  elected  on  the  promise  1 3  the  people  of  my  State 
that  If  sent  hoe  to  Wartitngton  I  rould  be^  write  a  wage 
and  hour  bin  which  would  do  away  with  the  abuses  from 
wbidi  some  of  the  people  of  siy  84  lUe  are  suffering.  I  am 
for  the  pending  Mil  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  Democratic 
platftvm.  I  am  for  it  further  becuiae  the  greatest  lead«r 
tlHit  God  ever  gave  to  America  is  i  i  favor  of  the  hill.  The 
people  bdieved  in  that  pledge  and  <  iwept  Members  from  the 
Booth  and  a  great  maagr  more  on  tt  is  side  of  the  House  in|o 


OoQgrtsB.    I  do  not  Intend  to  walk  out  on  my  promise  when 
the  vo1;e  on  this  bQI  is  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  was  deputy  commissioner  of  labor 
in  my  State  I  saw  numerous  abuses.  The  statement  has 
been  made  here  that  these  abuses  exist  only  in  one  part  of 
the  coimtry,  but  may  I  say  that  they  exist  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  I  come  fron  the  East  where  we  have  wages  as  low 
as  $4  a  week  for  i8  and  55  hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  learned  a  trade  40  years  ago  and  worked 
for  a  (xjncem  that  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  This 
company  worked  us  reasonable  hours  and  paid  good  wages, 
but  one  day  it  found  it  could  not  compete  so  it  began  to  reduce 
wages  and  salaries.  The  workers  resisted  these  wage  re- 
ductions, the  same  as  they  are  resisting  them  today.  This 
company  did  not  want  to  pay  a  wage  sufficient  in  amount 
to  keep  one's  family  together  or  educate  one's  children;  It 
was  not  willing  to  pay  a  living  wage.  We  resisted  the  cut 
and  in  moved  its  factory  to  another  State,  in  which  men 
would  wear  overalls  7  days  a  week  and  allow  their  wives 
to  work  with  them  so  that  the  combined  wages  of  both  would 
amount  to  a  living  wage  for  the  family. 

All  I  ask  for  an  American  father  is  that  he  be  paid  a  wage 
sufficient  in  amount  that  his  wife  may  stay  at  home  and  bring 
up  her  family  and  that  his  children  may  be  educated  and  that 
he  msay  set  a  little  aside  for  his  old  age.  Is  there  anything 
wronj?  with  that  philosophy? 

It  has  been  stated  here  this  afternoon  that  this  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  States.    The  States  cannot  enforce  and 
carry  out  the  iwovlsions  as  contained  in  this  bill,  because  we 
have  had  the  experience  in  the  past  where  States  have  raised 
their  standards  and  the  industries  went  out  of  business  on 
accoimt  of  competition  with  States  that  had  lower  standards. 
PnHn  the  drscussion  that  has  taken  place  here  this  after- 
noon, the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  is  that  the  committee 
did  rot  bring  out  a  bill  strong  enough.    The  methods  we  will 
adopt  in  the  enforcement  of  the  bill  can  be  improved  upon 
when  the  bill  is  read  for  ameiKixnent.    I  plead  especially  with 
the  Members  on  this  sid^  of  the  House  to  carry  out  your 
program,   find    a    proper   method,   and   enact   it   into    law, 
[Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lord]. 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  ChairmaLn.  I  want  to  discuss  for  a  few 
minutes  the  farmers  of  our  Nation.  We  were  informed  by 
a  previous  speaker  that  no  consideration  has  been  given  the 
farmer,  this  I  agree  with.  My  district  Is  composed  of  farm- 
ers and  those  engaged  in  Industry.  The  men  in  the  indus- 
tries work  about  8  hours  a  day,  if  they  can  get  work  to  do. 
The  farmer  worlcs  from  about  4  o'clock  In  the  morning  until 
8  o'clock  In  the  evening  and  the  wages  the  farmers  receive, 
as  you  all  know,  are  very  small. 

If  this  Is  a  good  law  for  the  men  in  Industry,  it  should 
likewise  be  a  good  law  for  the  farmers.  The  farmer  gets  to 
be  an  old  man  before  his  time  on  account  of  hard  work  and 
long  hours.  Why  not  consider  his  wages  and  hours  of  labor? 
We  have  a  40-hour  week  in  New  York  State  for  Industry  but 
organized  labor  has  always  opposed  a  minimum  wage.  They 
claim  the  minimum  will  be  the  maximum.  I  want  to  see 
aD  labor  receive  a  good  wage  and  reasonable  working  hours. 
I  believe  that  8  hours  is  long  enough  tt:)  work  and  perhaps 
40  cents  an  hour  Is  the  right  fisure.  but  conditions  change; 
most  labor  in  factories  so  far  as  I  can  learn  receives  more 
than  this  amount  now,  while  the  farmers  receive  much  less. 
When  we  increase  the  cost  too  mucli  to  the  farmer  and  buy- 
ing public  they  must  stop  buying.  The  legislation  may 
barm  rather  than  help  the  workers. 

I  was  home  over  the  la.st  week  end  and  I  find  our  factories 
when  they  are  nmning  at  all  are  running  only  on  short  time. 
Some  of  our  principal  factories  that  have  in  the  past  worked 
three  shifts  a  day  at  the  present  time  are  entirely  closed 
down.  Some  of  the  other  factories  are  working  only  24 
hours  a  week.  Others  tiavc  laid  off  a  great  many  of  their 
employees.  Conditions  imder  this  new  depression  created 
by  President  Roosevelt  are  getting  worse  ail  the  time. 
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Hearings  are  being  held  on  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
here  In  Washington,  that  have  for  their  purpose  lowering  of 
the  tariff  with  foreign  coimtries.  Tomorrow  there  is  going 
to  be  a  hearing  before  the  Tariff  Commission  on  shoes  down 
at  the  old  Land  Office  Building  beginning  at  10  o'clock  In  the 
morning.  I  have  invited  ihe  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  to  attend  that  mee:ing  and  bring  with  her  the  other 
members  of  the  Labor  Committee.  I  invite  all  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  interest(?d  in  the  laboring  man  to  go  down 
there  ana  endeavor  to  bring  before  the  Tariff  Commissian 
the  necessity  of  not  reducing  the  tariff  on  shoes,  for  example, 
that  come  to  this  coimtry  from  Czechoslovakia,  but  increase 
that  tariff.  I  have  one  oancem  which  employs  20,000  shoe 
workers  in  my  district,  as  well  as  other  smaller  concerns. 
The  employees  in  the  larger  factory  are  working  24  hours  a 
week.  Their  wages  when  employad  are  good,  receiving  on 
an  average  67  cents  an  hour.  The  average  for  shoe  workers 
throughout  the  Nation  is  51  cents  an  hour.  I  am  afraid  if 
this  legislation  is  passed  providing  for  40  cents  an  hour,  these 
employees  will  be  decreased  instead  of  getting  an  increase  in 
wages.  The  fact  that  th.e  Government  says  40  cents  is  a 
fair  wage  scale  may  be  ar.  incentive  for  those  who  are  losing 
business  to  decrease  theii  wage  scale.  I  aun  informed  that 
child  labor  Is  employed  in  Czechoslovakia  at  about  13  cents 
an  hour.  All  we  have  to  jarotect  our  workers  from  starvation 
wages  or  no  wages  at  all  Ls  the  tariff.  Yet  the  majority  party 
does  not  show  any  interest  in  the  working  maiL 

The  reciprocal -trade  agreements  have  been  disastrous  to 
the  farmers.  It  has  lowered  the  price  of  dairy  products  com- 
ing into  this  country-,  especially  from  Canada  into  New  York 
and  the  bordering  States.  We  have  a  low  tariff  on  shoes,  as 
I  said  before,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  lower  the  tariff  com- 
ing from  Czechoslovakia,  in  which  country  is  located  the 
largest  shoe  factory  in  the  world.  This  concern  is  getting 
the  world  trade.  It  has  shoe  factories  In  10  other  nations 
which  are  supplying  the  world  market.  We  in  the  United 
States  are  losing  our  shoe  market.  At  one  time  we  shipped 
22,000,000  pairs  of  shoef  abroad.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  shipping  only  about  one  and  one-half  million  pairs  of 
shoes  abroad.  If  we  want  to  do  something  for  labor,  let  us 
do  something  real.  Let  us  get  busy  and  let  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission know  we  have  to  increase  the  tariff  rather  than 
lower  it  if  we  are  going  to  help  labor.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  ClJhairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Maverick]. 

PCBCHASING     PCWE31     IS     WHAT     BTJILDS     BUSINESS WAGES     CREATI 

PU71CHABING  POW^ 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
today  about  the  North  aid  the  South.  (See  below  I.  Wages, 
North  and  South  Comparisons.)  I  have  heard  gentlemen 
warn  the  North  that  irdustries  in  the  South  would  never 
pay  a  Negro  the  same  wage  they  would  pay  a  white  man,  In 
spite  of  a  Federal  law.  ..\s  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  a  black 
man  does  the  same  work  as  a  white  man.  he  ought  to  receive 
the  same  pay.    [  Applause.] 

I  do  not  see  anything  terrible  about  this.  I  think  Negroes 
should  have  economic  justice.  If  a  Negro  makes  good  pay, 
he  spends  it — ^Just  like  a  white  man.  Purchasing  power 
builds  business,  prosperity,  and  the  Nation.  If  a  Negro  gets 
fair  wages,  he  will  spend,  pay  taxes,  hire  a  doctor  for  his 
health,  send  his  kids  to  school,  be  a  better  citizen,  and  con- 
tribute his  part  rather  than  being  a  burden. 

The  very  fact  we  ba\e  always  had  this  kind  of  psychol- 
ogy — I  mean  beating  down  the  wages  of  the  Negro — is  what 
has  kept  the  wages  of  tlie  white  workers  of  the  South  at  the 
bottom,  the  lowest  in  tte  United  States.  I  want  to  see  the 
purchasing  power  of  ttie  South  and  the  North,  East,  and 
West  raised.     (See  belo^?^  n.  Subject  of  Negro  Wages.) 

THE  ■' BLOODY  SHUri"  OF  THE  NOETH  AND  THSZATB  nOM  OTHXK  BBCTlOJfS 

Before  I  came  to  Congress  I  hesuxl  of  these  fellows  who  were 
always  waving  the  "bkKXly  shirt"  on  the  Republican  side. 
Thi.<;  was  a  disgusting  tiling.    But  I  believe  it  is  just  as  dis- 
gusting for  any  person  from  another  section  of  the  coun- 
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try  to  threaten  the  North  when  legislation   of  a  National 
character  is  brought  on  this  floor  for  discussion. 

Listen,  my  friends — and  this  is  not  partisan  talk— our 
wealth,  the  wealth  of  the  South,  has  been  drained  out  ever 
since  the  Civil  War.  and  I  believe  the  first  President  who 
has  ever  given  the  South  a  real  decent  break  is  Prankbn  D. 
Roosevelt  and  the  present  administration  of  the  Democratic 
Party.     [Applause.] 

OOTTPN  St'BSlUIES.   MONTT,   BLNLTirS AI^O   LAWS  FOB  THE   BOTTH 

Let  us  be  fair  about  this  thing.  We  had  the  Bahkhead 
Cotton  Act,  and  It  was  a  fine  thing  for  the  South.  We  had 
a  cotton  subsidy  and  we  had  the  T.  V.  A.  We  down  South 
took  money  from  the  P.  W.  A.,  W.  P.  A.,  and  other  agencies 
and  we  were  glad  to  get  it. 

Hiis  money  did  a  lot  of  good  for  the  South,  and  I  am 
happy  we  got  It.  However,  when  you  take  money  from  Uncle 
Sam  you  must  take  the  laws  from  Uncle  Sam  just  like  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.     [Applause.] 

They  say  there  ought  to  be  a  differential  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Yes?  Do  you  think  I  as  a  Congress- 
man from  Texas,  which  has  the  most  wonderful  and  the 
most  balmy  climate  in  the  coimtry.  would  say,  T  want  you 
to  reduce  my  salary  because  Texas  has  such  a  wonderful 
climate"?  You  would  think  I  had  gone  crazy  if  I  should  do 
a  thing  like  that.  Southern  Congressmen  and  southern  vet- 
erans get  the  same  pay  as  Congressmen  and  veterans  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  TTits  despite  our  delightful  cli- 
mate. Oh,  what  a  wonderful  climate !  California  and  Florida 
Congressmen  should  compete  for  the  lowest  salaries,  for  they 
claim  to  have  climates  better  than  Texas!  But  just  the  same 
the  practice  of  uniform  wages  Is  followed  all  over  the  Na- 
tion by  the  Federal  (jovemment.  and  that  is  what  It  ought 
to  do. 

In  my  district  I  have  a  special  problem.  Li^nnp  there  are 
90,000  Mexicans,  or  Latin  Americans.  They  are  asually  ex- 
ploited, because  they  belong  to  a  racial  minority,  and  are  of 
immigrant  stock.     (Sre  below  III,  Wages  Paid  Mexicans.) 

LET   us  BANISH    SWEATSHOPS    rV'EETWHERE 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  believe  this  is  true  of  all 
of  my  colleagues,  solemnly.  I  do  not  impute  any  bad  motives 
to  anybody  who  conits  from  one  section  or  another,  but 
by  the  heavens,  I  do  not  want  any  sweatshops  or  any  low 
wages  in  my  district,  If  I  can  help  it.  Ye^,  yes,  I  want  the 
people  in  my  district  to  get  as  good  wages  as  the  workers 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

When  the  Federal  Govcrmnent  gives  me  a  chance  to  bene- 
fit my  district  by  a  decent  laW,  I  want  my  district  to  come 
in  just  as  it  does  on  the  allotment  of  money  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.    This  is  a  nation,  a  nation,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot  today  of  the  Green  bill 
and  of  the  American  Federation  bill  and  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  C.  L  O.  and  different  organizations.  I  have  heard  that 
this  organization  and  that  organization  does  not  want  a 
mininuim-wage  bill.  I  am  not  the  man  to  refuse  to  accept 
advice. 

I  welcome  advice;  but  in  the  end  I  must  make  up  my  own 
mind. 

SLAVES  DID  NOT  ASK   FOB   ABOLITION THET   COUIJ)    NOT 

But  I  must  say  that  neither  Bill  Green  nor  a  half  dozen 
Du  Ponts,  John  Lewis,  the  heads  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  chamber  ol  commerce,  whoever  they  are — 
and  it  does  not  make  any  difference — the  sons  of  both  tlie 
Texas  and  American  revolutions,  do  not  tell  me  how  to  legis- 
late. I  am  glad  to  get  their  advice  and  their  suggestions, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  any  Congressman  should  go  yam- 
mering down  the  aisles  and  yelling  "aye"  to  every  organiza- 
tion that  tells  him  what  to  do. 

There  were  no  organizations  of  the  slaves  asking  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  They  could  not  organize.  And  because 
the  people  down  under  have  no  organizations  clamoring 
aloud  for  legislauon  is  no  sign  such  people  do  not  want  it. 
It  is  no  argument  against  the  wage  bilL  It  is  either  right 
or  wrong. 
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BXLi, — kxcid: 
Now  let  me  discuss  far  a  momen 
Green  bin.    It  Is  known  as  the  40-KO 
Inflexible.     (See  below.  IV, 
Federation  of  Labor  bCU.") 
Impossible  of  enforcement  in  the 
lea.    The  Imposition  of  these  rigid 
cause  the  break -down  of  the  law,  an 
will  get  no  bill.    The  bill  proposed  bj 
compromise  and  a  beginning. 

I  have  a  telegram  I  received  from 
Labor  in  Texas  asking  me  to  vote 
eration  of  Labor  wage  and  hour 
In  the  event  it  Is  defeated  that  I 
bill  back  to  the  committee. 

In  other  words,  the  American 
teDs  us  that  unless  we  enact  legislation 
without  crossing  a  "t"  or  dotting  ai 
worker  is  not  to  have  any  legislation 
protection.     The  Manufacturers 
tional  Chamber  of  Commerce  do 
Well.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  going 
committee  puts  up  to  us,  and  I  am 
ership  of  the  committee.    I  believe, 
a  chance  of  doing  something  for 

COKSTTrunONAIJTT    OT    UCID    lABOH 


what  Is  known  as  th4 

bilL    It  is  rigid  and 

Constitutionality  of  American 

Constit  itlonal  or  not.  It  will  b« 

United  States  of  Amer- 

restrictions  will  simply 

it  will  mean  that  labor 

the  committee  is  a  fair 


the  State  Federation  of 

for  the  American  Fed» 

substitute  bill,  and  that 

vote  to  refer  the  original 


Pedt  ration 


of  Labor  in  effect 

exactly  as  they  say, 

"i".  that  the  American 

and  do  without  any 

Association   and   the   Na<- 

want  any  legislationu 

'/3  vote  for  the  bill  the 

oing  to  follow  the  lead- 

ly  doing  so,  I  shall  have 

country.     [Applause.] 
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state 
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Also,  my  friends,  we  might  as  well 
of  the  Green  40-40  bllL    The 
and  hours  by  States  in  relation  U. 
West  Coast  Hotel  case,  from  the 
well  as  several  other  States  and 
was  based  entirely  on  the  fact  that 
study  to  be  made  of  conditions, 
ployers  and  employees,  and  then 
Should  we  adopt  a  rigid  and  inflexit^ 
sonableness.  it  will  very  probably 
tlonaL 

For  that  reason,  it  behooves  us  to 
able  leglsl&tion  anl  also  so  it  cac 
gradually,  raising  the  standards 
all  over  the  Nation. 

UACKA  CASTA  OT  LABOt 1^ 

Further,  my  friends,  they  say, 
this  bill,  especially  those  who  do  no 
this  kind  at  aU.  that  the  biU  is 
is  not  good  enough  for  labor.    TheJ^ 
not  fool  me,  or  anybody  else 
labor.    The  false  friends  of  labor 
get  more,  but  they  really  mean  no 

Oh,  the  same  thing  was  said  wheii 
Magna  Carta,  no  doubt,  that  it 
the  British  people — and  if  anyone 
they  will  find  out  that  was  true 
was  a  selfish  document.    It  waa  a 
pose  of  protecting  selfish  barons, 
the  economic  and  poUtical  liberty 
our  constitutional  and  democratic 
American  people. 

Therefore  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
recognizing  that  it  will  have  grav^ 
hope  that  It  will  become  the 
Americans,  and  that  upon  its 
better  America.     [Applause.] 

I.   WACCS,   KOKTH   AKD   SOTTH. 

Since  making  my  address.  I  ha^ 
and  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Labo  • 
ences  in  wages  paid  in  different  part  s 
first  present  those  generally  applylnr 
color.    That  is  t)ecause  it  Is  necessarf 
eral  wage  rates,  showing  such  low 
we  take  up  the  facts  concerning 
Common  labor  rmte» — North.  55 

The  statistics  compiled  by  Coi 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  the 
tiSDce  labor  rates  to  be  $0.5&3,  as 


ace  the  constitutionality 

constitutionality  of  the  wages 

women,  known  as  the 

of  Washington   (as 

District  of  Columbia) 

it  was  reasonable  for  a 

and  rights  of  em- 

the  minimum   wage. 

bill  not  based  on  rea^ 

»  declared  unconstitu- 
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enact  the  most  reason- 
afterward  be  built  up 
the  American   peopte 
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obtained  some   tables 

Statistics  on  the  difler- 

of  the  country.    I  shall 

,  irrespective  of  race  or 

to  understand  the  gen- 

for  the  South,  before 

Negro  question. 

South,  3S  cents 

oner  Lubin  of  the  Bu- 

uorthem  average  of  en- 

c  ampared  with  $0,339  for 


rates 
tie 
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the  southern  region.  This  is  principally  m  well  organized 
industries,  paying  the  best  rates  of  pay. 

The^e  tables  show  ihat  for  the  country  as  a  whole  14.7 
percent  cf  the  common  laborers  in  industry  receive  less  than 
40  cents  an  hour — but  that  in  the  South,  48.4  percent  are 
paid  under  40  cents.  Taking  the  North  as  one  region,  only 
3.5  percent  got  under  40  cents  an  hour. 

The  table,  with  comparisons  and  cjcplanations,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hourly  entrance  rates  of  adult  male  romrnon  laborers,  T^y  iiidustry 

and  region,  July  1937 


Industry 


All  20  inilustries 

MAnufsrtiiring  inrlustries: 

Autiimobiie  |"»irl.<  

Rricli,  tile.  imJ  ;,erra  cotU-, 

Onienf .    .    

( "  hem  icils 

Kprnlirers. . 

FuUH'Iry  iO'l  ma4.biDe-shop 

prcKlucts 

rila-xs 

Iron  .iml  .<leel 

I^ither     

I.uuiber    vawniiii.-i/ 

PAiiits  an'l  VHrn;she?. 

Paper  aii<l  ['iiip    .    

Petroieuni  rffinine- 
RuViNt     t.re.s     and     inner 

luties  

SlMughteriiig      and      meat 

p.irting. 

Soap 

Pubiif  ut;!itieis 

Flec-lric  light 'vrid  power  .  . 
Electric  .street  riilwiy?  ind 

c;!y  motiirhu.s   operilion 

snd  mHintenan(>»   _ 
ManuIacture^J  and  naiaral 

Ra^-.- - 

Building  roastruction 


Average  hmirly  t. trance 
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511 
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4S1 

.452 
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.490 
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.437 
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50r 

475 

.404 

563 

.606 

.319 
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.439 
.279 

.381 

.4K5 
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10 
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'  Lb5>s  than  50  eT)plnype«;,  no  ,i\  tr  ice  computed. 

'  In  order  not  t.>reve.il  ;ilii;it  ;i.li :.  ,•  \ .  di.^tnct  li-.-urr.:  ir?  nut  »•  iven. 

The  Industries  with  averages  ranging  from  45  to  50  cents  were 
foundries  and  machine-shop  products,  .soap,  rubber  tires  and 
Inner  tubes,  leather,  paper  and  pulp,  electric  street  railwaya  and 
city  motorbus  operation  and  riiHiiitPnance.  manufactured  and 
natural  gas,  electric  light  and  power,  and  brick  and  tUe,  and  terra 
cotta.  The  lumber  mdu-stry  averaged  43  7  cents.  The  average  in 
the  fertilizer  Industry  was  36  4  cent.s 

In  each  case  where  the  figures  are  available  for  both  regions,  the 
averages  In  the  North  were  con.';:dprably  higher  than  those  In  the 
South.  The  smallest  differential  per  hour  appeared  In  glass.  24 
cents;  Iron  and  steel.  6  1  cent.s,  petroleum  rehnmg.  7.9  cents;  and 
manufactured  aad  natural  ga.-,.  8  8  cents.  The  highest  differentials 
were  foxind  In  Whiber.  30  1  rents,  fertilizers.  26  cents:  and  building 
construction.  25  4  cents.  In  the  remaining  industries  the  differen- 
tials varied  from  10  to  20  cents. 

In  the  northern  region  only  three  indu-'strles.  namely,  lumber, 
electric  street  railways  and  city  mntorbus  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta.  had  any  appreciable  number 
of  employees  paid  less  than  40  cents  per  hour. 

The  southern  indiistrles  with  the  highest  percentages  of  com- 
mon laborers  receiving  less  than  40  cent,';  per  hour  were,  lumber, 
97  4  percent:  fertilizers,  39  percent:  r'.ectric  street  railways  and 
city  motorbtis  operation  and  maintenance.  8.3  1  percent;  brick,  tile, 
and   terra  cotta,   74.3   percent;   and   chemicals,   53  6   percent. 

n.    STTBJECT   or    NEflRO   WAGES   DISCrSSED 

Further,  using  actual  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  I  find  that  :n  a  majoriti'  of  the  well-regulated 
industries  the  Negro  generally  gets  the  same  wages  as  the 
white  man.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  great 
hullabaloo  about  paying  the  Nepro  lei^s  than  the  white  man, 
and  that  the  only  efTect  it  can  pos.s.bly  have  is  to  force  lower 
wages  on  both  Nesroes  and  whites. 

I  have  followed  a  study  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of 
April  1937.  Taking  35.444  workers,  three-fifths,  or  21,501. 
were  in  establishments  paying  e.xactiy  the  same  rate  to  com- 
mon laborers  of  both  races. 

Some  S'egroes  get   higher  rrage%   than   whites 

It  is  true  that  in  this  study  there  were  142  plants  with 
12,431  laborers  which  paid  a  higher  wage  to  white  workers. 
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But  Just  in  passing  let  me  note  that  21  plants  with  1,512 
common  laborers  hired  Negroes  at  a  higher  rate  than  white 
laborers  on  the  Jobs  to  which  they  were  assigned. 

Why  certain  colored  workers  in  same  occupations  get 
higher  wages,  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  a  study  should  be 
made  of  that — it  will  probably  Indicate  that  the  Negroes  are 
strcHiger  and  better  nourished  workers  even  than  the  whites 
In  that  partlcxilar  locality. 

As  I  stated  In  the  main  body  of  my  speech,  I  beheve  It  is 
unjust  to  pay  one  man  more  or  leis  wages  on  account  of 
his  race  If  he  does  equal  work,  and  ts  of  equal  skill.  And, 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  industries  hire  j)eople  who  will 
work  at  competitive  wages,  or  less.  The  truth  is  that  If  a 
man  wants  a  Job  at  common  labor,  he  takes  it  at  the  com- 
mon-labor wage,  whether  he  is  white  or  black.  It  is  spe- 
cious to  argxie  for  the  right  to  pay  a  lower  wage  to  a  man 
with  a  black  skin.  What  results  is  merely  the  right  to  pay 
low  wages  to  all  men. 

I  will  admit  the  argmnent  of  some  that  if  wages  are 
placed  low  enough  only  Negroes  may  take  the  Job.  and  this 
happens  to  some  extent  in  the  South  and  in  Texas.  Some 
industries  and  some  establishments  with  very  low  common - 
labor  rates  have  only  Negroes,  or  have  an  extremely  large 
proportion  of  Negroes,  in  their  common-labor  force.  As  a 
result  all  of  the  wages  in  those  districts  are  depreciated. 
Differentials  in  some  classifications 

In  most  of  the  southeastern  States,  where  there  is  a  dif- 
ferential t)etween  colored  and  white  labor,  this  differential 
Is  only  about  1  cent  an  hour.  However,  the  figures  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  show  that  in  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Mississippi,  and  Oklahoma  there  was  a  differential  of  2.6 
to  4.5  cents.  In  the  seaboard  States  from  North  Carolina 
to  Florida  and  in  Texas,  white  common  laborers  averaged 
6  to  7  cents  an  hour  more  than  Negroes.  In  Louisiana  the 
differential  amoimted  to  8.5  cents.  "Ricse  were  mostly  in 
other  than  the  big  and  established  industries,  since  in  the 
latter  there  is  less  differential,  or  none  at  all. 

However,  without  burdening  this  record  with  a  large 
amount  of  statistics,  I  find  it  dllBcult  to  believe  that  human 
beings  can  be  found  to  work  at  the  wages  that  are  sometimes 
offered.  Prom  some  of  these  statistics  I  find  wages  running 
around  6  cents  an  hour;  that  57  percent  in  a  certain  industry 
make  less  than  8  cents  an  hour.  Anyone  can  find  these  full 
statistics  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  May  1937. 

m.    WAGES   PAIS   BfKXTCANS,   OK   LATIK   AMKUCANS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  there  are  some  90,000  Mex- 
icans, or  Latin  Americans,  and  they  are  of  the  white  race. 
They  are  here  called  Mexicans  for  convenience,  because  they 
are  of  Mexican  and  Spanish  extraction,  some  of  them  natives 
who  have  been  naturalized  and  others  descendants  of  immi- 
grants from  Mexico. 

Astonishingly  low  wages  paid  pecan  pickers 

Concerning  some  of  the  wages  paid  to  Mexicans,  I  insert 
the  following  astonishing  figures  which  came  from  the  NRA 
and  are  a  result  of  an  investigation: 

PECAN  SHXLLING   IKDtJSTBT ^WACX  AKO  HOOTt  DATA  OK  CONTRACT  LABOK 

nr  BAN  ANTONIO 

(N.  R.  A.  Research  and  Planning  Division,  Preliminary  Report  on 
tbe  Pecan  Shelling  Industry,  March  12,  1935.  p.  22.) 

As  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  data  from  the  pecan  deal- 
ers in  San  Antonio  on  the  wages  and  hours  of  employees  who 
worked  for  the  contractors,  questionnaires  were  submitted  to 
a  number  of  these  contractors.  Fourteen  of  them  furnished 
complete  data  for  1,030  employees,  of  which  878  were  pickers, 
100  crackers,  and  52  cleaners. 

These  questionnaires  indicate  that  the  average  weekly 
earnings  for  aU  types  of  employees  during  December  1934, 
were  $1.29  weekly.  Specifically,  by  types  of  labor,  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  ranged  as  follows:  Crackers,  $3.39,  pickers, 
$1.03,  cleaners,  $1.65. 

I  do  not  consider  $1.29  what  you  would  call  excessive 
wages.  With  that  wage  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  person 
would  have  over  three  or  four  RoUs-Royce  cars  with  chauf- 
feurs in  livery.  Nor  would  such  wages  (from  3  to  5  cents 
per  hour)  indicate  many  trips  to  gamble  at  Monte  Cado. 


A  further  investigation  of  the  State  of  Texas  shows  other 
common  workers  receiving  wages  averaging  from  6  to  12 
dollars  per  week;  and  the  average  annual  wages  of  cannery 
workers  Is  $536.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  average  of 
petroleum  refinery  workers — including  some  Mexicans,  but 
statistics  not  taken  by  race — is  around  75  cents  an  hour 
and  moves  up  to  $1  per  hour. 

Letter  says  laborers  are  dumb 

But  further  concerning  Mexican  labor,  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  letter  without  the  name  of  the  sender  In  order 
that  he  may  not  be  embarrassed.    His  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  prevailing  wage^  for  common  labor  In  our  line  of  btMlnesa 
iB  25  cents  per  hour.  We  pay  our  Mexican  truck  drlvera  who  hav« 
been  In  our  employ  a  number  of  years  at  the  rate  of  32  centa  per 
hour.     They  average  about  40  hours  of  work  per  week 

The  common  Mexican  laborer  Is  Uicapable  of  earning  more  Uiaa 
25  cents  per  hour  due  to  the  fact  that  he  Is  slow  in  motion  and 
alBO  slower  In  thinking  Their  dumbnees  and  slow  actions  do  not 
fit  them  for  the  higher  rates  of  pay  such  as  are  paid  to  laborers 
in  the  northern  portions  of  our  country. 

We  are  opposed  to  fixing  a  higher  rate  of  pay.  as  a  minimum, 
than  25  cents  per  hour  for  Mexican  labor,  although  we  are  willing 
to  pay  more  where  the  Individual  Is  capable  of  earning  more 

We  are  opposed  to  paying  more  than  the  usual  wage  where  a 
man  Is  called  on  to  work  for  an  hour  or  so  overtime,  as  we  do 
not  get  more  pay  for  our  materials  when  they  are  delivered  at 
times  other  than  our  usual  working  hotirs. 

Industrial  wages  paid  Spant'^h-Am^erican  groups 
I  have  asked  for  a  report  on  Mexican  common  labor  from 
over  the  States  in  the  usual   occupations  reported  by  the 
Labor  Department.    In  industrial  occupations  the  amounts 
paid  appear  to  be  as  follows: 

Average  hourly  entrance  rate 

Indiana .' %q  624 

California 499 

Texaa Jl  .  334 

.607 

297 

340 


Colorado 

New  Mexico 
Arizona 


From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  lowest  paid  Mexicans  are 
in  New  Mexico  and  the  next  lowest  is  Arizona,  and  then 
follows  Texas.  The  rea.son  for  this  is  apparent.  There  is  an 
oversupply  of  that  racial  group  in  those  places,  whereas  in 
Indiana  the  Mexicans  receive  for  common  labor  62.4  cents. 
Knowing  the  Mexican  people.  I  have  traveled  over  the  United 
States  and  I  find  they  receive  the  same  wages  as  all  other 
groups  outside  of  the  Southwest,  where  they  are  concentrated. 
This  seems  to  do  away  with  the  argument  that  they  are  not 
as  intelligent  as  others. 

At  numerous  times  throughout  history  when  wage  rates 
smd  labor  conditions  have  been  discussed  people  have  said 
that  certain  races  or  groups  were  not  intelligent  enough  to 
get  decent  wages  or  conditions.  Personally.  I  beheve  that 
an  effort  should  be  constantly  made  for  better  wages  for  all 
citizens,  and  this  in  order  to  keep  up  the  purchasing  power 
which  alone  maintains  the  stability  of  business  and  our  capi- 
talistic structiu-e. 

XT.   CONSTIT iniONALITT    AMEUCAN    nCDCXATION   OT  LABOR   BILL 

Concerning  the  constitutionality  of  minimum-wage  acts 
and  the  principles  involved,  I  quote  the  following  from  the 
syllabus  of  the  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  against  Parish  et  al.  It 
is  an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  which  was  decided 
on  March  29,  1937: 

Deprivation  of  liberty  to  contract  Is  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion if  without  due  process  of  law;  but  restraint  or  regulation  of 
this  liberty.  If  reasonable  in  relation  to  Its  subject  and  if  adopted 
for  the  protection  of  the  community  agaln.st  evils  menacing  the 
health,  safety,  morals,  and  welfare  of  the  people,  is  due  proceiK. 

WAGES  mcKs  Arm  btovt  bt  coniciasiON 

The  point  is  made  that  wages  are  fixed  after  a  study  of 

conditions.    And  the  Court  further  said  in  the  body  of  the 

opinion : 

The  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  luider  the  Washington  statute  \» 
fixed  after  full  consideration  by  representatives  of  employers,  em- 
ployees and  the  public.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  minimum 
wage  is  fixed  in  consideration  of  th«  services  that  are  performed 
In  the  partlctilar  occupations  under  normal  conditions. 

In  fact,  the  Court  had  l^ld  previously  that  certain  mini- 
mum wages  set  by  fixed  amounts  and  without  hearing  were 
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unconstitutional.  In  other  words,  whit  we  need  at  this  time 
la  a  bill  which  is  not  too  rigid,  but  (ne  in  which  there  are 
certain  flexibilities,  in  order  that  it  can  be  administered. 
The  Green  bill  is  an  excellent  idea,  b  ut  might  very  likely  be 
declared  unconstitutional  in  relation  lo  the  above  and  other 
cases. 

tactical  features  of  lekislatUm 

In  general.  I  am  surprised  at  thj  excitement  over  the 
wage  and  hour  bilL  On  the  one  hand  we  have  those  who 
ask  a  rigid  bill  demanding  an  immediate  raise  to  40  cents 
an  hour  while  wages  are  being  iiaid  aroimd  6  and  8 
cents  an  hour:  that  Is  the  reason  tliat  the  rigid  bill  could 

Ime   bill  that   we   have 
lower  minimum  wages 


not  be  Immediately  enforceable 

before  us  provides  for  the  setting  of 

than  40  cents  an  hour.    It  is  true  that  no  great  assistance 
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submerged 
bill 


groups,   as 


might  be  given  some  of  our  most 
stated  by  some  of  the  enemies  of  the 

But,  if  there  is  legislation  whlcJi  will  be  continuously 
showing  the  facts,  and  throwing  light  on  the  low  wages 
paid  In  various  sections  of  Amerlc^.  there  will  naturally 
be  the  continuous  pressure  of  public 

lowest  of  the  minimum  wages  to  ijt  least  a  fair  level  of 
decency. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 


yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cthjiba] 

Mr.  QUiDEA.    Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  question  has  been  repea|tedly  asked  this  after 
noon.  Who  wants  this  MB? 

ThSit  question  should  be  answered}.  As  a  member  of  the 
Hojse  Labor  Committee,  I,  and  everpr  other  member  of  the 
committee  who  voted  to  report  the  till  out.  went  on  record 
as  wanting  the  Black-Connery  fair  Labor -standards  bill. 

The  Thirteenth  Congressional  Dis  rlct  of  Pennsylvania  is 
a  strongly  organized  labor  district.  '  lie  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  have  been  the  domina  ting  labor  force  in  that 
district  since  1900.  Every  member  of  organized  labor  in 
my  district  wants  the  passage  of  tils  legislation. 

A  previous  speaker  made  the  rem  Lrk  that  business  today 
Is  suffering  with  the  Jitters.  The  speaker  had  his  finger 
on  the  wrong  pulse.  It  is  not  jitters  with  which  industry 
Is  afflicted.  Instead.  It  is  a  lack  of  orders  due  to  lack  of 
purchasing  power  in  the  pockets  ard  in  the  pay  envelopes 
of  American  workingmen  and  wor  dngwomen.  The  basic 
Industry  of  my  district,  anthracite^  ;oal  mining.  Is  working 
part  time  solely  because  consumer  dtmand  has  shrunk  from 
100,000.000  tons  d  anthracite  coal  per  year  to  56.000.000. 
We  cannot  restore  lost  markets  to  the  anthracite  Industry. 
nor  can  we  give  purchasing  power  to  American  families. 
who  are  cold  tonight  and  who  wool  3  buy  coal  if  they  had 
the  means,  unless  a  substantial  bottom  is  placed  under  the 
national  wage  structure  and  the  mikchlne  challenge  is  met 
by  Umltlng  the  national  workweek. 

"nils  the  pending  Ull  proposes  to  d  >.  Ftwty  cents  per  hour 
multiplied  by  40  hours  per  week,  by  !  2  weeks  in  the  calendar 
year  gives  the  workers  who  will  con  le  under  the  minimum- 
wage  standard  of  this  biH  a  yearly  int  nme  of  $832,  an  amount 
equivalent  to  a  Congressman's  salary  for  1  month.  Let  those 
of  us  elected  on  the  promise  to  go  the  full  distance  with  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  In  making  the  New  Deal  fulfill  its  promise 
answer  to  our  constituents  and  to  ov  rselves  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  can  afford  to  do  less  than  es  ablish  this  minimum. 

Crocodile  tears  have  been  shed  in  the  WeD  of  the  House 
this  afternoon  for  fear  the  minimum  may  become  the  maxi- 
mmn. 

The  safeguard  against  that  fear  re:  cts  with  organized  labor. 
The  C.  I.  O.  and  the  American  Feden  tion  of  Labor  have  both 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  protect  their  membership. 
Organized  labor  is  not  worrying  iibout  maximum.s.  The 
effort  is  continuously  being  made  to  better  maximimis,  and 
this  struggle  will  go  on  whether  this  Congress  takes  steps  to 
protect  the  unorganised  or  whether  1 ,  does  not. 

1%ere  is  no  real  difference  between  the  members  of  the 
House  Labor  Cbmmittee  on  the  provi  slons  of  this  bill.  Some 
members  would  change  the  Senate  b  D  and  substitute  for  the 
nOr  Labor  Standards  Board,  provldi  d  in  the  Senate  \^,  an 
Mknintatrative  acmcy  within  the  Dei  artment  of  Labor  which 


would  look  to  the  various  State  d^^partments  of  labor  set-ups 
for  administrators  who  wouid  be  more  or  less  voluntary. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  board  of  control  because,  as  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Green,  of  unpleasant  experiences  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

If  ever  an  agency  of  this  Government  has  justified  its  ex- 
istence, that  agency  has  been  the  National  Lalx)r  Relations 
Board.  Conditions  in  basine.ss  and  industry  were  most  cha- 
otic when  the  Liberty  League  Icwyers  10  months  ago  were 
taking  time  out  to  advise  industry  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  was  unconstitutional  and  they  should  make  no 
effort  to  live  up  to  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  otherwise,  and  in  the  short 
period  of  a  half  year  we  have  seen  labor  and  Indtistry  get 
back  in  stride.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  increased 
its  membership  by  some  831.671  new  memt)ers  in  the  12 
months  intervening  between  August  1936  and  August  1937. 

The  C.  I.  O.  with  1,440.000  members  on  Its  rolls  in  Decem- 
ber 1936  now  has  enrolled  3,718,000  militant  workers  for 
better  labor  conditions. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  were  filed  with 
the  Labor  Relations  Bosurd  by  the  American  FederatiMi  of 
Labor  and  720  of  these  cases  were  settled.  The  C.  L  O.  filed 
2.337  cases  and  have  seen  adjusted  670  cases. 

The  greatest  gain  recorded  was  the  restoration  of  7.010 
men  to  their  jobs,  men  dismissed  for  union  activities.  The 
restoration  of  these  men  did  establish  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  more  effectively  and  more  efficiently  than 
any  hit  or  miss  law  could  establish  that  principle,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  folly  to  argue  against  the  pending  bill,  the  un- 
sound theory  that  America  does  not  want  a  board  to  enforce 
the  law. 

The  alternative  offered  by  the  American  Federation  (rf 
Labor  to  place  the  administrative  agency  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  not  labor's  way,  nor  is  it  the  American  way,  be- 
cause of  adjustments  that  must  be  written  regardless  of  ges- 
tiires  to  the  gallery  that  if  we  want  a  labor  bill,  let  us  write 
one  that  will  be  hard  and  fast.  The  only  difference  between 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  proposed  substitute  and 
the  bill  offered  by  the  Labor  Committee  is  simply  this,  the 
Labor  Committee  does  not  feel  the  country  is  quite  ready  for 
the  drastic,  though  more  liberal  provisions  of  the  Green  sub- 
stitute. 

Another  thought  advanced  here  this  afternoon  is  that  this 
Is  not  the  original  Connery  bill.  I  rode  as  far  as  Philadelphia 
with  Billy  Connery  on  his  last  visit  home.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  progress  made  in  the  joint  sessions  of  the  Senate 
and  House  committees.  He  had  thrown  the  full  force  of  his 
generous  nature  and  undying  faith  in  the  integrity  of  organ- 
ized labor  behind  his  effort  to  write  a  bill  that  could  be 
accepted  by  Congress  and  the  country  at  large.  Nobody 
knew  better  than  Billy  Connery  the  problems  entering  into 
the  writing  of  legislation  so  important  as  wage-hour  regu- 
lation. As  I  said,  he  was  pleased  with  the  progress  made. 
He  was  happy  to  think  that  this  bill  would  bear  his  name.  If 
he  were  here  today,  he  would  be  at  the  table  steering  this 
legislation  through  the  shcals  besetting  it,  and  those  who  call 
upon  his  memory  to  defeat  the  measure  are  not  keeping  faith 
with  a  man  who  always  kept  faith  with  labor. 

The  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  a  post  that  meant  carrying  on  as  Billy  Connery 
carried  on.  is  not  offering  the  fair  labor  standards  bUl  as 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  an  unthinking  committee.  The 
House  Labor  Committee  sat  through  many  long  and  ex- 
haustive hearings  in  the  heat  of  last  .summer.  The  com- 
mittee worked  with  an  able  ccnimittee  representing  the 
Chamber  on  the  other  .<^ide  of  the  Capitol.  The  committee 
did  the  b?st  it  knew  how.  It  offers  a  bill  that  is  acceptable 
to  over  50  percent  of  organized  labor  as  represented  by  the 
two  outstanding  labor  orpanviirions.  Befcre  our  committee 
John  L.  Lewis  and  William  Grpon  both  endorsed  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  but  both  genilrmpr-'.  wanted  the  perfected  biH 
to  cover  more  ground.  Sidney  Hiiimaa  endorsed  the  measure 
without  reservation. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
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Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  GILDEA.  When  Mr.  Hillman  was  asked  by  Senator 
Black  why  he  endorsed  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  whole- 
heartedly and  the  other  two  distinguished  labor  leaders  did 
not,  Mr.  Hillman  said: 

I  suppose  It  Is  because  my  experience  has  always  been  In  the  un- 
derpaid wage  class,  the  class  that  will  benefit  most  by  establlahlng 

minimum  standards. 

And  to  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  I  sub- 
mit that  answer  as  the  reason  why  all  of  us  should  support  a 
40 -cent  bottom  to  wages  and  a  40-hoxir  top  to  hours.  [Ap- 
plause.! 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MaverickI. 

STl'trtD   WHTTK   OR   GMtAST    VUVX    SHIBT AND    JTJSTICK 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  I  made  my 
talk  I  did  not  know  of  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Homer  Martin, 
international  president  of  the  Automobile  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, in  which  he  said: 

That  an  unfavorable  vote  on  this  bill  ot  failure  to  vote  or  pair  in 
favor  will  not  be  forgotten  next  year  when  Repreaentatlves  ask 
their  constituents  to  reelect  them,  as  this  will  be  the  acid  test  of  a 
Bepresentatlve'B  real  position. 

I  want  to  include  Mr.  Homer  Martin,  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  in  what  I  said  about  the  rest  of  those  writing  letters 
telling  us  how  to  vote.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  all  per- 
sons, whether  they  have  a  stuffed  white  shirt  or  a  greasy  blue 
shirt,  to  understand  that  information  fairly  presented  is  more 
effective. 

Anyhow,  I  believe  the  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Martin  is  indis- 
creet, and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Martin,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  other 
letter  writers  in  the  coimtry,  had  better  learn  a  little  manners. 

HONEST  CONGRESSBSIJI   VOTE   WITHOUT  COKECION 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  there  are  a  lot  of  or- 
ganizations in  this  coimtry,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  taking 
attitudes.    That  is  their  right. 

But  in  the  end  we  must  make  up  our  own  minds,  form  our 
own  conclusions,  and  without  coercion. 

My  attitude  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  C.  I.  O.  or  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  or  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  any  other  organi- 
zation. What  I  do  is  of  my  own  volition  and  what  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Lewis,  or  Mr.  Green  says  has  not  anything  to  do  with 
it. 

They  are  no  doubt  all  good  men,  but  I  believe  I  know 
something  about  the  rank  and  file.  too.  What  labor  should 
do  is  to  get  together.    [Applause.l 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   LMr.  Allen! . 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  legislation 
of  this  kind  is  a  very  necessary  adjunct  to  the  machine  age 
In  which  we  live.  Our  engineering  and  inventive  genius 
following  the  immutable  laws  of  science  have  solved  for  the 
first  time  in  history  the  problem  of  mass  production,  but, 
unfortunately,  our  business  leadership  has  failed  to  realize 
to  a  large  extent  that  mass  production  requires  mass  con- 
sumption at  the  same  time,  if  our  economy  is  to  remain  in 
balance.  I  beheve  that  every  technical  advance,  every  im- 
provement In  our  machinery  in  this  country,  must  simul- 
taneously be  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  selling  prices  and 
an  advance  in  wages.  I  think  this  statement  Is  self-evident. 
What  good  does  it  do  to  produce  if  you  cannot  sell,  and  how 
In  th3  world  can  you  sell  goods  if  the  masses  of  our  people 
do  not  have  the  money  with  which  to  buy  back  the  very 
things  which  they  are  making  day  after  day  in  our  factories? 

The  situation  today  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  a 
voracious  monster  which  turns  around  and  starts  eating 
its  own  tall  and  keeps  on  going  imtil  It  arrives  at  its  mouth. 
We  produce,  but  we  cannot  sell.  We  build  up  a  great 
technological  machine,  a  great  mechanical  force  in  this 
country  capable  of  producing  in  terms  of  thousands  and 
even  millions  where  a  few  years  ago  we  were  producing  by 
hand  in  quantities  of  himdreds. 


We  have  failed  to  realize  that  bujing  power  l."  a  neces^^ry 
adjunct  to  production.  This  is  the  purpc!v»^  nf  this  legts- 
latlon  being  considered  t«lay.  Instead  of  passing  on  the 
benefits  of  this  machine  age  in  terms  of  lower  scHmg  prices 
and  higher  wages,  all  too  great  a  measure  of  (he  benefits 
which  have  accrued  from  machinery'  have  gone  Into  the 
hands  of  a  few  people,  those  who  control  our  mechanical 
forces,  and  this  is  the  real  reason  for  the  inequitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  today. 

I  say  that  if  our  people  cannot  buy  back  that  which  they 
are  producing,  men  will  be  thrown  out  of  work  in  ever  in- 
creasing numtjerr  from  now  on.  If  a  man  receives  $50  a 
week,  it  is  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense  that  he  can  buy 
only  fifty  $1  articles,  and  if  the  price  of  these  articles  is  ad- 
vanced so  that  he  can  buy  only  40  tomorrow  whore  he 
bought  50  today,  then  the  men  em.ployed  in  making  the  other 
10  units  are  automatically  thrown  out  of  work.  What 
business  needs  In  America  is  customers  more  than  it  does 
confidence.  If  we  will  furnish  business  customers,  I  believe 
that  the  confidence  end  will  take  care  of  itself.  I  think  It  Ls 
an  absolute  contradiction  to  say,  let  us  encourage  haziness, 
let  us  give  business  confidence,  so  that  it  will  expand  its 
productive  machinery',  when  already  the  productive  machin- 
ery of  business  is  geared  so  high  that  the  people  cannot  con- 
sume that  which  Is  produced.  What  common  sense  is  tlicre 
to  Increase  the  productive  capacity  of  business  in  this  coim- 
try when  today  under  present  circumstances  we  cannot  con- 
sume that  which  we  are  producing?  If  we  will  rai.se  the 
wages  among  those  segments  of  our  population  which  are 
on  the  very  fringe  of  our  economic  system,  the  submerged 
groups,  so  to  speak,  and  give  them  buying  power,  then,  and 
then  only  in  my  opinion  will  the  wheels  of  our  factories  start 
turning  once  more.     [Applause.l 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  speakers 
today. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
some  time  to  this  side? 

Mr.  WELCH.  I  cannot  do  that.  I  have  demands  far  in 
excess  of  the  time  I  have  at  my  disposal. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  getting  his  speakers  on  the  floor  I  yii-ld  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Martiti). 

COMPAKISON    or    SrNATK    AND    HOUSI    CHI'-D-LABOR    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some 
first-hand  knowledge  of  child  labor  and  of  long  hours  and 
low  wages.  I  left  school  at  the  age  of  14  years  to  go  Into  a 
tobacco  factory  and  work  72  hours  a  week  at  $4.50  a  week. 
and  since  I  tK'came  of  age  I  have  worked  on  the  section  a 
60-hour  week  for  $6.60  a  week. 

After  a  study  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  committee 
amendments,  I  can  say  that  I  can  go  along  with  the  bill  as 
presented  except  in  one  very  important  matter,  and  that  is 
the  child-labor  feature  of  the  bill.  The  original  Black- 
Connery  bill  carried  certain  limited  child-labor  provisions 
which  were  replaced  by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  with 
the  provisions  to  which  I  sliall  refer  specifically  in  a  moment, 
and  I  invite  the  close  attention  of  Members  to  an  analysis 
which  I  shall  make. 

When  the  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate  these  provisions  were 
voted  down,  and  in  their  place  was  substituted  what  Is  known 
as  the  Wheeler-Johii^n  child-labor  amendment  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  of  57  to  28. 

The  House  Labor  Committee  has  thrown  out  the  Wheeler - 
Johnson  amendment  in  toto  and  reinstated  the  discarded 
Senate  Labor  Committee  amendment.  It  is  word  for  word 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  amendment  which  had  been 
eliminated  in  the  other  body  and  the  Wheeler- Johnson 
amendment  substituted. 

ITie  action  of  the  Senate  was  taken  not  only  after  searching 
debate  by  leaders  who  are  outstanding  proponents  of  cliild- 
labor  legislation  and  who  had  their  own  bills  pending  but 
after  it  had  l)een  agreed  by  them  that  the  Senate  Libor  Com- 
mittee amendment  was  an  unconstitutional  dclegaiicn  of  leg- 
islative power  to  the  bureau  in  which  it  proposed  to  vest 
jiU"isdiction. 
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I  find  It  impossible  to  understand 
gation  of  power  to  a  department 
to  show  this  provision  to  be.    In  a 
bureau  not  only  all  the  children 
country  but  it  also  hands  over  the 

Before  taking  up  an  analysis  and 
committee  amendment  and  the 
I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  the  genesis 
labor  legislation.    The  first  Child 
Congress  in  1916.    It  prohibited  the 
state  commerce  of  the  products  o; 
named    industries.     It    was    held 
Supreme  Court  by  a  5-to-4  decision 
against  Dagenhart  June  3.  1918. 

lliat  act  was  sponsored  in  Congre^ 
Ing.  then  a  Member  of  the  House 
past  20  years  the  managing  editor  of 
of  the  21  standard  labor  railroad 
oiAnlon.  the  outstanding  labor 
SUtes. 

During  all  the  ensuing  years.  Mr 
Interest  in  child-labor  legislation, 
eral  trend  of  decisions  rendered  by 
this  year,  he  decided  to  try  for  the 
nal  child -labor  bin.    At  his  instan4e 
some  modifications  which  it  was 
acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
ate  by  Senator  JomfsoM  of  Colorado 
House. 

Later  it  was  decided  by  the 
Committee  at  a  hearing  on  child 
approach  of  the  bill  in  the  matter 
the    objective,    and    a   consolidation 
WHXxun  and  Johicson  was  effected 
ate  bill  2226.    At  the  same  time  I 
bill  In  the  House.  H.  R.  8306. 

I  shall  first  analyze  the  House 
I  shall  begin  by  saying  my  objections 

First.  It  sets  up  no  standards  wi 
trator  shall  exercise  the  vast 
In  him. 

Second.  It  vests  discretionary 
Children's  Bureau  to  exclude  any 
years  of  age,  in  any  and  all  occ 
of  the  law. 

Third.  It  vests  discretionary 
Children's  Bureau  to  exclude  from 
against  hazardous  occupations  any 
the  ages  of  16  and  18  years. 

Fourth.  It  provides  but  one  methbd 
labor  when  several  separable  methoqs 

Now,  let  me  briefly  analyze  the 
to  see  whether  these  objections  are 
slon  itself.    First,  let  me  say  that 
In  its  arrangement  in  the  bill  as  It 
prohibition  of  child  labor  is  to  be 
section  27.  page  53.  which  Is  the 
place  to  put  substantive  law;  whUb 
aootiodment  and  it«  standards  and 
be  found  in  paragraph  10.  section 
section.    It  reads  as  follows: 


such  an  attempted  dele- 

buieau  as  I  shall  undertake 

ward,  it  hands  over  to  the 

undpr  18  years  of  age  in  the 


la^. 

:omparison  of  the  House 

Whe<  ler-Johnson  amendment 

ind  history  of  this  child- 

ibor  Act  was  passed  by 

transportation  in  inter - 

child  labor  in  certain 

1  mconstitutional    by    the 

in  the  case  of  Hammer 


by  Hon.  Edward  Keat- 

Colorado.  and  lor  the 

Labor,  the  official  organ 

otganizations.  and.  In  my 

pu)lication   in   the   United 


Keating  never  lost  his 
encouraged  by  the  lib- 
he  Supreme  Court  early 
qeenactment  of  his  origi- 
his  original  bill,  with 
tho^ight  would  make  it  more 
introduced  in  the  Sen- 
and  by  myself  in  the 


labor 


pov  er 

the 


No  producer,  maniifacturer,  or  de&le> 
•hlpment    In    Interstate    commerca    an^ 
eatabUohment  situated  In  \h»  United 
within  30  days  prior  to  tlie  removal  of 
oppressive  chUd  labor  has  been  en^lcy^ 


proposed 


Now  we  must  go  back  to  a 
section  on  deflnltlons  for  the  definition 
labor  and  for  the  standards  and 
are  to  be  appilied  for  the  guidance 
the  law.    In  order  that  it  may  be 
the  definition  down  to  its  substantive 
deal  first  with  the  provisions  relatijig 
years  of  age. 

Oppressive  child  labor  meai^  a 
under  which  any  person  under  the 
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Interstate  Commerce 
bills  to  broaden  the 
of  methods  of  reaching 
of    bills    by    Senators 
and  introduced  as  Sen- 
introduced  a  counterpart 

cor(imittee  amendment,  and 
to  it  are  fourfold: 
thin  which  the  adminis- 
disc^etionary  powers  vested 


in  the  Chief  of  the 

all  children  under  16 

upatlons,  from  the  protection 


ponrer 
aid 


in  the  Chief  of  the 

protection  of  the  law 

iind  all  children  between 


House 


tlis 


of  dealing  with  child 

are  available. 

committee  provision 

sustained  by  the  provi- 

provision  Is  as  unique 

is  in  its  language.    The 

fdund  in  paragraph  (e)  of 

pe^ialty  section — a  singular 

the  mechanics  of  the 

limitations,  if  any.  are  to 

page  6 — the  definitions 


shall  ship  or  deliver  for 
goods    produced    In    any 

States  In  or  about  which. 

such  goods  therelrom.  any 


amendment  to  the 

of  oppressive  child 

li^nitatlons,  if  any,  which 

of  the  administrator  of 

easily  understood.  I  boll 

words,  and  I  shall 

to  children  under  16 


qondition  of  employment 
age  of  16  years  Is  em- 


ployed by  an  employer — other  than  a  parrnt — in  any  occu- 
parion. 

This  would  seem  to  be  clear  and  final:  but  when  we  go 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  definition  of  oppressive  child 
labor,  we  find  that  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  may 
exempt  any  employee  under  the  age  of  16  years  in  any  occu- 
pation which  he  shall  deem  not  Lo  constitute  oppressive 
child  labor.    I  quote: 

Now,  listen: 

If  and  to  the  extont  that  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
determines  that  such  rmployTncnt  Is  coiifined  to  periods  which 
will  not  Interfere  with  their  schooling  and  to  conditions  which  will 
not  Interfere  WTth  their  health  and  well-being. 

The  power  to  exempt  is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bureau  chief  to  the  extent  that  he  determines  such  employ- 
ment will  not  interfere  with  schooling  and  to  conditions  which 
will  not  interfere  with  their  health  and  well-being.  These 
conditions,  I  submit,  may  embrace  all  children  capable  of 
employment.    There  is  no  limit. 

The  paragraph  simply  means  that  the  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  can  exempt  any  one  or  more  children  under 
16  years  of  age  from  the  protection  of  the  law;  he  can  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  same  type  of  children  in  the  same 
occupation  and  between  the  same  type  of  occupations  in  the 
same  or  different  localities  I  think  it  was  rather  clearly 
pointed  out  m  the  debate  in  the  other  body,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  would  be  the  law  of  the 
case.  He  may  decide  without  let  or  hindrance  who  of  the 
8  to  10  millions  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  brought 
under  this  law  may  work  and  who  may  not.  The  President 
has  placed  at  12.000.000  the  number  uf  children  to  be  affected 
by  child-labor  legislation,  that  is,  12,000.000  actually  em- 
ployed. 

The  administration  of  this  provision  would  require  a  na- 
tional network  of  personnel  reaching  into  every  school  dis- 
trict in  the  land.  The  length  of  school  terms  and  other 
conditions  may  and  do  difTer  in  10,000  different  school  dis- 
tricts. Then  every  one  of  these  millions  of  children  must 
necessarily  be  examined  by  a  physician  and  must  be  re- 
examined and  kept  under  medical  .-supervision  to  determine 
whether,  if  exempt,  they  may  continue  exempt  from  the  law. 
And  there  is  no  bottom  age  limit,  no  age  minimum.  They 
can  be  exem.pt  at  the  ape  of  14  years,  12  years,  10  years,  8 
years,  or  6  years,  and  subjected  to  labor,  provided  the  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  who  will  never  .see  or  hear  of  the 
individual  child,  decides  through  some  local  supervisor  some- 
where in  the  land  that  it  may  work  or  not  work:  and  it  will 
be  the  same  with  all  the  millions  of  such  children  under  the 
law.  The  favoritism,  the  discrimination,  the  abuses  in  any 
such  system  would  be  innumerable  and  insufferable,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cost. 

I  now  pass  to  the  class  between  16  and  18  years  of  age. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  shall  quote  the  substantive  words: 

Oppressive  chUd  labor  m.'an.?  any  such  employee  between  16 
and  18  years  of  age,  employed  by  an  employer  (other  than  the 
parent)  — 

Now  listen — 

in  any  occupation  which  the  Chiff  of  the  Children's  Bureau  de- 
clares to  be  particularly  ha-.:ardous  or  de'rlmental  to  health  and 
well-being. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mx.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  am  very  sorry  to  deny  such 
a  distinguished  humanitarian.  I  have  not  the  time.  I  wish 
I  could. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given  you  all  of  the  provisions  with 
respect  to  child  labor  m  hazardous  occupations.  There  are 
no  standards  set  up;  no  mvcstiKation  required  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau;  no  gathering  of  information;  no 
findings  of  fact;  nothing  but  that  he  may  from  time  to  time 
declare  an  occupation  to  be  particularly  hazardous.  His 
nai:ed  ipse  dixit  is  the  law.  Tlie  opinicn  that  this  provision 
is  an  unconstitutional  dt  legation  of  legLslative  power  is  not 
limited  to  lawyers.  StraiibO  as  it  may  seem,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  House  committee  has  brought  this  discarded 
Senate  committee  provision  back  in,  it  is  ;ihared  by  no  less 
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an  official  than  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  On  page 
40  of  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  a  similar  provision  occurs  the  following: 

The  Chairmak.  Might  there  not  be  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  ynu  could  delegate  the  jxiwer  to  some  bureau  for  the  deW-rml- 
natiou  of  what  oonstitutes  and  what  did  not  a  hazardous  occupa- 
tion? 

Miss  Leneoot.  I  think  It  %7culd  be  much  better  in  this  attempt 
to  dnvtMnp  a  child-labor  bill  to  pick,  out  a  few  oocupatlons  which 
we  know  on  the  basis  of  experience  constitute  the  greatest  hazards 
and  specify  them  directly  In  the  bill,  and  not  attempt  to  go  Into 
the  area  of  delegation  of  power,  which  does  raise  certain  constltu- 
tlcnal  questions. 

The  abuses  to  which  this  unlimited  discretion  would  be 
subject,  in  the  matter  of  hazardous  occupations  are  as  un- 
limited as  the  prorision  with  respect  to  the  exemption  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age.  Tliere  must  be  not  less  than 
4.000,000  children  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years,  all  to 
Ix-  placed  imder  the  chief  of  a  bureau  having  now  no  com- 
parable jurisdiction  or  administrative  machinery  and  with- 
out a  single  standard  or  limitation  for  check  or  guidance  in 
the  law. 

I  may  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  definition  is 
silent  as  to  employment  of  children  under  16  In  hazardous 
work.  Ttiat  part  of  the  definition  applies  only  to  children 
between  16  and  18.  Does  this  leave  a  hiatus  in  the  law  with 
respect  to  children  under  16?  Are  they  fully  protected  from 
hst^ardous  occupations  by  the  definition  of  oppressive  child 
labor  respecting  children  under  16?  If  it  does  nothing  more, 
the  failure  to  apply  the  hazard  claiise  to  all  children  under 
18  years  of  age,  as  Is  done  in  the  Wheeler-Jcrfuison  amend- 
ment, raises  a  question  as  to  the  quality  of  workmanship  In 
the  House  committee  amendment;  and  if  it  gets  into  coiirt, 
which  it  will  when  children  under  16  get  Injured,  it  may  raise 
a  much  more  serious  question. 

Here  are  three  more  important  differences  between  the 
bills: 

Rrst.  The  Wheeler -Johnson  amendment  exempts  agricul- 
ture. The  House  committee  amendment  does  not.  If  it  is 
claimed  that  the  agricultural  exemptions  of  the  wage-hour 
parts  of  the  bill  apply,  then  I  reply  that  you  are  exempting 
child  labor  from  all  the  seasonal  industries  auxiliary  to  agri- 
culture. And  if  the  ws^e-hour  agricultural  exemptions  ap- 
ply to  child  labor,  where  does  the  application  of  the 
wage-hour  bill  stop?  Are  we  to  search  the  entire  bill  for 
child-labor  law? 

Second.  The  Wheelei'-Johnson  amendment  protects  com- 
mon carriers,  which  m^u  rely  on  the  statements  of  shippers. 
The  House  committee  £jnendment  does  not  protect  them. 

Third.  The  Wheeler>Johnson  amendment  empowers  the 
administrator  to  inspect  places  of  employment  and  records. 
The  House  committee  fimendment  does  not.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  very  Important. 

Fourth.  The  Whcele::-Johnson  amendment  makes  it  un- 
lawful to  aid  or  assist  in  the  transportation  of  such  child- 
labor  goods  or  to  sell  such  goods.  The  House  committee 
amendment  is  silent  or  these  essential  matters. 

One  parting  shot.  The  30-day  limit  In  the  House  com- 
mittee amendment,  after  which  child-labor  goods  may  be 
shipped  from  the  plant  opens  ways  for  escapement.  A  plant 
could  stock  up  with  child-labor  goods,  shut  down  for  30  days, 
then  ship  and  avoid  tae  law.  Depend  upon  the  exploiters 
of  child  labor  to  find  the  ways.  Tlie  Senate  limit  is  6  months. 
TTiere  ought  to  be  no  limit  except  ordinary  statutes  of  limi- 
tation. However,  the  Senate  limit  is  six  times  better  than 
the  House  committee  limit. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  Wheeler-Johnson  amendment,  and 
let  me  say,  first,  that  while  it  Includes  as  one  method  of  ap- 
proach the  prohibition  af  shipment  in  interstate  commerce,  it 
pro\ides  a  three-way  approach: 

First,  The  first  method  Is  the  subjection  of  child-labor 
goods  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  into  which  they  are 
shipped,  and  prohibits  the  shipment  In  of  such  goods  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  s-jch  Stat^-  or  Territoir-  There  are  now 
some  good  State  laws,  end  this  provision  may  result  in  othere. 

Second.  The  second  nethod  requires  the  labeling  of  child- 
labor  goods,  carrying  the  naiae  and  address  of  the  shipper 


and  the  consignee,  the  nature  of  the  prods,  and  the  kind  n? 
work  with  which  child  latKir  was  utili7<xl  m  th''  product i-^r 
of  the  goods.    This  is  re^;arded  by  labor  as  a  strong  detf^-rent 

Third.  The  third  nuthod  makes  :t  unlawful  w  traiusp^trt 
child-labor  goods  in  interstate  commerce 

It  is  cor.^.diutly  b'^ieved  tha;  the  first  m  ^  «;econd  rre'hMs, 
subjecting  the  goods  to  State  laws  and  I'U^hng,  will  tx'  si..-- 
tained  by  the  Supreme  Court  und.T  the  der-.si(^n  on  th"  Pr-isrm 
Goods  Act.  which  employs  both  of  Lhesc  mc'hods.  ami  vih^v 
recent  liberal  decisions  cf  the  Court  regarduig  labor  iegus- 
lation. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  third  method — prohibition  in  int/rstat/' 
commerce — will  be  sustained  and  Hammer  against  Dagcn- 
hart  overruled  for  the  reasons  controlling  in  the  Prison  Cioods 
case  and  other  recent  liberal  decisions. 

If  the  third  method  is  not  sustained — ^mark  thi.s — if  the 
third  method  is  not  .su.stained,  then  tiie  House  cnir.mlttee 
amendment,  which  rests  solely  on  the  prohibition  of  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce,  would  also  fall,  and  nothing  would 
remain. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  canriot 
yield.    I  have  not  the  time. 

In  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  hearings  in 
May  1937  on  five  cliild-labc>r  bills,  it  was  the  consensus  of 
committee  opinion  that  ail  these  approaches,  which  were  car- 
ried in  one  or  the  other  of  the  bills,  should  be  consolidat»?d  in 
one  Wll,  and  the  result  was  the  Wheeler -J  ahnson  amendment 
to  the  wage-hour  bill  In  the  Senate.  It  was  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee  by  Mr.  Keating,  who  was  the  first  wltni-ss  at 
the  hearings,  that  If  the  i>rohibition  of  shipment  approach 
fails  in  the  courts,  a  great  advance  would  still  be  made  by  the 
other  two  metliods.  I  do  not  see  how  tiiere  Is  any  room  to 
question  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  combining  these  sev- 
eral approaches  to  the  objective,  with  a  separability  clause,  as 
against  a  proposal  which  rests  upon  only  one  of  these 
methods,  and  that  one  the  most  doubtfal. 

Now,  let  me  pass  to  the  deftnltlor\s  of  child  labor  in  the 
Wheeler -Johnson  amendment  and  the  standards  set  up  In 
the  definition.  The  Wheeler-Johnson  amendment  defines 
child  labor.     I  quote: 

As  employment  of  a  human  being  under  the  tigc  of  16  yeiirs.  and 
as  employment  of  a  human  being  under  the  a^fe  of  18  years  at 
"extra  hazardous  work"^ 

Now  listen — 

at  extra  hazardous  work  sjieclfled  by  regulations  promultrated  pur- 
suant hereto,  which  speculations  shall  be  ba-sM  on  fac*.^  fuimd 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  the  relative  pc«s!bllity  of  Injury 
or  detriment  to  health  involved  In  the  various  tvp*"*  of  employ- 
ment, after  neceaaary  informatioD  on  tbe  subject  has  been  col- 
lectad  by  him  or  derived  by  him  from  sources  Icnowu  to  be 
reliable. 

TTie  difference  between  this  definition  and  that  in  the 
House  committee  amendment  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  and 
stated  In  a  sentence.  In  the  Senate  amendment  there  Is  no 
discretlcHi  permitting  multitudinous  and  unlimited  exemp- 
tions under  the  age  of  16  as  in  the  House  committee  provi- 
sion; and  under  the  age  of  18  the  procedure  in  determining 
hazardous  work  is  prescribed,  a  procedure  wholly  lacking  in 
the  House  committee  provision. 

Administration  of  the  law  is  placed  In  the  Department  of 
Labor.  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  where  you  place  it.  None 
of  these  jurisdictional  quarrels  go  to  the  merits  of  either 
wage-hour  or  child-labor  legl.slation,  azxi  we  should  not  per- 
mit them  to  do  so.  But,  where%'er  it  goes,  it  should  go  as 
definitely  worded  as  we  cAn  make  It,  and  It  should  go  Im- 
plemented with  every  arrow  that  may  hit  the  target, 

I  have  not  had  time  to  cover  all  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. It  Is  a  complete  piece  of  child-labor  legislation. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  proposals.  I  have 
pointed  out  fatal  dclrcts  in  the  H',u.se  comnuttee  amend- 
ments. I  have  raised  material  questions  winch  should  be 
satisfactorils  answered. 

Mr.  WOOD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.     I  am  scrr>-;  I  cannot  yield. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Men.bers  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  this  analysis 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  t  le  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  CThairman.  I  ask  the  lady 
from  New  Jersey  to  grant  me  2  mln  iitcs  more. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
minute  more. 

Mr.  WOOD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  the 
time.  Get  me  the  time  and  you  cm  ask  the  questions.  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  attitud;  on  this  legislation  and 
why.  An  analysis  of  the  House  ccmtnittee  amendment  shows 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  gastiire.  It  has  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on  in  any  court.  It  Is  defe;tive  in  every  important 
jjartlcular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vheeler -Johnson  amend- 
ment was  put  into  this  trill  in  the  Senate  after  a  thorough 
and  searching  det)ate  by  the  ablest  wage-hour  and  child- 
labor  leaders  in  that  body  and  is  sou  id  legislation,  thoroughly 
worked  out  If  you  will  read  it,  and  [  propose,  when  the  time 
comes  for  amendment,  to  opposf  the  House  committee 
amendment  and  if  it  Is  voted  down  then  to  move  to  reinsert 
In  the  bill  the  Wheeler- Johnson  anendment.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  t  le  gentleman  f ronr.  Colo- 
rado has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  0'<;onho»]. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  MapesJ  today  made  certain  re- 
marks In  reference  to  this  bill  beiiig  before  the  Conunittee 
OD  Rules.  Of  course,  a  bill  Is  never  before  the  Rules  Ccxn- 
mlttee.  It  is  not  a  legislative  comir  Ittee.  It  considers,  prin- 
cipally, resolutions  tor  the  consldei  ation  of  bills.  "Hie  con- 
fusion in  this  respect  has  been  pre  fuse  in  the  press  and  in 
statements  made  on  this  Goor.  3y  the  same  token  the 
Rules  Committee  could  never  prevent  the  conslderaticn  of  a 
bill  reported  from  a  standing  c(ximittce,  as  this  bill  was. 
That  subject  is  another  confusion  iiervading  places  occupied 
by  pers(»is  not  familiar  with  the  riles  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  gentleman  said,  first,  that  t  tie  rule  was  never  called 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee.    That 

He  said  that  no  representative 
ever  appeared  before  Rules  Commljttee.    That  is  correct 

He  said  that  no  hearing  was  h^ld  by  Rules  Committee. 
Ihat  is  correct- 
He  said  that  no  vote  was  held 
That  is  correct. 

He  said  that  the  distingiilshed 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Nortoh],  chairman  of 
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Is  correct, 
of  the  Labor  Committee 


n  the  Rules  Committee. 


never  appeared  before  the  Rules  Coi  nmittee.    That  is  correct. 


All  those  statements  are  correct, 
all  fairness  to  the  distinguished 


But  the  explanation,  in 
gentlewoman  from  New 


Jersey  and  the  Committee  on  Latxr,  is  Just  this:  The  gen- 


tlewoman from  New  Jersey  asked 
Rules  Conunittee  several  times,  in 
ferring  with  me  in  reference  to  a 
procedure.    I  finally  agreed  to  give 


For  a  hearing  before  the 
the  usual  manner,  con- 
hearing,  the  customary 
her  a  hearing  t)efore  the 


Rules  Committee  and  promptly  call(  !d  a  meeting  of  the  Rules 


Committee  for  that  purpose.  F^or 
morning  of  the  scheduled  meeting, 
clent  votes  In  the  Rules  Committee 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  the 


the  morning  of  the  meeting  I  consulted  with  the  Speaker 
and  the  majority  leader,  and  we  ill  knew  there  were  not 
enough  TOtes  in  the  Rules  Committee  to  report  out  a  rule 
Tliat  being  the  situation,  we  all  agreed  that  the  practical 
course  to  take  was  to  call  off  the  mating  of  the  Rules  Com 
mlttee  and  make  further  efforts 
▼otes. 

That  is  the  only  reason  the  distinguished  lady  from  New 
Jersey  or  other  Representatives  of 

not  appear  before  the  Rules  Coiunittee.  In  fairness  to 
them,  I  state  that  they  did  everyth  ng  within  their  power  to 
secure  a  rule.    They  were  ready  aid  willing  to  appear,  but  i 


gentlewoman  from  New 
the  Committee  on  Labor, 


several  days,  up  to  the 

I  sought  to  obtain  sufB- 

to  be  able  to  vote  out  a 

irage  and  hour  bill.    On 


«  receive  the  necessary 


It  W£ts  obvioasly  futile  to  hold  a  mectlriR  of  the  Rules  Cora- 
mltt4?e  when  there  clearly  wrrp  not  sutBcient  votes  to  report 
out  ii  rule  for  the  consideration  of  ihe  bill. 

TT.e  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   I  Mr.  O'Connor  1   has  expired. 

Ml-.  KELLER.  What  W3i5  the  attitude  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.     I  do  not  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  ihr  gentleman  has  expired. 

M:s.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman  from 
California  desire  to  use  seme  more  t:n;e? 

Mj-.  welch.     I  cannot  use  any  more  time  right  now. 

Mis.  NORTON.  The  gentleman  has  nobody  on  his  side 
who  Is  opposed  to  this  'aill.    That  is  fu^.e. 

Mj-.  WELCH.  There  are  a  number  of  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  desire  to  be  heard  and  will  be  heard 
tomcrrow.    They  are  not  available  at  this  time. 

Wliy  not  proceed  and  use  some  of  your  time? 

Mi-s.  NORTON.  I  may  say  I  have  used  considerably  more 
time  than  the  gentleman  from  California  has  used.  In  all 
fairness,  we  would  like  to  hear  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side. 

I  S'ield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
CtjrletI. 

Mi.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Committee,  I  am  one  of  the  27.000.000  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  who  voted  for  the  New  Deal  in  November 
1936  who  wishes  to  keep  faith  with  my  own  constituency  as 
well  as  the  constituencies  throughout  the  coimtry.  And,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  statements  made  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Dies  today  that  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  does 
not  contain  anything  which  calls  for  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  E>emocratic  side  of  the  House  to  live  up  to,  may  I  point  to 
you  just  a  few  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1936: 

We  hold  this  truth  to  be  self -evident,  that  the  test  of  a  repre- 
sentative government  Is  its  ability  to  promote  tiie  safety  and  hap- 
pines  of  the  people. 

We  hold  this  truth  to  be  sell-evident,  that  this  3-ycar  recovery 
In  &1]  the  basic  valuta  of  life  and  'he  reestabll.^hment  of  the 
American  way  of  living  has  been  brought  about  by  humanizing 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Govt>rnment  as  they  affect  the  personal. 
financial,  Lndustrlai,  and  agricultural  we!l-l)elng  of  the  .^Jiierican 
peopli?. 

We  hold  this  tmth  to  be  self-evident,  that  covemnient  In  a 
modern  civilization  has  certain  inescapable  obligations  to  Ita 
citizens,  among  whJch  are: 

(1)  Protection  of  the  family  and  the  home. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  democracy  of  opportunity  for  all  the 
people. 

(3)  Aid  to  those  overtaken  by  di"^aster. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  my  ostocmed  friend  and  col- 
league from  Texas.  Mr.  Dies,  m.ake  the  statement  here  today 
that  ;i  this  bill  were  pas-sr-d  it  only  would  afTect  some  500,000 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  gentleman  had  locked 
over  :he  testimony  submitted  at  'he  joint  hearing,  he  would 
have  found  statistics  which  would  indicate  that  4.000,000  at 
the  V(?ry  least  wotild  be  afTect^d  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  also  heard  somcbcdy  .say  that  WiUiam  Green,  president 
cf  th3  American  Fedcraticn  of  Labor,  was  opposed  to  this 
bill.  Let  tis  look  over  che  history  of  this  situation  and  let  us 
face  Ihe  facts.  Let  u.s  turn  to  page  211  of  the  m.inutes  of 
the  hearing  on  the  Pair  Labur  Standards  Act  of  1937,  part  I: 

STi.TiaiINT    OP     Wn,LIAM     CRZEN.     FRESIDfTNT     OF    THE    AMERIC.VK 
TTDTnATlVS     OT    LABOK 

Mr.  GRKEI7.  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
American  Federation  of  Lalx)r.  by  :u-tion  of  its  executive  council  on 
May  28,  1937.  endorses,  together  with  the  additional  sections  to  bo 
ofrere<l  herewith,  the  proposed  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cf  1937 
as  formulated  in  the  Black-Connrry  blU  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress if  the  United  States  on  May  24,   1937. 

Mr  COX.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURLEY.     I  do  not  yield,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  the  gentleman  interrupt- 
ing. He  has  not  been  just  to  426  Memibers  of  this  House, 
as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  when  he  did 
not  jrlve  this  House  a  chance  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion. Now  he  asks  me  to  be  jost  to  him.  Well,  well,  well. 
CLaujjhter.] 
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The  time  has  arrived  :'or  the  enemies  of  the  true  facts  to 
Join  handswlth  the  disciples  of  the  constitutional  right  of  every 
person  to  equal  opportunities,  in  keeping  wlUi  American  tra- 
ditions, and  strive  for  a  frank  and  intelligent  recognition  of 
this  wonderful  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  the  mass  ot  dis- 
tressed workers  of  America.  Let  us  join  together  to  drive 
this  existing  tragic  condition  or  blight  out  of  our  American 
life.  The  paralysis  which  handcuffs  misery  and  poverty  to 
8,000.000  heads  of  families,  and  registers  such  a  colossal 
financial  loss  in  purchasing  power  because  they  cannot  find 
a  job,  needs  strong,  poweiful  social  treatment  to  remove  that 
economic  strait  jacket,  it  is  my  hmnble  judgment  that  the 
Black-Connery  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  help  materially  in 
reaching  that  human  oiajective.  Good  government  exists 
when  those  who  are  neai  are  made  happy  and  those  far  off 
are  attracted.  Go  befoie  the  people  and  be  laborious  in 
their  affairs.  The  essen(«  of  any  remedy  to  reheve  poverty 
and  distress  is  a  good  job  at  a  decent  living  wage  and  reason- 
able maximum  hours  of  labor.  President  Roosevelt  started 
us  off  on  a  straight  com-se  ahead  in  leading  the  Nation  to 
economic  victories.  He  did  not  turn  corners  to  look  for 
prosperity,  and  he  will  not  do  it  now.  It  is  strange  that 
every  time  human  efions  Are  attempted  to  "jack  up"  the 
social  floor  level  of  the  submerged  masses  of  lalxar  suffering 
from  substandard  labor  ix>nditions  we  hear  an  uproar  from 
the  "economic  royalists"  and  their  allies  among  the  selfish 
business  groups  in  industry  In  opposition.  You  can  easily 
recognize  them — the  same  crowd  of  "big  business"  that  bar- 
tered and  traded  the  ecoaomic  birthright  of  the  States — the 
right  to  regulate  and  control  unfair  competition  in  intra- 
state and  Interstate  commerce. 

We  read  of  workers  In  cross  sections  of  the  country  receiv- 
ing $5  or  $6  a  week  and  of  being  compeUed  to  work  50  to  60 
and  80  hours  a  week  to  earn  that  much.  Here  is  some  food 
for  thought  for  the  "feudal  barons"  of  industry  and  big  busi- 
ness who  are  flooding  the  mails  of  the  Congressmen  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Black-Connery  fair  standards  of  labor  bill;  and 
who  are  they?  The  same  old  kings  of  high  finance  in  the 
l)oom  days  of  1929.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them"; 
that  simon-pure  stratum  of  constitutional  lawyers  who  in  the 
days  gone  by  sold  and  b'?trayed  the  economic  birthright  of 
hundred.s  of  thousands  of  bond,  stock,  and  secuilty  holders 
on  the  altar  of  selfish  grted.  Those  so-called  saviors  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  now  are  the  same  fraternity 
who  forgot  all  about  their  legal  code  of  ethics  in  the  past 
when  they  sacrificed  for  a  price  the  himian  rights  of  the 
public  at  large  with  impunity.    Have  you  forgotten  them? 

SPOKSor.s  or  tmb,  LABor  stani>aju).s  snx  face  its  arrsiiis 

In  all  my  public  experience  of  over  20  years  I  have  never 
recei\'ed  such  an  avalanche  of  mail  and  telegrams  from 
selfish,  prejudiced  interests  containing  invidious  attacks  as 
on  the  Black-Connery  bill.  Notwithstanding  the  concerted 
propaganda  directed  through  subsidized  channels  at  first, 
and  later,  by  wide  publicity  purchased  at  tremendous  expense, 
to  poison  the  minds  of  the  pubUc  and  the  minds  of  Members 
of  Congress,  the  true  friends  of  the  shackled  workers  of 
America  are  still  battling  for  a  fair  and  square  deal  for  the 
underpaid,  exploited  mass«?s  of  our  people.  Though  the  critics 
of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  "have  soimded  the  death  knell"  of 
this  himaane,  statesmanlike  legislation,  it  has  only  been 
"scotched"  and.  like  Barquo's  ghost,  it  has  come  back  to 
plague  them. 

CONSTITUTION   B    NOT   A   STKAIT   JACKTT 

The  Constitution  Is  not  a  strait  Jacket,  but  is  meant  to 
serve  all  the  people  in  all  iiections  of  our  great  Nation.  There 
are  critics  who  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the  Black- 
Connery  bill.  They  aller3«  It  violates  States'  rights.  Tlie 
most  of  the  critics  usins  this  specious  contention  fail  to 
apply  the  truth  in  the  attempt  to  reach  a  logical  coDclusioa 
My  hiunble  layman's  c^nion  is  that  the  bill  is  legal  and 
constitutional,  and  is  basi>d  on  the  existing  puUic  record  of 
past  precedent,  which  I  used  as  a  premise  to  work  from,  la 
the  reasoning  process  1*>f^tr>g  to  my  own  hiunble  concJufiiona. 


■TAXTATIOH    WACXK.    XnOOUkaOM XMLM    HODOS,    AND    CHILD    UlBOm    MdlT    OO 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  l>eg  to  inform  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
we  have  a  sacred  pledge  to  keep  before  adjournment  to  the 
miUions  of  our  iU-nourished,  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed  American 
citizens  and  their  families  dependent  upon  them.  We  Mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  majority  were  elected  on  a  platform 
in  November  1936  which  pledged  a  policy  of  humane  treat- 
ment of  this  serious  social  problem  affecting  the  economic 
structure  of  the  Nation.  With  this  worthy  object  in  mind, 
the  administration  recommended  constructive  social  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  weakened  morale  of  the  handcuffed  workers 
who  constitute  the  "forgotten  men  and  women"  of  America 
today.  This  large  group  of  our  people  are  the  exploited  type 
so  specifically  requiring  the  protection  of  the  strong  arm  of 
Uncle  Sam,  The  Black-Connery  fair  standards  of  lal)or 
bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate.  Tlie  Labor  Committee  of 
the  House  held  a  long  series  of  tedious  public  hearings  and 
executive  sessions  since  the  early  part  of  June,  under  the 
skillful  giudance  of  the  chairman,  Hon.  William  Connery,  Jr., 
who  died  suddenly  while  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  fighting 
for  the  passage  of  his  bill  to  help  labor.  The  gentle  lady  from 
New  Jersey,  Hon.  Mary  Nobton,  succeeded  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Labor  Committee,  and  diligently  continued  the 
battle  for  labor,  day  after  day,  for  3  weeks  tmtil  she  finally, 
with  the  cooperation  of  her  committee,  submitted  a  favorable 
report  of  the  Black-Connery  bill  to  the  House  for  final  action 
thereon,  and  sincerely  trusts  the  bill  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  how  does  the  time  stand? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  has 
1  hour  and  20  minutes  rem.aining.  "Hie  gentleman  from 
California  has  1  hour  and  43  minutes  remaining. 

Mrs.  NORTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  the  Speaker  having 
restmied  the  chair,  Mr.  McCorbsack,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  tinder  consideration  the 
bill  S.  2475,  the  wage-hour  bill,  had  come  to  no  resclutioa 
thereon. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  the  remarks  I  made  this  afternoon  and  to 
Include  therein  a  plank  from  the  Republican  platform  on 
labor,  and  certain  other  short  extracts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  insert  therein  a 
statement  in  the  form  of  letters  by  the  attorney  general  of 
Texas  and  by  the  comptroller  in  regard  to  the  collection  of 
cigarette  taxes  and  the  assistance  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment should  give;  also  to  include  a  copy  of  a  bill  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr.  TarvxrI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

IlLere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  from  the 
passage  of  the  wage-hotir  bill  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  REcoto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarlu  in  the  Rkcqu)  and  to  include 
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therein  a  biJletin  from  the  United 
Statistics  showing  the  hourly  entra4ce 
skilled  workers  in  20  industries. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  ol  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THX  HOUSX 

Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask 
louse  for  1  minute, 
to  the  request  of  the 


flooding 


alo 


thiit 


reason 


Japiin 


Mx.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
the  Japanese  sank  one 
remind  the  House,  Mr. 
this  coimtry.  Our 
priced  goods  made  by 
want  to  remind  the 
been  an  increase  in  the 
1937.  I  also  want  to 
the  chief  explanation 
press,  is  that  so  much 
shipped  to  Japan. 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  ex- 
>assed  at  the  last  session 
this  act  is  not  being 
is  because  it  would  be 
It  was  pointed  out 
unwise  measure  it  was. 
trouble  IX  enforced  and 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to 
to  the  request  of  the 


PKUOSSION  TO  ADDRESS 

Mrs.   ROGERS   of   Massachusett  i. 
nnanimous  consent  to  address  the 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obJectl4n 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts, 
remind  the  House  that  on  yesterdaj 
of  our  gunboats.     I  also  want  to 
Speaker,  that  Japanese  goods  are 
workers  cannot  compete  with  low 
poorly  paid  labor  of  Japan.     I 
House.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  has 
amount  of  exports  to  Japan  during 
remind  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  this  Increase,  accordiiig  to  the 
cotton,  a  war  commodity,  has  been 

I  also  want  to  remind  the  House, 
tremely  unf  orttmate  Neutrality  Act 
of  Congress.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
enforced.  It  is  generally  believed, 
unfriendly  to  China  and  help 
at  the  time  of  Its  passage  what  an 
one  that  was  likely  to  get  us  Into 
very  dangerous  If  not  enforced. 

[Here  the  gavel  felLl 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
happy  situation. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  all  o 
our  feelings  may  be,  not  to  add  in 
oess  or  unrest  in  the  world  today 
own.     [Applause.]     I  deeply  regret 
as  have  Just  been  made  by  the 
chusetts.    If  we  are  to  remain 
if  we  are  to  ronain  out  of  war, 
responsibility  should  be  very  carefu 
ances  and  leave  these  matters  to 
at  least  until  Congress  may  be 
drastic  action. 

[Here  the  gavel  feU.l 

KXTENSION  or   RxiuKKS 

Mr.  LUBCKE  of  Michigan.  Mr.  £  peaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remark*  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude therein  a  letter  which  I  re:eived  from  Mr.  Ajrrea, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Ccmmission,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  of  mine  on  the  subject  of  mill :  testing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.    Mr.  Speakel".  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
therein  some  speeches  I  made  witlkin  the  past  month. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecU^n  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mj".  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  renarks  in  the  Rfcord,  but 
not  on  the  pending  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti<|n  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  IJ  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  and  revise  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rkcord  and 
toclude  therein  a  statement  by  J.    barren  Madden.  Chair 
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states  Bureau  of  Labor 
rates  of  common  un- 


thje  world  is  in  a  very  un- 

us,  it  matters  not  what 
liny  way  to  the  imhappi- 
3y  any  utterance  of  our 
therefore,  such  remarks 
ge|itlewoman  from  Massa- 
1;  yea.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thi>se  of  us  in  positions  of 
about  our  public  utter- 
executive  department; 
upon  to  take  some 


tte 
caied 


man  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  he  made 
this  Dioming  on  the  subject  of  freedoni  of  the  press. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  Liie  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION   TO   ADDRESS   THE    HOrSK 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  propound  a  que.stion  of  the  majority  floor 
leader . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman  from  Ma.ssachusett3 
[Mrs.  Rogers]  asks  unanimous  consent  to  propound  a  ques- 
tion to  the  majority  leader.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mn.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
wants  war  or  entanglinf?  alliances  any  less  than  I  do.  I  want 
to  keep  lis  out  of  war,  to  keep  us  out  of  entangling  alliances. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  df  mand  the  regular  order. 

Mn;.  ROGERS  of  Masoachusetts.  Will  the  majority  leader 
make  a  suggestion  as  to  \vhat  we  can  do  in  the  way  of 
neutrality  legislation  to  improve  the  situation? 

Mr  RAYBURN.  That  is  not  my  responsibility  at  the 
moment. 

Mr:5.  ROGERS  of  Ma.s.sachiusPtt.-.  Whn.'=p  responsibility  is 
it  to  jnact  neutrality  legislation  if  not  the  Congress? 

LE.WE   OF  .^B.SENCE 

By  unarumous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  as 
f  oUov.'s : 

To  Mr.  W.vRREN,  indefinitely,  on  account  of  death  in 
family. 

To  Mr.  Rehly  '  it  the  request  of  Mr.  Boile.\u)  ,  for  1  week, 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 

To  Mr.  BoYLAN  of  New  York,  indefinitely,  on  account  of 
illness. 

EXTENSIO.V    OF    REM\RKS 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  therein  the  Child  Labor  Act  of  1916. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SES.KTE    BILL   REFFKRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title  was  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3114.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a  bndge  across  the  Ten- 
nessee River  between  Colbert  County  and  Lauderdale  County, 
Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ADJOrRNMENT 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

Ttie  motion,  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and 
58  minutes  p.  m.  >  the  Hoti.se  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  December  14.  1937.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE   HEARINGS 

COaOCITTEK  ON   MEr.CHAN'T   M.^RINE    KSD   FISHERIES 

Tlie  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532,  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  room  219, 
Hou;ie  Office  Building,  on  Tur^day.  December  14,  1937, 
at  10  a.  m. 

COMMITTEE    ON    IMMIGRATION    AND    NATTJR.ALIZATION 

There  will  be  a  meedng  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  in  room  445,  Old  House  Office  Building, 
at  10:  30  a.  m..  on  Wednesday,  December  15.  1937,  for  hear- 
ing on  H.  R.  8549.  for  public  consideration  of  bill  to  deny 
United  States  citizenship  to  persons  advocating  government 
by  dictatorship. 

COMMITTEE   ON   THE   jrDICIARY 

There  will  be  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  room  346,  House  Office  Building,  Wednesday 


the  reasoning  process  Ifa^j^g  to  my  own  humble  caDclusioaa.  i  to  extend  my  own  remarKs  in  me  kxcou  ana  to  mciuae 
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morning,  December  15,  1937.  at  10:30  a.  m..  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  199.  proposing  in  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  pnvide  a  referendum  on  war. 

The  Special  Bankruptcy  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hole  a  pubbc  hearing  on  the  Prazier- 
Lemke  bill.  S.  2215.  to  anend  section  75  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  in  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  rtXHn  at  346,  House  Office 
Building,  on  Friday,  December  17,  1937,  at  10  a.  m. 

COMMITTEE  ON  UTTER  STATK  AND  FOREIGN   COMMERCX 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Crosskr's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m..  Thursday,  December  16,  1937.  BusLuess  to  be  consid- 
ered: Hearing  on  House  Joint  ResoluUcm  389,  distribution 
and  sale  ol  motor  vehicles. 

There  will  be  a  meetin?  of  Mr.  Malorkt's  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Inteistate  and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  December  16,  1937.  Business  to  be  consid- 
ered: Hearing  on  S.  1261,  through-routes  bill 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Martin's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  4,  1938.  Business  to  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  sales-tax  bills,  H.  R.  4722  and  H.  R.  4214. 

There  will  be  a  meetirg  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10  a.  m..  Tuesday  January  11. 
1938.  Business  to  be  cojisidered:  Hearing  on  S.  69,  train- 
lengths  bill. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive  commimications 
were  taken  from  the  Sper Jeer's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

886.  A  letter  from  the;  Under  Secretary,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  from  the  Nobel  Committee  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament  a  cofy  of  the  committee's  circular  fur- 
nishing information  with  reference  to  proposals  of  candidates 
for  the  Nobel  peace  prize  for  the  year  1938 ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

887.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  bill  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Employees 
Compensation  Act  applicable  to  civil  oflBcers  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  of  ^he  Alaska  Railroad,  Territory  of 
Alaska,  who  are  citizen: i  of  the  United  States."  approved 
June  29.  1936.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Civil  Service. 

889.  A  letter  from  the  national  legislative  committee  of  the 
American  Legion,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  American  Li^glon  for  the  10  montlis  of  the  cur- 
rent year  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation. 

PUBLIC  BIU^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  ruli;  xxii  iniblic  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOTT:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8686)  to  aid  in  providing  a 
permanent  mooring  for  the  battleship  Oregon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VOORHIS:  A  till  (H.  R.  8687)  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  aa  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MERRITT:  A  t)ill  (H.  R.  8688)  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  outstanding  interests  in  land  in  the  military 
reservation  of  Schenectswly  General  Depot.  N.  Y^  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Ctimmittee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIGELOW:  A  bUl  (H.  R.  8689)  to  authorize  a  pre- 
liminary examination  and  survey  of  Miami  River  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  flood  control  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flood  Control 

By  Mr.  GASQUE:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8690)  granting  a  pension 
to  widows  and  dependent  children  of  World  War  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Pe  isions. 

By  Mr.  SCRUGHAM  A  bill  (H.  R.  8691)  to  amend  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  lAnAs 


By  Mr.  SUTPHIN:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8692>  authorizing  and 
directing  the  establishment  of  a  training  station  for  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS:  Resolution  iH.  Res.  382)  to  amend 
rules  X  and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Also,  resolution  (H.  Res.  383)  to  amend  rules  X  and  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT:  Joint  resolution  CR.  J.  Res.  5^7)  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  to  suspen*-!  economic  relations  with  Japan ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Maryland:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
538)  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  nations,  to  suspend  economic  relations 
with  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BETTER:  A  blU  (H.  R.  8693)  conferring  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States  to  hear, 
consider,  and  render  judgment  on  the  claims  of  Andrew 
Count  Pulaski  against  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  GREEN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8694)  for  the  rcUef  of  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Greene.  Anna  Harvey,  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Elmore;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  West  Virginia:  A  bill  iH.  R.  8695) 
granting  a  pension  to  Araminta  Webb;  to  the  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8696)  for 
the  relief  of  Ruby  Z.  Winslow;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan:  A  bill  <H.  R.  86C7)  for  the 
relief  of  Floyd  F.  Buck;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions  and  papers  were  laid 
on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

3591.  By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana:  Petition  of  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Abrams  and  others  with  reference  to  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  any  war  on  foreign  soil;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3592.  By  Mr.  BOYLAN  of  New  York:  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Association  at  a 
meeting  held  December  1.  1937.  in  New  York  City,  opposmg 
the  passage  of  House  bills  7365  and  7863  transferring  the  work 
now  being  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army  to  another  governmental  department  with  civilian  sup- 
ervision, etc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Hartwrs. 

3593.  By  Mr.  CULKIN:  PeUtion  of  Local  15.  International 
Woodworkers  of  America.  Escanaba,  Mich.,  urging  an  embargo 
on  all  shii»nents  of  whatever  nature  to  or  from  Japan  until 
armed  forces  of  Japan  are  withdrawn  from  China,  including 
Manchuria;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3594.  Also,  petition  of  Local  15,  International  Woodworkers 
of  America.  Escanaba,  Mich.,  urging  repeal  of  legislation  and 
policies  interfering  with  shipments  of  arms  and  materials  to 
Spain  and  placing  of  embargo  on  shipments  to  Italy  and 
Germany  until  such  time  as  all  armed  forces  of  Italy  and 
Germany  are  withdrawn  from  Spain;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Ccanmerce. 

3595.  Also,  petition  of  the  Lewis  County  Pamona  Grange, 
Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  opposing  enactment  of  the  Black-Con- 
nery  wage  and  hour  bill ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3596.  Also,  petition  of  the  Cape  Vincent  Grange.  No.  599, 
Cape  Vincent.  N.  Y.,  opposing  enactment  of  the  Black-Con- 
nery  wage  and  hour  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3597.  By  Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON:  Petition  of  Hon. 
William  MoGraw,  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
favoring     House    bill     8045,    autiionz^ng     the     Post    OfDce 
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Department  to  cooperate  with  the  J  tates  In  the  collection  of 
State  cigarette  and  tobacco  taxes;  io  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 

359«.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Ccjuncil  of  the  city  of  HilU- 
boro.  Tex.,  opposing  reduction  of  fu4ds  for  Federal  highways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Roads. 

3599.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  oi  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  concerning  the  :  Jorris  bill  (8.  2555)   and 
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the  Mansfield  bill   (H.  R.  7365) 
regional  authorities;  to  the  Comnfi 
bors. 
3400.  By  Mr.  MEAD:  Petition  of  66  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


fpr  the  establishment  of 
tee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 


citizene, 


urging  favorable  action  on  the  Capp  er-Culkin  bill  to  prohibit 


the  advertising  of  liquor  by  radic 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3«01.  By  Mr.  PFEEPER:  Petition 
aation  of  New  York,  concerning  the 
the  Mansfield  bill  (H.  R.  7365) ;  to 
and  Harbors. 

3602.  By  Mr.  SHANLEY:  Petition] 


bury  in  condemnation  of  the  growtt  of  Nazi  activities  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3603.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Michigan  Good 
Roads  Federation,  regarding  the  rejection  of  any  efforts  to 
curtail  Federal  appropriations  for  l^ghway  development;  to 
the  Committee  on  Roads. 

3604.  Also,  petition  of  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and 
Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America,  ijocal  No.  18,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 


SENAT 


to  the  Committee  on 

of  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
Norrisbill  (S.  2555)  and 
he  Conunittee  on  Rivers 

of  the  citizens  of  Watex- 


TUESDAY,   Decembei  14,   1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November  16,  1937^ 

"Ilie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  mepdian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

MESSAGES  ntOM  THE  ^RESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  ]>resident  of  the  United 
States  were  communicated  to  the  4enate  by  Mr.  Latta.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 

THE  JOX7RNAJ. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Baexlxt.  anc 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the 

endar  day  Monday.  December  13.  1J937,  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved 

CALX  OP  THE  n^LL 

Blr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Tlie 
•nie  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
tors  answered  to  their  names: 


abs  ence 


clerk 


of  a  quorum, 
will  call  the  roll, 
ind  the  following  Sena- 


Adams 

Andretn 

Aahunt 

Austin 

BaU«y 

BanMhMMl 

Barkier 

Berry 

Bilbo 

Bone 

BoT«h 

Bridges 

Brown.  Mlclx. 

Brown.  N.  H. 

BuIUey 

Bulow 

Bxirke 

Brrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

ChavsE 

Oonnally 


Copeland 

Davis 

Oleterldi 

Donahey 

Duffy 

Blender 

Prazler 

Oeorge 

Olbson 

OlUetta 

OlasB 

Oraves 

Green 

Oufley 

Hide 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hsyden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 


PbUrtte 


King 

La 

Lee 

Lodge 

Logan 

Lonerfkn 

Lundm  n 

McAdo } 

McCar^an 

McGUl 

UcKelkr 

McNar' 

Maion<y 

tilller 

Ml  n tor 

Moore 

Murraj 

Neely 

Norrte 

o; 

Overtoi 
Pepper 
Plttmai 


>'Mab(  iney 


Mr.  MINTON.    I  announce  that 
ware  [Mr.  Huchks]  is  detained  froiji 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr 
f^txn  Slinols  [Mr.  Lcwssj  are  defaiited 


by  unanimous  consent, 
proceedings  of  the  caj- 


Pope 

RadclUTe 

Reynolds 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Shipstead 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stelwer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Townsend 

Truman 

TydlDRs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


he  Senator  from  Dela- 
the  Senate  because  of 


:Xaiik]  and  the  Senator 
on  important  public 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ninety-one  Senators  havLig  an- 
s^'ered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  p-esent. 

REPORT   OF   FEDERAL   FIRE   COUNCIL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and.  with  the  accompanymg  report,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Congress, 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Fire  Council. 

Fra.nklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  White  House.  December  13,  1937. 

ORDINAJJCES  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION  OF   PUERTO  RICO 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs,  a.-  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  38  of  the  act  or  Congress,  approved 
March  2,  1917.  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  civil  govern- 
ment for  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes."  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  certified  copies  of  each  of  five 
ordinances  adopted  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  ordinances  are  described  in  the  accom- 
panying letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  forwarding 
them  to  me, 

Fra.vklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Thi  Whitx  House.  December  13.  1937. 

LIMIT.AnON    OF    FUNDS    FOR    FEDERAL-AID    HIGHWAYS 

The  \'1CE  PRESIDENT  laid  bffore  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Apriculture.  tran.'^mittine;  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act, 
approved  July  11,  1916,  a^  amended  and  supplemented,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which,  with  the  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfSces  and  Post 
Roads. 

PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adoted  by  the  Santa  Barbara  County  'Calif.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  favoring  the  prompt  enactment  of  the  bill  <H.  R. 
7558)  to  extend  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  in  California,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  nn  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  presented  a  memorial  of  86  citizens  and 
seamen  of  Houston,  Tex.,  remonstrating  against  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  'S.  30781  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  protesting  against 
the  proposal  to  place  maritime  employees  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Mediation  Board  in  case  of  dispute, 
which  was  referred   to  thp  Committee   on  Commerce. 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  Che- 
nango County  'N.  Y.)  Pomona  Grantre.  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, protesting  against  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  bill,  or  similar  legislation, 
which  was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  resolutions  adopted  by  Oatka  Palls 
Grange.  No.  394.  of  Le  Roy.  and  Broome  County  Pomona 
Grange,  both  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  protesting  agam.st  the  enactment  of  pending  crop- 
control  legislation,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  memorial  of  sundry  citizens  of  Lewis 
and  Oneida  Counties.  N.  Y.,  remonstrating  against  the  en- 
actment of  crop-control  legislation,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows- 

By  Mr.  WHEELER: 

A  bill  (S.  3132)  granting  to  certain  needy  persons  the 
right  to  obtain  fuel  from  lands  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  near  Miles  City,  Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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By  Mr.  BONE: 

A  bill  (S.  3133)  for  the  relief  of  KetUe  FaUs  School 
District  No.  154;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  ASHURST  (by  request) : 

A  bill  (S.  3134)  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  applicable  to  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committer  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING: 

A  bill  (S.  3135)  to  amtnd  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  confer 
authority  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and  determine  the 
claim  of  Lester  P.  Barlow  against  the  United  States";  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

A  bill  (S.  3136)  for  tlae  relief  of  the  ofiBcers  of  the  Rus- 
sian Railway  Service  Corps  organized  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment under  authority  of.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  service  during  the  war  with  Germany;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs. 

INDEriNITE   POSTPONKMrNT  OF  A  KLL 

On  motion  by  Mr.  McNaht,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  be  dlachaxged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3137)  to  aid  In  pro- 
viding a  permanent  mooring  for  the  battleship  Orrgcn,  and  the 
bill  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

AGRICTTLTtTRAL    BKLIKT — ^AJCEITDMKirTS 

Mr.  Bone  and  Mr.  Ritbskll  each  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, and  Mr.  Bankhkad  submitted  three  amendments,  in- 
tmded  to  be  proposed  by  them,  respectively,  to  the  bill 
(S.  2787)  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the 
major  agricultural  c<»nmodlties  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  severally 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY  submitted  four  amendments  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  him  to  the  amendment  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Pope  to  Senate  bill  2787.  the  agricultural  relief 
bill,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

THE    PROBLEM    OP    SEAGOING    PERSONNEL    AND    rTS    P06SIBLS 
SOLUTION — ADDRESS   BY   JOSEPH   B.   WEAVER 

IMr.  Copeland  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  published 
in  the  Record  an  address  made  by  Joseph  B.  Weaver  before 
the  Propeller  Club  Convention  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1937,  on  the  subject  of  The  Problem  of  Seagoing 
Personnel  and  Its  Possible  Solution,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

THE   ROMANCE   OP   ALABAMA   HISTORY — STATEMENT   BY   THOMAS   M. 

OWEN,   JR. 

[Mr.  Bankhead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  «itltled  "The  Romance  of  Ala- 
bama History,"  by  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Jr,  which  appears  In 
the  Appendix.] 

DOPED    MONEY — AODRTSS    BY    nNATOI    BRTOCKS 

[Mr.  Johnson  of  California  asl^ed  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  published  In  the  Record  a  radio  address  by  Senator 
Bridges  entitled  'Doped  Money,"  delivered  on  December  11, 
1937.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

BCR.  BCADDEN'S  defense — ^EDITOKIAL  IN  FITTSBT7RGH  PRESS 

[Mr.  Burke  asked  and  obtained  leaw  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Madden's  Defense," 
pubUshed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  Monday,  December  13. 
1937,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  PRESENT  BUSINESS  SITUATION 

[Mr.  Reynolds  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  published  in  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  of  December  12,  1937,  entitled  'TWve  Against  New 
Deal  Seen,"  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

REdPROCITT  INrORMATIOR 

[Mr.  Barkley  asked  and  obtain«i  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  memorandum  Issued  by  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  containing  suggestions  as  to  method 
and  character  of  representations  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information,  which  appears  In  the  Appendix.] 


THE  GRAND   COULEE   DAM ADDRESS   BT    SECRETARY   ICKBS 

[Mr.  Bone  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  prtnt«l  in  the 
Record  an  address  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Hon. 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  bids  for 
the  completion  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Wa.sh..  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.! 

ADDRESS  BY  JESSE  H    JONES  BEPORE  NEW  YORK  SOUTHRRN 

SOCIETY 

[Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  by  Jesse  H.  Jones  at  the  fifty- 
second  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Southern  Society,  on 
Friday  evening.  December  3,  1937,  which  appears  In  the 
Appendix.] 

A    PROPHETIC    UTTERANCE    BY    ELrHU    ROOT — EDITORIAL    BY    DAVID 

LAWRENCE 

[Mr.  Wagner  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  by  David  Lawrence  entitled  "A 
Prophetic  Utterance  by  Ellhu  Root,"  published  In  the 
United  States  News  of  December  13,  1937,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

THE   SINKING   OP   THE   U.    8.    GUNBOAT   "PANAY" 

[Mr.  Bone  sisked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Childrt-n  Playing  on  the 
Madhouse  Lawn."  published  In  the  Philadelphia  Record  of 
December  14.  1937,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

CH>ERATIONS    OP    NATIONAL    LABOR    RELATIONS    BOARD ADDRESS    OP 

CHARLES  PAHY 

[Mr.  Wagner  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  by  Charles  Pahy,  General  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  delivered  In  New 
York,  on  December  9.  1937,  which  appears  In  the  Appendix! 

POWER  DEVELOPMENT  ON  YADKIN  RIVER,  N.  C. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  November  17  on  the  antilynching  bill,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Bailey!  made  ref- 
erence to  what  he  conceived  to  be  some  of  the  Ills  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  perhaps  some  of  the  things  that  aggravated  the  sit- 
uation, or  contributed  thereto.  Among  those  things  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  was  the  propoeed  development  of  a  power 
project  in  North  Carolina  on  the  Yadkin  River. 

Prom  what  the  Senator  said,  and  from  reading  the  Record 
thereafter,  I  received  the  impression  that  it  was  his  com- 
plaint that  the  Federal  Government  was  intruding  Itself  Into 
the  picture,  and  thereby  had  prevented  the  development  by 
private  Institutions  of  this  power  project. 

As  the  Senator  was  not  discussing  that  particular  thing 
at  the  time,  but  was  rather  addressing  himself  to  the  anti- 
lynching bill,  I  am  sure  he  did  not  give  as  careful  considera- 
tion to  his  remarks  and  the  accuracy  thereof  as  he  ordi- 
narily would  have  done,  because  as  I  say,  I  received  the  im- 
pression, and  I  think  a  reading  of  the  Record  will  give  the 
Impression,  that  the  Federal  Government  was  intruding  in 
that  situation,  and  that  Mr.  McNlnch,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  had  voluntarily  assumed  some 
jurisdicti(m  which  probably  he  was  not  authorized  to  assume. 

I  am  in  possession  of  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  In 
that  case;  and  from  a  reading  of  It  I  find  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Conomlsslon  was  Invoked  by 
the  private  corporation  itself — ^that  is  to  say,  the  Carolina 
Aluminum  Co. — In  an  application  which  It  made  for  a 
license  to  construct  a  dam  upon  this  stream,  the  Yadkin 
River,  and  that  in  assuming  jurisdiction  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  was  not  proceeding  under  any  law  of  this  ad- 
ministration or  under  any  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  taut  was  proceeding  under  the 
Power  Act  of  1920,  and  what  it  conceived  to  be  the  law 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as 
will  more  fully  appear  in  the  opinion  Itself. 

In  order  that  that  erroneous  impression,  as  I  conceive  it 
to  be,  may  be  corrected  In  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  may  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  Imme- 
diately following  my  remarks  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
In  this  case. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
so  ordered. 
The  opinion  is  as  follows: 

In   the   matter   oX   declaration  of 

Co.     Docket  No 

By  the  Commission: 

PursujiDt  to  the  terms  of  Bectlon 
Act,  there  was  filed  on  June  7,  1937. 
a  corporation  organized  and  operating 
Una.   a   declaration  of   lt«   Intention 
poller  development  on  the  Yadkin  Rl^er 
79  miles  upstream  from  Cheraw.  8.  C. 

Declarant  proposes  to  construct  a 
In  len^h  and  93*2eet  In  height,  and 
■tore  23  000  acre-feet  of  water  and  wt^en 
of  3.032  acres.     The  powerhouse  is  to 
of  approximately  50,000  k.  ▼.  a.  capacl 
varying  from  48  feet  to  59  feet  with 
feet.     The   turbines   will   have   a   hydi^ullc 
about  9.800  cubic  feet  of  water  per 

Five  existing  power  dams  develop 
in  the  Tadkln  River  between  Sallsbi^y 
available    storage    capacity    of    these 
609400  acre-feet,  to  which  the 
23.000  acre- feet 


Intention,   Carolina   Aluminom 


b)    of  the  Frderal   Power 

by  Carolina  Aluminum  Co  , 

In  the  Slate  of  North  Caro- 

construct   a   hydroelectric 

near  Tuckertown,  N.  C, 


d^m  approximately  1.320  feet 

reservoir  with  capacity  to 

full  with  a  surface  area 

lave  two  units  with  a  total 

y.  to  operate  under  a  head 

i^ormal  operating  head  of  55 

capacity   to   discharge 

under  normal  head. 

the  larger   part   of   the   fall 

and  Cheraw.     The   total 

ftve    reservoirs    amounts    to 

Reservoir  would  add 


se<iond 


Tuck(  rtown 


CHSONOLOCT   OF   PtC  CZKDINO 


A  preliminary   Investigation  of   the 
declaration  of  intention  led   the 
down  for  public  hearing  on  July  23 
quired  briefs  to  be  submitted  and  ai 
counsel  fixed  September  IS  for  the 
date  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
lect  matter  of  the  proceeding  and 
Ita  department   of  consenratlbn  and 
Information  bearing  upon  the 

Upon   its   own   motion   the   Comm 
and  In  order  to  expedite  the 
September  13.  at  which  time  the 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
abov^.  entered  their  appearances 
15,    by   counsel   for   the   declarant, 
assistant  attorney  general  for  the 
Conservation    and    Development    and 
The  chief  ensflneer  of  the  North 
vation  and  Development  appeared  as 
State   of   North   Carolina.     No 
parties   from   South    Carolina,   althoui^h 
So\:th   Carolina  made  %  statement  at 
tic:.-  '\ere  received  from  the  GovemoijB 
Carolina.     The   declarant    presented 
Orowden.  assistant  chief  hydraulic  en 
of  America. 


coimwnoifa  or  DirtAXANT 


located 


The  declarant  contends:  (1)  The 
the  proceeding  Is  not  located  in  nav 
States:    (2)    tf  any  portion  of  the 
eonsldered  as  navigable  water  of  the 
solely  that  downstream  portion 
of  South  Carolina  below  Jeffreys  Creel 
(8)  the  record  shows  the  Tuckertown 
able  or  real  effect  on  navigability  at  an: 
provisions  of  section  23  (b)  are  not 
menta  but  only  apply  to  projects  whe 
law:   and   (5)   the  construction  and 
project  will  have  no  effsct  on  the 
CCTrmerce. 


rosmoif  or  nobth  ( lAxounA 


TlM  State  of  North  Carolina  contend  i 
cf  the   department    of   conservation 
Tt^mnX  Poiwer  Com  mission  is  wlthoui 
TalopBBMit   for   the  foUowlnc   reasons 
oot  now  and  nerar  has  been  navlgabl^ 
and  all  efforts  to  make  It  so  have  bee^ 
abandoned  for  over  SO  years:  (b)  the 
<tf  the  river  below  Uharie  River  is  not 
tn  North  Carolina:    (c)    while  the 

eded  as  navigable  from  its  mouth 
ow  Tuckertown).  as  a  matter  of 
tlM  river  becauM  (1)   of  shoals,  bars, 
(S)  tlicre  is  no  demand  for  such 
tha  development  of  other  means  of 
way)    has  rendered  such  navigation 
(d)    the    Tuckertown    project    would 
capacity  of  th«  river  at  Cheraw  or 
BoisBton  should  find  the  proposed 
to  a  Federal  license,  such  an  assertion 
•tttute  an  invasion  of  the  right  of 
within  its  boundaries:  and  (f)  by 
and  riparian  rights  by  the  Carolina 
the  construction  of  the  Tuckertown 
forth  in  the  franchlaes  granted  ( it  1  by 
and  In  every  respect  in  accordance  wlt^x 
wealth."  the  State  has  a  large  Interest 
•*the   Federal    Power   Commission  does 
this  stt«  aiul  that  Drotect," 


December  14 


Witiiout  objection,  it  Is 


situation  presented   by  this 

to  set   the   matter 

1  lefore  an  examiner  who  re- 

the   request  of  declarant's 

thereof.     Prior  to  that 

an  interest  in  the  syb- 

the  Commission  that 

I  levelopment  had   important 

development. 

sjilon   reopened    the    hearing, 

set  the  hearing  date  a-t 

of  the  States  of 

other  parties,  as  set  forth 

were  flled  on  Septemljer 

the   attorney   general    and 

Carolina  Department  of 

by    Commission's    counsel. 

Department  of  Con.ser- 

witnesB  on  behalf  of  the 

were   presented    by   any 

the   attorney    general    of 

the  hearing.     Communica- 

of  both  North  and  South 

one   witness.    James   P. 

neer  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 


flilng 
evln  :ed 
inf  jrmed 


Tucker  own 


proceed;  ng 

repi  esentatives 
and 
Brl  !f  s 
by 
Noth 


Caro  Ina 


wltnes  les 


only 


III 


Turkertown  project  Involved  In 

liable  waters  of  the  United 

Ti  ,dkln-Peedee   River   may   be 

United  States.  It  would  b« 

wholly  within  the  State 

or  possibly  below  Cheraw; 

I  reject  will  have  no  measur- 

polnt  on  the  river;  (4)  the 

applicable  to  headwater  develop- 

the  stream  Is  navigable  in 

oiferatlon  of  the  Tuckertown 

of  Interstate  or  foreign 


Intel  ests 


in  the  brief  filed  on  behalf 
md    development    that    the 
Jurisdiction  over  this  de- 
(a)   The    Yadkin    River    is 
In  the  Tuckertown  reach. 
Ineffectual  and  have  been 
]»eedee  River,  <»■  the  portion 
never  has  been  navigable 
River  is  nominally  re- 
;o  Cheraw,  S.  C.    (79  miles 
there  Is  no  navigation  on 
ind  snags  below  that  point, 
I  ties  of  navigation,  and   ( 3 ) 
trB nsportation  (rail  and  hlgh- 
c  bsolete   and   uneconomical; 
not    change    the    navigable 
else;   (e)  if  the  Corn- 
project  to  be  subject 
of  Jurisdiction  would  con- 
stats to  control  streams 
of  the  purchase  of  land 
Aluminum  Co.  necessary  for 
project  "xinder  the  rights  set 
the  state  of  North  Carolina 
the  laws  of  the  Common - 
at  stake  Ln  this  matter  and 
not  have  jurisdiction  over 


aid 
Pec  dee 


fact 


f  aell  ties 


anyvhtfs 
Tucki  rtown 


tie 


reason 


I  posrrioN  OF  south  carolin.* 

On  thp  othpr  h.and,  the  .^ttorney  general  of  South  Canlln.i  gara 
'  ofRcial  expr^-^^^.o:.  lo  the  pa-ltlon  of  hla  State,  which  is  subsian'ially 
that  !f  th'^  S^are  "f  North  Carnlira  •  t  p'^wrr  cl"veloper'=;  --in  streams 
la  'he  upper  State  are  pcrrtiitted  to  place  a  series  of  small  dams 
and  reservoirs  on  any  stream  flow;uii  from  North  Carolina  into 
South  CarcUna.  ar.d  ea^h  one  of  the  small  d.ims  and  rtservolrs  la 
found  to  be  of  i.nrrjn.^fqi;pr.tial  .^Izf  and  o*Tcct  and  subject  only  to 
the  Juried. TMon  of  North  Carolina,  a."  claimed  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  then  the  State  of  Sjuth  Carolina  might  find  the  flow  of 
such  stream  completely  ret^ulated  by  such  upstream  power  de- 
velopers. The  dttorney  gt-neral  stated  that  suL^Mntlai  In ves' menta 
had  been  made  In  the  pulpwood  Industry  wl'h  a  view  to  using  the 
navigable  capacity  of  thf  Peedee  River  in  connection  wUh  manu- 
facturing operation.s  He  r,  n.tci.ded  that  tho.se  and  other  Indus- 
trial and  ccmmern.^l  In't-r  •'••s  f  South  Carolina  would,  if  the 
Power  CommLsslcn  did  not  take  jurisdiction,  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  private  Interests,  who  would  thus  control  the  flow  of  the  river 
and  Us  navigable  capacity  m  disregard  of  the  Interests  of  South 
Carolina  citizens  who  use  such  stream. 

STATUTORY    RESPONSIBrLTrT    OF    TKX    COMMISSION 

Section  23  (b)  provides  that  any  person  inter.ding  to  construct  a 
dam  across  a  nonr.avi^ahle  stream  over  which  Congres.s  h.TS  juris- 
diction under  the  commerce  clau.se  shall  before  con.'itructlon  flle  a 
declaration  of  his  intention,  and  !f,  after  Inve.stlgatlon,  the  Com- 
mission shall  find  that  the  lnteres*s  of  Int-'rstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce would  be  aSTeced  by  the  propos.>d  construction,  such  person 
shall  not  proceed  without  a  llcen.se  uud^r  the  Power  Act.' 

Declarant  takes  the  position  that  section  23  (bi  applies  only  to 
locations  where  the  stream  is  navigable.  It  takes  this  position  In 
the  face  of  the  express  provUlon  In  this  section  excluding  from  the 
operation  of  the  section  all  streams  or  parts  thereof  ■cleflned  In  this 
act  as  navigable  waters."  Judge  Way.  In  the  first  New  River  suit 
(4  F  Supp  6).  disposed  of  a  similar  ron'entlon  by  Interpreting  the 
language  of  this  paragraph  "to  have  reference  ^o  the  construction 
of  a  dam  or  o'her  project  work.=^  m  a  st.-eam  n^  t  declared  navigable 
by  the  act.  but  the  ^obstructing  -.A  which  w.aiid  affect  the  naviga- 
ble capacity  of  a  navigable  stream  ..f  -.vhi'-h  such  nonnavigablo 
stream  is  tributary,  and  thereby  .ifT'-rt  'h^  interests  of  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce'  "  (p  16;  Tlie  Supreme  Court  referred  to  this 
provision  as  permitting  -h-  tiling  of  a  declura-ion  of  Intention  to 
construct  a  power  development  ■  m  a  sTr.im  not  declared  navigable" 

If  the  stream  here  Involved,  the  Yadkln-Peedee  River  Is  within 
the  class  mentioned  m  section  23  (bi.  the  Commission  ha.s  the 
statutory  duty  of  determining  whether  the  prrposed  construction 
of  the  Tuckertown  project  will  affect  the  Interests  of  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  That  the  Commission  h.is  In  the  pa.st  care- 
fully and  impartially  Investigated  the  matt<-r  of  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  like  the  pre.^ent  15  indicated  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
138  cises  filed  under  section  23  since  that  prMvlsmn  became  law 
in  1920,  it  found  in  69  in'^'anoes  that  the  Interests  of  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  would  r.ot  be  affected  by  the  developments 
therein  proposed.' 

In  reaching  Its  determination  upon  the  question  of  what  in- 
terests of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  may  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  Tuckertown  power  project,  the  Commi.s.'=ion  must  be 
guided  m  part  by  those  statutory  expressions  of  congressional  con- 
cern over  acts  which  relate  to  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  The  various  river  and  harb.  .r  acts  containing  language 
of  general  application  with  resp«'ct  to  interference  with  navigation 
or  navigable  capacity  furnish  some^but  not  all— of  the  criteria 
to  be  applied  by  the  Commi.sslnn  to  the  facts  disclosed  in  its  In- 
vestigation of  the  proposed  Tuckertown  project  Statements  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  water  diversion  and  similar  cases  involving 
those  statutes  furnish  an  index  of  the  judicial  interpretation  ...f 
the  Federal  Interests  which  are  the  proper  subject  of  administra- 
tive regulation  and  control. 

For  example,  section  10  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  1150 
33  U.  S.  C.S  403 1.  requires  the  afarmatlve  consent  of  Congress 
to  create  any  obstruction  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  makes  it  unlawful  in  any  manner  to  alter  or  modify 
the  course.  location,  condition,  or  capacity  of  the  channel  of  any 
navigable  water  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  work  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  prior  to  beginning  the  same. 

In  addition  the  Commission  knows  from  the  many  cases  coming 
before  it  involving  the  effect  of  power  projects  upon  lower  navi- 
gable waters  that  river  vessels  are  loaded  for  the  expected  depth 
of  channel  whether  such  channel  depth  be  the  bare  minimum  pro- 
vided by  the  Army  engineers  under  ccngTesslt;nal  authorization  or 
a  deeper  channel  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  the  greater  raln- 

'  Prior  to  the  amendment  of  Aug^jst  26.  1935.  the  filing  of  a 
declaration  of  Intention  under  sec  23  of  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  was  optional  with  a  power  developer  on  a  nnnnavleable 
tributary. 

'Several  of  the  declarations  of  intention  filed  since  1920  Involved 
more  than  one  dam.  calling  for  Corr mission  de-termlnatlcn  as  to 
each  dam.  although  treat. d  as  but  t.ne  case  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. Other  jurisdictional  determinations  of  a  similar  nature 
have  been  made  by  the  Commi.s'iion  in  considering  applications  for 
license,  so  that  the  above  figures  do  net  show  all  cf  the  instances 
In  which  the  Commission  V-\\\\<\.  that  a  pr^postid  pcwer  develop- 
ment would  not  be  subject  to  F>-<leral  jurisdiction  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act. 
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fall  prevail. ng  a  large  part  of  each  ye.ir  Under  ordinary  nver 
navigation  practice  tf  a  5-f*>t-t  channel  depth  would  n.isonably  be 
anticipated  in  a  river  with  a  3  6-f<>'t  minimiini  channel  m  the 
seas«ju  ci  the  year  wtun  .inipie  ruinfail  provides  sufficiert  flow, 
v.-.<?els  are  commonly  lo.idec  su  a.s  to  utilize  all  of  such  expectc-d 
additional  depth  Any  irrcpular  Interference  with  this  increased 
depth  would  cnut./'  eilhc-  .i  lightening  of  tlie  load  to  use  le:>s  dralt 
or  the  nacg.Uor  wuvi.ci  run  tne  risk  of  prounding  his  vessel  when 
th'  flcv;  d"creai.ed  b.icw  that  requircHl  to  maintain  the  e.\:i>^cled 
E-a<e,  Siich  Icjss  of  tj!in..i.'e  cr  uncertainty  in  <'peration  may  as 
efTectively  di.'-courage  navi>.'atlcn  use  of  a  stream  as  if  the  river 
were  ph>sically  obstructed  by  a  dam. 

If  the  CJInnli^.-K:n  siicuid  find  that  the  How  of  the  Yadkin 
River  piissmg  Tuckertown  w^-uld  be  so  subject  to  control  by  the 
Carolina  Aluminum  Co.  tiirou^^h  coiu^t  rue  lion  and  oj^^^ratun  of 
the  pro[xised  power  devel<:>pment  as  to  nffect  the  interests  of 
Interstate  commerce  below,  the  private  Interests  of  the  Aluminum 
Co  must  yield  t.)  the  paramount  right  of  the  general  pu'-^llr  in 
the  pre-.irvKticn  of  the  lower  navigable  capacity  through  the  Fed- 
eral 11CCI150  requirements  which  are  provided  by  law. 

The  cortcnti  >ni  made  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  under 
points  (ei  and  (fi  appear  to  be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Power  Act  prescribes  the  imposition  of  a  license 
upon  any  upstream  power  developer  who.=e  proposed  construction 
Is  found  by  the  Commission  to  affect  the  interests  of  Interstate 
or  lorelgn  commerce,  and  It  Is  ImmateriaJ.  so  far  as  the  statute 
is  concerned,  whether  the  upstream  project  is  located  within  or 
outside  of  the  State  in  which  the  stream  is  navigable.  Since 
the  requirement  of  a  licen.se  under  such  circumstances  is  imposed 
by  statute,  the  Ccanml&slon  Is  without  power  to  waive  the  license 
requirement  upon  the  request  of  a  State 

The  plea  of  the  State  of  South  Ctirolina  strikingly  illustrates 
the  sittiiition  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  section  23  of  the 
Pcjwer  Act.  f  )r  in  the  absence  of  the  administrative  control  which 
may  be  exercised  by  the  Commission  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances there  would  be  no  effective  regulation  upon  which  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  could  rely  for  the  protection  of  its 
interests. 

Lc  ng  before  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act 
In  1920  imposing  this  CommLsslon's  Jurisdiction  over  projects  on 
nonnavig.iblc  streams  that  affect  the  Inter.sts  of  Intei state  or 
fcrcipn  c^mimerce,  Congress  had  asserted  its  power  over  non- 
naviguble  streams  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
hart  upheld  such  jurLsdlctlon.  Indeed,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
in  tlv  CTS""  of  Vniicd  S'-atf".^  v.  Rto  Grande  Dam  and  Imnation  Co. 
(174  U.  S  690 1,  affirming  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  Rive'^ 
and  Harbors  Art  cf  1800  to  prohibit  projects  on  nonnavigable 
streamy  that  were  four.d  to  Inipalr  the  nav. gable  capacity  of  lower 
nanpablc  streams  wa-s  one  of  the  reason.s  which  influenced  the 
Congress  to  enact  section  23  of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  with 
Its  pr.nl-ion  for  adminlctiative  Jurisdiction  over  nonnavigable 
tribi.:tar!e3  • 

Beth  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1890  and  the  similar  act 
cf  1899  carried  the  assertion  of  congressional  power  over  obstruc- 
tions on  nonnavigable  waters  A  similar  cxcrcl.se  of  cont;re3.slonal 
power  over  nonnavlfrable  streams  occurred  when  Conpreas  passed 
the  California  Debris  Commission  Act  of  March  1.  1893  (33  U.  S,  C. 
661-685),  which  subjected  to  Federal  regulation  the  activities 
of  the  hydraulic  mining  industry  upon  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  River  system,  which  had  been  found  by 
Congress  to  affect  the  navigability  of  the  lower  waters,  Tliis  leg- 
islation wa.";  upheld  by  both  the  district  court  and  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  in  United 
State.t  V,  Sorth  BloomfleM  Grarel  Mining  Co  (81  Fed  243,  and  88 
Fed.  664.  respectively).  These  decision.^  have  not  been  overruled. 
In  the  lleht  of  these  former  acts  of  Congress,  section  23  cf  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920,  against  which  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  complains,  was  merely  the  assertion  of  a  new  form  of 
regulation  over  projects  on  nonnavigable  streams — certainly  it  was 
not  a  new  departure  in  principle  in  congresBlonal  policy. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  not  by 
the  Power  Act  bereft  of  control  over  corporations  enjoying  fran- 
chises obtained  from  It,  since  section  9  (bt  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  requires  every  applicant  for  a  license  to  submit  satisfactory 
evidence  of  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  within 
which  the  proposed  project  Is  to  be  Icxrated,  with  respect  to  bed 
ano  banks  and  to  the  appropriation,  diversion,  and  use  of  water  for 


'During  debate  In  the  Senate  on  May  27.  1920,  replying  to  Sen- 
ator King,  who  objected  tliat  the  Power  Act  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  limit  of  congressional  authority.  Senator  Nelson, 
then  in  charge  of  the  bill,  said : 

"M'-  Ne:lson  The  Court's  decision  only  goes  to  this  extent — and 
the  facts  In  the  case  must  be  considered — that  is.  to  the  tribu- 
taries that  supply  water  to  the  main  stream,  which  Is  In  fact  and 
In  law  navigable.  Coi:gress  cf  neccsfilty  must  have  sulBclent 
jurisdiction  over  those  fe<.ders  to  prevent  their  belnst  dammed  up 
and  thereby  preventing  the  .supply  of  w.:ter  running  into  the 
mnln  r^tream  That  is  the  extent  of  the  decision  and  the  S  nator 
ough*  to  .see  thit  that  Is  lnevlt.il;lc.  fur  If  all  the  feeders  of  our 
great  rivers,  such  as  the  Ml  sissippi,  the  Missouri,  and  other 
navigable  r;vcr=,  could  be  dammed  up  bo  that  water  wouHd  l>e 
kcp'  away  from  them  they  would  cea.se  to  be  navigable. 

"Mr.  KiN":;.  I  nm  not  arfrulng  that  question. 

"Mr.  Nri-<;oN  So  the  Government  has  Jurisdiction  to  the  ex- 
tent thdt  the  ^uppiy  of  water  car..not  be  cut  off  from  a  navigable 
streazn  ■     (CoNGr.ESi.ioNAL  Ricosd.  66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  7730.) 
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peer  purpi  ses  and  with  r.>;  ret  tn  tV  ■-  r'.srht  tn  rT>ra'-e  In  i'le 
busmes--  of  "e'-elonine.  tra:  -::.:ttin,sr  and  dl.stri^  tM^k-  piiwc  <i>id 
in  ar.v  oiher  Vviine.ss  ne<r  — .:,.\  t  -  rT-'-c '  T'lf  ;-  ;::  s  of  a  Iictiim? 
under  that  act   lA'cir  Jersey  v    Sargent    'JCO  U    S    328). 

N.wTu.APii.rrr  or  Tiit  YAPKiN-rwKin.E  ri\er 
Tlie    Yadkir:    r.v.r    ri.-?e>i    m    northv.e.>tern    North    rnrollri.'i 
after   bcm.s    Jcii.tci    bv    the    Ararat    River    fr<'n.    V.i^ni.;..    and    > 
tiil.titaric;.   tious   .iiU)  S>'^i:tl:    Carol;i;.i,    where    it    !.->   ktn  wii   a- 
Pcedee   Rver      In   dctcrn.inmg    wuethrr   the  j  rop<Mi.Hi    T^jc^ert  >\»  n 
power    project    m^^v    affeet    the    lnierest.>i    of    in.ters.iite    or    1  >•■  ■.••n 
commerce    it   is  nrc?ss.tr}-  to  a.scertaln  where  the  head  of  present 
navijcaiuin  ;.s  loc.atM   ^i.  the  Vi4rikin-l'(-et"'"e  Kner 

Tlie  claim  is  n.adt  by  the  de  -Kj-ant  and  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina that  tlie  F'lid.-e-  River  it.  loni.avutabie  belH(«en  Chervw  und 
Jeffreys  Creek.  7b  miles  below  or  pobMM>  even  lartiier  downsirej  m 
Tlie  impro\en:er.l  of  the  Peedee  Rlvei-  as  a  raviguble  waterwuv  wns 
caily  undertaken  by  the  St.tie  of  South  Carolina,  whieli  in'  1784 
appropriated  ni  -noy  for  the  removal  of  ob.structlons  up  to  the 
North  Carolina  Imo.  Tl.e  Federal  Oevernment  h.a.s  sj>ent  up  to  1S29 
11  total  of  f31,"'60'67  for  riredcmg  and  !-i;a„>-.;ng  :i:  tlir  lV<-(  <  .» 
River  up  to  Cheraw  While  it  Is  contended  there  h:..-^  b-en  'ittle 
actual  use  of  -he  river  \v.  recent  yeai>  .i:ri  that  the  Chief  "f  K-n-'i- 
neers  in  1931  recommended  that  the  exI-ffn'T  proJr<-t  henvrrTi 
Cheraw  and  Jeffreys  Creek  be  abandoned,  conrresstonal  authority 
for  a  3  5-ftxit  channrl  up  to  Cheraw  has  not  bet  ii  ■  haiifrd  and  the 
"War  Department  is  now  entra^'ed  m  an  !n\esti>;atlon  to  determine 
whether  the  re<\^mmcpdatlon  of  1P31    ^ho'ild  !<tnt^d 

Even  If  the  pre«^ent  ur.e  of  the  Pcedee  River  for  narljnitlon  j^v.r- 
po.se=  is  slleht,  the  .Suprenie  Court  ha.>^  lonp  "inoe  pr^noMncf>d  'he 
common-sense  rule  thst  comnierrlal  disust^  dc«*s  not  chan,:e  the 
lepiil  character  cf  a  navirable  river  in  r  prevent  future  exe'-tion 
of  Federal  confol,  Ari::fma  v  Ca/i  o^-nn  ( :;'P3  Tt  5  ,^23  AtW  .  Fcy-,- 
onirj  lAcht  d-  Poi.-vr  Cn  v  Vnitrd  Fta:r^  (256  U  S  1131  ?".ir  the 
purpn.se  of  a.scertalninc  what  interests  of  interrtafe  or  foreign  com- 
merce may  be  affected  below  tVie  proposed  Tuckertown  project,  the 
CommiSidon  accepts  the  concresslonal  authonzaMon  of  a  3  .S- foot 
navigation  channel  on  the  P<-edpe  River  frr.m  Smiths  MlIV  to 
Cheraw  and  tl.c  other  eviden-^"?!  of  navlrnhllity  of  that  section  as 
definitely  e.stabllshlnr  the  claracter  of  the  Peedce  River  a-s  a  navi- 
gable waterway  of  the  United  Stiites  up  to  Chenw 

EnXCT   Of    STORAGE  RnsETlVOlRS 

The  Commission  hac  con  !d<  red  at  length  the  testimorv  and  the 
opinions  cf  enelneermg  e>:]>ert,s  who  testltied.  A  numi>er  of  rc- 
poit.'i  of  the  Chief  of  Enelneers  and  other  public  records  wf-re  nivde 
a  part  of  the  record  in  ths  proceeding.  The  briefs  filed  discu -«<d 
to  some  extent  the  conclusions  which  It  was  desired  tn  have  the 
Commission  draw  from  th.  evidence,  and  the  Con^iiUsslon  hxvs  con- 
sidered the  arcumento  li.en  In  advanced. 

Both  the  d^clrtrm.'  and  the  Stiitc  of  North  Carolina  contend  that 
the  large  storai^e  capacity  of  three  of  the  four  rettervolra  below 
Tuckertown  \*i.uld  make  it  imjxieslble  to  operate  the  propc>;«xl 
Tit  •o-'tr-,.  M  piof-rt  ^o  a--'  to  affect  the  stream  flow  below  the 
lowest  plant  at  Blcwett.  All  of  the  euftlnecring  witnesses  were  of 
the  opinion  'liat  liie  .slornkv  of  water  in  these  reservoirs  during 
tunes  of  high  flow  and  the  relea.se  of  the  stored  water  during 
periods  of  low  fiow  wcuJd  add  to  the  navigable  capacity  down- 
stream, and  thie  luckertown  reservoir  capacity  could  be  added  to 
the  existint:  storage  capacity  to  contribute  Its  share  to  this  bene- 
ficial effect  If  the  flow  of  the  water  is  properly  controlled  For 
example,  during  the  year  1933  the  natural  low  flow  of  the  Yadkln- 
Peedee  RiVer  wiis  increa.sed  by  356.852  acre-lctl.  to  which  the 
declarants  propost^  to  add  23,000  acre-feet  of  additional  avail- 
able s-tcrage  However,  without  Federal  regulation,  there  can  be 
no  assurance  that  the  natural  low  flow  will  be  uniformly  increased 
by  the  operation  of  any  of  the  reservoirs  on  the  Yadkin  River 
including  the  proposed  Tuckertown  development.  The  Power  Act 
provides  for  reasonable  and  adequate  supervision. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    EXISTING    Pt.ANTS 

The  declarant  urges  that  the  declaration  of  intention  deals  solely 
with  the  Tuckertown  project  and  that  it  Is  Immaterial  to  the  pres- 
ent proceedings  what  the  effect  of  the  existing  projects  may  be 
upon  the  stream  flow  belcw  This  contention  overlcx^ks  the  fact 
that  no  better  means  could  be  secured  for  determinln*!  the  effect 
of  an  tinconstructed  power  development  on  a  stream  than  to  ob- 
serve the  actual  mea.'-rurabie  effects  which  existing  plants  have  had 
on  the  same  stream  during  the  past  years  of  operation  In  order 
to  ascertain  what  may  be  expected  from  the  Tuckertown  project, 
the  Commission  has  examined  the  results  which  have  come  from 
operation  of  the  existing  plants. 

The  lowest  plant  on  the  river  is  at  Blewett  with  a  reservoir 
capacity  of  22,500  acre-feet,  or  500  acre-feet  leas  than  the  proposed 
Tuckertown  development.  The  hydraulic  capacity  of  the  water 
wheels  at  Blewett  is  around  7.200  c.  f.  s.  under  normal  heud 
and  at  Tuckertown  It  will  be  around  9,600  c.  f.  s.,  or  otie-thlrd 
greater.  Blewett  Is  about  24  miles  above  Cheraw  and  Tucker- 
town about  79  miles  above  Cheraw.  The  drainage  areas  at  Tucker- 
town. Rockinpham  (4  miles  below  the  Blewett  plant  1.  and  Cheraw 
are  4.075.  6,910,  and  7.380  square  miles,  respectively.  The  de- 
clarant intr'xiuced  as  Exhibit  C,  a  tabulation  of  the  regulated 
mean  monthly  and  annual  flow  past  the  High  Rock  Dam  Irrune- 
diately  above  Tuckertown,  showlrtr  a  mean  annual  flow  for  the 
entire  period  of  4  64C  c.  f.  s.  Tlie  average  annual  flow  at  Rock- 
Ingham  f(  r  'he  7  jetj-s  of  record  Is  approxiioateiy  7,95C)  '  I  «. 
No  stream -flow  figures  were  Introduced  to  Fhow  the  discharge 
of  the  Peadce  River  at  Cheiaw,  but  hgures  obtaaued  by  the  United 
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Stat«  O«ologlcal  Stirrey  from  the 
bam.    20    miles    upstream,    represent 
Cberaw. 

There  were  Introduced  In  evidence 
from  the  automatic  recorder  ga^e 
Geological  Surrey  at  Cheraw.  exliiblta 
cords  vertical   movements  of  the 
navigation  channel  at  Cheraw  and 
and    continuous    In    operation.     TTie 
examined   It  testified   that   It   lndlcat<}d 
around  4  ttet  erery  day  throughout 
more  prolonged  drops  every  week  end 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  North  Ckrol 
serration   and   Development   stated   tliat 
caused  the  fluctuations  shown  on  the 
If  the  Blewett  plant  could  cause  suci 
water   elevations   at   Cheraw,    it    Is 
Tuckertown    development    with    Its 
BTeater    hydraulic    capacity    could 
fluctuations  in  the  narlgable  channel 


portions  of  a  chart  taken 
maintained  by  the  United  States 
11   and   12.     This  chart  re- 
level   at   the   head   of   the 
gage  Is  entirely  automatic 
engineering    witnesses    who 
fluctuations   In  the  stage 
of  the  period  covered  with 
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Ina  Department   of  Can- 

the  Blewett   plant   alone 

I^heraw  recorder  gage  charts. 

violent  fluctuations  in  the 

that    the    propoged 

mllar    characteristics    and 

almost    equally    serla\is 

below  Cheraw. 


apparent 
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PHOBABLZ  MKTHOD  OF  OFnLATION 

Two  of  the  plants  below  Tuckerto\fn 
▼olrs.    the    Blewett   Reservoir   Is   the 
Tuckertown  Reservoir,  and  tlie  I^Ols 
3,900  acre-feet.     The  reservoir  at  Narr(Jw 
acre-feet   and   the   one  at  Tlllery  or 
acre- feet.     The  Tlllery  and  Blewett 
Una  Light  &  Power  Co.   while  the 
three   plants.     The  largest  develop 
Rock.    7    miles   above   Tuckertown. 
2S2.000  acre-feet. 

TTj*  Aluminum  Co.  maintains  a  ._ 
about  6  miles  from  Tuckertown.  whlcl- 
production    of    metallic    aluminum 
process   which    requires   direct   currerf 
hoiors  every  day  throughout  the  year, 
facturlng  process  even  for  an  hour  or 
It  desirable   to  maintain   production 
testified  that  the  Tuckertown  plant 
othf>r  Aluminum  Co.  generating  plant! 
mission  system,  and  that  the  energy 
l*rgely  used  for  the  industrial  plant 
buuon  to  their  employees  at  Badin  ag 

Mr  Orowdon  said  the  F^ls  and  ... 
Co.  would  supply  the  main  uniform  ._ 
the  High  Rock  and  Tuckertown  plants 
to  supply  the  variable  load.     It  seemf 
the   Aluminum   Co..   an   industrial 
large   Investment   called   for  to 
unless  the  generating  capacity  to  be  ., 
manufacturing  processes  carried  on  at 
sarlly  follow  from  this,  however,  that 
b«  operated  as  a  run-of-rtver  plant  or 

The   hydraulic   capacity   of   the 
for   installation   at   Tuckertown    Is 
stream  flow  shown  on  exhibit  C 
three  or  four  times  the  low  flow 
Such  installation  Is  made  o.aly  wh'ere  . 
Irregular  or  peak-load  basis  and  the  1 
town  Is  Justified  chiefly  for  peak-load 
testimony  of  Mr   Orowdon  that  when  . 
Reservoir  Is  3.600  cubic  feet  per  second 
starting  with  an  empty  reservoir,  to 
the  Tuckertown  pwol  for  a  period  of 
ths  flow  into  Tuckertown  Is  less  than 
the  period  of  shut-down  can  be  ext 

These  facts  show  clearly  that   it 
Tuckertown  Reservoir  will  be  emptied 
uniform  rat^  so  as  to  Increase  thq  flow 
40  to  60  cubic  feet  per  second  as 
rather  that  the  discharge  will  be  c.., 
tlon  to  the  circumstances  already  men 
other  factor  which   points  conclusiv 
the  proposed  plant. 

Method  of  operation  of 

The  Aluminum  Co.  has  Interchange 
Una  Power  &  Light  Co.  and  with  the  1 
utilities  serving   industrial    communlt 
showing  operation  of  the  three  hydro 
ant  record   sales  of  large  blocks  of 
named   public-utility   companies. 
In  elTect  the  Aluminum  Co.  delivers 
peak  hours  and  receives  energy  in 
Such   an   arrangement   permits   the 
plants  with   storage   capacity  and   t_ 
furnish   their  Badin   Industrial  plant 
elecUic  energy  and  at  the  same  time 
on  a  peak-loed  basis. 

The  periods  of  operation  are  higher 
power  plants  than  at  High  Rock,  exh 
June  1935  the  Narrows  plant  operated 
80  to  70  percent  most  of  the  time 
with  Its  small  reservoir  capacity. 
taetOT.  AU  of  the  evidence  regarding 
at  Um  existing  planU  shows  that  th 
month  to  month  or  even  from  week  to 
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have  large  storage  reser- 

same    size    as    the    propoaed 

Iteservoir  is  very  small,  only 

s  has  a  capacity  of  1 55.000 

STorwood.   capacity   of   96.0OC 

plfnts  are  owned  by  the  Caro- 

owns  the  remaining 

on   the   river   Is    at    High 

a   reservoir    capacity    of 
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uncortalnty  In  discharging  the  vrn-fr  pa.st  the  existing  dams  thore 
can  be  no  a.ssura;ice  ^iven  by  the  declarant  that  there  will  be 
uniforrrjty  In  the  operation  of  the  Tiucker'own  pLint, 

The  declarant  could  not  state  what  rerepulatir.g  effect  the  two 
plants  of  the  Caroliria  Power  &  Light  Co.  \v:Il  have,  because  there 
is  no  agreement  hptween  ttie  two  compai..es  aa  to  hciv  the  sev- 
eral plants  will  bo  operated,  and  even  if  such  an  a:trfement  did 
exist  certainly  it  would  be  subject  to  mod ; flea:. ion  \u  any  time 
and  therefore  of  no  value  In  the  present  pmreeding. 

There  Is  one  further  principle  of  storage  reservoir  operation 
common  to  resr-rvoirs  of  the  t^-pe  now  const .-tirted  en  the  Yadkin 
River  which  should  be  mentioned  It  is  true  that  the  Blewett 
plant  as  the  lowest  pl.int  on  'he  nver  can  completely  control  the 
flow  past  iLs  dam  dunns;  surh  periods  as  the  flow  into  the  reser- 
voir dees  not  exceed  in  volume  the  hvdraulic  capacity  of  the 
generating  machinery  during  periods  of  oper.iticn  pkis  the  avail- 
able storage  during  the  time  of  regulation.  With  a  storage  caD'>c- 
Ity  of  22,500  acre-feet,  tlie  Blewett  Reservoir  can  be  used  for  only 
a  limited  time  after  high  water  to  Increase  the  low-wafer  flow 
until  Its  storage  ls  exhausted,  and  when  the  flow  into  the  Blewett 
Reser-.-olr  exceeds  in  volum.e  the  amount  which  ran  be  accon - 
modated  In  the  rcsen-oir  plu.s  the  amount  required  for  opera- 
tion of  the  wheels,  the  Blewett  plant  is  unable  to  fluctuate  the 
flow  past  Its  dam.  Durini?  most  of  the  vear,  however,  the  Blewett 
plant  operate-?  on  an  in-e.^uiar  or  peak-load  basis  The  upper  res- 
ervoirs, in  holding  back  laree  flows  for  relea.se  during  low-water 
periods,  prolong  the  period  during  which  the  Blewett  plant  may 
cause  Its  greatest  fluctuations  By  incrca.sing  the  low- water  flow 
the  upper  reservoirs  would  add  to  the  navigable  rapacity  of  the' 
Peedee  River  from  Cheraw.  but  through  use  of  the  Blewett  storage 
reservou-  thu  increa.-ed  flow  is  so  manipulated  and  so  fluctuate 
the  stage  of  the  Peedee  River  from  Cneraw  downstream  as  to 
render  navigation  impos.sible 

This  simply  means  that  a  series  of  storace  reservoirs  are  valuable 
for  power  purposes  when  considered  as  individual  plants  and  more 
valuable  when  situated,  as  on  the  Yadkin  River,  m  a  group  where 
the  extremely  larije  storage  capacity  of  some  plants  may  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  small.r  plants  That  the  declarant  recognizes 
such  value  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  its  hvdraulic  engineer 
that  the  Tuckertown  and  High  Rock  plants  will  be  operated  In 
parahel.  The  three  lan^e  storige  re-ervoirs  now  on  the  Yadk-n 
build  up  th?  low  flow  for  Bl.-wptt  and  the  lartre  storage  reservoir 
at  High  Rock  will  similarly  buikl  up  rh-  low  flow  for  the  Tucker- 
town plant  and  increase  its  ability  to  fluctuate  the  flow  past  Its 
dam. 

The  evidence  shows  that  no  fixed  rtUe  of  operation  Is  applied 
to  the  existing  plants,  nor.  m  the  ab.sence  of  a  Federal  license 
can  one  be  imposed  on  the  Tuckertown  project  Assuming  that 
the  four  downstream  plants  would  consecutively  release  the  water 
discharged  from  the  Tuckertown  plant  so  as  not  to  erase  or  destroy 
the  wave  effects  of  Its  operation  on  stream  flew,  this  plant  would 
affect  navigable  capacity  of  the  Peedee  Rivjr  by  caui.ne  waves  of 
considerable  magnitude, 

APPLICATION    OF    SfPP.EME    COt.-HT    DEXnSlONS 

It  may  fairly  be  concluded  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  fl?w  of  the  Yadkin  River,  und->r  the  facts  disclosed 
Is  Impre.-cd  with  a  public  .servitude  or  mtfrest  for  the  purpostJ 
of  protecting,  presorvme.  and  even  enlarging  the  navigable  capacity 
?l  ^*  h/^'^^o  ^"'"'  °^  ''■^'^*'  navis^able  capacity  the  flow  from 
the  \adkin  River  l.s  an  essential  part.  The  Commission  is  not 
bound  to  view  the  river  in  it.s  present  condition  with  the  existing 
obstructions  but  is  und'>r  a  duty  to  consider  what  the  eSTect  would 
be  If  the  river  was  in  its  natural  conaitlon.  Probably  no  river 
which  has  been  the  subw.ct  of  litigation  has  beon  as  completely 
and  efTectively  obstructed  a,-ainst  actual  u-»  by  river  craft  a.s  the 
Desplaines  River  m  Iliinol.s,  acro.ss  which  the  Economy  Light  & 
Power  Co.  sought  to  build  a  power  dam  at  Jollet.  A  ccnturv-  had 
pa^Nsed  since  the  last  commcrcud  use  of  that  stream  as  an  artery 
of  commerce  and  its  actual  u.-e  had  been  a  ma'ter  of  such  Ion-  oas^ 
hi.nory  that  no  one  living  could  testify  as  to  how  it  had  been^naVl- 
gated.  Delving  into  historical  records,  however,  the  Supreme  Court 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  that  an  e\tensive  use  b-  bateaux 
canoes,  and  light  craft  m  the  early  .settlement  of  that  r'ecion  had 
established  be>ond  cavil  the  navigability  of  the  river  in  its  na^uriS 
state.  -v».i.~ 

The  Court  in  unmistakable  language  preserved  th^  Federal  inter- 
est   n  the  navi^-abl;?  wattrway: 

-The  act  m  terms  applies  to  "any  n-.v.sable  river  or  other 
navigable  water  of  the  United  States';  and:  without  do'ng  vi" 
lencc  to  Its  manifest  purpose,  we  cannot  limit  its  prohibition  to 
such  navigable  waters  as  were,  at  the  ti.me  of  its  pa-sige  or  new 
are,  actually  open  for  use  The  Desplaines  River  after  bcinz  of 
practical  service  as  a  hi-hway  of  commerce  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  fell  into  disuse,  partly  through  chan-es  In  the  course  of 
trade  cr  methods  of  navigation,  or  changes  In  its  own  condition 
partly  as  a  result  of  artificial  ob.^ructions.  In  .  cnsequence  It 
has  been  cut  of  use  for  a  hundred  years,  but  a  hur.dred  years  Is 
a  brief  space  in  the  life  of  a  nation;  Improvement's  in  the  methods 
of  water  transportation,  or  Increased  cost  m  other  methods  of 
transportation  may  restore  the  usefulness  of  this  stream  since 
It  is  a  natural  interstate  highway,  it  is  within  the  pcwr-r  cf  Con- 
gress to  Improve  it  at  the  public  expen^e:  and  It  is  net  dlfBcult  to 
believe  that  many  other  st.-eams  are  la  like  cordition.  and  require 
only  the  exertion  of  Federal  control  to  make  them  again  important 
avenues  of  commerce  among  the  State-,  If  thev  afe  to  be  aban- 
doned. It  Is  for  Congress,  not  the  courts,  so  to  cieclarc'  (ficonomw 
Light  &  Power  Co.  v.  United  States.  256  U   S    113    123^  1"4) 
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The  principle  expressed  in  the  Economy  ca.«:e  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  in.->tant  .  ase  It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  flow  of  navigable  waters  whether  the  acts 
which  afTi'Ct  that  flow  are  performed  within  or  outside  the  limits 
of  the  navi^^abie  portion  {United  S:ates  v,  Rio  Grande  Dam  and 
Imgaticn  Co.  174  U,  S.  6901  and  in  determining  such  effect 
the  Con.ml.-sion  is  not  conflned  in  its  vi.-Uon  to  tributaries  in  their 
artificial  or  t-'b-tructed  condition,  but  mu.'-t  al.so  envi.sage  them 
in  their  natural  unobstructed  condition,  since,  as  the  Court 
well  said  in  the  Economy  case,  a  hundred  years  is  but  a  brief 
space  m  the  life  of  a  nation  and  conditions  aflerting  the  navi- 
gability of  a  river  may  change  from  one  generation  to  the  next 
without  destroying   the  Jurisdiction  of   Congress, 

THK     INTERESTS    OF    INTERST,\Ti:    COMMERCE    OS    THE    PEFDEE     RTVT.n 

The  Peedee  River  appears  to  have  been  an  Important  highway  of 
commerce  m  the  pa.'^t.  but  due  to  changed  economic  conditions 
and  the  movemei.t  of  trade  and  commerce  in  other  directions,  the 
construction  of  lu::hways  and  railroads  and  other  factors  affecting 
the  dfvelcpnient  of  this  region,  the  com.merclai  us-e  of  the  Peedee 
River  has  been  restricted  in  recent  years.  However,  actual  use 
of  the  river  may  not  be  a  matter  of  the  far  distant  future,  for 
there  is  some  indication  in  the  record  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
commercial  use  of  this  stream.  The  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Georegtown  County.  S  C  .  addressed  a  communication 
to  the  district  engineer  calling  attention  to  the  industrial  and 
commercial  possibilities  In  that  region  and  urging  the  cleaning  out 
and  deepening  of  the  Peedee  River  in  the  area  between  George- 
town and  Cheraw. 

In  section  23  (b)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  Congress  has  ex- 
pres-sed  its  intent  to  protect  those  interests  of  Iriterstate  commerce 
on  navleable  waters  which  may  be  affected  by  power  developments 
on  nonnavigable  tributaries. 

From  the  evidence  In  the  record  the  Commission  concludes  that 
the  propo!-ed  Tuckertown  project  would  cau.se  serious  fluctuations 
In  the  stage  of  the  Peedee  River  from  Cheraw  downstream;  that 
such  fluctuations  m  stage  will  alter  and  modify  the  conditions  and 
capacity  of  the  navigable  channel  of  the  Peedee  River  and  affect 
the   interests  of   interstate   or  foreign  commerce. 

An  appropriate  finding  of  the  Commission  will  be  entered  in 
accordance  with  this  opinion. 

Dated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  16th  day  of  November  1937. 

Clyde  L   Seavey. 

Acting  Chairman. 
CLAtTDE  L.   Draper, 

Commissioner. 
Basil  Manly, 

Commissioner. 
John  W    Scott, 

Commissioner . 
Leon  M,  Ft-grAY, 

Secretary. 

TTNTrNC    or    COMMISSION 

Upon  the  declaration  filed  June  7,  1937,  by  Carolina  Aluminum 
Co.  pursuant  to  the  pro.-isions  of  section  23  (b)  of  the  Pedeml 
Power  Act.  of  its  intention  to  constrtict  a  hydroelectric  power 
project  on  the  Yadkin  E  iver  near  Tuckertown,  N,  C  and  after 
Investigation  of  such  pripcised  construction  and  hearings  upon 
said  declaration  and  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  Commissions 
Opinion  No  29,  issued  this  date  and  made  a  part  hereof,  the  Com- 
mission finds: 

That  the  interests  of  literstate  or  foreign  commerce  would  be 
affected  by  such  proposcc    construction  of  the  said  project. 

Ad.ipted   November   16,   1937. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  take  It  I  have  the  privilege 
of  making  some  remarks  in  the  bght  of  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Minton]. 

The  Senator  i.s  perfectly  right  in  his  view  that  I  com- 
plained that  the  Federr.l  Government  wa.s  unnece.ssarily  in- 
truding itself  upon  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  North  Carolina  and  its  people.  He  is  not 
correct  in  the  impressioa  which  he  received  that  I  was  mak- 
ing an  argument  that  the  Power  Commission  had  not  pro- 
ceeded under  some  Ia\^.  My  complaint  was  that  we  were 
making  laws  of  that  sor:,  and  that  they  were  having  the  con- 
sequences of  arresting  recovery,  the  investment  of  funds,  the 
development  of  power,  the  creation  of  private  enterprise, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  recovery,  and  without  which 
there  can  be  no  real  employment  in  America. 

I  do  not  think  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  affects 
In  the  slightest  degree  any  statement  I  made  in  the  remarks 
to  which  he  refers. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  dear,  I  am  going  to 
reiterate  the  story.  It  will  take  about  5  or  perhaps  10 
minutes. 

What  happened  was  this: 

The  Congress  did  pass,  in  1935.  an  act  in  which  it  is  re- 
quired that  those  who  undertake  to  build  a  dam  upon  a 
stream  shall  come  up  here  to  Washington  and  get  a  license, 
i.xxxn 90 


and  get  just  such  a  I. cms?  as  the  Federal  authorities  may 
choose  to  give.  I  did  not  know  the  nar-.e  of  the  company 
until  this  moment.  I  said  the  oti-R^r  day  it  was  the  Alummum 
Co,  of  America.  Tl:ie  Senator  ha.s  ju.^t  .said  it  was  the  Caro- 
lina Aluminum  Co.  The  Carolina  Aluminum  Co.  is  a  subsid- 
iar>'  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Here  are  the  lact.s:  The  Yadkin  River  never  has  been  nav- 
igable. The  Yadkin  never  will  be  navigable.  The  Yadkm 
Rjvev  is  a  rocky  river  wh-ch  runs  from  up  in  Wilkes  County, 
in  the  northwestern  part  cf  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  In 
a  southeasterly  direction,  flowing  into  South  Carolina  at  our 
southern  boundar>',  I  think,  in  Richmond  County.  The 
river  flows  through  a  great  deal  of  territory  in  our  State.  By 
reason  of  the  rapid  descent  from  the  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tain country-  to  the  plain  it  is  capable  of  a  great  deal  of 
water-power  development. 

On  that  river  now  are  five  great  concrete  dams.  "HuTe  or 
four  of  the  concrete  dams  are  b<^low  the  l\iekertown  site  and 
one  is  above  it.  It  may  be  possible  to  navigate  that  nver 
with  an  airplane,  but  it  never  will  be  navigated  with  a  boat. 
Yet  it  is  said  in  Wa.shington  that  the  nver  is  a  navigable 
river. 

What  is  the  const^iience''  The  Carolina  Aluminum  Co. 
would  like  to  spend  $6  000,000  there  to  develop  power.  Tlie 
$6,000,000  would  buy  a  great  deal  of  concrete,  would  employ 
a  great  many  people,  would  create  a  great  deal  of  water 
power.  But  the  Carolina  Aluminum  Co.  cannot  develop  ihat 
power,  cannot  spend  that  money,  cannot  buy  that  concrete, 
cannot  employ  those  people,  because  tlie  Congress  enacti^'d  a 
law  and  the  Power  Commission  took  jurisdiction  upon  the 
petition  for  license  that  had  to  be  filed,  not  of  the  will  of  the 
corporation  proposing  to  invest  the  money,  but  because  tlie 
corporation  dared  not  run  into  this  complicaiion  with  the 
Federal  law. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  are  very  greatly  concerned 
about  that.  They  would  hke  to  know  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  prevent  the  development  of  enterprises  of 
that  kind  in  our  State.  We  were  building  dams  and  de- 
veloping power  in  North  Carolina  lorig  before  the  Federal 
Government  ever  entered  upon  such  a  pobcy.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  go  ahead  v.Tth  that  kind  of  work  if  the  Federal 
Government  will  make  it  feasible  for  us  to  do  so.  The 
whole  point  of  my  contention  is  that  the  pobcy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  such  as  to  haiidicap  and  deter  the 
investment  of  fundr-  which  are  read>'  lor  investment,  which 
would  employ  people  and  develop  enterprise.  That  is  the 
whole  contention. 

So  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  had  to  say  today 
does  not  affect  at  all  any  of  the  facts  ^\h;ch  I  stated  and 
does  not  affect  any  conclusion  which  I  gave  then  and  which 
I  am  giving  now. 

I  do  protest  against  a  public  policy  which  studiously  pre- 
vents men  who  have  capital  Irom  investing  capital.  I  do 
protest  that  the  Federal  Government  can  never  rise  to  the 
necessities  of  employing  the  American  people  who  want  em- 
ployment or  keeping  in  employment  the  American  people 
who  now  are  employed,  by  investing  its  own  borrowed  funds. 
As  I  understand  the  situation  at  this  moment,  I  think  we 
all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  that  sort  of  thing  has  come 
to  a  practical  end  in  this  country  today.  The  feebleness 
of  public  spending  is  now  manifest  to  all  the  American 
people.  I  fear  there  are  millions  who  are  going  out  of  em- 
ployment. What  we  need  today  is  to  frame  a  public  policy 
which  would  encourage  those  who  have  money  to  put  it  in 
enterprise,  and  that  would  employ  in  the  great  enterprisea 
our  people  who  are  crying  for  employment.  That  would 
arrest  this  adverse  tide  which  has  come  so  suddenly  upon  us. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  gave  me  an  occasion  to  reiterate 
my  views.  Now  that  v.e  have  reached  this  period  of  transi- 
tion. I  should  like  to  have  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  set  up  a  policy  which  would  encourage  the  invest- 
ment of  funds  in  private  enterprise,  not  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  have  the  funds  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  now  employed  and 
about  to  lose  their  Jobs,  and  then  for  the  sake  of  the  milLons 
who  are  unemployed. 
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Mr.  BAR.KT.EY.  Mr.  President, 
order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
called  for. 

ACRICTTLTTTRAL 


RILIIT 


consider?iUon  of  the  bill  <S.  2787) 

flow  of  the  major  agrl- 

and  foreign  commerce. 


The  Senate  resumed  the 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balance^ 
ctOtural  commodities  in  interstate 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
first  amendment  passed  over. 

The  Chiet  Clixk.    The  first  an^endment 
on  page  26.  line  20.  passed  over  at 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  w 
posed,  after  the  word  "through",  to 
and",  and  In  line  21,  alter  the  wi)rd 
"hereinafter  provided",  so  as  to 


Deckmber  14 


I   call   for   the   regular 
The    regular    order    Ls 


The  clerk  will  state  the 

passed  over  Is 

the  request  of  the  Son- 

Ikere  the  committee  pro- 

nsert  "the  State,  county, 

"farmers",  to  insert 

the  sentence  read: 


mal  e 

(«)  The  Secretary  ahall  provide,  tlirough  the  State,  county, 
and  local  committees  of  farmers  herilnafter  provided,  for  farm 
marketing  quotas  which  shall  fix  the  jtiantlty  of  the  commodity 
which  may  be  marketed  from  the  tmra.  Such  farm  marketing 
quotas  shall  be  established  for  each  arm  on  which  the  farmer 
(whether  or  not  a  cooperator)  la  engaged  in  producing  the  com- 
modity for  market. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  kt  the  time  this  amend 
ment  was  called  for  consideration  it  seemed  advisable  to 
some  of  us  that  It  should  be  amended  to  conform  to  an 
amendment  which  we  bad  previously  adopted  retaining  In 
the  local  committees  as  large  a  portion  of  the  administra- 
tive powers  as  possible.  But  the  ot^er  amendment  pertained 
to  the  soil -depletion  base  acreage. 

ment  applies  to  the  assignment  dt.  marketing  quotas.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  prev  ous  page,  page  25,  it  is 
provided  that  the  Secretary,  in  c^eterniining  the  national 
amount  of  marketing  quota,  must 
determine  for  each  farm  the  percehtage  of  the  soU-deplet- 
Ing  base  acreage  which  is  fixed  bj  the  local  committee,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  tp  amend  the  committee 
amendment  at  this  time  as  I  had 

I   bav«    no    objection   to   the   adoption    of    the    committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendn^ent  on  page  26.  lines  20 
and  21. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore, 
passed  over  will  be  stated. 

The  Chiet  Clerk.    On  page  27,  beginning  in  line  1,  after 
the  word  "market"  and  the  period 
to  strike  out: 


The  question  Is  on  the 


The   next   amendment 


prodxn^d 
th) 


The  marketing  quota  for  any  farm 
current  crop  of  the  commodity 
tlve  normal  yield  at  the  acreage  on 
duetlon  of  such  commodity  m 
■oU-depletlng   baae   acreage  therefor 
otntage  of  the  national  soli -depleting 
proclamation  of  the  Secretary,  and, 
crop  placed  itnder  seal  jHirstuuit  to  the 

And  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 


Khlch 

lase 

Btoond, 


The  marketing  quota  for  any  farm 
current  crop  of  the  commodity  prodiiced 
normal  yield  ot  the  farm  acreage  planted 
c€  the  percentage,  aa  proclaimed  undei 
•oU-deplottTn  base  acreage  for  such  cr»p 


Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  this 
over  at  my  request.    It  was  my 
crffer  an  amendment  to  the  oo 
have  decided  not  to  do  so.    The 
ment  which  I  have  in  mind  will 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President 
erence  to  the  so-called  dairy 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  think  properly 
83.    I  have  an  amendment  which 
dKmld  be  inserted  at  that  point.  If 
Senator  win  share  my  views. 


the  committee  proposes 


fball  b«  the  amount  of  tha 
on  the  farm  less,   flrst. 
farm  devoted  to  the  pro- 
of that  percentage   of   his 
la   equal    to   the    per- 
acreage  specified  In  the 
any  amount  of  su«h 
proTlsloos  of  section  4. 

'oUowing: 


I  hall  be  the  amount  of  the 

on  the  farm   less   the 

to  svKh  crop  In  excess 

this  aection,  of  the  farm's 


amendment  was  passed 

ihtention  at  the  time  to 

mnittee  amendment,  but  I 

EUbstance  of  the  amend- 

apiear  elsewhere  in  the  bill. 

dies  the  Senator  have  ref- 

amenilment? 

it  should  «Hne  on  page 
I  have  reason  to  believe 
adopted,  and  I  hope  the 


Ml-.  POPE.  I  se-*  that  I  was  mistakrn.  I  desire  to  amend 
the  i:om.:i::tee  amendment,  as  it  appears  on  paeo  27,  lines 
10  to  15.  Alter  m-3  word  •farm''  m  line  12,  I  propose  to 
insert  the  words  'iess  the  amount  used  on  the  farm  and 
used  for  seed,  and."  I  am  rot  consider! n-'  th»'  amendment 
of  ttkis  aHiCndmcnt  with  reference  to  any  dairy  matter,  but 
in  ciJcuIat.ng  the  farm  poitiun  k  seems  advisable  to  permit 
the  farmer  to  keep  out  this  portion  a.s  seed  which  he  might 
dcGire  to  use  en  his  farm.  The  only  ^ff^ct  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  amendment  would  have  would  be  to 
pern.it  him  to  keep  out  his  seed.  Tlae  dairying  amendi.ient 
should  appear  at  another  p<:mi  m  the  biU  rather  than  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  O'MAHONFV'      Mr   President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mi.  pope.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  At  this  point  in  the  bill  is  it  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  to  have  considered  the  amendment 
whiCh  he  di.'cusscd  wiih  u.s  previously  for  protection  of  the 
livestnck  indit^try? 

Mr.  POPE.  No.  I  just  made  the  statement  that  the 
amendment  relating  in  the  dairy  Industry  and  the  Livestock 
industry  should  appear  eistwherf  in  the  bid.  I  have  pre- 
pared an  amendment  for  that  purpose  and  shall  present  it 
at  another  time.  I  had  int':'nded  at  one  time  to  attach 
one  of  the  amendments  to  this  part  of  tlie  bill. 

Mi.  O'MAHONEY.  There  has  bern  no  chanpe  in  the 
Senator's  purpose  to  present  that  livestock  amendment? 

Ml'.  POPE.  No.  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  on 
page  27.  wh:ch  I  desire  to  offer  now,  is  in  line  12,  after  the 
word  "farm."    I  ask  that  it  may  b*:^  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

Tlie  Chtef  Clfrk.  On  paee  27.  line  12,  after  the  word 
"fann",  it  Ls  proposed  to  insert  '*les.s  the  amount  consumed 
on  the  farm  and  used  for  seed  and",  so  as  to  make  the 
sent(?nce  read: 

The  marketing  qticta  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  amount  of  the 
currrr.t  crop  of  tl-.c-  ^'ommodlty  prodU'  od  on  th^  farri  lr?s  the 
amoi;nt  coiii>umcd  or.  the  farm  and  u.scd  for  seed  and  le.s.=  the 
norr;  a]  yield  of  the  larni  acreage  plant.^d  to  surh  crop  in  e.xcis>  of 
t!ie  iercent.ig:?.  as  pr(^c'.alrred  under  this  section,  of  the  farm* 
soil  depletin^i  ba-ie  acrcago  for  such  crop 

Tlie  ameadmen:  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  amendment,  a^  amended,  was  ai?retd  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  next  amendment 
passed  over  will  be  slated. 

nie  Cinxr  Clerk,  On  page  34,  after  Une  23,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert: 

(c;  The  amount  of  the  national  m:u-ketins  quota  allotted  to 
each  State  slia.ll  be  apportioned  by  the  Seciftarj'  among  the  sev- 
eral counties  or  biibGivisicasi  thereof  In  such  State  upon  the 
follc-ving  basis 

( 1 1  The  proportion  that  the  land  devoted  to  tilled  lands  on 
cottcn  farms  In  the  county  U  of  the  land  devoted  to  tilled  lands 
on  ail  cotton  farms  in  the   State. 

i2i  The  proportion  that  the  normal  prod'irtlon  of  cotton  for 
the  county  Is  of  the  State  marketing  quota. 

(3 1  The  number  of  families  compof-ed  of  two  or  more  persons 
actuiilly  residing  annually  en  aiid  actually  e:-^ri/f^d  m  the  produc- 
tion or  growing  of  cott-^n,  together  with  other  farm  crops  on  the 
tilled  lands  of  the  county 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Thr  amendment  was 
passed  over  at  the  request  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Belbo'. 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Bilbo]  and  the 
attention  of  other  Senators  to  some  figrures  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Department  which  would  indicate  v.-hat  the 
adoption  of  the  amendmonr  would  do.  I  have  the  figures 
only  for  the  States  of  Mis.-is.^ippi  and  Arkansas,  but  propor- 
tionately they  mil  apply  in  a  general  way  to  other  States  as 
well. 

The  amendment  would  rearranfte  the  cotton -raising  busi- 
ness in  our  part  of  the  country.  Pi3r  in-^tance,  in  Mississippi 
the  following  counties  are  mvohed:  Marshall  De  Soto.  Tu- 
nica, 'Winston.  Coahoma,  Tallahatchie.  Sunflower,  Oliver, 
Leflore,  'Washington.  Humphreys,  Sharkey,  Yazoo,  Hinds, 
and  a  number  of  other  counties:   and  over  in  the  eastern 
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part  of  the  State,  Noxubee.  Monroe,  and  Lee  Counties,  It 
v.ou-'d  decrease  to  quite  an  extent  the  cotton  acreage  in 
tho.se  counties,  while  in  the  other  counties  which  I  have  not 
named,  beaig  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  the 
increase  in  cotton  acreafie  would  be  very  great. 

For  instance,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  in  Jack- 
son County,  where  there  were  only  374  bales  raised  last  year, 
the  lncrea.se  in  percentage  would  be  30.2  percent;  in  Harri- 
son County,  where  353  bales  were  raised  last  year,  the  in- 
crease would  be  51.6  perrent;  and  in  Hancock  County,  where 
only  416  bales  v.ere  rai.'^d  last  year,  the  increase  would  be 
400  percent.  In  other  ^vords.  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
will  be  to  tremendously  increase  the  cotton  acreage  in  some 
counUes  and  quite  largely  decrease  it  in  other  counties.  If 
that  would  be  the  result  in  Mississippi.  I  think  it  would  have 
the  .-^ame  effect  in  Tennessee,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  think  it  would  be  ver>  luifair. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   McKELLAR.     I   yield. 

Mr,  MILLER,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  for 
Arkansas  and  Mississipp  were  compiled  without  talcing  into 
consideration  the  Overton  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
to  line  5.  on  page  35,  and  also  to  line  6,  on  page  36. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Is  the  Senator  sure  of  that?  I  make 
the  inquiry  because  I  called  Mr.  White  on  Friday.  I  think 
it  was.  and  read  to  him  over  the  telephone  the  Overton 
£imendment.  and  asked  !iim  for  the  figures  under  the  com- 
mittee amendment  with  the  Overton  amendment  added,  and 
I  assume  the  Department  has  sent  me  the  figtires  as  they 
would  be  under  the  committee  amendment  with  the  Over- 
ton amendment  includec. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  assumed  the  same  thing,  but  this  morn- 
ing a  young  man  representing  Mr.  White  called  at  my 
oflBce  and  furnished  me  the  same  information  the  Senator 
has.  Upon  my  asking  him  the  pointed  question  whether  in 
compiling  those  figures  consideration  was  given  to  the  Over- 
ton amiendment  he  said  the  figures  were  not  made  with  the 
Overton  amendment  in  mind,  and  he  said  further  thai  when 
the  Overton  amendmen';  was  considered,  the  figures  would 
be  all  wrong. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Then  why  send  them  to  us.  after  being 
specifically  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  Overton 
a.mendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  jusi  adds  a  little  more  mj^tery  to  the 
bUl. 

Mr,  McKELLAR.  It  seems  to  me  to  add  very  great  un- 
fairness, 

Mr,  MILLER.     It  doej. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  For  instance,  if  we  take  the  counties 
in  Mississippi,  it  appears  that  no  cotton  is  raised  in  Han- 
cock. Harrison,  and  Jackson  Counties,  or  practically  none, 
but  it  will  give  them  a  tremendous  increase,  one  of  the  coun- 
ties 400  percent,  another  511.6  percent,  and  another  330.2 
percent. 

I  am  just  wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Tennessee. 

In  Tennessee  most  of  the  cotton  produced  Is  raised  in  the 
western  pait  of  the  St.at(!  and  in  the  southern  part  of  middle 
Tennessee.  If  this  amendment  will  reduce  the  acreage  in 
west  Tennessee,  where  CDtton  is  planted,  and  give  enormous 
increases  to  counties  where  a  few  bales  only  are  raised,  and 
allow  the  counties  which  do  not  raise  cotton  now  at  all  to 
raise  cotton,  it  would  b€  a  tremendous  mistake.  We  would 
be  doing  something  by  the  pending  bill  that  we  ought  not  to 
do.  We  should  not  undertake  to  change  the  natural  raising 
of  cotton  in  the  various  counties  of  the  several  Slates,  and  I 
think  the  amendment  ought  not  to  be  agreed  to;  that  it 
ought  to  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  MILLER,  I  agree  most  heartily  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor says.  The  point  I  was  making  was  that  the  figures  the 
Senator  has  are  misleading;  they  are  not  reliable  and  do 
nothing  more  th^n  just  confuse  us.  For  instance,  consider 
Arkansas.  The  increase  in  Arkansas  County  is  76 J  percent. 
That  IS  one  of  the  rice  counties  in  Arkansas.    Very  frankly, 


I  interrogated  the  offi.iaLs  to  dt'te.mine  what  action  .should 
be  taken  on  the  amendment  now  under  consideration,  and 
made  the  statement  that  if  those  figure.s  were  based  upon 
the  Overton  amendment  something  had  to  be  done 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Has  the  Senator  undertaken  to  find  out 
what  the  effect  of  the  commlttt^  amendment  would  be  even 
with  the  Overton  amendment  added''  If  there  Is  any  doubt 
about  it,  if  the  effect  of  the  Overton  amendment  would  be 
to  make  these  wholesale  changes  in  the  production  of  cotton 
In  the  vaiious  counties  in  the  several  States,  we  would  bv 
doing  ."^methmg  we  would  all  very  much  regret. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  merely  made  the  statement  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  Mr.  White  that  I  should  like  to  see  a  compilation 
of  figures  taking  into  consideration  the  Overton  amend- 
ment, because  in  my  opinion  the  Overton  amendment  will 
solve  our  troubles  and  leave  the  .situation  about  as  it  Is. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  have  this  matter  go  over  until  we  can  interview 
Mr.  'White,  or  the  author  of  the.'^e  figures,  and  see  just  what 
the  situation  Is?    We  should  not  vote  for  a  cat  in  the  bag. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  it ;  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  was  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Under  those  circumstances,  after  I  jield 
to  Senators  who  have  indicated  they  wL^h  to  interrogate  me, 
I  will  request  that  the  amendment  go  over, 

Mr.  OVERTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     I  yield, 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  wish  to  observe  that  certainly  Ihe 
figures  which  have  been  furnished  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee did  not  apply  to  the  Overton  amendment. 

Mr,  McKELLAR,  My  reason  for  saying  they  did  apply  to 
the  amendment  was  that  a  few  days  ago.  when  the  amend- 
ment came  up,  I  went  to  the  telephone  in  the  cloak  room  and 
called  Mr.  White,  who  I  understood  was  preparing  these 
figures,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  get  the  figures  to- 
gether, I  came  m  and  got  a  copy  of  the  Overton  amend- 
ment and  read  it  to  his  steno*irapher.  had  it  taken  down,  and 
asked  Mr.  White  to  send  me  the  names  of  the  counties  and 
figures  as  to  the  increases  in  each  when  he  prepared  his  fig- 
ures, just  as  he  has  done. 

I  did  not  .see  the  young  man  who  came  this  morning,  but 
surely  Mr,  'White  had  the  Overton  amendment  before  him. 
because  I  gave  it  to  him.  There  cannot  be  any  question  of 
that.  I  gave  the  amendment  to  him  over  the  telephone,  and 
he  toc>k  it  down,  and  I  told  him  just  exactly  what  we  wanted; 
that  we  wanted  to  know  what  effect  the  Overton  amendment 
would  have  on  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  0\'ERTON.     I  thmk  he  had  better  reflgure  It. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     I  think  so.  too. 

Mr.  OVERTON,  The  Overton  amendment  bases  the  allo- 
cations on  cotton  production  alone  as  a  market  crop.  The 
only  market  crop  that  will  be  considered  in  the  allocation 
under  the  Overton  amendment  is  cotton.  The  original  pro- 
vision, according  to  which  the  figures  were  furnished  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  took  into  consideration  all  crops, 
and  therefore  there  was  considerable  di.<:crepancy  between 
the  original  allocation  made  under  the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  bill 
as  presented  by  the  committee.  The  Overton  amendment 
excludes  all  market  crops  except  cotton. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  understood  the  Overton  amendment 
fully,  and  had  thought  that  perhaps  that  corrected  the  situ- 
ation brought  about  by  the  original  amendment ;  but  the  offi- 
cer at  the  Department  said  otherwise. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Tlie  advantage  of  the  Overton  amend- 
ment over  the  old  method  of  allocation  is  that  they  will  take 
into  consideration  in  the  allocation  production  for  home 
consumption. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Yes.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  ask  to  have 
the  amendment  go  over  until  we  can  a.scertain  from  Mr. 
White  whether  he  took  into  consideration  the  Overton 
amendment  in  sending  out  these  figures. 

Mr.  BILBO.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BILBO.     Mr.   President,  at  this  juncture  I   wish   to 

make  one  observation  about  the  purpose  of  the  formula  upc«i 
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which  the  county  allotnMnt  is  to  be  made.  Tbe  Senator 
from  Tennessee  objects  to  any  chinge  being  made  in  the 
new  allocation.  The  purpoae  of  tie  new  fonnula  was  to 
bring  about  changes  in  (nder  to  correct  some  inequities 
which  have  obtained  under  the  ok    control  program. 

I  have  before  me  tbe  same  map  from  which  the  Senator 
has  been  spealdng.  from  which  he  s  lows  that  the  counties  lb 
the  aDuvial  section  of  the  State  (>f  Mississippi,  or  in  the 
prairie  sectlcm  and  the  Delta  section  of  Mississippi,  will  lose 
under  the  formula  set  out  in  the  tin.  Ilie  purpose  of  the 
new  formula  was  to  take  away  fran  this  part  of  the  State 
a  portion  of  their  production,  and  distribute  it  among  the 
hill  sections  of  the  State,  for  the  re  ison  that  beginning  with 
the  Bankhead  Control  Act.  imder  \  hich  acreage  bases  were 
set  up  for  allotments,  the  hill  sec  ions  of  the  State  were 
literally  robbed  of  their  equitable  share  of  the  crop  to  be 
planted.  The  purpose  ctf  this  formula  is  to  bring  about  a 
readjustment  so  as  to  restore  to  t  tiese  people  the  acreage 
which  has  been  taken  away  from  tl  em  in  the  cotton-control 
program,  and  it  is  so  drawn  that  here  will  not  be  such  a 
shift  of  prodxKtion  as  to  distiu'b  th  s  eomomlc  conditions  in 
the  alluvial  section  of  the  State. 

The  Senator  makes  reference  t>  the  southern  part  of 
Mississippi  receiving  the  largest  percentage  under  this  for- 
mula. The  Senator  does  not  knew  that  territory,  and  I 
may  state  for  his  lnformati(Hi  that  within  recent  years,  the 
last  4  or  5  years,  this  great  cut-oier  section  of  Mississippi 
was  covered  with  pine.  The  timbei  has  been  removed.  The 
country  is  being  settled,  and  the  people  there  are  just  now 
beginning  to  put  this  land  into  oitton.  That  is  the  only 
cash  crop  in  that  section  at  this  ilme,  the  only  thing  tbe 
people  there  can  grow  profitably  at  this  time. 

While  this  map  shows  there  is  ai  i  increase,  if  the  Senator 
wlU  look  at  tbe  figures  above,  as  to  percentages,  he  will  find 
they  had  practically  no  acreage  before.  For  instance,  in 
Jackson  County,  with  374  acres,  izider  the  new  allotment 
thoe  would  be  only  about  400  acres. 
with  416  acres,  they  would  have  l.KH)  acres.  Pray  tell  me. 
would  the  Senator  object  to  a  couity  having  1,600  acres  In 
cotton  there,  which  would  be  the  orjly  money  crop  the  peopie 
could  have? 

Mr.  McKZLLAR.  I  am  not  obJe<|ting  at  all.  I  am  merely 
calling  attention  to  tbe  inequalit; '  of  the  matter,  and  I 
am  not  undertaking  to  transfer  t  le  production  of  cotton 
from  one  part  of  the  State  to  ano  her.  from  one  coimty  to 
anotter.  I  suppose  that  in  the  gi  eat  majority  of  coimtles 
in  Tennessee  no  cotton  at  all  is  rajksed.  and  I  do  not  think 
we  should  undertake  by  legislation 
counties  where  cotton  is  not  raised 

and  deprive  the  counties  where  coition  now  is  raised  of  their 
acreage  which  could  be  planted. 

Mr.  BILBO.     No  one  else  want; 
tbe  purpose  of  tbe  Overton  amendipent  to  correct  that  kind 
of  a  shift. 

Mr.  McKEZjLAR.  Mr.  PresidentJ  if  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me,  I  win  ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  the  present 
the  amendment  go  over,  until  I  ca|i  talk  to  the  man  at  the 
department  about  tbe  figures. 

Mr.  BILBO.    Very  weU. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
amendment  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  McKKIJAR.  Mr.  Presldentl  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Recced 
the  two  maps  of  Arkansas  and  Miss  isslppi,  referred  to  in  the 
debate.  The  maps  themselves  camot  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  but  the  figures  as  to  acrea  ^  by  counties  and  as  to 
the  percentages,  with  the  explanatio  as  shown,  can  be  printed. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  t  lat  be  done  in  connection 
with  my  remarks  as  to  the  amendments  on  pages  34  and  35 
of  the  bin.  I  ask  to  have  the  flgu^  printed  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoas,  as  follows: 


to  see  to  it  that  in  those 
cotton  should  be  raised. 


that  done,  and  it  was 


Without  objection,  the 


here  objection? 
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Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  Presiiient,  in  connection  with  the  charts 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  thinlc  it  is  l>ut 
fair  to  state  in  that  correction  that  the  percentages  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  on  these  charts  are  not  in  con- 
formity to  the  amendment  in  the  Senate  bill  as  now  existing. 
I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  state  if  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  remembered 
tiiat  today,  after  those  cliarts  were  offered,  the  amendment 
went  over,  and  thereupon  I  called  up  Mr.  White  and  asked 
him  what  effect  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana 'Mr.  Overton  1,  wliich  he  had  before  him.  had  upon 
these  figures.  He  replied  that  in  some  States  it  might  have 
some  effect,  but  generally  it  would  not  have  the  effect  it  was 
contended  it  would  have.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  Mr.  White  does  believe  about  it,  but  he 
indicated  to  me  that  the  figures  would  be  changed  very  little, 
if  at  all.  imder  the  Overton  amendment. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  since  the  conversation  which 
the  Senator  from  Tennesfiee  has  had  with  the  departmental 
employee  another  Senator  has  conferred  with  him.  and  he 
admitted  that  there  would  be  changes.  I  merely  wanted 
those  who  read  these  charts  to  know  that  they  are  inaccurate 
and  not  dependable  under  the  amendments  proposed  in  the 
Senate  bill. 


Mr.  McKELL.\R.  I  think  the  Senator  had  better  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  that  thi.s  co]Ioquv  be  put  m  the  Record 
immediately  after  what  wa.s  said  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  my- 
self be  placed  immediately  foUowing  the  intrxxluction  of  the 
charts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  ao 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment  passed  over. 

Mr.  LEE.     A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Scxiator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  LEE.  Have  we  perfected  the  cotton  title,  which  ends 
on  page  40.  so  that  the  substitute  I  desire  to  offer  to  that 
title  would  be  In  order? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  Is  in  the  cotton 
title,  which  went  over.  The  proposed  substitute  would  be  an 
amendment  to  the  cotton  title,  which  has  gone  over. 

The  next  amendment  passed  over  is  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from   North  Carolina    I  Mr    Bah-ey] 
which  will  be  stat.ed. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  47.  after  line  2,  it  is  propased 
to  insert  the  following: 

(e)  In  making  allotmenta  hereunder  with  respect  to  brleht 
f flue-cured)  tobacco  the  officers  admlni-sterlng  this  act  ahall  not 
reduce  the  quota  of  a  farmer  living  on  hl«  farm  and  deriving  hu 
livelihood  therefrom  more  than  10  percent  of  his  5-year  averaire 
If  such  average  Is  less  than  10,000  pounds  and  more  than  5  000 
pounds,  and  If  his  5-year  average  is  5,000  pounds  or  leas 'his 
quota  shall  not  be  reduced  more  than  5  percent,  provided  In 
either  caK  such  farmer  shall  comply  with  the  soll-conaervatlcm 
policy. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Bailey]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  wiU  state  the 
next  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  72,  Mr.  Copeland  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  first 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thought  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Bailey  J  was  to  be  de- 
bated. I  did  not  know  that  it  was  to  be  put  through  with- 
out any  argument.  I  understood  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Peppeb] 
wanted  to  say  something  about  it.  and  I  certainly  wish  to 
say  something  about  it.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  going  to  argue  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caroluia  was  agreed  to  be 
reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Bailey  J  was  agreed  to  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  I  shall  read  the  amendment.  I  am  reading 
the  amendment  first  in  order  that  it  may  l>e  clearly  under- 
stood, and,  second,  that  I  may  .show  the  changes  from  the 
amendment  as  originally  Introduced.  The  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

(e)  In  making  allotments  hereunder  with  respect  to  brlcht 
(flur-cured)  tobacco  the  officers  adminiKterlng  this  act  shall  not 
reduce  the  qucta  of  a  farmer  l;ving  on  his  farm  and  deriving  his 
Hvellhocd  therefrom  more  than  10  percent  of  his  5-year  average 
If  .«;uch  average  ).s  less  than  10.000  pounds  and  more  than  5  000 
pouud.s.  and  if  his  5-yf&r  average  is  .^000  pounds  or  less  his 
quota  shall  not  be  redured  more  than  5  percent  provided  In 
either  case  such  farmer  shall  comply  with  the  soli-conservation 
policy. 

The  changes  are  three.  I  define  tobacco  with  the  words 
"bright  iflue-curedr",  so  as  to  confine  it  to  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  brii,ht   (flue-curedJ 
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Senator  yield? 
Senator  correctly 


tobacco,   which   Is   naed   rery   largely   pi   the   making   ol 
dcarettes. 

Mr   PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  yteld. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Did  I  understand  th^ 
to  IXKhide  flue-cured  tobacco  in  his  statsnent? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Yes:  that  is  what  It  dJes  include. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Then  did  I  understanil  the  Senator  cor- 
rectly to  exclude  the  State  of  Florida  as  a  producer  at  that 
kind  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  wiH  ■•roe  to  tectaxtl  a«  Florida.  I  beg 
the  Senator's  pardon.  Florida  has  13,)0Q  acres,  and  we 
made  vedal  yiwlaion  the  other  day  by  vhlch  those  Florida 
acres  woold  not  be  cut.  Florida,  In  the  natter  of  the  State 
allotments.  Is  precisely  where  I  want  to  p<  it  the  small  farmer. 
U  It  was  i«st  to  do  wbat  we  did  f or  Flc  nda  the  other  day. 
t>>yn  It  la  exactly  joat  to  do  the  same  Jiing  for  the  small 
farmer. 

I  had  plaeed  the  figure  at  15.000  poun  is.  I  have  cut  it  to 
lOjMM  pounds.  Then  where  first  I  had  P^^ced  the  second  fig- 
ure at  10.000  pounds  I  have  now  cut  it  lo  5.000  pounds.  So 
tbe  Mil  relates  only  to  tbooe  farmers  w  lo  In  the  first  case 
produced  not  more  than  10.000  pounds  of  tobacco  a  year. 
In  the  second  case  It  relates  in  the  5-per  »it  bracket  only  to 
ttioee  farraers  produdnc  5.000  pounds  ai  id  less  per  year. 

Why  do  I  do  this  Mr.  President?  I  di  it  because  I  think 
ft  Is  fiffi»n**^"y  unfair,  unjust,  and  unwi%  to  place  a  horl- 
■ontal  cut  on  the  quotas  of  all  the  farners.  and  treat  the 
Uttle  ttOam  on  the  same  percentage  bas  s  that  we  treat  the 
M(  fellow.  That  is,  on  the  basis  that  a  man  with  50,000 
pounds  allotment,  or  a  man  with  100.0(0  pounds  allotment 
can  stand  a  20-percent  cut.  bOL  a  farme  r  with  5,000  pounds 
t^w»nt^  Stand  a  ao-percent  cut.  I  put  iie  latter  in  the  5- 
pvooxt  bracket.    The  fanner  In  the  10.0  OO-pound  class  can- 


not stand  a  cut  of  2.000  pounds.    I  put 
cent  bracket  so  he  will  take  a  cut  of  only 

I  SDtanlt  that  to  the  Senate  In  tbe  fir  >t  place  as  a  matter 
of  ordinary,  merciful.  Just  consideration    for    the    small 


Mr. 
Mr. 


will  the 


SMITH.    Mr.  President 

BAIUSY.    I  yield. 

SMIXH.    Those  not  famitar  wl^  this  character  of 
tobacco  perhaps  do  not  realize  that  to 
woold  only  take  ateut  10  acres.    A  bain  will  cure  about  5 
•eras  of  tobacco.    So  that  whenever  tl^e  farmer's  qiK}ta  is 
ivdneed  betow  a  barn  It  has  been  made 
f « tiiat  fanner  to  ^ant  and  cure  tobacci 


Entirely  unprofitable 
I  wish  those  Sen- 
ators who  are  not  familiar  with  the  flue-cured  process  to 
know  that  a  bara  wiH  take  a  maximnm  of  5  acres,  and  the 
avcntce  is  around  about  tram  MM  to  1.00 )  pounds. 

Mr.  BAILK7.    And  a  W-peroent  cot  ^  a  farmer  produc- 
inc  10  jMO  pounds  la  a  cut  to  the  bone. 
Mr.  SMTIH.    ThMt  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    A  20-percent  cut  on  t^e  fanner  iMroducing 
imfiOQ  paaodB  Is  not  a  cut  to  the  bone. 

It  to  farmers  Uvinc  on  the  faim  and  making  their 
living  thereby.  I  ask  the  Senate:  Is  ft  r  ght  for  some  man  to 
live  IB  a  city  with  a  ItOJQO-poond  aflol  ment  and  be  cut,  let 
\M  flay,  ao  percent,  vtdle  here  Is  a  little  i  lan  out  tn  the  woods 
wiko  la  i"!^*"^  a  ttvlnc  and  txyinc  to  1  ske  care  of  his  wife 
and  chOdren.  and  he  has  to  be  cot  in  th^  same  way? 
that  Is  exactly  what  hai^rns 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
for  a  Question? 
Mr.  BAHJY.  lyiekL 
Mr.  i>uii>UL  Tb  go  back  )ust  a  moB^ent 
dhl  tbe  aenatw  from  South 
bam  was  about  S 
Mr.BAILKT. 


IvA  tbe  Sen- 

CiroUna  state  that  a 

of  flue-cured  U  bacoo? 

I  understand  what  a  b  im  Is.    About  700  or 

e(  tebaceo  can  be  cured  in  <  ne  bam  at  one  time. 

process  can  be  repeated  three  o-  four  times  a  year. 

Is  SJtO  pounds  to  tbe 
tcteeoo  four  ttmes  tn  a  year.    If  fc  e  cures  tdaacco  three 
a  bans  Is  a.MO  pounds.    But  I  wll  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  put  the  UmitaUon  of  3.200  pou]  ids  In  the  un  on  the 
that  a  farmer  with  5  acres  and  one  bam.  or  4  acres 


Tliat 


him  in  tbe  lO-per- 
a  thousand  pounds. 


Senator  yield? 


As  tbe 


Senator  yield  to  me 


I  ^^ 


and  one  bam,  would  have  his  bam  occupied.  That  would 
give  him  full  play  to  his  litUe  capital  investment.  So  the 
3,200  pounds  is  the  standard  fixed  m  ihe  bJl. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  perhaps  4  acres  to  a  bam.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  amendment  which  the  Senator  pro- 
poses is  designed,  as  he  states,  to  take  care  of  the  little 
farmer  who  must  live  on  the  farm  and  make  his  li\ang  from 
it.  Does  the  Senator  mean  that  he  is  trying  to  protect  the 
class  which  with  its  own  hands  produces  this  tobacco,  or  Is 
it  merely  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  which  is  to  this 
extent 

Mr  B.\ILEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  read  the 
amendment  he  will  find  that  it  says  'Of  a  farmer  living  on 
his  farm  Eind  deriving  his  livelihood  therefrom." 

Mr.  PETPER.    Does  the  Senator  refer  to  a  proprietor  of 

a  farm? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  No;  but  to  a  farmer  living  on  his  farm. 
Whether  he  is  a  proprietor  or  not,  he  is  a  farmer  living  on 
his  farm. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  tr3ang  to  get  at  the  question,  as  the 
Senator  may  surmise,  whether  he  is  covering  the  fellow  who 

is  a  proprietor 

Mr.  BAILEY.     No:  I  am  not  having  the  proprietor 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor permit  me  to  state  the  question? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  can  be  imder 
any  misapprehension.  The  language  is  clear,  "A  farmer 
living  on  his  farm." 

He  does  not  have  to  own  the  land  he  is  living  on,  but  he 
must  be  cultivating  it  for  a  living. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  wiH  know  the  purpose  for 
which  I  am  injecting  the  question.  What  I  am  referring  to 
Is  the  position  of  the  tenant  farmer. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  trying  to  protect  the  tenant  farmer. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  that  is  thp  reason  I  pro- 
pounded the  inquiry  because  L  too.  am  vitally  interested  in 
the  tenant  farmer,  and  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  appreciates 
the  effect  that  his  amendment  will  have  on  the  tenant 
farmer? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  take  it  I  appreciate  it.  I  think  it  will 
give  him  a  chance. 

Mr.  BARKL£Y.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   'Mr.  Schwixlinbach  In  the 
chair ) .     Does  the  Senator  from  North  Caroima  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky"' 
Mr.  BAIUEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  average  farmer  cannot  produce  by 
his  own  labor  more  than  four  or  five  acres  of  tobacco.  He 
cannot  cultivate  it  or  go  through  the  process  which  is  neces- 
sary, all  of  which  is  hand  work  practically;  so  that  if  a 
man  owned  a  farm  on  which  he  had  10  acres  and  which 
he  wished  to  be  cultivated  in  tobacco,  and  rented  out  one- 
half  of  it  to  a  tenant 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  word,  please. 
I  do  not  want  to  deprive  the  leader  of  the  chance  to  speak, 
but  I  do  not  want  my  15  minutes  to  be  used  up.  Go  right 
ahead.    I  will  answer. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  want  to  consume  the  Senator's 
15  minutes.  But  what  effect  would  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment have  on  a  tenant  who  had  rented  5  acres  of  land 
from  the  owner,  and  the  owner  him.seif  cultivated  another 
6  acres? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    What  effect  would  it  have  en  the  tenant? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    On  the  tenant:  yes. 
Mr.  BAHiEY.    If  the  tenant  produced  10,000  pounds  he 
would  be  cut  10  percent.    If  he  produced  5,000  pounds  he 
would  be  cut  5  percent. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  He  would  not  be  living  on  his  own  farm 
under  the  terms  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  said,  "living  on  his  farm."  and  who 
earned  his  livelihood  therefrom.  I  do  not  mean  living  by 
way  of  possession.  He  lives  on  the  farm.  If  it  is  desired 
to  strike  out  the  word  "his"  and  put  the  word  "the"  in 
there,  very  well,  if  that  would  make  it  clearer.    But  I  do  not 
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see  any  trouble  about  that  language.  "A  farmer  living  on  his 
farm." 

There  is  the  po.^session  of  the  farm  rather  than  the 
property. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Presidents 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  going  to  yield  when  I  make  my  next 
point.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have 
my  time  expire  before  I  shall  have  concluded. 

Here  is  the  next  point,  and  I  am  going  to  make  this  In  all 
the  solemnity  of  understanding  that  time  will  show  that  I 
am  cither  right  or  wrong.  When  this  bill  passes  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  tobacco  farmers  of  North  Carolina  next  year  about 
$25,000,000.  Their  income  will  be  $25,000,000  less.  The  facts 
are  very  simple.  We  produced  this  year  569.000,000  potmds 
of  tobacco,  and  we  got  25  and  a  fraction  cents  a  pound  for 
that  tobacco.  It  is  in  contemplation  that  the  quota  shall  be 
based  on  the  5-year  average.  If  it  is  based  on  the  5-year 
average  North  Carolina's  quota  would  be  507,000,000  pounds. 
The  quota  for  the  United  States  is  723,000,000  pounds. 
North  Caroluia's  quota  would  be  507,000,000  pounds.  There 
would  be  a  reduction  there  alone  of  62.000.000  pounds  of 
tobacco.  Count  that  at  25  cents  a  pound.  It  is  about  $15.- 
000,000.  If  that  loss  takes  place,  who  shall  foot  the  bill? 
ShaU  it  be  placed  on  the  little  fellow,  or  shall  it  be  placed 
on  the  man  able  to  pay  it? 

Let  us  go  further.  If  we  have  the  20-percent  cut  contem- 
plated in  this  bill  and  provided  as  a  jxissibility  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  people  who  make  the  allotments,  the  allot- 
ment to  North  Carolina  would  be  on  the  80-percent  base; 
it  would  be  468,000,000.  There  is  a  difference  of  100.000.000 
pounds  of  tobacco.  And  the  100.000.000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
at  25  cents  a  pound,  is  $25,000,000. 

Are  we  going  to  put  the  burden  of  that  $25,000,000 
equally  on  the  little  fellow  with  5.000  pounds  and  the  big 
fellow  with  a  million  pounds?  There  is  at  least  one  man  in 
North  Carolina  who  has  a  million  pounds  allotment.  I  know 
many  of  them  who  have  50.000,  60,000.  70.000,  100,000.  and 
200,000  and  300.000  pound  allotments. 

When  we  come  to  that  there  is  an  element  of  Justice  and 
also  an  element  of  preserving  the  people.    Suppose  we  cut 

the  allotment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator's  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  I  will  take  my  time  on  the  bilL  Suppose 
we  cut  the  allotment  and  then  the  price  goes  down.  What 
has  happened  to  the  little  man? 

The  price  is  much  higher  than  It  has  been.  Tobacco  did 
sell  at  8.  9.  10,  11.  and  12  cents.  This  year  It  is  selling  for 
26,  25  and  a  fraction.  We  do  not  know  about  the  price 
next  year;  I  cannot  tell  about  it.  There  are  those  who 
think  the  price  depends  on  the  domestic  market.  I  am  tell- 
Inc  V.U  that  North  Carolina  ships  abroad  60  percent  of  her 
production.  We  cannot  control  that  foreign  market.  They 
are  buying  our  seed:  Uiey  are  trjing  to  duplicate  our  tobacco; 
and  when  they  do  not  duplicate  the  tobacco,  they  imdertake 
to  produce  substitutes  for  It.  Now  draw  your  picture  of 
your  Democratic  Party  going  back  to  North  Carolina  next 
year  and  answering  to  125.000  tobacco  farmers  whose  allot- 
ment has  been  cut.  and  whose  prices  have  gone  down,  and 
whose  income  has  been  reduced  by  from  twelve  to  thirty  or 
forty  million  dollars  in  the  year. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  cotton.  Under  this  bill  North 
Carolina  will  not  be  allowed  to  produce  exceeding  450.000 
bales  of  cotton.  She  produced  this  year  700.000  bales.  Take 
that  at  the  present  price.  250.000  bales  of  cotton,  at  $40  a 
bale,  is  $10,000,000.  That  is  what  we  have  before  us  in  this 
legislation. 

I  was  very  much  taken  jtist  now  with  the  colloquy  between 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Miller]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  McKellar].  Some- 
thing was  said  about  an  amendment.  The  jimior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  said.  "Well,  that  Just  adds  a  little  more  to 
the  mystery  of  this  bill— a  little  more  to  the  general  mystery." 
Then  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  said,  "I  was  just 
wondering  what  would  happen  to  Tennessee." 


I  think  those  two  statements  pcrfeclly  describe  my  posi- 
tion. I  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  very  ir.ystciicus  bill.  I 
do  not  know  what  its  consequences  are  going  to  be.  I  do  not 
imagine  it  is  going  to  put  the  price  of  tobacco  abo.e  26 
cents,  I  know  that  it  provides  for  reducing  the  crop  by 
from  60.000.000  to  100,000,000  pounds.  I  do  not  want  tliai 
burden  to  be  pressed  down  upon  the  little  farmers  uf  my 
State;  and  I  will  say,  above  that,  that  I  know  the  big  farmers 
are  influential.  I  know  that  we  can  hear  them.  I  know 
that  they  can  come  to  Washington,  I  know  that  they  can 
sit  in  the  galleries.  I  know  that  they  can  call  on  Senators, 
I  also  know  that  down  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  poor  fellows  who  live  the  life  of  ten- 
ants on  the  farms.  They  are  not  often  heard  from,  but 
they  will  be  heard  from.  They  will  not  be  crushed  to  earth 
lorever.  They  will  be  heard  from,  and  they  will  throw  out 
of  power  a  Congress  that  disregards  their  right  to  live. 

So  I  say.  Mr,  President,  they  are  the  considerations  here, 
I  do  not  think  the  bill  is  constitutional,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
will  stay  in  effect  a  year,  and  that  is  all  I  am  afraid  of, 
I  think  the  men  who  drew  this  bill,  with  all  due  respect  to 
them,  disregarded  every  opinion  of  the  .Supreme  Court  from 
its  foundation  to  the  present  hour.  Before  this  debate  Is 
over  I  expect  to  read  some  of  those  opinions.  I  am  not 
afraid  about  the  ultimate  economic  consequences  of  this  bill. 
It  will  go  the  way  of  the  Bankhead  Act.  It  has  everything  in 
it  that  the  Bankhead  Act  had  in  it  too. 

The  idea  of  our  undertaking  to  control  agriculture  by  pen- 
alties upon  interstate  commerce.  I  am  not  troubled  about 
that.  This  bill  will  last  a  year.  While  it  is  lasting  that 
year,  I  am  simply  asking  the  Senate  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment that  will  prevent  hardship  from  being  wrought  on  the 
10,000-pound  tobacco  farmer  and  the  5,000-poimd  tobacco 
farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  intend  to  take  my  full  time  today. 
My  time  was  taken  up  by  an  effort  to  answer  questions.  I 
am  ready  now  to  answer  any  questions,  because  I  do  have 
45  minutes;  and  if  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pippcil 
wishes  to  ask  me  a  question  now.  I  shall  be  glad  to  respond. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  referred  to  the  proprietor  of  a  large  plantation  in 
his  State  who  had  a  large  allotment  of  tobacco.  I  am  inter- 
ested to  know  the  means  by  which  he  cultivated  that 
tobacco. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  tell  the  Senator.  I  was  down  here 
at  the  Agricultural  Department  2  years  ago  discussing  the 
A.  A  A.,  and  there  was  a  gentleman  there  who  was  taking  a 
great  hand  in  the  discussion.  His  hands  were  as  soft  as  a 
Senator's.  There  was  not  a  line  on  his  face.  He  had  on  a 
tailor-made  suit  and  a  bright  necktie.  I  asked  him  a  very 
simple  question.  I  said.  "You  are  very  much  interested 
in  this  control,  are  you  not?"  He  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "What 
is  your  allotment?"  He  said,  "My  allotment  is  a  million 
poimds."  Tobacco  sold  that  year  at  about  27  to  28  cents. 
I  said.  "You  must  have  got  $275,000."  He  said,  "I  got 
$300,000  out  of  it,  and  then  I  got  some  benefit  paj-ments 
besides." 

That  man  never  plowed.  He  never  bought  any  land.  His 
father  was  a  time  merchant,  and  he  had  sold  out  96  North 
Carolina  farms  and  handed  them  down  to  his  children.  I 
am  saying  that  that  sort  of  man  ought  not  to  write  thL%  legis- 
lation. I  have  nothing  on  earth  against  him.  I  would  teU 
anybody  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  all  that;  but  I  am  stand- 
ing here,  Mr.  President,  and  asking  that  Congr^s  adopt  a 
policy  in  this  coercive  and  control  legislation — and  we  all 
know  it  is  coercive,  and  we  all  know  it  is  control — a  policy 
that  will  show  a  little  mercy  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr,  President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does    the    Senator   from 
North  Carolina  further  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 
Mr.  BAILEY.    I  do. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  myself  clear 
to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    I  understood  the  Senator. 
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the  tenant  fanner, 
with  soft  hands  the 


If  you  let  the 
takes  the  5-percent 


Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  sUll  talking  abou 
I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  the  man 
OciMtnr  had  in  rn\nA  xued  sharecroppen . 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Borne  are  sharecroppers,  some  are  flxed- 
rcDt  tenants;  but  I  do  not  think  I  ha^  >  made  the  Senator 
see  my  point.  If  you  let  the  landlord  f e  t  over  10,000  pounds 
from  40  tenants,  he  will  take  the  big  trot, 
little  tenant  make  only  5,000  pounds,  be 
cut.  If  you  let  him  make  10,000  pomds.  he  takes  the 
10-peroent  cut.    "niere  Is  not  any  <iue«t  on  about  that. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  One  man  question.  I  tobacco  Is  a  crop 
which  is  prodiM«d  by  farm  families— hat  is  to  say.  fre- 
quently by  sharecroppers— and  if  we  re  luce  the  quantity  of 
the  planUUon  yield,  does  it  not  Inevlt  tbly  foUow  that  the 
yield  and  the  quota  of  the  little  siarecropper  will  be 
diminidied? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  PIPPER.    Then  my  pronise  is  » »t  correct. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Under  this  bill.  If  a  man  has  been  pro- 
ducing leas  than  3;iOO  pounds,  he  is  no ;  allowed  to  produce 
op  to  S,300  pounds.  If  be  has  been  priducing  only  a  thou- 
■>wwt  pounds,  he  Is  not  aDowed  to  pioduce  1.100  pounds. 
Tliat  is  what  we  are  dealing  with;  but  I  am  sasring  that  if, 
by  8cw»e  favor  of  Nature,  the  poor  felow  does  manage  to 
produce  5.000  pounds,  the  penalty  of  [the  law  imposed  by 
ttie  Congress  should  not  be  put  upon  h|lm  by  way  of  taking 
the  "pound  of  flesh." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  tpe  Senator  yield  for 
one  further  question? 

Mr.  BAn.EY.    Yes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    The   amendment    of 


the    Senator  from 


North  Carolina  would  benefit  only  tliose  who  have  been 
ovaged  In  tobacco  production  for  a  ]  0-year  period,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Whatever  the  bill  sayr  about  that.  I  know 
the  bill  says  nobody  else  may  product  tobacco;  but  I  am 
dealing  with  the  folks  who.  by  the  mere  lul  providence  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  are  permtted  to  produce  to- 
bacco. If  I  could  have  it  the  other  wa  r  I  would  have  It  the 
other  way.  if  that  is  what  the  Senator  is  driving  at. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  TTie  bin.  of  course,  no'  f  contains  a  provision 
for  5  percent  of  the  natloiial  quota  belr  g  apportioned  to  new 
producers. 

lii.  BAILEY.  Five  percent;  and  al  of  that  will  go  to 
norlda  under  the  biH. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  There  is  no  such  assui  ance  given  to  the  new 
producer  as  this  amendment  gives  to  he  old  producer  that 
his  quota  shall  be  reduced  only  10  o"  5  percent;  but  the 
feUow  who  has  been  producing  tobacco  for  10  years,  and  has 
a  10-year  average,  is  the  fellow  the  Seni  tor  from  North  Caro- 
lina Is  protecting. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  trying  to  protec ;  the  fellow  who  does 
not  produce  more  than  5,000  pounds  in  the  matter  of  5 
percent,  and  the  man  who  produces  onl;  r  10,000  poimds  In  the 
matter  of  10  percent;  and  no  amount  ( f  questioning  or  con- 
fusing can  obscure  that  fact.  I  knov  it  is  said  that  that 
will  ruin  the  program,  and  I  also  know  who  is  saying  it. 
It  does  not  ruin  the  program  and  it  \  riD  not  ruin  the  pro- 
gram for  the  big  ones,  bat  it  probably  will  impose  upon  the 
larger  farmers  a  20-percent  cut,  and  1  tiat  is  all.  I  am  Just 
saying  that  as  between  20-percent  cut  c  n  the  Ug  farmer,  and 
6  percent  on  the  little  one,  and  10  percent  on  the  10,000- 
pound  farmer,  the  gradation  is  fkir. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will 
yiekl? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPfcH.  If  the  Senator  is  i:iterested  only  in  the 
class  of  the  farmer  that  is  to  say.  the  big  cme  and  the 
little  one — and  his  sympathies  are  wit  x  the  htUe  one,  would 
the  Senator  be  wUhnc  to  delete  the  1(  -year  average  and  let 
the  year  1937  be  the  criterion? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  No;  I  am  unwilling  Ito  do  that,  and  I  am 
anwHUng  to  have  It  said  that  I  am  ti  sympathy  only  with 


tbe  little  farmer.    I  think  the  Senator 
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the  Senator  further 


will  bear  witness  that 


I  have  not  indulged  in  any  demagogic  taik  in  the  C  years  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  never  got  up  here  and 
made  pleas  for  the  great  masses  of  people  in  order  to  get 
votes.  I  ha^e  at  times  voted  contrary  to  what  I  knew  they 
were  demanding.  I  am  not  putting  this  argument  on  the 
basis  of  the  little  farmer  by  way  of  any  sentimental  or  any 
political  appeal.  I  would  not  do  that.  I  know  very  well  that 
when  the  news  gets  down  to  them  xjmorrow  of  what  I  say 
today  It  will  be  carried  by  people  who  will  teU  them  that 
"BAnxY  was  up  here  ruining  them."  I  do  not  think  I  will 
get  any  votes  by  it.^  If  I  wanted  to  culUvate  favor  in  this 
matter.  I  would  probably  take  the  other  side,  but  I  am  not 
after  favors.  I  am  demanding  justice.  I.  of  course,  see  what 
Is  going  to  happen.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  matter  on 
poUtical  grounds  either,  but  I  could  argue  it  on  political 
grounds. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  care  to  say  at  this  time  about 
tWs  matter.  When  we  come  to  the  period  of  unlimited 
debate,  I  do  hope  to  explain  to  the  Senate  my  reasons  for 
saying  that  this  bill  is  unconstitutional,  and  flies  in  the  face 
of  every  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  the  day  when  George  Washington  made  the  first 
appointment  until  the  last  one  was  made. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit 
an  interruption?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dees  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  do. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  In  order  to  make  the  langii  se  perfectly 
clear  as  to  the  tenant,  the  sharecropper,  and  the  owner, 
would  the  Senator  object  to  amending  hi.s  amendment 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  shall  not  object  to  any  amendment  on 
earth  that  will  save  the  10,000-pound  farmer  who  lives  on 
his  land  and  the  5,000-pound  farmer  who  lives  on  his  land. 
I  am  not  caring  about  the  words.     What  is  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDRE\^'S.  In  line  4,  after  the  word  '-farm",  to  in- 
sert the  fallowing: 

Either  as  a  tenant,  sharecropper,  or  as  owner. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  will  gladly  accept  it. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Mr.  President.  I  dp.-.'.re  to  rcmmd  the  Sen- 
'  ator  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  other  Senators  who  seem 
I  to  be  interested  in  this  parM'^ub.r  question,  that  the  Depart- 
ment takes  ample  care  of  tiie  farmer— wlicther  he  is  a  ten- 
I  ant.  a  sharecropper,  a  renter,  or  whatever  his  status  is — in 
I   the  distribution  of  all   payments  and  in  all  allocations  or 
allotments.     In  my  judgment  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
has  suggested,  because  that  matter  i.s  covered  by  regulations, 
and  the  Department  has  worked  it  our  certainly  to  the  point 
where  there  can  be  no  complaint  so  far  as  the  tenant  or 
sharecropper  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  is  all  ripht,  but  I  am  willing  to  accept 
it.    Now  let  me  go  ahead. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     Mr.  President,  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     All  right;  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  This  biH  has  been  amended  and  re- 
amended  so  many  times  that  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  see  it 
In  print  before  it  is  voted  upon,  because  I  certamiy  should 
like  to  know  what  I  am  voting  upon;  and  if  this  provision 
is  not  in  some  other  portion  of  the  bill  I  should  like  to  see 
it  put  right  Ln  here  if  this  amendment  is  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into 
any  speech  on  the  bill,  but  I  wish  to  do  so  now,  in  the  interest 
of  fairness.  I  want  to  use  the  time  I  have  on  the  bill.  How 
much  time  have  I  taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  has  15  minutes 
more. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senate  to  hear  me 
while  I  read  what  a  man  wTote  down  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment about  the  farmers.  It  is  from  a  book  by  the  man 
who  Is  known  in  the  press  as  Mr.  Jay  Franklin.  I  think  his 
real  name  is  Jay  Franklin  Carter.  Let  us  see  what  he  was 
saying  about  the  farmer  and  what  is  his  attitude  about  the 
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farmer,  as  shown  in  his  book  entitled    What  We  Are  About 
to  Receive." 
Ten  million  votes — 

Wrote  Mr.  Franklin,  on  page  141 — 
await  the  man  who  tr-lls  the  American  farmer  that  he  Is  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  the  backbone  of  the  Nation.  ar\d  the  chief  object   of 
political   agitathii.     Fifteen  million  vctes  await  the  man  who  has 
the  nerve  lo  tell  the  American  farmer  to  go  to  hell. 

Remember,  that  man  was  employed  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  was  Director  of  Information  in  1932  and 
in  the  Rural  Resettlement  Administration  under  Mr.  Tugv.elL 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  it  was  m  1932  it  was  not 
under  Mr.  Tugwell  nor  imder  the  Resettlement  Admimstra- 
tion. 

Mr.  B.A,ILEY.  I  got  the  date  WTong.  He  was  under  Mr. 
Tugwell  in  1935-36.  but  he  vrrote  this  book  in  1932.  Let  me 
read  further  what  he  said: 

If  there  was  ever  an  Individual  who  has  been  Inflated  mon- 
strously out  of  proportion  to  his  real  Importance.  It  Is  the  man 
with  the  hoe  who  has  been  flattered  by  the  politician  with  the 
hokum.  •  •  •  He  has  made  an  unmade  president  in  the  image 
of  Mam  Street,  he  has  exhausted  our  soil  as  he  will  exhaust  our 
Treasury  if  given  half  a  chance.  He  is  the  great  obstacle  to  human 
prepress,  the  great  threat  to  political  stabUity.  Sooner  or  later, 
we  .shall  discover — as  the  Roman  Church  discovered,  as  England 
discovered,  as  Soviet  Russia  discovered — that  the  pagan,  the  landed 
proprietor,  the  kulak,  Is  simply  so  much  mud  In  the  path  ol 
progress  and  must  be  swept  aside  if  society  is  to  advance. 

That  is  from  a  man  who  was  employed  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1935-36.  That  is  from  a  man  who  wntes 
a  column  which  is  published  in  the  newspapers  every  day 
and  who  is  a  great  evangel  and  defender  of  the  New  Deal. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  understand  from 
whom  the  Senator  is  quoting? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Jay  Franklin.  The  Senator  perhaps  sees 
his  name  m  the  paper  every  day.  This  occurs  in  Mr.  Walter 
Lippmann's  column  in  the  Citizen,  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  on 
December  2,  and  anybody  who  wishes  to  know  about  the 
book  should  get  and  read  it.  That  Is  the  kind  of  man 
with  whom  we  are  dealing. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  farmers  that  they  are  wrong  in  their 
thought  that  they  can  have  this  kind  of  legislation  and  stop 
with  it.  It  is  an  effort  to  control  production,  so  that  penal- 
ties can  be  put  upon  the  shipment  of  agriculture  produced 
and  sent  in  commerce  or  m  competition  with  such  produce, 
and  thereby  determine  quotas,  what  may  be  planted  and 
what  may  not  be  planted,  and  under  that  same  power  to 
restrict  and  fix,  under  a  fair  application  of  it,  the  wages 
paid  on  every  farm  in  America,  and  also  the  hoiu^  of  work. 

Of  course,  that  can  be  done.  The  regulation  of  one  is  the 
regulation  of  the  other.  If  the  commerce  clause  authorizes 
dividing  the  farms  of  America  into  little  plots,  saying  to  the 
farmer,  •You  can  plant  tobacco  but  you  cannot  plant  wheat; 
you  can  raise  3.000  pounds  and  this  other  man  can  raise 
25.000  pomids."  that  same  power  wiL  run  right  into  the 
power  to  say  "You  must  pay  your  workers  this  wage  and  that 
wage.'  If  Senators  think  that  is  not  in  view  let  me  read 
precisely  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  in  his  re- 
port in  1937.  at  page  40: 

M.TJketlng  agreements  spon.sored  by  the  Department  afford  a 
chance  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  agricultural  labor.  There 
appears  to  be  legal  authority  for  including  in  such  agreements 
minimum  standards  affecting  pay  and  working  hours.  Such  pro- 
visions may  make  the  acrreements  more  difficult  to  administer. 
They  provide  a  means,  however,  of  eliminating  .serious  evils,  sxich 
as  child  labor  and  exce«^sively  long  hours,  not  only  In  processing 
and  packing  plants  but  in  certain  agrlcultiiral  operations.  Also, 
they  may  touch  the  question  of  sanitation  in  working  conditions. 

I  am  not  saying  there  is  not  room  for  infinite  improvement 
in  all  these  matters,  but  I  am  notifying  the  Congress  and  the 
farmers  of  America  that  the  power  mvoked  in  this  bill,  if 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  will  run 
precisely  into  the  regulation  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  pictured  for  us.     He  said  further: 

It  may  be  possible  to  Include  certain  requirements  In  adjustment 
and  agricultural  ccn^rvatlon  programs  as  a  condition  to  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  by  the  Federal  Government.     Such  requirement* 


might  advance  materially  the  welfare  of  a;:rlrultu!^l  Irborers  «iimul- 
taneously  with  tliat  of  t-mployirig  farnier>  VS'ht-n  farni«»r8  generally 
establish  certain  conditions  favorable  to  their  finpLycd  wurkcrs 
the  whole  industry  benefits  and  no  roinperitive  disadvantage  falls 
on  any  of  Us  menibtrs  A:. other  posjs'.bil.ty  prr.s<'nl«  itist'lf  iii  ci  n- 
nectioii  with  the  li  ans  ihat  the  Fanii  JVcvirity  AdininisTriition 
makes  through  agruiiliural  CLX>i.x"ra lives  These  loana  rtH:j\.iie  cer- 
tain minim.um  standards  coveniig  employniont  and  the  upplu  »- 
tlon  of  the  principle  might  be  extended. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  when  this  door  of  control  of  agri- 
cultural operations  is  opened  by  such  an  application  of  the 
interstate-commerce  claiise  and  the  impo.sltion  of  penalties 
upon  shipments,  which  constitute  the  .sale,  o!  agricultural 
products,  because  the  bill  relates  to  intrastate  as  well  as 
interstate  shipments — when  that  door  is  opt^ned  the  farmers 
of  America  aie  going  to  be  confronted  with  the  next  step, 
tmless  the  Supreme  Court  of  ihe  United  States  saves  us,  of  a 
wage  and  hour  bill  invohnng  entire  imd  complete  regulation. 
But  as  long  as  the  Supreme  Court  .stands — God  defend  us 
against  the  day  when  It  fails — God  defend  us  against  the  day 
when  it  takes  on  anything  like  the  color  of  a  kloncillium — 
as  long  as  the  Supreme  Court  is  what  it  always  has  been, 
legislation  like  this  will  be  returned  to  the  Congress  with 
the  words  on  it,  "No  power." 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  farmers  them- 
selves, instead  of  protesting,  will  t)e  thanking  heaven  that 
there  is  a  tribunal  of  justice  which  can  say  to  the  Federal 
bureaus  and  to  the  Federal  Government.  "You  sliall  not 
interfere  with  our  rights." 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Prejsident^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 
Mr.  BAILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Are  the  powers  which  the  Senator  fears  in 
the  statement  jtist  made  already  vested  in  the  several  States? 
Mr.  BAILEY.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  have  they  been  exercised  to  the  ruin  of 
such  States? 

Mr.  BAII.EY.    They  have  not,  and  they  never  will  be. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Does  it  follow  inevitably,  therefore,  that  if 
this  power  ever  comes  to  be  recognized  in  the  Congress,  that 
that  of  itself  will  ruin  the  country? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  matter  of  the  people  of  North  Carolma 
controlling  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  a  very  far- 
fetched matter.  North  Carolina  has  in  the  Congress  13 
Members  out  of  535.  However,  the  matter  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  controlling  the  Legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  a  ver>'  simple  matter.  We  have  one  member  from  each 
county,  elected  every  2  years,  living  amongst  the  people  and 
an.swering  to  them.  That  is  the  heart  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  put  the  whole  welfare  power  in  the 
States,  knowing  very  well  that  the  people  themselves  control 
it  according  to  their  needs.  I  am  unwilling  to  put  the  wel- 
fare power  or  the  great  police  pcw-er,  as  it  Is  called,  in  the 
Federal  Government,  knowing  very  well  that  it  cannot  be 
controlled.  We  know  it  is  not  being  controlled  now.  We 
have  a  perfect  iUustration  of  that  statement. 

I  should  like  to  get  that  matter  straightened  out.  That  is 
the  thing  that  has  saved  this  Republic  these  150  years.  The 
Republic  would  have  gone  on  the  rocks  75  or  perhaps  100 
years  ago  but  for  that  great  principle  of  local  self-government 
represented  in  the  words  we  call  "State  rights,"  home  rule  in 
America  and  not  congre.ssional  rule:  home  rule  in  America  by 
members  of  the  legislature  answering  to  their  people  ever>'  2 
years,  and  not  by  a  Congress  in  which  North  Carolina  has 
only  the  feeble  voices  of  2  Senators  and  11  Members  of  th«» 
House. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Home  rule,  as  the  Senator  defines  it,  is 
restricted  to  what  category  and  what  cases? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Does  the  Senator  a.sk  that  question?  The 
whole  police  power  of  America  is  under  the  category  of  home 
rule.    Many  people  do  not  know  what  police  power  is.    The 
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police  power  Is  not  the  power  of  a 
power  us  the  welfare  power.    Tlie 
operation  of  the  people  themselves 
for  their  welfare. 

Mr.  ASHITIST  rose. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Let  me  finish  this 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona.    That 
foundation  of  this  Government,  was 
because  the  fathers  wanted  the  people 
erned  by  it  to  control  it.    Transfer  it 
will  tell  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
people  of  every  State  in  the  Union  that 
arid  gone  fore\'er. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.    ASHURST.     Whoever   first 
pcwer"  was  unfortimate.    "Police 
power  Jn  the  law. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  Just  said  so  In  other 
fare  power,  the  power  to  control  the 
with  a  view  to  their  health,  their 
their  contractual  rights,  their  operatioi^ 
that  is  the  welfare  power  and  it  Is  the 
was  reposed  from  the  beginning  in 
thing  the  fathers  of  the  country  ever 
In  the  States  in  the  first  place,  and 
question  as  to  the  express  powers  In 
enianeration  of  powers  In  the  Constltut 
mcnt  was  adopted  in  order  to  give 
reserved  to  the  States  would  not  be 

My  State  of  North  Carolina  did  no 
tion  the  first  time  It  was  submitted 
Constitution   until   the   Congress   had 
amendment.    Then  we  came  in  becau4e 
were  secured.    Yet  we  have  arrived  at 
eral  Government  would  lay  it:i  hands 
after  day  and  night  after  night. 

That    Is   my   objection    to   this   legl^ 
ground  of  Its  unconstltuttonality 
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the    term    "police 
•  means  sovereign 


words.    It  Is  the  wel- 
aiitivitles  of  the  people 
with  one  another, 
in  business.    All  of 
sovereign  power,  and 
States,  the  wisest 
did.    It  was  retained 
wien  there  arose  some 
the  Constitution,  the 
on,  the  tenth  amend- 
that  the  powers 
away, 
ratify  the  Con.stitu- 
did  not  ratify  the 
submitted   the   tenth 
we  knew  our  rights 
time  when  the  Ped- 
ikpon  those  rights,  day 
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ilation.    That   is   the 
Senators  read  the 


I  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
A.  A.  A.  case  denounces  this  legislation  I  mean  by  that  that 
BIT.  Justice  Stone.  Mr.  JusUce  Cartiozo.  and  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  uttered  words  In  It  which  itdicated  that  this  sort 
of  legislation  would  be  held  unoonstiti  tional.  There  is  only 
one  man  on  the  Court,  according  to  tie  record— and  that  Is 
all  I  can  go  by — who  might  sustain  legislation  at  this  sort, 
and  I  need  not  mention  his  name. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICKR.    The  time  of  the  Senator 

has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  cajinot  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  merely  that  it  was  no ;  a  Democrat,  it  was 
Jt^m  H«'-«>^"  who  made  this  one  Ce  itral  Government  and 
one  sovereignty  throughout  the  limit  i  of  territorial  United 
States;  and  from  the  day  he  assum  sd  that  point  of  view 
the  inevitable  objection  of  the  Senato  -  from  North  Carolina 
was  constantly  to  arise.  It  was  not  t  le  constitutional  fore- 
fathers who  wrote  the  language  of  tJe  American  Constitu- 
tion but  those  who  have  criticiied  an<  who  have  interpreted 
that  language,  who  have  defined  the  reservation  of  power 
in  the  several  States  to  which  th«  Smator  so  vaguely  and 
generally  refers. 

If  those  reservations  were  defined  ii  one  generation,  they 
would  have  a  given  content;  if  they  vere  defined  in  a  suc- 
ceeding generation,  they  would  have  i  different  content,  be- 
cause changing  conditions  and  changng  circimistances  face 
governmental  responsibility  with  new  obligations.  The  same 
argument  now  being  made  about  the  farm  bill  might  have 
been  made  about  the  Interstate  Cimmerce  Commission, 
about  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  about  the  exercise  of 
any  other  general  power  necessary  t  >  accomplish  the  gen- 
eral good  and  to  promote  the  genera   welfiire. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  will  tie  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KINO.  As  I  interpret  the  observation  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  I  reach  the  conclusior   that  he  believes  that 


all  the  police  powers,  the  sove:c:pn  P'^.wcrs.  to  use  the  ex- 
pres.'^ion  of  ir.y  friend  from  Ari::ona  ar-  vested  in  the  Fed- 
eral Governmrnt,  ard  that  the  Sutcs  are  mt.'-e  parasitic 
growth-  atUKhed  to  the  Federal  Government,  dcing  cniy 
\i-h.\t  th^  Federal  Govemrn.  nt.  under  this  pl.iiary  power 
which  the  Senator  is  ccntcndLig  for,  if  I  understand  lilm, 
allows  them  to  do. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Pres'.dent,  I  nm  elad  the  able  Stmator 
from  Ut.ili  gives  me  an  opporturaty  to  cra.se  any  possible 
misunderstanding  fiom  ary  Senator's  m.nd.  I  approach  the 
matter  exactly  frcm  the  oiher  d:r>  ction.  that  tlie  keystone 
of  the  governraontal  arch  i.s  Uie  Slate,  but  that  there  has 
of  necessity  come  ab3Ut  such  an  amal.caniation  of  our  popu- 
Ul:nn.  such  an  er.ti'y  r.f  r.ur  people,  that  we  have  come  to 
face  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  certain  things  fnm  a 
national  point  of  view;  that  there  are  certain  things  in  ctir 
life  ecc:::.m:c.  sc/cial,  and  political,  which  have  a  nat:';nal 
a.-.d  r.ot  a  purely  local  si5;n:flcance,  and  that  the  local  power 
IS  incapable  of  serving  the  public  crood  m  all  th  ise  catesorics. 
Senators  speak  about  the  police  power.  Why  do  we  have 
a  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve-stigauon  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  in 
a  county  in  my  S'ate  a  kidnaping;  may  occur. 

Mr   BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  unll  the  Senator  peld? 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Vihy  not  leave  it  to  the  chief  of  police  of 
the  little  town  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  eo  to  Chicago 
and  break  up  the  san?   of   k.dnapors,   and  bring   back,   if 
prayer^  and  diligence  can  do  it.  the  kidnaped  child? 
Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr  Prerid'-'nt.  will  th-^  Senator  yield'' 
Mr.  PEPPER.     In  jvbt  a  moment.     W"  came  to  the  con- 
clu-sicn  that  the  local  authority  was  no  longer  capable  of 
dealing  wi*h  that  national  problem,  'ha'  it  had  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  only  power  that  was  capible  of  dealing  with  it. 
the  national  pow:T.  and  that  is  what  I  mean  when  I  refer  to 
the  exiJansion  of  the  polic^^  power,  and  vesting  a  degree  of 
It  in  ttie  Federal  Govemm  iit. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  Preside nt^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does    the    S'^natcr    from 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 
Mr.  PEPPER.     I  gladly  yield. 

Mr  ;3AILEY.  The  Senator  has  fallen  into  Just  the  con- 
fusion .igainst  which  I  undertook  to  warn  him.  The  Federal 
Btireau  of  Investigation  i^s  the  power  of  the  police;  it  is  not 
the  poiice  power.  It  is  possible  to  bring  the  power  of  the 
police  :nto  the  execution  and  administration  of  any  Federal 
law,  but  the  words  'police  power"  relate  to  welfare. 

Let  us  get  the  Senator's  theor.-.  All  Icinslation  must  re- 
late tc  welfare.  Kidnaping  legislation  relates  to  welfare. 
It  brings  m  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  police,  and  it 
may  b<'  called  the  police  power.  But  follow  very  carefully. 
The  kidnaping  law  is  beised  upon  interstate  commerce,  by 
having  it  apply  to  kidnapers  when  they  take  a  kidnaped 
person  across  the  line,  and  then,  in  order  to  give  the  law 
more  far-reaching  effect,  it  is  provided  that  if  a  kidnaped 
person  shall  not  have  been  foimd  withm  10  days,  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  he  has  been  carried  across  a  State  line,  and 
the  Fetleral  police  power,  or  power  of  the  police,  goes  cut  to 
find  him.  There  is  a  plain  application  of  the  commerce 
clause  and  the  piwer  over  commerce  between  the  States. 
That  is  far  removed  from  the  propa>od  legislation,  as  far  as 
the  Noi-th  Pole  is  from  the  South. 

Mr.  IPEPPER.  The  Senator  is  equally  familiar  with  the 
Minnesota  Rate  case,  which  was  a  cxse  where  the  Intrastate 
rates  of  carriers  were  affected  by  the  national  power,  be- 
cause their  effect  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  national 
right  a"!d  duty  to  regijlate  thaso  carrir^rs. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  Mr.  Pre:-ider.'.  let  me  c^t  the  facts  straight. 
A  rate  caije  relates  to  the  miPans  of  transportation  In  the 
country',  and  the  court  has  b^en  holding  for  20  or  30  years 
that  tlie  means  of  transporUition  are  .so  interlocked  that 
even  an  intrastate  rate  L";  controllable  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmerit  in  the  interest  of  commerce  between  the  States. 
That  i.=  very  familiar.  But  that  do<?s  net  raise  any  presump- 
tion ol  the  power  to  control  the  farmer  down  in  Wake 
Countv  borause  cotton  is  «;o!d  acror^s  the  sea  or  in  Maine. 
Mr.  PFPPER.  Mr.  Pre^-ident.  th^  Con.'^titution  vests  in 
the  Congress  the   powt-r   to   regiJate   interstate   commerce, 
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which  means  even  to  prohibit  it,  if  the  literal  content  of 
the  word  is  properly  given. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  particular  amendment  now  pend- 
ing. TTie  Senator  has  carefully  underemphasized  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  gives  protection,  not  to  the  little  fel- 
low, but  to  the  fellow  who  has  been  producing  tobacco  for 
10  years,  and  has  a  10-year  average.  Therefore  he  Is  not 
speaking  for  the  little  fellow  in  Florida,  who  does  not  have 
a  10-year  average. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  let  me 
interrupt  him  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  am  glad  to. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  was  ini;dvertent  to  the  fact  that  Florida 
had  come  into  the  field  so  recently.  If  the  Senator  will 
adopt  the  principle  of  my  amendment  for  his  State,  he  can 
make  it  apply  to  the  last  year.  I  do  not  raise  any  question 
about  that.  If  that  meets  the  objection  of  the  Senator,  I 
will  be  happy  to  do  that.  Just  let  the  Senator  write  his 
amendment,  and  say  "And  with  regard  to  Florida,  it  shall 
be  the  average  for  1936." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina was  just  a  few  days  ago  refusing  to  mention  any 
particular  State,  Florida,  particularly,  when  mentioned  in 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  If  I  agree  to  that,  will  not  the  Senator 
support  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  not.  unless  some  other  objections  to 
the  amendment  may  also  be  met. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Then  why  did  the  Senator  raise  the  ob- 
jection? The  Senator  raised  the  objection,  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  Florida,  but  only  in  the  interest  of  making  a  little 
trouble  here  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  Senator  will  meet  the  other  points 
of  objection  to  the  amendment  as  well  as  that  point  of 
objection,  I  will  be  glad  to  support  the  amendment. 

Tlie  second  point  of  objection  is  that  the  statistics  show 
that  55  percent  of  the  farms  are  those  upon  which  10,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  year,  or  less,  are  produced  in  this 
country.  The  Senator  did  not  seem  to  be  anxious  to  go 
into  the  question  of  the  tenant  farmer. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Presi<lent,  will  the  Senator  yield?  The 
Senator  interrupted  me,  and  will  he  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  into  the  tenant 
farmer  matter,  and  I  thought  I  went  into  it  at  some  length, 
but  I  will  go  just  as  far  as  the  Senator  will  to  protect  the 
tenant. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  let  me  ask.  since  the  Senator  men- 
tioned kidnaping,  how  does  the  Senator  stand  on  the  anti- 
lynching  bUl? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  remain  opposed  to  the  antib'nching  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  does  not  think  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  speaking  about  the  exercise  of  the 
Federal  power,  and  how  it  should  be  exercised. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  will  argue  that  the  antilynch- 
ing  bill  Ls  a  constitutional  measure  because  the  Federal 
Government  does  have  the  power? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  that  there  Is 
anything  in  the  antilynching  bill  about  crossing  State  lines 
that  comes  clearly  within  the  terms  of  the  commerce  clause, 
or  any  Federal  power  which  is  defined  in  the  Constitution. 
If  so.  where  is  it?  That  i:3  not  analogous  to  the  situation 
under  the  farm  bill.  The  produce  from  the  farm  goes  into 
the  channels  of  interstate  commerce,  and  the  Congress,  leg- 
islating for  the  national  pcwer,  tries  to  purify  and  to  per- 
fect the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  by  proper  legisla- 
tion. That  is  a  different  situation  from  going  entirely  within 
the  confines  of  a  given  State  and  attempting  to  take  juris- 
diction of  a  given  act  of  a  Icx^al  nature. 

I  was  speaking  about  the  tenant  farmer,  about  whom  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  stiU  not  particular  in  his 
Interest.  I  suggest  that  if  he  admitted,  as  a  premise,  that 
tobacco  is  produced  on  alx>ut  4  acres  by  the  individual 
farmer,  the  Senator  is  not  talking  about  the  little  farmer 
who  produces  a  crop  of  tobacco  with  his  own  hands.    If  he 


were,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  thf  an-r :i,1nont-  nlreaciv 
in  the  bill,  because  there  is  already  m  the  b  1!  n  provision 
that  the  individual  farmer  who  has  been  producmB  as  nuich 
as  3.200  p>ounds  a  year,  which  means  a  4-acre  crop,  which 
means  one  barn,  shall  not  have  hi.s  quota  dimini.shcd  at  all 
So  that  if  the  Senator  Is  trying  to  protect  the  little  {rllow, 
he  will  let  the  bill  alone. 

The  Inevitable  consequence  of  the  amendment,  therefore. 
will  be  to  provide  that  the  tenant  farmers  of  this  country 
will  have  their  quotas  reduced  to  a  figure  to  which  the  pro- 
prietor will  not  have  liis  quota  reduced. 

Tlie  gentlemen  with  soft  hands,  about  whom  the  S«-nator 
speaks,  does  not  produce  a  million  poimds  of  tobacco  with 
those  soft  hands  of  his.  He  has  his  sharecroppers,  who  live 
with  their  families  and  who  till  the  4-acre  crops  of  tobacco, 
and  the  Senator  knows  that  the  ine\itable  effect  of  his 
amendment  would  be  either  one  of  two  things,  either  to 
defeat  the  whole  piinciple  of  the  bill,  and  to  have  no  reduc- 
tion in  quota  at  all,  or  else  to  take  the  reduction  in  quota 
factually  and  actually  from  the  tenant  farms  of  the  tobacco- 
producing  sections  of  this  country;  or,  in  the  thu-d  place,  he 
will  make  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  the  new  producers 
in  Alabama  and  Florida  and  the  other  States  who  want  to 
go  into  tobacco  production  to  be  able  to  get  the  5  percent 
of  the  national  quota  which  we  have,  by  my  amendment, 
provided  for  them  so  that  they  may  embark  anew  upon 
tobacco  production. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  facts.  If  the  Senator  will 
explain  to  us  how  we  may  still  accom.plish  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  namely,  make  It  possible  to  reduce  production  to  a 
point  practically  equivalent  to  the  market,  and  if  he  wall 
as.sure  us  that  his  amendment  will  not  dimimsh  the  quan- 
tity the  bill  now  carries  for  new  producers  the  countrj-  over, 
whether  In  a  State  that  has  the  tobacco  quota  or  not,  and 
if  he  will  show  us  how  the  tenant  farmer  would  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  amendment,  and  if  he  will  not  re- 
strict the  benefits  of  his  amendment  to  the  man  who  has  a 
10-year  history,  but  will  bring  it  down  to  1937.  I  will  gladly 
favor  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  have  no  right  to  speak,  having  exhausted 
my  time,  but  the  Senator  challenged  me  to  explain,  and  I 
have  no  time  of  my  own. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  any 
additional  time.  I  would  be  glad  to  let  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  use  it  if  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  willing 
to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  May  I  not  take  that  1  minute  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida 3ield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  so  that  he 
may  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  am  glad  to  yield  the  time. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  asked  me  whether  the  amend- 
ment would  not  destroy  the  bill.  The  amendment  provides 
that  if  there  is  a  desire  to  cut  the  production  of  bright 
tobacco,  for  a  20-percent  cut  all  through  the  ranges  above 
10.000  pounds,  a  10-percent  cut  imder  the  10.000,  and  then 
a  5-percent  cut.  Under  my  amendment  it  will  be  possible 
very  readily  to  reduce  the  quotas  of  tobacco  for  the  people 
in  the  bright  belt  by  an  average  of  16  or  17  percent,  I  should 
say.  and  that  is  abimdant. 

My  amendment  would  not  defeat  the  ptirpose  of  the  bill 
at  all.  it  would  not  adversely  affect  the  bill.  My  amendment 
does  say  to  the  man  who  is  getting  fifty,  .sixty,  seventy,  or 
a  hundred  thousand  pound  allotment,  "If  a  reduction  is  to 
be  had.  you  must  stand  for  20  percent  of  it."  and  then  it 
says  to  the  little  man.  "If  a  reduction  must  be  had  and  you 
produce  10.000  pounds,  or  over  5.000.  you  take  a  reduction 
of  10  percent,"  and  then  to  the  other  man,  with  5,000,  only 
i  5  percent. 
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Mr.  President,  that  sort  of 
hann  the  bill,  it  is  going  to  help  It, 
the  Congress  if  we  pass  It. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  giving  me  thi ! 
this  final  fltatement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President, 
allowed  me  on  this  amendment  I 
the  consUtutionality  of  the  bill,  the 
any  other  bill  or  proposal  except  the 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  LMr. 
not  wish  to  make  any  remarks  whatev^ 
this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  to  thiii 
I  U>i">f  any  program  ot  crop  regulation 
tive.  In  order  to  be  of  anj  benefit  to 
of  it.  must,  by  and  large,  apply  to  all 
product  in  the  same  manner. 

I  know  nothing  about  a  mniion 
never  saw  one,  and  we  do  not  have 
of  the  country.    If  there  is  a  millicm 
anywhere  he  becomes  a  million  pound 
be  is  able  to  hire  hands  who  can  on 
about  4  acres  of  tobacco,  or  he  rents 
fanners  who  can  cultivate  It  In  about 

I  kxww  all  about  the  productioo  of 
In  a  coDununlty  of  llttie  fanners; 
day,  my  own  father  all  his  life  was 
and  a  little  farmer.    When  I  becamti 
■*wii^h  to  throw  an  az  over  my 
blm  into  the  woods,  helped  to  cut 
ttie  plank  beds,  as  we  call  them,  an 
them,  and  put  the  white  canvas  over 
to  protect  the  young  idants  from 
and  we  had  what  we  call  a  season, 
plants  one  at  a  time  frtan  this  bed.  anc 
at  one  end  stooped  over  to  replant 
which  bad  been  made  with  the 
our  instrument  of  cxiltivation  in  that 
know  that  no  man  by  his  own  labor 
4  or  at  the  outside  more  than  5  acres! 
has  any  other  sort  of  orop  that  will 
a  hard  time  producing  even  4  acres 

It  may  be  that  since  a  fluid  has 
kill  the  worms,  a  man  can  worm  a 
more  than  he  could  In  my  day  when 
farm — but  when  I  was  a  boy  on  the 
each  leaf  of  the  tobacco,  after  it  had 
the  leaves  from  the  bottom  high 
80  that  the  rain  and  dirt  would  not 
topped  the  tobacco,  leaving  some  10 
would  spread  like  an  umbrella ;  and  It 
one  who  cultivated  it  to  look  on  the 
torn  of  every  Individual  leaf  on  the 
If  there  was  a  worm  there  engaged  ir 

No  one  man  can  house  4  acres  or 
hlmsdf.    It  takes  three  or  four  men 
tobacco,  because  a  man  has  to  climb 
the  tobacco  has  to  be  paned  op 
through  a  procedure  until  it  can  b( 
In  the  bam.   8o  I  am  coocemed  here 
for  I  know  more  about  his  problem 
problems  of  the  big  fanner,  especlall: 
tobacco;  and  I  know  that  whatever 
of  tobacco  in  this  country  does  mon 
fanner  than  it  does  to  the  big  farmer 

Mr.  President,  there  are  only  fou- 
tobacco  in  the  United  States:  The 
R  J.  Reynolds  It  Co..  Liggett  k  Myers, 
are  the  four  great  purchasers  of 
can  remember  the  time  when  these 
divided  the  country,  even  divided  a 
of  one  wMjld  not  cnxs  the  road  to 
neighbor.    They  did  it  by  mutual 
suit  was  that  the  price  of  tobacco 
that  the  farmer  couid  not  produce 
like  a  decent  stanciard  of  living.    The^ 
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organlzi}  in  Kentucky  and  in  Tennossee  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina, but  probably  not  so  much  m  North  Carolina,  in  order 
that  they  niight  curb  production  and  hold  back  the  sur- 
pluses from  the  market  m  order  that  they  might  maintain  a 
decent  price. 

Mr.  UAILEY  and  Mr    LOGAN  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Hatch  in  the  chair). 
Does  ttie  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield,  and.  If  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  y.eid  fir>t  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Prpsidt-nt,  barley  tobacco  Is  to  a  very 
gifai  extent  domestically  con^sumed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yei,  it  is  to  a  very  great  extent  domes- 
tically consumed. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  No  great  amount  of  it  is  sold  for  export. 
North  Carolina.  Virginia,  South  Caroiina.  and  Georgia  bright 
tobaccc  is  sold  in  quite  a  con.>ideiable  mea.iu;e — I  should  say 
about  45  percent — for  export.  I  do  not  intend  to  comment 
about  this  particular  tobacco  at  this  time;  but  I  wish  to  get 
that  sts.tement  in  the  Reccud  because  the  S.^nator  from  Ken- 
tuclty  i.i  now  addressing  the  Senate,  and  m  tkmg  a  very  fine 
argument  upon  the  subject  of  btirley  tobacco. 

Burley  tobacco  is  not  in  this  bill,  but  i.s  very  far  removed 
from  it.  The  S<'nator  from  Kentucky  might  have  all  knowl- 
edge al)out  burley  tobacco,  but  he  would  not  understand 
bright  lobficco. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
for  a  qacstion.  I  do  not  want  him  to  talce  up  too  much  of 
my  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  Uke  my  seat.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  but  I 
wish  to  remind  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  when  I  was 
speakirg  under  a  15-minute  limitation  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  speech  in  the  midst  of 
mine.  The  next  time  he  tries  to  do  that  I  shall  have  to 
decline  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thought  I  asked  the  Senator  a  question; 
but  if  ]  went  beyond  the  question.  I  apologue  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ]3AILEY.     But  the  Senator  is  not  now  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  .3ARKLEY.  The  point  is  that  while  burley  tobacco  is 
not  in  the  Senator's  amendments — and  I  am  not  speaking  for 
my  own  S*^ate.  because  we  do  not  produce  flue-cured  tobacco — 
I  thinl;  it  is  certainly  in  thr'  interest  of  ju.stice  to  all  tobacco 
producers  that  no  one  State  shall  be  taken  out  frcm  the 
operaL.cn  of  the  bill,  becausf  while  45  p>ercent  of  f5ue-cured 
tobacco  may  be  exported,  the  rest  of  it.  even  if  not  that  which 
is  export'?d.  comes  into  comp.  titi  m  with  burley  tobacco, 
which  is  Used  very  largely  for  cigarettes:  and  the  Senator 
from  N'orih  Carolina  in  his  remaik:s  commented  on  the  fact 
that  f  ue-cured  tobacco  is  largely  used  in  the  production  of 
cigare  ,tes. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  if  he  still  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  .simply  wanted  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleague  to  the  fact  that  an  effort  was  made 
to  reduce  the  production  of  tobacco  before  the  big  tobacco- 
buyinij  organizations  made  that  attempt.  The  Senator  has 
not  forgotten  the  old  Night  Rider  days,  when  thase  who  rode 
had  for  their  objective  the  reduction  of  the  production  of 
tobacco. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  I  have  not  forgotten  them,  but  I  have 
not  tJie  time  to  go  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  that  par- 
ticular episode. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  am 
farmer  is  the  farmer  who  sufTers 
tobacoo.  Fifty-five  percent  of  all  totiacco  produced  is  made 
by  those  who  produce  less  than  10,000  pounds.  No  one  man 
can  produce  10.000  pounds  by  his  own  labor.  If  any  man  is 
prodt.cing  10,000  poimds  of  tobacco,  he  is  either  hiring  tenants 
by  the  year  or  by  the  day  or  by  the  month  in  order  to  pro- 
duce it.  or  he  is  letting  out  five  acre.s  or  four  acres  in  httle 
patcl'.es  in  order  that  the  sharecropper  may  produce  the 
tobacco. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  frcm  North  Carolina 
applies  also  to  sharecroppers,  then  any  man  ^vith  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  could  lift  himself  out  from  under  the  terms  of 
the  tilll  by  i«nting  all  of  his  tobacco  land  to  sharecroppers 
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and  letting  each  of  them  produce  4  acres  or  5  acres  of 
tobacco,  dividing  it  up  in  that  way;  and  if  the  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  sharecroppers,  it  is  even  more  unfair. 

I  will  say  that  those  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who 
will  have  to  do  wnth  the  adriinistration  of  the  tobacco  sec- 
tion of  our  program  advised  me  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  it  will  be  utterly  imiKJSsible  to  put  into  effect  a  pro- 
gram on  tobacco,  and  that  we  might  as  well  strike  the 
tobacco  section  from  the  bill. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  cor- 
rection of  a  statment  of  facts. 

My  amendment  will  not  enable  anybody  to  be  lifted  out 
of  this  bill.  The  little  fellow  is  in  it  to  the  extent  of  5  per- 
cent; the  10.000- pound  man  is  in  it  to  the  extent  of  the  10 
percent  cut,  and  those  who  divide  with  him  are  all  in  it  to 
the  limit  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Serator*s  amendment  does  not  lift 
those  to  whom  it  applies  out  of  this  bill,  but  it  puts  them 
on  an  entirely  different  basis,  and  it  gives  to  55  percent  of 
production  a  small  reduction  of  their  quota,  whatever  it 
gives  to  the  other  45  percent.  For  that  reason  it  is  my  con- 
tention— and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina would  gainsay  this — that  if  the  producers  of  55  percent 
of  any  crop,  whether  it  be  tobacco,  or  cotton,  or  wheat,  or 
com,  or  rice,  are  to  be  placed  on  a  different  Ijasis,  so  that 
the  law  cannot  be  applied  tc  them  in  a  uniform  manner,  it 
would  materially  affect  the  success  of  the  program  and 
would  operate  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  product  beyond 
that  which  would  be  possibk  if  it  applied  to  all  the  growers 
in  the  same  way. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  if  the  section  on  tobacco 
is  to  be  of  any  value  whatever  to  the  little  farmer  as  well 
as  the  big  farmer  who  produces  tobacco,  I  do  not  believe 
there  ought  to  be  this  exception,  this  lowering  of  the  quota, 
or  authority  to  reduce  the  quota. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  BarkleyI.  and  I  do  not  have  much  more  to  add  to 
the  remarks  I  made  a  few  days  ago  with  reference  to  a  simi- 
lar amendment.  I  beheve  that  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended  and  adopted  a  few  days  ago,  with  reference  to 
allocation  of  tobacco  quotas,'  will  go  further  toward  helping 
the  small  grower  than  the  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  what  is 
going  to  become  of  the  quota  of  the  small  farmer  who  has 
been  planting  tobacco  for  only  2  or  3  years? 
Mr.  BAILEY  rose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  takes  a  10-:/ear  average,  whereas  the  bill  as 

it  is  new  written,  gives  to  the  little  farmer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  yield  in  just  a  minute.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. The  provision  that  is  presently  in  the  bill  allots  to 
the  small  grower  who  has  'oeen  planting  tobacco  during  the 
past  3  years  the  highest  production  that  he  has  made  in 
any  of  tho.^e  3  years,  if  it  \i  smaller  than  the  minimum  fixed 
for  flue-cured  tobacco — 3.200  pounds — or  for  other  kinds  of 
tobacco — 2,400  poimds.  In  other  words,  the  small  grower 
who  has  grown  as  much  Jis  3.200  pounds  of  fiue-cured  to- 
bacco or  2.400  pounds  of  other  tobacco  in  any  year  of  the 
past  3  years,  will  be  allotted  said  amoimt.  irrespective  of  what 
his  average  in  the  past  has  been. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me 
to  say  that  wq  have  now  a  perfect  illustration  of  Federal 
legislation  in  matters  agricultural.  The  Senator  from  the 
rice  State  is  talking  about  f!ue-cured  bright  tobacco,  and  the 
Senator  from,  the  prairie  State  is  talking  about  how  we  work 
in  North  Carolina.  That  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
philosophy  and  the  folly  of  the  Federal  attempt  to  run  agrl- 
culttire.    But  I  will  have  to  listen.    I  am  going  to  vote  for 


rice.  But  I  am  not  going  to  put  anything  in  thore  about 
rice.  I  do  not  know  about  rice.  But  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  all  about  bright  tobacco — oh  yes! 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 
Ml  ELLENDER.     I  do. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  equally 
cognizant  of  conditions  in  the  growing   of  flue-cured  and 
burley  tobacco;  and.  if  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  they  are  opposed  to  this  amendment. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     They  are. 

In  further  answer  to  my  good  friend  from  North  Carolina, 
if  he  will  study  the  rice  title  of  the  bill  he  will  find  in  that 
part  of  the  bill  that  there  is  not  as  much  opportunity  for 
controlled  production  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  a 
question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  a  minute.  I  wl.sh  to  further  say 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  attend  each  and  every  hearing  that  was  held  by 
the  southern  group  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Subcommittee 
last  fall,  and  in  addition  thereto,  I  also  attended  a  number 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  western  group  of  the  subcom- 
mittee In  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I 
made  it  my  business  to  be  present  at  all  of  those  hearings 
because  I  was  interested  in  agriculture  and  in  the  welfare 
of  our  farmers — because  I  sympathize  with  the  farmers, 
and  I  wanted  to  hear  from  their  own  lips  what  they  thought 
about  crop  legislation,  and  about  Federal  compulsory  crop 
control.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
a  great  number  of  tobacco  farmers  were  present  at  all  of 
the  hearings  we  held  in  the  tobacco  States,  and  we  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  sound  out  their  views  on  crop  con- 
trol, and  we  did  sound  them  out,  and  I  can  state  positively, 
and  I  am  sure,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  tobacco  fanners  vho  appeared  before  our 
committee  were  in  favor  of  controlled  production — and 
when  I  say  control.  I  mean  control  with  teeth  in  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  24  hours  the 
Senator  spent  in  North  Carolina,  he  learned  more  than  in 
all  the  balance  of  his  life;  but  I  just  want  to  ask  him  a 
question.    Is  he  opposed  to  controlling  rice  production? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No.  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    But  the  Senator  did  not  put  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Maybe  not  as  I  would  like  it.  but  I  am 
for  what  the  people  want  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Tlie  rice 
title,  as  written,  represents  the  views  of  most  of  the  rice 
producers. 

In  further  answer  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I 
desire  to  say  that  I  have  not  spent  a  mere  24  hours  in  his 
State,  as  he  would  insinuate.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  and 
good  fortime  to  spend  quite  a  number  of  days  in  his  beauti- 
ful State.  On  every  trip  I  have  made  through  North  Caro- 
lina— and  there  have  been  quite  a  few  such  trip.s — I  have 
stopped  and  conver.sed  with  tobacco  farmers.  I  may  further 
state  that  since  1918  I  spent  much  time  in  his  State  and  other 
tobacco  States  and  feel  that  I  know  .something  about  the 
production  of  tobacco.  On  my  way  to  Washington  to  attend 
this  special  session  I  spent  over  a  day  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  come  often.  He 
w'ill  be  welcome. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     You  have  a  fine  State. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     But  the  Senator  says 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators  vdW  plea-se  address 
the  Chair  before  continuing  thpir  colloquies. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  beg  the  Chair's  pardon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  again  repeat  what  I 
have  just  said  about  the  tobacco-control  feature  of  the  bill, 
the  tobacco  growers  desire  control,  and  I  am  confident  that 
a  mere  reading  of  the  hearings  held  at  Winston -Salem. 
N.  C.  Columbia.  8.  C,  and  Louisville,  Ky..  will  convince  any- 
body that  that  is  the  case.  Farmers  from  every  portion  of 
those  States  where  tobacco  is  grown  were  heard  at  those 
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hearlnss:  and  I  want  to  say  that  they  desire  a  bill  with 
control  in  It.  and  1  feel  that  this  bill  i  ives  them  such  control 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  w  U  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yjeW  to  the  £  cnator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  any  of  the  tearings  in  any  of  the 
tobacco  States,  did  anybody  ask  to  be  ezemptad  from  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  Ubacco  was  concerned? 
Did  any  of  those  advocattng  control  ask  that  the  control 
apply  only  to  the  other  fellow,  and  ikot  apply  to  them? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  not  the  spirit  at  the  tobcuxo 
growers. 

Mr.  CLL8NDBR.  On  the  contrarr,  Mr.  President,  every 
tobacco  grower  with  wfaom  we  cam*  in  contact  said  that 
prices  were  good  this  year,  and  what  he  wanted  was  to  keep 
those  prices  where  they  were,  and  ht  felt  the  only  way  that 
could  be  done  was  by  giving  him  a  control  program;  and 
that,  Blr.  President,  we  have  done. 

To  revert  to  the  amendments  thit  were  inserted  In  the 
bill,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  smUl  tobacco  growers  we 
have  allotted  to  them  the  highest  aioount  produced  in  any 
of  the  past  3  years,  provided  that  th  >  amount  iM-oduced  was 
less  than  3.200  pounds  d  flue-cured  U  bacco  and  2,400  pounds 
of  other  tobacco.  The  S,200-pound  and  2,400-pound  levels 
were  so  fixed  because  those  amoints  represent  all  the 
tobacco  that  the  average  small  farmer  can  grow,  as  was 
just  explained  by  the  Senator  frtxn  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  wlJl  the  Senator  explain 
something  to  me? 

Mr.  EU^NDER.    Gladly,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  BAIUEY.  Why  Is  the  exemp  ;lon  on  burley  tobacco 
only  2.400  pounds,  and  on  flue-curet  tobacco  3,200  pcmnds? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tile  reason  for  tl  lat  is  that  in  the  case  of 
fine-cared  tobacco  the  farmer  has  tc  build  a  tobacco-curing 
bam  which  has  a  capacity  of  4  acres'  production.  That  has 
been  the  custom  throughout  the  tobac  co  region,  I  understand. 
"nie  average  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  I  am  informed, 
is  800  pounds  to  the  acre.  Four  acr  s  at  800  pounds  to  the 
acre  makes  3J200  pounds,  and  that  is  why  that  figure  was 
placed  in  the  bill.  In  other  words,  3;  00  pounds  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  is  considered  sui  economic  snmll-farm  unit  set-up. 

With  reference  to  other  kinds  of  tobacco,  where  we  have 
placed  the  amount  at  2.400  pouzxls,  hey  do  not  reqxiire  the 
special  treatment  of  the  flue-cored  vjartety,  and  can  be  pre- 
pared for  market  at  considerably  less 
cost  less  to  build  and  leas  to  operate. 

Mr.   BAILEY.     Now.   wiH   the   Senator 
qnesUoQ?  

The    PRESHHNO    C^nCER.     D^ 
Louisiana  further  yldd  to  the  Smatof  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  do. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Why  did  the  experti 
wrote  this  legi^atlon  put  the  amount 


cost.    The  cxiring  bams 


answer   another 


the    Senator    from 


nunds.    Why  was  the 


It  was  thought  that  a  diilerenc  t  should  be  made  in  the 
of  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  thjat  is  why  we  set  the 
amount  at  S.200  pounds. 

Mr.  BAJLXY.    I  get  that;  "it 
toquiriDg  how  the  amount  was  fixed 
Hm  Stnrntm  was  in  charge 
in  tbe  oommittM. 


(fflglnally  written  2,200 


on  the  committee  who 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  at 
2J00  pounds  if  what  the  Senator  noi  r  says  is  correct?  Why 
did  tbey  write  the  amount  at  2  JOOJ  pounds  for  our  North 
GaraUna  floe-cured  tobaooo? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  poundage  df  flue-cured  tobacco  as 
set  forth  in  the  UU.  Mr.  President,  is  I^MW  pounds. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  know;  but  it  was 
pounds.  I  brought  m  an  amendmen ;  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  brought  in  one.  Hie  Senaior  from  Louisiana  is  in 
charge  of  the  tobaooo  part  of  the  bill,  havlzig  gone  throiigh 
our  State  a  day  or  two  and  teamed  a  nut  it  I  want  to  know 
why  they  put  2.200  pounds  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    "nie  hUl,  as  orig  nally  drafted,  provided 
not  for  2.200  pounds  but  for  2.400  po(mds  for  all  tobacco. 

Mr.  BAIUSY.    Very  well;    2^400 
figure  of  2.400  pounds  put  in? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  have  given  th4  reasons  a  few  minutes 


thoui^t";  but  I  am 
at  2.400  pounds  at  the 
knd  passed  it  for  2.400 


Mt.  ELLENDER.  The  Department  might  have  had  the 
Senator's  amendment  t)efore  it.  His  amendment  may  have 
prompted  that  change.  The  committee  did  the  best  it  could 
and  I.  for  one.  will  consider  any  reasonable  suggestions.  I 
understand  tlvit  the  Senator  asked  for  3,600  pounds;  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Three  thoiisand  three  hundred  pounds.  I 
would  have  asked  for  3.600  pounds  if  I  had  thought  I  could 
have  gotten  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  we  did.  then,  was  to  allow  just 
100  pounds  under  what  the  Senator's  amendment  proposed. 
I  think  the  Senatcw  succeeded  very  well  and  should  be  com- 
mended by  his  people. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  But  the  Senator  did  not  learn  that  in  his 
little  trip  to  North  Carolina,  did  he? 

Ml.  ELLENDER.  No;  not  every  detail,  Mr.  President.  I 
try  to  learn  something  new  every  day.  There  may  have  been 
a  great  many  things  I  did  not  learn  in  the  Senator's  State, 
but  I  believe  I  do  know  something  about  what  the  farmers 
in  his  State  desire.  There  is  no  man  in  the  Senate  who 
wants  to  help  the  small  farmt^r  any  more  than  I  do;  £Uid  I 
feel  confident  that  the  provisions  of  the  tobacco  and  cotton 
titl<;s  will  adequately  take  care  of  the  small  farmers  of  the 
South,  insofar  as  production  allotments  are  concerned.  As 
to  tiie  three  other  commodities  we  are  dealing  with  I  feel 
equally  certain  that  the  small  farmers  will  receive  their  just 
share  of  any  acreage  allotted.  The  bill  may  not  result  in 
perfect  legislation,  but  I  am  willing  to  try  something.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bailey  1,  as  modified,  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
conunlttee. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  Pre-sident,  I  ask  for  a  roH  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th.-  yeas  and  nays  are  de- 
ma;aded.    Is  the  demand  seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAILEY  and  Mr.  BARKLEY  suggested  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  foDowing  Senators 
anirwered  to  their  names: 


Ada  ma 

Andrews 

Asburst 

Auftln 

Bikl.ey 

Baiithead 

Baxicley 

Berry 

Blllx) 

Borah 

Brllges 

Brovn,  Mich. 

Brcwa.  N  H. 

BvStlej 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

C&:-aw»y 

Chavez 


Connelly 

CopelAnd 

Davis 

Don&hey 

Duffy 

Ellender 

Frarler 

George 

Olbfion 

GUlette 

Green 

Hale 

H&rrlaon 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Holt 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo 

LaPoUette 

Lee 

Lodge 


Logan 
Loiiergan 

L'anrtpcn 

McAdoo 

McCarran 

McGlU 

McKcliar 

MrNary 

MAioney 

Miller 

Mir.  ton 

Murray 

Neely 

Nnrrts 

CMahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Pittman 

Pope 

Radrllffe 

Reynolds 


Ru-s.sell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Shlpstead 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stelwer 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utali 

Townaend 

Truman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Wal&h 

Wheeler 

White 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty- two  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  Ls  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey],  as  modified, 
to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee.  On  that  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  demanded  and  ordered. 
Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
general  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Glass].  I  am  informed  that  Lf  present  that  Senator  would 
vote  "yea."    If  permitted  to  vote,  I  should  vote  -nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Lewis  1  is  unavoidably  detained.  I  am  authorized  to  state 
that  if  present  he  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  PRAZIER.  My  colleague  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Itorth  Dakota  [Mr.  NtkJ  is  necessarily  absent.    He  is  pcured 
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on  this  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  King!.  If 
present,  my  colleaRue  [Mr.  Nye!  would  vote  "nay,"  and  I  am 
advised  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Hughes  1  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Gerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  IMr.  Gussl,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
King),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  IMr.  FittmanI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Misscuri  [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator 
from  .Mabama  [Mrs.  Gr-'.ves]  are  detained  on  important 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  !Mr.  Ashctrst],  the  Senator 
from  Waiihington  iMr.  Boioil.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiETERicji],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Herring  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Hitchcock]  are  detained 
on  departmental  matters. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GuffeyI  is  detained 
m  a  conference  at  the  White  House. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Gerry]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Hitchcock].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
vote  "yea",  and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  35,  nays  43,  as  follows: 

TEAS— 35 


Adams 

Capper 

Holt 

Smith 

Andrews 

Carawav 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Stelwer 

Austin 

Co  pel  and 

Lodge 

Townsend 

Ka:i('V 

Davl.'i 

McAdoo 

Vandenberg 

Rf'rah 

Frazier 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

Bridges 

C.porge 

Maloney 

Walsh 

Bulklcy 

Gib.soa 

Miller 

Wheeler 

B'.irke 

Haie 

O'Mahoney 

White 

Byrnes 

Harrison 

Riissell 
>IAYS--13 

Banklifad 

D'lfTy 

Lundeen 

RadcHffe 

Bark>v 

Elii-ndcr 

McCarran 

Reynolds 

Berrv 

Gillrtte 

McGlll 

Schwartz 

Bilbo 

OrefU 

McKeUsr 

Schwellenbach 

BrowTi.  M'.rh. 

HaUh 

Mlnton 

Sheppard 

Brown.  N   H. 

Havden 

Murray 

Smathers 

Bulow 

Johnson.  Co 

0.        Neely 

Thomas,  Okia. 

Bvrd 

La  F.illetle 

Norrls 

Thomas,  Utah 

Chavpz 

Loe 

Overton 

Truman 

Connally 

Logan 

Pepper 

Wagner 

Dunahcy 

Lor.ergan 

Pope 

NO! 

VOTENa— 18 

Ashurst 

Glas.s 

Hucrhes 

Pittman 

Bone 

Gravps 

King 

Shlpstead 

Clark 

GiifTPV 

Lewis 

Tydlngs 

DiPterlch 

Herring 

Moore 

Ccrry 

Hitchcock 

Nye 

So  Mr.  Bailey's  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next  amendment 
pa.ssed  over  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.     On  page  72,  in  line  1 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  desire  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  paragraph.  The  first  amendment  I 
desire  to  offer  in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Austin;  and  myself,  is  to  the  last  bne  of  page  71,  after  the 
word  •corn",  to  insert  "(except  in  the  case  of  corn  normally 
used  as  ensilage ' ." 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  The  Chair  is  advised  that 
before  the  amendment  v  hich  the  Senator  desires  to  offer  is 
in  order  it  will  be  neces.sary  to  go  through  the  formality  of 
having  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
committee  amendment  vras  adopted. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Austin'  wishes  to  speak,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  adopted  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  71.  lines  23  and  24.  may  be  reconsidered.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Pope1  and  others  in  charge  of  the 
bill  are  agreeable  to  this  action  and  accordingly  I  submit 
the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  committee  amend- 


ment was  adopted?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  COPELANT).  I  now  cfTer  my  a --: or. driient.  on  pape  21. 
line  24,  after  the  word  "com",  to  insert  "i except  in  the  ca.se 
of  corn  normally  used  for  ensilage >." 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  m  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand wha.  we  are  talking  about,  t.he  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  CopelandI  and  m.vself 
relates  to  line  1.  page  72,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  pend- 
ing question.  The  propo.^al  is.  on  page  72,  line  1,  to  strike 
out  the  words  "poultry  or"  and  insert  after  "livestock"  the 
words  "except  dairy  cattle."  It  is  to  that  precise  amend- 
ment that  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  cf  the  Senate  and 
particularly  of  the  Senators  who  sponsor  the  mea.sure,  for 
I  hope  that  they  may  see  fit  to  accept  it  if  the  understand- 
ing of  the  bill  which  I  have  is  correct. 

Let  me  say  that  I  often  think  of  what  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin wrote  to  the  son  of  Cotton  Mather  after  Cotton  Mather 
died.    He  said: 

I  regret  the  pa-^.-^ing  of  your  distinguished  fattier  We  were  not 
%-ery  friendly  In  his  lifetime,  but  we  viMted  each  other,  and  on  one 
occasion  while  he  wii.-?  takine;  me  throu^:h  a  low  passasrway  m  his 
printing  outfit  I  bumpi'd  my  head  on  a  beam.  He  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "Ben.  stoop  a  little  going  thro\igh  life.  It  will  .save  you 
many  a  bump  '  I  was  crateful  to  liim.,  but  never  thanked  him,  so 
I  now  acknowledge  my  debt 

I  have  no  arrogance  of  opinion  about  the  text  of  the  bill, 
but  I  have  certain  views  to  which  I  am  very  firmly  persuaded 
and  to  which  I  hope  the  Senators  wlio  sponsor  the  bill  ■will 
listen,  becau.se  I  believe  if  my  understanding  is  correct  they 
will  accept  the  am.endment. 

The  amendment  under  consideration  would  cut  out  of  the 
bill  definite  and  certain  hard.ships  on  the  producers  of  milk 
and  eggs.  As  written  the  bill  brings  feeders  of  com  and 
wheat  under  a  ban — that  is,  a  ban  again.st  FMijTnents  and 
loans — and  under  the  penalties  of  the  bill.  At  the  same  time 
it  cuts  off  their  present  rights  under  the  soil -erosion  con- 
tracts. Take  the  farmer  who  raises  com  ensilage  above 
the  exemption  and  feeds  it  to  his  herd,  and  we  have  this 
strange  result.  If  he  fails  to  sign  an  adjustment  contract, 
he  cannot  be  paid  soil-conservation  payments.  Understand, 
that  is  if  he  fails  to  sign.  That  Is  a  direct  prohibition  to 
which  I  shall  refer  in  a  moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  signs  the  contract  he  cannot  be 
paid  either  soil-conservation  payments  or  parity  payments 
for  the  two  following  reasons:  First,  pa;-ity  payments  are  to 
be  substituted  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  for  soil-conserv'ation 
pajTnents.  Second,  the  producer  of  silage  corn  fed  to  his 
cattle  gets  no  parity  payment  at  all.  Parity  payments  are 
to  be  made  on  the  price  of  corn  and  wheat,  not  on  the  price 
of  milk  and  eggs.  The  bill  therefore  creates  a  dilemma  for 
the  milk  and  egg  producer  from  which  he  cannot  escape. 
Soil -conservation  payments  are  entirely  eliminated  from  him 
in  the  future  with  nothing  whatever  substituted  therefor. 

Let  us  turn  to  page  7  of  the  bill.  It  is  there  provided.  In 
line  6.  as  follows: 

Soil  Conservation  Act  paym.ent.';  sh.-ill.  if  the  fanner  Is  eligible 
to  enter  into  an  adjustment  contract,  be  paid  to  him  only  if  he 
has  entered  Into  such  a  contract. 

Pause  there.  If  he  has  not  entered  into  an  adjustment 
contract,  the  soil-conservation  payments  to  which  now  he  ia 
entitled  will  not  be  paid  to  him. 

This  is  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma: 

In  lieu  of  the  payments  under  such  net.  with  respect  to  wheat 
and  com  produced  for  market,  rooperators  shall  receive  the  parity 
payments  under  adjustment  contracts. 

The  producer  of  eggs  and  milk,  by  raising  corn  and  feed- 
ing it  to  poultry  and  cattle,  has  no  right  to  any  parity  pay- 
ments at  all.  He  feeds  all  of  his  corn.  He  sells  none  of  it. 
It  goes  into  his  cattle,  and  this  definition  of  "for  market" 
sweeps  him  in. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  idea  at  all  tliat  the  Senators 
who  are  so  earnestly  endeavoring  to  help  aj^riculture  in  the 
country  intended  to  do  such  a  huge  injustice  to  a  great 
branch  of  agriculture.  As  I  ha\e  heretofore  pointed  out.  the 
volume  and  importance  of  dairy  products  compare  with  the 
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Tohune  and  importance  of  cotton, 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  Intended  any 
would  accompltah. 

JtBt  a  word  more.    If  we  take  out 
woi^  'Sultry  or"  and  add  to  It 
cattle".  It  would  read  as  follows: 


ttae 


The  term  "for  market"  Vn  the  Mae  ol 
for  dtapotftioD  by  ■•le,  barter,  exdusge 
•By  form)  to  Uietocfc  (emapC  dairy 
ol  whicH.  are  to  be  eokl,  bartered. 


at  tie 


December  14 


I  hare  not  any  klea 

such  objective  as  this 


of  this  deflnitiaKi  the 
words  "except  dairy 


wbeat  azMl  earn  means 

gin,  or  by  feeding  (in 

)   which,  or  the  prod- 

e  (Changed,  or  given  away. 


What  I  want  to  add  to  my  urgent  i  tlea  f  or  the  acceptance 
at  the  amendment  Is  this:  There  Is  not  apparent  to  me  any 
poMlble  tnjury  to  any  person  who  U  intended  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  bill  if  that  amendment  si  uould  be  adopted.  It  is 
ckaely  confined  in  its  scope  to  piecissly  that  class  and  only 
that  class  of  agriculturists  who  are  1  y  the  bill  entlrdy  dc- 
prtycd  of  their  benefits  under  the  8<  U  Conservation  Act  as 
weU  as  imder  the  provision  of  the  i  ending  Mil  because  of 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  de  Inltion  of  "marketing" 
sweeps  them  within  the  dmunciationi  \  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  OTTJJTiM'K     Mr.  President,  n^ay  the  amendment  be 

stated?  

The  PRESIDINO   OFFICER.    Thfc   clerk   will   state    the 

aineodment. 

The  Chut  Cuekx.    In  the  committee  amendment,  on  page 
71.  Une  24.  after  the  word  "com", 
the  words  "except  in  the  case  of 


t  Is  proposed  to  insert 
(om  normally  used  for 


Mr. 

the 


President,  ther^ 
situation.    I 


uTiTn  Lttee 


ia 


Mr.  AUSTIN, 
derstanding  of 
laiialry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The 
is  that  the  amendment  to  which  the 
spoke,  and  the  one  which  was 
amendmrat  amnng  those  passed  over 
sideration:  but  the  Senator  from  Ne-v 
SHMis  consent  to  return  to  the  co 
bottcon  of  page  71.  wtiich  unanimoi|s 
and   thereupon   the   Senator   from 
amoMiment  which  the  clerk  has  Just 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President, 
suggested   by   the   Senator   from 
squarely  before  the  Senate  I  wlthdra  v 
I  offered  in  order  that  this  particuLir 
on  the  tai>te  and  which  was  presentejl 
from   Vermont  and  myself,   may 
because  that  Is  what  the  Senator 

The    PRBSIDINO    OFFICER 
York  withdraws  the  amendment  he 
and  the  question  is  now  on  the 
fffpmtnr  txttok  Ncw  York  and  the 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  CRXxr  Cixkk.    On  page  72, 
Strike  out  the  words  '^poultry  or 
"livestock"  the  words  "except  dairy 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  since 
mont  addressed  his  remarks  to  the 
dlcating  that  he  desired  to  have  our 
at,  I  may  say  that  I  hai 
that,  so  far  aa  I  am  concerned 
sponsors  of  the  biQ  are  In  agxvemen 
striking  out  the  words  "or  poottry." 
If^tT"*^  ooosklerabie  quantities  (rf 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  matter  as 
it  will  make  no  material  dttference 
the  proposed  law.    Therefore  I 
part  of  the  Senator^  amendment 
"poultry  or." 

the 


is  evidently  a  misun- 
]  oade    a    parliamentary 


I  do  object  to  and  shall  oppose 
iiMnt  which  attempts  to  strike  out 
caempt  datzy  cattle  from  this 
ifa<inj  be  seen,  as  painted  out  by 
a  lew  days  aco,  and  I  think  by  othe 
wdl  raise  a  large  amnont 
It  to  his  dairy  cattle. 


parliamentary  situation 

Senator  from  Vermont 

over,  is   the   next 

to  be  taken  up  for  con- 

York  requested  unani- 

amendment  at  the 

consent  was  granted. 

New    York   offered    the 

reported. 

order  that  the  matter 

Vermont   may   lie    placed 

the  amendment  which 

amendment,  which  is 

jointly  by  the  Senator 

tx    given    consideration, 

Vermont  had  in  mind. 

Senator    from    New 

has  heretofore  offered, 

offered  by  the 

Senator  from  Vermont, 


fnwQ 
Tie 


sur  endment 


aikd 


ine  1.  it  Is  iMX>posed  to 
insert  after  the  word 
cattle." 

the  Senator  from  Ver- 

authors  of  the  bill,  in- 

vlews  In  reference  to  his 

already  stated  on  the 

and  I  Ixlieve  the  othtf 

;,  I  have  no  objection-to 

I  reaUK  that  In  certain 

com  are  fed  to  poultry; 

whole  is  so  small  that 

n  the  administration  of 

no  objection  to  that 

striking  out  the  words 


portion  of  the  amend- 

the  dairy  Interests  or  to 

provision,  because   It  can 

the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Senataes,  that  a  farmer 

of  oonx.  feed  it  to  live- 

maiket  the  product!. 


and  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as  raising  com  and  feeding 
it  to  hogs  and  markeUng  the  hogs.  It  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  raising  of  hogs,  increase  the  production  of  dairy 
products,  and  make  the  competition  keener  than  it  is  now. 
I  make  this  statement  on  betialf  of  the  dairy  interests,  be- 
cause I  am  interested  in  dairying  <is  much  as  in  any  other 
one  thing.  But  to  increase  dairying,  increase  the  number 
of  dairy  herds,  to  place  no  limit  upon  the  amount  of  com 
and  feed  that  may  be  fed  to  dairy  herds,  would,  it  seems  to 
me.  be  a  detriment  to  the  dairy  industry-,  and  would  tend 
to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     About  how  much  com  is  fed  to  livestock 

a  year? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  do  not  have  the  figures. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.     What  proportion  of  the  entire  crop? 
Mr.  POPE.    Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  subject,  could  give  some  idea  of  that.    The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  a:iks  what  percentage  of  corn  is  fed 
to  livestock  each  year. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  the  estimate  is  tliat  85 
percent  is  marketed  on  the  hoof,  as  we  say.  in  livestock, 
either  cattle  or  hogs. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mi".  Prt-sident,  in  view  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  suted.  let  me  .-ay  that  with  the  pro\'isiuns  on 
page  7  in  effect,  namely,  ihat  ii  sucii  a  corn  producer  as  he 
describes  should  enter  into  a  contract,  then  the  following 
would  take  place,  ■and  m  lieu  of  the  payments  undrr  such  act 
with  respect  to  wheal  and  corn  produced  for  market  co- 
op^iatcrs  siiall  receive  the  panty  payments  made  under  ad- 
justment contracts." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  the  ti;wd  sf  n.se  of  the  Senate  that 
if  a  man  who  increases  his  crop  of  corn  and  feeds  it  to  his 
stock  and  gets  his  money  out   of   the  milk  crop,   this  is  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  benefit,  and  that  thore  is  no  eco- 
nomic reason  to  induce  a  man  or  to  tempt  him  to  increase 
lus  crop  of  corn  for  the  purpost^  of  producing  m.Ik.    There  is 
no  benefit,  but  there  i.s  this  dlsadv  irraee.  that  he  is  prohib- 
ited by  the  proposed  law  from  tnj'  \.:.s;  the  payments  which 
I   he  may  now  enjoy  under  the  Soil  Coiiocrvation  Act,  and  he 
i   may  not  have  any  par.ty  pajTnents,  because   there  are  no 
i    par.ty    payments   on   his   money   crop,   namely,    milk.     It   is 
purely  a  theoretical  defense  of   repiir.er.tation  of  milk  pro- 
ducers.   There  is  m.  :eal;.«m  about  it  at  all.    Many  milk  pro- 
ducers are  net  in  a  poj  t;on,  if  they  are  tempted  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  their  milk  in 
that  manner. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  dislike  very  much  to 
differ  with  my  collea^ie.  the  Senator  from  Vcraiont.  I 
greatly  fear  one  of  two  things,  and  pc^ibly  both,  would  re- 
sult from  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  as  he  has  sug- 
gested it.  The  first  is  the  complete  break-down  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  in  it.s  administration  because  of  the  increased 
use  of  ensilage  by  feeding  corn  to  livestock.  thu.s  coming 
within  the  exemptions  he  has  provided  in  the  sunendment 
he  has  presented. 

The  second  point  is  that  it  would  develop,  in  my  honest 
opinion,  for  the  dairy  interests  of  the  country,  the  most  de- 
structive c«npetitlon  that  could  possibly  be  developed  for 
them.  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  injustice  to  them  than 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  as  I  can  conceive  it  would 
work  out,  having  in  mind  as  fully  as  the  Senator  has,  and 
as  has  the  eminent  Senator  from  New  York  and  also  the 
eminent  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  repre.senting  dairy  districts, 
the  fear  that  they  have  expressed  and  the  fear  they  feel  for 
the  dairy  Interests.  I  am  convinced  that  the  amendment 
to  be  later  pres^ited  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  will,  in 
better  fashion,  protect  the  dairy  interests.  As  I  understood 
the  amendment  as  reported  by  the  clerk,  which  weis  later 
withdrawn,  it  would  exempt  corn  usually  fed  or  normally 
fed  In  the  form  of  ensilage.  If  that  amendment  is  adopted 
It  will  prevent  the  diversion  and  the  development  erf  this 
competiticm  which  I  feel  would  be  a  danger  we  can  well 
anticipate.    I  believe  that  fear  is  shared  by  ixYCticaUy  ail 
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the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  ar.d  I  am  sure  It  is  shared  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will  be  voted  down  and 
that  the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  will  be  agreed  to. 
and  I  think  it  will  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     A  parliamentary  inquiry'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     "Hie  Senator  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Is  it  proper  to  accept  the  tender  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  modify  the  amendment  so  that  it 
will  refer  only  to  the  exception  of  poultry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  author  of  an  amend- 
ment may  modify  it  as  he  desires.  If  the  Senator  fiom  Ver- 
mont desires  to  modify  his  amendment,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  if  the  proposition  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  is  accepted,  it  will  be  an  amend- 
ment which  is  not  in  order  at  the  present  time.  It  proposes 
to  insert  something  after  "livestock."  The  insertion  of  hve- 
stock  is  not  a  committee  amendment.  In  other  words,  it 
will  not  be  an  amendment  to  a  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  am  glad  he  called  this  to  my  attention. 
Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  should  like  to  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  submit 
another  proposal.  As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  offered 
the  amendment,  it  consists  very  distinctly  of  two  propositions, 
but  the  subjects  covered  are  not  connectea  in  the  bill  itself. 
It  is  an  amendment  to  language  appearing  at  two  pl£u>es  In 
the  bill.  One  part  of  the  amendment  is  in  order  now,  and 
the  other  is  not.  So  it  seems  to  me  we  would  be  in  the 
dilemma  of  coupling  up  an  amendment  which  was  In  order 
with  an  amendment  which  was  not  in  order,  and  In  order  to 
reach  a  vote  we  would  indirectly  be  violating  the  rule  to 
which  we  have  agreed.  Technically  speaking,  although  I 
myself  do  not  care,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendments  thus 
coupled  up.  amending  the  bill  In  two  places,  one  in  order 
and  one  out  of  order,  ought  to  be  held  not  to  be  in  order,  if 
Senators  insist  on  putting  them  together. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  assmning  that  to  be  correct, 
the  real  subject  matters  of  the  committee  amendment  and 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  amendment  are  poultry 
and  dairy  cattle;  and  if  It  does  require  a  waiver  of  the  rule 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  would  ask  it  rather  than  take  the 
time  to  review  the  same  matter  once  more.  I  venture  to 
guess  that  the  result  would  be  the  same  at  this  mstant  as  it 
might  be  any  time  hereafter.  Therefore  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  if  he  does  not  agree  that  perhaps  we  had 
better  take  a  vote  on  It  now. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    That  may  be.    I  certainly  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  may  act  on  this  matter  at  this  time  and  get  it 
disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment  m  its  entirety, 
whether  it  is  in  order  or  not.  be  acted  upon  at  this  time.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roD. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  question  to  the 
Chair.  There  may  be.  and  likely  there  is,  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  amendment.  A  Senator  might  be  In  favor 
of  one-half  of  it  and  against  the  other  half.  I  think  I  have 
a  right  to  demand,  and  there  ought  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
division  of  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  present  occuptmt  of  the 
chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  division  is  in  order.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  request  a  division? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  do.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  roll  call 
first  on  striking  out  the  words  "poultry  or."  Then  we  could 
have  a  vote  on  the  insertion  proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OF-PICKR.  The  clerk  wiU  state  the 
amendment. 

Lxxxn ©1 


Tlie  Ciiirr  CLtnK,  In  the  committer  nr;a':u!rr!rnt  en  r'a;:o 
72.  Lne,  1,  it  is  proposed  to  ttrike  out  the  voids  "poultry 
or." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Docs  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont request  a  roll  call  on  this? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not.  I  understand  tliis  amendmont  is 
substantially  agretxl  to. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  committee  amendment  proposes  to  uistrt 
the  words  "poultry  or.  "  Tiie  propei-  tlung  would  t»e  Lc)  vole 
down  the  coninhttee  amcndnient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agieem,? 
to  the  committee  anieiidinent. 

Ml-.  COPELAND.  As  I  understand,  it  Is  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  committee  to  Imve  the  amendment  rejected. 

Mr.  POPE.     It  IS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  deik  will  sUle  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  pending  amendment  is  the  amend- 
ment  of  Mr.  Copeland  and  Mr.  Austin  on  page  72,  line  1.  after 
the  word  "livestock",  to  insert  "excepting  dairy  cattle." 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  It  was  on  tWs  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  that  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  heretofore  been  ordered. 
"Ilie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLASS  twhen  his  name  was  called).  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
ShipsteadJ.  Not  knowing  how  he  would  vote  on  this  que:^- 
tion,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  FRAZIER  'when  Mr.  N-i-xs  name  was  called*.  My 
colleague  I  Mr.  NyeI  is  necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
On  this  vote  he  is  paired  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Leu'isI.  If  present  and  at  liberty  to  vote,  my  col- 
league would  vote  "yea,"  and,  I  understand,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  if  present  and  at  liberty  to  vote,  would 
vote  "nay"  on  this  question. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware IMr.  Hughes]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Andrews!,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  !Mr.  Ashukst],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia fMr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cha- 
vez], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George),  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Herrdjg],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Hitch- 
cock], and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCaeran]  arc 
detained  in  Government  departments. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Berry],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Gerby],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lewis],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moore] 
are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  ClarkI  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mrs.  Graves]  are  detained  on  Important 
public  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  30,  nays  46,  as  follows; 

YEAS — 30 


Adam* 

Copeland 

King 

TydlngB 

Auatln 

Davis 

Lodge 

BftUey 

Duffy 

MrAdoo 

Van  Nuya 

Boraii 

Frazler 

McNary 

Wacner 

BrKtgM 

Gibson 

Maioney 

WalBh 

BulUey 

Hale 

Plttman 

Whlt« 

Burke 

Holt 

Stelwer 

Capper 

Johnson.  Colo 

Townsend 

NAYS— 48 

Bmnkhead 

Blender 

MrKeilar 

Russell 

BvkJey 

Olllptt* 

Miller 

8<^  hwart* 

Blllx) 

Green 

Mlnton 

Bcbwellenbach 

Bone 

Guffey 

Mxirray 

Bhcppairi 

Brown.  Mich. 

Harrlacn 

Necly 

ematben 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Har^h 

Norrta 

Smith 

Bulow 

LaFoUeUe 

O'B^honey 

Thomaa,  Okla. 

Byrnes 

Lee 

Overton 

Thomas.  Utah 

Caraway 

Logan 

Pepper 

Truman 

Connally 

Lonergan 

Pope 

Wheeler 

Dtetencta 

Lundeen 

Bade]  Iff  e 

Domahfy 

UcOm 

BeynoUli 

! 
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Aadrrw 

Anhunt 
Berry 
Byrtl 
Cbarei 
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Clark  Rftytten 

G«org»  Herrtng 

Oenrr  michcock 

OUm  Hushes 

Oravea  Jolmaon. 


Levti 

IfoCarrmn 
Moor* 

Nye 

( :allf .      Shlpstead 


ameiKJ  cnent 


lire 


worLs 


n 


cone 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Copk^ni 
page  72,  line  1.  to  the  committee 

Mr.  CXJPELAND.    Mr.  President,  I 
ment  at  the  bottom  of  page  71. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     The 
offers  an  amendment,  which  the  clerk 

The  Chut  Cldul     On  page  71, 
"com",  it  is  prt^xjsed  to  Insert  the 
com  normally  used  for  ensilage." 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  thii 
the  objection  of  the  Senator  from  low^ 
meets  the  approval  of  the  committee 
used  for  feeding  dairy  cattle  is  largely 
and  therefore  would  not  properly 
the  bilL    So  I  hope  this  amendment 
inserted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  I  agree 
I  think  it  Is  helpful  to  the  dairy 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    Mr.  President,  can 
whether  ensilage  la  covered  In  the  bill 
use  of  an  amendment  of  this  sort?    I 
bill  which  covers  ensUage  in  any  way 
Mr.  COPELAND.    Tlie  bill  covers 
com  used  as  ensilage  stajrs  in  the 
com. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
line  24. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendnfient 
Mr.  COPELAND.    I  offer  a  further 

end  of  line  11.  on  page  72.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     The 
stated. 

The  Chut  Clbuc    On  page  72. 
"household",  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
shall  also  be  deemed  consumed  on  the 
the  amount  normally  so  used  on  the 

Mr.  COPELAND.    That  amendmei^t 
acceptable  to  the  conunittee. 
Mr.  POPE.     That  Is  acceptable. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
72.  line  11. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  perhaps 
but  I  present  an  amendment  which  I 
at  a  later  time  I  shall  ask  for  action 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Th( 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Sena 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


and  Mr.  Ausrni  on 
was  rejected, 
aiain  offer  my  amend- 


S^^ator  from  New  York 
rill  state. 

24,  after  the  word 
"except  the  case  of 


amendment  answers 
[Mr.  Gillette]  and 
In  my  country  corn 
the  form  of  ensilage. 
under  the  terms  of 
liiay  be  agreed  to  and 


any  Senator  tell  me 

If  not,  what  is  the 

( »n  see  nothing  in  the 

ctom,  and  even  though 
fodder-corn  stage  it  is 


-ir 


oppose 


On  pugt  26.  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out 
the  fann«r8  voting  In  the  referendum 
oocnmodlty"  and  in  U«a  thereof  inaert 
thirri»  ot  the  farnien  producing  the  coDinl< 
j«ct  to  such  farm  marketing  quotaa  vot| 
in  tha  referendtim." 

On  i»ge  34.  In  lines  4  to  6.  strike  out  ' 
the  tarman  voting  tn  the  refeFecdum 
lieu  thereof  Insert  the  foUowing:  "Unleaa 
who  would  be  subject  to  such  quota  vote 
such  referendum." 

On  page  42.  line  35.  and  page  43.  line  1 
one-third  of  the  fannera  voting  In  the 
quota"  and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  the 
thirds  of  the  fanners  who  would  be  su 
in  favor  of  the  quota  In  such  referendum 

On  page  S5.  lines  24  and  25.  strike  out 
of  the  farmen  voting  In  the  referendum 
In   lieu   thereof  Insert  the   following; 
farmers  who  would  t>e  subject  to  such 
quota  in  such  referendum." 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is  not  asking 
on  the  amendment  which  has  Just 
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to  this  amendment. 


question    is    on    the 
York  on   page   71. 


N(W 


was  agreed  ta 
amendment  at   the 

amendment   will    be 

lite  11,  after  the  word 
com  used  as  ensilage 
farm  to  the  e.rtent  of 
f^Tn." 

as  I  understand,  is 


duestion  Is  on  agreeing 
fnm  New  York  on  page 


was  agreed  to. 

It  may  be  out  of  order. 

ask  to  have  read,  and 

he  taken  upon  it. 

amendment   will   be 
e. 


t) 


more  than  one-third  of 
sucti  quotas  for  the 
following:  "Unless  two- 
odlty  who  would  be  sub- 
in  favor  of  the  quotas 


"  r  more  than  one-third  of 

op  X"*  such  quota"  and  in 

fwo-thlrds  of  the  farmers 

In  favor  of  the  quota  In 

strike  out  "If  more  than 

referendum  oppose  such 

following:  "TJnless    two- 

bject  to  such  quota  vote 

"If  more  than  one- third 
oppose  such  qviota"  and 

iTnlees   two-thirds   of  the 
quota  vote  in  favor  of  the 


ThAiT  understands  that 
for  a  vote  at  this  time 
been  read. 


Mr.  KING.    No.  Mr.  President.     I  understand  that  other 
amendments  are  pending. 
Mr.  SCHWELLEJJBACH.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 

inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  from  \Va.shjng- 

ton  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mav  I  ask  what  txxame  of  the 
committee  amendment  on  the  top  of  p:\ge  72,  inserting  the 
words  'poultry  or"? 

The  PRESIDI>JG  OFFICER.  The  commit tt'e  amendment 
on  the  top  of  page  72  was  rejected. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  amended,  on  page  71.  l.ne  24. 

The  amendment,  as  amended.  v»-as  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  Pr'-sidenr,  while  v.e  have  ?uch  a  larpe 
attendance.  I  wl^  to  make  a  statement. 

In  view  of  the  sugpresaon  I  made  late  yesterday  afternoon 
that  we  might  have  to  resort  to  night  ses.'^ions,  I  have  been 
asked  by  a  number  of  Senatori  today  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  night  session  this  evening. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  have  concluded  not  to  in.slst 
on  a  night  session  tonight;  but  I  serve  notice  that  unless  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  .^hall  have  been  concluded  before 
tomorrow  night  I  shall  a^k  the  Senate  to  .==it  in  a  night  .«=es- 
sion.  begmning  at  8  o'clock,  after  a  recess  from  .5  to  8.  In 
order  that  we  may  conclude  the  comsideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  while  our  leader  is  discussing 
the  prospect  of  completion  of  the  bill.  I  desire  to  nigsest 
that  he  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  with  all  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  made,  .so  that  those  of  u-s  lirre  who 
are  trymg  to  follow  the  bill  may  have  it  in  such  pnnt  that 
we  can  follow  it  consecutively. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  :ntend  to  ni.-\ke  that  request  when  the 
amendments  have  all  been  agreed  lo:  but  it  would  b«  u^eie.s;> 
to  have  the  bill  printed  wTth  the  amendments  until  we  know 
v.-hat  amendments  are  to  go  in  the  bill.  I  think  the  sugnes- 
tion  of  the  Senator  i5  a  good  one.  and  it  ought  to  be  done 
as  soon  as  we  have  completed  action  on  the  am.endmeiits; 
but  we  have  not  yet  quite  reached  the  place  where  we  can 
do  it  with  any  advantage. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  only  idea  I  had  was.  as  th--"  S'-n  .tor 
says,  that  when  the  amcndn.eiv.s  shall  all  have  been  .ifTered 
and  adopted  there  should  be  a  print,  so  that  we  may  know 
exactly  what  has  been  dene  m  thi.-i  very  clear  and  expl  cit 
bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Skater 
from  South  Carolina  yield.' 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Dcm-s    the    Senator    from 
South  Carolina  yvld  to  tiie  Senator  from  Wa.3hington? 
Mr.  SMITH.     I  do. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  With  reference  to  the  sugges- 
tion which  the  Senator  lias  made,  I  .-hould  like  to  .say  that 
a  little  while  ago  I  happe>ned  to  be  presiding  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  IMr.  Andrews]  made  that  suggestion.  The 
experienced  secretaries  and  clerk.>,  who  certainly  know  more 
about  procedure  than  I  do,  were  unanimous  m  their  agree- 
ment that  it  would  bo  an  undesirable  thing  to  do.  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  page.;  are  difTeront  and  the  numbers  are 
different;  and  they  stated  that  when  ttiat  procedure  had 
been  followed  in  the  pa.-t,  it  had  been  very  unsatisfactory. 

I  sunply  present  that  comment,  which  I  heard  from  the 
e.xperienced  clerks  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had  about  as  much 
experience  as  anyone  else  here,  but  I  have  not  had  any  ex- 
j  perience  with  this  kind  of  a  bill.  \Mien  we  shall  have  fm- 
j  ished  this  huge  mystery  we  should  like  to  have  a  text  with 
!  the  amendments  that  have  been  agre*:>d  to.  so  that  we  may 
I  turn  from  page  to  page  and  find  out  just  what  ha.s  been 
added,  and  what  great  benefit  has  accrued  by  vutue  ci  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  McNARY  obtained  the  Soor. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Mr    Presiden* 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.    GEORGE.     A    parliamenta:  y    inquiry.     Is    th.eie    an 
amendment  pending? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  amendment  has  yet  been 
proposed. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me 
GO  that  I  may  ask  unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  one  para- 
graph in  the  tobacco  section  of  the  bill,  and  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  which  there  is  no  objection — that  is.  no  objection  by 
the  Senators  who  are  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
tamihar  with  tobacco? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does    the    Senator    from 
Oregon  yield  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  McNARY.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGK  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  section  42  (a)  on  jiage  43  was  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
ask-s  unanimous  consent  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  the  committee  amendment  known  as  section  42  (a) 
on  page  43  was  adopted.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
vote  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Now,  Mr.  President,  after  the  word  "pro- 
duction" on  line  23, 1  offer  the  following  amendment: 
Giving  due  consideration  to  seedbed  and  o*her  plant  diseases. 
I  may  say  that  that  identical  langusige  is  in  the  following 
section  of  the  bill,  where  the  allotment  of  tobacco  is  made  to 
the  individual  farmer.    This  particular  section  deals  with 
the  division  of  the  national  quota  between  the  States  of  pro- 
ducing areas,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  from  any  source. 
I  ask  that  the  sunendment  be  adopted. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
GbokgxI  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  m  the  various  discussions 
covering  the  subject  matter  which  was  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  fMr.  Aitstih]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Copel/vnd]  I  stated  that  I  desired  to  com- 
plete that  matter  which  pertains  to  the  dairy  Industry  and 
what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  diverted  lands. 

I  think  it  is  agreeable  for  ttie  Senator  from  Idaho  TMr. 
PoPEl  to  proceed  now  with  that  matter,  as  was  rather  ten- 
tatively agreed  a  few  days  ago.  I  imderstand  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  an  amendment  which  precedes  mine  in  the  order 
of  the  bill,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  ^ve  way  to  him  in 
order  that  he  may  present  his  amendment.  I  shall  follow 
with  mine,  which  I  shall  offer  as  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

A  few  dasrs  ago  the  Senator  stated  that  he  wanted  to  offer 
his  amendment,  as  I  recall,  on  page  36.  I  stated  that  I  had 
selected  page  82.  That  may  not  make  any  difference,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  has  priority  in  the  presentation  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  upon  consicteraUon  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  announced  this  morning,  the  amendment  I  shall 
offer  is  not  to  be  offered  on  page  36,  but  as  an  amendment  to 
the  original  language  of  the  bill  appearing  on  page  6.  follow- 
ing the  word  "commodity"  In  line  5. 
I  will  read  the  amendment: 

Provided,  however.  That  field  com  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
produced  for  market  whenever  the  amount  thereof  produced  and 
consumed  annually  on  the  farm  Is  mam  than  50  percent  of  the 
aggregate  normal  yield  of  the  com  soil-depleting  base  acreage  for 
the  farm  (1)  In  counties  In  which  the  average  production  erf  field 
com  does  not  exceed  400  bushels  per  farm  and  fovu-  bu-shels  per 
acre  of  farm  land,  and  (2)  In  counUes  containing  no  minor  clvU 
sfubdlvlslon  in  which  the  acreage  production  of  field  com  exceeds 
400  bushels  per  farm  and  four  bushels  per  acre  of  farm  land, 
which  counties  border  on  any  county  Included  under  (1). 

I  Will  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  will  note  that  the  amend- 
ment ts  a  great  deal  broader  than  the  amendment  which  I 
Intended  to  suggest  the  other  day.  It  does  bear  indirectly 
upon  the  question  of  dairying,  but  It  goes  further,  and  pro- 
vides that  where  a  fanner  produces  400  bushels  of  field  com 
in  counties  where  the  land  does  not  exceed  the  average  of 
four  bushels  per  acre,  it  may  also  be  exempt,  or.  In  other 
words,  be  considered  aa  not  having  been  produced  for  maxket. 


"nie  Senator  will  note  that  It  is  attached  to  the  provl.'^lon 
of  the  bill  which  we  have  prevlou.siy  discussed,  that  whore  a 
farmer  consumes  75  percent  or  more  of  lh<^  commodity,  and 
sells  25  percent  or  less,  tlien  he  is  not  producing  for  market. 
This  amendment  extends  that  so  that  one  may  consume  cnly 
50  percent  of  the  corn  under  certain  circum-stances  which 
are  set  out  in  the  amendment  and  still  not  bo  producins  for 
market.  It  does  indirectly  affect  the  dairy  situation,  but  It 
is  broader  than  that,  and  It  i.s  intended  to  enlar^re  the  exemp- 
tions of  com  growers  outside  of  great  com- producing  areas. 
That  is  the  amendment  which  I  intended  to  offer,  and 
the  only  amendment  dealing  with  the  dairy  situation,  and 
It  does  so  only  indirectly. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York  with  reference 
to  the  silape  amendments,  which  I  thought  would  protect 
the  dairy  interests  in  a  very  effective  way;  and  I  still  have 
another  amendment,  which  would  be  a  separate  section, 
dealing  with  the  dairy  situation. 
Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  is  the  latter  propasal  to  which  I  referred. 
I  am  not  interested  in  the  limitations  the  Senator  Is  placing 
on  corn  production  outside  of  what  is  known  r-s  the  com 
area,  with  which  only  we  deal  In  this  bill,  and  which  do  not 
touch  the  States  where  com  is  produced,  as  we  may  call  It, 
as  an  incidental  crop;  but  it  is  the  dairy  amendment  to 
which  I  now  refer. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment which  I  ask  to  have  stated.  It  will  be  entitied  "Sec- 
tion 66." 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  observe  that  the  Senator  has  been  dis- 
cussing an  amendment  which  is  not  in  order  at  the  present 
time.    It  is  an  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  POPE.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Why  does  not  the  Senator  proceed  and 
get  rid  of  the  committee  amendments,  and  then  take  up 
those  amendments? 

Mr.  POPE.    As  I  understood,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
obtained   unanimous   consent   to    proceed   with    the    dairy 
amendments.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McNARY.     No. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Has  the  Senator  from  Oregon  an  amend- 
ment to  a  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes:   my  amendment  is  to  a  committee 
amendment  on  page  82. 
Mr.  NORRIS.     So  that  Ls  in  order. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  I  said  I  was  wUling  to  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  in  order  that  he  might  offer  his  amend- 
ment at  the  place  he  might  choose,  and  I  would  foDow  and 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  parliamentary  situation  is  nor- 
mal. I  appreciate  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska.    My  amendment  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
sends  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  he  asks  to  have 
stated. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  ask  to  have  the  amendment  stated,  and 
then,  if  objection  is  made  to  its  consideration.  It  may  go 
over.     I  ask,  however,  to  have  It  stated. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed  to  Insert  at  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  the  following  new  section: 

8ec.  66.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Income  of  producers  of  livestock  or  itveetock  products  In  any 
area  from  such  sources  Is  being  adversely  affected  by  Increases  in 
the  acreage  of  conaenrtng  crops  In  that  or  any  other  area  because 
of  programs  carried  out  under  this  act.  or  under  sections  7  to  17 
of  the  Soli  Oonservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Art.  he  shall 
make  an  Investtgatlon  with  respect  to  the  existence  c*  these  facta. 
If  upon  investigation  the  Secrstary  finds  that  the  Income  ct 
producers  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  In  any  area  from 
such  Bourrea  U  being  so  adveraely  affected,  he  shall  m  soon  as 
practicabto  mak*  such  pnyvMom  as  bs  determlnea  may  be  required 


on  the  amendment  which  has  ]\2st  be  en  read. 


amendment  pending? 
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with  respert  to  the  groirlng  of  conaervtnf  cropa  which  he  finds 
ijtrrniinry  to  protect  the  IntereaU  of  pr^uceri  of  llTestock  or 
llTCBtock  products  in  th«  affected  »re«. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  t^ie  amendment  which 
the  Senator   from   Idaho    [Mr.   Pop* 
which  has  just  been  read  has  been  the 
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has   presented   and 
subject  of  considera- 


tion for  several  days  by  some  of  us  vho  are  interested  in 
protecting  the  livestock  Industry.  Jusi  a  few  moments  ago 
I  discussed  with  the  Senator  f:-om  Idal  o  seme  modifications 
of  the  amendment  which  he  is  now  ofTe  -ing.  I  desire  to  offer 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  if  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  the  modified  form  thereof  whkx  \  I  send  to  the  desk. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Befor:  the  modification  is 
offered,  let  the  C3i»ir  state  that  he  is  i  lot  clear  whether  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  asking  consideration  of  the  amend 
ment  at  this  time 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President.  I  Request  that  the  mat 
ter  go  over  until  tomorrow.    These  matters  have  evidently 
been  the  subject  of  private  conferenc<   among  several  Sen 
ators.  but  some  of  us  who  are  Interest  sd  in  the  program  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  propomd  amendment 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  mal«  the  point  that  the 
amendment  is  not  in  order  at  this  time . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  C  kiair  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Senator  fnxn  Nebraska  Is  coirect 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  if  tbat  be  the  case.  I  am 
aorry.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebras)  :a  challenge  the  right 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  offer  h  s  amendment  at  this 
Ume? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  simply  call  attentlim  to  our  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  We  ought  to  cart; '  it  out  unless  there  is 
some  reason  why  It  should  be  disregarded  in  some  respect. 
If  we  are  going  to  get  away  from  it  ii  one  instance  without 
any  reason  being  given,  whj  have  the  agreement?  In  other 
words,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  iiropositlon  to  consider 
committee  amendments  flr^,  why  no  do  it  after  we  have 
agreed  to  do  it? 

Mr.  OTiiAHONKY.  Mr.  President,  t  le  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  apparently  sfTered  by  unanimous 
ooosent.  It  was  read  by  the  clerk  ard  therefore  went  into 
the  Record  of  today's  ia*oceedings.  T  lat  amendment  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory  to  some  of  us.  Thereupon  I  rose  and 
offered  a  substitute  or  a  modification  c  f  the  amendment,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  acted  upo  a  Immediately  but  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  before  the  Senate.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  it  iilght  be  better  pro- 
cedure to  dispose  of  committee  amen(  ments  before  changes 
In  the  text  are  made  or  personal  am(  ndments  offered  from 
the  floor,  but  I  do  not  understand  tiat  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  objects  to  the  reading  of  ny  proposed  substitute. 
It  may  be  acted  up(Ki  at  the  proper  luture  time,  but  I  feel 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  ough .  to  have  the  contents 
of  the  substitute  before  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "ITie  C  balr  has  made  no  nil- 
Ing  as  to  the  substitute  offered  by  tlie  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  re  tiuests  that  the  substi- 
tute be  read  at  this  time  for  the  infoimation  of  the  Senate. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  if  the  hand 
of  the  clock  is  running  against  me? 
The  PRESnUNQ  OFFICER.    Not  (n  this  request. 
Mr.  NORRIS.    Tt>  what  amendment  is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  addressing  himself? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  speaking  on  t  le  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    No  smoidment  is  pending 

at  this  time.     The  pending  business  is  the  request  of  the 

Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  a  Mrliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  1  Jenator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    We  had  an  arrai  gement  the  other  day, 

as  I  understood,  that  all  the  dairy  amendments — I  have 

particular  reference  to  the  amendnent  pn>posed  by   the 

Senator  from  Oregtm — should  be  considered  at  the  same 

time.    I  assume  of  course,  if  the  amendment  proposed  by 

the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 


Senator  from  Wyoming  are  related  to  the  amendment  which 
is  to  be  submitted  by  the  S'  nator  from  Oregon,  they  ir.isht 
be  out  of  order  at  ihis  m.oment.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ha.s  in  mind  would 
be  in  order  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CMAHONiry.  The  Senator  musunderftands  my  pur- 
pose. I  merely  desire  to  have  the  Senate  inlormed  sl^  to 
what  it  is  proposed  to  a--ik  to  have  done  when  the  proper 
time  comes  to  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  r^^quest  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  was  that  !he  proposed  sutetitute  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  the  sul>- 
stitute    constitutes    the    original    amendment    prepared    by 


me- 


Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.  Yes;  with  alterations  which  I  showed 
the  Senator  half  an  hour  ago. 

Mr.  POPE.  With  that  understanding,  I  agree  to  the  per- 
fecting of  my  amendment  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  proposed. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  not  within  his  parliamentary  nghts  when  he 
suggests  the  substitute.  It  seems  it  Is  agreeable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and.  if  accepted,  we  have  only  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  before  us. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Let  me  make  the  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  as  I  have  offered  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  without  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is  all  about. 
I  am  going  to  speak,  if  I  may,  on  the  amendment  i>erfecting 
this  very  subject  matter,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what 
amendments  are  being  proposed.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
amendment  read. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  the  clerk  will  read  as  requested. 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  having  induced  the 
Senate  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  an  amendment  which  all 
Senators  want  to  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  read  as  re- 
quested. 

The  Chiet  Clerk.  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  PopkJ  it  is  proposed,  on  page  1  of  the 
amendment,  line  9.  after  the  word  "act",  to  insert  "or  when- 
ever it  appears  from  statistics  available  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  that  acreage  diverted  under  this  or 
any  other  act  is  being  used  to  increase  the  supply  of  live- 
stock or  livestock  products  for  market":  on  page  2.  line  3, 
after  the  word  "being",  to  strike  out  the  word  "so";  in  line 
4,  after  the  word  "affected",  to  insert  "by  such  mcreases";  in 
line  5,  after  the  word  "provisions",  to  insert  "under  adjust- 
ment contracts  or  other  offers':  and,  at  the  end  of  line  8, 
to  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  "and  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  expressly  reserved  in 
all  adjustment  contracts  or  other  offers",  so  as  to  make  the 
amendment  read: 

See  66.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Income  of  producers  of  livestork  or  livestock  product.s  In  any  area 
from  such  sources  Is  being  adversely  ,\fTected  by  increases  in  the 
acreage  of  conserving  crops  in  that  or  any  other  area  because  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  act.  or  under  sections  7  to  17  of 
the  SoU  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  or  whenever 
It  appears  from  statistics  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  that  acreage  delivered  under  this  or  any  other  act  la 
being  used  to  Increase  the  supply  ot  livestock  or  livestock  products 
for  market  he  shall  make  an  investigation  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
istence of  these  facts.  If  upon  ;nvpstikj-.it;c>n  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  Income  of  producers  nf  livestock  and  livrstock  products 
In  any  area  from  such  sources  is  being  .^o  adversely  affected  by 
such  Increases  he  shall  as  .soon  as  practicable  make  such  pro- 
visions under  adjustm.ent  contr.icts  cr  other  cffer?  as  he  deter- 
mines may  be  required  with  rpspect  to  thf>  trro%»-1ng  cf  conserving 
crops  which  he  finds  necessiiry  to  protect  the  interests  of  pro- 
duosrs  of  livestock  or  livestock  products  in  the  affected  area,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
pressly reserved  in  all  adju.stment  contract^;  or  other  offers. 

On  page  83.  line  2.  strike  out  "66"  and   Insert  "87." 


words,  be  considered  as  not  bavins  been  pnxtuoed  for  market. 
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Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon allow  me  to  ask  what  is  a  "conserving  crop"? 

Mr.  McNARY.  A  soil-conserving  crop,  I  assume,  would  be 
any  of  the  legumes  that  may  be  planted— soyl)esuis  and  cow- 
peas  in  the  South,  vetch  in  the  West,  and  clovers  in  the 
Plains  States. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Would  it  include  peanuts? 

Mr.  McNARY.     No;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  if  it  would  include  peanuts,  so  that  we  could  not  plant,  on 
our  land  to  be  taken  out  of  cotton,  any  peanuts  to  feed  to 
our  hogs  which  are  to  t>e  sold  in  the  market,  if  somebody  in 
the  hog- producing  country  complained  to  the  Secretary  that 
he  was  being  adversely  affected  in  his  income  by  virtue  of 
that  practice? 

I  merely  want  to  get  the  facts  straight.  This  Is  growing 
into  a  marvelous  bill.  This  is  growing  more  and  more  con- 
stitutional every  moment,  because  things  which  are  now- 
being  proposed  relate  so  intimately  and  directly  to  the  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  clear  as  the  days  go  by  that  It  is  an  unmis- 
takable regulation  of  interstate  commerce  only. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY,  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  if 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  held  that  any  crop  planted  on  the  diverted 
acres  will  be  held  to  be  a  soil -conserving  crop,  and  that 
peanuts  might  come  within  the  t>an? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  afraid  so.  if  somebody  got  the  im- 
pression or  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  growing  of  too 
many  peanuts  in  the  South,  to  be  fed  either  to  poultry  or 
Lvestock,  was  adversely  affecting  interstate  commerce  in 
some  other  area  in  the  country,  not  as  such,  but  the  income 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products  of  those  who  dwell  in 
the  other  areas.  The  very  clear  effect  of  the  influence  on 
Interstate  commerce  is  obvious. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  courteous,  but 
the  splendid  denunciation  of  the  bill  yesterday  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [  Mr.  George]  reminds  me  that  he  probably 
knows  more  about  the  bill  than  I  do.  However.  In  answer 
to  that  one  inquiry,  we  all  know  that  soil-conserving  and 
soil -building  crops  are  those  crops  which  restore  nitrogen  to 
the  soil  and  held  the  soil  intact  from  erosion.  There  is  a 
difference  between  soil-depleting  crops  and  soil-conserving 
and  soil-building  crops.  That  is  a  natural  line  which  every- 
one who  has  knowledge  of  the  farm,  business  understands, 
I  am  satisfied  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  will  have  no 
difficulty,  if  he  reads  again  the  bill  which  he  so  beautifully 
denounced,  in  finding  satisfaction  in  the  remarks  I  have 
made. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  should  be  delighted  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  who  is  always  clever  when  addressing  the 
Senate,  but  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  of  time.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  on  another  occasion. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  The  Chair  will  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  ihat  the  matter  technically  before  the 
Senate  is  the  committee  amendment  on  page  78,  and  time 
would  be  counted  agairst  him  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  VerF  well;  but  I  have  not  yet  reached 
page  78. 

Let  me  review  for  u  moment  the  situation,  because  it  is 
based  on  good  faith.  Last  week  when  we  were  considering 
various  provisions  of  the  Wll  it  was  understood,  particularly 
as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Copeland], 
that  whenever  we  tock  up  the  dairy  and  poultry  amend- 
ments applying  to  com  or  to  dairsring  we  would  consider 
them  sill  at  one  time.  We  rebed  upon  that  understanding. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope]  relied  upon  it,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  relied  upon  it,  and  the  Senators  from 
New  York.  Vermont,  sjid  other  States  have  relied  upon  it. 
We  have  to  dispose  of  the  matter  sometime,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tht  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Pope]  be 
permitted  to  offer  his  ;unendment  and  that  it  be  considered 
at  this  time — and  I  refer  to  the  amendment  known  as  the 
dairying  amendment. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  nnw  coaslder  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD  and  Mr  RUSSELL.     I  obj;-ct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Prrsident,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight,  all  who  addres-s  tho 
Senate  now  mast  be  addres.^ilnp  it  either  on  the  bill  or  on 
some  pending  amendment.  What  is  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  amendment  has  bet  n  re- 
ported. Any  remark.s  \^in  have  to  be  on  the  bill  at  this  time. 
The  next  amendment  which  would  regularly  come  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  would  be  the  one  on  page  78,  but 
the  Chair  is  advised  by  the  parliamentarj'  clerk  LliHt  thi-  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  rightfully  run  against  his 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.     On  which  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     On  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  distingiiLslied 
friend  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  objected  to  my  unani- 
mous-consent request,  of  course  I  cannot  offer  my  amend- 
n^ent,  because  I  promised  the  Senator  from  Idaho — and  I 
shall  keep  my  faith  and  my  word — that  I  would  not  offer 
my  amendment  save  as  a  substitute.  Tliercforc  I  shall  bo 
content  to  have  the  bill  proceeded  ^'iih  otherwise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  next  amendment  ptuvsed 
over  was  the  amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vanef.:.eerc  1,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  78.  line  15,  it  Ls  proposod  to 
insert  the  word.s  "not  (xcredmg  tiie  sum  of  $500,000,000  " 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  of  course  the  amend- 
ment speaks  for  itself.  When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  no  Member  of  the  Senate  was  able  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  what  it  would  cost.  I  made  repeated  efforts  to  get 
an  estimate,  and  the  estimates  ran  all  the  way  from  $650. • 
000.000  upwards,  with  a  ceiling  which  knew  no  limit. 

As  the  bill  was  originally  drawn,  however,  it  was  deemed 
adequate  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $400,000,000,  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Adams]  Is  proposing  ulti- 
mately that  we  shall  return  to  the  figure  which  wiis  origi- 
nally written  into  the  bill.  Pending  that  ultimate  action,  I 
am  endeavoring  to  perfect  the  committee  amendment  by  at 
least  introducing  a  ceiling  of  $500,000,000  in  limitation  upon 
the  ultimate  expenditures. 

In  the  first  place,  I  submit  to  the  Senate  that,  it  is  out  of 
the  question  as  a  matter  of  fl.scal  sanity  at  this  particular 
time  to  authorize  an  appropriation  which  has  no  other  limi- 
tation than  the  amazingly  broad  language  "s>uch  sums  as  are 
necessary." 

The  sums  that  are  necessary  for  the  bill  as  it  was  orig- 
inally presented  are  unknown.  The  sums  which  are  nece.s- 
sary  for  the  bill  as  it  stands  today,  after  it  has  gone  through 
the  process  of  amendment  during  the  last  2  weeks,  is  cer- 
tainly a  total  and  complete  mystery,  and  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit tlmt  Senators  upon  their  responsibility  cannot  appro- 
priate public  money  to  a  mystery. 

In  the  second  place,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  something  to  say  upon  this  subject.  He  has  bluntly 
Indicated  that  he  will  veto  any  bill  which  proposes  an  ex- 
penditure in  excess  of  the  revenues  which  are  available.  I 
doubt  whether  any  member  of  the  Senate  believes  that  more 
revenues  are  available  than  $500,000,000.  and  I  doubt  whether 
any  Senator  believes  that  if  another  $500,000,000  were  nec- 
essary it  would  be  voted  by  the  Congress.  So  that  brings 
us  to  the  jyjint  of  good  faith  with  the  farmer  himself,  for 
whom  the  bill  is  presumably  built. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  bill  promises  parity  prices  to  the 
farmer,  and  that  if  more  than  $500,000,000  is  necessarj'  by 
way  of  a  stibsidy  to  give  him  parity  prices,  it  is  unfair  to 
him  to  have  proposed  parity  and  then  denied  the  possibiPty 
of  reaching  it  by  limiting  the  necessary  subsidy  in  that 
direction. 
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Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  that  1« 
the  fanner  as  to  offer  hun  parity 
and  propose  an  unlimited 
knows  that  it  is  impossible  ultimately 
approprl&UOD  seriously  exceeding 
revenues  are  not  available,  and  the 
that  even  he  will  not  accept  the  I 
revenues  are  available. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
himself  to  the  same  subject,  and  has 
the  course  of  honesty  is  to  change  the 
to  the  promise  of  parity  so  that  it  wil] 
that  we  are  not  seeking  to  Jump  to 
Immediately,  but  that  we  are 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  about 
subject.    I   respectfiUly   submit   that 
re.sponsibility  is  not  entitled  to 
at  this  time  for  such  sums  as  are 
mysterious  purpose  which   no  one 
can  limit  or  bound,  and  for  which  no 
a  dependable  estimate. 

I   respectfully  submit   that  If  the 
$100,000,000  the  sum  which  was 
draft  of  the  bill  Itaeif,  it  is  within 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  wish  to  call  the 
Senator  to  the  language  on  page  78, 


not  half  as  unfair  to 

then  go  still  further 

when  the  Senate 

to  pass  a  bill  with  an 

000.000.  because  the 

I^resident  has  indicated 

tion  except  as  the 


e£islat 


vfery  frankly  addressed 

indicated  his  belief  that 

language  with  respect 

be  plainly  understood 

100  percent  of  parity 

to  approach  it  as 


propos  ng 


ill  I  have  to  say  on  the 

the   Senate   upon   its 

authbrize  an  approp-nation 

r  ecessary  for  a  whoDy 

wio  sits  in   the  Senate 

iving  person  can  make 

limitation  exceeds  by 
prt^posed  in   the  original 
he  bounds  of  reason, 
the  Senator  yield? 


There  Is  hereby  autbortzed  to  be  a 
for  the  admlnlstratloD  of  this  act 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  86 
will  find  that  it  reads: 

The  Corporation  shall  h*ve  a  capital  ; 
scnb«l  by  the  United  States  of  .Kmeri 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 


attention  of  the  able 
lihe  12: 
pprof  rlated  for  each  fiscal  year 


line  10,  section  72,  he 

:ock  of  •100.000000,  s\ib- 
which    sum    la    hereby 


(a 


appropilation 


unders  and 


» tor's 


atnc 
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If  the  Senator  limits  the 
then,  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
ment  of  parity  prices,  it  would  mean 
because  we  have  a  hundred  million 
$500,000,000  which  is  specified  in  the 
So  the  question  is.  Does  the  Senator 
soil  conservation  to  $500,000,000  and 
000,000.    which   applies   to    the 
exclude  the  $400,000,000  for  the  so-ca 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     As  I 
$500.000000.  in  the  form  in  which 
fered.  would  be  a  limitation   upon 
under  the  bill.    Is  that  the  Sena 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.     That  is  the 
amendment. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER    <Mt 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
ator  from  Michigan  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  ADAMS.     Mr.  President,  on 
to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject 
followed  very  closely  that  of  the 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  act 
which  Is  enacting  farm  legislation 
we  have  in  mind. 

In  various  sections  the  bill  indicates 
parity  payments.    Since  the  discussioi  i 
has  been  made,  and  Instead  of  provjid 
mcnta  shall  be  made,  it  has  been 
payments  may  be  made.    Nevertheleks 
amoant  of  payment  from  the  Treasury 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultture  should 
parity  payments. 

Parity  pajrments.  which  to  me 
can  readily  run.  under  the  bill,  to  a 
The  Senators  who  are  proposing  the 
the  floor  that  they  have  no  Intention 
tion.  that  full  parity  paymenta  shall 
ate  should  make  that  clear  in  the  bil 
MM  the  committee  amendment  would 
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mean 
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to   $500,000,000. 

ijayments  and  the  pay- 

a  limit  of  $400,000,000, 

there  in  addition  to  the 

Soil  Conser.-ation  Act. 

want  to  cut  down  the 

make  the  total  $500,- 

itment    contracts,    and 

led  bank? 

the  situation,  the 
my  amendment  is  of- 
:he  total  expenditures 
conception? 


jurpose  in  offering  the 


DtTFTT  in  the  chair> . 

cndment  of  the  Sen- 

of  the  committee. 

rday  I  took  occasion 

The  line  of  my  thought 

Senator  from  Michigan. 

as  the  legislative  body 

indicate  clearly  what 


the  intention  to  pay 

on  Saturday  a  change 

ing  that  parity  i)ay- 

(  to  read  that  parity 

the  same  aggregate 

would  be  available  if 

determine  to  make  the 


full  parity  pasrments, 
bHUon  and  a  half  dollars. 
bill  state  clearly  upon 
they  have  no  expecta- 
be  made;  but  the  Sen- 
It  should  not  t>e  left, 
leave  it.  that  all  sums 


may  be  appropriated  which  seem  necessary,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  impose  updn  the  Committee  on  Appropna- 
tion;;  and  upon  the  St^n.-ite  of  the  United  States  the  n-re-ssuy 
of  following  the  intention  of  the  S»nat*-  a.s  expressed  in  the 
bill,  and  makins  appropnatioas  available  for  not  less  than 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr    President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  thus  connection  it  ousht  to  be  stated 
that  in  addition  to  ciuinging  the  word  ^hall"  to  ■'may". 
which  does  not  carry  with  it  the  ccmpuL?ion  to  give  full 
parity  {jaymcnts,  at  another  place  in  the  bill  it  i.s  provided 
that  if  Congress  does  not  apprcpnate  sufficient  money  fo 
make  full  parity  payments,  the  Secretary  then  shall  allocate 
the  payments  pro  rata. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  the  Senate, 
acting  as  the  Senate,  and  not  as  a  committee,  should  impose 
a  limitation  in  the  bill  as  to  'he  at;grpc:at<»  amouiu  of  .ippro- 
priations  so  that  the  farmer  of  the  land  v,t11  be  advised  that 
fiill  parity  payments  may  not  be  made,  but  that  there  is  a 
limit  of  $400,000,000  of  the  S.500, 000,000  av.i  lable.  .so  that  he 
will  not  come  to  these  who  have  voted  lor  the  bill  and  sa.v 
to  them.  "You  must  pay  me  .so  much  because  the  bill  pro- 
vided for  parity  payments,  and  parity'  means  the  full 
amcunt  cf  parity,"  while  if  we  really  do  our  duty,  if  we  do 
not  mean  to  pay  full  parity  pajTnent.;^ — wh:ch  we  do  not — 
we  should  put  in  the  bill  a  bm.t  upon  the  amount  of  money 
whi:h  is  to  b^^  avaiLablf'  for  pari'y  payments. 

Vir.  BARKLEY.     Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
V[r.  ADAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  one  of  'he  Members  of  the  S*^nate 
who  have  great  confidence  m  tlie  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  bebeve  that  it  will  not  apprepr.a'e  more  than  is 
nec'^ssary,  no  matter  what  the  Iniit  may  b*'.  If  we  impose 
a  limitation  of  $300,000  DOG,  and  only  $250,i.*00.000  are  nrccs- 
.'^ary.  of  course,  the  C^n-.n.iitee  on  Appropriations  and  Con- 
erre^'S  would  not  make  a  larger  appropriation.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  com.r^iittee  and  uny  ConKress  and  any  de- 
par'jnent  would  have  difTiculty  knownc.  m  advance  of  the 
production  of  the  crop  ^f  any  '-;iven  y«\vr.  hriw  much  would 
be  iieeded  in  the  way  of  purity  pii.vmen^s.  We  m.ay  have  a 
fairly  good  idea  about  how  much  wouM  be  needed  in  the 
wa>  of  payment.^  under  the  S^>.1  C 'ns.'rvut.on  Act,  but  tf 
the  r'^pulatorj-  pro'.ision.s  of  the  bill  la*'  'o  have  any  effect 
at  all  on  the  reduction  of  surplu.>es.  we  all  hope  that  the 
amount  of  parity  pavmenls  will  i)e  really  very  ."-mall,  and 
the  amount  of  them  will  fluctuate  in  proportion  as  the 
cur:ailm.«;nt  program  becomes  effective.  For  that  reason,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  very  difficult,  in  advance  of  any 
cro]3,  to  know  how  much  will  have  to  be  paid  in  the  way 
cf  i>arity  payments. 

Afr.  ADAMS.  T  Vv-ish  to  =;,ay  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  to  other  Senators  that,  as  I  understand,  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  the  cstabli-^Jimcnt  of  what  has  bf^n  desig- 
nated as  the  ever-nomial  granary*:  that  is.  that  we  shall  re- 
strict exces.s  production  i^o  that  we  .shall  not  t>e  confronted 
wit,h  surpluses  which  will  destroy  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products,  but  that  we  shall  place  limits  so  that  in  the  good 
years  we  will  lay  aside  for  u.'-^e  m  the  p*Dor  years  a  reasonable 
supply.    That  is  the  flr^t  purpo.se. 

In  order  that  we  may  accomplish  that,  and  m  order  that 
the  farmer  may  be  indue*  d  nnt  to  overproduce,  we  seek  to 
offer  him  certain  rewards,  c<^rta;n  bent  fits.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the.se  payments.  We  want  to  say  to  the  farmer,  "If 
you  are  wilhng  to  restrict  your  production  within  the.se  limits, 
you  will  receive  a  reward  in  two  fnrm.^; — first,  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  your  product  due  to  the  restriction  of  production; 
and.  second,  a  cash  paym'^nt  as  an  added  inducement." 

If  we  make  the  payment  ad'  quate  to  induce  the  farmer  to 
restrict  his  production,  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  go,  as 
in  the  case  of  cotton,  to  an  artificial  parity  of  16 'j  or  17 
cents  a  pound,  for  instance,  which  means  at  least  5  cents  a 
pound  al»ve  any  price  we  have  any  reason  to  expect  in  view 
of  the  changes  in  the  world  marketing  condition*.  That  is.  It 
is  not  the  object  of  the  bill,  as  I  see  it,  and  it  should  not  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Government,  to  pa^-  excessive  prices  to  the 
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farmer  over  and  above  the  amount  that  is  necessary  to  in- 
duce him  to  cooperate  in  the  ever-normal -granary  program. 

That  is,  we  want  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
necessities  of  life  every  ysar  and  to  avoid  excessive  and  de- 
structive supplies  in  the  overabundant  years.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  we  speak  cf  parity  prices,  unless  in  some  way 
we  redefine  them,  unless  in  some  way  we  restrict  the  pay- 
ments, we  shall  find  ourjelves  confronted  with  the  demand 
of  the  farmer  that  we  pay  him  the  parity  price  regardless  of 
how  much  it  may  cost  us. 

Mr.  McGTT.1.     Mr.  Pre:jident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Does  *he  Senator  from  Colorado  construe 
the  bill,  regardless  of  the  amount  appropriated,  to  guarantee 
at  all  times  parity  price  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
I  am  afraid  that  while  ths  bill  does  not  guarantee  the  parity 
price,  it  holds  out  that  expectation  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  will  fay  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  it  does  not  hold  out  anything  of  the  kind.  There  are 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  we  provide  the  necessary 
amount,  which  hold  out  the  expectation  of  a  parity  paj'ment 
and  a  certain  reserve  loan  value.  That  reserve  loan  value 
and  the  amount  of  the  piarity  payment  are  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  contained  in  the  bill,  which  has  been  in  the  bill  from 
the  time  of  its  introduction,  and  which  clearly  discloses  that 
under  certain  circumstances  the  farmer  would  not  receive 
a  parity  price  and  does  not  hold  out  that  expectation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  the 
hope  that  if  we  restrict  production  upon  wheat  and  upon 
corn — the  two  crops  with  which  I  have  some  familiarity — we 
will  produce  through  normal  economic  prices  the  equivalent 
of  a  parity  price;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible  in  refer- 
ence to  some  other  crops  included  in  the  bin.  In  any  event, 
if  the  operation  of  the  restrictions  on  production  will  result 
in  parity  prices,  or  appi'oximately  parity  prices,  of  course, 
we  shall  not  need  any  great  appropriations.  Tliat  is,  if  we 
are  going  to  produce  parity  prices  for  the  farmer,  the  pro- 
ducer of  these  crops,  th?re  is  no  occasion  for  great  appro- 
priations. I  am  assuming  that  the  bill  will  accomplish  its 
purposes  and.  therefore,  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
authorizing  vast  appropriations  in  excess  of  what  will  be 
required  if  the  results  measure  up  to  the  expectations  of 
those  who  are  sponsoring  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  Prosident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  The  point  to  which  I  am  directing  the 
Senator's  attention  is  that  as  the  price  goes  down  the  loan 
value  depreciates,  and  parity  payment  becomes  more  under 
schedule  A,  but  would  not  reach  a  p)arity  price  to  the  farmer. 
It  is  when  the  price  Is  high  that  the  farmer  has  the  oppor- 
tunity or  hope  of  getting  a  parity  price. 

The  Senator  in  his  statement,  as  I  understood  him.  con- 
tended that  the  bill  held  out  the  hope  to  the  farmer  that 
he  would  at  all  times  receive  parity  prices.  I  contend  that 
the  bill  does  not  contain  any  such  provision  as  that. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  bill  it 
provides: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  t>e  the  pohcy  of  Congress  to  regulate 
Interstate  and  foreign  conimerce  In  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco, 
and  rice  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  such  adequate  and 
balanced  flow  of  such  commodities  as  will,  Srst,  maintain  both 
parity  of  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  such  commodities  marketed  by 
them  for  domestic  consiijr  ption  and  export  and  p»xlty  of  Income 
for  farmers  marketing  such  commodltlee. 

Tliat  Is  the  declaration  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  In  its 
opening  sentence. 

Mr.  McGILL.  If  prcductlon  Is  so  adjusted  as  to  bring 
supply  to  the  amount  wiich  the  markets,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  will  consume  and  take,  and  not  above  that,  we  shall 
arrive  at  that  very  end.  The  point  I  make  is  that  so  far  as 
an  appropriation  is  coniiemed  and  so  far  as  parity  payments 
are  concerned  the  bill  does  not  provide  a  gtiaranty  of  parity 
price. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  How  tiuch  does  the  Senator  think  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  promises  of  the  bill  in  money? 

Mr.  McGILL.    How  zauch  production? 


Mr.  ADAMS.  No:  how  much  In  money  does  the  bill 
reasonably  require  to  t)e  appropriated? 

Mr.  McGILL.  It  depends  entirely  upon  how  much  Is  pro- 
duced, how  much  is  placed  In  storage,  and  to  what  degree  it 
is  desired  to  bring  up  market  prices.  In  other  words,  the 
lower  the  market  price — if  schedule  A  is  corned  out — the 
higher  the  appropriation  would  have  to  be. 

In  my  Judgment,  if  the  bill  is  administered  in  the  manner 
In  which  I  indicated  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  admtriLsiered 
the  first  time  I  discussed  the  measure.  It  will  cost  less  than 
the  piesent  soil -conservation  program  cost5.  However.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  !Mr  Adams  1  or 
the  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  V.inbenbkrg  1  tliat  there 
should  be  a  ceiling  or  a  limitation  or  a  sum  fixed  in  this 
authorization  for  an  appropriation,  because  it  Ls  authorizing 
an  appropriation  each  year;  not  just  this  year;  not  Just 
what  the  Government  could  t)ear  this  year;  not  just  what 
might  be  the  situation  as  to  a  Government  appropriation  this 
year,  but  each  year  this  law  remains  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time  of  the  Senator  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  speaking  on  the  bill. 
I  used  up  my  time  on  the  amendment  the  other  day,  so  I 
am  now  speaking  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  more  than  necessary 
of  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.     That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  McGILL.  In  other  words,  my  judgment  is  that  the 
bill  clearly  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  prorate  among 
the  farmers,  if  the  amount  appropriated  is  not  adequate  to 
make  full  parity  payments,  the  sums  which  may  be  due  as 
parity  payments;  and  it  would  seem  to  me  entirely  unfair  to 
put  in  here  a  limitation  or  a  fixed  simn  which  would  prevent 
the  Appropriations  Committee  from  recommending  or  the 
Congress  from  appropriating  the  necessary  amount. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  knows  that  the  Appropriatioris 
Committee  may  not  recommend  a  bill  appropriating  "such 
sum  of  money  as  may  be  necessary."  The  Appropriations 
Committee  is  forced  to  fix  a  definite  appropriation.  Why 
should  not  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  bill — as  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  cannot  be — tell 
us  the  amount,  rather  than  to  put  that  burden  over  on  the 
Appropriations  Commit lee''  Because  that  amount  musi  be 
fixed,  and  it  must  be  fixed  by  the  current  Congress. 

Mr.  McGILL.  At  the  time  this  matter  was  before  the 
committee  I  was  advis:d  that  there  are  a  nvunber  of  laws, 
general  statutes,  on  the  books  in  which  language  identical 
with  this  has  been  used,  and  which  constitute  the  only 
authorization  upon  which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
acts.  I  understand  that  that  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  and  some  other  acts.  I  can  .see  no  reason  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  this  and  other  measures. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  has  an  advantage  over  me.  tx?- 
cause  he  thoroughly  understands  the  bill.  I  am  forced  to 
confess  that  I  do  not.  He  refers  to  schedule  A.  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  master  schedule  A;  so  I  confess  that  the 
Senator  has  that  advantage.  But  there  are  other  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who  are  laboring  und«>r 
the  same  lack  of  understanding;  .so  what  I  am  sa\Tng  is  that 
the  Senators  who  know  the  bill,  who  have  studied  it,  who 
have  written  it,  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  In  figures  how  much  money  ought  to  be 
appropriated  by  that  committee. 

Mr.  McGILL.  As  a  memt>er  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator,  I  think,  should  advise  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  Is  not  quite  as  capable  with  regard  to  appro- 
priation measures  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  how  we 
make  appropriations  under  other  law?:  where  the  language  is 
Identical  with  this. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  'Will  the  Senator  5deld? 

Mr.  ADAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  The  Senator  has  propounded  a  vry  proper 
questl'^n.  Perhaps  It  cannot  be  an.«'-wpred  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  an.swerable.  and,  as  I  sec  it.  rather  simple. 

The  Senator  asked  the  question.  Why  do  not  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  fix  the  limit,  and  why 
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they  put  that  burden  on  the 
U  true  that  that  is  what  the  bill  doe^ 
saj  to  the  Senator  that  the  reason 
neither  the  Committee  on  A«Tlcultur( 
Senate  at  the  present  time  can  teU 
to  be  necessary  In  any  given  year  in 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee 
appropriate  will  be  at  the  close  of 
have  before  them  facts  which  will 
money  it  is  going  to  take.    I  realize 
a  limitation. 

I  think  what  I  have  said  answers 
if  it  can  be  answered  satisfactorily. 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  the 
tee  will  be  forced  to  make  its  first  a 
more  information  is  available  than  is 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  may  be  wrong 
understand  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    The  appropriation  to 
be  made  before  the  beginning  of  the 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  July.    As  to 
gress  will  have  adequate  time.    It 
to  leave  this  provision  without 

Mr.  NORRIS.    How  can  we  provide 
know  what  it  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  say  we  ought  to 
we  are  willing  to  spend  for  this 
inducements  to  the  farmer  to  restricjt 
much  are  we  willing  to  give  the 
question.    The  President  of  the 
stand,  has  indicated  that  we  ought 
half  billion  dollars.     The  commi 
after  careful  study  and  scrutiny, 
partment  of  Agrlciilture.  [mt  a  limjt 
the  bill. 

We  must  recognise,  Mr.  President, 
appropriate  for  this  purpose,  at  leas 
debt.    We  are  approaching  the  time 
more  and  more  serious,  when  debts 
more  serious:  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  United  States,  with  the  aid  suul 
men  who  have  lived  with  this  bill 
be  able  to  say  how  much  money 
Appropriations  Committee  to 
Mr.  NORRIS.    Blr.  President,  wil 
Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  NORRIS.    How  is  the 
Forestry  or  the  Senate  going  to  tell 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
now?    It  may  not  require  a  single 
it  may  require  an  enormous  sum. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  will  say  to  the 
ihat  if  we  take  care  of  the  first 
considerable  amount  of  infonnatioii 
care  of  the  second  year.     We 
off  the  first  year  because  we  do  not 
be  needed  the  second  year.    It  seem- 
of  the  responsibility  for  fixing  the 
Senate. 

I  say  to  those  who  are  interesteil 
will  be  terribly  disappointed  if 
mittee.  without  any  indication 
needed,  puts  the  limitation  so  low 
Inadequate.    It  is  not  fair  to  evade 
is  a  question  that  ought  to  be 
be  answered  on  the  floor  of  the 
sponsoring  the  bilL 

It  has  been  answered  at  times. 
[Mr.  McGnxl  but  a  moment  ago  sai< 
would  not  take  any  more  than  the 
soil-conservation  purposes.    A  few 
from  Washington  sakl  that  in 
lion  money,  in  his  judgment  $209.00  i 
based  upon  a  study  of  8  years  of 

So  we  do  have  saartK  information, 
ve  hbve  would  indicate  that  the 
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Committee?    It  ' 
but  I  should  like  to  | 
as  I  see  It,  is  that  : 
and  Forestry  nor  the  \ 
much  money  is  going 
future;  but  the  time 
will  be  called  upon  to 
year,  when  they  will 
exactly  how  much 
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bill  by  the  gentlemen  who  drew  the  bill,  and  who  then 
seemed  to  have  the  necessar>'  information,  wa.s  adequate. 
All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  amendment  which  was  put  m  the 
bili  be  rejected  and  that  we  put  the  bill  back  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  when  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  introduced  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  and  other  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado yield;  and  if  so.  to  whom? 
Mr.  ADAMS.     I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  understand  that  the  soil-conservation 
appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for  the  coming  year— that  is. 
up  to  the  beginning  of  July — has  already  bt'en  made,  so  we 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  that.     That  is  already  available. 
Mr.  ADAMS.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  if  wp  put  on  this  celling  for  the  first 
year,  of  course  It  will  apply  to  all  future  years. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  this  I  am  as  anxious  as  it 
Is  possible  for  anybody  to  be  to  hold  down  the  appropriations 
and  the  amount  of  these  payments,  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
can  realize  that  in  some  years  we  may  not  need  more  than 
two  hundred  million  or  three  hundred  million  dollars,  while 
the  following  year,  or  2  years  later,  we  may  need  $600,000,000. 
Although  we  might  get  along  with  two  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  some  years,  because  of  the  more  successful 
operation  of  this  measure,  does  the  Senator  feel  that 
no  matter  how  much  we  might  need  in  a  subsequent  year, 
we  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  appropriate  more  than 
$500,000,000. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Of  course  not.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  familiar  with  the  processes  of  this  body.  He  knows  that 
the  next  Congress  may  change  the  limitations.  Every  Con- 
gress is  the  master  of  its  own  appropriations.  It  may  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  without  limit.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  knows,  and  it  has  been  my  experience, 
that  practically  every  effort  that  has  ever  been  made  on  tha 
floor  of  this  body  to  reduce  appropriations  has  been  de- 
feated. I  do  not  think  there  I?  any  occasion  to  worry  about 
the  liberality  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  mat- 
ter of  appropriations,  particularly  if  they  are  in  aid  of  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  At  the  same  time.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me.  while  of  course  it  is  true  that  Congress  may 
each  year  change  the  limitation  by  sub.'^tantive  acts,  it  has  to 
be  done  by  an  authorization.  Otherwise,  an  appropriation 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  limit  asked  for  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  V.^xdenberg] 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order:  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  realizes  that.  So  before  we  could  appropriate  any 
more  than  that  for  any  year,  although  $100,000,000  more 
mieht  be  needed,  it  would  be  nece.s.sar>'  for  Congress  to  enact 
a  bill  increasing  the  authorization. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I-et  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  he  and  I  are  anxious  to  have  this  program  effective 
if  it  is  enacted.  If  it  is  effective,  as  is  hoped,  the  amount 
of  money  needed  next  year  will  be  less  than  the  amount 
nf:-eded  thus  year.  Instead  of  having  the  appropriations  in- 
creased, if  the  program  carries  out  the  hop'^s  of  tho.'^e  who 
are  back  of  it,  we  shall  need  less  money  rather  than  more. 
Our  difficult  year  is  the  first  year. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Not  neces.sarily.  It  Is  a  difficult  year, 
but  there  are  multiple  conditions.  In  any  given  year  in 
the  future  which  wo  cannot  now  forc:^ee,  however  effective 
this  measure  may  be  in  normal  years,  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  have  a  combination  of  seasons,  weather,  fertility  of 
soil,  and  all  that  which  may  make  it  necessary  to  pay  out 
more  in  soil-consen-ation  and  in  parity  payments,  say.  in 
1940  or  1942  or  1939. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Let  me  appeal  to  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  not  to  take  off  the  bridle.  He.  more  than 
any  other  man  save  one.  is  going  to  be  rf^sponsible  if  the 
Congress  goes  beyond  its  proper  scope  in  making  appropria- 
tions. Let  me  urge  that  we  err,  if  we  do,  along  the  line  of 
being  a  little  careful  with  our  appropriation,  rather  than 
leaving  it  utterly  limitless,  as  the  bill  now  does. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  an  not  uneasy  about  that.  I  appre- 
ciate the  suggestion  of  the  Senator,  and  his  caution  to  me 
in  the  assignment  I  temporarily  occupy. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  caution  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  I  have  faith  that  any  Congress 
which  is  called  on  to  appropriate  money  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  be  just  as  anxious  and  just  as 
meticulous  as  we  are  now  iu  making  the  appropriations. 

I  do  not  want  Congress  to  leave  the  thing  without  some 
sort  of  limitation.  I  dc  not  want  to  take  off  the  bridle,  but 
I  do  want  the  law  so  adjustable  that  we  may  consider  a 
period  of  years,  and  not  have  to  consider  a  limitation  each 
year  as  being  necessary,  for  fear  that  Congress  itself  may 
nm  away  without  a  bridle  and  without  a  limitation. 

I  desire  to  state  franlJy  that  If  in  any  year  we  should  need 
only  $250,000,000  or  $330,000,000  to  carry  out  this  program, 
I  should  be  willing  in  any  following  year  to  go  to  an  amoimt 
larger  than  the  $500 ,00), 000  limitation  sought  in  the  amenri- 
ment  now  pending  if  it  were  necessary  to  level  off  and  even 
up  this  process  of  maintained  prices  in  conjunction  with 
the  ever-normal  granaiy  which  is  provided  as  a  part  of  the 
bill. 

While  I  admit,  with,  the  Senator,  that  the  ever-normal 
granary  is  one  of  the  basic  considerations  of  the  bill,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  maintain  farm 
prices  the  ever -normal  granary  part  of  the  bill  would  not  be 
here. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  true;  but,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
most  difficult  bill  to  understand  that  has  ever  been  on  my 
desk.  There  are  a  ie^j  men  here  who  understand  the  bilL 
Tliere  eut  many  of  us  who  do  not. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    .Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  jujt  a  second.  It  does  seem  as  if  the 
men  who  have  drawn  the  bill,  and  who  come  here  as  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  ou^t  to  know  how  much  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  .are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
under  the  complicated  bill  which  they  have  drawn,  at  least 
within  some  limits;  and  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  have 
a  limit  put  uixin  the  appropriation  which  is  within  the 
amount  that  they  thenselves  admit  is  all  they  think  will 
be  called  for. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Sienator  from  Wyoming,  if  I  may  say 
that  my  time  is  about  iip. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  shall  not  take  the  Senator's  time. 
When  be  has  finished  I  shall  ask  him  the  question  I  in- 
tended to  ask,  and  then  he  may  answer  it  in  my  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted  in  this  country  with  a 
fiscal  situation  which  demands  that  we  give  8(»ne  consider- 
ation to  economy  in  our  national  administration.  If  we 
begin  the  special  sessicc  of  this  Congress  with  a  wide-open 
appropriation  authorization  without  any  limit,  I  say  that 
we  are  not  doing  our  duty.  I  think  we  should  put  on  the 
limit  which  the  gentlemen  who  drew  the  bill  said  was 
enough  when  they  introduced  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  enough; 
and  one  other  thing: 

In  the  bill,  we  are  not  limiting  the  money  to  come  out  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  $400,000,000  which  was  authorized  by 
the  bill;  but — and  I  desire  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon — ^the  $100,000,000  which  Is  to  be  subscribed  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  loan  organization  is  In  addition  to  the 
$400,000,000.  It  is  not  a  part  of  it.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  is  an  authorization  for  the  issuance  of  obligations  to 
the  amount  of  $500,000,000  more.  In  other  words,  the  bill 
as  It  came  Into  the  Senate  from  the  draftsmen  authorized 
liabilities  and  appropriations  of  $1,000,000,000 — $400,000,000 
of  appropriations,  and  $600,000,000  to  be  loaned.  Of  course 
we  all  hope  that  the  $600,000,000  will  come  back;  but 
$100,000,000  must  be  appropriated  in  addition  to  the  $400,- 
000,000.  "nierefore  I  am  hoping  and  I  am  urging  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  which  limits 
the  appropriation  to  $500,000,000,  be  pot  on  the  committee 
amendment,  and  then  that  the  committee  amendment,  as 
so  amended,  be  rejected,  and  that  the  bQl  be  allowed  to 
stand  with  the  $400,000,000  limitation  originally  in  the  bUL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  on  the  bill  has  expired. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  Uie  question  I  was 
about  to  propound  to  the  Senator  frc^m  Colorado  is  based 
upon  the  language  of  the  committee  amendment  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  80  and  81  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  if.  upxm  reading  that  amendment,  he  does  not 
regard  it  as  a  complete  confession  of  the  validity  of  the 
argmnent  he  has  just  made. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an  amendment  which 
pirovldes.  In  effect — and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Barkltt]  called  attention  to  this — that  if.  In  any  marketing 
year,  the  payments  estimated  to  be  made  under  the  bill  shall 
exceed  the  amount  appropriated,  then  the  Secretary  shall 
reduce  the  payments  pro  rata.  That  Is  an  expUclt  statement 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  limit  upon  the  expenditures  under  the  bill; 
and  yet  the  language  to  which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Adams]  takes  exception  is  an  authorization  for  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  so  much  as  may  be  nec«ssary.  So 
if  that  language  stays  In  the  bill  as  It  Is  written  now  by  the 
committee,  this  other  committee  amendment  never  can  come 
into  effect,  and  the  full  payment  will  bo  made  Just  exactly 
as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  argued. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Inevitably,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  or  the  Senate  or  Its  committees  will  be  accused 
of  bad  faith  and  not  living  up  to  their  solemn  promises. 
In  addition,  I  recall  the  Senator's  attention  to  page  3,  line 
19,  where  the  bill  pjrovides  that — 

Under  adjustment  contracts  there  shall  be  nuKl«  av&U&ble  to 
contracting  farmers  •  •  •  ti.rst.  Soil  Ck3n«ervatlon  Act  pey- 
loentfi  hereinarter  specified:  aeoond.  surpluB  reserre  loans;  and, 
UUrd,  parity  payments. 

The  bill  provides  that  they  shall  bo  made  available;  and 
If  a  limit  is  not  put  on,  as  suggested  In  the  section  called 
to  my  attention  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  w  shall  he 
accused  of  bad  faith. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
fact  which  every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows,  particularly 
every  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  that  the 
appropriations  are  made  for  a  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The 
estimates  will  come  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  from 
the  Budget  Bureau,  based  upon  the  directions  contained  in 
the  bill,  for  the  payments  which  the  Setnrtary  must  make. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  no  limitation  upon  the  amoimt  of  the 
authorization,  the  committee  vrtll  be  a<;cu8ed.  just  exactly  as 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  says,  of  brealdng  faith  with  the 
beneficiaries  under  the  bill  if  the  entiri;  appropriation  on 
which  there  Is  no  limit  is  not  made. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  when  he  is  confronted  with  the  hiU 
if  it  should  be  enacted  as  the  ccHnmittee  recommends  it. 
would  have  some  problem  to  decide  whiU.  recommendation 
he  should  make  other  than  full  parity  payments.  It  seems 
to  me  he  would  feel  obligated  to  send  up  a  recommendation 
of  full  parity  payments  according  to  the  statistics  he  could 
get  from  the  Agricultural  Department;  and  he  could  not  say 
"Well,  I  think  perhaps  we  ought  to  pay  only  part  of  the 
parity  payments,"  because  he  woiild  be  promptly  told,  "Your 
duty  is  to  make  Budget  recoomiendations  in  accordance 
with  the  law  as  it  stands  on  the  statute  books." 

Mr.  OldAHONEY.  And  let  me  add  just  one  other  word, 
Mr.  President.    Since  It  would 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  OTiiAHONEY.  May  I  just  finish  the  sentence?  Since 
It  would  appear,  from  the  arguments  advanced  on  t)ehalf  of 
the  committee,  that  it  Is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  the 
bill  will  operate  to  raise  the  price  of  the  affected  commodities 
In  the  market,  and  thereby  Increase  the  Income  of  farmers, 
and  thereby  make  It  unnecessary  for  the  Government  to 
make  huge  appropriations  to  meet  parity  payments.  It  seems 
to  me  there  can  be  no  logical  reason  why  the  committee 
should  be  unwilling  to  make  an  outside  estimate  beyond 
which  expenditures  are  not  likely  to  go,  and  be  content  to 
receive  a  limited  annual  appropriation  of  that  amount. 
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I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  frran 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  I 
from  Wyoming  If  he  agrees  with 
rmdo  that  certainly  a  llmlUtlon  shoul^ 
Ull  for  a  longer  time  than  1  year. 

In  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
the  expression  appears  "for  each 
istration  of  this  act"    "niat  means 
existence  for  20  years,  the  amount 
mate  would  prevail  year  after  year 
time,    absolutely    "froaen"    for    that 
whether  or  not  the  House  may  adoi^ 
the  very  purpose  of  making  these 
not  be  a'sed.    Any  tax  that  the  House 
nale.  under  the  suggestion  of  the 
revenue  be  made  available,  would 
amount  which  Is  now  to  be  fixed, 
permanent  legislation,  and  Is 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  OT>IAHONEY.    Will  the 
call   my   attention   to  the  partlcxila] 
mind? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    My  attenUon 
ment.  and  I  did  not  quite  get  the 

Mr.  POPE.    On  page  78  of  the 
this  language,  l)eglnnlng  in  line  U: 

Beginning  with  the  flscml  year 
la  hereby  authorized  to  be  approprlate<l 
the  administration  of  this  act  and  for 
serration  Act  payments— 

And  so  forth.    If  the  amendment 
gested  by  the  Senator  from  Michigajn 
for  all  time  in  the  future,  at  least  fo' 
would   freeze   that   amount,    althou^ 
might  be  raised  as  suggested  by  the 
well  knows  processing  taxes  are 
may  be  Imposed  by  the  Congress  to 
farmer,  and  yet  they  could  not  be 
have  disposed  of  the  amount  for 
Does  that  seem  reasonable  and  fair 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  confess  I 
argument  of  the  Senator.    I  should 
mind  what  he  has  in  his  mind.    The 
Jon  provides: 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
Is  hfreby   authorized   to   be   appropriated 
the  admlnlstmtlon  of  this  act  and  for 
ration  Act  payments  and  parity 
sums   as   are   necessary. 
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Mr.  POPE.    I  ask  the  Senator 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
be  adopted,  incorporating  the  word« 
000.000."  and  If  that  phraseology 
bill  for  all  time  to  come,  regardless 
m«it  needs  to  pay  a  dollar  of  pari 
whether  it  may  be  neoesaxy  to  have 
our  bands  would  be  tied. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    If  the  Senator 
Senator  from  Kaivaw  TMr.  McOiu. 
what.  In  their  Judgment,  would  be 
expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year, 
to  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
In  order  to  write  that  flgxire  in  the 
the  fiscal  year. 

MX.  OLAS&    Mr.  President,  why 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Popi] 
ever  figures  may  be  placed  in  the 
time?    Does  he  not  realize  that  suct< 
change  the  enactment?    Does  he 
thixig  as  a  deficiency  appropriation 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  in  ezces 
zatlcn? 

Mr.  POPE.    Certainly.    Would 
vlsahle.  If  a  War  Department  wer^ 
time  which  would  require  operating 
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to  year,  to  pass  a  bill  creating  the  department  and  fixing  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  20  years  in  advance? 

Mr.  GLASS.  I  do  not  conceive  it  it,  fi.xed  for  20  years  in 
advance  because  each  succeeding  Congress  may  alter  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  invite  attention  to  the 
unfortunate  reference  to  the  War  D- partment?  The  Con- 
stitution limits  the  appropriatiorLs  for  the  War  Dt?partmcnt 
to  1  year  at  a  time. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  Presidrnt,  I  de.sire  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. At  the  end  of  his  amendment  I  move  to  add  the  words 
"for  the  first  year." 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Mr.  President,  is  that  in  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is  an  amendment  in  the 
second  decree  and  is  in  order. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  de.sir*^  to  in\ite  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  as  It  would  be  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  should  be  adopted  and  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  committee  shoiUd  be  adopted  as 
amended. 

The  original  laneiiace  of  the  section  provides  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  $400,000  000,  an  authori^f^d  appropriation; 
then  $250,000,000  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Appropriation 
Act,  section  15.  and  an  additional  .550.000.000  from  section 
32  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  making  a  total  of  $700,000,000. 

The  original  section  provided  then  for  $700  000,000.  The 
committee  in  the  amendment  reported  struck  out  these 
definite  appropriations  and  provided  that  for  the  p\irpose  of 
making  soil-cortservation  paymmls,  parity  payments,  and 
administrative  needs,  "such  sum^  as  are  n''cpssary"  are  au- 
thorized, and  in  addition  we  added  the  lansniagr-  fnund  at  the 
bottom  of  page  78  that  there  should  be  made  available  from 
the  .soil-conservation  appropnalMn  every  year  55  percent 
thereof. 

If  the  amendment  submitted  by  th*^  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan should  be  adopted  r.nd  th*^  ccmmittep  amendment 
should  be  adopted  as  amended,  th^re  would  be  available 
$775,000,000  rather  than  the  $500,000  000  which  the  Senator 
stated  he  wi.'^hes  to  impose  as  a  limitation.  There  would  be 
available  under  the  authnrization  a  limit  of  $500,000,000 
rnd  in  addition  the  $275,000,000  made  available  under  the 
annual  apurcpnation  carried  m  the  Soil  Con.'^rvation  Act. 
Mr.  BAKKLEY.  Mr.  President,  wili  the  S^'nator  yield? 
Mr.  GILLETTE.     I  yield 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     The  Senator  's  dLscn.v^ine  the  situation, 
as  I  understand,  as  it  would  b---  if  th'->  conumttee  amendment 
should  be  defeat- d.    Is  that  :orr-'ct? 
Mr.  GILLETTE,     No, 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  The  committee  rimendmrnt  w^uld  strike 
out  the  $400,000,000  and  SJdO  000  000  and  $50,000,000,  but  if 
adopted  that  would  not  be  the  toial  m  idc  available  The 
total  made  available  would  be  the  $500,000  000  carried  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frrim  Michigan.  How  does  the 
Senator  from  Icwa  fitrure  that  we  would  stUl  have  $400,000,000, 
$250,000,000,  and  $50,000,000':> 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  May  I  ,say  u^  the  majority  leader  that 
I  believe  he  misunderstands  me,  and  it  is  my  neglect  in  mak- 
ing myself  clear. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Not  at  alJ.  It  u  my  inability  to  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  original  .section  provided  for 
$400,000,000.  $250,000,000,  and  $50,000,000,  or  a  total  of 
$700,000,000.  The  ccm.mittee  struck  that  out  and  proposed 
that  we  should  make  available  55  pc.C'^'nt  cf  the  soil- con- 
servation appropriation  and  m  addition  the  authorization  of 
such  additional  aims  as  may  be  necessary.  Tliat  is  the  com- 
mittee amendment  new  pending. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  prcpas'  .^  to  am.end  that  by 
changing  the  language  such  sums  as  are  necessary"  to 
a  Umitation  of  $500,000,000,  but  the  availab.lity  clause  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paye  would  leave  ava.Iable  an  additional 
$275,000,000. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Provided  the  appropriation  .should 
be  made. 
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Mr.  GILLETTE.    It  would  be  available  by  virtue  of  the 

language  contained  in  the  text  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  If  the  Senator's  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  placing  a  ceiling  of  $500,000,000  on  the  authoriza- 
tion, and  the  commiUee  amendment  should  be  adopted  as 
amended,  tlicre  would  be  available  and  authorized  the  $500.- 
000.000  and  the  $275,000,000  which  is  made  available 
directly  by  the  provisions  of  the  amendment,  or  a  total  of 
$775,000,000. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  entire  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  substitute  will  be  stated. 

Tne  Chief  Clerk.  In  litu  of  the  amendment  heictolore 
ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert; 

Not  exceeding  $450,000,000  for  tlie  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1938 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Is  not  the  substitute  in  the  third 
degree? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee submit  that  in  place  of  the  other  amendment? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  withdraw  my  first  amendment,  and  in 
beu  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  offer  tliis  language  as  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    That  is  in  order. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  does  that  contemplate 
an  increase  in  the  $500,000,000  appropriation  authorized  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Does  it  contemplate  a  reduction? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  constitutes  a  limitation  of  $450,000,- 
000  on  the  amount  to  be  used  imder  the  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Tliat  would  include  the  $275,000,000 
made  available  on  the  55-percent  basis.  Would  it  also  in- 
clude the  $100,000,000  included  for  the  Loan  Reserve  Cor- 
poration? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  would  limit  the  amount  to  be  used 
tins  year. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Within  the  limitation  is  there  included 
the  $100,000,000  provided  under  the  loan  clause?  There  is 
$275,000,000  made  available.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
proposes  a  limitation  of  $450,000,000.  Does  that  contemplate 
an  increase  over  the  $275,000,000? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  In  my  judgment  it  does  not  affect  the 
$100,000,000  loan,  and  I  am  advised,  by  those  who  know 
m.ore  about  it  than  I  do,  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  would  increase  the  amount 
from  $275,000,000  to  $450,000,000  for  the  piupose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  There  would  be  a  limitation  of  $450.- 
000,000. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  not  take  effect  until  July  1,  1936,  which 
would  be  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  56  percent 
appropriated  for  soil-conscrvation  payments  would  depend 
on  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  that  fiscal  year.  It 
so  happens  it  is  $500,000,000  up  to  July  1,  1938,  and  55  per- 
cent of  that  is  $275,000,000;  but  Congress  will  have  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  t)eginning  July  1,  1938, 
In  order  to  know  how  much  the  55  percent  would  be. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellarJ  has  properly 
analyzed  his  amendment.  He  proposes  a  limitation  of 
$450,000,000  for  the  administration  of  the  bill  if  it  should 
become  an  act.  It  must  be  remembered  that  55  percent  of 
this  amount  of  money  must  go  to  parity  payments,  leaving 
$225,000,000  for  soil-conservation  payments,  "nien  If  we 
deduct  therefrom  $100,000,000.  of  which  he  takes  no  account, 
for  capital  stock  of  Uie  Loan  Corporation,  we  have  not  very 
much  money  available  for  soil  conservation.  I  only  suggest 
that  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  In  order  that  he  m»y 
further  analjrze  his  proposaL 


Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  and  lt.<!  forerunner 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  were  all  predicated  uix)n 
parity  payments  to  the  farmer  wlien  he  slioulu  liave  sub- 
scribed to  certain  conditions.  We  wi  nt  to  picai  lenpth  lo 
determine  what  were  parity  payments.  Thai  term  was  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
whii  h  the  farmer  would  receive  for  his  products  should  b<^ 
equal  in  its  effect  in  the  market  with  the  dollar  received  by 
the  industrialist.  We  went  back  and  got  the  statistics  for 
prior  yeais  when,  according  lo  the  statisticians,  these  two 
factors  were  about  100  percent  each  We  have  so  announced 
in  this  bill,  that  the  fanner,  if  he  subscr:lK?s  to  certain  con- 
ditions, shall  be  piven  parity  payment.s  und;'r  (he  definition 
that  his  dollar,  when  he  pets  it.  shall  be  equal  in  purchasing 
power  to  the  dollar  of  the  industrialist.  The  wheat  prower, 
the  com  prowcr.  the  cotton  grower,  the  growers  of  all  the 
articles  contemplated  in  the  bill,  ai'e  assured  by  the  terms  of 
the  bill  that  they  vill  pet  parity  payments 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  sr^IITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Has  the  Senator  con.sulted  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  am  not  talking  about  any  committee 
amendment:  I  am  leading  up  to  that  now. 

Mr,  CONN.\LLY.  The  pa5^nents  will  have  to  be  pro- 
rated If  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  is  not  available  to  pay 
them  all  in  full. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Exactly.  You  have  educated  the  farmer  lo 
look  for  parity  payments.  Now  you  have  come  to  the  sorry 
pass  of  telling  him.  "Wliatever  you  subscribe  to  and  what- 
ever regulations  we  may  .'subject  you  to,  all  you  will  get  will 
be  the  amount  that  Is  appropriated." 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  can 
escape  the  question  submitted  to  him  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  That  is  absolutely  what  the  Senator's  own  bill  says 
on  page  80. 

Mr.  SMITH.     Whose  biU?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator.  He  L5 
only  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  Senator  is  a  part  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  is  a  matter  whfch  ought  to  receive  the 
earnest  and  honest  effort  of  every  American  citizen.  This 
Ls  not  a  partisan  matter;  there  should  be  a  real,  honest-to- 
God  effort  on  the  part  of  every  man  here  to  benefit  the 
farmer,  who  can  look  only  to  his  State  and  his  Nation  for 
fair  treatment  imder  the  law. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr,  President,  the  best  proof  tliat 
my  question  was  not  partisan  is  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  I  jcin. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  we  started  out  with/^  very 
brave  program,  saying  that  we  were  going  to  Lft  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmers  up  to  that  of  the  industiialisfs 
dollar.  Now  we  are  spending  a  whole  afternoon  trying  to 
prove  that  we  can  give  the  farmer  only  the  amount  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  recommend,  or  the  amount 
that  we  can  possibly  spare.  After  we  have  been  disgust- 
ingly and  foolishly  liberal  along  nonconstructive  and  non- 
productive lines,  we  say  to  the  farmer,  "You  have  to  cut 
all  of  your  hopes  within  $500,000,000,  for  all  purposes,  soil 
conservation,  and  parity  payments,  and  $100,000,000  to  be 
put  into  the  loan  organization." 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  If  we  limit  this  amount  to  $500,000,000, 
what  will  the  effect  be  on  the  soil -conservation  program? 

Mr.  SMITH.  It  will  just  be  cut  down  to  whatever  amount 
Is  left,  after  it  is  decided  what  pittance  will  be  appropriated 
for  parity  payments.    Tliat  Is  what  it  will  amount  to. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  am  Interested  in  the  soil -conservation 
program.  As  I  understand  the  limitation  here,  it  will  neces- 
sarily Umit  tlie  amount  of  money  paid  below  $500,000,000 
that  we  are  to  utilize  for  aoU  conservation. 
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Mr.  SMITH.  Certainly.  II  $275,0(0.000  Is  taken  out  for 
Darlty  pasrments  and  $100,000,000  U  ken  out  for  stock  in 
the  loan  organization,  the  balance  wil  be  the  amount  avail- 
able for  soil  conservation.  We  make  great  promises  and 
hold  out  hope  to  the  agricultural  pwple,  to  the  farmers. 
and  then  say.  "Well,  new,  for  som<(  reason  or  other  we 
have  to  reduce  all  your  hopes  and  all  your  prospects  within 
the  limitation  of  the  prescribed  amount." 

When  this  matter  came  before  tlie  committee  we  em- 
ployed the  language  that  was  used  in  the  establishment  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  and  other  prospective  eiterprlses  of  the  Crov- 
emment.  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  can  tell  what  it 
will  cost  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
He  caxmot  come  within  two  hundred  million  or  $300,000,000 
of  it.  You  have  made  the  farmer  a  pr  omlse.  and  then  denied 
it  in  the  application. 

Some  have  consulted  with  me  as  x)  what  would  be  the 
proper  language,  and  we  provided  that  as  much  is  author- 
ized as  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
And  what  were  the  provisions?  It  was  provided  that  if 
be  subscribed  to  certain  things  he  would  get  parity,  and 
parity  was  defined  as  being  100  percent  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  industrialist's  dollar. 

Now  we  have  come  to  where  it  mes  ns  a  smaU  parity  pay- 
ment for  this  year  and  perhaps  far  next  year  without 
regard  to  what  the  fanner  has  to  pay  for  what  he  buys. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  here  to  limit  the  price  he  has 
to  i>ay  if  he  is  to  live  at  all.  but  tlere  is  a  disposition  to 
run  in  to  limit  the  amount  he  recelires  with  which  to  buy 
the  thing*  he  has  to  biiy.  Tou  hare  not  laid  your  hand 
to  the  task  of  attempting  to  bring  about  a  condition  that 
would  lower  the  prices  of  the  things  he  farmer  has  to  buy, 
but  now  you  have  taken  off  the  vei ,  the  camouflage,  and 
said  to  him.  "The  Treasury  cannot  stand  any  more,  the 
taxpayers  cannot  stand  any  more.  You  furnish  the  food 
they  eat  and  the  material  out  of  '7hlch  the  clothes  and 
the  shoes  they  wear  are  made,  but  yoi  i  will  not  be  any  better 
off  than  you  were  before,  because  we  cannot  afford  it." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  logical  sequence  to  which  we 
have  come  with  the  limitation  of  api  roprlatlons.  Who  says 
otherwise?  What  limitation  did  we  impose  when  we  voted 
in  this  body  to  relieve  the  unemiiloyed?  $4,800,000,000! 
What  did  Congress  do  when  it  caine  to  the  question  of 
building  $l,000-room  houses  for  the  slum  dweUers?  Con- 
gress appropriated  $770,000,000,  and  $20,000,000  a  year  for 
60  years. 

What  did  Congress  do  when  it  came  to  the  question  of 
appropriating  for  the  idle  and  unera  jloyed?  Gave  a  blank 
check  for  $1,500,000,000.  And  now,  for  the  men  who  pro- 
duce the  food  for  the  whole  Nation  and  the  material  out 
of  which  the  whole  Nation  is  clothec ,  and  the  material  out 
of  which  the  shoes  we  wear  are  mad :,  we  reduced  the  pay- 
ments to  within  the  pitiful  scope  o'  $500,000,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  here  working  with  all  the 
power  I  have  to  try  to  bring  about  :\ome  element  of  equity 
and  Justice  so  that  I  could  go  and  confront  my  people  and 
say  to  them.  "Yes.  I  voted  to  rell<ive  the  idle;  Congress 
voted  $770,000,000  to  build  $1.000-roon  houses  for  those  who 
nerer  produced  a  bushel  of  wheat,  a  i  ound  of  cotton,  or  any- 
thing the  people  have  to  wear  or  eat "  It  is  not  fair  for  us 
to  state  the  reason  why,  oh,  no.  lut  we  know  why  that 
money  has  beoi  poured  out  ad  libitun. 

Mr.  President  I  belong  to  the  gnat  class  of  farmers  in 
my  country.  I  wish  to  Qod  they  cou!  d  be  organized  as  com- 
pactly as  labor  is  organised.  If  the;r  were,  the  result  here 
would  be  different.  There  is  not  i  man  here  who  dares 
deny  that.  If  they  were  organised  as  ccnnpletely  as  certain 
organisatiims  are  today,  the  pictu-e  would  be  reversed. 
Tttert  would  be  several  billitm  dc  liars  appropriated  for 
tbem.  and  less  for  these  others. 

We  have  the  miserable  spectacle  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate standiBf  here,  with  a  kzwwledge  i  kf  the  destitution  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  men  burdene  1  by  debts,  burdened  by 
mortgafes,  and  we  here  aheddtng  gr  »t  gobs  of  brine  al»ut 
the  terrible  conditkm  of  the  tenan,  farmer.  Why  is  the 
It  farmer  in  the  terrible  cond  tion  in  which  we  find 


him?    It  is  because  the  landowner  himself  is  in  like  condi- 
tion. 

We  hear  the  argttment,  'What  arp  you  eoing  to  say?  Are 
you  going  to  fix  something  hi-ro  because  you  ought  not  to 
pass  the  buck  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations?  State 
here  how  much  it  should  be." 

Who  knows  how  much  the  farmer  will  need  in  the  fluctua- 
tion of  his  market  place':'  The  price  of  the  shoos  I  buy  Is 
fixed  by  the  organization  which  manufactures  them.  We 
pay  the  price  or  go  barefooted.  The  price  of  the  shirt  I  wear 
is  fixed  by  the  man-ufacturer.  under  the  infernal  ta.-iff  law. 
and  we  pay  the  price  of  th"  >hirt  or  go  without  a  shirt.  The 
price  of  every  single  thing  the  farmer  buys  is  fLxed  by  the 
man  who  selLs  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  'he  Senator  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr  President,  have  I  occupied  siny  time 
on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  on  the  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  m.erely  wish  to  say  that  on 
every  amendment  I  will  remand  the  Senate  what  it  is  doing. 
I  give  notice  that  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  read  the  House 

provision  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  understand  what  the 

House  has  done  on  this  subject.    The  House  provision  reads 

as  follows: 

Beginning  with  the  fi.scat  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  there  la 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
administration  of  this  act  and  for  the  making  of  soil  conservation 
and  other  payments  such  .«!unis  as  Congress  may  determine,  in 
addition  to  any  amount  made  available  pursuant  to  section  15  of 
the  Soil   Conservation   and  Domestic   .\lJotment  Act.   as  amended. 

That  language  is  very  simple;  and,  as  I  interpret  it,  it 
means  that  in  addition  to  the  $500  000,000  now  available 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  or  any  amount  from  year 
to  year  made  available  under  that  act.  Congress  is  authorized 
to  appropriate  such  sums  a.s  it  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary. I  think  the  language  "such  .=;ums  as  are  necessary" 
is  better  than  the  language  used  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  committee. 

While  it  means  the  .same  thing,  it  doe.s  somewhat  place 
on  Congress  a  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  appropriate  what- 
ever amount  may  be  found  noces.sary  to  carry  out  full  parity 
payments  if  they  should  amount  to  more  than  $500,000,000. 

It  seems  to  me  this  matter  must  be  worked  out  in  confer- 
ence anyway  on  account  of  the  House  language;  and  if  we 
could  clarify  the  language  of  the  Senat^^  bill  so  as  to  leave 
the  matter  in  conference,  it  would  be  btnter  than  to  have  it 
involved  in  the  manner  it  now  is. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  after  consultation  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  Mr.  Bankiiead],  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  cotton  part  of  the  bill,  I  am  going  to  ask  leave  to 
withdraw  my  substitute,  and  offer  m  its  place  another 
amendment  which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  those  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pending  amendment  is 
withdrawn.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment  now  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  LECisr-ATTVE  Clerk.  On  page  78,  line  16,  after  the 
word  "necessary",  it  is  propc^ed  to  insert  the  following: 

Prxn-itL-d.  That  for  the  fiscal  ypar  1938-  39  not  more  than  $275.- 
000.000  shall  be  spent  for  carrying  out  the  parity  payment  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  not  more  than  $225  OOO.OOO  shall  be  spent 
for  carrying  cut  the  provisions  of  the  Sinl  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic  Allotment  Act. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  iMr,  BANKHE.\Di  to  make  an  explanation, 
if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  Pre.sident 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska desire  to  make  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  NORRIS.     I  should  like  to  have  the  floor, 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  defer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  if  he  desires  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  VANDiiNBKRGj  proposed  an  amendment  after  the  words 
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"such  sum",  in  line  16.  on  page  78.  The  amendment  offered  ' 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  does  not  affect  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Michig:an.  as  his  amend- 
ment comes  in  after  the  words  "as  are  necessary."  There- 
fore the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  out  of 
order.  Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  propose  that  his 
amendment  shall  come  in  after  the  place  at  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  proposed  his  amendment? 

Mr.  McKELLAJl.  I  thought  it  came  in  at  exactly  the  same 
place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  jjermit  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  ask  that  his  amendment  be  In- 
serted at  the  same  place,  so  that  the  parliamentary  situation 
will  not  be  mixed  up. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  make  that  request,  and  I  shall  make 
the  change  while  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  speaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr,  NORRIS.  Mr,  President,  I  realize  the  desirability  of 
limiting  the  appropriation  if  we  can  consistently  do  so,  and 
I  sympathize  with  those  who  feel  that  way.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  I  should  not  have  any  hesitancy  in  supporting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  but 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  recognized 

facts. 

We  have  indicated  by  language  contained  in  the  bill  that 
we  want  to  place  provisions  in  the  law  which  wiU  bring  parity 
to  the  farmer;  but  no  one  can  now  tell  how  much  is  going  to 
be  necessary  in  any  year  to  do  that.  So,  as  I  see  the  matter, 
we  cannot  with  intelligence  limit  the  appropriation  to  any 
specified  sum.  Farmers  wtH  be  in  danger  of  having  to  face 
the  situation  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  redeem  the  promise 
that  the  bill  holds  out  to  them. 

That  comes  about  in  a  perfectly  natural  way.  Whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  need  any  appropriation  after  this  year 
is  not  known.  Whether  or  not  we  arc  going  to  need  a  much 
larger  appropriation  is  not  known,  and  cannot  be  known 
until  the  crop  is  harvested. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  says  we  cannot 
have  knowledge  of  the  things  to  which  he  refers.  I  do  not 
l)elieve  the  Senator  heard  what  was  said  by  one  of  the  recent 
speakers.  Tlie  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Smith]  told  us  very  recently  that  he  will  keep  us  advised  as 
to  these  matters;  that  he  will  keep  us  posted. 

Mr.  SMITH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  did  not  promise  to  advise  Senators.  I 
promised  to  notify  Senators  as  to  what  fools  we  are  making 
of  ourselves  in  connection  with  some  matters. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  one  hand  we  are 
holding  out  a  promise  to  the  fanner  for  parity,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  cannot  tell  in  advance  how  much  money  it  is 
going  to  take.  Wc  are  confronted  with  a  situation  which  I 
concede  is  a  very  diCBcult  one,  upon  which  honest  men  may 
disagree:  but  if  we  limit  the  provision,  then  we  ought  to  put 
in  the  bill  at  the  proper  place  a  fair  statement,  so  that  any 
one  who  runs  may  read,  that  any  intimation  that  wc  are 
gointi  to  give  the  farmer  parity  above  a  certain  amount  is 
nullified;  that  we  are  net  going  to  do  it. 

The  theory  of  the  bill  is  that  through  the  limitation  of 
production,  unless  some  extraordinary  natural  phenomena 
should  happen,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  put  the  farmer  on 
parity  without  any  money.  That  will  occur  when  a  small 
crop  is  raised,  but  it  will  not  occur  this  year  or  next  year  if 
we  have  an  extraordinary  production  of  the  commodities 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  We  have  to  take  that  chance. 
We  have  to  take  one  course  or  the  other.  It  is  possible  that 
we  shall  be  put  in  the  jxisitlon  of  having  to  make  an  enor- 
mous appropriation  to  (;arry  out  the  program.  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  striving  to  get  in  the  positiMi  and  put  the  farmer 
in  the  position  where  but  little,  if  any,  money  will  be  re- 
quired. If  we  limit  the  acreage  sufficiently,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  crop  is  diminiihed.  the  amount  of  parity  that  we 
shall  have  to  pay  will  likewise  be  diminished,  and  may  be 
nothing. 


I  think  we  must  take  one  of  those  chance.s  If  we  are 
going  to  try  to  bring  the  farmer  to  parity  then  we  ought  to 
let  the  language  alone  as  we  have  it,  or  probably  mcxlify  .t  as 
I  heard  tlie  language  in  the  House  bill  read  If  would  not 
change  the  condition.'!  very  much.  But  we  .sliall  be  in  dfenper 
en  one  side  or  the  other  of  running  into  a  verv  difficult  po.'^i- 
tion.  I  believe,  under  the  circumstances,  we  can  afford  to 
take  the  chances.  The  chances  are  Just  as  good  that  price."^ 
will  go  down  a.'^  that  they  wii:  go  up,  and  I  do  not  bellrve  II 
will  take  $500,000,000  to  do  the  trick.  As  we  lunit  the  pro- 
duction, the  chances  of  being  in  danger  in  that  direction 
dimlr.ish  almost  to  nothing. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Coloiado  ,Mr.  Adams)  very  properly,  I 
think  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  want  to  know  what  to  do,  and  he  wonden-  why  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  do  not  fix  the  hmita- 
tion,  Ttiat  committee  and  the  Senate  do  not  claim  any  attri- 
butes of  divinity,  as  I  understand,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
even  God  knows  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be  2  or  3  year^ 
from  now.  He  probably  does  not  keep  track  of  it  that  long. 
We  have  no  knowledge,  no  information,  and  cannot  get  it 
from  any  soiuce  that  I  know  of,  that  will  enable  us  properly 
to  fix  a  limitation.  The  Appropriations  Committee,  however, 
when  they  take  up  the  matter,  will  be  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation which  the  Senate  now  does  not  have.  Tlieso  payments 
are  to  be  made.  I  understand,  at  the  close  of  the  working  year 
when  the  crop  Ls  harvested.  The  pajTncnts  are  to  be  made  at 
a  time  when  ovcryc  ne  can  know  just  what  the  production  has 
been.  It  will  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  I  think  we  are  safe  in  going  on  the  the<in' 
that  on  the  average,  from  one  year  to  another,  we  shall  not 
need  to  exceed  $500,000,000,  although  we  muM  admit  that  in 
some  years  we  shall  have  to  exceed  $500,000,000,  espt-cially  m 
the  early  stagt^s  of  the  working  out  of  this  bill  if  it  becomes 
a  law. 

Some  of  those  who  are  objecting  to  this  bill— I  can  sec  a 
good  many  reasons  why  they  may  object  to  the  bill,  and  I  am 
not  finding  fault  with  them  at  all — complain  that  we  are  not 
going  to  give  parity,  and  still  on  the  other  hand  they  are  in 
favor  of  limiting  the  money  and  tying  our  hands  so  we  can- 
not give  parity  in  a  given  case.  We  cannot  take  both  of  those 
positions.  Either  we  will  provide  in  the  bill  for  parity,  or  we 
will  bmit  the  appropriation,  and  thus  make  it  impfjssible  to 
get  parity  any  time  when  an  overproduction  is  had. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  find  myself  very  much  in 
harmony  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  do  not  think  t!:ere  ought  to  be  any  limitation  upon 
the  appropriation.  I  do  not  see  verj'  well  how  we  at  this 
time  can  undertake  to  fix  any  specific  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated in  order  to  cairy  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  because 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  will  depend  upon  market 
prices  and  other  circumstances  as  they  exist  from  year  to  year. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  That  amendment  would  limit  the  entire  ap- 
propriation to  $500,000,000.  The  authority  for  the  appropri- 
ation covers  three  items.  One  is  th<-  adnunLstratlcn  of  the 
act.  The  other  is  soil-conservaticn  payments.  And  the 
third  is  parity  payments  under  this  act.  W(  are  today  spend- 
ing imder  the  item  of  soil  conservation  approximately  the 
sum  of  $500,000,000.  If.  therefore,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  agreed  to,  and  there  is  a  limita- 
tion of  $500,000,000  upon  the  appropriation,  thtre  will  bn  a 
sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated  that  will  cover  at  the  most 
only  conservation  payments. 

There  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  expenses  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act.  Tliere  will  be  absolutely  nothing  toward 
'  parity  payments  imder  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  other 
words  if  we  adopt  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  we  shall  be  saying  to  the  fanner  "All  that  you 
can  expect  under  this  act  is  to  get  soil -conservation  pay- 
ments." It  is  my  understanding  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  have  been  in  favor  ol  this  bill  because 
there  is  a  provision  in  it  either  that  they  will  get  parity  or 
they  wHl  get  s(»nething  aproximatlng  parity,  or  at  least  some 
contribution  will  be  made  toward  parity.  But  if  we  are  to 
say  to  them,  "After  you  have  complied  with  all  of  the  drastic 
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comply  with  the  strin- 


there  are  any  burdens 
are.  who  impose?  the 


provisions  of  this  bill,  after  you  hav;  entered  upon  a  cur- 
tailment program,  after  you  have  re<iuced  production,  after 
you  have  complied  with  all  of  the  burdens  and  obligations 
Imposed  upon  you  by  this  bill,  then  i  Jl  that  you  can  expect 
is  what  you  have  been  getting  hereto  ore,  and  what  you  are 
getting  today,  and  that  is  the  soll-cc  nservation  pajrments"; 
then,  Mr.  President,  we  offer  to  the  larmers  no  incentive  to 
vote  for  a  curtailment  program,  or  to 
gent  requirements  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.     Dc?s    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  l|tah? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KINO.  I  ask  the  Senator,  if 
imposed  in  the  bill,  as  he  says  ther^ 
burdens  upon  the  fanner?  As  I  ujiderstand.  the  farmers 
themselves  are  called  upon  to  vote,  an  1  they  are  the  ones  who 
will  impose  the  burdens  upon  themseWes. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  burdens  are  t  le  burdens  provided  for 
in  the  bill.  They  are  certain  requiren^  ents  wliich  are  imposed 
upon  the  fanner  in  wder  that  he  ma; '  come  under  the  bene 
fits  of  the  bill  What  would  be  the  b<  neflts  of  the  bill,  so  far 
as  the  monetary  consideration  to  the! farmer  is  concerned,  if 
the  amendment  [»x)posed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
should  be  adopted?  Absolutely  nott  ing.  The  farmer  then 
would  have  everything  to  lose  and  no  ;hing  to  gain  if  the  bill 
should  becontf  a  law.  If  there  is  a  nat  ^onal-quota  provision  in 
reference  to  cotton,  for  Instance.  an< ,  he  should  not  comply 
with  the  quota  provision,  then  under  the  terms  of  the  biU  he 
would  forfeit  his  conservation  paym;nts  and  would  get  no 
parity  payments.  Under  the  amen(jnent  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  the  best  hit  could  hope  for,  even 
under  a  strict  compliance  with  the  till,  would  be  to  get  the 
(500.000.000  which  he  is  already  getti  ig  as  conservation  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  discussion  of  this  bill  we  have 
been  talking  about  ptolty  of  incom( .  I  want  to  make  an 
application  of  the  philo6ophy  of  the  b  11  in  that  respect  to  the 
cotton  farmer.  The  5-3rear  average  income  of  the  cotton 
farmers  during  the  base  period  of  Ii  09-14  was  $783,000,000. 
in  round  figures.  During  that  base  leriod  the  averace  cash 
Income  of  the  cotton  farmer  from  th :  sale  of  lint  cotton  was 
$783,000,000.  The  price  the  farmer  taday  has  to  pay  for  the 
things  he  buys  is  30  percent  higher  than  it  was  during  the 
base  period.  Therefore  the  parity  income  of  the  cotton 
farmer  today  should  be  something  n  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,000,000,000, 

But  over  and  beyond  that  there  las  been  an  increase  in 
the  population  of  our  cotton  farms.  During  the  base  period 
the  average  population  on  our  cott<n  farms  was  9.388.000. 
Today  it  is  10.300,000.  There  has  bee  i,  therefore,  an  increase 
in  population  on  the  cotton  farms  of  ipproximately  1,000.000. 
Therefore  the  total  income  of  the  cotton  farmer  should  be 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  order  to  p  -ovide  the  income  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  the  extra  millicn  people  residing  upon 
the  cotton  farms. 

Let  us  look  at  it  from  another  stan(  point.  Today  the  total 
national  annual  Income  is  $63,799.0)0.000.  The  popiilation 
on  our  cotton  farms  represents  8  pei  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  If  the  cotton  farmers  should 
get  their  proportion  of  the  national  income,  they  would  be 
entitled  to  and  would  receive  an  iicome  of  over  $5,000.- 
000.000. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  sill  it  is  proposed  that 
there  shaU  be  a  reduction  program  during  the  next  year 
so  far  as  cotton  production  is  concen  ted.  It  has  been  stated 
often  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  hat  it  is  proposed  that 
the  total  production  during  the  next  year,  and  probably  the 
year  following,  shall  be  crirtailed  t»  10.000.000  bales.  We 
cannot  hope  next  year.  I  believe,  to  get  more  than  10  cents 
a  pound  for  cotton.  Ten  cents  a  poi  nd  would  be  $50  a  bale, 
and  10.000.000  bales  would  mean  a  to  al  income  to  the  cotton 
farmer  from  the  sale  of  lint  cotton  of  $500,000,000.  If  to 
that  we  add  the  $100,000,000  of  conscivation  payments,  which 
I  hope  he  will  continue  to  get.  his  total  income  will  be 
$600,000,000. 


Let  us  compare  that  with  what  ;s  going  on  this  year. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  bad  year  for  the  cotton  farmer,  and 
it  has  been  a  bad  year  for  him.  We  had  a  production  of 
18,500,000  bales.  The  cotton  farmers  are  receiving  for  mar- 
keting their  cotton  this  season  an  average  price  of  approxi- 
mately 8  cents  a  pound,  or  $40  a  bale  That  amounts  to 
$740,000,000  cash  income  from  the  sale  of  lint  cotton  by 
th?  cotton  farmers  during  i!ie  present  yiar.  To  that  we 
add  the  $100,000,000  that  they  g(>t  from  conservation  pay- 
ments, and  they  have  a  total  (jf  $840  000,000  inc(3me  from 
th-s  years  crop. 

.But  what  is  the  inducement  held  (Hit  to  lum  under  the  bill 
if  there  should  be  a  hm.itation  of  apprrpriation  such  as  sug- 
gested by  the  amendment  of  the  .Sr'nator  from  Michigan? 
Wi-.at  inducement  would  there  br  ;  >  the  cotton  farmer  to 
en:er  upon  any  curtailment  propriim"'  If  he  entered  upon 
a  curtailment  program,  he  could  net  h^'P-'^  for  an  income 
probably  m  excess  cf  $600,000,000,  ii-.^luding  Government 
payments. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  Pre.-id-nt^— 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Does  the  Scnat(^r  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  .North  Carolina? 

Mr.  0\'ERTON.     I  yield. 

IVIr.  B.^ILEY.  Tlie  Senator  make.s  it  clear  that  the  pro- 
po;;ed  legislation  predicates  a  lo.s.s  to  the  cotton  farmers  next 
year  of  $200,000,000, 

Mr.  OVERTON.  It  does  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
frcm  Michigan  should  be  adopted  and  if  the  appropriation 
should  be  limitf-d  to  $500,000  000  for  con.ser'.ation  payments, 
admmLstraticn  of  the  act.  and  so-called  parity  payments. 

Mr.  BANKHE-AD.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  B.ANKilEAD.  Supp<:)se  we  have  another  crop  with- 
out limitation,  and  we  or' -dure  upp.-oximutt'ly  what  we  have 
produced  this  year  or  even  16  000  000  bales;  dot's  the  Senator 
think  It  would  bring  mur''  than  5  cen's  a  pound? 

I/Ir.  OVERTON.  I  would  not  undertake  to  predict  what 
th€  price  would  be. 

I.Ir.  BANKHE.^D.  The  Senator  has  had  experience 
enough  to  know  it  would  go  right  to  the  bottom. 

I/Ir.  OVERTON.  I  th.nk  the  price  would  go  down,  but 
how  much  it  would  so  d(.wi:  I  do  not  know  and  would  not 
undertake  to  prophesy, 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  or  just  to  fh*:^  farmer  to  say  to 
him.  Because  we  consider  it  u^  be  a  £,'ood  national  policy 
that  there  should  be  a  curtailnn  nt  of  ^hf  production  of  your 
commodity,  we  sh.all  ask  you  to  do  ir.  but  we  are  not  going 
to  give  you  anything  at  all  for  doing  it.  We  are  calling 
upon  vou  to  corLservc  and  build  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
of  he  United  States,  and  we  are  paying  you  approximately 
$500,000,000  a  year  to  do  that  job,  and  you  are  doing  a  good 
job  of  it.  but  now  we  do  not  propose  to  give  you  one  red  cent 
over  and  above  that  amount  evt^n  though  ycu  should  curtail 
your  production." 

What  do  we  offer  him?  We  offer  cnlv  that  whuch  has 
been  suggested  by  t.he  Senator  from  Alabama.  We  offer 
onl;/  the  hope  that  by  reducing  the  volume  of  his  commoduy. 
by  reducing  what  he  has  to  sell  uptjn  the  domestic  and 
world  markets,  he  will  perchance  get  a  higher  price.  That 
Is  aU. 

I",  is  built  entirely  upon  the  philosophy  of  scarcity,  with- 
out any  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  Governm.ent  to  the 
fanner.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  v.iiiing  to  curtail 
uncier  a  control  program;  but  I  am  imwilling  that  the  invi- 
tation should  be  given  to  the  cotton  farmer  or  the  com 
famer  or  the  wheat  farmer  to  curtail  his  production  and 
that  he  should  get  nothing  for  it  over  and  above  the  soil- 
conservation  payments  whiCh  are  now  being  distributed.  If 
we  are  going  to  adopt  it  as  a  national  pchcy.  if  we  are  going 
to  call  upon  the  farmers  to  curtail  their  production  because 
we  hope  by  doing  so  they  would  a:d  the  economy  of  the 
Unted  States,  they  would  aid  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, then  I  say  they  are  enutl'-d  to  a  just  and  fair 
compensation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  timr-  of  the  Senator  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 
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Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  villi  take  my  time  on 
the  bill.  I  wish  to  maka  this  further  observation:  That  be- 
ginning In  1909  and  condng  to  this  year,  the  average  annual 
Income  of  the  cotton  farmer  from  the  sale  of  iint  has  been 
over  a  billion  dollars;  but  during  the  period  from  1933  to 
1937  the  cash  income  to  the  cotton  farmer  from  the  sale 
of  lint  cotton,  plus  all  Government  payments,  has  been 
$787,354,000. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    That  Is  the  average? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  That  is  the  average.  Certainly  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  is  in  .i  deplorable  state,  and  has  been  for 
the  last  3  or  4  years.  It  hfiis  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  been 
In  a  much  worse  state  iian  it  has  been  during  the  28-year 
period  to  which  I  Just  referred. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  ^he  Government  say  to  the  cot- 
ton farmers  vmder  this  proposed  amendment  limiting  the 
appropriation  to  $500,000,000?  It  says  to  them,  "We  are 
going  to  let  you  have  your  conservation  pasmients.  and  that 
is  all  we  are  gomg  to  let  you  have.  But  we  are  going  to 
call  upon  you  to  curtail  your  production,  because  we  think  It 
is  a  better  policy  on  the  part  of  everytx)dy,  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  that  there  should  be  a  curtailment  of  production; 
but  we  are  not  going  to  pay  you  anything  for  that  at  all." 

I  am  opposed  to  an  aioendment  which  would  undertake  to 
limit  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  under  the  bill.  I  think 
we  have  to  start  with  the  fact  that  we  have  to  keep  Inviolate 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  soil-conservation  pay- 
ments, and  that  is  approximately  $500,000,000.  Then  we 
have  to  have  some  addllionsd  simi  for  the  administration  of 
the  proposed  act,  and.  over  and  above  that,  we  ought  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  of  fair  dealing  to  the  farmers,  make 
some  contribution  toward  parity  pasmients  if  they  cooperate 


with  us  by  reducing  their  acreage  &nd  tlie  volume  of  their 
production. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  RrcoKD  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  some  tables  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  which  I  referred  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRF.SIDINO  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  BORAH.    Iir.  President.  I 
a  moment.    I  could  very  readily 
propriations  for  the  purposes  of  the 
not  behind  the  proposition  the 
amount  to  be  used  for 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce 
senaUon  to  $225,000,000. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President, 
vithdrawn. 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  am  pleased. 

Mr.  McKELLAR    It  has  been 
the  Senator  has  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKH.    "Hife 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
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[ifessetl  IS  a  ratio  of  the  1909-  r>  avera-re 

ividinit  the  indf\  of  •a.sh  ;r^ii:ii4  fr  m  hnt  ^y  the  Inlex  of  ;>r:ce?  farmers  pay. 

n  in  tin)  prtncipai  a'lion-cri)*;::*;  Slater,  a]Ai  K'lrpau  :>!  \s:Ticiiltural  Kconoinics  estimates  of  farm  population  in  fh« 

for  nonoeaaus  year*,  and  the  ratio  of  f-irn>  r.";"irt;nt'  'or,..')  to  all  fa-TDS  in  th'jse  States.     Estimates  of  population  on  farms 

(.2  to  3  percent;  to  iilo*  (or  population  .li  lar:n,s  growing  .i,:t..ij  in  the  minor  oolton-growiug  Stales.     Census  data  were 


1909-13  average. 

ita  Is  obtained  by  diviJini  the  index  of  cash  income  fr  la, 
laymenta. 


Lnt  {n-'t  capita  by  the  index  of  pricee  fanners  pay. 


detain  the  Senate  just 

for  a  limitation  of  ap- 

)ending  bill  if  there  were 

question  of  reducing  the 

payments.     The 

rom  Tennessee  discloses 

tjhe  amount  for  soil  con- 

ny  tunendment  has  been 


withdrawn  for  the  reason 

pending  amendment  is 
Sinator  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  BORAH.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  tend  toward  the  same  result.  It  would 
necessarily  reduce  the  amount  which  we  could  use  lor  soil 
conservation,  and  that,  in  my  judem.ent.  is  the  mc;-t  im- 
portant thing  connected  y.1th  the  whole  program  of  farm 
legislation.  I  regard  soil  ccn.servation  as  of  such  moment 
that  I  cannot  vote  for  any  amendment  which  might  curtail 
in  any  way  that  program, 

I  have  a  little  volume  before  me,  just  published,  written  by 
a  Mr.  Johnson,  of  only  a  hundred  pages,  but  it  is  most  sig- 
nificant and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  warning  I  have 
read  in  many  a  day.  The  title  of  the  book  is  'Wasted  Land." 
It  deals  entirely  with  the  subject  of  wasted  land  in  the  South, 
although  the  same  principle  and  the  same  facts  in  large 
measure  might  be  gathered  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  book  discloses  that  there  are  a  hundred  million  acres  of 
eroded  land  now  in  the  South,  unfit  for  use.  This  book  should 
be  read  by  everyone  interested  in  the  national  problem  of 
soil  conservation.  Read  it  and  you  will  understand  the  peril 
of  soil  erosion.  To  take  any  step  which  would  discourage 
or  curtail  the  soil-conservation  program,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  a  stupendous  blunder.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  feel  I  must  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr,  ADAMS,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  if  I  may.  whether  he  said  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  Jivailable  for  soil-conservation  pay- 
ments beyond  the  reduction  that  would  be  made  if  the 
committee  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr,  BORAH,  I  said  that  in  my  opinion  the  result  of  the 
amicndment  of  the  Senaix)r  from  Michigan  would  be  to  cur- 
tail the  use  of  the  $500,000,000  for  soil  conservation. 

Mr,  ADAMS.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  to  the  committee  amendment  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  78.  where  it  is  provided  that  of  this  $500,000,000, 
55  percent  is  diverted  from  soil  conservation  to  parity  pay- 
ments; that  is,  there  is  that  definite  deduction  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
adopted  or  not.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Insertion  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  re- 
duce the  amount.  I  merely  suggest  that  perhaps  a  study 
of  that  question  might  result  in  sho^xing  that  there  would 
be  an   increase   in  soil-conservation   payments. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  committee  amendment  has  not  fixed 
any  limitation  on  the  appropriation  at  all. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  is  a  committee  amendment  which 
specifically  seeks  to  divert  part  of  the  money. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  will  vote  against  any  amendment  which 
would  divert  any  part  of  the  soil-conservation  fund.  I  am 
not  concerned  about  tJiis  bill,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
keeping  intact  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mj".  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  should 
not  be  agreed  to.  The  proposed  legislation  is  naturally  some- 
what experimental.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  various  factors 
which  will  have  to  be  considered,  and  which  will  all  work 
together  to  bring  about  results  under  the  legislation.  There 
is  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  acreage;  there  is  the 
question  of  soil  confiervation,  of  weather,  sunshine,  rain, 
market  demand,  the  normal  granary,  and  the  carry-over 
loans.  It  is  naturallj'  experimental,  but  it  is  an  experiment, 
after  all. 

WhUe  the  farmer  is  interested  in  getting  a  better  price 
for  his  crop,  the  only  justification  the  Congress  has  in  enact- 
ing this  type  of  law  is  that  it  affects  the  national  economy, 
and,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  soil  reach  deeper 
than  the  question  of  what  the  farmer  will  get  for  his 
crop  next  year.  It  wi'J  affect  our  children,  and  all  of  the 
generations  yet  to  come. 

The  only  justification  for  the  Congress  undertaking  to 
deal  with  the  agricultural  problem  is  that  it  is  a  national 
problem.  It  affects  our  foreign  markets,  our  exports,  the 
maintenance  of  an  orderly  flow  of  the  products  covered  in 
the  bill,  all  of  which  are  essential  for  human  life  and  human 
convenience.  We  are  undertaking  now  in  this  legislative 
laboratory  to  work  out  some  sort  of  formula  which  will  more 
or  less  stabilize  these  conditions. 

How  do  we  know  r.ow  what  it  will  cost  3  years  from 
now?  We  do  not  know.  It  may  take  more  than  $500,000,000, 
or  it  may  take  less  than  $500,000,000. 

As  was  well  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Ad.'VMs],  each  Congress  is  the  master  of  its  own  rules; 
each  Congre.ss  is  the  master  of  its  own  action.  So  why 
should  we  now,  years  in  advance,  undertake  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  make  it  a  matter  of  law  that  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  can  appropriate  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding $500,000,000.  we  would  have  to  pass  another  law 
undoing  a  law  on  the  .statute  books?  Why  should  we  select 
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this  particular  kind  of  an  appropriation  to  put  a  limitation 
on  the  appropriation? 

We  do  not  know  how  much  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  going  to  bring  in  next  year  for  the  Navy  Department  We 
do  not  know  how  much  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
going  to  bring  in  for  the  War  Department,  or  tlie  Stale 
Department,  or  any  other  Department.  Some  bitle  Icgu^-la- 
tive  salaries  are  fixed  by  law,  but  the  great  questions  of  ptilicy 
which  relates  to  these  Departments  are  each  year  deter- 
mined by  the  Appropriations  Committee  by  means  of  the 
amounts  of  money  that  the  committee  sets  apart  for  those 
activities. 

P*inally.  of  course,  the  responsibility  must  be  met  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  whether  the  Senate  wiU  approve 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  or  reject  it.  So  why  should 
we  now  forego  our  freedom  and  our  own  liberty  when  the 
time  and  the  occasion  arises,  to  decide  whether  we  shall 
appropriate  $250,000,000.  or  whether  we  .shall  appropriate 
$600,000,000  or  $700,000,000?  Sufficient  unto  the  day  ought 
to  be  our  wisdom  and  our  courage.  Why  should  we  now 
admit  that  we  are  afraid  and  why  should  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  now  admit  that  it  is  afraid  to  assume  this 
responsibility? 

Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  President,  \^'ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  can  see  very  easily  the  force  of  the  Sena- 
tor's argument,  and  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  it  fully, 
provided  he  will  lead  a  movement  to  strike  from  the  bill 
everything  that  might  be  an  encouragement  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country  to  believe  that  Congress  is  now  pledging  itself 
to  give  them  parity  prices  for  their  products. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  to  vote  to  strike  from  the  bill  all 
such  promises  that  are  contained  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  there  is  no 
occasion  to  strike  out  from  the  bill  anj^-hing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD,     There  is  no  such  promise  in  it. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.     I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  BURKE,     Is  the  Senator  now  going  to  read  the  bill? 

Mr,  CONNALLY.  No;  I  shall  read  only  enough  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  know  what  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  talking  about.  I  read  from  page  80,  sub- 
section if ) ; 

Notwltl-Lstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  act.  If  the  aRpregate 
parity  payment-s  payable  undei'  schedule  A  of  title  I  of  this  act 
for  any  marketing  year  ~ 

Not  over  a  period  of  years,  but  for  any  year,  leaving  it  to 

the  Congress  to  say,  when  it  is  in  .session  and  when  the  facts 

are  known  and  when  the  year  is  here — 

&re  estimated  by  tbe  Secretary  to  exceed  the  sum  appropriat 

"Exceed  the  sum  appropriated" — 
for  such  payments  for  such  year,  all  s-urh  payment 
Not  some  of  them;  not  a  part  of  them — 

all  such  payment-s  shall  be  reduced  pro  r.Lia  that  the  eMUnated 
aggregate  air.ouin  of  such  payniciU'^  sha.l  net  ('.■►ceed  the  funda 
available  for  such   payments 

Mr,  BURKE,  Mr.  Presidrnt,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  again  at  that  point? 

Mr,  CONNALLY,     I  yield. 

Mr,  BURKE.  I  think  the  farmers  of  the  country  would 
be  justified  in  looking  at  the  declaration  of  policy  in  the 
bill.  The  bill  opens  with  this  express  declaration  or 
promise: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  CongToss  to  re«:uhit« 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In  cotton,  wheat,  co'n.  tobarrr*, 
and  rice  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pro\ide  such  adequate  «nd 
balanced  flow  of  such  commodities  as  will,  first,  maintain  >>oth 
parity  of  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  8uci.  commodltiea  marketed 
by  them — 

And  so  forth.  If  any  farmer  in  Nebraska  should  read  that 
and  form  any  other  conclusion  than  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  parity  payments,  I  think  I  woiild 
suggest  that  he  mo\'e  down  to  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  are  going  to 
read  only  the  first  paragraph  of  this  bill  and  then  slop,  why, 
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nne!  But  the  f»rtners  of  my  SUte  arc  able  to  read  and  they 
are  Roing  to  read  aU  of  this  bill  !laugh  erJ  before  they  decide 
whether  they  want  to  ccme  under  th<  bill  or  whether  they 
do  not  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  ii  consistent  In  the  first 
paragraph  and  the  clause  cited  by  th«  Senator  from  Texas. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  Congress,  and  that  is  what  the  first 
paragraph  says: 
It  Is  h«-ebT  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  CongreBS— 
To  do  these  things;  to  lift  this  pri;e  to  parity.  That  Is 
our  policy,  ard  If  that  Is  not  our  pel  cy  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  the  bill.  It  Is  provided  by  the  bill  that  it  shall  be 
done  if  it  can  be  done  with  the  availal  le  revenues  which  the 
Government  fee  ;s  it  can  devote  to  thk  purpose.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  to  cease  all  the  (ther  activities  of  the 
Oovemment  In  order  to  bring  the  price  up  to  parity;  of 

course  not. 

The  farmers  of  America  do  not  « ant  to  stop  all  other 
activities  of  the  Oovemment  and  divi:rt  all  of  the  revenues 
to  their  benefit;  so  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  general 
declaration  that  this  is  to  be  the  p»licy  of  the  Congress. 
Tben  In  the  form  of  an  amendment  o  meet  the  very  fears 
which  Senators  are  now  expressing,  we  are  saying  to  the 
farmer,  "Mr.  Parmer,  that  is  our  policy.  We  hope  to  do  It; 
but  we  can  only  tell  you  now  that  you  will  get  that  propor- 
tion of  parity  which  the  resources  o '  the  Government  are 
able  to  stand  In  the  year  when  ^e  are  estimating  our 
Budget,  In  the  year  when  we  are  cotmtlng  the  money  in 
our  pocket.  In  the  year  when  we  are  finding  out  how  much 
to  coming  into  this  pocket  In  the  ton  i  of  revenue,  and  how 
much  is  In  this  other  pocket  over  lere  available  for  ex- 
penditures.    That  is  the  time  to  (JBtennlne  It." 

But  Senators  now  would  say  that  no  matter  how  much 
revenue  we  get.  no  matter  how  difOiult  the  situation  that 
the  farmer  may  be  in.  no  matter  w!  tat  the  effect  of  these 
courses  and  these  factors  in  the  sitxatlon  may  bt,  we  are 
going  to  limit  the  payments  so  tha.  we  cannot  pay  over 
$500,000,000.  They  do  not  even  siy  that  we  shall  pay 
$500,000,000.  It  would  be  safer  to  a«ate  a  sinking  fund 
and  put  $500,000,000  In  it  every  year  and  if  we  should  not 
need  all  of  it  we  should  have  a  surplus.  But  that  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  Th«  purpose  is  that  If  we 
can  get  along  with  $200,000,000.  wo  shall  not  carry  the 
$300,000,000  over  into  the  next  yeir.  In  any  case  the 
payments  will  not  exceed  $500,000.00). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  interpretation 
of  the  bill  is  that  it  obligates  the  Govi  irnment  to  pay  the  full 
parity  price  to  the  farmers.  The  nason  why  I  asked  the 
question  is  that  upon  the  floor  this  afternoon  one  distin- 
guished Senator  has  interpreted  th(  bin  as  requiring  full 
parity  payments.  Another  dlstinguis  led  Senator  has  stated 
that  it  does  not  anticipate  full  parity  payments.  A  part  of 
the  problem  of  those  who  are  going  to  be  confronted  with 
the  appropriation  matter  is  as  to  whit  the  UU  does  require 
in  the  way  of  appropriation.  If  It  n  iqulres  fun  parity  pay- 
ments. It  requires  one  sum  oi  money.  If  it  does  not  call  for 
fun  parity  payments,  it  is  a  different  iroblem.  I  am  anxious 
to  get  the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  has 
studied  thebUl. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  hank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  attributing  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  a 
greater  study  of  the  measure  probabi;  than  he  Is  entitled  to. 
Of  coarse,  the  biU  does  not  idedge  or  obligate  the  Oovem- 
ment to  pay  fun  parity.  What  It  say  i  to  the  farmer  Is,  "We 
are  adopting  this  plan.  Mr.  Parmer.  We  hope  it  is  going  to 
bring  ymi  parity  without  any  payment .  We  hope  so.  We  do 
not  know.  The  Senator  from  Colon  do  does  not  know,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  does  not  knofir 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Just  a  moment.  |Mr.  President.  Let  me 
answer  this  question  before  we  have  a  oother  one 

"1km,  Mr.  FKnaer,  that  to  oar  plai  u 
to  bring  yoa  parity.  But  if  It  does  i  lot  bring  you  parity  of 
its  own  accord,  we  are  goii^  to  \m6  ertake.  if  the  revenues 
cf  tbe  Oovarnment  Justify  tt.  to  pay  you  a  sum  out  of  the 
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Treasury.  This  plan  is  going  to  make  you  ;cme  rr.oncy.  we 
hope;  this  econon~:c  control  is  Koing  to  produce  ;:;cme  added 
revenue  for  you;  but  ;f  the  plan  does  nut  pn  duce  suSciont 
revenue  to  bring  you  up  to  piirlty.  then  if  the  Governr.-.cnt 
has  the  resources  and  if  Congress  ;s  willing,  if  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  wiliing,  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  willing,  we  are  going  to  appropriate  some  more  money  It 
depends  upon  whatever  our  wuiies  may  be  and  our  ability 
may  be  at  that  time  to  supplement  what  the  econom.ic  forces 
that  this  bill  sets  in  motion  accom.phsh  and  wa  hope  Uiey 
will  bring  your  income  up  to  parity.  But  we  want  to  be 
fair  with  you,  Mr.  Parmer,  We  arc  going  to  tell  you  right 
here  and  now  that  if  the  bill  does  not  bring  you  up  to  parity, 
the  Government  is  not  obligated  except  to  pay  you  such 
amount  as  it  may  see  fit.  and  on  the  basis  of  that  amount 
the  benefits  shall  be  prorated." 

If  anything  could  be  any  plainer  than  that,  I  would  not 
know  how  to  write  the  language.  This  is  the  action  of  the 
Senate  committee.  If  there  is  any  m^^mbfT  of  the  committee 
who  disputes  that  meaning,  I  should  like  to  have  him  rise 
and  say  so.  Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  dispute  that 
that  is  aU  the  bill  provides? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas  says 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  full  parity  shall  be  required  to  be 
paid.  I  am  wondering  when  we  shail  have  to  determine  how 
far  below  parity  we  shall  go? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Here  is  the  whole  bill.  I  have  not  the 
time  to  read  the  whole  bill  to  the  Senator,  but  the  principle 
runs  all  through  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thought  perhaps  the  Senator  had  that 
standard  in  his  mind  and  would  know  just  what  it  is. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  very  frankly 
that  according  to  the  bill  we  set  up  certain  standards  and 
policies;  but  suppose  some  unu.soial  situation  should  arise? 
Suppose  the  snow  should  not  come  to  Colorado  and  there 
should  be  a  great  drought  creep  over  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Blansas,  and  Nebraska.  Congress  would  say,  "On  account 
of  these  unusual  conditions " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Can  I  divide  my  time  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  can  speak  only 
once  on  the  biU  and  not  longer  than  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  will  be  other  amendment,s.  I 
have  no  doubt.  I  shall  speak  on  some  of  the  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  be  through  in  a  ver>'  few  min- 
utes. I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the  .Senator  from 
Michigan  by  striking  out  the  niuneraLs  "$500,000,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  Senator  to  speak  on  the  amendment  which 
he  now  offers  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
parliamentarian  for  his  advice  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  rise  to  caD  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  language  on  page  10,  which  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that 
the  amount  is  fixed  in  definite  terms. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Parity  is  fixed  but  not  the  payments. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     The  language  is: 

The  Secretary  shall  make  parity  payments  to  farmers  engaged  In 
the  production  of  such  commocJlty  for  market  during  such  market- 
ing year,  provided,  in  case  of  wheat  and  corn,  the  farmer  Ls  a 
eooperator.  Such  payments  shall  bo  computed  at  the  parity-pay- 
ment rates  prescribed  In  schedule  A  of  this  title. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  word  "shall"  was  changed  to 
•^ay." 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  He 
Informs  me  that  the  word  "shall"  has  been  changed  to  "may." 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Even  so,  it  provides  that  he  shall  pay 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  Ox  no;  he  may  pay.  If  he  has  the 
money  m  his  pocket  he  must  pay,  but  if  he  does  not  have  it 
then  he  does  not  have  lo  pay. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Then  the  argument  is  that  we  put  a  sched- 
ule in  the  bill  and  hole,  it  out  to  the  farmer,  but  we  do  not 
have  to  pay  him.  That  is  what  happened  to  the  cotton 
farmer  under  the  old  A.  A.  A. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  When  I  used  to  be  fiourishing  in  my 
practice  in  the  justice  of  the  peace  courts,  we  were  txjld  we 
had  to  construe  all  of  a  statute  together,  and  harmonize 
and  give  force  and  efft^ct  to  every  part  of  it,  and  not  take 
up  a  little  sentence  here  and  say,  "It  is  against  the  law  to 
do  this"  and  stop  there.  So  in  reading  this  bill  we  have  to 
read  it  all,  and  when  we  read  it  all  we  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment makes  no  pledge  to  pay  a  thin  dime  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  do  so  and  appropriates  the  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utali  [Mr. 

KiNGl. 

Mr.  KING.  May  I  first  express  my  dissent  from  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator — and  that  does  not  mean  I  am 
richt. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  very  painful  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KING.  I  know  it.  Suppose  the  Senator  from  Texas 
were  President  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  a  supposition  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  will  not  entertain. 

Mr.  KING.  I  entertain  it  and  hope  he  may  be.  Suppose 
he  were  President  of  the  United  States  and  that  he  were 
preparing  the  Budget  to  submit  to  Congress.  He  would 
be  bound  by  the  authorizations  which  Congress  had  made, 
to  include  in  his  recommendations  for  the  Budget  a  suf- 
ficient amount  to  meet  the  authorizations.  It  seems  to  me 
that  any  reasonable  construction  of  all  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  are  pari  materia,  would  require  the  Senator, 
as  President,  or  anybody  who  happened  to  be  President,  to 
Include  in  his  recommendations  for  the  Budget  the  full 
amount  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  said 
would  be  required  in  order  to  meet  parity  payments,  whether 
SI. 000,000,000  or  $10,000,000,000,  and  the  President  would 
be  required  to  submit  in  his  Budget  that  entire  amount. 
Whether  Conpress  would  appropriate  It  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speculate  on  what 
.some  imaginary  President  might  do.  Let  us  consider  what 
tht^  prespnt  Pre.'^ident  did.  He  told  Conpre.ss  frankly  he  did 
not  want  more  than  $500,000,000  spent  for  agriculture  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  unless — unless!  He  was  not  like  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  who  would  say  we  could  not  spend  another 
nickel  above  $500,000,000,  just  that  much  and  no  more.  He 
said,  "No  more  than  $500,000,000  unle.ss  Congress  should  pro- 
vide other  revenue  to  take  care  of  those  things." 

Congress  may  decide  to  put  on  a  processing  tax,  and  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  concerned  a  processing  tax 
Is  a  fair  tax  becaase  it  makes  the  consumer  of  the  commodity 
pay  the  added  cost  if  we  raise  the  price  of  the  commodity. 
That  is  fair:  that  is  just.  It  is  just  as  fair  and,  perhaps, 
more  fair  than  reaching  into  the  General  Trea.sury  and 
making  tho.se  payments  out  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  If 
the  price  of  tobacco  is  thereby  increased,  it  means  that  eveiy 
man  who  chews  tobacco  or  smokes  a  cigarette  or  a  pipe  shall 
pay  a  little  more  for  his  tobacco.  Why  should  he  not  if  the 
purpose  is  to  give  the  money  back  to  the  man  who  raised 
the  tobacco?  Why  should  not  the  man  who  gets  the  en- 
joyment and  pleasure  out  of  it  help  to  enrich  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  by  paying  something  in  the  way  of  an  added 
tax? 

Mr,  MALONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Does  the  Senator  really  believe  that  the 
man  who  wears  a  cotton  shirt  should  pay  a  tax  while  the 
man  who  wears  a  silk  shirt  should  be  exempt? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Oh.  no;  not  at  all.  I  would  put  a 
processing  tax  on  all  articles  that  compete  with  cotton.    I 


would  put  such  a  tax  on  silk  and  another  on  rayon,  and  I 
would  put  a  processing  tax  on  pav>er  pulp  if  we  make  any 
clothes  out  of  paper  pulp,  as  I  understand  the  Germans  are 
doing.  I  would  put  a  tax  on  all  those  things  that  rnmjx  t*> 
with  cotton  in  order  to  keep  them  from  coming  m  and  tiiking 
away  the  cotton  market.  Of  course,  thi-  man  who  wears 
the  shirt  ought  to  pay  for  his  shirt,  whether  it  is  cotton  or 
silk. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Followed  to  it.s  probable  logical  conclu- 
sion, the  Senator  would  wind  up  with  a  sales  tax.  would  he 
not? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  sales  tax. 
I  am  in  favor  of  letting  the  man  pay  -vhat  the  article  co.sts. 
but  I  would  not  then  adJ  an  ■'ther  tax  or  top  of  that  m  the 
form  of  a  sales  tax  to  maintain  the  Government  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Seiaator  yield? 

Mr.  CON'NALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Suppose  a  processing  t,ax  were  levied  and 
additional  funds  provided,  as  suggested  by  the  Prc.sident ; 
then  under  the  amendment  prop<ised  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  the  additional  funds  could  not  t)e  a'^ed,  could  they? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Why.  certainly  not.  Tliat  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  undertaking  to  point  out — that  under 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  even 
if  Congres.s  should  decide  to  put  on  $200,000  000  in  the  form 
of  processing  taxes,  not  one  red  copper  of  it  could  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purp>o.se  of  carrying  out  the  policies  of  this 
bill. 

The  bill  may  be  all  wrong.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  We  may 
be  proceeding  on  the  wrong  philrsophy.  but  if  we  are  going 
to  adopt  thi."^  philc.sophy  and  these  pKjlicits,  let  us  not  in  th.? 
very  beginninc  make  impossible  a  fair  opportunity  to  work 
them  out,  a  fair  experiment,  by  .saying  thai  wf  cannot  do 
so-and-so,  and  we  cannot  do  the  other. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Mr,   President 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Am  I  to  understand  the  Senator  fronx 
Texas  to  suggest  that  the  lang^aage  on  page  81  to  which  he 
alluded  a  few  moments  ago  constitutes  in  any  df^'gree  at  all 
a  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  money  which  may  be  ex- 
pended ? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  means  that  we  cannot  ."^pend  more 
than  we  appropriate.    That  is  all  it  means. 

Mr  O'MAHONEY.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  would  be 
a  limitation  upon  the  jimount  of  appropriations?  , 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  any  limitation,  as 
we  ordinarily  refer  to  limitations.  It  is,  however,  a'  frank 
statement  to  the  farmer,  'If  your  parity  payments  exceed 
what  Congress  appropriates,  then  you  may  expi^t  only  a 
pro  rata  of  what  Congress  appropriates."  Is  not  that  clear 
to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Texas  im- 
derstand  that  the  appropriation.s  which  are  made  by  Con- 
gress are  for  the  year  succeeding  that  in  whxh  the  appro- 
priation bills  are  passed? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Oh,  yes;  as  a  rule;  but  if  Congress  Is 
here,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  appropriate  for 
the  current  year. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  however,  that 
is  not  what  is  done. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  A.s  a  matter  of  practice,  we  appropriate 
in  one  session  of  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  the 
following  July  1.  and  ending  the  next  succeeding  June  30. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Then  does  it  not  follow  that  under  this 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  the  Congress  would  be  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  make  an  appropriation  of  whatever  amount  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  estimate  would  be  necessary 
to  make  these  payments? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Oh,  no;  oh.  no! 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  unable  to  understand  how  the 
Senator  can  explain  the  bill  otherwi.se.  and  I  -should  like  to 
have  him  enlighten  the  Senate  upon  that  point. 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Texas  never  under- 
Ukes  to  enlighten  the  Senate.  He  uiidcrtakes  only  to  ex 
press  his  own  humble  opinions  about 
ts  perfectly  apparent  to  anybody  wh(i 
body  with  eyes,  who  wants  to  read,  can  read  this  bill  and 
understand  it.  Anybody  with  ears,  vhose  intellectual  and 
moral  tympanums  are  operating,  ca^  hear  what  this  bill 
says  and  understand  it.  A  man  wi 
which  is  put  there  deliberately  will  nbt  hear,  and  one  who 
obfcures  his  vision  with  some  artificial  instrument  will  not 
see;  but  it  is  perfectly  apparent  here 
to  see  can  see.  and  those  who  want  t< 

Some  of  the  Senators  Just  cannot 
heads  that  this  bill  is  not  ?oin<  to 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  have  vehr  high  respect  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee;  but,  frankly,  this  is  the  first 
time  In  my  experience  in  the  Senate  t  lat  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  not  wanted  all  the  authority  and  all  the 
Jurisdiction  that  an  elei)hanUne  apitetite  would  consume. 


Appropriations  Com- 
is  one  time  when  the 


I  am  for  the  Appro- 
tefore  them  sometime 

to  say  that  I  remem- 


They  are  always  wanting  to  let  the 

mittee  decide  these  things;  but  this 

Appropriations  Committee  have  tuckejd  tail  and  run.    They 

do   not   want   the   authority,   and   t^ey   do   not   want    the 

JurisdicLion. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President.  ^kUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  yield;   and  let  n^e  add  tt^t  I  say 
what  I  have  Just  said  in  all  kindness 
priations  Committee.     I  am  going 
soon.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  was  Just  goin« 
ber  that  one  of  these  elephantine  ajipetities  was  expended 
in  reference  to  a  very  important  app -opriation  to  the  Stale 
of  Texas,  from  which  the  Senator  co^es;  and  we  were  glad 
to  do  It. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  thank  the  Serjator 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  do  not  think  tiie  Senator  from  Texas 
ought  to  Jump  on  the  Appropriations 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Oh,  no;  I  am  liot  doing  so;  but  it  is 
rather  significant  that  the  most  act  ve  proponents  of  this 
Republican  amendment  should  be  qemocratic  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    The  Senator  is 
think.    There  may  be  some  one  on  trie  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee who  is  in  favor  of  this  amencment.    I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  am  not  agaiiist  the  Appropriations 
Committee.    I  am  willing  to  trust  them. 
Tennessee  is  not  willing  to  trast  then 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Oh.  yes,  I  am! 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  wining  to 
hands  of  the  Appropriations  Commitiee.  and  to  say  that  on 
account  of  their  Judgment,  on  accour  t  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Oovemme  at,  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  sunount  of  revenus  that  are  coming  in. 
and  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I 
Appropriations  Committee.  Then  t&ey  rise  up  as  if  they 
were  going  to  receive  the  benediction  and  say,  *T^o;  we  do 
not  want  that.    We  want  Congress  ijo  decide  it. 

Mr.  SHEPSTEAD.    lir.  President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Doles 
Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mlnpesota? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  da 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Am  I  to  ondersiand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  there  is  a  limltafcton  on  the  auth^izatlon  which  is  suffi 
cient  to  carry  oat  tbe  purposes  of  the 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    No, 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    There  Is  no  Umltatkm? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    No;  and  I  am 
bting  put  OD. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    And  is  It  the  denator^  Idea  that  the 
amount  will  be  limited  later,  if  neoes^ry.  txj  tbe  Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Eiactly. 

Mr.  SHIPSTBAD.    In  other  iporfa,  ve    haie 

bui 
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these  things;  but  this 
wants  to  see.     Any- 


that  those  who  want 
hear  can  hear, 
get  it  through  their 
do  something  to  the 


nlstaken  about  that,  I 


The  Senator  from 


put  this  power  In  the 


the  other  demands  on 
am  willing  to  tnast  the 


the    Senator    from 


bffl? 


trying  to  prevent  one 


a    good 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie  t;me  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     Mr   President^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  recognized. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Are  we  to  uiider-stiind  that  we  have  a 
gocd  bill  which  prcniLsea  the  fanner  parity  of  pnctiS,  and  we 
promise  him  more  than  that  In  the  bill;  we  promise  him 
parity  income:  we  authorize  somf  body  to  pay  it  to  him, 
and  then  we  make  a  reservation  that  he  shall  be  paid  this 
parity  income  only  if  we  can  afford  it? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  ls  in  tlio  bill.  I  was  only  dis- 
cussing what  is  m  the  bill.  The  Senator  is  for  the  bill.  I 
am  sure.  On  page  81  of  the  bill  it  provides  that  if  we  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  pay  complete  parity,  we  will  pro  rate 
the  payments;  that  is  ail.  Is  the  Senator  supporting  the 
amendment? 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     No:  I  am  not. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator  mca.a  to  say  that  the 
farmers  shall  not  have  over  $500,000,000  if  they  earn  if? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  do  not,  sir;  but  I  am  tiT-ng  to  find 
out  what  is  the  purpose  of  ^hf^  bill  I  have  read  it,  but  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  great  d-zal  of  mi.siondrrstanding  about 
the  bill.  I  have  read  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  the  debates.  There  seems  to  be  a  s^reat  deal  of 
earnestne,>s  m  the  di.scus.sion;  but  it  is  a  little  confasing  to 
find  eminent  Senators,  far  mort-  eminent  than  I,  who  dis- 
agree so  radically  abcu:  tlie  provisions  of  the  bill. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  parity  prices.  T^iat.  to 
me.  is  not  inipcrtant.  There  is  another  thmg  in  the  bill 
which  is  ve.'-y  much  more  important  *han  that.  If  I  imder- 
stand  the  bill,  it  promises  parity  income  based  on  the  rela- 
tive share  of  the  national  income  that  the  farmer  had  in 
the  base  period.  That  ts  an  entirely  different  matter  than 
parity  payments:  but.  due  in  the  lat  ne.ss  of  the  hour,  I 
shall  not  discuss  that  stibjec'  now.  I  expci't  to  do  so  at  some 
other  time.  I  should  like  to  do  .so  on  this  amendment,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  impc-e  upon  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  pro  forma  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  now  Is  upon 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  VandenbergI  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Upon  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HALE  I  when  his  name  wa.'^  called ' .    I  have  a  general 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina   iMr.  B-i-RNiisl. 
Not  Ijeing  able  to  effect  a  transfer,  I  withhold  my  vote.     IT 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD.  My  colleague  the  senior  Sf^nator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Gl.^ss]  is  necessarily  detained.  If  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  King!,  who  Is  necessarily  absent,  has  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Brown  1.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  King  I  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Brown  1  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Hughes!  Ls  detained  by 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Anbrev/sI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  AsHtmsTl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bkrky],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Brown], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  ClahkI,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DirraucH],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Don.^heyJ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  iMr.  GeorgjbJ,  the  Senator  from  West 
"Virginia  [Mr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LoNKKGAJi],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McC-vrran],  the 
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Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moore],  and  the  Senator  from 
MaiTland   LMr.  TydincsI   are  necessarily  detained. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr.  Nye] 
is  paired  on  this  question  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Gerry].  If  present  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Nye]  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Gerry]  wotJd  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  have  a  pair  on  this  vote  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Glass].  I  transfer  my 
pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr.  Frazieh]. 
and  vote  "nay."  I  £un  advised  that  if  present  and  voting  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Fr.\zierJ  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  My  colleague,  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Logan],  is  unavoidably  absent.  If  present  he 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lewis  ]  is  imavoidably  detained.  If  he  were  present  he  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DAVIS  (after  having  voted  in  the  affirmative).  I 
have  a  general  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Logan].  I  am  informed  that  if  present  he  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Gerry]  is  unavoidably  absent.  U  he  were  present  he  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23,  nays  49.  as  follows; 

YEAS— 23 


Adamj 

Burke 

Lodg« 

Towuaend 

Austin 

Byrd 

McNary 

Vandenberg 

Bailey 

Capper 

Maloney 

Wagner 

Bridges 

Copeland 

O'Mahoney 

Walsh 

Brown.  Mich. 

Gibson 

RadcUOe 

White 

Bulklejf 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Stelwer 

NAYS--49 

Bankhead 

Green 

McKellar 

Schwellenbacb 

Barfcley 

CivilTey 

Miller 

Sheppard 

Bilbo 

Harrison 

Mlnton 

Shlpstead 

Bone 

Hatch 

Murray 

Smathers 

Borah 

Hayden 

Neely 

Smith 

Bulow 

Herring 

Norris 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Caraway 

Hitchcock 

Overton 

Tliomas,  Utah 

Chavpz 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Pepper 

Truman 

Connally 

La  FoUette 

Plttman 

Van  Nuys 

Duffy 

Lee 

Pope 

Wheeler 

Ellondpr 

Lundeen 

Reynolds 

Gillette 

MrAdoo 

Russell 

Graves 

McGlU 

Schwartz 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Andrews 

DavLs 

Glass 

Logan 

Ashurst 

D'lPterlch 

Hale 

Lonergan 

Berrv 

Donahey 

Holt 

McCarran 

Brown.  N.H. 

I-'razier 

Hughes 

Moore 

Byrnes 

George 

King 

Nye 

Clark 

Gerry 

Lewis 

Tydlngs 

So  Mr.  Vandenberg's  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
committee  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dtjtty  in  the  chair). 
The  practice  was  started  yesterday,  and  followed  today  on 
two  occasions,  of  Senators  offering  pro  forma  amendments. 
The  Chair  feels  that  is  absolutely  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  which  has  been  here- 
before  entered  into,  but  is  advised  by  the  parliamentarian 
that  it  is  within  the  letter  of  the  agreement.  The  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair  would  be  inclined,  if  such  a  motion 
were  made  in  the  future  while  he  was  occup5^g  the  chair, 
either  to  refuse  to  entertain  the  motion,  or  at  least  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  Senate,  because  it  is  apparent  that 
there  would  be  no  limitation  if  such  practice  were  further 
indulged  in. 

sinking  of  the  tt.  s.  gunboat  "panay" 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wilmington  (N.  C)  News 
of  December  13.  and  three  telegrams  I  have  received,  dealing 
with  the  remarks  I  made  on  yesterday  relative  to  the  sinking 
of  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Panay  in  the  Yangtze  River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  telegrams  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


EmTB    PtLL 

Senator  Robert  R  Rftnolds  is  entitled  to  an  "I  told  yctj  wi"  a.' 
the  result  of  last  night's  dlspiat^-hr;?  leUir^.';  of  i^i>  .'.inkii.t:  of  u  I'lUlfd 
State^  gxinboat  by  J.ipane.se  on  Uie  Yiiiirtr-ic  Rivtr 

Only  Saturday  Mr  RnrNOLos  demanded  m  the  Sonat*-  that  I'nitrd 
Stat.cs  forces  be  withdrawn  from  tiic  Par  Efi.«;t<"m  theater  of  coutllrt. 
He  expre.ssed  fear  of  just  such  an  Incidem  as  ha.'^  now  (xcurrrd  The 
Morning  Star  of  today,  commenting  on  his  proposal,  made  tlie  wnM- 
ble  point  that  nothing  we  have  In  China  is  worth  fighting  for,  and 
supported  hlB  contention  that  our  ships  and  troops  should  be  caUed 
home. 

As  It  stands,  however,  the  incident  has  ocrurrpd.  and  the  qviestlon 
now  Is,  What  shall  we  do  about  it?  Our  opimon  Is  that  wc  should 
accept  the  Japanete  apologies  and  do  nothing  It  Is  doubtful  If  the 
Japanese  meant  to  sink  our  w;u-boat.  E\-en  If  they  did  Intend  It, 
their  profuse  apologies  have  covered  up  the  Insult  ao  that  we  have 
no  choice  except  to  swallow  It  with  a  show  of.  stemneas 

We  can  gain  nothing  by  a  display  of  forc«  toward  Japan  TTier« 
Is  little  real  cau.se-  thus  far — for  fighting  her.  Japan  will  take  away 
our  trade  with  China  when  tlie  latter  nation  Is  brought  under  her 
control,  but  we  liave  the  much  more  con&idemble  trade  with  Japan 
to  weigh  In  the  balance  before  getting  angry  about  tt  Japan  can 
have,  for  the  present,  no  territorial  designs  that  might  cauac  real 
aflTront  to  the  LTnited  States 

Perhaps,  In  the  grnerai  interest  of  world  peace,  11  would  be  deair- 
able  to  stop  the  Jap>anese  advance  in  Clilna.  but  the  direct  interest 
of  no  nation  is  sufllclently  involved  to  permit  of  a  declaration  of 
war  to  achieve  this  purpc»«.  Certainly  thl.s  applies  to  the  UniU-d 
States,  which  does  not  even  have  Important  territorial  couc«saioa« 
in  China- 
It  s  a  bitter  bUl.  perhaps,  to  swaUow  an  attack  on  a  ahlp  bearing 
our  flag,  but  swallow  It  we  must.  We  should  be  honest  with  our- 
selves and  admit  that  if  we  hadn't  been  where  we  had  no  bosineat 
being,  we  would  have  escaped  the  whole  bualne 


Jackson\'tli..e.  N.  C. 
Congratulations  on  your  speech  yesterday.     Stick  it  out 

W.  T.  Bbtaw. 

Weavebville,  N.  C,  December  14,  1937. 

ROBEET    R.    RrrNOLDS, 

United  States  Seriate : 
Congratulations;    courageous  practical   sensft. 

A     G      BlTTS. 

BooNK,  N    C  ,   December    t4,   1937. 
Hon.  RoBEHT  R.  Reynolds. 

United  Statr.i  Senate- 
Have  read  account  of  your  .speech  In  United  States  Senate  yes- 
terday. Wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  stand  In  this  rrlsia. 
United  States  should  withdraw  from  China  at  earliest  possible 
moment.  Use  every  opportunity  to  Impress  the  American  people 
with  the  very  great  Importance  of  our  withdrawal. 

Cltde  R.  Greene. 

EXEcrrrrvE  session 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  busine.ss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

EXECtrrrvE  reports  of  committees 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  from  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBces  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr.  WAGNER,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, reported  favorably  the  following  nominations: 

Jerome  N.  Prank,  of  New  York,  for  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  for  a  term 
expiring  June  5,  1942,  vice  James  M.  Landis,  resigned;  and 

John  W.  Hanes,  of  North  Carolina,  for  appointment  a« 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  for 
a  term  expiring  June  5,  1940,  vice  J.  D.  Ross,  resigned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dutty  in  the  chair). 
The  reports  will  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  is  in  order.  The  clerk  will  state  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  calendar  in  order. 

postkasteks 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions of  postmasters. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  postmasters  on  the  calendar  be  confirmed  en  bloc 


f 


,1 


.£        ^ 
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The     PRESIDINO     OKPTCER. 
nominations  of  postmasters  on  tbe 
en  bloc. 

Ttiat  oomiJtetes  the  Executive 

■XCESB 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative 
Mr.  BARKLET.    I  move  that  tht 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Tbe  motion  was  asreed  to:  and  ( 
ntes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recos 
day,  December  IS.  1937.  at  12  o'clocl : 


Without    objection,    the 
calendar  are  confirmed 


Cakadar. 


sessiozL 

Senate  take  a  recess 

6  o'clock  and  6  mln- 
ufctll  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
meridlan. 


CONFIRMATIO  TO 


Executive  nominatUms  conArmed  bi 

14  ilegistative  day  of  Noverkber 
PosncAsms 

AJUCAKSAS 

ClareDoe  O.  Cooper.  Fouke. 
Enna  M.  Odom.  Fulton. 

KAsaus 

Harold  A,  Rohrer.  Junction  City. 
Itn— ht>>  Brackman.  Scranion. 

wusn 

Paul  J.  Cody,  South  Pdaad. 

IfWAOA 

Fete  Fetersen.  Rena 

vnifoirr 

Edward  Patrick  Kelley,  Danby. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


December  14 


the  Senate  December 
16),  1937 


Tuesday,  December 


nie  Booae  met  at  12  o'doek  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Sheia  Montgomery.  D.  D.. 
offarad  the  foQowlnc  prayer: 

Our  mereifQI  Heavenly  Fkther.  it  Is  out  of  the  fullness  of 
tbe  dlvtoe  heart  that  «e  receive  th4  divine  gifts;  It  Is  from 
Thj  bountiful  hand  an  our  necestitleB  come.  We  praise 
Thee  with  grateful  hearts  and  wltli  all  the  redeemed  say: 
"Blessing  and  honor.  0ary  and  pcwer  be  unto  Him  who 
sttteth  upon  the  throne  and  unto  th€  lamb  forever  and  ever." 
We  pray  Thee,  dear  Lord,  to  bless  i  U  churches  and  institu- 
tkms  of  learning.  May  their  light  be  diffused  throughout  our 
land.  By  Thy  provldeiMe  Tliou  has ;  been  merciful  unto  us. 
Take  away.  O  Lord  Ood,  an  distem  serature  of  passion  and 
inlde  and  bring  all  together  In  the  wnds  of  mutual  respect 
and  understanding.    O  let  the  pure  Ight  shine  out  of  heaven 


14,  1937 


and  the  Impure  light  die  out  of  the 

our  Savior.    Amen. 

Ttie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
approved. 

stmstT  acxssAGXS  noM 


IHX 


froia 


Sundry  messages  In  writing 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also 
the  following  date  the  President 
rentution  of  the  House  d  the 

On  December  t.  lflS7: 

H.  J.  Rss.  &2S.  Joint  resohitl(Hi  t 
proprtitloos  for  mileage  of  Senators 
mediately  available  for  payment. 


PKXSZSEXT 

the  President  of  the 

the  House  by  Mr.  Latta, 

the  Houx  that  on 

and  signed  a  Joint 


informed 
approved 


make  the  existing  ap- 
and  Representatives  im- 


Or  KE^ARXS 

ICr.  SHANNON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
an  address  deUvered  by  the 
Fostmaster  Oeneikal  of  tbe  Unlte< 
Carriers*  OoDventton  In 
a  very  brief  address. 


Kansas  Ctif 


earth.    Through  Christ, 


yesterday  was  read  and 


RaoMts 
Hcai(  rahle 


ask  unanimous  consent 

by  Inserting  therein 

James  A.  Farley. 

States,  at  the  Letter 

last  summer.    This  Is 


Mr.  RICH.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  can  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  people  of  this  cniintry  generally 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  James  A.  Parley  ha.s  ha.d  more  speeches 
In  the  Congressional  Record  than  any  man  outside  of 
Congress.  If  you  are  going  to  put  in  all  his  speeches,  you 
will  fill  up  the  Rfcord. 

Mr.  FISH.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  this  address  is  on  the  subject  of  the 
civil  service? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  There  is  nothing  in  this  speech  about  the 
civil  service. 

The  SPE.\KEH.  Is  th-Tc  cbjectiou  lo  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.>ouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speiiker,  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  by  inserting  therein  a 
spj-ech  I  delivered  at  the  B'iffalo  town  hall  meeting  of  the 
air  recently. 

'The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
address  I  delivered  In  Atlanta  last  Friday  on  the  wage  and 
ho'ar  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from   Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSB 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
adlress  the  House  for  10  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gejitleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yerterday  I  was  at  home 
to  attend  a  funeral  in  my  famib'  Had  I  been  present  I 
wculd  have  voted  against  discharging  the  Committee  on 
Rules  from  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  to  con- 
sider the  wage  ki^d  hour  biU. 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  30  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.'^ylvania'' 

There  was  no  objf^ction. 

Mr  McGRANERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  detained  on  offl- 
cijil  business  during  roD  call  No.  17  on  yesterday.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  havr»  vott^d  to  di'^chajKe  the  Committee 
or  Rules  from  the  further  consideration  v.l  the  resolution  to 
ccn.>ider  the  wage  and  hour  bill. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-k  unanimous  cc«isent 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  letter  received  from  a  constituent  v^nth  res^pect  to  the  wage 
and  hour  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DeMUTH.  Mr.  Sp>eak^r.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
e3:tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  two 
rsidio  addresses  on  the  subject  of  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eial  Housing  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therf>  objection  to  the  rcqvjest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsj'lvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri  a.":kpd  and  was  gjven  permission 
tci  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Kctend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  briefly,  on  two  separate 
subjects. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
paitleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  in- 
cluding therein  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Secretary  Hull 
on  December  12,  1937.  on  the  occasion  of  the  observance  of 
Universal  Bible  Sunday. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objecticn. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  30  seconds  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
statement  with  respect  to  the  Washington-Hoover  Airport. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

W.ASHINGTON-HOOVER    ArR;^RT A    VTTBLIC    MFNACB.    A    NATIONAL 

DISGRACE 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am  correctly  Informed, 
when  the  Airport  Commission,  comprising  Members  of  Con- 
gress, made  its  report,  it  discharged  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  it. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  have  nothing  to  say  with 
respect  to  the  recomm(indations  made  by  the  committee, 
either  for  or  against  them,  but  again  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
facilities  afforded  by  the  existing  Washington-Hoover  Air- 
port are  so  inadequate,  so  unsafe  and  dangeroxxs  that  the  sur- 
line  pilots  using  the  Wti&hington-Hoover  Airport  have  filed 
a  petition  with  the  Bunrau  of  Air  Commerce  in  which  they 
state  that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  interests  of 
safety  all  operations  should  be  transferred  to  the  New  Boil- 
ing Field,  until  a  safe  airport  Is  constructed  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  that  in  the  Interim  no  airline  operations 
should  be  permitted  at  the  Washington-Hoover  Airport. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  petitions  were  of  date  October  27 
and  October  29.  1937.  They  are  Informative;  they  ad\'ise 
the  general  public  as  to  just  what  the  men  whose  business 
it  is  to  transport  the  public  and  safely  land  them  at  the 
Wa.'^hlnpton-Hoover  Airport  believe  the  hazards  to  be. 

So  far  as  I  know  no  action  has  been  taken.  How  long  are 
th;\se  pilots  ro:ns  to  be  compelled  to  endanger  their  lives 
and  our  own?  We  are  going  to  wake  up  .some  morning  to 
learn  that  one  of  the  greatest  air  catastrophes  in  the  annals 
of  r.crial  uavipation  has  occurred  right  here  at  the  Capital  nf 
the  Nation.  I  call  it  at.out  as  near  criminal  negligence  as 
anything  of  the  kind  could  be.  not  to  do  something  in  re- 
sponse to  the  petition  of  the  men  above  all  othexs  who  know 
what  the  situation  is,  a;id  what  ought  to  be  done. 

But  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  airport  situation  has 
pot  to  be  cleaned  up  a:id  straightened  up  and  something 
done  about  it  ar.j-way,  and  right  away.  You  know  that  the 
Glenn  Martin  Co.  is  alleged  to  be  constructing  an  airplane 
which  will  have  a  wing  ;pan  of  188  feet,  and  will  carry  100 
passengers  by  day  or  6(1  by  night,  and  will  be  able  to  fly 
the  Pacific  in  a  single  hop,  or  make  a  round  trip,  non-stop 
flight  to  Europe,  and  will  be  nearly  three  times  the  size  of 
the  Pan  American  clipp-^rs.  A  ship  with  the  greatest  wing 
spread  of  any  airplane  ever  built  in  this  coimtry.  Well, 
those  who  ought  to  knovr,  tell  me  it  is  so,  and  neither  it  nor 
the  clipper  .«;hips  could  ever  land  at  Washington  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Gipital  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica because  we  do  not  have  an  airport.  We  ought  to  be 
ashamed. 

It  is  about  time  that  some  of  you  people  took  hold  and 
helped  straighten  out  tliis  situation.  It  is  about  time  that 
tiie  fear  of  God  was  put  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  some 
people,  who  either  are  now  too  dumb  to  appreciate  the  haz- 
ards to  which  they  are  subjecting  the  traveling  public,  or  do 
not  care.  That  is  pretiy  strong,  but  I  am  going  to  let  it 
j~tand.  You  can  fool  along  when  only  dollars  and  cents  are 
involved,  and  get  away  with  it,  but  when  human  life  is  at 
stake  it  is  no  tune  for  dilly-dallying,  nor  further  unjusti- 


fiable delay.    The  Washington-Hoover  Airport,  as  is.  is  both 
a  public  menace  and  a  national  disgrace. 

AiK  LiNi  Pilots  A.s.srx-iAnnN. 

Chtcayo,  Soi^mber  IS,   1937. 
Mr.  PxxD  D    Pago.  Jr., 

Director.  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce,  Washington.  D    C 
Deax  Me.  Fagg:   Encloeecl  herewith  are  roplen  of  petitions  s'.sned 
by  the  pUots  using  the  Washln^rion-noover  Airport. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  amendments  i-ecently  Instituted  which 
alter  the  original  reetrlctions  with  regard  to  llie  use  of  the  Wash- 
In^ton-Hoover  Airport.  The  enclosed  petitions  request  that  the 
original  reptrictlon.s  be  adhered  to  If  safe  operations  are  to  be 
conducted  at  this  airport. 

Please  note  that  council.-:  6  and  22  hare  Bpeclal  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  long-runway  area. 
Very  truly  yours. 

AlS   LlNl  PrLOTS    ASSOCTATTON. 

Davcd  L.  Beh.ncke,  I'^residcnt. 

OrroBis  27.    19.17. 
To:   Air  Line  Pilots  Association.  lr.trrnct;onal    (to  be  submitted   to 

the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce). 
Prom:   Local  Council  No.  22. 
Subject:   Washington -Hoover  Airport  restrictions. 

We,  the  undersigned,  pUot.s  of  Amtrlcan  Air  Lines,  Inc..  who 
comprise  the  membership  of  Local  C-ouncil  No.  22,  resolve  that 
safety  restrictions  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Washington- 
Hoover  Airport  are  Justifiable  and  necessjiry,  and  that  the  rcsirlc- 
ticns  originally  placed  into  effect  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce, 
with  the  following  stipulations  and  amendments,  shall  govern  and 
be  properly  enforced : 

1.  No  DC--3  nor  DC-a  equipment  shall  be  allowed  to  land  or 
take  off  at  the  Washington -Hoover  Airport  when  ttie  cn^ss-wlnd 
component  Js  greater  than  10  miles  per  hour. 

a.  In  landing,  when  the  cross-wind  component  Is  less  than  10 
miles  per  hour  and  when  wind  direction  does  not  pjarallel  directhm 
of  the  long  runway,  tbe  pUot  shall  bo  aUowed  to  utilize  a  space 
(the  width  of  which  sh.all  be  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  Air 
Commerce)  on  either  side  nf  the  long  runway  so  that  he  may 
"angle"  his  landing  .sufBclently  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  entire 
long  runway  area  of  the  field,  thereby  enabling  him  to  bring  his 
craft  more  directly  Into  the  wUid. 

3  All  take-offs  shall  be  from  the  long  runway  and  within  the 
same  space  paralleling  the  long  runway  m  dSKlgnatrd  by  the 
Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  for  Inzidinga. 

4.  Indicated  on  the  following  dnigram  [not  printed )  is  Uie  num- 
ber of  feet  which,  in  tlie  opuiun  of  the  members  of  this  council, 
should  be  allowed  on  cither  side  of  the  long  runway  for  landing 
or  take-ofl  urea  to  be  utilliied  when  cn»B-wmd  componrui  doca 
not  exceed  10  miles  p^-r  hour 

5.  When  l-idicalloi;s  are  that  the  cross  wind  component  l.i  greater 
than  10  miles  per  hour,  the  piloT.s  and  all  othejTi  should  lie  warned 
pufflcleiniy  lihctid  of  timo  so  tliat  a  landing  can  be  made  at  IJolling 
Field  and  umaigrmcnt.*  made  to  pick  up  passengers  anU  mail 
without  cau.sing  conluhion   and   delay. 

Further,  we  are  nf  the  opinion  tliat  in  the  lntere«tji  of  safety 
all  openitlons  .should  be  transferred  to  the  new  Btillmg  Field  until 
a  sate  a. rport  lii  ccn.structed  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  m 
the  Interim  no  nlr-Une  operauons  should  be  permuted  at  Wtiih- 
lngton-Hoo\er   Airport. 

P  C  Reynolds,  Dean  Smith,  Marvin  J  Parks,  W.  H  Dum, 
Fred  Clarke,  W.  H.  Talbot,  W,  A.  Brooke,  Alfred  L  Hill, 
L  H  Bldwell,  A  E  Haraer.  D  I.  Cocper.  Arthur  L 
Caperton,  R.  C.  Dodscn.  W.  S.  Shannon.  J.  O  S<'.hnridpr, 
D.  M.  Machlln,  S.  T.  ShofT.  J.  Q.  Town,  8.  R  Ri.ss  Wil- 
liam E  Hinton,  T  L.  Bovd,  V  R.  Evans.  J  G  Adnms. 
H.  E.  aark.  V.  Irwin,  O.  J  Brown.  H  P  Lunii.  F  M. 
Herdrlch.  D.  S.  Shipley.  A  S  Keim.  Jr  ,  E  A  Cutrell. 
D.  W  Smith.  R.  D  Wonsey.  D  L.  Boone,  R  V  Ki-iit. 
R  C  Magulre.  G  W.  Apltz. 
This  Is  a  true  copy. 

Bekkicx:   BEaccimnt. 

Stenographer. 
Subscribed  and  frxom  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  November 
1037. 

EVELTN    PumS   DORAN, 

Notary  Fublle. 

OcTocni    29.    1937. 
To:   Air  Line  Pilots  As.'joclatlon.  International    (to  be  Bubmltted  to 

the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce). 
Prom:   Local  Council  No    6. 
Subject:  Washington -Hoover  Airport   restrictions. 

We  the  undersigned  pilots  of  American  Airlines,  Inc  .  who  com- 
prise the  membership  of  Local  Council  No.  6.  resolve  that  Safety 
restrictions  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Washlnpton-Hocver  Air- 
port are  Justifiable  and  necessary,  and  that  the  restrictions  rrjgi- 
nally  placed  into  eflecl  by  the  Bureau  cf  Air  Commerce,  with  the 
following  stipulations  and  amendments,  shall  govern  and  be  prop- 
erly enforced. 
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1   No  DC  3  nor  DC- 2  equipment  shall 
PIT  at  thf  Wafh:ngton-Hoover  Alrpc-t 
pon^nt    la   greater    than    10   mil«8   l»r 

2.  In   UacUxig.   whan  tbe  cross-wind 
m!lea  per  hour  and  when  wind  d. recti 
tion   of   the   long   runway,   the   piiot 
Ep&ca   (the  width  of  which  th&ll  be 
Air  Ccimmerce )   on  either  tide  of  the 
"angle  '  his  landing  kuAciently  to  take 
Icny-ninway  area  of  the  field,  thereby 
craft  more  directly  into  the  wind. 

3    Ail  UUu-ofIs  Bhail  be  from  the 
•ame    space    paralleling    the    long 
Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  for  landlngs. 

4.  Indicated  on  the  following  diagram 
ber  of  feet  which,  in  the  opinion  of  th<i 
ahouJd  be  allowed  on  either  Bide  of  th( 
or  taJce-ofI  area  to  be  utilised  when 
exceed  10  miles  per  hour. 

5    When  indications  are  that  the  croes 
than  10  miles  per  hour,  the  pilots  and 
aulQclently  ahead  of  time  so  that  a  l&ndjng 
Field   and    arrangwnents   made   to    plcl^ 
without  causing  confusion  and  delay 

Further,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  ti . 
operations  should  be  transferred  to  the 
safe  airport  Ui  oonstrueted  for  the 
Interim  no  air-line  operatloDfi  atMmld  be 
lloowi'  Airport. 

Owen  J.  O'Connor.  A.  V.  S.  Mar^ 
nlng,  A.  E.  Tappan.  C 
Govoni.  H.  C.  Smith.  Bandoli^b 

This  is  a  true  copy. 


be  allowed  to  land  or  take 
vr^en  the  cross-wind  corn- 


fa  3ur 

component  is  less  than  10 
d;3€-s  rot  p^irallel  direc- 
be  allowed  to  utilize  a 
by  the  Bureau  of 
runway  so  that  he  ma7 
advantage  of  the  entire 
■nahling  him  to  bring  his 


cross -wind 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
18Q7. 
IssaL] 


BxxKiCE  BratctrNT>E», 

Steno^aphrr. 
hla  18th  day  of  November 

flTELTW  PHETIS    DmUK 

Notary  Public . 


Amerl  ;ar. 

il9. 


Air 


lb:  Air  Line  Pilots  Assoelatlan. 

the  Bureau  at  Air  Coauneroe) . 
From:   Local  Council  No.  39 
Subject:   Waahln^ton-Hoover  Airport 

We,  the  underslgnrsd  pilots  of 
the  mecp.bershlp  of  Local  CooBCil  No. 
ctrtctlons  In  connection  with  tbe  use  of 
are  JusUflahle   and   rii  mi— ry.  and   tha^ 
niaeed  into  effect  by  the  Bureau  of 
loerlnc  stlpalatlona  and  amendments 
enforced: 

1.  No  EX;-S  nor  DC~S  eqntpment  shal 
oC  at  the  Waahlngtan-Hoover  Airport 
pooent  is  greater  than  10  miles  per 

3.  When    Indleatiocs    are    that    the 
^j;reater  than  10  mllss  per  hoar,  the 
warned  suOelcntly  ahwirt  of  time  so  thsft 
Ttrttttng  Field  and  arrangcoMnts  made 
mall  without  causing  cooXusioKi  and 

Further,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that, 
all  operations  should  be  trsnsferred  to 
a  safe  airport  ts  oonstraeted  for  the 
tlM  interim,  no  alr-llne  <qieratlaos 
Inctan-Hoover   Airport. 

Usher  Rousch.  L.  W.  Bryant.  C 
Bailey.  L.  Stephen.  W.  IC 
Ifeter.   H.   W.   Susott.   W.   R 
R-ank  J.  WadtM.!.  Lawrenoe 
Floyd.  John  J.  OX?oaneU. 
B  C.  Pettigrev.  Dsvld  C 
Larry  Harris.  E.  A.  Sohl,  C. 
E.    M.    Carson.    E.    8 
Schlanser.   W.   H.   Records. 
stead.  Jr..  J.  G.  Deater.  W. 
B.  A.  Austen.  C.  Q.  Jordan, 
gren.   C.   D.    Toung.   M.   C. 
Bowyar.  M.   J.  Orlggs.   Lee 
Hiram  W.  Sheridan. 
Thi»  Is  a  true  copy. 


Interns  tlonal  (to  be  submitted  to 


should 


Keksler, 


Tfd 
Barrow 


Swan^on 


BkRXICX  BZXkUNUUt, 

Steao^repAer. 
iilB  18th  day  d  NoTember 

^VSLTH  PSBVO  DOBAM. 

Notary  PubUe. 

To:  Air  Line  Pilots'  Aseoclatlon.   Inter aattonal   (to  be  submitted 

to  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce). 
From:  Local  OouncU.  No.  50. 
&ib|ect:  Wsahtngtnn-HooTer  Airport  ristrlotlotts. 

We.  the  undersigned  pilots  of  Amerlc  ui  Airlines.  Inc  who  ocan- 
prlse  the  membership  of  Local  Council  Ho.  50.  resolve  that:  Safety 
resXilctlons   in   cooneetlon   with   tlw     ise   of   Washington-Hoover 


December  14 


runway  and  within  the 
as   designated    by    th«» 


not  printed]  la  the  num- 

members  of  this  council. 

long  runway  for  landing 

component  does  nut 


wind  component  is  greater 

other  should  be  warned 

can  be  made  at  Bollxn^ 

up   passengers  and    mail 


the  interests  of  safety,  all 
new  Boiling  Field  until  a 
t  of  ColTimbla,  and  in  the 
permitted  at  Washington- 


R.  8.  Jones.  H  W.  Pan- 
1.  W  a.  Hughen.  G.  L. 
E.  Chxirchlll. 


rqstiictioos. 

Airlines,  who  onmprlse 

resolve  that:   Safety  r«- 

Waahington- Hoover  Airport 

the   original   reetrictian*. 

Commerce,  with  the  fol- 

govem  and  be  properly 

be  allowed  to  land  or  take 
when  the  cross-wind  com- 
ho^r. 

cross-wind    component    ts 

plk^  and  all  others  should  be 

a  landing  can  be  made  at 

to  pick  up  passengers  and 

dc^ay. 

in  the  interests  of  safety. 

he  new  Boiling  Field  untU 

Dvtrlct  of  Columbia,  and.  in 

be  permitted  at  Wa&h- 


Allen,  Ed.  Coates.  F    R 

,  U.  D.  Ator,  L.  B.  Van 

Elnnt,   O   H.  Woolweaver. 

<^ude.  J.  A.  Hanuner,  E.  C. 

E.  JoDson.  D.  P.  E>ryer, 

Jr.,  P.  Marvin  Althaus. 

C    mtehell.  D.  E.  Lind^y. 

S.    F.    Gerding.   E.    H. 

D^vld   T.   Harris.   J.  T.  Wln- 

.  Steiner.  RE.  Pickering. 

ftsoiey  J.  Tounc.  L.  Btam- 

Hack.    B.   O.    CHara.    H.   D. 

'VlUlams,   H.   E.   Plelemeler. 


W     Ledbet:er. 

,'      R     ^T.-Inni.s 
E    Stroud. 


W.  H.   Moore; 
second    pilot: 


Airport  are  Ja-^tl5.able  and  ne^  '  -.arv,  and  th.it  V.ie  oneinal  restric- 
tions tj'.ac'.i  .'.t'-.  ^:-S -r-t  by  t:.-'  I'-.-au  uf  A'.'  Ccv.v..^  r:e.  \vr  h  tha 
following  st'^tilatlorLs  an'l  ampr.dnionu^.  shall  rovf.rn  and  be  pfvtp- 
ely  i^nlorced: 

1.  No  DC-3  nor  DC-2  equipment  shiil  be  allcveU  Ui  land  or  take 
of  at  th"  V,'.L.^hlr..Tt.;n-Ti -X  A  ■  r  A.rport  when  LLc  croi.i-wliiLl  ccm- 
p.)ncr.t  is  er'^atrr  th.\:.   10  miKs  p,T  hour. 

2  When  InOicatu  n.?  are  that  thf>  c-i».'^-wtnd  component  {a 
R- eater  thr.n  10  miies  per  hour  the  p:iots  and  all  others  shoviid  t>e 
warned  su."".cit->nt!v  a^.'ad  of  time  .^'  ti.-;:  a  Iai:d:-_g  can  be  rri^do 
a  E.;:;:;:;  Fi<^'d  ar.d  Rr-pn-.-en-i''r:t.=.  n.roie  to  pick  up  passcngrrs  z.::d. 
nfill  without  cBU.slne  confusion  and  delay. 

Further  we  are  of  the  opinlo:i  that,  m  the  Interests  of  safety,  all 
o-erations  iiiouid  be  tran-st>rri-d  to  t.'.t  new  Bollini,'  Field  until  a 
EvJe  airport  i.-;  ccnstnictrd  f^r  '.h"  r):.Tlct,  of  Culumbia.  and  la 
tlie  interim  no  air-line  operations  .should  be  permitted  at  Wash- 
U.gton-Koovt.T   Alrpo'rt. 

T.   J    Lee.    H.   E.   Matheny:    D 
W.    N,    Pharr,    ..<'"ond    pi:  - 
G   C    Nye.  w>cond  pilot;  J. 

This  is  a  true  copy. 

BeXNICS    BEXGTT^rOCR. 

SfejLographer. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  t*^!s   lf?th  day  of  Novrmber 

11)37. 

Ev;:.  TN  Previs  Doraw, 

Notary  PubUe. 

To:    .Mr  Lir.p  Pilots  A5?ior!atlon.  intcrrntlonal   (to  be  submitted  to 

the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce^ 
From:   Local  Council  No.  35, 
Subject:    Washington-Huover  Airport  re.'^trlctlcns. 

Wo,  tliC  undersigned  pik't.s  of  Amerlcnn  .\'.r'incs.  who  comprise 
tie  membership  of  Local  Council  No  35  rc=olve  that:  Safety  restric- 
tions in  connection  with  the  u.se  of  Wa.«hing:on-Hoover  Airport 
are  Justlflahie  and  necedsary.  and  that  the  original  restrictions, 
f  Icced  into  efTect  by  the  Bureau  c'  A:r  Commerce,  with  the  follow- 
lig  stipulations  and  amendments,  .'?hall  govern  and  be  properly 
enforced- 

1.  No  DC-8  ncr  DC-2  equipment  shall  be  allowed  to  land  or  take 
cff  at  the  Wiisliingtou-Hoover  Airport  when  the  cross-wuid  com.- 
ponent  is  greater  than   10  miles  per  liov.r. 

2.  When  indications  are  that  the  cross-wind  component  Is  greater 
than  10  miles  per  hour,  the  pilots  and  all  otbers  should  be  warned 
Bufflcientiy  ahead  oX  time  so  that  a  la.nd;nft  can  be  made  at  Boiling 
I'leld  and  arracg'  ments  made  to  pic'i  up  p-uiijei.gers  and  mail  with- 
out causmfiT  confusion  and  delay 

Further,  we  are  cf  the  opinion  that,  in  the  Interests  of  safety. 
all  operations  ahouJd  be  trauslemed  to  the  new  Boiling  Field  until 
a  safe  airport  is  constructed  :  ir  the  District  jf  Coiumbia.  and  in 
the  interim  no  alr-Une  operations  should  be  permitted  at  Wash- 
In^jn-Hoover  Airport. 

B.  Payne.  B    A.   Carpenter    W    A    McDonald.   W.   P.  MrPail, 
Jno.   S.    Pricer,    M.    M.    Kay.    J.    W.    Jch.uinpeter,    K.   H. 
Jewell.  W    J    Hunter.  L,  P    Hud.son. 
Tills  Is  a  true  copy 

Bjslsjck  BsrRGTTWTjra. 

SLeriographer. 
Subscribed  and  sworn   to  belure  me   thii   18th  day  of  November 
1937, 

EVELTN    PrXVIS    DoRAN, 

tiotary  Public. 


NrwARK.  N.  J  .  October  3.  1937. 
We,  the  underMpned  Ea.-stem  Air  Line  pilots,  resolve  that  the 
recent  safety  restriction  of  Washmgton  Airport  is  Jxistifled  and 
necessary,  and  we  agree  that  in  the  Interest  of  safety  all  opera- 
tions should  be  transferred  to  the  new  BoUinj;  Field  until  a  safe 
eirp^rt  Is  constructed  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  In  the 
Interim  no  alr-llne  ojieratlon  should  be  permitted  for  Washln^jton 
iUrport. 

It  has  t>ecome  evident  that  If  the  pilots  force  the  issue  of  mov- 
l:ag  to  the  new  Boiling  Field,  that  several  pilots  will  lose  their 
run  due  to  the  fact  the  management  of  Eastern  Air  Lines  has 
Btated  that  they  (the  company)  would  be  forced  to  curtail  sched- 
ules. The  pilots  are  therefore  placed  in  a  position  of  being 
forced  to  use  an  unsafe  airport  to  prevent  curtailment  of  service. 

E.  W.  Chandler,  P.  A  Jones  J  H.  Brown.  F.  L.  Dorset.  H  O. 
AJgeltinger,  G  W.  Youn^rman  3d,  Charles  J.  Schuster, 
Jr.  W  M  Hampson,  li  C  YounK,  M.  A.  C.  Johnson, 
E.  A.  Bartier,  L  C.  Claney.  Ge<:>rge  C  Digps.  Cecil  C  Fox- 
worth.  C.  W.  Fltts.  M  L.  Saccr,  James  W  W.lliams.  C.  E. 
Potts,  Eupene  R  Brown.  Douglas  Worthen  (L,  C.  C), 
R.  P.  Hewitt,  H  O  Hudgms.  J  B  Armstronnf.  W  P. 
PhJllippl,  J.  M  Farmer,  F.  B.  Jasu  r,  C,  M,  Robertson. 
R.  W.  Tucker,  W.  B  In  man.  Jr..  P^pa  K.  Smith.  Sam 
H,  Hale 
Tills  Is  a  true  copy. 

BcaNTCE  BmauNDrH. 

Steru^grxipiier. 
Subscrfbed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  November 
l.«7. 

EVXLTN    PRfTiTS    DORAN. 

Notary  Public. 
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rXTIT^rsiON  OF  REMARKS 

Mr,  PLUMLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoixs  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  and  Include 
therein  a  petition  signed  by  the  air-line  pilots  who  land  at 
this  port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  vhere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frjm  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
telegram  received  from  the  Non-Partisan  League  of  Illinois, 
together  with  my  ans^^er  thereto. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  niinoLE? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  brief 
editorial  from  the  Ne\^  York  Times  on  the  subject  of  the 
wage  and  hour  bllL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman   from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CAIL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Members 
failed  to  answer  to  the:r  names: 


Atkinson 
Boylan,  N  Y. 
Broolc.s 

Burlclpy   N  Y. 
Burdiclc 
Cannon.  Wis. 
Coffee   Wa-sh. 
Cole   Md. 


Costello 

Eckert 

Englebright 

Fiannagai. 

Gasque 

Hill,  Wash. 

Izac 

Kleberg 


Roll   No     181 

McGroarty 
Mahon.  Tex. 
Mosier,  Ohio 
Paimlsano 
Bellly 
Richards 
Sacks 
Somers.  N.  Y, 


Towey 

Wiggles^^'orth 

Weaver 

Whelchel 

White.  Ohio 

Wadsworth 

Wolfenden 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  call  400  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Norton,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  were  dispensed  witti. 

EXTFNSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Saeaker,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
addre.ss  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  :here  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURXMENT   OVER 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  three  hours  and  a  half  of  further  general 
debate  today  it  is  the  intrntlon  that  the  Committee  will  rise 
and  the  Hou.'ie  will  then  adjourn  until  tomorrow,  when  the 
reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment  will  be  commenced.  I 
understand  that  on  tomorrow  the  committee  will  support 
a  new  bill,  which  is  no  a-  m  the  hands  of  the  printer.  How 
on  earth  are  we  ijoing  to  know  what  is  in  this  new  biU  when 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  have  it  presented  to  us? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  submit  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry?     If  so,  the  gentleman  will  state  it, 

Mr,  KRAMER.  May  I  ask  the  Speaker  if  we  could  have 
,"5ome  time  tomorrow  to  consider  this  new  bill  before  we 
brpm  the  reading  of  the  measure  for  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  answer  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry- 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  the  Chair  may  state  that 
tills  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  House  on 
tomorrow.  The  Chair  cannot  venture  any  prediction  as  to 
what  action  the  House  may  take. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  CUP.LEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  R-.y  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
addiess  delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  Saturday  night. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  cori.sent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  printing  a  memorandum 
by  me  on  the  subject  of  harbors  of  refuge  for  small  craJt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  Uiere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

the   WAGE   AND   HOTTR    BILL 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  2475)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  fair  labor 
standards  in  emploj-ments  in  and  affecting  Uaterstate  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2475,  with  Mr.  McCormack  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  advise  those  in  control 
of  the  time,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  Committee,  that 
at  the  present  time  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  has 
consumed  1  hour  and  33  minutes  and  has  1  hour  and  27  min- 
utes remaining.  The  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Welch]  has  consumed  1  hour  and  17  minutes  and  has  I 
hour  and  43  minutes  remaining.  The  total  time  consumed 
is  2  hours  and  50  minutes  with  3  hours  and  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  minute  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  Committee. 

Yesterday  I  promised  to  have  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee today  a  clean  bill  containing  all  amendments  adopted 
by  the  committee.  Due  to  a  mistake  In  the  Printing  Office, 
three  sections  of  the  tHU  were  left  out  and  two  others  trans- 
posed. Therefore  we  were  obliged  to  send  the  bills  back  for 
correction.  I  regret  this  error  and  the  delay  resulting  from 
it.  We  shall  have  the  corrected  copy  tomorrow  morning  to 
present  to  the  conmiittee. 

Mr.  O'MALLEY  and  Mr.  KRAMER  rose. 

Mrs.  NORTON.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CMALLEY.  Ls  it  the  intention  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  to  withhold  offering  amendments  until  such 
time  as  the  membership  may  have  the  new  copy  of  the  bill 
in  their  hands? 

Yes. 
And  it  is  the  intention  Just  to  have  de- 


Mrs.  NORTON. 

Mr.  O-MALLEY. 
bate  today? 

Mrs.  NORTON. 

Mr.  KRAMER. 
New  Jersey  yield? 

Mrs.  NORTON. 

Mr.  KRAMER. 


Yes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie  gentlewoman  from 


I  yield. 

I  imderstand  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  to  say  she  expects  to  have  the  copy  of  the  new  bill 
in  the  hands  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  tonight 

Mrs.  NORTON.     Tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  understand  that  there  will  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  tomorrow  a  clean  biU.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  means  Jay  a 
clean  bill 

Mrs,  NORTON,  I  will  explain  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  will 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Just  a  minute,  please,  I  will  say  this,  Mr, 
Chairman.  We  should  have  time  enough  after  we  receive  this 
clean  biU  to  find  out  whether  it  Is  clean  [applause],  and  it  is 
high  time  we  had  more  time  to  discuss  this  matter  than  just 
a  few  moments  before  we  go  back  into  the  House. 

(Here  the  gavel  felLJ 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  one -half 
mJnute  to  answer  a  question  of  the  maionty  leader, 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  May  I  a.sk  the  gt-ntlevoman  from  New 
Jersey  this  question?    Is  it  not  true  that  the  bill  iije  will  have 
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Is  noth.  ng  new  about  it 


tomorrow  coming  back  from  the  Pintins  Office  is  exactly 
the  bill  on  the  desks  of  the  Members  now? 

Mrs.  NORTON.     Exactly. 

Mr.  ItAYBURN.    Therefore,  there 
and  no  one  need  be  surprised. 

Mr.  E31AMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  yield  for  another  questio|i? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KRAMER.     I  want  to  know  Iwhether  that  bill  has  a 
provision  in  it  to  take  care  of  the  agricultural  situation 


the  gentlewoman   from 


Mrs.  NORTON.    It  is  exactly  the 

Mr.  KRAMER.  That  bill  has  no 
care  of  our  fruit  crops,  and  so  forth 

Mrs.  NORTON.    There  Is  no  dlffetence  In  the  bills 

Mr.  SNEUi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
New  Jersey  yield? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  yield  to  the  getjtleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SNElXi.    U  the  new  bill  la  txactly  the  same  as  the 
one  we  h»ve  at  the  present  time,  wh^  can  we  not  start  read 
Ing  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  RATBURN.    I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  It  is  exactly  the  same  in  substa^ 

Mr.  8NZLL.    Oh.  that  U  different 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Just  a  moment 
statement.  I  say  It  is  exactly  th4 
except  the  itaUct  are  not  In  the  bll 
oommlttee.    It  is  exactly  the  same 


blU  without  all  of  the 
marking  out  and  the  printing  in  Itillcs,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
th0  same  word  for  word  as  the  bill  the  committee  reported. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  at  the  present 
time  there  Is  not  a  single,  solitary  Iword  In  the  bill  to  take 
care  of  the  agricultural  situation. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  KRAMER     I  do.  because  I  qave  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  LAicsikTsoir! 

Mr.  LAMBERTBON.  Mr.  Chalmjan.  tliere  has  been  about 
ererythlng  else  in  thU  bill  ratlier 
This  bin  has  not  been  pushed  forward  by  labor.  It  has  conv; 
from  the  President  of  the  United  8t  itcs.  When  his  measa«e 
on  this  subject  came  to  Congress  In 
I  think,  to  make  this  his  second  N 
Senate  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Coul^t  debate.  The  President 
is  most  determined,  refusing  to  tak;  defeat  or  admit  defeat 
He  held  a  grudge  against  the  Supreme  Court  for  throwing 
out  the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  N.  R.  A.  He  was  determined  to  pass 
them  both  again  under  a  slightly  revamped  Supreme  Court 
and  at  the  same  time  arrogate  to  hjmself  more  power  in  the 
executive  department  with  the 
plazmed  to  jam  these  three  thlnRs 
slon  without  the  usual  conalderatioh 
he  quoted  Theodore  Roosevelt  abou 

percent.    Franklin  has  not  admitte4  3^t  in  4V^  years  that  he 
has  fanned  or  even  fouled  the  ball 

The  Joint  bearings  then  came  about.  In  those  hearings 
John  L.  Lewis  and  William  Qreen  w  are  reluctant  to  acquiesce 


In  the  power  given  this  board.    It 
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same  as  the  other  bill. 
such  provision  to  take 


I  had  not  finished  my 
same,  word  for  word, 
as  reported  out  by  the 


yield  9  minutes  to  the 


May  It  was  in  his  mind. 
R.  A.    At  that  time  the 


] -eorganizatlon  bill.  He 
through  the  special  ses- 
In  his  first  inaugural 
,  being  content  to  bat  75 


has  been  my  contention 


from  the  beginning  of  these  hearlxgs  that  the  power  to  fix 
tninimiitn  wages  by  a  board,  giving  them  the  power  to  vary 
them  wherever  tbey  please,  is  glvlig  them  the  power  to  fix 
waga.  This,  under  the  original  bil,  would  make  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  political  board  a  diets  tor  over  industry. 

John  Lewis'  own  words,  summed  \xp  in  the  hearing,  are  as 
foDows: 


•    I  do  not  think  that  undet 
can  affonl  to  ast  up  ui 
with  all  of  the  broad  powers  that 
wsge  flzlBf  w  STKh  In  tb»_eountrj  and 
of  aooM  yean  with 
after  all.  Azzwrtcan 


It  was  mA  the  urge  at  labor  thst  pat  the  signers  on  the 
It  was  tfae  Democradc  wt  tp  and  tba  pressure  from 


aeetlon 


5  of  this  act  the 

here  and  vest  It 

be  nerwBsry  to  cooflxm 

then  go  throogh  a  sU-uggle 

to  determine  wfaeth<r, 

or  Indentured  servants. 


Instr  imentaUty 

mjiy 

tid  t] 
Judleary 


the  organi/a-icn  en  tiie  majority  iidf  that  did  it.  When 
W'li.iara  Green,  about  3  week.^  a^o.  nnally  came  out  again.st 
the  bill,  'he  adni:niitration  leadtro  in  connection  w:th  this 
la::  said.  ■'We'll  sh^w  hun  who  the  real  labor  leader  of  the 
i;n.tcd  States  is."  Thcv  set  about  ti  -•,.«-af.  Iv  to  get  theso 
signers.  The  Labor  Cuminittee  met  ai-^i  irLstructed  their 
(lia'.rwoman  to  annrunce  to  tht  ?Iouse  thai  the  objectionable 
hoard  wr  aid  be  donL-  away  with  should  it  be  allrwed  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  the  Department  of  Labor  substituted.  This 
'vas  done  to  help  get  sii;naturei  after  the  Green  statement. 
Then,  too,  a  "pork  barrel "  wa..^  entered  into  by  the  southern 
larm  leaders,  whose  cotton  bal  was  m  distress.  I  say  cotton 
bill  because  a  majority  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  from 
■he  North  voted  again.5t  the  farm  bill  on  final  passage. 

My  colleague  on  the  conunitiee  from  Connecticut  said,  in 
iubstance.  yesterday  that  a  lot  of  the  majority  had  ridden 
.nto  of!lc'.'  on  the  coaitall  of  the  President  and  they  had 
better  stand  by  him  This  all  goes  to  show  whose  bill  this  is. 
The  C  I.  O  Is  for  the  bill  now  becau.se  Mr.  Green  is  against 
It.  You  will  remember  that  the  threatening  letter  that  was 
read  yesterday  wa.s  from  Homer  Martin,  not  John  L.  Lewis. 
It  came  .second -handed. 

Some  Members  are  .'ayinK  they  are  going  to  stand  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  ha.s  three  bills — the  one  that  Is 
directly  before  us  which  provides  for  the  board,  one  that  I 
opposed  when  it  was  reported  out,  then  the  substitute,  giving 
It  to  an  Independent  administrator  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  the  gentle  chairwoman  Is  ready  to  offer  as  an 
amendment,  and  actually  the  committee  today  favors  the 
Oreen  proposal  and  a  poll  of  them  this  hour  will  indicate  It. 
So  It  1.^  uncertain  when  you  speak  about  this,  what  the 
committee  Is  for. 

Permit  me  to  go  back  to  the  hearings  to  .say  that  Ocn. 
Hugh  Johnson,  who  wa."?  the  t\rnt  adminLstrator  of  the  N.  R.  A., 
wa.s  not  called  to  testify,  neither  was  Donald  Richberg.  but 
Mr.  Richberg  sent  a  stal<-m»'nt  whu  h  I  placed  in  the  Cow- 
cnE.4SinN.\L  Record,  opposing  tiie  bill.  Johnson  has  opposed 
it  vigorously. 

Waf '-s  and  hours  arc  enticing  in  title.  Shorter  hours  and 
more  pay.  aside  from  better  working  conditions  are  perpetual 
slogans  of  labor,  and  prt-perly  should  be.  So  the  title  is  one 
that  nn  one  can  oppise  The  whole  thing  might  properly  be 
left  with  the  several  St.ttes.  most  of  whom  have  already  gone 
a  Icni^  way  on  this  subjx*t.  but  to  put  all  wages  and  hours 
under  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  aims 
at,  Ls  not  mature  m  any  bill  before  this  House.  It  needs  to  be 
recommitted  for  further  study. 

I  want  to  draw  a  c  ntrasl  between  the  progresslveness  of 
Th^cdv  re  Rocs-  v.^l:  a:. J  the  new  dealism  of  Franklin. 
Proerei£ive  RepubLcan.,  30  years  ago  were  fighting  against 
intrenched  special  pnvuege.  In  my  State,  and  that  was  when 
I  went  to  my  first  legislature,  the  progressives  had  just  passed 
the  an ti pass  bill.  State  utility  commissions  were  just  being 
created  to  regulate  rates.  The  people  were  demanding  the 
primary,  doing  away  with  the  boss-ridden  manipulated  con- 
vention. They  were  beginning  to  protest  against  high  tariffs 
whose  equal  benefits  did  not  trickle  into  the  Middle  and 
Central  West.  Teddy  was  wielding  a  big  stick  against  mo- 
nopoly. This  was  the  progressivism  of  30  years  ago.  The 
New  Deal  has  not  hinted  at  trust  busting.  The  one  forgotten 
Department  in  the  Cabinet  is  the  Attorney  General.  Has  any- 
body inquired  in  the  last  few  years  into  why  a  16-hole  wheat 
drill  should  cost  $250?  Has  anybody  looked  any  further  into 
why  cement  is  all  one  price? — two  things  farmers  use.  In- 
stead of  making  onslaughts  on  injustices,  the  New  Deal  seeks 
to  Jack  up  the  delinquent  by  artificial  means,  and  almost 
every  New  Deal  measure  Ls  a  sp>ending  measure  primarily, 
which  creates  a  big  overhead  set-up  with  thousands  of  em- 
ployees with  little  regard  to  the  civil  service.  This  Ls  the 
difference  between  the  two  Roosevelts. 

One  thing  that  would  be  debghtfully  received  today  by  all 
poor  people — farmers  and  laborers — w^ouid  be  cheaper  in- 
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terest  rates.  The  fanners  would  rather  have  the  Prazier- 
Lemke  bill  than  the  Joics  farm  bill.  The  home  owner  would 
rather  have  cheap<jr  interest  rates  tlian  a  political  wage  aJid 
hour  bill.  Yet  last  sftring  the  President  vetoed  it  and  we 
passed  it  over  his  objfction,  holding  down  interest  rates  on 
Federal  land-bank  leans  to  where  they  were.  The  President 
and  Mr   Myers  wanted  to  raise  them. 

This  subject  of  natioaalizing  and  standardizing  wages  and 
hours  is  too  big  to  trifle  with  or  play  politics  with.  Let  us 
recommit  this  bill  for  further  study.  Let  us  leave  it  in  the 
committee  then  until  v.-e  have  determined  in  this  coimtry  for 
sure  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a  dictator.  Let 
us  settle  that  question  first.  Let  us  not  settle  it  over  the 
broken  bodies  of  labor  in  a  political  way. 

My  colleague  from  (Connecticut  asked  the  question  yester- 
day, "Why  should  no:  labor  have  these  desired  wages  and 
hours?"  My  an.>wer  i.;.  "Why  did  you  defeat  parity  price  for 
the  farmers  the  other  day?  You  said  that  parity  for  farmers 
would  bankrupt  the  Nation." 

My  ranking  cV.ieagae  on  the  minority  side  said  thi.s  was 
one  of  the  objective'-  of  the  sp'^ciBl  .session — to  pa.ss  this 
IfR.slatlon  It  was  the  President's  object,  but  there  was  no 
einerg(  ncy  in  this  leulslation  and  It  had  no  business  to  be 
broucht  up  In  a  '  pe(  ial  sr.s.'^lon.  It  v,a.s  done  .so  It  would 
dramatize  it  before  the  country  a.s  an  emergency  and  to  pass 
it  Vsith  curia. led  debate,  and  it  is  taking  a  "pork  barrel" 
to  do  It 

By  the  way  the  "pork  barrel"  Is  one  of  the  dignified  attri- 
butes of  the  New  I>-<il.  Do  you  remember  the  closing  days 
of  the  last  sers;on  wlien  the  Big  Thcmpson.  which  had  not 
been  authorized,  was  hooked  up  with  the  Grand  Coulee,  the 
Casper-Alcovii.  the  Central  Valley,  the  Hila,  the  Natchez 
Tiiice,  and  Skyhne  Drive,  all  In  one  grand  "pork  barrel," 
find  if  m>'t  Presidential  approval? 

Let  us  swat  the  p^rk  barrel!"  Let  us  swat  the  dictator! 
I>-t  u%  stop  throwing  money  to  the  wind!  Let  us  u.se  cur  own 
lieadh!      i  Applause,  1 

Th'-  CHAIRMAN,  The  gt-ntlcwoman  from  New  Jer.iey 
yu'lded  20  mlnu'e-  f)  the  gentleman  from  T-nn'^j-.'-ee  I  Mr. 
McRkvnold.sI,  uhiCh  action  was  accepted  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Tcnnes.see  yielded  10  of  thc-e  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  !Mr.  Wiicoxi.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  still  ha.s  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
rentUnian  from  Teii  lessee  iMr.  McReynoldsI. 

Tiu-  CHAIRMAN,  llie  Chair  unde: stands  tliat  in  consum- 
ing 10  minutes  at  tliis  time  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
consumes  the  remain  ng  portion  of  the  20  minutes  the  gentle- 
woman yielded  to  hiin? 

Mrs.  NORTON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McREYNOLD,3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  House  not 
to  interrupt  nie  during  this  short  time.  We  were  unable  to 
get  more  than  20  minutes  out  of  this  liberal  time  when  we 
procured  2  houis  additional  time  for  general  debate — 20 
minute'^  for  the  opposition. 

I  aided  in  getting  'his  2  hours  additional  time  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  Democrats  representing  the  opp>osition 
should  ha\e  a  fair  division,  and  yet  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  only  given  me  20  minutes  to  be  divided.  This 
rather  indicates  to  me  that  they  are  afraid  of  proper  dis- 
cussion. It  is  hard  to  know  what  bill  we  are  discussing,  be- 
cause it  has  been  announced  that  the  bill  has  not  yet  been 
printed  which  it  is  intended  the  House  rhall  consider. 

Tills  bill  deals  with  the  greatest  economic  question  with 
which  this  country  has  ever  been  faced,  and  it  is  the  most 
far  reaching,  and  I  im  advised  that  the  bill  which  is  .sched- 
uled to  come  in  he^e  tomorrow  will  probably  have  60  dif- 
ferent changes  fron.  the  committee,  and  yet  they  expect  us 
to  take  it  up  and  rive  it  proper  consideration.  The  com- 
mittee Itself  time  and  again  has  changed  the  bill  and  there 
are  very  few.  if  any,  people  on  this  floor,  unless  it  be  a  few 
of  the  members,  h^.ve  any  knowledge  of  what  the  specific 


bill  will  contain  when  it  rome«  before  us  for  roiv^ai  v. it. en 
tomorrow.  The  gentlewoman  fron.  New  Jersey  Mr^  N(ik- 
tonJ  yesterday  said  that  this  baoy  had  hi^m  diitrp  d  on 
her  doorstep  some  time  last  summer  and  -he  wiu-  :.-kinR 
the  House  to  father  It.  We  are  iry.ng  to  find  out  who  its 
daddy  is.  Mr.  Green  of  th-.^  American  Federation  of  Uibor, 
says  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Mr  L«'Wis,  at  that 
time,  did  not  insist  on  or  clai.n  any  pii'enlage. 

The  American  Parm  Bureau  is  agaiiL-^t  it,  the  Na'jonal 
Grange  is  against  it  On"  then  is  forced  to  but  tne  con- 
clusion, and  that  is  that  this  child,  born  out  of  wedlcHk. 
In  impractical  idealism,  has  been  abandoned  by  its  re- 
penting parents,  and  left  upon  the  doorstep  of  the  kindly 
and  gracious  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey,  and  ,sh(  .  not 
being  .satisfied  with  it.  has  kept  on  channmg  it  )n  an  « fTnrt 
to  curry  favor  from  labor,  proven  IndifTerent  to  the  child, 
and  its  self-appointed  nurs*'ma:ds  have  so  mishandled  the 
diapers  and  .safety  pins  until  from  too  frequent  rhanping 
the  pcxir  child  is  now  sufTerlng  from  a  pemiriou.s  .skin  rr .  h. 
IApplau.se  and  laughter.!  The  re.vult  is  that  it.R  idi  ntlty 
would  not  be  recogmz^d  by  its  own  parents,  if  indeed  it  has 
any.  This  trying  to  find  the  father  of  the  bill  reminds  me 
of  that  great  evan«eli.st.  Ram  Jones,  known  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  esptcially  in  the  South,  years  ago  ]!<• 
was  in  my  town  onetime  speak  ng  rughtly  to  five  or  ix 
thou-sand  people  in  a  great  auditorium  He  wa.s  in  a  con- 
truver-sy  v.ith  the  editor  of  the  pap<>r  there  llie  editor 
would  shoot  him  one  day  and  Sarr.  would  ihoot  the  editor 
the  next  night  F;iially  the  editor  of  the  paper  wrote  an 
article  in  which  he  denied  writing  those  ed  torials,  and 
Sam's  reply  was  th;.s 

Whfncvfr  \i:\i  whrmt  Int.')  n  hole,  »r<mrthlnR  '•■-^u^rn  "uf  We 
car;r-,ol  find  nut  vho  1%  the  (hirtrly  nf  the  rrllffirluiv  niii!  if  re- 
rriina«  nic  'if  ihf  Mil.-  Klrl  wlx'  (mtl  u  little  kUty  in  iirr  lup. 
Hh«'  haxl  'P'«)r  IiMir  kilty.  poL-r  littl<-  fcll.-w  I  know  wfm  '.'wr 
matnniii  <ii  but  I  cJnn  t  know  you.'  pap",  lif  niU' t  l>«  h  Ira.ti,:.)^ 
m^u  " 

'Laught'T  and  applau.se, ) 

Mr.  Chairmin,  wli;it  \>  the  bill  that  we  are  ♦•)  rli'iu.'-',? 
We  di; covered  a  few  minutes  agn  tl.at  thi.s  tT»*at  (^rani/.a- 
tion  In  th.s  Hou.se.  that  would  h.ardly  h'sten  to  me  to  rrake 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry  liud  not  yet  ptint^d  the  bill  that  it 
is  proposed  to  have  ticre  as  a  ."uo.vtl'ute  tomorrow.  Do  yn 
think  that  i.-,  proper  considcrauon'r"  I  chargt-  now  th.ar  if 
you  pass  any  bill  of  the  nature  ot  that  comnuttte  print  yoj 
are  going  to  put  the  life  and  d^ath  struggle  of  industry  in 
this  country  in  the  hands  cf  Mme,  Perkins,  of  ihf  labor 
Department,  and  I  shall  prove  It.  They  are  undertak.ni^'  to 
create  a  dictator  in  this  new  bill,  who  will  have  more  au'hority 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States.  If  there  is  any 
tenure  on  his  term,  of  ofTice.  I  do  not  know  it  and  no  pfiwer 
of  removal.  He  will  have  authority  to  send  to  your  bu.'-i- 
ne.ssmen  and  to  my  businessmen  and  demand  their  books. 
The  procedure  is  for  the  commissioner,  or  otherwise  dictator, 
to  appoint  a  committee  consisting'  of  .so  many  representing 
industry,  and  so  namy  representing  labor,  and  he  appoints 
a  chairman  to  rake  investigations  and  report  \o  him.  They 
have  the  authority  to  go  into  your  private  books  and  publish 
them  if  they  so  desire,  and  if  they  mak*^  a  rep)ort  to  the  com- 
missioner and  he  is  not  satisfied  v/ith  this  report  he  has  the 
right  to  fire  them  and  apix)int  someone  else. 

Of  cotiTse.  we  are  gucs.sing  at  what  is  going  to  be  in  the 
bill,  and  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can,  but  under  section  14 
it  is  provided  that  the  Administrator  shall  utilize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  all  the  invest. gations  and  Inspections 
necessary  under  this  section. 

Now,  who  will  make  these  Investigations?  That  devolves 
upon  the  present  Commissioner  cf  Labor.  Mme.  Pcrk:ns, 
who  is  reported  to  have  .said  that  women  and  children  did 
not  wear  shoes  in  the  South.  I  have  seen  no  denial  of  that. 
It  is  going  to  devolve  upon  her,  who  says  that  there  is  no 
difTereniial  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Yet  when 
Harry  Hopkins  paid  our  southern  people,  tmder  P,  W.  A.. 
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dile 


Ai 


manuf&c  urer 


vole 


$19  per  month  he  paid  workers  dolr(K 
York  $52  per  month.    Is  th*t  not  a 

In  wages  we  are  entitled  to  a 
The  standard  of  living   is  cheaper 
Against  relative  to  raiirood  rates, 
us  almost  twice  as  much  to  ship  from 
Unooga — to  Chicago  as  it  does  trom 
It  is  further  to  our  mark/'t  and  costi 
portation.    For  InsUnce,  a 
trtct.  and  one  of  my  friends,  told  me 
was  400  miles  away  from  his  plant 
does  not  exceed  150  miles.    They  art 
in  the  East  than  we  are. 

You  can  put  ail  you  please  in  this 
40  cents  an  hour — and  tliat  la  the 
dustry  wUl  not  work  those  people 
My  friends  from  the  South,  you  kno^ 
will  discriminate  against  you. 

You  well  know  that  some  northen 
this  as  a  tarlfl  against  the  South 
that  the  South  has  been  the  victmi 
foreign  tariff  established  by  the 
now  the  Democratic  leadership  is 
burden  be  placed  upon  us. 

You  men  from  the  South  who 
go  back  home  and  see  your  factori^ 
children  put  out  of  employment, 
fully  Che  alibi  that  you  did  not  even 

You  go  back  home  and  try  to 
of  the  leaders  of  this  House  were 
immediately  tell  you  that  those 
posiUoD;  that  they  would  like  to 
would  have  voted  had  they  not 
tloDS.    That  la  the  way  I  feel  about 
Do  not  you  people  in  the  North 
munications  and  transportation  are 
one  part  of  our  country  you  destroy 
perity?     We  are  great  feeders  to 
You  are  the  reservoirs.    If  you  dry 
from  the  South,  where  will  you 
cago.  we  in  Tennessee  do  a  great 
If  you  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
hatched  for  you  in  Chicago. 

But  they  say  this  bill  is  so  drawn 
ferentlals.    Perhaps  this  is  true 
absolutely  an  impossibility  for  it  to 
of  thousands  of  different  occupatiops 
of  the  same  occupations,  and  you  c 
arately;  they  have  to  be  worked  out 
They  may  appoint  a  committee 
another  for  the  mercerizing  business 
busaiess,  and  so  on.    This  is  the 
done;  it  is  an  absolute  impossibilit 
you  pe<H>le  in  the  South,  or  in 
expect  to  be  dealt  with  except  by 
In  the  Senate  and  the  question  was 
at  that  time  Senator  Black,  now 
the  following  answer,  which  I  qxioU  i 


the  same  Jobs  In  New 
differential? 

rential  in  the  South. 

we   are  discriminated 

an  illustration.  It  custs 

the  town  I  live  In — Chat- 

:;hicago  to  Chattanooga. 

us  more  railroad  trans- 

of  lime  in  my  di.s- 

that  his  average  market 

whereas  In  the  East  it 

more  thickly  populated 


bill  to  make  people  pay 

policy  of  the  bill — but  m- 

who  are  not  worth   it 

that  this  bill.  If  passed, 

writers  have  denounced 

and  ycu  further  knew 

these  many  years  of  the 

ncnhern  RepublicaTiS.  and 

as  bng  that  this  additional 


y<iU 


defend 

f(ir 
les  iders 


been 


be' 


I  will  say  to  tbe  Senator  that  It  Is  my 
not  have  tlie  power  to  Ox  oae  wage 
aod  anotlier  wage  scale  for  another 
■re  tens  of  ttaousands  of  such  untta 
template  any  such  actloo. 


M7  friends.  I  am  as  good  a 
floor.    There  Is  nobody  on  this  Coo] ' 
for  standing  by  the  adminlstratlop 
be  my  old  friend.  Bob  Douchton. 
if  with  me  in  this  fight.    But  I  ant 
home.    I  do  not  want  the  South 
Improve  wages  axxl  I  would  like 
cannot  do  It  this  way.    There  arf 
my  coimtry  who  s«7  that  if  you 
to  close  up  and  go  into  bankruptcy 
your  State.    What  would  happen 
industry  in  your  State,  my  dear 


cf 


ti 


t3 

sU. 
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December  14 


for  this  bill,  when  you 
closed  and  women  and 
cannot  plead  success- 
dream  of  this  condition, 
the  fact  that  some 
this  bill,  and  they  w^Il 
were  in  a  different 
enow  how  those  leaders 
occupj-ing  ofBcial  posi- 
It. 

know  that  modem  com- 
such  that  if  you  destroy 
the  entire  Naaon's  pros- 
people  in  New  Ycrlc. 
up  the  streams  that  flow 
You  people  from  Chi- 
of  business  with  ycu. 
eggs,  no  go:^iiug  will  be 


jou 


ceal 


bit 


that  they  can  grant  dif- 

at  the  same  time  it  is 

be  done.    There  are  tens 

and  tens  of  thousands 

4nnot  work  them  out  sep- 

in  groups.    For  instance: 

the  hosiery  business; 

another  for  the  overalls 

that  it  will  have  to  be 

to  do  it  otherwise.    So 

other  section,  cannot 

This  question  arose 

propounded  to  Mr.  Black, 

Jvstice  Black,  and  he  gaye 


lor 


wiy 


aay 
gn  >ups. 


Judgment  this  board  wovild 

icale  for  one  unit  or  units 

I  nit  or  units,  because  there 

uid  the  bill  does  not  con- 


DemocTBt 


as  anybody  on  this 

that  has  a  better  record 

than  I  have,  unless  it 

North  Carolina,  and  he 

remembering  what  is  at 

(Crucified.    I  would  like  to 

shorten  hours,  but  you 

manufacturers  all  over 

1  this  bill  they  will  haye 

,    Take  the  sawmills  of 

them?    Take  the  sugar 

This  is  the  first  time  I 


have  ever  known  the  bas:nes.s  Intf-resUs  of  this  country  to  be 
glad  Congress  is  in  ses5ion.  and  thty  arc  exp+^ctin?;  seme  aid 
fruin  Congress.  It  is  no  time  for  reform  inpa.sures.  You 
knww  th.«  cond.tioas  Ii  wa^  said  the  ch^:  day  that  there 
art"  more  peupie  dt-mand'ng  r«  Ij-f  iicw  ii.:  a  evt-r  before. 
The  p«'opIe  of  'he  Un.r.<-d  6uit<?s  nr'-  luut^r.K  'O  Congress  to  do 
s<^,rr.' th.:  k'  S  ■.  b  y  cio  rut  fall  duwn  on  the  job.  Do  your 
duty.  Do  what  you  th:nk  is  r.Kht.  FVjiiow  the  dictates  of 
your  own  con;cien.(>  .ind  your  cwn  peui^le.  Ltt  me  say  we 
need  legislation  fur  the  basines-s  intere:a;  instead  of  trying 
to  have  rtformat-c:i  :ii  tha.  time.  Applau^.i  That  is 
what  we  net  d,  Yoii  D(  rr.ocraus  cannot  di.scount  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  dreadful  .sliape.  Yuu  m.i;ht  juu  as  well  walk  up 
likf  men  and  face  ;t,  Thi.s  will  pui  thousand.s  ui  r)eople  out 
of  emplojanent.  I  ask  you  .soutiic  ra  m^a  to  remember  your 
own  d»-/-iiCLs  flrst.  Tlieie  16  no  secti.irialiim  in  my  bosom, 
bu"  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  legislation  paired  that  will 
affect  my  section  differently,  and  yuu  know  ;t.  and  you  can- 
not have  any  alibi  f  c  It  when  you  go  home  if  you  vote  dif- 
ferently on  this  legislation. 

N  )W.  my  fnend.s.  I  appt-al  to  you.  I  want  to  appeal  to 
yo'^  rtason.  I  want  to  appeal  to  your  .sense  cf  fairness.  I 
say  Uiat  this  i.s  too  great  a  question  for  u.s  to  cm^ider  in  this 
way.  Ycu  s<3t  th.it  the  (.pp^jsition  has  been  handicapped; 
tiiai  tiicy  hiw^  no  oppjrtun.ty  to  even  make  a  logical  dis- 
c\xs6iOn. 

U  a  c;:ven  industry  docs  not  obey  the  mandates  of  this 
bill,  '.viiere  do  they  take  the  aliCijcd  offender?  They  take 
him  befure  the  distnct  court.  But  if  h^  has  anjtliing  he 
wantc;  to  file  in  court,  they  send  h.m  to  tlie  ^jircirt  court  of 
appeals,  away  frcm  hi5  home.  With  me,  it  would  be  over 
300  miles  that  one  of  my  petiple  wotild  have  to  travel  to 
Cincinnati  before  they  c<iUld  go  to  tiie  circuit  court  of  ap- 
p<al-.  and  there  the  court  will  only  con^der  legal  matters. 
The  diciator  is  th.-  whole  judge  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  CELLEK.  Mr  Chairm.'^n.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  McREYXOLDS.  No;  I  have  not  the  time.  That  is 
the  trouble.  I  apixal  to  you  boys  from  th*^  South.  Open 
your  eyes.  Remember  the  effect  it  would  have  on  you.  You 
will  remember  that  the  Republican  Stnator  from  Massachu- 
setts vMr.  Lodge!  voted  fur  this  bill  b«:H'ause  he  thought  the 
State  of  Massachu5.etLs  was  netting  an  advantage.  That  is 
the  reason.  I  thank  Gud  there  are  some  men  in  this  House 
from  that  State  who  are  patriotic  enough  that  tlicy  wnil  not 
do  it,  because  Lhey  beUev:  in  a  fair  deal  for  all  people. 
[Applause.  1 

So.  my  friends.  I  owe  as  much  alleprianre  to  my  President 
as  any  of  you,  and  nobody  has  been  closer  to  him  than  I 
have.  But  who  know.^  the  Prpsidrnt  is  for  this  measure? 
I  vinturo  to  say  ho  ha-s  never  read  this  bill.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  time  when  he  sent  that  meastire  In 
,  here  in  May  and  th;s  tiir.e.  We  th'Vjglu  we  were  going  In 
high  at  that  tim.\  Bu.^mess  was  good;  but  now  it  is  dif- 
ferent. The  President  has  recogmzed  this  fact.  Have  you 
heard  a  word  from  him?  I  imagine  Mnie.  Perkins  has 
read  the  bill,  but  I  venture  to  say  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  not  even  read  this  bill,  and  no  Democratic  plat- 
form v.'juld  ever  endorse  a  bill  of  this  character. 

You  can  put  whatever  you  want  to  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, but  we  have  some  rights  when  it  ccmes  to  construing 
the  character  of  legislation  that  is  to  be  pa^^sed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  I  have  taken  about  all  the  tlTie 
that  wcLs  allotted  to  me.  I  wonder  if  the  genllemen  on  the 
Republican  side  can  give  me  any  extra  time?  They  are 
silent 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  what  bill  are  we  considering? 
They  are  asking?  U5  to  suhuitutc  tomorrow  a  bill  that  has 
not  yet  been  printed.  Th^s  bill  should  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee.  Ln  conclusion  I  appeal  to  the  men  from  the 
North,  my  friends  from  the  Ea.5t,  We^t,  and  South  not  to 
sacrifice  labor,  organised  and  unorganized  labor,  not  to  sac- 
rifice industry;  and  I  pray  you  not  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  in  particular  the  people  of 
the  South.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell,] 
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Mr.  DEEN.    Mr.  Cliairman.  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAJJ.  The  gentleman  will  state  the  pailia- 
mentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  DEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
has  sugge.sted  a  parliamentary  situation  which  prompts  thi» 
Inquiry.  Does  a  con.mittee  hi.ve  the  right  under  the  rules 
of  the  Hou.se  to  ix'port  a  bill  which  bears  the  names  of  tv^o 
persons,  neither  of  v.hom  are  Members  of  the  Congress  at 
the  time  the  bill  Is  under  consideration?  In  this  connec- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  attention  to  line  3  In  the  bill 
which  states  that  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Black- 
Connery  Act.  And  r'urther  in  coimection  with  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Mi.  Chairman,  may  I  state  that  neither 
Mr.  Black  nor  Mr.  CDnnery,  the  original  authors  of  the  bill, 
are  Members  of  Congress  at  the  present  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  McCormack).  The  Chair  will  state 
that  while  the  Chair  does  not  feel  that  the  gentleman's  in- 
quiry constitutes  a  ]>arliamentary  inquiry;  yet,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  gentleman,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
that  whatever  consideration  the  gentleman  has  on  the  mat- 
ter he  has  mentioned  would  have  to  be  met  by  way  of 
amendment  rather  than  by  any  other  action.  The  Chair 
does  not  feel  that  the  gentleman  has  submitted  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  but  the  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
gentleman  has  any  objection  to  the  references  contained  in 
the  bill,  that  they  could  be  corrected  by  amendment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Is  it  not  the  probability  that  they  had  to 
go  outside  of  Congress  to  get  somebody  after  whom  to  name 
the  bill,  somebody  who  could  not  be  here  to  protest? 
[Laughter.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not  consider  that  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GREEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will  state  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  GREEN.  What  percentage  of  the  time  has  been 
used  by  the  proponents  of  this  bill  and  by  the  opponents  of 
the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  unable  to  state  that.  The 
Chair  does  not  consider  that  the  gentleman  has  submitted 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Were  the  Chair  able  to  furnish 
the  gentleman  the  answer,  the  Chair  would  be  very  glad  to 
do  so.  All  the  Chair  can  recognize  is  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from  California  control 
the  time.  How  much  time  has  been  used  by  speakers  for 
the  measure  and  by  speakers  against  the  measure  the  Chair 
is  unable  to  advise  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREEN.     A  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Has  it  not  been  the  custom  of  the  House 
that  on  highly  controversial  measures  the  opposition  may 
have  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  time  on  general  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels  that  the  gentleman  is 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  House  to  an- 
swer the  question  himself. 

Mr.  WTSLCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Gm-ORD]. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  remarks  I  am  about 
to  make  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  may  still  be  recognized,  con- 
sidering my  many  former  statements  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

On  May  24.  1937,  the  President  informed  us  that  the  time 
had  arrived  to  take  further  action  to  extend  the  frontiers  of 
social  progress.    He  wrote: 

We  propose  that  only  goods  which  have  been  produced  under 
condltion.s  which  m«'t  the  minimum  standards  of  free  labor  shall 
be  admitted  to  interstate  commerce. 

The  bill  before  us  seems  to  be  the  answer  of  Con^rress  to 
that  message. 

Is  this  purely  another  socialistic  experiment?  What  a 
madhouse  structure  we  have  erected  during  the  last  5  years. 
At  what  a  cost  to  future  generations.    In  this  construction 


the  constituency  which  I  represent  have  hrrtt*  fore  b*'rn 
a.ss)gned  to  the  cellar,  where  the  sfo!rh(iu.^e  .^  tc.i'.illy 
placed,  the  storehou.se  wluch  provides  .su.stinaiuc  for  t)ii..r 
who  occupy  the  upper  floors  of  the  .structure.  Thi.s  bill  pur- 
ports to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  another  room,  v.h.rh 
we  may  possibly  occupy 

My  constituents  believe  that  we  hud  bf.sl  help  In  tiie  build- 
ing of  this  room,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  then  enjoy  a 
little  of  the  sunshine  and  be  freed  from  the  darkness  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  Personally.  I  have  extreme 
fear  that  the  Indeflnlte  conditions  cesizribed  in  this  bill  will 
not  greatly  alle\'iatc  our  condition. 

I  doubt  that  a  sympathetic  architect,  or  architects,  will 
be  placed  in  charge.  Carefully  and  fully  have  I  explained 
to  my  people  the  differentials  contemp  at<^  in  this  bJl.  The 
occupants  of  the  other  rooms  will  probably  refuse  to  pay 
for  proper  hving  conditions  in  ours.  They  will  probably 
still  be  allowed  to  produce  goods  at  Icw^r  cost.  If  the  architect 
is  to  be  sjTn pathetic  toward  their  protestations  regarding 
climate,  economic  conditions,  locations,  willingness  to  woik 
for  small  wages  and  other  great  variety  of  reasons  advanced. 
But  my  constituents,  after  careful  coni;lderation.  telegraphed 
and  telephoned  me  to  sign  the  petition  to  get  a  wage-and- 
hour  bill  up  for  consideration.  I  ha\  e  not  been  able  to  recog- 
nize myself  since  I  signed  that  petition.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  Some  others  of  my  friends  seem  to  have  difB- 
eulty  in  recognition  also.  I  represent  a  constituency,  how- 
ever, now  in  an  extremity  of  indu.strial  inactivity,  which  is 
wiUing  to  grasp  at  any  hope-inspiring  proffer  of  aid  from 
the  Government.  I  should  see  that  they  are  properly  repre- 
sented.   They  send  me  here  to  speak  for  them. 

It  is  disconcerting,  however,  to  those  who  wish  to  help 
labor  to  find  it  so  hopelessly  divided  and  the  two  factions 
waging  such  relentless  battle  for  supremacy.  Difficult  is  the 
task  to  help  people  who  are  unable  to  make  decisions  as  to 
what  they  themselves  desire  for  tliei:  own  good.  Perhaps 
you  noticed  this  jingle: 

I  have  wltnes.sed   many   'irondcrs. 

But  I  fear  this  won't  be  seen: 
The  merging  of  John  IjCwIs 

With  Mr.  William  Green. 

It  looks  like  an  improbability  at  the  moment. 

Long  have  I  pleaded  for  sj-mpathetic  consideration  for 
the  northern  textile  industry.  After  many  years  of  cheap 
labor  competition  from  the  South,  a  devastating  processing 
tax  was  placed  upon  that  industry,  to  pay  the  benefits 
granted  to  agriculture. 

The  invalidation  of  the  A.  A.  A.  saved  us  from  complete 
annihilation.  The  leaders  of  industry  marched  upon  Wash- 
ington, and  the  President  merely  assigned  Cabinet  membt«rs 
to  hear  their  protests.  But  the  Supreme  Court  came  to  our 
rescue.  Our  southern  Members  taunted  us  in  those  days  on 
our  inability  to  meet  that  competition.  I  shall  not  now  take 
your  time,  but  I  will  insert  in  the  Rzcoed  an  excerpt  from  a 
speech  I  made  in  1935  in  answer  to  the  rebuke  handed  to  us 
by  that  very  able  leader,  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Warren  1: 

At  no  time  have  we  claimed  that  this  tax  was  even  the  main 
trouble,  but  we  do  claim  that  thl5  is  the  one  thing  left  to  this 
Congress  where  we  as  a  legislative  body  can  effect  relief  and  per- 
haps remove  this  last  straw  which  has  ha^J  the  effect  of  creating  a 
tremendous  saJes  resistance  to  the  products  of  this  Industry  Bo 
do  not  say  that  we  have  laid  too  mucli  niress  on  this  one  thing. 
Par  from  It.  At  the.se  various  meetings  to  whlrh  the  gentleman 
referred,  many  other  matters  were  freely  and  frankly  dlscu&sed  as 
creating  serlotos  dlfUcultles  in  the  Cfirryiog  on  of  this  Industry. 

The  gentleman  demanded  to  knew  why  we  have  been  unable  to 
keep  our  mills  In  New  England.  He  threw  that  question  at  tu 
with  great  emphasis  and  apparently  In  ndlcuJe  and  with  jjerwonal 
enjoyment.  Every  schoolboy  knows  the  anrrwer  to  that  question. 
As  far  back  as  we  can  remember  his  section  has  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  cheap  labor.  Of  late  years,  and  even  today  under  the  code, 
it  still  manages  to  enjoy  that  tremendous  advantage  With  pmp<T 
pride  New  England  can  say  that  It  has  for  many  years  been  able 
to  meet  and  overcome  this  disadvantage  through  sheer  ear  lenry 
It  Is.  however,  a  matter  of  shame  to  us  that  In  this  great  fight  for 
equal  opportunity  much  northern  capital  has  gone  into  the  Scjuth. 
lending  additional  strength  to  that  competition,  and  many  New 
England  textile  operators  have  aKso  moved  their  plants  there.  In 
order  to  take  advantag*  of  these  labor  conditions.     And  to  make 


At  wriat  a  cost  to  lUtlire  generations.     In  this  construction    l    order  to  take  advaatag*  at  these  l&bar  c»ndiUon».     And  to  make 
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tenantry 


own  dwellng 

Wilms 
ragl  Wt 
tij,  y 


our  fljbt  •tffl  mor«  dlOimli,  M  U  feared 
vho  wUI  secretly  endeavor  to  retain  sucIl 
for  tbetr  own  profit. 

How  doea  tbe  gaotlemaa  from  Karth 
ftiCUnd.  which  baa  ao  lone  V***^  much 
In  addition,  enartert   many  btunanltarlai 
the  employees  more  bearable  and  the 
the  employer?    la  be.  Indeed,  proud  that 
o«r  tnduatrtea  by  the  low  wa^ea  paid  to 
be.  indeed,  proud  at  tba  aytam  of 
Is   hla  own  aectloa? 

Compare  tbe  ittuatton  at  the  textile 
what  has.  at  lewt,  baen  that  of  thoae  in 
baa   bean   able  to  own  thetr 
of  erlctlon  and  have  the  happlnai  that 
of  a  home  free  fr<»n  the  dictatea  and 
taunt  New  Bncland  in  this  matter,  to 
In  the  South  nave  baan  and  ara  what 
pUeaUon  to  auggeat  that  we  ought  to  go 
ttons  in  order  to  retain  our  mills  Is 
ahould  win  the  plaudits  of  his  hearers. 

Mew  Bngland  has  given  mix^  to  tbe 
man  of  the  plcnaer  type  tut  at  bar 
buUd  up  your  varlmia  Industries  all  ove* 
paid  enormous  tazaa  by  compartaon  with 
know  that  men  of  thrift  and  Industry  !!▼<  i 
alwaya  workad  and  saved.    They  have  not 
upon  tbsm.    They  have  not  had  cheap  ~ 
our  section  were  not  brought  up  to  be 
upon.    Our  whalers  went  to  tha  farthest 
made  a  UtUa  mammj.  and  whan  that 
wtlttflg  to  experiment  and  mvaat  In  tba 
daqra  how  hsfipy  tJba  South  waa  that 
tardav  tha  speaeh  at  tha  gentlenian 
WsBBDCl  waa  caratally  prepared  and 
■Mt  wttk  Cha  anprabattoB  at  a  great  pal 
uaea  at  too  much  aatMafctlan 
l*a  aUIa  could  not  conqseta  with 
tf  tha  oountry.     Bo  I  have 
U>  plaatf  and  to  piutset  with  i 
that  giaatly  oaaded  reUsf  may 
tout  atrtckan  tatfustry, 
South. 


that  there  wQl  be  thoae 
oondltloDS  tn  the  code 


dare  to  taunt  Hew 

s  to  labor  and. 

laws   to   make   life  for 

at  which  fell  upon 

pirn  State  eould  bait  away 

and  children?     Is 

ao  largely  obtaining 


Carolina 
hi  jtvrT 


exj  ense 


oomp  !tltlon. 


ttis 


TodAj  the  aboe  Is  on  the  other  f  oo 
ful  thst  they  canaot  meet  imir 
the  South  who  have  been  cocnpetlng 
substandard  conditiODs  believe  that 
Injurious  to  you.  and.  converady.  of 
of  the  country.    You  who  have 
acainst  bureaucratic  control  and 
fall  to  recognise  youraetvea  in  the 


kwdng 


As  I  ny.  you  have  erected  this  madhouse.  You  have 
ezlHUisted  our  credit  and  largely  w&ted  the  savings  of  our 
Now  we  must  occupy  the  era  zy  structure  which  you 
have  built.  If  we  can  have  but  on<  room  In  which  there 
BM7  be  a  ttttle  gnniitht.  my  people  i  re  urging  me  to  think 
very  carefully  before  rejecting  even  s  leh  poor  quarters. 

Our  worry  this  af temocm  is  not  on  y  about  present  condi- 
tions. Thov  Is  the  matter  of  the  trade  agreement  with 
Qnmi  Britain,  by  which  she  may  poa  sibiy  buy  more  of  your 
raw  cotton.  But  when  that  trade  agreement  is  consum- 
■latsd  we  are  fearful,  indeed,  of  tlie  result  to  the  whole 
cotton  and  textile  industry  of  the  Ui  lited  States. 

Our  protests  f**fn*"tiy  have  not  rsceived  much  attention 
when  other  trade  agreements  have  be{>n  under  ccHisideration. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Members 
Democrats  have  80  percent  of  this 


me.  one  of  the  little  20-percent  noino  rity.  to  help  bail  out  a 
msasiire  by  stgning  a  petition  on  ai^  administration  propo- 
sition. 

I  ivmpathise  with  you  Donocrats 
the  vktory  of  your  party,  have  been 
Demoerati  of  fhe  North.  You  had  m  ore  cacsideration  given 
you  in  ooDnsction  with  the  antilyncldng  aiMl  other  matters 
vital  to  yott  under  the  Etepublicans  when  that  party  was  in 
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employee  of  his  locality  with 

ew  fi^land,  where  labor 

houaea  without  fear 

from  the  enjoyment 

of  an  employer.     To 

that  labor  condltlorLs 

ahould  be.  and  by  Im- 

b  lickwmrd  to  »<TniiM-  condl- 

m^  an  argiunent  such  as 

entire  country,  not  only 
taking  great  risks  to 
this  country.     She  has 
moat  other  States.     You 
there.    Our  people  have 
had  other  people  to  wait 
l^hor.    Tbe  young  men  in 
gentlemen  to  be  waited 
corners  of  the  earth  and 
liittaatry  ended  they   were 
t^octOe  tndttstry.    In  those 
A^land  did  It  I     Yes- 
North  CarDllna    [Uz. 
read.    Seemingly  It 
party,  but  to  me  It 
the  thought  that  New 
<  be  eonditlona  r^r**"g  in 
now  taken  my  turn  to 
the  power  I  poeaeas.  to 
3e  afforded  to  this  great 
In  tbe  North  or  tn  tbe 


tr  im 

Bklirnlly 

poltleai 


They  are  now  f  ear- 

You  people  of 

against  us  under  such 

legislation  will  prove 

benefit  to  my  part 

the  floor  and  talked 

today  must 

glass  of  the  recent 


great 
takei 
cei  traUzatlon 


I  if  the  House  that   the 
wdy.    It  was  hard  for 


of  the  South  who,  in 
forced  to  embrace  the 


However,  tf  tt 
would  he  i«ffl 
for  your 


tree.  I  think  there 
tree  is  still  shaken 
sympathy  In  the 
IssdhrSniwit  In  wiiidi  joq  find  yoi  c selves.    Tb^  northern 


DsnocTst  most  bs  synpsthetic  and 


re^onsive  to  what  his 


of  bim  sEd  he  will  bs  unable  to 


pstait  of 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Will  the  gentleman  y.eld? 

Mr.  GIFPORD.     I  yield  to  the  gentk  man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gentleman  ha.s  mentioned  the  pro- 
posed trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain  that  Is  being 
talked  so  much  about.  Would  the  gentleman  mind  giving 
us  his  opinion  on  the  amazing  and  to  me  most  startling  state- 
ment issued  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kennedy  last  night? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.  1 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ch-lerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  sottj  to  have  to 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  In  opposition  to  this  bill.  In  fairness 
to  him  I  must  say  he  is  rather  enthusia-stically  misguided.  I 
usually  follow  him.  and  am  always  happy  to  do  so.  I  admire 
his  fine  work  as  chairman  of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
But  this  bill  marks  a  cleavage  In  our  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  primarily  on  account  of  the  untoward 
and  sometimes  wretched  labor  conditions  that  exist  in  some 
of  our  States  In  the  South,  8md  unfortunately  in  some — 
thank  goodness  only  a  few — of  our  Northern  States,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  bring  in  the  instant  bill.  It  Is  because  of 
the  "chiseled"  wages  paid  to  the  employees  and  laboring  men 
of  those  sections  of  the  country  that  we  are  compelled  to 
bring  into  this  House  a  bill  of  the  character  we  are  consid- 
ering today.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  sectional.  I  deplore 
arousing  sectional  feelings.  Conditions  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  cause  the  instant  bill.  It  is  pri- 
marily on  account  of  some  of  the  labor  conditions  that  exist 
In  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  kindred  States  that  the  Presl- 
doit  of  the  United  States  came  forth  with  his  message  and 
said: 

AH  but  the  hopelessly  reactionary  will  Agree  that  to  conserve 
our  primary  reeouroes  of  manpower,  government  must  have 
some  control  over  maximum  hours,  mlnlinuin  wages,  the  evU  of 
chiitl  labor,  and  the  exploitation  oX  unorganized  labor. 

I  say  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt  that  any  num  or 
woman  who  opposes  the  principle  enunciated  tn  this  bill  is, 
in  the  language  of  the  President,  Just  a  "hopeless  reac- 
tionary," and  I  apply  that  epithet  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  and  to  anyone  else  who  offers  opposition  to  the 
bill's  underlying  tenets.  I  do  not  like  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 
I  disagree  with  s<xne  of  Its  provisions.  I  shall  try  to  amend 
the  bill.    But  with  its  purposes  I  am  in  thorough  accord. 

The  President  also  said: 

But  there  are  a  few  rudmfjntary  standards  of  wtiich  we  may 
properly  ask  general  and  widespread  observ-ance.  Failure  to  obeerve 
them — 

Namely,  these  rudimentary  standards — 

mu5t    be    regarded    as    socUUly    and    pconomically    oppressive    and 
xinwvirrantcd  \inder  almost  any  circumstance. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Tennes.soe  to  read  again  the 
message  of  the  President.  I  say  that  not  only  is  he  a 
hopJessly  reactionary,  if  he  opposes  this  bill's  intended  pur- 
pose, but  he  Is  blind  to  progress.  I  brand  all  those  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  purposes  of  this  bill — namely,  to 
lift  up  labor  and  blot  out  exploitation  of  workingmen  as 
to  wages  and  hours  and  kiil  child  labor — as  illiberal 
obstructionists. 

THX     Bnx     IS     NOT     PIRTKCT 

The  bill  has  lots  of  flaws.  It  cx5uld  be  revised  in  many 
ways.  It  will  create  dislocation  in  some  industries.  It  will 
mean  severe  jolts  in  certain  sections.  It  will  cause  difficul- 
ties in  some  plants.  That  is  unfortunate.  Ycu  cannot  sat- 
isfy all  factions  and  all  sections.  You  cannot  even  attempt 
to  placate  all  schisms  in  labor's  ranks.  I  am  a  believer  in 
the  pragmatic  theory  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  Ttiis  bill,  with  perfecting  amendments,  will  bring 
about  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  We  do 
have  shocking  hours  of  labor.  We  have  unspeakable  con- 
ditions. We  have  wretched  payment  of  wages.  There  are 
thousands  of  employers  who  must  be  chastened  and  taught 
to  recognize  the  rlj^hts  of  labor.  We  would  indeed  be  cruel 
and  inhiiTTiAn  ix  we  did  not  harken  to  the  pleas  of  labor. 
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These  pleas  must  be  answered.    This  bill  is  a  fairly  decent 
answer. 

THERE    ARX     FKOBABLT     ONI.T     4.000,000     nTVOLVTD 

Frankly,  what  is  all  the  shooting  for?  This  blQ  excludes 
agricultural  workers,  domestic  workers,  those  engaged  in 
dairy  farming,  cotton  processors,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
canning  indu.stnes:  salesmen,  both  on  the  inside  as  well  as 
these  working  on  the  outside,  are  excluded;  and  all  workers 
involved  in  seasonal  industries  are  outside  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Just  4,000,000  employees.  I  am  informed,  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bill.  Frankly,  that  is  hardly  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

WE   SHOVLD   FOLLr,w   THE   PRESIDENT'S  LEAD 

The  President  suggested  that  Congress  set  certain  rudi- 
mentary standards  in  the  manufacture  of  products  of  goods 
that  enter  into  interstate  commerce.  These  standards  in- 
volve minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  and  the  elimination 
of  child  labor.  Those  enlightened  States  that  have  been 
fair  to  labor  m  this  regard  have  nothing  to  fear.  Those 
Staffs  that  have  not  been  fair  to  labor  in  this  regard  do 
have  something  to  fear.  In  a  word,  all  the  bill  does  is  to  take 
off  the  edge  of  exploitation.  In  States  like  New  York,  stand- 
ards will  be  far  higher  than  any  that  could  be  set  by  this 
bill.  If  the  jurisdiction  of  the  labor  authorities  cannot  go 
beyond  40  cents  per  hour  and  cannot  go  below  40  hours  per 
week,  our  people  in  New  York  have  nothing  to  fear.  Wages 
in  New  York  are  usually  above  40  cents  per  hour,  and  the 
hours  of  labor  are  rarely  above  40  per  week. 

OBJECTION.S  VOICED  DO  NOT  HOLD  WATER 

The  first  objection  voiced  against  this  bill  is  that  we  might 
be  making  the  ."^ame  mistakes  as  we  did  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  labor  standards  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  were  interwoven  with  fair  trade  practices.  Tlicy 
were  included  under  one  roof  in  the  .same  code.  This  was  a 
mistake.  It  resulted  in  workers  bargaining  away  their  in- 
terests as  consumers  and  allowing  hiprh  monopoly  prices  to 
be  set  and  a  high  price  structure  to  become  rigid,  in  return 
for  wage  and  hour  concessions.  Under  the  instant  bill,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  such  po-sibiHty  for  such  bnrgainins?. 

The  .'=eccnd  objection  is  that  the  bill  paves  the  way  for 
Government  wape  fixing,  and  that  the  wage  structure  will 
thus  become  frozen.  Some  labor  leaders  believe  that  any 
Govcrnmor.t  action  with  respect  to  labor  is  hostile  and  wiil 
interfere  with  trade-union  activity.  Tliere  are  other  labor 
leaders  who  bt^lieve  that  the  Government  has  a  useful  func- 
tion and  can  I-.elp  labor  in  providing  the  machinery  for  col- 
lective bargammz,  guaranteeing  civil  liberties  for  labor,  and 
.setting  minim.um  stimdards.  Resrardles-s  of  these  conflicting 
views.  I  b-l:eve  that  this  bill  can  be  of  great  help  to  labor. 
Labor  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  on!y  .step  in  when  It  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Where  labor  can  take  care  of  itsell",  the  Government  can  and 
will  strp  aside.  Where  labor  is  weak  and  tottering,  labor 
has  no  oihor  recoiuse  but  to  ask  the  Government  to  step  in 
and  help. 

The  third  objection  is  that  the  bill  might  put  marginal 
firms  out  of  business  and  therefore  the  depression  will  be 
made  greater.  I  believe  an  adequate  answer  to  that  is  that 
we  can  never  rescue  business  from  a  depression  by  exploiting 
labor,  by  cutting  wages,  and  by  ha\'ing  a  market  which  labor 
cannot  utilize.  On  the  other  hand,  by  increasing  wages  and 
by  making  the  conditions  of  labor  livable  and  fair,  we  can 
bring  about  an  increase  of  purchasing  power  and  thereby 
rescue  business  from  the  depression. 

As  regards  the  fourth  objection,  that  this  bill  will  do  away 
with  collective  bargaining:  The  greatest  weapon  that  labor 
has  is  collective  bargaining.  This  bill  will  not  interfere  with 
this  weapon;  it  will  simply  supplement  collective  bargaining 
where  necessary.  In  all  cases  where  collective  bargaining 
docs  not  exist,  this  bill,  like  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act.  comes  forward  to  t^upplfment  it.  In  other  words,  this 
bill  does  not  take  the  place  of  collective  bargaining  but 
simply  .supplements  it.  No  labor  board,  no  labor  adminis- 
trative group  can   replace  or  should  replace  labor   unions. 


More  can  be  secured  by  labor  through  collective  bargaining 
than  by  law.  I  repeat;  collective  barKamuig  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  this  bill. 

CHILD     LABOt 

Let  us  consider  the  child-labor  pro\islon  of  this  b:!!  Ix't 
us  consider  the  roster  of  States  which  have  rejeet<xi  the 
child-Labor  amendment.  Very  significantly,  we  find  tluU 
many  of  the  Members  w.io  have  appeared  or  will  appear  in 
this  rostrum  in  opposition  to  the  pending  bill  come  from 
States  which  have  rejected  the  child-labor  amendment. 
Herewith  set  forth  is  a  list  of  the  States  which  have  actually 
rejected  the  child-labor  amendment,  together  with  the 
method  and  date  of  rejection,  as  well  as  the  date  on  which 
notification  of  rejection  was  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
State: 


state  ri'iectiuna 


(  OTitU'rliciil 

PcUwarc. 

norila, 

(i(v>n;ia 

Kaiisis  1 

Iy<)u>;!iaa 

M;ir>  Liri'l 

-M  tN-;n  hii'^PtUs 

Mi«snurl 

North  Cftro'tna 

.■~i;uili  <^!uuliim 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Nermont 

\  rgmia 


Joint  ro«<)U!finn  nf  rnrijTf.s.s  fr'^r'o^inc 
the  airn'tiiliiiriit  n  )<rti'<t   m   .vuite 
and    Moil.'*    i.f    Ki  i.rr>.'iiiali\o-*    nl 
Conni-cticut,  ^■.•>     i,  ;,,.i.'..  ;i:i  1  Feb 
11.  li'iS.  rcsiH  itivi'iy. 

Re.sohitiiiri  i>ru;>.iMi.^  niUtii-HlMin  r»>^ 
]or!o-.1  liy  ll.ilisr  i>1  Itr-pro-cn'.u  v.'5 
Rrul  .-^nale  of  lii'l:i»,-uc,  Jan  2h, 
lifJ.'.,  arul  teH   i  lyi",,  nwi-t-iLvely. 

Re-sohition  of  M.iy  M,  v,i.'^ 

Rpsolutioii  of  .\ui   '">,  1';>.4 

Hosotution  .)f  Jan,  ::.  I'.C.    niiumNp.l 

Jin   .•«!.  IW.'.'. 
Kftsoluiioti   iTolio.-sin:  ratification   rp- 

i'-c\fi  }\  Hini.sc  (.(  lu'pn'.-dUiit.wiij 

(if  I  oi];-iijtl.1.  J  I. re  ^T.  l"i:.'4 
He.x^hitioi!  of  rrjcctiou  .ipjirme'l  .Mar 

It.  li'-T 
Pru[>osfl     'i!!!!  niiriPnt     rrJjH'ted     ly 

tH^iiate  o(    Ma.^>;Khii.vtLs,    »h.  1«, 

ISyZ*!.  ;U)d  liuU-M.'  o(  helirown;:ili\os 

S(!opl«vil     rrschition     rfirrtu:;     the 

lJH>I>osed  KincKiinent.  ^>b  1«,  IVJi, 

Kt'soljtiiin  (>;  M^tr.  jti,  r.12:,  

Ki-soliitioti  of  Aiie   Si.  l\,-M ._. 

Ke.'-olui:'>li  of  J:in    -T,  la25 ',,, 

lir:-vjh:';'.ri  jfralillt.aliuurcjei.te'l  Feb. 

11,  iy;!7. 

RowihiHon  of  Feb.  4.  1B25 

Resolution  of  Jan.  27,  1925,  approved 

Feh.  2,  IViS. 

Resolution  of  Feb.  2r^  \<j2.'> 

Resoiutioii  of  J;ia  X  IXT. 


y<-\<     IS,  1925 


Kfti.     5.  IMS 


Mar 

i9.tni 

l.S,  I»I4 

Keh 

IZ  1925 

M:j- 

21.  1927 

N1.1V 

!0,  :'.iu 

Miir. 
Nov 

.\!,ir. 

SI.  <.U'J* 
-•l.  ilJ2.'i 

Kfh. 
.Nt.if 

1  u  1U2: 
i  I'xts 

M  if 

IN.  ''>J' 

•  .\  n\<oUition  pro|>o!:inirratiflcatii>D  was  Tot<vl  uf>on  by  tho  Km  ;i;  ~."  r  •■  Feh  ].v 
K'37,  the  <le«i<)im:  \oie  in  favor  of  tbe  resolution  hi-iue  (^m  by  iln  1  i.-uiiMini  (.  iv- 
t'rnor  ffk*  preyi-linR  oftioer)  to  bresik  aa>-20iie.  ludiy.'  isjur  the  i.-ni--  .'  rij.,-.  ,1  nt  1- 
livtvi  [iL-vswl  ihc  rpsoluiion.  Ju<iitial  prfx^'«>'iinir'  were  un  iort'ikt-n  i  '.  iIlciL-in?  t.'.e 
\ '-.;'•  Ml  itie  i,icuit-iinrit  ^lO\l[Qor,  :13d  ^wiiJmu'  .sctllcinpii'  o!  t'n.s  rorilrovcr^y  the 
.■>»><Tr':iry  of  <i  ,;<.  ,,'  ■':,-  I'n.lPil  .-^fiJi's  I,...  ij'.;t  bftli  a  .'.ilK-d  uffiltaicul^ou.  (.-.oc  ilie 
■Io;)C.ka  Daily  Capil.i!,  1-t'l).  77,  ltf37  ) 

Very  likely  many  of  these  States,  in  rejecting  the  cliild- 
labor  amendment,  wi."h  to  continue  child  labor  within  their 
borders.  Tliis  is.  indeed,  a  dreadful  blot  on  their  escutcheon. 
They  certainly  cannot  come  forward  i:nder  the  guise  of  liack- 
neyed  State  rights  and  say,  "You  cannot  come  into  our 
borders  and  say  what  we  shall  or  shall  not  do  with  reference 
to  the  foul  child  labor  within  our  borders."  They  cannot, 
and  should  not.  remain  impervious  to  our  importunings. 
Child  labor  cannot  be  justified  on  any  grounds. 

Mr.  LAMBETH.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  LAMBETH.  What  did  the  gentleman's  own  State  do 
with  reference  to  the  child-labor  amendment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  wiU  tell  you  that  the  people  of  New  York 
v.ant  the  child-labor  amendment.  New  York  neither  re- 
jected or  accepted  the  amendment.  One  branch  of  our  legis- 
lature adopted  the  amendment:  the  other  branch  rejected  it. 
It  was  adopted  by  that  branch  of  the  legislature  controlled 
by  the  Democrats  and  was  rejected  by  that  branch  controlled 
by  the  Republicans.  The  so-called  up-State  Republicans 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  child-labor  amendment,  be  it 
said  to  their  ."^hame.  We,  the  I>mocrats  of  New  Ynrk.  want 
the  amendment.  We,  the  D' mocrats  of  New  York,  will 
always  stand  in  the  way  of  cluld  labor.     [Applaujie.J 
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I  and  inhiiTTiAn  ii  we  did  not  barken  to  the  pleas  of  labor. 
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In  addition  to  New  York,  the  States  of  Alabama,  MlssU- 
slppi.  Nebraska,  and  Rhode  Island  h;  ive  not  as  yet  taken  final 
action  on  the  child-labor  amendme  it.  All  the  other  States 
not  heretofore  mentioned  have  rati  led  the  same. 

In  justice  to  some  of  the  States  that  have  rejected  the 
amendment  I  will  say  the  following :  New  York  has  an  excel- 
lent labor  law.  and  to  the  main  tiese  laws  prohibit  chiM 
labor.  North  Carolina,  the  State  whence  comes  otir  distin- 
cuiahed  colleague  [Mr.  I^ucbethI,  lor  whom  I  have  a  hlgti 
asd  affectionate  regard,  is  making  impressive  strides  tn  its 
labor  laws. 

There  appeared  In  the  June  9,  19!  7,  Issue  of  ttie  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  an  taterestlng  article  by  ThomM  L.  Stokes, 
whereto  he  states  that  a  number  of  s  outhem  legislatures  have 
taken  iteps  recently  to  improve  ttetr  State  labor  statutes, 
which  to  many  cases  have  been  weakened  and  riddled  with 
looirticdes.  and  which  have  been  a  contributing  factor  in  the 
southward  migration  of  low-wag;  todustrles.  He  draws 
attCDtlon  to  impressive  improvemei  ,ts  to  the  laws  m  certain 
of  the  Southern  States,  but,  as  on(  reads  of  these  changes, 
the  conclusion  Is  toescapable  that  t  le  standards  are  still  low 
and  that  a  Federal  statute  is  impei  ative. 

My,  WELCH.  Hx.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  mtoutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  IhSi.  Jekks). 

Mr.  JENES  of  New  Hampshire.  :  i£r.  Chairman,  before  this 
Rodwe  there  has  been  no  leglslatioi  l  of  greater  national  im- 
ixirtance  or  more  hn*"*"^  signifies  oce  than  this  wage-and- 
bour  bUL  Its  provisions,  to  the  ma  n.  affect  that  large  group 
of  semiskilled  and  unskilled  worcers  scattered  over  the 
width  and  brewlth  of  this  land,  ind  todirectly  affect  the 
bitorests  of  evezy  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the  en- 
tire coxmtry.  For  that  reason  thlj  legislation  deserves  and 
fftv>Hir^  have  the  }vn$^rtt£>4  attentifm  and  consideration  of 
evezy  Member  of  this  body. 

Let  us  hastily  construct  a  mental  chart  of  the  labor  groups 
to  this  country.  On  the  basis  of  the  1930  census — I  have  been 
unable  to  secure  any  later  figures- -we  had  6,282.687  skilled 
workers,  7,977,572  semiskilled  wor  lers.  and  14.008.869  un- 
ddOed  worters.  It  U  with  the  latt  sr  two  groups,  mmus  the 
farm  and  other  exempted  classes  o  workers,  that  this  bill  is 
ooncemed.  On  the  basis  of  the  1930  figures,  it  could  be 
roaghly  estimated  there  are  somevhere  between  twelve  and 
ftmrteen  million  semiskHled  and  ma  killed  workers.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  this  wage  and  hour  legislat  on  is  to  stabilize  employ- 
ooent  and  raise  the  general  standai  d  of  living  for  this  group 
of  workers. 

At  the  oataet,  I  want  to  say  that  I  most  heartily  favor  the 
basic  prlzkciples  of  this  measure— th  %t  is,  the  establishment  of 
a  decent  m'"*"*""  wage,  the  settto  [  of  reasonable  maximum 
working  hours,  and  the  abolishmen :  of  child  labor.  I  believe 
tlial  the  adoiitlon  of  these  prtncipl  es  would  be  a  step  to  the 
rtslit  direction. 

Ih  the  course  of  my  lifetime  I  hi  ive  stood  on  both  sides  of 
the  reservation.  In  my  early  years  I  was  a  worker,  receiving 
a  pay  envdope  on  Saturday  night  i,  after  working  10  hours 
tfery  day,  and  for  many  years  1 1  ras  an  employer  who  had 
to  fiBd  ways  and  means  to  meet  a  p  ly  roll  each  week.  During 
my  thirty-odd  years  as  an  emptor  r  of  labor  not  one  of  my 
employees  ever  teat  a  stng^  day^  i  rork  on  account  of  strike, 
lock-out,  or  any  dUfcrence  with  tl  e  management  Because 
of  my  personal  experience  as  emp  oyee  and  employer,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  to  a  position  to  view  tUs  issue  from  both  angles, 
and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  am  convinced  beyond 
any  shadow  of  doubt  that  until  sue  i  time  as  there  is  brought 
ahout  a  more  equitable  dlstributl<|n  of  the  i^oAts  between 
tDdnstry  and  labcar,  so  as  to  enable 
he  to  absorb  on  a  larger  scale  the 
agrlcaltnre.  the  necessary  balance 
mand.  which  is  so  vital  to  natloial  prosperity,  cannot  be 
a^rf******  In  other  words,  the  pure  hastog  power  must  be  put 
Into  the  pockets  at  the  rank  and  fi  e  of  the  cnrwrnntng  pubUn 
If  the  prodocka  of  tndustry  and  agri  culture  are  to  be  abecrbed 
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the  mass  cansumlng  pub- 
products  of  industry  and 
between  supply  and  de- 


I  am  fuliy  aware  that  th-  ad?nini.<trnt;cn  of  this  act  will 
present  certain  problems  that  only  t;ine  aiid  e.xpcrience  can 
solve.  I  concede  the  administrative  imperfections  of  the 
measure  as  it  now  stands,  which,  by  inference,  are  recog- 
nized m  the  bill  itself  in  th^iL  it  makes  specific  provision  that 
the  administrator  shall  from  Lime  to  tune  make  recommen- 
dations for  further  legi.  lation  in  connection  with  the  mat- 
ters covered  by  the  act.  I  am  even  hopeful  that  through 
the  numerous  amendments  to  be  offered  and  discussed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  before  final  action  is  taken  on  the 
bill  that  the  measure  will  be  further  clarified  and  improved. 
I  very  frankJy  admit  that  I  am  som.ewhai  dubious  regarding 
the  administration  of  this  act.  I  opposed  from  the  begin- 
ning the  establishmtni  of  a  board  to  administer  this  act, 
because  I  seriously  question  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  huge 
Federal  agency  here  m  Washington  vested  with  practically 
unlimited  power  over  industry  and  labor  throughout  the 
entire  country.  In  my  opinion,  the  appointment  of  Em  ad- 
ministrator to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  in  conjunction  with  the  State  labor  divisions,  thus 
localizing  and  giving  each  Sute  a  voice  m  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act,  is  preferable. 

Unlike  many  issues  that  come  before  us,  the  division  of 
opinion  over  i-i^is  legislation  appears  to  be  engendered  not  so 
much  by  partisanship  as  by  sectionalism.  Strangely  enough 
it  is  from  the  sections  where  the  enforcement  of  this  act 
would  do  the  most  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  that 
the  greatest  opposition  is  coming  and  the  greatest  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  wisdom  of  passing  it. 

Quite  naturally  it  follows  that  a  heterogeneous  population 
such  as  ours,  spread  over  an  area  the  siae  of  this  country, 
is  boimd  to  develop  varying  standards  and  conditions  that 
m  due  time  become  stabilized,  static,  and  habitually  ac- 
cepted. Because  it  is  easier  to  settle  in  a  groove  and  move 
along  to  it  as  best  we  can,  we  are  not  prone  to  exert  our- 
selves to  change  until  we  reach  an  impasse  that  literally 
forces  us  to  bestir  ourselves  to  meet  changed  conditions  and 
circumstances  that  can  no  longer  adequately  and  efficiently 
fit  or  move  m  the  old  groove. 

But,  however,  that  may  be  and  from  whatever  section  we 
may  come,  each  and  every  one  of  us  is  confronted  with  a 
condition  that  is  universal  and  that  must  be  adjusted — from 
the  border  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — 
before  we  can  hope  to  make  any  further  progress  and  t)egln 
to  hit  on  all  12  cylinders  agato.  It  has  long  been  a  recog- 
nized fact  that  the  rapid  strides  that  have  been  made  to 
mechanical  labor-savtog  devices,  plus  tugh-powered  scien- 
tific management,  has  brought  about  a  displacement  of 
labor  that  is  one  of  the  root-causes  of  the  backfire  in  our 
economic  machinery.  We  all  know  that  there  are  more 
workers  than  there  are  Jobs;  that  there  are  not  enough 
Jobs  to  go  around — ^that  labor-saving  mechanical  devices 
now  do  the  work  that  formerly  kept  many  hands  occupied, 
with  the  result  that  many  hands  are  now  idle. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Shorter  hoxirs.  which  will  mean  the 
employment  of  more  workers,  thus  divldtog  up  the  existtog 
or  available  Jobs  and  spreading  employment.  "Rie  curtail- 
ment of  working  hours  to  40  hours  a  week,  as  provided  to 
this  bill,  makes  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  my  vmderstanding  that  the  first  30-hour  week  biH 
was  tatroduced  sometime  about  1930,  so  that  this  question 
of  shortening  work  hours  with  a  view  to  spreading  employ- 
ment has  been  before  the  Congress  for  some  7  years.  In  that 
time  the  unemployment  situation  ha.s  not  automatically 
remedied  itself,  nor  will  it.  Somethmg  must  be  done  to 
adjust  it.  We  may  deier  action  again,  but  the  issue  will  not 
down.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  face  and  solve  this  imem- 
plosrment  problem  that  is  draining  not  only  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Treasury  but  sapptog  the  morale  of  a  people 
able  and  willing  to  work  but  for  whom  not  enough  work 
exists. 
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Let  u.s  pass  this  bill  in  the  hope  of  destroying  sweatshop 
labor  and  bani.shing  it  at  lea,st  from  interstate  commerce, 
curbing  the  power  of  the  chiseler  over  the  honest  employer, 
imd  benefiting  children  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  have  a 
normal  childhood  in  which  to  properly  grow  and  develop. 
[Applause.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Californif..  Mr.  Chainnan.  r:ay  I  say.  first, 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  objectives  of  this  bill  and  expect 
to  support  the  committee  throughout  in  its  attempt  to  get 
the  bill  through. 

Secondly,  in  answer  to  some  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  made  against  this  mea.sure.  I  believe  any  industry,  big 
or  little,  which  cannot  pay  or  will  not  pay  a  living  wage,  has 
no  right  to  exist  in  this  country.     [Applause.] 

Being  in  accorc,  with  the  bill's  primary  objectives,  I  want 
to  state  my  bebrf  that  this  bill,  whether  you  call  it  the 
Black -Connery  bill,  the  fair  labor  standards  bUl.  or  the 
wage  and  hour  bill,  seeks  to  afford  relief  to  that  great 
group  of  inarticulate,  because  unorganized,  workers,  num- 
bering between  tvelve  and  fifteen  millions  in  all. 

The  members  of  this  group  are  confined  to  no  one  section 
of  the  Nation  and  for  that  reason  it  seems  unfair  to  me 
to  have  advocates  of  this  measure  charged  with  sectional 
prejudice. 

The  measure  should  enlist  the  support  of  every  member 
of  this  House  because  it  attempts  to  mitigate,  If  not  to  com- 
pletely eliminate,  child  labor  in  certain  classes  of  industry. 
The  bill  seeks  to  restrict  the  operations  of  the  sweatshop 
and  the  chiseler,  whose  operations  are  identical  in  produc- 
ing shocking  social  and  economic  conditions. 

The  shorter  workweek  will,  I  believe,  provide  more  jobs. 
The  minimum  wage  will  provide  a  broader  market  for  the 
products  of  the  mill,  the  mine,  and  the  farm  by  increasing 
and  spreading  purchasing  power.  I  am  sure  no  member  of 
this  House  will  quarrel  with  these  objections. 

It  IS  to  be  noted  that  almost  ever>'  man  who  has  risen  in 
opposition  to  thi.-;  bill  has  at  some  stage  of  his  remarks  pro- 
fessed his  approval  of  the  bill's  broad  objectives,  provided, 
however,  that  it  be  amended  in  this  or  that  particular.  In 
other  words,  practically  all  admit  the  excellence  of  its  pur- 
poses, but  object  to  the  methods  employed  to  attain  the  end 
sought. 

I  for  one  am  willing  to  credit  the  Labor  Committee  with 
attempting  to  do  an  honest  job.  It  is  a  big  job  in  a  new 
field.  Let's  give  the  bill  a  chance.  If  experience  proves  that 
the  bill  is  weak  in  spots,  these  weaknesses  can  later  be  cured 
by  amendment. 

This  bill  is.  I  honestly  believe,  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. As  such  it  Is  entitled  to  the  support  of  every  Member 
who  believes  th.=it  an  honest  day's  work  is  entitled  to  at 
least  a  fair  days'  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin   [Mr.  Boile.\u1. 

Mr.  BOILEAL .  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pood  deal  has  been  said 
during  the  general  debate  on  this  bill  with  reference  to  the 
parentage  of  this  particular  proposal.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one need  be  ashamed  of  its  parentage.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  principle  mvolved  In  this  measure  has  parentage 
of  which  each  and  everyone  of  us  should  well  be  proud. 
I  know  organized  labor  in  this  coimtry  has  for  several  years 
been  sponsoring  legislation  designed  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  in  industi-y  and  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  those  em- 
ployed in  todustry.  Organized  labor  time  after  time  in  its 
national  conventions  has  endorsed  the  so-called  30-hour- 
week  bill.  This  is  the  principle  involved  to  the  pending  bill. 
Although  there  have  been  various  amendments  offered, 
and  although  the  committee  has  accepted  certain  amend- 
ments, nevertheless,  the  fundamental  principle  of  reducing 
the  hours  of  lalior  in  todustry  and  fixing  a  minimum  wage 
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for  employees  in  industry-  ha.s  bofn  .'sponsored  by  the  Ami  r- 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  for  many,  many  years,  and  in 
recent  years  it  has  had  the  supi>'rt  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

As  far  as  the  particular  sponsorship  of  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, may  I  say  that  in  my  judtnuent  the  man  who  spcn- 
sored  this  mea.  ure  in  this  body  will  go  do'A-n  in  liisiory  as 
one  of  the  preattst  fritiids  of  the  workingman  and  a.<  ci-se 
of  the  clcflj-cst  thinkers  in  this  countrr*'.     He  was  a  man  'vii'i 
vision,  a  m.an  with  a  heart,  a  man  whose  devrtion  to  his 
country  was  second  to  none  in  his  day  and  generation — tlv 
distinguished  former  Member  of  this  body,  the  late  Wil!)am 
P.  Connery.  of  Massachusetts.     [Applause.]     This  is  siaon- 
sorship  of  a  high  type  for  this  bill.     He  fought  lor  this  bill 
year  after  yevar.  yes,  years  ago,  before  the  N.  R.  A.  was  even 
thought  of.    Many  of  us  have  had  the  great  honor  and  the 
great  privilege  of  working  on  with  him  in  the  rank.s.  sup- 
porting him  year  after  year,  working  for   this   legislation, 
until  today  we  have  this  proposal  before  us  for  consideration. 
I  am  not  in  entire  accord  with  som.e  of  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill.     I  am  to  accord  with  its  prmcipal 
objectives.    There  is  one  proposal,  however,  that  has  been 
offered  which  in  my  judgment   comes  nearer  to  attaining 
the  desired  objectives  than  any  other.    This  is  the  proposal 
cc«itained   in   the   bill   introduced   by  the   gentleman   from 
California    (Mr.  Dock-a'eiler ] ,   which  is   in   manj-   respects 
similar  to  the  original  Connery  bill,  and  which  I  understand 
has  the  support  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.    I  be- 
heve  to  that  proposal,  because  it  actually  fixes  maximum 
hours  of  labor  and  minimum  wages  in  industrj-.     The  so- 
called  Dockweiler  bill,  as  I  understand,  w^ill  be  offered  as  a 
substitute,  and  undoubtedly  will  t>e  offered  after  we  read 
the  first  section  of  the  pending  bill.     I  hope  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  proposaL 
There  has  been  considerable  criticism  of  the  committee's 
proposal  on  the  ground  that  of  necessity  a  board  will  be 
established  or  an  administrator  provided  for,  which  board  or 
administrator  will  have  certain  powers  to  fix  wage  differen- 
tials.   Members  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill  and  to  all  legis- 
lation along  this  Itoe  have  criticized  the  committee's  pro- 
posal because  it  provides  for  appointment  of  an  adminisira- 
tor.    The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee  cntlcizea 
it  because  he  did  not  want  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  an 
administrator   appointed    to  work    under  the   Secretary   of 
Labor,  to  have  authonty  to  fix  such  wage  differentials.     If 
ycu  from  the  sections  of  the  country  from  which  rxuxt  of 
the  opposition  comes  do  not  ^"unt  this  kind  of  a  t)oard  or 
administrative  agency  estabhshed  to  fix  differentials.  I  as- 
sure you  I  do  not  want  it.  and.  for  one,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
so-called  American  Federation  of  Labor  bill,  which  6o*ts  not 
provide  for  wage  differentials. 

Mr.  MOTT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  short  question? 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MOTT.    Has  the  gentleman  any  idea  the  Dockweiler 
amendment  will  be  held  to  be  germane? 

Mr.  BOILEIAU.  I  have  no  doubt  to  my  own  mind  it  will 
be  held  to  be  germane. 

Mr.  MOTT.  I  hope  the  gentleman  Is  right,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  so  held. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  ruling  being  made 
in  this  instance  to  the  effect  that  the  Dockweiler  bill  is  not 
germane. 

Ttie  Dockweiler  bill  fixes  the  maximum  number  of  hours 
at  40  per  week,  8  hours  per  day,  at  a  minimum  wage  of  40 
cents  an  hour  throughout  the  entire  country,  with  certato 
exceptions,  particularly  of  agriculture.  The  bill  therefore 
provides  for  a  uniform  minimum  wage  for  American  workers 
of  $16  a  week  I  submit  that  wages,  whether  in  the  North, 
the  South,  the  East,  or  the  West,  if  we  are  to  be  prcud 
of  the  American  standard  of  livtog,  should  not  be  less  than 
$16  a  week  to  provide  for  a  decent  standard  of  livnng.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  man,  livtog  to  any  section  of  the 
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country,  being  able  to  support  a  fan  11 
so-called  American  standard  of  livin, ; 
less  than  C16. 
Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Chairman,  wDl  the 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  yield  to  the 
Mr.  PISH.    I  should  like  to  know 
who  is  in  touch  with  the  American 
the  proposal  to  which  he  refers  has 
mendation  of  the  American  Federation 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  do  not  know,  but 
that  it  is  entitled  to  such  endorsenr 
I  hare  been  doing  my  little  bit  to 
contained  in  the  Dockweiler  or  the 
eration  of  Labor  bllL    These  principl^ 

I  have  been  advocating  these 
and  whether  this  proposed  measure 
a  smaD  or  a  large  group  within  the 
Labor  or  any  other  organization 
Involved.    I  believe  these  principles 
ciples  are  what  I  have  been  advoca 
own  vote  is  concerned.  I  shall  vote  tc 
the  committee  proposal.     I  submit 
Hotise  that  if  any  group  of  laborers 
porting  to  represent  American  labor 
are  Inconsistent,  because  this  bill  is 
that  their  organization  has  gone  on 
numerous  occasions. 

When  the  American  people  talk 
maximum  hours  of  employment 
that  Axes  a  minimum  wage,  and  I  do 
seriously  argue  that  $16  a  week  Is 
for  any  section  of  the  country,  or  foi 
maintain  his  family  in  health  and 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 
Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Tabhi] 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Chairman,  in 
legislation  we  should  have  in  mind 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  my 
advances  in  standsurds  of  living  hav^ 
speeding  up  of  the  wheels  of 
goods.    No  substantisd  advance  in 
tions  can  be  accomplished  by  legislat 
advances  unless  you  have  at  the  same 
ing  up  of  the  processes  of  industry. 

Now,  what  has  happened?    We 
signed  to  turn  over  to  an 
of  Labor  the  right  to  fix  minlmui^ 
hours.    This  is  one  of  the  things  tha 
time  SIS  a  deterrent  against  the 
Its  passage  will  destroy  any 
of  our  people.    Its  advocates  say 
provide  thie  employment.    How  can 
employment  when  Industry,  the 
consisting  of  small  industries 
banking  credit  of  this  country. 
F.  D.  I.  C.  and  the  Comptroller 
been  obliged  to  deny  credit  time  a 
institutions  throughout  the  countr^ 
a  situation  where  our  Oovemment 
more  close  down  these  plants  as  a 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  KITCHENS.    Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  TABER.    I  must  decline  to 
time. 

This  bill  has  other  vicious  features 
are  pretending  to  be  Interested  in 
ing  through  your  heads. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  TABER.    I  must  decline  to 
It  provides  a  measure  whereby 
ment  fixes  wages  and  begins  a 
it  covers  the  entire  labor  field,  incliii 
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It.  You  are  starting  a  proce.'^s  which  ran  do  nothing  but 
destroy  the  freedom  of  iab^u  and  its  ri?ht  to  bargain.  Do 
not  fool  yourselves  on  thi=;.  There  is  ab.solutely  and  posi- 
tively no"escape  from  such  a  ccnclu.s;on.  You  are  paving 
the  way  for  the  absolute  enslavement  of  labor  by  the  fixin? 
of  the  wages  of  labor  fr'^ni  the  tnp  of  the  Government,  and 
under  such  a  situation  no  .siich  'hinr:  a.s  freedom  of  labor 
or  its  right  to  bargain  or  the  operation  of  private  industry 
is  possible.  You  are  starting  rcactionaiT.  destructive  proc- 
esses In  the  direction  of  the  destruction  of  our  liberties. 

Let  us  defeat  this  legLsIation  and  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  American  •;;vcrkineman,      :App:a'.rr.l 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusett.';  IMr.  He.^'.ey1. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  Uiianimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  certain  charts 
from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  fetls  that  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  late  Speaker  Byms  with  reference  to  the  inclusion 
of  extraneous  matter  in  the  Congressional  Record  should  be 
adhered  to,  and  suggests  to  the  gentleman  that  he  seek  that 
privlleRe  when  we  get  into  the  House. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  the  present  time 
considenng  this  bill,  termed  "the  wage  and  hour  bill,"  by 
reason  of  an  extraordinary  action  that  was  forced  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  d'-soharp'-  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee so  that  we  might  have  the  opportunity  to  debate  and 
consider  this  most  \1tal  question.  Two  hundi'cd  and  eighteen 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  were  required  to  sign  a  petition  be- 
cause a  se't-cl  committee,  a  sort  of  iron  ring  of  irreconcUables, 
usurped  unto  thcmsehv.s  power  and  juri.'^diction  inconsistent 
with  the  l-ing-ostnbh.-O-ied  i, -adit ions  of  this  House,  and 
thcrt-by  kept  this  question  away  from  th^^  House  durmg  the 
last  session  of  the  Hcu.sc  and  up  to  the  present  time.  Lot  us 
not  be  deceived.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  bill  dealing  with 
hours  and  wages  would  have  come  before  the  House  at  all 
through  that  channel  unless  that  extraordinary  action  was 
taken.  This  arbitrary  and  arrogant  attitude  was  not  con- 
fmed  only  to  the  Dtunocratic  members  who  belong  to  that 
committee. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chamnan.  'will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HEALEY.  I  cannot  yield;  I  have  only  a  very  short 
time.  We  now  have  l^efore  us  a  me.u.ure  considered  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  those  things  that 
were  expected  by  the  Pre.^ident  of  the  United  States  to  be 
enacted  by  the  Congre.ss  dui'mg  this  special  and  extraordi- 
nary session.  This  bill  has  been  greatly  misrepresented. 
Opponents  have  tried  to  accomplish  its  death  by  flooding 
the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  misleading 
propaganda.  This  is  not  a  bill  to  regiment  labor  or  industry. 
This  bill  merely  proposes  to  take  out  of  the  field  of  interstate 
commerce  those  concerns  winch  refuse  to  pay  subsistence 
wages  to  their  workers  and  employ  them  excessively  long 
hours. 

The  maintenance  of  numerous  low-wage  areas  in  our 
country  has  caused  economic  dislocations  in  other  estab- 
lished industrial  sections,  wh.ch  continue  to  imperil  the 
standards  of  decently  paid  workers  throughout  the  Nation, 
Moreover,  the  maintenance  of  low-wage  areas  has  conferred 
little  benefit  upon  the  pf?r5ons  who  reside  in  those  areas, 
because  they  cannot  possibly  subsist  as  decent  American 
citizens,  nor  can  they  furnish  to  their  families  the  bare 
nece.ssaries  of  life  on  the  scale  of  wages  that  is  being  paid 
to  them.  Meanwhile  the  natural  re.sources  of  these  areas 
are  being  exhausted  by  such  exploitation. 

What  does  the  biU  do?  The  administrative  agency  which 
is  finally  set  up  to  administer  thLs  act  may  only  fix  as  the 
ultimate  wage  40  cents  an  hour.  Forty  cents  an  hour,  with 
40  hours  a  week,  50  weeks  in  the  year,  will  yield  the  sum 
of  $800.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
within  the  last  year  and  one  conducted  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  the  last  year  established  beyond 
peradventure  that  a  family  composed  of  a  man  and  his  wife 
with  even  only  one  child  cannot  hope  to  exist  on  the  most 
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frugal  scale  on  $800  a  year.  Yet  that  is  all  the  authority 
we  are  asked  to  confer  on  the  administrative  agency  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  and  even  that  is  only  a  maximum.  Yet 
some  m.embers  denounce  so  moderate  a  reform  as  this. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Taeer],  who  just 
preceded  me,  talked  about  this  measure,  starting  the  ball 
rolling  for  the  regulation  of  all  industry  and  wages.  In  his 
State  for  some  years  now  forward-looking  people,  repre- 
sented by  a  progressive  legislature,  have  established  a  mini- 
mum-wage law  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  industry. 

That  particular  Minimum  Wage  Act  is  considered  one 
of  the  model  minimum  wage  acts  of  the  country,  and  many 
minimum  w£ige  acts — there  are  26  of  them  in  26  different 
States — had  been  patterned  after  the  New  York  one.  The 
people  of  his  State  knew  that  women  and  children  were 
being  exploited  and  realized  that  the  exploitation  of  those 
women  and  children  in  industry  was  detrimental  to  their 
morals,  health,  and  efficiency.  Who  is  there  that  will  deny 
that  the  enactment  of  the  New  York  law  was  a  humane  act 
on  the  part  of  that  legislature  and  of  the  legislatures  of 
every  State  that  enacted  similar  measures.  We  have  now 
been  brought  to  a  realization  that  not  only  women  and 
children  are  being  exploited  in  Industry,  but  that  men  are 
also  the  victims  of  unfair  labor  practices  which,  if  permitted 
to  continue,  wil!  destroy  the  stability  of  our  economic 
system. 

My  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  State  long  preeminent 
In  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  textiles,  known  throughout 
the  world  because  of  the  efficiency  of  its  workers  and  the 
quality  of  its  pn>ducts,  has  seen  its  commanding  position 
swept  away  by  the  corrosive  competition  of  sweated  In- 
du.stries.  Between  the  years  1923  and  1933  the  textile  In- 
dustry in  New  England  lost  nearly  120,000  jobs.  One  him- 
d*-cd  and  twenty  thousand  jobs  were  taken  out  of  that  pros- 
peroiLs  indU'Jtrial  region  because  of  the  establishment  of  low 
wages  elsewhere,  leaving  thousands  of  families  to  their  own 
resources  or  the  resources  of  overburdened  local  public- 
welfare  departments. 

During  the  10-year  period  between  1923  and  1933  Massa- 
chusetts, the  largest  industrial  State  In  this  section,  saw  its 
annual  pay  roll  in  manufacturing  Industries  decrease  from 
$799,363,111  to  $354,523,624.  In  other  words,  according  to 
these  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
more  than  $400,000,000  in  annual  wages  in  factory  pay  rolls 
was  lost  by  Massachusetts  wage  earners  in  this  10-year 
period,  an  average  drop  of  $40,000,000  each  year.  During 
this  same  period  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  fell  off 
from  667.443  to  398.592.  The  decline  was  most  pronounced 
in  the  cotton-goods  industry  where  pay  rolls  fell  off  from 
$115,080,841  in  1923  to  $31,110,036  In  1933.  In  this  same 
period,  woolens  slumped  from  $76,189,812  In  yearly  wages  to 
$33,072,129:  boots  and  shoes  from  $82,916,416  to  $36,559,127. 

These  figures  regarding  Massachusetts  are  typical  of  what 
has  also  been  going  on  in  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
other  industrial  New  England  States.  During  this  period 
the  New  England  Council  and  various  New  England  manu- 
facturing associations  were  organized  to  stem  this  exodus  of 
industry.  State  legislatures  tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  in- 
terstate compacts.  Yet  the  relentless  decline  of  New  Eng- 
land's industrial  preeminence  continued. 

In  my  opinion  the  failure  of  these  methods  points  only 
to  one  conclusion.  Labor  costs  in  the  competing  interstate 
industries  through  the  United  States  must  be  made  uni- 
form. Tine  only  way  this  can  be  done  is  through  Federal 
legislation.  The  wage  and  hour  bill  is  a  noteworthy  start 
in  this  direction,  and  its  speedy  enactment  may  ultimately 
prove  the  solution  of  the  national  problem  of  industrial  in- 
security. 

That  I  have  not  been  exaggerating  this  industrial  picture 
is  vividly  illustrated  by  the  table  which  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  illustrating  the  number  of  wage 
earners  by  States  employed  in  the  New  England  cotton- 
textile  industry  for  the  census  years  1923-35,  inclusive. 
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I  have  said  that  the  principal  Inducement  for  the  exodus 

of  thts  industry  \v,is  the  existence  of  major  disparities  of 
wape.s  between  New  E:^,pland  and  South  Atlantic  State's.  I 
now  draw  your  attention  to  a  chart  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  .sliowi:ig  differentials  ranging  from  20  to 
65  percent  in  each  trade  cr  occupation  in  the  textile  industry. 

Table  1, — Ar''erage  hovrly  earnings  in  cx>tton-goods  manufacturing 
in  New  England  and  Sc>uth  Atlantic  States,  1924-34,  by  occupa- 
tions 
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Tabu-  1  — Airrag^  hcmrly  earnings  in 
in  Sew  England  and  South   Atlantic 
ttons — Ccntinuetl 


c<ittom-goods   manv facturing        Table  1 —Average  hourlij  earnings  in  c-'^^ttcyn-goods  man-.nacturing 
tates,  1324-34,  by  occupa-  m  Sew  England  and  South  Atlantic  States,  rj24~34,  by  occ-upa- 
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Sumber  of  wage  earners  and  aierage  annual  ea'nmgs  in  selcctrd  Slaters  oj  the  bout  and  shoe  industry,  1919,  1929,  1935 

[Source:   U.  S.  Ceruus  of  Maniifactiires] 
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and  sweatshop  conditions.    In  other 
lower  purchasing  power  In  one 
any  compensatory  benefit  in  other 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  today 
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we  banish  the  threat  of 
overhangs    American    industry 
standard  of  American  living  to  be 
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There  are.  however,  serious  differenc|es 
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to  achieve  them.     We  should, 
polntment  to  the  people  who  put 
permitted  this  opportunity  to  slip 
over  technical  dlfTerences  apd  fail 
primary  purposes  for  which  we 
[  Applause. 1 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    time 
Massachusetta  haa  expired. 

Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
go  by  to  express  my  views  on  such 
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In  1919  Ma5sachusetts  manufactured  .scmo  40  percent  of  all 
of  the  .shoes  made  in  the  country.  By  1935  that  had  been 
reduced  to  21  percent,  and  in  every  in5tance.  as  I  shall  offer 
evidence  to  show  by  a  chart  from  the  I>3partment  of  Labor 
analyzing  the  Bureau  of  Cen.sus  figures  that  the  diminution 
was  caused  by  linv-wage  areas  elsewhere. 
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o 
coE  vened 
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yield  10  minutes  to  the 
1. 

let  the  opportunity 
an  important  matter  as 


Sheli. 
cannot 


we  have  before  us  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  to  me  there 
Is  a  very  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  the  Members  of 
this  Hou3e  to  give  most  considerate  attention  to  a  piece  of 
legLslaticn  that  so  vitally  affects  the  economic  conditions  of 
this  country,  and  espkrcially  the  future  economic  conditions. 

In  the  ii.-st  place,  before  pas.sing  a  regulatory  mea.sure  of 
this  kind  it  sceras  to  me  we  should  take  into  consideration 
the  conditions  existing  throughout  the  country  as  far  as 
business  and  emplojTnent  of  labor  are  concerned.  If  there 
is  one  thing  that  practically  all  of  our  people  are  agreed 
upon  in  every  part  cf  the  country,  it  is  that  there  should 
be  less  regulation  of  busine;is,  and  that  we  should  remove 
some  of  the  burden,  rather  than  adding  more  restringent 
legi.^lation.  That  bemg  the  condition,  and  the  fact  that 
today  we  are  in  the  niid.<t  of  a  real  .strioas  depression,  I  can- 
not see  hew  anyone  can  ju.^tify  the  ua.s.sing  of  any  more 
legislation  that  places  miure  restrictions  on  business  and 
makes  it  st:U  harder  for  industry  to  put  men  back  at  work. 

Mr.  B.^RRY.     Will  the  gentleman  yu'ld? 

Mr.  SNELL.     I  do  not,  yield  at  the  present  time.. 

Perhaps  you  can  pa.->s  legislation  rai.^mg  wages,  but  you 
cannot  force  people  to  hire  tliem.  Today  there  are  more 
people  in  the  United  State.s  who  are  wishing  they  could  find 
a  job,  regardless  of  what  the  wages  are  or  the  length  of 
the  hours,  than  there  are  men  seeking  jobs  at  40  cents  an 
hour  and  40  hours  per  week,  N  ,'w,  that  is  a  serious  proposi- 
tion. There  may  be  a  tim.e  v.hen  it  would  be  ail  right  to 
pa.ss  legi.slation  increasing  the  wages  of  the  country,  but  with 
the  economic  condition  as  it  is  today,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
proper  time. 

R'ght  along  that  line,  as  pro.  f  of  this,  let  me  read  a  short 
statement  from  the  Standard  Statistics  of  the  present  issue: 

An  wp  have  p(  l.-.trd  cut  previously,  the  standard  index  of 
industrial  production  wl'l  probably  reach  thi.s  month  the  level 
of  30  percent  under  n  ye-.u"  rn-o  With  .«tcel  production  now 
tluctuating  txjtwefn  25  and  JO  percent  at  ii.s  full  capacity,  the 
autoHiobile  output  liearly  50  p.«rce:it  lu-Acr  than  December  last 
year,  textile  and  shoe  C'p.T.^::cns  oil  30  to  J 5  percent  from  a  year 
ago,  and  most  other  lines  declining  equally  fast — 

With  that  deflmte  statement  staring  you  in  the  face,  is  it  a 
good  propovsitlon  for  the  .American  Congress  to  place  more 
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restrictions  on  business  and  make  it  harder  to  employ 
labor?  That  is  a  serious  question  that  I  want  to  call  to 
your  attention  at  this  time.  Fundamentally,  and  back  of  all 
this  confusion  about  the  bill,  is  the  undisputed  fact  that  in- 
telligent leadership  of  union  labor  knows  that  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be  to  have  legislatioa  of  this  character,  this 
is  not  the  proper  time  to  press  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  want  all  labor  to  have  its  share  of  the  profits  of  industry, 
and  to  be  justly  and  honestly  treated  by  every  industry  In 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  rather  anomolous  positiwi  In  con- 
nection with  this  legislation.  Some  of  the  people  have  been 
telling  the  manufacturers  of  the  North,  "If  we  can  force  a 
wage  and  hour  bill  on  the  South,  it  is  going  to  restore  you 
to  your  previous  position  in  the  industrial  world."  Another 
group  of  people  are  telling  the  industrialists  down  South, 
"If  we  pass  a  bill  of  this  kind,  we  will  put  a  differential  in 
that  will  take  care  of  you." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  fooling  both  of  them.  If 
there  is  any  industrialist  in  New  England  or  the  northern 
part  of  this  country  who  thinks  they  can  force  southern 
industrialists  to  pay  the  less  efiflcient,  colored  laborer  of  the 
South  40  cents  an  hour,  you  are  just  as  much  mistaken  as 
you  can  be,  and  you  ought  to  know  it.  There  is  no  more 
chance  of  enforcing  regtilatiMis  of  this  kind  on  the  indus- 
trial South  than  there  is  of  enforcing  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments.  TTiat  is  a  fact,  and  every  man  who 
stops  and  thinks,  knows  you  could  not  enforce  such  a  meas- 
ure any  more  than  we  could  enforce  prohibition. 

There  is  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  Republican,  who  lives 
down  South.  I  do  not  know  how  he  can  still  hold  to  the 
faith  and  live  where  he  does,  but  he  has  so  far.    He  says: 

We  are  not  very  much  dleturbed  about  the  wage  matter,  because 
we  know  how  to  take  care  of  tb&t:  but  there  Is  another  situation 
lu  regard  to  the  laorai  aspect  of  this  bill  that  we  do  not  like. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  nmning  around  in  circles 
for  the  last  4  ytars,  and  here  is  another  definite  example  of 
that.  We  were  called  into  special  session  to  pass,  among 
other  bills,  a  bill  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  products  of  the 
farm,  so  that  tlie  farmer  could  get  nearer  a  parity  price  for 
his  production.  Having  passed  that  bill,  now  this  one  is 
presented  that  will  again  raise  the  price  of  everything  he 
buys,  so  he  will  not  receive  any  benefit.  Before  that  bill  was 
out  of  the  way  tlie  President  sent  in  another  recommendation, 
that  in  order  to  encourage  construction  and  to  set  loose  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  billion  dollars  of  private  capital  into  that 
outlet  we  must  reduce  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  cost  of 
labor.  Before  you  have  started  to  consider  that  recommen- 
dation you  have  another  recommendation  of  the  President, 
which.  If  it  has  any  object  whatever  in  this  world,  is  to  In- 
crease the  cost  of  materials  and  the  cost  of  labor  and 
directly  opposed  to  hts  message  of  the  week  before.  How  can 
anj'one  be  expected  to  follow  such  a  vacilating  policy?  In 
other  words,  the  President's  policy  is  just  like  a  merry-go- 
round.  You  keep  going  round  and  round  and  get  off  just 
where  you  started,  and  the  only  thing  different  is  that  you 
have  lost  your  fare  and  sometx)dy  has  picked  your  pocket 
whUe  you  have  been  going  aroiuid.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] 

No  one  claims  sponsorship  for  this  bill,  and  It  Is  opposed 
by  the  farm  organizations,  business,  and  even  labor  Itself  as 
represented  by  William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  Mr. 
William  Green  says  about  this  bill.  I  think  he  Is  about  as 
high  an  authority  and  Ls  about  as  stable  an  authority  as  we 
have  on  matters  pertaining  to  labor. 

Mr.  Green  charges  in  connection  with  the  amended  bill: 

The  amended  bill  would  set  up  a  labor  czar  with  the  life  and 
death  p»owers  over  Industrial  organizations,  communities,  labor  un- 
ions, and  collective  bargaining. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Nortow,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  Mr.  Green  wrote: 

If  the  Board  such  as  propoaed  In  the  original  bill  wa«  dangerous 
and  unaccc>ptablc,  certainly  the  Administrator  provision  In  the 
present  bill  is  even  more  dangerouB  and  unacoeptaoie. 


I  entirely  agree  with  him  In  opposing  legislation  setting 
up  a  czar  over  the  economic  conditions  of  this  country,  a 
man  who  can  say  what  labor  conditions  shall  be,  what  shall 
be  the  wages  and  hours  in  any  industry  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  TTiIs  is  going  further  than  we  have  ever  gone  be- 
fore even  imder  the  New  Deal  in  giving  power  to  one  indi- 
vidual man.  Furthermore,  that  man  will  ho  an  appointee 
of  the  administration  in  power.  If  this  is  not  one  of  the 
greatest  political  advantages  that  was  ever  given  any  ad- 
ministration at  any  time  I  want  somebody  to  tell  me  what  is. 

Another  consideration  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  another  appeal  I  want  to  make  to  the  Mem- 
bers, especially  my  Republican  friends,  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  one  thing  on  which  the  extreme  radical,  the 
liberal,  the  conservative,  the  reactionary  have  always  agreed, 
it  Is  an  opposition  to  increasing  autocratic,  bureaucratic  con- 
trol here  in  Washington.  This  is  one  thing  upon  wliich  we 
have  not  only  been  In  agreement,  but  also  a  great  many  of 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  said  in 
their  speeches  that  they  were  opposed  to  this  kind  of  move- 
ment. This  bill  goes  further  in  this  direction  than  any  one 
piece  of  legislation  that  I  remember  that  has  come  before 
this  House  in  recent  years.  If  you  meant  what  you  said  to 
your  people  back  home,  that  you  were  opposed  to  Increasing 
this  bureaucratic  control  here  in  Washington,  that  you  v,'ere 
opposed  to  concentrating  all  the  powers  possible  here,  but 
that  you  were  in  favor  of  leanng  something  to  the  States 
and  to  the  communities  back  home,  you  will  vote  against 
this  piece  of  legislation.  Above  all,  to  me  It  is  untimely.  It 
certainly  Is  against  some  of  the  recent  recommendation.?  of 
your  own  President;  and  I  trust  that  you  will  not  allow 
the  people  to  say  as  the  New  York  Times  editorial  said  yes- 
terday— and  I  would  refer  to  it  further  but  it  has  already  been 
placed  in  the  Record  today — that  they  are  disappointed  in 
the  irresponsible  leadership  of  the  Democratic  side  of  this 
House  evidenced  in  the  presenting  and  passing  of  this  bill 
at  this  time.  I  tnist  that  you  will  not  do  anjthing  more  to 
give  the  impression  to  the  coimtry  that  you  do  not  think 
and  act  for  yourselves,  but  that  you  are  a  rubber  stamp  for 
the  President.  The  only  sensible  thing  for  the  true  friends 
of  labor  to  do  now  is  to  vote  to  send  this  bill  back  to  the 
committee  for  funher  study  and  cxinsideration.  By  so  doing 
you  will  give  some  encouragement  to  business,  and  evpr\-  man 
here  knows  business  must  be  encouraged  if  we  are  going  to 
put  the  unemployed  back  to  work.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BardenI. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
the  whole  bill  at  this  time.  In  this  respect,  however.  I  am 
somewhat  in  line  with  many  who  have  preceded  me. 
[Laughter.] 

It  is  my  desire  to  discuss  for  Just  a  few  minutes  one  of 
the  amendments  which  I  propose  to  offer;  and  may  I  say 
right  here  In  this  connection  that  any  act  affecting  as  large 
a  percentage  of  the  American  people  as  this  act  necessarily 
vrill  must  be  based  upon  justice,  reason,  and  practical  com- 
mon sense.  In  his  message  to  Congress  on  November  15  the 
President  said: 

We  should  provide  flexible  machinery  which  will  enable  indus- 
try throughout  the  country  to  adjust  Itself  progressively  to  better 
labor  conditions. 

Following  that  lead,  I  prepared  this  amendment: 

In  case  of  an  order  declaring  the  existence  of  substandard  wapes, 
said  order  shall  not  require  the  increase  In  wa^^es  to  be  in  excess 
ol  1  cent  per  hour  each  30  days,  beginning  from  the  effective 
date  of  said  order  and  contlnulrig  until  the  standard  wage  pre- 
scribed in  said  order  is  reciched. 

Everyone,  be  he  EJemocrat,  Republican.  Socialist,  or  a 
member  of  any  other  party.  Is  bound  to  admit  that  prices 
are  on  a  downward  grade,  regrettable  a.s  this  may  be.  Should 
we  permit  or  force  the  cost  of  production  of  any  commodity 
to  go  beyond  and  exceed  the  consumer  or  buj-ing  market, 
there  Is  only  one  of  two  things  for  the  producer  to  do — citlier 
ihut  down  and  wait  a  rise  In  the  market  price  or  continue 
to  produce  at  a  loss.    If  he  shuts   down,  unemployment 
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results;    !f   he   continues   to 
Increase.    Small  concerns  which 
business  of  this  country  but  whicl 
surpluses  or  reserves  are  forced  to 
and  the  minute  a  bank  sees  that  a 
L?  exceeding  the  buying  market  prlc^ 
to  that  concern.    This,  of  course, 
business  and  increased  unemployment 
can  be  prevented  by  a  gradual  a 
like  to  see  the  very  delicate  problen 
proper  consideration  and  dealt  witt 
whom  we  attempt  to  befriend  wil 
employment  completely. 

Living  costs  are  up.  wages  paid 
It  is  no  simple  problem  to  solve,  for 
mately  150  years  to  get  into  the 
selves,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  get 

Much  has  been  said  of  a  mythicil 
this  matter.    This  does  not  appeal 
uncertain  terms  that  I  will  not  be 
legislation   directed  at   any  sectio^ 
[Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell] 
Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Mr.  HARDEN.     Should  I  discov 
part  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill, 
attitude  reflected  in  its  terms,  you 
of  the  opposition;  and  though  we 
I  propose  to  stand  by  my  people 
necessary.    [Applause.]    I  think  we 
all  this  aside,  for  there  is  enough  ii 
of  this  hill  to  occupy  our  time 
and  starting  that  over  again.    I 
and  spend  our  time  in  working  out 
as  the  one  I  propose  to  offer. 

Remember,  the  South  affords  a 
of  the  country.    Thirty-four 
side  there,  and  31  percent  of  the 
Is  encompassed  in  the  South.    Le 
further  to  the  fact  that  from  1930 
this  country  increased  by  4.746,000 
were  bom  in  the  South.    So  we  ar(  f 
ket.    One  of  our  big  troubles  at 
on  supplies  we  buy  is  fixed  mostly 
same  time  they  fix  the  price  the: 
products.    Let  us  then  forget 
we  cannot  tackle  this  problem 
under  which  a  man  spills  his  hone4t 
a  day  only  to  go  home  with  not 
This  is  the  real  problem  and  by 
one  section.    All  of  us  are  in  favor 
all  of  us  favor  the  resiUts  that  the 
bring  about,  the  diffexences  being 
Ing  the  problem. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the 
will  be  adopted,  for  It  will  enable 
and  industry  to  approctch  an 
cent  per  hour  per  month  is  about 
dustry  can  stand  it.    When  you 
down,  as  the  gentleman  from 
on  your  hands?    Unemployment, 
natural  barriers  exist  which  mus 
leveling  process  will  work.    A  fat 
criminatory  freight  rates. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  almost 
heard  the  gentleman  from  New 
North  Carolina  on  the  dishonorable 
rection.  I  pray  God  that  the 
of  his  life  may  compare  at  least 
record  of  North  Carolina.    I  wish 
Carclina.    We  have  traveled  a  loni 
ago  we  had  to  start  all  over  again 
]fiT<«s     We  are  not  antagonistic 
caonot  hurt  us  without  hurting 
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Carolina. 
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I  Teat  market  for  the  rest 
of  the  population  re- 
of  the  United  States 
me  call  your  attention 
to  1935  the  population  of 
2,750.000  of  these  people 
providing  a  future  mar- 
time  is  the  selling  price 
in  New  York,  and  at  the 
propose  to  pay  for  our 
feeling  and  see   if 
correct  the  condition 
sweat  for  8  or  10  hours 
enough  to  feed  his  family. 
means  confined  to  any 
of  the  principle  involved; 
uuthors  of  this  bill  seek  to 
( iver  the  method  of  treat- 
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amendment  I  have  suggested 

the  country  to  go  ahead 

wage  gradually.    One 

as  rapid  as  the  small  in- 

cloke  them  and  shut  them 

California  said,  what  have  you 

Certain  natural  and  un- 

be  removed  before  the 

example  of  this  is  dis- 

shuddeied  a  minute  ago  when  I 
Sfork   [Mr.  Ciller]    read 
roll.    Just  in  this  con- 
's career  at  the  end 
favorably  to  the  glowing 
knew  more  about  North 
way.    Only  a  generation 
Help  us  with  our  prob- 
tbward  any  section.    You 
yourselves.    We  call  for  a 


gent  eman'; 


te 


cooperative  attitude  rather  than  one  prompted  by  cynical 
criticism  or  an  ugly  feeling.     [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  y^cld  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Ctjlkin). 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  in  Rcneral  r^TTipathy 
with  the  purpo-ses  of  tins  bill;  however.  I  df^sire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  'hat  you  are  now  pioneer- 
ing what  is  more  or  less  vir?:n  legislative  soil.  It  is  true 
that  to  some  of  the  swpaied  mdu.uncs  State  laws  have  been 
applied  but  nowhere  m  any  law  has  it  ever  been  sugE^ested 
that  the  proces.ses  of  agriculture  were  subject  to  this  type 
cf  legislation. 

The  farmer  is  a  seasonal  worker.  His  job  is  subject  to  the 
changes  in  season  and  to  changes  in  weather.  He  works 
longer  hours  during  some  sea.-^ons  than  he  does  in  others. 
To  v/nte  into  this  bill,  even  remotely,  any  qualification  on 
that  process  is  doing  violence  to  our  whole  economic  struc- 
ture. This  bill  purports  to  exempt  agncoltiire.  but  if  does 
not  exempt  it  in  fact.  The  dairy  group  Wiis  exempted  by  the 
Senate. 

Then  the  bill  came  to  the  HoiL^e  and  the  House  commit- 
tee took  It  out.  Then  this  committee  put  it  back.  I  am 
advised  now  that  the  House  committee  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  puttmg  it  out  agam.  This  is  at  the 
capricious  and  extraordinary  demands  of  certain  urban 
groups. 

May  I  say  that  the  cow  cannot  be  regulated  by  any  law 
you  may  pass  here.  She  gives  down  h^■r  milk  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  You  can  pass  laws  until  hell  freezes  over 
and  you  cannot  change  »hat.  Again,  in  the  afternoon,  more 
than  8  hours  later,  she  goes  through  another  donation  proc- 
ess to  the  cause  of  man.  You  cannot  change  that.  That 
rmlk  hao  to  be  taken  to  market.  It  i.s  a  perishable  product 
and  has  to  be  handled  quickly  m  order  to  escape  an  in- 
creased bactenological  count.  So  I  say,  for  God's  sake.  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  not  attempt  to  invade  the  God-given  province 
of  the  cow  by  this  legislation.  I  am  sui'e  this  kindly  com- 
mittee is  in  sj-mpathy  with  the  cow  and  her  duly  ordained 
processes.  They  must  know  that  she  is  the  foster  mother 
of  the  human  races.  Leave  the  cow  alone  and  allow  the 
amendment  to  remain  that  the  Senate  adopted  and  the 
House  threw  out  and  then  put  in  again.  When  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CT7RLEY]  to  strike  out  this  section,  just  see  that  it  is  rele- 
gated to  the  realm  of  dead  suggestions. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebra^ka  .Mr.  McLaughlin!  has  a 
rather  more  sweeping  amendment  on  this  proposition.  He 
would  include  not  only  producer-owned  cooperatives  within 
the  scope  of  the  bill  but  would  include  privately  owned 
creameries.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  that.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  a  still  more  inclusive  amendment  covering 
agriculture.    I  am  in  sympathy  with  that. 

Do  not  permit  yourselves  to  believe  or  to  be  inveigled  into 
the  belief  by  the  demands  of  unthinking,  au'ocratic,  and 
stupid  rainonties  that  you  can  change  or  regiment  Nature's 
processes.  Write  a  .sane  bill — a  bill  that  has  a  basis  in  sound 
national  philosophy  and  economics — and  in  so  doing  let  the 
cow  function  as  God  intended.  lAppla'ose.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell  1 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  rem:uk.s  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  GCo-n'nor  of  Montana).  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  g'^ntleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  obj^■^ction. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairn^n.  the  bill  under  dis- 
cussion is  without  doubt  the  most  important  bill  that  has 
been  before  this  body  in  many  years.  If  it  is  pas.sed  in  its 
present  form,  no  one  in  this  body  can  foretell  Its  efTect  upon 
labor  and  industry  In  the  years  to  follow.  Viewing  the 
actions  which  forced  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  at 
this  time,  considering,  also,  how  m.any  times  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  changed  its  mind  as  to  what  a  wage  and  hour 
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bill  should  contain,  and.  after  reading  the  bill  Itself,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  proponents  of  this  bUl  do  not  care  what  will 
happen  to  labor  and  industry  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
wliole  thing  appears  to  be  simply  a  "face  saving"  device. 
The  President  promised  a  wage  and  hour  bill  and  a  num- 
ber of  Members  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  labor  also 
promised  a  wage  and  hour  bill,  and  they  are  going  to 
attempt  to  deliver  a  wage  and  hour  bill  no  matter  of  what 
kind  or  nature  and  without  knowing  or  seemingly  caring 
what  its  future  effect  will  be  upon  the  country.  They 
Simply  want  to  be  on  record  as  voting  for  a  wage  and  hour 
bill.  When  and  if  the  bill  is  passed,  they  can  say  to 
labor,  "We  passed  a  wage  and  hour  bill  and  if  it  does  not 
work  out  the  way  you  tliought  It  would,  that  is  your  funeral; 
we  did  as  we  promised."  The  proponents  of  this  bill  say, 
"You  have  to  raise  wages  and  shorten  hours,  so  as  to  put 
more  men  to  work  and  give  them  greater  purchasing  power." 
If  that  theory  is  correct,  why  stop  at  40  cents  an  hour  and 
40  hours  a  week?  Why  not  make  it  a  dollar  an  hour  and 
30  or  25  hours  a  week?  That,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  proponents,  would  give  the  worker  more  money  to  spend 
and  put  more  men  to  work  and  prosperity  would  be  assured. 

The  trouble  is.  however,  that  the  theory  of  the  jM-oponents 
has  never  worked  out  that  way  and  never  will  work  out 
that  way.  The  great  majority  of  the  workers  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  are  the  ones  who  must  pay  for  any  increase  of 
wages  to  others,  do  not  come  under  the  protection  of  this 
bill  nor  under  the  protection  of  any  labor  im.ion,  so  they 
never  get  the  benefit  of  any  forced  wage  Increase.  "When 
goods  are  dear  they  cease  to  buy.  When  they  cease  to  buy 
the  merchant  curtails  his  bujlng.  When  the  merchant 
curtails  his  buying  the  manufacturer  ceases  to  make  goods. 
When  the  manufacturer  ceases  to  make  goods  he  has  no 
more  need  for  his  help  and  he  lays  them  off  and  that  makes 
unemployment  worse  and  adds  to  the  relief  rolls.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  this  bill  will  have  just  that  effect. 

Shorter  hours  and  higher  pay  will  raise  the  price  of  goods 
to  the  consumer.  The  consumer,  who  happens  to  be  the  great 
majority  of  the  workers,  does  not  now  have  sufBclent  money 
with  which  to  supply  his  needs,  and  if  prices  are  raised  he  cer- 
tainly cannot  buy  more.  In  fact,  he  will  buy  a  less  number  of 
articles  used  for  human  consumption.  When  he  buys  less  the 
merchant  buys  less,  the  manufacturer  makes  less,  and  a  small 
number  of  employees  will  be  needed  to  supply  the  demand  and 
those  not  needed  will  be  laid  off.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
bill  will  have  just  the  opposite  effect  to  that  which  the  pro- 
poiKnts  of  this  bill  desire.  Before  a  bill  of  this  nature  is 
passed  Congress  should  give  it  a  great  deal  of  time  and  care- 
ful study.  There  are  many  things  that  we  should  know  about 
matters  pertaining  to  the  bill.  We  should  know  how  many 
workers  will  be  affected  by  the  biD.  How  many  woriters  re- 
ceive 40  cents  an  hour  and  in  what  industries.  How  many 
workers,  if  any,  this  bill  will  throw  out  of  employment.  What 
effect  will  it  have  upon  industry?  How  will  it  affect  our  for- 
eign trade?  How  has  it  worked  wherever  tried?  The  prob- 
able number  of  agents  and  employees  that  will  be  added  to 
our  ever-growing  bureaucracy.  "What  the  added  expense  to 
the  present  high  governmental  expenses  will  be.  These  and 
many  other  questions  just  as  important  should  be  known  and 
understood  by  Congress  before  it  passes  this  bill.  We  know 
what  effect  the  N.  R.  A.  had  on  labor  and  industry  in  this 
country.  We  know  the  effect  the  40-hour  week  had  on  labor 
and  industry  in  Prance.  Are  we  going  to  profit  by  these  exam- 
ples and  experiments,  or  will  we  simply  ignore  them?  Before 
Congress  passes  a  bill  of  this  nature  it  should  have  a  research 
made  by  the  best  economists  in  the  country.  After  they  have 
made  a  complete  study  of  the  matter  let  them  bring  the  result 
of  their  findings  to  Congress.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will 
we  Members  be  in  a  position  to  give  this  matter  intelligent 
consideration.  Yet  here  we  are  attempting  to  do  something 
with  a  matter  of  greatest  importance  to  our  economic  life  with 
only  6  hours'  debate  and  without  knowing  anything  about  the 
measure,  because  those  in  charge  of  the  bill  know  very  little 
about  it  themselves.  This  bill  is  of  so  great  importance  and 
its  ramifications  are  so  many  and  of  such  great  extent  that 


Congress  could  spend  a  whole  session  in  Its  consideration,  and 
even  then  it  would  not  have  the  complete  answer.  But  we 
have  got  to  have  a  wage  and  hour  bill  passed  this  session, 
so  we  go  along  merrily  ignoring  previous  expenences  and 
without  sufficient  knowledge  as  to  what  effects  the  bill  will 
have  upon  labor  and  industry  and  seemingly  caring  less.  We 
go  through  the  motions  of  spirited  debate  for  6  hours  and  pass 
something  that  nobody  seems  to  actually  want  and  would  like 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  simply  to  save  the  face  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

This  administration  has  given  the  country  some  severe 
jolts  during  the  past  5  years,  the  effects  of  which  will 
take  years  to  overcome,  but  when  it  hands  out  to  the 
country  the  present  wage  and  hour  blU.  the  country  will 
receive  such  a  jolt  as  will  send  it  Into  into  a  tail  spin.  The 
proponents  of  the  bill  may  make  good  their  promise  to  pass 
a  wage  and  hour  bill,  but  if  they  pass  the  present  mon- 
strosity, with  its  five-man  control  over  industry,  or  a  one- 
man  control  of  indiistry,  with  Its  right — 

To  establish  minimum  w&ge  and  maximum  hour  standards,  at 
levels  consistent  with  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well -being  of 
the  workers  and  the  profitable  c^ieratlon  of  American  business  so 
far  as  and  as  rapidly  as  Is  economically  feasible  and  without  Inter- 
fering with.  Impeding,  or  diminishing  In  any  way  the  right  of 
employees  to  bargain  collectively  in  order  to  obtain  a  wa^e  in 
excess  of  the  applicable  minimum  under  the  act — 

whatever  that  may  mean,  they  will  have  made  good  their 
promise  by  enacting  the  most  vicious  and  death -deaUng  blow 
to  labor  and  industry  that  this  Nation  has  ever  seen  and  one 
from  the  effects  of  which  will  take  years  to  recover.  The 
National  Grange  has  carefiilly  considered  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  gives  very  convincing  reasons  why  the  proposed 
measure  Is  objectionable,  llie  reasons  suggested  are  as 
follow : 

1.  Because  It  would  Increase  the  price  of  commodltlea  that 
farmers  must  buy.  without  containing  any  provision  for  placing 
farm  products  on  the  same  price  level;  thereby  destroying  ai:iy 
posslbUity  of  achieving  price  parity  as  between  agriculture  and 
Industry. 

2.  Because  its  enactment  would  make  it  virtually  Impossible  for 
the  farmer  to  secure  hired  help  on   wages  within  his  reach. 

3.  Because  It  would  encourage  employers  to  install  more  labor- 
saving  machinery  In  their  efforts  to  keep  down  cost  of  production, 
thereby  throwing  mcM-e  people  out  of  employment. 

4.  Because  It  would  be  manifestly  useless  for  us  to  fix  a  mlnl- 
miim  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour,  with  a  maximum  of  40  hours  a 
week,  while  permitting  Imports  from  countries  where  the  gouig 
wage  Lb  as  low  in  some  cases  as  from  3  to  6  cents  an  hour. 

5.  Because  those  who  would  toe  thrown  out  of  employment, 
when  any  particular  Industry  coiild  not  meet  the  requirements 
imposed  by  the  proposed  Labor  Standards  Board,  would  become  a 
burden  upon  the  pubUc  relief  rolls. 

6.  Because  It  would  be  unwise  to  give  an  appointive  board  of 
five  men  so  great  a  power  over  an  the  industrtes  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  reason.'^  set  forth  by  the  National  Grange  apply  with 
the  same  force  to  those  workers  who  do  not  come  under  the 
protection  of  this  bill  or  are  protected  by  labor  unions  as 
they  do  to  the  farm  population  of  our  country.  If  by  some 
magic  waving  of  a  fairy  wand  we  could  raise  the  wages  of  all 
of  the  workers  of  the  country  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
the  point  where  they  would  receive  a  wage  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  present  so-caUed  standard  of  American  living,  then 
a  general  increase  of  wages  in  Industry  might  be  absorbed, 
but  under  the  present  existing  conditions  a  general  increase 
of  wages  In  industry  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  other  work- 
ers of  the  coimtry.  When  prices  get  high  they  will  refuse  to 
buy.  and  that  does  not  apply  only  to  the  poorer  paid  workers 
of  the  country,  but  also  to  those  who  receive  real  wages. 
Recall  how  the  automobile  workers  attempted  to  boycott 
meat  because  they  thought  It  too  high  in  price.  And  these 
same  well-paid  workers  will  kick  and  howl  when  they  have 
to  pay  more  for  rayon  dresses,  umderwear,  and  stockings 
and  a  hundred  other  articles  made  by  the  workers  earning 
under  $16  per  week  and  in  many  Instances  they  will  refuse 
to  buy  while  the  goods  are  high.  Human  nattire  has  not 
changed  much  in  2.000  years,  and  we  are  not  going  to  change 
It  by  simply  passing  a  wage  and  hour  bill.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  measure  now  before  us  is  one  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  whole  country  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  many 
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can 


necessary 


knair 


ramifications  and  effects  cannot  tx 
hours'  debate.    It.  therefore,  seem^ 
and  best  thing  that  this  Congress 
bill  and  let  the  committee  give  the 
ter  consideration  and  get  the 
the  matter  before  Congress.    It  is 
before  you  leap.    Congress  appeads 
ii»*piwg  without  knowing  where  it  \i 
is  another  piece  of  "We  don't 
we're  on  our  way"  legislation.    It 
bin  be  recommitted  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [&fr 

Mr.  DORSET.    Mr.  Chairman. 
diacvLSs  the  mechanics  of  the 
the  administrative  procedure  Inc 
carry  out  the  win  of  Congress, 
practical  experience  in  industry  iz. 
labor  provisions  of  seven  codes 
time  allotted  to  me  I  intend  to 
the  underlying  principles   of  suet 
as  it  affects  the  purchasing  powef- 

Much  has  been  said  and  more 
debate  about  the  N.  R.  A.^  using  th 
in  the  administration  of  the 
criterion  on  which  to  base  crltlclshx 


fully  inquired  into  In  6 
t6  me  that  the  wisest 
do  is  to  recommit  the 
matter  further  and  bet- 
facts  and  then  lay 
Always  good  policy  to  look 
to  be  on  the  verge  of 
going  to  land.    This  bill 
where  we're  gi^ng.  but 
should  be  defeated,  or  the 


wage 


I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
DoRsrr]. 

ts  not  my  Intention  to 

and  hour  1^11.  that  Is, 

ed  in  its  provisions  to 

Rather,  on  the  basis  of 

the  enforcement  of  the 

the  N.  R.  A.,  in  the 

some  observations  on 

legislation,   particularly 

of  our  people. 

will  be  said  during  this 

>  weaknesses  and  failures 

Recovery  Act  as  a 

of  this  legislation. 


ul::at 


uider 
mike 


Nat  onal 


poner 


VTOV 

If  there  is  one  leascm  that  we 
pression  it  Is  that  national  prosi^rlty 
ment  of  the  masses  of  our  people 
depends  upon  the  purchasing 
the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours 
solve  the  manifold  economic 
not  a  cure-all  for  unemployment, 
right  direction  and  is  an  approach 
that  is  upsetting  our  economy — 
dent  Roosevelt  in  his  message  of 


und  crpay 


We    know    that    oveivturt    and 
national    Income   when   a   lar^   portfsc 
tinemployed.     Reasonable  and  flexible 
right   of  government  to   set   and  to 
X  hope,  decrease  unemployment  In  tfc|cce 
ployment  today  principally  exists. 

the 


Reasonable  and  flexible  use  of 
legislation  to  responsible  adminisf 
result  in  Increased  purchasing 
Despite  all  the  calk  about  lack 
and  all  the  remedies  offered  to  inj^t 
patient,  the  fact  remains  that 
is  customers,  and  customers  can 
Increased  purchasing  power, 
answer,  and  a  responsible 
through  failure  to  approach  it 
of  legislation  having  this  as  its  objective 


Ttat 
Congnss 


w.  a. 


tiey 


to[>k 


8izx:e  enforcement  of  N.  R.  A. 
&!oDS  upon  this  legislation,  let  me 
a  vast  difference  in  conditions  as 
Tlie  constitutionality  of  N.  R.  Ai 
and  the  chiaeler.  who  was  more 
profits  than  national  welfare, 
advance  his  nefarious  schemes 

The  wage  and  hour  bill  has 
defined  constitutional  support. 

Purthennore,  the  N.  R  A. 
range  of  txtsiness  and  industrial 
bargaining,  wages,  hours,  trade 
and  coDditkns  of  employment. 
It  deals  mainly  with  boors  and 
of  emptoyraent.  partkxilarly  chilf 
tration  there  win  not  be  the  samle 
existed  under  the  N.  R.  A.  when 
antborlties  played  more  upon  the 
than  upoo  reemployment. 

The  N.  R.  A.  was  an  experiment 
ness  relationships.    For  the  first  t«ne 
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FUaCHASENO      POWXX 

htive  learned  from  the  de- 
involving  content- 
and  secinlty  of  business, 
of  the  people.    While 
¥111  not  m  Itself  definitely 
problems  fsicing  us,  while  it  is 
yet  it  is  a  step  in  the 
to  one  of  the  factors 
pjiirchasing  power.     Presl- 
May  24.  1937,  said: 


do   not    Increase    the 

of    our    workers    remain 

tise  of  the  long-established 

change   working   hours   can. 

groups  in  which  unem- 


powers  granted  in  this 

ratlve  authorities  should 

and   reemplojmaent, 

i)f  confidence  In  business 

new  life  Into  a  drowsy 

business  lacks  today 

only  be  secured  through 

in   substance,   is   the 

cannot  shirk  its  duty 

in  the  enactment 


wiat 


f  e;  irlessly 


waai  Aim  hoxts  eittobcemi^nt 


Tils 


i^es  are  cited  in  discus- 
remind  you  that  there  is 
existed  then  and  now. 
was   always   questioned. 
interested  in  immediate 
advantage  of  this  to 
a^rainst  its  administration, 
definitely  and  clearly 


more 


endeivored  to  cover  the  whole 

life,  including  collectlTe 

ifractices.  price  regulation. 

hill  is  more  simplified. 

and  certain  conditi(ms 

labor.     In  Its  adminls- 

conflict  in  objectives  as 

some  of  the  ei^orcement 

raising  of  the  price  lerel 


In  a  wide  fleld  of  bosi- 
in  American  indastcial 


life  business  u-as  required  to  adjust  itself  to  wage  and  hour 
standards.  This  was  no  easy  task,  but  it  should  be  realized 
that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  it  was  accomplished. 
While  the  problems  then  were  new.  yet  the  approach  to 
their  solution  under  N.  R.  A.  gives  the  foundation  for  the 
adjustments  required  under  the  let^islation  now  being  con- 
sidered. Then,  with  hours  of  work  limited,  working  and 
production  schedules  had  to  be  adjusted.  Floods  of  pro- 
tests reached  the  code  authorities  that  it  w!i<;  impossible 
to  dcflnitely  regulate  the  hours  per  day  or  per  week,  be- 
cause each  protestant  said  the  conditions  in  their  plant 
were  different.  But  it  was  done  nevertheless.  I  am 
familiar  with  a  case  bearing  directly  on  this  point.  Engi- 
neers and  firemen  were  working  in  this  plant  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  84  hours  per  week.  It  seemed  to  be  impossible  to 
adjust  the  working  schedule  to  a  40-  or  even  48-hour  basis 
because  of  the  type  of  equipment  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. But  through  a  readjustment  in  the  working  schedule 
and  the  addition  of  more  engineers  and  firemen,  it  was 
done. 

Today  business  has  the  benefit  of  that  experience.  To  the 
credit  of  some  of  our  industnes,  they  are  still  operating  under 
N.  R.  A.  conditions,  both  as  to  hours  and  wages.  But  that  is 
not  true  of  a  great  number  of  industries  that  have,  since 
the  sick  chicken  brought  sleeping  .sickness  to  business,  in- 
creased working  hours,  and  reduced  wages.  The  results  of 
a  recent  study  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  give 
evidence  of  this.  That  study  shows  that  whereas  only  3 
percent  of  the  employees  in  the  steel  industry  were  working 
more  than  40  hours  per  week  during  the  last  month  of 
N.  R.  A.,  67  percent  worked  more  than  40  hours  per  week 
during  the  corresponding  month  1  year  later.  In  177  identi- 
cal cotton  garment  establishments  studied,  the  total  num- 
ber of  man-hours  worked  increa:=;ed  14  percent  between  May 
1935  and  May  1936,  while  the  number  of  employees  in- 
creased only  2.5  percent.  At  th'-'  same  time  hourly  earnings 
were  reduced  and.  despite  the  increase  in  man-hours  worked, 
the  total  pay  roll  was  reduced  a  little  over  1  percent. 

This  study  shows  that  employers  who  desired  to  adhere  to 
a  40-hour  week  and  maintain  the  wage  level  were  forced  to 
increase  hours  and  reduce  the  hourly  rate  in  order  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  chiselers,  who  were,  in  most  cases, 
taking  advantage  of  labor  in  substandard  localities.  The 
facts  developed  in  this  study  show  conclusively  the  necessity 
for  Federal  regulation  of  wagfs  and  hours.  An  analysis  of 
conditions  underlying  these  changes  in  hours  and  wages  to 
the  detriment  of  the  workingman  shows  defmitely  that  it  is 
a  national  and  not  a  local  problem.  By  providing  an  eco- 
nomic wage,  not  a  so-called  bvmg  wage  which  only  keeps 
body  and  soul  tcgether,  can  purchasmg  power  be  increased 
and  customers  brought  to  busmf^ss.  Consequently,  through 
Increased  consumption  unemploymicnt  will  be  reduced 
through  increased  production.  But  increased  production 
brought  about  by  a  lenpiherung  of  hours,  sweatshop  condi- 
tions, tmfair  trade  practices,  and  reduction  in  hourly  and 
weekly  earnings  will  not  solve  the  problem.  It  will  only 
make  a  bad  cond.ticn  worse. 

MICR.\TION    OF   INDUSTRY    CACSID   BY    U>frAra   TRADE    Plt^CTTCES 

I  represent  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
United  States,  including  one  of  the  largest  textile  centers. 
Having  lived  in  the  district  al!  my  life,  and  ha\lng  worked 
there,  rubbing  shoulders  with  both  employers  and  employees 
in  almost  daily  contact,  discu'=s.ng  wTth  them  their  problems, 
I  think  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  conditions  in  industry. 
In  the  last  15  years  there  has  been  a  steady  migration  of  the 
textile  business  from  Philadelphia.  If  this  were  a  local  con- 
dition solely,  Its  remedy  would  not  be  in  Federal  legislation. 
But  It  is  national  in  scope  by  its  very  nature.  Low  wage 
standards,  stepping  up  of  production,  other  conditions  affect- 
ing labor,  and  unfair  trade  practices  have  driven  the  in- 
dustry into  competitive  situations  resulting  in  the  migration 
of  business,  closing  of  factories,  lass  of  emplojTnent,  labor 
unrest,  and  the  loss  of  homes  and  the  savings  of  those  who 
were  forced  out  of  employment. 

If  the  migration  of  industry  from  any  section  of  the 
country,  the  so-called  decentralization  of  industry,  was  b£ised 
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on  social  factors  cwily.  and  was  for  the  benefit  of  both 
employer  and  employee,  it  could  not  be  objected  to  with 
much  logic.  However,  that  has  not  been  the  case.  I  have 
seen  factories  move  from  my  city  leaving  behind  them 
himdreds  and  thousands  of  skilled  workers,  some  who  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  their  working  life  with  the  industry, 
leaving  them  stranded  to  work  out  their  existence.  These 
factories  migrated  to  take  advantage  of  the  inducements 
involving  taxation,  free  land,  even  the  construction  of  plants 
to  be  amortized  in  the  form  of  rental  over  a  iJeriod  of  years, 
and  a  low -standard  labor  market.  To  show  the  effect  of 
this  migration  from  Kiiladelphia,  in  the  hosiery  industry, 
at  one  time  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  that 
city,  1,265  full-fashioned  machines  were  lost  from  1930  to 
1936.  The  loss  of  these  machines  to  the  Philadelphia  labor 
market  represents  employment  for  approximately  6,000 
workers. 

During  the  N.  R.  A.  conditions  in  the  textile  industry  be- 
came somewhat  stabilized  despite  the  chiseling  that  was 
rampant  in  some  sections  of  the  business.  This  provides  a 
fair  test  of  the  necessity  for  national  legislation  to  revitalize 
and  rehabilitate  this,  one  of  the  four  leading  divisions  of 
American  industry.  But  the  "sick  chicken"  case  made  a 
sick  industry  out  of  textiles.  A  comparison  of  100  textile 
mills  for  the  last  6  months  under  N.  R.  A.  with  the  last  6 
months  of  1935,  after  N.  R.  A.  was  declared  imconstitutional, 
shows  production  increased  30  percent,  sales  only  9  percent, 
prices  were  reduced  5  to  7  percent,  hours  of  operation  in- 
creased 13  percent,  and  wages  were  reduced  5  percent.  With 
practices  such  as  these  carried  throughout  industry,  in- 
creasing hours  and  reducing  wages,  is  there  any  wonder  that 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  solution  of  the 
unemplojTnent  problem? 

K  the  solution  of  these  problems  could  be  found  in  State 
or  local  government,  then  there  would  be  no  need  for  Federal 
legislation.  But  the  loss  of  employment  and  consequently 
purchasing  power  of  the  workers  in  my  district  affects  every 
section  of  this  country.  Substandard  labor  conditions  are 
not  confined  solely  to  any  section  of  the  Nation  nor  to  any 
one  industry.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  section,  north, 
east,  south,  and  west.  So,  in  considering  this  wage  and  hour 
program,  it  must  be  realized  that  we  Americans  play  on  the 
same  economic  team  in  war  and  jaeace.  Sectionalism  and 
group  allegiance  can  take  on  artificial  dignity  at  times  when 
we  should  be  thinking  in  terms  of  all  of  us.  That  is  the 
most  practical  way  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  each  of  us 
in  the  peacetime  America  of  today.  E\'ery  jrear  as  we  move 
away  from  1787  we  can  see  that  less  and  less  can  America 
be  partitioned.  More  and  more,  out  of  sheer  economic  ex- 
pediency, are  we  compelled  to  embrace  the  attitude  "all  for 
one  and  one  for  aD."  The  extension  of  transportation  began 
with  13  States  and  welded  them  together  as  nothing  else 
could.  It  put  us  all  on  the  same  economic  team,  and  we 
have  become  as  interdependent  as  the  members  of  a  well- 
coached  football  eleven.  "Iliere  is  no  place  for  prima  donna 
groups  in  this  scheme.  We  rise  or  fall  together,  as  the  last 
depression  has  taught  us,  because  our  prosperity  hangs  upon 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  without  regard  to  geog- 
raphy or  occupation. 

PgOSKEHlT  t     OF    rAKMZR    AJTO    LNOUSTKIAL    WOMtER    rNTEiTl'WIN  tl» 

The  A.  A.  A.  opened  the  eyes  of  my  people  as  to  what 
purchasing  power  of  the  fanner  means  to  oiu-  workers  in 
Industry.  When  farm  products  were  selling  at  less  than  cost 
of  production  during  the  Hoover  regime,  the  smoke  ceased 
to  pour  from  the  stacks  along  Allegheny  Avenue,  Lehigh 
Avenue,  and  the  Delaware  River  front  back  home.  We 
learned  in  adversity  the  relationship  that  exists  between  farm 
prices  and  busy  factories.  These  constituents  of  the  Rfth 
Pennsylvania  District  know  that  I  was  representing  them 
well  and  faithfully  when  I  voted  for  every  farm  assistance 
measure  that  came  before  this  body.  We  need  a  prosperous 
farmer  and  he  reqtiires  us,  with  cash  in  hand.  If  his  success 
is  to  endure. 

Because  we  are  selling  goods  to  each  other  we  have  a  stake 
In  each  other.    So  I  have  voted,  and  will  continue  to  vote  for 


legislation  that  is  designed  to  promote  the  farmer's  welfare. 
In  doing  so  I  have  looked  at  the  economic  picture  as  a  whole 
and  now  ask  that  Congressmen  from  the  great  agricultural 
districts  do  likewise.  Unfair  wages  in  industry-  and  excessively 
long  hours  lead  to  cutthroat  competition  and  demorahzes 
purchasing  power  which  destroys  customers  for  people  in  your 
district.  Unfair  hours  mean  less  employment,  and  heixc  a 
reduced  consumption  of  things  your  district  sells.  Manu- 
facturers are  people  Lke  you  and  me.  T^ey  come  from  the 
same  kind  of  home  atmosphere,  have  attended  the  same 
schools,  love  their  families,  see  the  same  shows  and  mories, 
and  are  touched  by  the  same  ideals  that  move  mo.st  Ameri- 
cans. But  jUit  as  society  at  large  is  aClicted  with  Capoaes  and 
Dillingcrs,  so  do  industry  and  business  suffer  from  parasitic 
racketeers  within  their  ranks.  But  the  chisder  wlihin  an 
industry' — the  cp-: rater  who  will  not  respect  decent  stsiidards 
xmless  compelled  to — drags  down  the  other  members  of  that 
industry.  He  may  represent  only  5  percent  of  his  calling,  but 
the  95  percent  are  compelled,  ever  so  reluctantly,  to  adopt  the 
low  standards  he  thrusts  upon  them.  With  child  labor,  sub- 
subsistence  wages,  and  overlong  hours  he  tears  at  the  most 
vital  thing  to  American  prosperity — our  purchasing  power. 

At  this  very  moment  men  are  working  in  a  thousand  fac- 
tories of  my  di.strict.  Of  course  they  are  my  first  concern,  but 
they  should  be  yours,  too.  for  their  wives  can  buy  at  the 
corner  store  the  products  of  the  farming  districts.  The 
market  basket  they  carry  away  has  a  tremendous  lot  to  do 
with  the  contentment  of  your  people.  We  can  lay  aside 
ethics,  rebgion,  and  common  humanity  from  these  dehl>'ra- 
tlons  if  we  care  to.  but  we  cannot  escape  the  simple  fact  that 
a  prosperous  America  is  dependent  upon  prosperous  farmers 
and  prosperous  industrial  workers  alike.  You  can  leave  your 
idealism  at  home,  and  bring  nothing  but  a  dollars  and  cents 
attitude  to  your  vote  on  this  wage  and  hour  bill,  and  you  can 
come  to  only  one  conclusion — that  we  have  grown  utterly  in- 
terdependent. Sheer  expediency  dictates  that  we  folic w  the 
course  of  "all  for  one  and  one  for  all." 

The  passage  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  eliminates 
from  this  legislation  some  of  the  hurdles  faced  by  the 
N.  R.  A.  The  Wagner  Act  established  the  machinery  for 
collective  bargaining  In  industry'.  It  will  as.surp  those 
workers  who  belong  to  unions  that  they  will  get  decent 
wages  and  hours.  Our  present  discussion  concerns  that  vast 
army  whose  cmplo\Tnent  do&s  not  readily  yield  to  organiza- 
tion and  representation.  Collective  bargaining  will  put  into 
industry  that  democracy  the  founding  fathers  injected  into 
government.  Of  course,  they  could  not  foresee  the  coming 
of  tremendous  corporations  that  could  become  so  mighty  and 
tyrannical  as  any  George  m.  We  could  not  expect  them  to 
anticipate  a  nation  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
commerce  flowing  over  thousands  of  miles.  It  is  my  notion 
that  we  will  never  thwart  the  growth  of  big  basiness  in 
certain  lines  because  it  has  in  these  cases  many  reasons  to 
commend  it.  If  it  must  endin-e,  let  us  hold  tight  to  its 
public  virtues  wliile  we  regulate  its  harmful  features.  Where 
unions  £ire  operating  we  do  not  require  the  application  of 
this  wage-hour  regtilation.  However,  there  Is  a  relationship 
between  the  pro^'isions  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  what  we  are 
now  considering.  Both  are  concem«?d  with  widely  diffused 
purchasing  power  and  industrial  democracy. 

With  big  business  growing  bigger,  the  men  at  the  bench 
are  getting  more  remote  from  the  desk  where  policy  is 
shaped.  Smart  executives  with  labor  turn-over  in  mind  have 
been  as  cognizant  of  this  as  anybody,  and  ha\'e  intelligently 
faced  the  inevitable.  I  know  some  of  them  who  welcome 
unionism  and  the  regulation  of  minimum  wage  and  maxi- 
mum hours.  It  has  spelled  easier  employee  relations  and 
one  less  serious  problem. 

And  speaking  of  the  inevitable,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
columnist  Jay  Franklin's  review  of  a  book  written  by  Samuel 
E.  Morison  and  Henry  S.  Commager,  entitled  "The  Growth 
of  the  American  Republic."  The  authors  are  respectively 
educators  at  Harvard  University  and  New  York  University. 
Morison  was  exchange  professor  of  history  at  Oxford  and 
comes  from  a  long  line  of  conservative  New  Englanders.  He 
is  of  imdoubted  orthodox  background. 
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But  this  conservative  has  no 
does  he  consider  the  New  Deal  as 
Rather  he  views  it  as  something 
com  on  a  cob.    He  states  that  we 
rugged  individualism,  and  that 
stand  of  that  order;  that  Coolidde 
New  England,  but  his  lack  of  idea!  s 
evolved  into  the  F.  D.  R.  philos^ 
New  Deal,  this  new  book  says 

It  will  be  eaay  to  ae«  how  deep  rooCe  1 
waa  Rooeevelt  philosophy  and  how  ttLopl 
It  waa  an  att/.-mpt  to  catch  up  with  . 
20  yean  and  artlcnlate  government  to 
fonn  or  another  It  waa  Inevitable, 
serving    capitalistic    econoniy    rather 
system,   and  the  methods  employed 
dltlon. 


for  the  old  order,  nor 

revolution  In  any  sense, 

u  typically  American  as 

are  never  going  back  to 

represented  the  last 

economy  was  typlcaOy 

was  not    He  shows  we 

phies.    Speaking  of  the 


In  the  American  tradition 
Liar  the  Roosevelt  methods. 


t|ie  political  lag  of  well -nigh 

economy.     •     •     •     In  one 

was  directed  toward  pre- 

than    stibsUtnting    another 

pere  in  the  American   tra- 


Revlewer  Franklin  adds  that  it 
not  been  accepted  by  conservati\|e 
and  Scandinavians  for  a  generation 
been  foreshadowed  by  generations 

Step  by  step  this  world  is  gettin ; 
the  chaos  we  see  in  many  places, 
from  the  Magna  Carta,  through 
mother  country,  and  up  to  this  ver: ' 
Act  and  wage  and  hour  legislation 
will  find  the  pathway  strewn  with 
tionists.    EvCTy  improvement  has 
ponents  who  fought  progress  or 
do  our  reforming  tomorrow 
story  of  the  winning  of  our  politica 
in  the  battles  for  universal  suffrage 
in  the  abolition  of  debtors'  prisons 
In  one  guise  or  another 
people  has  been  impeded  by 
Tbese  citizens  revere  the  foundinjg 
sever  the  bond  with  the  mother 
unheard-of  powers  in  the  common 
ing  enemies  of  progress  worship 
statesmen  while  they  refuse  to 
today's  problems. 

DICnTOBSinP — HAS 
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progress  ive 
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They  tell  us  that  regulatory 
men  is  too  great  for  any  such 
accept  this  reasoning,  it  is  an 
that  democracy  is  a  failure, 
ment  is  on  trial,  and  let  us  not 
into  our  western  world  by  way  of 
smile  approvingly  at  any  of  these 
at  the  delegation  of  power  to  five 
their  fears,  we  will  be  paving  the 
with  that  kind  of  talk.    I  do  not 
of  this  Congress  wishes  to  alter 
democracy.    Rather,  I  cling  to  the 
doubts  about  its  administration, 
obstruct  and  defer  wage  and  hou' 
tomorrow  is  always  the  day  to  do 
would  never  have  us  take  a  bold 
ward. 

What  is  so  dangerous  about 
administratlan  of  a  wage  and 
men?    Seme  of  these  obstructionist^ 
turbed  when  nine  Judges— or  six, 
lati<Hi  which  we  took  the  pains  to 
bate,  and  vote  upon.    And  did  noi 
lar  powers  to  a  board  when  it 
merce  Commisslont    Did  we  not 
then — that  too  much  power  was 
a  few  men?    Has  it  turned  out 
this  Nation  of  130.000.000  people  so 
honest  human  material  that  we 
can  administer  this  act  wtth 
that  is  so,  we  had  better  shop  for 
Atadst  state  at  ooee.    Why  tarry 

Ask  any  lawyer  or  doctor  If  he 
patient  say:  *Tou  aee.  my  caae  la 


hoir 
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cqntalned  nothing  that  had 
Englishmen,  Germans, 
and  nothing  that  had  not 
'  American  legislation, 
more  reasonable  despite 
We  can  trace  the  trend 
our  separation  from  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations 
All  are  milestones.    We 
ijeactlonaries  and  obstruc- 
produced  Its  crop  of  op- 
^iggested  that  we  should 
of   today.    It   is   the 
freedom;  you  will  find  it 
and  public  education,  and 
slavery,  and  child  labor, 
advancement  of   our 
that  resents  change, 
fathers  who  dared  to 
country  and  vest  new  and 
men.    These  well-mean- 
courage  of  yesterday's 
them  in  handling 


eiiulate 


DcuonucT  TAn^Eirr 


po\frers  in  the  hands  of  five 

groqp  to  wield.    If  we  are  to 

admission  to  the  world 

our  form  of  govern- 

foriet  that  fascism  has  crept 

Brazil.    Dictatorship  will 

g^tlemen  who  look  askance 

citizens.    If  we  share 

for  the  corporate  state 

jelieve  that  any  Member 

fundamental  ideas  of 

conviction  that  by  casting 

opponents  are  hoping  to 

legislation.    With  them 

he  Job,  not  today.    They 

st|1de;  Just  a  wee  step  foir- 


Qongress   committing   the 
act  to  a  board  of  five 
were  not  so  greatly  per- 
be  exact — erased  legis- 
draw  up.  Investigate,  de- 
Congress  delegate  simi- 
the  Interstate  Com- 
the  same  arguments 
placed  in  the  hands  of 
way  In  practice?    Is 
devoid  of  intelligent  and 
find  five  men  who 
and  Impartiality?    If 
a  Hitler  fuid  set  up  the 
f  democracy  has  failed? 
ever  heard  a  client  or 
different;  it's  peculiar." 


creited 
tear 
belig 
tiat 
o  dev 
ouinot 
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Usually  such  a  person  has  an  ordinary  di.sease  or  a  very 
common  legal  problem.  But  he  believes  that  it  is  new  to  the 
world  because  it  is  new  to  him.  Some  businesses  that  have 
paid  substandard  wages  for  years  bc-lieve  their  whole  struc- 
ture will  collapse  if  they  adjust  their  pay  rolls  to  the  ideas 
that  prevail  today.  Congressmen  have  received  all  kinds  of 
form  letters  about  wage  and  hour  legislation.  Some  of  these 
letters  are  a  little  careless  with  facts.  One  of  them  encloses 
a  story  that  wage  and  hour  regulation  all  but  ruined  Prance. 
Considering  the  monetary  problems  of  Prance,  and  other 
factors,  which  do  not  enter  into  the  American  situation,  the 
enclosure  is  not  very  convincing.  The  accompanying  letter 
states  that  Prance  is  "scarcely  larger  than  one  of  the  middle- 
sized  States."  I  take  it  that  it  refers  to  population,  because 
area  has  no  particular  bearing  on  wage  azid  hour  regulation. 
The  F^nch  Census  Bureau  will  te  as  surprised  as  you  are  to 
learn  that  their  nation  is  50  ?parsely  populated. 

The  same  old  cry.  "our  conditions  are  different",  has  ever 
been  made  when  a  forward-looking  step  has  been  proposed. 
The  same  arguments  were  ofTered  when  efforts  were  made 
to  reduce  hours  in  the  steel  industry  from  the  old  established 
12-hour  shifts.  It  was  then  claimed  that  the  steel  industry 
was  "different",  that  when  furnaces  were  charged  or  ingots 
heated  for  rolling  to  finished  sizes  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
trol the  time  element;  that  hours  could  not  be  definitely 
reduced  without  ruining  the  steel  business.  But  hours  were 
reduced,  and  it  has  not  apparently  .seriously  affected  the 
profits  of  the  steel  industry-. 

Every  manufacturing  concern  to  a  degree  is  faced  with 
seasonal  production.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  in- 
dustry has  been  and  still  is  tiiat  of  .seasonal  output  Em- 
ployment and  consecruently  long  hours  are  at  their  height 
during  production  peaks,  and  then  with  seasonal  lulls  we 
have  the  resultant  unemploj-ment  through  lay-offs,  fur- 
loughs, and  short  time,  decreasing  purchasing  power.  Ef- 
forts to  correct  this  have  been  made  in  many  industries 
through  a  diversification  of  product  manufacturing  in  the 
off-season  articles  that  are  not  considered  the  main  product 
of  the  factory  but  in  the  production  of  which  the  equipment 
of  the  plant  can  be  used  through  minor  chan';^es.  Business 
itself  has  seen  the  advantage  of  this  policy,  because  con- 
tinual hiring  and  firing  through  lay-offs  caused  by  the  dis- 
ruption in  manufacturing  routine  have  paid  their  toll  in 
financial  returns.  A  contented,  stable,  and  efBcient  working 
personnel  brings  its  rewards  on  the  favorable  side  of  the 
balance  sheet. 

There  has  always  been  oppcsition  on  the  part  of  some 
industries  to  the  reduction  of  working  hours.  Too  often  in 
the  spirit  of  individuali.sm  have  they  taken  the  position  that 
the  employee  is  a  hireling  to  be  worked  as  long  and  paid 
only  as  much  as  they  concluded  was  necessary.  If  the  em- 
ployee did  not  like  it,  he  could  quit.  But  when  changes 
were  forced  upon  them  through  union  organization  or  legis- 
lation, or  in  many  cases  through  voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  they  soon  adjusted  their  manufactur- 
ing and  business  routine  to  the  new  conditions. 

It  is  estimated  that  industries  employing  about  12,000.000 
people  would  be  affected  by  the  wage  and  hour  bill  and  that 
about  3,000,000  of  these  employees  are  now  receiving  less 
than  40  cents  per  hour.  Dr.  Leon  Henderson,  a  noted  econ- 
omist, for  whose  opinion  I  have  the  h:ghest  respect,  esti- 
mates that  at  least  6.000,000  are  now  working  more  than 
40  hours  per  week,  basing  his  estimates  on  the  study  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  which  I  pre\iousIy  referred. 
Considering  these  estimates,  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  af- 
fect about  6.000.000  workers,  reducing  their  hours  of  employ- 
ment, increasing  their  income  through  time  and  half  time 
for  empIojTnent  in  excess  of  40  hours,  and  making  it  possible 
for  many  others  to  obtain  emploj-mcnt. 

When  we  pass  this  wage  and  hour  bill  we  will  have  ceased 
talking  about  the  third  of  our  people  who  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  scheme,  and  put  the  Nation  in  a  position  to 
do  something  about  it  We  will  be  accomplishing  it  for  the 
submerged  third,  and  for  ourselve.'?.  cur  markets,  and  our 
national  prosperity.    We  wUl  be  taking  this  step  so  that  the 
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purchasing  power  can  go  rotmd  and  round.  For  the  velocity 
of  our  dollars  is  something  that  makes  for  loaded  farm  trucks 
headed  for  profitable  markets  and  factory  stacks  that  belch 
forth  smoke.  /Ji  interdependent  people  have  learned 
through  depression  that  national  prosperity  hinges  upon  the 
wide  distribution  of  purchasing  power.  There  can  be  no 
submerged  groups;  and  no  underprivileged  geographical  areas 
if  America  is  to  thrive.  We  will  soon  vote  upon  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  that  ever  came  before  a  Congress. 
You  are  about  tD  move  American  civilization  up  another 
notch.  You  can  then  view  the  long  road  our  country  has 
traveled  in  labor  relations,  and  get  some  satisfaction  in  pon- 
dering over  where  we  were  and  where  we  are  headed. 

DEMOCRACT     IN     IKDtTSTST 

It  has  been  a  continuous  fight  to  put  some  of  the  democ- 
racy in  industry  tliat  we  enjoy  in  government.  Too  often  the 
battle  has  been  bloody  because  we  have  refused  to  act  like 
human  beings,  ^7omen  and  children  under  10  years  of  age 
worked  a  73  ^2 -hour  week  in  Philadelphia  during  the  early 
day  of  our  nationhood.  The  prevailing  workday  was  fitHn 
sunup  to  sundown.  The  Lord  only  knows  how  long  they 
would  have  been  forced  to  work  if  Mazda  lamps  had  been 
Invented  in  the  hitter  days  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
debtors'  prisons  always  loomed  for  the  person  who  would 
contemplate  a  strike  to  better  his  sorry  lot.  When  universal 
suffrage  came  the  working  man  had  his  first  real  participa- 
tion in  government  and  the  common  people  elevated  their 
choice — Andrew  Jackson — to  the  Presidency.  Gone  were  the 
debtors'  prisons.  The  first  regulations  of  child  labor  and 
women's  hours  came  into  being.  Labor  had  organized  from 
colonial  days,  and  Carpenters'  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  where 
the  first  Continectal  Congress  met,  still  stands  to  testify  to 
the  existence  of  tne  craft  unions  of  that  day. 

But  these  early  craftsmen  were  interested  not  one  whit  in 
the  welfare  of  an;/  but  their  own  group.  They  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  national  economy  as  a  whole.  Life  was  so 
simple  in  that  d£.y  that  we  can  understand  their  position. 
It  has  become  so  complex  that  we  can,  by  the  same  token, 
comprehend  the  sound  reasoning  behind  the  powerful  labor 
organizations  of  today,  and  their  view  of  the  labor  situation 
at  large,  and  what  it  means  to  all  of  us.  Early  attempts  at 
unionization  are  chiefly  of  historical  Interest.  The  mutual 
suspicions,  which  we  expect  to  dissipate  with  collective  bar- 
gaining, persisted  through  the  decades.  Homestead,  the 
Pullman  Co.  strike,  the  coal  and  iron  police,  the  ever- 
ready  injunction,  and  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  come 
marching  down  tiie  years  to  meet  today  in  the  Chicago 
Memorial  Day  massacre,  and  Tom  Girdler's  high  and  mighty 
remarks  in  subcommittee.  A  little  of  yesterday's  bloodiness 
and  some  of  its  c:5aristic  attitudes  remain  as  the  Old  Guard 
fights  Its  last  battles  against  the  forces  of  conciliation  and 
reason.  We  are  iiscending  to  high  ground  at  last,  and  my 
frank  belief  is  that  we  have  not  made  the  climb  so  much 
from  grand  humanitarian  impulses  or  deep  religious  con- 
\-ictions.  We  ha^•e  come  to  the  stem  realization  that  the 
average  man  has  to  have  more  than  a  mere  existence  If  mass 
production  Is  to  continue  as  part  of  our  economic  scheme. 
Wide  distribution  of  income  is  so  essential  to  our  national 
well-being  that  it  is  impelling  us  to  pass  this  legislation.  I 
believe  we  are  thinking  more  in  those  terms  than  that  we 
are  our  brother's  keeper.  And  that  observation  is  less  flat- 
tering than  accurate. 

Some  Republicans  joined  Democrats  In  the  emergency 
legislation  that  was  passed  in  1933  and  since.  'Riey  came 
to  see  that  a  crisis  is  no  time  to  play  partisan  politics.  The 
effective  palliativi?s  were  administered  with  their  help,  but 
they  should  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  effect  some  permanent 
cures.  We  can  sometimes  understand  what  they  are  about 
when  they  brand  legislation  like  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Wagner  Labor  Disputes  Act  as  "experimentation."  Par- 
ticularly when  we  know  it  is  criticism  for  political  purposes. 
They  utter  it  witti  tongue  in  cheek.  Some  irreconcilables  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  wUl  yell  "experimentation"  at 
the  legislation  we  are  now  considering.    I  have  always  main- 


tained that  President  Roosevelt  is  no  trail  blazer — that  he 
has  shopped  around  the  world  and  for  the  most  part  has 
taken  proved  measures,  properly  revised,  before  he  applied 
them  into  our  country.  TTiat  was  my  contention  when  we 
voted  on  the  Social  Security  bill.  It  is  intere.sting  to  note 
that  the  great  biographer,  Emil  Ludwig.  concun,  in  this 
thought.  Ludwig  has  written  splendid  biographies  of  Na- 
poleon. Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Goethe.  Now  his  life  story 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  l)egun  in  a  popular  magazine. 
Ludwig.  a  German,  has  lived  and  smarted  under  dictator- 
ship. He  is  a  keen  writing  man  who  is  in  no  way  interested 
in  either  American  political  party  or  how  it  fares  in  national 
elections.  He  is  about  as  capable  and  as  thoroughly  im- 
partial an  observei  as  we  can  quote.  In  respect  to  ail  this 
talk  of  Roosevelt  "experimentation"  he  says; 

We— 

Meaning  Europeans — 
do  not  in  any  way  believe  h&^ 

Roosevelt — 

has  discovered  new  ideas:  what  he  Is  doing  here  In  this  country 
we  have  all  had  long  ago  In  nearly  all  the  European  countries.  It 
is  how  he  does  It  that  Is  significant  for  us.  That  Impulse  which 
he  impartecL  to  the  country  In  the  tune  of  the  crisii  does  not 
become  a  loss  even  if  some  of  his  enactments  become  rejsealed. 

Here,  from  the  historic  point  of  view,  Is  perhaps  the  last  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  social  revolution  without  resorting  to  force.  Tlie 
sons  of  those  Americans  who  are  opposing  Roosevelt  today  will 
perhaps  some  day  erect  a  monument  to  hun  as  the  last  of  those 
who  fought  to  preserve  their  system.  One  thing  certain  Is  that 
the  sons  of  the  poor,  for  whom  he  took  up  the  light,  will  not 
forget  him.  For,  at  the  bottom,  what  is  at  issue  here  Is  nothing 
other  than  rich  and  poor. 

That  there  should  be  so  many  to  hate  him  disturbs  me  as  IT  tie 
as  It  does  him.  Did  not  Lincoln  Ir.  his  later  yoars  have  hnl'  the 
country  against  him.  and  that  by  no  means  only  in  the  South? 
1  have  met  Roosevelt's  opponents  throughout  the  whole  couniry 
In  all  classes.  When  I  put  the  question  to  thom,  thoy  all  be^an 
b>  admlttiiig  that  In  193.'^  ht  had  saved  the  country,' but  adiJcd 
that  today  he  was  playlnsr  the  dictator.  Only  those  can  siieak  thus 
who  have  never  had  the  misfortune  to  breathe  the  air  of  an 
unfrce  country. 

And  still  I  can  Imagine  how  this  enmity  grew  up  slowly  In  the 
souls  of  these  men.  It  Is  the  resentment  of  a  proud  pjeople  against 
the  fact  that  it  once  made  the  gift  of  the  highest  powers  to  an 
individual.  Just  as  a  proud  woman  can  never  quite  forgive  the  man 
whom  she  once  permitted  to  sweep  her  off  her  feet. 

To  those  who  still  cry  "dictator"  and  "experimentation"  I 
commend  these  words  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knows  dicta- 
torship only  too  intimately,  and  who  laughs  when  we  view 
Roosevelt  policies  as  new  and  untried  theories.  For  Ludwig 
knows  they  have  been  tested  in  the  laboratory  of  the  world, 
and  so  does  Roosevelt.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RANKJN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  more  time  re- 
mains in  general  debate? 

ITie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
has  49  V2  minutes  and  the  gwitleman  from  California  has  43 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Is  that  all? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  LMr.  Carlson]  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
use. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention  at 
this  time  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  pending 
wage-hour  bill,  but  In  the  few  moments  allotted  me,  I  want 
to  express  my  regret  and  resentment  at  the  letter  that  I 
and  a  number  of  other  Members  of  Congress  received  from 
Homer  Martin,  international  president  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America.  This  letter  was  written  from 
Detroit,  Mich.,  under  date  of  December  8  in  regard  to  pend- 
ing legislation.    A  portion  of  the  letter  reads  as  follows: 

That  an  unfavorable  vote  on  this  blU.  or  failtire  to  vote  or  pair 
In  favor  wUl  not  be  forgotten  next  year  when  Representatives  ask 
their  constituents  to  reelect  them,  as  this  will  be  the  acid  test 
of  a  Representative's  real  position. 

That  this  Is  not  a  political  threat,  but  a  frank  expression  of 
conviction,  and  fair  notice  that  Bepresentatives  who  do  ziot  repre- 
sent cannot  expect  support. 
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Who  Is  this  Mr.  Martin?    He  is 
BiBliates  of  John  L.  Lewis  and  his 
Organization.    A  number  of  Members 
{Kndins  legislation,  and  several  h4ve 
ticular  letter,  but  I  have  yet  to 
the  defense  of  this  indiscreet  and 
I  am  personally  concerned.  I  wish 
the  pending  bill  or  any  other 
enced  by  threats  and  intimidations 
one  else.    If  I  recall  correctly,  thii 
who.  seme  weeks  ago.  wrote  a  letter - 
bile  Workers  of  the  United  States 
boycott  beef  and  meat  products 
mally  high.    He  wrote  this  letter  at 
ucts  were  high,  but  even  then  the 
only  47  percent  of  the  retail  price 
remaining  53  percent  was  the 
and  coiasumer  and  was  used  largely 
transportation,  and  retailing  of  thk 

The  pendli^  legislation  is  of 
fanners  of  the  United  States.     I 
number  of  farm  organizations  anc 
demn  Mr.  Martin's  attitude. 

It  is  my  intention  to  discuss 
bill  under  the  5-minute  rtile,  and 
further  time  from  the  House  now 
personal  sympathy  is  now  and 
wage  earner.    Much  legislation 
of  the  wage  earner  and  worker, 
tlnue  to  enact  beneficial  legislatiOT 
will  not  be  because  of  threats  of 
ers.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Chairman, 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hamcock]  suijh 
to  use. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  New  York.     Mr 
citizens  wish  to  improve  the  condi 
oppressed,  of  that  marginal  one 
quently  talks  about.    I  am  sure  evehy 
decent,  despite  the  unintentionally 
received  in  sresterday's  mail  written 
and  beginning  with  the  rather  imn  i 


the  head  of  one  of  the 
<t;ommittee  for  Industrial 
have  spoken  on  the 
mentioned  this  par- 
anyone  who  came  to 
insolent  letter.    As  far  as 
state  that  my  vote  on 
will  not  be  influ- 
rom  Mr.  Martin  or  any- 
is  the  same  gentleman 
to  the  United  Automo- 
Eind  suggested  that  they 
they  were  abnor- 
a  time  when  meat  prod- 
farmers  were  receiving 
3f  this  commodity.    The 
between  the  producer 
for  wages  In  processing, 
commodity. 

nendous  interest  to  the 

vas  glad  to  note  that  a 

citizens  generally  con- 


has 
aid 


rt  Is  time  the  story  was  told  of 
■polfCTi  at  M  nuxnjikTiUa  and  known 
wrecking   our   country. 


qiite 


None  of  us  can  complacently 
labor  by  greedy  employers,  because 
another  hog — of  the  opposite  sex. 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  lower  mm 
Is  the  correct  fraction,  let  us  be 
trreparable  harm  on  the  other  two 
the  one -third. 

Acc<Mxling  to  my  observations.  thi>se 
welfare  of  labor  are  divided  into 
thought.    One  group  favors  the  pbn 
eratlon  of  Labor,  which  would  esta  illsh 
mum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  ajtd 
of  40  hours  for  employees  in  inter  late 
gument  against  this  plan  is  clearl; ' 
in  the  bill  we  are  considering  (S 
12-17,  where  it  is  pointed  out: 


results 


It  to  Impossible  to  achieve  stich 
stantlal  wages  and  hours)  arbltrarUy  t 
tic   that  It  might  do   serious   injury 
American  worken,  and  it  Is  therefom 
results  cautiously.  carefuUy.  and  wlth(iut 
tlon  at  business  and  Industry. 


December  14 


vaitous  amendments  to  this 

therefore  will  not  take 

except  to  state  that  my 

al^ys  has  been  with  the 

been  enacted  in  behalf 

no  doubt  we  will  con- 

for  them,  but  I  hope  it 

reprisals  from  labor  lead- 


yield  to  the  gentleman 
time  as  he  may  desire 


Chairman,  all  decent 
ion  of  the  poor  and  the 
liird  the   President   fre- 

Member  of  this  body  is 
amusing  letter  all  of  us 

by  a  crabbed  old  man 
oderate  language: 


h(Jw  the  531   mental  derelicts 
Members  of  Congress  are 


yatch  the  exploitation  of 

no  one  loves  a  hog  except 

However,  In  our  efforts 

third  among  us — if  that 

sure  we  do  not  inflict 

thirds,  without  benefiting 


most  interested  in  the 

two  principal  schools  of 

of  the  American  Ped- 

a  Nation-wide  mini- 

a  maximum  workweek 

commerce.    The  ar~ 

and  convincingly  staled 

2475)   on  page  14,  lines 


(the  elimination  of  sub- 

an  abrupt  change  so  dras- 

to   American   Indiistry   and 

necessary  to  achieve  such 

disturbance  and  disloca- 


It  is  highly  desirable  that  those  Imits  of  hours  and  wages. 
with  certain  reasonable  exemptions ;,  be  established  generally 
throughout  the  country,  and  if  pqt  into  immediate  effect  I 

industry  in  my  district 
would  be  seriously  disturbed,  but  there  are  other  sections  of 
the  country  where  the  A.  F.  of  L 
made  suddenly  effective 

Let  me  give  you  a  single  example 


bill  would  cause  ruin  if 

I  am  familiar  with  a 
oompazxy  which  has  been  struggUni  for  a  number  of  years  to 


make  a  success  of  an  antimony  mine  in  Texas  on  the  Mexi- 
can border.  I  am  told  it  is  the  only  antimony  mine  in  the 
world  outside  of  China.  No  American  will  dispute  that  it  is 
higlily  desirable  to  have  this  American  enterprise  succeed, 
particularly  in  viev  of  recent  deveiopmenfs  m  the  Orient. 
The  mimmum  wage  paid  in  that  mine  i.s  22  cents  an  hour, 
a  figure  quite  shocking  to  those  who  are  familiar  only  with 
labor  conditions  and  living  conclition.s  m  our  norihem  cities. 
But  the  recipients  of  those  wages  are  quite  .satisfied.  If  the 
wages  were  doubled  they  would  work  half  as  much.  The 
only  common  labor  available  in  that  section  is  furnLshed  by 
a  primitive,  illiterate  class  of  people  whose  wants  are  exceed- 
ingly simple.  Perhaps  with  education  in  American  schools 
they  will  aspire  to  a  better  way  of  living  ui  a  generation  or 
two  and  will  become  more  efficient  workmen.  The  Chinese 
laborers  in  antimony  mines  receive  the  equivalent  of  1  cent 
an  hour.  If  this  American  company  is  suddenly  required  to 
pay  wages  of  40  cents  an  hour  it  would  be  compelled  to  cease 
operations  in.stantly.  Who  would  be  the  gamer  thereby? 
No  one  but  the  owners  of  the  Chinese  mines. 

The  adherents  of  the  other  .school  of  thought  would  set 
up  an  independent  board  or  an  administrator  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor — it  does  not  make  much  difference  which — 
with  power  to  fi.x  wages  and  hours,  within  the  limits  of  this 
bill,  and  to  prescribe  standards  as  various  and  divergent  as 
there  are  industries  and  localities  in  this  country'. 

No  individual  or  group  of  individuaLs  Ls  wi.se  enough  to 
discharge  such  a  responsibility.  No  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  should  be  entrusted  with  such  power  if  we  have 
any  faith  whatever  m  the  American  .'^stem  of  sovereign 
States.  The  argument  at;ai:i.st  the  prui>osal  is  well  sum- 
marized in  the  helpful  and  cuurteous  communication  which 
Mr.  Green,  the  pre.sid'^nt  of  tlie  A.  F.  of  L.,  sent  Members 
of  Congress  recently,  analyzing  the  bill  before  us.  He  said, 
in  concluding  his  ccmmcnts" 

He  (the  administrator),  thrroforr  would  havp  In  his  control  the 
power  to  destroy  entirely  industrial  oriKrirUzatmns,  communities, 
labor  unions,  collective  bargaining  eigencies,  and  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  these  respective  coirununltles,  organiza- 
tions, and  agencies  shall  function  or  shall  live. 

There  is  a  rising  tide  of  protest  coming  from  thoughtful 
citizens  all  over  the  United  States  agamst  the  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  Washington  and  the  usurpation  of  State 
functions  through  covert  and  .-urreptitious  laws.  As  sworn 
defenders  of  the  Constitution,  I  believe  we  violate  our  oaths 
of  office  when  we  revolutiomzc  the  Government  by  means  of 
a  series  of  legislative  coup  d'etats. 

The  two  principle  plans  for  ihe  elimination  of  substandard 
labor  conditions,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  by  no  means 
the  only  po&;ible  solutions  of  the  problem. 

In  Australia,  where  local  conditions  vary  almost  as  much 
as  our  own.  the  country  has  bwn  divided  into  districts, 
each  of  which,  so  far  as  human  wisdom  can  determine  it, 
has  the  same  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  climate,  trans- 
portation facilities,  quality  of  labor,  and  so  forth.  A  wage 
scale  is  fi.xed  for  each  district,  which  is  intended  to  place  all 
on  a  competitive  equality.  Periodically  a  study  of  the  cost  of 
Lving  is  made  in  the  various  districts  and  the  wage  scales 
are  raised  or  lowered  accordingly. 

One  of  our  colleagues  weuld  give  broad  authority  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  regulate  hours  and  wages  on 
the  theory  that  substandard  labor  conditions  constitute  tin- 
fair  competition. 

Another  proposes  that  States  be  given  the  power  to  exclude 
goods  produced  under  standards  lower  than  those  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  such  States. 

Another,  seeking  to  avoid  the  sectionalism  and  the  State 
barriers  to  interstate  commn^rce  which  would  result  from  the 
last  proposal,  would  have  Congre.s.^  establi.-li  certain  mini- 
mum-wage and  ma-ximum-huur  standards  and  give  power  to 
the  States  to  exclude  goods  made  where  lower  standards 
prevail. 

A  substantial  number  of  people  believe  that  the  labor  move- 
ment will  continue  to  progress  without  any  new  Federal 
legislation,  believing  that  organued  labor,  backed  by  public 
sentiment,  will  have  the  power  to  force  the  enactment  by 
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state  legislatures  of  any  laws  that  may  be  required  to  correct 
labor  abuses  where  they  exist. 

Before  I  close  these  remarks  let  me  offer  another  thought. 
If  I  had  the  power,  I  would  draft  about  six  high-minded, 
humane,  practical  employers  of  labor,  of  statesmenhke  qual- 
ities and  truly  representative  of  American  industry.  I  would 
also  draft  the  same  ntmaber  of  labor  leaders  with  like 
credentials.  These  12  men  I  would  isolate  on  some  island 
or  in  some  mountain  resort  and  provide  them  with  every 
comfort  and  recreational  facility.  Under  those  conditions 
they  should  become  friends  and  acquire  mutual  resp>ect  and 
imderstanding.  for  men  who  reach  positions  of  leadership 
are  bound  to  ha/e  qtialities  that  appeal  to  other  successful 
men.  They  would  be  held  incommunicado  with  the  outside 
world  except  for  purely  personal  matters.  No  lobbyist,  politi- 
cian, or  reporter  would  be  allowed  to  approach  them.  Their 
staff  wotild  consi.jt  only  of  two  stenographers  and  one  econ- 
omist whose  sole  function  would  be  to  supply  statistical  and 
other  facttial  data.  He  would  not  be  allowed  to  venture 
opinions  or  advice. 

I  might  also  include  In  the  staff  a  competent  bill  drafter 
and  a  good  constitutional  lawyer,  if  there  is  one  In  these 
parlous  days. 

Their  orders  would  be  to  simvey  the  whole  field  of  labor 
relations  and  to  remain  in  Isolation  xmtil  they  agreed  upon 
a  solution  consist pnt  with  the  proposition  that  "the  sole  basis 
of  a  social  system  is  justice;  that  justice  cannot  be  perverted 
either  for  the  rich  or  the  poor,  because  no  group  can  truly 
and  permanently  prosper  at  the  expense  of  another." 

I  would  not  peiinlt  any  news  of  the  conference  to  be  made 
public  except  the  conclusions  reached. 

Perhaps  the  result  of  such  a  conference  would  be  canons 
of  ethics  for  employers  and  employees,  perhaps  it  would  be 
specifi.^  suggestions  for  legislations,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
nothing  at  all.  But  I  should  like  to  see  the  plan  tested,  or  an 
approximation  of  it,  before  any  such  far-reaching  legislation 
as  is  here  proposed  is  enacted  into  law.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor — and  they  are  entitled  to  our  re- 
spect and  our  gratitude  for  the  ardous  and  conscientious 
efTorts  they  have  put  forth  in  drafting  this  bill — 1  think  the 
best  minds  of  capital  and  labor  should  be  brought  together 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices  in  an  effort  to  find  the 
remedy  for  the  age-old  struggle. 

This  bill  ougfct  to  be  recommitted.  Tlie  present  emer- 
gency does  not  rfquire  any  legislation  of  a  reformatory  char- 
acter. Exactly  tlie  opposite  is  true.  Business  is  humbly  beg- 
ging that  it  be  given  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  multitude  of 
regulatory  laws  that  have  already  been  passed  under  the 
present  administration.  Certainly  permanent  legislation 
vitally  affecting  all  the  industry  and  laibor  of  this  great  coun- 
try .should  not  be  passed  without  thorough  study  and  mattue 
deliberation. 

If  there  is  any  wisdom  in  ur>  we  wtCl  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  other  democracies  having  problems  similar  to  ours. 
I  have  clippings  from  newspapers  quoting  the  communique 
issued  by  the  radical  French  Cabinet  on  October  second  of 
this  year.  In  wWch  the  Council  of  Ministers  unanimously 
announced  resolutions  affirming  its  policies:  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  free  money,  to  maintain  peace,  to  suppress  labor 
Illegalities  such  as  violation  of  collective  contracts  and  sit- 
down  strikes,  to  put  an  end  to  the  activities  of  foreign  r-gi- 
tators,  to  investigate  production  methods  of  industries  in  an 
attempt  to  remedy  burdens  caused  by  the  40-hour  week. 
"Fifty  million  Frenchmen  cannot  be  wrong."  At  least,  the 
lessons  the  French  have  learned  through  hardship  and  ad- 
versity should  have  a  deep  meaning  for  us  and  we  would  be 
unforgivably  stupid  to  ignore  them.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  TMr.  DonderoI. 

Mr.  LAMNECS:.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  DonderoI.  yield  for  a  stat^nent? 

Mr.  DONDERO.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAMNECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  now  has  been  in 
special  session  approximately  4  weeks.    We  were  called  bade 


here  under  the  assiunption  that  there  was  pressing  need  for 
legislation  which  could  not  await  the  convening  of  the  regu- 
lar session  in  Jantiary.  In  common  with  all  other  Mem  tiers 
of  Congress,  I  have  been  striving  very  diligently  ever  since 
our  return  to  discover  jtist  what  the  emergency  situations 
were  that  brotight  us  back.  The  fact  is,  I  am  convinced, 
and  I  believe  that  most  all  other  Members  of  the  House  are 
convinced,  that  no  emergency  existed  in  regard  to  any  of  the 
recommendations  made  to  the  Congress. 

There  is  an  emergency  all  right,  but  It  is  being  ignored.  I 
refer  to  the  emei  gency  that  exists  for  giving  some  real  assist- 
ance to  business. 

Most  of  oiu-  time  up  to  the  present  has  been  given  to  shilly- 
shallying around  in  cormecUon  with  the  wage  and  hour 
bUl.  As  entertainment,  the  antics  of  the  House  in  rhis 
connection  have  been  highly  diverting,  but  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said  for  our  activities. 

The  question  in  connection  with  the  wage  and  hour  bill, 
which  constantly  recurs  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  if  indeed  not  to  every  man  and  woman 
Ln  the  United  States.  Is:  Who  wants  this  bill  passed  anyway? 

It  cannot  be  either  of  the  original  introducers,  former  Sen- 
ator Black  or  the  late  Representative  Connery.  Senator 
Black  has  a  new  job  with  better  wages  and  shorter  hours 
than  he  had  when  he  introduced  the  bill,  "nils  takes  care 
of  the  ambition  of  one  simon  pure  New  Dealer.  Our  late 
colleague,  Representative  Connery,  has  departed  this  Ufe 

It  cannot  be  that  tlie  White  House  is  greatly  interested  in 
seeing  the  bill  passed.  If  It  were,  certainly  the  fact  would 
have  been  made  crystal  clear  in  the  President's  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  He  never  has  hesitated  to  ask  for  any- 
thing from  Congress  that  he  really  desired. 

It  cannot  be  that  this  House  of  Representatives  is  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  measure  passed.  Ttie  disgraceful  scenes 
that  we  have  witnessed  on  this  fioor  in  the  recent  past,  con- 
sisting of  horse  trading,  jockeying,  threatening,  coercing  and 
villifying,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  needed  majority  to  get 
the  bill  out  of  committee,  proves  conclusively  what  the  Hoase 
thinks  about  the  bill.    It  just  does  not  want  it  passed. 

It  cannot  be  that  organized  labor  is  enthusiastic  about 
passage  of  the  measure.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  gone  on  record  definitely  against  it.  John  L.  Lewis  was 
a  long  time  making  up  the  mind  of  the  C.  I.  O.  as  to  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  measure  and  the  feeble  endorsement  which 
he  finally  gave  it  demonstrates  conclusively  what  his  real 
feelings  are. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  remainder  of  the  gainfully  employed 
workers  of  the  coimtry,  that  is.  the  imorganized  groups,  con- 
stituting 82  percent  of  all  labor,  wants  the  bUl.  Surely  they 
have  given  no  evidence  that  they  feel  the  legislation  is 
imperative. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  remainder  of  the  adult  population 
of  the  coimtry  is  behind  the  measiire.  On  the  contrary,  rep- 
resentative businessmen,  property  owners,  and  other  in- 
formed persons  who  know  what  chaos  would  follow  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  into  law  In  its  present  form,  have  taken  a 
&rm  stand  against  It. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  newspapers,  which  circulate  to  the 
extent  of  42  milhon  copies  daily,  are  behind  the  bill.  Their 
almost  unanimous  opinion,  as  expressed  in  editorial  columns, 
is  that  it  is  a  piece  of  hodge-podge  legislation  designed  only 
to  further  confuse  the  muddled  business  and  industrial 
situation. 

The  groups  that  I  have  mentioned  embrace  the  principal 
thinking  forces  of  the  United  States  that  would  have  some 
Interest  in  this  measure.  Yet  we  find  that  none  of  them  is 
for  it. 

Why,  then,  are  such  strenuoas  efforts  being  put  forth 
by  a  few  persons  to  get  the  bill  through  the  House?  The 
answer  is  that  this  Is  the  last  desperate  effort  of  the  little 
coterie  of  brain  trusters  to  put  control  of  wages  and  salaries 
in  the  United  States  under  the  Federal  Government. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  Brain  trusters  as  a  potent 
force  in  Congress  are  through.     However,  they  may  have 
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country 
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manipulated  this  bill  Into  such  a 
promoted  larsely  by  sectional 
by  with  It.    Then  they  will  take 
"hot  do«a"  of  the  Pelix  Frankfurter 
on  the  Federal   pay  roll,   recruit 
needle  trades  of  the  lower  East 
in  harassing  business  from  anothe* 

lliis   is  an  unpleasant  prospec 
quickest  way  to  bring  the  peoi^e 
full  realization  of  what  is  being 
type  of  persons  on  Oovernment 
referred.    Their  presence  In  the 
from,  largely  as  representatives  of 
UoQs  Board,  is  quickly  bringing 
of  the  dangers  of  policies  as 
Harvard  and  ColumUa  Law  Schools 
realize  that  these  young  theorists 
of  the  welfare  of  business  so  long 
plans  into  practice.    Having  met 
of  the  New  Deal  face  to  face, 
patriotic  Americans  generally 
are  determined  that  this  sort  of 
And  so  It  will  be  ended. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  sponso^ 
Just  what  they  want  to  do  with  it, 
its  hodge-podge  nature. 

The  plan  to  have  a  five-member 
been  aband(»ed  because  of 
savory  activities  of  the  Natimal 

A  proposal  now  is  made  that  th< 
under  the  Department  of  Labor, 
phasis  that  the  people  of  this 
Department  ot  Labor  as  now 
want  powers  of  the  wide-reaching 
poeed  in  this  bill  to  be  placed  in 
present  administration. 

It  is  suggested  by  some  that 
sure  be  placed  under  the 
not  as  bad  a  suggestion  as  some  of 
announcement  that  this 
busting  expedition  would  indicate 
balance  and  is  not  to  be  trusted 
this  act. 

There  remains,  then,  only  one 
might  administer  this  proposed 
the  lea^t  injury  to  business 
mltting  the  bill  to  the  Labor  C 
eternal  sleep,  if  we  must  have  a 
kind.  I  say  put  it  under  the 
This  group,  at  least,  is  composed 
are  not  trying  to  turn  loose  a 
boys  on  the  industry  of  the 
shall  propose  an  amendment  to 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
which  would  place  administration 
of  the  Federal  Trade  CommissiOQ 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Chairman 
ent  this  Congress  could  give  to 
send  this  bill  back  to  the 
before  this  Nation  travels  along 
same    direction    taken    by 
(Applause.] 

I  believe  it  has  been 
doubt  that  all  business  and 
from  Washington  without  disastr^i 
as  a  whole. 

After  adding  $20,000,000,000  to 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
business  that  is  bringing  want  ant 
of  our  people. 

Private  capital  has  been  driven 
Its  own  and  it  cannot  take  up 
cause  of  the  attitude  of  those  in 
time.    RebelUon.   dlsloyatty. 
labor's  opportimity  to  work, 
tlve,  and  causes  capital  to  seek 


position,  through  trades 
that  they  may  get 
of  the  few  remaining 
school  who  are  not  now 
another  army  from  the 
of  New  York  and  start 
angle, 
but   possibly  it   is   the 
i)f  the  United  States  to  a 
done  to  business  by  the 
rolls  to  whom  I  have 
Middle  West,  where  I  come 
the  National  Labor  Rela- 
te a  full  realization 
by  graduates  of 
Sober-minded  citizens 
are  absolutely  unmlndfxil 
as  they  can  put  their  pet 
these  irresponsible  agents 
only  businessmen,  but 
throughout  the  Middle  West 
domination  must  be  ended. 
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Nearly  $37,000,000,000  have  been  taken  from  the  value  of 
the  personal  property  ouTied  by  a  vast  number  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.  Business  has  been  in  a  tail  spin  for  the 
past  90  days.  Industry  is  barely  moving.  Unemployment  is 
increasing,  and  the  wage  earner,  because  of  curtailed  pro- 
duction, is  receiving  less  than  a  year  ago. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  present  condition"'  Govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  dictate  by  regulation  nearly  every 
activity  of  the  American  citizen.  This  Congress  has  passed 
laws  which  strangle,  curtail,  and  prevent  employers  of  labor 
from  expanding  their  business  and  proceeding  in  an  orderly 
and  sound  majiner  Unju-st  taxation  has  been  thrown  across 
their  path  as  an  added  obstruction  to  prosperity.  Hostility, 
Intimidation,  threats,  and  even  Govprnment  competition  with 
private  enterprise  has  been  the  lot  meted  out  to  those  who 
meet  and  provide  pay  rolls  for  the  laboring  man.  Utilities 
have  been  intimidated  by  Governemnt  experiment  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  been  placed  in  fear  and  are  uncertain 
as  to  what  is  coming  next. 

In  the  10  years  preceding  thi^  administration,  private 
utilities  expended  for  new  work,  expansion  of  business,  added 
employment,  and  material  $695,000,000  annually.  Since  this 
administration  begsin,  with  its  unfriendly  attitude  toward  the 
employers  of  labor,  that  amount  has  decreased  to  $91,000,000 
annually. 

Now  another  bill  is  before  us  which.  In  my  opinion,  will 
further  impede  the  orderly  progress  of  this  country  by  at- 
tempting to  place  in  the  hands  of  five  men  the  authority 
to  tell  the  employers  of  the  Nation  what  they  must  pay, 
how  long  men  can  work,  and  removing  from  the  people  the 
right  to  conduct  their  own  affairs.  The  fate  of  industry  and 
business  will  be  in  the  hands  of  politicians  and  Government 
officials.  This  is  bureaucratic  control  of  the  most  glaring 
nature.  This  is  regimentation  that  will  further  restrict  and 
retard  better  times.  This  bill  will  humbug  labor  and  catise 
unemployment. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law.  the  private  affairs  of  the  employer 
of  labor  in  this  country  will  b^^come  the  property  of  a  board 
of  politically  appointed  snoopers.  The  private  records  of 
all  business  will  be  open  to  investigation.  Search  and  seizure 
wUl  be  common.  No  employer  will  be  .safe  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  his  competitors.  .An  emplc»^:T  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  discharge  the  fomeniers  of  trouble  in  his  own  estab- 
lishment without  asking  Washington. 

The  Board  provided  for  in  thi.s  bill  is  responsible  to  the 
President  alone,  which  gives  the  Executive  absolute  control 
over  all  industry  and  business,  large  and  small. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  does  not  want  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  and  has  said  so  in  writing  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor  Committee  of  this  House.  This  bill  is  bound 
to  increase  the  cost  of  production  which  must  be  met  by  the 
consumers,  but  it  excludes  the  largest  group  of  consumers  in 
the  country,  namely,  those  who  labor  on  the  farm.  That 
group  works  longer  hours  at  lower  wages  than  any  other 
class  in  the  Nation.  Their  lot  is  a  real  sweatshop.  When 
you  increase  the  price  of  the  product  of  industry  and  busi- 
ness you  reduce  the  piirchasing  power  of  the  farmers,  and 
they  will  buy  less  instead  of  more  because  of  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  commodities. 

This  bill  is  distinctly  cla.ss  legislation  and  applies  to  but 
one-half  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  country. 

I  want  it  imderstood  that  I  stand  for  labor  receiving  a 
fair  wage,  as  much  as  industry  and  business  can  reasonably 
pay  and  still  continue  and  expand,  but  I  am  unwilling  to 
support  any  legislation  that  in  my  judgment  will  work  to 
the  detriment  and  injury  of  labor  such  as  the  bill  we  have 
before  us. 

I  believe  the  country  is  beginning  to  understand  that 
Washington  does  not  hold  the  answer  to  all  economic  prob- 
lems. 

On  March  4,  1933,  our  President  told  the  Nation  that  all 
it  had  to  fear  was  fear  itself.  Industry  and  business  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  real  fear  today.  They  stand  in  fear  of  further 
legislative  restriction  and  regulation.     They  stand  in  fear  of 
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threats,  intimidation,  and  Government  competition.  They 
stand  in  fear  of  unreasonable  and  excessive  taxation.  They 
stand  in  fear  of  fiirlher  unconstitutional  methods  employed 
to  reduce  them  to  subjects  under  dictatorial  and  bureau- 
cratic control  Irom  Washington.  They  stand  in  fear  of 
further  restraint  of  freedom  of  action.  Ihey  stand  in  fear 
of  the  enactmert  of  this  bill. 

In  section  20  on  pages  8  and  9  of  the  bill,  food  is  not  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Pood  in  any 
form  from  prcKluction  to  consumption  should  be  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  this  measure  if  the  country  must  have 
this  form  of  regulation;  and  lines  15  to  18,  Inclusive,  should 
be  entirely  stridcen  from  the  bill.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  large 
number  of  telefn"ams  from  the  distributors  and  dealers  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  asking  that  they  be  excepted  from  this 
bUl. 

The  little  mjin  wiU  suffer  under  the  provisions  of  this 
measure. 

The  humblest  shoemaker  who  employs  one  or  two  in  his 
repair  shop  will  find  himself  without  help  on  Saturday,  when 
it  is  needed  most,  if  the  man  has  worked  5  days  of  8  hours 
each  during  th(;  rest  of  the  week.  The  clerk  in  the  small 
grocery  store  wi.l  find  he  will  not  have  employment  on  Satur- 
day, when  he  is  most  needed,  if  he  has  worked  the  previous  5 
days  at  8  hours  a  day.  Will  it  be  possible  for  his  employer  to 
obtain  another  experienced  person  to  take  his  place  for  one 
day  a  week?  Tlie  gas-station  attendant  who  works  8  hours  a 
day  for  5  days  can  be  idle  on  Saturday,  or  his  employer  can 
close  the  gas  station  or  find  somecme  to  work  the  extra  day. 
People  want  to  work  but  idleness  will  be  their  portion  under 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

These  are  some  of  the  examples  of  what  will  happen  if  this 
bill  becomes  law  in  its  present  form. 

Every  labor  union,  every  agreement  or  contract,  and  every 
working  condition,  good  or  bad,  will  be  under  the  domination 
of  a  board  with  its  horde  of  jwlitical  appointees  here  in  Wash- 
ington. We  will  have  another  army  of  investigators  to  f la- 
ther harass  the  employers  of  labor. 

Yesterday  I  heard  an  appeal  made  on  this  floor  that  you 
Democrats  had  made  a  promise  in  your  1936  platform  and 
that  this  bill  was  to  carry  out  that  promise.  You  also  made  a 
promise  to  the  American  people  in  1932  that  you  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  government  25  percent.  WUl  you  carry  out  that 
promise  by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation? 

The  best  Christmas  present  this  Congress  can  make  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  is  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the 
committee  for  further  study  and  consideration  before  this 
Nation  moves  farther  along  the  road  taken  by  Riissia,  Italy, 
and  Germany.    [Applause.  1 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wood]. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reached  rather  a 
stalemate  in  this  legislation.  Whatever  may  be  the  legisla- 
tive situation  of  this  bill  now,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor.  The  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  has 
worked  long  and  arduously  to  secure  a  wage  and  hour  bill. 
In  the  last  session  we  held  Joint  hearings  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Labor  all  day  long  for  3  long  weeks. 
Before  this  committee  appeared,  among  other  witnesses,  Mr. 
Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  placed  their  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  bill,  with  a  few  suggested  changes.  Nei- 
ther one  of  them  had  any  objection  to  administration  of  the 
law  by  a  board.  They,  together  with  Mme.  Perkins,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  agreed  it  should  be  administered  by  an 
independent  board. 

After  the  3  long  weeks  of  hearings  the  Senate  committee 
met  in  executive  session  and  reported  out  a  bill  which  vir- 
tually emasculated  the  original  wage-hour  bill.  Many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labor  movement  opposed  that  bill  in  the 
Senate.  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  advised  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  for 
the  bill  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  bill  so  amended  in  the 
House  cwnmittee  that  it  woiild  overcome  the  objections  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  make  the  measure  ac- 


ceptable to  labor.  When  the  hill  came  over  to  the  House, 
the  House  committee  worked  on  it  nearly  J  weeks.  Prac- 
tically every  amendment  suggested  by  the  President  of  tlie 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  accepted  by  the  House 
committee. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  session  I  personally  worked 
many  days  with  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
lAbor,  two  attorneys  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  two  attorneys  of  the  administration,  in  an  attempt  to 
work  out  amendments  which  would  make  the  bill  acceptable 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Ijabor.  We  worked  out  seven 
amendments,  and  six  of  the  amendments,  which  were  the 
principal  ones,  were  accepted  by  the  committee. 

After  these  amendments  wen*  accepted  and  placed  in  the 
bill,  on  August  9  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Green,  and  I  suppose  every  other  Member  of  the  House 
received  it: 

The  wage  and  hour  bill,  as  report*^!  by  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, l8  reasonably  acceptable  end  fairly  satisfactory  to  labor. 
For  that  reason  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  requesting 
you  to  support  this  proposed  legislation  when  It  is  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  fln:U  passage. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  you  wi5.h  to  know  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  toward  the  wage  and  hour  bill. 
In  fact  a  number  of  Members  of  CJongress  have  made  Inquiry  aa 
to  the  position  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  assumed  toward 
this  Important  measure.  I  am.  thenefore,  writing  you  this  letter. 
advising  you  of  the  American  Fedenitlon  of  Labor's  endorsement 
and  approval  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  as  reported  by  tho 
Hou.se  Labor   Committee. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  may  And  It  possible  to  vote  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  Into  law  without  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  form  and  character  In  which  It  Is  reported 
to  the  House  for  passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

Wm.  Gkxen, 
President.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  know  that  this  letter  represented  the  honest  and  consci- 
entious convictions  of  President  Green  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  at  the  time  it  was  written. 

I  have  always  been  deeply  interested  in  and  honestly  and 
conscientiously  In  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  wage  and 
hour  bill,  and  I  believe  the  Democratic  Party  owes  it  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  pass  the  measure.  In  the  firesida 
address  the  President  made  to  the  Nation  just  before  elec- 
tion day  he  told  the  people  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  intended  to  raise  wages  and  bring  about  labor 
conditions  which  would  result  in  a  more  abundant  life  for 
the  workers  of  this  Nation. 

Since  this  session  started  we  have  found  there  are  other 
objections  to  the  bill.  I  personally  talked  to  Mr.  Green,  and 
he  told  me  over  the  phone  at  that  time  that  they  would 
rather  have  the  bill  administered  either  by  an  administrator 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  or  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice than  in  the  manner  previously  pro\aded  in  the  bil]. 
This  information  was  carried  to  the  Labor  Committee,  and 
it  amended  the  measure,  placing  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Since  then 
the  bill  has  been  reported  out,  and  we  are  now  asked  to 
accept  an  entirely  new  measure. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  any 
bill  which  comes  before  the  House  for  third  reading  and 
final  passage.  I  am  going  to  vote  against  a  motion  to  re- 
commit [applause],  because  this  session  was  called  lor  the 
purpose  of  passing  wage-hour  legislation  and  farm  legisla- 
tion, and  we  are  meeting  here  for  no  other  reason.  Since 
listening  to  the  remarks  by  a  number  of  Members,  it  seems 
we  are  here  to  pass  farm  legislation  and  wage-hour  legisla- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  future  aspirations  of  the  Members 
of  Congress.  I  believe  we  should  pass  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  wage  earner  and  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 
I  voted  for  the  farm  bill,  although  it  was  not  at  all  accept- 
able to  me,  and  I  did  so  in  the  hope  that  we  may  correct  the 
bill  £Jter  it  has  gone  to  conference,  or  that  the  Senate  may 
bring  over  an  improved  bill,  as  it  did  on  numerous  occasions 
during  the  1933.  1934.  and  1935  sessions  of  Congress  in  re- 
spect of  the  New  Deal  legislation.  I  hope  some  bill  will  pass 
this  session. 
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A  number  of  Members  hate  made  the  complaint  that  farm 
labor  is  left  out  of  this  bill.  I  suggi  st  to  such  Members  that 
they  present  an  amendment  brlngirg  under  the  operation  of 
thu  law  all  farm  labor  working  for  employers  who  employ 
regularly  more  than  five  or  eight  ;  arm  laborers.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  farms  of  this  Nation  ai  e  operated  by  the  owner, 
with  the  occasional  employment  cf  some  help,  perhaps  a 
neighbor.  However,  the  large  farn^  where  five  or  eight  or 
more  workers  are  regularly  empiojed  or.  as  in  the  case  in 
California,  where  farming  has  bccoi  ae  an  intensive  industry, 
should  come  under  the  law.  and  I  ai  i  willing  to  vote  for  such 
IegislaU<».  Whatever  the  bill,  wb  ether  it  be  the  original 
bill,  the  bin  as  reported  out  of  the  committee  with  amend- 
ments, or  the  substitute  which  hai  been  presented  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  we  ought  to  be  honest  with 
ourselves  and  with  our  constituents,  and  I  intend  to  do  so  by 
voting  for  any  bill  which  will  brin :  some  measure  of  relief 
to  those  workers  who  receive  a  sut  standard  wage. 

It  was  stated  upon  the  floor  a  fes^  days  ago  by  my  genial 
friend,  the  gentleman  fn>m  Texat  [Mr.  Martin  E>ixs],  in 
his  talk  against  this  bfll,  that  imtmployment  is  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  we  have  ried  to  take  up  the  slack 
by  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  do]  lars.  We  have  not  taken 
up  that  slack  by  the  expenditure  if  these  billions,  and  we 
will  never  take  it  up  until  we  give  t  le  workers  buying  power. 

[Here  the  lavel  fell] 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  y  eld  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Workers  were  dejirived  of  normal  buying 
power  aD  during  the  depression,  md  it  is  very  significant 
that  the  income  of  the  farmers  anil  the  income  of  the  wage 
earners  went  up  and  down  together.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  sug- 
gest that  raisins  wages  will  deprest  farm  prices,  as  some  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  have  conte:ided.  We  must  balance 
production  and  distribution. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  by  tlie  enactment  of  wage  and 
hour  legislatlCKi  and  farm  acreage  control  legislation,  haw 
are  we  going  to  do  it?  Those  who  1  ave  opposed  this  measure 
have  not  offered  any  solution.  As  liey  have  not  ofTered  any 
solution,  they  ought  to  go  along  ani  I  help  us  enact  legislation 
that  will  benefit  the  workers  and  gl'  ^e  those  who  are  receiving 
substandard  wages  in  this  Nation  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  OljCAULEY.  Mr.  ChairmiLn,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WOOD.    Yes. 

Mr,  OTdALLEY.  The  gentlemsn  from  Missouri,  like  a 
good  many  other  Members  of  the  House,  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  a  labor  organization,  poes  the  gentleman  know 
whether  any  of  the  rank  and  file  )f  labor  have  been  polled 
by  their  leaders  with  respect  to  how  they  stand  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  WOOD.  No;  I  do  not  kno\r  about  that,  but  I  know 
that  the  State  Federati<m  of  Labor  jf  Missouri  has  repeatedly 
gone  on  record,  and.  as  we  have  discussed  this  matter  at 
length  in  our  last  five  convention.' ,  I  do  know  that  the  or- 
ganized and  the  uncvganiaed  worl  ers  want  wage  and  hour 
leglslation.     [  Applause.  1 

Whatever  you  may  say  about  tb  e  N.  R.  A.,  in  the  mist  of 
time  the  N.  R.  A.  will  be  termed  ly  thinking  people  one  of 
the  greatest  pieces  of  legislation  evt  x  passed  by  the  Congress. 
[Applause.]  lliose  unorganised  workers  who  got  a  reason- 
able wage  under  N.  R.  A.,  whict  was  afterward  declared 
uncosistitutlonal.  had  their  wag  is  immediately  reduced. 
They  now  want  same  legislation  th  at  will  protect  them  until 
they  can  get  an  opportunity  to  organize  and  defend  their 
own  wage  standards  and  improve  their  working  conditions. 
The  workers  of  the  Nation  want  some  kind  of  wage-hour 
leg^slation.  They  are  not  so  partlc  ilar  about  the  mechanics. 
but  they  want  results,  and  I  belle  re  it  is  our  duty,  and  we 
should  accept  the  responsll^ty  ot  voting  for  and  passibg 
wage-hour  leglalaUon  before  this  a  ssion  adjourns.  If  we  do 
not  do  this,  we  have  fallen  far  shoi  t  of  our  duty 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  WOOD.    I  yield. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  fear  has  been  broached  in  the  de- 
bate here  that  the  minimum  wage  would  become  the  maxi- 
mum.   The  gentleman  knows  that  is  not  a  possibility. 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  asked  that 
(juestion.  The  same  fear  vras  broached  when  the  N.  R.  A. 
was  passed,  and  that  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  GiUSWOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WOOD.     Yes. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Under  this  bill  there  is  no  minimimi 
wage,  Is  there? 

Mr.  WOOD.  But  this  bill  Is  intended  to  bring  up  the  wage 
of  the  substandard  worker  to  40  cents  per  hour  and  reduce 
his  workweek,  which  will  not  only  give  him  additional  pur- 
chasing pwwer  bat  will  spread  employment. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  But  so  far  as  the  bill  itself  is  concerned, 
it  does  not  designate  any  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  WOOD.  No;  it  does  not  designate  any  minimum 
wage,  but  it  authorizes  the  Board  or  the  Administrator,  after 
making  an  investigation,  to  taing  up  the  wage  if  it  possibly 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  RAI^DOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WOOD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Forty  cents  Is  the  goal  sought  to  be 
reached? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Forty  cents  is  the  goal,  and  I  may  say 
that  the  six  amendments  submitted  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  accepted  by  the  Labor  Committee,  I 
think,  and  they  thought  at  that  time,  adequately  protects 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  and  organization  among 
the  workers. 

Mr.  WITHKOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WOOD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WITHKOW.  Does  the  gentleman  Intend  to  support 
the  so-called  Dockweiler  substitute  for  this  bill? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  shall  support  any  bill  that  comes  up  for 
final  passage.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  legislative  honesty, 
and  our  committee  has  gone  along  and  has  told  the  218 
Members  of  the  House  that  if  the  petition  were  signed 
and  the  bill  brought  out,  we  would  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  board  and  put  the  administration 
of  the  law  under  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  that  will 
be  done  by  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee. 
[Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fen.] 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morr], 

Mr.  MOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  nearly  all  of  the  other 
major  legislative  proposals  which  the  President  during  the 
past  5  years  has  sent,  ready-made  and  ready-drafted,  to  the 
Congress,  this  bill,  S.  2475,  pretends  to  be  something  which 
it  is  not. 

S.  2475.  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Black-Connery  biQ, 
but  with  the  writing  of  which  neither  former  Senator  Black 
nor  former  Repres^^ntative  Conner^'  had  anything  to  do.  pre- 
tends by  its  language  to  be  a  biU  to  establish  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours  for  labor  in  business  and  Industry. 
Not  only  has  the  language  cf  the  bdl  itself  given  that  Im- 
pression to  the  country  generally  but  the  propaganda  which 
has  been  put  out  by  the  administration  continuously  for  the 
past  6  months  has  tended  further  to  give  the  country  this 
Impression  of  the  bill.  Not  only  this  but  the  frequent  use  in 
the  bill  of  such  terms  as  "a  40-cent  minimum  wage"  and  "a 
40-hour  maximum  workweek"  have  created  a  general  belief 
among  the  people  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  wage  for  labor  of  40  cents  an  hour  and  a 
maximum  workweek  of  40  hours. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  this  bill  does  not  establish  either 
minimum  wages  or  maximum  hours  and  that  it  is  not  even 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  prescribe  minimum  wages  or  maxi- 
raxma  hours;  and  that.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  first  thing  in  any 
discussion  or  consideration  of  this  bill  that  the  Congress 
and  the  country  should  thoroughly  understand. 
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There  is  another  matter  about  which  the  country  should  be 
informed  in  this  connection.  A  part  of  the  propaganda 
which  has  gone  out  to  the  country  in  an  effort  to  create 
favorable  opinion  for  thus  bill  has  attempted  to  convey  to 
the  people  the  idea  that  the  administration,  and  particu- 
larly the  President,  has  long  been  in  favor  of  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  minimum  wage  and  a  maximum 
workweek  for  labor.  The  first  and  most  important  piece 
of  propaganda  of  this  kind  was  the  President's  message 
cf  May  24.  1937.  which  immediately  preceded  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  we  are  now  considering.  In  that  message, 
which  carefully  avoided  mention  of  a  single  specific  provi- 
sion of  this  bill.  S.  2475,  which  accompanied  the  message, 
and  which  was  wholly  conceived  and  completely  prepared 
in  the  executive  department,  the  President  plainly  endeavored 
to  give  to  his  listeners  the  impression  that  the  legislation 
he  was  talking  about  In  that  message  was  a  bill  prescribing 
a  minimum  wage  and  a  maximum  workweek  in  industry. 

In  that  message  the  President  also  undertook  to  convey 
the  idea  that  for  a  long  time  he  had  favored  legislation  fixing 
minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  but  that  enactment 
of  such  legislation  had  been  opposed  and  was  being  opposed 
by  those  selfish  interests  which  he  had  previously  described 
as  Tories  and  reactionaries.  Tlie  administration  publicity 
which  immediately  followed  this  message  further  endeavored 
to  carry  to  the  people  the  idea  that  the  President  was  the 
champion  and,  in  fact,  the  originator  of  legislation  which 
would  guarantee  to  the  workers  a  decent  minimum  wage 
and  a  reasonably  short  workweek. 

Now,  the  plain  fact  is  that  neither  the  President  nor  his 
administration  spokesmen  in  Congress  have  ever  advocated 
or  even  approved  of  legislation  establishing  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours  for  labor,  as  such  legislation  Is  generally 
understood  by  both  employers  and  employees  throughout  the 
country.  TTiere  are  pending  in  Congress  at  this  time  at  least 
a  dozen  bills,  all  having  for  their  purpose  the  mandatory 
establishment  by  law  of  a  minimum  wage  and  a  maximum 
workweek.  The  first  of  these  bills  was  introduced  as  early 
as  the  Seventy-third  Congress.  That  was  the  Black-Con- 
nery 30-hour  bill.  That  bill  was  actually  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  was  favorably  reported  to  the  House  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor.  When  the  President  heard  of  it,  he 
Immediately  sent  In  the  N.  R.  A.  bill  and  demanded  that 
the  N.  R.  A.  have  the  right  of  way  and  that  no  further  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  Black-Connery  30-hour  bill,  and 
the  Black-Connery  bill  thereupon  was  immediately  pigeon- 
holed. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  unanimous  opinion  held 
the  National  Recovery  Act  to  be  unconstitutional,  numerous 
attempts  were  made  in  the  House  by  the  liberals  on  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  sides  to  secure  consideration 
of  one  or  more  of  the  pending  mandatory  wage  and  hour 
bills.  The  opposition  of  the  President  prevented  considera- 
tion of  any  of  these  bills.  The  most  recent  of  the  wage 
and  hour  bills,  the  Dockweiler  bill,  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  which  will  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  pending  bill  by  way  of  amend- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  this  debate,  was  introduced  only  a 
few  days  ago.  The  Dockweiler  bill,  without  sham,  pretense, 
or  camouflage  establishes  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an 
hour  and  a  maximum  workweek  of  40  hours.  It  exempts 
agriculture  and  the  several  other  businesses  and  industries 
which  by  common  agreement  ought  to  be  exempted.  It  has 
the  universal  approval  of  labor  throughout  the  country  and 
has  met  with  no  substantial  objection  even  from  the  em- 
ployers. And  yet  what  is  the  President's  attitude  on  this 
bill?  The  President  and  his  administration  leaders  in  the 
House  are  definitely  opposed  to  the  Dockweiler  bill,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful,  In  my  opinion,  on  account  of  the  administra- 
tion majority's  control  of  the  House,  that  we  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  even  to  vote  upon  the  Dockweiler  amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  endeavored  briefly  to  tell  you 
what  the  pending  administration  bill  is  not.  It  Is  not  a  biD 
to  establish  a  minimum  wage  or  a  maximum-hour  week.    I 


have  also  endeavored  to  state  briefly  what  the  attitude  of 
the  administraUcn  is  and  has  been  for  5  years  on  wage 
and  hour  legislation,  as  that  term  has  been  commonly  un- 
derstood both  in  Congress  and  in  industry  and  in  the  general 
field  of  labor.  Let  us  now  examine  what  kind  of  a  bill  it  is 
that  the  administr\tion.  after  months  of  ballyhoo  and  propa- 
ganda, has  offered  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  upon  this 
subject.  Just  what  is  Uiis  63-page  document  in  the  form  of 
a  bill  entitled  "S.  2475."  which  the  administration  through 
every  known  publicity  means  at  its  command  has  been  trjing 
to  sell  to  the  wage  earnere  of  America  by  representing  to 
them  that  this  is  a  bill  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  and  a 
maximum-hour  week  in  industry. 

In  the  first  place,  does  this  bill  provide  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  40  cents  per  hour?  Most  certainly  it  does  not.  Does 
the  bill  e.stablish  a  minimum  wage  of  any  kind  in  any 
amount  whatever?  It  does  not.  Does  it  prescribe  a  maxi- 
mum work^-eek  of  40  hours,  as  thousands  of  the  overworked 
and  underfed  factory  toilers  in  the  East  and  South  actually 
believe  it  does?  The  bill  prescribes  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Does  It  establish  any  maximum-hour  week  of  any  kind  for 
any  wage  earner  anywhere?  It  does  not.  Does  it  prohibit 
the  labor  of  children,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  in  the  debate,  either  in  factories  or  sweatshops  or  else- 
where? It  does  not,  although  it  devotes  at  least  two  of  its 
63  pages  to  talking  about  child  labor  in  the  same  way  that  it 
talks  about  wage  and  hour  standards  in  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  this  bill  does  do?  Stripped  of  all 
of  its  Cohenisms  and  Corcxjranisms,  of  its  camoufiagc,  and  of 
the  bombastic  insincerity  of  its  preamble  or  legislative  decla- 
ration, the  bill  does  simply  this  and  nothing  more.  It  seta 
up  a  wage  and  hour  division  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  creates  the  ofiBce  of  administrator.  The  administrator 
is  appointed  by  the  President  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 
He  is  responsible  to  no  one,  neither  to  the  President  nor  to 
the  Congress  nor  to  the  Court.  In  this  administrator  the 
pending  bill,  S.  2475,  vests  the  sole,  exclusive,  and  absolute 
authority  to  regulate  and  establish  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours  for  labor  in  private  business  and  industry. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  adrnlnistrator  to  fix  smd  determine 
these  hours  and  wages  solely  in  his  own  discretion  and  to 
enforce  them  through  orders  made  at  his  own  discretion  and 
which,  when  made,  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law. 
The  bill  provides  that  an  order  issued  by  the  administrator 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  other  F>erson  or  agency 
in  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  and  that 
noncompliance  vvith  any  order  the  administrator  may  make 
shall  be  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  The 
administrator  is  authorized  to  cancel  or  modify  his  orders 
at  any  time  he  sees  fit  and  to  hold  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee responsible  for  noncompliance  with  the  changed 
order.  The  bill  provides  that  when  the  administrator  thall 
bring  a  suit  or  action  to  enforce  one  of  his  discretionary 
orders  establishing  wage  scales  or  hours  of  labor  in  industry, 
or  in  any  particular  plant  or  factory  In  an  Industry,  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  must  assume  immediate  and  un- 
limited Jurisdiction  to  compel  obedience  to  the  order,  but 
that  when  an  employer  or  employee  shall  be  agrgrieved 
through  one  of  these  orders  and  shall  petition  the  court  for 
a  review,  then  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  limited 
to  passing  upon  questions  of  law,  unless  it  shall  appear 
"that  the  findings  of  the  administrator  are  arbitrary  and 
capricious." 

The  joker  in  this  particular  provision  of  the  bill,  as  every 
lawyer  knows.  Is  that  inasmuch  as  the  entire  authority  of 
the  administrator  under  the  bill  is  discretionary,  no  question 
of  law  can  possibly  arise  for  the  court  to  pass  upon.  This 
provision  is  a  comparatively  minor  one,  but  it  is  typical  of  the 
deception  and  the  deceit  which  a  careful  examination  will 
disclose  on  almost  every  page  of  the  bill. 

Within  the  broad,  elastic  limitations  of  the  bill — and  I  in- 
tend to  comment  directly  upon  these  limitations  before  I 
conclude — this  strange  and  unprecedented  proixKal  which 
masquerades   under  the   name  of  a   wage   and   hour   bllL 
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gives  to  the  admlnlstrmtor  eomplet^  discretiODary  authority 
to  order  and  enforce  coinxjllance  ^ith  any  kind  of  a  wage 
scale  he  chooees  to  make  or  with  iiny  kind  of  a  worio^eek 
which  he  choojes  to  order.  He  can  make  one  scale  of  wages 
for  a  sawmill  m  Oregon  and  anothe  r  for  the  some  kind  of  a 
sawmill  in  Alabama.  He  can  even  prescribe  different  wages 
azMl  difTerent  boors  of  labor  for  em  tloyees  In  the  same  saw- 
mill in  either  Qregon  or  Alabama.  He  can  fix  a  minimum 
wage  at  30  cents  an  hour  in  a  cottxi  mill  in  Boston  and  a 
minimum  wage  of  15  ccnts  an  hour  for  its  competitor  in  the 
same  town  or  in  a  town  a  thousan  1  miles  distant.  He  can 
fix  a  maTimum  workweek  of  60  hoars  in  one  idace  atkl  of 
40  hours  in  another.  He  can  do  an  ything  he  pleases  on  the 
subject  of  minlmimi  wages  and  nu  ximum  hours  regulation 
whenever  he  pleases  and  wherever  he  pleases,  and  to  heKp 
him  do  this  the  bill  gives  him  au  horlty  to  hire  as  many 
assistants,  inspectors.  InvesUgatori,  and  snoopers  as  he 
pleases  in  any  and  ail  parts  of  the  United  States. 

No  fimctkmary  has  ever  been  given  more  sweeping  power 
to  do  with  as  he  chocses  than  thij  bill  proposes  to  give  to 
the  administrator.  He  can,  upoo  his  own  authority  and 
without  leave  of  any  court,  issue  a  sulq)ena  duces  tecum  to 
any  onpk^er  in  the  United  States  and  have  that  employo:, 
with  an  of  his  books,  records,  teleg:  -ams,  and  letters,  hauled 
before  the  administrator  persooaDj  or  before  any  assistant 
or  cmpioyee  of  the  administrator  whom  the  administrator 
may  choose  to  designate. 

He  is  authorized  under  this  bill  o  tell  both  the  employer 
and  the  wage  earner  what  a  fair  labor  standard  for  their 
business  is.  He  may  teU  them  ubat  sublabor  standards 
are,  what  an  oppressive  workweek  is,  what  constitutes  an 
oppressive  wage,  and  what  is  meant  by  oppressive  child 
labor.  X  caQ  particular  attention  o  the  fact  that  the  blB 
itself  defines  none  of  these  terms  lut  gives  to  the  adminis- 
trator the  sole  authority  to  define  ihese  terms  to  suit  him- 
self and  to  compel  obedience  and  cc  mpllance  with  that  defi- 
nition both  by  the  employer  and  t  tie  employee.  So  far  as 
I  am  able  to  find,  this  is  an  entirely  new  idea  in  law  making. 
I  know  of  no  statute  that  has  ever  I  een  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress or  by  the  legislature  of  any  St  ate  which  has  ever  given 
to  an  administrative  officer  the  po«  er  to  make  his  own  defi- 
nitions of  the  very  sub^t  matter  of  a  statute  and  then  to 
compel  acceptance  of  these  deflnitic  ns  upon  pain  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  nonacceptance  or  noncompliance  with 
them. 

This  entire  bill  oonstitutes  one  nist  wholesale  surrender 
by  the  C^mgress  to  the  administra  nr  of  its  oitire  effective 
Jorladiction  over  wage  and  hour  legislation  and  sets  up 
the  administrator  as  an  absolute  c  nr  in  that  fiekL  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  delegation  by  <  >3ngress  of  its  legislative 
powers  to  an  administrator  undei-  the  National  Recovery 
Act  was  unanimously  hdd  by  the  &ipreme  Court  to  be  in 
violation  o<  the  Constttiition.  But  the  delegation  of  legis- 
lative power  under  the  N.  R.  A.  wu  a  mUd  and  conservative 
detegstloa  compared  to  that  whicb  is  prcvoeed  in  this  bill. 
Tfae  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unite  1  States  in  holding  the 
N.  R  A.  to  be  uncoostltutiooal  described  the  ddegation  of 
power  therein  to  the  administrator  as  "delegation  run  wild." 
What  must  it  eaj  of  the  ddegatim  proposed  In  this  bin 
when,  in  tmsA  the  bill  beeomes  aw.  that  same  question 
Shan  oome  before  the  Court  upon  a  test  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act? 

It  is  not  conceivable,  in  my  opini  sn.  that  anyone  viiio  has 
read  the  deeisioo  which  lu  the  una  limous  vote  of  the  Court 
struck  down  the  National  Recoven  Act.  and  who  has  care- 
fully read  the  tail]  we  are  now  coais  derlng.  can  seriously  be- 
ttere  or  oontend  that  the  pending  tail,  &  2475,  is  consUtutionaL 
It  is  my  serious  oiAnlon  that  the  two  ezecutrve  assistants, 
Messrs.  Boi  Oohm  and  Tom  Coroor  m.  who  are  credited  with 
having  written  the  criginal  draft  tA  this  bill,  knew  when  they 
wrote  it  that  it  was  unconstitntiona .  I  would  be  utterly  un- 
able to  ondaralaiMl  how  any  Memb^  of  CoDgrcas.  upon  con- 
•Utirtlooal  graaMla  ataosk  eould  suibort  this  biU.  were  It  not 
tor  the  fact  tbat  I  know  it  has  bee  a  tfae  custom  of  so  many 
of  the  majority  Members  of  the  Hoi  ise  to  follow  the  advice  of 


the  President  upon  constitutional  questions.  That  advice 
which  he  gave  thr-m  in  connection  with  the  original  Gufley 
coal  bill,  was  that  they  should  not  allow  their  doubts  as  to 
the  bill's  consUtutionaiity.  however  reasonable,  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  voting  tor  the  bill. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Chairman,  I  desire  to  revert  to  the 
reference  I  made  a  moment  ago  to  the  broad  and  elastic  limi- 
tations of  this  bill,  by  which  alone  the  discretion  of  the 
administrator  is  bound.  Aside  from  the  slight  restraint 
placed  upon  the  administrator  through  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  exempting  a  limited  class  of  mdusLi-ies  and  occupa- 
tlcHis,  the  bill  imposes  but  one  limitation  upon  the  admin- 
istrator's discretionary  power.  And  that  limitation,  in  my 
opinion,  constitutes  the  supreme  joker  of  this  supremely 
amazing  bill.  This  one  limitation,  I  am  sure,  will  bring  joy  to 
the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  underfed  and  overworked  wage 
earners  of  the  country,  and  I  know  they  will  be  glad  to  hear 
about  it  The  single  limitation  imposed  upon  the  admin- 
istrator under  this  bill  is  this: 

In  establishing  wage  and  hour  standards  the  t^  pro- 
vides that  the  admirustrator  may  not  fix  a  minimum  wage  at 
more — and  I  trust  gentlemen  will  mark  this,  and  mark  it 
well — at  more  than  40  cents  an  hour,  but  he  is  permitted, 
under  the  bill,  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  as  much  below 
40  cents  an  hour  as  he  may  desire.  He  can  establish  a 
minimum  wage  at  10  cents  per  hour  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
Also,  in  fixing  the  maximum  workweek  the  bill  provides 
that  the  administrator  may  not  prescribe  a  shorter  week 
than  40  hours.  He  has  complete  discretionary  authority  to 
establish  a  60-hour  week  if  he  wants  to,  but  he  cannot  go 
below  40  hours.  There.  I  repeat,  is  the  supreme  joker,  the 
supreme  piece  of  sham,  and  the  supreme  insult  to  the  wage 
earner  of  America  which  this  bill  contains.  I  want  the  wage 
earner  who  has  been  fooled  by  propaganda  to  imderstand 
this.  I  want  him  to  know  that  this  bill  gives  the  adminis- 
trator authority  to  do  everything  and  anything  he  pleases  in 
connection  with  wa^  and  hour  regulation  except  what  the 
honest  wage  earner  wants  an  honest  wage  and  hour  bill 
to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  humble  and  sincere  opinion  this  bill 
is  a  fraud.  It  pretends  to  be  a  wage  and  hour  bilL  It  pre- 
tends to  establish  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  for 
the  benefit  of  the  worker.  Instead  of  that,  it  does  nothing 
for  either  employer  or  employee  except  to  put  them  both 
under  the  heel  of  the  most  absolute  and  autocratic  bureauc- 
racy that  any  piece  of  legislation  has  ever  attem.^ied  to  set 
up  in  this  coimtry. 

If  this  Congress  wants  a  wage  and  hour  hill,  and  for  my 
own  part  let  me  say  emphatically  and  unequivocally  that  I  bt^- 
lieve  that  honest,  mandatory  wage  and  hour  legislation  s 
necessary  and  have  always  consistently  advocated  it,  let  us 
vote  for  an  honest  bill.  Let  us  vote  for  the  Etockweiler  bill, 
which  has  the  endorsement  of  labor  and  of  the  country 
generally,  which  actually  establishes  a  minimum  wage  and 
a  maximum  workweek,  which  prohibits  child  labor,  and 
which  is  to  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  this  bill.  If  the 
Dockweiler  hill  should  be  held  to  be  not  germane  then  let  us 
vote  to  recommit  this  bill  and  demand  that  the  Conmiittee 
CHI  Labor  report  to  us  a  mandatory  wage  and  hour  bill,  one 
that  we  will  not  have  to  apologize  for  or  be  ashamed  of,  one 
that  meets  legitimate  desires  both  of  labor  and  of  industry, 
and  one  that  is  drawn  with  at  least  some  regard  and  respect 
for  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  For  that  kind  of  a  measure,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve there  exists  a  real  necessity  and  a  real  demand,  and  I 
trust  that  upon  recommitment  of  this  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  we  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  such 
a  measure.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon has  expired. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case  I. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  oKwrtimity  of  making  some  remarks  upon  this  bill,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
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■Hie  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

A   LOT  OP  MISSTEPS   IN   THIS  BIU. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South 'Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  ever  a  bill 
took  a  good  name  and  then  proceeded  to  lead  the  people  into 
trouble,  this  so-called  labor  bill  is  it. 

If  the  wage  and  hour  bill  fails  of  jjassage,  its  sponsors  will 
try  to  make  out  that  those  who  vote  against  it  are  enemies  of 
labor.  That  will  be  far  from  the  truth.  Many  real  friends  of 
labor  are  supporting  this  measure,  but  the  best  they  have 
been  able  to  say  for  it  is  that  worn-out  exctise,  "It  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction."  But  any  study  of  the  bill  must  reveal 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  missteps  In  the  bill.  Otherwise  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  it  to  come  before  us,  patched  up  on  the 
night  before  consideration  with  129  amendments,  or  what- 
ever the  exact  coimt  shows. 

The  Halls  of  Congress  have  heard  of  child  labor  and 
sweatshop  conditions  diu^ng  this  debate  as  though  that  was 
the  rule  In  America  and  not  the  exception.  I  grant  there  is 
too  much  of  it,  because  any  of  it  is  too  much.  And  the  truth 
is  that  a  simple  bill  coiHd  have  corrected  those  conditions — 
at  least  could  have  kept  the  products  of  child  labor  and  of 
sweatshops  out  of  interstate  commerce. 

Bring  a  simple  child-labor  act  before  this  body  and  it  will 
pass  with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote.  Bring  a  simple  bill  to 
outlaw  the  products  of  sweatshop  labor  from  Interstate  com- 
merce and  they  will  be  outlawexi  as  the  products  of  prison 
labor  were  outlawed.  But  this  is  not  a  simple,  clear-cut  bill. 
It  is  indefinite,  hazy,  possible  of  so  many  interpretations  and 
so  many  standards  that  no  man  will  know  whether  he  is  vio- 
lating it  or  not. 

It  proposes  to  set  up  an  administrator  without  limit  on 
his  term,  presumably  appointed  for  life,  who  can  name 
committees  or  employers  and  employees  and  three  indi- 
viduals to  represent  the  public,  but  easily  outnumbered,  who 
will  have  the  power  not  only  to  recommend  one  standard 
for  one  industry  and  another  for  another  industry,  but 
different  standards  within  the  same  industry  and  different 
standards  for  different  institutions  within  the  same  territory 
doing  the  same  kind  of  business.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  how 
industry  can  prosper  under  that  kind  of  a  system.  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  how  jobs  will  become  more  plentiful  and  how 
labor  will  profit  in  the  maze  and  confusion  that  will  follow 
such  a  law. 

A  little  strychnine,  they  tell  us,  can  stimulate  the  heart; 
but  there  is  a  dose  that  kills.  Many  an  employer,  who  has 
struggled  to  pay  his  taxes  and  make  ends  meet,  who  pays 
the  best  wages  he  can,  who  is  loved  and  admired  by  the 
workmen  associated  with  him,  will  be  sick  at  heart  and 
ready  to  quit  if  he  is  subjected  to  the  complex,  uncertain, 
confusing  conditions  that  would  follow  enactment  of  such 
a  bill  into  law. 

For,  bear  in  mind,  actual  violation  of  labor  standards  pre- 
scribed under  any  operation  of  this  bill  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  a  swarm  of  inspectors,  snoopers,  and  stool 
pigeons  into  any  business,  factory,  or  shop.  Only  a  sus- 
picion or  a  grudge  or  business  rivalry  or  the  wrong  politics. 
Sections  11  and  12  of  this  proposed  bill  do  not  require  the 
violation  of  the  act  to  hail  the  employer  into  coiu-t. 

They  empower  this  lifetime  administrative  czar  or  czarina 
or  the  employees  of  the  labor  division  or  the  committees 
named  throughout  the  coimtry  to  hail  anyone  and  any 
records  before  them  merely  on  the  impression  of  the  admin- 
istrator that  the  person  is  about  to  violate  some  provision, 
not  merely  of  the  act  itself  but  of  any  order  that  may  be 
prescribed  under  it. 

The  provisions  of  sections  11  and  12  are  unbelievable  until 
you  read  them.  And  you  are  asked  to  accept  this  bill  in 
the  name  of  justice  on  the  plea  that  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  That  is  not  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Labor  can  never  profit  from  setting  up  a  situation  that  will 
destroy  its  very  opportunity  for  work.  Dr.  John  Dewey,  in 
giving  recent  impressions  of  Russia,  has  said  that  the  mis- 
take there  is  in  believing — 

that   the   end    la   so   important   that   It   Justifies  the   use   of   any 
mp&nH. 


On  that  basis  assassinations  are  excused,  but.  as  Dr. 
Dewey  jxjints  out — 

In  fart,  however.  It  1b  the  means  that  are  employed  that  decide 
the  ends  or  consequences  that  are  actually  attuned. 

That  is  why  this  proposed  fair-labor-standards  bill  Ls  not 
a  fair  bill  and  will  destroy  the  very  ends  it  pretends  to  seek 
to  accomplish.  It  should  be  sent  back  to  the  Coramittee 
on  Labor  for  rewriting. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Teigan]. 

Mr.  TEIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  is  easily 
the  most  important  measure  that  has  been  considered  by 
Congress  for  some  time.  This  is  true,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  is  inadequate  in  a  number  of  respects. 

What  I  have  in  mind  in  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  is  that  increased  purchasing  power  on  the  part 
of  the  industrial  workers  is  important  in  these  particulars: 

First.  It  will  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  thousands  of 
workers  and  of  their  families. 

Second.  The  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  workers 
will  obviously  increase  the  price  of  farm  products  and  will 
thereby  improve  the  lot  of  the  tillers   of  the  soil. 

Third.  It  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  business 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
Improving  the  condition  of  the  workers.  That  is  generally 
recognized  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  218  Members  of 
the  House  who  signed  the  petition  to  withdraw  the  bill 
from  further  consideration  by  the  Rules  Committee,  did 
so  in  the  main  because  they  were  interested  In  raising  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  men  who  toil.  Then,  too,  the 
discussion  that  has  taken  place  on  this  bill  and  which  will 
continue  until  the  bill  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  House 
will  cover  this  point. 

EMPLOTKD     SHAMETTTTXY     TTNTKEPAID 

I  shall  merely  quote  what  Isador  Lubin,  United  States  Labor 
Commissioner,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Joint  committee  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  last  June, 
said: 

The  fact  Is  that  when  we  compare  the  amount  of  money  spent 
for  food  by  families  of  employed  workers,  with  the  retail  cost  of 
the  Items  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  minimum  adequate 
diet,  we  find  that  In  some  cities  a  third  of  the  employed  workers' 
families  do  not  have  enough  money  to  buy  the  foods  that  ap« 
necessary  for  an  adequate  diet. 

This  in  itself  is  sufficient  indictment  of  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  industry  today  to  justify  the  enactment  of  a  genuine 
wage  and  hour  measure  with  a  definite  minimum  wage 
provided  and  a  limitation  upon  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  during  which  the  workers  may  be  employed. 

rAKJUSS   ASK   LTV'ING   WAGE  FOR   V^^OKKXBS 

However,  the  particular  thing  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  is  that,  contrary  to  the  views  that  are 
often  expressed  in  the  press  and  by  politicians,  the  farmers 
of  the  country  are  becoming  quite  appreciative  of  the  value 
to  themselves  of  labor  enjoying  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  thus  increasing  the  latter 's  purchasing  power. 

On  October  4  last  a  conference  of  farmers'  organizations 
was  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Every  important  farm  organiza- 
tion in  Minnesota  was  represented  at  the  conference.  A 
program  was  adopted  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  embodied 
in  the  farm  bill  then  to  be  considered  at  the  special  session. 
The  conference  went  on  record  also  as  advocating  coopera- 
tion between  the  farmers  and  workers.  The  committee 
chosen  by  the  conference  to  carry  on  the  work  in  behalf  of 
the  program  adopted  state: 

In  Minne.sota  the  farmer  and  the  worker  have  cooperated  \o  win 
many  victories.  The  practice  .should  be  extended  to  the  whole 
Nation,  for  the  cure  for  agriculture's  Ills  mu.st  be  broupht  about 
mainly  on  a  national  scale.  Propaganda  of  the  big  newspapers 
and  others  trying  to  show  that  the  farmer  and  worker  have  little 
In  common  should  be  promptly  exposed.  Figures  show  that  farm 
income  rises  with  Income  of  the  Industrial  worker,  and  vice  versa. 

FARM  ORGANIZATIONS   StrPPOST  WAGE  BILL 

But  not  only  is  this  the  attitude  of  farm  organizations  in 
Minnesota:  it  is  also  the  view  of  farmer  organizations  in  the 
entire  Northwest.    I  want  to  read  to  you  a  brief  statements 
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signed  fa7  the  heads  of  a  number 
zations  In  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
kota.  South  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma, 
part,  as  follovs: 


Actual  farmers  know  that  the  Inoonu 
porcbaalri  power.    Tbey  know  alao 


thit 
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da^xrately 
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labor  detannlB««  the  market  of  farm 
know  that  tbe  Urtag  atazMlanta  of 
of  the  fanner  are  one  and  Inseparable 
gether.    Parmers  are  now  fighting 
latlon  that  would  assure  them  an 
they  need  the  strong  support  at  laboi . 
flnpport  of  the  farmer.    Tb«  real 
We  deplOTe  and  condemn  any 
farmers  and  labor.    We  partknilariy 
appear  tb«t  f  armara  an  oppoaed  to 
minimum  wagaa  and  dacaait  working  ■t4ndarda. 
Jotm  H.  Boacb.  Ptcaklent.  Natloc  al 
tlon,  4745  Thirteenth  Arenut 
Dale  Kramer.  Secretary, 
etattem.  660  Gateway  BulWtTg^. 
Nelaoo.  caialrman.  Board  of 
Vice   Prealdent.   National 
IClltown.  Wis.:  Mcrrls  Blck^on 
Unkm.  Jameatown 
Wtaoonsln   nnoc^ 
Wis.:    Emll   Lonks.   FresldeiH. 
TTnlon.  Stouz  mis.  8.  Dak 
Unkm  Herald.  South  St.  Paul 
ager  Farmers'  Union  LIts 
Minn:  lYsn  Chaak.  Prealdent , 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla 


at  labor  determines  labor's 

the  purchasing  power  of 

iroduce.     In  sh<Ht,  farmers 

and  the  llTlng  standards 

They  go  up  and  down  to- 

to  get  national  legls- 

Ineome.    In  this  fight 

Jost  so.  labor  needs  the 

will  give  this  support. 

to  dfflde  the  farces  of 

attempts  to  make  It 

legislation  eatabllshlng 


Ifational 


Fi  rmera 


A  short  Ume  aco  I  received  from 
ICnneaota,  a  wire  asking  that  I 
tekgram  reads  as  foDours: 


strengthened 


An  attempt  la  being  made  to  persuad^ 
agrlctiltural  Btotea  to  vote  and  work 
Oonnary  wage  and  hour  bUl.    I  am 
estabtlahment  at  minimum  wsges  and 
trial  wage  earners  by  Federal  law  will 
underfed  workers  and  will  increase 
kets  for  farm  products  will  be 
legislation  and  farmers  wlU  benefit 

In  thla  and  many  other  dlreettons 
farmer  and  wage  earner  makaa  It 
their  congressional  representatives  worl: 
ICnzMsota  farmers  definitely  went  on 
ervUoa  at  a  Stskte  eoof  erence  beki  in 
that  you  do  everything  pnaslhle  to 

both  farmers  and  wage  eamen 
in  farmer-labcr  relattonahlpa. 
favor  immediate  psasagt  of  the 


December  14 


Important  fann  eciBnl- 
,  Wisconsin,  North  Da- 
Tbe  statement  reads,  iin 


Farmers  Holiday  Asaoda- 
South.  IHnneapoUs,  Minn.; 
Farmers  Holiday  Asso- 
MlnneapoUs,  Minn.;  George 
Directors.  Farmers'  Union,  and 
Holiday    Association, 
Secretary.  North  Dakota 
N.   Dak.;    Kenneth   Hones. 
Union,   Chippewa   Palls, 
South    Dakota    Fanners' 
W.  Rlcker,  Editor.  Farmers' 
Minn.;  Charles  l^ley,  Man- 
House.  South  St.  Paul. 
CMdahoma  Farmers'  Union. 


Slock 


suRiort 


Gov.  Elmer  A.  Benson,  of 
the  pending  bill.    His 


a(  atnst 


Members  of  Congress  from 

passage  a€  the  Black- 

you  understand  that  the 

Imarlmum  hours  for  indus- 

Licrease  the  buying  power  of 

Influstrlal  employment.     Mar- 

and  extended  by  such 
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men  and  women  capable 
at  thetr  respective  trades 
income  for  the  year*1937 


cconmunlty  of  Interest  ot 
that  both  groups  and 
In  the  closest  cooperation. 
In  lavOT  of  such  coop- 
Paul  OD  October  4.    I  ur^ 
(tredatory  Interests  who 
from  creating  friction  and 
:  linnesota  farmers  and  wage 
Black -Coxmery  bill. 

AMXaiCAN   STSnCM    rUAjHO   DOWN 

The  United  States  la  today  the  mo  it  highly  developed  indus- 
trial nation  in  the  world.  It  is  rlct  In  natural  resources  and 
has  developed  Its  machinery  of  prod  iction  beyond  that  of  any 
other  eountry.  According  to  our  ccoiomists,  we  are  today 
capable  of  prodDdng  $150,000 ,000,0(  0  or  more  of  Income  an- 
nually, provided  the  mllll<Hi8  of  idle 
of  doing  work  be  permitted  to  labor 
and  occupations.  Inasmuch  as  tbe 
wlQ  be  leas  than  half  of  this  amoozi  t,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  tbouaands  of  idle  she  ps.  mills,  mines,  and  fac- 
tories throuBhfOUt  the  land  and  mil  ions  of  unemployed,  it  is 
well  that  those  in  dbute  of  affair  t  in  Congress  offer  some 
scheme  for  solotion  of  the  problem. 

Our  first  move  In  tbe  directioD  of  :  mprovlng  the  tot  not  only 
of  tbe  workos  bat  of  tbe  farmers  i  s  well.  Is  to  pass  S.  2475. 
In  my  opinion,  tt  will  prove  a  prastlcal  aid  to  tbe  workets 
and  will  in  the  end  also  prove  of  gi  eater  aid  to  our  farmers 
than  will  the  so-called  farm  UU  tiat  was  passed  here  la$t 
Friday.  Let  us  give  the  wealth  prodi  cers  of  America  a  chance. 
Let  OS  pass  the  pending  bill.    [Appb  .use.] 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yjdd  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Cjuaaml. 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  f c  r  decades  Massachusetts 
has  been  a  pioneer  In  the  field  of  l  ibor  legislation.  Its  well 
organized  wage  earners  have  enjoye  d  the  lyrioflta  of  steadily 
improved  working  oondltloDS,  fair  wages,  and  prc^ressivelty 
shortened  boors  of  labor.  Prom  tl^  e  standpoint  of  the  skUl 
of  the  workers  tbems^ves.  the  Commimweatth  has  been 
blessed  with  an  ahwnrtance  <tf  men  a  od  women  highly  trained 
In  well  diversified  tnduiMes.    Mass  kchusetts  has  been  proud 


of  Its  public  schools  and  of  Its  colleges,  which  are  In  a  meas- 
ure a  development  from  the  high  standards  of  living  of  its 
citizens.  For  15  years,  at  least,  its  wage  earners,  even  thouRh 
unexcelled  in  ability,  have  watched  many  of  its  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  plants  torn  down  or  moved  away. 
This  was  both  possit  lo  and  necessary-  bocaase  products  manu- 
factured in  other  States  and  foreign  coimtnes,  where  work- 
ing ccnditions  are  less  favorahle,  where  the  wages  are  lower 
for  the  same  kind  of  work,  where  the  liours  of  labor  are 
longer  each  week  «ind  where  the  standards  of  living  are  less 
satisfactory,  have  been  coming  upon  our  home  markets  in 
ever-increasing  quantities  at  lower  costs  of  production. 

Today,  Congress  is  debating  a  national  fair  labor  stand- 
ards act.  I  would  like  to  vote  for  such  an  act,  one  which 
would  bring  to  miilioruj  of  our  countrymen  a  wider  measure 
of  happiness,  a  more  abundant  life. 

For  150  years  the  State.s  have  controlled  legislation  of 
this  nature.  If  Federal  legislation  is  to  be  enacted,  it  seems 
indisputable  to  me  that  its  puiT>oee  shculd  be  to  raise  the 
standards  of  livnng  among  all  persons  covered  by  any  bill 
which  is  passed  to  the  level  enjoyed  by  the  wage  earners  of 
Massachusetts.  To  permit  one  man,  however  well  advised, 
or  a  body  of  five  men.  the  power  and  the  obhgation  to  set 
up  different  wage  schedules,  different  schedules  of  hours 
of  labor,  and  different  standards  under  which  labor  is  to  be 
performed  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States  or  in 
different  plants  in  competition  with  other  plants  in  the  same 
industry,  is  to  allow  a  political  agency  to  determine  the 
future  prosperity  of  one  section  of  the  country  as  against 
another  section  of  the  country,  and  of  one  group  of  individu- 
als a<:  against  another  group  of  wa^e  earners  in  the  same 
line  of  work. 

I  believe  that  such  legislation  is  wTong  in  principle,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  exercise  its  over- 
whelming power  except  in  a  uniform  manner  throughout 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  unfair  to  the  American  citizen 
as  an  individual;  it  is  unfair  to  organized  labor,  which  has 
spent  years  of  devoted  effort  to  the  betterment  of  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  its  members.  If  legislation  is  to  be  enacted 
by  Congress  on  this  most  important  subject.  I  believe  that 
the  Congress,  itself,  should  determine  both  the  wage  and  the 
hour  schedules. 

With  the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  as  it  is  today,  I 
sincerely  believe  that  an  adult  worker,  in  good  health,  p>er- 
forming  40  hours  of  continuous  labor,  is  entitled  to  receive 
at  least  40  cents  an  hour  for  his  or  her  pay.  I  believe  that 
manufacturers  generally  in  Massachusetts  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  wages  on  that  ba.sis — most  wage  earners  in 
Massachusetts  receive  more  than  that  amount  weekly  at  the 
present  time — but  Massachusetts  employers  believe  it  abso- 
lutely unfair  that  employers  in  one  State  should  be  permitted 
to  pay  their  workers  les.s,  or  work  them  longer  hours,  than  In 
another  State. 

A  family's  expenses  for  the  necessaries  of  life  today  are 
high.  They  will  remain  high  Just  as  long  as  the  present 
stupendous  national  debt  of  $38,000,000,000  exists.  In  order 
that  the  service  charges  on  this  great  debt  and  the  other 
expenses  of  Federal,  State,  and  municijjal  governments  may 
be  met,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  money  must  be  kept 
cheap,  in  other  words,  of  little  purchasing  power.  Other- 
wise, the  various  tax  burdens  cannot  be  carried.  "Rierefore, 
$16  is  a  relatively  small  weekly  wage. 

We  have  just  passed  in  this  House  farm  legislation  which 
is  bound  to  increase  living  expenses  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  favored  the  producers  of  five  designated  agiicultural  crops. 
It  was  sectional  legislation  largely  in  favor  of  Southern  States, 
n  this  fair  labor-standards  bill  is  passed  in  a  form  which 
permits  differenUaJs  in  wages  and  standards  of  employment 
to  be  established,  then  we  are  again  favoring  these  same 
Southern  States  at  the  expense  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
States  which  are  fair  to  organized  labor  and  industry  alike 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  vote  for  a  Federal  law  which 
establishes  a  national  standard  of  wages,  a  national  schedule 
of  hours  of  woi*!^  each  week,  and  a  national  standard  of  con- 
ditions of  employment.  appUcable  on  the  same  basis  and  on 


that   the  end   is   so   Important   that   It   Justifies   the   use   of   any 
means. 
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the  same  terms  to  an  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  such  an  important  law  should  be  drawn  in  committee 
and  not  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  For 
that  reason,  I  voted  against  the  motion  to  discharge  the 
Rules  Committee,  believing  that  if  the  motion  was  not  carried 
the  Committee  on  Labor  would  again  consider  this  legislation 
and  remedy  its  many  patent  defects.  In  its  final  form  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  provide  that  Congress,  and  not  a  board  or 
an  administrator,  should  set  the  wage  and  hour  standards. 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  text  of  a  resolution,  adopted 
last  Friday  at  a  meeting  called  by  Governor  Hurley  in  Bos- 
ton, for  textile  manufacturers  and  workers,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  this  group  wishes  to  go  on  record  In  favor  of 
early  passage  of  the  wage-and-hcur  bill,  providing  that  .such  legtsla- 

ilon  dcx's  net  aliow  a  differential  favoring  one  section  over  another 
and  that  It  forbids  the  employment  of  women  and  m.nors  between 
mldniKht  and  6  a  m.,  and  that  such  legislation  be  enacted  that  will 
protect  the  products  of  American  labor. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Hotise  in  the  disctis- 
sion  of  this  most  important  legislation. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  amendments  be  adopted  to 
this  act,  whereby  there  shall  be  exempted  from  its  provisions 
outside  salesmen,  so-called,  those  employed  by  storage  com- 
panies and  warehouses,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  han- 
dling peri::hable  foodr^tuffs  and  other  goods,  and  perhaps 
other  designated  classes  of  employees. 

The  manufacturers  and  the  wage  earners  of  Massachu- 
setts are  in  accord  on  this  point;  that  Federal  legislation,  if 
enacted,  shculd  not  give  advantages  to  States  which  permit 
the  payment  of  lower  wages,  longer  hours  of  labor,  the  un- 
reasonable cmplcjTnent  of  women  and  children,  and  im- 
proper conditions  of  employment.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  their  demand  for  equality  is  reasonable  and  justified, 
and  that  they  are  entitled  to  fair  and  equal  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  this  Congress. 

Let  us  enact  a  fair  labor  standards  act,  which  will  bring 
all  wage  earners  in  the  Nation  to  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing than  is  now  enjoyed  in  any  State.  Let  us  not  enact  a 
fair  labor  standards  bill  which  will  drag  down  in  any  degree 
the  present  high  standards  of  living  now  enjoyed  by  labor 
in  Massachusetts  and  some  other  States,  after  years  of  con- 
tinual, unremittent  effort  on  the  part  of  organized  labor 
and  high-minded  citizens.     [Applause.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Voorhis]. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Voorhis]. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  this  bill  because 
I  believe  that  the  bill  is  right.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  be- 
cause it  affects,  not,  as  many  people  would  have  us  believe 
here  today,  all  the  employers  and  wage  earners  in  America, 
not  because  it  affects  in  any  way  whatsoever  the  organized 
workers  of  America,  but  because  it  Is  intended  to  give  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  protection  to  a  group  of  people  who  cannot 
speak  for  themselves,  who  are  unorganized  and  politically 
and  economically  powerless.  There  is  all  the  more  reason 
to  pass  the  bill  because  of  the  fact  that  people  are  unem- 
ployed today.  That  fact  has  been  given  as  a  reason  against 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  that  is  the  very 
time  when  wage  earners  need  protection  more  than  they  do 
at  other  times. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  the  American  Congress 
is  considering  the  passage  of  this  legislation  is  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  moral  sense  about  this  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  when  we  find  there  is  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  can  look  for  protection  for  minimum 
standards  to  the  Congress  and  nowhere  else,  then  we  propose 
to  try  to  give  it  to  them. 

The  first  time  you  try  to  make  a  step  in  advance  in 
social  progre.ss,  it  is  always  diflBcult  to  do  it.  There  are  al- 
ways those  w-ho  say.  "We  are  in  favor  of  this  step,  but  now 
is  not  the  time."  There  are  those  who  say,  "We  are  in  favor 
of  such  a  step,  but  this  is  not  the  way."  There  are  those  who 
say,  "We  are  in  fa\'or  of  the  step,  but  after  all,  you  just  cannot 
do  it  because  it  never  has  been  done  before."    All  kinds  of 


objections  will  be  found.  We  are  attempting  a  new  .<:tep  m 
American  Government,  we  are  attempt ir.p  to  .>>ay  not  that  we 
will  fix  the  wages  of  all  American  c:tir.ens.  but  to  say  that 
there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  below  which  no  American 
citizen  will  be  asked  to  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  for  this  bill  not  only  for  the 
reason  that  It  is  a  first  step  In  giving  protection  to  our 
poorest  paid  workers  but  because  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
justice  to  those  employers  who  have  attempted  to  maintain 
good  standards. 

I  was  sent  a  newspaper  clipping  about  the  opening  of  a 
factory  in  this  coimtry,  where  the  newspaper  was  proud  of 
the  fact,  apparently,  that  the  new  factory  in  its  town  would 
have  a  pay  roll  of  900  employees  and  every  2  weeks  the 
wages  psud  would  amount  to  $8,000.  If  you  will  take  a  pencil 
and  paper  and  figtire  that  out,  you  will  find  that  means 
$4.45  a  week  per  person.  That  kind  of  wages  is  not  going 
to  give  the  farmers  a  market.  It  will  not  give  the  manu- 
facturers who  pay  good  wages  a  chance.  I  investigated  that 
very  case,  and  I  discovered  excellent  e\idence  that  this  em- 
ployer's wages  were  literally  fixed  for  him  by  a  mail-order 
house  that  apparently  had  the  power  to  do  so.  That  man 
would  be  glad,  if  he  is  a  gocd  sort — and  I  do  not  know  but 
what  he  may  be — if  he  could  be  relieved  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  Government  from  that  pressure. 

So  it  seems  to  me  there  is  every  reason  for  us  to  attempt 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  take  this  step  and  put  a  floor 
underneath  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  we  mtist  remember  in  passing  this  bill  that 
it  is  important  that  we  have  adequate  and  workable  ma- 
chinery' of  enforcement,  and  it  is  also  important  that  we 
should,  when  we  get  through  amending  this  bill,  have  a 
bill  which  can  be  passed. 

Now.  finally,  may  I  say  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
I  am  for  this  bill  is  bccatise  of  the  child-labor  provisions.  I 
believe  the  House  committee  has  done  a  very  excellent  Job 
on  these  child-labor  provisions,  although  I  believe  there  are 
one  or  two  amendments  that  should  be  made.  But  the 
method  of  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  provisions,  by 
enabling  the  employer  who  can  show  he  is  not  cmploj'ing 
children  to  get  a  certificate  from  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  that  effect,  and  then  to  be  protected  against 
prosecution,  is  a  sound  principle,  because  it  means  in  effect 
enforcement  beforehand,  instead  of  waiting  tmtil  after  a 
violation  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  MOTT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.     I  .vield. 

Mr.  MOTT.  Does  the  gentleman  say  there  is  any  manda- 
tory prohibitions  against  child  labor  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.     Yes;  I  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  MOTT.     "Where  is  it? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  The  bill  provides  on  page  53,  line  17. 
that  there  shall  not  pass  into  Interstate  commerce  goods 
which  have  been  produced  in  a  factory  or  establishment  in 
which  children  have  been  employed  at  any  time  within  30 
days.  This  means  children  imder  16  j'ears  of  age.  and  in 
hazardous  occupations  it  means  children  imder  18  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  MOTT.  Under  oppressive  child-labor  conditions, 
which  the  Administrator  is  allowed  to  fix  and  define  himself, 
in  his  own  discretion? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Not  exactly,  but  I  will  say  I  believe  the 
Administrator  has  too  much  discretion.  I  think  it  should 
be  cut  down  so  no  .special  certificate  could  be  issued  at 
all  to  children  under  14  nor  to  children  under  16  in  manu- 
facturing or  mining. 

Mr.  MOTT.     I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  expired. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  [Mr.  McLean], 

Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Committee,  the  measure  under  consideration  Is  known  as 
the  wage  and  hour  bill.  Its  piirposes  are  (1)  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  rate  of  wagss,   (2)    limit  the  number  of 
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hours  those  in  industry  may  be 
child  labor.    These  objectives 
Everyone  wants  thoee  who  toil  to 
ditions  and  in  proper  surToun< 
commensurate  with  the  services 
produced.    It  is  aereed  that  child 
WeIl-devel(Hped  minds  and  strong 
civilization,  and  it  is  the 
them  in  the  formative  years  of 

Thi»  bill  is  an  economic 
struggling  to  find  out  why  there 
is  hardly  the  time  for 
after  the  President  summoned 
When  we  met  on  November  15 
that,  in  the  meantime,  something 
recovery. 

Business  is  In  a  state  of  suspense 
businessmen  do  not  know  what 
They  do  not  know  what  further 
what  tax  adjustments  are  to  be 
bureaucratic  control  with  its 
features    is    going    to    be    inflic 
OovemmenL 

When  business  was  freed  of  the 
there  was  immediate  renewed 
Quickly  became  apparent.    The 
similar  governmental  agencies  is 
sponsible  for  our  ix-esent  business 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  b 
work,  and  the  hours  and  wages 
Prosperity  affects  emjdoyer  and 
ployer  has  work  to  do,  he  will 
more  work  he  has  to  do  the  more 
more  men  employed  the  greater 
men  available,  and  the  price  of 
experiment  with  men's  welfare 
for. 

Tou  ask  me  how  this  can  be 
restored  and  expansion  and 
retrenchment?    First  of  all  by  th< 
with  business  and  industry;  stop 
of  class  prejudice;  give  assurance 
drawal  from  the  field  of  private 
of  production  by  reducing  taxes, 
reduce  Government  expenditures; 
creating   additional   expensive 
promised  this,  but  only  last  week 
creating  an  expensive  bureau,  an^ 
by  this  bin.    Show  good  faith  to 
substantially  modifying,  the 
taxes.    Even  before  they  were 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
panslon  and  new  industrial  and 
and  today  it  is  obvious  that  what 
the  housing  program  started.    Do 
any  other  economic  experiment 
dme.    These  things,  if  done 
of  Industry  and  put  men  back  to 

The  American  workingman  noi^ 
negotiating  with  his  employer  as 
and  the  conditions  under  which 
master  of  his  own  destiny.    Unde  ■ 
this  bUl  that  privilege  will  be 
Ington,  and  with  it  he  win 
dependence.    If  experience  is  to 
is  more  to  be  gained  by  his 
employer,  or  through  his 
axxi  the  tedium  and  proverbial 
detennlnatton. 

If  the  hill  h*a  any  value  whatev^ 
an  economic  scheme  which  takes 
elements  which  order  our  lives  so 
may  even  attain — perfection.    We 
fact  that  the  law  of  supply  and 

This  law  reoHires  an  approach 
that  is  (Bsregarded  In  our 
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experiment 
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.  going  to  happen  next. 
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made,  or  what  further 

inquisitorial  and  bothersome 

:t€ld    upon    them    by    their 

A.  A.  A-  and  the  N.  R.  A. 
actiyity,  and  signs  of  recovory 
termination  to  revitalize 
in  no  small  measure  re- 
recession. 

xsiness  going,  put  men  to 
take  care  of  themselves, 
e^nployee  alike.    If  an  em- 
men  to  do  it,  and  the 
men  he  employs,  and  the 
demand  and  the  fewer 
labor  goes  up.    We  can 
their  welfare  is  provided 
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and,  when  we  are 

lack  of  employment,  it 

Things  changed 

in  special  session. 
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had  happened  to  retard 
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Government  cooperating 

backbiting  and  agitation 

the  Governments  witb- 

ndustry;  reduce  the  cost 

keeping  the  promise  to 

balance  the  Budget;  st»p 

.errunent   agencies.    We 

the  farm  bill  was  passed 

another  will  be  created 

business  by  repealing,  or 

exces^proflts  and  capital-gains 

phased  businessmen  called 

axes  would  paralyze  ex- 

ixunmercial  developments. 

they  said  was  true.    Get 

lot  pass  this  bill,  or  begin 

imtil  a  more  appropriate 

prom  }tly,  will  start  the  wheels 
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enjoys  the  privilege  of 

the  value  of  his  services 
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this  law  must  be  as  a  coc  in  the  economic  machine  where  all 
of  the  gears  mesh  harmoniously  and  mu.st  be  made  of  size  and 
texture  that  will  bear  th*^  strain  required  of  the  several  parts. 
It  wiD  not  do  to  enact  this  law  without  regard  to  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  its  associated  or  coordinated  activities.  The 
laws  of  nature  know  no  class  or  creed — constantly  working, 
they  find  their  level  like  a  flood  and  Inundate  those  who 
resist  them.  Until  we  provide  some  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  much  of  the  legislation  we 
are  enacting  will  not  work  and  will  find  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  people  which  will  keep  our  economic  life  in  a  state 
of  turmoil. 

If  a  manufacturer  determines  to  produce  an  article  for 
which  tliere  is  a  demand,  his  first  thought  is  to  produce  it  at 
a  price  people  are  willing  to  pay,  His  cost  of  production 
depends  on  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  the  cost  of  labor,  and 
what  we  ordinarily  know  as  overhead,  being  the  interest  on 
his  investment  in  his  plant,  insurance,  taxes  of  several  sorts, 
and  selling  cost.  If  the  price  he  can  obtain  for  his  article 
will  cover  these  items  and  Rive  him  a  reasonable  profit,  his 
efforts  will  be  successful.  Therefore,  if  you  would  fix  the 
price  he  must  pay  for  his  labor,  you  must  guarantee  to  him, 
and  the  consumer  must  be  compelled  to  pay,  a  price  which 
will  guarantee  a  sufBcient  return  to  pay  the  compulsory 
wages.  But  that  is  where  the  scheme  breaks  down.  While 
you  may  inflict  penalties  on  the  manufacturer,  you  cannot 
make  a  criminal  out  of  a  consumer  because  he  does  not  buy 
the  things  you  think  he  .should  at  a  price  you  require  he 
should  pay. 

Anticipating  this  situation,  the  pending  bill  attempts  to 
meet  it  by  pro\'iding  for  the  Administrator  to  make  adjust- 
ments of  wage  l*=ve!s,  and.  a.s  to  foreign-made  goods,  by  giv- 
ing the  United  S'ate^;  Tariff  Commi.'^sicn  the  power  to  adjust 
import  duties  on  foreign  articles  which  compete  with  domes- 
tic articles  resulting  from  the  operation  of  this  act. 

Does  it  fit  into  a  smoothly  working  economic  scheme  that 
cost^  of  production  should  be  continually  artificially  re- 
adjusted, and  would  it  be  consistent — a.s  a  matter  of  fact, 
can  we,  under  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  by  which  we 
have  guaranteed  a  portion  of  our  markets  to  foreign  nations 
and  committed  ourselves  as  to  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be  im- 
ported, exclude  foreign-made  articles  in  order  to  make  this 
act  effective? 

Valuable  lessons  applicable  here  were  learned  from  the 
experience  under  the  N.  R.  A.  The  admission  is  made  that 
this  bill  was  drafted  to  meet  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  setting  aside  the  N.  R.  A.  That  should  be  sufficient 
proof  that  there  is  an  analogj'  between  the  two,  and  that 
we  should  have  in  mind  in  thf  consideration  of  this  measure 
the  lessons  we  learned  from  our  experience  in  the  era  of 
the  Blue  Eagle  and  from  the  legislation  to  regiment  the 
coal  industry.  The  so-called  coal  bill  was  railroaded  through 
the  House,  and  its  board  of  control,  after  less  than  1  year  of 
existence,  is  already  threatened  with  investigation  by  the 
Congress  which  created  it.  and  whatever  effectiveness  it 
might  have  had  has  been  destroyed  by  a  controversy  as  to 
how  its  patronage  should  be  di.stributcd.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  convmced  by  my  observations  of  what  has  been 
going  on  that  if  the  cloak  of  secrecy  was  removed  and  we 
could  see  plainly  into  the  rooms  where  the  professorial  staff 
is  working,  we  would  know  that  the  bill  to  regiment  the  coal 
industry,  the  recently  enacted  farm  bill,  and  this  measxire 
are  all  related;  written  to  circumvent  the  recent  decisions 
which  set  their  predecessors  aside,  and  are  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram which  It  was  intended  to  have  sustained  through  the 
proposed  packing  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

During  the  life  of  the  N.  R.  A.  it  appointed  a  board  of 
research  to  observe  its  operation  and  determine  how  it  could 
be  Improved  or  how  it  should  be  modified.  This  board  was 
composed  of  celebrated  economists  and  a  large  staff  of  sub- 
ordinates and  employees.  Naturally,  it  was  friendly  to  the 
F^tiilosophy  of  the  N.  R.  A.  It  had  at  its  disposal  all  of  the 
data  and  information  available.  Its  investigation  and  obser- 
vations of  the  workings  of  the  N.  R.  A.  lead  to  conclusions 
that  so  far  as  the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  was  con- 
cerned, it  resulted  in  curtailment  of  production,  decrease  in 
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the  average  standard  of  living,  lower  consumption  of  raw 
materials,  including  fann  products  and  lower  prices  for  them, 
geographical  realinement  of  industry,  and  higher  production 
costs  for  farmers.  It  also  showed  that  under  the  attempt  to 
fix  a  minimum  wage,  while  some  were  raised,  a  substantial 
percentage  was  lowered  to  the  minimum.  This  would  bear 
out  the  often-repeated  statement  that  the  so-called  minimum 
wage  may  automai  ically  be  fixed  as  the  maximum. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  this  bill  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  should  not  be  enacted  at  this  time.  A 
majority  of  those  who  intend  to  vote  for  it  are  not  satLsfied 
with  it,  and  it  is  cloaked  with  so  much  uncertainty  and  in- 
definiteness  and  it  is  so  much  of  an  experiment  that  it  ought 
to  be  defeated  or  returned  to  the  committee  for  further 
study.  This  would  be  an  indication  to  business  that  Con- 
gress has  some  understanding  of  present  business  conditions 
and  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  solving  its  problems.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Keller]. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  my  very  great  opportunity  to  study  this  entire  question 
of  wages  and  houn  during  two  long  hearings  on  the  Ellen- 
bogen  textile  bill  daring  two  different  sessions  of  this  body. 
The  original  bill  that  came  to  the  committee  was  referred 
to  a  subcommittee  of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  chair- 
man. We  had  before  us  interested  men,  laboring  men  as 
well  as  operators  in  the  textile  field,  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Wc  gathered  together  a  great  mass  of  in- 
formation that  really  led  somewhere.  The  second  time 
we  rewTote  the  bill  in  view  of  the  information  we  had 
received  during  the  first  hearing.  Tlien  we  held  another 
long  hearing  and  rewrote  the  bill  a  third  time  in  view  of 
all  the  decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  bearing  at 
all  on  that  subject. 

It  was  my  idea  then,  and  it  is  my  idea  now,  that  we 
ouciht  to  have  gone  through  with  the  passage  of  the  textile 
bill  for  these  reasons:  It  is  the  industry  that  employed  the 
largest  niunber  of  wage  earners;  it  is  the  poorest  paid  of 
all  the  industries.  Had  we  passed  that  bill  it  would  have 
provided  the  other  industries  of  the  coimtry  with  some- 
thing by  which  to  judge  their  own  industry.  It  would  have 
given  the  opportunity  through  experience  to  learn  before 
we  enacted  a  general  bill;  and  I  r,ay  here  without  reserva- 
tion that  I  was  greatly  disappointed  when  the  report  was 
being  written  for  submission  to  the  full  committee  that 
Billy  Connery  came  to  me  and  said:  "We  want  you  to  lay 
the  bill  on  the  shelf  for  the  present  and  see  whether  we  can 
pass  a  general  bill."  I  am  a  good  soldier.  I  went  along. 
I  am  goinp  to  go  along  here  with  whatever  bill  is  finally 
presented  to  us  for  our  votes,  but  I  think  as  I  please  and 
I  .say  what  I  think  when  the  occasion  demands  it. 

Everyone  at  that  hearing  and  everyone  else  that  I  know 
of  i.s  interested  in  a  wage  and  hour  bill,  but  each  of  them 
wants  it  for  the  other  fellow  and  not  for  himself. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  substandard  region.  The 
idea  that  substandai'd  wages  exist  only  in  the  South  is  simply 
nonsense.  It  exists  in  my  district  and  probably  in  the  dis- 
trict of  every  Member  here  regardless  of  whether  he  lives 
in  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  or  California;  It 
does  not  m.ake  a  bit  of  difference,  you  have  got  substand- 
ards  of  wages  and  substandards  of  living;  and  it  is  up  to 
us  here  whether  W(!  are  going  to  stand  for  a  continuation 
of  it  or  not. 

There  are  before  this  House  four  bills.  The  first  one  is 
the  bill  that  we  took  away  from  the  Rules  Committee  by 
petition.  Senate  2475;  the  second  is  the  bill  sponsored  by 
the  Labor  Committee;  the  third  is  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Phtllips]  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Berry  bill  in  the  Senate;  and  the  fouri.h  is  the 
bill  sponsored  by  th?  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dock- 
MEiLER  1 .  There  is  no  excuse  for  misunderstanding  the  im- 
port of  any  of  them;  they  are  all  very  simple.      The  bill 


we  took  away  from  the  Rules  Committee  is  the  only  one 
of  all  four  upon  which  hearings  were  had — any  hearings  at 
all.  I  ^-ant  you  to  get  that.  It  is  the  only  bill  which  the 
members  of  the  Labor  Committee  helped  in  writuig;  it  is 
the  only  bill  that  any  Members  of  this  House  voted  to  bring 
out  for  consideration;  it  is  the  only  bill  which  a  majority 
of  the  Labor  Committee  ever  voted  to  report  to  the  House. 
All  of  the  others  are  last-minute  suggestions  that  no  one 
has  had  time  to  study  as  bills  should  be  studied  before 
presentation  to  this  House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KELLER.  No.  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon.  I  will 
gladly  yield  when  I  have  concluded  the  main  part  of  my 
remarks.  I  speak  especially  of  the  bill  sponsored  by  our 
chairman,  the  baby  she  said  she  found  on  her  doorstep,  the 
poor  little  foundling  which  has  no  birth  record,  which  has 
no  mamma  and  no  papa;  and  which,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
child  as  well  as  to  its  parents  and  to  the  public  at  large, 
ought  to  be  sent  to  a  foundlmgs'  home  untU  it  is  old  enough 
to  show  whether  it  has  a  sound  body  and  sane  mind  before 
asking  anybody  to  adopt  it.  In  the  meantime,  we  ought  to 
seek  its  parentage,  try  to  find  cut  who  is  responsible  for 
bringing  it  into  the  world.  The  House  is  no  foundlings' 
home,  m  my  judgment,  and  I  hope  that  we  promptly  reject 
that  bill  which  is  known  as  the  committee  bill,  for  wliich  9 
members  of  the  committee  cut  of  21  voted,  and  no  more. 

The  bill  we  took  away  from  the  Rules  Committee,  the  bill 
which  resulted  from  the  joint  hearings  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  3  weeks  of  public  hearmgs  and  3  weeks  of  study 
devoted  to  it  thereafter  by  members  of  the  Labor  Committee, 
is  the  only  bill,  in  my  judgment,  that  ought  to  be  considered 
here,  because  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  brought  out 
and  given  the  hearings,  given  the  attention,  given  the  con- 
sideration that  a  justifiable  bill  ought  to  be  given.  A  bill 
that  is  rushed  out  here  at  the  last  minute  is  bad  in  spite  of 
the  poor  little  amendments  that  we  put  foru-ard  here,  some- 
times to  our  great  disadvantage  and  discredit;  more  so  when 
you  bring  out  a  whole  new  bill  at  the  last  moment,  for  no 
one  is  smart  enough  to  write  a  bUl  in  that  way. 

But  any  bill  is  better  than  no  bill.  [Laughter.]  Get  thai. 
There  is  just  one  thing  worse:  No  bill;  that  is  the  worst 
thing  of  all.  The  one  thing  that  we  ought  to  remedy  as 
quickly  as  possible  is  the  uncertainty  that  seems  to  make 
business  jitterj*.  Everybody  knows  we  are  going  to  have  a 
wage  and  hour  bill;  so,  the  saoner  we  pass  one  the  t)etter 
off  business  is  going  to  be,  because  it  will  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty; and  it  wiU  not  be  removed  until  we  do  pass  some  bill. 

If  you  let  it  go  over  until  anotlier  session,  we  extend  that 
uncertainty. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  an  amendment  which  can  be  applied  equally  well  to  any 
bill  we  may  finally'  bring  up  for  passage.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Its  author,  a  new  Member  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BardenI.  The  amendment 
provides  for  a  gradual  increase  of  substandard  wages,  and 
I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
believe  they  are  getting  the  worst  of  something  It  will 
solve  the  entire  question  of  differentials,  both  for  the  North 
and  for  the  South,  to  the  great  advantage  of  employees  and 
employers  and  the  people  generally  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

The  bill  we  took  away  from  the  Rules  Committee  Is  the 
only  one  of  the  four  that  should  be  considered  here.  I 
am  against  the  Johnson -Wheeler  child-labor  pro%Tslon  be- 
cause it  is  wrong  in  conception  and  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  a  bill  that  Is  supposed  to  prevent  child 
labor  in  America.  When  the  time  comes  for  presentation 
here  there  will  be  no  difBculty,  I  think,  in  convincing  the 
House  of  that  fact. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  who  object  to  this  bill 
for  one  reason  or  another  invariably  fail  to  specify  just 
what  they  are  for.  "When  you  are  put  on  the  spot,  you  will 
not  hesitate.    You  will  say  you  are  for  a  wage  and  hour 


Tlxis  law  requires  an  approach  ti  ecoaomic  coaslderatloos 
that  Is  (Ssregarded  In  our  deliberat  ons  today.    The  value  of 


that  so  far  as  the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  was  con- 
cerned, it  resulted  in  curtailment  of  production,  decrease  in 


port  of  any  of  them;   they  are  all  very  simple.      Tne  bill   i  noi  nesuaie.     xou  wui  say  you  are  lor  a  wage   axia  nour 
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t  rains  you  cannot  do  it 
aot  need  it." 
who  astounded  me  by  his 


that  was  not  the  time  to 
ArlLansas  traveler  moving 


yield  such  time  as  he  may 


end  of  a  west-bound  mule.' 


bill  or  you  are  not.  one  of  the  tw^.  Then  you  can  go  home 
and  explain  It  to  your  constituents,  which  you  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do.  I  do  not  criticize  a  man  for  having  an 
opinion  and  expressing  it.  It  is  he  man  who  fails  and  re- 
fuses to  do  that  whom  I  criticte. 
the  Arkansas  traveler  and  the  htaky  roof.  It  was  raining 
very  hard  and  someone  asked  hipi  why  he  did  not  fix  the 
leaiy  roof.  He  replied,  "When 
and  when  it  does  not  rain  you  do 

My  frlenri  here  from  Michigan, 
reasoning,  brought  out  the  idea  tliat  this  is  no  time  to  do  it. 
Well,  if  we  were  getting  along  fl:ie,  of  course,  he  would  be 
perfectly  well  Justified  in  saying 
do  it.  It  is  Just  a  case  of  the 
over  to  Michigan. 

Those  who  object  to  a  necessiry  means  of  enforcement 
ought  to  know  that  a  law  does 
especially  the  new  laws  which  a^ply  to  the  new  philosophy 
of  life  in  this  world  of  ours.     [Ap  clause.] 

Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala  t>ama  [Mr.  Hobbs] 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  pending  bill  should  be 
entitled.  "A  bill  to  enslave  labor,  Lo  increase  unemployment, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Jobs,  to  multiply  the  evils  of  'tech- 
nocracy,' to  level  wages  downward,  penalizing  the  skilled  for 
the  benefit  of  the  imskilled,  the  energetic  for  the  lazy,  to 
kill  all  labor  unicois  and  coUectivd  bargaining,  to  shut  down 
ail  business  and  industries  comieting  with  the  tariff-pro- 
tected and  freight-rate-favored  ^ast,  to  drive  western  and 
southern  businessmen  and  industrialists  back  between  the 
plow  handles — looking  at  the  east 
[Applause.] 

These  are  the  ill -concealed  purposes  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

The  proponents  of  this  measun;  would  set  up  here  a  des- 
potism— above  and  beyond  the  cmtrol  of  the  President  or 
the  courts — having  autocratic  po^er  over  both  capital  and 
labor. 

Of  course,  they  say  that  many  groups  such  as  farm  labor 
have  been  expressly  exempted  fron  the  operation  of  the  act. 
But  the  underlying  purpose  is  mide  clear  by  the  fact  that 
originally,  when  the  bill  was  first  drawn  by  the  'Tw-ain  trust" 
and  handed  Congress  for  enact]  oent,  there  were  no  such 
exemptions.  The  adverse  reaction  to  the  bill  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  proponents  to  trad;  with  group  after  group, 
giving  them  each,  successively,  exemption  in  exchange  for 
support.  So  that  now  what  was  at  first  a  monstrosity  has 
been  reduced  to  something  less  grotesque  only  by  comparison, 
when  out  of  the  possible  60,000. 

claimed  to  benefit.  58,000,000  havfe  been  exempted.  All  they 
are  asking  now  is  to  be  permlttel  to  put  the  camel's  head 
under  the  tent — later  they  will  se^  to  it  that  his  whole  body 
comes  in. 

After  all  is  saki  and  done,  under  our  American  system, 
business  and  indiistry  must  make 
aside  from  all  the  other  aspects  ( f  the  problem,  it  is  absurd 
to  legislate  a  "floor"  for  wages  ind  a  "ceiling"  for  hours, 
wholly  without  regard  or  refer^ce  to  what  the  business 
traffic  will  bear.    [Api>lause.] 

One  of  the  favorite  argiunentc 
that  Its  enactment  will  infuse  lurchasing  power  into  the 
masses  of  underpaid  labor.  If  th  s  were  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  bill,  or  if  the  proponents  really  beiiered  their  aiFU- 
ment.  why  did  they  exempt  the  U  xgest,  most  grossly  under 
paid,  and  longest-working  group]  in  America — the  laborers 
OQ  our  farms? 

Why  do  they  exempt  domestic  i^errants? 


The  next  largest 
group?  Hie  answer  to  these  questions  is  perfectly  and  in- 
stantly clear.  The  allegation  of  Increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  of  underpait  labor  is  but  a  sham  and 
catch  phrase  to  cover  the  ciumim  iy  hidden  yuivoses  of  this 
Wll.  The  American  people  love 
persooai  ttber^. 


in  support  of  this  bill  is 


freedom  and  insist  upon 
Our  forefather  came  to  this  continent 


to  escape  tyranny.  Domestic  servants  and  farm  laborers 
and  their  employers  do  not  desire  and  will  not  stand  for 
such  interference  with  their  constitutional  rights  and  liber- 
ties, nor  for  autocratic  control  over  tiii;ir  personal,  indi- 
vidual, private  affairs. 

Employers  ever^-whcre  recognize  the  fact  that  the  higher 
the  wages  which  can  be  paid,  the  better  off  everyone  will 
be  for,  of  course,  an  increase  in  waees  increases  buying 
power  of  the  consuming  masses.  Therefore,  in  this  enlight- 
ened age  all  of  us  have  come  fully  to  recognize  the  truth 
that  essentially  wf^  are  al!  in  the  same  boat  and  have  a 
common  interest  in  maint.umnc:  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all.  Tlus  is  demonstrated  in  every  section 
of  our  great  Nation.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  make  a  suf- 
ficient profit  out  of  any  enterprise  to  enable  it  to  survive 
and  pay  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  invested  capital,  you 
will  find  that  enterprise  pacing  much  more  in  wages  than 
the  proposed  minimum. 

Of  course,  the  farmers  have  to  buy  practically  everything 
they  purchase  in  a  "protected"  market — from  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  tariff — which  increases  the  cost  of  their  pur- 
chases some  45  pjercent  on  the  average.  The  farmers  have 
no  tariff  for  their  protection  and  so  must  sell  their  products 
In  a  free  market.  Preferential  freight  rates  for  the  same 
tariff-favored  class  further  discriminate  against  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation  by  an  average  of  some  39  percent.  As  a  result 
of  these  twin  frauds — high  tariffs  and  low  freight  rates — 
the  average  income  of  the  American  farmer  Is  less  than 
half  of  the  average  income  of  the  man  in  the  favored  class, 
[Applause.] 

How  can  the  cotton  farmer  in  Alabama,  for  instance, 
whose  average  armual  income  from  cotton — his  major  croF>— 
Is  only  $200.  pay  a  decent  li\1ng  wage  to  any  employee? 
The  same  thing  Is  true  in  other  lines  of  bu-siness.  Thera 
is  no  sense  in  requiring  the  impo.ssible.  Wipe  out  the  unjust 
discrimination  and  you  will  find  that  wages  will  rise  and 
hours  be  shortened  without  coercion  of  any  kind,  much  less 
the  kind  proposed  in  thl.s  bill. 

The  platform  of  the  Demxratic  Party  adopted  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1936  IS  invoked  a.--  authority  for  this  infamy,  but 
of  all  the  arguments  ba.sed  upcm  this  premi.'^e,  not  one  has 
dared  quote  the  words  of  the  platform  on  this  subject.  The 
platform  Lndicate-s  cooperanon  with  the  sovereign  States,  not 
destruction  of  their  sovereignty.  Neither  the  party  nor  any 
Democrat  is  pledged  by  that  platform  to  .'support  any  such 
vicious  violation  of  the  constitutional  guaranties.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

There  is  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party  which  pledges  the  party  to  any  such 
assault  with  intent  to  murd'^r  industry  and  enslave  labor. 
[Applause.] 

The  unconstitutionality  of  this  bill  is  frankly  admitted  by 
man/  of  its  supporters — it  can  hardly  be  denied.  The  only 
vestige  of  authority  for  even  the  asserted  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  that  giving  Congress  the  right  "to  regtilate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes."  Nothing  ls  further  from  the  minds  of  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  than  to  limit  its  operation  to  a  bona 
fide  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  The  real  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  take  the  first  step  toward  the  complete  regula- 
tion of  all  wages  and  hours.  It  is  a  product  of  that  type  of 
insanity  known  as  paranoia,  of  which  the  inflated  ego  is  the 
major  symptom.  This  bill  is  an  evidence  of  the  Messianic 
complex.  Its  proponents  pretend  to  believe  that  one  man 
or  a  board  tn  Washington  will  be  so  omniscient  as  to  regulate 
equitably  everything  within  the  practically  unlimited  power 
granted.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
Schechter  case  has  already,  by  analogy,  condemned  this  bill 
in  most  of  its  aspects  a.s  being  unconstitutional  and  void. 
The  later  cases  involvmg  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  do  not  militate 
against  the  conclusion  announced  in  the  Schechter  decision, 
nor  qualify  it.    There  is  granted  in  the  Constitution  no  such 
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power  as  that  which  this  bill  seeks  to  exercise.  Our  oath 
binds  us  to  uphold  Lhe  Constitution.  [Applause.]  The  Na- 
tion is  safe  only  if  -ve  do.     [Applause.] 

God  of  o.ir  fathers,  known  of  old. 

Lord  ol  our  fair-flung  battle-Une, 
Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  Goc  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  lorget — lest  we  forget  I 

If.  drunt.  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
WUd  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  In  awe, 

Buch  boastings  as  the  Gentiles  use, 
Or  lessor  breeds  without  the  Law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  lorget — lest  we  forget  I 

Eight  score  and  one  "years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  contineni,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
So  spoke  the  great-hearted  Lincoln  in  dedicating  the  field 
upon  which  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States. 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  by  men  in  uniform, 
thousands  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  slaughter  of  those 
3  bleeding  days. 

Today,  as  representatives  of  the  sons  of  the  sixties,  we 
meet  again  on  a  great  battlefield  of  another  war  between 
the  States.  We  are  not  in  uniform.  This  "Big  Bertha" — 
the  wage  and  hour  bill — aims  to  destroy  the  foundations  of 
our  Government  find  of  our  economic  structure,  rather 
than  quickly  kill  those  on  the  other  side.  As  one  of  the 
issues  decided  by  the  then  arbitrament  of  war  was  slavery, 
so  slavery  is  one  of  the  issues  to  be  decided  by  the  outcome 
of  this  war.  Then  the  slavery  of  the  colored  man  was 
destroyed,  once  and  for  all  time,  thank  God.  Now.  by 
this  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  enslave  all  labor  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  previous  condition  of  servitude,  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  cr  our  oath  of  ofiBce.  No  matter  whether 
by  an  oligarchy  in  the  guise  of  a  Labor  Standards  Board 
or  by  a  king  called  an  administrator,  this  bill  proposes  to 
set  up  an  absolute  despotism  over  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  working  mer  and  women  of  this  Nation. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  despotism  thus 
sought  to  be  enthroned  will  be  benevolent — that  the  purpose 
is  to  benefit  those  over  whom  it  is  to  exercise  its  dominion. 
But  such  a  contention  evidences  a  complete  forgetfulness 
of  the  bitter  lessens  of  history.  What  tjranny  has  ever 
been  established  which  did  not  proclaim  itself  benevolent? 
Does  not  everj'  dictator  shout  himself  hoarse  in  protesta- 
tions of  friendship  for  the  masses,  while  his  chains  are  being 
shackled  on  their  necks? 

But  even  if  it  cculd  be  thought  that  the  first  dictator  or 
dictators  to  assume  the  powers  conferred  by  either  of  the 
committee  bills,  would  be  partial  to  labor,  what  of  the  suc- 
cessors? Who  can  give  any  assurance  that  the  pendulum 
may  not  swing  to  the  other  extreme  in  the  next  adminis- 
tration, or  the  next,  or  the  next?  Once  rights  are  sur- 
rendered, they  are  gone. 

The   moving   finger  writes;    and  having   writ. 
Moves  on:  nor  ail  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it. 

The  conclusion  of  the  excellent  analysis  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  dealing 
with  the  bill  which  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  is  sub- 
mitting as  a  substitute  for  the  Black-Conncry  bill  is  chal- 
lenging, and  I  beg  your  careful  attention  as  I  quote  it: 

PART    m CONCLUSION 

All  the  objections  which  exist  against  the  administration  of  the 
act  by  a  board,  and  all  the  dangers  inherent  therein,  exist  in  aggra- 
vated form  under  the  set-up  of  the  Administrator;  this  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  case  of  the  board  there  are  five  minds  ftinctlon- 
Ing  of  persons  selected  from  different  localltiea,  and  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  labor  thereon.  The  principle  of  checks  and  balances 
therefore  may  apply  in  the  case  of  the  board,  but  not  In  the  case 
of  one  administrator.    IX  the  board  Is  dangerous,  even  under  such 


circumstances,  and  unacceptable,  certainly  the  AdinUilttnaor  Is 
even  more  dangerous  and  should  be  rejected. 

In  the  proposed  set-up  of  the  Administrator,  moreover,  there  la 
a  ppenal  provi.^lon  that — 

"The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  administer  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  as  otherwise  specifically  provided,  and  his  dclcnnl- 
nutlons  and  labor  standard  orders  shall  not  be  subject  to  review 
oy  Einy  other  person  or  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  tlie 
Government."  This  provision  should  be  considered  with  the  pro- 
vision "The  review  by  the  court  shall  be  limited  to  questions  of 
law;  and  findings  of  fact  by  the  Administrator,  when  supported  by 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive  unless  It  shall  appear  that  the  findings 
of  the  Administrator  are  arbitrary  or  capricious  " 

These  provisions  apparently  were  intended  to  create  an  Independ- 
ence In  the  Administrator  to  reinforce  his  power  and  to  make  him 
immune  from  any  reorganization  blU  or  any  other  Influence  from 
the  President  or  otherwise,  and  to  make  him  subject  to  Judicial 
review  only  under  circumscribed  conditions  not  involving  his  dis- 
cretion. He  therefore  would  have  in  his  control  the  power  to 
destroy  entirely  industrial  organizations,  communities,  labor  unions, 
coUectlve-bargalning  agencies,  and  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  these  respective  communities,  organizations,  and  agencies 
shall  function  or  shall  lire. 

But  this  ignores  many  of  the  dangers  to  the  cause  of  labor 
which  are  implicit  in  these  bills. 

It  is  certain  that  the  enactment  of  any  such  bill  will  restilt 
in  the  closing  of  many  plants,  which,  for  various  and  sundry 
reasons,  would  be  unable  to  survive  any  wage  increase  or 
decrease  of  hoiu^.  This  would  mean  Increased  unemploy- 
ment and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Jobs,  which,  while 
not  attractive,  yet  now  provide  a  living,  such  as  it  is,  for 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Another  inevitable  result  would  be  to  penalize  the  skilled 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unskilled,  by  a  general  leveling  down 
of  the  wages  of  the  skilled  to  meet  the  necessity  created  by 
the  increase  of  the  lowest  wages  caused  by  the  minimum - 
wage  requirement.  The  experience  with  Just  such  measures, 
not  only  in  ancient  but  also  in  very  modem  history,  proves 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  skilled  workers  in  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Germany  today  bear  mute  testimony  that  this 
byproduct  cannot  be  avoided,  and  that  the  average  of  all 
wages  is  not  raised  by  fixing  a  minimum. 

Another  effect  which  would  surely  follow  would  be  the 
stimulation  of  the  trend  toward  mechanization  of  industry. 
Machines  would  still  further  add  to  the  number  of  the  un- 
employed. Thus  the  evils  of  technocracy  would  be  multi- 
plied. 

But  over  and  above  all  these  dire  consequences  would 
come,  as  certain  as  night  follows  day,  the  abolition  of  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  doom  of  all  organi- 
zations which  exist  for  the  benefit  of  labor.  Labor's  cause, 
in  every  case,  if  any  such  bill  should  become  law,  must  be 
submitted  to  political  despotism  for  determination — no 
amoimt  of  pleading  by  its  own  chosen  spokesmen  could 
change  the  edict  of  the  dictator.  His  decrees  would  be 
governed  only  by  the  political  complexion  of  the  adminis- 
tration under  which  he  might  be  serving. 

The  issue  here  to  be  decided  is  of  transcendent  Im- 
portance. It  includes  questions  like  these:  Shall  one  favored 
section  further  enrich  itself  by  impoverishing  the  other  three- 
fourths  of  the  Nation?  Shall  human  slavery  be  reestab- 
lished in  the  United  States?  Shall  we  attempt  to  legalize 
robbery?  Shall  we  ignore  our  oath  of  office  and  try  to 
trample  the  Constitution  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
into  the  mire  of  overweening  selfishness?     [Applause.] 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  this  bill,  my  hope,  my  prayer, 
is  that  a  majority  of  us  will  Join  in  saying  to  the  pro- 
ponents— paraphrasing  the  words  of  the  Great  Commoner — 
You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown 
of  thorns,  you  shall  not  crucify  the  body  of  our  freedom 
upon  a  cross  of  greed.     1  Applause.  1 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reasoning  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  always  interesting  to  follow.  The 
gentleman  made  the  statement  that  any  bill  is  better  than 
no  bill  at  alL 


\i  i 
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If  w«  apply  the  same  thooght,  f  )Qow  the  Idea  to  its  con- 
clusion, we  are  given  to  understanq  that  the  fires  at  hell  are 
better  than  no  fire  at  an. 

There  may  be  one  reason  why  t^  bill  should  receive  the 
support  of  the  administratlofi. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  cft'wp^g"  ( ontrlbution  of  more  thain 
$00,000  of  John  L.  Lewis  and  hii  afflllatfd  unions  to  the 
reelection  of  the  President  was  bai  ed  upon  a  justifiable  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  Lewis  i  lat  «iien  labor  legislation 
was  considered  the  debt  was  to  b  s  repaid,  then  those  who 
follow  the  administration  through 
high  water,  should  vote  for  this  bll. 

That  Lewis  has  such  understan(  Ing  is  very  evident  frcxn 
his  statement,  made  during  the 
strikes,  when  be  said: 


December  14 


The  MtmlnlfrtntloQ  Mkad  labor  to 
lAbor   dkl    iMlp   ttaa   Prertrtmt   to 
These  same  eoooomlc  royalists  now 
labor  expects  tbe  sdministratlon  to 
in  every  legal  way  tn  tbelr  flgbt. 


l«Ip  tt  repel  this  attack  and 

re  Ml   the   economic   royalists. 

have  tbelT  langs  in  Labor  aiid 

the  automobile  workers 


•uipcHTt 


beeii 


honest 


no ; 


Some  thought  the  debt  had 
the  President's  Ooveraors — Murpb: 
Pennsylvania — when  they  set  at 
and  by  force  and  arms  drove 
of  emplo3^ment  and  deprived  them 
a  livelihood. 

It  Is  evident  that  Lewis  did 
paid.    Notwithstanding  this 
cause  by  four  departments  of  the 
ties  of  the  head-hunting  N.  L.  R 
wltch-bumlng  Senate  Civil 
aid  contributed  in  no  small 
C.  L  O.  orgazilzlng  campaign — h* 
opinion  force  a  temporary  lull  in 
emment's  attack  upon  the 
the  independent  worker,  and 
of  flesh.    He  expressed  that 
He  said: 

It  ill  bebooTca  ooe  who  has  supped 
been  aheltered  tn  later*!  house  to      - 
imparCUUty  both  labor  and  Its 
locked  In  a  deadly  Cmbnee. 


repaid  by  the  action  of 

of  B£lchlgan  and  Earle  of 

the  laws  of  the  land 

toilers  from  their  places 
of  their  means  of  making 


delaiKe 


consider  the  debt  fuDy 
aid  given  to  his 
OJovemment  and  the  acti vi- 
and the  activities  of  the 
Committee — and  that 
to  the  success  of  the 
still  later,  when  public 
C.  L  O.'s  and  the  Gov- 
Federatlon  of  Labor, 
Indukry,  demanded  his  pound 
donaiid  in  no  uncertain  terms. 


tremendous 


liberties 
measire 


tie 
Amerl^n 


Lt  labor's  table  and  who  has 
cune  with  eqiial  fervor  and  flne 
advpnarles  when   they   become 


And  here  we  are.    And  the  poun^ 
the  heart  of  Amolcan  labor,  even 
to  death. 

A  political  debt  Is  to  be  paid 
expense  of  the  toiler,  the  man  leas 

Prcmiaes  should  be  kept;  but 
statement  of  Shakespeare: 


It  la  a  great  sin  to 
Btntul  ostth. 


does 


nien,  too,  it  sometimes  happens 
overpayment;  and  Uke  Shylock  of 
his  pound  of  flesh,  should  be 
repreaent  an  labor  and  that  he 
aU  of  C.  L  O.;  that,  as  a  matter 
a  very  small  pnvKutioa  of  the  4Z,\ 
their  bands  and  earn  their  bread 

Hence,  with  Portia,  may  we  well 


Take  tiken  thy  bond,  take  ttkOfn 
But,  in  the  cutting  It,  IX  thou 
One  drop  of  Ghrtrttan  Mood. 
Are  by  the  laws  of  Venioe 
Unto  the  akate  ct  Venice. 


If  needs  must,  let  Lewis  have  hi: 
get  tt  without  destroying  the 
forcing  the  farm  hand  to  purchase 
of  the  wdl-paid  factory  worker, 
unfair  labor  competitton. 

Bat  demand  that,  m  taking  bis 
not  deprive  the  iw^ated. 
of  their  sources  of 
the  smaD  manufacturer. 

Under  a  banner  wiiich  bears  the 
for  the  establishment  of  fair  labor 


Indepenc  ent. 


emplogrment  aid 


course  of   the   sit-down 


of  flesh  is  to  be  cut  from 
though  free  labor  be  bled 


apd,  as  usual,  paid  at  the 

able  to  make  pajrment. 
there  comes  to  mind  that 


unto  a  all.  but  greater  sin  to  keep  a 


that  a  Shylock  demands 

did,  Lewis  now,  demanding 

reioinded  that  he  does  not 


not  even  truly  represent 
>f  fact,  he  represents  but 
00,000  men  who  toil  with 

the  sweat  of  their  faces. 
say: 


ii 


thy  pound  of  flesh. 
lost  shed 
Lhy  lands  and  goods 


pound  of  flesh,  if  he  can 
n  of  the  worker;  without 
the  high-priced  produtfts 
themselves  subject  to 


wiile 


loond  of  fledt.  Lewis  shftU 

UDorganind  workers 

destrogr  the  busineas  of 


legend,  "An  act  to  provide 
standards  in  employments 


In  and  affecting  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," as.  in  the  farm  bill  which  was  advanced  as  an  aid  to 
the  farmer,  fraud  and  deception  cover  the  granting  to  de- 
partmenis  of  the  Government  of  arbitrarj-  power  which  will 
destroy  the  opportumty  and  the  freedom  of  the  citizen,  tend 
to  create  monopoly  and  tend,  if  I  may  use  that  emotion- 
stirring  phrase  of  those  who  style  themselves  progressives, 
"to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer." 

There  are  two  very  good  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not 
be  enacted.  The  first  has  been  referred  to.  It  is  the  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  bureaucratic  depart- 
ment. That  method  has  been  tried  and  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  it  not  only  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  citizen,  but  brings  disaster  to  enterprise  and 
creates  strife  and  unemployment. 

Speaking  of  the  centralization  of  power  here  in  Washing- 
ton, the  President  said: 

In  the  hands  of  a  people's  povprnment  this  power  Is  wholesome 
and  proper.  But  In  the  hands  of  political  puppets  of  an  economic 
autocracy  such  power  would  provide  shactles  fen-  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

Since  those  words  were  uttered,  we  have  had  a  demon- 
stration that  those  powers  centered  in  Washington  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  "political  puppets,"  and  that  the 
liberties  of  the  people  are  being  destroyed  by  those  who 
wield  these  powers. 

I  need  not  quote  those  unfriendly  to  the  administration. 
Let  me  jH-oduce  the  evidence  from  the  administration's 
friends  and  former  friends. 

It  has  been  the  proud  boast  made  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  by  the  administration's  supporters  that  labor  was 
a  unit  behind  this  administration.  Yet  the  activities  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  have  been  such  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  denoimced  it  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  John  L.  Lewis. 

And  Lewis,  if  last  night's  Washington  papers  be  correct, 
charges  it  with  having  altered  some  of  its  findings  made  in 
favor  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  because  of  criticism  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

On  December  7  Gov.  Charles  H.  Martin,  of  Oregon,  moving 
to  end  the  118-day  tie-up  of  the  Portland  lumber  industry 
growing  out  of  a  decision  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  in  favor  of  the 
C.  I.  O..  pledged  himself  to  end  the  threat  of  "gangsterism" 
in  Oregon,  and  demanded  that  the  "damned  Labor  Relations 
Act  should  be  thrown  off  the  books"  or  "if  that  can't  be  done, 
it  ought  to  be  drasticaDy  amended.'' 

The  activities  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B,  in  Oregon  have  brought  to 
that  State  the  distinction  of  having  an  employer,  the  Inman- 
Poulsen  Co..  picketed  by  both  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  C.  I.  O. 

The  Governor  said: 

Homes  of  workers  have  been  stoned,  men  slugged  and  beaten, 
women  and  children  have  been  threatened  and  Intimidated  by  the 
hired  thugs  ar.d  gun  squ8wl.s  that  have  taken  part  In  the  unholy 
and  unnececaary  warfare  The  people  of  thla  State  will  no  longer 
tolerate  the  Unplicattons  of  anarchy  and  disregard  for  law  and  order. 

The  N.  L.  R.  B.  has  acted  so  arbitrarily,  so  unfairly,  it  has 
persecuted  those  who  furnished  employment  so  viciously  and 
so  continuously  that  it  has  established  a  reign  of  terror 
throughout  the  land,  until,  like  a  blinding,  choking  dust 
storm,  It  has  stifled  all  business  enterprise. 

It  has  lost  the  confidence  of  all  the  people.  Because,  act- 
ing with  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  it  has  im- 
properly taken  part  in  the  organizing  activities  of  the  C.  I.  O., 
and  because  of  its  attack  upon  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  it  has  incurred  the  justifiable  animosity  of  that 
organization. 

When  the  record  forced  it  to  make  a  few  decisions  favoring 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  finding  against  the  C.  I.  O.,  Lewis  turned 
on  it  and  charged  it  with  yielding  to  improper  influences. 

Like  every  individual  or  body  which  is  guided  by  expediency 
rather  than  by  principle,  it  finds  itself  without  one  true  friend. 

Even  though  the  payment  of  the  political  debt  be  de- 
manded. Lewis  should  not  be  permitted  to  kidnap  labor,  place 
it  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mme.  Perkins, 
hold  it  to  ransom  until  it  pays  initiation  fees  and  dues,  even 
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though  a  part  of  those  fees  find  their  way  Into  the  New  Deal 
campaign  fund. 

It  IS  laudable  to  attempt  to  provide  a  minimum  wage  and 
a  maximum  hour,  but  It  is  essential  that  in  making  the 
attempt  we  do  not  accomplish  a  result  which  will  leave  the 
worker  in  worse  condition. 

It  is  in  motors,  in  steel,  in  General  Electric  that  shorter 
hours  and  high  wages  prevail.  Have  you  ever  considered  the 
rea.son^  Executive  ability,  vast  resources,  mass  production 
high  efficiency,  turn-out,  although  wages  be  high,  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods  at  less  cost  than  can  otherwise  be  pn>- 
duced. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  this  result  is 
accomplished  because  of  the  high  wages.  It  is  the  combina- 
tion of  resources,  executive  ability,  and  a  continuing  im- 
provement in  production  methods  that  enable  the  payment 
of  a  high  wage. 

The  establishment  of  a  40-cent  rate,  of  a  maximum  40- 
hour  working  period,  will  in  no  way  affect  steel,  General 
Motors.  General  Electric,  or  any  other  large  concern.  It 
will,  if  the  bill  will  do  what  its  supporters  claim,  affect  every 
small  manufacturer,  every  worker  in  small  city,  village,  and 
on  the  farm. 

The  inevitable  result  will  be  this:  A  tendency  always  to 
establish  mass  production  and  to  drive  labor  into  mass- 
production  centers,  with  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
small  business  enterprise,  the  loss  of  employment  in  the 
smaller  communities;  the  inevitable  creation  of  a  monopoly. 
We  have  heard  complaint  against  mass  production,  against 
the  chain  stores,  against  big  business.  Yet  those  who  have 
complained  so  bitterly  are  back  of  this  bill,  when,  if  they 
consider,  they  must  realize  that  in  the  end  its  passage  must 
work  harm  to  the  independent  worker,  to  the  man  who  toils 
in  the  small  factories,  to  the  store  owner;  in  fact,  to  all  of 
those  who  are  not  employed  in  the  great  industrial  centers; 
and  that  it  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  Sloans,  the  Gird- 
lers.  the  Motts.  the  Fords,  whom  they  so  roimdly  denoimce. 
Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising 
today  may  I  say  I  have  no  bitterness  of  feeling  for  the  South. 
Many  of  my  best  friends  are  southern  Members,  or  I  at  least 
hope  they  are.  and  I  feel  friendly  toward  them.  Some  of 
the  finest  letters  I  have  ever  received  in  my  life  came  from 
southern  people. 

I  think  when  the  southern  Members  make  the  statement 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  same  minimum  all  over  the 
country  they  are  being  unfair  to  labor  in  other  States.  The 
labor  of  their  own  States  has  proved  that  they  can  compete 
with  labor  in  every  other  part  of  the  country.  It  is  absurd 
to  imply  that  the  southern  operators  are  not  capable.  In 
my  own  district  I  have  the  finest  and  most  skilled  labor  of 
any  section  of  the  country.  Of  course,  that  has  come  from 
years  of  traininE.  Even  in  the  woolen  industry  the  South 
Is  competing  with  the  North  and  taking  away  our  woolen 
industry  due  to  the  lower  wages  that  it  pays. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  women  of 
Lowell  of  100  years  ago.  The  picturesque  Lucy  Larcom,  with 
her  poems  and  her  writings,  did  much  to  bring  prestige  and 
honor  to  Lowell  women  In  industry.  The  gallant  Sarah  G. 
Bagley.  who  formed  the  Lowell  Female  Labor  Reform  As- 
sociation, was  the  pioneer  In  labor  reform  activities,  As 
long  ago  as  1845  she  appeared  before  a  legislative  committee 
in  the  statehouse  in  Boston,  petitioning  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  10-hour  day.  Her  efforts  showed  results.  The 
first  to  really  organize  were  the  women  of  Lowell,  afterward 
followed  by  the  organization  of  the  men.  These  women 
worked  steadily  for  the  betterment  of  women;  their  success 
made  easier  the  task  of  the  men  workers  in  industry.  The 
first  cotton  textile  mill  in  this  country  was  started  at  Lowell, 
the  city  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and  the  city 
where  I  live.  Massachusetts  had  the  first  enforceable  hour 
law  for  women  and  children,  enacted  in  1879.  Massachu- 
setts was  the  first  State  of  the  Union  to  have  a  minimiuii- 
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wage  law.  We  have  the  best  labor  laws  of  our  section  of  the 
country.  What  a  step  it  has  been  from  the  60  hours  or 
more  a  week  of  the  olden  days  to  the  48-hour  week  of  today 
What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  actual  working  con- 
ditions in  the  mills  themselves.  All  of  this  is  fur  the  pood 
of  the  whole,  and  any  piece  of  labor  legislation  which  is  fair 
to  both  sides— the  employer  and  the  employee— will  always 
have  the  support  of  Massachusetts.  Those  of  us  who  come 
from  that  great  Commonwealth  know  that  our  workers  arp 
the  best  paid,  most  skilled,  and  most  loyal  of  any  section  of 
this  country.  They  know  that  many  other  sections  of  the 
country  have  got  to  go  a  long  ways  to  match  the  labor  laws 
of  Massachusetts,  to  protect  the  workers  as  do  the  laws  of 
our  Commonwealth.  In  maintaining  these  fair  conditions 
some  of  our  industries  have  been  beguiled  away  by  induce- 
ments of  lower  wages  and  longer  hours.  If  the  industries 
had  the  same  minimum  w&ge  all  over  the  country,  I  believe 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  Massachusetts.  We  would 
then  be  competing  on  fair  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  definitely  and  unalterably  opposed 
to  wage  differentials.  Our  workers  should  be  treated  the 
same  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  I  favor  the  bill  which 
will  give  our  workers  an  even  chance  with  the  workers  of 
other  sections  of  the  country.  I  cannot  see  why  the  South, 
with  its  natural  advantages  of  raw  materials,  should  be 
given  the  added  advantage  of  lower  wages.  I  plead  with  all 
of  you,  those  of  the  South  and  those  of  the  North.  May  I 
tell  the  southern  Members,  who  go  back  to  years  ago.  that 
my  forebears,  too,  lost  everything  they  had  in  the  Civil  War. 
We  knew  what  suffering  was  as  the  result  of  that  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  an  even  chance  for  our  people. 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia   [Mr.  Ramspeck]. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  general  de- 
bate on  this  measure  is  completed  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  will  offer  a  committee  print  as  an 
amendment,  after  the  reading  of  the  first  section  of  this 
reported  Senate  bill.  I  presume  somebody  will  then  offer 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  bill  as  a  substitute  for 
the  chairman's  amendment.  The  parliamentary  procedure 
then,  as  I  understand  it.  will  be  to  proceed  by  perfecting 
amendments  to  perfect  the  two  confiicting  versions  of  this 
bill,  and  then  vote  as  between  those  two.  After  one  of  them 
is  voted  down,  then  another  substitute  may  be  offered,  and 
so  we  will  proceed  until  we  finish  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    I  am  sorry,  I  do  not  have  the  time. 

I  want  to  direct  my  discussion  in  the  few  minutes  I  have 
to  two  measures  which  I  believe  will  be  before  the  Committee 
during  such  parliamentary  procedure.  First,  there  will  be 
the  committee  substitute,  as  I  shall  call  it,  changing  the 
administration  of  this  bill  from  an  independent  agency,  a 
five-man  board  appointed  by  the  President,  to  an  admin- 
istrator in  the  Department  of  Labor.  If  you  will  read  care- 
fully the  committee  substitute,  you  wiU  find  the  real  power 
lies  not  in  the  administrator  but  in  the  so-called  wage  and 
hour  committees  which  he  appoints  for  each  industry  where 
he  believes  it  is  necessary  to  have  wage  and  hour  orders. 

In  Senate  Document  65  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress 
you  will  find,  beginning  on  page  6.  a  discussion  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  question  of  delegation  of  legislative 
power;  and  from  page  10  I  want  to  quote  this  language  from 
the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  referring  to  code 
authorities: 

Could  trade  or  industrial  associations  or  groups  be  constiru*<d 
legislative  bodies  for  that  purpose  because  such  associations  or 
groups  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  theu'  enterprises?  And 
could  an  effort  of  that  sort  be  made  valid  by  such  a  preface  of 
generalities  as  to  permissible  aims  as  we  find  in  section  1  of  titlo  I? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  Such  a  delegation  of  legislative  power  Is 
unknown  to  our  law  and  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  and  duties  of  Congress. 


I 
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PTBBllent 


Bit 


The  question,  tbea.  tnrxia  upon  th^ 
ct  the  Recowry  Act  Tests  In  the 
It  the  oodes  have  standing  ■•  penal 
tlM  effect  of  tbe  BceeuttTV  action. 
leglaUuve  pover  to  the  President  to 
cretlon  to  make  whatever  laws  be  thliiks 
able  for  the  rrtiabllttatlon  and  expassi^ 
Fgmama  Xeftning  Co.  ▼.  Jtycm,  stipra. 


I  believe  if  you  vUl  read  thlt  Senate  document,  and 
especially  the  section  dealing  wltli  delegation  of  legislative 
power,  you  wlD  come  to  the  co  jcluslon  I  have  reached, 
that  the  delegation  of  power  to  the  wage  and  hour  com- 
mittees set  up  under  the  new  draift  of  this  legislation  goes 
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authority  which  section  3 
to  approve  or  prescrfbe. 
statutes,  tills  must  be  due  to 
Congress  cannot  delegate 
exercise  an  unfettered  dis- 
may be  needed  or  advts- 
of  trade  or  indiutry.    (See 
md  csaes  there  reviewed.) 


beyond  any  power  which  Congress 


to  a  body  not  connected  with  the  ^  jovemmfint.    [Applause.] 


has  to  delegate  Its  duties 


version,  and  I  regret  I 
y  of  my  own  committee. 


I  have  other  objections  to  thL 
cannot  go  along  with  the  major! 
who  have  adopted  this  substitute. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of 
of  Labor  bill,  which  purposes  to 
wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  and  a 
at  iO  per  week,  or  an  ahsolute  ninlmum  of  $16  per  week; 
if  you  win  read  part  I  of  the  hearings  before  the  JoUat 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  tie  House  on  this  bill  you 
will  find  on  page  20  of  the  headings  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  K»i.i.p3  asked 
Mr.  Robert  Jackson,  Assi.vtant  Atiomey  General,  who  pre- 
sented the  legal  phases  (tf  this  piatter  to  the  committee 
and  helped  draft  this  bUl: 


Dspisiantatlve 


It  woukl  x«qulz«  very  oonsklerable  time, 

the    different    Tnlnlmnrrm    lor 


would  It  not.  for  this  board  to  set 
the  vartoas  dlrttfons  of  our  Industrl^? 

Mr.  JtcmMOH.  I  suppose  It  would  t4ke  some  time 
know  Just  what  time  it  would  take 
course. 

Reprenentatlve  Kxlle*.  Why  not  aefc  some  such  minimum  wage 
bi  this  bin  which  would  act  as  a  mln  Imum  until  a  fair  minimum 
wage  oould  be  estabUahed  by  the  boaird? 

Mr.  JscKMOK.  Well,  If  you  did  thai 
setting  a  minimum  which  wovild  b( 

great  hardship,  and  of  having  your  rl  ;bt  to  fix  a  mlnlmvun  tested 
In  the  coorts  under  Its  SMst  unfavcK^ile  aspect  as  a  violation  of 
due 


the  American  Federation 
set  up  a  rigid  minimum 
rigid  mftyjmum  of  hours 


I  would  not 
but  It  would  take  time.,  of 


you  would  run  the  risk  of 
in  some  particxilar   case  a 


It  is  my  contentiOD  and  my  bdii  f  that  under  the  supposed 
A.  P.  of  L.  bUl  you  would  fix  a  mil  limum  wage  of  a  rigid  $16 
per  week,  and  some  employer  wo*  ild  take  the  case  to  court 
and  would  prove  you  had  impoeei  i  upon  him  the  obligation 
and  the  duty  of  paying  a  wage  w  thout  any  regard  whatso- 
ever to  the  value  of  the  servioes  i  cndered.  You  would  find 
soBoe  harddiip  case  where  it  oouM  be  proved  that  the  serv- 
ices were  not  worth  $16  a  week,  an<  the  Soprone  Court  would 
necessarily  have  to  invalidate  yo  zr  statute  under  the  due 
I>roce3i  clause  of  our  Ooostltiitlaa. 

For  that  reason  I  say  to  the  n  tembo-s  of  the  committee 
that  I  hope  when  this  matter  Is  era  takkred  we  may  go  back  to 
the  bfn  wtth  the  flve-maa  provlsfcn  i,  which  was  carefully  con- 
sktered  both  by  the  Smate  ooomiittee  and  the  House  com- 
mittee, passed  by  the  Senate,  adapted  by  the  House  ccan- 
mltte.  and  reported  to  this  body  I  ist  August.  It  gives  every 
possible  consideration  any  empky^er  might  desire  to  every 
phase  of  this  matter.  It  gives  h  larlngs  back  hcHne,  where 
the  little  employer  and  his  empio]  eee  may  be  heard  without 
havtog  to  brine  emidos^ers,  emplo  ^ees.  their  representatives, 
and  their  lawyers  to  Washington  i  Lt  great  expense.  It  gives 
consideration  to  differentials,  not  to  geographical  differen- 
tials but  to  differentials  baaed  xxpm  facta.  There  could  be 
diffnentlals  tn  the  same  dty,  in  the  same  county,  and  in 
the  same  State  if  the  facts  warra  ited  the  board  in  fixing  a 
different  wage  became  of  different  conditions.  It  is  my  con- 
cegtUaa  of  the  type  of  law  we  oq  ht  to  have.  It  is  my  con- 
ception of  what  the  President  as  :ed  us  to  pass,  it  is  a  bill 
which  takes  into  consideration  t  le  different  conditions  in 
diflereiU  sections  of  our  country,  n  bill  whi^  would  gradu- 
ally •ppnmeh  the  ideal  the  Presl<  ent  discussed  In  his  mes- 
If  yoa  will  read  the  Presidqnt's  message,  you  win  find 

any  rigid  minimum  of  40 
cents  an  hour  or  a  rigid  40-houi  week  and  specifically  so 


stated:  and  he  reiterated  it  in  his 
this  session  of  Congress. 


message  at  the  opening  of 


Mr.  GRISWOLD.    Mr.    Chairman,    wlH    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Will  the  gentleman  explain  where  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  between  the  delegation  of  power  to  an 
administrator  under  the  Labor  Department  and  to  the  board 
as  set  up  under  the  other  proposal? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  There  is  quite  a  difference,  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman,  between  delegating  power  to  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Government  and  delegating  power  to  a  vol- 
untary wage  and  hour  committee  composed  of  employers 
and  employees,  wtio  may  be  fixing  wages  and  hours  for  their 
own  competitors.  The  courts  liave  gone  much  farther,  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  IrtMn  Indiana,  as  he  knows,  being 
a  good  lawyer,  in  upholding  the  delegation  of  power  to 
Independent  commissions  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  others  of  that 
type,  than  they  have  ever  gone  in  upholding  delegations  of 
power  in  other  instances. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  It  is  true  they  held  Invalid  the  delega- 
tion of  power  to  the  code  authorities  under  the  N.  R.  A. 

Is  it  not? 
Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Yes;  they  certainly  did.  atnd  I  think  for 

the  very  sound  reason  that  there  we  were  delegating  power 

to  code  authorities,  not  to  an  agency  of  the  Government. 

We  did  not  have  the  power  lodged  where  it  ought  to  have 

been,  and  we  did  not  place  proper  limits  or  directions  in  the 

act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, I  am  not  an  advocate  of  wage  and  hour  legislation. 
If  I  couid  have  my  way  about  this  subject,  I  would  lilce  to  see 
all  of  the  employers  of  our  Nation  say  to  their  employees, 
"We  will  meet  at  the  conference  table  with  your  chosen 
representatives  and  settle  problems  of  hours,  wages,  and 
working  conditions  by  mutual  consultation  and  agreement." 

If  all  employers  had  accepted  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  National  Labor  Relations  cases  with  a  desire  to 
make  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  succeed,  I  feel  sure 
that  we  would  have  had  no  demand  for  this  legislation. 

All  laws  are  made  to  control  a  minority,  a  small  percentage 
of  our  population  which  acts  in  a  selfish  manner  and  refuses 
to  do  that  which  we  know  is  best  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  large  majority  of  the  employers  of 
our  country  do  not  wish  to  exploit  labor;  that  they  want  to 
pay  adequate  wages  and  maintain  reasonable  hours.  They 
are  in  competition  with  the  minority,  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred. This  unfair  competition  from  the  chiselers  eventu- 
ally drives  down  the  wages  and  lengthens  the  hours  in  com- 
merce and  industry. 

Under  the  N.  R.  A.  we  made  great  progress  toward  more 
adequate  wages  and  more  reasonable  hours.  The  minority 
was  forced  into  line  for  the  time  being.  Since  that  act  was 
invalidated  we  have  seen  a  gradual  trend  toward  lower 
wages  and  longer  hours  on  the  part  of  this  minority.  Prom 
this  trend  has  come  the  demand  once  more  for  action  by  the 
Government. 

While  I  would  prefer  to  see  this  matter  handled  by  mu- 
tual agreement  between  employers  and  their  employees,  I 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  support  legislation  of  this 
t3T)e,  provided,  when  the  vote  on  final  passage  is  reached, 
the  form  of  the  legislation  appears  to  me  to  be  reasonable 
and  fair  to  management,  to  labor,  and  to  the  consumers. 

Before  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  contents  of  the  pro- 
posal let  us  review  the  history  of  this  suggestion. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress asldng  consideration  of  this  subject.  In  discussing  tha 
matter  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  businessmen 
could  not  act  unanimously  because  they  had  no  machinery 
for  agreeing  among  themselves  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  they  had  "no  power  to  bind  the  inevitable  minority  of 
chiselers  within  their  own  ranks." 

Later  in  his  message  the  President  said: 

A  self-supporting  and  aelf -respecting  democracy  can  plead  no 
Justification  for  the  existence  of  child  labor,  no  economic  reason 

for  chiseling  workers'  wages  or  stretching  workers'  houjs. 
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In  another  paragraph  the  President  said: 

Even  m  the  tre;:tmcnt  of  national  problems  there  are  geo- 
graphical and  industrial  diversities  wliich  practical  statesman- 
ship cannot  wholly  ignore.  Backward  labor  conditions  and  rela- 
tively progres-slvo  labor  conditions  cannot  be  completely  assimilated 
and  made  uniform  at  one  fell  swoop  without  creating  economic 
dislocations. 

It  Will  be  observed  therefore  that  the  President  had  in 
mind  a  gradual  adjustment  of  existing  conditions  and  that 
he  was  moving  against  the  chiselers. 

The  Senate  and  House  Labor  Committees  in  joint  ses- 
sions held  public  hearings  on  this  subject  for  3  weeks, 
meeting  both  mornings  and  afternoons.  Full  opportunity 
was  given  for  everyone  to  be  heard.  These  hearings  covered 
the  entire  field.  We  heard  from  employers,  organizations  of 
employees,  trade  associations,  economists,  and  many  others. 

After  the  hearings  ended  both  committees,  acting  sepa- 
rately, gave  days  and  days  of  careful  consideration  to  the 
matter.  Tlie  Senate  acted  first,  due  in  part  to  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  our  beloved  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee,  the  late  Representative  William  P. 
Connery,  Jr. 

With  our  new  chairman  [Mrs.  Mary  Norton]  presiding, 
the  House  committee  resumed  its  consideration,  and  while 
that  was  in  progress  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  2  to  1.  Then  our  committee  made  numerous  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  bill  and  reported  it  to  the  House  early 
in  August.  A  rule  was  applied  for  but  never  granted.  From 
time  to  time  since  then  the  committee  has  given  the  matter 
further  careful  consideration. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  matter  has  not  had  suCScient 
consideration.  Does  anyone  contend  that  the  delay  from 
August  to  the  present  time  has  made  this  proposal  any  more 
agreeable  to  those  who  oppose  it?  I  think  not.  In  fact,  the 
changes  made  recently  are  no  less  objectionable  to  business 
and  organized  labor  and  are  more  objectionable  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  the  action  of 
the  committee  in  proposing  an  administrator  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  lieu  of  the  five-man  board  proposed  in  the 
bill  as  originally  reported. 

The  five-man  board  would  be  appointed  from  five  sections 
of  the  coimtry.  thus  giving  representation  to  all  sections. 
It  would  have  lodged  in  it  the  real  power  which  the  bill  con- 
tained to  regulate  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours. 
That  power  would  be  in  this  semljudicial  board,  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  our  Goverrmient. 

Under  the  new  proposal  the  real  power  is  vested  in  wage 
and  hour  committees  not  a  part  of  the  Government.  That 
is  delegating  legislative  power  to  a  nongovernmental  agency. 
In  my  opinion  it  goes  beyond  the  power  given  to  code  author- 
ities under  the  N.  R.  A.,  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  such 
delegation  of  power  to  be  beyond  the  authority  of  Congress. 

In  the  bill  as  reported  last  August  the  board  was  required 
to  hold  hearings  at  points  as  near  as  practicable  to  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  the  employer.  That  insured 
an  opportunity  for  hearing  to  small  employers  and  their  em- 
ployees. The  new  plan  provides  for  hearings  in  Washington 
only. 

We  now  have  two  examples  of  the  mistake  of  placing  regu- 
latory agencies  imder  a  Department  without  giving  that  De- 
partment authority  over  such  agencies.  I  refer  to  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission  and  the  Housing  Administrator  un- 
der the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  in  both  cases  friction  has  arisen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  this  new  proposal.  It 
makes  no  provision  which  Insures  proper  consideration  for 
the  differences  that  exist  in  various  sections  of  our  country. 
It  would  require  employers  and  representatives  of  their  em- 
ployees to  incur  the  expense  of  coming  to  Washington  for 
hearings.  It  empowers  wage  and  hour  committees  to  call 
witnesses  and  to  delve  into  the  records  and  affairs  of  em- 
ployers and  of  organizations  of  employees.  Remember  that 
these  committees  are  not  public  oflBclals,  but  on  the  con- 
trary might  be  competitors  of  those  whom  they  can  investi- 
gate under  this  plan. 


IS   THIS    DmECTTD    AT  TilZ    SOT7THT 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  my  colleagues  make  the  charfe 
that  this  proposed  legislation  is  directed  at  the  South.  I 
find  nothing  to  substantiate  that  attack.  They  first  said  it 
was  hatched  in  the  brain  of  radical  organized-labt^r  leaders. 
When  it  developed  that  organized  labor  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  bill,  they  shifted  their  attack  and  placed  the  blame 
on  eastern  employers.  When  these  employers  came  out 
against  the  bill,  they  charged  that  some  sinister  intellectuals 
with  red  leanings  were  the  dark,  deep  plotters  against  our 
section  of  the  country.  They  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  con- 
ditions as  they  are  in  the  South.  I  am  not.  They  claim  that 
it  costs  less  to  live  in  our  warmer  climate  and  therefore  our 
workers  should  get  less.  They  claim  that  our  workers  are 
less  productive  and  therefore  should  work  longer  hours. 
They  say  we  do  not  have  modern  machinery  and  tlierefore 
cannot  compete  with  the  highly  mechanized  industry  of  other 
sections.  Let  us  see  what  pro\-.sion  the  bill  makes  for  the 
consideration  of  such  facts,  if  they  should  exist. 

First,  take  the  cost  of  livinj!:.  If  it  costs  less  to  live  In 
the  South,  the  bill  provides  that  in  fi.xing  wages  such  fact 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  it  actually  costs  less 
to  live  in  the  South,  why  should  all  of  this  advantage  go  to 
the  employer?  Is  not  the  worker  entitled  to  be  paid  a  like 
amount  if  he  produces  as  much  as  his  brother  in  other  sec- 
tions? I  think  so.  If  it  costs  less  to  live,  it  also  costs \ho 
employer  less  to  live  in  the  South. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure,  however,  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
less  in  the  South,  at  least  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  South. 
If  you  will  examine  the  figures  below,  gathered  in  a  survey 
of  living  costs  in  59  cities  throughout  the  country,  you  wll 
see  that  in  some  cases  costs  are  actually  less  in  other  sections. 

Cost  uf  living  per  year,  4-pcrsm.  manual  worker's  family    'J9  cities 
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Cities 

Maint*^ 
nance  level 

Emerpf^ry 
level 

.^vrrapp,  ZO  cities 

$i.?5o.g: 

rK13  27 

Atlanl.*.  Or 

TMnshnrr.ton.  X.  V 

1.2PS  22 
1.2U  19 
1.  'iMfi  3.S 
1.  2'il  21 
1.  IV'..  18 
1.  ly^,  02 

1.  J4t;  tT 
1,2:;  M 
1.  m-»  as 

1.24.=>  42 
1.  22  1  20 
1,2.W.03 

l,2i:  80 
l.'i^S  26 
1.27)  m 
1,  297  m 

1. 2:.\  48 

1,  2il,72 
1,  24.S.  26 
1,2K7  03 
1,  243  07 
1.  Z«  ^ 
1.  22»  fi2 
1.131.30 

''U  2'. 

S7H  M 
92<1  3.J 
(«'l  72 

K.',2  f<7 
>^^.'•>  24 
><*  (W 

871  fi2 
H.^y  fil 
S74  17 
«»  71 
t.13  :^fl 
<r24  .so 
V2\  M 
KM  HI 
K-vi  17 
y25  Ifl 

H'.in  H4 
hciy  lA 

Hr;4cppr,rt,  Conn,. 

BiiiTalo.  X.  V 

Tfv^'ir  Kapids.  lon-a'.. "' 

Clark.shurF,  W.  Va.' 

t)*'!)'  IT.  ('(.l!o     .  .                    .    . 

Fall  River.  Ma.ss 

Indianiipi.li.s.  Jnd 

Kanpa.":  ("itv,  Mo. 

I><niisv;!lc.  Ky.' 

-Nfanchestrr.  X.  II. .   

Oklahon'.a  Cjty,  Okla  i 

'  'maha,  Xchr 

Peor.a.  Ill  :     ""I"I" 

Philailelphia,  Pa 

Portland.  Maine .., 

PortlariiJ.  OrPK 

l*ro\idcnw,  H.  I 

RfK'hester.  .N.  Y 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  I'tah  '     

Seattle.  W;i.^h 

Spcikaue,  \V:i.sh 

WithiLa,  Kaiis 

'  inc'iiiiles  sales  tax  where  kvied. 

If  our  workers  are  less  productive.  I  secured  an  amendment 
in  the  committee  providing  that  in  fixing  wages  the  unit 
cost  of  production  shall  be  considered.  If  this  charge  is  cor- 
rect, it  means  that  the  unit  cost  will  be  higher  in  the  South. 
This  same  amendment  will  also  require  consideration  of  the 
higher  costs  claimed  in  our  section  due  to  less  machinery  or 
more  obsolete  machinery. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  consideration  be  given  to  workers 
who  may  be  old  or  otherwise  laboring  under  handicaps.  If 
it  is  promptly  administered,  it  cannot  do  injustice  to  any 
section. 

IS    THE    SOUTH    SATISFIED    WITH     PRESENT    CONDmONS? 

Those  who  profit  from  the  low  Incomes  on  the  farms  and 
among  the  industrial  workers  of  the  South  may  be  satisfied, 
but  those  who  know  the  facts  and  are  not  profiting  therefrom 
are  not  content.  Some  of  us  would  Uke  to  see  our  people 
lifted  up  to  a  point  nearer  axi  equality  with  other  sections 
in  purchasing  power. 


il 
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In  a  speech  delivered  before  tlie 
or  the  Univer&t^  of  Georgia  lakt 
said: 

TTm  •▼cnge  qpend&ble   tscome 
BouUmtii  States.  accc»^ng  to  the 
In  Georgia  In  1935  the  avcra^ 
In  the  State  was  $299,  rising  from 
oompara  $369  with  the  national 
Xor  New  York  State.  $733  for 
Ohio.     Georgia,  which  ranks 
and  foiirteenth   in  population,   was 
among  the  48  States. 


Institute  of  Public  Affairs 
year  David  £.  Lilienthal 

I 

ler   capita   In    1935   in   the    10 

best  available  data,   was  $279 

spendable  income  for  each  person 

as  low  as  $165  in  1932.     Now 

average  in  1885  of  $513.  with  $681 

Calif 0  mla.  $637  far  Illinois.  $5L5  for 

twentieth  in  area  among  the  States 

fortieth  in  spendable   inccme 


A^ain  in  the  same  address  Mr 

In  the  10  States  which  we  usaaQy 
Alahama.  Tennessee,  norlda.  North 
KentTu^,   MlilaKippl.   and 
peopl*  at  the  Nation  live.    In  these 
percent  at  the  national  purchasing 
in  ISaB.    With  ao  percent  of  the 
ptarhaalnf  power,  the  South  packs 
meat,  tt  makes  about  8  percent  of 
percent  of  th«  Nation's  clothing, 
sgrlculturml  machinery.     These 
idea  of  the  real  of^wrtimitr  there 
region,  simply  by  the  process  of  the 
paroentage  at  some  at  its  own  needi; 


Loulsiina — about 


pa  ml 


toe 
ajid 
flgires 


Lilienthal  s'lid:  | 

refer  to  as  the  South — Georgia. 

and  South  Carolina.  Virginia, 

30    percent    of    the 

aame  States  there  is  about  11 

measured  by  retail  sales 

atlon  and  11  percent  at  tbie 

only  a  percent  of  the  Nation's 

food  products,  only  about  2 
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with  purely  intrastate  operations 
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or  at  least  modified.    As  it 
•xpenitive  burden  upon  those  to 
Is  already  burdened  with  the 
State  and  national  government^ 
vision  of  subsection  A  of  this 
placed  In  the  bilL 

I  would  also  be  glad  to  see 
in  thfS  district  courts  of  the  Unit^ 
dzcuit  courts.    Tbe  district  counts 
to  those  to  whom  the  law  will 
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States  rather  than  in  the 

are  far  more  accessible 

and  will  afford  adequate 


apjly 


protection  to  the  interests  of  the  Gcvernment  and  its  ad- 
minisLiaiive  officials. 

SETTLr    THIS    M  ATTTR    NOW 

Mr.  Chairman,  oponcnts  of  this  legislation  will  malie  an 
effort  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Labor  Committee.  They 
will  say  that  the  matter  needs  Turthcr  consideration.  They 
say  we  should  have  further  hearings.  By  this  method  thoy 
hope  to  kill  the  proposal  for  all  time.  I  would  prefer  to 
see  final  action  now.  Let  us  vote  it  up — or  down — as  our 
judgment  dictates.  Further  delay  cannot  contribute  any- 
thing to  a  proper  solution  of  the  problem. 

If  the  bill  is  sent  back  to  the  Labor  Committee,  the  em- 
ployers of  our  ccuntrj'  will  remam  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  plan  ahead,  they  will  be  in  doubt  as 
to  the  costs  of  their  operations.  We  could  do  nothing  worse, 
in  my  opinion,  at  this  particular  moment. 

Today  we  see  the  volume  of  business  declining.  We  know 
that  many  factories  are  operating  on  short  schedules.  The 
owners  tell  us  that  they  could  do  better  if  they  knew  what  to 
expect  of  the  future.  Then  they  could  plan  with  certainty. 
Let  us  tell  them  what  to  expect.  Let  them  know  whether  or 
not  we  wiU  have  this  legLslation — now. 

If  we  will  do  this  and  early  in  the  next  session  give  prompt 
attention  to  the  matter  of  taxes,  business  can  get  over  its 
fears.  It  will  be  relieved  of  its  uncertainties  and  I  feel  sure 
we  shall  see  a  revival  of  commercial  and  Industrial  activity. 

WH.\T     .•lEOXTT     the     F\RMERS? 

The  opposition  has  charged  that  this  bill  will  hurt  the 
farmers,  that  it  will  increius*-'  ihe  cost  of  wliat  they  buy. 
That  may  be  true,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  have  already  shown 
that  in  the  South  we  import  much  nf  what  we  need  m  the 
way  of  machinery,  cioihine.  and  food  products.  We  are 
already  paying  to  oth':'r  secrion.s  the  cost  of  wages  much 
higher  than  the  maximum  which  this  legislation  p'~rmits. 

I  would  not  take  the  chance  of  making  less  bearable  the 
lot  of  the  farmers  of  the  South.  They  are  already  in 
desp>erate  condition  as  to  income. 

In  1929,  according  to  the  Brookings  Institution,  m  the 
11  States  of  the  South,  thf  income  of  the  fcirm  population 
was  below  $200,  the  average  for  this  group  of  Stitps  bemg 
$157.  In  that  year  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  had  the 
lowest  income,  it  being  $126  p«t  capita:  Alabama  was  $138 
and  Georgia,  $146.  With  such  deplorable  conditions  existing 
in  the  boom  year  of  1929.  I  shudder  to  think  what  their 
situation  was  in   1932. 

I  believe  that  with  incrpa-sed  purchasing  power  among  the 
industrial  and  commercial  workers  of  the  South,  our  fanners 
will  benefit. 

MAKK    THE    BTI.I.     RIASONABU 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  membership  of  the  House  wiU  join 
those  of  us  who  feel  that  we  can  support  only  a  reasonable 
bill,  one  that  follows  the  suggestion  of  the  President  that  we 
approach  the  ideals  of  better  labor  standards  of  gradual 
adjustments,  one  that  makes  allowances  for  the  exi.iting  dif- 
ferences in  various  sections  a  bill  limited  to  that  small 
minority  of  employers  who  del!berately  engage  in  unfair 
competition  at  the  expense  of  these  who  toil. 

Under  the  authority  giv-n  mt-  by  unanimous  consent  I 
append  hereto  excerpts  from  the  testunony  of  the  Honorable 
R.  H.  Jacltson.  Assistant  Attorney  General,  the  same  being 
taken  from  his  testimony  delivered  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Labor  on  June  2,  1937: 

DlfTprent  judicial  th«K>rles  of  thp  ccmmerce  power  which  this  bill 
invokes  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  the  power  directly  to  regulate  or  prohibit  movement 
across  State  lines  of  good.s  deemed  for  any  roa.^on  to  offend  against 
sound  national  policy.  ThLs  power  has  brcn  applied  In  many  cases 
and  denied  in  but  one.  the  famou.s  child  labor  case,  to  be  discussed 
later.  This  bill  invokes  t.nat  power  to  rei^^ulate  and  prohibit  by 
directly  forbidding  traiisportauor.  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of 
children  imder  15  ypan?  of  age  -s-hlch  ought  not  to  be  accepted  la 
any  fair  market  and  products  made  under  conditions  where  work- 
ers are  denied  the  right  of  sell-organization  by  fear  of  labor  spies 
and  where  their  nght  to  strike  and  to  enforce  coUeotlve  bargaining 
Is  rendered  Ineffective  by  the  use  of  professional  strikebreakers. 
Such  use  of  espionage  and  of  professional  strikebreakers  Is  both  a 
proTocation  of  violence  and  aa  excuse  for  it,  n^nH  ofTends  fpptnrt 
our  national  poUcy. 


1937 
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2  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  competition  In  Interstate 
commerce.  It  has  exercised  this  pcmer  without  question  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  In  1890  and  agt^n  through 
the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power  Congress  has  prohibited  certain  practices 
deemed  injurious  to  competition  In  Interstate  commerce.  It  has 
prohibited  many  acts.  In  themselves  local,  by  employers  engaged 
in  productive  industry,  but  which  tended  to  monopoly  or  to 
destroy  competition.  Under  this  power  Congress  has  prohibited, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  of  one 
corporation  by  another.  It  has  defined  and  prohibited  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  What,  then,  may  be  said  o'  the  employer 
who  cuts  wages,  emplojrs  chUdren.  and  swetOs  labor  for  the  purpose 
of  paining  a  competitive  advantage  In  marketing  his  product  in 
an  interstate  market?  As  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Thomas  Reed  Pow- 
eli,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  by  other  students  of  constitu- 
tional law,  since  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  conditions  of 
competition  as  it  has  done  through  the  antitrust  acts,  It  may 
likewise  prohibit  the  securing  of  a  competitive  advantage  In  inter- 
state commerce  through  the  adoption  of  oppressive  and  sweatshop 
labor  conditions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  part  rv  of  this  bill  proceeds  up>on  this 
theory  and  its  provisions  may  be  sustained,  without  overruling  the 
chlid-labor  case.  The  facttial  basis  for  this  view  is  that  by  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  substandard  labor  conditions  by  those  who  com- 
pete with  employers  who  use  fair  labor  standtwds,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  employers  who  really  desire  to  treat  labor  fairly  are 
thereby  protected  against  the  unfair  methods  of  competition  of 
those  who  utilize  sweatshop  methods  to  gain  a  competitive 
advantage. 

And  since  Congress  may  regulate  the  conditions  of  competi- 
tion in  Interstate  commerce,  It  may  protect  the  fair  employer  ship- 
ping in  interstate  commerce  against  the  unfair  competition  of  even 
lu.s  intra-state  competitor  under  the  doctrine  of  the  Shreve-port 
Rate  Cafes  (234  U.  S.  342),  a  case  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  had 
occu.«ion  to  allude  with  approval  In  the  recent  Wagner  Act  decision. 

3.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  Includes  the  power  to  elim- 
inate labor  conditions  which  lead  to  labor  disputes  which  will  di- 
rectly burden  or  obstruct  commerce.  (National  Labor  Relations 
Loa-'d  v.  Jones  tt  Laughlin.)  This  power  Is  invoked  In  eliminating 
e.xcesslve  hours,  Inadequate  pay,  and  child  labor  insofar  as  they 
tend  to  provoke  such  labor  disputes. 

4  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  held  to  Include  the  power 
to  pr(jhiblt  transportation  of  gocxls  into  States  in  violation  of  the 
laws  cf  such  States  and  making  such  intrastate  goods  subject  to 
Euch  State  laws.  This  doctrine  is  supported  by  the  decisions  In- 
volvina;  prison-made  goods  (Kentucky  Whip  &  Collar  case,  Janu- 
ary 4.  1937.  and  Wh.it field  v.  Ohio.  299  U.  S.  431).  This  bill  invokes 
lhi.s  con.stitutional  power  by  prohibiting  consignment  of  goods  into 
a  State  if  produced  under  conditions  that  would  have  been  unlawful 
withm  that  State. 

5  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  has  been  held  to  Include 
power  to  eliminate  a  condition  which  affects  the  movement  of 
Kood.s,  the  price  of  goods,  or  which  causes  vmdue  price  fluctuations 
in  interstate  commerce.  This  doctrine  Is  set  forth  In  the  cases  re- 
lating to  the  regulations  of  stockyards  and  grain  exchanges  (01*en 
Case.  262  U.  S.  1;  Stafford  Case,  258  U.  S.  495).  This  bUl  Invokes 
thi.s  power  by  eliminating  from  interstate  commerce  goods  pro- 
duced by  substandard  labor  conditions  which  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce in  the  manner  stated. 

6.  Tlie  power  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  has  been  held  to 
include  the  power  to  regulate  conduct  Intended  to  divert  or  sub- 
stantially affect  the  movement  of  goods  in  Interstate  commerce. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Coronado  Coal  Case  (268  U.  S.  295). 
Tills  bill  Invokes  such  power  to  regulate  such  substandard  labor 
practices  as  are  found  to  be  the  restilt  of  an  intention  to  divert  the 
movement  of  goods  in  interstate  commerce. 

•  •••••• 

As  President  Roosevelt  has  stated.  "Even  in  the  treatment  of 
national  problems  there  are  geographical  and  Industrial  diversities 
which  practical  statesmanship  cannot  wholly  Ignore."  Portions  of 
the  bill  relating  to  wages  and  hours  would  become  operative  as 
and  when  the  Board  created  by  the  act  orders  their  application. 
This  bill  does  not  plunge  the  Nation  headlong  Into  a  rigid 
and  widespread  policy  of  regulating  wages  and  hours.  It  permits 
the  building  up  a  body  of  experience  and  prevents  the  extension 
of  regulation  faster  than  capacity  properly  to  administer  la  ac- 
quired. The  Investigations  of  the  Board  wiU  also  provide  the  evi- 
dence and  the  findings  upxan  which  the  Government  can  rest  its 
argument  if  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  la  assailed. 

•  •••••• 

state's  rights 

In  view  of  the  frequent  confusion  on  the  subject  It  Is  due  to 
those  considering  this  bill  to  analyze  the  effect  which  It  has  upon 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  States. 

Let  us  asstime  each  State  as  completely  sovereign  as  a  nation 
could  be.  No  State  would  then  have  any  right  to  send  its  goods 
Into  another  State.  Each  State  would  have  the  right  to  stop  all 
Incoming  gcx^ds  at  Its  border,  to  exclude  any  goods  unfairly  com- 
peting in  its  own  market,  or  to  lay  a  tariff  on  those  admitted  to 
equalize  any  advantage  that  the  Incoming  goods  had  over  Its 
own  producers.  The  exercise  of  this  right  by  the  Colonies  threat- 
ened to  disrupt  commerce  and  to  divide  our  people.  The  exercise 
by  the  several  St^ites  of  their  own  parochial  and  conflicting  rules 
to  protect  their  own  markets  was  »  powerful  incentive  to  forma- 
tion of  our  Government. 


Each  State  therefore  largely  .surrendered  Its  sovereignty  over  in- 
coming goods  to  the  National  Government.  This  was  not  Intended 
to  surrender  the  home  market  place  to  the  under-cutting  com- 
petitor States.  The  power  was  granted  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment that  the  rule  of  the  market  place  should  be  fixed  by  a 
national  policy  for  the  common  good. 

A  State  may  wish  to  meet  advancing  wealth  of  production  with 
advancing  standards  of  life  for  those  who  work  In  production. 
But  if  its  own  market  place,  as  weU  as  outside  markets,  are  over- 
run with  goods  cheapened  by  child  labor  or  sweated  labor  it  has 
lost  Its  power  over  Its  own  working  conditions.  Is  it  confined  then 
to  appeals  to  Its  competitors  for  protection  from  such  unfair  com- 
petition? Its  appeal  is  in  law,  as  It  Is  in  common  sense,  to  the 
Nation  to  which  was  given  power  to  establish  the  rule  by  which 
goods  ahould  move  among  the  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  in  his  diusent  In  the  child-labor  case,  de- 
molished the  whole  argument  that  States'  rights  are  Impaired  by 
such  legislation  as  this,  in  the  following  languags: 

"The  act  does  not  medcUe  with  anything  belonging  to  the 
States.  They  may  regulate  their  Internal  affairs  and  their  domestic 
commerce  as  they  like,  but  when  they  seek  to  send  their  products 
across  the  State  line  they  are  no  longer  within  their  rights.  If 
there  were  no  Constitution  and  no  Congress  their  power  to  cross 
the  line  would  depend  upon  their  neighbors.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, such  commerce  belongs  not  to  the  SUtes  but  to  Congress  to 
regulate.  It  may  carry  out  Its  views  of  public  policy,  whatever 
Indirect  effect  they  may  have  upon  the  activities  of  the  States. 
Instead  of  being  encountered  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  at  her 
boundaries,  the  State  encounters  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  which  it  is  for  Congress  to  express.  The  public  policy  of 
the  United  States  Is  shaped  with  a  view  to  the  tjeneflt  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole." 

Care  has  been  taken  to  hold  the  pending  bill  to  a  good  faith 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  nothing  more.  Any  State 
may  use  child  labor  or  sweated  labor  for  products  of  home  con- 
sumption as  much  as  it  pleases  so  long  as  it  does  not  divert  or 
affect  Interstate  commerce  In  so  doing.  The  State  may  exploit 
youth  in  Its  internal  affairs  as  far  as  its  own  conscience  will  per- 
mit, but  it  cannot  dump  its  children  into  the  Nation's  markets  to 
demoralize  our  national  standards. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  child-labor  provisions  should  be 
embodied  in  separate  legislation.  It  Is  not  my  function  to  advise 
as  to  policy,  but  we  believe  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  sustain 
separately  than  in  company  with  the  other  substandard  labor 
provisions. 

All  of  the  labor  practices  attacked  by  this  bill  are  related.  All 
are  types  of  oppression  utilized  for  the  ptirpose  of  gaining  unfair 
advantage  In  interstate  commerce.  One  employer  cuts  wages,  while 
another  employs  child  labor,  and  still  another  employs  sweatshop 
conditions,  and  all  of  these  practices  are  a  pEirt  of  the  vicious 
competition  used  In  forcing  down  labor  standards  which  It  la 
appropriate  to  treat  together  in  the  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce. One  of  the  constitutional  bases  of  the  pending  bill  la 
the  principle  announced  in  reference  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  that  prolific  causes  of  strife  which  may  have  a  serlotis 
effect  upon  Interstate  commerce  may  be  prevented.  It  Is  obvloua 
that  this  principle  Is  applicable  to  wages,  hours  of  employment, 
and  the  use  of  strikebreakers  and  spies,  for  those  practices  have 
been  prolific  catises  of  labor  strife.  It  Is  not  clear  that  chUd  labor 
standing  alone  has  been  the  cause  of  Industrial  strife,  although  It 
Is  clearly  one  of  the  elements  of  unfair  labor  competition. 

One  reason  for  the  unfortunate  decision  of  the  Child  Labor  case 
was  that  the  Court  failed  to  perceive  that  the  legislation  was  re- 
lated to  the  regulation  of  Interstate  commerce  but  regarded  it  aa 
merely  a  police  regulation  to  accomplish  a  local  social  objective. 
The  inclusion  of  child  labor  with  the  other  prohibited  practices 
In  an  undertaking  to  prohibit  unfair  Interstate  commerce  and 
to  foster  American  standards  makes  plain  that  the  law  In  which 
It  Is  Included  Is  a  genuine  exercise  on  a  broad  front  of  the  power 
to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  and  gives  the  prohibition  of  child 
labor  a  strength  that  It  would  not  have  if  standing  alone. 

•  •••••• 

DTJI    PHOCESS   Oy    LAW 

Even  If  the  subject  matter  Is  within  Federal  power  constitutional 
controversialists  may  claim  that  It  violates  the  due  process  of  law 
clause  or  lUegally  delegate?  congressional  power. 

Regulation  of  both  wages  and  hours  does  not  of  Itself  violate 
due  process,  and  is  not  necessarily  "unreasonable,  arbitrary,  or 
capricious."  where  "there  Is  reasonable  relation  to  an  object  within 
the  governmental  authority  (Wilson  v.  Netv,  243  U.  S.  332;  Bunting 
V   Oregon.  243  U.  S.  426) . 

Standards  for  determination  of  fair  wages  and  reasonable  work- 
ing hours  contained  In  the  present  bill  are  drawn  with  fairness  to 
the  employer.  The  standards  are  based  on  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  period  of  working  time 
considering  the  nature  of  the  employment.  Furthermore,  fairness 
to  all  parties  concerned  and  reasonable  treatment  of  special  cases 
are  assured  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  require  the  Board 
to  grant  exemptions  from  the  wage  and  hoiu'  regulatloQs  as  the 
need  appears. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  employers  who  wish  to  maintain  decent 
labor  standards,  or  those  who  wish  to  see  a  better  level  of  pur- 
chasing power  In  the  masses  of  the  people,  can  feel  aggrieved  at 
the  general  purposes  and  effects  of  this  bill.  Advancement  of  those 
objectives.  State  by  State,  each  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
States   which   tarry   has   been   the   foundation   of   the   employera* 
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most  let^mraMte  cibjectlcKi  to  labar 
b^nc  injured  by  thiB  bin  that  It 
a^minst  nniymni'niTig  of   tils  maurket 
■tanrtanU  forbid. 

Ncttber  tn  tta  gcncnl  scope  nor  In  1 
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amrf  tn  order  to  aooompUsb  tbe 
tlM  teftalatton — ptxrpoMs  which  fall  c 
power  of  ttie  Oongieas  under  thm 

Doe  proceai  la  defiaed  In  respect  of  b^th 
latlxm  in  Nebtrta  ▼.  Nets  York  (381  V.  8 

"The  fifth  amendment.  In  the  field 
lourtaenth,  as  respecU  State  action,  dc 
reirulatlon   for   the    public    welfare 
tmtrXHJo  of  tbe  admitted  power  by 
^i«.r  .^iwpiwyf^  iyj  methods  eonsistent  ^th 
guaranty  of  due  process,  as  tias  oftei 
that  the  law  stiall  not  l>e  unreasonable 
and  that  the  means  selected  shall  h4ve 
nlatkm  to  the  object  sought  to  t>e 
ragxitatlon  Talld  for  one  sort  of 
other  sort,  or  for  the  same  business 
becauae  ttie  reasooablencBS  of  each 
rsterant  tacts." 

If  rsgolatlon  may  be  dependent  on 
bs  CO  oDjectlon  to  delegating  power  to 
Judicial  board  to  Investigate,  bear 


tnten  tate-commerce 


comu  Leroe 


(if 


They 


special  treatment  of  par- 

arbttrary.     For  fair  labor 

only  to  the  extent  neces- 

purpof«s  of 

I  early  under  ttie  regulatory 

clause. 

Pedsral  and  State  legl»- 

503.  535): 

Federal  actlrtty.  and  the 

not  protiiblt  governmental 

merely    condition    the 

that  the  end  shall  be 

due   process.     And  the 

been  heM.  demands  only 

arbitrary,  or  caprtclo'JB, 

a  real   and  substantial 

[Attained.     It  results  that  a 

may  be  Invalid  for  an- 

xnder  other  clrcumstancee. 

regulation  depends  upon  the 

"relevant   facts"   there   cao 

an  administrative  or  quasi 

and  decide  those  facta. 


secitrtng 


busln>as 


evlde  Qce 


BSLatuTToiv  or  povna  xtttooi  thx  pbopos  m 


deal  ng 


an 


Nearly  every  legislative  proposal 
eopdJtlons  Involves  problems  of  detegaljlon 
proposal  must  maet  the  charge  that  It 
to  an  administrative  agency,  or  else  It 
ft  puts  Industrial  enterprise  Into  a  strait 
rlgM   and   inflexltde   rule    without   regird 
graphical  dlverstttes.     The  proposed  fair 
at  one  and  the  same  tlaoe  been  criticize  1 
The  inconsistency  of  tbe  attack  sugg  sets 
the  bin  tiave  at  least  aoucht  to  achlei  e 
balance  betvaen  the  practical  requlreipent 
and  the  legal  requirement  of  adequate 

The  bill  contemplates  that  the  Conkreas 
statute  some  definite  figures  to  be  usep 
IstratlTe  sgency  In  estahUshlng  a  floor 
be  cut  and  a  celling  l>eyond  which  hotirs 
Let  us  aarame.  for  the  sake  of  an  eiar^pl* 
40  oents  an  hour  as  the  basic  minim 
40  hours  a  week  as  the  basic  maxlmun . 
116  for  a  40-bour  week  or  t8<X>  for  a 
■carcely   be   questioned  that   In   most 
vorkar  with  1800  a  year  will  have  no 
provide  a  minimum  standard  of  UvlDg 
his  family.     (It  Is  also  to  be  noted  ttiajt 
a  minimum  fair  wage  which  jrlelds 
of  tljaoo.    That  means  that  the  Board 
at  00  cents  an  hour  for  a  worker 
Itlgher  hourly  week  may  be  fixed  in 
grv«  the  worker  full  employment.  Inrt 
case  be  tn  excess  of  80  cents.    It  Is    ' 
poorly  paid  workers  who  are  not  in 

In  the  WaiShlngton  Minimum  Wage 
T.  Parrish.  October  term.   1936.  decldefl 
prKme  Conrt  held  that  the  cost  of 
for  puipuaee  of  the  fourteenth  amen< 
proximate  figure  was  Inserted  in  the 
tbe  administrative  tgeocy.    UDder  the 
apiffoximate  figure  given  to  the  adml^: 
In  t*-r^rtg  a  wwtTttmiim  nonopyiesBlve 
to  be  applied  and  may  be  revised 
It  necessary  to  avoid  unreasonably 
tonlty  for  employment.    The  figure 
Board   finds  It  possible  without 
fwtiinltiM  tor  ■■■jikijiiunt,  but  not 
■arded  as  a  ■KiniiBum  f  ts  nitnni  of 
efficiency:   1.  e..  subataotlally  th«  sann! 
In  tba  Wastotngton  Minimum  Wage 

Tba  situation  is  staliar  with 
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T^^  »ti»*i«mim   lalr-wiMa   standaidi  i 
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laelimas  tm  eoOactlsa  tavialnlDg 
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that  the  draftsmen  of 
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of  workable  flexibility 

standards. 
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thaa  the  Congress  fixes 
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workweek.    That  would  t>e 

year  of  50  weeks.     It  will 
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more  than  is  necessary  to 
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the  Board  cannot  Ox  cv«n 

annvial   Income  in  excass 

cannot  fix  a  wage  In  excess 

50  weeks  a  year.     A 

occupations  which   do   not 

such  hourly  rate  can  in  »o 

that  the  bill  protects  onfly 

to  protect  themselves.) 

case   (West  Coast  Hotel  Co. 

March  29,   1937)    the  SU- 

was  a  siifflclent  standard 

dment.  even  tho\igh  no  ap- 

statute  for  the  guidance  of 

proposed  bill  not  otily  is  an 
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irage  but  that  figure  is  not 
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are  defined  in  section  5.  These  ?tancJarr1s  arp  patterned  vipcn  the 
standards  used  in  the  New  York  minlmuir'.  lair-wage  statute. 
While  a  bare  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  enforce 
tha:  statute  in  Morehead  v  .\>v  yorlr  ri  rcl  T^paldo  '298  U  S. 
587)  on  the  RTonnd  that  the  Cci  irt  was  bound  by  Its  decision  In 
AdkiTu  V.  Children  s  Hosjrital  (2t"l  U.  8  525).  and  on  the  further 
ground  'hut  the  Crurt  haa  not  been  asked  to  overrule  the  Adkins 
decision.  ;he  Chief  Justice  and  th'oe  of  his  CDlieaenes,  dissent- 
ing, were  of  the  opinion  that  I'nn  Wew  York  statiite's  "provisions 
for  careful  and  deliberate  procedure"  made  t)ie  New  York  statute 
constitutional,  even  thrueh  the  roet-of-livme  s*aMte  involved  in 
the  Adkins  case  mi^ht  be  rei'^irded  as  unconstitutional.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  raajority  of  the  Court,  hfivmc  ex- 
pressly ovemUed  the  Adk:ns  case  in  the  Wfi.shlngton  Minimum 
Wage  case,  would  today  view  the  more  carefully  drawn  New  York 
statute  as  constitutional.  TTiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chief  Ju.'itice  In  the  Morehead  case  may  today  be 
accepted  as  the  law  of  the  land 

The  8ignpo6ts  to  guide  the  Board  in  determimng  a  nonoppres- 
sive minimum  waere  and  nonoppressive  maximum  workweek,  as 
well  as  a  reasonable  minimum  wage  and  re-u><  nable  maximum 
workweek  in  any  particular  occupation,  are  much  clearer  and  more 
distinct  than  those  approved  by  the  Court  in  the  recent  Washing- 
ton Minimum  Wage  case.  It  is  significant  that  the  Court  in  that 
case  attempted  to  draw  no  siibtle  distinction  between  th.e  Adkins 
case,  which  dealt  with  a  congres=ional  enactment,  and  the  Wash- 
ington case,  which  dealt  with  a  State  statute,  but  expressly  over- 
ruled the  Adkins  case 

A  nunaber  of  the  provi.sions  of  the  present  bUl  give  the  Board 
power  to  make  exemptions  and  qualification.^  necessary  to  make 
the  act  workable  and  effective  The  purposes  of  these  provisions 
are  plainly  stated,  and  the  standards  to  govern  their  application 
are  defined  as  definitely  as  the  practical  exUencles  will  allow. 
"The  Industries  of  this  country-,"  as  Mr  Justice  Cardozo  has 
stated,  "are  too  many  and  diverse  to  make  !t  possible  for  Oon- 
gress  In  respect  of  matters  such  a-s  these,  to  le<rlslate  directly  with 
adequate  appreciation  of  varying  conditions"  ( Schechter  Poultry 
Corporation  v.  United  S:aM«,  295  U    8    495.  552), 

.Ahbough  the  fxjweT  to  exemp*:.  to  except,  or  to  qualify  may  not 
be  left  to  the  arbitrary  dl.scretion  of  the  Board  to  exercise  for 
purposes  bearing  no  relation  to  legislatively  defined  policy,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  never  nullified  such  administrative  powers  to 
relax  the  rigors  of  n  rule  of  law  when  required  to  avoid  injustice 
or  imnecessary  hardship  In  Invalidating;  the  N  R,  .A.  statute  In 
the  Schechter  ca.se,  the  Chief  Justice  was  careful  to  point  out 
that  that  statute  did  not  "seek  merely  to  endow  •  •  •  groups 
with  privileges  or  immunities."  but  tt  Involved  "the  coercive  exer- 
cise of  the  law-making  power"  i  Schrrhtf'r  Pcndtn/  Corprrat'.an  v. 
United  States,  295  U  S.' 495,  529)  Both  kinds  of  standarc's  are 
employed  In  the  act  and  bo^h  kinds  of  standards  find  their  counter- 
parts and  analogies  m  State  a.s  well  as  Fed<  ral  labor  legislation. 
But  a  distinction  must  b-^  drawn  between  tho^?  s"andarcL«  in  the 
proposed  bill  which  empo^-er  the  Board  to  implement  the  g^eneral 
rules  fixed  by  the  Coneress  and  thr>«e  standard.^  which  permit 
the  Board  to  relax  the  generality  of  the  rules  fixed  by  the  Con- 
gress. A  broaaer  and  w.der  discretion  may  fce  cieleeated  in  apply- 
ing exemptions  and  exceptions  than  in  applying  th'^  primary  rule 
in  regulation  to  be  enforced  fL'nifrd  Statrs  v  S'^-Tcp'^t  Grain 
Co..  287  U  S  77,  82  85  (de!e?titlon  of  power  to  allow  exemptions 
and  tolerances  under  tl.e  Pure  Food  Acti;  Intertnmintain  Rate 
Cases,  234  U.  S  476,  484.  486  (delet-a'lrn  of  pow^r  to  allow  excep- 
tions from  long  and  short  haul);  Chrmiral  Foundation  v  United 
States  272  U.  S.  1.  12  (dflegatlon  of  povrer  to  ex"ept  from  public 
sale  requirement);  Heiner  v.  Diamond  A'.ktili  Co.,  288  U.  8  502 
(power  to  relax  application  of  exress-pronts  tax);  Hampton  v. 
United  Staten.  276  V  S  394.  407  (delegation  of  power  to  make 
tariff  provisions  effective)). 

It  Is  Importiint  to  reraemher  that  the  Suprem.e  Court  very 
rarely  finds  fault  with  a  congressional  delegation  of  power.  There 
Is  nothing  in  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Court  which  would 
justify  the  Congress  in  casting  aside  a  half  centurv  of  legislative 
experience  In  providing  for  the  administrative  handling  of  modem 
complexities  too  numerovLs  and  diverse  to  be  subjected  to  a  single 
and  Inflexible  rule  directly  imposed  by  the  Congreas  There  is. 
ft  should  be  remembered,  no  case  where  congressional  delegation  lit 
power  has  been  adjudged  Invalid  where  the  delegation  has  been 
made  to  a  permanent  governmental,  administrative  commlSPlon, 
Independent  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Panama 
Reflntng  Co.  v.  Ryan  (293  U.  S  388)  involved  delegation  directly  to 
the  Executive;  the  Schechter  case  involved  not  only  theoretical 
delegation  to  the  EScecuttve  but  practical  delegation  to  substantially 
private  code  authorities  Insofar  as  the  decision  in  Carter  v. 
Carter  Coal  Co.  {268  D,  S  238.  310-311)  rented  on  the  ground 
of  faulty  delegation,  the  vice  lay  in  the  delegation  having  been 
made  not  to  an  official  or  offlcial  body  but  to  private  persons 
whose  Interests  may  be  and  often  are  adverse  to  the  Interests  of 
others  In  the  same  business. ' 

Indeed,  coaigressionai  delegations  of  power  to  official  admin- 
istrative agencies  have  been  held  Invalid  in  only  two  cases:  The 
Panaima  Refining  Co.  case  and  the  Schechter  case  In  the  Panama 
K^rttT^g  Oo.  case  the  subject  of  the  statutory  prohibition,  the 
transportation  In  Interstate  commerce  of  petroleum  produced  in 
violation  of  State  law.  was  defined  but  the  delegation  was  held 
to  be  Improper  because  the  range  of  administrative  discretion  w*i 
Bot  only  tinllmited.  but  wholly  undefined   {Panama  Refinxng  Co. 
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v.  Rijan.  293  U.  S.  388,  415;  Schechter  Poetry  Corporation  v  United 
States.  295  U.  S.  495,  530).  In  the  Schechter  case,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Court  was  not  dl.sttirbed  so  much  by  the  range  of  dis- 
cretion granted  with  respect  to  any  particular  subject  matter,  as  it 
was  by  the  fact  that  It  could  find  no  "adequate  definition  of  the 
subject  to  which  the  codes  were  addressed."  As  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice stated:  "Congress  cannot  delegate  legislative  power  to  the 
President  to  exercise  an  unfettered  discretion  to  make  whatever 
laws  he  thinks  may  be  needed  or  advisable  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  expansion  of  trade  and  industry"  ^295  U.  8.  at  537-538).  The 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  ^"^^  authorized  the  President  to 
approve  codes  of  fair  competition  for  trade  and  Industry  without 
attempting  to  limit  or  define  the  subject  matter  of  the  codes  As 
Mr.  Jtistlce  Cardoeo  pointed  out,  such  codes  were  not  restricted, 
and  were  not  (In  the  opinion  of  the  Court)  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  be  restricted,  to  "the  elimination  of  business  practices 
that  would  be  characterized  by  general  acceptation  as  oppressive 
or  unfair"  (295  U.  8.  652).  There  Is  as  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  in 
either  the  opinion  of  Chief  Jiistlce  Hughes  or  of  that  of  Mr.  Jtis- 
tlce Cardozo  which  suggests  that,  if  the  Congress  had  restricted 
the  subject  matter  of  the  codes  to  the  labor  provtslons  of  the 
National  Recovery  Act  Instead  of  merely  requiring  that  codes 
drafted  for  other  undefined  purposes  should  comply  with  such 
labor  provisions,  the  Cotirt  would  have  considered  the  labor  stand- 
ards, vague  as  they  were,  fatally  defective. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  ccrurts  have  never 
required  the  same  deflniteness  of  a  standard  which  is  set  forth 
for  the  guidance  of  an  administrative  agency  and  which  cannot 
be  enforced  against  the  Individual  before  It  has  been  specifically 
Implemented  by  the  orders  or  regulations  of  the  administrative 
agency,  as  the  courts  have  required  of  a  sttrndard  which  operates 
directly  upon  the  rights  of  the  Individual  and  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual must  conform  at  his  peril.  A  standard  too  vague  to  sup- 
port a  self -operating  provision  enforced  by  criminal  liability 
(United  States  v.  Cohen  Grocery  Co.,  255  U.  8.  81)  may  well  state 
a  policy  and  purpoae  sufflclently  definite  to  serve  as  an  appro- 
priate standard  for  the  guidance  of  tidminlstratlve  action  (High- 
land v.  RusseU  Car  «fr  Stiow  Plate  Co..  279  U.  8.  253;  Continental 
Baking  Co.  v.  Woodring,  286  U.  8,  352,  368). 

The  Panama  Refining  Co.  case  and  the  Schechter  case  never 
purported  to  question  the  authority  of  numerous  earlier  cases 
which  sustained  congressional  delegations  of  power  to  administra- 
tive agencies  vmder  extremely  vague  and  general  standards  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  Cotirt  was  convinced  that  In  light  of  the 
nature  and  complexity  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  legislation 
the  prescription  of  a  more  detailed  standard  wotild  be  difficult  or 
impractical. 

(Cases  in  which  the  use  of  general  expressions  as  a  standard 
has  been  upheld  as  proper  in  view  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  specific  statute  or  provision  involved,  are  Federal  Radio  Com- 
mission V.  Nelson  Bros.  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co.,  289  U.  8.  266,  386 
(public  convenience.  Interest,  or  necessity);  Avent  v.  United 
States,  266  U,  8.  127,  and  United  States  v.  Chemical  Foundation, 
272  U.  S.  1  (In  the  public  Interest):  Colorado  v.  United  States, 
271  U,  8,  153.  168.  and  Chesapeake  <t  Ohio  Ry.  v.  United  States, 
283  U.  S.  35,  42  (certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity) ;  Tagg  Bros.  &  Moorhead  v.  United  States,  280  U.  8.  420 
(Just  and  reasonable  commissions);  Woyman  v.  Southard,  10 
Wheat.  1  (In  their  discretion  deem  expedient):  Buttfleld  v. 
Stranahan,  192  U.  S.  470  (purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  con- 
sumption); Union  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States,  204  U.  8.  364: 
Monongahela  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States.  216  U.  8.  177;  Hannibal 
Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States.  221  U.  8.  194;  LauisvUle  Bridge  Co. 
V.  United  States.  242  U.  8.  409  (unreasonable  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation); Mahler  v.  Fbj/.  264  U.  8.  32  (undesirable  resident): 
McKinley  v.  United  States,  249  U.  8.  397  (war  powers);  United 
States  V.  Grimaud.  220  U.  8.  506  (regulation  of  forest  reserves).) 
(The  leading  decisions  reflect  the  Importance  of  practical  consider- 
ations and  the  necessity  for  delegation  as  a  means  of  administer- 
ing the  law,  in  determining  how  definite  a  standard  set  by  Congress 
for  the  guidance  of  an  administrative  agency  must  be.  Beginning 
with  Wayman  v.  Southard  (10  Wheat,  1),  the  Supreme  Court, 
speaking  throxigh  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  adverted  (pp.  34-35,  46- 
47)  to  the  need  for  fiexlblllty  in  conforming  the  Federal  practice 
to  the  Jiadlclal  systems  of  the  States  in  a  statute  delegating  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary  pxjwer  to  alter  the  rules  relating  to  process  as  the 
courts  "In  their  discretion  deem  expedient"  (p.  39).  The  statute 
upheld  in  Field  v.  Clark  (143  U.  8.  649)  permitted  the  President 
to  impose  reciprocal  duties  on  goods  Imported  from  countries 
which  discriminated  against  American  products,  a  function  which 
could  best  be  exercised  by  a  governmental  agency  capable  of 
prompt  action  after  forming  a  judgment  based  upon  changing 
conditions.  The  law  sustained  In  Butt  field  v.  Stranahan  (192 
U.  8,  470)  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fix  standards 
of  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption  with  which  Im- 
ported tea  must  comply.  The  Court  declared :  "Congress  legis- 
lated on  the  subject  as  far  as  was  reasonably  practicable,  and 
from  the  necessiUes  of  the  case  was  oompeUed  to  leave  to  execu- 
tive officials  the  duty  of  bringing  about  the  result  pointed  out  by 
the  statute.  To  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  delegate  such  a 
duty  would,  in  effect,  amoxint  but  to  declaring  that  the  plenary 
power  vested  In  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  could  not 
be  efficaciously  exerted"  (192  U.  S.  at  496). 

(In  upholding  the  statute  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
determine  whether  a  bridge  was  an  "unreasonable  obstruction"  to 
navigation,  the  Court  In  Union  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States  (204 
I.XXXII 85 


U.  8.  364.  386)  emphasized  the  fact:  "•  •  •  investigations  by 
Congress  as  to  earli  particular  brldpe  alleged  to  constitute  an 
unreasonable  obstruction  to  free  nav:t;;ation  and  dlrt-ct  leri-slatl^  ;i 
covering  each  case  separately  would  be  Irapracucable  m  view  of 
the  vast  and  varied  mterest-s  which  require  nation^d  legislation 
from  time  to  tlm--,'  And  the  Court  stated  (204  U.  S,  at  mi) 
that  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  delegation  "would  be  "to  stop  the 
wheels  of  government'  and  bring  about  confusiou.  If  not  paralysis, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  public  business." 

(Similarly.  In  United  States  v.  Grisnaud  (220  U.  S.  506) ,  the  im- 
practicability of  having  Congress  provide  general  regulations  lor 
each  of  the  many  different  forest  reservations  was  held  to  justify 
an  authorization  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  "make  such 
rules  and  regulations  •  •  •  as  will  insure  the  objects  of  such 
reservations,"  The  Court  said:  "In  the  nature  cf  things  it  was 
impracticable  for  Congress  to  provide  general  regulations  for  these 
various  and  varying  details  of  management.  Each  reservation  had 
its  jjecullar  and' special  features     •     •      •"  (220  U.  6   at  516), 

(Again,  in  upholding  the  provision  of  the  Interstate  Com^merce 
Act  which  authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
make  rules  In  case  of  car  shortage,  the  Court  declared  in  Avent  v. 
United  States  (266  U.  S.  127,  ISO):  "•  •  •  the  requirement 
that  the  rules  shall  be  reasonable  and  in  the  Interest  of  the 
public  and  of  commerce  fixes  the  only  standard  that  is  practicable 
or  needed."  (See  also  Mutual  Film  Corporation  v,  Ohio  IndtLstrial 
Commtssiom^  236  U.  8.  230.  246;  Mahler  v.  Eby,  264  U.  S.  32,  40: 
United  States  v.  Chemical  Foundation,  272  U.  S'.  1,  12.) 

(The  emphasis  upon  the  practical  need  for  the  delegation  Is  clear 
In  Hampton,  Jr..  d-  Co.  v.  United  States  (276  U.  8,  394).  In  up- 
holding the  Flexible  Tariff  Act,  which  authorized  the  President  to 
adjust  tariff  rates  so  that  they  would  correspond  to  the  differences 
in  costs  of  production  here  and  abroad,  the  Court  took  Into  ac- 
count the  Inability  of  Congress  to  make  the  necessary-  adjustments 
(276  U.  S.  405),  the  need  for  readjustment  because  of  ever- 
changing  conditions  (276  U,  8,  406),  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  when  the  adjustments  should  be  made  (276  U  8  407 >. 
By  way  of  analogy,  it  referred  to  the  fixing  of  Just  and  reasonable 
rates  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  stating  that:  "If 
Congress  were  to  be  reqtilred  to  fix  every  rate,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  exercise  the  power  at  all"  (276  U.  8.  407) .  In  view  of  these 
considerations.  It  was  held  sufficient  for  Congress  to  establish  a 
general  rule  declaring  an  "intelligible  principle":  '^n  determining 
what  It  may  do  in  seeking  assistance  from  another  branch,  the 
extent  and  character  of  that  assistance  must  be  fixed  accorduig  to 
common  sense  and  the  Inherent  necessities  of  the  governmental 
coordination"  (276  U.  8.  406 \,  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  In  United 
States  V.  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation  (299  U,  8.  304,  315).  suggests 
that  In  the  tariff  cases  Involving  foreign  relation  a  broader  discre- 
tion may  be  vested  In  the  President  than  In  matters  relating  solely 
to  Internal  affau^,  but  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  In  the  tariff  ca.'ses 
there  cited  is  based  upon  no  such  distinction.) 

There  is  nothing  In  the  adjudicated  cases  which  suggests  that 
the  constitutional  rule  against  the  delegation  of  essential  legisla- 
tive powers  Is  violated  by  a  bill,  like  the  proposed  bill,  which  deal- 
ing with  many  and  diverse  industries  not  only  defljies  the  subject 
matter  to  which  an  administrative  agency  may  address  its  dis- 
cretionary powers,  but  clearly  states  the  purposes  for  which  the 
administrative  discretion  may  be  exercised.  Unlike  the  statute  In 
the  Schechter  case,  the  proposed  bill  carefully  defines  the  subject 
matter  to  which  the  administrative  age.ncy  may  address  itself. 
Unlike  the  statute  In  the  Panama  Refining  Co.  case,  the  bill  does 
not  omit  to  state  the  range  of  the  administrative  discretion  vested 
In  the  Board,  but  clearly  states  the  purposes  for  wliich  It  may  be 
exercised. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  In  sustaining 
a  delegation  of  power  to  an  administrative  agency  where  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  delegation  Is  defined,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
such  power  Is  to  be  exercised  is  indicated  in  most  general  terms,  is 
strikingly  Illustrated  In  the  case  of  Neir  York  Central  Securities 
Corporation  v.  United  States  (287  U,  8,  12).  sustaining  the  validity 
of  the  consolidation  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920. 
In  that  case  Chief  Justice  Hughes  stated  (287  U.  8.  at  24-25)  : 

"Appellant  insists  that  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Com- 
mission is  Invalid  because  the  stated  criterion  Is  uncertain.  That 
criterion  Is  the  "public  Interest,'  It  is  a  mistaken  assumption  that 
this  Is  a  mere  general  reference  to  public  welfare  without  any 
standard  to  gtilde  determinations.  The  purpose  of  the  act,  the 
requirements  It  imposes,  and  the  context  of  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion show  the  contrary.  •  •  •  The  provisions  now  before  us 
were  among  the  additional  made  by  Transportation  Act.  1920,  and 
the  term  'public  interest'  as  thus  used  Is  not  a  concept  without 
ascertainable  criteria  but  has  direct  relation  to  adequacy  of  trans- 
portation service,  to  Its  essential  conditions  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, and  to  appropriate  provision  and  best  use  of  transportation 
facilities,  questions  to  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  constantly  addressed  Itself  In  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
conferred.  So  far  as  constitutional  delegation  of  authority  is  con- 
cerned, the  question  Is  not  essentially  different  from  that  which  is 
raised  by  provisions  with  respect  to  reasonableness  of  rates  to  dis- 
crimination, and  to  the  Issue  of  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  {Inter-mountain  Rate  Case.  234  U.  S.  476,  486:  BaU- 
road  Commission  v.  Southern  Pacific  Co  .  264  U.  S.  331.  343,  344; 
Avent  V.  United  States.  266  V.  S,  127.  130;  Colorado  v  Unitrd  States, 
271  U,  S,  153,  163;  Chesapeake  A-  Ohio  Ry.  Co.  v.  United  Staiex.  283 
U.  S,  35,  42"  (287  U.  S.  at  24-25)^. 
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Mr.  WELCH.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX.    Mr.  Chairman,  the 
the  part  of  most  of  its  proponents 
gard  of  every  consideration  except 
sitles  of  some  people  which  can  be 
for  the  harm  that  will  be  done  as  a 
the  measure.     If  it  is  a  mere 
declare,  then  it  is  a  failure,  as  nonje 
misled  by  its  claimed  social 
political  argument  made  in  its 

To  say  that  it  is  in  fulfillment 
platform  pledge  of  1936  is  to  say 
of  Jaclcaon,  of  Cleveland,  and  of 
a  violation  and  an  outrage  of  every 
has  ever  stood  few  and  bound  the 
Congress  to  a  violation  of  their 
defend  the  Constitution.    I  deny 
has  ever  pledged  itself  to  the 
the  regimentation  of  the  people,  as 
accomplish. 

The  ptirty  pledged  Itself  to  the 
Islation  in  cooperation  with  the  Sta 
sions  of  the  Constitution,  thereby 
State  sovereignty  and  home  rule, 
ous  and  violent  interpretation  of 
proposed  that  the  general 
alone  without  regard  to  law.  to 
pie,  and  shall  spread  out  Federal 
craidle  to  the  grave. 

When  the  principte  Is  once  estal 
of  regulating  interstate  commerce 
may  also  regulate  purely  local 
motely  compete  with  Interstate 
enforcasent  is  idaced  in  the  hand^ 
Washington,  we  wlH  have  go 
a  vengeance,  and  the  right  of  self 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  adoption  of  this  measure, 
the  marginal  workers  of  this 
would  Increase  unemployment  azKi  i 
recession  of  business  into  a  major 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.} 

Mrs,  NORTON.    I  yield  the 
[Mr.  SZBOvicH]  3  minutes. 
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Chairman,  would  send 
to  the  bread  lines.    It 
would  drive  this  present 
depression.    [Apidause.l 
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groups:  First,  the  reactionary,  who  seelcs  to  undo  the  po- 
litical and  economic  progress  of  the  present,  and  looks  to 
the  cemeteries  of  the  past,  in  ordt-r  to  find  laws  to  enact 
that  would  serve  the  economic  conditions  of  the  day,  Sec- 
ond, the  consen-atlve.  who  Is  oppof*d  to  social  and  economic 
changes,  or  innovations,  and  would  con^ierve  everything  we 
have  In  order  to  serve  the  present  only.  He  never  looks  to 
the  past,  nor  to  the  future,  but  is  interested  in  the  present. 
Third,  the  liberal  or  progressive,  who  standi  not  only  for 
stability  and  order  in  the  conservaiion  of  existing  insti- 
tutions, but  also  srands  for  progress  and  reform,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  pres- 
ent, so  that  future  genoratiuns  niay  be  the  boneficiai-ies 
of  our  statutory  enactments  of  today.  Fourth,  the  radical, 
who  advocates  swefpmg  changos  in  laws  and  methods  of 
government,  with  the  lca^.t  delay,  especially  changes  deemed 
to  tend  to  equalize  or  remedy  evils  aru^ing  from  social  con- 
ditions, by  substituting  for  our  American  economic  struc- 
ture, the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  which  would  make 
all  men  and  women  the  economic  slaves  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everything  that  1.5  produced  in  our  coun- 
try through  agriculture  and  industry  is  th-  result  of  the  labor 
of  the  beast  of  burden,  the  machine,  and  the  human  being. 
Whether  we  are  reactionaries,  conservatives,  liberals,  pro- 
gressives, or  radicals,  whether  we  are  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing forward  or  backward,  we  mu-st  all  admit  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  difference  between  the  labor  of  the  beast  of 
burden,  between  the  labor  of  the  machine,  and  the  labor  of 
human  beings. 

Let  us  analyze  the  waees  of  these  three  groups  that  I 
have  just  enumerated.  What  are  the  wages  of  the  beast  of 
burden  today  in  our  country?  Ail  that  he  receives  from  his 
master,  whom  he  serves  loyally  and  faithfully,  is  the  oats, 
bran,  hay,  corn,  and  other  food  products  necessary  to  keep 
him  alive,  besides  the  roof  that  shelters  lum  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  weather.  In  other  words,  all  that  the  beast  of 
burden  receives  as  compensation  is  enough  to  live  and  to 
exist. 

What  is  the  wace  that  the  modern  machine  rrceivcs  for 
its  compensation  for  producing  diiy  m  and  day  out?  The 
machine  receives,  as  its  wage  for  the  services  and  labor  that 
It  renders,  metaphorically  speaking,  the  right  to  be  well 
oiled,  well  cleaned,  well  housed,  and  better  tak;?n  care  of 
than  the  beast  of  burden  m  order  that  the  ravages  of 
weather  may  not  dusintegrate  the  highly  mechanized  ma- 
chinery. 

Now,  what  are  the  wages  of  human  beings  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country  in  agriculture  and 
industry? 

First,  there  is  starvation  wages  which  cannot  keep  body 
and  soul  together  and  is  les,s  than  the  beast  of  burden 
receives.  Second,  living  wages  which  just  barrly  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  and  docs  not  equal  the  food  and  shelter 
that  the  beast  of  burden  receives.  Third  is  the  principle 
involving  saving  wages,  whereby  the  modem  workingman 
would  be  able  to  receive  wages  that  would  enable  him  to 
save  in  times  of  affluence  and  prosperity,  for  days  of  ad- 
versity and  misfortune,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle 
motivating  our  great  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
and  the  New  Deal,  In  order  to  give  purchasing  and  consum- 
ing power,  to  the  millions  of  underprivileged  and  undernour- 
ished Americans,  who  are  crying  and  clamoring  for  a  better 
day  in  this  great  and  beloved  Republic  of  ours.  [Applause.! 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  wage  and  hour  b;ll, 
which  we  are  now  debating  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
sponsored  by  the  amiable  and  gracious  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committee,  our  beloved  colleague,  Mary  Norton,  is  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  fair  labor  standards  in 
employment,  affecting  interstate  commerce  only,  and  for 
other  purposes  that  would  help  to  bring  about  in  our  indus- 
trial organizations  in  America,  the  principle  of  minimum 
wages,  that  would  freeze  a  minimum  salary,  below  whjch  no 
human  being  has  a  right  to  be  exploited  and  commercialized, 
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and  would  enable  the  toller  and  worker  to  at  leact  receive 
the  wages  that  are  comparable  to  that  which  the  beast  of 
burden  or  modern  machine  receives  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per  hour 
would  put  unskilled  labor,  the  worst-exploited  workers  In 
America,  in  every  State  of  the  Union  upon  a  parity  and  would 
give  to  them  a  purchasing  and  consuming  power  which  has 
been  denied  to  them  through  the  inhuman  and  imjust  wages 
that  they  are  today  receiving.  This  bill  would  be  instrumen- 
tal in  regulating  the  hours  of  unskiUed  labor,  so  that  these 
inarticulate  workers  would  not  work  more  than  40  hours  a 
week  at  a  minimum  salary  of  40  cents  an  hour,  which  would 
enable  them  to  earn  a  maximum  of  $16  a  week,  which 
amounts  to  $832  a  year,  if  they  work  an  entire  year.  TTiis 
salary  for  1  year's  work  paid  the  unskilled  laborer  is  less 
than  a  Congressman  receives  for  1  month's  services  to  his 
constituency.  What  Member  of  Congress  on  either  side  of 
this  House  would  be  satisfied  to  see  his  schi  or  daughter  earn 
a  maximum  salary  of  $16  per  week  for  40  hours  of  work, 
which  is  less  than  the  wages  of  the  labor  of  the  t)east  of 
burden?     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  human  and  constructive  wage  and 
hour  bill  is  passed  it  would  be  instrumental  in  helping  to 
reemploy  millions  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  work  that 
Is  transported  through  interstate  commerce. 

The  prosperity  of  our  Nation  rests  upon  four  economic 
pillars:  Rrst,  production;  second,  distribution;  third,  ex- 
change; and  fourth,  consumption.  So  long  as  these  four 
pillars  stand  erect  they  will  support  the  superstructure  of 
prosperity.  The  trouble  in  our  country  is  that  only  one  pil- 
lar stands  erect,  and  that  is  the  pillar  of  production.  The 
other  three  have  collapsed  and  with  them  has  gone  pros- 
perity. Fifteen  to  thirty  million  people  have  no  consuming 
or  purchasing  power  through  the  salaries  and  wages  they 
receive.  That  is  the  tragic  indictment  against  the  modem 
capitalistic  system  that  the  New  Deal  is  trying  to  reconstruct. 

I  have  alwas^  contended  that  labor  is  the  producer  of  capi- 
tal, and  as  such  should  be  entitled  to  a  fair  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  wealth  that  it  creates.  If  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  would  receive  their  Just  reward  for  their  toil 
and  struggle  in  the  quarries  of  human  endeavor,  prosperity 
would  again  return  in  our  midst.     [Applause.] 

A  few  of  our  congre.««ional  colleagues  from  the  northern 
sections  of  our  country  have  pilloried,  excoriated,  and  de- 
nounced the  South  and  Middle  West  for  exploiting  and  com- 
mercializing human  labor  by  giving  to  its  workers  starvation 
wages.  I  sliall  not  subscribe  to  these  denunciations.  If  the 
South  and  Middle  West  have  been  giiilty  of  these  transgres- 
sions, it  is  because  they  have  been  the  victims  of  an  industrial 
North  that  is  commercializing  and  exploiting  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  South,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Middle  West. 
Instead  of  denouncing  the  people  of  the  South  who  are  tnring 
to  earn  a  living  for  the  millions  that  live  in  their  midst,  our 
great  northern  industrial  States,  that  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  protective  tariff,  that  is  exploiting  and  com- 
mercializing the  South,  should  put  the  agricultural  and  farm- 
ing interests  of  these  sections  upon  a  parity  with  industry. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want  to  eliminate  southern  competition 
against  northern  industry,  place  agriculture  upon  a  parity 
with  industry.  The  southern  and  midwestem  farmers  are 
forced  to  buy  their  industrial  products  in  the  protected  mar- 
kets of  our  country,  and  they  are  compelled  to  sell  their  ex- 
portable agricultural  surpluses,  such  as  com,  wheat,  cotton, 
in  a  competitive  world  market,  which  has  ruined  them.  By 
adding  the  tariff  to  the  world  market  price  of  agricultural 
products,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  labor  costs  of 
agricultural  products  in  European  countries  and  our  own 
country,  we  would  stabilize  and  fix  prices  upon  wheat,  which 
would  be  about  $1.50  a  bushel;  com,  $1  a  bushel:  oats.  60 
cents  a  bushel;  cotton,  30  cents  a  pound;  and  hogs,  about  14 
cents  a  pound.  Such  a  debenture  or  equalization  tariff  would 
bring  justice  to  40,000,000  farmers,  the  victims  of  a  high  tariff, 
that  compels  them  to  purchase  their  goods  in  the  restricted 
markets  of  our  country  and  to  sell  their  agricultural  products 


In  the  competitive  markets  of  the  world  If  we  had  pa.sM'd 
this  kind  of  agricultural  legislation,  we  would  bring  Ju-stlce  to 
40,000,000  farmers,  who  would  have  a  purcha.slng  and  con- 
suming power  to  buy  all  of  the  industrial  products  of  the  Eaist 
and  help  to  solve  the  groat  problem  of  unemploj-ment  which 

15  harassing  and  destroying  the  great  industrial  sections  of 
our  country.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  greatest  market  for  industry,  for  its 
products,  are  the  farmers  of  our  country'.  Let  them  have  an 
earning  capacity  that  will  enable  them  to  save  upon  the 
agricultural  products  that  they  sell  to  the  industrial  East, 
and  you  will  have  a  purchasing  power  that  will  enable  them 
to  buy  the  product,?  that  industry  produces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  the  hours 
of  labor  reduced  from  72  hours  a  week  to  66,  to  54.  to  48.  and 
now  to  reemploy  all  the  unemployed  we  miLst  enact  a  40-hour 
week  that  m\\  enable  every  human  t)eing  in  uur  countr>'  that 
is  desirous  of  being  employed  to  realize  his  wish. 

Tw'O  million  children,  all  under  the  age  of  16  year^;,  are 
today  working  in  mills,  in  mines,  at  looms,  and  in  factories, 
taking  the  place  of  men  and  women  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country.  Lf  this  bill  were  enacted  into 
law.  as  I  know  it  will,  it  will  be  instrumental  m  taking 
these  delicate  bodies  and  innocent  minds  of  these  childien 
to  the  temple  of  the  schoolhouse,  where  they  bc'long  there 
to  be  developed  through  the  light  of  education,  that  they 
may  have  sound  minds  in  healthy  bodies. 

Every  munister,  clergyman,  and  pnest  preaches  the  gospel 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
but  In  the  brotherhood  of  man  are  not  included  the  beast 
of  burden,  or  the  machine.  The  most  eflBcient  machine  is 
not  the  brother  of  man,  nor  is  the  most  obedient  animal  a 
member  of  man's  family.  Therefore,  human  labor  should 
never  be  placed  ujxjn  a  parity  with  that  of  the  animal  or 
machine,  and  should  be  differently   compensated. 

If  the  great  captains  of  industry  and  those  who  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  legislation  that  has  enriched  them  and 
made  them  happy  and  prosperous,  are  desirous  of  brmging 
prosperity  back  to  our  Nation,  they  must  forever  distinguish 
between  human  labor,  machine  labor,  and  animal  labor. 
and  treat  their  fellow  workers  with  humane  ethical  stand- 
ards, which  consists  in  not  commercializing  and  exploiting 
their   fellow  man,   but  in   giving   to   all    of    their    workers 

16  ounces  of  a  fair  and  square  deal  to  ever>'  p>oimd  of 
justice  demanded.  Such  treatment  will  bring  happiness 
and  contentment  into  the  hearts  nf  our  American  workers 
and  prosperity  into  the  hearth,  home,  and  fireside  of  all  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  has  expired. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  has  9'j  minutes  re- 
maining. The  gentleman  from  California  has  3  mmutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  remaining  time 
on  this  side  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jaeld  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Connery]. 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, there  have  been  many  references  this  afternoon  to 
my  late  brother,  BUly  Connery.  It  is  a  great  source  of  con- 
solation to  know  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Members  of  this  House.  [Applause.]  There  have  been  ref- 
erences here  today  as  to  his  possible  position  In  connection 
with  this  bill  were  he  with  us  today.  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  because  of  a  conversation  going  into  this  entire  matter 
with  him  just  2  weeks  prior  to  his  death,  I  can  say  definitely 
that  there  are  many  provisions  in  this  bill  which  are  not 
entirely  in  accord  with  Billy  Connery's  aims,  and  so  I  feel 
constrained,  when  the  time  comes  to  offer  amendments,  to 
ask  the  Members  of  this  House,  because  of  my  loyalty  to  my 
brother,  to  vote  with  me  to  delete  the  name  of  "Connery" 
from  this  bill.  This  bill  is  no  monument  and  will  be  no 
mwuiment,  I  feel,  to  Billy  Connery.  It  does  not  contain 
many  of  those  features  in  which  he  was  so  intensely 
interested. 
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Mr.  FLSH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  t^e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONNiKY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FISH.    Is  the  gentleman  for 
of  Labor  bUl? 

Mr.  CONNERY.  I  have  a  bill  of  iiy  o^n,  I  will  inform  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  It  is  I.  R.  8437  and  includes 
the  features  in  which  my  late  brother  was  interested 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield. 
I  take  it  you  \^uld  leave  the  bill  named 

If  the  House  se^  fit  to  take  such  course 
as  the  name  'Connery" 


Mr.  MICHENER. 

Mr.  CONNERY. 

Mr.  MICHENER 
"the  Black  biU"? 

Mr.  CONNERY. 
I  have  no  objection  to  that,  as  lon( 
is  not  in  ther&     [Applause.] 

I  want  the  d<*<^*T>giiiKhp^  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey, 
who  is  so  ably  carrying  on  the  wok  of  my  late  brother  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Laiwr.  and  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Labor  Committee 
preciative  I  am  of  their  desire  and 


,o  know  how  deeply  ap- 
willingness  to  perpetuate 


and  to  honor  the  name  and  menory  of  William  P.  Con- 


nery. Jr..  by  inserting  his  name  in 
legislation.  I  know  that  they  were 
motives,  the  principal  one  probably 
tlon  and  affection  for  him. 

But  this  action  was  taken  by  thle  Committee  on  Labor  a 
short  time  after  Billy's  death  and  i  )rior  to  the  many  drastic 
changes  which  now  appear  in  the  b  11. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Hoiise  doe  s  not  contain  the  features 
or  the  principles  which  my  brothe  . 
advocated  on  this  floor  and  In  the  '■  iabor  Committee. 

While  he  represented  an  industi  al  district  in  Massachu- 
setts, he  was  never  selfish  and.  so  :  have  been  told  by  Rep- 
resentatives of  even  the  farm  Stat<(s.  always  accorded  other 


Memt)ers  what  help  he  could,  rea 
any  number  of  our  people  was  an 
nery.  whom  I  served  as  secretary  fbr  the  past  15  years,  and 
whom  I  succeeded  through  a  man  late  of  the  voters  that  I 
carry  on  the  work  closest  to  his  leart.  fully  realized  that 
those  he  and  I  now  represent  coild  not  secure  profitabJe 
employment  so  long  as  manuf actt  rers  in  other  sections  of 
our  country  or  those  located  in  fee:  gn  countries  could  deliver 
ccmiparable  or  ccnnpetltive  goods  In  the  American  market 
places  at  a  total  cost  which  was  s  ibstantially  less  than  the 
costs  of  production  of  similar  gocd^  produced  by  the  workers 
of  our  district. 

Were  Billy  Connery  here  today 
features  and  principles  which  I  will  do  my  best  to  have  the 
House  incorporate  in  an  honest  waire  and  hour  bill,  nameHy: 

First.  A  maximum  workweek  of  4}  hours; 

Second.  A  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per  hour; 

Third.  No  differentials;  the  maaimum  workweek  and  the 
minimum  wages  to  be  specifically  set  forth  in  the  law  by 
the   Congress  rather  than   to   delegate   to  some   unknown 


December  14 


the  title  of  the  pending 
actuated  by  the  highest 
being  a  sincere  admira- 


the  late  Billy  Connery, 


izing  that  the  injury  of 
Jijury  to  all.    Billy  Con- 


he  would  fight  for  thcee 


which,  to  my  mind,  the 
delegate: 


board  or  administrator  that  powei 
Congress  should  never  abrogate  oj 

Fourth.  The  elimination  of  the  i^roducts  of  child  labor  in 
the  market;  and 

Fifth.  The  Imposition  of  the  sdme  restrictions  upon  all 
products  transported  in  Interstate  commerce  when  such 
products  are  comparable  or  compefitlve  whether  such  prod- 
ucts were  produced  by  American 
foreign  workers. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  decent,  self-respecting,  Ood 
fearing  American  workers  are  todiky  unable  to  secure  work 
due  to  the  probability  of  our  Sttte  Department  entering 
into  reciprocal-trade  treaties  with 
Czechoslovakia  and  Japan,  in  which  nations  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  wages  paid  t4  workers  are  admittedly 
cppresslyely  low. 

The  workers  dependent  for  their 
leather,  textile,  and  other  indiistial  plants  of  my  district 
realize  fully  the  onptmess  of  l^flrisUttion  which  permits 
acme  governmental  ageocj,  in  the 
a  miniTwiim  wage  d  xnOt  man  tbaik  40  cents  per  hoar  while 
tbey  stand  helplessly  by  and  see  t  oe  product  of  wozters  of 
Japan,  paid  5  cents  per  hour,  or  tt;  e  products  of  the  workers 


workers  or  produced  by 


employmmt  on  the  shoe. 


of  Czechoslovakia,  paid  wages  of  10  and  15  cents  per  hour, 
flood  the  only  real  market  there  is  for  American  products, 
namely,  the  American  market. 

This  bill  contains  features  which  my  brother  told  me,  2 
weeks  before  he  died,  he  would  vote  against  if  the  Labor 
Committee  did  not.  83  they  have  not.  delete  from  the  bill. 

While  the  pending  bill  carries  the  label  of  wages  and 
hours,  I  regret  to  say  that  such  is  a  misnomer.  This  is 
not.  in  its  present  form,  anything  but  an  empty  gesture 
to  the  millions  of  industrial  workers  who  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  Congress  would  enact  in  a  wage  and  hour 
bill  legislation  prohibiting  the  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce  of  all  manufactured  or  processed  goods  the  prod- 
ucts of  workers  receulng  a  mimmum  wage  of  less  than  40 
cents  per  hour  or  those  employed  in  excess  of  40  hoiu"s  per 
workweek. 

The  industrial  workers  will  soon  realize  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  provide  such  bpnefit.s  at  all.  It  does  create 
an  agency  of  the  Governnricnl  which  promises,  at  some  dis- 
tant future,  after  detailed  and  exhaustive  and  wholly  un- 
necessary time-killmg  investigations  have  been  concluded, 
to  issue  orders  wh.ch  may  provide  a  minimiun  wage  and 
maximum  workweek  in  industries,  except  .some  of  those 
where  it  is  common  knowledge  that  possibly  the  greatest 
exploitation  of  labor  in  Amenca  has  taken  place. 

You  will  find  on  page  23,  paragraph  tj'.  that  those  em- 
ployed in  canneries,  m  the  giimiiit:,  compres-sing,  stormg  of 
cotton,  the  processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  or,  those 
employed  in  cooperative  dairies  are  specifically  exempted 
from  certain  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Before  the  agency  created,  whether  it  bt-  a  board  as  ad- 
vocated by  some,  or  an  administrator,  as  seme  now  favor, 
can  even  consider  the  js^umg  of  an  order  bt^neficial  to  those 
millions  of  industrial  workers  who  are  looking  to  the  Con- 
gress for  relief,  they  must,  as  shown  on  p.'ige  21,  paragraph 
'e>,  take  into  consideration,  among  other  relevant  circum- 
stances, the  cost  of  living,  local  economic  conditions,  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  services  rendered,  difTcronces  in  unit 
costs  of  manufacturing  occasioned  by  varying  local  natural 
resources,  operating  conditions,  or  other  factors  entering 
into  the  costs  of  production. 

There  are  others  IL-ted  but  time  is  short.  The  first  item 
you  will  note  is  the  cost  of  living.  We  are  told  that  the 
costs  of  living  to  workers  in  certain  sections  of  our  coimtry 
are  lower  or  less  than  the  costs  of  living  of  workers  in  other 
sections  of  our  country.     This  is  true,  but,  why^ 

The  one  and  orHy  rea.s;on  is  that  the  workers  in  certain 
sections  of  our  countr,-  are  forced  to  exist  on  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  due  entirely  to  thp  fact  that  they  have  had  an 
income  which  does  not  allow  the  purchase  of  those  necessi- 
ties of  life  which  the  workers  in  other  sections  of  our  country 
have  been  able  to  .secure  because  they  have  had  a  larger 
purchasing  power  through  receiving  higher  wages  for  their 
work. 

Capital  has  been  able  to  .secure  lowor  labor  costs,  or,  per- 
haps better  said,  to  more  profitably  exploit  the  workers  in 
some  sections  of  otu-  coxmtry  than  in  others. 

However,  has  anyone  noticed  the  products  of  those  workers 
having  lower  livmg  standards,  being  sold  in  the  market 
place  at  a  lower  price  than  is  asked  for  and  paid  for  the 
products  of  the  higher  paid  workers? 

Among  other  limitations  in  the  pending  bill  I  note  on  page 
33.  line  2,  that  the  agency  created  to  administer  the  legis- 
lation must  take  into  consideration  such  other  differentiating 
circumstances  as  it  finds  necessary.  Again,  on  page  33, 
lines  10  and  11,  the  agency  created  is  ordered — 

To  avoid  the  adoption  of  any  rlsEsiflcatlon  which  pfTecta  an  un- 
reaaonable  discrimination  against  any  person  (employer?)  or 
locality,  or  which  adversely  aiTects  prevailing  n-!nlmum  wage  or 
maximum  workweek  standards. 

While  this  language  may.  by  some,  iye  said  to  be  ambigu- 
ous. I  have  no  hesitancy  In  predicting  that  if  it  remains  in 
the  legislation  It  will  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment agency  must  not  issue  any  order  which  calls  for  a 
I  minimum  wage   or  a   maximum   workweek   which   the   ex- 
i   ploiters  of  labor  will  contend  prevents  them  from  continu- 
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Ing  th?  operation  of  their  plants  In  the  very  places  where  j 
sweatshop  wages  now  prevail,  and  which,  presumably,  this 
bill  seeks  to  eliminate. 

Purther,  I  note  on  page  31,  lines  16,  17.  and  18.  that  the 
agency  crer.ted  cannot  issue  any  order  which  can  be  con- 
strued as  permitting  action  in  \iolation  of  any  international 
obUgation  of  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  if  and  when  our  free-trade  and  pjeace-lov- 
Ing  Secretary  of  State  enters  into  a  reciprocal-trade  treaty 
with  Czechoslovakia,  Japan,  or  other  low-wage-paying  na- 
tions, and.  through  such  treaty  permits  the  flooding  of  the 
American  market  with  the  products  of  labor  paid  less  than 
prevails  any  place  in  the  United  States,  depriving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  workers  of  their  emplojTnent  op- 
portunities, we  are  then  helpless  to  assist  those  whom  we  sup- 
posedly are  here  to  legislate  for.  We  are  helpless  because  we, 
representatives  of  the  American  people,  have  blindly  abro- 
gated our  power  to  protect  the  emplosrment  opportunities  of 
our  American  workers. 

We  made  a  mistake  when  we  authorized  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  enter  into  treaties  without  the  approval  of  the 
Congress.  Today,  many  Congressmen  are  appealing,  almost 
on  bended  knees,  to  the  State  Department  not  to  use  the 
power  which  the  Congress  voted  without  thought  of  the 
possibility  that  such  authority  would  be  used  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  American  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  like 
Billy  Connery  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  principles  of 
wage  and  hour  legislation  and  like  him  I  want  to  see  tliis 
House  write  upon  our  statute  books  a  real  wage  and  hom* 
bill  that  will  be  to  the  best  interest  of  all  the  American 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Citron]. 

Mr.  CITRON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
debates  upon  this  bill.  I  have  read  the  reports  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  committees  and  the  joint  hearings 
upon  this  important  social  legislation. 

carncisMS  and  stock  arguments 

Some  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  yesterday 
and  today  at  this  legislation  are  similar  t«  some  that  I  have 
noticed  in  letters  that  have  come  to  me  from  certain  of  my 
constituents  and  are  like  the  arguments  I  heard  in  by-gone 
days  in  the  legislative  halls  in  my  State  and  which  you 
no  doubt  also  heard  in  the  legislative  halls  of  your  State, 
against  all  kinds  of  labor,  compensation  and  social  legisla- 
tion and  proposals. 

The  stock  arguments  are:  That  the  time  is  not  ripe;  let  us 
think  it  over  further;  minimum  wages  will  become  maximum 
wages;  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  production  and  is  a  burden 
upon  industry.  And  have  you  not  often  heard  the  cry  raised 
In  State  assemblies  that  such  legislation  is  a  burden  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  State,  in  competition  with  manufac- 
turers of  other  States?  I  remember  well  how  on  many  occa- 
sions the  representatives  of  manufacturers'  associations 
and  others  raised  such  a  cry  in  my  own  State  legislature  and 
urged  us  to  advocate  this  kind  of  legislation  in  Congress, 
In  those  days  they  wanted  uniformity,  national  In  scope. 
Today  the  same  critics  in  my  State  and  in  your  State  talk 
about  States'  rights.  They  do  not  want  legislation  of  this 
sort,  and  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  bill  is  drafted,  what  leg- 
islature passes  it,  or  how  it  is  to  t)e  enforced,  opponents  find 
their  excuses. 

Contrary  to  what  some  people  may  be  informed,  this  sub- 
ject is  being  thrashed  out  as  well  in  this  Congress  as  any 
legislation  that  has  gone  through  the  mills  of  a  parliamen- 
tary assemblage.  It  is  my  belief  that  certain  manufacturing 
interests  in  every  State  in  the  Union  are  definitely  united 
with  conservative  interests  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
Republican  Party  are  attempting  to  defeat  this  legislation. 
They  do  not  want  the  committee's  bill  or  any  bUl,  because 
they  do   not  want  any  wage   nnd  hour   legislation.    Since 


time  immemorial,  whether  we  look  back  Into  the  pages  of 
history  in  our  own  coxmtry  or  other  countries,  you  will  always 
find  certain  vested  interests  attempting  to  block  progressive 
social  measures  with  the  help  of  some  political  orgamzation. 
Today  that  political  organization  is  the  Republican  Party. 

SOME    KECtTl.ATION    IS    MZCXSSAKT 

It  is  accepted  today  that  some  regulation  of  industry  by 
the  Government  is  desirable  and  Inevitable  to  prevent  un- 
scrupulous exploitation.  Speaking  in  Portland,  Maine,  on 
November  12,  1937,  Prof.  Mch1n  T.  Copeland.  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  and  a  prominent  Republican,  conceded  this. 
It  is  admitted  that  wage  and  hour  legislation,  or  legislation 
to  aid  the  needy  and  oppressed  and  to  prohibit  exploitation 
of  child  labor,  is  necessary.  This  is  what  we  are  proposing 
to  do  and  our  great  President,  Prankhn  D.  Roosevelt,  in 
several  messages,  has  urged  this  course. 

Let  us  not  permit  minor  arguments  regarding  enforcement 
and  procedure  to  stray  us  from  our  course. 

SWEATSHOPS 

In  Florala.  Ala.,  the  Riverside  Underwear  Corporation, 
with  an  office  at  262  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  paid 
workers  from  2  or  3  cents  up  to  10  cents  per  hour  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  and  except  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Pubhc  COTitracts  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  noth- 
ing would  have  ever  occurred  to  stop  such  exploitation  of 
human  beings.  I  mention  this  specific  case  because  the 
same  thing  has  occurred  in  my  own  State.  It  occurs  in 
every  State  and  if  there  are  any  State  laws  and  enforcing 
agencies  to  meet  such  situations,  the  argument  is  thrown  up 
by  some  in  modem  business  that  they  are  not  intrastate 
any  more  but  interstate  in  character,  and  that  the  States 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce. 

The  bill  before  us  should  be  named:  A  bill  to  abolish  sweat- 
shops and  child  labor.  That  is  its  objective  and  that  is 
what  it  will  accomplish.  For  years  I  have  interested  myself 
in  such  legislation;  I  have  favored  minimum  wages  for  the 
oppressed,  I  have  advocated  the  abolishment  of  sweatshops 
and  child  labor.  Let  us,  today  and  tomorrow,  in  our  action 
in  this,  the  greatest  parliamentary  body  in  the  world,  pro- 
duce a  bill  that  will  help  the  laboring  classes  of  our  country. 
And  in  domg  this,  we  are  helping  all  labor  and  all  industry. 

BUEEAXTCKACT 

The  gentlemen  who  are  fighting  this  measure  have  tried 
to  frighten  us  with  cries  of  '"Bureaucracy!" 

They  overlook  the  fact  that  this  bill  calls  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  agencies  of  the  Government.  It  economizes 
on  personnel  and  services  as  none  of  the  many  substitutes 
would  do.  It  uses  the  Department  of  Labor  with  its  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  for  the  child-labor  regulation,  and  its  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  investigations  and  research.  It 
uses  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  litigation  and  prosecu- 
tic«i  in  its  enforcement.  All  of  these  agencies  are  old-line 
agencies  with  established  procedtu-es,  trained  personnel,  and 
years  of  administrative  and  professional  experience.  This 
bill  would  integrate  the  new  labor  regulation  witli  the  estab- 
lished methods  and  departments  of  our  Goveinment. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  a  need  for  some  additional 
assistants.  Any  new  imdertaking  would  require  that.  There 
would  be  created  the  office  of  an  administrator  under  the 
Department  o£  Labor,  and  the  administrator  would  utilize 
the  assistance  of  representative  committees.  That  would 
involve  a  minimum  of  personnel  expansion — of  the  sort  that 
is  absolutely  necessary.  To  make  minimum -wage  legislation 
effective,  an  additional  staff  of  inspectors  is  indispensable. 
Under  the  Walsh-Healey  administration,  there  Is  such  a  staff. 
It  is  a  small  staff,  and  yet  through  its  efforts  alone,  at  least  90 
Ijercent  of  all  the  violations  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  have 
been  discovered.  These  violations  have  not  been  reported 
by  the  workers,  but  have  been  foimd  only  through  these  in- 
spectors. The  various  State  minimum-wage  boards  have 
similar  inspectors.  This  bill  provides  expressly  for  the  use 
of  all  these  officials,  State  as  well  as  Federal,  wherever 
possible.  This  biU  entrusts  its  enforcement  to  regular,  old- 
line  departments  of  the  Government  and  provides  for  the 
coordination  of  their  employees  and  State  employees  imder 


they  sUnd  beipiessly  by  and  see  toe  product  of  wozxers  of  i   minimum   wage   or  a   maximum   workweek   which   the   ex- 
Japan.  paid  5  cents  per  hour,  or  tie  products  of  the  workers  1   ploiters  of  labor  will  contend  prevents  them  from  continu- 


they  do   not  want  any   wage   nr.d  hour   legislaUon.    Since  I  coordination  of  their  employees  and  State  employees  under 
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a  responsIWe  Administrator  within  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  Is  not  bureaucratic  expansion.  It  is  the  very  opposite. 
It  Is  the  economic  utilisation  of  etlstlng  agencies  for  new 
tasks  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  Ooiremment.  i 

DTBCT  or  ncAix-Bun  wns  mam 


December  14 


The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Haktlky]  said  that 
this  bill  would  not  affect  the  large  ndustrial  establishments 
because  they  were  already  paying  40  cents  an  hour;  but 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  small-|business  man  who  could 
not  pay  that  wage 

It  has  become  a  popular  fad  to  cry,  "Pity  the  poor  small 
business  man,"  and  to  shed  crocoiUe  tears  over  the  little 
fellow  who  Is  supposed  to  be  helple  ss  and  oppressed 
the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey  st«  tes  that  big  business  can 
pay  40  cents  an  hour  and  the  snail-business  man  cannot 
pay  that  low  wage,  he  maligns  the  ~ 

places  an  anathema  of  Incompetence  and  inefficiency  upon 
the  small-business  man.  He  ovejdoes  his  sob  story  and 
makes  the  abject  creature  for  whom  he  pleads  unworthy  of 
his  irity.  I  do  not  believe  the  small  business  man  cannot  pay 
decent  wages.  Thousands  of  smal  business^  are  economi- 
cal, profitable,  and  as  capable  of  pj  ying  common  labor  wage 
rates  as  high  as  those  of  any  large  corporate  enterprise.  In 
fact,  many  small  businesses  are  not  eworthy  for  their  preser- 
vation of  the  rare  human  Interest  in  workers  that  is  so 
noticeably  absent  In  many  large  co  ipoi-ate  enterprises  today. 
Where  there  are  small -buslneas  mm  with  sweatshops,  they 
as  well  as  their  larger  models  ough  to  be  compelled  to  raise 
their  wages  to  a  decent  level;  but  t  Is  a  calumny  upon  the 
traditional  American  small -businf  ss  man  to  say  that  he 
cannot  pay  decent  wages  and  that  his  act  will  do  him  harm. 

rOWXB  TO  PAT   OVn   40  CENTS   AN    HOU«  | 

Yesterday,  In  answer  to  my  quest  on.  "Do  I  understand  the 
assertion  of  the  gentleman  from  Iidiana  is  that  under  this 
bill  labor  Is  prohibited  from  geting  more  than  $16  jjer 
week?" — ^the  gentleman  from  Indiina  replied,  "By  order  of 
the  board  or  the  administrator."  ii  iplying  that  labor  will  be 
prohibited  under  this  bill  from  gttting  more  than  $16  per 
week. 

This  is  such  a  glaring  error  thit  I  do  not  believe  he  or 
any  of  you  will,  upon  sober  reflectii  >n.  continue  to  share  such 
a  misconception  of  the  proposed  act.  But  lest  some  of  you 
be  carried  away  with  the  excitement  of  the  discussion,  let 
me  point  out  the  language  of  this  bill  in  section  4,  on  page 
22,  line  16.  and  following: 

A  committee's  JuriMllctlon  to  recoc  Linend  labor  standards  sball 
not  indiKte  the  power  to  recommenc  minimum  wages  in  excess 
of  40  cent*  per  hour  or  a  mailnmin  workweek  of  less  than  40 
houn.  but  higher  minimum  wages  anl  a  thorter  maximum  work- 
««*k  fixed  by  eoUectlTe  bargaining  oi  otherwise  sii&ll  be  encour- 
•gwL     •     •     • 

•niere  can  be  no  setting  of  a  nu  ximum  wage,  no  compiil- 
sion  against  the  payment  of  higher  wages,  no  order  even 
suggesting  what  the  top  wages  should  be.  On  the  contrary. 
the  bill  provides  for  only  a  minimi  m  wage  wherever  a  mini- 
mum up  to  40  cents  an  hour  Is  m  eded  to  maintain  decency 
In  an  Industry  and  the  bill  expressly  recognizes  and  directs 
Its  administrative  agents  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
higher  miwimtim  wages  by  coUectii  e  bargaining  or  otherwite. 
was.  TRs  MnmrTTM  wasb  ■bcomk  ths  maxhcttv  wack? 

Instead  of  guessing.  let  us  look  1 1  the  actual  experience  of 
the  Oovemment  in  the  setting  of  i  ninimimi  wages  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  The  Gtovemri^it  has  set  a  minimum 
wage  of  37^  cents  an  hour  In  the  »tton  garment  and  aUled 
Industries  corering  woi^  pants,  sht  ts.  overalls,  windbreakers. 
lumber  Jackets,  and  other  work  coa  s,  another  minimum  wage 
^  35  cents  an  hour  in  the  hosiery  ii  idustry.  another  minimum 
cf  91\^  cents  an  hour  In  the  hat  and  cap  industry.  These 
Tr>inimnm  wages  and  others  have  been  In  effect  now  for  a 
number  of  months  with  respect  1 1  a  great  many  contracts. 
In  not  a  single  Instance  has  the  n  Inimimi  wage  become  t^e 
Tn^gyifniim  wage.  Tht  DfvlBlon  o:  Public  Contracts  of  the 
Dq;)artnient  of  Labor  has  made  1  ispectlons  of  the  payrcjlls 
In  a  large  number  of  these  factor  es  subject  to  these  mini- 


mum wages.  In  all  of  the  factories,  without  exception,  there 
have  been  skilled  and  semiskilled  and  some  unskilled  work- 
ers receiving  more  than  the  minimum.  These  facts — not 
guesses,  but  actuaJ  experiences — show  that  the  minimum 
wages  do  not  become  the  maximum  wages. 

These  experiences  have  been  multiplied  under  State  mini- 
mum-wage laws  ever  since  the  enactment  of  a  $16  minimum 
wage  law  for  the  State  of  California  in  1920.  (See  the  publi- 
cations of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ltibor,  Women's  Bureau, 
entitled  "The  Benefits  of  Minimum  Wage  Legislation  for 
Women."  pp.  4-7.  and  "Women  in  the  United  States."  pp.  110- 
111;  also  "Special  Study  of  Wages  Paid  to  Women  and  Minors 
in  Ohio,"  p.  56.  > 

EXTa.\CTS    OF    RF  PORTS 

With  your  permission  I  quote  and  insert  the  following  from 
pages  110  and  HI  of  a  summary-  report  on  Women  in  the 
Economy  of  the  United  States  of  Ainenca.  a  1937  Govern- 
ment document  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor: 

WAGES    or   WOMEN    ABOVE   THE    MINIMUM 

Minimum-wage  laws  axe  designed  specifically  to  raise  wages  at 
the  very  lowest  levels,  and  It  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  that 
they  accomplish  this  The  experience  also  has  been  that  the  laws 
have  tended  to  raise  the  wages  of  many  who  were  receiving  above 
the  minimum.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  laws  are  not  especi- 
ally designed  to  apply  to  these  workers.  Instances  of  this  in  a 
number  of  minimum-wage  States  may  be  shown. 

California:  Ttie  experience  of  California  has  been  that  the  pro- 
portion of  women  receiving  $17  p.nd  over  has  Increased  steadily 
from  1920.  when  the  minimum  of  $16  was  fixed,  through  1929. 
with  only  a  slight  drop  in  1930.  and  that  m  .September  1931  such 
amounts  were  received  by  58  percent  of  the  women  Even  in  this 
depression  period  (1931|  the  following  proportions  received  S20 
or   more ; 

Pervent  rem  tin/;   J20   or  more 

Manufacturing 25.6 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning 22.9 

Mercantile *5.  7 

Massachusetts-  In  Mas.sachu.sptts,  wh^^re  the  minimum  rates 
were  fairly  low  usually  Ipsjs  timn  $14,  ;tnd  the  orders  were  not 
mar.d.Tory.  the  mcrea.^es  in  pr  )pprti(-in  receiving  $17  or  more  were 
remarkable.     These  proportions  follow: 


Percent  w; 

th  rates  rf$l 

"  or  more— 

Before 
wHge 
decree 

\t  first  in- 

spet-tion 

after  ilwree 

^t  inspec- 
tion several 
years  later 

E1*ct:'-:U  ivjaiiinif  lit  and 
I.aun<lries 

supplies 

0) 
1^0 

(') 
8.1 

19  fi 
24  « 
H  1 
26  3 

til  4 
26.8 

23.7 

Retail  ■•tores—    .      

38.S 

■  Not  rPporteil 

North  Dakota:  Though  without  a  large  Industrial  population. 
North  Dakota  has  had  long  exper;encp  with  a  minimum-wage  law. 
A  svirvey  of  that  State  made  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  In  the  depression  year  of  1931  found 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  experienced  women  in  a  large  sample 
were  receiving  more  than  the  minimum  rates  fixed  for  the  Indus- 
tries In  which  they  were  employed. 

Laundry  wages  In  four  newer  minimum-wage  States:  The  fact 
has  been  referred  to  that  several  of  the  newer  minimum-wage 
States  fixed  such  wages  first  in  the  laundry  industry.  Their  ex- 
perience has  been  that  after  a  minimum  was  established  not 
orUy  did  larger  proportions  of  women  than  before  receive  as  much 
as  this  amount,  but  larger  proportions  than  before  earned  more 
than  this  minimum.  For  example,  30  cents  or  more,  an  amount 
above  the  minimum,  was  received  by  the  following  proportion* 
of  women  In  the  States  specified 


t 

Percent  rpcelvine  30 
wnts  or  more  — 

B<>fnn> 

miniiaum 
tiieii 

nunimum 
tiled 

niiDois  ' 

!«  2 
37.5 
15.  S 

20  0 

New  Fljunpshirt '  (rates) 

Ohio' 

42.4 
ZS.0 

'  IllinoK.  cit..  p.  6. 
'  New  Hamp'ihire,  rit  .  table  4 
•  Women's  Bureau  Bui.  145,  cil.,  p.  76. 
both  KfRxU. 


Figure?  are  for  *50  launilries  reported  foe 


1937 
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A  similar  showing  Is  made  even  If  amounts  considerably  above 
the  minimum  are  considered.  The.se  proportions  of  women  re- 
ceived as  much  as  $16  and  as  much  as  $15  In  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York,   respectively: 


Poroent  reoeiTing 
aiuoimi  spccifltJ— 


Worrwn  in  N^w  Hampshir"  r^'f^ivine  a.1  mnrh  as  $16 

Women  in  New  'i'ork  recuiving  as  much  as  {15 


Bef'irtj 

minimum 
filed 

S  5 

A  nor 

minimum 

fixed 


IS.  9 
21.7 


STTMMAKT    OF  TKK    MfMLTS    OF    MIKUTUM-WAGE    LAWS 

The  xinlversal  experience  with  mJnlmtim-wage  legislation,  wher- 
ever It  has  been  Introduced  into  the  various  States  In  this  cotuitry. 
Is  that  It  has  very  materially  raised  the  wages  of  large  numbers  of 
women,  and  that  in  eome  cases  this  effect  has  been  meet  marked. 

Par  from  reducing  the  wages  of  thoee  receiving  above  the  mini- 
mum, this  type  of  law  has  resulted  In  raising  the  wages  oi  many 
persons  who  prcvlotisly  had  received  more  than  the  minimum  fixed, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  the  minlmtim  put  in  operation  does 
not  become  the  maximum. 

In  regard  to  women's  emplojrment,  the  usual  experience  has  been 
that  It  conUnties  to  increase  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  is 
minimum-wage  legislation,  and  In  the  State  where  the  highest 
minimum  was  mAlntalned  over  a  long  period  of  years  women's 
employment  Increased  oonsideraUy  more  than  in  the  country  as  a 
wiiole.  The  cc«istant  changes  in  employment  that  are  occurring 
are  attributable  to  many  factors  not  connected  with  the  minimum 
wage,  and  there  Is  no  evidence  that  such  legislation  has  any  gen- 
eral or  controlling  effect  toward  inducing  the  replacement  of 
'women  by  men. 

In  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Women's  Bu- 
reau, March  1937,  publication  on  Benefits  of  Minimum 
Wage  Legislation  for  Women,  we  find  the  following,  pages 
4  to  7: 

Minimum-wage  laws  have  not  caused  the  lowering  of  wages  of 
women  paid  above  the  minimum,  nor  has  the  minimum  become  the 
maximum. 

California:  In  this  State  the  minimum  wage  has  been  $16  for 
most  industries  since  1920.  The  report  of  the  California  Indus- 
trial Reliitlons  Commission  for  1932  (the  latest  data  available) 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  women  receiving  more  than  the 
minimum  wage  of  $16  increased  steadily  from  1920  through  1930. 
and  In  September  1931  approximately  68  percent  of  the  more  than 
88,000  women  reported  received  $17  or  more.  In  mercantile  estab- 
lishments 72  percent  of  the  women  received  as  much  as  this,  and 
about  46  percent  received  $20  or  more.  In  laundry  and  dry  clean- 
ing about  46  percent  received  $17  or  more  and  26  percent  were 
paid  at  least  $20.  In  manufacturing  about  44  percent  received 
$17  or  more  and  28  percent  were  paid  $20  or  more. 

Illinois:  After  the  laundry  order  had  been  in  effect  1  month 
20.9  percent  of  the  women  and  minor  workers  In  power  laundries 
received  30  cents  or  more  an  hour  as  compared  to  18.2  percent 
before  the  order.  The  legal  minimum  rates  set  were  23,  25.  and  28 
cents  far  varlotis  districts  of  the  State.  (The  annual  report  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  DUnslon  of  Illinois,   1936.) 

Massachusetts:  In  driigglsts'  preparations  from  1924  to  1929  the 
proportion  of  women  receiving  $18  or  more  (the  mtnlmtmi  set  by 
law  in  1924  was  $13.20)   increased  from  14J  to  26.7  percent. 

In  laundries  from  1923  to  1929  the  proportion  receiving  $18  or 
more  (the  minimum  set  by  law  in  1922  'was  $13.60)  Increased  from 
9.8  to  17J  percent. 

In  retail  stcH^s,  from  1923-23  to  1926-28.  the  proportion  of  women 
receiving  $17  or  more  (the  minimum  set  by  law  in  1922  was  $14) 
Increased  from  28.3  to  38.3  percent. 

In  office  cleaning.  fr«n  IBK)  to  1927-28.  the  proportion  of  women 
receiving  45  cents  or  more  (the  minimum  set  by  law  in  1921  was 
37  cents)  increased  from  4.6  to  11.8  percent.  (Annual  report, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  year  ending 
November  30,  1929,  pp.  74,  75.) 

New  Hampshire:  Before  the  wage  order  for  the  laundry  Indiostry 
'was  Issued  37  percent  of  the  women  employed  in  66  laxindrtea  re- 
ceived 30  cents  or  more  an  hotir  (the  legial  minimum  wage  set  was 
28  cents) ;  after  the  order  42  percent  of  the  women  in  62  laundries 
earned  more  than  that  amount. 

New  YcH-k:  In  November  1935.  2  years  after  the  minlmtmi  wage 
order  for  laundries  was  issued,  68  i)eroent  of  the  laundries  in 
the  State  were  paying  more  than  half  their  women  and  minor 
employees  wages  higher  than  the  established  minimum  rates. 
Forty -two  percent  of  the  employees  under  the  order  were  being  paid 
wages  above  the  mlnlmtmi  prescribed,  an  indication  that  the  mlnl- 
mtmi  had  not  tended  to  become  the  maximum  wage.  (Memorandum 
to  Gov.  Herbert  Lehman,  of  New  York  from  Industrial  Commissioner 
Earner  P.  Andrews.  December  30,  1936,  p.  22.) 

In  an  attempt  to  discover  whether  the  wage  rates  of  women  who 
had  been  receiving  more  than  the  minimum  were  reduced  after 
the  wage  order  became  effective  in  order  to  compensate  for  In- 


creased earnings  among  the  lower-paid  groups,  a  detailed  study 
was  made  by  the  Division  of  Women  In  Industry  and  Minimum 
Wage  of  New  York  of  the  effect  of  the  order  on  the  earnings  at 
952  v.'omen  for  whom  wage  data  were  available  both  before  and 
after  t:ie  order  was  is.'-ued.  It  wtls  found  that  81  percent  of  thssa 
women  had  higher  hourly  earnings  in  November  193?.  1  month 
after  the  order,  than  in  May  1933;  13  percent  were  earning:  The 
same  amounts;  and  only  5  percent  were  earning  less.  The  m- 
crea-ses  ranged  as  high  as  22  cents  per  hour.  In  M.iy  onlv  F.,i  of 
the  952  women  had  rei^ived  wages  which  were  higher  than  the 
minimuPi  ratf^s  later  established  under  the  wage  order,  but  of 
these  89  v  :>i>  -n.  only  5  had  had  their  rates  reducr;1  to  t^^p  -str.b- 
Ushed  mininium  in  November:  52  had  higher  hourly  carnlnfrs  in 
November  u..j.u  in  Mav.  (Factual  Brief  for  Appellant  in  the 
New  York  Minimum  Wage  Cas-:'  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  John  J.  Bennett,  attorney  general  of  New  York 
SUte,   1935,  pp.  G9.  70.) 

North  Dakota :  A  Women's  Bureau  survey  In  North  Dakota  in 
the  fall  of  1931  showed  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  1.000  ex- 
perienced women  Included  had  a  wage  rate  above  the  mlnimvim. 
(The  minimum  rates  varied  for  different  industries.  $14  50  be-n^ 
the  highest.) 

Ohio:  In  October  1935,  after  the  wage  order  for  the  cleaning  and 
dyeing  Industry  had  been  in  effect  a  year.  63.2  percent  of  114 
establishments,  for  which  wage  data  were  available  both  l>efore 
and  after  the  order,  were  paj'lng  one-half  or  more  of  their  women 
employees  more  than  the  minimum  rate  of  35  cents  an  hour,  and 
78  1  percent  of  the  women  employed  In  the  114  establishments 
were  receiving  more  than  the  minimum  rate 

Before  the  wage  order.  In  May  1933.  only  20J2  percent  of  these 
114  establishments  paid  one-half  or  more  of  their  employees  mca-e 
than  the  minimum  wage;  and  only  19.1  percent  of  the  women 
employed  In  the  114  establishments  received  more  than  the 
minimum. 

In  60  laundries  In  Ohio  40.7  percent  of  the  women  were  earn- 
ing more  than  the  mlnlmimi  rate  of  271-^  cents  in  April  1935.  as 
compared  t-o  23.3  percent  In  these  Identical  laundiles  m  May  1933. 
before  the  order  went  Into  effect.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Women's  Bureau  Bulletin.  No.   145,  pp.  56,  57,  76  ) 

LKT    ITS    WDT   FAIL    Ul'K    PRESIDirNT 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  words  of  our  President: 

Our  problem  Is  to  work  o-at  In  practice  those  labor  standards 
which  will  permit  the  maximum  but  prudent  employment  of  our 
human  resources  to  bring  within  the  rerich  of  the  average  man 
and  woman  a  maximum  of  poods  and  service     •     •     •. 

We  have  passed  legislation  to  help  the  home  owTier,  the 
farmer,  the  banker,  the  dppo.sitor,  the  basines?Tnan.  and  in- 
dustrialist. Let  us  also  help  the  oppressed  and  do-mtrodden 
wage  earners.     [Applause.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  T  yield  1  mJnute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Terry]. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  believe  in  assist- 
ing unoreranized  labor  to  obtain  higher  wacres  and  more  rea- 
sonable hours  than  it  is  receiving  in  some  sections,  and  I  am 
sdso  against  child  labor,  still  I  do  not  feel  that  thLs  is  an 
opportune  time  to  press  i>assage  of  the  bill  now  brfore  us  for 
discussion.  The  country  is  now  suffering  from  a  recession  in 
business  and  we  do  not  know  what  its  duration  will  be,  or  the 
extent  it  will  spread.  Thousands  of  workers  are  now  being 
put  off  the  employment  rolls  and  will  be  compelled  to  go  on 
the  relief  rolls.  In  my  opinion,  the  immediate  effect  of  this 
legislation  will  be  to  put  more  and  more  unskilled  workers  on 
the  relief  rolls  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  straining  every 
nerve  and  devoting  whatever  intelligence  we  may  poss-ess  to 
reducing  the  relief  rolls  and  to  assisting  business  to  stabilize 
itself. 

In  my  section  of  the  country  hundreds  of  workers  and 
their  families  are  being  maintained  by  the  small  industries 
that  operate  in  the  various  localities — ^little  industries  that 
probably  could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  better-estab- 
lished industries  in  regard  to  wage  standards  but  which 
have  been  the  means  of  furnishing  the  neighborhoods  with 
a  means  of  bvelihood.  In  my  opinion  the  small  industries 
will  be  squeezed  out  in  favor  of  the  large  and  established  in- 
dustries of  the  larger  centers  of  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difQcult  to  ascertain  who  is  promoting 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  at  this  time.  TTie  farm 
groups  representing  the  agricultural  sections  are  against  it; 
and  labor  is  against  it.  President  William  Green,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  is  opposed  to  the  bill 
which  was  withdrawn  from  the  Rules  Committee,  and  has 
stated  that  she  intends  to  offer  a  substitute  bill  at  the  proper 
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other  bills  which  their 


Why  all  this  rush 

I  submit  that  the 

would  be  to  send  thjs 


time:  and  there  are  at  least  three 

proponents  Intend  to  offer  as  subsltutes.    The  House  hae 

not  yet  had  an  opportimity  to  see    he  bill  which  the  Labor 

Cwnmlttee  Intends  to  urge  for  passage 

to  pass  this  bill  at  the  special  sess  on? 

more  reasonable  and  logical  thing 

bill  back  to  the  committee  for  furtlier  study  along  with  thie 

other  bills  that  are  being  urged  on  1  he  House 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  State  is  larg:ly  agricultiiral.  and  Its 
welfare  and  prosperity  are  largely  a  fected  and  influenced  by 
the  price  of  agricultural  products  and  the  price  that  its 
farm  population  has  to  pay  for  mai  luf actured  products,  and 
until  there  is  more  of  a  parity  betf?een  the  prices  of  farm 
products  and  the  prices  of  manjiactured  products,  my 
people  caimot  view  with  unconcert  the  mounting  prices  of 
Industrial  products,  and  we  must  all  concede  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  means  higher  prlws  for  industrial  goods. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  thing  about  this  bill  that 
I  do  not  like  and  which  should  corcem  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  who  are  In  favor  of  iissistlng  our  great  Presi- 
dent in  his  laudable  ambition  1o  balance  the  Nation's 
Budget.  This  bill  provides  for  the  c  -eation  of  another  bureau 
here  in  Washington  with  ramifyini ;  branches  reaching  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  c«  ntry.  It  will  mean  the 
hiring  of  thousands  of  additional  Government  employees, 
to  be  put  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  whose  salaries  will  con- 
stitute an  ever-increasing  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country  who  are  c  )mpelled  to  obtain  their 
living  from  the  fruits  of  private  in<  ustry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  aid  to  this  tax  burden  at 
this  time.  The  people  of  the  Uni  «d  States  are  looking  to 
this  Congress  to  siistain  the  President  in  balancing  the 
Budget;  and  the  creation  of  morti  and  more  tmreaus  and 
regulatory  commissions  with  their  n  lyriad  of  expense  and  sal- 
aries is  not  a  step  in  the  right  c  irection.     [  Applause. } 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr,  Chairman.  [  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Casey]. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  for  giving  me  the  privi- 
lege of  winding  up  this  debate. 

In  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me  I  can  direct  my  remarks 
only  to  one  phase  of  this  bill  and  that  is  to  its  attempt  to 
Improve  and  standardize  hours  an(  wages.  I  embrace,  with 
President  Roosevelt,  the  theory  tha :  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Government  to  see  to  it  that  those  employed  get  their 
due.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  agency  except  the  Govern- 
ment which  can  accomplish  tliis  d^irable  end.  Private  en- 
terprise cannot  acc^Hnplish  it  becai  se  those  engaged  in  busi- 
ness have  no  power  to  bind  th;  inevitable  minority  of 
chiselers  within  their  own  ranks. 

Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  there  will  always  be 
men  in  private  industry  who  are  so  greedy  and  so  selfish 
that  they  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  exploit  human  labor  in 
order  to  grow  unscrupulously  ricJu  Competitors,  who  acre 
not  so  base,  find  themselves  forced  reluctantly  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  order  to  survive  thh  cutthroat  competition. 

Unfortunately,  there  exist  in  Uds  country  today  certain 
sections  which  cater  to  unscrupulous  industrialists.  These 
sections  have  spokesmen  who  deftnd  this  practice  by  talk- 
ing about  natural  advantages;  sue  i  as  cllznate,  nearby  raw 
materials,  and  a  lower  standard  >f  living.  If  these  argu- 
ments were  real  and  sincere,  I  would  have  no  quarrel  with 
them.  Every  section  of  this  country  is  entitled  to  prosper 
because  of  its  natural  advantages.  No  section  is  entitled  to 
prosper  because  it  is  indifferent  an^  callous  to  the  feelings  of 
human  beings  who  labor. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  inly  real  advantage  these 
sections  offer  is  cheap  labor.  W(  can  garnish  it  with  all 
the  sauce  we  wish  bat  it  sticks  in  o  lq-  throats 
down  until  we  take  it  with  no  sauo  t  at  alL 
fact  is  that  sections  In  this  country  are  offering  to  industry 
the  unrestricted  right  to  exploit  hipnan  beings.  Having  this 
In  mind,  there  is  but  one  course 
plain. 


It  win  not  go 
The  plain  simple 


o  follow  and  our  duty  is 


Wherever  a  wage  scale  exists  that  docs  not  permit  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  we  should  abolish  it  as  we  would 
slavery.  In  the  past  my  section  of  the  ccmitry  has  been  just 
SLS  guilty  of  exploiting  labor  as  any  other  section.  I  can 
remember  as  a  boy  in  the  little  town  where  I  was  born  and 
still  live,  the  great  procession  of  men  and  women  going  to 
work  in  the  darkness  of  morning  and  not  returning  until 
the  darkness  of  night.  Their  plight  was  so  miserable  that 
they  were  in  fact  slaves.  Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  in  pre-Civil  War  days  when  the  question  of  slavery 
was  being  debated,  a  Southern  statesman  challenged  a  Mas- 
sachusetts antislave  spokesman  to  debate  in  Ma-ssachusetts 
the  question  of  whether  the  textile  slaves  in  the  North  were 
not  worse  off  than  the  slaves  in  the  South.  The  Southern 
statesman  might  have  won  that  argimient  because  at  least 
the  slaves  in  the  South  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  while  the  textile  slaves  of  the  North  knew 
nothing  but  darkness.  While  that  situation  existed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts no  other  section  of  the  country  could  attract  her 
industries. 

But  gradually  there  came  an  awakening  of  conscience 
and  a  feeling  of  social  responsibility.  Massachusetts  passed 
humane  laws  establishing  maximum  hours,  minimum  pay, 
abolishing  chUd  labor,  and  the  employment  of  women  dur- 
ing certain  hours.  When  these  things  had  been  accom- 
plished, my  State  became  an  easy  prey  to  other  sections  that 
openly  invited  capital  to  come  in  and  exploit  labor. 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  cutthroat  competition  among  our 
States  as  well  as  among  our  businessmen.  TTiis  condition 
should  not  exist  in  our  enlightened  and  liberty-loving  coun- 
try. The  wage  and  hour  bill  offers  us  an  apportunity  to 
abolish  it.  Let  lis  embrace  this  opportunity  and  make  the 
emancipation  of  the  laborer  in  every  section  of  this  broad 
country  an  accomplished  fact  as  well  as  a  theory.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move  that  the  Commit- 
tee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  the  Speaker  having 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  M^CoRM.^cK.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hcu-se  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  the  Committee,  liaving  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  S.  2475.  the  wage-hour  bill,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    ST.fTES PUERTO 

Rico    ORDINANCES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  Unit*  d  States,  which  was  read  and, 
with  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Concncss  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  38  of  the  act  of  Con.gTess  approved 
March  2.  1917,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  civil  government 
for  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes."  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  certified  copies  of  each  of  five  ordinances 
adopted  by  the  Pablic  Service  Commission  of  Pueito  Rico. 
The  ordinances  are  described  in  the  accompanying  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  forwarding  them  to  me. 

Fr/Vnklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  December  13.  1937. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT     OF    THE    tTNITED    ST.^TES FXRST 

AjrNTTAL    REPORT   OF    THE   FEDERAL    FIRE    COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  HoiLse  the  following  further 
message  from  the  President  of  the  Umted  States,  which  was 
read,  and  together  with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Congress 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Fire  Council. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevklz. 
The  Whtie  Hotjse.  December  13, 1937. 
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EXTEirSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Recopj)  an  amendment  to  be 
oflfered  by  me  after  the  reading  of  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Norton]  asks  unanimous  ct^isent  to  ^iave  incorpo- 
rated at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  amendment  which  she 
proposes  to  offer  to  the  bill  after  the  reading  of  the  first 
section  tomorrow.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  did  not  quite  get  the  substance  of  the  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Norton]  asks  unanimous  consent  to  have  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  amendment  which 
she  proposes  to  offer  tomorrow  after  the  reading  of  the 
first  section  of  the  bill.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  as  I  understood  the  lady  today,  she  announced  a  new 
or  clean  bill  would  be  introduced  embod3dng  the  159  amend- 
ments. I  wonder  if  additional  amendments  have  been  con- 
cocted since  the  bill  with  its  159  amendments  was  sent  to 
press  this  morning. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  The  gentleman  misunderstood  me.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  difficulty  with  reference  to  not  having 
a  correct  bill  rose  in  the  printing  of  the  bUl.  There  were 
two  sections  transposed  and  three  amendments  left  out 
entirely.  We  were  obliged  to  send  the  bill  bock  to  be  re- 
printed. That  is  really  what  happened.  It  was  not  our 
fault  but  the  fault  of  the  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  As  I  imderstand  it,  there  are  159 
amendments  or  more  to  be  offered  tomorrow.  Now,  are 
they  or  not  included  in  this  clean  bill  to  be  printed? 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  nobody 
said  there  were  159  amendments;  however,  all  of  the  amend- 
ments agreed  to  by  the  committee  are  to  be  included  in 
this  print.  In  other  words,  we  merely  wish  to  get  the 
matter  In  concise  form  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  GRISWOLC.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, wiE  the  amendments  which  the  gentlewoman  is  now 
offering  be  available  in  the  bill  tomorrow  morning? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  ask  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  whether  or  not 
that  will  preclude  me  from  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  should  be  m  it? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    No. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewMnan  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  referred  to  follows: 

Amendment  proposed  by  Mrs.  Norton  to  S.  3475:  Strike  out  the 
first   paragraph   and   Iniiert: 

"That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Black-Connery  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1937. 

Takt  I — LrcisLATivi:  Dsclahation;   DinNmoNs;    Waci   and  Hottk 
Division  of  Depabtment  or  Labor 

"LKCISLAmnC    DBCLASATION 

"Section  1.  (a)  The  employment  of  workers  under  substandard 
labor  conditions  In  occupations  In  Interstate  commerce,  in  tlie 
production  of  goods  for  Interstate  commerce,  or  otherwtee  directly 
affecting  interstate  con-merce  (1)  causes  interstate  commerce  and 
the  channels  and  Instrumentalities  of  Interstate  commerce  to  be 
used  to  spread  and  peipetuate  among  the  workers  of  the  several 
States  conditions  detrimental  to  the  physical  and  economic  health, 
efficiency,  and  well-being  of  such  workers;  (2)  directly  burdens 
Interstate  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  Interstate  com- 
merce; (3)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  inter- 
state commerce;  (4)  leads  to  labor  disputes  directly  burdening 
and  obstructing  interstate  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in 
Interstate  commerce;  and  (5)  directly  Interfere  with  the  orderly 
and  fair  marketing  of  goods  in  Interstate  commerce. 

"(b)  The  correction  of  such  ccMiditione  directly  affecting  inter- 
aitate  commerce  requln«  that  the  Congress  exercise  its  legislative 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  by  pro- 
hibiting the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  goods  produced 
under  substandard  labor  conditions  and  by  providing  for  the  elim- 
ination of  subBtandard  labor  condltkHiB  in  occupations  In  and 
directly  affecting  Interstate  commeroe. 


**DmNTTIONS 


"Sec.  2.  (a)  As  used  in  this  act  unlestfi  the  context  otherwise 
requires — 

"(1)  "Person'  includes  an  individual,  partnership.  R55oc!ation.  cor- 
poration, business  tniet.  receiver,  trustee,  trustee  In  bankruptcy, 
or  liquidating  or  reorganizing  agent. 

"(2)  'Interstat*  commerce'  means  trade,  commerce  transporta- 
tion, transmission,  or  communication  among  the  several  Statej  or 
from  any  State  to  any  place  outside  thereof 

"(3)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  anv  Terrltorj'  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"(4)  'Administrator'  means  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  create  by  section  3  of  this  act. 

"(5)  'Occupation'  means  an  occupation.  Industry,  trade,  or  busi- 
ness, or  branch  thereof  or  class  of  work  or  craft  therein  in  which 
persons    are   gainfully    employed. 

"(6)  'Employer'  includes  any  po-son  acting  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  Interest  of  an  employer  in  relation  to  an  employee  but  shall 
not  Include  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  labor  organization  (other  than  whon  acting  as 
an  employer),  or  anyone  acting  in  the  Ccipaclty  of  offlcer  or  agent 
of  such  labor  organization. 

"(7)  'Eir.ployee'  Includes  any  individual  employed  or  suffered  or 
permitted  t^  work  by  an  employer,  but  shall  not  Include  any  per- 
son employed  in  a  bona  fide  executive,  administrative,  professional, 
or  local  retailing  capacity,  or  any  person  employed  In  the  capacity 
of  outside  salesman  (as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited  by 
regulations  of  the  Administrator)  nor  shall  'employee'  include  any 
person  employed  as  a  seaman;  or  any  railroad  employee  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Hours  of  Service  Act  (U.  8.  C,  title  45.  ch.  3); 
or  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  provlslonfi  of  section  204  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act,  1835  (U.  S.  C.  1934  ed.,  title  49,  ch.  8);  Prcy- 
vided,  however,  liiat  the  wage  provisions  of  this  act  shall  ap- 
ply to  employees  of  such  carriers  by  motor  vehicle;  or  any  air- 
transport employee  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  approved  April  10.  1936;  or  any  person  employed 
in  the  taking  of  fish,  sea  foods,  or  sponges;  or  any  person  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  As  used  in  this  act,  the  term  'aprlculture' 
Includes  farming  in  all  Its  branches  and  among  other  thlnps  in- 
cludes the  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soli,  dairying,  forestry, 
horticulture,  market  gardening,  and  the  cultivation  and  growing 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  nurserj-  products,  ferns,  flowers,  bulbs, 
livestock,  bees,  and  poultry,  and  further  includes  the  definition 
contained  in  subdivision  (g)  cf  section  15  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  approved  June  15,  1929,  as  amended,  or  any  other 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity,  and  any  practices  p>er- 
formed  by  a  ftirmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an  incident  to  such  farming 
operations.  Including  delivery  to  market.  Independent  contrac- 
tors and  their  employees  engaged  In  transporting  farm  products 
from  farm  to  market  are  not  persons  employed  in  agriculture 

"(8)  'Oppressive  wage'  means  a  wage  lower  than  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  declared  by  order  of  the  Administrator  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4. 

"(9)  'Oppressive  workweek'  means  a  workweek  for  workday) 
longer  than  the  applicable  maximum  wcrkweek  declared  by  order 
of  the  Administrator  under  the  provlslonfi  of  section  4. 

"(10)  'Oppressive  child  labor'  means  a  condition  of  employment 
under  which  (A)  any  employee  (as  defined  In  thLs  act  to  exclude 
employees  in  agriculture)  under  the  age  of  16  years  is  employed 
by  an  employer  (other  than  a  parent  or  a  person  standing  in 
place  of  a  parent)  in  any  occupation,  or  CB)  any  such  employee 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years  is  employed  by  an  employer 
(other  than  a  parent  or  a  person  standing  In  place  of  a  parent) 
In  any  occupation  which  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  In 
the  Department  of  Labor  shall  from  time  to  time  by  order  declare 
to  be  particularly  hazardous  for  the  employment  of  such  children 
or  detrimental  to  their  health  or  well-being;  but  oppressive  child 
labor  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist  by  virtue  of  the  employment 
In  any  occupation  of  any  person  with  respect  to  whom  the  em- 
ployer shall  have  on  file  a  certificate  issued  and  held  pursuant  to 
the  regulation  of  the  Chief  of  the  ChJdren's  Bureau  certifying 
that  such  person  la  above  the  oppressive  child-labor  age.  The 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Burefiu  shall  provide  by  regulation  or  by 
order  that  the  employment  of  employees  under  the  age  of  18 
years  in  any  occupation  shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  oppres- 
sive child  labor  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  determines  that  such  employment  Is  confined  to 
periods  which  will  not  Interfere  with  their  schooling  and  to  con- 
ditions which  wlU  not  Interfere  with  their  health  and  well-being. 

"(11)  'Substandard  labor  conditions'  means  a  condition  of  em- 
plo3mient  under  which  (A)  any  employee  is  employed  at  an  op- 
pressive wage;  or  (B)  any  employee  is  employed  for  an  oppressive 
workweek;  or  (C)  oppressive  child  labor  exists. 

"(12)  'Pair  labor  standard'  means  a  condition  of  employment 
under  which  (A)  no  employee  is  employed  at  an  oppressive  wage; 
or  (B)  no  employee  is  employed  for  an  oppressive  workweek; 
or  (C)  no  oppressive  child  labor  exists. 

"(13)  'Labor  standard  order'  means  an  order  of  the  admin- 
istrator under  section  4,  0,  or  8  of  this  act. 

"(14)  'Goods'  means  goods  (Including  ships  and  marine  equip- 
ment), wares,  products,  commodities,  merchandise,  or  articles  or 
subjects  of  commerce  of  any  character,  or  any  p^rt  or  ingredient 
thereof,  but  shall  not  mean  goods  after  their  delivery   mto  the 
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nltlinUe 


proc  esaor 


penal 


tie 


•ctu&l  physlaU  poaiwulop  at  the 
than  a  prodiicer,  txuaiufacturer.  or 

"(15)   'Unf&lr  goods'  means  goods  1 
u&plojrees  have  been  employed  In  any 
•Candard  labor  condition,  or  any  goodfi 
part  by  convicts  or  prisoners  except 
or  on  probation,  or  Inmates  of  Federal 
tlons  producing  goods  for  tbe  uae  of  the 

"(161   "Pair  goods'  means  goods  in 
employees  have  been  employed  In  any 
standard  labor  condition. 

"1 17 1    'Produced'    means   produced, 
died,  or  in  any  other  man  my  worked 
this  act  an  employee  shall  be  deemed 
production  of  goods  It  such  employee 
manufacturing,  mining,  handltrtg 
manniT  working  on  such  goods,  or  In 
neccsaary  to  the  production  thereof 

"(18)   'Sale'  or  'sell'  Includes  any  sale, 
coii£ignmeDt  for  sale,  shipment  for  sale 

"f  19)   To  a  substantial  extent'  meanp 
or  accklpntally  but  as  a  settled  or 
matter  or  occupation  described,  or  of  a 
not  be  a  large  or  preponderant  portion 

"(30)   The  term  'person  employed  In 
act,  insofar  as  It  shall  refer  to  fresh 
include  persons  employed  within  the 
In  preparing,  packing,  or  storing  such 
their  raw  or  natural  state. 

"(b)   Por  the  purpose*  of  this  act 
employed  under  any  substandard  labo^ 
mill,  workshop,  mine,  quarry,  or  other 
goods  were  produced,  within  00  days 
goods  therefrom  (but  not  earlier  thai 
ment  of  this  act),  shall  be  prima 
were  produced  by  mch  employee 
labor  condition. 

"(c)   All  wage-and-hofor  regulations 
act  shall  apply  to  workan  without 


consumer  thereof  other 
thereof, 
the  production  of  whldh 
occupation  under  any  rub- 
produced  in  whole  or  In 
coificts  or  prisoners  on  parole 
I  or  correctional  inJstitu- 
Unlted  States  (jovemmeot. 
productlon  of  which  no 
occupation  under  any  sub- 


rhanufactured.  mined,  haa- 
cn;  and  for  the  purposes  cf 
t>  have  been  engaged  in  the 
yna  employed  in  producing, 
traj  usporting.  or  in  any  other 
any  process  or  occupation 

exchange,  contract  to  sell, 
or  other  disposition. 
not  casually,  sporadically, 
recinrent  characteristic  of  the 

portion  thereof,  which  need 

thereof. 

agriculture'  as  used  in  this 
fruits  or   vegetables,  shall 

irea  of  production  engaged 

resh  fruits  or  vegetables  In 

Pfoof  that  any  employee  was 

condition  tn  any  factory, 

place  of  employment  where 

Fflor  to  the  removal  of  such 

lao  days  after  the  enaot- 

evldextce  that  such  goods 

under  such  substandard 


facie 


emptoped 


regird 


iBUinmitATTTK   iCOfCT 


inder  the  provisions  of  this 
to  sex. 


"Sac.  S.  (a)  There  la  hereby  created 
a  Wage  and  Hour  Dlvlslcn  which  shall 
an  Administrator,  to  be  known  as  the 
and  Hour  Division  (hereinafter  referrel 
The  Administrator  shall  be  ^ppatnte<j 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
salary  of  110.000  a  year.    Tbe  Admin 


a  ay 
Oovenment. 


coDS'nt 

adi  nin 


lavB 


thslr 


■ubjert 


minister  all  the  provUtkins  of  this  act 
cally  provided  and  his  determlnattons 
shall   not   be  subject  to  reriew  by 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the 

"(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Chifcf 
imder  plans  developed  with  the 
State   agenciee   charged   with   the 
laws,  may  utilize  the  servicee  of  State 
azMl  employees  administering  such 
other    provlsiona   of    law    may    rehnb 
agencies,  offlcera.  and  employees  for 
for  such  pvirpoaea. 

"(c)   The  Administrator  may 
appoint  such  employees  as  he  deems 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Admlnlstz^: 
arte*  in  accordance  with  tbe 
TtM  Administrator  may  estabUah  and 
or  other  agczKlea,  and  tit£Uae  such 
MTVlcea.  as  may  from  ttm*  to  time  be 
Administrator  shall  be  npresBPted  by 
such  attorney  or  attorneys  as  he  may 
ment,  seleeUon,  elaastfleatlan.  and 
Bloyees  at  the  Admlnlstratar.  no 
IM  permitted  or  glfen 
and  promotloos  shall  b*  given  and 
and  eOdency. 

"(d)  The  prtndpal  ottoe  at  ths 
XMstrtct  of  OolomtalSv  but  h*  may 
tD  any  ottier  plaoe. 

"(e)    Ttm   MmliiM rater  shall 
Tspcrt  to  ths  OoDcress  coverlnff  ths 
ths   prefrtlng  year  and   inrhirttng 
for  further 
tj  this  act  as  he  mai 


poUtUal 


sotadt 


SI  ch 
ISKlslaUin 


Tawn— I 


am 


throoglout 


^■nnmnc-w 

4.  (a)    Whereas  vsfes  paid 
bstwutn  tndnstrles  and 
as  16  or  Isss  per  wesk;  and 
"Whsrsas  hours  of  labor  in  interstat*  < 
betwaen  industries  and  thitnisbout  the 
M  boors  psr  week:  and 

"Whereas  soch  wide   TarlaUona 
amployers  who  wish  to  pay  decent 
varUnf  hoars:  and 

"Whsrsas  the  wmkars  who  receive 
Irmqssf  boors  haw  baan  and  now 


December  14 


m  the  Department  of  I^bor 

be  under  the  direction  of 
Administrator  of  tbe  Wage 

to  as  the  Administrator). 

by  the  President,  by  ahd 

Senate,  and   shall  receive  a 

itratcr  Is  authorized  to  ad- 

except  as  otherwise  specifl- 

and  labor-standard  orders 
other   person   or   agency 


of  the  Children's  Bxireau, 

and  cooperation  of  the 

latratlon    of    State    labor 

and  local  agencies,  offlcara, 

and  notwithstanding  any 

ttrse    such    State    and    local 

services  when  perfomaed 


to  the  clvtl-eervlce  laws, 
necessary  to  carry  out  tihe 
tor  and  shall  fix  their  sal- 
on Act  of  1923.  as  amended, 
utilize  such  regional.  looal, 
untary  and  uncompensated 
iteeded.    In  all  litigation  \Sb« 
the  Attorney  General  or  by 
designate.    In  the  appotat- 
of  ofllcers  and  em- 
test  or  qualification  sl«Jl 
bi2t  an  stich  appcAntmeats 
on  the  basis  of  merit 


A<fntnlstrator  shall  be  tn  t2ie 
any  or  all  of  his  powers 


prt  motion 


amraaQy  In   January   a 

of  the  Administrator  for 

Information,    data,    and 

In  connectloD  with   tlhe 

find  advisable. 


cr  Fia  L4Boa  SrAitoAxus 
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interstate  IndtuitrleB  vary 
the  Nation,  reaching  as 


Industries  also  vary  greatly 
Nation,  reaching  as  high  as 

,te  unfair  competition  for 
and  maintain  decent 


the  lowest  wages  and  work 
unable  to  obtain  a  living 


wage  or  decent  working  hours  by  individual  or  collective  bargain- 
ing with  their  employers,  and 

"Whereas  it  is  nece.'wiary  for  the  development  of  AmTlcan  com- 
merce and  the  protection  of  American  workers  and  their  families 
that  substandard  watie.s  and  hours  t>e  eliminated  from  Interstate 
Industry  and  business;  but 

■"Whereas  it  is  imp'^ss:ble  to  achieve  .^iich  results  arbitrarily  by 
an  abrupt  change  s<-)  drastic  that  it  might  dn  serious  Injury  to 
American  Industry  and  American  workers,  and  it  is  therefore  nec- 
essary to  achieve  such  results  cautiously,  carefully,  and  without 
dl.?turbance  and  dislocation  of  business  and  industry:  Now, 
therefore, 

"It  is  declared  to  be  the  policv  of  this  act  to  establish  mini- 
mum-wage and  maxlmuxn-hour  standards,  at  levels  consistent 
•vlth  health,  efnctency.  and  i;rncrtil  v.-fvl-bein^  of  workers  and  the 
profitable  operation  of  American  bu-^ir.es.s  so  far  as  and  as  rapidly 
as  Ls  economically  feasible,  and  with  >ut  intcrferina;  with,  imped- 
ing, or  dlmlnahing  In  any  way  the  right  of  employees  to  bargain 
coUectlvely  in  order  to  obtain  a  wace  In  excf.ss  of  the  applicable 
mlnlmunn  under  this  art  or  to  cbtam  a  shorter  workday  or  work- 
week than  the  applicable  maximum  under  this  act. 

"(b)  Having  regard  to  such  policy  and  .upon  a  finding  that  a 
substantial  number  of  employees  in  any  occupation  are  employed 
at  wages  and  hours  Incon.slstont  wl»h  the  n-.lr.lmum  standard  of 
living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  treneral  well-being,  the 
Administrator  shall  appoint  a  wage  and  hour  committee  to  con- 
.slder  and  recommend  a  minimum  wage  rate  or  a  maximum  work- 
day and  workweek,  or  both,  as  the  citse  may  be,  for  employees  In 
such  occupation  which  shall  be  ns  nearly  adequate  as  Is  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  maintain  such  minimum  standard  of  living: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  such  committees  shall  be  appointed 
with  resjject  to  occupations  In  which  no  employee  receives  less 
than  40  cents  per  hour  or  works  m.ore  than  40  hours  jjer  week. 

"(c)  Such  committee  shall  be  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  persons  representing  the  employers  and  the  employees  In  such 
xrcupation.  and  of  not  more  than  three  disinterested  persons  rep- 
resenting the  public,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chair- 
man. Persons  representing  the  employers  and  employees  shall  t>e 
f«lected  so  far  as  practicable  from  nominations  submitted  by 
employers  and  employees,  or  organizations  thereof,  having  due 
regard  to  the  geographic  regions  which  may  be  concerned.  In  such 
occupation.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  Fuch  wage  and  hour 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quonun.  and  the  recommendations 
of  such  committee  shall  require  a  vote  of  not  less  than  a  majority 
of  all  Its  members.  Members  of  a  wage  and  hour  committee  shall 
be  e'ntltled  to  reasonable  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  each  day  actually  spent  in  the  work  of  the  committee 
In  addition  to  their  reasonable  and  necessary  traveling  and  other 
expenses  and  shall  be  supplied  with  adeqtiate  stenographic,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  assistance 

"(d1  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  such  a  committee 
promptly  upon  Its  appointment  such  data  as  the  Administrator 
may  have  available  on  the  matter  referred  to  It.  and  shall  cause 
to  be  brought  before  the  wace  and  hour  committee  any  witnesses 
whom  the  Administrator  deems  material.  A  wage  and  hour  com- 
mittee may  summon  other  witness*>s  or  call  upon  the  Adminis- 
trator to  furnish  additional  Information  to  aid  In  its  deliberations. 
"fe)  In  recommending  a  minlrr.r.m  wag*-,  a  committee  shall 
consider     among     other     relevant     circumstances     the     following: 

(1)  The  cost  of  living;  (2)  the  wages  pa'd  by  employers  In  the 
occupation  to  be  covered  by  the  order  establishing  such  minimum 
wage  who  voluntarily  maintain  re-a-sonable  minimum  wage  stand- 
ards; (3)  the  wages  established  In  similar  occupations  through 
collective  labor  agreements  negotlat^»d  between  employers  and 
employees  by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing:  (4)  local 
economic  conditions:  (5)  the  relativ  cost  of  transporting  goods 
irom  points  of  production  t-o  consuming  markets;  (61  the  reason- 
able value  of  the  services  rendered:  and  (7i  differences  In  unit 
costs  of  manufacturing  occasioned  by  varying  local  natural  re- 
sources, operating  conditions,  or  other  factors  entering  into  the 
cost  of  production. 

"(f>  In  recommending  a  maximirm  workday  and  a  maximum 
wx>rkweek.  a  committee  shall  consider  among  other  relevant  cir- 
cumstances the  following-  (1)  The  hours  of  employment  ob- 
served by  employers  in  the  occupation  to  be  covered  by  the  order 
establishing  such  maximum  workday  and  workweek,  who  volun- 
tarilv  maintain  a  reasonable  maximum   workday   and  workweek; 

(2)  the  hours  of  employment  established  In  similar  occupations 
through  collective  labor  agreements  negotiated  between  employers 
and   employees    by    representatives    of    their    own    choosing:    and 

(3)  the  number  of  persons  seeking  employment  In  the  occupation 
to  be  subject  to  the  order  establishing  such  maximum  workday 
and  workweek. 

"(g)  A  committee's  Jurisdiction  to  recommend  labor  standards 
Shan  not  include  the  power  to  recommend  minimum  wages  In 
excess  of  40  cents  per  hour  or  a  maximum  workweek  of  less  than 
40  hours,  but  higher  minimum  wages  and  a  shorter  maximum 
workweek  fixed  by  collective  bargaining  or  otherwise  shall  be  en- 
couraged: it  being  the  objective  of  this  act  to  raise  the  existing 
wages  In  the  lower  wage  groups  so  as  to  attain  as  rapidly  as 
practicable  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per  hour  without  cur- 
tailing opportunities  for  employment  and  without  disturbance  and 
dislocation  of  business  and  industry,  and  a  maximum  workweek  of 
40  hours  without  curtailing  earning  power  and  without  reducing 
production. 

"(h)  ITnlesa  the  Administrator  finds  that  the  standards  recom- 
mended by  a  wage  and  hxMir  committee  have  been  made  without 
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due  consideration  of  the  factors  enumerated  in  this  section  he 
shall  set  down  for  public  hearing  pursuant  to  section  10  a  pro- 
posed order  containing  such  standards  together  with  such  regula- 
tions and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  incidental 
thereto  pursuant  to  sections  6  and  9.  If,  after  such  hearing,  the 
Administrator  finds  that  tlie  proposed  standards,  so  far  as  Is  eco- 
nomically feasible,  are  at  levels  consistent  with  the  health,  ef- 
ficiency, and  general  well-being  of  workers,  he  shall  so  declare, 
and  snail  issue  a  labor-standard  order  applying  such  standards, 
regulations,  and  conditions  to  the  occupation  Involved  pursuant  to 
the   procedure   hereinafter   provided. 

"(1)  If  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  are  not  submitted 
In  such  time  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  as  reasonable,  the 
Administrator  may  appoint  a  new  conunittee.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator before  or  after  hearing  rejects  the  recommendations  of  a 
waee  and  hour  committee,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  shall 
resubmit  the  matter  to  the  same  committee  or  to  a  new  com- 
mittee   whichever  he  deems  proper 

"(J)  Tlio  provi.?ions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  maximum  work- 
days or  maximum  workweeks  shall  not  apply  to  employees  en- 
gaged in  processing  or  packing  perisliable  agricultural  products 
during  the  harvesting  season;  or  to  any  person  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  ginning,  compressing,  and  storing  of  cotton  or 
With  the  processing  of  cottcnseecl;  the  canning  or  other  packing 
or  packaging  of  fish,  sea  feeds,  sponges,  or  picking,  canning,  ci 
processing  of  fniiUs.  or  vegetables,  or  the  processing  of  beets,  cane, 
and  maple  Into  sugar  and  sirup,  when  the  services  of  such  person 
are  of  a  seasonal  nature;  or  to  employees  employed  in  a  plant 
located  in  dairy  production  areas  In  which  mlik,  cream,  or  butter- 
fat  are  received,  processed,  shipped,  or  manufactured  if  operated 
by  a  cooperative  a&soclalion  as  defined  in  section  15,  as  amended, 
or  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 

"COLUXmVE-BARGAINlXG    AGREEMENTS    PKOTBCTTD 

"Sec  5.  (a)  Nothing  n  this  act  or  in  any  regulation  or  order 
thereunder  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with,  impede,  or 
diminish  In  any  way  t:ie  right  of  employees  to  bargain  collec- 
tively or  otherwl.se  to  ergage  in  any  concerted  activity  allowed  by 
law  In  order  to  obtain  a  wage  in  excess  of  the  applicable  minimum 
under  this  act  or  to  obtain  a  shorter  workweek  than  the  maxi- 
mum workweek  under  this  act  or  otherwise  to  obtain  benefits 
or  advantages  for  employees  not  required  by  this  act,  and  a 
minimum  wage  so  sought  or  obtained  shall  not  be  construed  or 
deemed  to  be  Illegal  or  unfair  because  It  Is  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  this  act,  and  a  maximum  workweek  so  sought 
or  obtained  shall  not  be  construed  or  deemed  to  be  illegal  or 
unfair  because  It  is  shorter  than  the  maximum  workweek  under 
this  act. 

"(b)  A  labor-standard  order  establishing  minimum  wages  or  a 
maximum  workweek  for  any  occupation  shall  be  made  only  if 
the  Administrator  finds  that  collectlve-btu-galning  agreements  in 
respect  to  such  minimum  wages  or  maximum  hours  do  not  cover 
a  substantial  portion  ol  the  employees  in  such  occupation,  or 
that  existing  facilities  for  collective  bargaining  In  such  occupation 
are  Inadequate  or  ineffe<rtlve  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
act 

"(c)  A  labor -standard  order  covering  any  occiipatlon  shall  not 
establish  for  any  locality  In  which  such  occupation  Is  carried  on 
a  minimum  wage  which  Is  lower  or  a  maximum  workweek  which 
is  longer  than  the  minimum  wage  or  maximum  workweek  pre- 
vailing for  like  work  done  under  substantially  like  conditions  In 
such  occupation  In  such  locality,  unless  the  minimum  wage 
established  by  such  order  In  highest  wage  or  the  maximum  work- 
week is  the  shortest  workweek  that  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  establish  under  this  act. 

"(d)  The  minimum  wages  and  maximum  workweek  established 
by  collective-bargaining  agreements  In  any  occupation  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  appropriate  minimum  wage  and  maxi- 
mum workweek  to  be  established  by  the  Administrator  for  like 
work  done  under  substar  tially  like  conditions. 

"EXEMPTIONS    FEOM     LABOR    STANDARDS     WnH    RESPECT    TO    WAGES     AND 

HOT7HS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Unless  an  applicable  order  of  the  Administrator 
under  this  act  shall  otherwise  provide,  the  maintenance  among 
employees  of  an  oppressi\e  workweek  shall  not  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute a  substandard  labor  condition  If  the  employees  so  em- 
ployed receive  additional  compensation  for  such  overtime  employ- 
ment at  the  rate  of  IVi  times  the  regular  hourly  wage  rate  at 
which  such  employees  art?  employed.  But  the  Administrator  shall 
have  power  to  make  an  order  determining  that  such  overtime 
employment  in  any  occupation  shall  constitute  a  substandard 
labor  condition  If  and  to  the  extent  the  Administrator  finds  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  prevent  the  circumvention  of  this  act. 
Any  such  order  may  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  relating 
to  overtime  employment,  including  the  wage  rates  to  be  paid 
therefor  and  the  maximum  number  of  hours  of  employment  in 
each  dav  and  the  maximvmri  number  of  days  per  week,  as  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  occu- 
pation affected. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  by  regulation  or  by  order 
that  the  employment  of  employees  In  any  occupation  at  a  wage 
lower  or  for  a  workweek  longer  than  the  appropriate  fair  labor 
standard  otherwise  applicable  to  such  occupation  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  substandard  labor  condition  If  the  Admln- 
isrtrator  finds  that  the  special  character  or  terms  of  the  employ- 
ment or  the  limited  qualifications  of  the  employees  makes  such 


employment  justifiable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  such  one  or  more  proMsinns  of  this  act. 
Such  regulations  or  orders  may  provide  for  (li  the  employment 
ol  learners,  and  of  apprentices  under  special  certiUcates  as  issued 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor  at  such  wages 
lower  than  the  applicable  minimum  wage  and  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations as  to  time,  number,  proportion,  and  Icncth  of  service  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe;  (2)  the  employment  of  persons 
whose  earning  capacity  is  impaired  by  age  or  physical  or  mental 
deficiency  or  InJun,-,  under  special  certificates  to  be  Issued  by  t!ie 
Administrator,  at  such  wages  lower  than  the  applicable  wage  and 
for  such  period  as  shall  be  fixed  In  such  certificates;  (3)  deduc- 
tions for  board,  lodging,  and  ether  facilities  furnished  by  the  em- 
ployer If  the  nature  of  the  work  Is  such  that  the  employer  is 
obliged  to  furnish  and  the  employee  to  accept  tuch  facilities;  i4) 
overtime  employment  In  periods  of  seasonal  or  peak  activity  or 
in  maintenance,  repair,  or  other,  emergency  work  and  the  wage 
rates  to  be  paid  for  such  overtime  cmplojTiicnt  not  exceeding  the 
rate  of  time  and  one-half;  and  (5)  suitable  treatment  ol  other 
cases  or  classes  of  cases  which,  because-  of  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  employment.  Justify  special  treatment. 
"Part  m — Unfair  Gckjds  B.^RRED  Prom  Interst.»te  Commerce   and 

Interstate  Commerce  Protected  F^om  the  Effect  of  Svbstakd- 

ARD  Labor  Conditions 

■  pr;oHiBmD  shipments  and  employment  condttions  IV  interstate 
commerce  AN3  pnoDU'~noN  for  inter.st.ate  commerce 

i'Er.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— 

"(1)  tc  transport  or  cause  to  be  transported  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  aid  or  assi.=t  in  transporting  or  obtaining  transporta- 
tion in  interstate  commerce  for.  or  to  ship  or  dehver  cr  sell  in 
Interotate  commerce  or  to  ship  or  deliver  or  se'.l  with  knowledge 
that  shipment  or  delivery  or  sale  thereof  In  Intentatc  commerce 
is  Intended,  any  unfair  goods:    or 

"(2)  to  employ  under  any  substandard  labor  conditions  any  em- 
ployee engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
Intended  for  transportation  or  sale  In  violation  of  clause  (1)  of 
this  section. 

"peotkction  of  interstate  commerck  from  effect  of  substandajuj 

LABOR   conditions 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall  determine  that  any 
siibetandard  labor  condition  exists  In  the  production  of  goods  in  one 
State  and  that  such  goods  compete  to  a  substantial  extent  in  that 
State  with  other  goods  produced  tn  another  State  and  sold  or  trans- 
ported in  Interstate  com^merce.  in  the  production  of  which  such  sub- 
standard labor  condition  does  not  exist,  the  Administrator  shall 
make  an  order  requiring  the  elimination  of  such  substandard  labor 
condition  and  the  maintenance  of  the  appropriate  fair  labor  stand- 
ard In  the  production  of  goods  which  so  compete, 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
to  employ  any  employee  In  violation  of  any  term  or  provLsion  of  an 
order  of  the  Administrator  made  under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  upon  request  of  the 
President,  or  upon  resolution  of  either  or  both  Houses  of  Odh- 
gress.  or  if  Imports  are  substantial  and  Increasing  in  ratio  to  do- 
mestic production  and  If  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission  there 
Is  good  and  sufficient  reason  therefor,  then,  upon  its  own 
motion  or  upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator  or  upon  appli- 
cation of  any  Interested  party,  shall  Investigate  the  differences  in 
the  corts  of  production  of  any  domestic  article  and  of  any  like  or 
similar  foreign  article  resulting  from  the  operation  of  thl=:  art, 
and  .shall  recommend  to  the  Preskient  such  an  increase  ( within 
the  limits  of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930)  in  the  duty  upon 
imports  of  the  said  foreign  article,  or  such  a  limitation  in  tbe  total 
quantity  permitted  entry,  or  entry  without  Increase  in  duty,  as  It 
may  find  necessary  to  equalize  the  said  differences  In  cost  and  to 
maintain  the  standards  established  pursuant  to  this  act.  In  the 
case  of  an  article  on  the  free  list  In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  It  bhall 
recommend.  If  required  for  the  purpoees  of  this  sect.*on,  a  limita- 
tion on  the  total  quantity  permitted  entry.  The  President  shall  by 
proclamation  approve  and  cause  to  be  put  Into  effect  tlie  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  if,  in  his  Judgment,  they  are  war- 
ranted bv  the  facts  ascertained  in  the  Commissions  lnveR'agatlr<n. 

"(d)  Ail  provisions  of  title  III.  part  U,  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980. 
applicable  with  respect  to  investigations,  reports,  and  proclama- 
tions under  section  336  of  the  said  Tariff  Act.  shall,  Insofar  as 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  section,  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  investigations  under  this  section  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  permitting  action  In  violation  of  any 
international  obligation  of  the  United  States.  In  recommending 
any  limitation  of  the  quantity  permitted  entry,  or  entry  without 
an  Increase  In  duty,  the  (Commission,  If  It  finds  It  necessary  to 
enforce  such  limitations  or  to  carry  out  any  ol  the  provialons 
of  this  section,  shall  recommend  that  the  foreign  article  con- 
cerned be  forbidden  entry  except  under  license  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  that  the  quantity  permitted  entry,  or  entry 
without  an  increase  in  duty,  shall  l>e  allocated  among  the  different 
supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  propoition  of  impoits 
from  each  country  in  a  previous  representative  period.  Any  proc- 
lamation under  this  section  may  be  modified  or  terminated  by  the 
President  whenever  he  approves  findings  submitted  to  him  by 
the  Oommission  that  conditions  require  the  modification  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  or  that  the  conditions  requiring  the  proclamation  no 
longer  exist. 
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shall    be   made   only   after   a 
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shall  take  effect  upon  the  pub^cati 
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eral  Register  or  at  such  date  therea2|ter 
the  order; 

"(3)    shall  define  the  occupation 
limits  within  which  such  order  shall 
or  Industrial  unit  or  units  to  which 
••(*)    subject   to  the   provisions   of 
ployers.   employees,   and   employments 
which  such  order  relates  according  to 
the  communities  In  which  such  ei 
of  employees  employed,  the  nattire 
duced.   and  such  other  differentiating 
mlnlstrator  finds  necenary  or  appropriate 
poses   of   such   order,    and   may    ma 
different  classes  of  employers,  empl 
shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Admlnlstrat|or 
any    classification    which    effects    an 
against  any  person  or  locality  or  w 
minimum  wage  or  maximum  work 
unnecessary  or  exceaslTe  classification! 
of  classification   only  to  the   extent 
accomplish  the  essential  purposes  of 
"(5)   In  case  of  an  order  relating 
terms  and  conditions  as  the 
or  appropriate  to  prevent  the 
the  maximum  wage;  but  It  shall  be 
to  establish  such  minimum-wage  ^ 
employees    In   need    of   legislative   . 
with  the  voluntary  establishment  of 
higher  standards  for  other  employees 
such  standards  relate; 

"(6t   s^all   contain  such   terms  an 
restriction  or  prohibition  of  industrial 
acts  or  practices)    as  the  Adminlstrt|tor 
out  the  purposes  of  such  order  to 
evasion   thereof  or  to  safeguard  the 
established: 

"(7)    may  modify,  extend,  or 
of  the  circumstances  then  prerailln)? 
Tto'jsly  made;    Prortded,  That  at  '" 
date  of  the  order  must  be  given 
tlve  If  It  increases  wages  or  reduces 
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.   occupations,  the  territorial 
(jperate,  and  the  class,  craift, 
order  relates; 
:hls   act,   may   classify   em- 
wlthln   the   occupation   to 
localities,  the  population  of 
occurs,  the  number 
volume  of  the  goods  pro- 
circumstances  as   the  Ad- 
to  accomplish  the  pur- 
appropriate    provision    for 
«.  or  employment:   but  it 
to  avoid  the  adoption  of 
unreasonable    discrimination 
adversely  affects  prevailing 
standards  and  to  avoid 
and  to  exercise  his  powers 
lecessary  or  appropriate   to 
I  be  act; 

X)  wages  may  contain   such 

may  consider  necessary 

minimum  wage  becoming 

policy  of  the  Administrator 

as  will  affect  only  those 

without    Interfering 

appropriate  differentials  and 
in  the  occupation  to  which 


Admlnist:  utor 
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stan(  ards 
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conditions    (Including   the 

home  work  or  of  such  other 

finds   necessary   to   caory 

ptevent   the  circumvention   or 

fair   labor   standards  therein 


resell  id 


least 
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"Ssc.   10.  A  labor-standard   order 
tended,  or  rescinded  only  after  a 
section.     Such  hearing  shall  be  held 
Administrator  shall  prescribe  on  the 
or  on  the  complaint  of  any  labor 
a  bona  fide  interest  (as  defined  by 
cordance  with  such  regvilations  as 
scribe  and  showing  reasonable  cau^e 
held.     Such  hearing  shall  be  public 
Administrator  or  any  ofllcer  or  em 
Division  designated  by  him. 
shall  be  kept.     The  Administrator 
nlcal  rxiles  of  evidence  or  procedure 
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111 


^iges. 


Invesl  Igate 


Inveetii  atlon 


"Sbc.  11.   (a)    The  Administrator 
fate  and  gather  data  regarding  the 
tlons  and  practices  of  employment  i 
this  set  and  may  Inspect  such  places 
such  transcripts  thereof)    and 
practices,  or  matters  as  he  may  deei^ 
determine  whether  any  perstm  has 
any  proTlslon  of  this  act  or  any 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  proTteloi^ 
regulations  thereunder,  or  in 
a  basis  for  recommending  further 
ters  to  which  this  act  relates. 

"(b)  Pot  the  pxirpoae  of  any 
under  this  act,  a  wage  and  hour 
or  any  oflBoer  or  employee  of  the 
nated  by  hlzn,  is  empowered  to 
subpena  witnesses,   compel  their 
require  the  production  of  any  bookh, 
other  records  of  any  employer  deemel 
inqiilry.     Wltnasses   appearing   befas 
ofllcer  or  employee  designated  by  hhxf. 
the  Admtnlstratar.  shall  be  entitled 
the  Admlnlsferator  may  by  rules  and 

"(c)  In  case  at  eontumacy  by.  or 
to.  any  peraon,  th*  Administrator, 
mlttee.  as  the  eaa*  may  be,  may  Invoke 
United  States  In  th*  J\uisdlctlon  of 
proceeding  Is  carrtod  on.  or  where 
on  bustness.  In  reqolrtnc  the 
nasns  and  tbe  producClan  of  books 
other  reeords.    8udi  court  may  issue 
to  tvptv  tafon  tbs  wage  and 
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hearing   held   pvirsuant   to 


.on  thereof  in  the  Fed- 
as  may  be  provided  In 


at  any  time  In  the  light 

a  labor-standard  order  pre- 

90  days'  notice  from   the 

any  change  la  made  efjec- 

lours.  I 


^all   l)e  made,   modified,   ex- 
hearing   held   pursuant   to  this 
I  ,t  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Administrator's  own  motion 
orgahlzatlon  or  any  person  having 
tte  Administrator)   filed  In  ac- 
1he   Administrator   shall    pre- 
why  such  hearing  should  t)e 
and  may  be  held  before  the 
ployee  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Approp  iate  records  of  such  hearing 
shstl  not  be  bound  by  any  t«ch- 


txarmoirr 

his  discretion  may  Investi- 

hours.  and  other  condl- 

any  occupation  subject  to 

and  such  records  tand  make 

such   facts,   conditions, 

necessary  or  appropriate  to 

\iolated  or  Is  about  to  violate 

la^or -standard  order,  or  to  aid 

of  this  act,   in  prescribing 

obtaldlng  Information  to  serve  as 

lef  islatlon  concerning  the  ntat- 


Wkge 
admJQlBter 
atl  endance. 


or  any  other  proceeding 

ci>mmittee.  the  Administrator. 

and  Hottr  Division  desig- 

oaths  and  affirmations, 

take  evidence,   and 

papers,  correspondence,  or 

relevant  or  material  to  the 

ths   Administrator    or  any 

In  obedience  to  subpenas  of 

to  such  fees  and  mileage  as 

regulations  prescribe. 

al  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued 
>r  the  wage  and  hotir  com- 
the  aid  of  any  court  of  the 
which  such  investigation  or 
^ueh  person  resides  or  carries 
and  testimony  of  wit- 
papers,  oonrespondenoe,  and 
an  order  requiring  such  per- 
iour  oommlttee.  or  before  the 
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Administrator,  or  officer  or  employee  designated  by  him,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  to  produce  records.  If  <md  ordered,  or  to  give  testi- 
mony touching  the  matter  under  Investigation  or  In  question:  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  In  any  such  case 
may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  district  whereof  such  person  is  an 
Inhabitant  or  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

'•(d)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending  and  testifying 
or  from  producing  books,  papers,  correspondence,  or  other  records 
and  documents  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to  in- 
criminate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  but  no 
individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subject  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture for  or  on  account  of  any  transactions,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  is  compelled  to  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrlmmaiion,  except  th.nt  such  Individual  so  testify- 
ing shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment  for 
perjury  committed  in  so  testifying 

"ENFORCEMEirr 

"Sic.  12,  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Administrator  that  any 
person  is  engaged  or  about  to  engage  In  any  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
act,  or  of  any  provision  of  any  labor-standard  order,  he  may  In 
his  discretion  bring  an  action  in  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  such  art  or  practice  and  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  this  act  or  with  such  labor-standard  order,  and  upon 
a  prop)er  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction  or  decree 
or  restralnmg  order  shall  be  prant«i  without  bond.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  transmit  such  evidence  as  may  be  available  concern- 
ing such  acts  or  practices  to  the  Attorney  General,  who.  In  his 
discretion,  may  institute  the  appropriate  criminal  proceedings 
under  this  act. 

"RECOSDS;      L.\BE13 

"Sic.  13.  (a)  Every  emp'.oypr  subject  to  any  provision  of  this 
act  or  of  a  labor-standard  order  Bhall  make,  keep,  and  preserve 
such  records  of  the  pers<.ms  employed  by  him;  and  the  wages, 
hours,  and  other  conditions  and  practices  of  employment  main- 
tained by  him  and  shall  preserve  such  records  for  such  periods 
of  time,  and  shall  make  such  reports  therefrom  to  the  Adminis- 
trator as  the  Adminl-strator  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  or  order 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  or  the  regulations  or  orders  th-Tcunder,  Every  em- 
ployer subject  to  a  labor-standard  order  shall  V.et-p  a  copy  of  such 
order  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  In  every  room  in  which  em- 
ployees in  any  occupation  subject  to  such  order  are  employed, 
and  a  schedule  of  hours  of  employment  nn  a  form  published  by 
the  Administrator  shall  contain  the  maximum  number  of  hours 
each  employee  is  to  be  employed  during  «^ach  day  of  the  week 
with  the  total  hours  per  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and 
stopping  work,  and  the  beginning  and  end  nf  periods  allotted  for 
meals.  If  more  than  one  schedule  of  hours  Is  In  operation  at 
a  particular  plare  of  employrr.rnt,  the  posted  schedule  shall  con- 
tain the  names  of  the  employees  working  on  the  dlfTerent  shifts 
and  shall  indicate  the  hoi;rs  required  for  each  employee  or  group 
of  employees.  The  presence  of  any  employee  at  the  place  of 
employment  at  any  other  hnurs  than  tho.se  stated  In  the  schedule 
applying  to  him  shall  be  deemed  prlnaa  facie  evidence  of  viola- 
tion of  such  order,  unless  such  employee  Is  receiving  the  over- 
time rate  provided  In  section  6  ( b ) .  Employers  shall  be  furnished 
copies  of  such  orders  and  forms  upon  request  without  charge. 

"(b)  No  person  other  than  the  producer  shall  be  prosecuted 
for  the  transportation,  shipment,  delivery,  or  sale  of  unfair  goods 
who  has  secured  a  representation  In  writing  from  the  person  by 
whom  the  goods  transported,  shipped,  or  delivered  were  produced, 
resident  In  the  United  States,  to  the  efTect  that  such  goods  were 
not  produced  In  violation  of  any  prrvlsicn  of  this  act.  If  such 
representation  contains  any  false  statement  of  a  material  fact,  the 
person  fximishing  the  same  shall  be  amenable  to  prosecution  and 
to  the  penalties  provided  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

"POWISS     OF    THK    SECXITA«T     OF     LABOE     AND     Or    THX    CmLDRIN'S 

BmiAU 

"Sic.  14.  (a)  So  far  as  practicable,  the  Administrator  shall 
utilize  the  Department  of  Lab<ir  for  all  the  Investigations  and 
inspections  necessary  under  section  11  (a).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  the  powers  enumerated  therein  In  the  conduct 
of  such  investigations  and  Inspections  and  shall  report  the  restilta 
thereof  to  the  Administrator 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  the  Crhief  of  the  Children's 
Bxireau  in  the  Etepartment  of  Labor,  or  any  of  hLs  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, for  all  Investigations  and  Inspections  under  section  11 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  minors  and  to  bring  all  actions 
under  section  12  to  enjoin  any  act  or  practice  which  is  unlawful  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  oppressive  child  labor. 

"aictrLATTONs;  orocbs 
"Sic.  15.  The  Administrator  shall  have  authority  from  time  to 
time,  to  make,  issue,  amend,  and  rescind  such  regulations  and 
such  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  including  but  not  limited  to  regula- 
tions defining  technical  and  trade  terms  used  in  this  act.  Among 
other  things,  the  Administrator  shall  have  authority,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  to  provide  for  the  form  and  manner  In  which  com- 
plaints may  be  filed  and  proceedings  Instituted  for  the  establishment 
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of  fair  labor  standards;  to  prescribe  the  procedure  to  be  followed  at 
any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  before  the  Administrator  or  any 
officer  or  employee  desigixated  by  him.  or  wage  and  hour  com- 
mittee appointed  by  him.  For  the  purpose  of  his  regulations  and 
orders,  the  Acniinisirator  may  classify  persona  and  matters  within 
his  Jurisdiction  and  prescribe  different  r^^quirements  for  different 
classes  of  persons  or  matters.  The  regulations  and  orders  of  the 
AdministraWM'  shall  take  effect  upon  the  publication  thereof  In 
the  Federal  Rcelstcr  or  at  such  later  date  as  the  Administrator 
shall  duect  No  pi-o\i.-.c.n  of  this  act  Imposing  any  liability  or 
dl8abl!i;y  shall  apply  to  Pny  act  done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  In 
conformity  with  any  resru  a»ion  or  order  of  the  Administrator,  not- 
withstanding that  such  -egulation  or  order  may,  after  such  act 
or  omission,  be  ainended  or  rescinded  or  be  determined  by  judicial 
or  other  authority  to  be  lr;Talid  for  any  reason. 

"vAi-mrrr  or  coNraAcrs 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  Any  prov.sion  of  any  contract,  agreement,  or  un- 
derstanding made  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of 
a  regulation  or  order  thereunder  shall  be  ntill  and  void. 

■■(b)  Any  coniract.  agreement,  understanding,  condition,  stipu- 
lation, or  provision  binding  any  person  to  waive  compliance  witli 
any  provision  of  this  act  or  with  any  regulation  or  order  there- 
under shall  be  null  said  void. 

"repaka'tion;  release  op  goods 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  If  any  employee  Is  paid  by  his  employer  a  ■wage 
lower  than  the  appllcabV;  minimum  wage  required  to  be  paid  by 
any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  a  labor-standard  order,  or  reqiiired 
to  be  paid  to  make  it  lawful  under  this  act  for  goods  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  such  <mployee  was  employed  to  be  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  or  to  compete  with  goods  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce,  such  e.-nployee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  as 
reparation  from  his  employer  the  lull  amount  of  such  nunimum 
wage  less  the  amount  a<tual!y  paid  to  him  by  the\  employer.  If 
nny  employee  is  employtKl  for  more  hoiu-s  per  week  or  per  day 
than  the  maxlmtmi  workweek  or  workday  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  a  labor-standard  order, 
he  .shall  be  entitled  to  receive  as  reparation  from  his  employer 
additional  compensation  for  the  time  that  he  was  employed  in 
excess  of  such  maximum  workweek  or  workday  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  one-half  times  the  agreed  \7age  at  which  he  was  employed  or 
the  minimum  wage,  if  aiiy,  for  such  time  established  by  this  act 
or  by  an  applicable  laboi -standard  order,  whichever  is  higher,  less 
the  amount  actually  pali  to  him  for  such  time  by  the  employer. 

"(b)  Any  employee  entitled  to  reparation  imder  this  section  may 
recover  such  reparation  :n  a  civil  action,  together  with  costs  and 
such  reasonable  attornej  's  fees  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  court. 
Any  such  claim  for  reparation  shall  not  be  the  subject  of  any 
voluntary  assignment,  eicept  to  the  Administrator  as  herein  pro- 
vided At  the  request  or  with  the  consent  of  any  employee  en- 
titled to  such  reparation,  the  Administrator  or  an  authorized  re- 
gional representative  of  the  Administrator  may  take  an  assign- 
ment of  any  claim  of  such  employee  under  this  section  In  trust 
for  the  assigning  employee  and  may  bring  any  legal  action  neces- 
sary to  collect  such  claim,  and  the  employer  shall  be  required  to 
pay  costs  and  such  reas>3nable  attorney's  fees  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  court.  Employees  entitled  to  reparations  from  the  same 
employer  may  bring  a  joint  action  to  recover  such  reparations  or. 
If  separate  actions  are  brought,  such  employees  or  the  employer 
shall  have  the  right  to  liave  such  actions  consolidated  for  trial. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  order,  exempt  any  goods  from 
the  operation  of  any  provision  cif  this  act  prohibiting  the  sale 
or  trsuisportation  of  surh  goods  in  Interstate  commerce  if  the 
Administrator  flnds  that  every  person  having  a  substantial  pro- 
prietary Interest  (as  defined  by  the  Administrator)  In  such  goods 
had  no  reason  to  b€lle^e  that  any  substandard  labor  condition 
existed  In  the  production  of  such  goods  or  that  such  exemption  is 
necessarj'  to  prevent  urdue  hardship  or  economic  waste  and  l3 
not  detrimental  to  the  jmbllc  Interest.  Any  order  of  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  subsection  shall  contain  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  AdnUnistrator  considers  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  enforcement  and  prevent  the  circumvention 
of  this  act.  In  the  case  of  goods  produced  under  any  substandard 
labor  condition  relating  to  wages  or  hours  of  employment  main- 
tained by  any  employer  having  a  substantial  proprietary  interest 
(as  defined  by  the  Administrator)  in  such  goods,  no  such  order 
shall  be  granted  unless  It  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administrator  that  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
payment,  to  every  employee  employed  by  him  in  the  productlcm  of 
such  goods  under  any  such  substandard  labor  condition,  of  the 
reparation  to  which  such  employee  is  entitled  under  this  section  on 
account  of  such  employment. 

**«KLATION   TO  OTHEH    LAWS 

"Sbc.  18.  No  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  or  order 
thereunder  shall  Justify  noncompliance  with  any  Federal  or  Stats 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  establishing  a  minimum  wage  higher 
than  a  nunimum  wage  established  under  this  act  or  a  maximum 
workweek  lower  than  a  maximum  workweek  established  under  this 
act,  or  otherwise  regulating  the  conditions  of  emplojrment  In  any 
occupation  and  not  in  conflict  with  a  provisicm  ot  this  act  or  a 
regulation  or  order  thereunder. 

"COMMON    CAaaiESS    NOT    LIABLE 

"Sec  19.  No  provision  of  this  act  shall  Impose  any  liability  oe 
penalty  upon  any  common  carrier  for  the  transportation  in  Inter- 


state commerce  In  the  rccular  course  of  Its  business  of  any  goods 
E^t  produced  by  such  conm:ion  carrier,  and  no  provision  of  this  act 
shall  e.\cuse  Rny  co-nmon  carrier  from  Its  obligations  to  accept  any 
goods  lor  transportation. 

"COTTBT    EEVIBW    Of   ORnERS 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  act  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  m  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  for  any  circuit 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  pirliiclpal  place  of  busi- 
ness. CH-  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  filing  In  such  cotxrt,  within  60  days  after  '.he  entry 
of  such  order,  a  written  petition  prayLag  that  the  order  of  the 
Administrator  be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In  part.  A. 
copy  of  such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  thereupon  the  Administrator  shall  certify  and  file  In 
the  court  a  trarujcript  of  the  record  upon  which  the  order  cx»n- 
plained  of  was  entered.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  transcript  such 
court  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  affirm,  modify,  or  set 
aside  such  order  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  review  by  the  cotu-t 
shall  be  limited  to  questions  of  law,  and  findings  of  fact  by  the 
Administrator  when  supported  by  evidence  shall  be  conclusive 
unless  It  shall  appear  that  the  findings  of  the  Administrator  are 
arbitrary  or  capricious.  No  objection  to  the  order  of  tlie  Admin- 
istrator shall  be  considered  by  the  court;  unless  such  objection 
thall  have  been  tirged  before  the  Administrator  or  unless  there 
were  reasonable  grotuids  for  failure  so  to  do.  If  application  is 
made  to  the  coiirt  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
it  is  shown  to  the  satisfiictiGn  of  tlae  cotirt  that  such  additional 
evidence  may  materially  affect  the  result  of  the  proceeding  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  fai  ure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence in  the  proceeding  before  the  Admln;strator.  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Administrator 
and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper. 
The  Administrator  may  modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts  by  rea- 
son of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  with  the 
court  such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  if  supports  by  evi- 
dence shall  be  concltislve.  and  his  recommendation.  If  any  for  the 
modifications  or  setting  aside  of  the  original  order.  The  judgment 
and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  United  State's  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  in  sections  23«  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C,  title  28,  sees.  346  and  ;J47) 

■■(b)  The  conmiencement  of  proceedln^ts  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not.  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Administrator's  order.  The  court  shall  not  grant  any 
stay  of  a  labor-standard  order  relating  to  wages  or  hourp  unless 
the  jjerson  complaining  of  such  order  shall  file  In  court  an  under- 
taking with  a  surety  or  sureties  satlsfactDry  to  the  court  lor  the 
payment  to  the  employee-S  subject  to  the  order  of  the  reparation 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  under  section  17  in  the  event 
that  the  order  should  be  upheld. 

"JTTRISDICTION   OF  OFTENSES    AND  BUTrS 

"Sec.  21.  The  district  courts  of  the  Lnlted  States  shall  havs 
jurisdiction  of  violations  of  this  act  or  the  regtiJatlons  or  orders 
thereunder,  and,  concurrently  with  Statf  and  Territorial  courts, 
of  all  suits  in  equity  and  actions  at  law  brought  to  enforce  any 
liability  or  duty  created  by,  or  to  enjoin  any  violation  of,  this  act 
or  the  regulations  or  orders  thereunder.  Any  crtmlnal  proceeding 
may  be  brought  In  the  district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction 
constituting  the  violation  or  an  element  thereof  occurred.  Any 
suit  or  action  to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty  created  by  or  to 
enjoin  any  violation  of.  this  act,  or  refrulations  or  orders  there- 
under, may  be  brought  In  any  such  district  or  in  the  district 
wherein  the  defendant  is  an  Inhabitant  or  transacts  btisiness, 
and  process  in  such  cases  may  be  bcn'ed  in  any  district  in  which 
the  defendant  Is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business  or  wherever 
the  defendant  may  be  found.  Judgments  and  decrees  so  rendered 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  In  sections  128  and  240  of 
the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  title  28,  sees.  225  and 
347).  and  section  7.  as  amended,  of  the  act  entititd  'An  act  to 
establish  a  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,'  ap- 
proved February  9.  1693  (D  C.  Code,  title  18.  sec  26 1 ,  No  crsts 
shall  be  assessed  against  the  Administrator  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  act  brought  by  or  against  the  Administrator  in  any  court. 

"PENALTIES 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully  perlorms  or  aids  or  abets 
In  the  performamce  of  any  act  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act  or  who  willfully  falls  or  omits  to  pertorm  any  act. 
duty,  or  obligation  required  by  this  act  to  oe  performed  by  him 
shp.ll  be  gruilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction.  sh;JI  be 
fined  not  more  than  |5(X)  or  imprisoned  lor  not  more  than  6 
months,  or  both.  Where  the  employment  ol  an  employee  in  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  a  labor-standard  onler  la 
unlawful,  each  employee  so  employed  in  violation  of  such  provi- 
sion shall  constlttite  a  separate  offense.  No  person  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned under  this  subsection  except  for  an  offense  committed 
after  the  conviction  of  such  person  for  a  prior  violation  o:'  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  wlllfxilly  makes  any  statement  or  en'Lry  In 
any  application,  report,  or  record  filed  or  kept  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  or  any  regulation  or  order  thereunder,  icnow- 
Ing  such  statement  or  entiy  to  be  false  In  any  material  n^spect 
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ihall  be  staity  at  a  misdemeanor  and, 
fined    not   more   than   $500   or 
months,  or  both. 

~(c>    Any  employer   who   willfully 
manner  diarrtminatea  against  any 
has  ftled  any  complaint  or  Instituted 
any   Investigation  or  proceeding  undei 
has  testlfled  or  Is  about  to  testify  In 
ceeding.  or  has  served  or  Is  about  to 
inlttee.  or  because  sudi  employer 
done  or  may  do  any  of  said  acts,  shall 
and.  upon  conviction,  shall  be  flned 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 

"(d)   Any  person   who,  without  Just 
to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer 
duce  book?,  papers,  correspondence,  or 
Its  power  so  to  do.  In  obedience  to  a 
this  act.  shall  be  guUty  of  a 
Bhall  be  subject  to  a  flne  of  not  more 
ment  for  not  more  than  8  months,  or 

"(e)   No  producer.  marfUfacturer.  or 
for  shipment   In   Interstate  commerce 
esUblishment  situated   In  the  United 
within  30  days  prior  to  the  removal 
oppressive  child  labor  has  been  emplo; 
cutlon  and  conviction  of  a  defendant 
for  shipment  of  any  goods  under  the 
shall  be  a  bar   to  any  f\irther  prosecution 
fendant  for  shipments  or  deliveries  for 
before  the  beginning  of  said  prosecution 


empl  oyee 


any 


belle  res 


n^t 


mlsdem  sanor 


jed: 


"sxruLABun  r 


a 


clrc  arastances 
shall 
the 


"Sh:.  23.    If  any  provision  of  this 
order  theT<*imder  or  the  application 
■on  or  circumstances  shall  be  held  Irivalld 
act  and  the  application  of  such  provjslon 
regulation  or  order  to  persons  or 
as    to    which    It    Is    held    Invalid 
Without  limiting  the  generality  of 
of  this   act  or  any  regulation  or  ord^r 
Invalid   insofar   as   it  gives  any  etfec; 
condition  or  requires  the  maintenance 
on  the  part  of  any  person  or  in  any 
tlon  of  such  provision  of  this  act  or 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby  insofar 
ether  substandard  labor  condition  or 
any   other   fair   labor   standard   on 
or   In   the   same  clrcunutances,  or 
to  the  same  substandard  labor  condition 
nance  of  the  same  fair  labor  standaid 
person  or  in  any  other  clrcumstance< 

"DTBCnVE    DATE   Or   ACT 


"Sm   34.    This  act  shall  take  effect 
provision  requiring  the  maintenance 
giving   any  effect   to  any  substandard 
effect  until  the  one  hundred  and 
ment  of  this  act.  and  no  labor-si 
prior  to  that  day." 


December  14 


upon  conviction,  shall  b* 
for  not   more   than   8 


discharges   or    In   any   other 
because  such  employee 
or  caused  to  be  instituted 
or  related  to  this  act.  or 
such  investigation  or  pro- 
serve  on  an  advisory  com- 
that  such  employee  has 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
more  than  91.000  or  im- 
Ijoth. 
cause,  shall  fall  or  refuse 
lawful  Inquiry  or  to  pro- 
other  records,  if  In  his  or 
rubpena  Issued  pursuant  to 
and  upon  conviction 
than  $500  or  to  imprison- 
both. 

dealer  shall  ship  or  deliver 

any  goods  produced   in  an 

States   in   or   about   which 

such  goods  therefrom  any 

Provided.  That  a  prose- 

:or  the  shipment  or  delivery 

xinditlons  herein  prohibited 

against  the   same   de- 

shlpment  of  any  such  goods 


ict  or  of  any  regulation  or 

such  provision  to  any  per- 

the  remainder  of  the 

of  this  act  or  of  such 

other  than  those 

not    be    affected    thereby. 

foregoing,  if  any  provision 

thereunder  shall   be   held 

to  any   substandard  labor 

of  any  fair  labor  standard 

clrciimstances.  the  appllra- 

of  such  regulation  or  order 

u  It  gives  any  effect  to  any 

requires  the  malntenanca  of 

part   of    the   same   person 

as    It    gives    any    efflect 

or  requires  the  mainte- 

on  the  jMirt  of  any  other 


tie 
In  Bof  ar 


immediately,  except  that  no 

jf  any  fair  labor  standard  or 

labor  condition  shall   take 

twjentleth  day  after  the  enact- 

d  order  shall  be  effective 


itan  dar 


Mr.  FISH.    liCr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
dress  the  Houae  for  30  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obje<ttioci 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   PISH.    Mr.   Speaker.  I 
House  that  218  Members  have 
tlon  199,  discharging  the  Rules 
consideraiion  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Ludlow  amendment  to 
referendum  on  war. 


thi 


tusk  unanimous  consent!  to 

and  include  therein  oer- 

the  Department  of  Labor. 


Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
extend  the  remarks  I  made  toda3 
tain  charts  and  data  published  by 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objeqtion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Speaker 
to  extend  the  remarks  I  made  in  V.  \e  Committee  of  the  Whole 
this  afternoon  and  Include  therejhi  excerpts  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  the  N.  R. 
from  the  testimony  of  Assistant 
at  the  hearings  en  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

nOtMXSSIOll  TO  ABMKkS  THI  HOUSS 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 


A.  case,  as  well  as  excerpts 
Attorney  General  Jackson 


unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
to  the  request  of  the 

dMre 


sgned 


to  announce  to  the 

House  Joint  ResQlu- 

Cbmmittee  from  the  further 

jjrovlding  for  consideration 

Constitution  providiDs  a 


XXTZNSION    OF    ROrlARKS 

Mr.  Babrt  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  own  remarks  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  McPARLANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  include  therein  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Texas 
and  my  reply  thereto. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CTTRON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  cer- 
tain tables  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objef^tion. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen  and  Mr.  Kenney  a^ked  and  were  given 
permission  to  extend  their  ovm  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  TR.ANSUE.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   a.sk   unanimous   consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein. 
a  poem  dedicated  to  world  peace,  by  Thomas  H.  Howard,  a 
constituent  in  my  district. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  M'chiRan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOOD.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     Tlie  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Havr  all  Mrmbers  been  granted  the  ripht  to 
extend  their  own  remarks  on  the  pending  wage  and  hour 
biU? 

The  SPEAKER.  Permi.ssion  ha.s  already  been  granted  to 
all  Members  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  pending  bill. 
The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  if  Members  desire 
to  incorporate  in  their  remarks  extraneous  or  additional 
matter,  special  permi.ssion  will  have  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Is  this  permission  for  5  days  or  for  the  rest 
of  the  session? 

The  SPEAKER.  F*ive  legislative  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  corisideration  of  the  bill. 

PERMISSION    TO   .ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
•gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just  arrived  in  the 
Chamber.  I  understand  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
announced  the  completion  of  the  signing  of  names  to  the 
discharge  petition  to  bring  before  the  House  the  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  199  •  which  proposes  to  give  the  people  of 
America  the  right  to  vote  on  participation  in  foreign  wars. 

I  want  to  thank  those  who  have  signed  the  petition  and 
to  say  to  those  who  have  not  done  so  that  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rule  I  shall  be  in  control  of  the  time,  and  will  be 
very  just  to  all  who  desire  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  or  in 
favor  of  the  proposal.  This  opens  a  great  peace  discussion, 
which  I  believe  will  be  very  salutary  for  the  country.  [Ap- 
plause. 1 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  how 
much  time  is  allowed  for  discussion  under  the  rule? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  the  petition 
has  been  flled  so  long  I  have  almost  forgotten  the  terms  of 
the  resolution,  but  I  believe  the  rule  provides  for  6  hours  of 
debate.  May  I  say,  however,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  a 
most  liberal  allowance  of  time,  8  hours  or  any  further  amount. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  dealing  with  a 
subject  that  is  uppermost  in  all  of  our  minds — war  and  how 
to  keep  out  of  it.  There  should  be  a  wide  latitude  of  discus- 
sion, so  that  all  who  desire  to  present  views  may  have  their 
opportunity. 


il 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary 


The  SPEAKER. 
Mr.  PATMAN. 
The  SPEAKER. 
Mr.  PATMAN. 


Mr.  SL^MNERS  of  Texas. 
Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  How  much  time  is  allowed  for 
debate  on  a  motion  to  discharge  a  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  a  measure? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  state,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that  xmder  the  dis- 
charge rule  only  20  minutes  are  allowed  on  the  motion  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution,  one-half  controlled  by  those  in  favor  of  and 
one-half  those  opposed  to  the  motion  to  discharge  the 
committee. 

The  Chair  has  before  him  the  resolution  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  observes  that  the  resolution  it- 
self provides  not  to  exceed  6  hours  of  general  debate  in  the 
event  the  matter  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  If  the  Ludlow  resolution  comes  before 
the  House  and  a  vote  is  finally  taken,  is  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  House  required  to  pass  the  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  any  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Therefore,  in  order  to  pass  the  Ludlow 
resolution  the  House  will  have  to  pass  it  by  a  two -thirds 
vote? 

Undoubtedly. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  gentleman  will  state  it. 
It  is  my  understanding  this  resolution  may 
come  up  on  the  second  or  fourth  Monday  of  the  month,  pro- 
viding 7  legislative  days  have  elapsed  before  such  second  or 
fourth  Monday.  This  being  so,  the  resolution  could  not 
come  up  for  consideration  until  the  second  Monday  in 
January,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fourth  Monday  in 
December  will  be  the  27th. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  state  to  the  gentleman 
the  Chair  has  no  calendar  before  him,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
calculation.  The  Chair  may  say  further  the  7  days  begin 
to  run  as  of  this  date. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  improbable  we  shall  be  in  session  on 
the  27th. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  can  make  no  statement  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  correct 
In  understanding  this  discharge  petition  is  aimed  at  the 
Committee  on  Rules? 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  "Hie  resolution  seems  to  be  aimed  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another 
example  of  the  anomalous  situation  caused  by  the  method  of 
legislating  by  petition.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
about  that  in  the  minds  of  representatives  of  the  press  as 
well  as  Memb^s  of  the  House.  The  Committee  on  Rules  was 
never  intended  to  be  Included  in  any  such  discharge  rule, 
because  no  bills  are  ever  before  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It 
is  not  a  legislative  committee.  Por  instance,  the  committee 
has  never  heard  of  this  matter.  "Hie  bill  has  not  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  How  the  Rules 
Committee  can  be  discharged  in  any  reasonable  or  parlia- 
mentary sense  I  cannot  imagine. 

Take  the  case  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  That  bill  was 
pending  on  the  calendar  and  would  have  been  reached  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  business  of  the  House.  I  do  not  know 
yet  from  what  the  Rules  Committee  was  discharged;  but  as 
to  this  monstrosity,  the  present  petition,  this  bill  is  still  pend- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  it  has  never  come 


tx^fore  the  Rules  Committee,  which  has  never  heard  or  had 
any  knowledge  of  it.  How  the  Committee  on  Rules  can  be 
discharged  from  the  consideration  of  such  a  bill  I  cannot 
divine.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  any  reason  for  the  existence  of 
such  an  anomalous  parliamentary  procedure. 

Mr.  SNELL  and  Mr.  LUDLOW  rose. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SNTlILL.  The  gentleman  has  stated  the  parliamentary 
inquiry  I  was  about  to  submit  to  the  Speaker  with  respect 
to  how  they  can  discharge  tlie  Rules  Committee  from  the 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Well,  we  are  living  in 
strange  days  of  parliamentary  procedure.  I  will  admit. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  rules  of  the  House  are  elaborately  set  forth 
In  the  book  of  rules.  This  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  we  are  following  a  pjerfectly  proper  parliamentary 
procedure. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Why  did  not  the  gentle- 
man direct  his  petition  against  the  recalcitrant  committee 
which  has  his  bill?     [Laughter.  1 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  discharge 
the  Rules  Committee  when  the  bill  is  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  there  is  nothing  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  It  can  be  done  because  of 
a  misconception  of  parliamentary  procedure  which  wa^  put 
into  the  discharge  rule  and  which  everybody  agreed  should 
have  been  yanked  out  of  there  years  ago.  There  Is  just  as 
much  sense  in  this  procedure  as  there  was  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Rules  Committee  for  not  repwrting  the  wage  auid  hour 
bill  when  it  was  already  on  the  calendar  awaitmg  disposition 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Tliis  is  worse,  because  the  bill  was  not  Ijef ore 
your  committee. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  This  is  somewhat  worse; 
yes. 

Mr.  SNELL.  It  is  a  great  deal  worse,  because  it  would 
seem  that  you  cannot  discharge  a  committee  from  the  con- 
sideration of  something  it  has  not  before  it. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    I  yield, 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  If  the  motion  had  been  flled  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  then  the  gentleman 
might  have  been  compelled  to  obtain  218  signatures  to 
another  petition  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  No;  the  bill  would  go  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  And  be  called  up  in  another  year  or 
two. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  Is  one  of 
those  impatient  young  men  who  wants  everything  done 
overnight. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  December  15,  1937,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


MOTION  TO  DISCHARGE  COMMTITEE 

April  6,  1937. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Pursuant  to  clause  4  of  rule  XXVn,  I,  Hon.  Louis  Ludlow, 
move  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  165)  entitled  "A  resolu- 
tion to  make  House  Joint  Resolution  199.  a  Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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states  to  provide  for  a  Teferendum 
business,"  which  was  referred  to 
1937.  in  support  of  which  motion 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  alfii 


sjild 
tie 


I 


1.  Louis  Ludlow.  72. 
2    Herman  P.  Kopplemann.  73. 

3.  Hamilton  Pish.  74. 

4.  Henry  C.  Luckey.  75. 
6.  Pred  Biermann.  76. 
C  Knute  Hill.  77. 
7  Thomas  F.  Ford.  78. 
8.  Ed.  I2ac.  79. 

5.  Harold  Knutson.  80. 

10.  James  C.  Oliver.  81. 

11.  R.  T.  Buckler.  82. 

12.  Martin  F.  Smith.  83. 

13.  Benjamin  Jarrett  84. 

14.  Clare  E.  Hoffman.  85. 

15.  William  A.  Ashbrook.  86. 

16.  Maury  Maverick.  87. 

17.  Matthew  A.  Dunn.  88. 

18.  Wright  Patman.  89. 

19.  J.  O.  Polk.  90. 

20.  Henry  Voorhis.  91. 

21.  John  M.  Coffee.  92. 

22.  Brooks  Fletcher.  93. 

23.  Wilbum  Cartwrtght.  94. 
24    Anthony  Fleger.  95. 

25.  Compton  I.  White.  96. 

26.  Otha  D.  Wearin.  97. 

27.  Martin  L.  Sweeney.  98. 
2S.  Flnly  H.  Gray.  99. 
39.  Henry  O.  Teigan.  100. 

30.  Charles  H.  Leavy.  101. 

31.  Paul  J.  Kvale.  102. 

32.  W.  D.  McFarlane.  103. 

33.  Virginia  E.  Jenckes.  104. 

34.  William  T.  Schulte.  105. 

35.  John  M.  Houston.  106. 
38.  Usher  L.  Burdick,  107. 

37.  H.  P.  Fulmer.  108. 

38.  Franck  R.  Havenner.  109. 

39.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow.  no. 

40.  Thomas  CMalley.  ill. 

41.  B.  J.  Gehrmann.  112. 

42.  William  Lemke.  113. 
43   A.  Leonard  Allen.  114. 

44.  John  K.  Griffith.  115. 

45.  Matthew  J.  Merritt  .         ne. 

46.  Edward  W.  Patterson.         117. 

47.  Edward  C.  Eicher.  118. 

48.  Gerald  J.  Bolleau.  119. 

49.  John  T.  Bernard.  120. 

50.  Merlin  Hull.  121. 
51  Rasrmond  J.  Cannon.  122. 
52.  Robert  Crosser.  123. 
63.  Richard  J.  Welch.  124. 

54.  Jerry  J.  OConnell.  125. 

55.  A.  G.  Rutherford-  126. 

56.  Joe  Hendricks.  127. 

57.  Francis  H.  Case.  128. 

58.  John  R.  Murdock.  129. 

59.  W   H.  Larrabee.  130. 

60.  Harry  Sauthofl.  131. 

61.  Fred  H.  Hildebrandt.  132. 

62.  Robert  Allen.  133. 

63.  James  W.  Mott.  134. 

64.  W.  S.  Jacobscn.  135. 

65.  John  J.  Delaney.  136. 

66.  William  P.  Connery.  Jr.        137. 

67.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill.  138. 

68.  Robert  F.  Rich.  139. 

69.  John  Steven  McOroarty.      140 

70.  Glenn  Grlswold.  141 

71.  N.  M.  Mason.  142 


G  ardner 


P-ank 
George 
Donald 
Piul 


V  arren 

•W.  P. 

Claries 

Cj 

V 

Eugene 

J)sep*i 

Vinc( 

^an 

Fred 

J»mes 


( >n  war,  a  special  order  of 
committee  March  24, 
undersigned  Members 
their  signatures,  to  wit: 
R.  Withrow. 
Crowther. 
J.  Schneider. 
L.  OTocle. 
W.  Shafer.  j 

Michael  J.  Stack. 
Tnomas  R.  Amlie. 

O.  Magnuson. 
Lambertson. 
W.  Tobey. 
Caroline  OT)ay. 
J.  Fitzgerald. 
B.  Crowe. 
E.  Casey. 
Vincent  F.  Harrington. 
Wood  Honeyman. 
A.  Hartley. 
A.  Shanley. 
Ejdward  A.  Kenney. 
F.  O'Connor. 
^Irthur  B.  Jenks. 

Arthur  Anderson, 
Augiist  H.  AndreseiL 
qliflord  R.  Hope. 
S.  Guyer. 
Will  Taylor. 
Arthur  W.  Aleshire. 
(reorge  W.  Johnson. 
John  P.  Dockweiler. 
Byron  N.  Scott.  | 

Ben  Cravens. 
Joseph  A.  Gtevagan. 
Ralph  O.  Brewster.        ' 
Elmer  J.  Rsran.  j 

Prank  Carlson. 
Charles  A.  Wolverton. 
Michael  J.  Kirwan. 
Edward  H.  Rees. 
J.  E.  Rankin. 
Edward  L.  O'Neill 
Don  Gingery. 
Leo  E.  Allen. 
Ralph  E.  Church. 
James  McAndrews. 
Harold  G.  Mosicr. 
Frank  W.  Towey,  Jr. 
James  J.  Lanzetta. 
Prank  W.  Boykin. 
Nat  Pat  ton. 
James  Wolfenden, 
Charles  R.  Eckert. 
Jed  Jrhnson. 
John  J.  Boylan. 
Jennings  Randolph. 
William  P.  Allen. 
Earl  C.  Michener. 
John  Luecke. 
Elmer  H.  Wene. 
Hugh  M.  Rigney. 
D.  Lane  Powers. 
Walter  M.  Pierce. 
J.  W.  Robinson. 
Prank  C.  Kniffin. 
Henry  Ellenbogen. 
George  N.  Seger. 
J.  Roland  Kinzer. 
Alfred  P.  Belter. 
Lewis  M.  Long. 
Sam  C.  Masslngale. 
Noble  J.  Gregory. 
John  McSweeney. 


143.  Lewis  L.  Boyer. 

144.  Wimam  H.  Sutphin. 

145.  Ross  A.  Collins. 

146.  Fred  L.  Crawford. 

147.  Kent  E.  Keller. 

148.  Thoma.s  A.  Jenkins. 

149.  Harry  P.  Beam. 

150.  Morgan  G.  Sanders. 

151.  Karl  Stefan. 

152.  James  M.  Mead. 

153.  R.  S.  McKeough. 

154.  Monrad  C.  Wallgren. 

155.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 

156.  Dewey  Short. 

157.  Frank  E.  Hook. 

158.  Abe  Murdock. 

159.  C.  L.  Garrett. 

160.  Edward  A.  Kelly. 

161.  Aime  J.  Forand. 

162.  James  H.  Gildea. 

163.  George  G.  Sadowskl 

164.  A.   J.   Elliott. 

165.  Charles  Kramer. 

166.  George  B.  Kelly. 

167.  Orvilie  Zimmerman, 

168.  Charles  N.  Cro.sby. 

169.  J.  Hardin  Peterson. 

170.  Harry  R.  Sheppard. 

171.  R.  T.  Wood. 

172.  John  M.  Robsion. 

173.  Richard  M.  Simpson. 

174.  John  M.  O'Connell. 

175.  Geo.  A  Dondero. 

176.  Will   Rogers. 

177.  Lyndon  Johnson. 

178.  William  B.  Barry. 

179.  J.  G.  Scrugham. 

180.  Pred  Cximmings. 
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181.  Prank  L.  Kloeb. 

182.  J    B.  Shannon. 

183.  Thomas  C.  Hennings, 

184.  W.  R.  Pcage 

185  Charles  A.  Plumley. 

186.  Guv  J.  Swope. 

187.  M.  K.  Reilly. 

188.  Albert  Thomas. 

189.  William  I.  Siro\ach. 

190.  John  H.  Tolan. 

191.  Emmet  ONeal. 

192.  J.  Harold  Flannery. 

193.  Mary  T.  Norton. 

194.  Arthur  D.  Healey. 

195.  Joseph  Gray. 

196.  J.  O    Frrnandez. 

197.  James  I.  Farley. 

198.  John  F.  Hunter. 
199    Martin  Dies. 

200.  Donald  H.  McLean. 

201.  FYancts  D.  Culkin. 

202.  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

203.  Bruce  Barton. 

204.  Roy  O.  Woodruff. 

205.  C.  C.  Dowell. 

206.  Harry  L.  Haines. 

207.  Mp.rtin  J.  Kennedy. 
203.  L.  Arends. 

209.  EuKene  J.  Keogh. 

210.  Lawrence  E.  Imhoff. 

211.  Andrew  J.  Transue, 

212.  J.  W.  Ditter. 

213.  Carroll  Reece. 

214.  Albert  E.  Carter. 

215.  W.  L.  Nelson. 

216.  Rene  L.  DeRouen. 

217.  Charles  R.  Clason. 


218.  Dudley  White. 

This  motion  was  entered  upon  the  JournaJ,  entered  in  the 
CoNGKEssioN.^L  RECORD  With  .Signatures  thereto,  and  referred 
to  the  Calendar  of  Motions  to  Discharge  Committees,  Decem- 
ber 14.  1937. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 
coMMrrrEE  on  merchant  mvrine  .\nd  rrsHERira 
The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish-rirs  Committee  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532,  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  room  219. 
House  Office  Building,  on  Wedriosday,  Dtcomber  15.  1937, 
at  10  a.  m. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  IMMICR.ATTON   AND  N.^TUR.'U.IZATION 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  in  room  445,  House  Office  Building, 
at  10:30  a.  m.,  en  Wednesday,  Dtxember  15.  1937,  for  hear- 
ing on  H.  R.  8549,  for  public  corusidei-ation  of  bill  to  deny 
United  States  citizenship  to  persons  advocating  government 
by  dictatorship. 

COMMITTEE   ON   THE   jrDICT.\RY 

There  will  be  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  room  346,  House  Office  Building,  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, December  15,  1937,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 199,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  a  referendum  on  war. 

The  Special  Bankruptcy  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  Frazier- 
Lemke  bill  iS.  2215)  to  amend  section  75  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  room  at  346.  House  Office 
Building,  on  Friday.  December  17,  1937.  at  10  a.  m. 

COMMrrTEB    ON    INTERSTATE    AND    FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Crosser's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m..  Thursday,  December  16,  1937.     Business  to  be  consid- 
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ered:  Hearing  on  House  Joint  Resolution  389,  distribution 
and  sale  of  motor  vehicles. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Maloney's  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  December  16.  1937.  Business  to  be  consid- 
ered: Hearing  on  S.  1261,  through -routes  bill. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Martin's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m.,  Tue.sday.  January  4,  1938.  Business  to  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  sales-tax  bills,  H.  R.  4722  and  H.  R.  4214. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  11, 
1938.  Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing  on  S.  69,  train- 
lenpths  bill. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  legislation  relative  to  appropriations  for  the 
year  1939  for  Federal-aid  highways,  secondary  or  feeder 
roads,  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  forest  highways,  roads, 
and  trails,  and  public-land  highways;  to  the  Committee  on 
Roads. 

891.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting the  bill  iS.  2629)  to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands 
between  the  city  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  the  United  States, 
with  a  proposed  amendment  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Minnesota:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8698)  to 
promote  efficiency,  progress,  peace,  and  fair  competition  in 
business  and  industry;  to  establish  fair  standards  of  wages, 
employment,  and  conditions  and  periods  of  employment;  to 
reward  compliance  and  penalize  noncompliance  with  fair 
labor  standards;  to  provide  for  maximum  local  autonomy  in 
relations  between  employers  and  employees;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Com-inittee  on  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARLAN:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8699)  to  prohibit  the  In- 
terstate transportation  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in 
certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KING:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8700)  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  judges  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma  (by  departmental  request) : 
A  bill  »H.  R.  8701*  relating  to  the  tribal  and  individual 
affairs  of  the  Osage  Indians  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAMNECK:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8702)  to  extend  the  act 
of  December  17,  1919,  granting  gratuities  to  dependents  of 
members  of  the  Regular  Army  dying  from  wounds  or  dis- 
ca^  to  certain  Air  Corps  Reserve  Officers.  United  States 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOEHNE:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8703)  for  the  relief  of 
Earle  Embrey:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  DEMPSEY:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8704)  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Lillie  Liston;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Also,  a  bill  'H.  R.  8705)  for  the  rehef  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  W.  Trent:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  EBERHARTER:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8706)  for  the  relief 
of  Robert  John  Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Maryland:  A  bill  <H.  R.  8707)  for  the 
rehef  of  Grace  S.  Taylor;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
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By  Mr.  POLK:  A  bill  fH.  R.  8708)  granting  a  pension  to 
Blanche  Acton;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  SCRUGHAM:  A  bill  tH.  R.  8709)  to  proude  for 
the  payment  of  war-nsk  insurance  to  the  dependents  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  who  lost  their  lives  at  the  tune 
the  U.  S.  S.  Lakemoor  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  on  April  11, 
1918;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT:  A  bill  iH.  R.  8710)  granting  a  pension  to 
Laura  Murray;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

3605.  By  Mr.  WELCH:  Resolution  passed  by  the  City 
Council  of  Redding,  Calif.,  requesting  the  work  on  the  Shasta 
Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

3606.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Mobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mobile.  Ala.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  labor,  dated  December  9,  1937; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3607.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Federal  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, petitioning  consideration  of  House  bill  8431;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  Service. 

3608.  By  Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON:  Petition  of  Hon. 
James  V.  Allred,  Governor  of  Texas,  and  Hon.  George  H. 
Sheppard,  comptroller  of  public  accoimts  of  Texas,  favoring 
House  bill  8045,  authorizing  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  collection  of  State  cigarette 
and  tobacco  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads. 

3609.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  concerning  the  undistributed-profits 
tsoc;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3610.  By  Mr.  COLDEN:  Petition  of  134  residents  of  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  and  vicinity,  protesting  the  IcvTing  of  any  excise 
or  processing  tax  on  wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3611.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  December  7.  1937.  urging  upon 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  to  report  out  for  action  at  this  special  ses- 
sion the  proposed  amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
now  before  Congi-ess;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

3612.  By  Mr.  SWOPE:  Petition  of  D.  A.  Robinson  and  25 
other  citizens  of  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  protesting  against  the 
le\Ting  of  any  excise  or  processing  taxes  on  primary  food 
products:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3613.  By  Mr,  POLK:  Petition  of  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Kountz, 
Vice  Mayor  Jchn  M.  Salladay,  J.  Frank  Bickett,  Charles  P. 
Schirrman,  Albert  H.  Weghorst,  councilmen  for  the  city  of 
Portsmouth,  and  submitted  by  City  Clerk  Evangeline  Justice, 
urging  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  use  their  offices  and  efforts  to  speed  financing  and  con- 
struction of  the  flood  defenses  for  the  city  of  Portsmouth, 
Scioto  County,  Ohio;   to  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 

3614.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral enclosing  copies  of  House  joint  memorials.  Senate  joint 
memorials,  and  House  memorials,  relating  to  Territorial 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Territories. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  f^ovemher  16,  1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  imanimous  consent, 
'  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calen- 
dar day  Tuesday.  December  14,  1937,  was  dispensed  with, 
1  and  the  Journal  was  approved. 
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CON 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk 
The  legislative   clerk   called   the   roll 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


of  a  quorum. 
*-llI  call  the  roll. 
and  the  loUowing 


Adams 

Axidrewa 

AAtkUriit 

Austin 

BaUey 

Banlhead 

B*rUey 

Bllbo 

BOQ« 

Borah 

Brovn.  UXcti. 

Brown.  I*.  H. 

BulU«7 

Bulow 

Burke 

ByTd 

BymM 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavea 

CoQiiaUy 

Copeiaad 


D*TlS 

(DieU-fich 
Dotukhey 
Duffy 
Blrodtf 
Frazler 
George 
Oerry 
Gibson 
Otllrtte 
OlaM 
Graves 
Gr«*n 
OvBrf 
Hale 
Harrlaon 
Hatch 
Bayden 
Berrlnc 
Hitchcock 
Holt 

JohoBon.  CmXit. 
Johiuon.  Colo. 


King 

La  Folletta 

he* 

Lodge 

Logan 

Lonergan 

Lundeen 

UcAdoo 

McCarran. 

McGUl 

McKellar 

McMarr 

Maloney 

IClIler 

Mlntoa 

Uoore 

Murray 

Necly 

Borrtj 

CMahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Plttman 


Mr.  MINTON.    I  announce  that  the 
WW  TMr.  HuGHXs]  Is  detained  from  tlie  Senate  because  of 
IDneas. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kexrt],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuutxl.  and  the  SJenator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lrwisl  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Ninety -one 
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Pope 

Badciure 

Iteyiuslds 

Russell 

SctawartK 

Schwellenbach 

Shpppard 

Ship&tead 

Smatbers 

Smnh 

Stelwer 

TbonnaB.  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Towns  end 

Truman 

Tydlnga 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

WaUh 

Wheeler 

White 

Senator  from  Dela- 


gwered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present 


MXS5ACXS  FKOU  THE  PRESJ  OISTt 

Messages   in   writing  from   the  Presilent 
States,  submitting  nominations,  were  oi 
Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one  of  his  secretarl  ^ 

RKLZU'    PROM    LIABnJTT    OP    CERTAIN   VXTXtAIfS'    ADMINISTRATION 

OmCERS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Allfairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  rellev^  disbursing  ofBcers 
and  certifying  officers  of  the  Veterans' 
liability  for  payment  where  recovery 
waived  under  existing  laws  administerfed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  which,  with  the  accon:  panying  paper,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Senators  have  an- 


of  the  United 
mmunicated  to  the 


the  Senate  a  letter 


Administration  from 
3f  such  payment  Is 


prrmoNs  and  memordls 


he 


Mr.  COPELAND  presented  a  telegrarh 
petition  from  the  Buffalo  CS.  Y.)  Brand  l 
tem&tlonal  League  for  Peace,  urging 
drawal  of  United  States  ships  and  txoop^ 
em  war  lone,  which  was  referred  to 
Foreicn  Relations. 

He  alao  presented  a  resolution  adopter 
ventioD  at  tbe  Metropolitan 
Bargaining  Agency.  Syracuse,  N.  T., 
of  the  so-called  McNary  amendment 
relief  bUl.  looUng  to  tbe  protecUon  of 
and  poultry  industrial,  which  was  order^ 

He  also  preeented  resolutloDs  adopted 
board  of  the  Scarsdale  League  of  Wompn 
dale,  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
thirteenth  assembly  districts,  of  New 
State  of  New  York,  protesting  against 
biU  (S.  3022)  to  amend  the  law  relating 
postmasters,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 


Coopera  ive 


t3 


BILLS  XKnOOVCtD 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS  and  Mr.  RADCLDTtB 
A  bill  (S.  3137)  atxthorlzing  the  State 
through  its  State  roads  commission  or 
to  construct,  maintain. 


Ycrk 
tie 


refeTed 


t  xe 


ind 


in  the  nature  of  a 
of  the  Women's  In- 
immediate  with- 
from  the  Far  East- 
the   Committee   on 


by  the  annual  con- 
Milk   Producers 
ffi^vorlng  the  adoption 
the  pending  farm 
the  livestock,  dairy, 
to  lie  on  the  table. 
by  the  executive 
Voters,  of  Scars - 
of  the  eleventh  and 
City,  both  in  the 
enactment  of  the 
to  appointment  of 
on  the  table. 


ime,  and,  by  unani- 

as  follows: 

(by  request) : 

dI  Maryland,  by  and 

successors  of  said 

ofierate  certain 


bridges  across  stream.3.  rivers,  and  navigable  waters  which 

are  wholly  cr  p-ir'iy  -.vith::-;  :hr  State;  ar,d 

A  bill  <S.  3138*  auLhcnzmK  the  State  of  Maryland,  by  ard 
through  iLs  State  roads  commission  or  the  successors  of  said 
commLssion.  to  con.strjct,  mr.intain.  and  opfrate  certain 
bridg'  s  acru-ss  streams,  rivers,  and  r.avi^i.jie  waters  which  are 
wholly  or  partly  withm  the  State;  tc  the  Ccrr.mittee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BILBO: 

A  bill  IS.  3139'  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  to  provide 
for  three  judicial  districts  for  the  State  ef  Mississippi,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POPE: 

A  bill  tS.  3140'  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  one 
additional  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LXjDGE: 

A  bill  (S.  3141*  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  E.  Hibbard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

A  bill  »S.  3142)  for  the  relief  of  Commander  Herbert  Dum- 
strey.  Chaplain  Corps,  Uruied  State.s  Navy;  to  the  ComnxiLLee 
on  Claims. 

CROP   LQiNS  TO  FARMER.S^ — fMFNDMENT 

Mr.  WHEELER  submitted  an  arr.en±nent  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  hun  to  the  bill  (S.  3043  >  to  piovide  for  loans 
to  farmers  for  crop  production  and  harvesung  during  the 
year  1938.  and  for  other  purpo.'r.es,  which  was  ordered  to  Le 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed, 

AGRICULirRAL    RELIEF — AME.VDMENTS 

Mr.  MURRAY  suhmittrd  art'.erdment-s  in'md-'^d  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  b;!]  <S.  2787'  t^  provido  an  adequate 
and  balanced  flow  of  the  m.ajor  apricultural  commodities  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  ard  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  He  en  the  tab!'-'  and  to  be  printed. 

SPECIAL    CCiTMTTTEE   TO    IWESTIGATE    rXEMPLOYMENT   AND 
RELIFF — LIMIT    OF    EX PrNnrTTF.ES 

Mr.  BYRNES  submitted  the  follov/ing  res.ilu'icn  'S.  Res. 
209 1 ,  which  was  referred  to  the  Ccmnuttee  to  Audit  and 
Control  the  Contingent  Expen,ses  of  the  Senate: 

Kc'oitrd.  Tliac  the  special  cnmniittce  arpolrited  by  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resrlunon  No.  36,  a^ri-cd  to  Jun3 
in  1937,  to  •^tv.dy  purrev.  and  Investti^ntc  thr  prn^'.errj^  of  iinen-i- 
plryn-.ent  and  relief  .n  the  United  States,  hireoy  i.'.  ai.thorlztd  to 
expend  from  the  coniingent  fund  of  the  S<=!".a*'^  815,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  heretofore  authorized  to  be  expended  lor 
such  purposes 

FEDERAL  CONTROL   OF  WATER   POLLtmON — ADDRESS   BY  BOAKE 

C.\RTE?. 

[Mr.  Murray  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  on  the  29th  ultimo  by 
Boake  Carter  on  the  subject  of  river  pollution  and  Federal 
control  of  such  water  pollution,  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.] 

POLITICS  AND  PATTUOTISM — ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  A.  PARLIY 

[Mr.  Harrisoh  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcobd  a  radio  address  deUvered  on  November  8,  1937, 
on  the  Evening  Star  Forum,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  on  the  subject 
Politics  and  Patriotism,  which  appears  in  the  App'^ndix.l 

THK   FEDERAL   BUDGET   AND   THE    NATIONAL    WELFARE ADDRESS   BY 

WAYNE  C.  TAYLOR 

[Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Wayne  C.  Taylor  before 
the  Economic  Club  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  New  York  City,  De- 
cember 7,  1937,  on  the  subject  of  The  Federal  Budget  and 
the  National  Welfare,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT — ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BURKE 

[Mr.  ScHWELLENBACH  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
published  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Senator 
Burke  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  subject  of  The  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 
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AGRICULTURAL    RELIEF 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  fS.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural  commodities   in  interstate   and   foreign   commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WTien  the  Senate  recessed  yes- 
terday it  had  under  consideration  the  cMnmittee  amend- 
ment on  page  7S  of  the  bill,  lines  15  and  16.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  proposed  amendment  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  78,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"payments",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "under  this  act  such 
sums  as  are  necessary." 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  I  announced 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  limiting  the  first  year's 
expenses  to  $500.000,000 — $275,000,000  to  be  spent  for  carry- 
ing out  the  parity  payments  of  the  act.  and  $225,000,000  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Before  that  amendment  could  be  offered  and  considered, 
the  question  arose  on  the  Vandenberg  amendment,  which 
would  have  limited  the  expenditures  to  $500,000,000  for  each 
year — an  amendment  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  not 
have  been  adopted — and  the  Vandenberg  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  49  to  23,  showing  that  the  Senate  did 
not  care  to  put  any  limitation  on  the  appropriation  even  for 
the  first  year.  Therefore.  I  shall  not  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  proposed  yesterday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  a  resolution 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  American  Horticultural  In- 
stitute. It  relates  to  a  subject  matter  which  is  of  conse- 
quence to  Florida,  to  California,  and  to  other  States  that  are 
indulging  in  fruit  culture  and  tree  culture. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  institute  is  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Horticultural  Institute  urge  the 
early  enactment  of  express  legislative  authority  for  making  benefit 
paymei;ts  either  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  or  under  section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935,  to 
encourage  the  removal  of  disease -infected  or  lineconomicaJ  or- 
chards or  vineyards. 

I  take  it  from  a  reading  of  the  bill — I  may  be  In  error  in 
regard  to  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  put  the  query  to 
those  interested  in  the  bill — that  the  removal  from  an  or- 
chard of  dead  tree;;,  infected  trees,  and  the  like,  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  bill,  and 
such  appropriation  as  may  be  necessary  he  may  use  in  that 
regard.    Am  I  right  in  that? 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  I>resident,  if  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  will 
.say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  matter  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
It  does  not  touch  horticulture  or  the  treatment  of  fruit  trees 
in  any  way,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes;  but  imder  the  general 
powers  which  are  given  the  Secretary,  which  are  plenary  in 
character,  has  not  he  the  power,  as  a  matter  of  soil-con- 
servation— because  it  is  that,  in  the  last  analsrsis — ^to  remove 
infected  trees,  or  trees  that  are  dead,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Soil  Conservation  Act  does  apply  to  lands 
on  which  fruit  trees  are  grown.  As  I  imderstand,  a  certain 
amoimt  per  acre  is  paid  for  conserving  the  soil.  Just  what 
practices  are  involved  in  that  soil -conservation  program,  I 
do  not  know.  I  should  have  to  check  up  to  see  just  what  is 
involved  in  that  program.  I  think  I  could  find  out  in  a  very 
few  moments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  C^alifomia.  I  call  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentlemen  who  are  sponsoring  the  bill,  and 
ask  if  at  some  time  during  the  afternoon  they  will  not  investi- 
gate and  determine  whether  or  not  the  power  exists  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  that  thing. 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
question  now  comes  on  the  committee  amendment  which  has 
just  been  stated. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  desire  to  make  a  final  observation 
in  connection  with  the  amendment.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment which  changes  the  original  text  of  the  bill,  and  changes 
the  authorization  of  appropriation  from  a  fixed  sum  to  a 
totally  unlimited  sum. 

Upon  yesterday  I  endeavored  to  put  a  ceiling  upon  this 
exF>enditure.  Tlie  Senate  has  demonstrated  its  complete  hos- 
tility to  any  such  -limitation.  I  rise  now  simply  to  say  for 
myself  that  I  desfre  to  join  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Adams]  in  believing,  and  in  proposing  to  vote  accord- 
ingly, that  the  committee  amendment  should  be  defeated, 
and  the  original  text  of  the  bill  should  stand. 

I  desire  to  read  the  final  paragraph  in  the  letter  which 
President  Roosevelt  sent  to  the  distinguished  Demccraiic 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  BarkleyI,  as 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  November  29.  I 
read: 

It  is  obvious  that  a  constant  increa.^e  of  erpendlturer:  withput 
an  equally  constant  increase  In  revenue  can  only  result  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  deficits.  We  cannot  hope  to  continue  on  a  sound 
basis  of  financial  in.-\nagement  of  Government  affairs  unless  the 
regtilar  annual  expenditures  are  brought  within  the  revenues  I 
feel  that  every  efTort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  new  farm  pro^Tam 
within  the  present  limit  of  $600,000,000  per  annum. 

I  interpolate  the  suggestion  that  that  is  the  precise  limit 
which  my  amendment  suggested,  and  which  the  Senate  de- 
clined to  accept, 

I  continue  the  reading: 

If  it  is  not  possible — 

Saj-s  the  President — 

I  then  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  the  nece-ssary  increa.'^e 
In  revenue  to  meet  any  expenditures  under  the  new  farm  program 
in  excess  of  this  sum. 

It  has  been  rather  freely  suggested  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation could  not  hope  to  win  the  Executive  approval  except 
as  it  comes  within  the  specifications  so  plainly  and  bluntly  set 
forth.  I  am  unable  to  understand  how  the  President  could 
know  whether  he  is  entitled  to  sign  the  bill  within  his  own 
definition  of  a  national  necessity  if  it  comes  to  him  with  an 
authorization  for  "such  sums  as  are  necessary."  I  am  unable 
to  see  how  he  can  intelligently  confront  his  responsibility, 
any  more  than  I  can  see  how  we  can  intelligently  confront 
our  responsibility,  if  we  conclude  the  legislation  with  an  un- 
limited appropriation  to  measure  an  utterly  mystifying  and 
incalculable  expenditure. 

I  rose  simply  in  conclusion  in  my  effort  of  yesterday  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Ad.amsI  in  urging  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  defeated  and  that  the  original  text 
of  the  bill  as  written  by  the  authors  of  the  bill  themselves 
shall  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  I*resident,  T  took  occasion  this  morning 
to  look  over  the  debate  of  yesterday  on  the  question  of  plac- 
ing a  limitation  upon  the  authority  to  make  appropriations. 
I  find  there  is  apparently  a  great  and  fundamental  differen'^e 
of  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  bill  on  the 
part  of  those  who  oppose  placing  limitations  upon  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  ought  to  be  made  clear  in  advance;  that  Is, 
either  the  bill  contemplates  parity  payments  or  it  does  not 
contemplate  parity  payments. 

Verifying  my  recollection  I  find  that  of  those  who  opposed 
the  amendment  yesterday,  two  of  the  speakers,  leaders  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  took  the  position  that  the  bill  does  not 
contemplate  or  require  parity  payments,  while  others  took 
the  position  that  it  does  require  parity  payments.  If  the  bill 
does  require  parity  payments  we  can  readily  understand  why 
we  would  have  to  leave  off  the  limit  because  we  cannot  know 
what  the  parity  payments  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  *f 
parity  payments  are  not  Intended,  as  I  contended  yesterday, 
we  ought  to  flx  the  limit  so  that  when  the  prorating  pro- 
vision is  applied  we  will  have  a  definite  fiscal  pool  for  dis- 
tribution. 
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I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Rxoou.  where,  in  answer  to  an  inquir^ 
IMi.  McOn.T.]  said: 


x>  page  1916  cf  the 
the  Senator  from 


Doe»  the  Senator  from  Coiondo  constroe 
the  axzxount  approprUWd.  to  guAimntce  at  at 
the  farmer? 

Mr,  Adams.  I  will  aay  to  the  3eimtor  fr*m 
•fnld  that  while  the  bin  does  uot  puarant^ 
tkolds  out  that  expectation  to  the  fanner 

Mr.  McOnx.  I  will  aay  to  the  Senator  troo  i 
ziot  hold  out  anytblDg  ci  the  kind. 


JlaA. 


unde^  "Stand 


On  an  earlier  day  the  Senator  from 
RKAOl  explained  that  he  did  not 
was  to  involve  the  necessity  for  parity 

Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

The  VICE  PRESIDEtn:.    Does  the 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.    The  Senator  will  agreje 
statement  complete  would  have  some 
of  it  which  the  Senator  read  from  my 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  did  not  want  to 
Rscou)  than  necessary,  but  the 
that  I  am  correct  in  my  understanding 
not  take  the  podtkm  that  the  bill 
to  make  full  parity  payments. 

Mr.  McQILL.    Pull  parity  price,  and 
payments.    However,  the  Senator  read 
of  my  remarks  and  read  that  portion 
questioning  that.    The  Senator  from 
the  R£CORD  of  today  to  show  that  the 
did  not  read  the  entire  answer.    I  thii^k 
Colorado  should  read  the  complete 
portion  of  the  statement  appearing  in 
Senator  read  it  might  leave  an 
what  my  attitude  is. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  would  not  want  to 


bama  [Mr.  Baivk- 
that  the  biU 
payments. 
Senator  yield? 

from  Colorado 


Seiator 


however,  that  my 
bearing  on  the  portion 
It  marks? 

tilke  up  more  of  the 

will  bear  me  out 

the  Senator  does 

the  Qovemment 


Senat>r 

t  lat 
obUgi,tes 


may  not  require  full 

just  a  small  portion 

axurately.    I  am  not 

ilansas  merely  wants 

Senator  from  Colorado 

the  Senator  from 

stiJtement,  because  the 

today's  Record  as  the 

impression  as  to 


errone  )us 


staten  lent 


course. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  POPE.    I  understood  the  Senator 
day  referred  only  to  schedule  A.  which 
21  of  the  bill,  so  that  under  any 
woukX  not  be  paid  under  the  section, 
normal  supply  is  114  or  more,  only 
would  be  paid.    Ifit  were  111.  then  M 
l^e  Senator  was  referring  to  the  fact 
bill  and  under  any  approjviation  that 
that  percentage  of  parity  would  be  paid 

Mr.  McOTTJ..    I  was  stating,  amon ; 
the  bill  would  not  guarantee  at  all  time: 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Is  it  a  correct 
major  scope  of  the  bill  providing  the 
upon  the  limitation  of  production? 

Mr.  McOTTJ.     To  my  mind,  that  Is 
attain  for  the  farmers  of  the  countn 
other  words.  I  think  ivoducUon  must 
the  markets,  both  domestic  and 
order  for  the  fanner  to  receive  parity 
this  bill  or  whether  we  do  not. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Would  the  Senator 
and  say  that  if  we  eliminate  from  the 
make  parity  payments,  the  bin  would 
of  effectiveness  left  in  it? 

Mr.  McOILL.    I  do  not  know  that 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    As  I  have  read  the  bfl 
which  the  bill  is  founded,  that  is  the 
shall  be  retained.  It  will  ultimately 
mately  to  parity  price,  and  we  would 
thing,  even  though  we  might  make 
moits  on  account  of  parity. 

Bfr.  McGILL.    That  result  would  be 
Is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  it; 
of  acreage,  absolutely  control 


fore  fn 


raise 


bit 


December  15 


the  bill,  regardless  of 
times  parity  price  to 


Kansas  that  I  am 
the  parity  price.  It 


Colorado  that  It  does 


lave  that  happen,  of 


from  Idaho. 

from  Kaasas  yester- 

tiow  appears  on  page 

full  parity 

For  instance,  if  the 

percent  of  parity 

Ii^rcent  would  be  paid. 

that  even  under  the 

might  be  made  only 


circi  mstances 


2 


other  things,  that 
full  parity  prices, 
to  say  that  the 
itarlty  prices  is  based 


he  only  way  we  can 

a  pcurity  price.    In 

)e  in  line  with  what 

will  consume  in 

,  whether  we  have 


pice 


g> 


an  additional  step 
bill  the  obligation  to 
stm  have  a  measure 


:  exactly  understand 


If  the  premise  upon 

limitation  of  production. 

the  price  approxi- 

Euxomplish  the  same 

promise  no  pay- 


aod 


attained,  and  there 

we  cannot,  regard- 

prcfduction.     We  recog- 


nize th.it.  We  also  have  provisions  with  reference  to  the 
matter  of  loans,  and  so  forth.  If  the  proper  appropriations 
are  made,  the  bill  itself  guarantees  certain  reserve  loans 
and  cenam  parity  payra-^'nts.  Those  parity  payments,  how- 
ever, may  not  under  all  circumstances  and  would  not  under 
all  circiunsLances  reach  what  we  denommate  a  parity  pnce. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  In  fact,  after  tiie  hmitaUon  on  production 
In  Uie  case  of  cotton  should  be  applied,  if  cotton  were  still 
to  sell  for  10  cento  a  po'ond  ihe  Senator  would  not  expect 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  that  6  cents  a  pound  would  still 
be  paid  in  order  to  reach  the  16-cent  parity? 
Mr.  McGILL.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  F^rgsidcnt 

Mr,  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  frorr.  Idaho. 
Mr.  POPE.  That  would  all  depend  on  tlie  total  supply.  If 
the  total  supply  were  100  percent,  then  the  cotton  grower, 
under  ttiose  circumstances,  might  expect  parity.  But  if  it  is 
higher  •:han  100  percent  of  the  normal  supply,  he  would  not 
get  fiUl  parity. 

With  reference  to  the  other  question  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  asked  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  while  the 
main  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  malcing  of  supply  meet  the 
demand,  yet  in  order  to  get  the  farmer  to  go  along  with  the 
program,  the  parity  payments  are  oHered  as  an  inducement. 
Mr.  .\DAMS.    Parity  pnce  is  one  Lhuig.  and  parity  pay- 
ments lire  another  thing. 
Mr.  POPE.     Certainly. 
Mr.  ADAMS.    If  I  may  call  attention  to  the  comment  of 

another  Senator 

Mr.  OVERTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  .\DAMS.    My  time  is  limited;  but  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  if  he  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Hie  Senator  and  I  are  both  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Comiruttee.  I  do  not  have  any  difficulty 
in  inte;"preting  what  the  bill  means  when  it  comes  to  making 
appropriations.  Insofar  as  parity  payments  are  concerned, 
the  bill  contemplates  an  appropriation  will  be  made  to  meet 
r>arity  payments  in  accordance  with  schedule  A.  to  be  found 
on  pag?  21  of  the  bill.  If  the  supply  of  cotton  is  14  percent 
more  than  the  normal  supply.  a.s  it  will  be  next  year,  then 
the  p>arity  pajmients  to  be  made  on  cotton  would  be  82  percent 
of  parity,  and  that  would  be,  I  think,  13.9  cents,  according  to 
my  re<;ollection.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  82  percent  of 
whatever  may  be  the  parity  price.  Parity  may  be  16  or  It 
may  b(?  17  or  15.  It  would  be  only  82  percent  of  whatever  it 
may  b<?.  and  It  is  contemplated  that  the  appropriation  made 
imder  the  bill  to  make  parity  payments  must  be  upon  that 
basis. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  would  have  no  difflculty  In 
compu:ing  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  then,  because 
he  has  in  his  mind  the  figures  both  as  to  the  prospective 
production  and  the  prospective  price. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  When  It  comes  to  making  an  appropria- 
tion I  shall  ascertain  what  is  the  parity  price  and  what  is 
the  carry-over,  and  then  I  shall  make  a  calculation  in  ac- 
cordance with  schedule  A.  Tliere  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  :t. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  wanted  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  matter.  Several  Senators  took  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  conflicting  views  as  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
bill.  I  had  intended  to  quote  from  the  remarks  of  other 
Senators,  but  I  shall  not  do  so,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
time  is  running  against  me.  other  than  to  say  that  it  seems 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  anyone 
endeavoring  to  compute  what  ought  to  be  appropriated  in 
view  of  that  fundamental  difference  in  the  construction  of 
the  bill.  If  it  is  Intended  to  make  full  parity  payments.  It 
involves  one  sum  of  money.  If  it  is  intended  merely  to  make 
payments  of  pjarity  to  stimulate  observance  of  crop  restric- 
tions, it  involves  another  stmi  of  money. 

I  want  to  reiterate  what  I  said  in  the  first  discussion  of 
the  matter,  that  I  think  tho  very  carefully  worked  out 
schedule  o£  the  original  bill  should  stand.    That  is  a  much 
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more  carefully  worked  out  schedule  than  was  contained  in 
any  of  the  amendments  which  were  offered  or  discussed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  obviously  considered  the 
matter,  and  had  a  hand  in  preparing  the  original  bill.  A 
limitation  was  placed  in  the  bill,  which  limitation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  give  $100,000,000  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
soil-conservation  appropriations,  which  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  on  yesterday  stated  he  thought  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  adequate.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  leave 
the  limitations  inserted  by  the  authors  of  the  bill,  carefully 
worked  out,  specif3nng  the  amount  of  new  money  going  into 
these  payments,  specifying  the  amount  that  is  to  come  from 
the  already  appropriated  soil-conservation  payments,  speci- 
fying the  amount  that  Is  to  come  out  of  section  32  of  the 
A.  A.  A.,  we  have  a  definite,  fixed  amount.  If  it  proves  to 
be  inadequate,  there  will  be  ample  recourse,  through  defi- 
ciency appropriations,  to  meet  the  requirement,  and  to  meet 
it  in  ample  time. 

I  believe,  therefore,  ihat  the  Senate  will  only  be  perform- 
ing its  duty  in  this  matter  in  fixing  a  limit,  and  leaving  in 
the  bill  the  provisions  as  to  a  limit  which  were  put  in  the 
bill,  after  careful  study,  by  the  authors  of  the  bill,  after 
consultation  with  the  13epartment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  does  not  the  Senator  think 
that  in  common  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  if  this  is  accepted, 
parts  of  the  bill,  referring  to  restrictions,  and  like  matters, 
ought  to  be  rewritten  so  that  the  farmer  will  understand 
that,  after  all  of  his  regulation  and  his  curtailment,  he  will 
get  only  what  is  provided  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  the  Senator's  committee,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
should  have  made  the  bill  so  plain  on  that  point,  just  as  he 
suggests,  that  there  could  not  have  been  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  has  demonstrated  itself  repeatedly  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate;  and  I  thank  it  ought  to  be  done  now. 

Mr.  SMITH.  So  far  as  the  Senator  is  concerned,  had  he 
and  his  committee  been  given  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Norris  in  the  chair). 
The  Senatnr'.s  time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  I  will  finish  my  sentence;  I  am  speaking  in 
my  own  time.  Had  we.  as  a  committee,  been  given  time  to 
draft  a  bill.  I  think  these  confusing  elements  would  have 
been  eliminated.  Bu:  the  Senator  knows  the  conditions 
under  which  we  had  to  act,  and  this  is  the  result. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  an 
interruption? 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  has  no  doubt  that  If  additional 
time  were  afforded  the  bill  could  be  clarified,  simplified,  and 
changed,  so  that  it  wculd  be  a  bill  speaking  in  integrity  and 
honesty? 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment,  on  page 
78,  line  16,  after  the  ^ord  "necessary",  to  add  the  following: 

To  pay  parity  prices  :n  accordance  with  schedule  A  on  cotton, 
wheat,  and  corn,  in  ord?r  to  maintain  both  parity  of  prices  paid 
to  farmers  for  such  commodities  marketed  by  them  for  domestic 
consumption  and  export  and  parity  of  Income  for  farmers  market- 
ing such  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  clarify 
this  whole  matter.  If  we  are  to  pay  parity  prices,  let  us  say 
so.  and  say  it  now.  There  is  great  confusion  here,  just  as 
has  been  well  said  by  my  coDeague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Adams!  No  one  knows  exactly  what  is  meant, 
and  the  object  of  my  amendment  is  to  declare  that  we  are 
to  pay  parity  prices  in  accordance  with  schedule  A.  It 
should  be  said  that  th<i  committee  amendment  as  It  is  drawn, 
stopping  with  the  word  "necessary,"  as  it  does  stop,  leaves 
the  whole  matter  up  in  the  air. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    Gladly. 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator's  amendment  clarifies 
the  language,  but  fails  to  clarify  the  mathematics.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  if  anything,  adds  to  the  mystery.  How 
much  would  the  Senator's  amendment  cost? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  can  only  be  estimated 
in  connection  vith  carrying  out  the  curtailment  established 
in  schedule  A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  question  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  it  does  at  least  tell  the  farmer  what  the 
formula  is,  together  with  the  objective,  and  he  can  figure 
out  that  he  is  either  going  to  receive  parity  pajTnents  or  not. 
I  maintain  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  misleading  to 
the  farmer.  The  farmers  in  my  section  of  the  country  think 
they  are  to  get  parity  prices. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Is  the  Senator  in  favor  of  giving 
them  parity  prices? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     I  am. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Is  the  Senator  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  necessary  taxes  to  frive  them  parity  prices? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     I  am. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Has  the  Senator  any  suggestion  as 
to  what  those  taxes  may  be,  or  how-  they  may  be  raised? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am  going  to  wait  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  because  providing  for  taxes  is  the 
function  of  the  other  body  of  Congress. 

Mr.  VANTDENBERG.  It  seems  to  be  the  function  of  the 
other  House  to  deal  with  all  the  mathematics  of  the  matter, 
because  H  is  nothing  but  a  maze  so  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  desire  to 
clarify  this  provision,  but  I  wonder  what  will  happen  if  we 
state  definitely  and  specifically,  without  any  reservation, 
that  we  are  going  to  make  parity  payments,  and  then 
later  on  Congress  does  not  appropriate  enough  money  to  pay 
them.  Just  what  would  happen?  Would  all  those  who  got 
in  on  the  ground  floor,  or  got  the  first  consideration,  receive 
parity,  then  those  who  were  a  little  later  not  receive  any- 
thing? Should  we  not  apportion  the  amount  Congress  ap- 
propriates among  all  those  entitled  to  it  in  proportion  to 
their  share  of  the  appropriation?  No  matter  what  we  say 
in  the  bill,  unless  Congress  later  appropriates  the  money 
to  pay  parity,  there  will  be  no  way  for  the  farmers  to  get  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  think  that  is  the  position 
the  farmers  and  Congress  are  in  right  now.  Tlie  parity  pay- 
ments will  only  be  made,  as  pointed  out  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  IMr.  NorrisI  yesterday,  after  the  crop 
has  been  made,  a  year  from  now.  and  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  the  farmer  will  be  expecting  to  receive  parity,  be- 
cause the  bill  says  he  will.  'Why  not  say  so.  if  that  is  our 
intention,  and  say  it  right  now.  when  we  are  authorizing  the 
appropriations?  The  bill  very  specifically  provides  on  the 
first  page: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  regulate 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  cotton,  wheat,  com.  tobacco, 
and  rice  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  such  adequate  and 
balanced  flow  of  such  commodities  as  will,  first — 

And  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about  now — 

maintain  both  parity  of  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  such  com- 
modities marketed  by  them  lor  domestic  consumption  and  export 
and  parity  of  income  for  farmers  marketing  such  commodities. 

I  have  copied  the  very  language  in  the  authorization,  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  in  its  authorization  for  the  appropriation 
of  funds  conform  with  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  'What  I  am  disturbed  about  It  that  the 
amount  of  the  payments  on  parity  or  anything  else  depends 
on  the  amount  Congress  will  appropriate.  If  we  hold  out 
the  certainty  to  the  farmer  that  he  is  to  receive  full  parity, 
and  then  some  Congress  appropriates  only  enough  to  pay 
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half  pcu-ity,  what  would  bappai?  Should  there  not  be  a 
pronsion  here  aa  to  how  the  money  Ij  to  be  paid,  whether 
the  payments  are  to  be  made  in  full  o  those  who  set  the 
first  payments  and  then  deny  evenrote  elie,  or  should  we 
allocate  the  payments  among  the  farmers  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  shares?  Of  course.  I  ?ould  like  to  have  it 
made  more  definite,  and  I  appreciate  tlie  Senator's  desire  to 
make  it  definite,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ever  make  it 
definite  until  each  year  Congress  appropriates  the  mcmey 
to  be  available  for  parity  payments.  If  Congress  appro- 
priates no  money  at  all.  although  we  >romise  parity,  there 
will  be  no  way  to  pay  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  It  is  m;  r  understanding  that 
the  farmer  will  be  expecting,  under  this  iMll — in  fact,  I  know 
he  IS  expecting — to  receive  parity  payments,  and  if  we  are 
not  Ko.ng  to  make  parity  pas'ments,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  either  amend  the  section  on  page  78,  or  amend  the 
sec::on  on  page  2.  I  want  to  make  this  bill  consistent  in  all 
of  Us  parts.    I  want  to  make  this  an  honest  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  Brtll  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     Very  g  adly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Is  not  the  Seiiator  making  an  ex- 
cellent argiunent  for  the  recommittal  of  the  bill,  in  order 
that  it  can  be  so  written  that  at  least  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  imderstand  it  the  same  way? 

Mr.  JOIiNSON  of  Colorado.  I  shoiid  be  glad  to  see  it 
recommitted,  and  some  of  these  points  clarified.  I  should 
be  Kiad  to  vote  for  recommittal  todiiy  for  that  purpose, 
because  I  think  that  some  of  the  points  must  be  darifled. 
I  know  that  the  farmers  are  being  decMved  by  the  bill,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  in  the  Ull  that  we  are  going 
to  make  parity  payments  and  then  not  make  any  pretension 
of  makmg  them.  Let  us  either  make  our  declaration  that 
we  are  not  going  to  make  them,  or  let  us  make  arrangements 
to  make  them,  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  dscussed  this  subject 
3  weeks  ago,  and  pointed  out  the  inco  isistencies  which  in- 
volved the  Senate  yesterday  aftemoot.  It  was  very  clear 
then,  and  it  ts  Just  as  clear  now,  what  Congress  intends  to 
do.  and  what  was  in  the  minds  of  th;  authors  of  the  bill 
when  it  wu  introduced. 

When  the  bill  came  to  us.  in  the  de<  laration  of  policy  we 
were  asked  to  pledge  pajrment  of  pari  y  prices  as  to  tiiose 
commodities  mentioned  in  the  adjustme  nt  contracts,  namely, 
cotton,  wt^at.  and  com.  We  made  n>  promise  to  the  to- 
bctcco  and  rice  growers.  On  page  10  th  ere  was  a  mandatory 
declaration  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcnilture  "shall"  make 
panty  payments.  I  called  these  two  natters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  at  the  time,  stating  hat  that  was  a  com- 
mittal l^  a  declaration  of  policy,  that  it  would  be.  further, 
a  committal  by  a  statutory  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

The  able  Senator  from  Alabama  stated  at  that  time  that 
he  did  not  expect  parity  payments  to  lie  for  cotton  because 
It  woiild  cost  too  much.  I  asked  him  for  the  figxu-es.  and 
he  said  It  would  cost  between  three  hunlred  million  and  four 
hundred  million  dollars.  I  suggested  tl  at  the  "shall"  should 
be  changed  ta  "may."  leaving  It  dlscret  lonary  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  that  change  vas  made. 

Mr.  President,  ao  far  as  the  tall  goes  the  iHt}Tision  of  the 
Mil  as  to  policy  leaves  it  dtscretimian  with  the  Secretary, 
which  docs  not,  in  my  oirinicm.  tmprov<  our  situation  at  aU. 
It  leaves  us  in  a  ridiculous  positian.  am!  it  was  my  intention. 
azkd  is  now.  to  offer  an  amendment.  wJ  ten  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  text  of  the  bill,  to  strike  frcm  the  text  the  pro- 
\isicn  which  commits  us  to  parity  payments  and  parity 
Income. 

Having  in  mind  that  discretion  is  kft  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agiicultare  with  respect  to  policy,  md  keeping  in  view 
the  languace  in  another  portion  of  tbe 
the  moiaey  appropriated  does  not  pay 
well  then  for  us  to  provide  that  we  qhail  pay  all  that  is 
available  pro  rata. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  tsiii  statement  of  the 
situation. 
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I  dedre  to  call  attention  to  a  matter  that  is  before  us 
now  in  connection  with  this  bill  on  page  78.  and  I  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  able  Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

On  ijage  78,  lines  12.  13.  14,  and  15,  will  be  found  the 
following  lang;iage: 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriatet!,  lor  each  fiscal 
year — 

First— 
Tor  the  administration  of  this  act — 

Secojid — 

and  for  the  making  of  Soil  Conseri-ation  Act  payments  and — 

Thiiii — 
parity  pajinents — 

As  much  as  is  necessary.  Properly  to  interpret  that,  we 
miist  remember  that  we  are  carrying  $500,000,000  annually 
for  .soT.  cnn.rervatinn.  If  w-^  rin  not  cha:-:a;>"'  ihe  words  at  this 
point  in  the  bill.  I  think  the  SJOO.000.000  will  be  absorbed  by 
cost  oi  administration,  parity  payments,  and  soil  conserva- 
tion. I  am  distressed,  bt  cause  on  pago  86,  wholly  apart  from 
this  $500,000,000.  I  find  the  following  authorization,  in 
line  10: 

The  Corporation  Phr\ll  h:ive  a  capital  stock  of  1100.000.00').  sub- 
scribed by  the  United  Stales  of  Amenca.  wuich  sum  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  President,  that  sum  cannot  be  comprehended  in  the 
$500,000,000  which  is  set  a^ide  for  .soil-con.servation.  parity 
payments,  and  cost  of  admimsUation.  It  is  wholly  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $100,000,000  So,  if  the  bill  stands  in  the  form 
that  has  been  suggested  by  the  sponsors,  and  we  abide  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Vandenberg  amendment  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  is  provided  in  the  language  that  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  yesterday,  we  shall  be  carrying  in  the  bill,  ac- 
cording to  my  interpretation.  $600,000,000.  That  does  not 
pain  me  greatly;  but,  Mr.  President,  it  does  seem  to  be  wholly 
contradictory  to  the  wishes  of  the  President  when  he  said 
he  did  not  want  appropriated  a  sum  in  excess  of  $500,000,000. 

I  make  this  statement  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  for  the  pur- 
pase  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  McGill]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Popsl, 
v;ho  have  the  bill  in  charge,  the  fact  that  under  their 
own  language  and  under  their  own  specifications  in  my 
opinion  the  biU  carries  $600,000,000  in  its  present  form. 

I  have  no  illusion  as  to  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  parity. 
I  do  not  think  parity  could  be  touched  at  this  .session  of 
Congress,  in  view  of  the  President's  attitude.  When  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  carries  cu*:  hi.s  policy  of  conservation, 
which  becomes  the  established  plan  and  treatment  of  crops, 
he  is  going  to  e.xhaust  the  .same  amount  of  money  as  hereto- 
fore. If  we  get  any  parity,  it  will  be  out  of  diminishing  the 
sum  which  i.=;  provided  for  in  one  of  the  sectiop..^  of  the  bill, 
which  specifies  that  55  percent  of  it  may  be  u.sed  for  that 
purpose.  But.  Mr.  President,  if  my  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  this  amendment  i^  correct.  I  think  those  in 
charge  of  the  bill  should  give  it  further  thought  along  that 
line.  I  suggest  to  them  that  when  we  rtMch  the  text,  it  be 
amended  so  that  there  shall  not  be  language  in  it  holding 
out  to  the  farmers  the  impression  that  there  wiU  be  a  parity 
by  the  declaration  of  Congre.ss.  which  I  thmk  is  even  more 
sacred  than  the  language  emploved  in  the  statutory  portions 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President.  I  have  heretofore  stated  my 
opposition  to  this  bill,  and  the  longer  it  is  debated  and  its 
oppressive  and — I  was  about  to  say — iniquitous  features  are 
revealed,  the  stronger  t)ecomes  my  opposition  to  it.  I  have 
stated,  and  I  repeat,  that  I  regard  it  as  unconstitutional.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  delegate  authority  to  bureaus  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  may  not  be  justified  undfT  our 
form  of  government.  It  contravenes  to  as  preat  an  extent  the 
Constitution  as  did  the  A.  A,  A.  Act.  which  was  stricken  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill,  with  its  in- 
firmities and  glaring  violations  of  the  Constitution,  ought  not 
to  receive  the  approval  of  the  iegislalive  branch  of  the  Cov- 
er runent. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill,  as  well  as  the  House 
bill,  which  is  now  in  this  body,  should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  so  that  it  may  have  an 
opportunity,  during  the  recess  and  the  early  weeks  of  the 
regular  session  of  Congress,  to  compare  the  two  measures, 
eliminate  those  featiu-es  that  are  irreconcilable  and  improper, 
and  those  that  are  unconstitutional,  and  report  a  bill  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  commend  itself  to  the 
conscience  and  judgment  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the 
people. 

I  fear  that  my  views  in  this  respect  may  not  prevail.  There 
seems  to  be  a  determination  upon  the  part  of  Senators — and 
I  offer  no  criticism  of  tlieir  course — to  force  this  bill  through 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  notwithstanding  its  many 
infinnities  and  unsound  economic  features.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agricioltiu-e  and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]  has  just  indicated  that  due  con- 
sideration was  not  given  to  this  mcastire  which  its  importance 
and  magnitude  required;  that  an  effort  was  made  to  drive  it 
to  the  floor  for  early  pa^'sage;  and  it  is  apparent  that  there  is 
an  effort  being  made  now  upon  the  floor  to  drive  it  through 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand  why  there  should  be 
this  great  haste  in  the  consideration  of  a  measure  which,  as 
I  read  it,  aside  from  the  unconstitutional  and  complex  fea- 
tures, will  make  a  draft  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  of  not  $600,000,000,  as  just  indicated  by  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  McNartI,  but  perhaps  more 
than  a  billion  dollars. 

It  is  certain  that  the  bill  carries  a  direct  appropriation  of 
$600,000,000  and  an  authorization  for  an  indefinite  amount 
to  meet  parity  prices,  whatever  they  may  be — and  they  are 
as  indefinite  and  imcertain  as  the  floating  clouds  in  the 
sky — in  order  to  meet  the  commitments  involved  In  authori- 
zation for  the  total  payment  of  the  so-called  parity  prices. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  upon  the  floor  that  the  amovmt  re- 
quired is  $1,000,000,000.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Overton]  yesterday  stated,  if  I  understood  him  correctly, 
that  cotton  alone  would  be  entitled  to  $1,000,000,000.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $500,000,000,  but  I  understand  from  his  observa- 
tions that  $1,000,000,000  would  be  required  to  meet  the  parity 
demands  of  the  bill  for  cotton  alone.  No  figures  have  been 
given  of  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  parity  payments  of 
the  other  commodities  for  which  quotas  are  provided  in  this 
bill.  If  $1,000,000,000  Jire  required  to  meet  the  demands  for 
parity  for  cotton  alone,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  amount 
required  will  greatly  exceed  the  sum  which  the  President  In 
his  message  indicated  should  be  appropriated  by  Congress, 
and  in  my  opinion  far  exceeds  the  amoimt  which  Congress 
should  appropriate  or  authorize  to  be  appropriated  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  Intimations,  if  I  have  proi>- 
erly  interpreted  some  of  the  statements  made  during  the 
debate,  that  an  authorization  is  not  an  appropriation  and 
does  not  bind  Congresf;.  Permit  me  to  state  that  I  am  not 
in  entire  sympathy  with  that  view.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  should  coolly  and  deliberately  pass  measures  con- 
taining provisions  authorizing  appropriations  without  any 
expectation  that  appropriations  will  be  made  in  harmony 
with  the  authorized  provisions. 

If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
I  should  feel  a  moral  obligation  to  meet  specific  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations.  Certainly  if  laws  are  enacted 
carrying  authorizatlorus  for  billions  of  dollars,  or  any  sum 
whatever,  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  appropria- 
tions, as  well  as  all  branches  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  generally,  would  be  justified  in  requesting  that  the 
amount  authorized  to  Ije  appropriated  should  be  made. 

I  have  sometimes  been  surprised  at  the  position  taken 
when  measures  were  under  consideration  authorizing  appro- 
priations, at  the  attitude  of  Senators,  as  well  as  others;  they 
have  stated  in  substance  that  an  authorization  did  not  mean 
an  appropriation  and  that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 


would  be  under  no  obligation  to  Include  in  appropriation  bills 
the  amounts  so  authorized.  In  other  words,  the  position  of 
some  seems  to  have  been  that  the  authorization  for  an  ap- 
propriation was  not  a  requirement  or  a  coir.mtmd,  but  an 
idle  gesture  or  a  futile  declaration. 

But  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  that  po.-^iticn  is 
fair  or  just.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
Congress  to  pass  measures  camming  authorizations  with  the 
expectation  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  wiIl  not  b*:- 
bound  by  them  and  that  the  people  who  are  expected  to  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  authorization  will  obtain  no  appro- 
priation. 

I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  demands  which 
have  been  made  by  the  people  for  Federal  appropriations, 
and  I  have  been  somewhat  amazed  at  the  alacrity  with  which 
Congress  responds  to  such  demands.  I  have  before  me  some 
figures,  which  may  be  meaningless  to  the  Senate,  but  it  seems 
to  me  they  should  challenge  our  attention.  They  relate  to 
Federal  receipts  and  appropriations,  and  show  the  increase 
in  appropriations  and  expenditures  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  1930  the  receipts  were  $4,885,000,000  plus,  and  the  expend- 
itures were  $4,708,000,000,  with  a  surplus  of  $185,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  receipts  are  exacuons  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  American  people.  E)ur:j3«  Mr.  Wilson's  ad- 
ministration, except  during  the  war,  the  expenditures  were 
less  than  $1,000,000,000  and  were  met  from  taxes  collected. 
They  covered  all  expenses  of  the  Government.  But  now,  with 
nearly  2,000,000  Federal  employees  upon  the  pay  roll,  we  will 
be  asked  to  appropriate  nearly  $2,000,000,000  to  meet  their 
salaries  and  compensation.  And  the  organization  which  w*ll 
be  created  by  this  bill  will  increase  the  number  of  employees 
and,  of  course,  the  amoimt  required  to  pay  their  salaries. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Utah  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  President  in  making  his 
recommendations  in  connection  with  the  farm  bill  fixed  a 
limit  of  $500,000,000  and  said  that  if  the  Congress  insisted 
upon  appropriating  more  than  that  we  ought  to  raise  the 
revenue  to  provide  for  the  extra  expenditure.  Therefore,  is 
it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  President  wants  the 
$500,000,000  limitation  left  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  KING,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  Senator  has 
properly  interpreted  the  views  of  the  President;  but  I  shall 
read  the  latter's  statement  so  that  Senators  may  determine 
for  themselves  the  acctiracy  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  President  says,  "We  must  keep  in  mind  the  United 
States  Treasury."  I  may  pause  to  state  that  I  fear  we  have 
not  done  so.  It  is  certain  we  may  not  annually  create  enor- 
mous deficits,  though  heav^  taxes  are  imposed,  without  lead- 
ing to  an  inflationary  condition.  Heavy  taxes  and  stupen- 
dous appropriations,  largely  exceeding  revenues,  ultimately 
impair  the  credit  of  governments  and  lead  to  Inflation,  which 
is  destructive  of  capital  and  sound  economic  policies.  Both 
Russia  and  Germany  resorted  to  inflation  with  disastrous 
results  and  impoverishment  of  the  pcKjple.  Their  destruc- 
tive policies  should  be  a  warning  to  us  and,  for  that  matter, 
to  all  governments.  A  sound  flnancial  policy  must  rest  upon 
a  balanced  Budget;  upon  the  proposition  that  expenditures 
must  be  met  from  revenues;  and  that  deficits,  long  contin- 
ued, are  the  sure  precursors  of  governmental  disaster. 

Proceeding  further,  the  President  states: 

I  have  already  expressed  my  view  that  11  the  new  farm  bill  pro- 
vides for  expenditure  of  funda  t>eyond  those  planned  in  the  regu- 
lar Budget  the  means  should  be  provided  to  yield  the  additional 
revenue. 

Of  course,  we  may  not  include  In  this  bill  pro\isions  for 
the  raising  of  revenues,  but  we  certjiinly  should  not  insert 
in  the  bill  provisions  which  authorize  enormous  appropria- 
tions, for  the  payment  of  which  no  provisions  have  been 
made,  and  to  meet  which  there  is  no  certainty  that  direct  ap- 
propriations will  be  made.  I  wonder  if  Senators  who  have 
been  docile,  as  some  contend,  and  amenable  to  suggestions 
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of  the  President,  will  follow  his  wise  ^ouzi&el  with  respect  to 
this  measure. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  w4l  the  Senator  further 
yield? 

Mr.  KING.     I  yield,  but  I  have  onl^  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  line  with  whai  the  Senator  has  just 
said,  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  an^'  xxiy  on  the  floor  who 
can  say.  with  this  limitation  taken  oit.  whether  either  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculvure  is  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  iretend  to  be  a  prophet, 
and  I  shall  not  interpret  the  views  df  the  President  other 
than  as  he  himself  interprets  them;  i>>r  should  I  ever  expect 
to  Interpret  the  varying  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  President  says: 

We  must  keep  In  mind  the  Constltutloii  at  the  United  States. 

Democnits 


December  15 


Pirdon 


That  Is  on  admonition  to 
my  southern  Democratic  friends. 
that  I  got  my  democracy  from  the  Botith 
low  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
to  me  by  eminent  and  distinguished 
the  South. 

The  President  further  states: 


especially  some  of 
me  when  I  say 

and  I  tried  to  fol- 

Sfcates  as  tt  was  taught 

D  imocratic  leaders  from 


Although  vt'.al  portloiifl  of  the 
■et  aside  oesrly  2  years  ago  by  the  Suprerr^ 
to  improre  iabcr  relatlooa  and  aaB\ire 
than  been  upheid. 
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I  think  that  Is  the  only  port  of  the 
ttaelf  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  BARKLBY.    Mr.  President,  wi: 
Mr.  KING.    Just  one  moment. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  do  not  want  to 
but  In  the  President's  message  he 
suggested  all  along,  and  that  has 
public  statement  he  has  made,  that  1 
carry  any  obligations  beyond  $500,00  i 
raise  the  additional  revenue  necessary 
menage  he  reiterates  that  suggestion, 
consistent  between  that  suggestion  Ir 
otge  and  the  bill  now  under 

Mr.  KING.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Does  the  Senator 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  an 
the  necessary  revenue  or  any 
any  Increase  might  be  met  out  of  the 
a  matter  whkh  must  be  taken  up  by 
mittees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 

Mr.  KING.    The  Senator  is  correct 
tng  with  rwecae  mast  originate  in  the 
ttves;  but  we  are  not  tmder  compulaiqn 
will  increase  the  burdens  upon  the 
States  by  pertiape  a  billion  or  a  billit)n 
No  one  knows  the  unount;  nor  are 
a  wn  which  attempts  to  commit 
ment  to  the  duty  or  responsftrillty  of 
tiro  billions  of  doUan  for  BO-caDed 
Repreaentatives  is  bow  working  upon 
Um  Qoct  nsloa  of  Congress  its 
the  nnazKe  Committee  of  the  Senate 
Itaetf;  and  if  then  it  is  deemed  wiae, 
shall  recommend  not  1500.000,000,  as 
recommended,    but    a   billion    ot 
will  have  the  opportui^ty  to  determine 
will  be  impoaed  upon  the  people. 

lir.  VANDENBERQ.    Mr.  Presideni 

B«r.  KINO.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  The  Senator 
that  authorizations  of  aptnt^priatlons 
House  of  Representatives,  did  he? 

Mr.  KINO.    Na    An  authoricatian 
but  it  may  become  a  basis  for  approi 

The  PRISIDnfO  OFPICER.    The 
tram  Utah  on  the  *'"«'*^"^"^  has 
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that  legislation  deal- 
House  of  Representa- 
to  pass  a  hill  which 
of  the  United 
and  a  half  dollars, 
justified  in  passing 
and  the  Govern - 
appropriating  one  or 
rrilef .   The  House  of 
hi  revenue  bill,  and  at 
will  come  before 
md  before  the  Senate 
if  then  the  President 
I  tuuierstand  he  has 
,000.000,    Congress 
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Mr.  KING.  I  3tiail  pretermit  any  further  discu-ssion  now, 
but  li  opportunity  airord.s  will  present  additiunal  figures 
dealing  vnih  revenu-s  and  expenditures. 

Mr.  BYRXES.  Mr.  Prrsident.  if  I  correctiy  understood 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  Mr.  McN.ary!  a  moment  aeo.  ho 
stated  that  he  believ' d  Ur^'  appropriation  c!  us^s  in  this  bill 
made  available  $-100,000  000,  I'  seem.s  th-^r  there  ar'"  many 
opinions  a.~.  to  U:ie  amount  of  appropriation.s  authorized.  I 
have  a  differ'^nt  new,  and  I  wisti  to  state  my  view  of  the 
amount  that  i.s  authnnzod  by  the  bui. 

Rcferrmg  to  pace  78,  to  th.e  text  of  the  bill  a.s  introduced 
before  the  lansua^e  affected  bv  the  commi'te*-  amend- 
ment was  stricken  ou:  the  b;:i  previd»"d  $400  000  000  to 
remain  available  uiril  e.xpended.  ot  which  .'■tim  S250  000,000 
is  to  be  made  available  fr,  m  the  anicin'-  appi-npriated  pur- 
suant to  section  15  of  the  Sod  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act. 

We  have  S500.000  000  authorised  to  b*'  appropriated  for 
the  Sod  Conservation  Act.  Tak^'  $250  000  000  of  that  and 
put  It  over  here  to  be  available  to  earn,-  out  the  purposes 
of  this  measure.  That  leaves  the  ri'.tT-^r'^ncp  between  $2.50,- 
000.000  and  S400  000  000,  or  5150,000,000  which  is  an  addi- 
tional authorization:  so  we  will  put  $150  000.000  over  here. 
That  makes  $400,000,000  availabl-^  under  'hi.s  section.  Add 
that  to  the  $250,000,000  left  in  the  authorization  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act,  and  we  have  S650  000  000. 

Then  we  have  one  section  of  the  bill  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000,000  to  the  capita!  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration to  make  loans.  As  I  read  the  bill,  it  makes  a"vail- 
able  $650,000,060  plus  that  $100,000,000  available  for  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  to  engage  in  loans,  or  a 
total  of  $750,000,000. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  yesterday  on  the  Vandenberg 
amendment  I  was  unavoidably  absent.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  should  have  voted  for  the  VandenberR  amendment.  I  think 
certainly  it;  would  be  better  to  restore  the  language  stricken 
out  by  the  committee,  so  that  there  would  be  a  ceiling  of 
$750,000,000  in  the  bill,  rather  than  to  leave  it  open  with  the 
slty  the  limit  for  the  authorization. 

Whenever  the  matter  comes  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee it  is  true  that  the  committee  i.s  not  oblipated  to  appro- 
priate the  entire  amount  authorized;  but  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  ser\ed  upon  the  Appropriations  Committee 
know  the  force  of  the  argument  which  is  constantly  made  to 
the  committee  that  the  Congress  intended  that  the  amount 
authorized  should  be  appropriated,  else  they  would  not  have 
authorized  it.  If  we  fix  no  ceiling  at  all,  and  we  have  no  limit 
except  the  amount  necessary  to  make  parity  payments,  then 
we  must  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  dLstinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  find  out  what  parity  is;  for  instance, 
whether  parity  is  15  or  16  cents  on  cotton.  In  order  to  find 
out  the  authorization  we  would  have  to  go  into  the  parity 
price  on  other  crops.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  Umit  at 
all  to  the  appropriations  to  be  made. 

Therefore  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the  committee 
amendment  striking  out  this  authorization,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  restore  the  language  of  the  bill  as  introduced. 
When  we  restore  it,  as  I  read  the  bill,  we  shall  then  have  an 
authorization  for  the  appropnation  of  $750,000,000. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Copelakd  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  do. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  merely  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  some  other  changes  which  It 
would  be  necessary  to  make  in  the  bill 

If  the  committee  amendment  should  be  rejected  and  the 
original  text  of  the  bill  accepted,  other  changes  in  the  original 
text  would  have  to  be  made.  I  call  that  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  ask  him  to  have 
in  mind  the  words  -pursuant  to  adjustment  contracts." 
Under  the  cotton  section  of  the  bill,  as  I  recall,  adjustment 
contracts  were  done  away  with  as  to  cotton.    We  have  no 
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adjustment  contracts  as  to  cotton,  and  we  have  no  payments 
whatsoever  for  cotton. 

I  merely  call  that  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  think  that  is  exactly  correct;  and  if  it 
should  be  the  will  of  the  Senate  that  some  limit  be  placed 
upon  the  authorization,  I  know  the  committee  would  perfect 
the  language  by  striking  out  "adjustment  contracts"  and 
inserting  the  proper  language. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  there  are  two 
rules  which  the  Senate  usually  follows  in  preparing  legisla- 
tion. One  rule  is.  where  a  small  amount  is  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  a  specific  purpose  that  the  authorization  act  fixes 
the  amount;  but  on  larger  contracts  and  indeterminate  con- 
tracts the  amount  is  left  vacant. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  the  law  creating  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  When  that  law  was  passed  it  was  not 
known  how  much  money  would  be  necessary,  so  the  law  prcH 
vides  that  "sufficient  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act."  In  practically  all  the  larger 
developments  that  sort  of  language  is  used — sufficient  fimds 
are  authorized. 

In  this  particular  case  this  is  the  way  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  matter  will  be  handled  if  the  committee  amendment 
shall  be  agreed  to  and  the  larger  amount  authorized.  Then 
if  the  bill  is  passed  and  becomes  law  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment from  year  to  year  will  make  up  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  Agricultural  Department  each  year  will  send  its  esti- 
mate to  the  Budget  BureaiL  There  a  hearing  will  be  held 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  will  pass  upon  the  request  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Agricultural  Department.  After  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  passed  upon  the  matter  the  whole  proceeding 
goes  to  the  President,  and  he  must  O.  K.  or  approve  the  esti- 
mate. Then  it  comes  to  the  respective  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  the  committees  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  will 
have  a  chance  to  consider  the  item  in  the  Ught  of  the  recom- 
mendations made,  first  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  then 
hy  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  finally  by  the  President. 

So  I  can  see  no  harm  in  leaving  the  authorization  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  language  of  the  committee  amendment, 
and  I  shall  so  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  ffom  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson]  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Let  it  be  stated,  please. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  to  the 
amendment  wtU  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  78,  line  16,  after  the 
word  "necessary",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

To  pay  parity  prices  In  accordance  with  schedule  A  on  cotton, 
unheal,  and  corn  In  order  to  maintain  botli  parity  of  prices  paid  to 
farmers  for  such  commodities  marketed  by  them  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  e-xport  and  parity  of  Income  for  farmers  marketing 
6uch  commodities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  now  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  called 
for.  Is  the  request  seconded?  [A  pause.  1  The  Chair  is  in 
doubt. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Then  I  shall  have  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  I  shall  be  very  frank  about  the  mat- 
ter. We  shall  simply  save  time  if  we  may  have  a  roll  call 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

Mr.  LEE.     On  what  question,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    On  the  committee  amendment, 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  will  please 
state  it. 


Mr.  LEE.  Where  does  that  take  us  to  in  the  bill;  what 
page? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Page  78.  beginning  at 
line  17. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  not,  a  sufficient  number 
of  Senators  have  seconded  the  demand  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  VANT)ENBERG.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tiie  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankbead 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  N.  H. 

Bulkley 

Bulow 

BuTke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Conaally 

Copeland 


Davis 
Dleterlch 

Donahcy 

Duffy 

Ellender 

Prazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Glass 

Graves 

Gre<>n 

Guffey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Johnson,  Calif. 


Johnson,  Colo. 
King 

LaFolletta 
Lee 

Lodge 

Lonergan 

Lundeen 

McAdoo 

McCarran 

McGil! 

McKellar 

McNary 

Maloney 

Mi:ier 

Minton 

Moore 

Murray 

Neely 

Norris 

OMahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 


Pope 

RadclllTe 

Reynolds 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Shipstead 

.Smathers 

Smith 

Sti'iwer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Town  send 

Triiman 

Tydlngs 

V&ndenberf 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-six  Senators  havinf 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  78. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  understand  defi- 
nitely the  question  upon  which  we  are  about  to  vote,  ITie 
first  vote,  I  presume,  would  be  upon  the  proposal  to  strike 
out,  beglrming  in  line  16,  down  to  and  including  "1935",  in 
line  24,  and  then  a  separate  vote  upon  the  question  of 
whether  we  shall  insert  the  provision  beginning  at  line  24, 
page  78,  and  ending  in  line  4,  on  page  79.  I  understand 
there  will  be  a  separate  vote  on  the  two  proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  now  before  the 
Senate  is  on  the  committee  amendment  to  strike  out  begin- 
ning in  line  16  and  ending  in  line  24  and  to  insert  certain 
words. 

Mr.  McNARY,  Mr.  President,  the  ustial  procedure  would 
be  to  vote  on  the  proposal  to  strike  out  and  insert.  How- 
ever. anyr>ne  will  be  entitled  to  a  separate  vote  upon  request 
and  I  tmderstand  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr,  President,  I  should  like  to  have  a  sep- 
arate vote.  I  should  like  to  have  an  ojH^rtunlty  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  proposing  to  strike  out  and  insert  and  an- 
other vote  on  the  proposal  to  insert. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  if  I  heard  him  accurately,  is  mistaken  as  to  the  part 
to  be  inserted.  The  part  to  be  inserted  is  found  in  lines  15 
and  16  on  page  78. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  understood  that;  but  what  I  am  anxious 
to  know  is  whether  we  are  to  have  a  separate  vote  on  that 
portion  which  it  is  proposed  to  insert,  beginning  on  page  78, 
hne  24,  and  ending  on  page  79,  line  4. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    That  is  a  different  amendment. 

Mr.  McNARY.    That  Is  a  separate  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  the  first  vote  is  to  be  taken  on  the  question  of  striking 
out  and  inserting.  That  would  mean,  if  agreed  to,  that  wo 
would  insert  in  the  bill  the  words  "imder  this  act  such  suma 
as  are  necessary"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  We  are  to  have  a  vote  upon 
each  proposal? 

The   PRESIDING   OFPICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  the  quorum  call  was 
precipitated  because  of  my  request  for  a  record  vote  on  the 
amendment.  I  respectfully  submit  that  when  the  Senate  is 
dealing  with  a  proposal  to  appropriate  half  a  billion  dollars 


state  it 


I  oeaung  wlin  a  proposal  lo  appro priai«  asui  a  uuxiuu  uuixcus 


I 


IF' 


ii 

If 


1^ 
¥ 

4 
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beginning 


we  axe  entitled  to  have  a  record  vote. 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  committer  i 

The  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.     The 
pending  question. 

The  Crzxf  Clbx.    On  page  78, 
I»t>po6ed  to  strike  out  "pursuant  to 
uxxier  this  title,  the  sum  of  $400,000,00  i 
until  expended,  of  which  sum  $250, 
available  from  the  amount  appropriate^ 
15  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
amended,  and  $50,000,000  shall  be 
amount  appropriated  by  section  32  of 
act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustm^t 
purposes',  approved  August  24,  1935" 
insert  "under  this  act  such  sums  as 
to  make  the  sentence  read: 

commending 


clerk  will  state   the 


DoomeUc 


tbe 


paymeiits 


yeas  and  nays  have 


Junior  Senator  from 
U  he 


Be^nnlztf  wtth  the  fiacftl  year 
is  hereby  Buthorlsed  to  be  appropriated, 
the  Mlmlnlstrmtlan  of  this  act  and  (or 
servation  Act  payments  and  parity 
rums  as  ar«  neceaary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    The 
been  ordered.    The  clerk  will  call  the  ^U. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lkwis]  Is  unavoidably  detained.  I  am  tuthorized  to  say  that 
on  this  question  he  would  vote  "yea"  if  ije  were  present. 

Ifr.  PRAZIBR.     My  colleague  the 
North  Dakota  [liCr.  Nn]  is  absent  frc^m  the  Senate, 
were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea. 

Btr.  BARKLEY.  I  announce  the  miavoidable  absence  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [BEr.  Bixxt]  on  official 
business.    If  he  were  present,  he  would  \  ote  "yea. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Hie  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Hughzs] 
is  ctetalned  from  the  Senate  because  of  flloess. 

The  Senator  from  New  Biexico  [Mr. 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  ClaskI,  the  Senatfar  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
PrmcAirl.  and  tbe  Senator  from  Indiai^  [Mr.  Van  Ntrrs]  are 
unavoidably  detained. 

llie  Sasator  from  Utah  [Mr.  ThomM^  is  detained  in  an 
important  committee  meeting. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  PippkR]  is  detained  in  one 
oSJhe  Departments  on  matters  pertalnjng  to  his  State. 

TKAS— 48 


December  15 


I  renew  my  request 
amendment. 


tn  line  16.  it  Is 

1  djustment  contracts 

to  remain  available 

,000  shall  be  made 

pursuant  to  section 

Allotment  Act,  as 

ai^opriated  from  the 

the  act  entitled  'An 

Act,  and  for  other 

in  lieu  thereof  to 

lire  necessary",  so  as 


end 


JToly  1,  1938,  there 
:  or  each  fiscal  year  for 

m>Hng    of    Sou    COC- 

under  this  act  such 


AndretPB 

yrazler 

Lee 

Pope 

Ashurrt 

OUlstta 

I<ngan 

Reynolds 

Banfchead 

Qravea 

Lundeen 

BusseU 

Barkley 

Qreen 

McAdoo 

Schwartz 

BUtto 

Otiffcy 

licOUl 

Schwellenbac^ 

Barrlnsi 

Mrir»n^r 

Bheppard 

Borah 

Hatch 

MlUer 

8hlpatead 

Bayden 

Mlnton 

Smathers 

Bulow 

Herrlns 

Murray 

Smith 

Caraway 

Heely 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Johnson.  Oolo. 

Nonis 

WilmAtr 

LaFDUetta 

Wheeler 

HATB— 38 

^^f^ 

Oopeland 

Bolt 

Radcllffs 

BaOcy 

Davto 

JohDMaiL.  1 

3atlf.      St^wvr 

King 

Townsend 

Bridsea 

Tydlnss 

Brown,  mdi. 

Daffy 

XjODA^CB^I 

Vandenberg 

Bulkier 

Ocona 

Makmsy 

Wagner 

Burks 

Osrry 

McCarran 

Walsh 

By  Id 

aibaoa 

lldtary 

Whlta 

ByrxMs 

mass 

Moor* 

ct^m 

Bala 

O'MahoM 

T 

WOT  VCniNU — 10 

Berry 

WWgtXM 

Psppcr 

Thomas.  Utah 

Cbav«a 

liSWlS 

VanNuys 

Clark 

Itys 

So  the  amendment  of  the  committee 
The  PRESIDINO  OFKiCKU.    The 

amendment  passed  over. 
Hie  Cmzr  Clxrk.    On  page  78.  line 

"1935".  it  is  proposed  to  Inwrt  the 

Thera  is  hereby  made  available  for  parity 
to  cotton,  wheat,  and  field  oora  under 
"^n'-^rg  oa  or  after  July  1.  1838.  5S 


thli 


Chavez],  the  Senator 


was  agreed  to. 

will  state  the  next 


dsrk 


M,  after  the  numerals 


foUosTing: 


perasft 


payments  wtth 
act  for  any  year  com- 
at  all  sums  appro- 


priated for  the  purposes  of  sections  7  to  17  of  the  Boll  Ckmserva- 
tlon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  for  such  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  dos:re  to  offer  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICE3i.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  add  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment  the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  That  the  proportion  of  puch  sums  heretofore  allocated 
for  the  purposes  of  said  sections  7  to  17  of  said  act  with  respect 
to  other  crops  shall  not  be  diminished  thereby. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     I  yield. 
Mr.  McNARY.     Let  us  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    There  must  be  order  in  the 
galleries. 
Mr.  McNARY.    The  disorder  Is  not  in  the  galleries. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senate  will  be  in  order, 
Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President,  what  will  be  the  effect  should 
we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
then  adopt  the  amendment  a.s  amended?     Would  we  still 
not  be  reducing  the  soil-conservation  fund  to  about  $225,- 
OOOXKM)?    What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  soil-conserva- 
tion fund? 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  was  so  difficult  to  hear  the  amendment  as 
it  was  stated  that  I  did  not  fully  understand  it,  but.  as  I 
caught  the  language,  the  amendment  provides  that  soil- 
conservation  payments  on  other  crops  than  com,  wheat,  and 
cotton  would  not  be  affected.  Would  that  be  the  effect  of 
the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  object  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  effect  would  be  to  restnct  the  55  percent  of 
soil-conservation  money  Roing  to  wheat,  com,  and  cotton 
from  other  crops.  Tlie  object  of  the  amendment  is  to  clarify 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  last  night  it  was  stated  in  the  debate  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarklkyI  that  under 
the  committee  amendment  $275,000,000  would  be  taken  from 
the  soil-conservation  fund  of  $500,000,000  and  used  for  parity 
payments.  The  object  of  my  amendment  is  to  provide  that 
no  money  shall  be  taken  from  other  crops,  that  no  money 
shall  be  taken  away  from  New  Hampshire  or  from  Colorado 
or  from  Idaho  and  sent  over  into  Texas  for  the  cotton 
people;  or  into  Iowa  for  the  com  folks;  or  into  Kansas  for 
the  wheat  people;  but  that  that  money  shall  be  held  under 
the  soil-conservation  program  as  it  now  exists  for  these 
other  crops.  That  is  the  object  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 
Mr.  POPE.  I  think  it  has  been  stated  several  times  during 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  that  according  to  the  calculation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  55  percent  is  equivalent 
to  what  has  been  paid  on  wheat,  cotton,  and  com  imder  the 
soli -conservation  program.  If  that  is  correct — and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is — the  balance  of  45  percent  would  be  used  for 
soil -conservation  payments  for  all  other  crops.  So  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  not  change  the  situation  If  I 
understand  the  amendment.  I  think  the  amendment  Is 
unnecessary,  because  under  the  soil -conservation  program  45 
percent  of  the  total  appropnation  is  being  used  for  all  crops 
other  than  wheat,  cotton,  and  com.  The  Department  merely 
takes  the  soil-conservation  fund,  or  the  percentage  of  It 
which  has  heretofore  been  paid  on  com,  wheat,  and  cotton, 
and  uses  it  for  making  parity  paymcnt.s,  because  in  the  pro- 
gram soil  conservation  would  be  carn<M  out  as  to  cotton, 
wheat,  and  com  In  the  same  way  it  is  now  being  carried  out. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  the  statement 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  just  new  is  the  very 
reason  for  the  amendment.  He  saj-s  that  he  believes  that  it 
would  be  correct  to  say  that  55  percent  of  the  soil-conser- 
vation money  now  goes  for  cotton,  com,  and  wheat.    He  says 
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he  'believes"  it  goes  In  that  direction.  He  did  not  say  it 
actually'  do«?s  go  to  that  purpose.  The  object  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  make  it  definite.  If  it  does  go  to  those  crops, 
what  is  the  harm  of  the  amendment?  It  merely  clarifies 
the  language  and  makes  it  impossible  for  the  money  to  go 
to  other  crops. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
amendment,  since  I  understand  that  it  is  to  do  the  very 
thmg  the  committee  amendment  is  calculat-ed  to  do.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  assuming  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  soil- 
conservation  fund  of  the  committee  amendme-nt  as 
amended?  It  would  take  a  very  large  portion  of  the  soil- 
conservation  fund  and  devote  it  to  parity  payments,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  understood  my  colleague  to  say  that  it 
would  not  change  the  amount  that  would  go  to  com  and 
wheat. 

Mr.  POPE.    Com.  cotton,  and  wheat. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Would  it  go  to  the  same  people? 

Mr.  POPE.  To  the  same  people  exactly.  The  people  who 
cooperate  with  the  soil-conser\'ation  program  would  get  it. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    But  if  they  do  not  cooperate,  they  will  not 

get  it. 

Mr.  POPE.  Exactly.  Under  the  bill,  those  who  sign  con- 
tracts and  would  be  entitled  to  parity  payments  are  under 
the  soil-conservation  program,  and  as  a  part  of  their  con- 
tract they  agree  to  carry  out  the  soil-conservation  practices, 
diversion  of  acres,  and  all  the  rest;  and  if  no  more  shall 
be  appropriated  in  addition  to  the  $500,000,000,  they  will 
get  the  same  money  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
act  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  that  they  have  been  get- 
ting under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Let  us  assume  that  those  now  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  should  conclude  not  to 
sign.  Then  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  soil-conservation 
fund. 

Mr.  POPE.  Then  the  payments  would  not  be  made  on  the 
commodity,  but  would  be  made  for  soil -conserving  practices. 
They  would  still  be  entitled  to  payments  under  that  part  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  dealing  with  soil-consening  prac- 
tices, but  not  the  part  with  respect  to  diverting  acreage. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  the 
Senate  took  action  upon  an  amendment  which,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  was  an  injury  to  agriculture  as  well  as  to  the 
country  as  a  whole;  namely,  when  it  adopted  an  amendment 
which  in  effect  does  not  specify  any  particular  sum  of  money 
which  may  be  required  to  service  this  program. 

I  will  start  out  by  saying  that  an  agricultural  problem 
exists  in  our  country.  If  we  look  at  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  for  the  past  10  years,  or  the  past  20  years,  or  the 
past  30  years,  we  find  that  the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  the 
crop  he  produces  has  changed  very  little  in  10,  20,  or  30 
years.  We  have  dollar  wheat  today;  we  had  dollar  wheat 
30  years  ago;  and  so  the  situation  might  be  illustrated  by 
citing  other  products.  On  the  other  hand,  everything  the 
farmer  has  to  buy  in  the  way  of  fertilizer,  or  machinery,  or 
hamess.  or  almost  any  other  commodity  he  requires  to  oper- 
ate his  farm  to  live,  has  increased  in  price  two  or  three  times 
in  the  past  20  or  30  years.  So  I  do  not  think  any  sensible 
person  can  deny  that  a  farm  problem  exists,  and  that  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  some  adjustment. 

The  other  day  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent  a 
message  to  the  country  and  the  Congress.  In  my  judgment 
it  was  a  very  fine  message,  in  the  main  conciliatory,  ex- 
hibiting a  desire  to  be  helpful,  most  tolerant  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  was  evidently  sent  to  the  Congress  because  the 
President  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  business  that 
Indefinite  but  important  thing  called  confidence,  so  that  the 
increasing  imemployment  in  the  country  could  be  at  least 
arrested,  if  not  sent  back  in  the  other  direction. 


The  President  likewise  said  that  a  drain  of  $500,000,000  on 
the  Federal  Treasury  now  for  agriculture  was  a  heavy  drain, 
but  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  support  a  program  of 
$500,000,000  for  agricultural  relief.  The  President  likcu'ise 
said  that  if  the  Congress  thought  the  problem  required  more 
money  than  $500,000,000  the  Congress  should  provide  the 
additional  funds,  so  as  not  to  increase  the  constantly  recur- 
ring and  in  some  ways  deepening  deficit  m  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Everyone  in  the  Senate  Chamber  realizes  that  in  the  next 
session  in  January  measures  will  be  fought  for  which  will 
modify,  and  accordingly  probably  reduce,  some  of  the  taxes 
which  are  now  being  paid  by  the  corporations  of  the  country, 
in  an  effort  to  give  them  funds  for  expansion  and  to  carry 
them  over  periods  of  depression.  Everyone  realizes  that  m  a 
time  of  depression  we  are  all  reluctant  to  levy  additional 
taxes  if  they  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  certainly  it  is  not 
going  to  help  the  farmers  of  the  country  if  those  who  buy 
the  farmer's  products  have  to  pay  an  increasing  amount  out 
of  their  income  and  give  it  to  the  support  of  government. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  help  believe  that  it  is  unwise  to  let 
this  bill  go  through  and  to  have  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee face  the  fact  that  as  it  is  we  can  appropriate  $500,000,000. 
$750,000,000.  a  billion  dollars,  $1,250,000,000.  or  $1,500,000,000 
for  agriculture.  First  of  all.  we  do  not  have  cash  funds  to 
appropriate  at  all.  In  all  likelihood  the  money,  or  a  large 
part  of  the  money  we  are  going  to  appropriate,  will  have  to 
be  raised  by  loans.  We  shall  have  to  borrow  the  money  in 
order  to  get  it.  Paced  with  that  fact  at  this  time,  when  con- 
fidence is  gone,  when  business  does  not  know  where  it 
stands,  when  thousands  are  out  of  employment,  and  the 
future  looks  black,  is  it  wise  for  the  Congress  to  have  no 
regard  for  the  psychological  effect  of  passmg  bills  without 
any  monetary  limitation  whatsoever  on  them? 

I  wanted  to  say  this  before  the  vote  was  taken,  but  did 
not  out  of  deference  to  the  majority  leader,  who  asked  us 
all  to  cooperate  in  the  interest  of  saving  time.  It  was  my 
hope  that  tlie  Senate  would  take  a  different  attitude  than 
that  which  it  has  just  taken.  I  did  not  want  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  by  without  pointing  out  the  fact  that,  in  my 
judgment,  nothing  is  calculated  to  injure  the  farmer  more 
than  to  help  create  the  psychology  of  fear  and  uncertainty 
with  which  business  is  now  confronted  and  to  create  a 
situation  where  new  taxes  are  inevitable. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  people  of  the  Nation  will  read 
their  diiily  papers.  They  will  find  that  Congress  struck  out 
a  limitiition  which  would  fix  the  amount  of  money  which 
could  be  appropriated  under  the  proposed  farm  relief  bill. 
They  will  find  that  there  is  no  top  or  bottom  to  it.  They 
will  find  that  some  say  it  may  cost  a  billion  dollars,  some 
say  it  may  cost  only  $500,000,000;  others  say  it  may 
cost  $1,250,000,000.  Coupled  with  that  we  have  the  expres- 
sion of  the  President  that  we  ought  not  at  this  time  to 
appropriate  more  than  $500,000,000  for  agricultural  reUef; 
and  all  of  us,  particularly  on  this  side  of  the  aisle— and, 
I  think,  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  well— are 
pretty  much  in  agreement  that  the  President's  message  was 
calculated  to  be  and  was  helpful  to  the  business  people  of 
the  country. 

I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  tliat  we  have  disregarded 
that  message  and  disregarded  the  unimpeachable  wisdom  of 
it.  because  it  was  sound  in  every  respect  that  there  should 
be  a  limitation  on  any  appropriation  that  we  pass.  If  the 
country  is  to  believe  that  Congress  has  no  regard  for  appro- 
priations when  deficits  of  $1,000,000,000,  $2,000,000,000.  or 
$3,000,000,000  have  been  part  of  the  Nation's  economy  for 
the  past  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  7  years,  and  when  now  we  are  facing 
an  era,  the  outcome  of  which  none  of  us  can  predict,  which 
is  full  of  portents  of  disaster — if  the  country  is  to  believe 
that  we  have  no  regard  to  the  limitation  on  an  appropria- 
tion— our  action  with  respect  to  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
help  the  business  of  the  country;  and  if  it  is  not  going  to 
help  the  business  of  the  country,  it  is  inevitably  going  to 
hurt  the  farmer. 
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the  benefit  of  the  suffering  farmers,  even  If  it  became  neces- 
sary— and  doubtless  it  will  become  necessary — to  levy  addi- 
tional taxes  for  that  puipose.  If,  under  the  constantly 
changing  conditions  of  agriculture,  it  is  desired  later  in  this 
session,  or  at  some  subsequent  session,  to  levy  additional 
taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  why  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  pass  two  bills,  separrkte  and  distinct,  one  authorizing 
the  additional  appropriation,  the  other  making  the  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  CONNAIXY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  Copelanb  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  views  of  certain  Senators  are  cor- 
rect, that  the  Senate  is  obligated  either  morally  or  legally 
to  appropriate  the  full  amount  of  authonzations,  why  should 
we  ever  have  any  appropriations?  Why  not  simply  author- 
ize the  amount,  and  auLomatically  that  would  be  the  amount 
fixed? 

That  would  be  the  result  of  it. 
That  is  contrary  to  all  our  practice. 
Yes. 

The  action  criticized  does,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  provide  a  double  check.  We  authorize  the  amount, 
and  simply  make  it  then  in  order  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  appropriate  it  or  not,  a-s  it  sees  fit. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  We  leave  it  to  the  Budget  Director,  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  to  the  man  in  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  authorization  were  the  final 
word,  and  that  much  money  had  to  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
there  would  be  no  sense  in  going  over  the  matter  again 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  absolutely  agree  with  the  Senator; 
but  it  has  been  stated  here  by  the  authors  of  the  bill,  by 
members  of  the  committee  who  have  sponsored  the  bill,  and 
by  friends  of  the  bill  from  time  to  time,  almost  from  the 
time  the  debate  upon  the  bill  was  opened  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  there  is  no  present  purpose  to  obligate 
Congress  or  obligate  the  administration  to  increase  the 
amount  now  made  available  under  the  bill.  We  have  all 
understood  that  the  President  is  extremely-  anxious  to  bal- 
ance the  Budget.  Personally,  I  am  in  full  accord  with  hLs 
views.  I  wanted  him  to  take  that  position  sooner  than  he 
did.  I  stood  here  last  year  and  voted  on  the  relief  bill  for 
the  Byrnes  40-percent  requirement,  in  the  hope  that  many 
sponsors  of  projects  would  not  put  up  the  40  percent,  and 
therefore  the  Government's  expenses  would  be  reduced.  I 
voted  for  the  Robinson  35-pjrcent  requirement.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  vote  to  reduce  the  billion  and  a  half  of  general 
relief  appropriations.  So  it  is  no  new  position  with  me.  I 
am  glad  we  are  heading  toward  a  serious,  genuine,  earnest 
effort  to  balance  the  Budget  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
t>ama  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  BAl^KHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  was  discussing  the  attitude  of 
the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  appropriation  authorized  or  desired  by  those  advocating 
this  bill.  I  know  what  the  Senator's  views  are,  and  I  know 
what  the  views  of  the  committee  were:  but  in  order  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  may  have  full  knowledge  of 
the  view  entertained  by  the  Agricultural  Committee,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  what  simi  the  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  had  in  mind  would  be  provided  for 
carrying  out  this  bill  in  the  event  no  additional  taxes  were 
authorized. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Does  the  Senator  mean  including  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act? 

Mr.  HATCH.    Yes. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Agricultural  Conmiittee  had  In 
mind — and  I  think  it  was  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter, so  far  as  I  know,  although  some  members  would  have 
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liked  to  appropriate  more  money — that  under  existing  con- 
ditions the  Appropriations  Committee  would  he  requested  to 
appropriate  only  the  sum  of  $500,000,000  heretofore  author- 
ized under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  plus  the  $100,000,000 
for  a  revolving  -.und  under  the  loan  program,  which  is  not 
intended  p-s  an  appropriation  to  be  expended,  but  merely  as 
a  capital  asset  to  back  and  be  a  basis  for  leans  'irom  the 
banks  and  otherwise  in  making  loans  upon  agricultural  com- 
modities. We  did  not  intend  to  increase  by  one  dime,  by 
virtue  of  this  general  authorization,  the  amount  now  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  bill  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes;  and  If  the  Senator  will  yield  further, 
I  merely  wish  to  add  my  own  testimony  to  that  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  say  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  there  is  no  desire  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  to  shirk  any  responsibility.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  know 
tliat  the  limits  which  the  Senator  from  Alal)ama  has  just 
stated  are  the  limits  which  the  Agricultural  Committee  had 
in  mind  at  the  time  the  amendment  was  written  into  the 
bill;  but  we  did  not  want  to  be  frozen  to  that  particular  simi 
in  the  event  Congress  should  afterward  otherwise  authorize 
additional  appropriations. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  handling  the 
agricultural  bill,  I  anticipate  that  when  the  bill  providing 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  this  bill  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  next  April  or  May  doubtless  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  the  bill  which  wiU  provide  appro- 
priations considerably  in  excess  of  those  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  those  amendments  are  pre- 
sented on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  be  as  zealous  in  pro- 
tecting the  estimates  which  are  submitted  as  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  here  today. 

As  evidence  of  my  confidence  in  their  good  faith,  I  have 
voted  with  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  leave  this  bill  without  limitation  as  to  the 
amount  that  may  be  appropriated.  It  is  possible  that  from 
some  source  additional  fimds  will  be  made  available,  and  I 
did  not  think  it  wise  to  put  in  the  bill  a  limitation  which 
would  prevent  those  sums  being  appropriated  without  an 
amendment  to  the  basic  law. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia who  has  just  made  that  statement  is,  as  most  of  us 
know,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  having  charge  of  the  bill  for  the  Agricultural 
Department.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  shall  b<j  glad  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  take  the  same  position  that  I  have  taken  here 
and  help  hold  this  appropriation  within  the  limits  Indicated, 
the  main  reason  for  that  position  being  because  we  know 
that  without  additional  taxes  having  been  levied  and  having 
been  made  a  certainty  the  President  will  not  approve  either 
this  bill  or  an  additional  appropriation  for  carrying  out  this 
bill.  Therefore  no  true  friend  of  agriculture,  if  he  believes 
the  statements  of  the  President  upon  that  subject — and  I  do 
believe  them  100  percent — wants  to  take  the  risk  of  having 
this  bill  vetoed  or  having  any  appropriation  bill  vetoed  by 
reason  of  having  additional  appropriations  not  supported  by 
additional  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  desire  to  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senators  who  seem  most  concerned  about  addi- 
tional appropriations  are  those  who  are  not  for  this  bill  and 
who  do  not  want  to  see  it  passed  in  any  form. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  the  Senator's  statement  is  a  logical 
one  in  view  of  the  candid  remark  the  Senator  made  on  the 


floor  in  the  discussion  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  last 
week,  when  the  Senator  from  Alabama  said  he  did  not  expect 
parity  payments  to  be  made  to  cotton  producers  this  year. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    At  this  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes;  at  this  tim.s.    So  I  assumed  from  what 
the  Senator  said — and  I  am  in  accord  with  his  candid  and 
fair    statement — that    he    would   advocate    a   limitation   of 
$500,000,000.  part  of  which  only  this  bill  carries. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    On  this  year's  appropriation. 
Mr.  McNARY.    On  this  year's  appropriation. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Unless  additional  taxes  in  the  mean- 
time have  been  levied. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Then  I  ask  this  question:  That,  then,  would 
exclude  all  parity  payments  for  any  of  the  commodities  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  for  this  year,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  means 
when  he  says  "parity  payments."  If  he  means  payments  on 
parity,  the  bill  does  not  exclude  them.  I  think  the  Senator 
ought  to  make  that  distinction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  sentence  in  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that  in  accordance  with 
our  rules? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  so.  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  let  us  see  just  where  we 
stand  on  this  rule. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  pro  forma 
amendment — a  practice  which  prevails  in  the  House — has 
not  been  recognized  as  an  amendment  upon  which  a  Senator 
might  speak. 

Yesterday  the  Chair  ruled  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  CONNALLY ]  was  in  order  in  moving  to  strike  out  certain 
words  of  an  amendment,  while  annoimcing  that  it  violated 
the  spirit  of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  to  limit  de- 
bate on  amendments. 

A  committee  amendment,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  an  amendment 
in  the  first  degree.  An  amendment  to  that  is  an  amendment 
In  the  second  degree.  Another  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  third  degree.  If  we  are  to  adopt  the  pro  forma 
rule  in  the  Senate,  we  might  as  well  understand  that  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  to  limit  debate  are  of  no  value 
whatever:  and  the  occupant  of  the  chair  on  yesterday  so 
annoimced. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  In  order  to  save  time.  I 
will  speak  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  sim.ply  want  to  save  embarrassment 
In  the  future,  because,  if  the  Senate  is  to  have  any  stated 
policy  with  respect  to  limitation  of  debate.  It  certainly  would 
not  be  effective  if  any  Senator  could  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word  or  any  number  of  words  in  a  pending  amendment 
which  was  offered  in  the  second  degree,  and  we  should  never 
get  anywhere  In  the  limitation  of  debate. 

I  call  attention  to  the  matter  simply  in  order  that  we  may 
not  get  up  a  blind  alley  on  that  question. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  For  the  time  being,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Copeland  in  the  chair) . 
The  present  occupant  of  the  chair  takes  exactly  the  same 
view  as  that  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky;  but 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  Is  recognized  to  speak  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  prolong 
the  discussion.  I  feel  that  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have 
been  much  reassured  by  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhxad],  namely,  that  as  the  matter  now 
stands  he  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell],  who 
Is  likewise  on  the  Agricultiu^l  Committee,  would  not  feel 
inclined  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  carrying  out  this 
bill  beyond  the  $500,000,000  point. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  correct  the  state- 
ment that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Agricultiural  Committee.  I 
have  not  that  honor. 


incunuieQfc  upon  n  vo  unavaae  las  tip  ^anpri&uoDs  nuuie  lor      utr,  sc  xiir  ttb  x  kjjuw,  iuuuoiu^  some  memoers  woma  nave 


one  in  view  of  the  candid  remark  the  Senator  made  on  the  '  have  not  that  honor. 
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Mr.  TYEINOS.    I  bef  the  Seomtar'i 

Mr.  RUSSELXk    I  senre  on  the 
pri&tfons  Committee  which  hanrikw  tt^ 
ment  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  TTDINGS.    It  seema,  however. 
mtber  optimistic  view  of  the  new  taze^ 
and  the  ba]an<ing  of  the  Budget 

I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will  be 
Budget  now,  even  if  we  cut  down 
ber  of  unemployed  is  growing.    I 
to  grow.    I  h(^?e  the  ucemptoyed 
again;  but  the  naked  truth  Is  that 
increasing,  and  not  decreasing.    The 
business  is  not  in  a  position,  so  it  saya , 
further  truth  Is  that  the  Oovemmeit 
deficit  of  at  least  a  blLlin  dollars  at 
year.    Whether  we  spend  only  $500; 
out  this  bill,  if  we  did  not  spend  a 
should  still  be  faced  with  a  deficit  of 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

Referring  to  the  new  taxes  which 
with  such  ease.  I  can  see  Senators 
nity  to  levy  these  new  taxes  on  the 
oome.s  to  vote.    I  can  see  the  taxes 
the  lower  brackets  of  the  Income  tax. 
tor  here  fighting  with  all  the  power 
crease  the  taxes  on  the  lower 
voting  extra  taxes  on  otanmodlties, 
vote  new  taxes  upon  the  people;  and 
will  find  that  tfaey  will  be  singlzis  a 
thmk  Senators  will  bear  that  the 
to  accept  new  taxes  without  at  least 
since  we  have  a  billion-dollar  deficit 
I  shoQkl  hke  to  see  a  limitation  of 
UlL 

Aa  I  said  In  the  beginning,  I  do  ndt 
f  ann  probtem.    Tbe  prices  of  farm 
what  they  were  20  or  30  years  ago. 
the  fanner  baa  to  buy  are  three  or  foQ] ' 
then  were.    Tbere  la  a  farm  problem, 
lot  the  men  who  have  attetnpted  to 
may  not  be  what  I  dwuM  like,  but  It 
goUen.    What  I  have  risen  to  say  is 
In  the  ahape  that  It  la  In.  there  is  n|> 
ooniectmv  the  question  whether  the 
annually  under  this  bill  win  be  $5^0 
doUan. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Ite    PRBSIDINO    OFFICER. 
Maryland  jrield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  TYDIN03.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BCXtAH.    We  have  a  pcx}vlsi(^ 
$aMJSMMO  for  tbe  poipon  of  son 

Mr.  T7DDIQ8.    That  la  correct 

li£r.  BORAH.    U  we  abooU  limit 
vhat  would  be  the  use  of  passing 

Mr.  TYDINOS.    The  bffl  itaelf 

It  of  the  sofl-«onBia7ration  money 
and  45  percent  and  using  it  in  anothe^ 

Mr.  BORAH.    Even  tfaoi«h  the 
•M.600.  all  be  could  get  mider  the 
acTvatlon  payments^ 

Mr.  T7DINQS.    Thftt  la  cocreet 

Mr.  BORAH.  That  is  aU  he  would 
the  provlaloDs  of  this  bm  and  at  the 
bat  we  WDoid  have  no  reguladan,  aik 

Mr.  T¥DDfOa    That  Is  true.    I 
my  views  Into  other  States,  bat  for 
farmers  of  my  own  State  of 
vdl  satisfied  to  pfocced  another 
serration  Act    I  VUaA,  however,  ii 
there  is  a  peculiar  oondttkm  with  the 
ruitnn.  and  that  tbe  aonthera 
kito  the  emenditm*  a(  Iha  ififlOMrtflM 


Chat  we  have  taken  a 
we  are  going  to  raise. 


ppssible  to  balance  the 
riations.    The  nnm- 


it  will  not  continue 

soon  find  positions 

unemployment  today  is 

naked  truth  is  that 

to  go  ahead;  and  the 

is  going  to  have  a 

the  end  of  this  fiscal 

,000  or  less  to  carry 

4ent  of  this  money  we 

least  a  billion  dollars 


we  are  going  to  raise 

for  the  opportu- 

people  when  the  time 

levied  on  those  in 

I  can  see  every  Sena- 

hls  command  to  in- 

I  can  see  them 

the  time  comes  to 

then  I  think  Senators 

(different  tune.    Then  I 

are  not  inclined 

vigarcns  protest.    So, 

staring  us  in  the  face, 

$^.000,000  put  on  this 
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pardon. 

of  the  Appro- 
Agricultural  Deiiart- 
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Ttie 


deny  that  there  is  a 

today  are  about 

prices  of  everything 

times  as  much  as  they 

and  I  am  not  crlticiz- 

sotve  it.    The  solution 

is  the  best  that  can  be 

that  with  the  ctmntry 

excuse  for  leaving  to 

4mount  to  be  expended 

,000,000  or  a  billion 


Senator  3rield? 
the    Senator    from 
Ibaho? 


now  in  the  bill  f  or 
o  nservation. 

the  amount  to  $500,000,- 
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lieved so  far  as  possible  wlthont  serious  additional  injury  to 
the  farmers  who  raise  other  crops. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  Senators  say 
they  will  not  favor  a  larger  appropriation  than  $500,000,000 
unless  there  are  new  taxes.  We  will  need  all  the  new  taxes 
we  crui  get  to  take  ca-e  of  the  deficit  of  $1,000,000,000,  and  I 
think  everyone  is  in  favor  of  new  taxes  imtil  the  time  comes 
to  vot<;  for  them.  I  do  not  t)eiieve  we  are  going  to  help  the 
iwogress  of  the  country  very  much  by  raising  the  taxes  of 
the  p^-ople  and  correspondingly  cutting  down  their  aWlity 
to  buy. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDENGS.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  favor  any 
new  taxes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  has  also  stated  that  he  does 
not  fa-.'or  more  than  $500,000,000  unless  there  shall  be  new 
revenue,  so  I  take  it  the  position  of  the  Senator  is  that  he 
is  oppcised  to  new  taxes  in  the  agfrregato  now.  and  therefore 
he  is  in  favor  of  a  $500,000,000  limitation,  because  if  we  in- 
crease the  limitation  we  have  got  to  increa.se  taxes.  The 
two  things  are  inseparable,  at  least  if  we  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  the  E*resident. 

Mr.  BYRD.     Mr.  President,  uill  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  With  reference  to  the  Senator's  statement  in 
regard  to  a  deficit,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
December  11  the  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  was  $740,000,000. 
and  we  have  more  than  6  months  yet  to  go  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

I  further  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Treasury  shows  that  up  to  this  time  in 
the  prijsent  fiscal  year  we  have  spent  $300,000,000  more  than 
we  spent  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator  frcKn  Virginia  for 
his  accurate  contribution  to  the  colloquy.  I  selected  the 
figure  of  $1,000,000,000,  believing  it  to  be  ultraconservative. 
In  my  judgment  the  deficit  will  be  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000. 
The  point  is  that  we  will  need  new  taxes  some  time.  Perhaps 
this  y<iar.  perhaps  next  year.  p>erhap6  5  years  from  now,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  new  taxes  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
so  much  money,  because  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  time 
when  we  can  go  on  with  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,000 
or  $2,000,000,000  a  year  which  is  not  provided  for  and  which 
we  an;  borrowing  in  order  to  spend. 

The  President  very  appropriately  called  attention  to  the 
fact  tliat  he  is  desirous,  without  too  much  hardship,  of  mak- 
ing expenditures  and  income  meet.  He  has  asked  us  to  co- 
(«jeral«  with  him.  He  further  sent  a  subsequent  message 
here  in  which  he  said  in  effect,  "If  you  gentlemen  Insist  on 
expending  more  than  $500,000,000  on  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram you  will  have  to  raise  the  extra  money  to  do  it."  Now, 
no  one  is  raising  or  proposing  to  raise  the  extra  money  to 
do  it,  and.  Mr.  President,  you  can  take  my  word  for  it,  no 
one  ii!  going  to  propose  to  raise  the  extra  money  to  do  it 
There  is  going  to  be  no  increase  in  taxes  of  any  consequence 
by  this  Congress,  and  every  Senator  knows  It. 

Who  will  venture  to  propose  a  new  tax  bill?  I  do  not 
mean  there  may  not  be  some  adjustment  of  present  taxes 
with  a  slight  increase  in  revenue,  but  no  billion  dollars  of 
new  taxes  are  coming  into  the  Federal  Treasury  and  every- 
oae  knows  it. 

I  sliouid  like  to  see  the  Senator  who  would  come  here  and 
say.  "I  am  the  author  of  a  bill  to  put  a  billion  dollars  of 
new  r^axes  on  the  country."  No  one  in  the  Capitol  would 
take  the  responsibility  for  a  tax  bill  that  would  put  a  bilUon 
doOai-s  of  new  taxes  on  the  people  of  the  country.  TTiere- 
fore,  I  say,  as  we  are  spending  money  which  we  have  not 
got.  i.f  our  deficit  Is  going  to  be  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars 
a  year — aixi  it  is.  and  heaven  knows  what  emergency  ap- 
Ijropriatlons  we  may  need  in  the  way  of  relief,  because  we 
cannot  see  ahead  for  the  next  2  or  3  months — if  all  of 
that  Jta  true,  and  it  is  true  and  cannot  be  denied,  then  what 
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right  have  we  to  pass  a  bill  without  limitation  In  it  at  a 
time  when  business  is  staggering,  when  unemployment  is 
increa.sing.  when  deficit  alter  deficit  Is  being  written  on  the 
financial  books  of  the  country  year  after  year?  What  right 
have  we,  if  we  really  wiint  to  contribute  to  the  stability 
of  America  and  the  foundation  under  America  in  the  end, 
to  enact  laws  which  at  least  psychologically,  if  not  actually, 
are  only  going  to  undermine  further  the  confidence  of  every- 
one as  to  where  we  are  going  and  how  we  are  going  to  get 
there? 

I  have  no  doubt  the  S<mator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  B.^nk- 
head],  who  worked  hard  in  the  preparation  of  the  farm  bill 
and  who  at  the  same  time  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  will  make  good  every  statement  he  has 
uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  will  find  his  sup- 
port in  that  committee.  However,  mark  my  words,  the  drive 
will  come,  if  we  pass  this  bill — and  it  will  come  from  the 
South  where  the  cotton  iarmer  has  all  sorts  of  difiQcultics 
and  where  the  paid  lobbyists  will  stir  it  up — to  increase 
that  $500,000,000  to  $600,000,000  or  $750,000,000  or  $1,000- 
000,000  viithout  any  new  taxes.  When  the  drive  comes  I 
shall  be  surprised  if  many  of  those  who  today  feel  they 
would  not  vote  for  anything  but  the  $500,000,000  appropria- 
tion will  find  that  on  second  thought,  even  without  new 
taxes,  they  are  going  to  have  to  make  it  $750,000,000  or  $800,- 
000.000  or  $1,000,000,000. 

Now  is  the  time  to  lock  that  door,  and  certainly  with  our 
Federal  finances  in  the  shape  in  which  they  are  now  is  the 
time  to  let  the  country  Ijnow  that  our  program  will  cost 
$500,000,000.  Then  we  can  tell,  as  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  what  we  shall  have  to  appropriate  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  pro;?ram. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wasit  to  delay  further  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor  with  this  assertion: 

First.  There  vnll  be  a  deficit  of  at  least  $1,000,000,000  this 
year.  With  a  $500,000,000  farm  bill  it  will  be  in  excess  of 
that. 

Second.  I  suggest  that  no  new  tax  bill  raising  any  sub- 
stantial amount  of  new  revenue  will  be  forthcoming. 

Third.  Leaving  the  amctunt  indefinite  on  the  assumption 
that  we  may  have  to  appropriate  $1,000,000,000  eventually  is 
only  catering  to  the  dow.iward  trend  of  economic  and  in- 
dustrial and  business  life  Jill  over  the  country. 

Fourth.  Mark  my  word  that  when  the  time  comes  to  write 
that  appropriation  into  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  we 
will  find  a  powerful  lobby  and  a  powerful  spearhead  here  who 
will  say  that  $500,000,000  is  not  enough;  and  Senators  who 
now  think  they  can  dispose  of  this  matter  so  easily  in  De- 
cember 1937  are  going  to  wish,  in  April  or  May  or  June  of 
1938.  that  the  limitation  ]iad  been  placed  in  the  bill,  and  it 
will  be  a  miracle  if  the  filial  appropriation  bill  goes  through 
with  only  a  $500,000,000  appropriation. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
I  should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     I  yi-^ld. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quroum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerl:  ceiled  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Byrnes 

Grayes 

Lonergan 

Andrews 

Capper 

Green 

Lundeen 

Ashurst 

Caraway 

Guffey 

McAdoo 

Austin 

Chavez 

Hale 

McCarran 

Bailey 

Conn  ally 

Harrlaon 

McGUl 

Bankhead 

Copeland 

Hatch 

McKellar 

Barkley 

Davis 

Hayden 

McNary 

Bllbo 

Dteterlch 

Herring 

Maloney 

Bone 

Donahey 

Hitchcock 

Miller 

Borah 

Duffy 

Holt 

Mlnton 

Bridges 

Ellender 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Moore 

Brown.  Mich. 

Frazler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murray 

Brown,  N.H. 

George 

King 

Neely 

Bulkley 

Gerry 

La  PoUette 

Norrls 

Bxilow 

Gibson 

Lee 

O'Mahoney 

Burke 

Gillette 

Lodge 

Overton 

Byrd 

GUss 

Logaja 

Pepper 

Plttman 

Schwellenbach 

TTicmas  Okla 

Van  Nuy» 

Pope 

Sheppard 

The  mas.  Utah 

Warner 

Radcllffe 

Shlpstead 

Towr.send 

Wnlhh 

Reynolds 

Smathers 

Trv.n^.a.n 

Whet'ler 

Russell 

Smith 

Tydlngs 

Wl.ite 

Schwartz 

Stelwer 

Vaiideuberg 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety-one  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  a  little 
time  to  discuss  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  First.  I  com- 
pliment the  authors  of  the  bill  for  the  zeal  they  have  shown 
both  in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  They 
have  been  very  earnest  and  patient  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

There  are  some  particular  features  of  the  bill  which  I 
should  like  to  mention.  In  the  statement  of  policy  the  aims 
of  the  bill  are  enumerated  and  defined.  For  5  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  change  the  policies  which  brought  en  tlie  de- 
pression. For  5  years  we  have  been  attcmptmg  to  bring 
about  a  more  balanced  national  economy.  It  was  generally 
conceded  a  few  years  ago  that  the  depression  was  brourht  on 
by  an  unbalanced  national  economy.  It  was  generally  con- 
ceded that,  among  other  things,  the  most  important  cause  of 
the  depression  was  that  during  the  10  preceding  years  the 
income  of  the  Nation  had  been  gradually  drifting  away  from 
labor  and  agriculture  to  industry  and  finance. 

We  had  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  when 
Mr.  Hoover  was  in  charge  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
effect  that  even  ,so  far  back  as  from  1920  to  1927  there  had 
been  such  a  change  of  income  from  labor  and  agriculture  to 
industry  and  finance  that  finance  and  industry  had  had  an 
increase  of  income  during  those  years  of  70  percent  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture,  and  that  agriculture  had  lost  40  per- 
cent of  its  aggregate  income  as  it  existed  before  that  period, 
and  there  was  a  loss  of  30  percent  in  the  aggregate  income  of 
labor  compared  with  the  income  labor  had  enjoyed  in  the 
preceding  period. 

We  have  been  trying  to  adjust  that  maldistribution  of 
income.  Since  1932  we  have  been  attempting  to  change  the 
policies.  In  fact,  we  began  before  1932.  Some  efforts  were 
made  in  1931.  In  1932,  during  the  Hoover  administration, 
we  passed  a  bill  creating  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. We  appropriated  $500,000,000  for  relief,  and  the 
policy  back  of  that  legislation  has  been  continued  imtil  this 
day.  So  far  as  balancing  the  National  Budget  or  the  budget 
of  the  individual  is  concerned,  we  are  in  very  much  the  same 
boat  we  were  in  1932.  There  has  been  some  improvement. 
It  is  true,  but  in  the  future  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  that  in 
taxes. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  at  the 
la5t  session,  in  my  opinion.  It  passed  the  most  constructive 
piece  of  agricultural  legislation  we  have  considered  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate  some  years  ago.  Five  hundred  million 
dollars  was  authorized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  act, 
I  think  that  is  about  as  well  sp>ent  an  appropriation  as  Con- 
gress ever  provided  for.  We  are  going  to  spend  that  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  farmer,  which  is  incidental, 
but  the  great  benefit  will  be  that  we  are  building  up  a 
national  asset  through  the  preservation  of  soil. 

In  the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board  2  years 
ago  the  statement  was  made  that  in  the  United  States  there 
has  been  soil  depletion,  through  erosion  and  constant  use, 
which  has  destroyed  a  htmdred  million  acres  which  cannot 
be  reclaimed — an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  According  to  the  re- 
port, another  100,000,000  acres  are  going,  and  another 
125,000,000  are  threatened.  In  my  opinion,  the  expenditure 
of  this  $500,000,000  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  soil 
conservation. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill.  There  is  one  featiue  in  the  bill  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  any  other  agricultural  bill.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision for  parity  prices,  and  we  have  had  such  provisions 
before.  We  have  now  come  to  the  realization  that  parity 
prices  will  not  accomplish  the  purpose  we  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  by  raising  the  income  of  the  farmer  back  to  the 
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rrlnfive  tncom*  hfl  ffctlred  (Jurlni  tw  bM«  period.  1909  to 
1914  Wr  h«tp  bff^  wpfrtmrnling  with  thl«  matter,  and 
ftt  IjMt  w«  havo  Irorni'd  lh»t  purit  '  prici*  will  not  bring 
th#'  ftrmiTT  th*'  Inromr  which  will  jiit  him  ou  th"  rrUtlyu 
jmrity  hf  cnjoyr-d  durlni  th**  btM!  p<  ri'Kl  S*^*,  In  t»»*  itatff- 
Bwiu  of  polky  >n  thi*  pwMlinii  bill,  w  h«v»  tt4d#<!  another 


jwovtjilrm,  A  pri;vUilon  which  cull*  for 
iMv*  fv»w  cfmr  10  t»»«  P«»int  wh<»ri 
h*vt  pttnty  trt  pr\ei>n  without  havinit 
In  «ib«t«rumti<>n  of  thu,  I  wuh  to 
t«ry  of  AtriruJturt  MUd  on  that  it^bjtft  In  hi*  report  of 
1937.    Ke  stated 

AiW'ihiT  princitJlit  In  •dHuHrm-nt  polin 
b«  kiipt  iiv  rt«w     AgrteultunU  proffrMiM 


oft«n  ovftrlooki'd.  »hould 

miuit  tM  JudgBd  by  their 

•ff*ct'on  loeora*-- fun  Ineoou  uul  n«tA)nal  ineoma.    Tm<i  U  not 


•jroonymouii  with  thalr  effvct  oa  prlcM 


through   ovewmphJwU   on  prtce*.     Individual   farmers   know    well 


that  th«  rrwrnrd  for  their  ■eaaon'a  work 


unit  prices  they  receive  for  thetr  eomn  adltles  but  on  how  many 


unite  of  production  they  mU.     TbU  U 
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parity  of  Imjfrtrii,    W« 
wr*  know  that  wn  can 
parity  of  tneome, 
quot«  what  tht»  Bt*fTt- 


Income  may  be  sacrificed 


depends  not  only  on  the 


true  for  agriculture  as  a 


whole  and  lor  lt»  different  branches.  Tiere  la  no  point  whatever 
tn  lifting  prtcee  above  the  pxnrhaalng  power  of  the  consumer. 
High  price*  aoraetlmes  may  mean  low  i«le«.  It  U  Imperative  to 
atrUce  the  golden  mean,  and  to  balance  price  against  volume  In 
auch  a  way  as  to  get  the  largest  net  rejourn  consistent  with  goodl 
farming  practice. 

Ml.  President,  what  has  been  the  burpose  of  farm  legisla 
Uon  containiiig  provisicm  for  parit:  prices  and  processing 
taarea,  which  we  have  oiacted  in  the  last  few  years,  if  it  was 
not  ^o  give  the  farmer  an  income  cod  imensuntte  with  what  it 
Is  considered  he  wem  entitled  to  oat  of  the  national  income? 
The  purpose,  which  the  pending  bill  is  hoped  to  furnish  the 
machinery  to  accomplish,  is  that  the  farmer  may  receive  the 
share  of  the  national  Income  he  r<ceived  during  the  base 
jieriod.  which  was  15  Vs  percent  of  tlie  national  income. 

The  question  is.  Can  we  accomplis  i  the  purpose  under  the 
pending  bilL  and  will  we  accomplish  it  under  the  bill?  Will 
parity  p»yments  accomplish  it?  In  iiddition  to  that,  will  the 
$600,000,000  paid  for  soil  conservatic  n  accomplish  it? 

If  the  pffHlt"g  bill  wiU  not  aocomi  >lish  the  purpose,  and  it 
will  not.  where  are  we  to  get  the  fuids  with  which  to  raise 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  national  ncome  to  which  in  the 
peoding  bUl  we  say  he  Is  entitled?  Will  we  take  it  out  of 
taxes?  Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  csst.  or  are  we  willing  to 
take  the  blame  and  cost  of  disaster  if  we  do  not  give  the 
fanner  the  status  to  which  he  is  en  itied? 

In  my  opinion,  the  failure  of  the  C<mgress  In  past  years 
to  give  the  farmer  parity  of  purchasi  ag  power  and  that  share 
of  the  national  Income  to  which  he  is  entitled  has  cost  the 
American  people  and  the  taxpayers  very  much  more  than  it 
would  have  cost  the  taxpayers  and  t  He  general  population  of 
the  country  If  we  had  given  the  fiurmer  that  to  which  he 
was  entitled. 

It  would  have  been  onxli  cbeapei  to  put  the  farmer  on  a 
parity  with  the  industrial  and  the  nonagricultural  popula- 
tion than  It  has  cost  to  make  a  pauper  out  of  the  farmer. 

If  we  want  to  live,  we  must  pay  t  ae  price.  If  we  want  to 
give  the  fanner  something  which  1;;  admitted  to  be  a  little 
bit  better  than  nothing,  we  shall  continue  those  policies 
which  have  brought  the  country  t«  the  condition  in  which 
It  is  today.  The  expenditures  of  pu  ^Ic  money  for  rriief ,  the 
expenditures  ot  potiUc  money  to  he  p  business,  is  something 
that  can  be  done  of  a  temporary  c  laracter  or  a  temporary 
nature,  but  as  a  permanent  progran  i  it  can  lead  only  to  one 
end.    Some  day  It  nrust  be  paid  tor. 

1  know  it  Is  popular  to  ask  f or  lar  re  appropriations  and  to 
be  against  aU  taxes.  The  tragedy  is  that  the  poor  people 
seem  to  think  they  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes.  The  North- 
western National  life  Insurance  C( .  has  made  a  siirvey  of 
what  the  average  man  pays  in  taxe  s  in  the  oniinary  things 
he  buys  to  maintain  Me,  and  it  Is  f ( und  that  about  15  cents 
out  of  every  doQar  goes  to  pay  indlr  !ct  taxes. 

As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  bUl,  It  is  to  control 
pnxluction,  to  provide  a  normal  granary,  and  to  prevent 
sorphises.  And  so  to  control  prices  through  the  control  of 
production  and  control  of  the  soipuses  as  to  be  able  to 
get  a  parity  price  for  those  agrlcTxtural  products  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  biU,  and  now  lim  ted.  as  I  understand,  to 
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corn,  whmt.  and  cotton.  Thi-rc  iirr  to  be  no  benefit  pay- 
men"ji  for  any  otlirr  crr^p.  I  may  ix*  wmnit.  arid  S«niator» 
may  dlHagrr*?  with  n\r — and  I  huvr  jifVfT  InunU  any  fault 
with  any  man  who  dinncnr*  wtih  me — but  It  nmn*  to  m« 
that  h^rn  in  a  prfjbktu  iii  thl«  bill,  (Uong  with  (HImtt  prob- 
Irmii,  which  bolhrr*  tn*". 

A^nunjlnii  timt  lhl«  bill  will  accornpllnh  whut  It  in  hoped 
It  Will  itaompUfili  %*i  ftir  'AH  cotm'rna  conlrtjl  of  prk:r»,  muln- 
tauimt!  parii.y  inio-n,  ttn<l  cnntiuliina  productiofi,  In  the 
firnt.  piiuf,  I  do  not  niul  any  fiuiit  with  llvitm  mms,  but  I 
call  at'i-ntlofi  to  wha'  w«'  «h.tU  probul^ly  hav*?  W  far**  m  that 
regard,  in  that.  i*«  tlu*  fck-crr-ury  of  A«rlc  ulture  Baya— and  X 
quol«  him  indirectly— wc  sliall  inrrt  iiurchiiifr  refcisiance. 

Aj-iother  thing  b  that  II  th<-  machinery  provided  in  the 
bill  shall  so  operate  tl»ai  wc  have  no  iurplu.^ — that  we  have 
a  normal  granary  but  we  have  no  surplus — how  will  it  affect 
the  trade  reciprocity  which  we  promiiied  to  ui>e  to  trade 
products  out  of  the  country  lo  foreign  countries?  If  we  have 
no  surplus  we  shall  ha\e  nothing  to  trade  t>ecause  we  will 
have  nothing  to  sell.  If  we  have  a  surplus,  which  we  are 
trying  to  prevent  when  prices  nse  above  parity,  that  sur- 
plus will  have  to  be  sold.  Wl:ere  are  we  going  to  sell  it? 
We  cannot  sell  it  at  parity  pnce  abroad  because  we  cannot 
sell  in  a  cheap  market.  We  will  have  to  sell  at  the  price  of 
the  world  market.  If  we  sell  at  the  price  of  the  world  mar- 
ket will  we  be  charged  with  dumping  on  the  world  market? 
That  Is  a  problem  which  I  think  we  ought  to  take  into 
consideration. 

I  have  been  reading  the  Congrission.\l  Record  and  I 
have  also  searched  in  other  places  for  information  con- 
cerning this  subject.  I  have  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, from  the  Brookings  Institution,  and  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  statistics  bearing  upon  this  problem. 
These  statistics  are  qtiltc  voluminous,  and  statistics  and 
figures  in  large  numbers  are  always  bothersome  and  a  bore. 
So  I  asked  Dr.  Stem,  of  th^>  Bui>»au  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Depariment  of  Agriculture,  if  he  could  have 
someone  make  for  me  a  graph  or  a  chart  which  would  show 
more  clearly  the  pjroblem  that  we  were  trying  to  solve — the 
farm  problem — so  we  can  have  it  t>efore  us,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  understand  the  problem  more  clearly. 
I  know  the  chart  was  of  preat  help  to  me,  and  I  hope  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  will  look  at  this  chart  to  see  from 
where  we  come,  where  we  have  been,  and  where  we  hope  to 
go  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  base  period  on  which  we  have  been 
basing  our  farm  legislation  since  1932  has  been  taken,  in 
order  to  give  to  the  farmer  his  share  of  the  national  income, 
to  give  him  parity  according  to  this  l>ase  period,  which  was 
a  period  in  the  Nation's  history'  since  1900,  when  the  farmer 
was  more  on  a  parity  than  at  any  other  time.  During  that 
period  the  farmer  had  15  4  percent  of  the  national  income, 
and  if  we  carry  out  the  purposes  of  ttiis  bill  and  succeed — if 
this  bill  wUl  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  being 
considered — then  we  must  restore,  and  it  will  restore  to  the 
farmer  154  percent  of  the  national  income,  whatever  that 
income  may  be. 

The  black  line  on  the  chart  refers  exclusively  to  the  per- 
caita«:e  figures  which  I  indicate.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  portion  of  the  ctiart  I  now  indicate.  The  years 
are  shown  on  the  chart.  'Rie  figures  to  which  I  now  call  at- 
tention represent  the  natiuaal  mcome  we  liave  had  during 
the  various  years. 
Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  figures  In  the 
left-hand  column  represent  billions  of  dollars.  In  1909  and 
in  1912  the  national  income  was  around  $57,000,000,000. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     No,  Mr.  Prtiident.     Is  that  acconling 
to  the  chart? 
Mr.  McNARY.     I  am  simply  trying  to  interpret  the  chart. 
Mr.   SHIPSTEAD.     No;    the    farm    income   ia    1909    was 
$28,000,000,000. 
Mr.  McNARY.     I  am  speaking  of  1909. 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     Yes;  1909. 
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Mr.  McNART.    The  chart  itarts  with  1909. 
Mr,  SHIPSTEAD.    Yet.    That  would  be  rlfht;  128,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr,  McNARY.  Thai  X  wmi  trying  t«  work  out  what  tb« 
er(x>kod  Un«  rcprfsentod  It  looks  iikM  a  ftreak  of  Ughtnlag. 
What  dofii  that  reprtwrnt? 

Mr.  SIlirSTKAD,    TMm  Uno  has  noOiliiff  to  do  wltti  anr- 

thing  on  tho  ehjut  exctsii  tb«  fVgurtf  oa  th«  rtght-haod  lUle 

which  indicate  the  perctntAg/*  of  the  nftt'oDAl  Ixkeome  which 

the  farmer  has  received. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  Preeldent,  will  the  Senator  ykld? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    I  J'ield. 

Mr.  OT^IAHONEY.    As  X  undentand  the  chart  the  "total" 
column  opposite  each  yisar  represents  the  total  national  In- 
come of  all  kinds  recelvisd  for  all  parpoeea  during  that  year. 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Tliat  Is  correct. 
Mr.  OlklAHONEY.    The  black  spot  represents  the  amount 
that  the  farmer  received. 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Tliat  is  correct 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  And  the  ja«ged  line  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  referj  represents  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
percentage  of  the  black  part  of  the  colinnn  to  the  "total" 
column. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  That  Is  correct.  The  irregular  line 
referred  to  refers  specifically  to  the  percentage  of  national 
income  received  by  the  farmer. 

As  will  be  seen,  during  the  base  laertod  we  had  a  veiy 
ftnp  balance.  At  least  it  has  so  been  recognized.  TTien  came 
the  days  of  "happy  insfoiity,"  when  agricultural  Income  rose 
somewhat  during  the  vrar  years,  and  the  industrial  income 
and  the  nonagriculturaJ  income  rose  in  greater  proportion 
to  such  an  extent  thau  we  entered  upon  the  period  when 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover's  report  said  that  dining  this 
period,  1920-27,  Industry  had  an  tncome  of  70  percent  and 
agriculture  had  a  loss  ol  40  percent  of  the  national  Income. 

Here  is  the  year  19iD.  "Hie  agricultural  Income  fell  to 
about  12  percent  of  thcj  national  income  from  1919.  Then 
it  gradually  began  dropping,  until  in  1932  the  farmer  re- 
ceived 5  percent  of  the  national  income. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  do  what  this  bill  proposes 
and  what  we  have  been  talking  about  for  5  years,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  must  take  ^>iis  graph  or  get  the  percentages  up 
to  where  the  farmer  has  his  relative  share  of  the  national 
income.  The  question  Is,  How  far  from  where  we  are  now 
shall  we  have  to  go,  axd  how  much  is  it  going  to  cost? 

In  1936,  includtDg  benefit  payments,  the  farmer  received 
approximately  9  percent  of  the  national  income,  which  is 
six  points  less  than  he  is  entitled  to  under  this  bill  and 
six  points  less  than  he  had  during  the  base  period.  So 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go;  and  if 
we  want  to  travel  that  way  and  achieve  that  aim,  we  must 
pay  the  price.  As  I  asked  before,  are  we  willing  to  pay  it, 
or  are  we  going  to  take  a  chance  of  paying  the  cost  of  not 
restoring  the  farmer  to  the  even  balance  and  to  his  relative 
position,  that  we  have  decided  and  talked  about  for  many 
years,  that  we  must  restore  him  to  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  balanced  economy  in  the  Nation? 

There  are  some  things  about  this  bill  that  bother  me.  I 
assume  that  it  will  pass  the  Senate  and  go  to  conference, 
and  It  Is  stated  that  the  conferees  will  rewrite  the  bilL 

If  that  is  the  case — ^which  I  think  is  a  very  reasonable 
proposition — there  are  certain  things  which  I  want  the  con- 
ferees to  bear  in  mind  if  we  are  going  to  carry  out  the 
program  which  we  state  hi  this  bill  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress.  If  we  do  not  intend  to  do  that  at  whatever  cost, 
let  us  not  try  to  fool  the  farmers,  and  say.  "We  give  you 
something  that  will  give  you  parity." 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  parity  prices  will  not  give  the 
farmer  parity  income,  nor  will  benefit  payments  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  give  him  parity  income.  The  question 
Is,  How  far  can  we  go?  We  have  had  parity  prices,  you 
know,  in  the  past  few  years.  I  have  these  figures  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics: 

The  price  of  com  was  above  parity  from  September  ld36 
to  September  1937. 
The  price  of  cotton  never  reached  parity. 
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The  price  of  hogs  tn  the  fall  of  1035  reachrrt  parity.  thouKh 
not  for  a  long  period,  but  remalndrd  rloK«'d  lo  paiUy  through 
1936,  and  exceeded  parity  through  tlu?  pt^riod  down  to 
October  1937, 

Beof-cattle  prScttn  idtn<mi  reached  parity  in  193b,  re- 
mained fairly  cIom-  u>  thu  parliv  Irvrl  through  I93ft,  d<i- 
clincd  to  tome  extnnt  In  1930,  o^id  oiain  reached  parity  m 
1937. 

Mr,  O'MAHONEY,    Mr  President,  wlH  the  Senator  yleW? 

The  PREJaiDlNO  OFKICER,  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    I  do. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  have  observed  that  on  numerous 
oocaakms  during  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  Senator  ha« 
referred  to  the  income  of  the  farmer  as  such  in  a  very 
understandable  way,  and  I  have  been  following  his  discussion 
with  a  iTeat  deal  of  interest.  Now  he  is  reading  from  some 
figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  tending 
to  show  the  prices  which  have  been  received  by  certain  kinds 
of  farmers  for  thetr  products. 

The  biU  before  us  deals  with  a  limited  number  of  com- 
modities. Is  the  Senator  of  the  opinion  that  by  the  method 
of  dealing  with  sun^uses  outlined  in  the  bill,  the  method 
outlined  in  the  bill  for  increasing  the  price  to  ^>ecific 
farmers,  we  can  increase  the  price  to  all  famaers? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  think  it  is  claimed  that  the  bill  will 
do  that.  Personally  I  cannot  see  it.  I  must  confess  that  I 
cannot  see  that  it  wHl. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  come  from  a  State  tn  which  the  pro- 
duction of  livestock,  statistics  concerning  which  the  Senator 
is  about  to  quote,  is  a  very  important  industry.  The  people 
of  my  State  are  just  as  much  interested  in  encouraging  the 
farmer  as  are  the  i>eople  of  any  other  State;  but  this  bill  does 
not  deal,  directly  at  least,  with  those  v^o  are  Interested  In 
that  particular  commodity,  and  there  are  a  score  of  other 
commodities  which  will  not  be  touched  by  the  bill.  There- 
fore, unless  it  Is  demonstrated  that  by  providing  parity  fOT 
the  growers  of  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  rice  we  are 
indirectly  to  provide  parity  also  for  other  farmers,  the  bill 
cannot  in  justice  be  called  a  bill  for  farmers.  It  is  merely 
a  bill  for  some  fanners. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  do  not  care  to 
discuss  that  phase  of  the  matter  at  the  present  moment,  but 
I  have  given  It  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
have  had  that  theory  in  my  mind.  I  know  that  the  feed  of 
the  dairy  farmer  will  be  more  expensive.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  Is  going  to  do  to  have  a  differential  increase  to  offset  It; 
and  the  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  poultry  farmer.  There  is 
something  In  what  the  Senator  says.  Tbe  trouble  is,  there  are 
usually  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  that  Is  something 
which  bothers  me  very  much  in  this  case.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bm  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

Tob€icco  reached  parity  in  tiie  1936-37  marketing  season. 
The  prices  of  most  types  of  tobacco  were  above  or  quite 
close  to  parity  in  the  193&-36  marketing  season. 

The  iH-ice  of  lambs  and  wool  was  above  parity  through  1937 
to  date.  The  price  of  wool  reached  parity  in  the  late  months 
of  1934  and  the  early  months  of  1935,  then  declined,  but 
advanced  above  parity  in  1936. 

So,  you  see,  with  the  exception  of  cotton  and  some  com- 
modities not  mentioned  in  the  bill,  we  have  had  at  various 
times  during  the  past  few  years  ptuity  prices  without  giving 
the  farmer  paritj'  Income. 

To  show  how  far  we  have  gone,  in  the  one  year  of  1909  the 
farmer  had  16.8  percent  of  the  national  income. 

In  1936.  including  benefit  payments,  the  farmer  had  9 
percent  of  the  national  income.  That  is  6V2  jwints  below 
what,  for  5  years,  we  have  said  we  must  raise  the  farmer  to. 
Then  the  question  Is,  Are  we  going  to  make  provision  to 
carry  the  matter  through  to  that  point?  I  am  convinced 
that  parity  prices  win  not  do  It  because  they  have  not  done 
It  in  the  past. 

I  have  here  the  figures  of  the  prices  which  the  farmer  got 
under  the  processing  tax  and  under  benefit  payments. 

In  1933,  including  benefit  payments,  the  farmer  got 
$3,023,000^0. 
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The  price  of  cotton  never  reached  parity. 
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In  1934  the  farmer  got  $3,816.00^,000.  This  is  Income 
•vailable  for  living.  There  are  three  liflerent  ways  in  which 
some  of  these  statistics  are  G^me6 — (Ither  Income  avaflable 
for  living,  or  Income  produced,  or  Iniiome  per  individual  on 
the  farm,  from  whatever  source,  I  pave  taken  the  figures 
available  for  living. 

In  1934,  as  I  say.  the  farmer  got  $3, 

In  1935  he  got  $4,928,000,000 

In  1936  he  got  $5,725,000,000 

These  amounts  include  benefit  payinents 

The  farmer  got  benefit  payments  tjf  $400,000,000  in  1936; 
but  with  all  of  the  processing  taxes 
benefit  payments,  in  1933  he  had  6.2 
Income;  in  1934  he  had  6.4  percent  df  the  national  income; 
in  1935  he  had  81  percent  of  the  nutlonal  income;  and  in 
1936  he  had  8.5  percent  of  the  natioifU  income  available  for 
living 

In  1936  the  American  farmer,  inch 
had  only  45  percent  of  the  share  of  tt  e  nati(xml  income  that 
he  had  in  1909.  In  1938.  after  all  tiese  l)eneflt  payments, 
processing  taxes,  acreage  reduction,  tnd  crop  control,  with- 
out compulsion,  even  without  compuls  iry  regulation  on  many 
of  these  articles,  he  had  parity  pajjments  without  having 
parity  income 

The  cost  has  been  mentioned  here, 
cost?  How  much  will  it  cost  to  raiie  the  fanner's  income 
from  8.5  percent  of  the  national  Inccme  to  the  15.5  percent 
which  he  had  during  the  base  period' 
CcHigress  is  going  to  get  the  money 
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and  crop  control  and 
jercent  of  the  national 


ding  benefit  payments. 


How  much  win  thiis 


I  do  not  know  where 
unless  by  taxes.    The 


President  said,  and  I  think  rightly  said,  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000,000  was  authorized,  and  if  anything  else 
was  appropriated  for  agriculture,  tax>s  must  be  levied.  We 
shall  either  have  to  take  the  necessai  y  amount  out  of  taxes, 
or  we  shall  have  to  provide  some  othe^  method,  some  change 
of  policy. 

I  have  xx>t  the  figures  for  1937  becsjnse  they  are  merely  an 
estimate.  Of  course  these  figures  an  all  estimates  by  these 
experts.  They  may  be  more  or  less  V'^^.  but  they  are  all 
that  we  have. 

In  1936  the  farmer  had  $5,725,004,000.  Including  benefit 
payments.  To  give  him  the  share  to  which  the  bill  says  he 
Is  entitled,  and  to  which  we  have  sud  he  Is  entitled,  and 
which  we  have  based  all  our  farm  le  i^islatlon  on  during  the 
past  5  years — to  give  him  the  extra  f  points  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  be  will  have  all  that  he  had  m  1936.  including  bene- 
fit payments,  and  then  he  will  have  to  have  $2,750,000,000 
more,  if  he  is  to  be  rest<»red  to  the  i  osition  in  the  national 
economy  which  he  enjoyed  during  he  base  period  which 
we  have  been  talking  about  for  the  last  5  years. 

It  is  said  that  it  will  cost  too  mu:h.  How  much  has  it 
cost  us  to  take  the  farmer  away  from  that  position?  How 
much  is  it  going  to  cost  us  to  leave  him  in  that  position? 
It  is  said  that  this  Is  price  fixing,  that  this  is  control  of 
production.  Admit  that  it  is;  that  is  the  national  policy 
today  in  industry.  In  finance.  In  even  activity  of  life.  There 
is  price  fixing  in  every  Industry,  eithe  *  by  law  or  by  economic 
power. 

We  passed  a  bin  under  which  a  Covemment  commdsslon 
fixes  the  price  of  coaL  We  passed  i  biU  under  which  the 
manufacturer  may  dictate  to  the  ret]  iler  the  price  at  which 
the  retailer  shaU  sen  the  manufacturer's  product.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wbxdjr]  win  bear  me  out  in 
the  statement  that  2  years  ago  we  lu  d  the  steel  and  cement 
manufacturers  before  our  committer'  to  find  out  why  the 
price  of  their  products  was  unifonr  and  why  they  raised 
prices  when  the  Oovemment  started  to  spend  money  to  give 
labor  employment  and  to  help  bus  ness.  There  was  one 
man  who  could  ten  us  aU  about  it,  a  fter  an  the  others  said 
they  did  not  know  why  an  prices  were  uniform  on  aU  con- 
tracts, both  for  steel  and  for  cemen  ^  Tliey  said  they  fol- 
lowed the  market;  but  there  was  o»  man  who  was  man 
enough  to  teU  us.  He  was  the  heikd  of  the  biggest  steel 
Industry  in  the  United  States,  the  U  lited  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. Mr.  Inrln.    When  he  was  a  iked  if  be  could  explain 


the  unlfonnity  of  prices,  he  said.  "That  is  easy.  I  fix  the 
price,  and  the  rest  follow  me."  Steel  men  and  cement  men 
have  told  me  what  would  happen  to  them  If  they  did  not 
follow,  through  economic  pressure;  and  they  are  operating 
under  a  policy  of  scarcity.  They  either  get  their  price  or 
they  shut  off  production.  It  Is  very  easy  for  them  to  shut 
off  production,  because  they  can  cut  expenses  by  turning 
their  men  out  in  the  streets  and  keeping  their  plants  closed 
until  the  public  Is  willing  to  pay  the  price  they  ask.  The 
farmer  cannot  do  that.  He  has  to  feed  his  horses  whether 
he  produces  or  not.  He  cannot  turn  out  his  horses  into  the 
bare  street,  as  the  industrialists  turn  their  laboring  men 
out  into  the  street.  Of  coiirse,  in  connection  with  this  policy 
of  scarcity,  we  have  high  prices,  and  then  we  meet  sales 
resistance,  and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  more  for  less  of  a 
product  and  go  broke. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  My  recollection  of  the  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pressure  is  that  steel  showed  an  80-percent  re- 
duction in  production,  and  only  about  6  or  8  percent — 6 
percent,  I  think — reduction  in  the  price  of  the  product, 
whereas  agricultural  income  showed  a  decrease  in  price  of 
about  80  percent,  and  something  like  6  percent  drop  in  the 
production  in  the  United  States.  So  that  practically  all 
during  the  depression  the  price  of  steel  remained  about  6 
percent  lower  than  it  was,  while  the  production  dropped  80 
percent,  and  just  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  reference 
to  the  farmer's  products, 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Does  the  Senator  have  reference  to 
the  beginning  of  the  depression? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  This  was  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
as  I  recall 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     The  years  of  the  depression? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  That  is  correct.  The  production  went 
down  to  12  percent,  and  when  the  Governments — Federal, 
State,  coimty.  and  municipal — started  to  buy  steel  and 
cement  the  price  was  immediately  raised.  It  was  handled 
in  such  a  way  that  some  of  the  prices  of  steel  to  the  smaller 
manufacturers  and  dealers  were  raised  as  high  as  800  per- 
cent. When  one  of  the  chief  producers  of  steel  was  asked 
why  they  raised  the  prices,  he  said  they  had  not  made  any 
money  for  so  long  that  it  was  time  they  made  some.  They 
continued  raising  prices  until  they  met  with  sales  resistance, 
and  we  now  have  another  drop  in  production  and  increase 
of  unemployment. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  policy  of  scarcity.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  a  vicious  circle.  If  we  now  have  the  courage  to  restore 
the  farmer  to  that  economic  position  to  which  we  have  aU 
said  he  is  entitled  and  where  we  must  place  him  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  balanced  economy  and  save  our  economic 
life  we  must  pay  the  price  but  there  is  no  sign  that  Congress 
wtU. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that 
he  perceives  a  vicious  circle  because  industry  is  so  organized 
that  it  can  fix  the  prices  of  industrial  products,  the  prod- 
ucts which  the  farmer  must  buy;  that  industry  is  so  organ- 
ized that  it  can  keep  up  prices  and  reduce  its  production. 
Ihe  answer  to  that  Is  twofold:  First.  Government  price- 
fixing  upon  the  one  hand,  and.  second,  control  of  agricul- 
tural production  on  the  other  hand.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
Ueve  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  vicious  circle? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  This  bill  with- 
out sufficient  funds  to  give  parity  income  to  the  farmer  win 
continue  the  vicious  circle. 

Mr.  OTylAHONEY.  I  wonder  if  I  may  take  sufficient  of 
the  Senator's  time  to  suggest 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  do  not  know  how  much  time  I  have 
left.    May  I  ask.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  has  2  minutes 
left. 
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Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon  for  not 
yielding  further. 

I  have  taken  the  time  of  the  Senate,  but  I  know  Senators 
win  believe  me  when  I  say  I  have  not  entered  Into  the  dis- 
cussion from  the  standpoint  of  political  partisanship.  I 
have  not  done  that  today  or  any  other  time,  I  have  tried  to 
discuss  the  issues  sdong  the  road  whence  we  have  come  and 
to  where  we  have  to  go,  in  order  that  we  may  come  to  the 
place  where  we  say  we  want  to  go.  Ilie  quesUon  is.  Are  we 
willing  to  pay  the  price?  Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  fare? 
Or  are  we  going  to  experiment  with  shots  in  the  arm  or 
primings  of  the  pump?  In  the  olden  days  we  used  to  have 
considerable  experience  at  times  in  observing  the  efTect  of 
hypodermic  injecticms.  While  for  the  moment  they  make 
the  people  feel  very  healthy  emd  optimistic  it  is  only  a  short 
time  imtil  the  penile  have  to  have  another  one  and  in  a 
larger  dose. 

The  PRESIDII«3  OFFICER.  The  Senator's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  May  I  take  a  few  minutes  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be  permitted,  out  of  the 
15  minutes  to  which  I  am  entitled  on  the  amendment,  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  so  he  may  answer  it? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    I  hope  the  Senator  wiU  do  that. 

Mr.  KING.  I  ask  the  Senator  in  my  time,  and  I  hope  he 
can  answer,  whether  the  philosophy  of  the  Senator  would 
not  compel  the  conclusion  that  we  must  regiment  everybody 
and  everything,  and  does  it  not  lead  to  complete  totali- 
tarianism? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  The  wh<^  country,  except  the  farmer, 
is  regimented.  I  do  not  like  it,  but  if  it  is  to  be  the  national 
policy  to  regiment  everyone  and  anyone,  and  if  the  farmer 
wants  to  be  regidated,  he  is  just  as  wrong  as  any  of  the  rest 
of  them.  Under  our  national  policy,  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  we  have  traveled  the  wrong  road  since  the 
days  of  the  happy  insanity  which  started  us  on  this  path. 
The  farmer  loses  his  income  because  those  who  have  much 
have  been,  and  stiU  are,  permitted  by  law  to  take  it  away 
from  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  include  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  table  of  statistics  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taWe  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  Uie  Rbcord,  as  foUows: 
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1933,  3,02.i;  1931,  3,MC;  193o,  4,«2i>;  1936,  5,725;  1837,6,000  (in  miUun  doUiW). 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  I  did  not  have  the  ideasure  of 
listening  to  the  entire  address  of  the  able  Senator  troax 


Minnesota  [Mr.  ShipsteadI.  I  understood,  however,  from 
the  limited  part  of  his  address  that  I  heard,  that  he  con- 
tends that  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  parity  would  cost  about 
$2,000,000,000  or  13.000.000.000  in  addition  to  the  $500,000,000 
carried  in  the  farm  bill,  and  he  contends  that  in  order  to 
attain  that  parity  we  will  be  compelled  to  pay  the  price.  Of 
course,  "the  price"  means  the  imposition  of  $2,000,000,000 
more  of  taxes  upon  the  American  people. 

Prom  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  his  position  would  lead  to  the  policies  now  fol- 
lowed in  Germany  and  particularly  Italy ;  policies  which  sub- 
ject the  people  to  governmental  control,  fix  wages  and  hours 
and  limit  production,  and  also  fix  the  prices  of  all  commod- 
ities. The  philosophy  governing  authoritarian  States  is 
finding  suiHx>rt  in  this  as  weU  as  in  other  coimtrles. 

This  phUosophy  is  the  antithesis  of  democracy ;  it  is  hate- 
ful to  every  man  who  loves  liberty;  and  if  it  Is  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  American  people  it  wiU  inevitably  result  in  revolu- 
tionary (Mitbursts,  if  the  American  people  have  the  spirit 
and  courage  possessed  by  our  forefathers.  There  are  some 
who  are  beginning  to  doubt  whether  that  spirit  is  pervasive 
in  ail  parts  of  our  country.  There  are  many  who  apparently 
desire  to  be  ccmtroUed,  to  be  regimented,  to  have  some  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  or  bureau  control  them,  and  de- 
termine what  they  shan  do  and  what  they  shall  think  and 
speak. 

If  aU  business  enterprises  and  agricultural  activities  are  to 
be  ccmtroUed  by  Federal  authority,  then  it  will  be  urged  that 
labor  should  be  controlled,  wages  fixed,  and  the  entire  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  life  regimented  by  governmental  au- 
thority. We  should  carefully  weigh  the  plans  and  measures 
submitted  for  consideration  and  legislative  enactment.  We 
should  reject  every  measure  and  oppose  every  policy  that  is 
hostile  to  democratic  institutions,  to  the  liberty  and  freedom 
of  the  citizen,  the  integrity  of  the  State,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  wtiich  stands  as  a  bulwark  for  the  pro- 
tection of  aU  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  earher  In  the  day  I  attempted  to  speak  for 
a  few  minutes  on  some  of  the  costs  of  government  and  hyj 
not  concluded  my  remarks  when  my  time  on  the  then  pend- 
ing amendment  expired.  I  caUed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
approximately  2,000,000  men  are  upon  the  Government  pay 
roll  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $2,000,000,000.  I  am 
concerned  because,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
I  have  to  try  to  determine  whence  the  taxes  are  coming. 
We  WiU  be  compelled  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  not- 
withstanding the  recession,  notwithstanding  the  reduced  in- 
come of  the  American  people,  to  increase  their  taxes  because 
of  the  enormous  appropriations  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
make.  But — and  I  do  not  want  to  be  critical — Senators  rise 
and  advocate  increased  appropriations  with  no  limitation 
upon  the  appropriations  which  we  are  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  as  to  indulge 
in  a  little  economy.  Ansarently  the  Presldoat,  and  I  hope  I 
am  not  misinterpreting  him,  has  indicated  that  there  must 
be  a  reduction  in  Federal  expenses.  He  has  indicated  with 
respect  to  this  bin  that  $500,000,000  wiU  be  the  Umit  to  which 
we  should  go.  Yet  the  address  of  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Shipstead],  one  of  the  thinkers  of  the 
Senate,  Indicates  that  he  bedleves.  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ficulties that  WiU  be  encountered,  the  biU  really  contem- 
plates a  total  cost  of  $2,000,000,000.  The  address  of  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Ovtrtoh]  indicated  yesterday 
that  we  must  appropriate  $1,000,000,000  to  raise  the  cotton 
farmw^  to  parity. 

I  was  calling  attention  a  little  while  ago  to  the  appropria- 
tions and  the  receipts  during  a  number  of  years.  I  had 
reached  the  year  1931.  Tbe  receipts  then  from  taxes  were 
$3,846,000,000  and  the  expenditures  were  $4,748,000,000,  a 
deficit  of  $1,147,919,455. 

In  1932  the  receipts  were  $2,593,897,000,  the  expenditures 
were  $5,744,491,000  and  the  deficit  was  $3,065,256,000. 

In  1933  the  receipts  were  $2^7,000,000,  in  roimd  numbers, 
and  the  expenditures  $5,725,000,000,  a  deficit  of  more  than 
$34X)0.000.000, 
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In  1934  the  receipts  were  $3. 702.00*). 000.  the  expoiditures 
17.685.000.000.  and  the  deficit  nearly  (1.000,000.000. 

In  1935  the  receipt*  were  $4,451.00  ).000,  the  expenditures 
were  $8,000,000,000  plus,  and  the  deficit  was  $3,575,000,000 

In  1936  the  receipts  were  $4,781,00  ).000 
were  $9,547,000,000  and  the  deficit  wa; 


In  1937  we  had  $6,000,000,000  of  Im  ome— we  increased  the 


December  15 


the  expenditures 
$4,733,000,000. 


our  expenditures  were 
.000.000. 
present  fiscal  year  are 
below  the  estimated 


taxes  more  than  $1,000.000,000 — and 
$8,836,000,000.  with  a  deficit  of  $2.81! 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the 
$7,293,000,000,  but  we  are  falling  fak' 
receipts.    In  my  opinion  they  will  n<it  reach  $7,000,000,000 
Our  expenditures  will  be,  in  my  opirjion,  considerably  more 
than  $8,000,000,000.  so  we  will  have 
$2,000,000,000.    Tet  on  top  of  that  w^  are  now  asked  to  ap- 
proplate,  L*.  we  carry  out  the  philcsophy  of  the  pending 
farm  biU,  at  least  $1,000,000,000  in  addition  to  the  $500,000, 
000,  and  if  we  adopt  the  phUosophy  of   my  friend   the 
Senator  from  Minnesota   [Mr.  Srip$teao]   It  would  be  an 
additional  $1,000,000,000. 

So  we  are  now  embarking  upon  a  pblicy  of  restricting  pro- 
duction; of  course,  to  be  followed  by  Ipcreased  taxes  in  order 
to  pay  for  that  reduced  jx^uction.  I 
we  can  expect  a  i»x>sperous  countryj 
country  out  of  the  depression  by  red  icing  production.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  indicated  that  one-third 
of  the  American  people  are  ill-housed  ill-fed,  and  lU-cIothed, 
and  yet  we  are  to  reduce  production  and  thus  add  to  the 
number  who  lack  food  and  clothing.  The  bill  revives  the 
indefenjslble  policy  of  reducing  produc  ion  and  of  price  fixing 
It  calls  for  the  resurrection  of  that  ;  oUcy  where  we  plowed 
under  one-third  of  the  cotton  and  on«  -third  of  other  agricul- 
tural products,  and  where  we  threw  iqto  the  rivers  thousands 
of  cattle  and  pigs  though  there  were 

thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousancls  who  lacked  food  and 
clothing. 

If  that  is  the  kind  of  leadership  we 
the  kind  of  philosophy  that  Is  to  be 
the  Government  oar  fathers  gave  us 


are  to  follow,  if  that  is 
adopted  then  I  submit 
is  being  changed.  We 
would  be  abandoning  democracy  a^d  those  fine  qualities 
which  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  lives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  imder  which  we  have  lilted  our  country  to  the 
heights  where  this  Republic  Is  the  ric  lest  and  most  powerfiil 
and  progressive  country  in  the  world 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President- 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  kussxix 
Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  KING.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    What  method  woi  ild  the  Senator  suggest 
to  get  the  surpluses  the  farmers  produce. 


food  or  clothing  or  any  other  of  thi 


those  who  need  them?    Suppose  we   iroduce  them  and  con 
tinue  to  produce  them:  how  are  we  to  get  them  translated 
Into  food  and  clothing  for  the  bene4t  of  those  who  do  not 
have  those  articles? 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  we  hac  no  difficulty  in  trans- 
porting the  produce  in  the  seventies,  the  eighties,  the  nine- 
ties, and  in  subsequent  years  to  those  who  were  in  need. 
We  had  no  dUDcuIty  in  clothing  and  in  feeding  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  true  that  In  some  s  >ctions  there  may  have 
been  at  times  deficiencies  in  the  Inc  >me  of  the  people,  but 
the  policy  now  advocated  means  re<  ucing  production, 
when  production  is  reduced,  in  view 
third  of  the  people  now,  according 
President,  do  not  have  sufficient  food 
it  will  be  made  more  difficult  for  tha ;  one-third  to  get  food 
and  clothing.  Food  and  clothing  wil  be  macte  scarcer,  and 
when  they  are  scarcer,  they  are  dearc  r. 

I  have  only  2  or  3  minutes  rema  nlng  and  can  but  im- 
perfectly reply  to  the  Senator.  How(  iver.  if  we  will  adopt  a 
wise  and  sound  policy — remove  the  hand  of  the  Federal 
Oofvemment  from  industry  and  laboi .  where  it  Is  needlessly 
and  improperly  azKl  illegally  imposed 
ate  increase  in  production,  sufficient 


do  not  understand  how 
how  we  can  lift  the 


in  the  way  of 
necessaries  of  life,  to 


In  the  chair). 
Senator  from 


and 

of  the  fact  that  one- 

to  the  views  of  the 

and  clothing,  obviously 


there  will  be  immedi- 
to  meet  the  one-thinl 


deficiency  of  which  the  President  spoke;  the  people  will  be 
fed  and  clothed,  wages  will  be  mcrea^sed.  and  the  entire 
economy  of  the  country  strengthened  and  improved.  This 
condition  will — to  use  the  Senator's  expression — translate 
the  increased  productions  into  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  American  people;  prasperity  will  return 
and  those  now  suffering  from  adverse  conditions  will  have 
their  positions  reversed. 

Better  times  will  come  to  our  country  if  we  will  relieve  the 
people  of  some  of  the  taxes  which  are  imposed,  if  we  will  say 
to  the  American  people,  particularly  to  the  business  people 
of  the  United  States,  those  who  employ  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens. "We  intend  to  give  you  a  square  deal  We  intend  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  not  adopt  socialistic  policies, 
or  the  policies  of  a  totalitarian  state.  We  are  going  to  main- 
tain democratic  principles  and  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  are  going  to  say  to  the  American  people,  thosa 
upon  the  farms  and  those  in  the  factories,  and  wherever 
they  are  found,  that  they  may  go  forward  increasing  pro- 
duction and  expanding  all  forms  of  business."  With  a 
policy  of  that  kind  and  a  message  of  that  kind  we  will  find 
that  factories  which  are  now  closed  and  factories  which  are 
employing  a  limited  number,  far  less  than  they  should  em- 
ploy, will  expand  their  business,  increase  their  production, 
increase  the  nmnber  of  employees,  and  add  to  the  wealth  and 
resotirces  of  our  country. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  OTAAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ship- 
stiad]  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  discussion  of  the  bill 
before  he  had  completed  an  analysis  of  it.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
the  mind  of  every  Member  of  this  body  when  I  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
studious  and  objective  Members  of  this  body.  I  would  like 
to  have  him  given  the  opportunity.  In  my  time  if  necessary, 
to  pursue  his  discussion. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  what  alternative  he  would 
suggest  for  the  measure  which  is  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  But  before  propounding  that  question  to  him  I  wish 
to  point  out  from  his  chart  on  the  wall  a  rather  interesting 
situation  as,  it  seems  to  me,  it  has  been  developed  by  his 
discussion. 

The  Senator  shows  by  this  chart  that  the  farm  Income 
began  to  rise  about  1914  or  1915  in  proportion  to  the  na- 
tional Income  of  the  country,  so  that  In  1916  the  farm  income 
was,  according  to  the  chart,  15  percent  of  the  total.  In  1917 
it  was  much  greater,  in  1918  much  greater,  and  in  1919  and 
1920  it  was  greater,  and  not  until  1920  did  it  begin  really  to 
drop  to  a  serious  level.  In  other  words,  it  is  ob\1ous  from 
this  chart  that  the  farm  Income  was  at  its  greatest  height 
at  the  time  when  we  had  markets  abroad  by  reason  of  the 
war.  Following  the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  the  resump- 
tion of  agricultural  production  abroad,  the  farm  Income  in 
proportion  to  the  total  income  began  to  drop,  until  in  1921 
it  had  reached  a  point  which,  according  to  this  chart.  Is 
practically  the  same  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  The  drop  shown  on  the  chart  was  not 
due  to  resumption  of  production  in  Europe.  Europe  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  war,  and  it  took  Europe  10  years  to  come 
back  to  the  resumption  of  production. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  If  I  may  say  so  to  the  Senator,  ac- 
cording to  the  chart,  the  farm  income  in  1919  represented 
almost  18  percent  of  the  total  income. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.  According  to  t_he  chart,  in  1920  the 
farm  Income  was  approximately  13  percent  of  the  totaL 
The  fall  took  place  immediately  after  the  war.  Perhaps 
the  resumption  of  production  abroad  had  not  been  com- 
pleted at  that  time;  but  we  were  not  supplying  the  armies 
of  E^urope  to  the  extent  that  we  had  been. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  In  the  year  1920,  indicated  by  the 
Senator  on  the  chart,  we  exported  the  greatest  amount  of 
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agricultural  exports  we  ever  sent  abroad  in  the  Nation's 
history. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  The  drop  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  so  much  production  in  Europe.  The  production 
was  here,  and  continued  here,  and  we  continued  expcrting. 
The  Senator  comes  from  a  cattle  country,  and  he  remembers 
how  the  loans  on  cattle  were  called.  I  remember  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  Senator  Norbeck,  told  me  that  the 
loans  were  called,  and  ranchers  had  to  take  their  cattle  into 
town  in  such  quantities  tliey  died  in  the  streets  for  lack  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Yes;  the  poUcy  of  deflation  was 
adopted  in  1920. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  do  not  want  to  mention  the  name  of 
a  man  who  is  dead,  but  he  was  a  very  powerful  man  in  finance 
at  the  time,  and  be  told  a  friend  of  mine  the  reason  for  the 
deflation  and  the  reason  for  the  calling  of  the  loans.  It  was 
a  bankers'  deflation,  and  it  was  because  ExuDpe  had  no  food; 
that  is,  they  had  not  come  to  a  normal  production  of  food; 
they  owed  a  great  deal  of  money;  they  could  not  produce 
enough  wealth  to  buy  food  at  prevailing  prices  in  the  United 
States  and  have  something  left  with  which  to  pay  interest. 
So,  he  said,  we  had  to  reduce  prices  to  Eirroi)e  so  that  we 
could  feed  the  European  peofde  and  have  them  save  some- 
thing so  that  we  could  get  some  Interest.  So  we  had  to  order 
this  deflation,  he  said,  and  he  stated  that  we  had  to  take  it 
out  of  somebody,  and  he  said  the  question  was,  "Who  can 
we  take  It  out  of  with  less  harm  than  out  of  the  farmers, 
because  they  can  always  keep  something  to  eat,  and  they  will 
not  starve?" 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
it.  the  argiunent  is  exactly  the  same.  It  may  be  that  the 
same  amount  of  farm  commodities  was  going  abroad  as  be- 
fore; it  may  be  that  the  prices  of  those  commodities  were  so 
reduced  by  reason  of  the  policy  of  deflation  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred,  but  the  point  to  which  I  am  trying  to  call 
attention  is  that  the  American  farmer  had  a  large  and  satis- 
factory market  for  a  time. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Oh,  yes.  He  always  had  a  foreign 
market  until  1930. 

Mr.  OTHAHONEY.  That  large  and  satisfactory  market 
was  cut  off. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Yes.  It  progressed  gradually  until  the 
last  blow  came  in  1930. 

Mr.  OTylAHONEY.  And  when  it  was  cut  off,  the  farmers' 
prices  began  to  fall.  Then,  during  the  period  from  1921 
through  1924  and  1925,  the  proportion  of  the  farm  income 
began  to  go  up  again,  and  it  leveled  off.  That  was  the 
period  during  which  we  thought  we  were  enjoying  pros- 
perity in  this  country. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Yes;  and  we  were  making  foreign 
loans  then. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Exactly.  We  were  tndng  to  maintain 
a  market,  even  though  at  a  low  figure,  but  the  foreign  mar- 
ket was  gradually  being  cut  off  because  we  had  not  been 
shipping  as  much  abroad  as  before.  Then,  when  the  in- 
dustrial recession  began  to  set  in,  which  finally  terminated 
in  the  depression  of  1932,  the  dechne  on  this  chart  is  clearly 
shown  from  1928  and  1929  to  1932 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     Yes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    The  farmer  lost  his  market  nt  home. 

The  question  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  is  whether  or  not 
it  does  not  seem  to  him  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  is 
not  another  "shot  in  the  arm,"  to  use  the  phrase  which  he 
aptly  employed  a  moment  ago,  but  a  thoroughgoing,  well- 
roimded  program  to  stimulate  consumption  in  the  United 
States;  in  other  words,  to  give  the  farmer  the  home  market 
once  more  for  his  capacity  to  produce. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  in  his  opinion  a  measure  which 
undertakes  by  curtailing  production  to  maintain  prices  on  a 
limited  number  of  commodities  is  likely,  in  the  circum- 
stances, to  provide  the  market  which  this  chart  so  clearty 
shows  the  fanner  must  have  for  all  products  iX  his  price  is 


to  improve  and  if  his  share  of  the  national  Income  is  to  be 
restored. 

The  Senator  was  good  enough  to  indicate  to  me  a  moment 
ago  that  he  would  suggest  what  his  alternative  is. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  true  of  a 
nation,  as  it  is  true  of  an  individual,  that  if  a  nation  is  sick 
we  should  try  to  find  out  what  policies  have  bien  pursued 
which  made  the  nation  sick.  If  a  man  is  sick,  a  doctor  tnes 
to  find  out  what  he  has  done  to  make  him  sick.  Sometimes 
it  is  diEBcult  to  make  a  diagnosis,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  CopelandI,  who  has  done  me  the  honor  to  listen 
to  my  remarks,  knows. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  we  pursued  brought  on 
the  depression  and  took  from  the  farmer  his  share  of  the 
national  income,  and  we  are  still  pursuing  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  high  tariff  hsid  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  Behind  that  we  had  monopolistic  practices,  price 
fixing  by  the  monopolies,  and  I  think  that  was  about  as  potent 
a  factor  in  driving  the  farmer  to  the  wall  and  into  poverty 
and  bankruptcy  as  anything.  Of  course,  other  factors  entered 
into  the  situation.  We  had  a  raise  in  freight  rates  in  1920. 
Now,  in  order  to  do  something  for  the  railroads,  it  is  proposed 
that  wc  shall  give  them  a  15-percent  increase.  That  means 
30  percent  to  the  farmer.  Iliat  is  a  tax  on  the  transportation 
of  his  product,  and  he  pays  the  freight  lx>th  ways.  If  that 
freight  raise  goes  into  effect,  I  venture  to  say  it  will  take 
away  from  the  farmer  any  benefits  he  may  receive  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  we  must  help  business.  Who  re- 
ceived the  money  paid  out  as  the  rt^sult  of  Government 
spending  in  the  past  5  years  if  it  was  not  big  busines.=  ? 
Who  was  in  position  to  fix  prices  and  profits  on  cement, 
steel,  and  other  commodities  that  went  into  work  done 
imder  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  P.  W.  A. 
and  other  administrations?  Big  business  does  not  i>ay  any 
taxes.  They  are  the  collectors  of  taxes.  They  add  the  taxes 
to  the  cost  of  their  product,  and  they  hand  it  over  to  the 
Government  as  a  sort  of  a  license  fee  in  oi"der  that  they  be 
permitted  to  go  on  and  rob  the  people  through  high  prices, 
just  as  the  pirates  in  the  olden  days  received  letters  of 
m-arque  from  the  king,  permitting  them  to  go  out  on  the 
seas  and  rob  vessels,  and  the  king  prot-ected  those  robbers 
so  long  as  they  gave  him  a  part  of  the  loot.  That  is  about 
aU  the  corporation  taxes  amount  to  so  far  as  the  monopolies 
of  the  country  are  concerned.  They  do  not  pay  any  taxes. 
They  are  the  collectors  of  taxes.  Under  that  system 
whereby  public  money  is  siphoned  out  of  expenditures  for 
public  contracts,  by  way  of  increased  prices  that  these 
people  charge  the  Government  and  citizens  by  increasing 
prices  of  materials  used  in  connection  with  Government 
contracts  and  necessities  of  life,  we  still  have  the  same  mal- 
distribution of  income,  the  same  maldistribution  of  wealth. 

We  say  we  will  take  it  away  in  taxes,  but  imder  that  sys- 
tem if  we  take  all  they  have,  and  if  we  continue  that  policy, 
the  people  are  going  to  be  more  and  naore  deprived  of  their 
possessions  and  their  income  imtil  the  whole  popiilation  is 
pauperized,  and  the  Government  will  have  to  take  money 
from  those  who  have  taken  it  from  the  people,  and  feed 
the  people.  Then  the  man  who  goes  out  and  promises  the 
biggest  relief  will  get  the  most  votes,  and  that  wUl  destroy 
any  government. 

It  cannot  be  a  permanent  policy.  We  shall  either  have  to 
abolish  or  reduce  our  tariff  and  give  the  farmer  a  chance  to 
buy  in  a  market  in  which  he  used  to  selL  He  has  been  sell- 
ing in  a  cheap  market  and  buying  in  a  dear  market.  We 
must  eliminate  monopoly,  price  fixing,  and  robbery  of  the 
people  because  of  high  prices  charged  by  monopolies.  We 
must  do  those  things  or  we  .shall  have  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  and  take  from  the  taxpayer  enough  money 
to  restore  the  farmer  to  the  position  to  which  we  say  he  la 
entitled.  Or  another  alternative  is  to  pay  soil-conservation 
payments  large  enough  to  give  the  farmer  parity  income 
or  dissolve  monopolies,  restore  competition  to  industry  on  a 
combination  of  these  things.  When  I  can  again  get  time  I 
shall  elaborate. 
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Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Mr.  President, 
to  me  for  a  moment.    I  have  the  flocJ 

Mr.  8HIPSTEAD.    Yes:  I  beg  the 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  wanted  to 
sue  this  tbotight.    Is  It  not  a  fact 
program  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
price  Uxer.  the  master  of  industry 
cause  the  total  farm  income  is 
of  production;  so  there  Is  a  vicious 
way  as  well  as  in  the  manner  which 
m<nnent  Ago. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    I  think  the 


win  the  Senator  yield 

Senator's  pardon. 

irjvlte  the  Senator  to  pur- 

that  by  reason  of  the 

1  his  bill  the  monopolistic 

will  himself  suffer,  be- 

with  the  curtailment 

opera  iing  the  other 

the  Senator  indicated  a 


curtaled 
circle 


U  idustrialist  is  siifTerlng 


now. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Thfe 
from  Wyoming  on  the  amendment  hi  us 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  » 
amendment  modlfjrlng  the  committee 
be  stated. 

The  Lbczslatits  Clxkk.    On  page 
"year",  it  la  proposed  to  Insert  the 


time  of  the  Senator 
expired. 
OHKsoN]  has  offered  an 
amendment,  which  will 

9,  line  4,  after  the  word 
IjoDowlng: 


Provided,  TbAt  svuns  due  and  payable 
tion  Act  for  payment*  and  practices  as 
wheat,   and  cotton,   tbaU   not   be   fUmljluhrd 
(tlveraion  of  funds. 


Senator 


wtat 


perhi  ,ps 


Juy 


seekng 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendmen : 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President, 
now  considering? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th( 
beginning  in  line  24  on  page  78  and 
79.  as  amended  by  the  amendmen 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 
an  amendment  probably  will  be 
committee  amendment,  I  ask  that  it 
while  we  are  working  out  that 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President, 
legal  status,  which  was  suggested  onc^ 
at  this  time. 

This  amendment  makes  available 
appropriation  for  any  jrear  after 
cent,  if  made  for  soli  conservation 
I  am  inquiring  of  the  authors  of 
status  of  a  provision  in  this  bill 
ations  made  in  approixlatlon  bilU 
passed.    If.  by  an  appropriation  bil 
certain  amount  of  money  is  designated 
a  bill  of  this  kind,  if  passed,  divert 
for  which  it  is  then  designated? 

In  other  words,  to  illustrate  my 
case,  if  the  Approprlatlans  Commi 
1940  should  make  an  a^nntTprlatio^ 
this  session  of  Ccosress  in  such  a 
siderlng  provide  that  55  percent  of 
In  any  year  for  the  construction  of 
must  be  diverted  to  the  payment  of 

I  was  led  to  make  the  Inquiry  b3f 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connallt) 
said  that  the  Appropriations  Commi ; 
easy  over  their  authority  or  their 
were  not  bound  by  any  declarations 
blD:  that  their  discretion  continued 
authorizations  for  appropriations 
depended  upon  the  decision  and 
tions  Committee. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  provision 
merely  inquiring  whether  or  not  in 
pose  of  appropriatiODS  to  be 
only  but  In  any  year. 

That  is.  if  we  sakl  in  1940  that 
$1,000,000,000  shoold  be  appropriated 
purposes,  and  that  were  the  genuine 


tie 
hereafter 


December  15 


under  the  Soil  Conserra- 

to  crops  other  than  com, 

by   reason   of   such 


question  is  on  agreeing 
from  Colorado  to 


was  agreed  to. 

amendment   are   wa 


committee  amendment 

going  to  line  4  on  page 

offered  by  the  junior 

1. 

ill  view  of  the  fact  that 

offered  a  little  later  to  that 

go  over  for  a  little  time 

amehdment. 


an  inquiry  regarding 
before,  should  be  made 


or  parity  pasmients  any 

1.  1938,  up  to  55  per- 

ind  domestic  allotment. 

he  bill  as  to  the  legal 

to  allocate  appropri- 

whlch   have   not   been 

subsequently  passed,  a 

for  a  certain  use,  can 

'he  money  from  the  use 


imjulry  by  a  more  extreme 

tee  and  the  Senate  in 

for  battleships,  could 

>ill  as  we  are  now  con- 

4ny  money  appropriated 

battleships  can  be  and 

jarity  payments? 

comments  of  the  Sen- 

in  the  day  when  he 

tees  need  never  be  un- 

Abligatlon,  because  they 

'^hlch  were  made  in  this 

and  that  even  though 

made,  final  action 

jud^ent  of  the  Appropria- 


eai  lier 


¥  ere 


under  discussion.  I  am 
farm  bill  we  can  dis- 
made,  not  next  year 


\'^ 


think  $700,000,000  or 

for  soil-conservation 

intention  of  the  Senate) 


arid  the  Appropriations  Committee,  thi?  amendment,  regard- 
less of  what  the  Senate  might  then  mean  and  regardless  of 
what  the  Appropriat:ons  Committee  nuRht  then  mean,  would 
divert  55  percent  of  that  money  to  parity  pajrments,  if  the 
provision  is  a  binding  one. 

It  may  be  that  no  parity  paj-ments  wlD  be  required.  We 
are  hoping  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  parity  pay- 
ments. But  by  this  amendment  we  are  seeking  to  divert, 
regardless  of  the  need  for  it,  55  percent  of  monej's  appro- 
priated in  any  year  for  the  payment  of  parity  payments. 
So  I  am  questioning  in  part  the  wisdom  of  the  long-time 
diversion,  and  I  am  asking  whether  or  not  these  provisions 
will  i^arry  out  the  piirposes  of  those  who  have  them  in  mind, 
and  will  protect  the  funds  for  the  use  to  which  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  wish  to  put  them. 

Ml".  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  an  amend- 
men': is  to  be  drafted  to  take  the  place  of  the  committee 
amendment  now  pending.  Is  that  correct?  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Barklet]  to  say  that  an 
amendment  was  being  drafted  to  take  the  place  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No,  Mr.  President:  an  amendment  is 
being  prepared  in  addition  to  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee, not  to  take  its  place. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr,  President,  I  desire  to  call  attention  a 
bttle  further  to  this  amendment.     It  .sajrs: 

There  Is  hereby  made  available  for  parity  payments  with  re.spect 
to  cctton.  wheat,  and  ftold  com  under  this  act  for  any  year  com- 
mencing on  or  after  July  1.  1938.  55  percent  of  all  sums  appro- 
priated for  the  purpoees  of  sections  7  to  17  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  .Allotment  Act,   as  amended,   for  such   year. 

Ttien  the  amendment  was  amended  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Colorado  !  Mr.  Johnson  1 ,  I  a-k  the  Senate  to  consider 
what,  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  provision  on  page  7, 
line  6: 

Soil  Conservation  Act  pajTnents  shai;.  If  the  farmer  Is  ell^ble  to 
enter  Into  an  adju.stment  contract,  be  paid  to  him  only  if  he  has 
entered  Into  such  a  contract. 

If  a  farmer  who  is  interested  in  conservation,  who  has  a 
program  of  conservation,  does  not  enter  into  a  contract,  he 
would  by  this  amendment  be  cut  out  of  any  conservation 
support  entirely. 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes;  except  as  I  pointed  out  briefly;  the  so- 
called  Conservation  Act  paym^nls  will  t>e  received  by  him. 
The  payments  formerly  known  as  class  1  payments  will  be 
eliminated,  and  parity  payments  will  be  made  to  him.  If 
he  Is  eligible  to  cooperate,  but  ha.s  not  cooperated  at  all, 
he  v'.ll  not  get  the  soil-conservation  payments. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Of  course,  if  he  has  not  cooperated  at  all, 
he  ii  not  entitled  to  soil -conservation  pajTnents. 

Mr.  POPE.     That  is  true. 

M;-.  BORAH.  But,  if  he  has  cooperated  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act,  and  does  not  see  fit  to  cooperate  under 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  he  is  cut  out  from  any 
support  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes;  thiit  is,  as  to  class  1  payments. 

Tl-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  beginning  m  line  24.  on  page  78,  and 
ending  in  Line  4.  on  page  79,  will  be  passed  over. 

Ttie  question  now  recurs  on  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  79,  beginning  m  line  17,  subsection  td),  which  will 
be  stated. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  On  page  79,  line  17,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out: 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  character  and  necessity 
for  Its  expenditures  under  this  act  and  the  manner  In  which  they 
shall  be  incurred,  a'.lowpd,  and  prud.  •ii.'lthout  repard  to  the  pro- 
vlsiot.s  of  any  other  law.';  ^ovemnie:  trie  p.Tpendlture  of  public 
funds  and  such  determination  »hall  be  Inal  aiid  coLcluslve  upon 
all  other  officers  of  the  Government. 

And  to  insert  the  following: 

The  S<^CTetary  shall  drtennlne  the  character  and  necessity  for 
expenditures  under  this  act;  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Suiczu-  Act  of  1937;  the  man- 
ner ir;  which  they  snail  be  incurred  and  allowed,  the  persons  to 
whom  payments  shall  be  made  Lncludlng  the  persons  entitled  to 
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receive  the  payments  In  the  event  of  the  death.  Incompetency  or  i 

disappearance    of   the   perEons   who    otherwise    would    have    been  | 

entitled  to  receive  the  payments,  and  shall  also  prescribe  voucher  ! 

forms  and  the  forms   in  support  thereof,   without  regard  to  the  j 

provisions  of  any  other  laws  ^vemlng  the  expenditure  of  public  i 
funds,    and    such    determications    and    forms    shall    be    final    and 
conclusive  upon  all  other  officers  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  an  amendment 
to  that  section,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginiji  to  the  amendment  of  the  commit- 
tee win  be  stated. 

The  Legislativs  Clxre.  On  page  79,  beginning  with  line 
17,  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  down  to  and  including  line 
10  on  page  80. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  The  Chair  will  advise  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  the  parliamentarian  states  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  ttie  committee  amendment  first  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  the  section  perfected,  before  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  entire  section  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  understood  that  the 
committee  was  going  to  .'suggest  the  elimination  of  this  com- 
mittee amendment.  It  might  simplify  the  situation  and 
save  a  good  deal  of  time  if  that  were  done. 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes,  Mr.  I*re3ident;  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  the  other  day,  v^hen  he  brought  up  the  matter,  that 
I  was  perfectly  willing  that  his  amendment  should  prevail; 
in  other  words,  that  this  portion  of  the  bill  should  be  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  sttitement  applies  also  to  section  (e) , 
which  relates  to  the  same  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  since  section  (e)  is  an  original 
section  of  the  bill,  an  amendment  to  it  would  not  be  In  order 
at  this  time,  inasmuch  (is  the  Senate,  under  an  order  here- 
tofore made,  is  now  cons:.dering  only  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  Preiident,  since  this  is  a  committee 
amendment,  the  pui-pose  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  as  I 
understand,  could  be  accomplished  by  the  Senate  refusing  to 
adopt  the  italicized  portion  of  the  committee  amendment, 
and  striking  out  subsection  (d) .    Is  not  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  seems  to  be  no  objec- 
tion to  striking  out  the  section. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  when  this  section  was 
up  before  I  asked  for  certain  information  respecting  it.  and 
I  should  like  to  ask  for  it  again  before  any  action  is  taken. 
I  desire  to  know  what  acditional  powers  the  section  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture!  with  respect  to  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937. 

Mr.  POPE.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  it  makes  no  difference. 
However.  I  think  it  would  be  a  legal  question  as  to  what 
powers  would  be  given  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
disbursements  under  tht;  Sugar  Act.  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  sort  of  a  provision  could  not  be  made  in  this  bill; 
It  would  amount,  In  effect,  to  an  amendment  to  the  Sugar 
Act;  but  I  have  not  given  the  matter  further  consideration, 
because  I  agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  the 
whole  matter  might  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  means  that  this  refer- 
ence to  the  Sugar  Act  L'l  to  be  entirely  eliminated? 

Mr.  POPE.     Yes;  the  whole  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
both  the  language  of  the  original  text  and  the  proposed 
committee  amendment  to  subsection  (d)  on  page  79  will  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  propound  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Is  the  language  stricken  out  from  lines  17 
to  23  to  go  out  with  the  italicized  language? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of  the  language  appear- 
ing on  page  79,  commencing  at  line  17  down  to  and  including 
line  10  on  page  80.  is  stricken  from  the  bllL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  section  (e)  is  part  of  the 
original  W'*%i  I  ask  iirm^niTnnnn  consent  that  the  amendment 


proposing  to  strike  out  that  section  be  now  considered,  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  previous  section. 

The  rilZSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  the  Senate  now  con- 
sider the  amendment  proposed  by  htm  to  section  fe> ,  appear- 
ing on  page  80?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  LBGiSLATrvE  Clcrk.  On  page  80,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  aU  of  subsection  (e)  and  in  beu  thereof  to  insert 
the  following: 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete  and  accu- 
rate books  of  account. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BYRD.     Yes. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  understood  that  the  Senator  was  not 
going  to  ask  for  the  insertion  of  that  language. 

Mr.  BYRD.     I  think  it  is  immaterial 

Mr.  BYRNES.  It  is  immaterial  and  unnecessary.  The 
Secretary  has  to  keep  books,  anyway. 

Mr.  BYRD.    It  is  governed  under  general  law. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  Why  does  not  the  Senator  move  to  strike 
out  the  whole  subsection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  modify  my  amendment,  and  move  to  strike 
out  the  whole  of  subsection  (e). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  is  no  objection,  aU 
of  secticMi  'e) ,  commencing  on  line  11,  down  to  and  including 
line  23,  on  page  80,  wiU  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment  of  the  committee 
Ijassed  over. 

The  LEGISI.ATI^^  Clerk.    On  page  81,  beginning  in  line  11, 

it  is  proposed  to  insert : 

(h)  No  payment  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  farm  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  tills  act  and  of  sectlonB  7  to  17  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  nee  unless,  where  the  wea  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  permits  and  It  Is  otherwise  feasible,  prac- 
ticable, and  suitable  In  accordance  with  reg-ulatlons  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  there  Is  groTra  on  such  farm  an  acreage  of  food  and 
feed  crops  sufficient  to  meet  home  conisumption  requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  amendment  was  passed 
over  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McNaryI. 

Mr.  BORAH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  do, 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  simply  desire  to  state  that  I  made  that 
suggestion  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  who 
now  is  about  to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
consider  that  amendment  carefully.  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
Important  one.  and  it  seems  to  me  objectionable  for  two 
reasons:  In  the  first  place,  the  question  of  administration; 
In  the  second  place,  the  question  of  authority  to  do  this 
thing. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  under 
no  possible  consideration  could  this  section  come  under  the 
interstate-commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  all  of  the  transaction  in  question  is  domestic. 
The  entire  product  is  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm.  It  Is 
never  to  be  taken  off  the  farm.  The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment itself  shows  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  purely  a  do- 
mestic matter,  aU  of  the  product  to  be  consumed  on  th« 
farm. 

Under  what  theory  can  the  Government,  without  any  re- 
gard whatever  to  the  question  of  the  interstate-commerce 
clause,  deal  with  a  subject  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  EliiENDER.    Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  not  that  a  condition  Imposed  on  the 
farmer,  which  condition  is  along  the  same  lines  as  that  im- 
posed on  him  for  diverting  acreage  so  as  to  receive  payment* 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act? 
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Mr.  BORAH.    Q  la  a  wholly  differ^t  proposition,  for  the 
reason  that  It  Is  provided  that — 


No  payment  shall  be  made  with  resp^ 
to  the  prawVAoDM  at  thla  act  and  of 
OooacmeUan  and  Domcetlc  Allotment 
^ect  to  cotton,  vbeat,  com.  tobacco, 
area  at  cropland  on  t2ke  fazm  pennltB 
pKactlcable.  and  sultablo,  tn  aonnrrtanne 
by  the  SeereCary.  there  ti  grcMm  on  ndi 
aod  leed  crope  wrmfrtwit  to  meet 


to  any  farm  ptirsuant 

aedtlons  7  to  17  of  the  SoQ 

/ct,  as  aznended,  with  r»- 

■  nd  lice  unless  where  the 

aid  tt  le  otherwise  feasible. 

With  regulattnns  prescribed 

farm  an  acreage  of  food 

requlrementa. 


hOBoe^  snsumptlan 


Constiti  ition. 
contrary. 


The  amendment  deals  ezclnstvely 
raises  on  his  farm,  what  he  eats  on 
he  sells  from  his  fazm.    I  suggest 
way  by  which  that  product  can  be 
state-commerce  clause  of  the 
presiime  any  wUl  contend  to  the 

Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  mas 
question? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.    Even  tf  It  were 
tional.  who  woaU  determine  the  f 
raising  what  he  consumed  in  the 
tables,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  this 
exclusively  with  com,  wheat,  or 
It  undertalces  to  determine  all  the 
to  raise  upon  the  farm  for  the  porpos^ 
who  live  on  the  farm,  and  the  horses 
on  the  farm.    This  is  all  apart 
the  bill.    We  are  now  taking  charge 

Mr.  SMITH.     That  is  the  point  I 
if  any  of  the  Senators  here  have 
would  be  involved  In  our  section  of 
pastures  sufficient  to  raise  the  meat 
consume,  and  to  raise  the  potatoes 
that  he  would  consume?    I  wonder 
the  practicability  of  any  such 
tainlng  requirements  of  law  which 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  had  a  long  letter 
man  who  has  been  a  farmer  for 
letter  is  a  little  too  hot  to  read  into 
into  the  matter  and  undertalces  to 
Impossible  it  would  be  for  him. 
class  of  farmers  of  which  he  is 
regulation,  even  if  he  himself  were 
or  not  he  had  complied  with  it;  but, 
is  not  the  judge  of  whether  or  not 
He  must  nxnply  with  it  under  the 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  will 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Car 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Does  the  Senator 
as  mmnlng  that  the  Department 
prescribing  the  kind  of  vegetables 
required  to  raise  upon  his  place? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  would  not  say  tha ; 
designate  the  kmd  oi  vegetables  the 
tha  Secretary  could  saj  that  the 
his  compensation  under  this  bCIl 
his  farm  the  dUferent  articles  which 
his  stock  In  sufBcicnt  amount  to  f ee< 
might  not  say.  "You  shall  raise 
chokes,"  but  he  could  say,  and 
entitled  to  compensation  under  thli 
produced  suOdent  food  upon  your 
to  feed  your  family,  and  to  take 
Htuatian." 

Mr.  SCHWEU.ENBACH.    Mr 
yidd? 

Ux.  BORAH.    I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  SCHWELLDCBACH.  Suppose 
the  Department  who  did  not  think  a 
ting  properly  fed  unless  he  ate  carrats 


with  what  the  fanner 
lis  farm,  and  not  what 
there  is  no  possible 
brought  under  the  inter- 
In  fact,  I  do  not 


I  ask  the  Senator  a 


pricticable  and  ccxistltu- 

esisibility  of  the  farmer 

Wiiy  of  milk,  meat,  vege- 


cotton, 
thngs 


frcxi 


any 

tie 


aid 


abstud 


miny, 
t  tie 


situated 


one, 
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section  does  not   deal 

or  tobacco,  or  rice. 

s  which  it  is  feasible 

of  feeding  the  persons 

I  ind  cattle,  and  so  forth, 

the  main  purpose  of 

of  the  garden. 

am  making.    I  wonder 

idea  of  the  cost  that 

country  in  providing 

that  the  fanner  would 

the  other  vegetables 

if  anyone  has  studied 

thing  in  a  bill  con- 

l^ersons  are  to  observe? 

on  this  subject  from  a 

many  years.    The 

Rxcord;  but  he  goes 

demonstrate  how  utterly 

as  he  is,  and  for  the 

to  comply  with  this 

sole  Judge  of  whether 

in  addition  to  that,  ha 

has  complied  with  it. 

and  regulations  of 


the  Senator  yield? 
the  Senator  from  Idaho 
cflina? 

nterpret  that  provision 

should  adopt  a  regulation 

the  farmer  should   be 


the  Department  could 

f^umer  should  raise;  but 

was  not  entitled  to 

he  had  produced  on 

were  necessary  to  feed 

them.    The  Secretary 

instead  of  arti- 

say,  "You  are  not 

act  unless  you  have 

to  feed  your  stock. 

care   of   the  domestic 


fanner 
unless 


cabbage 
shoild 


fiirm 


President,  win  the  Senator 


Senjitor 


from  Washington. 

there  were  somebody  in 

person  was  really  get- 

or  spinach:  Would 


not  the'  Department  then  he  inclined  to  say  that  a  fanner 
was  net  providing  sufficient  food  if  he  did  not  raise  any 
carrots  or  spinach? 

Mr.  BORAH,     I  think  tliat  la  true. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  able  Senator  who  la 
the  autJior  of  this  amendment  has  in  his  mind  a  perfectly 
sound  proposition,  to  which  I  agree — that  the  fanner,  where 
he  can,  ought  to  produce  what  he  consumes — but  no  one  in 
the  world  can  determine  that  except  the  farmer  himself, 
knowing  Lis  land  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  tills  his 
land.  To  subject  him  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  as  to  the  kind  of  foodstuffs  he  shall  produce 
upon  his  farm  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  comjiensatlon  under 
this  bDJ  ir.  my  opinion  makes  the  measure  utterly  impossible 
of  execution;  and  bear  in  mind  that  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  pay  out  any  of  this  compensation,  he  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  that  every  farmer  who  was  claiming  it 
had  complied  with  his  regulatlona 

Mr.  MILIER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  rle^d  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansajs? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILUER  Aside  from  other  features  of  the  bill,  does 
the  Senaujr  think  there  is  any  authority  of  any  kind  or 
character  for  the  enactment  of  this  provision  giving  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  such  authority  over  products  which 
we  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with  at  aH  in  the  bilJ,  and  which 
are  not  moving  in  interstate  com.merce? 

Mr.  BORAH-  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  authority 
whatever  for  it.  It  is  purely  a  domestic  matter.  It  is  purely 
an  intenial  affair.  It  is  purely  locaL  The  fanner  must 
raise  the  commodity  on  his  farm.  He  must  consume  it  on 
his  fann. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Aside  from  the  moral  right  of  the  Congress 
or  the  Government  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  a  man,  I  do  not 
see  ary  reason  or  any  excuse  in  the  world  for  this  provision' 
being  in  the  bill 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
it,  and  it  would  require  a  trcmendoos  additional  expense  In 
the  ajlminlstration  of  the  bill.  It  would  be  a  job  separate 
and  apart  from  all  the  others.  After  everything  else  has 
been  concluded,  the  Department  officials  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  man  had  complied  with  this  particular 
pro\i£Jon,  malting  it  necessary  for  him.  t>efore  he  could  get 
his  compensation,  to  have  complied  with  this  provision.  I 
do  net  feel  it  necessary  to  detain  the  Senate.  There  is  not 
a  semblance  of  ccn.stitutional  authority  for  it,  and  there  is 
not  a  sfmblance  of  justification  en  any  grounds  for  this 
amendment.  It  would  wipe  out  the  last  vestige  of  independ- 
ence ;n  the  American  farm. 

r^.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Prosidtnt.  I  .should  like  to  apply  to 
section  (h)  on  page  31  the  following  language,  which  Z 
think  will  have  a  famLLar  .sound  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate.   I  will  identify  it  after  I  shall  have  finished  reading  it: 

The  Government  asserts  that  xhitevnT  might  be  said  against 
the  vj.lldlty  of  the  plan.  If  compulsory,  it  Is  constltuUonaily  sound 
because  the  end  Is  accompll.'hed  by  voluntary  cooperation.  There 
are  t\ro  sufflclent  axisu'ers  to  the  contention.  The  regulation  Is 
not  11  fact  volur.tfiry  The  farmer,  of  course,  may  refuse  to 
comply,  but  the  price  of  such  rrfusal  is  the  loss  of  benefita.  The 
amount  offered  is  intended  to  t^e  .eufT.clcnt  to  exert  pressiire  on 
him  to  aRree  to  the  proposed  rei?uiiitlon.  The  power  to  confer  or 
wltlihDld  unlimited  bentilts  u  the  p^^-Aer  to  cx)frce  or  destroy. 

Agjiin: 

The  coercive  purpo*.e  .^nd  mtf-nt  of  tho  statute  Is  not  obscured 
by  th<5  fact  that  It  has   not   been  perfectly  succeesftil. 

Agjiin: 

It  1.;  clear  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  properly  do- 
■crtbel  the  plan  as  one  to  ltP"p  a  nonce-operating  minority  in  line. 
This  L'»  coercion  by  economic  pressure.  The  asserted  power  of  choice 
la  llluscry. 

Ag:dn: 

If  so.  constitutional  guaranties,  so  car?^aIly  safegtoarded  against 
direct  assault,  are  open  to  destruction  by  the  lndirf»ct  but  no  less 
effective  proccBs  of  requiring  a  .•nirrender.  which,  thou^  In  form 
Tolun:ary.  In  fact  lacks  nose  at  the  "i^-nvnts  or  oanpulsion. 
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And  I  pass  over  to  other  familiar  words: 

But  If  the  plan  were  one  lor  purely  vohmtary  cooperation.  !t 
would  stand  no  better  so  far  aa  Fecteral  power  Is  concerned.  At  best 
tt  la  a  scheme  for  purchasing  with  Federal  ftinds  gnhmtsslon  to 
Federal  regulation  of  a  subject  reserved  to  tlie  States. 

And  again: 

The  Congress  cannot  Invade  State  Jurisdiction  to  compel  Indi- 
vidual action:  no  more  can  It  purchase  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Butter  and  others. 
When  we  undertake  by  this  committee  amendment  to  with- 
hold payment  in  this  manneu" — 

No  payment  shall  be  made  vrtth  respect  to  any  farm  pursuant  to 
tbe  provisions  of  this  act  and  <rt  sections  7  to  17  of  the  SoU  Conser- 
vatlon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  •  •  •  unless  •  •  • 
there  is  grown  on  stich  farm  an  acreage  of  food  and  feed  crops 
Eufflcient  to  meet  home-consumption  requirements — 

we  are  just  fooling  the  people  if  we  under..ake  to  say  to  them 
that  we  vouch  for  the  soundness  and  the  constitutionality  of 
this  law.  It  seems  to  me  it,  is  perfectly  absurd  for  the  Coo- 
gress  to  ena<:t  this  amendment,  which  is  so  plainly  an  at- 
tempt to  coerce  every  farmer,  wherever  he  may  be,  who  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  follow  regu- 
lations by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  what 
foods  he  shall  raise  for  his  family  oai  his  farm  and  with  re- 
spect to  what  feed  he  shall  raise  to  be  fed  to  his  cattle. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Frasident.  I  earnestly  hope  that  those 
in  charge  of  the  bill  ^WIl  eliminate  this  provision.  There 
are  other  kindred  sections  which  have  been  proposed  that 
can  do  nothing  but  weaken  the  legal  foundatUxis  or  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  validity  of  the  bill  must  rest. 

As  an  illustration,  if  we  turn  to  the  cotton  section  of  the 
bill,  we  find  a  very  well  thought  out  scheme  to  regulate  com> 
merce  in  cotton.  It  is  true  that,  assuming  the  power  to 
regulate  cotton  in  Interstate  and  foreign  com  merce,  the  bill 
proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  the  Congress  may  reach  back 
and  do  those  essential  and  necessary  things  preliminary  to 
the  orderly  regulation  and  production  of  the  commodity  for 
commerce,  interstate  and  foreigtL  But  that  section  of  the 
bill  undertakes  to  regulate  commerce  in  cotton — that  is,  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce. 

Is  is  of  course  i^ermissible  to  taJce  a  view  against  tha 
validity  of  the  cotton  title  in  the  bill,  but  it  does  not  foQow 
by  any  manner  of  mean:}  that  the  courts  will  not  sustain 
the  validity  of  the  title  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  regu- 
lation of  interstate  and  fcn'eign  commerce.  Once  the  power 
to  regulate  is  conceded  or  is  found  to  exist,  then  it  must 
necessarily  be  very  largely  in  the  discretion  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  say  what  .uitecedent  things  shall  be  done  ta 
furtherance  of  the  regulation  and  control  oi  commerce  tn 
the  particular  commodity  which  the  Congress  deems  it  wise 
to  regulate. 

But  when  the  bill  Is  loaded  down  with  provisions  of  this 
kind  it  becomes  obvious  tliat  It  has  no  reasonable  relation  to 
interstate  commerce,  it  hsts  no  possible  relation  to  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  com,  cotton,  wheat,  and  to- 
bacco: that  it  goes  clear  outside  and  undertakes  to  compel 
somebody  to  do  something,  not  in  any  reasonable  manner 
connected  with  commercts  in  any  of  the  products  named. 

Exactly  on  the  same  basis  is  the  proposal  to  say  what 
shall  not  be  done  with  lands  from  which  we  have  already 
stripped  the  products  which  it  is  proposed  to  regulate  in 
Interstate  commerce.  In  other  words^  when  throu^  an  act 
of  Congress  which  the  courts  may  hold  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact,  regulating  cammerce  In  cottcm.  and  when 
under  the  compulsion  of  that  law  the  land  has  been  stripped 
of  cotton  and  cannot  be  planted  in  cotton,  the  proposal  to 
prohibit  the  growing  of  other  and  unrelated  crops  on  that 
land  is  exactly  on  a  par  and  a  level  with  the  provision  here. 
For  the  sake  of  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  UD  I  express 
the  hope  that  those  in  charge  of  the  bin  will  eliminate  from 
it,  rather  than  include  in  it,  all  of  those  provisions  which  can 
serve  no  purpose  beyond  weakening  the  legal  status  or  stand- 
ing of  the  bill  if  it  should  became  a  law. 


Mr.  President,  we  ought  not  to  desire  to  pass  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  agriculture  and  hold  out  to  the  farmers  the  hope  that 
we  now  have  a  bill  which  wiH  passs  the  courts,  and  at  the 
same  time  inject  into  it  these  Inescapable  evidences  of  a  pur- 
pose wholly  foreign  to  the  regulation  erf  Interstate  commerce 
or  to  commerce  at  all.  becatise  this  particular  provision,  as 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  BoeahI  has  pointed  out,  deals 
entirely  with  something  grown  on  the  farm  and  used  on  the 
farm  and  is  not  to  be  carried  away  at  alL  It  is  foodstuff 
and  feedstuff  for  the  farmer  and  his  stock  on  the  farm- 
But  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  most  serious  objection 
to  this  paovision  of  the  bilL  "Rie  most  serious  objection  to 
It.  to  be  perfectly  plain,  is  that  the  thought  is  in  precise 
harmony  with  the  5 -year  program  which  was  tried  out  some 
time  ago  In  Russia.  There  is  not  a  single  syllable  in  this 
paragraph  that  Is  not  in  exact  accord  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  5-year  farm  program  adopted  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment of  Russia. 

What  do  we  say?  We  are  taking  the  taxpayers'  money — 
and  every  little  farmer  has  made  his  contributian  to  the 
money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  He  may  not 
pay  an  income  tax,  he  may  not  pay  any  direct  tax.  he  may 
be  a  little  tenant  farmer  who  has  nothing  beycoid  the  shirt 
on  his  back  and  the  dingy  bedclothing  that  he  used  at  night, 
but  he  has  paid  his  part  of  the  tariff,  he  has  paid  his  part 
of  the  hidden  taxes  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  living  In 
America.  It  is  proposed  to  take  his  money  and  offer  it  back 
to  the  farmer — and  he  ts  a  farmer — if  certain  things  shall  be 
done  voluntarily  by  the  farmers. 

Then  another  act  comes  along  predicated  upon  the  theory 
that  we  have  the  right  to  regulate  commerce  in  certain  com- 
modities and  impose  very  rigid  dvil  penalties  for  vic^tions 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  terms  of  the  law,  and  we  say 
to  this  little  farmer,  "If  you  do  not  do  something  with  your 
land  that  perhaps  you  do  not  want  to  do  with  your  land — 
perhaps  it  is  not  your  Judgment  to  do  It  with  your  land — 
we  will  take  all  benefits  given  farmers  by  the  act  away  from 
you."  Tliere  Is  no  moral  rl^t  to  do  it,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  legal  right. 

It  may  be  the  farmer  ought  to  grow  enough  feedstufis  and 
foodstuffs  on  nis  farm  to  support  his  stock  and  his  family. 
I  undertake  to  say  that  he  should.  But.  Mr.  President.  I 
hopie  that  my  right  arm  will  fall  limp  by  my  side  should  I 
dare  say  to  the  farmer,  "You  must  raise  enough  of  whatever 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  is  good  for  your  family 
and  for  the  beasts  of  burden  on  your  farm  or  you  cannot 
participate  in  a  fund  to  which  you  have  contributed  in  the 
sweat  of  your  brow  and  which  is  offered  to  all  farmers  who 
do  certain  things.  You  cannot  participate  in  it  unless  you 
do  some  other  things  that  have  no  ixKsible  connection  with 
the  main  objective  and  purpose  of  this  legislation." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand,  except  that  we  have 
traveled  so  fast  in  the  United  States  away  from  the  concept 
of  the  rights  of  the  Individual,  how  this  kind  of  a  provision 
can  be  seriously  proposed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
I  grant  that  as  a  farmer  I  should  raise  my  food  and  I  grant 
that  I  should  raise  my  feed  on  the  farm.  I  have  known 
good  farmers  who  did  not  do  it.  I  have  known  good  farmers 
who  produced  what  they  wished  to  produce  on  the  farm, 
and  bought  their  feedstufis.  As  a  farmer  I  have  tried  to 
follow  a  different  course. 

But  what  moral  right,  to  say  nothing  of  the  legal  right,  has 
the  Senate  at  the  United  States  to  say  that  the  taxpayer's 
money,  which  the  Congress  has  said  shall  go  back  to  a 
Iiarticnlar  group  of  our  f^ow  citizens,  cannot  reach  those 
citizens  unless  they  do  trtiat  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
says  they  shall  do.  not  with  respect  to  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  in  the  bill — that  is  to  regulate  commerce  in 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  com — but  with  respect 
to  how  they  shall  order  their  daily  lives  on  their  little  farms. 

What  would  the  Secretsoy  do  if  this  provision  should  be 
left  in  the  bill?  Of  course,  he  would  Issue  an  order  pur- 
suant to  tt  in  an  effort  to  comply  with  it.  which  would  be 
entirely  unenforceable,  but  be  would  do  so  and  he  would  say 
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that  every  fanner  who  came  In  and]  participated  in  any  of 
the  benefits  and  bounties  that  Con  uess  had  provided  for 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  mist  have  a  garden.  He 
wooJd  probably  say  how  many  rows! of  asparagus  and  com 
and  potatoes  and  what  not  he  shouJ  d  grow  in  that  garden. 

He  would  probably  say  how  lon^r  he  rows  should  be  and 
how  far  apart  they  should  be,  that  h ,  the  width  in  the  drill, 
and  how  many  plants  the  farmer  she  iild  put  in  the  drill. 

Can  It  be  proposed  that  we  lay  c  own  this  sort  of  rules 
for  American  farmers,  undertake  to  :  ay  to  them,  "You  have 
to  do  so  and  so  on  srour  garden  spoti,  on  the  little  patch  of 
ground  on  which  you  do  not  plant  aj  lything  for  the  market, 
even  the  nearby  town  market.  You  are  not  even  planting 
anything  in  your  gardens  and  in  jour  jatches  to  sell  to 
your  neighb(>rs.  You  have  to  do  so  and  so  in  your  f;arden 
and  on  your  little  family  patches.  Y  au  have  to  do  what  the 
Secretary  of  A^culture  says  you  ma;  r  do." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  jood  man;  he  probably 
would  not  say  they  should  do  very  m.\  ich  under  the  provision. 
but  he  would  try  to  cwnply  with  tie  law.  The  shocking 
thing  is  that  this  is  seriously  propos  !d  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  I 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  commilttee  will  withdraw  the 
provision.  I  do  not  want  to  make  aiiother  argiunent  on  this 
provision  or  this  kind  of  provision  in  Khe  bill,  but  if  I  wanted 
the  Court  to  strike  the  proposed  law  down,  if  I  wanted  to 
furnish  evidence  to  the  Court  of  the  purpose  to  regiment  the 
farmer  and  prescribe  to  the  farmer  what  he  should  do  and 
what  he  should  not  do  in  his  garden  and  his  patch.  I  would 
sit  here  and  let  this  provision  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KIJJTNDER.  Mr.  President,  [  assimie  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  committee  amendmez  t  which  is  now  under 
discxxssion,  and  I  must  say  that  I  azi  just  a  little  surprised 
at  the  position  taken  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  QcoRGxJ.  How  he  can  concluae  that  this  proposal  ia 
symbolic  of  or  related  to  any  plan  in  Russia  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
discuss  conditions  in  Russia — the  much-talked-of  5-year 
plan — because  it  has  no  application  o  the  issues  involved  in 
this  debate.  Our  farmers  are  not  f oi  ced  to  follow  any  of  the 
regulations  that  we  are  suggesting  or  their  welfare  vmless 
they  desire  to  do  so.  We  say  to  them  only  this:  "We  will 
reward  you  if  you  follow  certain  agr  cultural  practices. 

The  able  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mi 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Okobgx] 
the  entire  product  is  consumed  on 
taken  off  the  farm,  and  therefore  nejver  goes  into  the  chan- 
nels of  interstate  commerce,  that  tqls  practice  would  make 
the  provision  unconstitutional. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 


Borah  j  Joins  the  able 
n  argiiing  that,  because 
the  farm,  and  is  never 


[Mr.  Mn-LKR]  takes  the 
further  position.  In  a  question  propodnded  by  him  to  Senator 


BoMAR.  that  because  the  bill  woulc 
Agriculture  Jurisdiction  over  product: 


that  this  would  affect  the  constitutior  ality  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  cannot  subscribe 
they  are  beside  the  question  at  issue 


vldes.  in  effect,  that  payments  wiH  b  i  made  under  the  bill  to 


all  farmers  who  grow  cotton,  wheat. 


provided  they  grow  on  their  farm,  if  i ;  is  feasible,  if  it  is  prac 
tlcabie,  and  if  the  land  Is  suitable,  i  \n  amount  of  food  and 
feed  crops  sufficient  to  meet  home-coj  isumption  requirements. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  auth(  rized  to  prescribe  regu 
lations  as  to  the  feasibility,  the  suita  lUity,  and  the  practica 
bility  oi  the  farmer  raising  such  foo^  crops, 
would  not  have  authority  to  tell  the 
what  to  eat,  but  simply  to  say  to  him, 
to  grow  on  your  farm  and  that  you  cin  and  do  use  for  home 
consumption.  I  expect  you  to  produqe  it  before  I  make  any 
payments  to  you  xmder  the  provisions 
farmer  use  cabbage,  turnips,  or  any 

grow,  he  would  be  expected  to  gro^  them  if  he  can.  He 
would  not  be  ccmipelled  to  produce  i  i  food  that  he  does  not 
use  at  home.  The  test  wouki  be  whe  her  he  consumes  it  and 
wbether  his  farm  Is  adaptable  to  its  (lowth. 


give  the  Secretary  of 
not  covered  by  the  bUl, 


to  those  views  because 
The  amendment  pro- 


corn,  tobacco,  and  rice. 


The  Secretary 
armer  what  to  grow  or 
"Wliatever  you  are  able 


of  the  bill."   Should  the 
other  food  that  he  can 


In  effect  the  amendment  provid<:'s  that  the  farmer  should 
not  buy  any  food  for  home  consump'ion  that  he  can  grow 
at  home  on  his  farm.  It  reflects  th'^  much  talk^'d  of  "hve 
at  home"  program,  which  I  have  been  advocating  for  the 
past  20  years.  Now,  I  believe  I  made  it  plain  that  this 
amendment  simply  imposes  an  obligation  on  the  farmer 
before  he  should  expect  his  Government  to  pay  him  money 
out  of  the  Public  Treasury.  I  contejid  that  the  obligation 
is  a  fair  and  reasonable  one.  It  simply  suggests  to  the 
farmer  a  road  leading  to  his  economic  salvation,  and  for 
following  that  road  the  Government  offers  him  a  reward. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  argue  to  the  Senate  that  the  Gov- 
enur^ent  carmot  impo.se  rea.jorLab;e  conditions  before  a  gift 
is  miide  to  an  individual  or  a  political  subdivision  from  the 
Public  TreEisury.  It  is  done  every  day.  Money  is  paid  over 
to  S:ates  for  road  building  provided  certain  conditions  are 
met  by  the  recipients  of  those  gLf'::^.  Under  the  .'^ocial  secu- 
rity plan  the  Government  pays  to  those  States  that  subscribe 
to  certain  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  in  the  law.  Why, 
Senators,  the  very  bill  we  are  now  considering  impo.scs  con- 
ditions that  must  first  be  complied  with  by  the  farmers  before 
pajTnents  are  made.  Is  it  not  provided  that  certain  specific 
soil-building  and  soU-cons*^rvmg  practices  must  be  adhered 
to  by  any  farmer  before  he  is  amenable  to  any  payments 
under  the  bill?  Is  he  not,  in  effect,  told  that  he  must  plant 
certain  legumes  so  that  his  soil  mieht  be  enriched  before 
he  receives  pasmient?  Ln  that  regard  we  are  not  dealing 
with  specific  methods  '-onfalned  m  the  bill,  but  only  such  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

I  ask  the  able  Senators  who  oppose  this  plan  on  the 
groimds  suggested  whether  the  legumes  that  are  planted  to 
enrich  the  soil  ever  go  into  interstate  channels?  Can  you  not 
see  that  we  have  simply  imposed  certain  conditions  for  pay- 
ments, and  this  amendment  represents  one  of  those  condi- 
tions and  has  no  earthly  connection  with  interstate  com- 
merce? Under  the  theory  of  the  bill  it  is  the  overproduction 
of  any  of  the  commodities  dealt  '.vith  and  not  the  obligations 
imposed  on  the  farmers  that  interferes  with  or  affects  inter- 
state commerce.  The  farmer  simply  makes  himself  eligible 
for  payment  by  complying  with  certain  conditions  imposed. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  every  meeting  held  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  find  out  how  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  feel  toward  the  proposition  that  is 
now  under  discussion.  Look  at  the  record.  Read  the  hear- 
ings and  you  wiU  find  no  opposition  to  the  plan.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senate  that  there  was  no  disagreement  among 
the  farmers  as  to  the  feasibility  of  this  proposal.  I  asked 
one  farmer  if  he  would  subscribe  to  the  bill  if  I  should  incor- 
porate the  plan  in  it.  Kis  answer  was,  "I  am  for  it;  put  it 
in  the  biU  twice  if  you  can." 

The  trouble  today  with  a  good  many  of  the  small  farmers 
of  the  Nation  is  that  they  do  not  try  to  help  themselves. 
Most  of  the  food  they  buy  they  could  grow  at  home.  We 
interrogated  many  farmers  and  found  that  where  there  was 
some  prosperity  on  the  farm,  and  no  suffering,  usiially  the 
farmer  grew  his  own  living,  and  that,  together  with  my  own 
experience  on  my  own  farm,  is  what  prompted  me  to  sug- 
gest this  provision  to  the  committee. 

I  grant  that  if  the  amendment  should  be  rigidly  enforced 
it  might  cause  some  hardship,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
trust  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
would  not  impose  the  obligations  on  those  who  could  not 
perform.  I  know  that  this  amt-ndment  would  be  inoperative 
m  sections  where  it  is  dry  and  no  vegetables  will  grow  and 
where  livestock  cannot  be  successfully  raised.  I  refer  in 
particular  to  the  West  and  Northwest.  In  such  localities  the 
Secretary  would.  I  am  certain,  be  justified  in  not  imposing 
the  conditions  contained  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be, 
to  my  mind,  the  salvation  of  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South. 
On  many  occasions  when  the  cotton  price  was  good  I  have 
seen  cotton  planted  in  the  South  in  the  very  back  yards  of 
the  farmers.    A  few  weeks  ago,  on  one  of  my  trips  in  Ar- 
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kansas,  I  saw  cotton  planted  to  the  very  edge  erf  the  raHroad  1 
bed.    In  many  towns  and  villages,  and  even  fairly  large  cities, 
I  saw  cotton  planted  on  vacant  lots. 

When  the  amendment  was  being  debated,  I  think  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  LMr.  Russsll]  stated  that 
many  of  the  landlords  prevented  tenant  farmers  from  grow- 
ing garden  crops  because  they  wanted  the  tenant  farmers 
to  buy  from  the  commissaries  which  were  on  the  plantation, 
and  which  were  owned  by  the  landlords  themselves.  Such 
a  condition  is  prevalent  throughout  the  cotton  regions  of 
the  South.  In  addition  to  getting  their  share  of  the  crop 
from  their  tenants,  these  landlords  have  their  own  stores 
and  make  a  nice  profit  out  of  their  share-tenants'  portion 
of  the  crop.  Small  wonder  they  issue  instructions  that  no 
gardens  are  to  be  planted  by  their  tenants. 

What  happens  on  the  farm  today?  Every  dollar  the 
farmer  collects  from  his  cotton,  every  dollar  that  he  collecu 
from  his  wheat  or  from  his  com.  Is  used  to  buy  food  which 
in  many  instances  could  be  grown  by  him  on  his  farm.  Ttiat 
applies  not  only  to  the  food  that  is  consumed  by  the  family 
of  the  tenant,  or  the  family  of  the  farm  owner,  but  also  the 
food  consumed  by  the  livestock  used  in  the  making  of  the 
crop, 

I  know  of  many  instances  where  the  cotton  farmer  deemed 
it  more  profitable  to  grow  cotton  for  market  than  to  grow 
com  for  feeding  his  work  stock.  In  other  words,  he  grew 
cotton  on  every  acre  of  available  land,  and  in  turn,  used  scune 
of  the  money  from  the  cotton  crop  to  buy  com.  Tliat  con- 
dition, Mr.  President,  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist. 

If  the  farmers  expect  help  from  the  Government,  I  repeat, 
they  ought  first  to  try  to  help  themselves,  and  my  amendment 
will  encourage  them  to  do  this.  Under  the  Son  Conservation 
Act  and  under  the  present  bill  we  say  to  the  farmer:  "In 
order  for  you,  Mr.  Parmer,  to  be  eligible  for  a  subsidy,  you 
have  to  follow  certain  farm  practices."  If  their  farms  are  in 
the  hUl  lands,  they  have  to  follow  certain  practices  so  as  to 
prevent  the  land  from  washing  off.  In  other  places  they  have 
to  plant  legmnes  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  fertile.  In  other 
places  they  have  to  keep  the  land  in  fallow.  Thej  are  fur- 
ther told  that  they  wiH  be  paid  so  much  for  doing  those  things. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  all  the  pending  amendment  would  do 
would  be  solely  to  add  a  further  condition.  As  I  stated 
a  while  ago,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  that  it  makes  any 
difference  if  we  should  impose  the  obligations  suggested  in  the 
amendment  In  addition  to  those  ah^ady  provided  for  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  futime  welfare  of  the  smaD  farmers 
of  the  Nation  I  hope  that  we  will  adopt  this  amendment.  Let 
us  provide  the  way  to  make  our  farmers  self-sustaining.  I 
dislike  attempting  to  force  free  Americans  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  our  Government  when  it  affects  the  management  of 
their  own  property,  but  I  am  conscious  of  no  harm  that  can 
befall  them  should  the  pending  amendment  be  retained  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  statement  made  by  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is,  to  my  mind,  further 
and  ample  proof  that  the  agricultural  extension  agents  were 
rather  prominent  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill.  I  know  some- 
thing about  fanning.  I  live  in  a  rural  conHnunlty,  as  Is 
evident  to  all  my  colleagues,  and  It  does  make  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  enforcement  and  operation  of  this  law 
whether  or  not  we  incorporate  in  it  the  pending  amendment. 

It  is  not  for  the  Senate  to  Judge  of  fanning  practices,  or 
to  dictate,  or  attempt  to  dictate,  to  the  American  farmer 
what  he  shall  grow  of  crops  which  do  not  move  ha  inter- 
state commerce. 

Of  course,  diversification  is  desirable,  but  the  American 
farmer  is  not  a  fool  l:)y  any  means,  Tlie  American  farmer 
is  just  about  as  much  interested  in  making  a  living  for  him- 
self and  his  family  as  we  are.  But  in  my  oirinion  the  farmer 
is  the  last  great  individualist  in  this  Nation,  and  we  are  fast 
destroying  the  indiviiiuallsm  of  the  American  farmer  by 
the  enactment  of  suet,  measures  as  that  now  before  us.  We 
are  asked  to  restrict  Ills  acttvtties,  to  restrict  his  efforts,  to 
matring  a  living  according  to  his  own  judgment. 


We  have  certainly  gone  far  enough  tn  this  bUl  in  saj^ng 
to  him,  "You  may  produce  only  so  much  cotton,  so  much 
com,  and  so  much  rice  and  other  commodities."  Now  It  is 
proposed  to  carry  the  provision  further  and  to  say  to  him, 
"While  you  may  produce  only  so  much,  and  you  must  take 
out  of  cultivation  certain  acreage,  after  you  have  done  this  or 
done  that,  after  you  have  compUed  with  the  law  and  com- 
plied with  your  contract,  still  your  Government  tn  its  wisdom 
has  decided  that  you  must  raise  so  and  so  much  for  your 
own  consumption.  What  that  production  shall  be  will  not 
necessarily  be  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Of 
course,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the  head;  but  the 
Extension  Service,  which  is  now  operating  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  the  orgamration  in  our  Oovemment  which 
would  regiment  every  man  who  ever  set  his  foot  upon  a  farm. 
I  protest  against  that  body  of  men — men  who  never  stuck 
a  plow  in  the  ground  and  wotdd  not  know  how  to  harness  a 
mule — going  to  the  farmer  in  Arkansas  or  elsewhere  and 
saying  to  hjtw.  "You  have  a  patch  of  land  across  the  creek 
over  there  in  the  bend  on  which  you  could  have  planted 
turnips,  and  your  family  could  have  lived  on  those  turnips, 
and  3^our  stock  could  have  been  fed  on  them;  but  inasmuch 
as  you  did  not  do  it,  the  contract  which  was  entered  into 
between  you  and  your  Government  does  not  mean  anything." 
I  am  willing  to  go  a  long  way  in  trying  to  help  the  farmer 
aixd  trying  to  help  any  other  business  in  this  country;  but  I 
caimot,  and  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  any  Senator  can, 
fully  subscribe  to  the  i^iilosoiAiy  of  this  bill  in  all  of  its 
implications  and  in  cdl  of  its  terms. 

Certainly  the  Government  cannot  afford,  and  this  body  can- 
not afford,  to  attempt  to  take  from  the  American  farmer  the 
last  vestige  of  independence  he  has. 

Over  a  period  of  the  past  few  years  we  have  done  more  to 
make  mendicants  out  of  good  citizens  In  this  cotmtry  than  it 
was  thought  possible  to  do  a  few  years  ago;  and  now  it  is  pro- 
posed, In  the  utmost  of  good  faith,  that  we  further  circum- 
scribe the  activities  of  the  boy  and  the  man  on  the  farm. 
That  is  inconceivable  to  me. 

As  I  said.  I  know  that  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellendeh]  is  prompted  by  nothing  but  pure  and  good 
motives.  He  wants  to  be  helpful;  but  one  can  associate  with 
a  bunch  of  men  until  finally  he  gets  to  think  as  they  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attended  some  hearings  during  my 
service  in  Congress.  Several  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  House  of  Represoitatives.  we  imdertook  to  reorganize  cer- 
tain departments  of  the  Oovemnient  We  were  confronted 
by  men  from  the  departments  who  had  all  the  facts  and  the 
figures,  and  the  first  thing  we  knew  we  were  absolutely  help- 
less in  their  hands.  So  it  is  with  these  Extension  agents.  A 
farmer  may  associate  with  those  f eOows,  and  if  for  a  minute 
he  forgets  his  own  common  sense  and  his  own  training  which 
he  received  on  the  farm,  they  can  convince  him  in  a  minute 
th^t.  they  know  more  about  a  nuin's  farm  10  miles  away  from 
where  he  is  sitting  than  the  man  who  was  bom  there  and  who 
has  raised  a  family  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  for  my  part  I  assume  that  I  shall  go  along 
with  this  bill  and  hrip  create  compulsory  control  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  necessities  of  life  that  move  In  Interstate  com- 
merce; but  to  ask  me  to  go  further  and  attempt  to  control 
those  things  which  do  not  move  in  interstate  commerce  is 
jMSt  going  one  step  too  far. 

I  think  I  know  a  little  something  about  the  American 
people  and  the  farmers.  They  will  stand  just  so  much,  and 
that  is  alL  You  can  ten  them  certain  things  that  they  may 
do;  but  when  you  enter  into  a  contract  with  them,  and  then 
have  some  feDow  go  to  a  man's  farm  and  go  to  measuring  it 
and  go  to  looking  it  over,  and  have  him  tell  the  fanner,  "You 
would  be  entitled  to  your  soil-conservation  payments  or  you 
would  be  entitled  to  your  parity  If  you  planted  this  patch 
or  ih»i  patch  into  something  else,"  then  It  seems  to  me.  Mr. 
President — and  I  say  It  with  all  deference  to  the  able  Sena- 
tors who  have  proposed  the  amendment — that  It  is  carrying 
the  bill  beyoKMl  the  limits  of  consideratian  on  the  pari  of 
'  anyone,  and  certainly  the  Senate  is  not  going  to  subscribe 
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to  the  destruction  of  the  last  vestige 
left  in  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  PresideEt.  I 
that  every  monument  ought  to  have 
arch  a  keystone,  and  every  work  of 
right.  I  suggest  that  the  most 
who  propose  to  vote  for  this  legislation 
great  heartiness  for  the  amendment 

If  we  are  going  to  have  this  sort  of 
matter  of  agricultural  legislation,  whf 
not  go  the  whole  length?   Why  not,  with 
make  the  work  of  art  perfect  and 
hereafter  to  admire? 

Let  us  draw  the  picture  of  the 
Federal  control  under  the  commerce 
merce  between  the  States,  or  amon : 
foreign  nations.   Let  us  have  the 
tomatoes  and  the  requlreinent  of  the 
amount  of  turnips  as  a  part  of  our 
control  of  the  fanner! 

Mr.  President,  I  protest  against 
most  newly  acquired  Member  of  the 
here  longer.  I  think  he  would  have 
test  but  to  fall  in  with  tis  as  wc  do 
no  means  to  interfere  with  us  as  we 
upon  the  most  beautiful  portrait  of 
that  could  well  be  conceived  of. 

Mr.  President.  I  very  deeply  regret 
from  voting  for  this  amendment: 
the  Senators  here  who  are  for  the 
by  any  possible  means  find  a  way 
their  votes  than  by  heartily  sustaixuhg 
trlbution  to  the  regulation  of  commeifce 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
to  the  amendment  of  the  ctunmittee 
(h).     [Putting  the  question.]    The 

Mi.  ELLENDER.    I  ask  for  a  division 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    On 
Senator    from    Oklahoma    [Mr 
amendment.    The  Junior  Senator  frohi 
also  has  an  amendment  pending  at  tfie 

Mr.  OEORQE.    Mr.  President,  I 
are  we  now  considering  an  amendmebt 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Pagi! 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  the 
propoaed  to  that  section  was  agreed 
committee,  and  I  suppose  we  are 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER, 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
TaoMis]  win  be  temponrlly  passed 
tbe  Junior  Senator  from  OfcJahoma  [ 

The  Czaxp  Clbul    On  page  82. 
It  Is  proposed  to  Insnt  the  following 

fk)  The  payments  p«M  by  the  Secretary 
•et,  and  tbe  8o0  Ouuaw  f  atlou  end 
be  divided  among  tbe  landowner*,  teoaiits, 
any  fann.  wttb  nspoct  to   which   gad 
tbe  same  proportlan  that  such  landuwaeis 
croppew  are  entitled  to  share  In  the 
commodity  with  reipect  to  which  such 
such  payments  shall   be  paid   by   the 
landowners,  tenants  or  sharecroppers 
That,  notwithstanding  the  other  provla^ras 
proTlsloos  of  the  BoU  Oonsaratlon  and 
if  the  total  amount  of  such  payments 


Of  Independence  that  Is  J      The  PRESIDING  GFTICER.    The  question  is  on  aRreeins 

to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma 
[Mr.  Lee]  to  the  amendment  reported  ty  the  Committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  The  clerk  will  state  the  next 
amendment  passed  over. 

The  Chief  Clesk.  On  page  97,  after  line  23,  Mr.  Bilbo 
proposes  to  insert  the  following  new  section: 


always  understood 

a  capstone,  and  every 

art  a  motif.    If  that  Is 

thing  Senators 

can  do  is  to  vote  with 

now  before  us. 

thing  in  America  in  the 

not  have  it  all?    Why 

one  masterful  stroke, 

liave  it  for  all  posterity 

faHner  as  the  subject  of 

clause  regulating  com- 

the  States,  and  with 

of  the  canning  of 

production  of  a  certain 

Teat  Federal  system  of 


animadversion  of  our 
Senate.    Htwi  he  been 
inclined  not  to  pro- 
perfect  work,  and  by 
the  finishing  touches 
congressional  agriculture 


hat  I  am  really  estopped 
I  wish  to  say  to  all 
that  they  could  not 
perfectly  to  adorn 
this  illustrious  con- 
under  the  commerce 


puted  under  section  6  (c)  of  this  act)  U 
to  any  year  would,  except  for  the 
oecd  •SCO.  such  amount  shaU  be  reduo^ 
part  of  the  amoiwt  In  excess  of  MOO 
by  60  percent  of  that  part,  of  the  amouz^ 
not  In  excess  of  tl.fi00-.  by  90  percent  of 
IB  excess  of  •1.500  but  not  In  exeesa  of 
of  that  part  of  tbe  amount  in  csoaa  of 


provl  ilona 


Mr.  POPE.    Ifr.  President,  so  far 
am  willing  to  accept  that  amendmo^ 
go  to  conferenook 


H 
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question  is  on  agreeing 

on  page  81.  subsection 

iiays  appear  to  have  It. 


paige 
Thomas 


rejected. 

82.  after  line  21,  the 
1    has   offered    an 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  LkxJ 
same  point. 

upon  which  page 


UiQUire 


82.  after  line  21. 

which  I  have 
to  by  a  member  of  the 
to  vote  on  it 

objection,    the 

from  Oklahoma    [Mr. 

The  amendment  of 

idr.  Ln]  will  be  stated. 

lines  21  and  22, 

new  subsection: 


ammdment 


rejdy 
'Without 


o^er 


bitween 


proceeds 


ei  titled 


to  farmers  under  this 

B  Allotment  Act.  shall 

and  sharecroppers  of 

payments    are   paid,    Lq 

terumts,   and   sbare- 

of  the  agricultural 

payments  are  paid;    azvd 

I  lecretary   directly   to   the 

thereto :    Prrrvided, 

of  this  act  and  the 

Dcnnestle  Allotment  Act, 

(except  payments   com- 

any  person  with  respect 

of  this  proviso,  ex- 

by  29  percent  of  that 

not  In  excev  of  $1,000; 

in  exDeas  of  tUXX)  but 

that  part  of  the  amount 

I  XBOO:  and  by  aS  percent 

:.aoa 


as  I  am  concerned.  I 
in  order  that  it  may 


Sbc.  96.  Nothing  In  this  title  No  9  shall  be  construecl  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  pay  the  assignee  or  any  holder  of  such 
cotton  pool  participctlon  tr\ist  certificutes,  Form  C-51  (other  than 
the  original  owner  or  holder),  more  than  the  piu'chase  price  p&ld 
by  the  assignee  or  holder  of  such  cerUftcate  or  certificates  provided 
such  purchase  price  is  $1  per  bale,  or  twenty  one- hundreds  of  1 
cent  per  pound  or  less.  If  the  assignee  or  holder  other  than  the 
oriE:inaI  holder  receives  less  than  $1  per  bale,  or  twenty  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  then  the  remainder  between  such 
payment  so  received  by  the  assignee  or  holder  and  $1  per  bale,  or 
twenty  one -hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
producer  or  original  holder  of  such  certiflcate  or  certificates. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  question  is  upon  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  the 
amendment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  modify  or  perfect 
my  amendment.  I  wi5h  to  include  interest  to  the  purchaser 
of  the  certificate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  ha.s  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment.  Will  he  send  the  m.odification  to  the 
desk,  so  that  the  clerk  may  state  it? 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  send  the  modification  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clekk.  In  lino  6  of  the  amendment  of  tho 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  aftf^r  the  word  "certiflcates",  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  words  "with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 
percent  per  annum  from  date  of  purchase",  so  the  amend- 
ment as  modified  would  read: 

Sec.  9«.  Nothing  In  this  title  No.  9  shaH  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  pay  the  assignee  or  any  holder  of  .such 
cotton  pool  participation  trust  certiflcates,  Form  C--51  (other  than 
the  original  owner  or  holder),  more  than  the  purchase  price  paid 
by  the  assignee  or  holder  of  such  certificate  or  certificates,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum  from  date  of  purchase, 
provided  such  purchase  price  is  $1  per  bale,  or  twenty  one- 
hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  less.  If  the  assignee  or  holder 
other  than  the  original  bolder  receives  less  than  $1  per  bale,  or 
twenty  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  then  the  remainder 
between  such  payment  f.o  received  by  the  assignee  or  holder  and 
•1  per  bale,  or  twenty  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  producer  or  ongmal  holder  of  such  certificate  or 
certificates. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  as  modi- 
fled,  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  weis  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  ta 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  announcement  and  understanding,  I  think  we 
should  suspend  at  this  point  until  8  o'clock.  Accordingly,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  5  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes p.  m.)   the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 


Al^l'klK  RECESS 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Senate  reassembled,  and 
the  Vice  President  resumed  the  chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names; 


Adams 

Bone 

Byrd 

Donahey 

Andrews 

Borah 

Byrnes 

Duffy 

Asburst 

Bridges 

Capprr 

Elier.dcr 

Austin 

Brown.  MJch. 

Chavf>z 

Frazlcr 

Bailey 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Connally 

Oeorge 

Bankhead 

Bulkier 

Copeiaud 

Gerry 

Hartley 

Bulow 

Dnvls 

r.ihson 

BUte 

Burke 

Dleterlch 

OUlette 

1937 
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Graves 

T#»t 

Murray 

Bhlpstead 

Green 

Lodge 

Neely 

Srcathers 

G  ilTpy 

Lonergan 

NoiTis 

Smith 

Hale 

L">;nc!een 

O'Mahoney 

Btelwer 

H.-irrl30n 

McAdoo 

Overton 

Thomas,  Utah 

natrh 

MrCarran 

Pepper 

Towusend 

Hayden 

McGUl 

Pope 

Trttman 

Hp.-r:ng 

McKeUar 

Badcllffe 

Vandcnberg 

Hi^^thcork 

McNary 

Reynolds 

Van  Nuys 

Hc't 

M^'.or.ey 

Ru.«flen 

Warner 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Miller 

Schwarta 

Walsh 

Kuig 

Klinton 

ScliweUenbach 

Whet  ier 

La  Folletto 

Moore 

Sheppard 

White 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-four  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

When  the  Senate  took  a  recess  there  was  nottiing  pend- 
ing. Tlie  clerk  will  state  the  first  amendment  passed  over 
by  the  Senate. 

Ml-.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  when  we  recessed  we  were 
discussing,  as  I  understand,  an  amendment  at  the  bottom 
of  page  78  and  the  top  of  page  79.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
or  not  that  amendment  had  been  agreed  to;  but  that  section 
was  passed  over  in  order  that  we  might  prepare  an  amend- 
ment with  reference  to  the  limitation  of  the  overhead  ex- 
penses for  the  administration  of  the  measure.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  had  of- 
fered an  amendment,  or  had  given  notice  that  he  would  offer 
an  amendment,  limiting  the  expenses  for  administration  to 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  amotmt  appropriated. 

If  it  is  agreeable,  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  submit  an 
emcndmcnt  to  the  committee  amendment,  on  page  79,  after 
line  4,  wh:ch  we  have  agreed  to,  and  which  is  satisfactory  to 
all  those  v.-ho  are  interested  in  the  limitation  of  the  expenses 
of  administering  this  bill.  I  will  say  that  I  have  consulted 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolirm  [Mr.  Byrnes],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  McGill],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  PoPEl,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  this  matter, 
and  we  have  agreed  on  an  amendment,  which  I  think  I 
might  as  well  offer  at  this  time,  to  be  inserted  at  the  end 
of  the  committee  amendment  at  the  top  of  page  79. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  committee. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  79.  after  the  amendment  here- 
tofore agreed  to,  following  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'  (c)  In  the  administration  of  this  act,  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  and  section  32,  as  amended, 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjtistment 
Act.  and  for  other  pxrrpoees."  approved  August  34,  1935,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  expended  In  any  fiscal  year  for  administrative  ex- 
penses in  the  District  at  Columbia,  including  regional  offices,  shall 
not  exceed  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  available  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  carrying  out  such  acts,  and  the  aggregate  amount  expended 
In  any  fiscal  year  for  administrative  expenses  in  the  several  States 
(not  including  the  expenses  of  county  and  local  committees) 
shall  not  exceed  2  jjercent  of  the  total  amount  available  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  such  acts.  In  the  event  any  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  any  county  or  local  committee  are  deducted 
from  Sou  Conservation  Act  payments,  parity  payments,  or  surplus 
reserve  loans,  each  farmer  receiving  benefits  under  this  act  shall  be 
apprised.  In  the  form  of  a  statement  to  accompany  the  check  evi- 
dencing such  benefit  jjayment  or  loan,  of  the  amount  deducted  from 
such  benefit  payment  or  loan  on  account  of  such  administrative 
expenses.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  and  employeei 
of  any  county  or  local  committee,  and  the  amount  at  such  compen- 
sation received  by  each  of  them,  ahall  be  posted  annually  In  a 
conspicuous  place  In  the  area  within  which  they  are  employed. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Barkley]  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  read  includes  the  propositions 
which  I  gave  notice  the  other  day  I  should  offer  In  the  way 
of  an  amendment,  not  only  for  myself  but  also  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtrdI  ;  and  we  are  both  agreeable  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  a  question.  What  is  it  estimated 
that  the  total  expenses  will  be?    Three  percent  is  allowed  for 


general  administrative  purposes,  but  what  about  the  county 
expenses?    What  is  it  estimated  that  they  \nll  be? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  win  say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
the  county  expenses  come  altogether  frnm  the  paj'  received 
by  the  farmer,  and  the  amendment  provides  that  each  farmer 
shall  be  notified  of  the  exact  amo'mt  which  is  deducted  from 
his  check.  It  was  my  idea  all  th6''tirae  that  the  fanner  should 
have  th'.it  information.  I  believed,  and  stiD  txdieve,  that  if  he 
is  given  the  information  as  to  what  his  county  expense  is,  if 
it  is  too  high  he  will  find  a  way  to  correct  iL 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Then,  as  I  understand  the  Senator,  the 
cost  of  administration  to  Ltie  Government  will  be  reduced  to 
3  percent? 

Mr.  HATCH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr,  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  a  question.  A  statement  of  this  Item  of 
expense  is  to  be  fumi.shed  to  the  farmer.  It  is  to  be  pub- 
lished so  that  those  paying  it  will  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Tliat  is  exactly  correct.  That  is  what  I 
have  contended  for. 

Mr.  BORAH.  After  the  farmers  know  it,  what  can  they 
do  about  it? 

Mr.  HATCH.  They  have  it  within  their  power  to  regu- 
late their  own  expenses.     They  themselves  can  fix  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  had  of- 
fered proposed  to  limit  the  total  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
jxjse  of  administration  to  6  percent  of  whatever  amount  the 
Congress  might  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  paymg  the 
farmers  the  various  benefits  provided  in  this  bill.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  a  com- 
promise of  the  amendment  I  have  offered,  and  embraces  the 
philosophy  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch].  It  prondes  that  not  more  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  shall  be  used 
for  expenses  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  the 
expenses  of  the  regional  offices,  and  that  not  more  tlian  2 
percent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  shall  be  used  for 
the  expenses  of  the  various  State  offices. 

The  amount  of  expenditure  for  administration  by  the 
various  county  committees  is  left  somewhat  in  the  air,  but  it 
is  provided  in  the  amendment  that  the  various  checks  which 
are  sent  out  to  participating  farmers  shall  show  the  amounts 
which  have  tjeen  deducted  for  administrative  expenses  witliiu 
the  counties  and  within  the  various  townships  or  districts. 

Last  year  out  of  $100  appropriated  to  a  farmer  under  the 
soil -conservation  program  the  sum  of  $12.92  was  consumed  in 
expenses.  If  the  farmer  is  advised  of  the  total  amount  tha*  is 
being  consumed  in  county  and  local  committee  expenditures, 
having  authority  to  elect  the  members  of  the  committee,  it 
has  been  felt  by  those  of  us  who  have  consulted  on  this  pro- 
gram that  if  the  committee  did  not  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
expenditures,  the  farmer  would  get  a  new  committee  which 
wcmld  reduce  the  amoxmt  of  the  expenditures. 

While  the  amendment  is  not  all  that  I  should  like  to  have, 
I  think  it  will  have  a  most  salutary  effect  in  reducing  the 
present  enormous  overhead  expense. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  one  other  question  la 
cognate  to  that.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  the  conference 
held  with  the  Secretary  concerning  the  accounting  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  with  reference  to  expenses? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  understand  that  matter  is  not  involved 
In  any  way  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  No;  it  is  not  Involved  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  Involved  in  the  expenses. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
I  wiU  say  that  the  provision  of  the  bill  giving  the  Secretary 
exclusive  authority  to  pass  on  these  matters  was  stricken 
out  this  afternoon  so  that  under  the  reorganization  biU  they 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Itiat  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  tbe 
amendment  before  me.    Is  it  to  take  effect  July  1,  1938? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes;  it  would  become  effective  July  I. 


i 
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Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  Pre  sident,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  a  question.  ()f  the  $12 J2  how  much 
can  be  expended  for  each  cc«nmitta  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  broken  down  the  figures  to 
that  extent  However,  out  of  the  tot^  amount  of  $454)00.000 
approximately  |20.000X)00  was  spent 

committees,  so  It  would  be  approxi^iately  $5  or  $5.50  con-> 
sumed  in  local  expenditures. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  am  informed  the  Slenator  is  not  correct  as 
to  the  amount  of  expenditure  by  ounty  comnalttees. 
Information  I  have  Is  thaU  they  spent  about  7 
percent  in  the  county  commdttees. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J,.  I  think  the  Senati^r  from  Idaho  has  con-^ 
fused  and  combined  the  States  and 

far  as  county  expenses  are  concerned  the  total  amount  ex 
pended  for  administration  was  approximately  $23,000,000  of 
the  $45,000,000. 

Mr.  BwARKT.KY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  Just  a  word 
further  in  exi)lanation  of  the  amendment.  The  farmers  in 
any  township  or  district  select  reprt  sentatlves  and  the  rep- 
resentatives so  chosen  meet  in  a  so 't  of  coimty  convention 
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Ttie 
of  the  10 


and  select  the  county  ccsnmittee. 
of  the  county  committees  is  three 


Ihe  average  membership 
ind  in  some  cases  it  is 


five.  The  amendment  provides  tha,  each  farmer  shall  re<- 
oeive  his  benefit  check  and  at  the  same  timp  shall  receive 
ft  statement  showing  the  amount  that  has  been  deducted 
from  his  check  by  reason  of  the  expc  nses  of  the  coimty  com* 
xnittee.  We  have  felt  if  that  knowhdge  is  brought  home  to 
the  farmers,  having  control  of  the 
t  control  of  the  selection  of  the  comm  ttee.  they  have  it  within 
their  power  to  change  the  commit  ee  if  they  desire  or  if 
they  think  the  committee  Is  too  ej  :travagant. 
belief  that  that  is  the  most  democpitic  way  to  make  the 
•election. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  qu^ion  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
ment  of  the  committee,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendmeht  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  que  rtion  now  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  ccnunittee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  cltrk  wffl  state  the  next 
amendment  passed  over. 

The  LcGisiLATivx  Clxbx.    The  next 
Is  on  page  34,  line  24.  subsection 
reads  as  follows: 


Kentucky  to  the  amend- 


marke  ting 


quota  allotted  to  eacli 
among   the   several 
State  upon  the  following 


8e<rctary 


qevoted   to  tilled   lands  on 
devoted  to  tlUed  lands  on 


(e)  The  amount  of  the  national 
State  shall  be  apportioned  by   the 
oountta*  or  nibdivlslons  thereof  In  aucli 
basis: 

(1)    The  proportion  that  the  land 
eotton  farms  in  the  county  Is  of  the  lane 
an  cotton  farms  tn  the  State. 

(3)  The  proportion  that  the  normal  p^uction  of  cotton  for  the 
county  Is  of  the  State  marketing  quota. 

(3)    The  number  ot  families  compoae^ 
actually  residing  annually  on  and 
tlon  or  growing  of  cotton,  together  wlt]^ 
tilled  lands  of  the  county. 


ma>s 


comties 


Mr.   McKELLAR.    Mr.   President, 
cussed  yesterday.     The  purpose  of 
gather,  is  to  rearrange  the  growing 
each  county  in  a  State.    We  had 
Indicated  the  effect  it  would  have 
quota  of  cotton  in  a  number  of  cot 
increase  the  quota  of  the  smaller 
uated  in  other  portions  of  the  State 
ought  not  to  be  d<MQe. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President, 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Was  the  information 
tor  refers  based  on  the  bill  as 
or  was  it  based  on  the  bill  as 
Overton  amendment? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    It  is  based  on 
the  so-called  Overton  amendment. 


amendment  passed  over 
c),  £is  amended,  which 


of  two  or  more  persona 

y  engaged  In  the  produc- 

other  farm  crops  on  the 


this  matter   was  dls* 

the  amendment,  as   I 

of  cotton  produced  in 

here  yesterday  which 

It  would  cut  down  the 

:<Hi  counties  and  would 

and  counties  sit-> 

In  my  judgment  that 


w  11  the  Senator  yield? 


repcrted 
amended 


to  which  the  Sena- 
by  the  committee 
by  the  so-called 


the  bill  as  amended  by 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Were  those  maps  which  were  circulated 
here  based  on  the  Overton  amendment? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  was  so  Infcrrr.ed.  I  am  going  to  dis- 
cuss that  for  just  a  moment  ii  the  S<jnator  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  Senator  liao  been  advised  errone- 
ously. 

Mr  MrTTFT.T.AR  I  cannot  say  who  is  in  error  and  who  la 
not  in  error.  All  I  can  say  is  that  yesterday,  when  we  were 
discussing  the  matter,  a  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  percentages,  the  changes  from  the  big  cotton  counties 
to  the  small  cotton  counties,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the 
changes  in  acreage,  adding  to  the  acreage  in  some  counties 
and  subtracting  from  the  acreage  in  other  counties,  were 
correct.  A  question  was  raised  also  as  to  whether  Mr.  White, 
the  man  who  prepared  the  maps  and  the  percentages,  had 
before  him  the  so-called  Overton  amendment  or  did  not 
have  before  him  the  so-called  Overton  amendment. 

I  called  up  Mr.  White  and  asked  him  about  It,  He  said 
the  Overton  amendment  really  made  no  difference  except  in 
a  very  few  counties.  He  said  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  It 
would  have  no  effect  at  ail;  that  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
it  would  affect  two  counties  which  are  given  over  principally 
to  rice.  He  said  the  northern  part  of  Louisiana  would  be 
affected  slightly,  but  not  enough  to  make  any  difference, 
while  certain  other  counties  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State 
would  not  be  affected  at  all;  that  generally  sipeaking  the 
figures  were  the  same  whether  the  Overton  amendment  was 
adopted  or  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  In  my  conversation  with  Mr.  White  he 
made  the  statement  that  the  difference  in  the  Arkansas 
quotas,  for  example,  was  based  on  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  counties  which  are  devoted  to  rice  production.  Rice 
production  would  be  considered  under  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  but  rice  production  would  not  be  considered 
at  all  under  the  Overton  amendment.  I  made  that  explana- 
tion to  Mr.  White  and  I  also  made  an  explanation  of  the 
situation  with  reference  to  Louisiana  and  Georgia.  In  Loui- 
siana we  grow  sugarcane  and  rice.  In  Georgia,  peanuts  are 
grown.  The  peanut  lands,  the  rice  lands,  and  the  sugar 
lands  would  not  be  considered  at  all  under  the  Overton 
amendment.  All  that  would  be  considered  would  be  lands 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  and  growing  of  cotton  and  to 
home-consumption  crops. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  is  not  at  all  what  Mr.  White  told 
me.  He  told  me  directly  the  contrary,  with  certain  excep- 
tions. He  made  an  exception  of  two  or  three  counties  in 
Tennessee  where  tobacco  is  largely  grown.  He  made  an  ex- 
ception of  two  coimties  in  Arkansas  where  rice  is  largely 
grown.  He  made  an  exception  of  several  counties  in  Lou- 
isiana where  sugarcane  is  largely  grown.  Tho.se  are  the  only 
exceptions  he  made. 

It  is  a  question  whether  we  should  legislate  the  growth 
of  cotton  out  of  one  county  into  another.  I  do  not  think 
Congress  ought  to  do  any  such  thing  as  that.  My  judgment 
is  that  we  ought  to  let  the  farmers  of  those  counties  carry 
on  for  themselves  and  get  the  proper  proportion  as  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  amendment. 

I  say  that  for  the  reason  that  we  cannot  safely  legislate 
to  make  such  a  change.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  Is 
danger  of  an  antilynching  bill  being  passed.  If  we  under- 
take to  change  the  quotas  of  the  various  counties  of  our 
States— in  other  words,  where  a  county  has  heretofore  been 
planting,  say.  200,000  bales  and  we  cut  off  40,000  bales  from 
that  crop  and  put  it  into  various  other  counties  where  they 
have  planted  cotton  scarcely  at  all— I  do  not  know  whether 
some  of  us  may  not  be  lynchpd  when  we  co  back  home.  It 
is  not  a  wise  provision  and  ought  not  to  be  in  the  bill.  We 
ought  not  to  undertake  to  legislate  where  cotton  shall  be 
planted.  Cotton  is  planted  where  it  is  to  the  best  interests 
•of  the  farmer  to  plant  it.  We  ought  not.  by  legislation, 
undertake  to  distribute  the  planting  of  that  cotton, 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  La  Follettb  in  the  chair) . 
Docs  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BILBO.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  seems  to  object 
to  the  formula  under  which  and  by  which  the  allocation 
of  the  State  allotment  shall  be  distributed  to  the  counties. 
If  he  objects  to  the  formula  set  out  in  the  bill,  upon  what 
basis  would  the  Senator  propose  to  make  the  allotment  to 
the  counties? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  would  make  them  Just  as  they  have 
been  made  heretofore.  The  5-year  average  has  been  taken 
and  upon  that  basis  the  amount  allotted  to  each  county  has 
been  determined.  That  is  fair  enough.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  suggested  here.  I  invite  attention  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, for  Instance.  In  Bolivar  County  during  the  5-year 
period  an  average  of  289,000  acres,  nearly  300.000  acres,  was 
planted  to  cotton,  lliat  acreage  allotment  has  been  reduced 
17  percent. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  submit  that  those  flgiires  were  predi- 
cated on  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  they  are  absolutely  untrue  and 
without  foundation  under  the  bill  as  it  has  been  amended  by 
the  so-called  Overton  amendment.  They  are  palpably  with- 
out any  foundation  and  without  any  application  to  the  bill  as 
amended. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead],  who  has  charge  of  the  bill  so  far  as  the  cotton 
section  is  concerned,  what  oflQcial  in  the  Department  had 
charge  of  making  the  allocations.  He  told  me  it  was  Mr. 
White,  and  I  called  Mr.  White  on  the  telephone.  Mr.  White 
said  that  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  instance,  the  Overton 
amendment  would  not  make  one  particle  of  difference  so  far 
as  the  allocations  were  concerned. 

He  said  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  In  the  two  coimties  I  mentioned,  and  in  several 
counties  in  Louisiana,  where  the  farmers  plant  cane,  and 
perhaps  2  or  3  counties  in  Tennessee,  where  they  plant 
tobacco;  but  otherwise  these  figures  are  correct  in  my 
judgment.  At  any  rate,  they  are  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  is  to  administer  the  act.  Whether  they  are 
dishonest  and  corrupt  figures  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
got  them  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  think 
they  are  correct. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  wiH  yield 
to  me,  I  think  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  him. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  My  sole  purpose  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment I  present  to  paragraj;^  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  on  page  35 
was  to  modify  the  provision  so  that  it  would  not  have  the 
drastic  effect  it  would  have  unless  It  were  modified.  I  am  not 
at  all  wedded  to  the  Overton  amendment.  If  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Senate  to  leave  out  of  the  bill  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c) ,  that  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  intended  to  correct  by  his  amend- 
ment the  situation  of  which  I  am  complaining.  But  when  I 
submitted  the  matter  to  the  man  who  makes  the  allocations 
of  acreage  he  told  me  it  would  have  application  to  but  very 
few  counties. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  wffl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Is  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  proposing 
to  strike  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection? 

Mr.  McKHiLAR.  That  would  be  the  effect,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  vote  down  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) ,  and  that  would 
leave  it  as  it  has  heretofore  been. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    This  is  merely  a  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  These  are  paragraphs  of  the  committee 
amendment  which  ought  to  be  disagreed  ta 


Mr.  GEORGE.  The  Senator  is  merely  asking  that  the  Sen- 
ate reject  paragraphs  "1)  and  (3)? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  t3'.  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  done.  A  few  moments  ago  I  started  to  state  just 
what  effect  these  amendments  would  have.  Let  us  take  the 
county  of  Bolivar,  in  Mississippi,  where  2S9,000  acres  have 
been  allotted.  There  will  be  taken  off  in  the  neighborhood  of 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  thousand  acres  in  that  county. 

Let  us  see  what  effect  it  will  have  in  Hancock  County  in 
Mississippi.  The  acreage  will  be  increased  40Q^, jpercent  in 
that  county  alone.  As  I  understand,  in  Hancock  (iunty  last 
year  only  300  or  400  acres  were  planted  to  cotton.  Why  give 
the  acreage  to  the  counties  In  which  cotton  is  not  raised  and 
take  it  away  from  the  counties  where  It  is  raised?  I  cannot 
understand  how  we  can  legislate  in  that  way.  It  is  not  fair, 
It  is  not  just.  It  is  not  good  legislation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  just  entered  the  Chamber. 
Are  they  now  legislating  so  that  one  county  can  produce 
cotton  and  another  coimty  cannot? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     No. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  These  two  amendments  would  change 
the  general  allotment  of  acreage,  and  I  do  not  believe  Sena- 
tors will  agree  to  that  at  all  if  they  imderstand  It.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  cotton  section 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Bankhkad]  ,  would  not  be  willing  to  state  that  In  his  judgment 
it  was  proper  for  the  Congress  to  legislate  a  change  in  cotton 
acreages  In  the  various  counties  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  have  the  attention 
of  Senators  for  a  moment,  because  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  may  have  left  a  wrong  impression,  though 
not  intentionally,  of  course. 

The  purpose  of  the  formula  set  out  In  the  bill  as  It  came 
from  the  committee  Is  not  to  effect  such  radical  shifts  from 
the  black  lands,  the  alluvial  lands,  of  the  Cotton  Belt  to  the 
hill  sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  but  It  is  to  effect  an  adjust- 
ment of  a  great  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  the  hill 
sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  Under  the  former  programs  of 
control  the  production  of  cotton  under  the  reduced  quotas 
was  allotted  to  the  counties  or  to  the  farms  upon  a  farm- 
base  acreage,  and  as  a  result  of  that  base  acreage  the  hill 
sections  were  literally  robbed  of  the  opportunity  to  grow 
cotton,  whereas  the  allu\iiil  lands,  the  black  lands,  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  were  given  the  lion's  share  of  the  production  of 
cotton  under  the  reduced  quotas. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  chart  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Department  showing  the  ratio  of  the  1936  cotton  base  to 
the  croplands  of  the  farms  in  Mississippi.  This  shows  the 
percentage  of  croplands  in  each  coimty  which  has  been  per- 
mitted under  the  control  programs  of  the  past  and  under 
the  soil-conservation  campaign  at  present,  which  will  be  the 
bases  resorted  to  under  the  new  control  program  we  are  now 
planning  to  enact.  I  wish  to  show  the  Senate  the  great  in- 
justice which  has  been  done  to  the  farmers  of  the  hill 
sections. 

Boliver  County  was  permitted,  under  the  control  programs, 
to  plant  80.4  percent  of  her  cropland  in  cotton.  This  is  the 
land  in  Mississippi  which  will  produce  a  bale  to  the  acre  or 
two  bales  in  many  cases. 

In  Attala  Coimty,  every  hiH  of  which  is  covered  with  white 
farmers  with  families  to  raise,  only  42.8  percent  of  the  crop- 
land of  that  county  is  permitted  to  be  planted  under  the 
former  control  program,  and  that  Is  what  we  will  get  under 
the  pending  bilL 

In  the  populous  county  of  Neshoba,  55  percent  is  alloted. 
whereas  Sunflower  County,  in  the  Delta,  is  given  80.7  per- 
cent. 

In  my  home  county,  which  is  a  hill  county,  we  were  per- 
mitted to  plant  only  24.5  percent  of  the  croplands  of  the 
county  to  cotton  under  the  control  programs  in  the  past. 
which  you  are  trying  to  enforce  on  us  in  the  pending  biH. 


I 
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whereas  Sharkey  County  was  permitted  to  plant  73.7  percent 

ratio  prevails  thrcugh- 


December  15 


to  predicate  his  argu- 


I Carolina   [Mr.  Btrxzs] 
had  had  a  conference 


oi  her  croplands  in  cotton.     That 
oat  the  State. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  tries 
ment  upon  this  estimate  prepared  b3  Mr.  White  of  tne  De- 
partment of  AgriCTilture.  I  conferred  with  the  secretary 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
this  afternoon,  and  he  told  me  he 
with  Mr.  White,  and  he  said  that  tie  Overton  amendment 
would  chMppe  the  whole  percentage  tasis. 

The  Semiltor  makes  great  capital  out  of  the  fact  that  under 
this  formula  we  are  asking  the  Sena«  to  approve,  Hancoclc 
County  will  get  a  400-percent  Increas* .  Let  us  see  what  hap- 
pens In  Hancock  Cotmty.  Hancock  Ccunty  had  only  416  acres 
In  cotton,  and  if  we  give  them  a  400- percent  increase,  it  will 
be  only  1,600  acres.  Will  anyone  obj(ct  to  one  great  county, 
settled  by  white  people  with  families  trying  to  make  a  living 
in  new  territory,  where  the  timber  hsa  been  recently  removed. 
having  1.600  acres  in  cotton? 

Jackson  Coimty.  with  only  1.364  acres,  has  a  330.2-percent 
increase,  which  would  give  them  abou ,  3.000  acres. 

Then  there  Is  Harrison  County  witli  1,300  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion under  the  former  programs,  wlich  gets  a  500-p?rcent 
increase,  which  will  give  them  about  ( ,000  acres. 

In  four  or  five  counties  in  the  partic  ilar  section  of  the  State 
where  my  home  Is  located,  after  this  p  -ogram  is  in  force  under 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  thitre  will  not  be  as  many 
acres  planted  to  cotton  as  on  one  plantation  in  the  alluviail 
lands  of  the  State. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  on  tJ  lese  lands  it  takes  from 
2  to  3  acres  to  produce  1  bale  of  lotton,  whereas  on  the 
alluvial  lands  from  1  to  2  bales  will  te  produced  to  the  acre. 
So  Senators  can  see  the  iivjustice  bjing  done  to  the  small 
farmers  of  the  hill  sections  not  only  cf  my  State  but  of  every 
State  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

In  the  House  cf  Representatives.  Ar.  Ford,  cf  my  State, 
secured  the  adoption  of  an  amendm*  nt  which  allocated  the 
cotton  to  the  counties  upon  tillable  ands  alone.  I  thought 
that  was  harsh,  and  the  House  decic  ed  to  leave  it  out.  So, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  formula  up  an  which  the  allotment 
shall  be  made,  an  effort  is  made  to  ;ure  an  injustice  whicb( 
was  done  in  the  past.  | 

I  am  not  trying  to  take  away  from  the  Delta  lands  their 
Just  share  of  the  right  to  grow  cotton;  I  am  not  trjring  to  rob 
the  black  lands  of  Louisiana  or  Arkansas,  nor  is  the  Senator 
tiom  Louisiana  !Mr.  Ovkkton).  of  tl-e  opportunity  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  but  we  are  trying  t )  cure  an  injustice  that 
was  put  on  the  h:ll  coxmties  in  the  forner  program,  under  tho 
former  bases,  which  still  exist,  and  *hlch  will  e.xist  in  the 
Department  when  the  new  law  goes  into  effect.  I  am  trying 
to  correct  a  thing  that  happened  in  thD  past,  an  injustice  that 
has  been  heaped  upon  the  people  of  t  lat  section  of  the  State 
in  the  past. 

I  suggest  that  since  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  these 
figures  are  correct  or  not — and  I  cor  tend  they  are  not.  and 
that  the  Overton  amendment  will  correct  a  great  deal  of  the 
complaint  made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee — we  ought  to 
leave  these  amendments  in  the  bill  as  they  are  now.  and  leave 
the  matter  to  the  conference  commit  ee,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  members  of  the  conference  conmittee  will  get  a  corrected 
estimate  as  to  the  effect  of  the  amend  nent  before  they  report 
back  to  us  the  bin  in  its  perfected  fon  i. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  willing  to  c  reate  such  a  shift  from 
one  section  of  my  State  to  another.  I  represent  all  sections 
of  the  SUte.  I  am  not  willing  to  stan  1  for  a  shift  that  would 
disturb  the  economic  condition  of  ihese  counties,  because 
tl»ey  are  geared  up  to  make  cotton.  1  bey  have  all  their  lands 
In  cotton.  Tbey  have  been  planting  j  11  their  lands  in  cotton 
for  40  years.  8o  have  the  hill  f armi  rs.  but  they  have  been 
taoght  dlvenlficatlan.  The  farmers  in  the  Delta  lands  are 
mare  or  less  oommerdal  farmers.  Mc  st  of  those  farmers  live 
In  the  dties  and  in  the  towns  of  the  c  junties.  Many  of  them 
Uv*  In  Ifemphis.  and  a  large  percent  nge  of  them  live  in  the 
Tliey  are  Insurance  compania  engaged  in  growing 


cotton  in  the  MLss^^^^ippi  Valley.  05car  John5on.  who  has  had 
a  lo:  to  do  with  the  cotton  situation  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  represrntms;  an  EngLih  syndicate  which  farms 
50.000  acres  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

I  am  not  willing  to  rob  the  one-horse  farmer,  the  small 
farrr:er,  the  man  with  a  wif*^  aiid  five  or  six  or  seven  children, 
who  is  trj'ing  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm.  I  am  not  willing 
to  deny  him  the  opportunity  to  grow  enough  cotton  to  be 
able  to  buy  shoes  and  clothes  for  his  children  simply  for  the 
sake  of  some  insurance  company  in  the  East  or  seme  English 
.syndicate  which  handles  a  crreat  amount  of  Delta  land.  A 
great  many  of  these  Delta  f.xrmors  arc  reporting  to  commer- 
cial iarming.  They  buy  th'  ir  tractors;  they  break  the  land: 
they  di.'-k  the  land:  they  lay  the  land  otT;  they  plant  it  and 
culti'-ate  it;  they  do  everything  to  the  crop  until  picking  time 
comes:  and  then,  in  order  to  get  the  cotton  picked,  they  send 
out  ever  the  State  and  get  relief  labor  that  the  Government 
is  fakins:  care  of  for  the  r^^st  of  the  year. 

The  Delta  man  wants  to  grow  a  great  amcjnt  of  cot- 
ton. It  is  a  commercial  proposition  with  him.  He  is  not 
trying  to  raise  a  family.  He  Ls  trying  to  make  money  out 
of  raising  cotton.  The  poor  donJs  in  the  hills  are  trying  to 
make  a  living  for  their  families.  That  is  why  I  am  pleading 
that  this  injustice  shall  be  adja'^ted  and  that  the  small 
farmers  in  the  hills  be  given  a  chance.  In  the  old  days  many 
a  farmer  ^"Ith  five  or  .six  or  seven  children  was  told  by  Gov- 
ernment agents.  "You  ran  crow  only  200  ixmndi?  of  lint." 
or  pe-haps  300  or  even  600,  but  not  enough  to  buy  shoes  for 
one-half  the  meqjbers  of  the  family.  Yet  that  is  the  same 
basis  which  my  triend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
McKi:LL.fR]    wants  to  carry   into   this   new   program. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  be  permitted  to  grow  only 
about  10,000,000  bales  in  this  country.  I  want  production 
allocated  so  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  hill  section  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  will  have  an  pqual  and  ju.^t  part  in  the  growing' 
of  fhH  limited  cri.p  for  1938. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     Mr   President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr    BILBO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  0\^ERTON.  Under  para.ftraph  '1>  as  amended  by  the 
so-called  Overton  amendment,  the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture 
will  consider  as  one  of  the  three  factors  simply  the  land 
that  15  devoted  :o  the  planting  of  cotton  and  the  land  that 
is  devoted  to  home-con5umpticn  ci-ops.  and  the  only  difference 
made  in  that  particular  one  cf  the  three  factors  upon  which 
the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  will  determine  the  basis,  is  with 
respect  to  home-ccn^jumiiticn  crops. 

Mr.  BILBO.     Home-consumption  cicps. 

Mr.  OVERTOX.  Home-co.n,;-umption  crops  is  all  that  is 
added  The  Secir:ary  cf  Agriculture  then  under  tho  Over- 
ton  amcricimrnt  is  to  'ake  into  consideration  two  thincs  in 
this  oxv  inrticular  factor,  among  the  three  factors,  and  that 
is  the  ho-ne-consuir.pticn  crop  plus  land  devoted  to  cotton. 
Is  tha'  ccrrpct':' 

Mr.  BILBO,  Tho  S:^natcr  is  correct.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Senate  r  from  Louisiana  for  perfecting  that  amendment.  I 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  third  basis 
in  this  formula,  v^-h:ch  is  the  number  of  families.  In  making 
this  allccaticn  certainly  the  numbor  of  families  tiiat  must  be 
supported  by  growing  cotton  on  thec.e  cotton  lands  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  That,  of  course,  will  operate 
against  the  com-m-^rcial  farmer,  who  Is  using  imiproved  ma- 
chiner;/  and  who  is  trying  to  get  a  m.echanical  cotton  picker 
so  he  will  not  have  to  use  any  fam^ilics  at  all.  The  purpose 
of  tha;.  provision  is  to  protect  trie  bona  fide  family  man,  the 
man  \«-ith  the  wife  and  children,  who  is  trying  to  raise  and 
educate  and  support  his  family,  and  that  ought  to  be  a  con- 
sideration in  making  the  aUccation. 

After  the  allocation  Is  made  to  the  county,  then  we  have 
another  rule  here  by  which  we  allocate  to  the  farms  within 
the  cotmty.  in  which  we  started  out  by  giving  each  family 
1^/2  acres.  That  has  already  been  agreed  to.  But  that  will 
not  do  any  good  imless  ju-stice  is  exercised  in  making  the 
allocation  of  the  State's  allotment  to  the  counties.  The 
cotmty  must  first  get  it  before  it  can  be  ailccated  to  the 
fanns  in  the  county. 
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I  am  keenly  Interested  In  having  these  three  bases  remain 
in  the  bill.  Let  us  get  the  correct  information  from  the 
Department  under  the  fimendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton  1  and  let  the  conferees  pass 
on  the  question  of  whether  it  is  just  or  not 

Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  reference  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  BrLBol  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  !Mr.  Overton].  I  am 
not  familiar  with  that  amendment.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  offered  an  amendment  to  subsection  (c) ,  beginning 
on  pax:e  34? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  offered  an  amendment,  and  the  amend- 
ment has  b^en  agreed  to,  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c). 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  state  what  his  amendment 
was? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  In  a  nutshell,  it  is  simply  this:  As  the 
committee  reported  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
to  take  into  consideration  the  proportion  that  the  land 
devotrd  to  tilled  lands  on  cotton  farms  in  the  county  is  of 
the  land  devoted  to  tilled  lands  on  aU  cotton  farms  in  the 
State.  "Tilled  lands"  Is  defined  elsewhere  to  be  lands  used 
for  soil  depleting  row  crops  and  soil  depleting  feed  crops. 
Therefore,  under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  to  take  into  consideration 
all  of  the  soil-depleting  crops  in  making  the  allocation  for  the 
production  of  cotton.  He  would  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  lands  that  were  devoted  to  wheat  culture,  the  lands 
that  were  devoted  to  sugarcane  culture,  the  lands  that  were 
devoted  to  peanuts,  the  lands  that  were  devoted  to  rice.  It 
appeared  to  me  to  be — with  all  due  respect  to  the  committee — 
an  absurd  proposal. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  he  and  I  have  discussed  this  particular 
amendment,  and  I  do  not  think  we  were  in  disagreement 
about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  am  xery  happy  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  agreed  with  me  in  the  amendment  that 
I  proposed.  Therefore  the  amendment  I  proposed  was  simply 
thLs  in  a  nutshell,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
consider  under  paragraph  (1)  only  the  lands  that  are  devoted 
to  cotton  culture,  plus  the  lands  that  are  devoted  to  home- 
-  consumption  crops.  I  added  home-consumption  crops — and 
that  is  the  effect  of  the  araendment,  but  I  am  not  giving  the 
exact  phraseology — in  the  interest  of  the  small  farmer  under 
the  curtailment  program  that  was  inaugurated  several  years 
ago,  and  which  has  been  In  existence  and  in  operation  for 
several  years.  It  was  the  small  farmer  who  curtailed  his  pro- 
duction, and  he  devoted  hli  few  acres  of  land  to  cotton  and  to 
home-consumption  crops.  He  ought  to  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  cotton  farmer  who  imdertook  to  devote  as  much  of  his 
land  as  he  could  to  the  production  of  cotton  for  commercial 
purpo.ses. 

The  little  farmer  depcmls  upon  his  farm  for  a  livelihood. 
Cotton  is  his  cash  crop,  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  well  obser\'ed.  if  we  fellow  the  old  plan,  then  we  give  to 
the  little  hill  farmer  a  procuction  that  would  be  equi\'alent  to 
only  some  two  or  three  hundred  or  four  htmdred  pounds  of 
cotton  in  many  instances.  He  ought  to  ha\'e  an  allocation 
that  would  correspond  to  the  lands  that  he  devotes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  and  to  t'.ne  lands  that  he  devotes  to  home- 
consumption  crops,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  the  Overton 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
explanation  and  also  for  his  amendment  I  think  it  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  detain  the 
Senate,  but  since  the  able  Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr. 
McKell.mi]  has  inserted  in  the  Record  some  figures  pertain- 
ing to  Arkansas  and  the  effect  that  these  amendments  will 
have  upon  the  allocation  of  acreage  in  Arkansas.  I  feel  duty- 
bound  to  submit  some  facts  to  which  I  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  give  sc«ne  consideration  in  determining  whether  It 
will  agree  to  the  suggested  amendments. 

In  the  first  pLace,  Mr.  White,  who  is  a  former  Arkansas 
man.  and  with  whom  I  tilked  this  afternoon  at  5  o'clock. 


win  tell  Senators  that  these  maps  which  were  prepared, 
dealing  with  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  were  drafted  without 
gi\lng  consideration  to  the  Overton  amendment.  It  Is  true 
he  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  doubts  whether  the  Overton 
amendment  will  materially  change  the  aUccation. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Was  that  Mr.  White  t^  whom  the  Sen- 
ator referred? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  E.  D.  WTiite. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  He  said  that  the  Overton  amendment 
would  not  materially  change  the  allocations? 

Mr.  MILLER.  He  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  not 
materially  change  the  allocations,  except  in  certain  regions 
of  Arkansas  and  in  certain  regions  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  to  per- 
mit me  to  interrupt  him  again  in  order  that  we  may  be 
accm-ate  about  this  matter.  In  my  talk  with  Mr.  White  he 
said  that  it  would  effect  a  change  in  two  counties  in  Arkan- 
sas which  produced  rice,  and  two  or  three  counties  in  Ten- 
nessee which  produced  tobacco,  and  several  counties  in 
Louisiana  which  produced  sugarcane,  but  otherwise  it  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  figures  that  were  given.  He  said  it 
would  not  effect  a  change  otherwise  in  Mississippi,  Tennes- 
see, and  other  cotton  States. 

Mr.  MHUER.  As  I  stated,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  White  said 
he  did  not  think  it  would  materially  affect  many  counties  in 
the  State.  But  I  desire  to  submit  that  one  man's  judgment 
is  just  as  good  as  that  of  another  on  that  question.  I  have 
never  found  any  substitute  for  common  sense. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.'  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  again 
jrield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield, 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
generally  correct.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  views  of  the 
Senator,  but  the  trouble  is  that  Mr.  White  makes  these 
allocations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  going  to  get  to  that  in  a  minute. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  White  may  be  called  upon  to  make  the 
allocations,  and  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
lay  down  a  formula  for  the  making  of  that  allocation.  There 
is  no  use  of  fooling  ourselves  about  the  allocations  hereto- 
fore made.  We  talk  about  sending  the  bill  to  conference 
and  letting  the  conferees  work  out  the  disputed  questions. 
I  know  that  a  great  part  of  this  bill  must  be  written  in  con- 
ference, but  I  may  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  dispute  between  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  bill  insofar  as  the  allocation  of  the  quotas  to 
States  is  concerned.  In  other  words,  subsection  (b)  on  page 
34  is  identical  practically  with  the  provision  in  the  House 
bill;  and  if  the  Senate  rejects  the  committee  amendments 
or  fails  to  agree  to  the  amendments  now  under  considera- 
tion, there  will  be  no  dispute,  and  no  question  to  send  to 
conference  on  the  allocations  to  the  counties. 

It  has  been  suggested,  I  believe,  by  the  brilliant  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  we  reject  subsections  d)  and  (3)  and 
adopt  subsection  (2).  I  submit  that  that  is  unfair,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to 
the  men  in  his  employ,  "You  go  out  and  go  into  a  county 
after  the  allocation  is  made,  and  then  you  make  the  allocation 
to  the  individual  farm  just  as  it  has  heretofore  been  done." 
That  is  what  the  House  bill  means,  and  it  is  what  the  Senate 
bill  will  mean  imless  we  adopt  these  provisions. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  simply  means  that  those  farms 
which  heretofore  have  been  discriminated  against  will  con- 
tinue to  be  discriminated  against;  and  there  is  not  a  Senator 
here  but  who  knows  that  there  is  a  rank  discrimination  and 
there  has  been  a  rank  discrimination  in  the  allocation  of 
cotton  acreage,  because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  com- 
pletely overlooked  everything  except  acreage,  and  acreaire 
alone.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  farm  bill  with  any  semblance 
of  justice  in  it,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  an  An»rlcan 
citizen  has  a  right  to  vrork  and  to  earn  a  living  on  the  land 
he  owns. 

Mr.  EILBO.    Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MILLER.    Jixst  a  minute. 

Therefore  subsection  (3)  is  vital  to  he  welfare  of  the  cotton 
farmers  in  this  country,  unless  we  wmt  funher  to  drive  the 
qnan  cotton  fanner  out  of  business,  and  unless  we  want  to 
favor  the  Delta  counties  at  the  expsnse  of  the  others.  We 
have  many  iJelta  counties  in  Arkansas.  As  fine  land  as  is 
anywhere  to  be  fmmd  is  found  in  (astern  Arkansas  in  the 
Delta;  but  I  do  not  want  that  tcmto-y  to  be  devoted  to  rais- 
ing cotton  at  the  expense  of  the  other  part  of  the  State,  and 
highly  mechanized  farming  engaged  In  there,  leaving  out 
entirely  the  human  element. 

We  have  appropriated  money  durir  g  the  past  few  years  for 
resettlement  projects.  In  Arkansas  alone,  and  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  there  has  been  mort  money  squandered  in 
resettlement  projects  that  it  would  ta  ce  to  finance  a  farm  bill. 

During  the  past  18  months  in  Ar  tansas  alone,  in  Missis* 
slppl  County,  the  greatest  cotton-producing  coimty  in  the 
workj.  and  in  Phillips  County  and  Eesha  County  and  Chicot 
County,  and  Crittenden  County,  theie  have  been  more  fami- 
lies resettled  than  the  Federal  Qove  nment  has  been  able  to 
resettle  at  other  places  in  the  cojntry  during  Its  entire 
program,  and  it  has  not  cost  the  Federal  Oovernment  a 
suigle  dime. 

Talk  about  the  expense  of  this  tbLng!  U  we  will  cut  out 
some  of  the  wild  resettlement  schecies  and  other  ideas  that 
we  have  and  get  back  to  f  undamen  als,  and  give  the  people 
some  liberty  to  settle  themselves,  am  I  take  into  conslderatioa 
the  human  element  in  the  allocation  of  acreage,  and  the  right 
to  make  a  living,  we  shall  make  som(  progress  in  this  country 
and  not  before. 

Subsection  (3)  as  amended  and  as  now  before  the  Senate 
simply  provides  that  in  allotting  th  s  acreage  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  pro  jortion  that  the  number 
of  families  composed  of  two  or  more  persons  actually  residing 
an""i»Jiy  on  and  actually  engaged  in  the  production  or  grow- 
Izig  of  cotton  in  the  county  Is  of  tiie  total  nimiber  of  such 
families  in  the  State.  What  is  fainir  than  that?  We  know 
how  many  families  there  are.  The  number  Is  very  readily 
ascertained.  Why  not  give  that  coi  islderatlon  and  why  not 
require  the  Secretary  to  take  that  fact  into  consideration? 
Tou  will  add  more  injustice  to  the  1  dll  by  failing  to  agree  to 
these  amendments  than  you  will  br  strikiitg  them  out. 

I  know  the  argimient  is,  "Why  Int  erf  ere  with  it?  We  have 
been  running  along  under  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  why  should  w« 
undertake  to  legislate  on  particular  matters?"  Well,  in  m^ 
opinion,  we  deal  In  too  many  generalities  as  it  Is.  We  are 
always  delegating  somebody  some  a]  ithority. 

We  have  already  delegated  too  much  authority  In  this 
bllL  Now,  when  we  have  a  chance  to  lay  down  a  simple 
formula  for  the  Secretary  to  follow,  and  a  formula  which  Is 
In  accord  with  c(xnmon  sense,  whiili  Is  in  accord  with  the 
right*  of  humanity,  which  Is  in  aco  ird  with  the  right  of  the 
people  to  move  freely  about  and  sel  set  their  own  homes,  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why  we  cannot  provide  that  for- 
mula; and  I  do  not  see  why  anybody  should  c^Ject  to  it  unless 
we  want  further  to  make  it  a  defln  te  policy  in  this  coimti^ 
that  only  the  acreage  shall  be  coisidered  and  the  human 
element  shall  pass  entirely  oat  of  e  insideratlon. 

Mr.  BIL£0.  Mr.  President,  wQl  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MILUSR.    I  yield  to  the  Sen  ttor  from  lifisslssippi. 

Mr.  BII£0.  Since  the  hill  ooim  ies  that  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  have  had  so  mmy  mass  meetings,  and 
have  passed  reaolutlons  calling  on  tl  le  Congress  to  give  them 
a  square  deal.  If  we  wiU  leave  these  subsections  out  of  the 
bill  and  refuse  to  give  the  hill  countlja  that  square  deal,  after 
they  discover  that  they  have  been 
the  new  deal,  is  It  not  the  Judgment 

kansas  that  It  would  defeat  any  referendum  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MIU2R.    It  ought  to  defi 
prohably  would.    I  do  noi  know, 
that  if  we  wUl  retain  aeetknis  (2) 
we  shall  have  an  equitable  tailL 
the  amendment  of  ttie 


discriminated  against  tn 
of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 


any  referendum,  and  It 
E  Dt  I  am  flnnly  convinced 
a;  Ml  (3)  of  these  proposaiis 
Se^on  (1).  as  amended  by 
Olr. 


ton],  di5<'S  provide  a  portion  of  a  formula  that  is  rather 
hard  :o  fi^^'ure:  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  some  difficuiues  in  it,  it  is  a  contributing  factor  to 
justice.  I  thinit  all  three  of  the  provisions  ought  to  be 
agreed  to 

Mr   McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  con- 
cludes his  remarks  will  he  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MILLER.     I  yieid. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  notice  on  the  map  furnished  by  the 
Depar;ment  that  in  the  late  Senator  Robinson's  cotmty  of 
LcnGk?  there  will  be  a  reduction  In  the  acreage  of  about 
25.000  acres,  a  reduction  of  nearly  20  percent,  while  in  the 
countj'  of  Marion,  nearby,  the  increase  will  be  110  percent. 
In  other  words,  the  cotton-production  business  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  extent  in  just  two  counties  in  the  Senator's 
own  State. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  believe  I  know  more  about  my  State  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee  does. 
J»ir.  McKELLAR.     I  am  quite  sure  the  Senator  does. 
Mr.  MILLER.     Lonoke  County,  the  county  mentioned  by 
the  Senator,  has  recently,  and  within  the  past  18  months, 
devot^id  practically  the  entire  south  end  to  the  production 
of  rice.    Marion  County,  in  the  northwest  or  north  central 
part  of  Arkansas,   is  one  county   that  raises  wheat,  com. 
and  very  little  cotton.     So  I  will  say  to  tiae  distinguished 
Senator  that  whenever  those   figures   are   adjtisted  in  ac- 
cordance  with   the   Overton   amendment.   I   am   absolutely 
certain  we  will  find,  that  that  calculation  is  entirely  wrong. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.     Take  Mississippi  County,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  Leading  cotton  county  in  the  Senator's  State, 
if  I  remember  correctly.    Ls  that  correct? 
Mr.  MILLER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McKlELLAR.  In  that  county  251,000  acres  were 
planted  to  cotton  in  the  5-year  period.  The  acreage  In  that 
county  is  increased  by  16  percent.  I  am  doubtful  if  there  is 
that  much  acreage  that  can  be  put  into  cotton  in  Mississippi 
County,  because*  ^  have  been  over  that  county  very  fre- 
quency; it  is  near  my  home;  and  nearly  the  entire  county 
IS  plajit^-^d  in  cotton  today. 

Ml.  MILLER.  Oh.  no!  Let  me  say  about  Mississippi 
County  that  there  are  thousands  and  thou-sands  of  acres  in 
one  drainage  district  alone  that  could  be  planted  to  cotton. 
Draiiaage  district  17  has  just  been  opened  in  Mississippi 
CouTity,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  the  argument  arose 
the  other  day  over  the  3  percent.  I  was  trying  to  get  more 
acreiige  for  the  Mississippi  County  farmers  in  that  drainage 
distrxt. 

Ml'.  President,  I  submit  those  facts  in  order  that  the  Senate 
may  adopt  these  amendmenLs  and  send  the  biU  to  confer- 
ence, so  that  some  question  will  be  before  the  conferees, 
rath(;r  than  just  to  have  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary, as  heretofore. 

Ml-.  RUSSET  J..  Mr.  President,  the  debate  we  have  just 
heard  is  suiBcient  to  convince  anyone  of  the  complexities  of 
this  section  of  the  bill. 

I  iTave  been  Interested  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  advocate  subsection  (1) , 
on  jiage  35,  as  a  fair  proposition  on  account  of  the  fact, 
as  tiiey  say,  that  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  farming 
in  tlie  Delta  areas  and  the  hUl  sections  of  their  respective 
Stat^is. 

In  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent 
in  tills  body  we  do  not  have  amy  Delta  areas.  We  are  not 
confronted  with  the  proposition  of  the  mechanized  farmer 
as  a,?ainst  the  farmer  who  is  compelled  to  follow  a  mule  and 
use  %  hoe  in  ctiltlvating  his  crop  and  to  pick  his  cotton  by 
hand.  In  my  judgment,  subsection  (1).  on  jpage  35,  will  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  coimties  of  the  South  that  do  not 
havi!  Delta  areas  and  that  cannot  use  mechanized  farms. 
Its  effect  would  be.  In  my  State,  to  move  the  base  of  the 
cotton  that  is  allotted  from  the  recognized  cotton  areas  In 
part  to  the  mountain  area  of  Georgia,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  grow  a  stalk  of  cotton. 

In  the  long  nm  it  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
State  quota,  because  if  the  quota  and  the  acreage  are  taken 
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away  from  the  counties  where  cotton  can  be  produced  and 
removed  to  the  mountain  counties  where  it  is  impossible 
to  grow  cotton,  it  will  in  the  long  run  reduce  the  State 
allotment. 

So  I  say  we  should  not  legislate  here  merely  on  accoimt  of 
a  local  situation  -^n  States  that  have  delta  areas  arid  have 
hill  arca.s.  This  bill  should  apply  uniformly  throughout  the 
entire  Cotton  Belt,  and  subsection  (1)  should  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate.  It  will  cause  unending  confusion  in  all  of 
the  Southeastern  States,  where  cotton  has  been  produced  for 
150  years,  if  we  attempt  to  change  the  base  cotton  allotment 
and  move  the  cotton  production  from  the  sections  where  it 
can  be  grown  up  into  the  mountain  areas  and  sections  or 
down  into  the  flat  woods  on  the  coast  where  it  is  impossible 
to  grow  cotton. 

I  hope  subsection  •  1>  will  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  remarks  made  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  are  based  upon  subsection  (1),  or  paragraph 
(1)  as  it  reads  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee. Has  the  Senator  considered  paragraph  tl)  as  it  has 
been  amended  under  the  Overton  amendment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  entered  the  Chamber  a  few  moments 
ago  when  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  explaining  his 
amendment  in  response  to  some  inquiry  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Hatch  .  I  am  not  altogether  familiar 
with  the  so-called  Overton  amendment;  but  I  do  know  that  it 
is  manifestly  unfair  to  bas(!  any  cotton  allotment  in  a  county 
in  north  Georgia,  in  the  mountain  area,  on  the  proportion 
that  the  farms  in  that  area  bear  to  the  total  amoimt  devoted 
to  cotton  within  the  entire  State.  It  is  unfair,  and  it  is  not 
only  unfair  but  it  will  reduce  the  amount  of  cotton  which 
can  be  produced  in  the  State  of  Georgia  even  though  we  are 
given  a  full  allotment  imder  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
because  cotton  cannot  be  grown  in  that  area.  In  one-third 
of  my  State,  cotton  cannot  be  grown. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  further.  I 
will  say  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  in  his  condemnation  of 
paragraph  <  1 ) .  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee; but  paragraph  1)  has  been  amended,  and  as 
amended,  it  now  reads  as  follows — if  the  Senator  will  follow 
me.  on  line  5.  page  35.  aft-er  the  word  "State",  insert: 

Provided,  however.  That  the  land  devoted  to  crops  for  market 
other  than  cotton  shall  be  excluded  in  determimng  tilled  lands 
under  this  subsection  (1). 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  j;ay  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  that  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  original  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  think  that  makes  it  perfect. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J I  Perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  it  does  make  in  perfect;  but  if  I  imderstand  the 
section  as  amended,  the'e  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for 
including  it  in  the  bill,  because  the  practical  effect  of  it  would 
bo  to  place  us  back  under  paragraph  (2),  and  to  have  the 
allotments  based  on  the  proportion  that  the  normal  produc- 
tion of  cotton  for  the  coimty  is  of  the  State  or  marketing 
quota. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  Senator  is  In  error  in  that  resjject, 
because  the  difference  between  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  is 
this:  Paragraph  U) ,  as  amended  by  the  Overton  amendment, 
requires  the  Secretary  to  take  into  consideration  the  lands 
that  are  devoted  to  home-consumption  crops;  and  that  is 
helpful  to  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  yield  to  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  in  my  devotion  to  the  small  farmer.  I  have 
consistently  supported  every  amendment  that  has  been 
proposed  to  undertake  to  protect  the  small  farmer,  I 
recall  when  the  original  13ankhead  Cotton  Act  was  pending 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey]  pro- 
posed an  amendment  which  allowed  expansion  of  a  certain 
number  of  bales  to  the  small  farmer,  and  I  supported  that 
amendment.  I  have  been  gratified  to  observe  in  this  bill 
an  exemption  of  5  acres  without  regard  to  any  production 
that  might  be  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Mr,  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  as  amended,  it  is  now 
7^/2  acres. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  temporarily  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bii-BO  I  had  offered  an 
amendment  which  increased  the  exemption  t^  7'-  acres.  I 
think  so  long  as  we  have  allowed  a  minimum  allotment  of 
7^2  acres  to  the  small  cotton  fanner  we  have  ehmmated  the 
manifest  and  indisputable  injustice  that  we  encoimtered 
under  the  cotton  allotment  in  the  original  cotton  legislation. 

I  see  no  reason  now  to  undertake  to  write  into  the  bill  a 
provision  that  will  take  cotton  production  away  from  one 
county  and  give  it  to  another  county.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo]  frankly  said  his  proposal  would  take 
the  cotton  away  from  the  Delta  area  and  carry  it  into 
the  hlD  areas  of  Mi.ssissippi.  I  see  no  objection  to  an  amend- 
ment that  would  apply  only  to  Mississippi,  but  I  object  to 
an  amendment  that  wiU  jaermit  the  Secretary  to  go  into 
my  State  of  Georgia,  where  we  have  no  delta  section,  where 
no  p)art  of  the  Cotton  Belt  can  be  farmed  by  mechanized 
means,  where  machinery  cannot  be  used,  where  we  have  to 
do  it  all  by  hand,  and  move  the  production  of  cotton  from 
one  county  where  we  have  produced  cotton  for  years  to  an- 
other county  where  cotton  perhaps  will  not  grow  at  all. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  the 
idea  that  I  wanted  to  take  cotton  away 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  regrets  to  inform 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  he  has  already  spoken  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  I 
wanted  to  take  cotton  away  from  the  Delta  lands.  I  merely 
want  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  unjust  condition 
which  has  existed.  According  to  his  own  statement,  the 
Overton  amendment  should  not  be  objectionable  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Let  me  state  to  the  Senator  a  case  in  point.  I  know  this  to 
be  true.  In  one  hill  county  a  farmer  has  325  acres  in  cul- 
tivation, and  his  allotment  would  be  50  acres.  A  farmer 
across  the  highway  in  the  same  county  and  on  the  same  kind 
of  land  has  an  allotment  of  55  acres  out  of  80  acres.  Still 
another  man  has  60  acres  of  allotment  out  of  a  farm  of  100 
acres.  These  are  examples  of  the  injustices  we  have  brought 
about  imder  the  former  control. 

The  Injustices  brought  about  between  farmers  in  the  same 
neighborhood  are  on  a  parity  with  the  injustices  of  the  hlD 
farmers  of  the  entire  Cotton  Belt  in  comparison  with  the 
farmers  in  the  alluvial-land  sections.  The  only  purjxjse  of 
the  formula  is  to  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture  some 
latitude  so  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  adjust  aU  such 
inequalities.  It  is  not  taking  away  from  the  Delta  lands 
too  much.  Under  the  statement  given  us  by  the  Depart- 
ment, there  is  not  a  county  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  that  will 
not  have  65  percent  of  the  croplands  still  left  upon  which  to 
grow  cotton  under  the  new  allotment.  Certainly,  under  the 
limited-control  program.  65  percent  of  the  cultivated  land  in 
a  county  is  enough  to  put  in  cotton,  whereas  in  other  sections 
they  are  still  getting  40  percent  or  45  percent  or  35  percent, 
while  the  allu\'lal  lands  are  getting  65  and  even  70  percent  of 
their  land  in  cotton. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  the  effect  the  provision 
would  have  on  the  State  of  Mississippi,  but  I  apprehend  it 
would  cause  great  confusion  and  a  great  deal  of  resentment 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  the  illustration  he  uses  of  one  farmer  living 
on  one  side  of  the  road  and  having  a  certain  number  of  acres 
upon  which  he  is  permitted  to  plant  cotton,  and  another 
farmer  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  having  a  much  smaller 
number  of  acres  upon  which  he  may  plant  cotton,  would 
not  be  cured  by  this  amendment  as  I  understand  it.  The 
amendment  merely  operates  between  various  counties  and 
States,  and  therefore  the  situation  to  which  he  refers  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie 
fMr.  RiTssiLL]  having  taken  his  seat, 
filssippl  may  not  fpeak  furtlier.  Tbe 
to  the  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  the 
not  to  be  fully  discussed.   While  I  had 
It,  I  want  to  say  ven'  franJdy  to  the 
[Mr.  Bilbo]  and  tl-ie  Senator  from 
that  I  gained  the  impression  that  the 
work  a  great  injustice  or  a  great 
growing  areas  in  the  respective 
would  do  so,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  tha 
which  I  thought  originally  it  would 

I  want  to  submit  this  to  the  Senator 
he  is  at  bberty  to  Interrujjt  me 
because  I  am  trying  to  assist  in 
gest  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
heartily  his  purpose  to  correct  the 
borne  by  the  small  cotton  farmer 
who  hflji  pursued  a  sensible  balanced 
so-called  base  period. 


Senator  from  Georgia 
the  Senator  from  Mis- 
(luestion  Is  on  agreeing 


^aatter  Is  too  iminrtant 

not  expected  to  discuss 

Senator  from  Mississippi 

Lcajsiana  [Mr.  Ovxetoit] 


three  provisions  would 

dislocation  of  the  cotton- 

I  think  yet  that  it 

it  will  do  the  injustice 

acpomplish. 

from  Mississippi,  and 

within  my  time. 

at  the  facts.    I  sug- 

that  I  share  with  him 

niustice  that  has  been 

by  the  cotton  farmer 

f  |urm  program  during  the 


SUt<s. 


reasonably 
arrlvng 


and 


D)es 


It  is  as  bad  for  the  large  farmer 
sensible  program,  especially  after  die 
weevil,  which  very  greatly  reduced  tps 
has  been  for  the  small  farmer. 

The  principle  the  Senator  from 
with  the  Overton  amendment.  I  thliik 
within  the  county.    When  the  count;  r 
tained,  then  I  t^^tntt  imquesUonabl; ' 
that  Is  sought  here  to  apply  In  the 
quotas  between  the  sereral  counties 
apply  In  Justice  to  the  small  farmers 
have  maintained  a  balanced  prograir . 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President,  may  I 
Senator  to  respond  to  that  observatic  n 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  frcan  M 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUBO.    The  Senator  from 
has  offered  an  amendment,  and  it 
providing  for  allocation  of  the  lands 
Tbat  has  already  been  done. 

Mr.   GEORGE.    I  think   that 
made  to  the  provision  which  directe< 
ing  the  lands  to  the  individual 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fron 
to  each  farm  family  IVt  acres  of 
other  provisions  in  the  bill  and 
provision  that  notwithstanding  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture   the   cotton 
allotted  acreage  would  actually  fix 
ketlng  was  concerned,  a  long  step 
the  Injustice  suffered  by  the  smal 
maintaining  a  bcdanced  farm  progrsfn 
Act  and  even  under  the 


A  [Ississippi  has  in  mind. 


may  well  be  applied 

quota  has  been  ascer- 

the  general  principle 

aUocation  of  the  State 

nay  well  ai^ly  and  wQ] 

and  to  the  fanners  who 


hiis 


soil-conservi  ition 


cof  stal 


thc"e 


at 


But  let  me  submit  this  to  the 
For  instance,  in  the  SUte  of  Georg^ 
eastern  section  of  the  State,  the 
State,  farms  with  large  open  acreagt 
a  great  many  farms  on  which 
dllahle  land  and  land  actually  In 
raise  cotton.    "Hiey  do  raise  some 
tor  from  Louisiana  knows  as  well 
slsslppl  that  a  tobacco  crop  require! ; 
average  fanner  can  cultivate  only 
and  that  Is  a  fair-sized  crop  for  one 
is  concerned.    On  those  farms 
bat  the  acreage  devoted  to  home 
coastal  section  of  the  States. 
is  rather  large,  and  not  many  of 
on  the  coast  grow  any  cotton. 

Under  the  bill  an  aUocation  woulc 
ties  of   a  considerable   cotton 
exclude  aQ  the  lands  that  are 
of  money  crops  or  cash  crops— 


oth«r 


partlailarly 


-■^ 
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he  has  not  pursuerl  a 

coming  of  the  boll 

cotton  acreage,  as  it 


have  permission  of  the 
? 

the    Senator    from 
ssissippi? 


Louisiana  [Mr.  Ovirton] 

already  been  adopted. 

to  the  Individual  farms,. 


ariiendment  was   properly 

the  manner  of  allocat- 

I.    I  t>^iTiir  also  that  in 

Mlsslsslpiri,  which  gave 

^emption.  coupled  with 

ccupled  with  the  general 

Actual  quota  fixed  by  the 

produced   upon    the 

quota  so  far  as  xaajn- 

becn  taken  to  ctMrecft 

farmer  or  the  farmer 

under  the  old  A.  A.  A. 


tae 
his 


program. 

Senator  from  MlssissippL 
we  have  in  the  south- 
plain  section  of  the 
that  l&  to  say,  we  have 
is  a  large  acreage  of 
ciiltivation.    They  do  not 
qash  crop,  but  the  Sena- 
the  Senator  from  Mis- 
only  a  few  acres.    The 
4bout  4  acres  of  tobacco, 
family  so  far  as  tobacco 
cash  crops  are  grown, 
ctmsumption  crops  in  the 
along  the  Atlantic. 
coimties  immediately 


th3se 


acreage 


be  made  to  those  coun- 
because  when  we 
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Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
before  he  proceeds  further  with  the  analysis? 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Certainly;  I  yield. 

Mr.  0\'ERTON.  There  must  be  a  cotton  farm  before  there 
can  bt-  any  allocation  at  all.  If  there  is  no  cotton  farm,  then 
there  is  no  allocation  to  that  particular  farm. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     This  is  the  county  allotment. 

Mr.  0\'ERT0N.  Even  In  the  county  alJotxncnt.  The  pro- 
portion of  tilled  land  on  cotton  farms 

Mr.  GEORGE.  But  there  are  some  farms  In  the  county 
on  which  cotton  is  grown,  and  there  are  a  great  many  farms 
on  which  no  cotton  is  produced. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Those  faims  would  not  be  entitled  to 
any  a-Jocation  at  all. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  No;  but  the  point  I  am  trr'ing  to  bring 
home  is  that  the  cx>unty  would  get  the  advantage. 

Mr.  BILBO.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  quite  sure  that  under  this  amend- 
ment, if  the  Senator  will  carefuUy  consider  it,  the  county 
would  get  the  advantage  of  the  aUocation.  For  instance, 
take  a  county  in  southeastern  Georgia  on  the  Atlantic  in 
whichi  there  are  only  two  farms  that  grow  cotton,  but  there 
are  500  farms  that  have  large  open  acres.  Under  the  pro- 
posal that  county  would  get  a  considerable  quota, 

Mr.  BILBO.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  submit  the  observa- 
tion IX)  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  he  Is  in  error,  and  I 
think,  upon  reflection,  he  villi  discover  his  error? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  about  that.  If 
I  am  in  error  on  that  point  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mi.  OVERTON.  I  think  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  read 
to  tlie  Senator  the  paragraph  as  amended.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

The  proportion  that  land  devoted  to  tiUed  lauds  on  cotton  tann« 
to  tlie  cx)unty  1b  of  the  land  devoted  to  tilled  land  on  all  cotton 
farm*  In  the  State;  provided,  however,  that  the  land  devorted  to 
crops  for  market  other  than  cotrxjn  shall  be  excluded  In  deter- 
mining the  tilled  lands  under  this  subsection. 

Ttierefore,  we  have  to  start  with  a  cotton  farm  in  order 
that  the  farm  may  get  any  allocation  at  aH.     Then  when 
we  have  the  cotton  farm  we  exclude  all  tilled  land  except  the 
!   land  devoted  to  the  actual  production  of  cotton  or  home- 
consumption  crops. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  And  no  open  or  tilled  land  on  a  farm  that 
did  not  grow  cotton  during  the  5-year  period  would  be 
considered  in  making  the  allocation  to  that  county. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  That  would  help  a  great  deal  If  that  is 
the  correct  construction.  I  have  not  thought  it  correct, 
however.  That  would  not  cure  it  entirely,  because  we  have 
in  Georgia  large  areas  formerly  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
sea-island  cotton.  With  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil,  the 
growing  of  sea- island  or  long -staple  cotton  was  practically 
abandoned  or  entirely  abandoned  for  the  most  part. 

On  those  farms  there  is  soiae  cotton  farming,  but  it  Is 
very  meager,  rather  on  patches,  small  acreage.  I  can  see 
that  there  would  be  some  increase  in  the  acreage  in  matny 
counties  in  Georgia,  and  also  some  decrease  in  acreage  in 
other  sections  of  the  State. 

Mr.  BILBO.  To  what  commodity  is  this  land  which  was 
formerly  used  for  sea- island  cotton  devoted? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  In  some  instances  tobacco,  in  some  in- 
stances cane,  and  In  some  instances  other  money  crops, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  greatt-r  portion  of  the  tilled  land 
Is  devoted  to  home-consumption  crops — com,  and  feed,  and 
food  crops. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  under  the  Overton  amend- 
ment all  market  crops  are  excluded. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     I  understand  that. 

Mr.  OVERTON  Tobacco  p^anut^^.  whpat,  sugarcane,  or 
any  other  market  crop  would  be  absolutely  excluded,  and  the 
allocations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  cotton  crop,  plus 
the  little  home-consumption  crop  that  miqht  be  grown. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that 
amendment  was  of  very  great  help,  and  if  the  constniction 
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which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  put  on  paragraph  (1)  is  the  correct  construction — 
and  on  close  observation  it;  seems  to  be — the  difficulty  which 
I  had  in  my  mind  would  be  very  largely  obviated. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  myself  again  as  being  in 
thorough  accord  with  the  purpose  to  correct  the  injxistice 
which  may  have  been  done  to  the  small  fanner,  and  to  the 
farmer  who  maintains  a  balanced  program,  cuts  down  his 
crop,  and  who  today,  although  he  possesses  large  acreage,  is 
cultivating  only  a  mere  patch  of  land  that  might  be  put  into 
cotton  because  of  the  old  allotments  that  were  given  him.  I 
have  very  great  s:jTr.pathy  with  the  purpose  to  obviate  that 
injustice,  and  to  correct  i:,  and  I  must  recognize  that  that 
injustice  has  existed  in  my  State. 

Under  the  construction  which  has  been  given  to  para- 
graph <1),  and  in  view  cf  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  can  see  that  no  very  great  injus- 
tice will  result,  that  is,  there  will  be  no  very  great,  drastic 
shifting  of  the  cotton  areas  within  a  State.  Within  the 
county,  I  think  the  principle  is  sound,  and  ought  to  be 
retained. 

I  am  not  so  sure  how  the  third  paragraph  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  is.  as  to  the  number  of  families,  would  affect  the 
allocation  to  the  county.  But  I  can  see,  of  course,  a  very 
strong  reason  for  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of 
families,  because,  after  all,  the  allocation  should  be  made 
upon  the  basis  of  thase  wlio  live  on  the  land,  and  who  must 
have  their  support  from  tne  land,  as  well  as  on  the  previous 
history  of  the  base  acreage  method  of  aniving  at  an  allot- 
ment, which  we  have  heretofore  employed.  I  think  imques- 
tionably  these  principles  should  be  preserved. 

I  desire  to  make  one  observation  in  conclusion:  That  if 
the  allocation  of  the  State's  quota  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  formula  set  out  in  paragraph  (2) ,  due  regard 
should  be  given  also  by  the  Secretary  to  the  formulas  set 
out  in  paragraphs  'D  and  (3).  Perhaps  we  might  be  able 
to  correct  the  injustice  In  allocations  between  counties  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  save  an  unusual  allocation  to  a  few 
counties  in  almost  every  cotton -growing  State  which  they 
perhaps  are  not  demanding,  and  which  perhaps  they  would 
not  use.  It  might  follow,  as  my  colleague  has  pointed  out, 
that  the  State's  whole  quota  would  be  thereby  reduced.  If 
cotton  farmers  in  one  particular  county  or  section  did  not 
utilize  the  allotted  acreage  given  them,  naturaly,  those  acres 
could  not  be  utilized  by  the  fanners  in  other  sections,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  the  total  quota  of  the  State  might 
be  reduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  because  I  am  not  famillsir 
with  the  cultivation  of  wheat  I  have  never  attempted  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  wh(?at  production,  and  I  assume  that 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  from  States  other  than  the  cotton- 
growing  States  any  disci;asion  of  the  cotton  question  would 
be  tiresome.  I  wish  to  say  to  them,  however,  that  It  Is  of 
great  importance  to  those  of  us  who  do  represent  cotton- 
growinc  States. 

It  occurred  to  me  several  days  ago  to  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  the  biH  upon  my  State.  I  learned  that  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  during  Ihe  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill,  some  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  information  as  to 
the  effect  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  have  upon  the 
allotments  to  States  and  to  counties  in  the  States.  I  asked 
for  that  information  from  the  Department  based  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  committee  bill.  In  response  to  my 
inquiry.  I  received  information  as  to  the  States  of  Arkansas 
and  Mi.ssissippi,  but  no  information  as  to  the  effect  upon  my 
own  State. 

A  m,ap  smt  to  me  as  to  Arkansas  I  gave  to  the  Senators 
from  Arkan.'=as,  and  as  to  Mississippi  to  the  Senators  from 
Mississippi,  but  before  giving  those  maps  to  those  Senators 
I  did  look  at  them,  and  I  will  state  what  the  maps  disclose, 
based  upon  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 


In  Mississippi  there  Is  a  county  called  Harrison,  and  in 
the  coimty  of  Harrison  last  year  cotton  was  raised  on  353 
acres.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  committee  bill 
the  farmers  there  would  be  entitled  to  an  increase  of  511 
percent  over  last  year's  production. 

I  do  not  know  the  home  county  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Bn-Ko],  but  I  think  it  is  Pearl  River 
County.  In  that  county  there  would  be  an  increase  of  191 
percent.  Am  I  right  that  the  Senator  comes  from  Pearl 
River  County? 

Mr.  BILBO.  The  Senator  is  correct.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
the  Senate  how  many  acres  we  would  then  have  in  cultiva- 
tion, in  one  of  the  largest  counties  of  the  State? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
give  the  Information,  but  I  do  not  know,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  do  it. 

Mr.  BILBO.  We  had  4,076  acres  in  cultivation.  The  191 
percent  will  give  us  7,805  acres,  about  half  the  size  of  one 
plantation  In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  for  the  whole  county. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  what  I  am  referring  to  is 
the  map  sent  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  question? 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  have  but  a  few  minutes;  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  figures  the  Senator  is  quoting  apply 
to  the  Senate  bill  before  it  was  amended. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  have  said  so  several  times,  that  It  was 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  committ.ee.  I  was 
prompted  to  make  the  inquiry  because  of  the  map  furnished 
by  the  Department  based  upon  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  from  the  coast  section  of  my  own 
State,  and  I  noted  that  in  the  county  of  Charleston,  where 
I  was  bom.  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  more  than  500  percent.  I 
knew  the  farmers  there  could  not  use  that  much  land  and 
that  if  a  500-percent  increase  were  allotted  to  that  coimty 
it  would  mean  that  the  cotton  would  not  be  planted,  that  the 
farmers  would  plant  vegetables  and  truck ;  but  that  Increase 
had  to  come  from  other  counties. 

The  county  in  my  State  in  which  I  now  live  is  the  largest 
cotton-producing  county,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  as  reported,  it  would  be  allowed  next  year  just  70 
percent  of  the  acreage  of  this  year. 

Mr.  BILBO.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  must  decline  to  yield  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  declines  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Let  me  state  what  it  would  mean  in  my 
coimty  to  reduce  the  acreage  to  70  percent  of  this  year's 
crop.  In  the  county  in  which  I  live  there  are  small  farmers; 
men  who  live  on  their  farms  and  do  their  own  work  vdth 
their  families  working  in  the  fields.  To  reduce  the  acreage 
to  70  percent  of  this  year's  crop  would  result  In  nothing 
short  of  chll  war  next  year.  That  provision  in  the  House 
bill  disappeared,  and  I  am  informed  that  as  the  bill  passed 
the  House  it  was  improved  upon. 

In  the  Senate  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  TMr.  Overton] 
offered  an  amendment  to  paragraph  (1)  which  has  improved 
it  to  a  great  extent.  But  let  me  state  the  situation  which 
confronts  the  cotton-growing  States. 

A  new  basis  is  being  provided.  I  do  not  snow  what  effect 
it  will  have  in  my  State;  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Paragraph  (3)  provides: 

The  number  of  families  composed  of  two  or  more  persons  actu- 
ally residing  annually  on  and  actually  engaged  In  the  production 
or  growing  of  cotton,  together  with  other  farm  .Tops,  on  the  tilled 
lands  of  the  county. 

What  does  that  mean?  I  do  not  know.  ]  know  the  theory 
of  the  bill,  and  I  know  that  if  I  were  administering  the  law 
I  would  have  to  take  a  census  before  I  could  make  an  allot- 
ment. I  would  have  to  take  a  census  to  find  out  how  many 
families  there  were,  how  many  families  of  two  or  more,  and 
how  many  of  such  families  were  actually  residing  on  the 
land  and  actually  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton;  and 
I  could  not  put  the  law  into  effect  in  12  months. 
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\  rhoever  framed  the  hill 
We  find,  on  page  34,  in 


Wbat  are  we  to  do  aboot  It? 
had  an  enUrely  dlilerent  theory, 
subdivision  (b).  the  provision: 

•me  national  marketing  qnoU  shall  b^  i^jportloned  by  the  Secre- 
tary among  th«  several  Statas — 

How?— 

on  the  baals  at  the  proportiOD  that  the  Aormal  prodxiction  of  cotton 
fbr  such  State  Ls  ot  the  national  marketing  qxiota 

That  is  how  It  Is  to  be  divided  anong  the  States.  Then, 
when  we  get  to  the  next  page,  havii  ig  gotten  a  quota  for  the 
State,  the  question  is.  How  will  we  (Ivide  it  within  the  State? 

Paragraph  (2)  on  the  next  page  XoUows  the  policy  set 
forth  as  to  the  Stales,  and  in  paragraph  (2)  it  is  provided 
that  the  quota  allotted  to  the  States  shall  be  divided  amocs 
the  coimtics  in  "the  proportion  ths  t  the  normal  production 
ot  cottoo  for  the  county  is  of  the  State  marketing  quota." 
FXiUowins  the  exact  statement  upor  which  the  allotment  for 
the  State  is  baaed,  we  fhc  a  basis  f oi  the  county  tn  paragraifti 
(2).  But  then  there  are  put  into  it  two  entirely  different 
factors,  subsections  (I)  and  (3).  What  they  mean,  the 
Xjord  only  knows. 

I  feel  better  about  No.  (1)  by  rtason  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senatiu:  from  Irfwi^ana  Uti.  OvektohI,  because  I 
tlUnk  it  destroys  No.  (1) .  If  I  did  n  [>t  think  that,  I  would  feel 
terrible  about  No.  (1) .  But  I  know  that  No.  (3)  can  never  be 
enforced  unlen  the  Census  Bureau  is  called  in  to  take  a 
census  of  the  farmers.  If  whoever  drew  the  bill  or  whoever 
Introduced  it  had  the  logical  idea  o  I  sasring  that  the  produc- 
tion for  the  State  shall  be  so  and  ao,  and  the  same  principle 
shall  apply  to  the  county,  we  wmxll  then  know  wbat  wouHd 
happen  under  its  provisions.  If  w  >  look  into  the  definiticai, 
we  find  that  the  bill  provides  that  the  normal  yield  shall  be 
the  yield  for  5  years.  Whatever  trouble  may  have  arisen 
during  the  5  years — and  trouble  d  d  arise — ^it  was  settled  5 
years,  or  4  years,  or  3  years  ago,  a  od  now  the  farmers  have 
became  reconciled  to  it, 

"nie  basis  is  estatrfished.  Just  ai  soon  as  we  establish  it, 
then  the  proponents  of  this  plan  o  me  along  and  say  we  are 
wabm  to  uproot  it  all.  and  we  are  goi  ng  to  make  a  new  division. 
Tte  f!^n  foar  a  oenstis  of  the  familie ;  and  miUce  a  new  appor- 
ttonment,  when  nobody  knows  wt  at  it  is  going  to  do,  will 
cause  more  dissatisfaction  than  luiythlng  else  that  could 
poesibly  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  a  ncemed.  this  is  the  most 
fmnpnrt^nt  part  of  thls  bill;  and  if  1  >  would  cause  in  my  State 
the  result  that  it  caused  in  the  Sta  «  of  Misdssippl,  so  far  as 
tike  map  heretofore  presented  show: ,  then,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cemed,  I  will  vote  against  the  whi  ile  blQ,  because  I  am  not 
prepared  to  see  the  Individual  fanx  ers  engage  in  civil  war  in 
my  State — the  little  feDows  about  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much. 

Tbe  Senator  from  North  Carolii  ka  [Mr.  Rstsolos]  spoke 
for  about  a  half  hour  the  other  dt  j  about  the  little  farmer. 
Tlie  Senator  Is  not  here  now.  Whi  n  we  tell  the  little  farmer 
who  lives  on  his  farm  and  who  cul  Livates  his  farm,  the  mom 
eoDcemlng  whom  we  have  heard  to  much  oratory,  that  he 
can  plant  next  year  only  70  perce  it  of  the  acreage  planted 
this  year,  and  that  we  are  going  to  take  his  acreage  and 
give  it  to  another  county  in  whic  i  they  cannot  plant  that 
acreage,  we  might  as  well  teU  him  we  will  give  it  to  Michi- 
gan or  Indiana,  because  they  can  use  it  just  as  well. 

Ilie  Department  of  Agrloilture  :  las  worked  this  thing  out 
over  a  period  of  5  years.  It  hw  worked  it  out  with  the 
county  comtnitteea  and  the  State  committees,  and  they  ar- 
rived at  the  basis  they  now  have.  When  we  disturb  it  we 
ou^t  to  have  some  good  reason  f  o  r  doing  so.  We  should  at 
toajrt  know  where  we  are  BOioff.  I  u&  wfllnc  to  leave  it  to 
tte  Departnent:  but  If  we  are  nit  going  to  do  that,  then 
w  ooiiit  to  atkk  to  sutaaecUaa  » >.  (2)  In  respect  to  allot- 
mcBt.  Tbat  provides  the  same  taai  Is  that  we  use  in  allotting 
cotton  to  the  Btatet.  nwearecdx«todoitonthe  basis 
of  the  anatyiis  of  the  mmtaer  at  famiWn  who  are  actually 
ta  ttke  eolttvBttai  of  cpttm,  whether  on  th^  own 


home  farms  or  as  tenants  or  sharecroppers,  we  will  not  put 
this  plan  into  operation  for  2  years  after  the  b.U  is  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  subdivision  <2»   will  be  agreed 
to,  but  that  subdivision  No.  (.1)  and  subdivuuon  No.  (3)  will 
be  stricken  out. 
Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BILBO.    The  Senator  made  the  statement  that  during 
the  last  4  or  5  years  they  have  been  operating  on  this  basis 
and  that  the  farmers  are  now  all  satisfied. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    I  said  "reconciled." 

Mr.  BILBO.  Reconciled,  or  satisfied,  or  contented,  or  any 
way  the  Senator  wants  to  put  it.  I  simply  want  to  state  for 
the  Senator's  information  that  in  pracUcaDy  three-fourths 
of  the  counties  in  my  State  the  farmers  have  held  mass  meet- 
ings and  have  said  thai  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the 
allotment  they  do  not  want  any  control  bUl.  IX  the  Senator 
wants  to  kill  the  cotton-control  program  in  respect  to  the 
referendum  vote  to  be  taken,  if  the  Senator  does  not  agree  to 
some  equitable  adjustment  of  the  injustice  that  has  been 
done,  why,  then,  let  him  defeat  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  entirely  content  to  do 
this.  I  understand  that  subdivision  No.  (D  and  subdivision 
No.  (3)  were  inserted  in  the  bai  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  BiLBoL  I  am  entirely  agreeable  to  have  an 
amendment  providing  that  those  factors  shall  apply  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  I  am  entirely  willing  that  that  should 
be  done.  The  Senator  knows  the  State  of  Mississippi,  but 
I  know  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  I  am  entirely  content 
to  have  him  provide  that  allotment  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, but  I  do  not  want  him  to  destroy  all  the  other  cot- 
ton States  in  order  to  help  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  occupy  a  rather  diffi- 
cult position  in  this  matter,  but  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  express 
my  convictions  in  view  of  all  that  has  taken  place  here.  The 
bill  as  originally  introduced  broke  down  into  county  appor- 
tionments on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  apportiormients 
were  made  between  the  States,  namely,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  for  the  last  5  years,  and  that  included  the  year  just 
behind  us,  1937,  with  the  wonderful  yield  and  production  in 
every  State  and  in  every  county  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  bill 
was  so  introduced.  At  least  the  cotton  section  was  so  pre- 
pared and  so  presented  by  me  as  the  author  of  the  cotton  title 
in  the  main. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bn-BoJ  desired  amend- 
ments to  that,  which  he  frankly  stated  were  intended 
to  shift  production,  and  he  frankly  stated  here  on  the  floor 
that  he  desired  under  some  formula  to  shift  production  from 
some  counties  in  his  State  to  other  counties  in  his  State. 
He  thinks  that  is  right.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  We 
went  along  with  this  bill  for  some  time  and  a  number  of 
suggestions  which  were  presented  were  rejected,  and  finally 
I  agreed  that  these  two  amendments  propwsed  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  may  be  put  in  the  bill  If  it  had  been  left 
to  me  alone  I  would  not  have  raised  any  controversy  about 
the  matter.  Controversy  has  been  raised,  however.  I  think 
it  is  demonstrated  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senators  from  the  cotton  States  &re  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ments presented  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fair  thing  to  do,  and  the  best 
thing  to  do,  is  to  preserve  as  best  we  can  the  status  quo 
especially  as  presented  by  the  most  current,  up-to-date  ex- 
perience in  the  production  of  cotttm.  That  status  quo  was 
preserved,  and  Is  preserved  without  controversy  here  in  the 
division  of  the  allocations  between  the  States.  If  the  argu- 
ment for  the  shifts  from  one  area  to  another  is  justified, 
then  it  would  be  equally  Justified  for  shifts  frwn  one  State 
to  another  on  the  same  principle.  But  we  worked  out  a 
basis  here,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  safest  plan,  the  most 
equitable  plan,  the  one  that  will  do  the  least  injustice  to 
locahties  is  to  preserve  a  situation  that  has  been  built  up  by 
the  farmers  themselves. 

The  Senate  has  heard  more  or  less  about  correcting  in- 
justices that  were  done  under  the  former  control  program. 


committee. 
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The  truth  Is  that  we  never  had  but  1  year  under  a  control 
program  except  as  it  w£is  worked  out  by  voluntary  agree- 
ments. The  Bankhead  Cotton  Act  was  not  passed  imtil 
1934,  and  not  approved  until  late  in  April,  and  by  that  time 
all  the  cotton  had  been  planted,  and  planted  imder  the 
voluntary  contracts  made  under  A.  A.  A.  So  that  measure 
at  that  time  did  not  change  in  any  material  way  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  produced  or  planted  on  the  farms.  It  did 
work  injustice  in  limitations  upon  the  sale  of  cotton  pro- 
duced on  many  farms,  but  not  in  the  matter  of  cotton  planted 
or  acreage  planted,  and  the  total  yield  from  the  farms  and 
from  the  counties  and  from  the  States.  That  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  probably  to  every  Senator  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 
The  first  year  was  not  changed  by  the  control  program.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  injustice  in  the  baleage  allotments; 
but  the  acreage  and  the  production  were  not  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  that  control  program  until  after  the  cotton 
crop  had  been  planted.  The  injustices  came  in  the  baleage 
allotment. 

So  the  matter  proceeded,  and  in  1935  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  followed  the  basis  adopted  in  1934,  very  much 
against  my  protest  and  my  earnest  appeals.  But  for  one 
year,  in  1935,  the  crop  was  planted  after  the  control  program 
went  into  operation. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  the  A.  A.  A.  was  invalidated 
early  in  Januai-y  1936,  and  that  was  followed  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Bankhead  Act,  so  that  all  planting  of  cotton  in  1936 
and  ail  planting  of  cotton  in  1937  has  been  entirely  voluntary. 
The  acreage  adopted  on  every  farm  has  been  as  the  resiilt 
of  the  voluntary  action  of  the  farmer  engaged  in  farming 
the  farm.  There  has  been  no  compulsory  control  of  any 
sort. 

So  that  instead  of  acreage  being  taken  away  from  one 
county  and  added  to  another,  under  the  old  program  it 
was  simply  built  up  upon  the  historical  experience  of  the 
farmers  in  those  counties  themselves.  They  made  a  record 
of  production.  Of  course,  in  some  counties  where  there 
were  cut -over  timber  lands,  additional  farms  had  been 
brought  in,  but  cotton  cultivation  itself  had  practically  all 
been  voluntary,  both  the  planting  and  the  failure  to  plant. 
That  applies  to  the  allotment  to  the  States  as  well  as  it 
does  to  the  counties. 

I  think  it  will  be  unfortunate,  Senators,  to  bring  about 
any  general  shift  In  production  from  county  to  coimty. 
County  economy  hsis  been  built  up  over  a  number  of  years 
in  various  counties,  uF>on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  cotton 
produced  in  those  counties  and  the  probable  return  from 
the  sale  of  that  cottonseed. 

If  we  do  adopt  the  plan  which  brings  about  important 
shift.s,  we  upset  and  disjoint  a  long  built-up  voluntary  situa- 
tion in  the  various  counties  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  I  submit  to 
the  Senate  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Complaint  has  been  made  to  me  that 
if  we  adopt  the  basis  referred  to  now  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  it  would  also  bring  in  those  who  do  not  cooperate, 
and  those  who  did  not  theretofore  diversify.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No;  that  would  have  no  effect  at  all. 
This  is  a  program  which  provides  within  the  county  the 
number  of  bales  that  should  be  allotted  in  that  coimty,  with- 
out regard  to  cooperation  or  noncooperation.  That  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  allotment  to  the  individual  farms. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  may  again  interrupt  the  Senator  to 
say  that  my  view  is  that  the  counties  ought  to  be  prorated 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  States.  I  think  some  consideration 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  matter  I  just  pointed  out  within 
the  county. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  committee  did,  as  the  Senator  will 
find.  We  have  adopted  in  the  main  a  percentage  of  the 
cultivated  acreage  on  each  farm,  regardless  of  past  history, 
regardless  of  cooperation  or  noncooperation.  We  put  the 
farms  upon  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  tilled  land  upon 
the  farms  and  therefore  gave  to  every  farm  the  same  propor- 


tion of  tilled  land  to  be  planted  to  cotton,  regardless  of  his- 
torical experience.  We  wiped  out  all  of  those  old  injustices. 
We  wiped  out  all  the  previous  formulas  and  rules  for  allot- 
ment. 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  BTTiBO.  If  the  Senator  contends  that  no  injustice  is 
being  done  to  the  hill  sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  how  does 
he  explain  the  fact  that  there  have  been  so  many  mass 
meetings  of  the  cotton  farmers  in  the  hill  sections,  demand- 
ing that  in  any  control  program  passed  by  this  Congress  the 
injustices  or  grievances  be  wiped  out  and  adjusted? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  such  meetings.  I  myself  live  in  a  hill  county,  live  in 
the  mountains,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  meetings. 

Mr.  BILBO.  WiU  the  Senator  agree  to  pass  over  th  s  part 
of  the  bill,  and  let  me  present  to  the  Senate  tomorrow  reso- 
lutions showing  what  has  happened  and  is  happening? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  think  that  would  change  the 
program.  It  would  not  change  my  judgment,  because  I  do 
not  know  what  representations  were  made.  I  have  in  my 
desk  now  a  i>etition  which  came  from  one  of  the  counties 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  signed  apparently  by  several 
thousand  farmers  in  a  congressional  district  down  there, 
where  the  representative  came  up  here  and  claimed  that 
his  people  were  all  against  compulsory  control.  The  peti- 
tion was  sent  to  me.    I  showed  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BILBO.    That  is  an  entirely  different  question. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  showed  the  Senator  the  signatures 
of  several  thousand  voters  upon  the  p>etition.  showing  that 
on  the  representations  made  by  the  representative  from 
that  district,  they  may  have  opposed  compulsory  control, 
but  that  on  a  full  consideration  they  were  in  favor  of 
compulsory  controL 

I  agree  with  the  Senator,  but  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact — and  I  think  he  will  find,  if  he  will  examine  his  reso- 
lutions, that  they  are  consistent  with  what  I  am  sayings 
that  they  have  protested  against  the  individual  farm  allot- 
ments, and  not  the  State  or  the  county  allotm.ents. 

Mr.  BILBO.    No;  the  Senator  is  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  assume  they  have  urged,  in  the  Sen- 
ator's territory,  as  they  have  in  mme,  that  the  basis  for  farm 
allotments  be  changed  to  a  percentage  of  the  cultivated 
acreage  upon  the  farms. 

Mr.  BILBO.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  he  is  wrong  in  that  statement;  and  I  want  to 
make  this  obsen-ation 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  may  be,  but  I  would  not  change  my 
mind  if  some  of  the  Senator's  constituents  in  the  hills  down 
there  wanted  to  take  cotton  away  from  other  counties. 
That  would  not  change  my  judgment. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  his  mind  made  up;  but  I  shall  not  desist  from 
trying  to  get  before  the  Senate  the  great  wrong  that  is  being 
done  to  the  hill  farmers  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  will  admit  that  imder  this 
program  the  hill  farmers  get  their  proportion  based  upon 
the  production  they  have  had  for  the  past  5  years. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Very  well;  but  that  production  has  been  cut 
down  by  the  program  which  has  been  in  force  heretofore. 
That  is  what  I  was  complaining  about. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     How  was  it  cut  do^^Ti? 

Mr.  BILBO.  It  has  been  cut  down  for  the  past  2  years 
under  the  soil -conservation  campaign.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  Government's  estimates  of  the  percentages  in  which  the 
farmer  was  permitted  to  plant  cotton  if  he  enjoyed  any 
soil-conservation  payments,  which  show  that  many  counties 
were  getting  80  percent  and  others  25  percent,  some  24  per- 
cent, some  17  percent 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  yield  any  more 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  declines  to 
yield  further. 
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liiaslaslppi  has  had 


the  official  ginning 


made,  not  upon  the 


miliar  with  this  sltoatton  knows,  aboit  farm  aOotments, 
and  not  county  allotments.    The  coui^ty  allotments  have 
alwa3rs  been  made  upon  the  basis  of 
recotrb. 

Mr.  BILBO.    These  are  the  allotment^  by  counties. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes;  and  they  are 
basis  the  Senator  has  Indicated,  but  ttey  have  been  made 
aO  the  tlm*  upon  tlie  basis  of  the  iiercentage  that  the 
coanty'8  ginning  bears  to  the  State's  grmlng,  a  matter  of 
ofllclal  record  from  the  glnnins  records  Under  that  basis, 
of  course,  no  aUoCment  could  be  iakm  away  from  any 
couBty,  nor  cookl  any  injustice  be  donej  It  In  the  matter  of 
making  county  allotments. 

As  to  the  third  ytoiJiiaitlon.  tar  a  cenjsus.  my  friend  from 
Booth  Carolina  [Mr.  Brum]  has  dismissed  It.  I  do  not 
know  what  ^cct  it  wookl  have.  I  do  i  lot  know  whether  It 
would  make  any  changes  or  not.  I  kzow  it  would  take  a 
long  dme  to  deTek>p  It  when  jckl  go  to  c  ount  each  family  on 
oottOD  farm  In  each  county  and  la  each  State  In  the 
Cotton  Belt  If  70a  sbookl  delay  until  hat  count  was  com 
ptetad  and  that  oensus  taken  before  yon  sould  make  an  allot- 
ment to  counties.  It  would  be  too  late  to  do  It. 

Hie  FfUBBB[>INO  OIVICSR.  The  t^mc  of  the  Senator 
tram  Ahihama  has  expired. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  whenjthe  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Agrlcultaral  Committee  of  the  S  mate  It  provided,  in 
paragraidi  (1)  of  sobaectlon  (c)  of  sect  on  31,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultare.  In  making  aDotments  for  cotton  iffo- 
dDctlon.  should  take  Into  cooslderaticn  the  proportion  that 
the  land  devoted  to  tflled  lands  on  qotton  farms  in  the 

laads  on  all  cotton 


to  be  aU  lands  that 


eoonty  is  of  the  land  devoted  to  tilled 
farms  In  the  State. 

"Tilled  lands"  are  defined  in  the  bill 
■re  devoted  to  soU-deideting  row  crop^  and  soil-depleting 
feed  erope.  Therefore,  as  the  bill  was  r  eported  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  woi  Id  have  to  take  into 
ecpskleratlon  on  any  cotton  farm  not  !  imply  the  land  that 
was  devoted  to  the  production  of  eotto  x  but  the  land  that 
was  devoted  to  any  other  crop;  as,  for 
wheat  or  com  or  sivar.  It  was  manif 
should  undertake  to  allocate  among  the 
allotment  of  cottcKi  based  on  the  pnx^uction  of  irtieat  or 
sugar  or  peanuts  or  otlier  crops. 

I  offered  an  amendment  the  purpo^  of  which  was  to 
correct  what  I  conceived  to  be  that  errof. 
purpose  of  my  amendment.  Paragrai^ 
my  amendment,  calls  upon  the  SecreiaW  of  Agriculture  to 
take  into  consideration  the  lands  on  cc  tton  farms  that  are 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  ooUtm  an4  to  home-consump- 
tion crops. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  will  th4 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Tee;  I  yield  to  th< 


Sou  tor 


amendment 


Mr.  HATCH.     I  Stated  to  the 
a  wbOe  ago  that  In  my  opinion  his 
Improve  paragraph  numbered  (1),  whlc^ 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  now 
woold  not  be  better  from  an  admlntetrjtl 
every  other  standpoint  to  ^imlnate 
gethtf?    Would  not  the  bin  be  bettei 
were  eliminated? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  may  say  to  the 
Mexico  that  he  and  I  diacaased  paragraph 
largdy  Influenced  in  ttie  amendment 
analytical  consideration  of  paragraph  ( 
X  worded  my  amendment  ao  that  the 
tore  cookl  take  Into  coiMlderatlop  homf 


plait 


was  to  do  Justice  to  the  cotton  farmers 
to  dlveialfy,  wtM>  had  undertaken  to 
lands  to  feed  crops  for  their  itvestock. 
other  prodncta  tta«t  went  upon  tiielr 

I  did  not  think  it  was  proper  for  thii 
eultare  not  to  take  Into  conwldrratiop 


Instance,  peaniits  or 
istly  unfair  that  we 
llflerent  counties  an 


That  was  the  sole 
1),  therefore,  under 


Senator  yield? 
Senator  from  New 


from  Louisiana 

did  greatly 

I  think  it  does.    I 

1  In  his  opinion  it 

ve  staiulpcdnt  and 

ifaragrai^   (1)    alto- 

If  that  paragraph 


Senator  from  New 

(1),  and  I  was 

I  ptupused  by  his 

). 


The  reason  why 

l^ecretary  of  Agrlcul- 

ooDsomptian  crops 


irfao  had  undertaken 
a  portian  al  thtir 
to  vegetables  and 


aid 


Secretary  of  Agri- 
the  Uttk  farmer— 


and  it  Is  especially  the  little  farmer  who  h&?.  undertaken  to 
produce  home-consumption  crops  in  the  way  of  food  for  his 
family  and  feed  for  his  livestock — in  making  these  alloca- 
tions, because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  complaint  I 
have  received  from  the  small  farmers  is  that  under  the  old 
regime;  whether  it  was  under  the  A.  A.  A.  or  imder  the 
Bankhead  Act  or  what  not,  in  the  past  the  little  farmer  has, 
under  the  allocations,  been  reduced  to  a  mere  pittance.  He 
depends  on  cotton  as  his  cash  crop,  and  some  of  them  have 
received  an  allocation  bolow  one-half  a  bale;  and  how  can 
the  little  farmer  subsist  upon  the  income  that  would  be  pro- 
duced from  the  sale  of  a  half  bale  of  cotton? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  \1  the  Senator  will  yield 
further 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  would  hardly  be  possible  imder  the 
other  amendment  providing  for  1^2  acres. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  think  that  is  a  great  help. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  does  not  that  wholly 
protect  the  farmer? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  want  to  say  that  if  paragraph  (1)  is 
retained  in  the  bill  it  certainly  ought  to  be  retained  as  modi- 
fied by  the  amendment  I  have  proposed.  Otherwise  a  very 
great  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  cotton  farmer,  and  I  think 
everybody  agrees  to  that.  Whether  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
retained  or  not,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  recom- 
mendation to  make  to  the  Senate:  but  if  it  is  retained,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  retained  as  modified  by  the  amend- 
ment I  propose. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  was  just  going  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  the  essential  provision  for  the  small  farmer, 
the  one  that  protects  him.  is  not  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  of  1^^  acres? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  think  that  is  a  great  protection  to  him. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  think  so,  too.  I  think  that  protects 
him. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  think  the  little  fellow  who  did  under 
the  past  regime,  during  the  past  5  years,  undertake  to  plsmt 
home-consumjjtiCMi  crops  for  the  siistenance  of  his  family 
and  the  livestock  on  his  farm  ought  to  be  given  considera- 
tion for  the  acreage  that  he  has  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  understand  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  paragraph  d)  has  already  been  adopted. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    It  has  already  been  adopted. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    So  it  is  now  a  part  of  paraCTaph  (1). 

Mr.  OVERTON.    It  is  a  part  of  paragraph  <  n . 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  vote  will  come  on  the  retention  of 
paragraph  (1).  If  it  is  retained,  the  Senator's  amendment 
will  be  retained.  If  it  is  not  retained,  as  I  understand,  the 
Senator  is  indifferent. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  that 
suggestion,  because  that  is  the  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  As  I  understand,  then,  the  Senator  is 
satisfied  whether  his  amendment  goes  out  or  whether  it  is 
retained,  because  his  amendment  will  be  a  part  of  the  para- 
graph if  it  is  retained. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Yes;  that  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Is  on  the  sub- 
section as  modified. 

Mr,  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  Is  the  pending  question  on 
the  adoption  of  the  paragraph? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the  adoption  of  the  para- 
graph as  amended. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  On  page  35,  beginning  with  line  3,  I  move 
to  strike  out  subsectloai  (I) ;  and  beginning  on  line  8, 1  move 
to  strike  out  subsection  (3) . 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Bdr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  understood  that  under  the  ruling  we 
have  been  considering  these  paragraplis  separately,  so  that 
each  one  would  come  up  automaticaUy. 
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Mr.  B\T^.NES.     I  thcuqht  as  did  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  state  that 
these  subparagraphs  went  in  with  the  section,  and  they 
have  been  amended.  They  were  simply  passed  over,  so  that 
until  the  amendment  was  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  the  question  recuiTed  upon  the  paragraph 
as  amended. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     What  Is  the  paragraph— fc)  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Paragraph   (c). 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     The  entire  paragraph  (c)  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  that  is  correct,  it  is  necessary  to  offer 
the  am'-'ndmcnt. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  0\^RTON.  Mr.  President,  before  I  vote  upon  that 
amendment  I  should  like  to  submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Does  the  Record  show  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  proporcd  on  page  36,  line  6,  has  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    That  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  desire  to  know  whether  it  has  been 
agreed  to.  and  does  the  Record  show  that  it  has  been 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has  been  agreed  to,  and 
the  Record  shows  that  it  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  first  amendment  I  offer  is  to  strike  out 
paragraph  (1>,  beginning  in  line  3,  page  35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Byrnes  1 . 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  presiune  I  have  a  right  to 
speak  on  the  amendment? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  has  15  minutes 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  knowing  the  demands 
of  the  people  of  my  State  representing  three-fourths  of  the 
State,  I  sought  to  respond  to  their  wish  and  their  appeal  by 
perfecting  all  of  subsection  (c)  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
proposals  of  this  formula. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  the  control  program  be  voted  for 
when  the  referendum  is  held,  but  knowing  the  temper  and 
attitude  of  the  people  of  my  State,  kno\^-ing  of  the  injustices 
which  I  have  repeatedly  enumerated  here  tonight,  and  that 
unless  there  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture some  authority  and  some  discretion  so  that  he  wUl 
be  in  a  position  to  correct  those  inequalities,  I  am  fearful 
of  the  final  adoption  of  the  farm  program  by  the  people  of 
the  Cotton  Belt.  I  think  the  whole  program  will  be  jeopard- 
ized. I  can  tell  by  the  resolutions  adopted  by  mass  meetings 
in  my  State,  the  telegrams,  letters,  and  petitions  that  come 
to  me  from  the  hill  sections  of  my  State,  that  they  are  keenly 
interested,  and  even  if  they  are  not  aroused  at  this  time, 
when  they  find  cut  what  will  happen  to  them  and  how  they 
have  been  discriminated  against,  I  prophesy  that  the  storm 
will  increase  and  will  jeopardize  the  whole  program. 

Again  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  how 
this  inj'ostice  has  been  operating  as  disclosed  by  a  sheet  that 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Department  as  to  the  cotton-base 
ratio  of  1936  as  compared  with  the  croplands  of  various 
counties. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  county  of  Alcorn,  Miss.,  one  of 
the  most  populous  white  counties  in  the  State,  where  there 
is  a  cotton  farmer  on  eveiy  hill  and  in  every  valley.  Under 
the  soil-conservation  campaign  and  under  the  A.  A.  A.  cam- 
paign they  have  been  permitted  to  grow  only  43.8  percent  of 
their  croplands  in  cotton. 

In  the  county  of  Leflor?,  where  they  do  large  plantation 
farming,  insurance-company  farming,  city  farming,  they  are 
permitted  to  plant  73.5  percent  of  the  croplands  of  that 
county  to  cotton. 

In  Chickasaw  County  only  43.4  percent  of  the  croplands 
are  permitted,  under  the  control  program  of  soil-conserva- 
tion and  the  cotton-couti'ol  program  under  the  Bankhead 


Cotton  Act,  to  be  planted  to  cotton,  and  that  Is  all  that  will 
be  permitted  to  be  planted  to  cotton  under  this  bill  unless 
the  amendment  is  adopted;  but  in  Coahoma  County  83.2 
percent  of  the  croplands  may  be  planted  to  cotton. 

I  note  in  the  splendid  county  of  Greene  only  30.6  percent 
of  the  croplands  of  the  county  are  permitted  to  be  planted 
to  cotton.  In  Tunica  County,  75  percent  of  the  croplands 
may  be  planted  to  cotton.  In  Neshoba  County,  which  is  one 
of  the  populous  counties  of  the  State,  55  percent  of  the 
croplands  are  permitted  to  grow  cotton,  and  that  is  the 
same  basis  that  my  friends  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Byrnes  i  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Bankkead]  are  tr^'ing  to  enforce  imder  this  bill.  Only  55 
percent  of  their  base  acreage  today  of  the  croplands  in  tliat 
county  will  be  pennitted  to  grow  cotton,  and  if  there  is  any 
additional  reduction,  it  must  come  off  that  percentage. 
Yet  right  across  the  way  in  Humphreys  County  78  5  percent 
of  the  croplands  are  permitted  to  be  grown  in  cotton. 

The  percentage  in  some  of  the  other  counties  is  as  follows: 
Jones  County,  43.7  percent;  Smith  County,  49.7  percent;  Lee 
Coimty,  48.6  percent;  Stone  County,  24  percent.  Stone 
County  is  a  splendid  agricultiu^al  county,  and  yet  under  the 
croF>-control  basis  those  farmers  have  been  discriminated 
against  until  they  are  permitted  to  grow  only  24  percent  of 
their  croplands  in  cotton,  while  the  rich  fertile  county  of 
Bolivar  may  grow  84.4  percent.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
program  which  my  friends,  the  Senators  from  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina,  want  to  put  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  BILBO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  should  like  to  make  inquiry 
about  the  status  as  between  the  text  of  the  House  bill  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill.  In  making  that  inquiry 
I  should  like  to  make  this  statement,  with  which  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  agree. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e  and  For- 
estry. The  question  of  all  the  details  of  the  cotton  title  of 
the  bill  was  very  largely,  almost  exclusively,  left  to  the 
representatives  of  the  States  in  which  cotton  is  growm. 

Mr.  BILBO.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Tliose  representatives  reported 
back  to  the  committee  on  a  title.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  think  so  far  as  the  committee  wa:;  concerned,  there 
was  not  involved  in  that  title  any  dispute  such  as  we  have 
before  the  Senate  now.  If  there  was  a  dispute  it  should 
have  been  presented  to  the  committee  and  should  have  been 
argued  there.  It  Is  extremely  diflBcult  for  those  of  us  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  cotton  States  even 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  discussion.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  if  possible,  this  dispute  should  be  left  to  the  con- 
ferees with  the  hope  that  there  the  problem  may  be  worked 
out. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  or  not  there  is  a  sufficient 
difference  between  the  text  of  the  House  bill  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill,  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  adopted  or  if  the  imiendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  rejected,  "x)  have  this  ques- 
tion fought  out  by  the  conferees? 

Mr.  BILBO.  If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  adopted  it  would  do  away  with  any  opportimity 
to  correct  the  inequities  in  conference,  becaiise  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  text  of  the  House  bill  that  would  enable  us  to  put 
this  proposition  into  conference.  It  is  my  understanding,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee,  that  this  formula,  with  three 
legs  on  it,  was  agreed  to  by  the  committee  and  that  the 
committee  came  before  the  Senate  as  a  body  recommending 
it.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee has  gone  astray. 

What  I  am  contending  is  that  if  there  be  any  question 
about  the  effect  this  is  going  to  have,  then  let  the  amend- 
ments go  to  conference  with  the  House  conferees,  and  let  us 
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ttal  out  in  the  meantime  if  there  U  apy  pfwetihility  of  ad- 
justing the  differences. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President,  will  t^  Senator  yield? 

Bir.  BILBO.    Certainly. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  hate  been  informdd  that  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Sooth  Carolna  is  adopted  there 
wlU  be  nothing  in  conference,  because  the  provision  in  the 
text  of  the  House  blU  is  similar  to  subi Aragraph  (2^. 

Mr.  BILBO.    That  is  oorrect. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  That  is  all  that  uider  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  wou  Id  be  retained  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  BHiBO.  That  is  correct  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
contribution  because  it  is  the  truth  ibout  the  situation. 
n  we  adopt  the  amendment  offered  tj  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  it  would  destroy  any  opportunity  on  the 
part  of  the  conferees  even  to  consider'  adjiistment  of  the 
wrongs  about  which  three-fourths  oi  the  counties  of  one 
CoounoDweaith  have  complained.  I  cer  ainly  think  the  three 
proposals  ought  to  go  to  conference  o  we  may  have  an 
(qiportunity  to  try  to  Ixing  about  an  ad  ustment 

Mr.  McQILL.    Mr.  Preddent.  will  th<  Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  BILBO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McOILL.  I  beliere  the  Senator  i  b  mistaken  with  ref- 
erence to  the  cotton  provisions  of  the  louse  bilL  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator,  from  bk  examination  of  the 
bill,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  House  bl  I  similar  in  language 
or  any  language  having  a  meaning  t^at  would  be  similar 
In  character  to  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (3)  on  page  35  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  BII^O.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mn.f.ini  ]  to  answer  the  Senator's  ijuestit  n. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pravlslan  in  the  House 
bm  with  reference  to  the  allotment  or  1 4)portlonment  to  the 
counties  is  found  cm  page  67  in  pcuikgra  ph  (c) ,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  it  discloses  that  no  formula  Is  prescribed  in  the 
House  bill,  so  that  if  8Ul^)aragrapbs  dp  and  (3)  are  taken 
out  of  the  Senate  bill  in  accordance  \Tiih.  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  BtenksJ. 
then  the  only  method  of  amx»tianment 
paragraph  (2)  of  the  Senate  bUl.  which 
graph  (d>  of  the  House  bill,  so  there  wo  ild  really  be  nothing 
in  conference  except  some  language  wfJch,  when  analyzed, 
means  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Hie  Senator  from  Arkknsas  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  if  subparagraphs   (1)   and  ii  ] 
subject  matter  would  be  tn  conference? 

Mr.  MTlJJgR.    There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  for  reanos  that  should  be 
obvious  to  anyone  i^o  has  listened  to  the  32  utterly  con- 
flicting speeches  on  the  subject  of  cotton  that  have  been 
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made  here  since  4  o'clock.  I  move  to 
ameiKtmwit  bj  adding  after  the  last  wjord  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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rLaughter.] 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFlVEJi. 


order,    llie  question  Is  on  agreeing  tc 


the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.    [Plotting  the  questlcHL] 
Hie  Ciialr  Is  In  doubt. 

Mr.  McOIIJa    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  ntESZDINO  OFnCER.    The  8e  [lator  wUI  state  it. 

Mr.  McaHXk    Are  we  voting  on  the  i  mendment  proposed 
hf  the  Smator  from  South  Carolina  or  | 
aBMndmcnt? 

TtMB  FRBUIDINU  U^iUEK.  The  doesdan  Is  upon  the 
motkm  of  the  Senator  ftom  Sooth  Ca  oBna  [Mr.  Bmnsl 
to  strike  out  subparagraph  (1)  of  paragjraph  (c)  on  page  35 
of  the  bin. 

lir.  BILBO.    Ur.  PretfdBit.  I  a*  fiat  the  yeas  axtd  nays. 
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Hie  anendment  Is  not  in 


the  amendment  of 


upon  the  committee 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McKELLAR  (when  his  name  was  called).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  TownsewdJ,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  on  this 
question  he  would  vote  as  I  shall  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  desire  to  announce  the  following  general 
pairs: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Davis]  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  LMr.  Logan]; 

The  B«iator  from  Minnesota  LMr.  Shipstzad]  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass]; 

The  junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Ntx]  with 
the  Sena.tor  from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Lrwis  1 ;  and 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Prazizb]  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Llklr.  VJalsh]. 

1  am  advised  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Prazuji] 
would  if  present  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Andrews], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Berry],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtrdI,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mrs.  Cvbaway],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clakk], 
the  Seniitor  from  Rhode  Island  LMr.  Gerry],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gn.i.rrrE ] .  the  semor  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Hitchcock],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Liwisl.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentuclcy  [Mr.  LocanJ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Pittman],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smath- 
KRS],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  LMr.  Thomas],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  TydingsI,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Van  Nttys],  and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Walsh]  are  unavoidably  detained  from  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Hughes  J  is  absent  on 
accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  VANDEifBERC  1 ,  who  is  absent. 
Not  knowing  how  he  would  vote  if  present,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  result  was  announced — ye&s  47,  nays  19,  as  follows: 

YKAS — 47 


Adazrm 

Chavez 

Holt 

Pope 

Asburst 

Oonn&lly 

King 

Radcllffe 

Austin 

Oupeiand 

Lee 

Reynolds 

BaUey 

Die  te  rich 

Lodge 

Russell 

BanUiead 

Donah ey 

McAdoo 

Bhpppard 

Bone 

Duffy 

McCarran 

Stelwer 

Bridges 

Gibson 

McKellar 

Thomas.  Utaii 

Brown.  N  H. 

Graves 

McNary 

Truman 

Bulkley 

Hale 

Maloney 

Wa«ner 

Bulow 

Batch 

Murray 

Wlieeler 

Burke 

Hay den 

CMahoney 

Wtilte 

Byrnes 

Herring 

Pepper 

NAYB— 19 

BUtxj 

Ouffey 

Lundeen 

Neely 

Brown.  Mich. 

Harrlaon 

McOUl 

Overton 

Ellender 

jolinfion.  Colo. 

Miller 

a<'.hwartz 

George 

La  Pollette 

Mlnton 

SchwellenbacJl 

Green 

Lonergan 

Moore 

NOT    VOlTNG-^0 

Darls 

Lewis 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Barkley 

Prazter 

Logan 

Townsend 

Berry 

Gerry 

Norrta 

Ty  dings 

Borah 

Gillette 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Byrd 

Glass 

Plttman 

Van  Nuys 

Copper 

mtcbcock 

HMpstead 

Walfih 

Caraway 

Huglies 

Smathers 

aark 

Johnson.  CWlf . 

Smith 

So  Mr.  BYHins'  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee ^vas  agreed  to. 

Ttie  IPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  now  is  on  the 
amendraent  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Sotrth  Carolina  LMr. 
BninEs]  to  strike  from  the  committee  amendment  paragraph 
(3) ,  which  win  be  stated. 

THe  CHiEr  Cukrk.  On  page  35,  line  8,  it  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  following: 

(3)  The  nmnber  of  families  compoeed  of  two  or  more  perscna 
actually  rnwlrtlng  aantiBlly  od  and  actually  engaged  in  the  produc- 
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tlon  or  crcxins  of  cotton,  tO[;ether  with  other  farm  crops,  on  the 
tilled  lands  of  the  county. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  consulted  the 
members  of  ilie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  he  committee  amendment  to  be 
In.serted  at  the  end  of  line  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert  at  the  end  of 
line  7,  page  35,  the  following: 

The  marketing  quota  for  liTigated  lands  within  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts wherein  because  of  Injury  to  or  destruction  of  irrigation 
works  or  lack  of  a  normal  siipply  of  water  or  other  cause  such 
land.s  have  not  for  the  pa.st  Ji  years  had  a  normal  production  of 
cotton,  shall  not  be  less  than  70  percent  of  the  amount  of  cotton 
produced  on  such  lands  in  19S7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  offer  a  substitute 
for  the  cotton  title  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  is  now  in 
order,  all  the  amendments  to  the  cotton  title  having  been 
acted  on. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  had  imderstood  that  I 
would  be  allowed  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  cotton  title. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  when  the  title  was  being 
considered  a  day  or  so  ago.  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
suggested  that  he  desired  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
title,  and  I  assured  him  tliat  when  the  time  came  there 
would  be  no  objection  so  far  as  I  was  concerned;  and  if  he 
has  the  amendment  to  offer,  it  should  be  offered  before 
the  substitute  for  the  entire  title  is  presented. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  will  detain  the  Senate  but  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  be  permitted  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
cotton  title?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert  at  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  the  following: 

Sec.  — .  If  any  producer  of  cotton  shall  have  contracted  with  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  (1]  to  sell  not  less  than  30  percent  of 
his  cotton  crop  for  export.  (2;  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of 
the  Department  as  to  soil  cor.servation  and  the  planting  of  non- 
soil-depleting  crops,  and  |3)  not  to  plant  a  larger  acreage  to  cotton 
than  his  10-year  average  (1927-37),  he  may  elect  at  his  option  to 
receive  in  lieu  of  all  other  rewards,  except  loans  under  title  vn, 
a  bounty  of  $10  per  bale  of  500  po\inds  for  that  portion  of  his 
annual  crop  of  cotton  sold  by  him  for  export  not  exceeding,  how- 
ever, 60  percent  of  his  produ:tion  for  any  year,  and  the  penalty 
herein  provided  shall  not  be  Imposed  upon  such  farmer  save  in 
respect  to  such  cotton  as  he  produces  in  any  year  In  excess  of 
said  10-year  average.  This  section  shall  apply  whenever  the  spot 
market  price  of  Middling  cotton  is  12  cents  or  less  per  pound. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prepare  and  publish  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations  to  cany  into  effect  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  this  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  too  late  for  me  to  explain 
the  amendment?    I  am  sati.sfled  that  Senators  will  favor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  is  in  order  if  he 
wishes  to  explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  be  \ery  brief  because  it  is  late,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  is  an  amendment  which  does  not  add  to 
the  expense  of  the  bill.  It  does  provide,  however,  that  a  cotton 
farmer  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  law  and  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Dt^partment  of  Agriculture  shall  be  permitted,  at 
his  option,  to  take  a  bounty  of  $10  a  bale  in  lieu  of  aU  other 
benefits  imder  the  law. 

My  reason  for  putting  forward  the  amendment  is  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  legislation,  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  bill,  tending  to  preserve  to  the  American  people 
their  export  trade  in  cottoa.    We  know  that  that  tjade  haa 


been  lost  very  rapidly  the  last  5  yenrs.  We  know  that  the 
foreign  production  of  cotton  has  increased  by  84  percent  m 
the  last  5  years.  We  know  that  unless  we  do  something  to 
preserve  our  export  trade  in  cotton  practically  all  the  re- 
mainder of  our  cotton  trade  abroad,  about  5.000.000  bales 
now,  will  go  the  way  of  the  other  5,000.000  bales. 

I  offer  the  amendment  in  order  to  get  before  the  Senate, 
in  the  first  place,  and  through  the  Senate,  before  the  con- 
ferees, the  principle  of  a  substitution  of  benefits  under  the 
bill  in  order  to  encourage  and  I  hope  to  preser\'e  to  some 
extent  our  export  trade  in  cotton.  Upon  that  I  will  be 
perfectly  willing  to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President. 'will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator's  amendment  require 
that  in  order  to  get  the  $10  the  farmer  must  cooperate  like 
every  other  farmer? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Absolutely.  I  put  down  the  stipulation 
seriatim.     He  must  comply  with  all  the  terms. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  When  does  he  have  to  exercise  his 
option? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  He  exercises  the  option  when  he  agrees  to 
sell  his  cotton,  either  30  percent — that  is  the  minimum — or 
up  to  60  percent  of  his  cotton.  He  can  do  that  when  he 
gets  the  cotton  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Does  the  Senator's  amendment  apply 
only  to  cotton  that  is  exported,  or  to  cotton  that  has  to  be 
used? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Just  to  the  export  cotton;  that  Is  all:  and 
that  is  only  for  60  percent  of  his  crop.  It  cannot  be  more 
than  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  1  Mr. 
Bailey]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  a  very  important  amendment  that  he 
wishes  to  offer.  He  is  unable  to  be  here  tonight.  It  is  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  purchase  of  cotton.  I  want  to 
see  if  the  right  can  be  preserved  to  him  to  present  that 
amendment  tomorrow.  I  told  him  when  he  left  that  I  did 
not  think  we  would  finish  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
tonight  and  he  went  away  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  not  be  finished. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  Is  that  an  amendment  to 
the  cotton  title? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  amendment  to 
the  cotton  title,  but  it  relates  to  cotton.  It  Is  an  amend- 
ment directing  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  go  into 
the  market  and  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Would  that  be  an  amendment  In  the 
cotton  title? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Not  necessarily  at  all;  but  I  did  not 
want  to  take  any  chance  about  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  My  rea.son  for  inquiring  is  that  If  It  is 
not  essentially  offered  to  the  cotton  title,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Leej  desired  to  offer  his  substitute  to  the 
cotton  title  and  speak  on  it  for  15  minutes;  so  If  that  amend- 
ment has  to  be  offered  in  another  place  in  the  bill  we  might 
be  able  to  dLspose  of  the  substitute  with  no  prejudice  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky i)ermit  the  Chair  to  make  a  statement?  The  Chair 
i.'s  informed  that  the  amendment  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  to  lie  on  the  table.  The  Senator  asks  that  it  be  inserted 
at  page  82. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  not  In  the  cotton  title,  so  there 
is  no  prejudice. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  is  entirely  agreeable.  I  wanted 
to  see  that  the  Senator's  rights  were  preserved,  and  that  he 
did  not  lose  his  rights  tlnough  any  technicality. 
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Mr.  President,  before  tlie  Senator  i 
Isx]  speaJLS.  I  wMi  to  say  that  seve 
EoUce  that  I  would  offer  an  amendment 
ments.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  part  cf 
cause  It  relates  to  all  of  these  comm 
and  com.  I  do  not  want  to  looe  the 
amendment. 

I  am  fure  It  is  not  controversial  In 
necessar,'  to  present  it  now.  I  shoiiJd 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     Is   th^ 
Inserted  tn  the  cotton  title? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    No.  Mr.  President; 
73  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     Then 
lose  any  rights  so  far  as  the  cotton  titl^ 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    That  is  all  I  want^ 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  has  the 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    No;  th< 
homa  has  not  the  floor  now,  but  the 
Dize  him  if  all  the  amendments  to  the 
disposed  of,  since  the  Senator  from  O: 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
UUe. 

Mr.  POPE.    Then  I  yield  the  floor. 
Is  to  another  part  of  the  bill 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  I 
which  does  not  modify  any  language  of 
it  does  relate  to  the  establishment  of  a 
tory.    If  It  can  be  done  without 
far  that  amendment  to  go  over  until 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes;  there  Is  no 
passed  over  until  tomorrow  without  pre 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
ferrlng  consideration  of  my  substitute 
It  is  desired  that  I  do  so,  I  shall  speal: 
vantage  at  this  time  of  the  opportunit 
ment  to  the  bill  in  the  nature  of  a 
title.  

The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER, 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oklah 
nature  of  a  substitute  win  be  printed 
point  and  considered  as  having  been  re^d 

Mr.  Lkx's  amendment  is  as  follows 


om  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
al  days  ago  I  gave 
defining  parity  pay- 
the  cotton  title,  be- 
odities — wheat,  cotton, 
light  to  present  that 


liny  way;  but  if  it  is 
to  do  it. 
amendment   to  be 

it  is  to  go  on  page 

iie  Senator  will  not 
is  concerned, 
to  know. 
Senator  from  Oklahoma 


Senator  from  Okla- 

proposes  to  recog- 

(iotton  title  have  been 

oma  desires  to  offer 

substitute  for  the  cotton 


Chiir 


)kl£h 


be»use  my  amendment 


perfectly 
until 


In  U«a  of  th0  matter  propoaed  to  be 

amendment,  page  31  to  line  11.  page  40 

"TTTLX    m DOMXSTZC    AlXOnOCMTS 


rana  Hying 


oommeice 


cot;on 

tie 
■ub  ect 


"Sbc   30.  The  Congreee  herewith  llnds  as 

"(a)  The  marketing  of  cotton  constitutes 
taduatnes  of  the  United  States  with 
dlneUy  affect  interstate  or  foreign 
■table   condiUona  therein  are  neoesaary 
Cotton  produced  for  market  la  sold  on  a 
practically  all  of  It  and  Ita  products  move 
atate  or  foreign  commerce  from  the  product 
•umer.     The  manufactured  products  of 
■Bxy  clothing  by  nearly  every  person  in 
fanaera  producing  such  eomnwdlty  are 
to  uncontrollable  natural  cauaea.  are  wldel^ 
tbm  Nation,  and  are  not  so  situated  as  to  b< 
tively.  as  can  labor  and  Indxistry.  for  Joint 
In  many  cases  such  farmers  carry  on  their 
borrowed  money  or  leased  lands.    For  theae 
the  farmers  are  unable  without  Federal 
eflecttvely   the   orderly    marketing   of   such 
result   that   abnormally   excessive   supplies 
and   dumped    indlacrtmlnately   on    the 
markets. 

"(b)  The  disorderly  marketing  of  exceast 
dens,  and  obstructs  interstate  or  foreign 
tertallT  affecttnir  the  volume  of  srxih 
(a)  diarupung  tlie  orderly  marketing  of 
(3)   reducing  the  prices  for  such  commodiljy 
Jury  and  destruction  of  such  commerce  iiT 
depleting  the  soil  reaources  of  the  United 
a  disparity  between  the  prices  for  such 
nerce  and  industrial  prodiicts  therein,  with 
Uon  of  the  volxime  of  Interstate  or  foreign 
products 

**(c)  Wbenevw-  an  excessive  supply  of 
loC  of  mch  coounodlty  by  ttie  producers 


commiidlty 
such 


December  15 


lave  an  amendment 

cotton  section,  but 

cdtton  research  labora- 

preju  lice  it  might  be  well 

tODiorrow. 

Qi^estion  that  it  can  be 
udice. 

agreeable  to  de- 
tomorrow;  but  if 
on  it  and  take  ad- 
to  offer  my  amend- 
subititute  for  the  cotton 

Wit  lout  objection,  the 
I  ana  [Mr.  Lez]  in  the 
ib  the  Record  at  this 


Insiirted 


by  the  committee 
l^isert  the  following: 

rOR    COTTON 


follows : 

one  of  the  gr?^at  basic 
activities   which 
at  every  point,  and 
the   general    welfare. 
Ilatlon-wide  market  and 
klmost  wholly  In  Inter- 
to  the  ultimate  con- 
are  used  for  neces- 
United  States.     The 
In  their  operations 
scattered  throughout 
able  to  organize  eflec- 
economlc  action;   and 
farming  operations  on 
reasons,  among  others. 
Intervention   to  control 
commodity   with    the 
thereof    are   produced 
Nattlon-wlde    and    forelfrn 


supplies  affects,  bur- 
»nunerce  by   (1)    ma- 
marketed  therein, 
commodity  therein, 
with  consequent  in- 
such  commodity.   (4i 
$tates.  and  (5)   causing 
in  such  com- 
a  consequent  diminu- 
commerce  in  IndustrlfU 


commodity 


oot  ton 
thereof 


exists,  the  market - 
directly  sad  sob- 


stantially  affects  interstate  or  forel^  ccmacrce  In  such  ccmmcdlty 
and  Its  products,  and  the  opomtlr-n  of  th?  previsions  of  this  title 
become.'i  necessary  and  appropnat*^  !n  rrder  to  promote,  foster, 
and  maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  supply  m  such  commerce. 

"(dt  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  and  the  purpose  of 
the  United  States  to  encouraee  the  annual  pmiu'^tii^n  of  an 
emp!e  supply  of  cotton  of  Fijltahlf*  erade  and  staple  to  supply 
all  domestic  tmd  foreign  cjnsumptlon  of  such  cotton  and  In  addi- 
tion thereto  to  ma:ntain  at  all  tin-ie.s  a  large  enough  surplus  to 
meet  all  offers  from  all  scorcos  lo  buy  American  cotton  at  fair 
and  ref.sorab!e  prices,  and  nnv^r  In  excess  of  the  world-martcet 
price  fcr  cotton  '-f  similar  quality 

•'Sec.  31.  (ai  For  the  marketing  ye;\r  ending  In  1939  and  each 
market  ng  year  thereafter,  there  shall  be  estabUahed  for  each 
farm  o:'  ar.y  farmer  produrlng  cotter,  a  domestic  allotment  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  cotton  The  normal  year's  domestic  con- 
stimption  of  cotton  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
several  States  and  among  the  counties  or  other  administrative 
areas  in  such  States  deemed  by  h:m  the  most  eflective  in  the 
region  for  the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  this  act.  Such 
allotment  shall  be  on  the  bas:.s  of  the  annual  average  production 
of  cotton  withm  such  Slates  and  aduiiru5trai;ve  areai,  during  the 
preceding  10  years,  with  adjtistment.s  for  abnormal  weather  con- 
dition.-; trends  In  production,  and  the  diversion  of  acreage  under 
tht>  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs  during 
such  period. 

"(bi  The  allotment  for  each  such  administrative  area  shall  be 
allotteil,  through  the  State,  county,  and  local  committees  of 
farmers  hereinafter  provided,  am-ng  the  farms  within  the  local 
administrative  area  on  which  the  cotton  Is  prcdviced  for  market, 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  annual  production  of  cotton  on  such 
farms  during  the  preceding  10  years,  with  equitable  adjustments 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  crop  f.^llures,  diversion  of  acre- 
age urder  the  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs, 
and  the  cotton  productivity  of  the  total  ctiitivated  ground  on 
such  farms  (considering  land  u.sod  for  growing  alfalfa  and  other 
temporary  hay  crops  as  cultivated  groTond)  ;  PTOvided.  That  the 
minimum  allotments  of  cotton  for  any  farm  shall  not  be  less 
than  -.he  smaller  of  the  f ollowmg  amounts :  ( 1 1  The  amount  of 
the  a\erage  production  of  cotton  on  such  farm  during  the  pre- 
ceding 10  years,  or  (2)  an  amount  cf  cotton  for  each  family 
engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  on  such  farm  havmg  a  value 
of  $3C0,  computed  at  the  loan  value  hereinafter  provided.  Not 
less  tlian  3  percent  of  the  allotment  of  each  such  commodity  to 
each  administrative  area  shall  be  available  for  allotment  to  farms 
on  which  none  of  such  commodity  was  prcxJuced  during  the  pre- 
ceding 10  years. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  cotton  allotted  to  a  farm  under  this  section 
shall  l)e  its  domestic  allotment  with  respect  to  s^ich  cotton. 

"Six'.  32.  (ai  The  domestic  allotment  of  cotton  for  each  farm 
shall  3e  apportioned  among  the  persons  continuously  engaged  as 
share-tenant,  sharecropper,  or,  as  the  ca.se  may  be,  ajs  owmer  or 
cash  --enant.  In  the  production  of  cotton  on  "such  farm  in  the 
calencar  year  In  which  the  apportionment  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  each  such  person's  share  in  the  cotton  produced  on  such  farm: 
Provui-ed,  That  If  the  amount  of  the  allotment  apportioned  to  any 
person  under  this  section  would  otherwise  exceed  10  standard  bales 
(Of  SCO  pound.s  each),  such  amcunt  shall  be  reduced  by  25  percent 
of  th£it  pan  of  the  amount  In  excess  of  10  bales  but  not  in  excess 
of  14  bales:  by  50  percent  of  that  part  of  the  amount  In  excess 
of  14  bales  but  not  in  excess  of  18  bales:  and  by  75  percent  on  that 
part  cif  the  amount  in  excess  of  18  bales. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  during  any  year  finds  that  the  national 
dome.'rtic  allotment  previously  announced  for  .such  year  will  not 
meet  current  domestic  consumption  requirements,  he  shall  In- 
crease such  national  domestic  allotment  to  an  amount  which  will 
meet  such  requirement  and  Individual  farm  allotments  for  such 
year  ;hall  also  be  Increased  proportionately. 

"Sec.  33.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agrictilture  shall  Issue  bale  tags 
(here.nafter  referred  to  as  "domestic  allotment  tags')  to  each 
p^«^-i  n-^o  b-^s  rwpivpd  on  allotment,  coverir.g  an  amount  of 
cotton  In  pounds  equal  to  such  persons  allotment. 

■■(b)  wnenever  any  person  shall  have  '■domestic  allotment  tags" 
in  eacess  of  his  actual  production  of  cotton,  such  person  may 
(1)  s-ill  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  excess  tag^;,  (2)  tisc  such  tags 
for  a  succeeding  year's  production  of  cotton,  or  (3)  .surrender  such 
exces.5  tags  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  operate  "excesii  domestic  allotment  tag 
pKiols  '  and  shall  offer  such  tags  m  such  pools  for  sale  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  and  shall  transmit  to;  each  person  who  has 
contributed  to  such  pool  his  proportionate  share  of  such  sale  of 
such  excess  tags 

"Sic.  34  (a  I  .\fter  July  31.  1938.  It  sixall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  process  any  cotton  to  be  used  In  domestic  consumption 
In  the  United  States,  which  Is  not  cotton  accompanied  by  domcst'c 
allotment  tags  issued  pursuant  to  this  act.  Such  unlawful  proc- 
essing of  cotton  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  aiid  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  ll.OOO  for  each  d.-iy  sucli  uffensc  cont,:  uts 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue,  wltiiout  chart:e  for  each  of  the 
marketing  years  1938-39  and  19:39  40  to  any  persons  owning  ary 
cptton  on  the  date  of  enactment  .f  thl.s  act,  domestic  allotment 
tags  for  an  amount  of  catton  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  anount 
so  owned  by  him  on  such  date 

"(c)  Any  processor  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  desiring  to 
process  cotton  for  export  may  purchase  same  without  regard  to  the 
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existence  of  domestic  allotment  tags  upon  the  posting  of  a  bond 
with  the  SccTPtary  of  Agriculture  equal  to  double  the  value  of  a 
like  poundage  of  cotton  eligible  for  domestic  consumption,  con- 
ditioned that  the  processed  cotton,  or  its  products,  would  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  State.i  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  such 
purrha.^e 

"(d)  .Ml  persons  engaged  In  the  processing  or  sale  of  cotton 
sliall,  from  time  to  time,  or.  request  of  the  Secretary,  report  to 
the  Secretary  such  infci-matlon,  and  keep  such  records,  as  the 
StKrretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  Such  irformation  shall  be  recorded  and  such 
roccrds  shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with  the  forms  which  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  For  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correct- 
ness of  any  report  made  or  record  kept,  or  of  obtaining  information 
reqtilred  to  be  f'omished  In  any  report,  but  not  so  furnished,  the 
Sec.etary  Is  hereby  authorised  to  examine  such  books,  papjrs. 
records,  accounts,  correspondence,  contracts,  documents,  and 
memoranda  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  relevant  and  are  within 
the  control  of  any  such  person.  Any  such  person  falling  to  make 
any  report  or  keep  any  reco:-ds  as  required  by  this  subsection,  or 
make  any  false  report  or  recard,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  •ap>ii  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  for  each  offense. 

"Sec  35.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this  act, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Co-poratlcn  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  loans  on  all  cotton  accompanied  by  domestlc- 
allotnient  tags.  Such  loans  on  cotton  shall  be  made  at  the  parity 
price  or  20  cents  per  pounc ,  whichever  is  the  higher,  on  cotton 
of  ■^8-incli  staple  and  Middl  ng  grade,  with  proportionate  increa.se 
or  decrea.se  in  the  amount  of  said  loan,  depending  upon  the  grade 
and  st.iple  of  such  cotton.  Such  loans  shall  be  made  •«'ithout 
recourse  and  on  the  security  solely  of  the  stocks  of  cotton  with 
respect  to  which  the  loan  Ik  made,  which  are  Insured  and  stored 
under  seal  In  accordance  w  th  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  dispose  of  any  cotton 
acquired  by  It  except  at  a  price  equal  to  the  parity  price  thereof 
plus  carrying  charges  or  20  cents  a  pound,  plus  carrying  charges, 
whichever  Is  the  higher,  at  the  time  of  sale. 

"Sec.  36.  The  President  and  the  Tariff  Commission  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  prcmtilgate  such  rates  of  Import  duties 
on  cotton,  articles  proccsse<l  from  cotton,  and  cotton  substitutes 
as  will  bring  the  basic  price  of  raw  Middling  cotton  to  the  parity 
price  fixed  bv  the  Secretary. 

'Sec  37.  "The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such  regulations 
In  connection  with  the  administration  of  this  title  as  he  deems 
necessarv  or  advisable. 

"Sec,  38.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  act, 
the  provisions  of  such  titL?  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
cotton  only  for  the  marketing  year  ending  in  1938. 

"Sec.  39.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  extend  the  maturity  date  of  all  notes  evi- 
dencing a  loan  m.ade  by  that  Corporation  on  cotton  produced  dur- 
ing the  crop  year  1937-38  from  July  31,  1938,  to  July  31,  1939. 

"Tlie  Corporation  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  waive  its 
right  to  reimbursement  from  warehousemen  accruing  because  of 
the  improper  grading  of  cotton  as  provided  in  the  loan  agreement. 
Except  insofar  as  herein  specifically  modified,  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  loan  agreement  shall  remain  applicable." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  my  amendment  affects  only  cot- 
ton, and  applies  only  to  the  cotton  title.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
the  entire  title.  It  does  not  deal  with  any  other  commodity 
but  cotton.  It  is  based  on  a  domestic  allotment  to  the  farm- 
ers of  their  share  of  the  domestic  market  for  cotton.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  farmer  shall  be  issued  tags,  one  tag  for  each 
bale  allotted  to  him,  and  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
processor  or  miller  to  manufacture  untagged  cotton.  That 
means  that  the  untagged  cotton  will  seek  its  level  in  the 
world  market  and  flow  in  the  channels  of  trade  unregulated. 
It  simply  tags  the  cotton  that  has,  according  to  the  estimates, 
been  designated  as  the  part  we  will  use  in  this  country. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  loan  the  farmer  either  parity  or  20  cents  a 
pound,  ■whichever  is  lower.  If  parity  were  higher  than  20 
cents  a  pound  for  cotton,  then  he  could  borrow  parity  on 
his  cotton;  or,  if  not,  then  he  could  borrow  up  to  20  cents  a 
pound  on  his  cotton.  There  is  no  recourse  on  these  loans. 
It  amounts  to  a  temporary  purchase,  but  the  cotton  will 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
long,  because  the  processor  knows  that  he  can  process  only 
tagged  cotton;  therefore,  he  must  purchase  it. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the  manufacturer  may 
purchase  untagged  cotton  for  export  trade  at  the  regular 
world  price.  That  is,  if  he  wants  to  manufacture  shirts  and 
ship  them  abroad,  he  may  buy  cotton  at  the  world  cotton 


price,  but  for  what  we  use  in  this  country  he  must  buy  tagged 
cotton.  That  tagged  cotton  wil!  br.np  the  fanner  20  cent-$. 
That  device,  that  method  of  pegging  the  price  by  means  of 
a  loan,  has  been  used  before.  This  method  requires  no  ap- 
propriation frcm  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  means  of  giving  {ho 
farmer  a  reasonable  price  for  the  pjart  of  his  cotton  which 
we  wear  in  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  if  a  farmer  takes  home 
some  of  his  surplus  cotton  and  stores  it,  he  may  use  that 
cotton  the  next  year  for  part  of  his  allotment  if  he  so  de- 
sires. That  will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  him  to  prot'lde 
his  own  crop  insurance  i  and  also,  as  he  stores  that  bale 
or  three  or  four  bales  of  cotton  in  his  warehouse,  and  passes 
it  every  day  or  two,  it  will  remind  him  of  the  surplus  cf 
cotton;  and  when  he  goes  to  plant  next  year  he  will  not 
have  to  allow  as  much  margin  as  if  he  did  not  have  any 
cotton  stored,  because  he  knows  he  can  use  those  bales  as 
part  of  his  domestic  cotton  on  which  he  can  receive  20 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  notice  that  the  Senator  made  the  statement 
that  his  substitute  covers  only  cotton.  I  have  the  printed 
amendment,  dated  November  29,  which  refers  to  cotton, 
wheat,  and  corn. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  Senator  has  the  wrong  amendment.  There 
is  another  one  which  refers  to  the  cotton  title  only. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  also  takes  care  of  the  sur- 
plus that  is  on  hand,  by  allowing  the  holders  of  cotton  at 
the  present  time  an  allotment  for  the  next  year  of  one- fourth 
of  what  they  have.  Each  farmer,  whatever  he  has  on  hand, 
is  allowed  one-fourth  of  that,  which  he  may  sell  to  the  do- 
mestic market,  and  one-fourth  the  next  year.  That  will 
mean  that  at'  least  one-half  of  the  cotton  that  is  on  hand 
can  go  into  the  domestic  market.  Of  course,  that  amount 
will  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  allotment  to  the 
farmers. 

The  amendment  also  provides  a  graduated  scale  of  allot- 
ment, beginning  with  10  bales  to  the  family,  and  then  for 
the  next  4  bales  a  reduction  of  25  percent,  leaving  them  3 
bales,  and  for  the  next  4  bales  a  reduction  of  50  percent;  and 
then,  above  that,  a  reduction  of  75  percent  in  order  to  give 
the  family-size  farm  some  ad-rantage  in  the  allotment. 

Most  of  the  cotton  that  is  on  hand  at  the  present  time 
is  already  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmer;  so  anything  we 
do  now  toward  the  purchase  of  that  cotton,  anything  we 
do  toward  taking  care  of  the  cotton  that  is  on  hand  now, 
is  not  going  to  help  the  actual  dirt  farmer  verj'  much.  It 
will  help  the  speculators,  it  will  help  the  manufacturers,  but 
it  will  not  help  the  actual  farmer  very  much,  because  by 
the  middle  of  December  most  of  the  cotton  is  out  of  his 
hands. 

There  are  a  few  bolls  left,  and  In  a  few  days  the  farmers 
will  gather  those  bolls.  They  are  not  valuable.  The  cotton 
lint  is  not  of  a  very  high  type.  Therefore,  the  purchase  of 
the  cotton  on  hand  is  not  really  contemplated  to  be  of  much 
aid  to  the  real  cotton  farmer  himself. 

I  am  going  to  read  some  questions  which  I  want  to  ask 
the  committee  members,  and  I  hope  they  will  answer  them 
in  their  time,  not  in  mine.  I  hope  the  Senators  will  give 
ear  to  these  questions  and  answer  them  before  we  vote  on 
this  amendment. 

First.  Is  it  a  fair  analog^'  to  compare  big-business  control 
of  production  with  the  farmer's  situation  if  there  is  a  dif- 
ference with  respect  to  the  following  points:  First,  big  busi- 
ness can  lay  off  its  employees  and  decrease  its  overhead. 
Tlie  farmer  cannot  stop  feeding  his  mules.  Second,  big 
business  is  headed  by  a  few  people,  and  they  can  easily  or- 
ganize. Two  men  in  the  steel  business  can  determine  the 
price  of  steel.  Perhaps  one  man  can  do  so.  The  four  big 
packers  can  determine  the  price  of  beef.  Two  concerns,  the 
Standard  Oil  and  the  Dutch  Shell,  can  determine  the  price 
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number.    They  cannot 


farmer  cannot  because 


December  15 


over  one-third  of  the 
from  recetvtng  benefits 


Dams.    I  have  already 
on  the  floor.  Senators 


of  oU.    But  the  farmers  are  legion  In 
fet  together  so  easily. 

Big  business  can  determine  today  exactly  what  its  produc 
tion  will  be  a  year  from  today.    The 
of  the  namerota  hazards  he  faces. 

Therefore,  the  first  questton:  Wheii  speaking  of  reducing 
production,  is  It  fair  in  making  an  apalogy  to  compare  the 
fanner  with  tig  business? 

Second.  Do  you  thlzik  the  referei^ums  pttmded  in  irour 
bill  offer  the  farmer  any  choice?  Iioes  xwt  the  economic 
luessuie  of  desiring  to  have  a  Uvlni  leave  the  fanner  no 
choice  in  the  matter?  Yesterday  in  tussia  an  electloa  was 
bekt  and  I  notice  that  Joseph  Stalin  w  is  unanimously  elected. 
faecauK  the  voters  in  Russia  had  no  ch  mce  to  vote  for  anyone 
other  than  Stalin.  There  is  Just  at  out  that  much  choice 
provided  in  the  ref erendums  on  cottos  i  for  which  imsvislon  is 
made  in  the  btlL   It  is  either  that  "or  klse 

Third.  Is  it  fair  to  allow  a  Uttle 
farmers  to  prevent  the  other  farmers 

either  from  loans  or  from  parity  parents  as  provided  in 
the  bm? 

Fourth.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  production 
eoDtrol  provided  in  your  tdll  will  foment  strife  in  every 
oooununlty?  When  we  see  how  the  x>tton  Senators  on  the 
floor  fight  among  themselves,  what  d )  you  think  the  cotton 
farmers  are  going  to  do  when  we  cla|np  this  thing  down  on 
them?  Tbej  win  bom  each  other's 
heard  the  word  "chiselers"  used  here 
caning  those  farmers  "chiselers"  wh>  want  to  "follow  their 
Qod-glven  right  to  raise  what  they  leant  to  raise  on  their 
land.  Why.  they  win  bom  each  outer's  bams.  They  will 
bum  the  aape.  They  will  destroy  tl  em,  and  it  will  lead  to 
bloodshed. 

Fifth.  If  the  iHlee  of  American  cot  on  does  not  materially 
affect  foreign  trade,  then  how  do  yoi  account  for  the  fact 
that  we  lost  some  of  our  foreign  tiade  at  the  sune  time 
that  world  coosomptlon  was  increasiag? 

Sixth.  Under  yoxir  bill,  if  you  increase  the  price  of  cotton 
to  parity — which  is  16V^  cents  a  pouid  at  present,  and  the 
world  nuirket  is  7V^  cents  a  pound  at  iresent — do  you  believe 
we  ess  still  sen  to  foreign  markets  at  16^  cents  a  pound  the 
aame  amount  of  cotton  we  are  now  s  dhng?  Do  you  believe 
we  would  still  be  aUe  to  ezprnrt  &/))0.000  bales  of  cotton. 
as  at  present,  partieolarly  when  there  Is  9  cents  a  poimd 
dUference  between  the  American  prce  and  that  of  world 
eott<m? 

Seventh.  Under  your  UIl,  what  do  :  'ou  propose  to  give  the 
eotton  farmer  next  year  that  he  is  nc  t  already  receiviog  be- 
sides strict  control?  In  other  words,  what  help  do  you  offer 
him  ncEt  year,  or  even  the  next  3reai ,  more  than  he  is  now 
receiving? 

Eighth.  What  do  you  propose  to  di  i  with  the  unemployed 
that  will  result  from  your  program  uf  curtailment? 

Ninth.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ;o  prevent  the  diverted 
acres  from  raiding  the  markets  of  ot  ler  farm  commodities? 

Remember,  Senators,  when  you  vo  e  on  this  matter,  that 
the  question  is  not,  "Is  the  suhstitu  ;e  perfect?"  You  are 
not  voting  on  the  question,  "Are  thsre  any  defects  in  the 
substitute?"  You  are  voting  on  the  q  aestion.  "Which  Is  bet- 
ter, the  substitute  or  the  cotton  tit  e  of  this  hDI?"  That 
is  the  only  question  you  have  to  decit  e. 

I  have  only  a  few  minutes  left,  ami  I  am  going  hurriedly 
to  make  a  comparison  of  seven  differences: 

(1)  This  iffoposal  will  give  the  fa:Tner  an  actual  money 
benefit.  I  cannot  see  how  that  title  of  the  committee  bill 
wm  give  him  any  money  benefit  next  year  over  what  he 
Is  receiving  at  the  present  time.  This  proposal  wUl  give 
him  benefit  without  cost  out  of  the  Treasury,  whereas  the 
eommlttee  blD  provlctes  for  paymeirts  out  of  the  Treasury. 

(2)  This  proposal  will  result  in  voli  ntary  control,  whereas 
the  committee  bin  requires  compulso  7  control — the  volun- 
taxy  control  of  the  fanner  who  Is  no^  wffling  to  spend  what 
he  gets  for  the  amount  allotted  to  hfm  In  xa&tr  to  raise  a 
feat  deal  of  cotton  at  a  loss. 


(3)  The  committee  bill  will  increase  unemployment.  This 
substitute  will  decrease  unemploj-ment. 

(4)  The  committee  bill  wlU  destroy  and  lose  our  foreign 
markets.    The  substitute  will  save  our  foreign  markets. 

(5)  The  substitute  will  increase  the  buying  power  of  the 
farmer.  Give  us  20-cent  cotton  in  Dixie,  and  we  will  start 
biiying  from  the  factories  and  mills  cif  the  North  and  tlie 
East,  and  this  little  recession  that  is  being  talked  about  will 
b<;  overcome.  We  will  begin  out  at  the  grass  roots,  where 
recovery  must  start.  The  people  there  will  start  buying  the 
many  things  they  need,  and  that  is  the  way  to  start  the 
world  on  the  road  to  recovery;  but,  with  your  program,  in 
my  oi»nion,  you  will  decrease  the  gross  income  of  the  farmers 
in  cotton. 

(6)  The  committee  bill  will  destroy  the  independence  of 
the  farmer.  The  substitute  will  save  the  independence  of  the 
farmer. 

(7)  The  committee  bill  will  divert  acres  that  will  go  into 
competition  with  the  dairy  farmers,  the  fruit  growers,  and  the 
vegetable  growers  when  you  take  cotton  off  those  fertile  acres. 
TlM  substitute  will  protect  your  other  markets,  whereas  the 
committee  bill  will  destroy  your  other  markets. 

I  wish  to  read  a  telegram  from  Peter  Loran,  president  of 
the  Texas  State  Farmers'  Union : 

Understand  that  you  are  Introducing  domeetic  jdJotment  bill; 
wish  you  success.     We  are  with  you.     Thanks. 

Many  farmers  have  telegraphed  me.  These  telegrams  I 
have  selected  as  being  from  real  farmers.  I  have  many  other 
telegrams;  but  I  ask  permission  to  have  these  telegrams  from 
farmers  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  telegrams  are  as  follows: 

CROCKrrr.  Tex.,  Deceynher  3,  1937. 
Hon    Josh   Lee, 

Senator  of  Oklahoma: 
We  are  east  Texas  planters  and  endorse  the  farm  bill  which  you 
have  Introduced. 

R.  L.  Shivtrs. 

P      CaPRIE!  I.'.N. 

W.    F.    COOPE31. 

C.  L.  Hooks. 


DtTNCAN,  OKI  A..  December  7,  1927. 
Senator  Josh  Lke, 

Senate  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  the  xindersigned  producers  and  businessmen  wholeheartedly 
endorse  your  domestic  allotment  plan 

K.  C.  Brooks,  farmer;  W.  D.  Weldon.  farmer;  H.  F  Dovlo. 
farmer;  D  N.  McEntye.  farmer:  O.  I  Jcnes.  fanner;  J.'  B. 
Nichols,  farmer;  Lon  Prater,  farmer;  M.  S  Cook,  farmer; 
F.  A.  Brown,  glnner.  Farmers  Gin  Co.:  Lee  Cart<>r. 
farmer;  Dave  Jackson,  farmer;  J.  A  Blaydes.  farm  and 
other  business;  Ira  M.  Lang,  banker;  Farmers  Union 
Coopearatlve  Gin,  300  members;  W.  A.  Sage,  glnner; 
W.  R.  Williams,  farmer;  Claud  Underwood,  farmer; 
Luther  Howard,  dinner:  M.  H.  Peddy.  farmer;  Earl  Wil- 
liams, farmer:  James  Pinson.  farmer;  L.  A.  Morton, 
farmer;  Percy  Btogsdlll,  pharmacist;  P.  c.  Coombs, 
Insurance. 


Ai-TTTS,  Okla.,  December  5,  f  937. 
Hon.  JosR  Lks, 

Senate  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Domeatlc  aliotment  bill   is   only   solution   to  cotton   problem   of 
Oklahoma     This  will  create  home  labor  and  help  salvage  our  export 
trade.     Tour  support  of  this  measure  Is  re.'=^pectfully  requested  by 
the  undersigned  cotton  farmers 

J.  Boyd  McMahan.  J.  O.  Clowdus,  J.  T.  McNeely,  Sam  Watson. 
N.  W.  Lavender,  U.  B.  O.  Gray,  H.  C.  Shue,  L.  C.  Jones, 
John  B.  Walker.  J,  D.  Drewer>-.  Sam  .Adams,  Luther  Bush. 
J.  R.  Stout.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Llttlefield,  J.  A  Doughty 


OKMtrLCEE,  Okla.,  December  1,  1937. 
Hon.  JosR  Les, 

Senate  Chamber: 
We  as  farmers  prefer  that  you  do  not  Impose  restrictions  on  us. 
n  you  must  do  something,  give  il«;  domestic  allotment.     If  the  Fed- 
eral aovemment  cannot  help  us,  then  we  prefer  to  be  let  alone. 
We  believe  this  Is  the  sentiment  of  almost  all  farmers. 

Brown  McKwen,  Alva  Mca^an,  Geo.  Abernathy,  Llge  Dotscn, 
Joe  Beldleman.  Tom  Stanley,  Andy  Crawford.  Eugene  Pete, 
JeaB  Aldrldge,  Pete  Cato. 
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Lubbock,  Tex.,  December  1.  1937. 

Senator  Josh  Lek, 

Sf-nutc  Office  Building: 
Strongly  favor  your  proposed  bm  allowing  subsidy  payment  on 
dome.stic  allotment,  no  acreage  reduction.     Believe  bill  would  be 
Im^tru-^^cntal  in  regaining  world  marketa 

M.  E.  Heard, 
Head    Textile    Engineering    Department, 

I  Texas    Technological    College. 


Houston.  Tex.,  December  2.  1937. 

Senator  Jo.sh  Lite. 

Wa.^kington,  D.  C: 
We  are  In  favor  of  your  bill  with  the  domestic  allotment,  but 
without  the  r.cre.age  control,  because  it  would  Increase  unemploy- 
ment on  farms  and  among  longshoremen  and  :;ailroad  workers, 
thereby  creating  economic  disaster  to  business  in  Texas.  If  we 
are  able  to  export  the  s-orplus,  say  8  or  8  million,  we  heartily 
endorse  cotton  bill  for  domestic  allotment.  We  favor  legislation 
that  will  help  the  cottcn  grower  and  will  not  destroy  cotton 
exports.  The  longshoremen  and  other  laborers  in  the  South  de- 
pend la.rgely  on  export  cctton  for  their  livelihood. 

M.     J.     DW  YER, 

President.   Gulf  Coast   District 
International  Longshoremen  s  Association, 
\  A.  E.  Anderson, 

Secretary,   Gulf   Coast   District 
International  Longshoremen's  Association. 


Los  Angeles,  CALjy.,  November  30,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  O^.ce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
The  California- Arizona  Cotton  Association  has  wired  Senators 
a:;d  Coneressmen  from  both  California  and  Arizona,  as  well  as 
growers'  representatives  from  both  States  now  in  Washington,  re- 
questing that  they  give  your  bill  their  earnest  support,  as  feel 
this  bill  the  solution  to  cotton  situation.  Best  regards  and  good 
luck  on  this  bill. 

Dave  Lowbt. 


Madera,  Caixt.,  December  1,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee, 

U'a.s/i  ington,  D.  C: 
PIea.so  oppose' Pope  bill.  I  favor  your  bill  Introducing  the  In- 
corporation of  domestic-allotment  program  with  subsidy  to  growers 
on  p!C'P<isit;on  of  each  man's  crops  equal  to  proportion  domestically 
conhuraed  out  of  entire  crop,  eliminating  all  production-control 
features. 

C.  A-  RiDGEWAT, 

NoHMAN,  Oki-a.,  December  2,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee. 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Very  much  in  favor  yotir  domestic  allotment  plan  bill.     Believe 
this  the  boKt  thing  possible  for  the  cotton  farmer.     Unless  some- 
thing like  this  is  done  foreign  countries  will  take  the  cotton  busi- 
ness away  from  us. 

F.  W.  Tratlob. 

Altus,  Okla.,  December  2,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lfh, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Wa.'^hivgton,  D.  C: 
Believe   your  stand  on  domestic  allotment  cotton  bill   for  best 
Interests  of  this  section.     Cotton  our  primary  crop  and  its  exten- 
sive production  essential  to  general  prosperity.     Kindest  personal 
regards. 

Harrington  Wimberlt, 
Editor,  Altus  Time  Democrat, 

Abilene,  Tex.,  December  2,  1937, 
Senator  Josh  Lee. 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Your  domestic  allotment  bill  with  no  acreage  reduction  seems 
to   be   fairest   plan   to   all   concerned   and   undoubtedly   will   hold 
larger  percent  of  world  markets  to  South's  cotton. 

George  A.  Wall. 

Frederick,  Okla.,  December  2,  1937. 

Hon.    Josri   Lee, 

Seiiate  Building,  Wa.ihington,  D.  C: 
Your  domestic  allotm.ent  plan  suitable  for  the  South;  push  hard. 
In  fact  the  only  thing  that  will  keep  the  South  from  going  into 
bankruptcy.    AJJ  my  farmer  neighbors  for  It. 

L.  N.  GnuLAND, 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  1.  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lrz: 

I  am  m  favor  of  the  objective  of  yovir  bin. 

Ralph  W.  Moork. 
Master  Texas  State  Grange. 


Spur,  Tix.,  December  3,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lis, 

Washin^on.  D.  C: 
Endorse  your  domestic  allotment  plan  in  fun.    Put  It  over. 

Glenn  Dobkins, 
Cotton  Producer,  Jiocrtng  Springs,  Tex. 


Oklahoma  Cttt,  Okla,  December  3,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  Office  Buildiii^.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Congratulations  on  your  domestic  allotment  plan  program.    Hope 
you  receive  enough  support  for   same   to   carry.     Believe  farmeri 
much  prefer  this  than  a  compulsory  control  program. 

R  C.  Moss. 


Altus,  Okla.,  December  4.  1937. 
Hon.  Josh  Lee, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington.  D.  C: 
Congratulations  upon  your  position  and  cpeech  on  the  domestle- 
aUotment  plan,  and  plea£e  push  it  with  all  your  might. 

Waldo  T.  Oden 
w.  b.  forreste*. 
Glen  Putman. 

OanjiBXSS,  Tkx.,  December  5.  1937. 
Senator  Josn  Lee, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Am  very  much  in  favor  of  your  bil.   introduced  in  the  Senate 
concerning  cotton.    Think  Senator  Bankhead's  proposed  bill  would 
ruin  the  South. 

Geo.  L.  Barrt. 


Bakersfieu),  Calit.,  December  1,  1937. 
Hon.  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  Office: 
We  heartily  endorse  your  stand  on  cotton    domestic  aUotment 
proposal. 

G.    E.    GiLMORX. 

Bertram,  Tex  ,  December  1,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
We  heartily  agree  with  your  bllL 

C.  N.  Moses. 
John  L.  Russell. 

Vernon,  Tex.,  December  1,  1937. 
Hon.  Josh  Lee, 

United  States  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building: 
Understand  you  have  endorsed  the  domestic  allotment  plan  for 
cotton.  I  am  convinced  that  this  plan  is  most  suitable  and  vrtll 
produce  long-range  benefit  for  the  South.  The  farmer  will  be 
heli>ed  financially  and  .America  will  be  able  to  regain  her  foreign 
markets  lost  under  the  restricted  acreage  program. 

AtJBRET  L.  LoCKETT. 


McLoxtd,  Okla..  December  1,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee, 

Seriate  Office   Building: 
We  commend  the  position  you  have  taken  on  agriculture,  par- 
ticularly cotton. 

John  S.  Seikeu 
Arthur  Ltlk. 

Longview,  Tex.,  December  1,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
In  considering  any  farm  legislation,  I  trust  you  and  your  col- 
leagues will  seriously  bear  in  mind  that  any  acreage  control  of 
cotton  means  disaster  to  the  agriculture,  textile,  and  industrial 
Interests  of  the  South.  Certainly  some  form  of  subsidy  on 
domestic-used  cotton  can  be  worked  out  which  the  farmer  Is 
undoubtedly  entitled  to.  and  leave  him  to  work  out  his  exportable 
surplus.  Your  bill  seems  to  be  most  workable. 
Sincerely, 

O.  H.  Grissom. 

Checotah,  Okla.,  December  1,  1937. 
Hon.  Josh  Lee. 

United  States  Senator: 
We  heartUy  approve  of  the  domestic  farm  aUotment  bUl  which 
you  are  sponsoring.     We  think  it  the  best  solution  yet  offered. 

R.  J.  Koch. 
W.   A.   YouNa 

Prague,  Okt.a  .  December  1,  1937. 

TTrm     JoSH    LeK, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Wish  to  compliment  you  on  your  tarm  bfll  amendment. 

George  T.  Jepszx. 
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Senator  Josa  Lsc, 

Stfuite  Office  BuOdtng: 
Tour  domtstto  ■IVnfanwit  jdan  as 
eoctrol  maeU  wltb  my  hearty  approval 
tn  yoor  effort  to  save  the  ootton  farmer 
other  Intovata  that  are  depeiKlent 


'  "tx^  December  1,  1937. 


a^jiet   compulaory  acreage 

ai  d  I  cominend  you  highly 
■  Dd  the  one  hundred  and 
op  cotton  and  cottonseed. 

W.  P.  AULXH. 


BonoH.  l^ksa,  December  1,  1927 
Senator  Josh  Lis, 

United  Stata  Senate: 
OoDgrmtolatlosa.     Hope  other  Senatcn 
Tlewi   r^ardlng   adjuatment  payments   ob 
ootton  In  the  farm  bUL 


BOLkND 


Dallas, 
Scuator  Josh  Lex. 

Senate  OJJlce  BnUdtn^: 
Wish   to   expifa   my    agreement   with 
domaatie  allotment  hill.    Also  wish  to  endc^rse 
taken  asmlnat  paaaa^e  of  compulaory 


rrx.,  December  1,  1937. 


{M»«  age-control 


8rAJCTois, 
Benatfir  Jtaat  L^ 

Senate  OJflce  BmiUUng.  WoMiUngion. 
Wlah  to  endone  your  cotton  plan, 
on  domestic  allotments  plan  without 
producers  and  only  way  keep  foreign  markets. 


■;  ^n,  December  U  1937. 

L .  C: 

^lere  subsidy  payments 
production  fair  to 


restricted 


Oklakoxa 
Bwiator  Joan  Lis. 

Senate  Offlee  RvfUUng,  Washfnffton. 
Self  and  frtanda  much  pleased  at  your 
allotment  bin.    CoiMlder  this  plan  fea8l|>le 
tntarcated  parUea. 


Crrr.  i>ae«inher  1,  1937. 


D.  C: 

Introduction  of  domestic- 
and  equitable  to  all 

M.    F.    JONKS. 


IfAitsDM,  OfcLA..  December  2,  1937 
Senator  Josh  L^ 

Senate  Ogloe  BnOding,  Washington, 
I  concur  wtth  you  In  your  domestic 
Interest  in  the  unfortunate  price  handi^p 
will   make   them   know  you   have    harbored 
petaonal  regards. 


K.     C.     PONDZS. 

Ooaco«AM.  r^fJF.,  i>ecember  2.  1937 
Josh  Lib. 
Washington.  D.  C: 
I  endorse  wholeheartedly  the  proposal 
domestic  allotment.    This  country  will 


SimsB, 
Hsoator  Josh  Ijom. 

Care  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing^i 
Want  to  say  we  heartily  endorse  your 
imderstaod  la  th0  domestic  allotment  p 
Btrlctlons.    If  this  bill,  or  sune  such  bill 
ccBM  a  time  In  tha  near  future  that  94X)0 
too  much  for  the  South  to  raise. 


LBi; 


BoaooB, 


Senate  Offiee  BvOding.  WoMhirngton, 
Am  vary  mncli  tn  favor  of  your  prodoaal, 
fii»i>ai<  li.i  altatmant  plan,  and  no  iijatilcUona 
bat. 


Simm,  1  ta., 


Senate  OJlce  BidUUng,  Washington. 
Strongly  favor  your  cotton  bill  baaed  am 
no  rartrldloaa  on  aes'easa.    BeUwe  qkUx 
tn  thr*  wortd 


PoKiannuB,  Ouf 


Senotortel  BvOdtng,  WaAingtam.  D 
Am  X  am  tn  the  oofetan  tfnatnw  bare  tn 
■BttBMxtts  d  tb»  MMoai  HB— ra  in  ttaa 
tna  to  atf  tlMft  Hbmg  are  brlrlng  your 


December  15 


win  concur  with  your 
a   domestic   quota   of 


M.  Baxxx,  Jr.. 
141  Milk  Street. 


you    In   regard   to   your 
the  position  you  have 
legislation. 
J.  H.  Jones. 


WTWwirwooD,  Okla..  December  1,  1937. 
Hon.  Josh  Leb. 

Member.  United  States  Senate- 
Appreciate   your  efforts  reference   to  cotton   production.     Think 
your  stand  as  to  parity  payments  meets  with  approval  of  the  com- 
munity.    Let  us  not  forsake  the  South's  cotton  crop. 

A.  R.  Weight. 

Lubbock,  Tn.,  December  1.  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lei, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Strongly   favor  your  proposed   cotton  bill   oT  subsidy   b&sed  an. 
domestic  allotment  and  no  restrictions  on  acriage. 

D.  L.  MrrcHKT.i.. 

Oklahoma  Crrr,  Okla..  December  1,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lek, 

Senate  Offiee  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Am  very  favorable  toward  domestic  aUoCnent  plan  and  believe 
most  cotton  producers  feel  the  same  way. 

ClAUUE    S.   Htt.T.. 


W.  B.  Hauuson. 


J).  C:  I 

ajuotment  plan,  and  your 
of  your  constituents 
no    selfish    motives. 


presented  by  you  based  on 
this  plan. 
R.  C.  Slatbaugh. 


St  pport 


December  1.  1937. 


on.  D.  C:  I 

cotton  bin,  which 
an.  with  no  acreage  re- 
Is  not  enacted,  there  will 
,000-bale  crop  will  be 

W.  J.  Elt. 


nx,  X>eeemh«r  1,  1937, 
7.  C: 


eotton  bilL    Think 
on  acreage,  our  best 

L.  8.  HowAu. 


L,  December  1,  1937. 
C: 


wtth 
ifaj  to  rataln  oar  posttaan 


A.  W.  AaHOLo. 
r,  December  2.  1937. 


the 

Janqmn  Vidtey.  I  tael 
on  the  do- 


H.  M. 


WAGorrEE,  Okla,,  December  1,  1937. 
Hon.  Jo6H  Lez. 

Senator,  Washington.  D.  C: 
Your  domestic  allotment  plan  seems  to  be  the  way  out  for  the 
southern  farmer,  the  sxnall  bxLslnessman,  and  labor  in  general  In 
the  South.     We  tieartlly  endorse  the  bill. 

C.  H.  Weij)cn. 
W.  A.  Latmon. 

C.  P.   RUSHXNC. 

'  W.  ttL.  Wnjcrr. 

Dai.iash  Fautch. 


Maoeba.  Caltf.,  December  1.  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lis. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Pleise  oppose  Pope  bill.  I  favor  your  bill  Introducing  the  In- 
corporation of  domestic-allotment  program  with  subsidy  to  grow- 
ers on  proposition  of  each  man's  crop  equal  to  proportion  do- 
mestically consumed  out  of  entire  crop,  eliminating  all  produc- 
tion-control  features. 

Sheilman  Thobcas. 


Oklahoii£a  Crrr,  Okla..  November  30,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lex, 

Washington,  D.  C  : 

We  are  heartily  In  accord  with  your  domestic-allotment  plan  and 
trust  It  will  receive  support  necessary  for  its  passage. 

Pat  Poetel. 


M.UJERA,  Calit,  DcccTJiber  1,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee, 

Washington,  D  C: 
Please  oppose  Pope  bill.  I  favor  your  bill  Introducing  the  In- 
corporation of  domestic  allotment  program  with  subsidy  to  grow- 
ers or.  proposition  of  each  nian  s  crop  ccjual  to  proportion  domes- 
tically consumed  oui  of  enlixe  crop  eiiiiiinaung  ail  production 
control  features. 

V.  B.  Lewls. 


HAMToaD,  CALxy.,  December  2,  1937. 
Hon.  Josh  Lee, 

Senatorial  Building,  Washington.   D.   C: 
I  endorse  heartily  the  proposal   presented  by  yoia   based  on  do- 
mestic allotments.     This  country  will  support  this  plan. 

C.  E.  Johnson. 


GEANrrE,  Okla.,  December  1,  1337. 
Hon.  Josh  Lee, 

United  States  Sertate.  Washington,  D    C: 
The  domestic  allotment   plan   is  the   best  farm   bill   Introduced. 
It  will  return  many  farmers  from   the  relief  rolls  to  the  farm.     I 
urge  your  continued  supp>ort  of  same  and  hope  you  will  be  success- 
ful In  maklz%  It  a  law. 

Peajtk  Kottri. 


Galveston,  Tex.,  November  30,  1937. 
Hon.  Jo6H  L^, 

United  States  Senate,  Washingrton,  D.  C: 
Understand  that  you  are  Introducing  a  domestic  allotment  bill 
rteallnc  with  cotton  sltuatlcai.     Certainly  trust  that  it  will  prevail. 
TlilB  is.  In  my  of>lnlon.  a  scheme  which  can  be  of  Immediate  bene- 
fit to  the  farmers  with  the  least  harmful  long-range  effects. 

Haakis  Kkupkex. 


GKrENTOiK,  Tex.,  November  30,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Heartily  endorse  blU  providing   payment  to  farmers   on  cotton 
for  111  II I  MS  tic  ooDSumptlan  without  acreage  control.     Feel  this  best 
method  to  i>rotect  farmers,  also  oiu'  foreign  markets. 

Pacl  Facala. 
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Houston,  Tex.,  December  1,  1937. 

Senator  Josn  Lee, 

United  States  Senate: 
Congratulations   on   your   cotton  relief   bill.     May  you  be   suc- 
cessful. 

T.  J.  Caldwell. 

Lttbbock,  Tex.,  December  1,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Les, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Tlilnk  your  cotton  bill  allowing  subsidy  payments  on  domestic 
allotment  only  solution  to  otir  farm  problem  and  at  SAme  time  allow 
us  to  regain  our  foreign  markets  with  surplus  acreage.     Strongly 
recomn;end  Its  passage. 

I.  W.  Briscoe. 

Ltjbbock,  Tex.,  December  1,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee. 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Heartily  endorse  your  Ideas  cotton  bill  domestic  allotment  Indem- 
nity no  acreage  restrictions.    Believe  only  way  retain  our  position  In 
world  cotton  production  and  recover  world  market. 

K.  N.  Clapp. 

LtTBFOCK.  Tex.,  December  1,  1937. 
Senator  Jcsh  Lee, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Believe  this  section  strong  for  your  cotton  bill  favoring  subsidy 
payment  on  domestic  allotment  and  no  acreage  reduction. 

T.  L.  Patteeson. 

LtTBBOCK,  Tex.,  December  1.  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
In  our  opinion  your  cotton  bill   allowing  subsidy  pajmient  on 
domestic  allotment  only  solution  to  regain  foreign  martrets. 

T.  H.  Calvin. 

Houston,  Ttx.,  November  30.  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lek, 

Serwrte  Offi.ce  BuHding,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Compliment  you  on  your  able  exposition  of  absrurdltles  and 
Inequities  Senate  bill  2787.  You  are  on  right  track  In  advocacy 
domestic  allotment  with  compensatory  pajrments  on  proportion 
each  farm  crop  corresponding  to  proportion  whole  crop  domesti- 
cally consumed.  Tb.[s  formula  iweserves  employment  of  2,000.000 
cottcm-growlng  families,  a  large  pr(^>ortlon  of  which  will  be  thrown 
on  relief  if  Farm  Bxireau's  production -control  program  adopted. 
It  also  preserves  emplo3rment  of  several  hundred  thousand  people 
engaged  In  ginning,  compressing,  oU  milling,  stcfflng,  transporting, 
and  other  allied  activities.  In  my  c^lnlon.  Farm  Bureau  program 
would  wreck  southern  agriculture  and  the  South  as  a  whole  and 
would  have  serious  repercussions  elsewhere  by  forcing  Cotton  Belt 
Into  competition  with  North  and  West  In  other  products. 

Lamas  Flemxnc,  Jr. 


OErENTOLK,  Tex.,  November  30.  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Wish  to  encourage  you  in  your  fight  fox  bill  protecting  cotton 
farmers   under   domestic   allotment  plan,   leaving  acreage   imcon- 
trolled  to  protect  our  position  in  foreign  markets. 

L.  li.  Attwkul. 

Abilene,  Tkx.,  December  2,  1937. 

Hon.  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Speaking  not  as  an  Oklahoman,  my  legal  residence  being  Okla- 
homa, where  it  has  been  all  my  life,  but  as  one  interested  In  the 
cotton  industry  In  all  Its  phases,  I  fully  agree  with  your  domestic 
allotment  bill,  which  I  understand  you  propose  to  introduce.  Your 
plan  tjelng  undoubtedly  the  only  salvation  for  tbe  present  deplOT- 
able  conditions,  resulting  In  loss  of  foreign  markets,  to  the  detri- 
ment and  loss  of  the  American  producer.  I  hope  yoa  get  Elmeb 
Thomas  In  line  with  yoiir  views.    Please  show  him  thla  wire. 

W.  D.  Mazwelu 

ABTLEfTB,  Tex.,  December  2.  1937. 
Josh  Lee. 

United  States  Senator  of  OTcJahoma,  Wexhington,  D.  C: 
As  a  farmer  of  the  Abilene  territory,  I  heartily  endorse  and  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  proposed  domestic  allotment  plan  of  un- 
limited acreage,  no  prooeasing  tax,  and  same  soil-conservation 
program  as  present  one,  and  am  wiring  my  Congressman  and 
Senator  to  that  effect. 

R.  L.  Blans. 

Duncan,  Obxa.,  December  2,  1937. 
Hon.  JosR  Lee. 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washirigton,  D.  C: 
Congratulations  on  your  domestic  allotment  hUL    I  heartily  en- 
dorse same. 

Emmktt  ''^*t.t. 


Duncan.  Okia.,  December  2,  1937. 
Hon.  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  Office  Building.  WashiTigton.  D.  C: 
Fully  In  accord  with  your   domestic-allotment   bill   Introduced 
yesterday. 

A.  P.   BtTRNS, 

Dtncaw.  Okla.,  December  2,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee. 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D   C: 

Very  much  In  fa%-or  of  your  domestic-allotment  bill. 

WiLUAM  Peters. 

Ballincer,  Tex.,  December  2,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  Office  BuUding.  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  heartily  endorse  your  bill  for  adjustment  pavments  on  domestic 
quota  to  bring  the  farmers'   return  up  to  parity.     Trust   you  will 
meet  success  with  this  bill. 

C.  L.  Bakek. 


Duncan,  Okla.,  December  2.  1937. 
Hon.  Josh  Lee. 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C: 
HeartUy  endorse  your  domestic  allotment  bill  Introduced  yester- 
day. 

V.  L.  Browne. 

Obxahoma  Citt,  Okla.,  December  13,  1937. 
Hon.  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Have  telegraphed  Elmer  Thomas  asking  him  give  your  domestic 
allotment   farm    bCl   his   support.     Growers   income    must    not   bo 
cut  down  and  hope  your  substitute  farm  bill  wins  Senate  approval. 

W.  M.  Htnos. 

Oklahoma  Cttt,  Okla.,  December  14,  1937. 
Hon.  Josh  Lex, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Strongly  oppose  any  Government-control  program.     Have  wired 
Senator  Elmer  Thomas  to  endorse  your  domestic  idlotment  plan 
to  Senate  farm  bill. 

W.  P.    HULSERT. 

Dallas,  Tkx.,  November  30.  1937. 
Hon.  Josh  Lee: 

Understand  you  are  presenting  agricultural  bill  In  connection 
with  domestic  allotment  plan.  I  congratulate  you  and  wish  you 
success  in  your  tindertaking  as  this  is  the  only  sensible  way  to  help 
agriculture. 

Nathan  Adams. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  December  11,  1937. 
Senator  Josh  Lee, 

Senate  Office  BuUding: 
There  is  a  continually  growing  sentiment  In  this  territory  In 
favor  of  the  domestic  allotment  principle  of  your  amendment.  We 
feel  that  any  fixed  price  loan  Is  dangerous  and  against  the  best 
Interests  of  the  producer.  The  close  vote  on  reinstatement  House 
bill  indicates  decided  change  in  feeling.  The  Senate  committee 
bill  definitely  wotild  make  growers  income  less  than  this  year. 
Be  assured  that  your  bill  Is  gaining  friends  and  supporters  every 
day. 

C.  W.  Butler. 

Mr.  I^E.  Here  Is  a  letter  from  J.  E.  McDonald,  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  of  Texas,  which  I  also  ask  to  have 
included  in  the  Rxcord. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without  obJecUon,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Department  or  Acriculture, 

State  or  Texas, 
Washington.  D.  C,  November  30,  1957, 
Hon.  Josh  Lee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  Texas  commissioner  of  agriculture,  I  am  tre- 
mendously  Interested  In  the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  an  agricul- 
tural measiire  which  will  be  coostructlve  and  permanent  In 
character  and  which  will  give  to  each  American  farmer  his  equitable 
■hare  at  the  domestic  market,  upon  which  portion  he  will  receive  a 
parity  price. 

Any  agricultural  measvire  which  does  not  have  the  supj)ort  of  a 
price  structure  which  would  give  the  American  fanner  an  offset  to 
the  tarlfi  btirdens  will  prove  disappointing. 

Compulsory  Government  acreage  control  for  cotton  will  not  solve 
the  problem,  and  such  leglslaticHi  would  further  encourage  foreign 
production,  further  loss  of  foreign  markets,  and  further  unem- 
ployment of  cotton  growers. 

America  Is  no  longer  the  dominating  factor  In  cotton  production 
and  cotton  marketing,  as  you  will  see  by  the  annual  foreign  pro- 
duction of  recent  years: 
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In  1934  foreign  oountrles  prodxiced  13.3p0 

In  1935  fOTeign  countries  intxluced  lijapo 

In  1936  foreign  countries  produced  18. 

In  1037  It  is  estimated  tttst  foreign 
bales. 

With    continued    comp^llsor7    cotton- 
oouragement  of  foreign  production.  It  Is 
years  American  cotton  farmers  win  be 
a  tariff  barrier  to  prevent  foreign  cotton 
cooUng  to  America  to  compete   with 
American  mill   business. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  what  is  Icnown 
plan    for    agrlcxiltiire    offers   the    most 
sgrlculturai  problem;  and  It  Is  my  opinion 
Texas  fsrmera  who  understand  the 
would  provide  a  two-price  system  and  gl 
tectJon  now  enjoyed  by  manufacture 
walljt.  favor  and  approve  It. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  Senate  bill  278" 
States  Senate,  Is  Impracticable  and.  If 
the   farmer   adequate   benefits   protectio 
appointing  to  the  American  farmers, 
endeavor  to  have  the  Senate  pass  the 
agriculture  Instead  of  Senate  bm  2787 

The  domestic  allotment  plan.  If  adopt«|d 
administered,  would  meet  the  five 
Roosevelt     administration,     namely 
preservation  control ) ,  crop  insurance. 
normal  granary,  soil  conservation,  and 

Appreciating  your  ability  and  your 
fare,  I  am. 

Smcerely  yours, 

J.  S 
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M;DoNAiJ>,  CoTfimissioner. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Th< 
from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

ADDITIONAL  PSTITioif 

ICr.  DAVIS  presented  a  resolutloi 
Bethlehem   Lodge,  No.   1409,  Amalguna 
Iron.  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  Nort  b 
Pa.,  favoring  revision  of  present  rults 
emlng  W.  P.  A.  and  other  relief  agencies 
Industrial  workers  may  be  eligible  to 
works  ivojects  immediately  upon  the 
plants  OT  other  termination  of  emplosrfnent 
Inc  to  be  placed  on  the  relief  rolls, 
the  Committee  on  Apropriatlons. 


tl-e 
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ECICTJTIVl  SKSSiqW 

Mr.  BARKT.KY.    Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  some  further  discussion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
tbe  Senate  to  dispose  of  it  tonight. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and 
the  consideration  of  executive  busin< 
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Kxxcrmvx  msssacks  RtrstKEo 
•Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  L« 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  froi^ 
United  States  submitting  nomlna 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

(^r  nominations  this  day  received 
proceedings^) 

UPORTS  or  comarm  on  post 
Mr.  McKELLAR.  from  the  C(nnml 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the 
postmasters,  which  were  ordered  to 
Uw  Calendar. 

TRg  CALKmaAt 

The  PRESIDINO  O^ICEK.    If 
porta  of  committees,  the  clerk  win 
the  Executive  Calendar. 


(omcssioN 


iKtnlnai 


8SCUUTBS  AND  IXCHANCI 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  read  the 
Banes,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a 
and  Exchange  Commtsalop. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.     Without    objection,    the 
nnmlnation  is  oooflnoed. 
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tlon   of  John  W. 
of  the  Securitiea 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Jerome  N. 
Prank,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

POS-^MASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions of  postmasters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  that  the  nominations  of  post- 
masters on  the  Executive  Calendar  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
inations of  postmasters  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

That  concludes  the  Executive  Calendar. 

RECESS 

The  Senate  resumed  lecislative  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ""at  11  o'clock  and  6 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  December   16,   1937,   at   12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  receiv>cd  by  the  Senate  December  15 

(legislative  day  of  ^'ovember  16*,  1937 

AppOmTMENT.    BY   Tr.\NSFER,    IN   THE   ReGTJLAR    ARMT 
TO   ORDNANCE    DEPARTMENT 

Capt.  Theodore  Addison  "Weyher,  Corps  of  Engineers,  with 
rank  from  June  14,  1937. 

APPOrNTMENT   TO   TEMPORARY  RaNK   IN   THE   AlR   CORPS   IN   THX 

Regul.\r  Army 

Capt.  Courtland  Moshier  Brown  to  be  major  with  rank 
from  December  12,  1937. 


CONFIR^L^TI  ON3 
Executiv>e  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate  December  IS 

{legislative  day  of  Novcjnbcr  16),  1937 

SECtJRITIES   AND   E.XCHANGE   COMMISSION 

John  W.  Hanes  to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

Jerome  N.  Frank  to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

Postmasters 

CEORGIA 

Homer  Roy  Cobb,  Ball  Ground. 
Royce  G.  Braselton.  Braselton. 
Emma  S.  Brindle.  Surrency. 

IDAHO 

John  'W.  Hays,  Dubois. 

LOUTSXANA 

Joseph  Hugh  Goldsby,  Amite. 

MICHIGAN 

Robert  S.  Pish,  Big  Rapids. 
Maud  B.  Perham,  Lakeside. 
Edward  P.  Carpenter,  Levering. 
"William  B.  "Welles,  Marshall 
Leo  F.  Flynn,  New  Lothrop. 
George  W.  Francisco,  Newport. 
Eliiabeth  Trelber,  Norway. 
Mildred  Irene  Asher,  Orchard  Lake. 
Patrick  H.  Kane.  Port  Huron. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

EfBe  Adams  Brickhouse,  Columbia. 
Benjamin  P.  Bird,  Grover. 

OHIO 

Dora  H.  McGonagle,  Junction  City. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Washington  M,  Rltter,  Cope. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  15,  1937 

TTie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

ITie  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  by  searching  we  cannot 
find  Thee  out;  we  approach  toward  the  light,  but  Its  source 
and  glory  we  cannot  measure.     O  let  our  prayer  be  the 

eternal  within  us,  waiting  at  the  gates  of  the  invisible. 
Blessed  Lord,  brood  over  us  as  a  loving,  merciful  presence  as 
Thou  didst  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together  for  Joy 
over  man's  entrance  into  the  family  of  God.  Do  Thou  hold 
our  hands,  for  so  often  we  cannot  see  the  way  we  should 
go;  lead  us  that  we  may  own  no  will  but  Thine.  Grant 
that  we  may  touch  common  toil  and  dignify  It;  meet  weak 
and  wearied  people  and  help  them  and  sanctify  the  hard 
and  homely  things  of  life.  We  earnestly  pray  Thee  to  help 
us  to  where  the  Master's  mind  is  ours,  where  His  ideals  con- 
trol, where  His  motives  sway,  and  where  all  selfishness  has 
lost  its  power  to  rule.    In  His  holy  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
speech  delivered  by  Senator  "William  H.  Dieterich  at  the 
waterways  banquet  in  Chicago  on  December  3. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  subject  of  the  Civil  Sei-vice  Commission,  and  to  include 
a  short  letter  from  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  and 
my  answer  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecUon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIRO"7ICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  24,  1928,  the  late 
Speaker,  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  asked  me  to  deliver  a 
eulogy  upon  the  death  of  Hideyo  Noguchi,  which  I  did.  I 
have  received  many  requests  to  republish  that  address.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
by  publishing  the  speech  deUvered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
at  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  his  remarks  by  Inserting  the 
speech  referred  to  in  the  Record.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  ov^-n  remarks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  a  letter 
therein,  which  I  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  a  brief  commimication  which  I  have  re- 
ceivea  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remartcs  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  therein  an  Associ- 
ated Press  article  from  London,  dated  December  8, 
which  states  that  Mr.  MacQulsten,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
told  ParUament  that  msmy  British  women  prefer  American 
shoes,  but  that  they  are  denied  the  reduction  in  tariff  the 
member  asked  for.  This  shows  the  protection  other  coim- 
tries  are  giving  their  last  and  shoe  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployees. It  also  shows  appreciation  of  our  very  fine  Ameri- 
can shoes  by  English  women.    I  trust.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 


administration  will  be  equally  diligent  In  protecting,  by  tariff, 
industry  and  workers  in  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

BEITISH      WOMEN      DENIED      FAVORED      AMERICAN     SHOES KEDUCTTON      n* 

Dn-Y    IS    SOUGHT     PY    SCOT    IN    PAELIAMENT 

LoNBON.  December  8. — The  British  GoTemment  has  no  inten- 
tion of  reducing  tariff  on  American-made  women's  shoes  despite 
a  Scottish  member  of  Parliament's  protest  against  plnchlr.g  fuot- 
wear  made  in  Britain. 

F.  A.  MacQuisteii.  SccttLsh  Conservative,  told  PsiiMament  yes- 
terday  that   many   British    women  prefer    American   sl.oes 

He  asked  Oliver  Stanley,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
"whether  he  is  aware  that  many  women  In  this  country  {irei<T 
boots  and  shoes  made  in  the  United  States  of  America  jis  being 
more  in  conformity  with  and  less  liable  to  injure  the  lo  a  tlian 
those  made  in  this  country,  but  are  unable  U;  pi:rch;i.'^c  the  S4vme 
on  account  of  the  prohibitive  tariiT;  and  will  take  swp£  to  have 
the  tariff  reduced?" 

Mr.  Stanley  replied  tliat  any  varlatkm  In  the  irr.p  ir?  ci\;ty  on 
shoes  was  a  matter  for  couKideration  of  the  import  duties  advi.«cry 
committee. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Calendar  Wednesday. 
I  have  consulted  with  the  gentleman  from  California  !Mr. 
Le.^I,  chairman  of  the  committee  with  which  the  call  re.sts. 
He  and  his  committee  do  not  feel  that  they  are  prepared  to 
go  along.  F\irthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  intcnticn  to 
dispose  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  this  week,  even  thouph 
it  involves  a  Saturday  session,  or  possibly  night  sessions.  In 
order  that  we  may  gain  this  day,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  business  in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  today  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
there  is  no  quorum  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  makes 
the  point  of  order  that  there  is  no  quorum  present.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred  and 
ninety-three  Members  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  answer  to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  19] 


Blennann 

ColUns 

Kleberg 

Wallgren 

Boylan,  N.  T. 

CostcUo 

Lewis.  Md. 

Weaver 

Brooks 

Daly 

Maverick 

Whelchel 

Buckley.  N.Y. 

Gava^an 

Qulnn 

White.  Idaho 

CaldweU 

Goldsborough 

BelUy 

Wolfenden 

Carter 

Henmngs 

Towey 

Cole.  Md. 

Kerr 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  405  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

On  motion  by  Mrs.  Norton,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  were  dispensed  with. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRED  M.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  speech  delivered  by  our  friend  and  colleague  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Robert 

L.  DOUGHTON. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
lliere  was  no  objection. 
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Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 


resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  t  le  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  furthe-  consideration  of  the 
bill  (8.  2475)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  fair  labor 
standards  in  employments  In  and  ai^ecting  interstate  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  mrtion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Hoiise  resolved  itdelf  into  th^  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  tb  e  Union  for  the  further 


Mr.  McCoRKACK  in  the 


22. 


[  make  an  inquiry  if  it 

will  state  the  inquiry. 
It  seems  to  me  therf  Is  a  very  complicated 

different  from  any  I 


consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2475.  with 
chair. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentlewonan  will  state  it. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  what  point  in  the 
reading  of  the  bill  wlH  it  be  in  oner  for  me  to  offer  an 
amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  siitystitute  for  the  Senate 
bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  McCormacxI  .  The  Chair  feels  that 
ordinarily  on  bills  other  than  revei  ue,  appropriation,  and 
rivers  and  harbors  matters,  the  bill  Is  read  by  section  for 
amendment.  The  Chair  feels  consxained  to  follow  that 
practice.  In  answer  to  the  parliamej  itary  inquiry  the  Chair 
would  state  that  an  amendment  w>iild  be  in  order,  with 
the  proper  notice  of  intention  to  str  ke  out  other  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill,  U  the  amendment  is  adopted,  after  the 
Clerk  has  completed  reading  the  fipst  section  on  line 
page  2,  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  may 
is  proper? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman 

Mr.  SNELL. 
parUamentary  situation  here.     It  is 

have  ever  been  up  against  in  my  se  vice  here.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  pretty  definite  imders  anding  as  to  just  how 
we  are  going  to  consider  these  variqus  amendments  in  the 
clean  bill,  the  dirty  bill,  and  the  var 
first  place,  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  ajU  of  these  amendments 
which  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Je  rsey  spoke  of  last  night 
are  offered  as  committee  amendme4ts  or  personal  amend- 
ments? 

Mrs.  NORTON.  They  are  all  Inc^ded  in  the  committee 
Bxnendment. 

Mr.  SNELL.    They  win  be  offered  as  committee  amend 
ments? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Yes. 

Ii4r.  SNELL.  As  a  general  rule.  It,  t.  Chairman,  It  seems 
to  me  when  the  first  section  of  the  bi  1  Is  read,  ail  iserfecting 
amendments  should  be  considered  before  a  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substl  ute  is  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  in  an  rwer  to  the  gentleman's 
inquiry,  and.  of  course,  the  Chair  Is  making  no  ruling,  be- 
cause the  matter  Is  not  presented  tc  the  Chair  requiring  a 
ruling  at  this  time,  but  It  Is  the  opinl  m  of  the  Chair,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  change  that  opinion  1 '  a  direct  point  of  order 
is  raised  and  the  matter  Is  argued  ind  the  Chair  has  the 
benefit  of  the  argument,  that  it  woild  be  in  order  for  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  to  ol  'er  her  amendment  by 
way  of  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  b  11  after  the  reading  of 
the  first  section,  if  accompanied  witl  notice  of  intention  to 
strike  out  the  remaining  sectioos  of  the  Senate  bill  if  her 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  Either  th  it  or  the  gentlewoman 
could  wait  unUl  the  entire  Senata  m  has  been  read  for 
perfecting  amendments,  and  then  i  love  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  subsUtu  ie  the  new  bill. 

The  Chair  might  also  say  it  is  th  :  opinion  of  the  Chair 
at  this  time,  in  the  absence  of  the  d  rect  matter  being  pre- 
sented for  a  specific  ruUng,  that  If  i  le  gentlewoman  adopts 
the  method  which  the  response  of  Ut  e  Chair  would  indicate 
she  might  adopt,  the  first  section  of  the  bill  would  still  be 
optn  for  potecting  ameztdments  uhlle  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  is  pendin  i. 

Mr.  8NELL.  Tlien  after  the  subs  Jtute  Is  adopted,  pro- 
vided It  Is  adopted,  win  that  be  cozsidered  as  an  original 
bin.  M  far  as  amendments'  are  conce  ned? 
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move  that  the  House 


The  CHAIRMAN.  In  answer  to  that  inquiry,  and  again 
with  reservation,  the  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  that  would 
conclude  the  bill. 

The  Chair  might  also  state  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  if  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  should 
offer  an  amendment  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
there  could  be  pending  at  one  time  an  amendment  to  that, 
and  there  could  also  be  pending  one  substitute  to  her  amend- 
ment, with  one  amendment  to  the  substitute,  pending. 

Mr.  SNELL.  So  all  of  these  matters  woiold  he  pending 
at  the  same  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  could  happen. 

Mr.  BLAND.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Would  the  substitute  be  open  to  amend- 
ment with  like  benefit  and  privilege  as  if  it  were  the  origi- 
nally reported  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  response  to  the  gentleman's  Inquiry, 
the  Chair  will  state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  one 
substitute  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  will  be  in  order,  if  the  gentlewoman  offers 
her  amendment,  and  to  that  substitute  there  can  be  pend- 
ing at  one  time  one  amendment.  To  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  there  can  also  be  pending  one  amendment  at  a 
particular  time. 

Mr.  BLAND.  After  the  substitute  is  adopted,  will  that 
substitute  then  be  open  to  amendment  as  to  its  various 
sections? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  absence  of  a  direction  from  the 
Hoiise,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
would  feel  constrained  to  rule  that  it  would  not;  that  the 
adoption  of  the  substitute  would  preclude  further  amend- 
ment to  it. 

Mr.  BLAND.  In  that  event.  Mr.  Chairman,  amendments 
that  are  necessary  to  all  the  bills  would  be  precluded  and 
could  not  be  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Not  after  the  substitute  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Is  this  not  established:  That  when  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  offers  her  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute,  the  substitute  is  open  to  the  same 
amendments  and  substitutes  as  the  original  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  would 
occupy  the  same  status  as  an  amendment  offered  by  any 
other  Member. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     But  it  would  be  subject  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     It  would  be  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  RAYBLTIN.  That  is  my  inquiry.  It  is  subject  to  one 
amendment  at  a  time,  but  when  one  amendment  is  disposed 
of  It  is  then  subject  to  another  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Several  Members  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels  that  in  recognizing 
Members  to  submit  parliamentary  inquiries  the  Chair  should 
recognize  as  equally  as  possible  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
rise? 

Mr.  MAPES.    To  submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will  state  his  parUa- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Assuming  that  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  offers  her  committee  bill  as  a  substitute  at  the  end 
of  the  reading  of  the  flrst  section  of  the  Senate  bill,  will  it 
then  be  in  order  for  the  gentleman  from  California,  or 
some  other  Member,  to  offer  the  bill  which  he  has  introduced 
as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey,  and  thus  to  have  both  the  scncalled  American 
Federation  of  Labor  bill  and  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  pending  at  the  same  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTiat  could  be  done.  The  question,  of 
course,  as  to  what  substitute  will  be  pending  will  depend 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  Chair. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  rise? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.    To  submit  a  parUamentary  inquiry. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    The  genUeman  wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  I  understand  that  the  Chah"  has 
ruled  that  if  the  ioibstitute  is  adopted  it  is  read  as  one 
amendment  and  subject  to  amendment  in  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Prior  to  its  adoption  it  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Then,  I  submit  as  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  done,  that 
when  the  substitute  is  up  for  consideration 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will  state  which  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.     The  committee  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAI^f.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
permit  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.    Certainly.  - 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  In  other  words,  assuming  any  substi- 
tute that  is  pending  is  adopted 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  That  is  not  what  I  am  talking 
about;  I  am  talking  about  the  committee  substitute,  which 
Is  a  new  biU,  and  which  I  am  very  glad  the  Members  have 
been  furnished  with  this  morning,  that  we  may  have  it  for 
consideration. 

My  inquiry  and  my  request  is  that  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  committee  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rxile  as  an  original  bill. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McREYNOUDS.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  had  intended  to  submit  such  a  request 
myself. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
joins  in  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
permit  an  Inquiry? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.    Certainly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah"  might  say  that  there  is 
nothing  pending  at  the  present  time.  WiU  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  again  submit  his  request? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  is  pending  that  it  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule  section  by  section  as 
an  original  biU. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  ChahTnan,  If  the  gentleman  from 
Termessee  wiU  yield,  that  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels  that  it  would  be  better 
procedure  to  wait  utitil  the  amendment  is  offered  before  sub- 
mitting any  request,  relating  to  the  amendment  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  or  any  other  Member  might 
offer. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest at  the  present  time. 

Several  Members  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair,  as  stated  before,  desires  to 
recognize  as  equally  as  possible  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle;  that  is,  the  Democrats  and  the  RepubUcans.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  rise? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  In  the  event  that  none  of  the  substitutes 
are  adopted,  how  many  bills  will  then  be  before  the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  which  the 
Chair  will  pass  upon  when  occasion  arises. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  substitute  which  may  be  offered  for  the  pending 
bUl  and  adopted  shall,  when  adopted,  be  open  to  amendment 
as  though  it  were  the  original  bill. 

ITie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  already  suggested  to  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee  [Mr.  McRrvifOLosj.  who  pro- 
pounded a  simUar  unanimous-consent  request,  that  the 
gentleman  withhold  temporarily  his  request. 

Mr.  BLAND.  I  pi  efer  to  submit  mine  now  as  to  the  offer- 
ing of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  exercises  the  right  of  de- 
clining to  recognize  the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Can  the  rules  of  the  House  be  changed 
or  suspended  by  unarumous  consent  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has  asked  a  very  im- 
portant inquiry.  It  was  for  that  reason  the  Chair  suggested 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  that  he  hold  in  abeyance 
his  unanimous-consent  request  until  an  amendment  was 
pending,  because  the  Chair,  while  not  making  a  specific 
ruling,  recognizes  a  distinction  between  the  reading  of  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  a  proposed 
amendment  and  reading  it  after  its  adoption.  Does  th^t 
answer  the  gentleman's  inquiry? 

Mr.  MICHENER.    It  does. 

The  regular  order  was  demanded. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  before  me 
two  copies  of  the  bill  S.  2475,  Union  Calendar  No.  535.  While 
the  two  copies  are  identical,  they  vary  according  to  pages 
and  lines.  It  is  important  for  those  who  desire  to  offer 
amendments  to  know  wliich  copy  the  Clerk  wUl  read  from. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  try  to  be  as  fair  as  pos- 
sible to  aU  Members.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ellenbogen]  the  Clerk 
WiU  proceed  to  read  the  Senate  bill.  Of  course,  the  Chair 
has  no  control  over  amendments  which  may  be  offered  or 
what  situation  might  develop  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of 
amendments.  The  Clerk  will  read  from  the  Senate  bUl  and 
will  proceed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  CHAmMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.  My  understanding  of  the  5-minute  rule 
is  that  each  section  of  the  Senate  biU  now  before  us  wiU  be 
read  by  the  Clerk.  As  each  section  is  read  amendments  will 
be  offered.  Is  it  the  purpose  to  submit  an  entirely  new  biU 
after  the  reading  of  the  first  section,  and  may  that  be  done 
under  the  5-minute  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  unable  to  advise  the  gen- 
tleman as  to  what  will  occur.  The  Chair  has  answered 
certain  parUamentary  inquiries  and  has  undertaken  to  con- 
vey as  much  information  as  possible.  The  Chair  has  stated 
that  in  his  opinion,  after  the  reading  of  the  first  section,  it 
would  be  in  order,  if  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  de- 
sires, to  offer  an  amendment  which  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  entire  biU,  with  an  accompanying 
notice  to  move  to  strike  out  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  m- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  The  Chairman  has  Just  stated  that 
after  commencement  of  the  reading  of  the  bill  and  after 
the  flrst  section  has  been  read,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  may  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  flrst  sec- 
tion of  the  biU.  During  the  pendency  of  her  amendment  a 
substitute  may  be  offered  for  her  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's  understanding  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  WIU  that  substitute  have  to  be  acted 
upon  flrst  before  another  substitute  can  be  offered  to  the 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  substitute  will  have  to  be  disposed 
of  before  another  substitute  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  the  matter  is  cleared  up.  There  will  be  two  substi- 
tutes pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  Senate  biU. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  other  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment. 


Klucuuiucuv  are  coacemear 
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Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  What  the  Chair  intended 
to  say,  and  probably  did  say.  was  that  the  substitute  for 
the  amendment  would  have  to  be  dii  posed  of  before  another 
substitute  may  be  oCTered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  correc;.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
impression  that  Is  what  the  Chair  jtated  and,  if  the  Chair 
did  not  say  so.  he  intended  to  say  jtisi  that. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.    Bdr.  Chairma  n.  I  have  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  within  th(  discretion  of  the  Chair 
to  recognize  the  gentleman.  The  Chair  will  continue  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Calif oi  nia. 

Mr.  DOCKWEII^R.  Mr.  Chaiman,  I  hope  the  Chair 
will  be  considerate  of  me  because  i;  is  common  knowledge 
in  this  House  that  I  propose  to  offer  i  substitute.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  make  a  5-minute  sieech  on  the  subject.  I 
have  not  been  given  the  opportunity.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  the  result  of  a  general  conspi:  -acy  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemai .  I  am  sure,  is  not  inti- 
mattng  that  the  Chair  has  not  beer  and  will  not  be  fair  to 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

The  regular  order  was  demanded. 

Mr.  IXJCKWEILER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  nay  say  that  after  this 
parliamentary  Inquiry  of  the  gentle  nan  from  California  he 
will  recognla  another  Member  to  pi  opound  a  parliamentary 
taiqutry.  The  gentleman  from  Calif  jmia  [Mr.  Dockwdler] 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  As  soon  as  t  he  first  substitute  is  dis- 
pooed  of  before  the  amendment  to  lie  section  is  considered 
another  substitute  may  be  proposed^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  first  substitute  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  frc  m  New  Jersey  is  disposed 
of  adversely  another  substitute  will  1  e  in  order. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamen- 
tary inqtiiry.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Woi  Id  the  substitute  amend- 
ment or  any  substitute  amendment  t  hereto  be  read  under  the 
5-minute  rxile? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Not  unless  the  Committee  so  orders. 

Mr.  RAYBURN  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  ma; '  state  he  welcomes  these 
parliamentary  inquiries  at  this  time .  t)ecause  they  may  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  about  a  bettir  understanding  of  the 
probable  procedure.  The  Chair  is  rery  pleased  to  have  the 
Inquiries  made.  The  Chair  has  no  lesire  to  curtail  the  pro- 
pounding of  parliamentary  inquiries  unless  the  Committee 
acts  otherwise,  and  the  Chair  is  limply  the  agent  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlanan  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Ratvuui]. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  it  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Chair  to  recognze  Members  for  parlia- 
mentary inquiries  on  and  on.  but  '.  was  going  to  suggest  it 
might  expedite  the  matter  if  we  beg  in  the  reading  of  the  bill. 
with  the  parliamentary  inquiries  being  made  when  the  par- 
ticular situations  may  arise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  believes  that  would  be  the 
more  orderly  procedure.  However,  the  Chair  does  not  feel 
he  should  undertake  to  compel  sucfi  a  course  under  present 
conditions. 

Mr.  CURLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentlema  i  will  state  it 


Mr.  CURLEY.    Last  night  when 


object  to  the  request  of  the  gentle  »?oman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  NoKTONl  I  asked  whether  an  unendment  I  proposed  to 
Introduce  would  be  precluded  froci  being  offered,  and  the 
Speaker's  answer  was  "no."  My  in  julry  now  Is  whether  my 
amendment,  which  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  substitute  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  Intends  to  offer,  will  be  in  <|rder  before  the  adoption 
of  her  amendment? 


II 


I  reserved  the  right  to 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  repeat  what  he  has 
already  stated  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader:  That 
there  can  be  pending  al  one  time  one  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  may  offer,  a  substitute  to  her 
amendment,  and  one  amendment  to  the  subc;titute.  The 
gentleman  may  offer  his  amendment,  but  there  can  be  only 
one  amendment  lo  the  anriendnient  pending  at  one  time. 

Mr.  WOOD.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  bebeve  Roberts'  Rules  of 
Order,  under  which  we  are  working,  provides,  and  it  is  my 
understanding — and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  also 
the  understandmg  of  the  Chair— that  when  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  presents  her  amendment  as  a  substitute  in 
the  shape  of  an  amendment,  next  in  order  will  be  an  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment,  or  a  sub.'stitute.  If  an  amendment 
to  her  amendment  is  submitted,  then  is  it  not  in  order  to 
submit  imnvediately  a  substitute  amendment,  and  then,  after 
the  submission  of  such  substitute  amendment,  the  next  and 
last  thing  in  order  is  an  amendment  to  the  substitute? 
Further,  all  these  four  propositions  may  be  pending  at  the 
same  time.  If  an  amendment  is  presented  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  and  is  defeated, 
then  another  amendment  is  m  order,  but  no  other  amend- 
ment is  in  order  until  such  amendment  is  disposed  of.  If 
the  amendment  to  her  amendment  is  disposed  of,  then  an- 
other amendment  or  a  substitute  is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     That  is  the  Chair's  understanding  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Chair  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  does  not  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  purpose. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Black- 
Connery  Fair  Labor  Staxidard.s  .\ct  of  1937. 

P.MiT   I — Legislative    DECLARAnnN;    Detixitions;    L.\bor    Staj*d.*rds 

Board 
lecislatt\t;  dexh-ar-^tton 

Sec-tt-in  L  (a)  The  emplo\Tnpnt  of  workers  under  substandard 
labor  conditions  in  occupations  in  interstate  commerce,  in  the 
prodTictlon  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce,  or  otherwise  directly 
affecting  interstate  commerce  lU  causes  interstate  commerce  and 
the  channels  and  instrumentalities  of  interstate  commerce  to  be 
used  to  spread  and  perpetuate  among  the  workers  of  the  several 
States  conditions  detrimental  to  the  physical  and  economic  health, 
efficiency,  and  well-being  of  such  workers;  i2)  directly  burdena 
Interstate  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  Interstate  com- 
merce: (3)  constitutes  an  unfair  m.ethod  of  competition  in  inter- 
state commeirce;  (4)  leads  to  labor  disputes  directly  burdening 
and  obstructing  Interstate  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods 
in  interstate  commerce;  and  (5)  directly  interferes  with  the  orderly 
and  fair  marketing  of  goods  in  interstate  commerce. 

(b)  The  correction  of  such  conditions  directly  affecting  Inler- 
Btate  commerce  requires  that  the  Congress  exercise  its  legislative 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  by  prohibit- 
ing the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  goods  produced  under 
substandard  labor  conditions  and  by  providing  for  the  elimination 
of  substandard  labor  conditionB  In  occupations  In  and  directly 
affecting  interstate  conunerce. 

Mr.  LANHAM  'interrupting  the  reading  of  the  bill).  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  much  prefer  that  any 
parliamentary  inquiry  be  submitted  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  section. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the  section  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  am.endment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  pending  bill,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk,  with  notice  that  if  it  is  agreed  to,  as  the  subse- 
quent sections  of  the  bill  are  read  I  will  move  to  strike 
them  out. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Norton  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
down  to  and  including  all  of  section  1  of  Senate  2475,  and  litsert 
In  Ueu  thereof  tbe  following  as  a  siibstitute  for  the  Senate  bill: 

"Tliat  tLls  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  at 
1337. 
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-Lecxslatt.-e   Decxaratton:    Dd'imitions;    Wagx   and   Hocb 
DivistoN  or  Departmsnt  of  Labor 
"legislatut:  declaration 

"Section  1.  (a)  Tte  employment  of  workers  under  subetandard 
labor  conditions  In  occupations  in  Interstate  commerce.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  foi'  interstate  conunerce,  or  otherwise  directly 
affecting  Interstate  commerce  (1)  causes  interstate  commerce  and 
the  channels  and  instrumentalities  of  Interstate  commerce  to  be 
used  to  spread  and  perpetuate  among  the  workers  of  the  several 
States  conditions  detrimental  to  the  physical  and  economic  health, 
efnclency,  and  well-being  of  such  workers;  (2)  directly  burdens  in- 
terstate commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  Interstate  com- 
merce; (3)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  inter- 
stfite  commerce:  (4)  leads  to  labor  disputes  directly  burdening  and 
obstructing  Interstate  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  In- 
terstate commerce:  and  (5)  directly  Interferes  with  the  orderly  and 
fair  marketing  of  goods  In  interstate  commerce. 

"(b)  The  correction  of  such  conditions  directly  affecting  inter- 
state commerce  requires  that  the  Congress  exercise  Its  legislative 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  by  prohlblt- 
mg  the  shipment  In  interstate  commerce  of  goods  produced  under 
substandard  labor  conditions  and  by  providing  few  the  elimination 
of  substandard  labor  conditions  In  occupatlona  In  and  directly 
affecting  Interstate  commerce. 

"UEEINITXONS 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  As  used  In  this  act  unless  tlie  context  otherwise 
requires — 

"(1)  Person'  includes  an  Individual,  p>artnership.  association, 
corporation,  business  trust,  receiver,  trustee,  tnistee  in  bankruptcy, 
or  liquidating  or  reorganizing  agent. 

'•(2)  'Interstate  commerce'  means  trade,  commerce,  transporta- 
tion, transmission,  or  communication  among  the  several  States  or 
from  any  State  to  amy  place  outside  thereof. 

••(3)  'State'  mean'-  any  State  of  the  United  States  or  the  Ertstrict 
of  Colvunbia  or  any  Territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  'Administrator"  means  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  created  by  section  3  of  this  act. 

"(5)  'Occupation'  means  an  occupation,  Industry,  trade,  or  busi- 
ness, or  branch  thereof  or  class  of  work  or  craft  therein  In  which 
persons  are  gainfully  employed. 

"(6)  'Employer'  Includes  any  person  acting  directly  or  Indirectly 
In  the  Interest  of  an  employer  In  relation  to  an  employee  but  shall 
not  include  the  Umted  States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  labor  organizaUon  (other  than  when  acting  as  an 
employer),  or  anyone  acting  In  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of 
such  labor  organization. 

"(7)  Employee'  includes  any  Individual  employed  or  suffered  or 
permitted  to  work  by  an  employer,  but  shall  not  Include  any  person 
emploved  In  a  bona  fide  executive,  administrative,  professional,  or 
local  retailing  capacity,  or  any  person  employed  In  the  capacity  of 
outside  salesman  (as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited  by 
regulations  of  the  Administrator)  nor  shall  'employee'  Include  any 
person  employed  as  a  seaman;  or  any  railroad  employee  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Hours  of  Service  Act  (U.  S.  C,  title  45,  ch.  3); 
or  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom  the  Interstate  Ck^mmerce 
Comrrilsplon  has  power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act.  1935  (U  S.  C  .  1934  ed.,  tlUe  49,  ch.  8)  :  Provided, 
hcncever.  That  the  wage  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  such  carriers  by  motor  vehicle:  or  any  air  transport 
emplovee  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  approved  April  10.  1936;  or  any  person  employed  In  the  taking 
of  fish,  sea  foods,  or  sponges;  or  any  person  employed  In  agriculture. 
As  used  in  this  act,  the  term  'agriculture'  Includes  farming  In  all 
Its  branches  and  among  other  things  Includes  the  cultivation  and 
tillage  of  the  soil,  dairying,  forestry,  horticulture,  market  garden- 
ing, and  the  cultivation  and  growing  of  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts, 
nursery  products,  ferns,  flowers,  bulbe,  livestock,  bees,  and  poultry, 
and  further  Includes  the  definition  contained  In  subdivision  (g)  of 
section  15  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Marketing  Act,  approved  Jime  15, 
1929.  as  amended,  or  any  other  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modity, tmd  any  practices  performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as 
an  Incident  to  such  farming  operations,  including  delivery  to 
market.  Independent  contractors  and  their  employees  engaged  in 
transporting  farm  products  from  farm  to  market  are  not  persons 
employed  In  agrlctilture. 

"(8)  'Oppressive  wage'  means  a  wage  lower  than  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  declared  by  order  of  the  Administrator  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4. 

"(9)  'Oppressive  workweek"  means  a  workweek  (or  workday) 
longer  than  the  applicable  maximum  workweek  declared  by  OTder  of 
the  Administrator  under  the  provisions  of  section  4. 

"(10)  'Oppressive  child  labor'  means  a  condition  of  employment 
under  which  (A)  any  employee  (as  defined  tn  this  act  to  exclude 
employees  In  agriculture)  under  the  age  of  16  years  Is  employed  by 
an  employer  (other  than  a  parent  or  a  person  standing  In  place  of  a 
parent)  in  any  occupation,  or  (B)  any  such  employee  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  18  years  is  employed  by  an  employer  (other  than  a 
parent  or  a  person  standing  in  place  of  a  parent)  In  any  occupation 
which  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  shall  from  time  to  time  by  order  declare  to  be  particularly 
hazardous  for  the  employment  of  such  children  or  detrimental  to 
their  health  or  weU-belng;  but  oppressive  child  labor  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  exist  by  virtue  cA  the  emoloyment  m  any  occupation  of 


any  person  with  respect  to  whom  the  fmploy<ir  shall  have  on  file  a 
certificate  Issued  and  held  pursuant  to  the  wgulatlon  of  \he  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  certifying  that  suct  person  is  itbove  tlie 
oppressive  child-labor  age  Tlie  Chief  of  the  Children's  Buieau  shall 
provide  by  regulation  or  by  order  that  the  em]3loyment  of  employees 
under  the  age  of  16  years  in  any  occupation  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  oppres-sive  chUd  labor  li  and  to  the  extent  that  'he  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  determines  tliat  such  employment  is  con- 
fined to  penod.s  which  wlH  not  Interfen*  with  their  schooling  and  to 
conditions  which  v. ill  not  interfere  with  their  health  and  »ell-belrig. 
"(11)  'P-'.bstandard  labor  condition  means  a  condition  cf  cm- 
plo>Tnen'  "nH«>r  which  (A)  any  emplojee  Is  employed  at  an  oppres- 
sive WHt:e.  or  (B)  any  employee  Is  employed  for  an  opprestive 
workweek-  or  (C)   oppressive  child  labor  exlst..^. 

"(12)  'Pair  labor  standard'  means  a  condition  of  errrl<^yment 
under  which  (A)  no  employee  is  employed  at  an  oppressive  wage: 
or  (B)  no  employee  is  employed  for  an  oppressive  workweek,  or 
(C)  no  oppressive  child  labor  exists. 

"(13)  'Labor  standard  order'  mean;;  an  order  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  section  4.  6.  or  8  of  this  fkct. 

"(14)  "Goods'  means  goods  (including  ships  and  maiine  equip- 
ment), wares,  products,  commodities,  merchandise,  or  articles  or 
subjects  of  commerce  of  any  character,  or  any  part  or  ingredient 
thereof,  but  shall  not  mean  goods  after  their  delivery  into  the 
actual  physical  possession  of  the  ultimate  consumer  thereof  other 
than  a  producer,  manufacturer,  or  processor  thereof. 

"1 15)  "Unfair  goods'  means  goods  tn  the  production  of  which 
employees  have  been  employed  In  any  occupation  under  any  sub- 
standard labor  condition,  or  any  goc'ds  produced  in  whole  or  In 
part  by  convicts  or  prisoners  except  convicts  or  prL'^oners  on  parole 
or  on  probation,  or  Inmates  of  Federal  penal  or  correctional  Institu- 
tions producing  goods  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

"(16)  'Pair  goods'  means  goods  In  the  production  of  which  no 
employees  have  been  employed  in  any  occupation  under  any  sub- 
standard labor  condition. 

"(17)  'Produqgd'  means  produced,  manufactured,  mined,  han- 
dled, or  in  any  other  manner  worked  on;  and  for  the  purpo>es  of 
this  act  an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  bee.ri  eugat;cd  m  the 
production  of  goods  If  such  employe*'  was  employed  in  producluK, 
manufacturing,  mining,  hsxidling.  t;-aixsportiug,  or  in  any  olLer 
maruier  working  on  such  good-s.  or  :.n  any  process  or  (Occupation 
necessary  to  the  production  thereof. 

'"(18)  'Sale'  or  'sell'  Includes  any  sale,  exchange,  contract  to 
sell,  coiisi^'iiment  for  s:ile.  .■■hipm.ent  for  sale,  or  otncr  disposition. 
"(19)  'To  a  substantial  extent'  means  not  casually,  sporadically, 
or  accidentally  but  a.s  a  sciilod  or  recurrent  characteristic  of  ihe 
matter  or  occupation  described,  or  of  a  jjortion  thereof,  which  need 
not  be  a  large  or  preponderant  jxirtion  thereof. 

"(20)  The  term  "person  employed  In  agriculture'  as  used  In  this 
act.  insofar  as  It  shall  refer  to  fresh  fruiu  or  vt;getable.s.  shall  In- 
clude persons  employed  within  the  trea  of  production  engafe-id  in 
preparuig,  packing,  or  storing  such  fre^ih  fruits  or  vetjetable.-  in 
their  raw  cr  natuial  state. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  proof  that  any  employee  was 
employed  under  any  substandard  la>or  condition  In  any  factory, 
mill,  workshop,  mine,  quarry,  or  other  place  of  employment  wliere 
goods  were  produced,  within  90  days  prior  to  tlie  remo\al  of  such 
gCKxis  therefrom  (but  not  eiirUei  thar,  120  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  acO.  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  i;ocds  were 
produced  by  such  employee  employed  under  such  substatidard  labor 
condition. 

"(c)  All  wage  and  hour  regtilatlons  under  the  provisions  of  thlB 
act  shall  apply  to  workers  without  regard  to  sex. 

"ADMINISraATTVE    ACENCT 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
a  'Wage  and  Hour  Division  which  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  an 
Administrator,  to  be  known  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Admlmstrator) .  The 
Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  administer 
all  the  provisions  of  this  act  except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided and  his  determinations  and  labor-standard  orders  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review  by  any  other  person  or  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

"(b)   The  Administrator  and  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Btireau, 
under  plans  developed  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
State    agencies    charged    with    the    administration    of    State    labor 
laws,  may  utilize  the  services  of  State  and  local  agencies,  officers, 
and  employees  administering  such  laws  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law  may  reimburse  such  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, officers,  and  employees  for  their  servlcjes  when  performed  lox 
such  purposes. 
"(c)   The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the  civil -service   laws, 
I    appoint  such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
I    functions    and    duties    of    the    Administrator    and   shall    fix    their 
salaries    In    acscordance    with    the    Classification    Act    of    1923,    as 
amended.     The  Administrator  may  establish   and  utilize  such  re- 
I    glonal.  local,  or  other  agencies,  and  utilize  such  voluntary  and  un- 
;    compensated  services,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed.     In  ail 
1    litigation  the  Administrator  shall  be  represented  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  by  such  attorney  or  attorneys  as  he  may  designate.    In 
I   the  appointment,  selecUon,  classification,  and  promotion  of  officers 
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and  employees  of  the  Administrator 
Uon  sball  be  permitted  or  given  « 
potntmesta  and  promotions  ahall  be 
at  merit  and  efflcleney. 

"(d)  The  prindpei  olBce  of  the 
District  of  CoIumbU  but  he  may 
in  any  other  place. 

"(e)  The   Administrator   Ehall   submli 
report  to  the  Congrees  corerlng  the 
the   preceding   year   and   Including 
recommendations  for  fiuther  legislation 
matters  covered  by  this  act  as  he  may  "^ 
"Pact  n — EsTASLOHicxifT  or 


political  test  or  qualiflca- 

conslcieratlon,  but  all  such  ap- 

and  made  on  the  basis 


glv^n 

Administrator  shall  be  In  the 
any  or  all  of  his  powers 


ezerciie 


flid 

PiU» 


"Mnmnnc-wAca  Aifo  MAxnrtni -Hova 


crea  ;e 


wiiges 

tlie 


an! 


"Swc.  4.  (a)  Whereas  wages   paid   In 
freatly  between  Industries  and 
as  lew  as  tS  or  lees  {ler  week;  and 

"Whereas  hours  of  labor  In  Interstate 
between  Industries  and  throughout  the 
as  B4  hours  per  week;   and 

"Whereas   such    wide   variations 
employers   who  wish   to  pay   decent 
working  botira;  and 

"Whereas  the  workers  who  receive 
the  longest  hours  have  been  and  now 
wage  or  decent  working  hours  by 
Ing  with  their  employers;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  necessary  for  the  de 
merce  and  the  protection  of  American 
that  substandard  wages  and  hours  be 
Industry  and  business;  but 

"Whereas  It  is  Lmp>osslble  to  achieve 
abrupt  change  so  drastic  that  It  might 
can  Industry  and  American  workers, 
to  achieve  such  resulU  cauUovisly.  care 
ance  and  dislocation  of  business  and 

"It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this 
wage    and    maximum -hour    standards, 
health.  eOctency.  and  general  well-belnf 
able  operation  of  American  business  so 
economically  feasible,  and  without 
diminishing  In  any  way  the  right  of  e 
tlvely  In  order  to  obtain  a  wage  In 
mum  under  this  act  or  to  obtain  a 
than  the  applicable  maximum  under 

"(b)   Having  regard  to  such  policy 
substantial  number  of  employees  In 
at  wages  and  hours  Inconsistent  with 
living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency. 
Administrator  shall  appoint  a  wage 
aider  and  recommend  a  minimum-wage 
day  and  workweek,  or  both,  as  the  cast 
such  occupation  which  shall  be  as  ne 
cally  feasible  to  maintain  such 
viiUd.  hotcet-rr.  That  no  such 
refT»ect  to  occupations   In  which   no 
40  cents  per  hour  or  works  mere  than 

"(c)  Such  committee  shall  be  com 
persons  representing  the   employers 
occupation,  and  of  not  more  than  thre^i 
resfuting  the  public,  one  of  whom  shall 
Persons  representing  the  employers  and 
BO  far   as   practicable  from   nominatlods 
and  employees,  or  organizations  thereol 
geographic  regions  which  may  be 
Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  such  wag^ 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  the 
ahall  require  a  vote  of  not  less  than  a 
Members  of  a  wage  and  hour  committee 
able  comi^nsatlon  to  be  fixed  by  the 
actually  spent  In  the  work  of  the 
TMMonable  and  necessary  traveling  and 
supplied  with  adequate  stenographic 

"(d)  The    Admlnlstratjg    ahall 
promptly  upon  Its  appointment  such 
may  have  available  on  the  matter      ' 
to  be  brought  before  the  wage  and 
whom  the  Administrator  deems  material 
mlttee  may  summon  other  witnesses 
trator  to  furnish  additional  InXormatioi 

"(e)  In  recommending  a  minimum 
aider  among  oth^  relevant 
eoat  of  llTlzig;    (2)   the  wages  paid  by 
tlon  to  be  covered  by  the  order 
who  voluntarily  maintain  reasonable 
(3)   the  wuftm  eatabUabed  in  similar 
Uve   labor    afreements    negotiated 
pki3re«s  by  repreaentatlvea  of  their 
notnlc  conditions;  (5)  the  relative  cost 
points  of  produetton  to  consuming 
value  of  the  senlcea  rendered:   and  ( 
of  mantifacturlng  oocaaloned  by 
operating  conrtltlona.  or  other  factors 
pstiductlon. 

"(f)  In  recommending  a  maximum 
rkveek,  a  committee  shall  consider 


Interstate    Industries   vary 
througllout  the  Nation,   reaching 


ndustrles  also  vary  greatly 
Nation,  reaching  as  high 


lowest  wages  and  work 

unable  to  obtain  a  living 

Individual  or  collective  bargain - 


ve  opment  of  American  com- 
workers  and  their  families 
•llmlnated  from   interstate 


ajly 

minimum 

conunltt4  es 


pojed 

and 


recomme:  iclations 


hoitr 


vage 
etrcumstas  ces 


establi  ^Ing 


be1  ween 
on  a 


varying 


December  15 


annually   In   January    a 
of  the  Administrator  for 

Information,    data,    and 
In  connection   with  the 

advisable. 
LABoa  Staxsards 


vmfalr    competition   for 
and   maintain   decent 


ai  d 


Ini  lustry : 


lnt<  rf  erlng 
f  einp] 
excess 

shorter 
tMs 
and 
any 


and 


siich  resxilts  arbitrarily  by  an 

do  serious  injury  to  Amerl-. 

it  Is  therefore  necessary 

;  ully.  and  without  dLsturb- 

:  Noa^  therefore, 
act  to  establish  minlmum- 
at    levels    consistent    with 
of  workers  and  the  profit- 
far  as  and  as  rapidly  as  is 
with.  Impeding,   or 
^iployees  to  bargain  colleo- 
of  the  applicable  mini- 
workday  or  workweek 
act. 

upon  a  finding  that  a 
occupation  are  employed 
the  minimum  standard   of 
ind  general  well-being,  the 
hour  committee  to  con- 
rate  for  a  maximum  work- 
may  be,  for  employees  in 
adequate  as  is  economl- 
stundard  of  living:   Pro- 
shall  be  appointed  with 
ehiployee  receives  less   than 
10  hours  per  week. 

of  am  equal  number  of 
the   employees    in   such 
disinterested  persons  rep- 
be  designated  as  chairman, 
employees  shall  be  selected 
submitted   by   employers 
having  due  regard  to  tha 
■ned,   in  such  occupation, 
and  hour  committee  shall 
of  such  committee 
iQaJorlty  of  all  its  members, 
shall  be  entitled  to  reason- 
^dmlnist^ator  for  each  day 
la  addition  to  their 
3ther  expenses  and  shall  be 
clerical,  and  other  assistance. 
to    such    a    committee 
data  as  the  Administrator 
to  it,  and  shall  cause 
cc«nmlttee  any  witnesses 
A  wage  and  horn*  com- 
3r  call  upon  the  Admlnls- 
to  aid  in  its  deliberations, 
a  committee  shall  con- 
the  following:    (1)    The 
employers  in  the  occupa- 
such  minimum  wage 
tnlnimimi  wage  standards; 
qccupatlons  throtigh  collec- 
employers    and    em- 
chooslng;    (4)    local   eco- 
of  transporting  goods  from 
n^kets;    (6)    the  reasonable 
)    differences  in  unit  costs 
local  natural  resources. 
entering   Into  the   cost   of 


ccHnntilttee 


subr  lit 


ref<  rred 


workday  and  a  maxlmimi 
among  other  relevant  cir- 


cumstances the  following:  (1>  The  hours  of  employment  observed 
by  employers  in  the  occupation  to  be  covered  by  th<^  order  estab- 
lishing such  maximum  workday  and  workweek,  who  voluntarily 
maintain  a  reasonable  maximum  workday  and  workweek;  (2)  the 
hours  of  employment  established  in  similar  occupations  through 
collective  labor  agreements  negotiated  between  employers  tmd 
employees  by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing;  and  (3)  the 
number  of  persons  seeking  employment  in  the  occupation  to  be 
subject  to  the  order  establishmg  such  maximum  workday  and 
workweek. 

"(g)  A  committee's  jurisdiction  to  recommeiid  labor  standards 
shall  not  include  the  power  to  recommend  minimum  wages  in 
excess  of  40  cents  per  hour  or  a  maximum  workweek  of  less  than 
40  hours,  but  higher  minimum  wages  and  a  shorter  maximum 
workweek  fixed  by  collective  bargaining  or  otherwise  shall  be 
encouraged;  it  being  the  objective  of  this  act  to  raise  the  existing 
wages  m  the  lower  wage  groups  so  as  to  attain  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable a  minimum  wi^ge^of  40  cents  per  hour  without  curtailing 
opportunities  for  employment  and  without  di-sturbance  and  dislo- 
cation of  business  and  industry,  and  a  max. mum  workweek  of  40 
hours  without  ctxrtaillng  earning  power  and  without  reducing 
production. 

"(h)  Unless  the  Administrator  finds  that  the  standards  reccm- 
mended  by  a  wage  and  hour  committee  have  been  made  witliout 
due  consideration  of  the  factors  enum.Tated  in  this  section  he  shall 
set  down  for  public  hearing  pursuant  to  .-.oction  10  a  propcsed 
order  containing  such  standards  together  with  such  resulations 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  nere>wsary  and  incidental  th.ereto 
pursuant  to  sections  6  and  9  If  after  such  hearing  the  .Adminis- 
trator finds  that  the  proposed  standards,  so  far  as  is  economically 
feasible,  are  at  levels  con.sistent  wuh  the  health,  cCBciency.  and 
general  well-being  of  workers,  he  shall  so  declare,  and  shall  issue 
a  labor-standard  order  applying  .such  standards,  regulations,  and 
conditions  to  the  occupation  involved  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
hereinafter  provided. 

"(1)  If  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  are  not  submittal 
In  such  time  as  the  Administrator  may  prc^-cribe  as  rea.sorable,  the 
Administrator  may  appoint  a  new  committee.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator before  or  after  hearing  rejects  the  recommendations  of  a 
wage  and  hour  committee,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  shall 
rs-.subm:t  the  matter  to  the  ."^ame  committee  or  to  a  new  committee, 
whichever  he  deems  proper. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  maximum  work- 
days or  maximum  workweeks  shall  not  apply  to  employees  encaged 
in  processing  or  packing  perishable  agricultural  products  during 
the  harvesting  season;  or  to  any  person  emploved  In  connection 
with  the  ginning,  compressing,  and  storing  of  cotton  or  with  the 
processing  of  cottonseed;  the  canning  or  other  packing  or  packaging 
of  fish,  sea  foods,  sponges  or  picking;,  canning,  cr  processing  of 
fruits,  or  vegetables,  or  the  processing  of  beets,  rane.  and  maple 
into  sugar  and  sirup,  when  the  services  of  such  person  are  of  a 
seasonal  nature;  or  to  employees  employed  in  a  plant  located  In 
dairy  production  areas  In  which  milk,  cream,  or  butterfat  are 
received,  processed,  shipped,  or  manufactured  If  operated  by  a 
cooperative  association  as  defined  in  section  15.  as  amended,  or  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 

"COUJXmvr-BAKCAINTNC    ACRFTMirirrs    PROTTX-riD 

"Sec.  5  (a)  Nothing  in  this  act  or  in  any  regulation  or  order 
thereunder  shall  be  constnjed  to  interfere  with,  impede,  or  di- 
minish in  any  way  the  right  of  employees  to  bargain  collectively 
or  otherwise  to  engage  In  any  concerted  activity  allowed  by  law  In 
order  to  obtain  a  wage  in  excess  of  the  applicable  minimum  under 
this  act  or  to  obtain  a  shorter  workweek  than  the  maximum  work- 
week under  this  act  or  otherwise  to  obtain  benefits  or  advantages 
for  employees  not  required  by  this  act,  and  a  minimum  Vsasje  so 
sought  or  obtained  shall  not  be  construed  or  df-emed  to  be  illegal 
or  unfair  t)ecause  It  is  in  excess  of  the  minimum  wage  under  this 
act.  and  a  maximum  workweek  so  sought  or  obtained  shall  not 
be  construed  or  deemed  to  be  illegal  or  unfair  because  it  is  shorter 
than  the  m.axlmum  workweek  under  this  act, 

"(b)  A  labcr-standard  order  establishing  minimum  wa^es  or  a 
maximum  workweek  for  any  occupation  shall  be  m.ade  only  If  the 
Administrator  finds  that  collective-bargaining  agreements  in  re- 
Fpect  to  such  minimum  wages  or  maximum  hours  do  not  cover  a 
substantial  p)ortion  of  the  employees  in  such  occupation,  or  that 
existing  facilities  for  collective  bari^ainlng  in  such  occupation  are 
inadequate  or  ineffective  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

"(C)  A  labor-standard  order  covering  any  occupation  shall  not 
establish  for  any  locality  in  which  such  ocnipation  is  carried  on  a 
minimum  wage  which  is  lower  or  a  maximum  workweek  which  Is 
longer  than  the  minimum  wa5;e  or  maximum  workweek  prevailing 
for  like  work  done  under  substantially  like  conditions  in  such 
occupation  in  such  locality,  unless  the  minimum  wage  establLshed 
by  such  order  Is  the  highest  wage  or  the  maximum  workweek  Is  the 
shortest  workweek  that  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish under  this  act. 

"(d)  The  minimum  wages  and  maxlmunn  work-xeck  established 
by  collective-bargaining  agreements  In  any  occupation  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  appropriate  minimum  wage  and  maxi- 
mum workweek  to  be  establish^  by  the  Administrator  far  like 
work  done  under  substantially  like  conditions. 

"KTKMPnOICS     rSQM     LAISOB     STANDARDS     WITH     aESFECT     TO     WAGES     AND 

HOURS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Unless  an  applicable  order  of  the  Administrator  under 
this  act  shall  otherwise  provide,  the  ma.nteaAnce  among  employees 
of  an  oppressive  workweek  shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  sub- 
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standard  labor  condition  If  the  employees  so  employed  receive  eddl-  | 
tlonal  compensation  for  such  overtime  employment  at  the  rate  * 
of  one  and  one-half  times  the  reg\ilar  hourly  wage  rate  at  which 
such  employees  are  employ  d.  But  the  Administrator  shall  have 
power  to  make  an  order  determining  that  such  overtime  employ- 
ment in  any  occupation  shsOl  constitute  a  substandard  labor  con- 
dition If  and  to  the  extent  the  Administrator  finds  neceesary  or 
appropriate  to  prevent  the  circumvention  of  this  act.  Any  such 
order  may  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  relating  to  overtime 
employment,  including  the  wage  rates  to  be  paid  therefor  and  the 
maximum  nimiber  of  hovirs  of  employment  In  each  day  and  the 
maximum  ntmiber  of  days  per  week,  as  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  occupation  affected. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  by  regulation  or  by  order 
that  the  employment  of  employees  in  any  occupation  at  a  waige 
lower  or  for  a  workweek  longer  than  the  appropriate  fair  labor 
standard  otherwise  i^pllcaU}le  to  such  occupation  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  substandard  labor  condition  If  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  the  special  chartu:ter  or  tenns  of  the  employment 
or  the  limited  qualifications  of  the  employees  makes  such  employ- 
ment Justifiable  and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  such  one  or  more  provisions  erf  this  act.  Stich 
regulations  or  orders  may  provide  tor  (1)  the  employment  of  learn- 
ers, and  of  apprentices  under  special  certificates  as  issued  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  at  such  wages  lower 
than  the  applicable  mlnlmimi  wage  and  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  to  time,  nvunber,  proportion,  and  length  of  service  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shadl  prescribe;  (2)  the  employment  of  persons  whose 
earning  capacity  Is  Impaired  by  age  or  physical  or  mental  deficiency 
or  Injury,  under  sp)eclal  certificates  to  be  Issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, at  such  wages  lower  tham  the  applicable  wage  and  for  such 
pjeriod  as  shall  be  fixed  In  such  certificates;  (3)  deductions  for 
board,  lodging,  and  other  facilities  furnished  by  the  employer  If 
the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  the  employer  is  obliged  to 
furnish  and  the  employee  to  accept  such  facilities;  (4)  overtime 
employment  In  periods  of  seasonal  or  peak  activity  or  In  mainte- 
nance, repair,  or  other  emergency  work  and  the  wage  rates  to  be 
paid  for  such  overtime  employment  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half;  and  (5)  suitable  treatment  of  other  cases  or  classes 
of  cases  which,  because  of  the  nattire  and  character  of  the  employ- 
ment. Justify  special  treatment. 
"Part  III — Untair  Goods  Bareed  From  Interstate  Commerce  and 

Interstate  Commerce  Protected  Riom  the  Effect  of  Sttbstand- 

ard  Labor  CoNDmoNS 
•*i»rohibited  shipments  and  emplotmknt  condittons  in  qjterstah 
coiiiST&ci:  AND  PRODtrcnoN  ros  intxrstate  cxjmmerce 

"Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly— 

"(1)  to  transport  or  cause  to  be  transported  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  aid  or  assist  In  transporting,  cs:  obtaining  transporta- 
tion in  Interstate  conamerce  for,  or  to  ship  or  deliver  or  sell  in 
Interstate  commerce,  or  to  ship  <x  deliver  or  sell  with  knowledge 
that  shipment  or  delivery  or  sale  thereof  In  Interstate  commerce  Is 
Intended,  any  unfair  goods;  or 

"(2)  To  employ  under  any  substandard  labor  conditions  any  em- 
ployee engaced  in  Interstate  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  intended  for  transportation  or  sale  In  violation  of  clause  (1) 
of  this  section. 

"PBOTBCnON    or   nrrKBSTATB   COMICXXCX  FROM    KFTBCT   OF   SUBSTANDARD 

IJIBOR    CONDmONS 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall  determine  that 
any  substandard  labor  condition  exists  In  the  production  of  goods 
In  one  State  and  that  such  goods  compete  to  a  substandard  extent 
In  that  State  with  other  goods  produced  In  another  State  and  sold 
or  transported  In  Interstate  conunerce,  In  the  production  of  which 
such  substandard  labor  condition  does  not  exist,  the  Administrator 
shall  make  an  order  requiring  the  elimination  of  such  substandard 
labor  condition  and  the  maintenance  of  the  appropriate  fair  labor 
standard  In  the  production  of  goods  which  so  compete. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
employ  any  employee  in  violation  of  amy  term  or  provision  of  an 
order  of  the  Administrator  made  under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  upon  request  (tf  the 
President  or  upon  resolution  of  either  or  both  Houses  of  Coogiesa 
or  if  Imports  are  substantlid  and  Increasing  In  ratio  to  domestic 
production  and  U  In  the  judgment  of  the  Oommlsslon  there  Is 
good  and  sufficient  reason  therefor,  then,  upon  Its  own  motion  or 
upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator  or  upon  application  of  any 
interested  party,  shall  Investigate  the  differences  In  the  costs  of 
production  of  any  domestic  article  and  of  any  like  or  similar  for- 
eign article  resulting  from  the  operation  of  this  act,  and  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  such  an  Increase  (within  the  limits  of 
section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930)  In  the  duty  upon  imports  of 
the  said  foreign  article,  or  such  a  limitation  In  the  total  quantity 
permitted  entry,  or  entry  without  Increase  In  duty,  as  It  may  find 
necessary  to  equalize  the  said  differences  In  cost  and  to  maintain 
the  standards  established  pursuant  to  this  act.  In  the  case  of  an 
article  on  the  free  list  In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  It  shall  recom- 
mend, if  required  for  the  ptirposes  of  this  section,  a  limitation  on 
the  total  qtiantlty  permitted  entry.  The  President  ahall  by  proc- 
lamation approve  and  cause  to  be  put  Into  effect  the  reconunen- 
datlons  of  the  Commission  If,  In  his  Judgment,  they  are  warranted 
by  the  facts  ascertained  In  the  Commission's  Investigation. 

"(d)  All  provisions  of  title  m.  part  n,  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
■ppllcahle  with  respect  to  Investigations,  reports,  and  proclaxa»- 


tions  under  section  336  of  the  said  tariff  act,  shall,  tn.<;ofar  as  they 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  this  section,  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  Investigations  under  this  section.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  permitting  action  In  violation  of  any  Intematlonad 
obligation  of  the  United  States.  In  reconunendmg  any  limitation 
of  the  quantity  permitted  entry,  or  entry  without  an  increase  in 
duty,  the  Conunisslon,  if  it  finds  it  necessary  to  enforce  such 
llnutatlons  or  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  recommend  that  the  foreign  article  concerned  be  forbidden 
entry  except  under  licenoe  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
that  the  quantity  permitted  entry,  or  entry  without  an  increase 
in  duty,  shall  be  allocated  among  the  different  suppdying  countries 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  imports  from  each  coiuitry  in  a 
previous  representative  period.  Any  proclamation  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  modified  or  terminated  by  the  President  whenever  he 
approves  findings  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission  that  con- 
ditions require  the  modification  recommended  by  the  CommlsElon 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  or  that  the  conditions 
requiring  the  proclamation  no  longer  exist. 

"Part  IV — General  Administrattve  Provisions 

"labor -STANDARD    ORDERS 

"Sxc.  8.  A  labor-standard  order— 

"(1)  shall  be  made  only  after  a  hearing  held  ptirsuant  to 
section  10; 

"(2)  shall  take  effect  upon  the  publication  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Register  or  at  such  date  thereafter  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
order; 

"(3)  shall  define  the  occupation  or  occupations,  the  terrltoriaJ 
limits  within  which  such  order  shall  operate,  and  the  claas,  craft, 
or  Indtistrlal  unit  or  units  to  which  such  order  relates; 

"(4)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  claaaify  employers, 
employees,  and  employments  within  the  occupation  to  which  such 
order  relates  according  to  localities,  the  peculation  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  such  employment  occurs,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees employed,  the  nature  and  volume  of  the  goods  produced. 
and  such  other  differentiating  circumstances  as  the  Administrator 
finds  necessary  or  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such 
order,  and  may  make  appropriate  provision  for  different  classes  of 
employers,  employees,  or  employment;  but  It  shall  be  the  p>ollcy 
of  the  Administrator  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  any  classification 
which  effects  an  unreasonable  discrimination  against  any  person  or 
locality  or  which  adversely  affects  prevailing  minimum  v.'age  or 
maximimi  work  week  standards  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  or  exces- 
sive classifications  and  to  exercise  his  powers  of  classification  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  essential 
purpcmes  of  the  act; 

"(5)  In  case  of  an  order  relating  to  wages,  may  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator  may  consider  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  prevent  the  established  minimum  wage  becoming 
the  maximum  wage;  but  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Administrator 
to  establish  such  minimum-wage  standards  as  will  affect  only  those 
employees  In  need  of  legislative  protection  without  Interfering  with 
the  voluntary  establishment  of  appropriate  differentials  and  higher 
standards  for  other  employees  In  the  occupation  to  which  such 
standards  relate; 

"(6)  shall  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  (Including  the  re- 
striction or  prohibition  of  industrial  home  work  or  of  such  other 
au;ts  or  practices)  as  the  Administrator  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  such  order,  to  prevent  the  clrcuraventlon  or 
evasion  thereof,  or  to  safeguard  the  fair  labor  standards  therein 
established; 

"(7)  may  modify,  extend,  or  rescind  at  any  time,  In  the  light  of 
the  circumstances  then  prevailing,  a  labor-standard  order  previ- 
ously made:  Provided,  That  at  least  90  days'  notice  from  the  date 
of  the  order  must  be  given  before  any  change  is  made  effective  If  tt 
Increases  wages  or  reduces  hoxirs. 

"Hsaanras 

"Sbc.  10.  A  labor -standard  order  shall  be  made,  modified,  ex- 
tended, or  rescinded  only  after  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Such  hearing  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  tlie 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  on  the  Administrator's  own  motion 
or  on  the  complaint  of  any  labor  organization  or  any  person  having 
a  bona-flde  interest  (as  defined  by  the  Administrator),  filed  In  ac- 
cordance vrlth  such  regulations  as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
amd  showing  reasonable  cause  why  such  hearing  should  be  held. 
Such  hearing  shaill  be  public  and  may  be  held  before  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  amy  officer  or  employee  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
designated  by  him.  Appropriate  records  of  such  hearing  shall  be 
kept.  The  Administrator  shall  not  be  bound  by  any  technical 
rules  of  evidence  or  procedure. 

"XNVBSTICATIOirS;     TSBTIMOirT 

"Sbc.  11.  (a)  The  Administrator  in  his  discretion  may  investigate 
and  gather  data  regarding  the  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions 
and  practices  of  employment  In  any  occupation  subject  to  this  act, 
and  may  Inspect  such  places  and  such  records  (and  make  such 
transcripts  thereof)  and  Investigate  such  facts,  conditions,  prac- 
tices, or  matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  de- 
termine whether  any  person  has  violated  or  Is  about  to  violate 
amy  provision  of  this  act  or  any  labor -standard  order,  or  to  aid  m 
the  enfcMTcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  In  preGcrlbing  regu- 
lations thereunder,  or  in  obtaining  infonnation  to  seive  as  a  basis 
for  recommeikding  further  l^;lal»tlon  concerning  the  matters  to 
which  this  act  relatea. 
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"(b)  rcr  the  puipow  of  mny 
Ing  under  this  act,  a  w«c«  vad  boar 
or  any  officer  or  •mpla7«e  of  the 
nated  by  him.  la  empowered  to 
vubpena  wttnieeee,  compel  their  ai 
quire  the  {ffod'octUm  of  isj  books, 
records  of  any  emplojvr  deemed 
qulrr.    Witceeaea  appearing  before  the 
or  employee  designated  by  him.  In 
Administrator,  shall  be  entitled  to 
Administrator  may  by  rules  and 

"(c)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or 
to.  any  person,  the  Administrator,  or 
aA  the  case  may  be.  may  Invoke  the  ale 
States  in  the  Jurladlctlon  of  which  sucl 
Is  carried  on,  or  where  such  person 
in  requiring  the  attendance  and 
production  of   books,   papers,   c 
Such  court  may  Issue  an  order 
telore  the  wage  and  hour  committee, 
or  officer  or  employee  designated  by 
to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or 
the  mutter  under  investigation  or  in 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
contemp:   thereof.     All  process  in   an; ' 
In  the  judicial  district  whereof  such 
wherever  he  may  be  found. 

"(d)  No  person  shall  be  excused 
or  from  producing  books,  papers, 
and  documents  on  the  ground  that 
documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of 
him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
shall  be  proaecuted  or  subject  to  any 
(m  account  of  any  trmnaactlon,  matter 
be  is  compelled  to  testify  m  product 
otbarwiae.  after  baring  claimed  his 
tlon.  except  that  soeh  Indlvkhial  so 
tram  prosecution  and  punishment 
teatlfytz^. 


or  any  other  piiKcev- 

ittee.  the  Administrator, 

and  Hour  Division  desig- 

oaths  and  affirmations. 

ce,  take  evidence,  and  re- 
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investigation  or  proceeding 

or  carries  on  business. 

of  witnesses  and  the 

and    other  records. 

such  person  to  appear 

or  before  the  Administrator 

as  the  case  may  be.  and 

to  give  testimony  touching 

<  uestlon;  and  any  failure  to 

I  unlshed  by  such  court  as  a 

such  case  may   be   served 

person  is  an  Inhabitant  or 
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attending  and  testifying 

ndence,  or  other  records 

the  testimony  or  evldenoe, 

1  dm  may  tend  to  Incriminate 

fprfelture.  but  no  Individual 

penalty  or  forfeltxire  for  or 

or  thing  concerning  which 

evidence,  documentary   or 
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"Sbc.  13.  Whenever  It  shall  appear  tc 
person  la  engaged  or  about  to  engage 
constitutes  or  will  constitute  a  violation 
act.  or  of  any  prorlakm  at  any  labor-i 
discretion  bring  an  action  In  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  such  act  of 
phance  with  this  act  or  with  such  labiir 
a  proper  showing  a  pmnanent  or 
or  restraining  order  shall  be  granted 
trator  may  transmit  such  evidence  as 
such  acta  or  practloea  to  the  Attorney 
tlon.  may  Inatltuta  the  appropriate 
thU  act. 

"sacoaas 


"Ssc.  IS.  (a)  Every  employer  subjec 
or  of  a  lab(»^standard  order  shall 
records  of  the  persons  employed  by  hli^ 
othar  conditions  and  practices  of 
and  shaU  praaanre  such  records  for  8u4h 
make  such  reports  therefrom  to  the 
Istrator  shall   prescribe   by   regiUatioii 
appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  regulations  or  ordara  thareunder 
a  labor-etandard  order  aball  kaap  a 
ooDsplcuous  place  In  every  room  in 
patlon  subject  to  such  order  are 
at  employment  on  a  form  published 
eootaln  the  maximum  number  of 
anployed  during  each  day  of  the 
week,   tba  bonus  of  wwnmamrlng 
baglnnlnt  and  and  of  parloda  allotted 
aebadula  of  bours  la  In  operation  at  a 
mant.  tba  poatad  scbaduia  aball  oontaii  i 
working  oo  tba  dlOannt  ahtfta  and 
quired  for  each  amployaa  or  group  of 
any  ampkiyea  at  tba  placa  of  employm 
tboaa  stated  In  tba  aebadula  applying 
prfena  Cada  avldsstoa  of  vloiaUon  of 
ployaa  la  raealvinf  tba  owertlma  rata 
SDaplofyers  shall  ba  fumlabad  ooplea  of 
raqueat  without  ebaiga. 

"(b)  No  parson  other  than  tba 
the  transpcr  tattoo.  shlpaMBt,  dtitvery, 
has  sacuied  a  laiaaaaiitatluu  in  wrltlni ; 
tba  gooda  tran^ortad.  shipped,  or 
dent  in  the  United  Stataa,  to  tba 
produced  in  vtoUttop  of  any  provlatoo 
aantation  '■««T>**1*n«  any  Calaa  statement 
■on  fumlablng  tba  same  ahaU  ba 
tba  penaltlea  provtdad  fOr  tba  vtolatloo 
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boors 

weiik 
and 


IDCh 


eff  e<  t 


raar  or  Laaoa  aiis 


14.  (a)  So  far  as  practicable, 
the  Departmaot  of  I«bar  for  all  the 
■scasawTy  under  aaetton  il  (a).  The 
tba  powaia  enumerated  therein  In 
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the  Administrator  that  any 
any  act  or  practice  which 
<^  any  provision  of  this 
stjandard  order,  he  may  in  his 
district   court    of    the 
p^-actice  and  to  enforce  corn- 
standard  order,  and  upon 
injunction  or  decree 
vAthout  bond.     The  Adminls- 
nay  be  available  concerning 
General,  who.  in  his  dtscne- 
crlmlnal   proceedings   under 
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to  any  provision  of  this  act 

ms^e,  keep,  and  preserve  such 

amd  the  wages,  bours,  and 

emp^o3rment  maintained  by  him 

periods  of  time,  and  shall 

/Administrator  as  the  Admin- 

or    order   as    necessary   or 

t|ke  provisions  of  this  act  or 

Every  employer  subject  to 

oot>y  of  such  order  p>ost«d  in  a 

wplch  employees  in  any  occu- 

and  a  schedule  of  hours 

by  the  Administrator  shall 

each  employee  la  to  be 

with  the  total  hours  per 

stof^tng   work,    and    the 

or  meals.    If  more  than  one 

particular  place  of  emplqy- 

tbe  names  of  the  employees 

iball  Indicate  the  hours  ne- 

snqiloyeea.    The  presence  of 

':  at  any  other  hovus  thlua 

to  him  shall  be  deamed 

order,  iinleaa  such  eai- 

provlded  In  section  0    (li). 

such  orders  and  forms  upon 
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shall  be  prosecuted  tat 
or  sale  of  unfair  goods  who 
from  the  person  by  whom 
ware  produced,  reel- 
that  aueb  goods  were  not 
of  this  act.    If  such  repro- 
of a  material  fact,  the  par- 
to  proaecutlon  and  to 
of  tba  provisions  of  this  act. 
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tl  le  Administrator  shall  utilize 

li  veatlgatloDS  and  Inspections 

C  ecretary  of  Labor  shall  have 

Ue  conduct  of  such  investi- 


gations and  Inspections  and  shall  report  the  results  thereof  to  the 
Administrator. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  any  of  hLs  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, for  all  investigations  and  inspections  under  section  11 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  minors  and  to  bring  all  actions 
under  section  12  to  enjoin  any  act  or  practice  which  is  unlawful 
by  reason  of  the  existence  of  oppressive  child  labor. 

"REGfXATTONS:     ORDFRS 

"Sec.  15.  The  Administrator  shall  have  authority  from  time  to 
time  to  make,  issue,  amcnci.  and  rescind  s-ach  regulations  and  such 
orders  as  he  may  deem  neces-sary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  including  but  not  limited  to  regulations 
c'eflning  technical  and  trade  terms  u.sed  in  this  act.  Among  other 
things,  the  Administrator  siiall  have  authority,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  to  provide  for  the  form  and  manner  in  which  complaints 
may  be  filed  and  proceedings  inblitutcd  lor  the  establishnr.ent  of 
fair  labor  standards;  to  prescribe  the  procedure  to  be  followed  at 
any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  bc'cre  the  Administrator  or  any 
officer  or  employee  designated  by  h:m.  or  wase  and  hour  com- 
mittee appointed  by  him.  For  the  purpose  of  his  regulations  and 
orders,  the  Administrator  may  c!a.sFify  persons  and  matters  within 
his  Jurisdiction  and  prescribe  dififerent  requirement.?  for  different 
classes  of  persons  or  matters.  The  regulations  and  orders  of  the 
Administrator  shall  take  effect  upon  the  publication  thereof  In  the 
Federal  Register  or  at  such  later  date  as  the  Administrator  shall 
direct.  No  provision  of  this  act  imposing  any  liability  or  disability 
shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or  omitted  m  good  faith  In  conformity 
with  any  regulation  or  order  of  the  Administrator,  notwithstand- 
ing that  such  regulation  or  order  may.  after  such  act  or  omission, 
be  amended  or  rescinded  or  be  determined  by  Judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

"VALiDrrr  op  conthacts 

"Sec.  16.  (al  Any  provision  of  any  contract,  agreement,  or  under- 
standing made  In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of 
a  regulation  or  order  thereunder  shall  be  null  and  void. 

"(b)  Any  contract,  agreement,  understanding,  condition,  stipu- 
lation, or  provision  binding  any  person  to  waive  compliance  with 
any  provision  of  this  act  or  with  any  regulation  or  order  there- 
under shall  be  null  and  void. 

"ripailation;  reuiask  op  goods 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  If  any  employee  is  paid  by  his  employer  a  wage 
Icwer  than  the  applicable  minimum  wage  required  to  be  paid  by 
any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  a  labor-standard  order,  or  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  make  it  lawful  under  this  act  for  goods  in 
the  production  of  which  such  employee  was  employed  to  be 
shipped  in  interstate  commerf^e  or  to  compete  with  goods  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce,  such  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
as  reparation  from  his  employer  the  full  amount  of  such  mini- 
mum wage  less  the  amount  acfaally  paid  to  him  by  the  employer. 
If  any  employee  Is  employed  fr^r  more  hours  per  week  or  per 
day  than  the  ma.v.lmum  workweek  or  workday  required  to  be 
maintained  by  any  prcv.sion  of  this  act  or  of  a  labor-standard 
order,  he  shall  be  entitle  to  receive  as  reparation  from  his  em- 
ployer additional  compensation  for  the  time  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  excess  of  siich  maximum  workweek  or  workday  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  one-h,ilf  times  the  acrreed  waj:!:e  at  which  he  was 
employed  or  the  minimum  wage,  if  any.  for  such  time  established 
by  this  act  or  by  an  applicable  labor-standard  order,  whichever 
is  higher,  less  the  amount  actually  paid  to  him  for  such  time 
by  the  employer. 

"(b)  Any  employee  entitled  to  reparation  under  this  section  may 
recover  such  reparation  in  a  civil  action  together  with  costs  and 
such  reasonable  attorney's  fees  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  court. 
Any  such  claim  for  reparation  shall  not  be  the  subject  of  any 
voluntary  assignment,  except  to  the  Administrator  as  herein  pro- 
vided. At  the  request  or  with  the  consent  of  any  employee  en- 
titled to  such  reparation,  the  AdminLstrator  or  an  authorized  re- 
gional representative  of  the  Administrator,  may  take  an  assign- 
ment of  any  claim  of  such  employee  under  this  section  In  trust 
for  the  assigning  employee  and  may  bring  any  legal  Eictlon  neces- 
sary to  collect  such  claim,  and  the  employer  shall  be  required 
to  pay  costs  and  such  reasonable  attorney's  fees  as  may  be  al- 
lowed by  the  court.  Employees  entitled  to  reparations  from  the 
same  employer  may  bring  a  Joint  action  to  recover  such  repara- 
tions or,  if  separate  actions  are  brought,  such  employees  or  the 
employer  shall  have  the  right  to  have  such  actions  consolidated 
for  trial. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  order,  exempt  any  goods  from 
the  operation  at  any  provision  of  this  act  probibltlng  the  sale  or 
transportation  of  such  goods  in  Interstate  commerce  if  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that  every  person  having  a  substantial  proprietary 
interest  (as  defined  by  the  Administrator)  in  such  goods  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  substandard  labor  condition  existed  in 
the  production  of  such  goods  or  that  such  exemption  is  necessary 
to  prevent  xindue  hardship  or  economic  waste  and  Is  not  detrimen- 
tal to  the  public  interest.  Any  order  of  the  Administrator  under 
this  subsection  shall  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  considers  necessary  or  appropriate  In  order  to 
safeguard  the  enforcement  and  prevent  the  circumvention  of  this 
act.  In  the  case  of  goods  produced  under  any  substandard  labor 
condition  relating  to  wages  or  hours  of  emplojmient  maintained  by 
any  employer  having  a  substantial  proprietary  Interest  (as  defined 
by  the  Administrator)  In  such  goods,  no  such  order  shall  ba 
granted  unless  it  \a  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Admin- 
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istrator  that  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment,  to 
every  employee  employed  by  him  In  the  production  of  such  goods 
under  any  such  substandard  labor  condition,  of  the  reparation  to 
which  such  employee  Ls  entitled  under  this  section  on  account  oC 
such  employment. 

"RELATION    TO    OTHXB    LAWS 

"Sec.  18.  No  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  or  order 

thereunder  shall  Justify  noncompliance  with  any  Federal  or  State 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  establishing  a  minimum  wage  higher 
than  a  minimum  wage  established  under  this  act  or  a  maximum 
workweek  lower  than  a  maximtmi  workweek  established  under  this 
act,  or  otherwise  regulating  the  conditions  of  employment  in  any 
occupation  and  not  In  conflict  with  a  provision  of  this  act  or  a 
regulation  or  order  thereunder. 

"COMMON    CARRIERS    WOT    LIABUI 

"Sec.  19.  No  provision  of  this  act  shall  Impoee  any  liability  or 
penalty  upon  anv  common  carrier  for  the  transportation  in  inter- 
state commerce  in  the  regular  course  of  its  business  of  any  goods 
not  produced  by  such  common  carrier,  and  no  provision  of  this 
act  shall  excuse  any  common  carrier  from  its  obligations  to  accept 
any  goods  for  transportation. 

"COT7HT    REVIEW    OP    OWJERS 

"Sec  20  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  act  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  for  any  circuit 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business. 
or  m  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
Itmnbia  by  filing  in  such  court,  within  80  days  alter  the  entry 
of  such  order,  a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the 
Administrator  be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy 
of  such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Administrator, 
suvd  thereupon  the  Administrator  shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court 
a  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which  the  order  complained  of 
was  entered.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  transcript  such  court  shall 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  such  order 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  review  by  the  court  shall  be  limited  to 
questions  of  law,  and  findings  of  fact  by  the  Administrator  when 
supported  by  evidence  shall  be  conclusive  unless  it  shaU  appear 
that  the  findings  of  the  Administrator  are  arbitrary  or  capricious. 
No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Administrator  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  court  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been  urged  be- 
fore the  Administrator  or  unless  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  so  to  do.  If  application  is  made  to  the  court  for  leave 
to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and  it  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  may  materially  affect 
the  result  of  the  proceeding  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Administrator,  the  court  may  order  such  additional  evi- 
dence to  be  taken  before  the  Administrator  and  to  be  adduced 
upon  the  hearing  in  such  manner  and  upcm  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  Administrator  may 
modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  which  if  supported  by  evidence  shall  be  conclusive, 
and  his  recommendation,  il  any,  for  the  modiflcaUons  or  setting 
aside  of  the  original  order.  The  judgment  and  decree  of  the  court 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  oertiflcation  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 239  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  UUe 

28.  sees.  346  and  347).  w    -*.        /   v 

"(b)  The  commencement  of  proceedings  under  suDsectlon  (a) 
shall  not.  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Administrator's  order.  The  court  shall  not  grant  any 
stay  of  a  labor-standard  order  relating  to  wages  or  hours  unless  tho 
person  complaining  of  such  order  sh&U  file  in  court  an  undertaking 
with  a  surety  or  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  court  for  the  payment 
to  the  employees  subject  to  the  order  of  the  reparation  to  which 
they  would  be  entitled  under  section  17  in  the  event  that  the  order 
should  be   upheld. 

"jTTRISDICnON    OP   OPTENSES    AKD   SXTTrS 

"Sbc.  21.  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris - 
diction  of  violations  of  this  act  or  the  regulations  or  orders  there- 
under and.  conctirrently  with  SUte  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all 
suits  in  equity  and  actions  at  law  brought  to  enforce  any  liabiUty 
or  duty  created  by,  or  to  enjoin  any  violation  of.  this  act  or  the 
regulations  or  orders  thereunder.  Any  criminal  proceeding  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction  constituting 
the  violation  or  an  element  thereof  occurred.  Any  suit  or  action 
to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty  created  by,  or  to  enjoin  any  viola- 
tion of,  this  act,  or  regulations  ot  orders  thereunder,  may  be 
brought  m  any  such  district  or  in  the  district  wherein  the  defend- 
ant is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  axul  process  in  such 
cases  may  be  served  in  any  district  In  which  the  defendant  Is  an 
Inhabitant  or  transacts  business  or  wherever  the  defendant  may 
be  found.  Judgments  and  decrees  so  rendered  shall  be  subject  to 
leview  as  provided  in  sections  128  and  240  of  the  Judicial  C5ode,  as 
amended  (U.  6.  C.  title  28,  sees.  225  and  347).  and  section  7,  as 
amended,  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  February  9.  1893 
(D  C.  Code,  tlUe  18,  sec.  28).  No  costs  shall  be  asaaased  against 
the  Administrator  in  any  proceeding  under  tbls  act  brou^t  by  or 
against  the  Administrator  In  an;  court. 


•*P  EN  ALTOS 

"Sbc.  22.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully  performs  or  aids  or  abeta 
In  the  performaiux  of  any  act  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act  or  who  willfully  fails  or  omlu  to  perform  any 
act.  duty,  or  obligation  required  by  this  act  to  be  performed  by 
htm  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  up>on  conviction,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  6 
months,  «•  both.  Where  the  employment  of  an  employee  in  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  a  labor-standard  order  is 
unlawful,  each  employee  so  employed  In  violation  of  such  provision 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense.  No  person  shall  be  Imprtaoned 
under  this  subsection  cscept  for  an  offense  committed  aft«r  the 
conviction  of  such  pcr'son  for  a  prior  violation  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  makes  any  statement  or  entry  in 
any  application,  report,  or  record  filed  or  kept  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  any  reguiatlon  or  order  thereunder,  knowing 
such  statement  or  entry  to  be  false  in  any  material  respect  shall 
l>e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  lor  net  more  tlian  6  mouihs, 
or  both. 

"{ci  Any  employer  who  willfully  dlsrhanres  or  In  any  other  man- 
ner discriminates  against  any  employee  because  such  employee  has 
filed  any  complaint  or  mstiluted  or  caused  to  be  instituted  any 
Investigation  or  proceeding  under  or  related  to  this  act,  or  has 
testified  cr  is  about  to  testify  in  any  such  lnvest:gation  or  pro- 
ceeding, or  hR.s  served  or  is  about  to  serve  on  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, or  because  such  employer  believes  that  such  employee 
has  done  or  may  do  any  of  said  acts,  shall  be  guiUy  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  1 1,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  cr  botli. 

"(d)  Any  person  who,  without  Just  cause,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to 
attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful  Inquiry  or  to  produce 
books,  papers,  correspondence,  or  otlier  records,  if  in  his  cr  Its 
power  so  to  do.  In  obedience  to  a  subpena  Issued  pvirsuant  to  this 
act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

"(e)  No  producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  shall  ship  or  deliver 
for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  any  goods  produced  in  an 
establishment  situated  In  the  United  States  in  or  about  which 
within  30  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  such  goods  therefrom 
any  oppressive  child  labor  has  been  employed:  Provided,  That  a 
prosecution  and  conviction  of  a  defendant  for  the  shipment  or 
delivery  for  shipment  of  any  goods  imder  the  conditions  herem 
prohibited  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  further  prosecution  against  the 
same  defendant  for  shipments  or  deliveries  for  shipment  of  any 
such  goods  before  the  beginning  of  said  prosecution. 

"SEPARABUJTT 

"Sec.  23.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  or  order 
thereunder  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  of  this  act  or  of  such  regulation 
or  order  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than  those  as  to  which 
It  Is  held  invalid  shaU  not  be  affected  thereby.  Without  limiting 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  if  any  provision  of  this  act  or  any 
reguiatlon  or  order  thereunder  shall  be  held  Invalid  insofar  as  It 
gives  any  effect  to  any  substandard  labor  condition  or  requires  the 
maintenance  of  any  fair  labor  standard  on  the  p>art  of  any  per- 
son or  in  any  circumstances,  the  appUcatlon  of  such  provision  of 
this  act  or  of  such  regulation  or  order  shall  not  be  affected  thereby 
insofar  as  It  gives  any  effect  to  any  other  substandard  labor  condi- 
tion or  requires  the  maintenance  of  any  other  fair  lalK>r  standard 
on  the  part  of  the  same  person  or  In  the  same  circumstances,  or 
Insofar  as  it  gives  any  effect  to  the  same  substandard  labor  condi- 
tions or  requires  the  maintenance  of  the  same  fair  labor  standard 
on  the  part  of  any  other  person  or  in  any  other  circumstances. 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE    OP   ACT 

"Sac.  24.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately,  except  that  no 
provlslcn  requiring  the  maintenance  of  any  fair  labor  standard  or 
giving  any  effect  to  any  substandard  labor  condition  shall  take 
effect  until  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  and  no  labor-standard  order  shall  be  effective 
prior  to  that  day." 

Mr.  RAMSPECK  (intemiptlng  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  substitute  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SNELL.    I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  resume  the  reading  of 
tlie  amendment.  • 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FDLIiER  (interrupting  the  readlnp:  of  the  amend- 
ment) .    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FUIiUSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  times  we  are  unable  to 
follow  the  reading  of  the  bill  and  some  of  us  would  like  u> 
know  whether  or  not  what  the  Clerk  is  now  reading  is  the 

committee  print  of  a  bill  known  as  H.  R. ,  introduced 

by  Mr. ? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  the  Chair  has  no  official 
knowledge  of  what  is  In  the  amendn  lent.  but  It  Is  the  undcD* 
standing  of  the  Chair  that  Is  the  ai  lendment  being  read. 

Mr.  FULLER.    And  it  is  ofTered  is  a  substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  oflfered  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  resiimed  the  reading  o'  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.    Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  pur  wse  does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  rise?  The  Ch  lir  may  state  that  the 
Chair  will  not  recognize  any  gentle  nan  during  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  for  a  parUamenti  jy  inquiry. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chainran,  I  want  to  submit  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wll  adopt  a  similar  pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  unanimous-c  )nsent  requests  until  the 
amendment  is  read. 

The  Clerk  resumed  and  conclu<  ed  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  su  nnit  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemaa  win  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riake  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  just  read  at  the  Clerk's  desk  is  not 
germane  to  the  original  Senate  bil  (S.  2475),  and  I  direct 
my  remarks  partlciilarly  to  the  lines  at  the  top  of  page  2 
of  the  Senate  bill  which  states  thiit  the  object  of  this  bill 
Is  to  set  up  a  Labor  Standards  Boa  d.  i 

This  was  the  primary  object  of  t  le  Senate  bill.  I 

The  bill  as  presented  in  the  for  a  of  a  substitute  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  s  tates  in  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  bill  that  this  is  a  tin  to  set  up  a  wage  and 
hour  division  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  tha  this  is  not  a  germane 
amendment  for  the  reason  it  chani  es  the  purport  and  malln 
object  of  the  original  bill. 

I  want  to  read  for  the  bcnent  o  the  House  paragraph  7 
of  rule  XVI,  which  is  that — 

No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  sibject  different  from  that 
tinder  consideration  sbadl  be  admittid  iinrter  color  of  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  the  rule  which  is  generally  mentioned  as  requiring 
amendments  to  be  germane  to  a  bil  or  to  the  particular  part 
of  the  bill  to  which  the  amendmen  t  is  offered 

The  bill  we  have  under  considei  ation  sets  up  a  separate, 
independent  board  to  perform  cert  lin  duties  and.  the  duties 
are  prescribed  in  the  bfll.  The  imendment  offered  as  a 
substitute  provldea  for  the  setting  ip  of  a  bureau  under  one 
of  the  executive  Departments  with  an  administrative  head, 
and  the  head  of  this  bureau  can  pi  escribe  duties  for  various 
committees  throughout  the  coimxy.  The  whole  general 
propofiitioo  and  set-up  is  entirely 
forth  in  the  original  bllL 

There  are  a  great  many  declslctns 
along  this  line.    I  am  not  going 
Cunmlttee  to  call  the  attentlcm  of] 

various  dedslona.  I  would  like  o  call  attention  to  one 
made  by  Chairman  Fitzgerald  boiling  out  of  order,  as  not 
germane,  a  proposition  to  amend  a 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  coal,  i^>sphate,  oil,  and  so  fortih, 
lands  should  be  paid  into  the  recla  nation  f xmd  and  dispased 
of  in  a  certain  way,  should  be  use^  to  constitute  a  national 
good-roads  fund.  An  amendment 
^/unds  for  a  national  good  roads 
Chairman  Fltzgould,  after  he  htid 
a  moment  a^,  saU: 

tt  Is  objected  that 
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Wben.  therefore. 
HOC  in  order  becai 
tkm  U  simply  that 
propoaraoQ  at  a  subject  dUtarent  front 


And  so  forth.    Now.  no  man  can 


sttion  setting  up  of  an  Independezt  agency  of  the  Govern 
ment  you  can  add  an  ameiKiment  creating  a  bureau  under 
an  ezecutlTe  Department  and  not  b^  talking  about  an  entirely 
different  proposition. 


changed  from  that  set 

that  have  been  made 
to  take  the  time  of  the 
the  Chair  to  all  of  these 


was  offered  to  use  these 
und.  and  in  his  decision 
read  the  rule  I  referred  to 


the  proposed  amendment  Is 
tt  Is  not  germane,  the  meaning  of  the  objM- 
tf  the  proposed  a^oendment  is  a  motion  or  a 
that  under  conslderatlorL. 


contend  that  to  a  propo- 


I  want  also  to  refer  to  a  decLsion  that  was  made  by  Chair- 
man Tllson  several  years  ago  when  I  happened  to  ar^e  the 
point  of  order  at  that  time. 

There  was  a  provision  providing  for  the  issuance  to  sol- 
diers, upon  the  payment  of  premiums,  a  prop^osition  for  the 
continuance  of  such  insurance  for  2  years  without  payment 
of  premiums.  Of  course,  these  were  very  closely  related  sub- 
jects and  you  might  say  Uiat  these  other  propositions  in  the 
two  separate  bills  before  us  are  related  subjects,  but  they 
are  not  definitely  germane  subjects  merely  because  they  are 
related. 

After  considerable  argument  in  regard  to  this  proposition 
the  Chairman  made  his  ruling  about  as  follows,  and  I  shall 
not  read  the  entire  ruling: 

What  is  the  subject  under  consideration?  The  subject 
under  consideration  is  a  bUl  amending  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Acts  in  several  respects.  The  subject  under  consid- 
eration is  not  insurance  or  even  war -risk  insurance,  but 
the  granting  of  insurance  by  the  United  States  upon  the 
payment  of  premiums.  Now,  what  is  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  amendment?  The  term  insurance  in  force  shall  be 
continued  in  force  for  2  years  without  the  payment  of 
premium  or  otherwise  provide  for  free  insurance. 

In  the  decision  Chairman  Tilson  referred  to  Hinds'  Prece- 
dents V,  5877,  and  quoted  the  following  cases  in  point. 

To  a  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  public  lands,  an  amend- 
ment proposing  to  give  them  to  settlers  was  held  not 
germane. 

Clearly  the  two  propositions  are  related,  but  the  subjects 
are  not  necessarily  germane.  The  following  has  also  been 
held  as  not  germane: 

To  a  proposition  relating  to  the  terms  of  Senators,  an 
amendment  providing  for  a  change  in  the  manner  of  their 
election. 

To  a  general  tariff  bill,  an  amendment  creating  a  tariff 
board. 

All  of  these  subjects  are  related,  but  they  are  not  germane 
to  the  whole  line  of  precedents  and  the  rulings  by  the  Chair- 
man have  been  against  such  amendments.  That  is  exactly 
the  situation  that  we  have  before  us  at  the  present  tmie. 
The  whole  proposition  in  the  original  Senate  bill  was  to  set 
up  an  independent  board  to  regulate  various  matters  per- 
taining to  labor,  but  the  amendment  here  today  is  an  en- 
tirely different  proposition,  and  employs  an  entirely  differ- 
ent method  to  accomplLsh  the  same  result.  There  can  be 
no  argument  as  to  their  being  entirely  different.  They  may 
intend  to  accomplish  the  same  result,  but  they  proceed  along 
entirely  different  courses,  and  for  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  maintain  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  is  not  a  germane  amendment  to 
Senate  bill  2475. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  first  ascertain 
whether  or  not  any  other  pomts  of  order  are  to  be  ad- 
vanced at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  offered  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  pending  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane  and 
that  it  seeks  to  write  a  tariff  bill  and  violates  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  especially 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  provision  appearing 
on  page  21  of  the  pending  amendment,  section  8,  paragraph 
(c),  down  to  and  including  paragraph  (d)  and  ending  with 
line  19,  page  23.  I  request  the  privilege  of  being  heard 
briefly  on  the  point  of  order  if  the  Chair  desires  to  hear  me 
now  or  to  wait  until  further  argument  is  made  on  the  point 
already  presented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  tf  any  part  of  an  amendment  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  of  course  the  whole  amendment  is  subject  to 
the  point  of  order.    Naturally,  the  question  here  presented 
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turns  on  the  language  appearing  in  the  pending  bill,  and  the 
language  appearing  in  the  amendment  here  proposed. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  point 
of  order  ought  to  be  disposed  of  before  we  start  on  another 
point  of  order,  that  that  would  be  the  tetter  procedure  and 
mere  orderly  thaa  to  have  all  of  these  points  of  order  made 
at  one  time,  because  they  are  all  entirely  different.  When 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  began  to  state  his  point  of 
order  I  thought  it  was  along  the  same  lines  as  my  own. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  my  point  of  order  was  raised 
at  this  time  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  think  one  point  of  order  should  be  con- 
sidered at  a  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Prom  my  viewpoint  I  think  they  should 
all  be  presented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels  It  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chair  to  hear  all  points  of  order  at  the  same 
time  that  relate  to  germaneness,  and  also  in  the  discretion 
cf  the  Chair  as  to  which  one  he  will  rule  upon  in  the  first 
instance. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  it  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Chair,  but  I  merely  request  that  one  be 
heard  at  a  time.  If  the  Chair  rules  otherwise,  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAl^.  The  Chair  feels  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  orderly  conduct  if  the  procedure  indicated 
by  the  Chair  is  followed. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  not  the  general 
point  of  order  to  the  effect  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  section  and  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  be 
broad  enough  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  particular 
points  and  to  call  particular  attention  to  an  amendment? 
Is  not  that  broad  enough  so  that  the  Chair  can  act  on  the 
proposed  amendment  if  it  be  not  germane  on  any  particular 
provision  of  the  bill  that  might  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chair? 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  rule  upon  the  specific 
points  of  order  advanced  sind  the  reasons  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  points  of  order.  TTie  Chair  could  not  go  beyond 
that.  As  far  as  the  present  points  of  order  are  concerned, 
the  Chair  will  confine  his  ruling  to  those  points  of  order.  To 
be  frank,  the  Chair  can  conceive  of  a  situation  where  rulings 
on  various  points  of  order  relating  to  germaneness  might 
vary.    The  Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  in  the  act  of  Inviting 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  language  appearing  in  the 
pending  bill  and,  in  comparison  with  that,  to  the  language 
appearing  in  the  amendment  and  the  entirely  different  pur- 
poses sought  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Chair  will  notice  that  the  language  appearing  in  the 

Senate  bill — 

Tliat  the  United  States  Tariff  C3ommlsslon  (1)  upon  request  of 
the  President.  (2i  upon  request  of  either  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, or  (3)  upon  request  of  the  Board,  or  upon  notice,  when  in 
the  Judgment  a.'  the  Conamisslon  there  Is  good  and  sufficient 
reason  therefor,  upon  the  application  of  any  Interested  party,  shall 
investigate. 

Investigation  Is  the  point  to  be  borne  In  mind. 
Then,  with  reference  to  paragraph  (d)  of  Senate  bill  2475, 
it  Is  provided: 

All  provisions  of  law  applicable  with  respect  to  inveetlgatlons 
under  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended.  Including 
the  provisions  applicable  to  reports  of  the  Commission  and  procla- 
mations by  the  President,  shall.  Insofar  as  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  sectioE.,  be  applicable  In  like  manner  with  respect  to 
Investigations. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  paragraph  (d), 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
paragraph,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  the  defi- 


nite limitation  as  to  investigations  is  Imposed.  That  dis- 
poses of  the  language  appearing  in  the  Senate  bill  on  the 
question  here  raised. 

Then  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  amendment,  the  so-called  new  bill  which  is 
here  offered  as  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
Without  quoting  the  entire  provisions,  I  simply  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  fact  that  this  pronsion  seeks 
not  only  to  require  investigations  as  to  tariff  matters  but 
goes  far  beyond  that.  It  seeks  to  definitely  impose  quotas 
on  imported  articles  into  this  country.  It  goes  further  and 
definitely  imposes  embargoes  upon  the  importation  of  articles 
from  other  countries.  And,  perhaps  most  important  of  all. 
it  definitely  provides  for  the  transfer  of  articles  from  the 
free  list  to  the  dutiable  list  and  the  transfer  of  articles  from 
the  dutiable  list  to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

I  especially  invite  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  fact 
that  under  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  the  so- 
called  flexible  provision,  it  is  definitely  prohibited  that  those 
transfers  from  the  free  list  to  the  dutiable  list  or  from  the 
dutiable  list  to  the  free  list  may  be  made. 

Therefore  it  is  my  insistence  that  the  provision  here  pre- 
sented by  way  of  an  amendment  is  far  beyond  the  scope  or 
purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  provision  of  tlie 
pending  bill.  It  violates  the  rules  of  the  House.  It  invades 
the  jui'isdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
allows  the  writing  of  a  tariff  bill,  for  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes,  that  would  take  the  place  very  largely  of  the 
present  tariff  law,  and  yet  is  brought  in  under  color  of  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

There  are  many  precedents  to  which  attention  may  be  in- 
vited with  which  the  Chair  is  thoroughly  familiar.  Of  course, 
those  presented  by  the  distingui.shed  gentleman  from  Nfw 
York  [Mr.  Snell]  would  in  many  respects  be  applicable  with 
equally  as  great  and  perhaps  greater  force  to  the  point  of 
order  here  present-ed  as  they  were  to  the  question  rai.sed  by 
him.  I  would  especially  invite  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to 
the  decision,  rather  famous  in  the  parliamentary  procei-dings 
of  the  House,  made  by  Speaker  Clark  on  the  pomt  of  order 
raised  by  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  which,  in  substance, 
provides  that  an  amendment  is  not  germane  which  seeks  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  tariff  commission  in  a  tariff  bill. 

Many  other  decisions  directly  in  point  could  be  cited,  but, 
of  course,  the  Chair  has  ready  access  to  them  and  is  familiar 
with  them. 

Therefore  I  make  the  point  of  order  on  the  grounds  here 
presented. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point 
of  order  against  the  child-labor  legislation  which  is  to  be 
found  on  page  5  of  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey,  paragraph  10.  section  2. 

My  point  of  order,  briefly.  Is  this:  In  the  Senate  bill  com- 
plete Jurisdiction  of  the  child-labor  law  Is  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  committee  amendment  jurisdic- 
tion is  vested  in  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

I  am  not  passing  on  the  merits  of  the  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Skill L  but  it  strikes 
me  that  these  propositions  are  fairly  similar.  The  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  was  that  the 
Senate  bill  provided  for  the  administration  of  this  law  by  a 
board  of  five,  appointed  by  the  President,  whereas  in  the 
House  sunendment  it  is  to  be  administered  by  an  admin- 
istrator appointed  by  the  President;  while  with  respect  to 
child  labor  complete  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  complete  Jurisdiction  is  given 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  House  bill.  If 
one  of  these  propositions  Is  not  germane,  the  other  Is  not 
germane.    I  submit  the  point  of  order  for  rulinig. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O'CoivKOR]  desire  to  be  hearc  7 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.      :  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  to  the  point  of  order  made  bi  the  distinguished  gentle 
man  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Maktin     my  remarks  as  to  tliat 
will  be  substantially  the  same  as  t  Kse  directed  to  the  psjint 
of  order  made  by  the  distinguisfied  minority  leader,  Mr. 

SlRLL. 

But.  first,  let  me  express  my  vie^s  as  to  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  distingxiished  gentleifian  frcnn  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Coopn  ] . 

As  to  that  point  of  order.  I  fr4nkly  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  his  point  of  order  as  to  the  so- 
called  amendments  to  the  Senati  bill,  which  were  placed 
therein  by  the  House  Labor  Committee  relating  to  the  tariff 
are  out  of  order,  except  in  one  small  particular,  I  believe. 
On  page  23.  the  language  at  the  top  of  that  page  of  the 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  su  etitute  reads 

Nothing  in  thla  section  shall  be  cons  trued  as  permitting  action  In 
▼toUtlon  of  any  International  obUgat  on  of  the  United  States. 


X  do  not  believe  that  partlctilar 


on  the  ground   of  any  Jurisdictlc  nal  dispute  between   the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 


he  Labor  Committee,  nor 


do  I  think  there  is  any  question  as  to  its  germaneness;  but 
as  to  the  amendments  put  on  the  Senate  bill  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  relating  to  tl  le  tariff.  I  agree  that  they 
are  not  in  order.  If  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  supports  my  admission  it  k 
a  substitute  amendment  elimina  Ing  those  matters  which 
were  not  in  order;  provided,  of  coiirse,  the  Chair  should  hold 
that  the  point  of  order  made  by 
nessee  was  well  taken. 

Ii4rs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  admit  the  point  of  order 
and  will  send  an  amendment  to  tl:  e  desk  at  the  proper  time 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 


could  not  hear  what  was 


I  said  that  I 


RTOuld  admit  the  point  of 


Mr.  Chairman,  while  that 


would   prefer  to   pass   on 


parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  SNELL. 
said. 

Mrs.  NORTON, 
order  11  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  ad- 
mitted that  the  point  of  order  raided  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  would  lie. 

Mr.  OXX>NNOR  of  New  York, 
might  dispose  of  the  whole  mattet.  may  I  not  suggest  that 
all  these  points  of  order  be  discussed  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair 
the  specific  point  of  wder  raise4  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  a 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentle^ian  from  New  York  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SNELL.    If  the  Chair  pleaie.  I  understood  the  Chair 
to  say  that  the  Chair  was  going  t^  pass  on  all  the  points;  of 
order  at  once.     It  seems  to  me. 
made  first,  shoiild  be  rtiled  upor 
going  to  treat  them  in  a  general  ^  ray. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentler  lan  from  New  York  mis- 
undostood  the  Chair.  The  Chair 
all  points  of  order  at  the  same  time  and  then  would  exer- 
cise Judgment  as  to  the  manner  p  which  they  were  passed 
upon. 

The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  o^  the  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennesse<. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee 
The  distinculshed  gentleman  from 
standing  parliamentarians  of  the 
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language  is  out  of  order 


he  gentleman  from  Ten- 


admits  the  point  of  order. 
New  York,  one  of  the  out- 
House.  concedes  the  point 


of  order,  and  the  Chair  Is  of  opinion  that  the  amendment 


reported  by  the  committee,  so  far 


raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Tec  oessee.  clearly  exceeds  the 


scope  of  the  Senate  amendment. 


which  Is  the  basis  of  any 


actkm  that  the  House  committee  i  light  take  by  way  of  com 
mittee  amendmeot.    The  orlsinal  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  existlnf  law  itself,  section  3:  <  of  the  Tariff  Act,  which 
confines  itself  to  recommendatiaa   of  commodities  upon  the 
dutiable  Uat  not  to  exceed  50  xercoit  eltber  way,  eitlbei 


my  point  of  order  being 
first  if  the  Chair  is  not 


as  It  relates  to  the  point 


downward  or  upward.  No  authority  is  found  in  that  law 
for  the  recommendation  of  quotas,  nor  does  it  contain  au- 
thority to  take  commodities  from  the  free  li.st  and  put  them 
upon  the  dutiable  list,  or  vice  versa.  There  is  no  authority 
in  the  Tariff  Commission  to  do  anything  other  than  con- 
fine Its  investigations  to  commodities  or  items  upon  the 
dutiable  list.  There  is  no  authority  in  that  particular  pro- 
vision of  existing  law  for  the  creation  o'l  a  license  system  as 
provided  In  the  amendment  relating  to  tariff  proposed  by  the 
committee. 

The  amendment  clearly  exceeds  the  provls:ons  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  enlarges  it  to  such  an  extent,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  has  well  said,  as  to  virtually  write  a  new 
tariff  law.     It  is  clearly  out  of  order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.'=k  a  ruling  on  my  point 
of  order  before  any  new  business  is  transacted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wil!  rule  upon  the  gentle- 
man's point  of  order  at  the  appropriate  time.  The  Chair 
has  already  sustained  a  point  of  order  which  affects  the 
entire  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey.  There  is  therefore  nothmg  for  the  Chair  to  pass 
upon  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  SNELL.     Then  the  entire  amendment  is  ruled  out? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  this  time.  The  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  offers  an  amendment,  which  the  Clerk  will 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs  Norton  moves  to  strike  out  all  aftor  the  enacting  claus© 
down  to  and  including  all  of  section  1  of  the  bill  S  2475  and 
insert  in  li'ju  thereof  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate 
bill  : 

"That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  P<i.r  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1937. 

■Past   I — Legislative   DECLAiiATioN.    Detinitions:    Wage    and    Hour 
Division  of  Dei^artment  of  Labor 

"lecislatrve  declaration 

"Section  1.  (ai  The  employmen'  of  workers  under  substandard 
labor  conditions  In  occupations  m  interstate  com.mf>rce,  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  interstate  commerce,  or  otherwise  directly 
afiecting  interstate  commerce  ( 1 )  causes  interstate  commerce  and 
the  channels  and  Instrumentalities  of  ir.terst.tte  commerce  to  be 
vised  to  spread  and  perpetuate  amoni?  t:ie  workers  of  the  several 
States  conditions  detrimental  to  the  physical  and  economic  health. 
efficiency,  and  well-bem?  of  such  workers;  (2i  directly  burdens 
Interstate  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  interstate  com- 
merce; (3^  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  inter- 
state conunerce;  (4)  leads  to  labor  disputes  directly  burdening  and 
obstructing  interstate  rommeree  and  the  free  fl(Ow  of  goods  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  i5)  directly  Interferes  with  the  orderly  and  fair 
marketing  of  goods  in  interstate  commerce 

"(b)  The  correction  of  such  conditions  directly  afTecting  Inter- 
state commerce  requires  that  the  Congre.ss  exercise  its  legislative 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  by  prohibiting 
the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  £?oods  produced  tinder  sub- 
standard labor  conditions  and  by  providing  for  the  elimination  of 
substandard  labor  conditions  in  occupations  in  and  directly  affect- 
ing Interstate  commerce. 

"definitions 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  As  iised  In  this  act  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires — 

"(1)  'Person'  Includes  an  Individual,  partnership,  association, 
corporation,  business  tru.st.  receiver,  trustee,  trustee  In  bankruptcy, 
or  liquidating  or  reorganizing  agent. 

"(2)  "Interstate  commerce'  means  trade,  commerce,  transporta- 
tion, transmission,  or  communication  among  the  several  States  or 
from  any  State  to  any  place  ou'side  thereof 

"(3)  "atate"  means  any  State  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"(4)  'Administrator'  means  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  created  by  section  3  of  this  act 

"(5)  'Occupation'  means  an  occupation,  industry,  trade,  or  busi- 
ness, or  branch  thereof  or  class  of  work  or  craft  therein,  in  which 
persons  are  gainfully  employed. 

"(6)  'Employer'  Includes  any  person  acting  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  Interest  of  an  employer  in  relation  to  an  employee. 
but  shall  not  include  the  United  States  cr  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  labor  organization  (other  than  when 
acting  as  an  employer),  or  anyone  acting  in  the  capacity  of  officer 
or  agent  of  such  labor  organization 

"(7)  'Employee'  includes  any  individual  emoloved  or  suffered  or 
permitted  to  work  by  an  employer,  but  shall  not  include  any  person 
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employed  In  a  bona  fide  executive,  administrative,  profefislonal.  or 
local  retailing  capacity,  or  any  person  employed  In  the  capacity 
of  outside  salesmf.n  (as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited  by 
regijlations  of  the  Administrator),  nor  shall  'employee'  Include  any 
person  employed  fis  a  seaman,  or  any  railrcAd  employee  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Hovixs  of  Service  Act  (U.  S.  C.  title  45.  ch. 
3) .  or  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comralsplon  has  power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act.  1S35  (U.  S.  C.  1934  ed.,  title  49.  ch.  8):  Pro- 
vided, hcywever.  That  the  wage  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply 
to  employees  of  .<!uch  carriers  by  motor  vehicle;  or  any  air  transport 
employee  subject  lo  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  approved  Apr  J  10.  1936;  or  any  person  employed  in  the  taking 
of  fish,  sea  foods,  or  sponges;  or  any  f>eraon  emp'ioyed  in  agri- 
culture. As  used  in  this  act.  the  term  'agiiculture'  Includes  farm- 
ing in  all  its  branches  and.  among  other  things.  Includes  the  cul- 
tivation and  tiliiige  of  the  soil,  dtiirylng,  forestry,  horticulture, 
market  gardening,  and  the  cviltivatlon  and  growing  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, nuts,  nurserj"  products,  ferns,  flowers,  bulbs,  livestock,  bees, 
and  poultry;  and  further  Includes  the  definition  contained  In  sub- 
division (g)  of  section  15  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  ap- 
proved June  15.  1929.  as  amended,  or  any  other  agricultural  or 
horticultural  commodity,  and  any  practices  performed  by  a  farmer 
or  on  a  farm  as  an  incident  to  such  farming  operations,  including 
delivery  to  market.  Independent  contractors  and  their  employees 
engaged  in  transpiortlng  farm  products  from  farm  to  market  are  not 
persons  employed  in  agrlcultxire. 

"(8)  'Oppressive  wage'  means  a  wage  lower  than  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  declared  by  order  of  the  Administrator  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4. 

"(9)  'Oppressive  workweek'  means  a  workweek  (or  workday) 
longer  than  the  applicable  maximum  workweek  declared  by  order 
of  the  Administrator  under  the  provisions  of  section  4. 

"(10)  'Oppressive  child  labor'  means  a  condition  of  employment 
under  which  (A»  any  employee  (ae  defined  in  this  act  to  exclude 
employees  in  agriculture)  under  the  age  of  16  years  is  employed 
bv  an  employer  (other  than  a  parent  or  a  person  standing  In 
place  of  a  parent)  in  any  occupation,  or  (B)  any  such  employee 
between  the  ageti  of  16  and  18  years  is  employed  by  an  employer 
(other  than  a  parent  or  a  person  standing  In  place  of  a  parent)  in 
any  occupation  which  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  labor  shall  from  time  to  time  by  order  declare  to 
be  partlcularlv  hazardous  for  the  employoacnt  of  such  children  or 
detrimental  to  i.helr  health  or  well-being;  but  cppressive  child 
labor  shall  not  te  deemed  to  exist  by  virtue  of  the  employment  In 
any  occupation  ot  any  person  with  respect  to  whom  the  employer 
shall  have  on  file  a  certificate  issued  and  held  pursuant  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  certifying  that 
such  person  is  above  the  oppressive  child-labor  age.  The  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  shall  provide  by  regulation  or  by  order 
that  the  euiplojment  of  employees  tmder  the  age  of  16  years  in 
anv  occupation  5liall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  oppressive  child 
labor  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
determines  that  sucli  employment  is  conflxied  to  periods  which  will 
not  interfere  w.th  their  schooling  and  to  conditions  v.hich  will 
not   Interfere  with  their  health  and  well-being. 

"(11)  "Substa-idard  labor  condition'  means  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment under  which  (A)  any  employee  is  employed  at  an  op- 
pressive wage;  or  (B)  any  employee  is  employed  for  an  oppressive 
workweek;  or  (C)   oppressive  child  labor  exlBts. 

"(12)  Fair  labor  standard'  means  a  condition  of  employment 
under  which  (A)  no  employee  Is  employed  at  an  oppressive  wage; 
or  (B)  no  emp.oyee  Is  employed  for  an  oppressive  workweek;  or 
(C)  no  oppress! ye  child  labor  exists. 

"(13)  'Labor  standard  order'  means  an  order  of  the  Administra- 
tor under  section  4,  6.  or  8  of  this  act. 

"(14)  'Goods'  means  goods  (including  ships  and  marine  equip- 
ment ) .  wares,  products,  commodities,  merchandise,  or  articles  or 
subjects  of  commerce  of  any  character,  or  any  part  or  ingredient 
thereof,  but  shall  not  mean  goods  after  their  delivery  Into  the 
actual  physical  possession  of  the  ultimate  consumer  thereof  other 
than  a  p>oducei".  manufacturer,  or  processor  thereof. 

"(15)  'Unfair  goods'  means  goods  in  the  production  of  which 
employees  have  been  employed  in  any  occupation  under  any  sub- 
standard labor  condition,  or  any  goods  produced  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  convictij  or  prisoners  except  convicts  or  prisoners  on  parole 
or  on  probation  or  inmates  of  Federal  penal  or  correctional  insti- 
tutions producing  goods  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(16)  'Fair  goods'  means  goods  in  the  production  of  which  no 
employees  havo  been  employed  In  any  occupation  under  any 
substandard  lal>or  condition. 

"(17)  'Produced'  means  produced.  manufactiired,  mined, 
handled,  or  in  any  other  manner  worked  on;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  pioduction  of  goods  if  such  employee  was  employed 
in  producing,  manufacturLng,  mining,  handling,  transporting,  or 
in  any  other  manner  working  on  such  goods,  or  in  any  process  or 
occupation  necessary  to  the  production  thereof. 

"(18)  'Sale'  or  'eell'  Includes  any  sale,  exchange,  contract,  to 
sell,  consignment  for  sale,  shipment  for  sale,  or  other  disposition. 
"(19)  'To  a  substantial  extent'  means  not  casually,  sporadically, 
or  accidentally  but  as  a  settled  or  recurrent  characteristic  of  the 
matter  or  occupation  described,  or  of  a  portion  thereof,  which  need 
not  be  a  large  or  preponderant  portion  thereof. 


"(20)  The  term  'person  employed  In  agrlculttire'  as  xiaed  In  this 
act,  Insofar  as  it  shall  refer  to  fresl.i  fruits  or  vegetables,  shall  in- 
clude persons  employed  within  the  area  of  production  engaged  in 
preparing,  packing,  or  storing  such  fresh  fruits  <x  vegetables  in 
their  raw  or  natural  state. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  proof  th.it  any  employee  was 
employed  under  any  substandard  labor  conditloii  In  any  factory, 
mill  workshop,  mine,  quarry,  or  other  place  of  employment  wl.cre 
goods  were  produced,  within  90  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  s.ich 
goods  therefrom  (but  not  earUer  than  120  days  after  the  enactiLcnt 
of  this  act ) .  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  goods  Aere  pro- 
duced by  such  employee  employed  under  such  substandard  latwr 
condition. 

"(c)  All  wage  and  hour  regulations  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  apply  to  workers  without  regard  to  sex. 

"ADMINISnUTTFi:   ACENCT 

"Sic.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  In  the  Department  of  Labor 
a  Wage  and  Hour  Division  which  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
an  Adminlstiator,  to  be  kno^wn  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Administrator  I . 
The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  (10.000  a  year.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ad- 
minister all  the  provisions  of  this  act  except  &3  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  and  his  determinations  and  Labor -standard  orders 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  other  person  or  agency  in  the 
executive    branch   of   the    Government. 

"(b)  The  Admini.strator  and  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
under  plans  developed  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
State  agencies  charged  with  the  administration  of  State  labor 
laws,  may  utilize  the  services  of  State  and  loc;il  agencies,  officers. 
and  employees  administering  such  laws  and  notwlthstandinp  any 
other  provisions  of  law  may  reimburse  such  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, officers,  and  employees  for  their  services  when  performed  for 
such  purposes. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the  civil-scrrlce  laws, 
appoint  such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Administrator  and  shall  fL\  their  sal- 
arief  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923  as  amended. 
The  .Administrator  may  establish  and  utilize  such  regional.  Icx-al. 
or  other  agencies,  and  utilize  such  voluntar\-  and  uncomperiFalpd 
services,  as  mav  from  time  to  time  be  needed  In  all  litipatioa 
the  Administrator  shall  be  represented  by  the  Attorney  General  cr 
by  such  .ittrmey  or  attcrneys  as  he  may  deslfmate.  In  the  ap- 
pointment, selection,  classification,  and  promotion  of  off.'^ers  and 
employees 'of  the  Ariniinistrator.  no  political  test  or  quail fic.U ion 
Elui'.l  bo  permitted  or  given  coniideratlon.  but  all  such  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  shall  be  giv.-n  and  made  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  efficiency 

•■[d]  The  principal  ofTice  of  the  Administrator  shall  b^  in  th« 
District  of  Columbia  but  he  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers 
in  any  other  place 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  annually  In  January  a  re- 
port to  the  Ccneress  covering  the  work  of  the  Administrator  for 
the  preceding:  vcar  and  includlnp  such  information,  data  nr.d 
recommcndatioiis  for  further  lepi^lation  In  connection  with  the 
matters  covered  by  this  act  as  he  may  find  advisable. 

"Part  II — Establishment  of  Fair  Labor  Standards 

"MIKTMrM-WAGE  AND  MAXIMTTM-HOUB  STANDARDS 

"Src  4.  (a)  Whereas  wages  paid  in  interstate  industries  vary 
greatly  between  Industries  and  throughout  the  Nation,  reaching 
as  low  as  $5  or  less  per  week;  and 

"^Vhe^cas  hours  of  labor  in  interstate  industries  also  vary  greatly 
between  industries  and  throughout  the  Nation,  reaching  as  high 
as  84  hours  per  week:    and 

"Whereas  such  wide  variations  create  unfair  competition  for 
employers  who  wish  to  pay  decent  wages  and  maintain  decent 
working  hours;    and 

"Whereas  the  workers  who  re<-e1ve  the  lowest  wages  and  worlc 
the  longest  hours  have  been  and  now  are  unable  to  obUln  a 
living  wage  or  decent  working  hours  by  Individual  or  collective 
bargaining  with  their  employers:    and 

"Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  American  com- 
merce and  the  protection  of  American  workers  and  their  families 
that  substandard  wsges  and  hours  be  eliminated  from  interstat* 
industry  and  business;  but 

■"Whereas  it  Is  impossible  to  achieve  such  results  arbitrarily  by 
an  abrupt  change  so  drastic  that  It  might  do  eerioMs  injury  to 
American  industry  and  Amerioin  workers,  and  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  achieve  such  results  cautiously,  carefully,  and  without 
disturbance  and  dislocation  of  business  and  Industry:  Now,  there- 
fore. 

"It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  act  to  establish  minimum- 
wage  and  maximum-hour  standards,  at  levels  consistent  with 
health  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers  and  the  profit- 
able operation  of  American  business  so  far  as  and  as  rapidly  as  is 
economically  feasible,  and  without  interfering  with,  impeding,  or 
diminishing  in  any  way  the  ripht  of  employees  to  bargain  col- 
lectively in  order  to  obtain  a  wage  in  excess  of  the  applicable 
minimum  under  this  act  or  to  obtain  a  shorter  workday  or  work- 
week than  the  applicable  maximum  under  this  act. 

"(b)  Having  regard  to  such  iwllcy  and  upon  a  finding  that  • 
substantial  nimiber  of  employees  in  any  occupation  are  employed 
at  wages  and  hours  Inconsistent  with  the  minimum  standard  of 
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llTtni?  neceauLTj  far  health,  efficiency, 
Administnttor  shall  appoint  a  wage 
alder    and    recommend    a    minimum- 
workday  and  workweek,  or  both,  as  the 
In  such  occupation  which  shall  be  as 
romlcally  feasible  to  maintain  such 
PTOV'jded.  however.  That  no  such  coi 
with  respect  to  occupations  In  which 
than  40  cents  per  hour  or  works  more 
"(ct   Such  committee  shall  be  com~ 
persons   representing   the   employers 
occupation,  and  of  not  more  than  thre? 
resenting  the  public,  one  of  whom 
man.     Persons  representing  the 
selected    so    far   as   practicable    from 
employers   and    employees,   or 
regard  to  the  geographic  regloca  which 
occupation,    "^o-thlrda  of  the  memb 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  such  committee  shall  require  a 
Jority   of   all   its   members.     Members 
mittee  shall   be  entiUed  to  reaaonabU 
by   the   Administrator  for  each   day 
of  the  committee  In  addition  to  the* 
traveling  and  other  expenses  and  shall 
•tenngraphlc.  clerical,  and  other 
"(d)   The    Administrator    shall 
promptly  upon   its  appointment  such 
may  have  available  on  the  matter 
to  be  brought  before  the  wage  and 
whom  the  Administrator  deems 
mittee  may  stunmon  other  wltnessee 
Ux  to  furnish  additional  Information 

"(e)   In   recommending   a   minimum 
consider  among  other  relevant 
The  cost  of  living.    (2)   the  wages  pal< 
pation  to  be   covered   by  the   cMxler 
wage  who  voltrntarlly  maintain  n 
ards:    (3)    the  wages  established  In 
collective    labor    agreements    negotiate 
employees   by   representativea    of 
economic  conditions:    (5)    the  relative 
from  points  of  production  to 
•onable  value  of  the  service  rendered; 
coats  of  manufacturing   occasioned 
■ources,  operating  conditions,  or 
cost  of  production. 

"(f)   In  recommending  a  maxlmun' 
workweek,  a  committee  shall  considei 
cumstances  the  following:   (1)  The 
by  empl03rers  In  the  occupation  to  be 
lishlng  such  maximum  workday   and 
maintain  a  reasonable  maximum 
hours  of  employment  eatahllshed  in 
collective    labor    agreements 
employees  by  representatives  of  their 
number  of  persons  seeking  empl 
subject   to  the   order   establishing 
workweek. 

"(g)   A  committee's  |uriadlction  to 
shall  not  include  the  power  to 
cxccoa  of  40  cents  per  hour  or  a 
40  hours,  but  higher  minimum 
workweek  fixed  by  collective  barg&inl 
couraged;   it  being  the  objective  of 
wages   In   the  lower  wage   groups  so 
practicable  a  minimum  wage  of  40 
t*Uing    opporttuiitlea   for   emplojrixieift 
and  dislocation  of  buslneea  and  ir 
wek  of  40  hours  without  cxirtalUng 
reducing  production. 

"(h)  Unlesa  the  Adminlatrator  flnd^ 
mended  by  a  wage  and  hour 
due  considermtion  erf  the  factors 
set  down  for  public  hearing  ptmuant 
cr>n taming  such  standards  together 
dlUons  as  he  may  deem  neceaaary  anc 
to  sections  8  and  9.    If  after  such 
that  the  proposed  standarda,  so  far  at 
at  tovela  conalatent  with  the  health. 
ot  workers,  he  shall  so  declare,  and  sha|l 
applying  such  standards,  regtilatioos. 
patlon  Invot-ved  pursuant  to  the 

"(i)  U  th«  recommendations  of  a 
such  time  as  the  Administrator  may 
Administrator  may  appoint  a  new 
before  or  after  bearing  rejects  the 
hour  oommlttec.  either  In  whole  or 
matter  to  the  same  committee  or  to  a 

"(J)  Tb*  profrlstona  of  this  act  wlt^ 
days  or  mazlmtmi  workweeks  shall 
to  processing  or  packing  perlahabU 
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no  employee   receives   less 
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to    such    a    ccmmlttiee 
data  as  the  AdmlnlstraTior 
to  it,  and  shall  caiise 
committee  any  witnesses 
A  wage  and  hour  corn- 
call  upon  the  Administra- 
te aid  In  its  deliberations. 
wage,    a  committee   shall 
the  following:    (1) 
by  employers  In  the  occu- 
( stabllshlng   such   minimum 
mlnimxan  wage  stand - 
^mllar  occupations   through 
between    employers    and 
own   choosing;     (4)    local 
cost  of  transporting  goods 
markets;    (6)    the   r«a- 
and  (7)   differences  in  unit 
varying   local   natural   re- 
factors  entering  Into  the 
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respect  to  maximum  work- 
apply  to  employees  engaged 
agricultural  products  dtiring  tba 


harvesting  season;  or  to  any  person  employed  In  connection  with  the 
ginning,  compressing,  and  storing  of  ccjTrnn  or  with  the  processing 
of  cottonseed:  the  cannint:  or  other  par):ir.g  or  packaging  of  fish. 
sea  foods.  ,=pon?es,  or  picking,  canning,  or  procesfing:  of  fruits  c 
vegetables,  or  the  processing  of  beets,  cane,  and  niaple  into  sugar 
and  simp  when  the  ser.ices  of  such  person  are  ot  a  seasonal  nature; 
or  to  employees  employed  in  a  plant  loratod  m  dairy  production 
areas  in  which  milk,  cream,  or  butterfat  are  received,  processed, 
shipped  or  manufactured.  If  operat^'d  by  a  cooperative  association 
as  defined  in  section  15,  as  amended,  or  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act.  

"COLLECrrvT-BAaCAINING    ACREFMENTS    PKOTKCTED 

"Sec  5  (a)  Nothing  In  this  act  or  In  any  reerulatlon  or  order 
thereunder  shall  be  construed  to  Interfere  with.  Impede,  or  diminish 
in  any  way  the  right  of  employees  to  bargain  rollectlvely  or  other- 
wise to  engage  In  any  concerted  activity  allowed  by  law  In  order  to 
obtain  a  wage  in  excess  of  the  applicable  minimum  under  this  act 
or  to  obtain  a  shorter  workwer^k  than  the  ma.ximum  workweek  under 
this  act  or  otherwise  to  obtain  benefits  or  advantages  for  employees 
not  required  by  this  act.  and  a  minimum  wage  so  sought  or 
obtained  shall  not  be  con5trucd  or  deemed  to  be  illegal  or  unfair 
because  it  Is  In  excess  of  the  nunimxim  wage  under  this  act,  and  a 
maximum  workweek  so  sought  or  obtained  shaJl  not  be  construed 
or  deemed  to  be  illegal  or  unfair  because  It  Ls  shorter  than  the 
maximum  workweek  under  thl.s  art. 

"(b)  A  labor-standard  order  establishing  minimum  wages  or  a 
maximum  workweek  for  any  occupation  shaU  be  made  only  If  the 
Administrator  finds  that  ccllectlvp-bar^aining  agreemf-nts  In  re- 
spect to  such  minimum  wages  or  maximum  hours  do  not  cover  a 
substantial  pc.rtion  of  the  employees  in  such  occupatiou.  or  that 
existing  faculties  for  collective  bargaining  in  such  occupation  are 
Inadequate  or  Ineflective  to  accomplisn  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

"(c)  A  labor-standard  order  covertng  any  occupation  shaU  not 
establish  for  any  locality  In  which  such  occupation  is  carried  on 
a  minimum  wage  which  Is  lower  or  a  maximum  workweek  which 
is  longer  than  the  minimum  wag''  or  maximum  workweek  pre- 
vailing for  like  work  done  under  substannally  like  conditions  In 
such  occupation  In  such  locality,  unless  the  minimum  wage  estab- 
lished by  such  order  is  the  highest  wage  or  the  maximum  work- 
week Is  the  shortest  workweek  that  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  establish  under  this  act. 

"(d)  The  minimum  wages  and  maximum  workweek  established 
by  collective-bargaining  agreements  in  any  occupation  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  appropriate  minimum  wage  and  maxi- 
mum workweek  to  be  established  by  the  Administrator  for  like 
work  done  xm.der  substantially  like  conditions. 
•exemptions  from   labor   s-ta.vdards   wtth   respect   to  wages   and 

HOtTRS 

"Sec  6.  (a)  Unless  an  applicable  order  of  the  Administrator 
under  this  act  shall  otherwise  provide,  the  maintenance  among 
employees  of  an  oppressive  workweek  shall  not  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute a  substandard  labor  condition  If  the  employees  so  employed 
receive  additional  compensation  for  such  overtime  employment  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  hourly  wage  rate 
at  which  such  employees  are  employed.  But  the  Administrator 
shall  have  power  to  make  an  order  determining  that  such  over- 
time employment  in  any  occupation  shall  constitute  a  substandard 
labor  ccndition  If  and  to  the  extent  the  .\dminlstrator  finds  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  prevent  the  circumvention  of  this  act.  Any 
such  order  may  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  relating  to 
overtime  employment,  including  the  wage  rates  to  be  paid  therefor 
and  the  maximum  number  of  hours  of  employment  in  each  day 
and  the  maximum  number  of  days  per  week,  as  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  occupation  affected. 

"(b)  The  Admmi.strator  shall  provide  by  regulation  or  by  order 
that  the  employment  of  employees  in  any  occupation  at  a  wage 
lower  or  for  a  workweek  longer  than  tlie  appropriate  fair  labor 
standard  otherwise  applicable  to  such  occ\ipatlon  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  con.stitute  a  svibs^andard  K^bor  condition  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  the  special  character  or  terms  of  the  em- 
ployment or  the  limited  qualifications  of  the  employees  makes 
such  employment  Justifiable  Eind  not  incon«:i-^tent  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  such  one  or  more  provisions  of  this 
act.  Such  reeulatlons  or  orders  may  provide  for  ( 1 )  the  em- 
ployment of  learners,  and  of  apprenMces  under  special  certificates 
as  Issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  at 
such  wages  lower  than  the  applicable  minimum  wage  and  subject 
to  such  limitations  as  to  time,  number,  proportion,  and  length 
of  service  as  the  AdmlnLstrator  .shall  prescribe;  (2)  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  who.se  earning  capacity  la  Impaired  by  age  or 
physical  or  mental  deficiency  or  injury,  under  special  certificates 
to  be  Issued  by  the  Administrator,  at  such  wages  lower  than  the 
applicable  wage  and  for  such  period  as  shall  be  fixed  in  such 
certificates;  (3)  deductions  for  board,  lodp-ing,  and  other  facilities 
ftirnlshed  by  the  employer  If  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that 
the  employer  is  obliged  to  furnish  and  the  employee  to  accept 
such  facilities:  (4)  overtime  employment  in  periods  of  seasonal 
or  peak  activity  or  In  maintenance,  repair,  or  other  emergency 
work  and  the  wage  rates  to  be  paid  for  such  overtime  employment 
not  exceeding  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half;  and  (5)  suitable 
treatment  of  other  cases  or  classes  of  cases  which.  becAtise  of  the 
natiire  and  character  of  the  employment.  Justify  special  treat- 
ment. 
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"Paht  III — Un'Fair  Goods  Barred  From  I>rrEHSTATE  Commerce  and 

iNTrRST.'.TE   COMMFRrE    PROTECTED   FROM    THE   ETFECT  OF   SCTSSTAND- 

AED  Labor  Conditions 

"PROHIEirrD   SHIPME.VTE   .AND    EMPLOYMENT   CCN-DmONS    LN    INTERSTATK 
COMMERCE    AND    PRODUCTION    FOR    INTERSTATE    COMMERCE 

"Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  indir- 
ectly— 

"(1)  to  transport  or  cause  to  be  transported  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  aid  or  assist  In  transporting,  or  obtaining  transporta- 
tion in  interstate  commerce  for.  or  to  ship  or  deliver  or  sell  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  to  ship  or  deiiver  or  sell  with  knowledge 
that  .shipment  or  delivery  or  sale  thereof  in  interstate  coaunerce 
is  Intended.  .\ny  unfair  goods;   or 

"(2)  to  employ  under  any  substandard  labor  conditions  any 
employee  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  intended  for  transportation  or  sale  in  violation  of  clatise  (1) 
of  this  section. 

"PROTECTION    OF    INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    FROM    ETFECT    OF    StTBSTANDARD 

LABOR  CONDITIONS 

'  Sfx.  8.  I  a)  WTiencver  the  Administrator  shall  determine  that 
any  ."substandard  labor  condition  exists  In  the  production  of  goods 
In  one  State  and  that  such  goods  compete  to  a  substantial  extent 
In  that  State  with  other  goods  produced  In  another  State  and 
sold  or  transported  in  interstate  commerce.  In  the  prc-duction  of 
which  such  substandard  labor  condition  does  not  exist,  the  Ad- 
mmi.-trator  shall  make  an  order  requiring  the  elimination  of  such 
substandard  labor  condition  and  the  maintenance  of  the  appro- 
pria-e  fair  labor  standard  In  the  production  of  goods  which  so 
compete. 

"(bi  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  employ  any  employee  in  violation  of  any  term  or  provision  of 
an  cr.ier  of  the  Administrator  made  under  this  section. 

"(ci  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  (1)  ufxjn  request  of 
the  Prc^sident.  or  (2)  upon  re.solution  of  either  or  both  Hou.ses  of 
Congress,  or  (3)  upon  request  of  the  Administrator,  or  (4)  upon 
its  own  motion,  or  (5)  when  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission 
there  is  g.iod  and  suflSclent  reason  therefor,  upon  application  of 
any  interested  party,  shall  Investigate  the  differences  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  this  act  in  the  costs  of  production  of  any  do- 
mestic article  and  of  any  like  or  similar  foreign  article,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  or  not  an  Increase  should  be  made 
In  the  duty  upon  such  foreign  article  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
such  differences. 

•'(di  All  provisions  of  law  applicable  with  respcKit  to  Investiga- 
tions under  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  In- 
cludms;  the  provisions  applicable  to  reports  of  the  Commission  and 
proclamations  by  the  President,  sliall.  insofar  as  they  are  not  in- 
con.sistent  wath  this  section,  be  applicable  in  like  manner  with 
respect  to  investigations  under  this  section.  Nothing  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  authorising 
action  In  vlolatlcn  of  any  international  obligation  of  the  United 
States. 

"Part  IV — Genepjvl  AoMiNiSTRATiyE  Provtsions 

"LABOR -STANDARD    ORDERS 

"Sec.  9.  A  labor-standard  order — 

"(1)  shall  bo  made  only  alter  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10; 

"(2)  shall  take  effect  upon  the  publication  thereof  In  the  Federal 
Register  or  at  such  date  thereafter  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
order: 

"(,3)  shall  define  the  occupation  or  occupations,  the  territorial 
limits  v.lthln  which  such  order  shall  operate,  and  the  class,  craft, 
or  mdusinal  unit  or  units  to  which  such  order  relate.s; 

"(4 1  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  may  classify  employers, 
employees,  and  employments  within  the  occupation  to  which  such 
order  relates  according  to  localities,  the  population  of  the  com- 
munities In  which  such  employment  occurs,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees employed,  the  nature  and  volume  of  the  goods  produced, 
and  such  other  differentiating  circumstances  as  the  Administrator 
finds  necessary  or  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such 
order,  and  may  make  appropriate  provision  for  different  classes  of 
employers,  employees,  or  employment:  but  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  Administrator  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  any  classification  which 
effects  an  unreasonable  discrimination  against  any  person  or 
locality  or  which  adversely  affects  prevailing  minimum  wage  or 
maxinium  workweek  standards  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  or  exces- 
sive claseifications  and  to  exercise  his  powers  of  classification  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  essential 
purposes  of  the  act; 

"(5)  in  case  of  an  order  relating  to  wages,  may  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator  may  consider  necessary 
or 

coming 

Administrator  to  establish  such  minimum-wage 
affect  only  those  employees  in  need  of  legislative  protection  with- 
out interfering  with  the  voluntary  establishment  of  appropriate 
differentials  and  higher  standards  for  other  employees  in  the 
occupation  to  which  such  standards  relate; 

"(6)  shall  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  the 
restriction  or  prohibition  of  Industrial  home  work  or  of  such  other 
acts  or  practices)  as  the  Administrator  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  such  order,  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or 


ms  and  conditions  as  tne  Aaminisirator  may  luusiuci  ncvcoooij 

appropriate    to    prevent    the    established    minimum    wage    be- 

ning   the   maximum   wage;    but    It   shall   be   the    policy    of    the 

ministrator  In  p.<;tahlish  such  mlnlmum-wage  standards  as  will 
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evasion  thereof,  or  to  safeguard  the  fair  labor  standards  therein 
esabllshed; 

"(7)  m.ay  modify,  extend,  or  rescind  at  any  time  in  the  light  of 
the  cirrumstances  then  prevailing,  a  labor-standard  order  pre- 
viously made:  Pro?'iricd.  That  at  least  00  days'  notice  from  the  date 
of  the  order  must  be  given  before  any  change  Is  made  effective 
if  it  increases  wages  or  reduces  hours. 

"hearings 

"Sec.  10.  A  labor-standard  order  shall  be  made,  modil^.ed,  ex- 
tended, or  rescinaed  only  after  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Such  hearing  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  on  the  Administrators  own 
motion  or  on  the  complaint  of  any  labor  organization  or  any 
person  having  a  bona  fide  interest  (as  defined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator), filed  In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe,  and  showing  reasonable  cavise  why  such 
hearln?  should  be  held.  Such  hearing  shall  be  public  and  may  be 
held  before  the  Administrator,  or  any  officer  or  employees  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  designated  by  him.  Appropriate 
records  of  such  hearing  shall  be  kept.  Tlie  Administrator  shall 
not  be  bound  by  any  technical  rules  of  evidence  or  procedure. 
■■in\t:stigattons;  ttistimcnt 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Administrator,  In  hts  discretion,  may  investi- 
gate and  gather  data  regarding  the  wages,  hours,  and  ether  con- 
ditions and  practices  of  emplov^nent  In  any  occupation  subject  to 
this  act,  and  may  inspect  such  places  and  such  records  (and  make 
siich  transcripts  thereof)  and  Investigate  such  facts,  conditions, 
practices,  or  matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
determine  whether  any  person  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  act  or  any  labor -standard  order,  or  to  aid 
in  the  enforcemrnt  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  in  proscribing 
regulations  thereunder,  or  in  obtaining  information  to  serve  as  a 
basts  lor  recommending  further  legislation  concerning  the  matters 
to  which  this  act  relates. 

"(bi  For  the  purpose  of  any  Investigation  or  any  other  proceed- 
ing under  this  act.  a  wage  and  hour  committee,  the  Administrator, 
or  any  officer  cr  employee  of  the  wage  and  hour  division  desig- 
nated by  him,  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
subpena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  correspondence,  or 
other  records  of  any  employer  deemed  relevant  or  material  *o 
the  inquiry.  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Administrator  or  any 
officer  or  employee  designate-d  by  him.  in  obedience  to  subptnas  of 
the  Administrator,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  fees  and  mileage  as 
the   Administrator  may   by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe 

"(c)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued 
to.  any  person,  the  Administrator,  or  the  wage  and  hour  com- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be,  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  in  tlie  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  inve.stlgatlon 
or  proceeding  is  carried  on.  or  where  such  person  resides  cr  carries 
on  business,  in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  correspondence,  and  other 
records.  Such  court  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  before  the  wage  and  hour  committee,  or  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator  or  officer  or  employee  designated  by  him,  as  the  case 
may  be.  and  to  produce  records,  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  invest. .eatlcn  or  In  question,  i.nd  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  bv  such 
court  a.s  a  cnntompt  thereof  All  proce.ss  in  any  .'^uch  c;»e  mav  be 
served  In  the  judicial  district  whereof  tuch  person  is  an  Inhabitant 
or  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

"(di  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending  and  tctifying 
or  from  producing  books,  papers,  corre:-pondence.  or  other  rec  rds 
and  documents  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  cr  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwl.se,  required  of  him  may  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  but  no  indi- 
vidual shall  be  prosecuted  or  subject  to  any  penalty  cr  forfeiture 
for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concern. ng 
which  he  is  compelled  to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary 
or  otherwise,  after  having  claimed  his  privilege  against  self- 
Incri.minatlon.  except  that  such  Individual  so  testifying  shall  not 
be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury  committed 
in  so  testifying. 

"ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  12.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Administrator  that  any 
person  is  eng.agcd  or  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
act.  or  of  any  provision  of  any  labor -stand  ard  order,  he  may  In  his 
discretion  bring  an  action  in  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
Urdted  States  to  enjoin  such  act  of  practice  and  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  thLs  act  or  with  .such  labor-standard  order,  and  upon 
a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  de- 
cree or  restraining  ord'-r  shall  be  granted  without  bond.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  transmit  such  evidence  as  may  be  available  con- 
cerning such  acts  or  practices  to  the  Attorney  General,  who,  in  his 
discretion,  may  Institute  the  appropriate  criminal  proceedings  tin- 
der this  act. 

"record;    LABELd 

"Sec  13.  (a)  Every  employer  subject  to  any  provision  of  this 
act  or  of  a  labor-standard  order  shall  make,  keep,  and  preserve 
such  records  of  the  persons  employed  by  him;  and  the  wages,  hcrura. 
and  other  conditions  and  practices  of  employment  malntjtlned  by 
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hlxn  and  shaU  preserre  such  records  for 
shall   make   such   reports  therefrom   to 
Admlnistrmtor  shail  prescribe  by  regulat 
appropriate  (or  the  enforcement  of  tb( 
the  regulations  or  onteis  thereiinder 
a  lAbor-standard  order  shall  keep  a 
a  conspicuous  place  In  every  room  In 
patlon  subject  to  such  order  are  emp 
at  employment  on  a  form  published 
eontrln  th«  m*»»»T<iim  number  of  hi 
•mpr^yed  tfurtnc  each  day  of  the  week 
week,  the  hours  of  eoxnmenciBg  and  st 
ginning  and  end  of  periods  allotted  for 
schedule  of  boxirs  Is  in  operation  at  a  ^ 
ment,  the  posted  schedule  shall  con* 
ployves  working  on  the  different  shifts 
required  for  each  emploTc*  or  group  ol 
of  any  employee  at  the  place  of  ' 

than  thoM  stated  in  the  schedule    . 
prlma-fade  erldenc*  of  violation  of 
ployee  Is  recelTlng  the  overtime  rate 
Employw*  shall  be  furnished  copies  of 
request  without  charge. 

"(b)  No  person  other  than  the  , 
the  transportation,  shipment,  delivery, 
has  secured  a  representation  In  writing 
the  goods  transported,  shipped,  or  dellvt 
m  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that 
duoed  In  violation  of  any  provision  of 
tation  contains  any  false  statement  of 
furnishing  the  same  shall  be  amenable 
^fn^ititm  provided  for  the  violation  of 
•>uws«a  or  thb  ■aoaraaT  oa  labob  ami 

"Sk.  14.  (a)  So  tar  as  praetteable  the 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  all  the  '~ 
neoeasary  under  section  11  (a) .    The 
the  powers  enumerated  therein  In  the 
ttoBs  and  Inspectkms  and  shall  report 
Administrator. 

"(b)  The  AdmlnJstratar  shall  utilize 
Burieau  In  the  Department  of  Labor  or 
aentativai  for  all  Investigations  and  ' 

with  respect  to  the  employment  at  s 

under  section  12  to  enjoin  any  act  or 
biy  reason  of  the  existence  of  oppressive 
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Every  employer  subject  to 
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,  and  a  schedule  of  hours 

the   Administrator  shall 

each  employee  is  to  be 

with  the  total  hours  per 

sljopping  work,  and  the  be« 

meals.     If  more  than  on« 

particular  place  of  employ- 

the  names  of  the  em« 

shall  Indicate  the  hours 

employees.    The  presence 

at  any  other  hours 

to  him  shall  be  deemed 

order,  unless  such  em- 

»rovlded  In  section  6   (b>. 
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shall  be  proeecuted  for 
sale  of  unfair  goods  whc 
from  the  person  by  whom 
were  produced  resident 
such  goods  were  not  pro 
his  act.  If  such  represen- 
a  material  fact  the  person 
to  prosecution  and  to  the 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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"Sac.  15.  The  Administrator  shall 
time  to  make.  iMue.  amend,  and  reeclnc 
orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
provisions  of  this  act.  tncl Tiding  btit 
tt»nn\T\g  technical  and  trade  terms  u>e< . 
things,  the  Administrator  shall  have 
this  act.  to  provide  for  the  form  and 
may  be  filed  and  proceedings  institute 
tatr  labor  standards;  to  prescribe  the 
any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  befot^ 
oOoer  or  employee  designated  by  him. 
appointed  by  him.    Ftor  the  purpose  of 
the  Administrator  may  classify 
Jurisdiction    and    prescribe    different 
rTssf-rt  of  persons  or  matters.    The 
Administrator  shall  take  effect  upon 
Mderal  Regtater  or  at  such  later  date 
direct.    If o  provision  of  this  act  taipoet 
shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or  omitted 
with  any  regulation  or  order  of  the 
Ing  that  max  regulation  or  order  may, 
be  amended  or  rescinded  or  be    '  ' 
mathantf  to  be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

•*TAUsrrT  or  coirhuciB 
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18    (a)  Any   prtyvlaton   of 
aaOm  In  violaticai  at 
at  a  regulation  or  order  thereunder 

"(b)  Any  contract,  agreement. 
i^i«»to«  or  provtalon  binding  any  persoh 
any  provisloa  at  this  act  or  with  any  rsfulatlon 
be  null  and  void. 
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17.  (a)  If  any  employee  Is 
than  the  appUeahle  minimum 
by  any  provision  of  this   act  or  of 
required  to  be  paid  to  make  It  lawfc  1 
in  the  production  at  vrtilch  such 
shipped  tn  Interstate  eommeree  or  to 
in  Intentate  cotnnieroe.  soeh  employee 
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minimum  wace.  If  any.  for  such  time  estab'.l'hcd  by  this  act 
or  by  an  applic;i.ble  labor-standard  order,  whichever  Is  higher, 
less  the  anicui-.t  acf..ally  paid  to  him  for  such  time  by  the 
employer. 

"lb)  Any  employee  entitled  to  reparation  under  this  section 
may  recover  sv.ch  reparatirin  In  a  civil  action  togethi^r  with  costs 
and  such  reasonable  afrmey's  fees  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
court.  Any  such  claim  for  reparation  shall  not  be  the  subject 
of  any  voluntary  a.is;gnment.  except  to  the  Administrator  as 
herein  provided.  At  the  request  or  with  the  consent  of  any 
employee  entitled  to  siich  reparation,  the  Administrator  or  an 
authorized  reglr'n.il  representative  of  the  Administrator  may 
take  an  asslpnment  of  any  claim  of  such  employee  under  this 
section  in  trust  for  the  assigning  employee  and  may  bring  any 
legal  action  necessary  to  collect  such  claim,  and  the  employer 
shall  be  required  to  pay  nsts  and  such  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
as  may  be  allowed  by  the  court.  Employees  entitled  to  repara- 
tions from  the  same  employer  may  bring  a  Joint  action  to  recover 
such  reparations  or,  If  separate  actions  are  brought,  such  employ- 
ees or  the  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  have  such  actions 
consolidated  for  trial. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  by  order  exempt  any  goods  from 
the  operation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
transportation  of  such  goods  in  Interstate  ccmmerce  Lf  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  every  person  having  a  substantial  proprie- 
tary Interest  (as  defined  by  the  Administrator)  in  such  gcxxis  had 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  substandard  labor  condition  existed 
in  the  production  of  such  grods  or  that  such  exemption  Is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  undue  hardship  or  economic  waste  and  is  not 
detrimental  to  the  public  intrre.=;t.  Any  order  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  shall  contain  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Administrator  considers  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  enforcement  and  prevent  the  circumvention 
of  this  act.  In  the  case  of  goods  produced  under  any  substandard 
labor  condition  relating  to  wages  or  hcurs  of  employment  main- 
tained by  any  employer  having  a  substantial  proprietary  interest 
(as  defined  by  the  Administrator)  in  such  goods,  no  such  order 
shall  be  granted  unle.^s  It  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administrator  that  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
payment,  to  every  employee  employed  by  him  In  the  production 
of  such  goods  under  any  such  substandard  labor  condition,  of  the 
reparation  to  which  such  employee  is  entitled  under  this  section 
on  account  of  such  emplojTnent. 

"RELATION    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

"Sec.  18.  No  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  or  order 
thereunder  shall  Justify  noncompliance  with  any  Federal  or  State 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  establi.~hing  a  minim.um  wage  higher 
than  a  minimum  wage  established  under  this  act  or  a  maximum 
workweek  lower  than  a  maximum  workweek  established  under  this 
act,  or  otherwise  regulating  the  conditions  of  employment  in  any 
occupation  and  not  in  conflict  with  a  provision  of  this  act  or  a 
regulation  or  order  thereunder. 

"common    carriers    not   I.TABt  t. 

"Sec.  19.  No  provision  of  this  act  shall  Impose  any  liability  or 
penalty  upon  any  common  carrier  for  the  transportation  In  inter- 
state commerce  in  the  regtilar  course  of  its  business  of  any  goods 
not  produced  by  such  common  carrier,  and  no  provision  of  this 
act  shall  excuse  any  common  carrier  from  Its  obligations  to  accept 
any  goods  for  transportation. 

"COrUT    REVIEW    OF    OP.DFRS 

"Sic.  20.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  act  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  for  any  circuit  wherein 
such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  filing  in  such  court,  within  60  days  after  the  entry  of  such 
order,  a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Administra- 
tor be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Administrator,  and 
thereupon  the  Administrator  shall  certify  and  file  in  the  cotirt  a 
transcript  of  the  record  ufxin  which  the  order  complained  of  was 
entered.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  transcript  such  court  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  afllrtn,  modify,  or  set  aside  such  order  in 
whole  or  In  part.  The  review  by  the  court  shall  be  limited  to 
questions  of  law,  and  findings  of  fact  by  the  Adniinlstrator  when 
supported  by  evidence  shall  be  conclusive  unless  It  shall  appear 
that  the  findings  of  the  Administrator  are  arbitrary  or  capricious. 
No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Administrator  «h»\ii  be  considered  by 
tlie  court  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been  urged  before  the 
Administrator  or  unless  there  were  reasonable  grounds  lor  failure 
so  to  do.  If  application  is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
addltlotxal  evidence,  and  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  may  materially  affect  the  result  of 
the  proceeding  and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the  Administra- 
tor, the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  be- 
fore the  Administrator  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in 
such  maimer  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court 
may  seem  proper.  The  Administrator  may  modify  his  findings  as 
to  the  facts  by  reason  of  tlie  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and 
I  he  shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified  or  new  findings,  which 
I  If  supported  by  evidence  shall  be  conclusive,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion, if  any,  for  the  modifications  or  setting  aside  of  the  original 
i   order.    The  Judgment  and  decree  at  the  cciut  shall  be  final,  sub- 
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J*ct  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sections  239  and  240  of 
the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  title  28,  sees.  346  and  347). 
"(b)  The  commencement  of  proceedings  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not.  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  a  labor-standard  order  relating  to  wages  or  hours  unless 
stay  of  a  labor  standard  order  relating  to  wages  or  hoitxs  unless 
the  person  complaining  of  such  order  shall  file  In  court  an  under- 
taking with  a  surety  or  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  court  for  the 
payment  to  the  employees  subject  to  the  order  of  the  reparation 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  under  section  17  in  the  event 
that  the  order  should  be  upheld. 

"jmiSDICTION    OF    OFFENSES    AND    SUITS 

"Sec.  21.  Tlie  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  violations  of  this  act  or  the  regulations  or  orders 
thereunder,  and.  concurrently  with  State  and  Territorial  courts,  of 
all  suits  in  equity  and  actions  at  law  brought  to  enforce  any 
liability  or  duty  created  by.  or  to  enjoin  any  violation  of.  this  act 
or  the  regulations  or  orders  thereunder.  Any  criminal  proceeding 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction 
constituting  the  violation  or  an  element  thereof  occurred.  Any 
suit  or  action  to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty  created  by.  or  to 
enjoin  any  violation  of.  this  act.  or  regiilatlons  or  orders  there- 
under, may  be  brought  in  any  such  district  or  in  the  district 
wherein  the  defendant  is  an  Inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and 
process  In  such  cases  may  be  served  In  any  district  In  which  the 
defendant  is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business  or  wherever  the 
defendant  may  be  found.  Judgments  and  decrees  so  rendered 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  In  sections  128  and  240  of 
the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  title  28.  sees.  225  and 
347).  and  section  7.  as  amended,  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved February  9.  1893  (D  C.  Code,  title  18.  sec.  26).  No  costs 
shall  be  assessed  against  the  Administrator  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  act  brought  by  or  against  the  Adxnlnistrator  in  any 
court. 

"penalties 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully  performs  or  aids  or  abets 
In  the  performance  of  any  act  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  any 
provision  of  this  act  or  who  willfully  fails  or  omits  to  perform  any 
act.  duty,  or  obligation  required  by  this  act  to  be  performed  by 
him  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  6 
months,  or  both.  Where  the  employment  of  an  employee  in  viola- 
tion ol  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  a  labor-standard  order  Is 
unlawful,  each  employee  so  employed  in  \iolation  of  such  provi- 
sion shall  constitute  a  separate  offense.  No  person  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned under  this  subsection  except  for  an  offense  committed 
after  the  conviction  of  such  person  for  a  prior  violation  of  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  .Any  person  who  willfully  makes  any  statement  or  entry 
In  any  application,  report,  or  record  filed  or  kept  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  or  any  regulation  or  order  thereunder, 
knowing  such  statement  or  entry  to  be  false  in  any  material 
respect  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
6  months,  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  employer  who  willfully  discharges  or  In  any  other 
manner  discriminates  against  any  employee  because  such  em- 
ployee has  filed  any  complaint  or  Instituted  or  caused  to  be 
Instituted  any  investigation  or  proceeding  under  or  related  to 
this  act.  or  ha.s  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  In  any  such  Investi- 
gation or  proceeding,  or  has  served  or  is  about  to  serve  on  an 
advisory  committee,  or  because  such  employer  believes  that  such 
employee  has  done  or  may  do  any  of  said  acts,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
81.000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

"(d)  Any  person  who,  without  Just  cause,  shall  fail  or  refuse 
to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful  inquiry  or  to  pro- 
duce books,  papers,  correspondence,  or  other  records.  If  in  his  or 
Its  power  so  to  do,  in  obedience  to  a  subpena  Issued  piu^uant 
to  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upmn  convic- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  to  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

"(e)  No  producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  shall  ship  or  deliver 
for  shipment  In  Interstate  commerce  any  goods  produced  In  an 
establishment  situated  in  the  United  States  in  or  about  which 
within  30  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  such  goods  therefrom  any 
oppressive  child  labor  hsis  been  employed:  Provided,  That  a  prose- 
cution and  conviction  of  a  defendant  for  the  shipment  or  delivery 
for  shipment  of  any  goods  under  the  conditions  herein  prohibited 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  further  prosecution  against  the  same 
defendant  for  shipments  or  deliveries  for  shipment  of  any  such 
goods  before  the  beginning  of  said  prosecution. 

"SEPARABILITT 

"Sec.  23.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  or 
order  thereunder  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  of  this  act  or  of  such 
regxilation  or  order  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than  those 
as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  With- 
out limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing.  If  any  provision  of 
this  act  or  any  regulation  or  order  thereunder  shall  be  held 
Invalid   Insofar  as  It  gives  any   effect  to  any  substandard  labor 


condition  or  requires  the  maintenance  of  any  fair-labor  standard 
on  the  part  of  any  per?cn  or  in  any  cirrumst.ances.  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  of  this  act  or  of  such  res'-.ilaiion  or  order 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby  insofar  as  It  cives  any  effect  to  r.iiy 
other  substandard  labor  condition  or  requires  the  muintrnaiice 
of  any  other  fair  labor  standard  on  the  part  of  the  same  person 
or  In  the  same  circumstances,  or  insofar  as  it  gi\es  any  effect 
to  the  same  r'jbstandard  labor  condition  or  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  the  same  fair  labor  standard  on  the  part  of  any  other 
person  or  In  any  other  clrcumst.ances. 

"ErrEXTI\'E    DATE    OF    ACT 

"Sex:.  24  This  act  .=ha!l  t.ike  effect  immediately,  except  that  no 
provision  requiring  tlie  maintenance  of  any  fair  labor  standard 
or  giving  any  effect  to  any  substandard  labor  ccnditl -n  .sliall  take 
effect  until  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day  rJter  th?  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  and  no  labor-standard  order  sliali  be  effective 
prior  to  that  day." 

Mrs.  NORTON  ^interrupting  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  LAMNECK  and  Mr.  SNELL  objected. 

Mr.  MICHENER  (interrupting  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment).    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  resolution 
v,-as  declared  out  of  order  for  the  reason  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Cooper].  A  point  of  order 
to  another  part  of  the  same  substitute  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Snell].  The  Chair  did  not 
rule  on  this  point  of  order.  The  parliamentary  inquiry, 
therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this;  We  must  now  start  to  read 
the  entire  substitute,  which  is  the  substitute  that  has  once 
been  read,  minus  the  part  held  out  of  order  by  the  Cliair. 
When  the  Clerk  has  finished  the  reading  we  shall  then  again 
go  through  the  procedure  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
renewing  his  point  of  order,  and  it  will  then  become  the  duty 
of  the  Chair  to  rule  upon  the  point  of  order.  Can  we  not 
have  a  ruling  on  the  Snell  point  of  order  now  without  this 
additional  delay? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  no  official  knowledge 
of  what  is  in  the  amendment,  although  we  all  personally 
have  knowledge  that  the  pending  amendment  is  the  same  as 
the  substitute  with  the  exception  of  the  objectionable  tariflf 
features,  which  are  eliminated,  the  Chair  assumes.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  reading  of  the  amendment  is  in  order 
unless  unanimous  consent  is  given  to  dispense  with  its  fur- 
ther reading.  Unless  this  be  done  the  amendment  must  be 
read.  It  is  within  the  control  of  the  committee  to  bring 
this  matter  to  an  immediate  head  by  giving  unanimous  con- 
sent to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the  amendment. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  over  which  the  Chair  has  no 
control. 

Mr.  DUNN.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry ;  but  the  Chair  will  not  enter- 
tain further  parliamentary  inquiries  until  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  would  It  be  in  order  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  to  withdraw  her 
amendment  so  we  may  proceed  with  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  may  be  done  only  by  unanimous 
consent. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON  (interrupting  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment). I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOTT  (interrupting  the  reading  of  the  amendment). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  McGranery).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon? 
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Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object.  I 

Tlie  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  off  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  des  ire  to  renew  the  point  of 
order  Z  made  earlier  in  the  af tei  icon  against  the  com^ 
mittee  amendment  on  the  ground  of  germaneness.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the  He  use  to  go  over  the  argu 
ment  I  made  before  or  point  to  the  various  precedents  anu 
decisions  made  by  former  chairmen. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  v  Ty  briefly  to  one  matter. 
Hie  original  Senate  bill,  2475.  has  i  or  a  title  the  following: 

It)  prorMle  for  the  •rUbllahment  of  likir  labor  itandarda  in  em- 
ploymenta  In  azMl  affecting  intentate  commerce,  and  for  oUmd: 
purposes. 

The  title  of  the  amendment  offeed  by  the  committee  Is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  title  of  the  original  Senate  bill.  In 
other  words,  the  intent  and  purpose  of  each  bin  is  exactly 
the  same,  but  as  set  up  in  the  ver  ^  first  paragraph  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Senate  biU.  It  prt  iposes  to  accomplish  this 
end  by  setting  up  an  independent  board  consisting  of  five 
members  with  certain  specific  qualifications,  and  there  is  alao 
the  proposition  to  gl^  them  certain  authority  to  do  certain 
things. 

The  committee  amendment,  off  ere  d  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committee,  tries  to  accomi)  iish  the  same  end.  but 
does  so  in  an  entirely  different  met  lod.  It  sets  up  a  Wages 
and  Hours  Division  under  the  Deiartment  of  Labor  to  be 
headed  by  one  man.  and  the  auUicsrlty  given  to  that  one 
man  is  entirely  different  from  the  authority  given  to  the 
board  let  up  in  the  original  bilL  :  n  other  ^ords,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly a  new  method  which  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
original  Senate  bilL 

There  is  nothing  about  wages  ant  hours  in  the  title  or  the 
objects  of  the  Senate  bilL  I  maint4  in.  Mr.  Chairman,  with- 
out going  over  the  ccunplete  argiun*  !nt  I  made  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  that  the  method  propossd  by  the  amendment  is 
entirely  different  from  the  method  proposed  by  the  original 
bill,  therefore  is  not  germane  and  >hould  not  be  held  to  be 
germane  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chairman.  I  desire  to 
renew  my  point  of  order  against  he  child-labor  provision 
of  the  substitute  bill  offered  by  th<  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey,  being  paragraidi  10.  section  2.  page  5  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  win  again  call  attention  tj  the  fact  that  while  the 
Senate  bill  vested  Jurisdiction  ov«r  the  legislation  in  the 
Secretary  and  in  the  Department  cf  Labor,  the  House  com- 
mittee amendment  vests  jurlsdlctlcm  in  the  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  ezcIuslTely.  That  is,  to  the  exclusion  of 
both  the  Secretary  and  the  Departr  lent  of  Labor. 

Mr.  CASK  of  Sooth  Dakota.  Mr  Chairman.  I  should  like 
to  be  heard  further  on  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Sir  ell!  . 

liit  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  McCoucac  c)  .  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  later. 

Mr.  OtXtNNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woifld 
prefer  that  all  of  the  projwnents  b<i  heard  now.  | 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  maki  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  upon  the  ground  th  it  the  committee  amend- 
ment contains  matter  not  contalne  1  in  the  original  blQ.  In 
this  amendment,  agriculture  is  brou  ;ht  imder  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  administrative  agency  set  up.  whereas  in  the  bill,  agri- 
culture is  entirely  excluded. 

I  make  a  further  TpcAnt  of  orde  against  paragraph  (J), 
section  6,  of  the  amendment  on  the  pt>und  it  is  matter  which 
was  not  approved  by  the  committee  reporting  the  bill. 

T^  CHAIRMAN.    What  page? 

Bir.  COX.  Page  16.  I  make  th;  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  thit  the  c(Hnmittee  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  bill  has  taken  ro  formal  action  thereon. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mj  .  Chairman.  I  would  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  t  le  two  methods  proposed 
becaise  they  constitute  a  very  mat  srtal  change  In  the  scope 
of  the  bilL 

Hm  orlgixial  Senate  UH  tn  sectloa  S.  on  page  9,  proposed 
to  create  a  Labor  Standards  Boari  to  be  composed  of  five 


members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

That  draft  of  the  bill  set  up  a  Labor  Standards  Board 
with  judicial  or,  at  least,  quasi  Judicial  functions.  At  least, 
it  would  have  meant  a  regularly  constituted  governmental 

agency. 

The  amendment  now  offered  proposes  an  Administrator 
in  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  the  Administrator  is  di- 
rected to  create  wage  and  hour  committees,  Industry  by  in- 
dustry throughout  the  country'.  The  determination  of  sub- 
standard labor  conditions  will  then  depend  upon  the  findings 
of  these  wage  and  hour  commattees,  which  are  not  govern- 
mental agencies  in  the  same  sense.  They  clearly  are  not 
governmental  agencies  in  the  sense  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  ['Mr.  FIamspeck],  when  he  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  old  N.  R.  A  case. 

The  wage  and  hour  committees  are  not  to  be  composed 
of  a  fixed  number  of  impartial  men,  but  the  amendment 
says  they — 

Shall  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  cf  persons  representing 
the  employers  and  the  employees  In  such  occupation,  and  of  not 
more  than  three  disinterested  jsersons  representing  the  public,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman. 

This  does  not  mean  a  standard;  it  means  a  chaos  of 
standards. 

In  one  industry  this  wage  and  hour  committee  may  be 
composed  of  103  members — 50  employers,  50  employees,  and 
3  members  representing  the  public.  In  another  industry 
the  committee  may  be  composed  of  nine  members,  with  equal 
representation  of  all  parties.  The  inevitable  result  will  be 
that  these  conunittees  determining  substandard  conditions 
will  not  be  impartial  fact-finding  bodies,  such  as  proposed 
in  the  original  bill,  but  will  be  bodies  of  partisans  contesting 
for  the  interests  of  the  persons  on  the  cocimittees. 

We  will  not  have  governmental  determination  of  substand- 
ard conditions,  as  contemplated  by  the  original  proposal, 
but  will  have  self-serving,  barter-and-trade  negotiations. 

That  is  a  vital  difference  in  method,  Mr.  Chairman.  One 
seeks  to  assess  facts;  the  other  will  seek  to  assess  prejudices 
and  partisan  interests.  The  difference  is  so  great  that  when 
it  is  prcpxased  to  delegate  legislative  powers  to  these  bodies 
we  should  remember  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  one  is  a 
constitutional  delegation  of  power  and  the  other  is  not. 

This  point  is  more  dearly  emphasized  as  you  go  through 
the  bill  and  find  the  different  tilings  the  two  agencies  are 
called  upon  to  consider  in  making  their  findings.  As  you 
analyze  these  provisions  you  find  they  change  not  merely 
the  scope  but  the  purixjse  of  the  bill.  The  change  in  method 
changes  the  objective. 

I  submit  that  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SnillI,  naunely,  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  because  it  ciianges  the  scope  of  the  bill  by 
vastly  changing  the  method  and,  in  fact,  the  i>urpose  and 
effect  of  the  bill,  should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
very  Important  parliamentary  matter,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  Members,  because  it  goes  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  the  House,  rule  XVI,  relating  to  "germaneness." 
This  rule  as  to  "germaneness"  when  adopted  early  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  in  1790  was  a  new  departure  in  par- 
liamentary law  and  without  any  precedent.  It  has  been  inter- 
preted countless  times.  Sometimes  it  has  been  strained,  re- 
fiecting  the  particular  attitude  of  the  membership  at  that 
time,  and  sometimes  it  has  reflected  the  attitude  of  the  then 
presiding  oflScer. 

The  argument  I  shall  make  will  be  directed  at  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
SnkllJ,  the  point  of  order  made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlecMin  from  Colorado  [Mr.  MAKXnf  J,  and  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Cask]  sdl  going  to  the  same  point. 

With  regard  to  the  point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
frran  South  Dakota.  I  believe  he  has  directed  his  argument 
more  against  the  merits  of  the  proposal  than  against  the 
paiiiamentary  procedure. 
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As  to  the  point  of  order  made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cox],  as  I  understood  his  first 
point  it  was  that  the  committee  amendment  contains  new 
matter  not  in  the  original  bill.  Of  course,  I  hope  all  com- 
mittee amendments  do  have  something  new  in  them  and  add 
something  to  the  bill.    If  not,  they  should  never  be  offered. 

The  second  point  made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cox]  was  that  one  particular  feature  of 
the  bill  had  not  been  approved  by  the  House  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Of  course,  that  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  I  am  informed 
by  several  committee  members  that  it  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  11  to  6  or  9  to  6.  If  that  is  correct,  that  particular  point 
of  order  falls. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Snxll] 
the  minority  leader,  has  admitted  in  his  second  argtunent  on 
his  point  of  order  the  crux  of  this  question,  when  he  states 
that  the  "intent  and  purpose  of  these  two  bills  is  the  same." 
This  is  the  whole  issue  here. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  titles  of  the  two  bills. 
Of  course,  it  is  well  held  in  parliamentary  procedure,  as  an- 
nounced in  section  2916  of  Hinds'  Precedents,  that  the  title 
of  a  bill  is  of  no  Influence  whatever  in  deciding  what  is  in  the 
biU. 

In  his  first  argument  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Snell]  referred  to  subtitles  and  pointed  out  that  the  subtitle 
of  the  Senate  bill  referred  to  a  Labor  Standards  Board 
while  the  subtitle  of  the  committee  amendment  referred  to  a 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  If 
they  are  important,  they  are  not  so  unrelated  as  to  affect 
the  question  under  consideration.  Furthermore,  they  are 
merely  titles. 

What  subject  are  we  considering  here?  How  would  any- 
body briefly  describe  it  in  a  few  words?  He  or  she  would  say 
we  are  taking  up  the  subject  of  wages  and  hours.  Mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours  are  what  we  are  discussing, 
and  this  is  the  issue  in  every  one  of  at  least  a  half  dozen 
biUs  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  House. 

The  point  of  order  of  the  distingiiished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Snell],  however,  is  directed  toward  the  method  by 
which  we  shall  approach  this  goal,  to  do  something  about 
minimum  wages  and  maximiun  hours.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  being  wages  and  hours, 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  lady  from  New  Jersey  is  in 
the  natiue  of  a  substitute.  It  also  deals  with  wages  and 
hours.  Any  other  amendments  which  may  be  offered  here- 
after dealing  with  this  subject,  is  germane  irrespective  of 
the  particular  method  proposed  to  be  adopted  to  reach  the 
ultimate  objective. 

As  far  as  I  know,  I  have  examined  every  smgle.  solitary 
precedent  in  Hinds  and  Cannon  and  in  other  works,  emd  I 
have  not  found  one  precedent  which  would  sustain  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  distingiiished  minority  leader. 
Every  one  of  the  precedents  cited  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  can  be  distinguished  from  the  question  in  point, 
because  this  is  a  new  proposal. 

Congress  and  the  Government  are  engaged  in  a  new  ven- 
ture, you  may  call  it,  In  legislation.  There  is  nothing  on 
the  statute  books  today  in  reference  to  "minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours."  We  are  not  amending  any  existing 
law.  We  are  not  giving  any  new  powers  to  any  existing 
agency  of  the  Government.  We  are  starting  on  an  entirely 
new  venture,  an  attempt  to  do  something  about  wages  and 
hours  in  industry. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Norton],  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  is  offered  as  a  new,  complete, 
clean  bill,  as  it  has  been  called,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing confusion  as  far  as  jxassible.  The  Senate  bill  went  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  which  first  reported  some 
60  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill.  Then  the  House  Labor 
Committee  reported  other  amendments,  and  then  finally 
decided  to  bring  in  a  clean  copy  of  the  bill,  including  all  of 
the  House  committee  amendments,  and  to  offer  that  as  a 
substitute,  treating  it  as  one  new  bill.    All  the  amendment* 


included  in  this  committee  substitute,  except  one,  are  prac- 
tically minor  perfecting  amendments,  about  which  there 
can  be  little  complaint,  and  possibly  no  point  of  order. 

TTie  issue  all  comes  down  to  the  question  of  the  method 
of  administration  of  the  act.  The  issue  devolves  as  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  original  bill  and  section  3  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Norton].  Section  3  of  the  original  bill  was  entitled 
'Tabor  Standards  Board."  Section  3  of  the  new  bill  is  en- 
titled "Administrative  Agency."  Section  3  of  the  Senate 
bill,  the  original  bill,  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  a  board 
of  five  members,  and  the  section  had  five  or  six  subsections 
relating  to  the  place  of  office,  the  appointment  of  employees, 
the  making  of  reports,  and  other  minor  matters.  Section  3 
of  the  House  Labor  Committee  amendment  is  the  same, 
except  that  it  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  adminis- 
trator in  the  Department  of  Labor  rather  than  a  board  of 
five  members.  Outside  of  this  one  detail,  both  sections  are 
substantially  the  same. 

Now,  no  one  can  say  that  whether  or  not  we  put  the 
administration  of  this  act  in  the  Labor  Department  or  in  a 
board  of  five,  or  in  some  other  agency,  or  in  no  agency.  Is 
the  outstanding  feature  of  this  bilL  The  outstanding  fea- 
tiue  is  the  proposal  to  do  something  about  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours,  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  now 
dispute  that  point.    How  we  shall  do  it  is  another  question, 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Chair  an  authority 
directly  in  point,  in  my  opinion.  I  have  seen  no  authorities 
to  the  contrary.  They  all  point  in  the  direction  which  I  am 
arguing,  but  this  authority  Is  directly  on  the  point  and 
should  be  conclusive. 

In  Cannon's  Precedents,  volume  8,  at  section  3056,  the 
headline  is: 

To  a  proposition  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose  by  one  method 
a  proposition  to  achieve  the  same  purpose  by  another  closely  re- 
lated method  is  germane. 

To  a  bill  proposing  the  adjudication  of  claims  arising  out  of 
Informal  contracts  with  the  Government  through  the  agency  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  an  amendment  proposing  to  adjudicate 
such  claims  through  the  agency  of  a  commission  app>olnted  for 
that  purpose  was  held  to  be  germane. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

]Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  SNELL.  The  gentleman  has  just  read  a  precedent 
which  states  that  where  one  method  is  closely  related  to 
the  other,  it  is  germane,  but  it  does  not  say  that  a  method 
that  Is  entirely  new  in  every  single  step  of  its  procedure  is 
germane;  and  the  method  presented  by  the  committee 
amendment  is  new  from  top  to  bottom  with  not  a  word  or  a 
single  action  similar  to  the  old  one. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  The  precedent  to  which 
I  have  just  called  attention  is  Just  the  reverse  of  the  situa- 
tion we  have  here  today.  Here  the  first  suggestion  made 
was  as  to  a  board,  and  the  change  is  to  a  department  of 
the  Government,  the  Labor  Department.  In  the  precedent 
I  have  cited,  it  was  first  the  Secretary  of  War  who  was 
charged  with  the  duty,  and  then  that  was  changed  to  a 
commission  or  a  board,  in  effect.  There  is  no  difference  in 
principle  between  the  precedent  and  the  jDresent  time. 

Mr.  SNELL.  The  gentleman  has  omitted  one  step.  One 
is  a  separate,  independent  board  not  connected  with  any 
executive  department  and  the  other  sets  up  a  bureau  under 
an  executive  department. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  have  been  trying  to  tell 
the  distinguished  gentleman  that  the  precedent  I  have  Just 
read  is  Just  the  reverse  of  the  present  issue,  but  on  all  fours 
to  our  problem.  It  changed  the  administrative  agency  fr«n 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  a  board,  whereas  we  have  the  reverse  situation  be- 
fore us  now.    ITie  precedent  is  exactly  in  point. 

Let  me  read  on.  When  this  question  arose  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  on 
January  9,  1919,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crisp,  of  Georgia,  one  of  the 
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state  of  the  Unk».    Ilie  point  of 
other  great  parllamentaxlan.  Mr 
later  Demoomtlc  minortt; 


order  was  made  Iv  an- 
tfbiis  J.  Oarrett,  of  Ten- 
leader   of   the  House. 


Ctetrman  Crm>  aid.  In  part,  as  f o  lows 


lb* 


INWldM 


dlfl  vent 


that  th«  Seeretary  of  Wur 

an  Mljnst  aad  OTtUe  thaae 

in  from  PmssylTuate 

anethort  or  a  dlfleront 

dlfferenoe*.    The  Chatr 

tiM  HoQsa.    Th«  Cbatr 

to  tlM  partlMBtttaur  metbod  ot 
I  rcporta.    Tb«  Chair 
another  vehicle,  and 
■baUlM  adopted. 

In  view  of  this  precedent,  wpporicd  Iv  an  the  other  prec 


The  bUl  before 
or  any  of  bla    _ 

diflerenoea.    The  aimmrtmunt  of  tike 
[Mr.  J.  Hampton  Moore]  prorldaa  a 
aceot  or  a  different  trlbonal  to  Mttle 
bellevM  that  It  la  (ermane  to  thie  bffl 
doee  not  believe  tbe  Hoaae  l> 
■etticment  of  then  dalma  that  tbe 
beilevee  tbe  amendment  la  germane  . 
n  to  for  tbe  Hoaw  to  determine  vbleh 


Ooiunlttee 
pre  ;>oalng  ai 
leh  ibaU  be 


•dents,  and  especially  In  view.  Ui 


that  the  prime,  outatasdlng  purpoie  of  this  bUl  is  to  meet 


I  be  heard  to  say  Just  a 
Tills  amendment  con- 


the  situation  as  to  "minimum  wage ; 

con^nd  that  the  points  of  order  Ix 

Includlzig  the  child-labor  amsndmi  nt,  which  Is  in  the  same 

category,  are  not  well  taken  and  tfe  points  of  order  shouQd 

be  overruled. 

Ur.  COX  and  Ur.  mCBBCER  r^. 

Mr.  COX  Mr.  Ghalnnan,  may 
word  on  a  point  of  order  I  raised  ' 
tains  matter  that  is  entirely  f oreii  n  to  anything  contained 
tn  the  bin  that  tbe  Committee  ha  I  before  it.  Ths  amend- 
ment is  the  prodoet  oC  the  chairm  ui  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee, who  was  acting  under  blanket  authority  given  by  the 
committee  to  report  a  clean  bllL 

Mr.  8ABATH.    I  object  to  that,  fclr.  Chairman 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 

Mr.  COX.    The  point  Is  Just  thla :  That  the  committee  has 
taken  no  fonnal  aetton  approrlng  the  landing  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  w  U  be  ptoaied  to  hear  tbe 


Chairman,  of  the  fact 


and  maiJmum  hours,"  I 
reference  to  this  matter 


M^.MXCHSRBR.  Mr.  Chalrmmx .  anything  I  may  say  shall 
be  in  answer  to  what  has  Just  be  tn  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OXXaoKaih 

In  btg^T^^f'^g  I  may  say  that  pi  jrliamentary  procedure  In 
this  House  Is  based  xxpcm  preoedei  ts. 

Point  1:  The  last  precedmt  dec!  ling  a  given  matter  is  the 
preoedoit— the  same  as  in  oonrt-that  dKiuld  be,  and  is. 
loBowed  by  the  H&oae.    I  think  w »  are  an  agreed  on  thla 

Point  2:  The  gentleman  from  N  tw  York  has  made  exactly 
the  same  arKOOMnt  that  was  mide  here  when  the  Farm 
Board  biU  was  before  the  House  a  number  of  years  ago  avul 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  o  ler  a  substitute  to  bring 
about  escactly  the  same  objective.  <  nly  by  a  different  method. 
The  objective  was  the  same,  but  a  different  method  was  p«r- 
aoed  to  xeadi  the  goaL 

The  BWi»W"tiff  from  New  York  Mr.  OX^oinoKl  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  c  eaUng  with  a  new  matter, 


and,  therefore,  even 
course  in  the  substitute 
the  substitutei  is 
»  Chair  to  the  last  de- 
the  last  10  days  by  the 
Carolina  [Mr.  WuuttK] 
by  attempting  to 


that  thla  bfn  docs  not  amend 
though  we  do  pursue  a  difft 
than  in  tte  orlginai  bm.  that 
genmme.  I  eaU  the  ettmtkm 
ekdon  made  on  this  very  point 
(Ustinguiihed  gentleman  from 
holding  that  a  bffl  relatinc  to 
relieve,  to  hdpc  and  to  deal  wltbi  the  pceaent  conditicxi  of 
agrlcnitttre.  was  not  In  order  beea  ne  of  the  decisions  which 
he  there  cited,  and  which  the  C  udr  has  before  It,  which 
deaiiy  dauuustiatei  that  If  that  d  idaton  is  corxect.  then  this 
substitute  ts  onft  of  order.  Tlie  ge  rtkitttan  from  North  Caro- 
lina In  a  very  dear  and  caodae  i  ay  levlewed  the  decLsians 
with  this  aahjeat  of  gennanenees  so  far  as 
kaveived  Is  eoooemed.  He  called  eapeoial 
artmttnntothelttNpeaaMMup  Mi  IW.  I  think^which  was 
the  Farm  Board  deeMon.  and  lensiedto  that  as  a  decision 
in  which  aU  of  the  dertilnne  prevlqariy  made  were  taken  mto 

todnded  the  de- 
Ctigp.  on  wliich 
the  diaiiman  of  the  Oommittee  hn  Rules  now  relies. 


In  concluding,  aU  I  have  to  say  Is  that  if  the  present  chair- 
man follows  the  parliamentary  precedents  reiterated  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  tn  the  farm  bill  r\iling  within 
the  last  10  dasrs,  must  hold  that  this  substitute  is  not  ger- 
mane. It  seems  to  mc  ttiat  to  hold  otherwise  would  be  to 
chaz^ie  the  established  philosophy  on  which  the  rule  of 
germaneness  Is  based. 

Mr.  OtX)NNOR  of  New  York.    Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  Just  one  point  raised  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Michxnxx]. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman. 
Mr,  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    In  regard  to  the  "Mapes" 
decision,  about  which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   [ISx. 
MxcHxvnl  has  had  so  much  to  say,  that  decision  I  have 
examined  carefully,  and  I  contend  It  Is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  present  question.     That  particular  decision  was 
made  on  April  24,  1929,  and  reported  in  section  2966  of 
Cannon's  Precedents,  volume  8.     A  bill  was  then  pending 
before  the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  to  establish  a  Farm  Board  for  the 
merchandising   of   farm    commodities.     The   distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Lorlng  M.  Black.  Jr.,  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  establish  a  "Federal  Farm  Bevei-age 
Board."  to  Issue  licenses  for  the  sale  of  beer,  wine,  and  so 
forth. 

Not  only  was  there  proposed  a  different  agency  but  to 
handle  a  different  subject.  It  was  an  entirely  different  sub- 
ject matter,  r hanging  from  wheat,  com.  oats,  and  so  forth,  to 
beer  and  wine.  That  is  why  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mk:higan  [Mr.  Mapks],  then  the  presiding  chairman, 
rules  as  he  so  ruled.  That  decision  has  no  application  what- 
ever to  the  issue  in  point  Here  we  have  the  same  subject 
Involved,  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours.  The  only 
qtxesUon  is  wliat  agency  shall  administer  it  That  question 
of  the  administrative  agency  Is  secondary  to  the  main  pur- 
pose and  objective  of  the  bUl  and  the  substitutes  submitted. 
The  goal  at  which  we  aim  is  that  we  do  sitircthing  about 
fair  wages  and  reasonable  hours.  Who  win  execute  our 
will  Is  secondarily  Important. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  BhkllI  makes  the  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment,  one  of  the  reasons  advanced 
being  that  the  substitute  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
bureau  as  a  division  of  the  Department  of  labor  under  an 
administrator,  whereas  the  Seiuite  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  board.  Also,  that  the  method  proposed 
by  the  amendment  pending  establishes  a  different  one  from 
that  set  forth  in  the  Senate  bill.  Points  of  order  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Maktin]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  CasbJ  are  involved  in  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoiic.  and 
In  part  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Coxl  is  also  involved,  but  in  part  it  is  not 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  seriousness  of  this  question. 
The  Chair  is  Indebted  to  those  who  have  presented  their 
arguments  on  both  sides.  The  Chair  realizes  that  the  matter 
of  germaneness  at  times  is  one  fiUed  with  great  uncertainty. 
The  Chair  realizes  that  there  is  a  twilight  zone.  The  Chair 
also  realizes  that  too  narrow  an  interpretatic»i  of  the  rule 
might  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  or  of  the  House  in  the  proper  consideration  of 
a  bill. 

The  Chair  anticipated  this  particular  point  of  order  and 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  consideration  to  the  prece- 
dents interpreting  the  rule  which  prompted  tbe  pc^t  of 
order  being  raised.  During  the  general  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing Senate  bill,  the  Chair  was  informed  by  a  number  of 
Members  that  certain  amendments  would  be  offered  to  it. 
some  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  others  in  the  nature 
of  perfecting  amendments  thereto.  The  Chair  has  taken 
notice  and  has  utilized  its  opportunity  during  the  general 
detiate  to  review  the  decisions  on  germaneness  embodied  in 
Hinds'  and  Cannon's  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Chair  has  also  listened  intently  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  point  of  order  on  the  floor  and  has  examined 
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the   precedents  cited  by   gentlemen   on  both  sides  of   the 
question. 

In  deciding  this  question  it  may  be  appropriate  to  examine 
into  the  meaning  of  the  word  "germane"  as  it  relates  to  par- 
liamentary law.  In  this  respect  the  Chair  calls  attention  to 
a  statement  made  in  a  decision  on  germaneness  by  Mr.  Chair- 
man Fitzgerald,  of  New  York,  on  September  22,  1914.  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Cannon's  Precedints",  volume  8,  section  2993. 
Ilie  Chair  quotes  from  that  decision: 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "germane"  is  akin  to,  or  near  to,  or 
appropriate  to,  or  relevant  to,  and  "germane"  amendments  must  bear 
buch  relationship  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  well  as  meet  other 
tests:  that  Is.  that  they  be  a  natural  and  logical  sequence  to  the 
f-\ibject  matter,  and  propose  such  modincatloas  as  would  naturally, 
properly,  and  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

The  Chair  also  calls  attention  to  a  decision  made  by  Mr. 
Chairman  Gar'.'Ctt.  ol  Tennessee,  September  19,  1918,  section 
2911  of  volume  vm  of  Carmen's  Precedents,  wherein  it  was 
held  generally  that  the  rule  providing  that  amendments  must 
be  germane  was  construed  as  requiring  that  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  tho  amendment  be  germane  to  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  the  bill  to  which  it  is  offered.  The  Senate  bill 
pending  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  at  the  present 
time  provides  generally  for  the  establishment  of  fair  labor 
standards  in  employments  In  and  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce. To  accomplish  that  result  the  bill  sets  up  a  board, 
conferring  upon  that  board  certain  specified  powers;  asserts 
that  the  declared  policy  of  the  act  is  to  maintain  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hours  standards,  fixing  the  limits  to  be 
achieved  in  the  one  case  at  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per 
hour  and  in  the  other  a  maximum  of  40  hours  per  week. 
Certain  discretionary  powers  are  lodged  in  the  board  and  cer- 
tain conditions  and  limitations  are  placed  upon  such  discre- 
tion. It  is  a  broad  plan,  attempting  to  achieve  a  definite 
result. 

Coming  more  directly  now  to  the  Immediate  question  pre- 
sented to  the  Chair,  involving  the  question  of  germaneness 
01"  the  amendment  offered  by  the  lady  from  New  Jersey  to 
the  Senate  bill,  the  Chair  finds  that  the  amendment,  of 
course,  differs  somewhat  from  the  Senate  bill.  It  necessarily 
follows  that  it  would  do  so;  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  offered.  The  question  for  the  Chair  here  Is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  differs  so  widely  In  its  details  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill  to  justify  the  Chair  in  holding  it  not  germane.  The 
Chair  has  listened  attentively  to  the  citations  of  precedents 
involving  the  question  of  germaneness  of  amendments  to 
farm  legislation  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  12 
years.  The  Ct  air  studiously  examined  those  decisions  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  pending  question  presented  itself,  and 
the  Chair  believes  that  they  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
instant  question  as  well  as  from  the  decision  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  connection  with  the  ruling 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Warren]  only  several  days  ago. 

It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  this  entire  quesUon  turns  upon 
one  point,  and  that  is  whether  a  new  agency  proposed  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  lady  from  New  Jersey  to  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill  is  so  different  from 
the  agency  set  up  in  the  Senate  bill  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose as  to  warrant  the  Chair  holding  the  amendment  not 
germane.  It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  the  other  provisions 
in  the  pending  bill  involve  solely  a  question  of  detail,  and 
do  not,  in  and  of  themselves,  provide  a  great  departure  from 
the  terms  of  the  Senate  bill.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  the 
Chair  that  the?  point  for  him  to  determine  is  whether  the 
change  in  agency  to  administer  this  act  Is  so  different  as 
to  make  the  amendmait  not  germane. 

Again  referring  to  those  decisions  of  germaneness  made 
in  the  past,  iii  the  consideration  of  farm  legislation,  the 
Chair  would  distinguish  them  in  this  manner:  The  amend- 
ments in  thost!  cases,  it  seems  to  the  Chair,  were  not  ruled 
out  on  the  groimd  that  the  substitution  of  a  new  govern- 
mental agency  to  administer  the  terms  of  the  bill  were  not 
germane,  but  went,  rather,  to  the  authority  of  the  new 
agency  propos(jd  to  use  a  new  and  unrelated  method  in  ac- 


complishing that  end.  The  Chair  thinks  that  there  is  a  de- 
cided difference  between  the  substitution  of  a  new  agency  to 
administer  the  law  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  method  of 
accomplishing  a  predetermined  end. 

The  Chair  happily  finds,  hovi'ever,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  own  opinion  in  reaching 
a  conclusion  on  this  question.  The  Chair  has  found,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  referred  to  a  precedent 
involving  a  similar  question.  The  Chair  has  found  what  he 
regards  to  be  a  direct  and  jwinted  decision  on  this  matter. 

The  Chair  has  before  him  the  following  decision  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  referred  to.  which  may  be 
found  in  Carmen's  Precedents,  volume  8,  section  3056.  wherein 
it  was  held  that — 

To  a  bin  proposing  the  adjudication  of  claims  arising  out  of  In- 
formal contracts  with  the  Oovemment,  "through  the  agency  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,"  an  amendment  prop<»ing  to  adjudlcat* 
such  claims  through  the  agency  of  a  comnusiilon  appointed  for 
that  purpose  was  held  to  be  germane. 

The  Chair  thinks  that  the  decision  by  Mr.  Chairman  Crisp, 
of  Georgia.  Is  of  sufficient  importance  that  it  should  be  read 
in  Its  entirety.    Mr.  Chairman  Crisp  on  that  occasion  said: 

The  bill  before  the  House  has  for  Ita  object  tbe  vmlldaUng  and 
settling  of  damages  arising  out  of  Informal  contracts  mjMle  by  tlM 
War  Department.  The  bUl  before  the  Houm  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  War.  or  any  of  his  agents  or  representatives,  can  ad- 
Just  and  settle  these  differences.  The  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  provides  a  different  method  or  a  different 
agent  or  a  different  tribunal  to  settle  these  dlfferencee.  The  Chair 
believes  it  Is  germane  to  the  bill  before  the  House.  The  Chair  doea 
not  believe  the  House  is  confined  to  the  particular  method  or  settle- 
ment of  these  claims  that  the  oommittee  reporta.  The  Chair  be- 
lieves the  amendment  Is  germane,  proposing  another  vehicle,  and 
It  Is  for  the  House  to  determine  which  shall  be  adopted. 

F\}r  the  reasons  stated,  Chairman  Crisp  overruled  that 
point  of  order. 

In  conclusion,  the  Chair  thinks  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  lady  from  New  Jer- 
sey Is  germane  to  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  bill  now 
before  us.  The  Chair,  rel3ing  more  specifically  upon  the  de- 
cision of  Mr.  Chairman  Crisp,  Just  quoted,  thinks  the  amend- 
ment comes  within  the  rule  of  germaneness,  and  ovemiles  the 
points  of  order.     [Applause.] 

Dealing  now  with  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  the  Chair.  In  the  limited  time  at  the 
Clialr's  disposal,  has  examined  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  Chair 
is  of  opinion  that  the  changes  recommended  in  the  amend- 
ment are  within  the  purview  of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill,  and  for  this  reason  overrules  the  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  observe  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dockwdlkb]  on  his  feet  in  an  attempt,  I 
assume,  to  present  the  Green  amendment.  My  inquiry  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  permitted  to  consider  section  by 
section  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey,  or  whether  these  new  substitute  bills  are  first  to  be 
presented?  Some  Members  are  claiming  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  if  these  other  bills  are  permitted  to  be  presented 
that  there  will  not  be  any  consideration  of  the  pending  sub- 
stitute section  by  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair,  of  course,  has  no  control 
over  that  situation.  All  the  Chair  can  do  is  to  interpret  the 
rules.  Further  answering  the  gentleman,  the  Chair  advises 
him  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  is  now  being  considered  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  section  2  of  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  her  amendment. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  which  I  offered  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  and 
read  section  by  section. 


tbe  Oommlttee 


vxisp.  on 
I  ta  Rules  now  rdies. 


■BiuAuvTSL     xue  ^iiHiT  lioii  tuso  iu>i>eziea  luiieiiuy  u>  uie  ui»- 
cussioQ  of  Hoe  point  of  order  oa  the  floor  and  has  examined 
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Cbainiuui, 
riiht 


Intervenes, 


The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there 
gentlewonuui  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  IXX:KWEII£R.    Mr 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  resenre  my 
flBd  out  what  tbe  parliamentary 
xvqoest  be  franted  1^  tbe  House; 
stderatkm  of  this  substitute 
be  offered,  or  whether  the  action  of 
ment  would  preclude  11 

Mr.  OtXJNNOB  of  Hew  York. 
gentJcman  yield? 

Mr.  DOCKWEJLER.    1  yield. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York. 
quest  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
an   original  bin  for   the  purposi 


objec  Hon  to  the  request  of  the 


I  object.  ! 

to  object  until  I  can 
situation  will  be  If  tttis 
hetber  or  not  after  con- 
other  substitutes  can 
tie  House  on  this  amend- 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


As  I  understand  the  re- 

^  ew  Jersey,  it  is  that  her 

siidstitute  be  considered  as 

of    amendment,   which 


of  the  pending  sobsUttite 


Mr.  XXXnCWEHER.    That  It  is 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York. 
In  its  oittrety.  Ibere  Is  really  nd 
Under  tbe  reqoest  submitted  by  tli  e  gmtlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  amendments  would  be  of'ered  to  the  sections  in 
pMMii^HoAi  order,  amendments  bein :  flnt  offered  to  section  1. 
then  to  section  3.  and  so  on.  Ill »  gentleman  can  move  to 
^m»TMi  section  1  and  offer  tbe  subs  Itute  bm  he  has  in  miad. 

Mr.  DOCKWBI^R.    The  gentli  man  means  that  I  or  aioy 
other  MfT"*****  would  offer  whatev  sr  substitute  I  or  or  they 
bad  In  mind  after  tbe  first  section 
is  read? 

Mr.  OXX3NNOR  of  New  York.  |I  do  not  understand  that 
ft  Is  neeeaBary  again  to  read  the  :  ubstitute.  To  restate  Ihe 
prtqMsition  as  I  understand  it,  th<  substitute  ofTered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  is  i  tow  to  be  considered  open 
to  amendment  in  any  section,  a  nendments  being  offeted 
flnt  to  the  flnt  seetion,  then  to  1|)e  second  section,  and  so 
on  ttatooghout  the  sidMtltote.  It 
gentleman  to  offer  his  substitute 
tKn  1.       

Mr.  DOCKWEZUBR.  I  would  like  to  hear  that  from  the 
Chair.  Is  that  tbe  ease.  Mr.  Chairman? 
objection,  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  I  itand  in  the  position  tbat 
nothing  else  has  Intenmied,  that  no  action  the  House  may 
take  can  prevent  my  sobstttute  fro  n  being  considered? 

Ibe  CHAIRMAN.  Tht  Chair  f,ppreciates  the  caution  of 
tbe  gentleman  from  California  ar  d  admires  him  for  it  and 
wfll  undertake  to  answer  the  parU  uoentary  Inquiry. 

If  tbe  unanlmooB  ooosent  reqiest  of  tbe  guaUewoiOan 
from  New  Jersey  is  granted,  thi  Chair  understands  that 
amendments  wffl  be  offered  sectkni  by  secttoo. 
win  first  be  in  order  to  section 


o  be  read?  ' 

It  has  already  been  read 
reasm  to  read  it  s«aln. 


sould  be  In  order  toe  the 
an  amendment  to  sec- 


Amendments 

The  gentleman  frbm 

Calif  omla.  If  reoognted  by  tbe  diair.  or  any  other  Memtaer 


Mr.  DOCKWmJKR.    Mr.  Cbatt  nan. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    Wm  tbe 
permit  tbe  Chair  to  eomplete  tbe 
Bfr.  DOCKWBXIXR. 


glQI 


CaUf(ffhia 


I  object, 
tlcman  from 
statement? 
bas  answered  my  ques- 


oomplete  tbe  statement 
Awendnimts  first  In  order  sere  tooee  affecting  section  1  of 
the  subsUUite;  and  any  gefrtknaoL  recogntoed  by  tbe  Chair 
may  move  to  offer  a  substitute  foci  the  entire  amendment  by 
■tifting  oat  section  1  and  inserting  a  new  text  glylng  notice 
that  he  will  strike  out  the  remain  der  of  the  sections  of  the 
committee  amendment  If  his  ame  sdment  be  adopted. 
Mr.  8NKLL.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  CHATRMAN.    The  genUen  an  will  state  It 
Mr.  BNBLU    Is  It  not  a  fact   hat  If  the  request  of  the 
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liberalised  tbe  conslderatton  of 
kaes  any  rlihts  by  granting  ttiat 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chatr  kannot,  of  course,  aaostrer 
ttmX  as  m  parfiamcntary  tuquhr;  lot  it  Is  tbe  personal  <H)ln- 
icn  of  the  Chair  that  that  woidd  be  the  result 

ft  there  objection  to  the  requflsf  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mew  Jeney? 


Mr.  DOCKWEKiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  diO  so  to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to 
the  order  in  which  amendments  are  to  be  oflfered.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
is  now  pending.  Would  not  perfecting  amendments  have 
priority  of  consideration  over  a  substitute  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  no  knowledge  of  what 
amendments  may  be  offered;  but  ordinarily  a  perfecting 
amendment  has  precedence  over  a  motion  to  substitute  Inso- 
far as  voting  is  concerned.  If  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  granted,  it  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that 
amendments  will  be  offered  section  by  section. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Nevertheless,  it  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewc«nan  from  New  Jersey  that  would  be  before 
the  House. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    That  is  before  the  Committee  now. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    Would  not  perfecting  amendments  have 
priority  over  an  amendment  to  substitute? 
The  CHAIRMAN.    So  far  as  voting  is  concerned,  yes. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  appreciate  that  fact,  but  may  I  pro- 
pound a  further  parliamentary  inquiry,  whether  or  not  a 
Member  rising  in  his  place  smd  seeking  recognition  would 
not  have  a  prior  right  to  recognition  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  amendment  now 
pending? 

Tht  CHAIRMAN.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  such 
Member  would  have  a  prior  right.  Recognition  Is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  recognize  It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
but  I  am  trying  to  have  the  matter  clarified.  Therefore  I 
ask  the  Chair  whether  or  not  a  Member  who  qualifies  as 
offering  a  perfecting  amendment  does  not  have  prior  right 
of  recognition  in  offering  such  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  tried  to  be  as  helpful 
as  he  could,  but  the  Chair  does  not  feel  he  should  estop 
himself  of  his  own  discretion  in  the  matter  of  recognitions. 
Mr.  BOILEAU.  Does  the  Chair  then  rule  that  is  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Chair  rather  than  a  right  of  the 
Member? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  Inquiry, 
the  Chair  Is  of  the  opinion  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
Chair  whom  the  Chair  will  recognize,  having  In  mind  the 
general  rules  of  the  House. 
Mr.  8ABATH.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  the  regular  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Norton]? 
Mr.  DOCKWEILER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  Is  heard,  and  the  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey   [Mrs.  NortokI 
for  6  minutes  In  support  of  her  amendment. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chalrmpji.  I  made  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  the  purpose  of  helping  a  great  many  of 
the  Members  who  seemed  to  desire  It  and  who  seemed  to 
fear  they  would  be  precluded  from  the  offering  of  amend- 
maais. 

The  discussion  here  today  Is  very  strange,  it  seems  to  me. 
May  I  say  to  the  House  that  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
CoaaoltXee  is  not  trying  to  put  ansrthlng  over  on  anybody 
and  I  want  that  distinctly  understood.  [Applause.]  The 
only  reason  your  committee  considered  changing  the  admin- 
is^utlon  feature  from  the  Senate  bill  weis  because  a  great 
many  Members  of  the  House  came  to  me  and  stated  they 
objected  to  another  board.  I  thought  they  meant  what  they 
said,  yet  I  hear  the  Members  who  came  and  asked  me  to 
change  this  administration  feature  now  objecting  to  the  very 
thing  that  we  tried  to  do. 

Mr.  Chalxman,  may  I  say  that  we  were  perfectly  willing 
to  go  along  with  the  flve-man  board  if  the  House  wanted 
us  to  do  so,  but  we  of  the  Labor  Committee  felt  we  were 
dcdng  the  thing  the  Members  of  the  Hoiise  would  like  us 
to  do. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  have  received  thousands  of  letters 
since  I  became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  labor  object- 
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\ng  to  so  many  boards  and  asking.  "Why  do  you  not  put  the 
adinini.slration  of  this  law  into  the  hands  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment where  it  belongs?"  TApplause.]  Therefore,  act- 
ing on  the  suggestion  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
tak  n9;  into  consideration  the  great  number  of  objections  re- 
ce.ved  through  the  mail,  tliis  matter  was  presented  to  the 
committee. 

I  hoard  a  Member  state  here  today,  and  I  resent  the  state- 
ment, that  this  IS  a  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee  entirely  and  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  did 
not  approve  th;  action.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  abso- 
lutely untrue.  Your  committee  approved  this  by  a  vote  of 
11  to  6,  and  I  challenge  anybody  to  dare  say  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  tried  to  put  anything  over 
on  any  member  of  the  committee.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  DUNN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  NORTC'N.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  want  to  substantiate  the  statement  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor.  She  did  not  put 
over  anything  cm  anybody,  because  she  came  out  on  the  floor 
and  told  the  Members  here  that  she  was  authorized  by  her 
committee  to  make  a  statement  in  order  to  get  Members  of 
the  House  to  sign  the  petition.  [Laughter.]  So.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, she  was  very  successful  in  getting  that  petition  signed 
and  she  did  a  "damned"  good  job.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  RANDOUH.     Will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  NORTC>N.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  re- 
afiBrm  what  .he  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Norton],  chatirman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  stated,  in 
that  the  matter  offered  here  as  a  substitute  amendment  is 
not  her  own  amendment  but  that  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
by  a  vote  of  11  to  6,  or  9  to  6.  It  was  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  committee. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  wasting  a 
lot  of  time  here.  Every  Member  of  the  House  has  gotten 
up  here  in  the  last  couple  of  days  of  debate  and  said  he  ap>- 
proved  the  principles  of  the  bill.  If  they  mean  that,  they 
certainly  are  rot  showing  any  indication  of  it  today.  I  do 
not  believe  any  Member  who  is  trying  to  prevent  this  bill 
from  being  disc  ussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  believes  in  any 
part  of  the  bill.  May  I  say  that  this  is  a  test  of  your  sincerity 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  want  to  give  relief  to  12,000,000 
men  and  women  in  this  covmtry  who  are  now  working  under 
substandard  laaor  conditions?  That  is  the  object  of  this  bill. 
That  is  the  tiling  we  want  to  consider  above  everything 
else,  and  I  bcK  all  the  Members  to  consider  the  bill  on  its 
merits  without  filibustering  and  using  all  kinds  of  tactics  to 
delay  its  consideration. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  substitute  to 
the  Norton  an-endment. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAm:\L\N.     The  gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  ;Mr.  Griswold]  if  this  is  known  as  the  Green 
bill  or  the  A.  F.  of  L.  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  no  knowledge  of  what 
the  amendment  may  contain. 

The  Clerk  \^  ill  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Griswold  cffers  the  following  amendment  a«  a  substitute! 
In  heu  of  the  rnatter  proposed  by  the  pending  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"That  as  used  in  this  act  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

"(1)  'Person'  Includes  an  individual,  partnership,  association, 
corporation,  business  trust,  receiver,  trustee,  trtistee  In  bankruptcy, 
or  liquidating  or  reorganizing  agent. 

"(2)  'Interstate  commerce'  means  trade,  comm.erce.  transporta- 
tion, transmission,  or  communication  among  the  several  States, 
or  into  or  from  any  State  to  any  place  outside  thereof. 

"(3)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ck>lumbia  or  any  Territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 


dMstrr,    tr-'ide.    or 
•   i.:a.'t  therein,  la 


"(A)    'Omipat!(in'    means    an    or'-vipaMon 
business,  or  branch   thereof  or  cliiss  of   wvirk 
which  person^  are  gainfully  employed. 

"(5)  'Employer'  include.^  any  person  acting  dlrcrtly  or  indirectly 
in  the  interest  of  an  employer  in  relatjon  to  an  employee  but  shall 
not  Include  the  United  Slates  or  any  State  or  pciitlra'l  subdivlsioa 
thereof,  or  any  labor  organiration  (other  than  whcii  actiiii:  a.";  an 
employer),  or  anyone  acting  m  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of 
such  labor  orqanlration. 

"(6)  Employee'  includes  any  Individual  employed  or  suffered 
or  permitted  to  work  by  an  employer,  but  shall  not  include  any 
person  employed  in  a  bona  f.de  executive,  administrative,  profes- 
sional, or  local  retailing  capacity  or  any  person  employed  in 
the  capacity  of  outside  salesman,  nor  shall  employees'  includa 
any  person  employed  as  a  seaman,  or  any  railroad  em.ployee 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hours  of  Service  Act  (U.  S.  C. 
title  45,  ch.  3);  or  any  employee  of  any  common  carrier  by  motor 
vehicle  subject  to  the  qualifications  arid  maximum-hours-of -serv- 
ice provLsions  cf  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  1935  (U.  8.  C.  title  49, 
ch.  8)  :  PrcnHded.  however,  That  the  ^^-age  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  apply;  or  any  air-transport  employee  stihjcct  to  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  approved  April  10,  1936.  or 
any  person  cm.ployed  in  the  taking  of  fish,  sea  foods,  or  sponges; 
or  any  person  employed  in  agrlcvilture.  As  used  in  this  act,  the 
term  'agriculture'  includes  farming  in  all  its  branches,  and  among 
other  things  includes  the  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soU,  dairy- 
ing, forestry,  horticulttire.  market  gardening,  and  the  cultlvatloa 
and  growing  of  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  ntirsery  products,  ferns, 
flowers,  bulbs,  livestock,  bees,  and  poultry,  and  further  Includes 
the  definition  contained  in  subdivision  (g)  of  section  15  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  approved  June  15,  1929,  as  amended, 
or  any  other  agricultural  or  hortictiltiu-al  commodity,  and  any 
practices  performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an  incident  to 
such  farming  operations,  Including  delivery  to  market.  Inde- 
pendent contractors  and  their  employees  engaged  In  transporting 
farm  products  from  farm  to  market  are  not  persons  employed  In 
agriculture.  The  term  'person  employed  in  agriculture'  as  used  In 
this  act.  Insofar  as  it  shall  refer  to  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  shaU 
include  persons  employed  within  the  area  of  production  engaged 
in  preparmg,  packing,  or  storing  such  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables 
In  their  raw  or  natural  state:  Prof^ded.  however,  Th&t  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  exclude  from  the  operation  of  section  II  of 
this  act  persons  employed  in  forestry  or  In  the  taking  of  fish, 
sea  food,  or  sponges,  or  In  the  tapping  or  chipping  of  pine  trees 
for  crude  gum  or  the  collection  or  handling  of  gtim  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine or   Eum  rosin. 

"(7)  'Emergency  work'  means  any  work  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection or  preservation  of  life  or  health,  for  the  prevention  of 
damage  to  property,  or  for  maintenance  or  repair  of  property  or 
equipment,  or  made  necessary  in  ttoe  due  course  and  conduct  of 
production  and  to  avoid  undue  disruption  of  business. 

"Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  any  person  In  any  em- 
ployment affecting  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  at  a  wage  less 
than  40  cents  an  hour,  or  at  work  in  excess  of  8  hotira  per  day 
or  more  than  40  hoiu-s  in  any  1  week,  or  to  employ  any  person 
under  conditions  of  oppressive  child  labor  as  hereinafter  defined: 
Provided,  That  in  case  of  emergency  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  apply  during  the  period  of  such  emergency:  Provided 
further.  That  such  employer  affected  file  with  the  State  labor  com- 
missioner or  other  proper  State  official  designated  by  law  a  sworn 
statement  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  action :  Provided  further. 
That  such  employer  shall  pay  to  his  workers  during  such  emer- 
gency wages  of  not  less  than  time  and  one-half  for  work  In  excess 
of  8  hours  per  day  or  40  hoxirs  In  any  1  wijek. 

"Sec.  3.  Any  person  in  any  State  or  Territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  guilty  of  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$100  for  each  offense.  The  employment  of  each  employee  at  a 
wage  less  than  that  fixed  in  this  act,  or  for  hours  longer  than 
those  fixed  in  this  act,  unless  excepted  as  provided  In  section  8. 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

"Sec.  4.  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  and  possessions 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  violations  of  this  act.  Any  criminal 
proceeding  may  be  brought  in  the  district  wherein  any  act  or 
transaction  constituting  the  violation  or  any  element  thereof  oc- 
curred. The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  may  petition, 
in  the  district  court  having  Jurisdiction  to  issue,  upon  proper 
showing,  a  permanent  injunction  prohibiting  further  violations  of 
this  act  by  any  defendant  in  any  criminal  prcx:eeding.  Any 
district  court  in  the  district  wherein  the  defendant  Is  an  inhab- 
itant or  transacts  business  or  where  the  violation  of  the  act  oc- 
curred has  Jurisdiction  of  said  suits  in  equity.  Judgments  and  de- 
crees so  rendered  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  sections 
128  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Act  as  amended  (U.  8.  C,  title  28. 
sees.  225  and  347,  and  D.  C.  Act,  title  18.  sec.  26).  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  each  United  States  district  attorney,  to  whom  satis- 
factory evidence  of  any  violation  of  this  act  has  been  presented, 
to  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted 
in  the  proper  court  in  the  United  States  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  foregoing  penalties  or  any  of  them. 

"Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  unlau-ful  for  any  person  to  transport,  offer 
to  transport,  or  offer  for  transport  in  interstate  commerce  any 
gcxxis  in  the  production  or  processing  of  which  any  person  so  em- 
ployed for  longer  hours  per  week  or  for  less  wages  per  hx)ur  or 
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und(?r  the  age  of  16  for  hire  u  providjd 
applicable. 

"Set  6  It  nhall  be  unlawful  for  any 
to  transport,  or  offer  for  transport,  in 
goods  In  tte  production  or  processing 
forced,  or  Indentured  labor  ha«  entered. 

"Sic.  7.  Tbe  provisions  of  tiiis  act  shal 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  establishing 
than  the  wage  established  by  this  act  or 
than  those  ertabUahed  b7  this  act. 

"Sw:.   8.    Any   employer   under   a 
wtth  the  union  of  hla  employees  afllllatet 
fide   national   labor  organization   provid 
wages  and  shorter  marlnmrn   hours  shall 
provisions  of  this  act  as  to  the  employe^ 
ment  and  Insofar  as  the  agreement 

"Sbc.  9.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in 
repealed      Should  any  provision  of  tMs 
tlonal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Ttelona  shall  not  be  affected  by  sucb 

"Sec   10.  This  act  shall  become  effectlvd 
ment  thereof. 

"Sac.  11.  "OpprsealTe  child  labor'  meaz^ 
ment  under  which  (A)    any  employee 
exclude  employees  In  agrlcxilture)    unde ' 
employed  by  an  employer  (other  than  a 
lug  In  place  of  a  psurent)  In  any  occupat 
ployee  between  the  afss  at  16  and  18 
employer  (other  than  a  parent  or  a 
parent)   In  any  occupation  which  the 
reau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  shal. 
order  declare  to  be  particularly  hazard 
such   children  or  detrimental  to  their 
oppreeelve  chOd  labor  shall  not  be 
the  employment  In  any  occupation  of 
whom  the  employer  shall  have  on  file  a 
pursuant  to  the  regulation  of  the  Chief 
certifying  that  such  person  is  above  the 
The  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  shal 
by  order  that  the  employment  of  emplo^ 
years  In  any  occupation  shall  not  be 
pressive  child  labor  if  and  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  determines  that  aucb 
to  periods  which   will   not  interfere  with 
eocdltlons  which  will  not  Interfere 
being." 
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Unlted  States,  the  other  pro- 

decjsion. 

90  days  after  the  enact- 

a  condition  of  employ- 
is  defined  in  this  act  to 
the   age   of    16   years   is 
sarent  or  a  person  stand- 
on,  or  (B)  any  such  em- 
rears   Is  employed   by   an 
standing  in  place  of  a 
of  the  Children's  Bu- 
from   time   to   time   by 
for  the  employment  of 
4ealth  or  well-being:    but 
to  exist  by  virtue  of 
y  person  with  respect  to 
(Certificate  issued  and  held 
of  the  Children's  Bureau 
►ppreaslve  child-labor  age. 
provide  by  regulation  or 
ees  under  the  age  of  16 
^eemed   to  constitute   op- 
that  the  Chief  of   the 
employment  Is  confined 
their  schooling   and   to 
their  health   and   well- 


person 
CI  ief 


101IS 


deemed 


ait 


extent 


wlti 


Mr.  SHANNON  (Intemipting  the 
ment) .    Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.    For  what  purp<^ 
from  Missouri  rise? 

Mr.  SHANNON.    Pyjr  information. 


whet  ler 


asis 


LAMBEETSO 


through  the  House  to  ascertain 
or  the  Dockweikr  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair 
Indiana  [Mr.  Gms-wolb]  if  this  is  the 
or  the  Oriswold  amendment? 

Mr.  ORISWOIZ).  Mr.  Chairman, 
weiler  amendment,  which  Is  the  bill 
FMeration  of  Labor. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 

Mr.  RAMSPBCK  and  Mr 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Chairman, 
a^nst  the  sub^tute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.   RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Chairman 
order  that  this  substitute  tor  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
to  the  amendment  to  which  it  is 
if  not  only  sets  up  a  different 
agency  but  It  is  for  a  dilTerent 

The  pending  amendment  offered  by 
New  Jersey  proposes  to  set  up  fair 
poses  not  one  wage  scale  or  one 
ent  wage  scales  and  different  hour 
at   by   the   procedure    outlined   In 
proposal  offered  by  the  gentleman 
wou>],  on  the  contrary,  is  a  penal 
sively.    It  makes  it   unlawful  for 
anybody  for  more  than  40  hours 
exemptions  named  in  the  bill.    It 
anybody  less  than  40  cents  per  hour 
different  purpose  which  Is  to  set 
wages  and  hoars,  vhoeas  the 


purpdse 


hour 
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•eading  of  the  amend- 
does  the  gentleman 


There  is  an  InqTiiry  all 
this  is  the  Griswold 


the  gentleman  from 
Dockweiler  amendment 


tt  is  is  the  so-called  Dock- 
pr  Dposed  by  the  American 


the  amendment.  | 

N  rose, 
make  a  point  of  order 


from  Georgia  will  state 


I  make  the  point  of 

offered  by  the 

IcoLton]  is  not  germane 

for  the  reason  that 

and  a  different 


am  ;ndment 


offered 
pro«dure 


the  gentlewoman  from 
laibor  standards.  It  pro- 
limitation  but  differ- 
Uinltations  to  be  arrived 

her  amendment.  The 
frJMn  Indiana  [Mr.  Gris- 
st  atute  solely  and  exclu- 

my  person  to  employ 
pir  week  except  for  the 
mikes  it  unlawful  to  pay 

uod  therefore  it  is  for  a 

u }  a  single  standard  of 

amendment  offered  by  tha 


ge.ntle'A-cman  from  New  Jersey  sets  up  pl'oral  staiidards  and 
plural  hcurs.  to  be  administered  bv  an  adir.inistrative  agency 
in  the  Dtpartrr.'^nt  of  Labor.  TIils  proi.xj.^al  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  officers  enforcing  the  crmiinal  laws  of  the 
UniUd  Star.e.s  and  by  the  criminal  divisions  of  the  district 
courts  of  the  Urated  States,  wherea.-  the  proposal  of  the  gen- 
tlewoma.n  frcm  New  Jersey  is  administered  by  an  executive 
department  and  '.he  amtMidmt  nt  provides  for  a  series  of  steps 
before  reaching  the  ma.ximiun  purix>se. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Chair's  attention  to  this  language 
taken  from  the  testimony  of  A.ssistant  Attorney  General 
Robert  H.  Jackc^on,  who  pr^-sented  the  legal  phases  of  the 
bill  as  originally  introduced,  to  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees, and  it  applies  lik"\vi.se  to  the  purpose  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  proposal  now  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Jack.scn  said  this: 

The  bin  r<'-coer.lzfs  the  very  pr'ictica'.  f-xlgpncle.s  which  make  It 
Impoesibie  to  prescribe  for  all  goods  which  enter  Into  interstate 
commprce  a  .slr;gle  r.iinimum  fair-wage  standard  or  a  single  maxi- 
mum rep_sonab'.e  v.crlcweelc  standard  Evrn  In  the  treatment  of 
national  problems  th'^r"  are  eei^graphlc  and  indu.=tr1al  diversities 
which  cannot  be  ignored  For  ih^t  reas<5n  the  bill  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  labor  conditi;;r..s  wh:ch  are  clearly  oppressive  under 
any  circumstances  and  labor  conditions  which  may  be  found  un- 
reasonable under  circumstances  pr°vaiU;.g  in  particular  Industries 
or  tn  particular  geographic  areris  As  to  labor  c.'-nditlons  that  aro 
clearly  oppr':'Sslve.  the  regrulatory  prcv„sir)ns  of  thf  bill  are  largely 
auromat.c,  but  as  to  labor  cunditloi.s  which  depend  for  their  unrea- 
sonablcne.^  upon  particular  cir'-un".?tn:;ces.  the  resriilatinns  bfc-me 
e(Te<:t:ve  only  after  appropriate  adTninisirative  findings  and  audit:,. 
The  admlnL=;tratlon  of  these  provisions  Is  placed  in  a  labor  stand- 
ards bckiid  of  live  members 

The  only  diiTerence  tjetwf-en  Mr.  Jackson's  statement  and 
the  proposal  of  the  gentlewoman  from  N- w  Jersey  is  that  In- 
stead of  a  board  we  ha^■•^  wane  and  hour  committees  ap- 
pointed by  an  administrator,  but  the  method  provided  is  for 
consideration  of  economic  factors,  of  the  co.st  of  living,  of  the 
cost  of  tran?pcrtation.  of  wa^^'r-  paid  for  like  work  of  com- 
parable character  in  the  ccmniunity  under  investigation,  and 
the  unit  cost  of  prxluction.  all  of  which  are  ignored  in  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  penUeman  from  Indiana,  who  pro- 
poses to  set  up  a  single  ripid  standard,  which  I  submit  to  the 
Chair,  imder  his  owti  ruling  a  few  moments  aeto  on  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  is  a  different 
purpose  arrived  at  also  by  a  different  method,  and  therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  substitute  is  not  germane  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GPIEENWOOD  and  Mr.  LAMEERTSON  rose. 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de.'^ire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.  Tlv-  point  of  order  has  been  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Ramspeck]  that  be- 
cause of  substantial  changes  which  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Griswold]  proposes  In 
the  administration  of  the  law,  in  that  the  substitute  takes 
its  administration  to  the  courts  instead  of  being  administered 
by  an  intervening  agency  of  an  administrator,  which  shall 
find  certain  facts  liefore  they  are  taken  to  court,  that  the 
substitute  is  not  in  order. 

Under  the  former  ruling  of  the  Chair  the  subject  matter 
of  both  of  these  proposals  is  the  regulation  of  wages  and 
hours  tn  interstate  commerce.  It  is  true  that  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  provides  the 
intervening  agency  of  an  administrator  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  shall  set  up  certain  standards  and  make  cer- 
tain findings,  but,  eventually,  under  this  substitute  they  can 
take  the  findings  to  a  court  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  to  enforce  the  penalties  which  are  similar  to  the  penalties 
offered  in  the  substitute  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Under  the  former  ruling  of  the  Chair,  these  are  incidental 
matters  in  enforcing  a  regulation  whicli  shall  be  determined 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  considering  these  two 
substitutes,  and  the  subject  matter  is  the  regulation  of  wages 
and  hours  in  interstate  commerce.     The  substitute  of  the 


trlct   of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  or  possession  of   ttie  United 
States. 


goods  in  the  production  or  processing  of  which  any  person  so  em- 
ployed for  longer  hoiirs  per  weeic  or  for  less  wages  per  hour  or 
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gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr.  Griswold]  lays  down  a  fixed 
standard  to  be  considered  by  the  court.  The  substitute  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Norton  1  lays  douTi 
provisions  whereby  there  is  flexibility,  where  changes  can  be 
made  in  hours  or  wages  according  to  cei-tain  pronsions  ajid 
stipulations  set  out  in  the  law.  I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  under  the  previous  ruling  on  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Snell]  we  get  back  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  biU  and  of  both  substitutes,  and  that 
the  question  of  whether  the  penalty  shall  be  enforced  by  the 
court  directly  under  a  rigid  standard  or  whether  it  shall  be 
enforced  after  a  board  in  the  Labor  Department  shall  make 
certain  findings  is  merely  incidental,  and  that  the  point  of 
order  should  be  overruled. 

Mr.  LAMEERTSON  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  rise? 

Mr.  LAMEERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAMEERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  corrobo- 
rate what  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  LMr.  Greenwood] 
just  .'^aid,  that  certainly  this  is  germane.  All  through  the 
hearings  the  question  of  administration  of  this  proposition 
was  brought  foi-ward.  I  want  to  read  a  couple  of  questions 
and  answers  in  the  hearings  in  which  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis 
was  very  emphatic.  He  was  really  supporting  the  present 
Green  bill  at  that  time.  I  asked  Mr.  Lewis  if  he  favored  this 
bill  with  section  5  out.  Section  5  deals  with  the  powers  of 
the  Eoard.    My  question  was: 

Would  you  rather  see  this  bill  reported  adversely  than  reported 
with  sections  5  and  23  in? 

Mr.  Lewis  answered: 

Well.  I  would  not  want  to  put  It  that  way.  Congressman.  I 
think  that  the  bill  Is  entirely  meritorious,  eminently  economically 
sound,  and  justifiable  from  every  standpoint,  if  we  do  not  under- 
take in  this  measure  to  set  up  a  board  with  power  to  fix  the 
wage  structure  of  industry. 

That  is  John  Lewis'  testimony,  and  on  the  next  page  I 

asked  the  further  question  and  he  answered  in  the  same 

way : 

In  other  words,  you  would  rather  see  labor  have  the  power  that 
it  has  today  to  strike  and  take  care  of  itself  whenever  uecessiu-y, 
rather  than  under  any  Federal  board  which  even  might  be  ap- 
poln'ed  under  the  present  President? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  on  the  point  of  order.  The 
Chair,  however,  feels  that  the  gentleman  is  not  addressing 
the  Chair  upon  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LAMEERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon,  but  I  think  I  am.  and  that  the  question  of  a  board 
or  no  board  went  aill  through  this  hearing,  and  I  am  quoting 
a  couple  of  important  paragraphs  of  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  John  L.  Lewis.  He  was  against  any  board  but  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  read  his  last  answer 
to  my  question. 

The  CHAIRAL^N.  The  Chair  does  not  want  to  curtail  any 
Member  who  is  addressing  the  Chair  trying  to  assist  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  LAMEERTSON.     I  have  not  used  much  time  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  recognition  rests  with  the 
Chair,  and  the  Chair  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  gentle- 
man on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LAMEERTSON.  I  think  that  the  last  answer  is  ger- 
mane, that  Mr.  Lewis  gave  to  my  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Lewis,  of  course, 
is  not  involved  in  this  question. 

Mr.  LAMEERTSON.  Certainly,  It  is  germane  if  it  were 
a  question  all  through  the  hearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  very  anxious  to  hear  the 
v:ew<;  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  LAMEERTSON.  My  view  agrees  with  that  of  John  L. 
Lewis  on  this  point.  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  His 
answer  to  this  last  inquiry 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  constrained  to  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  is  not  ass;.;t- 
ing  the  Chair  in  the  matter  before  the  Chair 

Mr.  LAMEERTSON,  If  the  Chair  will  let  me  read  this, 
I  think  it  will  assist  him.    I  am  sure  that  it  is  illunKn.Uing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  proceed. 

Mr.  LAMEERTSON.     This  is  what  Mr.  Lewis  said: 

I  do  not  think  that  under  section  5  ol  this  act  the  Con^zres-s  cm 
afford  to  .set  up  an  instrumentality  here  and  vest  it  with  all  cf 
the  broad  powe.'-s  tliut  may  be  necessary  to  confirm  wage  n.Mng  as 
such  in  the  country. 

He  was  aga.nst  the  Board  or  a  delegation  of  the  power 
given  them,  which  still  is  in  the  bill  and  the  Norton  tubstitute. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to 
be  heard  upon  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  to- 
day I  said  I  believed  that  any  bill  that  approaches  a  possible 
solution  of  the  question  of  wages  and  hours  is  germane  as  a 
substitute  to  the  pending  bill,     [Applause.] 

The  original  bill  provided  for  a  U^ard  to  administer  its 
provisions.  The  Norton  amendment  provides  for  an  admin- 
istrator in  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Griswold  .substi- 
tute provides  for  no  administrator  whatsoever.  In  that  re- 
spect all  these  proposals  are  germane.  Tlie  original  bill 
and  the  Norton  amendment  provide  for  flexible  wages  and 
flexible  hours.  The  Griswold  amendment  provides  for  fixed 
wages  and  fixed  hours.  Surely,  if  you  have  a  flexible 
schedule,  you  could  always  offer  an  amendment  to  make  a 
rigid  or  fixed  schedule. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  enforcement  of  the  act, 
putting  such  enforcement  into  the  courts.  That  result  has 
nothing  to  do  with  administration  of  the  measures.  Probably 
in  the  other  bills  before  us  there  are  provisions  whereby 
some  parts  of  the  measures  wiU  be  enforced  by  the  courts, 
but  any  bill  that  deals  with  wages  and  hours,  irrespective  of 
any  schedule  of  wages  and  hours,  irrespective  of  whether  such 
schedules  are  flexible  or  rigid,  irrespective  of  what  method 
of  administration  is  selected  or  whether  there  is  no  adminis- 
tration at  all.  I  contend  all  these  measures  are  germane  to 
the  Senate  bill  first  under  consideration  by  the  House.  They 
all  aim  at  the  ultimate  objective  of  sohing  the  national  prob- 
lem of  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hcurs  for  our  workers. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  McCormack),  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ruling  made  by  the 
Chair  a  short  time  ago  on  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Snell]  applies  as  well  to  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Ramspeck  1 . 

In  addition  to  the  citations  mentioned  by  the  Chair  on  the 
previous  occasion,  the  Chair  calls  attention  in  connection 
with  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ramspeck]  to  a  precedent  in  section  3054  of  Cannon's 
Precedents,  volume  8,  where,  in  the  syllabus,  it  is  stated:. 

To  a  proposition  providing  for  the  attainment  of  an  objective  by 
a  specific  method  a  proposal  to  achieve  the  same  objective  through 
the  adoption  of  another  method  closely  related  may  l>€  germane. 

To  a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  in  hLs  discretion  to 
discharge  enlisted  men,  an  amendment  directing  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  prescribe  regulations  permitting  the  discharge  of  such  men 
was  held  t»  be  germane. 

An  instance  wherein  a  proposal  to  instruct  an  exec.itlve  to  take 
definite  action  was  held  to  be  germane  to  a  proposal  to  authorize 
him  to  take  such  action. 

The  Chair  believes,  having  in  mind  the  broad  objective 
of  this  bill,  the  establishment  of  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  the 
House  are  not  precluded  from  considering  another  method 
or  another  means  of  accomplishing  that  purpose  than  the 
one  recommended  by  the  Senate  bill  or  by  the  House  com- 
mittee, both  methods  being  germane.    The  Chair  l)elicves  it 


waces  and  boors,  whereas  tne  ameidment  offered  by  tha  '  and  hours  In  interstate  cominerce.    The  substitute  of  the 
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coD«  der 


O' 


c<urse 


gennane  for  tb«  Committee  of  the 
of  the  Union  under  the  rule*,  to 
mum -wage  and  maximum -hour 
the  amendment  of  the  committee 
Senate  bill.   Which  ia  the  deairahle 
for  the  Committee  to  determine. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  LMr 
•Utcd.  is  germane,  and  the  Chair 
order, 

Mr.   O'MALLZY,    Mr.   Chairmaa 

guirr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  geotleman 
^  Mr.  OMALLXY.    Under  the 
In  order  to  offer  aroendmenta  to  ttu 
not  In  order  to  offer  ■mcndmenta  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.    It  U  now  in 
ment  to  ettber  the  Norton  amendmf^f. 
stitute. 


Whole  House  on  the  state 

a  mandatory  mini- 

pro|krlsion  In  i>reference  to 

the  provialons  of  the 

to  take  is  a  matter 


vibatltute  offered  by  the 

OaisvoLOl,  for  the  reasons 

ovtxniin  the  point  of 

a   parliamentary   in" 


Older 


wUl  state  it. 

It  procedure  Is  it  now 

Norton  substitute,  but 

he  Orlswotd  substitute? 

to  offer  an  amend* 

or  the  Orlawold  sub- 


the 


empljyers 
I  kno 
bnad.' 
factiiy. 
occupa  ion 
s  no 
rot 
ohers 


The  gentleman  from  Indiana  is 

Mr.  ORLBWOLD.    Mr.  Chairmazi 
tute  which  I  have  Just  offered  is  the 
It  differs  from  the  original  Oriswok 
The  Orlswold  Ull  fixed  a  maximum 
wxxLxa  cannot,  under  the  niks. 
refrained  from  offering  the  substitute 
at  Mr.  DocKwxii.xa's  request  I  am 
stitute. 

Because  I  am  a  friend  to  labor 
legislation,  because  I  have  eaten  its 
I  have  toiled  with  it  and  fought  for  i 
House  were  few  in  the  days  before 
a  popular  flag  to  wave;  because  I. 
represented  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
wage  and  hour  disputes  with 
■on  introducing  this  amendment.    I 
pray,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
hours  and  low  pay  mean  in  a 
mean  In  the  most  dangerous 
a  switchman.    I  know  these  things 
tained  my  knowledge  from  a  book, 
parlor  pinks,  social  workers,  and 
fession  of  being  friends  of  labor  talk 
the  experience — because  the  life 
I  know  it  from  backache  and  musdje 
and  weariness. 

Because  I  do  not  want  to  see  laboi 
victim  of  deception,  I  have  presentep 

Under  the  chairman's  bill  you 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  with 
Uals.    You  send  him  forth  with  a 
in  one  locality  and  another  scale  in 
forth  to  destroy  labor  with  a  kni|e 
approaches  it  with  a  smile.    By  the 
throat  of  every  industry  and 
with  the  "differenUal"  ax. 

If  you  want  a  true  wage  and  houi 
amendment.    By  so  doing  you  strlk|» 
strike  out  both  boards  and 
fkx)r  for  wages  and  a  celling  for 
crime  instead  of  learing  it  to  the 
officer.    Every  American  has  a  right 
Federal  law  he  wUl  be  treated  the 
Alaska  or  Florida,  in  California  or 
may  differ,  but  Federal  laws  should 
not  some  bureaucrat,  should 
crime.    If  jrou  pass  this  bill  without 
the  people  will  !«od  learn  to  their 
be  convicted  of  a  crime  under  the 
and  Pennsylvania  that  is  not  a  crlmje 
In  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

XTnder  the  pezxllnc  bill  tf 
notice  must  be  given,  but  not  1 
Uhder  the  pending  bffl  If  hours  are 


r^cogniaed  for  5  minutes^ 

this  Grlswold  substi- 

original  Dockweiier  bill 

bill  only  in  the  hours. 

>f  44  hours.    Mr.  Dock- 

obtain  recognition,  so  I  have 

I  Intended  to  offer,  smd 

now  offering  this  sub- 


administ  rators 
hou'S. 


designate 
he 


second's 


and  to  wage  and  hour 

bread  and  salt,  because 

when  its  friends  in  thi£ 

flag  of  labor  became 

n^yself,  have  labored  and 

labor  organizations  in 

in  bygone  days  I 

know  what  it  means  to 

'    I  know  what  long 

I  know  what  they 

in  America — that  of 

not  because  I  have  ob- 

because  I  have  heard 

who  make  a  pro- 

but  because  I  have  had 

:  labor  leads  was  mine. 

ache  and  sleeplessness 


exploited  and  made  the 

my  amendment. 

GJet  up  an  administrator 

power  to  create  differen- 

ziandate  to  fix  one  scale 

another.    You  send  him 

in  Its  back  while  he 

pending  bill  you  cut  the 

labo-ing  man  in  the  North 


UU.  adopt  the  Grlswold 

out  differentials.    You 

You  establish  a 

Congress  defines  the 

(iaprice  of  an  appointive 

to  expect  that  under  the 

same  whether  he  be  in 

New  York.    State  laws 

rest  equally  on  all.    We. 

what  constitutes  a 

Oilswold  amendment 

lorrow  that  a  man  may 

Federal  law  In  New  York 

under  the  Federal  law 

are  increased  90  days' 

notice  of  a  decrease. 

90  days'  notice 


must  be  given,  but  if  hours  are  increased  above  40  hours  a 
week  not  1  second  s  notice  need  b*'  given  labor. 

The  Black-Connery-Norfon  bill  cluf.«i  not  fix  wages  or  hours. 
Under  it  wages  rannot  b«i  fixed  8b.)v«.'  40  c«  nts  per  hour,  but 
they  can  b«'  fix-d  as  low  as  10  cents  Hours  cannot  be  fixed 
at  less  than  40.  but  they  can  be  fixed  ;w  hJKh  as  70  hours  per 
we*-k.    The  GriswolU  aniendinent  w  ;u]d  cure  this  error. 

The  Bourbon*  of  France  u.-.'d  the  fkur-dc-ll».  th<:  Plantag- 
enets  the  broom  plant,  the  N.  K  A  Adm. ni.it ratf>r  Uie  blu*; 
eagle  as  a  »ymbol  of  puvn'-r  and  «'njbi  in  of  auth'jrii.y.  If  you 
vole  down  the  On^wold  axru-ndmi  iji  and  u'*^  the  UorUjti 
am<ndm<,nt  creating  ilu»  rwrw  admmiHtralor  m  the  Depart* 
nw-'nl  of  Labor,  I  »uggeti  you  add  a  proviAO  making  his  »ymbol 
the  Ktinkwf^f-d.  fur  th:M  bill  in  it*  preiicnt  shape  ha«  a 
putrid  hmell 

Mr.  RAMjBPECK.  Mr.  Channuin.  I  rUM;  In  oppo«ltlon  to 
the  amendment  and  a-sk  unanuno'ii  can.M;iit  t^j  proceed  for 
an  addiiujnal  3  minuu-Ji. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There   was  no   objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  personally  op- 
posed to  both  the  Norton  amendment  and  the  Gr;swold 
amendment  or  substitute.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  original  bill 
as  reported  last  summer  by  the  House  committee. 

On  yesterday,  our  fnend  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts LMr.  Connery]  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  which  he  used  thi5  language: 

Were  BUly  Cormcry  here  today  he  would  fight  for  those  features 

and  principles  which  1  will  di>  my  best  to  have  the  House  incor- 
porate In  an  honest  wae«^  and  h(;ur  biH,  namely: 

First.  A  rr.axtniuni   work';^-et'k   of  40   hours; 

Second.  A  min;n:um  wage  of  40  cpnis  per  hour; 

Third.  No  differentials:  the  maximum  workweclc  and  the  min- 
imum wages  to  be  speciflcally  set  forth  In  the  law  by  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  to  delegate  to  some  unknown  beard  or  admin- 
istrator that  pav.-er  which,  to  my  mind,  the  Congress  should  never 
abrogate  or  delesrate 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  make  this  com- 
parison of  his  statement  made  here  yesterday  with  the  lan- 
guage of  my  beloved  friend.  Bill  Connery,  who  has  passed 
away,  as  expressed  in  a  speech  made  by  him  on  June  8,  1937, 
a  few  days  before  he  died,  which  was  placed  in  the  Record 
on  June  10  of  this  year  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mead]  and  which  appears  on  page  1430,  part  10,  volume 
81,  the  bound  Record  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Here 
is  what  Bill  Connery  said.     I  quote: 

The  Biaclt -Connery  bill  recog:ilze«  the  practical  necessities  which 
make  It  impossible  to  prescribe  for  nil  eocds  which  enter  Into 
Interstate  commerce  any  smele  minimum  fair-wai^e  staiidard  or 
any  single  maximum  woricweek  sti..,ndard.  We  ail  know  that  it  1b 
impractical  to  Ignore  the  diffe.'-enct's  and  diversities  among  indus- 
tries and  localities  We  ail  knew  that  uniform  national  stand- 
ards cannot  suddenly  be  Imposed  upon  m.any  and  diverse  Indua- 
trles  without  causmg  industrial  dislocations  which  might  seriously 
curtail  the  eanimg  powf-r  ot"  thp  wrkprs  and  their  opportunities 
for  employment.  The  proposed  legislation  deals  realistically  with 
the  tough  realities  of  American  Industry.  It  states  clearly  and 
definitely  the  objectives  to  be  a4'hieved  and  th»>  btandards  to  be 
applied.  But  it  leaves  the  appiicurion  of  the-e  .standa.'d.s  and  the 
progressive  realization  of  these  objectives  to  an  administrative 
bo€u-d,  because  that  Is  the  only  practically  feasible  way  that  such 
legislation  can  be  enacted  and  administered  As  Mr  justice  Car- 
dozo  has  stated,  "the  Industries  of  this  country  are  tcx:)  many  and 
diverse  to  make  It  possible  for  Coi.cr  ss  in  lenpect  to  matters  such 
as  these  to  legislate  directly  with  adequate  appreciation  of  varying 
conditions"  (Schechter  case.  295  U    S    493.  552) 

This  is  the  language  of  the  former  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  House  Committee  on  Labor.  He  was  one  of  my 
dearest  and  most  beloved  friends,  and  I  discussed  with  him 
personally  this  very  measure  time  and  time  again  during 
the  time  we  were  holding  hearings  on  this  bill.  I  feel  con- 
fident, Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  Bill  Connery  were  alive  he 
would  take  the  position  here  today  that  I  am  taking  now. 
[Applause.] 

Mj.  connery.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  CONNERY.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is  not  attempting 
to  give  the  impres.-lon  to  the  Hoase  that  I  am  not  in  position, 
a.s  the  late  Conarcs.sman's  brother,  to  know  his  real  feelings 
In  rrzard  'o  ihJ.s  matter. 

Mr,  RAMSPECK,  I  think  the  gentleman  wa*  thoroughly 
lif  r.f.',  but  I  tlunk  he  wa.1  mistaken.  I  have  read  the  worrls 
(it  h.n  own  brother,  made  over  the  radio  In  a  public  fpeerh, 
and  I  hay  to  the  Krntlcman  that  Bill  told  me  the  laftt  time 
I  talkrd  to  him  atK>nt  thla  matter  that  he  undcr«t<^K)d  the 
Hifua'ion  <n  the  diffTcnt  sectiom  of  this  country  and  that  he 
felt  that  at  la:,i  we  had  a  bill  which  would  take  thoM*  things 
Into  ccnMueration,  a  bill  v.hlch  we  could  all  tupport. 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr   RAMSPECK.     Yes. 

Mr,  CONNERY.  My  statement  yesterday  was  based  on  a 
conversation,  as  I  then  stated,  with  the  late  Congre&onan  on 
hi.s  second  last  visit  home,  which  was  2  weeks  prior  to  his 
deaih.  At  that  time  we  sat  in  his  house  until  probably  4 
or  5  o'clock  ;n  the  morning  discussing  nothing  but  wage 
and  hour  legiilation. 

At  that  time  he  stated  definitely  and  emphatically  to  me 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  no  differential. 

M.^  RAMSPECK.  I  think  the  gentleman  misunderstood 
his  brother  in  this  respect:  Billy  was  not  in  favor  of  geo- 
praphical  differentials  and  neither  am  I.  I  am  in  favor  of 
differentials  which  can  be  justified  by  the  facts.  It  may 
be  done  in  Massachusetts  as  between  different  cities,  or  it 
may  be  between  one  State  and  another,  but  it  must  be  based 
upon  the  facts  as  proven  bsfore  the  wage  and  hour  com- 
mittee or  before  the  board,  whichever  we  have.  I  want  to 
pass  now  to  another  subject. 

May  I  say  to  my  friends  in  the  North  and  East  that  I  am 
the  only  member  cf  the  delegation  from  the  State  of  Georgia 
who  up  to  this  hour  has  been  willing  to  support  this  legis- 
lation or  who  has  been  willing  to  stand  up  and  defend  the 
bill  reported  last  August.  I  Applause.]  I  do  not  want  to 
make  a  .--ccticnal  appeal  to  this  House.  I  have  done  every- 
thing I  could  to  keep  the  sectional  issue  out  of  this  matter. 
I  have  appealed  to  my  colleagues  from  the  South  not  to  raise 
the  sectional  issue.  Let  us  debate  and  pass  on  this  matter 
on  its  merits. 

May  I  say  to  you  who  come  from  the  North  that  we  can- 
not go  along  with  a  sudden  raising  of  wages  to  40  cents  an 
hour  as  a  minimum,  nor  a  sudden  rigid  fixing  of  40  hours 
per  week,  as  proposed  by  the  Grlswold  amendment.  I  hope 
you  will  in  your  wisdom  see  the  position  in  which  I  am 
placed  in  this  matter  and  in  which  others  are  placed  and 
not  support   this  amendment. 

I  say  to  ycu  in  all  candor  and  fairness  that  the  majority 
.sentiment  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  today  is 
not  for  any  wage  or  hour  bill,  else  they  would  not  be  in  the 
position  they  are  in  now.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Wood]  read  to  you  yesterday  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have,  and  I  think  every  Member  has  a  copy,  written  last 
August  stating  that  the  A.  P.  of  L.  was  in  favor  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  House  Labor  Committee.  You  all  know 
what  happened  after  that.  They  went  out  to  Denver  and 
had  a  convention.  Mr.  Green  was  overruled,  and  the  men 
who  hav?  been  fighting  this  bill  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  all  along  are 
still  here  fighting  it.  lliey  have  forced  President  Green  to 
change  his  position. 

We  cannot  go  along  on  a  40-40  rigid  bill.  It  would  dis- 
rupt industry,  not  only  in  the  South  but  all  over  the  United 
States.  There  are  small  employers  in  your  State,  as  well  as 
in  mine,  and  in  every  small  community  of  this  coimtry, 
which  this  sort  of  legislation  would  absolutely  disrupt  under 
existing  conditions.  It  would  throw  many  people  out  of 
work. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  one  other  matter?  If  we  are 
sincere  about  this  matter,  if  we  really  want  a  bill  that  will 
stand  up  when  it  reaches  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  course 
it  will  go  there,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  Bob  Jackson, 


perhaps  the  b?st  lawyer  In  the  Department  of  Justice,  has 
said  that  wc  cannot,  under  the  due-proce.';.<5  provision.  Imjwso 
any  obligation  upon  an  employer  fo  pay  a  wa^e  without  riv- 
ing reasonable  consideration  to  the  vuhie  of  the  f-rxicrs. 
Any  lawyer  knows  that  is  true.  We  cannot  make  It  .-itand 
up.  It  would  be  an  idle  Kfsture  and  it  woul  1  upjwt  busincsj* 
from  f>ne  rt.d  of  this  country  to  the  other  It  would  c(M  the 
bu.ilnc.H.'jrnen  hundreds  of  thousands  cf  dollars. 

Let  u>i  be  t^tmblr  and  rejuionable  ahout  thb  matt^-r,  I^i  t 
un  vote  aKaln.1t  th'-  rubntHute  ofTered  by  th*»  Kmtlrman  trrnn 
Indiana,  and  then  l#'t  un  pfrfwt  the  Norton  amendment, 
Aff/T  that,  vol*  whichever  way  you  want  Ui  aM  betw«m  the 
adminiiftrator  and  tlu-  bfxird,  Perwjnally,  I  am  KcMnfi;  to 
vote  for  the  provution  for  a  board  Ix-cau'w*  I  b<'Ueve  that  wo 
will  come  nearer  working  this  problem  out  under  an  inde- 
pendent agency  set  up  for  this  purpose  only,  which  can 
gather  experience,  do  a  reasonable  Job  arid  do  It  as  the 
President  ha*  requested.  This  independent  agency  can  grad- 
ually bring  into  adjustment  the  low-pay  industries  and  bring 
down  the  long  hours  until  a  fair  basis  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  reached,  which  will  give  relief  to  the  sweated  workers 
of  this  country. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  member  of  the  committee 
de.>ire  to  offer  a  perfecting  amendment? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  I  want  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  offer  a  per- 
fecting amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Rant>olph  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Norton:  Page  4.  line  9.  after 
the  word  "vehicle",  strike  out  the  word  "or"  and  insert  "nor  shall 
'employet'  include." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  perfecting  amend- 
ment is  offered  simply  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
mittee in  exempting  agriculture  from  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.    That  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
LMr.  Randolph  J. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  offer  another 
perfecting  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Randolph  to  the  amend- 
m.ent  offerpd  by  Mrs,  Norton:  Page  16,  line  19,  strike  cut  the  word 
"cr"  and  insert  the  word  "of." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]. 

Mr.  WILCOX.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILCOX.  Is  it  in  order  for  the  House  to  consider 
amendments  to  both  of  the  substitutes  at  one  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     It  is. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  M^.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  jield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.     I  yield,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Did  I  understand  the  Chairman  to 
hold  we  have  two  bills  before  the  House  in  the  form  of 
amendments,  and  that  amendments  may  be  offered  to  each 
of  them,  perfecting  both  amendments  at  the  same  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair's  understanding  of  the  rules 
is  that  a  perfecting  am.endment  may  be  offered  to  the  Nor- 
ton amendment  and  a  perfecting  amendment  may  be  offered 
to  the  Grlswold  amendment. 

Mr.  McREYNOLI>S.  Can  an  amendment  which  is  not 
perfecting,  except  according  to  our  own  ideas  of  perfecting, 
be  offered  if  it  is  germane?    Have  we  ever  had  a  precedent. 


it  will  go  there,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  Bob  Jackson,  '  be  offered  if  it  is  germane?    Have  we  ever  had  a  precedent. 
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Field  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 


gentleman  from  Texas? 


Ifr.  Chairman,  where  we  had  two  jUIs  before  the  Committee 
at  the  same  time?  Tliere  are  tli-ee  bills,  for  we  are  going 
to  have  another  odc.  Have  we  erer  had  such  a  precedent? 
Mr  Chaliman.  do  you  not  believe  we  had  better  rise  and 
look  into  t*^t*  situation?  I  move  tpat  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    I  did  not 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlecfan  from  Kansas  did  not 
yield  for  that  imrpose. 

The  gentleman  from  gan^g*  lias  3  minutes  remaining. 
The  gentleman  from  ELansas  is  re:ogni2ed  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  RAYBURN  rose. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    Mr.  Chair^nan,  will  this  be  taken  out 

of  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  genUe^nan  yields,  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  gentleman's  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  yield  to  the 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    I  yield.  Mt.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairmajn,  I  desire  to  make  two 
unanimous -consent  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoui  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  may  be  allowe4  to  proceed  for  5  minutes 
instead  of  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obj^tion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairma^, 
cannot  have  an  agreement  which 
fusion,  and  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  until  the 
Qriswold  amendment  is  disposed  ( f  only  amendments  to  the 
Oriswold  amendment  may  be  in  o  rder. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  tt  whs  my  intention 
to  have  introduced  the  same  amen  Iment  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  GriswolsI  introdui^. 
and  the  DemocratlG  admlnistratii 
providing  for  the  board  or  single 
all  fairness  a  Republican  membef  of  the  committee  should 
have  been  recognlaed  to  tntroduc^  this  so-called  A.  F.  of  L. 

tarn. 

I  was  one  of  two  who  voted  against  this  Mil  being  reported 
out  of  the  committee  in  August,  a  od  I  want  to  read  into  the 
Racoao  a  part  of  the  minutes  fr^  the  Labor  Committee's 
records: 


I  am  wondering  if  we 
jvill  get  us  out  of  this  con- 


I 


Since  John  L.  Lewis 
i>n  are  supporting  the  bill 
administrator,  I  believe  in 


ICr.  Wood  moved  that  the  blU  (8. 
coBiflatttae  with  unendioents.    It  was 
votaB.    ICr.  lAMBDRaoN  stated  he  wolild 
establiihes  a  new  board  or  commtwy 
■gainst  the  bUl. 

bin 


The  gentleman  who  took  this 
record  as  having  voted  against 
but  this  afternoon  that  gentlemao 
the  so-called  Green  bill,  thus 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
were  the  only  ones  who  voted 
bill  out  of  the  committee.   I  want 
I  voted  primarily  against  a  boat'd 


tatorship. 

I  want  to  quote  John  Lewis  a  Udle  further.   As  appears  on 
page  281  of  the  hearings,  he  testlf  ed: 


I  think  the  powor  of  the  board  shotild 
ran  below  the  level  of  the  standards 
less  confusion  In  the  adoption  of 
toward  the  complete  fixation  of 
mental  actkHi. 


Mr.  KELLER.    Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    No;  I 
minutes. 

May  I  say  I  came  here  on  the 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  9 
with  Billy  Connery  the  10  years 
has.  and  I  neter  knew  Billy 


I 


2475)  be  reported  out  of  the 

so  Agreed,  with  two  dLssentlng 

not  vote  for  any  blU  that 

on.     Mr.  Baxoen  also  voted 


away  from  me  is  not  on 

bill  to  establish  a  board, 

has  offered  as  a  substitute 

his  farmer  position. 

[Mr.  BABDEif]   and  I 

reporting  the  Senate 

ny  record  straight  on  that. 

and  White  House  dic- 


tlie 


revsrsing 


agiinst 


be  limited  to  cases  which 

Ized  by  Congress.    I  see  end- 

tlon  5  now.     I  see   a  drift 

In  aU  Industry  by  govern- 


will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 
yield.    I  have  only  5 


cainot 


Committee  on  Labor  with 

rears  ago.    I  have  served 

t]  le  gentleman  from  Georgia 

Coniiery  in  that  10  years  ever 


to  be  one  iota  away  from  William  Green.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  must  agree  with  me  on  that.  Who  can  speak 
for  him? 

Mr.  DUNN.    I  can. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Not  once  in  9  years  was  he  ever  In 
disairreement  with  William  Green. 

Mr.  DUNN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.     No;  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  DUNN.    I  will  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  says 
this  bill  has  to  meet  the  test  of  constitutionality  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  infers  that  the  committee  hodge-podge 
substitute  is  sounder  than  the  Green  bill.  How  well  hav9 
the  administration  mea.=ures  fared  in  the  Supreme  Court  up 
to  date?  This  so-called  Green  bill  is  not  an  administration 
measure.  Mr.  Green  is  conscientious  and  sincere;  he  was  not 
for  thii  beard  at  any  tine  thr'vjgh  the  hearings.  I  felt  that. 
I  can  also  say  that  John  Lewis  was  not  for  it  then.  Of 
course,  John  Lewis  is  for  the  bill  now  because  Green  is 
against  it,  and  ihis  is  the  only  reason.  He  was  with  him  at 
heart  all  summer.  In  the  hearings  both  of  them  were  to- 
gether. They  were  really  acainst  the  board,  against  which 
I  voted  and  am  apamsr  today.  John  Lewis  can  be  quoted 
a  dozen  times  in  the  hearings  as  against  the  board  or  a 
board  substitute,  the  proposed  administrator,  and  the  danger 
of  their  fixing  wages  in  indu-stry. 

I  hope  the  so-called  Green  substitute  amendment  does  pre- 
vail. You  talk  about  doing  something  for  unorganized  labor 
in  the  country.  Why,  has  anybody  ever  before  said  that 
organized  laoor  did  not  come  here  to  champion  the  cause 
of  labor  generally?  Has  anyone  ever  before  said  organized 
labor  was  against  the  interests  of  unorganized  labor?  I  do 
not  believe  so.     [Applause.] 

fHere  the  gavel  fell.! 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Griswold  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  cTercd  by  Mr.  Orekn  to  the  substitute 
amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  GaiswoLD;  On  page  3.  line  23.  strike  out 
the  colon.  Insert  a  period,  and  strike  out  all  down  to  and  including 
line  4,  on  page  4. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  this  amendment 
proposes  is  to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  per- 
sons employed  in  forestry  or  in  the  taking  of  fish,  sea  food 
and  sponges,  or  in  the  turpentine  industry. 

The  other  bill  has  this  exemption  and  in  the  main,  these 
are  considered  farm  products.  The  turpentine  industry  has 
been  so  considered,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  of  you  would 
want  to  put  forestry  under  any  other  classification  because 
we  have  our  C.  C.  C.  camps  working  In  our  forest  areas  try- 
ing to  reforest  them  and  they  are  working  on  a  far  less  wage 
than  is  provided  in  this  bill.  It  would  not  be  consistent  to 
have  a  different  wage  scale  in  forestry  service  C.  C.  C.  camps 
than  in  the  forestry  work  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  What  is  the  salary  per  hour  today  in 
these  various  industries  which  the  gentleman  would  want  to 
exempt  for  the  State  of  Florida? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Different  rates  obtain,  of  course,  and  the 
Forest  Service  is  about  the  same  as  the  others,  but  in  the 
fishing  service  I  believe  there  is  a  difference  when  you  go 
aU  the  way  up  and  down  the  east  coast  as  far  as  New 
England.  The  bill  will  not  be  injured  by  this  amendment 
and  the  same  provision  obtains  in  the  bill  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey,  so  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Green  J   is  adopted,  it  will  remove  from 
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the  operations  of  this  bill  the  canning  industry,  which  is 
seasonal  in  its  operations. 

Mr.  GREEN.    No;  only  the  taking  of  the  fish. 

Mr.  WELCH.  It  was  never  intended  by  this  bill  or  any 
ether  bill  dealing  with  the  question  of  hours  and  wages  to 
include  the  canning  industry. 

Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELCH.    Yes. 

Mr.  GREEN.  This  refers  to  the  taking  of  the  fish  from 
the  water  and  does  not  involve  the  carming  industry,  as 
the  gentleman  will  see  from  the  language  on  page  4. 

Mr.  WEILCH.  I  am  reading  from  page  3  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman's  amendment  would  cover  packing 
and  storing,  which  would  include  canning. 

Mr.  GREEN.  No;  that  is  not  included.  My  amendment 
refers  to  the  language  beginning  in  line  24,  on  page  3 — 

That  nothing  In  this  section  shall  exlude  from  the  operation 
of  .section  II  of  this  act  persons  employed  In  forestry  or  in  the 
taking  of  fish,  sea  food  or  spon.ges,  or  In  the  tapping  or  chipping 
of  pine  trees  for  crude  gum — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  WELCH.  The  gentleman  states  his  amendment  will 
not  affect  packing  or  storing  of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables. 

Mr.  GREEN.  No;  the  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
fishing  man  just  like  you  do  the  man  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  MOTT.  What  does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  un- 
derstand to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  "forestry"  as  used  in 
this  biU? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Forestry  means  where  you  have  persons 
employed  to  work  on  forests. 

Mr.  MOTT.     Would  that  include  logging  operations? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No;  that  would  not  be  included,  because 
that  would  be  processing  the  logs.  If  you  wanted  to  plow 
the  land  and  plant  trees  to  reforest  such  areas,  that  would 
come  under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  amend  this  particular  section  in  any  manner. 
This  section  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Griswold]  has  been  carefully  considered 
by  the  proponents  of  the  amendment,  of  which  I  am  pleased 
to  say  I  am  one,  and  I  may  say  it  is  the  hope  that  no  further 
amendments  along  these  lines  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  WELCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
all  agriculture  is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  WELCH.    Yes;  all  agriculture. 

Mr.  MOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  WELCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MOTT.  What  does  the  gentleman  understand  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "forestry;"  does  that  include  log- 
ging operations? 

Mr.  WELCH.  The  gentleman,  like  myself,  comes  from 
one  of  the  greatest  logging  countries  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world,  and  his  judgment  is  as  good  as  mine. 

Mr.  MOTT.  My  own  interpretation  would  be  that  this 
language  would  include  any  work  pertaining  to  the  forests 
and  would  include  logging  and  sawmill  operations. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  this  bill,  those  operations  should 
not  be  excluded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expired.  All  time  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  GreenI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Green)  there  were — ayes  15,  noes  65. 

Mr.  GREEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I  demand  tellers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  demands 
tellers.  Those  in  favor  of  ordering  tellers  will  rise  and  stand 
until  counted.  (After  counting.]  Five  Members  rising,  not 
a  sufficient  number,  and  tellers  are  refused. 

So  the  amendTicnt  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Griswold 
amendment? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  but  I  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Griswold  amendment.  I  m.ove  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Griswold  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mahtin  of  Colorado  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Griswold;  Pape  7,  of  the  tubsutute 
amendment,  beginning  in  line  11,  strike  out  section  11. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  in  the  copy  of  the  Dockweiler  bill,  the 
Griswold  amendment,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  section  11. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  Chair  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  makes  that  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  sent  to  the  Clerk's 
desk  contains  section  11.  The  point  of  order  should  have 
been  made  at  that  time.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  blame 
Members  a  bit  for  acting  as  they  are,  because  they  arc  act- 
ing just  the  way  I  feel.  The  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  !Mr.  Case]  might  not  have 
been  good  from  a  parliamentary  standpoint  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly good  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  legislation  is  being  cooked  up  and  handled.  As  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  said,  section  11 
was  not  in  the  printed  Griswold  or  Green  bill  distributed 
among  the  Members  a  half  hour  ago.  It  came  in  as  an 
afterthought,  after  the  reading  had  been  concluded,  and 
was  offered  merely  as  a  typewritten  amendment.  This 
child-labor  amendment  which  has  been  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  so-called  Green  bill  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Griswold]  is,  word  for  word,  the  provision 
which  was  thi'own  out  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  in  the 
Senate  after  a  thorough  and  searching  debate  by  tlie  most 
prominent  wage  and  hour  and  child-labor  leaders  in  that 
body,  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  the  Wheeler-Johnson 
child-labor  amendment.  The  House  Committee  on  Labor 
rescued  that  discarded  amendment  from  the  wastebasket  of 
the  Senate  and  stuck  it  back  in  this  wage  and  hour  bill  and 
threw  out  the  Wheeler-Johnson  amendment,  which  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  if  and  when,  in  the  cour-se  of  human  events, 
we  ever  get  to  that  point  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    What  is  the  difference  between  them? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  There  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferences. I  made  an  analysis  of  tliis  same  child-labor  pro- 
vision the  other  day  in  general  debate  on  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee bill.  I  pointed  out  the  objections.  This  is  nothing 
but  the  House  Labor  Committee  child-labor  amendment 
tacked  on  to  the  Green  bill.  I  am  struggling  against  the 
confusion  in  the  Hall  in  the  knowledge  that  my  position  is 
futile,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  going  to  be  thor- 
oughly considered  before  this  bill  ever  gets  down  to  the 
other  end  of  the  Avenue. 

I  pointed  out  that  under  the  language  of  this  pending 
amendment,  which  I  have  moved  to  strike  out,  complete 
power  and  discretion  is  vested  in  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  exempt  any  and  all  children  under  16  years  of  age 
and  subject  them  to  labor  in  any  occupation,  if  the  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  shall  be  of  the  personal  opinion 
and  shall  merely  declare  that  it  does  not  Interfere  vpith 
their  education  or  with  their  health  and  well-being.  There 
are  no  standards  set  up,  there  is  no  limitation,  not  even  a 
bottom  age  limit.  We  have  over  10,000  school  districts  in 
this  country,  and  we  have  different  school  terms  and  differ- 
ent conditions  in  all  of  them;  but  if  the  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  is  of  opinion  that  any  children  under  16  years 
of  age  should  be  exempt,  she  can  exempt  them  and  subject 
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them  to  labor  and,  as  there  is  no 
exempt  them  not  only  under  16 
years  of  age. 

Let  me  read  you  the  language: 

Tbe  Chief  ca  the  CtiUdren's  Bureau 
or  artier — 

Even  an  order — 
that  rmploTnient  nwter  19  years  at 
piTsslve  child  labor  If,  uid  to  the  ext 
that  such  employment  Is  confined  to 
fere  with  their  schooling  and  to  cond  tlons 
lere  with  their  health  and  weU-belng 

Where,  may  I  ask.  is  the  limit  onl  that?    It  will  take  10,000 
investigators  and  10,000  doctors  t)  administer  that  clause 
Every  child  will  have  to  be  examined  by  a  doctor  and,  il 
exempt  axxi  put  to  labor,  continui    under  a  doctor's  supe 
vision  to  see  whether  he  remains 
restricted  delegation  of  power  wa£ 
lation.    It  would  not  stand  in  any 
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exteit 


shall  not  eonatttute  op- 

that  the  Chief  determlniis 

j^rtoda  which  will  not  Inter- 

whlch  will  not  Inter- 


It  to  work.    No  such  uii- 
ever  attempted  in  legts- 
court  5  minutes. 
Mi".  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 


Mr.  ALIjEN  of  Peimsylvania. 
tJeman  jrield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.    I  cannot 
ous  work  class  between  16  and  li ,  let  me  read  to  you  the 
language.    As  to  children  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 
years,  their  employment  shall  no( 
oiH»'esive  child  labor — 

If  aad  to  the  extent  that  the  Chief 
termlnee  that  such  emptoyxnent  is  not 
Injurloua  otherwiw. 

•nierv  is  no  standard  set  up.  ob  procedure  laid  down,  as 
there  is  in  the  Wheeler^ohnson  b  11  that  the  House  commit 
tee  threw  out    All  she  has  to  do  fs  to  declare  that  an  occu 
pation  is  or  la  not  hazardous  and 
drea  falling  within  the  category. 

She  r^^  exempt  any  one  or  mord  classes  of  industry  in  any 
community  or  In  different  communities  imder  the  same  or 


There  is  no 


be  made,  and  information 
acts  must  be  fotmd  before 


different  conditions, 
ance. 

X7nd«-  the  Wheeler-Johnson  amendment,  regulations  mtast 
be  laid  down,  investigations  must 
gotten  from  reliable  sources,  and  li 
an  occapatkm  is  classed  as  hazan  cus. 

Another  defect  in  the  pending  £  ection  of  the  Griswold  bill 
Is  that  the  haamloas-work  claus;  apphes  only  to  children 
between  16  and  18  years  of  age.  irhile  the  Wheeler- Johnson 
■moiMiii^iit  apphes  to  all  children  under  18. 
unconsidered  this  legtalation  is.  al  out  like  putting  the  tariff 
In  the  House  biU.  which  is  now  out  on  a  point  of  order.  The 
question  is,  imder  that  language 
under  16  as  to  hazardous  work? 
when  some  of  them  get  hurt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of 
rado  hM  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorada 
minute  more. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.    Without  ot^ecdon,  the  gentleman  is 
lecugntMd  for  1  mtanite. 

Mr.  orUJdJJTt.    Mr.  Cbdrma^.  I  ask  unanimous  coiuient 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  f  ar  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BDMISTXW.    Mr.  Chairmin.  I  object. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   gentlc^nan   is   recognized  for    1 
addlttonal  minute. 

Mr.  MARTIN  Of  Cblorada     fir.   Chairman,   when  the 
Senate  threw  this  proposition  in  o  the  wastebasket,  where 
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As  to  the  hazard- 


be  deemed  to  constiti^ite 


of  the  Children's  Bureau  de- 
detrimental  to  the  health  or 


that  settles  it  for  all  chU- 


limit  and  no  nile  of  gujid- 


the  House  committee  found  it.  It 

all  Senate  leaders  that  It  was  an 

delegation  of  power  to  the  Chief 

wlth<H)t  any  limits  or  standards  ^  rhatever.    Tint  is  not  all. 

When  child  labor  biDs  were  befor  t  the  Seiate  Oommittee  on 

Interstate  Commeree  similar  Ian  ruage  was  put  up  to  Miss 

Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Children's 

sgainst  such  detegattons  of  poorer,   raising  constitutional 

questions.    Yet  tn  face  of  tl^  oilnloD  of  the  Chief  of  the 

Bureau  taersslf,  the  Bouse  Lsba    Oommittee  has  dug  this 
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Where  are  the  children 
The  courts  will  answer 

the  gentleman  from  C<rio- 

r.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  1 


had  been  agreed  upon  by 
ibsolutely  unconstitutional 
of  the  Children's  Bureau. 


discarded  amendment  out  of  the  vastebasket  and  now,  at  the 
last  moment  after  the  Gnswold  bill  is  rea.d,  it  is  attached  to 
the  bill.    I  ask  you  to  vote  it  cut. 

The  CJ-IAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  p.grreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Cclorado. 

Mr.  SCnNEIDFK  rf  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

j\'Ir.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  motion  to  strike 
out  section  11,  which  is  the  child-labor  definition  that  was 
written  into  the  Dockv.eiler  bill,  but  cnly  on  the  copy  on  the 
Clerk's  desk.  That  df  Snition.  except  for  the  power  of  exemp- 
tion Riven  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  which  I  believe  should  be 
amended,  has  been  given  the  best  considei-ation  of  all  those 
in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  the  weKare  of  children. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  definition  of  "oppressive  child  labor" 
in  the  Black-Connery  bill  as  reported  by  the  House  committee, 
and  is  also  contained  in  the  committee  substitute.  It  has 
been  approved  br  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
all  those  who  are  in  favor  of  protecting  children  in  employ- 
ment. 

The  child-labor  provisions  in  the  Black-Connery  bill  are 
unlike  the  Wheeler-Johnson  amendment,  which  was  put  into 
the  Senate  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  because  of  certain 
representations  that  wert^  made  with  reference  to  that  amend- 
ment. That  amendment  that  was  put  in  by  the  Senate,  and 
which  is  about  to  be  proposed  now  as  a  substitute  to  this  sec- 
tion, providing  the  amendment  before  us  is  carried,  is  a  bad 
proposal. 

It  is  one  that  entails  the  labeling  of  child-labor  products. 
It  requires  the  employer  to  place  upon  every  article  that 
goes  into  commerce  a  label  designating  that  it  is  made  with 
child  labor.  It  makf^  great  complications  for  the  employer 
without  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
It  de.stroys  the  real  purpo.se  of  child-labcr  legislation.  The 
proposal  in  the  Black  Connery  bill  substitute  is  one  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  employment  of  children  in  indus- 
try. It  requires  a  certificate  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
when  he  employs  cliildren  under  18  years  of  age,  to  be  filed. 
That  is  tiis  protection  from  prosecution  because  of  the  em- 
ployment of  child  labor.  The  other  biU  permits  the  employ- 
ment of  child  labor  and  prosecutes  the  employer  afterward. 
It  is  a  prosecution  bill.  Therefore,  may  I  not  call  your 
attention  to  the  importance  of  tills  bill,  and  that  the  motion 
to  strike  out  should  be  defeated? 

Mr.  KEIi£R.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KELLER.     May  I  not  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
instead  of  picking  this  out  of  the  wastebasket.  It  was  con- 
tained in  both  the  original  Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill? 
Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.    That  is  entirely  correct. 
This  bill  has  the  approval  of  all  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  studied  the  question. 
Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  \^111  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HEALEY.    As  I  understand  it,  the  Wheeler  bill  would 
depend,  first  of  all,  upon  prosecution  after  the  child  has  been 
employed  in  industry,  whereas  the  bill  as  written  prevents 
the  employment  of  children  from  the  start. 
Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsm.     That  Is  correct. 
It  is  significant  that  there  are  43  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  now  using  some  form  of  employment  certificate 
by  which  it  is  determined  whether  a  child  is  of  legal  age 
for  emplo3mient.    The  proper  operation  of  such  a  system 
results  in  preventing  child  labor.    Undoubtedly,  the  cooper- 
ative working  arrangement.s  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  which  are  proposed  will  result  in  all  of 
the  agencies  and  staffs  of  these  43  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  working   together.    This  will  eliminate   child 
labor  from  interstate  commerce  with  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility in  the  hands  of  the  States  and  the  least  call  upon  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


So  the  amendTient  wais  rejected. 


of  age  should  be  exempt,  she  can  exempt  them  and  subjtecl 
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Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield- 
Mr.  SHORT.  Is  not  the  effect  of  this  provision  to  take 
the  control  of  children  from  their  parents  and  delegate  it 
to  a  board  or  bureau  in  Washington? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  e.xpire<i.    All  time  on  this  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  MAamil. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  reqxiest  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  30 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
moves  that  sdl  d^HXtte  on  the  Griswold  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  question  wus  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mrs.  Norton)  there  were— ayes  117,  iK)es  113. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  CMALLEY  de- 
manded tellers. 

Tellers  were  oi-dered;  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  tellers 
Mr.  Griswold  and  Mrs.  Norton. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the  tellers  reported  that 
there  were — ayes  140,  noes  114, 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  a  preferential 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  BoREw  moves;  that  the  Oonunlttee  do  now  rise  and  report  the 
bin  back  to  the  He  use  with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  3Ut. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  made  this  motion 
without  mature  thought.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  it  at 
length,  except  tc  say  that  in  my  district  we  have  industry 
that  is  very  vitaJly  affected  by  this  bill.  I  have  felt  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  interest,  particularly  to  the  oil  indus- 
try, that  sufficient  time  be  allowed  for  proper  consideration 
of  amendments  to  this  measure.  I  have  an  amendment  to 
offer  for  particular  application  to  the  oil  industry. 

May  I  say,  furthermore,  that  it  is  my  impression  that,  with 
all  the  confusion  here,  the  floor  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
draft  important  legislation,  such  as  a  new  wage  and  hour 
bill.  The  present  wage  and  hour  bill  has  not  been  prop- 
erly drafted.  I  believe  that  ievery  man  here  in  his  honest 
conviction  will  recognize  that  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
try  to  perfect  the  legislation. 

This  bill  is  a  mockery,  is  a  bundle  of  empty  platitudes.  As 
aptly  put  by  one  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  the  bill  is 
designed  to  humbug  labor. 

We  now  have  three  different  bills  before  the  House  and 
some  hundred  amendments  or  more.  All  is  confusion  and 
doubt,  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  judicious  action  can  come 
out  of  this  melee  of  confusion  and  imcertainty. 

The  Labor  Committee  has  not  been  fair  and  honest  with 
the  House  in  bringing  here  a  bill  which  the  committee  itself 
now  say  should  be  withdrawn  in  favor  of  a  substitute  meas- 
ure equally  poor  in  its  preparation  and  presentation.  If  the 
Lcibor  Committee  is  itself  so  uncertain,  how  can  we  intelli- 
gently vote  to  aiiprove  or  reject  the  committee  proposal? 

I  am  for  the  principle  of  maximum-hour  and  minimum- 
wage  legislation,  but  I  am  opposed  to  this  confusing  method 
of  drafting  legisllation.  I  am  also  convinced  that  neither  of 
the  committee  bills  is  worthy  of  the  use  of  the  time  of  this 
body. 

Furthermore,  we  have  shown  the  c(xnmittee  that  we  do 
not  favor  the  establishment  of  any  new  bureaus,  boards,  or 
administrations.  We  have  a  thousand  too  many  bureaus 
now. 

I^bor  does  not  want  a  bureau  or  a  board.  Labor  wants 
a  good  law. 


In  the  name  of  labor's  wish  for  an  honest  wage  and  hour 
bill,  in  the  name  of  a  Nation  of  people  who  are  dependent 
upon  serious,  thoughtful,  and  wise  action  on  our  parts  here 
today,  I  urge  the  passage  of  my  motion,  whjcli  will,  in  effect, 
defeat  these  monstrosities  that  the  Labor  Committee  have 
brought  here  and  will  serve  notice  on  the  committtM?  tliat 
we  want  a  sensible,  workable,  valuable  measure  before  we 
mase  it  law. 

In  closing  I  appeal  to  you  to  support  my  motion,  which  is 
simply  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that  the  enact- 
ing clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  he 
was  withdrawing  that  motion? 

Mr.  BOREN.    No;  I  am  not  withdrawing  it. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two  propositions  before  this  House, 
either  of  which  can  be  acted  upon.  In  all  fairness  to  your 
committee,  it  must  be  recognized  that  if  this  motion  is 
adopted  it  simply  means  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  wage 
and  hour  bill  at  all. 

It  is  my  impression  that  every  Member  of  this  House 
pretty  much  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do  about  this 
bill.  I  beheve  that  fair  play  demands  that  this  motion  be 
defeated,  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BOELEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOTT  .EAU.  I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  entirely 
that  this  motion  should  be  voted  down,  that  we  should  give 
fair,  complete,  and  thorough  consideration  to  the  various 
proposals  now  before  the  House.  I  ask  the  gentlewoman, 
however,  if  she  does  not  believe  that  we  are  not  giving  fair 
consideration  to  the  so-called  Griswold  amendment  when 
we  limit  debate  to  30  minutes  on  this  most  important  pro- 
posal? 

There  are  many  of  us  in  the  House  who  are  interested  in 
this  amendment,  but  if  it  is  defeated  we  will  want  to  support 
the  committee  amendment,  and  we  want  an  opportunity 
fairly  to  present  our  preference  and  our  views.  In  all  justice 
to  those  of  us  who  might  want  to  offer  amendments — and  I 
know  of  two  or  three  who  do — will  not  the  gentlewoman 
agree  to  let  the  vote  go  over  imtil  tomorrow  on  this  most 
important  amendment,  an  amendment  that  is  sponsored  by 
American  labor  movement,  a  proposal  that  has  been  before 
this  Congress  time  and  time  again?  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  give 
consideration  to  this  proposal,  I  appeal  to  the  gentlewoman 
to  see  if  she  carmot  prevail  upon  the  majority  leader  and  the 
other  leadership,  including  herself,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  to  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  that  we  ccm  give  careful  consideration  to  this  proposal 
and  vote  upon  it  tomorrow  after  we  have  had  ample  time  to 
consider  it,  and  also  have  had  ample  time  to  propose  any 
amendments  we  might  see  fit  to  offer. 

May  I  suggest  further  that  the  majority  leader  would  not 
have  received  unanimous  consent  to  consider  the  Griswold 
proposal  before  the  consideration  of  other  amendments  had 
I  thought  we  were  going  to  ctmtinue  here  at  this  late  hour, 
when  the  Members  are  somewhat  nervous  and  tired?  I  ap- 
peal to  the  leadership  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  thrash 
this  thing  out  on  its  merits  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
perfect  it  and  vote  on  it  tomorrow  rather  than  today. 
[Applause.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin that  we  have  already  debated  this  motion  for  over 
an  hour,  about  an  hoiu:  and  a  half,  and  we  stUl  have  a  half 
hour  more. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  is  ready  now  to  vole  on  this  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Not  on  this  proposal,  I  submit.  I  know  of 
three    or   foiu*    bona    fide    amendments    that    are    of    vital 
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Importance,  the  success  or  failure 
determine  how  the  individual 
this  proposal. 

There  have  been  only  three  of 
ponent  of  the  amendment  gets  5 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
Other  Members  who  desire  to 
Green,  Grlswold.  or  Dockweiler 
may  call  it.  do  not  have  an 
themselves.    I  appeal  to  you  in 
reconsider  and  g^ve  us  an 
so  that  this  matter  may  be  decide^ 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    WUl  the 
yield? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    May  I  say 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  c 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  did  not  mean 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    I  do  not  thin): 
appealed  to  either.    We  ought  tc 
sideration  of  this  legislation, 
ceives  consideration  of  an  hour 
Utes  it  seems  to  me  that  is 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Does  not  the 
posal  Is  the  most  vital  and  the 
amendment  presents  to  the  Houst 
shall  have  differentials  or  shall 
not  the  gentleman  agree  that 
Important  of  all  and  perhaps  2  or 
amendment  would  not  be  amiss 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    I  certainly 
and  a  half  is  not  sufficient  time 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  OTbfALLEY.    Mr.  Chairman . 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.    WUl  the  ChalJ- 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without 
report  the  motion  offered  by  the 
[Bffr.  BoRXMl. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  again  read  the  motloii 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.    Mr.  Chairman 
Inquiry. 

Tl\e  CHAIRMAN.     The 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.  Prom  which 
be  stricken? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  motloc 
Oklahoma  Is  directed  to  the 
bilL 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  New  York 
mentary  ioquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair, 
man's  izxiulry.  will  say  the  motion 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 

Mr.  BOIL£AU.    Would  it  be 
substitute  for  the  motion  to 
a  motiOQ  that  the  Committee  do 
a  preferential  motion  at  this  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair 
tion  that  the  Committee  do  now 
over  a  motion  to  strike  out  the 

Mr.  BOII£AU.    Mr.  Chairman, 
Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  questlo; 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

The  question  was  taken;  and 
by  Mr.  BoiUATT)  tbere  were — ayes 

So  the  motiOQ  was  rejected. 


of  which  win  in  large  part 
will  finally  vote  on 
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them  offered.    The  pro- 
r^inutes,  and  then  a  mem- 
uses  another  5  minulks. 
atidress   themselves  to  the 
uroposition,  whatever  you 
adequ  ite  opportunity  to  express 
he  name  of  fair  play  to 
opportunity  for  extended  debate 
fairly. 

from  New  Jersey 


gentl  ewoman 


gentleman  from  Texas, 
no  one  can  charge  that 
Labor  has  not  been  fair. 
to  leave  that  inference. 
my  fairness  ought  to  be 
get  along  with  the  con- 
■^Mhen  one  amendment  re- 
an  hour  and  forty  min- 
fair  and  just, 
dentleman  admit  this  pro- 
most  controversial?    This 
the  question  whether  we 
have  differentials.    Does 
amendment  is  the  most 
3  dSLjs'  debate  on  the  one 
It  is  of  great  importance, 
not  agree  that  an  hour 
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Is  on  the  motion  offered 
[Mr.  BoREN.] 
a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
gentlen^an  will  state  It. 

explain  the  effect  of  the 
ftom  Oklahoma? 
objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
( entleman  from  Oklahoma 


,  a  further  parliamentary 

gentlemkn  will  state  it.  ' 

qill  will  the  enacting  clause 

of  the   gentleman  from 
ena()tlng  clause  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  parUa- 


will  state  it. 
Is  that  motion  divisible? 
in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
is  not  divisible, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

will  state  it. 
order  now  to  offer  as  a 
out  the  enacting  clause 
Qow  rise?    Would  that  be 


itay  say  that  a  simple  mo- 
ilse  would  have  precedence 
enacting  clause. 

I  offer  a  motion  that  the 

i  is  on  the  motion  offered 
[Mr.  BonjEAul. 
on  a  division  (demanded 
73,  noes  147. 


The  CHArRiL\N.     The  question  new  iccurs  to  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ok.lahoma  iMr.  BorenJ. 
The  motion  v  as  rejected. 

Mr,  DEEN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amcr.dment  offered  by  ?«Ir  Drrx  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
Mr  Gtuswold-  Page  4,  lino  1,  afer  the  wcrd  "sponges",  strike  out 
the  comma,  insert  a  period  and,  beplnnlnp;  with  the  last  word 
"or"  at  the  end  of  line  1  strike  out  lines  2.  3,  and  through,  the 
u-ord  ■•rosin"  and  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  view  of  the  fact  there  are  evidently 
numerous  amendments  to  be  offered,  with  a  limitation  of 
30  mmutes.  the  Chair  will  rccogn:ze  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  DeenI  and  others  for  3  minutes  only,  if  there 
is  no  objection. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEEN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
merely  makes  it  conform  to  all  the  other  legislation.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it  being  accepted. 

Mr.  DEEN.  My  amendment  makes  the  Griswold  amend- 
ment conform  to  the  Norton  amendment  and  other  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  GREEN.     Will  the  ijentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DETEN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GREEN.  It  is  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  either  one 
of  the  bills? 

Mr.  DEEN.  No.  The  amendment  simply  makes  the  Gris- 
wold amendment  conform  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  some  other  acts  with  refer- 
ence to  naval  stores.     It  is  simply  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  oflered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  LMr. 
DeenJ. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  MoTT>  there  were — ayes  53,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coftfe  of  Nebraska  to  the  substitut« 
amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Griswold:  Strike  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  2.  page  4.  and  Insert  a  colon  and  ilie  following: 
••provided  further.  That  In  lndui=tr:es  en^^aged  In  producing,  proc- 
essing, distributing,  or  hfindllng  dairy  product.-?,  poultry  or  poultry 
products,  or  livestock  or  livestix-k  products,  or  In  those  Industries 
engaged  in  producing,  proce.sjilng.  distributing,  or  handling  other 
agricultural  products  which  are  sea.~  r.al  or  perishable  there  may 
be  employment  beyond  the  establi-shed  maximum  workweek  (or 
workday)  without  penalty  by  way  of  overtime  payments  or  other- 
wise." 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  nutshell, 
this  is  the  Grange  amendment.  I  think  you  are  aD  familiar 
with  it.  I  realize  the  temper  of  the  Committee.  I  did  not 
intend  to  offer  this  amendment  at  this  time.  However,  the 
parhamentary  situation  is  such  that  should  the  pending 
Griswold  amendment  carry  it  would  not  be  subject  to  per- 
fecting amendments.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary,  if  agri- 
culture is  to  be  protected  under  the  present  substitute  bill, 
that  this  amendment  be  adopted  now. 

This  amendment  makes  it  possible  for  handlers  or  proces- 
sors of  seasonal  or  perishable  agricultural  commodities  dur- 
ing nish  periods  to  handle  such  products  without  the  pen- 
alty of  overtime. 

Mr.  KELLER.    Would  that  include  livestock? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.     It  includes  livestock. 

Mr.  DONDERO.     Does  it  include  frtiits? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebra.^ka.  It  includes  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Let  me  read  the  amendment  to  you  so  you  will  realize  what 
It  is. 

Mr.  CITRON.     Does  it  includ*-  any  kind  of  factories? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska  '  reading  • ; 

In  Industries  engaged  in  producing,  procp.s.~ing  distributing,  or 
handling  dairy  products,  poultry  or  i^oultry  products,  or  Uvcstock 
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or  livefitoek  products,  or  in  those  Industries  engaged  In  producing, 

processing,  dlstrltuttng,  or  handling  other  agricultund  products 
which  are  Beasonid  or  perishable,  there  may  be  employment  be- 
yond the  estabUfhed  maximum  workweek  (or  workday)  with- 
out penalty  by  way  of  overtime  payments  cr  otherwise. 

Mr^STROVrCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFEE  af  Nebraska.    No;  I  have  only  3  mdnutes. 

This  amendment  is  endorsed  by  the  National  Grange,  the 
National  Cooperative  Council,  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  the  American  National  Live  Stock 
Assooiation,  and  practically  all  the  farm  (H'ganizations.  *niis 
amendment  is  essential  if  you  want  to  protect  agriculture. 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  ow>osltion  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  speaks  of 
the  National  Gi-ange  as  authority  for  his  amendment.  It 
^ould  be  underrtood  the  National  Grange  is  opposed  to  any 
legislation  affecting  the  hours  and  wages  of  the  under- 
privileged and  imderpaid  people  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRlyfLAN.  The  question  Is  (m  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Coftee]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Wood)  there  were — ayes  158,  noes  67. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute  amwidment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PHTTJ.TPB.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

•nie  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Phillips:  On  page  4,  line  13,  after  the 
word  "than"  etrLie  out  "40  cents"  and  insert  "53 >4  cents";  emd 
in  line  14,  strike^  out  the  words  "40  hours"  and  substitute  the 
words  "30  hours." 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  I  was  a  child  I 
have  been  raised  in  the  manufacturing  industry,  and  my 
family  and  I  ha  /e  been  bom  and  bred  in  it  for  three  genera- 
tions. I  have  seen  the  stopping  place  in  the  workday  in 
hours  drop  from  10  to  9  and  from  9  to  8  hours.  I  believe 
some  of  those  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  will  see  the 
working  day  cut  to  a  stopping  place  of  30  hotn^  a  week,  with 
a  commensurate  increase  in  pay. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  time  at  this  late  hour  to  make  a 
speech  on  this  subject,  beyond  sasring  that  I  am  for  a  30- 
hour  workweek  because  it  is  my  conviction  that  unemploy- 
ment cannot  b€  done  away  witii  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  product.s  of  industry,  the  products  of  labor,  and  the 
products  of  the  farm  cannot  have  ample  distribution  in  this 
country  until  we  come  to  a  30-hour  week  with  a  commen- 
surate raise  in  ;pay.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  AiARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
rising  in  opposition  to  the  Phillips  amendment.  I  rise  at  this 
time  because  of  the  "gag"  rule.  It  is  my  only  chance  to  print 
the  views  of  my  people.  I  am  supporting  the  Griswold 
motion  because  it  eliminates  differentials  and  gives  northern 
industry  a  chance  to  live. 

The  greatest  contribution  we  can  make  to  the  progress  of 
the  Nation  is  through  bringing  more  of  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  life  to  the  working  people.  As  the  masses  go 
forward,  so  will  the  country  and  everyone  in  it. 

Many  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have  long  realized  this, 
and  through  wise  State  legislation  have  advanced  the  welfare 
of  the  workers  and  given  them  protection  as  to  health,  safety, 
and  higher  standards  of  hving.  Shorter  work  hours,  a  mini- 
mum wage  which  guarantees  a  living  wage,  the  abolition  of 
child  labor,  and  the  ending  of  the  so-called  graveyard  shift 
for  women  smd  children  in  factories,  have  all  come  about  in 
many  of  the  advanced  industrial  States. 

No  one  who  lives  in  these  progressive  States  would  for  one 
moment  want  to  go  backward.  The  misery  and  despair 
which  would  be  the  certain  result  would  create  a  crisis  such 
as  this  country  has  never  seen.  No;  we  cannot  go  backward. 
The  call  of  the  day  is  to  go  forward  to  higher  and  better 
levels.  These  States  are  face  to  face,  however,  with  a  cold 
reality.  Increased  costs  have  naturally  resulted  from  larger 
payments  to  those  who  toiL    These  higher  costs  have  placed 


the  progressive  States  at  a  disadvantage  a.s  they  struggle  in 
a  highly  competitive  market  to  sell  the  products  of  their  fac- 
tories and  workshops.  The  result  has  t>ecn  short  time  and  a 
defM:ession  pay  envelope  for  the  workers  in  the  progressive 
States,  w-Uiie  their  competitors  in  the  low-wage  areas  have 
been  able  to  have  full  time. 

And  capital  seeking  these  low-wage  areas  has  moved  fac- 
tories, with  the  result  thousands  have  lost  their  jot>s  alto- 
gether. Will  this  situation  be  allowed  to  continue  until 
eventually  all  reach  the  lower  level? 

I  hope  not,  because  I  know  the  grave  dangers  which  it 
would  bring  about.  Yet  that  is  what  the  bill  reported  out  of 
committee  would  do.  It  specifically  provides  there  shall  be 
sectional  differentials.  We  are  now  asked  to  write  into  law 
an  unjust  advantage  which  has  brought  the  more  progressive 
States  into  a  condition  of  great  economic  distress.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  permit  this  unwholesome  situation,  but  it  is  a 
great  injustice  if  we  give  it  the  ofOcial  seal  of  aiH;>rovaL 

This  legislation  was  proposed  because  it  was  to  help  the 
wage  earners  receive  a  better  break.  It  was  supposed  to  ele- 
vate industrial  conditions  and  give  protection  from  the 
chiselers  and  those  who  wax  rich  by  paying  starvation  wages 
and  working  women  and  children  long  hours.  I  hope  this 
objective  will  be  retained. 

Manifestly,  if  il  is  economically  and  sociologically  sound 
to  enact  this  legislation,  then  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  do  it. 

The  conunittee  bill  provides  for  an  administrative  agency 
which  would  be  empowered  to  grant  exemptions  in  innu- 
merable cases.  These  exemptions  would  arise  from  claims 
of  regional  differences,  difiCTences  between  the  same  classes 
of  industry  in  the  same  areas,  differences  between  different 
lines  of  industry,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  claims  for 
preferential  discrimination.  It  is  obvious  that  every  exemp- 
tion allowed  by  such  an  agency  would  operate  to  vitiate  the 
effects  of  the  act  and  would  set  up  and  freeze  into  the  eco- 
nom.ic  structure  and  unpredictable  number  of  differentials 
of  every  character  as  between  various  sections  of  the  United 
States,  as  between  various  industries  and  as  between  various 
classes  of  labor  in  the  same  industries. 

I  fear  if  we  are  to  have  an  act  that  is  to  be  made  simply 
a  gigantic  controver.sial  bill  of  exceptions — with  each  excep- 
tion further  vitiating  the  effects  of  the  legislation  and  creat- 
ing tremendous  and  unpredictable  economic  dislocations,  no 
one  will  be  helped,  and  by  creating  more  uncertainty  we  will 
precipitate  and  increase  the  magnitude  of  the  threatened 
depression. 

Legislation  of  this  character  should  be  a  clear,  simple,  and 
concise  act  of  the  Congress,  establishing  such  minimum 
hourly  wages  and  such  maximum  workweeks  as  may  be  de- 
termined to  be  the  most  practical,  and  specifying  in  the  bill 
all  of  the  exemptions  which  are  to  be  made  in  the  operation 
of  the  act. 

Those  who  advocate  the  legislation  say  the  differentials  will 
be  small — only  15  or  20  perc«it.  It  might  just  as  well  be  50 
percent.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  sufiBcient  margin  to  market 
goods  at  a  lower  cost. 

It  is  claimed  the  South,  because  of  its  climate,  has  lower 
living  costs.  That  is  a  fallacy.  It  costs  just  as  much  for  a 
pair  of  shoes,  an  overcoat,  or  a  suit  In  the  South  as  in  the 
North,  and  perhaps  a  httle  more  if  the  article  is  of  the  same 
quality.  It  costs  a  man  as  much  for  meat,  if  he  eats  meat.  It 
is  true  his  rent  and  coal  bills  may  be  lower,  but  that  is  no 
great  amount.  The  chief  reason  for  the  lower  living  costs  in 
the  South  is  because  the  workers  do  not  get  wages  sufficient  to 
buy  the  things  available  to  the  better-paid  workers  of  the 
North. 

Higher  wages  bring  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Give  the 
worker  in  the  South  better  pay  and  the  lower  cost  of  living 
idea  will  be  exploded. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  admit  there  is  a  substan- 
tial difference  in  hving  costs.  If  this  were  true,  I  have  never 
received  a  satisfactory  answer  why  the  difference  should  not 
go  to  the  worker  instead  of  the  manufacturer.  Give  the 
worker  the  benefit  of  the  lower  costs  and  you  will  bring  to  the 
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Ml  that  steals  the  birth- 
States  of  the  Union  will 
fool  the  worker  by  giving 


country  a  larger  purchasing  po^,  which  will  be  a  real 
stimulant  to  business. 

I  want  to  see  a  wage  and  hour  An  enacted  because  I  know 
the  need  for  It.  But  I  Insist  It  qiust  be  a  measure  fair  to 
every  section  of  the  country.  A 
rl«ht  of  the  progressive  tndustria 
not  be  satisfactory.  You  cannot 
him  a  bill  containing  no  real  sulkstance  for  him.  If  these 
differentials  are  continued,  the  b  11  will  not  accomplish  its 
purpose.  New  England  will  conljinue  to  struggle  under  a 
deadly  handicap. 

Let  us  eliminate  th^e  sectional  differentials:  let  us  elUnl- 
nate  the  deadly  and  destructive  "graveyard  shift"  for  women 
and  children;  let  us  banish  child  labor.  Let  us  give  to  the 
workers  and  Industry  a  real  wa;e  and  hour  law,  plainly 
recorded  in  the  statutes,  and  witpout  giving  all  control  of 
labor  and  industry  to  a  bureau, 
cheap  workmen  abroad  shall  not 
we  go  forward  to  higher  standard^ 

The  abolition  of  the  "graveyarjl  shift 
dustry  would  be  a  humane  and 
have  a  great  stabilizing  effect  on 
as  it  would  mean  two  8-hour  shif 


I  et  us  provide  also  that  the 
;ake  our  home  markets  as 

In  the  textile  In- 
lealth  measure.  It  would 
he  cotton -textile  Industry, 
B  instead  of  three.  Every 
textile  factory  in  the  country  wou  d  benefit  from  the  restrlc- 
U(m  of  the  msurhlne  output,  and  this  would  mean  enough 
orders  to  keep  all  busy  on  the  ne^  7  schedule. 

lAbor  organizations  and  labor  le  iders  have  advocated  these 
proposals.  Indeed,  the  administration  itself  has  recorded  its 
approval  on  different  occasions. 

Write  these  great  progressive  la^  proposals  into  law,  and 
the  workers  themselves,  through 

mediiuns,  will  bring  about  furtl^  process  as  conditions 
warrant  It. 

Let  us  quit  plasring  politics  ahd  decide  this  greatest  of 
American  problems  on  the  solid  ^>asls  of  justice  and  merit 
[Ai>i^ause.1 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  questlto  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  c|>nnecticut  [Mr.  Phillies]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DUNN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  oper  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dmnt 
lir.   a«i8wasj>:  On  pege  4  of  the 
word  "Uum",  itrUW  out  "forty"  and 
Use    14.   after   the   word   "than 
nhirty." 

Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wklc^i 
mlcolon.  strike  out  the  word  'or" 
•*to." 


Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
amendment, 
llie  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
Mr.  VOORHIS.    Mr.  Chalrmacj, 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offwed  by  ICr.  Voobhi  i 
Mr.  Ommwou>:  On  page  7,  eeetton  1 
of  the  ChUdrenli  Buraan  ehall 
that  the  entployment  at  employee*' 
of  16  jmn  in"  and  Insert  "of  any 
or  at  the  age  of  14.  but  onder  the 


proTl  te 


OfttMr  than  manufacturing,  mining. 


Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Chalrm  in,  this  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  and  I  hope  It  win  be  ncluded  In  the  child- labor 
sections  of  any  bin  that  I5  passi  d.  The  amendment  pro- 
Tides  that  the  discretionary  autl  ority  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  shall  not  eztei  d  to  the  point  where  that 
ofllclal  shall  be  able  to  give  a  certificate  to  absolutely  any 
child  if  In  the  Judgment  of  thi 
Bureau  that  the  child  might  worl 


health  or  schooling.    It  limits  a  at  discretion  by  saying  it 


cannot  extend  to  children  under 


to  the  stibstitute  offered,  by 

ikibstltute,   line    13.   after   the 

Ineert  "fifty;"  and  on  pag)e  4. 

■trlks   out   "forty"    and   ineert 


I  offer  an  amendment. 


Page   S.  line   1.   after   the 
Inwrt  in  Ueu  thereof  the 


move  the  adoption  of  the 


I  offer  an  amendment. 


to  the  substitute  offered  by 

after  the  words  "The  Chief 

by  regulation  or  by  order 

strike  out  "under  the   age 

In  theatrical  employment 

of  16  years,  in  occupations 

yr  basardous  occupationsi" 


«ge 


He 


Chief  of  the  Children's 
without  interference  With 


4  years  of  age,  nor  may  it 


16  in  any  manufactiiring 


or  mming  industry,  and  it  takes 


»re  of  Shirley  Temple  by 


eaempttng  from  this  provision  an:  body  working  in  theatrical 


occupations.  That  is  what  the  amendir.ent  does.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  it.  The  only  reason 
that  I  am  offering  it  at  this  time  is  that  I  want  the  child- 
labor   provisions   strengthened   no  matter  what   bill  passes. 

Mr.  AT  J.F.N  of  Pennsylvania.  As  I  understand  it,  this  ap- 
plies only  to  the  product  of  children  working  m  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.     Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIES.  Do  I  understand  that  children  engaged  in 
theatricals  are  exempt? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIES.  How  can  the  gentleman  Justify  such  an  exemp- 
tion? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Merely  because  of  the  fact  that  many  peo- 
ple feel  that  little  children  would  hke  to  learn  to  act  and 
build  up  to  the  profession,  and  a  lot  of  people  want  to  see 
them  act.  I  agree  the  exemption  may  not  be  logical,  and 
frankly  I  do  not  Like  it.  I  included  it  in  the  hope  I  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  carrying  tlie  rest  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  takes  care  of  the 
Shirley  Temple  situation  and  that  of  other  such  young  actors 
or  actresses.  However,  I  feel  that  the  child-labor  amend- 
ment, section  11  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  bill,  is 
sufScient  to  do  that,  because  a  certificate  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  prevent  serv- 
ice of  children  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industries.  I 
do  not  think  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  .should  have  discretion 
to  allow  children  to  work  in  those  occupations. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  present  provision  in  the  bill,  section  11,  takes  care 
of  the  Shirley  Temples,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Yes;  but  I  think  it  is  too  broad,  and  this 
narrows  it  to  the  extent  of  taking  that  discretion  away  in 
the  case  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  in  manu- 
facturing and  mining,  and  children  under  14  years  of  age  in 
any  industry  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  the  following 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  NiCHOLa:  Page  8,  line  1.  after  the 
word  "shall",  Insert  the  word  "not." 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  simply  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  make  the  bill  read  as  the  authors  of  the 
bill  advise  me  they  want  it  to  read,  and  make  It  so  that  it 
win  read  as  the  other  two  pending  bills  read,  in  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  apply  to  agriculture,  and  the 
amendment  which  was  just  adopted,  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Welch],  should  have  included 
this  word  "not."  That  is,  It  should  have  added  the  word 
"not."    This  is  simply  a  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    I  hope  the  amendment  wiU  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DOUKWKILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  committee 
wUl  adopt  this  amendment,  because  it  was  in  the  original 
print,  and  it  has  been  misprinted  in  this  Dockweiler  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  a^eeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOHiEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding.  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Griswold]  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dockweiler]  to  say  whether 
they  want  this  amendment  adopted.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
provision  to  which  this  is  offered  says: 

Provided,  however.  That  the  wage  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  not 
apply. 

That  goes  back  to  the  provision  appearing  In  subsection  6, 
which  provides: 

(6)  "Employee"  Includes  any  individual  employed  or  suffered 
or  permitted  to  work  by  an  employer,  but  shall  not  include  any 
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person  employed  in  a  bona  fide  executive,  administrative,  profes- 
sion, or  local  retailing  capacity  a,s  outside  salesmen  nor  shall  "em- 
ployees" include  any  person  employed  as  a  seaman,  or  any  railroad 
employee  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hours  of  Service  Act 
<U.  S.  C,  title  45.  ch.  3);  or  any  employee  of  any  common  carrier 
by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  the  qualifications  and  mftT^Tnum 
hours  of  service  provisions  of  the  Motor  Cairier  Act,  1935. 

And  then  saj^: 

Provided,  hovoever.  That  the  wage  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
apply. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  want  to  save  the  hours  provisions 
and  not  the  wage  provision,  or  Is  this  an  entirely  typographi- 
cal error? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.    It  is  a  typographical  error. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  making 
any  mistake. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  It  Is  a  typographical  error.  It  did  not 
appear  in  the  original  draft  of  Mr.  Dockweiler's  bin. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  It  is  a  typographical  error  In  the 
Bureau  of  Printing.   That  Is  all. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
ofifered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mrs.  Norton)  there  were — ayes  119,  noes  83. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.    Has  not  the  30  minutes  expired? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    There  are  stiU  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARLAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hasian:  Page  2,  line  21,  after  the 
word  "the",  strike  out  "hoiirs  erf  aervlce  act  (U.  8.  C,  title  45, 
chapter  3")    and  Insert  "Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926,  *a  amended." 

Mr.  HARLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  particularly 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  who  introduced  this 
amendment.  On  pa«e  2,  line  21,  the  term  "Hours  of  Service 
Act"  is  used  with  the  evident  intention  oL  including  em- 
ployees of  railways.  Ttie  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  Hours  of 
Service  Act  only  includes  a  small  fraction  of  the  railway 
employees. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARLAN.  Just  let  me  make  my  statement,  please. 
The  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926  includes  them  all.  Now 
you  have  included  all  of  the  employees  of  the  motor  vehicles 
and  other  transportation  companies,  and  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  you  do  not  want  to  include  all  of  the  employees  of 
other  methods  of  transportation  and  only  include  a  fraction 
of  the  railway  emirioyees.    Now  I  yield  to  the  gentlranan. 

Mr.  GRISWOUJ.    I  did  not  draw  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  The  gentleman  will  agree  to  my  amend- 
ment, will  he  not? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  agree  to  the  fact  that  you  only  take 
in  a  small  portion  of  the  employees — telegraph  operators,  the 
train  service  men,  and  a  few  others. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  But  you  would  agree  to  the  fairness  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HARLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  your  amendment  fix  it  so  that 
the  shopmen  are  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  HARLAN.  Shopmen,  trackmen,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    It  takes  them  all  in? 

Mr.  HARLAN.    Yes. 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 


Mr.  KI^fUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  House  that  we  have  been  sitting  now 
for  nearly  7  hours.  There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the 
temple  that  none  of  us  knows  what  is  going  on. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  moves 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Kjto-tson)  there  were  ayes  65  and  noes  157. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  About  6  o'clock  there  was 
a  motion  made  that  within  30  minutes  the  Committee  would 
rise.    It  is  now  10  minutes  until  7  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  About  6  o'clock  there  was 
a  motion  made  that  the  debate  on  this  amendment  should 
close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot  take  Judicial  notice 
of  the  time  when  the  motion  was  made. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  There  was  a  motion  made 
that  debate  would  continue  for  only  30  minutes.  The  de- 
bate has  now  lasted  50  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  not  aware  of  that  fact. 
There  still  remains  10  minutes  of  debate. 

Itie  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Haslan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Ml.  Harlan)  there  were  ayes  50  and  noes  91. 

So  tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendmoit  which 
is  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bates:  Page  8,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"taking"  insert  the  words  "freezing,  cxiring,  or  ptrocesslng." 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  somewhat 
In  line  with  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  House  relative 
to  perishable  agricultural  commodities.  The  pending 
amendment  excludes  those  employed  in  the  freezing,  curing, 
or  processing  of  fish.  Every  Memt>er  of  this  House  realizes 
as  well  as  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  fish  is  a  perishable  com- 
modity and  that  the  catching  of  fish  is  a  seasonal  occupation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BATES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  what  will  be  the  effect  of  his  amendment,  bearing 
In  mind  that  in  one  place  that  section  of  the  bill  reads — 

Or  any  person  employed  In  the  talcing  of  fish — 

And  then  down  at  the  bottom  it  reads : 

However,  nothing  in  thla  section  shall  exclude  from  the  opera- 
tion of  section  2  of  this  act  persons  employed  in  the  freezing  and 
taking  of  fish. 

These  two  provisions  are  contradictory. 

Mv.  BATES.  That  will  be  cleared  up  either  by  further 
action  of  the  committee,  or  when  the  bill  goes  to  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Eunendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered   by   Mr.   GiKEif:    Page  4,  line   8,  strike   out 

"gum  spirits  of  turpentine." 

Mr,  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has  not 
been  explained.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts tMr.  Bates]  that  this  amendment  does  for  workers 
in  turpentine  what  his  amendment  did  for  workers  in  the 
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if  you  do  not  accept  the 

El  similar  amendment  for 

offered  by  the  gentleman 

the  gentleman  shield? 


fish  Industry.    This  will  give  the  producers  of  gum  spirits 
of  turpentine,  which  has  been  de<  lared  to  be  a  farm  com 
modity,  the  same  consideration    hat  we  have  under  the 
Norton  amendment.    It  has  by  li  w  been  declared  a  farm 
commodity.    You  will  do  a  grave  ijijustice  to  the  turpentine 
farmers  of  my  district  and  State 
amendment.    You  have  accepted 
tbe  fish  people,  the  amendment 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Chairman,  wil 

Mr.  GREEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tha  t  the  lowest  paid  workers 
In  the  United  States  are  those  In  the  turpentine  industry? 

Mr.  GREEN.    Not  at  all;  we  pa  ^  a  fair  wage. 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questicn  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Fl>rlda. 

The  qiiestion  was  taken;  and  oc  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  QwxEM)  there  were — ayes  64.  noes  111.  j 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  ' 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman.  [  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  BonjUT  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  genUewomAa  tmn  New  Jenej    [Mrs.  Noktonj. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  NortoD  amendment? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Yes.  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Such  an  ame  ndment  is  not  In  order. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  rules  governing  the  procedure  of  the  Committee  of 
tbe  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  tl  e  Union  are  prescribed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  '  hese  rules  provide  that 
before  a  vote  is  taken  on  a  substiti  te  to  an  amendment,  that 
perfecting  amendments  offered  to  he  first  amendment  must 
be  first  disposed  of.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Griswolo]  was  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute to  the  amendment  offered  by  t  le  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs,  Nobton  1.  My  amend  nent  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Nort  3n  amendment. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  louse  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  some  time  ago  this  aftemocn,  by  unanimous  consent. 
tried  to  change  the  rules  prescribe  1  by  the  House  governing 
procedin-e  in  the  Committee  of  th(  Whole,  but  that  was  not 
within  the  power  of  the  Committe« . 

I  make  the  point  of  order,  then  fore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
my  amendment  is  in  order  because  it  is  a  perfecting  amemd- 
ment  to  tbe  first  amendment. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  we  hiive  a  right  to  perfect  the 
so-called  Norton  amendment  bef or ;  a  vote  is  taken  or  before 
conslderaUon  Is  completed  mi  the  :  o-called  Orlswold  amend- 
ment, which  is  a  substitute  for  the  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  I 

Under  (miinary  circumstances  t  le  gentleman's  statemont 
is  correct,  but  earlier  this  aftemocm  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  by  its  own  action 
through  unanimous  consent,  hmittd  amendments  to  be  (Of- 
fered to  tbe  Orlswold  amendmoit.  It  was  within  the  gentfe- 
toMxx'B  power  at  that  ttoie  either  to  object  or  to  have  raised 
a  point  of  order  and  not  having  lone  so  the  gentleman  ts 
estopped  at  this  time  from  raising  i  be  qiiestlon. 

The  Chair  therefore  rules  that  t  le  amendment  offered  by 
tbe  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mi .  Bon.xAu]  Is  not  in  order 
at  tbe  present  time. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  [  make  the  further  polht 
of  ordn-  that  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Unlm.  even  by  unanimous  o  nisent,  cannot  change  the 
roles  as  prescribed  by  the  House  cf  Rei»%sentatives  for  the 
eoDsideraUon  of  bills  by  tbe  Comoc  ittee  of  the  Whole  Hoi£e 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Uilnks  the  decision  he  has 
Just  announced  covers  this  situatio  a  azul  overrules  the  poiht 
of  order. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chalrmai,  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk.     \ 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Wolcott  to  the  Orlswold  substitute: 
Page  3,  line  5,  after  the  word  "apiculture",  strike  out  the  perlad 
and  Insert  "and  the  processing  of  agricultural   products." 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  merely  covers  the 
processi.ig  of  agricultural  products.  The  processing  of  agri- 
cultural products  is  mainly  seasonal.  I  have  in  mind  particu- 
larly the  bean  and  pea  industry,  with  which  those  from  the 
Midwest  are  acquainted.  It  is  a  seasonal  business,  and  this 
applies  particularly  to  the  pickers,  sorters,  and  the  packers  in 
the  bean  and  pea  industry. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Does  that  not  also  apply  to  a 
great  deal  of  the  fruit  industry? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    It  applies  to  citrus  fruit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   [Mr. 

WOLCOTT  ] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  WoLCOTT)  there  were — ayes  110,  noes  112. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Wolcott 
and  Mr.  Griswold  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the  tellers  reported  there 
were — ayes  150,  noes  94. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  recurs  to  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Griswold]  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Griswold  and  Mr.  Boile.^u)  there  were — ayes  119,  noes 
158. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton and  Mr.  Griswold  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the  tellers  reported 
there  were  ayes  131  and  noes  162. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  arose:  and  the  Speaker  hav- 
ing resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  McCosmack.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion S.  2475,  the  wage-hour  bill,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon, 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCB 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Gavagan,  for  1  day,  on  account  of  illness. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  LAMNECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  substitute  which  I  am 
going  to  offer  to  the  Norton  amendment  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectioiL 

The  amendment  referred  to  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey,  as  amended,  insert  the  following : 

"SicnoN  1.  (a)  The  employment  of  workers  under  any  substand- 
ard labor  condition  In  occupations  In  commerce,  or  directly  and  sub- 
BtantlaUy  affectins  commerce,  shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition In  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  section  5  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  CommlBslon,  to  define  its 
powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  September  26 
1914. 

"Such  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce  shall  be  in  all 
respects  and  to  the  same  extent  subject  to  the  provisions  and  to  the 
operation  of  said  act  as  thoueh  the  same  had  been  specifically 
denominated  by  section  5  of  said  act  as  written 

"(b)  When  used  in  this  section  the  t^rm  'substandard  labor 
condition'  means  a  condition  of  employment  under  which  ( 1 )  any 
worker  is  employed  at  an  oppressive  wage,  or  (2)  any  worker  is 
employed  for  an  oppressive  workweek,  or  (3)  where  oppressive  child 
labor  exists. 

"In  the  determination  of  whether  a  wagr  is  an  oppressive  wage 
there  shall  be  taken  into  account  the  cr«t  of  living  In  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  employment  exists;   those  considerations  by 
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wnich  a  court  of  law  would  be  guided  In  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
the  value  of  eervlces  rendered  at  the  request  of  the  employer, 
where  the  compensation  for  such  services  had  not  been  fixed  by 
agreement  between  the  parties;  the  wages  estai>IlBhed  tar  work  of 
like  or  comparable  character  In  the  same  general  loc&llty  by  collec- 
tive labor  ag;reements  negotiated  between  employers  and  einploye.is 
by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing;  and  the  wages  for  work  of 
like  or  comparable  character  in  the  s&me  general  locality  paid  by 
employers  maintaining  minimum-wage  stand&rds. 

"In  determining  whether  a  workweek  is  oppressive  there  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  the  relation  of  the  work  to  the  physical 
health,  efficiency,  and  well-being  of  the  worker;  the  number  of 
workers  available  for  employment  In  the  occupation  Involved; 
and  the  hours  of  employment  established  for  work  of  like  or  com- 
parable character  In  the  same  general  locality  by  coUectlve  labor 
agreements  negotiated  between  employers  and  employees  by  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing. 

•"There  shall  also  be  taken  into  accotmt  In  arriving  at  either 
or  both  of  such  determinations,  the  contemporaneous  financial 
condition  of  the  employer  and  his  record  of  earnings  for  the 
period  of  8  years  next  preceding  the  determination,  and  such 
other  considerations,  general  and  particular,  as  may  be  relevant 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  PederaJ  Trade  Commission  to  the  deter- 
mination to  be  made. 

"In  neither  of  the  above  considerations  shall  any  one  of  the 
considerations  specified  be  governing,  but  weight  shall  be  given 
to  each  to  the  end  of  sectnlng  for  employees  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  services  rendered  and  tbe  most  reasonable  hours 
of  work  compatible  with  ccaitlnulty  of  employment  for  the  maxi- 
mum nvimbers  of  workers  and  with  due  regard  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  fair  and  reasonable  profits  to  employers. 

"In  determining  whether  employment  of  minors  Is  oppreaslre 
child  labor  the  employn^nt  of  any  Individual  under  the  age  of 
16  years,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  oppreealve  child  labor,  and  the 
employment  of  any  Individual  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years 
In  any  occiipatlon  generally  recognized  as  hazardotis  for  the  em- 
ployment of  children  of  such  age  or  detrimental  to  their  health 
and  well-being  shall  be  deemed  to  be  oppressive  child  labor. 

"Sec.  2.  C!ompIiance  by  an  employer  with  the  laws  c^  any  State, 
within  which  such  employment  exists,  prescribing  wage  and/or 
hours  and /or  child-labor  standards  applicable  to  the  work  covered 
by  such  employment  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  con- 
ditions of  any  such  employment  are  not  substandard  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2  hereof.  In  the  respects  covered  by  such  State 
law  or  laws. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  herein,  terms 
used  in  section  2  hereof  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  when 
used  in  Federal  Trade  Ckimmlsslon  Act,  approved  September  26, 
1914.  and  the  application  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
exceptions  as  are  expressly  provided  for  In  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  by  the  terms  thereof. 

"(b)   When  used  in  section  2  or  3  hereof — 

"(1)  The  term  'employment'  does  not  Include  services  in  an 
executive,  administrative,  supervisory,  or  professional  character  or 
as  an  agricultural  laborer; 

"(2)  The  terra  'State'  shall  Include  the  District  of  Coltmibla 
and  any  Territory  or  possession  of  the  'United  States,  except  the 
Philippine  Islandis; 

"(3)  The  term  'wage  and/or  hoars  and,''or  child-labor  standards' 
means  provision  for  T"tTiimnm  wages  and/or  maximum  hours  of 
employment  and/or  prohibition  or  limitation  of  child  labor  In 
employment; 

"(4)  The  term  'employer*  or  'employers'  Includes  an  Individual, 
partnership,  association,  corporation.  Joint-stock  company,  or  any 
unincorporated  organization;   and 

"(5)  The  term  "worker'  or  "workers'  shall  mean  any  Individual 
who  is  employed  for  hire  In  occupations  specified  In  section  2  (a) 
hereof,  subject,  however,  to  the  limitations  Impoeed  by  subsection 
(b)  (1)  of  this  section  4,  and  subject  further  to  tbe  terms  of 
such  reasonable  administrative  regulations  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  from  time  to  time  adopt  limiting  or  modifying 
the  operation  of  section  2  hereof  In  the  caae  of  learners,  appren- 
tloee.  handicapped  workers,  and  In  the  ease  at  overtime  work, 
emergency  work,  continuous  proceeseB,  and  other  situations  re- 
quiring exceptional  treatment  in  the  Judgment  at  the  said  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  the  administration 
of  this  act  shall  from  time  to  time  adopt  and  enforce  such  regula- 
tions hereunder  as  may,  after  ascertainment  of  facts,  be  necessary 
in  Its  judgment  and  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose 
and  Intent  hereof. 

"Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  tbe  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  ctrcumstance,  is  held  Invalid,  tbe  remainder  of 
the  act  and  tbe  application  of  such  provisions  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Record 
with  reference  to  the  Czechoslovakia  trade  proposal  and  in- 
clude therein  some  facts  and  figures  presented  by  tbe  glass- 
workers'  union. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectloa. 


ADJOUKNlttNT 

Utrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  7  o'clock  and 
26  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjoiu-ned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  December  16,  1937.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  JCARrNE  AND  FISHERrCT 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532,  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  room  219, 
House  Office  Building,  on  Tuesday,  December  21,  1937,  at 
10  a.  m. 

COMMITTEX  ON  THE  jnTDIdARY 

The  Special  Bankruptcy  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  a  pubUc  hearing  on  the  Prazier- 
Lemke  bill  iS.  2215)  to  amend  section  76  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  room  at  346,  House  Office 
Building,  on  Friday,  December  17,  1937.  at  10  a.  m. 

COKKITTEE  ON  ZNTXRSTATK  AVD  rOREIGN   COlOaxCK 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Csosser's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m..  Thursday.  December  16,  1937.  Business  to  be  consid- 
ered: Hearing  on  House  Joint  Resolution  389,  distribution 
and  sale  of  motor  vehicles. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Malonty's  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  tn\^  Foreign  Commerce  at  10 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  December  16,  1937.  Business  to  be  consid- 
ered: Hearing  on  S.  1261,  through-routes  bill. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Martin's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m..  Tuesday,  January  4,  1938.  Business  to  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  sales-tax  bills,  H.  R.  4722  and  H.  R.  4214. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  11, 
1938.  Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing  on  S.  69,  train- 
lengths  bill. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

892.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  relieve  disbursing 
officers  and  certifying  officers  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion from  liability  for  payment  where  recovery  of  such  pay- 
ment is  waived  under  existing  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  statement  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  all  Indian  tribes  for 
whose  benefit  expenditures  from  public  or  tribal  fimds  were 
made  dmlng  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1937;  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BnJ.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  fcdlows: 

By  Mr.  DICKSTEIN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8711)  to  deny  United 
States  citizenship  to  persons  who  believe  In  any  form  of 
government  other  than  that  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  BACON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8712)  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  High- 
way Act,  approved  July  11.  1916.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  16.  1936,  and 
to  reduce  the  authorized  appropriations  to  not  to  exceed 
$125,000,000  for  public  roads  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1940, 
1941,  and  1942;  to  the  Committee  on  Roads. 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maryland 
izlng  the  State  of  Maryland,  by  add 
commission  or  the  successors  of  aai  1 
maintain,  and  operate  certain  brlqges 
aiid  navigable  waters  which  are 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstite 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8714)  authorl2ng 
by  and  through  its  State  roads  coqunif 
of  said  commission,  to  construct, 
tain  bridges  across  streams,  rlv^ 
which  are  wholly  or  partly  within  t  le 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeijce 

By  Mi.  ALLEN  of  Delaware:  A 
Ise  the  Secretary  of  ComnMrce  of 
and  convey  to  the  State  of  Delawa. 
of  the  United  States  in  Kent 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Me 

By  Mr.  SHANLEY:  A  bill  (H. 
coi£u«e  of  50-cent  pieces  In 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
New  Haven  (New  Haven 
on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON:  A  bill 
activity  in  the  building  trades 
lieve  unemployment,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  RAMSPBCK:  A  bill  (H 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  retlrenient 
Alaska  Railroad.  Territory  of  Alas  La, 
United  States."  approved  June  29 
poses;  to  the  Ccoomlttee  oa.  the 

By  Mr.  CASQUE:  A  bill  (H. 
and  increases  of  pensions  to 
Committee  on  Pensions. 


A  bin  (H.  R.  8713)  author- 
through  its  State  roads 
commission,  to  construct, 
across  streams,  rivers, 
wholly  or  partly  within  the 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  State  of  Maryland, 
ssion,  or  the  successors 
i^iaintain,  and  operate  cer- 
and  navigable   waters 
State;  to  the  Committee 


till  (H.  R.  8715)  to  author- 

iie  United  States  to  infant 

e  fee  title  to  certain  lands 

County.  Del.,  for  highway  pur- 

t  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

ii.  8716)   to  authorize  the 

con  memoration  of  the  three 

fcundlng  of  the  Colony  of 

Tercentenary);  to  the  Committee 


aid 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  pHvate  bills  and  resolutions 
w«re  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOYLAN  of  New  York:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8719)  for  the 
relief  of  August  Walter;  to  the  C<  tmmittee  on  Naval  AfFaors. 

I.  R.  8720)   for  the  reUef 


By  Mr.  CROWTHER:  A  bill  ( 
of  William  John  Engel;  to  the  Cdmmittee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8721)   grant  ng  a  pension  to  Anthony 
John  Tomasello;  to  the  Committer  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  OOLDSBOROUOH:  A   Jill  (H.  R  8722)  granting 
a  pensicm  to  Fred  B.  Tawes;  to  tl  le  Committee  on  Pensions 
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H.  R.  8717)    to  stimulate 
related  industry,  to  re- 
imprc>ve  housing  conditions;  to 
Meal  us. 

R.  8718)  to  amend  the  act 
of  employees   of  the 
who  are  citizens  of  the 
1936,  and  for  other  pur- 
Service. 
8729)   granting  pensions 
war  veterans;  to  the 


Civil 


neidy 
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bill  (H.  R.  8723)  for  the 
lie  CMnmittee  on  Claims. 


By  Mr.  LYNDON  JOHNSON: 
relief  of  Spencer  D.  Albright;  to 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  West  Virkinia:  A  bUl  (H.  R.  8724) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  W.  Jones;  to  tl  e  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  FRED  M.  VINSON:  A  Ml  (H.  R.  8725)   granting 
a  pension  to  Mary  P.  Payne;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON:  A  bill  (H. 
Edith  Jennings:  to  the  Committee 

By  Mr.  TERRY:  A  bill  (H.  R,  87  H)  for  the  relief  of  Jessica 
J.  Armour;  to  the  Committee  on  <piaims 

By  Mr.  WOLVKRTON:  A  bill 
of  Samuel  J.  D.  Marshall;  to  the 


PBTmONS. 


refened 


unlng 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and 

3615.  By  Mr.  DELANEY:  PeUtibn 
Union.  Local  1212.  New  York, 
Black-Connery  wace  and  hour 
Labor. 

3616.  By   Mr.    ANDREWS 
branch  of  the  Womens  Intematlohal 
tog  Immediate  removal  of  Unite! 
Kme;  to  the  Committee  on  F>9relga 

3617.  By  Mr.  CURUEY:  Petltto  i 
the  Government,  urging  enactmexjt 
latlon  and  of  the  Bigelow  UU  to 
Servioe  Appeal;  to  the  Committee 


)etitlons  and  papers  were 
as  follows: 

of  the  Utility  Workers' 
the  enactment  of  the 
to  the  Committee  on 


R.  8726)  for  the  relief  of 
on  Claims. 


H.  R  8728)  for  the  reOief 
Committee  on  Claims. 


ETC. 


im 


Telegram 


ffom   the   Buffalo 
League  for  Peace,  urg- 
States  boats  from  war 
Affairs. 

of  several  employees  of 
of  the  5-day-week  legls- 
for  a  Board  of  CtvU- 
on  the  dvil  Service. 


paovide 


3618.  Also,  petition  of  the  Dry  Dock  Association  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  protesting  against  the  transfer  of  the 
work  now  being  done  by  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army  to  any  other  branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

3619.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Federal  Workers,  urging 
enactment  of  the  Bigelow  bill  to  provide  for  the  hearing  and 
disposition  of  employee  appeals  from  discriminatory  treat- 
ment by  superiors  in  the  Federal  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Civil  Service. 

3620.  By  Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington:  Resolution  of  the 
Tacoma  Sportsmen's  Association.  Inc..  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Leo 
Tonetti,  secretary,  pointing  cut  that  within  the  confines  of 
Rainier  National  Park,  Wash.,  is  a  privately  owned  area  of 
18 '2  acres,  known  as  the  Longmire  Mineral  Springs  prop- 
erty; and  further  pointing  out  that  if  such  property  is  sold 
to  any  person  other  than  the  Federal  Government  results  are 
likely  to  ensue  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  further  showing  that  there  is  grave  danger  of 
the  establishment  of  cheap  concessions,  carnivals,  and 
vaudeville  performances  within  the  peaceful  wilds  of  this 
great  natural  paradise,  and  therefore  urging  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  this 
privately  owned  tract  of  land  at  once;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Public  Lands. 

3621.  By  Mr.  LEAVY:  Resolution  of  the  Farmers'  Educa- 
tion and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  Washington -Idaho 
division,  reciting  the  opposition  of  that  organization  to 
House  bill  8505.  recently  passed,  and  approving  and  endors- 
ing the  Massingale-Echer  bills,  being  Hoiise  bills  8521  and 
8522,  and  urging  that  this  type  of  farm  legislation  be  enacted 
as  a  practical  and  workable  solution  of  the  farm  problem  in 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3622.  By  Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington:  Resolution  of  the 
Box  Shook  and  Veneer  Workers'  Union.  Local  2605,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  Puyallup.  Wash.,  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  setting  forth  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
legislation  protecting  the  rights  of  workers,  and  that  the  act 
is  labor's  Magna  Carta  and  is  being  attacked  by  enemies  of 
labor,  and  therefore  strongly  urging  opposition  to  all  changes 
in  the  act  which  might  curtail  the  operations  of  the  law  and 
stating  that  enemies  of  labor  are  attempting  to  imdermine 
the  law  by  offermg  amendments  thereto;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor. 

3623.  By  Mr.  JARRETT;  Petition  of  the  National  Grange 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  including  Forest  Grange,  No. 
853,  opposing  Senate  bill  69,  the  train-length  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3624.  Also,  petition  of  F.  O.  Shawgo  and  others,  of  Grove 
City,  Pa.,  and  vicinity,  asking  repeal  of  Corporate  Surplus 
Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3625.  By  Mr.  I.EAVY :  Petition  of  36  residents  of  the  Spo- 
kane Valley,  in  the  Fifth  District  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
urging  Congress  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posed Ludlow  amendment.  Joint  Resolution  No.  199,  and 
thus  permit  the  American  people,  who  must  ultimately  bear 
the  burden  and  the  horror  of  armed  conflict,  to  decide  by 
ballot  the  question  of  a  declaration  of  war;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3626.  By  Mr.  CITRON:  Petition  of  the  Hartford  Police  Post, 
No.  2849,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
asking  for  an  investigation  of  Nazi  organizations  in  United 
States  and  semirmiitary  camps  sponsored  by  German- 
American  Bund;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

3627.  By  Mr.  JARRETT:  Petition  of  employees  of  the 
heavy-goods  industry.  Grove  City,  Pa..  W.  R.  Crooks,  and 
others,  asking  repeal  of  Corporate  Surplus  Tax  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3628.  By  Mr.  CITRON:  Resolution  adopted  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Connecticut,  American  Legion,  executive  committee, 
at  a  meeting  In  Meriden.  Conn.,  protesting  un-American  ac- 
tivities of  German-American  Bund  and  pro-Nazi  organiza- 
tions, financed  by  Nazi  funds  from  Germany,  and  protesting 
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establishment  of  a  semimilitary  camp  at  Southbury,  Conn.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natiiralization. 

3629.  By  Mr.  KRAMER:  Resolution  of  the  Madera  County 
Farm  Bureau,  pertaining  to  train-limit  legislation,  etc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3630.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Merced  Coimty  Farm  Bureau, 
relative  to  House  bill  8024;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3631.  By  l^r.  DELANEY:  PeUUon  of  the  New  York  Cloth- 
ing Cutters  Union,  urging  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  IriU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor. 

3632.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  board  of  Local  802, 
American  Federation  of  Musicians.  New  York  City,  endors- 
ing the  wage  and  hour  bill  and  urging  its  passage  during 
the  present  special  session  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor. 

3633.  By  Mr.  MEAD:  Petition  of  the  Associated  School 
Boards  of  Niagara  and  Orleans  Counties  of  New  York  State. 
urging  continuation  of  Pubhc  Works  Administration  con- 
struction; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3634.  By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts^  Petition  of 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers  Associations, 
urging  that  every  effort  be  made  to  balance  the  Budget  by 
a  cessation  of  wasteful  and  extravagant  expenditures;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3635.  By  Mr.  BOYLAN  of  New  York:  Memorial  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade,  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
members  of  the  board  at  a  meeting  December  8,  1937;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3636.  By  Mr.  FTTZPATRICK:  Petition  of  the  Utility 
Workers'  Union,  Local  1212.  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  urging  the  passage  of  the 
Black-Connery  wage  and  hoiu-  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor. 

3637.  By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey:  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  at  its  twenty-first  annual  convention,  pro- 
testing against  the  continuance  of  the  present  high  tax 
rates  on  capital  gains  and  imdistributed  surplus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3638.  By  Mr.  KENNEY:  Petition  of  Branch  No.  3540,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  favor- 
ing the  passage  of  House  bill  8334,  providing  for  salary  in- 
creases for  regular  and  substitute  letter  carriers,  etc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Post  OflBce  and  Post  Roads. 

3639.  By  Mr.  ANDREWS:  Petition  of  residents  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  protesting  against  any  levying  of  taxes  which  would 
increase  cost  of  food;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3640.  By  Mr.  KENNEY:  Petiticm  of  the  New  Jersey  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  protesting  against  the  surplus 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  December  16,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November  16, 1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Babklet.  and  by  imanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  f4\lendar 
day  Wednesday,  December  15,  1937,  was  dlsi)ensed  with,  and 
the  Journal  was  approved. 

CAU.  or  THE  BOLL 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmL 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Tlie  clerk  win  call  the  rolL 
Ttie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roil,  and  the  foQowing 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Aiidrewa 
Ashurst 
Austin 
BaUav 


Banlrti— d 

Barkiey 

BUbo 

Bone 

Borah 


BrU^M 
Brown,  lOeh. 

Brown.  M.H. 
BnUcIey 


Burks 
Byrd 
BymM 
Oapper 


Connally 

Hatcb 

McNary 

Sbeppard 

Cope  land 

Hayden 

Maloney 

Shipsiead 

Da  via 

Herring 

Mlller 

Shnathers 

Dleterlch 

Hitchcock 

Mlnton 

Smltb 

E>onahey 

Holt 

Moore 

Stelwcr 

Duffy 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Murray 

Thomas,  Ok!*, 

Hlender 

Johnjon.  Oolo. 

Neely 

Thomas.  Utah 

Frasler 

KXng 

NorrlB 

Townsend 

Geoi^e 

LaFcUette 

O'Mationey 

Truman 

a«rry 

Lee 

Overton 

TrrMngs 

Olbson 

Lodge 

Pepper 

Vandenbert 

QlUette 

Logan 

Plttman 

Van  Nuya 

Glass 

Lonergsn 

Pope 

Wagner 

Onves 

Lundeen 

Radcliff* 

Walab 

Green 

McAdoo 

Reynolds 

Wheeler 

Guffey 

McCarran 

Russell 

White 

Hale 

McGUl 

Schwarta 

Harrison 

McKeUar 

Schwellenbacli 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Hughes]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway]  is  detained 
on  important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Berry],  the  Senator 
from  Missoiul  [Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lewis]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ninety  Senators  have  answered 
to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

LOflTATlOlf  or  rUWBS  FOR  NATIONAL-PARK  ROA]>S  AND  TRAILS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  repeal  certain  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations contained  in  the  act  approved  June  16,  1936, 
amending  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

PETITIOIfS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  telegram 
embodying  a  resolution  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Washington  Savings  and  Loan  League,  Centralia,  Wash., 
favoring  certain  amendments  to  pending  housing  legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  construction  of  htwnes  and  furnish 
employment  to  labor,  as  proposed  in  the  program  of  the 
United  States  Building  and  Loan  League,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dork  Associa- 
ticm,  protesting  against  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
transfer  the  work  performed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Army  to  another  governmental  department  with  civilian 
supervision,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Home  Own- 
ers and  Taxpayers  Association,  of  Statm  Island,  N.  Y.,  fa- 
voring the  inclusion  of  low  interest  and  low  amortization 
rates  in  proposed  housing  legislation,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

He  also  presented  a  res<rfution  adopted  by  the  Dutchess 
County  (N.  Y.)  League  of  Women  Voters,  protesting  against 
the  enactment  of  the  biU  (S.  3022)  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  appointment  of  postmasters,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  resolutions  adopted  by  the  twentieth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Cc^umbla  County  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau 
Association,  protesting  against  the  enactment  of  pending 
wage  and  hour  legislation,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  Stockton  Orange, 
No.  316,  Patrons  at  Husbandry,  Stockton,  N.  Y.,  protesting 
against  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Black-Connery  wage 
and  hoar  l^.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BILLS  nmooucED 

BiUs  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mcHis  coQsent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
A  bill  (8.  3143)  for  the  relief  ot  George  O.  Wills;  to  tb* 
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By  Mr.  CAPPER: 

A  bill  (S.  3144)  for  the  relief  o'  Harry  Hume  Ainsworth 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  t^  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McADOO: 

A  bill  (S.  3145)  to  provide  for  tlie  appc^tment  of  an  ad- 
ditional district  judge  for  the  soutlem  district  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


ACRICULTX7KAI.  1  £LXS7 

The  Senate  resumec*  the  conside:  atlon  of  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanc^i  flow  of  the  major  agil 
cultiiral  commodities  In  Interstate  and  foreign   commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Whed  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
last  evening,  the  amendment  in  vie  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lral  was  the 
pending  amendment  The  questlan  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sulistltute. 


he  amendment  offered  by 
LesI  seeks  to  apply  what 


cotton 

within  the  United  States 


g^th  the  world  and  at  the 
produced.     The  substitute 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
is  commonly  known  as  the  domes  tic-allotment  plan  to  the 
production  of  cotton,  and  to  sutstltute  this  plan  for  the 
committee  provision  respecting  coton 

The  amendment  proposes  thaf  the  amount  of 
domestically  consumed  each  year 
shall  be  apportioned  between  tlje  cotton  farmers  of  the 
United  States  on  very  much  the  s  Lme  basis  that  is  provided 
for  the  allocation  of  cotton  un<  er  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  blD.  It  seeks  to  establ  sh  machinery  which  will 
assure  to  the  cotton  farmer  eithpr  parity  or  20  cents  per 
pound  for  such  of  his  cotton  as 
within  the  United  States.  Inastduch  as  the  domestic  con 
sumption  usually  amounts  to  abnrt  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  of  cotton  produced,  this  i  Ian  would  assure  20  cents 
a  poimd  to  each  farmer  on  abou ;  half  of  his  normal  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  that  the  substitute  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  perfect  in  all  its  details 
I  do  know  that  it  submits  a  phil  isophy  for  the  solution  of 
our  critical  cottcn  problem  that  |s  wholly  at  variance  with 
that  contained  in  the  committee 
poses  to  apply  a  policy  of  restriction  of  production  to  limit 
the  crop  next  year  to  about  10,0<|o,000  bales,  and  to  sell  in 
the  world  market  in  competition 
world  prices  the  cotton  that  is 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  proposes  to  establish 
what  is  known  as  the  two- price  sy  stem  for  cottcm — one  price 
for  the  cotton  domestically  consu  ned  and  another  price  for 
the  cotton  that  is  to  move  in  tap  channels  of  world  com- 
merce. 

The   domestic   allotment 
farmer  the  penalties  he  has  pait 
system.    Only  that  cotton  whict 
pound  or  parity  can  be  processed. 
United  States.    It  leaves  to  the 
tlon  of  production,  and  if  the 
pete  in  the  world  market  he  can 
domestic  allotment  knowing  that 
for  the  cotton  allotted  to  him. 

The  distress  of  the  cotton 
that  he  is  competing  with  the 
world — those  who  produce  cotton 
and  Brazil — and  that  for  100 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  tariff 

Believing  as  I  do  that  the 
prx)blem  depends  upcm  establishiiig 
the  benefit  of  the  cotton  farmer, 
stltute  amendment  offered  by 

I  realize  that  there  is  very 
the  farmer  the  two-price 
However.  I  was  amaaed  this 
of  Agriculture  quoted  In  the 
price  system  In  the  United 
producer  would  lead  us  Into 
100  years  we  have  had  a 


fanier 


fanner 


two-p]  ice 


substitute   will   return   to   the 

under  our  unequal  tariff 

brings  him  20  cents  per 

spun,  or  woven  within  the 

individual  farmer  the  ques- 

does  not  desire  to  com- 

produce  the  amount  of  his 

he  will  receive  a  fair  price 


yesLrs 


ever  tual 


today  Is  due  to  the  fact 
lowest-paid  labor  in  the 
In  India,  Russia,  Mexico, 

he  has  been  compelled 


th; 

vljorous 
systisn 
momlng 
pre  B 
SUUs 
fascism 


solution  of  the  cotton 
the  two-price  system  for 
I  am  supporting  the  sub- 
Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
oppwsition  to  giving 
In  the  United   States, 
to  see  the  Secretary 
as  saylng^  that  the  two- 
as  applied  to  the  cotton 
.    Why,  for  more  than 
system  in  this  country 


for  everything  the  cotton  farmer  has  had  to  buy;  and  yet 
when  it  Is  proposed  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  help  the 
cotton  farmer,  to  raise  him  up  from  his  present  misery  and 
distress  and  despair  caused  by  buying  in  a  protected  mar- 
ket and  competing  in  the  sale  of  his  product  with  peons  and 
coolies  and  slave  labor  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  we  are 
now  told  that  the  rule  which  industry  has  had  applied  to  It 
for  all  these  years  cannot  be  applied  to  the  fanner  without 
bringing  about  fascism  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  only  a  few  minutes,  but  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  was  greatly  surprised  by  the  statement 
which  the  Senator  says  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made. 
When  was  it  made? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  said  that  the  Secretary  was  quoted  in 
this  morning's  press — and  I  have  read  only  one  of  the 
Washington  newspapers — as  saying  that  the  two-price  sys- 
tem as  applied  to  agriculture  in  this  country  would  lead  to 
fascism. 

Mr.  President,  talk  about  fascism  and  regimentation.  We 
all  realize  that  this  bill  as  it  is  presented  by  the  committee 
constitutes  more  regimentation  than  any  two-price  system 
could  possibly  do.  It  invades  the  farmer's  farm,  and  tells 
him  how  much  cotton  he  may  grow  and  how  much  he  may 
selL  It  tells  the  producer  of  wheat  how  much  he  may  sell  in 
any  one  year,  and  how  much  he  Ls  compelled  to  store.  It  is 
regimentation  and  fascism  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
plan  embraced  in  the  amendment  which  Is  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  domestic  allotment  plan  is  really  a  system  of  volim- 
tary  control.  The  farmer  will  know  exactly  how  much  he 
will  be  able  to  market  for  parity,  or  20  cents  a  jwund.  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  not  greatly  exceed  this  If  he  Is 
compelled  to  sell  his  cotton  in  the  world  trade  at  a  loss,  as 
he  is  being  compelled  to  do  this  year  under  existing  legisla- 
tion, and  is  likely  to  experience  next  year  under  the 
committee  bUl. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  have  such  a  little  time  that  I  regret  not 
to  be  able  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Idaho.    However,  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  attaches  any 
significance  or  importance  to  the  joint  resolution  which  was 
passed  by  this  Congress  at  the  last  session,  on  the  basis  of 
which  loans  on  cotton  were  made? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  not  present  In  the  Senate  at  the 
time  the  joint  resolution  was  passed.  I  was  absent  in  the 
discharge  of  official  duties  at  that  time,  and  I  certainly  am 
not  bound  by  the  joint  resolution,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  sup- 
port it.  I  do  not  know  what  it  provides,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senate  has  heretofore  passed  any  joint  resolution 
which  would  condemn  a  two-price  system  as  applied  to  agri- 
cultiu^  as  being  fascist  in  its  tendencies. 

Mr.  POPE.    Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  make  his  statement  in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  how  earnestly  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiu^  and  Forestry  has  approached  this  problem  in 
seeking  to  solve  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  farmers  of 
the  country.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  di.stinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead],  a  man  whose  name  is  a 
household  word  in  every  home  within  the  Cotton  Belt  for 
his  long  and  tedious  labor  in  perfecting  the  cotton  title  of 
this  bin.  I  know  he  is  wholly  convinced  that  reduction  in 
production  of  cotton  is  the  solution  of  our  problem  in  the 
South.  I  admit  that  when  tried  before  in  the  Bankhead 
cotton  bill  it  did  help  prices.  But.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  point  out  that  at  the  time  we  tried  restriction  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  which  is  an  export  crop,  the  world  was 
not  prepared  to  go  ahead  In  producing  vast  quantities  of 
cotton;  but  so  soon  as  it  was  known  throughout  the  world 
that  we  were  to  pursue  a  policy  of  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion in  these  United  States  we  saw  the  world's  production  of 
cotton  increase  from  13,000,000  bales  to  20,000,000  bales 
within  4  years. 
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Since  we  have  embarked  upon  this  program  of  limited  ] 
production  of  cotton  In  the  South,  we  have  shifted  the 
domination  of  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world  from  our 
country  to  foreign  lands.  Never  vmtil  the  control  plans  were 
tried  had  all  the  combined  nations  of  the  world  produced 
more  cotton  than  we  produced  within  the  United  States. 
Now,  however,  with  the  largest  crop  in  our  history,  nearly 
19,000,000  bales,  our  policies  have  so  encouraged  competition 
abroad  that  despite  this  immense  crop  the  other  cotton- 
growing  coimtries  of  the  world  have  produced  more  than  we 
have.  The  committee  plan  proposes  to  increase  the  price  of 
cotton  all  over  the  world  every  time  it  Increases  the  price 
of  American  cotton.  Every  time  a  dollar  is  added  to  the 
income  of  the  cotton  farmer  in  Georgia  by  this  program  it 
will  increase  the  income  of  the  cotton  farmer  in  Braell,  the 
coolie  in  China,  and  the  regimented  labor  of  Russia.  I  am 
not  interested  in  increasing  the  income  of  any  farmer  out- 
side of  the  United  States. 

The  substitute  proposes  to  help  the  cotton  fanner  of 
America  by  establishing  the  two-price  system  here,  and 
whether  it  is  accepted  today  or  later.  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  all  will  agree  that  it  is  the  only  permanent  solu- 
tion to  our  problem. 

Even  if  the  committee  plan  works  as  its  advocates  hope,  it 
will  benefit  other  countries  more  than  our  own,  and  will 
supply  the  farmers  of  other  countries  with  the  means  of  elimi- 
nating our  last  substantial  agricultural  export. 

Put  the  farmer  on  the  domestic-allotment  plan,  assure  him 
at  least  the  cost  of  production  for  that  which  he  seUs  domes- 
tically, and  then  if  he  wishes  to  take  his  chance  in  the  world 
market,  it  is  his  business  and  his  grief  If  he  does  not  make  a 
profit.  I  am  not  opposed  to  some  mild  form  of  restriction  of 
production  in  cotton.  It  might  be  necessary  even  if  the 
domestic-allotment  plan  were  adopted  in  this  bill,  but  I  do 
know  if  we  continue  to  pursue  our  present  policy  of  cutting 
down  cotton  production  in  this  country  it  means  inevitably 
the  loss  of  our  foreign  markets,  and  even  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  concede  it  will  eventually  mean  that  we  will  be 
limited  to  seven  or  eight  million  bales  of  cotton  each  year. 

I  believe  the  cotton  farmers  wUl  be  disappointed  with  the 
results  attained  from  the  poUcy  of  the  committee  WIL  There  is 
such  a  huge  carry-over  of  cotton  that  we  have  no  assurance 
whatever,  even  if  we  reduce  the  production  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  to  10,000,000  bales,  that  It  will  mean  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  price  of  that  10,000,000  bales.  But 
conceding  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  it  would  Increase 
the  price  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
those  who  believe  the  committee  proposal  Is  superior  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Lu], 
hope  it  will  increase  the  price  of  cotton  to  12  cents  a  pound 
next  year  on  the  basis  of  a  10,000.000-bale  crop,  what  effect 
would  that  have  if  the  world  produces  20.000,000  bales  next 
year?  It  would  mean  that  we  would  have  Increased  the  price 
of  cotton  farmers  of  the  world  by  $500,000,000.  whereas  by 
reason  of  curtailed  production  in  this  country  we  would  not 
have  any  greater  income  for  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  Interested  when  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bankhkad]  presented  charts  and  figures  which 
showed  how  closely  the  price  of  world  cotton  followed  Ameri- 
can cotton  in  the  market.  He  said  that  over  a  long  period 
of  years  we  had  had  the  experience  of  Indian  cotton  and 
world  cotton  approximately  80  points  below  the  price  of 
American  cotton,  with  Egyptian  cotton  slightly  hi^er.  If 
that  is  true,  when  we  curtail  production  In  the  United  States 
we  are  aiding  the  cotton  of  other  producers  of  the  world 
by  increasing  their  prices  to  where  it  is  inevitable  they  will 
put  us  out  of  the  world  markets  and  even  Invsuie  the  domes- 
tic cotton  market. 

We  boast  of  our  high  standards  of  living  in  this  country 
and  the  fact  that  our  wages  are  higher  and  our  people  enjoy 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  In  any  other  land. 
Despite  the  wealth  of  this  Nation  which  the  cotton  farmer 
has  dug  out  of  ttie  ground,  his  income  is  lower  and  his  stand- 
ard of  living  is  poorer  than  that  enjoyed  by  those  engaged 
In  any  other  vocati<m.    This  is  not  his  fault.    It  is  due  to 


the  fact  that  he  has  been  left  in  competition  with  the 
lowest-paid  labor  in  the  world  while  sending  his  goods  abroad 
to  bring  back  the  wealth  and  products  of  other  lands,  which, 
due  to  the  tariff,  has  not  benefited  him  but  has  increased 
the  wealth  of  the  indiistrial  sections.  American  manufac- 
turers of  farm  mstchinery,  of  clothing,  of  shoes,  of  house- 
hold utensils,  in  fact,  of  every  article  that  the  farmer  is 
conipelled  to  buy.  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  two-price  sys- 
tem due  to  the  tariff.  Ilie  industrialist  sells  abroad  for 
much  less  than  the  domestic  price  fixed  on  his  product. 
One  Senator  related  on  the  floor  the  other  day  that  a  citi- 
zen of  his  State  had  bought  either  a  reaper  or  a  binder  in 
Norway,  which  was  manufactured  In  the  United  States, 
shipped  across  the  ocean  to  Norway,  and  that  he  saved 
money  by  purchasing  the  Implement  !n  Norway  and  ship- 
ping it  back  into  the  United  States  and  across  the  continent 
There  is  an  Illustration  of  the  two-price  system  as  applied  to 
industry.  In  common  Justice  the  cotton  farmer  Is  entitled 
to  the  same  system  for  his  product. 

It  will  be  said  by  some  of  the  economists  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that,  if  the  income  of  India.  Brazil. 
Mexico,  Russia,  and  China  is  increased,  it  will  Increase  world 
trade,  and  that  therefore  our  industries  would  benefit  by 
being  permitted  to  sell  more  goods  to  those  countries.  It 
cannot  have  that  effect  on  cotton,  because  the  countries  that 
sell  the  cotton  will  be  required  to  trade  and  traffic  with  those 
who  purchase  the  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  seeking  in  this  substitute  to  apply 
the  philosophy  of  the  tariff  and  the  two-price  system  to  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  country.  They  are  the  poorest  people 
in  the  United  States  today.  They  have  less  income  than 
any  class  of  farmers,  and  farmers  generally  have  the  lowest 
income  of  any  class  of  people  in  the  United  States  today. 
Por  100  years  they  have  been  slaving  at  the  most  arduous 
and  unremitting  toil  in  the  production  of  cotton.  It  is  back- 
breaking  work,  as  everyone  knows  who  knows  anything  about 
it.  But  today  we  are  told  that  We  cannot  have  a  two-price 
system  for  the  farmer,  such  as  is  applied  to  those  from 
whom  he  purchases  his  goods,  because  it  would  be  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  fascism.  "Itie  cotton  farmer  is  entitled  to 
this  two-price  system.  If  it  were  given  to  him,  we  would 
see  that  a  large  part  of  the  ills  of  the  South  will  have  been 
overcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  proposal  can  be  taken  to 
conference.  We  know  the  House  has  adopted  a  cotton  sec- 
tion in  the  bill  it  passed,  which  Is  very  similar  to  that  which 
is  found  in  the  Senate  bill.  If  the  matter  goes  to  confer- 
ence, perhaps  something  can  be  worked  out  that  will  permit 
it  to  be  submitted  to  the  farmers  of  the  South  for  a  vote  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  prefer  the  committee  plan  as  em- 
braced in  the  bill  or  the  proposal  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  LeeI. 

I  do  not  like  to  venture  into  the  field  of  prophecy,  but  I 
believe  as  firmly  a?  I  believe  I  am  standing  here  that  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  South  would  approve  overwhelmingly 
a  domestic  allotment  plan  with  a  guaranteed  price  If  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it.  The  only  proposition  to 
be  submitted  to  them  under  the  committee  bill  Is  some  cur- 
tailment of  the  production  of  cotton. 

We  know  that  the  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  production  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  to  10,000,000  bales.  We  no  longer 
dominate  the  world  market  In  cotton.  Only  since  we  have 
started  our  program  of  reduction,  which  is  the  only  thing 
we  could  do  under  the  circumstances  in  1933,  the  world  pro- 
duction has  far  passed  the  production  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  to  Senators  from  the  industrial  States  that  they 
have  a  vital  stake  in  maintaining  the  world  market  for 
American  cotton. 

T^e  cotton  farmer  will  consume  the  products  of  your  fac- 
tories and  keep  yow  labor  employed  if  you  will  give  him  a 
living  wage  for  his  commodity. 

For  the  past  100  years  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  has  approximated  $37,000,000,000.  Thirty-five 
billion  dollars  of  that  is  represented  by  cotton  and  cotton 
goods.  Has  the  cotton  farmer  got  that  money  today?  He 
is  the  poorest  class  in  the  country  today  due  to  the  iniquitous 


100  years  we  have  had  a  two-p:lce  system  In  this  country  j  within  4  years. 


In  any  other  vocation.    This  Is  not  his  fault.    It  is  due  to  '  is  the  poorest  class  in  me  country  waay  aue  u)  uie  uuquiwus 
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He  has  enriched  the  Na- 


tariff  system  Imposed  upon  him. 
tlon  and  Impoverished  himself,  ar  d  he  comes  now  and  asks 
for  simple  Justice  at  the  hands  cf  the  United  States,  that 
he  be  permitted  to  have  at  least  »  living  price  for  the  cot 
ton  that  is  domestically  consumed  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senat  b  will  consider  the  matter 
carefully.  It  also  affects  those  Senators  here  representing 
wheat  States,  and  bCktes  producic  ?  com  and  other  kinds  of 
farm  commodities,  because  there  ire  sections  of  the  cotton 
States  where  we  can  produce  wh«at  and  com  and  livestock 
as  profitably  as  anywhere  In  the  w  jrld.  If  the  cotton  farmer 
Is  given  a  chance,  if  he  is  given  ins^thlng  approximating  a 
living  wage— and  the  substitute  w  11  only  allow  him  20  cents 
a  pound  for  the  cotton  that  is  coi  sumed  domestically — if  he 
is  given  any  kind  of  a  chance  he  will  not  invade  the  field 
of  wheat  and  com;  but  our  peop  e  are  not  going  to  starve. 
and  within  a  few  years  It  will  be  i  oimd  that  taking  away  the 
world  market  from  the  cotton  pre  ducer  of  the  United  States 
will  have  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  prices  of  com  and 
wheat,  hogs  and  cattle,  because  tl  e  cotton  farmers  will  have 
been  drivwa  to  producing  those  coj  nmodities  through  a  pottlcy 
that  would  curtail  their  productlo  i  of  cotton,  does  not  guar- 
antee to  them  a  price  that  Is  a  11^  Ing  wage,  and  which  takes 
away  from  them  the  world  marki  t  for  the  sale  of  Ameriican 
c(^ton  which  has  made  us  a  grea  r  commercial  Nation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  remarkable  but.  I 
think,  a  timely  observation  that  he  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appears  to  have  assumed  that  what  the  Supreme 
Court  9^U\  In  the  principal  opiniin  by  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo 
Is  an  arrow  flight  to  the  left  wltl  i  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  President  of  the  Uni  ed  States.  Just  a  few  days 
ago  the  President  courageously  w  imed  us  against  increasing 
the  expenditure  on  account  of  thij  pending  legislation  beyond 
the  $500,000,000  heretofore  approi  rlated.  But  when  the  mat- 
ter came  before  us  Iv  way  of  ai  amendment  to  limit  the 
ezpendltare  to  $500,000,000.  the  8e  oate  rejected  It  by  an  over- 
whelming Tote. 

In  today's  paper  Is  a  statement  given  to  the  press  In  a 

formal  press  Interview  by  Secreta  7  Wallace,  which  I  think  I 

should  read  to  the  Senate.  Q^eakl  ig  of  certain  measures  here. 

ifl)A  I  think  flpf»^<"g  generally  wi  h  reference  to  the  measure 

DOW  before  us.  the  Secretary  att<  red  these  words  as  quoted 

in  the  dally  papers:  | 

"Thma  plans."  mM  tb«  Oeuttary.  *  In  order  to  be  carried  oat^  In- 
volv*  iv-f«««««f  of  kU  liiiiliii— iiiiii  '  rbo  purchaae  farm  products. 
Tbey  tnvolve  UerastDg  of  sU  fanners.  1  the  ittoatton  were  abeolntely 
tlasperate.  it  might  be  an  rigbt  to  do  that,  but  If  the  altoatlon  gets 
that  de^wrate,  then  you  are  In  the  grayest  danger  at  having  to 
a  step  toward  faadsm,  aotoenc) ,  and  so  forth." 


Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President- 


Mr.  POPS.    Mr.  Presidmt.  win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAHJEY.  I  Shan  be  glad  t  >  yldd  later.  I  am  reading 
the  Secretary's  statement.  I  wll  yield  when  I  get  through 
reading  the  statement,  but  let   ne  finish  reading  it. 

It  Is  TF'^y»«*^  that  some  people  w  io  prof  ess  the  utmost  borror 
arent  joining 


That  "joining  us,"  I  take  it.  me  ms  Joining  the  admini^itra 


way  Instead  of  maMng  it  as 
reasonable  way.     They  make 

extreme  view  to  launcli  on 
(tep  with  the  genius  of  oxir 


to  solve  the  problem  la  a  resinnaMi 
diflealt  as  possible  to  solve  tt  In  a 
tt  posilhls  for  people  who  tske  an 
soBOfBthlng  which  is  ({Utts  out  of 
Ixistliutlona 
Tbls  Is  the  situation  as  I  sense  it. 


Secretary 


th» 


I  am  grateful  to  the 
warning  he  has  given  us  and 
coantey. 
Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President- 
Mr.  BAIUET.    Not  yet 
I  express  Just  a  word  of 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
the  aJteged  radicalism  of  Mr 
tlon  is  soch  that  Mr.  Secretary 
warn  and  to  rdauke  us  for  out 
vamlttf  should  io  home  to  us 
I  know  the  taill  ve  are  about  fa 


of  Agriculture  for  the 
warning  he  is  giving  the 


amazement  that,  whereas  Just 

tron  mdous  protest  here  against 

Se^etary  Wallace,  the  situa- 

^yaUace  has  now  publicly  to 

radicallan.    I  think  the 

aid  an  the  American  people. 

pass  Is  not  going  to  bo  the 


Mr.  BAILEY.     I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  in  a  moment. 

But  I  rather  suspect  that  nothing  like  it  will  be  the  law. 
I  am  Inclined  to  think  it  would  be  useless  at  this  stage  to 
recommit  it.  I  think  if  we  recommitted  the  bill  that  not 
much  could  be  done  about  it.  The  House  has  passed  a  biU. 
We  are  passing  a  bill.  The  conferees  perhaps  in  the  Christ- 
mas holidays — I  do  not  think  within  the  time  that  remains 
in  the  special  session — may  work  out  a  proper  bill;  but  the 
Senate  conferees  within  the  Christmas  holidays  I  hope  will 
take  all  of  the  Senate's  proposal.s — and  I  should  not  object 
to  them  taking  all  the  amendments  offered  from  whatever 
source — take  them  to  conference  and  sit  down  with  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  and  work  out  a  proper  bill 
for  the  Congress  to  pass. 

I  join  with  Mr.  Secretary  Wallace,  and  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  him,  In  the  warning,  and  it  is  a  very  plain  warning, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  any  rate  now  ap- 
pears to  be  leading  the  way  to  fascism  and  autocracy,  and 
I  think  it  comes  from  the  very  man  from  whom  it  ought 
to  come.    Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  made  a  statement  a 
few  moments  ago  which  I  think  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  want  to  leave  an  erroneous  impression. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  not.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  any 
correction  that  may  be  justified. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  statement  from  which  the  Senator  read  in 
the  newspaper  relates,  I  am  assured,  to  the  price- fixing  sub- 
stitutes which  are  offered  as  amendments  to  the  bill,  and  I 
will  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  Secretary's 
letter,  in  which  he  stated : 

I  have  already  made  fcnown  to  you.  to  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  to  the  public,  my  support  of  the  principles 
back  of  this  legl£latlon. 

So  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  and  I  have  been  assured  this 
morning,  that  the  reference  which  the  Senator  read  has  to  do 
with  the  price-fixing  substitutes  offered  as  amendments  to 
the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  It  appear 
that  Mr.  Secretary  Wallace  did  make  the  statement  in  the 
light  erf  proposed  amendments,  and  that  he  had  in  mind  in 
p&Tt  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lex]  and  also  the  amendment  about  to  be 
proposed  by  the  junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo].  But  Mr.  Secretary  Wallace  has  made  two  statements 
on  this  subject.  One  was  in  a  formal  letter  to  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  letter  was  read  here  Just  a  few  days 
aga  In  that  letter  the  Secretary  warned  us  against  the  ex- 
penditxn-es  under  the  proposed  legislation  before  these 
amendments  were  proposed.  The  letter  was  interpreted  hero 
in  my  hearing  by  Senators  as  being  a  protest  against 
the  bill;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  letter  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  proposing  to  pass  a  bfll 
which  would  cost  the  Government  a  billion  dollars. 

I  take  it  that  the  statement  the  Secretary  has  issued,  while 
it  may  have  been  induced  by  these  amendments  to  which 
we  have  referred,  is  made  in  the  light,  first,  of  his  letter; 
second,  in  the  light  of  the  amendments;  and,  third,  in  the 
light  of  the  whole  tenor  of  affairs.  So  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  I  made  an  erroneous  statement.  I  am 
interpreting  the  statement  in  the  light  of  the  Secretary's 
letter  and  of  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  read  accurately  from  what  appeared  in  some 
newspaper.  I  do  not  know  from  which  paper  he  may  have 
read. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  read  from  the  Herald  Tribxme,  on  the 
front  page,  and  it  was  also  in  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  McGILL.  In  the  New  York  Times  article  I  observe.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  that  this  is  the  statement: 

These  price-fixing  programs,  which  sometimes  are  called  domes- 
tic aUotment  plans,  sometimes  the  two-prloe  system.  In  order  to  be 
carried  out,  involye  licensing  aU  businessmen  who  purchase  farm 
products.    They  also  involve  licensing  all  farmers. 
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I  would  take  it  from  that  the  Secretary  was  discussing  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Lee]  and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  McAdooI. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  proceed  and  read  the 
remainder  of  his  ;>tatement: 

This  is  the  situation  as  I  sense  It. 

These  are  Mr.  V7allace's  words: 

There  Is  a  feelir.g  that  other  groups  use  the  Government's 
power  to  Impose  a  i^rpe  of  scarcity  for  their  own  profit — 

I  now  turn  to  page  21 — 

And  farmers  don't  see  any  reason  why  I  should  frown  on  farmers 
vising  Government  power  to  do  the  same  They  say  "Why  not 
meet  fire  with  fire?  Why  not  have  a  showdown?"  But  Jxist  be- 
cause other  elements  do  these  things  I  don't  see  why  the  farmers 
should. 

If  we  began  a  pi-ogram  like  that,  we  would  have  a  downward 
spiral  of  scarcity.  I  dont  see  why  the  Government  should  stand 
for  that  kind  of  tJilng.  As  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture,  my  obliga- 
tion is  to  see  if  something  cant  be  worked  out  for  farmers  to 
cooperate  in  bringing  about  an  ascending  spiral  of  abundance  in- 
stead of  a  descending  spiral  of  scarcity. 

There  is  the  whole  statement,  and  I  let  its  interpretation 
~rest  upon  the  intellects  erf  the  Senate,  and  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  Interpret  it  in  the  Ught  <rf  what  any  Senator  may  say. 
But  I  cannot  read  anything  in  that,  especially  in  view  of 
the  letter  the  Secretary  wrote,  and  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  long  debate,  except  that  Mr.  Wallace  sees  that  there  is 
grave  danger  that  the  Congress  will  go  very  far  to  his  left. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  have  him  give  us  the  warning,  and  I 
wish  fully  to  support  it. 
Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,   will   the  Senator  yield  a 

moment? 
Mr.  PtATTJTV     I  yield  the  floor,  unless  the  Senator  wishes 

to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Just  for  a  question.  The  article  ttie  Sena- 
tor has  read  is  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  I  was 
reading  from  the  New  York  Times.  I  have  read  a  similar 
statement  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  observe  these  state- 
ments do  not  exactly  coincide  one  with  the  other,  and  I 
take  it  that  whatever  the  Secretary  may  have  said  at  a  press 
conference  was  an  oral  statement,  not  prepared  in  writing, 
and  that  the  various  writers  for  newspapers  have  put  differ- 
ent interpretations  upon  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  usual  way  of 
trying  to  minimize  something  one  does  not  like.  If  any 
Senator  wishes  to  do  that,  very  well.  The  ostriches  in  Africa 
have  always  had  the  habit  of  sticking  their  heads  in  the 
sand  when  they  got  ready,  but  I  never  heard -of  one  getting 
very  far  by  that  process. 

The  statement  of  the  Secretary  Is  before  the  Senate.  Let 
Senators  interpret  it  as  they  please.  I  interpret  it  as  a 
protest  and  warning  against  radicalism  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  unduly  alarmed  about  the  observations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may 
be  going  Fascist.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  been  reading  the  Vandenberg  manifesto. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  reading  the  re- 
marks of  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee],  and 
I  should  be  obliged  to  him  if  in  my  time  he  would  give  some 
additional  information  as  to  what  his  proposal  would  cost 
the  United  States.  I  gather  from  his  remarks  that  he  pro- 
poses that  the  Government  shall  lend  20  cents  a  poimd  on 
the  prescribed  amount  of  cotton.  If  that  amount  were 
10,000,000  bales,  there  would  be  5,000,000,000  pounds;  that  is. 
we  would  then  have  a  loan  of  a  billion  dollars.  I  should  like 
to  know  just  how  the  Senator  figures  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
clarify  that  matter.  In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  price- 
fixing  being  a  step  toward  fascism,  there  Is  in  the  bill  no 
licensing  feature.  The  price-pegging  Is  based  on  a  loan  de- 
vice which  we  have  used  before,  making  it  illegal  to  buy  for 
processing  in  the  United  States  cotton  which  is  not  tagged. 

The  loan  device  provides  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  lend  to  a  farmer  at  parity,  or  20  cents  a 


pound,  whichever  is  the  smaller,  only  on  the  amount  it  la 
estimated  we  will  consume  In  the  United  States,  which  will 
have  to  be  announced  previously.  Let  us  say  the  farmer  is 
allotted  eight  bales  of  cotton  for  the  domestic  market.  After 
each  farmer  has  been  given  his  allotment  the  Secretary  will 
then  issue  him  eight  bale  tags,  and  it  shall  be  illegal  for 
a  processor  or  miller  or  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods  to 
manufacture  any  cotton  goods  for  use  in  the  United  States 
from  cotton  which  Is  not  tagged  in  the  manner  explained. 

Suppose  a  farmer  takes  his  cotton  to  town  and  it  is  tagged, 
and  he  desires  to  sell  it,  but  no  buyer  appears.  Then  he  can 
apply  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  a  loan  on  it. 
The  processors  will  have  to  buy  cotton  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  because  the  amoimt  to  be  processed  in 
the  United  States  is  limited  to  the  amount  we  will  use,  so 
they  cannot  buy  it  anywhere  else,  and  they  will  be  forced 
to  pay  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  any  Interest  that 
may  have  accumulated,  any  carrying  charge,  any  warehous- 
ing charge. 

The  miller  will,  therefore,  say  to  himself.  "Why  should  I 
pay  that  extra  charge?  I  will  put  a  buyer  down  here  in  the 
market  and  buy  the  cotton  directly  from  the  farmer."  That 
Is  the  way  it  would  work.  If  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
lation  did  have  to  advance  money  for  a  loan  it  would  be 
only  a  temporary  matter,  because  before  the  season  ended 
the  manufacturers  would  need  cotton  for  manufacture  in  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  protects  the  manufacturer  in  his  foreign  trade  by 
allowing  him  to  buy  the  untagged  cotton  at  the  world- 
market  price  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  he  will  sell 
abroad.  In  addition,  through  the  sliding  tariff  scale,  there 
is  provided  protection  of  his  home  market  from  importations 
from  abroad. 

If  the  Senator  will  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  go  a 
little  further 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  LEE.  As  explained  before,  it  takes  a  man-hour  of 
labor  to  produce  a  pound  of  cotton.  The  figures  as  to  that 
have  been  furnished  by  Colonel  Westbrook,  who  for  the 
years  we  have  had  the  W.  P.  A.  has  been  accustomed  to 
figuring  man-hour  labor.  He  figures  It  takes  1  man-hour 
of  labor  to  produce  1  pound  of  cotton.  Therefore,  the  price 
we  allow  for  cotton  is  the  price  per  hour  for  raising  it.  It 
is  the  price  per  hour  we  are  fixing  for  those  who  toil  in  the 
cottonfields. 

If  we  cut  off  only  7,500,000  bales  of  cotton — and  from  the 
amount  we  produced  this  year  it  will  take  more  than  that 
to  cut  our  production  down  to  10.000.000  t>ales,  but  let  us 
figure  that  we  cut  off  7,500,000  bales  of  cotton  next  year — 
that  will  put  out  of  employment  a  billion  and  a  half  man- 
hours  of  labor.  Figure  that  billion  and  a  half  man-hours  of 
labor  at  the  price  we  pay  reUef  labor,  and  it  will  mean  that 
we  will  have  to  appropriate  $600,000,000  to  take  care  of  the 
same  people  we  put  out  of  employment  by  cutting  off  seven 
and  a  half  million  bales. 

Which  would  Senators  rather  vote,  a  price-pegging  system 
or  a  loan  that  we  have  used  before,  to  fix  the  price  at  20 
cents  a  ixMmd  or  20  cents  an  hour,  whereas  relief  labor  gets 
40  cents?  We  fix  our  minimum  wage  at  40  cents.  Is  there 
a  man  here  who  represents  the  cotton  section  of  the  United 
States  who  can  afford  to  vote  against  20  cents  a  pound.  20 
cents  an  hour,  for  the  most  degraded  labor  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  poorest  peoi^?  In  the  North  and  the  East 
there  are  slums,  and  we  y^ed  money  to  correct  slum  condi- 
tions. There  are  the  sweatshops,  and  we  have  tried  through 
legislation  to  cure  the  conditions  in  the  sweatshops.  But 
we  have  a  type  of  people  in  the  South  in  a  more  depk»-able 
condition  than  those  in  the  sweatshops  or  in  the  slums,  in 
my  opinion. 

As  to  the  cost,  I  understand  from  an  article  by  Colonel 
Westbrook  that  the  peso  will  buy  three  times  as  much  as 
the  dollar.  Therefore,  when  the  peon  gets  a  peso's  worth 
<rf  cotton  production,  he  is  three  times  better  oB  than  the 
man  who  produces  a  dollar's  worth  of  cotton  in  this  country. 
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can   Improve  the   buying 


But  by  the  proposed  device  we 
jwwer  and  that,  on  the  part  of  Senators  who  represent  the 
unaffected  district,  so  far  as  coton  is  concerned,  will  be 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters.  It  w  11  come  back  to  them  with 
butter  and  jam  smeared  all  ove  ■  it,  because  those  people 
will  start  spending  and  start  bu:  Ing  with  the  money  they 
get.  Senators  from  these  other  i  istricts  cannot  afford  not 
to  do  something  to  help  the  farner.  His  situation  Is  the 
result  erf  pollUcal  acUon  by  virtue  ot  the  tariff,  and  by  politi- 
cal action  we  can  change  It. 

The  result  down  there  Is  not  th »  result  of  God  Almighty's 
doings.  It  is  man-made,  and  man  can  correct  it.  We  can 
correct  It  today.  We  can  vote  for  this  substitute  today,  and 
it  will  correct  the  condition  next  year.  The  cotton  fanner 
will  then  begin  buying  in  the  U  lited  States  markets,  and 
those  who  represent  other  sectioos  will  benefit  by  it.  By 
reason  of  what  we  do  in  trying  to  raise  the  price  of  cotton, 
by  raising  the  price  of  production- 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  Presiden  ,  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDE3JT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  T.RK     Mr.  President,  a  pa  liamentary  question. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LEE.  Is  what  Is  now  occiu  ring  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorad)  [Mr.  Adams]? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  Presideni ,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  Senate  has  no  right  to  consider  the  substitute  at 
the  present  moment. 

On  page  9  of  the  substitute,  section  36  provides: 

Sre.  36.  The  President  and  tbe  Tariff  Commission  are  hereby 
aatborl2ed  and  directed  to  promulgate  such  rates  of  Impxjrt  du- 
ties on  cotton,  article*  processed  from  cotton,  and  cotton  substi- 
tutes as  will  bring  the  basic  price  o'  raw  Middling  cotton  to  the 
parity  prtc*  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  | 

Ml.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Just  a  moment.  The  Constitution,  in 
article  I,  section  7 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the  floor.  If  a  point 
of  order  Is  raised  against  my  retsining  the  floor,  that  is  one 
thins  However,  the  point  of  order  that  is  raised  now  is 
against  the  consideration  of  an  amendment.  I  have  the 
floor,  and  I  do  not  think  the  po  nt  of  order  should  prevail 
•gainst  my  right  to  ask  a  questioi  and  obtain  information. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  occupant  of  the  chair 
has  held  time  «md  again  that  that  sort  of  a  parliamentary 
question  cannot  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  Senator 
having  the  floor,  and  that  a  Sena  tor  cannot  be  taken  off  his 
feet  for  that  piirpose.  Therefor*,  the  point  of  order  is  not 
In  order  until  the  Senator  from  Colorado  sees  fit  to  jdeld 
the  floor  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  EIXENDER  I  thought  tie  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
had  the  floor.  Mr.  President,  aid  that  he  had  yielded  to 
me. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  supposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  natural  one;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Senator  from  Colorac  o  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  T.KB  Mr.  President,  will  Lbe  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield  to  me  for  one  final  statemtnt? 

Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  LKE.  I  will  say  that  oui  effort  to  raise  the  world 
market  price  by  reducing  our  ora  production,  having  the 
result  that  whoi  we  reduce,  othe  "s  increase  production,  and 
when  we  go  back  tbey  advance,  s  jtist  about  as  effective  as 
a  bUIy  goat  butting  at  the  end  of  a  swinging  rope. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  liir.  President,  u  further  question.  In  the 
Soiator^  statement  last  night,  he  said  that  his  proposal 
would  not  require  any  appropria  ;ion  from  the  Treasury.  I 
am  wondering  how  we  are  goinf  to  loan  20  cents  a  pound 
on  cotton  without  an  appropriati  }n  f rcxn  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Jesse 
Jones  talked  to  a  number  of  Senators  and  told  them  that 
he  had  enon^^  money  now  and  »uld  get  enough  monety  to 
boy  the  oitire  surplus  crop.      :  presume  the  Commodity 


Credit  Corporation  has  some  money.  As  I  pointed  out.  we 
shall  not  need  to  have  enough  money  to  loan  20  cents  a 
pound  on  the  entire  crop,  becau.se  the  buyer  will  buy  di- 
rectly. The  money  used  for  loans  in  that  case  would  not 
be  in  the  form  of  an  appropriation.  The  Corporation  al- 
ready has  enough  to  carry  out  this  program.  Of  course, 
the  administration  would  cost  money,  but  any  program  is 
going  to  cost  money. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Does  the  Senator  see  any  difference  be- 
tween costing  the  R.  P.  C.  and  costing  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  LEE.  The  R.  F.  C.  has  the  money.  It  will  not  re- 
quire an  additional  appropriation  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  R.  P.  C.  If  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  can  get  it.  as  he  stated  to 
the  Senators,  without  appropriation,  then  that  makes  my 
statement  good.  It  is  a  loan,  and  not  a  gift,  because  it  comes 
back,  even  though  It  is  temporarily  borrowed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  one  further  question:  Under 
the  Senator's  substitute,  he  proposes  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
cotton  which  may  be  sold  upon  the  American  market.  The 
restriction  in  the  available  supply  necessarily  reflects  the 
price.  That  is  the  operation  of  demand  against  supply. 
Could  not  the  Senator  accomplish  the  same  result  if  he  lim- 
ited the  American  sale  without  lending  20  cents  a  pound? 
Suppose  he  provided  for  lending  12  cents  or  12^2  cents  a 
pound.  Could  not  the  same  results  be  accomplished  without 
the  strain  on  the  Treasury  or  the  R.  P.  C.  which  the  Senator's 
plan  involves? 

Mr.  LEE.  It  might  be  so;  but  the  farmer  would  perhaps  be 
confronted  with  a  few  weeks'  or  months'  djlay  in  selling  his 
crop.  He  would  not  be  assured  that  he  could  get  it.  Then 
we  also  should  run  into  the  direct  price-fixing  methods  which 
I  wish  to  avoid  by  doing  it  by  the  loan-device  method. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Of  course,  it  seems  to  some  of  us  that  a 
20-cent  loan  represents  almost  a  purchase  of  cotton — that  is, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  tranaaction  in  terms  of  the  cotton 
price. 

Ml-.  LEE.  It  would  amount  to  that  with  respect  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan;  but  it  would  be  for  a 
very  short  time,  because  the  millers  would  have  to  have  that 
cotton  to  finish  their  season. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  merely  say  that  it  would  be  a  great 
I  deal  easier  for  some  of  us  if  the  Senator  could  reduce  the 
I   20-cent  loan  to  somewhere  within  the  range  of  cotton  prices. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Under  the  program  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee]  of  course  a  tariff  would  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  American  markets  and  the  producers  of 
the  domestic  supply  of  cotton.  That  is  contemplated  and 
recognized  in  the  bill.  Then  we  have  this  provision,  being 
section  36: 

The  President  and  the  Tariff  Commission  are  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  promulgate  such  rates  of  Import  duties  on  cotton, 
articles  processed  from  cotton,  and  cotton  substitutes  as  wlU  bring 
the  basic  price  of  raw  Middling  cotton  to  the  parity  price  fixed 
by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  would  be  absolutely  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  tariff  provided  in  some  way  in  order  to  protect 
the  farmers. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  if  he 
thinks  this  would  be  a  proper  legal  and  constitutional  way 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  if  he  will,  in 
my  time,  ask  the  same  question  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  LeeI  that  he  asked  of  me. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  think  the 
President  and  the  Tariff  Commission  can  fix  tariff  duties 
under  such  a  provision  as  this,  and  with  the  bill  originating 
in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  tariff  meas- 
ure does  not  originate  in  the  Senate.  There  is  simply  a 
reference  to  it  in  the  substitute.  The  President  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  are  already  performing  that  function 
under  the  powers  formerly  granted  to  them.  The  provision 
simply  is  a  direction  to  carry  out  the  duty  already  conferred 
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upon  them.  As  to  the  complication  which  it  might  involve 
as  compared  with  the  bill  which  the  conunittee  is  support- 
ing, it  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  primer  compared  to 
calculus. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  renew  the 
point  of  order  which  I  made  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  again  desire  to  state  that  section  36  of  the  substitute 
provides : 

J  The  President  and  the  Tariff  Commission  are  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  promxilgate  such  rates  of  Import  duties  on  cotton, 
articles  processed  from  cotton,  and  cotton  substitutes  as  will  bring 
the  basic  price  of  raw  Middling  cotton  to  the  parity  price  fixed 
by  the  Secretary. 

Article  I,  section  7,  of  the  Constitution  provides: 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  that  section  36  of  the  sub- 
stitute, to  which  I  have  just  referred,  attempts  to  raise 
revenue,  or  gives  the  power  and  the  right  to  raise  revenue, 
on  cotton  and  cotton  goods.  I  am  informed  that  there  is 
no  tariff  at  all  on  cotton  except  on  long-staple  cotton.  As 
to  all  cotton  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  as  I  understand 
section  36,  the  President  would  be  given  the  right  to  fix  a 
rate  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
measure. 

USE   OF   LETTERHEADS   OF   SENATE   COMMITTEE   OH  THE   XCDICIARY 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the 
Senate  for  the  presumption  now  displayed  in  asking  the 
Senate  to  hear  me  for  a  moment  on  a  subject  important  but 
not  related  to  the  pending  bill.  My  piirpose  in  arising  is 
to 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Ashttrst]  desire  to  address  himself  to  the  point 
of  order  that  was  raised. 

Mr.  ASHURST.     No.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  moment.  Under  the  rule,  when  a  point  of  order  is 
made  Involving  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  submit  the  question  immedi- 
ately to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  That  point  of  order  is  now  debatable,  is 
it  not? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    It  is  debatable. 

Mr.  ASHURST.    My  thanks  to  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Again  I  ask  the  Senate  to  pardon  me  for 
presuming  to  make  a  very  brief  reference  to  a  matter  not  at 
all  related  to  the  point  of  order  or  to  the  pending  bill.  My 
purpose  in  arising  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  country  to  what  appears  to  l)e  a  flagrant,  unauthor- 
ized misuse  of  letterheads  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  A  certain  organization  calling  itself  the  National 
Committee  to  'Vindicate  Tom  Mooney,  1622  Nineteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  sent,  presumably,  to 
many  Senators — certainly  to  one  Senator  who  brought  the 
subject  to  my  notice — a  circular  letter.  The  matter  under- 
neath the  letterheading  is  respectable  and  proper,  but  the 
circular  letter  bears  the  photograph  or  photostat  of  the 
letterhead  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
evident  intent  of  the  use  of  the  letterhead  is  slyly,  cunningly, 
adroitly,  and  in  an  underhanded  fashion  to  make  some  sim- 
pleton believe  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
lo  In  some  way  connected  with  this  organization.  I  have  no 
authority  to  speak  for  any  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  I  shall  presume  far 
enough  to  say  that  no  member  of  that  committee  has  author- 
ized the  use  of  stationery  of  that  c(»nmittee  for  this  or  any 
other  like  purpose. 


As  is  well  known  to  every  informed  person.  'Washin^on, 
D.  C.  for  a  decade — yes.  for  more  than  a  decade — has  been 
engorged  with  oleaginous  lobbyists,  or  if  Senators  prefej, 
"parliamentary  solicitors",  who  by  devious  and  cunning 
methods  waylay  Senators  and  Representatives;  these  lobby- 
ists are  not  trying  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  our  Go\'ern- 
ment.  but  are  trying  to  take  something  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding  that  fact,  these  citizens,  to  wit.  the 
National  Committee  to  Vindicate  Tom  Mooney.  have  the 
right  to  organize  themselves  into  lobbies.  Citizens  have 
as  much  right  to  form  an  organization  to  attempt  to  free 
Tom  Mooney  as  they  have  to  organize  themselves  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  loan  from  the  R.  P.  C. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  inveigh  against  this  Mooney 
organization  as  such.  In  fact,  there  is  now  an  organi- 
zation being  promoted  to  petition  the  proper  powers 
in  Great  Britain  to  restore  Edward  vm  to  the  throne. 
Such  organization  might  be  offensive  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, but  American  citizens  possess  such  rights.  There  is 
no  law  in  the  United  States  to  prevent  a  man  making  a 
fool  of  himself  if  he  chooses. 

In  my  public  career  I  have  never  looked  with  any  degree 
of  support  or  sympathy  upon  antilobbying  bills.  I  doubt 
if  I  have  ever  voted  for  a  bill  against  lobbyists,  for  this 
reason:  TTie  Senator  himself  must  protect  himself  against 
a  lobbyist.  A  Senator  or  other  public  man  who  is  so  weak 
that  he  must  have  a  sentinel  to  guard  him  and  protect  him 
all  the  time  against  lobbyists  is  not  worth  the  sentinel's 
pay.    So  I  never  have  worried  about  antilobbying  bills. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  are 
as  follows:  Wtlliau  H.  King.  M.  M.  Neely.  Patrick  McCai- 
RAN.  Frederick  Van  Ntnrs.  M.  M.  Logan.  'Wiixiam  H.  Diete- 
RiCH,  George  McGill.  Carl  A.  Hatch,  Edward  R.  Bukkx,  Krr 
Pittman,  Tom  Connally.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  James  H. 
Hughes,  "William  E.  Borah,  Gbobge  W.  Norris,  "Warren  R. 
Austin,  Frederick  Steiwer,  and  your  humble  servant  as  the 
chairman. 

I  have  not  talked  with  any  member  of  the  committee  on 
this  Mooney  letter,  but  I  am  confident  that  not  one  of  them 
has  directly  or  indirectly  authorized  the  use  of  the  commit- 
tee's letterhead  in  any  such  manner. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ASHURST.  "Will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  pardon 
me  for  just  a  minute? 

There  is  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a 
resolution,  submitted  by  the  able  Senator  from  Montana  [  Mr. 
MuRRAYl,  memorializing  Hon.  Prank  Merriam,  Governor  of 
California,  to  grant  a  full  pardon  to  Thomas  Mooney,  and  so 
forth.  The  Senator  from  Montana  had  a  right  to  submit 
such  a  resolution.  These  resolutions  are  not  without  prece- 
dent. Such  resolutions  have  been  introduced  before,  though 
not  on  this  particular  subject.  The  resolution  was  by  myself. 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
on  June  7  last,  referred  to  a  subcommittee  composed  of 
Senatc»^  O'Mahoney,  chairman,  Neely,  Hughes.  McCarrah. 
and  Steiwer. 

I  shall,  in  a  moment,  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  because  I  am  sxire  he  will  be  able 
to  give  the  Senate  some  information  upon  this  subject. 

Again  I  say  that  I  find  no  fault  with  an  organization  to 
secvu^  legislation  petitioning  for  the  release  of  Tom  Mooney. 
I  see  no  fault  or  violation  of  proprieties  in  citizens  organiz- 
ing themselves  to  equip  an  expedition  to  the  moon,  to  for- 
tify the  moon  against  a  warlike  attack  from  Mars,  If  they 
desire  to  do  so,  and  I  again  say  that  I  wish  it  distinctly 
understood  that  I  am  not  Inveighing  against  this  Mooney 
organization  which,  however,  is  certainly  naive  in  assuming 
that  it  can  make  anybody  believe  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  aught  to  do  with  its  organiza- 
tion other  than  to  accord  to  it  a  respectful  hearing.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  grants  to  all  citizens  a 
hearing  on  any  subject  pending  before  it  on  which  any 
citizen  wishes  to  be  heard. 

I  now  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  "Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney],  the  chairman  of  the  suhconuziittee,  and  before 
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I  take  my  seat  let  me  say  that  '.  cannot  too  highly  com- 
mend the  diligence,  the  assiduity,  ind  the  ability  with  which 
the  rhfttm^n  of  the  subcommittee  has  addressed  himself 
tc  this  Mooney  resolution.  I 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    The  Senatoi  overwhelms  me.  ' 

Mr.  ASHURST.  One  more  word.  It  must  not  by  any 
Intendment  be  assumed  that  I  tliink  any  criticism  should 
come  to  the  Senator  who  submii  ted  the  resolution;  he  is 
one  of  the  ablest  of  our  Senators.  Again  I  say,  such  resolu- 
tions are  not  without  precedent.  They  are  usual,  and  no 
blame,  no  criticism,  should  fall  u  xm  any  Senator  for  sub- 
mitting such  a  Ttstitatioa. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  Presidsnt,  I  am  sure  It  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary  to  say  in  this  body  that  no  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  indudin  {  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, would  ever  have  thouj  ht  of  authorizing  the  use 
of  the  stationery  of  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  any  activity,  particular!  7  for  an  activity  concern- 
ing a  matter  pending  before  the  members  of  the  committee 
in  their  capacity  as  representatives  of  the  Senate. 

It  ought  to  be  made  clear  to  th<:  country,  however,  for  the 
protection  of  persons  who  might  be  misled  by  this  unau- 
thorized use  of  the  committee's  sationery,  that  neither  the 
subcommittee,  the  full  committee  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, nor  any  Member  of  the  i  Senate  has  participated  in 
this  effort  to  collect  funds  by  crea  Ling  the  impression  that  it 
is  sponsored  oCQcially  by  the  Sena  «  or  some  of  its  Members. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  thi  s  use  of  a  photostatic  copy 
of  the  letterhead  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  done  more 
than  any  other  thing  possibly  coiild  have  done  to  prejudice 
the  case  of  Mr.  Mooney  as  presented  to  the  Senate  in  the 
resolution  under  consideration  br  our  committee.  I  think 
I  am  not  making  any  unauthorl;ed  statement  or  revealing 
any  secret  when  I  say  that  the  u  embers  of  the  subcommit- 
tee have  all  Indteated  a  very  ( eep  sympathy  with  Tom 
Mooney.  and  a  desire  to  be  helpfu   to  him. 

The  question  which  has  been  imder  consideration  by  the 
subcommittee  is  whether  or  not  1  om  Mooney  should  be  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  before  the  subo  >mmittee.  We  allowed  the 
representatives  of  Mr.  Mooney  to  appear  and  make  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  contenticn  that  the  committee  has 
the  power  to  summon  hiTn  from  1:  is  place  of  incarceration  in 
California  to  Washington  to  pres  !nt  his  cause  here. 

The  members  of  the  committee .  I  think,  are  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  Inasmuch  a£  the  resolution  which  has 
been  submitted  to  us  constitutes  n  erely  a  request  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  to  exercise  tis  Jurisdiction,  and  is  not 
In  any  sense  a  legislative  matter.  ( ven  though  it  were  desired 
by  the  members  of  the  committ«  to  issue  a  subpena,  the 
committee  has  not  that  authortt:^  and  the  Senate  has  not 
that  authority. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Bi4r.  President,  after  the  clear  and,  in  my 
judgment,  accurate  statement  of  v  ew  from  the  able  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  wish  to  iiursue  this  matter  no  fur- 
ther, fearing  that  If  I  should  pursue  it  further  it  might  in 
some  way  react  against  the  mac  incarcerated  in  prison,  of 
whose  case  I  know  nothing.  His  case  Is  purely  a  matter  to 
he  determined  by  the  State  of  Cal  Ifomla,  through  her  execu- 
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tlve:  and  upon  that  authority  I 


that  if  I  were  speaking  for  Artzoi  a,  Arizona  would  look  with 


indignation  and  contempt  upon 

gress  asking  her  executive  to  do 

to  his  dlacretioiL    In  Ariaona  we  f  re  a  bold  and  a  free  people. 

We  enforce  the  law  and  pay  ou-  debts,  and  take  dictation 

tixmx  no  one,  not  evm  Washington. 

nla  will  do  the  same  thing. 

AGUCULTinUL 

The  Senate  resumed  the 
to  provide  an  adequate  and 
cultund  commodities  in 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  t 
was  about  to  sulanlt  the  point 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
It,  but  will  again  state  the  questlan. 


Interstite 


ccRisid  iration 
balanced 


shall  not  trench.    I  know 


any  res<riution  from  Oon- 
anything  committed  solely 


I  assume  that  Califor- 
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of  the  bUl  (S.  2787) 

flow  of  the  major  aigri- 

and  foreign  commerce. 


understood  that  the  Chair 
order  to  the  Senate. 
Tte  Chair  has  submitted 


The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenberI  makes  a  point 
of  order  against  section  36  of  the  substitute  amendment  on 
the  groimd  that  it  contravenes  section  7  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  providing  that  revenue  bills  shaD  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate,  which  he  has  done.  The  question  Is.  Will  the  Sen- 
ate sustain  the  point  of  order  or  will  it  overrule  the  point  of 
order?  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  point  of 
order  will  vote  yea,"  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  sus- 
taining it  will  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BORA».  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  question  with  me  is 
whether  the  point  of  order  has  not  been  prematurely  raised. 
May  a  point  of  order  be  raised  against  a  Senator  debating  a 
proposition  of  this  kind  in  the  Senate?  Debate  on  this  mat- 
ter is  now  proceeding;  and  certainly  I  know  of  no  rule  which 
would  prevent  a  discussion  of  a  measure  having  in  it  a  par- 
ticular section  of  this  kind. 

It  seems  to  me  the  objection  comes  prematurely.  It  could 
properly  come  only  when  it  was  undertaken  to  vote  uf>on 
the  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  Lhe  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  I  suggest  that  a  point  of  order  is  in  order  at 
any  time  after  a  proposition  is  offered  to  the  Senate.  A 
Senator  discovering  a  fatal  defect  from  the  constitutional 
standpoint,  and  making  the  point,  does  not  have  to  wait  until 
all  the  argument  on  the  merits  of  the  question  is  exhausted. 
It  seems  to  me  the  point  of  order  could  have  been  made  im- 
mediately upon  the  offering  of  the  substitute  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  when  an  amendment  is  tendered  it  is  subject 
to  a  point  of  order,  and  the  point  of  order  may  be  made  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  point  of 
order. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  no  one  would  rule  that  this 
amendment  is  a  revenue -raising  amendment.  Ilie  provision 
referred  to  is  only  incidental  to  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  any  more  directly  connected  with  revenue 
raising  than  the  penalties  provided  in  the  committee  bill, 
which  would  raise  revenue;  but  they  are  incidental  to  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  This  likewise  is  incidental,  and  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  raise  money.  It  has 
been  done  before.  Other  bills  have  carried  incidental  penal- 
ties or  provisions  that  no  doubt  would  result  in  some  income 
to  the  Treasury,  such  as  the  penalties  in  the  committee  bill; 
but  no  one  would  say  that  the  purpose  of  that  bill  is  to  raise 
money. 

I  think  no  fair  estimate  of  the  amendment  would  say  that 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  raise  money.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  a  revenue  bill.  Therefore  we  are  rather  straining 
a  point  and  putting  a  bridle  on  our  own  activities  when  we 
say  that  a  penalty  or  a  means  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
the  measure  when  it  is  purely  incidental,  ais  this  is,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  power. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  is  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  section  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  point  of  order 
violates  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  all 
bills  raising  revenue  to  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  is  the  question  which 
is  raised  by  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  merely  desire  to  read  the  section  in 
question: 

The  President  and  the  Tariff  CoirLmisslon  are  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  promulgate  such  rates  of  import  duties  on  cotton, 
articles  processed  from  cotton,  and  cotton  substitutes  as  will  bring 
the  basic  price  of  raw  Middling  cotton  to  the  parity  price  fixed  by 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  of  course  that  section  provides 
for  a  tariff. 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  modify  the 
amendment  by  striking  out  that  provision. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  a  psirliamentary  inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The  Senator  will  please 

stHt6   it 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senate  should  sustain  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  would  it  go  to  the 
entire  amendment  or  would  it  merely  strike  out  the  section 
which,  it  is  charged,  offends  against  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  would  simply  go  to  that 
portion  of  the  amendment  if  the  Senate  held  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  amendment  constituted  an  unconstitutional 
amendment.  If  the  Senator  should  strike  out  that  sec- 
tion  

Mr.  LEE.    I  have  just  asked  that  that  be  done. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Then  the  question  would 
arise  as  to  the  rest  of  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  desires  to  withdraw  that 
section  from  his  amendment.  He  has  a  right  to  do  that 
before  the  question  is  submitted.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  modify  his  amendment  by  withdrawing  section 
36  from  it? 

Mr.  LEE.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie  amendment  having 
been  modified,  and  section  36  having  been  withdrawn,  that 
being  the  subject  of  the  point  of  order,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  presenting  the  point  of  order  to  the  Senate. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  as  modified,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  LEE.    On  that  question  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NYE  'when  his  name  was  called).    On  this  question 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois   [Mr. 
Lewis!.  If  permitted  to  vote,  I  should  vote  "yea." 
The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lewis!  is  unavoidably  detained.  I 
am  authorized  to  state  that  if  he  were  present  he  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GLASS.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Shipstead!.  In  his  absence  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Hughes!  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Berry!  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey!  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caraway!,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  KingI,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Wheeler!  are  detained  on  important 
public  business. 

On  this  question  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Cara- 
way! is  paired  with  the.  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denbergI.    I  am  not  advised  how  either  Senator  would  vote 
if  present. 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  26,  nays  56,  as  follows: 


Pepper 

Plttmaa 
Pope 

Bailey 
Berry 
Caraway 
Clark 


Austin 

Borah 

Bridges 

Capper 

Chavez 

Cope'.and 

Davis 


Adams 

AJidrew* 

A,shurst 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  N.  H. 

Bulkley 

Bulow 


Frazler 

Gibson 

Hale 

Hitchcock 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Lee 


YEAS— 26 

Lodge 

McCarran 

McNary 

Miller 

Reynolds 

Rvxssell 

Stelwer 


NAYS— 56 
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Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Connally 

Dleterlch 

DufTy 

Ellendcr 

Greorge 

Gerry 

Gillette 

Grave* 

— 102 


Green 

Guiley 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Holt 

La  Foilette 

Logan 

Lonergan 

Lundeen 


Thomas.  Okla. 
Town  send 
Truman 
WaUh 
Whlta 


McAdoo 

McGlll 

McKeUar 

Maloney 

Mlnton 

Moore 

Murray 

Neely 

Norris 

O'Mahoney 

Overton 


Ty  dings 
Van  Nuys 
Wagner 


V&ndenberg 
Wheeler 


to 
of 


the  desk  an 
the  tobacco 


Schwartz  Smathen 

Schwellenbach       Smith 
Sheppard  Thomas,  Utah 

NOT  VOTING — 14 

Donahey  Lewis 

Glass  Nye 

Hughes  Radcllile 

King  Shipstead 

So  Mr.  Lmi's  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
title,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  May  the  Chair  state  there 
is  another  committee  amendment  which  was  passed  over 
because  of  an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Thomas!,  on  page  82,  line  21.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  proceed  with  that  amendment  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  ask  that  it  be  j)assed  over 
temporarily. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  will  be  passed  over. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender!. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  46,  beginning  in  line  16, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  first  sentence,  as  follows: 

Any  person  who  knowingly  acquires  from  a  producer  tobacco 
marketed  by  such  producer  from  a  farm  In  excess  of  the  market- 
ing quota  for  such  farm  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  market  price  of  the  tobacco  on  the  date  of  such  acqui- 
sition, or  3  cents  per  pound  In  the  case  of  flue-cured.  Maryland, 
or  burley,  or  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of  all  other  kinds  of 
tobacco,  whichever  Is  the  higher. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  marketing  of  any  tobacco  in  excess  of  the  marketing  quota 
for  the  farm  on  which  the  tobacco  is  produced,  except  the  mar- 
keting of  any  such  tobacco  for  nicotine  or  other  byproduct  uses, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  50  percent  of  the  market  price 
of  such  tobacco  on  the  date  of  such  marketing,  or  If  the  follow- 
ing rates  are  higher:  3  cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of  flue-cured, 
Maryland,  or  burley.  and  2  cents  in  the  case  of  all  other  kinds  of 
tobacco. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
section  44  was  adopted  a  few  days  ago.  so  my  amendment 
may  be  considered  at  this  time. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t£mp>ore.  The  vote  is  reconsidered, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
pending. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  as  will 
be  seen,  is  to  exempt  from  the  penalty  provision  such  tobacco 
as  may  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  nicotine. 
Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  has 
offered  the  amendment.  I  approve  it  entirely.  In  this  con- 
nection I  should  like  to  have  published  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  telegram  received  from  Tennessee  In 
connection  with  the  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Clarksviuj:,  Temf.,  December  IS,  2937. 
Senator  Ktnneth  D.  McKjcllah: 

You  are  very  familiar  with  conditions  here  and  know  that  all 
lines  of  business  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  tobacco  grower. 
Will  you  use  your  good  offices  to  have  included  In  the  i>endlng 
farm  bill  an  exemption  for  such  tobacco  as  may  be  sold  for  manu- 
facture into  fertilizer,  nicotine,  tobacco  extract,  and  other  byprod- 
ucts, and  that  such  tobacco  shall  not  be  subject  to  penalty  tax  or 
penalty  payment?  This  will  allow  farmers  to  dispose  of  excess  at 
some  price  and  render  destruction  of  excess  unnecessary  on  farm. 
Fruit  growers,  truck  farmers,  and  poiiltry  fanners  require  nlootlna 
for  preservation  of  their  crc^s,  and  both  nicotine  and  extract  are 
Increasing  exports  from  this  country     ''^^  ""  '         ~*     *  **""* 

you    do    not    close    any    existing 
remaining. 


Deem  moet  Important  that 
outlet    dark-tobacco   grower    has 


First  National  Baitk  or  CuuuEsvnxz. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  stated  in  explanation  of  the  proposed  amendment  except 
what  I  have  just  said. 


ine  irxwgiiifnn i  pro  tempore. 
1%  but  Will  Kftin  State  the  questilan. 


ine  v;zuur  nas  suomntea 


Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
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am  very  much  interested 
Its  purpose  is  to  exempt 


ask  unanimous  consent 
,  to  have  printed  In  the 


Mr.  LOGAN.    Mr.  President.  I 
in  the  amendment.    I  understand 

from  the  penalty  provision  the  tobsjcco  which  is  sold  for  the 
manulacture  of  nicotine? 

Mr.  ELL£NDER.     That  is  corredt. 

Mr.  LOGAN.    I  think  that  is  higlily  important  and  that  it 
should  be  done,  so  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President. 
in  comiection  with  the  amendmen 

R«co«D  a  telegram  which  I  receive^  frwn  Kentucky  on  yes- 
terday supporting  the  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  teljegram  was  ordered  to  l>e 
printed  In  the  Rkoou>,  as  follows: 

HxiCDKiso^,  Kt.,  December  14,  1937. 
Senator  Albkn  W.  Bauelst. 

CtMpitol.  WaahtHfton.  D.  C 
Plcaae  mItIm  U  Senmte  farm  bUl  prol  ects  the  tobacco  byprodiiats 
IndUBtry.  Hlgbly  important  that  fanner  be  protected  to  allow  his 
selling  ezceu  tobacco  beyond  allotment  to  nicotine  and  other  by 
products  without  payment  at  proposed 
■t&ndlng  of  proposed  legislation  make! 
wUl  be  repeated  which  existed  under 
Kerr-Smlth  law.  which  carried  prohlb 
reeelTtng  any  tneome  on  «zc«ss  whid, 
Into  byproducts.  This  resulted  in  twc 
panics  dosing  down  untU  Government 


tax  on  excess.  Our  \uider- 
It  appear  that  coikUUoojs 
old  A.  A.  A.  program  and 
tlTe  tax,  preventing  fanner 
oould  have  been  disposed 
of  the  three  nicotine  com- 
dlversion  programs  reestaJa- 
ilshed  a  txipply  of  raw-material  control  lef^alatlon.  Liable  to 
curtail  low-grade  leaf  marketed  and  a1  same  time  return  excess  to 
faim,  forcing  an  astahllahad  liKlustry  t  >  stand  idle  because  of  such 
legislation  Please  telephons.  reverse  charges.  If  you  are  not  dear 
on  this  item.  Stemming  District  Tofaicco  Association,  a  farmers' 
cooperative  association  at  Henderson,  (fwensboro,  and  Madison vUle, 
concur  la  the  above. 

C.    SCONTKA, 

fnsidini.  American  Nicotine  Co. 
C.  A.  ItorcHZLL, 
fresid*ut,  Stewuning  Diktriet  Tobacco  Auociation 


"Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
log  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendnient 

The  amendment  as  amended  wa ; 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  I  desre 
to  the  original  text  of  the  bill. 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
stated. 

The  LEdSLAtrvK  Clxxx.    On  p^ge 
word  "market",  It  Is  proposed  to 
words  "In  the  case  of  com  such  loaijs 
Une  1,  after  the  word  "year"  and 


In  the  case  of  wheat  the  rate  of  sud 
Sa  percent  and  not  more  than  75 
wheat  as  prodalmed  at  the  beginning 


So  as  to  read: 


referred 


Sac.  5.  (a)  Tba  Surplus  Beaerve  Loai 
title  vn  of  this  act  (hereinafter 
Is  directed  to  make  available  surplus 
com  ptudueed  for  market.    In  the 
be  at  the  loan  rates  prescribed  in 
on  the  parity  price,  and  the  relationship 
normal  supply,  as  [voclaimed  at  the 
year.    In  the  ease  of  wheat  the  rate 
leas  than  53  percent  and  not  more 
price  for  wheat  as  prodaimed  at  the 
year     Such  loane  shan  be  made  onlj 
security  solely  of  the  stocks  of  the 
under  seal.  etc. 


Mr.    McNART.    Is   it   intended] 
change  the  loan  value  as  specified 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes.    It  has  been 
consideration  of  the  bill  that  the 
as  to  loans  on  wheat  were  too  hl^ 
to  permit  consideration  of  the  wcrld 
of  wheat    The  amendment  woud 
schedule  of  ridd  rates  for  maklig 


there  shall  be  a  flexiUe  schedule 
the  same  flgtire  as  Is  contained  Iz 
and  up  to  75  percent,  leaving  it 
or  wtwerer  makes 


The  question  is  on  agreie- 
from  Louisiana  to  the 

was  agreed  to. 
agreed  to. 

to  offer  an  amendment 
send  the  amendment  to 

"Hie  amendment  will  be 

7,  line  23.  after  the 
Insert  a  period  and  the 
shall  be",  smd  on  page  8, 
period,  to  insert: 


the 


loans  shall  be  not  lees  than 
peifcent  of  the  parity  price  for 
of  the  marketing  year. 


Ckirporation  established  by 

ed  to  as  the  Corporatlcmi 

'eserve  loans  upon  wheat  or 

of  com  soch  loans  shaU 

A  of  this  UUe.  based 

of  the  total  supply  to  the 

beginning  of  the  marketing 

of  sudi  loans  shall  be  not 

75  percent  of  the  parity 

beginning  of  the  marketing 

to  cooperators  and  on  the 

insured  and  stored 


sdied\ile 


Uan 


CO  nmodlty 


to 


by   the   amendment 

n  schedule  A?  | 

realized  all  during  the 

provisions  of  schedule  A 

and  so  rigid  so  as  not 

price  or  export  price 

provide,   instead  of  a 

loans  on  wheat,  that 

or  loans  on  wheat,  using 

the  schedule,  52  percent 

to  the  discretion  of  the 

k»a  to  determine  the 


tte 


amount  of  the  loan,  giving  consideration  at  that  time  to  the 
world  market. 

That  is  in  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in 
wheat  realize  that  thar  kind  of  an  amendment  is  desirable 
unless  we  waiii  to  take  the  position  that  a  loan  must  be 
made  under  schedule  A  that  would  take  the  wheat  off  the 
export  market.    That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
is  a  commendable  proposition.  When  the  amendment  was 
read  it  occurred  to  me  that  under  it  the  grower  of  wheat 
could  not  obtain  as  large  a  loan  as  he  could  under  the  pro- 
visions of  schedule  A,  but  the  flexibility  as  explained  by 
the  Senator.  I  think,  makes  the  amendment  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  qu&ition  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDE>rr  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
next  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  8,  line  1,  after  the  period,  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  words: 

In  the  case  of  wheat  the  rate  of  such  loans  shall  be  not  less 
than  52  percent  and  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the  parity  price 
for  wheat  as  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  is  this  the  same  limitation 
as  that  contained  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  that 
a  loan  may  be  obtained  on  75  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
wheat? 

Mr.  POPE.  No;  instead  of  providing  for  an  85-percent 
ceiling,  it  is  reduced  to  75  percent.  But  the  lower  rate.  52 
percent,  is  the  same  as  in  the  amendment  in  schedule  A  of 
the  original  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Does  that  bear  the  same  ratio  as  for 
cotton? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  from  Alabajna  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  can  more  clearly  explain  the  cotton  provision;  but 
there  is  a  general  provision  as  to  cotton,  under  which  loans 
will  be  made  in  an  amount  in  the  discretion  of  the  lending 
organization.  There  are  no  maximum  and  minimum  rates 
of  leans  in  the  case  of  cotton. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  what  I  recall.  The  Senator  haa 
heard  me  on  many  occasions  voice  an  objection  to  what  I 
call  discrimination  favorable  to  cotton  as  against  wheat  and 
corn.  Why  provide  a  ceiling  on  wheat,  and  reduce  the  rate 
from  that  contained  in  the  original  bill,  so  that  the  wheat 
farmer  can  obtain  from  the  lending  corporation  a  loan  on 
only  75  percent  of  the  value  of  the  wheat,  when  in  the  bill 
the  subcommittee  took  to  the  country,  and  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  the  figure  was  85  percent?  I  believe 
the  farmers  were  told  they  could  borrow  on  85  percent  of 
the  value  from  the  corporation,  were  they  not?  Now.  the 
Senator  is  asking  us  to  limit  that  to  75  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  wheat,  if  I  understand  the  amendment.  But  we  arp 
asked  to  say  to  the  cotton  man.  "Get  all  that  you  can."  Why 
make  that  difference? 

Mr.  POPE.    As  a  practical  matter 

Mr.  McNARY.     What  is  the  practical  side  of  It? 

Mr.  POPE.  TTie  Senator  knows  that  cotton  is  now  and 
alwasrs  has  been  at  a  lower  percentage  of  parity  than  wheat 
or  com. 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  necessity  for  placing  exactly  the  same 
limit  upon  the  loan  percentages  does  not  exist  as  to  those 
commodities.  However,  if  the  Senator  desires,  I  have  no 
objection  to  making  the  ceiling  Ln  this  amendment  85  per- 
cent instead  of  75  percent. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  desire  it,  because  the  subcommittee 
told  the  boys  down  on  the  farm,  when  they  went  around  with 
the  bill,  that  they  could  borrow  85  percent  of  the  value 
from  the  corporation  to  be  set  up. 

Mr.  POPE.    If  the  bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  McNARY.  U  they  were  told  they  could  borrow  85 
percent,  let  us  keep  the  faith,  and  let  them  borrow  on  the 
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That  Is  the  reason  why  I  object  to 


Without   objection,   the 
striking    out    "75"  and 


value  of  85  percent 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  POPE.  Verj-  well.  I  ask  leave  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment which  will  appear  on  page  8,  line  1,  by  changing  75 
percent  to  85  percent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
amendment  will  be  modified  by 
inserting  "85." 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  my  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  complete  the  amend- 
ment by  moving  to  strike  out,  on  page  21.  in  the  first  column 
of  schedule  A,  the  words  "wheat  and",  in  order  to  remove 
that  commodity  from  the  schedule.  It  is  to  make  the  sched- 
ule accord  with  the  amendment  already  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  on  page  21,  line  1,  was  agreed  to?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  vote  Is  reconsidered. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  offers  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  21,  in  the  first  column  of 
schedule  A.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "wheat  and." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  up  an 
amendment  I  presented  several  days  ago,  and  gave  notice  I 
would  call  up,  defining  "parity  payments,"  as  a  result  of  the 
discussion  about  what  those  words  meant.  The  amendment 
is  to  be  inserted  on  page  73,  after  Une  3,  under  "Definitions," 
and  the  amendment  reads: 

"Parity  payments"  means  payments  to  producers  which  when 
added  to  the  market  price  of  the  commodity  affords  the  producer  a 
ca.sh  return  for  such  commodity  nearer,  or  equal  to.  parity  price 
for  such  commodity. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  is  this  a  proper  approach? 
There  is  on  page  65  a  definition  of  "parity." 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  willing  to  have  the  amendment 
placed  anywhere  the  Senator  desires  to  have  it.  if  he  thinks 
there  is  some  place  preferable  to  the  one  I  have  indicated. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  remove  the  difficulty  and  the  objection 
and  to  meet  the  difference  of  opinion  about  what  "parity 
payments"  means,  to  show  that  it  does  not  mean  pajmient 
in  full  of  parity,  but  merely  payments  on  the  parity  price  in 
addition  to  the  market  price  of  the  commodity. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  recall  very  vividly  that  we 
discussed  this  a  few  days  ago.  possibly  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  I  am  not  at  all  displeased  with  the  Senator's 
present  attitude.  I  know  the  farmer  is  not  to  receive  parity. 
I  do  not  want  the  cotton  people  to  beUeve  they  are  to  get 
parity,  and  I  think  it  is  very  commendable  upon  the  part  of 
the  Senator  to  offer  the  amendment.  I  am  merely  offering 
this  suggestion  in  order  to  determine  whether  we  are  ap- 
proaching this  correction  so  that  there  will  be  no  misim- 
derstanding  on  account  of  the  definition  foimd  on  page  65, 
where  it  is  provided : 

"Parity  "  as  applied  to  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  or  rice,  shall 
be  that  price  for  the  commodity  as  will  give  to  the  commodity  a 
purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that  farmers  buy  equiva- 
lent to  the  purchasing  power  of  such  commodity  in  the  period 
from  August  1909  to  July  1914. 

It    includes    interest    charges,    tax    charges,    and   freight 

Mr.    BANKHEAD.    Prom    what    page    is    the    Senator 

reading? 
Mr.  McNARY.    Page  65.    There  Is  a  complete  definition 

of  "parity." 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  But  not  of  parity  payments.  This  is 
to  clear  up  what  the  expression  "parity  payments"  means, 
and  to  show  that  as  used  to  the  bill  it  does  not  mean  pay- 
ment in  full  of  parity,  but  means  payments  on  parity. 


Mr.  McNARY.     Let  us  look  at  that.  too. 
Mr.  COPELAND.     Payments  toward  parity. 
Mr.   BANKHEAD.    Or    payments   toward   parity,    as    the 
Senator  from  New  York  suggests. 

M.'.  McNARY.  On  page  10,  section  5,  there  appeared 
mandatory  lar.juage  that  the  Secretary  "shaU"  make  parity 
payments. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  was  changed. 
Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  very  properly  changed  the 
word  "shall"  to  "may,"  making  it  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary.  That  brings  us  back  to  the  provision  on  the 
declaration  of  policy  which  probably  we  ought  to  consider 
now. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    The  Senator  will  observe  in  line  10  the 
words  "may  make  parity  pasrments." 
Mr.  McNARY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  question  arose  what  "parity  pay- 
ments" meant,  whether  it  meant  parity  payments  m  full,  and 
I  thtok  the  Senator  took  the  view  that  it  meant  that. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  took  the  view  that  when  we  told  the 
farmer  we  were  going  to  make  parity  pajonents  and  inserted 
this  schedule  indicating  what  they  were,  it  was  a  declaration 
of  policy,  that  it  meant  a  full  payment  of  the  parity  price. 
I  think  I  used  this  illustration.  If  I  said  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  I  was  going  to  pay  a  debt  to  him,  that 
would  mean  the  complete  debt,  and  not  a  partial  pajinent. 
I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  will  tell  the  cotton 
farmer — and  I  know  he  wants  to  do  that — exactly  what  he 
viill  receive. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  applies  to  the  wheat  and  com  farmer 
just  the  same. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Etoes  this  apply  to  all? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Yes.    That  is  the  reason  why  it  Is  put 
under  "Definitions"  and  not  put  imder  any  commodity  title. 
Mr.  McNARY.    Let  the  amendment  be  again  reported. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     The    clerk    will    state    the 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on  page  73,  after  line  3, 
to  insert  the  following: 

29.  "Parity  payments"  means  payments  to  producers  which  when 
added  to  the  market  price  of  the  commodity  affords  the  producer 
a  cash  return  for  such  commodity  nearer,  or  equal  to,  parity  price 
for  such  commodity. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Will  the  farmer  understand  that  to  mean 
simply  that  if  there  is  enough  money  on  hand,  and  we  intend 
to  carry  out  the  parity  payments,  he  will  get  a  part  of  the 
amount  available  for  that  purpose,  using  another  measuring 
stick? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  We  are  using  no  measuring  stick  at  all. 
We  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  money  on  parity  pay- 
ments. As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  the  Senator  raised  the  ques- 
tion that  the  words  "parity  payments"  meant  paying  p)arity 
in  full.  We  did  not  understand  those  words  were  ever  in- 
tended to  mean  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  seemed  to 
think  they  expressed,  and  in  order  to  clear  that  misunder- 
standmg  or  that  difference  in  the  construction  of  those  words 
this  definition  is  tendered.  It  means  that  if  the  market  price 
of  cotton,  we  will  say,  is  10  cents  a  poimd,  and  the  amoimt  of 
money  to  be  divided  amoimts  to  2  cents  a  pound,  when  it  Is 
applied  at  2  cents  a  pound,  the  "parity  payment"  will  not  pay 
parity  to  full,  because  parity  is  16  V2  cents,  but  it  will  apply  on 
the  market  price  toward  parity  payment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  understand  the  illustration,  and  if  that  is 
what  the  language  means  I  commend  it, 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  that  is  what  it  means. 
Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  is  rather  childish,  just  as  arc  a  lot  of  other 
statements  to  the  bill.  There  are  many  references  to  parity 
to  the  bill,  and  now  we  are  to  define  parity  payments  as 
meaning  payments  to  producers  which  "when  added  to  the 
market  price  of  the  ccanmodity  affords  the  producer  a  cash 
return  for  such  commodity  nearer,  or  equal  to.  parity  price 
for  such  commodity." 

Of  course,  if  the  producer  gets  any  payment  above  the 
market  price,  it  will  be  nearer  to  the  so-called  parity,  and 
this  seems  to  me  a  c>^'if^<sh  definition,  just  another  provision 


ment  in  full  of  parity,  but  means  payments  on  panty. 


^niR  Seems  to  me  a  fiinni.Nii  uci-LUikiuu.,  ju-ui.  auwi-i*!-*  >*»v^i».j*w» 
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at  the  end  of  the  biH  to  fool  the 
Is  possible.     It  seons  to  me  that 
unnecessary  when  parity  is  defined 
and  if  it  is  to  be  included,  there 
the  bill,  tn  my  opinion,  after  the 
line  of  the  amendment,  by  the 
defined  in  section  61." 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  the 
remarks  have  been  made  about 
Wallace  which  appears  in  the  pres  i 
Quote  from  a  speech  Secretary 
came  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Farmers'  Union  convention  on 
State  of  Iowa.    Apparently  it  was  a 
It  seems  that  he  was  out  cam 
who  at  that  time  was  candidate  foi 
cratlc  ticket.    I  am  not  golDS  to 
shall  read  stmpty  a  few  para<n4>h|s 
things  Ui.  WaDaoe  said: 

WeU.  now.  If  Smith  Is  elected  the 
throfoch.  in  my  optnlon.  umI  It  will  be 
orgftniBKUone  as  thl* — 


farmer  further.  If  that 

he  definition  is  entirely 

in  secticHi  61  of  the  bill, 

shbuld  be  an  amendment  to 

'^ord  "price",  in  the  last 

of  the  words  "as 


iniertioQ 


th; 


Walace 


floor,  inasmuch  as  some 

statement  of  Secretary 

thu  mtMning,  I  wish  to 

made  before  he  be- 

made  a  speech  at  the 

19.  1928.  in  the 

sort  of  a  political  speech. 

for  Governor  Smith. 

President  on  the  Demo- 

aU  of  the  speech,  but 

from  It.    AxDODg  other 


Be 

8e  >tember 


xpaisiiins 


nad 


iteNary-Haogen  bill  will  go 
kbaotutety  a— ntlal  far  mch 


"niat  is  the  Pturmers'  Union— 


and  the  Farm  Bureau  to  be  on  theli 
clause  In  the  bill  as  tt  goes  through  Ckfigress. 


I  read  another  paragraph.    Mr 
Hoover,  who  was  candidate  for 
llcan  ticket  at  that  time.    Mr 


Wallace  quotes  frcm  Mr. 
ptesident   on  the   Repub- 
saJd: 


WaQice 


If  Hoover  Is  elected  President,  what 
to  consider  that  a  UtUe  whUe.    In  the 
tribute   to   Mr.   Hoover's  Palo   Alto 
very  eawnce  of  the  thing  for  which 
said  the  farmer's  wife  should  have  the 
standard  of  living,  as  the  wives  of 
cities;   that  the  farmer^  children 
tunltlcs.  the  same  education.     In 
farmers  should  have  a  fair  share  tn  the 


will  you  get?    I  would  like 

first  place,  I  want  to  pay  this 

speech.     He  put  In  words  the 

tlie  farmers  are  fighting.     He 

I  ame  opportunities,  the  same 

tie  peop£e  In  the  towns  and 

should  have  the  same  oppor- 

othjer  wcBxls.  he  said  that  the 

national  Income. 


I  read  another  paragrat^  from  1  ir.  Wallace's  speech 


Now.  that  Is  the  very  essence  of  the 
can  ail  thank  Mr.  Hoover  for  stating 
elected  we  will  remind  him  of  these 
order  to  carry  out   these  Ideals  It 
16,000.000.000  every  year- 


Six  billion  dollars,  Mr.  President  — 


people 


fant 


Se.OOO.OOO.OOO  every  year  from  the 
the  people  oo   the  land.     It  will 
$6,000,000,000  more  annually  If  the 
modem  conveniences  In  their  homes, 
have  the  same  kind  at  an  education 
have.    All  this  would  mean  an  Increase 
of  wheat,  com.  hogs,  oats,  etc. — of  at 
would  mean  prices  approaching  the 
productlaa  committee  at  the  numers' 
w^tywt^i  Income  Is  Just  what  the 
at  production  means.    Toa  can  say 
share  In  the  nw*'*""*'  Income  or  you 
the  nrmers'  Union  deflnltlan  of  oast 


Para  era 
y  ju 


I  read  another  paragraph  from 
wfaidi.  speakii^  of  the  Farmers' 
he  said: 


I  doat  say  the  Fannen*  Dhkm 
■ay  the  principle  employed  la 
lenge   any   experiment   station   or 
Acrlculture.  or  any  other  organization, 
back  or  the  Farmcn*  Unloci  cost 


abaolut^ly 
United 


flguri  ■ 


That  is  what  Mr.  Wallace  said 
tary  of  Agriculture. 
I  now  read  another  paragraph 


•     •     •     Now  1  would  like  to  talk 
way  I  think  as  to  what  can  be  done 
the  national  Inonne  for  the  farmer 
Is  only  getting  10  percent  and  he 
to  be  In  relatively  the  same  sltuatloc 


I  take  it  Mr.  WaUaoe  means  1 
incoDW.    And  in  1928  he  said  the 
10  percent.    I  continue  quoting 

Bow  Is  he  going  to  get  17  percent 


I  shoukl  not  criticise  Hoover  If  I 
mind    that   I   think  win  solve   the 
ttilngs  that  can  be  done.    First,  you 
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toes  watching  every  little 


farm  fight,  and  I  think  we 

these  Ideals:   and  If  he  Is 

Ideals  again  and  again.     In 

be  essential   to  transfer 


win 


in  the  towns  and  cities  to 
necessary  to  give  fanners 
housewives  are  to  have  the 
If  the  farm  children  are  to 
I  the  chUdren  In  the  cities 
In  price  of  farm  products — 
least  60  or  70  percent.  It 
as  se*;  by  the  cost  of 
Union.  A  fair  share  In  the 
'  Union  definition  of  cost 
are  gotng  to  have  a  fair 
say  you  are  going  to  have 
of  production. 


8t  indard 


Mr.  Wallace's  speech  in 
Union  cost  of  production. 


flgt^ies  are  exactly  right,  but  I 

right,  and  I  would  chal- 

States   Department    of 

to  prove  that  the  principles 

are  tinaound. 


before  he  became  Secre- 
lAilch  is  of  Interest: 


jusl  very  briefly  as  to  the 

■pout  getting  a  fair  share  of 

You  see  the  farmer  to<iay 

sbtcmld  be  getting  17  percemt 

as  he  was  before  the  war. 


percent  of  the  national 
farmer  was  getting  only 


of  the  natlocal  income?    Z 

dlAnt  have  something  in  aiy 

]  roblem.    There   are   sevetal 

bKve  got  to  realise  t^e  natwre 


of  the  problem.  Why  Is  It  we  are  worse  off  relatively  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  population?  Why  aren't  wr  getting  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  i:.ccme.'  The  big  reason  lo  that  our  reliition  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  changed. 

Then  Mr.  Wallace  goes  on  with  some  history  dating  back 
to  the  Civil  War  as  to  how  the  farm  situation  has  changed 
in  comparison  with  that  time,  and  then  he  goes  on  with 
some  other  statements  which  are  very  interesting.    I  quote: 

Wlien  you  get  your  fair  share  in  the  national  Income,  you  won't 
need  to  work  your  children  so  hard  We  can  teach  them  some- 
thing about  literature  music  artl.stlc  appn'Clatlon.  and  so  forth. 
Oh.  we  can  do  lots  of  thing-  wh^n  we  get  this  money,  and  It  Isn't 
all  fodlshnesa.  TTje  larmers  ase  not  used  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  if  we  get  our  fair  share  of  the  nauonal  income,  if  we  get  to 
the  place  where  the  farmer's  wife  can  live  as  the  city  man's  wife, 
and  his  chilren  can  live  as  the  city  man's  children,  that  makes  It 
a  mighty  different  propoeition.  And  that  Is  what  we  want.  We 
don't  want  farmer  follts  to  be  peasants.  We  don't  want  to  be  a 
peculiar  people.  We  want  to  be  an  integral  part  of  this  great 
Nation.  That  Is  what  we  want,  and  I  think  we  can  work  toward 
that  Ideal  no  matter  which  man  Is  elected.. 

I  read  one  more  paragraph  from  Mr.  Wallace's  speech: 

But  I  want  us  to  go  ahead  also  and  have  some  poliUcai  Ideals. 
Farmers  have  been  kicked  by  both  political  parties  on  occa- 
sions. They  are  treat*<l  very  nicely  for  about  3  months  before 
election.    Right  now — 

He  is  speaking  of  the  campaign  In  the  fall  of  1928,  on 

September  19  of  that  year: 

Right  now  you  are  awfully  popular.  Right  now  they  will  prcwn- 
iBe  you  lots  of  things,  but  how  about  It  a  year  from  now.  when  you 
shove  that  bill  through  Congress? 

Speaking  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill: 

We  do  want  to  develop  some  political  intelligence.  We  dont  want 
foDcs  coming  In  from  the  outside  trying  to  muddy  the  water,  trying 
to  draw  red  herrings  across  the  trail  and  lead  us  off  after  false 
gods.     I  know  tiuit  that  kind  of  thing  has  happened. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anything  that  is  a  red  herring 
across  the  farmer's  trail  it  is  this  farm  bill  in  its  present 
form.  Mr.  Wallace,  before  he  t)ecame  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, warned  those  farmers  against  red-herring  proposi- 
tions that  had  l)een  used  in  the  past.  He  might  have  said 
that  they  would  be  brought  up  in  the  future.  Red  herrings 
have  been  drawn  across  the  farmer's  path  many  times,  and 
the  pending  bill  is  another  one.  The  amendment  on  parity 
payments  is  just  another  little  red  herring  drawn  across  the 
end  of  the  trail  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  simply  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gan  [Mr.  McNahy]  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhiad]  a  question.  I  do  not  know  the  effect  of  this 
measure.    What  is  it  designed  to  accomplish? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhkad]  to  feel  that  I  am  at  aH  cap- 
tious in  this  matter.  I  am  trying,  as  I  think  we  all  are,  to 
apprise  the  farmer  of  what  he  may  expect  in  the  way  of 
return  when  we  are  considering  parity  payments. 

When  the  bill  was  studied,  and  hearings  were  had  in  the 
country,  parity  payments  were  defined,  and  the  schedule  on 
page  21  was  set  forth  so  that  the  farmer  might  see  and 
understand  what  he  would  get  in  excess  of  the  current  aver- 
age price.  The  matter  has  been  discussed  from  time  to  time. 
Two  weeks  ago,  I  think.  I  discussed  the  subject,  and  stated 
that  there  was  an  obligation  upon  the  part  of  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  that  would  pro'vide  for  paying  a  parity  price 
so  long  as  the  declaration  of  policy  remained  as  it  now  is.  I 
called  attention  to  the  language  on  page  10,  which  says  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  parity  prices.  I  then  referred  to  the 
definition  of  parity  prices  and  parity  income.  All  of  those 
things  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  must  be  read,  I  think,  in 
connection  with  section  6  on  page  10.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  BankhxaoI. 
We  are  laboring  along  the  same  line. 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  was  speaking  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  about  the  same  proposition.  He 
asked  me  about  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  the  Senator  probably  is  correct;  and 
it  is  likely  he  can  enlighten  the  Senator  more  than  I  can. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    He  was  not  trying  to  enlighten  me. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  not,  either.  I  am  just  discussing  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  for  which  I  am  not  at  all  responsible. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  If  there  is  any  objection  to  that  declara- 
tion, I  have  no  desire  in  the  world  to  press  it.  It  does  not 
mean  a  thing  in  the  world  except  notifying  the  farmers  that 
"panty  payments"  mean  payments  on  parity;  that  is  all.  It 
is  no  substantive  thing;  and  if  there  is  objection  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chamber — that  is  where  there  is  objection  to  it — 
I  have  no  objection  to  its  ebmination.  If  you  gentlemen  want 
to  resist  it,  I  am  willing  that  it  be  taken  out  even  without  a 
vote.  We  have  done  our  part  to  endeavor  to  notify  the 
farmer  that  that  is  what  the  language  means. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  want  to  see  my  excellent  friend  and 
companion  disturbed.  I  think  we  should  attempt  to  tell  the 
farmer,  and  I  think  we  owe  the  farmer  an  obligation  to  tell 
him.  exactly  the  truth  in  this  matter.  That  is  the  only  inter- 
est I  have  in  the  matter;  and  I  do  not  dismiss  it  as  an  incident 
or  an  argument  because  it  happens  to  be  troublesome. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  this  amendment. 
We  may  be  able  to  improve  upon  it.  The  suggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  is  that  "parity  payments"  mean  payments  to  pro- 
ducers which,  when  added  to  the  market  price  of  the  com- 
modity, afford  the  producer  a  cash  return  for  the  commodity 
at  near  or  equal  to  the  parity  price  of  the  commodity.  The 
Senator's  illustration  was  very  frank  and  very  clear,  and  I 
think  it  is  something  like  this: 

Let  us  say  that  cotton  was  worth  10  cents  a  poimd  and  the 
Secretary  did  not  have  very  much  money;  all  he  had  was 
that  which  he  attempted  to  get  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act,  and  that  was  2  cents  a  pound.  Then  the  farmer  could 
not  expect  more  than  12  cents  a  pound.  If  that  is  what 
it  means,  the  amendment  probably  is  all  right.  I  am  won- 
dering, however,  if  it  fits  into  this  thing  when  we  consider  the 
various  definitions  of  "parity"  and  "parity  pasmients." 

I  am  reading  now  from  page  10,  section  6,  subdivision  (a), 
as  amended: 

Promptly  following  the  close  of  each  marketing  year  for  cotton, 
wheat,  or  corn,  the  Secretary  shall  make  parity  payments  to  farmers 
engaged  In  the  production  of  such  conunodlty  for  market  during 
such  marketing  year,  provided.  In  case  of  wheat  and  com,  the 
farmer  Is  a  cooperator. 

I  think  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  farmer 
must  be  a  cooperator  if  he  raises  wheat  and  com,  but  he 
does  not  have  t3  be  a  cooperator  in  order  to  get  these  benefits 
if  he  raises  cotton. 

Now: 

Such  payment's  shall  be  computed  at  the  parity-payment  rates 
prescribed  In  scliedule  A  of  this  title,  based  on  the  parity  price, 
and  the  relatlonijhlp  of  the  total  supply  to  the  normal  supply,  as 
proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  just  closed. 

I  now  refer  to  page  75,  where  the  bill  provides: 

The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  1st  day  of  each  month  •  •  •, 
ascertain  and  proclaim  the  parity  price  and  the  current  average 
farm  price. 

When  we  read  what  the  Secretary  must  do,  referring  to 
schedule  A,  wl-Jch  sets  forth  what  the  parity  price  is,  can 
he  function  under  that  definition  or  under  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senator?  I  think  we  should  add  there,  if 
we  are  not  going  to  mislead  the  farmer  under  section  5,  the 
words  "notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  6",  so  that 
when  the  fanner  reads  section  6  and  reads  this  definition 
he  will  see  that;  section  6  does  not  mean  anything. 

I  am  offering  that  as  a  suggestion,  because  I  think  it  is 
very,  very  important  that  we  should  let  the  farmer  know 
what  he  may  expect  to  get  in  his  return  when  we  call  this 
an  agricultural  relief  bill.  I  offer  that  as  a  suggestion  to  the 
able  Senator,  v/ho  does  not  seem  to  relish  .suggestions  of  any 
kind,  especiallj  from  a  man  who  does  not  represent  a  cotton 
section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
authors  of  the  bill  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  machinery  of 


the  bill  which  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  farmer  to 
receive,  as  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  bill,  parity 
income,  except  such  machinery  as  will  provnde  for  him.  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  parity  paj-ments. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  is  directing 
that  inquii-y  to  me,  I  should  say  there  is  machinery  in  the 
biU  which  will  provide  the  possibility  of  the  farmer  receiving 
a  parity  income  on  the  commodities  of  com  and  wheat;  but 
that  would  not  necessarily  mean  a  parity  income  to  the 
farmer  on  all  commodities  he  produces.  He  might  not  be 
receiving  a  parity  income  on  other  commodities.  I  feel 
that  so  far  as  those  two  commodities  are  concerned,  the 
possibility  is  provided  in  the  bill  of  obtaining  a  parity  income 
on  them. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     What  about  cotton? 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  title  dealing 
with  cotton. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD,  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  whether  there 
is  any  way  by  which  the  farmer  raising  wheat  and  com  can 
get  parity  income  except  through  parity  payments  in  addi- 
tion to  the  market  price. 

Mr.  McGILL.  It  can  be  accomplished  through  the  pro- 
duction program. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Yes;  I  mean,  through  a  production 
program  which  is  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  parity  price. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  think  that  is  the  only  method  by  which  it 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     That  is  my  understanding  of  the  bill. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  under  those  provisions  of  the  bill, 
the  farmer  has  so  far  to  go  to  get  p-irity  income  that  this 
measure  will  not  give  him  parity  income.  It  evidently  is 
the  temper  of  the  Congress  that  the  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  give  parity  income,  not  only  to  the  wheat  and  the 
corn  and  the  cotton  farmer  but  also  to  other  farmers,  cannot 
be  made.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  is  willing  to  levy  the  nec- 
essary taxes  to  do  that.  In  view  of  that  fact,  is  the  decla- 
ration of  policy  that  parity  income  is  the  aim  of  the  bill 
anything  more  than  a  pious  declaration  of  what  we  think 
ought  to  be  done  in  order  that  the  nonagricultural  popu- 
lation shall  pay  the  farmer  the  cost  of  the  food  which  feeds 
them,  while  denying  him  that  because  we  cannot  afford  it? 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  St^nator  yield? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  E^?en  a  step  in  that  direction  certainly  would 
be  desirable.  If  we  pass  a  bill  which  recognizes  parity  in- 
come as  a  goal,  but  this  year,  because  of  the  temper  of 
Congress,  let  us  say,  there  would  not  be  an  appropriation 
to  make  the  payments  necessary  to  approach  that  goal — yet, 
since  it  is  in  the  nature  of  permanent  legislation,  next  year 
Congress  might  make  a  larger  appropriation. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  make  now  an  appropriation 
which  would  assure  to  the  fanners  parity  payments,  and  I 
am  ready  to  vote  for  it  at  any  time.  I  think  that  is  vastly 
more  important  than  a  technicsd  balancing  of  the  Budget. 
We  recognize,  however,  that  Congress  as  a  whole  must  de- 
termine that  matter;  and  if  they  refuse  to  appropriate 
enough  money  to  pay  parity,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  think  the  declaration  and  the  recognition  by  Con- 
gress that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  parity  of  income,  and 
an  aim  in  that  direction,  even  though  we  may  not  £u:com- 
plish  it  in  this  Congress,  is  still  worth  while  as  a  recognition 
of  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  what  we  will  continue  to  fight 
for  until  we  get  it. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  realize  the  zeal  and  the  integrity 
of  the  two  authors  of  the  biU.  I  consider  that  that  declara- 
tion of  policy — that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  parity  income — 
is  the  sole  virtue  of  the  bill,  because  the  rest  of  it  will  not 
give  parity  income  to  the  farmer,  and  it  may  possibly  give 
a  little  bit  along  that  line,  which,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is 
better  than  nothing. 

We  have  been  experimenting  with  the  farm  problem  for 
5  years.  We  have  been  experimenting  in  an  effort  to  secure 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  national  income.  We  have 
tried,  or  at  least  we  have  said  we  were  trying,  to  give  the 
farmer  a  greater  share,  or  his  just  share,  of  the  national 
income,  to  put  him  on  a  iJarity  with  industry.  I  axn  sure 
it  has  been  done  in  good  faith.    After  a  period  of  5  years. 
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iicwever,  we  l»ve  the  present  unemployment  situation;  we 
have  the  unbalanced  Budget  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
Government.  We  have,  for  instance,  more  to  eat  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  large  Government  exi  cnditures.  but  they  still 
xcmain  to  be  repaid.  They  will  ha  re  to  be  returned  to  the 
TVeasury. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  now  comi  i  to  a  sltnatlon  In  which 
iwe  cannot  temporize  any  longer.  I  say  this  in  all  good 
faith  to  men  who  feel  differently  about  the  matter,  and 
who  are  booest  and  slDcere;  bat  it  ssema  to  me  we  cannot  go 
on  with  temporary  palliatives.  W:  must  attack  this  un^ 
balanced  national  economy  In  a  nore  drastic  manner  and 
with  a  more  drastic  program  in  ore  er  to  avoid  even  a  more 
dangerous  situation  than  that  in  ^hich  we  now  find  our- 
selves. 

I  think  it  would  help  the  sltuath»  tf  the  Congress  and  the 
country  would  realize  that  we  canno'  continue  the  way  we  are 
foiag.  and  woukl  pay  the  price  necissary  to  put  the  farmer 
en  a  basis  of  equality  with  industry  as  to  income,  no  matter 
how  it  is  doxw.  whether  by  restiictiig  monopolistic  practices 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  POPK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point  for  a  question? 

Ur.  SHIP61ZAD.    Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  Just  exactly  what  ivould  the  Senator  from 
Mlnoesota  do  in  order  to  meet  the  situation  more  funda^- 
mentally,  as  he  now  indicates?  What  would  he  do?  I 
might  go  alcng  with  hfan. 

Mr.  SHIPSTKAD.  I  think  it  wculd  help  the  situation  If 
the  CXmgress  and  the  country  wou  d  realize  that  we  cannot 
oontinue  the  way  we  are  going,  ind  would  pay  the  price 
necessary  to  put  the  fanner  on  i.  basis  of  eqiiality  wltih 
hidustry  as  to  income,  no  matter  b  }w  it  is  done,  whether  by 
restricting  monopolistic  i»-actices  cr  otherwise. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  regimentation.  The  regi- 
mentation at  industry  and  the  price  fixing  of  industry  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  putting  the  farmer  in  his  present 
position.  Labor  is  regimented:  everything  is  regimented 
except  the  fainMr. 

I  do  not  like  regimentalian.  lo  give  the  farmer  regl- 
XBeotatlon  is  to  give  him  somethlni  of  the  inane  or  destruc- 
tive policies  which  we  have  been  bllowing  for  the  past  25 
or  30  years  in  permitting  industr]  to  regulate  and  control 
production  and  prices.  So  it  seen  is  to  me  that  no  matter 
what  ve  give  the  famker.  it  Is  a  most  Immediately  taken 
away  tram  him  In  high  prices.  At  the  farmer  gets  a  little 
additional  income,  prices  to  hin:  are  raised.  The  same 
flilBg  is  true  at  the  laborer,  prios  are  raised.  The  regi- 
moitatian  which  has  so  developed  that  It  is  exploiting  the 
imregimented  and  the  unorganisn  is  in  essence  a  fascistlic 
program,  although  it  is  not  ftiitisted  by  the  Government; 
but  it  is  toierated  by  the  GoTemm  int.  I  am  looking  to  the 
raailt.  aoaae  wise  man  said  that  i  tatesmen  must  be  able  to 
anticipate  the  ftrtnre  effect  of  pohc  es  they  inaugurate  today. 
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I  think  we  have  dismally  faJiec 
extent  that  ve  have  failed  to  do 


he  Senator  yield  at  that 


hmiig  urate  and  put  into  effect  pol  des  that  would  keep  the 
economic  ***'¥~^  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  tn  any  country. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will 
point? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Does  the  Senator  adree  with  me  that  starting 
the  protective  system  more  than  1(  0  years  ago  was  granting 
to  a  group  sipecial  privileges  whicl^  bad  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  throwing  our  whole  national 

Mr.  smPeTKAD.    The  Senate^ 


economy  out  of  balance? 
imdoubtedly  is  correct. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  dangeroLis  policies  to  the  farmer. 


of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 


must  sell  in  a  world  market,  whld  i  is  a  cheap  market,  and 
that  pbUcy  made  him  buy  In  a  pr  itectlve  market 

Mr.  POPE.    Since  that  is  the  sit  jaUon,  since  our  nadoital 
urnnnmy  is  out  of  balance,  the  ttnaer  is  not  getting  his 
■hare  of  the  national  income.    He 
other  induatrles. 

That  is  true 


to  do  that;  and  to  the 
that  we  have  failed  to 


producer  of  surplus  and 


is  not  getting  parity  wtth 


Mr.  POFE.  Then,  since  we  cannot  chan.?c  the  present 
situation,  since  we  cannot  reduce'  the  tarifls — I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  an  effort  uniformly  to  re- 
duce tariffs  on  manufactured  products,  cr  tariffs  from  which 
manufacturers  get  a  benefit,  could  not  succeed — are  we  going 
to  let  the  fanner  stay  in  his  present  position,  or  shall  we 
attempt  to  do  for  him  in  one  way  or  another  what  has 
already  been  done  for  industry  as  a  whole,  and  try  to  pull 
him  up  so  as  to  get  him  on  a  parity  with  industry? 

It  seems  to  me  the  question  we  are  facing  is  a  practical 
question. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Yes;  that  is  the  tragedy  of  it.  Of 
coin"se,  special  privilege  is  the  root  of  evil  in  government. 
We  have  not  only  given  to  industry  but  we  have  tolerated, 
on  the  part  of  industry,  special  privilege.  We  have  tolerated 
special  privilege  that  they  themselves  have  usurped,  and  the 
economic  power  used  to  ob'am  special  privilege.  If  we  axe 
going  to  give  special  privilege  to  the  farmer,  if  we  give  it  in 
the  same  proportion  that  industry  and  finance  have  enjoyed 
it,  then  we  eliminate  privilege,  because  we  treat  everyone 
on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  may  interest  the  Senator  to  find  that  those 
who  oppose  doing  this  sort  of  thing  for  the  farmer — ^trying 
to  supplement  his  inccmt-  and  bring  it  up  to  something  like 
parity  with  other  lines  of  industry — are  the  very  persons  who 
represent  industry  which  durmg  all  these  years  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  the  protective  tariff  system.  They  are  gen- 
erally the  ones  who  oppose  any  effort  to  bring  the  farmer 
up  to  parity  with  them.  Has  the  Senator  observed  that 
that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Oh,  of  course,  it  has  been  very  ap- 
parent to  mc  for  n:any  years.  The  trouble  with  our  farm 
legislation  has  been 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Thom.\s  of  Utah  in  the 
chair*.  The  time  of  th*>  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  mry  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  my  time  to  compktf  his  statement? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  thank  the  Gcnatcr.  In  my  opinion. 
Industry  itself  is  suffering  fror.  a  policy  of  scarcity,  and  the 
whole  Nation  Ls  suffering  from  scarcit;-.  The  trouble  with 
farm  legislation  has  been  that  we  have  taken  a  defeatist 
attitude  and  have  been  aatitfied  to  get  whatever  they  were 
willing  to  give  us.  They  have  been  willing  to  give  us  a  little 
something  bettei-  than  notliir.g.  They  have  been  adopting 
a  form  of  policy  not  only  to  df  press  the  farmer  but  to  de- 
press agriculture  and  industry  of  the  Nation  as  well.  They 
would  take  a  man  who  i."  dyn-^  of  starvation  and  say.  "We 
will  give  him  something  to  eat  iO  he  can  live  a  little  longer, 
but  w^  cannot  afford  tc  give  him  enough  to  keep  him  from 
dying."  A  family  who  would  treat  the  breadwinner  of  the 
family  in  that  way,  it  seems  to  me.  may  permit  the  bread- 
winner to  die,  the  man  who  furnishes  them  something  to 
eat,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  him  alive. 

Tliat  is  the  position  taJcen  by  industry  and  those  who  are 
opposed  to  giving  the  farmer  hi3  sh-are  of  the  national  in- 
come and  his  fair  position  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  make  long  speeches  to  point  out 
what  history  shows  has  happened.  If  w^e  will  give  the  mat- 
ter a  little  thought,  we  can  see  the  effect  in  the  country 
today  after  5  years  of  experimentation  with  legislation  to 
help  the  farmer.  We  have  alwaj-s  giv^n  him  something  a 
little  better  than  nothing.  The  farmer  has  tried  to  get 
along  and  tried  to  be  satisfied  with  a  star^-atlon  wage.  The 
country  is  heading  for  a  change.  It  has  been  admitted  since 
1930  that  we  got  into  the  depression  because  of  maladjust- 
ment of  national  Income  and  a  lack  of  balancing  the  budget 
of  the  farmer,  and  as  a  result  everybody  else's  budget  is 
unbalanced. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  One  of  the  surprising 
things  to  me  is  that  those  men  who  benefit  most  from  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  purchasing 
power,  are  those  who  generally  oppose  any  effort  to  obtain 
for  the  fanner  a  place  of  substantial  equality  in  our  economic 
system.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy 
whidi  does  not  recognize  that  It  Is  to  the  beiiefit  of  business- 
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men  and  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  coimtry  to  have  the 
farmer  prosperoiis  and  with  ample  purchasing  power  to  pur- 
chase the  products  which  are  manufactured.  That  short- 
sighted policy  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  the  American  businessmen  are  proba- 
bly the  shrewdest  and  generally  the  most  far-seeing  group 
in  our  coimtry,  tind  yet  they  utterly  fail  to  see  that  point. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  adopted  a  short-sighted  policy, 
one  that  is  boimd  to  work  to  their  detriment,  instead  of  the 
policy  of  encouraging  the  farmer  and  of  furthering  legisla- 
tion to  give  him  equality  with  industry,  which  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  k;nd  of  a  policy  one  would  expect  far-seeing, 
clear-headed  businessmen  to  adopt.  However,  generally  they 
have  adopted  a  contrary  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKT.EY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  what  other 
committee  amendments  have  been  passed  over  that  have  not 
yet  been  acted  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  only  one  is  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  unable  to  speak  because  of  throat  trouble  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  intends  to  offer  his 
amendment  or  not.  He  has  just  indicated  to  me  that  he 
desires  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa fMr.  Thomas]  withdraws  his  amendment. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
slated- 

The  Chief  Clerk.     On  page  77,  between  lines  13  and  14, 

it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  furnish  reproductions  of  such  aerial  or 
other  photographs,  mosaics,  and  maps  as  have  been  obtained  In 
connection  with  ttie  authorized  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  farmers  and  governmental  agencies  at  the  estimated 
cost  of  furnishing  such  reproductions,  and  to  persons  other  than 
farmers  at  such  prices  (not  less  than  estimated  cost  of  furnishing 
such  reproductions)  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  the  money 
received  from  such  sales  to  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  charged  with  the  cost  of  making  such 
reproductions.  This  provision  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  to  make  other  disposition  of  such  or  similar  materials 
under  any  other  provisions  of  existing  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  questicm  is  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  the  dairy 
amendment  which  has  been  referred  to  a  number  of  times 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  does  that, 
will  he  yield  to  enable  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  3^1  eld  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DUFFY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Dleterlch 

La  Folletta 

Pope 

Andrews 

Donahey 

Lee 

Radcllffe 

Ash\irst 

Duffy 

Lodge 

Reynolds 

Austin 

Ellender 

Logan 

Russell 

Bailey 

Frazler 

Lonergan 

Schwartz 

Bankhead 

George 

Lundeen 

Schwenenbar.h 

Barkley 

Gerry 

McAdoo 

Sheppard 

Bilbo 

Gibson 

McCarran 

Shlpstead 

Bone 

Gillette 

McGlIl 

Smathers 

Borah 

Glass 

McKellar 

Smith 

Bridges 

Graves 

McNary 

Stelwer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Green 

Maloney 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Brown,  N.  H. 

Guffey 

Miller 

Thomas.  Utah 

Bulkley 

Hale 

Mlnton 

Town  send 

Bulow 

Harrison 

Moore 

Truman 

Burke 

Hatch 

Murray 

Ty  dings 

Byrd 

Hayden 

Neely 

Vandenberg 

Byrnes 

Herring 

Norris 

Van  Nuys 

Capper 

Hitchcock 

Nye 

VCagner 

Chavez 

Holt 

O'Mtthoney 

Walsh 

Oonnally 

Johnson.  CUlf . 

Overton 

Wheeler 

Cope  land 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

White 

Davis 

King 

Fittxnan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ninety-one  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.  A  quorum  is  present.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope]  has  offered  an  amendment, 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  proper  place  in  the  biU,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  a  new  section,  section  66,  as  follows: 

Sec.  66.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
income  of  producers  of  livestock  or  livestock  products  in  any  area 
from  such  sources  Is  being  adversely  affected  by  Increases  in  the 
supply  for  market  of  livestock  or  livestock  products  arising  as  a 
result  of  programs  carried  out  under  this  act,  or  under  sections 
7  to  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  he 
shall  make  an  investigation  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  such 
facts.  If  upon  Investigation  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  income 
of  producers  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  any  area  from 
such  sources  is  being  adversely  affected  by  such  Increases,  he  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  make  such  provisions  under  adjustment 
contracts  or  other  offers  as  he  determines  may  be  required  with 
respect  to  the  growing  of  conserving  crops  which  he  finds  necessary 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  producers  cf  livestock  or  livestock 
products  in  the  affected  area,  and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  expressly  reserved  In  all  adjustment 
contracts  or  other  offers. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  submit  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  BARKT.EY.  Have  we  now  disposed  of  all  amend- 
ments passed  over,  or  is  this  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment passed  over,  or  is  it  an  amendment  to  the  text? 

Mr.  POPE.    It  is  a  new  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Then  we  have  disposed  of  all  amend- 
ments passed  over? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  amendments  passed  over 
have  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Are  amendments  to  the  text  now  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    "Hiey  are  In  order. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  CMahonxy]  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
original  amendment  which  I  had  offered.  The  amendment 
which  has  .iust  been  read  by  the  clerk  is  a  combination  of 
the  amendment  which  I  sent  to  the  desk  yesterday  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  am 
authorized  to  say,  as  he  will  imdoubtedly  say  for  himself 
later,  that  this  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  him. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  several  times  during  the  discussion 
of  the  bill  both  Senators  from  Wyoming  raised  a  question 
With  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  bill  on  livestock.  Of 
course,  at  different  times  those  interested  particularly  in 
dairying  have  raised  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
operations  of  the  bill  upon  the  dairy  industry. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Copeland]  has  offered 
two  or  three  amendments  relating  to  the  matter  of  silage. 
Those  are  satisfactory  to  the  authors  of  the  bill,  and  those 
amendments,  together  with  the  amendment  which  I  now 
offer,  it  seems  to  me,  afford  dairying  very  ample  protection. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  the  amendments  which 
I  offered  have  already  been  adopted  by  the  Senate, 

Mr.  POPE.    They  have  been. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  do  the  words  "or  other 
offers"  contained  in  the  proposed  amendment  refer  to  offers 
under  the  existing  law,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act? 

Mr.  POPE.  Yes.  So  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
dairy  interests  are  being  adversely  affected,  he  may  make 
such  provisions  in  the  contract  as  will  tend  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  is  this  a  farm  bill  or  a 
dairy  bill? 

Mr.  POPE.    It  is  a  farm  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    It  is  a  farm  bill  to  help  the  farmer. 

Mr.  POPE.  It  will  help  the  fanner,  but  some  of  the  dairy 
people  indicate  it  may  have  some  adverse  effect  upon  the 
dairy  industry;   and,  besides,  I  think  dairying  is  farming. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Let  me  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  w^hether  the  Senator  from  Texas  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  is  a  dairy  farmer  Is  a  farmer. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  from  Texas  appears  to  be 
occupied. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 
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Mr.  POPE.    Without  any  dcxibt   he  Senator  from  Texas 


does  think  that  a  dairy  farmer  is  a 


naturally  be  interested  in  a  farm  bi  L 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.    I  do  not  thinf  he  is  the  only  tajxaa 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  8CHWELLENBACH.    I  do 

tends  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  the 


vin    the   Senator 
term  "UTestock"? 


from 
Does 


ik)ft  beUeve  anyone  con- 
mly  farmer  on  the  faae 
of  the  earth,  but  certainly  this  bod  f  la  «ititled  to  consida' 
the  problenu  of  the  dairy  farmer,  wA  I  personally  do  not 
Tcry  much  Bke  the  idea  of  criticlzli  g  the  fact  that  those  of 
us  who  represent  States  In  which  da  rylng  is  of  Interest  have 
some  desire  to  protect  the  dairy  f  azper  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  fazToers  of  the  country. 

BCr.  BRXDOES.  Mr.  President. 
Idaho  eiqjlain  the  meaning  of  the 
tt  Indode  poultry,  for  example? 

Mr.  POPE.  It  does  not.  tivestodk  docs  not  Include  poul- 
try, and  the  term  "poultry"  was  stricken  from  the  iHll  earlier 
In  the  coDstderadon  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  May  I  a^k  the  Sckiator  from  Idaho,  as  the 
framer  of  the  bill,  why  it  was  stricki  n  out? 

Mr.  POPE.  It  was  stricken  ou;  upon  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Venna  it,  to  which  I  Interposed 
no  otUectkm.  for  the  reascxi  that  at 
feed  constmved  by  poultry  would  nqt 
the  administration  of  the  law 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Of  eouTK.  tt  woiAd  be  a  very  serious  item 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  fiom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  poultry  farmers  of  this  country. 

I  think  we  have  completely  lost  sii  ht  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  48  States  in  the  Union  and  thei ;  are  some  dairy  farmers 
and  some  poultry  farmers  and  otheijs  who  deserve  considera 
tlcm.  I  am  surprised  at  the  sugges 
Texas  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  not  a 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  POPE.    I  can  the  attention 
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real  farmer,  and  would 


a  whole  the  amount  of 
be  a  serious  matter  tn 


ion  of  the  Senator  from 
farmer. 


the  Senator  to  the  fact 
conserving  crops.  Poul- 
hay  to  the  same  extent 


.,  will  the  Senator  from 


that  poultry  generally  does  not  eat 

try  does  not  usually  eat  grass  and 

that  it  eats  com  and  wheat,  which  4re  dealt  with  specifically 

In  thebilL 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  we  oug)it  to  take  in  the  whole 
picture. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mr.  Presiden 
Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  POPE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SHIPSTKAD.  I  take  it  the  Senator's  intention  in  the 
amendment  is  to  prevent  the  dairy  f  uma  from  having  forced 
upon  him  a  competition  which  he  dc  es  not  now  tmve  or  suffer 
by  preventing  people  not  now  cngag  id  in  dairying  from  turn- 
ing to  the  dairy  business  and  the  feeding  of  stock  on  soil- 
oooaervlng  acres.   Is  that  the  purpo  ie? 

Mr.  POPS.  That  is  the  purpose  <  f  the  amendment.  lam 
rtrj  frank  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  to 
otboi,  that  the  records  of  artmlnist  ration  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  and  the  Soil  Cons  urvaU<m  Act  do  not  bear 
out  the  theory  that  when  their  ma  es  are  curtailed  and  the 
prices  of  their  products  go  up  finners  go  into  dairying. 
When  the  amendment  of  the  Sena  or  from  Oregon  shall  be 
presented  I  will  give  the  flgmee  to  prove  that  statement. 

Ihe  theory  that  when  acxes  weie  curtailed,  which  would 
usually  result  in  an  Increaaed  price,  and  those  acres  put  into 
CQOBerving  crops,  which  would  caoae  the  farmer  to  go  into  the 
dairy  bostness.  s^  Increase  dairy  I  erds  in  comiietition  with 
those  engaged  in  daizyiztf.  does  not  hivpen.  As  a  matter  of 
expenence,  under  the  Agricaltaral  i  djustment  Act  the  oppo- 
site has  occurred,  which  I  shall  arphawsr  in  the  event  the 


Senator  from  Oregon  shall  offer  the 
notice  he  tnteods  to  present. 

At  this  point,  however,  to  relieve  the  fears  of  those  who  do 
think  that  the  Increaae  of  aollHXttia  irrtng  acres  will  increase 
canpetnJcn  in  title  dairy  bosineBB.  ^e  vlH  give  the  Secretary 
to  deal  with  that  sttnatfan. 
Mr.  SHIPSTKAD.  I  take  tt  thatlthe  Senator  is  sospicknia 
that  sodi  a  thing  might  occur.  "^  ^ould  it  not  be  better  to 
an  ■mnMliiriit  tn  the  form  of  a  preventtve.  rather 


ammrtniffPt  he  has  given 


than  in  the  form  of  a  cure  which  may  be  found  necessary 
after  the  fact? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  have  no  su.spicions  in  that  respect.  There 
are  those  here  who  do.  and  who  dr-sire  at  least  to  have  that 
protection,  and  I  can  see  no  harm  in  adopting  "such  a  pro- 
vision as  that,  so  that  if  compeLition  should  increase  by  rea- 
son of  these  diverted  acres,  there  would  be  a  way  to  deal 
with  the  matter. 

I  say  again  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  which  did  curtail  acres,  just 
exactly  the  opposite  happened.  The  people  who  plant  corn 
and  wheat  and  cotton  will  continue  to  plant  it  if  the  price 
is  up.  but  when  the  price  goes  down  whi'^h  is  a  result  of  in- 
creased acreage  and  increased  supply,  the  records  show  just 
as  clearly  as  the  noonday  sun  that  people  po  into  the  dairy 
business  in  order  to  sijpplement  their  income,  ship  out  more 
dairy  products,  and  really  do  enter  into  competition  with 
established  aarrj'  interests.  Those  are  the  facts  as,  I  will 
show  at  the  proper  time  to  prove  the  point. 

Mr.  6HIPSTEAD.  Mr  Pre.sident.  the  Senator  does  not 
mean  to  state  that  the  farmers  raise  wheat  and  com  when 
prices  are  high  on  soil -conservation  acres? 

Mr.  POPE.  No:  I  mean  to  say  that  when  the  price  is 
high  it  generally  means  a  balanced  production  and  less 
acreage,  or  a  smaller  supply  of  the  commodity,  If  reducing 
acres  brings  about  that  result,  which  means  increased  prices 
for  the  commodity,  then  farmers  will  not  go  into  the  dairy 
business. 

Mr.  SKLPSTEAD.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  they 
make  so  much  money  that  they  do  not  bother  about  it? 

Mr.  POPE.  That  may  not  be  true,  but  they  can  make 
more  money  generally  in  raising  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  at 
fair  prices  than  they  can  by  dairying.  Otherwise  they  would 
have  been  in  the  dairying  business  l)efore. 

Mr.  SHIPSTE.\D.  I  understand  this  amendment  refers  to 
soil -conservation  acres. 

Mr.  POPE.  Those  acres  which  have  been  diverted  to  soil- 
conserving  crops. 

Mr.  SHIPSTKAD.  It  seems  to  me  tliere  should  be  an 
amendment  to  prevent  anything  of  the  kind  that  is  feared 
happening.  The  dairy  farmer  has  no  protection  in  the  blU 
unless  he  gets  the  protection  no-;^  sought.  If  the  price  of 
wheat  goes  up,  the  price  will  be  raised  on  middlings  and  bran, 
things  which  the  farmer  feeds  his  cows,  and  he  will  suffer 
that  handicap. 

Mr.  0*MAHONEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  POPE.  Unless  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  desires  to 
ask  me  a  question,  I  will  yield  the  flcor  to  him. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  was  merely  about  to  reply  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  amendment  which  has  ju^t  been  offered  will, 
I  think,  indicate  to  the  Senator  that  there  is  at  least  a 
suggestion  of  a  preventive  in  the  concluding  phrase  of  the 
amendment.  Perhaps  the  Senator  would  better  take  the 
copy  I  have  instead  of  the  one  which  was  sent  forward. 

The  concluding  provision  of  the  amendment  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to  make  these  modifications 
shall  be  expressly  reserved  in  the  contract  which  is  signed 
by  erery  cooperator.  Each  coopcrator,  therefore,  will  know 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  law  that  if  the  diverted  acre- 
age is  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  commodities  which 
are  not  directly  l)enefited  by  the  act,  provision  will  be  made 
to  protect  the  producers  of  livestock  and  of  livestock  prod- 
ucts from  that  increase.  This  is  much  broader  than  merely 
protecting  the  dairy  interests.  It  is  intended  to  protect  the 
hvestock  Industry,  that  Is  to  say.  the  raising  of  cattle  anfi 
sheep  upon  the  range. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  those  of  us  who  drafted  the  amend- 
ment that  in  all  the  circumstances  it  probably  would  be 
the  most  ^ective  way  of  handling  that  matter,  because  if 
we  should  authorize  or  direct  or  command  the  Secretary 
to  supervise  the  immediate  activities  of  every  cooi>erator 
it  would  probably  require  the  employment  of  an  army  of 
agents  so  great  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
enfcrce  the  act,  and  if  it  were  enforced,  it  would  produce 
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a  degree  of  regimentation  far  beyond  that  which  is  provided 
for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  we  have 
enough  of  such  an  army  now  so  that  they  could  carry  this, 
too,  without  a  new  draft? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  attach  much 
importance  to  the  provisions  referred  to  by  the  Senator. 
That  is  at  the  end  of  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  It  says  the  Secretary  may  include  in  the  con- 
tract a  provision  that  there  shall  be  some  control  over  di- 
verted acres,  but  the  Senator  must  know  that  adjustment 
contracts  are  limited  to  the  producers  of  corn  and  wheat, 
and  have  no  relation  whatsoever  to  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
rice. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  applies,  of  course,  to  offers  as  well 
as  to  contracts,  and  the  language  is  that  this  right  shall  be 
expressly  reserved  in  the  contract  or  in  the  offer;  so  that 
there  can  be  no  jjossible  doubt  what  the  intention  is. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  general  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  with  respect  to  the  end  to  be  served,  but  I 
feel  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very  difiBcult  task  at  best,  and  that 
the  object  is  much  more  likely  to  be  achieved  in  this  manner 
than  by  any  that  has  yet  been  suggested. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  as  I  understand,  was  that  the  acres  which  have  been 
diverted  were  not,  under  the  Triple  A,  used  for  the  purjxjse  of 
the  maintenance  of  dairy  cattle,  and  that  therefore  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  amendment.  If  it  is  true  that  they 
were  not  so  used,  what  danger  is  there  in  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  which  expressly  provides  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  to  require  such  provision  in  the  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  asked  that  question, 
which,  of  course,  anticipates  an  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  I  imderstand,  expects  to  offer.  In  that 
amendment  it  is  provided  that  payments  shall  be — 

Conditioned  upon  the  utilization  of  the  land  with  respect  to 
which  such  payment  Is  made,  so  that  soll-bulldlng  and  soil-con- 
serving crops  planted  or  produced  on  lands  normally  used  for  the 
production  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  or  field  com  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  conserving  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

In  other  words,  it  means  that  if  cattle  or  poultry  feed  upon 
these  acres  that  have  been  diverted  and  are  presumably  in 
soil-conserving  crops — if  they  stray  and  feed  upon  them,  then 
the  housewife  cannot  sell  a  dozen  eggs  and  cannot  sell  the 
products  of  the  cattle  without  foregoing  the  right  to  these 
soil-conservation  paj-ments. 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  this  bill  I  have  tried  to  be 
entirely  reasonable  in  this  matter  of  regulating  the  farmer. 
If  this  sort  of  an  amendment,  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  McNary],  were  to  be  adopted  it  would  require 
the  Secretary  completely  to  police  every  farm,  for  the  reason 
that  if  a  chicken  strayed  over  and  scratched  in  the  ground 
being  cultivated  to  these  soil-conserving  acres,  or  if  cattle 
escaped  and  wandered  over  into  these  lands,  then  the  Secre- 
tary must  know  it  and  refuse  to  make  payments. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  POPE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  stated  a  moment  ago  that 
these  acres  taken  out  of  the  production  of  wheat  and  com 
were  put  in  non-soil-depleting  crops,  such  as  hay,  grass, 
clover,  alfalfa,  and  what  not. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  And  from  these  fields  put  in  non-soil- 
depleting  crops,  such  as  hay,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  what  not, 
can  the  Senator  tell  whether  or  not  the  crop — that  is,  the 
cutting  of  the  hay  or  the  cutting  of  the  alfalfa — was  used  to 
increase  the  dairy  herd? 


Mr.  POPE.  It  cannot  be  done.  That  is  just  the  point  I  am 
making. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Then  how  could  the  Senator  say  that  It 
had  been  the  experience  imder  the  A.  A.  A.,  for  example,  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  that  fields  heretofore  planted  in 
com  or  wheat  and  under  those  acts  planted  in  nonsoil- 
depleting  crops  did  not  increase  the  dairy  business? 

Mr.  POPE.  Because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not.  It  was 
tised  by  th(;  farmer  in  home  consumption  and  used  in  various 
other  ways.  It  was  disclosed  that  the  production  of  milk  and 
milk  products  actually  decreased,  or  at  any  rate  the  shipments 
of  those  products  decreased,  during  the  operation  of  the  old 
Agrictiltural  Adjustment  Act. 

For  instance,  in  the  States  where  wheat  farmers  could  most 
easily  shift  to  dairy  products — Minnesota.  Iowa,  Mi.ssouri, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  North  Dakota — the  production  of  milk 
decreased  from  27,000.000.000  pounds  to  twenty-four  and  one- 
half  billion  pounds  from  1933  to  1937. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Was  not  some  of  that  land  in  the  drought 
area? 

Mr.  POPE.    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  reduction  was  due  to  the  fact  that  not  only  were 
some  of  these  farms  in  the  drought  area,  but  the  feed  supply 
in  that  immediate  area  which  would  reflect  itself  in  freight 
rates  likewise  contributed  to  a  reduction  in  the  production  of 
milk. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  us  take  States  outside  of  the  drought  area. 
The  cotton  farmers  were  similarly  driven  into  increased  com- 
petition with  northern  dairymen  with  cotton  prices  declining, 
but  this  competition  eased  when  co'ton  prices  advanced. 
Following  is  a  table  showing  the  butttr  shipments  from  the 
seven  cotton  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Georgria  to  markets  in  New 
York.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  let  me  give  the  Senator  an 
observation,  of  course,  confined  to  a  small  territory. 

Mr.  POPE.    Let  me  finish  my  answer. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  can  make 
his  answer  without  his  covering  the  point  I  am  now  going 
to  raise.  I  have  watched  a  good  many  fields  which  were 
formerly  planted  in  .soil-depleting  crops  and  thereafter 
planted  in  *non-soil-depleting  crops,  such  as  hay.  grass, 
alfalfa,  and  so  forth.  There  has  been  an  enormous  harvest 
of  hay  and  alfalfa  in  that  area,  which  in  turn  has  brought 
down  the  price  of  hay  and  alfalfa  in  that  area,  which  in 
turn  has  encouraged  farmers  with  small  herds  or  no  herds 
to  go  into  the  dairy  business,  because  feed  has  been  plenti- 
ful. I  am  not  criticizing  the  evolution  of  the  program,  but 
I  am  pointing  out  that  the  net  result  is  that  you  encourage 
dairy  farmers  to  increase  their  herds  and  others  to  go  into 
the  dairy  business. 

Mr.  POPE.  First,  let  me  answer  the  Senator  in  this  way: 
We  heard  no  less  than  a  dozen  witnesses,  as  I  recall,  at 
New  York  on  that  very  p>oint.  They  raised  the  question  and 
suggested  that  these  curtailment  programs  and  the  diversion 
of  acres  to  the  soil-conserving  crops  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  dairying.  Then  I  asked  each  one  separately  if 
that  effect  had  been  noticeable  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  and  everyone  said,  "No:  it  did  not  happen." 
That  immediately  raised  my  interest,  so  I  decided  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  see  what  the  figures  were  with  reference 
to  that. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    How  about  the  soil  conservation? 

Mr.  POPE.  The  soil  conservation  was  the  same.  They 
had  observed  no  adverse  effect  at  all  under  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act.  I  want  to  challenge  anyone  now  to  find  one 
witness  who  will  testify  that  in  actual  fact  it  ever  has 
affected  his  dairy  interests.  There  will  be  talk  about  it; 
there  will  be  fears  expressed:  but  not  one  witness  who  was 
asked  about  it  said  that  it  affected  his  dairy  interests. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield- 


t 
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fact  that  all  the  Agricul- 


Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.     la  !t  not  a 

tairal  Adjustment  Act  contracts  hac  a  provision  in  them  pre- 
venting the  person  who  signed  the  contract  from  producing 
nationally  sold  commodities,  and  vas  there  not  a  provisian, 
not  quite  as  stringent,  but  somevhat  similar,  and  seeking 
the  same  objective,  in  the  so-canejd  Bankhead  Cotton  Act? 
Is  not  that  the  reason  why.  under 
ator  has  been  discussing,  there  wu 


other  commodities  that  the  Senator  has  referred  to? 

Mr.  POPE.  I  will  say  that  there  was  a  provision  along  the 
line  of  that  mentioned  by  the  Sena  tor  from  Wisconsin.  But 
that  ia  the  provision  that  we  pr(jpoae  to  make  under  the 
amendment  I  have  offered. 

Let  me  go  on  and  complete  the 
moment  ago.         

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    I  do  not 
Senator's  time,  but  I  submit  tbiX  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  providing  spec  Qcally  In  a  contract  that 
the  person  Hgning  it  shall  not  dc  a  certain  thing,  and  th 
amendment  which  the  Senator  tiom  Idaho  and  the  Sena 
tor   from   Wyoming   have  propo^,   which   provides   that 
there  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
at  some  later  date.  If  the  Secretary 

ntlsfaction,  that  he  may  then  prcpeed  to  incorporate  some- 
thing in  the  contract. 

Mr.  POPE.    I  wish  to  give  aonu 


the  statement  I  made  a  few  minites  ago,  that  during  the 


time  of  decline  in  prices  of  com. 


ot  the  other  comnKMlities,  that  is  I  be  time  when  the  farmers 
go  into  the  dairying  business,  anij 
up  on  those  commodities  they  staj 


l^)r  instance,  in  1928,  cotton  Mia  16.8  cents  a  pound  oa 
an  average  during  the  year,  'liere  was  produced  and 
shipped  11.813.000  pounds  of  butt  t  from  the  States  I  men- 
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these  programs  the  Sen- 
not  the  increase  in  these 


statement  that  I  made  a 
wish  to  trespass  on  the 


figures  with  reference  to 


cotton,  or  wheat,  or  any 


that  when  the  price  goes 
out  of  the  dairy  business. 


Southern  States — and  in 
to  9>4  cents  a  pound,  and 


a 
butter 


of  cotton  went  up  to  6.5 
Then  you  had 


tioned  a  while  ago— a  number  ot 

1931  the  price  of  cotton  went  dowi  _ 

that  year  there  were  12,476,000  po  imds  of  butter  shipped. 

In  1932  the  iMlce  of  cotton  vent  down  to  5.7  cents 
pound.     That  year  there  was  14,072,000  pounds  of 
shipped  out  of  those  Southern  St^es  to  these  large  central 
mailcets. 

Let  us  go  on.    In  1033  the  prlc  i 
ceaats  a  pound  from  6.7  cents  the  ]  ear  before 
practically  the  same  1 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (lb.  Thomas  of  Utah  in  the 
chair) .  The  time  d  the  Senator  !rom  Idaho  on  the  amend- 
ment has  expired. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  wlQ  take  ttane  on  the  bill  I  have  not  taken 
any  t*wM>  (m  the  biQ.  and  I  shouli  i  like  to  finish  this  matter 
vrtiile  I  am  at  It  In  1833  we  ha  1  about  the  same  amount. 
14.429,000  poonds  of  butter  shlpied  from  those  States. 

Let  us  kx)k  at  1834.  when  tht  price  of  cotton  went  up 
to  10  J  cents.  Tbe  shipment  of  ( airy  products  or  of  butter 
went  down  to  6.645,000  pounds  £i  am  14.429.000  pounds. 

Tte  next  year  tbe  price  of  cott  on  went  up  a  Uttle  hitter, 
m  1936  It  went  to  12.4  cents  a  pi  nind.  AimI  the  dairy  ship- 
ments decreased  to  ft,M0.00O  pou  kIb. 

m  1836  eottoD  went  down  tron  12.4  cents  a  pound  to  11.1 
cants  a  pound,  and  then  the  dilx  ment  of  butts*  went  up  to 
8.480.000  pounds. 

Tliat  can  be  followed  through  In  the  matter  of  wheat  or 
com  or  eoUon,  and  tbt  flfares  ataaoiutely  demonstate  the 
podU  I  have  made. 

Let  me  ftve  the  Senate  nme  dita  with  reference  to  wheat 
to  show  how  that  works.    Ih  the 

a  few  minutee  to,  Mlnneeota, . 

Kansas,  and  North  Dakota,  the  p  odncfeion  of  milk  decreased 
from  1833  to  1837  tram  27,000.00 1,000  to  twenty-four  and  a 
half  billion  pounds.  Tliat  was  Jbe  very  time  when  acres 
were  being  reduced  ander  the  A  Erieuttoral  Adjustment  Act 
and  the  Sou  Conaervation  Act.  T 

Let  us  take  the  eotton  farmer  keneraDy.  In  1833  to  1938. 
Inclusive,  milk  prodoctkm  increaied  a  little  In  each  of  the 
foDowing   Btatea:  Texas,   Alabaioa,    MlwiwliiU,    Arkansas. 


States  which  I  mentioned 
Iowa.  Mlsaonrl.  Netnuska, 


Tennessee.  Loolslazui,  Florida,  1  crth  CaroUna,  and  South 
Camlina.    It  decreaaed  a  little   n  Qecrftak  Kentucky,  and 


Oklahoma.  The  little  increase  in  some  of  the  States  about 
equaled  the  decreasf^  in  other  States.  For  the  South  Central 
group  of  States  preliminary  figures  Indicate  a  possible  in- 
crease for  1937.  but  from  1933  to  1936  there  wa.s  a  net  de- 
crease from   14.394  000.000  pound:-  to  14.209.000.000  pounds.  \ 

Under  these  curtailment  prograjns,  if  you  please,  there  was 
a  reduction  in  those  States, 

The  p.-elimimry  fiE^ur'-s  for  the  South  Central  region  for 
1937  is  14,850  QUO  COO  pounds.  Tliis  indicates  that  the  in- 
crease of  456.000.000  pounds  for  the  entire  southern  region 
is  less  than  half  the  increase  for  the  single  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Interesting  thing  Is  that  under  the  operation  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  increases  are  found  In  those 
purely  dairy  States.  Take,  for  instance,  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. Let  me  give  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  this 
statement  again.  This  indicated  Increase  of  456,000,000 
pounds  for  the  entire  southern  region  is  less  than  half  the 
increase  for  the  single  State  of  Wisconsin  during  that  period, 
and  only  about  one-half  of  the  increase  in  the  North  At- 
lantic region.  As  will  be  shown  later,  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  of  dairy  shipments  to  the  big  eastern  markets, 
that  is,  less  competition  with  northern  dairymen. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  com  farmers.  Since  the 
A.  A.  A.  the  com  farmers  have  not  Increased  the  competition 
with  dair>'men.  Note  this:  Since  1933.  when  the  curtailment 
programs  have  been  In  effect,  milk  production  has  decreased 
In  the  States  of  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska.  Kansas.  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  An  increase  has 
occurred  In  Ohio  alone  of  all  the  Cora  Belt  States. 

A  shift  from  feed  grain  to  pasture  materially  reduces  the 
production  of  feed  in  terms  of  total  digestible  nutrients. 
The  lands  taken  out  of  cotton  reduce  the  production  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  cake. 

Now.  get  the  point:  Putting  these  lands  Into  legumes  and 
grrass  actually  does  not  increase  the  food  to  the  cattle.  It 
decreases  it  as  a  whole,  because  the  com,  the  wheat,  and  the 
cottonseed-meal  cake  actually  furnish  more  food  value  than 
the  crops  Into  which  the  diverted  acres  are  put.  Hence 
while  the  jM-ogram  might  in  some  cases  lead  to  increases  in 
cattle  numbers  it  does  not  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  total 
production  either  of  beef  or  of  dairy  products. 

After  carefully  studying  the  changes  in  fanning  which 
would  be  encouraged  by  the  farm  programs,  and  balancing 
off  the  different  factors  against  each  other,  the  Bureau  <A 
Agricultural  Economics  has  come  to  a  conclusion  directly 
contradictory  to  the  philosophy  of  the  amendment  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  referred  and  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  referred  a  few  minutes  ago. 

In  the  period  of  decline  smd  collapse  of  wheat  prices — 
that  is.  1929-33 — milk  production  jumped  In  Important  wheat 
States  as  follows: 
North  Dakota  increased  203.000.000  potmds. 
Idaho  increased  124.000.000  pounds. 

Mind  you,  that  was  Kt  the  time  of  decline  In  the  price  of 
wheat. 
Texas  jumped  292,000.000  pounds. 
Oklahoma  jimiped  272,000.000  pounds. 
Kansas  jumped  nearly  half  a  million  pounds. 
When  the  parices  were  low  and  surrduses  were  great,  that 
was  the  result. 

In  the  same  period,  when  falling  com  prices  forced  com 
growers  to  milk  cows,  milk  production  increased  substantially 
in  the  Com  Belt  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois.  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kansas. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  POPE.    Just  let  me  finish  the  sentence.    In  these 
States  alone  the  annusd  production  of  milk  jimiped  more 
than  2.000,000.000  pounds  In  this  period,  because  com  grow- 
ers were  compelled  by  low  prices  to  turn  to  dairying  for  sup- 
plemental income. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  ft.<MiTniTig  that  the  omclusions 
Off  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  are  accurate,  and  that  that  is  the  case,  why  should 
the  Department  object  to  an  arbitrary  provisiaQ  In  the  con- 
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trac'  so  a.^  to  settle  this  question,  just  put  it  at  rest  and 
repose  right  now? 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  adopting  the  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  It  merely  accomplishes 
what  the  Senator  says  is  an  actual  fact.  Why  leave  it  to 
conjecture?  The  amendment  the  Senator  has  offered 
merely  allows  the  Secretary  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it.  as  he  sees 
fit;  and  I  do  not  like  that  sort  of  a  provision. 

Mr.  POPE.  That  is  a  very  fair  question.  Now  let  us  see 
what  the  amendment  does  propose  to  do. 

The  amendment  to  which  the  Senator  from  Washington 
referred  would  call  for  a  degree  of  regulation  and  policing 
not  contemplated  by  any  other  provision  in  the  entire  oill. 
There  is  the  utmost  inconsistency  in  proposing  the  McNary 
amendment  while  criticizing  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
Involves  regimentation.  The  amendment  would  necessitate 
inquiry  to  determine  the  use  finally  made  of  products  such 
as  milk  and  butter  from  animals  and  eggs  from  chickens 
grazed  or  fed  on  forage  from  particular  fields.  A  multiplic- 
ity of  regulations  would  be  needed  to  assure  that  animals 
cr  poultry  producing  milk  or  eggs  for  sale  were  kept  out  of 
certain  fields  and  not  fed  on  forage  from  those  fields.  Such 
regulations  would  tend  to  break  down  the  administration  of 
the  farm  program  in  all  regions. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Norms]  pointed  out 
when  substantially  this  amendment  was  before  the  Senate 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  in  1936.  there  is  real  danger  here  of 
running  counter  to  the  Hoosac  Mills  decision,  because,  as 
the  Senator  from  Greorgia  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  pro- 
posal does  go  into  a  high  degree  of  supervision  and  regi- 
mentation, if  we  want  to  call  it  that,  in  connection  with 
the  u.se  of  the  diverted  acres. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  POPE.     Just  a  moment.     Just  imagine  this: 

A  housewife  goes  to  town  and  sells  a  dozen  eggs.  The 
Secretary,  through  one  of  his  agents,  learns  that  one  of  her 
chickens  got  over  and  scratched  a  little  in  these  acres,  and 
laid  some  eggs,  and  they  were  among  the  eggs  that  were 
sold.  Under  the  amendment  to  which  I  have  referred,  soil- 
conservation  payments  would  be  denied  to  that  family. 

Take  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  a  cow.  Some  night 
an  old  cow  breaks  down  the  fence  and  gets  over  into  a  field 
of  diverted  land,  and  grazes  there  for  a  few  hours  before  the 
farmer  can  get  her  out.  Then  if  the  Secretary,  or  whoever 
may  be  on  the  spot  looking  for  such  violations  as  that,  finds 
that  out,  he  has  no  alternative  than  to  deny  soil-con- 
servation payments. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  POPE.    Let  me  go  on. 

For  one,  let  me  say  that  I  did  not  favor  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yesterday,  whereby  under  this 
bill  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  very  household  and 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  individual  farmer.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  provision  of  that  kind  should  be  put  into  the  bill  in 
connection  with  any  dairy  amendment.  I  do  not  want  it 
to  be  necessary  to  send  an  agent  out  to  watch  every  farmer 
to  see  whether  or  not  a  hen  got  over  the  fence  into  another 
field,  or  a  cow  happened  to  jump  the  fence  and  stay  over 
there  a  few  hours,  and,  upon  finding  that  out,  to  deny  bene- 
fits. Besides,  no  administration  could  carry  such  a  provi- 
sion as  that  into  effect. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  there  is  no  regulation  in  this 
bill.  This  bill  is  regulation  in  a  superheterodyne  sort  of 
style.  As  for  policing,  I  doubt  If  the  United  States  Senate 
ever  had  before  it  a  bill,  certainly  In  my  time  here,  which 
calls  for  much  more  regulation  than  this  bill,  and  I  think 
most  men  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  will  agree  with  me. 
I  doubt  if  they  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  reached  about  it;  but  he  says  he  does  not  want  the 
Secretary  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  regulating  these 
matters. 


What  does  this  language  mean? — 


He  shall  •  •  •  ir.ake  such  provisions  •  •  •  as  he  drtcr- 
mmos  may  be  required  with  rct^pect  to  the  growing  of  cor.-ervlng 
crops. 

Is  that  just  a  sort  of  a  fake  and  a  fraud,  lanpu:\^e  to 
deceive  us  or  to  give  us  the  idea  that  the  Secretary  niight 
do  something  which  he  probably  would  not  do?  Tlie  S"na- 
tor  says  he  would  not  think  of  doing  anything  like  taking 
these  idle  acres  into  the  dairy  business. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BONE.  Wait;  I  have  not  finished.  Is  this  program 
here  merely  to  deceive  us,  and  make  us  think  we  are  getting 
something  that  we  are   not  getting? 

Mr.  POPE.  Of  course  not.  If  anybody  can  prove — which 
nobody  will  be  able  to  prove — that  diverting  these  acres  has 
adversely  affected  the  dairy  interest,  or  if  someone  has  any 
rumors  or  suspicions  that  that  is  the  case,  he  may  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Secretary,  who  will  make  an  Investigation, 
That  does  not  mean  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  sentry  posted 
at  the  gate  of  every  farmer  to  see  whether  a  chicken  or  a 
cow  gets  over  the  fence. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  POPE.  No;  I  will  not  yield  until  I  get  through 
answering  this  question.  My  amendment  means  that  the 
Secretary  will  make  a  careful  investigation,  and  if  he  finds 
out  that  there  is  anything  to  such  a  charge  or  to  such 
rumors,  he  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  matter,  which  I  sub- 
mit is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  having  the  obliga- 
tion placed  upon  him  to  determine  in  every  case  whether  or 
not  a  milk  cow  had  eaten  a  bite  of  grass  over  in  another 
f^eld,  or  a  chicken  had  scratched  up  a  grain  of  com  found 
in  diverted  acres,  and.  If  .so,  to  deny  to  the  farmer  the  pay- 
ments due. 

Let  me  point  out  here  what  has  been  done  recently  for 
the  dairymen.  I  am  for  them.  I  oppose  the  amendment  to 
which  we  have  been  referring  because  I  think  it  will  be 
injurious  to  the  farmer.  There  are  plenty  of  regulations  in 
the  bill.  I  admit;  but  there  is  no  use  in  adding  regulations 
when  we  have  a  situation  like  this.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
absolutely  pobcing  the  home  of  every  farmer.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  requires  that,  but  this  amendment 
would  do  it. 

I  want  It  to  be  understood  that  under  the  McNary  amend- 
ment the  Secretary  would  be  expected  to  do  that.  He  would 
be  required  to  do  it  if  he  did  his  duty,  or  to  depend  upon 
people  reporting  their  neighbors  when  a  cow  got  over  the 
fence  into  a  field  where  there  were  diverted  acres.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  regulation.  If  there  were  any  point  in  doing  it, 
then  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  amendment;  but  I  have 
pointed  out  the  situation  to  you.  and  I  challenge  anybody  to 
furnish  any  figures  showing  that  under  any  curtailment 
program  the  results  were  not  as  I  have  indicated. 

Take  the  case  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  take  the  case 
of  other  dairy  States  such  as  the  State  of  New  York:  They 
all  Incresised  their  production  and  shipment  of  butter  and 
other  dairy  products  during  the  period  of  crop  curtailment 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  the  SUtes  which 
produced  principally  com  and  wheat  and  cotton  did  not 
increase  their  production. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  But  of  what  weight  are  the  state- 
ment and  the  figures  which  the  Senator  gives  when  he  has 
already  acknowledged  that  both  of  the  curtailment  pro- 
grams provided  in  the  contracts  that  the  persons  who  were 
beneficiaries  could  not  jiroduce  nationally  sold  farm  com- 
modities in  competition?  It  hsis  not  anjthing  that  I  can 
see  to  do  with  the  matter  excepting  that  it  is  €in  argument 
in  favor  of  Incorporating  in  this  bill  some  similar  and  effec- 
tive provision. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
another  question? 

Mr.  POPE.  Just  a  minute;  let  me  answer  the  question. 
I  have  just  been  advised  by  the  Department  that  in  1934 
and    1935    those   provisions   were   suspended,   and   no   such 
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iIkxiko,  let  me  state  tiiat 
lod  tbe  llyestock  men  aod 


provisions  were  In  the  contraeti,  wlilch  would  tend  to  support 
the  argument  I  have  made. 

B4r.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  ^IH  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield  to  the  Senat|)r  from  Oregon 

Mr.  McNART.    Just  for  the 
U34  and  1935  vere  dron^t  years. 
the  poultrymen  and  tbe  dairyma  petitioned  the  Secretary 
not  to  Include  that  provision  in  the  contracts. 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes;  that  is  the  wa^  it  came  about,  but  such 
jHt>vlsion5  were  not  included. 

Mr.  McNART.    So  tbe  figures  tJ^  SaaaUx  has  menUoned 
are  wboUy  without  apptkratinn 

Mr.  POPE.    They  entirely  fvkr 
proTlalODS  in  the  contracts  as  the 


Suggested.    That  would  entirely  tar^k  the  effect  of  his  argu 
ment. 

Now.  let  ine  f  o  ahead  and  flnisl  l  what  I  was  saying 
me  tdl  you  irtiat  has  been  done  f  a   ' 

the  past  few  years;  and  I  am  yar  happy  that  it  has  been 
done,  and  I  have  supported  evexy  o  tie  of  these  measures. 

The  Government  has  given  the  ^alrymen  a  14-cent  buttex 
tariff  and  other  tariff  protection. 

It  has  given  than  tbe  virtual  ecr  ctvalent  of  the  ^rtwat.  cot 
too,  and  com  quotas  tn  the  pnnjision  for  oiXorclng  '^ 
marketing  agreements  or  orders. 

Tbe  bovine-disease  eradicatton  program  has  been  carried 
oat.  in  which  $61,302,253  has  beei  spent  since  July  1934  in 
eradicating  tobfTOikwia.Bang'sdfa  ease,  and  other  diseases 

■nie  A.  A.  A.  surplus  remofval  a;|id  diversloQ  purchases,  in 
which  $28,213,653  was  tpent  from 
31.  1937.  for  dairy  products. 

Beip  has  been  given  hi  droogb^  cattle-buying  operations 
from  1934  to  1936. 

Loans  tuive  been  made  availably 
AdmlnistratioQ  to  hdp  finance  da  ry  cooperatives. 

Now  let  me  give  you  some  of  tiie  figures  of  the  amounts 
that  have  been  paid  to  farmers  lz|  leading  dairy  States. 

Minnesota   got   $18,334,331   out 
program,  which  went  to  dairy 
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if  there  were  no  such 
Senator  from  Wisconsin 


through  the  Farm  Credit 


of  the 
[armers 


others,  with  reference  to  soil  conservation  and  diversion  of 


Mr.  DUPPY.    Mr.  President,  wi$  the  Senator  yield  at  that 

point? 
Mr.  POPE.    Yes. 
Mr.  DUFPY.    Does  the  Senatoir 


kast 


the  dairy  farmers  benefited  the 
ers  in  the  soil-ocaiaavation  progra^ 
so  far.  and  under  the  A.  A.  A.? 
Mr.  POPE.    I  cannot  answer 
do  kxww  tlukt  they  have 
In  Wlaoonsin  there  was  reoeive< 
In  Michigan  there  was  received 
In  New  York,  over  $3,006,000. 


he  Senator's  question.    I 


participated 


$11,375,090. 
over  $7,000,000. 


Sstimated  produetkm  of  milk  on  farms,  by  States.  1923-37 ' 


Stota  nd  dfrfsiaa 


MalM - 

N«w  Hampahir*.. 
Vermont -. 

MMSKhusattt.... 

Rikod*  L<tland 

CoBoaetieat ._ 

N«w  York.. 
N«w  itrmy... 


North  l.tJMitie. 


Ohio 

InrtiMut. 


niiBois. 


>  TtK  dsU  for  1929-41  v«  (rom  the  1033  Y 
eoltarml  StatJRia.  tkhto  407.  p.  m. 

*  KichxUoK  milk  qiilkil  or  wasted  od  arm  i 

*  FrrilmtzarT. 

*  t-r**^*"^  m  vt  Nov.  1.  UBZ. 


soil-conservation 
the   same   as   to 


recognize  the  fact  that 
ot  all  classes  of  farm- 
whlch  has  been  enacted 


In  Vennont,  $306,000. 

In  New  Hampshire,  $105,000  has  been  paid. 

If  I  were  not  so  thoroughly  convinced  from  the  facts  and 
from  the  figures  which  have  been  worked  out  carefully  by 
me  and  at  my  request  that  there  is  no  danger  to  the  dairy 
Industry,  I  should  not  today  be  making  this  argument.  My 
own  State  has  an  important  dairy  industry.  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced,  however,  that  the  facts  are  directly  con- 
trary to  the  very  theory  and  philosophy  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wants  to  make 
this  amendment  effective  for  the  industry,  and  wants  to 
place  a  policeman  at  every  farm  home  to  find  out  where 
cattle  roam  and  where  chickens  fly  to,  then  I  think  it  at 
least  does  not  indicate  that  his  mind  with  respect  to  this 
matter  is  nmning  as  it  has  been  running  during  other  por- 
tions of  this  debate.  I  am  not  willing  to  impose  upon  the 
Secretary  the  obligation  to  police  every  farmer  to  see 
whether  he  is  violating  this  requirement,  and  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  he  is  doing  so,  in  some  minor  matter,  then 
to  deny  the  farmer  soil-conservatian  paymmts,  even  though 
he  complied  in  every  other  respect  with  the  obligation  of 
his  contract,  or  the  offer  which  he  has  accepted. 

Mr.  MoNARY.    The  policeman  will  be  there  anyhow. 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  is  entirely 
mistaken  about  that.  In  following  through  the  provisions  of 
the  bin.  I  have  opposed  every  one  intended  to  regiment  the 
farmer  or  to  invade  the  home  or  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  to  do  the  extent  of  policing  and  supervision  that 
is  provi^d  for  in  the  Senator's  amendment.  Not  one  goes 
that  far.  The  only  Mie  that  has  approached  it  is  the  one  pre- 
sented yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellzn- 
DERj,  which  the  Senate  rejected,  lliis  would  go  clear  beyond 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  presented  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  TraUfd^na.  The  Secretary  does  not  want  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  ctf  policing  farms  to  the  extent  that 
would  be  involved  in  the  McNary  amendment. 

Mr.  DUFPY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POPE.    I  yield. 

Mr,  DunrY.  Does  not  the  Senator  recognize  that  the 
amendment  which  he  condemns  is  practically  word  for  word 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  farm  bill  passed  by  that  body? 

Mr.  POPE.  Certainly  I  do,  but  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  House,  just  as  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  It  contains  the 
unjust  and  vicious  features  that  are  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  inserted  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  table  showing  the  estimated  production  of  milk  on 
farms  by  States  from  1929  to  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 


Mill  priijuction  • 


192B 


pound* 

seo 
i.ja2 

138 

sen 

^073 

712 

4,M3 


15,500 


4,038 
2,875 


1C30 


UiUitm 

660 

372 

1,»1 

749 

133 

583 

7,088 

699 

4,323 


15,873 


iU27 


1B31 


pound.^ 

rt49 
374 

740 

132 
S07 

7,I«7 
705 

1439 


16,339 


4,124 

3.024 
4,673 


1933 


1933 


1934  > 


Miilion 

647 
372 

719 

132 

«23 

7,340 

6M 

13B7 


A/iilion 
poji  rui* 


'1 
3.MJ 
.3(1.1 

l.iJ 

.  2i<7 

:u 
.  2y9 


poi/  mi.* 

3^U 

1,'2S4 

747 

V2S 

6.9M 

4. 3-y) 


183i> 


19361 


Mill  ton 
pounJ' 
fi33 

37S 

1,341 

773 

132 

62$ 

e,95« 

fAi 

4.  498 


16,304 


Ifl.  1.'..=! 


15,94,H 


16,  ITS 


Million 
poun<U 
620 
372 

1.377 
782 
135 
547 

7,  1S8 
h«i2 

4.  5.Tt) 


1937  • 


Million 
poundt 


16.539 


17,130 


4,077 
3.041 
4.754 


4.3;-^ 

3,  M 
5.U96 


4.301 

3.  !>tA 

5,  IWI 


4,.i«4    I 
3.t'H« 
4.873  I 


4.464 

3,0:^ 


taitxxtk  of  Aghcnltnre,  table  378.  p.  637;  1932  from  the  1935  Ypartook  U  Acriculturc,  t&Me  3S7,  p  801;  acd  1933  froc  the  1987  Agri- 
aad  mitt  sucked  by  alrm. 
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Bute  and  Jivijion 


Mirhiean.. 

N\  i.s.'oiiSiu. 


Ea.-;t  North  Teutral. 


Minnp'^ola 

Iowa  - 

Missouri  ,  — 
North  Pik'jtft. 
Smith  Ii;ikota.. 

Nebraska 

Kan.-^as  - 


Mi!k  production 


1929 


MiUir.n 
pDnndf 
4,028 
1 1.  U".6 


\930  1931 


MHIion 

POU  Tlrfj 

4.014 
11.207 


21"!.  580 


2^.,  SLUi 


7.474 

5.  ('69 
3.  3iy 
2,  (ITS 
2,  132 
2.  WJ 
2.977 


7,  5yO 
5.  927 
2.471 
2.  162 

2.208 

iwe< 

3.058 


West  Niirth   Cfntra], 


Delawnrp 

Si  firy  Iliad     . 

VireiriLi      

Wc.>;t  \"irr;nia  . 
North  Carolina. 
South  TiTuliua- 

Oeorsia 

Florida - 


.^outh  Atlantic. 


Kcnturky,. 
Tennessee,. 

.Matmn!<i 

Mi  vsi'i.sippi. 
Arkiiiis.vs... 
LouL'^iina.. 
Oklahoma.. 
Texas 


South  Central. 


Montana 

Maho     

Wyoming 

f"olora<lo 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada   

Washington. - 

Oregon    

California 


Western. 


United  States. 


130 
7V3 

.  33S 
7,''i2 

.(ri 

41  Vi 

,011 

234 


5,  7".^ 


27.222 

124 

752 

1.20-2 

l.or'2 
4f.4 

l.^KM 
221 


1P32 


1933 


1934 


l''-,;, 


y.!i:iif>n 
pou nds 
4.  lf„'i 
11.305 


Mil'inn 
pound  f 
4.  192 
10.  992 


27,291 


.\94» 
3.  62S 
2,2f« 
2.  IftO 

2,  HlW 

3.  215 


27.  056 


Million 
pound.i 
4,  272 
10.  S51 

27.641 


^f:!:!lrn 

pou  lidl 

4.  224 

10.059 


•27.313 


27.774 

130 

770 

1.3*12 

7tiO 

479 

1.  0(J2 


7.810 

8.  \m 

7. 4s: 

6.  (Mfi 

6,  2S7 

6.  ]-A) 

3.  .'..S2 

3.  "lU.^ 

3,  :ri 

2,  2.W 

2  '^7K 

LitftS 

2.  tK).^ 

2,  Un 

1.  tVi.^ 

2.  ~y< 

3   142 

2  '.rj'.) 

3.  2';* 

3.4y, 

■S,Zi^ 

27.  724 

2<i.040 

26.  SOfi 

yf:l'. 

;>n 

p(fU  u 

df 

4 

•1'," 

10.921 

27 

4i'A 

7 

;i.M 

0,  ora 
3.  V2-2 
1.973 

1,  'i:<2 

2,  '107 

3,  lOH 


Vii) 

1.2N) 
74.^ 

1.  113 
4^fl 

1.010 
23« 


129 

764 

1,24."< 

7H4 
1,232 

1.077 

2s.^ 


125 

7n& 
1.332 

WJfi 
1.  2.'i2 

.M2 
1.  109 

274 


26.225 

130 

— ^ 

1.362 

>45 

1,  270 

i.as6 

27S 


.1.  M5 


5,  7r>6 


70  I 


6.  tK3 


0,  Mt 


6.  2'rll 


1.S82 
1. '527 

1.  m;s 

1.172 
1.  146 
539 
2.234 
3.  707 


13.405 


1.  74S 
1.  r'92 
1,079 

1,212 
1.  092 
513 
2  217 
3!655 


13.108 


783 
9.x  2 
295 
094 
221 
187 
.'>76 
110 
590 
199 
934 


10,921 


98,782 


793 

!,C00 

2h2 

1,  tt>6 

221 

194 

575 

116 

1,663 

1.265 

3.9»9 


U.  1S4 


1.777 

1.796 

1.  W 

l.fi07 

1.  lai 

1.  l.VJ 

1.2^7 

1.326 

1.  167 

1,21s 

,';2f) 

.'44 

2.342 

2.  450 

3,S5S 

4.010 

13.664 

14,  un 

1,911 

i.f'cy 

1.  !"!» 

1 .  :ioo 

1.2M 

57."- 

2.  50f; 
3.999 


737 

1.010 

27  .i 

1.062 

224 

195 

578 

108 

1,670 

1,291 

3.9t^ 


11,136 


730 

1,012 

2fi2 

1 ,  004 

■221 

195 

667 

102 

1,676 

1,2M 

3,  9,^3 


14.394 

762 
1.0)6 

2S4 

1,092 

217 

204 

570 

99 

1,&S6 

1,290 

4.167 


11.006 


11,426 


1.904 

1,946 

1,712 

1 ,  7ti6 

1.226 

1.244 

1.  30S 

l.?,24 

1.  2:^6 

1,224 

b'M 

?7S 

2.  2S6 

2.275 

0.  T-iH 

3,741 

11  0&)  I 

731   I 
1.004 
26.'. 

i.ar 

219 

225 

MS 

103 

1,79S 

1.  .323 

4.025 


14,098 


693 

97,1 

263 

919 

231 

224 

494 

106 

1,8M 

1.329 

i047 


11.248 


11,  165 


99,736 


101,  970 


101,863 


104,722 


101,  528 


101,421 


i'.n6 

1...17 

^fllll>n 

p-JU'l'i' 

4.  MV, 
11.5WJ 

pounds 

2K.  434 

38,580 

7.715 
6.  l.i3 

3,  no 

2.020 

1.715 

z  *■*» 

Z930 

26,312 

25.650 

134 

7S4 

1.  r>4 

VJl 

1,  332 
.'.71 

1,090 
293 



6.350 

6.700 

I.'-IJ 
1,  7,MJ 
1,247 
1..347 

1.  2*5 
.S.x.^ 

2.  1H6 

4.  o:  1 





14.  209 

14.  8.50 

64y 

996 

272 

1.  0fi3 

247 

riff 

.'•09 

IfW 
1.921 
1.3.33 

4,064 

"■"" 

11.330 

11.500 

la^ua 


104.400 


Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  is  an  amendment  pending  to 
be  voted  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  smiendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Popk]  is  pending  and  to  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  reason  why  I  ask  is  that  I  have  an  inde- 
pendent proposal  which  I  desire  to  offer  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  but  I  want  the  pending  question  disposed  of  so 
that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  new  section  to  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
wliich  I  send  to  the  desk,  it  being  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.    I  ask  that  my  substitute  may  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  will  be  read  by  tlie  clerk. 

The  LiGiSLATivE  Clerk.  On  page  82,  after  line  21,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

(k)  Payments  with  respect  to  any  farm  (except  for  lands  which 
the  Secretary  determines  should  not  be  utilized  for  the  harvesting 
of  crops  but  should  be  permanently  used  for  grazing  purposes 
onlyl  shall  be  further  conditioned  upon  the  utilization  of  the 
land,  with  respect  to  which  such  payment  Is  made,  so  that  soil- 
building  and  soil-conserving  crops  planted  or  produced  on  lands 
normally  used  for  the  production  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco, 
or  field  corn  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  conserv- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  for  the  production  of  agrlcTiltural 
commodities  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  not  for  market. 
As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term  "for  market"  means  for  dis- 
position by  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  gift,  or  by  feeding  (in  any 
form)   ♦»  poultry  or  livestock  which,  or  the  products  of  which,  are 


to  be  sold,  bartered,  exchanged,  or  given  away;  and  such  term 
shall  not  Include  consumption  on  the  farm.  An  agricultural  com- 
modity shall  be  deemed  consumed  on  the  fama  if  consumed  by  the 
farmer's  family,  employees,  or  household,  or  by  his  work  stock; 
or  if  fed  to  poultry  or  livestock  on  his  farm  and  such  poultry  or 
livestock,  or  the  products  thereof,  are  to  be  consumed  by  his  family, 
employees,  or  household. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  when  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  some  dajrs  later  a  report  filed,  I  offered  this 
amendment  at  the  request  of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation.  A  similar  amendment  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative  Boileau,  of  Wisconsin. 
Some  weeks  later  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope] 
offered  the  amendment  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  and 
which  I  hope  to  displace  by  my  substitute. 

Since  I  have  introduced  the  amendment  I  have  had  tele- 
grams from  dairy  producers,  organizations,  and  many  indl- 
\1dual  producers  of  milk,  producers  of  livestock,  and  pro- 
ducers of  poultry,  favoring  the  language  employed  in  my 
substitute.  These  did  not  come  from  my  friends.  They 
came  from  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  industry 
which  we  desire  to  protect  and  who  know  rationally  that 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  passage  and  administration  of  this  bill  is  going  to  be 
what  to  do  with  diverted  lands.  They  do  know  that  will 
confront  the  country  as  a  large  problem. 

The  amendment  came  before  the  House  and  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  An  effort  was  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  defeat  the  amendment,  but  with- 
out success.  It  is  now  in  the  House  bill  which  has  been 
messaged  to  the  Senate. 


*lmiimtadm  it  How.  uaSL 
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I  offer  the  amendment  to 
docers  of  livestock,  the  producers 
of  poultry. 

The  propoea]  of  the  Senator 
does  not  attempt  to  touch  upon 
the  vital  things  in  the  administr^ 
amendment  it  is  provided  that — 


from 


thit 


Whenever  the  SecretAry  has  re*aon 
prod-ucers  of  livestock  or  livestock  pr 
•ounces  Is  being  adversely  affected  by 
market  oT  livestock  or  llreatock 


1  o  believe  that  -he  Inoome  of 

prolucts  In  any  ai«i  from  such 

increases  In  the  supply  for 


The  substi- 

It  no  regimentation  and 

Indeed,  it  is  interesting 

Senator  frcxn  Idaho  [Mr. 

about  the  hen  that  might 

might  get  into  the  neigh- 


he  industry  that  receives 
the  Senator  yield? 


>y  saying,  the  dairy  cows 
LLaugh- 


produ:t^— 

Then  the  Secretary  shall  make  i  n  investigation 

Talk  about  policemen  and  regii]  lentatlon.  The  Secretary 
must  make  a  national  survey  viherever  these  conserving 
crops  are  planted,  to  find  out  tf  th(  production  of  _these  crops 
has  in  any  way  affected  this  stalile  industry 
tute  which  I  have  offered  has  In 
does  not  provide  for  any  policing 
to  me  to  see  how  humorous  the 
Popi]  has  become  when  he  speaks 
fly  over  the  fence  or  the  cow  that 
bor's  yard.  Usually  my  friend  ik  aa  serious  as  salvation 
and  sometimes  as  dry  as  the  sumn  er  dust,  but  he  has  grown 
very  humorous  today  In  his  extra\  agant  use  of  these  simike 
In  order  to  divert  our  attention  fijom  the  very  point  we  Eire 
trying  to  accomplish — to  protect 
no  benefit  under  the  pending  bill 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  willj 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  am  very  happ  7  to  yield  to  my  frigid 

Mr.  POPE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sepator  if  a  dairy  cow  were 
to  feed  on  the  diverted  acres  and 
acts  of  the  cow.  the  milk  or  the  butter,  would  not  the 
Secretary  under  the  Senator's  anerdment  be  required  to 
withhold  pajrmentB  otherwise  to  ^  made? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  answer  that 
are  contented  cows  and  are  glad  ^0  stay  at  home, 
ter.l 

Mr.  POPE.    Would  the  Senatoit 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  aJiked  me  a  little  while  ago 
not  to  intrude.  I  heard  his  argument  about  the  old  cow 
and  the  old  hen.  I  have  only  Ip  minutes,  and  I  want  to 
explain  my  substitute 

Mr.  POPE.  I  should  like  to  hjave  the  Senator  answer  a 
question.  J 

Mr.  McNARY.    Very  well:  I  aliall  be  gracious  and  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Will  the  Senator  imswer — if  a  milk  cow  got 
into  a  field  of  diverted  acres  and  the  products  of  that  cow 
were  sold,  would  not  the  Secretary  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  be  required  to  refuse  to  pay  the  soil-conserva- 
tion payments? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Ihat  is  aa  abe  ird  as  building  a  railroad 
to  Mars.  I  would  not  dignify  i,  by  attempting  to  argue 
sach  a  statement.  I  hope  the  6<  nator  is  satisfied  with  my 
few  <ri>sefvatlons. 

Mr.  POPS.    The  Senator  has  not  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  BdcNART.  I  have  answerei  1  the  question,  and  I  think 
to  the  satisfaction  at  thoee  who  an  familiar  with  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  and  with  mine  ind  with  the  general  phi- 
lOGop^  and  policy  of  the  bill.  I  c  annot  give  the  Uxne  within 
the  15-fflinute  limit  to  bring  coiiveraloa  to  the  heart  and 
mind  of  my  very  kindly  f  rioid  f  r<  m  Idaho.  There  are  some 
things  in  life  that  are  iosuperablc . 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  serously  at  this  matter  and 
f oriet  the  old  cow  and  the  old  hei  1  of  my  friend  from  Idaho. 
I  t>^ink  one  of  the  most  troubles  une,  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous, one  of  the  most  perplex  Ing  problems  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  what  we  are  going  to  lo  with  the  diverted  acres 
under  the  provision  of  the  bill.  '  "he  bill  mentions  five  com- 
modities called  major  agrlcultura  commodities,  and  benefits 
are  to  be  extended  to  than  or  t  le  hope  of  benefits.  That 
simply  means  we  are  disarranging  the  economic  order  in 
oonnectkn  with  agricultural  oom  nodltles. 

When  this  dislocatioQ  occurs,  md  it  occurs  by  reascm  of 
the  diversion  of  these  acres,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the 
diverted  acres?  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  become  com- 
petitive with   those   industries    which   are   to  receive   no 
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particularly  the  pro- 
milk,  and  the  producers 


Idaho  in  my  opinion 

which  I  think  is  one  of 

tion  of  the  bill.    In  bis 


benefits  under  the  bill.  Cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and 
rice  are  to  receive  soil-conservation  paj-ments  and  parity 
payments,  if  there  is  any  money  to  pay  panty — from  which 
they  are  now  nmning  away — and  to  keep  the  money  that 
may  be  obtained  we  are  a.sked  to  form  a  corporation,  which 
is  called  a  bank,  as  provided  for  in  the  bili.  Those  people 
are  to  receive  these  benefits,  while  the  great  poultry  industry 
and  dairy  industries,  which  in  their  importance  far  outweigh 
any  industry  mentioned  in  the  bill,  are  to  receive  none. 

Ilie  livestock  industry  exceeds  all  other  industries  in  the 
coimtry.  Next  to  that  comes  the  "old  cow"  which  my  friend 
from  Idaho  has  been  discussing,  and  next  comes  the  "old 
hen"  to  which  he  has  referred.  Those  three  industries- 
livestock,  poultry,  and  dairying — far  exceed  all  the  other 
industries  in  gross  income  mentioned  in  the  bill.  Are  not 
they  entitled  to  some  consideration? 

I  appeal  to  every  honest  mind  and  fair  heart  in  this  body. 
When  those  great  industries,  larger  than  any  others,  receive 
no  benefit,  should  not  they  receive  some  protection? 

What  are  we  asking  for  in  the  substitute  I  have  proposed? 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  let  me  read  its  simple 
language.    It  provides  that  the  payments — 

shall  be  further  conditioned  upon  the  utilization  of  the  land, 
with  respect  to  which  such  payment  Is  made,  so  that  soll-bulldlng 
and  soU-conservlng  crops  planted  or  produced  on  lands  normally 
used  for  the  production  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  or  field 
com  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  conserving  tbe 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  for  the  production  of  agricultxiral  com- 
modities to  be  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  not  for  market. 

What  does  that  mean,  Mr.  President?  The  crops  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  are  soil-depleting  crops.  I  am  now  dealing 
with  crops  which  are  soil -building,  soil -conserving  crops, 
and  what  are  they?  Everyone  who  has  had  any  practical 
knowledge  cf  the  farming  industry,  who  has  some  knowledge 
of  the  agricultural  business  of  the  country,  knows  that  soil- 
building  crops  are  the  legumes,  to  use  a  generalization. 
As  I  stated  here  a  day  or  so  ago,  the  clovers  of  the  South, 
the  soybean  and  the  cow  pea  and  the  clovers  and  the  alsike 
of  the  Middle  Western  States,  and  the  clovers  sind  the  vetch 
cf  the  West,  have  a  definite  classification  as  soil  builders. 
What  we  are  asking  is  that  when  these  lands  are  turned 
from  soil-depleting  uses  and  are  used  for  soil  building  they 
be  used  honestly  for  that  purpose,  and  not  competitively 
with  industries  which  are  receiving  no  benefits  under  the 
bill.  That  is  a  plain  statement.  Anyone  should  know  that, 
but  unfortunately  all  do  not  seem  to  know  it. 

When  we  talk  about  givmg  money  from  the  Treasury  to 
buy  these  soll-bulldlng  seeds  with  which  the  farmer  may 
enrich  his  soil,  that  he  may  have  a  better  crop  next  year 
or  the  third  year,  we  mean  It.  If  we  do  not,  let  us  defeat 
the  amendment.  If  we  Intend  to  let  the  farmers  divert  these 
lands  to  competitive  uses,  let  us  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  But  If  we  adopt  the  pending 
amendment,  we  are  telling  the  farmer  and  the  American 
public  exactly  what  we  may  expect,  namely,  that  when  the 
Government  pays  the  money  involved,  $400,000,000  as  origi- 
nally proposed,  now  reduced  to  $275,000,000  by  virtue  of  the 
parity-payment  provision,  when  that  amount  of  money  is 
paid  to  these  farmers  and  these  soil-building  seeds  are  sown 
and  the  crops  are  raised,  the  farmer  must  be  content  with 
that  gratuity  and  plow  the  crops  under. 

Let  me  say  another  thing  as  one  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  this  line  of  work.  We  know  that  these  crops  are 
nitrogenous  in  character,  that  at  the  end  of  every  little  root 
there  is  a  nodule  which  contains  nitrogen.  We  know  that 
that  Is  not  the  only  element  necessary  In  the  enrichment  of 
the  soil.  The  top,  the  body  of  the  grass,  carries  humus  and 
phosphates.  To  make  certain  that  the  land  will  receive  all 
the  enrichment  and  benefit  to  which  It  is  entitled,  the  crop 
must  be  plowed  under  the  soil.  That  is  what  a  farmer  does 
who  knows  farming,  and  he  does  it  without  any  benefits 
from  the  Government. 

Let  me  state  what  we  seek  by  the  amendment.  When  the 
farmer  receives  his  money,  he  plants  the  diverted  acres  to 
these  legumes  and  plows  them  under,  and  does  not  use  it  to 
expand  the  dairy  interest  and  the  poultry  interest  and  the 
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livestock  interest:  he  does  exactly  what  he  should  do  as  an 
honest  farmer,  take  his  benefit  from  the  Government  and 
make  the  best  use  of  it,  rather  than  selling  his  alfalfa  to 
someone  who  wants  to  increase  his  dairy  herds  or  his  live- 
stock herds  or  his  poultry. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  that  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  and 
it  is  fair.  Wc  pronde  that  this  work  shall  be  done,  we  pay 
tiiC  benefit,  then  the  fanner  should  take  the  whole  of  the 
benefit  rather  than  use  the  land  for  a  commercial  purpose. 
He  should  not  receive  two  benefits,  one  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  benefit  through  soil  conservation  and 
the  other  from  the  sale  of  the  products  for  v,'hich  the  Gov- 
ernment advances  the  money  gratuitously. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  is  passing  and  I  desire  to  read 
some  statements  of  the  secretary  of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation.  I  read  from  a  letter  written 
to  me  2  days  ago,  which  refers  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.    The  letter  states: 

This  propcscd  amendment  by  Senator  Pope  will  not  answer  the 
problem  confrontiiig  the  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  producers  of 
The  Nation  with  re.'-pect  to  acres  diverted  from  the  production  of 
cotton,  corn,  rice,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  It  establishes  no  policy  of 
Congress,  It  morely  Rives  the  Secretary  a  power,  which  he  probably 
has  anyway,  to  put  into  the  crop-control  contracts  claiises 
designed  to  protect  other  producers. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  what  I 

am  about  to  read. 

You  may  recall  that  shortly  after  the  original  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  passed — 

Which  was  overthrown  by  the  Supreme  Court — 

the  Drpartment  did  for  a  time  place  a  requirement  in  its  adjust- 
ment contracts  that  producers  signing  these  contracts  should  not 
use  their  diverted  acres  for  the  growing  of  crops  which  would  In- 
crea.se  the  commercial  output  of  the  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry 

industries. 

That  was  in  the  contracts  which  were  signed  covering  the 
period  about  which  my  excellent  friend  from  Idaho  read 
these  long  and  tiresome  and  worthless  statistics.  Let  me 
continue: 

When  the  first  drought  In  the  Roosevelt  administration  came 
on — 

Which  was  in  1934  and  1935.  the  years  specifically  referred 

to  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho — 

the  Department  suspended  the  operation  of  this  provision.  At 
that  time  we  assented  to  the  suspension. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Did  not  the  dairy  people  make  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  because  they  wanted  to  get  some 
cheap  feed? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Oh,  no.  All  I  ask  of  the  Senator  is  to 
exercise  patience,  and  conversion  will  follow. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  I  have  a  few  minutes  left  on  the 
bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  has  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  the  letter  I  was  reading 

continues: 

Wl.en  the  first  drought  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  came  on 
the  Department  suspended  the  operation  of  this  provision. 

That  was  when  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  the  other  unfortunate  States,  there  was  a  very 
great  shortage  of  wheat  and  corn  and  hay.  What  does  this 
writer  say  further? 

At  that  time  we  assented  to  the  susp)en£lon. 

"We  assented  to  the  suspension."  They  agreed  to  It  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  to  see  any  human  or  animal  perish, 
of  course. 

The  Department  could  never  be  persuaded  to  restore  the  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  story.  It  was  in  the  original 
contracts,  when  the  drought  came  on  in  1934  and  1935,  it 
was  taken  out,  and  since  that  the  Secretary  has  never  been 


willing  to  restore  the  provision.  Hence  they  want  this  decla- 
ration of  policy  by  Congress,  and  not  the  mere  invest iration 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  which  ycu  o2fcrcd  on 
November  29 — 

Which  I  am  discus.'-ing — 

is  a  clear  statement  of  congressional  policy  and  would  be  a  pro- 
tection to  the  Secretary  as  well  as  a  protection  to  the  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  Industries. 

Our  people  are  bound  to  feel  the  Impact  of  permanent  diversion 
of  so  much  land  from  cotton,  com,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  nee  into 
grasses  and   clovers. 

While  recognizing  Senator  Pope's  desire   to   be  helpful   we  feel 
that  his  amendment  would  not  aid  us.  and  that  yours  shouid  be 
pa^ised  Instead  of  the  Pope  amendment, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Holmes. 
Secretary,  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation. 

Mr.  President,  this  association  represents  the  great  dairy 
interests. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  on  this  subject.  I  recognize  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  attempted  to  follow  through 
with  his  bill,  as  a  good  legislator  should,  and  has  suggested 
this  proposition,  which  does  not,  in  m.y  opinion,  in  any  way 
touch  the  problem  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  only  asking,  not  for  a  policeman  but 
for  a  policy,  and  that  we  state  to  the  farmer  who  plants  these 
grasses  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  fully  utilize  them 
by  permitting  them  to  grow,  and  plow  them  under,  in  order 
to  get  the  great  advantage  after  utilization,  and  not  sell  them 
or  use  them  in  competition  with  industries  which  receive  no 
benefit  whatsoever  under  the  bill,  and  who  must  experience  a 
higher  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNaryI. 
In  view  of  the  very  limited  time  I  prefer  to  make  my  brief 
statement  first,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  consume  the 
balance  of  my  time  in  answering  any  questions  which  may 
be  propounded. 

I  was  a  little  astonished  a  short  time  ago  when  mention 
WEis  made  of  dairy  farmers  by  one  Senator — that  he  thought 
this  was  a  farm  bill.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  fact  that  the  highest  in  value  of  all  agricultural 
commodities  are  dairy  products.  That  in  the  marketing 
year  of  1936-37  the  value  of  dairy  products  in  this  country 
was  three  times  the  value  of  wheat,  almost  twice  the  value 
of  cotton,  more  than  $2,000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  corn. 
Certainly  the  people  who  produce  the  dairy  products  in  this 
country  live  on  farms  just  as  much  as  do  the  cotton  farmers 
and  wheat  farmers,  and  I  suggest  they  have  just  as  great 
difficulty  in  getting  along.  When  in  1932  cotton  went  down 
to  around  5  cents  a  pound,  cheese  sold  in  my  State  for  8.6 
cents  a  pound,  the  lowest  price  in  all  the  history  of  dairying 
in  this  country.  Butterfat  sold  at  that  time  at  an  average 
price  of  17.9  cents  a  pound.  I  submit  that  with  the  large 
investmerit  the  dairy  farmer  must  have  in  order  to  get 
started  in  that  business,  that  the  dairy  farmer  in  those  years, 
with  cheese  selling  at  that  price  and  with  that  low  price 
for  butterfat,  was  in  just  as  precarious  and  just  as  serious 
a  condition  as  were  the  cotton  farmers  and  the  others  who 
suffered  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  it  is  not  unfair,  therefore,  for  those  in  whose  States 
dairy  products  are  very  prominent  and  important  commod- 
ities to  suggest  that  no  benefits  are  to  be  obtained  under  the 
pending  biU  by  those  people,  who  are  also  interested  in  agri- 
culture, and  that  there  should  be  the  greatest  possible 
protection  afforded  to  them. 

The  dairy  farmer  does  not  complain  that  people  in  the 
South  or  the  West  or  in  any  other  section  of  our  coimtry  are 
going  into  the  dairy  business  if  they  do  it  on  their  own  power; 
if  they  do  it  as  a  matter  of  fair,  natural  competition.  The 
dairy  farmer  objects  to  having  the  Federal  Government  pay- 
ing one  class  of  farmers  money  for  taking  their  acres  out  of 
production  and  then  using  the  land  which  they  have  taken 
out  of  production  to  go  into  competition  with  dairy  farmers. 
We  are  trying  to  reduce  surpluses.  We  recognize  that  the 
problem  is  a  serious  one.    But  if  we  subsidize  farmers  to  go 
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Into  compcUtkm  with  the  dairy  tt  jBoers,  -re  shaU  have  an- 
other surplus  to  deal  with  in  a  ver  ^  short  time,  and  we  shall 
be  up  here  then  with  some  sort  of  a  bill  trying  to  reduce  the 
surpluses  of  dairy  products. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  whlcli  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Popi]  suggested  were  not  at  a  1  impressive  to  me.  because 
at  the  time  he  said  the  dairy  prohiction  went  down  in  the 
mates  which  he  nwnttoned  the  1^  ires  show,  as  I  recall,  that 
dairy  production  went  down  in  all  the  other  States  also.  In 
other  words,  there  were  certain  coaditions  of  weather,  there 
was  a  certain  flnanrial  condition  ol  the  country,  which  all 
contributed  to  that  decrease. 

But  why  IS  It  that  we  hear  wbii  pered  around  here  during 
the  past  few  days,  as  we  have  teard  It.  when  mention  is 
made  of  this  dairy  amendment,  "^  7e  do  not  want  to  support 
that.  We  do  not  want  to  be  bo  and  by  that."  Why  is  it 
that  this  opposition  Is  engendered  if  there  is  not  any  danger 
of  people  waotlng  to  put  the  acres  that  the  Government  pays 
them  to  take  out  of  cultivation  of  heir  crop  into  competitlan 
with  the  hulQStry.  which  Is  the  gre  itest  of  all  the  agricultural 
tBdnstrles  of  the  covaxtry? 

Milk  Is  the  cash  product,  and  t  le  only  cash  product,  that 
we  have  in  our  port  of  the  coontr  r;  under  this  bill  we  could 
not  go  out  of  production  of  dairy  c  jmmodttles  and  start  godng 
Into  the  production  of  com  or  wh  sat.  or,  if  our  climate  per- 
mitted. Into  the  prodDfCtlon  of  coti  on.  Then  why  should  the 
people  who  have  labored  for  man; '  long  years  in  building  up 
tbetr  dairy  taextls  be  subjected  to  competitlan  of  this  sort? 
It  takes  coDBlderable  Investment  t  o  get  their  dairy  herds  up 
Into  a  posttlm  where  they  can  mi  ike  a  very  moderate  living. 

Some  of  my  eolleag\jes  told  me  the  other  day  that  the 
dairy  farmers  are  not  in  a  bad  situatlaKi.  Statistics  show 
tluit  from  1933  to  1S35  the  incrsae  of  the  return  of  the 
farmefs  tn  my  State  was  41  perosnt:  but  at  the  same  time 
cotton  had  more  than  doubled  In  value  during  that  period. 
and  lo  had  com.  and  so  had  wheit. 

"nierefore.  It  aeems  to  me.  In  c  snnection  with  the  figures 
which  were  given,  that  we  ough ;  to  think  about  the  per- 
oenta«e,  because  In  those  S  years  when  the  fanner's  condi- 
tton  did  become  bettor,  when  tte  dairy  farmer  did  get  a 
41-pax;eDt  tncreaae  in  his  return,  cotton  increased  from  5.7 
cents  a  pound  to  123  cents  in  tne  same  years,  or  120  per- 
oent:  com  Increased  from  32  oenis  to  a  little  over  99  cents, 
or  ovtT  200  percent;  and  wheat  ;  ncreased  from  39  cents  to 
practically  a  dollar  a  busheL  8>  I  say  that  all  the  dairy 
fanner  asks  Is,  not  that  he  shoo  Id  have  any  undue  favors 
tafot  only  that  be  shall  not  be  dscrlmlnated  against;  only 
that  he  shall  not  be  forced  to  o>me  Into  ccnnpetition  with 
other  sections  of  this  country  tfcat  have  received  subsidies 
froBB  the  Pedeial  Qovcrumoxt. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  ^  111  the  Seaiator  yield? 

Mr.  iXJlVS.    I  am  pleased  to  yMd  to  the  Senator  from 
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MIMTON.  What  leads  the  BenatOT  from  Wlaconsin  to 
that  the  acres  which  un  diverted  by  the  farmer. 
for  whldi  the  Oovemment  iifas|d1»p«  him,  would  be  «sed 
sfter  dtvenlao  in  the  dairjtag  b  Btness,  rather  than,  let  us 
aay.  the  zalsiBg  of  potatosa  or  leannts  or  something  eOse? 
Mr.  iAJFFV.  tbalt  Is  very  m  mple.  Mr.  Presidfait.  We 
are  going  to  take  50,000.000  or  60^00,000  or  more  acres  of 
farms  oat  of  ttw  piBductlan  of  soil-depleting 
ider  this  bill  tfaoae  farmera  win  be  ctaxxpelled 
Id  ptaat  that  lazxl  1b  Bzmas  and  li  cones  and  lost  the  things 
OB  irhleb  they  feed  dairy  cattie.  D  the  Oovemment  Is  pay- 
in  yaxioas  parts  at  the  country  Just  to 


these  crops  that  can  so  readily  te  fed  and  are  nsoally  fed 


to  dairy  cattle,  of  eovse.  we  ois  it  not  to  be  so  nahre  as  to 
say.  "Wen.  proiiably  if  there  Is  nc  i  some  restrtctian.  notblns 
wUl  be  done  atoeot  it" 
Roman  nature  is  taaraan  natozf. 
thli«  In  the  wocld  to  feed 


I  eouid  not  and  I  stffl  eaanoi 
the  WBfdlBc  of  the  bffl  on 


iHwyiniami.  asr.  cresKienh, 


M,  wben  li  nf  eZB  to  these 


It  la  just  the  most  nor- 
klod  ct  crops  to  dairy 


Such  contracts  shall  further  provide  thnt  s\ich  cooperator  shall 
engage  in  such  soU-matntenance,  sail-buildlng,  and  dairy  practices 
with  respect  to  his  soil -depleting  base  acrvage  diverted  from  the 
production  of  the  commrMllty.  as  shall  be  provided  In  his  adjust- 
ment contract. 

I  made  inquiry  at  the  beginn.ng  of  the  debate  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  es  to  this  provision,  and  his  explanation 
was  that  the  words  "and  dairy  practices"  were  placed  in  the 
bill  so  that  the  Secretary  could  place  in  the  contract  a  pro- 
vision restricting  it.  But  I  say  to  anyone  who  understands 
the  Eiiglish  language  in  its  ordinary  serise  tliat  it  looks  lilte 
an  invitation  for  anyone  to  engage  in  soil-maintenance,  soil- 
buiWing,  and  dairy  practices  with  this  diverted  land. 

Mr.  SHTPSTEAD.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  DUFFY.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  may  say,  on  that  point,  that  a  friend 
of  mine  who  never  owned  cows  or  raised  com  or  wheat  or 
tobacco,  himself  told  me  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  soil- 
conservation  program,  planted  some  acres  to  alfalfa,  and 
got  three  crops  of  alfalfa  in  a  season.  As  a  result,  he  had 
several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  he  said. 
"So  I  bought  some  cows  to  feed  my  hay  to  them."  He  said, 
"I  never  had  any  cows  before." 

Mr.  DUFFY.  I  think  that  Is  just  exactly  the  reaction  that 
would  occur  unless  there  were  some  definite  restriction  in  the 
bill.  That  is  why  I  believe  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Idalio  (Mr.  PopeI  dues  not  go  far  enough.  It 
merely  gives  the  Secretary  permission  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion, after  which  he  may  put  something  into  the  contract; 
and  meanwhile  a  couple  of  years  will  have  gone  by,  and  there 
will  have  been  all  this  Government-.subsidized  competition 
against  the  class  of  farmers  In  this  country  whose  products 
are  the  most  valuable  of  all. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  gave  certain  statistics.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  have  the  figures  to  comment  upon,  but  I  do 
have  other  interesting  figures.  He  has  referred  to  the  in- 
crease of  production  in  dairy  products.  From  1929  to  1935 
Wisconsin  did  increase  the  production  of  cheese  13  percent; 
but  the  increase  in  the  whole  United  States  during  that  time 
was  23  percent.  The  increase  in  the  so-called  cotton  States 
was  80  percent.  That  Is  all  right.  We  do  not  complain  11 
competition  results  because  of  favorable  climate  or  because 
of  more  favorable  circumstances.  If  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  want  to  engage  in  dairying  practices,  that  Is 
all  right,    "niey  perhaps  should  have  a  diversity  of  crops. 

But  it  is  not  fair  for  the  present  dairy  farmer  to  have  the 
Federal  CJovernment  pay  money  to  one  class  of  farmers  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  go  into  competition  and  to  create, 
as  I  feel  is  certain  to  happen,  a  great  surplus  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts which  will  come  to  confound  us. 

The  dairy  farmers  arc  perhaps  not  so  highly  organized 
as  some  others,  and  they  are  not  so  concentrated.  They 
are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States.  Yet  when  they 
fhially  realize.  If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  what  we 
have  done.  I  think  they  will  feel  that  their  representatives 
to  this  body  were  not  looking  after  their  interests  if  they 
did  not  insist  that  there  be  some  provision  similar  to  that 
which  was  in  the  contracts  heretofore.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  provision  here  that  the  contract  shall  provide  that 
sach  cooperator  shall  engage  in  dairy  practices,  let  us  under- 
stand what  is  meant.  I  had  an  amendment  16  strike  out 
those  words.  I  am  not  presenting  It  now  because  of  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended In  the  manner  in  which  it  reads.  I  likewise  had  an 
amendment  prepared,  before  I  knew  about  the  amendment 
wliich  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  offered,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  large  group  of  dairy  fanners.  I  am  not  going  to 
present  that  amendment  for  action,  because  the  Senator's 
amendment  goes  further  than  mine  did;  but  at  this  time  I 
a^  unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment  which  I  had 
prepared  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment  was  ordered  to 
be  painted  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Burn  to  the  bin 
fB.  St87)  to  proTlde  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major 
■grUniltiiral  cfimmnrtltlfB  ta  interstate  and  foreign  oommeroe,  and 
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for   other   purposes,   viz:  On   page   82,   after   line   21,    Insert   the 
following : 

"All  adjustment  contracts  providing  for  the  raising  of  soll- 
bulldlng  and  soil-conservation  crops  on  land  formerly  or  ordinarily 
used  In  the  production  of  wheat,  cotton,  field  com,  rice,  <x  to- 
bacco shall  provide  that  such  acreage  shall  not  be  used  in  the 
growing  or  pnx'uctlon  of  agricultural  crops  for  the  market." 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  wOl  Vie  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DUFFY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REYNOUDS.  A  moment  ago  the  Senator  spoke  of  the 
competition  which  would  occur  as  the  result  of  these  diverted 
acres  being  used  by  those  who  perhaps  might  go  Into  the 
dairy  business.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  has 
checked  up  to  find  what  amount  of  competition  ti^  great 
dairy  States  of  the  North  and  Northwest  have  experienced 
as  the  result  of  imports  of  dairy  products  from  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  as  well 
as  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  I  have  not  time  to  go  Into  that  matter. 
I  have  made  some  investigations  of  that  kind.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  told  us  how  magnanimous  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  been  with  the  dairy  farmers,  and  that  it  put  a 
tariff  on  butter.  There  has  been  no  change  since  1930.  It 
would  be  well  to  remember,  however,  that  In  the  Canadian 
agreement  the  Government  also  reduced  the  tariff  on  cheese 
from  35  percent  to  25  percent  ad  valorem,  and  my  State  Is 
the  largest  cheese-producing  State  in  the  Union.  That  is  one 
of  the  l)enefits  we  received. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Maloioey  In  the  chair) . 
The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Dufv»]  on  the 
amendment  has  expired.  x> 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ao  temaka^fftniiLon  for 
the  diligence  of  the  Senator  from  ¥im  wi  tMI.  McGnx] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pon}  nbo  have  been 
handling  this  bill  on  the  floor,  and  so  aJoMtas  a  regard  for 
their  intellectual  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpofle.  that  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  take  issue  with  them  in  any  particular  in 
their  handling  of  this  bill.  But  I  cannot  caeape  tiie  convic- 
tion that  we  are  not  treating  in  a  very  charitable  fashion 
the  large  segments  of  our  farm  life  hi  this  country  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  those  who  are  engaged  In  the 
livestock  and  dairying  and  poultry  business.  In  at  least  not 
giving  them  scHne  measure  of  additional  security  sought  by 
the  pending  amendment. 

I  listened  to  the  statement  of  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  PopeI  whom  I  admire  so  much.  He  said 
that  if,  under  the  amendment  which  he  is  offering,  any  un- 
toward thing  ■  should  occur,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  make  an  investigation,  and  ttien.  to  use  the  Senator's 
language,  "He  would  do  something  about  it."  Well,  if  that  is 
not  the  quintessence  of  all  that  is  vague,  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  English  language.  "He  would  do  something  about 
It."   In  CSod's  name,  what  would  be  do? 

Mr.  President,  cne  cannot  tell  by  reading  this  amendn[ient 
what  he  would  do.  There  Is  not  a  man  in  this  body  who 
could  tell  what  he  would  do.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  can- 
not ten  us.  All  of  us  have  a  great  deal  of  reepect  for  Mr. 
Wallace,  and  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  honor  uid  integrity; 
but  there  Is  not  anything  in  this  provision  that  would  lead 
us  to  know  what  he  would  do. 

If  he  were  to  invoke  the  power  granted  by  this  measure 
and  do  something,  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  body  could  tell 
what  he  would  do.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  caniKit  tell  us. 
Although  all  of  us  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Mr.  Wal- 
lace and  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  honor  and  Integrity,  there 
is  not  anything  in  this  provision  that  would  lead  us  to  know 
what  he  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  make  use  of  an  expression  found  hi 

the  third  chapter  of  John— I  do  not  know  that  I  can  quote  it 

correctly: 

The  wind  bloweth  where  It  llsteth  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof  but  canst  not  tell  whence  It  cometh  and  whither  It  goeth. 

That  sounds  like  the  power  we  give  the  Secretary  In  this 
very  vague  language. 
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Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BONE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Can  the  Senator  from  Washington  or 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  in  favor  of  this  bill?  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  out  whether  he  is  or  not.  I  have  read  statements  in  the 
newspapers  indicating  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
opposed  to  the  bill.  Then  I  have  read  other  statements  indi- 
cating that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  in  favor  of  it. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senatco*  from  Idaho  tell  me  and  tell 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  whether  the  Secretary  is  or  is  not  in 
favor  of  this  particular  bill 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BONE.  I  should  like  to  get  a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer 
from  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  because  I  have  only  a  little 
time.  I  am  not  going  to  occupy  the  full  15  minutes,  but  if 
the  Senator  from  Montana  wishes  to  ask  questions,  he  ought 
to  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Can  the  Senator  tell  me? 

Mr.  BONE.    I  doubt  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  knows. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  doubt  if  anyone  else  knows  after  read- 
ing the  newspapers. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Secretary  says  in  two  different  places  in 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  me  concerning  the  bill  about  a 
week  ago  that  he  was  in  favor,  as  he  put  it,  of  the  principles 
back  of  this  legislation.  He  makes  certain  suggestions  as  to 
amending  the  bill  and  changing  it;  and  in  this  morning's 
newspapers  there  appear  statements  indicating  that  he  is 
opposed  to  certain  price-fixing  features  of  the  bill 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  £uiy  more 
about  the  matter  now  than  I  did  before. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  imagine  we  shall  not  know  any  more  about 
It  when  we  get  through.  We  have  been  debating  the  bill 
for  3  weeks,  and  I  think  we  are  all  very  much  at  sea  as  to 
what  a  numbei  of  administration  officials  think  about  tlie 
bill. 

But  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  language  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope],  which,  I 
assume,  has  been  drawn  for  him  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  does  not  mention  poultry,  but  merely  live- 
stock; and,  of  course,  the  poultry  business  is  a  sizable  busi- 
ness of  itself,  and  obviously  the  dairy  business  is  of  such 
magnitude  as  certainly  to  challenge  our  attention. 

We  certainly  cannot  do  anything  here  to  injure  it.  So  if 
we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  we  are 
going  to  leave  the  poultry  business  out  in  the  cold;  and,  as 
has  been  so  forcefully  brought  out  here,  this  bill  is  to  assist 
the  producers  of  five  major  crops.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  McNary]  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Durrr]  have  mentioned  certain  aspects  of  this  problem 
which  I  am  not  going  to  touch  on  now,  because  of  the  limit 
of  time;  but  I  want  to  say  to  my  southern  brethren  here 
that  I  should  think  the  modesty  which  is  so  much  a  part  of 
their  make-up,  so  characteristic  of  them,  would  compel  them 
not  to  object  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  for  certainly  In  the  3  weeks  we  have  been 
discussing  this  bill  all  we  have  heard  is  cotton,  cotton,  cotton; 
and  yet  cotton  is  not  nearly  so  important  a  crop  in  this 
country  as  is  the  dairy  business  from  the  standpoint  of 
dollars  and  cents,  and  I  should  think  our  southern  brethren 
would  not  object  to  the  adopticm  of  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment 

Again,  Just  one  final  aspect  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President— — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BONE.    I  do. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  Is  fair.  I  have 
not  said  very  much  on  this  bill,  and  I  think  com  and  wheat 
Lave  occupied  the  major  part  of  this  discussion. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Three-fourths  of  It. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  accept  the  amendment  then;  but  at  the 
times  I  have  been  here  listening  to  the  debate  it  has  been 
mostly  revolving  around  cotton. 
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That,  however,  is  beside  the  point.  Tt  e  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Pops]  said  to  us  that  durin :  the  period  covered 
by  the  figures  he  had  no  harm  resultec ,  because  there  was 
not  the  increase  in  production  of  dalT  products  that  is 
sought  to  be  gotten  at  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  If  that  is  true,  if  that  is  the  inexorable  logic 
of  this  whole  plctiire,  certainly  there  i:an  be  no  harm  in 
adopting  this  amendment.  It  is  true  tb  at  it  is  an  arbitrary 
amendment,  but  we  are  dealing  in  arbitraries  in 
Running  all  through  this  bill  is  a  series 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Soiith  CaroUna  that  I 
am  not  objecting  to  the  cotton  folks  be  ng  protected.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  those  of  us  who  an  speaking  for  these 
major  operations  that  are  reflected  so  much  out  in  my  sec 
tlon  of  the  coimtry  have  occupied  only  a  few  minutes  here 
today.  I  should  think  the  impulses  of  f  eneroslty  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  South  would  move^  them  not  to  object 
to  this  amendment,  especially  In  the  lignt  of  the  statements 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Popi]  that  even  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  not  change  the  natural  oper- 
ation of  this  whole  picture.  If  you  are  not  going  to  create 
any  more  dairy  products  down  there,  ce:  tainly  the  fact  that 
we  are  laying  down  a  positive  rule  here,  and  establishing  a 
policy  by  law,  cannot  change  the  picture . 
Mr.  DUFFY  and  other  Senators  addrissed  the  Chair. 
The  PRK8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield;  and  U  so.  to  whom? 
Mr.  BONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  fn  m  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  DUCTT.  MI".  President,  might  It  not  be  an  added 
reason  why  the  committee  should  agree  to  the  amendment 
that  this  very  amendment.  In  this  exact  wording,  has  twice 
come  before  the  House  of  Representative  s  in  their  farm  bill, 
and  both  times  they  have  accepted  it?  I  ^ow.  those  in  charge 
of  the  Senate  bill  propose  some  other  kjnl  of  an  amendment, 
whereas  this  amendment  has  already  passed  the  House  and 
Is  satisfactory  to  them.  That  being  so.  t  would  seem  to  be 
logical  to  adopt  the  same  amendment  he*e. 

Mr.  BONE.    That  is  true.    Tlie  polnl   which  I  think  we 
ought  to  keep  emphasizing  in  our  minds  Ls.  taking  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pc  pel  himself  that  no 
harm  has  resulted  from  it,  that  certainly  no  harm  can  result 
from  the  adoption  of  the  positive  policy   that  is  established 
In  the  amendment. 
Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Se  lator  yield? 
Mr.  BONE.    I  am  going  to  yield  the  flo  3r  in  a  moment. 
Mr.  POPE.    I  desire  to  ask  the  Senate:  a  question. 
The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    Does    the    Senator    from 
Washington  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Id  &ho? 
Mr.  BONE.    Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  the  question. 
Mr.  POPE.    I  have  such  great  confide;  ice  In  the  Senator's 
ability  and  integrity  that  I  desire  to  asl  him  this  question: 
Under  the  definition  contained  in  the  1  IcNary  amendment. 
If  a  farmer  who  has  1  cow  and  12  ch  ckens  and  a  small 
acreage  supporting  a  family  were  to  pe  -mlt  his  cow  or  his 
diickens  to  get  over  onto  the  diverted  aa  es  and  consiune  any 
amount  of  the  soll-conservtng  growth  on  those  acres,  and 
were  to  sell  the  eggs,  or  the  butter,  the  product  of  the  cow, 
would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretai  y  to  deny  him  soil- 
conservation  payments? 

Mr.  BONE.  I  do  not  think  the  Secre  ary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultare  is  going  to  conceri  himself  with  the 
operation  ot  some  little,  individual,  dinks  farmer.  Certainly 
we  must  use  a  little  horse  sense  in  approaching  this  thing. 
We  are  not  going  to  irick  out  some  pooi-  little  fanner  on  a 
scrubby  tract  of  5  acres  somewhere  acd  make  a  national 
eiample  of  him  in  a  great  farm  program . 

Bflr.  POPE.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  )ut  of  the  7.000.000 
fanners  in  this  country  there  are  about  si  c  and  a  half  million 
of  the  sort  I  have  indicated.  wUl  the  Sent  tor  now  answer  my 
question  as  to  whether,  under  this  aziendment.  the  law 
would  not  apply  to  those  six  and  a  hal '  or  six  and  three- 
quarter  million  little  one-horse  farmers  who  do  live  in  Just 
that  way?    Would  it  not  apply  to  them? 

Mr.  BONK.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Se  lator  that  it  would; 
liat,  even  if  it  did.  the  Senator  has  told  is  that  without  any 


law  at  aU.  nothing  happened.  If  nothing  happened  without 
imy  statutory  enactment,  are  we  not  legitimately  entitled  to 
assume  that  even  if  we  had  it  we  should  have  the  same  thing 
existing?  Then  why  object  to  it?  If,  under  the  operation 
of  this  thing,  nothing  happened  of  the  kind  the  Senator  is 
discussing,  why  conjure  up  this  ghost  here? 

Mr.  POPE.  But  you  are  subjecting  those  six  and  a  half 
million  people  to  that  policing,  that  supervision,  that  require- 
ment that  if  a  man  sells  a  dozen  eggs  or  a  quart  of  milk  that 
was  produced  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  he  would  lose  his 
conservatior  payments. 

Mr.  EONE.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  Besides,  it  did  net 
occur  before  when  these  contracts  were  in  force.  There  is  no 
evidence  before  the  Senate  that  it  did  occur. 

Mr.  POPE.  We  had  no  such  amendment  as  this  to  contend 
with  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 

Mr.  BONE.  As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Dtttfy] 
pointed  out,  in  the  House  this  matter  has  had  the  sanction  of 
the  committee  over  there,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  repel  this  thing  now.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.    It  is  not  going  to  hurt  the  bill. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  the  Senator 
that  the  matter  did  not  have  the  sanction  of  the  committee 
in  the  House  but  the  amendment  was  adopted  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BONE.  All  right;  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  give  it  some  consideration.  It  was  adopted  on  the 
floor  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  My  Impression  was 
that  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  There  has  been  no  proper  consideration 
of  it. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  about  the 
dairy  industry  we  include  the  production  of  milk,  of  cream,  of 
cheese,  of  butter,  of  Ice  cream,  and  of  several  other  minor 
articles. 

In  many  resjjects,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  dairy  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  formulated. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  speaking  selfishly  for  my  own  State  alone 
in  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

Almost  every  Senator  is  interested  in  this  feature  of  the 
bill.  The  first  interest  naturally  would  go  to  the  Senators 
flrom  Wisconsin.  In  Wisconsin  they  have  a  production  of 
111,598.000,000  pounds  of  milk.  The  next  State  involved  is  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  with  7.745,000.000  pounds.  Then  comes 
the  State  of  New  York,  with  7,188.000.000  pounds. 

With  us  in  New  York,  the  matter  of  butter  and  cheese  pro- 
duction is  not  a  matter  of  great  concern.  We  have  an  aver- 
age production  of  butter  of  about  11.000,000  pounds,  while 
States  like  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  Michigan  have 
10  times  as  much  annual  production.  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
leads  in  butter  production,  as  it  does  in  general  milk  produc- 
tion. Then  Minnesota  has  a  tremendous  production  of 
butter;  likewise,  Iowa  and  all  the  North  Central  States. 

Cheese  has  a  production  in  New  York  of  only  28.000.000 
pounds,  while  the  production  of  Wisconsin  is  237.000.000 
pounds.  The  production  of  the  other  States  is  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  in  the  case  of  butter. 

In  New  York  State  we  use  only  surplus  milk  for  making 
butter  and  cheese.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the  dairy  produc- 
tion uniform  week  by  week  and  month  by  month.  In  the 
sunmier,  when  the  meadows  are  lush  and  the  production  of 
milk  is  great,  then  it  is  that  butter  and  cheese  are  made  as 
byproducts.  But  the  production  of  fluid  milk  and  of  cream 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  my  State. 

We  have  had  a  great  batUe  in  New  York,  much  legislation. 
and  many  efforts  made  to  increase  the  price  of  milk  at  the 
farm.  When  I  tell  you  that  there  are  75,000  dairy  farms  in 
New  York  State  you  will  have  some  comprehension  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

I  contend  that  it  is  not  fair  that  we  !^hould  by  legislation 
give  special  favor  to  the  cotton,  tobacco,  r;ce,  corn,  and  wheat 
farmers  without  at  least  giving  protection  to  the  dairy  farmer. 
Under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  the  dairy  farmer  profit 
by  this  bill.  There  is  not  a  single  provis  en  in  it  wh:ch  will 
give  him  any  benefit.  On  the  contrary,  but  for  my  amend- 
ments and  those  of  the  Senator  from  V-^Tmont  I  Mr.  AustinI 
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adopted  yesterday,  he  would  have  been  required  to  buy  high- 
priced  com  in  place  of  the  corn  which  he  has  usually  raised 
upon  his  farm  for  feeding  his  cattle.  That  matter  now  has 
been  taken  care  of  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  but  here 
it  is  proposed  to  take  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  million  acres  of 
land  out  of  the  usual  production  and  possibly  devote  that 
area  to  dairy  production. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  fair  to  give  benefits  to  those  four 
or  five  one-crop  farmers  if  with  those  benefits  goes  positive 
detriment  to  another  fanner — the  dairy  farmer.  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Minton]  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Duffy]  a  little  while  ago  if  it  was  not  rather 
far-fetched  to  suggest  that  the  diverted  acreage  would  be 
used  for  dairy  purposes.  If  he  had  asked  me  that  question 
I  should  have  replied  that  I  have  been  told  by  Senators  that 
it  is  the  intention  to  make  use  of  those  diverted  acres  for 
dairy  production. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Popk]  has  said  that  under 
past  laws  there  has  been  no  marked  increase  in  dairy  pro- 
duction. If  that  is  the  case.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
resist  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
But  whether  those  acres  are  actually  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  dairy  herds,  there  is  in  the  matter  the  threat  of 
further  reduction  in  the  prices  the  dairy  farmer  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere  will  receive  for  his  product. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  a  desire  to  be  just  and 
fair,  but  I  believe  the  Senate  would  not  be  Just  and  fair  if 
it  should  pass  this  bill  without  Including  in  it  a  simple  pro- 
vision which  seeks  to  protect  the  dairy  farmer.  Even  though 
there  is  no  more  in  it  than  a  psychological  effect  it  is  well 
worth  while. 

I  have  said  for  weeks  that  the  great  trouble  with  our  coun- 
try today  is  fear — ^fear  on  the  part  of  the  business  world,  fear 
on  the  part  of  industry — and  now  if  we  are  going  to  bring 
fear  to  the  hearts  of  75,000  dairy  farmers  in  New  York,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
In  other  parts  of  the  country,  we  will  have  contributed  merely 
that  much  to  the  psychology  of  fear  throvighout  the  country. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment  directly  to  my  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  no  question  that  so  far  as 
the  Republicans  are  concerned  almost  all  of  them  will  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Sometimes  it  is  difBcult  for  us  to  carry  the  party  banner. 
What  can  be  said  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  Ycffk,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, to  the  dairy  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  the  North  Central  States?  What  can 
be  said  to  them?  Must  we  say  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  pass  a  bill  to  give  protection  to 
the  one-crop  farmer  but  does  not  have  it  In  its  heart  to  give 
protection  to  the  dairy  farmers  and  those  who  live  on  the 
one -family  farm? 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal,  if  I  may  properly,  to  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  hope  they  will  help  us  so  that 
we  may  say  that  every  effort  was  made  in  seeking  to  advance 
the  cause  of  those  farmers  who  raise  cotton,  com,  wheat, 
tobacco,  and  rice,  that  there  was  Indeed  no  desire  to  harm 
the  dairy  Industry.  I  beg  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  Chamber  that  they  wiU  give  consideration  to  our  great 
dairy  interests  and  not  think  alone  of  those  Interests  which 
are  nearer  home. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  and  Mr.  AUSTIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  rose  first  and  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  if  my  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  is  desirous  of  speaking  now  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  an  engagement  elsewhere,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  Indeed  to  favor  him  by  yielding  to  him  and  to  speak 
after  he  shall  have  finished. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  expect  to  be  here  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon and  could  not  accept  his  offer,  although  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Very  well.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed. I  sat  here  and  listened  with  great  interest  to  every 
word  that  was  spoken  by  the  al^e  Senator  from  the  great 


Empire  State  of  New  York  [Mr.  Copiland]  because,  first, 
I  find  him  always  an  interesting  and  informative  speaker. 
I  listened  to  him,  secondly,  with  unusual  interest  because 
the  matter  of  which  he  spoke  is  one  of  great  moment  and 
of  especial  interest  not  only  to  my  StAte  of  North  Carolina, 
which  I  endeavor  in  my  humble  way  to  represent  here  m 
part,  but  the  subject  of  which  he  spoke  is  truly  of  vital 
interest  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

I  recognize  that  in  a  sense,  if  my  friend  will  permit  me 
to  say  it.  he  had  a  bit  of  selfish  motive  which  I  likewise 
would  have  had  if  I  were  representing  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  recognize  that  my  able  friend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Duffy  J  must  of  necessity  experience  a 
selfish  motive  in  speaking  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by  the  leader  of  the  minority,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  McNary],  because  the  States  of 
New  York,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  are  those  States  which 
participate  more  largely  than  the  other  States  of  the  Union 
in  the  largest  agricultural  industry  in  Amenca,  an  industry 
which  exceeds  in  value  in  annual  earnings  the  industry  of 
producing  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  wheat,  and  com.  There- 
fore, I  am  confident  that  those  Senators  who  have  spoken 
so  ably  and  so  honestly,  as  I  know  they  are.  will  not  deny 
that  after  all  they  are  speaking  here  primarily  in  the  inter- 
est of  those  industries  which  dominate  agriculture  in  their 
respective  States  of  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  and  New  Yoik. 

It  may  be  as  truly  and  as  well  said  that  I  rise  at  this  hour 
with  a  selfish  motive — I  admit  it  in  all  candor — selfishly 
interested  likewise  in  my  section  of  the  United  States.  I 
regret  exceedingly  in  this  country  today  and  in  the  light  of 
the  twentieth  century  that  we  are  still  fighting  and  maintain- 
ing sectionalism.  One  who  occupies  a  seat  in  the  gallery 
here  today  and  who  listens  to  the  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  could  not  help  having  heard  and  hav- 
ing observed  that  there  is  actually  today  a  fight  going  on 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 

If  the  amendment  is  accepted,  I  say  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate  imhesitatlngly  that  it  will  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
the  people  of  the  South.    Let  us  see  something  about  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Am  I  to  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  the 
timendment  would  be  unfair  to  the  people  of  the  South? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Yes;  I  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  If  the  bill  is  designed  to  help  certain 
groups  of  farmers,  and  other  classes  of  farmers  who  reside  in 
other  sections  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
bill,  and  an  amendment  is  offered  merely  to  render  them 
some  protection,  does  he  think  that  is  selfish  and  unfair? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  think  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the 
South  and  will  be  unfair  if  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  for  the  very  reason  that  we  are  asked  to  take  out 
of  production  some  50,000,000  or  60,000.000  acres  of  Isind. 
A  part  and  portion  of  that  50,000,000  or  60,000,000  acres  of 
land  which  is  to  be  taken  out  of  production  is  to  be  found 
In  the  South.  It  is  true  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
hill,  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  supposed  to  profit. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  frc«n 
Washington. 

Mr,  BONE.  "Rie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  wefl 
aware.  I  take  it,  that  the  State  of  Washington  Is  the  largest 
wheat-producing  State  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Yes;  I  admit  that.    I  knew  that. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator's  theory  that 
this  would  be  some  sort  of  an  assault  upon  certain  aspects  of 
the  ecMiomlc  life  of  the  South,  would  not  also  apply  to  my 
own  State,  which  is  one  of  the  big  wheat-producing  sections 
of  the  country,  sund  I  am  seeking  to  apply  the  same  formula 
to  my  own  State. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  hardly  think  it  would  apply  as  much 
to  Washington  as  to  Nortti  Carolina.     North  Carolina  Is 


but.  even  U  it  did.  the  Senator  has  told  is  that  without  any     ments  and  those  of  the  Senator  from  V'^rmont  [Mr.  Austin] 


word  that  was  spoken  by  the  aXAe  Senator  zrom  the  greu  |  to  Washington  as  to  Nortli  Carolina.     North  Carolina  is 
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eventually  gcinfr  to  become  one  of  the  w  eat  dairy-producing 
States  of  America.  It  is  going  to  become  one  of  the  great 
dairy-producing  States  of  America  even  ually  because  North 
Carolina  is  the  possessor  of  a  climate  suph  as  no  other  State 
in  the  Union  possesses. 

Mr.  President,  while  our  tobacco  arid  cotton  crops  are 
being  mandatorially  controlled  and  reduced,  the  farmer  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  South  naturally  will  be  desirous  of 
making  utilization  of  that  diverted  acreage.  He  will  prob- 
ably want  to  put  to  use  that  diverted  Jicreage  in  many  in- 


stances by  emplojrlng  it  In  the  business 


)f  the  dairy. 


Under  the  amendment,  as  I  imderstand  it.  if  a  small 
farmer  anywhere,  and  not  necessarily  a  small  farmer  of 
the  South,  should  produce  for  sale  a  p)imd  of  butter,  or  a 
pound  of  cheese,  a  fniit  Jar  of  buttermilk,  a  can  of  cream, 
or  a  quart  of  milt,  that  smaU  farmer  w^uld  not  be  provided 
with  the  opportunity  oi  profiting  by  tie  terms  of  the  bill 
11  the  land  so  utili2ed  had  theretofor^  been  cultivated  in 
tobacco  or  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  old  hen  of  whl*h  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Popsj  spoke  a  moment  £go  should  follow  a 
rooster  over  to  some  converted  land,  and  she  should  later 
become  the  mother  of  an  egg  [laugher],  that  egg  could 
not  be  sold  without  the  hen's  owner 
losing  the  intended  benefits  of  the  law. 
I  right?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.    I  think  the  answer  to  the] 
Carolina  can  be  found  in  the  language 
song.  "Stop.  You're  Breaking  My  Hear;."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  an  i  not  surprised.  My 
good  friend  from  the  State  of  Washington,  who  comes  from 
the  land  of  flowers,  has  within  his  heart  the  same  sentiments 
possessed  by  the  people  of  North  Caiolln  i,  and  when  I  began 
to  talk  of  that  good  old  cow  with  the  iund  face 

Mr.  BONE.    Motherly  face. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  was  sure  he  wjuld  appreciate  the 
remsirks  I  was  making.  I  heard  my  disiingulshed  colleague. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Popxl.  and  others  talking  a 
moment  ago  about  the  old  cow.  It  ren  inds  me  of  that  old 
piece  of  poetry  I  learned  when  I  was  in  :  chool : 

HI    diddle,    diddle,    the   cat    and    the    fiddle. 

The  cow  Jumped  over  the  mooi  i. 
The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  sue  i  sport. 

And  the  dish  ran  away  with  th^  spoon. 
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being  penalized  by 
Am  I  right  or  am 


Senator  from  North 
of  the  now  popular 


of  the  South  be  pe- 


North  Caro- 
dairy  industry.    We 
have  only  recently 


[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  why  should  the  people 
nallzed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  amendihent  which  has  been 
proposed  today  by  the  Senator  from  tlie  State  of  Oregon? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  will  tlje  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REYNOIJD6.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  like  to  h&ie  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  explain  just  how  the  )eople  of  the  South 
would  be  penalized  by  the  adoption  of  t  M  amendment. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  d  >  that. 
Una  possesses  the  climate  suitable  to  the 
have  the  grazing  plains  and  hills.  We 
Interested  ourselves  very  seriously  in  tie  establishment  of 
dairies.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  I  \n  lieve  that  in  the  not 
distant  futiire  North  Carolina  will  be  oie  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducers of  dairy  products  of  the  country  which  will  be  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  in  the  Soutl  our  milk  cows  can 
graze  12  months  out  of  the  year.  In  li  iimesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  western  New  York  the  dairy  prodi  cers  are  required  to 
have  stables  and  to  feed  their  dairy  csttle  roughage  about 
4  months  out  of  the  year. 

Mr.  DUFFY.    Mr.  President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  As  I  understand  the  ar;  ument  of  the  Sena- 
tor. It  is  that  he  Is  in  favor  of  cuttln  (  the  production  of 
tobacco,  but  he  Is  tn  favor  of  Increasln  i  the  production  of 
dairy  products.    Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  favor  the  Increase  of  the  production 
of  dairy  products  tn  North  Carolina  be  canse  I  very  readily 
recognise  that  within  a  few  yean  my   State  win  ^o^  cer- 


tainly have  to  cease  the  production  of  cotton.  We  will  have 
to  quit  raising  cotton  because  there  will  arrive  a  time  when 
North  Carolina  cannot  produce  cotton  in  competition  with 
other  States  of  the  Union,  and  particularly  w:ll  it  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  produce  cotton  in  competition  with  Russia, 
China,  Egypt,  India,  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  acreage  taken  out  of  production 
in  cotton  and  tobacco  is  put  under  dairy  production,  how 
will  the  State  of  North  Carolina  benefit  at  all  by  the  pend- 
ing measure,  because  in  taking  the  acreage  out  of  tobacco 
and  cotton  production  and  putting  it  into  dairy  products,  the 
price  to  the  owner  of  the  dairy  products  will  thereby  be 
destroyed,  will  It  not? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     I  appreciate  the  Senator's  contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  I  have 
already  utilized  my  time  on  the  bill,  and  if  the  Senate  will 
bear  with  me  just  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  be  permitted 
the  opportunity  to  send  to  the  desk  several  telegrams,  and  a 
couple  of  editorials  from  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
published  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  in  reference  to  this  identical 
amendment,  and  ask  that  they  be  published  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C,  December  13,  1937. 
RODEST  R.  Reykolds. 

United  States  Senator: 
Hope    you    will    oppose    amendment    cf    Boii.fa".    of    Wisconsin, 
denying  southern  farmers   dairy-farming   beneflts. 

C.AEEOLL    Wilson. 


Raij::ch,  N.  C  .  Decembrr  14,  1937. 
Senator  Robeht  R.  Rfttnolds. 

Care  of  Corona,  United  States  Senate.  V,'ash:ngton,  D.  C_* 

cows  in  the  SOITH  ' 

Protesting  against  the  House  farm  bill.  Rrprpsentatlve  BIntjt- 
SON.  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  declared  that  its  enactment  would 
"destroy  the  dairy   industry   In  all   Northern  States."     He   added: 

"Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and  other  dairying  States  cannot  pos- 
sibly compete  with  the  South  In  butter  production  because  of 
the  climatic  and  labor  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  South.  If  the 
domestic  butter  supply  from  the  South  were  suddenly  Increased 
88  percent  It  would  absolutely  destroy  the  industry  In  the  North, 
because  It  would  force  the  prices  down  to  such  ruinous  levels 
that  the  northern  dairymen  could  not  possibly  meet  It." 

Such  a  statement  Is  Interesting  'n  more  ways  than  one.  It  needs 
consideration,  as  It  concema  other  problems  than  the  p>ending 
farm  bill. 

The  dairy  States  have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  power  of  Federal 
legislation  to  protect  the  dairy  Industry  at  the  expense  of  the 
South.  The  Federal  tax  on  the  retailers  of  oleomargarine  made 
from  cottonseed  oil  has  been  In  effect  an  internal  tariff  for  the 
benefit  of  the  northern  dairy  Industry.  But  alas  for  consistency 
and  Justice.  In  recent  years  southern  cottonseed-oil  Interests 
have  undertaken  to  use  the  same  sort  of  weapons  against  the 
Philippine  producers  of  other  vegetable  fats  and  oils.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  ugliest  examples  of  the  modern  scrapping  of  noblesse  oblige 
has  been  the  granting  of  Independence  to  the  Plllpinofi  In  stich 
a  manner  as  to  destroy  Phlllppme  trade  while  creating  Philippine 
independence. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  South  has  advantages  in  dairy  and 
other  types  of  agrlctiltiire  which  provide  escape  from  single-crop 
and  cash-crop  advertising,  which  In  the  long  run  may  mean  more 
to  the  welfare  of  the  South  than  even  high  cotton  and  tobacco 
prices.  Mr.  KwrrrsoN  is  no  friend  of  the  Soirth.  But  he  polnta 
a  southern  advantage  which  the  South  has  neglected  and  neg- 
lected too  long.  Cattle  which  must  be  steijled  and  fed  for  4 
months  and  more  tn  Wisconsin  can  be  left  to  feed  in  pasture  for 
almost  the  whole  year  In  North  Carolina. 

A  dairy  development  in  North  Carolina  would  be  more  valtiable 
even  than  an  industrlai  development.  Nothing — not  even  south- 
em  slowness  and  southern  adherence  to  old  ctistoni — should  be 
allowed  forever  to  keep  the  cows  out  of  the  South.  They  are 
needed  even  more  than  the  shirt  factories  are. 

News  and  OBSzavsK. 

RoANOKz  Raptds,  N.  C  December  13.  1937. 
Sesator  Robzxt  R.  Rttnolcs: 

Farm  bill  as  passed  by  House  detrimental  to  sotrthem  dairy  ex- 
pansion. Trtat  you  wlU  see  fit  to  correct  this  Injustice  in  the 
Senate.    Refer  to  editorial  in  todays  News  and  Observer. 

J.  VilKTIELD  CRXW,   JT. 
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F&iKi-TzviLLK,  N.  C  Beeember  13,  1937. 

Hon.   ROBEET   R.   RrTNOLDS, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Having  been  in  dairy  btislnees  10  years,  bitterly  opposed  BoUeaa 
amendment.     Drge   yotir   best   efforts   to   defeat    tills   amendment. 
Always  compiled  all  programs,  but  car.'t  see  how  southern  fanners 
can  comply  under  Boileau  amendnaent. 

T.  J.  HikBKIS. 


RoANOKz  Rapids,  N.  Q„  Decemiter  13,  1937. 
Bon.  RoBEST  R.  Reynolds. 

Senate  Chamber: 
Crop-control  bUl  as  passed  by  House  Inimical  to  dairy  Industry 
here,  as  it  strikes  out  provision  aiding  farmers  for  land  growing 
crops  fed  to  dairy  cattle.     Pleaae  see  that  this  provision  Is  taken 
care  of  In  the  Senate. 

T.  W.  Long. 

[Prom  the  Raleigh  (N,  C.)  News  and  Observer] 

SECTIONALISM    AGAIK 

The  South  is  often  accxised  of  sectional  sentiments,  but  if  It 
Bins  in  that  respect,  it  stands  not  alone.  Representative  Boilkau, 
of  W^iscoDBln.  has  obtained  acceptance  by  the  House  of  his  measxire 
denying  soil-conservation  beneflts  to  producers  who  go  Into  dairy 
fanning  on  acreage  withdrawn  from  soil -depleting  crops,  although, 
as  everyone  knowB,  dairy  farming  probably  aids  In  the  care  and 
cure  of  the  soil  more  than  any  other  kind  of  agricxilture. 

The  ground  of  Boilkatj's  plea  was  that  these  beneflts,  by  foster- 
ing the  growing  of  cattle-feed  crops  In  the  South.,  wotild  destroy 
the  dairy  indxistry  In  his  section. 

At  BoiLEAiT's  instance,  then,  the  House  has  planted  a  bar  across 
the  path  by  which  southern  agriculture  mi^ht  be  able  to  escape 
from  Its  self -locking  casli-crop  system.  The  Southeastern  States, 
in  particular,  have  many  areas  well  suited  to  dairy  farming,  to  the 
growth  of  pastures  and  feed  crops,  and  to  the  erection  of  small 
plants  devoted  to  the  manufactxire  of  milk  products.  To  this 
Boileau  and  the  House  say  "no." 

All  this  Is  an  old  story.  But  would  not  the  rest  of  the  country 
be  matarially  benefited  If  the  South  were  allowed  to  ©scape  once 
In  a  while  from  its  role  as  poor  relation?  Sectlonidlsm  is  at  all 
times  bad,  but  never  more  so  than  when  It  Lb  revealed  in  the  act 
of  trying  to  hold  Its  own  high  place  on  the  ladder  by  vioing 
everybody  else  off. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  some  very  brief 
remarks. 

Let  me  say.  in  passing,  that  there  never  was.  In  m;y  belief, 
a  greater  unity  of  spirit  and  of  patriotism  between  the  North 
and  the  South  than  there  is  today.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated upon  many  occasions  right  in  this  Chsunber .  Per- 
sonally, coming  from  the  far  North,  I  have  enJo3red  their  evi- 
dent mutuality  and  confidence.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
and  kindly  friend  from  North  Carolina  that  the  people  of 
the  North  are  very  proud  of  the  South.  They  glory  in  her 
distinguished  men  and  women,  the  culture,  the  learning,  the 
courtesy,  the  hospitality  of  the  South,  which  are  proverbial 
and  historical.  They  go  to  the  South  because  they  choose 
to  associate  with  such  people,  and  because  they  love  the 
South,  and  regard  the  prosperity  and  Interest  of  the  South 
as  vital  to  their  own  happiness  and  prosperity. 

It  seems  perhaps  an  inadvertence  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  should  have  used  this  sort  of  an  argument 
upon  this  amendment.  Certainly,  southern  people  do  not 
want  both  parity  pasnnents — that  is.  the  adjustment  contract 
payments  which  are  allowed  to  them  under  a  beneficent 
Federal  Government  for  diverting  their  acres — and  also  to 
profit  out  of  the  use  of  those  diverted  acres  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  of  the  North.  Tliat  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
South. 

When  it  comes  to  the  effect  of  the  pending  measure  upon 
the  dairy  industry  of  this  country  I  pointed  out  the  other 
day.  before  a  vote  was  taken,  that  there  is  nothing  but 
death  in  this  bill  for  those  engaged  in  the  dairy  Industry. 
They  are  cut  off  from  parity  payments  under  the  measure. 
If  they  sign  one  of  the  adjustment  contracts,  they  cannot 
have  parity  payments  because  what  they  sell  is  not  com  but 
milk.  If  they  fail  to  sign  the  contracts,  they  cannot  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  pasmients  under  tiie  Soil  Erosion  Act. 
An  amendment  offered  relating  to  payments  exclusively  was 
voted  down  by  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  by  a  vote  of  46  to  30. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregrai  relates  to  an- 
other matter  entirely;  that  is,  the  matter  of  diverted  acres. 
The  Senate  has  already  said  what  it  meant  with  respect  to 
the  dairy  industry  concerning  payments.    They  have  said 


clearly  to  the  dairy  jjeople  of  this  country,  "We  Intend  that 
hereafter,  if  this  measure  shall  t)ecome  a  law,  you  shall  forego 
any  more  benefits  tinder  contracts  you  now  hold  with  resjject 
to  the  SoO  Erosion  Act,  and  you  cannot  receive  any  parity 
payments,  or  what  are  called  In  this  bill  adjustment  pay- 
ments, because  the  products  you  sell,  namely,  milk  and  other 
dairy  product.^,  have  no  parity  payments  connected  with 
them  at  all.  You  do  not  sell  the  com  yourself;  you  feed  it, 
and  therefore,  since  the  com  sale  Is  the  only  one  on  which 
adjustment  payments  are  made,  you  are  out  in  the  cold 
anyhow." 

What  we  are  now  asking  is  another  thing,  and  it  is  not 
much  to  ask.  l^e  amendment  relates  only  to  diverted  acres; 
it  does  not  relate  to  payments.  You  cut  us  out  of  payments. 
We  carmot  further  enjoy  chit  payments  under  the  Soil  Elro- 
slon  Act  or  under  the  proposed  law.  Now,  when  we  come 
forward  and  ask  only  that  diverted  acres  nonnaUy  used  for 
com  and  other  crops  named  shall  not  be  put  into  competi- 
tion with  the  dairy  interests  of  the  cotmtry,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  raise  a  barmer  of  sectionalism  and  undertake  to 
defeat  such  a  reasonable  request  as  that. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  amoimts  to  Is  a  provision  in  the 
law  itself,  instead  of  the  granting  of  a  huge  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  grant  this  right — it  is  not  a  favor 
we  are  asking — to  respect  this  right  which  we  claim.  We 
are  now  asking  that  a  law  be  enacted  that  shall  respect  this 
right,  and.  as  I  have  tried  to  restate  it,  it  is  this,  and  this 
only,  diverted  cornland  caimot  be  utilized  for  dairy  pur- 
poses if  tiie  dairy  products  thereof  are  sold,  because  if  such 
dairy  products  are  sold,  the  com  or  wheat  fed  is  not  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  but  is  for  market.  The  amendment 
prohibits  such  use  of  diverted  acres  by  the  condition  on 
which  payment  shall  be  provided  for,  namely,  so  that  the 
utilization  of  the  land  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  consump- 
tion on  the  farm  and  not  for  market. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  reasonable  request,  and  I  suggest 
that  the  Senate  bear  in  mind  the  kind  of  competition  the 
dairy  farmer  is  up  against.  TTiere  is,  of  course,  a  keen  com- 
petition among  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  here 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  so  keen  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  the  Federal  Government  for  sanctions, 
for  marketing  agreements  voluntarily  to  be  entered  into  be- 
tween producers  of  dairy  products,  but  it  is  also  up  against 
a  competition  that  is  growing  all  the  time  under  the  Federal 
trade  agreements. 

I  place  in  the  Record  now  very  significant  evidence  of  that 
type  of  competition  which  we  are  confronting.  Here  is 
something  which  the  Honorable  Ch.\rles  A.  Plumlby.  Rep- 
resentative from  Vermont,  spc^e  of  in  the  other  branch  of 
the  Congress  on  December  10  last,  and  I  refer  to  it  because 
it  applies  to  this  situation. 

I  refer  to  it  because  it  applies  to  this  situation  now.  His 
facts,  he  said,  were  taken  from  a  bulletin  entitled  "Forage 
Crops  and  Markets,"  issued  weekly  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  also  shows  the  facts  to  be  that  the  com- 
petitive imports  exceeded  the  agricultural  exports,  the  value 
of  American  farm  exports  declining  by  4  percent,  and  the 
value  of  Imports  of  commodities  similar  to  or  substituted  for 
those  produced  on  American  farms  rose  by  35  percent  over 
the  fiscal  year  of  1935-36. 

Here  are  the  items: 

420,000  head  of  live  cattle. 

150,000,000  pounds  of  meats,  which   Included   62,000,000  pounds 
of  pork  and  85.000,000  pounds  of  beef. 
15,000,000  pounds  of  butter. 
66,000,000  pounds  of  cheese. 
10,500,000  pounds  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs. 
181,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 
17.000.000  pounds  of  barley. 
78,000.000  bushels  of  corn. 

48.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  (12.000.000  milled  In  bond  for  erix>rt) . 
190.858,000  pounds  of  rice  and  rice  products. 
73,822,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  unmanufactrured. 
434,000.000  pounds  of  barley  malt. 

312.000.000  gallons  of  molasses,  used  In  manufactxire  of  alcoboL 
19,000,000  gallons  edible  molas.ses. 
6,600.000.000  pounds  of  sugar  (3.300.000  short  tons). 
14,000,000  pounds  of  potato  starcli. 


J.  Wlntikld  Cazw,  Jr. 
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manufactiirlng  butter 


319,000.000  poxuids  of  coconut  oil  (uaed  In 
■otMtitutn). 

519.634.000    pounds  of    copra    (from    whlc 

tncteil) .  .     ^       ^ 

8«0.000,000  pound*  of  p»lm  oO  (used  In  manufacture  erf  soap) 
64.000.000  pounds  of  palm  nuts  and  pain: 


oil    (butter   and   lard    substl- 
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coconut    oil    Is   ex- 


nut  kernels. 


the   manufacture   of 


the  latter  accounUng 
American  beans. 


benefits. 

wish  to  address  my- 
offered  by  the  Sen- 


anited  States  unless 


201.000.000    pounds   of   cottonseed 
tutes). 

147.000.000   poxinds   of   tung   oU    (used   In 
piOnts) . 

119.000.000  pounds  of  soybeans  and  soybea^  oil 

45.000.000  pounds  of  peanut  oil. 

4*000  000  pounds  of  forage-crop  seeds 

41  000  WX)  pounds  of  garden  and  field  seecfc 

551  000  000  pxjunds  of  vegetables  of  the  ccjmmon  garden  variety, 
Including  59.000.000  pounds  of  dried  beans 
In  large  degree  for  the  present  low  price  of 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  list  of  agri(|ultiiral  commodities 
that  are  competitive  with  our  own  agricultural  commodities. 
The  list  is  presented  for  the  purpose  o  increasing  the  evi 
dence  of  the  need  which  we  have  already  had  here  of  just 
protecting  the  producers  of  dairy  products  to  a  reasonable 
degree.  That  is  all  we  ask.  Leave  us  out  of  the  destructive 
competition.    TTie  bill  deprives  us  of  any 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
self  for  a  few  moments  to  the  substitute! 
ator  from  Oregon.  Mr.  President,  I  thiik  the  record  which 
I  have  made  in  the  Senate  upon  agricultural  measures  will 
be  searched  in  vain  to  indicate  any  sectional  approach  to 
these  problems.  I  have  proceeded  upon 
country  is  interdependent  and  that  one  section  was  dependent 
upon  another.  I  have  been  convinced  t^iat  we  could  not  ex 
pect  any  measure  of  prosperity  in  the 
It  was  shared  by  all  sections  of  this  country 

I  supported  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  I  supported 
the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act.  I  support  ;d  all  the  measures 
which  we  have  passed  in  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  improve 
the  economic  status  of  the  farmers  of  this  country.  There- 
fore I  hope  that  Senators  will  hear  me  without  any  feeling 
that  I  am  speaking  from  a  sectional  poiit  of  view. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  might  te  great  force  in  the 
argument  presented  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
PopKl  against  this  amendment  were  it  lot  for  the  fact,  as  I 
tried  to  point  out  in  a  colloquy  which  I  lad  with  him  earlier 
In  the  afternoon,  that  the  policy  embcxi  ed  in  this  substitute 
was  a  part  of  the  policy  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  and  under  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act.  The  contracts 
which  were  presented  to  farmers  under  those  two  measures 
provided  that  they  should  not  use  the  diverted  acreage  to 
produce  other  nationally  produced  agricultural  commodities 
for  market. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  designed  to  help  products 
produced  in  thi.s  country  of  which  we  lave  a  surplus.  And 
to  that  end  an  effort  is  made  to  curtjil  the  production  of 
those  agricultural  commodities  of  whic  i  we  have  a  surplus. 
Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  very  logical  hat  an  effort  should 
be  made  in  carrying  out  that  program  to  be  certain  we  do 
XK)t  as  a  result  of  attempting  to  curtail  production  with  re- 
r*rd  to  other  commodities  ultimately  sroduce  a  surplus  in 
agricultural  commodities  of  which  we  io  not  now  have  an 
exportable  surplus.  And  therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
amendment  should  be  regarded  as  a  sectional  amendment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  II  \(  e  accepted  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  at  tieir  face  value,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  this  amendmen  is  not  sectional  in 
character,  for  the  whole  burden  of  his  argument  is  that  the 
diversion  of  acreage  and  the  reduction  of  the  production  of 
basic  commodities  under  past  programs  have  not  resulted  in 
increased  competition  in  other  commodities.  Therefore,  if 
we  accept  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  his  contentions,  all 
that  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  t)  offer  an  assuranc* 
that  in  accepting  this  permanent  progrjjn  there  shall  not  be 
any  possibility  in  the  future  of  produciig  an  exportable  sur- 
plus In  agricultural  commodities  now  pioduced  which  do  not 
now  suffer  by  reason  of  an  exportable  s  irplus. 

Mr.  VANDENBERO.  Mr.  Presiden  i,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  And  it  seem?  to  me  we  are  driven  to 
the  irresistible  conclusion  ihst  if  this  amendment  Is  to  be 
opposed  and  defeated  there  is  an  intention  somewhere  to  use 
these  diverted  acres  for  the  prcci.se  purpose  which  the 
Senator  describes. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Of  cour.<^.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
good  many  conflictmg  argurrients  pr-csented  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure.  And  if  we  were  to  leave  for  a  mo- 
ment the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Pope] 
and  listen  to  the  argum.ent^  just  uttered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Reynolds),  we  would  then  be  con- 
fronted with  a  frank  and  avowed  statement  that  it  is  the 
hope.  nay.  it  is  the  confident  conviction  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolma.  that  North  Carolina  will  soon  be  one  of 
the  leading  dairy  States  of  Lhe  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  any  policy  by  the  Federal  Government  which  would  re- 
tard a  normal  or  natural  development  so  far  as  the  agricul- 
ture of  any  section  of  the  country  is  concerned.  But  since 
this  program  is  to  be  financed  by  money  taken  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;,  since  it  is  the  farmers  who 
cooperate  who  receive  benefits,  then  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
we  are  not  taking  a  sectional  p-^sition,  that  we  are  not  asking 
anything  unreasonable,  when  we  request  that  m  the  use  of 
that  money  and  in  the  paymejit  of  those  benefits  that  we 
shall  not  create  another  and  an  fKiually  if  not  more  serious 
problem  so  far  as  the  other  agricultural  commodities  not 
covered  by  this  measure  are  concerned. 

In  passing,  Mr.  President,  I  may  point  out  that  the  dairy 
industry  in  this  country  produces  25  percent  on  the  average 
of  the  total  gross  income  of  ihe  agriculture  of  the  United 
States.  And  therefore  I  think  we  can  say  from  a  standpoint 
of  national  policy  that  we  would  be  creating  an  even  more 
serious  problem  Ihan  the  one  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted were  we,  as  the  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  per- 
manent legislation,  ultunately  to  produce  a  situation  where 
the  dairy  industry,  producing  vach  a  large  amount  of  income 
for  the  farmers  of  America,  were  to  bo  confronted  with  an 
exportable  surplus  and  thus  find  itself  in  the  same  plight 
as  the  farmers  producing  the  crops  which  this  measure  is 
designed  to  save  and  to  help. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment I  am  approaching  this  problem  from  any  sectional 
standpoint,  nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  I  am  sup- 
porting it  in  any  other  than  a  sincere  way.  for  I  think  that 
the  votes  which  I  have  cast  upon  the  amendments  which 
have  been  tendered  to  this  bill  will  indicate  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  the  best  of  my  humble  ability  to  take  a  con- 
structive attitude  rather  than  a  destructive  attitude  toward 
the  measure  now  under  consideration. 

So,  in  conclusion,  and  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
I  want  to  appeal  to  the  Senators  from  every  State  not  to 
regard  this  as  a  sectional  matter,  not  to  think  of  it  solely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  any  particular  industry,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  sound  policy,  namely,  that  in  en- 
deavoring to  cope  with  and  to  control  the  exportable  sur- 
pluses which  have  been  mining  the  prices  of  the  farmers 
producing  those  commodities,  we  shall  not  produce  export- 
able surpluses  among  other  commodities  and  thereby  multi- 
ply instead  of  minimize  the  problems  confronting  the  farmer 
In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  think  that  ewry  Senator  who  has 
listened  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
this  afternoon  will  readily  agree  that  he  approaches  these 
problems  without  regard  to  sectional  bias  or  any  other 
bias.  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  objective  for 
which  he  is  arguing  and  the  objective  for  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  proposes  his  amendment  is  a  good  objective. 
It  is  one  which  I  completely  share.  It  is  ix>rfectly  absurd 
to  put  into  effect  a  curtailment  pros^ram  with  respect  to 
certain  commodities  if  thereby  we  ciivert  acreage  which  shall 
be  used,  as  the  Senator  has  ju^t  so  well  said,  for  the  pro- 
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duction  of  a  surplus  in  other  commodities  which  share  no 
benefit  under  this  act. 

That  difiBculty  has  been  recognized  by  Senators  who  would 
like  to  support  this  bill.  I  have  recognized  the  difficulty  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  have  sought  to  work  out  an 
amendment  which  would  reach  the  objective  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  in  mind,  and  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  in  mind.  I  frankly  and  sincerely  felt  and 
feel  now  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregcm 
will  not  be  effective,  because  in  Its  very  language  It  Imposes 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  upon  the  General 
Accounting  Office  a  perfectly  imixKsible  burden  of  regimen- 
tation. 

Let  me  just  read  the  first  two  or  three  lines  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Pajrment  with  respect  to  any  farm  land — 

Omitting  some  language — 
shall  be  further  conditioned  upon  the  utilization  of  the  land* — 

And  so  forth.  In  other  words  It  will  become  necessary 
imder  that  language  for  the  Secretary  and  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  scrutinize  every  payment  and  to  make 
certain  that  every  cooperator  or  every  beneficiary  has  car- 
ried out  the  conditions. 

In  order  to  Eiccomplish  the  purpose  which  I  think  we  all 
have  in  mind  I  have  been  in  consultation  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  with  the  legislative  drafting  service,  and  I 
have  prepared  another  amendment  which  I  should  like  to 
read  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  order  to  learn  whether 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  him.  because  I  am  frankly  trying 
to  reach  a  meeting  of  the  minds  upon  this  problem. 

On  i}age  82.  after  line  25,  I  propose  to  insert  Uie  following 
new  section,  section  66: 

Sec.  66.  Each  adjustment  contract  or  other  offer  entered  into  or 
made  pursuant  to  thla  act  or  the  SoU  Ctonaervatlon  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  shall  provide  that  the  cooperator  or  other  person  to 
whom  such  contract  or  offer  applies  etaall  undertake  not  to  use 
acreage  diverted  under  either  of  such  acta  for  the  production  for 
market  of  livestock  or  poiiltry  or  the  products  thereof;  and  in  the 
event  that  a  marketing  quota  Is  established  for  any  ccnnmodity 
under  this  act  no  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  such 
commodity  pursuant  to  such  quota  shall  be  used  for  the  produc- 
ticn  for  market  of  livestock  or  poultry  or  the  products  there(rf. 

I  may  say  now  to  the  Senator  that  as  I  conceive  the  two 
amendments,  this  goes  a  step  further  than  what  we  call  the 
McNary  amendment,  because  It  makes  provision  for  acreage 
that  may  be  diverted  if  a  marketing  quota  goes  into  effect. 
It  avoids  the  requirement  upon  the  Secretary  and  upon  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  make  individlial  scrutiny  of 
every  individual  payment. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLE7ITE.  As  I  imderstood  the  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  In  keeping  with  the  same  policy  which  was 
adopted  and  which  I  think  I  mentioned  in  my  statement 
with  regard  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  agricultural 
adjustment  contracts  and  in  the  contracts  which  were  en- 
tered into  between  the  Government  and  the  fai'mers  under 
the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act.  As  I  heard  the  Senator's  reading 
of  it.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  wholly  effective  in 
meeting  the  situation. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TauMAW  In  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  May  I  aisk  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to 
restate  the  matter  insofar  as  it  covers  contracts  or  the  ad- 
justments? 

Mr.  OTbtAHONEY.  "Each  adjustment  contract  or  other 
offer  entered  Into  or  made" — and  I  think  I  have  In  mind  the 
question  the  Senator  has  In  mind.  Tlie  word  "offer"  and 
the  word  "may"  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  covering  all 
cases  outside  of  an  actual  adjustment  contract  where  benefit 
payments  are  made. 

Mr.  BORAH.  ThaX  is  the  construcUon  traced  upon  it  by 
its  author? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    It  Is. 


Mr.  BORAH.  And  by  those  who  have  agreed  with  the 
author? 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.    Exactly. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Tliat  It  covers  all  those  adjustments? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  It  covers  all  the  adjustments  and  all 
the  commodities. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OT^AHONEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  I  can  agree  to  the  amendment  read 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  The  Senator  pointed  out  to 
begin  with  that  the  thing  which  has  been  so  serions  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  must  be  convinced  that 
evQ7  farmer  has  not  violated  this  provision  of  the  act  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  payment  of  bis  soil-coDservatlon  pay- 
ments. I  can  see  that  proof  of  that  might  be  difficult  to  the 
Department,  and  therefore  it  would  necessitate  a  degree  of 
policing  of  the  Individual  and  a  degree  of  regimentation  to 
which  I  have  objected  so  seriously,  "nils  would  remove  that 
element  from  the  picture. 

I  am  just  as  anxious  as  is  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  pro- 
tect the  dairy  interests,  but  in  so  doing  I  do  not  want  every 
farmer  in  the  entire  United  States  -TTho  owns  a  cow  to  be 
subject  to  the  regimentation  and  poUcing  which  is  Implied 
in  his  substitute.  Therefore  I  would  be  Inclined  to  believe 
that  this  would  cure  that  perfectly  vicious  provision  of  the 
substitute  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  which  would  provide 
policing  and  regimentation. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  language  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  employed  does 
not  reach  the  point  which  I  so  much  desire — to  cover  all 
contracts  and  all  adjustments  that  may  be  made. 

Mr.  OTAAHONEY.  How  can  the  Senator  say  that,  when 
the  language  of  the  amendment  expressly  begins  "each  ad- 
justment contract  or  other  offer"? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Adjustment  contracts  are  limited  to  com 
or  wheat. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    "Or  other  offer," 

Mr.  McNARY.    What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  means  any  other  type  of  payment 
made  under  this  bill  or  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Exactly  as  is  the  wording  here,  which  is 
that  payments  shall  be  further  conditioned  upon  utilization 
of  land,  which  means  the  same  thing  and  covers  all  com- 
modities and  does  not  permit  any  of  them  to  escape. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  My  understanding  is  that  the  lan- 
guage which  I  have  just  read  includes  every  single  thing 
the  Senator  has  in  mind  and  differs  from  his  amendment 
only  in  that  it  will  not  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  admin- 
istering officials  to  examine  every  single  farm  of  every  co- 
operator  under  the  two  proposals.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  requirement  imposed  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  so  rigid  that  it  would  result  in  totally  defeat- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  bill  for  those  who  are  growing  the 
other  commodities. 

I  am  anxious  to  protect  the  livestock  Industry,  the  dairy 
industry,  the  poultry  industry,  and  every  other  Industry,  the 
commodities  of  which  may  be  increased  by  the  operation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but  certainly  we  do  not  want  to 
destroy  the  whole  effect  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Tte  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
foDows  the  provislOTi  of  the  House.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
dairymen  and  poultrymen  of  the  cotmtry.  T^ey  under- 
8t«md  It.  It  is  agreeable  to  them.  It  Is  now  here  for  our 
consideration  and  covers  every  phase  of  the  question  with- 
out any  complication  whatsoever.  It  does  not  require  any 
more  policing,  it  does  not  add  any  more  difficulties  upon  the 
part  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  than  the  one  offered 
by  the  Senator  frwn  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OTytAHONEY.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  lan- 
guage which  I  have  Just  read  cannot  now  be  offered  as  a 
substitute? 
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The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.    The 
forms  the  Chair  that  it  could  not  be 
except  the  Senator  who  offered  the 
who  may  modify  his  amendment  by  th^ 
language. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    The  Senator  froili 
draw  his  original  amendment  and  perfect 
this  language?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.   O'MAHONEY.     May  I  ask  the 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  do  that? 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  I  should 
to  examine  the  language  a  little  more  carefully. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     The 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  the  pendini ; 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    My  understandin  ; 
Senator  from  Idaho  should  present  thi! 
the  amendment  which  he  originally 
still  come  first  upon  the  substitute 
frcm  Oregon? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     The 

M. .  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  are  we 
complete     consideration     of     this     par 
tonight? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  hop^ 

Mr.  BORAH.    This  is  an  exceedingly 
dislike  very  much  to  go  ahead  tonight  if 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  might  as  weD  at 
siiggestion  which  will  determine 
night  session  or  not.    I  have  conferre< 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  with  reference  to 
row  at  which  we  may  begin  voting 
on  the  bill  and  on  all  amendments,  with 
session  tonight  if  poasible  and  with 
from  tomorrow  over  until  Monday. 

In  order  that  I  may  make  the  unani 
under  the  nile  to  fix  an  hour  for  voting 
sary  to  have  a  quorum  caU  unless  that 
That  can  be  done  by  unanimous  consenjt 
the  circumstances,  while  the  amendmeclt 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope],  I 
sent  to  waive  the  requirement  of  the  rul( 
quorum  in  order  that  I  may  submit  a 
request  to  fix  an  hour  for  voting  tomorr  aw 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky?    Ipe 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  now  propose  the 
agreement  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  projjosed 
be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


I  'arliamentarian    In- 

off(  red  by  any  Senator 

orlgipal  amendment  and 

acceptance  of  the 


Idaho  may  with- 
it  by  substituting 


Senator  from  Idaho 

jke  an  opportunity 

substitute  offered  by 
question. 

is  that  though  the 

as  a  substitute  for 

the  vote  would 

offered  by  the  Senator 


Se  lator  is  correct, 
gping  to  undertake  to 
icular    amendment 

we  can  do  so. 

important  matter.    I 

it  can  be  avoided. 

moment  make  a 

we  shall  have  a 

with  Members  on 

an  hour  tomor- 

wlthout  further  debate 

a  view  to  avoiding  a 

view  of  recessing 


the 
wheth  er 


fidng 


the 


Oder*cl  by  unanlmouB  consent,  that  on 
c«mber  17,  1937.  at  not  later  than  4  o'clock 
prcxeed   to  vote  without  further  debate  up^n 
Buba:;tute  that  may  be  pending  or  any  am; 
that  may  be  offered  and  upon  the  bill  (3 
lar  parliamentary  stages  to  its  final  disposition. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  oh 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  to  the 
the  agreement  I  have  no  objection,  bu; 
Honed  upon  two  propositions,  one  that 
on  the  pending  amendment  in  the  nature 
this  evening,  or  now,  and  that  we  will 
sion.    I  suggest  that  we  defer  submissioz 
proceed  with  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  one 
offering  the  unanimous-consent  agreemebt 
to  avoid  a  night  session.    I  am  perfect  y 
here  in  session,  if  we  have  to.  until  wc 
amendment  now  pending.     I  think 
have  a  night  session  we  can  remain  a 
pose  of  it.  and  I  am  willing  to  enter  into 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  am  quite  agreeable 
amendment  offered  in  the  nature  of  a 


thJit 


December  16 


nious-consent  request 

t  jmorrow  It  is  neces- 

rejiuirement  is  waived- 

Therefore  under 

is  being  examined 

ask  unanimous  con- 

for  the  calling  of  a 

unanimous-consent 

w. 

objection  to  the  re- 
Chair  hears  none 

unanimous-consent 

agreement  wiH 


the  calendar  day  De- 

p.  m.,  the  Senate  wlU 

any  amendment  or 

ndment  or  substitute 

through  the  regu- 


2-87) 


ection? 

general  purposes  of 

it  must  be  condi- 

we  wUl  have  a  vote 

of  a  substitute 

have  no  night  ses- 

of  the  request,  and 


of  the  reasons  for 

now  was  in  OTder 

willing  to  remain 

can  dispose  of  the 

if  we  are  not  to 

l|ttle  longer  and  dis- 

that  understanding. 

if  we  dispose  (tf  the 

stbstitute  to  the  pro- 


posal of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  that  v.v  take  a  recess  until 
12  o'clock  tomorrow,  and  commence  voting  at  4  o'clock 
upon  the  amendments  pending  or  which  may  be  offered, 
or  any  substitute  therefor,  or  a  motion  to  recommit,  with- 
out debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  apreeing  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  McN.vhy]  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  :Mr.  PopkI. 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  a^k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CM-AHONEY.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  present 
parliamentary  status? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  present  parliamentary 
status  is  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  been  perfected  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. Now,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McNaryI  to  the  amendment  of  the  St^nator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  wanted  to  be  certain  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  had  substituted  the  language  suggested. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  .suggests  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  as  pt'rfected 
should  be  read  from  the  desk  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
proposal  it  is  understood 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  no  unanimous-consent 
proposal  pending. 

Mr.  SMITH.     Very  well. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD  cbtamed  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  not  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama permit  the  amendment  to  be  read? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Certainly. 

Mr.  McNARY.     A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Am  I  to  understand  that  this  belated  sug- 
gestion takes  the  place  of  the  former  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  the  situation.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  r.ght  to  perfect  his  amendment 
before  it  is  acted  on. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chiet  Clerk.  On  page  82,  after  line  25,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sic.  66.  Kach  adjustment  contract  or  other  ofTrr  pnterrd  Into  or 
made  pursuant  to  this  act  cr  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Dcnr.estic 
Allotment  Act  shall  pro\-ide  that  the  coopjeratcr  or  other  person 
t»  whom  such  contract  or  ofTiir  applies  .shall  undertake  r.ot  to  use 
acreage  diverted  under  either  cl  5uch  acts  for  the  production  for 
mATket  of  livestock  or  poultry  or  the  orrKlurt.s  therfof;  and  In 
the  event  that  a  marketing  quota  Is  established  for  any  com- 
modity under  this  act.  no  acreage  diverted  Jroni  the  production 
of  such  commodity  pursuant  to  such  quota  shall  be  uscd  for  the 
production  for  market  cf  livestock  or  poultry  or  the  products 
thereof. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  is  my  understanding  tiiat  if  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  should  upon 
the  pending  vote  be  rejected,  the  que.^tion  will  then  come 
on  the  amendment  whidi  has  just  been  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  states  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  correctly. 

Mr,  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  to  bo  the  pending  business,  and  I  wish 
to  submit  some  remarks. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  what  happened  to  my 
unanimous-consent  request?    Is  it  stilJ  pencLng? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNaryJ  advised  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  he  could  not  enter  into  an  agreement 
until  a  vote  was  had  on  his  amendment.     Therefore  the 
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Chair  assumed  there  coold  be  no  unanimooi-consent  agree- 
ment pending  until  the  vote  was  had  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  Chair  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  whether 
that  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  statement  was  made  conditionally. 
I  said  I  was  willing  to  have  the  agreement  «itered  into  if  we 
could  have  a  vote  now,  or  this  evening,  upon  the  pending 
amendment,  and  then  conditioned  further  on  the  agreement 
that  there  would  be  no  night  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  as  the  Chair  under- 
stood it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  my  purpose  in 
undertaking  to  ascertain  now  whether  we  can  enter  into  the 
agreement,  because  if  we  cannot  enter  into  It,  we  will  have  to 
have  a  night  session.  I  am  willing  to  vote  on  the  junendment 
pending  and  allow  my  request  to  be  suspended  while  that 
operation  is  in  progress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized-  That  is 
the  status  at  present. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  pend- 
ing question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  McNary 
substitute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  the  pending  question. 
Ttie  yeas  and  nay«  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  McNary  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Boileau  amendment  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
we  should  all  understand  that  if  the  McNary  amendment 
shall  be  adopted,  the  subject  matter  win  not,  as  practically 
everything  else  In  the  bill  will,  go  to  conference,  because  that 
will  foreclose  It.  The  McNary  amendment  is  a  literal  copy  of 
the  Boileau  amendment  adopted  in  the  House.  While  various 
phases,  practically  all  phases,  of  the  bill,  except  the  question 
as  to  the  dairy  interests,  will  go  to  conference,  there  is  an 
attempt  here  to  foreclose  us  from  any  further  consideration 
of  this  subject  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  illusions  about  what  the  result 
of  this  vote  will  be.  There  Is  no  reason  for  me  to  misunder- 
stand what  is  going  to  happen.  The  sectional  question  has 
bobbed  up  here  in  some  way,  as  it  has  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  otiier  pieces  of  legislation  which  are  now  pending. 
It  is  unfortunate,  of  cotffse,  but  I  have  no  more  illusion 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  on  this  vote  and  how  It  is 
going  to  happen  than  I  have  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
when  the  so-called  southern  lynching  bill  comes  up  when 
we  get  through  with  this  matter.  I  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  In  connection  with  that.  I  have  no  illusions  about 
It.  I  know  where  the  votes  are  coming  from,  just  as  I  know 
where  they  are  coming  from  now,  since  this  sectional  ques- 
tion has  arisen  on  the  pending  ammdment.  Of  course,  it 
is  unfortunate. 

I  know  what  is  going  to  happen  when  the  Jute  amend- 
ment is  called  up,  tf  It  does  come  up,  although  the  efifort  is 
to  provide  some  additional  consumption  for  cotton  at  a  time 
when  it  has  been  stated  here  day  after  day  that  we  are 
losing  the  foreign  market  of  cotton.  Notwithstanding  the 
declarations  of  leading  men  here  that  they  want  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  the  American  farmer,  I  have  no  ilhisions 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  when  we  reach  the  question 
of  eliminating  a  quantity  of  jute  so  that  additional  markets 
can  be  found  for  cotton,  and  I  have  no  illusions  about  where 
the  votes  are  coming  from. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  making  any  criticism;  I  am  de- 
scribing a  situation  which  every  candid  Member  of  the  Ben- 
ate  knows  to  exist.  It  is,  of  course,  unfortunate,  but  still 
we  all  know  that  It  exists. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  illusions  about  what  Is  going  to 
happen  here  when  the  so-called  Black-Connery  wage  and 
hour  bill  comes  back  frwn  the  other  House. 

Go  over  there  now  if  Senators  desire  to  find  out  the 
atmosphere,  and  what  they  think  over  there  Is  involved  to 
that  program,  and  if  Senators  have  any  further  doubt  call 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge],  who 


said  when  he  voted  for  that  bill  he  voted  to  help  drive  out 
the  competition  of  Industries  in  the  Southern  Btat^  with  the 
industries  of  his  country. 

Do  we  not  all  know  that  that  is  a  paramount  issue  in- 
volved In  the  House  in  the  wage  and  hour  ball  pending 
there — and  that  is  the  leading  Une  of  cleavage  t)etween  the 
Members  of  the  House — \\hat  effect  it  will  have  upon  south- 
em  industry  to  the  advantage  of  industry  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

So  now  there  is  a  list.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  truly  stated  his  position.  I  have  never  seen  him 
occupy  consciously  a  sectional  position.  But  unfortunately 
conflicts  of  interest  develop  here  which  place  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  against  us.  T^iis  is  one  of  them.  The  tax 
on  oleomargarine,  which,  of  course,  drives  out  of  competition 
with  dairy  products  the  cottonseed  oil  and  vegetable  fats  of 
the  South,  is  another  one  of  them. 

So  there,  my  friends,  we  are  in  that  unfortunate  situation. 
Conflict  apparently  of  interest  here  and  there.  Economic 
conflict  of  interest  arising  in  so  many  different  phases  of 
legislation.    I  know  thai  It  Is  here. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  talk  about  the  constitutionality  of 
this  measure.  The  great  constitutional  lawyer,  Mr.  Borah. 
from  Idaho,  yesterday  when  the  Ellender  amendment,  of  a 
similar  nature,  was  here  for  consideration  denounced  it  as 
unconstitutional  because  it  was  an  effort  to  control  produc- 
tion and  fell  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Hooseic  Mills 
case.  There  is  no  sort  of  difference  between  the  Ellender 
amendment  smd  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
pending  now.  The  Ellender  amendment  was  said  to  be 
unconstitutional,  but  the  pending  amendment  along  the 
same  lines  seems  to  be  accepted  as  constitutional. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield,  but  I  wish  the  Senator  to 
remember  that  I  do  not  have  much  time  left. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  agree  perfectly  with  the  Senator  that  the 
Ellender  amendment  was  unconstitutional,  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  whole  bill  is 
unquestionably  unconstitutional,  and  I  propose  to  vote 
against  it.  But  tills  amendment  is  no  more  vulnerable  than 
the  bill  as  a  whole  and  I  am  willing  to  place  the  dairy 
Interest  where  It  will  go  up  or  down  with  all  others 
Interested. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Except  the  co^on  section. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  whole  lot  here  alwut 
the  doctrine  of  scarcity,  scarcity,  scarcity.  Everyone  who 
is  against  this  bill  has  talked  about  the  economy  of  scarcity. 
And  still  when  there  develops  a  mere  jx)ssibillty  of  having 
more  milk  for  the  children  of  the  cities  of  this  country,  more 
butter,  more  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life  whose  interest 
is  then  involved?  The  consumers?  No;  the  men  and  women 
In  the  cities  who  are  not  organized  and  who  are  not  repre- 
sented here  by  effective  and  wonderful  lobbyists.  Oh.  the 
consumers  then  and  the  doctrine  of  scarcity  then  disap- 
pears, and  they  say,  "Let  us  protect  the  organized  dairymen 
of  this  country  and  forget  the  doctrine  of  scarcity  when 
the  dairymen  with  their  organization  appear  upon  the  scene." 
I  should  like  to  have  a  little  consistency  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  amendment  is  going  to 
help  you.  It  may  hurt  after  it  Is  adopted.  Something  like 
these  southern  lynching  bills — they  think  they  are  going  to 
do  some  good  perhaps,  but  I  think  they  are  going  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  But  here  Is  the  cotton  fanner  who 
gets  only  about  $5  an  acre  under  a  program  for  acreage  di- 
version. If  he  wants  to  i^ant  dairy  iwoducts  do  Senators 
suppose  he  would  start  with  irianting  only  his  diverted 
acreage?    No;  he  gets  too  little  pay  for  the  diverted  acreage. 

If  he  wants  to  go  into  dairying,  my  friends,  do  not  think 
he  will  stop  with  a  few  diverted  acres.  He  will  forget  his 
parity  and  soil -conservation  pajonents,  and  put  his  farm  into 
dairying.  We  know  that  will  be  the  result.  So  you  are  net 
going  to  get  any  benefits  under  the  McNary  amendment  which 
prevents  the  acreage  diverted  from  cotton  from  bemg  planted 
to  food  for  livestock  for  sale. 
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Mr.  President.  It  makes  me  sick  at  lieart  to  see  so  many 
effwts  developing  and  being  pressed  tere  not  only  by  the 
gentlemen  upon  the  Republican  side  bui  the  gentlemen  upon 
the  Democratic  side  who  do  not  live  li  the  Cotton  Belt,  so 
many  of  these  programs  that  are  direc  «d  at  the  section  in 
which  I  live.  I  know  we  are  not  going  into  the  dairy  bxisl- 
ness  simply  as  the  result  of  2  or  3  years  of  acreage  diversion, 
because  we  plan  to  go  back  into  the  full  production  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  rid  of  a  distressing  i  urplus.  But  to  have 
our  section  pointed  at  day  after  day  an  3  have  the  restraints 
written  into  these  laws  which  apply  dlre:tly  and  solely  to  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  farms  In  the  South  Is  greatly  disturbing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  what  I  ^ant  to  say  on  this 
subject  without,  I  hope,  offending  an; 'one.  "Itiat  has  not 
been  my  purpose.  I  want  to  make  mj  protest  against  this 
sort  of  legislaaoD.  I  know  it  is  not  t  road-minded  legisla- 
tion. I  know  it  is  sectional  legislation.  I  wish  we  could  get 
away  from  It.  We  people  of  the  South  want  a  united  coun- 
try. We  are  trying  to  do  our  part.  I  wish  that  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  would  quit  driving  at  us,  quit  knock- 
ing at  us,  quit  passing  legislation  dire:ted  at  us,  not  only 
ia  matters  like  the  lynching  bill  but  in  financial  and  eco- 
nomic matters.  We  have  had  our  long  ;  Krtods  of  travail  and 
patience  and  endurance.  So  why  cai  it  not  come  to  an 
end.  my  friends?    Why  keep  directing  t  lese  things  at  us? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  yt  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  on  the  amendment  has  expiree . 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  a  par  lamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senatoi  wiH  state  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  I  understand  the  parliamentary  .situa- 
tion, the  vote  comes  first  on  the  subsitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNabtJ. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    That  is  corr  jct, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    U  that  substitute  sfa  3uld  be  defeated,  the 

next  vote  comes  on  the  amendment  of  ered  by  the  Senator 

from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope],  as  modified  br  him  in  accordance 

.  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  :  rom  Wyoming    [Mr. 

CMahonxy  ] . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate-  has  stated  the  par- 
liamentary situation. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  a  general  pair  wi  h  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  LogamI.  I  under  tand  that  if  present 
he  would  vote  "nay."  I  transfer  that  pa  r  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Catper]  and  vote  "jrea." 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Cm  this  vote  I  tave  a  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  G;.ass1.  Not  knowing 
how  he  would  vote,  I  withhold  my  vote.  If  ijermitted  to  vote, 
I  should  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  &  tnator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Httchxs]  is  detained  from  the  Senite  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  ^ulda  IMx.  AK>axwsl.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  AshttkstI,  the  Seiator  from  Arkansas 
[Mrs.  CaaawatI,  the  SouUor  trom  Missturi  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Junior  Senato-  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dxrm  icaJ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  SchwxlueiibachI  are  detained  on 
important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bn  rt],  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtiaI,  the  senltir  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  OlassJ.  the  senior  Senato-  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
LkwisL  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas],  and  the 
fienator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tnuvfsl  are  unavoidably 
detained. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [MrJ  SchwkllxmbachI  is 
paired  with  the  Smatcr  from  Tennesiee  [Mr.  Bnar].    If 
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present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  W  ishington  would  vote 


**7ea",  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  announce  that  my  ( oUeague  [Mr.  Logah] 
is  unavtddabiy  detained  from  the  Senat^.  His  pair  has  been 
announced. 

TlM  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 

Bon*  BrldflM       I  Brown.  N.H. 

AiMtla  Bonh  Brown.  Ifkfk.         BulUey 


wmild  vote  "nay." 


nays  38.  as  follows: 


I 


December  16 


Copelaod 

Hale 

Lnndeen 

Thomaa.  Utah, 

DSLV\M 

HltrJjcock 

McAdoo 

TownserKl 

Donahey 

Holt 

McCarran 

VandenbCTg 

Diiffy 

Johnson.  CmHI. 

McNary 

Wagner 

Pmzler 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Maloney 

Walsh 

Gerry 

King 

Moore 

White 

Otbaon 

La  PoUetta 

Nye 

GUlette 

Lodge 

Plttmaa 

Guffey 

Lnnergan 

Stelwer 

NAYS— 38 

Bailey 

George 

Mlnton 

Russell 

Bankbesd 

Gravea 

Murray 

5>chwarta 

Barkley 

Ore-en 

N?e:y 

Sheppard 

Bilbo 

Harrison 

N'rrU 

Smathen 

Bulow 

Hatch 

O  Mahoney 

S.-nlth 

BurKe 

Hayden 

Ovcrtoa 

Tn.iman 

Byrue* 

Herring 

Pepper 

Van  Nuys 

Chavez 

McGlIl 

Pope 

Wheeler 

ConnaUy 

McKellar 

RaricllfTe 

EUender 

Miller 

Reynolds 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Andrews 

Caraway 

Le«» 

Thomas,  OUa. 

Ashurst 

Clark 

Lewis 

Tydlnga 

Berry 

Dieterlch 

Logan 

Byrd 

Gla!53 

Schwellenbach 

Capper 

Hughes 

Shlpstead 

So  Mr.  McNart's  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  now  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  as  amended.     ■  Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Let  us  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ayes  seem  to  have  it.  The 
ayes  have  it,  and  the  amendment  as  amended  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  new  section. 

Mr.  OTidAHONEY.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  President.  Be- 
fore the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  offered  his  amendment 
and  before  the  Chair  announced  that  the  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  asked 
for. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  did  not  hear  the  de- 
mand. He  desires  to  be  fair  with  the  Senate.  Does  the 
Senate  desire  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  as 
amended?  Apparently  it  does,  by  the  .show  of  hands.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  and  the  clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Gl.\ss].  I  understand 
that  I  am  released  on  this  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DAVIS  (after  hanng  voted  in  the  affirmative) .  I  have 
a  genera]  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Logan],  I  understand  that  if  he  were  present  he  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  transfer  my  pau-  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Klansas  [Mr.  Capper  1,  who  would  vote  "yea"  if  present, 
and  allow  my  vote  to  stand. 

Mr.  BANKEIEAD  (aifter  hanng  voted  in  the  negative). 
Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  change  my  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea."  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  a  motion  for  a  recon- 
sideration. 

Mr,  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Hughes]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Teimessee  [Mr.  Berry],  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lrwis],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas  J.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  LMr.  TydingsJ  are  unavoidably 
detained. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Caeaway],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clarkj.  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DtrrERicH],  and  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Schwkllknbach]  are  detained  on  important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Sc^twellesbach]  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Berry].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  announce  that  my  coDeague  LMr. 
Logan]  is  unavoidably  detained  from  the  Senate.  His  pair 
has  been  announced. 


that  program,  and  if  Senators  have  any  further  doubt  call 
the  Jimior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge],  who 


prevents  the  acreage  diverted  from  cotton  from  being  planted 
to  food  for  livestock  for  sale. 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  49,  nays  34,  as  follows: 

TEAS— 49 


Adama 

FraEler 

Lodge 

Smatbers 

Austin 

Gerry 

Lonergaa 

Stelwer 

BanUiead 

Glhson 

Lundeen 

ThomaA.  TTtah 

Bone 

GUlette 

McAdoo 

Townsend 

Borah 

Guffey 

McCarran 

Vandenberg 

Bridges 

Hale 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

Brown.  Mich. 

Herring 

Maloney 

Wagner 

Brown,  N.  H. 

Hitchcock 

Moore 

Walsh 

Bulkley 

Holt 

Nye 

Wheeler 

Co  pel  and 

Johnson,  Chllf. 

O'Mahoney 

White 

Davts 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Plttman 

Donahey 

King 

Schwartz 

Duffy 

La  Follette 

Shlpstead 

NAYS— 34 

Andrews 

Connally 

McGUl 

Pope 

Afihurst 

EUender 

McKellar 

Radcllffe 

Bailey 

George 

Miller 

KeynoXda 

Barkley 

Graves 

Mlnton 

Russell 

Bilbo 

Green 

Murray 

Bheppard 

Bulow 

Harrison 

Neely 

Smith 

Burke 

Hatch 

Noma 

Xrvnnan 

Byrnes 

Hayden 

Overton 

Chavea 

Lee 

Pepper 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Berry 

CTark 

Hughes 

Rrhwellenbach 

Byrd 

Dleterlch 

Lewis 

Thomas,  OUa. 

Capper 

QlasB 

Logan 

l-y  dings 

Caraway 

So  the  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  now  desire  to  renew  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  I  submitted  earlier  in  the  evening,  that 
beginning  at  not  later  than  4  o'clock  tomorrow  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote  on  any  amendments  not  then  acted  on  or 
which  may  be  offered,  or  any  sulistitute  which  has  not  been 
acted  on  or  which  may  be  offered,  and  on  the  Wl  to  final 
disposition. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  remove  one  condition,  but 
assert  the  other,  that  that  implies  we  wlU  not  have  a  night 
session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  stated  that  over  and  over  again, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  submlted  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request  at  this  time,  to  avoid  a  night  session. 
U  It  Is  agreed  to,  there  wlU  be  no  night  session. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  understand.  If  the 
pending  bill  shall  be  perfected  and  a  substitute  for  the  whole 
bui  offered,  there  will  be  no  limit  on  debate.  I  think  some 
limitation  should  be  made  whereby  those  who  have  amend- 
ments to  offer,  and  who  would  like  to  have  5  or  10  minutes 
to  explain  them,  might  be  recognized.  One  Senator  might 
take  the  floor  and  consume  all  the  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No  Senator  could  occupy  more  than  15 
minutes  on  any  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand,  but  there  are,  I  believe,  two 
substitutes  to  be  offered,  and  there  is  no  limitation  on  debate 
on  substitutes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  A  substitute  cannot  be  offered  until  all 
the  amendments  have  been  disposed  of,  so  that  contingency 
would  not  arise. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  an  Inquiry  to 
determine  whether  I  understood  correctly  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  It  was  that  at  4  o'clock  tomorrow  we 
should  vote  without  further  debate  upon  all  amendments 
pending  or  then  offered? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  ADAMS.  At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress a  very  important  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  and  from 
the  floor  many  amendments  were  offered,  and  there  was  no 
chance  even  to  explain  the  amendments.  Personally  I  shall 
not  consent  to  any  unanimous -consent  agreement  which  will 
not  at  least  permit  an  explanation  on  the  floor  of  an 
amendment  which  is  offered  and  which  has  not  been  printed 
and  placed  upon  my  desk.  If  there  were  a  provision  for  3 
minutes  or  3  minutes  or  5  minutes,  so  that  an  amendment 
can  be  explained,  that  would  be  all  right;  but  this  bill  is  very 


Important,  an  amendment  may  be  offered  from  the  floor, 
presented  in  writing,  or  submitted  orally,  and  under  the 
unanimous -consent  agreement  we  could  not  even  inquire  for 
an  explanation.  Unless  some  provision  is  made  to  afford 
opportunity  to  explain  amendments  crffered  from  the  floor 
which  are  not  upon  the  desk,  I  shall  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  Senator  objects  to  the  agreement? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Unless  some  provision  is  made  to  advise 
Senators  as  to  what  is  being  presented. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  Mr.  President.  It  is  impossible 
to  agree  to  begin  voting  without  debate  at  any  particular 
hour  if  there  shall  be  coupled  with  it  an  amendment  or 
reservation  that  there  will  be  debate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  not  impossible  to  p>rovide  that  5  min- 
utes shaU  be  allowed  to  those  who  offer  amendments  on  the 
floor  to  explain  the  amendments,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  we  can  have  an  understanding  that  5 
minutes  shall  be  given  to  the  proponents  of  amendments  and 
not  have  unlimited  debate,  it  would  be  well. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Then  I  am  willing  to  modify  the  unani- 
mous-consent request 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  object  to  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement  as  flrst  proposed.  I  would 
not  object  if  5  minutes  were  allowed  for  debate.  But  I  am 
not  willing  to  agree  that  no  one  shall  have  the  5  minutes 
except  the  one  who  introduces  the  amendment.  That  is  the 
manifestly  unfair  thing  about  it.  If  that  is  the  modifica- 
tion, I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the  substitute  that  I 
have  repeatedly  said  I  want«i  to  offer  that  I  do  want  to 
offer  it.  I  have  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
he  assures  me  there  will  be  opportimity  to  offer  it.  I  feel 
that  the  committee  and  Senators  have  been  very  patient,  and 
I  want  just  enough  time  to  present  that  substitute.  I  shall 
not  object  to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  feel  that 
the  Senator's  only  purpose  is  to  facilitate  our  work  here  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a  modification  of 
my  request:  ITiat  beginning  at  not  later  than  3  o'clock  on 
tomorrow  no  Senator  shall  spea.*:  more  than  once  nor  longer 
than  5  minutes  on  the  bill,  or  any  amendment,  or  any  substi- 
tute; and  that  beginning  at  5  o'clock,  without  further  debate, 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  amendments  or 
substitutes,  and  on  the  bill  itself  for  final  disposition. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  objecUon? 

Mr.  BLTIKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  If  the  so-called  jute  amendment  Is  going 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  much  longer 
time  will  be  required  to  discuss  it  than  aDowed  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  Is  now  requested.  U  that 
jute  amendment  Is  to  be  offered,  I  shall  have  to  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  about  the  Jute 
amendment,  except  I  understand  there  is  one  in  the  offing. 
But  if  it  should  be  offered  prior  to  the  hour  of  3  o'clock,  of 
course.  It  will  be  offered  under  the  same  limitations  that 
now  apply  to  amendments. 

I  will  say  for  the  information  of  the  Senate  that  if  this 
agreement  is  entered  into  now  it  is  my  purpose  to  move  to 
recess  imtil  11  o'clock  tomorrow,  so  we  will  have  that  much 
more  time  then. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky restate  his  last  proposal? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  request  that  I  made  was  that  be- 
ginning at  3  o'clock  on  tomorrow  no  Senator  shall  speak 
more  than  once  nor  longer  than  5  minutes  on  the  bill,  any 
amendment  or  any  substitute  thereto,  and  that  beginning  at 
the  hour  of  5  o'clock,  without  further  debate,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  all  amendments  and  substitutes  that  are 
then  pending,  or  that  may  be  offered,  without  further  de- 
bate to  final  conclusion  of  the  bilL 
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Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  the  suis  evils  that  existed 


before  exist  in  respect  to  that  proposal ; 


ments  can  be  offered  sifter  5  o'clock,  inder  stress,  without 


explanation.    I  have  no  objection  to 
M  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  I  dc 


to  be  asked  to  vote  upon  amendments  '7hich  have  not  been 
explained  by  even  one  word  on  the  Jkxjr  of  the  Senate. 
Unless  that  is  chanced,  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  may  skiggest  to  the  capable 
Democratic  leader  that  we  meet  at  11  o'dock  tomorrow,  and. 
^ffipnjng  at  2  o'clock,  no  one  shall  speak  more  frequently 
or  longer  than  5  mlniit<*s  on  the  bill,  on  any  amendment,  or 
any  substitute  that  may  be  offered  the'eto.    Tliat  does  not 


suppress  debate,  but.  In  my  opinion. 


happily  and  in  a  better  state  of  mind  t  lan  we  would  in  any 
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that  is,  that  amend- 


Imiting  debate,  but, 
•iel  that  I  ought  not 


we  will  finish  more 


other  way.    I  submit  that  suggestion  to 


the  Senator. 


or  otherwise  dispose 


ection  to  the  unani- 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Let  me  understand — that  beginning  at  2 
o'clock,  instead  of  3.  there  should  be  a  5-  minute  limitation  on 
all  debate,  running  through  to  final  dis;  )ositlon? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  On  the  bill,  amendments,  substitutes. 
motions  to  recommit,  or  any  other  thin{  that  may  be  offered 
in  connection  with  this  legislation? 

Mr.  McNARY.     Yea. 

Mr.  SMITH.    Why  move  it  to  2  o'cloc  :  in  place  of  3? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Very  well;  I  am  wil  ing  to  go  back  to  3 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  modify  the  reques  .Mr.  President,  that 
beginning  at  the  hour  of  3  o'clock,  with  the  understanding 
that  we  meet  at  11,  no  Senator  shall  si>eak  more  than  once 
nor  longer  than  5  minutes  on  the  bill,  oi  l  any  amendment,  on 
any  substitute,  or  motion  to  recommit, 
of  this  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob 
mous-consent  request?  j 

Mr.  McADOO.    Mr.  President,  will  t^ie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield- 
Mr.  McADOO.  I  have  an  amendmerit  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  I  have  been  patientl;'  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  briefly,  and  which  I  sljould  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  explain  to  the  Senate, 
rule,  as  I  understand  it,  I  would  have 
that. 

Mr.  BARKI^Y.  Mr.  President,  if  t 
mlt  me.  we  will  have  4  hours  tomorrow 
tadon  under  which  we  are  now  proceec  Ing. 

Mr.  McADOO.  There  is  no  limitaljion  on  a  substitute 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No.  The  Senator, 
is  offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  McADOO.  An  amendment  In  thje  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    But  It  will  not  be  in 
stltute  for  the  whole  bill  until  all  amendments  are  disposed 
of.    It  never  is.    If  the  Senator,  as  qe  said  to  me,  offers 
It  as  a  substitute  to  the  bill,  he  can  do 
it  until  3  o'clock  under  the  same  limitation  that  we  have 
been  proceeding  under  until  now. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  do  not  think  that  will  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity which  I  feel  wiU  be  necessary  to  enable  me  to  explain 
my  amendment,  which  Is  in  the  natur^  of  a  substitute 

RXOESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the 
o*ck)ck  tonight,  and  then  proceed  with 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
Btes  p.  mJ  the  Senate  took  a  recess 


Under  the  proposed 
10  opportunity  to  do 

le  Senator  will  per- 
with  the  same  limi- 


as  I  understand  it. 


order  to  offer  a  sub- 


unll 


EVKNINO  SESSION 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Se4ate  reassembled,  and 
the  Vice  Presi<tent  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  suggest  the  abseoce  of  a  quorum. 
The  VIC8  PRESIDENT.    The  ckxk  «qi  call  the  roll. 


Senate  recess  until  8 
1  he  bill, 
o'clock  and  58  mln- 
8  o'clock  p.  nL 


The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

BarkJey 

Borry 

BUbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown,  Xflch. 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Bulkiey 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Cliavea 


Ccnnally  Johriscc.  Colo.       Pppper 

Copeland  King  Pope 

Davis  I A  Fr)iiette  Radcilffe 

Dleterlch  Lee  Reynolds 

Donahey  Lodge  P.us.«e;i 

Duffy  L<r)nergan  Schwartz 

Ellender  Lundern  Shoppard 

Frazler  MrCarran  Sniathers 

George  McOUl  Smith 

Gerry  McKeUar  Ct«lwer 

Gibson  McNary  Thomas.  Utah 

Gillette  Maloney  Townsend 

Graves  Mil  If  r  Truman 

Guffey  Mlnton  Vandenberg 

Hale  Mcx)re  Van  Nuys 

Harrison  Murray  Wagner 

Hatch  Neely  Walsh 

Hayden  Norrls  Whetler 

Herring  Nye 

Hlt-chcock  G'MahoneT 

Holt  Overton 


The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Eighty-one  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  i.s  present. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mx.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  telegram  from  the  Grange  of  my  State, 
now  in  session,  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  telegram 
will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OcDE.vsBtTiG,  N    Y..  Dectmber  16,  1937. 

Hon.    ROTAL   S     COPElJ^ND, 

Senate  O^ce  Binlding,  Washtngton.  D    C: 
New  York  State  Grange,  assembled  in  sixty-fifth  annual  pesslon. 
representing    135,000    farm    folks,    i.s   strongly    of    the    opinion    th^it 
the  Senate  farra  bill.  S    27B7,  .should  be  ro'^cmmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  it.s  compulsory  features  stricken  out. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  wholly  unne'-e.s;^ry  and  un-American 
regimentation  of  apiculture  proposed  in  the  bill. 

We  are  persuaded  that  no  proqre.ss  can  be  made  by  evading, 
nullifying,  and  violating  the  Ccn^Ufutn^n,  as  this  bill  does;  If 
the  measure  is  not  modifled  to  meet  these  objections,  we  trust  It 
m.ay  never  be  enacted. 

New  York  State  Grange, 
Raymond  Cooper.  Master. 

Mr.  SMmi.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  to  have  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  the  new  section  which  I  have 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  be  statod. 

The  liECisiATivE  Clerk.  On  page  82.  between  lines  21  and 
22,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  64.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  cLrected  to  proceed  Immediately  to  purchase  cotton  in 
the  open  market  and  to  continue  'o  make  -^uch  purchases  until 
the  average  price  of  seven-eighths  Middling  cotton  on  t±ie  10  desig- 
nated spot  cotton  markets  is  12  cents  per  pwjund.  or  until  th« 
Corporation  has  ptixcha.sed  6.000.0i>J  bales  of  cotton  of  the  1937 
crop.  No  cotton  acquired  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  sold  if  the 
average  price  of  seven-eighths  Middling  cott  n  on  the  10  desig- 
nated spot  cotton  markets  is  less  than  12  cents  per  pound,  except 
upon  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  and  all  the  antece- 
dent bills  have  been  predicated  upon  an  etTort  to  bring  about 
such  a  price  for  farm  products  as  would  give  a  reasonable 
return  to  the  fanners. 

When  the  A.  A.  A.  was  declared  imconstltutional,  there 
was  formulated  and  enacted  the  Soil  Conservation  Act, 
which  afforded  a  premium  or  a  bonus  to  whatever  acreage 
was  left  out  of  cultivation  in  what  are  known  as  row  crops, 
and  planted  to  such  soil -building  vegetation  as  would  Im- 
prove the  character  of  the  soil. 

Upon  the  report  that  only  34.000,000  acres  of  cotton  had 
been  plaxited  this  year,  the  trade  did  not  expect  a  crop  in 
excess  of  14.000,000  bales.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
cotton  production  in  America  had  there  been  any  crop  ap- 
proximating the  present  yield  except  in  1926.  when  44.000,000 
acres  were  planted  to  cotton,  and  then  the  total  crop  was 
only  17,000.000  bales  plus. 

This  year,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Department  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  cotton  man,  on  this  reported 
acreage  of  34,000,000  acres,  approximately  19,000,000  bales  of 


minutes  or  3  minutes  or  5  minutes,  so  that  an  amendment 
can  be  explained,  that  would  be  all  right;  but  this  bill  Is  very 


then  pending,  or  that  may  be  ofifered,  without  further  de- 
bate to  fimal  conclusion  of  the  bilL 
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cotton  was  made.  Of  cotirse,  the  effect  was  to  paralyze  the 
market.  The  average  price  today  is  not  to  exceed  8  cents  a 
pound.  Tliere  has  been  no  condition  in  my  section  of  the 
country  to  parallel  the  present  one.  In  the  depth  of  the 
depression  of  1933,  when  cotton  went  down  to  about  6  cents  a 
pound,  the  condition  was  not  as  bad  as  now,  for  the  reason 
that  other  things  were  down  in  proportion.  Now,  with  cot- 
ton at  the  present  price,  everything  that  has  to  be  bought  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  what  it  was  in  1933.  I  think  every 
cotton  man  in  the  Senate  knows  that  this  has  been  the  most 
extensive  crop  ever  produced  in  the  United  States. 

At  first  blush  It  looks  as  though  to  purchase  6,000,000 
bales  of  cotton  wmild  be  a  tremendous  draft  on  the  Treas- 
wry.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  R.  F.  C,  and  he  said 
It  would  not  cost  the  Treasrnr  a  penny  because  the  cotton 
will  finance  itself.  If  we  enter  the  market  and  begin  to 
buy.  and  the  price  as  it  is  today  begins  to  rise,  whatever 
difference  there  is  as  the  scale  comes  up  will  be  that  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury.  As  we  have  already  obligated 
ourselves  to  pay  a  bonus  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  cotton  upon 
which  the  loan  has  been  made,  as  the  price  goes  up  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  Treasury  is  lessened  to  that 
amount.  If  it  should  go  to  11  cents  a  pound,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  only  1  cent;  and  sfciould  it  reach 
12  cents,  the  Government  would  have  to  pay  no  bonus  at  aU. 

The  object  of  the  amendment  is  that  if  the  bill  should 
become  law  there  cannot  be  made  in  the  Cotton  Belt  for 
market  purposes  in  excess  of  10,000,000  bales,  the  pxirpose 
being  that  by  decreasing  production  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  the  tremendous  surplus  and  it  will  gradually  drift  into 
the  market.  What  we  are  asking  the  Senate  to  do  today — 
and  it  affects  nothing  but  cotton,  and  will  cost  no  one  any- 
thing, and  If  any  benefit  accrues  it  wiU  go  to  the  cotton 
grower — is  to  relieve  the  pressure  and  anticipate  the  effect 
of  the  pending  bill. 

If  it  should  reach  the  objective  hoped  for,  it  is  idanned  to 
take  off  the  market  the  6,000,000  bales  of  cotton  and  give  the 
export  and  domestic  consiunptlon  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance to  where  there  would  be  some  profit  in  it  for  the 
cotton  grower. 

I  hope  everyone  here  who  understands  the  situation  wiU 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  fact  that  even  under  the  loan 
3,000.000  bales  of  cotton  have  already  been  placed,  and 
the  Government  has  financed  less  than  15  percent  of  it. 
Ttie  bankers  are  anxious  to  take  the  loans  and  hold  the 
cotton  as  security.  When  the  operation  of  the  bill  shall  have 
had  its  effect  then  the  Government  can  begin  to  imload  the 
surplus  without  its  having  such  a  dreadful  effect  as  it  is 
now  having. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  loan,  for  the  first  time  since  loans 
have  been  made  on  cotton  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  saw 
fit  to  grade  the  loans  according  to  the  grades  of  cottoQ, 
9  cents  on  a  certain  grade  and  staple,  8  cents  on  the  grade 
below  that,  and  7^2  cents  on  the  grade  below  that.  On 
account  of  the  enormous  crop  and  the  weather  conditions, 
the  average  price  of  cotton  is  a  little  less  than  8  cents,  or 
1  cent  below  the  basis  upon  which  9  cents  was  promised. 
Therefore,  if  we  adopt  this  amendment  we  can  have  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through  the  R.  F.  C.  go 
into  the  market  and  buy  this  cotton  with  the  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  banks.  Mr.  Jones  testified  before  the  body 
of  Senators  representing  the  cotton  States  that  it  would  not 
cost  a  dollar  and  that  the  Government  actually  stands  to 
make  a  profit  because  when  they  begin  to  buy,  as  they  bid 
the  market  goes  up  and  all  the  earlier  purchases  will  show 
a  profit.  It  means  that  they  shall  buy  only  until  the  pur- 
chases reach  6,000,000  bales,  which  is  calculated  to  be  the 
amount  necessary  to  leave  the  balance  that  would  be  needed 
for  domestic  consimiption  and  export.  It  does  not  affect 
any  other  commodity  than  cotton.  It  does  not  injure  any- 
body at  all,  but  brings  a  benefit  to  that  part  of  the  general 
production  of  agriculture  which  is  in  a  worse  condition  than 
any  other  major  agricultural  crop.  No  one  dreamed  that 
the  amount  of  cottcm  would  be  approximately  19,000.000 


bales.  So  far  as  the  cotton  itself  Is  concerned  there  is  no 
better  crop  at  a  price  than  cotton. 

I  want  Senators  to  understand  that  unless  this  amendment 
Is  adopted  we  may  look  for  the  present  low  level  of  cotton 
for  the  next  2  shears  or  until  this  curplus  is  absortjed.  This 
Is  simply  asking  the  Government  to  use  Its  power  to  go  into 
the  market  and  anticipate  the  effects  of  the  bill,  to  lift  this 
burden  and  allow  cotton  to  rticover  to  the  point  where  those 
who  produce  it  may  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  their 
pressing  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  maJce  an  ex- 
tended plea.  I  reiterate  that  It  does  not  affect  an3ron£  but  the 
cotton  people  immediately,  but  it  does  promise  to  put  into 
circulation  money  that  is  sorely  needed.  The  cotton  growers 
cannot  meet  their  tax  bills  or  their  ordinary  suKJly  bills  at 
the  present  price  of  cotton.  I  believe  that  by  lifting  this 
burden,  without  any  expense  to  the  Government,  the  relief 
would  be  almost  immediate.  I  hope  the  sunendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  3neld  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Is  the  Senator  in  possession  of  advice  as 
to  how  much  of  the  1937  crop  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
producing  farmers? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  took  occasion  to  ask,  and  the  trade  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  informed  me  that  less 
cotton  has  been  thrown  on  the  market  in  proportion  to  the 
crop  than  in  any  other  year,  hoping  that  something  might 
be  done  to  bring  about  a  better  price.  I  should  say  that  the 
farmers  themselves,  outside  of  the  loans,  hold  somewhere 
between  5.000.000  and  6,000.000  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  1  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  it  may  be  well  to  modify  his  amendment  by 
directing  that  the  purchase  shall  be  made  from  the  producers 
of  the  1937  crop  of  cotton. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  they  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries. I  would  rather  leave  the  cotton  in  their  hands 
untU  the  price  should  get  to  where  It  would  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  those  who  are  watching  and  hoping  we  will  do 
something  for  them. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  believe  legislation  of  this  character 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  producers  unless  the  purchase 
is  made  from  the  producers.  If  the  producers  have  not 
sufficient  cotton  on  hand  it  would  be  better  for  the  program 
to  go  into  effect  eis  of  date  August  1,  1938,  rather  than  at 
the  present  time.  In  other  words,  I  am  apprehensive  that  a 
provision  of  this  character  may  help  the  trade  and  not  help 
the  farmer.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  help  the  farmers  and 
not  to  help  the  trade  particularly. 

Mr.  SMITH.  What  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  Is  to  help 
the  farmer  now. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  If  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crop 
has  been  sold  and  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  trade,  how  does  the 
Senator  expect  to  help  the  farmer? 

Mr.  SMITH.  A  pretty  large  proportion  of  it  Is  already  in 
the  loan. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  Senator  said  about  5.000,000  or 
6,000.000  bales  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  think  sa 

Mr.  OVERTON.  If  we  undertake  to  purchase  6.000,000 
bales,  most  of  It  would  be  taken  cut  of  the  hands  of  the 
trade  rather  than  out  of  the  handr  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  think  the  trade  holds  a  very  small  per- 
centage. What  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  stimulate 
the  price  to  the  point  where  not  only  the  Government  would 
save  on  its  subsidy,  but  where  the  general  market  price  will 
enable  the  farmers  to  sell  what  they  have  now  on  hand. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Then  what  would  be  the  objection  to 
inserting,  in  line  3  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  after  the 
word  "cotton."  the  words  "from  producers  of  cotton,"  so 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be  authorized  and 
directed  inunediately  to  purchase  traca  producers  of  cotton 
in  the  open  market? 
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Mr.  SMITH.    They  have  had  the 
The  trade  has  not  had  that  opportunity 
of  cotton  that  is  outside  the  loan  that 
the  market  so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  win 

Mr.  SMITH.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Of  course,  if  the 
poration  is  to  buy  this  cotton  in  the 
it  buys  it  on  the  market  from  those 
sale.        

Mr.  SMITH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    If  the  purchasers 
paid  7  or  8  or  9  cents  a  pound  for  cott^m 
it  on  the  open  market,  and  the 
tion  is  bound  to  pay  12  cents  a  pound 

Mr.  SMITH.    Oh,  no;  they  would 
may  never  go  to  12  cents.    I  seriously 
go  to  12  cents. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    They  are  compelled 
designated  spot  markets. 

Mr.  SMITH.    No;  they  are  to  buy  at 
10  desi (mated  markets. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    They  have  to  keep 
price  is  12  cents  or  until  they  have  bought 

Mr.  SMITH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    According  to  the 
place  upon  the  amendment,  and 
on  it  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiaiui  [ 
in  mind  those  who  now  have  bought 
in  storage,  who  bought  it  at  7  or  8 
pound — In  the  process  of  boosting  the 
the  Government  is  buying  that  6.000,00( 
slble  that  a  considerable  portion   of 
bought  from  those  who  have  purchased 
a  much  lower  price  as  it  has  gone  ui 
pound? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  think  that  is  probablj 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Does  the  Senator 
Credit  Corporation,  which   is  the 
name,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  buy  co 
have  bought  from  the  farmer  at  a 
cases  as  much  as  5  or  4  cents  a  pound? 

Does  the  Senator  think  we  really  ougljt 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  to  buy  that 
titles?    Even  if  it  were  assumed  that  it 
the   6.000.000   bales   from  those   who 
farmer,  they  would  realize  a  consideralile 

Mr.  SMITH.    The  objective  is  not  to 
ence  in  the  price  of  the  6.000,000  bales 
pressure  on  the  cotton  which  Is  now 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  loan. 
the  farmers  have  borrowed  money 
to  lift  the  pressure  of  the  6.000.000 
have  put  it  in  warehouses  and  borrow^ 
get  it  out;  and  we  also  want  to  save 
much  as  possible  from  the  subsidy 
after.    We  are  trying  to  save  what  the 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Would  the  Senator 
the  amendment  so  as  to  provide  that 
Corporation  purchased  it  from  those 
farmer  it  should  not  pay  more  than  a 
what  they  paid  the  farmers  for  it? 
farmer's  cotton  at  7  cents  a  pound.  I 
Government  compelled  to  buy  it  and 
the  purchasers  that  profit. 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  wish  the  Senator 
jecUve  of  getting  the  6.000,000  bales  off 
give  the  tremendous  amount  of  cotton 
and  in  the  farmer's  hands  a  chance  to 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  appreciate  that 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER   (Bi4r. 
The  time  of  the  Senator  on  the 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  asl 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.    The 
Is  reccgniaed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  wish  to  aisk  the 
Carolina  another  question  in  my  own 
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possible  benefit  of  lifting  off  the  market  6,000.000  bales  of 
cotton  now  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  but  if  in  the 
process  we  are  only  lifting  it  at  a  higher  price  from  those 
who  have  bought  it  from  the  farmer,  while  the  creation  of 
that  vacuum  might  help  the  farmer  by  enabling  him  to 
shove  his  cotton  into  the  vacuum,  at  the  same  time  we 
would  be  providing  what  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  consider- 
able profit  to  the  one  who  purcha.scd  the  cotton  from  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Every  bale  sold  to  the  Government  passes. 
it  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  hope  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
to  realize  any  benefit  from  the  rise.  Our  opinion  was  that 
if  we  would  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy.  the  farmer, 
being  advised  of  what  we  were  doing,  would  be  more  Lkcly 
to  hold  his  cotton  off  and  benefit  than  if  he  should  sell  it 
at  the  market  today,  because  when  it  is  sold,  it  is  gone. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  amendment  were  adopted  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were  to  proceed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  this  6,000.000  bales  of  cotton,  of  course,  that  process 
would  naturally  result  in  raising  the  price  of  cotton. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes:  but  I  would  not  want  any  farmer  who 
could  help  it  to  sell  until  the  trade  had  been  exhausted,  so 
as  to  give  him  the  full  benefit  on  his  loan  cotton  and  on  the 
cotton  he  might  hold. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Assuming  that  the  Government  bought 
these  6,000,000  bales,  we  ^iH  say  at  an  average  of  10  cents  a 
pound — and  there  are  500  pounds  to  the  bale,  I  believe 

Mr.  SMITH.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  would  represent  in  actual  cash,  for 
6,000,000  bales,  if  the  Government  bought  it  and  paid  for  it, 
$50  a  bale. 

Mr.  SMITH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     That  would  mean  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  SMITH.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  How  much  money,  if  any,  has  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  available  for  this  purpose  now? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Some  of  us  knew  beforehand  that  the  banks 
were  willing,  as  Mr.  Jones  told  us,  to  put  up  100  percent. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     One  hundred  percent  of  what? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Of  the  purchase  price,  and  take  the  cotton 
as  collateral,  the  Government  guaranteeing  the  debentures, 
and  we  wTTe  informed  that  it  would  not  take  a  penny  cut  of 
the  Treasury,  and  i:^  the  plan  succeeded,  and  we  .started  at 
the  present  price,  as  it  moved  on  up  there  would  perhaps  be 
a  profit  in  it  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Suppose  another  bumper  crop  were  pro- 
duced next  year  such  as  that  produced  this  year;  what 
would  be  the  chance  of  the  Government  getting  nd  of  the 
6.000  000  bales  it  bought  under  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  we  v,ere  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  the  bill  we  are  now  working  en  would  be- 
come law,  and  if  any  rebef  at  all  is  to  be  given  the  farmer 
pending  the  enactment  of  this  bill  it  would  just  anticipate 
it  and  relieve  the  farmer  now. 

There  is  no  fear  of  a  bumper  crop  of  cotton  next  year. 
The  farmers  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  astounding  carry- 
over both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  this  is  the  only 
opportumty  they  know  of  to  get  immediate  nllcf. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  frequently  such  a  situation 
results  in  one  man  thinking  that  the  other  fellow  will  re- 
duce, and  he  will  go  ahead  and  mcr*  ase. 

Mr.  SMITH.  That  would  not  happen  if  this  bill  should 
be  enacted. 

If  the  bill  becomes  the  law  and  the  compulsory  feature 
goes  into  effect  the  farmer  will  have  to  reduce  his  crop. 
Tlien  suppose  the  seasons  are  not  like  what  they  have  been 
this  5^ar:  we  would  come  nearer  a  7,000,000-bale  crop  than 
a  10.000,000-bale  crop. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  desire  to  a^k  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  another  question  with  reference  to  the  amendment 
he  proposes.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cannot 
sell  any  of  the  cotton  at  less  than  12  centos  a  pound  except 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Pn:>s!dent. 

Mr.  SMITH.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  OVERTON.  There  is  an  item  of  uncertainty  in  the 
whole  situation,  and  if  6,000,000  bales  of  cotton  were  held 
ever  the  market,  to  be  released  at  such  a  price  as  the  Presi- 
dent might  designate  at  a.'jy  time,  that  would  keep  the  price 
down.  I  think  that  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  his  amendment,  there  should  not  be  any  uncer- 
tainty whatever  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  sell  the  cotton.  It  ought  not  to 
be  upon  the  approval  of  the  President  or  on  the  approval 
of  anyone  else.  It  ought  to  be  provided  ttiat  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  could  not  sell  the  cotton  for  less  than  12 
cents  at  any  time. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Several  who  conferred  on  that  subject  felt 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  disci-etion  with  the  man 
who  has  worked  so  assiduously  to  bring  about  better  condi- 
tions for  the  farmer.  We  thought  that  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent, who  initiated  all  the  relief  activity,  would  know  when 
it  would  be  advisable  to  release  any  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  wisdom  or  of 
the  Interest  of  the  Presidoit  in  the  cotton  farmer,  but  this  is 
the  question,  and  this  only  Is  tiie  question:  If  there  Is  an 
element  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  price  the  cottwi  shall  be 
sold  for,  then  the  6,000,000  bales  will  operate  as  a  depressing 
Influence  upon  the  cotton  market,  it  matters  not  whether  we 
leave  it  to  the  President  or  to  any  other  official  on  Ood's 
green  earth. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  personally  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's argiunent  is  very  sound;  but  conditions  migtit  arise  when 
it  would  be  advisable  to  change  the  selling  price.  It  might  be 
advisable  to  raise  It,  if  conditions  Justified,  or  to  lower  it. 
But  the  consensuis  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  meeting 
when  we  were  seeking  to  devise  some  way  to  relieve  the  ter- 
rible condition  of  the  cotton  farmer  was  that  pertiaps  it 
would  be  better  to  start  off  with  this  provision,  and  as  we 
are  likely  to  be  in  continnous  session,  if  things  should  develop 
so  that  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  fix  scone  definite  price,  we 
could  do  it  by  amending  the  law. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  should  like  to  have  some  Informaticm  from 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  I  feel  he  would  be  able 
to  furnish  it. 

As  I  understand,  about  18,000,000  bales  of  cotton  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  last  season,  and  I  should  like 
to  be  advised  as  to  about  how  much  of  that  18,000,000  bales 
Is  still  in  the  hands  and  imder  the  ownership  of  the  pro- 
ducers, the  farmers  who  raised  it. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
answer  that  question,  but  the  best  estimate  that  could  be 
gotten  was  that  between  five  and  six  million  bales  are  still 
in  the  farmers'  hands.    About  3,600,000  bales  are  in  the  loan. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Has  the  cotton  over  and  above  the  five  or 
six  million  bales  been  sold,  or  does  it  remain  to  be  marketed? 

Mr.  SMITH.  About  3,600,000  bales  are  in  the  loan,  and 
the  mills  have  bought  a  good  deal,  which  they  would  not  re- 
sell, of  course.  Some  of  the  cotton  has  be«n  already  ex- 
ported and  is  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  with 
the  request  that  it  be  read  into  the  Recc«s,  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram directed  by  me  to  Secretary  Wallace,  and  his  reply 
thereto,  on  the  subject  of  whether  or  not  he  favors  the  pend- 
ing bUl  now  under  discussion. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  desire  to 
have  the  letters  read  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  desire  to  have  than  read;  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  i^ead  as  follows: 

The  following  telegram  wu  sent  at  2:30  p.  ol,  December  10, 
1937: 

Hon.  Henbt  a.  Waixack, 

Secretarj/,  Unitai  States  Department  of  AgrleuUvre, 

Waahinffton,  D.  C: 
One  section  of  the  public  press   quotes  you  as  being  for  and 
another  section  quotes  you  as  being  against  tlie  agricultural  bill 
pending  before  the  Beuite.    Stop.     One  group   oi  Benaton 


Euppcatlng  the  pending  bill  quotes  you  as  being  In  favor  of  the 

bill  while  another  group  of  Senators  who  are  not  In  favor  of  tlie 
passage  of  the  bill  quotes  you  as  not  being  In  sjTnpathy  with  the 
agricultural  bill  now  pending  before  the  Scnare.  Stop.  Comiug 
from  New  Jersey  where  we  do  not  produce  a  crop  to  largely  Ijeneflt 
by  the  act  It  is  Important  for  me  to  know  In  making  up  my  mind 
whether  to  vote  for  or  against  this  bill  ( comma j  to  know  un- 
equivocally whether  the  Department  of  Agrlcxxlture  is  for  or  against 
the  agrlc\iltural  blU  now  p>endlng  before  the  Senate  as  amended. 
Btop.     Please  wire  me  your  answer. 

WnxiAM  H.  Smathjebs, 
United  States  Senator,  New  Jersey. 

DrPAHTMlTNT   OF    AGRICTTLTTTEI, 

Washington,  December  16,  1937. 
Hon.  WnxiAJC  H.  Smathiks. 

United  States  Senate. 

DxAB  Senator  ;  I  believe  there  are  numy  excellent  points  In  both 
the  Senate  and  House  drafts  of  farm  legislation  and  that  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  conference  committee  to  work  out 
a  stronger  draft  than  either. 

The  criticism  of  the  Senate  bill  credited  to  me  In  some  of  the 
morning  papers  today  was  directed  at  the  prlc^-flxlng  or  so-called 
two-price  or  domestic-allotment  type  erf  a  bill,  and  not  at  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  except  Insofar 
as  that  bill  might  under  certain  conditions  produce  difficulties 
similar  to  those  of  price  fixing.  In  my  press  conference  of  yes- 
terday I  made  it  clear  that  I  felt  the  Senate  bill  as  reported  out 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee  was  much  more  workable  than  these 
price-fixing,  two-price  systenas,  or  domestic-fJloCment  proposals. 
My  fear  of  that  type  of  bill  was  that  it  would  Interfere  with 
Secretary  Hull's  reciprocal -trade  program  by  reqiilrlng  a  complete 
embargo  on  all  agricultiiral  Imports  and  that  It  would  require 
Government  licensing  of  aU  purcbaaers  of  farm  {nxxlucts  as  weU 
as  all  farmers  selling  farm  products. 

My  views  with  regard  to  the  Senate  bill  have  been  set  forth  In 
a  letter  which  I  wrote  Senators  Pope  and  McGill. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  vote  for  the  most  practical  form 
of  ever-normal-granary  legislation  to  which  the  Senate  can  agree. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  A.  WaiXpACS.  Secretary. 

Mr.  OVERTON  obtained  the  flow. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  put  into  the 
Recced  a  paragraph  or  two  in  connection  with  this  letter. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  desire  to  read  into  the  Recohd  a  state- 
ment by  Secretary  Wallace,  foimd  In  the  paper  in  quota- 
tions: 

This  Is  the  situation  as  T  sense  it.  There  Is  a  feeling  that  other 
groups  use  the  Government's  power  to  Impose  a  type  of  scarcity 
for  their  own  profit,  and  farmers  dont  see  any  reason  why  I  should 
frown  on  farmers  using  Government  power  to  do  the  same.  They 
say  "Why  not  meet  fire  with  fire?  Why  not  have  a  show-down?" 
But  Just  because  other  elements  do  these  tilings  I  dont  see  why 
the  farmers  should. 

If  we  began  a  program  like  that  we  would  have  a  downward 
spiral  of  scarcity.  I  don't  see  why  the  Government  should  stand 
for  that  kind  of  thing.  As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  my  obliga- 
tion is  to  see  if  something  cant  be  worked  out  for  farmers  to  co- 
operate In  bringing  about  an  ascending  spiral  of  abundance  In- 
stead of  a  descending  spiral  of  scarcity. 

I  shcHild  like  to  have  had  that  attached  to  my  rem£u-ks 
some  days  ago  in  this  Chamber  upon  the  philosoi^  of 
scarcity,  but  at  that  time  the  Interview  had  not  been  given 
and  published. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNART.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture  

Mr.  OVERTON.  Does  the  Senator  desire  to  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion or  to  address  the  S«iate? 

Mr.  McNART.  I  simply  destn  to  make  a  remark  in  line 
with  what  has  Just  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Borah]. 

Some  few  days  ago  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pope] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  McGnxl  rec^ved  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricolture  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary denounced  the  bill.  As  I  read  the  statement  attributed 
to  the  Secretary  in  the  newspmier  this  morning,  he  was 
against  the  measure.  After  reading  the  letter  which  the 
Secretary  sent  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Sbiathers],  one  cannot  ascertain  what  the  Secretary's 
position  is.    I  think  that  letter  should  be  referred  to  the 


18  reccgmzed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  wish  to  ask  the 
CaroUna  another  question  in  my  own 


Senator  from  South 
ime,    I  can  see  the 


sell  any  of  the  cotton  at  less  than  12 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Pn-sident. 
Mr.  SMITH.    That  is  correct. 
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Bureau  of  Standards  for  a  chemical 
shouicf  like  to  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President,  I  oflei 
the  pending  amendment  offered  by  the 
Carolina  [Mr.  SmjthI,  In  line  3,  after 
insert  the  words  "frwn  the  producers  of 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment.  Mr 
the  individual  fanner.    The  whole 
contemplated  legislation  is  to  benefit 
chases  are  to  be  made  by  the  Commodity 
at  a  higher  price,  the  producing  farmer 
fit  of  the  higher  price. 

As  I  suggested  in  my  colloquy  with 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  SioTit 
very  forcefully  presented  by  the  senior 
tucky  [Mr.  BAaKLZTl,  it  would  serve  no 
as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned 
Nation,  if  we  should  undertake  to  create 
in  favor  of  the  trade  that  has  purchase^ 
price.    It  would  serve  no  beneficial 
undertake  to  raise  the  price  of  cotton 
trade  after  the  trade  has  purchased  it  a 

I  am  not  making  this  statement  in 
trade,  but  I  am  making  it  in  the  Interest 

According  to  the  statement  given  to 
from  South  Carolina,  there  la  sufficient 
hands  of  the  farmer  to  buy  the  6.000,000  1 
crop.    If.  however,  there  is  not,  I  proposp 
ment  is  acted  upon  to  offer  another 
7  to  strike  out  the  words  "of  the  1937 
amendment  would  read: 


t€st.     [Laughter.]     I 


an  amendment  to 
^nator  from  South 
word  "cotton",  to 
cotton." 

,  is  to  benefit 
of  oiu"  present 
farmer.     If  pur- 
Credit  Corporation 
should  get  the  bene- 


the 


Pr  sident. 


puTKse 
ii 


the  very  able  senior 

].  and  as  has  been 

Senator  from  Ken- 

immediate  purpose 

representing  the 

an  artificial  market 

cotton  at  a  lower 

if  we  should 

the  hands  of  the 

a  low  price. 

antagonism  to  the 

)f  the  farmers. 

one  by  the  Senator 

cotton  still  in  the 

lales  out  of  the  1937 

after  this  amend- 

ent,  and  in  line 

crop",  so  that  the 
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The   ComnuxUty   Cre<Ut   CorponiUon    Is 
directed  to  proceed  Immediately  to  purchase 
ducers  of  cotton  In  tbe  open  market,  and  to 
purctxaoes  untU  tbe  average  price  of  se 
on  the  10  designated  spot  cotton  markets  is 
untU  the  Corporation  has  purchased  6.000,OOC 


h<  reby 


authorized    and 

cotton  from  the  pro- 

c^ntlnue  to  make  such 

Middling  cotton 

cents  per  pound,  or 

bales  of  cotton. 
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If  the  Commodity  Corporation  is  not 
the  6.000,000  bales  from  the  producing 
will  be  able  to  get  the  additional  quantit 
up  the  6.000,000  bales  out  of  the  1938 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
speaks  for  itself. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER   (Mr 
The  question  is  mi  the  amendment  ol 
Louisiana  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sioth]. 

Mr.  BIT  .BO.    Mr.  President,  before  an; ' 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senatoi 
desire  to  make  a  few  observations, 
responsible  for  the  amendment  offered 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.     I  wish 
from  the  other  sections  of  the  coimtry 
wanb  to  help  the  distressed  South  here 
I  am  afraid  the  distinguished  Senator 
Ovirtcn]  and  the  Senator  from 
miss  the  philosophy  of  this  amendment 
of  It. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
producer,  and  not  the  cotton  speculator 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  Senators 
Xanner  and  help  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     Mr.   President,   will 
to  me  in  order  that  I  may  make  a 

Mr.  BILBO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    In  the  coUoqtiy  a 
tbe  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
suggesticMi  was  made   that  6.000,000 
amount  to  $30,000,000.    It  would  amou4t 

Mr.  BILBO.    As  the  Senator  from 
said,  this  proposition  would  not  cost 
Oovemment  one  red  cent. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
80  that  I  may  ask  him  a  question? 
.    Mr.  BDLBO.    I  jield. 
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the  Senator  from 

Sjenator   from  South 

action  Is  taken  on 

from  Louisiana.  I 

I  was  in  part 

the  distinguished 

to  say  to  Senators 

that  if  they  really 

their  opportunity. 

Louisiana  [Mr. 

[Mr.  BarkletI 

the  real  purpose 


lelp  the  fanner,  the 

or  buyer:   and  I 

low  it  will  help  the 

the  Senator  yield 


c(HTe<tion? 


moment 


t  ago  between 
^MrrHl  and  me,  the 
qales   at   $50   would 

to  $300,000,000. 
South  Carolina  has 
tlie  taxpayers  of  the 

Senator  yield  to  me. 
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Mr.  BORAH.  I  should  like  to  have  it  more  explicitly  ex- 
plained why  it  will  not  cost  the  Government  anything.  That 
is  the  matter  which  most  concerns  me. 

Mr.  BILBO.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  which  we  are  trying 
to  pass,  so  far  as  the  cotton  feature  of  it  is  concerned,  is  to 
eliminate  the  great  surplus  that  we  have  on  our  hands,  whach 
has  brought  the  pnce  of  cotton  down  now  to  about  7  or  8 
cents  a  pound,  and  that  is  7  cents  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. This  cotton  crop  cost  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South 
between  10  and  12  cents  a  pound  to  produce.  There  may 
be  sections  in  the  Cotton  Belt  where  cotton  was  produced 
at  10  cents  a  pound,  but  in  the  great  white  sections  of  the 
South  where  the  small  farmers  operate  I  know  that  it  cost 
12  cents  a  p)ound. 

The  Government  is  lending  9  cents  a  pound  on  the  cotton, 
and  already  the  Government  has  invested  9  cents  for  between 
three  and  four  miJlicn  bales  of  the  1937  crop;  and  unless 
something  is  done  to  boost  the  price  of  thi.s  cotton,  the  Gov- 
ernment stands  a  chance  to  lose. 

The  proposition  we  are  now  making  will  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  save  money  on  the  loans  it  has  already  m.ade. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BILBG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Will  not  the  Senator  aLso  state  whether 
at  the  same  time  the  Government  will  not  really  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  somethmg  cut  of  the  investment, 
as  well  as  to  safeguard  the  loans  which  the  Government  has 
already  made? 

Mr.  BILBO.    That  is  true. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  an  idea  that  the  purchase 
of  this  6,000,000  bales  in  the  open  nmrkct  will  help  the  cotton 
speculator.  That  is  not  true,  except  to  a  very  -^mall  extent, 
for  this  reason:  The  cotton  buyers  who  have  bought  up  a  part 
of  the  1937  cotton  either  sell  it  to  the  mills  or  they  export  it; 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  they  have  already  bought 
is  gone,  so  far  as  their  ownership  is  concerned.  It  is  out  of 
their  hands,  and  it  cannot  be  bought. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BILBO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  I 
am  seeking  information.  I  probably  do  not  understand  all 
I  know  about  cotton.     [Laughter.) 

How  do  we  know  that  the  purchaser  of  the  cotton  from 
the  farmer  has  gotten  rid  of  it;  that  he  has  either  exported 
it  or  sold  it  to  the  mills?  The  spa.son  for  cotton  is  not  old. 
It  is  new.  The  cotton  has  been  picked  in  the  fall  of  1937, 
amd  much  of  it  has  been  sold,  but  I  do  not  know  what  pro- 
portion. How  do  we  know  how  much  has  already  been  sold? 
How  can  we  be  assured  that  this  cotton  will  be  purcha.sed 
from  the  farmer,  and  not  from  tho.^e  who  have  purchased  it 
from  the  farmer? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  permit  me  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  BILBO.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  desires  to  answer 
that  question.     I  wlU  yield  to  him  because  of  seniority. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  he  probably  does 
not  understand  all  he  knows  about  cotton.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know,  and  all  who  are  connected  with 
the  cotton  trade  know,  that  so  far  as  the  cotton  buyers  are 
concerned  it  would  not  make  any  difference  if  cotton  went  up 
10  cents  a  pound  between  now  and  tomorrow  night;  the 
cotton  buyers  would  not  make  anything,  because  the  very 
first  thing  the  buyers  do  on  the  day  they  buy  the  cotton  is 
to  hedge  it.  It  will  break  any  cotton  merchant  in  the  world 
not  promptly  to  hedge  his  cotton.  After  he  has  finished  a 
day's  transaction  in  buying  cotton  from  the  farmers,  that 
very  night  he  hedges  every  bale.  He  sells  it  on  the  market. 
The  Senator  understands  what  hedging  means? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes;  I  know  what  hedging  means. 

Mr.   BANKHEAD.     He   sells   it   on   the   market,   so   it   is 

totally    immaterial    to    him    from    the    money    standpoint 

whether  the  price  goes  up  or  goes  down.     He  does  not  lose 

either  way.    He  makes  his  profit  not  by  virtue  of  a  change 
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in  the  price  of  cotton  but  by  virtue  of  a  commission  upon 
each  unit  handled  by  him.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  cot- 
ton dealers  are  always  interested  in  quantity  and  not  in 
price. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  will  the 
buyer  continue  to  hedge  evi^ry  night? 

Mr.  BANKHE.\D.  If  he  buys  any  cotton,  he  will.  This 
is  the  proposition:  Suppose  he  bought  his  cotton:  he  would 
hedee  every  niszht  at  the  price  at  which  he  bought  it.  Sup- 
pose his  cost  has  averaged  8  cents  a  pound.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  which  way  the  price  moves,  whether 
up  or  dov.-n.  If  it  moves  up,  he  has  it  sold  at  that  price, 
and  his  situation  :ust  balances  itself  up.  He  does  not  make 
anything  with  the  rise  or  with  the  fall.  If  the  price  rises, 
he  pets  the  profit  on  his  spot  cotton  to  overcome  and  offset 
his  loss  on  his  futures  contract;  and  they  just  balance  each 
other  every  day. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understand  that  when  he  buys  cotton 
he  hedges  or  he  sells  before  he  goes  to  bed,  so  that  if  the 
price  goes  up  by  the  time  he  gets  up  the  next  morning  he 
has  already  sold  his  cotton. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  if  he  knows  that  by  reason  of  any 
amendment  of  this  sort  cotton  is  going  up,  not  for  1  day 
but  for  several  days,  perhaps  for  months,  will  he  hedge 
then? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  He  will  never  know  until  after  the 
President  signs  the  law  what  will  be  done,  and  then  it  will 
be  too  late. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  will  state  to  the  Senator 
that  every  cotton  buyer  in  America  who  buys  cotton  hedges 
immediately.  His  profit  lies  in  his  commission.  If  he  buys 
at  10  cents  he  sells  the  contract  immediately. 

Let  us  see  how  it  works.  His  commissions  are  all  fixed. 
He  buys  at  10  cents  and  sells  at  10  cents.  If  he  has  sold,  and 
cotton  goes  down  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $5  a  bale,  on  his  hedged 
contract  he  has  made  $5,  but  he  has  lost  $5  on  his  spot. 
One  counteracts  the  other. 

If  he  has  sold  a  good  deal  of  cotton  ahead  he  immediately 
bu.vs  a  contract,  so  that  it  is  called  insurance.  The  price  is 
fixed.  He  never  makes  1  penny  out  of  the  spot  transaction 
except  his  commission. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Now  let  me  ask  about  the  man  who  does 
not  buy  actual  cotton  in  the  bale  but  who  goes  down  to  a 
broker's  office  and  says.  'Buy  me  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
tomorrow."  not  for  delivery  but  just  for  speculative  pur- 
poses, and  he  holds  it  for  a  month  or  2  months,  and  it  goes 
on  up  to  12  cents. 

Mr.  SMITH.  We  were  talking  about  spot  cotton  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes,  of  course:  but  does  this  amendment 
in  any  way  deal  with  or  have  any  effect  upon  that  kind  of 
a  tran.saction.  which  is  purely  a  speculative  matter,  without 
any  delivery  of  the  cotton  being  expected  at  all? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  hope  it  will  have  that  effect,  because  that 
man  has  bought  a  certain  amount  of  futures,  and  if  the  price 
goes  up  it  is  a  transaction  between  the  futures  market  and 
him.  We  are  after  the  boy  in  the  field  who  has  the  spots, 
and  as  the  price  goes  up  he  may  make  a  profit;  but  in  making 
that  profit  he  has  lifted  the  market,  cr  aided  in  lifting  it.  for 
the  benefit  of  the  man  who  does  not  deal  in  futures,  but  who 
deals  in  actual  cotton. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  anxious  that  the  Government  shall 
not  have  too  many  spots  on  it,  after  this  transaction  has 
been  gone  through,  in  the  way  of  a  loss  by  reason  of  pur- 
chasing the  cotton  at  12  cents,  if  the  price  should  go  up 
that  high,  and  then  holding  it  indefinitely,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  loss.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  should  be 
in  this  business  for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  The 
possibility  that  the  Government  may  make  a  little  money 
out  of  the  transaction  does  not  attract  me  at  all.  K  the 
farmer,  the  man  who  has  grown  the  cotton,  is  to  be  bene- 
fited, that  is  one  thing;  but  if  the  benefit  is  to  inure  to  the 
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benefit  of  the  man  who  has  already  bought  the  cottor 
the  farmer,  that  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  make  one  observa- 
tion right  there? 

Mr.  BILBO.    I  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  conclusion  cannot  be  escaped  that 
most  of  the  18.500.000-bale  crop  of  1937  is  still  in  existence, 
and  that  most  of  it  has  gotten  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 
Wherever  that  cotton  is.  when  the  price  goes  up  it  is  going 
to  benefit  the  present  holders  of  the  cotton;  and  the  pur- 
chases are  to  be  made  from  the  present  holders  of  the  cotton, 
as  the  amendment  now  reads.  What  I  desire  to  do  is  to  limit 
the  purchases  to  the  producers  of  the  cotton;  and  that  will 
help  the  cotton  farmer. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi will  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  further 

Mr.  BILBO.     I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  wish  all  of  us  here  understood  the  real 
workings  of  the  modern  cotton  market.  If  a  large  amount 
of  cotton  has  been  bought,  it  does  seem  as  if  somebody  would 
make  a  profit  out  of  it.  So  far  as  the  buyer  is  concerned,  he 
could  not  do  so,  because,  as  I  have  said,  he  has  hedged,  and 
every  spot  transaction  carries  a  hedge. 

The  dealer  in  futures,  the  one  who  just  takes  a  gambling 
chance  and  buys  cotton  without  having  any  hedge  contem- 
plated, may  or  may  not  make  a  profit;  but  if  the  market 
goes  on  up,  whether  by  the  sale  of  futures  or  by  the  purchase 
of  futures,  the  man  who  has  the  actual  spots  is  the  one  who 
is  going  to  benefit  by  it.  The  mills  which  have  their  cotton 
are  not  going  to  sell  it.  and  most  of  the  cotton  twught  by 
the  buyers  has  been  sold  to  the  mills  on  the  hedge. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  further  jield? 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  yield,  although  I  do  not  wish  to  yield  all 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  desire  to  ask  just  one  question  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  wait  until  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  concludes  his  remarks. 

Mr.  0\^RTON.     Very  well. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  am  indebted  to  my  distin- 
guished seniors  from  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  for  the  very  illuminating  explanations  they  have 
given  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  wish  to  get  this  proposition  over  to  the  Senate:  I  think 
it  is  conceded  that  between  5.000.000  and  6.000,000  bales  of 
the  1937  crop  are  stiU  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  and  have 
not  been  sold.  That  cotton  is  still  in  their  possession.  Be- 
tween three  and  four  million  bales  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  on  a  9-cent  loan.  That  is  still  the  producers' 
cotton.  In  other  words,  about  10,000.000  bales  of  the  eighteen- 
or  nineteen-million-bale  crop  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
real  dirt  farmer  who  produced  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  a  question  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  BILBO.     I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  get  to  it, 

Mr,  BORAH.  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  asked  the  Senator 
to  explain  how  the  Grovernment  could  buy  this  cotton  with- 
out any  outlay  of  money.  He  was  interrupted  in  his  explana- 
tion; and  I  ask  him  if  he  will  not  now  explain  the  matter, 
so  that  we  on  this  side  who  know  very  little  about  cotton  wiU 
understand  how  the  transaction  can  be  carried  out.  I  shall 
object  to  being  interrupted  until  the  Senator  explains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
yields  to  no  one  except  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  have  a  right  to  surrender  the  opportunity 
to  inform  the  Senator;  have  I  not? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  simply  want  the  explanation. 

Mr.  BILBO.     I  appreciate  that  fact. 

I  was  in  all  the  conferences  with  the  Honorable  Jesse 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
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Corporation,  te  which  he    explained 
needed  to  carry  out  this  transaction  would 
the  Government,  but  no  actual  money 
of  the  United  States,  because  the  Commodity 
tion  could  borrow  all  the  money  throug^x 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Govemment.  and 
country  were  willing  to  advance  th(. 
that  was  bought,  Just  as  they  had  advancec 
9-cent  loan.    The  Government  has  invested 
cent  of  the  nearly  4.000,000  bales  on  whiih 
$45  a  bale:  and  the  same  thing  will  ] 
of  the  6.000,000  baies.    Mr.  Jones  assurer 
not  take  one  cent.    He  is  a  financial 

Mr.  McNARY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
permit  me  to  make  one  other  statement 
what  I  was  trying  to  get  over  when  I  was 
hy  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 

Mr.  McNARY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BILBO.    If  this  bill  passes,  it  will 
fcare  the  cost  of  production  win  ever  be 
cotton  crop  of  the  South.    This  is  the 
the  cotton  producer  of  the  South  the 
this  time.    When  we  assure  you  that  it 
Treasury  a  cent  but  that  the  Govemmeit 


wlzaxL 


Senator 


from  Oregon 
n  connection  with 
taken  off  the  floor 

me? 


interrupted 


oiily 


COEt 


^  2  or  3  years  be- 
gotten out  of  the 
chance  to  give 
of  production  at 
wiH  not  cost  the 
itself  win  make 
or  that  it  stands 
me  you  ought  to 
conference  and  have 


money,  and  save  the  money  it  has  invested 
a  chance  to  invest  in  the  cotton,  it  strike^ 
let  the  amendment  be  adopted  and  go  to 
the  matter  fought  out  there. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President.  I  observe 
Is  on  parade. 

Mr.  KING.    Always. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  desire  again  to  refer 
wheat  grower,  whom  I  have  frequently  mentioned. 

On  hne  3,  after  the  word  "cotton",  I 
amendment : 

And  30,000.000  bxiahels  of  Pacinc  Northwest  white  whest. 


Mr.  President,  without  making  an 
rery  impressive  telegram  which  I  send  to 
the  clerk.  

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER, 
telegram  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows 


argunent 


&r.  Paui.,  MrNTf.. 
Hon.  Chailis  L.  McNa«t. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C 
Corvference   of   farm  groups   have   thorough|y 
and  proepectlTc  wheat  prices.     Income  of  ell 
protection   which    woiild    approve   from 
90.000.000  biishels  of  wheat  out  of  Pacific 
to  farmers  at  this  time  30  to  40  cents  below 
of  lower  price   level.     Five  or  six   million 
time  may  save  Oovemment  several  times  tha 
proposed    farm    bill    becomes    law    and    effe 
wheat  subsidy  by  amendment  to  farm  bill 
Zrom  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  use  of  fu^ids 
section  no.  S3. 

M.  W.  TluTCHBK.  for  HatUmal 
NorrHWVBT  PAUfZis'  Umoir  L 
Whxat  CoMamvATioir  Comt^oni 


(If 


MimrBOTA  Pabm  CoHnuKcx  Boijw. 


Senatn- 


Mr.  SBil'lU  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.     K  the 
Carolina  wUl  permit  the  Chair  to  do  so, 
make  an  observation  for  the  benefit  of 
Oregon.    The  Chair  does  not  know 
from  Oregon  was  aware  that  the 
[Mr.  OvDTOiT]  had  already  offered  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  did  not,  of  course. 
be  the  case.  I  always  try  to  observe  the 
and  I  did  not  understand  that  that  was 
is  only  in  the  ofBng  now. 

The  PRESIDINO  OnfUJLU.    Tbe 
withdraws  his  amendment  and  wlH  reoffei 

Mr.  SBOTH.    Mr.  President,  I  desire 
anaendment  crflered  by  the  Senator 

OVBtTOHj. 
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I  feel  like  resenting  the  levity  that  seems  to  characterize 
tonight  a  thing  that  is  more  tragic  than  all  the  effort  we 
have  made  here  for  a  month  to  try  to  relieve  the  distressed 
cond.txn  of  the  farmers.  Now  we  come  here  with  a  very 
technical  thing  known  as  the  cotton  market.  It  has  grown 
up  to  the  point  where,  with  the  purchase  of  cotton  and 
the  sale  of  hedges  either  on  the  bear  side  or  the  bull  side, 
either  seli  or  buy.  the  farmer  is  wrapped  up  in  the  price 
he  is  to  get.  We  have  gotten  together  and  attempted  to 
work  out  a  plan  by  which  immediate  relief  could  be  given. 

We  sent  for  Mr.  Jones,  and  his  simple  e.xplanaLion  was 
that  they  bought  the  cotton.  They  did  it  when  there  was  a 
13.000.000 -bale  surplus  upon  which  12  cents  was  loaned. 
The  Government  never  put  out  one  dollar.  The  banks  took 
it  100  percent,  with  the  Government's  guaranty  that  if  there 
was  any  loss  In  it  the  Government  would  make  it  good. 
They  did  not  lose  a  dollar,  and  we  have  in  this  bill  a  pro- 
posal to  redistribute  to  the  farmers  $1,800,000  made  under 
that  transaction.  As  the  cotton  is  bcught  these  debentures 
are  extended  to  the  banks  and  the  thanks  are  giiaranteed  100 
percent — not  a  dollar  out. 

I  see  men  sit  here  and  laugh  as  though  it  were  a  joke  that 
6,000,000  people  today  m  my  section  of  the  country,  by  the 
providence  of  God.  are  deluged  under  a  tremendous  burden 
of  cotton;  and  we  come  here  with  a  proposition  that  the 
Govemment,  using  the  facilities  of  the  banks,  shall  let  the 
cotton  finance  itself,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  says  it  will  do.     He  said: 

The  cotton  will  finance  Itself  I  can  eo  into  the  open  market 
and  buy  the  crop,  and  the  banks  will  finance  It.  The  only  nsk 
the  Government  runs  is  that  when  the  time  comes  when  the 
cotton  must  be  disposed  of,  the  Government  win  have  to  make 
good  to  the  banks  the  difference  between  what  they  get  and  what 
they  loaned. 

He  repeated  and  repeated  to  us  that  they  would  let  the 
farmers  have  100  percent. 

Here  we  stand,  quibbling  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  this 
would  cost.  Here  we  have  parity  pnce  provided  for,  and 
we  argue  back  and  forth  whether  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $500,000,000  or  whether  it  would  not  cost  more  than 
$400,000,000. 

Here  is  a  proposition  which,  if  the  biU  is  worth  the  paper 
it  is  printed  on,  is  simply  anticipating  the  effect  of  the  bill. 
If  the  bill  works,  the  Govemment  has  taken  no  risk,  unless 
in  the  succeeding  2  or  3  years  the  farmers  repeat  this  tre- 
mendous crop  of  cotton.  If  the  blU  does  not  work,  the 
Govemment  has  taken  a  risk. 

All  I  am  asking  you  to  do  is  to  give  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  the  Commcdity  Credit  Corporation 
authority  to  go  into  the  market  and  lift  off  this  tremendous 
burden  of  the  surplus,  give  your  bill  an  opportunity  to  work, 
give  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  situation  by 
reducing  their  crop,  and  not  leave  them  to  wait  for  perhaps 
2  years  before  the  price  can  revive  to  a  pomt  where  they  can 
have  something  to  buy  with. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  a  great  joke  when 
we  come  here  with  a  serious  proposition  to  relieve  our 
people,  but  it  was  not  a  joke  when  an  effort  was  made  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  to  prevent  somebody  from  com- 
peting with  somebody  else.  The  mills  of  New  England  to- 
night are  running  only  one-third  time;  and  why?  It  is 
because  orders  are  being  canceled  and  they  have  no  as- 
surance of  where  the  price  is  going  or  what  is  going  to 
happen.  In  my  section  of  the  country  we  are  being  asked 
to  take  certain  action  that  wiU  at  least  stabilize  the  price 
and  let  the  mills  know  what  they  can  depend  upon. 

They  do  not  know,  with  this  tremendous  surplus  on  hand 
and  no  effort  oa  the  part  of  the  Govemment  to  relieve  them 
or  to  impound  the  surplus,  but  what  the  price  may  go  down 
to  4  or  5  cents.  Consequently  orders  are  being  canceled  and 
warehouses  are  being  stacked  up  with  goods  and  the  mill 
hands  are  being  turned  off,  and  yet  In  the  face  of  that 
tragedy,  in  the  face  of  an  honest  effort  on  our  part  to  reheve 
the  situation  without  going  into  the  Federal  Govemment,  It 
becomes  a  joke. 
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Mr.  President,  here  is  an  opportimity  for  us  to  do  an  imme- 
diate service  to  a  great  section  of  our  people  who  have  held 
the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  70 
years. 

The  .'iale  of  cotton  abroad  has  always  kept  the  balance 
of  trade  favorable  to  the  United  States,  and  yet  because  it 
happens  to  be  beyond  that  border  line  in  the  South  it  is 
considered  a  joke. 

If  wheat  was  in  this  condition  and  the  wheat  people  were 
to  say.  "We  can  take  200.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  off  the 
market  without  any  cost  to  the  Government  and  it  will 
help  us,"  does  anyone  think  I  would  not  vote  for  it?  But 
the  minute  we  mention  the  South — I  hate  to  mention  that 
again — it  angers  me  when  I  see  the  indifference  of  this  body 
toward  the  producers  of  cotton,  and  only  an  effort  made 
to  apply  all  the  technicalities  possible,  when  our  proposal 
involves  nothing  more  than  a  helping  hand  without  any 
actual  cash  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  look  upon  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Smith]  as  holding  out  the  best  assurance  of  help  to  the  dis- 
tressed cotton  growers  of  anything  else  contained  in  the 
bill.  The  principle  underlying  his  proposal  harlcs  back  to 
the  days  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  and  is  based  upon  the 
same  fundamental  principle  that  secured  the  approval  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  twice  but  each  time  fell  under  the 
hand  of  the  veto  of  President  Hoover. 

The  underlying  iftinciple  in  that  program,  which  was 
fought  out  and  discussed  and  considered  throughout  the 
country,  was  the  purchase  of  nonperishable  exportable  com- 
modities, taking  them  out  of  the  market  when  the  market 
was  unduly  rieprescied  with  a  burdensome  surplus.  The 
method  of  financing  was  by  an  equalization  fee  which  to  be 
levied  upon  the  farm  commodities  and  the  money  used  for 
buying  these  commodities  out  of  the  market.  President 
Coolidge  maintained  that  that  would  be  unconstitutional  and 
unauthorized,  and  vetoed  the  measure. 

The  difference  involved  here  is  one  of  financing — not  the 
principle  of  buying  surpluses  under  proper  conditions  to  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  great  areas  of  the  country  and  laige 
elements  of  our  population.  The  difference  is  the  method  of 
financing.  Instead  of  an  equalization  fee,  it  is  proposed  here 
to  buy  the  cotton  out  of  the  market.  It  has  been  explained 
that  in  conferences  with  Mr.  Jesse  Jones.  President  of  the 
R,  F.  C.  a  man  whose  financial  talent,  resourcefulness, 
.soundness,  and  success  in  the  handling  of  Govemment  money 
has  been  amply  tested  and  proven,  Mr.  Jones  laid  down  to 
representatives  of  the  cotton  States  the  principle  that  this 
matter  could  be  financed  'vithout  expense  to  the  Govemment. 

Gotten  is  considered  a  ?ood,  safe  security.  It  can  be  held 
indefinitely.  The  time  ccn  be  bided  imtil  market  conditions 
are  satisfactory,  and  ultimately  the  money  can  be  gotten  out 
of  it  safely.  The  banks  are  anxious  to  carry  loans  upon 
cotton.  There  are  probably  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  under  the  9-cent  loan,  most  of  which  is  carried  by 
the  banks.     No  money  is  sought  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

What  would  be  the  financial  result  to  the  Goverrmient? 
Let  us  look  at  this  thing  seriously  and  as  businessmen  be- 
cause it  involves  suffering  and  desperate  people  by  the  mil- 
hons.  Here  was  the  most  unexpected  surplus  from  a  2-years' 
crop,  with  the  consumptiim  both  at  home  and  abroad  de- 
creased, with  market  demands  for  that  cotton  diminished, 
with  the  cotton  mills  slowing  down  everywhere,  so  that  in- 
stead of  getting  better,  our  situation  is  getting  worse.  Can 
we  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  cotton  off  the  market 
to  relieve  the  situation  without  at  the  same  time  bringing 
improper  burdens  upon  the  Federal  Treasury?  Tlie  money  Ls 
available. 

How  will  the  matter  operate?  I  submit  that  the  Govem- 
ment, instead  of  being  at  an  expense,  will  make  money  out 
of  the  transaction.  In  the  first  place,  we  buy  in  the  market 
with  prices  at  the  lowest.  As  the  price  goes  up,  whatever 
cotton  is  bought  at  a  lover  price  gives  the  Government  a 
profit.  The  average  finally  wUl  give  the  Govemment  the 
profit  upon  half  of  its  purchases. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  Preiident 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  McGill  in  the  chairK 
Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  3rield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  How  long  does  the  Senator  estimnto  the 
Govemment  would  have  to  hold  the  cotton  before  it  would 
be  possible  to  sell  it  on  the  market? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  plad  the  Senat<-ir  asked  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  proper  question.  It  is  a  necessary  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  status  of  the  Government  from  the 
financial  standpoint. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  arc  in  a 
different  situation,  assummg  the  passage  of  the  bill,  than 
were  the  wheat  or  cotton  grov.-ers  during  the  days  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.  There  an  attractive  price  was  fixed. 
Loans  were  made  on  cotton.  I  think,  at  18  cents  a  pound.  I 
do  not  know  how  high  wheat  was. 

At  any  rate  an  attractive  price  was  fixed.  I  never  con- 
demned the  Farm  Board.  I  thought  they  acted  as  best 
they  could  on  the  formula  given  them  by  Congress.  At  any 
rate,  they  undertook  that  stabilizing  transaction  with  no 
power  to  regulate  or  control  in  any  way  the  quantity  of  the 
conmiodity  to  be  produced  and  tendered  to  them  or  upon  the 
markets  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  Farm  Board. 

Here  we  have  a  straight  compulsory  regiilation,  so  far  as 
cotton  is  concerned,  which  presents  an  entirely  different 
situation.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Govemment  itself 
to  fix  the  size  of  the  crop  so  that  if  the  Govemment  next 
year  will  reduce  the  size  of  the  crop,  as  we  have  all  frankly 
and  openly  talked  about  doing,  to  around  10.000.000  bales, 
and  assuming  a  13,000,000-bale  consumption,  that  would 
take  3.000.000  bales  the  first  year  out  of  the  surplus  or  carry- 
over. Assuming  the  same  transaction  for  2  years  we  would 
have  taken  6.000.000  bales  out  of  the  surplus  and  would  have 
brought  the  carry-over  down  to  around  7,000,000  bales,  so 
that  the  burdensome  carry-over  will  have  disappeared  and 
the  Govemment  still  would  be  in  a  position  to  continue  con- 
trol and  adjust  the  supply  so  as  to  feed  the  cotton  into  the 
market. 

I  think  2  or  3  years  will  clo.se  it  up  notwithstanding  the 
present  great  depressing  surplus. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Suppose  it  takes  C  years;  how  much  inter- 
est will  the  banks  have  to  have? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  There  is  a  profit.  That  is  one  of  the 
items  of  profit  for  the  Govemment. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  The  Government  is  not  going  to  put  up 
the  money? 

Mr.  BANKHE.\D.     The  banks  are  going  to  put  it  up. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     They  must  have  interest;  must  they  not? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Corrunodity  Credit  Corporation 
enters  a  charge  against  the  cotton  of  4  percent  interest. 
The  banks  take  it  at  2^2  percent  interest  or  less. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  store  and  insure 
it  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    There  is  pretty  cheap  storage  now. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  may  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  now  carry- 
ing the  cotton  on  an  average  of  about  15  cents  per  bale  per 
month.  That  includes  storage  and  insurance.  The  price 
has  v^aried  from  approximately  25  cents  a  bale  per  month  to 
approximately  15  cents  per  bale  per  month. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That,  of  course.  Is  a  very  low  carry- 
ing charge.  As  I  said,  they  get  the  difference  in  the  interest 
charged  the  farmers  who  have  the  cotton  under  loan,  but 
these  purchases  will  not  be  under  loan.  It  will  simply  be  a 
straight  carrying  charge  with  the  interest  at  2 '2  percent  or 
less  per  annum.  The  banks  are  carrying  the  cotton  ten- 
dered them  and  are  delighted  to  get  it. 

There  is  another  consideration  about  which  we  should 
think  from  the  Govemment  standpoint. 

One  consideration  is  the  loss  they  now  have  upon  the 
9-cent  loans.  The  present  farm  price  of  cotton  is  below 
8  cents,  as  it  is  in  the  interior  markets,  where  the  cotton 
is  stored,  so  there  Is  a  loss  of  at  least  $5  a  bale  en  every 
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bale  of  cottMi.    There  are  probably  five  or  six  miUlon  bcdes 


ot  cotton  under  the  k>an.    If  the  price 

put  up  above  9  cents,  plus  the  carrying 

Oovemment  will  have  a  loss  on  that  largfe  quantity  of  cot 

ton,  because  the  loans  are  nonrecourse  locus,  and  there  is  a 

poesibility  of  loss  of  the  interest  and  the  carrying  charges. 

together  with  the  spread  between  the  riarket  price,  now 


below  8  cents,  and  9  cents  a  pound.    So  it 


interest  of  the  Ooyemment  to  take  a  su£E  cient  qiiantlty  out 


the  standpoint  of 


at  this  carry-oirer,  or  surplus,  to  help  bing  the  price  up 
so  that  in  the  market  the  cotton  under  oan  will  bring  at 
least  the  amount  of  the  outlay  the  Gof^emment  has  on 
account  of  it. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  from 
the  Oovemment;  that  is  the  situation  with  reference  to  the 
adjustment  payments,  the  3 -cent  payments,  or  the  spread 
between  12  cents  and  the  average  pric^  on  the  10  spot 
markets. 

If  the  price  of  cotton  is  run  up  anywhej^  above  9  cents  a 
pound,  the  Government  will  save  money  in  its  adjustment 
payments.  They  have  agreed  to  pay  the  c  ifference.  Twelve 
cents  is  the  ceiling.  9  cents  the  lowest  figui  e.  The  difference, 
therefore,  is  3  cents  a  pcmnd.  It  is  comironly  spoken  of  as 
the  3 -cent  adjustment  payment,  which  Congress  authorized 
at  the  last  session. 

If  the  price  of  cotton  is  raised  to  10  c^ts  a  pound,  the 
Government  will  save  the  difference  bet^^een  9  cents  and 
10  cents  on  each  bale  of  cotton  in  the  adjustment  payment 
plan,  or  $5  a  bcUe.  So  there  would  be  a 
emment  on  the  adjustment  payments;  th^  would  be  saved 
the  loss  on  the  five  or  six  million  bales  unc  er  the  loan ;  there 
would  be  the  profit  on  the  cotton  the  Government  bu3rs  at 
the  lower  rate,  and  there  would  be  the  difference  in  interest 
which  the  Government  earns. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  th^  one  opportunity 
to  render  a  great  and  helpful  service  in 
upon  a  sound  principle.    I  think  it  ought 


as  a  permanent  program.  Just  as  was  sdught  to  be  done 


December  16 


of  cotton  is  not 
charges,  then  the 


is  to  the  financial 


this  matter,  and 
to  be  establijshed 


the  rule  ought  to 
>etter  opportunity 


under  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  I  think 
be  established.  There  never  has  been  a 
on  earth  to  fairly  and  squarely  and  honefetly  adjust  it.  be- 
cause the  power  Is  turned  over  to  the  Gov>rnment  to  adjust 
the  supply,  to  regulate  and  control,  thrtugh  the  national 
marketing  quota,  the  volume  of  cotton  jo  be  put  on  the 
market  each  year,  and  in  that  way  to  pDtect  the  Govern- 
ment until  it  shall  have  disposed  of  the  i;otton  which  it  is 
contemplated  taking  under  this  purchase  irogram. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope,  therefore,  that  t]  le  Senate  will  see 
its  way  dear  to  give  us  this  opportunity  U  •  work  the  matter 
oat.  kt  the  measure  go  to  conference  unde:  ■  the  wise  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loulsiai  a,  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  see  if  we  cannot  work  it  oc  t  in  some  way. 
think  it  is  already  well  worked  out  for  the 
Oovemment.  and  we  can  work  it  out  in  ajiy  other  way  that 
may  seem  wise. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  time  ^f  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McKELLAR  Mr.  President.  I  wlsti  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  a  question  about  the  (inendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  page  3,  where 
strike  out  the  words  **purchase  cottcm 


it  is  proposed  to 
ahd  strike  out  the 


words  "in  the  opm  market  and"  and  substituting  the  wortls 
**lrom  producers  of  cotton." 

Mr.  OVERTON.    Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  misread 
the  amendment.    I  propose  to  strike  out 
On  line  3.  after  the  word  "cotton 


words  "from  producers  of  cotton",  so  that 
be  made  from  producers  of  cotton. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Ihe  effect  would  be  tl:ie  same 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  about  this  particuli  \t  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  amendment,  and  I  think  there  is 
enou^  cotton  in  the  hands  of  the  produo  ts  at  the  present 
time,  or  in  their  control,  so  that  it  is  poss  ible  for  the  Qov- 


no  words  at  alL 

I  proitoae  to  insert  the 

he  purchases  will 


emment  to  buy  6.O00.0OO  bales  from  them.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  FYom  aJl  .sources  of  information  It  ap- 
pears that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  very  lar^e  quantity  of  cot- 
ton in  the  hands  of  the  producers.  It  has  not  gone  into  the 
channels  of  trade,  &s  the  cotton  trade  frankly  say.  because 
of  the  disgustingly  low  price.  Much  of  it  has  not  gone  out 
of  the  cotton  loan.  T]-:e  farmers  are  just  sitting  waiting, 
they  are  in  distress,  they  are  in  consternation  and  confusion, 
and  they  are  holding  very,  very  large  quantities  of  cotton 
according  to  all  information  that  comes  to  all  of  us  who  are 
connected  In  an  intimate  way  with  the  cotton  situation, 
waiting  for  some  possible  chance. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is 
satisfactory  to  the  proponents  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  some  mis- 
apprehension, as  I  am  sponsoring  the  amendment.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  accept  the  amendment  so  as  to  leave  the  pur- 
chasers of  this  cotton  personally'  to  exhaust  the  supply  from 
the  producers. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
let  this  matter  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  sugeested  an  amendment 
a  few  moments  ago,  but  I  was  thwarted  by  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  proposed  an  amendment.  I 
now  understand  that  his  amendm.ent  has  not  been  accepted, 
so  I  think  the  one  I  shall  now  pmposp  will  be  in  order.  I 
propound  that  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RrssELL  in  the  chair). 
TTie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  McNARY.  After  the  word  "Pre.-^id^nt"  and  the  pe- 
riod, on  line  11,  I  suggest  the  insertion  of  the  words  "eJ-so 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  proceed  immediately  to  purcha.^p  30.000.000  bush- 
els of  Pacific  Northwest  white  wheat,  to  bt'  dLspc>sed  of  ac- 
cording to  rules  and  regulations  prom.ulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture." 

Mr.  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  'will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  yield,  but  at  the 
proper  time. 

In  support  of  this  proposal  I  hark  back  to  the  telegram 
I  had  read  a  few  moments  ago  from  some  of  the  wheat  grow- 
ers in  the  great  fertile  region  of  the  Pacific  Northwast. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment  if  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  feels 
that  the  wheat  people  are  in  as  dire  distress  as  are  the  cotton 
people.    I  shall  be  delighted  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  can  frankly  say  that  I  think  they  are 
very  much  worse  off  than  are  the  cotton  producers.  I  am 
not  asking  the  amiable  Senator  to  accept  my  amendment.  I 
propose  it  and  we  will  let  it  take  the  u.'^ual  course. 

Mr.  McGHiL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGHjL.  Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  provide  in 
his  amendment  a  minimum  price  at  which  the  wheat  may  be 
sold  after  it  is  purohased? 

Mr.  McNARY.  No;  I  am  lea\1ng  that,  a.'-,  in  the  pending 
bill,  to  the  great  judgment,  the  in.superable  judgment,  the 
immaculate  judgment,  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McGELL.  If  the  Senator  from  Orecoii  does  not  have 
a  minimum  price  provided  at  which  the  wheat  could  be 
sold,  would  not  his  proposal  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
depressing  the  market  after  the  wheat  had  been  purchased, 
iX  it  were  salable  at  any  tim.e  at  any  price? 

Mr.  McNARY.  No.  Mr.  President .  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon well  remembers,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  when  I  refer  to  it.  that  the  white  wheat  is  soft  wheat, 
out  of  which  are  made  pies  and  cakes,  the  bulk  of  which  are 
disposed  of  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountam.s  and  in  the  oriental 
countries,  and  it  does  not  come  in  competition  with  the  hard 
wheat  of  Kan,sa,s  and  the  eastern  region.i.    So  I  assiire  the 
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Senator  from  Kansas  that  .his  Is  not  competitive  in  any  way. 
It  is  just  in  line  with  the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  when  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  first  printed  and  placed 
on  the  desks  of  Senators,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 
just  as  much  logic  in  piu-chasing  surplus  wheat,  thereby 
attempting  to  raise  the  mirket  price  of  wheat  at  this  time, 
as  there  would  be  in  punhasing  a  quantity  of  the  surplus 
cotton.  After  I  deliberated  upon  the  matter  and  had  pre- 
pared an  amendment  to  be  proposed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  such  purchase  of  wheat  would  be  unwise.  In 
my  judgment  we  would  dc  nothing  more  nor  less  than  con- 
tribute to  an  increase  to  whatever  surplus  might  exist  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  marketing  year.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  effect  not  only  at  that  time  with  regard  to  wheat 
but  that  the  Senator's  proposal  to  buy  cotton  will  have  the 
same  effect  on  that  commodity. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  ny  judgment  the  holding  of  wheat 
in  the  hands  of  this  corporation,  to  be  disposed  of  at  any 
time  or  holding  cotton  in  i;he  hands  of  the  corporation  to  be 
disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  in  whose  judg- 
ment I  have  as  much  confidence  as  anyone  here,  would  have 
a  depressing  effect  on  market  prices  from  the  time  the 
amendment  was  adopted  and  the  commodity  purchased. 

I  cannot  support  either  proposal.  I  cannot  support  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  as  much  as  I 
should  like  to  do  so,  since  he  has  earnestly  advocated  its  adop- 
tion. I  certainly  cannot  support  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  which  would  place  wheat  in  the  hands  of  this 
corporation  to  be' subject  to  sale  at  any  time  at  any  price, 
and  which  would  continuously  have  the  effect  of  depressing 
market  prices. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  reject  not  only  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  but  also  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  In  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  considerable  wheat  and  some  cotton  are  raised. 
The  conditions  of  the  wheat  market  are  altogether  different 
from  those  in  the  cotton  market  today.  It  may  be  that  if 
we  have  a  large  wheat  crop  next  year  the  wheat  farmers  of 
the  Nation  will  be  here  asking  for  exactly  the  same  relief 
that  is  being  sought  by  the  cotton  farmers  today,  and  at  that 
time  it  might  be  proper  to  take  some  such  action  as  is  pro- 
posed, but  it  certainly  Is  not  proper  now,  in  my  opinion,  to 
include  wheat  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  an  altogether  different  situation  as  to 
cotton. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  the  f.rgruments  that  have  been  advanced 
here  throughout  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  bilL 
Neither  shall  I  restate  conditions  in  the  cotton  industry, 
which  have  been  so  graphically  portrayed  here  throughout 
the  variotis  days  of  this  debate.  But  everyone  who  knows 
anything  at  all  about  cotton  knows  that  today  cotton  cannot 
be  sold  for  what  it  cost  to  produce  it.  That,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  big  difference  between  the  situation  in  cotton  and  wheat 
and  any  other  grain.  Cotton  cannot  bring  to  the  producer 
that  which  it  has  cost  himi  to  make  the  crop  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  establishing  and  we  have  aU  talked 
about  the  ever-normal-granary  plan.  We  have  said  what  a 
wonderful  thing  it  is.  It  has  been  extolled  on  both  sides  of 
this  Chamber.  It  has  been  stated  that  whenever  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  is  below  the  cost  of  production,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  aid  the  farmer  in  storing  up  the  excess 
supply,  so  that  it  should  not  be  a  weight  and  burden  on  the 
market  to  drag  down  the  prices  of  commodities  which  are 
necessary  for  our  consumption. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  favors  the  ever-normal- 
granary  plan;  and  I  ask  Senators  seriously — not  latighingly 
or  jokingly,  but  I  ask  them  seriously — when  would  there  ever 
be  a  better  time  to  start  the  ever-normal  granary  with  re- 
spect to  cotton  than  now,  today,  at  this  time? 

The  simple  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  does  that  very  thing.    It  takes  6,000,000  bales  of 


cotton  out  of  the  market  and  puts  It  In  an  ever-normal 
granary,  where  it  can  be  stored  and  kept  until  this  excess 
supply  is  done  away  with,  and  then  it  can  be  gradually 
worked  into  consumption  without  loss  to  the  Government 
and  with  profit  to  the  producer. 

Is  there  anything  extreme  or  radical  about  that  proposi- 
tion? If  Senators  believe  in  an  ever-normal-granary  plan, 
they  believe  in  it  now  for  cotton.*  That,  Mr.  President,  is, 
in  substance,  what  I  think  about  this  amendment.  If  we 
believe  in  the  philosophy  of  this  bill  at  all,  we  believe  in 
this  amendment.  If  we  do  not  believe  In  the  amendment, 
we  do  not  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  fundamentally  in  the  philosophy 
of  curtailment  and  controlled  production;  but  I  recognize 
that  extreme  times  come  upon  us,  times  of  emergency,  when 
the  only  way  we  can  meet  the  emergency  is  by  adapting 
some  drastic  provision  which  we  might  not  be  willing  to 
adopt  as  a  permanent  proposition.  So  far  as  cotton  is  con- 
cerned, I  repeat  that  anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  cotton  knows  that  that  emergency  exists  now,  and 
justification  exists  for  adopting  a  program  of  curtailment  to 
meet  the  emergency  in  which  we  now  are. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  effect  would  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  as  It  is  now  drawn,  and  its  administration  to  the 
extent  of  purchasing  the  6.000,000  bales,  have  upxan  the  neces- 
sity for  making  loans  in  the  future  upon  surpluses  that  may 
occur  in  future  crops? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  It  possibly  would  have  the  effect  of 
doing  away  with  that  necessity  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  occurred  to  me  that  that  might  be 
the  result  if  the  amount  of  cotton  provided  for  in  the  amend- 
ment as  it  is  now  before  the  Sejiate  sliould  be  agreed  to. 
That  does  offer  in  my  mind  some  mitigation  of  whatever 
other  defects  might  possibly  be  attached  to  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  say  something  else  about  the  amend- 
ment and  concerning  the  plan  upon  which  we  are  embark- 
ing. We  might  just  as  well  speak  frankly,  for  all  of  us  should 
at  least  understand  the  situation. 

We  are  saying  to  the  cotton  farmer  that  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  reduce  his  acreage  next  year,  not  only  substan- 
tially but  perhaps  as  much  as  35  or  45  percent.  The  thing 
we  are  offering  to  the  cotton  farmer  is  that  reducing  his 
acreage  will  bring  him  a  better  price.  That  is  all  that  the 
cotton  farmer  is  going  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  reason  I  say  that  that  is  all,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  if 
Senators  have  made  any  study  of  the  moneys  which  will  be 
available  imder  this  bill  they  will  see  that  the  parity  pay- 
ment, or  the  payment  on  parity,  will  be  so  small  that  the 
only  substantial  return  the  cotton  producer  can  get  will  be 
in  an  advance  in  price.  I  say  that  unless  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  or  some  similar  plan  is  evolved  by  which  this 
excessive  supply  can  be  removed  from  the  market,  the  cur- 
tailment program  itself  will  fail  next  year,  because  the  sur- 
pliis  next  year  will  still  be  so  great  that  the  price  of  cotton  is 
bound  to  be  down,  and  down  perhaps  even  lower  than  it  is 
today,  and  all  of  our  work  and  all  of  cur  efforts  will  be  a 
complete  failure  unless  something  is  done  to  take  that  dead 
weight  off  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  the  advantage  of  this  proposal  over  the  old 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  is  simply  that  we  have  a  limit 
fixed  here  beyond  which  the  cotton  will  not  be  sold.  The 
cotton  is  removed,  and  the  trade  knows  that  it  is  removed. 
It  will  not  come  back  on  the  market  imtil  it  reaches  12  cents 
a  pound.  That  is  the  limitation  that  makes  the  plan  a 
success.  That  plan  operates  in  connection  with  the  curtail- 
ment program.  It  takes  them  both  to  oe  successful.  If  we 
take  away  either,  the  other  necessarily  fails.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  began,  Mr.  President,  by  saying  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  considered  in  all  seriousness  if  Senators  l)e- 
lieve  at  all  in  the  principles  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  but  thai;  j 
have  spoken  already  on  this  amendment. 
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The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.    The  8ei*tor  from  Idaho 


The 


loptful   that   the 

South  Carolina 

: :  should  not  want 

reason  that  with 

dtsposr^  of  it  will 

Senator  yield? 

o  the  fact  that  I 


has  not  spoken  on  the  amendment. 
Bteed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.   President.   I   was 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  tmh 
might  be  voted  upon  on  its  own  merits. 
to  vote  tor  the  wheat  amendment  for  the 
no  price  fixed  at  which  the  wh«»t  wiU  be 
necessarily  depress  the  market. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yiekL 

Mr.  McNART.  My  attenUon  is  called 
overlooked  a  matter  in  connection  with  ixy  amendment  to 
Uk  amendment  of  the  Senator  frcHn  £[>uth  Carolina.  I 
desire  to  perfect  my  amendment  Aftei 
posed  of"  I  wifih  to  insert  "at  not  less  than  the  parity  price 
therefor."  which  gives  the  oommcdity  a  price  which  wiU 
probably  stabilize  the  market  and  meet  the  conditions  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Not  less  than  what? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Parity  price. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Senktor  from  Oregon 
has  the  right  to  modify  his  amendmeqt,  and  it  will  be 
modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  I  am  sorr^  to  say  that  I  am 
stm  t^iposed  to  the  wheat  amendment.    I 
a  vote  singly  on  the  cotton  amendmoiL 
a  differoat  sttaattcm.    A  different  prograzh  may  be  adopted 
with  reference  to  tt  than  with  reference  t^  almost  any  other 
oonimodlly. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  So^th 
8I0TR]  sowifftlmc  ago  was  of  the  opinion 
had  met  with  derlaian.  I  do  not  think  s6. 
tMr  misinterpreted  the  situation.  The  c  nly  thing  we  were 
Interested  to  know  was  how  the  proposltic  n  could  be  floated 
without  an  actual  outlay  from  the  Govenunent.  I  am  now 
a<hrlsed  that  Mr.  J<mes  states  that  it  caii  be  financed,  the 


prognm  can  be  carried  through,  without 
tore  by  the  Oovemment.    U  that  is  the 
Jones,  and  It  is  made  here  upon  the  flooi 


Idaho,  I 
If  I  am 


10  cents  a  pound. 


13  cents,  it  would 


•o  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  willing  td  follow  Mr.  Jones 
In  this  matter;  but  I  do  not  want  to  vote  \tn  the  amendment 
with  the  wheat  proposal  tied  to  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Se^tta-  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  fairness  to  the  Senajtor  from 
Ibtnk  he  should  know  what  Mr.  Jones'  v  ews  are 
wrong,  I  shall  ask  to  be  corrected.  Mr.  J<  nes  did  state  sub- 
itantlilly  what  has  been  said  here  tonlgit  about  finances: 
but  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jones  was  that  the  fiovemment  should 
eentlnoe  buying  only  until  cotton  reached 
Did  be  not  say  that? 

Mr.  SMITH.    He  said  he  thought  perhkps  that  would  be 
the  better  figure.    We  were  of  the  opfnioi^  that  as  the  Gov 
mmiMtui  had  already  committed  itself  to 
be  safer  to  put  the  figure  at  13  cents. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  realise  tlwt  that  Is  the  o{rinion  of  the 
8eBat<M-  fttxB  South  CBroUna;  but  in  vie  r  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Jooes'  thought  has  been  eatpreoBed  tere.  I  thought  it 
only  fair  that  the  eompiete  statement  si  took!  be  made.  I 
myself  belleire  that  ft  would  be  better  tolfollow  Mr.  Jones' 
advice  and  stop  purchasing  cotton  when  k  reaches  10  cents 
a  pound.  I  think  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  change  the 
13  oei^  to  10  cents.  I  think  in  many 
BMjre  advantageous.  However,  there  Is  an 
lac,  and  I  eannot  offer  the  amendment 
that  suggestion. 

M^.  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yftiid? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

OfTTH.    Tbe  Senator  confirms  tike  statement  that 
JoDca  said  he  could  finance  this  ti^umetion  without 
out  of  the  Treasury? 
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Senator  is  recog- 


hould  like  to  have 
thJTik  cotton  is  in 


Carolina    [Mr. 
that  this  proposal 
I  think  he  en- 


t  dollar's  expendl- 
statement  of  Mr. 
as  his  statement. 


ways  it  would  be 
amencknent  pend- 
now;  but  I  make 


Mr.  HATCH.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  I  desire  to 

say.  My  regret  is,  and  I  repeat  it.  that  the  cotton  amend- 
ment cannot  be  permitted  to  be  voted  on  by  the  Senate 
singly. 

TtbB  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  The  Que-^ticn  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  fron-.  Oreccn  [Mr. 
McNasyj  to  the  amex'dment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  SmithJ.  IPiittirg  the  question.]  The 
noes  seem  to  have  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  Pre.>;ident.  I  a.sk  for  a  division.  I  ask 
also  that  the  names  of  those  ri.'inK  on  either  side  of  the 
question  shall  be  recorded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  not  advised  of 
any  such  parliamentary  procedure. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  a  procedure  wh-ch  ha>  been  in- 
voked here  on  several  occa-sions.  Otherwise.  I  shall  have 
to  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  the  right  to  demand  the  yeas  and  nay.^. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Then  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  order<'d. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment 
ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  thou£;h  not  because  I 
believe  in  the  policy  If  it  were  adopted,  for  I  should  then 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  which  would  include  the  cotton  proposition.  In 
other  words,  I  am  opposed  to  this  whole  policy.  I  am  op- 
posed to  having  the  Federal  Government  project  itself  into 
the  cotton  or  wheat  fields  for  the  purpo.^e  of  purchasing 
either  cotton  or  wheat  or  other  commodities:  b'.it  if  we  are 
to  have  cotton  purchased,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  w^heat  purchased. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Senator's  amendment;  but,  then.  If 
the  amendment  is  adopted.  I  shall  vote  against  the  entire 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  PR.ESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceedtd  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DAVIS  ^when  his  name  was  criUed).  I  have  a  gen- 
eral pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Logan].  I  understand  that  if  he  were  present  and  votmg  he 
would  vote  as  I  am  about  to  vote.  I  thertfore  feel  at  liberty 
to  vote,  and  vote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  the  general  pair  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Glass J  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  ShipstbadI. 

Mr.  MTNTON.  I  announce  the  per-pral  pair  of  fhr  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Grie.nJ  with  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Capper  ] . 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  !Mr.  Hughes  I  is  detained  from 
the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  BhownI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bui.owI.  the  Senator  from  Nebra,ska 
[Mr.  BttrkeI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mrs.  Carav/ayI, 
the  Senator  from  Mis.souri  [Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Donahey!,  the  Senator  from  Icwa  (Mr.  Gillette], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  GreknI.  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  HoLTl,  the  Senator  from  nimois  [Mr.  LkwtsI, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan],  th^  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr,  Lonergan),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  McAdooI,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  MocrkI.  the  Senator 
frcMH  FlOTida  [Mr.  Pepper],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
PrrTM-UT],  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Schwellk^- 
BACH],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thom.as1.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TYnrNcsl.  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Whesleh]  are  unavoidably  detained  from  the  Senate. 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  19,  nays  48,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 19 


Au."«t1n 

Halp 

Lur.deen 

Overton 

Bankhead 

Harrison 

McKellar 

Smith 

Berry 

Hitchcock 

McN'ary 

Stelwer 

BrldKP* 

King 

Murray 

Van  Nuys 

Frazler 

Lee 

Nye 

NAYS-^8 

Adams 

Connally 

Huvden 

Pope 

An-irrws 

Ciipe.uiid 

Htrrlng 

R&dcliffe 

A!-h\)rst 

Davis 

Jnhnson  Colo. 

P.eynolds 

Barkicy 

D  pterich 

Li:  Folii'tte 

Ru-s-sell 

Bllbo 

DuOy 

Lodge 

Schwartz 

B-^ne 

r".rnder 

McCarran 

Sht'ppard 

Borah 

George 

UrOlll 

Thomas.  Utah 

Brown.  Mich. 

tierry 

Maloney 

Towusend 

Bu:k:c> 

Gibson 

Mmton 

Truman 

Byrd 

Graves 

Noely 

Vandenberg 

Byrr.ps 

Guffpy 

Norrls 

Waimer 

chavtz 

Hatch 

O  Mahoney 

WaLsh 

NOT 

VOTING— 29 

Bailey 

Gillette 

Loncrgan 

Sn^athers 

Brown,  N.  H. 

G'.a;^ 

McAdoo 

Thoma."»,  Oltla. 

Bi'.Iow 

Green 

Miller 

Tydlugs 

Burke 

HoU 

Moore 

Wheeler 

Carper 

Hughes 

Pepper 

White 

Caraway 

John.son.  Calif. 

Pittnian 

Clark 

Lewis 

Bchwellenbach 

Doi. alley 

Logan 

Shlpstead 

So  Mr.  McNary's  amendment  to  Mr.  Smith's  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  recurs  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Smith  1 . 

Mr.  NORRIS.     On  that  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  state  has  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  understood  that  an  amendment  was  oCfered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton]  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI•^CER.  The  Chair  will  state  that 
that  amendment  has  been  adopted  and  has  become  a  part 
of  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  line  6  of  the  amendment, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  figui-es  "12"  and  substitute  the 
figures  "lO",  so  as  to  read  "10  cents  per  pound",  instead  of 
'12  cents  per  pound." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
tc  th-:>  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carciina. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carciina  I  Mr.  Smith],  as  amended. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  stiU  open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
thf  desk  and  a.sk  to  have  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  ofiTered  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  proper  place  in  the  amendment 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

One  hundred  millicn  pounds  of  copper  to  be  purchased  at  8  cents 
per  pc\md  and  not  to  be  sold  for  le.ss  than  10  cents  per  pound; 
15  000.000  pounds  of  lead  to  be  purchased  at  6  cents  per  pound  and 
not  tr  be  sold  for  less  than  7  cents  per  pound;  100.000.000  btishels 
of  wheat  to  be  bought  at  $1J25  and  not  to  be  sold  for  leas  than 
$1.50  per  bushel;  500,000.000  bushels  of  corn  to  be  bought  for  75 
cents  j5er  bushel  and  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  $1  per  bushel  If 
the  1938  corn  crop  exceeds  2.500.000,000  bushels;  2,000,000  pounds 
of  ch?eso  at  19  cents  and  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  25  cents; 
2.000,000  pounds  of  butter  at  20  cents  and  not  to  be  sold  for  less 
than  30  cents  per  pound;  750,000.000  board  feet  of  Douglas  fir 
lumber  at  not  less  than  $25  per  thousand  board  feet  and  not  to  be 
so'd  at  less  than  $27  50;  8.000  carloads  of  apples  at  $1,000  per  car 
and   net  to  be  sold  for  less  than  $2,000  per  car;   100,000  cases  of 


Wisconsin  peas  at  83  cents  and  not  to  be  sold  for  less  thi^n  $1  50 
per  case;  10,000,000  pounds  of  wool  at  40  cents  to  be  sold  at  not 
less  than  50  cents  per  pound. 

[  Laughter.  1 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  TTie  question  Is  on  apreeinp  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  all  those  who  care  to 
do  so  will  enjoy  to  the  fullest  this  glorious  piece  of  wit  in  the 
face  of  the  terrific  condition  that  exists  outside  of  ths  Senate 
Chamber.  We  have  been  here  fur  a  month  trying  to  relieve 
what  is  called  the  distres.sed  condition  of  the  farmer;  and  now 
this  absurd  effort  is  made  to  ridicule  a  condition  which,  if  we 
individually  had  to  face  it,  would  be  another  proposition! 

Go  out  into  the  regions  where  the  farmers  make  this 
stuff — with  their  bare  homes,  with  their  scanty  provisions — 
and  then,  if  you  want  to  do  so,  make  it  a  laughingstock. 
Yes;  if  those  of  you  who  sit  in  the  galleries  and  those  of  you 
who  are  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  think  the  condition  we 
are  trying  to  remedy  by  this  bill,  and  specifically  by  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed,  goes  to  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  tragic  things  with  which  w/j  are  confronted,  go  on 
record,  if  you  want  to  do  so.  as  being  in  a  hilarious  frame  of 
mind  over  this  tragedy,  as  ridiculing  the  distress  of  the  man 
whose  home  is  to  be  £old,  to  whose  home  Santa  Claus  will 
not  come,  whose  feet  are  on  the  bare  ground.  Yet  it  is  all 
a  mere  joke,  and  you  show  your  amusement  by  proposing  to 
buy  lead  and  copper  and  zinc! 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  wheat  farmers  and  the 
corn  farmers  and  the  cattle  growers  and  the  men  who 
produce  lead  and  zinc  and  copper  are  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  those  who  raise  cotton.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  wants  to  buy  this  cotton  which  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  cotton  speculators,  It  is  just  as  sane  and 
sound  to  buy  the  things  I  have  asked  to  have  added  to  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  did  not 
the  Senator  include  them  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  TRUAIAN.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  the  amendment  and  against  my 
own  proposal  as  well. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  register  my 
protest  against  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  making  a 
joke  of  the  tragedy  that  confronts  those  who  have  kept  the 
Senate  here  for  a  month  trying  to  frame  a  bill  to  brinT 
about  relief.  If  you  want  to  scrap  the  whole  thing,  if  you 
want  to  say  to  the  farmers,  "We  will  build  up  tariff  walls  and 
protect  industry,"  if  you  want  to  say  to  the  relief  people.  "We 
will  pour  out  a  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars  for  relief, 
but  we  wUl  just  make  a  joke  of  you  who  feed  and  clothe  the 
Nation."  I  would  to  God  that  the  farmers  were  organized  as 
labor  is  organized! 

Mr.  TRUMAN,  Mr.  BRIDGES  (and  other  Senators)  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEa^.  Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  am  Just  as  much  interested  in  the  cot- 
ton farmer  as  is  the  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Well,  the  Senator  has  a  very  poor  way  of 
demonstrating  It. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  We  raise  cotton  in  Missouri  Just  as  well 
as  it  is  raised  in  South  Carolina,  and  we  raise  a  little  bit 
more  of  it  to  the  acre.  We  are  domg  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can  In  this  bill  for  cotton,  and  I  want  to  go  Just  as 
far  as  I  can;  but  I  think  you  are  going  too  far  with  It. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  the  Senator  think  It  Is  any  more  of  a 
crime  to  buy  cheese  and  thereby  help  out  the  dairy  farmer 
th^T\  it  is  to  buy  some  other  commodity? 
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Mr.  ^MTTH.  Well,  tf  I  may  judge  froih  tbe  duracter  of 
the  men  that  I  see  here.  I  think  perhapi  we  might  substi- 
tute cheese  for  some  heads  to  the  great  beiefit  of  the  Senate. 
[Laughter.]  But.  be  that  as  It  may,  here  we  have  a  specific 
IHToposittQsi.  and  one  that  has  been  sbowi  i  to  be  very  prac- 
tical in  Its  sohitlon;  and  yet  the  weapor  ot  ridicule  is  in- 
voked. 80  far  as  I  am  ooocemed.  it  ii  a  matter  of  xm- 
9eakaUe  humlliatian  to  think  that  tlie  p«  iple  I  represent  are 
not  shown  more  respect  than  this  body  is  evidencing  tonight. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Seni  tor  permit  a  ques- 
tion?   

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  8eo*tor  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KINO.  As  I  underttaDd.  the  propwal  now  before  us 
came  from  tbe  floor  of  the  Senate  and  not  fnxn  the  com- 
Bilttee.    

Mr.  SMITH.  No;  the  proposal  came  tiatn  &  body  of  men 
vho  got  tocetber.  those  ot  us  who  were  xying  to  solve  the 
OOttOD  ivoUeiA. 

Mr.  KINQ.  Why  was  it  not  broaght  t  o  the  attention  of 
the  committee?  Why  was  tt  oot  reportel  as  a  part  ot  the 
Wa  if  it  is  ao  important? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Tbe  reaaon  for  that  was  1 3at  we  were  trying 
to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  sitoitlon  could  be  re- 
lieved, and  this  method  occurred  to  sami  of  us,  so  we  got 
together  and  fashioned  the  propoaaL  We  called  In  Mr.  Jesse 
Jones  and  got  his  advice  before  we  sobmi  ted  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  questiaD  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Misaoori  to  tbe  amendment 
0(  the  Senator  from  South  Oarollna. 

Mr.  ABHX7RST.  Mr.  President,  of  coon  e  merriment  natu- 
imOy  ensued  i9on  the  reading  of  tbe  amaidment  sul»nltted 
iV  tbe  able  Senator  from  Miaaoori  [Mr.  TfttncAir],  but  no 
mexrlnwnt  came  from  me  or  my  colleague  when  we  heard 
read  the  proposal  to  purchase  100.000,000  pounds  of  copper. 
Had  I  evhlenoed  any  merriment  xrpon  tfaat  proposition  tbe 
constituency  which  I  in  part  represent  vfould  have  rebuked 
me  in  a  way  that  I  woidd  resmember. 

Artena  produces  one-aizth  of  the  coiper  of  the  world. 
Fifty  percent  of  all  the  taxes  paid  in  Arise  oa  are  paid  by  the 
copper  Industry.  Rfty-two  percent  of  aU  the  wages  paid  in 
ArtMoa  are  paid  by  the  copper  Indostry.  If  it  be  right  and 
iiBt  and  proper  to  valortae  and  fix  the  p  -Ices  of  wheat  and 
ottaer  oonamodities.  it  is  rigfat  and  just  an  1  proper  to  fix  the 
price  of  and  valattee  copper.  The  copper  Industry  of  Ari- 
■na  does  not  want  a  bounty,  a  gtft.  a  grant  out  of  tbe 
Mderal  TVeaairy.  Tliat  toduitry  asks  ni>  money  from  tbe 
federal  TVeasury. 

Tlie  copper  smelters  in  Ariiooa  which  i  re  treating  copper 
flcea  are  now  redodog  tbeir  forces.  Tte  a  pper  mines  are  re- 
ducing tb^  forces.  The  distress  and  t  le  misery  ao  elo- 
quently depicted  by  tbe  able  senior  Senator  from  South 
Oamiina  [Mr.  Smith]  may  be  dupUcattd  in  the  copper- 
prodnctac  States.  All  that  tbe  capper  miners  bave  ever 
asked,  all  that  the  copper  pvodooers  haie  ever  asked,  is  a 
protective  tariff  on  copper.  Give  tbe  oon  ler  industry  a  pro- 
teetive  tariff  cd  copper  and  ttiat  Indnstry  win  not  ask  the 
united  States  for  a  penoy  in  tiw  way  ot  jeUef .  But,  woltx- 
twnatrty,  aueh  a  tariff  has  been  denied.  I  said  here  In  1930, 
m  1932,  and  in  1934,  give  this  industry  |a  protective  tariff 
OB  eoppor  and  it  will  not  ask  reUef. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  urgmg  a  tariff  ob  copper  imported 
tnko  the  United  States  I  bave  abandoneil  the  Democratic 
Party.  Net  at  aU.  I  say  for  tbe  tenth  ti  coe  en  the  fkxv  ot 
tbe  Senate  that  the  protoctive-tarlfl  ayatei  i  did  not  originate 
vttb  tbe  Reputdican  Party.  It  originated 
■on.  TtMmas  Jefferson,  and  Andrew  Jakson.  When  tlie 
Arlaona  Senators  urge  a  tariff  on  copper  r  any  other  com- 
madity.  tbey  are  standbig  on  tbe  early  ft^idamental  prlnci- 
9le  of  tbe  Democratic  Party. 

Tbe  VICE  PRESIUBWT.    Tike  question 
tile  amoidment  of  the  Senator  from  Miss(  uri  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  wai>  rejected. 


is  on  agreeing  to 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  afrreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  as 
amended- 

Mr.  DUPFY.     Let  us  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
railed  the  roll. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  junior  Sena- 
tar  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  LoG.jJi.  I  understand  if  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
should  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Cara- 
way i  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
TydincsI.  If  present,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs. 
Caraway]  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  TydingsJ  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bulow]  has  a  gen- 
eral pair  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Capper  I.  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gl.\ss1  has  a  general  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Shipstead]. 

If  present,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lewis!  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Hughes  1  is  detained 
from  the  Senate  by  illness. 

Tbe  foilowtng -named  Senators  are  unavoidably  detained: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  B.vtley],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from 
South  DalEota  [Mr.  BulowI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mrs.  Caraway],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donahky],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gn.r.rrrs].  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass], 
the  SenatOT  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Holt],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lswis],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lonergan],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  McAdoo],  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  [Mr. 
MliLLKa],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Miv  MivtonI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moore],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  PittmanI.  the 
SenatOT  from  WashingtMi  [Mr.  ScHWELLENB.fCH],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Skl^thersJ.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydihgs].  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner],  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler]. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  26.  nays  39.  as  follows: 

YEAS~26 

Aadrews  Byrnes  Hatch  Overton 

Aahurst  Connaily  Hftycien  Reynolds 

Bankhead  KJender  Lee  Russell 

Barkley  TVazler  Lundeen  Shepoard 

Bflrry  Oeorge  McCarran  Smltii 

BUbo  Graves  McKeiiar 

Borah  Horrlaon  Murray 

NATS— 39 

Adams  Dletprlch  La  PoUetta  Radcllffe 

Austin  Duffy  Lod^e  Schwarta 

Bom  Gerry  McGUl  Stelwer 

Brtdgw  Gibson  McNary  TTiomas,  Utah 

Brown.  Mich.  Giilley  Maloney  Townsend 

Bulkier  Hale  Neely  Truman 

Burke  Herring  Norrls  Vandenberg 

Byrd  Hitchcock  Nye  Van  Nuys 

Chavez  Johnson.  Colo.  DlfahoneT  Walsh 

CJqpeland  King  Pope 

NOT  VOTING-^  1 

Bailey  Gillette  Lonergan  Shlpftead 

Bnown.  M.  H.  Glass  McAdoo  Smathers 

Bulov  Green  Miller  Thomas  Okla. 

Copper  Holt  Mlnton  Tydlngs 

0«r»w*y  Hughes  Moore  Wagner 

Clark  Johnson.  Calif.  Pepper  Wheeler 

D»vls  Lewis  Plitman  White 

Donahe;  Logan  Schwelleabach 

So  Mr.  Smith's  amendment,  as  amended,  was  rejected. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tbat  the  order  which  I  send  to  the  desk  may  be  entered. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  read,  as  requested. 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  by  unanimous  consent.  Tliat  beglnnlni;  at  the  hour  of 
3  o'clock  p.  m.  on  tomorrow,  December  17.  I9i7,  no  Seuatcr  shall 
speak  more  than  once  or  longer  tlim  5  minutes  on  the  pending 
biil.  any  amexidmexa  to  or  aubaiuuie  therefor,  motion  to  recom- 
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mit,   or   other   amendment   affecting   the   final   disposition  of   the 
measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     Yes;  there  is  objection. 

Mr.    BARKLEY.     Mr.   President,   may   I   ask   the   Sena- 


tor- 


Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  first. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Very  well. 

Mr.  FTIAZIER.  The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo! offered  a  substitute  for  the  bill  sometime  ago.  It 
contains  what  is  known  as  the  cost-of-production  provision 
for  the  amount  of  products  used  for  home  consumption. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  a  substitute  of  that  kind 
cannot  be  offered  formally  until  all  the  am.endments  are 
diseased  of.  A  unanimous-consent  agreement  of  this  kind 
would  jockey  out  of  the  picture  any  Senator  who  wanted 
to  offer  or  discuss  a  substitute,  if  he  wants  to  have  any 
discussion  of  it.  I  know  of  four  or  five  Senators  who  want 
to  discuss  the  substitute  which  the  Senator  from  California 
desires  to  offer. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  after  the  Senate  recessed 
this  afternoon  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  McAdoo], 
who  is  unavoidably  detained  tonight,  told  me  that  whatever 
unanimous-consent  agreement  I  sought  this  evening  would 
be  satisfactory  to  him.  I  assured  him  that  if  the  agree- 
ment should  be  entered  into  I  would  assist  him  in  obtaining 
recognition  before  3  o'clock  tomorrow  so  he  might  have 
more  time  on  the  substitute  which  he  would  later  offer.  I 
am  satisfied  this  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory  to  him. 
It  is  also  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Oklsihoma  [Mr. 
Lee  1 ,  who  intends  to  offer  a  substitute. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  four  or  five  or  more 
Senators  intend  to  speak  on  the  McAdoo  substitute,  and 
I,  myself,  should  like  to  speak  on  it  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
cannot  agree  to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
has  been  offered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  which  I  should  like  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  30.  line  15.  after  the 
word  'Secretary",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  following: 

Any  farmer  failing  to  furnish  such  proofs  In  the  manner  and 
within  the  time  provided  shall  be  pruilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  strikes  out 
the  penalty  proposed  to  be  imposed  on  any  farmer.  The  sec- 
tion originally  provided  that  the  farmer  should  furnish  his 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  provided  a  pen- 
alty of  $100  fine  in  the  event  the  reports  were  not  supplied. 
The  amendment  I  offer  strikes  out  the  penalty  feature  of 
the  section. 

Mr.  BORAH.     WTiat  page  is  that? 

Mr.  McGILL.  Page  30,  line  15,  after  the  word  "Secre- 
tary." to  strike  out  the  balance  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Very  well.     I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  amend,  on  page 
30,  line  8,  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  inserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  "$500." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  18,  line  22,  before  the  period, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  comma  and  the  words: 

and  In  no  event  shall  the  percentage  of  the  acreage  to  be  diverted 
from  the  production  of  any  type  of  wheat  be  so  great  that,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  normal  yield  of  tbe  acreage  planted  to  such  type 


of  wheat,  the  t«tal  supply  of  such  type  of  wheat  for  such  mar- 
keting year  Is  likely  to  be  less  than  the  requirements  for  (he 
domoFtic  oor^sumption  of  such  type  of  wheat  during  such  mar- 
keting year. 

On  page  25.  line  17,  after  the  period,  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence: 

In  no  event  shall  the  marketing  quota  applicable  to  any  type 
of  wheat  be  less  than  the  rrquirenienis  for  market  for  domebtic 
consumption  of  such  type  of  wheat 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  too  great  a  curtailment  of  acreage  of 
wheat  of  certain  tyi)es,  varieties  which  are  not  grown  m 
excess  of  consumption  requirements  in  this  count  it  •  I 
have  particular  reference  to  wheat  that  is  grown  in  the 
arid  States  of  the  West,  such  as  No.  I  Hard  Spring  wheat, 
which  is  never  grown  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  tlais 
country.  If  there  is  any  cui'tailment  of  the  production  of 
that  kind  of  wheat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  it  from 
Canada,  and  such  wheat  is  in  demand  by  the  millers  and 
bakers,  and  must  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the 
market  demand  in  this  country. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
spoke  to  me  about  the  amendment,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  accept  it  for  the  pui'pcse  of  taking  it  to  con- 
ference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  on  page  25,  line  22.  after  the 
word  "referendum",  I  propose  to  insert  the  words  "by  means 
of  secret  ballot." 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE2*rr.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  79,  after  line  16.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  a  new  paragraph,  to  read  as  follows: 

The  sum  of  $1,000,000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  of  which  75  percent  shall 
be  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  25  percent  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  research  into  and  development  of  new 
and  extended  foreign  markets  and  outlets  for  farm  commodities 
and  products  thereof. 

Mr.  POPE.  Does  the  Senator  provide  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  this  appropriation  separate  and  apart  from  the 
moneys  provided  for  the  purposes  of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Yes.  It  would  not  take  any  money  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  La  Follette  in  the 
chair) .    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
authors  of  the  bill  to  page  28,  line  20.  I  shall  ask  that  the 
numerals  "50"  be  changed  to  "25." 

This  has  reference  to  what  is  called  an  unfair  agricul- 
tural practice.  The  unfair  practice  is  marketing  more  than 
is  permitted  to  be  marketed.  But  the  amount  over  the 
amount  allowed  might  be  a  very  small  item.  A  p)erson 
might  market  more  than  was  permitted  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  bushels  or  a  few  bales,  and  I  think  the  penalty  is  en- 
tirely too  severe,  I  move  to  strike  out  "50"  and  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "25." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  slate  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  Chiet  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert,  on  page  41, 
line  11.  the  following: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shell  place  all  Insurance  of 
CTery  natiire  taken  out  by  it  on  cotton  with  ln£*xance  agents  m  th« 
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such  Insurance  may 
insurance  affered  on 


State  where  the  cotton  Is  warehooaed.  provld^ 
be  aecured  at  a  coat  not  greater  than  aUnllai 
Mid  cotton  elaewbere. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  exi^ain  the 
reason  for  that?  Why  depart  from  th;  general  policy  by 
which  commodities  and  property  are  insu  red? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  This  merely  provliles  for  i^acing  the 
Insurance  in  the  State  where  the  cotton  Is  warehoused,  in- 
stead 0*  placing  it  in  New  York.  It  apilies  to  cotton  scat- 
tered all  over  the  South.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COPKLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  niament  ago,  without 
any  oonsideratiar>  of  the  reasons  for  t  ve  amendment,  the 
Senate  voted  down  an  ar;!endment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  OTErrowl.  This  is  a  matter  which.  In 
my  opinion,  is  deserving  of  more  consideration  than  we 
gave  it.  In  order  that  the  Senator  froci  Louisiana  may  be 
permitted  to  explain  the  purpose  of  th«  amendment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vx>te  be  reco  nsidered. 

TJit  PRBBEDINO  OPKCKR.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  York  tha  t  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  ^rom  Louisiana  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered?  The  Chair  tears  none,  and  the 
vote  Is  reconsidered. 

B4r.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  the  anendment  I  offer  Is 
one  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Hcuse  of  Representa- 
ttves  to  the  farm  Wfl.  Tbe  amendment  provides  for  an  an- 
nual allocation  of  a  million  dollars  out  o  the  administration 
fund  to  be  used  in  f^rw^ing  new  markets  and  new  outlets  f c»- 
agricultural  products. 

The  difference  between  the  amendm€nt  I  have  proposed 
and  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Hous  i  Is  that  my  amend- 
ment is  merely  an  authorization.  It  aithorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  a  minion  dollars  for  the  fiscal  ^ear  ending  June  30. 
1939,  and  it  undertakes  to  allocate  75  per  xnt  of  that  amormt 
to  the  Department  of  Ccanmerce  and  the  other  25  percent  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Very  much  has  been  said  on  the  floor  )f  the  Senate  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  losing  our  foreign  mar  nets  for  agrlcultriral 
products  and  that  nothing  Is  being  done  about  it.  We  have 
heard  the  criticism  made  over  and  over  i  gain  in  reference  to 
the  p*jr>riing  farm  bill  that  no  effort  is  m  ule  at  all  to  encour- 
age our  declining  foreign  market. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  wl «  thing  to  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  to  be  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  v  1th  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  find  new  f  orel  m  markets  and  new 
outlets  for  our  agricultural  prodiKts.  I  <  o  not  know  to  what 
department  the  money  could  be  allocate  I  better  than  to  the 
Departmoit  of  Commeroe,  especially  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  8e  oator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KINO,  llie  Department  of  Statu,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Secretary  Hull,  has  txpeoded  a  i  xmsideraUe  amount 
of  mooey  and  is  expending  a  large  sua  now  In  trying  to 
find  markets  not  only  for  agricultural  (»mmodities  but  for 
an  American-produced  commodltlea.  I  know  that  the  De- 
partment of  Ccmmeroe  has  agents  in  net  rty  every  country  in 
the  world,  and  I  have  contacted  many  at  them  in  Asia,  as 
wen  as  in  various  countries  of  Europe.  They  are  spending 
a  great  deal  of  ttane  and  considerable  money  In  trying  to 
find  markets  for  agricultural  products.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  also  has  its  representatives  n  various  countries 
of  the  world.  Bo  that  now  we  are  represented  by  a  large 
number  of  agents,  perhaps  sevoal  hunlred,  in  the  aggre- 
gi^.  from  the  various  departments  of  the  Government, 
seeking  to  find  markets  for  our  agrialtural  commodities, 
as  wen  as  manufactured  articles. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  in  r>ply  to  the  learned 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  should  say  that  tt  e  State  Department 
undertakes  to  push  our  foreign  trade  tUDUgh  the  negotia- 
tkn  of  reciprocal-trade  agreonents.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  not  to  find  ways  and  neans  to  devise  new 
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reciprocal-trade  agreements,  or  modify  those  in  existence, 
but  the  purpose  is  to  find  new  markets  and  outlets  for  our 
agricultural  products  in  foreign  lands.  I  tliink  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comrp.erce,  not  the  Department  of  State,  is  the 
one  charged  with  that  obligation,  and  I  think  we  could 
facilitate  the  work  the  Senator  from  Utah  says  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
now  doing  by  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  a  special  fimd 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  finding  better  markets  for 
agricultural  products. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  I  should  like  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  any  of  the  million  dollars 
ts  to  be  utilized  in  the  establishment  of  more  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  throughout  the  world?  I 
make  the  inquiry  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  my  under- 
standing that  for  the  past  several  years,  on  accoimt  of 
limited  appropriations,  our  Department  of  Commerce  has 
necessarily  been  required  to  reduce  its  personnel  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.     Is  this  money  to  be  used  for  research? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  shoiild  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  75  percent  of  it  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  25  percent  to  the  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture.  They  will  cooperate,  and  they  will  devise  such 
wajrs  and  means  as  they  in  their  wisdom  consider  best  iu 
order  to  promote  our  foreign  trade  in  reference  to  agricul- 
tural products. 

They  will  select  the  agency  if  any  additional  agency  is  to  be 
selected.    They  will  advise  the  waj^  and  the  means. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  leave  the  expenditure  of  these  funds 
In  better  hands  than  those  of  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  present  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  think 
they  are  both  doing  a  very  able  and  capable  work  in  the 
management  of  their  Departments,  and  I  am  sure  they  wUJ 
expend  this  money  wisely:  and  if  they  cannot  wisely  spend 
not  to  exceed  a  million  dollars,  they  will  return  the  money  to 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  manner  par- 
ticularly specified  for  limiting  tlie  expenditure  of  any  jiart  <» 
portion  of  the  million  dollars. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  No.  I  would  not  undertake  through  an 
amendment  to  outline  in  detail  just  what  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  do. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Senator  understands  that  we  now 
have  agents  for  this  very  business  in  almost  every  country 
of  the  world,  both  agricultural  and  commercial.  The  De- 
partment sends  in  recommendations  for  the  increases  it 
desires  to  have  made  from  year  to  year.  There  has  been  a 
constant  increase  of  these  agents,  tx)th  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I  do 
not  thnk  we  ought  to  authorize  an  appropriation  like  this 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  OVERTON,  I  am  limiting  it.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  think  renewed  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
extend  our  foreign  commerce  and  our  trade  in  reference  to 
our  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  should  like  to  see  our  commerce  and 
trade  expanded  wherever  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  place  to  authorize  an  appropriation  either  for  the 
Commerce  Department  or  for  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  frwn 
New  York. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  think  everyone  knows  that  I  have  no 
enthusiasm  for  this  bill;  but  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  United  States  should  seek  foreign  markets  for  agricul- 
ture, it  is  now.  It  is  distressing  to  see  how  our  cotton 
IMwluctlon  Is  being  reduced  in  America,  atnd  cotton  produc- 
tion Is  being  Increased  In  many  places  throughout  the 
world. 

I  have  not  been  hapR^  over  *h->  actuitles  of  various 
agents  abroad;  but  I  believe  that  with  the  stimulus  of  neces- 
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sity.  with  the  need  of  the  disposition  of  agricultural  products 
produced  in  America,  the  money  now  proposed  to  be  ex- 
pend d  will  be  well  invested.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our 
friends — even  those  who  are  antagonistic  to  the  bill — may 
see  the  wisdom  of  including  in  it,  if  it  must  be  a  law,  this 
wise  proccedii'ig. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  sield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  the 
question  if  it  is  not  rather  inconsistent  to  appropriate  in  this 
bill  money  to  locate  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts when  the  bill,  by  its  general  purpose,  wiU  further  cause 
us  to  lo.'e  the  foreign  markets  we  now  have. 

Mr.  0\^RTON.  It  is  very  inconsistent,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator,  to  .spend  at  least  $500,000,000  of  the  Government's 
money  annually  in  order  to  curtail  production  of  our  agri- 
cultural products — because  th.it  is  the  main  intention  and 
purpose  of  the  bill — and  then  refuse  to  spend  the  niggardly 
sum  of  $1,000,000  to  promote  our  foreign  trade.  Does  that 
answer  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  No.  Mr.  President.  We  have  deliberately 
lost  our  foreign  markets  here  in  agricultural  products  by 
our  program  of  curtailed  production.  This  bill  will  further 
carry  on  that  program. 

I  a?ree  that  the  Senator's  method  of  procedure  is  an 
excellent  one.  but  I  thirJc  it  Is  highly  inconsistent  to  in- 
clude it  in  a  bill  which  has  the  reverse  purpose  in  mind. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  But  the  ever-normal-granary  plan  does 
not  contemplate  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  scarcity.  We 
are  goinp:  to  have  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  trade  and 
foreign  commerce  at  all  times. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  understand  from  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  whether  this  .sum  of  $1,000,000  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  farmers,  or  au- 
thorized in  a  new  appropriation. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Not  one  cent  will  come  out  of  the  funds 
that  go  to  the  farmers.    It  i;;  a  new  appropriation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     A  new  appropriation? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Presider  t.  there  is  one  way  by  which  we 
may  obtain  a  part  of  th(;  foreign  market  we  have  lost. 
When  we  pa.ssed  the  last  :arill  bill,  known  as  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  bill  of  imfavorable  memory,  we  then  largely 
dug  the  grave  of  our  foreign  commerce.  If  we  should  pass 
a  sensible  tariff  bill,  we  shciuld  regain  a  part  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  But  the  tariff  l)ill  to  which  I  have  referred  and 
other  farm  measures  which  we  have  passed  have  contributed 
to  the  losses  we  have  sustained  in  our  foreign  markets.  If 
we  will  pursue  a  wi.se  policy,  we  shall  regain  them;  but  the 
policy  embodied  in  this  bill  plas  the  high  tariff,  will  lose  us 
forever  our  foreign  market,';. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  iZ  seems  to  me  that  the  argu- 
ment presented  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar]  has  pointed  out  rather  clearly  that  this  is  not  the 
time  or  place  to  make  thi>  authorization.  In  other  words, 
there  are  regular  committe'?s  and  regular  processes  by  which 
such  matters  should  be  considered.  It  should  not  be  consid- 
ered in  a  farm  bill.  We  do  know  that  every  embassy  of  any 
consequence  which  this  ccuntry  has  throughout  the  world 
has  connected  with  it  attaches  by  whom  great  efforts  are 
being  made  throughout  the  world  to  obtain  markets  for  our 
products.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  making  efforts, 
as  well  as  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  secure  markets 
throughout  the  world. 

Both  of  these  Departmerts  come  before  the  committees  of 
Congress  and  ask  for  appi'opriations,  and  those  appropria- 
tions have  been  given  without  stint.  They  are  adequately 
supplied  for  those  purposes 

One  other  thing  I  would  speak  of  is  the  matter  of  legis- 
lative procedure.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  says  the 
House  has  already  included  in  its  bill  a  similar  appropria- 
tion. 


Mr.  0\'ERTON.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  Hcu.se 
amendment  allocates  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the 
farm  program  a  million  dollars  annually  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  finding  new 
markets  for  our  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is,  the  House  bill  having  included  an 
authorization  for  an  appropriation,  if  the  Senate  makes  an 
appropriation  we  shall  have  definitely  fixed  the  amount  of 
money.  If  the  Senate  declines  to  make  an  appropriation, 
the  matter  may  then  go  to  conference  to  settle  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Senate  making  no  appropriation  and  the 
House  making  its  appropriation.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  not  the  time  and  not  the  place  to  include  this 
particular  item  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  a  number 
of  foreign  capitals  during  the  past  year.  In  all  the  capitals 
I  visited  I  found  that  we  had  agricultural  agents  located. 
They  are  vigilant  in  their  efforts  to  gain  foreign  markets 
for  us.  We  have  constantly  increased  their  number,  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  w^ho  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  knows.  We  have  very  numerous  commer- 
cial agents,  every  one  of  them  alive  and  working  to  sell  our 
products  wherever  they  can.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
Senate  ought  not  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  this  kind 
until  the  matter  comes  up  regularly,  so  that  it  can  be  ad- 
justed upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  interpose  here  an  authoriza- 
tion that  they  may  or  may  not  ask  for.  They  are  doing 
their  job,  and  doing  it  well. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  authorize  this  appropriation, 
and  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  accord  with  that 
statement.  I  think  it  is  true,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  it,  that  full  information  is  brought  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  That  committee  acts  after 
full  information.  We  do  not  have  full  information  at  this 
time  either  as  to  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for 
these  purposes  or  as  to  the  need  for  them.  We  are  con- 
sidering a  different  t>T>e  of  bill  at  this  time.  It  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  weeks  before  these  matters  can  be  considered. 

We  shall  then  have  before  us  a  bill  providing  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  another  bill 
providing  the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. At  that  time  the  heads  of  those  Departments  will 
be  before  the  committees  of  the  Hotase  and  the  Senate  and 
adequate  infoimation  wiU  be  given,  and  unquestionably  ade- 
quate appropriations  will  be  made,  because  no  one  differs 
from  the  purpose  behind  this  amendment.  We  wish  to  stim- 
ulate foreign  trade,  but  we  do  not,  or  should  not,  wish  to 
spend  money  without  knowing  whether  or  not  it  is  needed. 
Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very  happy  indeed 
to  hear  the  statement  made  by  my  able  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  McKellar],  that  during  the 
past  summer  he  had  been  provided  the  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally visiting  a  number  of  countries  in  Europe,  and  that 
while  there  he  observed  at  first  hand  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  likewise  those 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  alert  and  doing  a 
splendid  job. 

Let  us  begin  our  argument,  Mr.  President,  by  assuming — 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  that,  I  am  sure — that  all  these 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  likewise 
those  of  the  Department  of  Agricultuie  are  on  the  job  and 
doing  a  good  job.  That  being  the  case  it  is  well  at  this 
juncture  to  recall  that  since  1933  the  personnel  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  having  to  do  with  for- 
eign trade  has  been  curtailed  almost  50  percent.  Since  1933, 
one-half  of  the  men  employed  by  that  division  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  dismissed  from  the  service  on  account  of  lack 
of  appropriations,  as  I  am  informed.  Since  that  time  that 
division  has  been  working  under  a  tremendous  handicap. 

As  all  Senators  know,  the  bill  which  we  have  considered 
here  for  many  days  contemplates — unhappily,  of  course — an 
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expenditure  of  one-half  billion  dtrflars  a 
provide  safety  aod  protection,  and.  In  a 
the  agrioiltural  producers  of  five  Ug  basic 
com.  rice,  cotton,  and  wheat.    If  we 
pendlture  of  such  a  hnge  amount  of 
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much  as  was  expeoded  by  the  federal 
ttke  administration  of  Mr.  Hoover.  I  beUe^ 
certainly  favoraiity  consider  the  expenditu|% 
of  $1,000,000  a  year  far  the  purpose  of 
purchasers  for  farm  products  that  we  are 

Mention-  was  made  here  a  moment  ago 
leagues  of  our  agents  In  various  countries 
stantty  seeking  markets  for  oar 
well  as  our  agricultural  products.    I  say 
for  the  OoTemment  to  Interest  itself  li 
endeavor  to  secure  additional  markets, 
all  times  to  do  that.    Why? 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  Great  Br 
at  this  time  only  In  preparing  for  war. 
CDce  to  agriculture.  Mr.  President,  we 
pdants  In  Cheat  Britain  which  had 
the  manufacture  of  farm  tmplemaits 
Into  munitions  plants. 

The    manufactured    iHtxlucts    of    those 
plants  of  Oreat  Britain  formerly  went  to 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  to  Australia. 
Cacturers  ct  farm  Implements  of  the  United 
are  supplying  that  demand.    We  know 
Europe  is  interesting  itself  in  preparation 
that  Japan  and  China,  our  competitors,  at 
Italy.  Prance,  and  Great  Britain,  our 
larly  in  South  America,  are  not  in  a 
with  us  as  heretofore  they  have  been. 

In  support  of  the  statement  that  I 
to  the  effect  that  now  is  the  time  for 
mark«!ts  for  agricultiiral  products  as  well 
I  remind  Senators  that  statistics  will 
past  several  months  the  trade  of  the 
materially  increased  in  the  countries  o 
whereas  In  that  same  southern  portion  of 
sphere  the  foreign  trade  that  has 
bj  Japan.  Italy,  France.  Great  Britain, 
been  somewhat  reduced. 

I  say  that  now  of  all  times  is  the  time 
the  Department  with  sufBcient  men.    I 
ago  that  we  have  reiHvsentatives  in 
world.    I  beg  to  disagree  with  that 
representatives  only  In  35  countries  of 
are  many  sections  of  the  world  where  we 
In  many  secti<xis  of  the  world  we  are 
agents  from  the  Department  of  Commerc^ 
partment  of  Agriculture.    Now  is  the 
representation  in  all  those  countries  in 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
doors. 

The  opportunity  that  is  presented  now 
fact  that  an  at  our  competitors  upon  the 
are  today  either  engaged  hi  war  or 
are  thinking  about  nothing  but  war, 
hand,  enjoying  the  ddightfuDy  isolated 
we  can  spend  our  time  in  seeking  market ; 
In  order  that  we  may  provide  prosperity 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BYRNES  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  wffl  the 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    U  there  is  to  be  any 
the  amendment,  I  think  we  had  better 
If  we  can  have  a  vote  on  the  amendm^t 
should  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  want  to  discuss  it  only 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
Is  recognissed. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    I  desire  oaty  to  call 
that  we  are  now  apprt^xlating  to  the 
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nise,  security  for 
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we  should  most 
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States  of  America 
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$520,000  in  one  Item  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  our 
commerce  abroad,  and  in  another  item  $778,000  for  the 
proraotiop.  and  development  of  foreign  conimerce.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  have  an  appropriation  of  $298,000  to  the 
Department  of  AgricuJtiue  for  acquiring  and  diffusing  useful 
informat  en  regarding  agriculture  abroad. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad,  indeed, 
that  my  distingijished  friend  from  South  Carolina 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  spoken  once  on  the  amendment  and  cannot 
speak  again  upon  It.  The  question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the   Senator   from   Louisiana    [Mr. 

OVXRTON    . 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

ADDITIONAL    BILL    INTRODUCED 

Mr.  SMl'I'H  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  3146»  authorizing  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  certain  purchases  of 
cotton  from  producers,  and  for  otlier  purpases,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

AGRICULrUIt\L   RELIKT — AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BONE  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  <  S.  2787 '  to  provide  an  adequate 
and  balaiaced  flow  of  the  major  agricultural  commodities  m 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  W£kS  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

I  TXTCrmVT    SESSION 

Mr.  B/JIKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive  bu-siness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE    REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

Mr.  WALSH,  from  the  Committee  en  Naval  Affairs,  re- 
ported fa\'orabIy  the  nominations  of  sundry  officers  for  pro- 
motion in  the  Navy  and  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  McKET.I.AR,  from  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBces  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr.  SKSPPARD.  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
reported  favorably  the  nomination  of  Capt.  Courtland 
Moshier  Brown.  Air  Corps,  to  be  major  with  temporary  rank 
In  the  Air  Corps,  Regular  Army,  from  December  12,  1937. 
under  the  provisioas  of  law. 

He  also  from  the  same  committee,  reported  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Capt.  Theodore  Addison  Weyher,  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  appointment,  by  transier,  to  the  Ordnance 
Department,  Regular  Army. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  La  Follette  in  the 
Chair).  The  reports  will  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the  calen- 
dar is  in  order,  T^e  clerk  will  read  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar, 


POSTM.\STERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions of  postmasters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  nominations  of  postmasters  may  be  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calendar. 

COPYRIGHT    TREATY 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  a.sk  that  three  telegrams  received  by  rae. 
protesting  against  the  so-called  copyright  treaty  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate,  be  printed  i.n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dfcember  15.  1937. 
Hon.  Robeh-  P.  Wagner, 

The  Senate 
The   Alliel   Printing   Trades   Council    of    Greater    N' w    York   re- 
epecUully  nxjuests  your  support  In  the  rejection  of  t:ie  copyright 
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treaty  reported  out  by  the  Fcreign  Relations  Committee,  as  Its 
passage  would  not  help  general  Industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
would  remove  protection  to  tie  printing  industry  from  foreign 
competition  which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  prevent  for  the 
past  30  years. 

WnxiAM  J.  Robinson, 
Secretary,  63  Park  Rovo. 

Nrv  York,  N.  Y.,  December  15,  1937. 
Senator  RoBEr.T  F.  Wagnkh, 

The  Senatf: 
Mailers  Union  No.  6  respectfully  requests  your  support  in  the 
rejection  of  the  copyright  treaty  reported  out  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Commitee  as  its  passage  would  not  help  Industry  in  the 
United  States  and  would  remove  protection  to  the  printing  in- 
dustry from  foreign  competition  which  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  prevent  for  the  past  30  years 

Frankel  O'Hara. 
Business  Representative,  Mailers  Union  No.  6, 

230  West  Forty-first  Street. 


Nkw  York,  N.  Y.,  December  15,  1937. 
Hon.  RoBiRT  P.  Wagner, 

Senate  Office  Builcing: 
TlTe  printing  industry,  and  e5pecially  printing  trades  workers  of 
America  and  Intomational  printing  trades  unions,  seriously  dis- 
turbed regarding  pending  copyright  treaty  now  on  Senate  Calendar 
and  recently  reported  by  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Approval  of 
this  treaty  will  remove  protection  printing  trades  of  America  have 
had  for  the  last  30  years  and  would  be  serious  blow  to  employment 
situation  here.  Tariff  leglslaticn  cannot  possibly  prevent  or  cure 
disastrous  results.  Urge  and  appeal  to  you  to  do  all  In  your  power 
and  influence  to  have  this  proposed  treaty  rejected  by  not  ratifying 
its  provisions. 

Matthew  Woix. 

Rl'CESS 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  imtil 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  v.as  agreed  to;  and  ^at  11  o'clock  and  5  minutes 
p.  m.>  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  De- 
cember 17,  1937,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


those  who  laugh  to  ease  their  aching  hearts, 
deemer's  name.    Amen. 


In  our  Re- 


COI>rFrR  M  ATIONS 

Executive  noviinctions  confirmed  hy  the  Senate  December 

16   (legislative  day  c/  November  16),  1937 
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Dewey  R.  Wilcox,  Pine  City. 
Vera  M.  Hegg,  Shevlin. 

MISSOURI 

Don  Roy  King,  Gallatin. 
Pearl  E.  Bussert,  Wardell. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Loy  W.  01it;her,  Clymer. 
Harry  E.  Reichert.  Gilbert.5ville. 
Arthur  D.  Gibson,  Mayview. 
James  M.  Gates,  South  Fork. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  16,  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  who  are  the  highest  among  all  the  sons  of  God, 
Thou  whose  advent  is  the  testimony  of  the  Father's  heart 
to  the  eternal  in  man,  keep  our  hearts  open  to  Thee;  let 
the  divinest  One  be  our  wiseiit  and  most  profound  teacher. 
"They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength." 
Father  of  mercies,  we  wait;  renew  our  strength,  create 
within  us  the  right  spirit,  tesich  us  to  be  quiet  and  listen. 
We  pray  Thee  to  go  with  us  through  temptation  and  deliver 
us  from  evil;  may  our  daily  labor  be  a  song  and  not  a  strife. 
O  God  of  might,  purge  from  out  this  old  earth  brazen 
and  false  display  of  justice,  and  may  the  Lord  of  Life  ride 
the  tempest  of  this  confused  world.  Blessed  Lord,  remem- 
ber those  who  shed  their  te.irs  where  none  can  see  and 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

FXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  three 
short  tables  which  I  have  prepared. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  and  revise  my  own  remarks  on  the 
pending  measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINDERUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
brief  address  by  Mr,  James  H,  R.  Cromwell. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  insert- 
ing therein  a  statement  I  made  on  December  14,  1937,  before 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  behalf  of  an  increase 
in  the  duty  on  shoes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem.an  from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Mi.ssouri  and  Mr.  Buck  asked  and  were 
given  permission  to  extend  their  owti  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  letter  written  by  me  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  silver  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therem  a 
radio  address  delivered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  VooRHis]  before  America's  Towti  Hall  of  the  Air. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

permission  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  there  will  be 
two  or  three  substitutes  offered  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  is  now  pending. 

It  seems  to  me,  after  consultation  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  LMr. 
Ramspeck],  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Connor], 
and  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Snell]  that  it  would  probably 
be  better  procedure  to  take  up  the  substitute  amendments 
as  they  are  offered  and  dispose  of  them  before  we  begin  the 
consideration  of  amendments  to  the  committee  amendment 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
substitute  amendments  may  be  disposed  of  as  offered  before 
amendments  may  be  in  order  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  may  develop  when  the  committee  amendment  is  being 
considered  that  some  other  Member  may  desire  to  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  at  that  time.  Would  this  request 
preclude  the  offering  of  substitute  amendments  after  we  have 
begun  consideration  ol  the  Norton  amendment?    X  do  not 
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Imofw  DOW  thMt  maj  Membets  maj  have  In  mind  offering 
nibstmite  amendments  at  that  time,  but  n^  a  situation  may 
arise 

Mr.  RATBURN.  No:  It  would  not  precltdc  the  offering  of 
such  substitute  amendments,  although  I  t  elieve  by  the  time 
w«  have  disposed  of  three  or  four  subst  tute  amendments 
everyone  who  intends  to  offer  siKh  an  ampndmpnt  will  have 
ft  ready. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  presume  that  Is  the  I  etter  practice,  but 
after  we  begin  the  consideration  of  the  I^  orton  amendment 
the  situation  may  possibly  change. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  If  a  substitute  amendment  were  offered 
at  that  time,  it  could  be  disposed  of. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  the  gen- 
tleman, the  Chair  may  state  he  Is  sure  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  In  the  event  the  agreement  requested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  In  effect,  would  rKcognize  Members 
to  other  germane  amendments  to  the  )endlng  substitute 
ammdment.  A  substitute  amendment  to  a  substitute  would 
not  be  in  order,  but  a  germane  amendment  to  a  substitute 
would  be  in  order  while  such  substitute  was  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Reserving  the  right  to  ot  Ject,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  agree  with  the  purpose  of  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  what  would  be  the 
litaation  provided  one  of  the  substitutes  shoiild  be  adopted 
In  the  committee.    Would  this  dispose  of  the  whole  matter? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Then  the  original  blU  or  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  would  not  be 
further  considered? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    The  gentleman  Is  cdrrect 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  ttie  right  to  object, 
may  I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  onl: '  about  one-fotirth 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  are  present . 
Members  who  are  not  here  but  who  may 
request  in  the  position  where  they  do  ^ust  know  what  is 
Sotng  on, 

Blr.  RAYBURN.    When  the  Chairman 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  thi 


This  would  put 
ye  affected  by  this 


diatr  he  may  make  such  an  announcement,  and  there  may 
be  a  few  more  Members  here  at  that  time ,  There  Is  no  way 
of  waiting  until  400  Members  may  come  ii  l 

Mr.  RICH.  Some  of  the  Members  wfa(»  are  Interested  In 
this  bin  may  have  substitutes  to  offer,  aid,  of  course,  this 
unanimous-consent  request  may  affect  thpn. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  T^xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THX  WMB  Un  HOTn  BXU 

NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mov»  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  'V^  hole  House  on  the 
lUte  of  the  Union  for  the  further  coDsi(  eration  of  the  bOl 
CB.  S475)  to  provide  for  the  establlsho  tent  of  fair  labor 
■teodards  in  employments  in  and  aff  ecUpg  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Hooae  resolved  Itadf  1^  the  Committee 
or  the  Whole  House  on  the  irtate  of  the  Thion  for  the  fur- 
ther ecnMeration  of  the  taOl  (8.  2475)  wl{h  Mr.  McCobxack 
In  the<dMUr. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bOl. 

Mr.  HSALEY,  Mr.  LAMNBCK.  and  MrJ  WIIXX)X  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Far  what  yuipoge  cjpes  the  gentleman 
fran  Maasachnsetts  rise? 

Mr.  HBAI2Y.    To  propound  a  parBam^tary  tnqulzy,  Mr. 


state  his  parUa- 
orton  amendment 


of  the  Committee 
Union  takes  the 


iie  request  of  the 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman 
BMoAary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HBAUKY.    Do  I  understand  the 
is  now  before  the  Committee  for  considerktion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  Is  o  meet. 

Mr.  ^KAIJnr.    May  I  a^  Mr.  Chalm  tn.  If  there  is  any 
objection  to  that  amendment  being  real  by  the  Cterk  by 


paragraph-)  so  that  Members  may  follow  the  bill  and  its 
consideration  proceed  in  a  more  orderly  manner? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Prior  to  that  time  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  wUl  have  to  consider  any  substitutes  that  may 
be  offered  for  the  Norton  amendment,  and  the  House  has 
already  given  its  direction  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Is  there  any  objection  to  its  being  read  by 
paragraphs  so  that  the  Members  may  follow  the  amend- 
ments more  closely? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  that  is  a 
matter  wWch  may  be  submitted  when  the  Norton  amend- 
ment comes  up  for  consideration  and  It  is  In  order  to  offer 
perfecting  amendments. 

Mr.  LAIvINECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  substitute  for 
the  Norton  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  the  Chair  inquire  whether  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  desires  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute? If  not,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  offers  a  substi- 
tute amendment  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lamneck  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment:  In  lieu  of  the  amendm.ent  offered  by  the 
gentlewomivn  from  New  Jersey,  as  amended.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sbc.  1.  a)  The  employment  of  workers  under  any  substandard 
Iftbor  condition  in  occupations  In  commerce,  or  directly  and  sub- 
stantially Rflectlng  commerce,  shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition in  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  section  5  of  the  act 
entitled  'An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  its 
powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  September  26, 
1914. 

"Such  unfair  methods  of  competition  In  commerce  shall  be  in  all 
respects  arid  to  the  same  extent  subject  to  the  provisions  and  to 
the  operation  of  said  act  as  thoxigh  the  same  had  been  specifically 
deoiominated  by  section  5  of  said  act  as  written. 

"(b)  Wlien  used  in  this  section  the  term  'substandard  labor 
condition'  means  a  condition  of  employment  under  which  ( 1 )  any 
wxwker  Is  employed  at  an  oppressive  wage,  or  (2)  any  worker  is 
employed  for  an  oppressive  workweek,  or  (3)  where  oppressive 
child  labor  exists. 

"In  the  determination  of  whether  a  wage  Is  an  oppressive  waga 
tbere  shall  be  taken  into  account  the  cost  of  living  In  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  employment  exists;  those  considerations  by 
which  a  court  of  law  woTild  be  guided  in  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
the  value  of  services  rendered  at  the  request  of  the  employer, 
where  the  compensation  for  such  services  had  not  been  fixed  by 
agreement  between  the  parties;  the  wages  established  for  work  of 
like  or  comparable  character  In  the  same  general  locality  by  collec- 
tive labor  agreements  negotiated  between  employers  and  employees 
by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing;  and  the  wages  for  work 
of  like  or  comparable  character  In  the  same  general  locality  paid 
by  employers  maintaining  minimum-wage  standards. 

"In  determining  whether  a  workweek  Ls  oppressive  there  shall 
be  taken  into  account  the  relation  of  the  work  to  the  physical 
health,  efficiency,  and  well-being  of  the  worker,  the  number  of 
workers  available  for  employment  in  the  occupation  involved; 
and  the  hoxirs  of  employment  established  for  worK  of  like  or  com- 
parable character  In  the  same  general  locality  by  collective  labor 
agreements  negotiated  between  employers  and  employees  by  rep- 
resentatives  of   their   own   choosing. 

"There  shall  also  be  taken  Into  account  In  arriving  at  either 
or  both  of  such  determinations,  the  contemjxjraneous  financial 
condition  of  the  employer  and  his  record  of  earnings  for  the 
period  of  5  years  next  preceding  the  determination,  and  such 
other  considerations,  general  and  particular,  as  may  be  relevant 
In  the  Judgment  o|  the  Federal  Trade  Ckammlsslon  to  the  deter- 
mination  to  be  made. 

•Tn  neither  of  the  above  coosldeTations  shall  any  one  of  the 
oonslderatlons  specified  be  governing,  but  weight  shall  be  glvea 
to  each  to  the  end  of  securing  for  employees  fair  and  reasonable 
c(nni>ei)satlon  for  services  rendered  and  the  most  reasonable  hour* 
of  work  ctnnparable  with  continuity  of  employment  for  the  maxi- 
mum numbers  of  workers  and  with  due  regard  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  fair  and  reasonable  profits  to  employers. 

"In  determining  whether  employment  of  minors  Is  oppressive 
c&Ud  labor  the  employment  of  any  Individual  under  the  age  of  18 
years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  oppressive  child  labor,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  any  Individual  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years  In  any 
occupation  generally  recognized  as  hazardous  for  the  employment  of 
dilldren  of  such  age  or  detrimental  to  their  health  and  well-being 
■aall  be  deemed  to  be  oppressive  child  labor. 

"Sir.  2.  Compliance  by  an  employer  with  the  laws  of  any  State, 
iHlthln  which  such  employment  exists,  prescribing  wage  and/ or 
hours  and^or  child-labor  standards  applicable  to  the  work  covered 
by  such  employment  shall  be  prima  fade  evidence  that  the  condi- 
tions of  any  such  employment  are  not  substandard  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2  hereof,  In  the  respjects  covered  by  such  State 
law  or  lawa 

"Sbc.  8.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  herein,  terms 
"In  aet^tion  a  hereof  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 
In  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  approved  September  26,  1914,  and 
the  application  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  exceptions 
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as  are  expressly  provided  for  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  by  the  terms  thereof. 

"(b)   When  used  In  section  2  or  3  hereof — 

"(1)  The  term  'employment'  daes  not  include  servtcea  In  an 
executive,  administrative,  supervlSDry,  or  professional  character  or 
as  an  agricultural  laborer; 

•■(2)  The  term  State'  shall  Include  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
any  Tprritory  or  possession  of  the  tJnlted  States,  except  the  Philip- 
pine Islands; 

"(3)  The  term  'wage  and^'or  hours  and/or  child-labor  standards' 
means  provision  for  minimum  w;iges  and/or  maximum  hours  of 
employment  and.  or  prohibition  or  limitation  of  child  labor  in 
employment; 

"(4 1  The  term  'employer'  or  'eiaployers'  includes  an  Individual, 
partnership,  association,  corporation.  Joint-stock  company,  or  any 
un.ncorporat.cd  organization;  and 

'(5t  The  ierm  'worker'  or  'workers'  shall  mean  any  Individual 
uho  is  employed  for  hire  in  occui)ations  specified  in  section  2  (a) 
hereof,  subject,  however,  to  the  limitations  imjxjsed  by  sulasection 
(b)  (1  I  of  this  section  4,  and  subject  further  to  the  terms  of  such 
reasonable  administrative  regulatlrns  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion may  from  time  to  time  adopt  limiting  or  modifying  the  opera- 
tion of  .section  2  hereof  in  the  case  of  learners,  apprentices,  handi- 
capped workers,  and  in  the  case  o:'.  overtime  work,  emergency  work, 
continuous  processes,  and  other  situations  requiring  exceptional 
treatment  in  the  Judgment  of  the  said  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

"Sec.  4  The  Federal  Trade  Corr.misElon  In  the  administration  of 
this  act  shall  from  time  to  time  adopt  and  enforce  such  regulations 
hereunder  sis  may,  after  ascertainment  of  facts,  be  necessary  in  its 
Judgment  and  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  and  intent 
hereof. 

"Sec.  5  If  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circtmistance  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
act  and  the  application  of  sucti  provisions  to  other  persons  or 
c.rcumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAMNECK.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  have  only  5  minutes, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ;an  tell  thijs  story  In  that  time 
or  not. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  submit  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot  recognize  the  gentle- 
man for  that  purpose  unless  liie  gentleman  from  Ohio  LMr. 
Lamneck]  yields. 

Mr.  LAMNECK.    I  yield,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man, who  has  the  burden  of  presenting  this  matter,  be 
granted  an  additional  5  minu':es. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.     I  object   Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  LAMNECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  as  I  am  not  going  to  detain  you 
long,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  members  of  the  Committee 
get  the  picture  as  I  see  it  in  introducing  this  amendment. 

This  proposed  substitute  places  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  administration  of  this  act.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  been  m  existence  since  1914.  It  his 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people,  and  any  bill  that  is 
referred  to  it  for  enforcement,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  en- 
forced without  any  favoritism  whatever. 

My  bill  provides,  in  brief,  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  power  tc.  declare  as  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices if  any  concern  pays  subnormal  wages,  employs  persons 
for  abnormal  hours,  or  emplcys  child  labor;  and  by  a  simple 
order  to  cease  and  desist  they  can  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
goods  produced  under  such  conditions  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

This  sort  of  law  will  not  hurt  business,  except  such  busi- 
ness as  ought  to  be  hurt.  It  will  not  hurt  the  employees. 
It  will  not  mean  the  loss  of  a  single  job  in  this  country  for 
anybody  who  is  now  working.  ITae  bill  apices  equally  to 
every  American  citizen. 

It  is  not  a  sectional  bill.  You  do  not  need  to  make  any 
exceptions  under  this  bilL  "Sou  do  not  have  to  exclude  the 
man  who  produces  turpentim;.  the  man  who  is  in  the  dairy 
business  or  in  the  com  business  or  the  wheat  business  or 
any  other  business.  This  is  an  American  bill  that  applies 
equally  to  every  American  citizen  and  shows  no  favoritism 
whatever. 

I  go  back  to  the  original  intent  of  the  hour  and  wage  leg- 
islation and  in  my  judgment  the  proponents  of  that  biU 


wanted  to  control  the  pay  and  the  hours  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  worked  in  the  United  States  regardless  of  whom 
they  worked  for  or  how  much  money  they  got. 

I  will  admit  that  the  bill  now  before  us  in  the  Norton 
amendment  provides  for  a  limit  of  40  cents,  but  that  was 
not  the  intention,  and  I  contend  that  the  real  promoters 
of  this  legislation  want  to  pass  a  bill  and  adopt  a  principle 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  may  be, 
and  a  board  or  commission,  shall  have  the  right  to  say  how 
many  hours  you  shall  work,  how  much  money  you  shall  re- 
ceive, and  I  claim,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  the  sincerity  I 
have,  if  such  a  bill  is  ever  passed  and  the  President  in  power 
uses  the  power  under  that  bill,  he  can  remain  in  office  as 
long  as  he  wants  and  can  also  name  his  successor. 

Another  thing  I  believe,  and  I  believe  it  sincerely,  the  real 
intent  of  the  hour  and  wage  legislation  sis  proposed  and  as 
was  intended  by  the  original  sponsors  Is  to  distribute — I 
want  you  to  hear  me  on  this — the  earnings  of  business  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  man  or  woman  who  works  for  that 
business  is  underpaid  or  not.  This  is  what  I  think  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill  is. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  fact.  We  arc  deal- 
ing with  dynamite  when  we  are  dealing  with  this  Wll.  Busi- 
ness is  all  shot  to  pieces,  and  it  will  be  further  destroyed  if 
we  pass  any  such  bill. 

I  want  to  read  from  an  authority.  Here  is  a  man  who 
was  with  the  N.  R.  A.  for  2  years. 

He  had  under  his  control  65  statisticians  and  when  he 
was  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  hour  and  wage 
legislation  said: 

It  will  mean  the  curtailment  of  employment  of  at  least  a  half 
milUon  men  the  first  year  of  Its  operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  be  extended  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objecUon? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  de- 
sire to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.     I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  knows  that  I 
have  opposed  the  pending  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill,  and 
everything  that  I  have  in  mind  in  the  way  of  opposition  to 
that,  and  everything  that  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
fixing  of  hours  and  wages  by  Congress  object  to  In  the 
Norton  amendment  is  also  contained  in  this,  but  this  goes 
m.uch  further  than  the  Norton  substitute.  This  substitute 
fixes  no  yardstick  whatsoever.  Under  this  you  give  labor  not 
a  thing  in  the  way  of  fixing  minimum  wages  or  maximum 
hours.  There  are  a  lot  of  words,  much  to  do  about  nothing, 
but  it  does  contain  vital  errors.  For  instance,  I  read  the 
provision : 

There  shall  be  taken  into  account  In  arriving  at  either  or  both 
such  determinations  the  contemporaneotis  financial  condition  of 
the  employer  and  his  record  of  earnings  during  the  period  of  0 
years  next  preceding  the  determination. 

To  what  employer  does  it  refer?  The  employer  in  which 
plant?  Is  one  employer  on  a  particular  street  to  have  his 
inability  to  properly  finance  himself  used  as  a  basis  for 
fixing  of  wages,  while  another  employer  on  the  same  street, 
with  ability  to  properly  finance  himself,  with  more  energy 
devoted  to  his  business,  with  better  ability  and  more  mental 
equipment,  to  have  that  taken  into  consideration  and  weighed 
in  the  scale  against  the  ineflSclent  employer,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  wages  and  hours  in  those  two  plants  on  the  same 
street?  Is  that  the  kind  of  wage  and  hour  legislation  you 
are  going  to  adopt  here?  Will  you  adopt  this  substitute  and 
penalize  labor  because  it  happens  to  be  working  for  an  inefla- 
cient  employer,  something  over  which  it  has  no  control? 
Or  did  the  author  fail  to  consider  labor  and  did  he  want 
only  to  penalize  progress  and  eflBciency  in  industry?  This 
Lamneck  substitute  destroys  both. 


^■■r-    M^^^ 
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l£r.  CSialrman,  wlU  tpe  senUeman  yield. 
Yes. 


[^ommiflsian  started 


Mr.  RANDOLPH. 

Mr.  QtaSWCAH. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  U  a  fact,  is  It  ttjt.  that  the  Federal 
Ttade  CommiaBloii  te  overburdened  now  t  Ith  duties  not  even 
ekise  to  what  this  sobstitate  would  affect? 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.  "Hie  Federal  Trade 
alioai  2  years  aso  to  hold  hearings  oo  the  pottery  indxistry 
prtti  is  itiJi  bokUzuc  hearlnss.  It  has  oeve]  reached  a  decision 
yet  on  that  one  industry.  How  can  we  e  ODect  it  to  render  a 
decision  in  all  the  Indnatrtes  at  the  Unit<  d  States  with  their 
varied  ramifications  when  we  fail  even  t4  set  up  a  yardstick 
to  guide  them? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Mr.  Chatzman,  will  t^  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ORISWOU).    Yea. 

Mr.  MAVSRIOEL     The  next  aection 
pUance  by  an  anpk>ycr  with  the  laws  of 
pKlma  fade  evictence  that  the  conditions 


jrovides  that  com- 

any  State  shall  be 

I  }f  such  empkjyment 


are  not  sotetazidard.  In  other  words,  if  t  lat  particular  State 
ihoold  happen  to  have  a  low  standardl  that  would  break 
down  the  Federal  control. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  would  think  it  wiuld,  or  even  If  the 
State  had  no  law  at  alL  In  fact,  this  amendment  contains 
not  a  thUw  that  fixes  any  wage  either  hlg  i  or  low.  The  prln- 
dpal  oh>ective  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  to  in^ease  the  personnel 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     In  other  words,  tl^  dem£»-alizes 
whole  purpose  of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  GR]SWOU>.    YeSv 

Mr.  GRKENWOOD.     Mr.  Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.    Yes. 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.    Will  the  gentlcmah  explain  under  this 


the 


win  the  gentleman 


prcHTOsal  what  would  become  of  those  vage  and  hour  con 
tracts  that  have   been   settled   by   unicns   and   employers, 
whether  they  would  be  open  to  controv(rsy,  and  also  what 
becomes  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  whether  it  goes 
out  of  the  window? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    In  my  opinion,  the 
latlons  Act   would  be 
contracts  made  under 

Implication  repeal  the  Bnergency  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
aH  other  acts  now  in  effect  governing  Ubor  relations 

Mr.  CKUjER.    I  notice  the  following  ]  rovlslon 

jing  at  either  or  both 

flrnuif tf^l  condition 

for  tbe  period  of  5 


Tbere  shall  be  taken  into  acootint  In  arrl 
of  each  ilBtmiiriiatliiiia.  the  ooDtemporaaeoiks 
of  the  empkiyer  «Dd  hi*  record  at  eamlngsi 
yeera  next  preceding  the  determlnetilon. 


c<^ntroversy,  would  it 
the  Federal  Trade 


Would  not  that  give  rise  to  endless 
not  be  impooBfble  to  determine  as  f ar  af 
ConuntelQD  is  concerned? 

Mr.  QRIBWOID.    I  just  dlacnsaed  tha(t  phase.    I  think  It 
would  be  impoasfble. 

Mr.  CRAWFOitD.  Mr.  Chairman,  caii  the  gentteman  tell 
«■  In  mtmJL  way  people  can  be  kept  on  lie  pay  ran  of  any 
if  in  the  failure  to  taki»  into  consideraticHi 
the  flnanclal  position  of  that  company,  v  ages  are  set  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  ftaanrial  structure  fl  the  oompany  to 


Mr.  <3RZSWOU>.  I  maj  say  thb  to  tZle  gentleman,  and  It 
is  my  position  and  my  position  only,  tltat  any  Indistry  tn 
the  Untted  States  or  any  plant  In  the 
cannot  pay  a  living  wage  and  ibmit  reda  xa  its  employees  to 
KrfdOBB  should  not  survive  and  that  the  Nktlon  and  labor 
and  indastry  will  be  better  of!  to  have  wmt  plant  bankrupt 
and  out  of  builncBS.  Such  a  plant  In  It  i  straggle  for  exlst- 
Is  a  detrimeB^  to  the  rest  of  the  Is  itivtry,  a  danger  to 


Wagner  Labor  Re- 
azmulled,  and  tie  wage  and  hour 
It  abrogated.    Pipther.  It  would  by 


hwtitiitlBPs,  of  no  benefit  to  l4bar,  and  a  menace 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Tlie  time  of  Vbt  isntleman  trom  In- 


»  what  constitutes 


Mr.  CBAWFORD.    TiuX  comes  back 
a  llvlnv  wage  under  given  eondttlans. 
Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 

It  m  happens  that  when  the 


on  Interstate  and  Fordgn 


in 


mcfe  to  strike  out  the 
^deral  TtadeCom- 
in  the  Oommlttee 
10M  I  was  a  bmbh 


ber  of  that  committee,  and  was  app'^m'cd  as  a  member  of  the 
subccmirdttef^  that  wrote  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
The  onb-  reason  that  I  take  the  floor  at  Lh^i  time  is  because 
1  think  I  know  something  about  what  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  was  passed  for.  and  what  its  functions  were 
to  be.  For  j-ears  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  did  not 
function  as  those  cf  us  who  were  friendly  to  it  hoped  it 
would,  and  on  the  f^oor  of  this  House  during  the  considera- 
tion at  one  time  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  I  made  the  statement  that  if  the  Federal  Trade 
CcMnmission  were  to  go  on  with  the  personnel  it  then  had 
and  were  to  transact  its  business  in  the  future  as  it  had  In 
the  past,  I  thought  the  act  ought  to  be  repealed.  But  within 
the  last  10  years  there  has  been  no  commission  in  the  Gov- 
ernment that  has  done  more  to  establish  itself  in  the  confi- 
dence of  all  right-thJnklng  people  th^an  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.     [Applause,] 

Being  friendly  to  it,  and  knowing  sometliing  about  Its 
functions  and  wantmg  it  to  go  on  serving  the  Nation  in  the 
next  decade  and  In  the  decades  to  come  as  it  has  In  the  last 
XO  years,  and  with  the  overcrowded  condition  of  its  calendar 
and  with  a  job  big  at  the  present  time  as  its  membership 
can  perform,  it  would  be  most  tragic  if  re  put  this  extra 
work  upon  them;  something,  regardless  of  what  may  be  said 
by  the  proponents  of  this  amendment,  that  is  entirely  foreign 
to  anything  that  anybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
bringing  into  existence  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
ever  thought  it  would  function  upon  at  any  time. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  friends  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  friends  of  wage  and  hour  legislat^lwa 
of  any  sort  or  any  kind  will  join  in  voting  down  the  substi- 
tute,    f  Applause.  1 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition 
to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  hear  oiu*  distinguished  leader 
praise  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  although  at  one  time 
when  we  had  a  bill  here  duruiEj  the  last  session.  I  remem- 
ber he  was  trying  to  give  certain  duties  to  another  com- 
mission. With  this,  we  know  who  Is  going  to  perform.  We 
have  evidence  now  that  they  are  high-class  men.  that  they 
do  their  duty,  but  if  you  pa.ss  this  other  bill  and  let  some- 
body else  sulminister  it,  you  do  not  know  who  it  is  going 
to  be. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  has 
alwa3^  handled  these  things  satisfactorily  and  they  are  In 
a  position  to  handle  them  satisfactorily.  I  think  the  House 
has  confidence  In  that  Commission,  and  you  need  not  be 
afraid  that  that  m.embership  cannot  handle  this  bill.  If  one 
man  appointed  under  the  other  bill,  can  handle  it  at  all. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McREYNOIJDS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Does  not  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  think  that  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
function  to  eliminate  unfair  trade  practices  and  unfair 
competition  and  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  prices  in  the 
country,  we  would  be  relieved  of  many  of  the  problems  that 
flace  the  country  today? 

Mr.  McREYNOLIDS.  I  think  they  are  acting  on  all  those 
matters  that  are  before  them.  They  have  always  been 
very  diligent,  within  the  means  of  their  appropriation. 
They  win  be  diligent  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  COX.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COX.  I  would  like  to  make  the  ob.servation  that  I 
g&t  out  of  the  statement  of  our  majority  leader,  evidence  of 
very  great  friendship  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
very  great  concern  In  sustaining  the  reputation  of  that 
Board,  and  that  he  would  retrard  it  as  tragic  that  administer- 
ing an  Impossible  monstrosity,  as  this  proposed  legislation 
Is,  would  have  to  be  put  imder  their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  I  think  the  gentlcm.an  is  exactly 
correct.  I  think  it  Is  a  monstrosity,  but  I  wculd  rather  have 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  try  to  atlmjiiiter  the  mon- 
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strosity  than  anyone  appoInt(Ki  whom  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing about.     [Applaiise.] 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  find  th;s  to  be  true,  if  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  make  this  statement,  I  find  especially  on  this 
side  of  the  House  that  thos*;  who  are  opposing  wage  and 
hour  legislation  awjear  to  be  rather  unaT.lmously  in  favor  of 
the  Lamneck  substitute. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  I  thfaik  that  is  correct,  because  It  Is 
so  much  better  than  what  you  are  offering. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  pro  forma  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  rls;  so  much  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  that  has  been  offen;d  by  the  gentleman  trom  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lamnick]  as  I  do  to  methods  of  bill  drafting.  Of 
course  the  Lamneck  substitul^  Is  palpably  unconstitutional 
since  it  delegates  to  a  Federal  agency  legislative  powers,  with- 
out proper  standards  or  limitiitions.  Why  Brother  Lamneck 
selected  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  carry  out  his 
wage  and  hour  proposals  is  beyond  me.  Clearly  he  Is  an 
obstructionist.  He  opposes  the  bin  and  wants  to  clog  the 
legislative  machinery  consideilng  the  bill.  Republicans  cmd 
reactionary  Democrats  wiH  Join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  support  the  substitute  amendment.  "Anything  to 
beat  the  bill"  Is  their  motto.  They  are  doomed  to  defeat. 
This  substitute  amendment  should  be  voted  down  and  will 
be  voted  down. 

-WHXREAii    CLATTSZS 

I  notice  In  the  Lamneck  substitute  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  a  sort  of  a  declaration  of  policy.  I 
notice  also  In  the  bill  that  came  over  from  the  Senate  there 
is  a  declaration  of  policy,  together  with  a  great  many 
"whereas"  clauses.  I  notice  tn  the  committee  print,  which 
is  the  substitute  offered  by  the  lady  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Norton]  there  is  likewise  a  declaration  of  policy  embodied 
In  the  bill,  and  on  pages  10  and  11  about  a  half  dozen 
"whereas"  clauses.  "Whereas,  the  hours  of  labor,"  and  so 
forth;  "Whereas,  such  wide  variations";  and  "Whereas,  suh- 
standard  conditions,"  and  so  forth. 

Now,  "whereas"  clauses  have  no  place  in  legislation. 
Scan  the  statute  books  for  150  years,  and  you  win  find  only 
rare  occasions  where  they  occur  in  completed  Federal  stat- 
utes. Sometimes  In  periods  of  emergency,  such  as  In  a 
war,  bills  or  statutes  may  contain  "whereas"  clauses.  I  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  that  it  is  very  danger- 
ous to  put  "whereas"  clauses  In  any  kind  of  a  bill  or  statute. 
They  clutter  up  a  bill.  We  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
uniformly  strike  out  **whereas"  clauses.  Ofttlmes,  resolutions 
contain  pages  and  reams  of  "whereas"  clauses  and  finally  at 
the  end  we  find  a  simple  statement  of  declaration  as  to  the 
action  contemplated  or  desired. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  The  purpose  of  putting  those  in  Is  to  de- 
clare the  Intent  of  the  bllL 

I  remind  the  gentleman  fiui;her  that  we  are  advised  that 
xmder  a  decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  It  was 
shown  that  where  the  Intent  of  the  bill  was  declared  it  was 
held  to  be  constitutional. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Only  in  a  case  of  "declaration  of  intention" 
did  the  Court  so  construe.  I  do  not  recall  any  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  giving  an  imprimatur  of  approval  to 
"whereas"  clauses  in  a  statute.  I  do  not  stress  these  state- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  gentlewoman's  substitute.  I  favor 
It  and  urge  Its  adoption.    I  desire  to  perfect  her  substitute. 

Page  1,  line  7,  contains  the  words  "legislative  declaration." 
Then  follows  section  1  (a)  as  such  declared  Intention.  That 
is  fine.  That  is  proper.  But  why  the  additional  "whereas" 
clauses  on  pages  10  and  11?  They  add  nothing.  Tliey  are 
surplusage  at  best. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  former  Senator  Black,  now 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  in  pique  and  In  anger  wrote  in  these 
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"whereas"  clauses.  They  have  no  place  In  the  bill.  Further- 
more, they  delimit  and  narrow  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause if  In  futiire  years  the  conditions  embraced  In  these 
"whereas"  clauses  no  longer  exist,  then  the  Court,  in  en- 
deavoring to  find  out  what  the  statute  means,  would  go  back 
to  these  "whereas"  clauses  and  ;ay  that,  since  such  condi- 
tions do  not  exist,  the  act  is  not  tipplicable.  That  may  be  the 
opposite  of  what  you  want.  Let  the  law  expand  and  be 
embraced  in  conditions  which  may  arise  In  the  future.  The 
applicability  of  the  law  should  not  be  limited  to  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  many  of  the  conditions  outlined  In 
these  "whereas"  clauses  will  not  exist  5  years  or  10  years 
hence.  When,  then,  a  case  comes  before  it  the  Court  will 
say  In  construing  the  statute:  "Since  the  conditions  that 
were  embodied  in  the  'whereas'  clauses  do  not  exist,  the  law 
is  not  applicable  to  the  facts  in  the  instant  case."  So  I  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  that  the  "whereas" 
clauses  delimit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bill.  She  should 
broaden,  not  lessen,  the  application  of  the  bill. 

"Whereas"  clauses  are  nothing  but  propaganda;  they  are 
argmnents  for  the  bill;  they  are  arguments  that  should  be 
presented  In  the  Well  of  the  House,  not  In  the  bllL  They  are 
argmnentative,  and  in  many  Instances  they  are  faulty.  If 
they  be  faulty,  then,  again,  the  bill  Is  jeopardized  with  ref- 
erence to  construction.  I  say  to  the  gentlewomsm  that  It 
would  be  well  Indeed  for  her  to  ponder  tMs  situation  very 
carefully,  and  when  the  time  comes  a  moticm  should  be 
made  to  strike  out  these  "whereas"  clauses. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  well  aware  of  the  reason  for 
the  passage  of  the  bUl,  and  we  need  not  have  th(im  In  the  bill 
itself  In  the  form  of  "whereas"  clauses. 

LABOR   SCHISM 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  labor  cannot  and  does  not  i>re- 
sent  a  united  front  on  this  bill.  We  Members  are  every  mo- 
ment importuned  by  this  faction  and  that  faction  of  labor. 
Their  demands  are  irreconcilable.  I  have  always  been  a 
friend  of  labor.  I  have  striven  constantly,  I  can  pardonably 
say,  to  carry  out  labor's  wishes  not  only  in  advocacy  and  sup- 
port by  legislation  sponsored  by  labor  but  also  in  my  votes 
thereupon.  I  have  always  been  endorsed  for  reelection  by 
labor  every  time  I  ran.  I  have  earned,  I  hope,  those  eight 
biennial  endorsements.  I  am  here  15  years.  I  hope  I  can 
continue  to  earn  labor's  approval  In  my  work  on  this  bill 
before  us  I  am  acting,  according  to  my  belief,  sincerely  In  the 
Interests  of  labor  as  a  whole.  Unf  ortimately  I  cannot  please 
all  labor  factions.  Let  these  factions  realize  the  plight  and 
difficulty  of  a  Representative.  I  hope  they  will  be  sympa- 
thetic and  understanding. 

How  glorious  it  would  be  if  labor  were  not  divided.  May  the 
day  be  near  at  hand  when  jaeace  and  harmony  will  prevail  and 
labor  schisms  no  longer  will  exist. 

DimcuLTT  rN  PABsrsa  ant  bill 

TTie  geographic  and  economic  and  political  divisions  of 
this  House  makes  passage  of  any  labor  bill  difficult.  There 
are  scores  here  who  would  oppose  any  labor  wage  and  hour 
bill,  no  matter  what  Its  provisions.  They  glory  In  the 
present  labor's  schism  They  aid  and  abet  dissension  and 
disunion.  They  applaud  the  causes  of  labor's  discomf orture 
and  are  happy  at  our  embarrassment. 

CHILD    LABOR 

These  opponents  do  not  want  any  interference  with  child 
labor.  Frankly,  I  want  to  take  Immature  children  from  mill 
and  factory.  I  want  to  save  those  millions  of  children  from 
Industrial  slavery,  from  economic  serfdom.  The  salvation  of 
these  children  trenscends  all  other  considerations.  At  least  all 
factions  can  agree  that  child  labor  must  be  no  more.  Re- 
actionary Republicans  and  blinded  Democrats  can  rant  and 
rail  all  they  desire,  but  I  say  even  If  the  bill  before  us  is  not 
perfect,  and  It  is  not  perfect  mainly  because  it  bajhlshes  child 
labor,  regardless  of  its  faults  the  bill  must  primarily  win  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BfOCHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pro  forma  motion. 
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First.  The  pending  bill  is  opposed  and 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Second.  The  pending  bill  is  sponsoretJ 
the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organizati^ 

If  the  Members  of  Congress  want  to  fAllow  the  leadership 
of  William  Green,  they  have  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and 
that  Ls  to  vote  to  recommit  the  bill,  anl  in  case  that  voce 
fails,  then  to  vote  against  the  passage  of 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Members 
leadership  of  John  L.  Lewis  there  is  but  ohe  course  to  pursue. 
and  that  is  to  vote  against  recommitment,  and  for  the  pas- 
sage of  any  bill  presented  for  a  final  vot< . 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  tAe  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  jrield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  I 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  I  would  like  to  ask  t  be  gentleman  if  he 
Is  really  in  favor  of  wage  and  hour  legls]  ation. 

Mr.  MICHENER.    I  am  certainly  not  ip  favor  of  any  such 
extreme  legislation  as  the  gentleman  pro 
ment  introduced  on  yesterday 

Mr.   PHILLIPS.    The   gentleman   has 
question. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  am  answering  th;  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. Just  give  me  time.  The  amendiient  offered  by  the 
gentleman  yesterday  is  not  supported  b'  any  reliable  labor 
organizations,  or  business  or  industrial  eaders.  and  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  want  to  c^magogue  when  he 
made  the  proposition. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    Mr.  Chairman.  wiH 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MICHENER.    I  am  sorry,  but  I  cirj3ot  yield  further. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  The  gentleman  is  not  answering  my 
question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  frcm  Michigan  declines 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th ;  gentlenruin  yield  to 
me  for  a  short  question? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  My  time  is  very  linited.  but  I  yield  for 
a  short  question  only. 

Mr.  COLMER.    Do  I  understand  a  fsdf  inference  frcm  the 
gentleman's  statement  Is  that  a  vote 
would  be  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  C.  I.  O.  as 

Mr.  MICHENER.  That  is  not  only  tie  inference  but  the 
fact  so  far  as  the  support  of  this  bill  is  c  cncerned.  Some  of 
the  Members,  including  the  chairman  of  he  committee,  smile 
at  this.  The  truth  about  this  particuar  matter,  though, 
may  have  much  effect  on  the  vote  of  seme  Members  of  the 
House.  In  the  langriage  of  one  of  ouj  very  distinguished 
national  figures,  "Let  us  look  at  the  reord." 

The  Senate  bill.  S.  2475.  passed  the  JJenate  and  came  to 
the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  duiing  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  Apparently  the  committee  was  divided,  and 
quarreled  orer  the  bill  for  a  long  time.  Ftaally,  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  lady  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Norton], 
advised  the  House  that  she  had  directec  communications  to 
both  William  Green  and  John  L.  Lewis  as  to  their  attitude 
toward  the  Black -Connery  bill.  In  resionse  to  those  com- 
munications, on  November  22,  1937,  Willi  am  Green  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  chairman,  stating  clearly  the  position  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.    Among  other  things,  he  sale : 

On  August  9.  1837.  the  American  Pedermt:  on  of  Labor  stated  as 
Iti  position  on  the  fair  labor  standards  bill,  as  approved  by  the 
House  Labor  Committee,  that  the  bill  "was  reasonably  acceptable 
and  lalrly  satisfactory  to  labor." 

However,  Mr.  Green,  continuing,  advised  that  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  had  changed  i  £  attitude  and  pro- 
tested most  strenuously  against  the  Boa  'd  set  up  in  the  bill. 
He  called  attention  to  the  unfairness  ol  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  feared  a  repetiton.    He  also  called 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  econcraic  conditions  were  different 
in  '•-he  country  at  this  time  than  they  were  when  the  original 
approval  was  givon.     Speakin?  of  these  conditions,  he  said: 

For  labcr  this  recession  already  has  assiuned  the  proportions  oJ 
a  serious  depres:E;on, 

He  concluded  hLs  letter  to  Mrs.  Norton,  as  fellows: 
The  American  Federation  of  I>ab'^r  feels,  howevfr,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  char^Kes  :n  the  present >araft  of  the  fair  labor  standards 
bill,  now  before  the  H'just-  Rules  O'mmlttee.  are  such  that  pr-.per 
consideration  thereof  can  oily  be  had  tx-fo.-e  the  House  L^bor  Com- 
raittee,  where  it  was  cr:g;:iii'.lv  considered,  rather  than  on  the 
fliHor  o'f  the  Hou.s<?.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  draft  should  b« 
reterred  back  to  that  coniUiittee  for  amendments  or  that  a  new 
ball  be  substituted. 

The  Norton  amendment,  which  is  now  before  the  House 
as  a  substitute,  changes  the  administratkn  of  the  law  from 
a  board  of  five  to  an  administrator  in  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

On  December  10,  1937,  Mr  Greer,  iis  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labcr.  addressed  a  letter  to  every 
Member  of  Congress,  enclosing  nn  analy.us:  of  the  Norton  sub- 
stitute for  the  Black-Ccnner^'  bill,  which  the  House  is  now 
considering.  In  that  analysis  he  condemned  in  no  uncertain 
terms  the  bill  the  ccrrjnittee  is  now  aslcinr:  us  to  enact  into 
law.     Among  other  things  m  that  letter,  Jvtr.  Green  said: 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  Congress  would  vote  to  confer  upon  a 
single  Government  administrator  such  broad,  definite,  and  compre- 
hensive power  Undrr  this  amended  act  the  power  of  the  Board, 
as  provided  for  m  t.he  original  .m'^as-ure  (to  consist  of  five  mem- 
t)er3 1 .  would  be  fixed  m  a  single  administrator. 

Continuing  further  In  the  analysis,  he  said; 

If  the  Board  l.s  dantrcrous,  even  under  such  clrcum.^tances.  and 
Unaccoptabif.  ce.namly  the  Administrator  Is  even  more  dangcrouj 
and  should  be  rejected. 

Understand.  Mr.  Green  is  speaking  of  the  Norton  amend- 
ment, whjch  15  now  being  sugge.-^tt.d  by  the  committee. 

Is  there  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  a.s  to  the  attitude  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor?  If  .'^o.  let  lum  remem- 
ber that  the  Dockweiler  amendment — the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labcjr  bill,  presented  by  the  gentleman  frcm  Indiana 
IMr.  Griswold; — was  defeated  at  the  behest  of  the  House 
leadership  and  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

I  paase  here  to  read  a  telegram  just  received,  addressed  to 
me  from  WJliam  Green,  president.  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  is  as  follows: 

Because  the  pending  wsr^e  and  hour  bCl  is  highly  object  Irn- 
able  to  mem..bership  cf  .•Vmerican  Fed'^-atiou  of  Labor.  I  rrspect- 
lully  request  you  vole  to  recomirut  t'.>  the  appropriate  conim.ittee 
ior  revi.^ion,  study,  and  n'"Ci^'^.'-.:iry  chan^j'-j,  in  order  to  make  it  a 
practical  and  ccnitructive  measure 

Of  course,  this  clinches  the  matter,  and  everything  said 
heretofore  about  the  position  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  prologue. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  Ccm.mittee  for  Industrial  Organi- 
zation has  to  say  about  this  I>'g:sIation.  In  answer  to  Chair- 
man Norton's  letter,  addressed  to  John  L.  Lewis,  at  the 
same  time  she  inquired  of  William  Green,  labors  Non-Parti- 
$an  League  gave  cut  a  statement,  under  date  of  November  18, 
1937,  stating  that — 

The  league  favors  Immediate  enactment  of  the  B'ack-Connery 
fair  labor  standards  bill.  The  league  wUl  exert  all  the  iuilu^Mice  at 
Its  command  through  its  Nation-wide  crt:anization  on  behalf  of 
prompt  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Under  the  same  date  John  L.  Lewi.>,  referring  to  the  bill- 
replied  to  Chairman  Norton's  letter,  and  his  letter  concludes 
as  follows: 

That  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  Its  pas-sage  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

If  there  is  stJl  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  toward  this  legislation,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  letter  dated  December  17,  1937,  addressed  to  every 
Member  of  Congress,  signed  by  Homer  Martin,  international 
president.  United  Automobile  Workers  of  .America,  the  largest 
affiliate  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  and  the  organization  that  introduced 
sit-down  strikes  in  the  labor  mcvemenc  in  America.  Mr. 
Martin's  letter  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
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1.  That  our  Union  considers  It  vital  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  Its  members  that  you  cast  your  vote  and  tise  your  influence  In 
favor  of  the  Black -Connery  fair  labor  standards  bill. 

2.  That  we  consider  It  equally  vital  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  aU  wage  earners,  and  therefore  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

3.  That  representatives  In  Congress  who  vote  against  or  fall  to 
vote  or  pair  In  favor  of  the  bill,  are  thereby  placing  themselves 
on  record  as  opposed  to  the  best  Interests  of  their  constituents. 

4.  That  an  unfavorable  vote  on  this  bill  or  failure  to  vote  or  pair 
In  favor  wUl  not  be  foigotten  next  year  when  representatives  asls: 
their  constituents  to  reelect  them,  as  this  will  be  the  acid  test  of 
a  representative's  real  position. 

5.  That  this  is  not  a  political  threat  but  a  frank  expression  of 
conviction  and  fair  notice  that  Representatives  who  do  not  repre- 
sent cannot  expect  support. 

Again  I  ask,  is  there  any  doubt  in  any  Member's  mind  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  C.  L  O.  toward  the  Black-Connery  bill, 
or  its  successor,  the  Norton  amendment?  This  threat  is  an 
insult  to  the  indejpendence  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 
Membeis  will  vote  their  convictions. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MICHENER.     I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  In  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  Is  the 
gentleman  following  the  labor  organizations  or  is  he  following 
the  purposes  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  am  not  following  these  two  labor 
organizations,  because  that  would  be  impossible  and,  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  much  difiference  of  opinion  as  to  Just 
what  the  purposes  of  this  bill  are.  Being  uncertain  as  to 
that,  I  say  again  that  I  must  be  better  satisfied  as  to  just 
what  will  be  accomplished  before  I  would  be  justified  in  vot- 
ing for  the  measure. 

Inasmuch  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  indicated 
that  po.^sibly  there  may  be  Members  among  us  who  follow 
a  particular  labor  organization,  let  me  say  that,  as  one 
Member  of  Congress,  it  makes  no  difiference  to  me  whether 
the  A.  F.  L.  is  for  legislation,  whether  the  C.  L  O,  is  for  it, 
whether  the  National  Chamber  of  OMnmerce  Is  for  It, 
whether  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association  Ls  for  it, 
whether  F'rank  Hague,  of  New  Jersey,  is  for  it.  or  whether 
the  great  farm  organizations  of  the  country  are  for  it.  All 
of  these  organizations  represent  grotips  of  our  citizens  with 
various  interests,  and  their  suggestions  and  advice  in  con- 
nection with  legislation  should  not  only  be  welcome  but 
sought  by  Congress.  In  the  final  analysis,  however.  Con- 
gress must  do  the  sifting,  taking  the  good  from  the  bad, 
and  any  bUl  when  It  leaves  the  House  should  be  the  com- 
posite of  the  best  conscientious  conclusion  of  the  majority 
of  the  House.  There  are  too  many  blind  foUcjwers  of  par- 
tisan, selfish,  and  prejudiced  organizations  or  leaders  in  the 
coimtry  today.  I  hope  none  of  these  followers  are  in  Con- 
gress. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  wants  to  know  whether 
or  not  I  believe  in  organized  labor  and  collective  bargaining, 
my  answer  is  an  emphatic  "yes."  If  she  wants  to  know  If 
I  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  sit-down  strikes,  my  answer 
Is  an  emphatic  "no."  U  she  wants  to  know  whether  or  not 
I  am  in  favor  of  pushing  this  bill  through  because  the 
C.  I.  O.  is  back  of  it,  my  answer  is  '*no."  And  if  she  wants 
to  know  if  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  because  the  A.  F.  L.  is 
opposed  to  it,  again  my  answer  is  "no." 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  because: 

F^st.  The  Black-Connery  bUl  sets  up  anotiier  bureau  or 
commission.  The  Norton  amendment  places  the  same  pow- 
ers in  an  administrator  or  the  head  of  another  bureau. 
More,  more  expense;  more  power  in  'Washington. 

Second.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  agency  responsible  to 
the  Executive  or  to  any  bureau  chief  should  have  the  discre- 
tion to  fix  and  limit  hours  and  wages  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land. 

Third.  I  am  satisfied  that  If  this  biH  became  a  law  at 
this  time  it  would  throw  many  thousands  of  people  out  of 
work  and  would  increase  instead  of  decrease  unemployment. 

Fourth.  The  wage  fixed  would  be  the  maximum  wage,  and 
the  hours  fixed  would  be  the  minimum  hours. 

Fifth.  Arbitrary  fixing  of  wages  by  any  bureau  or  agency 
would  militate  against  small  industries  auxd  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  new  industries. 


Sixth.  Every  farm  organization  and  the  fa.Tners  generally 
thi-oughcui  the  country  are  absolutely  opposed  to  this  regu- 
lation. 

Seventh.  I  believe  that  the  bill  would  be  a  direct  hin- 
drance to  economic  recovery,  and  agr:e  with  William  Green 
that  its  enactment  at  this  time  would  be  a  national  menace 
to  recovery. 

Eighth.  I  believe  that  a  yearly  income,  rather  than  an 
hourly  income,  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  proper  living 
standards  for  our  people.  In  many  Industries  in  my  State 
the  wage  earners  would  actually  receive  a  smaller  weekly 
check  imder  this  law  than  they  are  now  receiving.  These 
people  do  not  want  such  legislation. 

Ninth.  ITiis  legislation  is  an  effort  to  revive  the  drastic 
provisions  of  the  defunct  and  discredited  N.  R.  A. 

Tenth.  I  believe  that  a  vast  majority  of  my  constituents 
do  not  favor  the  enactment  of  any  law  at  this  time  that  will 
increase  the  cost  of  Lving,  as  this  law  surely  will. 

Eleventh.  Industry  and  labor  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
revave.  This  epidemic  of  governmental  control,  social  and 
economic  reform,  and  planned  economy  should  stop  and 
stop  now.  Let  us  begin  by  recommitting  this  bill  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  gentleman  reduced  his  motion 
to  writing? 

Mr.  DIES.     I  will  do  so  if  the  Chairman  requires  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  request  Uie  gentleman 
to  reduce  his  motion  to  writing. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  taken  any  time  to  speak  on  this 
bill,  and  I  would  therefore  appreciate  your  close  attention. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  South  in  connection 
with  this  legislation.  My  home  is  away  dovra  in  Georgia.  I 
believe  the  people  of  my  State  and  the  representatives  of 
my  State  desire  that  cur  wage  earners  have  just  as  good 
vmges,  just  as  many  pleasures,  and  just  as  many  comforts  as 
those  in  any  other  part  of  the  Nation.  I  have  not  been 
enthusiastic  about  the  committee  bill,  but  I  believe  the  situ- 
ation is  partially  taken  care  of  in  the  pending  substitute.  If 
you  were  to  go  to  my  home,  you  would  find  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  wUl  do  two  things.  It  would  throw  thousands  of 
people  out  of  employment  and  it  would  close  down  thousands 
of  places  of  business.  "What  is  to  become  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman or  the  man  whose  business  is  in  bad  financial  shape, 
those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  40  cents  an  hour  or  to  comply 
with  the  standard  fixed  by  the  Board  or  the  Administratxjr? 
Must  they  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  men  in  my  sec- 
tion and  your  section  of  the  cormtry  who  have  a  little  busi- 
ness, who  are  fighting  for  their  wives  and  their  children,  have 
Just  as  much  right  to  keep  up  their  fight  as  have  the  wage 
earners.  [Applause.]  And  what  would  you  do  with  those 
thousands  and  thousands  who  are  kept  on  the  pay  roll  today 
for  the  sole  and  single  ptirpose  of  keeping  thpm  from  starv- 
ing to  death?  Shall  we  cut  them  off?  Those  who  cannot 
produce  a  product  that  we  can  sell  commensurate  with  $3.20 
a  day  at  present  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am  asking  for  my  section — and  I  want 
my  people  to  have  everything  your  people  have — ts  that  you 
be  reasonable,  that  you  fix  it  so  that  we  can  take  care  of 
those  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  we  can 
take  care  of  that  man  who  is  in  business  and  who  is  trying 
to  make  an  honest  fight  to  support  his  wife  and  children, 
because  he  is  still,  if  you  please,  an  American  citizen.  [Ai>- 
plause.] 

Would  it  be  wise  to  pass  a  law  that  would  nm  the  little  man 
out  of  business  and  leave  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  big 
business?  What  would  happen  to  the  cost  of  living? 
Would  it  be  wise  to  pass  a  law  that  would  deny  wwk  to  the 
unfortunate  and  less  able? 

That  the  committee  bill  is  not  satisfactary,  not  ereo  to 
those  who  labor.  Is  shown  by  a  telegram  which  I  have  Just 
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received  from  Mr.  WiUlam  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  as  follows : 


Because  the  pending  va^  and  hour  bill 
to  member  ;hlp  of  American  federation  of  LAbor, 
quest  you  to  vote  to  recommit  to  the  apprapriate 
revision,  study,  and  necessary  changes  In  or^er 
tlcal  and  constructive  measure. 


Pnxn  this  telegram  it  wIH  be  seen  tha 
millions  of  workers  who  are  members  of 
zation  want  a  practical  measure  and  thit 
slder  the  pending  committee  bill  eithe^ 
stnjctive. 

And  what  kind  of  law  does  the  President 
States  want?    We  also  received  a  mes^e 
what  did  he  sajr?    The  President  said 


We  should  provide  flrrlbla  machinery 
tries  thro\ighout  the  country  to  adjust 
better  labor  conditions. 


wh  ch  will  enable  Indus- 
thenyylvea  progressively  to 


practical 


II 


permtted 


pntect 


The  pending  committee  bill  Is  not 
tive  as  wanted  by  the  wage  earners, 
to  insxire  industry  that  it  will  be 
progressively  to  the  higher  standards 
requested.    It  is  not  drawn  so  as  to 
ness  man  or  the  less  efficient  workers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me 
now  before  us  is  practical,  constmctivt 
progressive  and  orderly  adjustment  of 
hours,  referred  to  as  "substandard  labor 
to  the  following  provisions: 

When  used  In  this  section  the  term  "su 
tlon"   means  a  condition   of  employment 
worker  Is  employed  at  an  oppressive  wage, 
employed  for  an  oppressive  workweeJ^  or  (3) 
labcH*  exists. 

In  the  determination  of  whether  a  wage 
there  shall  be  taken  into  account  the  cost 
munlty  In  which  the  employment  exists; 
which  a  court  of  law  would  be  guided  In  a 
the  valTW  of   services  rendered   at  the 
where  the  compensation  for  such  sexvlces 
agreement  between  the  parties;  the  wages 
like  or  comparable  character  In  the  same 
Uve  labor  agreements  negotiated  between 
by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing;  and 
Uke  or  comparable  character  In  the  same 
employers  maintaining  minimum-wage 

In  determining   whether  a   wot  1  week   is 
be  taken  Into  account  the  relation  at  the 
health,  effldeney.  and  well-being  of  the 
workers   available   for   employment   In   the 
and  the  hours  of  employment  established 
parable  character  In  the  same  general 
agreements  negotiated  between  employers 
reaentaUres  ot  their  own  cbooatng. 

There  shall  also  be  taken  into  account 
or  both  of  such  determinations,  the 
condition   of  the  employer   and   his  record 
period  erf   5  years  next  preceding   the   de 
other  considerations,  general  and  particulai 
in  the  Judgment  at  the  Federal  Trade 
mlnatlon  to  be  made. 

In  neither  of  the  above  considerations 
eonslderatlons  spedfled  be  governing,  but 
to  each  to  the  end  of  secxniDg  for  employe^ 
compensation  for  services  rendered  and  the 
ct  work  compatlhle  with  continuity  of 
mum  nmnbeis  of  workers  and  with  due  r 
nance  oC  fair  azvl  reasonable  prt^ta  to 


nor  construc- 

is  not  drawn  so  aa 

to  adjTist  itself 

'^hich  the  President 

the  small -busi- 


locaiity 
a  ad 


empl(  lyers. 

In  my  opinion  these  provisions,  this  jardstick,  would  pro- 
freasively  bring  about  better  wages  and  shorter  hours,  abol- 
ish the  sweatshop  and  child  labor,  and  c  o  it  in  a  reasonable, 
practical,  and  constructive  manner,  faL  both  to  those  who 
do  the  work  and  those  who  provide  tie  jobs.  And  more 
than  that.  It  will  be  a  sensible  step  to  i^ard  solving  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  facing  us  today;  t  lat  is,  providing  pri 
vate  emplojniient  for  the  millions  now  w  thout  work. 

I  want  to  sec  the  men  and  women  wt  o  work  from  day  to 
day  receive  not^ooly  a  living  wage,  but 
from  their  daily  efforts.  Progress  has 
wace  earner  in  securing  Improvement 
Hans,  a  better  aod  safer  place  in  which  I  to  work,  and  recog- 
ntUon  ol  his  ri^ts  in  the  economic  se^  -up.  But  there  ha^s 
of  Inte  been  sntwtintlal  progress  aloog  t  lose  lines. 
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highly  objectionable 
I  respwrtfufly  re- 
committee  for 
to  make  it  a  prac- 


Mr.  Green  and  the 
his  great  organi- 
they  do  not  con- 
practical  or  con- 


of  the  United 
from  him,  and 


that  this  substitute 

and  guarantees  a 

ow  wages  and  long 

conditions."    I  refer 


t  standard  labor  condl- 
mder  which  (1)  any 
or  (2)  any  worker  Is 
where  oppressive  child 

is  an  oppressive  wage 

of  living  tn  the  com- 

conskteratlons  by 

for  the  recovery  of 

of   the   employer. 

had  not  been  fixed  by 

ertabllshed  for  work  of 

locality  by  collec- 

and  employees 

the  wages  for  work  of 

general  locality  paid  by 


tJiose 
suit 
request 


geieral 


en  ployers 


staidards. 


oppressive   there   shall 

work  to  the  physical 

the  nximber   at 

occupation   Involved; 

work  of  like  oar  com- 

by  collective  labor 

employees  by  rep- 


warker. 


fo- 


cont  imporaneous 


In  arriving  at  either 

of   earnings   for   the 

termination,   and   such 

as  may  be  relevant 

on  to  the  deter- 


Coc  mlsBlc 


shall   any   one   of   the 

nrelght  shall  be  given 

fair  and  reasonable 

most  reasonable  hoius 

for  the  marl- 

igard  for  the  malnte- 


empl  oyment 


a  profitable  return 

been  slow  for  the 

hi  his  living  condi- 


During  the  last  few  years,  through  the  cooperation  of  a 
sympathetic  Congress,  and  under  the  leadership  of  a  great 
Democratic  President,  FranJdin  Roosevelt,  the  nghts  and 
necessities  of  the  wage  earner  have  received  greater  recogni- 
tion than  in  all  the  years  before. 

The  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  is  a  part  of 
the  basic  law  of  the  Nation. 

The  right  of  the  worker  to  choose  his  own  representative 
or  spokesman  is  now  protected  by  law. 

A  Federal  old-age-benefit  program  has  been  set  up,  under 
Which  32,000,000  have  applied,  including  527,000  in  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

Every  State,  except  one,  now  has  a  program  for  aid  to  the 
needy  and  aged,  under  which  nearly  $30,000,000  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds  are  paid  out  each  month  to  1,500,000 
of  those  in  distress. 

Unemplosment  compensation  has  been  arranged  for  over 
21,000,000  workers,  of  which  306.000  are  in  the  State  <rf 
Georgia, 

Prom  the  daTin  of  human  history  man  has  striven,  without 
ceasing,  to  maintain  and  improve  his  economic  welfare.  The 
struggle  for  existence  controls  not  only  man.  but  all  creatures 
under  heaven.  The  wage  earner  first  straggled  to  exist, 
and  now,  with  a  certain  condition  of  existence  assured,  he 
struggles  to  improve  his  manner  of  li\1ng. 

This  desire,  this  yearning  to  cl:mb  the  scale  of  living.  Is 
just  as  human.  Just  as  real,  as  was  the  earlier  struggle  for 
bare  existence.  Our  forefathers  a-ssaulted  the  barriers  and 
overcame  the  burdens  which  Nature  itself  had  ;hrown  up 
against  the  march  of  civilization.  Their  children's  children 
now  seek  to  overcome  the  obstacles  and  improve  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  which  bar  their  way  to  a  happier, 
a  healthier,  and  more  abundant  life. 

In  this  struggle  for  better  things  I  would  coimsel  the  selec- 
tion of  wise,  loyal,  and  100- percent  American  leaders:hip. 

To  our  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  determination  I  would  add  a 
good  portion  of  common  sexise.  patience,  tolerance,  and 
understanding. 

I  would  always  bear  in  mind  the  fate  of  the  one  who 
killed  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  rgg. 

The  most  powerful  force  in  this  Nation  today  ts  public 
opinion,  and  there  is  one  characteristic  of  the  American 
people  which  is  outstanding  and  which  shoiild  never  be  over- 
looked in  treating  with  any  public  question.  That  is  good 
sportsmanship,  m  that  the  people  demand  a  fair  and  a 
square  deal,  and  they  will  not  support  any  person  or  any 
movement  that  bears  e-vidence  of  imfaimess  or  taking  undue 
advantage. 

That  is  why  we  condemn  that  corporation  which  pays  Its 
president  a  salary  of  one  hundred  or  two  htindred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  and  thai  works  its  employees  long  hours  at 
starvation  wages. 

Tliat  is  why  we  refuse  to  uphold  the  money  lender  who 
takes  advantage  of  the  misfortune  or  urgent  needs  of  a 
borrower  and  charge^  an  imconscionable  rate  of  Interest. 

That  Is  why  we  must  legislate  against  the  employer  who 
regards  the  worker  as  no  more  than  a  cog  in  the  machine; 
who  forgets  that  from  the  heart  of  him  who  labors  there 
springs  every  motion  of  hope,  love,  and  ambition  known  to 
the  human  spirit. 

That  is  why  one  who  seeks  to  speak  for  those  who  work 
from  day  to  day.  which  high  privilege  I  claim,  can  find  no 
sympathy  for  those  employers  who  would  deny  the  workers 
a  fair  share  in  the  profits  of  their  emp!n:v'mcnt.  and  who 
seek  to  increase  their  own  gain  by  denying  the  worker  a 
safe  and  healthy  place  in  which  to  work,  reasonable  hours 
of  labor,  and  a  living  wage. 

A  wage  in  keeping  with  the  type  of  work,  the  nature  of  the 
business,  the  conditions  of  emploj-ment.  the  cost  of  living, 
the  proper  maintenance  and  education  of  the  family,  the 
need  for  recreation,  and  some  provision  for  that  day  when 
the  worker's  strength  is  gone  and  his  uncertain  step  turns 
toward  the  setting  sun. 

That  employe^  who  forgets  or  refuses  to  recognize  these 
rules  of  the  game  of  life,  these  standards  of  a  fair  and  square 


velojanent  of  new  indtistries. 


those  who  labor,  is  shown  by  a  telegram  which  I  have  just 
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deal,  can  never  hope  to  gain  and  hold  the  support  of  that 
all-powerful  force  known  as  public  opinion. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  labors  from  day  to  day 
must  remember  that  the  divine  command.  "Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  be  done  by"  applies  with  equal  force  to  him. 

"VMiile  there  rest  with  him  definite  human  rights  and  social 
privileges,  he  can  make  no  permanent  progress  if  he  disre- 
gards the  fundamental  rights  of  those  who  have  made  the 
investment  and  provide  the  employment. 

Neither  can  ajiy  good  come  to  any  of  us  through  creating 
and  inflaming  a  spirit  of  class  hatred.  TTiis  Nation  was 
founded  in  order  to  escape  the  harmful  effect  of  class  ar- 
rasred  against  class;  its  future  greatness  will  depend  upon 
our  respecting  the  natural  and  constitutional  rights  of  every 
citizen,  be  he  high  or  low,  great  or  smalL 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  every  man  who  has  made  a  suc- 
cess has  done  so  at  the  expense  of  others. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  every  man  who  has  accumulated 
some  of  this  world's  possessions  is  an  economic  royalist  and 
should  be  shot  at  sunrise. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  ambition,  intelligence,  untiring 
energy,  executive  ability,  and  the  practice  of  thrift  and 
economy  are  no  longer  entitled  to  their  just  rewards. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  through  organization  or  for  human 
or  sentimental  reasons  a  man  gains  any  richt  to  become 
lazy,  inefflcient,  disloyal,  or  to  disregard  his  contracts. 

On  the  contrary,  when  through  organization  and  legisla- 
tion we  compel  the  employer  to  respect  the  human,  the 
economic,  and  the  social  rights  and  needs  of  the  worker,  in 
return  tlie  worker  should  respect  and  protect  the  economic 
and  constitutional  rights  and  needs  of  the  employer. 

To  the  employer  the  worker  owes  a  high  degree  of  loyalty 
and  sjTnpathetic  cooperation.  His  job  is  his  business  and  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  reflected 
In  the  character  of  the  service  he  renders. 

In  return  for  such  loyalty  and  cooperation  a  profitable  busi- 
ness should  pay  a  profitable  wage. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  loyalty  and  active 
support  which  the  railroad  employees  give  to  the  railroad 
management.  It  seems  that  every  man  on  the  road  is  a 
salesman  and  a  booster.  They  help  to  find  business,  to  keep 
business,  to  create  business.  They  try  to  do  8  hours'  work 
for  8  hours'  pay.  And  from  thiis  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
has  come  the  fine  relationship  that  now  exists  between  the 
railroad  employee  and  management. 

We  can  draw  another  ksson  from  the  same  source.  In- 
dustrial disorders  have  practically  ceased  in  railroad  circles, 
and  in  my  judgment  this  condition  has  been  brought  about 
by  two  things — pacing  a  profitable  wage  and  the  arbitra- 
tion of  all  wage  differences  which  arise. 

I  look  to  the  day  when  the  same  condition  will  exist  in 
every  branch  of  industry;  when  the  costly  strike  will  come 
no  more;  when  through  collective  bargaining,  mutual  respect 
and  understanding,  and  a  proper  balance  of  the  human  and 
commercial  impulses,  the  employer  and  the  employee,  either 
in  person  or  through  their  chosen  representatives,  may  draw 
up  their  chairs  and  settle  their  differences  promptly  and 
peacefully;  having  due  n!gard  not  only  for  their  own  re- 
spective rights  and  needs,  but  also  for  the  rights  and  needs 
of  that  greater  multitude,  the  consumer,  who  must  pay  the 
bill  in  the  end. 

There  are  some  who  have  said  they  would  be  master.  But 
if  I  know  the  American  jieople.  they  do  not  want  and  will 
never  submit  to  any  master.  In  our  veins  flows  the  blood  of 
free  men,  inherited  from  idrefathers  who  loved  liberty  better 
than  life,  and  I  can  never  believe  that  either  capital  or 
labor  will  permit  the  oth^r  to  enter  a  servitude  that  is  out 
of  place  in  this  land  of  the  free. 

No;  that  is  not  what  w;  want  or  need.  All  we  must  have 
is  a  mutual  understanding  and  for  big  business  to  recognize 
and  respect  the  rights  and  needs  of  those  who  have  labored 
to  make  it  big. 

If  I  judge  correctly  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people 
today,  they  want  peace. 


They  want  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  they 
insist  that  this  Nation  remain  free  from  the  passions,  the 
prejudices,  and  the  propaganda  so  prevalent  in  foreign  lands. 
They  insist  that  the  profits  be  taken  out  of  war;  that  sordid 
selfishness  and  the  passion  for  personal  gain  shall  never 
again  put  our  boys  in  the  trenches  at  a  dollar  a  day  while  the 
munitions  makers  are  making  millions  out  of  war  profits. 

And  the  American  people  also  want  peace  within  our  own 
shores,  domestic  and  industrial  peace  and  uuderstandmg 
around  our  own  firesides.  They  want  ci\il  strife  to  cease  and 
the  principles  of  mutual  respect,  tolerance,  and  sympathetio 
imderstanding  to  prevail. 

Industrial  disorders  cause  an  enormous  economic  waste. 
They  slow  down  production,  reduce  pay  toUh,  and  increase 
the  burden  of  tlie  consumer.  They  have  been  regarded  as 
necessary  in  the  past,  but  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 
has  given  labor  such  solidarity  and  cohesion  that  it  is  now 
able  to  meet  capital  on  equal  terms. 

Capital,  out  of  respect  for  that  act  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  labor,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  and  appreciation  of 
the  rights  and  protection  which  that  law  affords,  should  now 
both  be  willing  to  adjust  their  affairs  and  settle  their  differ- 
ences promptly,  peacefully,  and  in  keeping  with  the  respective 
rights  of  each  other. 

I  hope  it  can  be  said  that  I  tried  always  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  employee  and  protect  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  employer.  And  that,  in  my  effort  to  be  fair  to  both, 
I  also  tried  to  guard  and  defend  the  interest  of  those  millions 
who  must  buy  the  necessities  of  Life  which  are  produced 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  capital  and  labor. 

We  should  drive  the  aUen  agitator  from  the  ranks  of  labor 
and  free  the  American  worker  from  the  burden  of  alien 
competition. 

Social  unrest  gives  the  alien  agitator  a  fertile  field  in  which 
to  work.  While  in  the  midst  of  a  fight,  we  are  all  tempted 
to  accept  the  assistance  of  anyone  who  offers  help;  but  tJie 
Communist  organizers  have  no  real  interest  in  the  worker's 
permanent  welfare,  and  are  seeking  to  take  advantage  ot 
discontent  and  disorder  in  order  to  promote  their  frightful 
communistic  beliefs. 

They  welcome  economic  dislocation.  They  delight  to  see 
class  arrayed  against  class.  They  fan  the  fires  of  hatred 
between  capital  and  labor.  They  preach  the  doctrine  of 
hate.  They  conceal  their  purpose.  Thej'  despise  American 
ideals.  Tliey  seek  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

We  should  drive  them  out.  Treat  ttiem  with  no  more 
consideration  than  you  would  the  prowler  at  night  who  seeks 
to  destroy  your  home  or  harm  your  family. 

In  this  land  of  freedom.  American  citizens  want  neither 
the  communism  of  Russia  nor  the  fascism  of  Germany,  One 
is  just  as  bad  as  the  other. 

Have  you  investigated  the  condition  of  labor  in  those  two 
countries,  the  two  that  are  in  greatest  contrast  to  democ- 
racy? Both  live  by  force,  and  force  alone.  Both  have 
dictators  as  ruthless  as  an  emperor. 

In  Russia  the  laborer  is  denied  all  personal  gain  and  must 
work  only  for  the  common  good. 

In  Germany  the  laborer  is  in  slavery,  is  denied  the  right 
to  strike,  the  right  to  organize,  the  right  to  bargain,  and 
must  work  as,  when,  and  where  the  ruling  power  dictates. 

Do  you  know  what  communism  is?  It  stands  for  hatred 
of  God  and  aU  forms  of  religion;  the  abolishment  of  mar- 
riage; the  destruction  of  private  property;  the  promotion  of 
class  hatred;  the  denial  of  all  forms  of  representative  or 
democratic  government;  the  abolishment  of  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  trial  by 
jury;  and  the  promotion  of  a  class  or  civil  war  by  force, 
violence,  and  revolution. 

And  what  do  they  promise  you  for  this  destruction?  They 
say  that  neither  you  nor  anybody  else  will  have  anything,  and 
therefore  you  will  then  be  as  good  as  anybody.  In  return 
for  being  on  the  bottom  and  having  everybody  else  down 
there  with  you  they  would  destroy  the  American  sjrstem  of 
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government,  under  which  cur  forefathers 
greatest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  rictest 
where  our  wa«e  earners  are  even  now  th ; 
housed,  the  best  fed.  the  best  clothed.  an< 
and  free  on  the  face  of  the  earth 

When  they  sing  the  song  of  the  Soviet 
let  6.000.000  people  starve  to  death  in 
the  middle  of  that  part  of  Russia  that 
of  Europe.     Why,  if  we  let  just  one 
country  we  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 
tlon  of  Russia  would  move  out  tomorrt)w 
tion  l»rriers  were  let  down. 

Free  American  labor  should  drive  out 
who  would  make  them  like  the  regimen  ed, 
laed.  and  forced  labor  of  Russia  and  Oe  -many. 

I  call  upon  you,  if  you  love  your  home 
right  to  work,  if  you  appreciate  your 
freedom  of  speech,  if  you  enjoy  the 
fear  Ood  and  love  liberty.  I  call  upon 
alien  agitators  who  seek  to  arouse 
where  some  would  destroy  the  greatest 
dvllized  government — the  inalienable 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  is  of  equal  importance  that  we 
aliens  coming  to  our  shores  and  depor ; 
country. 

While  we  struggle  with  the  intricate 
ployment  and  distress  among  our  own  c 
least  4.000,000  foreigners  who  entered 
and  in  utter  disregard  of  our  laws 

They  can  never  secure  American  ci 
came  here  in  violation  of  law.  They 
our  aag  and  have  no  respect  for  our 

"niey  grasp  every  opportunity  for 
benefits  of  our  charitable  impulses,  swel 
hold  jobs  while  loyal  American  atizens 

We  are  living  in  the  age  of  the 
machines  are  invented  to  do  the  wort 
thousands  of  men  and  women.    Withou 
foreign  lands  we  are  going  to  have  our 
jHTjvide  employment  for  those  being 
skill  and  for  the  natural  Increase  of  our 

We  treasure  our  American  citizenship 
ace.    It  is,  and  we  should  keep  it  so. 
defend  it  and  our  democratic  form  of 
enemies. 

Yet  we  keep  open  our  doors  to  foreilm 
erery  race,  class,  amd  creed,  who  joume  f 
in  on  the  great  resources  of  this  Nation 
n^iile  claimmg  the  protection  of  our  law^ 
and  defeat  constitutional  democracy. 

Thus  we  cheapen  and  endanger  the 
cherish  so  highly.    I  believe  the  time 
doors  to  such  immigrants  and  rid  our 
■trables. 

No  longer  should  we  permit  America 
the  people  of  other  lands  or  the  dumping 

Instead  we  should  make  it  and  we 
forefathers  intended,  the  land  of  the  free 
brmve — first,  last,  and  always,  an  Americji 

Mr.  BERNARD.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
last  four  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  Member  of  this 
labor.    Every  Member  who  has  spoken 
out  and  told  us  frankly,  without  mincini : 
friend  of  labor.    Never  before  has  labor 
friends  in  Congress.     I   am  worried 
which  seems  to  have  lost  its  old  friends 
of  whom,  from  both  sides  of  the  House 
country,  have  suddenly  gone  over  to  the 
As  one  who  has  always  spoken  for  the 
I  ought  not  speak  today  for  America's 
trodden  industrialists. 

All  these  friends  of  labor  have  becdne 
and  hour  legislation.    Seme  kind  of 
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islation, but  not  this  legislation.  Nit  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  which  is  before  us  now.  Not  the  bill  218  Members 
acted  to  bring  before  this  House.  What  kind  of  lef?islation 
do  these  new  friends  of  labor  and  of  fair  labor  standards 
want?  They  want  any  kind  of  legislation  guaranteed  not  to 
pass. 

That  is  why  they  point  out  wcaknes.ses  in  the  pre.-^ent  bill 
and  do  nothing  to  strengthen  it.  The  gentleman  from  Texas, 
labor's  friend  and  one  of  the  best  orat^Drs  in  this  House,  is 
against  the  bill.  Why?  Well,  for  one  thing,  because  he 
estimates  that  it  will  aid  only  half  a  million  workers. 

I  have  a  constituent  back  home,  a  good  American  In  spite 
of  his  Italian  accent,  a  worker  who  ha.s  toiled  m  this  country 
for  40  years  and  raised  10  good  American  children.  If  I 
told  this  old  friend.  Tony,  "Tony.  I  voted  against  this  bill 
because  it  only  helps  half  a  million  people,"  I  know  what 
Tony  would  answer. 

He  would  say: 

Mistre  BERN'.utD,  whas.'^a  matter?  Ycu  mt-ana  to  trlla  me  you  not 
vcta  for  dissa  bU  becau.se  It  Joosta  help  half  una  million  pjeepla? 
Wliassa  matter  you  no  fixum  up  .s<:)  help  Ave  milliona — ten  mil- 
liona — peepla'  If  you  no  can  Sjcum  up.  aUa  t.etter  to  help 
halfuna  rcilliona  peepla  than  netting.  If  you  can  help  one  peepla. 
is  pully  ijockI.  MJstre  Bernard,  I  no  understand  thata  kind 
business 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  KjilerI  agrees  with 
Tony.  He  said  that  any  bill  is  betf^r  than  no  bill.  I  agree 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Keller,  and  my  fr;fnd  Tony. 

But  thsre  are  some  friends  of  labor  who  seem  to  think 
that  no  bill  is  better  than  the  best  bill.  This  morning's  New 
York  Times  describes  their  position  like  this: 

Republican  and  Democratic  opponents  of  any  Federal  legislation 
of  this  nature  view  the  situation  -.vith  con.-^'.derablp  ■^atlsfactlm. 
bellovms  that  they  can  throw  'heir  strength  to  variou.s  eroupa 
amoni;  the  bill's  supporters  In  such  a  manner  as  to  produco  a 
large  «jroup  cf  dissidents  who  will  linally  ccmbine  with  them  to 
recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the  President's  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  its  passage,  thi.s  bill  has  already  gone  over 
from  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  to  the  :>pecial  session. 
We  have  already  dolayed  too  long.  Havin^:  just  freed  it 
from  the  smothering  embrace  of  cne  committee,  are  we  going 
to  send  :t  to  its  death  in  the  arm.s  of  the  committee  that 
mothered  it?  Senate  2475  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  But  it  is  the 
best  bill  we  have  got.  Let  all  true  friends  of  labor  get 
together  and  pass  it — now!     [ Applause.  1 

Mr.  UiNHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  five  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  riU  right-thinkmg  people  are  interested  in 
proper  wages  and  proper  hours  of  work  for  those  who  toil; 
but.  in  my  judgment,  the  measure  as  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  the  one  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  finally  be 
called  Uf)on  to  vote,  is  a  step  away  from  any  assurance  of 
permanent  security  in  that  regard. 

My  principal  objection  to  that  proposal  is  that  I  believe  it 
to  be  decidedly  and  dinstinctly  un-American.  It  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  over  labor  and  over 
industry,  the  identity  of  the  dictator  yet  imknown  and  undis- 
closed. Dictatorships  may  arise  in  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  year, 
but  democracies  come  through  long  periods  of  time  in  growth 
and  development,  attended  by  suffering,  tunnoil,  and  hard- 
ship, and  sometimes  even  by  battle  and  bloodshed.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  our  country.  It  did  not  come  to  us 
through  the  inspiration  or  the  impulse  of  a  moment.  It  was 
a  heritage  of  the  ages  and  represented  the  struggle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  throughout  many  centuries  to  get  for 
themselves  the  privileges  that  were  rightfully  theirs. 

Though  George  Washington  did  not  give  expression  to  the 
proverbiiil  phrase,  "Government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people."  he  sponsored  the  principle  that  made 
that  phrase  possible. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  in  my  judgment,  this  dictatorship  proposal 
of  the  committee  is  an  effort  to  start  in  our  country  some  of 
the  things  that  are  In  vogue  in  certain  countries  across  the 
sea.  Free  peoples  seldom  lose  their  liberty  on  the  battlefield, 
but  frequently  they  sacrifice  and  surrender  it  through  lack  of 
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vigilance  In  times  of  peace.  With  all  these  spurious  govern- 
mental isms  from  abroad  be  ng  preached  in  this  cpuntry,  I 
think  the  American  people  sliould  be  notified  that  oVer  there 
among  those  who  live  under  such  regimes  90  percent  of  the 
people  would  come  to  our  she  res  if  they  could  possibly  find  a 
way  to  do  so,  in  order  that  they  might  live  under  the  free 
Government  of  America  and  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

This  bdl  proposes  a  step  in  the  direction  of  autocracy  and 
bureaucracy,  which  was  the  Initial  step  in  depriving  the 
people  of  some  of  those  coim tries  abroad  of  the  liberties 
which  were  rightfully  theirs. 

Let  us  not  laimch  upon  ttiis  dangerous  policy.  In  those 
very  lands  tliey  who  labor  liave  been  reduced  to  serfdom 
and  to  slavery,  and  they  live  :n  a  state  of  abject  fear,  denied 
even  the  right  of  freedom  of  .speech. 

What  would  happen  in  those  countries  if  the  present  dic- 
tators should  pass  from  the  scene?  You  do  not  know  and 
I  do  not  know,  because  those  governments  and  those  policies 
are  ephemeral.  They  cannot  endure  through  the  ages  as 
the  principles  of  our  Govern.nent  have  endured.  When  we 
built  we  built  for  permanence  and  we  established  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  upon  tho»e  rights  of  the  people  which 
must  endure  through  all  the  ages  if  government  itself  is  to 
endure.  * 

[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  In  that  re;?ard.  let  me  bring  this  to  your 
attention.  James  Russell  Lo\?ell  was  a  great  American  poet, 
but  in  addition  he  was  a  statesman  of  no  mean  ability.  In 
the  early  days  of  our  goverrmiental  history  on  a  visit  to 
Prance  he  met  Francois  Guiiiot,  the  distinguished  historian, 
who  had  served  as  Prime  M:nister.  This  great  Frenchman 
asked  htm  how  long  the  American  Republic  would  endure, 
and  James  Russell  Lowell  answered  wisely.  "As  long  as  the 
principles  of  its  founders  remain  dominant  In  the  hearts  of 
its  people"  [applause];  and  that,  my  friends,  Is  true.  Let 
us  also  be  true  to  those  age-old  hard-won  principles  which 
those  foimders  gave  us,  and  nDt  turn  this  coimtry  of  ours  into 
a  totalitarian  state  based  upon  the  combined  principles  of 
fascism,  nazi-ism,  and  communism.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  felLl 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bern- 
ard] stated  that  labor  had  many  friends  in  the  House,  per- 
haps meaning  that  some  of  those  who  professed  to  be  its 
friends  were  not  friends  of  labor. 

Mr.  BERNARD.    I  meant  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Granting  to  aH  Members  of  the  House 
the  same  honesty  and  sincerity  which  the  gentleman  claims 
for  himself,  It  may  be  true  that  some  of  those  who  in  their 
own  wisdom  and,  may  I  say,  egotism  think  they  alone  are 
friends  of  labor,  axe  not  doing  as  much  for  labor  as  they 
think  they  are.  Neither  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  nor 
any  group  has  the  right  to  claim  to  be  the  only  friends  of 
labor  in  this  body. 

I  recall  very  distinctly  thai,  last  spring  when  John  L.  Lewis 
and  his  C.  I.  O.  had  drive;i  hundreds  of  men  from  their 
work  in  Michigan,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  TMr. 
Bernard]  was  up  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  talking 
about  striking  and  closing  mines. 

Mr.  BERNARD.    Mr.  Chairman,  wtll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     No;  I  decline  to  yield  now. 

I  have  been  wondering  how  much,  if  anything,  the  gentle- 
man received  at  that  time  a;;  an  organizer, 

Mr.  KVALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
the  gentleman  who  is  addre;>sing  the  Chair  is  addressing  his 
remarks  to  my  colleague  and  is  acting  in  a  manner  unbecom- 
ing his  office. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  replying,  if  the  Chair  please,  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mizmesota   LMr. 


Bernard]   that  those  who  professed  to  be  friends  of  labor 
were  not  and  who  directed  his  remark  to  me. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  will  proceed  in  order. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Vho  are  Uie  friends  of  labor,  those  who 
go   about   closing   the   places   where   jobs   are   given,   those 
who  organize  and  drive   men  from  their  work,  or  the  men 
who  keep  the  factories  open,  who  meet  the  pay  rolls,  and  who 
provide  the  jobs?    Who  are  the  true  friends  of  labor? 
Mr.  BERNAPJ3.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    No:  I  do  not  yield. 

Comparisons  are  odious;  none  will  be  made.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  last  January  and  February — yes,  on  through 
into  March  and  April — when,  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  some 
of  us  were  doing  battle  for  the  right  of  the  worker  to  his  job, 
were  fighting  for  the  worker's  right  to  employment,  to  retain 
the  job  he  had  held  perhaps  for  years,  for  the  pri\llege  of 
earning  his  own  food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  were  opposing 
the  riots,  the  civil  strife  brought  to  our  cities  and  our  Stato 
by  the  C.  I.  O.  and  its  supporters,  others  were  supporting  that 
organi2atlon  at  the  very  time  it  was  driving  the  laboring  man 
from  his  job,  demanding  that  he  sign  on  the  dotted  line,  pay 
tribute  to  its  leaders,  in  order  that  he  might  retain  his  job. 

No  one  can  camouflage  the  issue:  no  one  who  does  not  see 
through  their  hypocrisy;  no  one  is  longer  deceived  as  to  their 
real  purpose,  which  was  to  subject  labor  to  the  yoke  imposed 
by  them  to  levy  tribute  upon  the  honest  toiler. 

When  the  attack  was  made  on  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  when  the  N.  L.  R.  B.,  the  Senate  Cinl  Liberties 
Committee,  John  L.  Lewis,  and  the  C.  I.  O.  were  wrecking 
tliat  organization,  long  the  safeguard  of  American  labor, 
where  were  these  men  who  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  pose 
as  the  friends  of  labor?  Were  they  in  the  ranks  fighting  the 
battle  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  or  were  they  in  the  camp  of  the 
C.  I.  O.?  The  records  of  the  House  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Get  this  issue  of  friendship  for  labor  on  a  practical  basis. 
How  many  jobs  were  ever  created  by  those  fellows  who  are 
organizing  the  workers?  How  many  dollars  did  any  one  of 
those  organizers  or  those  who  are  spokesmen  in  this  House 
for  labor  ever  give  to  workers?  How  many  jobs  did  they 
ever  give?  How  many  dollars  did  they  ever  add  to  a 
pay  roll? 

After  all,  you  cannot  eat  those  free  speeches,  those  elo- 
quent pleas  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  the  underpaid; 
those  denunciations  of  employers.  The  only  things  you  can 
eat  are  the  groceries,  the  meat,  the  flour,  and  the  bread  the 
workers  purchase  with  the  money  paid  them  by  the  men 
these  spokesmen  day  after  day  condemn. 

Workers  Eire  alive  today  because  of  the  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter — all  of  which  they  earned — which  they  have  been 
enabled  to  purchase  through  the  employment  given  them  by 
the  men  you  would  crucify.  And  when  you  have  crucified 
these  employers,  what  have  you  left? 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  workers  are  adequately  paid, 
for  of  course  they  are  not.  But  it  is  an  argument  that,  until 
a  better  way  which  is  practical  is  found,  we  should  not  de- 
stroy what  we  have,  even  though  what  we  have  be  unsatis- 
factory or  Insufficient. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    No;  I  do  not  yield. 

Last  spring  in  Michigan,  after  they  had  closed  the  fac- 
tories and  had  driven  the  workers  from  their  jobs,  they 
thought  they  had  control  of  our  State. 

Their  candidate  for  mayor  of  Detroit  announced: 

Labor  must  seize  the  reins  of  government  In  Detroit  and  every 
other  American  city. 

He  failed  in  that  move. 

And  the  people  of  Monroe,  who  courageously  fought  and 
won  the  battle  against  the  C.  I.  O.,  who  decided  and  insisted 
that  99  C.  I.  O.  workers  should  not  deprive  1.159  mill  em- 
ployees who  desired  to  work  of  their  jobs,  within  a  month 
repudiated  the  C.  I.  O.'s  candidate  for  mayor  and  returned 
Mayor  Knaggs  to  ofiBce  by  a  vote  of  5  to  1. 

But  the  battle  continues. 


II 
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When  a  national  magazine  gave 
authority  for  the  statement,  shortly  after 
Philippme  Islands  to  become  a  candid; 
Michigan,  that  President  Roosevelt  said 


December  16 


Murphy  as  the 
his  return  from  the 
te  for  Governor  of 


]«  In  thB  Detroit  area. 


following  Murphy's 


If  communlan  breaks  in  America,  it  will 
when  It  wUl  first  manifest  Itxelf — 

many  were  surprised. 

When.  on  the  last  day  of  December 
election.  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  C.  L  0.,_^th  armed  Invaders, 
struck  the  plants  of  General  Motors  in  Flint,  drove  thousands 
of  workers  from  their  Jobs,  closed  the  plints.  fortified  them- 
seh'es.  and.  by  Murphy's  use  of  Michigan's  National  Guard, 
held  possession  for  44  days,  at  a  loss  ia  wages  to  General 
Motors  employees  throughout  the  area  jf  $44,000,000.  inde- 
pendent workers  and  citizens  generallr  began  to  wonder 
whether  these  armed  forces  were  carryi  ig  out  the  orders  of 
"red"  Moscow,  and  how  It  was  that  the  :  »resident.  if  Murphy 
quoted  him  correctly,  had  obtained  his  ir  formation  about  the 
coming  of  communism. 

Still  later  and  after  Governor  Mur]>hy  had  shown  his 
friendship  for.  and  his  support  of.  these  armed  Communists, 
they  took  over  and  held  possession  foi  a  day  of  Lansing. 
Michigan's  capital. 

Of  this  and  the  Communists'  prior    ictivities.    Governor 

Murphy  said: 

Communlsta  deliberately  eseated  disorder!  In  the  Lansing  labor 
holiday,  the  Consumers'  Power  Co.  strike,  aod  tn  some  phases  of 
the  sit  downs.  They  not  only  sought  dlsaders  but  they  sought 
bloodshed.  They  wanted  bloodshed,  and  ttey  sought  to  draw  us 
Into  s  fight. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  ttroughout  the  strike 
and  down  to  the  present  time,  the  Goven  or  has  assisted  these 
Communists  in  their  attempt  to  take  ove  r  Michigan. 

His  latest  move  is  to  appoint  a  C.  L  D.  organizer  and  an 
oflBcer  of  the  U.  A.  W.  A.,  a  man  who  ra:  i  as  C.  I.  O.'s  candi- 
date for  councilman  of  Detroit.  Richard  T.  Prankensteen,  as 
a  member  of  the  State  welfare  board. 

Prankensteen  said,  according  to  the  looming  paper,  they 
had  $500,000  in  the  treasury — to  do  what?  To  compel  the 
workers  of  Pord  to  imn  the  C.  I.  O.  aiid  to  pay  tribute  to 
Lewis.  [Applause.]  Yes.  you  applaud,  and  I  should  think 
you  would,  if  you  believe  in  giving  Le^ris  the  right  to  levy 
tribute.  They  are  forcing  workers  to  itay  for  the  right  to 
work  in  America. 

Is  the  Governor  and  the  C.  I.  O.  gettiiig  ready  for  another 
strike  in  Michigan?  They  did  their  sliare  toward  putting 
the  motor  industry  on  the  rocks  last  spifng. 

Does  the  Governor  intend  to  assist  the  C.  I.  O.  in  closing 
Ford  and.  if  they  will  not  sign  a  ne^  contract, 
Motors  and  Chrysler? 

And  did  he  appoint  Prankensteen  to  the  welfare  board  so 
that  the  public  treasury  would  be  avail  ible  for  the  support 
of  the  strikers?  Does  Governor  Murphj  mean  that  the  tax- 
payers of  Michigan  and  those  who  wai^t  to  work  are  to  be 
compeUed,  during  the  coming  winter.  U.  support  in  idleness 
U.  A.  W.  A.  workers  who  wUl  not  woijk,  who  will  not  let 
others  work? 

You  may  remanber  that  when  the  list  relief  appropria- 
tion was  made  by  Congress,   Congressman   MicHorrR   in- 


the  Appropriations 
was  to  be  available 


quired  of  Buchanan,  then  chairman  of 

Committee,  whether  that  relief  money 

for  the  support  of  strikers,  and  Buch^jnan  replied  that  it 

was  not. 

However.  Governor  Murphy  apparent!^  has  overruled  that 
statement  and  be  Intends  to  finance  Lewis'  strikes  by  the 
use  of  welfare  funds  distributed  with  Pj  ankensteen's  help — 
something  you  should  think  about.     [Apt^use.] 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  labor  situation  that  I  have  not 
heard  discussed  on  the  floor. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  vist  number  of  small 
Industrial  plants  and  business  enterpfises  which  aopkiy 
many  persons  at  a  relafeiyely  low  wage. 

If  this  bill  be  enactpd  with  a  miT^hnijm  wage  of  40  cents 
and  maTtminn  hours  of  40  per  week,  we  an  Imow  that  U  wUl 
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be  but  a  short  time  before  a  strenuous  drive  will  be  made 
to  Increas*;  the  minimum  wu^e  and  lower  the  maximum- 
hour  limit.  Nor  does  anyone  doubt  that  such  drive  will,  in 
a  measure  at  least,  be  successful  in  seme,  if  not  in  all, 
industries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  railroad  com- 
panies, many  large  corporations,  including  some  few  of  the 
larger  indiLstrial  plants,  a  far  greater  number  of  the  smaller 
pilants,  carry  on  the  pay  roll  old  employees  at  a  reduced 
wage  who  are  unable  either  because  of  age  or  some  other 
physical  h;indicap  to  return  a  full  mea.5ure  of  value  for  even 
the  low  w:.ge  paid  them. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  throughout 
the  country  who  are  employed,  some  at  full  time,  some  at 
odd  hours,  at  less  than  40  cents  per  hour,  performing  tajsks. 
doing  worlc.  which  :s  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  which 
is  given  to  them,  either  because  they  have  served  as  workers 
aver  a  long  period  of  time  or  because  the  employer  desires 
to  assist  tliem  personally. 

Perhaps  all  here  can  recall  some  such  instance  in  hia 
own  experience  or  among  his  own  acquaintances. 

If  we  establish  a  minLmum  wage  and  make  it.  as  In  the 
end  it  will  be  made,  applicable  to  all  workers,  this  multitude, 
made  up  in  large  part  of  those  who  have  passed  their  prime, 
of  the  aged,  of  the  physically  unfit,  will  be  throwTi  out  of 
employment;  they  will  be  forced  into  Idleness;  they  wiU  be 
forced  onto  the  relief  roHs  or  the  pension  rolls,  and  the 
workers,  as  a  class,  wiU  be  required  to  support  them,  for 
they  will  by  law  be  deprived  of  all  cppwrtunity  to  assist 
themselve:!. 

I  can  understand  why  John  L.  Lewis  would  like  to  see  this 
bin  enact(?d  into  law.  If  it  becomes  a  law.  he  wiU  at  once 
begin  to  organize  the  group  of  workers  referred  to  above. 
If  the  law  provides  for  a  minimum  wage  cf  40  cents  per 
hour,  industry,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  will  be 
forced  to  discharge  the  incompetent,  the  nonproductive, 
and  to  distribute  the  work  among  those  who  can  turn  out 
the  goods 

This  wliolesale  discharging  of  those  who  have  passed  mid- 
die  age,  of  those  who,  for  any  reason,  are  incompetent  or 
nonproductive  on  a  40  cents  per  hour  basis,  will  throw  open 
Wide  the  door  of  opportumty  for  Lewis  and  his  organizers. 
They  will  be  permitted  to  prey  upon  these  defenseless  and 
fearful  W3rkers. 

In  viev!  of  the  experience  cf  the  past  few  months,  we  know 
what  will  happen.  Immediately  Lewis'  organizers  will  enter 
this  field.  He  will  induce  those  who  are  about  to  lose  their 
jobs  to  pfiy  an  initiation  fee.  to  pay  monthly  dues,  or,  if  this 
cannot  bc'  done,  he  will  take  them  into  membership  without 
the  pajTnent  of  dues.  Then  when  industry  cannot  longer 
employ  tiiem  because  it  must  pay  at  least  40  cents  per  hour, 
and  when  they  are  discharged  his  ncwly  organized  union 
will  file  a  complaint  with  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  charging  that  these 
employees  were  discharged  because  of  their  union  activities, 
because  of  their  union  membership,  and  the  small  employer 
vnll  be  subjected  to  the  same  methods  of  persecution  which 
have  been  used  in  the  larger  industries. 

In  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  throughout  the  Nation 
where  mdustry  is  unable  to  pay  40  cents  an  hour  and  is 
forced  to  discharge  some  of  its  employees  you  will  have  these 
complaints  by  the  C.  L  O.  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  and  the  effect 
upon  business  will  be  ruinous. 

The  small  businessman  cannot  meet  the  heavy  expense  of 
defending  himself,  as  Pord  and  Weirton  and  the  large  cor- 
porations have  been  able  up  to  this  tune  to  do. 

Anticipate  the  working  of  this  law  and  judge  for  yourself 
how  it  will  affect  the  Industrie  in  your  home  community. 
If  you  do  this  you  will  refuse  to  sacrifice  your  workers,  your 
local  industries,  upon  the  altar  of  Lewis'  ambition.  You 
Will  vote  to  recommit  this  hill.     [Applause.! 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

"Hie  pro  forma  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WCXDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
four  words. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  am  replying,  if  the  Chair  please,  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota   CMr. 


Mayor  Knaggs  to  ofBce  by  a  vote  of  5  to  1. 
But  the  battle  continues. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for  the  Green  amendment  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  ourselves  ciut  of  an  entanglement.  The 
Green  amendment  provided  ior  a  40 -cent  minimum  wage 
and  a  40-hour  maximum  week.  The  Senate  bill,  as  reported 
out  by  the  House  committee,  provided  a  40-,jent  maximum 
wage  and  a  40 -hour  minimum  week. 

I  did  tills  with  the  hope  that  the  bill  might  be  referred  to 
the  conferees  and  the  cMiferees  would  then  not  be  disturbed 
by  any  restrictions  whatever,  but  could  bring  in  a  bill  that 
would  provide  either  a  30-cenl.  minimum  wage  or  a  40-cent 
or  50-cent  minimum  wage  or  a  10-cent  minimum  wage,  and 
a  40-,  or  44-,  or  45-,  or  a  50-hour  week,  whichever  they  may 
choose.    But  the  Green  amendment  was  defeated. 

Now,  the  bni  as  reported  by  the  committee  is  before  you. 
and  I  have  noted  that  the  same  tactics  are  l)eing  employed 
now  that  were  employed  by  some  of  the  Southern  Members 
on  the  Green  amendment.  Tfcey  deliberately  came  down  the 
aisle  and  voted  for  that  amendment  because  they  thought  if 
that  amendment  were  passed  they  would  stand  a  better 
show  of  defeating  it  in  the  House.    Iliey  told  me  this. 

Now,  you  have  before  you  the  Norton  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill,  which  was  reported  out  of  the  committee  and 
the  Lamneck  substitute  for  tliat  amendment.  Of  course,  if 
this  substitute  passes,  the  bill  is  destroyed. 

Let  us  be  fair  and  not  engagi  in  so  much  disgraceful  dema- 
gogy. There  are  three  ways  to  defeat  legislation.  One  is  to 
honestly  vote  against  it.  Another  is  to  get  in  such  amend- 
ments ao  will  make  the  bill  so  drastic  that  they  know  it  will 
not  pass  or  get  In  such  damaging  amendments  as  will  emas- 
culate thvj  bill,  so  that  any  man  or  woman  would  be  ashamed 
to  vote  for  It. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  the  workers  of  this  Nation.  Talk 
about  dictatorship.  The  genJeman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ian- 
ham]  knows  as  well  as  I  do  tliat  every  dictatorship  that  has 
been  established  since  the  "VV  orld  War  was  not  established 
because  of  the  establishment  in  those  countries  of  boards  or 
departments,  but  every  dictatorship  has  been  brought  about 
by  misery  and  suffering  and  despair  among  the  people  of 
those  nations.  [  Applause.  1  If  you  want  to  kill  this  bill 
then  vote  against  it  and  be  honest  enough  to  let  your  con- 
stituents know  your  true  position,  and  be  honest  enough 
then,  if  you  want  to  help  pn-vent  a  dictatorship  to  vote  for 
the  passage  of  a  wage  and  hcur  bill  giving  the  workers  suffi- 
cient buying  power,  to  keep  lK)dy  and  soul  together,  so  they 
will  be  more  contented.  That  is  the  only  way  you  are  going 
to  prevent  a  dictatorship. 

Iliis  bill  does  not  suit  me,  and  I  resent  the  disgraceful  and 
ungentlemanly  statements  made  upon  this  floor  by  a  num- 
ber of  Members  referring  to  this  bill  as  an  illegitimate  piece 
of  legislation.  This  is  an  ins^ilt  to  the  Labor  Committee  and 
a  reflection  upon  the  character  of  the  proponents  of  this 
bill.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  character  of  the  immortal 
Billy  Connery. 

It  is  not  the  gentlemanly  way  to  defeat  legislation.  [Ap- 
plause.! 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  pro<:eed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAMNECK.    I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairmar,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment.  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
the  membership  of  the  House,  and  particularly  the  com- 
mittee, the  plight  that  exists  in  reference  to  the  oil  field  and 
refinery  workers  In  my  congressional  district.  A  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  are  engaged  in  the  refining,  drilling, 
or  production  of  oil  at  a  minimum  wage  far  in  excess  of 
what  is  proposed  by  this  bill,  working  on  a  36-hour  basis. 
The  International  Oil  Workers  Union,  headed  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Premming,  a  very  prominent  and  capable  union  executive, 
has  presented  certain  very  serious  objections  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  gentleman  from  C^lahoma  [Mr.  BorkwI 
will  propose  an  amendment  at  the  proper  time  which  I  hope 
ttie  committee  may  accept.    Mr.  Premming  and  his  organi- 


zation is  affiliated  with  the  C.  I.  O.    Mr.  Fremming  says  in 
reference  to  this  bill: 

The  propcserl  wage  and  hour  bill  provides  for  a  40-hour  marl- 
mum  workweek  and  a  40-cent  rn'rilmum  hourly  rate  If  this 
becomes  tbe  lav  of  the  land  without  suitable  am.endment  applying 
particularly  to  the  pctro:c\im  Ir.dustiT,  It  will  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose that  the  act  Intends  to  accomplish;  that  Is.  added  employ- 
ment. This  act  wou^d  reduce  the  employment  load  In  the  petro- 
leum Industry  approximately  18  percent,  because  the  Industry 
would  take  advantage  of  the  specific  fact  that  they  have  gone 
from  36  hours'  employment  as  a  standard  week  to  40  hours  by 
direction  of  the  Canpress  of  the  United  States. 

While  It  iB  true  that  certain  coUectlve  bargaining  agreements 
exist  within  the  mdtistry  establishing  36  hours  as  a  maximum, 
workweek  these  ccxnpanies  would  be  faced  with  an  unfair  competi- 
tive relation  with  other  oil  companies  11  they  attempted  to  main- 
tain, hy  virtue  of  collective  bargaining.  36  hotirs  as  against  a 
40-hGur  week  that  would  become  elTcjctive  with  the  adoption  of  the 
bill  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  because  of  this  special  situation  applying  to  the  great  p>etro- 
icum  industry  that  t^e  atUachcd  amendment  is  proposed  All 
Congressmen  coming  from  oil-producing  and  refining  centers.  Fuch 
as  the  great  refineries  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  New  Jersey.  r*eEn- 
sylvania,  Gulf  coast.  Great  Lakes,  and  Pacific  coast,  would  be  • 
party  to  increasing  tiie  hours  of  employment  of  their  constituents 
4  hours  per  v.eek  if  they  voted  for  the  bill  without  the  proposed 
amendment  applying  to  the  petroleum  industry. 

The  36-hour  workweek  in  the  petroleum  industry  is  an  accepted 
principle,  and  surely  the  great  arm  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  going  to  be  used  to  disturb  this  equitable  principle  which  Is 
now  operating  favorably,  both  to  the  employee  and  to  the  em- 
ployer. 

It  is  because  of  the  tinlqne  situation  as  it  affects  the  petroleum 
Indtistry  where  we  have  weekly  hours  of  employment  less  than, 
the  bill  provides  that  we  urge  this  special  amendment  to  safeguard 
thi."!  forward-looking  program  established  in  1933. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  the  foregoing  in  order  that 
the  amendment  which  will  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Boren  at 
the  request  of  this  organization,  which  represents  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  oil  and  refinery  workers  throughout  the 
United  States  may  be  understood  in  advance,  and  that  the 
v-ast  organization  may  be  understood. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Cnairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  The  first  mistake  I  desire  to  correct  is  this: 
The  statement  has  been  made  here  many  tinies  that  we  are 
trying  "to  fix  wages."  The  fact  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
transfix  the  poverty  of  this  country,  to  sti-ike  it  down,  to 
banish  it,  and  give  decent  living  conditions  to  the  men  and 
women  who  are  now  denied  them.  That  is  the  main  object 
of  this  bill  we  are  talking  about.  I  do  not  blame  any  man 
for  belonging  to  a  wrecking  crew,  but  we  ought  to  remember 
that  a  very  smah  number  of  men  can  tear  down  in  a  few 
days  what  it  takes  a  himdred  men  a  year  to  build.  That 
ouglit  to  be  one  of  the  considerations  for  the  Members  of 
this  body.  I  respect  the  man  who,  like  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  McReynolds],  stands  up  and  says  frankly  that 
he  is  against  all  wage  and  hour  legislation.  I  do  not 
blame  him  if  he  feels  that  way  about  it.  But  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  some  of  our  friends,  as  my  friend  from  Minne- 
sota suggests,  are  tremendous  friends  of  labor,  but  who 
want  to  deny  any  opportunity  to  labor.  I  suggest  to  my 
friend  away  down  in  Georgia  who  spoke  a  few  moments  ago, 
telling  of  the  conditions  of  poverty  existing  in  his  State,  that 
Georgia  has  been  a  State  in  charge  of  its  own  business  and 
its  own  laws  for  150  years.  If  Georgia  ha:;  not  done  away 
with  conditions  of  poverty  in  150  years,  in  the  name  of  God, 
how  long  is  it  going  to  take  Georgia  to  do  away  with  these 
disgraceful  conditions?  Then  there  are  other  States  of 
which  that  is  also  true — all  of  them,  in  fact,  except  for  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  States.  How  long  is  it  going 
to  take  any  State  to  do  away  with  conditions  of  poverty? 
•nie  answer  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear  to  any  man  who 
thinks  this  over,  and  that  Is  that  no  State  alone  can  do  it; 
that  industry  is  national,  and  must  be  dealt  with  nation- 
ally. Only  the  Nation  can  deal  successfully  with  this  ques- 
tion. You  cannot  get  away  from  that  fact.  You  will  never 
do  away  with  poverty  in  the  different  States  by  State  gov- 
ernment; it  cannot  be  done.  The  Nation  alone  can  and 
must  do  It. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    How  about  Illinois? 
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1ST.  KELLER.    It  is  in  the  same  class 
other  day  that  there  is  not  a  man 
this  floor  in  whose  district  there  are  not 
IncliKiing  my  own  and  yours  and  that 
here,  and  instead  of  objecting  to  this 
helping  us  pass  it. 

Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 

Mr.  KELLER.    Referring  to  my  frienjl 
I^UTHAM,  who  suggested  powerfully  and 
are  better  off  than  the  people  of  Europe, 
to  let  well  enough  alone,  he  might  just  as 
we  are  better  off  than  the  people  of  Chi^ 
that  alone.    That  is  not  the  question.    1  "be 
we  as  well  off  as  we  pught  to  be,  and  as  w*  >n 
No  other  question  is  worthy  of  considerat  on 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    Chairman,    4ill 
yieW? 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    To  continue  the 
pressed  relative  to  the  argument  of 
'Texas,  there  is  no  vestige  of  a 
legislation  to  help  labor  when  we  ask  the 
plDjree,  and  the  consumer  to  come 
their  differences  and  logically  raise 
there?     I  feel  that  such  a  plan  is  the 
finest  principles  of  a  true  democracy. 

Mr.  KELLER.    The  gentleman  from 
ttrely  right.    Oh,  any  thought  of 
sense.    Any  man  who  has  thought  aboiit 
true. 

[Here  the  gavel  feUl 

Mr.  GIPPORD.    Bdr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  listened  to  t^ 
expressing  generalization  of  viewpoint, 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  other,  and 
most  equal  In  intensity.    If  that  refiectec 
Itself,  the  result  of  our  deliberations  is 

But  I  rose  at  this  moment  to 
leader  of  the  majority.    He  referred  to 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.    How 
He  had  even  contemplated  the  repeal  ( 
though  he  was  largely  responsible  for 
win  express  the  present  sltiiatlon  better. 
of  the  Board  or  Administrator  provided 
possible  action  may,  indeed,  prove  tragic 

It  was  a  sparsely  settled  country  and 
the  Scotchman,  "How  can  you  ever  get 
said,  "We  cant.   We  Just  dee  a  natural 

I  have  been  favoring  a  proper  wage 
textile  industry  wanted  me  to  do  so — both 
the  emptoyee.    This  morning,  after  thet' 
tk)n.  I  am  requested  by  the  textile 
vote  against  the  t>ill  which  will  be  before 
been  willing  to  cast  aside  my  own 
dlclal  feelings  and  do  everything  I  could 
in  its  extremity.    T^e  two  great  labor 
divided.   So  what  can  I  do  for  them?    It 
textile  industry  of  the  North,  rather  thai  i 
to  be  provided  under  this  bill  and  the 
must  inflict  upon  them,  evidently  prefer 
death."    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

The  pro  forma  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

PASS    THS   WACX    AXO    HOT7S    flU. 

Mr.  ELLENBOOEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  1 
the  last  word.    I  was  unable  to  obtain 
wage  and  hour  bill  during  the  general 
this  opportunity  to  show  the  need  for  the 

M^.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  been  siid 
sity  for  establishing  a  ceiling  of  hours 
particular  industry  may  not  go.  and  for 
torn  of  wages  below  which  it  may  not 
pointed  out  during  the  debate  on  this  biu 
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is  to  do  both,  in  order  to  abolish  excessively  long  hours  and 
to  increase  the  standard  of  living  of  the  lowest -paid  workers 
in  the  United  States. 

TECHNOLOGICAL    trNTMFLOTMrNT 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  another 
(juestion.  I  would  Like  to  call  their  attention  to  another 
problem.  That  is  the  question  of  technological  unemploy- 
ment. What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  For  instance,  I 
am  reliably  informed  that  in  the  steel  industry  in  the  next 
3  years  Improved  machinery  and  improved  plant  facilities 
will  probably  displace  between  100,000  and  125,000  workers. 
In  the  coal  industry  installation  of  new  or  improved  ma- 
chinery will  probably  displace  some  200.000  or  250,000  work- 
ers in  the  next  10  years.  The  same  thing  is  going  on  in 
every  other  industry. 

14AW-HOT7K    PRODTTC"!  IVU  t     HAS    BEEN    rN-CEE.«.SED    BT     20    PSKCTNT 

Man-hour  productivity  today  is  20  percent  greater  than 
it  was  in  1929.  If  we  want  to  go  back  to  the  level  of  em- 
ployment and  unemplo5Tnent  that  prevailed  In  1929,  we 
would  have  to  produce  20  percent  mere  goods  and  give  20 
percent  more  services  than  we  did  last  spring. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  that  problem?  How  are 
we  goin<?  to  meet  the  steady  advance  of  science,  the  steady 
improvement  of  machinery,  and  the  resultant  technological 
displacement  of  workers?  Remember  that  evrry  time  new 
machinery  is  installed,  every  time  a  new  plant  is  put  into 
oi)eration,  men  and  women  are  thrown  out  of  emplojinent. 

I  am  in  favor  of  progress.  I  am  in  favor  of  new  machines. 
I  am  in  favor  of  new  plants,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  throw- 
ing these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  on  the 
scrap  heap.  We  must  go  forward,  but  we  should  not  go 
forward  by  jeopardizing  the  economic  existence  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  industrial  workers  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren who  are  dependent  upon  them  for  support. 

THI    WACS    AWD    HOUR    BILL    IS    TITE    T^LmON    POE    TECHNOLOGICAL 

CTTEMPLOTMENT 

The  only  solution  to  this  problem  that  I  know  of  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  which  will 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  productivity  caused  by  the  in- 
stallation of  new  machinery  or  the  construction  of  new 
plants.  The  best  way  to  achieve  increased  purchasing  power 
is  by  increasing  the  wages  of  the  lowest-paid  workers  and 
by  decreasing  the  hours  of  thos^  working  men  and  women 
who  are  forced  to  work  excessive  hours.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  wage  and  hour  bill  proposes  to  do. 

AN   INCHIASE   EV   THB    FTJRCH.4STXG    POWER    BY    1  0    PTRCnTT    WOT7LO    MEAN 

OPEaATION    OF    INDt-STEY    AT    FTTLL    CAPACITT 

It  has  been  said  by  leading  economists  that  if  we  could 
raise  the  purchasing  power  of  ihe  underprivileged  one-third 
of  our  population,  we  would  obtain  such  an  increase  in  cur 
purchasing  power  that  it  would  enable  the  operation  of  all 
of  our  factories  at  full  capacity.  This.  I  believe,  would  mean 
the  end  of  imemployment. 

PKOTECT   THE    UNOSCANIZED   FROM    VTACTE   CTTTI»fG    DTJaTNO    BUSINISS 

EJECESSION3 

Let  me  present  to  you  still  another  problem.  We  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  serious  business  recession.  This  means 
that  the  total  amount  of  business  to  be  divided  among  the 
employers  of  labor  is  diminishing.  Every  businessman, 
every  manufacturer  will  naturally  endeavor  to  prevent  a 
reduction  of  his  own  volume  cf  business.  He  will  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  size  of  his  own  share  of  business,  although 
the  total  amount  of  business  has  declined  and  is  still  de- 
clining. He  can  only  do  that  by  taking  business  away  from 
Other  businessmen  or  other  manufacturers. 

In  such  a  situation  the  temptation  for  the  employer  to 
Slash  the  wages  and  lengthen  the  hours  of  his  employees 
and  thereby  obtain  lower  prices  will  be  great,  particularly 
If  his  employees  are  unorganized.  This  would  decrease  the 
purchasing  power  of  these  employees,  v.hich,  in  turn,  would 
cause  further  reduction  in  the  operation  of  other  industries. 
further  unemployment,  and  the  vicious  cycle  downward  into 
another,  a  deeper  depression  would  get  mto  full  swing. 


will  propose  an  amendment  at  the  proper  time  which  I  hope 
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TBX   PASSAGE    OF   THZ   WAGS  AND    HOUS    BILL    WILL    PREVENT    WHOLESALE 

WAGE    SLASHING 

This  Is  exactly  what  is  golr.g  to  happen  unless  we  pass  this 
bill.  The  passage  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  will  protect 
the  wage  level  of  the  imorgEinized  and  preserve  fair  stand- 
ards of  hours  for  them. 

ABOUISH   iTFTTTn    LABO* 

The  wage  and  hour  bill,  now  pending,  will  also  end  the 
exploitation  of  little  children.  It  will  abolish  child  labor. 
It  will  permit  young  childrtm  to  go  to  school,  to  develop 
mentally  and  physically,  imitead  of  being  sweated  in  fac- 
tories for  long  hours  at  miserable  wages. 

rXDERAL    LEGISLATION    ON    WAGZS    AND    HOURS,    STJPPLEaiENTED    BT    STATE 
LEGISLATION,    IS    NECXSSABT 

I  know  of  only  one  good  reason  why  a  decent,  far-sighted, 
and  socially  minded  employer  would  pay  low  wages  and  work 
long  hours.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  advanced  tea:  such 
action  is  the  fact  that  a  competitor  in  another  State  or  even 
in  the  same  State,  where  there  is  no  State  legislation.  Is 
doing  so.  Competition  Is  a  great  force  and  it  may  force  a 
decent  employer  against  Ms  own  will  to  pay  wages  which  he 
himself  considers  too  low.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by 
Federal  legislation — legislation  which  will  fix  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hoiu3  for  industries  serving  in- 
terstate commerce.  Such  wage  and  hour  standards  would 
be  the  law  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  would  pre- 
vent an  unscrupulous  employer  from  sweating  his  own 
labor  and  thereby  force  his  competitors  to  lower  their  wages 
and  lengthen  their  hours.  Federal  legislation  should  be 
supplemented  by  State  legislation  regulating  intrastate  in- 
dustry and  business. 

Just  as  the  United  States  could  not  continue  to  exist  as 
a  Nation  half  free  and  haK  slavery,  so  In  this  generation  It 
Is  impossible  for  our  industries  to  exist  half  decent  shops, 
half  sweatshops. 

THE   SWEATSHOP   IS    NOT    I.TMlTlsa)  TO   THE    SOUTH 

Let  no  one  believe  that  the  sweatshop,  the  payment  of 
starvation  wages,  and  the  working  of  excessively  long  hours 
only  exists  in  the  South.  It  exists  in  the  North,  in  the  East, 
as  well  as  In  the  West.  No  one  section  In  the  country  has 
a  monopoly  on  decent  conditions  or  on  the  existence  of  the 
sweatshop. 

THE  PASSAGE   OT  THS  WAGS  AND  HOITR  BILL  IB   NBCESSABT   FOB   BCSINESS 

AND    INDtJSTRT 

TTie  passage  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  will  secure  the 
gradual  elimination  of  underpaid  labor  and  the  abolition  of 
excessive  hours.  It  is  not  a  labor  measure.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness measure.  It  Is  true  that  the  passage  of  this  biU  is 
necessary  to  protect  and  advance  the  standard  of  living  of 
several  millions  of  imderprivileged,  underpaid,  and  exploited 
workers.  But  it  Is  just  as  necessary  to  protect  the  decent 
employer  against  the  unscrupulous  competitor  who  endeav- 
ors to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  market  at  the  expense 
of  labor. 

TTie  passage  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  is  necessary  to 
stabilize  employment,  to  increase  the  income  of  millions  of 
Americans,  to  enlarge  the  market  for  goods  and  services, 
to  permit  increased  production,  to  stabilize  prices,  and  to 
reduce  unemployment.  The  choice  before  us  is  whether  we 
want  to  continue  the  spending  of  bilUons  for  relief  or  estab- 
lish decent  and  fair  wages  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
The  bill  before  us  Is  not  simply  a  humanitarian  measure. 
It  is,  as  I  have  said.  Just  as  much  a  business  measure.  The 
choice  before  us  is  whether  we  shall  continue  to  spend  billions 
for  unemployment  and  work  relief  or  whether  we  shall  in- 
crease employment  and  the  purchasing  power  of  our  work- 
ing population  by  decreasing  hours  and  raising  the  wages  of 
the  lowest  paid  workers.  With  that  alternative  before  us 
there  can  only  be  one  choice  for  reasonable  and  enlightened 
men — the  passage  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill. 

A    VOTE   AGAINST  THIS   BILL  IB    A    VOTE    FOR   CREATES   APPKOFKIATIONS    FOB 

UNEMPLOTMENT  RELIEF 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  carefully  consider  the  problems  before  us. 


I  hope  they  will  remember  that  if  they  vote  against  this 
bill  they  vote  for  greater  and  ever  greater  appropriations  for 
the  W.  P.  A.  and  unemployment  relief. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wiD  understand  that  the  failure  to 
pass  this  bni  means  the  continuance  of  an  unbalanced  Budget 
and  greater  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Gkivemment  and 
State  governments  for  the  supjwrt  of  the  unemployed. 

Failure  to  pass  this  bill  means  even  more.  Unless  we 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  our  lowest  paid  workers 
and  further  decrease  unemployment  by  Uie  shortening  of 
the  working  day  and  the  working  week,  we  make  it  impos- 
sible for  our  industrial  system  to  function.  Unless  we 
pass  on  to  our  working  population  a  proper  share  of  increased 
industrial  productivity  we  disturb  the  necessary  balance  be- 
tween productive  capacity  and  purchasing  pcwer  and  lead 
our  Nation  into  a  depression  which  will  be  deejjer  and  longer 
than  the  last  depression. 

A   VOTE  AGAINST   THE    WAGE   AND    HOTTB    BILL    IS    A    TOTE   FOB   A   NXW    AND 
EXTENDED    BUSINESS    RECESSION 

Our  people  still  remember  the  horror,  the  suffering,  and 
the  starvation  of  the  last  depression.  I  doubt  Lf  our  people 
are  wiUing  to  go  through  another  depression  and  suffer  until 
so-called  natural  forces  will  correct  the  lack  of  balance  be- 
tween production  and  consumption.  This  is  our  opportunity. 
We  can  pass  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  Intelligently  admin- 
istered it  will  mean  a  tremendous  step  forward.  It  will  mean 
a  higher  standard  of  liv'ing  for  the  lowest-paid  workers  and 
their  families.  It  will  mean  greater  purchasing  power  for 
the  entire  population.  It  ^"ill  mean  a  re\'ived  demand  for 
goods  and  services  and  renewed  business  prosperity. 

PRESENT   BILL  IS   NOT  PERFECT 

I  realize  that  the  bills  now  before  us — the  Senate  bill  and 
the  Norton  substitute — are  not  perfect.  I  have  prepared 
several  amendments  which  I  prcpx>se  to  submit.  I  realize 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  has  some  criticisms.  Wo 
can  never  get  a  perfect  hill.  If  we  would  wait  for  a  perfect 
bill  we  could  never  legislate  at  alL 

I  believe  that  the  need  for  the  passage  of  the  wage  and 
hour  bill  by  the  Federal  Giovemment  is  so  great  that  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  biU  in  the  best  form  in  which  we  can 
get  it. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise.  I  hope 
that  they  will  do  so  in  tlie  interest  of  labor,  in  the  interest 
of  business,  in  the  inteTest  of  our  entire  economic  system, 
and  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity. 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  substitute  and  all  amendments  thereto 
be  limited  to  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  do  not  agree  entirely  with 
what  either  Mr.  Lewis  or  Mr.  Green  proposes.  I  introduced 
a  bill,  H  R.  8698,  setting  up  a  40-40  scale  enforceable 
in  the  Federal  courts  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  work- 
ers in  an  industry,  but  after  listening  to  the  debate  yesterday 
and  today  I  have  come  to  the  concliision  that  if  I  introduced 
this  bill  as  a  substitute  I  would  be  acting  in  a  fihbusterlng 
manner  and  I  have  decided  not  to  offer  it  but  to  support  the 
committee  bill.     [Applause.] 

The  committee  bill  is  a  good  bill.  If  for  no  other  reason, 
this  bill  can  be  defended  even  if  in  a  small  measxire  it  cor- 
rects the  abuse  of  child  labor  in  the  United  States.  Any 
Member  of  this  House  can  justify  his  vote  for  the  committee 
hill  on  this  ground. ,  The  child-labor  proposition  has  been 
kicking  arovmd  the  48  States  now  for  nearly  14  years,  and 
if  this  committee  bill  can  in  some  small  way  correct  this 
situation,  this  legislation  is  justified.  I  say  to  my  southern 
friends  who  are  opposing  the  bill  that  the  only  thing  the 
North  fears  from  the  South  is  competition.    The  other  day 
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the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ioilkau]  offered  an 
amendment  to  .the  farm  bill  prohibitini :  the  use  of  cotton 
la^ds  for  grazing  and  dairying  purposts. 
bind  that  amendment  was  to  protect  the 
em  competition  in  the  dairy  Industry. 

The  South  has  got  to  get  out  of  the  cotton  business  par- 
tially, at  least,  with  21.000,000  bales  in 
are  going  into  other  lines  of  business, 
sensible  enough  to  see,  they  will  raise  th;  purchasing  power 
of  their  people  and  they  will  be  on  a  ijar  with  the  North. 
These  things  are  important. 

After  carefiilly  rereading  this  bill 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  good  bill,  one  that  will 
meet  many  of  the  demands  of  labor  in  t  lis  country.  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  neither  can  legiilation  such  as  this 
be  written  in  a  day  and  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. If  John  Lewis  and  William  Gre;n  do  not  want  this 
kind  of  bill  and  cannot  agree  on  one,  le ,  us  lock  them  in  a 
room  until  the  bill  is  passed  and  at  lea^t  put  some  kind  of 
labor -standards  legislation  on  the  statute 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DEEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  tc 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  and  made 
the  statement  that  when  the  South  gets  sensible  enough  it  will 
remedy  its  condition.  The  gentleman's  indictment  against 
the  Scuth  constitutes  a  greater  indictmiint  against  his  own 
sense  of  fairness. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  an  interesting  stor^  that  I  can  give  my 
colleagues  in  3  minutes;  so  I  hope  yoi,  will  give  me  your 
attention-  The  people  of  my  State  are  entitled  to  as  high 
a  wage  and  to  as  good  working  conditio]  is  as  are  the  people 
in  any  part  of  the  country;  and  they  wsnt  them.  But  here 
ia  one  reason  why  we  carmot  do  what  oir  friends  from  the 
North  want  us  to  do.  and  the  figures  ttat  I  read  you  were 
furmshed  mc  on  yesterday  by  a  representative  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Ccanmission:  A  carload 
iron  bars  from  Cleveland.  Ohio,  to  A 
a  freight  charge  of  $285.  The  same  ckrload  of  iron  bars 
moving  from  Atlanta  to  Cleveland  carres  a  freight  charge 
of  >395,  or  $110  more.  The  workers  ii  the  foundries  and 
factones  of  Atlanta,  Ga..  the  district  of  my  colleague  who 
spoke  in  favor  erf  the  bill  on  yesterday  are  discriminated 
against  under  the  regiilatlons  of  the  Iiterstate  Commerce 
Oommission.  The  manufacturer  is  likewise  discriminated 
against. 

The  present  rate  on  canned  goods,  moving  in  carload  lots  of 
80.000  pounds  from  Atlanta.  Ga..  to  San 
87  cents  per  100  pounds.    Effective  Janxary  1  it  will  be  92 
cents;  while  the  same  carload  moving  from  San  Francisco 
to  Atlanta,  Ga..  carries  a  rate  of  only 
words  It  costs  us  in  Georgia  $42  more 
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books.    [Applause.] 


strike  out  the  last 


of  50,000  pounds  of 
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B5  cents.    In  other 
when  we  ship  our 
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goods  to  Atlanta. 

to  Baltimore,  Md. 
pounds  or  less  carry 


This  makes  a  dif- 


people  in  San  Francisco  shipping  ■'dTniiaT 

Another  case:  From  Charleston.  S.  C. 
baking  pans  shipped  in  packages  of  1.000 
a  rate  of  $1.08  per  100  pounds,  or  $10.80  p<  r  1.000  pounds.  The 
same  packages  from  Baltimore  to  Charleston  carry  a  rate  of 
only  85  cents,  or  $8.50  per  1.000  pounds. 
ference  of  $2.30  per  1,000  pounds. 

I  say  to  you.  my  colleagues,  from  ei^ery  section  of  the 
United  States,  that  as  long  as  any  boaid  or  bureau  or  ad- 
ministrator in  Washington  discriminates  against  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  whether  it  be  mine, 
for  this  Congress  to  assert  itself  and  lo  recommit  to  the 
committee  the  pending  bill  which  will  se  up  another  similar 
condition.  I  claim  that  the  pending  anendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  comuiittee  bill  would  set 
up  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
tl<m  or  without  authority  to  make  diff ere  Qtials.  a  proposition 
that  will  further  penalize  the  South  in  it  s  present  sufferings. 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Mr.  DEEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  un^mimous  r^TUffnt  to 
proceed  Xor  2  additicHial  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.     Is   there  objection  to  the  request  of 

the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEEN.  A  shipment  of  firebrick  weiphlng  40.000 
pounds  moves  from  Albany,  N.  Y..  to  Birmingham,  Ala.  If 
shipped  yesterday  at  a  rate  of  37 'i  cents  the  freight  would 
be  $150.  Effective  on  Deccml^cr  20.  the  rate  will  be  changed 
to  37  cents.  If,  however,  the  same  brick  moves  from  Birm- 
ingham. Ala.,  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  although  the  rate  is  37 
cents,  the  minimum  carload  is  60.000  pounds,  the  freight 
would  be  $216.  When  you  people  in  Albany  buy  our  brick 
you  pay  one  rate  and  when  we  buy  your  brick  we  pay  another. 
The  workers  in  Birmingham  in  the  brick  kilns  are  depressed 
because  of  these  discriminatory  and  indefensible  freight 
rates.     [Applause.] 

Likewise  the  manufacturer  of  firebrick  in  Birmingliam, 
Ala.,  is  a  victim  of  these  discriminatory,  indefensible,  and 
unjust  freight  rates.  Effective  December  20,  the  manufac- 
turer of  firebrick  in  BirmLiriy:ham  mu.:t  pay  $220  freight 
charges  on  a  minimum  car,  or  60,000  pounds,  moving  from 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Albany,  N.  Y..  while  the  manufacturer 
Of  firebrick  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  puys  only  $150  freight  charges 
on  the  same  carload  of  brick.  Granting  there  was  ever  justi- 
fication for  this  discriminate  favoritism  to  fost'T  industry  in 
the  North  and  in  oiScial  territory,  despite  its  handicaps  by 
higher  freight  rates,  the  South  has  made  substantial  progress 
in  every  State  in  the  Scu'h. 

Another  case  in  point  will  be  interc^^tinrr.  A  carload  ship- 
ment of  preen  cabba^je  under  ventilation,  weighing  24.000 
pounds,  moves  from  Athene,  Ga..  to  Waterto^^-n.  N.  Y.,  at  a 
rate  of  74  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  S177,60  freight 
Charges  for  the  carload,  whiile  a  carload  shipm.cnt  of  green 
cabbage  under  ventilation,  weighing  24,000  pound.s,  moving 
from  Watertcwn,  N.  Y..  to  Athens,  Ga..  takes  a  rate  of  G8 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $163.20,  or  a  difference  of 
$14.40.  This  difference  of  S14.40.  whxh  the  shipper  in 
Athens,  Ga..  pays  in  excess  cf  th.e  amount  paid  by  the  shipper 
in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  is  a  direct  charge  upon  labor  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Athens.  Ga.,  which  produces  that  cabbage. 

If  my  colleagues  of  the  North  and  Ea5t.  who  live  in  what 
lis  known  as  oEBcial  territory  with  reference  to  freight  rates, 
are  to  render  a  great  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  South,  they 
can  do  so  by  assisting  those  of  us  from  the  South  in  adjusting 
this  iniquitous  and  mo~t  intolerable  situation. 

Another  interesting  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  carload 
shipment  of  fiberboard  boxes,  not  corrugated,  weighing 
36,000  pounds,  and  monng  from  AUanta,  Ga..  to  New  York 
City,  and  which  takes  a  rate  of  77  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
or  $277.20  for  the  carload,  while  the  .sam.e  carload  of  fiber- 
board  boxes  shipped  from.  New  York  City  to  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
over  the  same  raiiroad  takes  a  much  lower  rate,  that  of  68 
cents  p>er  hundred  pounds,  or  $244.80,  or  a  defference  of 
$32.40. 

This  charere  of  $32.40  which  the  manufacturer  and  shipper 
of  fibcrboard  boxes  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  must  pay  in  moving  his 
merchandise  to  New  York  City  in  excess  of  the  amoimt  paid 
by  a  m.anufacturer  of  fiberboard  boxes  in  New  York  City 
and  shipping  them  to  Atlanta.  Ga..  is  a  direct  charge  both 
upon  labor  and  capital  in  the  vicinity  cf  Atlanta,  Ga.  No 
one  can  deny  this  fact. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  recite  the  many  interesting 
cases  in  point,  cited  in  varicu.-  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  showing  that  freight  rates  paid  by  south- 
ern industry,  manufacturers,  and  business  are  not  only  dis- 
criminatory, indefensible,  and  unjuft;fiable  but  these  un- 
warranted "supercharges"  which  have  been  and  are  being 
borne  by  southern  people,  including  labor,  constitute  a  "crown 
of  thorns"  pressing  down  upon  the  brow  of  nearly  one-third 
Of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States— those  people  living  in 
the  South. 

It  IS  known  to  all  of  us  that  legislation  to  correct  this 
freight-rate  situation  is  not  necessary.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  the  power  under  existing  law  to 
make  proper  adjustments. 
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It  is  well  known  to  my  colleagues  and  to  many  in  the 
coimtry  that  the  United  States  is  divided  into  three  divi- 
sions with  reference  to  freight-rate  charges.  The  western 
territory  is  west  of  the  Mississippi  River;  sonthem  territory 
Is  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  and  the  Ohio  River;  offlcal  territary  is  that  part 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Mi/sisslppl  Rlvir  and  north  of 
Richmond.  Petersburg,  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Ohio 
River. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  all  industry  and  manufac- 
ttuing  was  confined  to  oflBcial  territory.  This  is  not  the  case 
at  the  present  time.  Southern  and  western  territories  are 
paying  tribute  to  Industry  In  ofQciai  territory.  This  tribute 
is  shared  in  by  both  capital  and  labor. 

Industry  should  be  allowed  to  develop  wherever  capital, 
labor,  climatic  conditions,  raw  materials,  and  so  forth,  are 
available  and  best  suited. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  from  the  North  are  clamoring 
against  the  trend  of  the  teartile  industry  to  the  South.  Tliey 
have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  on  this  industry  for  many  years. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  there  is  as  much  Justification 
for  coal-mining  plants  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coal  fields 
as  there  is  for  textile  mills  in  New  England,  a  thousand 
miles  fTMn  the  cotton  fields.  Neither  one  makes  common 
sense. 

The  present  bill  under  consideration,  known  as  the  Black- 
Connery  wage  and  hour  bill,  would  set  up  either  an  admin- 
istrator or  a  board  to  administer  the  act  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  Either  the  board  or  the  administrator  would  deter- 
mine minimnm  wages  and  maximum  hours,  and  what  in 
its  judgment  would  be  proper  working  conditions,  child 
labor,  oppressive  hours  and  woitong  conditions,  and  so  forth. 
For  one  Member  of  the  Congress,  I  am  unwilling  to  set  up  an 
administrator  or  a  board,  for  all  intents  and  purposes  to 
ultimately  become  a  dictator,  both  to  American  indi^try  and 
to  labor  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for 
either  labor  or  industry  to  be  harpooned,  regimented,  regu- 
lated, stampeded,  and  slaughtered  upon  the  altar  of  dicta- 
torship. 

If  a  dictatorship  is  set  up  by  the  Ccmgress  for  labor  or 
industry  under  a  board  or  administrator  and  the  same  policy 
is  pursued  for  agriculture  and  for  all  other  activities  of  the 
American  people,  we  wHl  then  have  destroyed  our  form  of 
government  and  will  number  ourselves  among  those  nations 
of  the  world  which  are  not  democracies  but  which  are  dic- 
tatorships. IMctatorship  leads  to  fascism,  nazi-ism.  social- 
ism, and  commimism. 

I  accord  to  every  Member  the  same  honesty  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  in  supporting  the  legislation  which  I  reserve  for 
myself  in  declining  to  support  it.  I  have  always  supported 
measures  which  I  thought  would  benefit  labor,  and  labor 
knows  this;  but  I  do  not  propose  to  support  ^i^iat  I  consider 
a  half-baked  and  iU-advised  inece  of  legislation  which,  if  it 
becomes  law,  will  be  a  perfect  example  of  disappointment 
and  disillusionment  for  labor  and  will  paralyze  and  destroy 
what  little  progress  the  South  has  made  in  an  industrial 
way  diuing  the  past  70  years.  Of  course,  this  is  only  my 
honest  and  hxmible  opinion. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  what  I  consider  proper 
labor  legislation,  but  such  legislation  can  be  afforded  by  the 
Congress.  In  my  judgment,  the  pending  bill  would  destroy 
what  progress  labor  has  made  through  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  thrwigh  collective  bargaining  and  would 
tiirow  the  cotmtry  bsu*  to  that  barbarotis  stage  of  sit-down 
strikes  through  which  we  emerged  during  the  late  summer 
of  this  year. 

I  therefore  plead  with  my  colleagues  not  to  fiuther  penal- 
ize the  South  and  the  West  by  setting  up  another  board  or 
administrator  to  discriminate  against  our  people  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  which  we  are  bearing  in  connection  with  the 
iniqiiitous  freight-rate  problem. 

The  problem  is  being  attacked  for  the  first  time  in  an 
effective  way  by  the  Governors  of  nine  of  the  Southern 
States.  Shortly  a  conference  between  the  Governors  of 
these  States  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  I  am 


informed,  wIH  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the 
President's  attention  the  seriousness  of  this  situation.  Here- 
tofore efforts  have  been  made  to  correct  the  injustices  perpe- 
trated against  the  South  by  individual  Members  of  Congress 
and  Governors  of  the  various  States.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
concentrated  and  unified  effort  will  result  in  a  sf»,tisl actor y 
adjustment  of  the  matt-er.     [  Applause. 1 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  eusk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending  substitute  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Will  the  genUeman  withhold  his 
objection? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    No.    I  object. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  substitute  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

'nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Reed]  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  REED  at  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  a 
very  interested  listener  to  many  oi  the  speeches,  and  very 
able  speeches,  made  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  any  man  who  has  spoken  on  this 
measure.  Ttiere  are  certain  things,  however,  that  have 
come  to  my  mind  since  I  have  been  listening  to  this  debate. 
I  wonder  If  we  have  lost  sight  of  just  exactly  how  incon- 
sistent we  are? 

I  start  with  this  premise,  which  no  man  can  successfully 
dispute:  That  is,  the  United  States  has  the  highest  cost 
of  production  of  any  country  In  the  world.  England  prob- 
ably comes  next.  Then  we  go  down  the  scale  until  we  get 
to  Japan,  where  the  wages  are  about  as  much  per  day  for 
14  hc^U3'  work  as  we  are  paying  for  an  hour's  work.  As  a 
result  of  this  disparity  between  the  cost  of  production  In 
other  countries  and  our  own,  we  see  them  gradually  dis- 
placing oin  labor  with  their  goods.  Only  recently  we 
found  the  wages  of  a  very  large  factory  in  the  North  to 
be  90  cents  an  hour  for  a  6-hour  day.  In  Japan  they  work 
14  hours  a  day  for  90  cents.  When  you  get  out  into 
Ohio  and  note  the  pottery  business  there,  you  will  find  a 
disparity  between  70  cents  an  hour  as  compared  with  37 
cents  a  day  In  Japan, 

Mr.  Chairman,  practically  every  piece  of  major  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  into  law  by  this  Congress  has  had  a 
tendency  to  raise  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country.  *I 
think  no  one  will  be  able  to  successfully  dispute  that  fact. 
This  bill,  of  coiurse,  will  further  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Rightfully  or  wrongfully,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  competition  with  the  industries 
of  other  nations. 

•nie  administration— €Uid  I  am  not  speaking  politically — 
has  had  for  its  objective  regaining  a  part  of  our  lost  world 
market.  In  that  market  the  country  that  must  of  neces- 
sity succeed  is  the  one  with  the  lowest  cost  of  production. 
So  we  are  going  right  ahead  here  with  two  philosophies 
that  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  The  only 
feature  In  this  Wll  that  could  possibly  have  protected  labor 
was  the  tariff  provision,  which  has  been  stricken  out.  The 
result  is  that  the  administration  is  hoping  to  get  into  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  competition  with  low-cost  produc- 
tion coimtries  and  depreciated  currency  and  with  other 
countries  that  have  every  advantage  so  far  as  transporta- 
tion rates  are  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  the  achninis- 
tration  comes  in  here  with  bill  after  bill  to  increase  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  coimtry.  Until  those  two  philosophies 
are  reconciled  in  some  way,  we  are  faced  with  the  situation 
that  we  must  eitiier  have  a  lower  cost  of  production  or  we 
must  protect  our  home  market.  LApplauseJ 
LHere  the  gavel  felL] 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  a  numter  of  Members  who 
are  seeking  recognition  in  the  25  minutes  remaining  on  this 
substitute  amendment.  Without  objecion,  the  Chair  will 
recognize  each  gentleman  for  3  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ITie  Chair  recog4i2es  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  TatloiI. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Chairman,  having  been 
unable  to  secure  time  to  speak  on  this  b^  when  it  was  being 
considered  under  general  debate,  I  have 
lege  to  register  my  further  views  on  the 
20  of  this  year  I  addressed  the  House  at 
legislation  which  is  now  pending,  and  in 


lined  my  objecticxis  to  the  scMsJled  Blacl  :-Connery  bill. 


December  16 


requested  this  privi- 
subject.  On  August 
same  length  on  the 
that  address  I  out- 


by  two  reasons  for 
desire  to  categori- 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  motivated  today 
further  discussing  the  measure.  First, 
cally  deny  and  courteously  resent  an  insinuation  made  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  York  [M:-.  Onxra]  while  the 
bill  was  under  general  debate  to  the  exect  that  Tennessee 
affords  an  example  of  low  labor  standaids.  This  statement 
was  probably  made  inadvertently,  because  it  is  certainly  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  I  doubt  if  any  St  ite  in  the  Union  has 
fewer  sweatshops  than  the  State  of  Teinessee.  I  would  be 
willing  to  gamble  "dollars  to  doughnuts"  hat  for  every  sweat- 
shop that  can  be  found  in  Tennessee  10 1  sweatshops  can  be 
found  in  the  State  from  which  my  New  York  friend  comes. 
And  whatever  sweatshops  we  may  have  1q  Teimessee  are  not 
to  the  "manor  bom."  but  come  from  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try represented  by  my  New  York  friend- -probably  several  of 
them  coming  from  his  own  district.    [  Ap  >lause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this  p-oposition  because  it 
is  a  species  of  fascism,  and  it  is  a  well-knc  wn  fact  that  fascism 
is  an  inveterate  foe  of  free  enterprise  £nd  free  labor.  For 
proof  of  this  fact  I  cite  you  to  what  has  Ix  ippened  in  Italy  and 
In  other  nations  governed  by  dictatorshif  s. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Flascist  ;»arty  in  Italy  when 
it  came  Into  power  was  to  completely  iiut  an  end  to  labor 
unions  as  they  then  existed  and  to  cr;ate  new  unions  in 
earh  trade  or  craft  as  a  part  of  so-calle  i  state  corporations 
wh.ch  bear  a  strong  similarity  to  the  prnciples  of  the  legis- 
lation proposed  In  the  pending  bill.  Urder  the  Italian  sys- 
tem those  who  are  selected  to  represent  abor  are  not  named 
by  the  workers  but  by  the  politicians,  a  ad  the  same  is  also 
true  of  the  representatives  of  the  emp  oyers.  The  will  of 
the  government  is  final  and  determinati\  e  with  both.  Under 
this  system  It  is  unlawful  to  strike,  and  he  employer  is  pro- 
hibited to  close,  expand,  or  contract  hii  operations  without 
government,  which  means  political,  appn  tval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  legislation  is  ena  :ted  Into  law.  I  pre- 
dict that  in.  the  not  distant  future  tlie  s  une  thing  will  hap- 
pen to  both  labor  and  Industry  in  the  Ui  ilted  States. 

Under  the  regimentation  of  labor  in  Italy  and  its  sub- 
servience to  political  domination,  the  pajr  of  the  worker  has 
not  been  increased,  his  boors  shortened,  or  his  living  condl- 
ttoQs  Improved.  The  exact  reverse  has  hs  ippened.  The  living 
standard  of  the  ItaUan  worker  under  th ;  Fascist  regime  has 
steadily  been  lowered  and  is  still  going  d  oim. 

The  effect  of  fascism  upon  the  labsr  organizations  In 
Italy  presents  a  tragic  spectacle.  The  w  >rklngman  has  been 
deprived  of  his  right  to  strike,  to  have  any  determinative 
voice  In  dealing  with  wages,  hours  of  lat  or.  or  working  con- 
ditions. He  has  been  l>ereft  of  his  right  o  choose  those  who 
may  represent  him  In  negotiating  these  matters.  He  is  ab- 
sohitely  at  the  mercy  of  the  political  le  iders,  whose  whims 
he  is  compelled  to  serve.  The  industrial  sts  are  in  a  siTniinr 
plight.  It  was  the  support  of  the  Indust  riallsts  which  made 
It  possible  for  l^ussoUni  to  march  on  Roi  le  15  years  ago.  At 
that  time  the  industrialists  In  Italy  thought  it  would  be  a 
magnificent  achievement  if  labor  unions  c  ould  be  subjected  to 
political  control.  They  thought  they  wot  Id  be  able  to  control 
the  politician  and  all  would  be  well,  but  they  wer^  soon  dis- 
illusioned. While  the  politicians  promitly  put  an  end  to 
labor  agitation,  dosed  the  agitators  with  castor  oil,  or.  when 
necessary,  exiled  them,  thereby  destroy!  og  labor  unions  by 
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setting  up  a  so-called  corporativf  system,  they  also  set  up  a 
corporation  for  each  industry  and  thereby  donimated  indus- 
try In  the  same  manner.  The  inevitable  re.sult  was  that  both 
the  freedom  of  labor  and  the  freedom  of  industry  was  defi- 
nitely destroyed.  Thus  the  great  :ndustrialist.s  of  Italy  found 
in  fascism  an  escape  from  labor  disputes,  but  they  also  found 
themselves  shackled  in  abject  enslavement  to  a  political  ma- 
chine which  they  ineptly  helped  to  create. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  predict  that  if  this  measure 
becomes  law,  it  will  signify  the  first  step  in  the  disintegration 
of  organized  labor  and  will  mean  ultimate  serfdom  for  both 
the  worklngman  and  industry,     f  Applause.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Shaper]  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  my 
inability  to  obtain  time  during  the  general  debate  I  am  tak- 
ing this  method  of  making  known  my  position  relative  to 
the  pending  legislation. 

The  proposed  wage  and  hour  bill,  known  as  the  Black- 
Connery  bill  which  has  been  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  but  a  futile  ge.sture  toward  accomplishing 
what  it  is  claimed  it  wiU  achieve. 

The  theory  underlying  the  demand  for  wage  and  hour 
legislation  is  that  an  increase  of  wages  in  the  lower-paid 
labor  brackets  )s  necessary  to  increase  consumer  purchasing 
power;  that  hours  must  be  .shortened  to  provide  more  jobs, 
ireduce  unemployment,  lighten  the  relief  load  on  the  Federal 
Government,  and  encourage  more  retail  sp^joding. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  if  these  assumptions  are  cor- 
rect, the  greater  the  number  of  workers  whose  pay  is  Increased 
and  whose  hours  are  shortened,  the  greater  will  be  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  act  and  the  more  consumer-purchasing 
power  will  be  increased. 

But  the  administration  bill,  or  Labor  Committee  substitute 
for  the  Senate  bill,  by  providing  for  a  method  of  whittling 
away  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  act  by  vesting  in  an  admin- 
istrative agency  the  power  to  grant  a  multitude  of  prefer- 
ential exemptions,  has  implanted  within  the  biU  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

It  is  conceded,  even  by  proponents  of  the  bUl,  that  the  ex- 
emptions would  run  into  thousands  upon  thotisands.  The 
result  of  these  discriminatory  exemptions  and  differentials 
would  not  only  whittle  away  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  blU 
by  taking  from  under  it  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
workers,  but  it  would  also  have  a  bad  effect  on  labor  as  welL 

The  only  practical  approach  to  the  whole  question  Is 
through  an  act  by  Congress  establishing  whatever  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  are  found  to  be  the  best,  grant- 
ing exemptions  in  the  act  itseJf  to  such  workers  as  agricul- 
tural labor,  transportation  employees,  and  others  whose  oc- 
cupation makes  it  clearly  impractical  for  them  to  be  brought 
under  the  operations  of  the  act,  leaving  enforcement  to  exist- 
ing agencies  of  the  Government,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  personally  agree  in  principle  with  the  purposes  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  the  committee  substitute,  but  believe  the 
Whole  question  is  so  complex  that  it  is  highly  dangerous  to 
vest  some  new  administrator  with  this  new  instrument  of 
power  of  life  and  death  over  industry  and  labor  and  then 
leave  this  act  to  become  the  football  of  sectional,  regional, 
political,  and  industrial  disputes  and  manipulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  rMr.  Green]. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  been  allotted 
among  those  who  had  asked  for  time. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  yielded 
to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Jvlichigan  has 
yielded  the  balance  of  his  time.  The  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
speak  to  the  actual  merit  of  this  ipgislaticn,  but  having 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  fur  several  years  I  be- 
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lieve  I  should  in  the  Interest  of  labor  express  my  views  on 
the  substance  of  the  legislation  and  express  the  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  provided  the  pending  amendment  to 
the  amendment  does  not  prevail. 

liie  organized  labor  groups  are  divided  upon  this  legisla- 
tion. Hon.  William  Green,  presider.t  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  has  called  upon  us  to  vote  to  recommit  or 
to  defeat  this  legislation.  The  president  of  the  Florida,  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  taken  similar  action.  I  quote  from  a 
telegram  just  received  from  him: 

TAixAHASSEit,  Fuu  December  14,  1937. 
Congressman  Lzx  Grzen, 

House  of  Representatives: 
If  you  cannot  support  Doctweiler  substitute  for  wage  and  hour 
suggest  recommitment.     I  believe  that  administration  of  regtila- 
tory  measures  BhovUd  be  left  to  State  labor  departments. 

Wendkll  C.  Hiaton. 
President.  Florida  Federation  of  Labor. 

TTie  Dockweiler  substitute  to  which  he  refers  was  intro- 
duced on  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  LMr. 
Oris  wold].  It  was  defeated.  If  I  am  to  obey  the  wish  of 
the  president  of  the  federation  of  labor  of  my  State.  I 
am  now  to  vote  for  the  recommitment  of  this  bill  and  to 
vote  against  its  final  passage  if  it  is  not  recommitted.  In 
casting  this  vote,  it  Is  my  belief  that  I  am  serving  the  best 
interests  of  labor  of  my  State  and  casting  their  vote  as  they 
would  have  it  cast  if  they  knew  the  circumstances. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  have 
earnestly  endeavored  to  vote  on  every  occasion  in  the  l)est 
interest  of  labor  for  my  district  because  my  sympathies  are 
with  them  and  I  know  the  burdens  they  bear  from  my  own 
experience,  and  I  also  knovr  the  important  pert  in  our 
American  society  and  American  institutions  which  is  filled 
by  the  millions  of  laborers  in  our  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  foster  monopoly  and  big  busi- 
ness and  giant  industrial  plar.ts  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  small 
businessman  and  the  small  fi,ctory  or  plant.  I  find  among 
my  colleagues  many  of  those  representing  districts  in  which 
giant  industry  has  the  balance  of  power  are  supporting  this 
legislation.  In  these  giant  iiidustries  the  wage  scale  is  far 
higher  than  that  proposed  in  the  biU.  Neither  these  indus- 
tries nor  their  employees  \n411  be  affected  by  this  biU  directly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  small  Industries  and  the  small- 
business  men  will  suffer  greatly  and  thousands  of  them  will 
be  forced  into  bankruptcy  as  the  result  of  the  operations  of 
this  bill  if  it  becomes  a  law.  They  will  be  sacrificed  to  the 
giant  industries  and  the  work(!rs  in  these  small  factories  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  many  of  them  placed 
upon  the  charity  or  relief  rolls.  Mass  production  In  the 
large  factories  and  plants  will  go  on  unabated  and,  in  fact, 
their  business  will  be  increased  on  account  of  the  dr3nng 
up  of  the  small  factories,  the  small  sawmills,  and  the  ittle 
industries.  The  purchasing  power  in  the  drled-up  areas 
will  likewise  diminish  and  the  relief  rolls  in  these  areas  will 
increase.  Probably  three  persans  in  America  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  this  bill  where  one  would  gain  em- 
ployment. 

Another  purpose  of  the  bill  ;.s  to  attach  industries  in  their 
present  localities  and  thus  prevent  the  free  migration  of 
business  and  industries  to  new  areas  where  it  is  needed,  even 
to  supply  local  demand.  Mary  of  my  colleagues  will  recall 
that  the  late  Congressman  Ccnnery,  of  Massachusetts,  said 
in  substance  that  the  industries  of  New  England  must  be 
protected  and  kept  in  New  Eigland  and  that  their  migra- 
tion to  the  South  must  cease.  It  is  obvious  that  the  small- 
scale  production  in  the  Soutl:  caimot  survive  the  monopo- 
listic effect  which  this  bill  will  cause.  For  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  the  South  has  been  gruesomely 
penalized  by  the  North  in  maiy  respects.  One  of  the  most 
glaring  examples  of  discrimin  itlon  and  penalty  ever  placed 
upon  a  free  people  is  the  fi'eight-rate  differentials  made 
against  the  South  in  favor  of  the  northern  industrial  centers. 
Tlie  sponsors  of  this  bill  know  that  with  the  freight-rate 
yoke  now  around  the  neck  of  the  South,  our  industries  there 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  industries  in  the  North 
if  the  wage  scale  is  uniform. 


As  much  as  I  would  like  to  do  so,  It  Is  impossible  for  me 
to  forget  that  almost  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  South  was 
destroyed  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  about  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  This  was  done  by  a  President  from  the  North 
who  desired  to  destroy  the  South  economically.  It  worked 
all  too  successfully.  Ever  since  this  conflict  practically 
every  law  of  trade  and  economic  balance  has  been  against 
the  South  and  for  the  North. 

The  bUl  before  us.  however,  goes  even  further.  It  would 
penalize  the  West  and  all  sections  of  our  country  where 
industry  is  now  trying  to  develop.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
this  measure,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  crucify  labor  upon 
the  cross  of  sectionalism.  It  will  enable  fascism  and  com- 
munism to  use  the  industrial  East  as  the  means  of  driving 
a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the  farming  West  and  of  the  perse- 
cuted South.  As  I  see  it,  this  legislation  brings  America  to 
the  very  crossroads  of  democracy.  The  vote  which  you  cast 
on  this  bill  may  be  the  controlling  vote  on  whether  de- 
mocracy in  America  shall  survive  or  whether  America  shall 
be  regimented  into  final  dictatorship. 

This  meastire  will  destroy  a  large  portion  of  the  pur- 
chaaing  power  which  is  now  disseminated  through  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  our  coimtry.  It  wiU  further  unequallze  the  now 
limited  distribution  of  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people.  It  will  regiment 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people  and  destroy  their 
present  economic  freedom.  It  will  establish  in  America 
what  now  exists  in  the  naticms  of  Europe  and  Asia  which 
are  under  dictatorships.  When  you  destroy  the  power  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people  you  destroy  the 
very  soul  of  democracy,  upon  which  we  have  thrived- 
When  you  pass  this  legislation  you  destroy  the  fundamental 
principle  which  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  when  they  breathed  life 
into  America's  Constitution. 

When  you  undertake  to  destroy  Industry  and  labor  alike 
in  certain  areas  of  our  country  in  the  hope  industry  in  other 
sections  of  our  country  may  thrive  by  their  downfall,  you 
are  establishing  a  philosophy  of  government  which  will 
weaken  the  Nation.  No  other  process  of  regimentation  and 
dictatorship  has  been  offered  to  the  American  people  with 
force  equal  to  this  measure.     [Applause.] 

Many  of  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  labor  organizations 
believe  that  this  bill,  if  enacted,  will  destroy  existing  power 
of  labor  to  bargain  collectively.  They  fear  that,  if  the  wages 
are  written  into  law,  the  usefulness  of  labor  organizations 
will  cease  and  the  ultimate  goal  may  be  reached  whereby  the 
entire  power  of  labor  and  its  organizations  as  such  may  be 
destroyed.  Labor  has  been  regimented  in  many  of  the  dic- 
tatorial forms  of  government.  Regimentation  in  many  of 
them  has  taught  us  that  the  power  and  rights  of  labor 
through  regimentation  have  been  destroyed.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  desire  a  dictatorial  form  of 
government.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  desire  regimentation 
as  such.  I  caution  my  colleagues  that  this  is  no  time  to 
regiment  and  throw  laborers  out  of  employment;  but,  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  time  when  Congress  should  exercise  every 
possible  wisdom  in  order  to  give  employment  to  laborers  who 
are  now  imemploycd. 

Many  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  may 
throw  the  Nation  into  a  depression  of  broad  projwrtions. 
The  result  is  grave.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think-  carefully 
before  the  final  vote  is  taken.  Let  the  bill  be  committed  to 
the  Labor  Committee  for  fiather  study  and  deliberation. 
By  doing  this  we  will  comply  with  the  greatest  exponent  of 
labor  in  America. 

I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  him,  as  follows: 

Washtngtom,  D.  C,  December  16.  1937. 
Hon.  Lex  Green, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Because  the  pending  wage  and  hour  bill  is  highly  objection- 
able to  membership  of  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  respect- 
fully request  you  vote  to  recommit  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  revision,  study,  and  necessary  changes  In  order  to  make  It  a 
practical  and  constructive  meastire. 

WrLLiAM  Green. 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 
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any  other  Member 
erences  were  made 


le  best  Interests  of 
country  who  are 

Icularly  because  of 


Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  the  dls- 
tlnsrulshed  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [lir.  BxaRAao]  needs 
any  defense  at  my  hands  or  the  hands  of 
of  the  House,  lliis  afternoon  some  ref 
to  the  gentleman.  May  I  say  that  in  ny  judgment,  and  I 
believe  the  views  I  entertain  are  shared  qy  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
Minnesota  has  demonstrated  during  his  service  here  not  only 
that  he  is  well  able  to  represent  his  dis-^fict  and  the  people 
of  this  country  but  a  desire  to  work  for 
the  laboring  man  and  the  people  of 
in  need  of  assistance. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
the  fact  that  any  association  he  may  hive  had  with  those 
who  are  attempting  to  organize  labor  wa^  largely  in  his  own 
congressional  district;  and  I,  for  cne,  coi amend  him  for  his 
courage  in  going  back  into  his  district  md  there  assisting 
labor  to  organize.  He  did  this  not  only  ty  lip  service  but  by 
actual  assistance  to  what  be  felt  was  in  khe  best  interest  of 
organized  labor. 

Something  has  been  said  about  this  ctiuntry  going  head- 
long into  dictatorship  if  we  adopt  the  pending  comnJttee 
proposal.  In  my  Judgment,  the  fact  this  jountry  is  going  to- 
ward dictatorship  is  the  reason  we  need  Ills  type  of  legisla- 
tion if  we  are  to  preserve  democracy  in  his  country.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  test  here,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  have  dictatorship  or  democracy.  I 
believe  if  we  do  not  do  something  to  reriedy  the  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  In  this  coimtry  for  several  years,  and 
U  we  do  not  do  something  along  the  line  of  regulating  hours 
and  wa«es  in  industry,  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  a 
dictatorship  being  developed  in  this  ccuntry.  I,  for  one, 
believe  the  passage  of  this  legislation  wil  [  do  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  preserve  democracy  In  the  United  States 
of  America.     [Applause.] 

Yesterday  and  on  previous  occasions  during  the  discussion 
on  this  bill  I  have  expressed  the  view  that  it  would  be  better 
to  adopt  the  proposal  generally  knowr  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor's  proposal  #lth  reference  to  hours  and 
wages  in  Industry.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  avoid 
wage  differentials.  I  think  that  bill  is  i>roper.  However,  I 
do  say  to  the  membership  of  the  House  that  since  this 
amendment  has  been  turned  down,  I,  f  jr  one,  want  to  do 
all  I  possibly  can  to  support  the  committee  proposal  in 
this  Instance.    [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  tc  strike  out  the  last 
five  words,  and  these  five  words  are  "stall  not  be  affected 
thereby."  I  am  wondering  whether  these  last  words  would 
not  have  a  real  meaning  if  this  amendiaent  were  adopted, 
because  the  exploitation  of  labor  woud  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  of  sectionalism  but  I  am  going  to 
go  back  for  a  few  years  and  say,  if  you  wt  1  i>ardon  a  personal 
reference,  that  a  number  of  years  ago  I  urorked  in  the  Itmi- 
ber  camps  of  the  North  from  5  o'clock  ii  i  the  mwriing  until 
8  and  9  o'clock  at  night  for  the  meager  [and  paltry  sum  of 
$12  a  month.  All  the  oppression  is  not 
recently,  as  late  as  2  years  ago,  certaij 
In  my  district  paid  starvation  wages  an( 
that  men  worked  for  2  or  3  weeks  an( 
board  and  tobacco  they  were  in  debt  to 
dltions  like  this  should  not  exist  in  this 
tion  does  not  prevail  in  all  woods  opera  1 
are  real  good  to  labor,  but  those 
ploiters  make  it  impossible  for  the  real  joperators  to  t>e  as 
fair  as  they  want  to  and  still  meet  competition.  A  survey 
was  made  in  my  district  last  sxmuner  a  *  to  what  was  the 
prevailing  wage,  and  it  was  found,  aftei  all  Industries  had 
been  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  prevailing  wage  was 
less  than  36  cents  an  hour;  oh,  yes;  the  last  five  words  are 
applicable  all  right,  t>ecause  these  condi  ions,  as  mentioned 
by  me.  "shall  not  be  affected  thereby."  Tl  e  Lamneck  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated  and  the  amenlment  proposed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Laboij 
effect. 


the  South.  Just 
lumber  companies 
I  know  personally 
after  paying  their 
e  company.  Con- 
ation. This  condi- 
ons,  because  some 
ers  and  labor  ex- 


should  be  put  into 


Let  us  not  talk  about  my  district  alone.  Down  in  the  tur- 
pentine indtistry  in  the  South,  after  a  survey  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  found  in  Georgia  and  Florida  that  in 
17  out  of  24  cjunps  visited,  children  from  9  to  16  years  of  age 
were  emplcyed.  and  that  men  were  in  a  state  of  peonage  and 
being  paid  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  day,  while  the  children 
from  9  to  16  years  of  age  were  getting  35  to  70  cents  a  day. 
In  these  camps  45  chUdren  or  5  percent  ct  the  entire  force 
were  under  li>  years  of  age.  The  1930  census  shows  1.713 
children  between  ages  of  10  and  16  were  employed  in  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and.  I  ur.derstajid.  mostly  in  the  turpentine 
industry.  The  committee  c^tim.ates  1,600  this  year  in  these 
States  will  be  employed  by  the  larger  turpentine  producers. 

Wages  for  men  ran  from  50  ccnt,s  to  $1.25 — seldom  higher. 
For  dippen; — collecting  gum. — 75  cents  to  $1.75.  The  day  is 
about  14  hours.     Sunup  to  sundown. 

On  the  false  plea  that  the  ir.dustr,-  Ls  agriculture,  this 
industry  is  exempt  from  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  and  all  State  labor  laws,  including 
this  bill.  I'^Dr  God's  sake,  arc  we  noma;  ro  allow  peonage  to 
exist  in  a  nation  that  is  supposed  to  have  reached  a  high 
state  of  civilization?  Company-owned  camps  and  high 
prices  at  commissary  stores  add  to  a  picture  of  exploited 
labor  equa.ed  by  few,  if  any.  industries  in  America. 

If  irdus"xies  of  this  nature  will  not  act  human  we  must 
bring  them  in  and  force  better  living  condition.^. 

Oh,  it  IS  in  the  North,  it  is  in  the  South,  it  i5  in  the  East, 
and  it  is  in  the  West  that  the  low -wage  conditions  exist  and 
that  low-paid  labor  is  exploited.  It  is  up  to  tis  men  and 
women  of  this  Congress  to  face  the  problem  fairly,  op>enly, 
honestly,  and  fearlessly,  and  put  into  effect  legislation  which 
will  do  away  with  the  sweatshops  and  bring  us  freedom. 
[Apia  use.] 

[Here  tl:.e  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GRIUNWOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  .supporting  the 
pending  bill  as  representing  the  best  compromi.se  that  could 
be  obtained  by  the  Committee  on  Labor.  I  think  the  philos- 
ophy of  their  measure  is  correct.  The  purpose  cf  a  democ- 
racy is  to  protect  the  weak  of  the  Nation,  and  this  measure 
seeks  the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  of  those  in  the  lower 
brackets,  those  who  are  inarticulate  and  have  no  union  or 
other  organization  to  enforce  a  contract  for  them.  As  their 
friends,  we  are  attempting  to  lay  down  a  yardstick  with 
which  to  measure  their  ser\'ices. 

I  am  agiUnst  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lamniick].  I  can  think  of  no  amendment  that  would 
cause  more  conftLsion  or  bring  about  more  uncertainty  in 
the  matter  of  labor  standards  with  respect  to  wages  and 
hoiu-s.  It  provides  no  standard  or  yardstick  whatever.  It 
throws  the  whole  labor  problem  wide  open  fcr  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  a  Government  agency  that  is  already 
burdened  w:th  other  problems  and  activities. 

The  substitute  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LajinecxI  is  an  entire  reversal  of  the  philosophy  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  which  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  Congress  laying 
down  some  Icind  of  standard  with  respect  to  organized  indtis- 
tries  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  under  which  their  em- 
ployees may  work.  This  amendment  would  throw  it  ail  open 
and  would  conflict  with  the  Wagner  Liibor  Relations  Act. 
under  which  we  have  collective  bargaining  and  have  con- 
tracts alreacy  entered  into.  Such  ccntracts  would  be  thrown 
into  the  hopper  with  all  the  others  and  the  entire  matter 
would  have  to  be  decided  by  the  Federal  Trade  CcmmLs^on. 
There  could  be  nothing  that  would  cause  more  confusion 
than  to  pass  such  an  amendment,  contaming  a  philosophy 
entirely  different  from  the  pending  bill,  opening  up  the  whole 
question  of  labor  conditions  with  re.'-p.?ct  to  hours  and  wages 
and  leaving  it  to  the  Federal  Trad"  Commission,  not  to  settle 
the  matter  for  any  particular  industry,  but  to  settle  the 
matter  as  would  be  done  in  lawsuits  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular board. 

I  do  believe  in  the  pending  bill.  If  we  arc  to  have  d  ffercn- 
tials,  they  should  not  be  based  upon  cLmafe  or  geography. 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  cf  servitude,  but  upon  the 
ability  of  the  v^orker  to  produce,  and  this  formula  should  be 


wui  not  oe  aoie  to  compete  witn  me  mausmes  m  ine  iNorxn 
if  the  wage  scale  is  uniform. 


[Here  the  gavel  fell-J 
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used  in  determining  whether  there  should  be  a  differential 
or  not.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  3  minutes  and 
I  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  particular  substitute 
that  is  now  before  the  Committe*;. 

There  has  been  considerable  complaint  about  the  com- 
mittee bill  based  on  the  fact  that  it  does  not  fix  definite  hours 
and  wages  and  because  it  may,  in  its  administration,  permit 
differentials.  Now,  we  have  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlem.an  from  Ohio.  The  purpose  in  offering  it  is  plainly  ob- 
vious to  most  of  us.  It  is  an  attempt  to  deliberately  emascu- 
late the  bill  the  committee  has  reported.  It  provides  no 
maximum  or  miroimiun  standards .  It  leaves  the  whole  field  of 
wage  and  hour  determination  entirely  to  the  unlimited  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  and  if  this  substi- 
tute bill  ever  went  to  a  court  fcr  construction  it  would  tm- 
doubtedly  be  held  unconstitutional  because  it  is  altogether 
vague  and  indefinite  in  its  provisions  affecting  wages  and 
hours. 

The  Labor  Committee  bill  is  pjittemed  after  the  minimum- 
wage  statutes  in  effect  in  a  great  many  of  our  States.  In 
every  one  of  those  statutes  certain  legislative  guides  or  stand- 
ards are  provided.  The  administrative  authority  in  fixing  or 
determining  the  minimum  wage  must  be  guided  by  these 
standards  and  whether  or  not  they  will  stand  the  test  of  con- 
stitutionality in  the  courts  depends  entirely  upon  a  reasonable 
finding  in  accordance  with  the  legislative  standards  set  up 
in  the  act. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  legislate,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  minimiun-wage  legislation,  but  this 
Lamneck  substitute  bill  leaves  that  qiiestion  entirely  op>en. 
provides  no  yardstick  or  legislat.ve  standards  whatsoever  for 
the  administrative  authority  designated  in  the  bill  in  deter- 
mining reasonable  and  fair  labor  standards. 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

FEDER-^L   TRADE  COMMISSION    KG   ri.ACI  TOR   LABOR   UEGISLATION 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  interesting  speeches  this  morning.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  said  we  ought  to  have  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  imder  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  because  we  do  not 
know  who  is  going  to  be  appointed  on  the  commission  which 
is  provided.  My  answer  is  thiit  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is 
going  to  make  the  appointment,  and  I  will  be  satisfied  with 
such  appointment. 

Now,  we  will  take  up  the  matter  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, because  that  is  going  ;o  be  voted  on  immediately 
after  I  get  through.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  not 
suited  to  this  character  of  legislation.  It  would  be  just  as 
foolish  to  put  this  legislation  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission as  it  would  be  to  put  tie  Marine  Corjw  imder  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  my  friends  on  the  Republican  side,  who  is  today 
posing  as  one  of  the  pals  of  organized  labor,  is  getting  up  here 
and  defending  the  A.  F.  of  L.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I 
have  never  seen  him  vote  either  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the 
C.  I.  O.  or  the  labor  movement.  "".Tiis  worthy  colleague  on  the 
Republican  side  is  terribly  worried  about  other  people  being 
demagogues.  I  did  not  know  tiiat  demagogues  were  any- 
thing new.    Nobody  need  get  piois, 

OIL   MEN   OF  TXXAS   NOT   COVERED   BY   BILL 

Then  my  good  friend  from  Texas  got  up  and  defended  the 
oil  men  of  Texas.  Well,  everybody  knows  the  oil  men  work- 
ing in  the  oil  fields  of  Texas  get  'rom  75  cents  to  more  than 
$1  an  hour,  and  the  fact  we  will  provide  40  hours  as  the 
maximima  will  not  affect  the  oil  workers  of  Texas  in  the 
shghtest.  One  day  the  gentlemaa  is  out  for  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
bill  and  the  next  day  for  the  C.  I.  O..  In  any  event,  the  bill 
before  us  does  not  affect  the  oil  workers. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lamneck]  we  have  defeated  the  entire  purpose  of 
thi.s  proposed  legislation.  You  will  see  that  the  people  who 
are  opposed  to  minimum-wage  legislation  are  the  ones  who 
are  all  for  thi.s  particular  legisiation,  because  It  puts  the 
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powers  back  In  the  States  that  have  no  wage  legislation  and 
makes  it  so  that  the  legislation  is  worthless. 

One  of  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  who  spoke  today 
said  that  you  cannot  live  on  speeches.  We  cannot  live  on 
his  speeches  either.  We  cannot  live  on  sipeeches  of  either 
side.    But  we  can  use  our  heads  and  legislate. 

So  I  say  this  Lamneck  amendment  ought  to  be  voted  down 
so  we  can  pass  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  lady  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  too.  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  directs  its  activities  against  persons 
singly  and  not  against  organized  groups,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  act  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  MAVERICBL  They  act  against  certain  busine.sses,  too; 
but  they  have  not  anything  to  do  with  labor  whatsoever. 
The  only  pinijose  of  the  Lamneck  amendment  is  to  make 
this  ineffective  and  sabotage  it.  If  we  follow  any  principle 
of  legislation  or  any  nile  of  logic,  even  the  enemies  of  the 
bill  could  not  vote  for  that  amendment. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  also  that  it  would 
take  them  3'ears  to  get  close  to  any  one  of  these  cases? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  They  would  have  to  reorganize  com- 
pletely, and.  as  I  said  before,  it  would  be  similar  to  having 
the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  in 
one  department.  Vote  it  down,  vote  it  down,  because  the 
elements  do  not  mix  any  more  than  qH  and  water.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired.  All  time  has  expired.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lamneck]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Lamneck)  there  were — ayes  84.  noes  126. 

Mr.  LAMNECK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Rajj- 
DOLPH  and  Mr.  Lamneck  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the  tellers  reported — 
ayes  95,  noes  144. 

So  the  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Bacon  to  the  committee  amendment: 

"To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  for  study  and  report  on  the  abolition  of  unfau-  labor 
conditions. 

"Whereas  sound  public  policy  urges  the  humane  principle  that 
excessive  and  oppressive  hours  of  labor,  wages  so  low  as  to  deny  a 
decent  standard  of  living,  and  the  exploitation  of  child  labor, 
should  not  be  tolerated  as  necessary  evils  In  our  economy,  and  that 
remedies  for  such  conditions  should  be  sought;  and 

"VlThereas  the  Black-Connery  fair  labor  standards  bill,  so-called, 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  on  August  6,  1937.  signally 
fails  as  a  legislative  remedy  in  attaining  such  constructive  purpose 
and  objective,  and  threatens  Instead  to  aggravate  unemployment. 
Impede  the  Nation's  economic  rehabilitation,  and  mtroduce  serlou* 
encroachments  on  constitutional  government;    and 

"Whereas  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  buttressed  by  wide 
publ'c  sentiment,  are  charging  that  the  said  measure,  If  enacted 
into  law,  would  impose  governmental  dictatorship  over  industry, 
constitute  a  menace  to  the  collective  bargaining  rights  of  labor, 
and  add  further  burdens  on  the  farmer;  and 

"Whereas  the  debate  on  the  said  bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  exposed  its  grave  imperfections  and  called  public  attention 
to  the  lamentable  lack  of  realistic  study  given  the  subject  by  the 
Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  considering  the  proposal,  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  In  reporting  the  meastire,  was  entirely  silent  on 
the  probable  application  of  the  bill  in  Its  fundamental  effects  on 
industry,  labor,  and  agriculture,  the  economic  sequences  and  reper- 
cussions that  might  be  expected  to  follow  its  enactment,  and  on 
matters  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  a  right  to  be  informed 
upon,  in  terms: 

"(a)  The  number  of  employees,  employers,  and  industries  that 
would  be  affected,  their  distribution,  and  whether  engaged  in  direct 
interstate  commerce  or  affecting  interstate  commerce; 
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"bl    The  effects  on  pilsttng  employment 
and   -fip  !ne\per*  yountr  or  elderly  from  the 
or  :r!abi!ity  of   employera  to  raise  wages  or 
regiil.itory  ••standards"; 

"  1  c)    The  tendency  to  effect  the  dlsplacem 
tul  occupations  or  to  force  them  into  the  mi; 
claswlflcatlons: 

"(d!    The    tendency   ro   have   present    high 
the    ■standard"  mln  mum  wages,  and  the 
reoucuona    above    '•standard    minima '    by   o 
"substandard"  hours  of  lalx^r  to   "standard 

■■(P)    The   tendency  of   lower-paid 
to  hlghfT  wage  Industrial  centers; 

"(f)    The  effects    on    the    contmuance    In 
marK'.nal   firms  and  Industries. 

■'£;t    The  Ir^fluence  en  agricultural  produ 
farmer     purchaaes     of     Industrial     goods 
regulation: 

"(h)    The  effects  on  local  and  Federal  relief 
from    pcsFlble   swelling   of   relief    rolls   due 
efflclent  workers: 

"(U   The  operation  of  the  bill  on  the  ^. 
fluenclng  prices,  production,   and  employmedt 

■(J)  The  dangers  to  Indiistry,  agrlcxilturs 
workman  resulting  from  Increased  competltl 
foreign  Imports  producfni  at  'substandard 

"(k)  The  lark  of  safeguards  thrown 
chlnery  against  setting  up  political  rather 
wage   and    hour  stAndarda;    and   the   arbitral 
criminatory  standards  and  exemptions  In 
btU: 

"(1)   The  tendency  toward  tiltlzoate 
prodiictlon  control; 

"(m)  The  Federal  bureaucracy  necessary 
consequent  vulnerability  of  admlnlstra 
coerced  and  Influenced: 

"(n)   The  tendency  to  Impede  or  destroy 
gaining  rights  and  to  freeze  and  make 
achieve  better  wage  and  working  conditions: 

"Whereas   any    true    and    fair   l&bor-i 
to  the  abolition  of  excessive  and  oppressive 
ao  low  as  to  deny  a  decent  standard  of 
tlon   of   child    labor,    should   have   such 
and  not  be  linked  and  Joined  to  dictatorial 
and  labor  as  embodied  In  the  Black-Connery 
Is  utterly   abortive  of   its  declaratory  object 
projected   application,   and   represents   a 
constitutional  government  and  democratic 

"Whereas    It    Is    notoriously    apparent   tha 
adequate  and  responsible  study  and 
that  may  be  avaUable  or  attainable  looking 
of  excessive  and  opprtsslve  hours  of  labor  a 
deny  a  decent  standard  of  living,  without 
posing  on  our  economy  and  democracy  th« 
Inherent  Ln  the  so-called  Black-Connery  bill 
highest  public  interest  that  the  potential 
or  Joint  State-Federal  legislative  regulation 
amined  In  all  of  Its  fundamental  aspects  and 
fore  be  It 

"Jtesolvtd.  etc ,  That  a  commission  to  be 
bera.  1  of  whom  shall  be  elected  as  chairman , 
and  directed  to  be  esUbllshed.  and  it  shal 
said    oommlaslon    to   explore    and    examine 
aspects  and  the  potenUal  field  of  legislative 
that   may  be  available  or  attainable  looklni ', 
abolishing  or  ameliorating  excessive  and 
wages  so  low  as  to  deny  a  decent  standard 
plottatlcn  of  child  labor,  to  the  end  that 
be  removed  from  our  economy  as  rapidly  as 
potntments  to  said  commission  shall  be 
members  shall   be  appointed  by  the  Speake^ 
the  membership  of  the  House  of 
■haU  be  appointed   by  the  Vice  President 
at  the  Senate;  and  nine  members  ahall  be  a 
dent,  repreaenutlve  of  tndiistry.  agriculture 
eral    public,   subject   to  oonflrmatlon   by 
ftirther 

"Resolvtd.  That  the  said  commission,  in  s 
shall  include  as  exhaiistive  report  as  po88it>|e 
nomic    and  legal  factors  involved  in  the 
Its  recommendations  the  commission  shall 
t*  to  the  remedies  It  may  propose  but  shall 
Its  independent  Judgment. 

••For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  reaolution. 
BUbcommlttee    thereof,    is   authorized    to 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  placee;  to 
assistants:   to  administer  such  oaths;  and  to 
and  to  make  such  expendltiires  as  it  deemj 
penses  of  the   commission,   which   shall   not 
hereby   authorized   to   be   appropriated,   out 
Treasiiry  not  otherwise  appropriated." 
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and  I  therefore  make  the  point  of  order  that  it  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  Dors  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
desire  to  be  beard  upon  ihe  pomt  of  order? 

Mr.  BACON  Mr.  Chairman,  the  .sub.sUtute  which  I  have 
offered  ha.,  the  Siijne  object. ve  as  the  pending  bill,  and  pro- 
vides that  sound  public  policy  urges  the  human  principle 
that  exces;.ive  and  oppr^^ss^ve  hours  of  labor,  wages  so  low  as 
to  deny  a  decent  standard  of  living,  and  the  exploitation  of 
child  laboi,  siiouid  not  be  tolerated  as  necessary  evils  in  our 
economy,  and  tbat  remedies  for  sucii  conditions  should  be 
sought. 

Yesterday  the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  O'Connor  J,  in  arguing 
in  favor  of  a  point  of  order  stated: 

Mr.  ChaliTnan.  earlier  today  I  said  I  helipwd  that  any  bill  that 
approaches  a  possible  solution  of  the  question  of  wages  and  hours 
Is  germane  as  a  substitute   to  the   pending   amendment. 

The  present  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  tiie  state  of  the  Umon.  apparently  agreed  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  stated: 

The  Chair  believes,  having  in  mind  the  broad  objective  of  this 
bill,  the  esxabllshment  of  minimum  wtiges  and  maximum  hours, 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
and  the  House  are  not  precluded  from  consMering  another  method 
or  another  mean.';  of  accomplishing  that  purpo,«;e  than  the  one 
recommended   by  the  Senate  bill  or  by  the  HoiLie  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  claim  that  thl.s  substitute  has  the  same 
objective,  but  approaches  the  whole  question  in  a  different 
manner.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  I  rely  entirely 
upon  the  Chair's  decision  yesterday. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BACON,     Ye^. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Of  course,  there  is  quite  a 
lot  of  difference  between  the  ob.iective  of  a  bill  where  you 
undertake  legislation  and  the  objective  of  an  inve.stiration 
which  is  preliminary  to  any  lecislation.  if  ever.  I  was  talk- 
ing about  bills  which  enact  legislation.  The  gentleman 
drops  all  legislation  when  he  .^uegp.st^  an  invt.'^tigation.  and 
pushes  the  whole  thme  into  the  future. 

Mr.  BACON.  I  suggest  that  some  investigation  ought  to 
be  made  in  view  of  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  the 
legislation  at  the  present  mnm*^nt. 

Mr.  0"C:0NNOR  of  New  York  But  it  would  be  w^ll  to 
assume  that  investigation  was  made  before  this  legislation 
was  proposed. 

Mr.  BACON,  The  committee  bill  also  calls  for  an  investi- 
gation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  It  Is 
very  clear  to  the  Chair  that  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  ;Mr.  Bacon  i  is  subject  to  the 
point  of  order.  There  are  various  grounds  upon  which  the 
Chair  could  sustain  the  point  of  order,  but  the  Chair  will 
sustain  the  point  of  order  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill  under  con.^id^raticn. 

The  ruling  made  by  the  Chair  yesterday  wa.s  on  the  point 
of  order  IJiat  was  before  the  Chair  at  that  particular  time, 
and  was  addressed  to  the  substitute  wh;th  wa.^  offered,  and 
to  which  the  poLnt  of  order  was  made.  The  Chair  has 
before  him  Cannon's  Precedents,  volume  8.  Section  2989 
states: 

To  a  proposal  to  authorize  certain  activities,  an  amendment 
proposing  to  Investigate  the  advisability  or  undertaking  such 
activities  is  not  germaiie. 

Disregarding  any  other  groimds  upon  which  the  proposed 
substitute  may  be  held  to  be  out  of  order,  the  Chair  rules 
that  the  .substitute  is  not  germane. 

The  Chair  sustain--  the  point  of  order. 

There  Ijeing  no  other  substitute  to  be  offered,  the  question 
now  recu-'-s  upon  the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUewoman 
from  Nev.'  Jersey. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  which  I  offered  be  read  by  sections. 
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The  CH.^IRMAN.  The  gentle  A-oman  from  New  Jersey 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment  under  consid- 
eration b-'  read  by  sections  for  amendment.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  wa.s  no  objection, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  first  section  of 
the  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  thi'r  .-iCt  m;iv  be  cited  as  tlie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
or   1937. 

Part    I— LECISl-.^•^vE    DrriARATioN:    riEriNi-noNs;    Wage    and    Horn 
Division  or  Departvent  of  Labor 

LEClSLATrVE    DECLARATION 

Section  1  (a)  The  employment  of  workers  under  substandard 
labor  c  nditicr.s  in  occupations  in  interstate  commerce,  in  The 
production  oi  go  'ds  f^r  interstate  cc'mmorce,  or  otherwise  directly 
affecting  intcr.'^tate  commerce  d)  csuses  interstate  commerce  and 
the  channels  and  instrumentalities  of  interstate  commerce  to  be 
used  to  spread  and  perpetuate  amo -ig  the  workers  of  the  several 
States  conditions  detrimental  to  the  physical  and  economic  health. 
efflciencv.  and  well-being  of  such  n'orkers;  (2)  directly  burdens 
interstate  conimrrce  and  the  free  flew  of  goods  in  Interstate  com- 
nxerce;  (3)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition  In  Inter- 
state commerce:  (4t  leads  to  labor  disputes  directly  burdening 
and  cb--tructing  interstate  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  good--^  In 
Interstate  mmmeixe:  and  (5)  direC  ly  interferes  with  the  orderly 
and  fi:r  in;>rket;ng  of   goods  in   Interstate  commerce. 

(b)  The  correction  of  such  cond  tions  directly  affecting  inter- 
state commerce  requires  that  the  Congress  exercise  its  legislative 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  :he  several  States  by  prohibit- 
ing the  .<;h;pmer.'-  m  interstat-e  comrierce  of  goods  produced  under 
substrindard  labor  conditions  and  b^  providing  for  the  elimination 
of  substandard  labor  conditions  in  occupations  in  and  directly 
affecting   mter.-tatc  ccmmorce. 

Mr.  DONDERO.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 

last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  notice  on  paste  10  of  the  bill  now  under 
consideration,  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  this  statement: 

Wherea.-;  watres  paid  in  interstate  industries  vary  greatly  between 
Indnst.rics  and  iliroughout  the  Nation,  reaching  as  low  as  $5  or  less 
per   \^eek, 

I  took  occasion  to  step  downstf.irs  about  10  minutes  ago  to 
ascertain  what  we  pay  to  the  men  who  serve  us  daily  in  the 
restaurant  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  beneath  the 
dome  of  this  Capitol.  Apparently  we  have  imported  to  this 
Nation  the  fair  labor  standards  of  Japan,  for,  to  my  great 
surprise  and  amazement,  I  was  nformed  we  were  paying  to 
tho.se  men  the  munificent  sum  of  662^3  cents  a  day,  $5  per 
week.  $20  per  month. 

If  this  House  passes  this  bill  you  are  saying  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  their  Congress.  "Don't  you  dare  do  as  I 
do.  but  you  do  as  I  say."  because  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  I  discover  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
every  State,  and  every  political  subdivision  thereof  is  elimi- 
nated or  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones 

Thou  hvpocrite.  cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and 
then  Shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy 
brother  s  eye. 

I  Applause.! 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairmar ,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  adlress  myself  in  opposition  to 
the  remarks  made  the  day  before  yesterday  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  our  colleague  from  Georgia  IMr.  RamspeckI. 
wherein  he  implied  that  the  delegation  of  power — as  is 
involved  in  the  Norton  substitute — to  one  administrator  is, 
as  he  indicattxi,  palpably  unconstitutional. 

My  argument  will  be  purely  a  legal  one.  All  factions  of 
labor  are  pulUng  in  different  di;-ections.  One  wants  a  board; 
one  does  not  want  a  board.  One  wants  an  administrator; 
one  does  not  want  an  administrator.  Frankly,  we  are  going 
to  b?  damned  if  we  do  and  damned  if  we  do  not.  Under  such 
circumstances.  I  am  going  to  stand  by  the  committee.  This 
is  the  usual  practice  in  the  House.  It  is  the  only  practice 
in  a  legislative  body  composed  of  435  Members.  We  would 
get  nowhere  unless  we  were  willing  to  follow  the  committees. 
The  committee  is  the  natural  authority  to  follow,  and  par- 


ticularly so.  when  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  bill 
are  in  hopeless  disaccord. 

THE     SET-UP     OF     AN     ADMINISTRATOR     IN     THE     NORTON     SUBSTmTE     IS 

CONSTITtTIONAL 

That  is  a  very  important  proposition  and  should  be  con- 
sidered most  carefully  by  every  Mem.ber  of  the  House.  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  many  precedents  during 
the  last  48  hours,  and  I  fail  to  find  that  the  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Administrator  in  the  ii'.stant  substitute,  as 
compared  with  other  unwarranted  delegations,  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  unconstitutional.  The  delegation  of  rights 
and  authority  to  the  Administrator  is  sound  and  proper. 

NO  STANDARD  OR   PROPER  GUIDE  IN    N.   R.   A. 

We  have  the  famous  Schechter  decision,  wherein,  in  a 
word,  the  Court  held  that  Congress  could  not  delegate  legis- 
lative power  to  the  President  to  exercise  unfettered  discre- 
tion to  make  whatever  laws  he  thinks  may  be  needed  or 
advisable  for  the  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  trade  and 
industry,  I  use  the  word  ""unfettered"  advisedly.  The  dele- 
gated power  can  never  be  unlimited.  It  must  always,  to  be 
legal,  be  circumscribed  and  delimited. 

Under  the  N.  R,  A.  the  President  was  authorized  to  pass 
upon  codes  that  were  fashioned  and  devised  by  various 
groups  in  various  industries,  but  in  the  act  we  gave  the 
President  unlimited  power  to  do  whatever  he  wished  with 
these  codes.  He  could  act  apropos  of  these  codes  without 
let  or  hindrance.  There  was  no  standard  devised.  There 
was  no  limitation.  There  was  a  wholly  unlimited  frontier  of 
power.  The  President  could  act  upon  good  grounds  or  "coffee 
grounds."  There  was  a  ccm.plete  abdication  by  us  to  the 
President  in  passing  on  those  codes. 

THERE     IS     PROPER     STANDARD     IN     NORTON     SUBSTlTL'TE 

Unlike  N.  R.  A.,  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentlelady 
from  New  Jersey  contains  a  sufficient  guide  or  standard  of 
conduct  for  the  administrator  to  follow.  We  have  definite 
standards  enunciated  throughout  the  bill.  We  have  definite 
guides.  We  have  a  definite  catalog  of  delegated  power. 
Nothing  is  left  in  the  air.  The  power  granted  is  definitely 
limited.  There  is  a  complete  and  definite  standard  fixed. 
The  Administrator  has  the  right  to  appoint  committees  of 
capital  and  labor,  but  in  their  negotiations,  in  their  work, 
in  their  deliberations,  they  must  come  within  the  confines 
of  the  standard  of  power  and  limitations  set  in  the  bill;  that 
is,  in  their  establishment  of  minimum-wage  and  maximum- 
hour  standards  there  must  be  considered  by  them  these 
standards,  namely: 

Health.  efBciency,  and  general  well-being  of  the  workers  and 
the  profitable  operation  of  American  business  so  far  as  and  as 
rapidly  as  Is  economically  feasible,  and  without  interfering  with 
or  impeding  or  diminishing  in  any  way  the  right  of  employees  to 
bargain  coUectively. 

These  are  the  exact  words  of  the  bill,  page  11.  lines  20-24. 

There  are  general  limits  and  standards  with  reference  to 
a  substantial  number  of  employees  in  any  occup)ation.  The 
Administrator  and  his  committees  must  operate  imder  such 
giiide  and  standard.  There  are  other  specific  limitations. 
For  example,  that  committee  has  no  power  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  amount  of  money  per  hour  as  wages;  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week.  The  Administrator  must  be  very 
careful  that  in  that  committee  there  is  equal  representation 
between  employers  and  employees.  Capital  and  labor  must 
be  equally  represented.  That  is  a  definite  standard  under 
which  the  Administrator  must  operate.  He  is  not  given 
unlimited  power  as  was  the  President  with  reference  to  code 
authorities.  Further,  in  the  membership  of  these  commit- 
tees, the  Administrator  must  select  members  representing 
the  public.  The  Administrator  must  also,  in  his  appoint- 
ments, give  due  consideration  to  geographic  conditions  ob- 
taining in  the  industry. 

[Here   the  gavel  fell.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  may  be  extended- 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield. 


get  nowhere  unless  we  were  willing  to  follow  the  committees. 
The  committee  is  the  natural  authority  to  follow,  and  par- 


Mrs.  NORTON.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield. 
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Mrs.    NORTON.      The    gentleman 
Ramspeck  i    said   yesterday   that  my 
legislative  power  to  committees,  the 
not  Government  officials.    Is  it  not  true 
are  appointed  by  the  Administrator, 
from  the  Government,  are  reqtiired  to 
and  does  that  not  make  .hem  Government 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  think  the  lady  from 
right  in  her  conclusions,  but  let  me  say 
man,  because  of  these  limitations,  becausfe 
mte   standard   that   Is   set   forth   in   the 
unwarranted   nor   illegal   delegation   of 
Administrator.     I   think,  therefore,  that 
eminently  constitutionaL 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  pro  forma  amendment  was  withdrawn. 


Georgia     [Mr. 

delegates 

of  which  are 

those  members 

compensation 

an  oath  of  office, 

employees? 

Jersey  is  quite 

:  urther,  Mr.  Chair- 

of  t.hi.s  very  defi- 

bill,   there  is   no 

JUT   power   to   the 

the  substitute   is 
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The  last  word  on  the  subject  of 
of  legislative  power  to  an  administrative 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
of  A.  L.  A.  Schechter  Poultry  Corporation 
the  United  States,  reported  In  the  October 
United  States  Reports,  vorume  295,  at 
ing  pages.    Among  other  thlngfs,  the  Comft 

•     •     •     the  President  In  approving   a 
own  conditions,  adding  to  or  taking  from 
•nn  his  discretion"  he  thinks  neceasary  "to 
declared  by  the  act.    Of  course,  he  has  no 
preacrlbes  a  code  on  his  own  motion  or  on 
tree  to  prescribe  one  If  a  code  has  not  been 


unwi  rranted 


delegation 

(^facial  is,  of  course. 

Court  in  the  case 

and  others  against 

1934  term  of  the 

J  495  £Uid  foUow- 

said: 


oxle  may  Impose  Ms 
lyhat  Is  proposed,  as 
(ffectuate  the  policy" 
less  liberty  when  he 
complaint,  and  he  Is 
pproved. 


Be  It  remembered,  in  the  instant 
there  is  no  such  unrestricted,  sweeping 
The  Administrator  Is  not  given  the  right 
conditions.    He  cannot  act  in  any  way 
the  President  xmder  the  N.  R.  A, 

•nie  Court,  in  the  Schechter  case,  fmtthermore,  said  the 
following : 


Section  3  of  the  Recovery  Act  la  wtthou; 
plies  no  standards  for  any   trade,   industry. 
not  undertake  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct 
Ucular   states   of   fact   determined    by 
procedure.     Instead  of  prescribing  rules  of 
the  m*ktng  of  codes  to  prescribe  tbem.    For 
taking,  section  3  sets  up  no  standards,  asldo 
of  the  general   alms  of  rehabilitation, 
described  in  section  1.    In  view  of  the  scoi^e 
laratlon  and  of  the  nattire  of  the  few 
posed,  the  discretion  of  the  President  In  appro' 
codes,  and  thus  enacting  laws  tor  the 
iodtistry  thrcmghout  the  coantry.  is  TtrtuaD^ 


pres^bed 


No  such  factors  enter  Into  the  legislatiqn 
Is  a  definite  standard,  and  there  are 
duct  which  must  be  followed.    There  are 
Uona,"  as  was  the  case  in  the  N.  R.  A. 
tuxis.    A  careful  examination  of  the  bOl 
these  many  restrictioDs. 


'*T«  co: 


COKMIKSION 


Biany  attacks  were  leveled  against  the  I  iterstate  Commerce 


Cbmmlssion  on  the  score  that  Congress 


Commission  unwarranted  powers.  But  ymgress  was  care 
ful  to  prescribe  certain  limitations  of  ixiwers.  Congress 
hewed  out  paths  leading  to  direct  obJe:tives.  There  were 
limitations  as  to  short  hauls  and  Umltatic  os  as  to  long  hauls. 
There  could  be  no  changes  In  rates  unl<ss  and  vmtil  public 
hearings  had  been  held.  In  a  word,  defi  ilte  guides  were  set 
within  which  the  members  of  the  Corjimission  were  per- 
mitted to  act. 

Congress  was  solicitous  in  Its  endeavdr  to  keep  open  the 
channels  of  competition.  The  courts  rtpeatedly  have  held 
that  this  was  not  "a  delegation  to  the  Co  nmission  of  leglsla 
tive  power  which  Congress  was  incompet  jnt  to  make."  (See 
234  U.  S.  476  at  486.  citing  Field  v.  C 
(1892^:  Buttfleld  v.  Stranahan.  192  U 
349  (19041;  Union  Bridge  Co.  v.  UniteM  States.  204  U.  S 
364.  27  Sup.  Ct.  367  (1907) :  and  Mononi'ohela  Bridge  Co.  v 
United  States.  216  U.  S.  177.  30  Sup.  Ct,  356  (1910)  J 
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to  be  applied  to  par- 

admlnlstratlve 

donduct.  It  authorizes 

that  legislative  under - 

from  the  statement 

and  expansion 

of  that  Ivoad  dec- 

that  are  tm- 
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of  trade  and 
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apprc  prlate 
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gove  -nnaent 


before  us.    There 

rules  of  con- 

not  a  "few  restric- 

but  many  restrlc- 

bef  ore  us  indicates 


delegated  to  that 


ark.  143  U.  S.  649 
8.  470,  24  Sup.  Ct. 


FEDERAL    HF^iilRVF.    ACT 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  has  repeatedly  been  subjected  to 
attack  on  the  ground  of  unwarranted  delecation  of  power. 
The  Federal  Re-erve  Board  wa.'^  giv-jn  autivDnty — 

To  gran:  by  special  p>:'rrmt  U:)  n.it..jnal  b.uiiis  applying  therefor 
•  •  •  the'ritht  to  act.  ha  tru^'-oe,  e.'iccut.  ;■.  acciuiusira'cr,  or 
leeristrar  ct  stocks  liud  bcr.d.s  under  such  nUts  and  re^olatlons  as 
the  said  Board  may  prescribe. 

In  First  National  Bank  v.  FcV.oics  ex  rcl.  Union  Trust  Co. 
(244  U.  S.  416,  37  Sup.  Ct.  734  '19170,  the  Court  said  (244 
U.  S.  416  at  427,  per  White,  Chief  Justice)  : 

•     •     •     We  think  it  neceo6ar>-  to  do  no  more  than  .'lay  that  a 

contention  •  •  •  that  the  authority  given  by  the  .section  to 
the  Rescrre  Board  wru;  void  bf^use  conferrlnt:  leghs'atlve  power 
on  that  Board  is  so  plainly  adversely  dispo.sed  of  by  many  previous 
adjudications  as  to  cauie  it  to  be  afCfcSij.Ar>'  Gi.ly  to  reXer  to  them. 

Citing  Field  v.  Clark  a43  U.  S.  649,  12  Sup.  Ct.  485 
(1892;;  Buttfield  v.  Stranahan  il92  U.  S.  470,  24  Sup.  Ct. 
349  (1904)  I  ;  United  Stat^^s  v.  Gnrnaud  '220  U.  S.  506.  31 
Sup.  (Tt.  480  a911>»;  Mcmonqahela  Bridge  Co.  v.  United 
States  (216  U.  S.  177,  30  Sup.  Ct.  356  (1910)  >  :  and  the  Inter- 
mountain  Rate  Cases  (234  U.  S.  476,  34  Sup.  Ct.  986  <  1914'  ), 
Van  Devanter  and  Day,  Justices,  concurring  on  another 
ground. 

DRAFT    HOARD 

In  the  Selective  Draft  Late  Cases  '245  U.  S  366.  38  Sup. 
Ct.  159.  1918)  an  argument  based  on  the  administrative 
features  of  the  Selective  Service  Act — act  of  ^Lly  18.  1917 
1 40  Stat.  76.  c.  15  >  was  dlsmisf^ed  m  much  the  same  language 
and  on  many  of  the  same  authorities  i opinion  by  White, 
C.  J.^  This  case  was  followed  m  J'mes  v.  Pt^kins  '245  U.  S. 
290.  38  Sup.  Ct,  166  '1918i  •  :  CroldJuan  v.  United  States  '245 
U.  S.  474.  38  Sup.  Ct.  166  <1918'  '  :  Krarirr  v.  United  Stales 
*245  U.  S.  473,  38  Sup.  Ct.  168  '  1918  •  )  :  Ruthrnbcrg  v.  United 
States  (245  U.  S.  480,  38  Sup.  Ct.  168  il918»>:  Yanyar  v. 
United  States  '246  C.  S.  649.  38  Sup.  Ct.  332  a918»): 
Stephens  v.  United  States  '247  U.  S.  504.  38  Sup.  Ct.  579 
(1918»);  Pierce  v.  United  States  <  252  U.  S.  239,  40  Sup.  Ct. 
205  '1920>  I  ;  and  O'Connell  v.  United  States  -253  U.  S,  142, 
40  Sup.  Ct.  444  '19201  >.  The  same  summary  maimer  of 
sustaining  wartime  legislation  was  also  exemplified  in  Afc- 
Kinley  v.  United  States  '249  U.  S.  397,  39  Sup.  Ct.  324 
(1919) ) .  The  case  upheld  a  provision  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  (40  Stat.  83,  c.  15,  sec.  13*  authnrizins  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  fix  a  limit  around  rmliLary  station.-;  within  which  the 
maintenance  of  a  bawdy  house  should  be  a  Federal  crime 
(memorandum  opinion  by  Day,  J.). 

MARITIME     AUTHOF.rTY 

The  next  case  again  Involved  what  may  be  termed  the 
"maritime  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War."  This  au- 
thority included  'by  act  of  Sept.  19,  1890.  26  Stat.  454.  c.  907, 
sec.  7.  and  act  of  July  13,  1892,  27  Stat.  110,  c.  158,  sec.  3> 
power  to  approve  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable 
waters.  Under  this  power  the  Secretan,-  had  approved  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  bnd?:e  across  the  Sacramento  River 
in  replacement  of  another  on  condition  that  the  piles  of 
the  former  bridge  should  be  razed  down  to  7  feet  below  the 
lowest  low- water  mark.  Thi.s  wa.:?  done,  and  when  a  dredge 
was  injured  by  running  on  the  stumps  so  left,  the  Secretary's 
order  was  pleaded  in  defense  of  a  .suit  for  damages  (in 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  v.  Olympian  Dredging  Co.,  (260  U.  S. 
205.  43  Sup.  Ct.  26  (1922)  ».  In  upholdmc:  this  defense,  the 
Court  said  (per  Sutherland.  J..  260  U.  S.  205.  at  208.  210) : 

By  this  legislation  Conere.'^s  •  •  •  conimltted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  administrative  power  Insofar  as  adminb-tration  was 
necessary  •  •  •.  In  th*'  hrht  of  this  general  assumption  by 
Congress  of  control  over  th  ■  -uiijcct  and  of  the  la.-g'^  pr-A'ers  dele- 
gated to  the  Secretary,-,  the  condition  lmpos«>d  bv  that  c  fficcr 
cannot  be  considered  otherwuse  than  as  an  :iuth  ritative  determi- 
nation of  what  WTUi  r'asoiiably  nT'-v^ary  to  b>'  done  to  Insure  free 
and  safe  navigation  •  •  •.  "Congr-^ss  intended  by  Its  legisla- 
tion to  give  the  same  force  and  efff-ct  to  thf^  deci.=;ion  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  would  have  bern  accorned  to  direct  action 
by  It  on  the  subject.  It  is  for  Cvnt^t-ss.  under  the  Constitution 
•  •  •  to  prescribe  the  way  in  which  the  question  of  obstruc- 
tion shall  be  dctrrminr-^d  "  f Quotation  takrn  from  Mnnon^hela 
Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States  i216  U.  8.  177,  30  Sup.  Ct.  356  (1910).) 
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A    STATK   PR  vCEDENT 

Then  followed  a  case— Dot: (?. 'as  v.  Nobel  (261  U.  S.  165, 
43  Sup.  Ct.  303  (1923)  )— involving  a  State  statute — Wash- 
ington Laws  of  1893,  chapter  55 — establishing  a  dentistry 
exammmg  board,  and  requiring  all  persons  wishing  to  prac- 
tice dentistry-  to  pass  an  examination  in  order  to  be  licensed. 
No  further  provision  was  made  as  to  the  examination.  To 
a  claim  that  this  statute  delegated  legislative  power  to  the 
examiners  the  Cotirt,  speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis, 
replied  '261  U.  S.  165  at  169-173)  : 

The  lepl.s'.ature  itself  may  make  this  finding  of  the  facts  of 
peneral  application,  and  by  emb^dnng  it  In  the  statute  make 
It  law  •  •  •.  But  the  legislature  need  not  make  this  general 
finding.  To  detemalne  the  subjects  of  which  one  must  have 
knowlege  •  •  •  the  extent  of  knowledge  In  each  subject;  the 
degree  nf  skill  requL-lte;  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
conducting  the  examination:  thpsc  are  matters  appropriately  com- 
mitted to  an  administrative  board  (Citing  Mutual  Film  Corpora- 
tirm  v  Indw^tnal  Cortim  .  236  U.  S  230,  35  Sup.  Ct.  387  (1915). 
The  principal  case  was  followed  in  Fife  v.  Louisiana  State  Board 
of  .M^'dical  Fiaminer;!.  274  U,  S  72 J.  47  Sup,  Ct.  580  (1927),  and  in 
Gri^^-in  v.  Poncrs.  275  U.  S  495,  48  Sup,  Ct.  83  (1927).  and  in 
Dr.  Bloom,  Dentist,  Inc.,  v.  Cruise  288  U.  S.  588.  53  Supp.  Ct.  320 
(1933).) 

TRANSPORT.ATION    ACT 

In  Avent  v.  United  States  t266  U.  S.  127,  45  Sup.  Ct.  34 
'  1924 ' ,  per  Holmes.  J.)  setting  up  of  a  board  was  confronted 
by  an  attack  on  the  validity  of  a  provision  of  the  Trans- 
portation Art  of  1920  'act  of  Feb.  28.  1920.  41,  Stat.  456. 
at  474.  c.  91,  title  TV,  sec.  402  (15')  empowering  the 
Commission  in  emergencies  to  make  "reasonable  directions" 
"in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  commerce  of  the  peo- 
ple." including  directions  "for  preference  or  priority  in  trans- 
portation." Tlie  case  involved  a  conviction  for  obtaining 
a  shipment  of  coal  in  violation  of  the  Commission's  rules  as 
to  priority,  and  the  Court  said  i266  U.  S.  127,  at  130-131) : 

Tha*  it  (Congress)  can  give  the  powers  here  givfen  to  the  Com- 
n:l.i3ion  •  •  •  no  longer  admits  of  dispute.  •  •  •  The 
statute  confines  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  emergencies,  and 
the  requirement  that  the  rules  shall  be  rea.sonable  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  of  commerce  fixes  the  only  standard 
thai  is  practicable  or  needed.  •  •  •  Congress  may  make  vio- 
lation of  the  Commission's  riilcs  a  crime. 

Citing  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  '215  U.  S.  452,  30  Sup.  Ct.  155  (1910)),  United 
States  v.  Grimaud  (220  U.  S.  506,  31  Sup.  Ct.  480  (1911)), 
Union  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States  (204  U.  S.  364,  27  Sup.  Ct. 
367  (1907'  ),  the  Intermountain  Rate  Cases  (234  U.  S.  476.  34 
Sup.  Ct.  986  11914)),  and  Mutual  Film  Corp.  v.  Industrial 
Commission  (236  U.  S.  247,  35  Sup.  Ct.  393  (1915)). 

tahut  act 

In  Hampton,  Jr.,  &  Co.  v.  United  States  (276  U.  S,  394,  48 
Sup.  Ct.  348  (1928)),  discussed  31  Mich.  L.  Rev.  786,  at  795 
'1933) ),  an  attack  was  made  on  the  so-called  flexible  provi- 
sion of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  (act  of  Sept.  21.  1922,  c. 
356,  title  III.  sec.  315,  42  Stat.  858,  at  941).  This  empowered 
the  President  to  increase  or  decrease  customs  duties  up  to 
50  percent  of  those  specified  in  the  act  upon  ascertaining 
that  the  cost  of  production  in  competing  cotmtries  was  not 
equalized  with  such  cost  in  the  United  States  by  the  duties 
already  imposed.  In  ascertaining  such  cost  the  President 
was  to  consider  "insofar  as  he  finds  it  practicable"  produced 
by  foreign  persons  or  governments,  and  "any  other  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  in  competition."  In  upholding  the 
action  of  the  President  under  this  power  the  Court  said  (276 
U.  S.  394,  at  405-406.  409,  per  Taft,  C.  J.) : 

The  well-known  nia.xim  "Delegata  postestas  no  potest  dele- 
garl"  •  •  •  has  had  wider  application  in  the  construction  of 
our  Federal  and  State  constitutions  than  it  has  in  private 
law  •  •  •  (They)  divide  the  governmental  power  into  three 
branches  •  •  •  and  the  rule  is  that  In  the  actual  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  Congre-ss  or  the  legislature  should 
cxerci  e  the  iect^lative  power  •  •  •  and  in  carrying  out  the 
constitutirnul  division  into  three  branches  It  Is  a  breach  of  the 
national  fundamental  law  if  Congress  gives  up  Its  legislative  power 
r.nd  tran.-<lers  It  to  the  Pre.^^ident.  •  •  •  This  is  not  to  say 
th:it  ihe  th.-ee  branches  are  not  coordinate  parts  of  one  govern- 
ment and  that  each  in  the  field  of  its  duties  may  not  invoke 
the  action  of  the  two  other  branches  Insofar  as  the  action  Invoked 
shall  not  be  an  assumption  of  the  constitutional  field  of  action  of 
another  branch.     In  determining  what  It  may  do  In  seeking  as- 


sistance from  another  branch,  th?  extent  and  character  of  that 
assistance  must  be  fixed  according  to  common  sense  and  the  in- 
herent necessities  of  the  governmental  coordination 

The  field  of  Congre-ss  involves  all  and  many  varieties  of  legis- 
lative action,  and  Congress  has  found  it  frequently  neces.sary  to 
use  officers  of  the  executive  branch,  within  dcilnf^d  hmit.s,  to 
secure  the  exact  effect  intended  by  Its  acts  of  ligislation.  by 
vesting  discretion  m  such  officers  to  make  public  regulations  In- 
terpreting a  statute  and  directing  the  details  o:'  Its  execution, 
even  to  the  extent  of  providing  for  penalizing  a  breach  of  such 
regulations, 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offered  my  resolution  as  u  substitute  In 
good  faith;  In  fact,  I  introduced  it  on  December  9.  I  fully 
appreciate  that  it  was  probably  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but 
in  view  of  the  rather  broad  and  startling  decisions  of  the 
Chair  yesterday,  I  felt  its  submission  justified. 

I  believe  that  the  bUl  in  the  Senate  was  amended  some  35 
times.  Since  the  original  Black-Connery  bill  was  reported 
last  August  the  Committee  on  Labor  has  made  some  60 
amendments.  Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  additional  amendments  were  made:  so  the  committee 
made  some  159  amendments  in  all,  I  believe,  which  are  now 
consolidated  in  the  so-called  Norton  amendment. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BACON.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  amendments  were  suggested  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  BACON.  Then  159  amendments  were  made  to  the 
original  bill  which  are  now  all  incorporated  in  the  Norton 
amendment. 

Ivlrs.  NORTON.    I  have  not  counted  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BACON.  I  inqtiired  of  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor.  I  cite  this  merely  to  show  the  confusion  surrounding 
this  v.hole  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  ap- 
proaching it  in  a  judicial  and  careful  way.  Nothing  can  be 
more  important  to  the  future  of  this  country  tlian  that  we 
have  proper  legislation  on  wages  and  hours;  and  I  am  Uior- 
oughly  in  favor  of  the  principle  that  is  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished. I  therefore  suggested  a  Federal  commission  of  inquiry 
of  15  members  to  investigate  this  whole  broad  problem  from 
a  national  point  of  \iew  and  the  relations  of  this  problem  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  took  my  analogy  from  the  old  Monetary  Commission,  out 
of  which  came  the  Owen-Glass  bill  pro\'iding  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  from  the  Morrow  Commission,  out  of  which 
came  legislation  on  aviation  and  from  which  date  our  entire 
aviation  development  may  be  said  to  have  started.  This  is 
just  as  important  as  any  other  legislation  that  lias  ever  come 
before  this  Congress,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  national 
commission  should  have  investigated  this  whole  subject.  I 
suggested  a  commission  of  three  Members  of  the  House, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker;  three  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  President;  and  nine  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  wliich  are  to  repre- 
sent industrj',  agriculture,  labor,  and  the  public.  The  reso- 
lution contemplated  that  final  action  on  the  Black-Connery 
wage  and  hour  bill  should  be  postponed  until  the  proposed 
commission  reported  to  the  Congress  at  the  next  regular 
session.  It  was  not  intended  to  postpone  this  proposition 
indefinitely. 

The  resolution  declares  on  its  face  that  oppressive  hours 
of  labor  and  substandard  wages  and  exploitation  of  child 
labor  shall  not  be  tolerated  as  necessary  evils  in  our  economy 
and  that  remedies  for  such  conditions  must  be  fotmd.  The 
resolution  provides  that  the  country  should  have  full  knowl- 
edge of  where  it  is  going  before  it  gets  underway*.  That  is 
the  only  sound  legislative  procedure.  My  resolution  v.-as 
offered  in  good  faith  and  to  my  way  of  thinking  provided 
a  sensible  approach  to  this  ver>'  important  and  vital  ques- 
tion.    [Applause.] 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  tells  me  that  so  far  as 
she  knows  no  amendments  were  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  This  makes  the  confusion  even  worse,  be- 
cause it  is  public  knowledge  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
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the 
conce  -ned 


c«rtamly  Intended  to  submit  some 
why   the   Department    was   not    given 
vould  seem  that  the  Department 
suited,  especiaily  after  the  Secretary  of 
House  conference,  stated  she  would 
administration's  wage  and  hour  bilL 

The  Washington  Star,  either  in  its 
or  November  11,  carried  the  following  i 
ciated  Press  line: 

Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  said  after  a 
today    that    she    would   propose    changes    Ir. 
wiLge  and  hour  bill  when  congressional 
tnga  on  the  subject. 

The  Secretary  said   she   had   dlacttased 
Brooserelt  but  preferred  not  to  gay  what 

She  told   newsmen   ttiat   If   congressional 
views  she  would  have  some  modifications 
of  studies  the   Labor  Department   has 
Senate  apptroral  last  aeaslon.     •     •     • 
have  Coi^reas.  rather  than  a  board,  fix 
and    maxlmiim-hour   standards.    Secretary 
would  be  necessary  If  the  program  was  to 
tbe  point  of  Tlew  of  flexibility." 

She  said  If  the  standard  were  to  be  fUet 
would  be  needed  would  be  an  enforcement. 
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ma<  e 
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by  Congress  all  that 


information  of  this 
[   Labor   Is   directly 


I  think  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  rely  on 
sort,  especially  when  the  Secretary  c 
quoted. 

All  of  the  Labor  Committee's  amendn  lents  were  agreed  to 
In  closed  session  of  the  committee  snd  public  hearings 
denied.  It  seems  more  than  strange  thit  Secretary  Perkins 
was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  advance  her  views  on  the 
subject,  and  especially  so  when  her  Department  had  made 
studies  and  had  definite  modifications  to  suggest. 

In  other  words,  to  put  It  bluntly,  the  \1tal  changes  made 
by  the  Labor  Committee  were  made  wltnout  affording  labor 
Industry,  the  public,  and  even  t*ie  ajdministration's  own 
Department  of  Labor  an  opportunity  to 

The  whole  bill  Is  permeated  with  cotfu-sed  thinking  and 
represents  a  hodgepodge  of  compromtie  that  satlsflrs  no 
one.  The  resolution  I  submitted,  I  think,  states  the  case 
fairly,  and.  I  believe,  also  proposes  thp  sensible  approach 
to  the  problem. 

Under  leave  to  do  so,  I  append  an  editorial  from  the  BaU.l 
more  Sun.  which  Is  captioned  "The  Bill 
Is  a  singularly  appropriate  title  for  the 
stderatlon.    The  editorial  follows: 


Nobody  Knows."    It 
measure  imder  con- 


raS  m.L   IfOVODT  KNOW  I 

hoirr 


o: 


In  the  coosldrratlon  of  the  wage  and 
tbm  Bourn  Labor  CDmmlttee  would  do  much 
quections  of  fundamental   policy  and  quit 
matters  of  administrative  detail.    Matters 
may  be  Important,  of  course.    It  may 
daal  of  difference  whether  tbe  proposed  bill 
■uppoaediy  impartial  board  of  five  members 
latrator  working  witlx  the  advice  of  groups 
duitry.  and  the  puUlc.    There  are  certain 
be  weighed  in  this  connection,  and  welghe< 
final  eboiee  la  made  as  between  the  two 
tbem  Is  accepted. 

But  t2ifise  questions  and  their  like  are, 
consequence  In  a  matter  of  this  kind.    It  U 
know  bow  tbe  piofwasea  wage  and  hour 
•dmtnlstered  than  to  know  what  It  will  do 
Bouae  of  Congress  has  yet  told  us  what  it 
reason  seems  to  l>e  that  nobody  knows.    Tbe 
last  spring  without  any  dear  apprriienslon  c 
tbe  House  committee  has  approved  It  without 
ilon  as  to  how  many  Industries  it  is  going 
workers  will  be  subject  to  its  provisions. 
dear  xinderstandlng  of  tbe  possible  effect 
and  bour  standards  may  bave  cq 
tbe  employment  of  particular  groups.     It 
a  way  as  to  prejxxUoe  agriciUtiire.     It  may 
at  the  South  and  give  other  sections  an 
tkm  for  the  home  market.    Nobody  knows 

And.  what  la  worse,  nobody  seems  to  want 
eommlttee  fiddles  around  with  tbe  question 
piMses  tbe  buck  on  tbe  matter  of  fundame: 
are.  according  to  Mr.  Trussell's  dispatch 
day.  out  to  pass  the  bill  by  tbe  end  of 
Speaker  nor  tbe  majority  leader  M«ms  to 
press  km  as  to  wbat  it  Is  all  about.    They 
and  leave  all  fundamental  questions  up  to 
■■  tbs  eaae  may  be.    Most  ol  tboae  wbo  do 
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Its  consequences  and 
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alternatives  w::l  probribly  be  for  tlie  A.-noricm  Fodcratlon  of 
Labor's  plan  ic  fi.':  a  smglo  minimum  wage  and  a  tingle  ma.xlmum 
n-crltine  wpp'K  for  the  whn'.p  counT\'  and  then  h-^p"  for  the  best. 

The  only  man  who  seems  to  have  the  sllehtest  desire  to  find 
out  what  the  bill  means  is  Representailve  Bacon  of  New  York,  a 
Republiciin,  wlu  has  proposed  in  a  rcsdution  that  a  Federal  com- 
mission be  appoint  .^d  to  find  the  anr-srrs  to  a  few  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  X)  which  this  propof-il  plve?  rise  Mr  Bacon 
wants  to  lay  a  facfial  four.dation  for  the  legislation  before  final 
action  is  taken  His  is  a  counsel  t.3  which  his  colleagues  might 
appropriately  pay  greater  he«^d  than  they  have  been  paying  In 
their  zeal  to  pass  a  measTire  the  c3ect  of  which  Is  still  obscure. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  an 
editorial  commenting  on  my  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ge.'^tleman  from  New  York  will 
have  to  secure  that  permission  in  the  House. 

Mr.  FIABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  Henry  Ford  announced  his 
$5-a-day  policy  some  wise  m^n  of  the  country  foretold  the 
doom  of  the  automotive  indu.>try.  \  great  many  in  the  in- 
dustry also  echoed  their  remai-ks  and  said,  "It  can't  be  done." 
My  purpose  in  coming  before  the  C'-mmitt'^e  today  is  to  say 
a  word  about  the  automotive  industry,  to  wh.ch  directly 
this  wage  and  hour  bill  does  not  apply. 

This  industry-  is  confined  in  great  part  to  my  city  and  State, 
but  every  State  in  the  Union  supplies  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  its  product. 

Directly  and  indirectly,  1  out  of  even.'  11  gainful  ■workers 
receives  a  pay  envelope,  to  n  numbrr  in  exco.s.s  of  4.000.000. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  information  and  Instruction,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  ch.-rt  prepared  by  m.e  and  ba.scd  upon 
Informaricn  .supplied  by  the  Au'cmob.le  Manufactr.rcrs  As- 
sociation, which  ficrures  are  taken  from  the  1930  census, 
setting  forth  employment  In  the  lndu.«tn'  in  the  individual 
States,  not  includmc;  tn.;.'''k  drivers  and  ravv-material  sup- 
pliers, and  totahn.;  2  007  G88  persons.  Moreover,  the  chart 
will  show  the  nu.Tiber  of  automobile  ret.-iil  .siore.s  In  each 
State  as  well  as  the  number  of  automobile  fac'orics  and  ga.so- 
lino  i-cfinrr-.e'',  The  chart  fur' her  sets  forth  the  matrriala 
purchased  from  each  Stat*',  and  it  rank.=!  tlie  States  numeri- 
cally in  the  order  of  .such  employmen:  A  study  of  the  ehart 
and  the  return  purcha.ses  by  the  indu.-.try  from  your  State 
will  prove  most  intert sting 
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Stats 
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Materials  rapplle'l  t<y  the 

Uve  in- 

tail  stores 

CMoUoe 

State 

1 

dastrj  ■ 

refineries 

' 

Mich.^-aa 

400,912 

10,404 

261 

Iron  ore.  luml^r.  nfifier, 
hra-?;,  Iaciiier=.  :p,uher. 

2 

Ohio 

2:0.736 

15. 167 

477 

Pip  iron,  st«el  fiainl,  lao 
auerji. 

Talc,  eioel-inr,  fni'.'.  irnn. 

3 

New  York 

151.  c':^ 

19.  5«5 

534 

fabrit-s,  wiiol.  metal,  var- 

ni>h,     latqLer.     i.mninf 

chemicals,  Tep-npries 

i 

C&Iifcrnia 

ix.Xi 

17.853 

202 

Petroleum.   Iiinstier.   chro- 

ii.iuni,  niercury.  ruiipne- 
fi!e.'^:!!'^,rly  trine,  tile, 
rr.'i^s,  wool,  t>or:ix. 

5 

Penusylvania... 

112,  tSi 

16,505 

531 

C'tie;:.U-aLs,  si^U.  i.-un, 
pl'itp  Fl'i.s.'--,  rrml,  leather, 
alurnir.am. 

6 

Illinois.. 

10.%  511 

13,899 

43S 

Steel,  pit?  iron,  rnul.  lac- 
quers, chernic^!?,  Irn.fher, 

i 

Texas 

M,  30j 

15,290 

101 

Cotton,    fietrnieurn,    wf«ol, 

mtjhiiir.    1.1. le-.    <ii'.;ihur, 

merfiirv,  i^irhnn  hlaok 

8 

Indiana 

73  :/.'«( 

7  S71 

161 

Steel,  I'li.-  irtir,  phte  ela-ss. 
Chei:i  i-als.   leaihex,   brsiss. 

0 

New  Jersey 

6i  "S3*. 

7,  f*,J 

142 

copi^r.  zinc. 

10 

Wisconsin 

52,  ,"^.29 

1.  f^M 

136 

Luiut'cr.   hiJe<,    iron   ore. 

H 

Ma.<!sarhTisetts . 

5C,  497 

7,4.15 

lfi7 

rphcKtprv  rloth 

12 

M  issouri 

4ti.  M2 

!«,  377 

iU2 

Lead,  v.nc,  hides,  lacquers, 
tungsten. 

U 

Oklahoma 

36,:7t; 

7.115 

O) 

Zini,[*iruleuin, lead. hides. 

14 

Miancji>ta  

3C.  «0 

5,913 

:r 

Iron    'iro,    lurcher,    hides. 

15 
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25 

26 
27 
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30 

31 


State 


Kansas 

Cnr.npfticut 

Louisian.'i 

Tciines.-ce 

Washington 

North  Carolina-- 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Nebraska 

Virglni.i 

Alabama 

M.aryland 

Colorado „- 


Orepon... 

.\rkansas. 


Employ- 
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32  I  West  Vireinia.. 

33  Mi<--«is?iii;>i 

34  South  riir.ilina. 

35  Pouth  l>:tkoU.. 
re  Rhode  Island. . 
37     Maine 


38 
39 


40 

41 

43 
43 

44 

45 

*6 

47 
4tl 


North  Dakota- 
Montana  


Arizona 

ruh _ 

NewHampshlreL 
Wyoming 

Id«ho 

New   M'-xlto. 

Vermont 

Delaware 

Nevada 


27,766 

27  :i90 
24,  447 

23,820 

22.9.^0 

2'2,  697 

21,OiO 

19,  .'»4  I 

19,  4S9 

19.  4-S 
16.525 

Ifi, 4S1 

l.'Xi)77 


14.151 
n.  117 

12.f>21 

11.  j<n 

9.(^8 
7,314 
fi,  770 
G,  302 

6.209 

5.799 


5,386  ! 

4.H4fl 
4.  4U5 

4,  403 

3.77.^ 
:i,  232 

i27S 

1,351 


P.  54 '5 

^.  4*^ 

3,  iXiO 

3,057 

4,725 

5,  S65 

4,-527 

4,S28 

3.343 

X  774 

X571 
3,  167 

'i  ?.'<6 
3,  UU 


3  252 
3,056 

2.  M2 
2.755 

2,  ei6 

2.012 
1.  :J2'3 
1.S34 

1.  .^.SS 
l.PvU 


1,141 

1,0'",2 
1.2S2 

>>yj 

1,082 
i"X 

1,088 
r.ii 


30 
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21 

14 
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9 
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2 

25 

18 

11 
3 

15 
24 


6 
11 

5 
1 
3 
3 

23 
2 

0 

17 


Material!!  .«npptied  by  ;ho 
State 


Hides,  linseed  oil,  petro- 
leum, tlaiieed,  uac. 

P>r,i.«s. 

Ci.tton.  sulphur,  lumber, 
su,::ijC!ine,  avrbun  Mark. 

Cotton,  lumber,  coal,  baai- 
ile 

L'lrr.ber.  mercury,  m.igno- 
sitp,  cfipi>pr  reflnmg. 

Colton  tabricy,  mica,  siUca, 

C'lttDP., 

CoUon  fabrics,  b.iuxite, 
turi'iertme,  manganese. 

Cotton,  lumber,  sugarcane, 
turpentine. 

C'j.il,  lu!i:ti«»r,  paint,  lac- 
quers, lenther. 

Flaxseed,  linseed  oil,  hides, 

Wi.h.l. 

Cotti  n,  prrery,  p\ceIsior. 
Cotton,     irnn    ore,     steel, 

ti,r;«tntine. 
Plate  i'laj;«,  pair;!'!, 
Vanatlium.      l^al,      zinc, 

li.dfs,      wo'ji,       moiyti- 

deruin, 
I.umt'Or,  W'^nl,  mercury. 
Luri^lei,     I  ftuxite,     iK.'t,ro- 

Irun,  rr.Tnjr^ir.p-s'^, 
Lumber,  cual,  ^'a-ss. 
l,umber,  cotton,  suearcane. 
r(>tt<in,  cotton  fabrics. 
KliiX.'-tHyi,  hi  ie^,  Unseed  oQ. 
I'pholstery  cloth. 
Paper.     lumt)er,     motiiir, 

mica. 
Fluseed.  hides,  lin-seed  oil. 
Mane^nesp.  wool,  copper, 

nickel,  silver,  hi('e.s,  flai- 

seed. 
Copper,   r.irkel,   molyb<le- 

niim,  :i.sbp,stf)S,  tunusten. 
CnpiMir,  lead,  zinc,  silver, 

wool,  lilies. 
Mohair,  leather. 
I'elroleum,     hides,     wrxji, 

ciirtiin  bUek,  flaxsecid. 
I-e.'id,    7inc,    hides,   silver, 

W  IKjl 

Molybdenum,  ilnr.  cop- 
jwr,  w(H)l,  hlde«,  cottcn. 

Abra.Mve.s.  siliia,  l:icqij<;r, 
mohair,  leather. 

Plate  i.'la:<s.  paint*. 

Ci<p;)«r,  lemi,  »o<il,  mer- 
cury, iTiJi^iiPsitp,  tung- 
sten, vanadium,  tiorai. 


A  second  chart  setting  forth  the  purchase  in  1936  of 
putomcbiles  in  the  various  States  and  the  number  of  cars  In 
the  State  in  ratio  to  State  population,  also  the  numerical 
rank  of  your  State  as  an  automobile  purchaser,  will  further 

engage  yotir  ttudy. 

Chakt  No.  2 


State 


Populrition 


.MnbTm.a.-- 

Ari/i'iia 

/\rk'.-..':-i.3   

Ciilif'irr'.ia 

Colorado 

Connecticut.   -  ..- 

Delaware    .- 

Dist   of  Columbia- 

Fl.Ti.'.a 

Cie«  rpia 

Idaho  

rilirois 

Indiana 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Lou  Mana 

MaiiiP     . 

Marv  land. 

Ma,vachiselt3 

Mil  l.'.Liin 

Miiiii'^.'.^ota 

Mis.s.sjippi 

M.^souri 


2,  s^^.nno 

41»i.  IKX) 

2.  (I'-i.  '.)!»') 

f,,  i-,.V',  imo 
l.Oifl,  (««") 

l,7;i4,  fXKj 

r.uj,  ooo 

1.  fir2.  n<Ki 

3,  iX-li.  CitiO 
4.vi,t.X)0 

7.  'i4x  OOO 

3.  459  0(X) 

2.  .m;4.  I  to 

l.k,V,.  (YIQ 

2.  Hs;!,  fKX) 

2.  122,100 

.<■-!.  iXO 

1,  f;74.  (OO 

4, 42.\  .'■«:o 

4.  7>^l  i>X) 
2. 1'AX  0<X) 

2,  Ol>5. 1*0 

3,  959.  000 


Cv«  pur- 
chased 

1930  ' 


4S.  ^V< 
Ui.  2ftS 
29,  r.97 
2S9.  911 
44.  7^1 
.'9.  ,"-^2 

10,  ax) 

35.  727 
4«,  400 

■»\  r22 

lv^,377 

2r7.  2^.1 

1. '16.  307 

M,  882 

as,  447 

'O.  979 

47,224 

■23.  .'27 

51,  f.lO 

l.?2.  Gil 

251.808 

95.  yl7 

35,  ,173 

107.882 


Popula- 

Rink 

Popula- 

j Hon  per 

num- 
U>r 

tion  i>er 

new  car 

motor 

1936 

vehicle  ' 

r^?.  17 

47 

9.63 

2\.  95 

10 

3.53 

r,9,  ,'2 

49 

9.31 

30.  *^9 

6 

2.60 

1         23  NO 

8 

3  37 

20  10 

20 

4  35 

2.V39 

14 

4  34 

17,32 

2 

3.41 

33.  90 

30 

4.24 

.54.14 

43 

7.45 

2.V  03 

11 

3.65 

29  35 

21 

4  73 

25  38 

13 

3.82 

29.  90 

22 

3.49 

2*  82 

19 

3.28 

66.55 

45 

7.74 

44.96 

40 

7.02 

3fi  72 

35 

4.45 

32  44 

27 

4.42 

33.  37 

28 

5.42 

19  00 

4 

3.48 

27.  47 

16 

136 

57.05 

4« 

9.75 

36.70 

34 

4.89 

Rank 
num- 
ber 


48 

15 
47 

3 
10 
27 
26 
11 
24 
44 
18 
33 
19 
14 

6 
48 
43 
30 
29 
33 
13 

9 
49 
3» 


1 


CiiTS  purchased  1330"  includes  oommercial  car  registratiooa. 


State 

Port:  I'U  ion 

C:'.rs  pur- 

chs.'sod 

1933 

Poi-ula- 

;ivi,"i  i.«.'r 

i:ew  car 

I9:w 

Hftnk 

niim- 

t)er 

Populs- 

t  vii  ;icr 

motor 

vehicle 

Rank 

num- 
ber 

Montana 

l.HM.  i«l0 

icm,  I.XX1 
,Mp;,  iToo 

4,  '■'■'2.\  i«0 
42'.'.  on) 

12.9i.'.. -'kO 

a.  4.=c.  .«io 

7(Li   t'HO 
fi.  71.T.-1IH) 
2.  :>2S.  ikX) 

].<<i:.{*)0 

10. 1  :?'■..  ixw 

o ; .  01  •! 

1,  v„o.  ijmi 

f.'.iZ  000 
2,NH.  I«0 

0,  !;~.  lkO 
.',;,'.  oio 

3,N,).  ooo 

2,  f"7!.i,ii«0 

1,  64:'l.  OOC 
1.  is'Si).  'UK) 

•:.  '.<(.^.  iifO 
233.000 

2r,.  r75           19  91 
44.  an            311.  .'.2 
i;,  4',5             I.V47 
1-!.4M             :^-.   15 
]>.i'2            :«  64 
]h.\y.            •27  3f) 

342  ts-2  ^       :'.:  77 
(..,,(,.Vi  i        ;a  :>1 
'  ■.,-:,"  '        .'d,.i3 

2:i,,s9:;  :       21  42 
7!,  ■:i2  .       ;v:  43 

1 
31 
29 
15 
36 
44 
41 

9 
32 

;r^ 

4.S 
38 
42 
2» 
IH 
33 
39 
12 
37 
17 
3 

3,  IS 
'i.M) 

2.  W 
4   l'" 
4    ''9 

6  h3 
4  -20 

3  7S 

4,  7j 

.\  i»^) 
J  2S 

4  Z^ 
'    f^>7 

3  71 

7  *«'' 

4  14 
4  4',: 
4  :.2 

6  40 
■A  '29 

C,   M 

:i  4S 

3  04 

s 

.Nebrft.ska _ . 

Nevada.  

New  Ham.pshtre..  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  ■\'ork  . 

Norlh  Carolina 

North  Dakuta 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

8 
1 
22 
33 
30 
36 
43 
23 
18 
34 
4 

T'enn^vlvania 

Hhoije  Island. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

'!>xa,s 

T'tiih 

Vermont 

Virpinia. 

WHshmpton .... 

\Vest  \';rKinia 

^Vi.<c•o:l.^in 

\V\oming 

31,'^.  2.T0 

•2\.\m 

30.  Ill 
Ifi.  518 

W.  021 

!'.»>;.  "-M 

17.909 

'-■:(.  240 
t.".  124 
•I'.,  403 
105,806 
12,354 

32  16 
3i   09 
(.1.  73 

41  .H9 
M.  u2 

:;i,07 

2S  66 

:■.:..  44 

42  24 

2.\23 
39,39 
27,  48 
IS,  S6 

37 
25 
41 
17 
45 
21 
28 
31 
39 

7 
40 
13 

3 

Total 

12S,  4^.1,000 

4,016,141 

Note.— Population  fiL'tire.':  obt.^iined  from  Department  of  Commerce.  Rureau  of  iha 
Onsus.  Cars  purch.-ised  1936  data  oblainp<i  from  .\ulomolive  l.»aiiy  Ncw«  of  Keo. 
1'"',  1937.  I'upulaiion  {■er  mutur  \eh;cle  and  raiik  c:u..t)<.'r  ;n  ti.is  i  .I'.s  ..i,t;iiritd  from 
.\utumotive  I-"act.s  and  i'iturcs,  published  by  the  .\utornob:le  Maiiut.icitirers' As.vc>- 
ciatlon. 

Why  do  I  set  forth  these  charts?  Because,  by  comparison, 
the  industry,  almost  from  its  inception,  astounded  the  coim- 
try  by  Its  pay  rate,  and  accordingly  it  attracted  from  the 
South,  the  West,  and  the  East  those  peculiarly  fitted  geniuses 
and  others  who  have  foiond  a  fitting  place  for  the  outlet  of 
their  skill  and  to  themselves  proper  remuneration. 

The  industry  enjoys  first  place  in  the  business  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  pays  an  annual  tax  of  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 
It  paid  the  railroads  in  1936,  $450,732,000.  Rfty-four  per- 
cent of  the  families  in  the  United  States  own  Its  product. 
And  with  It  all  the  industry  has  not  received  the  treatment 
It  should  rightfully  enjoy  because  of  the  indirect  discrimina- 
tion against  its  product  In  certam  Industries  and  sections  of 
our  country  due  to  the  payment  of  misery-creating  wages. 

The  Indui'try  rants  as  the  first  consumer  of  steel  strips, 
bars,  sheets,  malleable  iron,  alloy  steel,  and  steel  of  all  forms. 
Also  it  is  the  first  consumer  of  gasoline,  lubricating  oil,  rub- 
ber, plate  glass,  nickel,  lead,  and  mohair.  And  in  this  con- 
nection let  it  be  remembered  that  the  industry  last  year 
made  in  excess  of  4.000,000  automobiles. 

The  following  figures  are  applicable  to  field  and  farm 
materials  necessary  in  the  construction  of  1,000,000  Pord 
cars: 

Cotton:   69,000.000  pounds — the  yield  of  431,250  acres. 

Wool:   3,200,000  potmds — the  product  of  800,000  sheep. 

Lumber:   112.000  feet — the  product  of  20,500  acres. 

Cattle:  Leather  from  30,000  head. 

Soybeans:   1.800,000  pounds — the  yield  of  30.000  acres. 

Flax:  2,400,000  pounds,  the  equivalent  to  118,000  bushels — 
the  product  of  17.500  acres. 

Tung  oil:   728,000  gallons — the  product  of  16.000  acres. 

Com:  500,000  bushels — the  yield  of  12,500  acres. 

Goats'  hair:  350,000  poimds — the  product  of  87,500  goats. 

Turpentine:  2,000,000  pounds — manufactured  from  pine 
pitch. 

Sugarcane:  2,300.000  gallons  of  molasses — produced  from 
12,500  acres  of  sugarcane. 

It  is  a  humming  industry,  friends,  and  even  the  honey  bee 
serves  us  to  the  number  of  93,000,000  to  supply  6,000  poimda 
of  beeswax. 

And  finally  last,  but  necessary,  castor  oil — 341,000  pounds 
used  for  lacquers  and  artificial  leather  for  rumble  seats. 

These  items  of  farm  production  have  been  mentioned  to 
Impress  the  Committee  of  the  glorious  part  the  automotive 
industry  plays  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
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Increase  the  buying  power  where  It  s  inadequate  today 
and  extend  it  to  those  who  have  it  not  and  thereby  assist 
both  industry  and  agriailture. 

Those  are  the  business  facts  and  the  hope  c!  the  wage 
and  hour  bill. 

But  through  the  maze  of  figures,  t'nrou  ;h  the  technicalities 
of  parliamentary  procedure,  through  thr  noise  and  heat  of 
debate  comes  the  cry  of  the  weak,  in  supplication  to  the 
strong.  "How  strong  are  you?"  Oh.  I  have  heard  here  today, 
"This  is  not  the  time  to  pass  this  legislntlon";  but  I  say  to 
you,  "Procrastination,  thou  art  the  thi;f  of  time."  "How 
strong  are  you"  when  property  rights  canflict  with  human 
rights?  When  remembering  the  phrase,  "I  am  my  brother's 
keeper",  how  strong  are  you?     [Applauiie.] 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mo^e  to  strike  out  the 
last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  singularly  s  gniflcant  that  those 
who  oppose  this  bill  have  been  allied.  In  aumeroa"?  instances, 
with  those  who  have  proposed  certain  substitutes.  The  sub- 
stitute which  we  Just  voted  down,  propof  ed  by  Mr.  Lamxeck. 
of  Ohio,  I  think  could  have  been  ct  aracterized  as  the 
chamber  of  commerce  bill.  They  act  u;)on  the  theory  that 
If  they  must  take  a  bill  they  would  take  the  one  that  would 
be  the  least  effective.  I  have  heard  nd  discussion  on  this 
floor  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  tliose  who  oppose  this 
bill  are  willing  to  advocate  the  continua:  ice  of  the  low-wage 
scales  in  this  country.  Instead,  we  have  heard  an  academic 
diacitsslon  that  it  would  disrupt  industr] ,  that  it  would  dis- 
turb the  industrial  equilibrium  through(>ut  the  Nation.  No 
one  has  dared  to  take  this  floor,  and  I  woi  Id  like  to  see  a  single 
Alonber  take  it  axxl  try  to  defend  the  Ju  stice  of  $7  and  $8  a 
week  as  an  American  standard  of  wage.  You  have  not  heard 
one  opponent  of  this  biH  attempt  to  Just  Lfy  such  a  low  wage 
scale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  subjecled  to  a  barrage  of 
profxiganda  from  the  opponents  of  this  i  aeasure  who  seek  to 
instill  fear,  who  seek  to  intimidate  Menbers  of  Congress  by 
saying  that  if  this  bill  passes  it  will  disn  pt  industry  and  will 
create  further  unemployment  throughout  the  country.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  any  need  to  worry  about  disturbing  in- 
dustry or  about  Increasing  unemployment.  The  only  dis- 
turbance that  win  be  caiised  by  a  bill  wj  uch  seeks  to  correct 
Intolerable  c<HKlltions.  will  be  a  disturbance  of  the  nefarious 
practices  some  people  seek  to  perpetuat;  through  low  wage 
scales  and  substandard  wages  throughcA  t  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  is  justifled  in  say  ng  that  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  oountry  would  be  subjectec  to  unfair  competi- 
tion. I  recall  that  a  couple  of  years  sgo  an  analysis  was 
made  of  one  of  the  leading  textile  corpora  Jons  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  Bibbs  Man  ifacturlng  Co.  Hiis 
analysis  showed  that  on  an  original  intrestment  of  $25,000 
of  preferred  stock  they  had  paid  approx  mately  $1,000,000  of 
dividends.  Tbat  was  the  Bibbs  Manufa  :turing  Corporation, 
one  of  the  greatest  textile  oxxxms  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States.  Far  anyone  to  malnti  dn  that  they  cannot 
pay  the  same  wage  as  prevails  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
Is  to  follow  an  erroneous  aswimption. 

They  cannot  pay  it  if  they  seek  to 
dividend  on  an  investment  of  $25,000, 
with  a  normal  ircAt  they  can  pay  a  wagi 
ard  provided  by  this  bUL    I  think 

sit-down  strike  of  In^istry  in  this  coun^  in  an  attempt  to 
influence  Congress. 

I  have  a  communication,  and  I  think 
ber  of  the  House  baa  reeelTed  it.  This 
In  order  to  influence  Congress  to  defedt  this  ipg«i«i^n<Tn  it 
has  deliberate  refrmined  from  purdbaiing  goods  and  has 
its  operaticms.    Here  is  what  it  si  ys 


a  million-dollar 
if  they  are  content 
CQual  to  the  stand- 
there  has  been  a 


>erhaps  every  Mem- 
iODcem  admits  that 


About  7  or  8  mantha  ago.  when  this  bill  \  %a  first  rfiarji— «i  and 
■tfvocMed.  we,  tocetbcr  wttli  taundretta  of  (M  ictb,  Imnwdteteiy  dls- 
oosUnxied  our  cxpansiOB  sod  our  purchases. 

Mr.  KELIXR.    Who  is  it  from? 

Mr.  BRAOIiEY.  TUs  is  from  the  C^fican  Manufacturing 
Cos,  of  Bivins.  Tex.,  a  hunber  concern. 


They  continue  further  and  intimate  if  this  wage  and  hour 
bill  is  killed  and  other  progres.sive  I'^'<Tisia!!ve  measures  re- 
pt'aled  we  can  have  prosperity  back  asam. 

I  apptai  to  Congress  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  threats 
of  manufacturers'  organizations  and  Laberty  Ix'aeue  affiliates, 
and  to  refuse  to  placi  its  stamp  of  approval  en  these  intoler- 
able conditions,  but  by  Its  pasfacrp  of  this  bill  to  write  into 
the  law  the  principle  that  the  American  worker  is  entitled  to 
protection  by  the  Federal  Govcm.'^^icnL  again-t  exploiution. 
[Applause.! 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.i 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Chaim:an.  I  rr-r  in  opp^^sition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  thi.?  morning  a  greaf  m.any  Mem- 
bers are  wondering  just  who  is  for  the  pending  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  Mr.  Mictie?.-er]  .s^em.ed  to  thJnJc 
it  was  only  a  section  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
or  the  C.  I.  O.  that  was  intere5:^-c'..  In  California  we  have 
a  $16-minimum  wage  for  wcm.en  and  I  want  to  assure  you 
when  that  law  went  into  effect  we  saw  the  wages  of  women 
in  industry  raised  from  $5  and  $6  a  week  to  at  least  $16  a 
week.  It  does  not  result  in  a  ceiling.  We  .'^till  have  our 
stenographers  and  others  getting  $125  a  month.  Let  us  not 
worry  about  that. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or 
the  C.  I.  O.  or  anybody  else  thinks  about  my  vote  on  this 
question.  I  have  received  from  seme  umLs  of  organized 
labor  a  plea  that  I  vote  f^r  this  bill.  Yesterday  morning, 
however,  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  of  my  State  to  this  effect: 

ElUier  support   the   Docku-eller   amcndmrnt  or   kill    the   bill. 

I  want  to  read  what  I  said  in  reply: 

In  Justice  to  labor,  both  onr?inlzrd  and  unorganized,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  of  increasint,'  the  purrha-sm;;  pow-r-r  of  the  low- 
Income  group  of  America,  and  Ui  loyr\lty  to  the  n::in  be.st  fitted  to 
fcnow  the  needs  of  the  Naf:on,  our  Prv.\<:ldont,  I  shall  support  the 
best  hour  and  wage  bill  that  we  circ  able  to  pa.ss  now.  Even  If 
we  can  make  only  the  first  stop.  I  believe  it  imperative  to  take 
that  step  now. 

[Applause,] 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IZAC.    I  \1eld  to  the  gentl-^man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  V/iil  the  gentleman  also  include  the 
wire  he  received? 

Mr.  IZAC.  I  will  be  glad  to  read  it.  Tins  i,^  from  Edward 
D.  Vandeleur.  secretary  of  the  California  Stale  Federation 
of  Labor,  I  understand  similar  telegrams  were  received  by 
Members,  from  not  only  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
of  my  State  but  of  other  States. 

strongly  request  you  support  American  F«>d<  ration  of  Labor 
wage  and  hour  bill  Introduced  by  Ccngrfs,<-nian  r>K:KWEiLER.  If 
Federation  bUl  not  substituted,  urge  you  V(jte  recommittal 

"niere  is  ivst  one  danger,  as  I  see  it.  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Members  on  the  floor  today  and  that  is,  we  may  be  so 
anxious  to  give  everybody  a  chanc  >  to  get  his  amendment 
accepted  that  we  will  not  only  ema-sculate  the  bill  but  render 
it  so  bad  that  no  one  will  want  to  support  it.  We  see  the 
social-security  legislation  with  so  many  exemptions  that  it 
applies  to  perhaps  only  one-third  of  our  people.  Last  week 
we  passed  a  farm  bill  and  we  exempted  from  its  provisions, 
at  least  from  its  benefits  as  I  see  it,  practically  all  of  the 
people  of  my  State  because  we  do  not  raise  any  one  of  the 
five  major  crops.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  pass  that  kind 
of  wage  and  hoiu-  legislation. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  stand  here  and  say  it  is  this 
committ.ee  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  and  not  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
or  anyone  else  that  is  giving  me  a  chance  to  vote  on  this 
bill.  It  is  the  best  thought  of  the  membership  of  the  Labor 
Committee,  who  represent  us.  that  is  giving  us  the  pending 
bill  today.  I  for  one  am  going  to  go  down  the  line  for  It 
and  I  firmly  believe  we  must  accept  this  bill,  even  though 
some  may  think  it  inadequate,  or  else  we  are  not  going  to 
I  have  any  biU  at  all.    It  has  been  an  iiisplration  to  me  the 
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way  many  groups  of  organized  labor,  disregarding  the  fact 
that  this  bill  does  not  directly  aid  them,  have  come  to  the 
rescue  of  those  of  their  comrades  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves. 

This  bill,  to  my  mind,  will  be  the  charter  of  the  imor- 
ganizcd  workers  of  America.  By  it  I  hope  to  see  the  under- 
privileged groups  of  our  population  become  articulate  and 
gain  for  themselves  rights  heretofore  denied  them  under  our 
economic  system.  It  has  likewise  been  of  material  encour- 
agement to  me  that  many  employers  have  also  assured  me 
of  their  belief  in  the  merits  of  this  bill.  The  president  of  the 
largest  industry  in  my  district  assured  me  personally  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  good  hours  and  wages  legislation.  And 
I  believe  we  will  be  keeping  faith  with  those  in  every  walk 
of  life  if  we  will  make  it  possible  to  raise  the  standard  of 
that  one-third  of  our  Nation  whose  purchasing  power  at  the 
present  time  is  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life. 

My  colleagues,  how  can  you  or  how  can  we  in  California, 
however  enlightened  our  policy  of  employment  may  be — 
how  can  we  expect  to  sell  the  fruits  of  our  soil  and  the 
products  of  our  factories  unless  we  make  it  jxjssible  to  in- 
crease the  purchaising  power  of  the  people  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  \^1iereby  they  may  share  with  us  the  good  things 
we  produce? 

Because  I  believe  that  this  bill  will  directly  aid  many  mil- 
hons  of  people  and  indirectly  better  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  am  resolved 
to  support  the  bill  and  appeal  to  you  to  do  likewise.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr,  FTANNERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  two  words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  heard  much  debate  pro  and  con  on 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  pending  legislation.  We 
must,  as  men  of  honor,  accept  the  integrity  and  good 
faith  of  the  opponents  and  proponents  of  the  various  pro- 
posals that  have  been  offered.  In  doing  this  it  is  well  to 
survey  generally  the  field  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  those  who  are  honestly  opposed  to  wage  and 
hour  legislation,  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  specific 
bill,  and  those  who  are  in  favor  of  this  bill  or  in  favor  of  it 
as  amended. 

I  would  like  to  revert  very  briefly  to  some  of  the  remarks 
that  were  made  this  morning  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Our  distinguished  friend  and  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dies]  in  his  opening  remarks  pointed  out  in  stentorian 
tones  that  industry  must  collapse  if  this  bill  is  passed,  that 
cobwebs  would  gather  on  the  wheels  of  industi-y.  and  that 
business  would  be  prostrated,  a  very  convincing  and  very 
persuasive  argument,  except  for  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Dies  went 
on  to  say: 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  propose  to  assist  wages  and  hours,  do  not 
do  It  by  this  legislation,  because  It  affects  only  2  percent  of  the 
employees, 

I  rc.-pectfuUy  submit  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DiEsl,  if  this  affects  only  2  percent — and  as  I  recall  it,  that 
was  his  figure — of  the  cmployeijs  in  industry  to  be  affected, 
how  can  it  have  this  terrifically  devastating  effect  on  our 
national  economy?  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  makes 
sense. 

Let  us  go  further.  We  are  t>ld,  "If  you  do  this  you  will 
wreck  industry."  My  family  :raditions  go  back  into  the 
hard  coal  fields,  when  my  grandfather  worked  in  the  mines 
and  got  70  cents  a  day.  He  did  not  see  daylight  from  one 
end  of  the  week  to  the  other.  There  they  went  down  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  before  cawTi  and  they  came  up  after 
dark.  When  they  struck  and  Jisked  for  a  living  wage  they 
were  told,  "Oh.  the  industry  cannot  survive."  But  the  indus- 
try has  survived  and  they  have  received  a  living  wage,  and 
the  industry  went  on  to  prosper 

When  the  men  who  worked  n  the  steel  mills  in  12-houT 
.shifts,  12  hours  on  and  12  houis  off,  asked  for  better  work- 
ing conditions  they  were  told,  "The  industry  cannot  survive. 
If  you  do  this  you  will  place  such  a  burden  upon  us  we  can- 
not carry  on."  But  the  steel  ir  dustry,  hearty  industry  that 
It  was,  kind  of  pulled  through. 


I  We  have  heard  this  argument  pro  and  con  whenever  labor 
has  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  live  and  breathe.  Let  us 
think  back  to  the  days  of  the  company  store,  when  you  were 
born  in  a  company  house,  probably  brought  into  the  world 
with  the  assistance  of  neighbors  and  friends,  played  in  the 
company  street,  traded  at  the  company  store,  called  m  the 
company  doctor,  worked  all  your  life  for  the  company,  were 
owned  body  and  soul  by  the  company,  and  when  you  died 
were  buried  by  the  company  undertaker,  and  you  still  owed 
the  company  money.  Those,  or  similar  conditions,  are  the 
conditions  which  still  prevail  in  some  sections  today. 

Business  says,  "Oh,  we  cannot  stand  reasonable  regulation 
of  wages  up  to  $16  a  week,"  If  busmess  does  not  have  some 
such  legislation  as  we  have  before  us  today,  then  legitimate 
business,  honest  business,  fair,  decent,  and  reasonable  busi- 
ness will  be  put  out  of  business  by  chiselers  and  frauds. 
Business  needs  this  legislation  to  protect  itself.  I  know  of 
the  lofts  of  the  piece-work  and  the  pants  factories  where  the 
widows  and  orphans  slave  all  day  and  take  their  material 
home  to  work  on  it  all  night.  When  they  get  back  and  sub- 
mit it  for  a  pittance  they  are  frequently  told  by  the  super- 
intendent, "We  are  sorry,  that  particular  garment  must  be 
rejected  and  you  cannot  be  paid  for  it."  I  am  not  talking 
about  any  section,  and  I  am  not  talking  about  any  locality, 
I  am  talking  about  the  underprivileged,  the  underpaid,  and 
the  undernourished  people  of  this  Nation,  whether  they  be 
in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  or  the  West.     [  Applause. 1 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  so-called 
wage  and  hour  bill  is  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  legis- 
lation I  have  ever  seen  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  It 
would  wipe  out  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  destroy  those  great 
constitutional  guaranties  of  human  liberty  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought  and  bled. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  the  most  sacred  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  placed  there  at  the  request  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Is  embodied  in  the  first  10  amendments.  That  was 
probably  Jefferson's  greatest  contribution  to  mankind. 

The  fifth  amendment  provides  that  no  one  shall  "be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,"  which  means  without  legal  proceedings  in  a  legally 
constituted  court  of  law. 

The  most  powerful  address  ever  delivered  by  a  human 
being  on  this  earth,  outside  of  Holy  Writ,  was  that  delivered 
by  Patrick  Henry  before  the  Virginia  Convention  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  excels  Demosthenes' 
Oration  on  the  Crown,  It  far  surpasses  Cicero's  reply  to 
Catiline,  It  aroused  the  American  people  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  rights,  a  realization  of  their  responsibilities  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  posterity.  It  shook  the  thrones  of 
Europe,  and  stirred  the  nations  of  mankind  to  a  new  resist- 
ance to  tyranny  and  a  new  determination  to  enjoy  that 
freedom,  that  liberty,  which  the  "God  of  the  Nations"  in- 
tended for  them  to  enjoy. 

His  subject  was  human  liberty — the  liberty  for  which  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  fought,  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  sp)ecifically  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

This  measure,  if  enacted  into  law,  and  upheld  by  the 
courts,  would  sound  the  death  knell  of  that  liberty.  Men 
who  do  not  seem  to  understand,  or  appreciate,  the  far-reach- 
ing and  dangerous  effects  of  legislation  of  this  kind  appear, 
or  pretend,  to  think  that  they  are  voting  to  raise  wages  and 
put  people  to  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  It  will  not  put  people  to  work,  but  will 
throw  thousands  of  people  out  of  work  and  deprive  them  of 
the  only  means  they  have  of  earning  a  livelihood.  By  the 
passage  of  this  law,  you  would  deny  to  the  very  people  you 
are  talking  about — the  underprivileged — the  right  to  work 
at  all.    If  they  could  not  get  the  minimum  wage  provided 
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for  In  this  bill,  or  aet  by  the  board,  or 
Labor,  they  could  not  work  at  all 
District    of   Columbia   when    the 
women  was  in  effect  here  15  years  ago. 
TiOt  get  the  minimum  wage  were  forced 
was  at  their  instance  that  the  measure 
Supreme  Court  at  that  time. 

Shakespeare  said.  "You  take  my  life 
the  means  whereby  I  live."    What 
man  or  a  woman  have  than  the  liberty 
daily  bread,  or  for  bread  for  their 
wipe  out  that  liberty  and  strike  that 
Rights  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitejd 
then  be  but  a  short  step  to  wipe  out  the 
rights  which  guarantee  religious  and 
kinds. 

Then  we  would  be  swept  into  either 
They  aj«  both  symptoms  of  the  same 
Is  the  fever  and  the  other  the  chlU  at 
the  dying  liberties  of  mankind. 

If  this  measure  passes,  and  becomes 
form,  the  men  who  vote  for  it  will  live 
cursed  by  the  laboring  people  of 
enemies  the  laborliig  man  ever  had  in 

I  have  devoted  my  time  since  I  have 
to  the  eause  of  the  laboring  man.  whether 
on  the  farm.    I  know  that,  taken  as  a 
would  be  disastrous  to  them.    You  nua^ 
eastern  States  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tha 
Ing  to  do  is  to  stop  the  growth  of 
Toa  want  to  close  our  factories  and 
upon  the  street  without  employment 

How  do  you  expect  them  to  live? 
the  farm,  which  is  already  crowded? 
and  live  at  Qovemment  expense?     If 
pay  that  expense?    Where  are  we  going 
maintain  the  enormous  relief  rolls  this 
You  are  not  fooling  anybody  in  the 
about  raising  wages.    What  you  want  is  U 
in  the  South  from  getting  any  wages  at  all 
all  the  factories  in  the  South  and  West 
of  the  East:  such  as  Boston.  New  York, 
delphla,  and  Baltimore. 

You  say  you  already  pay  your  laboreik 
burgh.  New  York,  and  Baltimore  40  cents 
fafl  to  tell  the  public  that  you  turn  rigqt 
It  away  from  them  in  overcharges  for 
orbitant  prices  for  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
necessities  of  life.    You  do  not  seem  to 
people  getting  the  truth  about  those 
destroying  southern  industries  and  brln 
your  localities,  concentrating  them  in 
the  East  and  preventing  the  people  in 
from  engaging  in  any  industrial  actlvltiei 

The  real  friends  of  labor  do  not 
American  ^deration  of  I^bor  is  asking 
mltted  to  the  committee.    They  know 
throw  thousands  of  people  out  of  work 
less  than  40  cents  an  hour,  but  that  It 
dictatorship  over  all  Industrial  labor 
in  reducing  the  wages  of  the  ooes  who 
and  well  satisfied. 

When  you  attempt  to  compare  the  wage^ 
with  the  wages  paid  In  the  great  cities  of 
to  give  credit  for  the  difference  in  living 
like  to  see  the  wages  of  people  in  all 
raised,  but  you  would  not;  you  want  to  see 
and  their  people  thrown  out  of  work,  to 
peting  with  the  people  you  represent. 

Some  of  you  have  recently  admitted  on 
rents  in  Boston  and  New  York  cost  the 
a  room  per  month,  or  from  3  to  10  timeis 
dustriai  workers  in  the  Southern  States, 
numbers  of  these  workers  live  out  on 
not  only  have  cheap  bouse  rent,  or  live 
thidr  own  families,  but  they  have  their 
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patches,  ccws,  their  own  milk  and  butter,  li.eir  own  chickeas 
and  egg.s  their  own  potatt>es  and  b»'ans,  wtuch  the  man  in 
the  northern  city  would  have  to  buy  in  a  tin  can  or  a  jjaper 
sack,  anci  p?y  from  three  to  five  times  vs'hat  it  would  cost 
the  man  on  a  southern  farm — 1(.  say  nuihing  of  the  heavier 
clothing  and  the  extra  money  you  must  spend  m  your  north- 
em  cLunates  for  heat  and  electric  enei-gy. 

We  aire  decentralizing  our  mdustries  in  the  South  and 
bringing  .hem  as  close  as  possible  to  tiie  man  who  tills  the 
soil,  in  order  that  the  people  in  those  areas  may  live  at 
home  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  mdustrial  employment. 

In  addition  to  the  evil  consequences  of  this  measure  from 
a  standpc'int  of  human  rights  and  from  a  standpoint  of  the 
penalties  it  would  impose  upon  industrial  workers,  it  would 
be  the  gniatest  blow  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  that  could 
be  delivered  at  this  time.  It  would  raise  the  prices  of  every- 
thing he  lias  to  buy,  without  in  any  way  increasing  the  prices 
of  the  thtags  he  has  to  sell.  He  is  already  burdened  to  death. 
When  he  buys  back  the  products  of  his  own  farm,  after  they 
have  gone  through  a  manufacturing  establishment,  he  pays 
such  exorbitant  prices  that  he  is  barely  able  to  live.  This 
bill  would  increase  that  spread  and  intensify  the  farmer's 
burden.  If  the  farmers  of  America  got  a  real  parity  price 
for  farm  commodities  today,  cotton  would  sell  for  not  less 
than  20  cents,  and  wheat  at  not  less  than  $2  a  bushel,  and 
com  and  other  products  of  the  farm  in  proportion. 

But,  as  I  said,  you  propose  to  Increase  this  spread  and  pile 
these  bur<iens  higher  upon  the  backs  of  the  toiling  farmers 
of  America  by  increasing  the  cost  of  production  of  industrial 
commodities,  outlawing  industry  in  agricultural  States,  and 
raising  the  prices  of  the  things  the  farmer  has  to  buy. 

If  you  are  in  earnest  about  wanting  to  help  the  poorly 
plud  laborers,  why  not  Include  the  fanners  in  your  scheme? 
Why  not  make  it  possible  for  them  to  earn  40  cents  an  hour? 
Ttiey  work  equally  as  hard  and  invariably  much  harder  than 
do  workers  in  Industry.  The  cotton  farmer  only  receives  1 
cent  an  hour  for  his  work  for  each  cent  a  pound  he  gets  for 
his  cotton.  Today,  when  cotton  Is  8  cents  a  pound,  the 
fanner  is  only  getting  8  cents  an  hour  for  his  work.  Instead 
of  piling  additional  burdens  on  his  back,  why  not  raise  his 
Income  to  40  cents  an  hour  by  fixing  the  price  of  cotton  at 
40  cents  a  pound? 

If  you  ^vill  do  that,  we  Members  from  the  South  could 
afford  to  vote  with  you.  Forty-cent  cotton  means  $4  wheat 
and  $3  corn.  If  you  are  going  to  fix  Industrial  labor's  wages 
&%  a  mlnimtmi  of  40  cents  an  hour,  why  not  be  honest  with 
the  farmers  and  fix  the  prices  of  their  commodities  in  pro- 
portion? That  would  guarantee  the  fanner  40  cents  a 
pound  for  his  cotton,  the  wheat  grower  $4  a  bushel  for  his 
wheat,  and  the  com  grower  $3  a  bushel  for  his  com,  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  In  proportion. 

But  that  is  not  what  you  are  after.  You  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  farmers'  welfare,  nor  In  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  agricultural  States. 

Besides,  you  cannot  affect  the  price  of  labor  in  foreign 
countries;  therefore  you  would  have  to  Increase  the  tariff 
to  keep  foreign  manufacturers  from  underselling  you.  The 
farmer  would  get  no  benefit  from  that  tariff  but  would  reap 
its  burdens,  which  would  further  grind  him  down  into  the 
economic  dust  and  impoverish  him  and  his  family. 

No  wonder  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  are  against  this  leg- 
Lsflatlon;  no  wonder  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
against  it;  no  wonder  the  people  of  the  South  are  against 
it;  no  wonder  the  people  of  the  North  and  West  are  pour- 
ing in  their  protests  against  it.  They  reahze  its  far-reaching 
and  dangerous  effects. 

Let  us  recommit  this  measure  to  the  committee  and  turn 
our  attention  to  other  matters  that  will  help  to  promote  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  American  people  as 
a  whole.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  wage 
and  hour  bill  proposed  here  today  will  not  be  helpful  to  either 
labor  or  industry  in  the  South.  There  is  no  demand  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  at  this  time.  It  will  work  more  harm 
than  good.  A  great  depression  and  slowing  up  in  business 
is  on  and  has  been  for  weeks.    No  one  can  deny  this  fact. 
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Then  why  pass  another  Federal  regulatory  measure?  Why 
not  give  business  and  industn-  a  breathing  spell?  The 
patient  needs  time  for  recovery  and  not  additional  regula- 
tion. No  man  in  the  House  is  more  anxious  to  help  the 
workmgman  than  am  I.  I  have  every  desire  and  reason  to 
aid  him.  He  is  entitled  to  this  at  m.y  hands.  I  believe  in  the 
dignity  of  honest  toil.  I  believe  sincerely  in  the  precepts  of 
the  B'.ble  that  'the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  I  want 
to  help  the  cause  of  the  workinirman  in  every  possible  and 
legal  way.  for  I  know  from  expeiience  the  hardships  he  has 
to  undergo.  I  have  shared  them  all.  I  have  worked  in  mills 
and  mines,  and  know  from  actual  experience  the  need  for 
every  favorable  consideration  beiag  extended  to  him.  I  am 
always  ready  and  anxious  to  supjwrt  legislation  that  I  tliink 
will  be  helpful  to  the  great  mass  Df  our  working  people.  My 
record  on  this  question  speaks  for  itself.  Since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  House  I  have  hal  the  endorsement  and  sup- 
port of  labor  and  the  labor  orgajiizations.  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  note  that 
they  do  not  endorse  the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should  fur- 
ther extend  its  power  into  the  individual  States.  We  have 
done  enough  of  this  already.  To  do  so  is  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  It  violates  every  i>rinciple  of  the  sovereignty 
of  States'  rights.  No  Member  of  this  body  favors  child  labor 
or  would  endorse  sweatshop  conditions  in  any  mill  or  factory. 
Certainly  I  do  not.  These  prac;ices,  if  they  exist,  can  be 
corrected,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  respective  States. 

To  pass  this  bill  will  be  injurious  to  our  farmers.  It  will 
add  to  the  cost  of  all  he  buys.  It  will  increase  the  expense 
of  his  farming  operations.  While  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  he  is  exempt  in  its  wording,  nevertheless  he  will  not  be 
exempt  from  its  efTects  when  it  goes  into  operation.  An  ad- 
minl^trator  is  provided  for,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
to  administer  this  bill  if  it  is  passed.  He  will  be  empowered 
to  regulate  all  industry  and  labor. 

This  is  too  much  power  to  delegate  to  any  man  or  to  any 
set  of  men,  or  to  any  board  or  bureau.  It  is  un-American. 
It  is  dictatorship.  Tlie  highly  industrialized  sections  would 
profit  from  the  passage  of  this  Ifw  at  the  expense  of  other 
sections,  and.  especially  the  Soiith  and  my  own  State  of 
Tennessee.  Industrialized  centers  and  sections  would  nat- 
urally dominate  the  action  of  the  Administrator  and  have 
a  very  great  advantage  over  oth(r  sections  of  our  country, 
now  struggling  to  promote  new  business  in  industry.  No 
man  can  predict  how  much  the  enforcement  of  a  bill  of  this 
kind  would  cost  the  taxpayers  :n  administrative  expense. 
No  one  dare  predict  how  many  Cxovernment  employees  will 
be  named  to  enforce  its  provisions.  No  estimate  has  been 
forthcoming  as  to  any  of  these  questions.  Practically  un- 
limited authority  is  vested  in  the  Administrator,  who  is  em- 
powered to  preside  over  the  destiny  of  both  business  and 
labor  in  America.  The  small  manufacturer  and  mill  op>- 
erators,  who  are  now  at  work,  employing  many  men.  would 
be  put  out  of  business  by  regulation  and  price  fixing  from 
Washington.  Big  business,  only,  could  assert  itself  and 
come  here  to  Washington  and  demand  its  rights  and  secure 
favors,  while  the  small  operator  In  my  State  and  district  is 
struggling  to  meet  his  pay  rolls,  "would  not  be  able  to  do  this. 
Why  put  him  out  of  business  and  force  those  now  at  work 
out  of  employment  to  favor  capital  and  big  business?  Why 
deny  the  small  operator  the  right  to  live  and  pursue  his 
business?  Why  also  penalize  the  consumers  with  higher 
prices?  All  manufactured  articles  will  advance  in  price  as 
a  result  of  this  bill.  Shoes,  clothing,  building  material, 
canned  fruits,  meats,  and  vegetables  will  increase  in  price. 
Purchasing  power  will  be  reduced,  rather  than  increased, 
in  my  judgment.  All  creamerifs,  cheese  factories,  cotton 
gins,  canning  plants,  rayon  mills,  hosiery  mills,  stave  mills, 
heading  mills,  shirt  factories,  pencil  factories,  overall  fac- 
tories, and  sawmills  throughout  the  country  would  have  the 
price  of  wages  fixed  and  the  hours  of  employment,  by  the 
administrator  under  this  act.  It  will  result  in  closing  many 
small  factories  and  driving  many  from  their  places  of  lalxsr. 
where  they  are  now  satisfied  wi:h  working  conditions  and 


the  pay  they  are  receivins,  and  they  will  be  forced  out  of 
employment  during  the  winter  months.  Surely  this  should 
not  be  done.  It  simply  means  more  will  have  to  go  on  the 
relief  rolls  and  more  distress  and  unemploj-ment  will  exist 
in  our  country. 

In  addition,  the  farmer  will  be  required  to  pay  increased 
cost  for  labor.  He  will  be  forced  to  compete  with  the  prices 
paid  by  industry.  This  will  mean  lower  production  for  him 
in  the  future.  The  added  cost  of  the  canners,  the  cream- 
eries, and  the  mills  will  be  passed  back  to  the  farmer  pro- 
ducer and  it  will  be  reflected  in  reduced  prices  that  he  will 
receive  for  his  farm  products. 

I  confidently  believe  labor  will  be  better  off  to  make  its 
own  contracts  as  to  hours  and  wages  and  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, as  they  now  have  the  right  to  do,  rather  than  to  be 
further  regimiented  by  passing  this  bill.  Why  creat^e  more 
Government  investigators  to  embarrass,  hara.ss,  and  annoy 
both  labor  and  industry  throughout  the  coimtry.  If  labor 
cannot  cam  what  is  set  out  in  the  bill,  if  minimum  wages 
are  enforced,  then  they  will  be  forced  to  work  at  whatever 
job  and  wage  they  can  obtain  in  business  to  which  the  law 
does  not  apply  or  be  forced  to  make  independent  contracts 
with  the  employer. 

This  measure  is  largely  another  N.  R.  A.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous experiment  and  un-Democratic  in  principle.  It  will 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Nation.  It  will  affect  the 
destiny  of  millions  of  wage  earners.  It  will  affect  the  future 
welfare  of  all  business  in  America.  The  economic  conditions 
and  widespread  unemployment  now  existing  do  not  justify 
this.  It  cannot  benefit  either  labor  or  industry  but  will  re- 
sult in  confusion,  unrest,  and  further  depression  in  business. 
It  will  result  in  taking  millions  of  jobs  out  of  the  salaried 
class  and  put  the  worker  on  a  production  basis  or  piece  work, 
and  largely  destroy  individual  enterprise.  Either  this  will 
be  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  legislate  better  salaries  and 
shorter  working  hours  or  we  will  shortly  find  that  goods  of 
foreign  manufacture  have  entered  our  ports  and  will  domi- 
nate the  domestic  markets.  For  we  know  that  we  can  have 
no  control  over  labor  or  working  conditions  in  other  countries. 

I  cannot  lend  my  support  to  setting  up  new  Federal  bu- 
reaus and  additional  Government  agents  to  further  harass 
and  annoy  my  people.  I  cannot  support  this  bill.  I  do  not 
want  to  further  restrict  labor's  right  to  freedom  of  action, 
nor  do  I  want  to  further  restrict  legitimate  business  in  my 
section.  I  think  every  individual  should  have  the  right  to 
work  and  the  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living  and  an 
honest  wage.  I  believe  in  good  wages  and  all  that  business 
can  legitimately  bear  to  bring  this  about,  but  in  our  efforts 
to  help  labor  we  should  not  destroy  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  which  make  possible  its  employment.  I  believe 
in  the  Democratic  principles  of  government  and  m  the  man- 
dates of  our  Constitution.  I  do  not  want  to  rob  youth  of  Its 
opportunity  nor  old  age  of  its  security. 

Labor  and  business  should  be  at  peace,  for  neither  can 
survive  without  the  other.  They  have  kindred  interests  and 
should  have  mutual  interests.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
interest  of  each  can  be  best  served  by  refraining  from  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  affording  to  labor  and  industry  a 
much-needed  rest  from  regulation  out  of  Washington. 
Fewer  boards  and  bureaus,  with  a  reduction  in  the  expense 
of  government  and  a  reduction  in  taxes,  will  reach  the  end 
so  much  desired.  These  fundamental  principles  should  have 
our  attention,  rather  than  to  further  regulate  and  intimidate 
labor  and  industry  with  a  horde  of  Government  agents 
working  out  of  Washington  who  are  not  familiar  with  local 
conditions  in  different  sections  of  our  common  country  and 
who  would  be  more  interested  in  drawing  their  salary  than 
helping  the  workingman  or  his  employer. 

Tliomas  Jefferson,  who  was  the  greatest  political  phi- 
losopher this  Nation  ever  had,  once  said. 

Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to 
reap,  we  should  soon  want  bread. 

This  was  true  when  he  said  it  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  is  equally  true  today.    [Applause.] 
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tec.  3.  (a) 
raqulrea — 

fl)    "Person"    Indudw    an    Individual, 
corporation.    bTulnesa    trust,    receiver, 
ruptcjr,  or  Uqxifalattng  or  reorgsnizln^ 

(2)  '^nterstata  ooounerce"  means  trad^ 
tlon.   transmlaaloa,  or   communication 
or  from  any  State  to  any  place  outside 

(3)  "State"  ooeana  any  State  of  the 
tnct  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  or 
States. 

f4)    "Administrator^  means  the 
Hour  Division  created  by  section  3  of  this 

(5)   "Occupation"    means    an    occupation 
bualness,  or  t>r&ncb  ttvereof  or  class  of 
which  persons  are  gainfully  employed. 

ffl)   "Employer"  tzxUudes  any  person 
In   the    tnterest    of    an    employer    In 
but  shall  not  Include  the  United  States 
subdivision  thereof  or  any  labor  arganlz4ti 
acting  as  an  employer),  or  anyone  acting 
or  agent  of  mich  labor  organtaatlon. 

(7)  "Smploye«"   tnrlTKlea  any   tndlTldu^l 
or  permitted  to  work  by  an  employer, 
person  employed  in  a  bona  fide  executive 
slonal.  or  local  retailing  capacity,  or  any 
capacity  of  outside  salesman   (as  such 
limited  by  regulations  of  the  Admlnlstrato^, 
include  any  person  employed  as  a  seamafi 
ployee   subject   to   the   prorlslons   of   the 
(U.  8.  C  title  4fi,  ch.  8):  or  any  employe^ 
the  Interstate  Oommeree  Commlsaton  has 
ficalions  and  TnaT-tTnnm  hours  of  service 
slons   of  section   204  of  the   Motor 
1994   ed..   title   40.   ch.   8):    Fnvided, 
prorlslons  of  this  act  shall  apply  to 
by  motor  vehicle:  or  any  air  transport 
provisions  of  UUe  n  of  the  Railway  Labor 
1936;  or  any  person  employed  in  the 
sponges;  or  any  person  smployBd  in 
act  the  term  *lBgrlcuiture"  includes 
and  among  other  things  indxides  the 
the  soil,   dairying,  forwtry,  horticulture, 
the  cultivation  and  growing  of  fruits, 
products,  ferns,  flowers,  bulbs.  Uvestock. 
further  includes  the  dtfinlUon  contained 
section  15  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
1929.  as  amended,  or  any  other  agricultural 
modlty,  and  any  practices  performed  by 
as  an  incident  to  such  farming  operation^ 
market.     Independent  contractc^s  and 
transpartlng  farm  products  from  farm  to 
employed  in  agriculture. 

(8)  "Oppressive  wage"  means  a  wage 
mmimnm  wage  declared  by  order  ot  the 
provisions  of  section  4. 

(9)  "Oppressive   workweek"   means   a 
longer  than  the  applicable  maxtmtmi 
of  the  Administrator  xmder  the  provisions 

(10)  "Oppressive  child  labor"  means  a 
under  which  (A)  any  employee  (as  defined 
employees  in  agrtcultore)   under  the  age 
by  an  employer   (other  than  a  parent  or 
place  of  a  parent)   in  any  occupation,  or 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years  Is 
(other  than  a  parent  or  a  person  standing 
In  any  occupation  which  the  Clilef  ot  th( 
the  OeparUnent  at  Labor  ahall  from  time 
to  be  particularly  hacardous  for  the 
or  detrimental  to  their  health  or  well 
labor  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist  by 
in  any  occupation  at  any  person  wttb 
ployer  shall  have  on  file  a  certificate  IssueC 
the  regulation  of  the  Cbiet  of  the 
that  such   person   Is  above  the   oppressive 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  Rh*'l 
order   that   the   emplojrment  of  employees 
years  In  any  occupation  shall  not  be  deeme^l 
alve  child  labor  If  and  to  the  extent  that 
dren's  Bureau  determines  that  such 
periods    which    wlU    not   Interfere    with 
conditions  which  will  not  Interfere  with 
being. 

(11)  "Substandard  labor  candltKms" 
ployment    under    which    (A)    any    employed 
oppressive  wage;  or  (B)  any  employee  is 
Blve  workweek;  or  (C)  oppressive  child  laboi 

(12)  "Pair  labor  standards 

under  which  (A)  no  employee  is  employed 
or  (B)   no  employee  is  employed  for  an 
(C)  no  oppressive  child  labor  exists. 

(IS)  Ijubat  standard  order"  means  an 
trator  under  sections  i,  8.  or  •  oC  t^^  ack 


partnership,    association, 
trustee   in    b&nk- 


tn  stee, 
agei^t. 

commerca.  tran8porta>- 
araong  the  sereral  States 
thisreof. 

Uitlted  States  or  the  Dls- 
pjssesBlon  at  the  United 


.tor  of  the  Wage  and 
(act. 
.    Indxistry.    trade,    cv 
k  or  craft  therein  in 


act  ng  directly  or  Indirectly 

re  atlon   to   an   employee, 

(K  any  State  or  political 

on  (other  than  when 

n  the  capacity  of  officer 


their 
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the  ooBlext  otherwise 


employed  or  suffered 
ahall  not  include  any 
administrative,  profes- 
jerson  employed  In  the 
are  defined  and  de- 
),  nor  shall  "employee" 
or  any  railroad  em- 
Hours    of    Service    Act 
with  respect  to  whom 
>wer  to  establish  quail- 
pursuant  to  the  provi- 
Act,    1935    (U.   8.    C, 
That    the    wage 
of  such  carriers 
^ployee  subject  to  the 
Act.  approved  April  10. 
of  flah,  sea  foods,  or 
As  used  In  this 
In  all  Its  branches, 
and  tillage  of 
cnarket  gardening,    and 
vegetables,   nuts,  nursery 
bees,  and  poultry,  and 
in  BubdivisicHi    (g)    of 
Act.  approved  Jxine   15. 
or  horticultural  corn- 
farmer  or  on  a  farm 
including  delivery  to 
employees  engaged  in 
narket  are  not  persons 


lo^rer  than  the  applicable 
AMmlnistrator  under  the 


wjrkweek    (or   workday) 
declared  by  ra-der 
of  section  4. 
ulitlon  of  employment 
in  this  act  to  exclude 
16  years  Is  employed 
a  person  standing   in 
')   any  such  employee 
Loyed  by  an  employer 
In  place  of  a  parent) 
Children's  Bureau  In 
time  by  order  declare 
of  such  children 
but  oppressive  child 
of  the  employment 
to  whom  the  em- 
and  held  pursuant  to 
n"s  Bureau  certifying 
child-labor   age.     The 
by  regulation  or  by 
under   the   age   of    16 
to  constitute  oppres- 
iie  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
ls confined   to 
schooling    and    to 
^heir  health  and  well- 


work  week 


(B) 
em  ployed 


t> 

emplo'  ment 
-beln- 
vlDae 
rcsi  lect 
uec   a 
ChUdi  in 
■Bsslve  e 
provli  ie 


empli  ryment 
Uelr 


a  condition  of  em- 
la   employed   at    an 
ei^ployed  for  an  oppres- 
exlsts. 
means  a  codditlon  of  employment 
it  an  oppressive  wage; 
oipresslve  workweek:   or 

<rda  of  the  Admlnls- 


(14)  "Goods"  means  goods  (Including  ships  and  marine  equip- 
ment), wares,  products,  commodities,  merchandise,  or  articles  or 
Bubjecta  of  commerce  of  any  character,  or  anv  part  or  ingredient 
thereof,  but  shall  not  mean  good.s  after  their  delivery  Into  the 
actual  physical  possession  of  the  ultimate  con.sumer  thereof  other 
than  a  producer,  manufacturer    or  proce.sscr  th'-reof. 

(15)  "Unfair  goods"  means  goods  In  the  production  of  which 
employees  have  been  employed  in  any  occupaucui  under  any  sub- 
standard labor  condition,  or  any  goods  produced  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  convicts  or  prisoners  except  convicts  or  prisoners  on 
parole  or  on  probation,  or  inmates  of  FHxleral  penal  or  correctional 
Institutions  producing  goods  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(16)  "Pair  goods"  means  goods  in  the  production  of  which  no 
employees  have  been  employed  in  any  occupation  under  anv  sub- 
standard labor  condition, 

(17)  "Produced"  means  produced,  manufactured,  mined  han- 
dled, or  In  any  other  manner  worked  on;  and  for  the  purp(^s  of 
this  act  an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  engaged  In 
the  production  of  goods  If  such  employee  was  employed  In  nro- 
ducing,  manufacturing,  mining,  handling,  transportLnK.  or  in  any 
other  manner  working  on  such  goods,  or  In  any  procesi  or  occupa- 
tion necessary  to  the  production  thereof. 

(18)  "Sale"  or  "sell"  includes  any  sale,  exchange,  contract  to  sell. 
Vfo^^^  ^^-  ^'P°^ent  for  sale,  or  other  dl5po6itlon 

(18)  To  a  substantial  extent"  means  not  casually,  gporadlcallv 
or  accidentally,  but  as  a  setUed  or  recurrent  characteristic  of  the 
matter  or  occupation  described,  or  of  a  portion  thereof,  which  need 
not  be  a  large  or  preponderant  portion  thereof 
,J^Vr.  T^^  term  "person  employed  in  agriculture"  as  used  in  this 
act  insofar  as  It  shall  refer  to  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  shall 
S  n^L^^;r^  employed  within  the  area  of  prcxluctlon  ^n^^^ 
tn  preparing,  packing  or  storing  such  fresh  fruits  or  vege^bles 
In  their  raw  ot  natural  state.  B-^^auica 

-J^,'  !!S'*  ^^  P^i^Voses  of  this  act.  proof  that  any  employee  was 
employed  under  any  substandard  labor  condition  in  a^y  facto^ 
mnL  workshop^ mine,  quarry,  or  other  place  of  employment  wh5i 
goods  were  produced,  within  90  days  prior  to  tl.e  i^moval  of  ii?h 
goods  tJ^erefrom  (but  not  earlier  than  120  davs  after  the  en^t- 
n-.ent  of  this  act),  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such   S^s 

act^^^sk^aS^rwork^^^oiitTeg^^^^il^^^^^^^^-  °'  '^^ 

Mr.   GRISWOLD.     Mr.   Chairman.   I   offer   the   foUowtog 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

thr^fiJ*-  '^^S-ftrt^e  out  all  of  lines  19  and  20  to  and  Including 
the  comma  after  the  word  "amended"  in  line  21.  mciucung 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schneider],  I  intend 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  I  have  just  offered  but  I  a-k 
his  attention  because  he  was  the  author  of  the  amendment 
in  the  committee.  On  page  4,  beginning  in  line  19.  we  find 
the  language : 

i^^3  further  Includes  the  definition  contained  in  subdivision 
if.  I%i^  ^^  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  appSvedTuSJ 

Thi.s  it  Will  be  recafled,  did  not  appear  in  the  original  Sen- 
ate bill  and  was  placed  in  this.  I  think,  upon  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  June  15,  1929  (46  Stat.,  pt.  2,  p.  ID.  docs  not  con- 
tarn  any  paragraph  (g) ,  and  never  did  contain  any  paragraph 
(g).  That  act  designated  paragraphs  only  as  far  as  para- 
graph (f).  Thereafter,  in  1931.  under  a  separate  act  which 
was  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  defining 
butter" ^* 

Mr.  CULKIN     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  would 
be  corrected  by  striking  out  paragraph  (g)  and  making  it 
apply  simply  to  section  15.  which,  as  I  understand,  it  defines 
cooperative  marketing? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  am  not  endeavoring  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man how  it  should  be  amended.  I  am  tellmg  the  gentleman 
that  as  it  now  reads  it  cites  one  to  nothing. 

Mr.  CULKIN.  May  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  offer  an 
amendment  striking  out  paragraph  (g)  and  letting  section 
15  be  descriptive? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  am  not  interested  in  it.  I  am  calling 
the  attention  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  mterested  in  it  to 
the  fact  that  so  far  as  this  reads  now  they  have  cited  some- 
thing that  does  not  exist  in  the  statutes  or  anywhere  else 
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and  that  no  court  could  possibly  know  from  this  citation  to 
what  they  refer. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  think  the  gentleman  should  make  the 
correction  that  it  is  not  a  committee  amendment,  but  that 
it  was  in  the  original  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  in- 
forms me  that  this  is  not  a  committee  amendment,  that  it 
was  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  I  did  not  offer  that 
amendment  in  the  committ(?e. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana has  expired. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the 
following  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\m.-nclm?nt  by  Mr.  Schneider  of  Wisconsin:  Page  6,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "employment",  insert  "of  the  age  of  14  but". 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of 
the  discussion  of  this  bill  has  been  upon  the  matter  of  houi-s 
and  wages,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  very  important 
part  of  the  bill  deals  with  child  labor.  That  has  been  given 
very  little  consideration.  I  have  offered  this  amendment  to 
set  a  bottom  to  the  age  prescribed  in  the  bill  under  which 
child  labor  cannot  be  employed,  and  that  would  be  14  years 
in  other  than  manufacturing  and  mining.  Employment  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  would  be  permissible  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  in  case  such  a  pennit 
to  a  child  would  not  be  used  in  manufacturing  and  mininj 
nor  interfere  v.-ith  its  schooling  nor  with  its  welfare.  Chil- 
dren between  16  and  18  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed 
in  any  hazardous  cmploj-ment.  The  amendment  as  it  would 
read  in  the  bill,  perfecting  that  part  of  the  bill,  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  shall  provide 
by  regulation  or  by  order,  that  the  emplojmient  of  children 
of  the  age  of  14  but  under  the  age  of  16  except  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  op- 
pressive child  labor  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Chief  of 
the  Children's  Bui'eau  determines  that  such  employment  is 
confined  to  periods  which  will  not  interfere  with  their  school- 
ing and  to  conditions  which"  will  not  interfere  with  their 
health  and  well-being.  I  have  another  amendment  pend- 
ing that  will  strike  out  the  words  "and  occupation"  and  sub- 
stitute "occupations  other  than  manufacturing  and  mining." 
Children  between  14  and  16  would  not  be  permitted  employ- 
ment in  mining  and  manufacturing. 

This  bill  applies  only  to  products  moving  in  interstate 
commerce.  There  is  not  much  employment  for  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  outside  of  mining  and 
manufacturing,  in  interstate  commerce,  so  there  would  be 
few  who  would  be  employed  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16. 
Further,  there  need  be  no  fear  with  reference  to  abuses  of 
the  discretionary  power  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau.  The  bill,  with  reference  to  child-labor  administra- 
tive machinery,  provides  that  there  shall  be  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  and  the  respective 
States,  all  of  which  now  have  some  form  of  child-labor  regu- 
lation, and  there  are  State  officials  who  administer  those 
child-labor  laws.  The  bill  directs  that  there  shall  be  co- 
operation with  them.  The  bill  provides  for  establishing  ad- 
ministrative machinery  a  good  deal  the  same  as  is  provided 
in  practically  all  of  the  States,  at  least  all  of  the  progressive 
States  that  have  child-labor  legislation  that  is  effective,  and 
it  provides  for  work  certificates  that  children  shall  have  be- 
fore they  can  be  employed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  expired. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  accepts 
this  amendment.  It  merely  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  children  of  14  or  over. 


Not  to  do  this  would  certainly  mean  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion of  jurisdiction,  as  nearly  all  States  have  laws  gov- 
erning the  emploj-ment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is  inclined  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  think  I  am 
just  a  little  prevalent  on  the  floor  on  this  bill;  but  if  you  do, 
I  want  to  say  in  extenuation  that  the  duty  devolves  on  me 
to  present  the  Wheeler-Johnson  child-labor  amendment, 
which  I  am  glad  to  do,  and  I  have  been  conducting  a  little 
one-man  insurrection  against  the  House  Labor  Committee 
child-labor  provisions  of  the  bill,  trying  to  tell  you  what  is 
the  matter  with  it.  I  have  explained  my  objections  twice  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  that  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee comes  in  now  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  fifty-ninth 
minute,  under  the  5-minute  rule,  with  a  bunch  of  amend- 
ments, the  effect  of  which  you  cannot  possibly  understand 
in  the  limited  time,  on  a  bill  which  has  been  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  since  last  summer,  and  which  from  time  to 
time  they  have  been  amending  until  some  House  mathe- 
matician has  calculated  there  are  159  amendments  in  the 
bill.  But  none  of  those  amendments,  until  this  amendment 
by  Mr.  Schneider  of  Wisconsin,  touched  the  child-labor 
committee  amendment.  That  was  presumed  to  be  the  one 
perfect  thing  in  the  bill,  that,  like  Mmcrva,  sprang  full- 
orbed  from  the  brow  of  Jove.  It  w^as  perfect.  It  could  not 
be  touched.  Now,  at  the  last  moment,  a  bunch  of  amend- 
ments are  brought  into  it.  It  reminds  me  cf  an  old  engi- 
neer named  Steve  Weir  that  I  used  to  fire  for  on  the  Dodge 
division  of  the  Santa  Fe.  We  had  an  old  rattletrap  that 
we  had  to  nurse  over  the  dinsion,  and  when  we  finally  got 
her  back  to  the  roundhouse.  Old  Steve  went  in  to  put  hLs 
work-repair  report  on  the  book,  and  he  put  on  a  report  that 
came  very  near  costing  him  his  job.  He  simply  wTote  on  the 
book,  "Engine  No.  562.  Jack  up  whistle  and  bell  and  run 
new  engine  under  them. '     [Laughter.] 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  only  way  they  can 
repair  this  alleged  child-labor  bill  is  to  jack  up  the  title  to  it 
and  run  a  new  bill  under  it 

I  said  in  my  analysis  cf  this  House  provision  in  general 
debate,  and  I  said  yesterday,  that  it  is  the  most  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  power  to  a  bureau  chief  ever  attempted 
by  legislation,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  first  "hot 
oil"  bill.  The  first  "hot  oil"  bill  undertook  to  delegate  power 
to  the  President  to  define  and  put  into  effect  prohibitions 
against  interstate  commerce  in  oil,  and  it  wiis  imanimously 
held  imconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted 
States. 

I  want  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  who  said 
they  could  convince  this  House  of  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  take  this  floor  and  read  the  definition  of  "oppressive 
child  labor,"  and  if  it  does  not  convince  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  it  is  a  mere  gesture,  that  there  is  no  law  in  it, 
that  it  hands  over  to  a  bureau  chief  the  law  as  well  as  the 
children,  I  will  get  up  in  the  presence  of  this  House  and  I  will 
eat  that  page  and  swallow  it.     [Laughter.] 

That  does  not  rest  on  my  word  alone,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
rests  also  on  the  word  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
who,  when  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  whether  Congress  could  undertake  to 
delegate  such  powers  as  were  contained  in  a  provision  of  that 
sort,  said  that  she  did  not  think  such  delegations  of  power 
ought  to  be  made  and  constitutional  que.stions  raised.  Now, 
you  are  going  to  vote  on  perfecting  amendments  to  the  thing 
and  you  cannot  know  in  a  few  minutes  what  they  mean. 
[Applause.] 

1  Here  the  gavel  f elLl 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  child-labor  provisions  of  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
constitute  one  of  the  best  child-labor  laws  that  has  ever 
been  brought  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    The 
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amendment  offered  by  the  fentlemin  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ScHif£n>n]  simply  does  this:  It  answers  all  possible  objec- 
tjoos  which  have  Just  been  made  )y  the  gentleman  from 
Oolorado  I  Mr.  Mamtiw],  because  it  jrovldes  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  shall  not  laye  the  power  to  issue 
special  certificates  to  any  children  less  than  14  years  of 
age,  if  employed  in  interstate  commt  rce.  Neither  shall  that 
official  be  able  to  issue  certificates  for  manufactinlng  and 
mining  employment.  It  is  simply  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  make  more  clear  and  plain  tix  in  ent  and  purpose  of  this 
legislation  as  drawn  and  introduced  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Chaimian.  will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  In  jast  a  moment  I  wHl.  If  this  amend* 
ment  is  not  adopted,  tt  is  true  that  the  Chief  of  the  Chil* 
dien's  Bureau  might  be  subjected  »  great  pressure  from 
certain  groups  in  order  to  issue  spe  dal  certificates.  Under 
the  iffesent  adminJatratiOD  of  that  bureau.  I  have  no  fear 
whatsoever  that  that  pressure  wou  d  be  effective.  In  the 
future,  however,  it  might  be.  There  tore,  I  beheve  it  is  wise 
to  adopt  this  amendment  of  the  gen  ipman  from  Wisconsia. 
But.  above  all  thirds,  I  believe  it  is  wise  for  us  to  stick 
to  this  legislation  as  it  has  been  drsiwn  by  the  committee. 
TUs  is  merely  a  perfecting  amend  nent  and  seems  to  be 
worthy  of  support  by  all  means. 

Mr.  DCXJK.W1EILER.  Mr.  Chairmui,  will  the  gentleman 
yield?  , 

Mr.  VOORHIS.    I  yteld. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  As  I  understand  this  amendment, 
and  as  the  gentleman  has  Just  stated  this  amendment  would 
not  permit  the  CliUdren's  Bureau  to  L  sue  a  certificate  for  the 
employment  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  in  any 
drctmistances.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  This  applies  only  l»  children  employed  In 
Interstate  cozzunerce. 

Mr.  DOCKWEIUaa.  All  right;  tie  sending  of  reels  of 
motion-picture  fUm  for  the  entertain  nent  of  people  through 
exhibition  of  the  pictures  in  movie  heaters  has  been  con- 
strued to  be  interstate  commerce.  Hi  iw  In  the  world  are  you 
going  to  employ  Preddle  Barthok»ne^ '  or  any  other  minor  in 
the  light  of  such  an  amendment,  n<  twlthstanding  the  fact 
that  our  State  protects  them  and  fo  bids  that  they  be  con- 
tracted with  except  under  supervlsioi  i  of  the  court?  Should 
we  not  think  of  this  phase  of  the  quec  tion? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  The  gentleman  ks  ows  perfectly  wen  ^rtiat 
I  did  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  ame  adment  I  myself  intro- 
duced to  the  Qriswold  substitute,  whei  eln  theatrical  work  was 
stin  left  In  Its  present  situation  and  s  ledal  certificates  could 
still  be  Issued  for  such  work.  But  I  fee  that  it  is  more  import- 
ant that  we  protect  the  minions  of  c  lUdren  in  this  country 
who  niiight  be  employed  in  interstate  commerce  at  very  low 
wages.  I  am  supporttDg  this  amendnu  nt  because  It  meets  the 
main  issue  squarely.  I  hope  the  thektrical  problem  can  be 
cared  for  in  another  amendment. 
Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  I  am  not  aloi  te  hi  this  position. 
Mr.  sntOVICH.  If  the  gentlenuui  from  California  win 
yMd.  If  the  amoidment  offered  by  th  s  gentleman  from  Wis- 
oonstn  is  not  ad(4>ted.  then  we  shaO  have  exceptions  under 
which  a  million  boys  and  girls  under  18  wiU  stm  work  in 
themms.  the  mines,  the  looms,  and  he  factories  producing 
goods  that  enter  Interstate  oommeree  i  nd  taking  the  positions 
of  men  entitled  to  than. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.    And  undercutting  the  wage  scale  of  theh- 
fathers  who  ou^t  to  have  their  plac  bs. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDBR  of  Wisconsin.    IDr.  Chahman.  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  VOORHIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wtoconsto.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  chUdroi  w  lo  would  like  to  work 
just  the  same  as  the  children  emplo;  'ed  In  the  motion-i^c- 
tnre  Industry?  If  we  start  to  make  izceptkms  for  the  mo-  , 
ttan-picture  industry  we  shaU  have  all  that  pressure  placed 
opoa  the  Chfi<fren's  Bureau  hi  behaV  at  the  tens  of  thou-  i 


sands  of  other  children  who  probably  are  in  preater  need 
of  emplo^-mcnt  for  many  reasons  than  the  children  em- 
ployed in  the  motion-picture  industry. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  right, 
and  he  Is  to  be  commended  for  the  big  thing  he  is  doing 
in  such  a  fine,  clean  way. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I  understand  that  this 
amendment  would  be  a  very  definite  and  real  protection  for 
children  under  14  who  might  otherwise  be  allowed  to  work 
without  this  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  That  is  right.  This  bill  Is  the  best 
piece  of  legislation  that  Congress  can  pass.  We  should 
make  it  a  matter  of  law  that  children  under  14  cannot  work 
In  interstate  commerce  occupations  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
the  Children's  Bureau. 

[Here  the  gavel  feU.l 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  the  other  Members.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
cliild  labor  continued  as  we  generally  understand  it.  I  am 
Just  as  strong  in  my  opposition  to  child  labor  as  any  Member, 
but  there  must  be  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  arts,  the 
sciences,  the  theater  represent  such  exceptions.  The  busi- 
nesses that  I  represent  in  my  district  produce  moving  pic- 
tures. As  I  imderstand,  the  courts  have  through  various 
cases  established  precedents  holding  the  motion-picture  busi- 
ness to  be  interstate  commerce.  The  transportation  of  mo- 
tion-picture film  in  interstate  commerce  is  just  as  much 
interstate  commerce  as  the  tran-sportation  o'  any  other 
packages. 

Under  this  amendment  clearly  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
employ  children  under  14.  because  the  Children's  Bureau  is 
forbidden  to  issue  a  certificate  to  any  person  under  that  age. 
This  dearly  means  that  it  is  forbidden  to  is.'^ue  a  certificate 
to  the  Industry  in  my  State  and  will  keep  us  from  having 
such  fine  entertainment,  as  you  and  I  know  it  to  be.  as  Is 
given  us  by  Shirley  Temple.  Freddie  Bartholcmew.  and  many 
other  notable  chUd  actors  and  actresses.  Forbid  the  use  of 
their  talents  and  you  help  destroy  a  business  that  employs 
300,000  people  in  this  country  and  do  an  Injury  to  these 
children. 

These  children  are  protected,  they  go  to  school  dally;  and 
not  one  child  can  be  employed  In  California,  Irrespective  of 
all  the  rumors  one  hears  about  the  motion-picture  industry, 
without  the  contract  being  approved  by  the  court  of  generai 
Jurisdiction.  All  the  moneys  that  the  child  receives  are  im- 
pounded in  the  name  of  a  guardian,  or  the  person  that  stands 
as  parent  to  that  child. 

This  sort  of  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  eliminate 
this  kind  of  good  entertainment.  The  women  present  here 
today  know  that  the  best  sort  of  entertainment  they  can 
offer  their  children  is  the  entertainment  provided  by  these 
little  actors  suid  actresses. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  But  that  is  intrastate  commerce. 
Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  I  beg  the  genUeman's  pardon;  it  is 
not  intrastate  commerce,  it  is  Interstate  commerce.'  The 
sending  of  any  sort  of  theatrical  entertainment  by  way  of 
motion  pictures  has  been  held  to  be  interstate  commerce, 
and  the  people  employed  in  making  those  pictures  are  em- 
ployed in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Can  the  genUeman  cite  any  decision 
that  so  holds? 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  I  cannot  at  the  moment  refer  the 
gentleman  to  a  specific  decision,  but  I  know  It  has  been  so 
held. 

I  have  read,  reread,  and  analyzed  this  provision  and  I  am 
100  percent  for  the  provision  as  it  stands  In  the  bm.  Let 
us  stand  by  the  bill  and  not  try  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  amend  it  so  as  to  forbid  something  else.  This  provision 
on  chOd  labor  has  been  properly  worked  out  and  makes  it 
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possible  to  have  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned.    If  you 
try  to  go  further  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  it  will  mean  the 
destruction  of  the  bm  and  its  defeat  on  final  passage. 
[Here  the  gavel  felLl 

Mrs.  OT)AY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  yesterday  said  that  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
child-labor  provision  had  been  thrown  into  the  wastebasket. 
in  one  respect  he  was  right.  It  was  put  in  the  wastebasket 
because  it  was  opposed  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  by  every  body  of  men  and  women  I  know  of 
who  have  been  working  on  the  child-labor  proposition  for 
20  years  or  more.  His  fear  of  domination  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  has  been  removed  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
pentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schneider].  I  am  told  that 
the  Bureau  wishes  no  more  power  because  of  the  great  po- 
litical pressure  that  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

Let  me  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  interst^ate  move- 
ment of  goods  manufactured  partially  at  least  by  child  labor. 
There  is  a  county,  Washington  by  name.  In  a  certain  State  in 
our  country  in  which  mines  are  located.  There  are  chil- 
dren working  with  their  parents  in  those  mines.  An  in- 
vestigation was  made  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  children  of  that  dis- 
trict were  employed  in  these  so-called  mines.  The  work  is 
not  done  underground.  Holes  are  dug  and  the  earth  Is 
brought  up  in  buckets.  The  children  sort  the  material. 
We  have  the  case  of  a  mother  with  three  sons,  one  6.  one  10, 
and  one  12-years  old  and  they  all  work  at  that  kind  of 
minmg  all  day  long.  Their  combined  wages  were  found  to 
be  $4.20  per  week. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Does  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
approve  that? 

Mrs.  O'DAY.  I  do  not.  There  is  a  similar  condition  ex- 
isting in  certain  sections  where  shrimp  canning  goes  on. 
The  children  do  not  can  the  shrimp,  but  they  take  the  heads 
off  and  they  take  from  the  shrimp  that  very  stiff  cellophane- 
like  covering.  Those  children  go  out  at  4  and  half  past  4 
in  the  morning  to  meet  the  shrimp  people  who  come  in. 
They  work  for  their  parents  and  their  work  is  thrown  In 
\^1th  that  of  their  parents.  Those  shrimp  are  canned  and 
sent  all  over  the  country.  Now.  does  that  come  under  the 
interstate  feature? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.    WUl  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  O'DAY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  For  the  sake  of  those  children,  we  want 
to  try  to  pass  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  O'DAY.     We  do. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  But  if  the  gentlewoman  will  pardon  me. 
may  I  say  I  think  we  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  DockwkilkrI.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dockweiler] 
that  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose  by  adding  a  provision 
at  the  end  of  the  section  to  the  effect  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  shall  have  discretion  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren employed  in  theatrical  work.  I  should  be  glad  to  vote 
for  such  an  amendment.  Young  actors  and  actresses  will 
then  be  eligible  to  special  certificates.  Let  us  pass  the 
Schneider  amendment  as  it  is  though. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  I  have  prepared  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Is  the  gentlewoman  in  sympathy  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Schneider]? 

Mrs.  ODAY.    Yes;  I  am. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  consideration  of  the  pending  amendment 
be  passed  over  until  my  amendment  is  considered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Calif omia? 

Mr.  SIROVICH  and  Mr.  HOOK  objected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ScHNKiDKal. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ScHN-Einm  cf  Wisconsin:  Page  8. 
line  5,  after  the  word  "In",  strike  out  the  word.s  "any  occupation" 
and  Insert  "occupations  other  than  manufacturing  and  mining  " 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  perfects  the  committee  amendment  by  striking 
out  "any  occupation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"occupations  other  than  manufacturing  and  mining."  This 
will  not  permit  the  employment  of  children  between  14  and 
16  in  manufacturing  or  mining.  In  industries  other  than 
that,  they  may  be  employed  in  case  it  does  not  interfere 
^nth  their  schooling  or  welfare.  The  amendment  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  effect  that  children  shall  not  be 
employed  in  manufacturing  or  in  mining  and.  of  course, 
there  will  not  be  a  large  number  of  children  who  may  be 
employed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  the  Clilldren's 
Bureau  between  those  ages.  Aside  from  manufacturing  and 
mining  there  are  not  a  large  numt)er  of  occupations  ha\'ing 
to  do  with  interstate  commerce  in  which  children  partici- 
pate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schneider]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
further  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

An^endment  olTered  by  Mr.  ScHNETOEai  of  WlBcon.sln  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment:  On  page  5.  line  14,  after  the  word  "parent"  and 
before  the  parenthesis  at  the  end  of  the  line,  insert  "employing  his 
own  child  or  a  child  In  his  custody  under  the  age  of  16  years  In  an 
occupation  other  than  manufactxirlng  or  mining." 

Mr,  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  perfects  the  bill  in  respect  to  the  ambiguous  lan- 
guage on  page  5,  line  14.  After  the  word  "parent"  and  before 
the  parenthesis  there  are  added  the  words  "employing  his 
own  child  or  a  child  in  his  custody  under  the  age  of  16  years 
in  any  occupation  other  than  manufacturing  and  mining." 
This  change  will  perfect  such  langiiage  to  the  extent  it  will 
be  definite  that  parents  can  employ  only  their  own  children 
or  a  child  in  their  custody. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.    Yes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  they  would  be 
exempted  from  the  supervision  of  the  Administrator? 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.    Yes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Except  in  manufacturing  and  mining. 
There  they  could  not  be  employed  without  exemption? 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  The  language  is.  "other 
than  a  parent  or  a  person  standing  In  place  of  a  parent." 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
where  will  this  be  inserted? 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  end  of  line  14,  fol- 
lowing the  word  "parent"  and  before  the  parenthesis.  This 
amendment  clarifies  that  language  so  that  the  intention  of 
Congress  will  be  clear  that  in  the  case  of  a  parent  he  can 
employ  only  his  own  child  and  in  the  case  of  a  person  stand- 
ing in  the  place  of  a  parent,  he  can  employ  only  a  child  to 
whom  he  has  the  definite  relation  of  a  parent  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  not  the  language  of  the  bill  better  than 
the  language  of  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  The  language  of  the  bill 
is  improved  to  the  extent  that  it  is  made  very  definite. 

Mr.  CELLER.  A  good  many  of  the  Members  on  this  Bide 
do  not  get  the  import  of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  weD  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  LANZETTA.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  LANZETTA.  Does  not  tb«  gent  eman  belieire  the  word 
"castodj"  to  be  too  broad,  and  that  it  nay  encourage  evasicHi 
of  the  law  whereas  the  orltrinal  laniiiage  used  in  the  bill 
would  limit  the  employment  of  childr^  to  the  natural  par- 
ents and  legal  gnarxHans? 

lir.  BCHNEUMR  at  Wiacoosin.  Ha^  the  gentleman  a  sub- 
•Utute  for  the  word  "custody^ 

Mr.  LANZETTA.  I  believe  that  tike  language  "one  who 
stands  in  the  place  of  a  parent"  shoult  i  be  used. 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  believe  the  gentlez  i&n  is  right. 

Mr.  LANZETTA.  Using  the  word  "custody"  broadens  the 
limits  to  the  point  where  children  ms  y  be  "farmed"  out  for 
the  sole  purix>se  of  employment. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wll  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.    Yi  s. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  May  I  ask  the  gent  eman  whether  it  is  not 
true  that  what  this  amendment  reall  r  does  is  to  state  that 
children  may  not  be  employed  by  thej  r  parents  in  manufac- 
turing and  m<Tiing  but  the  amendmei  it  does  not  affect  any- 
thing else? 

Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  ask  the  gentli  man  11  that  would  not 
be  purely  intrastate  commerce? 

[Here  the  gavel  fellJ 

Mrs.  ROQERS  of  Massachusetts,  dr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  favor  of  he  amendment  As  I 
understand,  if  the  present  words  are  '.  eft  in  the  amendment, 
children — ^for  instance,  ori^ians  who  e  light  be  in  the  custody 
of  lOcneoDe — coald  be  employed.  I  believe  If  the  phrase 
In  looo  parentis"  were  put  in  there  it  would  take  care  of 
the  situatkxL 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    And  would  inehtd ;  guardians,  too? 

Mrs.  ROGSRS  of  Massachusetts.  And  guardians,  yes.  In 
loeo  parentis;  otherwise  I  fear  theri  might  be  very  grave 
abuaes  in  the  employment  at  childreiL  But  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  meant  that  only  parezits  or  guardians  in 
loco  parentis  should  be  exempted;  aiid  I  know  that  is  the 
will  of  Coc^ress. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  !>n  the  amendment  of- 
ttnA  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisooain  [Mr.  ScHnaun]. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Chairman,  tliere  is  an  amendment 


frcxn  Wisconsin. 

As  I  understand,  the 


to  the  amenrtmeot  of  the  gentlonan 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts, 
employment  of  children  in  industry  ^dould  not  be  permitted 
Bor  tnirtancy,  a  parent  could  not  emydoy  his  children  in  a 
mm. 

Mr.  CKTJ.FIR    That  would  be  in4rastate  conmierce.    It 
would  not  be  applicable  at  alL 

Mrs.ROaERSof  MasaachosettB. 
0(7 

Mr.  SCHNEIDEB  of  Wlsotmain.    Ttkt  win  be  taken  care  (tf 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Tbe  quesUoD  li  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  goitleman  from  ^aansin  [Mr.  ScHHxmKa]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin,    l^r.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
further  amendment. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  foOows: 


^liat  will  be  taken  care 


;t  oOefwl  by  Mr.  Ocamji—  ig 


IT  axkA  18.  iMke  out  tb*  ptiraM  in 
a  puenfeor  a  panon  fluting  In  ptece  of 


vnaooosln: 
jterentheae*.  * 
ttxtaai.)-. 


On  page  6. 
(otber  Uian 


Mr.  8CUNE1DBR  of  Wisconsin,  li^.  Chairman,  this  lan- 
guage has  reference  to  the  employmAt  in  dangerous  occu- 
padons  of  chQdren  of  parents  or  chfldren  in  their  charge, 
and  coven  eliildren  16  to  18  years  of  age.  This  prechictes 
them  from  being  employed,  and  the  Imguace  of  the  idirase 
I  am  striktaic  out  to  ambigooaa.  It  reads,  "(other  than  a 
parent  or  a  person  utamting  in  plaee  c  r  a  paroit.)''. 

Mr.  RAYBDBN.    Mr.  Chabman.  wi  1  the  gfmtlMnan  yield? 

Mr.  aCHNEEDBB  c<  Wisconsin.    I  rteld  to  the  gentleman 


Mr.   RAYBDRN.    We  are 
amendments  here.    H 
bf  somebody  who 

they  are  pert  ectinc  a 
that  to  one  thine;  but  if  they  are 


gone  orer 


Qutte   a  number   of 

have  been  passed 

ttato  bill  and  it  to 

amendments. 

su^Mtanttre  amendmaits. 


it  Is  quite  different.  I  cannot  sit  here  and  hold  this  bin 
in  my  hand  and  teJl  what  may  be  the  effect  of  these  amend- 
ments.   I  believe  this  is  a  bad  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  KELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  may  state 
they  are  clarifying  amendments. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     They  do  not  change  the  substance? 

Mr.  KELLER.  They  do  not;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
really  clarifying  amendments. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  these  are  clarifying  amendments,  and  are  perfectly 
acceptable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the  Committee  on  Labor 
ought  to  go  into  an  executive  session  and  rewrite  this  bill. 
This  is  about  the  only  way  they  can  amend  it.  in  my  judg- 
ment.    [Applause.] 

You  understand  all  of  this  is  preliminary  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Wheeler-Johnson  amendment  by  myself,  if 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  we  reach  that  stage 
of  the  bill.     [Laughter.] 

I  think  I  can  reassiire  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DocKUTaLERj,  unless  I  have  completely  mis- 
read this  bill — one  of  the  Members  has  just  asked  me,  sotto 
voce,  to  explain  the  Wheeler  Johnson  amendment.  This  is 
not  the  time  or  place  to  do  so,  but  I  hope  to  explain  it  a  lit- 
tle bit  when  I  propose  it  as  an  amendment.  I  started  to  say 
I  did  not  think  the  gentleman  from  California  need  be 
unduly  exercised  about  Shirley  Temple,  because  as  I  read 
this  legislation — and  tliis  is  one  of  my  objections  to  It  as  an 
unconstitutional  delegation  of  power  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau — she  can  exempt  any  and  all  children 
under  16  years  of  age  and  subject  them  to  work  in  any  or  aD 
occupations.  TTiis  is  the  way  the  bill  reads.  Under  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  committee  amendment,  Shirley^s  parents 
could  go  into  court  and  prove  that  her  work  does  not  affect 
her  education,  health,  and  well-being,  and  get  an  order 
allowing  her  to  work. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Not  according  to  the  amendment  now 
made  to  the  biU. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Yes;  you  put  in  an  amend- 
ment taking  mining  and  manufacturing  out  of  this  grant 
of  power  to  her  over  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  years  to  exempt  them  from  the  law  and  suffer  them  to 
work;  but  the  way  this  bill  is  framed,  and  I  cannot  take  time 
to  read  it  all  over  to  you,  that  means  she  has  been  deprived 
<rf  her  power  and  discretion  as  to  children  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  years  to  exempt  them  from  the  law  and  sub- 
ject them  to  labor  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  but  how 
about  the  children  under  14  years?  I  say  she  has  the  power. 
I  do  not  say  she  will  exercise  It.  But  I  do  say  that  under 
the  bill,  even  as  amended,  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
has  power  to  exempt  any  child  under  14  years  of  age  and 
subject  them  to  labor  in  a  mill  or  in  a  mine.  You  have  only 
limited  her  discretion  as  to  children  between  14  and  16  as  to 
mining  and  manufacturing.  I  repeat,  under  the  bill  as  now 
amended  she  can  exempt  all  children  under  16  and  let  them 
labor,  except  children  between  14  and  16  in  mining  and 
manufacturing. 

She  has  the  same  discretion  as  to  hazardous  occupations 
under  tie  language  of  the  House  definition,  and  I  challenge 
any  Member  to  get  up  here  and  read  it  and  explain  it  and 
contradict  my  statement.  Under  the  language  regarding 
hazardiius  work  she  can  without  any  investigation,  or  any 
finding:?  of  fact,  declare  any  occupation  nonhazardous  and 
subject  children  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years  of  age 
to  labor  in  hazardous  industries. 

There  is  no  law  in  this  definition.  It  is  simply  a  grant  of 
power  to  the  Qiief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  write  the  law. 

Another  thing,  there  is  nothing  in  the  hazardous-work 
clause  about  children  imder  16  years  of  age.  The  Wheeler- 
Johnson  amendment  exempts  all  children  under  18  years  of 
age  clair  down  to  the  cradle  from  employment  in  hazardous 
child  labor.  This  is  the  way  good  legislation  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten. The  way  this  provision  is  written,  it  simply  exempts 
children  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years  and  is  silent 
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with  respect  to  children  xmder  16,  and  you  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied from  what  you  have  seen  here  in  the  last  15  minutes 
that  they  have  not  a  well-thought  out  and  well-drafted 
child-labor  bill.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schndder]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Btji.winki.e  :  Page  6,  line  15,  strike 
out  the  period,  Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "(D)  minors 
are  employed  between  the  hoiirs  of  midnight  and  6  o'clock  a.  m.; 
or  (E)  any  employee  is  employed  in  the  operation  of  productive 
machinery  between  the  hoiirs  of  midnight  and  6  o'clock  a.  m.  In 
any  mantifacturtng  Indiistry  which  the  Administrator  may  And 
and  by  order  declare  does  not  require  continuous  operation,  unless 
such  employee  Is  paid  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  otherwise  payable.  The  provlslonB  of  section  24 
(relating  to  the  effective  date  of  labor-standard  orders  shall  not 
apply  to  orders  made  to  carry  out  the  provtslons  of  claxises  (D) 
and  (E)    of  this  paragraph." 

Page  6,  Une  20,  strike  out  the  period,  Insert  a  semlcolcm  and 
the  following:  "Or  (C)  no  (^presslve  child  labor  exists;  or  (D) 
no  minor  Is  employed  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  6 
o'clock  a.  m.;  or  (E)  no  employee  Is  employed  In  the  operation  of 
productive  machinery  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  6  o'clock 
a.  m.  In  any  manufacturing  Indxistry  which  the  Admin Irtrator  may 
find  and  by  order  declare  does  not  require  continuous  operation, 
vinless  such  employee  Is  paid  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  rate  otherwise  payable." 

Mr.  BULWINKXE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has  for 
its  purpose  cutting  out  the  "graveyard"  shift  in  manufactur- 
ing— that  is,  the  shift  that  works  between  the  hours  of  12 
o'clock  at  night  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Many  manu- 
facturing establishments,  largely  but  not  altogether  chiselers, 
carry  this  night  work  on,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  employees  and  detrimental  to  industry  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    What  industries  are  they? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  There  is  quite  a  number,  but  especially 
do  I  have  in  mind  the  tejlile  industry  at  the  present  time. 
You  cannot  continue  to  work  these  24  hours  a  day  without 
increasing  quite  an  amoimt  of  production.  The  amendment 
does  that  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other,  It  prohibits  mincars 
under  21  from  working  at  night,  between  the  hours  of  12 
o'clock  at  night  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakcta.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  on  those  who  work  producing 
a  morning  newspaper? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  The  amendment  provides  "in  the 
operation  of  productive  reachinery  in  any  manufacturing 
industry,"  and  It  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think  the  newspapers  are 
interpreted  to  be  manufacturing  Industries,  and  that  would 
include  the  working  of  linoTpe. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  (ISialrman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    Yes. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Would  that  apply  to  men  working  in 
foundries  at  night  who  prejiare  the  iron  for  the  day's  use  in 
the  factories. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Not  if  it  Is  a  continuous  operation. 
In  the  plants  where  they  munufacture  rayon  from  wood  pulp 
and  cotton  this  is  a  continuous  operation, 

Mr.  DONDERO.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  That  ap- 
phes  to  the  automobile  factories  in  my  district. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  This  is  where  a  continuous  operation 
Is  not  required,  but  is  ovei production-  The  third  proposi- 
tion puts  it  into  effect  just  as  soon  as  your  board  or  admin- 
istrator is  appointed  and  will  declare  it  so.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions,  if  gentlemen  wish  to  ask  them. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    Yes. 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Would  the  gentleman's 
amendment  apply  to  smelters? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Does  not  that  require  continuous 
operation? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    It  does. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    Then  it  would  not  apply  to  them. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.    Nor  in  mining  operations? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    No. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Could  the  gentleman's  amendment  be 
so  modified  as  to  except  industries  where  the  operation  has 
to  be  continuous  by  the  very  nature  of  the  industry? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DONDERO.    That  is  In  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.     Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  minutes  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

l^ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BULWINKLE.  In  any  manufacturing  Industry 
which  the  administrator  may  find  does  not  require  con- 
tinuous operation,  then  this  amendment  applies. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Will  the  gentleman  Inform  the 
House  whether  or  not  his  amendment  has  any  definition  of 
what  is  meant  by  "continuous  operation"? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Continuous  operation  Is  where  the 
product  to  be  manufactured  requires  a  continuous  oper&Uon 
to  be  produced  or  manufactured. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  In  my  district  I  have  literally 
thousands  of  employees  who  are  engaged  In  the  refining  of 
oil.  Those  plants  never  shut  down.  Under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  would  that  eliminate  the  "graveyard"  shift, 
that  third  shift  in  the  oil  refinery? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    No. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Is  the  gentleman  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Yes.  The  amendment  sa3rs  produc- 
tive machinery  in  any  manufacturing  industry. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  I  want  to  go  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman, if  he  is  satisfied  it  will  not  shut  down  my  oil  re- 
fineries. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  refin- 
ing oil  is  necessarily  a  continuous  operation? 

Mr.  BULWTNEDLiE.    It  is  a  continuous  operation. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  How  about  the  operation  of 
sawmills?  Is  that  a  continuous  operation  that  would  be 
exempted?  In  your  opinion,  would  a  meat-packing  plant 
come  under  your  amendment? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Answering  your  two  questions,  if  these 
are  continuous  operations  the  administration  would  so  find 
and  declare  and  they  would  be  exempt.  I  have  seen  in  times 
past  Instances  where  women  were  worked  night  after  night 
from  10  o'clock  until  6  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  they  are 
doing  it  some  places  yet.  It  is  not  right  or  just  to  those 
people,  and  it  also  spells  ruin  to  many  industries. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    Yes. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  think  the  gentleman  presents  one  of 
the  best  thought-out  amendments  and  in  fine  form,  and  I 
absolutely  believe  it  is  necessary  to  protect  this  great  indus- 
try and  the  people  who  work  in  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  amendment  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  received  consideration.  Certain  deletions  have 
been  made  by  the  gentleman,  which  brin^  it  in  line  with 
what  the  committee  believed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Would  this  apply  to  sawmills? 

Mr.  BULWINKIiR.  It  would  if  it  were  not  a  continuous 
operation  on  productive  machinery  in  a  manufacturing 
industry. 
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the  quesUoD  aa  to 


liT.  LEAVY.    WUl  the  ffenUem&n  yle  d? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    I  wiU  be  glad  to  ^eld. 

Mr.  LEAVY.    Who  would  interpret 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  continuous? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    The  Administratbr  or  the  Board. 

Mr.  HEALJSY.    WiU  the  gentlenum  ^eldl 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  I  wa.s  not  present  irhen  the  gentleman 
ofl(:red  his  amendment.  May  I  ask  lim  to  please  state 
whether  or  not  this  is  entirely  conflne<^  to  minors,  working 
on  this  shift? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    No;  minors  cannjat  be  employed  after 
12  at  night  and  before  6  in  the  momipg  and  ought  not  to 
be.    Others  may  be  employed  If  they 
half  between  12  night  and  6  in  the  morfiing. 

( Here  the  gavel  f ell.l 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rls^  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  t^ke  the  5  minutes  to 
which  I  am  entitled,  but  I  take  this 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  a  te 
Just  received,  which  I  think  is  important  to  be  read  at  this 
time. 

This  wire  reads  as  foDows: 


ire  paid  time  and  a 


bji 


Becmuae  th«  pending  w«ge  aiul  boxxr 
able  to  the  membentilp  of  the  American 
respectfully  request  you  to  move  to  recooa^t 
oommlttee  for  revlalon.  study,  and 


Is  highly  objectlcm- 

federation  of  Labor,  I 

to  the  appn^rlate 

changes,   in  arier 


necesiary 
to  make  it  a  practical  and  coostructlTe  met  sure. 

It  is  signed  by  William  Oreen,  presi4ent  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.    [Applause.] 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Qhairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


ind 


Amendment  offered  by  Ifr.  Cass  of  South 
m«nt  offered  by  Mr.  BuLwrmcLx:   At  the 
posed  to  be  Inserted  in  line  30.  page  6.  strUje 
a  colon  and  the  f (lowing  proviso: 
apply  to  the  production  of  morning 


"Proptd'd 


newBpa;>enL 


Chairman.  I  do  not 


a  continuous  opera - 
given  to  the  term 


nscaxifzicATiOM  AOAiMaT  Moamwo 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Mr. 
Intend  to  use  all  the  5  minutes,  but  I  wknt  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  the  fact  thjit  the  production  of 
morning  newspapers  Is  not  necessarily 
tion.    That  depends  on  the  deflnitloi, 
"omtinuous  operation." 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  practically  evdry  person  working  on 
a  mining  newspaper,  working  on  a  michine,  receives  more 
than  40  cents  an  hour.  Some  apprenti<|es  may  not  and  some 
pressmen  helpers  may  not.  I  do  not 
their  pay.  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  thc^  or  other  workmen 
squeezed  out  of  a  Job. 

On  its  face  the  Bulwinkle  amendment  sets  up  time-and- 
a-half  pay  for  momlng-paper  employies  but  not  for  their 
afternoon  competitors.  That  will  drive  some  morning  papers 
to  drop  employees  who  do  not  proquce  time-and-a-half 
results. 

QuaUfying  provlslans  elsewhere  in  the  bill  may  make  my 
amsndmoit  to  the  amendment  unneosssary — that  depends 
on  the  definition  of  continuous  operatlpn — but  it  is  difBcult 
to  t<ill.  with  the  amendments  that  are 
changes  in  the  bin,  whether  proper  proton  is  made. 

There  can  be  no  harm  done  by  the  tu  iditional  amendment. 
It  may  be  superfluous,  but  it  is  impossiile  to  tell,  and  I  sub- 
mit the  amendment  to  the  amendment  should  be  agreed  to 
unlets  the  intention  is  to  set  up  unequ  il  competitive  condi- 
tions between  morning  and  afternoon  jiapers. 

Mr.  KKTJjnt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  take  a  minute. 
I  am  not  only  heartily  in  favor  of  the  a  nendment  now  pend- 
ing offered  by  Biajor  BuLwnncue,  upon  which  we  are  going 
to  vote,  and  I  not  only  agree  with  the  g  sntleman  from  Texas 


opportunity  to  read 
egram  which  I  have 


Dakota  to  the  amend- 
of  the  matter  pro- 
out  the  period.  Insert 
That  this  shall  not 


xrzwspAFxas 


teing  offered  and  the 


[Mr.  Ratbttkm]  in  saying  it  is  one  of 


ixe  best  thought-out 


amendments,  bat  I  think  I  ought  to  tc  11  you  where  it  came 


from  and  the  consideration  it  had. 
written  into  the  Ellenbogen  teztlte  bill 


It   was   a   provision 
that  was  worked  out 


by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  still  to  be  chairman,  and  on  which  six  other 
men  on  the  Labor  Committee,  namely,  Messrs.  Ramspeck, 
Welch,  Schneidkr  of  Wisconsin,  Wood.  Smith  of  Maine,  and 
QiLOKA  cooperated  to  eliminate  the  graveyard  shift  without 
actually  prohibiting  it  in  industry.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  if  we  provided  for  time  and  a  half  from  midnight  to  6 
in  the  morning  in  all  Industry  excepting  only  the  necessarily 
continuous  operating  industri'Js,  it  would  take  the  profit  out 
of  the  graveyard  shift.  This  would  eliminate  it  in  ordinary 
industry  In  Lormal  times  and  yet  permit  its  use  whenever 
a  special  seasonal  profit  would  justify  the  payment  of  time 
and  a  half.  It  will  work  to  that  very  desirable  end.  It  is 
a  splendid  amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  in.sofar  as  it  applies  to 
women  and  children,  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  I  am 
heartily  Lq  favor  of  it;  but  I  do  oppose  it  as  it  applies  to  all 
workers  in  industry,  because  it  abandons  the  theory  behind 
this  wage  and  hour  bill.  Insofar  as  it  applies  to  all  workers, 
it  Is  an  attempt  to  curtail  production.  It  will  result  in  the 
cutting  oir  of  all  third  shifts  in  industry  and  make  them  in- 
crease the  amoimt  of  machinery  they  use  so  they  can  use 
the  same  number  of  men  they  are  now  using,  with  more 
machinery.  In  two  shifts  a  day. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Connecticut.    Yes;  I  certainly  yield. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  We  discussed  that  in  committee,  and  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  that  is  not  true.  In  fact, 
it  has  bef;n  proven  to  us  that  if  we  could  do  this  it  would 
do  more  'U>  spread  employment  than  any  other  thing  con- 
cerned In  the  bill.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill — to  try 
to  spread  employment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  that;  but  I  do  not  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  bring  that  about.  In  some  industries  I  realize 
that  men  are  forced  to  work  a  third  shift  for  the  same  wage 
at  which  they  work  the  other  two  shifts,  and  it  is  not  fair, 
because  it  Is  at  a  time  when  it  Is  more  difficult  to  work.  It 
is  not  as  desirable  to  work  at  that  time  as  during  the  day- 
time. There  are  some  industries  which  offer  a  bonus  of.  say, 
10  percen!;  for  working  those  hours,  where  men  desire  to 
work  those  hours  some  months  in  the  year  and  shift  from 
one  shift  to  another  in  order  to  increa.se  their  pay. 

These  industries  usually  pay  more  than  40  cents  an  hour, 
and  I  think  that  this  is  a  production -curtailment  amendment. 

Mr.  DO^VELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DO'^VKIiIi.  Does  not  this  amendment  discriminate  as 
to  who  shall  work  during  that  time;  and  if  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  curtail  production  should  it  not  be  prohibited 
in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOW  ELL.  As  I  understand,  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  employment  during  certain  hours. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  It  does  not  prohibit,  but  it 
requires  the  pasmient  of  so  high  an  extra  wage  during  certain 
hours  that  this  would  have  a  tendency  toward  curtailment. 

Mr.  DOWELL.  The  gentleman  states  that  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  the  curtailing  of  production,  and  I  under- 
stood the  chairman  of  the  committee  so  to  state.  If  this  be 
true,  why  sho'old  it  not  apply  to  all  alike? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  It  should  if  that  be  true;  and 
my  principal  objection  to  it  Is  that  it  gets  away  from  the 
theory  of  the  bill,  a  theory  with  which  I  am  entirely  in  accord, 
that  of  setting  a  wage  floor  below  which  no  one  shall  be 
allowed  to  work  and  setting  a  ceiling  in  the  number  of  hours 
beyond  which  people  shall  not  be  required  to  work. 

Mr.  CEIXER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentl-man  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  ConnccMcut.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CELUER.  I  am  in  .s:,Tnpathy  with  th?  ger^tleman  from 
Connecticut.  Will  he  explain  morf  in  detail,  however,  how 
I  the  sunendment  will  curtail  produc.ion? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  It  shuts  down  the  time  within 
which  men  can  work  on  Ind\ndual  machines. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  affects  lie  machinery  irrespective  of  the 
person  operating  It? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  It  shuts  off  entirely  all  work 
at  certain  times  of  the  day. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massach  isetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachus3tt.s.  Does  the  gentleman  under- 
stand that  by  this  amendment  men  are  not  precluded  from 
work  between  the  hours  of  12  midnight  and  6  a.  m..  but  an 
employer  desiring  to  employ  them  within  these  hours  must 
pay  time  and  a  half. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Yes;  and  that  is  calculated  to 
reduce  a  lot  of  the  night  work. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Witliout  objection  the  pro  forma 
amendments  will  be  withdrswn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  speak  for  the  amendment 
or  against  the  amendment.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what 
It  all  means.  The  gentlemim  from  North  Carolina  said  one 
thing  and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  said  another. 
Somebody  ought  to  explain  this  amendment  so  we  can 
understand  what  we  are  voting  upon. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  The  amendment  provides  that  any 
person  employed  between  tte  hours  of  midnight  and  6  a.  m. 
shall  be  paid  time  and  a  hiJf. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  that  mean  that  the  machines  must 
stop? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  It  docs  not.  It  means  that  the  em- 
ployer must  pay  time  and  a  half  during  those  hours.  In 
other  words,  it  means  a  masimum  of  60  cents  an  hour.  It 
does  not  keep  the  plant  from  operating  but  it  does  put  a 
penalty  on  overtime  work. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  It  does  not  mean  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  cents  an  hour.  Ivlany  of  them  are  now  receiving 
$2  an  hour.  This  amendment  means  that  they  must  be 
paid  $3,  or  time  and  a  half  3f  the  wage  received  on  the  day 
shift. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CELLER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  May  I  isk  the  gentleman  this :  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  understanding — and  I  shall  have  to  go  about  this 
on  a  triangular  basis — is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  this  amendment  will  sc  operate  against  industry  as  to 
have  the  effect  of  preventing j  production  between  the  hours 
of  12  midnight  and  6  in  the  morning;  and,  if  so,  why  am  I 
not  justified  to  demand  tim(!  and  a  half  because  I  have  to 
work  on  the  shift  from  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  mid- 
night, because  the  other  fellow  has  the  favorable  time  dur- 
ing the  daylight  hours? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  tells  me  that 
this  will  not  curtail  product!  on.  that  the  wheels  of  industry 
will  still  turn,  that  the  machines  will  still  operate. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  said  It  required  the  pasmient  of  time 
and  a  half  for  employment  luring  these  hours,  but  that  it 
did  not  prohibit  production. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  they  continue  working  during  those 
hours,  they  must  pay  their  eraployees  time  and  a  half. 

[Here  the  gavel  felLl 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Chain  nan,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  in  order  tl.at  we  may  have  the  viewpoint 
of  the  president  of  one  of  thj  largest  textile  concerns  in  the 
country,  I  want  to  read  a  letter  concerning  this  very  propo- 
sition which  the  president  of  the  Pepperell  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Mr.  Russell  H.  Leonard,  recently  wrote  to  Dr.  Claudius 
Murchison,  president  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute.    I  in- 


serted a  copy  of  this  letter  In  the  Record  of  last  Friday,  by 
the  way.    The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

PSFPEUXL   MANtTTACTtmiNQ    CO  , 

Deccvxber  3,  1937. 
Dr.  CLAtrorps  Mtjschisow, 

President,  ttie  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc.. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mxhichifon:  It  seems  to  me  IhBt  our  industry  ha:;  right 
now  a  great  responsibility.  It  has  rIso  the  bc«t  opportunity  it  haa 
ever  had  to  correct  the  iundament*!  abuae  which  Is  comrlbutlng 
more  than  any  other  lactor  to  ita  continuing  uncertainty  and 
wretchedness. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  Indu-stry  and  whose  vision  Is  at  all 
clear  has  failed  to  realize  that  the  productive  capacity  of  cotton 
textiles  and  rayons  on  three  40-hour  weekly  shifts  is  comp'.ctely 
out  of  relation  to  any  conceivable  demand.  On  IhLs  basis  there 
are  still,  at  least,  tea  or  more  milllona  of  surplas  spindles.  Does 
the  Industry  propose  to  continue  on  through  another  10  years  of 
depression  whUe  these  spindles  are  being  Junked?  Of  course,  no 
one  in  his  senses  would  look  forward  to  such  a  period  except  with 
despair.  And  yet  this  will  happen  inevitably  if  the  unregenerate, 
chiseling  minority  are  permitted  to  continue  their  selfish  ways. 

Besides  being  an  economic  monstrosity,  the  midnight  to  sunrLse 
shift  Is,  to  say  the  very  least,  not  a  pleasant  or  healthful  occupa- 
tion for  anyone.  Especially  is  It  of  poBltive  harm  and  danger  to 
the  health  of  women. 

Our  Industry  should  assemble  Its  enlightened  membership,  I 
believe,  and  insist  upon  a  law  passed  now  in  the  prerent  Congress, 
as  part  of  the  wage  end  hour  bill,  or  separately,  which  wUl  wipe 
out  unequivocably  aiid  for  all  time  this  injudicious,  disgraceful, 
uneconomic  practice  which  a  small  minority  must  Inevitably  fore© 
on  everybody  who  desires  to  remain  in  business. 

According  to  my  view,  the  institute  will  never  find  a  finer  pur- 
pose for  Its  leadership,  and  its  accomplishment  would  Justify  the 
existence  of  the  institute  for  years  to  come. 

With  regards, 

Faithfully  yours. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Pepperell  Manufacturing 
Co.  conducts  plants  in  both  the  North  and  South.  Certainly 
this  letter  is  most  pertinent  to  the  proposed  amendment, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  presents  a  sound  and  eloquent  argu- 
ment for  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

[Here  the  gavel  felLl 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Rie  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Bul- 

WINKLEl. 

Mr.  DOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems  to  be  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Cleric  may  again  read  the 
amendment  for  the  information  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
read  the  amendment  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

[Mr.    BUIWINKLE]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CROSSER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Csossxr:  Page  4,  Hne  1.  strllce  otrt 
all  of  line  1  after  the  semicolon,  all  of  Dne  2,  and  all  of  line  .3  to 
and  including  the  semicolon  and  Insert :  "or  any  employee  of  an 
employer  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Act." 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairm.an,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Crosser]  and  for  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  Member  from  Texas,  the  majority  leader; 
but  let  me  point  out  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  thia 
bill  is  to  protect  the  weak  and  protect  the  man  who  cannot 
help  himself. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a  statement  made 
before  the  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  at  the 
time  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Kleller,  repre- 
senting the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees. 
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This  statement  appears  on  page  1194 
follows: 


By  w«y  of  dlgre— Ion.  I  might  say  that 
orgaclzations  do  not  want  to  be  under  th 
our  position  at  this  moment  by  saying  that 
discomfort  at  a  sor«  thiunb  as  much  as  a 
with  It.     That  Is  why  we  are  taking  a 


▼hlle  some  of  the  other 

J  bill.  I  might  Indicate 

nobody  appreciates  the 

person  who  Is  aflLcted 

position  here. 


different 


Senator  Black,  the  chairman,  asked: 

In  other  words,  you  are  the  brotherhood 
at  low  wages? 

Mr.  Keller  replied: 
That  Is  right. 

Farther,  may  I  call  attention  to  his 
on  page  1158  of  the  same  hearings, 
the  wages  paid  in  different  sections  of 
track   b03rs   who   work   in   all   kinds 
weather,  rainy  weather,  hot  weather, 
stated,  on  page  1158.  in  enumerating 
track  boys  in  different  sections  of  the 
in  reply  to  a  question  which  I  asked 


t  tiat  has  the  sore  thumb 


statement  appearing 
He  was  enumerating 
the  coimtry  to  these 
)f    weather — ^freezing 

end  dry  weather.  He 
iie  wages  paid  these 

country,  the  following 
hiia,  as  follows: 

Do  you  have  the  figures  as  to  what  the  ral  roads  pay  these  boys  in 
Texas  and  the  Southwest? 


He  said: 

Tea.     The  Ulssourl  Pacific  pays  a  mlnlA:i\im 
hour.    That  is  paid  on  the  Gulf  Coast  lln  a 
Northern  and  the  Ulasoxin  Pacific  line  Itself 
that  Texas  sltuaUon  pretty  well. 

Thete 


cf 


amenc  ment 


ths 


{15  C 


hich 


purpcse 


Think  of  it,  17 '-^  cents  an  hour, 
these  twys  who  are  getting  wages  now 
mum  provided  in  this  bill.    I  certainly 
will  vote  down  the  gentleman's 
underprivileged,  underpaid  employees  a 
go  along  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohi 
will  make  his  amendment  provide  that 
under  the  Hours-of -Service  Act,  namely 
shall  not  object  if  they  only  work  8 
should  be  under  the  pay  provisions  of 
Mr.  GROSSER,    Will  the  gentleman 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.    I  yield  to 
Ohio. 

Mr.  GROSSER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
to  have  the  Clerk  read  this  telegram 
president  of  the  organization  about  w 
speaking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Does  the  gentlemah 
tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  that 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.    I  yield  to 
Ohio  [Mr.  CkosserI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DKTiorr,  Mich 
Bon.  RoBzar  Caossza: 

Since  August  5,  the  effective  date  of  our 
tlon  wage  agreement,  the  condition  In 
for  employees  represented  by  the  Brou 

Way  Employees  has  matelally  changed.  

jorlty  of  these  employees  receiving  In  excesi 
There  are.  however,  a  group  of  railroads 

and  southwest  regions  of  ths  United  I 

40-cent  mlnimiun  U  paid  for  trackmen  and 
wage  brackets.     On  November  15  a  notice 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  on  this 
of  railroads  having  for  its  purpose  establlshi^ent 
mum  wage,  and  negotiations  are  now  In 
roads.      Taking    all    these    circumstances 
would  prefer  to  deal  with  the  situation  th. 
tsf  directly  with  railroads,  as  we  are  now 
tber«fare  ask  that  w«  be  excluded  from  p< 
of  sBTf  tee  legislation.    This  is  in  line  with 
you  under  date  of  August  10. 


resp^rt 
Brotherh  xxl 
anl 
:esi 

situated 
Stales 


pi  ogress 


President,  Brotherhood  of  MtOnttnant  e 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
further. 

(Here  the  gavel  felL] 

ICr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cbaimjan 
eooMnt  to  iffoceed  for  2  additional  mlnites. 
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of  the  hearings,  as 


of  17  »4   cents  an 

International -Great 

BO  that  takes  care  of 


are  over  200,000  cf 

less  than  the  maxi- 

hope  the  committee 

and  give  these 

decent  wage.    I  will 

[Mr.  Grosser]  if  he 

they  shall  be  placed 

8  hours  a  day.    I 

hfcurs  a  day,  but  they 

bill. 

ield? 

the  gentleman  from 


unanimous  consent 

and  letter  from  the 

the  gentleman  is 


from  Texas  yield  to 

9 


the  gentleman  from 
to  the  request  of  the 
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recent  national  media- 
te minimum  wages 
of  Maintenance  of 
we  now  find  a  ma- 
of  40  cents  per  hour. 
In  the  southeast 
where   less   than   a 
those  In  general  lower 
was  served   under  the 
Atter  mentioned  group 
of  a  40-cent  minl- 
wlth  these  rall- 
iito    consideration,    we 
_     collective  bargaln- 
uttemptlng,  and  would 
wage  and  hours- 
my  letter  addressed  to 


thrcugh 


peitdlng 


F.  L.  Jos>AL. 
of  Way  Employees. 


I  do  not  yield  any 
.  I  ask  unanimous 


The  CHiVIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  tha 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  who  wrote  that  telegram,  and  I  have 
great  resptct  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  in  the  past,  but, 
according  to  his  statement,  even  thouRh  the  railroad  em- 
ployees in  the  Southwest  have  received  a  5  cents  an  hour 
increase,  they  are  stUl  getting  22  4  cents  an  hour,  and  this  is 
not  enough. 

I  respectfully  a^k  the  Committee  to  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MEJiD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  Membei-s  say 
this  afternoon  that  at  one  time  or  another  they  had  worked 
in  the  mines,  on  the  railroads,  or  in  some  shop  or  factory. 
Therefore,  in  keeping  with  this  practice.  I  may  say  I  was 
formerly  a  railroad  track  worker,  and  now  that  the  subject  is 
before  the  House  I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  a  moment  in 
order  that  I  may  tell  you  something  about  their  hopes  and 
aspirations. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  the  House  has  elimLiiated  rail- 
road workers  from  various  acts  which  apply  to  industrial 
workers.  This  was  done  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Warner  Labor 
Relations  Act,  again  in  the  pas.>age  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  prior  to  that  in  the  passage  of  the  National  Recov- 
ery Act.  The  railroads  and  the  raiL-oad  industry  have  their 
own  social  and  labor  legislation.  As  you  know,  they  have 
the  Adam:- on  Hours  of  Service  Act,  the  Railroad  Labor  Act 
with  its  Mediation  and  Arbitration  Beards,  and  they  have 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  Therefore  there  is  sufficient 
precedent  for  the  committee  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguisted  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Grosser]  and  in 
doing  so  eliminate  all  railroad  workers  from  tiie  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Collective  bargaining  has  advanced  to  a  marked  degree  in 
the  railroad  industry.  There  industrial  democracy  actually 
exists.  Never  in  the  history  of  mdu-stry  in  America  has 
there  been  such  statesmanship  displayed  as  has  taken  place 
on  several  occasions  in  recent  years  by  the  railroad  execu- 
tives and  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 
I  need  but  recall  for  your  benefit  the  manner  in  which  they 
adjusted  the  railroad  retirement  controversy.  I  can  also 
remind  you  of  how  they  adjusted  their  wage  schedules  only 
a  few  months  ago.  When  this  high  degree  of  real  industrial 
democracy  exists  let  us  use  it  as  a  pattern  and  an  example 
for  other  industries  to  follow. 

True,  some  employees  of  the  railroads  are  working  for  less 
than  what  I  deem  to  be  a  satisfactory  wage,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  already  90  percent  of  all  railroad  employees 
are  organi;2ed  and  operate  under  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments, it  will  perhaps  be  only  a  short  time — yes;  a  short 
time,  and  made  shorter  by  the  passage  of  this  bill — until  100 
percent  ol  the  railroad  employees  will  be  under  collective- 
bargaining  agreements.  There  is  real  democracy  on  the 
railroads,  and  this  is  the  same  democracy  we  hope  this 
legislation  will  develop  among  tlie  low-wage  groups  employed 
in  private  Industry. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  you  to  accept  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Grosser  I,  who  on  numer- 
ous occasions  has  espoused  the  cause  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployee. I  ask  you  to  keep  railroad  employees  sepsirate, 
because  they  have  their  own  act^;  and  they  have  their  own 
operating  machinery  and  instrumentalities  of  government 
which  have  been  set  up  for  them.  I  hope  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  be  agreed  to.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  made  his  mark  higher  on  the 
standard  of  friendship  for  railroad  labor  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Grosser  i.  For  that  reason,  without 
knowing  any  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  I  would  gladly  sup- 
port  the   amendment.     Aside   from    that    there    are   other 
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strong  reasons  for  supportln!;  it.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  president  of  the  m«dntenance-of-way  work- 
ers himself,  because  of  colective-bargaining  agreements, 
the  only  employees  of  raihxnds  who  now  receive  less  than 
40  cents  an  hour  are  located  :n  the  southeastern  and  south- 
western regions  of  the  United  States.  They  are  the  workers 
In  whom  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  is  inter- 
ested. The  men  out  on  the  track  should  have  more  pay,  but 
the  fact  Is  tbey  are  not  gettiig  it  now.  If  they  are  left  in 
the  biU  they  will  have  no  moie  hope  of  getting  it  than  they 
now  have  when  you  consider  the  provisions  of  the  bUl  which 
refer  to  the  value  of  services  in  that  particular  locality,  the 
economic  conditions  which  must  be  considered,  and  the  labor 
conditions. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    I  decline  to  yield,  I  have  so  little  time. 

Under  this  bill  they  could  not  hope  to  better  themselves. 
They  are  bettering  themselves  all  over  the  country  by  their 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  made  possible  by  legisla- 
tion passed  by  this  Congress  giving  them  the  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively. 

Mr.  GROSSER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.     I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GROSSER.  The  peoide  of  whom  the  genUeman 
speaks  are  now  negotiating  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to 
better  their  workmg  conditiors. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  They  a;-e  negotiating  an  agreement, 
which  we  hope  will  give  then  better  conditions. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
been  negotiating  for  about  8  or  10  years  under  that  act, 
and  they  still  are  getting  only  22i/i  cents  an  hour.  How 
much  longer  are  you  going  to  give  them  to  negotiate  to  get 
a  fair  and  decent  wage? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  believe  that,  probably,  if  the  people 
in  the  gentleman's  section  of  the  coimtry  would  set  a  higher 
standard  of  wages  generally,  jind  if  the  citizens  of  the  gen- 
tleman's section  of  the  cour.try  would  promote  collective 
bargaining  for  the  men,  these  employees  would  probably 
have  had  it  long  ago.  Beside.;,  the  gentleman  is  very  gifted 
with  exaggeration  as  the  bill  was  not  passed  until  about  3 
years  ago. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Does  the  gentleman  know  what 
standard  of  wages  we  have  Li  our  part  of  Texas,  particu- 
larly Houston,  Tex.,  which  is  reached  by  the  railroads  the 
gentleman  is  now  defending,  vho  pay  the  boys  22%  cents  an 
hour? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  am  not  defending  ttie  railroads.  I  say 
it  is  a  shame  and  a  crime  that  they  pay  these  men  22%  cents 
an  hour  when  they  have  higtier  freight  rates  than  do  the 
roads  which  are  paying  their  men  40  cents  for  the  same 
work.  The  gentleman  complions  about  the  freight  rates  in 
my  section  being  lower  than  I  a  Texas,  yet  we  pay  these  men 
a  higher  wage  in  my  section.  We  now  pay  them  more  than 
40  cents.  I  want  them  to  recf  ive  as  much  as  they  do  on  the 
railroads  in  my  part  of  the  («imtry.  They  receive  it  with 
us  Uirough  collective  bargaining.  It  is  strange  to  me  that  in 
the  gentleman's  section  they  cannot. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairraan.  will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  railroads  to  do  to  avo  d  coming  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  to  go  ahead  and  pay  the  men  40  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  If  they  would  pay  that,  what  would  be 
the  idea  of  not  including  then  in  the  bill?  They  would  not 
be  bothered  by  it  then. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  The  ger.tleman  forgets  that  so  far  as 
the  railroads  themselves  are  concerned  they  are  probably 
not  interested  in  raising  the  ^mges. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  know  they  are  not,  and  that  is  why  we 
ought  to  keep  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Keeping  thejn  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  not  increase  the  wages,  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  and  as  I  before  stated,  th;.s  bill  provides  for 
differentials.  It  provides  for  the  basing  of  wages  on  the 
value  of  services  and  the  cost  of  hving  and,  indirectly,  on 
climatic  conditions.  The  value  of  their  services,  according 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tiiomas],  is  now  22% 
cents  an  hour.  Under  the  yardstick  laid  down  In  the  Nor- 
ton amendment  it  would  remain  22  Va  ctmts  an  hour. 

The  president  of  the  malntenance-of-way  men's  organiza- 
tion and  their  official  spokesman  says  they  prefer  not  to 
come  under  the  bill.  The  employer  and  employee  are  both 
satisfied  to  be  left  out.  More  than  that,  they  prefer  to  be. 
Here  Is  one  place  where  we  have  the  consummation  of  all 
that  is  most  desirable  in  labor  legislation.  Both  employer 
and  emplojree  agreed  on  a  proposition.  I  hope  we  wiU  refuse 
to  disturb  that  agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Crosshi]. 

The  question  was  taken;  sind  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  O'GoKNZLL  of  Montana)  there  were — ayes  107,  noes  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  the  Speaker  having 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  McCormack,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  S.  2475,  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 

EXTENSION    OF    REICARKS 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  In  addressing 
the  Committee  I  prepared  two  charts,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  them  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIGHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  remarks  I  made  today  excerpts  from  cer- 
tain letters  pertinent  to  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION    TO   ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  tbB 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  also  to  include  therein  a  short  bill 
I  introduced  on  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  4  weeks  ago  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  subject  of  a 
road  program  in  the  interest  of  economy.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  the  Democratic  leadership  to  introduce  some  kind  of 
bill  to  meet  this  emergency  referred  to  by  the  President  in 
his  message.  No  such  bill  having  been  introduced.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  carry  out  the  President's  program  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  a  balanced  Budget.  I  did  this  on 
yesterday,  and  I  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  House. 

It  will  be  4  weeks  next  Saturday  since  the  President  sent 
a  special  message  to  Congress  urging  an  immediate  curtail- 
ment of  the  road-building  program.  Briefly,  the  President 
recommended  that  the  Federal-aid  appropriation  for  roads 
for  the  fiscal  year  1939  be  reduced  from  $214,000,000  to 
$125,000,000.  Although  this  recommendation  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  emergency  measure  to  assist  toward  a  balanced 
Budget,  no  action  has  been  taken  In  either  House  of  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  this  economy  program. 
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December  16 


une  16,  1936,  constl- 
federal  Government. 


Under  the  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
required  to  allocate  $214,000,000  for  Dads  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  as  of  January  1,  1938.  l|hls  allocation,  under 
the  expreas  provisions  of  the  act  of  , 
totes  a  contractual  obligation  of  the 
If  the  economy  iirogram  is  to  be  carried  out,  therefore. 
Congress  must  act  in  this  matter  at  oni «. 

Ihe  Roads  Committee  has  failed  to  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  President's  recommendations,  and  no  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  Democratic  leadership  in  any  other 
quarter  to  realize  the  economy  prognm.  Neither  has  the 
White  House  sought  to  press  action  In  this  emergency  pro- 
gram, although  White  House  pressurs  have  been  felt  in 
Congress  on  several  other  matters  of  a  1  ar  less  urgent  nature. 

We  are  boimd  to  accept  the  President's  recommendations 
at  their  face  value,  regardless  of  the  I  fact  that  nothing  is 
done  by  the  President's  leaders  on  Capiiol  HiH  to  bring  about 
their  realization  in  law  and  in  fact.  lib  is  dilBcult  for  some 
of  us  to  believe,  in  view  of  the  wild  and  reckless  spending 


In  so  many  other  directions,  that  the 
concerned  about  economy  or  balancnt 


read  a  statement  in  the  New  York  Timt  s  last  Saturday  quot 


tee  to  the  effect  that 
recommendations  be 


opportimity  formally 
his  economy  recom- 


ing  the  chairman  of  the  Roads  Commi 

not  only  would  the  President's  economj 

rejected  but  that  the  chairman  and  some  members  of  the 

Roads  Committee  would  seek  larger  appropriations  for  this 

pmpose. 

Under  the  clrcimistances.  It  seems  desirable  to  offer  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  House  an 
to  uphold  and  stistain  the  President  ir 
mendations.  I,  therefore,  present  a  bL  1  embodying  precisely 
the  program  recommended  in  the  P:  esident's  message  of 
November  27 — specifically  to  reduce  tie  Federal  roads  ap 
propriation  from  $214,000,000  to  $125.0  )0,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1939.  1940,  and  1941.  T  lis  is  an  emergency 
measure.  The  President  has  so  described  it. 
be  enacted  before  the  special  session  aljoums  next  week  or 
the  1939  allocations  will  be  made  by  t  le  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture  and  will  be  beyond  recall. 
Democratic  leaders  to  support  this  bil. 


earnestly  urge  the 
The  President  has 
recommended  it.  The  country  demahds  it.  It  will  give 
every  Member  of  the  Hoxjse  an  oppor  unity  to  support  the 
President  and  at  the  same  time  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
a  balanced  Budget. 

Rejection  of  this  bill,  or  failure  to  give  it  immediate  con- 
sideration, would  be  a  signal  to  the  entire  country  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  Congress  repudiates  the  President 
in  his  demand  for  economy.  At  the  sa  ne  time  it  would  be  a 
signal  that  the  President  himself  is  wit  lout  power  to  enforce 
the  balanced  Budget  he  has  so  often  p  "omised. 

proTlilons 


u.d 


fcr 


A  bill  (H.  R.  8713)  to  amend  certain 

"An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Highway 
1916.  as  amended  and  supplemented 
approved  June   18,   1938,   and   to  reduce 
prlations  to  not  to  exceed  9125,000.000 
of  the  fiscal  yean  1940.  1941.  and  1943 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  entitled 
F^leral   Highway   Act,   approved   July    11, 
supplemented,  and  for  other  purposeB," 
be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  amended  as 
In  paragraph  I.  section  1.  of  said  act 
figures  "and  the  simi  of  1135,000,000   for 
June  30.  1839." 

In  paragraph   (a),  sectlcm  1.  of  said  act 
Ing  words:   "The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire 
submitted   to  him  \inder  any  such   a 
proval  of  any  such  project  shaU  be  deeme^ 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  the 
tlonal  contribution  thereto." 

In  section  3  of  said  act  strike  out  the 
sum  of  914.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endldg 
In   section  2  of  said  act  strike   out  thf^ 
obligations  or  enter  Into  contracts  under 
prorating  of  the  authorization,  and  his 
be  deemed  a  contractual   obligation  on 
Government  for  the  payment  of  the  cost 
In  section  3  of  said  act  strike  out  the 
the  sum  of  13.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  section  4  of  said  act  strllce  out  the 
the  sum  of  97.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year 

In  section  5  of  said  act  strike  out  the 
the  sum  of  910.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  section  8  of  said  act  strike  out  the 
tlie  sum  of  94.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  e 


Ident  is  seriously 
the  Budget.    And  I 


of  the  act  entitled 
Act,  approved  J\ily   11, 
for  other  ptirposes," 
the   authorized   appro- 
public  roads  for  each 


An  act  to  amend  the 
1916,   as   amended   and 
a  pproved  J\ine  16,    1936, 
fol.ows: 

strike  out  the  words  and 
the  fiscal   year  ending 

strike  out  the  follow- 

ihall  act  upon  projects 

and   bis   ap- 

a  contractual  obliga- 

uiyment  of  Its  propor- 


ppor  tionment. 


tlie 


words  and  figures  "the 

June  30.  1939." 

words   "and   to  incur 

his  apportionment  and 

aftlon  in  so  doing  shall 

part  of  the  Federal 

1  hereof.** 

vorda  and  figures  "and 
e;idlng  June  30,  1939." 

vords  and  flgtires  "and 
ending  June  30.  1939." 
ivords  and  figtires  "and 
ding  June  30,  1939." 
vortia  and  figures  "and 
uUng  June  30,   1939." 


ea> 


In  section  7  of  said  act  strike  out  the  words  and  figures  "the 
stim  of  925.000,000  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1939." 

In  section  8  of  said  act  strike  out  the  words  and  figures  "the 
sum  of  930.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1939." 

Sbc.  2.  Appropriations  for  public  roacla  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1940.  1941,  and  1942  shall  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate 
9125.000,000. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Immediately  upon  Its  passage. 

EXTENSION   OF    REM.VRKS 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
Include  therein  two  or  three  very  brief  telegrams  relative  to 
the  pending  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak^T,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record  by  in- 
serting a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
former  conmiander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
now  chairman  of  the  national  legislative  committee,  In 
reference  to  the  so-called  Ludlow  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  a  few  editorials  in  connection  therewith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VooRHis,  Mr.  M.^verick,  Mr.  P.^trick,  and  Mr.  ZiM- 
MERM.\N  asked  and  were  Riven  permission  to  extend  their 
own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  a  brief  article  by  L.  T.  Murray. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
some  comment  on  the  Ludlow  resolution  by  Franklyn  Walt- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  the  remarks  I  made  today  in  Committee  and  to 
include  therein  a  brief  editorial  taken  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  on  the  resolution  which  I  offered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ORDER   07   BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  special  order  of  the  House  here- 
tofore made,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dick- 
stein]  is  entitled  to  recognition  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  and  the  fact  that  the  Members  have  been  work- 
ing very  hard  today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  waive  my 
right  today,  and  that  if  the  House  is  in  session  on  Monday 
next  I  be  given  the  privilege  to  address  the  House  for  20 
minutes  after  the  disposition  of  biLsiness  on  the  Speaker's 
table  and  the  legislative  program  of  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Under  special  order  of  the  House  here- 
tofore made,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mas- 
singale]  is  to  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  too  late  to  make 
my  talk  today  upon  the  subject  I  intended  to  discuss. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
make  this  talk  tomorrow,  after  the  disposition  of  business, 
if  the  House  is  in  session.  If  not,  then  on  the  next  day  it 
is  in  session. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  submit  the  first  request. 
The  double  request  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
is  rather  unusual.  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  waives 
his  right  to  the  floor  today  and  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
if  the  House  is  in  session  tomorrow,  after  the  legislative 
program  of  the  day,  he  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  special  order  of  the  House  here- 
tofore made,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Eicher]  is  en- 
titled to  be  recognized  for  30  minutes.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
the  Chamber?  If  not.  his  permission  will  be  considered  as 
waived. 

nWDIHG  OF  GOLD  PENCIL 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  it  to  appear  in  the 
Record  that  I  found  a  gold  pencil,  which,  perhaps,  is  of 
value  to  some  Member.  If  anyone  has  lost  such  a  pencil, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  return  It  to  him. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and 
18  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  December  17,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 
coMMrrrxE  on  mjcrchant  maeins  and  txshxrixs 
The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532,  to  simend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  room  219, 
House  Office  Building,  on  Tuesday,  December  21,  1937,  at 
10  a.  m. 

COMMITTEE    ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

The  Special  Bankruptcy  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  Prazier- 
Lcmke  bill  iS.  2215)  to  amend  section  75  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  room  at  346,  House  Office 
Building,  on  Friday,  December  17,  1937,  at  10  a.  m. 

COMMITTEE    ON    INTERSTATE    AND    FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Crossers  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m.,  Friday,  December  17,  1937.  Business  to  be  consid- 
ered: Hearing  on  House  Joint  Resolution  389,  distribution 
and  sale  of  motor  vehicles;  room  1501,  House  Office  Building. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Maloney's  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10 
a.  m..  Friday,  December  17,  1937.  Business  to  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  S.  1261,  through-routes  bill. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Martin's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  4,  1938.  Business  to  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  sales-tax  bills,  H.  R.  4722  and  H.  R.  4214. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  11, 
1938.  Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing  on  S.  69,  train- 
lengths  bill 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
894.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  draft  of  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  repeal  of  certain  authorizations  of  appropriations 
contained  in  the  act  approved  Jtme  16,  1936,  amending  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Roads. 


REPORTS    OP   COMMITTEES    ON   PUBLIC   BILLS    AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI, 

Mr.  STEAGALL:  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.  R.  8730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment  CBept.  No.  1655).  ^ 


Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  STEAGALL:  A  bill  ^H.  R.  8730)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8731)  to  relieve  disburs- 
ing officers  and  certifying  officers  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration from  Uability  for  payment  where  recovery  of  such 
payment  is  waived  imder  existing  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration:  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 

By  Mr.  CELLER:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8732)  to  amend  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1936  with  respect  to  capital  gains  and  losses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAAS:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8733)  to  keep  America  out  of 
war  by  repealing  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  and 
by  establishing  and  enforcing  a  policy  of  actual  neutrality; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KNUTSON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8734)  to  provide  re- 
amortization  of  land  bank  commissioner  loans  which  have 
heretofore  been  made  by  the  land  bank  commissioner  and 
which  provide  for  liquidation  of  principal  and  interest  in  a 
10-  or  13 -year  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BEITER:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8735)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Niagara  Falls  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Public  Lands. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8736)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  National  Park  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands. 

By  Mr,  BEAM:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8737)  to  prohibit  false  trans- 
portation charges  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  motor 
vehicles:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CALDWELL:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8738)  to  amend  the 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation  Act,  approved  June  3.  1924, 
as  amended,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  extend  the 
services  and  operations  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
to  Pen.^acola.  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'MALLEY:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8739)  regulating  trading 
and  securities  listed  or  traded  in  American  security  markets 
by  foreign  traders,  for  foreign  purchasers  or  accounts:  to 
levy  a  tax  upon  such  transactions:  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8740)  granting  a  pen- 
sion to  Roberta  Thornton;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

By  Mr.  BATES:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8741)  for  the  relief  of  WU- 
liam  H.  Carter  (deceased);  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAMNECK:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8742)  granting  an  in- 
crease of  pension  to  Annie  I.  McCoy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  McANDREWS:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8743)  for  the  relief  of 
Louis  Michael  Bregantic;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8744)  for 
the  relief  of  J.  G.  Bucklin;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  {JWOPE:  A  bill  fH.  R.  8745)  granting  a  pension  to 
Cyrus  K.  Harter;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  SIROVICH:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8746)  for  the  reUef  of 
Cesare  Guglielmo  Leopoldo  Torrelli;  to  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
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tbe  Bum  oi  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  e  idlng  June  30,  1939." 


Is  in  session. 
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By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee:  A 

Ing  an  increase  of  pension  to  Linda 
on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8748)   granting 
Cole;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 


PETITIONS.  ET:. 

Under  clau.se  1  of  nile  XXII,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred 


December  17 


b  Jl  (H.  R.  8747)  grant- 
Faul;  to  the  Committee 

i  pension  to  Jenny  L. 


3641 

ciation 


Eis  follows: 
By  Mr.  PFEIPER:  Petition  ol  the  Merchants  Asso 


of  New  York  f.onceming  the 


tnbutPd-proflts  tax;  to  the  Committet  on  Ways  and  Means 


3642.  By  Mr.   BLOOM:  Petition  of 


repeal  of  fne  undis- 


the  members  of  the 


New  York  li  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Association,  protesting 
against  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  2555  and  House  bills 
7365  and  7863;  to  the  Cwnmittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

3643.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  o:  the  Washington  Sav- 
ing &  Loan  League.  Seattle,  Wash.,  w  th  reference  to  House 
bill  8520  and  Senate  bill  3065;  to  the  (pommittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

3644.  Also,  petition  of  the  Santa  Baibara  County  Chamber 
of  Ccmmerce,  California,  concerning  ^ouse  bill  7558;  to  the 
Committee  en  the  Public  Lands. 

3645.  By  Mr.  PFEIPER:  Petition  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club.  Boston,  Mass.,  concerning  the  reorganiaa- 
tion  bUl  (S.  2970) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

3646.  By  Mr.  DELANEY:  PeUtion  (f  the  United  Laundry 
Workers  Union.  Local  300,  New  York  <  ^ity.  urging  the  imme- 
diate enactment  of  the  fair  labor  stantjards  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

3647.  By  Mr.  MERRTTT:  ResolutioHof  the  Utility  Workers 
Union.   Local    1212,   of   the   United    aectrlcal.   Radio,   and 


Machine  Workers  of  America,  urging 
Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  bill; 
Labor. 


the  enactment  of  the 
to  the  Committee  on 


SENATE 

Friday,  December  p 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  f^o^eviber 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m 
the  recess. 

THI  JOTTRNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barklky,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the 
endar  day  Thursday.  December  16.  19 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

CALL  or  THE  ROLI 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  suggest  the  absence 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk 
The   legislative   clerk  called  the  rdll 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams  Copeland                 Johnson 

Andrews  Davis                         King 

Ashurst  Dtet«rlch                 La  Follet^e 

Austin  Donabey                  Lee 

BallF7  Duffy                        Lodge 

Bankhead  EUender                   Logan 

Bark  ley  PYmzler                      Lonergan 

Berry  George                     Lundeen 

Bilbo  Gerry                       McAdoo 

Bone  Gibson                     McCarraa 

Borab  GUletta                     McGlU 

Bridges  Olaoa                        McKellar 

B-T3wn.  Mlcb.  Graves                     McNary 

Brown.  N  H.  Green                        Maloney 

Bu:kley  Ouffey                      Miller 

Bulow  Hale                          Mlnton 

Burke  Harrtaon                  Murray 

Byrd  Hatcb                       Neely 

Byrnes  Hayden                     Norrla 

Capper  Herring                    Nye 

Caraway  Hitchcock               OKabon^T 

Cbavex  Holt                          Overton 

Connally  Jobnaon,  CaUf .       Pepper 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  announce  that 
ware  [Mr.  Htjchis]  Is  detained  from 
Illness. 

The  Senator  from  lilssoarl  [Mr. 
HUnois  [Mr.  I^wol.  and  the  Senator 

liooKsl  are  detained  oa  ixoportant 


ths 


CUklOL 


1937 

16,  1937) 
on  the  expiration  of 


ty  unanimous  consent, 

proceedings  of  the  cal- 

7,  was  dispensed  with. 


of  a  quorum. 
will  call  the  roll, 
and   the   following 


Colo.        Plttman 
Pope 
Radcllffe 
Reynolds 
Russell 
Schwartz 
Schwellenbach 
Sheppard 
Sblpstead 
Smathera 
Smltb 
Stelwer 
Thomas.  Okla. 
Thomas.  Utab 
Townsend 
Tniman 
Tydlngs 
Vandenberg 
Van  Nuys 
Wagner 
Walsh 
Wheeler 
White 


Senator  from  Dela- 
he  Senate  because  of 


].  the  Senator  from 
'rom  New  Jersey  [Mr. 


pa  )Uq  l^iiln— f^ 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ninety-two  .Spnators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

PETITIONS  AND   MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  telegrram 
in  the  nature  of  a  petition  signed  by  Harold  Christoffel, 
president,  and  Meyer  Adelman,  secretary -treasurer,  of  the 
Milwaukee  'Wis.i  Indu-strial  Union  Council,  C.  I.  O.  <  repre- 
senting 65.000  organized  workers >,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  so-called  Murray  re.solution,  being  the  joint 
resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  127 »  memorializing  the  Honorable 
Prank  P.  Merriam,  Governor  of  th-.*  State  of  California,  to 
grant  to  Thomas  J.  Moon^y  a  full  and  complete  pardon, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  presented  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Association  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  in  refer- 
ence to  pending  cotton  legislation,  uhich  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  WALSH  presented  a  letter  in  the  natui-e  of  a  memo- 
rial from  Bricklayers'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Union,  No.  3. 
of  Boston.  Mass.,  remorLstratmg  acainst  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  reduce  the  present  scale  of  wages  in  the  build- 
ing industry,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Joint  Board  of  the  Textile  Workers'  Organiz- 
ing Committee,  Committee  on  Industrial  Organization,  as- 
sembled at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  favoring  the  prompt  enactment  of 
pending  wage  and  hour  legislation  in  its  origmal  form, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Joint  Board  of  the  Textile  Workers'  Organiz- 
ing Committee.  Committee  on  Industrial  Orgamzation.  favor- 
ing the  prompt  enactment  of  legislation  looking  to  the  em- 
ployment of  every  able-bodied  person  who  is  seeking  work 
at  a  minimum  wage  of  $20  per  week  with  a  maximum  30- 
hour  workweek,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  mass  meeting 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Joint 
Board  of  the  Textile  Workers'  Organizing  Conim.ittee,  C.  I.  O.. 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  control  technological 
industrial  improvements  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  so-called 
stretch-out  system  in  industry,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  A.xsociaricn 
of  Manufacturers  of  Shoe  and  Leather  Fini.shes  and  Cements, 
Boston,  Mass..  favoring  an  increase  in  the  present  tariff  rates 
en  cemented  shoes  so  as  to  meet  foreign  competition,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

He  also  presented  a  paper  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
W.  T.  Perry,  of  Dover,  Mass.,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the 
undistributed-profits  tax  or  its  amendment  .so  that  reason- 
able reserves  may  be  built  up  by  the  silver-fox  industry 
during  prosperous  periods,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  common 
council  and  board  of  aldermen,  and  approved  by  the  mayor, 
of  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  provide  relief  for  the  needy,  employment 
for  workers,  a  system  of  fair  taxation,  and  adequate  protec- 
tion of  American  industry  from  foreign  competition,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  common 
council  and  board  of  aldermen,  and  approved  by  the  mayor. 
of  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  Mass..  favoring  the  naming  of  a 
naval  vessel  for  the  port  of  New  Bedford,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Worcester 
County  fMass.)  Dairymen's  Association,  protesting  against 
the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Black-Connery  wage  and 
hour  bill  in  its  present  form,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

He  also  presented  resolutions  adopted  by  a  mass  meeting  at 
Worcester  and  a  meeting  of  textile  employers  and  employees 
beld  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Hurley  at  Boston,  in 
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the  State  of  Massachusetts,  favoring  the  enactment  of  wage 
and  hour  legislation,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLX7TI0K  XNTRODTJCED 

Mr.  McKELLAR  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  3147)  for  the  relief 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Felsenthal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Pried- 
lander.  and  Mrs.  Gus  Levy,  which  was  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and.  with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 

(Mr.  Reynolds  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  237, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

DISAPPOINTMENT    IN    R.    H.    JACKSON — ^EDITORIAL    FROM    THB 
JAMESTOWN   JOUHNAL 

[Mr.  Townsend  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  entitled  "Disappointment  in  R.  H.  Jackson," 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

AGRICULTURAL   RELIEF 

"Hie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  there  is  no  amendment  pend- 
ing, the  Chair  will  recognize  any  Senator  who  desires  to  offer 
an  amendment  or  a  substitute. 

Mr.  McADOO  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  heretofore  entered  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  3,  line  20,  was  agreed  to,  I  now  withdraw  that 
motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Without  objection,  the  motion  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  tender  at  this  time  an  amendment  which 
has  been  reprinted  and  Is  on  the  desks  of  Senators  this 
morning.    It  contains  only  three  lines  and  is  as  follows: 

On  page  73,  after  line  3,  insert  a  new  subsection  29,  as 
follows : 

29.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  section  8c  of  the  Agrlcultvira] 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "but  not  including  apples"  in  each  of  Bald  paragraphs. 

The  language  in  Itself  may  be  a  bit  obscure,  but  I  desire 
to  explain  to  Senators  that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  permit  apple  growers  to  enter  into  marketing  agree- 
ments. This  is  an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  and  is  not  intended  to  affect  the  purposes  of  the 
pending  bill. 

I  should  like  to  have  one  of  the  pages  sent  to  call  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  who  desires  to  be  present 
at  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the  amendment. 

■nie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  does  not  understand 
the  parliamentary  situation.  Has  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  this  amendment  considered? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  have. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  wishes  to  notify  the 
Senator  from  California  and  other  Senators,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  California  has  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  that  there  are  other  Senators  who 
have  amendments  to  offer,  and  the  Chair  will  recognize  them 
if  they  rise  and  address  the  Chair.  He  is  not  obligated  to 
recognize  the  Senator  from  California  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia from  his  feet,  tiecause  I  am  tremendously  interested  in 
his  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will  state  the  par- 
liamentary situation. 


As  the  ChaJr  understood  the  colloquies  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  California  had  a  substitute,  and 
there  was  some  indication  that  there  was  likely  to  be  con- 
siderable debate  on  it.  Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, there  is  no  limitation  of  debate  on  substitutes.  While 
that  substitute  is  being  considered,  how^ever,  any  Senator 
may  offer  an  amendment  to  the  original  text  of  the  bill,  which 
will  be  considered  prior  to  the  substitute;  but  the  15-minute 
limitation  will  be  applied  to  debate  on  amendments.  The 
Chair  ought  to  add  that  on  any  amendment  to  the  substitute 
the  15-minute  limitation  will  apply. 

TTie  Chair  has  tried  to  state  the  situation  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  may  obtain  the  floor  after  the 
Senator  from  California  offers  his  substitute,  which  he  has 
not  yet  done.  The  Senator  from  Washington  may  then 
offer  his  amendment  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Mr.  BONE.  Since  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
desires  to  be  present,  and  was  called  away  on  departmental 
business,  I  should  not  want  to  press  the  matter  in  his  ab- 
sence, because  of  my  promise  to  him  to  wait  until  he  could 
be  present.    For  the  moment,  I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
withdraws  his  request. 

Mr.  PRAZIER.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Is  It  in  order  at  the  present  time  to  offer 
a  substitute  to  the  bill? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    It  Is. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  It  was  stated  yesterday  that  substitutes 
could  not  be  offered  until  all  amendments  were  considered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  know  who  made  the 
ruling;  but  if  the  Senator  will  examine  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  as  I  did  carefully  this  morning,  he  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  substitute  may  be  offered  at 
any  time,  but  any  pending  amendment  or  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  original  bill  must  first  be  considered  before  the 
substitute  can  be  considered. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  formaDy  to  offer 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  I  pre- 
sented on  the  calendar  day  of  December  7, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  California 
offers  a  substitute  for  the  pending  bill,  which  the  clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President,  the  substitute  has  been  on 
the  desks  of  all  Senators  since  it  was  introduced,  and  unless 
It  Is  desired  by  Senators  that  it  shaD  be  read  I  shall  waive 
the  reading,  if  I  have  the  right  to  do  so,  and  merely  explain 
the  substitute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  California 
asks  unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  reading  of  his  proposed 
substitute,  but  the  Chair  assumes  that  he  would  like  to  have 
It  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr,  McADOO.    Of  course. 

•nie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  make  that 
request? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  do. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  substitute 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  substitute  is  as  follows: 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agriciiltural  Equality  Act 
of  1937." 

ESTIMATKS   AITO    nWDINGS    BT   THE    SBCaZTAXT 

8ec.  2.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  crop  year  for  each  major 
agricultural  commodity,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
and  publish  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  each  £uch  commodity 
which  will  be  required  diirtng  the  succeeding  maiketing  year  for 
domestic  consumption,  reserve,  and  export  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  marketing  year  for  each 
major  agricultural  commodity,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bhall 
determine  and  make  public  by  proclamation — 

(a)  An  estimate  of  the  total  quantity  of  such  commodity  which 
wUl  be  available  for  market  by  producers  during  such  marketing 
year.  The  amount  so  estimated  shall  be  the  "total  production 
for  market"  for  such  marketing  year. 

(b)  The  portion  of  the  total  production  for  market  for  such 
marketing  year  which  will  be  required  for  domestic  coiisumptlon. 
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Sac.  4.  <a)  Bach  producer  of  any  majo' 
shall  deliver  during  each  marketing  year 
be  designated  by  the  Partners'  Svuplua 
to  as  the  Corporation)  an  amount  of  suet 
tlon  by  the  Corporation  ai  hereinafter 
proportion  to  the  amount  sold  or  to  be 
dealer  during  such  marketing  year,  as  the 
for  such   marketing  year  bears  to  the 
qulrements  for  such  marketing  year. 

(b)  No  dealer   shall   pxirchaae  any   ambunt 
roodlty  from  any  producer  unless  (1)  suet 
of  the  Corporation  the  eimount  of  such 
section   to   lie   delivered   for  the   Corporat  on 
amount  sold  to  the  dealer,  or  (2>  such  pr^ucer 
dence  as  nxay  t>e  prescribed  by  the 
amount  has  hern  delivered  to  an  agent 

(c)  It  shall  ~oe  unlawful  for  any  dealei 
agricultiiral  commodity  from  any  produce- 
cost-of-pro^uctlon  p^ce  for  such  commoflity 
year. 

<d)  Any  dealer  who  purctiaaes  any  majcir 
frcm  a  producer  shall  comply  with  such  rej  ulat 
relating  to  the  keeping  of  tx>oks  and  re<ords 
reports,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
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Sfc.  5.   (a>   The  Corporation  shall 
deems  necessary  for  the  delivery  of 
position  by  the  Corporation,  and  may 
agent  for  ttiat  purpose.     The  Corporation 
for  compensation  to  such  agents  for  the 
services  performed  by  them. 

(b)  Upon  the  delivery  by  a  producer 
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be   given   a  receipt    (la  such  form   as 
Corporation)  showing  the  kind,  type 
commodity  so  delivered.     Such  receipts 
receipts  and  shall  be  redaesoable  as 

(c)  The  Corporation  may.  In  its 
actual  delivery  of  a  commodity,  such 
factory  ttiat  such  commodity  is  stared 
disposition  by  the  Ovporatlon. 

Sac.  6.  (a)   The  Corporation  shall  store 
of  such  of  the  comnnodlties  delivered  to  it 
provide  protection  against  crop  shortages 
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such  times  and  places,  in  such  manner, 
deems  most  advantageous  and  tieneflclal 
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human  relief  purposes  without 
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tlon  and  only  at  a  price  not  leas  than  the 
plus  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
commodity. 
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curred by  the  Corporation  with  re«pTt  to  such  commodities,  Ije 
used  by  it  to  redeem  stirplus  receipts  issued  for  such  commodities. 
Such  receipts  shall  be  redeemed  by  piiy.r.g  to  the  holders  thereof 
a  pro  rata  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  commodity  delivered  to  the 
Corporation  during  the  marketing  year  for  .vhich  the  receipts  were 
Isfued. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  ai^reed  upon  by  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Corporation,  the  Corporation  may  use 
the  facil.tles  of  the  Post  OSce  Department  for  the  recicmpticn  of 
such  receipts  and  shall  compensate  satd  Department  for  any  addi- 
tional expenses  incurred  by  it  for  such  purpose 

TAF.IFT   ADJf?TMrNT<5 

Sec.  8  The  President  of  the  Un:*ed  States,  the  Secretary  of 
A^icuJture.  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea&ury,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ar*"  directed  to  cooperate  in  ex- 
ercising their  la^-ful  powers,  thrc.iigh  the  m.edUim  nf  forelpn- 
trade  agreement^  and  through  other  appropriate  measure.^  for 
restriction  or  expansion  of  imports  of  competing  agricultural 
commodities,  their  converted  or  processed  products,  their  by- 
products or  competing  substitutes,  to  m.alntain  the  prices  to 
farmers  for  the  domestlcaHy  ron.=um.ed  quantities  of  all  major 
agricultural  commodities  as  nearly  as  may  be  within  a  range 
not  exceeding  10  percent  above  the  p.'-oclaiined  cost -of -production 
price  le\el.  and  to  preserve  the  domestic  m.irlcet  for  domestic 
producers:  Provided.  That  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
upon  re<iuest  of  the  President  or  upr.ii  re.'-oluth  n  of  either  or 
t)oth  Hooses  of  Congress  or  If  agncjltural  imports  are  substan- 
tial and  Increasing  In  ratio  to  domestic  production  and  If  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commission  there  is  good  and  sufQclent  reason 
therefor,  then,  ujxsn  its  own  motion  or  tipnn  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  or  up<3n  apphcatlon  of  any  Interested 
party,  shall  Investigate  the  differences  in  the  costs  of  production 
of  any  dDmestlc  agricultural  commodity  and  of  any  like  or  similar 
foreign  agricultural  commodity  and  shall  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent such  an  lncrea.se  (within  the  limits  of  section  336  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930)  In  the  duty  upon  imports  of  the  said  foreign 
commodities  or  such  a  limitation  in  the  total  quantity  permitted 
entry,  or  entry  without  increase  in  duty,  as  it  may  find  necessary 
to  equalize  the  said  differences  in  cost  and  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ards established  pursuant  to  this  act.  In  the  ca.se  of  a  commodity 
on  the  free  list  in  the  Tariff  .^ct  of  1930.  it  shall  recommend.  If 
required  for  the  purposes  of  this  sertton.  a  limitation  en  the 
total  quantity  permitted  entry  The  President  shall  by  proclama- 
tion approve  and  cause  to  be  put  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  If,  In  his  Judgment,  they  are  warranted 
by  the  facts  a.scertalned  in  the  Comml.<y;lon's  investigation;  Pro- 
vided  futher.  That  all  provisions  of  title  III  part  IT.  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  applicable  with  respect  to  Investigations,  re- 
ports, and  proclamations  under  .section  336  of  the  said  tariff 
act,  shall.  Insofar  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  section, 
be  applicable  with  respject  to  Investigations  under  this  section. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  pemilttlng  action 
In  vlolat  on  of  any  international  obligation  of  the  United  States. 
In  recommending  any  limitation  of  the  quantity  permitted  entry, 
or  entry  without  an  increase  in  duty,  the  Com.mi.sslon.  if  It  finds 
it  necessary  to  enforce  .such  limitations  or  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  «ha]l  recommend  that  the  foreign 
commodity  concerned  be  forbidden  entry  except  under  license 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  that  the  quantity  jxrmlt- 
ted  entr^,  or  entry  without  an  Increase  In  duty,  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  the  different  supplying  muntnes  on"  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  agricuit'JU'-al  imports  from  each  country  In  a  pre- 
vious rei)resennitlve  period.  Any  proclamation  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  modified  or  terminated  by  the  President  whenever 
he  approves  findings  submitted  to  him'  by  the  Commission  that 
conditions  rpqulre  the  modification  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  the  purpases  of  this  .section  or  that  the 
condltioES  requiring  the  proclamation  no  longer  exist. 

TARMEHS'    StTlPLUS   CORPOR.^TION 

Sec.  9.  There  is  hereby  established  as  an  agency  of  and  within  ths 
Department  a  corporation  to  be  known  as  'he  "Farmers'  Surplus 
Corporation."  The  principal  ofBce  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  there  may  be  established 
agencies  or  branch  offices  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  under  regu- 
lations pi^scrlbed  by  the  Ixmrd  of  directors  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "beard").  The  management  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
vested  in  the  board,  which  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  to  be 
appointee  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  During  his  term  of  membership  on  the  board  no  mem- 
ber shall  engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment. 
Not  more  than  three  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  memt)ers 
of  the  same  political  party.  Each  member  shall  receive  a  salary  at 
the  rate  cf  $10,000  a  year  and  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  5  years, 
except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacanc-y  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term;  and 
(2)  the  tjrms  of  office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  after  the 
date  of  tte  enactment  of  this  act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  1  year,  one 
at  the  end  of  2  years,  one  at  the  end  of  3  years,  one  at  the  erid  of 
4  years.  a..id  one  at  the  end  of  3  years,  after  the  date  rif  the  enact- 
ment of  t:iis  act.  The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the  members 
as  the  ctiurman  of  the  board  Vacpjicirs  in  the  board,  so  long  as 
there  shaJl  be  three  members  m  oEBce,  shall  not  Impair  the  powers 
of  the  boiird  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  Corporation,  and  three 
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of  the  members  In  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  board.  The  board  shall  have  the  power 
to  adopt  such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations,  and  amendments 
thereto,  as  It  deems  necessary  f  i  ir  ttie  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
Corporation.  The  board  shall  define  the  authority  and  duties  of  the 
off  cers  and  employees  of  the  Corporation,  delegate  to  them  such  of 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Corporation  as  It  may  determine,  and 
require  Ixinds  of  such  of  thein  as  it  may  designate  and  fix  the 
penalties  and  pay  the  prenolumi  of  such  bonds. 

Ti.c  Corporation  sliall  have  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  sub- 
scribed by  the  United  States  of  America,  which  sum  is  hereby 
authorized  to  tie  appropriated  Such  sutiscrlptlons  shall  t>e  sub- 
ject to  call,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Board.  Receipts  for  pay- 
ments by  the  United  States  of  America  for  or  on  account  of  such 
stock  shall  be  is.sued  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tren^urv  and  shall  be  evidence  of  the  stocic  ownership  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

POWERS  or  COEPOEAXION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Corporatloii  shall  tiave  succession  tintU  dis- 
solved by  act  of  Congress  and  ihall  have  power  (a)  to  sue  and  be 
sued  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction;  (b) 
to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  8<»:il,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed: 
(c)  to  make  contracts;  and  (cl)  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of 
real  and  personal  projjerty  necessary  and  Incident  to  the  conduct 
of  its  business.  The  Corporation  shall  have  such  other  powers 
as  raav  be  necessary  and  Incl  lent  to  the  conduct  of  Its  powers 
and  duties  under  this  act.  Tlie  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  free  use  of  the  United  Stites  malls  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  executive  agencies  of  the  Government.  The  Corpora- 
tion, with  the  consent  of  any  board,  commission,  Independent 
establishment,  or  executive  desartment  of  the  Government,  may 
avail  Itself  of  the  use  of  Infcrmatlon,  services,  facilities,  offices, 
agents,  and  employees  thereof  in  carrying  out  Its  ftmctlons  under 
this  act. 

(b)  The  Corporation  Is  authortwd  to  provide  for  the  processing 
or  fabrication  of  commodities  icqulred  by  It  wtien  It  deems  such 
action  necessary  to  more  advantageously  dispose  of  such  com- 
modities, and  to  provide  the  time  and  manner  In  which  commodi- 
ties shall  be  received,  stored,  handled,  and  disposed  of  by  It. 

DESIGNATEI     nSCAL     AGENT 

Sec.  11.  When  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Corporatlor  sliall  l>e  a  depository  of  public 
money  and  shall  act  as  a  financial  agent  of  the  Government,  and. 
when  acting  as  such,  shall  perform  such  reasonable  duties  as  a 
depository  of  public  money  and  as  a  financial  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  may  be  required  of  it  by  the  Secretary  o*  the  TreastuTr. 

EXFEKPl'l  L'  RE  Of  FtTWDS   AJro  EXEMKTIOIf  nOH  TAXATTOW 

Sec.  12  (a)  The  Board  shall  determine  the  character  i«d  neces- 
sity for  its  expendlttires  under  ttils  act.  and  ttie  manner  in  wtilch 
they  shall  l>e  Incurred,  allowed,  luid  paid  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  laws  governing  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  and  such  determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
all  officers  of  the  Government.  Ihe  Corporation  shall  at  all  times 
maintain  complete  and  accural*  t)ooks  of  account  and  shall  file 
annually  with  the  Congress  a  complete  report  as  to  the  business  of 
the  Corporation.  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  at  least  once  each 
year. 

(b)  All  notes,  debentures,  or  other  such  obligations  Issued  by 
the  Corporation  stiall  be  exempt  both  as  to  principal  ajid  interest 
from  all  taxation  (except  estate  and  Inheritance  taxes)  now  or 
hereafter  impo-sed  by  the  United  States;  by  any  Territory,  de- 
pendency, or  poEcssion  thereof;  or  by  any  State,  county,  munici- 
pality, or  local  taxing  author!  .y.  The  Corporation,  Its  property, 
and  Its  income  shall  t5e  exom])t  from  all  taxation  now  or  here- 
after im.poped  bv  the  United  States;  by  any  Territory,  dependency, 
or  possession  thereof;  or  by  any  State,  cotmty,  municipality,  or 
local  taxing  authority,  except  that  any  real  property  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  subject  to  SU.te,  Territorial,  county,  municipal, 
or  local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value  as  other 
real  property  Is  taxed. 

PENAL   PKOVISIOWB 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  in  any  way 
the  action  of  the  Corporation  imder  this  act,  makes  any  state- 
ment knowing  it  to  be  false,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  by  ImprlsDnment  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both. 

(b)  Whoever.  t)elng  connected  In  any  capacity  with  the  Corpw- 
ratlon.  (1)  embeszles.  abstracts.  piu-lolnE.  or  willfully  misapplies 
any  moneys,  funds,  sectirltles,  or  other  things  of  value,  whether 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  ar  pledged  or  otherwise  entrusted 
to  the  Corporation;  or  (2)  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  Corpora- 
tion, or  any  other  body,  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  individual,  or 
to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner  of  the  Corporation. 
makes  any  false  entry  In  any  tKX>k,  report,  or  statement  of  or  to 
the  Corporation,  or  draws  any  order,  or  Issues,  puts  forth,  or  as- 
signs any  note  or  other  obligutlon,  warehouse  receipt,  or  other 
security;  or  (3)  with  Intent  to  defrsud  the  Corporation,  partici- 
pates or  shares  in  or  receives,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  money. 
profit,  property,  or  t»eneflt  tlirottgh  any  transaction,  loan,  contract, 
or  any  other  act  of  the  Corponition,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both. 

"(c)  ^Tioever  knowingly,  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  Corpjoratlom. 
shall  conceal,  remove,  dispose  o'.  or  convert  to  tils  own  use  or  to 
that  of  another  any  property  pledged  to  or  held  by  the  Corpora- 


tion as  security  for  any  obligation  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

(d)  Whoever  (1)  falsely  makes,  forges,  or  counterfeits  any  obli- 
gation or  receipt  in  imitation  of  or  purporting  to  l)e  an  obligation 
or  receipt  issued  by  ttie  Corporation;  or  (2)  passes,  utters,  or  put>- 
llshes,  or  attempts  to  pa.ss,  utter,  or  publish,  any  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeited  obligation  or  i-ecelpt  pujp>ortlng  to  have  been  issued 
by  the  Corporation,  knowing  the  sa-^e  to  )x  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeited;  or  (3)  falsely  alters  any  obligation  or  receipt  issued, 
or  purporting  to  have  been  Issued,  by  the  Corporation;  or  (4) 
passes,  utters,  or  publishes  or  attempts  to  pass,  utter,  or  publish 
as  true  any  falsely  altered  or  spurious  obligation  or  receipt  issued, 
or  ptuporting  to  have  been  Issued,  by  the  Corporation,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  falsely  altered  or  spurious,  shall  t>e  punished  by  t 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  Imprlscnment  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both. 

(e)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  section  4 
of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  flue  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both;  and  each  such 
violation  shall  be  deemed  a  septirate  offense, 

MISCELLANEOt'S   PROVISIOKS 

Set.  14.  (a)  When  used  in  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
Indicates — 

(1)  Tlie  term  "major  agricultural  commodity"  means  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  hops,  tcbacco.  end  rice. 

(2)  The  terms  "crop  year"  and  "marketing  year"  mean  the  times 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  as  the  crop  year  and  marketing  year,  respec- 
tively, for  each  major  a)?^riculttiral  commodity. 

(3)  The  term  "dealer"  meana  any  person  who  purchases  a  major 
agricultural  commodity  from  a  producer  with  the  expectation  that, 
or  the  normal  course  of  whose  business  Is  such  that,  any  part  of 
such  commodity,  or  any  product  thereof,  will  \>t  Introduced  into 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner 
that  It  will  affect  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

(4)  Ttie  term  "fc«"  market"  means  for  sale  to  any  dealer. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  term  "Department"  means  the  Depwu-tment  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individual,  partnership,  firm. 
Joint-stock  company,  corporation,  trust,  estate,  or  any  agency  of  a 
State. 

(7)  The  term  "domestic  consumption"  means  the  amount  of  a 
commodity  produced  and  consumed  in  the  United  States,  but 
does  not  include  amounts  disposed  of  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
processing  or  manufacture  of  products  to  t>e  exported. 

(8)  The  term  "United  States."  when  used  In  a  geographical 
sense,  means  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(9)  "Tobacco  ■  means  each  of  the  kinds  of  tobacco  listed  below, 
comprising  the  types  specified  as  classified  In  Service  and  Regula- 
t<M7  Announcement  No.  118  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculttiral  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Plue-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  11.   12,   13,  and   14; 

Plre-cured  tobacco,  comprising  t3rpes  21.  22.  23,  and  24; 

Dark  air -cured  tolacco.  comprising  types  35,  36,  and  37; 

Burley  tobacco,  comprising  type  31; 

Maryland  tobacco,  comprising  type  32;   and 

Clgar-flller  and  cigar-binder  tobacco,  comprising  types  41.  42.  43, 
44.  45.  46.  51.  52.  53,  54,  and  55. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  such  kinds  of  tobacco 
severally. 

(10)  "Corn"  means  field  com. 

(11)  The  term  "interstate  or  foreign  commerce"  means  eale. 
marketing,  trade,  and  traffic  Ijetween  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 
or  between  points  within  the  same  State  or  Territory  or  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  through  any  place  outside 
thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  after  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearing  to  Interested  parties  to  treat  as  a  separate 
major  agricultural  conunodity  any  market  classification.  t:-pe,  or 
frrade  of  any  cotton,  wheat  corn,  tobacco,  or  rice  if  he  finds  stich 
treatment  necessary  In  order  adequately  to  effectuate  the  policy 
of  tills  act  with  respect  to  such  market  classification,  type,  or 
grade. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  any  agricultural  commodity 
shall  l)e  demed  to  be  stored  under  seal  only  If  stored  in  such  ware- 
houses or  other  storage  facilities,  whether  on  or  off  the  farm,  as 
conform  to  requirements  of  such  regulations  as  the  Corporation 
shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  15.  The  provisions  of  section  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.  S.  C.  title  41,  sec.  22)  and  sections  114  and  115  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code  of  the  United  States  (U.  S.  C.  title  18.  sees.  204  and 
205)   shall  not  be  applicable  to  payments  made  under  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  t)e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  17.  If  any  provisions  of  tills  act,  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstance,  Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  stiall  not  b« 
affected  thereby. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  foster,  rcgtilate,  and 
promote  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In  the  major  agrlculttiral 
commodities,  to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  com- 
modities, and  the  disposition  of  stirpluses  of  such  conimodlties, 
and  for  other  purposes." 
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Mr.  McADOO.  1ST.  President,  It  i£  with  a  great  deal  of 
dlffldence  that  I  intrude  my  views  on  the  pending  question. 
The  dltawalon  oq  the  pending  bill  his  been  continued  for 
almost  3  weeks,  and  I  really  feel  gull  7  to  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  pat  forward  the  ideas  wl  ich  I  have  entertained 
for  a  long  time  on  the  agricultural  que  stion. 

I  cannot  claim  that  I  am  a  dirt  faxmer,  or  any  kind  of  a 
farmer,  except  to  a  slight  degree.  I  s  lould  like  to  state  the 
qualifications  which  I  hope  may  justi  j  my  interest  In  this 
great  im^blem. 

It  so  happens  that  I  was  brough ,  up  In  the  State  of 
Georgia.  In  the  path  of  General  Shirman's  march  to  the 
sea.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  devasta;icn  of  that  region  or 
the  trials  and  tribulations  and  poveity  suffered  by  all  the 
people  who  resided  there  after  the  Ci^ll  War.  My  boyhood 
was  spent  in  that  section  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Its  chief 
product  was  then  and  Is  now  Mlddlir  g  cotton.  As  a  boy  I 
picked  cotton  and  chopped  cotton,  snd  I  know  something 
of  the  cotton  problem,  which  \s  one  of  the  prominent  objects 
of  solicitude  in  the  pending  bilL  I  s  lall.  therefore,  confine 
myself  largely  to  the  cotton  aspect  oi  the  question,  because 
it  presents  the  most  striking  instaiice  of  our  exportable 
surplus  problem.  At  the  same  time,  the  principle  which  I 
am  proposing  to  apply  to  cotton  can  be  applied  with  equal 
effect  to  our  other  exportable  surplusjis,  such  as  those  men- 
tioned in  the  bill,  and  which  we  call  (rur  major  cro^is. 

I  do  not  think  the  legislation  this  Congress  should  enact 
now  should  be  so  involved  and  intrici  te  and  difficult  that  it 
may  be  incapable  of  effective  admloistration;  and,  more 
than  all  that,  it  may  not  provide  ths  relief  which  I  think 
Is  imperatively  demanded  by  agriciilti  ire  and  which  agricul- 
ture, ever  since  I  have  been  old  enoigh  to  think,  has  been 
clearly  entitled  to  have  under  our  ecanomic  system. 

I  think  the  farmers  of  the  United  i  Jtates  expect  the  Con- 
gress to  do  scxnething  definite,  understandable,  and  simple 
that  wUl  accomi^ish  the  object  we  have  in  view.  What  is 
that  object?  It  is  to  enaUe  the  pioducers  of  the  major 
commodities  outlined  in  the  bill  to  ilerlve  a  profit  on  the 
price  at  which  they  are  compelled  tc  sell  their  products  in 
the  home  market,  and  then  to  be  pu  in  a  position  to  have 
their  surplus  products  under  such  coi  trol  that  they  ^^'ill  not 
be  a  constant  menace  to  the  domestic  price  and  so  that 
they  may  effectively  be  distributed  Ijt  the  world  market  in 
one  form  or  another  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the 
American  fanner  but  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  substitute  I  propose  Is  quite  smple  in  its  operation, 
and  I  think  would  be  effective  in  producing  the  desired 
results.  The  proposal  Is  simply  this:  First  of  all,  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  United  States,  if  necessar;  r,  shall  be  amended  so 
as  to  put  a  tariff  aa  cotton,  com,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco 
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from  other  coimtries 
price  in  the  domestic 
predicated   upon   the 


high  enough  to  prevent  any  Imports 

which  would  tend  to  break  down  the 

market.    The  substitute  proposal  is 

assumption  that  if  existing  laws  are  riot  sufficient  to  protect 

the  farmer  in  the  home  market,  thei  the  Congress  should 

enact  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary 

stltute  should  be  adopted,  effectively  1 3  secure  to  the  Ameri 

can  fanner  the  h(»ne  market  for  h^  products,  both  raw. 

processed,  and  fabricated. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  pending  Mil  will  not  accomplish 
the  object  we  have  in  view.  In  saying 
reflect  upon  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Africxilture 
and  Forestry  who  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  intelli 
gent  effort  to  the  work  they  have  dine 
pUment  them  upon  their  patience  anc 
of  their  labor,  although,  as  I  said,  I 


the  bill  and  as  I  have  listened  to  thi!  debate  here,  to  con 


accomplish  the  object 
which  the  farmers  of 


chide  that  the  blB  If  passed  wfll  not 

In  view.    I  think  the  dlsappc^tment 

ttae  United  States  may  rrpfrlenre  aft^  a  teat  of  the  pend 

iBg  measure  will  torn  them  against  tl  oee  who  put  it  on  the 

statute  books.   I  am  not  speaking  poli  IcaDy 

eooQomlcally.     I  would  noi  lor  an; ' 

politics  into  the  dtseoarion. 


I  want  to  com- 
abillty  and  the  fruits 
am  forced,  as  I  read 


I  am  speaking 
ooDsideratlOD  inject 


Perhaps  I  could  better  explain  my  substitute  by  giving 
an  illustration  as  applies  to  cotton,  and  when  I  apply  it  to 
cotton  I  vrish  Senators  to  bear  in  mind  that  similar  appli- 
cation caji  be  made  to  com,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice. 

Under  my  substitute  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  in 
advance  of  the  planting  season,  let  us  say  now,  for  instance, 
if  the  substitute  were  a  law,  announce  to  the  country  his 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  stable  commodities  which 
will  be  consximed  in  the  home  market  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  piUTiose  of  that  announcement  is  to  put  all  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  on  notice  as  to  what  the  domestic  mar- 
ket is  exjiected  to  take.  If  they  plant  in  excess  of  that  and 
raise  a  huge  sxuTplus  in  excess  of  the  domestic  requirement, 
they  will  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

I  do  not  propose  in  my  substitute  to  regiment  the  farmers 
or  to  tell  them  what  they  shall  plant  or  how  many  acres  they 
shall  pla:it.  I  preserve  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
that  greiit  heritage  of  freedom  in  the  use  of  their  farms 
which  I  think  has  been  one  of  the  proudest  privileges  of  the 
American  farmer  and  of  which  he  does  not  want  to  be  de- 
prived o:r  restricted.  The  purpose  of  my  substitute  is  to 
leave  him  free  to  plant  what  he  wishes,  but  to  plant  It  with 
notice  of  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  substitute.  I  may  say,  furthermore,  there  are 
no  quota  provisions  in  the  substitute  so  the  farmer  Is  per- 
fectly frt?e  to  deal  with  his  own  problems  as  he  sees  fit. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  an- 
nounces to  the  country  that  the  domestic  market  will  prob- 
ably con:nmie  6,00«,|)00  bales  of  cotton  in  1938.  At  the  same 
time  he  should  aruaounce  shortly  in  advance  of  the  harvest 
season,  his  estimate  of  the  amount  of  e£u:h  of  the  crops  that 
will  be  harvested.  The  Secretary  will  also  state  what  per- 
centage of  each  crop  will  be  consumed  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket and  what  percentage  of  each  crop  will  be  available  for 
export  or  for  other  purposes. 

Let  us  say  that  in  the  case  of  cotton  he  anounces  in  August 
1938,  that  the  cotton  crop  vail  be  12,000,000  bales  and  that 
6,000,000  bales  of  it  will  be  for  heme  consumption  and  6,000,- 
000  bales  for  exjxjrt.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  authority 
of  my  substitute,  he  would  announce  the  minimum  price  at 
which  ttie  cotton  may  be  sold  in  the  domestic  or  home  mar- 
ket. He  Will  arrive  at  that  determination  upon  the  bases 
outlined  in  the  substitute  which  T  may  state  briefly  are  these: 

He  wi:i  take  testimony  or  hold  hearings  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  of  cotton  in  the  varioiis  parts  of  our  country. 

He  wi'J  then  consider,  in  establishing  the  minimum  price, 
what  the  services  of  the  farmer  are  worth.  He  will  put  him 
on  a  pai-ity  with  the  employee  of  an  industrial  corporation. 
He  will  also  take  into  consideration  the  labor  performed  on 
the  crop,  whether  household  labor  or  hired  labor  or  both. 
He  will  take  into  consideration  also  the  value  of  the  farm  and 
its  equipment.  He  will  make  due  allowance  for  maintenance 
of  the  eC'Uipment  and  for  it^  depreciation.  He  will  also  add 
4  percent  on  the  value  of  the  farm  £is  determined  by  him. 
When  all  those  factors  have  been  added  together,  he  will 
make  arnouncement  of  the  average  price  of  cotton  In  the 
United  States,  as  the  minimum  price  at  which  it  may  be 
sold  in  tiie  home  market. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ELTiKNDER.  On  page  3.  line  4,  I  notice  that  In  figur- 
ing out  the  cost  of  production  there  Is  to  be  included  "com- 
pensation to  farm  operators  for  management  and  for  labor 
for  themselves  and  their  families  and  hired  help,  equal  to 
the  comi)ensation  paid  for  bke  time  and  services  In  industry." 
Just  exactly  what  does  the  Senator  mean  by  that,  and  how 
would  it  be  accomplished? 

Mr.  M:cADOO.  It  is  only  intended  to  provide  a  general 
rule  for  :axing  the  wages  of  the  farm  laborer  commensurately 
with  similar  labor  employed  in  industry.  That  is  a  matter 
to  be  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture after  he  takes  all  the  e\'idence  he  can  get  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Toat  Is  a  determination  he  wJl  have  to  make.     It 
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does  not  commit  him,  of  courje,  to  pay  to  agricultural  labor 
the  same  wtige  that  wlU  be  paid  to  a  skilled  laborer  in  the 
steel  works,  or  in  some  other  industrial  plant,  but  to  com- 
parable labor  he  employs  on  the  farm  there  must  be  paid 
the  same  wage,  or  substantiaUy  the  same  wage,  as  would  be 
paid  for  a  similar  character  of  service  in  industry. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  What  labor  in  industry,  in  the  Senator's 
mind,  would  correspond  to  the  labor  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  McADOO.  That  is  a  miitter  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ciilture  to  determine.  We  are  merely  laying  down  a  general 
rule,  and  of  course  I  could  not  give  him  specifics  as  to  what 
evidence  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  receive,  or  what 
he  will  require  upon  the  hearicg. 

The  theory  of  cost  of  production  is  to  put  the  farmer  rela- 
tively in  the  same  position  the  industrialist  occupies  on  the 
basis  of  a  determination  of  tht;  cost  of  his  products.  I  think 
the  farmer  is  entitled  to  that.  I  have  always  thought  so,  and 
I  am  more  convinced  now  than  I  have  ever  been  that  that  is 
the  Just  and  proper  rule.  I  SLgiiin  wish  to  state  that  the  same 
process  will  be  required  as  to  wheat  and  the  other  products. 

The  Secretary  having  aimounced  the  minimum  price,  it 
will  be  unlawful  for  anyone  to  purchase  cotton  or  any  of  these 
other  commodities  at  less  t>^ftn  the  minimum  price  proclaimed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultura.  To  purchase  it  for  less  will 
be  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishiible,  and  that  penalty  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  protect  the  fBjmer  in  securing  in  the  home 
market  the  minimum  price,  which  is  the  cost  of  production 
and  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  proclamation  having  been  made  we  come  to  the  next 
step,  which  is  the  harvesting  of  the  crop.  The  farmer  comes 
to  the  ginner  with  his  raw  cotton.  "Rie  ginner  processes  it, 
and  tells  the  farmer  that  he  has  a  hundred  bales.  I  am 
speaking  o'  some  of  the  farm  capitalists  who  could  raise  a 
hundred  bales  of  cotton,  and  I  am  taking  100  bales  merely 
for  easy  calculation.  The  SeiTetary  of  Agriculture  shall  at 
the  same  time  that  he  announces  the  mlnimiun  price  of  cot- 
ton also  establish  the  percentage  for  domestic  consumption 
and  the  percentage  for  expori.  Let  us  say  that  he  declares 
50  percent  is  for  domestic  consumption  and  50  percent  for 
export. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  yield. 

"nie  Senatfir  is  now  approaching  the  sub- 
I  wish  to  irquire.  I  desire  to  understand 
what  method  is  devised  by  the  substitute  for  apportioning 
the  amount  of  the  dcHnestic  cmsumption  as  between  respec- 
tive farmers.  In  other  words,  to  use  the  illustration  of  the 
Senator,  if  there  were  6,000,000  bales  for  home  consumption 
and  6,000,000  bales  for  expert,  and  the  farmer  made  12 
bales,  would  there  be  any  dlfl  erence  In  the  price  he  got  for 
the  6  bales  used  domestical]  y  and  the  6  bales  made  for 
export;  or  just  how  would  that  be  handled? 

Mr.  McADOO.  As  I  go  along  I  will  elaborate  the  point. 
I  will  cover  that  as  we  go  further  in  the  argimient. 

The  ginner  says  to  the  farmer  who  has  a  hundred  bales, 
"Under  the  law,  Mr.  Farmer,  I  can  deliver  to  you  50  bales 
of  this  cotton,  which  you  may  sell  when  and  as  you  please  in 
the  home  market,"  at  not  less  than  20  cents  a  pound,  let  us 
say — ft.«t.<niming  that  is  the  price  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary 
(rf  Agriculture  as  the  cost  of  production  plus  the  reasonable 
profit  I  have  outlined. 

When  the  farmer  gets  the  EO  bales  for  domestic  consump- 
tion he  can  sell  it  when  he  pkases  and  as  he  pleases,  and  he 
can  get  as  much  above  the  minimum  price  as  he  can  canx- 
mand.  In  respect  to  the  oUnjr  50  bales,  the  ginner  says  to 
the  farmer,  "You  have  to  deliver  this  to  Mr.  Jones."  I  am 
not  talking  about  Jesse  Jones.  This  is  another  character, 
an  assumed  character.  "You  have  to  deliver  this  to  Mr. 
Jones,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  Farmers'  Surplus  Corporation. 
He  has  a  desk  in  the  gin  housJJ,  and  he  will  give  you  a  receipt 
for  these  50  bales,  in  which  it  ^vill  be  stated  that  the  Corpora- 
tion has  the  power  and  the  right  to  sell  the  50  bales  of  cot- 
ton at  any  time  it  pleases,  where  it  pleases,  and  at  any  price 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  'lirectors  seems  wise,  or  possible 
Off  attainment." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    The  rec(!ipt  is  a  negotiable  receipt? 


Mr.  RUSSET  J. 
Mr.  McADOO. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J., 
ject  about  which 


Mr.  McADOO.  Yes;  a  negotiable  warehouse  receipt.  The 
receipt  will  also  stipulate  that  the  Corporation  may  dispose 
of  any  part  of  the  surplus  which  in  the  judgment  of  its 
directors  may  seem  wise  in  case  of  some  naUonal  calamity, 
where  the  use  of  the  material  may  be  of  value  or  would 
reUeve  suffering,  and  also  that  they  may  set  aside  some  per- 
centage of  it  for  the  ever-normal  granary. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  very 
deeply  intrigued  with  the  ever-normal-granary  idea.  I  like 
the  sound  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  practical 
suggestion  in  the  United  States,  where  we  rarely  ever  have 
any  occasion  for  storing  up  any  large  amount  of  agricvil- 
tural  surpluses  or  supplies  under  lock  and  seal.  But  I  see 
no  objection  to  it  if  it  can  be  worked  out  on  a  practicable 
basis;  therefore  I  raise  no  question  on  that  point. 

This  receipt  will  further  stipulate  that  upon  the  hquida- 
tlon  of  the  crop  of  that  season  the  distributable  share  to 
which  each  holder  of  a  receipt  is  entitled  will  be  paid  to  him, 
of  course.  The  machinery  is  provided  in  the  bill  for  using 
the  Post  OflSce  Department  for  the  payment  of  the  money, 
so  that  the  farmer  will  not  have  to  go  a  long  way  in  order 
to  coUect  the  amount  to  which  he  may  be  entitled. 

Assuming  home-market  protection,  by  whatever  means  we 
may  secure  it,  is  provided,  the  farmer  is  bound  to  get  in 
the  hcxne  market  the  minimima  price  prescribed  for  his  crop 
for  domestic  consumption.  As  to  the  exportable  surplus, 
he  has  his  opportunity  to  get  his  distributable  share,  of 
course,  ^rtien  the  matter  is  liquidated. 

I  digress  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  a  very  striking 
fact.  We  produce  more  cotton  than  any  nation  on  earth. 
We  have  textile  manufacturers  with  sufficient  capacity  to 
supply  not  only  our  needs  but  a  large  part  of  the  world 
demand  for  fabricated  products.  Last  year  we  imported 
77.000,000  square  yards  of  cotton  cloth  from  Japan,  They 
buy  our  cotton,  or  Indian  cotton,  or  some  other  cotton,  fab- 
ricate it,  and  send  it  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with 
our  own  textile  manufacturers. 

"Hiis  year,  I  am  advised  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Japan  will  send  into  the  United  States  approximately  125,- 
000,000  square  yards  of  cotton  cloth.  What  does  that  mean? 
It  means  that  Japan  has  displaced  7,500  American  citizens 
for  a  whole  year  in  the  matter  of  labor,  who,  if  that  cotton 
cloth  had  been  fabricated  in  our  own  plants,  would  have 
been  employed  for  a  whole  year  in  our  own  mills  in  the 
Umted  States,  "niat  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  the  farmer  is  protected  in  the  hcrnie 
market,  and  that  our  textile  manufacturers  are  likewise  pro- 
tected in  the  home  market  adequately  against  any  poesible 
importations  of  that  character. 

Let  us  see  what  we  will  do  with  the  surplus.  In  the  first 
place,  there  have  been  produced  in  the  United  States  this 
year,  for  instance.  18.500,000  bales  of  cotton,  the  greatest 
crop  ever  raised  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  suppose  we 
can  possibly  use  over  7,000,000  bales  of  that  in  our  domestic 
markets.  Is  that  statement  accurate,  I  ask  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  SMITH.    It  will  be  about  that  amount. 

Mr.  McADOO.  That  leaves  us  with  eleven  and  a  half 
million  bales  of  raw  cotton  on  our  hands,  overhanging  our 
market,  and  overhanging  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  add- 
ing very  seriously  to  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  which  we 
confront  in  respect  to  the  surplus  cotton.  If  we  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  individual  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
every  one  of  them  will,  as  necessity  requires,  be  selling  it 
Independently  on  the  market  for  any  price  he  can  get  for  it. 
We  will  therefore  break  down  the  price  by  the  weight  of  the 
surplus,  which  Is  not  under  control. 

Heretofore  we  have  attempted  measvu'es  by  which  the 
Government  would  go  in  and  buy  the  sxirplus  products  in 
the  open  market.  Of  course,  that  is  a  foolish  thing  to  do, 
because  it  results  in  the  price  being  raised  temporarily,  and 
we  do  not  get  all  of  the  surplus.  Finally,  when  we  try  to 
sell  it,  we  have  to  sell  it  at  any  piice  we  can  get.  and  the 
Treasury  suffers  a  very  large  loss,  as  we  know  from  previous 
experience  in  operations  of  that  character. 
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K  the  surplus  can  be  taken  In  hand,  as  it  will  be  under 
the  proposed  plan,  without  a  single  iollar  being  taken  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  put  under  intelligent  control, 
we  ourselves  will  have  something  t4  say  about  the  world 
price  for  cotton  to  these  fellows  in 
the  price  at  which  we  can  sell  our  cdtton,  even  here  in  our 
home  market.  What  could  be  a  m(re  infamous  wrong  to 
the  American  farmer  than  to  have  t]  le  price  of  his  product 
fixed  in  Liverpool?  And  he  is  perfectly  helpless  to  prevent 
it  We  have  always  stood  for  this  4^^^^ 
endured  it;  and  it  always  has  been 

have  been  avrtded.  If  we  had  taken  ^he  necessary  measures 
to  protect  the  farmer  adequately. 

Tlie  price  of  cotton  in  this  coimljry  today, 
pound  or  thereabouts,  is  determined 
ket;   and  the  American  farmer,  the 


we  have  always 
jnnecessary  and  could 
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7V2  cents  a 
in  the  Liverpool  mar- 
respectable  American 


not  the  same  apply  to 


The 

and  to  our  other  ex- 
glad   if   Senators  will 


farmer,  with  a  family  to  support  aid  maintain  according 
to  the  American  standard  of  living,  pas  the  price  fixed  for 
him  there. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  does 
wheat? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  want  all  Senatdrs  to  understand  that 
I  am  using  cotton  merely  to  illustrate  the  situation 
argument  applies  equally  to  wheat 
portable  surplus  crops.     I  shall  be 

bear  that  in  mind,  because  the  sam^  situation  exists  as  to 
all  of  these  great  commodities. 

When  we  accept  the  Liverpool  phce — ^we  are  forced  to 
accept  it  because  we  have  no  protection  for  raw  cotton  in 
this  country — we  put  the  farmer  of  vhom  I  speak — that  is, 
the  respectable  Americai^  farmer  wit;  i  a  family  to  support — 
In  competition  with  the  lowest-paic  labor  in  India,  living 
on  a  standard  which  we  would  not  tDlerate  in  this  coimtry, 
and  we  put  him  in  competiticm  wiih  the  labor  of  BrazLL, 
with  the  labor  of  Egypt,  and  with  tie  labor  of  China. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  last  :  ear.  when  this  country 
was  full  of  cotton,  we  imixuted  into  t  le  United  States  cotton 
from  India,  from  China,  and  from  E{  ypi.  Of  course,  we  re- 
qxiire  some  Eg3rptian  cotton  because  of  the  extra  length  of 
the  staple  in  manufacturing  very  fiie  fabrics,  but  I  think 
that  in  Arizona,  in  New  Mexico,  in  west  Texas,  and  in  the 
MlssissipiH  Valley,  and  certainly  in  iny  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia— I  am  tempted  to  go  off  intc  a  tribute  to  my  great 
State  a  la  my  good  friend  Bob  Rktn(  ilos.  but  I  could  not  do 
It  so  well,  and  therefore  I  refrain — bit  in  California  we  raise 
this  long-staple  cotton  also,  and  I  tli  ink  if  we  had  adequate 
protection  for  cotton  In  this  country  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  import  cotton  from  any  coujitry  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  cotton,  but ! !  think  I  can  make  that 
statement  without  fear  of  contradicti  )n — can  I  not.  I  ask  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina  [  Sir.  Smith]  who  is  an 
expert  on  this  question? 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Having  this  control,  therefore,  of  our  sur- 
plus crop.  It  is  like  a  fellow  having  (ontrol  of  a  great  block 
of  stock  on  the  stock  market  or  a  comer  on  grain  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  He  might  )e  able  to  tell  the  other 
fellow  something  about  fixing  the  pri(  e.  and  we  might  have  a 
profoimd  influence  on  the  world  pr  ce  If  we  had  tliis  sur- 
plus cotton  in  hand. 

I  am  not  so  concerned  about  th^t,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  a  greater  Influence  that  we  cai  i  achieve  by  controlling 
the  exportable  surplus. 

I  outlined  this  plan  to  the  president  of  a  great  textile 
manufacturlx)!^  plant  in  the  South  th*  other  day;  and  I  said. 
"Assume  that  this  Surplus  Control  Cc  rporation  could  furnish 
you  cotton  at  a  low  price — sufficient  y  low  to  enable  you  to 
fabricate  it  into  the  coarser  class  cf  cotton  fabrics  which 
ftre  used  along  the  Equator,  where  th  e  market  Is  wide  open.** 
No  question  of  dumpiiig  would  be  involved  here  in  any  case; 
It  is  only  a  qiwstlOD  of  competition.  I  said.  "At  what  price 
for  raw  cotton  do  you  think  you  cxild  fabricate  It — ^have 
your  fair  chance  to  seU  it  profitably  pn  the  open  markets  of 
the  world?" 


"Well."  he  said,  "of  course.  I  can  cnly  give  you  a  rough 
estimate,  but  if  we  had  a  differential  of  5  cents  a  pound  over 
the  world  price  we  probably  could  make  cotton  cloth  so  cheap 
that  we  could  outsell  even  Japan,  which,  I  guess,  is  the  most 
formidable  competitor  we  have  had  in  the  world  market  for 
fabricattxl  cotton." 

I  said,  "How  many  hours  a  day  are  you  workinR  your  mill 
now?"  He  said,  "Eight  hours."  I  said,  "Your  spindles  are 
idle  two-thirds  of  the  time,  are  they?"    He  said,  "Yes." 

I  said  "Suppose  we  can  give  you  this  cheap  cotton;  you 
could  activate  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  your  capacity 
without  the  investment  of  another  dollar  in  your  plant,  with- 
out any  further  capital  investment?" 

He  sa:d,  "Yes:  we  can  do  that." 

I  said  to  him  "You  could  employ  a  large  amount  of  Ameri- 
can labor,  could  you  not?" 

He  said.  "We  certainly  could."  And  he  said.  "I  think  we 
can  go  out  and  get  our  full  share  of  the  world  market  for 
fabricated  cotton,  something  we  are  not  doing  today,  and  we 
can  build  up  a  foreign  trade  which  will  be  very  valuable  to 
this  country." 

Mr.  President,  if  that  could  be  done  it  would  mean  the 
emplo3T:aent  of  a  large  volume  of  American  labor,  and  our 
cotton  mills  in  New  England  and  our  cotton  mills  in  the 
South  could  certainly  be  employed  to  full  capacity,  aft^r 
they  had  developed  this  foreign  trade.  The  only  way  we 
are  ever  going  to  solve  this  cotton  problem  is  to  convert  the 
cotton  iDr  process  it  into  something  for  which  there  is  a 
wide  and  extensive  market. 

A  limited  number  of  nations  buy  raw  cotton.  Those  very 
nations  are  beginning  to  be  highly  competitive  with  us  in 
the  production  of  raw  cotton.  Take  Great  Britain.  She 
controls  the  Indian  cotton.  She  is  increasing  the  yield  of 
Indian  cotton  and  encouraging  its  production  in  her  colonies. 
Production  of  Brazilian  cotton  has  increased  some  300  per- 
cent in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  Brazil  used  to  produce  about 
600,000  bales  of  cotton.  Last  year  I  think  she  produced 
1.800.000  bales.  Every  major  country  in  the  world  is  trying 
to  raise  cotton. 

I  was  talking  to  a  prominent  Argentinean  the  other  day 
and  he  told  me  that  in  the  north  of  the  Argentine,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  portion  nearest  to  the  Equator,  and  the 
warmest  part  of  the  Argentine,  they  are  producing  cotton, 
and  thiit  they  are  going  to  extend  its  production  very  largely. 

My  friends,  the  competition  for  the  sale  of  raw  cotton  is 
quite  limited,  but  we  have  a  world  market  for  the  fabricated 
cotton.  Instead  of  sitting  here  with  10.000.000  bales  on  our 
hands  and  doing  nothing  with  it  except  praying  to  God  and 
begging  these  other  countries  to  take  it  at  some  price,  we 
should  fabricate  it.  employ  plenty  of  American  labor,  and 
go  out  into  the  open  markets  of  the  world  and  get  our  share 
of  the  business. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  .^vDAMS.  If  I  understand  the  Senator's  proposal.  It  Is 
that  a  ixjrtion  of  the  stock — that  is.  the  6.000.000  bales  which 
he  used  as  an  illustration  of  surplus,  and  which  is  in  a  sense 
warehoiised  with  some  Government  organization — shall  be 
turned  over  to  fabricating  agencies  at  a  price  which  would 
enable  them  to  compete  with  the  world  fabricators.  If  that 
is  true,  does  it  not  mean  that  this  cotton  will  be  sold  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  production  so  far  as  the  farmers  are  con- 
cerned; and  if  so,  do  the  farmers  stand  the  loss  or  does  the 
Government  stand  the  loss,  or  where  does  the  loss  fall? 

Mr.  McADOO.  There  may  not  be  any  loss.  There  will  be 
less  loss  in  all  probability  than  there  wiU  be  on  the  farmer's 
raw  cotton  if  he  does  not  put  it  in  the  control  of  some  intelli- 
gently organized  corporation  which  will  utilize  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  in  order  to  give  him  the  largest  available 
return  from  that  siu-plus.  The  farmer  will  make  less  loss 
than  now  when  he  must  accept  the  world  price,  which  Is 
less  than  cost,  for  all  of  his  cotton  instead  of  getting  a  profit 
on  the  amount  consumed  at  home  and  getting  what  he  can 
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for  his  surplus.    But  the  farmers  are  not  going  to  raise  these 
great  surpluses  when  this  proposed  law  goes  into  effect. 

There  is  another  thing  abou;  this  plan  that  is  very  valu- 
able :  it  automatically  will  operate  to  discourage  the  excessive 
production  of  any  of  these  maj  or  crops  in  the  United  States. 
But  I  shall  elaborate  that  later. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  tisked  quite  naturally,  "Why 
should  the  farmer  turn  in  his  cotton  to  this  Surplus  Corpora- 
tion." to  be  used  in  the  marner  I  have  described?  Tlie 
farmer  can  do  it  because  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  do  it.  He 
has  his  home  market  secured  ti  him  absolutely,  and  assured 
to  him  at  a  profit  If  he  does  this  thing,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  American  people  havi;  in  eflect  bought  his  surplus 
cotton  for  the  ccwnmon  interest,  not  only  In  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  but  in  the  interest  of  the  i)eople  of  the  United 
States. 

Why  do  I  say  the  people  liave  bought  it?  They  have 
bought  it  because  they  have  p€ild  a  price  to  the  farmer  which 
gives  him  a  profit  on  the  home  consumption,  and  which 
may,  in  effect,  give  him  some  profit  on  his  entire  crop,  so 
that  what  he  has  deposited  with  the  Surplus  Control  Cor- 
poration may  be  velvet.  But  whether  it  is  or  not,  he  will  get 
more  for  his  cotton  under  this  procedin*e  than  he  can  pos- 
sibly get  for  it  otherwise,  beciuse  the  Itaiger  this  big  siu-- 
plus  is  overhanging  the  marke ;  the  smaller  and  smaller  you 
are  going  to  find  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home 
market. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  want  to  follow  up  the  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  ColoradD.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  California  has  nDt  explained  fully  what  would 
happen.  In  the  case  the  Seaitor  has  given  us,  50  percent 
of  the  farmer's  cotton  cannot  compete  in  the  home  market. 
That  50  percent  is  sold  at  a  very  much  reduced  price.  But 
it  costs  the  farmer  just  as  muA  to  produce  that  50  percent 
as  it  does  the  other  50  peramt,  and  that  production  has 
been  made  at  a  loss.  Does  rot  that  follow,  so  far  as  the 
farmer  is  concerned? 

Mr.  McADOO.    No. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  He  gets  soriething,  that  is  true;  but  he 
does  not  get  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  McADOO.  If  he  sells  his  cotton,  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  In  the  home  market,  50  percent  of 
it,  at  20  cents  a  poimd — let  us  assiune  he  sells  it  at  20  cents 
a  pound — the  other  50  percent  of  it  which  he  deposits  with 
the  Surplus  Control  Corporation  may  represent  very  little 
cost  to  him.  It  certainly  will  not  represent  anything  like  the 
loss  to  him  that  he  now  suffers,  because  in  the  home  market 
today  he  has  to  sell  all  of  It  at  the  world  price — about  lYz 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  imderstand  that;  but  the  truth  is  that 
the  50  percent  which  cannot  enter  the  American  market 
has  been  produced  by  the  farmer  at  a  definite  loss.  He 
would  be  better  off  If  he  had  produced  only  half  of  the 
cotton  that  he  produced,  but  all  of  which  he  could  sell  on 
the  American  market. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Certainly  he  would  be,  and  that  Is  the 
object  of  this  substitute — to  njstrict  the  production  of  these 
surpluses.  Under  the  committee  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture establishes  a  natloniil  allotment,  which  must  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  before  any  fanner  can  stick 
a  hoe  In  the  ground.  Even  then  the  farmer  must  wait  until 
a  State  quota  has  been  detennined  and  a  coimty  quota  has 
been  determined.  After  that  a  "coroner's  inquest"  must  be 
held  on  his  farm  to  determine  how  much  acreage  he  can 
plant,  the  whole  object  being  to  restrict  acreage  to  such  a 
point  that  the  production  will  not  be  excessive,  as  it  is  now. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  the  question 
which  he  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  asked  is  a  proper 
question,  and  I  am  prepared  to  answer  it.  Most  farmers 
are  Intelligent,  as  I  have  learned  by  long  experience  with 
them.  Tliey  are  Intelligent— Wghly  intelligent.  When  he 
finds  that  he  can  seD  a  certain  amount  of  cotton,  if  he  pro- 
duces it,  in  the  home  market  at  a  profit,  and  that  if  he 


raises  twice  as  much  the  other  50  percent  must  be  turned 
over  to  a  corporation  which  will  administer  it  upon  the  best 
terms  possible,  and  that  he  may  receive  nothing  for  it  In 
the  final  analysis — because  that  is  possible,  and  he  must 
understand  that — do  Senators  suppose  he  is  going  to  sweat 
and  toil  over  the  other  100  acres,  which  would  be  required 
to  raise  an  extra  50  bales  of  cotton,  and  borrow  money  from 
a  bank,  if  a  bank  would  lend  it  to  him — and  no  bank  would 
lend  It  to  him  under  those  circumstances  when  they  knew 
he  might  not  be  able  to  sell  It  at  a  profit  and  the  bank 
might  not  get  the  money  back — do  Senators  believe  he  Is 
going  to  do  all  that  work  and  go  through  all  that  trouble 
merely  for  the  sake  of  having  to  deposit  the  surplus  in  the 
Corporation,  which  will  administer  it  for  the  general  benefit? 
I  do  not  think  he  woiild. 

I  t.hinV  that  every  cotton  farmer  in  the  United  States,  after 
he  has  had  some  experience  under  this  bill,  will  automati- 
cally begin  to  plant  his  cotton  in  such  a  way  as  to  approxi- 
mate home  consimiption.  Is  not  that  natural?  And  every 
bank  in  the  United  States  will  give  that  farmer  credit  be- 
cause It  will  know  that  the  '.armer  has  sufiQcient  protection 
in  the  home  market  to  enable  him  to  sell  his  cotton  at  a 
profit,  instead  of  running  the  risk,  as  he  does  now  and  has 
always,  of  selling  it  at  a  loss. 

There  is  not  a  cotton  farmer  in  the  United  States  today 
who  is  not  "busted"  at  the  present  market  price.  He  can- 
not get  cost  of  production,  and  the  suffering  throughout  the 
South  is,  I  understand,  in  many  cases,  extreme. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
all  of  the  Senator's  statement.  Does  the  Senator's  substi- 
tute provide  for  the  American  price  for  American  consump- 
tion, and  then  to  sell  the  surplus  abroad  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  McADOO.  At  any  price.  But  the  farmer  is  abso- 
lutely protected  under  this  substitute  in  the  home  market  at 
cost  of  production  plus  profit.  That  is  what  the  Democratic 
Party  promised  in  1932. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  It  is  true  in  farming,  as  It  is  In  In- 
dustry, is  it  not,  that  the  cost  per  imlt,  whether  It  is  a 
bushel  of  wheat  or  a  bushel  of  com  or  a  bale  of  cotton.  Is 
reduced  as  production  is  increased. 

Mr.  McADOO.    That  does  not  always  apply. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Taxes  and  cost  of  fertilizers  remain  the 
same.  The  fixed  charges  are  the  same.  The  taxes  and  fixed 
charges  on  small  production  will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  unit,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  McADOO.  The  smaller  the  imit,  perhaps  the  more  it 
would  be  affected  in  the  way  the  Senator  suggests.  The 
amount  of  production  depends  upon  the  cajpacity  of  the 
plant.  ITiat  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  price.  But  I 
was  going  to  say,  that  If  the  Senator  will  look  at  my  substi- 
tute, at  the  formulas  provided  therein  for  the  determination 
of  cost,  he  will  find  that  the  farmer  is  at  last  under  this 
substitute  put  on  the  basis  of  an  Industrialist  In  the  produc- 
tion of  his  crop  and  In  the  determination  of  the  price. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  If  I  may  ask  the  Senator  a  further 
question,  does  not  the  bill  before  the  Senate — ^I  do  not  mean 
the  Senator's  substitute,  but  the  original  bill — attempt  to 
put  the  farmer  on  an  industrial  basis  without  giving  him 
cost  of  production? 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  think  it  does;  but  the  original  bill  Is  so 
involved,  and  it  finally  gets  down  to  an  allotment  of  acreage 
on  the  individual  farm,  that  there  is  no  telling  exactly  how  it 
is  going  to  operate. 

I  think  the  acreage  basis,  for  instance,  is  a  very  uncertain 
basis  upon  which  to  attempt  to  reduce  crojM,  because  every- 
body knows  that  if  you  highly  fertilize  your  acreage  you  can 
greatly  increase  its  production.  We  certainly  are  not  going 
to  tell  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  send  hLs  inspectors  out 
to  see  how  much  manure  is  put  on  each  acre  of  ground 
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Does  the  Senator  from 


that  one  of  the  funda- 
to  vest  in  the  hands  of 


financial  groups  in  the 
Am  I  correct  in  that 


that  the  farmer  plants;  we  are  not  going  to  regiment  the 
farmer  to  that  extent;  so  he  has  discretion  under  this  bill- 
one  of  the  few  discretions  that  still  ap"e  left  to  the  farmer — 
to  fertilize  his  crop  as  he  pleases  on 
mitted  to  plant.  There  is  no  restrifction,  either,  upon  the 
Intensity  of  the  cultivation  that  hi;  may  devote  to  that 
acreage.  We  know — all  of  us  dirt  fsmiers  know  this  to  be 
a  fact — that  you  may  take  the  sams  acreage,  and.  by  in- 
tensive and  intelligent  cultivation  ind  the  proper  use  of 
fertilizer,  probably  double  the  crop  tjiat  is  raised  on  almost 
any  acreage  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  BONE  and  Mr.  ELLENDER  addj-essed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
California  yield;  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield  first  to  th^  Senator  from  Wash 
ington. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  take  it 
mental  purposes  of  this  substitute  is 
some  central  governmental  agency  the  control  of  these  im- 
manageable  surpluses,  on  the  theory  t  lat  it  is  better  that  one 
intelligent  business  agency  handle  th  it  matter  than  to  leave 
the  surpluses  scattered  out  all  over  tpe  country,  where  they 
may  be  made  the  football  of  various 
country,  as  they  have  been  in  the  pas ; 
assumption? 

Mr.  McADOO.    The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield  to  the  Senaljor  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do  not  wish  to  div:rt  the  Senator's  atten 
tion,  but  there  is  one  question  that  I  should  like  to  ask  him. 
Is  the  Senator  confident  of  the  valiiity  of  the  provision  of 
his  substitute  which  makes  it  a  crme  for  anyone  to  buy 
cotton  below  a  certain  price?  I  am  inquiring  simply  because, 
of  course,  that  is  the  foundation  of  ihe  Senator's  substitute. 
and  I  should  like  to  be  satisfied  that 
of  the  constitutionality  and  validity 
substitute. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  am  frank  to  sajy  to  the  Senator  from. 
Colorado  that  I  think  the  question  Is 
the  weight  of  authority  Is  decidedly 
and  constitutionality  of  the  substitute ;  and  if  I  have  time  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  I  shall  a^  Ivert  to  the  legal  phases 
of  the  substitute  fiirther  on  in  my  argument. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing  about 
plus,  and  the  beneficial  uses  to  which 
for  the  farmer  but  for  the  country  am  i  for  our  manufacturing 
Industries  as  well.  Once  we  fix  this  t  linimum  price  we  strike 
down  the  speculative  exchanges  whicp  have  preyed  upon  the 
farmers  from  time  immemorial,  smd 
complaint  throughout  the  country  tijat  the  speculations  and 
manipulations  of  the  exchanges  hav^  done  infinite  harm  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
force   in   that   complaint.     During 


he  Senator  is  confident 
of  that  portion  of  his 


a  close  one.  but  I  think 
In  favor  of  the  validity 


the  control  of  this  sur- 
it  may  be  put,  not  only 


:  believe  there  is  much 
he  World  War.  when 
I  happened  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Trfeasury.  it  w^as  necessary 
to  fix  a  minimum  price  for  wheat.  I  think  we  also  fixed  a 
price  for  steel;  but.  in  any  event.  Uie  agricultural  products 
which  needed  protection,  especially  ^xheat.  were  given  a  fixed 
minimum  at  that  time.  What  becan  le  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  which  indulges  in  specula  ive  operations  on  farm 
products?  It  folded  up  and  quit  for  about  2  years,  and  the 
farmer  was  not  harmed  a  little  bl  because  the  board  of 
trade  quit  operations.  I  am  not  svmi  that  it  would  not  help 
the  farmer  if  the  board  of  trade  were  closed  up  permanently, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  at  the  momei  t  to  express  an  opinion 
en  that  subject,  because  I  have  not  g  ven  it  enough  study. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
fm-ther  question  on  that  point? 
Mr.  McADOO.  I  yield- 
Mr.  NORRIS.  I  hav«  been  runnirig  over  in  my  mind  the 
reason  the  Senator  may  have  for  puti  ing  in  his  substitute  the 
provision  that  the  product  may  not  be  sold  below  a  certain 
price. 
Mr.  McADOO.   Hut  is  to  protect  the  farmer. 


Mr.  NORRIS.  I  understand  what  it  is  for:  but  would  not 
the  substitute  bill  be  workable  even  if  that  provision  were  left 
out  of  It? 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  doubt  it  very  much,  because  then  there 
would  be  competition  ainonp  the  producers  in  this  country  to 
sell  theii-  cotron,  and  tiiey  all  might  be  trying  to  sell  it  at  the 
same  moment,  as  they  asually  do.  as  my  good  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Smith!  realizes.  There  is  a 
time  when  a  prepcnderant  part  of  the  crup  is  thrown  upon  the 
market  all  at  once,  and  it  gives  the  textile  manufacturer  his 
opportunity  to  buy  it  at  a  chf\ap  price. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  That  may  b*j;  but,  a.s  a  matter  cf  fact,  the 
cotton  which  is  going  to  b*'  ust'd  in  th.c  home  market  is 
limited  approximately  to  the  anioui*  that  tiie  market  will 
consume. 

Mr.  McADOO.     Yes. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  If  we  had  that  condinon  in  the  case  of  any 
commodity,  we  should  not  be  seUmg  it  much  btlcw  the  price 
that  would  give  a  profit  for  its  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
in  a  moment.  I  desire  first  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Nobra.ska. 

One  has  to  imc'erstand,  I  think,  something  aixiut  the  way 
in  which  crops  are  harvested  and  marketed  in  order  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  fixing  mimnia  for  these  crops. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Before  the  Senator  goes  into  the  answer, 
I  desire  to  tell  him  that  I  am  moved  to  ask  these  questions, 
because  I  have  very  serious  doubt  in  my  own  mind  about 
that  provision  of  the  Senator's  amt^ndment,  about  which  he 
himself  has  some  doubt.  My  suggestion  was  intended  to  be 
helpful  to  the  Senator,  so  that  his  proposal  might  be  worked 
out  without  putting  that  doubt  in  it. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  quite  understand  the  Senator's  purpose, 
and  I  appreciate  it,  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  legality  of  that  particular 
provision  of  the  substitute;  and  yet  I  think  some  such  pro- 
vision, if  it  is  legal  or  can  be  made  legal,  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  himself. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     I  admit  that.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  McADOO.  And  it  is  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
stability  of  the  home  market,  because,  as  I  said  before,  in 
the  harvesting  of  crops,  particularly  these  cash  crops,  most 
of  the  crop  matures  within,  we  will  say,  60  days.  Cotton  is 
picked  probably  within  60  days.  Of  course,  the  farmers  are 
picking  subsequently,  but  the  Rzeat  bulk  of  the  cotton  is 
picked  within  60  days.  Everybody  wants  to  sell  at  the  same 
time;  and  if  there  is  no  restraint  of  any  kind  upon  the  price 
at  which  cotton  may  be  bought — and  the  same  tiling  is  true 
of  wheat,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  these  other  com- 
modities— the  market  is  deluged  at  rhe  moment,  and  that  gives 
the  fellow  who  has  to  buy  the  stuff  ihe  cpportunity  of  getting 
it  cheaper  than  he  otherwise  would. 

We  must  resolve  the  legal  doubt  finally,  and  the  only  way 
to  resolve  it  finally  is  to  get  the  question  before  the  Supreme 
Court;  but  I  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  resolved  already 
to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  on  firm  ground  in  doing  what 
I  am  proposing  to  do  in  the  substitute. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator  stated 
a  while  ago  that  the  cotton  farmer  would  be  assured  cost  of 
production  he  meant  only  as  to  that  part  of  the  farmer's  crop 
which  was  to  be  marketed  and  used  in  this  country,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  McADOO.     Yes;  plus  a  profit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  order  to  carry  the  Senator's  plan 
through,  would  it  not  be  necessary  that  we  put  an  embargo 
on  all  cotton  to  be  shipped  here  from  other  countries  and 
all  goods  to  be  manufactured  from  cotton  abroad? 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  our  tariff  is 
practically  a  protection  against  that.  We  might  have  to  In- 
crease the  tariff  to  some  extent;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  willing  to  embargo  anything  that  comes  into 
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this  country  irregularly  or  improperly  in  competition  with 
our  own  people,  who  are  reduced  to  penury  and  poverty 
because  we  have  not  had  the  guts  to  stand  up  and  protect 
them  as  we  can  do  by  adequate  legislation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  be  in  agreement  with  the  Sena- 
tor; but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  substitute  is  enacted,  will 
It  not  lead  to  an  embargo? 

Mr.  McADOO.    H  it  does,  all  right,  so  much  the  better. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  addi- 
tional legi^iatlon? 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  additional  legislation.  I  think  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  tariff  laws  the  Commission  could  deter- 
minf^  what  the  tariff  should  be,  because  the  provision  of  this 
substitute  declares  the  purpose  of  it  in  that  re.spect,  and  the 
President  has  the  power  under  certain  conditions  to  increase 
or  decrease  {he:-e  duties. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  there  is  no  tariff  on  cotton,  except 
on  long-staple  cotton.  Would  it  not  be  necessary,  then, 
either  to  impose  a  tariff  on  the  cotton  that  is  coming  in  or  to 
put  an  embargo  on  it? 

Mr.  McADOO.     On  the  raw  cotton? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  think  the  Senator  is  right  Of  course, 
we  should  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  that  be  true,  then  the  substitute  as 
presently  drawn  does  not  provide  for  that,  and  additiorial 
legislation  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  WHITE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  desire  to  say,  in  answer  to  my  distin- 
gui.«hed  friend  from  Louisiana,  that  that  question  has  been 
considered.  I  have  felt  that  the  provisions  of  the  substitute 
would  inevitably  lead  to  that  result.  I  think,  jjerhaps,  some 
additional  legislation  would  be  necessary  on  the  tariff  side 
of  this  question;  but  we  cannot  originate  a  tariff  bill  here 
in  the  Senate,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  avoided  that  diffi- 
culty in  the  preparation  of  this  amendment.  In  that  re- 
spect, however,  the  substitute  is  largely  declaratory  with  ref- 
erence to  existing  law;  but  it  clearly  indicates  the  purpose 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  these  duties,  and  the  desire  that 
additional  legislation  should  be  had  to  protect  this  opera- 
tion if  such  legislation  is  required. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  sup- 
po.se  that  under  the  Senator's  formula  the  farmer  should  get 
20  cents  a  pound  for  the  cotton  domestically  consumed;  and 
for  all  other  cotton,  let  us  say,  he  should  get  the  world  price, 
the  Senator  says,  no  matter  what  it  is.  Let  us  put  it  at  6 
cents.  Suppose  he  should  sell  half  of  his  crop  at  6  cents, 
and  the  other  half  at  20  cents.  That  would  make  an  average 
price  of  only  13  cents,  would  it  not,  on  all  he  produces? 

Mr,  McADOO.     Yes:  if  it  is  50-50. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now,  let  us  take  this  year's  crop,  with 
18.000.000  bales.     What  would  his  price  be? 

Mr.  McADOO.     The  quota  would  be  one-third. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  would  get  a  little  over  10  cents, 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  McADOO.  Well,  he  is  getting  less  than  1^'2  cents 
now:  but  let  me  say  that  that  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I 
say  this  substitute,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  automatically 
restrain  the  surplus  production  of  cotton,  which  is  playing 
the  devil  with  us  and  with  the  whole  world.  This  arrange- 
ment, if  perfected,  undoubtedly  will  restrain  the  excessive 
production  of  cotton  and  of  these  other  crops,  in  my  opin- 
ion, but  it  will  leave  it  to  the  farmer.  He  will  be  free  to 
deal  with  it  as  he  sees  fit.  The  more  cotton  and  the  more 
wheat  and  the  more  corn  the  farmer  raises,  the  larger  the 
surplus  he  creates,  the  less  will  be  the  quota  for  the  home 
market  upon  which  he  will  certainly  get  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  profit;  and  that  is  one  reason  for  framing  the 
substitute  in  this  way.  In  attempting  to  formulate  this  idea 
I  have  tried  to  do  something  which  will  not  interfere  with 
the  farmer's  liberty  of  action,  and  yet  will  protect  him  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  most  needs  pjrotection. 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine, 


Mr.  'WHITE.  As  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLEJfDER],  he  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  addi- 
tional legislation  might  not  be  neces.sary  in  order  to  protect 
the  domestic  quota,  and  the  products  cf  the  domestic  quota. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  answer  to  that  question  is  to  be 
found  on  page  7  of  the  substitute.  It  provides — and  I  only 
paraphrase  it — that  the  President  and  other  ulScers  are  di- 
rected to  cooperate  in  excrci.sing  ihr-ir  lawful  powers,  through 
the  medium  of  foreign-trade  agreements  and  through  other 
appropriate  measures  for  restriction  of  imports  of  ccmpetmg 
agricultural  commodities,  their  converted  or  processed  prod- 
ucts, and  so  forth,  to  maintam  domestic  prices  at  a  certain 
level.  Is  not  that  a  direction  and  is  not  that  a  means  sug- 
gested for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  quota  against 
foreign  importations? 

The  thing  that  troubles  me  about  it  is — and  this  is  not  a 
trouble;  I  approve  it — that  it  seems  to  be  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  theory  of  the  Congress  and  the  theory-  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  it  has  been  expressed  through  the  present 
reciprocal-trade  treaties,  for  the  whole  purpose  seems  to  be 
to  expand  and  enlarge  our  imports  rather  than  to  restrict 
them. 

For  instance,  I  have  in  mind  definitely  the  forthcominpr 
reciprocal-trade  arrangement  with  Great  Britain.  We  ail 
understand.  I  think,  that  in  that  reciprocal- trade  agreement 
ther?  is  to  be  an  onslaught  upon  all  the  textile  schedules. 
Personally,  I  like  very  much  better  than  that  the  suggestion 
contained  in  this  amendment,  if  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  McADOO.  Will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  permit  me  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  Maine?     Then  I  will  jield. 

Of  course  the  purpose,  as  you  will  all  see,  in  the  amend- 
ment drafted  here  about  tariff  adjustments,  has  been  to 
avoid  getting  into  any  tangle  with  the  House  on  the  question 
of  the  origination  of  a  revenue  or  tariff  bill  in  the  House 
under  section  7,  article  I.  of  the  Constitution;  and  this 
provision  is  one  to  which  the  House,  of  course,  could  not 
object.  If  this  provision  is  properly  carried  out  administra- 
tively, I  think  it  will  be  sufficient.  But  if  it  is  not  carried 
out,  if  this  should  become  a  law  and  should  not  be  carried 
out,  then  there  would  be  every  reason  for  Congress  to  enact 
additional  legislation  to  make  it  effective  with  respect  to 
those  things. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McADOO.  Just  a  moment.  With  respect  to  trade 
agreements,  the  trade  agreements  are  designed,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  promote  and  encourage  exchange  of  commodities 
in  goods  and  services  between  nations.  But  suppose  the 
Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  powers  to  protect  30,000,000 
American  citizens,  should  put  a  provision  in  the  law  that 
would  exempt  them  from  these  trade  agreements?  We  have 
the  power  to  do  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be  all  right  to  do  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agricultural  side  of  this  question, 
which  is  very  important  to  us,  has  heretofore  been  consid- 
ered too  often  from  the  standpoint  of  our  exportable  sur- 
pluses. Our  exportable  surpluses  have  been  the  curse  of 
the  country  practically  ever  since  the  World  War,  or  a  few 
years  after  it. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McADOO.  Just  a  moment.  Therefore,  we  have  to 
shake  off  some  of  these  dogmas  and  look  for  something  new 
and  try  to  do  something  original,  if  we  can.  to  protect  the 
30,000.000  farmers.  I  want  something  for  the  farmers  that 
has  teeth  in  it.    Instead  of  giving  them  a  plate  of 

Mr.  SMITH.     Just  a  plate! 

Mr.  McADOO.  No;  more  than  that.  Instead  of  giving 
them  a  plate  of  nourishing  spaghetti  we  are  giving  them, 
under  the  committee  bill,  a  plate  of  imitation  spaghetti 
made  up  of  red  tape.  I  want  to  get  away  from  that.  I 
want  the  farmer  to  have  something  substantial  so  he  may 
be  sure  of  getting  the  desired  benefits  and  that  there  may 
be  no  question  about  it. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  White  1  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  provisions  of  section  8  giving  to 
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the  President  and  to  the  Tariff 
With  reference  to  any  commodity  on 
raw  cotton,  of  course,  the  Tariff  Comm 
couid  now  act. 

Mr.  McADOO.    They  cannot  do 
without  further  legislation. 

Mr.  POPE.    No.    On  page  8  of  the 

this  provision: 

In  the  case  of  a  commodity  on  the  tn^ 
of  1930— 
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suggestion 
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Seniitor 


Does  the  Senator  have  any  doubt 
tionallty  of  an  attempt  to  give  the 
an  embargo  without  any  standard  set 

Mr.  McADOO.    He  is  not  going  to 
He  is  going  to  impose  a  quota  under 
all  those  countries  are  imposing  upon 

Mr.  POPE.    Would  not  the  same 
Impose  a  quota  or  a  complete  embarg^? 
have  any  doubt  about  the 
vision  under  the  dedsicms  of  the 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  do  not  have  any 
stitutlonality  of  that  provision  on  that 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  President,  will 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield- 
Mr.  WHITE.    Referring  to  the 
from  Idaho,  of  course.  If  I  had  my  way 
President  these  powers  at  all  to  deal 
the  United  States:  but  if  I  were  going 
I  would  give  him  the  power  to  limi 
than  to  enlarge  them. 

Mr.  SHEPSTEAD.    B4r.  President — 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Does  the  Senator 
visions  of  his  substitute,  that  it  woulc 
ceeding  legislation  to  give  the  farmer 
Insofar  as  parity  is  concerned? 

Mr.  McADOO.    We  are  trying  to  dc 
bill,  but  how  are  we  going  to  do  it  in 
to  provide  that  in  the  home  market 
get  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    He  has  never 
before. 

Mr.  McADOO.    We  have  not  had 
to  protect  him.    That  is  the  reason 
tkm  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  l£E.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
that  point? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
Calif anla  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.    The  substitute  the  Senator 
tempbites  guaranteeing  the  home 
farmer,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  would  not  use 
I  would  say  it  reserves  it  for  him 

Mr.  LEE.  At  any  rate.  It  would 
the  home  market  and  give  him  some 
cause  of  his  inability  to  organize  In 
does.  The  Senator  uses  the  ezjRvasion 
Omtrary  to  what  some  believe,  in  this 
tor's  substitute  provides.  Is  taken  Into 
at  the  farmer.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  McADOO.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  LBS.    Also  the  services  of  his 
and.  as  said  today,  it  would  be  even 
would  it  not?    It  would  at  least  tend 
fanners'  Income  up  In  line  somewhat 
nmfannlnff  group,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  McADOO.    That  is  exactly  the 
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Mr.  LEE.  Therefore  it  would  put  him  in  a  b'  tter  position 
from  the  standpoint  of  being  a  consumer,  and  would  give 
him  more  with  which  to  buy  and  thus  stimulate  the  stagnate 
business  that  is  now  falling  low  because  his  prices  are  fall- 
ing low. 

The  Senator's  substitute  takes  into  consideration  the  for- 
eign trade  or  the  export  trade,  and  the  home  market.  It 
is  my  humble  opinion  that  any  bill  that  is  fimdamentally 
sound,  dealing  with  the  farm  problem,  is  going  to  have  to 
consider  these  and  separate  the  two  in  some  form  or  other. 
It  is  rather  like  a  doctor  trying  to  give  medicine  to  a  man 
who  has  two  ailments,  and  the  medicine  he  gives  would  help 
one  but  Injure  the  other.  We  have  to  separate  in  our  minds 
the  two  pomts. 

Let  me  intrude  further  upon  the  Senator's  time  to  remind 
him  that  a  cost-of-production  amendment  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  NorrisI  in  1932.  I  am 
going  to  read  from  the  Record  of  that  time  and  the  roll  call 
on  that  occasion  and  point  out  that  31  Senators  now  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  voted  for  the  cost-of-production  amend- 
ment at  that  time. 

Those  Senators  were  as  follows:  Bone,  Borah,  Bulow,  Cap- 
per. Caraway,  Clark,  Duffy,  Frazier,  Harrison,  Johnson  of 
California,  La  Pollette.  McAdoo,  McCarran,  McGill,  McNary, 
Neely,  Norris,  Nye,  Overton,  Pittman,  Pope,  Reynolds,  Rus- 
sell, Shipstead,  Smith.  Steiwer.  TTiomas  of  Oklahoma,  Town- 
send,  Vandenberg,  Van  Nuys,  and  Wheeler.  All  of  those 
Senators  voted  for  the  cost-of-production  program  in  1933. 

Is  not  this  substitute  somewhat  similar  to  the  bill  offered 
by  Mr.  John  Simpson,  former  head  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union? 

Mr.  McADOO.  The  Senator  is  not  speaking  of  Jerry 
Simpson,  is  he?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LEE.  No;  John  Simpson.  Have  not  the  farmers'  or- 
ganizations time  and  time  again  endorsed  the  principles  of 
the  substitute  of  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  farmers'  organizations.  They  have  always 
wanted  protection  in  the  home  market,  which  they  have 
never  had.  I  am.  of  couri^e,  familiar  with  the  distinguised 
services  rendered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
NoRRisJ  all  these  years  and  the  fight  tiiat  he  has  made  for 
agriculture.  He  almost  made  me  one  of  his  100-percent 
apostles  on  a  good  many  of  the  things  he  proposed. 

Mr.  LEE.  May  I  add  that  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Senator's 
substitute? 

Mr.  McADOO.     I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ADAMS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McADOO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  I  understand,  there  is  a  certain  amount — 
not  a  large  amount — of  cotton  now  in  the  hands  of  dealers. 
Would  the  Senator  be  good  enough  to  explain  how  he  would 
meet  that  problem?  He  is  providing  a  penalty  for  the-  pur- 
chase by  a  dealer  from  a  producer  at  less  than  the  fixed  price. 
What  are  the  provisions  in  the  substitute  which  would  pre- 
vent the  dealer  who  now  owru  cotton  from  going  into  the 
market  and  selling  below  the  fixed  pnce? 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  think  that  would  be  governed  by  the  ad- 
ministrative features  of  the  bill.  The  dealers  will  have  to 
take  the  same  medicine  the  farmers  take. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Does  the  substitute  provide  it? 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  am  not  so  clear  as  to  whether  the  specifics 
of  the  substitute  cover  the  situation  mentioned,  but  I  imagine, 
under  the  general  powers  of  regulation  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  it  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Unless  it  is  covered,  of  course,  it  would 
break  down  the  price  plan. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  think  it  is  a  very  wise  suggestion  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  made.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  an  amendment  which  would 
strengthen  the  substitute  in  that  respect. 

When  we  are  applying  a  general  formula  like  this,  It  is 
utt«-Iy  impossible  to  take  int«  consideration  every  individual 
case  or  every  classification  that  may  be  made.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  draw  the  substitute  so  th"  fimdamental  principles 
would  determine  the  subsequent  administrative  acts  to  such 
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an  extent  that  the  powers  of  regulation  I  have  described 
would  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  industry  as  they  might 
develop. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MrADOO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  merely  wanted  to  suggest, 
in  answer  to  my  colleague's  question  and  his  conclusion  that 
we  would  break  down  the  market,  that  it  would  not  break 
douTi  the  market  any  more  for  the  dealer  than  for  the 
farmer.  He  could  get  a  higher  price  for  the  domestic  con- 
sumption and  perhaps  it  would  balance  off  to  his  advantage. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Exactly.  I  said  the  dealer  would  have  to 
take  the  same  medicine  the  farmer  would  have  to  take. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    It  might  be  good  for  him. 

Mr.  BONE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONE.  A  moment  ago  when  I  suggested  some  in- 
telhgent  direction  might  be  given  to  the  handling  of  the 
surpluses  through  governmental  agencies,  one  of  my  friends 
in  the  Senate  suggested  in  a  somewhat  cynical  vein  that 
he  is  not  sure  the  governmental  agencies  are  always  intelli- 
gent. But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  try  to 
be  realistic  in  our  approach  to  this  problem  certainly  would 
have  to  conclude  that  if  we  set  up  a  corporation  such  as  is 
contemplated  in  the  bUl,  and  place  in  the  hands  of  that 
corporate  entity  these  surpluses  so  that  it  could  handle 
them — and  I  believe  it  could  handle  them  intelligently — then 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  could  better  exercise  its 
best  judgment  in  the  handling  of  the  heretofore  unmanag- 
able  surpluses  that  may  have  been  handled  in  the  past  by 
any  mechanism  we  have  set  up  or  that  private  agencies  have 
set  up.  I  take  it  that  is  another  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  substitute? 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It  is  an  essential 
fundamentaJ  of  the  substitute.  Control  of  surpluses  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  success  of  any  effort  to  give  the 
American  farmer  the  home  market  so  he  can  get  cost  of 
production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  upon  the  amount  that  is 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  do  not  presume  to  have  the  understanding 
of  the  cotton  problem  that  Senators  from  the  cotton  States 
have,  because  they  live  with  it  and  are  compelled  to  face  that 
Banquo's  ghost  all  the  time.  I  know  that  Japan  is  one  of 
the  great  buyers  of  cotton,  and  of  course  the  South  wants 
to  sell  cotton  to  Japan.  Japan  wants  to  flood  the  markets  of 
the  world  with  cotton  textiles.  We  cannot  blame  a  country 
buying  from  us  for  wanting  to  sell  textiles  back  to  us  or  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Since  Brazil  is  growing  cotton  and 
India  is  growing  cotton,  and  other  countries  are  growing 
cotton,  we  are  facing  the  thing  that  Spangler  pointed  out, 
that  when  the  highly  industrialized  countries  sent  their 
technologists  into  countries  more  backward  industrially,  we 
have  taught  them  how  to  produce  by  modem  technical 
means.  We  face  this  situation  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  answer  to  it  except  along  the  lines  of  the  substitute 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington.  I 
wish  to  say  in  that  connection  that  Japan  is  doing  a  highly 
intelligent  thing  today,  a  more  intelligent  thing  than  we 
could  possibly  do  if  we  were  to  enact  this  measure,  because 
she  has  to  go  out  into  the  world,  has  to  come  here,  and  buy 
a  lot  of  cotton,  ship  it  across  the  Pacific,  fabricate  it,  and 
send  it  back  to  us,  when  we  could,  under  the  control  I  have 
provided  in  the  substitute,  fabricate  our  own  cotton,  employ 
our  own  labor,  and  go  out  and  take  a  large  part  of  the  open 
markets  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  career  men  and  some  of  the  technical  men  in 
the  Department  say,  "That  is  dumping."  Why  is  it  dumping 
for  the  United  States  to  use  all  of  her  resources,  to  put  all 
of  her  power  back  of  her  nationals,  and  go  out  and  sell  goods 
in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  in  competition  with  any- 
body else?  It  is  open  and  fair  competition.  The  trouble 
with  us  is  that  we  have  always  been  so  sensitive  in  this 
country  about  taking  care  of  our  own  people  that  we  have 
leaned   on   the   side  of  the  foreigners  too  much. 


I  have  not  anything  against  the  peoples  of  other  nations; 
I  want  to  live  in  p>eace  and  amity  and  concord,  and  have  .is 
much  intercourse  with  them  socially  and  economically  as 
passible,  but  our  first  duty  is  to  American  citizens,  and  I 
think  it  is  our  duty  to  do  everything  we  can  do  legitimately 
for  their  protection  and  support,  even  to  the  extent  of 
affording  them  adequate  transportation  by  sea.  We  are 
subsidizing  cur  vetssels,  just  as  the  British  have  done.  It 
has  taken  us  nearly  a  hundred  years  to  learn  that  Great 
Britain  is  intelligent  and  right  about  that.  She  has  sub- 
sidized her  vessels  and  has  had  command  of  the  sea  in  com- 
merce and  in  war  whenever  it  has  been  necessary  for  her 
to  assume  command,  and  that  is  the  reajson  why  she  has 
always  had  a  commanding  position  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
ought  to  build  ships  and  subsidize  them.  I  note  that  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  just  advertised  for  the  construc- 
tion of  12  ships.  We  are  going  to  subsidize  them,  and  pos- 
sibly make  a  loss  in  their  operation  to  be  made  up  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  but  that  should  not 
deter  us  if  it  will  enable  American  citizens  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  transporting  their  goods  on  those  ships. 

We  put  unnecessary  impediments  in  the  way  of  our 
nationals.  We  should  all  these  years  have  had  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  included  within  our  definition  of  coastwise 
trade.  But  we  have  not.  We  have  allowed  all  natioris  to 
compete  with  our  own  ships  and  our  own  products,  which 
ought  to  have  been  transported  in  our  own  bottoms.  Under 
modem  economic  conditions  it  is  not  the  people  of  the 
nations  who  are  competing  with  the  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions; the  nations  are  competing  with  each  other  in  order 
to  keep  their  surplus  populations  engaged,  and  in  order  to 
secure  a  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity  for  their  people. 
They  use  every  means  possible,  by  quotas,  depreciated  cur- 
rency, tariffs,  subsidies  to  steamship  lines,  and  anj'thing 
else  that  will  enable  their  nationals  to  have  an  advantage 
over  our  nationals.  I  am  in  favor  of  affording  our  nationals 
every  opportunity  to  get  their  fair  share  of  the  markets  of 
the  world.  We  must  do  that  if  we  are  to  continue  to  rely 
upon  foreign  markets  to  take  a  large  part  of  our  products. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McADOO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  As  I  understand  the  Senator's  substitute, 
the  cost  of  production  plus  a  certain  profit  will  be  guaranteed 
to  the  producer  for  that  proportion  of  his  crop  which  is 
domestically  consumed.  The  cost  of  production  will  not 
apply,  we  will  say,  to  a  20-bale  yield  of  a  cotton  farm  if  that 
is  the  total  yield  but  only  to  that  part  of  the  yield,  we  will 
say  10  bales,  which  is  to  be  consumed  in  the  home  market. 

Mr.  McADOO.    Exactly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  other  10  bales  would  go  to  the  Corpo- 
ration for  disposition  in  the  way  the  Corporation  should 
select.  If  that  other  10  bales  were  sold  at  a  price  below 
cost  of  production,  would  there  be  a  possibility  of  loss  to  the 
producer  on  that  proportion  of  his  crop? 

Mr.  McADOO.  Certainly.  He  may  lose  it  alL  He  may 
get  nothing  for  it,  and  he  must  reabze  that  he  may  suffer  a 
loss,  if  he  raises  these  surpluses  which  cause  so  much  trouble. 
By  reducing  his  crop  approximately  to  the  demands  of  the 
domestic  consumption,  he  can  get  a  profit,  a  larger  profit. 
If  he  takes  the  risk,  that  is  all  right;  it  is  for  him  to  decide, 
but  he  has  no  right  to  expect  protection,  in  the  face  of  the 
warning  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  a  certain  number  of  bales  of  cotton  or  a 
certain  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  consumed  in  the 
domestic  market,  and  that  he  has  to  give  the  surplus  to  such 
a  corporation  as  is  outlined  in  the  substitute,  to  be  sold  for 
whatever  he  can  get  for  it.  If  he  desires  deliberately  to  run 
the  risk,  that  is  for  him  to  decide.  But  give  him  freedom  of 
action  and  he  will  be  intelligent  enough  to  see,  after  a  Little, 
that  it  is  better  for  him  to  plant  approximately  within  the 
domestic  requirements  in  this  country,  and  to  plant  the  rest 
of  his  acres  to  something  else  from  which  he  may  be  able  to 
derive  a  very  much  larger  return. 


I 


iMnf&rmliur  group,  wouki  It  not? 
Mr.  McADOO.    That  is  exactly  the 


jurpose. 


V— ^v.  vji  i-.v-ij  \. jaoo^iLcvLiuu  iiiau  i.iity  u».  iiiauc.  1  nave  ai- 
tcmpted  to  draw  the  substitute  so  th"  fundamental  principles 
would  determine  the  subsequent  admimsirative  acts  to  such 


country  about  taking  care  of  our  own  people  that  we  have 
leaned   on   the   side   of  the  foreigners  too  much. 


of  his  acres  to  something  else  from  which  he  may  be  able  to 
derive  a  very  much  larger  return. 


I 


I 
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Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Dii.  Baxkhxaj>]  or  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ovkston)  or  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  PxpfdI.  I  have  gathered  in  discussions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  over  the  years 
in  many  Instances  the  entire  cotton  ^rop  has  been  just  so 
much  distress  merchandise  on  che  market.  Is  not  that  an 
accurate  statement? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    There  has  been  lit  least  one  time  when 
we  had  2  years'  supply  at  one  time,  anl  that  is  the  situation 
now.    We  have  enough  cotton  now  to 
tion  of  American  cotton  in  the  world 
not  raise  a  stalk  of  cottm  next  year. 
tioD  the  Senator  seeks? 

Mr.  BONK    That  is  literally  so  m^ch  distress  merchan- 
dise on  the  market  now. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    We  have  a  yearJB  supidy. 

Mr.  BONE.    Tbski  will  lust  break  tie  back  of  the  whole 
cotton  industry  of  the  country.    I  t|iink  that  is  why  the 
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supply  the  coxisump- 
for  2  years  if  we  do 
Is  that  the  Informa- 


position  the  Senator  from  California 


;akes  hectxcaes  a  good 


deal  more  pertinent.    I  think  that  ufiless  there  is  a  more 
Intelligent  handling  by  some  central 
mendous  nnmanftypAhiP  suTphiscs  we 
into  the  trouble  to  which  the  Senator 


agency  of  these  tre- 
wlll  continue  heading 
from  Alabama  refers. 
Mr.  McADOO.    Mi.  President.  I  think  the  Senator  frcsn 


or  6  years  ago,  a  cost- 
such  legislation  then, 
that  as  a  rule  I  object 


Washington  for  his  contributicxi  to  thd  discussion,  and  I  wlU 
say  to  him  that  the  control  of  these  si  irpluses  has  long  been 
recognized  as  being  absohxtely  tndlspt  msable  to  any  proper 
marketing  of  the  products  of  the  American  farm  when  the 
the  farmer  raises  an  exportable  surplts. 

The  Senator  frtsn  Nebraska  had  tl^e  great  vision  to  see 
that  when  he  introduced  a  bill  some  5 
of-production  bin.  I  was  in  favor  of 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  it  now.  I  confess 
strenuously  to  the  Qovemment  fixing  t  tie  prices  of  commodi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  but  we  have  s  tuatlons  in  this  coun- 
try which  cannot  be  solved  by  any  ojiier  means  except  by 
governmental  intervention. 

NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  wiU  ^e  Senator  submit  to 
another  tatermptlon? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  wish  the  Senator  ^ould  explain  how  the 
amount  each  fanner  can  produce  is  to  be  determined.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  states  t>at  50  percent  of  the 


market,  how  is  he  to 
fanners? 
do  it  under  the  sub- 


productton  most  be  kept  aO  the  hom« 
dtrlde  that  op  among  the  tndlyidual 

Mr.  McADOO.    He  Is  not  going  to 
■titnteat  an. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Then  wfn  we  not  gei  into  this  dlfllculty,  If 
the  law  goes  Into  effect,  that  some  snail  fanner  can  pro- 
duce only  a  certain  amount,  probably  a  very  small  amount. 
and  some  other  farmer  or  group  of  fsrmers  will  branch  out 
and  prodoce  a  very  large  amount  of  cotton,  and  if  we  di- 
vide op  then  and  say  that  50  percent  ( i  the  production  shall 
be  aokl  hen  and  50  percent  abroad.  iriU  it  not  bear  harder 
on  the  man  who  produces  ooly  the  sxiall  amount  than  on 
a  larger  producer  where  an  expansion  has  taken  place? 

Mr.  McADOO.  That  mli^  be  tni».  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  to  consider  that  even  the  man  with  the  six  bales 
which  he  has  to  seU  at  a  loss  is  won  i  off  than  if  he  could 
seU  half  of  It  at  a  proflt  and  torn  thi  rest  over  to  the  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  That  U  true,  but  I  fear  that  this  might 
occur;  it  seems  to  me  it  would  occur,  though  it  might  not 
I  should  Uke  to  have  the  Senator  thin  k  of  it  and  explain  it. 
numer  A.  we  will  say,  is  producing  o  item  and  he  produces 
approoElmately  10  bales  a  year.  A  I4rge  number 
farmers  have  been  producing  10 


in  order  to  get  a  larger  propor  Ion  of  the  crop  they 


of  producing  10  bales 
have  the  Qovemment 


sen  in  the  American  market.  Instead 
they  produce  20.  The  Senator  would 
cut  the  one  class  of  farmers  50  percent  and  the  other  class 
ot  fanners  50  percent,  and  be  can  se^  that  it  would  do  an 
ihjQstioe  In  that 
Mr.  McADOO.  I  may  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
that.  Qi  course,  we  cannot]  prevent  injustices  9£ 


of 


of  other 
cotton,  but  this 


that  character  from  being  done,  perhaps,  but  I  believe  that 
the  farm  cooperatives  in  every  community  will  very  soon 
get  onto  the  "hogs"  and  restrain  them  from  doing  exactly 
the  thing  the  Senator  anticipates  might  be  done,  and  for 
this  reason.  The  normal  crop  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
is  12,000,000  bales  a  year.  This  year  we  have  raised  eighteen 
and  a  half  million  bales.  If  the  normal  crop  of  12,000.000 
bales  had  been  raised  and  my  substitute  had  been  in  effect, 
50  percent  would  ha\'e  been  for  home  consiimp>tlon;  In  other 
words,  the  percentage  for  home  consimiption  win  be  higher 
as  the  total  production  of  the  crop  diminishes,  and  It  will 
be  lower  as  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  production  of 
the  crop. 

This  is  the  way  It  would  work  this  year.  There  are  18.- 
000,000  bales,  and  we  consume  6,000,000.  Every  farmer  will 
be  able  to  get  a  domestic  price  for  33*^  percent  of  his  pro- 
duction, and  if  the  farmers  had  all  beoi  mtelligent  enough 
to  plant  more  in  line  with  the  probable  demand  in  this  coun- 
try they  would  have  gotten  a  higher  percentage,  which 
they  would  have  been  able  to  sell  in  the  home  market  at  a 
proflt.  Tliat  in  itself  will,  in  my  opinion,  as  soon  as  the 
law  becomes  really  understood,  exert  a  powerful  influence 
in  preventing  the  raising  of  these  excessive  surpluses.  It 
will  do  it  automatically.  There  are  farm  cooperatives  in  the 
different  communities.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  they 
would  begin  to  excoriate  some  neighbor  If  he  should  begin 
to  plant  more  than  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  probable  re- 
quirements of  the  home  market? 

Mr.  ADAMS.     Mr.  President 

Ilie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Miller  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  yield- 
Mr.  ADAMS.  The  discussion  has  all  been  about  cotton, 
as  the  Senator  has  suggested,  merely  as  an  illustration  of 
the  situation  as  to  all  the  crops.  I  notice  that  in  the  substi- 
tute the  Senator,  In  addition  to  the  agriciUtural  products 
covered  m  the  bill  which  has  been  under  disciisslon.  includes 
hogs.  I  find  here  a  provision  that  the  surplus  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Farmers'  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  has  added  a  rather  difficult  prob- 
lem when  he  talks  of  delivering  hogs  to  the  Surplus  Com- 
modity (>>rporation  or  keeping  them  under  seal. 

Mr.  McADOO.  In  doing  that  I  have  taken  the  hog  as  the 
transmuted  form  of  com  for  the  purposes  of  the  substitute. 
I  think  that  is  a  special  problem  which  has  to  be  dealt  with 
In  that  way.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  some  of  my 
friends  fnxn  the  hog-producing  and  the  hog-raising  sec- 
tions, like  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska,  dis- 
cuss that  subject  more  at  length.  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  in  this  particular  instance  with  the  converted  form 
of  the  com.  It  would  be  easier  to  deal  with  com  liquor 
than  with  the  hog;  it  would  not  require  so  much  space  or 
any  cold  st<irage.  But  I  do  not  regard  that  as  Insuperable, 
so  far  as  the  working  of  the  measure  is  concerned. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  Is  true;  but 
we  are  confronted,  when  we  have  this  measure  before  us, 
with  some  serious  problems.  To  me  the  idea  the  Senator 
suggests  has  always  been  very  attractive,  but  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  again  called  attention  to  what  I  think 
is  a  great  weakness,  if  we  must  vote  on  It  now,  vote  it  up 
or  down,  without  having  it  properly  analyzed  and  studied. 
I  think  it  could  very  easily  be  remedied,  but  It  cannot  be 
remedied  if  we  adopted  the  Senator's  substitute  as  it  Is 
drawn.  Tlie  question  ought  to  have  been  taken  up  by  a 
canmittaj.  The  price-flxing  feature  I  think  can  be  reme- 
died, but  we  cannot  do  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  very  friendly,  and  I  always  have  felt 
VOT  friendly,  to  the  fundamental  idea  involved  in  the  Sena- 
tor's substitute.  We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee has  been  considering  for  months  and  months  and 
the  Senate  has  been  considering  for  weeks.  However,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  Senator's  idea,  we  are  called  upon  to 
vote  for  a,  substitute  which  I  think  needs  some  analysis  and 
some  suggestions  which  would  bring  about  improvement  of 
it    We  cannot  now  do  that,  however.    We  are  called  upon 
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to  lay  aside  all  the  work  heretofore  accomplished,  and  when 
we  are  nearly  ready  to  cross  the  stream  we  are  asked  to 
change  horses. 

Mr.  McADOO.  We  are  practically  ready  to  cross  the 
stream,  but  if  we  are  ultimately  going  to  fall  into  it  and 
drown,  is  it  not  better  to  stop  now  and  perfect  the  bridge  and 
take  care  of  the  American  farmer? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  It  may  be  that  we  are  going  to  fall  Into  the 
stream  and  drown,  but  if  we  are  going  to  take  a  bUl  and, 
without  properly  analyzing  it,  jump  onto  that  "horse,"  we 
are  pretty  sure  to  drown,  it  seems  to  me,  at  this  stage  of  the 
journey. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Let  me  say  in  answer  to  the  Senator  that 
we  have  a  bill  on  the  floor  now  which  has  been  amended,  and 
re-created,  and  changed  around,  and  converted  In  the  last  3 
or  4  weeks,  and  no  Senator  ori  the  floor  today  knows  what  the 
bill  means,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  my  substitute  presents  a  simple  idea.  I  think 
It  could  be  improved  somewhat.  Unhappily  I  submitted  It 
toward  the  close  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  imd  it  was  not  taken  up  or 
considered, 

Mr.  NORRIS.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  interrupt 
him  there,  I  will  say  that  the  Senator  made,  at  least  on  me,  a 
great  impression  when  he  presented  his  substitute,  but  that 
was  when  we  were  about  ready  to  report  the  other  bill.  The 
Senator  certainly  cannot  blame  the  committee  for  not  consid- 
ering the  substitute,  because  he  presented  It  at  a  time  when  it 
was  phy.'^ically  impossible  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President,  in  my  remarks  I  have  ex- 
pressly exempted  the  commiti  ee  from  any  blame  for  not  con- 
ridering  the  substitute,  because,  as  I  said,  it  was  presented  too 
late,  or  at  the  close  of  the  committee  hearings.  But  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  it  would  be  Infinitely  easier  to 
amend  this  substitute  either  in  conference  or  on  the  floor  than 
it  has  been  to  amend  the  committee  bill.  I  am  waiting  eagerly 
to  see  a  fair  copy  of  the  bill  with  all  the  amendments  in  it.  I 
am  frank  to  say  I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  the  committee 
bill  is  going  to  be.  I  know  in  general  terms;  yes.  But  it  contains 
nearly  100  pages.  I  do  not  know  how  many  more  pages  have 
been  added  on  the  floor.  We  do  not  know  what  will  come  out 
of  or  be  put  into  the  biU  In  conference.  I  think  It  would  be 
better — and  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  am  the  sponsor  of  the 
sub.stitute— I  think  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  send  the 
substitute  to  conference  along  with  the  House  bill,  which 
covers  some  of  the  things  that  are  In  the  committee  bill,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  get  something  between  these  two  measures 
that  will  be  good  for  the  farner.  I  am  tired  of  having  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  fed  on  promises,  and  I  think 
they  are  tired  of  it.  And.  as  "  said  before,  I  think  they  want 
something  at  this  time  that  uill  give  them  relief. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  recall,  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  offered  tlie  cost-of -production  provision 
similar  to  this  one  in  the  original  farm  bill  passed  in  1933, 
it  was  offered  as  an  amendment,  and  as  an  alternative  plan 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  employ  in  the 
case  of  any  crop  In  connection  with  which  he  wanted  to 
employ  it.  He  could  use  section  2,  the  original  Triple  A  plan 
on  corn,  or  the  cost-of-production  plan  on  wheat,  if  he  saw 
fit. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  California  has  given  any 
thought  to  offering  this  proposal  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  and  as  an  alternative  plan  that  may  be  applied  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Th(;  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
NoRRis]  sold  me  on  the  cost-ot -production  plan  in  1933,  and 
I  am  still  sold  on  it.  I  do  see.  however,  the  weakness  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  put  his  finger  on — that  the 
substitute  as  drafted  would  encourage  production  so  as  to 
have  a  larger  production  of  tiie  product  on  which  the  cost 
nas  been  fixed.  That  to  my  mind  is  a  very  serious  weakness. 
That  Is  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  interrupted  the  Senator 
from  California  in  the  early  ])art  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield. 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  want  to  raake  a  speech.  I  want  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  author  of  the  substitute.  I  shall  have  to 
make  a  short  preliminary  statement  before  I  ask  the  question. 

It  seems  as  if  tiiis  proptosal  deals  only  with  commerce  and 
does  not  on  its  face  attempt  to  deal  with  production.  The 
key  word,  apparently,  is  "dispose" — "to  dispose  of,"  or  "dis- 
posal of  a  surplus."  It  provides,  on  page  6,  beginning  with 
line  3: 

The  commodities  delivered  to  the  CJorporatlon  other  than  thoee 
stored  vmder  subsection  (a),  shall  be  disposed  ol — 

And  so  forth ;  and  it  tells  how. 

Mr.  President,  my  question  is  this:  Section  6  (a)  requires 
the  Corporation  to  store  or  provide  for  storage  of  the  com- 
modities delivered  to  it,  but  to  provide  against  crop  shortages 
or  other  emergencies. 

What  does  the  substitute  provide  with  r-espect  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  commodities  that  are  stored  according  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  ?  There  may  be  some  provision  in  the  substitute  that 
enables  the  Corporation  to  dispose  of  them  and  not  keep  them 
there  until  they  rot.  If  there  is,  I  ask  the  Senator  to  point 
out  that  provision  in  the  substitute. 

Mr.  McADOO.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  substitute.  I 
may  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Vermont,  which 
requires  the  disposition  of  these  surpluses  within  any  fixed 
time,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  were  to  put  such  a 
provision  in  the  bill  in  my  opinion,  because  everyone  would 
be  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  that  time  to  see  if  he  could 
not  make  a  killing,  when  the  surplus  had  to  be  offered.  I 
think  it  is  much  better  to  leave  it  open  and  allow  the  judg- 
ment of  the  directors  of  the  corporation  to  determine  when 
the  disposition  may  be  made.  However,  the  substitute  does 
provide,  of  course,  that  upon  liquidation  of  these  deposited 
crops  the  proceeds  shall  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the 
depositors. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  so,  I  cannot  find  it. 
The  only  provision  in  the  substitute  with  reference  to  disposal 
relates  to  disposal  of  commodities  delivered  to  the  Corpora- 
tion other  than  under  subsection  (a) ;  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  substitute  just  to 
throw  that  wealth  away.  Some  outlet  for  that  stored  com- 
modity must  be  provided  in  the  substitute.  Unless  that  is 
the  case,  the  only  possible  thing  that  can  happen  Is  storage 
until  destruction  or  complete  exhaustion. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  will  say,  if  I  understand  the  Senator 
correctly,  that  the  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  deposit  of  these 
surpluses  with  the  Surplus  Corporation  and  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Corporation  to  dispose  of  those  surpluses, 
imply  that  It  will  do  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  it  will 
upon  completion  of  liquidation  make  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. Is  it  the  Senator's  Idea  that  some  time  shall  be  fixed 
within  which  that  liquidation  should  occur? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  No,  Mr.  President.  The  defect  seems  to  be 
in  the  substitute,  not  in  the  idea.  I  have  no  suggestion  to 
mak2  about  time  limit  or  about  time  limitation  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Corporation.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
that.  Apparently  this  provision  that  is  contained  in  the 
substitute  is  a  very  good  one.  The  difficulty  appears  to  me 
to  be  that  the  power  to  dispose  that  is  given  in  the  substitute 
Is  limited  to  that  part  of  the  surplus  which  is  not  stored 
under  section  6  (a).  That  ought  to  be  examined,  for  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  such  wasteful  plan  as  that  being 
written  into  law. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  certainly  have  never  interpreted  the 
substitute  to  mean  what  the  Senator  thinks  It  means,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  make  correction  if  the  Senator  thinks  it 
necessary.  Will  the  Senator  kindly  soiggest  language  which 
would  remedy  the  defect  he  considers  to  exist? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Offhand,  I  cannot  suggest  the  exact  lan- 
guage, but  I  would  suggest  as  a  liquidation  provision  In  the 
substitute  that  in  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation  those 
goods  may  be  rotated  as  rapidly  as  the  circumstances  require, 
and  new  goods  stored,  and  the  old  ones  sold.  Some  such 
arrangement  should  be  made  about  the  ever-normal  granary 
that  seems  to  be  provided  in  the  substitute. 

Mr.  McADOO.  "Hiey  have  power  only  to  make  contribu- 
tion to  the  primary.    Of  course,  the  Corporation  is  organized 


Mr.  McADOO.    I  may  say  to  my 

Nebraska  that,  of  course,  ve  cannot 


distinguished  friend  from 
prevent  injustices  af 


vote  lor  a,  suDstitute  which  I  think  needo  some  Einalysis  and 
some  suggestions  which  would  bring  about  improvement  at 
it    We  cannot  now  do  that,  however.    We  are  called  upon 
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for  specific  porpaaes— to  deal  with  ai  d  dispose  of  these  sur- 
phnes.  The  power  is  ample  to  do  tt  at,  and  the  time  when 
the  disposition,  or  the  times  when  the  disposition,  of  any  or 
ail  of  it  may  be  made  is.  of  course,  le  !t  to  the  judgment  and 
discretion  ot  the  direcUu?  of  the  Coi  wration.  and  I  assume 
that  they  naturally  wlD  liquidate  i  as  promptly  as  they 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  complain  a  x)ut  the  place  in  which 
the  discretion  is  deposited.  Scnneonc  must  exercise  the  dis- 
cretion if  the  plan  is  launched.  I  cojQplain  of  an  utter  lack: 
of  discretion. 

Mr.  McADOO.  The  Senator  does  not  think  the  power  is 
distinctly  or  sufficiently  conferred  uion  the  directors  to  do 
what  I  say  they  are  given  power  to  do? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  think  that  no  aut  lority  is  given  to  liqui- 
date the  stuff  that  is  stored  against  the  shortages  of  crops. 
The  power  Is  given  with  reference  t:>  all  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  surplus. 

Mr.  McADOO.  If  you  are  going  t>  have  an  ever-normal 
granary,  the  amount  remaining  is  t  lat  which  stays  in  the 
granary  until  there  is  a  need  for  its  i  se. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Yes;  but  then  what? 

Mr.  McADOO.  After  that  they  st  11  have  discretion  with 
respect  to  any  new  crops  to  make  a  similar  distribution. 
It  is  a  permanent  Corporation. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Here  is  the  idea  In  my  mind:  Suppose  we 
have  wheat  stored.  Wheat  is  not  rvcrlasting.  Even  hard 
wheat  will  ferment  in  time,  and  dete  iorate.  and  become  not 
usable  any  more.  You  are  not.  as  I  understand  it.  going  to 
keep  In  your  storage  the  original  suplus  of  wheat. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Certainly  not  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  these  directors,  with  the  powers  confored  upon 
them,  would,  if  they  saw  that  deterioration  was  about  to 
set  in  with  respect  to  any  commodties  in  their  hands  or 
disposition,  get  rid  of  them  and  then  replenish  them? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  McADOO.    They  have  the  po^  ter  to  do  it. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  think  th<:y  wvMild.  If  I  were  a 
director  in  this  Corporation.  I  shoud  certainly  consider  it 
my  DKKal  duty,  if  not  a  legal  duty,  t<  i  leave  them  just  as  the 
law  leaves  them.  No  dbrectcur  should  assume  any  power  In 
addition  to  that  which  is  conferred  upon  him  by  law.  If 
he  were  not  an  agent  of  Gov^nomint,  he  would  be  haled 
upon  the  carpet  and  made  to  pay  personally  for  his  viola- 
tion oi  the  law;  and  a  trustee  or  r  director  acting  as  an 
agency  of  Government  certainly  oight  to  be  held  to  the 
same  strictness  of  obligation  that  a  >usinessman  is. 

I  am  not  compfaitning  ahoot  this  i  ubstltute  except  to  ask 
this  question:  If  the  Senator  does  n  it  Intend  to  have  these 
•oods  rot.  why  not  provide  for  a  lit  oidaUon  of  them,  or  a 
rotation  of  them,  so  that  what  is  ic  storage  against  short- 
ages car  emervendes  will  be  <rf  some  ralue  and  usable? 

Mr.  McADOO.  Tliat  is  contemplated,  oi  course;  but  I 
should  be  v^y  happy  to  have  the  Se  nator  suggest  the  addi- 
ttan  of  any  words  that  he  thinks  wo  iki  cure  that  defect.  I 
aiuuid  be  glad  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Before  I  sft  down  I  desire  to  ask  another 
qnwtinn  to  daitfy  something  which  I  have  read  today  for  the 
flzat  ttmie.  Is  It  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  substitute 
mtiposed  by  the  Senator  from  Califoi  nia  that  It  does  not  put 
the  Qovemment  in  the  business  of  mi  inuf  acturing,  save  as  an 
incident  to  this  key  idea  of  disposal  1 1  commerce  of  surplus? 
Is  that  eorrect? 

McADOO.    Tbat  Is  correct.    Itiere  is  no  such  pur- 
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M^.  AUSTIN.    I  thank  the  Senatof. 

Mr.  McADOO.  For  my  part.  I  slould  not  even  propose 
soch  a  thing,  beeaoae  I  do  not  b^evq  In  that 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President 

M^.  McADOO.    I  jkid  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  notice  that  the  Rico  id  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  LbbI  referred  ihows  that  on  April  13. 
1933.  the  NcHils  amendment,  whl^  v  as  a  cost-of -production 
amendment  to  the  then  pending  bill,  carried  by  a  vote  of  47  to 
41:  sfiod  tt  seems  to  me  that  the  ohjf  ctkms  whi(di  have  been 


voiced  and  the  suggestions  made  with  reference  to  changes 
in  thu  triU  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  NorrisJ,  and  others  might  well 
be  handled  in  conference.  This  bill  will  go  to  conference. 
It  is  not  a  life- and -death  matter  The  bill  could  stay  In 
conf ei-erice  for  a  month,  and  Meir  bers  of  the  Senate  could 
rewrite  ".he  bill,  and  write  into  it  some  of  the  slight  changes 
which  have  been  suggested  here.  It  certainly  is  no  answer 
to  them  to  say  that  we  understand  this  bill,  for  the  pending 
bill  has  been  almost  coriipletely  rewritten  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  Pr-sdent 

Mr.  McADOO.     I  yield  U)  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  EX3RAH.  As  I  understar.d  the  mca^iuie  offered  as  a 
substitute  by  the  Senator  frona  Caiifornia,  its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  take  over  the  surpluses  and  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  McADOO.  And  to  g-ve  the  Uimcr  the  benefit  of  the 
home  market. 

Mr.  liORAH.  The  home  market  will  be  taken  care  of  if 
the  sur:pius  is  taken  care  of.  Tlie  question  is,  if  the  surplus 
is  taken  over  and  removed  from  the  market,  will  not  that 
fact  of  itseif  establish  a  reasonab'*^  price  for  the  farmer,  with- 
out the  Government  guaranteeing  it?  After  the  surplus  has 
been  removed  from  the  market,  will  net  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  establish  a  fair  price  for  the  farmer? 

Mr.  McADOO.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
come  n-arer  establishing  a  fair  price  m  the  domestic  market. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  about  that.  Let  me  say,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  my  substitute  for  tiie  Govern- 
ment ti3  guarantee  a  minimum  price. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  should  not  have  used  the  word  "guaran- 
tee." 

Mr.  McADOO.  It  does  not  guarantee  a  minimum  price 
at  all.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  only  establishes  an 
average  Tninimnm  pnce  for  the  commodity,  and  everyone  is 
permitied  to  sell  it  at  that  price  or  above  that  price,  but 
not  below  it. 

The  reason  why.  in  my  opinion,  it  is  important  to  have  a 
minimum  price  esablished,  is  to  prevent  the  surfeiting  of  the 
market  with  crops  at  the  time  they  are  being  harvested.  I 
know  aiore  about  the  cotton  market  than  I  do  about  the 
wheat  market,  because  I  was  brought  up  in  the  cotton  coun- 
try. C:otton  is  the  great  cash  crop.  That  is  one  reason  why 
everybody  wants  to  plant  cotton.  They  can  always  get 
money  immediately  for  the  crop.  Now,  the  number  of  bales 
that  are  ginned  within  the  month  of  August  or  September, 
for  in^itance,  represents  the  apex  of  the  production,  and  if 
all  the  producers  should  want  cash  in  that  time  the  market 
would  be  surfeited,  and  there  would  be  no  demand  for  the 
product,  and  it  would  break  down  the  price.  If  it  were  dis- 
tributed over  a  longer  period,  of  course,  that  would  not 
happea,  but  at  present  it  will  inevitably  happen  with  all 
crops,  because  they  come  on  th^  market  at  a  certain  time  and 
the  producers  must  be  protected  at  the  time  when  the  chief 
production  comes  upon  the  market.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Suppose  a  minimum  price  should  be  estab- 
lished and  the  product  should  not  sell,  the  prospective  pur- 
chaseis  should  not  buy.  Suppose  the  processors  should  de- 
cline to  buy  at  that  price,  then  the  machinery  would  stop. 
I  suppiose;  wotild  it  not? 

Mr.  McADOO.  If  the  processors  should  go  on  strike,  yes, 
just  a.5  the  machinery  would  stop  if  the  workmen  should  go 
out  on  strike. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  know,  but  It  is  not  exactly  the  same  as 
going  on  strike.  Suppose  they  should  say.  "We  cannot 
afford  to  buy  at  this  price.  We  cannot  afford  to  process  at 
this  price."  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  difficulty  in  the 
propojntlon.  I  do  not  say  it  is  an  insmmountable  one,  but 
it  Is  a  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  me;  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  if  there  was  Intended  action  with  reference  to 
taking  the  surplus  off  the  market  so  that  there  would  be 
nothing  left  on  the  m.arket  except  a  sufficient  amount  to 
meet  ':he  demand  for  the  domestic  supply,  that  of  itself 
would  establish  a  fair  price  for  the  product,  and  then  we 
should  be  dealing  with  nothing  except  taking  the  surpltis  off 


That  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  interrupted  the  Senator 
from  California  in  the  early  iiart  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield- 


arrangement  should  be  made  about  the  ever-normal  granary 
that  seems  to  be  provided  in  the  substitute. 

Mr.  McADOO.    They  have  power  only  to  make  contribu- 
tion to  the  primary.    Of  course,  the  Corporation  is  organized 
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the  market  and  disposing  of  It.  as  the  Senator  has  so  well 
said,  in  places  where  we  could  dispose  of  It 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestions; but  I  desire  to  say,  with  respect  to  them,  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  modified  by  transient  condi- 
tions to  such  an  extent  that  we  cannot  rely  upon  it  en- 
tirely to  give  the  farmer  the  minimum  cost  of  production, 
which  is  one  of  the  vital  elements  of  this  measure. 

For  instance,  the  textile  manufacturer  buys  his  cotton 
when  and  as  his  mill  needs  it.  He  may  be  in  the  market 
one  day  for  a  large  amount  of  cotton.  He  may  be  out  of 
the  market  again  for  some  tim  ?.  That  is  what  is  happening 
today.  That  is  the  condition  we  face  today.  Every  man 
who  has  cotton  has  to  hold  it  until  he  can  sell  it.  He  has 
to  hold  it  now  until  the  world  price  can  be  realized.  So  he 
has  absolutely  no  protection  as  the  situation  exists  today, 
and  he  can  have  no  protection  against  the  mutations  in 
demand  in  the  market.  Thost;  mutations  have  to  be  faced. 
Under  the  plan  I  propose,  he  would  simply  hold  his  cotton 
until  a  market  for  it  arose.  That  Is  what  he  has  to  do 
now.  The  substitute  simply  puts  him  in  position  to  get  the 
minimum  price  for  his  stuff  in  the  domestic  market  when 
and  as  people  are  in  the  market  to  buy  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  processor,  the  textile 
manufacturer,  might  say,  ""We  cannot  afford  to  pay  that 
price.  Therefore,  we  wiU  not  buy  any  cotton.  We  will  shut 
down  our  mill  for  the  time  being";  but  I  do  not  think  that 
will  occur,  because  the  manufacturer  also  is  protected  in 
the  home  market,  and  he  knows  that  he  can  dispose  of  the 
fabricated  cotton  as  the  demand  arises  in  the  home  market 
for  the  product.  Therefore,  he  will  from  time  to  time  buy 
the  raw  cotton  at  the  price  eitablished. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  understood  the  President's 
view  with  reference  to  farm  legislation  at  this  time  to  be 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  large  surplus  which 
was  accumulating,  and  that  that  was  especially  true  with 
reference  to  cotton.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  this 
year  we  had  had  only  a  suffic  ent  supply  of  cotton  to  supply 
the  home  market.  There  wculd  then  have  been  no  occa- 
sion for  legislation,  in  the  view  of  those  who  are  advocating 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McADOO.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  BORAH.  If  that  cotton  were  removed  from  the  mar- 
ket, if  the  large  surplus  whicti  we  have  were  taken  over  and 
the  domestic  market  were  left  to  deal  with  that  which  the 
domestic  market  really  needs,  would  not  that  in  itself  estab- 
lish a  fair  price  for  the  domestic  market? 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  am  not  ro  sure  that  it  would  establish 
a  fair  price,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very  easy  for  the  textile 
manufacturers  to  stay  out  cf  the  market  long  enough  to 
make  the  farmer,  if  he  were  not  protected  by  the  minimum 
price,  sell  his  cotton  at  a  very  much  lower  price.  It  is  easy 
enouRh  to  form  a  combinatio:i  of  purchasers.  The  only  way 
we  can  protect  the  farmers,  and  give  them  a  minimum  price, 
is  to  take  the  control  of  the  surplus  from  the  farmers. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia permit  me  to  ask  hin;  a  question  at  this  point? 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Since  interrogating  the  Senator  I  have 
talked  with  the  legislative  driiftsmen  who  drew  the  language 
about  which  I  asked:  and,  :ollowing  that,  I  wish  to  make 
a  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

On  page  5,  line  24,  I  suggest  that  we  insert,  after  the  word 
"shall",  the  words  "currently  keep",  and  change  the  word 
"store"  to  "stored";  and  then  on  line  25,  after  the  first 
word  "the",  insert  the  word  "current",  so  that  the  provi- 
sion will  read  as  follows: 

Sfc.  6  (a)  The  Corporation  !;hall  cxirrently  keep  stored  or  pro- 
vide for  the  current  storage  of  such  of  the  commodities  delivered 
to  It  as  It  deems  necessary  ty  provide  protection  against  crop 
shortages  or  other  emergencies. 

Then  on  page  6,  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "those",  insert 
the  word  "kept",  so  that  sub:«ction  (b)  will  read  as  follows: 

(b)  The  commodities  dellven?d  to  the  Corporation,  other  than 
those  kept  stored  under  subsection  (a),  shall  be  dlspoeed  ol — 

And  so  forth. 


Mr.  McADOO.  I  accept  the  amendments.  I  think  they 
clarify  that  p€irt  of  the  bill  very  satisfactorily,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  I  have  already  overtaxed  the  patience 
of  my  colleagues;  but  there  have  been  a  great  many  inter- 
ruptions. I  could  have  finished  earlier  If  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  interrup- 
tions, however,  because  they  have  contributed  very  much  to 
my  own  enlightenment  and  I  hope  also  to  that  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  As  I  understand  the  Senator's  substitute, 
each  producer  is  required  to  deliver  a  certain  proportion  of  his 
annual  output  of  agricultural  products  to  the  Farmers'  Sur- 
plus Corporation.    Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  McADOO.  That  is  correct — of  the  commodities  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  And  if  the  producer  does  not  do  that  he  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  a  year.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McADOO.    No. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    That  is  what  the  substitute  provides. 

Mr.  McADOO.  That  refers  to  selling  at  less  than  the 
minimum  price. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    The  substitute  says: 

Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision — 

That  is,  any  provision  of  section  4.  Then  the  substitute 
further  provides: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer  to  purchase  any  major  agri- 
cultural commodity  from  any  producer  at  a  price  less  than  the 
co6t-of-productlon  price — 

As  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  If  the  dealer  pays  less  than  that 
he  may  be  fined  $1,000  or  put  in  the  penitentiary,  or  both. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  put  in  the 
penitentiary. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Those  are  statements  of  facts.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  can  point  me  to  any  authority  on 
earth  to  Congress  to  pass  laws  of  that  sort.  We  have  some 
constitutional  limitations,  and  our  Constitution  is  one  of 
enumerated  powers.  Therefore,  we  ou^ht  to  be  able  to  point 
to  the  powers  which  authorize  our  legislation.  Where  is  the 
power  to  do  that? 

Mr.  McADOO.    Does  the  Senator  mean  to  fix  prices? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  No:  the  power  to  put  a  man  in  jail  for 
not  paying  what  we  say  he  should  pay  for  something,  and 
the  power  to  put  a  farmer  in  jail  for  not  delivering  his 
products  up  here  to  Washington  on  demand. 

Mr.  McADOO.  He  does  not  have  to  deliver  them  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Well,  he  delivers  them  to  the  Farmers'  Sur- 
plus Corporation,  with  headquarters  at  Washington. 

Mr.  McADOO.  But  the  Corporation  has  power  to  estab- 
lish branches. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Oh,  I  agree  that  it  will  have  branches. 

Mr.  McADOO.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that.  I  am 
just  interested  to  know  if  that  is  in  the  Constitution.  If  we 
have  that  power.  I  know  exactly  how  to  put  all  the  American 
people  in  a  strait  jacket  by  tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  McADOO.  I  think  we  have  the  jwwer  under  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  CouJ't. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  McADOO.  This  gets  back,  of  course,  primarily  to  the 
question  of  the  price  which  is  fixed. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  know;  I  got  the  Senator's  point.  He  said 
It  got  back  to  the  teeth  and  the  hair. 

Mr.  McAIXX).    Yes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  When  the  Senator  said  that.  I  got  a  per- 
fect idea  of  what  he  meant.  That  was  in  the  prehistoric 
days,  long  before  the  barbarians.  I  got  that.  Now  let  us 
get  back  to  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  McADOO.  All  right.  I  think  we  have  more  bar- 
barians today  in  our  present  civilization  than  we  had  in 
the  Dark  Ages.    I  wish  we  could  adequately  control  thcm. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  is  a  very  fine  theory'  on  which  to 
found  this  bill — that  we  are  dealing  ^v-ith  barbarians. 


I   H 


w 


amenazneai  lo  uie  van  penoins  oui, 
41:  ttd  Ifc  KeBB  to  me  that  the 


camea  uy  a  voce  oi  *7  to 
ohh  ctkms  wbi^  hare  been 


woma  estaoiisn  a  ra?T  price  for  tht^  product,  and  then  wo 
should  be  dealing  with  nothing  except  taking  the  surplus  off 


those  kept  stored  under  subsection  (a),  shall  be  disposed  of — 
And  SO  forth. 


Mr.  BAILEY, 
found  this  bill- 


That  is  a  very  fine  lheor>'  on   which 
-that  we  are  dealing  ^^'ith  barbarians. 


to 
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Mr.  McADOO.  I  do  not  say  tluit  we  are  dealing  with 
barbarians.  I  say  that.  In  my  opiiLioa,  we  have  as  many 
or  more  barbarians  in  existence  in  t  le  world  today  than  we 
had  In  the  Dark  Ages,  because  In  the  Dark  Ages  I  do  net 
think  there  were  enough  people  to  b ;  so  barbarically  treated 
by  unfortunate  or  unwise  econcxnic  md  social  organizations 
and  laws  as  exists  today  in  this  Netion  and  in  the  world; 
but  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  did  D9t  mean  to  say  that  he 
was  going  back  to  the  hair-and-tee  ii  process  just  because 
there  are  so  many  barbarians.  He  is  going  on  other  grounds. 
All  right;  I  understand  that.  Now  let  us  get  the  constitu- 
tional authority  for  putting  a  man  j  a  Jail  for  not  delivering 
so  many  of  his  products  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  then  putting  another  fellow  in 
price  which  the  Secretary  of  Agrici^ture  finds 
get  the  Constitution  on  that. 

Mr.  McADCX).  I  should  be  very  i:lad  to  discuss  the  legal 
aspects  oS  the  bill,  if  that  is  dec  ned  desirable.    I  have 


shall  be  very  glad  to 
o  ijrolong  the  discussion 
shall  ask  that  there  be 
memorandum  from  the 


some  notes  on  that  subject  which 

place  in  the  Record.    I  do  not  want 

unnecessarily,  and  for  that  reason  I 

Inaertad  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 

supplemental  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  Carter  7 

Carter  Coal  Co.  (298  U.  8.  238).  aiid  also  an  extract  fr(Hn 

the  dissenting  opinion  delivered  by  /(ssociate  Justice  Cardozo 

in  the  same  case. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    The  Senator  gives  ^  one  dissenting  opinion 
and  one  sustaining  opinion. 

Mr.  McADOO.    I  think  If  the  S*nator  will  read  what 
have  submitted  he  wiD  be  convtncec 
along  lines  which  are  constitutional 


that  we  are  proceeding 
I  have  already  said  I 
am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  sdbstltute  in  every  respect 
constitutionally.  I  concede  that.  A I  the  new  steps  we  have 
had  to  take  in  government  from  t  me  to  time  involve  the 
question  of  constitutionality.  The 
passed  during  the  Civil  War  was  ho  jelessly  unconstitutional 
according  to  the  views  held  by  eml  lent  men  In  those  days. 
It  was  uiAield  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  necessarily  up- 
held. In  order  to  sustain  the  credit  o '  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  pcrmisj  Ion  to  have  the  extracts 
from  the  ofrfnlons  printed  in  tlie  Ri  cord? 

•mere  being  no  objection,  the  ext|acts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  ba  the  Rxcord,  as  follows 


CArrzi  V.  Caitxi  Coax.  Co. 
raoK  ffCPFLnfXMTAi.  omnot 


298  U.  S.  238) 

or  HtTCBXS,  J. 

Bnt  that  Is  not  the  whole  case.  Thi  act  also  provides  for  the 
regulation  of  the  prloes  of  bttttmlnoiis  coal  sold  in  interstate 
and  prohibits  unfair  method  1  of  competition  In  inter- 
state ctnomerce.  Undoubtedly  transactions  in  carrying  on  Inter- 
state oomiDcroe  are  subject  to  the  Fade  tal  power  to  regulate  that 
commerce  and  the  control  of  charges  ind  the  protection  of  fair 
oompKltkn  tn  that  oommeree  are  fanlUar  illustrations  of  the 


We  are  not  at  liberty  to 

Ik}   interstate   commerce,    a 

by  the  States  in  the  regu- 

Nebbia  T.  New   York, 


d  the  power  as  the  Xntefstate  Commerce  Act,  the  Pack- 
and  Stockyards  Act,  and  the  antttriist  acts  abundantly  show 
The  Court  has  rq>eato<Uy  stated  that  tl  e  power  to  regulate  inter 
state  commerce  among  the  several  Statss  Is  supreme  and  plenary 

Mtnneaota  Xmtt  CksM  (80  U.  8.  8Sa. - 

tlMlf.  and  may  be  siartlsert  to  Its  utmoA  extent,  and  acknowledges 
MmltatlfM  ottker  than  are  prcacrilMd   in  the   Constitution.' 
QibbonM  T.  Offden   (9  Wheat.  1.  196).    ~ 
deny  to  the   Ooogreas.  with  respect 
power  commensurate  wttli  that  eajo^wl 
lattoa  oi  tbdr  Intaraal  cnninMrce.     ( 
391   n.  8.  503.) 

Whether  the  policy  of  fixing  prices  of 
state  oommeree  to  a  sound  policy  Is 
~  of  thai  policy  and  <tf  Its 

for  Congress.    The  ezerelse  at.  the  power 

the  ooaadtuClonal  restrtctloii  al  the  du»-prooe«B  clause,  and  if  in 
fixing  rates,  prices,  or  conditions  of  con  petition,  that  requirement 
is  transgressed,  the  judicial  power  may  1 «  invoked  to  the  end  that 
the  constitutional  limitation  may  bo  maintained  (Intentale 
Commerce  Commiuitm  v.  Union  Pacifle  R.  Co.,  323  U.  8.  641.  647; 
St.  Joaeph  Stock  Tanls  Co.  t.  United  Siates,  ante,  p.  38). 

In  the  leglriatton  before  xm  Congrias  has  set  up  elaborate 
■achmery  for  th»  flUag  of  prloas  of  Mti  Bnixkous  coal  sold  in  inter- 
state oommere*.  That  pfuvlakjp  Is  a;(  tacked  in  limine.  Prices 
have  not  yet  been  fixed.  If  fixed,  thay  m^y  not  be  contested.  If 
tioat— ted,  the  act  provldsa  for  renew  oC  the  admilnlstratlTe  ruling. 
V  t0  ftdng  prleea  due  praeass  is  Tlalat4d  by  ar1»ttrary,  caprlcloiis, 

avallahla.     U  an  at-i 


Jail  for  not  paying  the 
I  want  to 


commodities  sold  in  inter- 
not  for  our  consideration, 
partlculsr  applications  is 
of  regulation  is  subject  to 


tempt  Is  made  to  fix  prices  for  sa'*^  In  Intrastat?  commerce,  that 
attempt  ^xnll  also  be  6;:Mect  to  att.ich.  ty  appropriate  acticn.  La 
that  relation  It  sh>->uld  be  noted  tbat  In  x)r.<^  Carter  cases  the 
ccurt  below  found  that  substantially  a!',  the  c<;al  mined  bv  tho 
Carter  Coai  Co.  Is  sold  t.  o  b.  mines  and  is  iransp  r-ed  Into  States 
other  than  those  In  -A-hlch  It  Is  produced  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
orders  obtained  fr-^m  purchasers  m  such  States  Such  transactions 
are  in  interstate  f-ommerce  >  Sa^agf  v  Jon.''.?.  225  U  S.  501.  520). 
The  cctirt  below  also  found  that  "the  interstate  distribution  and 
sale  and  the  Intrastate  distribution  and  salj"  cf  the  coal  are  so 
"intimately  and  Inextricably  ccnnrvted"  that  "the  regulation  of 
Interstate  transactions  of  distribution  and  sale  cannot  be  accom- 
pliahet.  effectively  without  discrimination  a^?alnst  Interstate  com- 
merce unless  transact  inns  of  intriistate  dLstributlon  and  sale  be 
regulated."  Substantially  the  same  situation  is  disclosed  in  tho 
Kentucky  cases.  In  that  relation,  the  G'jvernmcnt  Invokes  the 
analog-y  of  transportation  rates  (Shrn'pport  Case.  234  U.  S.  342: 
WiacorMn  Railroad  Com-missicm  v.  Chicago.  B.  dr  Q.  R.  Co..  257 
U.  S.  563).  The  question  will  be  the  subject  of  consideration  when 
It  arls«;s  In  any  particular  application  of  the  act 

FROM    DISSENTING    OPINION     BT     CARDOZO,    J. 

(1)  With  reference  to  the  first  objection,  the  obvious  and  suffl- 
dent  jmswer  Is.  so  far  as  the  act  Is  directed  to  interstate  trans- 
actloiui.  that  sales  made  in  such  conditions  crm-stltute  interstate 
commtrce,  and  do  not  merely  "affect"  it.  Dahnke-Walker  Milling 
Co.  V.  .Bondurant  (257  U  S.  282.  290  I ;  Flanagan  v.  Federal  Coal  Co. 
(267  r.  S.  222,  225);  Lemke  v  Farmer'^'  Grain  Co.  (258  U.  8.  50. 
80):  Public  Utilitiri  Commisrion  v  Attlnboro  Stram  *  Electric  Co. 
(273  U.  S.  83.  90) :  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Pacific  States  Paper 
Trade  Association  (273  U  S.  52.  64)  To  regulate  the  price  lor  such 
transactions  Is  to  regulate  commerce  Itself,  and  not  alone  its  ante- 
cedent conditions  or  its  ultimate  consequences  The  very  act  of 
sale  is  limited  and  eoverned.  Prices  In  Interstate  transactions  m.ay 
not  be  regtilated  by  the  States  Baldirin  v.  Seelig  (294  U.  S  511). 
They  must,  therefore,  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Nation  unless 
they  are  to  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  governmental  strpervlsicn. 
Cf  Head  Money  ca-fes  (112  U  S.  580,  59:3  t  ;  Story.  Comment^irler.  on 
the  Constitution.  1082.  If  such  a  vacuum  were  pjermitted,  many  a 
public  evil  Incidental  to  Interstate  transactions  would  be  left  with- 
out a  remedy. 

Within  rulings  the  most  orthodox,  th"  prices  for  intra.'^ate  sales 
of  coal  have  so  Inescapable  a  relation  to  those  for  Interstate  sales 
that  a  system  of  reg^.ilatlon  for  transai-tions  of  the  one  class  is 
necessary  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the  system  of  regulation 
adopted  for  the  other. 

Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  Presidt  nt,  I  thank  ray  colleagues  for 
their  patient  consideration,  and  nov,-  yield  the  floor. 

PERSON.\L  EXPLAN^TTOK — WAGE   AKD  HOTTH   BILL 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  and  I  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  BA?rFaiE.\D\ 

At  page  1639  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  proceed- 
Ing:s  of  yesterday,  I  find  these  remarks,  which  I  did  not  hear 
last  night,  made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama: 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  illu.slons  about  what  Ls  going  to  happen 
here  when  the  so-called  Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  bill  comes 
back  from  the  other  House 

Go  over  there  now  if  Senators  desire  to  find  out  the  atmosphere, 
and  what  they  think  over  there  is  involved  in  that  program,  and 
if  Senators  have  any  further  doubt,  call  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr  Lodge],  who  said  when  he  voted  for  that  bill 
he  voted  to  help  drive  out  the  competition  of  industries  in  the 
Southern  States  with  the  industries  of  his  country. 

Do  we  not  all  know  tiiat  that  Is  a  paramount  issue  Involved 
in  the  House  In  the  wage  and  hour  bill  pending  there — and  that 
is  the  leading  line  of  cleavage  between  the  Members  of  the  House — - 
what  effect  It  will  have  upon  southern  Industry  to  the  advantage 
of  industry  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  high  regard  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama — a  high  personal  regard,  a  regard  which  leads 
me  to  believe  that  he  would  not  make  that  statement 
unless  he  believed  it  to  be  true.  However,  he  has  been  mis- 
informed. I  have  gone  back  to  the  statement  which  I  issued 
to  the  press  at  the  time  of  my  vote  on  the  wage  and  hour 
bill.  It  Is  very  brief  and  I  should  like  to  read  it.  It  is  as 
follows: 

■TTATEMENT    Or    SE?f.^TOR    H     C.     LODGE,     TR..    OF    MASSACHUSETTS.    IN    KB- 
GAKO  TO   VOTE  ON    W.VCE   AND   HOCK   EUX 

Z  was  opposed  to  the  first  Black  bill  because  it  would  have 
destroyed  collective  bargaining  and  seriously  endangered  Independ- 
ent business.  The  present  wage  and  hour  bill  lacks  proviaiona 
which  I  beUeve  desirable  and  I  supported  many  corrective  amend- 
ments. I  voted  for  this  bill  because  I  regard  It  as  a  step  In  tho 
right  direction.  It  will,  if  enforced,  stop  once  and  for  all  the 
fllgbt  of  indtistry  from  Massachuset-us  to  places  where  labor  is 
cheap  and  sweatshops  prevail.  One  of  mv  major  campaign  pledges 
to  do  all  In  my  power  to  stop  this  undercutting  of  Massacliu- 
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sett.s  by  cheap  labor  In  other  S  ates.     I  am  happy  at  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ket'p  my  word. 

My  contention  l.s  that  the  oill  was  not  only  advantageous 
to  my  own  State  but  advantageous  to  the  country  at  large. 
I  am  opposed  to  sweatshops  whether  they  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  in  Alabama  or  in  whatever  State  they  may  be. 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  vested  interest  in  sweatshops  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  country.  The  welfare  of  the  working- 
man  in  my  judgment  depends  on  two  things — a  constantly 
increasing  production  and  the  prevention  of  exploitation. 
It  is  up  to  the  Government  a ,  least  to  put  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  an  increased  product  .on,  and  it  is  a  clear  responsi- 
bility cf  the  Government  to  i)rcvent  exploitation. 

In  this  particular  instanct^  I  am  following  the  mandate 
of  the  leader  of  this  administration,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  a  member,  in  voting  for  a  bill  the  intent 
of  which  is  not  to  pauperize  labor,  but  to  increase  the  wage 
."^cale  of  the  worker  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  Nation 
he  may  be.  I  should  like  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  work.ngman,  and  of  thitt  I  am  proud.  We  have  had 
very  high  standards  in  my  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  Mas- 
."-achusetts  we  are  not  richly  endowed  with  certain  natural 
resources.  We  do  not  have  :he  copper  mines  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  i^HURSiJ  spoke  last  night.  We 
do  not  have  the  cotton  crop,  we  do  not  have  the  wheat,  the 
corn,  the  oats  which  other  sections  of  the  coimtry  have. 
We  do  not  have  those  natural  resources,  but  we  have  been 
able  to  maintain  ourselves  ar.d  build  up  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing we  have  because  of  our  liuman  resources. 

I  do  not  ask  any  subsidy  foi-  the  products  of  Massachusetts. 
All  I  ask  for  the  wage  earners  of  Massachusetts  is  protection 
that  will  allow  them  to  live  on  a  fair  competitive  basis — a 
fair  competitive  basis  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  United 
States  and  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  the  citizens  of  for- 
eign nations. 

When  I  am  misquoted,  as  "  was  last  night,  I  am  reminded 
cf  the  particular  bill  under  d  scussion  today.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  sectional  bill.  I  contend  that  we  should  not  enact 
legislation  which  '  soaks"  ont;  section  of  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  another,  which  I  think  is  what  the  pending  bill 
does.  I  am  opposing  the  bill  not  from  a  sectional  standpoint 
alone  but  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  I  believe  it  will  injure 
the  people  whom  it  is  intend 'd  to  help.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence between  a  bill  like  this  vhich  "soaks"  one  section  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  another  section  and  a  bill  like  the 
wa?e  and  hour  bill  which  ij.  planned  to  help  the  people  of 
one  section  for  the  benefit  cif  another  section.  That  is  the 
fundamental  distinction.  If  we  raise  the  prices  of  the  things 
the  man  in  an  industrial  Stae  has  to  buy  to  eat  and  to  wear, 
we  hurt  him;  but  if  we  raise  the  wages  of  the  man  in  another 
section  of  the  country,  we  help  him. 

I  undoubtedly  have  made  mistakes  since  entering  this  body 
and  I  shall  probably  make  others,  being  human,  but  I  say 
with  perfect  confidence  and  complete  conviction  that  my 
motive  is  to  see  the  national  scene  and  to  see  it  whole,  and  to 
vote  as  a  United  States  Sem.tor  and  as  an  American  citizen. 
I  regret  any  impression  eve.-  going  out  that  I  am  actuated 
by  other  than  national  and  ..\merican  motives. 

Mi-.  BANICHEAD.  Mr.  I'resident,  I  wish  to  assure  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge  1  in  the  first 
place  that  I  would  not  unc>er  any  circumstances  purposely 
do  him  an  injustice,  because  I  have  personal  respect  for  the 
Senator  and  I  accept  any  statement  of  facts  that  he  makes. 
I  did  not  have  his  statement  at  the  time,  though  I  must 
confess  that  I  cannot  see  very  much  difference  between  the 
statement  he  read  and  the  Implication  of  the  construction 
that  I  gave  from  memory  of  what  the  newspapers  carried 
at  the  time,  because  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  bill,  that 
"it  will,  if  enforced,  stop  once  and  for  all  the  flight  of  in- 
dustry from  Massachusetts  to  places  where  labor  is  cheap  and 
sweatshops  prevail. '  The  newspapers  at  the  time,  as  I  think, 
necessarily  recognized  and  placed  a  construction  upon  that 
statement  as  justifying  his  vote  on  the  ground  that  indus- 
tries which  had  been  moving,  particularly  textile  industries, 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  South  would  be  stopped  by  tbe 


enforcem.ent  cf  the  wage  and  hour  scale  provided  in  the  bill. 
I  assumed  that  is  what  he  had  ni  nimd  If  he  did  not  have 
it  in  mind,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  Senator's 
statement,  though  I  submit  the  statement  which  he  read 
justified  me,  in  view  of  my  knowledge  of  the  facts  about  the 
removal  of  indu.^tnes  from  Massachusetts  to  the  South,  in 
placing  the  construction  I  did  upon  his  attitude.  I  thought 
I  was  commending  the  Senator  to  his  constituents.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  to  do  him  any  injustice. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  want- 
ing to  help  me  with  my  constituents.  I  certainly  like  to  be 
helped  in  that  direction.  Ilowcvor,  my  constituents  do  not 
want  to  benefit  by  hurting  another  section.  The  Senator 
has  just  seen  my  statement  and  contends  it  justified  lus 
construction.  I  have  never  referred  by  name  to  the  South 
or  the  West  or  any  other  section.  To  my  mind  there  is 
an  enormous  d.tlerence  between  helping  one's  own  section 
by  helping  the  rest  of  the  country  and  helping  one's  own 
section  by  hurting  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BILBO  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi had  this  time  aDotted  to  him  but  he  has  very  graciously 
stated  that  I  may  take  the  floor  at  this  moment  and  he  Will 
endeavor  to  secure  recognition  later. 

Mr.  BIT  .BO.  I  yield  the  fioor  In  order  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  may  ask  for  rcH:ognition.  I  shall  ask 
for  recognition  later. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  rccogruzed. 

THIKTY-FOURTH  ANNTVERSAKY  OF  AIRPLANE  FLIGHT  AT  KITTY 

KAWK,    N.   C. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  make 
mention  of  the  fact  that  today  is  the  thirty-fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  successful  flight  of  an  airplane  made 
anywhere  in  the  world  transporting  a  man. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  today  a  .spanking  breeze  whipped 
across  the  sand  dunes  of  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  and  lifted  from 
the  top  of  one  of  these  huge  piles  of  sand  a  crude  plane  built 
by  the  Wright  brothers.  It  marked  the  first  time  that  man 
had  conquered  the  air.  Thus  it  may  be  truly  said  that  today 
is  the  thirty-fourth  birthday  of  aviation. 

Yet,  on  this  day  of  days  in  the  history  of  air  transporta- 
tion, we  find  the  pioneer  of  our  great  air  fleets  res^^ing  in  the 
New  Science  Museum  In  South  Kensington.  London.  It  was 
sent  there  by  On-ille  Wright  nearly  10  years  ago  following 
a  series  of  incidents  centering  around  credit  given  to  the 
Langiey  plane.  The  Langlcy  plane  undoubtedly  had  some 
part  in  aviation  history,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plane 
that  ascended  from  the  sands  of  Kitty  Hawk  in  1903  was  the 
first  carrying  a  man.  In  fact,  about  25  years  ago  the  first 
Langiey  aviation  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Wright  brothers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  that  caused  Mr. 
Orville  Wright  to  send  his  treasured  plane  for  display  on 
British  soil,  they  do  not  matter  now.  The  only  thing  that 
matters  is  that  the  Wright  plane  properly  belongs  in  the 
United  Stetes.  The  plane  should  be  in  a  museum  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  because  it  was  here  that  it  made  aviation  history. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  on  this  day  take  such 
steps  as  can  be  taken  to  urge  Mr.  Wright  to  return  his  plane 
to  the  United  States.  I  feel  confident  that  time  has  erased 
the  incidents  that  led  to  the  sending  of  the  plane  abroad. 
Thus  I  believe  that  with  proper  overtures,  Mr.  Wright  will 
listen  to  the  voice  of  his  countrymen,  if  th.at  voice  is  raised 
in  an  earnest  appeal  that  he  bring  back  tc  this  country  his 
famous  plane. 

To  accomplish  that  ptirpose  I  Introduce  and  send  to  the 
desk  a  joint  resolution  which  I  desire  to  have  the  clerk  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  read  as  re- 
quested. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  237)  to  provide  for  the 
safekeeping  and  exhibition  of  the  airplane  used  by  the 
Wright  brothers  in  making  the  first  successful  airplane 
flight  in  history,  was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title,  the 
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■econd  time  at  length,  and  referred 
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Jtejoired,  etc..  That  there  ia  hereby 
oat  ol  any  znaoey  in  tha  Trcamry  not 
nun  of  $50,000.  to  be  used  for  the  purpoas 
permanent  safekeeping  and  display  at  a 
Hawk.  V.  C.  of  the  airplane  used  by  the 
iBg  tba  flr«t  suooeaaful  airplane  flight  In 
on  Deoemher  17.  1903.    The  money 
of  this  resolution  ahall   be  expended  unde  ' 
Secretary  of  War.  in  such  manner  as  he 
prtate  for  carryinf  out  such  purpoaea. 
ln^«^*— '»*'  to  the  procurement  of  said 
tlon  ot  a  suitable  buUdUog. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  Wilbjnr  and  Orville  Wright 
In  1900  decided  to  select  some  place  to  carry  on  some 
experiments  tn  aTlation  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  that 
Tear.  Thej  wrote  the  Weather  Bureau  asking  where  the 
winds  were  dependable  in  the  United  E  tates. 
Bureau  told  them  that  at  Kitty  Hawk.  ^.  C. 
steadier  and  stronger  than  anywhere 
States.  The  Wrights  then  wrote  the 
Hawk  asking  for  a  description  of  th« 
letter  fell  Into  the  hands  of  Capt.  W.  J. 
a  vivid  description  of  Kitty  Hawk,  and 
KiU  Devil  Hill. 

This  letter  Induced  the  Wrights  to  dome  to  Kitty  Hawk 
in  September  1900  and  begin  their  aeria  I  experiments,  which 
they  continued  each  year  until  Decembw  17,  1903,  at  which 
time  Orville  Wright  made  the  world's  Brst  flight  in  a  ma- 
chine heavier  than  air  propelled  by  harnessed  power,  carry- 
ing a  man. 

OrviUe  Wright  is  the  father  of  aviatit  m  as  we  see  it  today. 
He  is  respected,  honored,  and  recognized  in  the  court  of 
public  oi^nian  of  the  whole  w(x-ld  as  ttie  man  who  taught 
the  world  to  fly. 

Today  Is  the  thirty-fourth  anniversaiy  of  that  first  flight. 
All  over  this  Nation  aeronautical  interests  are  honoring  the 
Wright  brothers. 

It  might  be  well  for  me  to  state  that  n  the  background  is 
a  North  Carolina  man,  Capt.  W.  J.  Tate,  of  Kitty  Hawk, 
who  was  and  has  alwasrs  been  closely  connected  with  avia- 
tion. It  was  he  who  was  responsible  fa  the  Wrights'  select- 
ing Kitty  Hawk,  he  who  took  them  in  ;o  his  home;  and  he 
and  his  good  wife  administered  to  tliem  that  hospitality 
known  to  be  the  brand  ipar  excellence  in  the  coast  land  of 
North  Carolina.  I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  at  this 
hour  many  of  the  great  ships  constitu  ing  the  fleets  of  the 
American  Navy  are  honoring  those  meii  who  made  the  first 
flight  at  Kitty  Hawk. 

These  North  Carolina  folks  provided  meals  and  rooms  for 
these  men  of  genius — Gleamed  to  love  tad  respect  them  be- 
fore they  became  famous.  Captain  Ti  te  was  not  only  the 
first  North  Caitriina  aviation  booster;  le  was  the  first  citi- 
sen  of  his  community  to  take  a  flight  and  was  the  first 
man  to  make  an  inspection  of  aids  to  m  vigation  by  air.  But 
he  Is  a  life  member  of  the  N.  A.  A.  andl  has  been  and  still  is 
active  and  loyal  to  the  development  ol  aviation,  and  most 
certainly  beUeves  "America  should  always  be  first  in  the  air" 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Captain  Tate  la  here  in  this  city  of 
night  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Club  of   Washingt<»i.    He   is   a   close 
Dr.  Orville  Wright  and  la  one  of  the 
the  Wrights  give  credit  for  help  and  assistance  in  the  days 
when  they  were  going  through  the  strufgles  of  experimenta- 
tion on  our  North  Carolina  coast. 

It  Is  indeed  interesting  to  note  the!  phenomenal  strides 
and  progress  aviation  has  made  wltbin  the  period  of  34 
years.  It  is  appalling  to  the  mind  of  man  to  realize  that 
within  that  brief  period  we  have  succexled  In  shrinking,  in 
making  smaller,  the  sphere  upon  whict:  we  live. 

I  recall  that  not  so  very  long  ago  I  w  is  seated  in  my  ofBce 
In  the  Senate  OfDce  Building  converslnj ;  with  my  friend  and 
our  hero  of  the  World  War.  that  great  aviator,  Capt.  Eddie 
Rlckenbacker.  at  which  time  he  said,  '  Bob,  I  should  not  be 
■urprised  if  within  25  years  there  will  be  spanning  the  At- 
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hntic  and  the  turbulpnt  waters  of  the  Pacfic  airships  carry- 
ing as  many  passengers  as  are  tran-portod  on  the  great 
ships  which  are  plying  the  oceans  today."  I  could  not  be- 
lieve my  ears  when  he  made  that  statement.  But  now  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  his  prophecy  has  actually 
already  come  true. 

I  recall  that  2  months  ago  I  was  a  vi.sitor  In  the  city  of 
Seattle,  In  the  great  State  of  Washington,  so  ably  repre- 
sented in  this  augu.st  body,  and  while  there  it  was  my 
fortune  to  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
and  looking  over  some  of  the  great  bombing  planes  which 
are  being  built  there  for  the  United  States  Army.  I  waa 
interested,  because  I  happen  to  bo  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the  able  chairman 
of  which  is  the  beloved  and  very  oopular  Hon.  Morris 
Sheppard,  of.  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas,  who  honors  me 
now  with  his  presence — or,  rather.  I  should  say.  who  honors 
the  Wright  brothers  here  today  with  his  presence. 

At  that  time,  after  I  had  flnishf'd  the  inspection  of  the 
bombers,  I  was  invited  to  take  a  flight  to  make  an  observa- 
tion of  the  largest  plane  that  had  ever  been  constructed 
in  the  world.  That  plane,  when  completed,  will  carry  71 
pttissengers.  It  will  have  a  personnel  of  18  men.  The  ship 
they  are  now  building  for  the  Pan-American  Air  Lines,  to 
be  used  in  the  ser\'1ce  from  New  York  to  London,  is  as  large 
as  the  ship  that  was  used  by  Columbus  in  October  of  1492 
when  he  made  the  trip  from  the  Old  World  to  the  shores 
of  America  in  71  days.  What  a  great  difference  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  34  years,  as  we  look  back  from  this, 
the  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  very  fortunate  and 
successful  first  flight  made  in  an  airplane  by  the  Wright 
brothers,  of  whom  I  speak.  It  required  Columbus  and  his 
crew  71  days  to  ply  the  Atlantic  coming  to  America  in 
1492:  but  with  the  completion  of  this  great  ship  at  Seattle, 
which  flies  the  air  like  the  birds  of  the  sky,  they  will  be 
able  to  carry  passengers  from  the  continent  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  the  British  Isles  in  a  little  over  12  hours. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  leam  that  within  the  last 
few  years  we  in  the  United  States  have  successfully  con- 
structed 2.361  airports.  I  brlieve  there  ar^  3,200  counties 
In  the  United  States.  Therefore,  two  coun^^ies  out  of  every 
three  in  the  United  States  are  possessed  of  airports. 

The  total  amount  of  money  invested  in  airports  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  $342,000,000,  and  of  this 
amount  the  Government,  through  the  pubLc-works  program, 
has  expended  more  than  $70,000,000.  I  have  no  notion  as  to 
the  amount  of  aid  which  States  and  counties  have  contributed 
to  the  construction  of  airports,  but  I  know  that  it  runs  into 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  has  been  money  well  expended. 
While  speaking  of  this  subjf^ct,  which  is  of  such  vital  in- 
terest not  only  to  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
from  the  standpoint  of  self-protection,  but  also  to  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  are  desirous  of  increasing  our  trade  in 
foreign  lands,  I  should  like  to  furnish  further  information, 
information  derived  from  our  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 
Mr.  Harllee  Branch,  whom  I  consider  one  of  the  best-informed 
men  anywhere  in  the  world  today  regarding  these  matters. 

Notwithstanding  the  airport  and  other  problems  with  which 
they  have  been  confronted,  and  which  we  appreciate  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Government  has  built  up  a 
remarkable  and  marvelously  efScient  and  effective  air  trans- 
port system  in  the  United  States. 

Rarely  a  month  passes  that  we  do  not  have  representatives 
of  foreign  governments  coming  to  the  United  States  to  look 
over  our  air  Lines  and  to  study  our  operations. 

In  our  domestic  air-mail  system,  which  embraces  practically 
aU  of  the  commercially  operated  transport  air  lines,  we  have 
32.000  route-miles,  over  which  planes  fly  more  than  50,000,000 
miles  a  year.  There  is  not  a  minute  of  the  day  or  mght  when 
transport  planes  are  not  winging  their  way  over  some  of  these 
routes.  More  than  200  cities  are  served  by  regular  schedules 
over  air  lines,  and  cities  and  towiiS  wit  Inn  a  radius  of  100 
miles  of  airport  terminals  enjoy  practically  all  the  benefits  of 
the  air  mail  and  air  express  services  and  most  of  the  benefits 
of  air  passenger  service,  because  theoC  ciiits  and  towns  are 
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connected  with  the  airport  cities  by  train,  bus,  and  automobile 
services  which  move  mail,  express,  and  passengers  to  them  in 
time  to  catch  the  planes.  Every  route  in  our  air-mail  system 
Is  now  being  operated  with  multimotored  planes. 

During  the  past  5  years  air-mail  volume  and  revenues  from 
air-mail  postage  have  practically  doubled,  while  there  has 
been  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  for  transporting 
air  mail. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1932  the  Post  OflQce  Department  paid 
$19  938.000  to  the  domestic  air-mail  contractors  for  the  trans- 
portation of  8.845,000  pounds  of  air  mail,  the  postage  reve- 
nues from  which  amounted  to  about  $6,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1937  the  Department  paid  the  domestic 
air-mail  contractors  approximately  $12,900,000  for  the  trans- 
portation of  19,000,000  pounds  of  air  mail,  from  which  the 
postage  revenues  amounted  to  more  than  $12,000,000. 

Included  in  the  19,000,000  pounds  of  air  mail  transported 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  over  our  domestic  air  Unes  were 
more  than  150.000,000  letters  which  were  posted  by  more  than 
15,000,000  firms  and  individuals.  A  large  percentage  of  it 
was  important  business  mail,  and  much  of  it  of  an  emergency 
character. 

Air  mail  is  used  by  lawyers  to  expedite  important  legal 
papers;  by  farmers  and  fruit  growers  to  market  perishable 
vegetable  and  fruit  products;  by  doctors  for  the  speedy 
transportation  of  serums  and  medicines  to  save  human  lives ; 
by  manufacturers  in  speeding  products  required  in  emergen- 
cies; by  industrial,  financial,  and  commercial  firms  for  vitally 
important  correspondence;  and  by  the  people  generally  for 
their  communications  which  may  be  affected  by  the  time 
clement. 

Growth  of  our  foreign  air-mail  system  has  kept  pace  with 
the  domestic  system.  Five  years  ago  it  embraced  19,000 
route  miles,  while  today  it  includes  30,000  route  miles. 

Five  years  ago  the  cost  of  the  foreign  air-mail  service  was 
approximately  $7,000,000  a  year,  and,  although  11,000  route 
miles  have  been  added,  the  annual  cost  today  is  less  than 
$8,000,000. 

Five  years  ago  our  foreign  air-mail  revenues  were  approxi- 
niatt^ly  $2,000,000  a  year,  while  today  they  approximate 
about  $4,000,000  a  year. 

This  foreign  air-mail  service  extends  from  the  United  States 
to  all  the  Latin-American  countries,  to  Puerto  Rico,  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  to  the  principal  islands  of  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  groups,  to  Canada,  and  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Orient.  We  have  air- 
mail senice  between  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  and 
in  Alaska. 

As  I  stated  a  little  while  ago  in  referring  to  the  great  air- 
plane I  saw  in  Seattle  which  is  soon  to  be  put  into  service 
by  the  Pan-American  Airways,  carrying  passengers  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  we  expect  soon  to  have 
service  to  Bermuda  and  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Europe; 
and  w  ithin  the  next  2  years  we  hope  to  have  a  line  operating 
from  some  point  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  United 
States  into  Alaska,  connecting  with  the  service  now  being 
operated  in  the  Territory. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  desire  to  state  that  this 
line,  which  has  been  extended  to  foreign  countries,  now 
reaches  the  22  republics  that  lie  to  the  south  of  us,  within 
the  confines  of  which  22  republics— adding  the  residents  of 
the  Republics  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  islands  belonging 
to  Great  Britain  and  France — we  find  more  than  130.000,000 
people.  The  advent  of  airplanes,  the  air  lines,  into  South 
American  countries  by  way  of  the  Pan-American  system,  I 
declare  to  the  Senate,  has  done  more  to  create  a  friendly 
feeling  between  the  130,000,000  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  130,000.000  people  residing  to  the  south 
of  us  than  any  one  single  factor  that  can  possibly  be  called 
to  our  attention  at  this  time.  The  creation  of  air  lines  has 
been  a  boon  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  manufacttuers  and 
distributors  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  cite  my  own  experience  as  an 
Illustration  of  what  I  wish  to  present.  Last  year  I  flew  more 
than  22,000  miles  in  the  South  American  countries.  There 
I   talked   v.ith   many   traveling   men — men   who   had   been 


traveling  over  that  territory  for  years  upon  years.  One 
travehng  man  whom  I  met  in  Brazil  when  I  was  there 
studying  the  cotton  production  and  textile  industries,  which 
are  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  people  of  my  State,  told  me 
that  for  20  years  he  had  been  traveling  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  that  in  the  olden  days,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  travel  there,  he  used  the  old  pine-burning  steam- 
ships which  went  in  those  waters,  and  sometimes  it  had 
taken  him  as  much  as  from  6  to  9  months  to  traverse  all 
the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  travel. 

He  said,  "I  now  make  use  of  the  airplanes,  the  birds  of  the 
air,  ever  southern  skies  to  visit  my  innumerable  customers, 
and  row  I  can  visit  all  the  countries  I  have  occasion  to  visit 
within  30  days,  whereas  formerly  it  took  me  from  6  months  to 
9  months  to  do  so."  And,  said  he,  being  able  to  visit  these 
countries  more  expeditiously,  he  was  thereby  provided  the 
opportunity  to  call  more  frequently  upon  his  customers,  and 
he  said  that  his  business  had  increased  materially. 

Tlien,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  those  concerns  who 
do  business  in  the  Latin  American  countries,  but  whose 
representatives  do  not  travel  through  those  countries — the 
airplanes  are  of  great  benefit  to  them,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
matter  of  quick  delivery  of  their  mail.  The  airplane  service 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  in 
carrying  their  mail.  Mail  matter  can  be  picked  up  in 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  within  the  week  at  the  most  it  will  be  delivered 
to  any  point  in  South  America,  whether  it  be  upon  the  great 
pampas  or  to  a  town  nestled  in  the  towering  Andes  between 
Chile  and  the  Argentine. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  have  arisen 
this  day  and  speak  of  the  history  of  the  modern  airplane 
encompassed  within  half  a  lifetime,  since  the  first  flight  was 
made  by  the  Wright  brothers  34  years  ago,  December   17, 

1903. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  which  I 
took  from  the  pages  of  tlie  Washington  Daily  Post  of  Sun- 
day, December  12,  1937,  a  description  of  the  first  flight  of 
the  Wright  brothers  that  I  have  mentioned  here  today. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  December  12,  1937] 

Halt    a    Lefetime    Encompasses    E.vttre    Histobt    of    the    Moderm 
Airplane  Since  First  Flight 

(Nosing  a  frail  kitelike  craft  into  the  wind  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.  C  ,  Orville  Wright  made  a  dream  of  the  centuries  come  true — 
he  made  the  first  successful  Journey  Into  the  air.  His  daring, 
however,  was  the  beginning  rather  than  the  end  of  man's  ad- 
ventures to  conquer  the  air.) 

Unfted  States  Airmen  Will  Honor  thx  Wrights — S<arADRONs  to 
Fly  Friday  to  Kill  Devll  Hill,  N.  C. — Pilgramage  Wuj.  Tak« 
Pilots  to  Site  of  First  Flight 

(By  Barry  Sullivan) 

Within  the  space  of  half  a  lifetime  Is  encompassed  the  entire 
history  of  the  modem  airplane.  Thirty-four  years  ago.  on  a 
cold  wind-swept  beach  at  Kill  Devil  Hill,  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast,  the  brothers.  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  first  raised  their 
"flSing  machine"  in  the  air. 

Commemorating  the  historic  event,  every  available  Army  plane 
will  go  aloft  next  Friday  morning.  December  17.  and  naval  alT 
squadrons  from   Norfolk.   Va.,  wlU  fly  to  Kill   Devil  Hill. 

A  60-foot  granite  shaft  now  marks  the  site  of  the  first  success- 
ful operation  of  an  airplane.  Crude  as  It  was.  the  Wright  plane 
demonstrated  that  man's  classic  dream  of  flight  was  at  last  com- 
ing true.  

MADE   TESTS    WITH    KITES 

Powered  by  a  four-cylinder  motor,  the  plane  flown  by  Orville 
Wright  on  December  17,  1903,  was  the  restilt  of  yeara  of  experi- 
mentation and  scientific  research. 

During  the  preceding  years  the  brothers  had  studied  aeronauti- 
cal principles  by  m.eans  of  kites  and  gliders  they  constructed  and 
flew  themselves. 

In  1900  they  began  their  first  experiments  at  Kitty  Hawk,  where 
winds  of  20  miles  an  hour  are  customary. 

Their  theory  was  that  they  could  construct  a  man-carrytng 
kite  which  would  prove  Invaluable  In  experimental  work.  Th« 
first  one  built  proved  to  have  Insufficient  area  to  Ult  a  man.  but 
the  Wrights  made  a  few  short  glides  and  were  eccouragwl  tiy 
the  results  of  their  preUminary  experiments. 
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the  irortd.  Then,  tn  1927,  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  made  his 
epochal  flight  from  New  York  to  Pans. 

In  mere  recent  years  emphasis  has  beer,  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment of  safer  and  sturdier  planes.  The  air-cooled  radial  engine, 
because  ot  Its  saving  In  weight  and  ItB  freedom  from  radiator 
troubies.  steadily  gained  In  favor;  ita  design  and  efficiency  have 
been  constantly  improved. 

Improved  methods  of  welding  permitted  the  welded  ste^l  fuse- 
lage to  «y.Tn«»  into  general  use.  Further  savings  have  been  made 
in  alrp'ace  and  engine  wtlght  bv  improved  materials  and  design. 
while  knowledge  of   the  prlacipiaB  of   aeronauucs  has  constantly 

The  demands  of  oontJnued  use  of  the  airplane  and  widespread 
flying  experience  have  developed  Improved  instrumenU  and  eqxiip- 
ment  Parachutes  came  mU)  general  use  about  1924,  and  the  sport 
of  gliding,  developed  Ln  Germany,  has  slowly  spread  to  other 
countries. 

Mr.  REYNOUDS.  I  desire  to  thank  very  much  my  most 
courteous  friend  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Bilbo]  for  permit- 
ting me  to  take  this  time  to  make  the  statement  I  have  made. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  subsequently  said;  Mr.  President,  today 
when  I  addressed  the  Senate  in  reference  to  the  resolution 
I  offered,  quite  a  number  of  Senators  who  are  now  present 
were  not  in  the  Chamber.  I  shall  not  press  for  action  on 
the  resolution  today,  because  I  desire  to  aid  our  leader  and 
others  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  farm  bilL  I  give 
notice,  however,  that  on  Monday  when  we  reconvene  I  shall 
press  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  I  have  offered  today, 
and  I  request  Senators  who  were  not  present  when  I  spoke 
to  read  the  Record  and  familiarize  themselves  with  what  I 
shall  press  on  Monday,  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  resolution  at  that  time. 

AGRICrUI.TTniAL  RELIEF 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2787) 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to 
extend  that  courtesy  to  the  Senator  frcan  North  Carolina. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  oCfer  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

•nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ellehder  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  desire  that  his  amendment  be  read? 

Mr.  BILBO.    Yes.    I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

Ttx  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  amendment  will  be  read. 

"Ihe  Chdkt  Clerk.  On  page  82,  between  lines  21  and  22, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  65.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
estabUEh.  equip,  and  maintain  four  re^onal  research  laboratories 
for  the  development  of  industrial  uses  for  agricultural  products, 
to  conduct  at  such  laboratorips  researches  int/i  and  development 
of  new  sclentlflc,  chem^lcal.  and  technical  u.ses  and  new  and  ex- 
tended market  and  outlets  for  farm  commodities  and  products 
thereof.  One  each  cd  the  four  foregoing  regional  research  labora- 
tories shall  be  established  within  one  of  the  States  in  each  of  the 
following  groups  of  States:  The  first  j^mup  shall  be  composed  of 
the  States  of  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island. 
Vermont,  and  West  Virginia;  the  laboratory  to  be  established 
within  this  group  shall  be  known  as  the  Northeaist  Regional  Farm 
Products  Utilization  Laboratory  The  second  group  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  States  of  Ellnois.  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas.  &Cichigan. 
Minnesota.  Ml-ssouri.  Nebraska.  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Wisconsin;  the  laboratory  to  be  established  within  this 
group  shall  be  known  as  the  Mid-West  Reetonal  Farm  Products 
Utfltzatlon  Laboratory.  The  third  group  shall  be  compoeed  of  the 
States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada, 
New  liiezlco,  Oregon,  Utah.  Washington  and  Wyoming:  the  labora- 
tory to  be  established  in  this  group  sh.all  be  knc^-n  as  the  Western 
Regional  Farm  Products  Utilization  Laboratory  The  fourth  group 
shall  be  compoaed  of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Florida, 
Georgia.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma.  South  Carolina  Tennessee,  Texiis.  and  Vir,jlnla; 
the  laboratory  to  be  established  In  this  K^Dup  shall  be  known  as 
the  Sotithem  Regional  Farm  Products  Utilization  Laboratory. 

(b)  Each  such  laboratory  shall  be  established  only  upon  the 
condition  that  the  State  in  which  It  Is  to  be  located  shall  provide 
suitable  lands  without  expen.se  t<D  the  United  States  and  Rhall 
provide  the  rum  of  $250  000  to  defray  the  expt>n.ses  of  the  construc- 
tion of  suitable  buUdings.  Th^  Secretary  shall  Immediately,  or 
not  later  than  10  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  traiismit 
to  the  Governor  of  each  of  said  States  In  each  of  thc»  four  groups 
of  States  enumerated  In  subsection  fa)  of  this  section  Information 
wtth  respect  to  the  lands  necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  site  for 
such  laboratory.  If  thereafter  any  of  .said  Slates  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  said  four  groups  shall  on  or  before  March  1.  1938.  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  offer  to  provide  the  lands  and 
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money  required  by  this  subsection  (b),  with  such  guaranties  for 
the  performance  thereof  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
he  shall  accept  from  among  the  offers  submitted  from  each  such 
group  of  States  the  offer  of  the  State  deemed  by  htm  to  be  mf>st 
desirable  for  the  location  of  such  laboratory.  Upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  offer  of  any  State  of  any  such  group  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable  accept  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  title  to  the  land  offered  by  such  State,  and 
the  money  offered  by  such  State  shall  be  covered  Into  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  a  public  fund  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.     A  separate  account  shall  be  kept  for  each  group. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
construct  on  any  lands  acquired  under  this  act  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  such  laboratories  suitable  buUdings  and  appur- 
tenances thereto  at  a  cost  not  In  excess  of  $250,000.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  further  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  to  acquire 
such  equipment,  apparatus,  and  supplies  as  he  deems  necessary, 
and  to  cooperate  with  other  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
States,  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  universities,  and 
other  State  agencies  and  Institutions,  counties,  municipalities, 
business  or  ether  organl2ationa,  corporations,  associations,  sclentlflc 
societies,  and  individuals  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe 

(d)  Any  money  received  from  a  State  from  any  one  of  the  four 
groups  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  under  this  act 
L«  hereby  made  available  solely  for  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings and  appurtenances  for  such  laboratories  for  such  State  or 
group  of  States  contributing;  and  In  addition  thereto  of  the  sums 
made  available  In  pursuance  of  section  64,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  bo  utilized  by  the  Secretary  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1938,  and  ending  June  30,  1939. 
One-fourth  of  this  amount  shall  be  specially  and  definitely  allocated 
to  each  of  the  four  regional  research  laboratories  herein  author- 
ized, one-half  of  each  amount  allocated  to  each  laboratory  to  be 
used  for  furnishings  and  equipment  of  such  laboratory  and  the 
cthor  half,  or  so  much  thereof  as  necessary,  to  be  used  for  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  administrative  expenses  of  such 
laboratory  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939.  And  a  Fimi 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  admin- 
istrative e.xpenses.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1939.  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pof^cs  of  this  act,  8250  000  of  said  $1,000,000  being  specially  allo- 
cated to  and  to  be  used  only  for  each  of  the  four  regional  research 
laboratories  herein  authorised.  Ten  percent  of  the  appropriations 
may  be  expended  for  administrative  purposes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(oi  Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  further  authorized  to  estab- 
lish from  time  to  time,  as  funds  are  provided  other  than  the  funds 
available  under  this  act,  additional  units  on  the  land  acquired 
tinder  this  act  for  expanding  the  facilities  Ln  any  one  or  all  of  the 
four  regional  re.search  laboratories  herein  authorized,  for  research 
in  any  or  all  farm  products  and  byproducts  grown  within  any  of 
the  States  comprising  the  group  wherein  such  laboratory  Is  estab- 
lished, where  any  such  products  or  byproducts  offer  promising 
pcs.^lbihtles  for  new  and  wider  industrial  outlets  for  such  agri- 
cultural products. 

(f )  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  use  available  funds 
to  stimulate  and  widen  the  use  of  all  farm  commodities  in  the 
United  States  and  to  increase  In  every  practical  way  the  flow  of 
such  comuiPdltles  and  the  products  thereof  into  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

(trl  If  and  when  funds  are  provided  and  terms  are  compiled  with 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Regional  Farm  Products 
Utilization  Laboratory,  the  Secretary  Is  hereby  directed,  first,  to 
conduct  at  such  laboratory  research,  experiments.  Investigations, 
tests,  and  demonstrations  with  respect  to  the  chemical  physical, 
and  physiological  properties  and  utilization  and  preservation  of 
cotton  and  its  byproducts,  including  cottonseed,  cottonseed  meal, 
cottonseed  oil,  cotton  hulls,  moats,  cotton  lint  and  llnters,  and  cotton 
8talk.s,  and  the  collection,  harv<?stlng,  preservation,  and  Industrial 
utilization  of  whole  cotton  as  a  raw  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  cellulose,  celluloslc  materials,  and  llgnln  and  Ugnin  derivatives, 
etc.,  with  a  particular  view  to  development  of  wider  tises  of  cotton 
by  Industry,  and  to  make  public  the  results  of  such  research, 
experiments,  investigations.  tes-:s,  and  demonstrations,  not  only  In 
this  laboratory  but  In  all  four  of  the  laboratories  herein  author- 
ized, it  being  the  purpose  of  (:k>ngres8  to  make  research,  experi- 
ments, and  Investigations  for  new  uses  and  new  markets  for  cotton 
and  cotton  products  in  the  flrjt  unit  of  the  southern  laboratory 
herein  authorized. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  by  the  provision  of  the  ryle 
that  we  are  operating  under  In  the  consideration  of  the  farm 
bill.  I  understand  that  each  .'Senator  has  15  minutes  to  speak 
on  each  amendment  and  30  minutes  on  the  bill,  or  45  min- 
utes in  all.  I  desire  to  state  In  the  beginning  that  while  the 
purpose  of  my  taking  the  floor  is  to  present  the  amendment, 
I  shall  use  the  15  minutes  I  have  on  the  amendment  and 
then  proceed  to  use  time  on  the  biH,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed  until  I  shall  have  concluded. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  have  had 
presented  to  the  Senate  the  committee  bill  and  two  or  three 


substitutes.  I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am  opposed 
to  all  the  bills  that  have  been  presented  to  the  Senate,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  out  of  96  Senators  and  435  Members  of  the  House  there 
is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  entire  Congress  who  is  satis- 
fied with  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  the  Congress  is 
tnong  to  enact. 

However,  I  am  goins  to  vote  for  the  committee  bill.  Natu- 
rally, it  is  and  wiD  be  an  attempt  to  compromise  or  to 
harmonize  all  the  coni3icting  views  and  convictions  held  by 
each  and  every  Member  of  Congress.  Neither  will  this  bill, 
if  enacted  into  law,  be  satisfactory  to  all  groups  of  the 
American  people  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming  for  their 
hvelihood.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  passing  a^farm  bill 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  Members  of  Congress  or  to 
all  American  farmers.    That  is  an  impossible  thing  to  do. 

Under  such  conditions  there  is  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  give  and  take — to  compromise,  harmonize,  or 
synchronize  all  the  conflicting  views  and  enact  such  a  meas- 
ure as  will  bring  the  greatest  rehef  to  the  greatest  number 
of  people  involved  in  this  great  American  Industry. 

As  I  stated,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  committee  bill,  and 
there  are  three  reasons  why  I  shall  do  so.  My  first  reason 
is  found  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207,  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  in  which  the  Congress  solemnly  pledged 
that  upon  the  reconvening  of  Congress  they  would  pass  a 
farm-control  bill.  The  joint  resolution  went  so  far  as  to 
set  out  the  principles  upon  which  the  bill  should  be  written. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  read  the  Record,  I  ask  to  have  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  part  of  the  joint  resolution 
which  enumerates  the  principles  upon  which  the  bill  should 
be  enacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  permanent  farm 
legislation  should  be  based  upon  the  following  fundamental  prin- 
ciples : 

(1)  That  farmers  are  entitled  to  their  fair  share  of  the  national 
Income. 

(2)  That  consumers  should  be  afforded  protection  against  the 
consequences  of  drought,  floods,  and  pestilence  causing  abnor- 
mally high  prices  by  storage  of  reserve  supplies  of  big  crop  years 
for  use  in  time  of  crop  failure. 

(3)  That  if  consumers  are  given  the  protection  of  such  an  ever- 
normal  granary  plan,  farmers  should  be  safeguarded  Bgninst  undue 
price  declines  by  a  system  of  loans  supplementing  their  national 
soil -conservation  program;   and 

(4)  That  control  of  agricultural  surpluses  above  the  ever-normal 
granary  supply  Is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  Nation's  Investment 
m  loans  and  to  protect  farmers  against  a  price  collapse  due  to 
bumper  yields  resulting  In  production  beyond  all  domestic  and 
foreign  need. 

(5)  That  the  present  Soil  Conservation  Act  should  be  continued. 
Its  ojjerations  simplified,  and  provision  made  for  reduced  payments 
to  large  operators  on  a  graduated  scale  to  promote  the  interest  of 
Individual  farming. 

(6)  That,  Imked  with  control  of  agricultural  surpluses,  there 
should  be  research  Into  new  uses  for  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof  and  search  for  new  uses,  new  outlets, 
and  new  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

(7)  That  provision  should  be  made  for  applications  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  for  correction  of  discriminations 
now  existing  against  agrictiltural  products  in  the  frelght-rata 
schedules. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  abtmdant  production  of  farm  products 
should  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse;  that  therefcnre  legislation 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  principles  will  be  first  to  engage  tb« 
attention  of  the  Congress  upon  Its  reconvening,  and  that  It  Is  tha 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  permanent  farm  program  baaed  upon 
these  principles  should  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible  after  Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

Mr.  BUBO.  I  may  state  that  in  the  principles  enunciated 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  Is  keeinng  faith  with  the  pledge 
of  the  Congress  to  the  country. 

Section  6  of  the  joint  resolution  says: 

That,  linked  with  control  of  agricultural  surplxxsea,  there  should 
be  research  into  new  uses  for  agrlctUtural  commodities  and  tha 
products  thereof,  and  search  for  new  uaea,  new  outlets,  and  new 
markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
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in  otbtt  worda.  ir— »««*ff  today.  1 '  we  should  bring  relief 
to  these  forty  or  forty-five  million  1 0-nounshed,  ffl-clothed. 
and  ill-sheltered  dtlaeni  of  ttais  Rep  ibUc,  it  would  be  neces- 
anr  for  m  n»v  to  be  pasBtaig  laws  t  >  enoourage  tbe  farmers 
of  tlw  Repaiiilo  to  plant  forty  or  :  Ifty  millian  acres  more 
In  order  to  take  care  of  our  needy  ct  izeoa. 


•nie  :real  trouble  !n  this  country  Is  the  lack  of  purchasing 
power  iDf  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  our  citizeixs.  If  they  had 
the  money,  they  would  yearly  consume  all  the  food  pro- 
duced in  this  country  and  would  wear  every  pound  of  cotton 
grown  tn  the  Cotton  Belt,  even  with  a  bumper  crop.  What 
we  should  be  doing  is  changing  our  monetary  and  other 
Goverrment  policies  in  such  a  way  that  this  one-third  of 
our  population  would  have  this  purchasing  power,  and  then 
the  farmer  would  not  be  confronted  with  distress  and  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  face  of  bumper  crops. 

But  the  farmer  must  not  be  forgotten  In  our  reasoning, 
becaus?  the  citizens  of  this  country  cannot  and  they  do  not 
expect  the  farmer  to  be  reduced  to  rags,  starvation,  or  ab- 
ject poverty  by  producing  food  and  clothing  for  130.000,000 
people  unless  the  farmer  receives  the  cost  of  production  with 
reasonable  profit  to  provide  for  him  and  his  family  a  decent 
standard   of   living   and    equal   opportunities   in    this   great 

countr/.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
Mr.  3ILBO.  I  will  take  my  time  on  the  bill. 
Oh,  yes,  we  boa^t  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the 
richest  nation  on  earth.  We  have  everj'thing  that  the 
human  race  could  desire.  God  has  be<'n  wonderful  to  us  as 
a  people  and  as  a  nation.  We  have  enough  wealth,  if  prop- 
erly distributed,  to  give  every  citizen  of  the  Republic  enough 
purchasing  power  to  feed  and  clothe  and  maintain  himself 
and  his  family.  The  fault  is  in  the  Government  itself.  The 
responsibility  rests  upon  those  in  authority  to  fix  the  laws 
and  pcilicies  of  government  that  permit  half  of  its  popula- 
tion to  be  enslaved,  impoverished,  and  ill -clad,  ill-nourished, 
and  ill -sheltered  by  the  other  half,  or  a  part  of  the  other 
half. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  Republic  that  there  is  dis- 
played in  the  show  windows  or  book  stores  a  book  which 
claims  that  60  families  rule  and  control  the  policies  of  our 
Nation  by  owning  and  controUing  the  majority  of  its  wealth. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  our  policies.  There  is  some- 
thing Avrong  with  our  banking  system.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  our  monetary  system.  There  is  sometiiing  wrong 
In  our  control  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  monopolies,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  is  and  correct  it. 

Thei-e  is  no  excuse,  or  mighty  little  Justification,  for  us 
to  be  talking  about  saving  and  reclaiming  our  export  trade 
when  the  food  and  clothes  and  manufactured  articles  ttiat 
are  be.ng  exported  are  needed  by  one-third  of  our  own  people 
who  are  hungry,  who  are  improperly  clothed,  and  who  are 
impro]3erly  sheltered.  What  this  coimtry  needs  is  a  little 
more  home  missionary  work  and  less  attention  to  foreign 
missionary  work,  govemmentally  speaking. 

So  far  as  the  cotton  farmer  is  concerned — and  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  cotton  Senators  who  may  be  present — he 
might  just  as  well  forget  about  exporting  his  cotton  for  sale 
at  a  profit.  The  day  has  passed,  or  is  passing,  when  the 
American  cotton  farmer  is  going  to  grow  cotton  for  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Under  the  influence  of  the  sentiment 
in  fa^'or  of  making  every  nation  self-sufficient,  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  getting  ready  to  grow  its  own  cotton ;  and  when 
nations  cannot  grow  cotton  through  the  chemical  route  they 
are  going  to  resort  to  substitutes  and  synthetics. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  million  people  can  use  and  absorb 
twenty  or  twenty-five  million  bales  of  cotton,  and,  in  doing 
that,  pay  the  producer  the  cost  of  production  with  a  reason- 
able profit.  There  are  just  two  things  we  shall  have  to  do 
about  it.  One  is  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  forty 
or  fif;y  million  people  who  need  more  clothes  and  would  buy 
more  clothes  if  they  could;  and  the  other  is  to  find  other 
marketable  and  salable  uses  for  cotton,  cottor^seed,  and  its 
byprtiducts.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  rose  to  offer  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  read. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  I  take  the  position  that  it 
is  the  only  hope  of  the  American  fanner,  as  a  rule.  It  is 
the  cnly  hope,  I  know,  of  tlie  cotton  farmer  of  the  South,  of 
the  CkJtton  Belt — the  laboratory  chemical  route. 
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I  remember  reading  in  thu  lawbooks  of  Mississippi,  my 
own  State,  a  statute  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  ginner 
to  destroy  cottonseed  at  his  gin.  He  had  to  bum  the  seed; 
he  had  to  destroy  it.  What  do  we  find  today?  If  the  cotton 
fanners  of  the  South  could  get  in  proportion  what  they 
are  entitled  to  for  the  sale  cf  their  seed — I  mean,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  the  ]>rocessed  byproducts  that  are 
made  from  the  cottonseed  and  placed  on  the  markets  of 
the  coimtry — we  could  afford  to  grow  cotton  for  the  seed 
and  throw  away  the  lint. 

Through  the  chemical  rout<;  we  have  Wesson  oil,  we  have 
oleomargarine,  we  have  lard,  we  have  cottonseed  meal  good 
for  fertilizer  and  for  dairy  feed,  we  have  the  hulls — five 
byproducts  from  the  lowly  cottonseed  which  was  destroyed 
by  law  a  few  years  ago  in  my  native  State,  and  yet  the  sur- 
face has  not  been  scratched  in  determining  the  bsTJroducts 
from  cottonseed  alone.  Theie  is  a  Negro  chemist  down  in 
Alabama  who  was  once  a  slave,  and  who  has  discovered  300 
uses  for  the  peanut.  If  the  chemists  will  get  busy  on  the 
cottonseed.  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  they  will  find  as  many  uses 
for  the  cottonseed.  Of  course,  I  know  that  many  of  them 
will  not  be  of  commercial  value,  but  those  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  of  commercial  value. 

What  are  the  Japanese  doing  today?  They  are  buying 
logs  on  the  western  seaboard,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  hauling 
those  logs  all  the  way  to  Japan,  suid  converting  the  trees 
grown  on  the  Pacific  coast  lito  cellulose,  from  which  they 
are  manufacturing  rayon  and  shipping  it  back  to  the  Pacific 
coast  and  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  seUing  the  rayon  to 
America,  as  some  Senator  mentioned  awhile  ago. 

Mussolini  found  a  scarcity  of  fabrics  for  clothing  his  peo- 
ple, especially  the  finer  fabrics.  He  put  his  chemists  at 
work,  and  they  evolved  a  sdieme  to  manufactiffe  the  fine 
fabrics  out  of  milk.  Today  tie  Italian  is  selling  his  milk  to 
the  factories  in  order  for  them  to  make  cloth  to  clothe  the 
Italian  people.  I  have  a  suspicion  If  we  should  visit  the 
Italian  Embassy  here  in  Weishington  we  would  find  the 
splendid  ladies  of  that  court  dressed  In  fabrics  made  from 
casein. 

To  my  friends  who  are  ahirmed  about  a  market  for  the 
output  of  the  dairy  Industry  n  the  Northwest,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  here  is  the  way  out.  Let  them  find  out  how  it  is 
dona  and  make  cloth  out  of  their  milk,  and  perhaps  they 
would  then  be  willing  to  repe;U  the  law  against  the  southern 
cotton  farmer  relative  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  In  their 
States  to  their  good  people. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  lir  e  and  the  Gulf  coast  line  there 
was  once  a  great  country  for  the  growth  of  yellow  pine  trees, 
I  happen  to  live  in  the  county  where  the  only  remaining 
tract  of  this  pine  is  left.  T!iis  great  section  of  the  United 
States  is  dotted  today  with  tlie  black  stumps  that  stand  as  a 
monument  to  Its  departed  original  wealth.  We  have  been 
struggling  to  remove  those  slumps  in  order  to  put  the  land 
in  cultivation.  The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  and  other  com- 
mercial interests  came  to  our  rescue.  Their  chemists  showed 
them  how  to  take  those  deserted  pine  stumps  and  convert 
them  into  marketable  and  lialable  products,  so  that  today 
the  stump  is  worth  almost  a.'  much  as  the  original  tree  that 
was  cut  in  the  early  d&ys. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  read  the  Record  I  ask 
to  have  inserted  a  statement  of  what  we  are  doing  with  the 
pine  stump  in  a  commercial  way  as  the  result  of  this  chem- 
ical laboratory  work.  Amcmg  other  things  the  German 
chemists  found  out  how  to  make  camphor  gum  out  of  tur- 
pentine and  the  German  nitlon  h&s  been  one  of  the  best 
markets  for  the  turpentine  dealers  of  the  South.  The  Ger- 
mans have  a  secret  process  by  which  they  can  make  cam- 
phor gum  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can  tell  the  synthetic 
from  the  real.  I  sisk  permission  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  analysis  of  the  bSTJroducts  made  from 
the  stumps  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

The  base  products  are  crudf  wood  turpentine,  wood  roeln,  and 
Bteam-dlstilled  pine  oU.  By  separation  Into  componenta,  or  by  the 
production  of  derivatives,  the  foUowing  products  are  made: 


rsoM  otTTDK  TURFrirmn 


Steam-distilled  wood  txirpentlne — used  as  a  solvent  In  varnishes 
and  as  a  thinner  In  paints  and  enamels. 

Alpha-plnene — used  for  the  production  of  synthetic  camphor 

Alpha-terplnene,  commercial — iised  in  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic resins. 

Terpinolene,  conmiercial — used  as  a  solvent. 

Dlpentene — used  as  a  solvent  and  antisklnnlng  agent  in  enamels 
and  certain  types  of  varnish,  and  as  a  solvent  for  rubber. 

Solvenol  (a  mixture  of  ths  solvent  used  In  extracting  wood 
rosin  from  chips,  portions  of  the  crude  turpentine,  and  pine  oU) — ■ 
used  as  a  solvent  and  plasticizing  agent  for  rubber. 

raOM    WOOD   ROSHf 

Wood  rosins  of  all  grades,  from  FP,  the  lowest  grade,  to  WW, 
the  highest  grade. 

Wood  rosin  size — used  for  sizing  paper. 

Belro  resin,  dark  grade  rosinlike  product — used  in  dark  pap>er 
size  and  in  dark  soaps. 

Vinsol  resin,  a  mixture  of  colored  oxidation  products  extracted 
from  wood  rosin,  and  probably  some  of  the  residues  from  pine-oil 
distillation — used  in  Insulating  compounds. 

Brlsgo,  a  dsu-k  grade  roslnlike  product — used  to  remove  hair  from 
hog  carcasses. 

Trullne  Binder,  dark  grade  roslnlike  product — used  as  a  foundry 
core  binder. 

Abletlc  acid,  commercial  grade. 

Hydrogenated  wood  rosins. 

Wood  rosin  esters,  among  them  Abalyn — used  as  a  plastlcizer. 

Hydrogenated  wood -rosin  esters,  such  as  Hercolyn — used  as  a 
plastlcizer. 

rsoM  PINS  on. 

Pine  oils  of  various  grades — used  as  wetting  agents  In  textile  In- 
dustry and  in  laundries,  as  distiufectants.  and  for  tbe  flotation  of 
ores.   etc. 

Alpha- terplneol  (two  grades) — used  for  denaturing  alcohol  and 
In  making  cheap  perfumes. 

Other  terpineols. 

ALSO   PROCURABLE  FROM   PINX  On.  AKD  tXtSG  PRODTJOCD   BT    Om   OF  TOM 

LARGE    STEAM -DISTTLIJED    WOOD    NAVAL    STORIS    PEODrrCCEa 

Anethol — used  in  flavoring. 
Penchyl  alcohol — used  In  cheap  perfumes. 
Bomeol — used  in  the  production  of  synthetic  camphor. 
Camphor — used  as  a  plastlcizer  to  replace  natural  imported  cam- 
phor. 

Penchone. 
Cineol. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  If  we  could,  through  chemical 
research,  discover  the  process  by  which  the  Germans  make  the 
camphor  gum,  to  which  I  have  referred,  we  would  at  once  find 
a  market  for  the  turpentine  which  is  now  a  drug  on  the 
market  and  which  is  being  sold  at  less  than  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now  has  50,000 
barrels  of  turpentine  on  hand  which  was  bought  in  an  effort 
to  boost  the  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers  of  the 
South. 

When  the  W.  P.  A.  was  Inaugurated  we  who  were  trying 
to  help  the  farmers  in  our  section  of  the  country  persuaded 
the  authorities  of  the  W.  P.  A.  to  give  us  enough  money  to 
establish  a  starch  factory  at  Laurel,  Miss.,  in  the  hope  that 
we  could  find  in  the  sweetpotato  a  substitute  for  the  starch 
that  Is  being  imported  into  this  country  from  India,  the 
kind  of  starch  used  by  the  textile  mills  in  the  finishing  of  the 
finer  fabrics.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  results  of  that 
experiment.  The  first  year,  1934,  we  made  14,000  pounds 
that  cost  us  14  cents  a  pound.  In  1935  we  made  250.000 
pounds,  at  a  cost  of  8  cents  a  pound.  We  installed  otlier 
machinery  and  improved  the  grades  of  the  potatoes  we  were 
growing,  and  in  1936  we  produced  420,000  pounds  of  starch, 
at  3  cents  a  pound.  In  1937  we  produced  600,000  pounds,  at 
practically  the  same  price. 

This  starch  is  not  a  competitor  with  cornstarch.  Do  not 
get  uneasy  about  competition  with  cornstarch.  Hiis  is  a 
high-grade  starch  that  is  better  than  the  imported  starch 
made  from  the  cassava.  It  is  a  kind  of  starch  the  textile 
mills  must  have.  They  cannot  use  cornstarch.  Here  is  a 
field  that  is  open  immediately  to  the  manufacture  of  that 
starch  which  would  take  the  place  of  the  starch  imported 
from  India. 

Shortly  after  we  had  perfected  the  process  by  which  thii 
starch  was  made  from  the  sweetpotato  the  chemists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  discovered  that  while  we  were 
making  420,000  pounds  of  starch  we  could  have  taken  the 
residue  of  the  potato  sifter  the  starch  had  been  extractisl  and 
could  have  made  75,000  gallons  of  alcohoi.    They  haxT  a^ 
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discovered  that  after  we  take  oat  tie  starch  and  alcohol. 
oat  of  the  residue  we  can  make  gliie.  An  the  glue  that 
Uncle  Sam  uses  on  his  stamps  and  envelopes  Is  imported 
rrom  India.  Tliey  Import  the  cassava  and  from  it  make  the 
glue  that  Is  used  on  the  stamps  and  3ovemment  envelopes. 
Here  is  a  substitute.  Frtim  the  sweeti  otato  we  can  make  the 
gtae  to  put  on  the  stamps  of  the  iJnlted  States  Govern 
meat,  lo  that  wbtn  a  Senator  licks  a  s  amp.  instead  of  licking 
cassava  be  woukl  be  llcklnff  a  sweetpo  tata 

After  we  extract  the  starch,  the  alcohol,  and  the  glue 
there  Is  still  something  left  in  the  swe^potato.  It  makes  the 
finest  kind  of  dairy  feed  in  the  world. 

Thus,  by  the  Investment  of  a  few  thbiisanrt  dollars  through 
the  W.  P.  A.  in  tfaia  unaU  laboratoxy.  re  were  able  to  demon 
strate  that  out  of  the  sweetpotato— wl  lich  was  W€«th  20  to  25 
cents  a  boshel,  and  the  fanner  coald  i|oC  grow  any  more  than 
he  actually  needed  on  his  farm — we  can  make  all  these 
fevprodoeta  and  are  able  to  pay  the  taxmers  30  to  35  cents 
a  bushel  for  tt^ir  sweetpotatoes.  aid  they  can  make  200 
basfaels  to  the  acre.  It  beats  cotton  nearly  2  to  1.  We  are 
able  to  produce  four  byproducts— the  starch,  the  alcohol,  the 
mudlace,  and  the  dairy  feed — and  Oc  d  only  knows  what  else 
the  diemista  may  ISxul  in  the  sweet  potato  before  they  get 
throui^  I 

The  amendment  whi^  I  am  pro  Msing  carries  out  this 
Ulaa.  I  have  on  my  deric  before  mc  a  sample  of  what  the 
Bttte  laboratory  hm  deoe  with  the  soybean.  I  have,  for 
^f^«^«i>/»*>  an  ashtray  made  from  tlie  soybean,  a  piece  of 
plastic.  Mr.  Ford,  In  the  manufacture  of  his  cars,  is  now 
making  all  his  plastic  out  of  soybean  i. 

X  laive  on  my  desk  another  prodoc ;  of  the  little  laboratory 
we  have  In  norlda  irtiere  we  are  le  ixnlng  to  put  up  citrus 
fruit,  so  the  citrus  fanner  can  get  a  market  for  the  product 
he  is  growing.  I  have  also  a  sampJ^  >  of  varnish  made  from 
the  nytMan.  Mr.  Ford  alao  gets  hi  t  vamidi  and  paint  out 
of  the  soyt)ean. 

Here  is  the  advantage  of  a  labcratory  constructed  and 
authorised  by  the  Government  ove-  the  laboratory  of  the 
commercial  organlzattons  of  the  eomtry.  When  Herculea, 
thitiqgh  his  dumJcal  laboratory,  rat  kes  sudi  a  discovery  as 
be  did  aboot  the  pine  stump,  and  1:  able  to  make  perfximes 
Kp^  soaps  and  all  those  dasens  of  things  out  of  those  old 
stamps,  the  minote  he  makes  the  discovery  he  rushes  to 
Wtahlngton  and  gets  a  patent  on  t  le  discovery  so  that  he 
can  use  it  only  for  hlnnelf  and  to  his  own  benefit.  It  is 
kept  from  tbe  people.  That  to  what  Mr.  Ford  does  and  that 
is  what  all  the  commercial  organiza  Jons  do,  and  we  cannot 
blame  tbem.  Bat  if  we  estaUlsh  th  e  f  otxr  laboratories  I  am 
providing  for  In  my  amendment,  in  1  tie  f oar  great  sections  of 
the  eoantzy,  to  experiment  with  tt  e  products  of  the  farm 
and  pot  those  products  into  salablir  and  marketable  form, 
and  devdop  the  valne  of  them,  then  when  a  discovery  Is 
made  it  wooM  be  available  at  oneq  to  the  agricultural  lifle 
of  this  great  Nktkm. 

Mr.  President,  I  beg  and  plead 
my  amendment  for  the  reason 
oat  for  the  fanner.    I  verily 
chemists  of  the  coontxy  to  woric, 
cottanseed  win  be  developed  in  a 
will  be  able  to  find  saA  uses  for  i 
American  etttens  win  eonsame  20,040.000  or  25.000,000  bales 
of  cotton  per  anmmi. 

We  have  been  trying  to  make  r  >ads  out  of  cotton,  but 
we  have  not  been  Tery  aucceaafui.  jecaose  it  has  been  too 
expensive.  The  tzoabie  has  been  that  we  have  sent  tbie 
raw  cotton  to  the  factory  to  make  i  ioth  out  of  it.  and  ha^ 
spread  that  down  on  the  roadway.  Not  long  ago  an  exis^- 
oeer  was  rtlw:>UMlitg  the  matter  wll  1  me.  and  be  advanced 
an  idea,  irtilch  I  think  is  probably  c  nrect.  to  the  effect  that 
if  we  would  take  the  raw  cotton  w  th  a  portable  gin  along 
the  hl^way  and  gin  the  cotton  cut  and  put  it  with  the 
asi^udt,  combine  the  fiber,  and  mi  c  the  fiber  as  we  gin  it 
out  tn  the  gtns.  In  that  way  we  won  d  get  a  better  snbstande 
for  the  sorf aoe  of  tbe  hlidiway.    It  would  be  twice  as  cheap. 


the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  Is  the  only  way 

that,  if  we  put  the 
uses  for  cotton  and 
diort  while,  and  we 
that  the  130,000.000 


11  thai;  could  be  done,  almost  overnight  we  would  take  up 
our  surplus  cottOTi  in  the  buildir.g  of  highways. 

The  Senate  very  graciously  passed  a  laboratory  bill  intro- 
duced by  me  providing  for  a  laboratory  In  the  South,  and 
there  was  not  a  vote  against  the  bill.  It  provided  that 
$250,0(K)  shoiild  be  put  up  by  the  Southern  States  and 
$250,000  should  be  put  up  by  the  Government.  The  bai 
receivtJd  the  approval  of  the  President  in  a  special  letter 
that  "iiBLS  read  to  the  Congress.  The  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  House  committee;  but  when  it  got  into  the  House, 
we  discovered  that  Representatives  from  other  sections  of  the 
countiy  were  saying,  "We  are  willing  that  your  bill  should 
pass,  but  we  want  a  laboratory  in  order  to  develop  other 
uses  for  our  farm  products."  We  said.  "Very  well."  So  the 
House  has  taken  my  bill  and  on  pages  19  and  20  of  the 
House  bill  has  inserted  the  suiastance  of  my  original  bill,  but 
has  set  up  a  fund  of  (9,000.000. 

It  i.5  so  loosely  drawn  that  the  Secretary  could  put  all  of 
this  iJi  one  laboratory,  or  he  could  establish  40  laboratories, 
and  tlaere  is  no  sense  in  that.  If  we  are  to  do  this  thing,  let 
us  do  it  in  a  businesslike  way. 

My  amendment  sets  up  four  groups,  and  these  laboratories 
are  tD  be  known  as  the  "Northeast  group",  the  "Midwest 
group",  the  "Western  group",  and  the  "Southern  group." 
There-'  will  be  a  laboratory  for  each  one  of  the  groups  devoted 
to  th<3  deveiofanent  of  other  uses  of  farm  products  peculiar 
to  those  particular  sections  of  the  country. 

Instead  of  authorizing  an  expenditure  of  $9,000,000,  my 
amendment  provides  for  $250,000  for  each  of  the  groups  to 
equip  the  laboratory  after  it  has  been  erected  by  the  State 
itself,  or  the  group,  and  $250,000  a  year  for  maintenance  and 
operation. 

I  took  the  amendment  up  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  it  meets 
with  their  hearty  approval.  We  ought  to  have  four  labora- 
tories. Let  the  Northeast  toave  one.  which  can  be  located 
in  New  York  State.  But  we  require  each  one  of  the  four 
groups  to  express  an  interest  in  this  actinty  by  furnishing 
the  Is.nd  and  $250,000  for  the  original  building,  the  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  $250,000  for  the  equipment  and  $250,000 
a  yeax  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  while  the  work 
is  proceeding. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  this  will  do  more  for  the  farmers 
of  tlris  Nation  tn  the  course  of  a  few  years  thaxi  all  the  pro- 
vlsiors  contained  in  the  pending  bill.  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  proposed  legislation  in  the  pend- 
ing biU.  I  repeat,  I  think  it  is  heartless  and  cruel,  when  we 
know  that  a  third  of  our  people  are  starving  and  that  a 
third  are  ill-clothed,  to  pass  laws  to  reduce  production. 
What  we  ought  to  do  is  either  to  put  the  people  in  condition 
to  buy  all  these  crops  the  American  farmers  can  produce 
and  pay  the  farmers  cost  of  production,  with  a  reasonable 
profit,  or  we  ought  to  adopt  some  such  suggestion  as  I  am 
makiag,  and  find  such  uses  for  the  farm  products  of  the 
countjy  so  that  they  will  immediately  be  consumed  even  by 
those  who  have  not  the  purchasing  power  under  our  present 
policies  of  government. 

Mr.  POPK    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gillettk  in  the  chair). 
Does  tbe  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  BILBO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator's  amendment  provides  for  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000  the  first  year,  as  I  understand? 
Ml'.  BILBO.  One  million  for  the  equipment  of  foiu-  labo- 
ratxMies  and  a  million  for  the  maintenance  and  operation, 
provided  they  are  gotten  ready  in  time.  I  do  not  think  the 
money  will  be  used  right  away,  because  it  will  take  some 
time  to  go  through  the  mechanical  operation  of  biiying  the 
land,  erecting  the  building,  and  equipping  it  and  getting  it 
ready. 

Mr.  POPE.    Then,  after  that,  a  million  a  year? 
Mr.  BILBO.    A  million  a  year  after  that  to  take  care  of 
the  four  laboratories. 


The  bast"  products  are  crud<  wood  turpentine,  wood  roam,  ana 
Bteam-dlstUled  pine  oU.  By  separat'.on  into  componenta,  or  by  the 
production  of  derivatives,  the  foUowing  products  are  made: 


residue  of  the  pwtato  after  the  starch  had  been  extracttvl  and 
could  have  made  75,000  gallons  of  alcohol.    They  harr  iUm 
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Mr.  POPE.  In  the  light  ol  the  fact  that  the  appropriation 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  pending  bill  the  first 
year  is  likely  to  be  smaller  than  some  of  us  think  it  should  be, 
does  not  the  Senator  think  tliat  If  he  would  limit  his  amend- 
ment to  a  million  a  year  s;ijaight  it  would  be  better,  and 
in  that  way  not  take  out  f;-om  the  fund  for  servicing  the 
proposed  act  any  more  than  is  actually  necessary? 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a  question  of  economy 
and  conserving  a  fund  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  payments  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  I  was  offering  my  amendment  because 
the  House  provided  for  $9.0<X).000.  and  that  will  mean  nine 
or  ten  million  dollars  a  year  hereafter.  I  was  merely  pro- 
posing an  amendment  whicti  would  go  to  conferoice  so  that 
It  might  be  fought  out  witli  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  POPE.  If  the  Senator  would  make  it  a  million  a  year, 
still  we  would  have  the  play  aetween  the  million  and  the  nine 
or  ten  mUlion  under  the  Hoiise  provision.  I  am  merely  sug- 
gesting this  to  the  Senator  as  it  seems  to  me  more  likely, 
in  view  of  the  vote  last  night  on  the  Overt<xi  amendment, 
that  the  Senate  would  adopt  his  amendment  in  tl^  form, 
and  it  could  go  to  conference  with  the  possihihty  of  getting 
the  same  result  in  confererce  that  he  would  get  under  his 
present  amendment.  I  merely  suggest  it  to  the  Senator 
because  I  am  in  favor  of  an  apprt^MlatiMi  or  allocaticm  for 
the  sort  of  work  covered  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  apEH"eciat€  the  Senator's  observation,  but  I 
have  this  feeling  about  the  raatter:  The  amendment  provides 
that  some  State  in  each  on?  of  these  four  groups  must  take 
the  initiative,  must  put  up  $250,000,  must  furnish  the  land, 
and  the  Government  will  sey.  "All  right;  if  you  will  do  that, 
we  will  equip  the  building  a  ad  set  aside  $250,000  to  malntoln 
and  operate  IL" 

After  that  is  done  there  laust  be  something  to  operate  on. 
I  do  not  think  $1,000,000  will  be  used  during  the  next  year, 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  practical  or  possible  or  feasible 
to  get  the  machinery  organized,  to  provide  the  land,  erect 
the  building,  and  equip  it  in  time  for  much  of  an  expenditure 
of  money  in  the  way  of  opjaration;  but  I  should  regret  very 
much  to  have  a  plant  ready  for  operation  and  not  have 
any  fund  available  to  start  the  operation  immediately.    The 
Government  does  not  do  things  in  that  way. 
Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  Presiden..  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  BELBO.    I  yield- 
Mr   POPE.    In  view  of   vhat  the  Senator  has  Just  said, 
that  in  all  likelihood  durin?  the  first  year  $2,000,000  would 
not  be  spent  because  there  srould  not  be  time  enough  to  get 
the  equipment  and  set  up  the  laboratory,  let  me  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  if  he  win  modify  his  amendment,  making 
the  amount  $1,000,000  a  yen  straight  througii,  I  for  one,  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  will  be  very  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment  in  order  tliat  it  may  go  to  conference  for 
consideration. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Presidait,  wiU  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BILBO.    I  jrield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  have  Ixen  very  much  Interested  In  the 
Senator's  amendment,  and  should  like  very  much  to  see  the 
principle  of  the  amendment,  if  not  the  specific  wording  of 
it,  adopted.  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator  is  not 
also  Interested  in  including  in  his  amendment,  or  in  accom- 
plishing in  some  appropriate  way,  the  allocation  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  ex- 
ample, or  to  the  Bureau  of  Agrtcultoral  Economics,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  sale  of  farm  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deoned  by  him 
most  feasible.  In  other  wands,  what  we  are  talking  about  Is 
an  attempt  tp  find  more  markets  for  our  commodities,  as 
well  as  developing  new  uses  for  them.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  be  equally  friendly  to  the  allocation  of  some  rea- 
sonable simi  for  the  purpose  of  developing  markets  for  our 
products? 

Mr,  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  In  answering  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Florda.  I  may  say  that  I  evidenced 
my  sympathy  with  his  suggestion  by  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment last  night  to  set  aside  $1,000,000  to  do  the  very  thing 


he  is  suggesting;  but  the  Senate  decided  not  to  do  it.  There 
is  still  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  money,  because  the 
House  has  set  aside  $1,000,000  for  that  purpose,  in  the  pro%i- 
sion  on  page  19,  and  in  conference  that  suggestion  may  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  also  voted  for  the  Overton 
amendment  last  night.  However,  in  view  of  the  vote  by 
the  Senate  rejecting  the  amendment.  I  would  not  be  disposed 
to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  his  amend- 
ment should  be  amended  in  that  respect;  but  since  the 
House  bill  does  carry  a  provision  for  the  purpose  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Ftorida  refers.  I  do  believe  there  would  be 
a  fair  opportunity  of  getting  an  agreement  of  the  con- 
ference committee  to  that  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  frcxn  Florida,  also, 
that  I  am  so  keenly  interested  In  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  trust  he  will  not  insist  on  hanging  this  other 
matter  csito  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  v«7  briefly  to 
sui^ement  the  observations  which  have  been  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  In  my  view,  he  has  made  the 
most  constructive  contribution  to  the  possibility  of  farm  relief 
that  I  have  heard  in  the  4  weeks  this  rather  amaring  debate 
has  been  winning-  i  know  sranething  about  the  jMxablem  he 
has  discussed.  The  Senator  is  probably  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Farm  Chemurgic  Council  at  Dearborn,  Mich., 
which  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  industrialists  and  scien- 
tists, a  council  which  has  been  developing  industrial  uses  for 
agricultural  commodities  for  some  time.  The  reports  they 
have  made  are  little  short  of  astounding  in  identifying  the 
contributlwis  the  chemical  laboratory  is  making  to  agricul- 
ture through  the  development  of  industrial  byiMXKiuct  uses. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  summary  from  the  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council  which  indicates  some  of  these  Items.  I  refer  only 
Iwiefly  to  it,  but  I  wish  to  refer  to  it  at  least  briefly  because  I 
think  it  so  wdl  sustains  the  suggestions  sutanitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  indicated  that  starch  is  now 
being  made  in  a  factory  at  Laurel,  Miss.,  from  the  sweet- 
potato.  Dr.  H.  S.  Paine,  a  scientific  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  declares  that  there  is  a  potential 
market  In  the  United  States  which  would  justify  the  erection 
of  150  starch  factories  precisely  like  the  one  at  Laurel,  Miss. 
The  production  of  soybeans  from  1934  to  1935  practically 
doubled  in  this  country  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  important 
agricultural  crops.  The  doubling  of  the  crop  was  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  the  development  of  industrial  byproduct 
uses  for  the  soybean  and  the  details  of  the  development  are 
tremendously  interesting. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  referred  to  experiments 
made  with  cotton  as  a  road  material.  TTie  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  21  different  States  have  experimented  with  the 
use  of  a  heavy  cotton  mesh  made  from  surplus  cotton  grown 
In  the  South  tn  connection  with  the  blacktop  or  bituminous 
surfacing  of  highways,  and  there  are  over  500  mUes  of  that 
development  in  satisfactory  use  at  the  present  time,  indicating 
an  almost  indefinite  field  of  possibility  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  use  of  cotton. 

The  exhibits  are  so  many  and  so  tremendously  interesting 
that  it  is  little  short  of  shocking  to  me  to  think  that  there 
is  not  an  emphatic  Federal  emphasis  put  upon  the  use  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  as  the  chief  source  of  farm  rehef.  in- 
stead of  the  den  of  a  crystal  gazer. 

Henry  Ford  has  just  completed  a  $5,000,000  soybean  plant 
for  the  extraction  of  oil  for  paints  and  varnishes  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  plastics  for  use  on  automobiles.  The 
Du  Pont  Co.  this  year  will  utilize  the  productive  capacity  of 
over  4,000,000  American  acres  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  b3T3roducts  plants  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change have  in  the  last  15  years  converted  over  70.000  car- 
loads of  cull  and  surplus  lemons  and  oranges  into  industrlAl 
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byprodxiets,  thus  Increasliig  the 
by  over  $10,000,000. 

I  shAll  not  burden  the  Rxcou 
Is  another: 

M.  K.   Thornton,  Jr..   of   the 
aonouDces  that  the  sourdock  weed 
ert,  and  drought  resistant,  fiimlshes 
tazinin  for  curing  leather,  and 
one  of  the  cultivated  crops  of 
States  which  will  prove  profitable  to 

Then   with   respect   to   power 
course,  there  is  considerable  disagree^* 
that  a  reasonably  reliable  authority, 
sen.  m  charge  of  America's  first 
Atchison,  Kans..  declares  that  25.000 
farmers  would  be  required  to  grow 
could  be  turned  into  power  alcohol 
an    adequate    eqmpment    for    the 
or  a   mixture   of   alcohol   with 
transportation. 

Mr.  President,  the  complete  detail 
Chemurglc  Council  points  more 
than  all  these  fantastic  theories 
working  for   the   past  few  weeks 
nothing  about  the  mechanics  or 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
phatlcaBy  approve  his  objective, 
upon  the  contribution  he  has  made. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President, 
mlttee  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo]  in 
derstand  is  satisfactory  to  the 
wish  to  suggest  that  we  vote  on  the 
possible,  because  I  hope  we  may 
substitute,  and  that  later  on  we  ma,  r 
at  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President,  I  ast 
modify  my  amendment  by  inserting  ' 
on  page  3,  line  10,  of  my  amendmerft 
that  some  of  the  State  legislatures 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  secure 
tory  in  their  Stattt  before  1939, 
leave  out  any  State. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
The  Senator  has  a  right  to  modifj 
change  will  be  made  as  requested  by 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I 
word,  and  I  ask  the  indulgence  of 
pose. 

I  wish  to  Impress  upon  the  Senate 
us  in  Plorlda  of  this  sort  of  proposal 
new  uses  for  agricultural  commi 
reaches  one  of  the  most  f  undami 
possibly  be  reached  by  legislation, 
tlcn  of  Federal  money  in  my 
every  year  an  increasingly  large 
and  research  and  inventive  actlcm 
of  creative  effort.    By  doing  that 
things  to  do,  and  new  oivortunlties 

So  I  certainly  want  to  add  my 
this  amendment,  and  very  earnestly 
U  may  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CX>NNALLY  obtained  the  floo :. 

Mr.  OEORGK    Mr.  President,  wll 

Mr.  CX)NNALLY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  have  offered  an 
the  amendment  sutmiltted  by  the 
[Mr.  BiLBol .    His  amendment  Is 
well  considered,  and.  so  far  as  I  am 
to  support  his  amendment  to  the 

I  merely  desire  to  add  one 
contribution  made  by  the  Senator 
discussion,  and  that  is  to  point  to 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
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laboratory,  and  the  work  there  done,  have  contributed  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  pine  timber  and 
the  products  of  pine  timber  in  the  South,  and  have  also  been 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  conserving  the  pine  trees  from 
which  we  extract  gum.  from  which  in  turn  resin  and  turpen- 
tine are  made. 

Mr  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
be  adopted.  I  have  pending  an  amendment  to  establish  a 
cotton  research  laboratory,  which  I  shall  not  offer  in  case  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  adopted, 
because  of  the  fact  that  his  amendment  is  comprehensive, 
and  contains,  among  other  things,  provision  for  a  laboratory 
for  the  development  of  new  and  various  uses  for  cotton. 

I  am  highly  interested  in  other  agricultural  commodities  as 
well,  but,  of  course,  am  chiefly  interested  in  the  development 
of  new  uses  for  cotton,  so  as  to  enable  cotton  to  compete 
more  and  more  with  other  products  which  have  been  invading 
the  field  of  cotton. 

Some  years  ago,  before  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  while  I  was  still  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
offered  and  secured  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide a  very  modest  appropriation  of  $50  000  to  be  employed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  development  of  new 
uses  for  cotton.  I  think  that  was  the  first  appropriation  of 
the  kind  that  was  made.  Under  that  very  modest  appro- 
priation the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  rendered  some  very 
distinguished  .sernce.  I  feel  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  covering  the  whole  field  of  agri- 
culture, will  be  very  helpful. 

As  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  !Mr.  GeorgeI, 
in  my  own  State  the  results  of  chemical  research  and  inves- 
tigation along  these  lines  have  attracted  to  our  State  paper 
factories  which  are  utilizing  the  slash  pine  and  more  or  less 
the  byproducts  of  the  lumber  industry  for  making  print 
paper,  which,  of  course,  we  have  been  Importing  for  many 
years  in  large  amounts.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very 
valuable  amendment,  and  offers  much  relief  for  the  agricul- 
tural industry  as  a  whole.  I  very  much  hope  it  will  be 
adopted,  and  for  that  reason  I  .shall  net  offer  my  own 
amendment  in  case  the  pending  amendment  shall  be 
adopted. 

I  ask  to  have  Incorporated  in  the  Record,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  amendment  I  have  pending. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recoed,  as  follows: 

Amendment  intended   to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Coitnallt  to  the 

bUl  (S.  2787)  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  the 
major  ag^rlcultural  commodities  in  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes,  viz;  At  the  proper  place  In  the  bUl 
Insert  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sic.  — .  (a)  The  Secrrtary  of  Apiculture  [s  authorized  and 
directed  ( 1)  to  ejrtablish  and  maintain  a  rotton  research  laboratory 
within  one  of  the  cotton-producing  States;  (2)  to  conduct  at  such 
laboratory  research  experlmenus.  invp.stl^ations,  te.sts,  and  demon- 
strations with  respect  to  the  chemical,  physical,  and  physiological 
properties  and  utill2a,tlon  and  prcsen.-atlun  of  cotton  and  Its  by- 
products, with  a  particular  view  to  'he  development  of  wider  uses 
of  cotton;  and  (3)  to  make  public  the  resiUts  of  such  research, 
experiments,  investigations,  tests,  and  demonstrations. 

"(b)  Such  laboratory  shall  be  established  only  upon  the  con- 
ditions that  the  State  In  which  It  Is  to  be  located  shall  provide 
suitable  lands,  without  expense  to  the  United  States,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  .such  laboratory,  and  shall  provide  tho 
sum  of  $250,000  to  aid  In  defraymi^  the  e.xpen.ses  of  con.structlon 
of  suitable  buildings.  The  Secretary  of  Apiculture  shall  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl.s  act  transmit  to  tho 
Governor  of  each  of  the  cotton-producing  States  Information  with 
respect  to  the  lands  necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  .site  for  sucix 
laboratory.  If  thereafter  any  of  such  States,  on  or  before  March  1. 
1939,  submits  to  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  an  \Drer  to  provide 
the  lands  and  money  requl.'pcl  by  this  subsection,  with  such  guar- 
anties for  the  performance  thereof  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  he  shall  accept  from  among  the  ofTprs  submitted  the 
offer  of  the  State  deemed  by  him  to  be  mov^t  desirable  for  the 
location  of  such  laboratory  Upon  th.e  acceptance  of  the  cfTer  of 
any  State,  the  Secretary  of  .\f:ri:ulture  shall  a."  <;f-)on  thereafter  as 
practicable  accept.  In  the  name  of  the  Umted  Spates,  title  to  the 
land  offered  by  such  State,  and  the  mon.-y  oRerud  by  such  State 
shall  be  covered  mtc  the  United  Statc;  Treasury  &&  a  special  fund 
to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  art. 
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his  amendment  now. 
Just  not  sure  that  I 


Mr  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is  the  exact  thing  I  had 
hoped — that  it  would  encourage  the  small  farmer,  and  make 
it  possible  for  the  little  man  to  live  and  b.ave  some  of  the 
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(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorlzfd  to  be  i^rriroprtated  the  sum  of 
$250,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  together 
with  the  funds  provided  for  by  subsection  (b) ,  for  the  construction 
of  suitable  buildings  and  appurtenances  thereto  on  any  lands  ac- 
quired vmder  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  estabUshlng  such  labora- 
tory. The  Secretary  is  further  authorized,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  to  acquire  such  equipment,  apparatus,  and  supplies  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  to  cooperate  with  other  branches  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agxlculture,  other  d4>partzneiitE  or  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  States,  State  agricxiltural  eipertment  stattons, 
universities  and  other  State  agencies  and  Instltutlona.  counties, 
municipalities,  business  or  other  organizations,  corporations,  asso- 
ciations, scientific  societies,  and  individtials  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(d)  There  Is  hereby  authoriztd  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$250,000  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1940,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  laboratory  pro- 
vided for  by  ttils  act. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  any  criticism  I  may  make 
of  this  amendment  I  do  not  want  It  to  be  understood  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  principle  Involved  In  It.  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  it.  I  am  wondering  in  my  own  mind,  however, 
why  four  of  these  laboratories  should  be  set  up,  especially 
imder  present  conditions,  when  economy  Is  the  watchword. 
The  amendment  pH-ovides  thfit  the  one  laboratory  set  up  in 
the  South  shall  give  particular  attenticm  to  tbe  study  of 
additional  products  that  may  be  made  from  cotton. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  may  I  make  an  observation  in 
response  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Let  me  proceed  for  Just  a  moment  and  I 
think  I  will  make  it  unnec^sary  for  the  Senator  to  make  any 
explanation. 

Mr.  BILBO.  It  is  a  fact  that  aU  farm  products  of  the 
South  are  to  be  investigated  in  the  laboratory;  but,  because 
of  the  peculiar  special  stress  of  the  cotton  situation,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  cotton  work  shall  be  the  first 
work  done. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  Mr.  President, 
So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  if  we  provided  for  only  one 
laboratory,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  having  it  located 
in  th'^  South ;  but,  wherever  located,  or  whatever  its  particu- 
lar duties  might  be,  I  should  not  want  to  confine  it  to  cotton 
or  to  any  other  one  farm  product. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  VattdenisergI  has  referred 
to  alcohol:  and  investigations  have  been  made  in  Michigan 
and  in  Kanssus,  I  understand,  where  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  investigation,  with  very  good  results.  I  think  nothing 
really  practical  has  as  yet  resulted,  but  investigations  have 
been  made  which  point  to  successful  developments. 

We  all  know  that  inventions  in  their  initial  periods  often 
did  not  produce  anything  that  was  of  value.  Laboratory 
production  had  to  be  worked  out  tn  the  field  on  a  larger  pro- 
ductive scale.  But  inventions  which  in  their  initial  stages 
did  not  seem  to  promise  much  have  often  led  to  wonderful 
developments,  such  as  the  electric  light.  When  it  was  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Edison  it  was  thought  to  be  a  plaything. 
No  one  had  any  idea  that  It  would  ever  come  into  such  uni- 
versal use.  That  was  beyond  the  fondest  hopes  of  those 
who  were  trying  to  develop  it.  Yet  we  know  that  today  it  is 
in  practically  every  home  in  the  United  States,  and,  where 
it  is  not,  it  ought  to  be. 

I  should  think  that  at  least  at  the  present  time  one  lab- 
oratory should  be  able  to  perform  the  work  for  the  entire 
country,  and  could  do  it  better  than  if  the  work  were  divided 
up  among  four  or  five  laboratories. 

I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an  amendment.  I  realize  that 
at  this  stage  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  it  probably 
would  be  imwise  to  try  to  change  It  in  that  fundamental 
form.  I  am  speaking,  I  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
will  be  conferees  on  this  bill  when  it  gets  to  conference. 

The  idea  of  dividing  up  the  country,  and  having  four 
laboratories  instead  of  one — or  perhaps  two  would  be  suffi- 
cient  is.  I  presume,  to  give  different  sections  of  the  country 

more  or  less  local  interest  in  the  matter. 

I  also  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  require  of  any  State 
where  a  laboratory  is  to  be  located  that  it  contribute  to  its 
establishment.  It  may  be  found  on  investigation  that  a 
laboratory  ought  to  be  located  in  some  State  which  does  not 


possess  the  resources  that  another  State  has.  If  a  State 
wanted  to  get  a  laborator5%  and  if  a  more  wealthy  State 
were  in  the  same  general  region,  the  poorer  State  would  be 
out  of  the  running  so  far  as  making  a  bid  for  the  laboratory 
is  concerned. 

I  thJTiic  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  pay  the  entire 
expense,  because  whatever  is  accomplished  in  the  laboratories 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  every  section  of  the  wMintry. 

In  connection  with  the  T.  V.  A.  a  laboratcry  located  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  is  making  investigations  with  respect  to 
fertilizer;  but  the  benefits  that  will  come  from  it  will  extend 
to  California,  will  extend  to  Nebraska,  to  the  East,  and  to  the 
Northeast.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  laboratories.  I  do  not  want  to  make  this  a  local 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  It  is  worthy  of  a  broader  considera- 
tion, and  should  be  national  in  its  scope.  I  hope  the  con- 
ferees working  this  matter  out  will  try  to  reach  a  ccmcluslon 
of  that  sort. 
Mr.  BUBO.  Mr.  President,  wiH  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NORRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BELBO.    I  want  to  emvha^ze  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment declares  spedfically  that  all  farm  products  shall  b« 
Investigated. 
Mr.  NORRIS.    Oh,  yes;  such  a  provision  ought  to  be  In  It, 
Mr.  BILBO.    Of  course,  the  House  bill  nuide  it  possible  to 
establish  15  or  20  or  40  laboratories;  but  the  reason  why  we 
provided  for  4  is  because  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
put  emphasis  upon  certain  farm  commodities  in  those  sec- 
tions.   For  instance,  the  farmers  up  in  tlie  Northwest,  in 
the  potato  section,  are  very  anxious  to  have  some  chemical 
research  done  in  improving  or  finding  other  uses  for  potatoes. 
Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me 
to  interrupt  him  there?    I  feel  interested  ic  having  research 
made  in  all  Lines,  but  I  do  not  care  where  it  is  made. 
Mr.  BILBO.    I  know;  but  I  have  not  go': ten  to  the  main 

point.  

The  PRESIDING  0PTT:CER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  IMississippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  under  the  rules  only  one 

substitute  can  be  pending  at  any  particular  Ume.    Under  an 

arrangement   informally   made  this   morning,    the   Senator 

I  from  California  LMr.  McAdooI  offered  his  substitute  and  had 

It  pending,  to  be  voted  on  when  all  amendments  have  been 

!  completed.    The  Senator  from  Oklahoma   LMr.  Lke3  has  a 

1  substitute  which  he  desires  to  offer.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 

I  sent  that  he  may  at  this  time  present  his  substitute  and 

'  make  his  remarks  upon  it,  with  the  same  understanding  that 

we  had  with  reference  to  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 

from  California.    It  will  not  interfere  with  amendments  to 

the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to  (*Ject, 
I  did  not  hear  all  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  sakL    The 
arrangement,  if  any,  does  not  interfere  in  any  degree  with 
the  right  to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    It  does  not. 

Mr.  WHITE.  It  simply  postpones  that  opportunity  until 
the  substitute  shall  have  been  disposed  of? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  permits  the  substitute  to  be  presented 
and  argued  and  voted  on  at  the  time  when  it  is  In  order  to 
vote  on  It,  but  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  any 
Senator  to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  on  a  former 
occasion  I  offered  an  amendment  which  would  have  been  In 
order  on  yesterday;  but  I  could  not  preseit  the  amendment 
on  yesterday.  I  think  it  will  take  only  a  very  short  time  to 
dispose  of  the  amendment;  and  I  desire  at  this  time  to 
reoffer  it  and  to  secure  consideration  for  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  wiD  not  be 
prejudiced  In  any  way  by  the  suggestion  I  made.    I  remJim 
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the  method  with  which  tobacco  and  rice  are  dealt  is  not 
changcxl  from  the  committee  plan;  but  since  It  had  to  be  a 
substitute  for  the  whole  bill.  It  was  necessary  to  Include  in 


to  the  farmer  to  offset  the  inequality,  or  mther  the  economic 
disadvantage,  in  which  he  finds  himself  because  of  the 
tariff,  we  would  then  have  a  picture  of  the  domestic  allotment 
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his  situation.    If  he  Insists  on  offering 
of  course.  It  is  all  right. 

Mr    THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    I  adi 
shall  be  able  to  present  the  amendmejnt 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Is  it  agreeable  to 
Oidahoma  that  his  colleague  shall  nol7 

Mr.  LEE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BARBajEY.    While  I  am  (m  ihy 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  this  matter 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  LnJ  may  offer 
sent  his  argument 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.     The 
modifies  his  imanimous-consent 
request  that  after  the  senior  Senate^ 
Thomas]   shall  have  presented  his 
Senator  frcxn  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lnl 
tute  and  speak  on  it  at  that 
priority.    Is  there  objection?    The 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    Mrj 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  b« 

The  LrcisLATTVE  Clerk.    On  page 
22.  tt  Is  proposed  to  insert  the  foL'ow|ng 


Just  not  sure  that  I 
at  a  later  date, 
he  junior  Senator  from 
offer  his  amendment? 

feet,  then.  I  request 

the  junior  Senator 

his  stibstitute  and  pre- 


Senatoi'  from  Kentucky 

so  as  to  include  a 

from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 

amendment  the  Junior 

nay  present  his  substl- 

without   establishing 

(Jhair  hears  none. 

President.  I  offer  an 


request 


tine 


amendment  offered  by 
1  itated. 

$2,  between  lines  21  and 
new  subsection: 


provt  lion 


(m)   Notwithstanding  any  other  . 
liahlng  a  m&rketlng  quota  for  any  farm, 
the  farmer,  whether  owner,  leasee,  or 
her   appUcatlon.  be   taken  Into 
quota  shall  be  established  for  any  farm 
modltles  which  the  farmer  would  be 
quota  reatrlctlona  would  not  yield 
farmer  and  his  family  to  remain  upon 
to  the  extent  that  the  total  marketing 
may  be  Increased  for  any  year,  as  herein 
keting  quotas  for  any  such  commodity 
and  established  for  any  farm  or  group 
single  ownership  producing  on  an  avr 
necessary  to  meet  the  normal  needs  of 
farms   shall   be   decreased   to   the   end 
shall   balance    such    total    Increases    as 
herein:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  Into 
Tlsions  of  this  subsection. 


aha  -ecropper. 
conslde  atlon 


suffld  mt 


avei  age 


famer 


happin, 

faim 

wth 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    Mr 
ment  is  offered  In  the  hope  that,  if 
small  farmer.    It  Is  my  Judgment 
afford  the  small  fanner  sufficient 
bill  is  Intended  to  help  agriculture 
do  It  through  securing  for  the 
It  secures  for  the  farmer  increased 
courage  men  of  wealth,  corporation^ 
Into  farming.    If  this  should 
corporations  will  buy  farms  and 
machinery,  with  cheap  labor,  and 
imder  those  circumstances  the  large 
produce  commodities  at  a  less 
farmer. 

There  Is  only  one  provision  of 
ascertain,  which  even  attempts  to 
That  is  the  provision  which  permits 
exempted  as  to  7Mi  acres.    In  my 
correct  rule  to  apply  in  the  way  of 
smaller  farmers  of  our  coxmtry.    In 
land  sometimes  are  required  to 
so  that  the  exemption  of  7^  acres 
bales  of  cotton  or  perhaps  three 
That  is  not  a  fair  method  of 
iiTlgated  sections  the  testimony 
much  as  three  bales  per  acre  is 
of  7V^  acres  might  mean,  on  poor 
and  on  irrigated  land  it  might 
That  Is  not  a  fair  or  proper 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.    I 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  MrTTKIJiAR.    Does  not  the 
that  it  will  encourage  the  small 
and  raise  a  great  deal  more  cotton 


meaa 


exempti:m 


December  17 


his  amendment  now. 


of  this  act,  in  estab- 

the  economic  situation  cf 

may.  upon  his  or 

and    no   marketing 

f  the  amoxmt  of  the  com- 

p  irmltted  to  market  under 

Income  to  permit  such 

the  farm:   Provided.  That 

quotas  for  any  commodity 

provided,  then  such  mar- 

lor  such  year  applicable  to 

of  farms  In  a  common  or 

more  Income  than  Is 

Ihe  owner  of  svich  farm  or 

;hat    such    total    decreases 

authorized    and    provided 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 

promulgate,  and  establish 

effect  the  policy  and  pro- 


Presldent.  this  amend- 

jidopted.  it  will  help  the 

that  this  bill  does  not 

protection.     The  whole 

If  it  does  that.  It  must 

increased  prices.    If 

prices,  then  it  will  en- 

and  S3mdicates  to  go 

men  of  wealth  and 

them  with  improved 

ample  finances;  and 

farmer  will  be  able  to 

than  can  the  small 


prloe 

tlie  bill,  so  far  as  I  can 

P'otect  the  small  farmer. 

the  cotton  farmer  to  be 

judgment,  that  is  not  the 


hdp 


and  assistance  to  the 

South  3  or  4  acres  of 

one  bale  of  cotton; 

might  mean  only  two 

of  cotton  to  a  farmer. 

because  in  some 

that  sometimes  as 

So  an  exemption 

l^d.  as  low  as  2  bales; 

as  much  as  20  bales. 


t  ae 
procuce 
icres 
bales 
measui  ement 

Sh3WS 

produced. 


will  the  Senator  3rield? 
to  the  Senator  from 


yiild 


i  Senator  think,  however, 
to  fertilize  his  land 
»  the  7>4  acres? 


fanner 


Mr  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is  the  exact  thing  I  had 
hoped — that  it  would  encourage  the  .^mall  farmer,  and  make 
it  possible  for  the  little  man  to  live  and  have  some  of  the 
comforts  of  life;  that  it  would  make  it  possible  for  the  share- 
cropper and  the  tenant  farmer,  net  only  to  live  and  have 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life  but  to  make  some  money  and 
become  landowners,  instead  of  remaining  tenants  and  share- 
croppers for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  not  consulted  with  all  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ofBcials,  I  have  before  m.e  a  dis- 
patch by  the  Associated  Press  giving  an  account  of  a  speech 
made  in  Chicago  on  December  13.  The  speech  was  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  was  made,  as  I  under- 
stand, before  the  national  convention  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  In  that  speech  Mr.  Wallace  Is  reported 
to  have  spoken  as  follows; 

Any  Federal  agricultural  program  shuuld  be  lo.ided  on  the 
side  of  the  smaller  farmer 

If  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Sec- 
retary, he  miist  be  in  favor  of  doing  .something  to  help  the 
little  farmer.  To  do  something  to  help  the  little  farmer 
respecting  his  quota,  we  mu^t  at  the  same  tune  restrict  some- 
what the  quota  of  the  bi,:;  farmer. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  wiil  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  has  mod'fied  the  amendment 
about  which  we  had  scmt'  colirxjuy  the  other  day? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklaiiuma.     Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  think  this  amendment  is  very  much  less  ob- 
jectionable than  the  other  from  'he  standpoint  of  a  success- 
ful operation  of  the  program.  Under  the  other  amendment, 
I  was  convinced  that  cvt  rybody  would  be  exempted.  Under 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  tlunk  quite  cverybudy  would  be 
exempted.  At  the  same  time.  I  am  in  great  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma;  and.  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
let  it  go  to  conference,  because  there  are  pending  other 
amendments  having  to  do  with  the  small  farmer,  and  I 
think  we  should  have  th'^  br-ntfu  of  his  amendment  in  work- 
ing out  a  fair,  equitable,  and  satisfactoi-y  provision  relating 
ing  to  those  he  has  in  nrhnd. 

I  have  consulted  with  my  co-author  of  the  bill,  and,  as  I 
understand,  lie  agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  If  the 
amendment  may  be  accepted  and  go  to  confertnce  for  con- 
sideration by  the  conferees,  that  is  all  I  shall  ask. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  tender 
a  very  brief  amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  suggest  that  the  pending  amendment  be 
acted  on. 

Mr.  BONE.     Mr.  President,  have  I  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  what  purpose  does  the 
Senator  desire  the  floor? 

Mr.  BONE.     I  wish  to  tend* 
this  time,  if  it  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Senator  that  it  is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Tiiom.\s}   is  agreed  to. 

Under  the  prior  agreement,  the  junior  S^'nator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Lee]  is  recognized  for  the  purpo.se  of  presenting 
his  substitute  and  speaking  on  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  final  explanation  and  argument  for  the  substitute  which 
will  be  ofifered  at  the  proper  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the'  substitute  itself  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Christian  Science  Momtor  which  is  favor- 
able to  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibits  A  and  B.) 

Mr.  LEE.  The  substitute  which  I  am  proposing  applies 
to  cotton,  wheat  and  com.  and  to  tobacco  and  rice;  that  is. 


an  amendment  to  the  bill  at 
The  Chair  will  inform  the 
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the  method  with  which  tobacco  and  rice  are  dealt  is  not 
changed  from  the  committee  plan;  but  since  it  had  to  be  a 
substitute  for  the  whole  bill.  It  was  necessary  to  include  in 
the  substitute  tobacco  and  rice,  but  I  made  no  changes  from 
the  committee  bill  in  that  regard.  I  changed  the  committee 
bill  In  regard  to  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn,  removing  them 
from  control  and  placing  them  under  the  domestic  allotment 
plan— that  is,  what  might  be  called  the  domestic  allotment 
premium  plan. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President,  wQl  tlie  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  LEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  TTie  Senator  mentioned  the  fact  that  his 
substitute  includes  the  tobacco  and  rice  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  it  includes  the  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  ask  leave  to  modify  the 
printed  form  of  my  substitute  to  conform  to  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been,  and  will  be  hereafter,  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     I  thank  the  Senator, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield,  just  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  LEE.    I  yield;  yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  What  does  the  Senator's  substitute  now  cover 
in  the  way  of  commodities? 

Mr.  LEE.  The  same  commodities  covered  by  the  commit- 
tee bill;  but  the  part  I  have  changed  to  put  under  the 
domestic-allotment  plan  relates  only  to  wheat,  cotton,  and 
com,  it  not  being  my  intention  to  change  the  committee's 
bill  as  to  tobacco  and  rice,  because  we  have  no  tobacco  or 
rice  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  POPE.  And  this  substitute  has  no  relation  to  the 
substitute  which  was  offered  2  or  3  days  ago,  and  voted  upon 
by  the  Senate,  as  to  cotton? 

Mr.  LEE.  That  is  correct;  and  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
helping  to  make  that  point  clesir. 

The  allotment  plan  takes  into  consideration  two  markets — 
the  home  market  and  the  world  market.  In  my  opinion,  any 
soimd  approach  to  the  farm  problem  must  take  into  con- 
sideration two  markets  and  use  some  device  for  separating 
them;  otherwise,  to  lower  prices  in  order  to  increase  foreign 
trade  is  going  to  hurt  the  producer  for  the  home  market,  and 
to  raise  the  price  for  the  home  market  is  going  to  hurt  our 
chances  to  seU  in  the  world  market.  Therefore  the  substi- 
tute considers  the  two  markets  and  allots  to  the  farmer  his 
fair  share  of  the  domestic  market  in  terms  of  units — that  is, 
pounds  and  bushels — ^which  is  a  correct,  exact,  and  just  yard- 
stick, instead  of  basing  It  on  either  acres  or  percentages, 
both  of  which  are  variable  criteria,  and  therefore  not  cor- 
rect, not  fair,  and  not  accurate. 

This  plan  makes  an  allotment  to  each  farm,  and  the 
farmer  thereon,  of  the  amovmt  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  com 
that  he  can  produce  for  the  domestic  market,  on  which  the 
Government  promises  to  pay  him  a  cash  benefit,  like  the 
Government  paid  the  farmers  a  cash  benefit  for  reducing 
their  acreage,  except  it  is  reversed.  Instead  of  the  Govern- 
ment paj^ng  the  farmer  for  not  producing.  In  this  case  it 
would  pay  him  on  his  production  up  to  his  allotted  quota. 

That  would  not  change  the  price  of  the  commodity.  The 
proposal  I  ofifered  to  the  cotton  title  was  of  a  little  different 
type.  It  would  have  changed  the  price.  This  plan  would 
not  change  the  price.  There  Is  one  price,  but  the  farmer 
gets  a  balance-due  pasmient  from  the  Treasury  In  order  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  current  farm  price  and 
the  parity  price  at  that  time.  In  other  words,  it  would  put 
the  fanner  up  on  stilts,  so  to  speak,  to  make  him  economi- 
cally as  tall  as  the  manufacturer  who  has  been  put  up  on 
stilts  by  virtue  of  the  tariff. 

If  in  our  imagination  we  could  say  we  would  take  out  of 
the  TreasiuT  the  same  money  that  goes  into  the  Treasury  by 
means  of  the  tariff  payments  and  tariff  revenues  and  give  it 


to  the  farmer  to  offset  the  inequality,  or  rather  the  economic 
disadvantage,  in  which  he  finds  himself  because  of  the 
tariff,  we  would  then  have  a  picture  of  the  domestic  allotment 
plan  which  I  am  offering  at  this  time. 

Mr,  GEORGE.     Mr.  Pi-esident 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  LEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE,  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  substitute 
now  offered  does  not  fix.  either  directly  or  by  way  of  loans, 
a  different  price  for  cotton  in  the  domestic  market  but  merely 
proposes  an  additional  or  equalizing  payment  to  bring  the 
cotton  up  to  the  parity  price? 

Mr.  LEE.     That  is  correct.  ' 

Mr.  GEORGE.  In  that  respect  it  is  different  from  the 
substitute  previously  offered? 

Mr.  LEE.     Ttiat  is  correct,  and  I  thank  the  Senator. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  the  purest  simon-pure  form 
of  domestic  allotment  and  the  only  way  we  can  actually 
equalize  the  economic  difference  between  the  farmer  and 
the  manufacturer.  If  the  farmer  is  given  an  inequahty  or 
an  unjust  economic  position  by  virtue  of  the  tariff,  if  we 
raise  the  price  of  his  commodity,  what  he  buys  goes  up  and 
we  have  not  changed  his  relative  position.  We  have  simply 
raised  both  of  them.  We  have  not  changed  his  relative 
position  with  respect  to  the  things  he  buys.  Therefore,  if 
we  are  to  equalize  that  economic  pxjsition  we  will  have  to 
take  money  from  somewhere  and  give  it  to  him  to  make  it 
up.  It  is  not  a  gift.  It  is  a  pasmient  of  balance  due  on 
what  we  owe  him  for  what  we  have  consumed  in  this 
country. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  The  farmer  takes  his  wheat  to 
town.  Let  us  say  he  is  allotted  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  on 
which  he  will  receive  Government  payments.  He  takes  It 
to  town,  or  he  may  not  even  take  it  to  town.  He  may  merely 
take  a  certificate  of  proof  from  the  threshing-machine  man 
that  he  has  threshed  or  produced  that  wheat  on  his  place. 
He  goes  to  the  county  agent  or  postmaster  or  whatever 
agency  the  Secretary  under  the  bill  may  authorize  to  make 
the  payment.  He  submits  proof  that  he  has  produced  this 
1.000  bushels  of  wheat.  Wheat,  let  us  say,  is  $1  per  bushel 
on  the  market,  and  jiarity  is  $1.17.  Then  he  would  receive 
17  cents  a  bushel  payment  from  the  Government  or  $170. 
The  Government,  as  soon  as  the  clerical  and  book  work  could 
be  performed,  would  give  him  a  check  for  $170  and  the 
Government  part  in  the  program  would  be  ended.  The 
Government  would  be  through.  The  Government  does  not 
buy  the  wheai.  He  is  privileged  to  keep  ms  wheat  at  home 
and  put  it  in  his  grain  bin.  He  can  reed  it.  He  can  keep 
it  for  seed.  He  can  put  it  in  a  farmers'  cooperative  pooL 
He  can  sell  it  on  the  market.  The  Government  does  not 
involve  itself  with  the  commodity. 

What  would  actually  happen?  The  farmer  would  take 
the  wheat  home  and  store  It.  What  farmer  does  not  want 
a  granary  full  of  grain  on  the  farm?  They  pll  want  it.  He 
will  have  a  cash  payment  that  will  make  it  easier  for  him 
to  hold  the  wheat,  easier  for  him  to  keep  an  extra  supply 
on  hand  for  feed  and  seed,  and  he  can  use  any  surplus  that 
he  stores  as  his  allotment,  provided  he  has  not  received  ben- 
efit pajmients  on  it  previously.  If  he  has  a  hailstorm  that 
destroys  his  crop  that  year,  thxis  It  will  sexve  as  an  ever- 
normal  granary  and  as  a  form  of  crop  insurance  at  the 
same  time. 

The  same  is  true  of  cotton.  When  a  man  has  his  cotton 
and  wheat  and  corn  stored  on  his  own  place,  as  nearly 
every  farmer  will  if  he  is  financially  able,  we  do  not  then 
have  a  great  surplus  that  stands  as  a  depressing  factor  to 
the  market.  Why?  Because  it  is  not  so  obvious.  But  let 
us  catalog  all  the  wheat  and  com  and  cotton  in  the  coxin- 
try,  and  tell  the  speculator  exactly  where  it  Is  and  how- 
many  bushels  exist,  and  we  are  giving  him  all  the  advantage 
he  wants  in  order  to  gamble  on  the  market  to  the  confu- 
sion and  loss  of  the  farmer.  But  if  the  grain  or  cotton  is 
In  a  shed,  hidden  away  on  every  farm,  as  it  were — thAi  is 
the  place  tu  keep  the  surplus  and  that  is  the  place  to  keep 
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the  ever-normal  granary— then  we  prdvide  an  ever-normal 
rranary  in  a  voluntary  manner.    We  allow  the  fanner  to 

do  it  himself. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  plan  is  so  s  mple  that  the  people 
do  not  undersUnd  how  it  would  work  Others  have  called 
It  just  an  outright  gift.  I  do  not  loci  on  it  as  such.  The 
very  fact  that  we  are  considering  fann  legislation  is  proof 
that  an  injustice  is  being  done  the  larmer.  and  the  only 
way  we  can  correct  it  is  to  take  some:hing  from  somebody 
else  and  give  it  to  him.  If  we  raise  prices,  we  are  gomg 
to  take  from  the  consumer.  If  we  tike  it  from  the  con- 
sumer, we  take  it  from  the  man  leas  able  to  pay.  If  we 
take  it  from  the  taxpayer,  we  are  taiing  it  from  the  man 
most  able  to  pay.  Thus  we  actually  equalize  that  inequality. 
Tariff  revenues  come  in  every  year  an  i  this  payment  would 
be  more  or  less  automatic — not  that  I  would  earmark  the 
tariff  revenues,  but  simply  balance  then  off  with  these  pay- 
ments. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  toU  me  what  this  would 
cost  and  here  are  the  flgtires.  As  of  <  )ctober  1937.  the  cost 
to  pay  full  parity  benefits  to  make  up  he  difference  between 
the  current  market  price  of  wheat  and  the  parity  price  of 
wheat,  would  take  $182,000,000.  tnd  $600,000,000  for 
com  and  $290,000,000  for  cotton,  or  a  ;otal  of  $1,072,000,000. 
or  $572,000,000  more  than  we  have  alieady  provided  for  the 
farm  program. 

My  substitute  contains  a  provision  ^  hich  Is  the  same  as  in 
the  committee  bill,  that  we  can  simply  pay  out  what  we 
approprlAte.  In  other  words,  what  is  to  be  paid  out  would 
be  paid  pro  rata  as  far  as  it  would  go.  If  we  do  not  In- 
crease that  amoimt.  there  would  not  be  any  more,  but  as  far 
as  we  pay  it  would  go  to  the  farmer,  and  we  would  not  be 
paying  10  or  11  or  12  percent  for  adnlnistration.  Because 
of  the  simplicity  of  administration  he  farmer  would  get 
more  of  the  money  that  was  intended  for  him.  The  farmer 
Is  receiving  some  benefit  from  soil  erosion.  This  would  not 
be  chanped.  Whatever  bill  we  pass,  a  certain  amount  will 
be  available  for  the  farmer.  Under  th  j  committee  plan  more 
of  that  would  go  for  administratic  n,  and  therefore  the 
farmer  would  get  less.  Under  the  sul  stitute  plan  more  of  it 
would  go  for  the  purpose  of  helping  he  farmer,  and  there- 
fore he  would  get  more  of  that  amoui  t. 

Let  me  say  Just  a  word  now  as  to  he  constitutionality  of 
the  proposal. 

'  Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  may  I  a  sk  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion at  that  point? 
Mr.  LEE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BONE.  Are  the  parity  prices  determined  In  the  suh- 
stltute  arrived  at  by  a  formula  simllir  to  that  contained  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  did  not  change  that  p-ovlsion.  I  left  it  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  arrive  at  parity  prices.  I 
would  favor  more,  such  as  the  cost  of  >roduction  as  figured  in 
the  McAdoo  substitute;  but  my  plai  is.  if  we  cannot  get 
parity,  we  cannot  expect  to  get  more  I  would  take  what  I 
could  get  for  the  farmer  and  be  hapi^  at  any  gain  that  we 
could  make. 

•nie  constitutionality  of  my  propos^  substitute.  Insofar  as 
It  relates  to  cotton,  wheat,  and  com. 

v»lid  exerdae  of  the  power  of  the  Cc^ess  to  spend  money 
m  the  aid  <rf  the  general  welfare 

That  Congress  does  have  this  pow«T  is  no  longer  open  to 
question.  In  the  case  of  United  Stater  v.  Butler  (297  U.  8.  1) 
the  Supreme  Court  examined  at  lenjth  the  meaning  of  the 
fbst  clause  of  section  8,  article  I,  of  ihe  Constitution,  which 
provides  that — 
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imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  axu  1  provide  for  the  common 
derense  and  general  weUare  at  the  United  States. 

After  examining  the  views  which  h  id  been  expressed  as  to 
the  meaning  of  that  clause,  Mr.  Justi^  Roberts,  speaking  for 
the  majority,  said: 

It  resiilts  that  the  power  o*  Oongreas  t<  authorize  expenditure  of 
public  money  (or  putaUc  purposes  Is  D3t  limited  by  the  direct 
grants  of  IsgWativ*  power  Xound  In  the  C  uutltuUon  (287  U.  S.  80) . 


tmd  collect  taxes,  duties. 


This  position  was  reafRrmod  by  the  Court  in  upholding  the 
constitutionaUty  of  title  VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  the 
case  of  Helvermg  again.st  Davis,  decided  May  24.  1937.  In 
that  case  the  Court  said  ■  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  i  : 

Coni?re«s  may  sp^nd  mm^v  m  aid  of  the  tjenera!  welfare  (Con- 
stitution art.  I  sec.  8:  Vnitcd  States  v.  Butler.  297  U.  S  1.  6o; 
Stetrard  Machine  Co  v  Dans,  supra i.  Tbere  have  been  k^reat 
statesmen  m  our  history  who  have  stood  for  other  views.  We  ^lU 
nc-  resurrect  the  contest  It  Is  now  settled  by  decision  (United 
States  V  Butlrr  supra  i  The  conception  of  the  spendma;  power 
advocated  by  Hamiitcn  and  strongly  reinforced  by  Ston,'  ha.s  pre- 
vailed over '  that  uf  M.idison.  which  has  not  bet-n  iacliing  In 
adherents. 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  there  are  limitations 
upon  the  exercise  of  this  power.  In  the  Butler  case  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  diiTered  as  to  whether  the 
power  was  validly  exercised  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  A  minority  of  the  Court  thought  that  it  was.  The 
majority,  while  conceding  the  power  to  exist,  held  it  not  to 
be  necessary  to  determine  its  scope,  as  they  found  the  act  in 
question  to  invade  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  because 
it  was  "a  statutory  plan  to  regulate  and  control  agricultural 
production,  a  matter  beyond  the  power  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government." 

The  amendment  now  under  discussion  is  free  from  the 
objection  which  the  Court  rai.sed  with  re.spert  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  The  amendment  merely  provides 
for  certain  payments  with  respect  to  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  or 
control  agricultural  production.  It  does  not  seek  to  place 
any  limitations  upon  the  activities  of  farmers  or  deprive 
them  of  any  freedom  of  action. 

There  is  a  further  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
spenoJng  power  by  the  Congress,  which  must  now  be  con- 
sidered. The  expenditure  must  be  for  the  "general"  welfare. 
The  applicable  principles  were  stated  for  the  Court  in  the 
Davis  case,  supra,  by  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo.  as  follows: 

The  line  must  still  be  drawn  between  one  welfare  and  another, 
between  particular  and  general.  Where  this  .^all  be  placed  cannot 
be  known  through  a  formula  in  ad\  ..nre  of  the  event  There  Is  a 
middle  ground  or  certainly  a  penumbra  '.n  which  di.scretion  Is  at 
large.  The  discretion,  however.  Is  not  confided  to  the  courts. 
The  discretion  belongs  to  Congress,  unless  the  choice  is  clearly 
wrong,  a  display  of  arbitrary  power,  not  an  exerci.se  of  Judgment. 
This  Is  now  familiar  law.  "When  such  a  contention  comes  here 
we  naturally  require  a  showing  that  by  no  rpa.srinable  possibility 
can  the  challenged  legislation  fall  wuhin  the  wide  range  of  dls- 
creUon  permitted  to  the  Congress."  |  Citing  ca.ses  ]  Nor  Is  the 
concept  of  the  general  welfare  static.  Needs  that  were  narrow  ca 
parochial  a  century  ago  may  be  Inte-rwoven  In  our  day  with  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation.  What  Is  critical  or  urgent  changes  with 
the  times. 

ITiere  remains  to  be  stated  merely  that  the  expenditure 
provided  for  by  this  amendment  falls  within  the  wide  range 
of  discretion  given  to  Congress  in  determining  what  is  for 
the  general  welfare.  The  adverse  efr*x:t  of  depleted  agricul- 
tural income  upon  the  economic  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation 
is  well  known.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  held  that  an 
expenditure  of  the  t5T>e  contemplated  here  is  not  in  the  aid 
of  the  general  welfare.  The  most  nearly  comparable  question 
upxjn  which  the  Court  has  rendered  a  decision  is  that  of  the 
validity  of  expenditures  for  old-age  pensions  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  holding  such  expenditures  valid,  in  the 
Davis  case,  supra,  the  Court  relies  upon  considerations  of  a 
type  which  are  equally  applicable  here. 

Moreover,  there  is  historical  warrant  for  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  aid  of  agTiculture,  which  was 
entirely  lacking  in  the  case  of  old-age  pensions.  The  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  money  for  the  aid  of  agriculture  for 
many  years.  It  has  many  times  indicated  its  belief  that  such 
expenditures  are  of  national  benefit.  It  has  done  so  after 
careful  investigation  and  consideration.  There  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  urging  now  that  its  conclusions  m  this  regard 
have  been  unreasonable. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  ask  a  few  qut-^stions  for  each 
of  us  to  bear  in  mmd  as  we  vote  on  this  matter. 

If  a  widow  used  grain  that  was  above  her  quota  for  mar- 
keting to  fatten  hogs  with  the  original  intention  of  killing 
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the  hogs  for  home  use.  and  then  about  the  time  the  hogs 
were  ready  for  slaughter,  she  needed  some  cash  money  to 
buy  warm  clothes  for  her  children,  and  coffee  and  sugar,  and 
sold  the  hogs  that  had  been  fattened  on  grain  above  her 
quota  in  order  to  get  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  do  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  believe  that  25  percent  of  what  she 
receives  for  those  hogs  should  be  confiscatedi  as  provided 
under  this  bill? 

Do  you  think  acreage  is  a  Just  or  correct  yardstick  for 
measuring  quotas  and  production?  Would  it  not  be  better 
if  quotas  and  exemptions  were  made  in  terms  of  units,  such 
as  pounds  and  bushels,  instead  of  acres? 

Is  it  economically  sound  to  propose  to  create  more  wealth 
by  producing  less  wealth  l)efore  the  saturation  point  is 
reached  either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad?  How  do  you 
square  your  bill  bt  compxilsory  reduction  with  Dr.  Seibltng's 
survey  made  in  1935  in  which  he  reported  that  if  all  the 
people  in  the  United  States  had  a  balanced  diet,  it  would 
require  49,000,000  more  acres  in  cultivation  than  we  had 
then? 

Since  raising  the  price  of  raw  products  Js  alwasrs  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  rise  In  the  price  of  manu- 
factured articles,  how  do  you  figure  that  the  farm  prices 
will  ever  catch  up  with  Fixity  prices  and  remain  the  same? 
If  the  farmer  is  under  a  handicap  because  of  the  tariff, 
and  you  raise  prices  imder  your  bill,  have  you  changed  his 
relative  position  with  respect  to  the  things  he  buys,  since 
they  will  go  up,  too? 

Do  you  not  believe  that  it  is  immoral  to  deliberately  pay 
fanners  not  to  produce  foodstuffs  when  there  are  so  many 
hungry  people  in  the  United  States? 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  unemployed  which 
will  result  from  your  program  of  cinlallment? 

Mr.  President,  I  g^a^n  now  summarize,  and  I  thank  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  for  their  patience.  I  appreciate  also 
the  patience  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

We  are  really  trying  to  help  the  farmer,  which  makes  me 
think  of  the  story  about  the  elephant  that  wanted  to  help  the 
little  red  hen  hatch  her  eggs,  and  the  eleirtiant  sat  on  her 
eggs  for  her,  and  of  course  mashed  them,  except  in  this  case 
it  seems  to  be  the  donkey  instead  of  the  elephant  sitting  on 
the  eggs.  We  want  to  help  the  farmer,  and  I  wonder  if  we 
are  really  helping  him  with  the  program  outlined  in  the 
committee  bilL 

The  committee   plan   provides   compulsory   crop   controL 

Tlie  domestic-allotment  plan  provides  voluntary  crop  centre*. 

The  committee  plan  makes  less  work  for  the  unemfrfoyed. 

The    domestic-allotment   plan    makps    more    work    for   the 

unemjiloyed. 

"nie  committee  plan  penalizes  the  fanner  If  he  does  not 
cooperate.  The  domestic -allotment  plan  rewards  him  if  he 
does. 

The  committee  plan  pays  the  farmer  for  not  productng  his 
quota.  The  domestic-allotment  plan  pays  him  for  producing 
his  quota. 

The  committee  plan  begins  by  reducing  production.    The 
domestic-allotment  jrian  begins  by  increasing  consumption. 
The  committee  plan  gives  the  farmer  a  law.     The  do- 
mestic-allotment plan  gives  the  farmer  a  benefit. 

The  committee  plan  places  the  burden  upon  the  feDow 
least  able  to  pay.  The  domestic -allotment  plan  places  the 
burden  upon  the  fellow  most  able  to  pay. 

The  committee  plan  tends  to  reduce  the  farmer's  gross 
Income.  The  domestic -allotment  plan  tends  to  increase  his 
gross  income. 

The  conmiittee  plan  is  complicated  and  difflctilt  to  ad- 
minister. The  domestic-allotment  plan  is  simple  and  easy 
to  administer. 

The  conamittee  plan  provides  an  artificial  ever-normal 
granary.  The  domestic-allotment  plan  provides  a  natural 
ever-normal  granary. 

The  committee  plan  will  raid  the  markets  of  other  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  dcmestic-aUotment  i^an  will  protect 
tbe  markets  of  other  agriciiltural  commodities. 


The  committee  plan  will  destroy  the  fanner's  Independ- 
ence. The  domestic-allotment  plan  will  protect  his  tnde- 
pendeutt. 

The  committee  plan  will  destroy  our  foreign  markets. 
The  domestic  allotment  plan  wiD  protect  cur  foreign 
markets. 

The  committee  plan  endangers  our  n-itional  food  supply. 
The  domestic-allotment  plan  will  insure  our  domestic  food 
supply. 

ExHiBrr  A 
[Prom  the  Chrtetlan  Science  Monitor  of  IDeceiiiber  1,  1937) 

HfSTEAD    OF    TASM    COMPtTLSION 

To  those  who  •wish  to  eee  farm  regulation  kept  on  a  voluntary 
bctsls  m  the  United  States,  the  substitute  offered  by  Senator  Josh 
Lex  to  take  the  place  of  the  Pope-McGUl  agricultural  blU  will  be 
ol  Interest.  Senator  Lkb  propoees,  BUbetantially,  adherence  to  the 
original  form  of  the  domestic-allotment  plan  without  compulaory 
crc^  control. 

In  other  words,  the  Oklahoma  Senator  Is  Interested  simply  In 
the  first  avowed  purpose  of  farm  reUef — to  give  the  farmer  who 
produces  an  export  surplxis  a  pair  of  stilts  comp>arable  to  thoee 
enjoyed  by  manufacturers  who  seU  him  their  products  under  the 
benefit  of  tartfT  protection.  His  proposal  Is  to  allot  to  each  pro- 
ducer his  respective  portion  of,  say,  the  approximately  6.000,000 
bales  of  cotton  and  the  650.000X100  bushels  of  wheat  ordlnhxlly 
consumed  In  the  United  States  and  pay  him  a  price  benefit  on 
that  many  bales  or  bushels  at  his  production.  The  farmer  would 
be  free  to  produce  as  much  as  he  desired,  but  on  any  surplus 
above  his  domestic  quota  he  wovUd  risk  receiving  however  little 
the  world  market  might  pay  him. 

Adherents  of  Secretary  Henry  Wallace's  ever -normal -granary 
plan  as  now  embodied  In  the  Pope -McG  111  bill  assert  the  domestic- 
allotment  plan — which  some  of  them  helped  to  originate — has  to 
be  coupled  with  and  protected  by  crop  control;  otherwise  It  may 
act  as  an  Incentive  to  unlimited  production  and  result  in  un- 
manageable Etirpluses. 

Hence  the  comptilsory  marketing  quotas  provided  under  some 
circumstances  In  the  Pope-McGill  bill  with  pnractloally  prohibitive 
and  confiscatory  tax  penalties  on  any  producers  who  attempt  to 
sell  an  excess.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  these  do  not  come  Into  effect 
until,  first,  a  surplus  exists  erf  10  percent  In  the  case  of  wheat  or 
corn,  or  a  carry-over  of  35  percent  of  the  normal  consumption 
of  cotton;  and,  second,  a  two- thirds  vote  In  a  referendum  of  pro- 
ducers has  authorized  the  compulsory  quotas.  This,  It  Is  urged, 
assures  an  adequate  supply  In  the  Interests  of  consumers  before 
crop  limitation  applies.  And  it  would  prevent  compulsory  action 
unless  conditions  had  reached  a  point  where  a  large  majority  were 
ready  to  accept  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  Idea  of  Impeding  the  freedom  of  economic 
enterprise,  especially,  of  setting  limits  around  the  opportunity  to 
produce.  Is  not  attractive  in  any  gulae.  Moreover,  it  woxild  take  a 
huge  staff  to  enforce  a  marketing  quota  and  prevent  "Txxjtlegiglng" 
of  a  useful  commodity  such  as  grain. 

If  the  country  is  to  stop  somewhere  short  of  this  Ironclad  re- 
striction, the  Lee  proposal  for  the  simple  domestic-allotment  plan 
apparently  offers  about  the  most  feasible  alternative.  Its  possibili- 
ties seem  to  warrant  exploration.  Could,  for  instance,  the  benefits 
be  kept  moderate  enough  to  avoid  encouraging  an  unwieldy  and 
price -ruining  siirplus?  Probably  not  If  the  Oovemment  were  to 
guarantee  prices  up  to  so-caDed  parity  level,  which  In  the  case 
of  cotton  WTDuld  be  around  17  cents  a  pound.  But  if  it  should 
pledge  Instead  a  benefit  of  up  to  3  cents  on  ttie  domestic  portion 
of  the  crop,  as  in  the  present  cotton  program,  for  whatever  margin 
the  market  price  might  fall  below  12  cents  a  jwund.  Is  there  not  a 
reasonable  hope  that  this  would  meet  the  situation? 

The  actual  figures  might  be  socnewhat  dl^Ierent,  and  suitable 
scales  woxild  have  to  be  worked  out  for  wbe£.t  and  possibly  com. 
tobacco,  and  rice.  Farm  organizations  doubtless  would  protest 
the  payment  was  not  enough,  and  consumer -taxpayers  on  the 
other  hand  would  oome  only  reluctantly  to  the  concession  that 
any  long-continuing  subsidy  Is  necessary.  £;ut  It  seems  that  a 
compromise  which  should  take  both  sides  sufficiently  into  account 
In  calculating  the  amount  of  the  payments  might  succeed  In 
adjusting  the  balances  of  farm  Income  and  production  without 
resort  to  compulsory  limits. 

KH  HIBIT   B 

[Amendment  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Lnt  to  the  bill  (S.  2787)  to  pro>vkle  an  adequate  and 
balanced  fiow  of  the  major  agricultural  commodities  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  purpoaee,  viz:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  in  lieu  thereof  Insert  ttye  fol- 
lowing:] 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1937." 
TITLE  I — DoicEsnc  Allotmhtts  Aifi)  PATicEirrs  FOB  Cotton.  Wkkat, 

AWD   CORW 

Sbctiow  1.  (a)   For  the  marketing  year  ending  In  193S  and  e»cli 
marketing  year  thereafter,  there  shall  be  eetabUshed  for  each  lam 
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a<  any  farmer  producing  cotton,  wheat,  or 
with   respect  to  the   production  of   er*' 
amount  of  the  normal  year's  domestic 
commodity  shall  be  allotted  by   the  f 
States  and  among  the  counties  or  other  ^ 
States  d— m^  by  him  the  most  effective 
poees  of  the  administration  of  this  act. 
the  basis  of  the  annual  average  production 
such  States  and  admlnlstraave  areas  during 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather 
ducUon.  and  the  diversion  of  acreage  und 
ment  and  conservation  programs,  during 

(b)  The  allotment  for  each  such   ad 
aUotted.  through  the  State,  county,  and 
ers  hereinafter  provided,  among  the  fai~ 
istratlve  area  on  which  the  conunodlty 
the  bssls  of  the  average  annual  pro-- 
such  farms  during  the  preceding  10  . 
ments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions. 
acreage  under  the  agrlcuXtural  adjuatm 
grams,  and  ttw  cotton,  wheat,  and  com 
cultivated  ground  on  such  farms  (consldc 
alfalfa  and  other  temporary  bay  crops  as 
vtded.  That  the  comblnad  minimum  r"' 
and  com  for  any  farm  shall  not  be  li 
following  amounts:   (1)  The  amount  of 
such  commodities  on  such  farm  during 
(3)   an  amount  at  such  commodities  h 
$300.  cool  pu ted  at  parity  prices  as  of  the 
kettng  year.    Not  leas  than  3  percent  of 
commodity  to  each  administrative  area 
ment  to  fsurms  on  which  none  of  such 
during  the  preceding  10  years. 

(c)  The  amount  of  a  commodity 
section    shall    be    Its   domestic    aUotmexft 
oommodlty. 

Sac.    a.  (a)  Promptly   following   the 
year    (beginning  with  the   marketing 
cotton,    wheat,   or   com.    the   Secretary 
ments  to  farmers  who  engaged  In  the 
eoBunodlty  cm  farms  having  a  domestic 
modlty  tor  such   marketing  year,  and 
program  imder  the  Soil  Conservation  a 
during  such  marketing  year.    The  parlt] 
pated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by 
price  for  the  cmnmodlty  during  such  y^ 
average   farm  price  for  such   commodl^ 
shall  be  paid  on  the  smaller  of  the  f 
aUotnunt  for  the  farm  with  respect 
made,  or  (2)   the  amount  of  the  com 
faction  of  the  Secretary  to  have  been 
farm   In   any  year   and   with   respect 
have  not  prevloualy  been  paid:  Providtd 
marketed  or  fed  to  poultry  or  livestock 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  with 
ment  la  made. 

(b)  Notwithstanding   the  foregoing 
parity  payments  for  cotton,  wheat,  or 
marketing  year  ending  In  1938  shall  be 
tofore   aniu>unced   by   the   Secretary   t 
conservation  program  In  connection  wl 
wheat,  and  com.  respecUvely,  In  case  - 
the  rates  hereinbefore  In  this  secUon  , 

(c)  The  amount  paid  to  any  farmer 
this  act   with  respect  to  any  year  st 
amounts  payable  to  him  luider  the  Soil 
tie  Allotment  Act  with  respect  to  such  ~ 
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^om  a  domestic  allotment 
such   commodity.     The 
cc  mrumption  of  each  such 
among  the  several 
tlve  areas  In  such 
the  region  for  the  pur- 
allotment  shall  be  on 
of  the  commodity  within 
the  preceding  10  years, 
(Editions,  trends  in  pro- 
the  agricultural  adjust- 
duch  period. 

rlnistrative  area   shall  be 
l^oal  committees  of  farm- 
wlthln  the  local  admln- 
prod\iced  for  market,  on 
of  the  commodity  on 
with  equitable  adjust- 
Top  failures,  diversion  of 
xt  and  conservation  pro- 
productlvtty  of  the  total 
ing  land  used  for  growing 
cultivated  ground)  :  Pro- 
xoents  of  cotton,  wheat, 
than  the  smaller  of  the 
1  he  average  production  of 
ihe  preceding  10  years,  or 
^Ing  a  combined  value  of 
1  nd  of  the  preceding  mar- 
allotment  of  each  such 

be  available  for  allot- 

ixxnmodlty  was  produced 
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allotted 


year 
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Sac.   3.  In   any  case   In  which   any 
failure,  during  any  marketing  year  (beg 
year  ending  In  1838)  produces  leas  than 
allotment  of  cotton,   wheat,  or  com. 
such  farmer.   If  such   farmer   has 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
such  year,  a  sum  equal  to  the  value, 
parity  price  for  such  marketing  year,  of 
modtty  by  which  his  protfuctlon  was  1 
smaller  of  (1)  his  domestic  allotment 
modlty.  or  (2)  the  normal  yield  of  the 
such  commodity. 

^c.  4.  The  payments  paid  by  the 
act.  and  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
be  divided  »mnng  the  landowners, 
any  farm,  with  respect  to  which  such 
same  proportion  that  such  landowners, 
are  entitled  to  share  in  the  proceeds  at 
with  respect  to  which  such  payments  arc 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  directly 
or  sharecroppers  entitled  thereto 
such  payments  (except  payments  com 
this  act)   to  any  person  with  respect 
hereinbefore  provided,  would  exceed 
reduced  by  2S  percent  of  that  part  of  the 
but  not  In  excess  of  tl.OOO:   by  60 
amount  in  exccse  of  tl.000.  bat  not  In 
cent  of  that  part  of  the  amount  In 
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Oose    of    each    marketing 
ending    in    1938)    for 
shall    make    parity    pay- 
production  of  each  such 
allotment  for  such  com- 
vho  cooperated   with   the 
1  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
payments  shall  be  com- 
whlch  the  average  parity 
exceeded  the  current 
during   such   year   and 
(1)   The  domestio 
which  the  payment   is 
ty  shown  to  the  satis- 
actually  produced  on  such 
which   parity   payments 
That  it  has  not  been 
for  market  prior  to  the 
ije^ect  to  which  the  pay- 

provlslons   of   this   section. 

»m.  with  respect  to  the 

computed  at  the  rates  here- 
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That  if  the  amount  of 

under  section  2  (b)  of 

any  year,  computed  as 

such  amount  shall  be 

amount  In  excess  of  $800^ 

t  of  tliat  part  of  the 

of  81,500:  by  90  per- 

of  $1,500,  but  not  In 


excess  of  $2300;   and  by  95  percent  of  that  part  of  the  amount  In 
excess  of  $2,500. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  extend  the  maturity  date  of  ail  notes  evldencinp  a 
loan  miide  by  that  CorDoration  on  cutton  produced  during  the 
crop  year  1337-38  from  July  31.  1938,  to  July  31.  1939. 

The  Corporation  Is  fiirther  authori.-'.ed  and  dtrectod  to  waive  Its 
right  to  reimbursement  from  warehousemen  accrjing  because  of 
the  imp-oper  grading  of  cotton  as  provided  in  the  loan  agreement. 
Except  ;nsofar  as  herein  specifically  modified,  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  loan  agreement  shall  remain  applicable. 

Tttlx  n — ToaACCO 

NATIONAL    MAHKZTING    QtrOTA 

SKno:v  201.  ^a)  The  marketing  cf  tobacco  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  ba.';lc  industries  of  the  United  States  with  ramifying  activi- 
ties which  directly  affect  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  at  every 
point,  and  stable  conditions  therein  are  necessary  to  the  general 
welfare.  Tobacco  produced  for  market  is  sold  on  a  Nation-wide 
market  f.nd.  with  its  products,  m.oves  almost  wholly  in  interstate 
cr  foreign  commerce  from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
The  farmers  producing  such  commodity  are  subject  in  their  oper- 
ations to  uncontrollable  natural  causes  and  are  widely  scattered 
throughcut  the  Nation;  in  many  cases  such  farmers  carry  on  their 
farming  operations  on  borrowed  money  or  leased  lands  and  are 
not  so  s.tuated  as  to  be  able  to  ortp-nlze  effectively,  as  can  labor 
and  industry,  through  unions  and  corporations  enjoyinp  Govern- 
ment protection  and  sanction.  For  these  reasons,  among  others. 
the  farrners  are  unable  without  Federal  assistance  to  control  effec- 
tively tte  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity  with  the  result 
that  abnormally  excessive  suppUea  thereof  are  produced  and 
dumped  indiscriminately  rjn  the  Nation-wide  maricet. 

(b)  The  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  excessive  sup- 
plies affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
by  (1)  materially  affecting  the  volume  of  such  commodity  mar- 
keted therein.  (2)  disrupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  com- 
modity "herein,  (3)  reducing  the  price  for  .-^uch  commcxllty  with 
consequent  injtiry  and  destruction  of  such  commercie  In  such  com- 
mcxllty. and  (4)  causing  a  disparity  between  the  prices  for  such 
commodity  in  such  commerce  and  industrial  products  therein,  with 
a  consecjuent  diminution  of  the  volume  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commence  in  industrial  products. 

(c)  Whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  supply  of  tobacco  exists, 
the  mar'seting  of  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof  directly 
aiul  substantially  affects  Interstate  cr  foreign  commerce  in  such 
commodity  and  its  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  becomes  necessary  and  appropriate  in  order  to  promote, 
foster,  and  maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  such  supply  in  such  com- 
merce. 

Sbc.  2<12.  (a)  Whenever,  on  the  15th  day  of  November  of  any 
calendai-  year,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  total  supply  of  tobacc^o 
as  of  th;  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  then  current  exceeds  the 
reserve  supply  level  therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the 
amount  of  such  total  supplv  and.  beKinnine;  on  the  first  day  of 
the  marketmg  year  next  following  and  continuing  throughout 
such  year,  a  national  markptins?  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the 
tobacco  marketed  during  such  succeeding  n^.arkcting  year.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  determine  and  specify  in  such  proclamation  the 
amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  In  terms  of  the  total 
quantity  which  may  be  marketed,  whicii  will  make  available  for 
marketing  during  the  succeed. ng  marketing  ycrir  a  supply  of 
tobacco  equal  to  the  reserve  supply  level  Such  proclamation  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  E>ecembcr  in  such  year. 

(b)  VAthin  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  issuance  oi"  the  procla- 
mation specified  In  subsection  lai  of  this  iecticn.  the  Secretary 
shall  ccnduct  a  referendum  of  farmers  who  would  be  subject  to 
the  national  marketinf;  qu.ota  for  tobacco  to  determine  whether 
such  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  cppos',>d  to  such  quota.  If  more 
than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  In  the  referendum  oppose  such 
quota,  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  proclaim 
the  result  of  the  referendum  and  such  quota  shall  not  bcccmo 
effective. 

(c)  I;a  cxinnectlon  with  the  determination  a.nd  announcement  of 
any  marketing  quota  for  the  1938-39  marketing  year,  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  pur=uant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  as  of  the  15th  dav  of  January  and  pro- 
claimed not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  February-,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  ib|  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  March 

APPORTIONMENT    OF    NATIONAI,    MARKETING    QUOTA 

Sec.  I!03.  (a)  The  national  marketing  quota  for  tobacco  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the  ba^is  of  the 
total  pitxluction  of  tobacco  m  each  State  during  the  5  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota 
Is  procLiimed  (taking  into  account  the  base  acreages  and  goals  for 
tobacco  established  under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and 
conservitlon  programs),  with  such  adjustments  as  are  determined 
to  be  necessary  to  make  correction  for  abnormal  conditions  of  pro- 
duction for  small  farms  and  for  trends  in  production  during  such 
5-year  jieriod. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  lcx:al  committees  of 
farmers,  for  the  allotment  of  the  marketing  quota  for  any  State 
(less  the  amounts  to  be  allotted  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion) among  the  farmers  producing  tobacco  therein  on  the  basis 
<3f   the   following:  Past   prcxluction    of    tobacco;    land.    Labor,    and 
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equipment  available  fbr  the  protraction  of  tobacco;  crop -rotation 
practices;  and  the  soil  and  oth-T  physical  factors  affecting  the 
production  of  tobacco:  Provided.  That,  except  for  farms  on  which 
for  the  first  time  In  10  years  tobacco  Is  produced  to  be  marketed  la 
the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota  Is  effective,  the  marketing 
quota  for  any  farm  shall  not  b€  leas  than  the  smaHer  of  either 
(1)  2,400  pounds  or  (2)  the  anrage  tobacco  production  for  the 
farm  dxu-lng  the  preceding  3  y*is,  not  exceeding  the  iwrmal  pro- 
duction of  the  averagie  of  the  b;»se  acreages  or  goals  for  tobacco 
established  for  the  farm  undo:  igrtcultural  adjustnwnt  and  con- 
servation programs  during  any  of  such  preceding  8  years. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  local  committees  of 
farmers,  for  the  allotnKnt  cjf  not  In  excess  of  8  percent  of  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  apportion  ;d  to  any  State  to  farms  In  siKh 
State  on  which  for  the  first  time  in  10  years  tobacco  Is  produced  to 
be  marketed  In  the  year  for  which  the  quota  Is  effective  on  the  basis 
of  the  following:  Land,  labor,  and  equipment  avaUable  for  the 
production  of  tobacco;  crop-rotation  practices;  and  the  soU  and 
other  physical  factors  affecting  the  prcxluctlotx  of  tobacco:  Pro- 
vided. That  farm  marketing  quotas  established  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  75  perc  mt  of  the  farm  marketing  quotas 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  farms 
which  are  similar  In  respect  to  2ie  following:  Land,  labor,  and 
equipment  available  for  the  prcxluctlon  of  totiacoo;  crop-rotation 
practices;  and  the  soil  and  otl»r  p'hyslcal  factors  affecting  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco. 

(d)  Farm  marketing  quotas  may  be  transferred  only  In  such 
manner  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations. 

ADJ  iwrMurr  amd  suttpuiaioir  or  qdotas 
Sisc  204.  If  the  Secretary  has  reison  to  beMeve  that  any  natlcmal 
marketing  quota  for  toljacco  will  not  make  a  xvormal  supply  of 
tobacco  available  for  marketing  during  the  marketing  year  for 
which  such  quota  has  been  estatilished,  he  shall  c^use  an  Imme- 
diate Investigation  to  be  made  with  respect  thereto  In  the  course 
of  which  due  notice  and  cjpportxnlty  for  public  hearing  shall  be 
given  to  interested  persons.  If  upon  the  basis  of  such  investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  finds  the  exls:«nce  of  such  fact  he  shall  pro- 
claim the  same  and  upon  such  proclihiatlon  the  amount  of  such 
national  marketing  quota  shall  'ae  tncreased  to  such  amount  as 
be  shall  have  determined  upon  the  basts  of  su(^  Investigation 
will  make  available  for  marketing  dtn^ng  such  marketing  year 
a  normal  supply  of  tobacco  and  shall  announce  such  Increased 
marketing  quota.  The  amount  of  such  farm  marketing  quota 
shall  be  increased  In  the  same  ratio. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  has  reascm  to  believe  that  because  of  a 
naticmal  emergency  or  because  of  war  any  national  marketing 
quota  for  tobacco  shall  be  terminated,  he  shall  cause  an  Immedi- 
ate Investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  termlna- 
tlcm  of  such  quota  Is  necessary  In  order  to  effectuate  the  declared 
pxjllcy  of  this  title  or  to  meet  ai  tncreased  demand  arising  from, 
such  war  or  emergency.  If,  upo!i  the  basis  of  such  investigation, 
the  Secretarv  finds  that  such  termination  Is  necessary,  he  shall 
Immediately  proclaim  such  ftmllng  and  thereupon  such  quota 
shall  terminate.  

PEK>L.TtXS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  acquires  from  a  pro- 
ducer tobacco  marketed  by  such  producer  from  a  farm  in  exoew 
of  the  marketing  quota  for  such  farm  shall  l)e  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  50  percent  of  the  mirket  price  of  the  tobacco  cm  the 
date  of  such  acquisition,  or  3  cejits  per  pound  in  the  case  of  fltw- 
cured,  Maryland,  or  burley,  or  S  cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of 
all  other  kinds  of  tobacco,  whichever  Is  the  higher.  If  the  tobacco 
Is  acquired  by  sale  the  purchaser  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  from  the  price  which  votild  otherwise  be  paid  for  such 
tobacco  All  penalties  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Secretary  and 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  All  persons.  In  whatever  c«paclty  acting.  Including  producers, 
warehousemen.  ptuceaauTb  of  toliaccs),  and  common  carriers  and 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  purchasing  tobacco  from  farm- 
ers, or  of  redrylng,  prtalng,  or  stemming  tobacco  tot  farmers,  shall, 
from  time  to  tlnne  on  recjtiest  of  the  Secretary,  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  Information  and  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  finds 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
tttJe.  Such  information  shall  be  reported  and  such  re<»rds  shall  be 
kept  In  accordance  with  forms  which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
Tot  the  purpKwe  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any  report  made 
or  record  kept,  or  of  obtaining  ta'ormatlon  required  to  be  furnished 
m  any  repcrt.  but  not  so  fumljhed,  the  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  examine  such  bcxAs.  papers,  records,  accounts,  cor- 
respondence, contracts,  dcxrumeats,  and  memoranda  as  he  has 
reason  to  believe  are  relevant  and  are  within  the  control  of  such 
person.  Any  such  person  failing  to  make  any  report  cjr  keep  any 
records  as  required  by  this  subs  action  or  making  any  false  report 
or  record  shall  be  deemed  giillty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shaU  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500. 

(c\  The  several  district  courtii  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
vested  with  Jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce  the  provteloais  of 
this  section.  If  and  when  the  fiecretary  shall  so  request.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys  In  their  respective 
dlstrlctR.  under  the  direction  cf  the  Attorney  General,  to  institute 
proceedings  to  collect  the  pcnahles  provided  to  this  section.  The 
remedies  and  penalties  provided  for  herein  shall  be  In  addition  to, 
and  not  excdushre  of,  any  of  the  remedies  or  penames  tinder  exist- 
ing law. 


(d)  An  Information  reported  to  or  acqutrwl  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be  kept  confidential  by  the  Depart- 
ment, except  that  such  Information  as  the  Secretary  deems  rele- 
vant may  be  discloeed  In  a  sidt  or  administrative  hearing  Involving 
the  administration  of  this  title. 

Tmj;   m — MAaKETiMG  Quotas   Foa   Rics 

DOM^IC    AIXOnCXNT 

SBcnoN  301.  (a)  The  mfjktting  of  rice  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  basic  industries  of  the  United  States  with  ramifying  activities 
which  directly  affect  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  at  every  point, 
and  stable  conditions  therein  are  necessary  to  the  general  welfare. 
Rice  produced  for  market  is  sold  on  a  Nation-wide  market,  and, 
with  Its  products,  moves  almost  wholly  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The 
farmers  producing  suc:h  commodity  are  subject  In  their  operations 
to  uncontrollable  natural  causes;  in  many  cases  such  farmer* 
carry  on  their  farming  operations  on  borrowed  money  or  leased 
lands  and  are  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  organise  effectively, 
as  can  labor  and  Industry,  through  unions  and  corporations  enjoy- 
ing Government  sanction  and  protection  for  Joint  economic  action. 
For  these  reasons,  ajnong  others,  the  farmers  are  unable  without 
Federal  assistance  to  control,  effectively,  the  orderly  marketlrig  of 
such  commodity  with  the  result  that  abnormaUy  exceaaive  suppttea 
thereof  are  produced  and  dumped  Indiscriminately  on  the  Nation- 
wide market. 

(b)  The  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  excessive  eup- 
pltes  aflecjts,  burdens,  and  obetructs  IntCTState  or  foreign  commerce 
by  (1)  materially  affecting  the  voltune  of  such  oommcxllty  mar- 
keted therein.  (2)  disrupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such 
conunodlty  therein.  (3)  reducing  the  prices  for  such  commodity 
vrtth  consequent  injury  and  defitructloa  of  STich  commerce  in  such 
commodity,  and  (4)  causing  a  disparity  between  the  prices  for 
such  commodity  In  such  conamerce  and  Industrial  products  therein, 
with  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  In  Industrial  products. 

(c)  Whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  sr^jply  of  rice  exists,  the 
marketing  of  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof  dtrecrtly 
and  substantially  affects  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  In  such 
commodity  and  Its  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  becomes  necessary  and  appiDpriate  In  order  to  pro- 
mote, foster,  and  maintain  an  orderty  flow  of  such  supply  In  such 
(XJinmerce. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ascertain  from  the  latest  available  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Afrrtculture  and  shall  proclaim  the  total  amount  of 
rice  which  will  be  needed  during  the  next  succeeding  marketing 
year  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  and  In  Cuba  If  at  the  time  of  such  announcement 
the  Cuban  tariff  rate  applicable  to  the  first  100,000,000  pounds  of 
rice  Imported  into  Cuba  In  any  year  from  the  United  States  Is  at 
least  $1.70  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  tariff  rate  on  rice 
Imported  Into  Cuba  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
Such  amount  Is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "domestic  allotment 
of  rice." 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ascertain  from  the  latest  available  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  shall  proclaim  the  total  amount  of 
rice  which  will  be  needed  during  the  marketing  year  commencing 
August  1,  1937,  to  meet  the  reqtilrements  of  consumers  as  provided 
In  subsection   (a) . 

(c)  The  domestic  allotments  of  rice  for  the  marketing  yrars 
commencing  August  1,  1937,  and  August  1,  1938,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  Emaong  the  several  States  In  which  rice  is 
produced  on  the  following  basis:  First,  between  California  on  the 
one  hand  and  all  other  States  on  the  other  hand  In  proportion  to 
the  rice  base  production  established  for  such  States  under  the 
1937  agricultural  conservation  program;  second,  amcmg  the  States 
other  than  California  in  proportion  to  the  average  of  (\)  the 
rice  base  production  established  for  each  State  under  the  1937 
agrictiltural  conservatlcm  program,  (2)  the  average  amount  of  rice 
produced  in  each  State  during  the  6-year  period  1932-3«.  and 
(8)  the  amount  of  rice  produced  in  each  State  in  1937.  The  do- 
mestic allotment  erf  rice  for  each  subsequent  marketing  year  shaU 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  In  which 
rice  Is  prcxiuced  In  proportion  to  the  larger  of  (1)  the  average 
amount  erf  rice  pnxluced  In  each  State  dxiring  the  5-year  period. 
Including  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  domestic  allotment  is 
anncninced,  or  (2)  the  domestic  allotment  made  to  each  State  for 
the  preceding  year. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  local  and  State  com- 
mittees of  farmers,  for  the  allotment  of  each  State  apportion- 
ment among  persons  producing  rice  in  such  State.  Such  allotment 
with  respect  to  the  marketing  years  commencing  Augtist  l.  1937. 
and  August  1,  1938,  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of 
(1),  If  such  a  base  was  established,  the  t\cx  base  production  estab- 
lished for  each  such  person  tmder  the  1937  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program;  (2)  the  average  amount  of  rice  produced  by  each 
such  person  during  the  5-year  period,  19Sa-S«,  Including  the  rvor- 
mal  produtrtlcm  of  any  acreage  retired  or  diverted  from  rice  prottuc- 
tlon  by  such  person  cturtng  such  years  trader  agricultural  adjust- 
ment and  conservation  programs;  and  (3)  the  amount  of  rice 
produced  by  each  su<±i  person  In  1937.  Including  the  normal  pro- 
duction erf  any  acreage  diverted  from  rice  production  by  tr.\ciL  j»cr- 
son  during  such  year  under  the  agricultural  conservation  }-n.i5T»«. 
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with  such  ad  JTUftmentB  a«  tomj  be  neeeaw  7 
ment  for  e«ch  person  shall  be  fair  and 
with  aUotzxMnta  e»tahl>nbw1  for  other 
tXoDM  with  respect  to  the  foUowlng 
available  for  the  production  of  rice; 
fertility,  and  other  physical  factors 
rice.    Such  allotment  for  sobeequent 
basis  of  the  larger  of  (1)  the  avera^ 
each  person  during  the  (-year  period 
ments  pursuant  to  mbaectton  (e)  are 
the  allotment  made  to  *oeh  person  far 
such  adjustments  a*  may  be  naoensry  In 
for  each  person  shall  b«  fair  and 
allotments  established  for  other  persons 
with  respect  to  the  foOowlng:  Land, 
able  for  the  production  of  rloe; 
tmty.  and  other  physical  tsetors  affectto^ 
Prorfded,  Th*t  not  PTrewdtng  8  percent 
meet  Shan  be  BTaflable  for  aXloCment 
first  time  In  5  yeazs,  prodnce  rloe  to  be 
ing  year  next  gnmefifllm  the  markeOng 
apportionment  la  made,  such  allotment  1 
basis  as  the  Secretary  deems  ffttr  and 
persona  to  whom  an  apportionment  ts 
uniformly  wtthln  the  State  on  the  baatt 
In  determining  the  average  amount  of 
son  during  any  6-year  period  there 
computation  any  year  in  which  the 
such  person  Is  less  than  75  peiuent  of 
puted  by  mduding  soch  year,  tf  such 
for  such  year  was  due  to  damage 
other  imoontrollable  acts  at  nature. 
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in  order  that  the  allot- 
reasonable  as  compared 
having  similar  condi- 
lahcx',  and  equipment 
a4p-rotatlon  practices,  soil 
the  production  of 
shall  be  made  on  the 
of  rice  produced  by 
which  State  apportlon- 
for  such  year,  or  (2) 
the  preceding  year,  with 
order  that  the  allotment 
nable  as  compared  with 
tiavlng  similar  conditions 
and  equipment  avall- 
practlces,  soil  fer- 
the  production  of  nee: 
of  each  State  apportlon- 
p>er9on8  who,  for  the 
marketed  in  the  market- 
year  In  which  such  State 
to  be  made  upon  such 
ost  and  win  apply  to  all 
under  this  provision 
or  dsaslflcatlon  adopted. 
4loe  produced  by  any  p«r- 
be  omitted  from  such 
of  nee  produced  by 
he  average  amount  com- 
defldency  In  production 
by  storms,  salt  vrater.  or 
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8k.  303.  (a)  Notwlthatandtng    any 
iMigiwntT>g  with  the  crop  harvested  In 
and  with  respect  to  the  crop  harvested  Is 
after,  the  Secretary  Is  aatbcdzed  to  maki 
appropriated  pursuant  to  sectton  15  of 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  for  the  purpose 
alons  of  that  act.  tmder  the  coodlttozis 
at  this  asctlon.  to  rloe  prodooers  on 
to  them  of  the  domestic  allotment  of 
Secretary  under  section  61.    Such 
be  at  a  rate  sot  to  BTrewrt  fiv«-tenths  at 
rloe.  and  shall  bs  made  as  soon 
with  the  conditions  prescrfbed  pozsaant 
section  has  been  determined. 

(b)  The  payments  provided  for  by 
only  to  those  prodneers  of  zlce  who.  In 
tlcHi  of  MxB  crop  at  rlee  wtth  re^wct  tc 
to  be  made,  have  set  aside  for  each  acre 
land  suitable  for  the  prodnctlon  of 
the  production  of  rloe,  and  have  allowed 
or  faDow  during  the  year,  or  have 
rloe  during  such  year  an  acreage  not  in 
allotment  established  for  them  pursuAnjt 
aerratloa  ^ntigrmm  for  such  year,  and 
and  in  such  maTmw  as  the  Secretary 
policy  of  this  title. 
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8k.  804.  (a)  If .  at  tbe  time  of  any 
the  provlslana  at  section  51  (a)  of  this 
the  latest  available  BtattsUcs  at  the 
stQ>ply  of  rloe  exceeds  the  normal  su 
marketlfig  year  by  more  than  IS  perbe4t 
the  Oecietary  shall  also  proclahn  that, 
of  the  ma^ettng  year  nest  folknrtng 
such  year,  a  national  marketing  quota 
ketlngs  of  rloe  by  produoeca:  Prorided, 
shall  be  tn  effeet  for  the  marketing 
1938.    The  Secretary  iSiaU  also  ascertain 
lamatlnn  the  amownt  of  the  national 
Gt  the  total  quantity  thereof  which  may 
which  shall  be  that  amoont  of  rtoe 
mines  win  make  available  during  such 
supply. 

(b)  Within  80  days  after  the  data  of 
lamatlon  q;)eclfled  tn  subeectlon  (a)  of 
shaD  conduct  a  referendum  of  farmers 
the  national  marketing  qxiota  for  rloe 
farmers  are  In  favor  of  or  opposed  to 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the 
quota,  the  Secretary  shall,  pnor  to  the 
cUlm  the  result  at  the  ref erendmn. 
become  effective^ 

(c)  The  natlnnal  marketing  quota 
States  and  farmers,  IndtxUng  new 
upon  the  basis  set  forth  In  sectlan  60 
the  dosnestle  allotment  of  rloe. 

(d)  liarkatlng  quotas  may  be 
and  subject  to  soch  coodltlaDs  as  the 

(e)  It  tlM  Ssqeftary  has  reason  to 
marketing  quota  for  rloe  win  not  mak  1 
avallabis  for  marketlsf  dnrlng  the 


transf e  cxed 
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(ftlier    provision     of     law, 
calfTiilar  year  of   1937, 
each  calfTidar  year  there- 
payments  fnxn  the  funds 
he  Soil  Conservation  and 
of  carrying  out  the  provl- 
t  out  in  subsection   (b) 
amount  of  nee  allotted 
last  announced  by  tbe 
paym£nts  shall 
cent  per  pound  of  rough 
as  pr4ctlcable  after  compliance 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this 


tills  section  shan  be  made 
oo^inectlon  with  the  prodno 
which  the  payments  are 
of  nee  planted  1  acre  of 
and  previously  used  for 
such  land  to  remain  idle 
to  the  production  of 
excess  of  the  Hce-acreage 
to  the  agncultural  con- 
such  other  conditions 
win  carry  out  the 


devoted 


u;  Km 
del  ermines 


irodamAtlon  made  under 
title,  it  shaU  appear  from 
Department  that  the  total 
thereof  for  the  current 
of  such  ncxmal  supply, 
lieglnnlng  on  the  first  day 
continuing  throughout 
ihaU  be  in  effect  for  mar- 
That  no  marketing  quota 
commencing  Aug\iist   1, 
and  Epeclfy  in  such  proc- 
marketing  quota  In  terms 
be  marketed  by  producers 
the  Secretary  deter- 
marketing  year  a  normal 


wUch 


t> 

•  3Ch 


the  issuance  of  the  proo- 

Lhls  section,  the  Secretary 

who  would  be  subject  to 

determine  whether  such 

quota.     IT  more  than 

refoendum  oppose  such 

:  5th  day  of  February.  prt>> 

apd  such   quota  ahall   not 

be  i^portlaned  among 

In  the  manner  ana 

for  the  apportionment  of 


prodiioera. 


OOtj   in  such  m^nriT 

Secretary  may  prescnbe  by 


itHitrf  that  any  natinmal 

a  normal  supply  of  nee 

year  for  which  such 


marlattng 


quota  haa  been  established,  he  shall  cause  an  Immediate  investi- 
gation t<>  be  made  with  respect  thereto  In  the  course  of  which 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing  shall  be  given  to 
Interested  persons.  If  upon  the  basis  of  such  Investigation  the 
Secretary'  finds  the  existence  of  such  fact,  he  chall  proclaim  the 
same  forthwith  and  shall  specify  the  termination  of,  or  such 
increase  In,  the  national  marketing  quota  as  he  finds  upon  the 
basis  of  such  Investigation  will  m.ake  available  for  mara.etlng  dur- 
ing such  marketing  year  a  normal  supply  of  rice.  If  the  national 
marketing  quota  is  increased  ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsectkm.  the  amotint  of  each  producer's  marketing  quota  shall 
be  Increjised  in  the  same  ratio. 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  because  of  a  na- 
tional eraergency  or  because  of  war  any  national  marketing  quota 
for  rice  ihouJd  be  terminated,  he  shall  cause  an  Immediate  investi- 
gation t<)  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  termination  of  such 
quota  Is  necessary  In  order  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this 
title  or  to  meet  an  increased  demand  arising  from  such  war  or 
emergemry.  If,  upon  the  basis  of  such  Investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  such  termination  Is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately 
proclaim  such  finding,  and  thereupon  such  quota  shall  terminate. 

EXCESS    MAiKjmNG    PENiLTT 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  acquires  from  a  pro- 
ducer rli:e  marketed  by  such  producer  in  excess  of  his  marketing 
quota  sliaLl  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  five-tenths  of  1  cent  jDer 
pound  of  the  excess  so  marketed.  If  such  rice  Is  acquired  by  sale, 
the  purchaser  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the  penalty  from  the  price 
which  otherwise  would  be  paid  for  such  rice  AJl  penalties  shall 
be  remitted  to  the  Secretary  and  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  penalties  provid'Xl  for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  collected  and  paid  in  such  manner,  at  such  time,  amd 
under  s"jch  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. The  penalties  provided  for  under  sub.sectlon  (a)  of  this 
section  ;;hall  be  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  any  regula- 
tion male  by  the  Secretary  ptirsuant  to  this  section  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  mifdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  niore  than  $100  for  such  offense. 

(c)  All  persons  in  whatever  capacity  acting.  Including  producers, 
warehoiisemen,  processors  of  rice,  and  common  carriers  and  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  business  of  purchasing  rice  from  farmers 
shall,  from  time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretary,  report  to  the 
Secretary  such  information  and  keep  ^uch  records  as  the  Secretary 
finds  tc  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  -.Itle.  Such  information  shall  be  reported  and  such  records 
shall  be  kept  In  accordance  with  forms  which  the  Secretary  shaU 
prescribe.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any 
report  made  or  record  kept,  or  of  obtauiing  Information  required 
to  be  furnished  in  any  report,  but  not  so  furnished,  the  Secretary 
is  hereby  authorized  to  examine  such  books,  papers,  records,  ac- 
counts, correspondence,  contracts,  documents,  and  memoranda  as 
he  has  reason  to  believe  are  relevant  and  are  within  the  control 
of  such  person.  Any  such  person  falling  to  make  any  report  or 
keep  any  records  as  required  by  this  subsection  or  making  any  false 
report  or  record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  wmvlcUon  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 

rsoo. 

TlTLX    IV Dl3TNTnONS,     FINDINGS,     AND     .\DMI.VISTaATT\-X    PSOVTSIONS 

PTTBLICATIONS    AKD    EX\-TXW    OF    SOII--DEPI.mNG    BASK    ACREAGES,    NORMAL 
TULDS.    AND    MARKJETING    QUOTAS 

SxcnoN  401.  (a)  Undei  reguiaUons  of  the  Secretary  each  local 
committee  of  farmers  ahaU  post  in  the  area  for  public  inspection  a 
list  of  ttie  soil -depleting  base  acreages,  normal  yields,  domestic  allot- 
ments, and  farm  marketing  quotas,  if  any,  for  every  farm  within 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee;  and  shall  file  for  public  Inspection  a 
certified  copy  of  the  List  with  the  recorder  of  deeds  or  similar 
county  official. 

(b)  Under  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  anv  farmer  dissatisfied 
with  tiie  determination  of  any  soil-depleting  base  acreage,  normal 
yield,  domestic  allotment,  or  naarketlng  quota  for  his  farm  may, 
within  15  days  after  the  posting  for  public  inspection  of  such 
determtnation  as  hereinbefore  provided,  have  the  determination  re- 
viewed by  a  review  committee  whose  membership  shall  be  composed 
of  fanners  but  shall  not  include  any  members  of  the  committee 
of  farmers  making  the  determination.  Unless  application  for 
such  review  is  made  within  such  period,  the  determination  of  the 
local  committee  of  farmers  shall  be  final. 

(c)  Under  reguiaUons  of  the  Secretary  any  farmer  dlssatlfled 
with  the  determination  of  the  review  ajmmittee  may,  within  such 
reasonable  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
file  with  a  reviewing  officer  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  a 
wrttten  petition  aUeglng  that  the  determln.stlon  made  by  the  review 
committee  was  not  in  accordance  with  law,  regulations,  or  fact 
and  praying  for  the  modification  thereof;  and  the  petitioner  shall 
thereuixan  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  full  heartng  on  the  peti- 
tion at  a  place  of  hearing  within  the  county  in  which  the  peti- 
tioner's farm  is  located.  After  such  hearing  the  reviewing  officer 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  stating  his  findings  and  conclusions, 
and  an  order  confirming  or  modifying  the  determination  of  the 
review  committee  of  farmers.  A  copy  of  the  report  and  order  shall 
be  served  on  the  petitioner  by  sending  the  same  to  him  by  registered 
man, 
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(d)   The  petitioner  may.  within  15  days  after  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
such  report  and  order,  file  a  bill  in  equity  against  the  Secretarj' 
as  defendant,  in  the  United  States  district  covut  for  the  district  in 
which  the  land  In  question  U  loca  «d.  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  review  of  such  order.     The  bill  of  complaint  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing may  be  served  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  or 
to  any  person  within  the  district  lu  which  suit  is  brought  who  may 
hrive  been  authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  accept  service  of  such  a 
bill,  and  thereupon  the  reviewing  officer  shall  certify  and  file  In 
the  court  a  transcrtpt  of  the  recor  1  upon  which  the  determination 
complained  of  was  entered.    The  review  by  the  court  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  questions  of  law,  and  findings  of  fact  by  the  reviewing  officer 
when  supported  by  rubetantial  evidence  shaU  be  conclusive.     No 
objection  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  shaU  be  considered  by  the 
court  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been  urged  In  the  hearing 
before  the  reviewing  officer,  or  unless  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  so  to  do.    If  application  is  made  to  the  court  for  leave 
to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  evllence  ts  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  fallur-j  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the 
hearing  before  the  reviewing  offlctr,  the  court  may  order  such  ad- 
ditional evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  reviewing  officer  in  stxch 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper.     The  reviewing  ofBo;r  may  modify  his  findings  and 
conclusions  and  hte  order  by  rea»m  of  the  additional  evidence  so 
taken,  and  he  shall  file  with  the  court  such  °*odl^«^9^"^  *™°" 
ings    conclusions,  or  order,  whicl:    findings.  If  supported  by  suh- 
KtantlRl  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.     At  the  earliest  convenient 
time  the  court  shall  hear  and  determine  the  case  upon  the  orig- 
inal  record  of  the  hearing  befon-  tbe  reviewing  offlcCT,   or  upon 
Puch    record    as    supplemented    ty    ftirther    hearing    before    him 
pursuant   to   an   order   of   the   court,   and   the   court   shall    affl™ 
the  reviewing  offlcer's  order,  or  thf  order  as  modlfl«d  by  him,  if  the 
court  determined  that  the  same  ii;  in  accordance  with  law.     Ltthe 
court  determines  that  such  order  cr  modified  order  is  not  in  a«»fd- 
ance  with   law.  It  shall  remand    the  proceeding  to  the  reviewing 
officer  with  direction  either  to  mnke  such  order  as  the  court  shaU 
determine  to  be  In  accordance  with  law  or  to  take  such  further 
pTT>ceed!ngs  as  In  lt«  opinion  the  law  require  ♦„,hchwa«« 

(f)  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision  of  law.  the  Jurtsdlctlon 
confrn  ed  bv  this  section  to  revl  ;w  the  legal  validity  of  a  detCT- 
mlnation  made  by  a  reviewing  offloer  pup=uant  to  this  tlUe  shaU  be 
pxr'.uMVP  No  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  shaU 
^F>''e  lurl^dlctlon  to  pass  upon  th.'  legal  validity  of  any  sudi  deter- 
mination except  in  a  proceeding  under  this  section.  1?^  com- 
mencement of  Judicial  proceedings  under  this  section  shall  not 
unless  .'=p.,-clflcally  ordered  by  th<  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
reviewing  officer's  nrder.  

(f)  In  the  event  of  an  Increase  with  respect  to  any  agricultural 
commodity  of  any  depletion  ba^f  acreage  or  rnarketlng  qu^^^  for 
env  f^rmas  a  result  of  the  rcvew  of  the  determination  thereof 
under  this  'section,  then  all  othe-  depletion  base  acreages  or  mar- 
ketMie  quotas  rrspf^ctlvelv,  for  farms  In  the  same  local  adminis- 
trative area  shall  be  reduced  pre  rata  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tinr.<=  of  the  Secretarv.  if  such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
substantial  Increase  of  marketlni;  quotas  in  the  local  administra- 
tive area.  ^  _*  *wi      -♦ 

Sir    402.  Definitions:    (a)  Tor  'Jhe  purpose  of  this  act— 

1  The  Secretary  is  authorized  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  puh"r  hearing  to  lntereste<l  parties  to  treat  as  a  separate 
ma  lor  aertcultural  commodity  any  market  classification^  type,  or 
eradp  of  any  cotton,  wheat,  com.  tobacco,  or  rtce  If  he  finds  such 
treatment  necessary  In  order  adequately  to  effectuate  the  policy 
of    this   act   with    respect   to   such   market  claselflcatlon,   type,    or 

^2  "Pariry  "  as  applied  to  prtces  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco, 
or  rice  shall  be  that  price  for  the  commodity  as  will  give  to  the 
commrdt*y  a  purchasing  power  Trtth  respect  to  articles  that  farm- 
ers buy  equivalent  to  the  purciaslng  power  of  such  conunodlty 
m  the  period  from  August  1908  to  July  1914,  or,  in  case  of  to- 
bacco August  1919  to  July  1929,  and  which  wlU  also  reflect  cxa- 
rent  Interest  payments  per  acre  on  farm  Indebtedness  secured  by 
real  estate  and  tax  payments  per  acre  on  farm  real  estate,  as  con- 
tra.'=ted  with  such  Interest  payments  and  tax  payments  during  the 
applicable  base  pertod. 

3  The  term  "crop  failure"  nveans  complete  or  partial  faUure 
to  produce  the  normal  yield  of  im  agricultural  commodity  upona 
farm  by  reason  of  abnormal  weather  conditions.  Insect  pests. 
plant  diseases,  or  any  other  natural  cause  beyond  the  control  of 

4  "Normal  year's  domestic  consumption"  shall  be  the  yearly 
average  quantity  of  the  commodity  produced  In  the  United  States 
th.it  was  consumed  in  the  Unlt?d  States  diirtng  the  preceding  10 
marketing  years    adjusted  for  current  trends  in  such  consumption. 

5  "Normkl  years  exports"  shidl  be  the  yearly  average  quantity 
of  the  commcdltv  produced  in  the  United  States  that  was  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  10  years.  ad- 
Justed  for  current  trends  in  such  exports. 

6  The  term  "marketing  year"  means,  for  cotton  and  rtce,  the 
period  from  August  1  of  one  jear  to  July  81  of  the  succeeding 
year-  for  wheat  and  flue-cured  tobacco,  the  period  from  Jiily  1 
of  one  year  to  Jtine  30  of  the  s^jcceeding  year;  for  aU  other  types 
of  tobacco  and  for  com,  the  period  from  October  1  of  one  year  to 
September  30  of  the  succeeding  year:  Provided,  however.  That  cot- 
ton produced  in  any  year  and  marketed  prior  to  August  1  of  the 


same   year  shall   be   deemed    to   have   been   marketed   diiring    the 
marketing  year  conunencing  August  1   ol  such  year. 

7.  'Total  supplv"  of  any  agricultural  commodity  for  any  mar- 
keting year  shall  be  the  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  such  mar- 
keting year  plus  the  estimated  production  thereof  In  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year 
begins,  except  that  the  estirnated  production  of  type  46  tobacco 
during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  the  determina- 
tion Is  being  made  shall  be  tised  in  lieu  of  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  such  type  durmg  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  market- 
ing year  begins  in  determining  the  total  supply  of  cigar-fUler  and 
cigar-binder  tobacco. 

8.  The  normal  supply  for  the  following  agricultural  commodities 
shall  be— 

Rice,  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus  10 
percent  thereof  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal  carry-over; 

Tobacco,  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus 
175  percent  of  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  66  per- 
cent of  a  normal  year's  exports  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal 
carry-over. 

9.  "Carry-over"  in  the  case  of  tobacco  and  rice  for  any  market- 
ing jrear  shall  be  the  quantity  thereof  on  hand  in  tbe  United 
States  at  the  beginning  ol  such  marketing  year  which  was  pro- 
dticed  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  then  current,  except  that  in  the  case  of  cigar-lUler  and  clgar- 
blnder  tobacco  the  quantity  of  type  4«  tobacco  on  hand  and  there- 
fore produced  in  the  United  States  during  such  calendar  year  shaU 
also  be  Included. 

10.  (a)  The  "normal  yield"  per  acre  for  wheat  and  com  for  any 
farm  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  commodity  thereon 
during  the  preceding  10  vears,  adjusted  for  weather  conditions,  or 
If  there  is  no  actual  yield"  or  the  data  therefor  are  not  available  for 
any  year,  then  an  appraised  yield  to  t>e  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. „_      ,.    ,1    w. 

(b)  "Normal  yield"  per  acre  of  cotton  for  any  cotmty  shaU  be 
the  weighted  average  yield  of  cotton  produced  therein  during  the 
5  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  no.nnal 
yield  is  used  in  anv  computation  authorized  in  this  act,  provided 
that  if  for  any  year  of  such  6-year  period  the  irteld  of  cotton 
produced  therein  is  one-third  less  than  the  normal  yield  so  com- 
puted the  normal  vleld  of  cotton  shall  be  the  weighted  average 
of  yields  of  cotton" produced  therein  during  the  remainin-  years 
in  such  5-year  period.  In  determining  normal  yield  in  the  case  o. 
cotton  lor  the  year  1938  there  shall  be  Included  the  estimated 
yields  for  the  crop  year  1937-38. 

11  "Resen-e  supply  level"  shall  be  the  normal  supply  plus  a 
percentage  of  a  normal  supply  adequate  to  insure  a  s\ifflcient 
quantity  to  meet  domestic  consumption  and  expert  needs  In  year? 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  adverse  conditions,  as  well  as  in  years 
of  plenty.  In  the  case  of  tobacco  such  percentage  shall  be  5 
percent.  "  In  the  case  of  rice  10  percent. 

12  "Tebacco  '  means  each  of  the  kinds  of  trbacco  listed  below, 
comprising  the  types  specified  as  classified  in  Service  and  HfC^la- 
tory  Announcement  No.  118,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agncultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Pluc-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types   11.   12.    13.  and   14, 

Fire-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  21,  22,  23.  and  24; 

Dark  air -cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  35.  36,  and  37; 

Burley  tobcicco,  comprising  type  31; 

Maryland  tobacco,  comprising  type  32;   and 

Cigar-filler  and  clgar-blnder  tobacco,  comprising  types  41,  42. 
43,  44,  45,  46,  61,  52,  53,  64,  and  55.  ^       .  ..   ^ 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  such  kinds  of  tobacco 
severally. 

13.  "Com"  means  field  com. 

14  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  commerce"  means  sale,  mar- 
keting trade,  and  traffic  between  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 
or  between  points  within  the  same  State  or  Territory  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  throtigh  any  place  outside 

thereof. 

15.  The  term  "affect  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  means 
among  other  things,  in  such  commerce,  to  burden  or  obstruct 
such  commerce  or  the  free  and  orderly  flow  thereof;  or  to  create 
or  tend  to  create  a  surplus  of  any  major  agricultural  commodity 
which  burdens  or  obstmcts  such  commerce  or  the  free  and  orderly 
flow  thereof.  ,  „^  ^  ~. 

16.  The  term  "United  States"  means  the  several  States  and  T»- 
ritories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

17.  The  term  "State"  includes  a  Territory  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

18.  The  term  "Secretarv"  means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  term  "Department"  means  the  Department  ol  Agriculture. 

19.  The  term  "lor  market"  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  corn  means 
for  disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchange,  or  gilt,  or  by  feedlnc  (in 
any  form)  to  poultry  or  livestock  which,  or  the  products  of  which, 
are  to  be  sold,  bartered,  exchanged,  or  given  away;  and  the  terni* 
"marketed"  or  "to  market"  mean  to  dispose  of  In  any  such  manner. 
Such  terms  shall  not  include  confitfSptlon  on  the  farm 

20.  The  term  "person"  means  an  individual,  partnership  firm. 
Joint-stock  company,  corporation,  association,  trust,  estate  cr  any 
agency  of  the  State. 

21.  The  term  "tilled  land"  means  the  acreage  devoted  to  soil- 
depleting  row  crops  and  all  other  soll-depletmg  feed  crops  th« 
prevlotis  year. 
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app  Dinted 
meniDer 


j  Ive 
Stite 


and 
payinenus 


such 


22    The  ylelda  and  production  for  th< 
be  included  In  any  determinations  of 
for  1938 

23.  The  term  "for  market"  In  the  ca*e 
meana  fa-  dlspoeltlon  by  sale,  barter,  exc  lange 
of  rice,  for  dlapoaltlcn  In  any  of  such  wajya 
nunptlcn. 

24  "Marketing"  means  disposing  of  by 
gilt;  and  In  the  caae  cf  rice,  disposing  of 
use  In  human  constimptlcn. 

ADMINISTKATTVK 

Src    403.  (a)    DtUiaUon   of   local 
ah&il  designate  local  administrative  areas 
tratlon  of   programs  carried  out  piirsuan 
Conser;-atlon  and  Domestic  Allotn^nt 
turaJ  laws  as  be  may  specify.     Farmers 
any  such  local  administrative  area,  and 
In  prograxQs  administered  within  such 
frotn  among  their  number  a  local 
chairmen  of   all   such  local  committees 
constitute  a  county  committee  for  the 
from    Its    members    an    administrative 
county   agricultural   agent   shall   be   a 
county   committee   and   of   the    admlnlA 
shall  be  a  SUte  committee  for  each  "'  * 
director  of  agricultural  extension,  ex 
resident    within    the    State,    to    be 
Before   appolnUng  any  appointive 
the  Secretary  shall  consvilt  with,  and 
reccmmendatlons  as  are  made  by.  the  ' 
extension    and    authorized    representatl^ 
farm   organizations  within  the  State, 
such   regulatlond   as  are  necessary  to 
this  subsection.  Including  regulations 
of  the  respective  committees  and  for 
any  State,  thrtsugh  the  State,  county 
such  State,  of  such  programs.     No 
member  of  any  State,  cciinty.  or  local 
oocnpensatlon  or  otherwise  except  solelj 
expenses   incurred   in   administering     - 
State. 

(2)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
to  State,    county,   and    local    committed 
authorized,  to  cover  the  estimated 
or  to  be  Incurred  by  them  in  cooperatli^ 
vtalcns   of   this   act.    Such   estimated 
any  such  committee  may  be  deducted 
MTvation  Act  payments,  parity  paymen^, 
unless  payment   of  such   expenses   is 
The  Secretary  in  the  administration  of 
recognition  and  encouragement  to 
controlled  cooperative  asKXlatlons  as 
policy  toward  cooperative  associations 
Congress  and  as  will  tend  to  promote 
and  distribution. 

(b|   Proclamation   of   parity   and 
ply.  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  Ist  day 
ensuing  bustness  day  if  said  Ist  day  is 
Columbia  or  a  Sunday)    ascertain  and 
and  the  current   average  farm  price 
modlty.     The  Secretary  shall,  within  4  i 
of  the  marketing  year  for  each 
and  proclaim  the  cxirrent  average  farm 
during  the  preceding  marketing  year,  to 
with  the  quantity  of  the  commodity 
day   period   the   Secretary   shall    also 
total    supply    of    stKh    commodity    as 
marketing  year. 

(c)  Available   statistics:  The   latest 
Department   shall   be   used   by   the 
'*total    supply",    "normal    year's 
year's   exports",    "parity"    as   applied 
"current   average  farm  price." 

(d)  Finality  of  farmers'  payments 
stituting  the  basis  for  any  SoU 
payment,   or   surplus-reserve   loan,   or 
olBclaHy  determined  In  conformity  wltl 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall 
other  officer  or  agency  of  the 

(ei   Benefits    available    to    Members 
slons  of  section  3741  of  the  Revised 
sec.   22 1    and  sections   114  and   115  of 
Umted  States   (U.  S.  C^  Utle  18,  sees 
applicable  to  contracts  or  pajrments 

raSSONNXL    AlfD 

Ssc.  404.  The  Secretary  Is  authorlxcfd 
(a)   Except  as  otherwise  may  be 
for  the  execution  by  the  Agricultural 
of  such  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
may  be  approprlaUly  exarclaed  by 
such  purpose*  and  tea  the  purposes  ol 
Carporatlon,  the  provisions  of  section 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  and 
Marketing  Act  of  1937,  shall  be 
Twrniprnfittfrn  ol  such  QOcen  and  tsofl^'jttm. 


crop  year  1937-38  shall 
yields  or  production  made 


(1)    The   Secretary 

as  units  for  the  admlnis- 

t  to  this  title,   the  Soil 

.  and  such  other  agrlcul- 

lavlng  farms  lying  within 

participating  or  cooperating 

^ea,  shall  elect  Euinually 

for  such  area.     The 

within  auiy   county   shall 

cotmty.  which  shall  elect 

tmmittee    of    three.    The 

i^ember,   ex   officio,   of   the 

;ratlve   committee.    Therei 

composed  of  the  Stata 

otlcio,  and  of  four  farmera 

by    the    Secretary. 

of   a  State   committea 

consideration  to  such 

director  of  agricultural 

of    leading    State-wtda 

rhe   Secretary   shall   make 

y  out  the   provisions   oC 

carry  out  the  functlona 

;he   administration   within 

local  committees  wltliia 

shall  be  made  to  a 

committee  of  any  State  for 

for  Eervlces  performed   or 

programs   within   such 


for 


agricul  :ural 


domesi  Ic 


ti> 


Conser  ration 


applies  Qle 


December  17 


of  cotton  and  tobacco 
or  gift;  in  the  case 

for  use  in  human  con- 
sale,  barter,  exchange,  or 
rice  In  any  such  ways  for 


directed  to  make  payments 
of    farmers   hereinbefore 
expenses  incurred 
In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
dministrative    expenses    cf 
rata  from  the  Soil  Con- 
,  or  surplus  reserve  loans 
c|therwise   provided   by   law. 
this  act  shall  accord  such 
and  producer- 
be  in  harmony  with  the 
forth  in  existing  acts  of 
methods  of  marketing 


admli  istratlve 


pro 


proc  ucer -owned 
wU 

B!t 

effl  :ient 


fa4m   prices   and    total    stip- 

of  each  month  (or  on  the 

holiday  in  the  District  at 

proclaim   the  parity  price 

each   agricultural   com^- 

days  after  the  beginning 

commodity,  ascertain 

price  for  the  commodity 

be  weighted  in  accordanoe 

iiiarketed.     Within  such  45- 

a^rtain   and   proclaim   the 

of    the    beginning   of    the 


available   statistics   of   the 

in   ascertaining   the 

consumption",   "normal 

prices    and    income,    aad 


Se<retary 


ijid  loans:  The  facts  con- 
Act  payment,  parity 
he   amount   thereof,   whcsn 
the  applicable  regulations 
Agrictil^nre  or  by  the  Corporation 
not  be  reviewable  by  any 
Government. 

of    Congress:  The    provl- 

^tatutes   (U.  S.  C.  tlUe  41. 

the  Criminal  Code  of  the 

204  and  205)    shaU  not  be 

made  under  this  act. 

AOMnnBTMTIVX    EZPSMSXS 

and  directed — 

prodded  In  this  act  to  provide 

l^justment  Administration 

by  this  act  as  he  deems 

Admlntotratlon;   and  for 

the  Surplus  Resale  Locm 

10  (a)  ef  the  Agrkmltoral 

by  the  Agricultural 

to  the  employment  si^ 


tim 


8U<h 


reelected 


(b)  To  make  such  expenditures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  InciudinK  personal  serv.ces  and  rents 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  traveling  expenses  (In- 
cluding the  purchase.  malnt,enar.re.  and  repsur  nf  pass-nger-carry- 
ing  vehicles),  supplies  and  equipmrr.t.  law  boolts.  books  of  refer- 
ence, directories,  periodicals,  and  i:ew?papers. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  405.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1. 
1938,  there  Is  hereby  authori?;f-d  to  be  appropriated,  for  each  fiscal 
year' for  the  administration  of  th.s  act  and  for  the  making  of  Soil 
Conservation  Act  payments  and  pajiiients  under  this  act  such  suinj 
as  are  necessary.  There  is  hereby  made  available  for  parity  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  and  field  corn  under  this  act 
for  any  year  commencing  en  or  after  July  1.  19.38,  53  percent  of  all 
sums  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  sections  7  to  17  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  for  such 
year 

(b)  For  the  administration  of  this  act  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1938.  there  !s  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able from  the  funds  appropriated  for  such  fiscid  year  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  sections  7  to  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  a3  amended,  a  sura  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000. 

ic)  All  funds  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
available  for  allotment  to  bureaus  and  offices  nf  the  Department, 
and  for  transfer  to  such  other  agpn-io";  of  thf  Fedt^ral  Govornment 
or  to  such  State  aK^ncle.s  a.s  the  Sef^retary  may  request  to  cooperate 
or  assist  m  carrying  out  the  pr'^visions  .if  this  act. 

(di  The  Secrt'ary  shall  ceti-rmino  'he  character  and  necessity 
for  expenditures  under  this  act;  th.-"  b  nl  Conservation  and  Dom.'i'stic 
Allotment  Act.  as  amendi'd,  -.md  th*-  Su'rar  Act  of  1937;  the  manner 
in  which  they  shall  b"  incurred  and  allowed,  the  pris<^ns  to  whom 
payments  shall  be  made,  including  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  payments  in  the  event  of  th-?  death  Incompetency,  or  disappear- 
ance of  The  persons  who  otherw  so  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  the  payments,  and  shall  also  presence  voucher  forms  and 
the  forms  In  support  thereof,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  laws  gov>-rnin?  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  such 
determinations  and  forms  shall  be  tinal  and  conclusive  upon  all 
other  officers  of  'he  Govem.mt  nt 

(€»  The  Secretary  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete  and  accu- 
rate b'Doks  cf  account.  The  financial  transactions  pursiiant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  audited  at  least  once  each  year  by 
the  General  Acccunting  OfTlcer  lor  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a 
report  to  Congress,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  may  deem  advisable: 
Provided.  That  such  reports  shall  not  be  made  until  the  Secretary 
shall  have  had  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  the  exceptions 
and  criticisms  of  the  Comptroller  General  or  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce.  to  jxilnt  out  errors  therein.  expla.n  or  an.swer  th-^  same, 
and  to  file  a  statement  which  shall  t>e  .submitted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  with  his  report 

ff)    Notwithstanding    any    other    provision    of    this    act.    If    the 

aggregate    payments    payable    under    title    I    of    this    act    for    any 

,    marketing    year    are    est. mated    by    the    Secretary    to    exceed    the 

I    sum    appropriated    for    such    payments    for    such    year,    all    such 

payments  shall   be  reduced  pro  rrita  that   'he  estimated   agcjrcgate 

amount   of   such   payments   shall    not    exceed   the    funds    available 

I    for  such  payments. 

I  (g)  Payments  under  this  act  may  be  m.ade.  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  farmer,  in  the  form  of  the  con. modify  with  respect 
to  which  the  payment  is  made.  :n  such  amoimts  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  equ:\'alent  to  mcney  pavments  at  the  rates  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  the  provisions  cf  thi.s  act. 

(h)  No  payment  shall  be  made  with  rt^poct  to  any  farm  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  of  sections  7  to  17  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 
with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  unless, 
where  the  area  of  cropland  on  the  farm  permits,  and  it  is  other- 
wise feasible  practicable,  and  .suitable,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations pre-cnbed  by  the  Secretary,  there  is  grown  on  such  farm 
an  acreage  of  food  and  feed  crops  sufficient  to  meet  home  con- 
sumption requirements. 

(i)  .\11  cotton  cf  the  1D37  cnp  warphoused  in  the  calendar 
year  1937  and  held  as  security  for  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall,  pursuant  to  roeulat.ons  of  the  &?crrtary.  upon 
the  request  of  any  borrower,  be  reclassified.  r--stapled.  and  re- 
weighed  by  a  licensed  Government  classer  w.thcut  expense  to  such 
borrower. 

(J)  The  first  .sentence  cf  the  Third  Deficiency  .Appropriation 
Act.  fiscal  year  1937.  under  the  subhead  "Prire  Adjustment  Pay- 
ment to  Cotton  Producers"  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  cf  section  32  cf  Public 
Law  No.  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended,  $65,0CC  000 
of  the  funds  available  under  said  section  32  in  each  of  the  fl.scal 
years  1938  and  1939  shall  be  available  until  expended  for  price- 
adjustment  payments  to  cotton  producers,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine,  with 
respect  to  the  1937  cotton  crop  Cotton  which  on  July  1,  1938. 
Is  under  a  1937  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  and  which. 
had  It  been  sold  prior  to  that  date  would  under  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ment, shall  be  treated  as  if  sold  on  July  1,  1938,  but  there  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  cotton  price  adjustment  payment  in 
respect  thereof,  and  paid  to  the  lending  agency,  the  unpaid  car- 
rying charges  under  such  loan  due  June  30,  1938  Payments  shall 
be  made  only  upon  application  filed  prior  to  October  1.  1938." 
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Sec.  40«.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  cotton  having  a  staple  of  one  and  one-half  Inches  in  length  or 

longer. 

BD>AKABIUTT 

Sec.  407.  If  any  provisions  of  tills  act,  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstance,  if  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
rem-nlnder  of  the  act  smd  the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  provisions  of  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

TTTLE   V — StTHPLTTS   RES15SVE   LOAN    COXPORATION 
KSTABLLSHMDrT 

SrcnoN  501.  For  the  ptirpose  of  making  and  administering  sur- 
plus reserve  loans  hereinafter  authortaed.  there  is  hereby  established 
as  an  agency  of  and  vrttbln  the  Department  a  oorporaticm  to  be 
knovm  as  the  "Sxirplus  Reserve  L<oan  CorporatiOEu"     The  principal 
office   of   the   Corporation  shall   be   located   In  the  District  of   Co- 
lumbia,  but  there   may  be  established  agencies  or  branch  ofiaces 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
board  of  directors   (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "board").     The 
management  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  vested  In  the  board  sub- 
ject to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary.     The  board  shall    | 
consist  of  three  persons  employed  In  the  Department  who  shall  be    j 
appointed    by   and    hold   ofBce    at   the   pleasure   erf   the   Secretary,    j 
Vacancies  in  the  board,  so  long  as  there  shall  be  two  members  In    i 
cfflcc.  shall  net  Impair  the  jxiwers  of  the   board   to  execute  the    j 
functicHiK  of  the  Corporation,  and  two  of  the  members  In  ofltee 
shall    constitute   a   quorum   for  the   transaction   of   the   business    j 
of  the  board.     The  directors  shall   receive  no  additional   compen- 
sation   for    their    services    as    directors    at    the    Corporation    but    ; 
mav    be    allowed    necessary    traveling    and    subsistence    expenses 
In  "accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  traveling 
and    subsistence    expenses    for    governmental   employees    generally 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Corporation  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.     The  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  select  a  manager,  who  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Corporation  with  such  power  and  authority  as  may  be  conferred 
U'/on  him  by  the  board.     The  bocu^  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt 
such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations,  and  amendments  thereto,  as 
It  deems  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Corpora- 
tion     The    board    shall    define    the    authority    and    duties    of    the 
olflcers  and  employees  of  the  Conxsration,  delegate  to  them  such 
of    the    powers    vested    in    the    Corporation    as   It    may    determine, 
and  require  bonds  of  such  of  them  as  It  may  designate  and  fix 
the  penalties  and  pay  the  premiums  of  such  bonds. 

LOANS  ow  coMMomrnss 
Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  directed  to  make  available  to 
f  firmers  who  cooperate  with  the  conservation  program  under  the  Seril 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  loans  (herein  referred  to 
a*  surplus  reserve  loans)  on  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  rice, 
and  may  make  available  to  such  farmers  loans  on  all  other  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  on  the  security  solely  of  stocks  of  the  commodity  insured 
and  stored  under  seal.  The  amount,  terms,  and  conditions  of  such 
loans  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Corporation,  taking  into  account  the 
maintenance  of  foreign  outlets  for  the  ccHnmodity  and  the  ^ect  c« 
prospective  production  of  the  commodity  on  the  value  of  the  stock 
of  tlie  commodity  held  or  to  be  acquired  as  security  fCM-  the  loan. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  any  agricultural  ccanraodlty  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  stored  by  the  farmer  under  seal  only  if  stored  in 
such  VTarehouses  or  other  storage  faculties,  whether  on  or  off  the 
farm,  as  conform  to  requirements  at  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  in  order  more  effectively  to  administer  this  act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  if  the 
farmers  producing  tobacco  or  rice  indicate  by  vote  In  the  referen- 
dum carried  out  pursuant  to  the  provisions  oi  this  set  that  market- 
ing quotas  with  respect  to  such  commodity  are  opposed  by  more 
than  one-third  (*  such  farmers,  loans  shaU  not  be  available  there- 
after with  respect  to  the  commodity  during  the  period  from  the  date 
on  which  the  results  of  the  referendum  are  proclaimed  by  the  Sec- 
retary until  the  beginning  of  the  second  succeeding  markeUng  year. 

Sec  503  Whenever  the  current  average  farm  price  for  cotton, 
wheat  com  tobacco,  or  rice,  as  proclaimed  monthly  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder,  exceeds  the  parity  price  so  proclaimed  f or J^e  "1™T^ 
Ity  the  Secretary  shaU  to  the  extent  necessary  to  stabilize  at  parity 
such  current  average  farm  price  for  the  commodity— 

1    Call  loEuas  secured  by  the  commodity; 

a.  Release  stocks  of  the  commodity  held  under  marketlng-quoU 

"^3.  Dispose  of  stocks  of  the  commodity  acquired  by  the  Corpora- 
tion In  connection  with  loans. 

Stocks  of  tobacco  and  rice  acquired  by  the  Corporatlwi  In  con- 
nection  with   surplus-reserve   loans  shall.   If   the   current   average 
farm  price  does  not  exceed  the  parity  price  therefor,  be  disposed 
of  only  for  human-relief,  export,  or  surplus-reserve  purposes, 
pownts    or   corpcmution 

Sbc  504  The  Corporation  rtiall  have  succession  xmtll  dissolved 
by  act  of  Congress  and  shaU  have  power  (a)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In 
any  State  or  Federal  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction;  (b)  to  adopt 
and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which  shaU  be  JudiclaUy  noticed;  (c)  to 
make  contracts;  and  (d)  to  acqtilre,  hold,  and  dispose  of  real  and 
personal  property  necessary  and  Incident  to  the  conduct  of  Its 
business.  The  Corporation  shall  have  such  other  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  and  Incident  to  the  condxict  of  Its  powers  and  duties 


under  this  act.  The  Corporation  shall  be  entltle<1  to  the  free  use 
of  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government.  The  Corporation,  with  the  con- 
sent of  any  board,  commission.  Independent  establishment,  or  exec- 
utive dep«ui.ment  of  the  Government,  may  avail  Itself  of  the  use 
of  Information,  services,  facilities,  offices,  agentii,  and  employees 
thereof  In  carrying  out  its  functions  tmder  this  set. 

Sec.  506.  The  Corporation  ahull  have  a  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000,000.  subscribed  by  the  United  States  of  America,  which  sum  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated.  Such  subscriptions  shall. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  subject  to  caU,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  the  board.  Receipts  for  payments  by  the  United  States 
of  America  for  or  on  eccoimt  of  such  stock  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  evidence 
of  the  stock  ownership  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

IBSUANCX    OK    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  506.  (a)   The  Corporation  is  authoriaed   and  empowered   to 
Issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  Its  notes,  debentures, 
or  other  such  obUgatons  in  a  par  amount  aggregating  not  more 
than  five  times  the  amount  received  by  the  Coi-poration  in  pay- 
ment of  its  capital  stock:    such  obligations  to  mature   not   more 
than  2  years  from  their  respective  dates  of  Issue,  to  be  redeemable 
at  the  option  of  the  Corporation  before  maturity  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  obligations,  and  to  bear  such  rate  or 
rates  of  interest  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation.     The 
notes,  debentures,  and  other  such  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
may  be  secured  by  assets  of  the  Corporation  In  such  manner  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  and  may  be  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Corporation  at  such  price  or  prices  as  the  board  shall  determine. 
The  said  obligations  shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally  gtiaranteed 
both  as  to  interest  and  principal  by  the  United  States,  and  such 
guaranty  shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  thereof.     In  the  event  that 
the  CorpOTatlon  shaU  be  unable  to  pay  upon  demand  when  due 
the  principal  of  or  interest  on  notes,  debentures,  and  other  such 
obligations  Issued  by  it.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall   pay 
the  amount  thereof,  which  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
and  thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so  paid  the  Secretary  cf 
the  Treasury  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  holders  of  such 
notes,  debentures,  or  other  obligations.    The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed,  whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
board  additional  funds  are  required  for  purposes  of  making  loans, 
to  purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Corporation  to  be  issued  here- 
under,   and    for    such   purpose    the    Secretary    of    the    Treasury    Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public -debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  any  securlUes  hereafter  Issued  under  sections  752-754  and 
757  of  title  31   of  the  United   States  Code,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  said  sections  are  extended  to 
Include  such  ptirchases.     The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  seU  any  of  the  obUgations  of  the  Corporation  acquired  by  him 
under   this  subsection.     AU   redemptions,   pxirchases,   and   sales  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  Corporation  may  be  supplied  with  such 
forms  of  notes,  debentures,  or  other  such  obligations  as  may  be 
needed  for  issuance  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  prepare  such  forms  as  shall  be  stiitable  and 
approved  by  the  Corporation  to  be  held  by  the  Treasuiry.  subject 
to  deUvery  upon  order  of  the  Corporation.  The  engraved  plates, 
oies  bed  pieces,  and  other  material  executed  In  connection  theiv- 
wlth  ShaU  remain  in  the  ctistody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Corporation  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  fcM" 
any  expenses  incurred  m  the  preparaUon,  custody,  and  deJivery  ct 
such  notes,  debentures,  or  other  obUgations. 

DESIGN ATH)   nSCAL   AGENCT 

Src.  507.  When  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treastiry,  the  Corporation  shall  be  a  depository  of  public 
money  and  shall  act  as  a  financial  agent  of  the  Government,  and. 
when  acting  as  such,  shall  perform  such  retksonable  duties  as  a 
depository  of  public  money  and  as  a  financial  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  may  be  reqiiired  of  It  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

EXPXNDITUaE     or    VTTND8     AND     EXXltPTlON     raOM     TAXATION 

Sec.  608  (a)  The  board  shall  determine  the  character  and 
necessity  for  its  expenditures  tmder  this  act.  other  than  adminis- 
trative expenditures,  and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be  In- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  laws  governing  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  such 
determination  shaU  be  final  and  condtislve  upon  all  officers  of  the 
Government.  The  Corporation  shaU  at  aU  times  maintain  com- 
plete and  accurate  bO(As  of  account  and  shall  file  annually  with 
the  Secretary  a  complete  report  as  to  the  business  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  financial  transactions  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  at  least  once  each  year. 

(b)  AU  notes,  debentures,  or  other  such  obligations  Issued  by  the 
Corporation  shall  be  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest  from 
all  taxaUon  (except  estate  and  Inheritance  taxes)  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  the  United  States:  by  any  Territory,  dependency,  or 
possession  thereof;  or  by  any  State,  county,  mvinicipallty.  or  local 
toxlngauthorlty.  The  Corporation.  Its  property,  Including  Ite  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  and  siuplus,  and  Its  Income  shaU  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States; 
by  any  Territory,  dependency,  or  possession  thereof;  or  by  any 
State  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority,  except  that 
any  real  property  of  the  Corporation  shaU  be  subject  to  State. 
Territorial,  county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the  same  extent 
acooixllng  to  Its  value  as  other  real  property  Is  taxed. 


wrmrTnittkrn  at  such  oOotn  and  emf  ioyeet. 


I  be  made  only  upon,  application  filed  prior  to  October  1.  1938." 
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Sic    509    (»)  WTioever.  tor  the   pxirposK 
from  the  Corporation,  «  any  extension 
acceptance,  relesM,  or  substitution  of 
purpose  of  Influencing  In  any  way  the 
under  this  act,  makes  any  statement  ^ 
rully  ovenralues  any  security,  shall  be 
more  than  91,000  or  by  imprisonment 
or  both. 

(b)   Whoever,  being  connected  In  any 
ration,    il)    embezzles,  abstracts,  purloliui 
any  moneys,  funds,  securttlca,  or  other 
belonging  to  the  CorporatKm  or  pledged 
the  Corp)oratlon;   or   (2)   with  Intent  to 
or  any  other  body,  politic  or  corporate, 
receive  any  ofllcer.  auditor,  or  examiner  o 
any  false  entry  In  any  book,  report,  or 
Corporation,  or  draws  any  order,  or 
any  note  or  other  obligation,  warehouse 
or   ( 3 ) ,   with  Intent  to  defraud   the   " 
shares   in   or  receives,   directly   or 
property,   or  benefit  through  any 
any  other  act  of  the  Corporation,  shall  be 
more  than  $1,000  or  by  Imprisonment  ' 
or  both. 

(ct   Whoever  knowingly,  with  Intent  to 
shall  conceal,  remove,  rttepose   of.  or 
to  that  of  another  any  property  pledged 
ration  as  security  for  any  obligation 
of  not  more  than  91,000  or  by  lm{ 
1  year,  or  both. 

(d)   Whoever    (1)    falsely    makes, 
obligation   or   coupon    In    Imitation    of 
obligation  or  coupon  Issued  by  the 
utters,  or  publishes  or  attempts  to 
false,  forged,  or  counterfeited  obligation 
have  been  Issoed   by  the  Corporation, 
false,   forged,  or  counterfeited:    or    (3) 
tlon  or  coupon  Issued,  ax  purporting  to 
CorporaUon;    or    (4)    passes,   utters,   or 
pass,  utter,  or  publish  as  true  and  falsel] 
gatlon  or  coupon  Issued,  or  purporting  tc 
Corporation,  knowing  the  same  to  be  " 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
prlsonment  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 

TTTU    VI AKSMDHXrVTS    TO    Soo. 
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of  obtaining  any  loan 

or  renewal  thereof,  or  the 

secinty  therefor,  or  for  the 

artlon  of  the  Corporation 

It  to  be  false,  or  will- 

p^nlsbed  by  a  fine  of  not 

not  more  than  1  year. 


capacity  vrtth  the  Corpo- 

j;,  or  wlUfully  misapplies 

hlngs  of  value,  whether 

»r  otherwise  entrusted  to 

lefraud  the  Corporation, 

or  any  Individual,  or  to 

the  Corporation,  makes 

statement  of   or  to  the 

puts  forth,  or  assigns 

lecelpt.  or  other  security; 

ion.   ptu^lclpates  or 

any   money,   profit, 

loan,  contract,   or 

punished  by  a  fl"p  of  not 

not  more  than  1  year, 
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for 


defraud  the  Corporation, 

cohvert   to  his  own  use  or 

to  or  held  by  the  Corpo- 

shsU  be  punished  by  a  fine 

iprison  ment  for  not  ooore  than 


for  les, 


moie 


or    counterfeits    any 

w   purporting   to    be    an 

poratlon;    or    (2)    passes. 

i,  utter,   or  publish   any 

or  coxipon  pvuportlng  to 

1  Slowing   the   same   to   be 

alscly  alters  any  obllga- 

have  been  Issued,  by  the 

mbllshes   or   attempts   to 

altered  or  spurious  obll- 

have  been  Issued,  by  the 

altered  or  spurious, 

than   11,000  or  by  Im- 

both. 
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COMSl  aVATION 
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determined 


amended. 


thi 


Skttow  601.  (a)  Section  8  (b)  of  the 
meetlc   Allotment  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
"Subject  to  the  llmltatlona  provided  Ln 
tlon.  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
poses  specified  in  clauses  (1),   (2).   (3) 
by  making",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
purposes  spedfled  in  section  7   (a)   the 
power  to  make." 

(b)  SecUon   8    (b)    of   such  act.   as 
striking   out   the    expression    "or    (4)" 
quired  for  domestic  consumption",  and 
the  following: 

"(4)    their  equitable  share  as 
the   national   production   of  any   commi 
quired  for  domestic  consmnptlon  and 
the   extent   to   which   their  utlllztalon 
conforms   to   farming    practloes   which 
will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  speclflec 

(c)  Section  8  (b)  of  such  act.  as 
sertlng  %tta  the  expression  "during  the 
such  payment   Is  made"  and  before 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section",  the 

•^n  determining  the  amount  of  any 
by  (4).  the  Secretary  shaU  take  Into 
Wright  to  (1)   the  national  acreage 
crop  or  group  of  crops  or  to  the  practice  i 
tary  for  such  farm  pnirsuant  to  subsectlqn 
adequately  tor  domestic  cansumptloo 
more   agrlcrilturml    commodities   and   to 
specified  in  section  7  (a),  and  the  value 
commodity  or  group  of  coizunodltles  on 
the  basis  of  average  values  for  the  10 
the    year   In   which   such    payment   is 
national  average  acreage  devoted  to  the 
modlty  or  commodities  or  to  soch 
period  in  excess  of  the  national  acreag^ 
poses  and  the  value  of  production  from 
basis  of  average  values  during  the  10 
the  year  in  which  such  paymoit  Is  de 

(d)  Section  8  (b)  of  such  act.  as 
Isg  out  the  sentence  "In  carrying  out 
tlon.  the  Secretary  shall  not  have  power 
binding  upoci  any  producer  or  to  acqvilrc 
interest  therein",  and  by  inserting  in 
"In  carrying  out  the  provlslcHiB  of  this 
have  the  power  to  enter  Into  contracts 
not  have  the  power  to  acquire  any  lane 
therein." 

(e)  Section  8  (c)  of  such  act,  as 
log  out  "qieclfled  In  clause  (1).  (2),  (3), 
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ameided. 
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I  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
imended  by  striking  out 
o^ibsectlon  <a)  of  this  see- 
to  carry  out  the  pur- 
and  (4)  of  section  7  (a) 
"In  order  to  carry  out  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the 


ijnended.  Is  amended  by 
ifter  the  expression  "re- 
inserting in  lieu  thereof 


pi  yment 
coi  isideration 
requred 


yeiLrs 
tei  mined.' 
ameided. 


Ls  amended  by  strlk- 
provislons  of  this  see- 
to  enter  into  any  contract 
any  land  or  any  right  or 
there<rf  the  following: 
Section  the  Secretary  shall 
with  producers  but  shall 
or  any  right  or  interest 
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by  the  Secretary  of 

(idlty   or   conunodltles   re- 

e  [ports  adjusted  to  reflect 

cropland   on   the   farm 

:he   Secretary    determine? 

in  section  7  (2)   or  (5)."^ 

Is  amended  by  In- 

^Jear  with  respect  to  which 

expression   "in  carrying 

following: 

or  grant  measured 

and  give  eqxial 

to  be  devoted  to  the 

designated  by  the  Secre- 

(c)   In  order  to  provide 

exports  of  any  one  or 

effectuate    the    p\irpose9 

of  the  production  of  such 

such  national  acreage  on 

immediately  preceding 

determined,    and    (2)     the 

production  of  such  com- 

during  such  10-year 

required  for  such  pur- 

4uch  excess  acreage  on  the 

immediately  preceding 


TiTLX  vn — Cotton  Pool  P.VRnciP.^TTON  THrsr  CrRrmcATES 
Bbction  701.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  from 
any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  of  the  Uiuted  Slates  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  51.800,000,  cr  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  accomplLsh  the  purp.^ses  hereinafter 
declared  and  authorized.  '  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to.  or  upon  the  order  of,  the  Secre- 
tary, such  a  part  or  all  of  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  at  the 
request  o'.  the  Secretary 

Sxc.  702.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  any  part  or  all  of  the  sum  hereby 
appropriated,  and  to  deposit  same  to  his  credit  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  under  special  symbol  number,  to  be  available 
for  disbursement  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated. 

Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  available, 
from  the  simi  hereby  appropriated,  to  the  manager,  cotton  pool, 
such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  manager  to 
purchase,  take  up,  and  cancel,  subject  to  the  restrictions  herein- 
after reserved,  pool  participation  trust  certificates.  Form  C- 51. 
where  such  certificates  shall  be  tendered  to  the  manager,  cotton 
pool,  by  the  person  or  persons  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  have  been  the  lawful  holder  and  owner  thereof  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1937.  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  for  the  certificates  so 
purchased  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  500- pound  bale  for  every 
bale  or  fractional  part  thereof  repre,sented  by  the  certificates  C~51. 
The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  pay  directly,  or  to  advance 
to  the  manager,  cotton  pool,  to  enable  him  to  pay  costs  and  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  purchase  of  certificates  as  aforesaid,  and 
any  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  or  the  man- 
ager, cotton  pool,  not  required  for  the  purchase  of  these  certifi- 
cates in  accordance  with  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  purchase  period,  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United   States    as   miscellaneous   receipts 

Sec.  704.  The  authority  of  the  manager,  cotton  pool,  to  purchase 
and  pay  for  certificates  herevmder  shall  extend  to  and  include  the 
31st  day  of  January  1938  Provided.  That  after  expiration  of  the 
said  limit  the  purchase  may  be  consummated  at  any  certificates 
tendered  to  the  manager,  cotton  pool,  on  or  before  January  1.  1938. 
but  where  for  any  reason  the  purcha.se  price  shall  not  have  been 
paid  by  the  manager,  cotton  pool.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules,  regulations,  and  requirement,*:  as  in  his  dis- 
cretion are  proper  to  effectuate  the  treneral  purposes  of  this  title. 
which  purpose  Is  here  stated  to  be  specifically  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of  outstanding  pool  participation  trust  certificates.  Form 
C-51,  for  a  purchase  price  to  be  determined  at  the  rate  of  $1  per 
bale,  or  -'Q'loo  cent  per  pound,  for  the  <  otton  evidenced  by  the  said 
certificates,  provided  such  rertlficates  be  tendered  by  holders 
thereof  in  accordance  with  regulation-^  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  the  31st  day  of  January  1938.  and  provided  such 
certificates  may  not  be  purchased  from  persons  oth«r  than  those 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  Department  to  have  been  holders 
thereof  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May  1937 

Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  *o  con'inue  in  existence 
the  1933  cotton  producers'  pool  so  lung  a.-^  may  be  required  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  thLs  title.  Ml  expen.se  incident  to  the 
accomplishment  of  purposes  of  this  title  may  be  paid  from  funds 
hereby  appropriated,  for  which  purpose  tlic  fund  hereby  appropri- 
ated shall  be  deemed  as  supplemental  to  .such  funds  as  are  now 
to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary,  rei>er.fd  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
operating  expenses  of  the  pool. 

Sec.  706.  The  authorization  contained  In  this  title  for  the  pur- 
chase of  outstanding  participation  trust  certificates.  C-51.  Is  not 
Intended  as  recognizing  or  establishing'  any  right  or  claim  in  the 
holders  thereof  against  the  Umted  States,  or  any  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Umted  States  to  purchase  these  certificates,  but 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  f,Tatuitous  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  accomplish  the  distribution  of  a  surplus  resulting  from 
cotton  operations,  amongst  those  persons,  or  their  lissignees,  who 
I  have  come  to  be  the  bcma  fide  holders  and  owners  of  these  certlfl- 
I  cates  and  who.  as  such  certificate  tiolders  came  to  believe  that 
they  were  entitled  to  a  distribution  of  all  net  proceeds  derived 
from  marketing  of  the  cotton  involved  in  the  transaction.  After 
expiration  of  the  time  limit  herein  estahllshed.  the  certificates 
then  remaining  outstanding  and  not  theretofore  tendered  to  the 
•  manager,  cotton  pool,  for  purchase,  shall  not  be  purchased  and  no 
obligation  on  8«;count  thereof  .shall  exl.st. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read       A  bill  providing  for  parity  and 

crop-insurance  payments  with  rp.=pert  to  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn; 

providing   an   adequate    and    balanc>xl   P.ow    of   certain    agricultural 

>    commodities   In    mterstate    and    foreign    commerce,    and    for   other 

purposes. ' 

Mr.  FFL^ZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  substitute  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  McAboo!.  It  seem.s  to  me  that  it  is  based  on  a 
proposal  that  is  logical  and  sound,  and  one  to  which  we  must 
come  if  we  are  to  take  care  of  the  fann  situation.  The  farm 
question  will  never  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  pending  committee  bill  which  will  settle 
the  question  right.  It  merely  providr^s  for  what  is  termed  a 
parity  payment  based  en  the  5-year  period  from  1909  to  1914. 

i  It  is  conceded  that  there  will  not  be  money  enough  to  give 
the  farmers  even  parity  based  on  that  period.    According  to 

1  the  best  statistics  we  can  get  during  that  5-year  period  the 
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farmers  got  only  40  percent  of  their  share  of  the  national 
Income. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  have  been  promised  repeat- 
edly in  campaign  times  that  they  would  be  given  the  benefit 
of  legislation  which  would  put  them  on  a  parity  with  indus- 
try, 'niat  has  ne\er  been  done,  and  they  are  waiting  for 
something  to  be  done. 

Yesterday  I  quoted  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Wallace 
before  he  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  1928,  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  his  home  State,  in  which  he  declared  that 
in  his  opinion  the  farmers  were  entitled  to  their  share  of 
the  national  income.  He  said  at  that  time  that  it  would 
take  $6,000,000,000  more  in  income  for  the  farmers  than 
they  were  receiving  at  that  time.  In  1928  they  were  getting 
about  the  same  Income  they  are  now  receiving. 

All  the  farmers  can  expect  from  the  pending  bill  is 
$500,000,000.  According  to  Mr.  Wallace's  own  statement  of 
the  needs  in  1928.  we  would  be  short  $5,500,000,000  from 
bringing  the  fanners  up  to  parity  with  industry  and,  in  my 
opinion,  that  is  too  great  a  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Wallace  also  stated  in  his  speech  before  the  fanners 
at  that  time  his  opinion  of  the  Farmers'  Union  method  for 
determining  cost  of  production,  and  the  same  methods  are 
used  in  the  McAdoo  bill  which  the  Farmers'  Union  group 
proposed  at  that  time.  It  was  the  same  method  proposed 
in  the  cost-of-production  amendment  that  was  offered  In 
the  session  of  1933  as  an  amendment  to  the  Triple  A  Act. 

Mr.  "V^TBEELER.  Mr.  President,  has  the  Senator  a  list  of 
the  Senators  who  voted  for  the  principles  embodied  in  that 
act? 

Mr.  FRAZIKR.  Yes;  the  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
read  the  list  of  those  who  voted  for  tiie  amendment  in  1933 
and  who  are  still  Members  of  the  Senate.  Thirty-one  of  those 
who  voted  in  favor  of  that  cost-(rf-production  smiendment 
In  1933  are  stiU  Members  of  this  body.  I  read  it  into  the 
Record  yesterday  and  I  wish  to  refer  to  it  again  briefly.  Mr. 
Wallace  stated  that  the  method  by  which  the  Farmers'  Union 
figured  their  cost  of  production  might  not  be  perfect,  but  he 
said  it  was  logical  and  sound.  It  was  his  statement  In  1928 
that  he  would  challenge  any  organization,  even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Itself,  to  prove  that  there  was  anything 
unsound  in  the  Farmers'  Union  method  of  determining  cost 
of  product! cm. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  seemed  to  favor 
that  cost-of-production  plan  at  that  time  and.  after  all,  if 
the  farmers  are  to  be  put  on  a  paying  basis,  if  they  are  to  be 
put  on  a  parity  with  industry,  if  they  are  to  get  their  share 
of  the  national  income,  they  must  be  given  the  American 
market  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  production,  including  a  fair 
profit.  There  is  nothing  illogical  or  unfair  about  that,  be- 
cause the  farmers  j?ho  produce  the  food  products  and  other 
necessities  which  the  people  of  this  Nation  must  have  are 
entitled  to  cost  of  production  just  as  well  as  anyone  else  in 
any  other  line  of  business  is. 

Hie  junior  Senator  frMn  Oklahoma  has  referred  to  the 
two-price  proposition,  one  price  for  the  part  of  the  product 
used  for  home  consumption  and  another  price  for  the  part 
that  is  the  so-called  surplus,  or  for  export. 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  have  a  two-price  method. 
The  International  Harvester  Co..  it  is  said,  sell  their  prod- 
ucts to  the  farmers  in  the  United  States  at  a  price  based  on 
cost  of  production  and  a  profit,  and  in  my  estimatifm  a 
pretty  good  profit,  but  when  they  happen  to  have  a  surplus, 
and  tiiey  are  afraid  their  products  are  going  out  of  date,  and 
they  want  to  get  their  money  out  of  them,  they  sell  them  on 
the  world  market  at  practi(»lly  any  price  they  can  get,  and 
in  that  way  they  get  rid  of  their  surplus.  Other  manu- 
facturers do  the  same  thing.  There  is  no  reason  I  can  see 
why  the  farmers  should  not  do  the  same. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  profit  system,  which  we  have — and 
it  is  mighty  hard  to  get  rid  of  it— someUiing  will  have  to 
be  done  to  help  the  farmers  get  cost  of  production  for  their 
products.  As  I  have  said  before  many  times,  we  have  been 
promised  parity  with  industry,  we  have  been  prMnised  our 
share  of  the  national  Income.    Tbere  Is  nothing  In  the  com- 


mittee bill  that  will  get  within  gunshot  of  the  farmer's  share 
of  the  national  income.  In  fact,  with  the  committee  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  $500,000,000  appropriation,  which  was  the  same 
amount  that  was  appropriated  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Act, 
the  fanners  would  get  practically  the  same  amount  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  as  they  are  now  to  get  under  the 
so-called  parity  payments. 

We  were  told  by  the  experts  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  55  percent  of  the  soil  conservation  money 
went  to  the  fsu-mers  who  produced  com,  wheat,  and  cotton. 
TTierefore  the  committee  set  aside  55  percent  of  that  appro- 
priation to  be  paid  as  parity  payments — that  is,  partial 
payments  on  parity,  if  you  please.  The  parity  payments, 
as  I  said  before,  are  to  be  based  on  a  period  25  years  ago, 
when  the  price  was  below  cost  of  production.  That  is  urxfair 
to  the  farmer,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  substitute  of 
the  Senator  from  California  will  be  adopted. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  I.*e],  in  my  opinion,  is  much  better,  much  more 
logical,  and  wotild  give  the  farmers  more,  than  the  com- 
mittee bill.  But  that,  again,  would  call  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  pay  the  parity  price  the  Senator  provides  for  in 
his  bill  on  the  amount  used  in  domestic  consumption. 

Under  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia no  appropriation  of  any  material  size  would  be 
needed.  It  provides  for  $10,000,000  to  be  set  up  for  the 
Board  that  would  handle  the  farm  products,  but  no  appro- 
priation is  provided  to  increase  the  farmer's  prices.  Ilie 
portion  of  the  farmer's  products  that  would  be  sold  for  home 
consumption  based  on  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit 
would  be  paid  by  the  purchsBers  of  those  products — the 
mills,  the  factories,  and  the  processors  who  buy  those  prod- 
ucts. It  might  raise  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer 
in  some  instances,  although  in  my  opinion  right  now  the 
spread  between  the  price  the  producer  gets  and  the  price 
the  consumer  p&ys  is  so  wide  that  the  producer  might  weQ 
receive  a  price  based  on  cost  of  production,  including  a  fair 
profit,  and  still  sUlow  the  products  to  be  sold  for  as  low 
as  they  are  sold  for  now,  or  lower,  with  the  wholesaler  or 
handler  or  manufacturer  being  given  a  fair  profit  at  the 
same  time. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  have  some  adjustment  along  the 
line  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  but  in  my  opinion 
that  can  be  done  if  It  is  necessary  to  do  it. 

I  wish  to  read  a  telegram  sent  to  me  by  a  Farmers'  Union 
local  in  North  Dakota.  I  know  the  signer  of  it  very  well. 
He  was  formerly  a  State  senator.  He  is  a  man  who  has  had 
experience  in  farming  and  also  in  legislative  work.  He  is  an 
official  of  the  Farmers'  Union  local  in  his  cotmty,  and  he  sent 
this  telegram  imder  date  erf  December  13: 

PiaciN,  N.  Dak..  December  13,  1937. 
Senator  Ltnn  J.  Prazter, 

Senate  Office  Buildiivg,  Washington.,  D.  C: 
Farmers'  Union.  Local  113,  Forde  Township,  Nelson  County. 
N.  Dak,  urge  passage  of  a  farm  bill  with  the  following  provisions: 
(1)  Price  of  wheat  btaed  on  cost  of  production  for  home  consump- 
tion: (2)  control  of  imports  and  tariff  to  protect  the  domestic 
market;  (3)  crop  Insurance;  (4)  disposal  of  excessive  svirpluses 
to  needy  at  Government  expense;  (6)  soil  conservation;  (6)  ever- 
normal  granary. 

L.  O.  Predrickson. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  ever-normal  granary  is  a 
good  thing,  but  It  does  not  meet  the  farm  problem  by  any 
means.  The  loans  that  are  authorized  on  the  various  crops 
are  also  a  good  thing  under  our  present  system.  If  the 
McAdoo  substitute  is  adopted,  however,  those  loans  would  not 
be  needed,  because  provision  Is  made  for  a  price  based  on 
cost  of  production,  plus  a  fair  profit  on  the  product  used  for 
home  consumption,  and  the  balance  can  be  taken  ovct  by 
the  Government  or  the  Board  for  relief  work,  or  sold  at 
the  world  market,  and  whatever  is  received  after  paying 
expenses  can  be  returned  to  the  fanner.  That  will  be  much 
better  than  loans. 

The  cotton  question  has  been  repeatedly  brought  into  the 
discussion  at  the  farm  UH  and,  of  course,  it  must  be,  be- 
cause cotton  is  one  of  our  great  export  commodities.  Tlie 
small  cotton  fanner  ca*  sharecro];v>er.  I  am  told,  sometimes 


I 


(e)  Section  8  (c)  of  mch  act,  as  uneided 
lag  out  "q»cm«l  In  cUiiM  (1).  (3).  (3), 


Is  amended  by  strlk- 
(4)." 


uic  iitruiei^  evt^n  pariiy  oasea  on  inai  penou.     Accoraing  to 
tJtie  best  statistics  we  can  get  during  that  5 -year  period  the 


share  of  the  national  Income.    Tbere  is  nothing  in  the  com-  |  smaD  cotton  farmer  or  sharecropper.  I  am  told,  sometimes 
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gets  only  about  two  bales  of  cotton  a  year  for  his  share. 
If  he  could  get  25  cents  a  pound  far  one  bale  under  the 
McAdoo  substitute,  it  would  most  certainly  be  much  better 
than  it  would  be  to  sell  two  bales  nt  the  present  price  of 
less  than  10  cents  a  poimd.  Under  the  present  system  all 
of  their  cotton  would  be  sold  below  cos  t  of  production.  Under 
the  McAdoo  provision,  for  one- half  of  it,  50  percent  of  it, 
if  that  is  the  amount  used  for  home  cc  nsumption,  the  farmers 
would  get  a  price  based  on  cost  of  production  and  a  fair 
profit.  The  balance  of  It  they  can  teep  on  their  farms  or 
put  In  storage  to  apply  to  the  next  3  ear's  crop,  or  they  can 
sell  it  at  the  world  market,  and  get  1  ^  Uttle  out  of  it  in  that 
way;  or  they  would.  I  am  satisfied,  «  willing  to  turn  their 
surplus  over  to  the  Government  If  they  received  cost  of 
production  for  the  amount  used  for  h  )me  consimiption.  The 
wheat  farmers,  I  know,  feel  the  sam<  way  about  the  matter. 
and  so  do  the  com  farmers. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  the  pi  oposal  would  be  unfair 
to  farmers  producing  other  crops,  "erhaps  some  little  un- 
fairness in  some  cases  would  result,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  prices  of  the  principal  fiirm  products  that  are 
named  in  the  bill  go  a  long  way  toward  regulating  the 
price  of  all  other  farm  products;  an<  if  those  farm  products 
could  be  sold  for  the  farmers  at  cost  of  production,  together 
with  a  profit,  it  would  increase  tlie  farmer's  purchasing 
power  so  that  he  could  buy  the  necessities  he  needs,  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  miUs  and  factories,  which 
would  then  open.  UntU  the  farmer's  purchasing  power  is 
restored,  I  can  see  no  hope  of  getting  back  to  normal  con- 
ditions again.  As  soon  as  the  farmer  can  get  a  profit  on 
his  products,  get  his  share  of  the  lational  income,  it  will 
restore  his  purchasing  power;  and  he  can  then  buy  thai 
necessities  be  needs,  which  will  mesm  the  opening  of  fac- 
tories and  mills,  and  the  stimulatiori  of  business  in  general. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  this  cost- 
of -production  plan.  I  can  see  no  logical  argument  against 
it.  No  one  can  expect  the  Americar  farmer,  who  feeds  and 
clothes  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  sell  his  producU 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  production  It  is  unfair  to  expect 
him  to  do  it.  Under  the  present  system  the  fanner  has 
been  compelled  for  years  to  take  hs  chances  on  the  price 
he  geU.  which  most  of  the  time  uis  been  below  cost  of 
production. 

Besides  that,  there  Is  nothing  Hi  the  committee  bill  to 
curb  or  regulate  In  any  way  the  [ambling  elements  that 
now  function  In  the  commodity  rrkrkets,  and  manipulate 
those  markets  to  a  large  extent,  n  cotton,  wheat,  com. 
and  other  farm  products.  A  cost  of -production  measure, 
as  the  Senator  from  California  poiited  out  this  afternoon, 
would,  if  put  in  operation,  have  a  tendency  to  curb  that 
gambling  in  the  commodity  markei.  Just  as  It  did  during 
the  World  War.  when  the  price  >f  wheat  was  fixed  by 
the  Congress.  Then  the  Chicago  fitures  market  went  out 
of  business  for  the  time  being. 

Cotton  was  not  included  in  that  price  fixing  during  the 
wartime.  A  few  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to  Congress, 
I  was  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  which  investigated  some 
of  the  reports  as  to  the  prices  paid  f<ir  cotton,  and  the  profits 
made  by  some  of  the  big  cotton  con  panics:  and  the  investi- 
gation went  back  to  the  time  of  the  '  Vorld  War.  I  remember 
the  testimony  with  respect  to  one  bi  f  cotton  company  In  the 
South,  I  think  the  largest  down  there,  dealing  in  cotton.  I 
was  convinced  by  the  testimony  oTered  before  that  com- 
mittee that  that  one  company  made  more  profit  in  handling 
the  cotton  the  fanners  grew  than  th »  farmers  themselves  did 
during  the  whole  war  period,  and  th  it  the  bulk  of  the  money 
which  the  consumer  paid,  and  which  should  have  gone  to  the 
producers,  went  to  the  dealer  instea  i. 

The  same  thing  ts  true  every  day  In  our  markets.  The 
price  today  of  cash  wheat  at  any  pi  ice  Is  based  on  the  price 
ol  future  wheat  This  fan  the  pries  of  wheat  on  the  Win- 
nipeg wheat  market  has  been  from  15  to  20  cents  a  bushel 
higher  than  at  the  market  In  Minne  ipolis,  although  we  have 
a  i2-«ent  tariff  00  wheat.  Tliat  dll  erence  In  price  has  con- 
tinued during  all  the  flail.  It  shoe's  that  the  tariff  is  not 
fttKUoDing  for  the  American  fanier,  and  we  never  have 
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been  able  to  make  it  function.  It  is  practically  impossible 
that  the  American  farmer  shall  l^  fairly  dealt  with  in  that 
respect  unless  he  shall  have  some  assistance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment; but  If  we  can  have  an  established  price  for  the 
amount  of  our  products  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
based  on  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  farmer  can  get  his  share  of  the  national 
income.  Of  course,  as  was  stated  this  m.orning,  there  will 
have  to  be  an  increase  in  the  tariff  to  keep  foreign  products 
out,  so  that  they  will  not  come  Into  this  country  in  competi- 
tion with  our  products. 

So  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  vote  on  this  measure. 

Mr  President.  I  have  a  clippme  on  my  desk  which  quotes 
the  president  of  the  American  Farm  Buieau  Federation  in 
an  address  made  by  htm  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
which  he  criticized  the  agricultural  bill.  Mr.  Edward  A. 
O'Neal  criticized  the  agricultural  bill  that  is  pending  before 
the  Senate.  While  this  is  known  sometimes  as  a  Farm 
Bureau  bill,  apparently  the  Farm  Bureau  people  are  dissatis- 
fied with  It  in  the  present  form.  I  know  that  the  leaders  of 
the  other  farm  organizations  are  dissatisfied  with  It,  and 
the  fanners  in  general  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  they  will 
be  more  dissatisfied  when  they  find  out  how  it  is  going  to 
work — that  they  are  not  going  to  get  parity  prices,  and  that 
the  parity  stated  in  the  bill  is  not  actual  parity,  but  parity 
based  on  the  old  5-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  adopt  the  substitute  of  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  McAdooI.  It  would  give  us 
cost  of  production.  It  would  give  tis  a  fair  chance  to  put 
agriculture  on  a  paying  basis.  It  would  give  the  farmers 
a  chance  to  get  their  share  of  the  national  income.  So.  if 
they  are  entitled  to  it.  if  we  meant  what  we  said  when  we 
promised  the  farmers  their  share  of  the  national  Income,  if 
the  Democratic  Party  meant  what  it  said  in  its  1932  plat- 
form when  it  went  on  record  as  saying  that  it  would  try  to 
pass  legislation  which  would  give  the  farmer  a  price  for 
his  principal  farm  products  in  e.xcess  of  cost  of  production, 
let  us  adopt  the  McAdoo  amendment.  If  that  can  be  done, 
I  am  satisfied  that  It  will  be  a  great  step  toward  solving  the 
farm  problem,  and  providing  a  permanent  solution  of  It. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill  I  have  indicated  my  opposition  to  the  .same. 
Two  substitutes  have  been  ofTcrrd— one  by  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  McAbooI  and  the  other  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Lie! — each  of  which.  a.s  I  am  advised, 
will  have  some  support. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  d;.sru.=w  the  substitutes.  I  am 
opposed  to  thrm,  however  On  November  9  I  addressed  the 
Senate  and  examined  .some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before 
us  and  assigned  a  number  of  nvasons  for  my  opposition  to  the 
same.  Further  examination  of  the  bill  confirms  the  position 
which  I  then  stated. 

In  my  opinion,  if  it  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  prove  In- 
jurious to  the  farmers  and  harmful  to  the  people.  It  is 
opposed  to  .sound  economic  laws  and  to  the  development  of 
sound  agricultural  policies.  It  disregards  historic  facts,  and 
the  lessons  learned  from  history,  of  futile  efTorts  to  Interfere 
with  natural  laws,  and  to  subject  agriculture  and  industry 
to  regimentation  and  to  arbitrary  and  capricious  laws  and 
regulations.  It  is  an  attempt  to  control  agriculture  and  to 
subject  the  farmers  to  regulations  prescribed  by  a  powerful 
bureaucracy  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcvUture.  It 
postulates  the  view  that  fanners  are  Incompetent  to  deal 
with  their  own  problems;  to  determine  their  own  lives;  to 
plant  and  sow  and  reap  as  and  when  they  desire. 

Jefferson  said: 

Were  we  dlrectrd  from  W&shlnpton  when  to  sow  and  wben  to 
reap.  w«  should  soon  want  bn-urt.     •     •     • 

What  Is  the  policy  of  the  farm  bilP  It  is  a  policy  that 
will  result  In  scarcity  and  subject  the  fanners  to  an  auto- 
cratic rule,  harmful  and  Inccml^itent  with  individual  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  It  seeks  to  strip  the 
States  of  power  which  they  possess  and  to  transfer  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  Its  ofllcials  power  which  under  our 
form  of  government  it  does  not  possess. 
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It  L>  claimed  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  with  interstate  commerce  is  plenary:  but  this  measure 
does  not  deal  in  a  true  sense  with  interstate  commerce,  but 
with  local  concerns — with  agriculture,  which  is  a  local  mat- 
ter— and  if  it  shall  be  passed,  then  all  control  by  the  48 
States  in  respect  to  the  local  aspects  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion will  necessarily  be  ousted.  The  passing  of  this  measure 
would  in  effect  repeal,  by  implication,  if  not  directly,  many 
wholesome  and  proper  State  laws  which  deal  with  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  crops,  and  thus  bind  the  hands  of 
agriculturists  and  chain  them  to  a  bureaucratic  machine.  It 
would  constitute  a  grievous  assault  not  only  upon  constitu- 
tional government  but  upon  the  rights  of  individuals.  It 
confers  upon  the  Secretary  power  to  declare  the  percentage 
of  acreage  which  should  be  diverted  from  production.  The 
bill  gives  almost  unlimited  power  to  the  Secretary  and  his 
subordinates  to  control  the  production  of  cotton,  wheat. 
corn,  tobacco,  and  rice.  He  may  order  farmers,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  benefits,  to  plant  a  limited  area  of  land  in  crops 
for  home  consumption:  he  has  the  power  to  establish  na- 
tional and  individual  farm  marketing  qucrtas;  and  violation 
of  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him  and  his  subordi- 
nates will  subject  agriculturists  to  pains  and  penalties.  The 
vast  scope  of  this  bill  transfers  to  the  Federal  Government 
complete  control  over  the  production  and  marketing  of  the 
five  basic  crops  referred  to.  As  stated,  it  would  wrest  such 
powers  from  the  States,  not  to  meet  an  emergency,  not  for 
a  temporary  period,  but  in  perpetuity.  By  the  broad  declara- 
tion that  these  commodities  are  affected  With  a  national  pub- 
lic interest,  the  Federal  Government  by  this  bill  proposes 
to  control  production  and  marketing  by  a  dual  system,  in- 
cluding so-called  voluntary  featxires  and  outright  admitted 
compulsions. 

I  deny  that  Congress  may  control  production  and  market- 
ing by  the  producers  of  commodities  under  the  guise  of  regu- 
lating commerce  or  under  any  authority  granted  ty  the 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government;  nor  has  Congress 
the  right  to  delegate  to  an  administrative  agency  or  a  power- 
ful Federal  bureau  the  vast  powers  which  are  to  be  granted 
by  the  pending  bill. 

Th's  measure  will  prove  to  be  a  futile  gesture.  It  may 
temporarily  satisfy  the  farmers,  but  It  will  prove  disadvan- 
tageous to  them  and  injurious  to.  the  people.  It  is  In  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  some  dra.stlc  laws  and  rogiilatlons 
found  In  autociatic  nations  which  have  sought  and  which 
now  seek  to  control  Individual  conduct  In  fields  belonging  to 
the  Individuals  themselves  and  to  subject  them  to  an  oppres- 
sive regimentation  hateful  to  a  free  and  democrntlc  people. 
Regimentation,  as  we  know.  Is  now  rather  fashionable  In 
Germany.  Rus.sla.  and  In  Italy;  but  we  know  that  as  regi- 
mentation advances  liberty  and  the  rights  of  Individuals  are 
submerged.  Some  persons  are  Intrigued  with  the  view  that 
laws  are  more  Important  than  liberty;  that  bureaus  and 
powerful  governmental  agencies  £ire  necessary,  even  In  demo- 
cratic governments,  to  control  trade  and  Industry  and  the 
lives  and  habits  and  activities  of  the  people. 

I  repeat,  it  Is  singular  that  with  the  pages  of  history  before 
us  we  should  follow  obsolete  and  discarded  policies,  and  In- 
troduce Into  our  economic  and  Industrial  life  practices  which 
are  the  outgrowth  of  oppression,  paternalism,  and  autocratic 
rule. 

In  my  opinion.  If  the  American  people  understood  this 
bill — its  complex,  intricate,  oppressive,  and  dangerous  pro- 
visions— It  would  find  but  little  support.  It  Is  not  a  bill  to  aid 
the  fanners,  but  one  which  will  Injure  them  and  the  people. 
Its  primary  purpose  is  to  raise  prices  and  to  limit  production. 
A  free  people  always  oppose  price  fixing  and  bureaucratic 
control  of  industry.  Ttie  measure  has  no  concern  for  the 
consuming  public,  nor  for  the  fanners  themselves,  but  ac- 
cepts the  philosophy  that  scarcity  produces  wealth  and 
promotes  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
philosophy  of  defeatism,  a  philosophy  which  prevents  prog- 
ress, material  advancement,  and  the  production  of  wealth. 
It  is  Inconsistent  with  the  views  of  those  who  founded  this 
Republic  and  Incompatible  vilth  policies  which  have  lifted  this 


Nation  to  the  highest  standards  of  civilization,  progress,  and 
prosperity  ever  attained  by  any  nation.  It  seeks  to  drag  this 
Republic  into  noneconomic  policies  which  find  exemplifica- 
tion, as  I  have  indicated,  in  Italy.  Germany,  and  Russia.  It 
resurrects  the  poUcy  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture when  fields  of  cotton  and  other  agricultural  products 
were  plowed  under,  when  cattle  and  pigs  were  destroyed, 
though  multitudes  of  persons  lacked  food  and  clothing.  I  am 
surprised  that  this  dark  and  discredited  philosophy  should 
find  supporters  here  or  elsewhere. 

President  Roosevelt  has  declared  that  one- third  of  our 
population  are  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed  and  ill-housed.  That 
declaration  is  a  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  scarcity  or 
underproduction.  It  is  a  condemnation  of  any  measure  that 
tends  to  continue  or  increase  poverty  and  interfere  with 
production  of  the  tilings  of  life  indispensable  to  progress  and 
happiness.  Not  only  in  the  United  States  are  there  persons 
without  sufficient  food  or  clothing,  but  there  are  in  the  world 
more  than  a  billion  persons  who  lack  the  necessities  of  life; 
and  yet.  by  this  bill,  we  are  declaring  that  In  this  free  Re- 
public we  are  preventing  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  lands 
the  underfed  and  the  underclotJied  from  obtaining  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

It  is  conceded  that  in  order  properly  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
American  people  we  siiould  bring  under  production  more 
than  23.000.000  additional  acres  of  land.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee]  stated  a  moment  ago,  quoting  an 
eminent  authority,  that  more  than  45.000.000  acres  of  land 
are  needed  to  furnish  the  nece.ssary  food  and  clothing  for  the 
American  people,  so  I  am  modest  in  stating  the  number  at 
23.000,000  acres. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  adopted  a  few  years  ago  the  absurd.  If 
not  wicked,  policy  of  destroying  crops  and  livestock,  and  we 
are  now  reverting  to  the  same  indefensible  plan.  The  bill 
before  us  has  a  caption  entitled  "Declaration  of  Policy."  We 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  this  Republic  declares  a  policy 
which  is  archaic  and  discredited.  ChUdrcn  in  the  primary 
grades  are  taught  the  Importance  of  production,  that  produc- 
tion is  wealth,  and  that  wealth  brings  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  people,  but  we  demand 
arbitrary  power  and  declare  for  scarcity. 

This  bill  Ls  In  harmony  with  .socialistic  creeds.  It  Is  a  .step 
In  the  direction  of  an  authoritarian  govprnment,  where  tho 
individual  Is  the  child  of  the  state,  where  persons  are  robbed 
of  their  Individuality  and  .subjected  to  autocratic  rule,  Indi- 
vidualism and  collectlvl.sm  are  not  compatible.  It  ha.s  been 
stated  that  certain  policies  con.slst  of  effort.s  to  adju.st  and 
pre.serve  Individualism,  but  along.slde  are  attempts  to  adopt 
the  collective  system  of  society  and  the  authoritarian  form  of 
government. 

All  efforts  to  convince  the  people  that  thi.s  mea.sun»  Is  free 
from  compulsion  and  arbitrary  power  will,  in  my  opinion,  fail. 
Its  obnoxious  features  will  soon  be  revealed  when  attempts 
are  made  to  execute  its  provisions.  The  mailed  hand  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  powerful  bureaucracy  which 
the  bill  provides,  will  soon  be  made  manifest,  and  there  will 
be  growing  opposition  to  its  enforcement.  It  attempts  to 
force  all  the  producers  of  the  five  commodities — wheat,  cotton, 
com.  rice,  and  tobacco — to  accept  its  terms  by  fines  and 
penalties  and  the  denial  of  boimtles,  gratuities,  and  subsidies 
which  are  promised  to  those  who  conform  to  its  terms. 

Its  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
revealed. 

Prom  the  statements  made  during  the  debate  and  from 
available  facts  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  cost  will 
exceed  a  billion  dollars  annually,  in  addition  to  the  $500.- 
000.000  provided  in  the  so-called  Soil  Conservation  Act.  As 
I  interpret  the  statements  made  by  several  Senators,  particu- 
larly the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  ShifstxaoI. 
the  cost  under  the  parity  provisions  will  amount  to  consider- 
ably more  than  this  stupendous  sum.  As  stated,  the  commit- 
tee furnishes  no  facts  or  satisfactory  Information  upon  which 
to  base  a  judgment  as  to  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  Government. 
Millions  of  dollars  annually  win  be  reqxilred  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  vast  army  of  canployees  who  will  traverse  the 
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land  and  spy  upon  every  fanner,  acrutiniie  his  books  and 
aooounts  and  papers,  and  Itx^  comptalnts  against  those  who 
do  not  wUUncb  t»w  to  the  refulationsl  known  and  unknown, 
prescribed  by  bureau  chiefs  and  the  C  (;partment  of  Agricul- 
ture. Notwithstanding  the  heavy  bun  len  of  taxes,  the  Qov- 
emment  has  oiormous  deficits,  and  ye  this  measure  will  call 
for  addHtloNU  taxes  and  additional  bu  reaucratlc  forces. 


This  bUi  undoubtedly  will  increase 
pro  tanto.  contribute  to  Inflationary 


always  attended  with  serlom  consequi  nces,  and  Utopia  will 


noc  be  reached  by  increasing  prices  o 
levels.    IT  by  governmental  control  or 
of  some  commodities  are  fixed  at  hlgt: 
will  be  made  for  governmental  action 
commodities. 


other  methods  prices 

levels,  then  demands 

to  fix  prices  of  other 

Thus  will  prices  be  pyramided  and  the  cost  of 


Federal  deficits  and. 
policies.    Inflation  is 


commodities  to  high 


living  increased,  resiltlng  in  social  ind  economic  disturb- 


have  their  sufler- 
publlc  of  food  and 
[ties  essential  to  the 
prices  of  all  com- 
len  obviously  the  em- 
leir  share  of  the  added 


As  stated,  if  one  of  the  objectives  Is  to  increase  the  cost 
of  food  and  clothing,  obviously  thos^  who  fall  within  the 
category  referred  to  by  the  President 
Ings  increased,  and  the  cost  to  the  en\ 
clothing  and  houses  and  aU  the 
people  will  be  materially  increased, 
moditles  of  life  are  to  be  Increased, 
ployees  who  produce  them  most  meet 
burden. 

Another  question  Is  prcaented  whi:h  we  cannot  ignore. 
In  my  opinion,  the  measure  does  not  i  est  upon  any  constitu- 
Uonal  basis.  Its  compulsory  features,  its  interference  with 
the  rights  of  individuals,  its  attempt  1  o  subject  the  minority 
to  the  control  of  the  majority  in  pioducticxi  and  in  their 
dally  lives  and  acts,  the  delegation  of  authority — these  and 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  ctmdemn  it]  and  should  lead  to  its 
rejection. 

ICr.  President,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
of  the  bill  rest  upon  the  theory  of 
agriciiltural  commodities,  and  the 
Basically  it  is  opposed  to  democratic 

theory  upon  which  our  institutions  r»t.  We  condemn  the 
moooptdistlc  control  of  Industry,  belie  Ting  that  such  control 
tends  to  the  restrictico  of  productio|i  In  order  to  increase 
prices  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Jay  Franklin,  whose  Lberahsm  ts  weU  known,  submits 
aune  views  worthy  of  ccm.sl deration,  e^en  though  there  may 


not  be  entire  acceptance  of  the  same. 


•  •     •     the  plillosopby  at  ■carclty  a  >pesn  in  agriculture  a» 
wcU  as  in  Ug  bualneM     •     •     • 

And  that— 

*  *     *    Tbe  sacrlfloe  of  abttxtdance 
tkm  to  prices  has  become  an  economic 
■cvgtxt  to  strangls  ouraslTes  by  hoktlng 


tt\ 


profits  and  of  produc- 
4pl(iemic.    It  Is  as  If  we 
brcMb.    •     •     • 


o«r 


He  further  states  that — 


w«  say  t  tat 
genera  Jy 


America — loono  x>Ues 


BBanagenti  mt 


•     •     •    When  labor  aaeks  to  create  a 
tndco  membership  and  to  glTe  as  few  man 
highest  posaihie  wagea,  we  are  quick  to 
Oarrted  to  tta  iogtoal  oonduilan.  wa  say 
dostry.    Bacauae  labor  haa  been  so  _ 
too  UtUe  attcntton  has  been  paid  to  the 
whldi  are  boUdlxig  up  tn 
Itttle  different  fnm  tboae  of  tbe 
Bank  or  of  BflpobUe  StaaL    It  la  worth 
labor  movcmttit  la  still  largely  under  tha 
ers  of  a  genentkm  ago. 

At  the  aacmsDt  then  Is  anzlsty  abeat 
conunerdal   tarma   of   America — that  la 
iTwlwrHfig  banka  and  b 
the  direction  at  a  legaOy  enfcroed  food 
rtOce  agrlcultaral  abundance  to  the 
sympatbatie  to  irgsiilMil  labor  and  to 

to  tmttiata 


brand 


campaalea -are 


fan  ler^ 


cultural  monopoty  aa  iMd  aa  any  nkonopdly 
or  of  Wg  buttnaas  proOt  seeking 


_      It  la 
are  traditionally  tbe  moat 
At  the  aaas  time  wo  are  tamln|( 
to  produea.    Big  aiiala  tndoat 
of  the  laat  iaw  yaarsjuad  its 
la  eqotppad  to  prodDoe  goods  in 
If  BO*  tlia  whola 
rata,  dasplto  tlM  wsats>i   of 


e  letter  and  the  spirit 
ty  of  production  of 
on  of  the  farmers, 
principles  and  to  the 


He  states  that — 


(ioaed-shop  monop<d7  for 

hours  as  possible  for  the 

the  idea  as  Insane. 

It  would  strangle  In- 

abuaed  and  eiq^lolted, 

potential  labor  monopolies 

whose  motives  ai« 

of  tha  Cbase  National 

lllng  MolX  the  American 


I  ontroi  of  tbe  labor  lead- 


¥iaa 


the  Bsrw  flam  hoi.    The 
o  say,   the   landowners, 
moving  strongly  In 
af»rclty.  irtvlcfa  shall  sac- 
cash  tncome.     Un- 
Streat  alike,  the  or- 
iind  to  eatahUah  an  agrl- 
of  unloD  membership 
will  to  remember  that 
minded  group  In 
CKir  backs  on  our  own 
through  tha  technological 
ovn  tnataTlwl  plant  ca- 
4!nindanoe  for  the  entire 
Deaptto  aroslan  by 
farming,  our 
Ifarm  machlnary  encHigh 
livlahly.     And  aoathward 


cooaB  Tattve- 


witld. 


lies  the  tn»a«ur*  house  of  th**  Troplrs.  orcrfl^wir.ct  with  Nature's 
careless  abundance,  from  sugar  to  cattle,  fruit.s.  aiKl  \>>gctablcs. 
•  •  •  We  shrink  from  tho  more  abund.nnt  '. ;f»>  a.";  from  dpnth 
Itself.  Big  business  cuts  down  production  and  lav^  off  workers 
rather  than  produce  needed  goods  at  lower  prices  Agrlcullure 
seelcs  to  put  a  bail  and  chain  en  every  lndrp)f  nd<^r.t  fanner  rather 
than  deal  w;th  plentiful  crops.  Labor  has  no  p:a;i  .•^.nd  vrtll  wei- 
come  no  plan  for  putting  all  our  poop'.o  to  work  We  are  caui^nt 
In  a  whirlpool  of  dead  ideas  about  money,  wealth,  and  prosperity, 
which  is  spinning  us  dizzily  toward  the  depths     •     •     •. 

In  my  former  address  I  quoted  various  pro\'isions  of  the 
pending  bill  which  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
almost  unlimited  authority  to  deal  with  the  commodities  em- 
braced within  the  bill.  For  Instance,  with  respect  to  cotton, 
section  31  provides  that — 

Prior  to  the  16th  day  of  November  of  each  year  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  probable  carry-over  of  cotton  a.?  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  approaching  marketing  year  and  shall  also  find  tha 
probable  domestic  consumption  of  American  cotton  and  aLso  the 
probable  exports  of  American  cotton  during  such  marketing  year. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  determine  and  specify  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  of  cotton  that  may  be  marketed  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  during  the  succeeding  marketing  year.  He  shall 
also,  after  making  the  aforesaid  findings,  proclaim  that  Iseginning 
on  the  first  of  the  marketing  year  next  following  and  continuing 
throughout  such  year,  a  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  In  effect 
for  tiie  crop  harvested  during  such  marketing  year. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  referendum  of  the  farmers  who  would  be  subject  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  cotton,  and  if  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose  the 
quota  the  Secretary  shall  so  announce  and  the  quota  will  not 
become  effective. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  referendiun  and  the  fraction 
involved  deal  with  the  Nation  as  a  unit,  so  that  all  of  the 
com  raisers  of  Iowa  mi^ht  vote  in  the  negative  and  yet  under 
compulsion  be  bound  to  accept  the  marketing  quotas.  The 
principal  producing  State  of  any  of  the  commodities  covered 
in  the  bill  might  have  its  great  production  possibilities  curbed 
by  competing  States.  The  bill  does  not  provide  that  the 
quota  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  deteiTnined  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  or  even  a  majority  of  the  farmers  producing  the 
commodity  which  would  be  siibjpct  to  the  farm -marketing 
quotas.  A  very  small  fraction  of  the  number  of  farmers  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  either  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
or  tobacco  might,  and  would,  determine  the  issue.  That 
was  illustrated  not  long  ago  when  a  referendum  was  had 
with  respect  to  a  measure  dealing  with  potatoes.  There  are 
more  than  800,000  potato  growers  in  the  United  States. 
Though  bonuses,  gifts,  and  promises  were  resorted  to,  to 
persuade  the  potato  raisers  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  quota 
system,  the  result  was  that  only  approximately  30.000  farm- 
ers voted  for  the  quota,  but  it  was  announced  that  82  percent 
favored  the  quota.  That  did  not  mean  that  82  percent  of 
the  potato  growers  favored  the  quota  system. 

In  one  county  in  Pennsylvania,  where  many  farmers  grow 
potatoes,  only  three  farmers  voted.  I  am  told  that  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  News  the  statement  was  made 
that  the  number  of  farmers  raising  potatoes  in  Pennsylvania 
was  more  than  144,000.  of  whom  only  1.800  voted  for  the  quota 
and  534  voted  against  it.  The  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  VandknbekgJ  recently  stated  that  the  so-called  referen- 
dmns  are  really — 

•  •  •  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whipped  up, 
unquestionably,  by  the  paid  committee  members  of  the  Btruc- 
ture  which  the  Secretary  ha.s  created  all  ov_r  the  country  In  respect 
to  his  operations,  and  manifestly  made  to  order  for  secretarial 
control  of  the  result.  •  •  •  when  an  election  respecting  com- 
pulsion is  called,  there  is  in  existence  a  great  existing  machinery 
which  Is  sympathetic  to  the  general  Idea  of  compulsion,  and  there 
Is  not  in  existence  any  comparable  machinery  on  the  other 
Bide.     •     •     • 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  there  is  a  vast  army  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  found  in 
every  iH^clnct  and  county  in  the  United  States.  They  voice 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  carry  out  his 
policies. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  protesting  against  the 
compulsory  features  of  the  bill.  One  farmer  from  Kingston, 
C»ilo,  under  date  of  December  12.  wrote  me  that  the  bill 
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under  consideration  should  be  amended  so  that  it  will  not  be 

cIToctlve — 

•  •  •  unless  requested  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  farmers  of  the 
county.     •     •     • 

He  further  states  that — 

1'  Is  almost  Impossible  to  organize  the  farmers  who  are  not  In 
favor  of  the  plan  and  get  thv-m  to  the  polls.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  county  acrent  the  farm  bureau.  In  most  counties,  and  other 
Government  agoncies  will  use  their  organizations  to  have  the  plan 
adopted  In  this  township  only  about  1  percent  of  the  farmers  take 
the  trouble  to  ko  to  the  polls  to  vote  In  the  elections  which  have 
been  culled  under  farm  regulations.     •     •     • 

He  further  added: 

•  •  •  In  the  event  the  bill  Is  passed  with  compulsory  provi- 
B'ons  In  It  there  had  better  be  quite  a  sizeable  appropriation  to 
increase  our  Jail  facilities,  for  I  want  to  assiore  you  there  are  many, 
many  farmers  who  will  not  stand  for  dictation  from  Washington 
or  anywhere  else  and  will  go  to  Jail  rather  than  be  required  to 
conduct  their  business  as  told  by  some  person  from  Washington  or 
Columbus. 

Obviously  the  referendum  plan  in  the  bill  is  deceptive  and 
docs  not  provide  a  basis  for  the  application  of  the  compulsory 
features  of  the  bill.  I  offered  an  amendment,  but  find  but 
little  support  for  it  upon  the  floor,  which  strikes  out  in  the 
various  sections  the  words,  "if  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose  such  quotas  for  the 
commodity"  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Unless  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  producing  the  commodity  who 
would  be  subject  to  such  farm  marketing  quotas  vote  In  favor  of 
the  quotas  In  the  referendum. 

It  is  expected  that  but  a  small  minority  will  participate  in 
the  elections,  and  it  is  well  known  that  that  small  minority, 
as  was  demonstrated  in  the  vote  of  the  potato  growers,  will 
be  regarded  as  a  controlling  factor. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  a  letter  to  Senators  Pope 
and  McGiLL  dated  the  1st  instant,  points  out  a  number  of 
defects  in  the  bill.  There  are  many  other  unwise  and  im- 
proper provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  am  sorry  were  not 
indicated  by  the  Secretary.    In  his  letter  he  stated: 

The  niethod  of  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  could  be  revised 
so  as  to  avoid  difficulties  and  inequalities.  As  now  drawn,  the  bill 
would  result  in  the  asslgrunent  of  acreage  allotments  to  many 
farms  where  they  could  not  be  used  economically.  It  would  tend 
to  frppze  cotton  production  In  uneconomic  area.s.  It  would  also 
tend  to  force  all  farmers  in  a  county  to  adopt  the  same  cropping 
.system.  A  farmer  who  produces  other  cash  crops,  as  tobacco,  rice, 
peanuts,  potatoes,  wheat,  or  truck  crops,  would  receive  Just  as  large 
a  cotton  allotment  as  a  farmer  whose  only  cash  crop  is  cotton. 
Hence  the  bill  now  tends  to  discriminate  against  the  best  cotton 
areas  and  against  farmers  who  have  to  depend  entirely  or  almost 
en;nely  on  cotton. 

Under  the  appropriation  act  of  last  session  the  price-adjustment 
payment  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  1937  cotton  is  to  be  made  only  to 
tho.se  producers  who  comply  with  the  1938  program.  The  Senate 
bill,  in  section  64  (J),  page  82.  would  remove  that  condition. 

This  would  probably  cause  considerable  dissatisfaction  sunong 
these  who  have  been  cooperating  in  these  programs.  Naturally 
it  will  aLso  reduce  tlie  extent  of  voluntary  cooperation  In  the  1938 
program  and  will  pre.siimably  make  necessary  either  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  funds  or  the  further  scaling  down  of  the  pro- 
portion of  each  cooperating  producer's  crop  on  which  pajTiient  can 
be  made  I  doubt  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  reduce  payments  to 
cooperating  farmers  in  order  to  pay  noncooperators.  A  payment 
of  3  cents  per  pound  on  the  entire  1937  crop  would  require 
8270.000,000. 

Tliis  .statement  by  the  Secretary  condemns  the  bill  and 
iihculd  be  suflBcient  to  defeat  it. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some — and  I  think  there  is  validity  in 
the  statement — that  many  of  the  measures  recently  passed  by 
ConBrcr>s  in  aid  of  agriculture  have  injured  the  farmers  rather 
than  benefited  them.  I  pointed  out,  in  the  address  to  which 
I  have  referred,  that  scores  of  laws  had  been  enacted  during 
the  past  few  years  dealing  with  agriculture,  and  exhibited  a 
volume  of  several  hundred  pages  containing  recent  acts  with 
respect  to  agriculture.  It  has  been  claimed  that  a  number  of 
the  recent  so-called  cotton  acts  have  proven  harmful  to  the 
cotton  States  rather  than  beneficial.  My  information  is  that 
the  legislation  d'^aling  with  cotton  has  reduced  production 
and  greatly  increased  unemployment  in  the  South.  In  my 
opinion,  our  legislation  and  policies  with  respect  to  cotton 


have  resulted  In  serious  Injury  to  the  South,  and  have,  quite 
likely,  lost  our  world  market  for  cotton.  Certain  it  is  that 
countries  which  formerly  annually  purchased  millions  of  bales 
of  cotton  from  the  United  States  have  developed  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  in  other  countries,  as  a  result  of  which  we  have 
lost  a  large  part  of  our  export  trade.  In  my  opinion,  the 
present  bill  perpetuates  the  unsound  policy  whi«.h  we  have 
foUowed  for  a  number  of  years,  and  viill  further  restrict  our 
export  market,  and  to  that  extent  reduce  our  trade  with 
foreign  nations. 

Recurring  to  the  referendum  procedure  provided  in  the  bill, 
it  will  be  noted  that  those  persons  who  vote  in  the  negative 
will,  nevertheless,  be  subject  to  the  coercive  provisions  of  the 
act,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  proper  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  to  sue  a  fanner  marketing  produce  in  excess  of 
his  quota  for  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  act.  In  addition 
to  this  the  farmer  who  cannot  produce  cards  showing  that  he 
has  not  exceeded  his  quota  is  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$100  for  each  offense. 

It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  the  bill  contains  no  substantial 
guide  for  the  quota  determinations  to  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  He  is  left  latitude  of  judgment  to  permit 
the  fixation  of  quota  on  the  basis  of  "trend  in  acreage"  (p.  34, 
sec.  31.  par.  B) .  He  may  thus  attempt  to  increase  production 
in  the  so-called  marginal  lands,  or  in  newly  irrigated  areas, 
at  the  expense  of  States  which  have  been  long  dependent 
upon  basic  staple  crops.  He  might,  if  he  were  sufficiently 
political  minded,  penalize  a  Stat^  by  reducing  its  quota  in 
retaliation  for  its  opposition  either  to  his  political  party,  to 
himself  personally,  or  to  his  policies  in  respect  to  assignment 
of  quotas. 

It  is  true  that  individual  local  quotas  are  fixed  by  local 
committees  of  farmers.  While  this  local  machinery  has  a 
superficially  reassuring  sound,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  wholly  impartial  and  judicial  attitude  is  not  common  but 
exceptional.  This  is  particularly  true  among  persons  not 
spending  full  time  on  administrative  or  judicial  duties.  The 
possibilities  of  human  error  and  warping  of  judgment  be- 
cause of  personal,  political,  or  other  antipathies  in  this  field 
seem  to  be  infinite.  Even  if  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  local 
committees  of  farmers  are  conscientious  and  free  of  any 
consciousness  of  prejudices,  it  must  be  recognized  that  their 
decisions  will  be  followed  by  frequent  dissatisfaction  and  jeal- 
ousies. Charges  of  favoritism  will  frequently  appear,  and  the 
procedure  for  an  appeal  is  time  consuming,  expensive,  and 
inordinately  harassing  to  the  farmer  who  must  be  assumed 
ordinarily  to  live  some  distance  from  the  county  seat  and  to 
be  unused  to  litigation  or  other  legal  procedures. 

Moreover,  in  a  provision  entitled  "Utilization  of  Local  Agen- 
cies," it  is  provided  that  the  Secretary  may  set  up  adminis- 
trative units  as  he  sees  fit,  though  farmers  living  within 
these  administrative  units  may  select  the  local  committees, 
but  their  authority  is  only  such  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe under  his  power  to  make  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  the  bill,  and  so  forth.  The 
committees  have  the  duty  of  posting  the  assignments  of  allot- 
ments, but.  aside  from  that,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  bill, 
no  duty  is  imposed  upon  them.  The  bill  expressly  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  select  the  State  C(Dmmittees  and  de- 
termine the  administrative  units.  It  Is  manifest  that  the 
Secretary  is  responsible  for  the  allotment  of  acreage,  as  well 
as  the  determination  of  the  marketing  quotas. 

I  believe  there  are  insuperable  constitutional  objections  to 
the  bill.    These  I  will  first  summarize  as  follows: 

First.  The  program  is  not  within  the  powers  given  to  the 
National  Grovernment  by  the  commerce  clause. 

Second.  The  enactment  will  not  attain  any  constitutional 
objectives  in  the  administration  and  appLcation  of  the  ma- 
chinery provided. 

Third.  The  bill  proposes  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of 
legislative  and  other  powers. 

Fourth.  The  bill  amounts  to  a  denial  of  liberty,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. 
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Fifth.  It  also  Involves  a  takisg  a  uropeity  without  doe 
process  of  law.  In  cantravention  of  the  terms  of  the  fifth, 
amendment;  and 

Shcth.  It  violates  the  tenth  amendment  as  being  an  as- 
lOmptlQQ  of  power  by  the  United  Sta  es  not  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  but  reserved  ti  the  States  or  to  the 
people. 

I  win  briefly  consider  these  consti^ittooal  objecttons.  My 
first  objection  to  the  bill  on  a  constl  utlonal  basis  is  that  it 
would  exceed  the  powers  delegated  t  >  the  United  States  by 
the  commerce  clause.  I  have  attemp  »d  to  foUow  the  argu- 
ments of  Senators,  and  particularly  t  le  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Pops],  which  sought  to  bring  tie  governmental  activi- 
ties proposed  in  the  bill  within  the 
National  Labor  Hdatlons  Board  against  Jones  k  Laughlin 
Steel  Corporation,  but  I  do  not  acon?t  the  validity  of  the 
same.  In  the  case  referred  to  the  C  lief  Justice  emphasizes 
the  point  that  the  Steel  Oorporation 
national  scale,  and  that  its  relation 

is  the  dominant  factor  in  its  activltl^.    In  the  opinion  re- 
ferred to  the  OouTt  sa3rs: 


is  one  organized  on  a 
>o  interstate  commerce 


The  ▼miious  parta  at  tbe  reapcndent'e 
■•  tntertirpaident  and  as  thus  Inrolvlt^ 
tTon  ore.  eoal.  and  Um«8t<»e  aloog 
xnUls,   thenoe   through  them,   and 
producta  Into  the  oonsumlng  oentera  od 
and  well-understood  course  of  bxislneaa 
actlTtttes  constitute  a  "stream"  or  "flovf' 


weUHieflned 
thense 


ihe 


the  Allqtilppa  manuTaetunng  plant  Is 
liid\iatnal  strife  at  that  point  would 
ment.    Beference  Is  made  to  out  declsl(in 
and  Stockyards  Act  {Stafford  t.  Wallace, 
found  that  the  stockyards  were  but  a 
oarrent  ot  ocmmaroa  flowed,  and  tbe 
eurred  could  not  he  separated  from 
sales  at  the  stockyards  were  not 
actions:  for  while  they  created  "a  local 
not  "stop  the  flow"  hot  merely  changed 
subject  ol  the  current. 


thit 
regard  ?d 


tM 


enterprise  are  described 
a  great  movement  of 
paths  to  the  steel 
In  the   form   of   steel 
the  country — a  definite 
It  Is  urged  that  these 
of  commerce,  of  which 
focal  point,  and  that 
xlppie  the  entire  more- 
sustaining  the  Packers 
158  U.  8.  495) .    The  Court 
throiigh  which  the 
which  there  oc- 
moyement.     Hence  the 
as  merely  local  trans' 
Aange  of  title."  they  did 
prlTata  Interests  In  the 


"tiroat" 
traosactlons 


It  is  true  that  tbe  Court  says: 

Ttw  doaa  and  Intimate  effect  which 
the  reach  of  Federal  power  may  be  dot 
to   produetiTs   tndustry.   although   the 
This  has  been 


viewed  Is  local. 

pUcatlon  of  the  Federal  Antitrust  Act. 


Totyieeo 


It  is  significant  that  the  Court 

m  the  ^tsiidanf  oa  and  Amerlean 
that  statute  was  appUed  to  «'r»«H«Ti»t1^t 
In  productive  industry. 

And  subsequently  the  Court  says 

It  Is  thus  apparent  that  the  fact  thai 
eemed  were  engaged  in  productftoii  is 
question  remains  as  to  the  effect  upon 
labor  practice  InTolved.    In  the 
that  the  effect  there  was  so  remote 
power.     It)  flnd  "ttnmedlaey  or 
"aimoat  eteiy  where."  a  result  Inoonslstciit 
of  our  ftderal  ayttain. 


Schech  er 


lUrectix  as" 


characteristic  of  this 
into  other  closely  re- 
It  Is  this,  the  term 


I  wish  to  point  out  an  Importan 
<«)inlon  and  then  follow  the  same 
lated  opinloos  of  tbe  Supreme  Court 
"produettoD'*  is  used  In  a  oommon  co  nmercial  sense  synony 
moos  with,  and  meaning  nothing  other  than,  "processing.'* 
It  clearly  does  not  mean  "prodoctifx  "  in  the  sense  of  crea- 
tlOQ  of  a  raw  commodity  or  crop  cult  vation.  In  the  Jones  li 
lAUghlin  case  and  in  related  cases,  to  which  I  will  make 
more  complete  reference,  the  Judida  presuppositioii  is  that 
certain  commoditfes,  or  substances  at  "cady  in  existence,  have 
begim  to  move  in  Interstate  commere.  or  at  least  have  a 
physical  existence  such  that  it  would  I  e  possibfe  to  move  them 
in  interstate  conmeroe.  Tbe  next  judicial  presupposition 
or  finding  supporting  the  decision  li  that  the  "stream"  or 
"flow"  of  ccHnmerce  in  which  the  com  tnodity  otherwise  would 
move  has  been  or  may  be  in  some  wiy  dammed  or  diverted 
in  a  "throat"  or  a  "bottle  neck"  muto:  the  control  of  some 
person  or  pemos  to  be  regulated  by 

Neither  of  these  presupposltioDs  is 


iirtngs  the  subject  within 

to  actlTtttes  In  relation 

ndnstry   when   separately 


ahundaitly  Ulustrated  In  the  sp- 


ades here— 


osws  (72  XJ.  8.  1.  106) 
ot  employers  engaged 


the  employees  here  oon- 

not  determinative.     The 

Interstate  commerce  of  the 

i,  supra,  we  found 

to  be  beyond  the  Federal 

there  was  to  flnd  It 

with  the  maintenance 


a  statute  in  question, 
true  in  this  case.    Here 
we  are  dealing  with  "production"  ir  the  true  and  primary 


sense  of  the  term,  and  not  in  the 


Tbe  property  to  be  affected  by  the  i  egulations  or  control  la 


0 


sense  of  "processing. 


not  assumed  to  be  In  existence  and  "throttled"  or  "dammed" 
In  Its  progress  in  interstate  commerce  by  some  person  whose 
band  must  be  loosed,  or  regulated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  deals  rather  with  substances  not  yet  in  existence, 
not  in  the  "stream"  or  "flow"  of  commerce,  and  intended  as 
a  result  of  the  act,  in  part  at  least,  never  to  have  existence. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  exercising  power  given  to 
him  by  this  Congress,  and  approved  in  a  referendum  to  those 
engaged  in  production,  sees  fit  to  awly  a  dam  or  to  throttle 
agrlcultintd  activldes  by  the  fixation  of  quotas,  he  may  do  so. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  term  "production"  was  used  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  sense  of  "process- 
ing" or  "manufacturing"  in  all  of  the  history -making  cases 
handed  down  by  that  Court  on  April  12, 1937,  with  the  Jones  Si 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  decision. 

In  the  case  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board  against 
Pruehauf  Trailer  Co..  the  business  involved  was  Uiat  of  man- 
ufacturing automobile  trailers,  trailer  parts,  and  accessories. 
The  respondent's  plant  was  located  in  Detroit,  and  it  was 
said  to  be  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
maintaining  some  31  branch  sales  offices  in  12  different 
States,  and  actually  canning  on  its  production  operations  in 
at  least  four  States. 

In  the  case  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board  against 
Priedman-Harry  Marks  Clothing  Co.,  Inc.,  the  respondent 
was  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  and  distribution  of  men's  clothing.  The  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  in  Virginia,  but  nearly  100  percent  of 
the  goods  purchased  as  raw  materials  came  from  States  other 
than  Virginia. 

In  the  case  of  Associated  Press,  petitioner,  against  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  petitioner  was  found  to  maintain 
its  principal  offices  in  New  York  City,  but  also  to  have  divi- 
sional points  scattered  over  the  United  States,  each  charged 
with  the  duty  of  collecting  information  from  a  defined  terri- 
tory and  preparing  and  distributing  it  to  newspapers  within 
the  assigned  area,  and  to  other  division  points  for  use  within 
their  respective  areas. 

The  distinction  which  I  have  emphasized  in  the  cases 
already  mentioned  is  given  still  greater  force  by  reference 
to  and  comparison  with  the  decision  in  Carter  against  Carter 
Coal  Co.  et  al..  a  group  of  cases  decided  in  the  October  term 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  1935,  numbered  636,  649. 
650,  and  651,  all  dealing  with  the  Bituminous  Coal  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1935,  commonly  known  as  the  Qufley  Coal  Act. 
In  the  opinion,  the  Court  says: 

Certain  recitals  contained  In  the  art  plainly  sugi?est  that  its 
makers  were  of  opinion  that  Its  constitutionality  could  be  sus- 
tained imder  some  general  Federal  power,  thought  to  exist,  apart 
from  the  speclflc  grants  of  the  Oanstltutlon.  The  fallacy  of  that 
view  will  be  apparent  when  we  recall  fundamental  principles  which, 
although  hitherto  often  expressed  In  varying  forms  of  words,  will 
bear  repetition  whenever  their  accuracy  seems  to  be  challenged. 
The  recitals  to  which  we  refer  are  contained  In  section  1.  which 
Is  simply  a  preamble  to  the  act,  and.  among  others,  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  distribution  of  bituminous  coal  Is  of  national  inter- 
est, affecting  the  health  and  conxfort  of  the  people  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation:  that  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  Just  and  rational  relations  between  the 
public,  owners,  producers,  and  employees,  and  the  right  of  the  public 
to  constant  and  adequate  supplier  at  reasonable  prices,  require  reg- 
ulation of  the  industry  as  the  act  provides.  These  affirmations — 
and  the  further  ones  that  the  production  and  distribution  of  such 
coal  "directly  affect  Interstate  commerce,"  becau.se  of  which  and 
of  the  waste  of  the  national  coal  resources  and  other  circumstances 
the  regulation  Is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  such  commerce — 
do  not  constitute  an  exertion  of  the  will  of  Congress,  which  is 
legislation,  but  a  recital  of  considerations  which  in  the  opinion  of 
that  body  existed  and  justified  the  e:cpresslon  of  Its  will  in  the 
present  act.  Nevertheless,  this  prenmble  may  not  be  disregarded. 
On  the  contrary.  It  is  Important,  because  It  niakes  clear,  except  for 
the  pure  assumption  that  the  conditions  described  'directly"  affect 
Interstate  commerce,  that  the  powers  which  Congress  undertooK  to 
exercise  are  not  specific  but  of  the  most  general  character,  namely, 
to  protect  the  general  public  Interest  and  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  people,  to  conserve  privately  oT*-ned  coal,  maintain  Just  rela- 
tions between  producers  and  employees  and  others,  and  promote  the 
general  welfare,  by  controlling  Nation-wide  production  and  distri- 
bution of  coal.  These.  It  may  bo  conceded,  are  objects  of  great 
worth,  but  are  they  ends,  the  attainment  of  which  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government?  This  Is  a 
vital  question,  for  nothing  is  more  cenain  than  that  beneficent 
alms,  however  great  or  weii  directed,  can  never  serve  in  heu  ot 
constitutional  power. 
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The  ruling  and  firmly  established  principle  Is  that  the  powers 
which  the  General  Government  may  exercise  are  only  those  spe- 
cifically enumerated  In  the  Constitution,  and  such  Implied  powers 
as  are  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  enumerated 
powers.  Whether  the  end  sought  to  be  attained  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress Is  legitimate  is  wholly  a  matter  of  constitutional  power  and 
not  at  all  of  legislative  discretion.  Legislative  congressional  dis- 
cretion begins  with  the  choice  of  means  and  ends  with  the  adop- 
tion of  methods  and  details  to  carry  the  delegated  powers  into 
effect.  Tbe  distinction  between  these  two  thing* — power  and  dis- 
cretion— lu  not  only  ver>'  plam  but  very  important.  For,  while 
the  powers  are  rigidly  limited  to  the  enumerations  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  means  which  may  be  employed  to  carry  the  powers  Into 
effect  are  not  restricted,  save  that  they  must  be  appropriate,  plainly 
adapted  to  the  end,  and  not  prohibited  by,  but  consistent  with, 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  (McCullcx^h  v.  Maryland, 
4  Wheat,  316.  421).  Tlius  it  may  be  said  that  to  a  constitutional 
end  many  ways  are  open;  but  to  an  end  not  within  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  all  ways  are  closed. 

•  •••••• 

There  are  many  subjects  in  respect  of  which  the  several  States 
have  not  legislated  In  harmony  with  one  another,  and  in  which 
their  var^-ing  laws  and  the  failure  of  some  of  them  to  act  at  all 
have  resulted  in  injurious  confusion  and  embarrassment.  (See 
Addystone  Pipe  <&■  Steel  Co.  v.  United  States.  175  U.  S.  211,  232-233.) 
The  State  laws  with  respect  to  marriage  and  divorce  present  a  case 
in  point,  and  the  great  necessity  of  national  legislation  on  that 
subject  has  been  from  time  to  time  vigorously  urged.  Other  perti- 
nent examples  are  laws  with  respect  to  negotiable  Instruments, 
desertion  and  nonsupport,  certain  phases  of  State  taxation,  and 
others  which  we  do  not  pause  to  mention.  In  many  of  tliese  fields 
of  legislation  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  applicable  rules  of  law 
Into  general  harmonious  relation  has  been  so  great  that  a  Com- 
mission en  Uniform  State  Laws,  composed  of  commissioners  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  has  for  many  years  been  industriously 
and  successfully  working  to  that  end  by  preparing  and  securing 
the  pa.s5age  by  the  several  States  of  uniform  laws.  If  there  be  an 
easier  and  constitutional  way  to  these  desirable  resaolts  through 
congressional  action,  it  thus  far  has  escaped  discovery. 

•  •••••  a 

The  general  rule.  -Rith  regard  to  the  respective  powers  of  the 
National  and  the  State  Governments  under  the  Constitution,  is  not 
in  doubt.  The  States  were  before  the  Constitution,  and  conse- 
quently their  legislative  powers  antedated  the  Constitution.  Those 
who  framed  and  those  who  adopted  that  Instrument  meant  to 
carve  from  the  general  ma^  of  legislative  powers,  then  possessed 
by  the  States,  only  such  portions  as  it  was  thought  wise  to  confer 
upon  the  Federal  Government,  and  In  order  that  there  should  be 
no  uncertainty  In  respect  of  what  was  taken  and  what  was  left, 
the  national  jxiwers  of  legislation  were  not  aggregated  but  enume- 
rated, with  the  result  that  what  was  not  embraced  by  the  enumera- 
tion remained  vested  In  the  States  without  change  or  impairment. 
ITius  "when  It  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  national  govern- 
ment for  national  purposes,"  this  Court  said  in  Munn  v.  Illinois, 
(94  U.  8.  113.  124)  ;  "A  part  of  the  powers  of  the  States  and  of  the 
people  of  the  States  was  granted  to  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  grant  operated  as  a  further 
limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  States,  so  that  now  the  govern- 
ments of  the  States  possess  all  the  powers  of  the  Parliament  of 
England,  except  such  as  have  been  delegated  to  the  United  States 
or  reserved  by  the  people."  While  the  States  are  not  sovereign  In 
the  true  sense  of  that  term,  but  only  quasi  sovereign,  yet  in  respect 
of  all  powers  reserved  to  them  they  are  supreme,  "as  Independent 
of  the  General  Government  as  that  Government  within  Its  sphere  Is 
Independent  of  the  States"  (The  CoUector  v.  Day,  11  Wall.  113,  124) . 
And  since  every  addition  to  the  national  legislative  power  to  some 
extent  detracts  from  or  invades  the  power  of  the  States,  It  Is  of 
vital  moment  that  In  order  to  preserve  the  fixed  balance  Intended 
by  the  Conctituiion,  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  be  not 
so  extended  as  to  embrace  any  not  within  the  express  terms  of  the 
several  grants  or  the  implications  necessarily  to  be  drawn  there- 
from. It  is  no  longer  op)en  to  question  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment, unlike  the  States  {Hammer  v.  Dagenhart,  247  U.  S.  251.  275), 
possesses  no  inherent  power  in  respect  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  States;  and  emphatically  not  with  regard  to  legislation.  The 
question  in  respect  of  the  Inherent  power  of  that  Government  as 
to  the  external  affairs  of  the  Nation  and  In  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional law  is  a  wholly  different  matter  which  It  is  not  necessary 
to  consider     •      •      •. 

In  making  the  above  stat^^ments,  which  so  clearly  set  forth 
the  basic  structure  of  our  State  and  National  Governments, 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  undoubtedly  had  in  mind 
a  disiinction  between  "production"  in  the  primary  .sense  and 
"prccossing"  which  under  its  terms  would  be  a  step  in  "flow" 
of  commerce. 

This  is  clearly  established  by  the  following  excerpt,  also 

from  the  Carter  opinion: 

Extraction  of  coal  from  the  mine  Is  the  aim  and  completed  result 
of  local  activity.  Commerce  In  the  coal  mined  Is  not  brought  Into 
being  by  force  of  these  activities  but  by  negotiations,  agreements, 
and  circumstances  entirely  apart  from  production.  Mining  brings 
the  subject  matter  of  commerce  into  existence;  commerce  disposes 
of  it. 


Mr.  President,  unless  this  distinction  Is  made  between 
production  in  the  primary  sense  and  production  in  the  sense 
of  a  processing  in  the  course  of  commerce,  then  this  Con- 
gress and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  have  eliminated 
from  article  1,  section  8,  paragraph  3,  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  several  words  of  the  greatest  importance. 

That  section  which  heretofore  has  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress power  "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  Indian  tribes;"  can  now 
be  read  to  mean  simply  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  it  has  not  been  the  purpose 
of  any  Member  of  Congress  or  any  member  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  all  of  whom  are  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  to  circumvent  or  destroy  any  part  of  It  by 
imconstitutional  method. 

My  second  objection  on  a  constitutional  ground  to  the 
bill  before  this  Senate  is  that,  even  assuming  the  objective  of 
the  bill  to  be  constitutional,  the  proposed  administrative  ma- 
chinery will  not  attain  that  objective.  The  declared  purpose, 
as  set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  bill,  is  to— 

Regulate  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  cotton,  wheat,  com. 
tobacco,  and  rice  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  such  adequate 
and  balanced  flow  of  such  commodities  as  will,  first,  maintain  both 
parity  of  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  such  commodities  marketed  by 
them  for  domestic  consumption  and  export  and  parity  of  Income 
for  farmers  marketing  such  commodities;  and,  second,  w.thout 
Interfering  with  the  maintenance  of  such  parity  prices,  provide 
an  ever-normal  granary  for  each  such  commodity  and  conserve 
national  soil  resources  and  prevent  the  wasteful  use  of  soil  fertliity. 

In  other  words,  it  is  proposed,  by  the  regulation  of  quota 
and  control  of  the  flow  in  interstate  commerce  of  five  stor- 
able  agricultural  commodities,  to  put  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture on  a  parity  with  persons  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 
It  is  not  specified  whether  the  farmer  is  to  be  regarded  simply 
as  a  laborer  or,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  both  as  a  latwrer 
and  a  capitalist. 

If  he  is  both,  is  he  to  receive  a  price  for  hi.3  commo<iity 
which  will  compensate  him  as  a  laborer  and  also  put  liim 
u:'X)n  a  parity  with  other  property  ou-ners  in  obt.aining  a  re- 
turn upon  his  invested  capital?  Obviously  the  latter  was  not 
the  case,  because  no  provision  is  made  for  special  considera- 
tion to  the  farmer-capitalist.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious 
that  farm-tenant  rental  contracts  will  assume  infinite  varia- 
tion when  studied  throughout  the  Nation,  so  that  the  net 
return  to  tenant  farmers  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  put 
them  upon  a  reasonable  "parity"  with  each  other,  let  alone  a 
parity  \nnth  persons  engaged  in  other  activities. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  there  is  a  certain  flow  of  labor 
from  agriculture  to  manufacturing  and  return.  When  agri- 
culture is  in  the  doldrums  the  flow  is  to  the  industrial  pur- 
suits; when  manufacturing  activities  are  having  financial 
difficulties  and  agriculture  is  flourishing,  the  flow  will  be  bact 
into  agricultural  activities;  it  goes  without  saying,  of  course, 
that  there  is  no  flow  when  both  are  in  a  depression.  In  nor- 
mal times  there  is  a  certain  conflict  between  manufacturing 
and  agriculture,  since  agriculture  furnishes  many  of  the  raw 
materials  for  the  factories.  The  manufacturer  is  prosperous 
when  he  can  buy  his  raw  materials  at  a  low  price  and  sell 
his  finished  product  with  a  considerable  net  margin  of  profit. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  then,  that  in  a  given  period  the  manu- 
facturer is  on  a  prosperous  basis.  The  object  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  be  to  induce  or  award  a  like  prosperity  to 
agriculture.  A  Government  expenditure  which  brings  into 
play  a  complex  calculation  of  the  incomes  of  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing  Is  then  by  an  expensive  and  indirect  method 
distributed  among  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  five 
commodities  concerned  in  the  act.  This,  as  indicated  before, 
does  not  give  them  either  parity  with  one  another  nor  does  it 
take  into  consideration  the  enormous  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  other  agricultural  pursuits  who  cannot  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  act.  That  this  alone  is  a  serious  defect 
cannot  be  doubted  by  one  who  has  in  mind  the  enormous 
acreage  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  the  widely  \uryin« 
agricultural  industries,  stock-raising  activities,  frtai  and 
vegetable  cultivation,  and  so  forth. 
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I  further  object  to  the  biH  because 
stitulional  delegation  of  legislative  anc 
la  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricu 
public  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
respect  to  the  total  supply  of  any  of  thi 
in  the  bill.    Cte  the  basis  of  inforznaion 
bearings  the  Secretary  here  is  giver 
iHietber  the  total  supp^  as  of  the  begi^ni 
year  will  exceed  the  normal  supply. 
he  is  given  authority  to  specify  a  natit)nal 
unless  more  than  one-third  of  the 
erendum    vote    against   such   quotas 
whether  the  act  shall  or  shall  not  be 
time  depends  upon  a  joint  determina|;] 
of  Agriculture  and  the  voting 
delegation  of  legislative  power,  and 
is  to  the  Secretary  or  to  that  small 
tlon  of  the  United  States  involved  in 
rial    The  point  is  that  this  UU 
temporary  suspension  or  repeal  of 
other  persons.    It  may  be  conceded 
matter  of  fact  finding,  the  power 
delegated.    There  is.  however,  involve 
pursue  or  not  to  pursue  the  act,  to  be 
by  It,  a  ledslathre  power  which  inheres 
and  cannot  be  delegated. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  given  authorl^ 
tkmal  marketing  quota  should  he 
of  drou^t,  war,  or  other  national 
increased.    This  would  appear  to 
determine  national  emergencies  and 
thereto  involving  hundreds  of  milli< 
running  to  the  bdllicas,  without  con^ 
This,  I  say,  is  an  imprecedented 
ers  to  a  single  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
even  If  it  were  a  delegation  to  the 

Tliis  matter  was  recently  discussed 
V.  United  States  (2d5  U.  S.  4S5) .  In 
says: 


i  proposes  an  uncon- 

other  powers     There 

ture  authority  to  bold 

a^ertalning  facts  with 

commodities  involved 

obtained  at  such 

power  to  determine 

ng  of  the  marketing 


faniers 


product  xs 


tie 
proposes 
a  cc 
til  at 
and 


If  he  so  determines, 
marketing  quota, 
voting  in  the  ref- 
Thus    the    question 
effective  at  any  given 
ion  by  the  Secretary 
This  is  clearly  a 
wjhether  the  delegation 
fijaction  of  the  popula- 
voting  is  not  mate- 
to  vest  power  of 
congressional  act  in 
If  it  were  merely  a 
authority  might  be 
in  this  election  to 
l^ound  or  not  be  bound 
in  the  Congress  itself 


det4rmlne 


vest 


abdica  ion 


Pre;  ident 


ir, 


We  pointed  ont  In  tbe  Panama  Beflnln^ 
ctttotlon  hiu  never  been  regarded  aa  denyl  >g 
■ary  resources  ot  flexibility  and  practlcaqty 
to  perform  its  fonctlons  In  laying  down 
standards,  wtille  leading  to  selected 
<tf  fubordlsate  ruJee  wtthln  prBSczfbed  Umi 
at  racxs  to  wlUcli  tbe  policy,  as  declared 
apply. 

Subsequently  the  Court  continnes — 


wtich 


Am  to  tb»  "txid—  at  ttir  eompetttton' 
the  question  Is  mare  fundamesitkL     It 
adequate  definition  of  tbe  rabject  to 
addreeeed. 

Wliat  la  meant  by  tuti  umnpeiUlan"  aa 
•etf    Doea  It  refer  to  a  eatagory  wtabllatKft 
authority  to  maka  oodea  Itmlted 
OGDvenlent  dealgnatlan  for  wLateyei   set 
of  a  oode  for  a  parUeular  trade  or 
Piealdant  approve  (subject  to  certain 
oaay  h«"*«»'^  preecrtbe,  aa  b^ng  wlae  and 
tha  gorenunent  ot  the  trade  or  Industry 
tike  broad  pnrpoaes  ot  rehaWHtaitlon 
wbkh  I  stated  in  the  fint  aMtkm  of  title 

The  act  doea  not  define  "fair 
tlon"  as  known  to  the  oranmnn  law,  is 
manly,  and  strletly.  It  rtiatea  to  the 
a*  those  ot  a  rival 


aoconltn;  ^? 
tr  set    a 
InrtAisl:  7 
lestil  cUona 


eo  Tectlon, 


eompettt  Ion 


On  page  537  the  Court  contlnaes — 


botwoQld  It  be 


legislative  authority  to  trade  or  Industrla] 


December  17 


to  increase  the  na- 

that  by  reason 

eijsergency  it  should  be 

in  him  a  power  to 

take  steps  in  relation 

of  doQars,  perhaps 

tation  of  Congress. 

of  legislative  pow- 

'  vhlch  would  be  invalid 

himseK. 

the  case  of  Schcchter 

t  hat  opinion  the  Court 


CO.  caee  that  the  Con- 
to  Congress  the  n.ece»- 
whlch  will  enable  It 
xillcles  and  establishing 
alltles  the  m airing 
«  and  the  detenninaUon 
by  the  leglslatxire.  Is  to 


nsler 


section  3  of  the  act. 
whether  there  Is  any 
the  codes  are  to  be 


the  term  Is  used  in  the 

In  the  law.  and  Is  the 

Or  la  It  used  as  a 

]f  laws  the  fonnulators 

may  propose  and  the 

) ,  or  the  President 

jeneflcent  provisions  for 

In  order  to  accompltsti 

and   expansion 


p^  TttTiy 


'Unfair  oompetl- 

llmlted  concept.     Prt- 

off  of  one's  goods 


oontended  that  Oi  ogress  ooold  delegate  its 


associations,  or  groups. 
so  as  to  euipowei  them  to  enact  the  law^  they  deem  to  be  wise 
aad  bsneftcent  for  the  mhahOttBtkn  and  tvpeTMlrm  at  their  trade 
or  izKlTiatryT  Oonld  trade  or  tnduatzlal  aaodatloos  or  groups  be 
eoBstltutad  If glsl  stive  bortlss  for  that  pur  xise  because  such  asso- 
elatlons  or  gioopa  are  famlUar  wtth  the  ]  robleme  at  their  enter- 
f  Tike  answer  la  obvloas.  tach  a  delegation  of  leg- 
islative power  is  unknown  to  oar  law  ani  la  xztterly  tncoosistent 
with  the  oonatltatlonal  ptsxtiaattves  and  duties  at  CoDgress.  Tbe 
question,  then,  turns  upon  the  authority  I  which  section  3  of  the 
Recovery  act  vests  m  the  President  to  approTe  or  prescribe.  If 
the  eodea  have  standing  as  penal  statutes,  this  must  be  due  to  the 
sOtoct  ot  the  aweuUrs  aoMon.  but 
lattve  power  to  the  Prttdent  to 


delegate  legls- 
hu  nnfsttersrt  dlscnstlfiB 


to  make  whatever  laws  he  thinks  may  he  needed  or  advisable  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  trade  or  Industry. 

Obviously,  then,  this  power  of  the  Secretary,  as  proposed, 
to  determine  "the  normal  supply"  and  whether  the  total  sup- 
ply of  a  commodity  will  exceed  the  normal  supply,  and  his 
power  to  fix  "marketing  quotas"  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  at  a  referendum  is  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  duties  which  could  not  be  delegated  to  the  President 
and  the  various  Industries  under  the  National  Recovery  Act, 

My  foiirth  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  proposes  a  denial 
of  liberty  in  contravention  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  need  not  labor  this  point.  Liberty,  In  the 
constitutional  sense,  does  not  mean  simply  freedom  of  motion 
and  locomotion.  It  means  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
action,  freedom  to  purchase  land,  and  at  any  time  to  enter 
ujpon  the  business  of  farming,  a  normally  lav?ful  use  of  land, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  without  first  obtaining  a  license 
or  permit.  Consider  the  situation  of  one  who  has  voted 
against  the  application  of  the  "quota"  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  AgriculttU"e.  His  production  of  certain  basic  crops  is  lim- 
ited, and  his  transgression  of  the  quota,  which  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  "local  committee 
of  farmers,"  will  involve  him  in  penalties  and  fines. 

I  submit  that  the  bill  proposes  wholesale  taking  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  in  further  contravention  of  the 
terms  of  the  fifth  amendment.  It  has  long  been  held  in 
public-utility  cases  that  a  denial  of  the  privilege  of  use  of 
property  may  amount  to  confiscation;  that  is,  a  taking  with- 
out due  process.  To  prohibit  the  productive  use  of  property 
is  tantamount  to  its  taking.  If  the  crop  productions  of 
Louisiana  or  New  York,  California  or  Wisconsin  are  reduced 
so  that  climatically  less-favored  areas  may  be  given  a  meas- 
ure ot  prosperity,  the  property  of  all  persons  whose  crop 
production  is  reduced  by  such  regrilation  has  been  taken, 
pro  tanto.  I  recognize  it  would  be  argued  that  it  was  not 
taken  "without  just  compensation,"  but  there  will  remain  a 
legally  debatable  question  whether  the  compensation  awarded 
by  the  Secretary  is  adpcuate  and  whether  the  procedure  by 
which  the  property  value  i3  reduced  is  "du'j  process,"  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  que^^Lion  whether  the  power  Involved  in 
the  actual  taking  Is  not  an  improperly  delegated  power  to 
make  laws,  then  to  regulate,  and  then  to  enforce  rules  and 
rxilings  so  made. 

My  sixth  objection  to  the  bill  on  constitutional  grounds  Is 
perhaps  in  a  sense  a  corollary  of  my  firiit.  The  tenth 
amendment  reads  as  follows; 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  UnJt<>d  States  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States  are  restrved  t  >  the  Statt\s  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  of  America,  petitioner,  against 
William  M.  Butler  et  al..  r-^ceiver.s  of  Hoosac  Mills  Corpora- 
tion, decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  January 
6,  1936,  the  Court  said; 

But  It  Is  said  that  there  Is  &  wide  difference  In  another  re!?pect 
between  compulsory  regxilatlon  of  thr-  '.oral  afTalrs  of  a  State's  citi- 
zens and  the  mere  mafel-^.E;  cf  a  cnntract  rflatinp  to  their  conduct; 
that,  Lf  any  State  objects,  l'  may  dorian-  the  contract  void  and  thus 
prevent  those  under  the  Stair's  jurisdiction  from  complying  wtth 
Its  terms.  The  ar^TJmen:  is  plainly  faJIacious  The  United  States 
can  make  the  contract  only  if  the  Ppdcral  pow':T  to  tax  and  to 
appropriate  reaches  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract.  If  this  does 
reach  the  subject  matter,  its  exertion  cannot  be  displaced  by  State 
action.  To  say  otlier-a-tse  is  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of 
the  tJnlted  States;  to  make  thcra  s-ibord!nate  to  those  of  a  State. 
Thir.  would  reverse  the  cardinal  pr.ncipie  embvxiipd  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  substitute  one  which  declares  that  Congress  may  only 
effectively  legislate  as  to  matters  witiuu  Federal  competence  when 
the  States  do  not  dLs?ent. 

Congress  has  no  pcr»Tr  to  enforre  its  comm:\nd.<;  on  the  farmer  to 
the  ends  sought  by  the  Acrlcultural  Artjustment  Act.  It  must 
follow  that  It  may  not  Indirectly  accomplish  those  ends  by  taxing 
and  spending  to  purcha-^e  compliance.  Tdc  Con-titutlon  and  the 
entire  plan  of  our  Governmi-nt  ntvative  any  such  use  of  the  power 
to  tax  and  to  spend  as  the  act  undertakes  to  authorize.  It  does 
not  help  to  declare  that  local  conditions  throu-?hout  the  Nation 
have  created  a  situation  of  national  ccncrrn,  for  this  is  but  to  say 
that  whenever  there  Is  a  widespread  similarity  of  local  conditions 
Congress  may  ignore  constitutional  limitations  upon  Its  own  powera 
and  tosurp  those  reserved  to  the  States  if,  in  liru  of  compulsory 
regulation  of  subjects  within  the  States'  reserved  Jurisdictions,  which 
Is  prohibited,  the  Congress  could  invoke  ttie  taxing  and  spendinc 
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power  as  a  means  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  clause  1  of  section  8 
cf  article  I  would  become  the  instrument  for  total  subversion  of  tiie 
governmental  powers  reserved  to  the  Individual  States. 

If  the  act  before  us  Is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  Federal  taxing 
power,  evidently  the  regulation  of  all  Industry  throughout  the 
tinlted  States  may  be  accomplished  by  slmUar  exercises  of  the 
same  power.  It  would  be  possible  to  exact  money  from  one  branch 
of  an  industry  and  pay  It  to  another  branch  In  every  field  of 
activity  which  lies  within  the  province  of  the  States.  The  mere 
threat  of  such  a  procedure  might  well  Induce  the  surrender  ot 
rights  and  the  compliance  with  Federal  regxilatlon  as  the  price  of 
continuance  In  business.  A  few  Instances  will  illustrate  the 
thcupht. 

Let  us  suppose  Congress  should  determine  that  the  farmer,  the 
miner,  or  some  other  producer  of  raw  materials  Is  receiving  too 
much  for  hi.=  product.s,  with  consequent  depression  of  the  process- 
ing iiidu.stry  and  Idleness  of  its  employees.  Though,  by  confession, 
there  is  no  power  vested  in  Congress  to  compel  by  statute  a  lower- 
ing of  the  prices  of  the  raw  material  the  same  result  might  be 
accomplished,  if  the  questioned  act  be  valid,  by  taxing  the  pro- 
ducer upon  his  output  and  appropriating  the  proceeds  to  the  proc- 
essors, either  with  or  without  conditions  imposed  as  the  considera- 
tion for  payment  of  the  subsidy. 

It  is  now  so-called  hornbook  learning  that  where  the 
power  of  the  United  States  over  interstate  commerce  exists 
it  is  plenary,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  legislation  by 
Congress.  States  may  legislate  and  control  the  "local  aspects" 
of  interstate  commerce.  Any  action  by  Congress,  however, 
will  immediately  and  completely  exclude  State  control  or 
regulation  in  such  fields.  Lf  the  bill  l>efore  us  today  can  be, 
and  i.s,  passed  by  Congress,  and  takes  its  place  upon  our 
statute  books  as  a  valid  law,  let  it  be  remembered  that  all 
control  by  the  48  States  in  respect  to  the  "local  aspects"  cf 
agricultural  production  will  necessarily  be  ousted.  Remem- 
ber that  by  passing  this  act  we  are.  In  effect,  repealing  by 
the  wholesale  State  laws.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  then  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  subject  of  Interstate  commerce,  and 
this  bill  will  not  be  law.  even  though  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President, 

In  the  Butler  case  above  cited  the  Court,  specifically 
dealing  with  agricultural  production,  definitely  and  unquali- 
fiedly took  the  position,  as  indicated  in  the  quotations  already 
submitted,  that  the  subject  wns  one  reserved  to  the  States, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people.  In  \1ew  of  the  necessary  re- 
peals of  State  laws  by  implication  which  will  be  involved  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  before  us,  I  feel  that  that  conclusion 
expressed  both  sound  law  and  common  sense.  The  local  in- 
terest, the  detailed  knowledge  of  local  needs  of  agriculture 
which  'Will  be  found  in  State  legislative  bodies,  and  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  all  support  that  conclusion. 

In  addition  to  my  objections  to  the  bill  on  the  bases  of 
certain  constitutional  limitations,  I  feel  that  it  is  unsound  as 
involving  the  National  Government  in  untenable  policies. 

Rrst,  it  embarks  the  central  Government  upon  the  un- 
charted sea  of  compulsion  in  agriculture.  Assuming  all 
constitutional  objections  are  overcome,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  vested  with  the  overwhelming  responsibility  of 
attempting  to  stabilize  conditions  in  a  Nation-wide  industry 
so  *hat  those  engaged  in  it  will  be  on  a  parity  with  persons 
in  other  industries,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  filled  with  unrestricted  competitors.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  compulsion  features  of  the  act 
will  involve  numerous  bitter  issues,  and  that  they  are  likely  in 
the  end  to  break  down  all  confidence  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  hand  of  the 
Secretary  to  many  will  no  longer  be  that  of  a  beneficent  co- 
operator;  it  will  be  to  them  the  closed  fist  of  arbitrary 
authority. 

Secondly,  the  Secretary  vrill  discover  that  regulation  of  five 
storable  commodities  will  not  solve  the  agricultural  diflQ- 
culties.  He  will  return  to  the  next  Congress  or  a  succeeding 
one  with  a  request  for  power  over  other  commodities.  His 
stafT,  which  must  be  greatly  augmented  to  take  care  of  the 
five  commodities  now  involved,  ■will  be  extended,  doubled,  and 
quadrupled.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  expense  of  the  admin- 
istration may  some  day  exceed  a  hundred  million  dollars. 

Thirdly,  it  cannot  t)e  doubted  that  a  tariff  wall  will  be 
demanded  to  protect  the  producers  of  some  agricultural  com- 
modities from  outside  competition.  Ttus,  we  will  become 
again  involved  in  a  readjustment  of  trade  relations. 


I  find  a  fourth  objection  on  the  ground  of  policy  In  the 
discrimination  inherent  in  the  bill  and  in  the  administration 
thereof,  in  favor  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  who  will 
benefit  under  the  bill,  and  those  similarly  engaged  who  will 
not  benefit  under  its  provisions.  This  Congress  cannot  long 
endure  the  charge  that  we  will  have  acted  in  protecting  cer- 
tain arbitrarily  favored  groups  and  will  have  failed  to  make 
provisions  for  certain  others.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
action  is  taken,  it  should  be  along  a  line  which  gives  us  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  that  all  areas  and  aU  persons  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  will  be  similarly  entitled  to 
share  the  advantages  of  our  action. 

Another  objection  to  the  bill  on  the  basis  of  policy  grows 
out  of  the  enormous  expense  which  will  be  imposed  upon  the 
taxpayers.  The  President  has  indicated  that  the  amount  to 
be  appropriated  under  the  bill  shall  not  exceed  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $500,000,000.  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
lack  of  information  upon  which  to  base  any  accurate  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  commitments  involved  in  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  Certainly  the  total  expense  must  bear  some  relation  to 
the  quotas  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If 
they  are  fixed  to  accord  v^-ith  the  amount  he  has  to  spend 
rather  than  to  attain  "parity,"  the  objectives  of  the  bill  will 
not  have  been  realized.  If  fcs  fixes  the  quotas  on  the  basis  of 
'*normal  supply"  and  the  prtees  on  the  basis  of  establishing 
"parity,"  he  must  take  into  consideration  factors  which  are 
now  unknown  and  unpredictable,  involving  internal  affairs 
and  foreign  affairs,  human  equations,  and  weather  factors. 

It  is  certain  that  if  $500,000,000  were  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenditures  called  for  under  the  bill  for  the  coming  year, 
the  demands  for  the  next  and  subsequent  years  would  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  amount,  owing  to  the  necessar>'  ex- 
tension of  the  terms  of  the  program  to  commodities  'vvhich 
will  not  be.  and  cannot  be,  regarded  as  within  the  terms  of  the 
bill  now  before  us.  In  other  words,  if  four  commodities  are  to 
receive  enormous  subsidies  and  bounties,  other  agricultural 
products  win  demand  similar  bounties  and  subsidies. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  heretofore  indicated,  that  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  bill  proposes  a  course  violative  of  the  basic 
principles  of  constitutional  law;  it  is  unsound  in  policy;  it 
commits  the  National  Government  to  a  program  of  wholly 
unlimited  and  unrestricted  expenditures;  and,  finally,  it  will, 
I  believe,  fail  to  afford  relief  to  those  whom  it  is  expected  to 
help,  and  will  tend  more  and  more  to  produce  an  interna- 
tional disequilibriura  in  trade  and  commerce  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  farmers  and  producers  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BARiCLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  another 
effort  to  secure  an  agreement  to  limit  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  desire  to  be 
recognized  and  to  proceed  at  this  time? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
visual  power  of  the  Presiding  OfSccr  is  such  that  he  is  likely 
to  see  the  Senators  from  Minnesota  and  Louisiana  before 
he  sees  me.    I  should  like  to  speak  for  about  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  had  held  a  private  con- 
ference with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who,  I  imderstood, 
wanted  to  make  an  address  to  extend  longer  than  the  time 
allotted  by  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  which  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  obtain.  I  had  intended  to  ask  that  following 
the  address  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  consideration  of  this  bill  no  Senator  shall 
speak  more  than  once  nor  longer  than  5  minutes  on  the 
bill,  or  any  amendment,  or  any  substitute,  or  any  motion  to 
recommit,  or  any  other  motion  affecting  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  is  familiar  with  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  bring  this  bill  to  a  conclusion.  Frankly,  I  cannot 
picture  anything  more  futile  now  than  extended  speeches  on 
the  bill.  It  is  desired,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  conclude  the  consideration  of  the  bill  at 
the  very  earliest  possible  date.  I  am  wondering  whether 
members  of  the  committee  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  propose  to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement  I  am  now  seeking  to  bring 
about. 
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Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  Prtahleut,  will  the 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield  to  the 
Mr.  KINO.    If  this  suggestion 
It  preclude  sxxne  observations  upon  a 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     My  n^AninrK 
a  llzoltatlon  on  a  motion  to  recommit 
ments. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President- 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield  to  the 
Mr.  McNARY.    The  Inquiry 
into  this  agreement  and  are 
bill  this  afternoon  or  this  evening,  will 
tomoTTcw? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    It  will. 
Mr.  McNARY.    So  far  as  I  am 
tlon. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,    ^mi 
tucky  restate  his  unanimous-consent 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    It  is  based  upon 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Coptlai^d 
and  would  conclude  his  remarks.    I 
off  from  his  remarks  If  he  insists  on 
I  was  hoping  that  he  could  do  with 
In  the  Rkcokq  some  of  the  things  he 

My  request,  specifically.  Is  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
he  will  be  recognized  by  the  Chair, 
the  consideration  of  this  UQ  no 
ibtax  once  nor  longer  than  5 
amendment  to  it,  or  any  substitute 
to  recommit,  or  any  other  motion 
tlon  oi  the  measure. 

Mr.  WHTIIB.    BCr.  President,  does 
to  the  substitute? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Bir.  President, 
call? 
Mr.  BARKI.EY.    It  Is  not  necessar ' 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    I  suggest  the 
know  seme  Senators  who  are 
are  not  present. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    Th« 
having  been  suggested,  the  clerk  will 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  anc 
answered  to  their  names: 


Senator  yield? 
from  Utah, 
should  be  acceded  to.  would 
notion  to  recommit  ? 

request  included 
as  well  as  on  amend- 


Senjitor  from  Oregon. 
naturiUy  arises,  if  we  enter 
in  disposing  of  the 
that  preclude  a  session 


cone  emed,  I  have  no  objec- 


minuies 
fjr 


he  Senator  from  Ken- 
■equest? 

assumption  that  the 

]  would  be  recognized 

not  want  to  cut  him 

occup3ring  20  minutes. 

less,  and  would  insert 

v^lshes  to  say. 

the  remarks  of 

1,  assuming  that 

($iring  the  remainder  of 

shall  speak  more 

on  the  Wil,  or  any 

It,  or  on  any  motion 

the  final  disposi- 


f  0  lowing 

COr^KLAKD] 


Senator 


Adkins 

Andre  V9 

Ashurst 

AT»tln 

Bailey 

Bankhfil 

BarUey 

Berry 

BUbo 

Bone 

Borah 

Bndtee 

Brown,  lAch. 

Brovn.  N.  H. 

Bulkley 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Bymea 

Oapper 

Caraway 

Chaves 

Oonnally 


Copeland 

Davis 

Dletertch 

Donabey 

Duffy 

EUender 

Frazler 

George 

Gerry 

Olbeon 

OUletta 

Glan 

Graves 

Orecn 

Oufley 

Hale 

Harrlaon 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herrlnc 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

JohiMon.  CtUi. 


Jofanaoi 

King 

La  PoUe^te 

Lee 

Lodge 

Logan 

Lonergah 

Liindaei, 

McAdoo 

McOkmin 

McOUI 

licKella^ 

ICcNary 

lialone] 

Miller 

Iflntoci 

Murray 

Ncely 

Norrla 

Nye 

CMaholwy 

Overton 

Peppor 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Ninety- 
swered  to  their  names.    A  quorum 
understands  that  the  Senator  from 
deares  to  submit  a  unanimous-cou^nt 
recQcnlaed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BAREUCY.    Mr.  President, 
made  a  little  while  aco.  under 
Senator  from  New  Yoric  IMr 
that  following  his  address  no  Senate: 
once  nor  longer  than  5  minutes  on 
■aent  or  substitute,  (v  any  motion  to 
awtion  affecting  the  final  disposition 

The  VICE  PRESJDCNT.    Is  tfaoe 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky?    Thi  i 
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affecting 


tl  lat  include  amendments 

qas  there  been  a  quorum 

to  call  a  quorum, 
absence  of  a  quorum.    I 
interesUd  in  this  request  who 

absence  of  a  quonim 
aUl  the  roU. 
the  following  Senators 


Colo. 


Plttman 

Pope 

Radcllffe 

Reynolds 

Ruasell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Shlpstead 

Sznathers 

Smith 

Steiwcr 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Townsend 

Triunan 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuya 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheels 

White 


WO  Senators  have  an- 

is  present.    Ilie  Chair 

Efentucky  [Mr.  BauelxyI 

request,  and  he  is 


renew  the  request  I 

assumpti(xi  that  the 

will  be  recognized. 

shall  veak  more  than 

he  bill,  or  any  amend- 

rec(»nmit,  or  any  other 

of  the  hill. 

objection  to  the  req[uest 
Chair  hears  n<me.  and 


It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cope- 
LAiro  ]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COPELiAND.  Mr.  President,  no  other  economic  theory 
has  ever  been  so  discredited  as  has  the  doctrine  of  scarcity. 
All  history  refutes  it. 

In  what  I  shall  say  I  do  not  intend  to  reflect  upon  the 
able  Senators  who  have  sponsored  the  pending  bill.  I  have 
high  regard  for  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [  Mr.  Pope  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  McGill],  and  all  others  who  have  presented  their  views 
on  the  bill.  But  I  believe  that  the  bill  is  economically  un- 
sound, and  In  justice  to  myself  and  my  constituency  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  say  something  along  this  line. 

I  know  that  the  farm  conditions  are  bad.  I  hold  In  my 
hand  some  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Samuel  Frazier,  an  hon- 
ored citizen  of  my  State.  He  records  in  one  table  the 
national  income  paid  out  and  produced,  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  per  capita  as  related  to  agriculture. 

I  find,  for  example,  that — according  to  Mr.  FYazier — the 
agricultural  income  has  been  very  much  less  than  the  na- 
tional income  per  capita:  that  cash  money  on  the  farm  is  a 
very  small  amount,  perhaps  less  than  $500  or  $600  per 
annum.  I  realize  and  have  long  recognized  the  difBculties 
of  the  farmer. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  remedy  proposed  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  wrong  remedy.  I  said  the  doctrine  of  scarcity 
is  historically  false.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  directly  shall 
offer  for  the  Record,  the  figures  as  regards  wheat.  Here 
are  the  figures  for  26  years,  the  figures  for  the  13  fat  years 
and  the  figures  for  the  13  lean  years,  all  contained  within 
the  totals  for  the  26  years.  When  applied  to  corn,  oats, 
cotton,  and  other  farm  crops,  the  same  figures  are  true. 
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A  comparison  of  the  figures  brings  out  a  very  significant 
fact.  IXiring  the  13  years  of  largest  wheat  crops  the  total 
production  was  11.558.000,000  bushels,  and  the  value  at  the 
farm  during  13  years  of  production  of  this  enormous  quan- 
tity of  wheat  amounted  to  $13,899,000,000.  The  average  crop 
of  wheat  during  those  13  years  was  889.000.000  bushels  and 
the  average  farm  value  was  $1,169,000,000. 

Let  us  contrast  these  figures  with  the  13  years  of  smallest 
crops.    I  find  the  production  in  the  13  years  of  smallest  crops 
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amounted  to  8.682.000,000  bushels  and  the  farm  value  for  the 
same  lean  years  was  $8,805,000,000.  The  average  production 
for  the  13  lean  years  was  668.000,000  bushels  and  the  farm 
value  was  $667,000,000. 

I  recognize  that  these  figures,  so  far  as  conclusions  are 
concerned,  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  for  the  reason  that 
they  include  the  war  years  when,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
the  price  of  wheat  was  high  But  I  want  the  Senate  to  know 
that  even  when  corrected  to  take  into  consideration  the  war 
years,  the  corrected  figures  are  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  in  order  to  shorten  my  remarks, 
I  ask  permission  to  have  included  in  the  Record  a  paragraph 
appearing  on  page  11  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gillette  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  13 -year  period  of  smallest  wheat  crops  Includes  2  war  years, 
namely.  1916  and  1917.  Eliminating  these  2  years,  we  found  that 
the  remaining  11  years  of  this  period  of  smallest  crops  resulted  In 
a  production  of  7.427.000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  had  a  farm 
value  of  »6.543,000,000.  The  average  price  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer for  his  wheat  during  these  remaining  11  years  of  small  cropa 
was  only  88  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  these  figures  are  taken 
from  the  very  interesting  pamphlet  prepared  by  Homer  B. 
Grommon,  president  of  the  Farmers'  National  Grain  Dealers' 
Association.  They  were  checked  by  various  actuaries  in 
order  to  determine  their  accuracy.  I  took  the  pains  myself, 
without  any  pretense  to  actuarial  knowledge,  to  see  whether 
the  figures  checked  with  the  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  find  the  flgtu-es  are  entirely  accurate. 
Therefore  I  am  convinced  that  we  may  confidently  follow 
them. 

Let  me  make  an  application  of  the  significance  of  the 
figures.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  scarcity  there  ought  to 
be  found  some  way  to  demonstrate  that  that  theory  apphed 
in  practice  would  actually  increase  the  revenue  of  the  wheat 
farmer. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  just  wondering  whether  the  Senator's 
calculation  embraces,  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  countries  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  COPELAI^D.    I  have  some  figures  about  cotton. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  did  not  take  wheat  into  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  have  the  figures  as  to  cotton,  but  if 
the  Senator  has  caught  what  I  have  in  mind,  he  knows  that 
I  am  seeking  to  prove  that  a  small  crop,  a  reduced  crop, 
would  not  bring  larger  revenue.  I  hope  I  have  made  that 
clear. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  understand  the  Senator,  and  I  have  been 
interested  In  his  remarks,  but  I  did  want  to  know  whether 
his  figures  had  included  or  if  he  had  made  any  calculation 
based  on  the  world  supply  of  wheat  as  compared  with  cur 
own  supply. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  No;  I  have  not.  As  I  have  said,  I  have 
done  that  as  regards  cotton,  but  not  as  to  wheat. 

I  do  not  know  that  that  has  any  particular  bearing  on  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  theory  of  the  bill  is  that  if  production 
is  reduced  there  naturally  follows  an  increase  of  price,  and 
therefore  an  advantage  to  the  farmer.  I  think  the  figures 
demonstrate  to  the  contrary. 

To  be  honest  about  it,  I  think  Joseph  has  been  slandered 
in  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  in  certain  executive  oflBces  of  the 
Government.  There  is  nothing  about  what  Joseph  did  in 
Egypt  which  parallels  at  all  what  we  are  asked  to  do.  Joseph 
was  laying  up  during  the  7  fat  years  food  to  feed  the  people 
during  the  7  lean  years  which  succeeded.  That  is  not  what 
we  are  asked  to  do.  That  is  what  we  will  do  if  we  follow  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah],  who  has  spoken  of 
the  necessities  of  the  people.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

No  Senator  here,  and  I  say  it  In  all  modesty,  Is  more  com- 
petent to  testify  as  to  the  needs  of  the  people  so  far  as  food 
is  concerned.    I  live  in  a  community  which,  as  I  have  said 


many  times,  Is  not  only  the  richest  but  the  poorest  commun- 
ity in  the  United  States,  or  I  dare  say  in  the  world.  I  know 
how  necessary  it  is  for  the  people  to  have  food.  But  that  is 
not  what  we  are  concerned  with  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
It  is  proposed,  under  the  philosophy  of  the  pendmg  measure 
to  reduce  the  acreage,  to  grow  less  wheat  and  less  com  and 
less  rice.  I  suppose  we  could  get  along  with  less  tobacco. 
The  effort  is  by  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  scarcity  to 
improve  the  income  of  the  fanner,  to  give  him  more  revenue, 
to  give  him  more  cash  money. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the  objections  I  have  in  many 
respects  to  the  pending  bill  and  the  conviction  forced  upon 
me  by  the  constitutional  lawyers  in  thiS  body  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional, in  spite  of  all  that,  I  fear  I  might  vote  for  it. 
If  I  thought  it  would  actually  accomplish  for  the  farmer 
what  its  authors  fondly  expect  it  will,  I  should  like  to  aid  its 
passage,  but  it  will  not. 

With  my  convictions  regarding  the  economic  pohcy  imder- 
lying  this  measure  I  could  not  be  satisfied  to  be  a  party  to 
enacting  into  law  a  bill  which  is  bound  to  bring  heartaches 
and  disappointments.  F\irther  there  is  the  probability  of 
still  further  reducing  the  foodstuffs  which  the  poor  of  our 
cities  and  of  our  country  must  have. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Since  the  bill  provides  that  a  normal  supply 
must  be  maintained  and  that  supply  is  made  up  of  domestic 
consumption  and  exports,  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  10  per- 
cent above  that,  I  carmot  understand  how  the  Senator  could 
say  that  the  large  cities  would  not  have  sufficient  food.  It 
provides  for  10  percent  more  than  domestic  consumption 
and  export,  and  it  amazes  me  that  the  Senator  would  then 
say  that  under  the  biU,  in  operation,  with  the  ever-normal 
granary  in  operation,  with  even  provision  for  a  supply  of 
commodities  above  the  figure  I  have  stated,  still  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  food.  How  does  the  Senator  explain  his 
position  in  that  respect?  He  knows  that  these  percentages 
above  the  consumption  and  export  are  provided  in  the  bill, 
and  the  ever-normal  granary  is  designed  to  do  the  very 
thing  he  suggests  as  to  piling  up  food  in  years  of  plenty, 
and  yet  he  makes  the  bald  statement  that  he  is  afraid  the 
cities  of  the  country  will  not  have  enough  food. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  Senator  disregards  the  drought  con- 
ditions which  have  occurred  in  the  immediate  past.  The 
thing  which  appeals  to  me  most  is  the  fact  that  the  people 
are  now  hungry.  I  do  not  see  what  there  is  in  the  bill 
which  gives  the  Senator  any  encouragement  to  believe  that 
the  people  are  going  to  be  less  hungry. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  fact  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  food  in  the  country  is  not  the  reason  why  they  are 
hungry.  Does  the  Senator  think  it  is?  Or  is  it  because  of 
their  lack  of  purchasing  power? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  admit  their  lack  of  purchasing  power. 
But  just  now  I  am  not  speaking  of  anything  but  wheat. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  com  or  rice  or 
cotton,  but  the  wheat  farmer  of  America  might  as  well  face 
the  fact,  at  least  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  he  must 
depend  almost  exclusively  in  the  future  upon  the  domestic 
sale  of  his  products. 

I  make  that  statement  because  Liverpool  sets  the  price. 
England  is  in  control  of  that  particular  matter.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water.  The  EngUsh  will  buy  from  the  Cana- 
dians before  they  will  buy  from  us. 

In  the  next  place,  the  fertile  acres  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  in  western  Canada,  represent  wheat-growing  areas 
far  superior  to  ours.  The  land  is  newer  and  richer  and 
has  not  been  destroyed  as  our  lands  have  been  by  wrong 
use  and  wasteful  use.  In  that  connection,  the  plan  which 
we  have  for  soil  conservation  and  restoration  is  a  plan  which 
appeals  strongly  to  me.  But  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
the  farmers  will  produce  more  wheat  to  the  acre  by  per- 
haps 30  or  35  or  perhaps  50  percent  than  can  be  produced 
in  this  country. 

In  the  next  place,  the  original  investment  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan farmer  Is  far  less  than  that  of  the  Iowa  farmer. 
The  able  Senator  now  gracing  the   chair    IMr.   Gn.LrmJ 
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knows  the  high  prices  of  the  Iowa  lan^ 
the  farmers  who  now  possess  paid  for 
alted  prices.    In  other  words,  the 
Is  far  greater  than  the  overhead  In 
that,  farm  labor  in  Canada  is  paid 
farm  labor  in  the  United  States;  and 
farm  labor  well  here. 

We  have  not  ended  the  story  yet, 
rates  from  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
Port  Arthur,  are  fixed  by  the 
relating   to  the   national   railroads, 
materially   less   per   bushel    than    the 
Mont*nft  or  some  other  Western  State 

Then  Is,  in  addition,  a  tariff 
and  England,  an  arrangement  which 
dians  have  a  greater  opixntunity  in 
than  our  farmers  have. 

Furthermore,  we  have  in  this  country 
which  necessitates  such  excellent 
for  export  that  we  are  at  a  great  disad 
with  Canada. 

I  do  not  believe  we  may  look 
the    American    wheat   farmer    can 
Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  world.    I 
what  I  believe. 

Ux.  President,  to  go  back  to  the 
4  of  the  pamphlet.    There  is  a  chapter 
production,  and.  referring  to  the  figures 
given,  it  states: 
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tlon  of  production  la  aeldc»n  a  profitable 
manufacturer,  the  farmer,  or  the  laborer, 
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Bhoold  conalder  the  poaalblllty  that  there 
very  large  army  of  unemployed  so  long  as  ' 
upon  trading  alsKwt  two  for  one  with  the 
ooold  set  their  prices  at  twice  the  true 
hungry  and  the  farmer  voold  be  obliged 
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Mr.  President,  where  has  this  doctrine 

I  turn  now  to  cotton.    There  Is  no 
effect  Ln  stimulation  of  iux)ductlon  in 
tries  than  this  false  theory  of  scarcity. 
Nations  figures  demonstrate  this.    I  wi^h 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  and  all  other  countries 

The  League  of  Nations  figures  are  ic 
toDs.    The  quantity  of  cotton  produced 
in  1931  and  1932  amounted  to  3,707 
That  we  put  at  100  percent.    In  the 
countries  the  quantity  produced  was 
tons,  which  is  idaced  at  100  as  to  the 
We  have  goaie  down  and  down  and 
States  domestic  cotton,  instead  of  sta4i 
has  dropped  to  56  percent,  while 
tries  has  increased  frtan  100  percent  to 
another  example  of  the  fallacy  of  the 

There  la  only  one  legitimate  source 
wealth.    That  source  is  production.    I 
differenoe  whether  it  is  the  mtxiuct  of 
or  the  mlna  or  the  fisheries.    The  bitl 
win  curtail  prodDction  and  employment 
and  national  income. 
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and  cultivated,  and  harvested,  and  carried  to  market,  and 
warehoused.  All  those  processes  have  taken  labor,  have 
employed  labor.  Where  will  that  labor  go?  What  will 
become  of  if  We  cannot  push  them  off  the  dock  into  the 
river  and  drown  them.  That  labor  will  be  somewhere,  need- 
ing employment,  and  without  employment  because  of  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  scarcity.  Tliere  will  be  less 
labor,  less  warehousing,  less  insurance,  less  transportation  by 
trucks  and  rail  at  a  time  when  the  railways  are  coming  here 
crying  for  more  Income. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  It  is  a 
proper  philosophy. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  further  about  the  abuses  that  have 
followed  the  system  of  taking  land  out  of  cultivation  and 
paying  those  who  have  taken  the  land  out  of  cultivation  for 
not  raising  crops. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Has  the  Senator  afready  dealt  vrith  the 
effect  upon  our  export  trade  of  the  doctrine  of  scarcity? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  will  answer  the  Sen- 
ator. Last  night,  contrary  to  a  conviction  which  I  thought  I 
had  firmly  fixed,  I  voted  for  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton  I  to  make  an  appro- 
priation to  encourage  export  business.  Of  course,  under  all 
of  this  scheme  our  exports  will  fall. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
another  Interpolation  at  this  point? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  publication  which  has 
Just  come  to  my  desk,  bemg  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished in  Chicago,  Tuesday,  December  14.  1937.  At  the  top 
of  the  page  it  say^: 

Devoted  exclusively  to  financial  and  commercial  news. 

In  that  publication  thp  foUowins:  is  marked,  and  I  think 
It  Is  pertinent.    I  shall  read  It; 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  hmgriage  used  by  Prof  Emlllo  Conl, 
president  of  the  National  Graiige  and  Elevator  Coniml.sslon  of 
Argentina,  to  a  dtsciisslon  of  the  world  situation  In  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour      He  said 

"We  increased  In  6  years  our  parUclpatlon  (in  world  export  trade 
of  wheat)  by  18.9  percent,  having  taken  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
share  abandoned  by  the  United  States,  while  Canada  lost  1.3  per- 
cent." 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  Professor  Coni,  In  recognizing  the  Increaaed 
participation  of  Argentina  In  world  s  wheat  market,  very  properly 
recognizes  also  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  by  Its  policy, 
"abandoned"  its  share  of  that  trade 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Of  course:  and.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  a  world  demand  for  a  given  quantity  of  a  product, 
those  desiring  It  must  go  somewhere  to  get  It.  We  have 
been  supplying  the  world  \vnih  certain  products.  When  we 
end  our  jM-actice  of  supplying  those  products  the  world  will 
continue  to  need  them,  and  the  world  will  find  other  places 
than  America  to  get  them.  So,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  exportation  of  American  agricultural  products  will  be 
reduced  year  by  year.  As  other  fields  develop,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  cotton,  as  I  have  already  demonstrated,  there  will 
be  found  other  places  to  get  wheat  and  corn — South  America, 
the  southern  part  of  Russia  for  wheat,  and  other  places. 
Of  course,  those  countries  will  put  In  larger  crops,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  wHl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator  has  spoken  concerning  the 
amoimt  of  cotton  produced,  and  I  should  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement  in  view  of  the  comment  made  by  the  Senator. 

In  the  past  5  years  the  world  production  of  cotton  has 
Increased  by  8,000,000  bales,  the  percentage  of  increase  being 
84  percent.  The  authority  for  that  statement  Is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Our  foreign  trade  in  cotton,  which  at 
one  time  was  10,000,000  hales,  is  now  Just  a  little  bit  better 
than  54)00,000  bales.  In  this  5-year  period  the  export  of 
cotton  from  American  fields  has  fallen  by  over  2,000,000 
balea. 
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I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  means  to  suggest  that  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Congress  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
those  very  grave  consequences. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  was  glad  that 
the  mules  had  sense  enought  not  to  walk  on  the  rows  of  cotton 
that  the  Department  wanted  to  plow  under.  The  animals 
had  "mule  sense." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  view  it,  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  decline  of  cotton  production  in  the 
United  States,  reducing  from  100  percent  normally  to  56 
percent.  At  ihe  same  time,  in  other  countries,  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  increased  to  137  percent.  Doubtless  our  policy 
has  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  hasten  on.  Recently  Ponune 
Magazine  printed  an  article  entitled  "The  Trouble  With 
Capitalism  Is  the  Capitalist."  This  was  founded  on  the 
findings  of  President  Harold  G.  Moulton,  of  the  Brookings 
Institution.  There  was  a  series  on  this  subject.  The  sub- 
ject was  really  economic  progress  without  economic  rebellion. 
Here  are  a  few  wise  words,  which  I  find  on  page  44,  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  article: 

Our  analysis  ha-s  been  directed  toward  disclosing  the  places  at 
which  and  the  manner  in  which  our  machinery  for  bringing  about 
economic  well-being  has  been  obstructed.  We  have  found  that 
our  technical  capacities  for  production  are  not  fully  brought  into 
play  under  the  system  of  distributing  Income  and  handling  the 
pecuniary  side  of  the  economic  process  which  is  now  to  vogue. 
The  particular  point  in  this  maladjustment  is  a  failure  promptly 
and  fully  to  pass  on  the  results  of  Improved  production  techniques 
to  the  masses  of  the  population. 

v/hen  this  modem  day  of  science  and  invention,  with  its  capac- 
ity to  turn  out  more  useful  and  more  beautiful  goods  with  less 
labor,  was  first  ushered  in,  It  was  believed  that  the  natural  force 
of  competition  would  transmit  these  benefits  fully  and  rapidly 
throughout  the  whole  population,  thus  making  an  active  market, 
profitable  operation  at  full  capacity,  and  the  prompt  adoption  of 
all  further  improvements  as  they  became  available.  While  this 
theory  has  worked  out  In  practice  to  a  considerable  extent,  there 
ha.s  al.so  been  a  disastrous  ccuntertendency  for  the  individual 
businessman  to  attempt  to  '"freeze"'  a  situation  of  short-run  ad- 
vsntat^e  by  limiting  the  fruits  of  progress  too  largely  to  himself 
rather  than  pas.^-.n?  them  on  freely  to  all  participants  in  the 
proccs.> — laborers  and  the  whole  mass  of  consumers. 

We  find  the  free  march  of  economic  progress  threatened  with 
serious  retardation  If  the  tendency  to  '"stabilize"  prosperity  by 
devices  of  price  maintenance  should  spread  or  even  continue  in 
the  vogue  which  it  has  attained  in  recent  years.  Particularly 
since  the  World  War  and  to  no  little  extent  with  the  active  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  eovernments.  these  practices  have  spread 
until  they  threaten  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  economic 
system  with  which  we  face  the  future.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
particular  adjustment  efforts  or  control  devices  from  a  short- 
nin  point  of  view,  the  conclusion  seems  inescapable  from  our 
studie.s  that  stabilization  of  prices  prevents  the  operation  of  the 
very  process  upon  which  our  economic  system  relies  to  maintain 
economic  progress  by  disseminating  its  benefits  to  the  masses. 
Only  so  can  we  maintain  and  expand  the  mass  purchasing  power 
upon  which  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  mass  production  de- 
pends. If  we  want  a  static  society,  we  can  have  it  by  j)ermitting 
policies  of  price  maintenance  to  check  the  flow  of  real  Income  to 
the  ma."=ses  If  we  want  a  dynamic  society,  we  shall  have  to  re- 
move Fuch  basic  obstructions  to  the  wide  distribution  of  the  fruits 
of  our  productive  plant, 

Mr.  President,  the  same  principle  applies  in  the  indus- 
trial world.  I  hold  in  my  hand  Simpson's  "Introduction  to 
World  Economics."  I  wish  to  read  just  a  brief  paragraph 
from  this  book  because  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  question 
wc  are  considering     I  quote: 

Implicit  In  much  of  the  economic  planning  being  carried  on 
throughout  the  world  today — and  especially  for  agriculture  In  the 
United   States — is  the  overproduction  fallacy. 

I  do  not  care  what  economists  may  say  or  whether  we 
simply  apply  common  sense  to  the  problem,  the  conclusion  is 
the  same,  that  it  is  an  overproduction  fallacy. 

Durinp;  great  deflations,  stocks  of  goods  inevitably  accumulate 
bccai::se  producers  resist  losses,  and  consumers  are  forced  to  re- 
duce consumption.  This  leads  superficial  observers  to  emphasize 
'"overproduction  '  as  the  chief  cause  of  world  chaos. 

I  hope  Senators  will  listen  to  this  one  paragraph: 

Th-  fcllowing  figures  of  American  per  capita  and  per  family 
prcduction  in  the  boom  year  1929  are  illuminating  and  show  that 
even  America  ha-s  never  produced  as  much  as  It  really  needs.  The 
epeed  cf  .\merican  production  in  1929  assumed  one  overcoat  per 
Ulan  m  5  years,  one  ready-made  suit  per  man  in  2  years,  one  sleep- 


ing garment  per  man  to  2  years,  and  three  shirt*  per  man  a  year. 
The  total  production  of  women  s  ciothmg  per  woman  in  1929  was 
valued  at  $22.12. 

In  that  year  only  three  handkerchiefs  per  person  were  turned 
out.  The  yearly  production  of  soap  and  tooth  brushes  per  family 
were  valued  at  $6.36  and  19  cents,  respectively. 

TTiat  Is,  $6.36  worth  of  soap  and  19  cents  worth  of  tooth 
brushes  per  family  i^er  year. 

There  was  a  production  of  passenger  automobiles  of  only  192.24 
per  family.  Fven  America's  production  of  food  has  never  been 
entirely  adequate  to  meet  human  needs.  Assuming  such  a  diet  as 
that  worked  out  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcnlture.  we  find  such 
deficiencies  in  needed  yearly  production  as  three  and  one-half 
bUljcn  gallons  of  milk — 

That  is  what  the  human  family  ought  to  have  if  there 
could  be  a  quart  per  person,  as  ought  to  be  the  rule,  and  it 
is  only  half  that  now.    Besides  the  need  for  milk — 

three-fourths  billion  pounds  of  butter,  one  and  three-fourtha 
billion  povinds  of  citrus  fruits,  perhaps  28,000.000.000  pounds  of 
other  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  900.000.000  pounds  of  beef. 

In  that  year  of  great  prosperity,  1929,  we  were  short  all 
these  things.  I  dare  say  the  need  today  is  twice  as  great  as 
it  was  then. 

Sound  economic  planning,  both  national  and  toternatlonal,  should 
emphasize  increased — not  decreased — production,  better  distribu- 
tion of  national  income  with  resultant  increased  consumer  pur- 
chasing power — broadening  of  markets  for  export  stirpluses  by 
reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  jield. 

Mr,  BONE.  Does  the  author  of  this  work  Indicate  how 
we  are  to  attain  a  better  distribution  of  national  Income? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Yes,  he  does. 

Mr.  BONE.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  great  enigma.  I 
think  we  are  all  aware  that  the  American  people  would 
like  to  have  more  If  they  had  more  money  with  which  to 
buy  it,  but  they  have  not  any  jobs,  and  apparently  our 
present  economy  does  not  readily  admit  getting  more  jobs 
for  them.  I  suspect  most  American  people  would  like  to  do 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  suggesting — consume 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  at  present. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  So  far  as  this  bill  applies,  it  means 
more  unemployed  farm  labor,  more  unemployed  persons  on 
the  highways,  on  the  trucks,  on  the  railroads,  more  unem- 
ployment in  the  warehouses,  more  unemploj-ment  all  along 
the  line. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  that  with  the  Senator  at  another 
time  the  general  question  he  has  asked.  But  I  return  now 
to  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  He  made  this 
speech  on  the  3d  of  December.  I  suppose  it  rarely  happens 
that  one  Senator  receives  many  letters  about  a  speech  an- 
other Senator  makes.  I  received  many  letters  about  what 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr,  Bone]  said  concerning 
cancer.  I  have  had  an  amazing  niunber  of  letters  from  my 
State  making  reference  to  the  plea  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  where  he  made  the  attack  upon  the  ever-normal 
granary.  He  made  reference  to  Joseph,  and  I  have  ab-eady 
said  that  I  think  Joseph  has  been  slandered  by  what  has 
been  said  here,  though  not  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

To  go  back  to  what  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
asked,  there  must  be  found  some  way  to  cut  down  the  price 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  BONE.  Does  not  that  all  involve  a  complete  and 
very  thorough  and  realistic  examination  of  the  whole  profits 
system  itself? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  dare  say;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  go 
into  that  today.  I  do  wish  to  say  most  emphatically  that 
in  my  opinion  the  pending  bill — and  once  more  I  apxalogize 
to  its  authors — is  uneconomic,  fallacious  in  its  doctrine,  and 
bound  to  bring  distress  and  unhappiness  to  the  agricultural 
people  of  our  country.  It  holds  out  promises  which  cannot 
be  realized. 

I  have  not  had  a  single  request,  not  one,  from  the  New 
York  farmer  to  vote  for  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
received  protests  from  almost  every  farm  organizalion  m 
New  York  State. 
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Last  night  I  placed  tn  tbe  Record  a  telegram  from  the 
Orange  of  New  York,  now  to  session  a  i  Ogdensburg,  stating 
that  they  had  unanimously  disapprove!  of  the  bill  and  ask 
ii3g  me  to  vote  against  it.    Every  agricultural  journal  in  my 
State  is  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

I  wonder  really  bow  many  of  the  f^umers  of  the  United 
States  who  come  under  the  terms  of 
significance  and  what  it  means.  I  wish  the  bill  might  be 
recommitted  to  be  studied  by  the  ^mmittee  and  some 
measure  brought  forward  that  would 
who  have  always  voted  in  the  past  fo^  farm  legislation.  It 
might  be  possible  to  report  back  a  bll  for  vrtiich  we  could 
vote.  I  believe  I  have  voted  for  evenr  farm  bill  presented 
during  the  15  years  I  have  been  a  liftmber  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  cannot  vote  for  the  pending  WU.  It  provides  for  a 
system  of  collectlvtem  which  is  entireU  foreign  to  our  con- 
ception of  things,  foreign  to  the  Ameitcan  system.  I  think 
it  is  wrong,  and  I  hope  It  may  fail  of  a  doptlon. 

One  last  request:  I  ask  that  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
there  may  be  printed  an  article  by  Ifark  Sullivan  entitled 
"FuTO  Control  Plan  Seen  as  Step  "loward  Nazi  TjTie  of 
Dictation 

There  being  no  objectioai,  tbe  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd.  as  f  cdlows 
Fabm   CoimoL  Plam    Sbn   as  Stkp  Tow^bo   Nazi  Tttc   or 

TATTON — Mask    Sttluvait   Bzlizvks  Dat 

SicMAi.  BscnnriMG   or  Amzkica's  EinaA^icx  Into   Rnuc  Simxlas 

To  HlTLOt'S 

(By  Mark    SuUlvad) 

WAaHTwcTON.  December  13. — ^The  crop-oc^trol  bill  has  paesed  the 
Bouse.     In  a  different  form  It  Is  before 
agreement  to  limit  speeches  upon  the  meakure.  It  la  likely  to  come 
to  a  Tote  tn  the  Senate  this  week.     Th^  common  Judgment   In 
Washington  is  that  it  will  pass. 

Once    the    measure    has    completed 


Its 


Housea.   it   will    be   dlfflcult   to   make   chLnges   that   would  cause 

the  bill  to  be  materially  milder.     In  the  conference  to  reconcile 

the   House   bill   with  the   Senate  one.  t^e   rule  will   be   that   no 

nsw  features  may  be  Introduced.     The    neasure  that  will  come 

out  of  confersnce  will  preexunahly  be  at 

less   strong  of  the  two  versions.     Subeec  uent  to   the   conference 

there  is  always  a  posBtbillty  that  one  H^use  or  the  other  might 

reject  the  canferenoe  measure  and  that 

measiire  at  all.     But  at  this  moment  t^  greater  probability  Is 

that  there  will  be  a  crop-control  law. 

Some  persons.  Including  the  writer  o1 
gli«n  earnest  study  to  the  crop-contro  meastire,  believe  that 
It  eootslns  essential  features  of  nazl-Um  i  a  practiced  in  CSermany. 
Th«y  beUeve  that  tbe  date  of  the  takln ',  effect  of  this  measure 
would  be  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  Afaerlca's  entrance  Into  a 
Nazi  type  of  government. 

rUkJH    OOKPAXBD    TO    idkZl'S 

espe;ially 


this   article,   who   have 


till 

Oeimany. 

>tl<n  I 

mi  Lin 

Nizi 

t   (TO] 

rhlc 
prese  at 
Iven  a 
com  pulsion 

w  hat 
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Miss   Dorothy   Thompson,   who   Is 
Razl  regime,  says  that  "the  Senate  farm 
the  agricultural   regtilattons  at   Nazi 
ccsiforms  with  my  own  Hmltod  infomatl^n 
culture  as  practiced  in  Osnnany.    The 
compiilslona  upon  f  armera  practiced  by 
tire — the  farmer  must  raise  this  or  that 
ttty  of  it  dlctatsd  by  the  Oovemment.  w] 
control  bill  the  compulsions  for  the 
the  farmer  must  not  raise  more  of  given 
ment  dictates.    The  essential  feature, 
limitation  of  the  farmer's  right  to  raise 
tn  both.    Miss  TlioBipaan  said  on  anothei 
dple   inherent  in  the  crop-control   bill 
about  three  times  as  complicated  and 
I  think,  quite  incompatible  with 

I  think  that  Preatdent  Roosevrtt  and 
respect  and  regard  for  at  toasil 
the  crop-control  bill.    If  theee  persons 
prayer  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Wallace 
defer  the  enactment  of  the  measure  uBtl[ 
public  understanding  (rf  It.  would  this  b< 
Bocsevelt  and  Mr.  Wallace  might  reply 
quate  Ume  for  public  understanding,  slnc^ 
hi  the  Senate  on  July  15.    Mr.  Roosevelt 
ask  why  have  not  those  who  think  the 
Intervening  6  months  to  acquaint  the 
tbe  bill.    To  that  I  do  not  know  what 
my  own  case  I  did  not  read  the  blU 
Day. 

Kven  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Wallace 
grass  were  willing  to  defer  final  action  on 
would  be  necessary.     It  would   be  necesiary 
radio  oonunentaton.  clergymen,  all  perse  as 
psibUe.  even  persons  In  a  poattkm  to  enllgpten 
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thoroi  ighly 


Dig- 
its  Adoption    Will 


passage    through    both 


familiar   with   the 
might  be  copied  from 
This  statement 
about  control  of  agrl- 
dlfferenca  is  that  the 
Germany  are  affirma- 
iTop  and  raise  the  quan- 
In  the  American  crop- 
are  largely  ne^tlve — 
cn^w  than  the  Govem- 
upon  the  farmer, 
he  wishes,  is  presmt 
occasian  that  the  prtn- 
looks  toward   "a  system 
diiblous  as  socialism  and, 
government." 
Secretary  Wallace  have 
hold  this  view  about 
ihould  make  an  earnest 
to  use  their  Influence  to 
after  there  Is  complete 
too  much  to  ask?     Mr. 
there  has  been  ade- 
the  bUl  was  introduced 
and  Mr.  Wallace  might 
Is  nazi-ism  used  the 
public  with  the  nature  of 
we  could  make.     In 
until  Thank.sgivLng 
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Idll 


ex:use 


and  the  leaders  In  Con- 

the  bill,  something  more 

for   wnters.   editors, 

having  access  to  the 

two  or  three  neigh- 


bors— it  would  be  necessary  for  these  to  devotr  the  period  of  tho 
reprieve  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  measxire.  thorough  comparison 
of  It  with  the  Nazi  conception  of  govenimrnt.  thorough  study  to 
determine  to  what  extent  and  how  the  measure  constitutes  a  de- 
parture from  the  American  system  of  governinent  To  do  this 
would  be  a  task,  for  the  measure  is  extremely  complex  The  num- 
ber who  readily  understand  It  Is  .small  The  numbfr  who,  like  Miss 
Thompson,  have  adequate  information  about  the  Nazi  system  to 
make  comparison  of  that  with  the  An-iencan  farm  control  bill,  is 
smaller  yet. 

Inherent  In  the  American  thfY^ry  of  govemmpnt,  deep  In  tho 
American  point  of  view  so  indigenous  that  we  take  It  for  granted 
and  as-sume  It  will  never  bo  vlf  Lated.  is  the  principle  that  indi- 
viduals and  mlnorit.es  have  certain  inalienable  rights  which  can- 
not be  taken  from  thorn  by  gove'nn-K n*  This  point  of  view  the 
crop-control  bll!  directly  negatives  The  richt  of  a  farmer  to  plant 
what  he  pleases  and  as  much  of  it  a.s  he  pleases  Is  aJmost  the 
simplest,  almost  the  ir.ost  primitive  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  tho 
Indlvldtial.  This  right  rests  upon  tho  same  prim-iple  as  the  ocher 
rights  of  Individuals  and  minorities:  The  rlgh*  to  trial  by  Jury;  the 
right  not  to  be  kept  In  conflnement  except  after  Inquiry  by  a  court, 
the  so-called  right  of  habeas  corpus;  the  right  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion; the  right  of  free  speech  and  of  petition,  the  right  to  have 
courts  which  shall  be  free  to  protect  the  Individual  against  the 
Government. 

BILL    VTOL.ATES    FKlSCTPl.T 

These  are  the  thlncs  that  mark  .\mer!ra  off  from  the  authori- 
tarian governments  of  Etirope.  All  these  rights  rest  upon  a  com- 
mon principle,  the  principle  that  individuals  and  minorities  have 
inalienable  rights  which  not  even  Government  can  trespass  upon. 
This  principle  the  crop-control  bill  violaU-s  11  the  principle  is 
violated  in  one  respect,  it  ceases  to  have  sanctity  in  any  respect. 
Besides,  in  the  process  of  transition  from  one  form  of  government 
toward  another,  there  Is  an  element  cd  irrfversibient-ss;  automati- 
cally, the  first  step  compels  the  second,  the  second  compels  tho 
third. 

About  the  time  when  nazl-lsm  was  s;^  ttinp  Its  hold  upon  Ger- 
many, I  had  knowledge  of  a  convt  rsation  Lliat  tc.ck  plac*^  between  a 
German  statesman  and  an  Aniencan  one  T^.e  German  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  democracy  that  endured  m  that  '"oi;ntry  during 
some  years  following  the  Great  War  T^.e  Ajnencan  asked  tbe  Ger- 
man why  he  and  others  who  saw  nazl-i.srn  comms;  had  not  made  the 
public  aware  of  it.  The  German  sratosman  replied  in  a  spirit  of 
weary  resignation,  of  tragic  submissjoa  to  fat,Uisni.  or  tired  tolf-rance 
toward  America  as  a  country  which  had  not  yet  experienced  any 
real  assault  upon  democracy — the  German  statesman  replied,  ia 
efTect:  "My  friend,  you  in  America  have  not  had  your  real  trials 
yet,  you  have  not  lea-med  that  a  den.x:racy  will  not  believe  the 
incredible  until  the  incredible  has  happened,  that  a  democracy 
never  realizes  the  abysb  Is  there  until  it  has  tumbled  over  the 
brliik."' 

Nevertheless  some  of  us  think  that  .\n-.prlca.  with  Its  longer 
experience  with  democracy.  Its  more  f-e.L-^oned  fanUllarity  with 
freedom.  Its  deeper  loyalty  to  the  deraix-ratir  tradition,  can  still 
be  saved  If  we  are  given  time  for  onder.itaiidir.g 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  tn  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  a  moment,  and  particularly  the  at- 
tention of  the  junior  Senator  from  \L.s.sls.sippi  'Mr.  BilboI, 
to  the  last  subsect:on  of  the  amf^ndment  offered  by  him 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  was  very  strongly  m  favor  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
and  supported  It.  I  think  it  ls  a  splendid  amendment.  But 
after  examining  the  language  of  subsection  •  d  >  on  page  6  of 
the  amendment  I  am  afraid  there  might  be  some  technical 
misimderstanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  subsection,  to  the 
effect  that  some  might  construe  it  to  mean  that  the  experi- 
mentation in  the  laboratory  in  the  South  should  be  exclu- 
sively restricted  to  cotton  and  cotton  products.  I  am  siire 
the  Senator  from  MissLssippl  intended  that  all  due  and 
proper  consideration  should  bo  given,  in  the  experimentation 
ill  this  laboratory,  to  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  agxl- 
cultuTEd  products  in  that  section.  I  m.erely  desire  that  that 
interpretation  be  confirmed  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  a.ssure  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  he  is  correct  in  his  interpr^^ta^ion  of  the  intent 
of  the  amendment.  There  was  no  intention  that  the  south- 
em  laboratory  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  cotton,  but 
it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  development 
of  uses  of  all  farm  products  grown  in  the  South,  and  that 
cotton  should  be  given  the  first  consideration  because  of  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  cotton  producers. 

Mr.  WHITE.     Mr.  President,  I  off-^r  an  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  a5k  to  have  stated. 
I       The   PPIESIDING   OFFICER.    The    clerk   will    state   the 
i  amendment. 


Bian  in  6  years,  one  ready-made  suit  per  man  in  2  years,  one  sleep-       New  York  State. 
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The  Legislattvi:  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed  to  insert  at  the 
proper  place  the  following: 

Section  32  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
24.  !935.  as  amended,  is  anended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"The  powers  under  claus«'  (2)  of  this  section  to  encourage  do- 
mestic consumption  of  commodities  by  diverting  them  from  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  shall  extend  to  flsh 
(Including  shellfish )    and  the  products  thereof." 

Public,  No.  65,  Seventy-fllth  Ctongress,  approved  June  28,  1937,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "agricultural  commodities", 
wherever  they  appear  in  such  act,  the  clause  "fish  (Including  shell- 
fi.'-h)". 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Prfsident,  I  offer  this  amendment  in 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Lodge]  and  myself.  I  nay  say  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
pending  bill  that  the  amendment  in  no  degree  limits  or 
affects  the  authority  pioposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  bill.  It  has  kinship  with  the 
propc-^f^d  legislation  in  tJie  pending  bill  only  in  that  it  seeks 
to  deal  with  a  surplus,  a:id  the  pending  bill  seeks  to  dispose 
of  surpluses. 

Section  32  of  the  act  cf  1935,  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  :o  take  a  percentage  of  the  customs 
receipts,  and  with  that  percentage  of  those  receipts  draw 
from  the  market,  remove  from  the  channels  of  trade,  sur- 
pluses arising  in  certain  .igricultural  products.  The  pending 
amendment  seeks  to  ma  ice  those  powers  available  with  re- 
spect to  fish,  including  slicllflsh  and  the  products  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time  of  the  Senator  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  Chair  may  be  correct,  and  I  bow  to 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair;  out  as  I  saw  the  clock  I  have  talked 
but  2  minutes. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  \^"ish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maine  a  question.  Does  the  Senator  attempt  by  the 
amendment  to  include  shellfish  as  an  agricultural  product? 

Mr.  WHITE.  It  does  not  make  shellfish  agricultural  com- 
modities, but  it  gives  tc  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
same  authority  to  removi;  them  from  the  market  as  is  given 
respecting  agricultural  products.  It  docs  not  presiime  to 
define  them  as  agricultuial  commodities. 

Mr.  POPE.  If  the  Serator  opens  the  gate  to  commodities 
which  are  clearly  not  agricultural  commodities,  would  there 
be  any  place  to  stop?  ^Vould  it  not  lead  to  including  any 
kind  of  manufactured  goods  or  any  commodity  that  is  not 
agricultural? 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  is  i  question  for  the  determination  of 
the  Senate — as  to  whether  it  would  do  it  or  not.  Here  Is  an 
industry  which  in  my  se:tion  of  the  country  gives  employ- 
ment to  something  like  {>0.000  people.  It  Is  an  industry  in 
which  there  are  great  seasonal  surpluses,  temporary  in  char- 
acter at  times,  due  in  pert  to  climatic  conditions.  It  does 
seem  proper  that  there  should  be  the  same  authority  to  deal 
with  those  surpluses  as  s  conferred  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every 
Senator  who  lives  along  the  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic,  along 
the  Gulf,  and  along  the  ]*acific,  where  there  is  felt  the  im- 
pact of  importations  by  Japanese  and  Russian  fishermen. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  extend  beyond  agriculture.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  thi;  amendment  were  adopted,  there 
would  be  no  virtue  in  t tie  original  section  32,  because  it 
would  in  no  sense  be  limited  to  agricultural  commodities. 

I  oppose  the  amendmeit. 

The  PRESIDING  OPl'TCER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Whtte]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  P-esident,  on  the'  10th  day  of  the 
month  we  were  considering  the  marketing  quota  for  rice.  At 
that  time  I  suggested  that  I  thought  rice  should  not  be  in 
the  favored  class  and  that  the  producer  of  rice  should  come 
under  the  provision  referring  to  unfair  agricultural  prac- 
tices, and  the  following  ensued,  which  I  read  from  the  Con- 
CRXssioNAL  Record  of  that  date: 


Mr.  McNaet.  Very  well.  I  offer  as  an  amendment  at  this  place 
the  language  contained  in  section  22  on  page  ;::8  siibaivisions  (ai. 
(bi.  ici.  (d).  le).  and  if),  with  the  suh^tituv.cn  of  tlie  wt.rd 
"rice"  In  place  of  the  words  "wheat"  and  '  corn."  Is  the  Senator 
willing  to  accept  that  amendment? 

Mr    Ei.LENT)ER.  Yes. 

Mr  McNart.  Very  well.  I  should  like  to  have  a  vote  tipon  that 
amendment  to  the  committee  amendment.  Some  corrections  may 
be  necessary  to  adapt  It  to  the  case  of  nee. 

The  Presujent  pro  tempore  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNart]  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendm.ent  was  agreed  to. 

At  that  time  I  stated,  as  the  Record  indicates,  that  some 
modifications  in  the  language  might  be  necessary.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI  has  prepared  an  amend- 
ment, to  which  I  have  c  onsented,  to  take  the  place  of  these 
subdivisions  which  were  agreed  to;  and  at  this  time  I  offer  It 
at  his  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  57  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  entire  subsection  la)  of  section  54  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Any  producer  who  markets  rice  in  excess  of  his  marketing 
quota  and  any  person  who  knowingly  acquires  rice  so  marketed 
phall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  five-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
of  the  fvcr.^s  so  marketed,  but  not  more  than  one  penalty  shall 
b^  collected  with  respect  to  the  same  rice.  All  penalties  shall  be 
remitted  to  the  Sorrctary  and  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States. 

On  page  57,  between  lines  19  and  20,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following  new  sub.^ect:on: 

(b'l  Any  producer  who  markets  rice  in  excess  of  his  marketing 
quota  shall  not  be  clicible  for  any  payments  with  resp>ect  to  rice 
tinder  the  Soil  Con.servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  or  under 
this  title,  nor  for  any  loans  on  rice  to  which  such  quota  applies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  wUl  be  substituted  for  the  one  previously 
agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  proposed  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  direct  attention  to  page  12, 
section  7.  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  recon- 
sider that  amendment.  My  desire  is  to  restore  the  bill  to 
the  terms  of  the  bill  as  it  was  introduced. 

Section  7  reads: 

Sec.  7.  Wlienever  the  current  average  farm  price  for  cotton, 
wheat,  com,  tobacco,  or  rice,  as  proclaimed  monthly  by  the  Sec- 
retary hereunder,  exceeds  the  parity  price  so  proclaimed  for  the 
commodity,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  neccs-sary  to  stabilize 
at  parity  such  ctirrcnt  average  farm  price  for  the  commodity — 

1.  Call  surplus  reserve  loans  sectired  by  the  commodity — 

And  so  forth.  Mr.  President,  if  I  obtain  unanimous  con- 
sent to  reconsider,  I  shall  move  to  strike  out  the  word  "ex- 
ceeds", in  line  10,  and  to  insert  the  words  "is  more  than  10 
percent  above",  so  that  it  would  read: 

Whenever  the  current  average  farm  price  for  cotton,  wheat,  com. 
tobacco,  or  rice,  as  proclaimed  monthly  by  the  Secretary  here- 
under, is  more  than  10  percent  above — 

He  shall  do  so-and-so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  by  which  that  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIIR.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
asks  imanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment in  section  7.  page  12,  was  agreed  to  shall  now  be 
reconsidered.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  vote  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  now  move  to  strike  out  the  word  "exceeds" 
in  line  10,  and  to  insert  the  words  "is  more  than  10  percent 
above"  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  send  forward  an  amend- 
ment which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
Stated. 
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The  Chot  Clduc    At  the  proper  pace  in  the  biU  It  Is 
proposed  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

fanxer 


aiy 


It  ahMll  be  legal  and  lawful  for  any 
tranafer.  aaalgn  or  in  any  way  negotiate 
payment,  subsidy,  or  payment  of  any  klnc 
ever  due  or  to  be  due  him  under  the  p~ 
nnder  any  other  law  or  Oovemmect  c«der 
passed. 


or  producer  to  oell. 

rental  check,  benefit 

or  character  whatso- 

prdTlBlons  of  this  act  or 

regulation  previously 


<r 


because 


comiig 


(^erlng  this  amend- 
I  have  been  asked 
and  especially  by 
to  them  from  the 


distressed 


negolate 
wlih 
univeral 


wio 


Mr.  BII£0.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
ment  as  a  new  section  of  the  bill 
to  do  so  by  business  people,  by  bankers 
farmers  who  have  tboe  benefits 
Government. 

Under  the  cotton  loan  farmers  got  3 
which  means  $15  a  bale.    That  would 
next  spring.     Because  of  the 
farmers,  especially  of  the  Cottrai  Belt, 
to  have  a  line  of  credit  from  the  banl 
ments  to  the  Federal  land  banks  on 
many  Instances  where  they  have  thesje 
them  It  is  necessary  that  they 
banks  and  with  the  merchants  and 
ttwlr  doctors'  l^lls.     Then  is 
right,  and  the  Department  has  ruled 
as  a  matter  of  Jti^ce  to  the  peoi^e 
tliat  they  should  be  In  a  position  to 

nothing  but  right  that  they  should. 

and  they  should  have  the  right  to  borr()w 

citizen  can  Iwrrow  under  similar 
Mr.  McGILL.    Mr.  President,  how 

or  how  will  anyone  be  able  to 

parity  payment  will  be  until  the  year 
Mr.  BILBO.    The  man  who  extendi 

that  risk. 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President,  I 

a  telegram  from  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Hearin. 

duction  Credit  Association,  one  of  the 

eral  land  bank  in  my  district,  located 

is  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  I  knov 

record  In  that  Government  agency. 

to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  l>e  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The 

Ttxe  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

N«w  Orlxajis,  i]*.,  December  17.  1937 
Hon.  JoHK  H  Bakxkxad, 

United  SUUa  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  oondiUon  of  the  cotton  fai~mer  In 
serious  than  those  outside  of  the  South 
control  bill  Is  passed.  I  strongly  suggest 
the  bin  cKrrytng  a  provlaton  that  will 
assign  hlB  benefit  paymentk    It  Is  my 
unlew  ti\iM  legal  assignment  Is  made  poesl^e 


deter  nine 


■win  find  it  dliBcult  to  be  properly  flnance< ! 
to  governmental  financing  agencies  but  e-« 
vwrlous  other  agencies  the  farmers  have  to 


Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  does  th  at  refer  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  BII£0.  That  telegram  is  In  rsponse  to  the  propo- 
sition that  these  elalms  should  be  put  into  negotiable  shape 
to  permit  the  fanxwr  to  negotiate  wltli  his  bank. 

Mr.  BORAH.  It  occurs  to  me  that  here  Is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity there  to  reduce  the  amount  con  ing  to  the  farmers,  so 
that  it  win  be  a  very  small  sum  eventi  lally  reaching  him.  A 
farmer  will  have  to  assign  the  payment  for  almost  any  sum 
he  can  get.  and  the  result  would  bi  the  spectilators  and 
bankers  would  get  the  full  payment  i^hlle  the  farmer  might 
get  only  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  "BTLBO.  There  is  nothing  comimlsory  about  it  It  is 
purely  a  matter  of  desire  on  the  par ;  of  the  owner  to  sell 
his  claim  for  a  reasonable  figure.  It  is  i  erf ectly  sound — unless 
the  Senator  thinks  the  farmers  ougpt  to  have  guardians 
appctoted  to  look  after  their  business. 

Mr.  BORAH.  That  is  the  theory  vtp^n  which  we  are  under- 
taking to  enact  the  biU.    [Lat^terJ 

Mr.  BILBO.    X  think  not 
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I  «nts  a  pound  parity, 

iot  be  available  until 

condition   of  the 

hey  find  it  necessary 

to  make  their  pay- 

their  farms;  and  in 

benefits  coming  to 

tbem  with  the 

the  doctors  to  pay 

demand  for  this 

against  it.    I  think. 

have  these  claims, 

Negotiate  them.    It  is 

It  is  their  property, 

on  it  as  any  other 

clrcilmstances. 


the  farmer  know, 
how  much  the 
doses? 

the  credit  will  take 


have  today  received 
president  of  the  Pro- 
affiliates  of  the  Ped- 
al New  Orleans.    He 

and  has  a  wonderful 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  not  only  authoi-ize  a  ptrson  to  negotiate  what  is  due 
him,  but  he  may  sell  payments  to  become  due  and  there  is  no 
limitation  of  time.  He  may  make  a  contract  to  sell  pay- 
ments this  year,  next  year,  or  the  year  after.  The  man  who 
is  incompetent  from  the  business  standpoint  would  be  very 
much,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  speculator.  I  think  it  may  be  proper  to  assign  a  pay- 
ment already  due.  but  to  authorize  the  assignment  of  pay- 
ments to  become  due  in  the  future  is  going  a  long  way,  It 
seems  to  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact  It  is  going  beyond  the  point 
that  we  permit  ordinarily  in  the  law. 
Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.    This  would  permit  the  assignment  of  pay- 
ments that  might  become  due  in  the  future  regardless  of  the 
value  they  might  eventuaUy  have? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Of  course,  assignments  are  going  to  be  made 
by  the  farmer  to  his  doctor  or  merchant  or  banker.  Does 
the  Senator  think  the  merchants  and  doctors  and  bankers 
need  guadians  to  protect  their  Interests  against  the  poor 
farmer? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No;  but  I  think  the  poor  farmer  may  need 
protection  against  the  others  who  may  go  to  him  and  induce 
him  to  make  the  assignment  of  an  amount  not  yet  due  him, 
an  amount  which  Is  uncertain  in  the  future  and  which  has 
not  been  earned,  but  may  fall  due  next  year  or  the  year 
after. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.     The   tim»^   of   the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  expired.     The  question  i.--  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  S'^nator  from  M!s-L>5:ppi  I  Mr.  Bilbo  i. 
The  amendment  was  rrjpctod. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President.  I  offer  the  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  de-k. 

The    PRESIDING    GI-TICER. 
stated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     B<  fuie    'hat 
consent   to  recon.sider    th      vote 
adopted,  in  order  thai  th:.s  amendment  may  b*'  considered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICLR.     Ls  there  objec-.ion? 
Mr.  KING.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th--  Parliamentarian  in- 
forms the  Chair  that  the  time  for  rpcon.sideration  of  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  has  expired 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
not  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  Pre.<^ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  m  the  Record  at  thi.s  point,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  and  not  ui  the  App-iidix,  the  report  of  the 
Mirmesota  farm  conference  pro^^rum,  reported  by  the  farm 
conference  board  that  was  st^Iect^ed  m  a  meeting  of  a  thousand 
farmers  called  together  by  the  Governor  of  Minnesota  to 
formulate  an  agricultural  legislative  program.  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a  letter  written  to 
me  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  conference 
board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  and  letter  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  R£cox";d.  as  fellows: 

MINHXSOT.V      FAKil      Cvj.NJTREMCK      5'aOCR.^M 

(Proposals  made  by   Minr.escla  farrurs  rueetuit;   lu  St.  Paul,  Oc- 
tober 4.    at    call    ot    Gcv.    Elmer    A    Benson) 

Tm  COVFTRrNTE 

Minnesota'?  dirt  farmer-?  draftee!  a  stmre  propnm  at  a  State- 
wide conference  held  in  the  State  c.ipltol.  October  4  at  thp  call 
of  Gov.  Elmer  Benson  lu  acccrdai.ce  with  their  dcs-ire  to  adver- 
tise It  widely  in  order  Uj  g.wn  Nitioii-wide  support  this  booklet 
has  been  Issued  by  the  subcommlttoe  of  the  farm  conference  board 
which  they  set  up. 

Neither  Governor  Benson  or  the  State's  farmers  had  been  fooled 
by  the  "prosperity"  headlines  which  big  newspapers  were  printing 
to  hope  of  preventing  ,'idequat*'  farm  legi^'la•;on  from  being 
passed.  They  knevr  conditions  wer**  bad  and  l.kely  to  get  worse. 
The  next  few  weelcs  showed  only  too  plainly  how  right  they  were. 
Prices  slumped  immerci fully  ajid  the  Department  of  Agnctilture 
has  flatly  predicted  lower  larra  mccmie  for  1938, 
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Ready  to  express  their  oplrJons  on  the  subject  of  farm  legisla- 
tion, approximately  1,000  fanners  crowded  the  hoxiae  chamber  of 
the  State  capltol  on  conference  day.  After  many  hours  of  dis- 
c\ission  a  comm^lttee,  which  later  became  the  farm  conference 
board,  was  sent  to  prepare  i  program  embodying  the  thoughts 
expressed.  After  several  houi^  they  presented  the  following  pro- 
posals, which  the  conference  adopted: 

1.    ll&SIC    PRIGS 

A  main  point  in  the  progrsm  Is  setting  of  basic  prices  on  farm 
commodities.  For  example,  a  price  on  wheat  wotild  be  set  in  the 
Chicago  market,  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
fanner  could  depend  on  that  minimum  price.  Speciolatlon  would 
receive  a  tremendotis  blow.  While  this  Is  far  In  advance  of  any- 
thing attempted  within  the  last  decade.  It  can  be  made  to  work. 
The  farmer,  throtigh  the  Federal  Government,  would  control  the 
market,  whereas  it  is  now  controlled  by  spectilators  and  processors 

3.    SIPlPLtrS   POOL 

The  criticism  Is  Immediately  brought  against  this  program  that 
a  surplus  would  pile  up.  But  a  provision  for  this  was  made.  A 
surplus  pool  would  be  set  uji,  out  of  which  would  be  dlstnbuted 
food  and  fiber  to  the  needy  of  the  Nation.  In  this  way  the  stand- 
ard of  living  would  be  ralstd,  while  at  the  same  time  working 
up  the  Income  of  both  farmer  and  industrial  groups.  Commod- 
ities could  also  be  sold  to  foreign  buyers. 

3.    EVEK-NORMAL   CR.aTAET    AND    CROP    rNSTTR.\NCK 

The  ever-normal  granary  would  supplement  the  surplus  pooL 
Products  would  be  stored  In  the  Interests  of  both  producer  and 
con5umer.  In  fat  years  the  ;ranary  would  be  filled,  in  lean  years 
emptied.  It  would  be  a  step  In  the  stabilization  of  farming. 
This  would  also  fit  into  a  Federal  system  of  crop  insurance 
guaranteeing  the  farmer  his  historic  yield.  Part  of  the  farmer's 
crop  would  be  put  In  the  grtinary  during  the  fat  years  to  be  sold 
In  the  lean.  All  costs  excep;  for  the  crop  stored  should  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  United  States  Sei^ate  passed  a 
wheat-Insurance  bill  at  the  last  session,  but  the  Idea  should  be 
extended  to  other  crops. 

4.    son     CONSEEVATTON 

While  the  pre-sent  .soil-conservation  pro^rram  Is  Inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  entire  farm  problem.  It  nevertheless  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a  supplement  to  the  other  measures  outlined.  Soil- 
con.sorvatlon  practices  should  be  continued  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continuing  benefit  payments  and  extended  to  reach  all 
groufjs.  especially  those  in  greatest  need. 

5.    CT7T   tN   PRICE  SPREAD 

Investigations  have  shown  that  the  farmer  gets  far  too  small  a 
Fhare  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  The  Federal  Government  should 
patlier  further  facts  on  this  subject  and  take  steps  to  eliminate 
the  processor's  huge  profits. 

6.    r/RM    TEN.^NCT 

Minnesota  farmers,  like  those  of  other  States,  continue  to  lose 
their  farms  In  large  numbers.  The  result  Is  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  Minnesota's  farmers  are  e:ther  tenants  or  cultivate  land  which 
Is  heavily  mortgaged.  The  Fi'deral  CJovemment  should  embark  on 
a  far-reaching  program  of  returning  the  land  to  the  actual  tillers  of 
the  soil.  This  program  shoud  go  with  the  price  program,  for  the 
farmer  cannot  be  expected  to  buy  back  his  land,  even  on  long- 
term  pa>Tnents  and  at  low  Imerest  rates.  If  he  must  constantly  seU 
his  products  below  cost  of  production. 

7.    REFTN4NCING    OT   DEBTS 

Mortt^ages  must  be  scaled  down  and  refinanced.  In  1930  the 
avemee  mortgaged  farm  In  Minnesota  had  an  average  value  of 
$10  557.  In  1935  the  mortgiged  farm  had  an  average  value  of 
$6,501,  and  it  has  rLsen  very  little  since.  If  at  all.  To  ask  a  farmer 
to  pay  off  the  old  mortgage  is  unfair,  and  consequently  there 
should  be  a  scaling  down.  But  Interest  also  is  too  high,  and  even 
under  vastly  Improved  conditions  the  debt  could  be  lifted  but 
slowly.  Consequently  the  Federal  Government  should  refinance 
mortgages  on  a  long-term  bails  and  at  a  very  low  Interest  rate. 

8.    AID   TO   C&TASTROPHI   VICTTMa 

In  time  of  drought  and  food  the  Government  should  be  pre- 
pared to  step  in  with  adequate  relief.  Today  there  are  thousands 
of  catastrophe  victims  throughout  the  farm  areas.  Feed  and  seed 
loans  should  be  avEiilable  In  such  a  manner  that  debts  do  not  pile 
up  beyond  possibility  of  repayment.  A  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion program  should  be  In  eflect  which  will  enable  farmers  to  move 
from  stricken  areas  and  to  i)ut  fanners  on  their  feet  in  localities 
where  there  Is  a  chance  of  erjrilng  a  Living. 

9.    AID    TO    CCOPERATIVE    MOVEMENT 

Federal  and  State  Governments  should  aid  the  cooperative 
movement  In  every  way  possible,  including  a  fair  system  of  loans 
and  adequate  laws.  Minnesota  cooperative  legislation  should  be 
worked  over  to  give  adequat*  protection  to  producer  and  consumer 
co-ops  and  to  aUow  cooperal  ive  banking. 

10.    COOPERATION   BETWTEN   THE   FARMER   AND  THE  LABORER 

In  Minnesota  the  farmer  and  the  worker  have  cooperated  to 
win  many  victories.  The  prsctice  shoxold  be  extended  to  the  whole 
Nation,  for  the  cure  for  agrlculttire's  ills  mvist  be  brought  about 
mainly  on  a  national  scale.  Propaganda  of  the  big  newspapers  suid 
others  trying  to  show  that  the  farmer  and  worker  have  little  In 


common   should   be  promptly   exposed.     Flgir  es   show  that   farm 
income  rises  with  income  of  the  indtistrial  worker,  and  vice  versa. 


Brookston,  Minn.,  ^'orcmber  18,  1937. 
The  Honorable  Henrik  Shipstead, 

United  States  Senator,  Senate  Office  Builiing, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  You  no  doubt  have  noticed  by  the  press  and  other- 
wise that  Governor  Benson  called  a  farm  conference  on  October  4, 
and  the  farmers  did  meet  and  for  the  first  time  In  history  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  together  and  decide  for  themselves  what  they 
thought  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  farm  law  now  under 
consideration,  and  enclosed  please  find  for  your  consideration  a 
condensed  pamphlet  containing  the  program  adopted. 

As  a  small  farmer  of  the  northeastern  part  of  Minnesota,  I  wish 
to  present  some  facts  for  your  consideration. 

The  first  A.  A.  A.  pre  Tram  with  the  processing  tax  did  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  an' injustice  by  placing  a  tax  on  wheat,  com, 
etc.,  and  while  our  farmers  weie  in  a  place  where  they  needed  to 
expand  instead  of  curtail  prodvictlon  in  order  to  become  self- 
sustaining,  so  we  were  hit  under  the  belt  by  being  compelled  to 
pay  taxes  to  aid  agriculture  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  soil  conservation  should  be  in  any  fair  Law  and,  although 
this  program  was  better  for  our  farmers,  it  still  did  not  fit  our 
farmers.  We  still  must  be  permitted  to  expand  to  such  a  point 
where  the  farmers  may  be  self-sustaining.  Under  our  present 
program  they  must  be  subsidized. 

Parity  prices  for  years  1909  to  1914  are  Just  a  fake  Illusion  be- 
cause that  would  not  give  the  farmer  the  American  market,  nor 
would  It  remove  the  speculators  from  an  opportunity  to  manipu- 
late the  market  for  their  own  selfish  gain. 

I  believe  it  is  about  time  the  American  farmer  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  at  least  have  a  voice  In  bargaining  as  to  what  he  is 
to  receive  for  his  products;  therefore,  I  am  snjpporting  the  theory 
of  fixing  a  basic  price  on  agricultural  products. 

Why  should  the  farmers'  market  in  the  United  States  of  America 
depend  on  whether  they  have  frost,  drought,  or  flood  in  other 
countries  in  order  to  receive  a  fair  price  for  their  products? 

■Why  is  not  the  farmer  given  an  equal  opportunity  with  other 
groups  to  buy  at  a  world  market?  The  farmer  is  forced  to  seU 
in  a  world  market  and  buy  In  a  protected  market.  In  other' 
words,  with  a  few  exceptions,  he  buys  at  retail  and  selLs  at  whole- 
sale. His  ability  to  continue  in  business  depends  on  how  big  a 
family  he  has  to  work  and  mine  the  fertility  out  of  his  land  In 
order   to   continue. 

I  hope  you  will  do  any  and  all  things  p>osslble  to  help  agricul- 
ture  solve   its  problem. 
■Very   truly   yours, 

John  L.  Nelson. 

Mr.  ELLEJJDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  sections  14  and  15 
were  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  McGILL.    Is  that  the  provision  on  page  70? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  vote  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  which  I  ask  may  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  LECisLAxn'K  Clerk.  On  page  70,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  lines  14.  15,  16,  and  17.  as  follows: 

Fire-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  21,  22.  23.  and  24. 
Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  3£,  36,  and  37. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follo'winr: 

Fire-cured  and  dark  air-cxired  tobacco,  comprising  types  21, 
22.  23,  24,  35,  36,  and  37. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  amendment  offered  now  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  original  language  of  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  gladly  expl.-iin  it.  This  is  an 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Under  the  paragraph  each  type  of  tobacco  is  described. 
Flue-cured  is  one  tsrpe.  fire-cured  anotlier  type,  dark  air- 
cured  another  type,  hurley  another  type,  Maryland  another 
type,  and  so  forth.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  combine  the  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos 
in  one  type.  The  reason  is  that  the  Department  has  been 
working  imder  that  plan  for  the  past  3  years,  and  it  is  sim- 
ply to  make  the  provision  accord  with  the  plan  which  is  now 
Ijeing  followed  in  the  Department. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Certainly. 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.    Is  this  the 
to  dark  air-cured  tobacco? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

B£r.   TYDTNOS.     How  many  type^ 
amendment? 

Mr.  EIX£NDER.    Seven  types,  foUr 
the  other. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    What  are  the  nuribe 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  numbers  ar? 
and  37. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Can  the  Senator 
are? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Th« 
from  Louisiana  has  expired 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  will  take  the  flocir 
ask  the  Senator  the  question 

Mr.  EmjJDKR.  On  pa?e  70  flre-(|ured 
types  21.  22.  23.  and  24.  and  dark  air-oured 
types  35.  36,  and  37. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    In  other  words, 
flre-cored  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos? 

Mr.  ELLENDER    That  is  correct. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.     Ttje 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
ment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  as  amended  waa 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr 
Junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 
hke  to  state  that  It  is  an 
includes  the  provisions  of  the 
passed  by  the  Senate  early  this  year 
Introduced  by  the  junior  Senator 
and  I  should  like  to  submit  the 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  as 
in  the  precise  language  as  It  passec 
the  year,  with  those  changes 
present  bill  as  Introduced  by  the 
PonJ  and  the  Senator  from  Kaasas 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  that  is 
tlon  that  there  is  a  minor  amendment 
House  committee. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     In  view 
further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  thii 
long  and  the  Senate  has  previously 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rcoobo  and  consltlered 
out  reading. 

Mr.  KINQ.    Does  it  Include  any 
those  found  In  the  original  lo-called 

Mr.  BCHWEUfNBACH.    No;   It 
only  wheat.    The  Senator  will 
paoiMd  upon  the  theory  that  the 
had  more  information  in  reference  t<  i 
commodity  and  that  we  should  tn 
wheat  and  not  try  it  out  on  the  othe 
Department  had  tried  It  out  on  wheaf. 

Mr.  KINO.    Does  this  extend  the 
ment  bertrnd  that  contained  to  the 

Mr.  POPE.    No.    It  is  precisely 
taOl  80  fkr  as  that  prorlsion  la  coDcenled. 

Mr.  McOnJL.    Mr.  President,  Is  tble 
as  an  addltiooal  tftle  to  the  pendlnf 

Mr.  POPE.    Yes;  tt  is  bdng  olfere|l 
to  the  pending  bill. 

Ttte  PREU1U9NO  OFFICER.  Is  tbjere 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  tliat 
printed  in  the  Raoou  without  readiqg? 

There  brine  no  objection,  the 
be  printed  in  the  Ricokb,  as  f  oOofwa 
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ETippUes  of  wheat  for  dcmpstlc  consumpt  on  ar.d  the  orderly  flow 
thereof   tn  InterBtate  cominerce. 

"Sec.  101.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  tJtle.  there  is  hereby 
created  as  an  agency  of  and  w'.thln  tie  Department  of  Agriculttire 
B  body  corporate  with  the  name  "Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion" (herein  called  the  Corporation).  The  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  ioca'ed  In  the  District  of  Coiumbla,  but  there 
may  be  estabi^slied  a^^rncies  or  branch  offices  flsewhere  In  the 
United  States  under  rules  and  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  directors.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act. 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000,000  subscribed  by  the  United  States  of  America,  payment 
for  vhlch  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
be  subject  to  call  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Corporation. 

"Any  Impairment  of  the  capital  stock  dr=:rrlbprl  in  snibscctlon 
(a)  hereof,  shall  be  restored  cnly  out  of  operating  profits  of  the 
Corporation. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorl7»d  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwl.t*  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
1100.000.000  for  the  purpose  of  tnibw-rfblng  to  said  stock:  Prortded, 
however.  That  not  more  than  $20,000,000  Is  authorls^ed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  purpoee  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1938 

"(c)  Receipts  for  payments  by  the  United  States  of  America  for 
or  on  account  of  such  stock  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Corporation 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  evidence  of  the  stock 
ownership  by  the  United  Statrs  of  America. 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Corporation  shall  bo 
vested  in  a  board  of  directors  thereinafter  csvlled  the  Board)  sub- 
ject to  the  general  supervLslon  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  three  persons  employed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgricvUture  who  shall  be  appointed  by  and  hold  ofllce  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(b)  Vacancies  in  the  Board  so  long  as  tliere  shall  be  two 
members  in  office  sha'.l  not  impair  the  powers  of  the  Board  to 
execute  the  functinns  of  the  Corporr,tion.  and  two  of  the  mem- 
bers .n  office  sha'.l  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  Eoard. 

"(c)  The  Directors  of  the  Corporation  appointed  as  hereinbefore 
provided  shall  receive  no  arlditlonal  comptrisatlon  for  their  service* 
as  such  directors  but  may  be  allowed  actual  necessary  traveling 
and  subsistence  expenses  when  entraged  In  bxislnfss  of  the  Corpo- 
ration outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(d)   The    Board    shall    select,    subject    to    the    approval    of    the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a   man:iger.   who  shall   be   the  executive 
officer  of  the  Corporation  with  such  power  and  authority  as  may 
be  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Board. 
••Sec.  104.  The  Corporation— 

"(a)    shall    have    sucxessicn    In    Its    corporate    name; 
"(b)   may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed; 

"(c)  may  make  contracts  and  purchase  or  lease  smd  hold  such 
real  and  personal  property  as  it  deems  necessary  or  convenient  in 
the  transaction  of  Its  btislness.  and  may  dispose  of  such  property 
held  by  it  upon  such  terms  as  It  deems  appropriate; 

"(d)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  7  (c),  may  sue  and  be 
■ued  tn  its  corporate  name  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, State  or  Federal :  Proctd^d,  That  no  attachment,  injunction, 
garnishment,  or  other  similar  process,  mesne  or  flnaJ.  shall  be 
tosued  against  the  Corporation  or  Its  property: 

"(et  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  manner  In  which  its  business  may  be  con- 
ducted and  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  law  may  be  exercised  and 
enjoyed; 

"(f)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  United  States  malla 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  other  executive  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment; 

"(g)  with  the  consent  of  any  board,  commission.  Independent 
eetabllahment,  or  executive  department  of  the  Government,  In- 
cluding any  field  service  thereof,  may  avail  itself  of  the  use  of 
information,  services,  facilities,  officials,  and  employeee  thereof  In 
carrying  out  the  provlalons  of  this  title; 

"(h)  may  conduct  researches,  surveys,  and  Lnvestlgatlona  relat- 
ing to  crop  Insurance  for  wheat  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities; 

"(1)  Shan  determine  the  cliaracter  and  necessity  for  Its  expendl- 
toree  under  this  title  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
Incurred,  allowBd,  and  paid,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  laws  governing  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  and 
such  determinations  shall  be  final  and  concltisive  upon  all  other 
ofQoers  of  the  Government;  and 

"(j)  shall  have  such  powers  as  may  be  neceseary  or  appropriate 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  herein  specifically  conferred  upon 
the  Corporation  and  all  such  Incidental  powers  as  are  customary 
in  oorpcratlons  generally. 

"Ssc  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  ClassiflcaUon  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of 
ttie  biidiMM  of  the  Corporation,  which  appointments  may  be  made 
^thout  regard  to  the  civil-service  Laws  and  regulations,  fix  their 
cofupensatlou.  define  their  authority  and  duties,  delegate  to  them 
«uch  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Corporation  as  he  may  determine, 
require  bond  of  stach  at  them  as  he  may  designate,  and  fix  the 
penaltt—  and  pay  the  premiums  of  such  bonds.    The  appoinuxient 
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of  officials  and  the  selection  of  employees  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  made  only  on  the  basts  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

"(b)  Insofar  as  applicable  the  benefits  of  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  provide  compensation  for  employees  of  the  United  8tat«s 
suffering  injuries  while  in  the  performanoe  of  their  duties,  and  for 
other  purposes,'  approved  September  7,  1916,  as  amended,  ahall 
extend  to  persons  given  employment  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Including  the  employees  of  the  committees  and  associations 
referred  to  in  subsection  (,c)  of  this  sectlcai  and  the  members  of 
such  committees. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  establish  or  utilize  committees  or  aasocia- 
tlons  of  producers  in  the  administration  of  this  title  and  make 
payments  to  <uch  conunittees  or  associations  to  oorer  the  estimated 
admlnistratUe  expenses  to  be  Incurred  by  ihem  tn  cooperating 
In  carrying  out  this  title  and  may  provide  that  aU  or  part  of 
such  estimated  expenses  may  be  Included  In  the  Insurance  pre- 
mltnns  provided  for  in  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultuie  may  allot  to  boreaus  and 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  transfer  to  such  other 
agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  he  may  request 
to  assist  In  carrying  out  this  title  any  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  114  of  this  act. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  the  Board  may, 
in  its  discretion,  utUlze  producer-owned  and  produoer-controUed 
cooperative  aasoctatlons. 

"Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized  and  empowwed — 

"(a)  Commencing  with  the  wheat  crop  planted  for  harrest  tn 
1938.  to  insure,  upon  such  terms  and  conditloDS  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  as  it  may  determine,  producers  of 
wheat  against  loss  In  yields  of  wheat  due  to  unavoidable  causes 
incltiding  drought,  flood,  hall,  wind,  winterkill,  lightning,  tornado, 
insect  infestation,  plant  disease,  and  stich  otho  imavoldable  causes 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board:  Provided,  homjever,  TtaX  for 
the  first  3  years  of  operation  under  this  title  contracts  of  insurance 
shall  not  be  made  for  periods  longer  than  1  year.  Such  insurance 
shall  not  cover  kMses  due  to  the  neglect  or  malfeaaanoe  ot  the 
producer  or  to  the  falliu^  of  the  producer  to  reaeed  In  areas  and 
under  circiunstances  where  it  is  customary  to  reseed.  Such  Insur- 
ance shall  cover  not  lees  than  60  or  more  than  75  percent,  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board,  of  the  recorded  or  appraised  average  yield 
of  wheat  on  the  Insured  farm  for  a  representative  base  period, 
subject  to  such  adjustments  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  to  the  end 
that  the  average  yields  fixed  for  farms  In  the  same  area,  which  are 
subject  to  the  same  conditions,  may  be  f&lr  and  Just.  The  Board 
may  condition  the  issuance  of  such  Insurance  In  any  county  or 
area  upon  a  minimum  amount  of  participation  In  a  program  of 
crop  insurance  formulated  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(b)  To  fix  adequate  premiums  for  such  insurance,  payable 
either  in  wheat  or  cash  equivalent  as  of  the  due  date  thereof,  on 
the  basis  of  the  recorded  or  appraised  average  crop  loss  of  wheat 
on  the  Insured  farm  for  a  representative  base  period  subject  to 
such  adjustments  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  to  the  end  that  the 
premiums  fixed  for  farms  in  the  same  area,  which  are  subject  to 
the  same  conditions,  may  be  fair  and  just.  Such  premiums  shall 
be  collected  at  such  time  or  times.  In  such  manner,  and  upon  such 
security  as  the  Boeml  may  determine.  Wheat  premiums  paid 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  regarded  as  marketed  within  the 
meaning  of  section  61  of  this  act. 

"(c)  To  adjust  and  pay  claims  for  losses  either  In  wheat  or  In 
cash  equivalent  under  r\iles  prescribed  by  the  Board.  In  the  event 
that  any  claim  for  indemnity  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  is 
denied  by  the  Corporation  an  action  on  such  claim  may  be  brought 
against  the  Corporation  In  the  district  court  of  the  Uhited  States 
In  and  for  the  district  In  which  the  Insured  farm  is  located,  and 
exclusive  Jxnisdiction  \s  hereby  conferred  upon  such  cotirts  to 
determine  sttch  couliuvetsles  wltboot  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy:  Prvvided,  That  no  suit  on  soch  datm  shall  be  allowed 
luider  this  section  unless  the  same  sbaU  have  been  brought 
within  1  year  after  the  date  when  nottoe  aC  denial  of  the  claim  Is 
mailed  to  the  claimant. 

"(d)  Frocn  time  to  time.  In  smdi  manner  and  through  such 
agencies  as  the  Board  may  determine,  to  pxzrchaae,  handle,  store, 
insure,  provide  strarage  facilities  for,  and  sell  wheat,  and  pay  any 
expenses  In^'IfWit^  thereto,  it  being  the  Intent  of  this  pro^rlatoa. 
however,  that,  insofar  as  pracUcable,  the  Corpcratlon  shaU  pur- 
chase wheat  only  at  the  rate  and  to  a  total  amount  equal  to  the 
payment  of  premtmns  in  cash  by  farmers  or  to  replace  promptly 
wheat  sold  to  prevent  detericratlan;  and  shall  sell  wheat  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  cover  payments  of  indemnities  and  to 
prevent  deterioration:  Providtd,  htxwever,  Tliat  nothing  In  this 
section  g>^nii  prevent  prc«npt  oflSet  purdiases  and  sales  of  wheat 
fca-  convenience  in  handling.  The  restriction  on  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  wheat  provided  In  this  secticm  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
any  crop  Insinrance  agreement  made  Tsxter  thla  title.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  title,  there  shall  be  no  limitation 
upon  the  legal  or  equitable  remedies  available  to  the  Insured  to 
enforce  agalni?t  the  corporation  the  foregoing  restriction  with 
respect  to  purchases  and  sales  of  wheat.  Wheat  held  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  carry-over  in  any  com- 
putations made  under  titles  I,  n.  and  VI  of  MoSls  act. 

"Sec.  107.  Claims  for  indemnities  under  this  title  shall  not  be 
liable  to  attacdunent,  levy,  garnishment,  or  any  other  legal  process 
before  payment  to  the  Insured  or  to  deduction  on  account  of  the 
Indebtedness  of  the  insured  or  hla  estate  to  the  United  States 
except  claims  of  the  United  States  or  the  Ourporatlon  arising 
under  this  title. 


"Swc.  106.  All  money  of  the  Oorporatloc  net  otherwise  em- 
ployed may  be  depxjslted  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Unjt«d  States 
or  in  any  bank  approved  by  the  Secretary  af  the  Treasury,  sub- 
ject to  withdrawal  by  the  Corporation  at  any  time,  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  may  be  invested  In 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In  obli^raUona  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  act  as  depositories, 
custodians,  and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Oc»paratlon  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  powers  conferred  by  this  title. 

"Sac.  109.  The  Corporation,  including  Its  franchise,  its  capital, 
reserves,  and  surplus,  and  its  Inoonw  and  properiy.  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  Territory,  dependency,  or  posseaslon  thereof,  or 
by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority. 

"Sbc.  110.  When  designated  iat  that  ptirpose  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Oorporatlon  shall  be  a  depository  of  public 
money,  except  receipts  from  customs,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  said  Secretary;  and  it  may  also  be  em- 
ployed as  a  financial  agent  of  the  Government;  and  it  shall  per- 
form all  such  reasonable  dtrtles,  as  a  depoaitory  of  public  money 
and  financial  agent  of  the  Government,  as  may  be  reqtilred  of  It. 

"Sec.  111.  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete 
and  accurate  books  of  account  and  diall  file  annually  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  complete  report  as  to  the  business  of 
the  Coiporatlon.  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Corporation 
shaU  be  audited  at  least  once  each  year  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  lor  the  sole  purpose  erf  making  a  report  to  Congress,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  may  deem  advisable:  Provided.,  That  such  report 
shall  not  be  made  until  the  Corporation  shall  have  had  reasonable 
opportunity  to  examine  the  exoeptloos  and  criticisms  of  the  Comp- 
tzxxller  General  or  the  General  Accounting  Office,  to  point  out 
errors  therein,  explain  or  answer  the  same,  and  to  file  a  statement 
which  shall  be  submitted  by  the  OomptroUer  General  with  his 
report. 

"SW.  112.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  statement  knowing  tt  to  be 
false,  or  whoever  wUlftilly  overvaliies  any  security,  for  the  purpose 
of  Influencing  in  any  way  the  action  of  the  Cca-j)oratlon.  or  for  the 
ptirpose  of  obtaining  for  himself  or  another  money,  propejtj,  or 
anything  of  value,  under  this  title,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  t.^^n  2 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  No  person  shall,  while  acting  In  any  official  capacity  in  the 
administration  of  this  title,  speculate,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  to  which  this  title 
appUes.  or  in  contracts  relating  thereto,  or  in  the  stock  or  member- 
ship interests  of  any  association  or  corporation  engaged  in  han- 
dling, processing,  or  disposing  of  any  such  commodity  or  product. 
Any  person  violating  this  subsection  shall  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any  capacity  with  the  Cor- 
poration. (1)  embesziles,  abstracts,  purloins,  or  willfuily  mlsappllea 
any  moneys,  funds,  securities,  or  other  things  of  value,  whether 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  pledged  or  otherwise  entrusted 
to  It;  or  (2)  with  Intend  to  defraud  the  Corporation,  or  any  other 
body  politic  or  ccMixirate,  or  any  individual,  or  to  deceive  any  offlotf , 
auditor,  or  examiner  of  the  Corporation,  makes  any  false  entry  iii 
any  book,  report,  or  statement  of,  or  to.  the  Corporation  or  drnws 
any  order,  or  issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  note  or  other  obU- 
gatlon  or  draft,  mortgage,  Judgment,  or  decree  thereof;  or  (3) 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  Corporation,  participates  or  shares  In 
or  receives  directly  or  indirectly  any  money,  profit,  property,  or 
benefits  through  any  transaction,  loan,  commission,  contract,  or  tiny 
otho"  act  of  the  Corporation,  shall  be  punished  by  a  Any  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  6  years,  or 
both. 

"(d)  Whoever  willfully  shall  conceal,  remove,  dispoee  of,  or  con- 
vert to  his  own  use  or  to  that  of  another,  any  property  mortgaged  or 
]:dedged  to,  or  held  by.  the  Oorporatlon,  as  security  for  any  obliga- 
tion, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  Im- 
I»l6oiunent  for  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

"(e)  Whoever  con^ires  with  another  to  accomplish  any  of  the 
acts  made  unlawful  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  the  same  fine  or  Imprisonment, 
or  both,  as  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  conviction  for  doing  stich 
unlawful  act. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  sections  112,  113,  114,  115,  116,  and  117 
of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States  (U.  S.  C,  title  18,  sees. 
202  to  207,  inclusive)  Insofar  as  applicable,  are  extended  to  apply  to 
contracts  or  agreements  with  the  corporation  under  this  title: 
Provided,  hovoever.  That  the  provisions  of  section  3741  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (U.  S.  C.  title  41,  sec.  22)  and  sections  114  and  115 
of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States  shsdl  not  apply  to  any 
crop-Insurance  agreements  made  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  113.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authoriaed  to  appoint 
from  time  to  time  an  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  not  more 
t^ftri  five  members  experienced  In  agricultural  pursuits  and  ap- 
pointed with  due  consideration  to  their  geographical  distribution, 
to  advise  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  The  compensation  of  the  members  of  such  committee 
fihaU  be  determined  by  the  Board  but  shall  not  exceed  $10  per  day 
each  while  actually  employed  and  actual  necessary  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses,  or  a  per  diem  allowance  In  lieu  thereof. 
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"Swc.  114.  (»)  There  an  hereby  auth  irlzed  to  he  appropriated 
■uch  sums,  not  In  exoeaa  of  110.000.000  tyt  any  fiscal  year,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  operating  and  £  dmlnlsfratlTe  coets  of  th» 
Corporation,  other  than  payments  ol  clal  ens  for  Indemnities,  which, 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  Corporation  In  sich  amoxmts  and  at  such 
time  or  tlmee  as  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcu  ture  may  determine. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Corporal  ion.  respectively,  are  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  regulations  as  i4ay  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"S>c.  115.  The  sections  of  this  title  aid  subdivisions  of  sections 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  separable,  and 

more  sections  or  parts  of  the  same  of  this  tlUe  be  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional, the  .same  shall  not  affect 
tlons  or  parts  of  sections  of  this  title. 

"S«c.  118.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  oij 
reserved." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

"nie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BONE.    Mr.    President,    sometime 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
of  the  amendment. 

The   PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Thfe 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator 

The  Chief  Clxrk.    It  is  proposed 


Paragraph  a  and  subsection  1  of  sect  on  8  (c)   of  the  Agrlcul- 

amended  by  striking  out 
eu;h  of  said  paragrapha. 


tural  Adjustment  Act.  as  amended,  are 
the  words  "not  Inchxtlag  apples  and"  U 


December  17 


In  the  event  any  one  or 
i  title  be  held  to  be  un- 
the  validity  of  other  sec- 
repeal  this  title  Is  hereby 


ago    I    sent    an 
now  for  consideration 

clerk  will   state   the 
from  Washington. 
;o  insert  the  following: 


our  words  constituting 
in  the  old  Agricultural 

should  adopt  this  very 
the  effect  would  be  to 

Act  only  to  the  extent 


Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  these 
a  very  telef  clause  appear  as  a  claus<i 
Adjustment  Act,  and  if  the  Senate 
brief  amendment  to  the  pending  bil 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
that  It  would  permit  the  growers  of  [apples  to  enter  into  the 
marketing  agreements  which  are  pro  rided  In  the  old  A.  A.  A. 

We  are  presenting  to  the  country  \  farm  act.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  material  Into  the  proposed  act  would  in  no 
wise  affect  the  operation  of  the  at.  The  amendment  is 
offered  by  me  because  a  great  man^  farmers  in  my  State. 
producers  of  apples,  have  desired  to  bring  themselves  within 
the  marketing  agre«nent  provisions  i  )f  the  A.  A.  A.  Nothing 
would  be  added  to  the  pending  bill  n  taken  from  it  by  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  and  slice  a  great  many  of  the 
farmers  In  my  State  are  highly  desii  ous  of  having  this  little 
change  made,  I  think  I  may  with  pe  rf ect  propriety  offer  the 
amendment  in  order  to  get  this  relie: '.  for  tliem. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  if  thi  Senator  Is  seeking  to 
revive  some  feature  (rf  the  A.  A.  A.  Act  which  was  held  to 
be  unconstitutional,  does  he  think  t  lis  is  the  proper  vehicle 
upon  which  to  place  an  unconstitut  onal  declaration? 

Mr.  BONE.  Oh,  no.  I  would  be  o  >nstralned  to  agree  with 
the  Senator,  but  this  does  not  com;  under  the  ban  of  the 
Court,  as  I  understand  the  decision  of  the  Court.  Market- 
Ins  agreonents  are  stQl  in  existence  as  to  a  number  of  com- 
modities, and  they  do  not  come  und  ;r  the  ban  of  the  Court 
dedsion.    This  would  not  in  anywife  affect  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  time  of  the  Senator 
train  Washington  on  the  amendma  t  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  sbou]  i  like  to  ask  the  SenaUv 
from  Wtabingtaa  a  question  in  my  t  tme.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  Introduced  a  UB  on  Airll  23  providing  for  the 
same  proposal  he  now  makes  in  the  i  imendment,  and  the  bill 
is  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
believe. 

Mr.  BONS.  It  is  Senate  bm  2237  uid  was  introduced  last 
April. 

Mr.  BYRD.    In  view  of  the  fad  that  there  is  quite  a 


division  of  opiniOQ  amoog  the  apple  growers.  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  the  Seoator  does  not  ttlnk  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  have  hearings  on  his  bin  iind  let  all  interests  be 
considered.  The  eastern  ande  growc  rs,  so  far  as  I  know,  are 
still  opposed  to  tncJuding  aisles  in  tl  e  original  A.  A.  A.    The 


exclusion  of  apples  wa4 
was  originany  adopted 
act  that  the  limitation 


action  of  the  growers  i^yprovlng  the 
taken  unanimously  when  the  A.  A.  A 
I  hope,  therefore,  by  reason  of  the 

of  time  will  not  permit  a  full  discussion,  the  amendment  wlQ 
not  be  agreed  to;  but  I  assure  the  B<  nator  from  Washington 
that  the  State  of  AHrglnla  and  th<>  apple  growers  of  tht 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  him  and  have  >»*»*^rtr>g» 


on  his  bUl  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculttire  and  Forestry 
and  work  out  the  best  possible  solution  of  the  present 
situation. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  since  it  is  only  a  matter  of  days  rathrr  than 
months  when  that  might  be  accomplished.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  brief  amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Washington  knows  that 
the  Marketing  Act  cannot  be  operative  until  next  fall,  so  no 
emergency  exists,  and  nothing  will  be  lost  by  deferring  action 
for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch!  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  has 
upheld  the  marketing  ae;Teements. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true  that  the  market- 
ing agreements  have  a  purely  regional  application,  and  that 
no  region  need  use  marke'ing  agreements  luiiess  the  growers 
there  decide  to  do  so? 

Mr.  BONE.  That  is  my  understanding.  If  we  adopt  thr? 
agreement  out  there,  it  certainly  cannot  hurt  the  growers 
in  seme  other  section. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  not  exactly  correct.    In  the  act  it  is  provided: 

No  order  shall  be  Issued  under  thia  section  which  Is  applicable 
to  all  production  areas  or  marketing  areas,  or  both,  of  any  ccm- 
modity  or  product  thereof  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  Is-su- 
imce  of  severed  orders  appllcsible  to  the  respective  regional  produc- 
tion areas  or  regional  marketing  areas,  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  commodity  or  product  wouid  not  effectively  carry  out 
the  declared  policy  of  thla  title. 

The  eastern  apple  growers  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
a  regional  marketing  act,  but  the  Secretary  has  the  authority 
under  the  original  act  to  make  additional  marketing  agree- 
ments, and  it  is  that  question  which  I  should  like  to  have 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  regional  application  Is  always  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  make  the 
Regional  Marketing  Act  national  under  the  present  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  tho 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Tne  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  gave  notice 
that  I  would  make  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  so-called  McNary  amendment  was  agreed  to.  I 
desire  to  make  the  motion,  but  I  wish  first  to  send  to  the 
desk  a  proposed  substitute  to  be  offered  in  the  event  my 
motion  shall  be  agreed  to.    I  ask  to  have  the  clerk  read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(k)  Payments  with  respect  to  any  farm  (except  for  lands  which 
the  Secretary  determines  should  not  be  utilized  for  the  harvest- 
ing of  cropa  but  should  be  permanently  used  for  grazing  purposes 
only)  shall  be  further  conditioned  upon  the  utilization  of  the  land, 
with  respect  to  which  such  payment  is  made,  so  that  soU-bulldlng 
and  8oU-conservlng  crops  planted  or  produced  on  lands  nonnally 
uaed  for  the  production  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  or  field 
cam  shall  be  vised  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  conserving  the 
fertility  of  the  soU,  and  shall  not  be  harvested  for  market:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  amounts  only  may  be  harvested  as  are  to  be 
consumed  on  the  farm  by  the  farmer's  family,  employees,  or  house- 
hold, or  by  his  work  stock  or  poultry:  Provuied,  further.  That  In 
the  event  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  emergency  national  scarcity 
of  such  commodity  exists  or  Is  threatened,  and  so  proclaims,  he 
may  temporarily  suspend  such  restrictions  As  used  In  this  sub- 
section the  term  "for  market"  means  for  disposition  by  sale, 
barter,  exchange,  or  gift,  or  by  feeding  (in  any  form)  to  poultry 
or  livestock  which,  or  the  products  of  which,  are  to  be  sold. 
bartered,  exchanged,  or  given  away,  and  such  term  shall  not  In- 
clude consumpUon  on  the  farm.  .\n  agricultural  commodity  shall 
be  deemed  consumed  on  the  farm  If  consumed  by  the  farmer's 
family,  employees,  or  household,  or  by  his  work  stock:  or  if  fed 
to  potiltry  or  livestock  on  his  farm  and  such  poultry  or  livestock. 
or  the  products  thereof,  are  to  be  con.sumed  bv  his  family,  em- 
ployees, or  household. 

Mr,  BANBHEAD.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  because  I  cannot  talk  very  loni?. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  claim  my  own  tim.e. 
because  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  used  part  of  his 
time,    I  ask  recogniticoi  to  si)eak  m  my  own  time. 


under  this  title. 
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'nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Texas  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bank- 
HiAD]  proposes  to  offer  in  case  the  McNary  amendment 
should  be  reconsidered  varies  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  only  some  rather  insignificant  particulars.  I 
am  referring  to  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  offer  in  case  the  McNary  amendment  is  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  supjwse  it  is  understood  that  I  am 
making  a  motion  to  reconsider  that  amendment.  I  do  make 
it,  at  £iny  rate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  state  that  the 
first  step  will  have  to  be  a  motion  to  reconsider  theWmmittee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  the  motion,  as  I  uiiderstand, 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  now  making — ^to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  adopted  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]. 

The  amendment  which  the  SenattH-  from  Alabama  now 
tenders  follows  exactly  the  language  of  the  McNary  amend- 
ment, except  tliat,  on  page  2,  it  strikes  out  a  portion  of  lin^ 
1  and  2.  "or  for  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  be  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  not  for  market",  and 
inserts  the  following — and  this  must  go  into  the  agreement: 
and  shall  not  be  harvested  for  market. 

And  then  it  includes  these  provisos: 

Provided,  TTiat  such  amounts  only  may  be  harvested  as  are  to 
be  consumed  on  the  ftum  by  the  fanner's  family,  employees,  or 
household,  or  by  his  work  stock  or  poultry:  Provided  further.  That 
In  the  event  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  emergency,  national  or 
regional  scarcity  of  such  commodity  exists  or  Is  threatened,  and  ao 
proclaims,  he  may  tempcaarlly  su^>end  such  restrictions. 

With  the  exceptions  I  have  quoted,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  not 
changed. 

Mr.  McNARY.  What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  "regional 
scarcity"? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  assume  that  means  that  out  in  the 
dairy  country,  or  in  Kansas  or  Iowa,  if  there  should  be  a 
widespread  drought  or  a  scarcity  of  these  crops,  the  Secre- 
tary could  suspend  the  restrictions  in  order  that  the  dairy 
Interests  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  market.  That  Is 
about  as  accurately  as  I  can  define  "regional."  It  would  not 
mean  a  State.    It  would  have  to  be  a  tremendous  area. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Does  it  say  "national"  before  "regional"? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     "NaUonal  or  regional." 

Mr.  McNARY.  Is  the  Senator  insisting  upon  his  regional 
division? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  so  drawn,  and  we  prefer  it;  but  if 
the  Senator  agrees  to  accept  the  amendment  we  will  strike 
out  "regional." 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  should  like  to  submit  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The  House  has  passed  a 
provision  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  substantially  the  pro- 
vision which  the  Senate  adopted  yesterday;  and  unless  an 
amendment  is  made  to  or  reconsideration  is  had  of  the 
McNary  amendment,  and  the  Bankhead  amendment  is  sub- 
stituted, there  would  be  nothing  for  consideration  t>etween 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  If  the  Senate  accepts  this 
amendment,  if  those  who  are  interested  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  can  we  have  a  com- 
plete, total,  and  absolute  agreement  that  this  lunendment  will 
be  accepted  by  the  conference  without  any  change,  or  that 
the  amendment  of  the  House,  known  as  the  Boileau  amend- 
ment, will  be  accepted  by  the  conference? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have 
no  way  of  giving  him  any  assurance  about  what  the  House 
conferees  will  do;  but  I  will  say  this  to  him 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  House 
conferees  will  do;  but  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
Senate  must  understand  that  the  whole  matter  will  come 
before  the  conference 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  And  that  a  new  provision  may 
be  written  which  will  not  contain  any  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  will  take  the  floor  and  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  so  that  he  may  continue  his 
answer.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  a  new  provision  may  be 
written  which  will  not  contain  any  of  the  provisions  which 
are  proposed  in  the  amendment  which  is  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  conference  the  conferees  could  not  agree  to 
a  new  provision  or  new  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  or  the 
House  bill.  Nothing  may  be  done  in  conference  which  is 
not  contained  in  one  or  the  other  bills.  That  is  a  familiar 
rule. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  It  may  be  somewhere  in  be- 
tween, and  not  provide  the  protection  which  those  people 
believe  should  be  given. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  the  Senator  is  completely  in 
error,  because  if  the  conferees  should  exceed  their  au- 
thority any  Senator  could  make  a  point  of  order,  and  the 
report  would  go  back  to  the  conferees. 

Bylr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  conferees  could  not  agree  on  less 
than  is  contained  in  the  Senate  amendment  if  the  proposed 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to,  and  they  could  not  agree  on 
more  than  is  in  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Certainly.  The  action  of  the  confer- 
ence is  confined  between  the  two  extremes.  It  cannot  go  be- 
yond the  Boileau  amendment,  and  It  cannot  do  less  than  is 
provided  by  our  amendment.  So  the  only  ground  that  they 
can  confer  on  is  the  difference  between  the  two  Houses,  and 
those  differences  only  arise  on  the  language  that  we  are  now 
asking  to  have  inserted. 

If  the  language  we  propose  is  stricken  out  in  conference, 
then  the  McNary  amendment  is  in  full  force  and  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  our  language  is  adopted,  the  views  of  the 
Senate  have  prevailed.  More  than  that  the  conference  can- 
not do.  If  the  conferees  should  go  beyond  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  the  Senator  from  Washington  could  move  to 
send  the  conference  report  back  to  the  conferees  on  a  point 
of  order,  which  the  Chair  would  sustain. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  this  modification.  It  is  a 
very  slight  modification,  and  I  think  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
dairy  people  themselves,  because,  in  the  event  of  a  national 
scarcity  and  emergency  with  regard  to  these  forage  crops, 
nobody  will  stiff er  as  much  as  the  dairymen  themselves. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Washington,  with  that  explana- 
tion, will  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DITFFY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  jield. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  I  desire  to  propound  an  inquiry  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  In  addition  to  the  emergency  that  this 
new  provision  mentions,  there  is  also  another  little  provision 
In  It  which  refers  to  the  agricultural  commodities  that  are 
not  to  be  harvested.  Does  the  Senator  understand  that  that 
would  mean  that  farmers  could  turn  100  or  200  cows  upon 
the  acres  that  have  diverted,  and  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  benefits?  Would  that  be  permitted  under  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  there  is  no  danger  of  turning  out  a  hundred  cattle 
on  such  land. 

Mr.  DUFFY.    But  it  could  be  done  under  this  provision, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  cattle  would  starve  to  death  if  they 
did,  because  there  are  only  a  few  diverted  acres.  All  that  it 
means,  as  I  understand,  is  that  if  the  tenant  has  a  few  acres 
which  he  diverts  to  soybeans  or  some  other  products,  his 
cows  and  calves  may  graze  on  them. 


Lnn  i^  tmrv^u  tu ,  uui>  a  H^tui  c  UJC  at  uxuajt 


that  the  State  of  Anrglxxla  and  th<> 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 


apple  growers  of  th( 
him  and  have  hfauingf 


DOT.  K^KjariAijLjX .  !vir.  fresiaent,  i  claim  my  own  t:m.e. 
because  the  Senator  from  AJabama  has  used  part  of  his 
time.    I  ask  recognition  to  speak  in  my  own  time. 


no  way  of  giving  him  any  assurance  about  what  the  House 
conferees  will  do;  but  I  will  say  this  to  him 


Which  ne  oivercs  to  s(^ Deans  or  some  other  products,  ms 
cows  and  calves  may  graze  on  them. 
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The   PRESIDINO  OFFICER. 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DUFFY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  tdt  recognition,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  may  speak  in  my  t  me. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  3enator  from  Wiscon- 
sin Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DUFFY.     The  point  is  that  under  the  theory  of  this 
bill  soil -preserving  crops,  such  as  alfidfa 
that  are  usually  fed  to  dairy  cattle, 
depends,  of  course,  entirely  on  how 
verted.    As  I  understood  the  reading 
provided  that  only  such  amounts  maj 
to  be  consumed  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DUFFY.    So  that  the  dairy  cat 
the  land  under  the  new  amendment,  w  bereas  that  could  not 
be  done  under  the  McNary  amendment  which  was  adopted 
yesterday. 

Mr.  CONNALliY.    Let  me  say  to  tl^e  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  theory  which  some  of 
of  this  amendment  seems  to  be  the  mdst  improbable  "nigger 
in  the  woodpile"  or  bugaboo  that  coud  be  imagined. 

The  farmer  raising  cotton  or  com  dopa  not  want  to  go  Into 
the  dairy  business.    All  in  the  world 


and  other  crops 

shall  be  planted.    It 

much  acreage  is  dl- 

)f  the  amendment.  It 

be  harvested  as  are 


le  may  be  grazed  on 


this  means  is  that  a 


man  who  has  a  few  acres  of  some  kind  of  forage  crop  will 


like  to  propound  a 
Carolina.  Is  not  the 
X)  turn  certain  lands 

happy  to  answer  the 


not  have  to  let  it  stand  there  idle  and 
old  horse  is  starving  to  death  in  the 
involved  no  real  competition  to  the  dairy  industry  at  all. 

Mr.  DUFFY.    Did  the  Senator  heir  the  speech  of 
Junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [|lr.  Rxywolds]  yester- 
day? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  Senator  is  Here  and  can  take  care 
of  his  own  Interests. 

Mr.   DUFFY.    Very  weD.    I  should 
question  to  the  Senator  from  North 
reason  for  the  amendment  a  desire 
from  cotton  to  dairy  purposes? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  shall  be  very 
question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sector  from  Wisconsin. 

In  answer  to  the  question  addressed  to  me  by  my  friend 
and  honorable  colleague,  the  able  Sepator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  EmiTT] 

Mr.  DUFFY.    The  Senator  only  tan 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  understand  anil 
make  consumption  of  that  5  minutes 

tribute  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  sp  he  will  be  eminently 
satisfied  with  my  answer. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator 
understand  there  are  several  others  o: 
be  satisfied  as  well? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Quite  so.  and  I  st^  be  happy  to  satisfy 
them  in  the  same  manner  and  form. 

I  am  not  favorable  to  the  amendment  adopted  yesterday, 
the  one  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNakt], 
for  that  we  are  desirous  of  making  u  Lilizatlon  of  converted 


lands  and  under  this  bill  we  would  not 


December  17 


ime  of  the   Senator 


dry  up  while  his  poor 
meantime.    There  is 


the 


5  minutes  to  answer. 

I  shall  endeavor  to 
by  paying  a  glowing 


us  who  would  like  to 


be  permitted  to  do  so. 


time  of  the  Senator 


In  many  Instances  I  must  confess  t  lat  we  would  want  to 
make  utilization  of  the  land,  for  nstance.  for  grazing. 
There  is  no  manner  or  form  in  wlich  one  can  possibly 
rejxiveaate  or  brine  strength  to  the  laijd  any  better  than 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The 
from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  request  recognition  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  recocniaed  for  5  minutes.  J 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  The  best  possibe  way  to  fertilize  the 
land  Is  to  put  it  in  pasture,  as  all  ol  us  will  agree  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  We  think  It  wi  uld  be  somewhat  un- 
fair to  prt^blt  us  from  making  ut  llzatlon  of  converted 
land  for  pasturage  purposes.  I  hope  that  the  substitute 
which  has  been  oflTered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
be  accepted  here  today.  We  are  do<  going  into  the  dairy 
hmdnfi  at  the  present  time  on  the  irand  scale  that  many 
would  be  led  to  think  we  are,  tot,  cd  course,  eventually  we 
are  going  to,  prrhapw.  gtw  op  the  p  'odoctlon  of  cotton  in 


North  Carolina.  We  must  find  something  elsp,  another 
manner  and  means  by  which  wp  can  profitably  make  uti- 
lization of  our  land  that  will  b*^  disposed  nf  as  the  result  of 
not  producing  cotton  any  more,  because  we  cannot  produce 
cotton  in  competition  with  the  States  of  Texas,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  California,  and  others  where  they  will  be  able 
to  make  utilization  of  mechanical  means  of  picking  cotton. 
Mr.  DUFFTf.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  Boiled  down  and  stripped  of  all  verbiage, 
the  Senator's  idea  is  that  he  is  apamst  the  McNary  amend- 
ment because  it  prohibits  the  fanners  of  North  Carolina  using 
diverted  land  for  grazing  purposes  for  dairy  cattle? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Even  so,  they  would  not  be  compen- 
sated by  any  means  as  the  result  of  the  amount  of  crop  they 
will  be  forced  to  forego  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  DurrY]  has  asked  a  ver>'  proper  question,  but  I  want  to 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  on  yesterday  I  made  a  very  sincere  appeal  for  the 
millions  of  little  farmers  who  have  one  cow  or  two  cows  and 
a  few  chickens.  I  appeal  apam  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  McNary]  ought  to  regard  those  small  farmers  who  may 
not  now  harvest  the  diverted  acres.  They  are  U-sually  very 
smaU  tracts,  2  or  3  or  5  acres.  They  may  not  now  harvest 
the  crop  on  those  acres  and  feed  the  crop  to  cattle  whose 
product  may  be  sold.  We  ought  to  permit  the  one  cow  or  the 
two  cows  of  the  poor  farmer  to  graze  on  this  land  in  order  to 
keep  them  alive  in  most  instances,  even  though  the  housewife 
may  sell  a  pound  of  butter  or  exchange  it  for  a  cake  of  soap  at 
the  store,  or  may  sell  a  few  e?gs  m  order  to  get  .something  at 
the  store.  That  ought  not  to  be  prohibited.  That  restriction 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  every  small  farmer  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  think  it  will  do  more  to  discredit  the  dairy  amend- 
ment than  anything  else,  to  say  nothing  of  the  provision  with 
reference  to  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  those  who  are  offering  the 
amendment,  if  reconsideration  is  had,  is  not  to  open  the 
doors  to  the  farmers  to  go  into  the  wholesale  dairy  business 
by  buj^ng  additional  cattle  in  order  that  they  may  be  pas- 
tured on  the  converted  land,  but  that  they  may  pasture  the 
cattle  they  already  have  in  order  that  they  may  be  sustained. 
Mr.  POPE.  Exactly  so.  In  other  words,  we  desire  a 
reasonable  provision  in  order  that  the  small  farmers  may 
live  under  the  amendment.  It  is  so  strict  that  even  if  there 
were  a  small  tract  of  a  few  acres  and  the  farmer  had  a  cow 
starving  to  death  and  no  other  place  to  put  her.  he  could 
not  permit  her  to  graze  upon  that  small  tract  in  order  to  live 
and  furnish  milk  for  the  family  and  perhaps  enable  the 
fanner  to  sell  a  pound  of  butter  now  and  then.  It  is  too 
strict  entirely. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  weapon  in  the 
world  so  crushing  and  so  successful  as  ridicule.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  the  Senate,  if  I  may  humbly  express  that  opinion, 
who  is  a  proponent  of  this  bill,  who  may  have  to  meet  any 
man  of  ordinary  sense  en  the  stump  next  year,  who  is  not 
liable  to  have  this  provision,  which  is  embodied  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  held  up  to  his 
audience  and  make  the  Senator  who  is  a  proponent  of  the 
Wn  look  like  a  mpnkey.  If  we  want  to  save  ourselves  from  a 
castigation  of  the  bUl.  with  a  degree  of  unreasonableness 
that  will  drive  all  of  us  into  oblivion,  now  is  the  time  to  take 
steps  to  stop  that  inevitable  event. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yieW 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  the  Senator  consider  that  any  Sena- 
tor who  votes  or  stands  for  giving  protection  to  the  dairy 
industry  is  a  monkey? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  what  the  Senator  said.  Is  It  not? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  No:  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  Just  pointed  out  that  when  you 
carry  your  desire  to  protect  the  dairy  industry  beyond  the 
point  of  legitimacy  and  make  it  ridiculously  exacting,  then 
you  are  going  to  make  monkeys  out  of  all  those  who  would 
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vote  for  such  a  proposal.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  alti- 
tude of  the  dairy  Interests.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into 
dairying  the  way  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  in  other 
States  do.  If  you  tell  a  housewife  that  she  has  to  build  a 
fence  through  which  a  hen  cannot  crawl  so  that  the  hen 
cannot  get  the  sustenance  that  will  help  to  make  an  egg 
which  the  housewife  can  seU  by  the  half  dozen  in  the  market, 
you  reach  the  degree  of  ridiculousness  that  I  hope  the 
American  Congress  will  never  countenance. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  dairy  and  jwultry  folks  of  the 
country  and  what  I  had  to  say  ebout  it  yesterday  have 
found  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  southern  Senators.  T^ey 
have  accepted  the  amendment,  and  for  that  I  am  thankful. 
But  the  clause  which  has  been  inserted  following  the  lan- 
guage which  I  used  is  one  which  causes  me  to  pause  for 
a  moment. 

Let  me  say  again  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pom] 
who  made  his  speech  yesterday  that  when  his  first  pro- 
posal was  before  us  he  made  the  same  speech.  When  that 
amendment  was  abandoned,  and  another  was  offered  yes- 
terday by  him  as  a  substitute,  he  also  made  the  same  argu- 
ment against  the  dairy  amendment.  Now,  again,  after  the 
amendment  had  been  accepted,  he  makes  an  argument 
which  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  amendment  proposed  as 
much  as  to  the  one  that  wa^  adopted  yesterday.  So  I  am 
willing  to  let  the  argument  pass  by  as  the  idle  wind. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  danger  in  the  proposition.  Of 
course,  it  comes  in  so  late  that  no  one  has  time  and  there 
is  too  much  confusion  to  study  It.  They  add  to  the  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  yesterday  this  language: 

That  such  amoTints  only  may  be  harvested  as  are  to  be  con- 
Fumed  on  the  farm  by  the  farmer's  family,  empl03ree8.  or  house- 
hold— 

And  so  forth.  It  reads  "such  amounts."  Probably  they 
mean  crops  only.  Farmers  do  not  harvest  amounts,  they 
harvest  crops. 

Prcnrided  further,  That  In  the  event  the  Secretary  finds  that  an 
emergency,  national  or  region*! — 

I  am  Willing  to  leave  out  "regional" — 

Bcarclty  of  such  commodity  exists  or  is  threatened,  and  so  pro- 
claims, he  may  temporarily  suspend  such  restrictions. 

The  danger  In  the  whole  thing  is  that  if  this  goes  to 
conference  and  we  have  a  national  emergency,  the  conferees 
can  work  it  down  from  the  highest  group  in  the  Nation  to 
the  smallest  group  of  the  State.  That  is  a  latitude  given 
lo  conferees.  It  may  come  out,  I  fear,  a  wholly  different 
proposition.  If  the  amendment  as  passed  in  the  House 
end  if  the  amendment  as  adopted  yesterday,  which  had  the 
sanction  of  the  dairymen  and  the  poultrymen  and  the  live- 
etock  men  of  the  country,  goes  into  the  bill,  there  can  be 
no  tinkering  with  it  by  the  conferees,  and  for  that  reason 
I  must  at  this  time  oppose  this  proposal,  though  I  do  con- 
gratulate my  friends  in  tr3dng  to  make  it  a  very  much  better 
proposition  than  was  suggested  3^esterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  desires  to  make 
a  statement  of  the  question  on  which  the  Senate  is  about 
to  vote.  Ttit  Senator  from  Alabama  has  moved  that  the 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  yesterday  adopted  the  amendment 
as  amended  on  page  82  of  the  pending  bill,  line  25,  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  OT^tfAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  before  the  vote  is  taken 
I  should  like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  some  of  the  Senators 
who  participated  In  the  discussltm  yesterday  In  order  that 
I  msiy  be  clear  in  my  own  mind  as  to  just  what  the  situation 
Is.  I  ask  the  senior  Senator  fron  Wisconsin  whether  the 
suggested  amendment  appeals  to  him  as  being  acceptable  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  suggested  to  be  modified,  omitting 
the  word  "regional." 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  The  language  which  Is  now  pn^xsed 
I  have  just  had  opportxmity  to  see  since  it  has  been  offered, 
and  I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind  exactly  wha4;  the  im- 
plication of  the  language  will  be  and  what  interpretation 
will  be  placed  upon  it.    Furthermore,  as  pelted  out  by  the 


Senator  from  Oregon,  there  is  this  situation  confronting  us 
so  far  as  the  conference  is  concerned.  If  I  could  be  cer- 
tain that  this  langtiage  as  modified,  smd  as  it  has  been  sug- 
gested It  would  be  Diodified  by  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
would  be  retained,  and  that  the  Senate  conferees  would  not 
yield  upon  it  without  coming  back  to  the  Senate  and  giving 
us  an  opportunity  for  a  separate  vote  upon  it  In  order  to 
try  to  adjust  the  matter,  I  would  be  willing,  so  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  with  assurances  of  the  conferees  to 
that  effect,  to  accept  the  modified  amendment. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  practically  the  same 
statement  was  made  a  little  while  ago  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  while  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  speak- 
ing. He  asked  whether  or  not  any  assurance  could  be  given 
that  the  conferees  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  would  accept  the 
amendment  and  not  consent  to  or  request  any  liberalization 
of  the  amendment  Did  the  Senator  from  Texas  answer 
that? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Texas  will  not  be  on 
the  conference  committee,  because  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  but  I  am  sure 
that  Senators  vho  will  be  on  the  conference  witi  jierfonn 
their  duty  to  the  Senate,  and  they  cannot  go  any  further 
than  the  Senate  amendment  has  proposed  in  that  direction, 
and  the  conferees  cannot  go  any  further  in  the  other  direc- 
tion than  the  House  amendment  goes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said, 
they  could  modify  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  report  from  the  Parliamentarian 
Is  that  it  would  be  possible  to  modify  the  amendment  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Within  the  limits  of  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  On  the  one  hand  is  what  the  House 
does,  and  on  the  other  is  what  the  Senate  does,  and  what 
they  have  agreed  on  the  conferees  cannot  change.  It  is 
written,  and  it  cannot  be  changed.  The  Senate  amendment 
says  "a  national  emergency."  I  do  not  think  they  could 
scale  that  down  at  alL 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Of  course,  I  am  merely  rq>eatlng  the 
statement  of  the  Parliamentarian  that  they  could  scale  it 
down. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  beg  to  differ. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  We  are  to  be  guided  by  the  report 
of  our  Parliamentarian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  expired, 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
consider  this  matter  in  the  light  of  what  the  conferees  may 
do.  This  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter  to  the  dairy 
interests,  and  suppose  we  are  dissatisfied  with  what  the 
conferees  do  and  it  comes  back  here,  we  wiU  have  a  right  to 
reject  it.  of  course.  But  we  are  not  going  to  reject  the 
bill  as  a  whole  in  order  to  preserve  a  construction  of  this 
particular  amendment. 

Mr  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLFTrEl.  However,  It  would  not  be  an  xra- 
common  arrangement  that  we  should  have  an  assurance 
that  before  the  amendment  was  altered  or  modified  in  any 
respect  as  adopted  by  the  Senate  the  Senate  conferees 
would  come  back  to  the  Senate  and  permit  the  Senate  to 
have  a  vote  upon  it  before  smy  conference  report  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BORAH.  That  is  true;  it  is  sometimes  the  practice, 
but  is  very  rare.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  want 
this  entire  matter  to  turn  mi  a  report  upon  the  particular 
amendment,  llie  amendment  may  go  down  under  the 
pressure  of  passing  the  bilL 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH     I  yield. 


•re  foing  to. 


gtVB  up  the  pXKluctioD  of  coUcn  In  I  you  are  going  to  maJke  monkeys  out  of  all  those  who  would 


•*UUK.  \^^yj\U.-0-LJ        ^^V^:k\^  bX^J^  ,        i^Ai^lA 


Will  ue  yxttccru  u^a^u  it. 


Mr  14±  l*LJJCi±IJ^\J-L\^f     Cfe0    ^^vc«JnA1M<^«« 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.    Is  not  the  Senate  r 
that  11  the  conferees  exceed  their   auho 
can   make   a  point   of   order  and  seiid 
conference? 

Mr.  BORAH.    Oh.  yes;  that  Is  true 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    How  could  they 

Mr.  BORAH.    Here  Is  the  matter  abdut 
ferlng  as  to  tlie  construction,  and  the 
a  construction  which  would  not  be 
order  but  would  not  be  satisfactory, 
settled  here  and  now  and  not  made 
conferees  may  do. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The 
In«  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  ask  for  the  yeas 

"Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DUFFY.    A  parliamentary  Inquify 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     The 

Mr.  DUFFY.    Will  not  the  Chair  stat^ 
now  to  vote  upon?    Is  it  whether  the 
Bidered? 

The   PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 
Toted  on  is,  Shall  the  vote  by  which  tlie 
ment  as  amended  was  adopted,  be 
will  caU  the  roD. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 

BIr.  SmPSTEAD  (when  his  name 
general  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
On  this  question,  I  am  released  from 
I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  announce  the  pair 
Tennessee  fMr.  Bcrry]  with  the  Sen4tor 
[Mr.  Moou]. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  were 
to  vote,  he  would  vote  "yea."    If  thfe 
Jersey  were  present  and  at  liberty  to 
"nay." 

The  Senator  from  Delaware   [Mr. 
from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee   [Mr 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass]  .  and  the 
Jersey  [Mr.  Moork]  are  unavoidably 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr 
mincis  [Mr.  Ijtwis],  and  the  Senator 
SxATHERS  ]  are  detained  on  important 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39 
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So,  Mr.  BAifKHBAD's  motion  to 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  President,  I  send 
ment  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

The  LBtasLATTfB  Cuotx.    It  Is 
proper  place  in  the  bill  the  following: 
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In  determining  the  allotment  of  any  State,  county,  or  of  any 
cooperating  farmer  (person  or  corporation)  due  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  any  complaint  that  the  average  production  of  such 
State,  county,  or  farmer  was  diminished  unfairly  by  mistake  or 
•wrong  In  any  prior  year  or  years,  and  any  cooperating  farmer  com- 
plaining hereunder  to  the  local  committee  shall  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  county  agent,  and  from  the  county  agent  to  the 
State  director.  Upon  finding  that  such  average  production  was 
wrongfully  or  by  mistake  rau.'^ed  to  be  diminished,  the  average 
and  allotment  shall  be  adjusted  accordingly  Any  State  com- 
plaming  shall  complain  to  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture.  Any 
county  complaming  shall  ccmpiam  to  the  Slate  director  or  other 
officer  administering  this  act  for  a  State 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  submitted  the  amend- 
ment to  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
also  to  the  leader,  and  they  offer  no  objection  to  it.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted  without  debate.  All  it  does 
is  to  provide  for  corrections  a.s  to  allotments  that  may  be 
unjust  by  reason  of  injustice  hcrctcfcre  done. 

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  written  contains 
provisions  whereby  the  producers  or  farmers  are  amply  pro- 
tected with  reference  to  matters  of  th:s  character.  The 
method  of  appeal  is  to  the  county  committee,  and  from  the 
county  committee  to  the  State  committee:  then  there  is 
the  right  to  appeal  and  have  a  hearing  before  the  court. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  entirely  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  am  sure  the  committee  desires  to 
see  the  amendment  rejected. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  interrupt  the  Senator. 
I  lost  my  right  to  speak  becau^^e  I  yielded  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempwre.     Does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 
Mr.  McGILL.     I  do. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  think  the  Senator  is  under  a  misappre- 
hension. I  agree  that  there  are  rights  of  appeal  in  the 
bill.  This  amendment  provides  a  right  to  appeal  by  a 
farmer  whose  base  in  the  past  5  years  was  unjustly  reduced, 
as  he  may  think,  by  rea.son  of  allotments  made  imder  the 
old  act.  The  amendment  merely  Kives  him  the  right  to 
complain  that  under  the  old  act  he  was  unjustly  treated, 
and  therefore  that  his  5-year  base  is  not  a  proper  ba^e.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  provided  for  in  the  bill,  but  I  will 
agree  that  the  bill  provides  for  complaints  and  adjust- 
ments  

Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment,  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  It  is  propo.sed  to  amend  subsec- 
tion <c)  of  section  31  by  inserting,  after  the  word  "quota", 
on  page  35,  line  7,  the  foUowmg: 

ProvicUid.,  hoicever,  That  the  Secretary  may  vise  5  percent  of  any 
States  national  marketing  quota  allotment,  or  so  much  thereof 
aa  In  his  discretion  may  be  necessary,  to  adjust  ''Vident  discrimina- 
tions agjiinst  any  county  or  the  cotton  growers  of  such  county, 
but  In  no  caae  In  the  exercise  of  such  dwcretion  herein  granted 
shall  any  county's  quota  allotment  be  proportionately  reduced 
more  thjin  5  percent. 

Mr.  BHiBO.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  remember  that 
night  b<?lore  last  we  had  quite  a  controversy  over  subsection 
(c)  on  page  35  as  to  the  ailotmeiiLs  to  be  made  to  the 
counties;.  This  amendment  has  been  prepared  and  submitted 
to  all  the  Senators  from  the  cotton  States  who  objected, 
and  haf.  been  agreed  upon;  and  I  iru^t  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther objection  to  it.  since  it  is  agreed  upon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  This  amendment  is  to 
a  committee  amendment,  which,  without  objection,  will  be 
reconsidered.  The  question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  I  Mr.  BilboI  to  the 
amendraent  of  the  committee,  i  Puttmg  the  question. !  The 
noes  hjive  it.  [A  pause.]  The  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  rejected. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an  amendment  said 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in<iulry. 
What  was  the  decision  of  the  Chair  on  the  rote  on  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BILBO.    I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ihe  request  comes  too 
late.  The  Chair  waited  deliberately  for  the  Senator  to  ask 
for  a  division  or  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  certainly  misimderstood  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  There  is  no  objecUou  to  the  amendment  from  the 
Senators  representing  cotton  States.  It  Is  an  agreed-upon 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  can  judge  only 
by  the  viva  voce  vote.  The  Cliair  waited  deliberately.  There 
was  no  request  for  a  division  or  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  let  me  make  a  motion  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield;  yes. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  vote  by  which  my  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  be  recon- 
sidered by  which  his  amendiaent  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  Is  then;  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BIT  .BO  obtained  the  fliX)r. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

Mr.  BILBO.    Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  merely  vish  to  tisk  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  a  question,  inasmuch  as  I  was  familiar  with  his 
first  amendment,  and  was  ojiposed  to  it,  and  voted  agaunst 
it,  and  worked  against  it.  As  I  understand  the  present 
amendment,  it  merely  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ix)wer  to  make  corrections  within  a  county  where  injus- 
tices have  been  done,  within  limitations  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  itself. 

Mr.  BILBO.    In  the  amendment  itseK.    It  is  all  agreed  to. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me  give  you  a  con- 
cretD  case  showing  why  this  amendraent  is  necessary  in  order 
that  Justice  may  be  done.  I  use  my  home  county  as  an 
illustration,  because  I  know  the  record  there. 

In  1934,  we  produced  l.lOCi  bales  of  cotton;  in  1935,  1,300 
bales;  in  1936,  1,900  bales;  Id  1937,  3,400  bales.  There  is  no 
base  for  the  fifth  year.  Tht-  average  would  be  1,540  bales. 
We  must  take  a  cut  in  the  sdlocation  to  a  normal  average 
of  1,540  bales,  which  would  mean  that  we  would  be  per- 
mitted to  raise  about  800  or  900  bales  in  the  county.  The 
punxise  of  this  amendment  is  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  these  corrections.  We  have  all  agreed  on  it,  and  I 
trust  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi to  the  amendment  of  tte  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  £m[iended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAILEry.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  heretofore  sent  to  the  desk  may  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  C^arolina  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  On  page  30,  Une  25,  after  the  word 
"act".  It  is  proposed  to  insert  a  colon  tuid  the  following: 

Provided.  That  the  amount  of  any  allotment  and  the  stim  of  any 
money  paid  out  to  any  person  shall  be  disclosed  to  any  Member  of 
the  Congress  upon  demand:  PrctHded  fvrther.  That  money  benefits 
or  rentals  of  «1,000  or  more  shall  be  reported  to  the  Congress  with 
the  names  of  the  payees.  Anl  the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture  is 
hereby  directed  to  report  to  the  Congress  all  money  benefits,  parity 
payments,  or  rental  allowanceB  heretofore  made  under  his  admln- 
leti-ation  of  $1,000  or  more  wlti  the  names  and  addresBes  of  the 
respective  payees  and  the  aznouata  paid  to  each. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any  pos- 
sible public  i»hcy  more  to  be  condemned  tlian  one  of  pay- 
ing out  the  public  money  without  disclosing  it  to  citizens  on 
the  one  hand  or  to  the  lawmakinB  power  on  the  other;  yet 
we  have  been  doing  that.  The  object  of  this  amendment  is  to 
require  a  disclosure  of  the  payments  of  public  funds  which 
we  ajjpropriate — a  disclosure  to  us,  and  a  disclosure  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  people. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAILEY.     I  will  yield  in  a  moment,  when  I  finish  my 
statement.    I  have  only  5  minutes. 

Here  in  oiu-  Record  we  have  in  one  Instance  payments  to 
an  insurance  company  under  the  A.  A.  A.  of  over  $100,000. 
and  in  another  instance  we  have  a  payment  to  one  farm 
corporation  In  excess  of  $60,000.  If  we  have  the  disclosure 
of  the  money  paid,  we  have  no  more  than  we  ought  to  have; 
but  I  think  the  notice  of  necessity  for  disclosure  will  bring 
about  a  great  deal  more  care  than  has  been  exercised  in  this 
matter  of  paying  out  the  public  money  under  agricultural 
legislation. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.    BARKLEY.    Mr.    President,    as    I   understand,    this 
amendment  as  originally  offered  provided  for  the  disclosure 
of  pajTnents  of  $3,000  or  more. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  have  changed  the  amount  to  $1,000. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    Why  is  the  Senator  proposing  to  reduce 
the  amount? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Upon  consideration,  I  thought  $3,000  was 
too  high.  I  should  like  to  know  everything  down  to  $1,000. 
The  truth  is,  I  should  like  to  know  all  the  payments:  but 
when  I  put  the  amount  at  $1,000  I  thought  I  was  being 
verj-  moderate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  To  my  mind  the  question  is  whether  there 
is  really  any  need  for  disclosing  payments  under  $3,000.  It 
might  involve  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  bookkeeping  in 
the  Department. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  need  for  a 
section  in  the  bill  requiring  that  absolute  disclosure,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  duty  wt  owe  ourselves  and  our  country  and  our 
constituents.  We  send  $500,000,000  or  a  billion  dollars  down 
to  Mr.  Wallace  to  distribute,  and  then  do  not  require  that 
anything  be  disclored  as  to  its  expenditure.  Of  course  we 
ought  to  know  where  the  money  goes.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe 
ourselves.    So  I  ask  that  the  amendraent  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  1  Mr.  Bailey]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  substitute  of  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
McAdoo]. 

Several  Senators  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they 
were  ordered. 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called*.  I  have  a 
general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass!. 
I  understand  that  on  this  vote,  if  present,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  transfer  of  my 
I>air  and  therefore  withhold  my  vote.  If  permitted  to  vote, 
I  should  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  TRUMAN  (when  his  name  was  called).     On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Berry].    If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Berry]  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware IMr.  Hughes]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Berry],  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moore],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  unavoidably 
detained. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark!  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lewls]  are  detained  on  important  public 
business.  I  am  advised  that  if  present  and  voting  these  two 
Senators  would  vote  "nay." 
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Mr.  BYRO.    I  announce  that  my 
unavoidably  detained.    IT  present  and 
"nay."     

Mr.  DUFFY.  On  this  vote  Z  have 
Senator  from  Mloourl  [Idr.  Clauc]. 
I  ibould  vote  "yea."  I  am  Informed 
Senator  from  Mluourl  liSi.  Cuuucl  wMd 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
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So  Mr.  McAooo's  substitute  was  re 
Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President,  I  wish 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  ChaiJ- 
from  OUahoma  that  the  substitute 
the  Record.    Does  the  Senator  desir^ 
ported  to  the  Senate? 
Mr.  LEE.    I  do  not. 
Mr.  BARELEY.    A  parliamentary 
The  VICE  PRESIDE2iT.    The 
Mr.    BARKLEY.    The    junior 
[Mr.  BiLaol  has  one  or  two  perfectin|g 
to  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    They  are 
time,    llie  original  bill  can  be 
tute  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  BILBO.     Mr.  President,  just  a 
amendment  providing  for  the 
checks,  and  so  on,  which  was  defeated 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr 
Colorado  [Mr.  Adams],  and  others 
amendment.    The  amendment  has 
think  It  is  acceptable. 
Mr.  McOTTJ..    Mr.  President,  what 
Mr.  BILBO.    The  amendment  is 
transfer   of    benefit-payment   checks, 
correction  I  made  was  to  add  the  woi  is 


perfected 


trans  er 
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Provided,  That  In  no  caae  shmD  such 
trom  the  original  owner  be  made  far  lev 
of  the  face  value. 

It  protects  the  owner. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  the 
presented  to  the  clerk  and  read. 
Is  to  be  Inserted  indicated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  poln 
Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  BILBO.    I  make  a  motion  to 
which  the  amendment  was  defeated. 

The  VICE   PRESIDENT.    That   ii 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  moves 
as  the  Chair  understands. 

Mr.  BILBO.    I  ask  to  have  the 

Mr.  McOni^    Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  offered  a  while  ago  which 
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Pope 

Reynolds 

Schwartz 

Sch  well  en  bach 

Sbeppard 

Smith 

Thomas.  tJtah 

Van  Nuya 

Wagner 

Walsh 


Smatbeia 
Truman 
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from    Mississippi 
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in  order  at  the  present 
before  any  substi- 
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of  benefit-pajTnent 

and  I  desire  to  move 

^nce  I  have  conferred 

],  the  Senator  from 

had  objected  to  the 

jeen  perfected,  and  I 


is  the  amendment? 
one  providing  for  the 
and    so    forth.    The 


assignment  or  transfer 
than  4-percent  discount 


amendment  should  be 
the  place  where  it 


of  order  Is  well  taken. 
otter  an  amendment? 
reconsider  the  vote  by 


not   an   amendment, 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 


aiaendment  stated. 
Is  the  amendment  the 
objected  to  not  only 
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by  the  !3enator  from  Colorado  and  thn  S^'nator  from  Idaho, 
but  It  \i  quite  evident  that  it  would  lay  the  door.s  wide  open 
for  a  ffirmer  who  did  not  know  what  the  parity  payments 
would  fnally  amount  to  to  bo  defrauded  out  of  them.  I  am 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EILBO.    I  have  corrected  It  so  that  no  person 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  corrected,  be- 
cause taere  is  no  way  for  the  farmer  to  know  how  much 
the  parity  payment  will  amount  to  until  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  offered  an  amendment,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  IjicisLAxm  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion, to  read  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  legal  and  lawful  for  any  farmer  or  producer  to  sell, 
transfer,  assign,  cr  In  any  way  negotiate  any  rental  rheck,  benefit 
payment,  subsidy,  or  payment  of  any  kind  cr  character  whatsoever 
due  or  to  be  due  him  under  the  provl-slons  of  thl.s  act,  or  under 
any  other  law  or  Government  order  or  regulation  previously  passed; 
Proinded,  That  In  no  case  shall  such  an  ti.ssignme!it  or  transfer  by 
the  original  owner  be  made  for  less  than  4-percent  discount  of  the 
face  value  thereof. 

Mr.  ;LA  POLIiETTE.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is 
not  In  order  unless  there  Is  a  recorLSideration;  and,  as  I 
understand,  no  such  motion  has  yet  been  made. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  have  been  trying  to  make  one  for  a  half 
hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is  advised  that  this 
is  an  original  amendment,  and  does  not  contravene  any 
other  amendment  the  Senate  has  already  voted  on. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  propose  another  amend- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
offers  an  amendment,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  Legislattvk  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert  at  the 
proper  place  a  new  section,  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Census  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  collect  and  publish  mi-ntlily  statistics  concerning 
the  qumtities  of  soybeans,  peanuts,  flaxseed,  cum  germs,  copra, 
sesame  seed,  hempseed.  baba.ssu  kernels  and  nuts,  rapeseed.  and 
other  oil  see<ls,  nuts,  and  kernel.s  received  at  oil  mills,  the  quan- 
tities crushed  in  such  mills,  the  quantities  of  oil  and  of  cake 
and  meal  produced,  the  c;uanL;t:o.s  jf  the.^e  products  shipped  out; 
and  the  quantities  of  seeds,  nuts,  and  kernels,  and  of  prcxlucta 
held  at  such  mills;  the  production,  shipment,  ind  stocks  of  vc^e- 
table  shortening  and  lard  compound  produced  and  the  quantities 
of  the  several  oUs  and  fats  u.sed  m  their  pnxluction. 

(bi  That  the  information  furri;  hed  by  any  individual  e.=rtab- 
llshment  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shaJl  be  considered 
as  strictly  confidential  and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  .statistical 
purpose  for  which  it  is  supplied.  .\ny  employee  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  who  shall  publish  •)t  communicate  any  information 
given  lito  his  possession  by  reason  of  his  cmployme'nt  under  the 
provisicns  of  this  section  shall  be  putlty  of  a  mi.sdome;inor  and 
shall.  \:pon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  1   year,  or  both. 

(cl  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  president,  treas- 
urer, secretary,  director  or  other  officer  or  a^^ent  of  anv  oil  mill 
or  manufacturing  establlshme;it  where  the  products  of  'sovbeana. 
peanut.'i,  flaxseed,  corn  germ.s.  copra,  sesame  seed,  hempseed, 
babassu  kernels  and  nuts,  rap«-seed,  other  oil  seeds,  nuts,  and 
kernels  are  produced,  manufactured,  or  stored,  or  where  brewers' 
or  distillers'  dried  grains  and  vet^etable  shortening  and  lard  com- 
pound are  manufactured,  when  requested  by  the  Director  of  the 
Cen.sus  or  by  any  special  agent  or  other  employee  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  acting  under  the  Instructions  of  said  Director,  to 
furnish  completely  and  correctly,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
all  of  the  Information  concerning  the  quantities  of  the  above- 
mentioned  seeds,  nuts,  and  kernel,?  received,  consumed,  or  on 
hand,  and  the  quantity  of  the  .several  products  manufactured, 
shipped  out,  and  on  hand,  and  the  quantities  of  vegetable  short- 
ening and  lard  compound  manufactured  and  of  the  several  fats 
and  oils  used  therein.  The  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Census 
for  these  data  may  be  made  in  writ.ng  or  by  a  visiting  repre- 
sentative, and  If  made  In  '^rltlni,'  shall  be  forwarded  bv  registered 
mail,  and  the  registry  receipt  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department  shaU 
be  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  demand.  Any  owner, 
president,  treasurer,  secretary,  director,  or  other  officer  or  agent 
of  any  oil  mm  or  manufacturing  establi.^hment  who.  under"  the 
conditions  hereinbefore  stated,  shall  rcfu.se  or  willfully  neglect  to 
furnish  any  of  the  information  herein  provided  for  or  shall  will- 
ftilly  give  answers  that  are  fal.st'  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1.0Oa 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  from  the  reading  of  this 
amendment  I  presume  Senators  conclude  that  it  is  rather 
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a  "nutty"  proposition,  bat  tbh  to  to  correct  a  great  Injustice 
which  is  being  done  to  the  cottonseed  Industry  of  the  South. 
Under  the  law  the  cottonseed  :ndustry  must  make  a  monthly 
report  as  to  all  the  crushers.  All  otiier  oil  cniBhers.  as  set 
out  in  the  amendment,  report  every  S  months,  which  shows 
the  great  injustice  being  done  to  the  cottonseed  Industry.  X 
merely  offer  the  amendment  so  that  the  Senate  may  know 
the  grave  Injustice  being  done. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  llie  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  LksI. 

The  amendment  was  reject  sd. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  recommit  the  WH 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Ilie  yeas  and  nays  were  ortiered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  have  u  pair  with  the  senicw  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass!.  1  am  informed  that  if  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  as  I  cjn  about  to  vote,  so  I  fed  at 
liberty  to  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MTNTON.  I  announ<»  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Hughes]  is  detainiid  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennesee  [Mr.  Berby],  the  sailor 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [^Ir.  Moore]  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner]  are  unavoidatly  detatoed. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark!  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lewis]  an;  detained  on  important  public 
business. 

On  this  question  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark] 
l3  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Berbt]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  v(Ae 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moore]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  Mr.  Lewis].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne-v  Jersey  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Glass] 
Is  unavoidably  detained.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29,  nays  57,  as  follows: 

YEiiS — 29 


Austin 

Gerry 

Lundeen 

Townaend 

Bridges 

Olbson 

MrNary 

Tydinga 

Bulkley 

Hale 

Maloney 

Vandenberg 

Burke 

Holt 

Nye 

V^alBh 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Calif. 

KadcUffe 

White 

Copeland 

Johnson,  Colo. 

RusseU 

DavU 

King 

Shipstead 

Donahey 

lodge 

Stelwer 

NATS— 57 

Ada  ma 

Dleterlch 

Lee 

pittman 

Andrews 

Duffy 

Logan 

Pope 

Ashurst 

Ellender 

Lonergan 

Reynolds 

Bailey 

Prazler 

McAdoo 

Rchwartz 

BanlLhead 

George 

McCarran 

Bchwellenba<^ 

Hartley 

Gillette 

McOUl 

Rheppard 

Bilbo 

Gravea 

McKellar 

Smith 

Brown.  Mich. 

Green 

MUler 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Brown,  N.  H. 

Guffey 

Mlnton 

Thomas.  Dtah 

Bulow 

Harrison 

Murray 

Truman 

Byrruw 

Hatch 

Neely 

Van  Nuya 

Capper 

Hayden 

Norrts 

Wheeler 

Caraway 

Herring 

O'Mahouey 

Chavez 

Hitchcock 

Overton 

Connally 

La  Fnllette 

Pepper 

NOT  vcrnuG — 10 

Berry 

Clark 

Lewla 

Bmathera 

Rone 

Glaw 

Moore 

Wagner 

Borah 

Hughes 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  recommit  the  bilL 
Mr.  SMITH  obtained  the  f  oor. 

Mr.  ASHURST.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Does  the  Senator  from 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona? 
Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 


South 


Mr,  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  think  the  com- 
mittee, under  many  difficulties,  did  splendid  work.  So  far 
as  I  know,  they  accorded  a  bearing  to  every  citizen  who 
wished  to  be  heard. 

I  am  not  going  to  prophesy.  I  think  I  know  what  the  bill 
wO\  do.  Without  a  tariff  accompanying  it.  It  will  be  a 
scissors  with  only  one  leg.  It  may  be  a  good  stopgap  for  a 
jrear  or  two;  but  unless  and  until  we  hs&ve  a  protective  tarlS 
on  cotton  to  prevent  the  importation  of  cotton  from  cheap- 
labor,  foroed-labor  countries,  the  bill  will  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment. 

Of  course  the  committee  could  not  entertain  the  suggestion 
of  a  tariff  import  or  other  duty,  because  the  Senate  has  no 
power  to  originate  such  a  provision.  If  Congress  will  accom- 
pany this  bill  with  a  protective  tariff  or  an  embargo,  they  will 
have  measiu"ably  solved  the  problem  before  them. 

ifi-.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  8505.  to  provide  for 
the  conservation  of  national  soil  resources  and  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  House  agricul- 
tural bill? 

'nie  VICE  PRESIDENT.    That  is  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  And  it  is  necessary  to  make  this  substitu- 
tion in  order  to  have  a  conference? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Technically  speaking,  the  Chair 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  if  the 
Senate  displaces  the  Senate  bill  and  begins  the  consideration 
of  the  House  bill,  It  will  be  open  to  all  kinds  of  debate  and 
amendment.    That  is  the  situation  which  exists. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  \1CF  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BANKEIEAD.  What  would  be  the  proper  motion  to 
send  the  bill  directly  to  conference? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  the  Chair  understands,  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  that  if  the  Senate  passes  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  or  engrosses  it,  or  otherwise  finally  acts  on  it,  at  that 
moment  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  may  move  that  the 
House  bill  be  substituted  for  the  Senate  bill ;  but  if  he  simply 
moves  to  take  up  the  House  bill  it  will  displace  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  course  suggested  by 
the  Chair  were  followed,  the  Senate  bill  would  have  to  go 
to  the  House  and  be  acted  on  by  the  House.  It  could  not 
go  to  conference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDTilNT.  Not  necessarily.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  should  move  to  substitute  the  House 
bill  for  the  Senate  bill,  that  would  come  within  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  about  5-mlnute  debate;  but  if  he 
should  move  to  take  up  the  House  bill,  that  would  be  a  new 
question  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD  and  Mr.  B3NG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  thought  I  was  following 
the  usual  custom.  My  purpose  was  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Hotise  bill  and  to  substitute 
the  text  of  the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  in  Ueu  thereof. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina may  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  substitute  the  text  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  that  would  not  put  the  bill 
into  conference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    It  would  put  It  into  conference. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  How  would  it  put  it  into  conference?  We 
have  not  acted  on  the  House  bill.  We  have  acted  only  on  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  Senate  bill  would  have  to  go  back  tc  the 
House  and  be  acted  upon  before  it  could  go  to  conference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  is  correct  in  that 
statement. 


MI.  mcuuam    aar.  tmauKni,  inis 
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objected  to  not  only 


Mr.   BILBO.    Mr.   President,    from    the   reading   of   this 
amendment  I  presume  Senators  conclude  that  it  is  rather 
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Mr.  SMITH.  Then,  Mr.  President,  move  that  we  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  th ;  House  bill  and^  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  text  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  we  h4ve  not  the  House  biH 

before  us.  .      -  ^  _i  ,j 

Mr.  KINO.    I  understand  that  I  h4ve  the  floor.    I  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  did  not  know  the  Senator  from  Utah  had 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KING.    I  understood  the  Chair 
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to  recognize  me. 


Mr.  NORRIS.  I  tried  to  get  recognition  once  before,  but 
the  Chair  said  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith] 
had  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  think  I  have  the  flo<»r.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  knows  Senators  de- 
sire to  be  advised  of  the  parliamentar; '  situation. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  That  Is  why  I  desiie  to  be  of  assistance. 
I  wanted  to  make  a  suggestion.  If  th^  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    We  have  adopted  afich  a  course  on  pre- 
vious occasions.    It  Is  a  usual  custom 
all;  but  it  is  usually  done  by  unanijQOus  consent.    I  take 
it  no  one  will  object  to  taking  up  th^  House  bill  and  then 
substituting  the  Senate  bill  for  it. 

Senate  bill.    Everyone  Is  satisfied.    I  to  not  tmnx  tnere  wm 
be  any  objection  to  making  the  subsitution  by  unanimous 

consent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  tte  Senate  permit  the 
Chair,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  lay  the  House  bill  before 
the  Senate?  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sena  e.  House  bill  8505,  to 
provide  for  the  conservation  of  nati(nal  soil  resources  and 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Smtth]  moves  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claus;  of  the  House  bill  and 
substitute  the  text  of  the  Senate  biU,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  thrd  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  laving  been  read  three 
times,  the  quesUon  Is.  "Shall  it  pass'  " 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  a  ad  nays  on  the  passage 

of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Sen  itor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  At  what  point  ^  nil  it  be  necessary  to 
move  to  amend  the  title? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    After  tlie  bill  is  passed. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  he  bill.  On  that  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  najrs  have  been  iemanded  and  ordered. 
The  clerk  win  call  the  ndl. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  t  tie  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  (when  his  name  was  ca  led) .  On  this  question 
1  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sena  or  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CtjuucI.  If  he  were  present  and  at  1  Iberty  to  vote  he  would 
rote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  v  )te  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  my  colleakue.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  OlassI,  Is  necessarily  detained.    If  pres 
ent  and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass].  I 
understand  that  If  he  were  preseni  and  voting  he  would 
vote  as  I  shall  vote.  Therefore  I  apa  free  to  vote-  I  vota 
"nay." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  ihe  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  HucHKSl  is  detained  froc  the  Senate  because  of 
fflness.    If  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea.' 


The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cl.irkI  and  the  Senator 
from  niinois  [Mr.  Lewis  1  are  detained  on  important  public 
business,  I  am  advised  that  if  present  and  voting  these 
Senators  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Berry!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moore  1  are  necessarily  detained 
from  the  Senate.  On  this  que-stion  they  are  paired.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senat.or  from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr.  SM.'.TirERsJ  is  unavoid- 
ably detained.  I  am  advted  that  if  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59,  nays  29,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 59 


Adams 

Dl  etc  rich 

La  Pollette 

Overton 

Andrews 

Duffv 

Lee 

Prpper 

.\shur=t 

Ei:cnder 

Logan 

r.ttman 

Bankhead 

Fra7ler 

1  nvrv^n 

Pr.pp 

Barkley 

Geo  re  e 

McA^lon 

Reynold."! 

Biibo 

Gillette 

M.  Ciirran 

Schwartz 

Bone 

Graves 

\T  C.:\ 

S^-hwellenbach 

Brown.  Mlctu 

Gn-fn 

;.!■  Kcllar 

Shpppard 

Brown,  N.  H. 

Guffey 

Miller 

Smith 

Bulow 

Harrison 

Ml  n  ton 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Miirray 

Thomas,  Vtaix 

Capper 

Hayden 

Nff'lv 

Trun.an 

Caraway 

Herrt.-.g 

N   Tils 

Van  Nuys 

Chavez 

Hitchcock 

Nye 

Wheeler 

Connally 

Johnson, 

Colo. 

O'Mahoncy 

NAYS— 29 

Austin 

Donahey 

L'lndPen 

Tyd;n?=5 

Bailey 

Gerry 

McNary 

Vandenberg 

Borah 

Gibson 

Maloney 

Wagner 

Bridges 

Hale 

RadcllfTe 

Walsh 

BullLley 

Holt 

Ru.«i,';pll 

White 

Burke 

John.son. 

Calif 

Shipnt^'ad 

Cope  land 

King 

S-.iw,-r 

Da  via 

Lodge 

] 

NOT 

T''wn?pnd 
VQ-nNG-  -8 

Berry 

Clark 

Hughes 

Moore 

Byrd 

Glass 

Lewis 

Smathers 

was  called).    I  have  a 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Smith,  the  title  was  amended  so  as  to 

read: 

An  act  to  provide  an  adequate  and  brilanced  flow  of  the  major 
agrlcviltural  rocimodities  :n  interstate  and  foreign  cornnierce,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist 
upon  its  amendments,  aj^k  for  a  conference  with  the  House, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  t!ic  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  ?o  ordered. 

The  Chair  appoint.s  the  foUowi::e  "-r.frrees:  Mf\«;.srs.  Smith. 
McGiLL.  Pope,  B.»i?:kke.\d,  H^tai.  Nlfhis,  and  McN.^ry. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  opposed  this  bill  because 
I  did  not  believe  in  its  philosophy.  It  has  been  an  un- 
broken rule  of  mine  that  when  I  oppose  a  bill  I  refuse  to 
act  as  a  conferee.    Therefore.  I  resign  as  a  conferee. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  serve  as  a  con- 
feree, although  I  should  like  very  much  to  do  so.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  of  course.  Without  giving  any  rea.son  why 
I  think  I  cannot  act  as  one  of  thf^  conferees.  I  will  say  that 
I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Vice  President  and 
with  the  leader.  I  have  explained  the  reason  why  I  think  I 
ought  not  to  serve  on  the  conferpnce  committee,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  both  to  the  Vice  President  and  to  the  leader 
on  the  majority  side  of  the  Senate.  Therefore.  I  decline  to 
act  as  a  conferee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  did  explain  the 
reason  why  he  could  not  serve,  but  the  Chair  felt  that  he 
should  name  the  Senator  on  the  "cnference  committee  and 
let  him  state  to  the  Senate  that  he  could  not  serve.  On 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  he  is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  minority  party. 

In  view  of  the  statements  of  the  two  Senators  the  (Thair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  FrazierI 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Capper]  to  take  their 
places  as  members  of  the  conference  committee. 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  Senators  have  expressed  the  view- 
point that  the  bill  does  not  deal  with  the  fundamentals  which 
are  necessary  to  give  agricul:ure  adequate  and  proper  re- 
lief. That  may  be  true.  I  tlunk  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  has  no  pride  of  opinion.  T^e  committee 
members  worked  faithfully  suid  did  the  best  they  could.  I 
have  heard  numerous  criticisms,  but  I  have  heard  very  few 
constructive  suggestions. 

I  desire  to  say  at  this  time  that  at  an  early  meeting  of 
that  committee  I  shall  present  a  resolution  to  invite  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  committee, 
and  to  invite  each  Member  wtio  has  any  plan  or  any  sugges- 
tion or  views  upon  additional  legislation  for  agriculture  to 
submit  them  to  the  committee.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
.■^hall  be  most  pleased  to  have  suggestions  from  any  source, 
from  cither  or  both  sides  of  the  Chamber,  from  the  sup- 
porters of  the  administration  and  from  the  opponents  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  familiar  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  invite  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  already  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  AgriculturJiI  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  proceed  forthwith  to  a  study  of  all  plans  for  the 
relief  of  agriculture,  especially  those  involving  the  so-called 
domestic-allotment  plan,  and  all  phases  of  that  subject.  I 
would  judge  from  what  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  said 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  join  in  having  that  resolution  adopted, 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  want  to  invite  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  come  before  our  committee  and  let  us  have  his 
views. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  if  it  would  be  possible  to  have  made 
available  to  us  in  the  morning  a  print  of  the  bill  as  it  passed 
in  final  form? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  presume  the  Government  Printing 
OC&ce  will  print  the  bill  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  In  order  that 
It  may  be  messaged  to  the  House.  Whether  it  will  be  avail- 
able early  tomorrow  morning  I  am  imaUe  to  say.  It  un- 
doubtedly will  be  available  sometime  tCMnorrow. 

RArLROAD    FINANCES NOTICE    OF   SPEECH    BT    SENATOR    TRUMAN 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  state  that  on 
Monday,  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  recognition,  I  desire  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  on  the  question  of  railroad  finances  as  it 
has  appeared  to  the  subcommittee  over  which  I  have  been 
presidinp  and  which  has  been  considering  that  question. 

SPECL^L       COMMITTEE       TO       rNVKSTIGATE       XTNEMPLOYMENT       AND 
REIXEF UaUT   OF   EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  BYRNES,  from  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control 
the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate,  reported  back  favor- 
ably the  resolution  (S.  Res.  209)  submitted  by  him  on  De- 
cember 15,  1937,  which  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent 
and  agreed  to,  as  foUows: 

Resolved.  That  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  No.  36,  agreed  to  June 

10.  1937,  to  study,  survey,  and  investigate  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  relief  In  the  United  States,  hereby  te  authorized  to 
e.xpend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  $15,000  to  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  beretotfore  authorized  to  be  expended  for 
such  purposes. 

PREVENTION    OF   AND    PUNISHMENT   OF    LYNCHING 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  which  will  be  read  by  title. 

•nie  Legislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  ^H.  R.  1507)  to  assure  to 
persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  State  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  to  punish  the  crime  of  lynching, 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr  President,  It  Is  not  contemplated  that 
we  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  bill  tonight,  so 
that  no  one  need  be  uneasy  that  we  are  going  to  hold  any 
fand  of  a  session  on  the  bill  tonight. 


Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  we  be  ready  to  take  it  up 
Monday? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     We  will  dispose  of  that  question  Monday. 

THE    REPUBUCAN    PARTY LETTER    BY    WILLIAM    S.    BENNET 

[Mr.  Stetwer  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Hon.  William  S.  Bennet.  to  Hon.  George  D.  Aiken, 
Governor  of  Vermont,  with  reference  to  the  Republican 
Party,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

WAGE-AND-HOUR    LEGISLATION ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR 

SCH  W  ELL  EN  BA  CH 

[Mr.  Burke  ai^ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Senator  Schwel- 
LENBACH  in  New  York  City.  December  16.  1937,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Wage  and  Hour  Legislation,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WAR  IN  CHINA 

[Mr.  Bone  asked  and  obU.ined  leave  to  have  print-ed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "You  Maj'  Get  Shot  on  a 
Battlefield,"  published  in  the  Washington  'Hmes  of  Decem- 
ber 15,  1937,  and  an  Item  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord of  December  17.  1937,  entitled  "Keep  Us  Out  of  War," 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix,] 

EMERGENCY ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR   E  RIDGES 

[Mr.  White  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address,  delivered  today  by  Senator 
Bridges,  on  the  subject  Emergency,  whicli  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

CONDITIONS    IN    CHINA ^EDITORIAL    FROM    PHEJIDKLPHIA     RECORD 

[Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "What  Are  We  Wait- 
ing for  in  China?"  published  in  the  Hiitadelphia  Record 
of  December  17,  1937,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEE   ON    POST   OFFICES   AND    POST   ROADS 

Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on  Post  OCaces  and 
Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  of  sundry 
postmasters,  which  were  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no  fvuther  reports 
of  the  committees,  the  clerk  will  state  in  o:"der  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions of  postmasters  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  of  postmasters  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  aomuia- 
tions  are  confirmed   en  bloc. 

IN   THE   ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Courtland 
Moshier  Brown  to  be  major  in  the  Air  Corps. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Capt.  Theo- 
dore Addison  Weyher  for  transfer  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  conflrmed- 

IN    THE    NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
In  the  Navy. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Na\T  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection  the  nomina- 
tions are  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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nr   THZ    ICAKIKX   COVPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
tions  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  ask  unanimous 
nations  in  the  Marine  Corps  be  co 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without 
tions  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calepdar. 

KXCXSS 

sesiion. 


qonsent  that  the  r  jmi- 

ed  en  bloc 
(ibjection,  the  nomlna- 


The  Senate  resumed  legislative 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  move  that  the 

until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a 
December  20.  1937.  at  12  o'clock 


merle  ian. 


Senate  take  a  recess 

(at  7  o'clock  and  28 
recess  until  Monday, 


CONPIRBlAnOf  S 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 

(legislcttive  day  of  Novemb^ 

APPOIXTHENT  to  TnCPORABT  RAlfK  IN 

Rkcthju  Army 
Courtland  Moshler  Brown  to  be  m^or 

Appointmxnt,  by  Tkanstkr.  in 
Capt.  Theodore  Addison  Weyher  to 
Promotions  in  the 


Senate  December  17 
16).  1937 
THi  An  Corps,  in  thz 


lbs  RxGXOJUi  Army 
Ordnance  Department. 
Navy 


Howard  H.  J.  Benson  to  be  captain 

Francis  M.  Adams  to  be  lieutenant  commander. 

Hugh  H.  Ouodwin  to  be  lieutenant  commander. 

Thomas  J.  Raftery  to  be  lieutenant  commander. 

Albert  8.  Miller  to  be  lieutenant. 

Joseph  K  Dodson  to  be  lieutenant. 

MARINX   CORPS 

Charles  T.  Brooks  to  be  lieutenant  IcoloneL 
Frederick  C.  Biebush  to  be  major. 
Gale  T.  Cummings  to  be  major. 
Edwin  J.  Parrell  to  be  major. 
Lewis  C.  Hudson,  Jr.,  to  be  captain 
Edmxind  B.  Gkunes  to  be  captain. 

Postmasters 
illinois 
James  Higgins.  St.  David. 

MASSACHtTSriT! 

Roeella  Webb,  South  Lincoln. 

NXW  JXRSZY 

Charles  Leon  Ware,  Glassbora 

NKW  MEXICO 

James  H.  Bell.  MesUla  Park. 

Phil  J.  Martinez.  Tlerra  Amarllla. 

Leon  Paoebouef ,  Vaughn. 

OSXOOH 

Werner  Raz.  Multnomah. 
Loris  V.  Farleigh,  Sisters. 
Eva  M.  Stewart.  Westfir. 
Mayrue  Gregory,  Westport. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRES  SNTATTVES 

Friday,  December  17,  1937 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The   Chaplain.   Rev.  James  Sierk 
offered  the  foUowlDg  prayer: 


O  Thoa  whose  dwdllng  is  in  tbe 
let  the  calm  and  benediction  of 
Tbaa  who  art  ctotbed  with  light,  lei 


December  17 


read  sundry  nomlna- 


Montgomery,   D.   D., 


rlsngand  the  aetdng  sonai 

ijhy  mercy  be  upon  us. 

us  jma  Into  Ttxj  light; 


may  it  linger  in  our  humanity,  anchoring  and  guarding  our 
purest  thoughts.  We  pray  Thee  that  we  may  hear  within 
the  melody  of  unuttered  beauty,  feel  the  untried  strength  and 
the  imexpressed  power.  Stand  beside  us,  our  Father;  let  the 
vision  come,  radiant  and  clear,  and  may  It  minister  to  our 
wants  and  needs;  allow  not  uncertainty  and  indecision  to 
clutch  at  duty.  We  pray  for  the  establishment  of  our  great 
ccfimtry  in  the  strength  of  God;  pierce  through  aH  trouble 
with  the  bright  lights  of  faith  and  confidence.  Blessed  Lord, 
bid  us  look  up  and  not  down.  There  is  a  living  picture  hang- 
ing over  time,  proclaiming  that  goodness  shall  triumph,  evil 
shall  be  exterminated,  and  Thou  shalt  seem  lovely  to  every 
living  thing.    In  our  blessed  Savior's  name.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

NATIONAL    HOUSING    ACT 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  sub-nitted  the  following  report  <Rept.  l^o.  1656;  H. 
Res.  384)  on  the  bill  H.  R.  8730,  which  was  re/erred  to  the 
Hoxose  Calendar  and  ordered  printed: 

House  Resolution  384 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  move  that  the  Hou.se  n^olve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
oX  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  UrJon  for  the  consideration 
of  H.  R.  8730,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  for 
other  pxirposes.  That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  anting  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  B.inlclng  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5-mmute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  Hnose  with  such  amendment* 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit, with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  understand  the  bill  is 
to  be  taken  up  tomorrow,  but  the  expectation  is  that  it  will 
not  be  read  until  Monday?  That  is,  the  bill  will  not  be 
considered  under  the  5-niinute  nilc  until  Monday. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  understand  it  is  the  plan 
of  tlie  leadership  to  take  up  the  bill  tomorrow  in  case  the 
pending  bill  is  completed  today.  Of  course,  with  4  hoxirs  of 
general  debate  and  1  hour  on  the  rule,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  anything  more  than  general  debate  will  be  completed 
tomorrow. 

EXPLANATION   OF   VOTl 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  one-half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rules  of  the  Illinois 
State  Senate  each  member  of  that  body  has  the  privilege, 
on  roll  call,  of  using  5  minutes  to  explain  his  vote.  Tliat 
rule  is  not  In  vogue  here.  When  in  Rome  do  as  the 
Romans  do. 

I  therefore,  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  explain  my  vote  on  the  pending  wage  and  hour 
bill  at  this  point. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  my  vote  on 
the  so-called  wage  and  hour  biU,  I  wish  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

My  position  on  the  so-called  wage  and  hour  bill  follows 
the  recommendations  of  William  Green  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,    lliose  recommendations  were: 
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First.  Vote  to  send  the  bill  back  to  committee  to  be  re- 
written. 

Second.  Failing  in  that,  vote  to  substitute  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  wage  and  hour  bill  for  the  Senate  bilL 

Third.  Failing  in  that,  vote  to  recommit  the  bilL 

Fourth.  Failing  in  that,  vote  against  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

Briefly,  the  reasons  for  those  recommendations  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  so-called  wage  and  hour  bUl  does  not  establish 
a  minimum  wage,  but  does  give  the  Administrator  set  up  in 
the  bill  the  authority  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  of  $16 
a  week  for  my  district  and  a  minimum  wage  of  $6  a  week 
for  industry  in  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  district.  Does  organ- 
ized labor  want  that? 

(b)  The  so-called  wage  and  hour  bill  does  not  estab- 
lish a  maximum  workweek,  but  does  give  the  Administrator 
the  authority  to  establish  a  flexible  workweek  of  40  hours 
for  my  district  and  60  hours  for  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  district. 
Does  organized  labor  want  that? 

(c)  The  American  Federation  of  Labcw  wage  and  hour 
bill  seeks  to  fix  by  law  a  Tninimnm  wage  of  40  cents  per  hour 
for  all  labor  that  now  gets  less  than  that,  and  a  maximum 
workweek  of  40  hoiirs  for  all  labor  that  now  works  more 
hours  than  that,  and  these  standards  of  wages  and  hours 
are  to  be  flxed  and  uniform  in  North  and  South,  East  and 
West.  This  is  exactly  what  organized  labor  has  been  fight- 
ing for  all  through  the  years,  and  is  what  every  real  friend 
of  labor  wants.  This  so-called  wage  and  hour  bill  that  is 
now  before  us  is  nothing  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
should  either  be  recommitted  or  defeated. 

RfMOVAL  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  FROM   CHINA 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  there  are  about  6,000  Americans  now  in  China, 
about  2,500  of  those  being  missionaries.  In  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence  It  is  stated  that  many  of  those  Americans  do 
not  have  the  necessary  money  to  come  home.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resohition  today,  similar  to  a  resolution  introduced 
at  the  time  of  the  World  War.  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  $600,000  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  bring  back  to  this  coimtry  those  Americans  who  are 
financially  unable  to  come  home. 

It  Is  easy  for  all  of  us  to  tell  Americans  in  China  to  come 
home.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  are  many  who 
have  not  foxir  or  five  hundred  dollars  to  pay  their  way  home. 
As  long  as  there  are  Americans  in  China  our  situation  will  be 
serious. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  we  ought  to 
bring  out  those  who  are  financially  able  to  come  home,  unless 
they  will  come  without  it? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  do  not  go  that  far,  although  I 
believe  they  should  come  home. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    I  jrield. 

Mr  RICH.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  might  convince  the 
administration  that  Japan  is  now  at  war  with  China? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentlonan  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

FLORIDA  GRAKEFKUIT 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoos  consent 

to  proceed  for  2  minutes  to  make  ajx  announcement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  tbe  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago.  realiz- 
ing that  it  was  the  time  of  the  year  when  everybody  gels  a 
cold,  and  having  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  at  heart.  I 
sent  them  a  prescription  and  told  them  to  take  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  aspirin,  and  grajjefruit  and  they  would  be  cured 
within  the  day.  I  think  the  medical  profession  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  is  a  splendid  prescription. 

However,  California,  Arizona,  and  Texae  did  not  think  so, 
and  they  have  threatened  to  sue  me  for  slander,  because  I 
said  that  Florida  grapefruit  was  the  only  grapefruit  that  con- 
tained the  necessary  qualities.  I  am  reminded  that  truth 
is  a  perfect  defense  in  slander,  so  today  I  have  the  grapefruit 
and  I  want  the  Members  of  this  House  to  sit  as  a  jury.  I 
beLeve  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

Mr.  PATMAN,    What  about  the  asirirln  and  soda? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  You  will  have  to  provide  that.  I  have 
provided  four  boxes  of  fruit  for  the  Republican  side  and  I 
believe  that  will  simply  supply  the  Members  of  the  minority. 
I  hope  that  after  the  next  election  it  will  only  take  two  boxes. 
[Laughter.] 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  wrote  me 
recently  and  said.  "I  have  the  cold,  the  aspirin  and  the  soda, 
but  I  have  no  grapefruit."  I  have  provided  the  grapefniit. 
and  I  hope  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  will  see  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  takes  his  aspirin  and  soda  with 
his  grapefruit.  The  gentleman  said  he  would  become  a 
guinea  pig  at  my  expense.  It  is  not  at  my  expense,  because 
all  of  my  fruit  growers  responded,  but  I  want  you  gentle- 
men to  see  that  he  does  not  become  a  guinea  pig  £Uid  that 
he  really  does  ncrt  become  just  a  i^ain  pig.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  we  have  this  fruit  in  the  back  of  the  House.  Let  us 
eat  it  and  neutralize  our  systems,  and  perhaps  the  debate  on 
the  wage  and  hour  bill  after  this  will  not  be  quite  so  acrid. 
If  you  do  not  get  enough  tl^re.  come  to  Florida  for  Christ- 
mas, and  if  you  will  let  me  know  where  you  are  I  will  see 
that  you  get  all  the  fruit  you  can  consiune,  and  it  wUl  not 
cost  you  anything. 

Now,  to  the  ladies.  I  know  they  seldom  visit  the  cloak- 
room, so  I  have  provided  fruit  for  them  in  their  ofSces. 

Gentlemen  of  the  North,  that  is  some  of  that  southern 
chivaliy  that  you  have  read  about  In  history.  LLaughter 
and  applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  IGLESIAS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  short  report  on  economic  and  labor  conditions  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  R£cc»d.  and  to  include  therein  a 
resolution  from  the  Eastern  Oregon  Wheat  League. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  the  remarks  I  made  on  labor  and 
to  include  therein  a  table  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hamp.shire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  unanimous 
consent  further  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  labor  bllL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
proceed  for  half  a  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Bi4r.  Speaker.  I 
Members  of  the  House  that  having 
the  most  controversial  debate  and 
stitutes  that  will  be  offered — only  one 
v-ersial  matters  now  remain  to  be 
mlttee  substitute — it  is  the  intention 
today  until  this  bill  is  finally  dispose^ 


unanimous  consent  to 

it  is  so  ordered. 

(lesire  to  state  to  the 

lassed  a  great  deal  of 

qmendments  and  sub- 

or  two  highly  contro- 

di^posed  of  in  the  com- 

to  remain  in  session 

of.     [Applause.] 


WAGK    Afn>   H0I7B    Bl  LX 


inove   that   the   House 

tie  Whole  House  on  the 

cc  nsideration  of  the  bill 

^S.  2475 »    to   provide   for   the   establfshment   of   fair   labor 

interstate  corn- 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 


af[  ecting 


standards  in  emplosrments  in  and 

merce,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itsdlf 

of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  thi ; 

consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2475,  the  ^age 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Section  2  is  stil 
Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Chairman, 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amen<lment  offered  by  Mr.  Ramsfeck: 

BulwinkJe  amendments,  add  liie  follow 
provlBion  shall  not  apply  to  mining,  m 
Uona." 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Chairman,  i '  I  may  have  the  atten 
tion  of  the  Members  from  the  West  piirticularly.  for  they  are 
interested  in  mining  operations,  they 
day  that  the  Bulwlnkle  amendment; 
the  operation  of  mines  and  smelters  and  the  milling  of  ore. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  certain  that  the  Bulwinkle  amend- 


December  17 


Into  the  Committee 

Union  for  the  further 

and  hour  bill,  ^"iih 


open  for  amendment, 
offer  an  amendment. 


Page  6,  after  each  of  the 

Ing;     Proi"ided,   That   tn.s 

ilmg,   or  smelting  opcr>- 


were  fearful  yester- 
would  interfere  with 


[  have  offered  this  pro- 
t  is  also.  I  understand. 
!^orth  Carolina. 
Chairman,  will  tljie  gentleman  yield? 
I  yield. 

in  con- 
bill  that  several  of  its 


We  have 
not  know  to  whom  the 


from  the  provisions  of 
o  the  so-called  grave- 


ments  do  not  cover  these  operations, 
vise,  which  is  satisfactory  to  them, 
satisfactory  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  SNELL.     Mr 

Mr.  RAMSPECK 

Mr.  SNETJi.    It  seems  to  me  a  peculiar  situation 
nection  with  the  consideration  of  thi; 
most  ardent  proponents  want  to  ha 'e  their  special  bloc  of 
laborers  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
interested  exempt  from  the  provisiorp  of  the  bill, 
already  exempted  so  many  that  I  do 
Wn  applies.    What  is  the  reason  for  all  these  exemptions? 

BIT.  RAMSPECK.  I  may  say  to  tt  e  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  this  does  not  exempt  the  m  ning  industry  from  the 
general  provisloiis  of  the  bill  but  onl3 
the  Bulwinkle  amendment  relating 
yard  shift. 

Mr.  SNELL.  If  you  are  going  to  ^empt  the  mining  and 
smelting  interests,  why  not  exempt  he  paper-mill  interests 
throughout  the  United  States  that  n  in  24  hours  a  day  every 
day  in  the  week  If  they  have  oiough  (^ders? 
are  not  bothered. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    If  they  hav«  a  Continuous  process,  they 
are  out  of  it. 

Mr.  SNELIi.    They  certainly  do 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Because  it  does 
tinuous-process  Industry.     My  own 
that  the  amendment  wtmld  not  afk>ly  to  the 
dustry.  but  these  gentlemen  wanted  to  be  sure 

Mr.  SHELL.    It  seemed  to  me  as  I 
amendment  this  morning  that  it  wo^ild  apply  to  the  paper- 
mill  industry. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  It  will  if  they 
process  industry.  My  understaiKling 
it  Is  a  continuous  process. 


Mr.  SNELL.  They  usually  run  24  hours  a  day.  The  gen- 
tleman states  that  any  industry  that  usually  runs  24  hours  a 
day  would  be  exempt. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  It  depends  on 
the  process  itself,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
process  once  it  is  started;  that  is  what  I  call  a  continuous- 
process  industry.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  wiih  the  paper 
industry  to  say. 

Mr.  SNELL.  A  paper  mill  could  '^hut  down  and  start  up 
again,  but  it  is  a  very  expensive  propo.'=:tion,  and  when  they 
hav3  any  orders  they  run  24  hour.s  a  clay. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  would  say  that  industry,  under  the 
gentleman's  statement,  would  be  exempt. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Would  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  his  amendrnt  nt  inciuciuitj  the  manufacture  of 
paper? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  The  gentleman  has  that  privilege,  of 
course.     I.  personally,  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doe.s  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nrw  York  for  'he  purpose  of  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  The  gentleman  can  d)  that  m  his  own 
time.     I  yield  now  to  'he  RpnUeman  fmm  Washmgtcn 

Mr.  MAGNTSO.N.  Would  the  g'.ntlcnian  construe  the 
word  "milling"  to  apply  to  the  lumber  industry? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK  No;  I  would  not.  It  is  a  term  con- 
nec*:ed  with  mining  operation.'-'. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  this  Bulwinkle  amendment  to 
apply  to  the  liimber  indu;^rry;  and  I  am  elad  to  get  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  that,  rhe  term  'mihinz"  would  not  apply 
to  lumbering. 

Mr.   RAMSPECK      I   do   not 
apply  to  the  lumber  industi-y. 


At  present  they 


not  apply  to  any  con- 
personal   opinion   was 
mining  in- 
read  over  the  Bulwinkle 


are  not  a  continuous - 
of  paper  making  is  that 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut, 
tleman  yieW^ 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut 


think  tills  exemption  would 

Mr.  Chairman.  w.U  th.e  gen- 


Will  the  gentleman  explain 


the  reason  for  making  a  distinction  between  the  mining 
and  milling  of  the  ore  and  subsfquent  oc>erations  upon  the 
metal  manufactured  from  that  ore  whereby  the  metal  is 
worked,  rolled,  and  further  manufacturt^d  into  ariicks  of 
commerce?  Why  should  the  flr.>r  prore.vs  b*  exempted  but 
not  the  second,  the  manufacturing  industry,  v  hich  is  the 
next  step  in  making  the  crude  pri.ducr   u.sable? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK  The  purp<j.sf  of  the  Bulwinkle  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand,  is  to  prevent  overproduction  through 
the  use  of  the  third  .'^hift;  and  that  is  the  difference.  Min- 
ing is  a  contmuous  proce.ss.  neces.sanly.  as  I  understand  it. 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  covered  by  the  Bulwinkle 
amendment,  but  the  gentlemen  who  repre.sent  the  mining 
sections  were  not  satisfied. 

The  gentlemen  who  represent  those  sections  were  not  sat- 
isfied and  I  have  definitely  satisfied  them,  because  I  made 
a  promise  I  would  try  to  do  so  and  I  am  doing  it  now, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Is  not  the  Bulwinkle  amend- 
ment aimed  at  industries  which  have  a  large  number  of 
productive  units  now  not  in  production? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     That  is  tioie. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Which  may  u.se  the  present 
labor  and  present  equipment  even  in  peak  times,  whereas 
other  industries  are  not  m  that  position? 

Mi.  RAMSPECK.    That  i.>  true. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SJfELL.  Mr.  ChauTnan.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  addmg  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturmg  m- 
dustries. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offert'd  by  Mr  Snet.l  to  th<>  ftmf>ndmpnt  of  Mr 
Ramspkck:  After  the  word  operations"  In  the  amendment.  Insert 
"p\ilp  and  paper  manutacturiug  industries." 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  industry  m 
the  country  in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  24 
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hours  a  day  it  is  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  industry. 
If  you  shut  down  a  paper  machine  at  6  o'clock  at  night,  for 
instance,  it  will  take  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  shut  it  down  and  probably  an  hour  to  get  it  started 
again.  In  addition  to  that,  you  lose  quite  a  large  amount 
of  the  product  In  the  process  of  shutting  down  and  starting 
your  machinery;  so  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  these 
industries  to  run  24  hours  a  day  during  the  time  they  have 
orders  to  keep  the  plant  moving. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  In  the  first  place.  I  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  fact  this  only  applies  to  the  shift 
from  12  o'clock  at  night  to  6  In  the  morning.  If  your 
proposition  is  a  continuous  operation,  then  It  will  not  apply 
to  them  at  all. 

Mr.  SNELL.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  stated  he 
could  not  tell  for  sure  whether  it  would  or  not  and  to  make 
It  absolutely  certain  the  gentleman  could  have  no  objection 
to  placing  my  amendment  In  the  bill.  Of  course,  If  you 
run  24  hours  you  run  between  the  hours  of  12  and  6  In  the 
morning. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  But  it  especially  provides  for  a  con- 
tinuous operation. 

Mr.  SNELL.  There  seems  to  be  some  question  in  the 
gentleman's  mind  as  to  what  is  a  continuous  operation. 

Mr.  BUL'WINKLE.  Under  the  N.  R.  A.  did  these  pulp 
and  paper  mills  work  continuously  for  24  hours? 

Mr.  SNELL.  Whenever  they  nm  at  all  they  nm  24  hours 
a  day 

Mr. 

Mr. 
hours 

Mr. 


I  mean  during  the  N.  R.  A.  time. 
Whenever  a  paper  mill  runs  it  rtm,s  24 


BUL'WINKLE. 
SNELL.     Yes. 
a  day. 

BULWINKLE.    Then  this  does  not  apply,  because  it 
Is  in  the  same  situation  it  was  imder  the  N.  R.  A. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  If  there 
is  no  question  about  it,  that  is  one  thing. 

Mr.  BUL'WINKLE.    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Then  there  Is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  put  in  the  biU. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  It  is  not  intended  this  should  cover 
a  continuous  operation  necessary  to  produce  sometlilng. 

Mr.  SNELL.  There  seems  to  be  a  question  with  reference 
to  what  is  a  continuous  operation. 

Mr.  BUL'WINKLE.  A  continuous  operation  is  an  opera- 
tion in  which  it  takes  24  hours  of  continuous  running  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  completed  product. 

Mr.  SNELL.  It  may  run  only  12  hours  a  day.  You  can 
stop  at  any  time.  But  that  would  make  it  so  expensive  so 
far  as  the  production  of  paper  is  concerned  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  This  applies  only  to  productive  ma- 
chinery in  a  manufacturing  industry. 

Mr.  SNELL.    This  is  all  productive  machinery. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  On  the  gentleman's  statement  it  would 
not  apply. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Paper  mills  In  some  sections  close  down 
on  Saturday  night  and  do  not  operate  Saturday  and  all  day 
Smiday.  They  start  up  the  next  shift  Sunday  night.  Would 
that  in  the  gentleman's  opinion  be  a  continuous  operation? 

Mr.  BUL'WINKLE.    No;  because  they  expect  to  shut  down. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  cannot  see  any  harm  in  the  gentle- 
man's  amendment. 

Mr.  SNELL.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  the  amendment, 
and  It  might  help  out  the  industry  very  materially. 

Mr.  FADDIS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  if  he  believes  his  amendment  would  apply  to  the 
glass  industry? 

Mr.  BLTj'WINKLE.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
manufacture  of  glass. 


Mr.  FADDIS.    It  is  a  continuous  operation. 
Mr.  BUL'WINKLE.    Then  it  will  not  apply. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell. J 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  attempts  to  gain  exemptions  from 
the  Bulwinkle  amendment  as  it  applies  to  all  workers  illus- 
trate the  diflBculty  of  writing  an  amendment  of  this  sort  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  They  also  illustrate  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  is  really  aimed  at  cutting  down  production 
in  an  industry.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  aimed 
at  the  cotton-textile  industry.  If  you  cut  off  some  of  the 
men  working  on  certain  spindles  part  of  the  day,  you  put 
them  at  work  during  the  day  on  some  of  the  idle  spindles, 
and  that  might  be  all  right  in  that  case  or  in  that  industry. 
Today  with  bad  conditions  existing  in  most  industries  per- 
haps this  amendment  would  not  have  a  very  bad  immediate 
effect,  but  let  us  go  back  to  reasonal^  good  times.  This 
spring  in  my  home  town,  which  is  a  city  of  a  little  over 
100,000  people,  we  had  working  in  the  factories  and  the 
larger  stores  in  the  town  about  38,000  people. 

Several  thousand  of  them  were  working  on  this  night 
shift,  most  of  them  at  somewhat  higher  wages  than  were 
being  received  by  the  workers  on  the  day  shift.  Many  of  the 
day  workers  applied  to  get  on  the  night  shift  because  of  the 
higher  rate  of  pay.  All  these  workers  are  being  paid  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  40  cents  an  hour,  and  in  some  cases  the 
average  is  over  a  dollar  an  hour. 

If  you  cut  out  this  night  shift  in  reasonably  good  times 
you  cut  off  several  thousand  people  in  my  city  from  op- 
portunity of  employment,  because  there  are  not  more  ma- 
chines in  the  industry  on  which  to  put  them  to  work.  This 
industry  has  not  the  great  problem  of  overcapacity  which 
is  faced  at  this  time  by  the  industry  represented  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bm,wiNKij:].  I  believe 
it  is  altogether  unfair  to  write  into  the  bill  an  amendment 
covering  all  industry  which  will  operate  to  cut  production  in 
normal  times  and  reduce  employment,  in  order  to  help  a 
particular  industry  which  is  now  stricken. 

Since  the  Bulvrtnkle  amendment  has  already  been  adopted, 
I  hope  the  conferees  will  alter  the  amendment,  or  If  they 
cannot  alter  it  so  it  will  apply  only  to  the  cotton-textile  in- 
dustry— and  to  be  frank,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can — then 
I  hope  they  will  cut  it  down  to  apply  only  to  women  and 
minors,  and  bnng  this  provision  back  within  the  spirit  of  this 
wage  and  hour  bill.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Cliairman,  wiH  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BZELLER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Cliafaroan,  I  think  It  would  be  well 
for  us  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  some  reasonable  time 
for  debate  on  these  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ail  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  have  at  least  5  minutes  so 
some  Member  from  the  metal-mining  section  may  present 
our  side  of  the  case.  If  we  may  be  assured  of  5  minutes,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  did  not  get  any  time  in  general  debate,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  10  minutes  sometime  during  the  discus- 
sion of  this  important  bill. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  There  are  many  other  sections  of  the  bill 
to  be  read,  so  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  debate  whatever  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  I  have  been  trying  to  help  in 
hurrying  the  bill  along,  and  have  not  wanted  to  interrupt 
heretofore. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  the  Chair  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  whether  her  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest was  addressed  to  this  particular  amendment  and  aU 
amendments  thereto,  or  to  the  section? 
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Mrs.  NORTON.  To  this  amendme4t  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewonan  from  New  Jersey 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  debate  c  a  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10  m^utes. 
Uon? 

Mr.  SHAPER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  C  lalrman.  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  expect  to  offer  tn  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  should  like  to  have  some  time  to  discuss  it. 
II  I  may  be  assured  of  5  minutes  on  itiy  amendment,  I  shall 
not  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  can 
such  assurance. 

Mr.  SHAPER  of  Michigan.    Then  I 

Mr.  KELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  s  mply  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  a  genp^  abuse  which  exists 
all  over  the  country  in  all  industries 
yard  shift.    I  have  not  compared  the 
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give  the  gentleman  no 
object,  Mr.  Chairman. 


n  regard  to  the  grave- 
Bulwinkle  amendment 


with  the  provisions  of  the  textile  bil  as  originsdly  written, 
but  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  who  ara 
trying  to  think  this  problem  througa  properly  to  the  fact 
that  the  graveyard  shift  has  always  b  sen  a  misfortune  where 
It  could  be  eliminated.  This  statement  applies,  of  course, 
especially  to  the  textile  Industry,  bui  It  apphes  to  all  other 
Industries  as  well,  in  my  Judgment. 

A  committee  of  seven — and  I  obserire  that  \mfortunately  a 
statement  regarding  it  has  been  left  out  of  the  Record, 
although  I  included  it  in  my  remarls  of  yesterday — worked 
ardently  for  many  weeks  at  two  diffe  ent  periods  on  this  and 
many  other  subjects  which  apply  o  all  industry.  If  the 
Bulwinkle  amendment  does  what  I  u  oderstand  it  does — that 
Is,  follow  the  original  provisions — it  ivlll  meet  all  the  condi- 
tions about  which  gentlemen  have  iisked.  In  other  words, 
"continuous  operation"  docs  not  mea  i  you  cannot  close  down 
and  cannot  start  up  again,  but  It  doe;  mean  you  cannot  close 
down  and  start  up  again  economical  y,  and  that  is  all.  This 
amendment  will  cover  the  paper  ndlls.  the  furnaces,  and 
every  other  Industry  which  needs  o  run  continuously,  of 
course.  There  should  not  be  a  lot  of  amendments  piled  onto 
It,  because  you  wHl  only  muddle  it  aiid  arrive  nowhere.  You 
already  have  all  you  need,  if  you  ha^^e  a  business  where  it  is 
necessary  to  rati  24  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Chairmar ,  wiH  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  yield  to  the  gentl  ;man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  To  what  other  industries  besides  the  tex- 
tile industry  does  this  question  of  th;  graveyard  shift  apply? 

Mr.  KELLER.  It  would  apply  to  iJl  industries  where  con- 
tinuous operation  is  not  involved,  and.  of  course,  it  shouit^ 
so  apply.  I 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gent  eman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Congress  recognizes  the  principle  of 
time  and  a  half  for  night  work.  Ar  s  not  the  printers  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  paid  tijoe  and  a  hall  for  such 
work? 

Mr.  KELLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Are  not  the  railway  mall  clerks  and 
others  emploired  at  night  paid  10  p<Tcent  additional? 

Mr.  KELLER.  Yes.  This  principle  is  already  established 
In  Industry  also  to  a  very  large  exte  it,  and  this  amendment 
ought  to  make  it  universal.  The  intmt  of  this  bill,  as  I  tried 
to  bring  out  yesterday,  is  to  do  thin  js  the  States  cannot  do, 
and  which  the  States  have  not  done  and  are  not  going  to  do. 
We  are  trying  to  natlonaU»  and  n  ake  general  a  provision 
which  ought  to  apply  to  all  industry ,  in  aid  of  the  States,  in 
aid  of  the  communities,  and  in  aid  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  doing  the  work,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  We 
ought  not  to  muddle  it  up  with  a  lo  of  unnecessary  amend- 
ments, because  if  there  is  a  necessi  y  for  continuous  operar 
tlon,  such  operatioQ  Is  already  provided  for  In  the  original 
amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Snell  1  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Georiria  :Mr.  Rams- 
peck  ] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi.sion  'demanded 
by  Mr.  S.vELL)   there  were— ayes  71.  noes   17. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  apreed  to. 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.     Mr.  Chaaman.  I  move  to  stnke 
out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  metal-minm?  industry  of  the  West  is 
not  asking  for  any  exem^ption  at  all  from  the  provisions  of 
this  bilL  I  believe  almost  unanimously  every  Member  from 
the  metal-mining  section  of  the  We.st  has  gone  down  the 
line  with  the  committee  in  support  of  the  Norton  substitute. 
I  believe  it  is  our  intention  to  support  this  bill  finally  on  its 
ultimate  passage. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.     I  r^eld. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 

Ramspeck  amendment  is  offered  in  the  interest  of  the  health 

and  safety  of  the  miners  where  they  spread  the  shifts  as  far 

as  possible  to  let  the  tunnels  clear  ait^r  bla.sting? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.     That  is  absolutely  true. 

We  have  a  special  condition  out  there  that  does  not  exist, 

in  my  opinion,  in  any  other  industry.     After  the  day  shift 

has  been  on  for  8  hours  and  blasts,  just  before  the  miners 

come  out  of  the  rrune.  it  takes  all  the  way  from  1  to  2  or  3 

[   or  4  hours  for  the  gases  and  smoke  to  clear  from  the  work- 

1   ings  of  the  mine  so  tJiat  the  next  shift  can  go  in.     When 

such  time  is  allowed  to  intervene  between  sliifts.  then,  of 

course,  the  night  shift  is  carried  into  the  graveyard  shift; 

that  is,  they  have  to  work  for  several  hours  after  midnight. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  Ramspeck  amendment  and  the 

reason  that  all  of  the  Members  here  from  the  metal-mining 

States  are  insisting  upon  its  adoption  is  because  it  will  be 

conducive  to  the  good  hcaJth  and  welfare  of  these  miners. 

We  feel  this  is  a  special  cond.tion  which  you  have  in  no 
other  industry;  and  while  I  think  the  wording  of  the  Bul- 
winkle amendment  was  intended  to  except  mining,  there  is 
just  a  chance  that  it  mi^ht  not  be  eliminated  or  excepted 
by  the  language  of  the  Bulwinkle  amendment,  and  to  be 
sure  about  that  we  are  a.sking  you  Lo  go  along  v.-ith  us  in 
exempting  mines  from  thi.s  pron:;ion. 

Mr,  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
mining  West  where  a  system  of  three  sliifts  per  24  hours  is 
carried  on.  the  employees  are  rotated  so  that  each  employee 
works  one-third  of  rh?  lime  m  ihe  graveyard  bhift? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  That  is  c;uit^  true.  The  shifts 
are  alternated  about  every  2  vv- Yki.  5o  that  a  man  who  works 
on  day  shift  for  2  weeks  spends  the  next  2  weeks  on  the 
night  shift;  and  I  may  say  from  my  actual  experience  that 
the  night  shift  is  really  the  preferable  sh_ft  of  the  two. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  /\r.zoua.     If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  it  not  true  that  t.mr  and  a  half  for  the  graveyard 
shift  v/ouid  cause  a  great  many  men  to  seek  to  remain  on  that 
shift  regularly? 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.    That  would  be  true,  provided  the 
:  graveyard  shift  was  continued;    but  in  my  opinion,   if  the 
Ramspeck   amendment    is   not    adopted,   the   operators   out 
1   there,  if  they  have   to  pay  time  and  a  half   to  the  night 
shift,  will  simply  lay  off  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  that 
i   shift,  and  by  erroneously  trying  to  coddle  the  industry  you 
will  kiU  it  outright. 
Mr.  smo\lCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  How  long  does  it  take  to  aerate  a  mine 
from  the  noxious  gases  that  accumulate,  and  does  such  a 
condition  occur  every  day? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  That  is  necessary  by  reason  of 
the  blasting  on  every  shift,  and  the  aerating  of  the  mine 
depends  exclu^vely  on  the  facilities  and  the  depth  of  the 
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workings,  but  the  gases  must  be  eliminated  from  the  mine   ! 
before  it  is  safe  for  another  shift  of  men  to  go  into  the 
workings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Ramspeck  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SHAyEs  of  Michigan  to  the  Ranxspeck 
amendment:  After  the  word  "Indtjstry"  In  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  StrELL,  insert  "and  food -processing  industry." 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  faced 
with  a  rather  different  situation  from  the  one  that  has  been 
presented  here.  In  my  home  city  of  Battle  Creek  we  have 
one  of  the  original  6  hours  a  day  manufacturers.  At  the 
early  part  of  the  depression  this  manufacturer  reduced  the 
working  hours  in  his  plant  to  6  hours  per  day  and  added  one 
shift,  increasing  from  three  shifts  to  four  shifts.  One  of 
these  shifts  works  from  midnight  to  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  graveyard  shift. 

It  is  my  thought  that  If  the  Ramspeck  amendment  is  not 
adopted  with  this  amendment,  this  manufacturer  will  close 
down  one  of  these  shifts,  thereby  causing  a  number  of  men 
to  lose  their  jobs. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  especially  to  bring  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  conferees  if  the  amendment 
Is  not  agreed  to  now. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Does  not  that  same  argimient 
apply  to  any  manufacturing  process  which  uses  a  night 
shift? 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.    Yes;  I  believe  it  does. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Where  they  have  not  a  great 
excess  of  machinery  that  they  could  use  the  man  on  during 
the  day  shifts. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  This  is  a  case  where  they 
have  put  more  people  to  \^ork  by  reducing  the  hours  and 
adding  one  shift. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  my  amendment  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  araendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chainran,  I  offer  the  following  jmiend- 
ment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ^^'ood:  Page  5.  line  2,  after  the  period. 
Insert  •Nothing  In  this  sectloa  shall  e.xclude  from  the  operation 
of  thp  oppre.ssive  child-labor  p -ovision.s  of  this  act  persons  employed 
In  forestry  or  in  ths  taking  of  fish,  sea  food,  or  sponges  or  In  the 
tapping  or  chipping  of  pine  tre^s  for  crude  gum  or  in  the  collection 
or  bundling  of  gum  spirits  of  turpentine  or  gum  rosin." 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  these  industries  were  ex- 
empted in  the  bill,  and  I  kr.ow  that  no  member  of  the  com- 
mittee had  any  intention  cf  exempting  the  employment  of 
children  in  these  industries.  This  amendment  merely  pre- 
vents the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  in 
all  of  these  enumerated  industries.  The  turpentine  spirits 
and  gum  industries  in  the  South  present  one  of  the  most 
sorrowful  examples  of  the  exploitation  of  both  child  and 
adult  labor.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  believes  that  children  should  be  allowed  to  work 
in  these  industries.  This  amendment  merely  makes  it  clear 
that  children  under  16  years  of  age  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
work  in  these  industries. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOOD.     Yes. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  I  have  Icoked  up  the  statistics  of  the  1930 
census  and  they  show  that  over  1.000  children  under  16  years 
of  age  were  working  in  forestry,  down  to  the  ages  of  11  and 
12,  earning  from  two  to  fou  doUars  a  week.  So  far  as  the 
taking  of  fish,  sea  food,  and  sponges  is  concerned,  in  the  1930 
census  it  was  shown  that  over  500  children  under  16  years  of 
age  were  engaged  in  those  industries.  So  far  as  turpentine  is 
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concerned,  the  1930  census  showed  1.713  children  under  those 
ages,  down  to  9  and  10,  working  in  that  industry,  earning  one 
dollar,  two,  and  three  dollars  a  week.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  should  be  complimented  for  endeavoring  to 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  such  children  in  those  industries. 
Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution.  It  is  very  hard  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
children  working  in  the  pine  forests.  They  are  scattered  over 
a  wide  expanse  of  territory  and  they  work  in  places  far 
removed  from  any  industrial  centers.  Tlie  Census  Bureau 
believes  there  are  far  more  than  1,713  childi-en  working  in  the 
pine  forests  of  the  South.  It  is  true  there  bxb  children  10,  11, 
and  12  years  of  age  who  are  working  there,  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  testimony  before  our  commlti;«e  upon  this  bill 
revealed  the  startling  fact  that  children  do  work  for  a  dollar 
or  two  dollars  a  week,  children  of  8,  9,  and  10  years  of  age,  in 
these  pine  forests. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WOOD.    Yes. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  I  have  not  seen  the  amendment,  but 
will  the  gentleman  state  whether  his  amencment  would  apply 
to  the  making  of  sirup? 

Mr.  WOOD.    No;  that  is  a  different  amendment. 
Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  rise  to  say  that 
the  committee  will  not  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  LMr.  Wood]. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  My  opposition  is  not  directed  to  the  entire 
amendment.  I  realize  there  are  diflaculties  that  should  be 
corrected,  but  it  is  to  that  portion  of  the  jimendment  which 
deals  with  the  taking  of  fish,  sea  foods,  and  sponges  that  I 
object.  It  just  shows  the  difficulty  that  we  are  running  into 
in  attempting  to  write  general  legislation  now  that  is  going 
to  affect  so  vitally  interests  all  over  this  country.  I  wish 
at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  to  say  that  I  do  not  share, 
after  hearing  the  debate  here,  the  feeling  of  bitterness  that 
is  engendered  on  one  side  or  the  other.  We  are  dealing 
with  very  delicate  problems  that  reach  to  the  future  welfare 
of  America,  and  we  need  to  approach  them  conservatively. 
Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BLAND.  In  a  moment.  The  chairwoman  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  have  labored  honestly, 
intelligently,  and  zealously  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  solution, 
but  let  us  take  the  sea-food  industry  itself.  I  do  not  know 
where  those  children  are  employed,  and  undoubtedly  there 
are  many  phases  of  the  sea-food  industry  in  which  they 
should  not  be  employed,  and  where  I  believe  they  are  not 
employed,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  taking  of  crabs,  when  it 
comes  to  going  out  in  a  boat,  as,  for  instance,  around 
Tangier  Island,  in  my  district,  where  the  men  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  sea  for  their  living,  where  they  cannot 
raise  even  the  chickens  and  vegetables  that  they  use.  where 
they  must  have  recourse  to  all  of  the  m.embers  of  the  family 
in  an  honest  effort  and  in  a  healthy  way  to  carry  on  their 
work.  I  say  they  should  not  be  penalized  in  this  way.  Why. 
bless  your  soul,  as  a  boy  I  have  gone  around  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  felt  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  go  dov^na  with  a 
net  along  the  shore  and  catch  a  few  soft  crabs  or  a  few  hard 
crabs  and  things  of  that  kind.  My  health  was  benefited,  no 
harm  was  done.  In  such  instances  the  children  are  taken 
away  from  environment  that  may  be  vicious. 
Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  gentleman  may  have  enjoyed  fishing  for 
crabs,  but  did  the  gentleman  work  8  or  9  or  10  hours  a  day 
as  an  employee  of  someone  else? 

Mr.  BLAND.  No.  That  is  true.  I  did  not.  but  you  are 
bringing  in  here  the  question  of  wages  and  employment,  and 
if  it  were  only  to  a  number  of  hours  that  should  be  worked, 
then,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  would  not  have  much  to 
say  about  it. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  No  one  has  objection  to  my  good  friend 
or  anyone  else  fishing  as  a  boy.  but  this  has  application  to 
children  who  are  commercialized  and  exploited  by  employers. 
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comi  lerc: 


Mr.  BLAfro.    Yes;  and  whose 
eesaxT  for  their  livelihood.    Gentiemec 
live,  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
Mr.  smOVICH.    WUl  tiie  genUema^ 
Mr.  BLAND.    I  do  not  yield  further 
Mrs.  ODAY.    Will  the  gentleman 
Mr.  BLAND.    I  yield  to  the  lady  frotn 
Mrs.  OTIAY.    In  the  canning  of 
tricts  children  under  15  years,  and 

employed 

Mr.  BLAND.    I  wotild  ask  the  lady 
In  my  time.    I  <xily  have  a  few  minute  i 
Mrs.  ODAY.    CTould  not  men  be 


;ializaticn  is  nec- 
let  us  be  conserva- 
y[  the  whole  country. 
yield  further? 


yjeld? 

New  York, 
sririmp  in  certain  dis- 
sotpetimes  14  years,  are 

n<lt  to  make  an  address 


shriiopers, 
imiig 


dren  who  are  at  present  called  at  hall 
morning  to  get  up  and  meet  the 
And  spexKl  fn»n  4  untU  7  in  the  mo 

Mr.  BLAND.    That  condition  I 

[Here  the  gavel  felLJ 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  mojve 
words  "in  the  taking  of  flsli.  seafood,  oi 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will 
offoed  by  the  gentleman  from  Virgini^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


substituted  for  the  chil- 
past  4  o'clock  in  the 
the  fishermen, 
canning  shrimp, 
would  not  Justify. 


niport 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buuro  to  tin 
Mr.  Wood:  Beginning  m  line  9  at  the 
words  "In  tbe  taking  of  hMh,  sea  food,  or 


amendment  offered  by 
amendment,  strike  out  the 
E  xtnges." 


The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  to 


The  CHAIRMAN 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  no\K 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 

Ttie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  in  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


vas  rejected, 
recurs  on  the  amend- 
k£issouri  [Mr.  Wood]. 


em  )loyee3 


3yel 


creun 


a  Ik 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Blakd:  Insert 
Xtie  wam  "sponges",  the  foUowlng:  "or 
esslng  or  packing  pertsbable  sgrlciiltural 
▼etttlng  season:  or  to  any  person  employed 
ginning,  ccmpressing.  asid  storing  of  cotto :i 
of  cottonseed;  the  canning,  freezing,  storlrjg 
esslng.  packing,  or  packaging  of  fish,  sea 
prodticta  of  the  fishery  Indiutry;  or  picking 
of  fruiU  or  vegetables,  or  the  processing  o 
Into  sugar  and  sirup  when  the  services 
eeaeonal  nature,  or  to  employees  emplo 
dalry-prodiictlon  areas  In  which  mUk 
ceiTed,  processed,  shipped,  or  manufacturefi 
eratlve   aBscclatlon   as  defined  In  section 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act." 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

Mr.  BLAND.    If  it  Is  not  taken  ou 
be  delighted  to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  has 
situation.    If  the  gentleman  yields.  1 
time. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  al 
dose  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BdARTIN  of  ColOTado.    Reseryl^ 
Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Chairman,  if 
my  time,  I  refuse  to  yield  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  will 
gentleman's  time. 

llie  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
sent  that  all  debate  on  this  section 
thereto  close  in  30  minutes.    Is  there 

Mr.  BfARTIN  of  Colorado.    Reserving 
the  lady  from  New  Jersey  knows  that 
me  to  present  the  Wheeler-Johnson 
a  most  important  matter,  affecting  th  i 
jective  of  this  law,  if  not  the  first.    I 
sented  yet,  but  I  propose  to  present 
I  am  recognized  by  the  Chair,  and  I 
minutes  on  that,  to  give  the  House  a 
ment  and  analysis  at  the  leglsiation. 
mlnutca  I  am  willing  to  go  along.    If 


Dpxember  17 


to  strike  out  the 
sponges." 

the  amendment 
[Mr.  Bland]. 


tliis 


n<it 


clild 


on  page  4.  line  12,  after 

engaged  In  proc- 

p^txlucts  during  the  har- 

in  connection  with  the 

or  with  the  processing 

.  curing,  or  other  prcc- 

foods.  sponges,  or  other 

canning,  or  processing 

beets,  cane,  and  maple 

such  persons  are  cf  a 

in  a  plant  located  in 

or  butterfat  are  re- 

if  operated  by  a  coop- 

15,  as  amended,  of  the 


the  gentleman  yield? 
of  my  time  I  would 

no  control  over  that 
is  taken  out  of  his 


unanimous  consent 
amendments  thereto 


the  risht  to  object, 
all  comes  out   of 
take  this  out  of  the 


asks  imanimous  con- 
smd  all  amendments 
(H)Jection? 

the  right  to  object. 

the  duty  devolves  on 

labor  amendment. 

second  principal  ob- 

has  never  been  pre- 

he  amendment  when 

would  like  to  have  8 

4losely  prepared  state- 

If  I  can  get  that  8 

cannot  I  am  not. 


Mrs.  NORTON.  I  will  say  that  we  want  to  close  ail  debate 
on  this  bJl  and  pass  it  some  tune  today.  We  have  been 
told  tliat.  if  npcr.=sary.  wt-*  will  b»-  kept  hnrr  until  midnight 
tonight,  and  unless  we  have  some  rt  asonable  agreement  on 
time  I  am  afraid  we  will  be  here  until  tomorrow  morning. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members 
have  been  permitted  to  talk  ad  lib  up  until  now.  Now  they 
propose  lx>  choke  everj-bodi*  oflf. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  There  are  other  sections  of  the  bill,  and 
if  the  gentlemen  will  just  bear  in  mind  that  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  on  the  bill  in  the  other 
sections  I  think  we  can  arrive  at  some  rea.sonable  determina- 
tion about  the  time.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  gentleman 
will  not  object.  I  think  30  minutes  on  this  section  is  rea- 
sonable. I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  going 
to  conclude  this  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  do  not  believe  I  will  even  be 
reached  in  30  minutes,  to  say  nothing  about  getting  any 
time. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  be  treated 
fairly  as  to  time. 

The  regular  order  was  demanded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  regular  order  is  demanded.  The 
regular  order  is,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mrs.  NORTON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  aU  debate 
on   this  section   and   all   amendments   thereto   close  in  40 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state  that  various  Mem- 
bers have  sent  forward  amendments.  E.ght  cr  nine  Mem- 
bers desire  recognition.  In  view  of  the  40 -minute  limitation, 
if  there  is  no  objection,  the  Chair  will  recognize,  with  the 
exception  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  has  been 
recognized  already  for  5  minutes,  and  thn  Chair  cannot  have 
the  suggestion  apply  to  him  unless  he  consents  thereto;  if 
there  is  no  objection,  the  Chair  will  recognize  each  gentle- 
man offering  an  amendment  for  2' 2  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Chair  rt  cognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  for  5  minute.^. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  might 
properly  be  designated  an  amendment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fanners  and  the  fishermen  of  America.  It  is  true  it 
does  not  comprehend  all  farm  products,  becaase  when  fram- 
ing this  amendmenl  I  took  the  provisions  appearing  on  page 
16.  as  I  recall,  sub^cctlon  *}>.  in  which  certain  industries 
were  exempted  from  hour.s.  It  is  neces-^ary.  if  they  are  to 
be  exempted  also  from  the  wage  reqtiirements.  that  the 
provision  be  transferred. 

The  only  additional  features  deal  with  the  sea-food  In- 
dustry and  the  proces.sing  or  packing  cf  perishable  agri- 
cultural products  during  the  harvest  sea.son.  This  includes 
canning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impo-ssible  within  the  limited  time  of 
5  minutes  to  discuss  intelligently  and  fully  all  of  these 
matters.  I  call  the  attention  of  this  Committee  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  vitally  different  bill  now  from  what  it  was 
at  the  ':lme  we  commenced  Its  consideration.  With  due 
regard  for  the  interests  of  this  country  and  with  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  conscious  recognition  of  the  need  for  relief, 
the  chairman  and  the  committee  wrot^  into  the  bill  cer- 
tain tariff  provisions  which  have  been  eliminated,  prop- 
erly, under  a  point  of  order.  The  result  is  we  are  facing 
a  different  situation  now. 

I  am  dealing  with  the  canning  industry — and  I  have 
more  canneries  in  my  district,  small  canneries,  than  pos- 
sibly any  other  district  in  the  United  States.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  ginning,  compressing,  and  storing  of  cotton, 
which  is  not  coming  in  conflict  with  your  textile  Industries 
of  the  North.  We  are  dealing  with  the  canning,  curing, 
and  so  forth,  of  fish:  and  we  are  dealing  with  packing  and 
processing  of  fruits.  AH  of  these  things  draw  upon  a 
reservoir  of  labor  in  my  district.  U  you  undertake  to  carry 
the  wages  above  what  they  are  now,  it  means  stUl  more 
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unemployment.  Talk  about  our  exploitation  of  labor  in  the 
South;  I  am  pleading  now  for  the  colored  labor  in  my  dis- 
trict and  in  the  South — those  people  who  are  unable  to 
meet  the  skill  of  more  highly  skilled  laborers  in  the  North 
and  who  will  be  thrown  out  cf  work. 

These  industries  draw  first  upon  labor  working  on  the 
farm,  then  in  the  canneries,  then  in  the  fish  factories. 
They  turn  from  one  to  the  other.  If  skilled  labor  is  to  be 
forced  in.  you  are  going  to  have  these  people  out  of  work. 

The  other  day  you  passed  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  agri- 
culture, yet  With  the  elimination  of  the  tariff  provisions  in 
this  bill  you  are  bringing  about  a  situation  that  is  serious. 
Do  you  realize  that  in  the  fishing  industry  we  have  item 
after  item  on  the  free  list:  Shellfish,  clams,  crabs,  lob- 
sters, oysters,  scallops,  shrimps,  prawn,  other  shellfish,  fish 
scrap,  and  fish  meal.  Men  engaged  in  this  industry  are 
existing  today  with  only  $500  annual  wage,  and  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  competition  with  the 
labor  of  Japan  and  other  cteap  labor  nations  now  flooding 
our  coimtry.  The  chairman  wisely  provided  that  these  items 
ought  to  be  taken  off  the  free  list.  O  my  countrymen,  it 
demonstrates  what  a  delicate  problem  we  are  deahng  with. 
Will  you  adopt  this  amendment  or  not?  I  ask  that  you 
vote  this  amendment  in  the  bill. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     Mr.  Cliairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Bland  After  the  words  "sea  foods"  insert  tiie  word 
poultry." 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying  to  add  the 
word  "poultry"  after  the  vrords  "sea  foods"  in  case  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  -Virginia  is 
adopted.  Poultry  is  an  industry  which  is  carried  on  as  a 
hou.'^ehold  industry  throughout  the  country;  it  is  the  business 
of  the  housewife  and  it  oi.ght  to  be  exempted  from  the 
purview  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Does  the  gentleman  think  we  are  going  to 
exempt  all  that  and  everything  else? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  am  saying  that  poiiltry  occupies  a 
very  distinct  place,  a  very  spt'cial  place  in  American  industry, 
because  it  is  a  household  industry;  it  is  the  work  of  the 
farm  women  and  of  the  farm  children.  They  care  for  and 
rai.se  this  poultry  throughout  the  whole  country.  It  is  a 
wholesome  and  proF)er  and  happy  labor  for  them  to  per- 
form. TTiat  is  the  reason  it  ought  to  be  included  in  this 
amendUnent  and  why  it  ought  not  to  be  regimented  and  con- 
trolled by  btu"eaucratic  officers  here  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

I  understand  that  we  ougf.t  to  have  regard  for  the  house- 
hold industries.  They  shou.d  not  be  imder  the  control  of 
this  Board  or  of  that  Administrator.  They  occupy  a  peculiar 
place  in  American  life  and  they  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
any  regimentation  that  will  be  placed  on  the  processing  of 
agricultural  products  if  this  bill  is  passed.  It  regiments 
wages  just  as  well  as  hours,  so  that  agricultural  products 
wtU  cost  the  consiuner  more  in  dollars,  but  this  rise  in  price 
will  reflect  back  to  and  against  the  farmer  and  be  subtracted 
from  the  amount  he  gets.  It  will  be  taken  out  of  the  pin 
money  and  the  pittance  which  the  farm  housewife  now  gets 
for  her  chickens. 

This  amendment  will  not  hurt  indiistry  or  labor  for  the 
reason  I  have  stated,  that  most  of  the  industry  Is  a  hwne 
industry.  I  know  there  are  some  large  poultry  ranches,  but 
they  do  not  produce  much  in  the  aggregate  because  most 
of  the  poultry  is  raised  on  the  farms  of  America  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  women  on  thesn  farms.  They  need  help.  Ttiey 
need  a  little  money  to  supply  household  expenses.  We 
should  do  nothmg  that  will  reflect  back  in  a  lessened  income 
for  them. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  .he  gentleman  from  Iowa  LMr. 
Guxhhist]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Gilchrist  I  there  were — ayes  53,  noes  57. 

So  the  am.endment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  recurs  on  the  simendment 

offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bland  J. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  another  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Bland:  Page  4.  line  18,  after  the 
word  "poultry"  and  the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  line,  insert  the 
following:  "and  the  canning,  packing,  and  processing  of  perishable 
agricultural  products." 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  simply  takes  out  canning 
from  the  other  provisions  of  the  amendment  that  was  voted 
down.  I  cannot  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  and  will 
not  take  any  further  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Bland]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  another  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bland:  Page  4.  line  12,  insert  a 
comma  after  the  word  "sponges"  and  add  the  following:  "or  In 
the  processing,  curing,  storing,  or  freezing  of  fish,  sea  foods  or 
sponges;    or  in  the  manufacture  of  fishery  products." 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sam.e  situation  exists  with 
reference  to  this  amendment  as  to  the  other  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  another  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Bland:  Page  4.  line  19.  insert  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line  before  the  words  "and  further"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  the  operators  of  sawmills  and  the  manufacturers  of 
lumt>er  products  where  not  more  than  25  persons  are  employed  in 
operating  s>uch  sawmills  or  in  miiuufacturing  such  lumber  prod- 
ucts." 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  situation  is  just 
the  same  as  with  respect  to  the  other  amendments. 

Mr.  KELLER.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLAND.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Did  the  gentleman  ever  hear  of  a  sawmill 
operating  day  and  night  that  did  not  work  more  than  25 
men? 

Mr.  BLAND.     It  would  not  apply  to  the  night  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  Bland  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Keru:  Page  8.  line  10.  after  the  word 
"State",  in  line  10,  strike  out  the  period.  Insert  a  comma,  and 
insert  the  following:  "or  in  the  manufacture  of  packages  or  con- 
tainers used  in  the  shipment  of  fruit,  fish,  or  vegetables." 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  to  the 
amendment  I  have  offered.  I  think  the  amendment  v/ill  be 
best  understood  if  I  read  the  section  covering  "definitions," 
to  which  section  I  am  offering  the  amendment.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  term  "person  employed  In  agriculture  "  aa  used  In  this  act. 
Insofar  as  it  shall  refer  to  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  shall  Include 
persons  employed  within  the  area  of  production  engaged  in  pre- 
paring, packing,  or  storing  such  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  in  their 
raw  or  natural  state. 

My  amendment  simply  extends  that  provision  to  the 
manufacture  of  packages  and  containers  used  in  the  ship- 
ping of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fish. 

Mr.  KELLER.    What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  KERR.  You  cannot  pack  and  ship  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  fish  unless  you  have  a  particular  kind  of  container,  a 
container  that  is  usually  made  in  the  East  and  West  and 
throughout  the  country  by  certain  veneer  plants.  This  is 
seasonal  work  and  these  plants  only  run  when  the  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  fish  are  being  shipped.  Their  operation  is  de- 
terminated by  the  weather  and  by  the  amount  of  vegetables 
and  the  catch  of  fish;  it  is  a  hazardous  industry,  and  these 
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containers  and  shipping  packages  mus  be  furnished  daily 
to  those  engaged  in  this  industry.  You  <  annot  anticipate  the 
demand  much  ahead  of  the  time  of  shipments.  You  cannot 
store  this  kind  of  container  and  keep 
of  time.  I  repeat  that  it  is  seasonal  work  and  the  plants  only 
operate  when  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fis  i  are  being  shipped 
Ttxe  manufacture  of  these  containers  ii  so  intimately  con 
nected  with  the  production  and  distribution  of  fruit,  vege 
tables,  and  fish  that  those  engaged  in 
right  to  be  classified  as  "persons  employed  in  agriculture 
You  could  not  distribute  these  agricultural  products  and  fish 
without  these  containers. 

Mr.  KEULER.    Would  that  not  be  closed  as  a  necessary 
exception  under  the  rule? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  ought  to  be  classed 
ception — come  within  the  definition  referred  to  in  my  amend- 
ment. Knowing  the  merit  of  this  proccksition  and  knowing 
something  about  these  little  industries  tfiat  exist  all  over  our 
country,  I  think  the  amendment  ought 
hope  the  Committee  will  vote  in  favor 

Mr.  KELLER.    It  is  already  excepted 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  Is 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Una  IMr.  Kxm]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


as  a  necessary  ex- 


o  be  accepted,  and  I 
of  the  amendment. 


on  agreeing   to   the 
from   North   Caro- 


offer  an  amendment. 


Amendment   offered   by   Mx.   Robxttson: 
oat  ftll  of  Unea  1  to  S.  IncluslTe. 


Page   8,   line   1.   strike 


I   am   offering   an 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman 
amendment  which  I  hope  the  chairman  of  our  Labor  Com- 
mittee will  be  willing  to  adopt.  It  prov  des  for  the  elimina- 
tion from  this  Mil  of  subsection  19  of  s^tlon  2.  which  seeks 
to  define  the  meaning  of  the  words  "to  a  substantial  ex- 
tent." The  elimination  of  that  subsecti  m  from  the  biU  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  affect  an3rthing  tha 
under  the  biU.  but  to  leave  the  section 
knowledge  of  what  it  seeks  to  do.  vitally  affects  our  good 
faith  and  intellectual  honesty. 

Ttae  drafter  of  this  measure.  Messrs. 
taav«  written  into  subsection  19  the  sjtatement  that  "sub- 
stantial extent"  means  a  "settled  or  recurrent  characteristic 
of  the  matter  or  occupation  descrlb<d,  or  of  a  portion 
thereof,  which  need  not  be  a  large  or  ireponderent  portion 
thereof."     That  strained  and  unnatuial  definition  of  the 


word  "substantial"  did  such  violence 


that  neither  in  law 
meaning  be  ascribed 


the  meaning  of  the  word  that  I  seanhed  the  dictionaries 
and  the  law  reports  to  see  if  at  any  ime,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, anyone  had  ever  given  cr  attempted  to  give 
such  a  definition  to  the  words  "substi  ntial  extent."  That 
search  confirmed  my  personal  opinion 
nor  in  common  usage  could  any  such 
to  the  word  "substantlaL"  And  naturklly  I  wondered  why 
anyone  shmikl  attempt  to  define  "subst  intial  extent"  in  that 
raanner,  and  I  found  the  answer  on  pai  e  21  of  the  last  com- 
mittee print  of  the  bill,  where  in  sectio  i  8,  under  subsection 
A,  the  drafters  of  the  bill,  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Corcoran, 
disclose  their  objective.  That  subsection  provides  that 
irtien  goods  produced  in  one  State  com;  >ete  "to  a  substantial 
^Aent"  with  goods  produced  In  anoth  r  State,  and  sold  or 
transported  in  interstate  commerce,  tlie  production  in  the 
first  State,  regardless  of  an  other  fact^  and  circumstances, 
become  goods  in  interstate  commerce 
diction  of  the  ^deral  Government. 

The  first  section  of  the  pending  bill 
the  bill  is  to  deal  with  the  employmeiit  of  workers  under 
substandard  labor  conditions  in  occu  ntlons  in  interstate 
commerce.  Everyone  who  has  spoken  1  a  fayor  of  the  meas- 
ure— and  I  have  followed  the  debates  )  ery  doaely  with  that 
point  CQMCiaDy  in  mind— has  distinctl: '  stated  that  the  blU 
relates  only  to  Interstate  cocnmerce,  ind,  as  the  Supreme 
Ooort  has  said,  to  the  necessary  tmjdlcafeion  of  the  power 
lo  ngttlale  tntentate  commerce  by  t  iking  Jurisdiction  of 


,  can  be  legally  done 
in  the  bill,  with  full 


::tohen  and  Corcoran, 


o  my  conception  of 


ind  under  the  juris- 
expressly  states  that 


those  actions,  otherwise  local,  which  directlj'  affect,  obstruct, 
or  burden  interstate  commerce. 

That  is  all  the  bill  purpcK-ts  to  do.  That  is  all  the  ad- 
vccatCo  purport  to  do.  That  is  all  that  the  Congress  can 
legally  do.  And  yet  the  drafters  of  thi.s  measure  who  have 
clearly  shown  during  the  past  5  years  that  they  believe  the 
end  justifies  the  mean.s.  and  who  apc>arently  are  wilLng  to 
sacrifice  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any  other 
instrumentality  or  agency  that  blocks  their  conception  of 
the  way  to  "the  more  abundant  life."  are  now  seeking  to 
have  us  put  our  stamp  of  approval  upon  their  false  inter- 
pretation of  the  two  simple  English  words  "substantisil  ex- 
tent" and  to  become  a  party  to  their  scheme  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  attempt  to  do  what  clearly  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits.  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Corcoran  have  taken 
no  oath  to  uphold  and  support  the  Constitution,  but  we  have. 

Mr.  MOTT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MOTT.  Is  the  provision  which  the  gentleman  is  dis- 
cussing the  only  provision  in  the  bill  the  gentleman  believes 
is  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  cannot  discu.ss  the  entire  bill  In  the 
short  time  allotted  me. 

Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Corcoran  may  sincerely  believe  that  a 
totalitarian  state  may  best  promote  our  future  economic 
development,  but  many  of  us  do  not  agree  with  them.  Mr. 
Cohen  and  Mr.  Corcoran  may  sincerely  believe  that  It  is  both 
desirable  and  necessary  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestige  of  States' 
rights  by  this  indirect  method  of  changing  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  but  there  are  many  of  us  who 
agree  with  that  able  and  scholarly  statesman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Lanh.am,  who  on  yesterday  quoted  Lowell's  reply  to  the 
French  historian  Francois  Guizot  as  to  how  long  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  would  endure: 

As  long  iis  the  principles  of  its  founders  remain  dominant  in  the 
hearts  of  its  people. 

What  were  the  principles  of  its  founders?  I  will  quote 
some  of  them  in  their  own  words.  One  founder,  James 
Madison,  said  in  offering  the  first  10  amendments: 

If  they  are  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  Indepjendent  tri- 
bunals of  justice  will  consider  themselves  in  a  peculiar  raanner  the 
guardians  of  those  rights:  they  will  be  an  Impenetrable  bulwark 
against  every  assumption  of  power  In  the  leg'.slative  or  executive; 
they  will  be  naturally  led  to  resist  every  encroachment  upon  rights 
expressly  stipulated  for  in  the  Constitution  by  the  declaration  of 
rights.  Besides  this  security  there  is  a  great  probability  that  such 
a  declaration  In  the  Federal  system  would  be  enforced,  because  the 
State  legislatvires  will  Jealoiisly  a;:d  closely  watch  the  operations 
of  this  Government  and  be  able  to  resist  wiih  more  effect  every 
assumption  of  power  than  any  other  power  .:i  earth  can  do,  and 
the  greatest  opponents  to  a  Pederal  Oovomment  admit  the  State 
legislatiires  to  be  sure  guardian.';  of  the  people  s  Ubexty.  I  con- 
clude, from  this  view  of  the  subject,  tiint  we  should  ofTer  some- 
thing, Ln  the  form  I  have  prcp.jsed,  to  be  lacorpcrated  In  the 
system  of  government  as  a  declaraUon  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Not  long  thereafter  another  founder.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
said: 

It  (the  Government)  can  never  be  harmonious  and  solid  while 
BO  respectable  a  portion  cf  its  citizen.-;  support  principles  which 
go  directly  to  a  change  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  sink  the 
State  governments,  consolidate  them  into  one,  and  to  mcnarchtze 
that.  Our  country  Is  too  large  to  have  all  its  affairs  directed  by 
a  single  government.  •  •  *  I  do  verily  brieve  that  If  the  prin- 
ciple were  to  prevail  of  a  common  law  being  m  force  .n  the  United 
States  •  •  •  It  would  become  the  most  corrupt  eovemment 
on  earth.  •  •  •  what  an  augmentation  of  the  field  for  Job- 
bing, speculating,  plundering,  office  buiidmg.  and  office  hunting 
would  be  produced  by  an  assumption  of  all  the  State  powers  into 
the  bands  of  the  general  government  The  true  theory  of  our 
Constitution  is  surely  the  wise.-=rt  and  best,  th;it  the  States  are 
Independent  as  to  everything  within  themselves  and  united  as 
to  everything  respecting  foreign  nations. 

In  modem  times  our  greatest  teacher  of  democracy  was 
Woodrow  Wilson.  In  his  boolc.  The  New  Freedom,  we  find 
these  expressions: 

ypr  Indeed,  If  you  stop  to  think  about  it.  nothing  could  be  a 
greater  departure  from  original  Amerlcant.sm,  from  faith  in  the 
ability  of  a  confident,  resourceful,  and  independent  people,  than 
the  discouraging  doctrine  that  somebody  has  got  to  provide  pros- 
perity for  the  rest  of  ua. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


'  and  the  catch  of  fish;  it  is  a  hazardous  industry,  and  these 
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I  don"t  want  a  smug  lot  of  niperts  to  sit  down  behind  closed 
doors  in  Washington  and  play  Providence  to  me.  There  is  a 
Providence  to  which  I  am  perfectly  >(llling  to  submit.  But  as  for 
other  men  setting  up  as  Providimce  over  myself.  I  seriously  object. 
I  have  never  met  a  political  savior  In  the  flesh,  and  I  never  expect 
to  meet  one. 

I  have  never  found  a  man  who  knew  how  to  take  care  of  me, 
and  reasoning  from  that  point  out,  I  conjectiire  that  there  isn't 
any  man  who  knows  how  to  take  care  of  all  the  jjeople  of  the 
United  States. 

If  any  part  of  our  people  want  to  be  wards.  If  they  want  to  have 
guardians  put  over  them,  if  thty  want  to  be  taken  care  of.  if  they 
want  to  be  children,  patronized  by  the  Government,  why,  I  am 
sorry,  because  It  will  sap  the  manhood  of  America. 

I  do  not  want  to  live  under  a  phUanthropy.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  Gove-nment.  either  directly,  or  by  any 
Instruments  through  which  tte  Government  Is  acting.  I  want 
cnly  to  have  right  and  Justice  prevail,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
Give  me  right  and  Justice  and  I  wUl  undertake  to  take  care  of 
myself, 

I  don't  care  how  benevolent  the  master  Is  going  to  be.  I  will  not 
live  under  a  master.  That  is  lot  what  America  was  created  for, 
America  was  created  In  order  that  every  man  should  hive  the  same 
chance  a-s  every  other  man  io  exercise  mastery  over  his  own 
fortunes. 

Only  7  years  ago,  namely,  on  March  2,  1930,  we  find  the 
present  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  then  Governor  of 
New  York,  expressing  these  views  on  the  inherent  necessity 
for  preserving  the  fundamental  principle  of  States'  rights: 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  law,  governing  rights  of  the  States  are  all 
of  those  which  have  not  been  surrendered  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment by  the  Constitution  or  its  amendments.  Wisely  or  unwisely, 
people  know  that  under  the  eighteenth  amendment  Congress  has 
been  given  the  right  to  legislate  on  this  particular  subject,  but  this 
Is  not  the  case  in  the  matter  of  a  great  number  of  other  vital  prob- 
lems of  government,  such  as  the  conduct  of  public  utilities,  of 
banks,  of  insurance,  of  business,  of  agriculture,  of  education,  of 
social  welfare,  and  of  a  dozen  other  important  features.  In  these 
Washington  must  not  be  encou-aged  to  interfere. 

This  week  our  Nation  is  celebrating  in  a  national  way  what 
we  call  Golden  Rule  Week.  In  explanation  of  this  national 
movement  an  editorial  of  today  in  the  Washington  Post  states 
that  the  sponsors  of  Golden  Rule  Week  "are  endeavoring  to 
arou.se  for  spiritual  recovery  in  the  United  States  an  enthusi- 
asm comparable  to  that  whi  :h  swept  the  country  a  few  years 
ago  in  behalf  of  blue  eagle  industrial  recovery."  In  officially 
Inaugurating  the  national  observance  of  Golden  Rule  Week 
Secretary  Hull  said  "the  roots  of  otir  tragic  shortcomings  lie 
in  the  realm  of  the  spirit." 

Twenty  cenluries  may  not  be  looking  down  upon  us  as  we 
deliberate  today,  but  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  of  the  most 
successful  form  of  government  in  the  world  looks  down  upon 
us.  One  hundred  and  thirty  miUion  people  look  to  us  for 
leadership  and  guidance  and  to  set  the  standard  for  personal 
as  well  as  official  action.  Would  it  not  be  a  fine  example  of 
high  ethical  action  and  an  incentive  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  to  observe  the  Golden  Rule  if  we  would  deliber- 
ately adopt  a  definition  of  the  term  we  know  to  b3  untrue  and 
seek  to  do  ind'rectly  and  by  subterfuge  what  we  know  we  are 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution  from  directly  doing? 

May  I  remind  you  of  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon  in  his  essay 
on  Truth  wherein  he  said: 

Certainly  It  Is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  In 
charity,  rest  in  providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

Without  truth  how  can  there  be  any  Grolden  Rule?  And  if 
men  are  to  decay  as  the  price  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
our  Nation  is  hastening  to  some  ill  not  to  be  found  in  any 
proper  definition  of  "the  more  abimdant  life."  Again,  as 
Mr.  La.nham  told  us  yesterday: 

Let  us  also  be  true  to  those  age-old,  hard-won  principles  which 
those  founders  gave  ua. 

[Applause.! 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would  limit  the  power  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    To  interstate  commerce. 

Mrs.  NORTON.     It  would  limit  the  definition. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  would  limit  the  power  of  the  Board 
to  Interstate  commerce. 


Mrs.  NORTON.  The  definition  would  limit  the  power  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  would  limit  the  power  given  by  this 
biU  to  interstate  commerce  and  those  local  actions  which 
directly  affect,  burden,  or  obstruct  interstate  commerce.  If 
this  provision  is  left  in  the  biU,  it  is  a  pronouncement  that 
we  want  to  do  what  the  Constitution  prohibits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  ^ demanded  by 
Mr.  Robertson)  there  were — ayes  66,  noes  57. 

Mrs.  NORTON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Mrs.  Norton 
and  Mr.  Robertson  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the  tellers  reported  that 
there  were — ayes  83,  noes  96. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Krameh:  Page  6,  line  10,  strike  out 
the  period  and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
however.  That  the  hour-and-age  limit  as  provided  in  this  act  shall 
not  apply  lo  any  child  now  engaged,  or  who  may  hereafter  engage, 
In  professional  acting  in  the  production  of  motion  pictures." 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman under  the  circumstances  for  more  than  2^2  minutes, 
unanimous  consent  having  been  granted  for  the  Chair  to 
recognize  Members  for  2^2  minutes. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, simply  granting  to  a  child  the  right  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  which  is  open  to  very  few  chil- 
dren. The  ability  to  perform  in  motion  pictures  requires  an 
intellectual  gift  and  quality,  something  which  is  born  in  the 
child.  We  have  seen  child  actors  who  liave  been  on  the 
screen  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion -picture  industry, 
such  as  Mary  Pickford,  who  has  become  famous  throughout 
the  world.  Her  portrayals  were  marvelous,  and  most  of  us 
remember  her  in  the  production  of  Tess  of  the  Storm  Coun- 
try and  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.  She  was  such  a 
great  favorite  as  a  child  actor,  she  became  known  as  "Amer- 
ica's Sweetheart." 

Jackie  Coogan.  who  played  in  The  Kid.  Peter  Pan. 
Freckles,  and  Tom  Sawyer;  Spanky  McFarland  and  the 
group  who  compose  "Our  Gang,"  have  furnished  us  with 
much  pleasant  entertainment.  Certainlj'  no  Member  of 
this  House  would  want  to  impose  a  hardship  upon  the  in- 
dustry, public  entertainment,  and  perhaps  deprive  your 
child  or  some  child  in  the  family  of  a  friend  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  so  few  of  us  ever  have — the  chance  of  mani- 
festing his  talents,  which  are  really  a  gift  of  God.  This 
industry  gives  to  these  children  every  possible  opportunity 
for  education.  They  receive  an  education  in  the  art,  are 
taught  discipline,  poise,  and  enjoy  the  routine  at  the  same 
time  a  scene  has  been  made  for  a  screen  picture.  The  child 
is  allowed  to  play,  to  go  to  school,  has  private  tutors,  and 
is  like  any  normal,  healthy  child,  only  much  more  intelli- 
gently capable.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  children  outside 
the  profession  could  not  have  the  same  amount  of  instruc- 
tion. There  are  very  few  children  employed  in  the  industry, 
perhaps  not  over  10  or  15  of  them  in  the  entire  industry, 
and  the  children  are  not  worked  in  the  same  manner  they 
are  in  other  industries. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  The  gentleman  has  Introduced  a  very 
interesting  amendment,  and  it  ought  to  be  agreed  to.  How- 
ever. I  believe  we  should  add  to  the  amendment  language 
which  would  protect  the  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
periodicals,  and  publications  in  interstate  commerce,  and  I 
,  refer  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  other  magazines 
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Chairman,  will  the 


few  children  would 


in  California  which 


which  would  be  discriminated  a«ainst.    WlH  the  gentleman 
accept  such  a  modification  of  his  ameidment? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Yes;  I  shall  be  very  g  lad  to  add  this  very 
important  change  which  the  gentlemsjn  from  New  York 
mentioned. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.    Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.    I  yield  to  the  gentlen  an  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  The  jentleman's  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  very  few  children. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Yes:  very  few  childrea  have  ever  been  so 
fortunate  to  have  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.    Very 
be  involved,  and  these  children  are  necessary  in  the  industry 
In  order  to  produce  certain  plays  and  certain  kinds  of  pic- 
tures; otherwise  these  pictures  really  caiinot  be  produced. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
Otherwise  they  carmot  produce  such  pictures,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  in  the  world  wou  d  be  stifled  without 
this  amendment  being  peissed. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  tie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genteman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    There  is  a  State  law 
^adequately  protects  these  children? 

Mr.  E31AMER.  Yes;  and  this  act  is  light  in  line  with  our 
State  law. 

The  author  who  writes  of  the  beauy.  purity,  love,  and 
realoess  of  children  win  be  crudely  cut  off  fnxn  production, 
like  Gene  Stratton  Porter's  Qirl  of  thj  Limberlost;  Storm 
Ch<ld.  by  Ruth  Carmen;  and  many  oth(  x  writers. 

It  Is  like  the  mechanic  dictating  to  tpe  artist  who  paints 
not  crudenefis  but  loveliness.  Why  shoi  dd  the  outside  world 
interfere  with  the  professional  world  md  theatrical  prin- 
c^ea.  t^'^*  are  far  beyond  reproach  aid  do  not  allow  chil- 
dren to  work,  or  labor,  as  the  unacqiainted  man  calls  it. 
because  movleland  and  directors  are  stiict  in  the  number  of 
hours  a  child  shall  work? 

Children  make  noctures  beautiful — Slirley  Temple  in  Wee 
Willie  Winkie.  Jackie  Coogan  in  The  Kid.  Jackie  Cooper 
in  Our  Gang,  Freddie  Bartholomew  in  i  i^aptains  Courageous, 
and  many  others.  Look  at  all  of  these  children.  Do  they 
Impress  you  as  being  worked?  By  fa-,  no.  But  they  are 
exceedingly  more  intelligent  and  even  more  so  than  some 
at  those  who  are  trying  to  enforce  a  ch  Id-labor  law,  yet  this 
law  should  apply  to  every  child  outsid;  of  filmland;  yet  in 
filmland,  without  childrm,  that  charm  md  sweetness  win  be 
lost  to  the  world. 

Do  you  want  adults  to  play  children':  parts  or  a  politician 
to  administer  medicine  as  a  doctor?  Lret  everyone  look  to 
the  principles  pertaining  to  his  own  )articular  profession, 
and  labor  laws  are  essential,  especially  for  children  outside 
of  the  theatrical  profession,  which  no  o  le,  unless  he  belongs, 
understands.  The  children  in  this  ]  profession  are  better 
cared  for  than  the  children  in  other  w)  Oks  of  life. 

The  theatrical  profession  is  in  a  '/orld  by  itself.  The 
ruks.  codes,  and  discipline  are  much  s  ricter  than  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  a  child  in  the  nonprof essioi  lal  environment. 

The  rules  and  restrictions  passed  iipon  for  child  labor 
should  absolutely  exclude  film  children.  The  children  of  the 
movies  are  reared  under  an  entirely  iiflerent  form.  Rest 
'  and  relaxation  come  first;  educatlai  comes  next.  The 
amount  of  time  in  labor  as  the  outside  vorld  calls  it  is  much 
less  strenuous  t*^H"  lessons  in  the  pu  ^c  schools  in  com- 
munities. 

Lovely  Anita  Louise  was  one  of  oitr  chUd  stars  whose 
talent  was  allowed  to  develop,  and  slie  is  now  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  gracioxis  jroung  lad  es  pla3nng  in  motion 
pictiires  today.  Deanna  Durbtn  and  I  obbie  Breeir  are  two 
more  children  whose  talents  were  dis<overed.  Their  work 
in  motion  pictoTM  has  been  an  educa  Um  to  them,  and  we 
are  fortunate  In  having  the  opfiortuiity  to  see  and  hear 
them  perform.  Without  the  opporttnity  presented  them 
as  children  they  might  never  have  had  the  opportimity  to 


display   their   remarkable    talent   which    is   not   considered 
a^  work  to  them. 

Employment  of  these  feW  children  gives  u.>  pleasant  and 
wholesome  entertainment  and  the  child  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  or  her  talent  which  they  love.  No 
one  can  cast  slurs  or  aspersions  on  this  as  being  conducive 
to  child  labor  because  in  every  instance  when  a  child  is 
permitted  to  play  on  the  screen  he  has  become  famous 
when  he  grew  up. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  various  professions, 
talents,  crafts,  and  vocations  whose  services  are  utilized  in 
the  production  of  a  picture  are  more  than  80  in  number. 
They  consist  of  writers,  director:,  techj'icians.  cameramen, 
wardrobe  men  and  assistants,  designers,  drait -men.  hair- 
dressers, clerks,  stand-ins.  fitters,  electrical  workers,  and 
various  other  crafts  too  numerous  to  m.f>ntion. 

During  the  past  year  the  mot;on-pictui-e  studios  listed 
more  than  375  pictures,  yet  in  this  vast  numt)er  only  a  few 
had  child  characters.  The  public  receives  keen  enjoyment 
in  watching  a  child  star  perform,  and  there  children  have 
endeared  themselves  to  the  heart  of  every  human.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  enjoyment  the  Government  obtains  a  large  sum 
in  box-oCBce  tax  receipts  because  of  the  attraction  of  the  pub- 
he.  An  enormous  percentage  of  each  production  goes  into  in- 
dustry for  materials  and  supplies,  including  costumes,  elec- 
trical supphes,  wood,  lumber,  and  innumerable  other  mate- 
rials. Because  of  this  it  would  be  most  unfortimate  to  cur- 
tail such  an  industry  which  furnishes  employment  to  such 
vast  numbers.  I  most  sincerely  hope  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  imanimously  support  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment and  win  not  deny  these  privileged  children  the  op- 
portunity of  displaying  the  talent  they  enjoy.  Many  of 
these  children  are  the  support  of  their  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  who,  lacking  in  talent,  have  been  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  providing  for  themselves. 

Last  summer  many  of  the  Members,  including  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Ramspeck.  Cl-M^je  Pttller.  Jack  Dempsxt, 
ScHTTTLXR  BLAND,  Minority  Leader  Bertrand  H.  Snell,  and 
his  able  assistant,  Joe  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  were  my 
guests  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  large  motion-picture  studios 
in  HoDywood  and  it  so  happened  that  we  were  pri\1leged  to 
see  a  stage  where  a  bunch  of  "kids"  were  enacting  a  play. 
Those  of  you  who  made  this  visit  were  amused  at  the  chil- 
dren performing  in  this  play  which  was  in  the  making  and 
has  not  yet  been  completed.  To  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  Hollywood 
and  grant  me  the  prinlege  of  escorting  them  through  one 
of  the  Hollywood  studios.  I  should  be  more  than  happy  to 
have  that  privilege. 

In  conclusion  may  I  prevail  upon  you.  my  dear  colleagues, 
to  realize  the  importance  cf  this  amendment  and  to  give  me 
your  wholehearted  and  unanimous  support  and  vote  for  its 
adoption.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot  recognize  any  Mem- 
ber to  strike  out  the  last  word,  under  the  circumstances, 
much  as  the  Chair  may  like  to  do  so. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  cffered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   MARTIN   of  Colorado.    Mr.   Chairman.   I   offer   an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Martin  of  Colorado-  Page  5.  be- 
ginning In  line  10.  strike  out  of  the  sub.stitute  bill  all  of  tbe 
matter  beginning  with  Ime  10  on  page  5  down  to  anrl  including 
line   10  on  page  6.  and   Insert   In  1!pu   thereof   the  following; 

"(A)  All  gtxxls,  wares,  and  merchandise  produced  on  or  after 
January  1.  1938,  wholly  or  in  part  through  the  use  of  child  labor, 
transported  Into  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  L'mted  SUtes  and 
remaining  therein  for  ui=e,  consumption,  sale,  or  storage,  shall, 
upon  arrival  and  delivery  In  such  State  or  Territory,  be  subject  to 
the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory  to 
tbe  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  though  such  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  had  be^'n  prxiuced  in  such  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  Intro- 
duced in  the  orlginid  package  or  otherwise. 
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"(B)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly  to  transport 
or  cause  to  be  transported,  In  any  manner  or  by  any  means  what- 
soever, or  aid  or  assist  In  obtaining  transportation  for  or  in  trans- 
porting any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  produced  on  or  after 
January  1.  1938.  wholly  or  In  part  through  the  use  of  child  labor, 
from  one  State  or  Territory  into  any  S^.ate  or  Territory,  where  said 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  Intended  by  any  person  Interested 
therein  to  be  received,  pxjssessed,  sold,  or  in  any  manner  used, 
either  In  the  orlelnal  package  or  otherwise,  In  violation  of  any  law 
of  such  State  or  Territory. 

"(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly  to  trans- 
port or  cause  to  be  transported.  Ln  any  manner  or  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  or  aid  or  assist  in  obtaining  transportation  for  or  in 
transporting  in  Interstate  commerce  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise produced  on  or  after  January  1,  1938,  wholly  or  in  part 
through  the  use  of  child  labor,  unless  the  outside  of  such  goods, 
wares  cr  merchandise,  or  the  package  containing  the  same  if  they 
be  jjarkagod,  shall  bear  a  conspicuous  label  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section.  Such  label  shall  truthftilly  set 
forth  — 

"  ( 1 )   The  name  and  address  of  the  shipper; 

"1 2)   The  name  and  address  of  the  consignee; 

"(3)   The  nature  of  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise;  and 

"(4)  A  summary  statement  of  the  kind  or  kinds  of  work  in 
connection  with  which  child  labor  was  utilized  In  the  production 
of  such  goods,  ^fc-ares,  or  merchandise  and  the  type  or  types  of 
places  where  such  work  was  performed.  In  case  a  label  conlorm- 
lUg  to  the  requirements  of  this  section  has  been  removed  from 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  from  a  package  containing  the 
same,  or  such  goods,  wares,  or  merrhandlse  have  been  removed 
from  a  package  bearing  sucli  •  label,  prior  to  the  thne  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  offered  for  shipment  In  interstate 
commerce,  the  Information  set  forth  In  such  label  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  clause  (4)  of  the  preceding  sentence  or  of 
this  sentence  shall  be  Incorporated  in  a  new  label  affixed  to  such 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  so  offered  for  shipment,  or  to  the 
package  containing  the  same  If  they  be  packaged,  together  with 
a  statement  that  such  Information  was  taken  from  another  label. 
The  incorporation  of  such  Information  and  statement  In  the  new 
label  shall  constitute  ccwnpl lance  with  the  requirements  of  said 
*  clause  (4)  unless  child  labor  shall  have  been  used  In  connection 
with  processing  or  fabricating  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
after  removal  of  the  label  therefrom  or  from  the  package  contain- 
ing the  same  or  after  removal  thereof  from  the  package  bearing 
such  label,  as  aforesaid,  in  which  event  the  Incorporation  of  said 
Information  and  said  statement  shall  be  a  requirement  as  to 
said  new  label  In  addition  to  those  defined  by  said  clause  (4) . 

"(D)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who — 

"(a)  has  produced  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  In  any  State  or 
Territory,  wholly  or  in  part  through  the  use  of  chUd  labor,  on  or 
ELfter  January  1.  1938;  or 

"(b)  has  taken  delivery  of  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
In  any  State  or  Territory  with  notice  of  their  character  whether 
by  purchase  or  on  consignment,  as  commission  merchant,  agent 
for  forwarding  or  other  purposes,  or  otherwise, 
to  transport  or  cause  to  be  transported.  In  any  manner  or  by  any 
mean.s  whatsoever,  or  aid  or  assist  In  obtaining  transportation  for 
or  In  transporting  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  to  sell  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
for  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  with  knowledge 
that  shipment  thereof  In  Interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  Is 
Intended. 

"(E)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'child  labor* 
shall  be  defined,  (a)  as  employment  of  a  human  being  under  the 
age  of  16  years  in  any  occupation,  and  (b)  as  employment  of  a 
hiunan  being  under  the  age  of  18  years  at  'extra  hazardous  work" 
specified  by  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  hereto  which  specifi- 
cation shall  be  based  on  facts  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
to  the  relative  possibility  of  injury  or  detriment  to  health  Involved 
In  various  types  of  employment  after  necessary  Information  on  the 
subject  has  been  collected  by  him  or  derived  by  him  from  sources 
deemed  to  be  reliable;  the  term  'package'  shall  be  defined  as  a 
wrapping,  container,  or  crate,  and  as  a  unit  of  rolling  stock  In 
which  goods,  wares,  <x  merchandise  may  be  shipped  or  transported 
In  bulk:  the  term  'person'  shall  be  defined  as  an  individual,  a 
corporation,  a  partnership,  an  association,  a  Joint-stock  company, 
or  any  unincorporated  organization;  and  the  phrase  'State  or 
Territory'  shall  be  defined  to  Include  the  organized  Btates  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  any  district  or  possession  thereof. 
cr  place  noncontlguovis  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof; 
the  words  'produced'  and  'production'  shall  be  defined  to  Include 
manufacturing,  processing,  fabricating,  and  mining  operations,  but 
as  vised  In  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  planting, 
cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  fruits,  grains,  vegetables,  and  other 
agricultural  products  or  agricultural  work  in  connection  with 
dairying,  livestock  husbandry,  and  pwultry  husbandry. 

"Oppressive  child  labor  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist  by  virtue 
of  the  employment  in  any  occupation  of  any  person  with  resp>ect 
to  whom  the  employer  shall  have  on  file  a  certificate  Issued  and 
held  pursuant  to  the  regulation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  certifying  that  such  person  Is  above  the  oppressive  child- 
labor  age. 

"(F)  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  section  shall 
for  each  offense,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000.  and  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  seized  and 


condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  thoee  provided  by  law  for  the 
seizure  and  forfeiture  of  property  Imported  into  the  United  States 
contrary  to  law;   Provided,  however.  That  no  person  who  In  con- 
formity to  paragraph   (C)   of  this  section  and  in  good  faith  sets 
fcwth    in    a   label    information   stated    to   have    been    taken   from 
another  label  shall  be  deemed  thereby  to  have   violated   this   act 
so  as  to  render  himself  subject  to  conviction,  or  goods,  wares    or 
merchandise  bearing  or  contained  in  a  package  bearing  such  label 
subject  to  forfeiture,  in  the  event  any  of  the  information  so  stated 
to  have  been  taken  from  another  label   proves   to  be   fal.-^:   And 
provided  further.  That  no  common  carrier  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated   this  section  if.   at   the  time   it   accepts  goods,   wares,   or 
merchandise    for    transportation    In    Interstate    commerce    in    the 
regular  course  of  its  business.  It  shall  rely  in  pood  faith  upon  a 
signed   statement  of  the  consignor  that  the  obtaining   of   trans- 
portation for  or  the  transportation  of  such  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise  will  not  constitute  a  violation  of  this  section,  but   any 
consignor  who  shall  knov,ingly  si^n  any  false  statement  made  to 
a  common  carrier  as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  thereby  to  have 
violated   this   section.     The   failure   of   any   consignor    to   furnish 
such  a  statement  to  a  common  carrier  at  the  latter's  request  shall 
excuse   the   common   carrier   from   Its   obligations   to    accept   any 
goods    for    transportation    In    Interstate    cotnmerc>e.     In    any    pro- 
ceeding arising  out  of  an  alleged  violation  of  this  section,  a  show- 
ing that  the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  with  respect  to  which 
the  violation  Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  were  pnxjured  wholly  or 
In  part  by  a  person  who  used  child  labor  subsequent  to  January 
1,  1938,  and  within  6  months  of  the  date  of  the  alleged  violation 
at  the  place  of  employment  where  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise were  so  produced  In  whole  or  in  part  shall  be  prima  fade 
evidence  that  the  goods,  wares,   or  merchandise   with   respect   to 
which  said   violation   Is  alleged   to  have   occurred   were   produced 
wholly  or  In  part  through  the  use  of   child  labor.     In  any  such 
proceeding  a  copy  of,  extract  from,  or  statement  summariEing  a 
record  kept  by  or  document  filed  with  a  government,  church,  or 
school  authority  establishing   or  purporting  to  establish   the   age 
or  date  of  birth  of  a  htiman  beliig  whose  labor  is  alleged  to  have 
been  used  in  the  production  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall 
be  admissible  in  evidence  when  certified  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
authority    without    ftirther    Identification    or    authentication    an 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  human  being.    The  adduc- 
tion of  such  prima  facie  evidence  shall  cast  upon  the  defendant  or 
the  party  objecting  to  the  fcH'felture  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, as  the  case  may  be,  the  btirden  of  rebutting  or  repelling  such 
prima   facie   evidence   by   affirmative  proof   to   the   contrary.     All 
records,  rettims,  applications,  and  other  information  filed  with  or 
kept  by  any  public  office,  officers,  or  authority  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  AugTist  14,  1935  (ch.  531,  49  Stat.  620),  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  shall  be  available  for  Inspection  by 
any  public  official  authorized  or  qtialifled  to  enforce  this  section 
or  to  prosecute  a  violation  thereof,  and  such  public  official  may 
require  that  copies  of,  extracts  from,  or  statements  stimmarlzlng 
any  of  such  records,  retxims.  applications,  or  other  information  bo 
certified  and  delivered  to  him  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  public  office, 
officers,  or  authority  by  whom  the  same  are  kept  or  with  whom 
they  be  filed.     Any  public  ctflclal  authorized  or  qualified   to  en- 
force  this   section   may  uUlize  in  that  connection,   and   shall   be 
entitled  to  rely  upon,  any  and  all  records^  returns,  applications, 
certificates,  and  other  information  collected  by  or  filed  with  au- 
thorities charged  with  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  any  State  relating  to  the  education  and  employment  of 
human  beings  that  may  be  made  available  to  such  public  officials 
by  such  authorities  and  are  deemed  by  such  pubUc  officials  to  be 
useful  and  reliable. 

"(G)  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  prosecuted  In  any 
coxirt  having  jurisdiction  of  crime  within  the  district  in  which 
said  violation  was  committed,  or  from  or  into  which  any  such, 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  may  have  been  carried  or  trans- 
ported, or  In  any  State  or  Territory,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(H)  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau or  such  other  agency  within  the  Department  of  Labor  as  he 
may  designate,  shall  be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
section  and  shall  be  vested  with  full  authority  to  administer  Its 
provisions  and  to  prescribe  such  niles  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  its  enforcement. 

"(b)  The  Chief  of  the  ChUdren's  Bureau  or  any  persons  desig- 
nated by  him.  pursuant  to  the  regulations  issued  under  the  pre- 
ceding subsection,  shall  have  authority  to  enter  and  inspect  at 
any  time  factories  or  other  places  In  which  articles  are  produced 
or  held  for  Interstate  cc«nmerce  and  to  lnsp>ect  records  relating 
to  the  employment  of  or  to  the  shipment  of  articles  therefrom, 
and  to  make  periodic  reports  of  such  inspections:  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
Invasion  of  the  privacy  of  any  home  by  search  or  Inspection  or 
otherwise." 

Mr.  HARTLEY  (interrupting  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment) .    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  an  amendment 
that  is  being  read  or  a  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado  has 
offered  an  amendment  which  the  Clerk  is  reporting. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  <rf  Colorado.  It  Is  tftie  Johnson- Wheeler 
child-labor  bill  which  has  passed  the  Si  fnate. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorada  Mr.  Chai  man.  It  is  manifestly 
Impossible  to  discuss  such  an  Importaiit  piece  of  legislation 
as  the  Wheeler-Johnson  child-labor  anendment  in  such  a 
Bmlted  time.  It  Is  virtually  mating  a  Joke  of  this  legisla- 
tion, vitally  affecting  12j000,000  children.  But  if  no  one 
present  knows  wb»,t  Is  in  the  Johnson-  Wheeler  amendment. 
I  have  one  consolation,  they  also  do  not  know  what  is  in 
the  House  committee  amendment. 

I  made  an  analysis  of  both  propositic  ds  in  general  debate, 
and  have  specified  the  objections  to  ihe  House  committee 
amendment  on  two  occasions  under  \1  e  5-mlnute  rule,  but 
down  to  thjji  moment  not  one  membe  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee an  Labor  has  taken  the  floor  to  explain  to  the  mem- 
bership the  child-labor  provisions  of  t  lelr  amendment. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UARTDi  at  Cokirado.    I  cannit  yield  now. 

The  Wbeeler-JOhnaon  child-labor  acnendment  is  a  con- 
BoUdatian  of  five  child-labor  bills,  effected  by  Senate  leaders 
who  are  outstanding  in  the  field  of  human  welfare  legisla- 
tion.' in  cooperation  with  Hon.  Edwar  1  Keating,  managing 
editor  of  Labor,  a  pl<meer  in  this  fied  and  author  of  the 
first  azul  only  Federal  child-labor  leg:  slation  in  the  United 
States,  which  be  piloted  through  Congress  in  1916,  and  it  is 
under  such  sponsorship  as  this  and  ii  spite  of  it  that  cer- 
tain Members  of  this  House  have  beei  carrying  on  a  whis- 
pering f^^mp^^gn  calculated  to  make  liiembers  who  do  not 
kxww  what  is  in  the  measure  beUeve  1  hat  a  Member  who  is 
for  the  Wheeler-Johnson  child-labo  -  amendment  is  an 
enesmy  of  child-labor  legislation.  I  tb  nk  they  are  going  to 
be  wiser  before  they  get  through  with  this  amoidment. 

The  Whe^er-JohnsoD  amendment  carries  a  three-way 
approach  to  the  child-labor  objective  is  against  one  way  in 
the  House  committee  amendment. 

The  first  method  is  found  In  paragr  ijpti  A,  which  subjects 
the  child-labor  goods  to  the  laws  of  the  State  into  which 
shipped,  while  paragraph  B  prohibits  shipment  into  States 
In  violation  of  State  laws,  or  aiding  cr  assisting  such  ship- 
mmt  in  any  manner.  There  are  some  good  State  laws,  and 
tills  legislation  win  encourage  more  of  them. 

The  second  method,  paragraph  C.  r  iquires  labeling  of  the 
child-labor  goods,  giving  name  and  aldress  of  shipper  and 
of  consignee,  nature  of  the  goods,  and  kinds  of  work  with 
which  child  labor  was  utilized  In  t  leir  production.  Tlie 
paragraph  is  specific  and  drcumstantl  ed. 

The  third  method,  paragraph  D,  la  prohibition  of  inter- 
state transportation.  It  is  made  unla  i^ul  for  any  producer 
of  child-labor  goods,  in  whole  or  in  pe  rt.  or  any  poson  who 
has  taken  delivery  oi  such  goods  wit  a  notice  of  the  child 
labor,  dtber  by  purchase  or  on  consig  iment,  or  as  commis- 
sion merchant,  agent  for  forwarding,  ( ir  otherwise,  to  trans- 
port or  aid  or  aaslst  tn  transporting  such  goods  for  such 
shipment  In  Interstate  commerce,  or  a  sell  such  goods  for 
such  shlpooent,  or  with  knowledge  tiat  such  dilpment  is 
Intended. 

A  showing  that  goods  were  producet  by  a  chikl-labor  em- 
jdoyer  within  6  months  of  the  date  of  shipment,  not  30  days, 
as  in  the  House  amfiHlmmt,  but  6  n  onths,  is  made  prima 
fade  evidence  of  vtolatkao  of  the  section.  The  goods  are 
also  forfeited  to  the  Oovemment. 

This  appears  to  be  a  complete  pj  see  of  legislation.  It 
looks  airtight.  It  oi«ht  to  be.  It  wts  drafted  by  experts 
In  Interstate-commerce  legtslatkni. 

Now  let  me  contrast  it  with  the  H  mx  coimnlttee  provi- 
sion. It  is  short;  too  short.  It  mere  y  ];Hx>hibits  interstate 
shipment  or  delivery  for  shipment  by  any  producer,  manu- 
factttrer,  or  dealer  of  goods  produced  n  a  place  where  child 
labor  has  been  emidoyed  wtthin  SO  da  rs  prior  to  removaL 

That  is  aD.  That  la  everything.  N  >ne  of  the  other  safe- 
guards of  the  Denate  amendment.  I<  othiiv  against  aiding 
or  assisting.  Nothing  against  selUnf .  Nothing  to  cover  the 
dhrers  methoda  of  eaeapement  known  t  a  the  trade.  A  manu- 
facturer maj  set  op  a  dmnmy  and  tn  oafer  to  tt,  or  arrange 


with  others  to  handle  his  products,  and  evade  the  law.  Or 
he  may  stock  his  warehouses  or  his  confederate  dealers  and 
brokers,  and  commission  men  may  stock  theirs,  hold  30  days, 
and  ship.    He  and  his  sweatshop  lawyers  will  find  the  ways. 

The  House  amendment  grants  complete  immunity  after  30 
dajrs.  The  Senate  amendment  grants  no  time -limit  immu- 
nity. It  only  loses  the  benefit  of  the  prima  facie  rule  after 
6  months  after  removal. 

TTie  superiority  of  the  Senate  trarLsportation  provision 
over  that  of  the  House  Ls  obvious.  "Riey  are  Identical  in 
substance,  excepting  the  30-day  limit,  up  to  the  point  where 
the  Senate  bill  specifies  and  prohibits  a  wider  and  more 
inclusive  category  of  violators  and  violations. 

What  is  the  criticism  of  the  Senate  provisions? 

Mr.  ScmrEisER  of  Wisconsin  said  Wednesday: 

The  proposal  In  the  Black-Connery  bill  substit-ute  Is  one  for  the 
purpcee  of  preventing  the  employment  of  children  In  Industry. 

So  Is  the  Senate  amendment.  The  House  proposal  is  in 
five  lines,  in  paragraph  (e).  section  22,  page  41.  It  is  all 
there.  It  can  be  nowhere  else.  There  is  no  prohibition  of 
child  labor  in  either  bill,  only  of  interstate  shipment. 

On  reading  Mr.  ScHrnoDra's  remarks  one  would  be  led  to 
believe  there  is  nothing  in  the  Senate  amendment  but  label- 
ing.   He  mentioned  only  that.    You  have  learned  differently. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  labeling  and  subjection  to 
State-law  methods  in  the  amendment.  Both  methods  were 
sustained  in  the  prison-goods  case  under  the  Vinson -Ashurst 
Act.  It  Is  believed  they  -viU  be  sustained  in  this  legislation. 
It  is  hoped  the  third  method,  transportation,  will  be  sus- 
tained and  Dagenhart  against  Hammer  reversed.  But  if 
transportation  is  knocked  out  by  the  Court  in  this  bill,  we 
will  have  the  other  two  methods  left;  and  Mr.  Keating 
advised  the  Senate  committee  they  would  be  of  substantial 
benefit.  If  transportation  goes  out  as  unconstitutional  in  the 
Senate  bill.  It  will  go  out  In  the  House  bill,  too,  and  there 
will  be  nothing  left.     Why  put  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket? 

Several  proponents  of  the  House  amendment  have  stressed 
to  me  the  age  certificate  issued  to  employers  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Biu-eau  as  the  chief  ment  of  the  legislation.  Well,  It 
is  in  the  pending  amendment  word  for  word.  I  hope  it  will 
not  add  another  method  of  escapement  through  fraudulent 
certificates. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Hoase  amendment  is  preventive  and 
the  Senate  amendment  only  penal.  They  are  both,  penal. 
And  again  I  repeat  that  the  substantive  law  of  the  House 
amendment  is  in  five  lines  at  the  end  of  section  22.  page  41. 
Prevention  is  there  or  nowhere.  If  It  is  there,  it  is  also  In 
the  Senate  bill,  and  more  of  it. 

I  turn  now  to  the  defimtions  of  oppressive  child  labor  in 
the  two  proposals.  In  the  Senate  definition  it  is  defined  as 
the  employment  of  a  human  being  under  the  age  of  16  years 
in  any  occupaticm.  The  words  "produced"  and  "produces" 
are  defined  to  include  manufacturing,  processing,  fabricating, 
and  mining  operations,  but  exclude  farming.  There  are  no 
other  exemptions.  The  House  bill  gives  the  Administrator 
carte  blanche  to  exempt  and  subject  to  labor  any  and  all 
children  under  16  in  any  and  all  occupations  to  the  extent 
the  Administrator  thinks  It  will  not  affect  education,  health, 
and  well-being. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibits  the  employment  of  a 
human  being  under  the  age  of  18  years  in  "extra  hazardous 
work,"  specified  by  regulations  based  on  facts  found  by  the 
Administrator  as  to  relative  possibility  of  injury  or  detriment 
to  health  in  various  types  of  employment,  after  necessary 
infCHTnation  has  been  collected  from  sources  deemed  to  be 
reliable.  In  the  House  committee  amendment  there  Is  no 
provision  whatever  to  govern  or  restrict  the  Administrator, 
who  may  simply  declare  occupations  to  be  hazardous  or  not. 
The  House  amendment  is  also  limited  to  the  ages  16  to  18 
years,  and  is  silent  as  to  children  under  16.  I  repeat  again, 
the  House  amendment  is  an  unlimited  delegation  of  power 
and  discretion  to  the  Administrator. 

Mr,  Hkalty  has  circularized  the  Members  against  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  If  it  is  so  bad  and  the  House  amendment  so 
good,  as  he  represents,  I  invite  hjTn  to  explain  and  defaid 
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the  House  amendment.  My  good  friend.  Kent  Keller, 
stated  there  wouid  be  no  difficulty  in  convincing  you  of  the 
superiority  of  the  House  amendm.ent.  I  in\ite  him  to  do  the 
convincing.  And  if  these  grentlemen  or  others  do  not  con- 
vuice  you,  I  invite  you  to  give  the  Senate  amendment  a  break 
on  the  vote. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairm.an,  practically  every  child-labor  organization 
in  iliis  country  is  opposed  to  this  amendment.  Your  com- 
mittee considered  this  very  carefully  and  as  a  result  rejected 
the  proposed  amendment.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  about 
it.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mrs.  NORTON.     I  wiU  be  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania,  Is  it  not  true  that  your 
amendment  attacks  this  evil  right  at  its  source  by  giving 
manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  receive  a  certificate? 

Mrs.  NORTON.     That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvaria,  And  is  it  not  also  true 
that  43  Slates  of  the  Union  already  have  a  certificate  law. 

Mrs.  NORTON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  So  your  amendment  works 
right  in  line  with  the  State  legislation. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Forty-three  States  out  of  the  48  have 
such  a  law. 

Mr.  FORD  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD  of  California.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  child- 
labor  provision  in  this  bill  was  considered  by  the  best  lawyers 
in  the  United  States  and  its  provisions  deUcately  balanced  in 
order  to  get  by  the  court  decisions  that  now  exist? 

Mrs.  NORTON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  MARTTN  of  Colorado.  And.  if  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  will  permit,  the  age  certificate  is  in  the  amend- 
ment just  read  from  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mrs.  NORTON,     Yes;  that  is  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Word  for  word  as  in  the  House 
biU. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  But  if  we  were  to  follow  the 
amendment  just  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
the  enforcement  would  take  place  after  the  e\ll  had  been 
done  or  after  the  goods  had  been  made, 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Exactly:  yes.  This  protects  the  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  the  child. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  It  protects  both,  because  the 
child  will  never  so  to  work. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  t[uestion  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  re  jeered. 

Mr.  HARDEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amenciment  ofTerod  by  Mr  B.^rden:  On  page  4,  line  18,  after  the 
last  comma  in  line  18.  Insert  "a:id  any  person  employed  In  connec- 
tion v.-ith  the  .selling  of  tobacco  In  auction  warehouses." 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  designed 
to  take  care  of  the  man  who  tistially  stays  around  the  ware- 
hotise  for  the  assistance  of  tobacco  farmers  who  come  in  at 
all  hcurs  of  the  night,  and  day,  too,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cei-ned,  to  unload  their  tobacco  cargoes,  a  service  heretofore 
rendered  tobacco  farmers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiH  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARDEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  t->'at  the  tobacco  auction 
warehousemen  employ  this  libor  to  assist  the  farmers  in 
unloading  their  tobacco  and  placing  it  upon  the  market  for 
the  purpose  of  sale? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  That  is  about  the  only  use  they  have  for 
them  there. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  is  It  not  entirely  seasonal  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  BARDEN.    Absolutely. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  And  in  the  event  an  attempt  is  made  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  these  employees,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  these  warehousemen  would  not 
be  able  to  find  ready  labor  to  take  the  place  of  these  men 
to  aid  farmers  in  placing  their  tobacco  on  the  market. 

Mr,  BARDEN.  That  is  true.  The  work  only  lasts  3  or  4 
months,  at  the  most.  In  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Mr.  FULLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BARDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULLER.  What  is  the  difference  in  exempting  people 
of  this  class  and  the  sawmill  men  working  out  in  the  country, 
hauling  their  logs  into  town  and  imloading  them,  who  want 
to  have  them  taken  care  of  at  night  or  the  man  who  is 
hauling  his  wheat  into  town  or  his  cotton,  and  wants  to  have 
it  taken  care  of  at  night? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  to  answer  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  BARDEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  These  laborers  are  employed  in  the  ware- 
house, on  the  floor,  to  assist  farmers,  and  have  to  be  there 
at  all  hours  o^.  the  night.  That  does  not  mesm  that  they 
actually  work  all  night,  because  the  farmers  bring  their 
tobacco  in  at  all  hcurs  of  the  night  and  even  at  2  or  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  sometimes,  and  imtii  the  farmers 
arrive  with  their  trucks  and  wagons  these  employees  sleep. 
When  the  farmer  sirrives  the  floor  manager  calls  cut  for 
labor  to  aid  the  farmer,  and  then  they  wake  up  and  unload 
the  tobacco  and  then  may  go  back  to  sleep. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  CooLEY)  there  were — ayes  8,  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Lea:  Page  8,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  the 
words  "fresh  fruits  or  vegetables"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "fresh  or  dried  fruits  or  vegetables,  nuts  or  eggs",  and  on 
line  10  of  the  same  page,  strike  out  the  words  "fresh  fruits  or 
vegetables"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such  products",  and  after 
the  word  "raw",  in  line  10,  Insert  a  comjna  and  the  word  "dried." 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEA.     Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  substitute  may  be  considered  in  lieu  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  offers  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from  California  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  substitute  be  considered  in  lieu  of  his 
amendment.     Is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair  correct? 

Mr.  LEA.     Yes. 

The  CHAIRIVLAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lucas  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Lea:  Page  8.  beginning  with  the  comma  in  line  7. 
strike  out  down  to  and  including  the  comma  in  line  8,  and  In  Unee 
9  and  10,  strike  out  'such  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables"  and  Inaert 
in  lieu  thereof  "agricultural  commodities." 

Page  8,  line  10,  after  "state",  Insert  "and  shall  Include  persona 
employed  by  any  cooperative  association  as  defined  In  section  15, 
as  amended,  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Marketing  Act,  if  such  cooperattre 
association  Is  engaged  In  preparing,  packing,  or  storing  agrlcultur&l 
commodities  in  their  raw  or  natural  state." 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Chairman,  subsection  f  20)  grants  an  exemp- 
tion to  labor  engaged  in  preparing,  packing,  or  storing  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  within  the  Bxesi  of  production.  This 
amendment  is  necessary  to  give  to  the  fruit  indiistry,  and 
agriciilture  generally,  that  exemption  that  has  been  promised 
and  which  is  clearly  within  the  purpose  of  the  bill  The 
defect  in  siibsectlon  (20) ,  as  it  stands,  is  that  It  is  confined  to 
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ail  other  farm  prod- 
Part  of  the  fanner's 
same  laborers  exempt 


Lucas],  which  would 
relieve  the  section  ot 


fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  omits 
ucts  equally  entitled  to  the  exemption, 
labor  should  not  be  in  the  bill  and  the 
when  performing  other  argicultural  lajbor 

Mr.  EXLLER.    Presh  or  not  fresh? 

Mr.  LEA-    Presh  or  not  fresh. 

MX.  KELLER.    That  la  what  I  am  ^sklng  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEA.    The  section  Is  confined  to 
tables  and  omits  to  give  similar  exejnptions  to  all  other 
products.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  agree^hle  to  the  substitute 
of  the  goitleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Include  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  unfair  discrimination  it  now  contdins 

Mr.  KELLER.    What  does  that  meau? 

Mr.  LEA.    Ordinary  agricultural  con  imodities  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  KELLER.    What  does  the  gent  eman  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  LEA.    Tlie  ezonptions  ot  this  section  are  ccmfined  to 
preparing,  storing,  and  packing  in  thB  area  ot  production. 

Mr.  UOCAB.    Mr.  CSialrman,  will  thje  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  L£A.    Tes 

Mr.  LCK^AB.    In  paragrapb  7  of  secjbion  2  of  this  bill  you 
win  find  a  definition  of  "employees 
12  you  will  find  the  words  "or  any 
agrieuiture." 

There  is  xwthtng  farther  than  that  i  o  far  as  the  definition 
o<  people  employed  in  agriculture  it 


arrive  on  page  8.  subsection  (20).  whiire  you  have  a  defini 


tion  of  the  term  **pers<xis  employed 
limits  it  to  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables. 
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lead  along  and  in  line 
person  employed  in 


concerned  until  you 


n  agriculture,"  which 
Hit  you  do  not  find  in 


^1*  bill  at  any  other  paragraph  anytl  ling  about  who  a  per- 
son tfnployed  In  agriculture  is  unless  srou  refer  back  to  sec- 
tion 2.  nils  amendment  merely  provi  les  that  a  "person  em- 
ployed in  agriculture"  shall  indwle  pe  rsons  employed  within 
the  area  of  production  engaged  in  preparing,  packing,  or 
storing  agricultural  cCTPmodltJ*^  in  th(  raw  or  natural  state." 

It  broadens  the  deflnitlon  and  win  adequately  protect  the 
farmers  of  my  section.  It  exempts  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches  and  work  incidental  theretc,  including  the  neces- 
sary h^ndti^  and  preparii^Lg  tar  mai  tet  commodities  when 
performed  by  the  fanner  or  by  a  faicners'  owned  and  con- 
trolled cooperative.  It  should  be  unc  erstood  that  it  applies 
only  to  the  employees  in  the  area  to  be  determined  by  the 
Administrator  where  the  commodity  is  produced. 

I  have  taken  this  op  with  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  she  wl  1  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  KELUER.  Does  the  chalrw(nna  a  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    No. 

ICr.  KSIXER.    Then  the  gentlewa  lan  better  say  "no." 

M^.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri  se  in  onxsition  to  this 
amendment.  If  this  amendment  Is  ac  cepted  it  virtually  kills 
tbe  entire  section,  since  It  takes  out  of  the  bUl  everybody 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  agriculti  ire. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  I  want  to  say  tt  at  In  my  district  there 
are  pecan  pickers  or  shdlers  who  work  for  3  to  5  cents  an 
hour!  Think  of  it!  If  this  amendme  it  goes  on  these  people 
are  apparmtly  without  any  protection  whatever,  and  this  bill 
win  do  them  no  good.  So  this  amendment  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    The  gentleman  Is 
letters  from  a  number  of  those  worke  's,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  help  them,  it  Is  to  kin  this  aj  nendment. 

Mr.  MAVERICEL  If  there  is  anytl  ing  to  be  done,  it  can 
be  done  in  conference.  The  confereitce  can  iron  out  these 
polntw 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Exactly. 

I  lincerely  hope  this  amendment  wi  1  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  LEA.    Mr.  Chairman,  win  the  loitlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LBA.  I  call  attention  to  the  fa  ;t  that  the  amendment 
does  not  affect  picking,  to  whidi  the  goitkman  from  Texas 
CMr.  Mavdick3  refers.    It  has  nothmg  to  do  with  picking. 


exactly  right.    I  have 


It  simply  relates  to  the  prepiiration  of  the  farmer's  product 
for  the  market  after  the  fruit  has  been  picked. 

Mr,  M.\.VERICK.  When  I  say  "pick,"  it  does  not  mean 
picking  it  oC  the  tree.  It  means  breaking  it  and  talking  the 
nut  out  of  the  shell.  These  people  are  industrial  workers,  not 
agricultural.  They  should  be  protected  by  the  minimum- 
wage  law. 
Mr.  CITRX£Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LEA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CIJRLEY.    On  page  16.  subdivision   (j).  part  2,  you 
will  find  this  amendment  you  have  just  offered  is  included. 
Mr.  LEA,    Oh,  no. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  b.v  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Luc  as  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Shout.  Mr.  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Buck)  there  were  ayes  81 
and  noes  48. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  tellers. 
Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  apixsinted  Mr.  LtrcAS 
and  Mrs.  Norton  to  act  as  tellers. 

Ttie  Committee  again  divided;    and  the   tellers  reported 
there  were — ayes  107  and  noes  65. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order.  Is 
that  the  substitute  amendment  for  the  Lea  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaar  would  like  to  inqtiire  of  the 
gentlemsin  from  California  [Mr.  Lea],  did  the  Chair  imder- 
stand  the  gentleman  from  California  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas]? 

Mr.  LEA.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  stated  that  I  accepted 
the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  does  the  gentleman  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  LEA.     Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tliat  was  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HOOK.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Erentleman  will  state  it. 
Mr.  HOOK.     An  amendiri'^rit  of  that   kind  can  only  be 
withdrasm  by  unanimou.s  ccn.sent:  Ls  that  not  correct 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  Chair  at  the  time  submitted  the 
unanimous -consent  request,  and  there  was  no  objection. 
The  C^air  recog^nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenc.ment  offered  by  Mr  Macntjson:  On  page  4,  line  i,  strike 
out  the  arst  four  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like  to  state  there 
are  five  Members  who  desire  to  offer  amendments.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  recognize  all  Members  for  a  part  of  the 
time.  There  are  8  4  minutes  remaining,  which  includes  the 
time  wtJch  the  gentleman  from  Washington  will  consimie. 

Mr.  E.AMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  each  amendment  be  granted  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  already  recognized  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  2 '2  minutes. 

Mr.  aiAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  2  days  everybody 
In  the  House  has  been  trying  to  get  someone  out  of  this  bill. 
The  effsct  of  my  amendment  is  to  put  a  class  of  people 
Into  this  bill.  The  bill  on  page  4  excludes  seamen.  As  1 
understJind  the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  it  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  low- 
class  groups.  II  there  is  a  class  of  workers  in  the  United 
States  who  are  underpaid  and  who  have  the  worst  working 
conditions  of  anybody  I  know  of,  it  is  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  will  answer  my  amendment  to  this  effect, 
that  th?y  come  under  the  Maritime  Act.  The  Maritime 
Act  regulates  the  wages  and  hours  of  only  one-tenth  of  the 
seamen  of  the  United  States,  on!y  those  who  work  on  Qov- 
emmen;  subsidized  boats,  including  about  10,000  men. 
There  tire  114.000  seamen  in  the  United  States  who  are 
working  under  bad  conditions,  Tliis  bill  absolutely  excludes 
them. 
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The  committee  will  probably  say,  "We  cannot  regtilate  the 
wages  and  hours  of  seamen."  l^et  me  inform  the  committee 
that  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  reguleU-es  the 
wages  and  hours  of  seamen  wcrking  on  Government-subsi- 
dized boats.  I  am  here  making  a  plea  for  those  seamen  who 
do  not  work  on  Govemment-s  jbsidized  boats,  and  who,  in 
my  opinion,  are  one  of  the  lowist-jiaid  groups  of  workers  In 
the  United  States.  If  you  are  going  to  help  someone,  for 
God's  sake  help  those  people  in  this  bill  and  raise  their 
standards. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconfin.  Do  the  seamen  want  to 
come  in  under  this  or  do  they  rot? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  care  whether  they  want  to  or 
not:  I  know  that  they  are  underpaid  and  that  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  Is  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  low -class  groups. 
I  realize  that  there  probably  ;ire  some  of  the  unions  that 
maybe  do  not  want  them  under  the  bill,  but  I  am  speaking 
for  the  rank  and  file. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairmar.,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amerdment  loe  adopted  it  will  be 
one  more  stroke  for  the  destruction  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  that  is  now  fighting  for  its  existence.  The  gentleman 
has  said  that  the  Maritime  [Commission  fixes  hours  and 
wages.  They  are  authorized  to  regulate  wages,  but  the  hours 
are  fixed  by  legislation  of  Conjrress.  While  I  do  not  care  to 
make  a  personal  reference,  th?  late  Billy  Connery  told  me 
just  shortly  before  the  last  se.'Bion  that  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  had  done  more  in  the  interest  of  the  seamen 
in  the  last  few  years  than  haci  been  done  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic.    I  am  asking  that  you  leave  this  subject  alone. 

It  goes  further,  however;  it  regulates  the  fishing  boats; 
It  regrulates  every  boat  on  int^rcoastal  waters  and  also  on 
the  irJand  waterways.  You  cannot  afford  to  deal  with  that 
proposition  in  this  way.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  seamen 
themselves  want  this  legislatioi.  They  are  fighting  in  their 
own  way  and  by  their  own  contracts  to  make  suitable  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  their  wages;  and  I  appeal  to  this 
Hou.se,  if  it  wants  to  preserve  f.  merchant  marine  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  the  Navy  of  this  coun;ry  and  for  foreign  commerce, 
that  it  defeat  this  amendment;  if  it  wants  to  preserve  the 
boats  on  coastwise  and  inten'oastal  waters,  on  the  inland 
waterways,  and  on  our  bays  Jind  rivers,  that  it  defeat  this 
amendment  and  not  allow  ancther  complication  and  handi- 
cap at  this  time.  Leave  us  to  work  out  the  problems  as  we 
are  trying  to  work  them  out  and  as  we  have  in  a  measure 
worked  them  out  in  the  interi^t  of  these  people. 

I  appjeal  to  you  to  defeat  thii  amendment.    [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qu&stion  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  DuKN  of  Pennsylvania)  tliere  were — ayes  7,  noes  51. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  PACE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Paoi:  Page  4,  line  17,  strike  out  the 
wordB  "and  growing"  and  Insert  a  comma  after  the  word  "cultiva- 
tion"  and   the   following  words:    "growing   and  harvesting." 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  only 
a  perfecting  amendment  and  that  it  csuries  out  what  the 
committee  intended.  You  will  notice  on  lines  16  and  17 
of  page  4  it  describes  agrictlture  as  the  cultivation  and 
growing  of  certain  crops,  but  does  not  mention  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  crops.  The  crop,  naturally,  has  to  be  harvested. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  significant  except  the  fact  that  it  is 
left  out  and  those  who  enfoice  the  bill  may  attach  some 
significance  to  the  fact  that  the  word  "harvesting"  is  left 
out.  The  amendment,  therefore,  makes  this  provision  read 
simply,  'the  cultivation,  the  !n"Owing,  and  the  harvesting." 
That  is  all  the  amendment  dcH?s,  and  I  am  sure  it  does  what 
the  committee  intended  to  do. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  will  not 
oppose  that  amendment. 


Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrrrrNGTON:  On  page  4.  line  12,  after 
the  word  "sponges",  insert  "or  any  person  employed  in  connection 
with  the  ginning  of  cotton." 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  but  this  to 
say  respecting  the  amendment:  That  the  ginning  of  cotton 
is  local  and  often  done  on  the  plantations.  It  is  really 
covered  by  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas]  and  previously  adopted.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  definition  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  This  amendment  is  included  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  was  originally  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  amendment  confines  the  exemption  to  those  employed 
in  the  ginning  of  cotton,  which  is  comparable  and  equiva- 
lent to  the  packing  of  other  agricultural  commodities.  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  should  be  accepted,  because  it 
is  really  a  clarifying  amendment.  Ginning  cotton  is  purely 
an  intrastate  business. 

Mr.  TERRY.    It  is  a  seasonal  one,  too. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  It  is  seasonal  also.  I  appeal  to  my 
friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ramspeck]  to  urge  the  Committee 
to  accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  It 
has  been  my  view  all  along  that  cotton  should  not  come  in 
this  bill.  This  biU  applies  solely  to  interstate  commerce. 
The  ginning  of  cotton  is  really  nothing  but  the  servicing  of 
a  commodity,  and  certainly  is  nothing  but  intrastate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  WHI'l'llNGTON.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I 
trust  that  the  Committee  will  accept  the  amendment.  Cot- 
ton ginning  is  local,  and  it  is  purely  intrastate  business.  I 
may  remind  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  others  oppose 
the  amendment  I  propose  because  they  say  that  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  They  maintain  that  persons  employed  in  con- 
nection with  ginning  cotton  are  not  included  within  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  but  that  if  they  are  they  come  under  the 
Lucas  amendment  already  adopted  to  paragraph  '20),  page 
8,  section  2,  of  the  bill.  The  ginning  of  cotton  is  included 
in  the  Lucas  amendment,  inasmuch  as  ginning  cotton  is 
synonymous  with  packing  cott5n.  I  agree  that  ginning 
cotton  is  sjmonymous  with  packing  cotton.  Of  course, 
cotton  is  an  agricultural  commodity.  I  may  say  further,  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  that  I  offered  the 
amendment  on  page  4  in  line  12  because  at  that  point 
persons  employed  in  agriculture  are  exempt  from  the  terms 
of  the  biU. 

Under  section  4,  subparagraph  (J) ,  persons  employed  in 
connection  with  ginning  cotton  are  included  with  respect  to 
minimum  wages  but  are  not  Included  with  respect  to  maxi- 
mum hours.  I  am  offering  the  amendment,  therrfore,  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  offering  it  at  the 
proper  place.  I  agree  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  further 
clarifying  amendment  under  said  section  4,  subparagraph 
(j).  If  those  engaged  in  tbe  ginning  of  cotton  are  to  be 
exempt  from  the  maximimi  hours  of  the  bill,  they  should 
certainly  be  exempt  from  the  minimum  wages. 

1  may  say,  furthermore,  that  under  the  so-called  Lucas 
amendment  persons  employed  in  compressing  and  storing 
cotton  are  exempt  from  the  terms  of  the  bill.  The  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Coffee]  will  offer  an  amendment 
that  will  include  the  processing  of  cottonseed,  which  I  favor. 
I  believe  that  said  section  4  should  be  clarified  so  as  to  make 
persons  employed  in  connection  with  ginning  and  com- 
pressing cotton  and  in  the  processing  of  cottonseed  exempt 
from  the  entire  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  shall  propose  such 
an  amendment.  The  bill  should  be  clarified  to  state  that 
gins,  compresses,  and  oil  mills  are  exempt  from  all  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

I  remind  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  the  committee, 
contrary  to  his  good  judgment,  has  included  a  purely  local 
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and  Intrastate  work  In  the  wages  pro  nslon  of  tbe  Ull  with 
respect  to  ginning  of  cotton  In  said  sec  ion  4.  If  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  N.  R.  A.  case  means  anything, 
surely  this  act  Is  void  with  respect  to  a  purely  local  or  intra- 
state work.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  my  amendment  will 
clarify  and  assist  In  eliminating  the  t  nconstitutional  i>rovi- 
sions  respecting  cotton  ginning  in  section  4  of  the  bilL  I«t 
me  say  in  this  connection  that  secti(»  8  authoriaes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  interfere  in  purely  Intiastate  matters.  It  is 
not  only  void,  but  revolutionary.  Th<  Administrator  would 
thus  rule  aH  industry,  local  and  nation  al. 

Mr.  rh^irmttn  I  extend  my  remarhs  further  to  say  that 
S.  2475  is  known  as  the  Fair  Standar  Is  Act  of  1937,  and  it 
is  c^>minnniy  referred  to  as  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  The 
bill  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  thei  e  is  a  scarcity  of  pur- 
chasing power  and  that  this  scarcity  vill  be  converted  into 
plenty  by  increasing  wages  and  redicing  hours.  The  bill 
directly  affecta  interstate  commerce,  xxt  it  does  not  affect 
nor  does  it  apply  with  respect  to  purely  local  or  intrastate 
work  or  industry. 

Moreover,  the  Board  or  the  Adminli  Etrator  is  permitted  to 
determine  T"i"<"^'"w  wages  and  ma:  Imum  hours  only  in 
those  Industries  where  substandard  labor  conditions  exist. 
It  does  not  apply  to  industries  where  here  is  a  high  type  of 
labor.  The  bill  does  not  apply  to  (ffga  liaed  labco*.  It  applies 
only  to  unorganized  labor  in  the  substi  indard  labor  groups. 

Persons  employed  in  agriculture  aie  not  included  in  the 
feenns  of  the  act.  The  growing  and  p  "eparation  of  crops  for 
market  is  purely  local;  it  is  Intrastate.  If  agriculture  is  to  be 
exempt,  surely  industries  engaged  in  producing,  processing, 
distributing,  and  handling  dairy  proc  acts,  poultry  iMroducts, 
livestock  producta,  and  other  agricultu  ral  commodities  should 
be  exempt.  The  works  are  seasonaL  The  products  in  many 
cases  are  perishable.  Cotton  gins  sliould  be  exempt,  com- 
presses should  be  exempt,  and  oil  n  ills  should  be  exempt. 
Those  engaged  in  tranqxxting  agricul  ural  products  from  the 
farm  to  the  market  should  be  exempt  Tbe  National  Orange, 
the  National  Cooperative  Council,  the ,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Farmers  UiJon.  and  the  National 
Cocveratlve  Milk  Producers  Federatio  i.  as  I  understand,  are 
against  the  legislation.  Organized  lat  or  is  against  the  legis- 
latioo.  llie  li>glf'°^V^"  has  been  loosi  Jy  prepared.  In  many 
respects  the  bill  is  contradictory.   I  op  »se  the  bill. 

I  believe  In  improving  working  ccnditlODS.  but  to  place 
12,000,000  workers  under  a  bureaucracy  in  Washington  is 
not  a  solution.  I  believe  the  better  a  tethod  is  State  control. 
CongreoB  could  extend  existing  Feder  l1  legislatian  to  supple- 
ment State  statutes.  LeglslatKm  cou  d  be  passed  to  aid  and 
protect  those  States  that  have  enacte  i  fair  labor  legislation. 
Competitive  conditions  would  hasten  he  enactment  of  State 
laws  In  all  the  States  that  are  fair  az  d  Just  to  labor. 

I  beUeve  it  Is  unwise  to  copcentrat  i  Federal  power  at  the 
continued  e^>euae  of  the  States.  If  one-third  of  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  are  working  under  substandard 
CQDditloas  and  If  they  are  now  getUnk  less  than  40  cents  an 
bour,  a  drastic  readjustment  of  bott  Industry  and  produc- 
tion would  result  in  widespread  nnen  ployment.  We  cannot 
Increase  employment  with  laws  akne  and  laborers  cannot 
get  rich  by  merely  woiklng  less.  Tin ;  proposed  adjustments 
are  unsound,  There  should  be  no  mandatary  provisions. 
Provisions  for  readjustments  and  for  ^  rages  and  hours  should 
always  be  direetory  rather  than  man  latoxy. 

Unemidoyment  would  be  akted.  Ls  ws  cannot  make  a  man 
worth  a  wage.  Those  that  are  not  trorth  40  cents  an  hoin- 
wlll  not  be  empkved.  The  older  groups  and  the  younger 
groups  would  be  discriminated  again  t. 

Regulation  by  government  Is  ezpei  stve.  A  new  board  or 
a  new  admlnistntor  in  Washington  Is  provkled  for.  Bu- 
reaucracy is  multtpUed.  It  la  too  mu  :h,  I  repeat  to  empha- 
siiB,  to  place  U4KM.00O  weiken  ui  der  a  bnreancracy  In 
WasMngtnn,  It  is  no  tkne  for  adi  Itloiial  administrators, 
commissions,  or  boarda,  wtth  addttloi  al  public  expenditiires. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  recently  urged  a  reduc- 
HoalaliiboreaitBlntliebiiadtiis  intastry.   Tlie  legislation 
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proposes  to  increase  labor  costs.  The  President  urged  that 
housmg  be  encouraged  by  reducing  the  costs  of  construction. 
The  President  is  right.  The  need  now  is  to  encourage  in- 
dustry ajid  to  help  business.  The  situation  is  materially  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  12  months  ago.  The  present  reces- 
sion may  easily  become  a  slump.  All  efforts  at  further 
bureaucracy  should  be  halted. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  manufacturers  of  New  England 
believe  tha,t  the  legislation  will  aid  them.  I  believe  they  are 
mistaker.  The  South  cannot  afford  to  pay  unskilled  labor 
the  pricii  that  it  pays  skilled  labor.  If  there  are  natural 
advantafres  of  climate  and  other  living  conditions  in  the 
South.  U:  the  laborers  in  the  South  can  live  more  cheaply 
because  of  climate  and  other  natural  advantages,  a  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  those  who  advocate  the  pending  bill 
to  promote  manufacturing  in  the  East,  that  manufacturing 
in  the  £k>uth  will  be  aided  rather  than  retarded.  If  the 
same  wage  is  paid  In  the  South,  the  laborer  can  save  more. 
There  is  a  better  opportunity  for  his  acquiring  and  main- 
taining a  home.  The  legislation  is  intended  to  discriminate 
against  the  South,  but  instead  of  discriminating  against  the 
South  it  will  discriminate  against  the  small  employer  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  While  aimed  al  the  South,  it  will  be 
ineffecti^";.  The  costs  of  living  are  less,  the  climate  is  milder, 
the  laboier  will  accumulate  more.  If  labor  flourishes  in  the 
South  now  on  less  wages,  it  will  flourish  in  the  South  more 
on  still  gieater  wages. 

Employment,  however,  carmot  be  guaranteed  merely  by 
passing  laws.  Laws  do  not  provide  jolas.  I  oppose  the  bill 
because  it  will  not  only  injure  labor  m  the  South  but  In  all 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

Differentials  are  recognized  under  the  Works  Progress 
Administration.  The  present  administration  time  after  time 
has  recognized  differentials  in  wages.  There  are  variations 
in  the  costs  of  fuel,  in  the  costs  of  housing,  and  in  the  costs 
of  livini;  generally,  llie  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  1929  showed  that  the  average  cost  of  labor  per 
man-hovu-  in  South  Carohna  was  23  cents,  while  in  New 
York  it  was  60  cents.  I  believe  that  the  Public  Works  or  the 
Works  I^*rogTess  Administrations  have  pursaied  a  correct 
policy  in  providing  for  differentials  in  employment  in  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

llie  tariff  is  involved.  What  will  become  of  the  displaced 
labor?  The  provisions  of  the  bill  respecting  tariffs,  although 
stricken  out,  may  be  retained  in  conference  and  may  com- 
plicate :he  trade  treaties  now  bemg  initiated  by  the 
administration. 

It  is  siiid  that  the  Democratic  platform  of  1936  caDed  for 
labor  legislation.  However,  the  platform  provided  for  Fed- 
eral and  State  cooperation.  The  bill  places  too  many  laborers 
in  a  strait  jacket. 

Some  26  States  have  passed  fair  standard-labor  acts:  they 
are  making  progress.  All  States  oppose  oppressive  child 
labor;  ail  States  oppose  oppressive  work  for  women.  As  a 
nation  we  have  grown  in  150  years  under  the  State  and 
Federal  system.  Let  us  not  abandon  the  system  of  State 
government.  Let  us  move  cautiously  as  we  enlarge  and 
extend  \h.e  Federal  jurisdiction.  At  a  time  when  agricul- 
ture should  be  encouraged,  busmess  and  commerce  promoted, 
the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  would  be  exceedingly  unwise. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi has  expired;  all  time  on  this  section  has  expired- 

llie  queslion  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  WHirmiGTON)  there  were — ayes  39,  noes  76. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aoiuji  la  riiATivx  acdtct 
BBC.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  crested  In  the  Department  of  Labor 
•  Wage  and  Hotir  Division  which  shall  be  under  the  dlrrcUon  at  an 
Administrator,  to  be  known  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hoxir  Division  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Administrator).  The 
Administrator  stuU  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
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advice  and  consent  of  the  Senat<»,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year.  The  Administrator  is  authCH-ized  to  administer  all 
the  provisions  of  this  act  except  as  otherwise  speclflcally  provided. 
and  his  determinations  and  labor-standard  orders  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  any  other  pen  on  or  agency  in  tlie  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
under  plans  developed  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
State  agencies  charged  with  the  administration  of  State  labor  laws, 
may  utilize  the  services  of  State  and  local  agencies,  officers,  and 
employees  administering  such  lawi.  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law  may  relmbvirse  such  State  and  local  agencies, 
officers,  and  employees  for  their  services  when  performed  for  such 
purposes. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws,  ap- 
point such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Administrator  and  shall  fix  their  sal- 
aries in  accordance  with  the  Classiacation  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 
The  Administrator  may  establLsh  and  utilize  such  regional,  local, 
or  other  tigencles,  and  utilize  sucli  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed.  In  all  litigation 
the  Administrator  shall  be  repretented  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  by  such  attorney  or  attorneys  as  he  may  designate.  In  the 
appointment,  selection,  classification,  and  promotion  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Administrator,  no  political  test  or  qualification 
shall  be  permitted  or  given  cons:  deration,  but  all  such  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  efficiency. 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Administrator  shall  be  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  he  may  uxerclse  any  or  all  of  his  powers 
in  any  other  place. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  annually  In  January  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  covering  the  work  of  the  Administrator  for 
the  preceding  year  and  includin?  such  Information,  data,  and 
recommendations  for  further  legislation  in  connection  with  the 
matters  covered  by  this  £ict  as  he  may  find  advisable. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  40  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Chairman ,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  will  object  unless  I  can  be  assured  of  an  op- 
portunity to  present  an  amendment  that  has  t)een  pending 
for  3  days 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  can  give  no  assurance  to  any 
Member. 

Mr.  BOREN.    Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairm.in,  I  move  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  In  40  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
moves  that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  40  minutes. 

Mr.  BLAND.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Is  that  motion  in  order  until  there  has  been 
debate  on  the  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Answerinjj  the  parliamentary  Inquiry, 
the  Chair  may  say  the  motion  is  not  in  order  until  there 
has  been  debate. 

Mr.  BLAND.  I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the  motion 
then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rams  pick:  Page  8,  strike  out  lines  22 
to  25,  Inclusive,  strike  out  all  of  page  9,  and  lines  1  to  16,  in- 
clusive, on  page  10.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"LABOB    STAND  ABDS    BOAKO 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Board,  to  be  known  as  the 
Labor  Stand?rds  Board,  which  shfll  be  composed  of  five  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one  shall  be  from  the  Northeast, 
one  from  the  Northwest,  one  fron  the  Southeast,  one  from  the 
Southwest,  and  one  from  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  of  such  members  shall  be  a  representative  of  employers  and 
one  shall  be  a  representative  of  employees.  The  President  shall 
from  time  to  time  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  to 
act  as  chairman.  One  of  the  original  members  of  the  Bocu-d  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  1  yeai,  one  for  a  term  of  2  years,  one 
for  .H  term  of  3  years,  one  for  a  term  of  4  years,  and  one  for  a  term 
of  5  years,  and  their  successors  sliall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  5 
years  each,  except  that  any  individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  The  Board  shall  appoint  a  director  for  each  State,  Territory, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  serve  the  Board  as  It  shall  direct. 

•■(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the 
remaining  members  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board.    The 


Board  shall  adopt  Its  own  rules  of  procedure.  Including  provision 
as  to  the  number  of  members  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum, 
but  no  order  declaring  a  minimum  wage  or  a  maximum  work- 
week shall  be  made  except  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  The  Board 
shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000 
a  year,  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment,  and  shall  not  engage  in 
any  other  business,  vocation,  or  emplojrment. 

"(d)  The  Board  may.  subject  to  the  civil -service  laws,  appoint 
such  employees  as  it  deems  necessary  to  can^  out  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Board  and  shall  fix  their  salaries  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  The  Board  may 
establish  and  utilize  such  regional,  local,  or  other  agencies,  and 
utilize  such  volimtary  and  uncompensated  services,  tis  may  from 
time  to  time  be  needed.  In  all  litigation  the  Board  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Attorney  General  or  by  such  attorney  or  attorneys 
as  he  may  designate.  In  the  appointment,  selection,  classification, 
and  promotion  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Board,  no  political 
test  or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given  consideration,  but 
all  such  appointments  and  promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

"(e)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall  be  in  the  District 
of  Coltimbia,  but  It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its  powers 
at  any  other  place.  The  Board  may,  by  one  or  more  of  its  members 
or  authorized  representatives,  or  by  such  other  agents  or  agencies 
as  the  Board  may  designate,  prosecute  any  Inquiry  neces.'jary  to  its 
functions  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  The  Board  shall  submit  annually  In  January  a  report  to  the 
Congress  covering  the  work  of  the  Board  for  the  preceding  year 
and  including  such  information,  data,  ai;»d  recommendations  for 
further  legislation  in  connection  with  the  matters  covered  by  this 
act  as  It  may  find  advisable." 

Mr.  FADDIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RamspeckI  yield  for  a  parhamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     Not  if  it  comes  out  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  come  out  of  the  gentleman's 
time. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, "With  so  many  amendments  pending,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  right  for  a  member  of  the  committee  to  take  all  the  time 
and  not  give  the  Members  of  the  House  a  chance;  and  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren]  objects. 

Mr.  BOREN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  the  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ramspeck]? 

Mr.  FADDIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. He  has  an  important  provision  here,  and  I  would  like 
to  hear  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  may  be  wrong  in  my  inference,  but  I  understand  that 
when  the  gentleman's  time  is  up  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee  has  indicated  she  will  make  a  motion  to  limit 
debate  to  40  minutes.    Then  what  will  be  the  result? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOOK.    I  srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
argument  I  am  going  to  make  Is  purely  a  legal  argument, 
and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  discuss  the  legal  questions  in- 
volved in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Being  an  attorney,  I  am  in  .sympathy  with 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  the  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  important 
question  Involved  in  this  bill  is  before  the  Committee  now. 
The  amendment  which  I  have  offered  Is  the  language  ap- 
pearing in  the  bill  reported  last  August  by  tlie  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  and  if  you  want  to  have  It  before  you,  you 
may  get  a  copy  of  S.  2475  as  reported  last  August. 
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You  will  see  the  amendment  prorid  »  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Independent  quasl-judlclal  bo«rd  outside  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Qovemment  and  vestel  with  the  power  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  Ttiis  is  not  a  ne^  r  position,  I  may  say  to 
the  liCembers  of  the  Committee,  so  ar  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  made  this  same  fight  in  1935  wheji  the  Congress  enacted 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
printed  proceedings  of  the  House  of  ifune  19,  1935,  at  which 
time  I  opposed  the  Committee  on  Lcbor  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. At  that  time  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  this  aiibject  of  delegation  of 
power  on  the  port  of  Congress,  in  ([iscussing  the  Rathbun 
case,  generally  known  as  the  HumpJireys  case,  where  there 
was  tested  the  power  of  the  President 
remove  a  Commissioner  of  the  Pedtral  Trade  Commission, 
the  Supreme  Court  said,  with  regarp  to  the  establishment 
of  said  Commission,  this: 

a  special  procedure.     A 

created.     Provision    was 

heartng,  for  appropriate 

evidence,  and  Tor  judicial 

of  the   Commission  la 


December  17 


and 


To  make  this  poflslble.  Congress  aet  uto 
oommlsBlon.   a  quad-judicial   txxly,   was 
made  tar  formal  oomplalnt,  for  notice 
finding!  at  fact  supported  by  adequate 
review  to  give   aasiirance   that  the 
taken  within  tta  statutory  authority 


actltin 


The  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  same  position  on  the  floor  of  the 
quote  further  from  the  language  of 
follows: 


tbCr.  Marcantonio,  took 
House  that  I  did,  and  I 
the  Supreme  Court  as 


Thus,  the  langua^  of  the  aet,  the 
general  purpose*  of  the  Ifiglitfattrm  as 
combine  to  dezDonstrate  the  ooogrea8lan4l 
of  experts  who  shall  gain  experience  by 
which  Shan  be  Independent  of  Kxecntlv  i 
selection,  and  free  to  exercise  Its 
hmtfranoe  at  aay  other  oOetel  or  any 
ment.     To  the  accompUahment  of  tliese 
Cosgreas  was  of  opinion  that  length  and 
TttaUy  conti1l>ate.    And  to  hxM  that, 
the  Commission  contlntie  In  offlce  at 
dnt  might  be  to  thwart.  In  large 
Oongraas  soiight  to  realise  by  definitely 


Airther  In  that  mne  opinion  the 


leg  lalatlve 


The  Pedeial  Trade  Onmmtfton  ia  an 

by  Congress  to  carry  Into  effect  leglsla^ve 
the  statute  In  aooordance  with  the 
prescribed,  and  to  perform  other 
or  as  a  Judicial  aid.    Such  a  body 
charaeterteed  as  an  arm  or  an  eye  of  the 
perfonned  without  executive  leave  and, 
the  statute,  must  be  free  from  executlvi 
Ing  the  provisions  of  the  statute  In 
competition" — that  Is  to  say,  in  filling 
details  embodied  by  that  genwal 
In  part  quasi-leglslatlvely  and  In  part 


If  I  understand  the  Intent  and  pur  wse  of  Congress  in  this 
legislation  it  is  to  do  Just  that  thing;  that  is,  to  create  a 
quasi-leglslaUTe  and  a  quasi-Judicial  body  which  shall  have 
the  power  to  do  in  detail  what  the  Congress  finds  it  im- 


l^lslatlve  reports,  and  the 

rted  by  the  debates,  an 

Intent  to  create  a  body 

length  of  service — a  body 

authority,  except  In  Its 

without  the  leave  or 

department  of  the  Oovem- 

purpoees  It  ia  clear  that 

certainty  of  tenure  would 

the  members  of 

mere  will  of  the  Presl- 

the  very  ends  which 

4 Xing  the  term  of  offlce. 


Judgn  ent 


neverthele 
th» 


Supreme  Court  said: 


at  minlstratlve  body  created 


policies  embodied   in 

standard  wherein 

duties  as  a  legislative 

In  any  proper  sense  be 

executive.    Its  duties  are 

In  the  contemplation  of 

control.    In  administer  - 

of  "imfatr  methods  of 

n  and  administering  the 

Commission  acts 

duasl-Judlcially. 


speclllKi 

cannot 


resp  ct 


standi  rd — the 


set  up  labor  standards 


pnarihte  to  do  in  the  act,  namely,  to 
of  wages  and  hours. 

I  read  that  quotaUon  for  the  puri  ose  oi  emphasizing  the 

legal  dlfFerence  between  delegation  ot ,  . 

to  such  an  agency  as  the  Federal  Tn  de  Commission  or  such 
an  agency  as  this  would  be  under  no  y  amendment,  and  the 
same  delegation  of  power  to  an  adm  nistrator  in  the  execu- 
Uve  department,  tf  you  please,  or  tc  the  President  himself, 
aswedldintheN.  ]l.A.orastbe]  lortan  amendment  seta 
up  the  deiegaticxi  of  power,  as  I  coni  end.  not  to  any  agency 
of  the  Oovemment  but  to  wage  anc  hour  committees  out- 
side the  Qovemment. 

Let  me  read  to  yoa  from  the  brief  submitted  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Jackson  to  the  Boose  and  Senate  com- 
mittees holding  Joint  hearings.  Tttis  appears  in  the  Rscorb 
of  December  14,  on  page  1502,  as  an  extension  ol  my  re- 
marks.   Mr.  Jackson  said: 

It  is  important  to  rcoieinber  tliat  hx*  Supreme  Court  very 
rarely  finds  fault  with  a  frngTiwahmal  d<  legatkm  of  power.  There 
is  nothing  tn  the  recent  dedskms  of  the  <  kmrt  which  would  justify 
^*_Oopgwss  In  eastteg  aalte  a  half  oen  tury  of  legislative  experl- 
MMe  In  proftdlag  ftir  tbe  artmfnistratlve  handling  at  modem  com- 
plexltlea  too  nwatmxM»  aad  dtrene  to  be  sobjected  to  a  single 
and  InflfWTlWe  rule  directly  Imposed  by  the  Congress. 


I  call  your  special  attention  to  this: 


There  Is.  It  should  be  remembered,  no  case  where  congressional 
delegation  of  power  has  been  adjudged  Invalid  where  the  delega- 
tion has  been  made  to  a  f^ermAnent  governmental  administrative 
commission,  Independent  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Panama  Refining  Co.  v  Ryan  (293  U  S.  3881  involved  delegation 
directly  to  the  Executive;  the  Schechter  case  involved  not  only 
theoretical  delegation  to  the  Extx-utlve  but  practically  delegation  to 
substantially  private  code  authoritie.s  Insofar  as  the  decision  In 
Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.  (298  U.  S.  238.  310-311)  rested  on  the 
ground  of  faulty  delegation,  the  vice  lay  in  the  delegation  having 
been  made  not  to  an  cfflcuil  or  official  body  b'lt  to  "private  persons 
whose  interests  may  be  and  often  are  advenic  to  the  interests  ol 
others  in  the  same  buioncss.  " 

It  is  mj'  contention  and  my  understanding  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Norton  amendment  that  the  real  power  is  delegated  to 
the  wage-hour  committees.  It  cn-at^'s  a  situation  similar  to 
the  Carter  Coal  case  and  to  the  code  authorities  under  N.  R.  A., 
that  is,  delegation  of  power  to  an  agency  not  within  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  an  ofScial  of  the  Government,  or  not  an  agent 
of  the  Government.  This  goes  beyond  the  p*^wer  of  Congress 
to  delegate  its  authority.  If  you  say  this  power  delegated  to 
the  wage-hour  committee  cannot  become  effective  until  it  is 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  I  grant  you  that  is  true,  but, 
similarly  a  code  recommended  by  a  code  authority  could  not 
become  effective  until  it  was  approved  by  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  States. 

In  its  decision  in  the  Schechter  case  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

The  Government  urges  that  the  codes  will  "conslBt  of  rules  of 
competltlcMi  deemed  fair  for  each  Industry  by  representative  mem- 
bers of  that  industry — by  the  persons  most  vitally  concerned  and 
most  familiar  with  its  problems  "  Instances  are  cited  In  whicli 
Congress  has  availed  Itself  of  such  assistance,  as.  e.  g^  In  the  exer- 
cise of  its  authority  over  the  public  domain,  with  respect  to  the 
recognition  of  local  custocna  or  rules  of  miners  as  to  miniT^g  claims, 
or.  In  matters  of  a  more  or  less  technical  uatxire,  as  In  designating 
the  standard  height  of  drawbars.  But  would  it  be  seriously  con- 
tended that  Congress  could  delegate  its  legislative  authority  to  trade 
or  Indusdilal  asaoclatlons  or  groups  so  as  to  empower  them  to  enact 
the  laws  they  deem  to  be  wise  and  beneficent  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  expansion  of  their  trade  or  industries?  Could  trade  or  Indus- 
trial associations  or  groups  be  constituted  legislative  bodies  for  that 
purpose  becaiisa  such  associations  or  groups  are  familiar  with  the 
problems  off  their  enterprises?  And  could  an  effort  of  that  sort  be 
made  valid  by  such  a  preface  of  generalities  as  to  permissible  aims 
as  we  find  In  section  1  of  title  I?  The  answer  Is  obvious.  Such  a 
delegation  of  legislative  power  Is  unknown  to  our  law  and  Is  utterly 
Inconsistent  with  the  constltutionai  prerogatives  and  duties  of 
Congress. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  RAM5PECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  caU  attention  to  a 
statement  issued  by  Senator  W.^gker  immediately  after  the 
N.  R.  A.  decision  and  before  the  passage  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  m  which  he  stated: 

An  important  decision  by  the  Supreme  Coxxrt  of  the  United 
States  always  provokes  speculation  concerning  Its  effects  upon 
existing  or  pending  legl.'^lation.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
Invalidation  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  did  not  cai>t  any  serious  shadows  upon  the  propriety 
of  enacting  the  national  labor  relations  bill. 

The  mainspring  of  the  Court's  decision  in  thp  Schechter  case 
was  that  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Ac*-  embodied  an  unwar- 
ranted transfer  of  legislaUve  power  to  the  code-making  authorities 
and  to  the  President.  Contrasting  this  "sweeping  delegation"  with 
the  valid  exercise  of  congressional  authority  In  creating  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  prevent  unfair  competition,  the  Court  said- 

-To  make  this  possible    Congress  set   up  a  special  procedure"— 

And  so  forth.  He  then  describes  this  appncy,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  I  described  it  a  while  ago. 

I  have  read  this  simply  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  a  distincUon  between  delegation  of 
authority  to  independent  agencies  and  to  the  Executive.  The 
two  cases  where  the  Supreme  Court  has  invalidated  the  acts 
of  Congress  have  been  cases  where  we  did  not  set  up  an 
independent  agency. 

If  we  want  to  do  a  real  job  here,  if  we  want  to  pass  a  law 
which  the  courts  wiU  uphold,  we  ought  to  make  this  an  inde- 
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pendent  agency,  outside  of  the  executive  dejMirtment,  and  set 
it  up  as  we  did  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  tiie 
F-ederal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  so  it  will  have  a  real  cJiance  to  function,  with  a  per- 
sonnel who  will  achieve  expeitness  through  experience  and 
who  will  have  a  tenure  of  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
[Applause.] 

iHere  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairraan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto 
may  close  in  40  minutes. 

Mr.  DIES.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  suggest  that  50  m.inut«s  be  allowed  in  order  to  accom- 
modate all  those  who  wish  to  f  peak? 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  modify  my  request  and 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  a]l  debate  on  this  section  and  all 
amendments  thereto  may  cloat  in  50  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  find  it  necessary  at  this 
time  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ramspeck],  for  I  want  liae  House  to  know  there  is  no 
man  on  the  committee  and.  m  fact,  no  man  in  the  House. 
for  whom  I  entertain  more  admiration  and  respect,  but  on 
this  question  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  his  amendment. 

So  far  as  the  legal  question  is  concerned,  as  you  gentle- 
men well  know,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  therefore  I  am  not 
qualified  to  talk  on  that  subject,  but  I  do  think  I  am  quali- 
fied to  speak  of  the  reasons  we  adopted  the  amendment  in 
committee.  The  gentleman  has  told  you  that  when  this  bill 
was  reported  out.  it  was  reported  out  with  the  administra- 
tive section  that  is  in  the  Senate  bill.  This  is  true,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  following  the  reporting  of  the  bill  your  com- 
mittee met  and  discussed  this  question  from  many  angles. 
Prom  a  great  many  complaints  that  had  been  sent  in  with 
regard  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  several 
otlier  boards  that  had  been  set  up,  the  country  seemed  to  be 
rather  fed  up  with  boards  generally,  and  as  a  result  we  tried 
to  meet  the  objections  presented  from  all  sides  and  keep 
faith  with  the  House.  I  appeared  before  you  as  you  will 
recall,  and  told  you  what  your  committee  contemplated.  I 
heard  no  objection  at  that  time.  The  committee  met  and 
adopted  my  amendment  by  a  vote  of  11  to  6. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  action  of  the  committee  was 
well  taken.  I  think,  under  my  amendment,  not  only  are  our 
employees  protected,  but  employers  are  protected  and  the  out- 
side pubLc.  or,  in  other  words,  the  consumer,  because  under 
this  amendment  the  administrator  cannot  act  unless  his 
action  finds  support  in  the  recommendations  of  a  wage  and 
hour  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  employers, 
employees,  and  the  public.  When  you  consider  the  great 
number  of  people  who  are  going  to  be  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation, I  think  we  should  have  a  very  flexible  provision  dealing 
with  its  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  is  a  determined  effort  in  this 
House  to  vote  down,  if  possible,  every  amendment  that  is 
offered  by  the  committee.  A  little  while  ago  in  the  back 
of  the  Chamber  I  heard  s(xne  men  discussing  this  bill  and 
they  said.  "Let  us  load  it  down  with  every  damned  amend- 
ment we  can,  and  when  we  have  done  that,  let  us  recommit 
It."  If  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee,  there  is  very 
Lttle  use  of  my  standing  here  and  pleading  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  or  any  part  of  it,  but  I  say  to  you 
that  your  committee  has  acted  in  good  faith.  We  have  spent 
long  months  on  this  legislation.  We  have  given  every  bit  of 
honesty  we  have  in  our  minds  and  hearts  to  the  legislation; 
that  is,  those  of  us  who  want  to  help  the  12,000,000  under- 
privileged people  in  this  country,  and  that  is  what  all  of 
you  gentlemen  are  forgetting.  You  are  loading  this  bill  down 
with  amendments.    You  are  taking  care  of  your  districts. 


of  your  Grange,  and  your  this  and  your  that.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Members  are  justified  in  taking  so  selfish  a  view 
of  legislation  designed  to  help  those  who  cannot  speak  for 
themselves  and  who  have  put  their  faith  ir,  us.  Please  let 
us  have  some  fair  play  in  this  matter  and  forget  the  selfish 
lobbyists  who  have  come  to  your  door  threatening  you,  for 
they  do  not  represent  the  great  mass  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try. If  communism  shall  ever  rear  its  ugly  head  in  America, 
it  will  be  due  to  the  stupidity  and  selfishness  of  those  who 
denied  the  workers  of  America  the  right  to  a  living  wage. 

[Here  the  gavel  felLl 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes,  not  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  time  heretofore  fixed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  ttie  request  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  built 
upon  the  generally  accepted  minimum -wajre  standards  in 
23  States  in  this  country,  and  I  am  going  to  present  to  you 
a  list  of  the  States:  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Caliiomia,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia — and  by  liie  way,  in  thia 
connection  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  a  Washington  newspaper  telling  hiow  this  mini- 
mum-wage law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  working  out — 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  OtJahomai,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Eakota,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

llie  clipping  referred  to  follows: 

ORDERLY    PROCHJITTUt 

Although,  of  course,  no  comprehensive  appraJsjd  may  yet  be 
made  as  to  the  eflScacy  of  the  mlnlmimi-WEige  liw  for  woman 
workers  In  the  District,  the  orderly  and  harmonious  manner  In 
which  the  groundwork  Is  being  laid  for  this  Important  economic 
experiment  augtirs  well  for  the  success  of  the  endeavor  and  reflects 
credit  en  those  who  are  supervising  It. 

At  this  jxaint  the  administrative  board  has  determined  the 
minimum  wage  to  be  applied  to  woman  workers  In  the  retail  mer- 
chandising trades,  it  Is  in  the  process  of  determining  such  a  wage 
tor  hotel  and  restaurant  workers,  and  It  has  received  applications 
for  similar  determination  for  women  employed  In  beauty  parlors, 
laundries,  and  offices. 

Throughout  democratic  procedure  h£LS  prevailed  and  progress 
attempted  only  after  careful  study.  With  the  board  representing 
all  interested  parties — business,  labor,  and  the  public — slmUarly 
inclusive  repre.vntation  was  chosen  democratically  for  conference 
purposes.  Through  these  conferences  contracting  estimates  on 
costs  of  living  were  submitted  and  reconciled  and  the  wage  figure 
finally  set  to  cover  such  costs. 

In  the  case  of  the  retail-trades  wage,  fixed  several  weeks  ago,  the 
board  announced  that  It  would  consider  any  objections  in  public 
hearings  on  December  14.  Thus  far  not  a  single  representative  of 
business  or  labor  has  evidenced  any  desire  to  protest  the  |17  ligtire 
established  in  the  prescribed  order. 

Contributing  further  to  orderliness  of  the  whole  procedure,  the 
board's  ruling  making  the  minimum  mandatory  does  not  t>ecame 
effective  until  2  months  after  the  hearing  on  objections,  sufficient 
time  for  any  necessary  adjustments  by  those  Involved. 

This  year  the  minimum-wage  board  will  receive  its  baptism  of 
fire  before  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress.  "Hie  mem- 
bers of  the  board  Itself  serve  without  compensation,  the  only  cos* 
being  for  necessary  clenc&l  assistance.  The  high  standard  of  work 
established  already  by  the  board  should  not  stiff er  by  arbitrary 
reductions  In  appropriations  or  any  Injection  of  poUtlcs  into  the 
selection  of  clerical  personnel. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  wage  and  hour 
set-up  is  unconstitutional,  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
seems  to  think  it  is,  why  has  not  this  been  held  in  connection 
with  the  laws  of  all  the  States  that  have  adopted  the  same 
principles,  and  almost  exactly  the  same  kind  of  minimum- 
wage  law,  that  we  are  setting  up  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  TRANSUE.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  cannot  yield  now. 

I  may  say  further  that  your  committee  is  giving  you  the 
best  kind  of  administration  under  this  amendment,  because 
it  is  an  administration  that  is  taking  into  consideration  all 
of  the  people  who  would  be  involved  in  the  legislation,  and 
you  people  who  claim  you  want  these  exemptions  have  the 
right  to  go  before  this  wage  and  hour  committee  and  present 
your  claims  before  any  wages  and  hours  can  possibly  be  put 
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Into  effect.  I  thtak  this  la  a  very  t  kir  procedure,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  Committee  will  vote  down  the  amendment. 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  felLl 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chlalnnan.  I  am  i^eased  to 
f»x[n^M  my  deep  appreciation  (rf  the  fine  service  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oeorgia  [Mr.  RajespkcxJ  has  rendered  to 
the  lAbor  Oommittee,  and  I  usnallj  follow  his  most  capable 
leadership,  but  I  regret  that  I  canqot  In  this  Instance, 
me  briefly  explain  the  reason  why. 
try  the  vast  majority  of  the  complaiits  against  this  bill  have 
been  to  the  Board,  and  I  beheve  ii  embers  wHl  find.  If  they 
analyze  their  own  sttaatlons.  that  i ,  great  deal  of  the  com- 
plaints in  their  own  districts  Is  to  t  le  Board. 

Let  OS  see  what  la  the  diffeimce  between  the  Board  and 
the  Administrator  as  we  have  it  iji  the  Senate  Ull  and  tn 
the  Wll  prepared  by  the  committ«.  There  are  two  differ- 
eooes.  One,  the  Administrator  hai  far  less  authority  than 
the  Board,  and  here  Is  where  the  liflerence  is.  Under  the 
Board  we  have  coounittees  throui^  at  the  country  and  those 
eommlttees  make  a  reoommeDdat  on  to  the  Board.  The 
Board  is  not  bound  to  accept  those  recommendations  of  the 
coomiitteeB.  It  can  receive  th06<>  recommendaticDS  and 
then  throw  them  oat  wlthoot  e?ea  considering  them  and 
eet  up  its  own  findings,  In  other  words,  under  the  Board 
ZMltfaer  labor  nor  bustness  has  an;r  say-so  in  flixlng  those 
standards  within  the  law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Chalircan,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Not  ojw;  I  shall  in  a  minute. 
Let  us  see  how  it  works  uiMkr  an  a  Iministrator.  We  set  up 
three  divlalaDs  under  the  administration,  one  composed  of 
representatives  of  labor,  one  from  the  emi^oyers,  and  one 
from  the  pobllc.  Suppose  the  dlvlilon  from  the  employees 
and  the  division  from  the  employeis  cannot  agree?  Natur- 
ally the  representatives  from  the  pjiblic  will  be  the  leveling 
Inflaence.  and  let  me  point  oat  to 
the  chairman  of  those  groups  win  dome  from  the  public,  not 
from  the  representatives  of  employees  or  employers.  The 
chairman  Is  a  representative  of  the 

Mr.  MOTT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  No;  let 
get  together  and  study  the  probkn 
a  report.    What  happens?     Here 

After  they  make  their  report,  suhpose  the  Administrator 
does  not  like  It.  Yes;  he  can  kick  1^  oat.  but  that  is  all  that 
be  can  do. 

Mr.  KELLER.    He  can  appoint 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Yes;  tiut  he  cannot  set  up  his 
own  ideas  in  substitution  for  t  lose  of  the  committee. 
Under  the  Board  set-op.  the  Board  can  kick  out  the  recom- 
mendations, then  set  up  its  own  Ic  eas.    There  is  one  other 


public. 

the  gentleman  yield? 
me  proceed.    After  they 
they  come  in  and  make 

Is  the  Important  thing. 


lUQOther  board. 


difference. 
the  Board 


Under  the  Board  it  is 
will  have  to  sit  tn  a 


'iTltten  into  the  law  that 
I  lace  nearest  every  com- 


idalnt  that  is  made.  Under  the  A  iministrator  feature,  the 
Administrator  can  set  the  place  of  meeting.  Bear  in  mind 
that  neither  the  Board  nor  the  Ax.  ministrator  can  promul- 
gate and  pot  into  operation  an  ord  *r  until  a  public  hearing 
has  been  held.  If  you  want  to  defe  at  this  legislaticm,  substi- 
tute the  Board  for  the  Admlnlstiat  )r. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  t|ie  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Tteas.  Mr.  Cb^drman,  I  ask  unanlmoos 
eonsent  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  invites  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Cammlttee  has  alread  r  limited  the  time.    Does 


not  to  be  taken  out  of 


the  gentleman  ask  for  that  time, 
the  time  fixed? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  ask  that  the  ifrae  be  not  taken  out  of 
the  time  fixed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tte  gentlemaii  from  Texas  asks  onani- 
UMNis  consent  to  proceed  for  1  mlqute,  not  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  time  fixed. 


h 


Mr.  MOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  object  unless  the  gentleman  consents  to  answer 
the  question  I  tried  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  WiH  the  ppntleman  permit  me 
to  make  my  statement?    Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MOTT.  No.  If  the  gentleman  does  not  answer  my 
question,  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  CLUETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  confronting  us 
today  is  a  momentous  one,  a  problem  which  has  hardly  been 
given  overnight  study,  but  which  in  its  far-reaching  conse- 
quences should  have  the  most  careful,  most  searching  investi- 
gation of  the  best  minds  this  country  can  produce.  This 
Congress  miist  not  at  this  time  place  on  the  statute  books 
such  hurried,  ill-advised  Ipfrislation. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, having  been  connected  as  an  officer  and  director  of  a 
large  industry  for  nearly  twoscore  years.  In  the  75  years 
of  our  existence  we  have  had  one  minor  strike  in  one  de- 
partment, and  that  occurred  30  years  ago.  We  call  our  men 
and  women  fellow  workers,  not  employees.  Most  of  our  de- 
partments are  unionized.  We  do  not  object  t-o  that.  We  take 
these  workers  into  our  confidence.  We  give  them  good  work- 
ing conditions.  We  pay  them  wages  satisfactory  to  them  and 
to  tis.  When  they  worked  54  hours  a  week,  and  75  percent  of 
them  are  women,  they  were  happy  and  contented,  and  while 
today  our  hoiu^  are  40,  I  venture  to  say  that  a  large  ma- 
jority would  welcome  that  Saturday  night  pay  envelope  In 
return  for  more  54- hour  weeks. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  telegram  urging  me  to  favor  a  wago 
and  hour  bill,  signed  "A  Group  of  Your  Employees."  I 
answered  It  at  once:  "What  group?  What  bill?  I  do  not 
know  what  the  bill  is  myself."  My  friends,  is  not  this  the 
same  kind  of  propaganda  we  have  had  on  this  subject  since 
the  wage  and  hour  proposal  has  been  brought  to  the  floor 
of  this  House?  I  have  asked  to  be  advised  who  sent  that 
telegram,  who  Inspired  it.  what  kmd  of  a  wage  and  hour 
bill  they  wish  me  to  support,  and  If  they  know  what  the  con- 
sequences of  any  such  legislation  may  mean  to  them  now  and 
In  the  future?    That  is  an  example  from  industry. 

How  about  the  farmers,  about  labor  organizations,  about 
the  small  businessmen?  The  Tower  of  Babel  is  a  plasrthing 
compared  with  the  utter  confasion  that  has  arisen  over  this 
imwanted,  unwarranted  legislation.  Hav^  we  asked  our- 
selves about  the  cost.s,  or  how  it  can  be  enforced?  Are  we 
going  to  rush  into  this  m.^ss  a.s  we  did  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment, only  to  find  that  human  .souls  cannot  be  regimented 
and  enslaved?  Why  speak  of  child  labor?  No  red-blooded 
man  or  woman  approves  of  that,  and  yet  right  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  the  dead  of  nicht,  with  the  shades  drawn,  this 
nefarious  practice  is  going  on  contrary  to  the  law.  Can  the 
Government  regulate  the  sweat-^hcp  and  chi.seler  better  than 
the  State  or  community:'  Public  opinion  wiU  drive  these  slave 
drivers  out  of  business.  Has  the  time  come  with  the  affairs  of 
government  that  we  must  forget  all  thr>  political  economy 
forced  into  our  unwilling  minds  in  schooldays,  the  teachings 
of  John  Stuart  Mills,  and  Henry  Jame.s,  and  John  Bascoms, 
the  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand  as  they  apply  to 
our  fellow  men  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  say,  "No.  You  are  all  wrong— just  theories 
of  fagged-out  school  teachers."  Are  we  sure  as  we  gather 
here  in  this  honored  Chamber  that  the  time  has  come  to 
deny  these  teachings,  and  that  we  are  the  chosen  ones  to  re- 
verse these  economic  laws  which  have  served  us  here  for  a 
century  and  a  half? 

A  government  cannot  put  a  price  on  the  value  of  a  man's 
labor,  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  The  Government  should 
be  the  guardian  of  its  citizens,  not  the  regulator  or  destroyer 
of  them. 

Inequalities  and  inju_>ttce5  in  business,  on  the  farm.  In  In- 
dustry, in  the  household,  have  been  with  us  for  150  years  of 
our  Nation's  history,  and  yot  have  we  not  been  the  happiest 
and  most  prosperous  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
the  envy  of  every  other  naUcn?  Why  then  this  hue  and 
cry? 
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A  major  depression  has  made  us  rush  in  with  all  kinds 
of  ill-adv.sed  panaceas,  seme  of  them  unconstitutional.  We 
all  know  the  coiintry  is  suffering  today.  All  the  billions  we 
have  pcuied  out  have  only  alleviated  a  worse  condition,  and 
billions  more,  if  we  can  find  them,  may  give  a  respite,  but 
not  a  permanent  cure.  The  country  today  is  waiting  and 
ready  for  a  prosperity  long  overdue.  What  is  my  answer? 
It  lies  in  what  this  administration  honestly  intends  to  do. 
Will  It  not  in  aiding  the  forgotten  man,  aid  the  employer 
who  is  the  only  one  who  can  remember  him?  Those  em- 
ployers have  been  vilified,  held  up  to  contempt  as  economic 
royalists  and  pubhc  enemies  because  they  meet  a  pay  roll. 
The  great  men  who  helped  make  this  country  what  it  is  have 
been  held  up  to  scorn — money  barons,  selfish  indiistrialists, 
with  no  thought  of  anything  but  their  own  personal  gains. 
The  hand  of  the  Government  on  them!  In  Heaven's  name 
take  that  hand  o£f.  Do  not  kill  another  Andrew  MeUon,  dis- 
gracefully and  unjiistly  acquitted  without  a  word  of  apology 
to  the  thousands  who  loved  and  admired  him.  Who  are 
these  royalist  scoundrels?  The  Rockefellers,  senior  and 
Junior,  who  gave  us  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  mankind; 
the  Hills,  the  Harrimans.  who  linked  with  iron  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific;  the  Edisons,  the  Fords,  the  Camegies,  all 
wealthy  men,  most  of  them  gone,  yes,  but  who  gave  their 
riches  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  and  in  their  lives  gave 
employment  to  millions  of  men  and  women.  What  an  ex- 
ample for  men  of  the  younger  generation  to  follow.  What 
an  incentive  to  men  of  genius  to  find  that  these  men  after 
all  were  not  builders,  but  destroyers,  with  a  jaU  yawning  to 
take  them  in. 

Yes;  the  businessmen  of  this  country,  large  and  small,  are 
watching  Washington.  If  confidence  In  the  administration 
and  in  this  Congress  could  be  restored  It  would  do  more  to 
bring  this  country  back  to  normal  than  all  the  wage  and 
hour  bills  that  coiild  ever  be  written.  Confidence,  not  regi- 
mentation. ConfiderKe.  not  wasteful  spending.  Confidence 
that  an  administration  must  have,  or  fail  miserably  in  the 
high  trust  placed  In  it.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  the  legal  argument  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Ramspeck],  and  I  must  take  emphatic 
exception  to  his  legal  conclusions,  because  he  fails  to  take 
into  consideration  that  a  very  careful  reading  of  the  substi- 
tute of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  would  reveal  that 
there  is  a  definite  standard  fixed  in  the  substitute  which 
must  guide  the  administrator  in  all  of  his  fimctions.  He 
quotes  the  Schcchter  decision,  reported  in  volume  296.  United 
States  Reports,  but  I  construe  that  decision  quite  differently 
than  he.  The  factors  that  existed  in  the  N.  R.  A.  which 
caused  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  the  N.  R.  A.  unconstitu- 
tional are  absent  in  the  present  bill  The  headnote  in  that 
case  reads  as  follows: 

Coneress  cannot  delegate  le(?laIattTe  power  to  the  President  or 
any  other  administrative  agency  to  exercise  an  unfettered  discre- 
tion to  maJte  whatever  laws  he  thinks  may  be  needed. 

Tlie  words  "unfettered  discretion"  are  used  In  that  head- 
note  advisedly.  We  cannot  willy-nilly  give  the  President  or 
any  administratcr  unlimited  power.  If  we  do  so,  then  that 
power  is  improperly  delegrated.  But  we  do  no  such  thing  in 
this  substitute.  We  set  up  sharply  defined  limitations.  We 
say  that  the  administrator  can  go  thus  far  and  no  farther. 
We  set  up  definite  standards,  and  insofar  as  we  set  those  limi- 
tations, the  substitute  therefor  must  be  considered  as  emi- 
nently fair  and  eminently  legal.  In  contradistinction  to  what 
we  did  under  the  N.  R.  A.,  when  we  said  the  President  could 
do  anything  he  saw  fit  on  good  grounds  or  "coffee  grounds," 
as  it  were. 

Mr.  MOTT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELiLER.  In  just  a  moment.  Now.  what  are  these 
limitations?  What  are  these  definite  catalogs  of  power  that 
we  outhne  Into  this  substitute?  We  say,  for  example,  that 
the  administrator,  with  the  advice  of  these  committees, 
shall  establish  minimum -wage  and  maximum-hour  schedules, 
but  they  must  and  can  only  do  that  when  they  take  into 
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earnest  consideration  these  limitations:  Levels  consistent 
with  health,  efiBciency.  and  general  well-being  of  workers, 
and  pixifitable  operation  of  American  business,  so  far  and 
as  rapidly  as  is  economically  feasible,  and  without  interfer- 
ing with,  impeding,  or  diminishing  in  any  way  the  right  of 
employees  to  bargain  collectively,  in  order  to  obtain  a  wage 
in  excess  of  the  apphcable  minimum  xmder  this  act,  and  to 
obtain  a  shorter  workday  or  workweek  than  the  applicable 
mir.\.num  under  this  act. 

Those  are  limitations,  well  defined;  and  because  we  have 
those  delimitations  in  the  bill  I  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  RamspeckI  that  his  argiunent  is 
beside  the  point,  because  this  delegation  of  power  comes 
within  the  foiu-square  of  constitutional  delegation  of  power 
as  defined  in  the  famous  Schechter  case. 

I  say,  therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  familiar  with  these  cases,  that  this  delegation  is 
eminently  fair  and  is  constitutional. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  claims  that  the  wage  and 
hour  labor  committee  mentioned  in  the  ImU  has  unlimited 
power,  and  he  implies  that  said  committee  can  act  without 
irterference  by  the  Administrator.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  committee  has  only  advisory 
powers.  If  that  were  not  the  case,  then  the  contentions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  would  be  well  taken.  If  the 
committee  could  act  without  hindrance,  then  there  would 
be  an  unlawful  delegation  of  power.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  On  page  12,  line  8,  we  note  that  the  committee  Is  to 
"recommend"  a  minimum  wage;  on  page  13,  lirfe  17,  provi- 
sion again  is  made  that  the  committee  is  to  "recommend" 
a  minimum  wage,  and  In  so  doing  shall  consider  among 
other  relevant  circumstances,  (1)  the  cost  of  living;  and  (2) 
the  wages  paid  by  empJoyers  In  similar  occupations  estab- 
lished. Also,  on  page  14  of  the  bill,  provision  is  made  for 
the  committee  to  "recommend"  a  maximum  workday;  while 
on  page  15,  line  22,  the  bill  again  speaks  of  the  "recommen- 
dations" of  the  committee.  Thus,  throughout  the  bill,  you 
will  find  that  the  committee  s  powers  are  to  recommend  and 
advise,  and  that  the  Administrator  may  accept  or  reject 
these  recommendations.  He  may  hearken  or  refuse  to 
hearken  unto  the  advice  received  from  these  committees. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  also  that  In  any  action  that 
the  Administrator  may  take,  consistent  or  inconsistent  with 
the  advice  or  counsel  of  the  committee,  he  must  act  In  pur- 
suance of  the  well-defined  standards  that  we  set  forth  in  the 
bill.  Please  note  on  page  23,  part  IV  of  the  bill,  under  the 
general  title  "C3reneral  Administrative  Provisions,"  that  thei-e 
Is  a  subtitle  called  "Labor  Standard  Orders."  And  the  bill 
proceeds  to  indicate  with  meticulous  care  how  these  labor- 
standard  orders  may  be  issued  by  the  Administrator.  There 
must  be  hearings;  there  must  be  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register;  and  other  conditions  must  be  ccxnplied  with. 

Page  26,  section  10  of  the  Wll,  specifies  the  character  of 
the  heaj-ings  by  again  limiting  the  nature  thereof.  Page  26, 
section  11  of  the  bill,  speaks  of  the  type  of  investigations  and 
of  the  testimony  taken.    Here  again  we  have  limitations. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  Indicates  scores  of  limitations 
set  upon  the  action  of  the  Administrator.  All  of  these  lim- 
itations indicate  that  the  Administrator  has  no  unlimited 
power.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  limited  to  what  we,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  say  he  can  or  caimot  do. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  recent  convert  to  the  cause  of  the 
workers  of  this  country.  No  Member  ot  this  body  hsis  a  bet- 
ter record  in  support  of  labor.  The  records  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  as  well  as  the  reports 
Issued  by  all  the  raUroad  brotherhoods,  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  and  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  fully 
substantiate  this  statement. 

I  have  always  oppased  the  exploitation  of  child  labor.  I 
voted  to  submit  the  child-labor  amendment  to  our  Federal 
Constitution,  and  urged  its  ratification  by  my  own  State.  It 
was  ratified  by  Kentucky.  Welfare,  lat>or,  and  many  txis]- 
ness  organizations  and  enterprises  procuied  the  adopticxn  by 
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Kentucky  of  child-labor  laws  which 
labor  provisions  of  the  measure  we 
and  these  laws  are  enforced  in  Ken 
to  some  of  our  friends  from  New 
condemning  some  of  the  other 
chusetts  nor  New  York  has  ratified 
ment.  although  the  Democrats  have 
States  many  years  since  the  Federal 
was   submitted.     President   Roosevqlt 
adoption  during  the  many  years 
York.    I  wonder  if  our  colleagues 
chusetts  appeared  before  their 
urged  the  ratification  of  this  child 
ratification  was  defeated  before  thel  • 
do  not  have,  so  far  as  I  have  ever 
in  Kentucky.    New  York  City  is  the 
this  country. 

I  have  never  failed  to  suppoil;  an;  ■ 
helpful  to  the  workers  of  this  count  t 
wages,  shorter  hours,  better  workin  i 
them  the  right  to  organize  and  to 
have  always  been  most  active  in 
measures  to  cut  out  foreign  immii 
dumping  of  the  products  of  foreign 
tories  into  our  country  in  competi 
workers. 

Many  of  those  from  New  York 
fighting  for  this  measure  fought 
measures  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  contend  that  this  countty 
unless  the  farmers  and  the  workers 
perous.     I  voted  to  discharge  the 
bill  under  consideration  in  order  to 
in  the  hope  that  a  sane,  workable 
adopted. 
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Recent  reports  of  governmental 
business  is  off  30  percent.    Steel 
to  only  28  percent  of  its  normal 
ductlon  is  off  50  percent,  shoes  and 
com  has  dropped  from  $1.35  per  b 
per  bushel  locally  in  com  sections, 
more  than  50  percent,  wheat  is  off 
and  there  has  been  a  like  fall  in 
modities.     Farm  labor  employment 
tween  November  1  and  December  1 
Industrial   workers   has   increased 
Hundreds  of  industrial  plants  have 
thousands  of  others  have  curtailed 

These  great  reductions  occiirred 
last  3  months.    There  has  been  a 
and  bonds  since  last  January  of 
000.000.    This  sltuaUon  Is  especial^ 
downward  trend  is  on  the  increase 

There  are  now  altogether  more 
industry  out  of  work  and  several 
and  frctfn  all  reports  the  number  o: 

There  are  thoae  employed  in 
are  receiving  less  than  a  living 
to  me  and  to  everyone  Interested  in 
try  to  find  employment  for  these 
the  pay  of  those  who  are 
labor  organizations  and  labor 
those  engaged  in  industry,  point  out 
us  will  not  accomplish  either  one  of 
but  on  the  other  hand  will 
sion.  create  more  unemployment. 
Industrial  unionism  and  collective 
whole  will  be  hurtful  and  not  helpfu 
or  our  coimtry. 
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because  It  no  longer  represented  the  bill  his  brother  advo- 
cated.   He  asserted  on  the  floor: 

This  bill  Is  no  monument,  and  will  be  no  monument,  I  feel,  to 
Billy  Connery. 

The  Senate  added  many  amendments  to  the  Blark-Connery 
bill.  Three  or  four  new  bills  di'^placing  the  Black-Connery 
bill  have  been  introduced  in  turn  in  the  House;  no  one  will 
claim  to  be  the  author  of  the  bill  before  us.  and  the  one 
before  us  has  had  already  adopted  approximately  175  amend- 
ments: but  the  impression  ha^;  eone  out  to  the  country  that 
it  is  the  Blact-Connery  bill.  The  names  'Black"  and  "Con- 
nery" have  been  stricken  and  are  not  on  the  bill  before  us. 
Neither  forfner  Senator  Black  nor  the  late  William  Connery 
had  anything  to  do  with  writm?  tho  present  bill  before  us. 
The  bill  before  us  1.=  -0  different  that  it  is  not  even  a  distant 
cousin  to  the  Black-Connery  bill.  Those  pushing  this  legis- 
lation, however,  it  spems  to  me,  tried  to  get  the  impression 
to  the  workers  of  the  country  that  we  had  before  us  the 
Black-Connery  bill.  Thi:.  b:!l  will  not  be  helpful  to  labor, 
as  the  Black-Connery  bill  might  have  been;  and  Mr.  Con- 
NXKY  has  signified  his  purpose  to  vote  to  recommit  it. 

No  one  in  my  congressional  district  has  urged  me  to  sup- 
port the  Black-Connery  bill  or  the  bill  before  us.  Tv;o  per- 
sons in  another  part  of  Kentucky  and  two  persons  outside 
of  the  State  have  urged  me  to  support  the  Black-Connery 
bill.  I  represent  a  great  district  of  railroad  workers  and 
mine  workers.  I  have  received  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
protests  against  this  bill. 

OTTIERS    OPPOSE    TnE   BTLL    BETORE    US 

Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  the  first  director  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  in 
speaking  of  the  bill  before  us,  said: 

It  Is  no  good.  The  admlnl^ratlon  knows  it  is  no  good.  Bill 
Green  knows  :t  is  no  good,  and  ^^aid  ~o 

Donald  R.  Richberg.  the  only  other  administrator  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  and  the  man  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  drafting 
and  administration  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  who  has 
had  exceptionally  long  and  extensive  exptTience  in  the  ad- 
justment of  labor  relations,  in  a  lonnal  statement  used 
this  language: 

It  Invites  a  repetlticn  of  practically  all  "{  the  errors  of  the 
N.  R.  A.,  without  providing  some  of  the  safeguards  which  were 
provided  'or  ihe  administration  of  the  N.  R.  A. 

The  Black-Connery  bill  provided  for  a  board  of  five  to 
admmister  it.  The  present  bill  provid'-s  for  a  one-man 
administrator.  I  have  seen  no  statement  from  Mr.  Lewis 
indicating  that  he  favors  the  mea.sure  now  before  us  with 
all  its  changes  and  175  amendments.  He  and  Mr.  Green 
both  found  senous  objection  10  the  five-man  b<iard  and 
the  threat  the  board  offered  to  vveakf-ning  and  breaking 
down  industrial  imioas  and  collpctive  bargaining.  Mr. 
Gre«?n  says  the  one-man  administrator  is  much  m.ore  objec- 
tionable than  the  five-man  board.  If  ^!r.  Lewis  oppx)sed 
the  board  of  five,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  favor  on^  man 
having  aU  this  power.  Mr.  Lewis,  according  to  press  reports, 
at  tlie  recent  national  convention  of  the  C.  I.  O.  held  on 
October  13.  1937.  said  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill:  'That 
halting,  miserable  wage  and  hour  bill." 

Mr.  Green  and  other  labor  leaders — and  I  agree  with 
them— are  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  before  us  is  much 
more  unsatisfactory  and  offers  le.ss  hope  for  labor  than  the 
Black-Connery  bill.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  other  labor  groups  strongly  backed  the  Wagner  Labor 
Act  letting  up  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  It 
was  claimed  by  labor  that  it  was  to  be  the  Magna  Carta 
for  liibor.  However,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
chang-ed  its  attitude  as  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  At  its  national  convention  recently,  the  federation, 
according  to  press  reports,  went  on  record  as  denouncing  it 
and  urging  that  the  Wagner  Act  b"  amended.  The  national 
convention  of  the  C.  L  O.  steelworkers,  claimmg  to  represent 
500.000  American  workers,  in  its  convention  at  Pittsburgh 
onDetember  15  criticized  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  te:iding  to  "disrupt  and  de.stroy "  industrial  unionism. 
Press  reports  also  quote  Mr.  Lewis  m  his  speech  at  Pitts- 
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burgh  on  yesterday,  December  16,  to  this  C.  I.  O.  convention 
of  steelworkers  as  saying  that  the  Roosevelt  administration 
was  "doing  nothing  about  the  threat  of  another  depression.* 
Tbe  administration's  wage  and  hour  bill  was  at  that  time 
before  us  and  had  been  for  some  time. 

William  Green,  after  submitting  a  careful  analysis,  on 
December  10,  1937,  wrote  Members  of  the  House,  including 
myself,  expressing  strong  opposition  to  the  bill  before  us. 
He  and  his  great  labor  organization  contend  that  the  one-man 
administrator  is  much  more  objectionable  than  the  five-man 
board.  He  points  out  that  this  one-man  administrator  will 
be  a  czar  over  labor  and  industry,  and  in  concluding  his 
statement  he  used  this  forceful  language: 

He  (the  Administrator),  ttierefore.  would  have  in  ills  control  the 
power  to  destroy  entirely  industrial  organizations,  communities, 
lEb.;r  unions,  collective-bargaining  agencies,  and  determine  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  respective  communities,  organizations, 
and  agencies  shall  function  or  shall  live. 

There  could  be  no  more  severe  indictment  of  the  bill  before 
us,  coming  as  it  does  from  this  great  labor  leader  and  his 
great  organization. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  every  farm  organization 
in  this  country  is  against  this  bill.  The  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  industrial  enterprises,  both  large  and  small,  and 
especially  the  smaller  concerns,  are  greatly  alarmed  over  this 
bill  and  strongly  oppose  it. 

KG   MAN   WAS   EVEE   CHANTED  SO    MUCH   POWER 

Scores  of  Democrats,  many  of  them  favoring  this  bill,  have 
made  speeches  during  the  last  few  days  on  the  floor  of  this 
Hoiise  in  which  they  asserted  most  positively  that  no  man  in 
this  Nation  has  ever  been  given  as  much  power  as  this  bill 
would  give  to  this  one-man  Administrator.  It  is  asserted 
that  no  such  sweeping  and  autocratic  powers  were  ever  given 
tc'  Pi-esident  Roosevelt,  and  he  undoubtedly  has  been  given 
plenty. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Labor  Committee  who 
are  supporting  this  bill  have  made  strong  efforts  and  strong 
appeals  to  have  the  five-ma:^  board  restored  as  provided  in 
the  Black-Connery  bill,  instead  of  this  one-man  adminis- 
trator, but  their  efforts  hav?  been  unsuccessful,  and  there- 
fore the  only  bill  before  lis  Is  this  one-man  administrator 
with  as  great  power  as  the  dictators  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Italy  have  over  labor  and  iridiistry  In  those  countries.  Are 
you  going  to  stand  for  that?  I,  for  one,  am  not.  LAp- 
plaiise.] 

CONGEXSS    SHOULD    NOT    ABDICATB    BT7T    LBGISLATB 

If  it  is  desirable  to  have  ninimum  living  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours  in  this  coiintry,  let  Congress  fix  those  wages  and 
hours  directly,  as  proposed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  under  the  Dockweilei  substitute  bill  or  the  Griswold 
substitute  and  amendment.  Let  us  fearlessly  and  honestly 
meet  the  issue.  Could  not  the  531  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  coming  from  435  Congressional  Districts  and  48 
States,  more  nearly  fix  Just  ind  honest  minimtun  wages  and 
maximum  hours  for  the  wo:'kers  of  this  country  than  some 
one  individual?  Let  Congre  is  fix  the  wages  and  hours,  or  at 
least  provide  a  well-defined  formula  by  which  they  may  be 
fixed  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  caprice  of  one  man  and  the 
committees  that  would  be  controlled  by  him  and  under  the 
hundreds  of  exceptions  in  this  bill  would  give  to  him  oppor- 
tunities for  favoritism,  partiality,  political  and  economic  op- 
pression. Under  this  bill  he  ;ould  have  10,000  or  more  com- 
mittees investigating  every  industrial  plant  in  this  country. 

It  can  be  seen  at  once  t^at  Mr.  Green  is  quite  right — 
that  the  czar  imder  this  bill  vould  have  the  power  to  destroy 
labor  unions,  industrial  organizations,  collective-bargaining 
agencies,  and  communities.  Yes;  tliis  administrator  could 
favor  one  community  as  against  another  commimity  in  fix- 
ing wages  and  hours.  This  s  the  very  condition  that  ob- 
tains in  Russia,  Italy,  and  Gernany.  There  free  labor  unions 
and  collective  bargaining  and  free  industrial  organizations 
have  been  destroyed.  President  Green  suid  other  labor 
leaders  realize  that  they  and  liiose  before  them  have  fought 
for  more  than  a  century  and  t,  half  for  the  right  to  organize 
and  the  right  to  bargain  collectively.    Business  organizations 


have  struggled  to  create  their  own  organizations  to  promote 
their  interests.  Tliis  great  democracy  of  ours  cost  too  much 
of  treasure  and  blood  to  have  it  sacrificed  in  this  way.  I, 
for  one,  am  unwilling  to  give  to  one  man  the  power  to 
destroy  labor  unions,  collective-bargaining  agencies,  indus- 
trial m^ganizations,  and  communities.  I  am  unwilling  to 
take  away  the  freedom  and  representation  of  these  millions 
of  American  workers  and  their  organizations.     L Applause.  1 

FOKTT     CENTS     MAXIMUM rOETT     HOUTIS     MINIMUM 

The  Black-Connery  bill  received  considerable  support 
among  the  workers  of  this  country,  railroad  workers  and 
others,  because  they  felt  that  it  would  provide  for  a  30 -hour 
week  and  with  minimum  pay  per  hour.  Tliere  are  no  such 
provisions  in  this  bill. 

Forty  cents  an  hour  is  the  maximum — the  highest  rate  of 
pay  that  could  be  fixed  by  this  Administrator  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill.  He  could  with  the  power  given  to  him 
under  this  bill  fix  wages  at  10  cents.  20  cents,  or  30  cents, 
or  any  sum  up  to  40  cents;  but  he  could  go  no  higher.  He 
could  not  fix  a  workweek  at  less  than  40  hours.  That  is 
the  absolute  minimum  under  the  provision.s  of  this  bill.  He 
could,  however,  fix  44.  48,  or  even  60  hours,  but  he  could  not 
in  any  event  fix  a  workweek  at  less  than  40  hours. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  bill,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Dockweiler  or  Griswold  substitute,  fixed  the  minimum  wage 
at  40  cents  per  hour  and  the  maximum  workweek  at  40 
hours.  In  other  words,  no  wage  could  be  fixed  lower  than 
40  cents  and  no  workweek  could  be  longer  than  40  hours. 
It  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  bill  before  us. 

The  bill  before  us  might  be  called  a  "bin  of  exceptions" 
rather  than  a  v^-age  and  hour  bill.  No  industrial  plant  and 
no  group  of  workers  could  possibly  know  by  reading  the  bill 
what  their  rights  would  be  under  it. 

BAILROAO    BBOTHEaHOODS    AND    HtNE    WORKERS 

The  22  standard  railroad  brotlierhoods  urgently  requested 
that  they  be  eliminated  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  An 
amendment  was  offered  to  that  effect  and  adopted,  and 
therefore  none  of  the  railroad  workers  will  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  although  there  are  railroad  workers 
who  are  receiving  less  than  40  cents  an  hour,  and  there 
are  about  800,000  railroad  workers  out  of  employment. 

The  22  standard  railroad  brotherhoods  have,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  selected  men  of 
great  wisdom,  soimd  judgment,  great  capacity,  and  loyalty 
to  the  workers  to  head  their  organizations.  These  organiza- 
tions many  years  ago  secured  the  8-hour  day  vrith  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime,  and  many  other  favorable  conditions, 
and  likewise  secured  recognition  from  the  Government  of 
their  organizations,  and  these  organizatioiis  through  their 
members  and  leaders  obtained  advances  in  pay  and  other 
favorable  benefits  for  the  railroad  workers. 

The  leaders  of  these  great  organizations  in  my  opinion 
very  wisely  asked  to  be  excluded  from  the  pro\Tslons  of 
this  bill.  I  voted  to  grant  their  request.  They  no  doubt 
realize,  as  does  President  William  Green,  that  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  bill  has  the  power  to  destroy  industrial 
unions  and  collective  bargaining.  He  coiild  increase  the 
hours  above  40  and  he  could  fix  the  pay  at  less  than  40 
cents  per  hour.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  22  standard 
railroad  brotherhoods,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  oil  workers,  and  other  groups  would  be  actively  support- 
ing this  measure  if  it  were  In  the  Interest  of  the  workers 
of  this  coimtry?  The  fact  that  they  are  not  for  It  should 
cause  all  the  friends  of  labor  to  "stop,  look,  and  listen" 
before  giving  It  their  support. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  under  the  able  leadership  of 
John  L.  Lewis  and  others  of  their  organization  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  for  the  mine  workers.  They  now  have 
a  2-year  contract  by  the  terms  of  which  the  mine  workers 
have  a  7-hour  day  and  5-day  week,  or  35-hour  week.  Th's 
administrator  under  this  bill  could  not  help  the  mine  work- 
ers in  giving  them  shorter  hours.  He  could  not  fix  the  work- 
week at  less  than  40  hours  per  week.  No  mine  worker  under 
this  contract  receives  less,  as  I  understand  it,  than  50  cents 
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per  hour,  and  on  an  average  they 
per  hour.    This  administrator  could 
ers  in  the  way  of  pay  because  he 
above  40  cents  per  hour.    He  does 
to  make  it  less  than  40  cents  per  hdur. 

The  oil  workers  and  other  work(rs 
be  excluded  from  this  bill.    The  oi 
week  and  some  other  workers  have 
must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
week  at  less  than  40  hours. 

I  give  this  warning  to  my  frieids 
Would  not  this  measure  have  a 
of  those  who  are  receiving  40  cent^ 
after  a  while  would  not  the  workers 
would  be  little  use  of  their  unioris 
would  have  the  power  to  fix 
not  be  an  inducement  to  unorg: 
unorganized?    Is  not  the  objection^ 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  this 
based  upon  solid  ground  when  they 
will  not  be  helpful  but  will  prove 
and  collective  bargaining? 

I  have  for  more  than  18  years  gifren 
ures  that  would  strengthen  the  rigpt 
and   to   bargain   collectively.    If 
honestly  feel  that  I  would  be  undoing 
I  had  helped  to  do  in  the  many  ye^rs 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  measure  undoubtedly  will 
certainty  and  the  extraordinary 
will  create  a  feeling  of  fear  and 
money  to  build  factories  and  shopk 
this  unrest  will  reflect  itself  in  my 
the  cutting  down  of  production 
accentuate  the  depression  in  whldh 
add  to  the  army  of  unemployed 
men  must  at  all  times  bear  in  mind 
ment  nor  the  Members  of  the 
vide  jobs  for  the  millions  of  workers 
Jobs  must  be  provided  by  agrictilt  are 

Let  me  repeat.  If  it  Is  felt  desirable 
hour  bill,  let  us  have  a  simple,  wot  table 
the  American  Federation  of  Laboi 
and  definite,  and  let  it  be  enforcec 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  by 


receive  more  than  70  cents 

not  help  the  mine  work- 

could  not  fix  any  wage 

lave  the  power,  however, 


have  asked  that  they 

workers  have  a  36-hour 

a  30-hour  week,  but  we 

Administrator  could  not  fix  any 


among  the  workers: 

to  reduce  the  wages 

or  more  per  hour,  and 

of  this  country  find  there 

as  this  Administrator 

and  hours?     Would  it 

;ed  workers  to  remain 

of  President  Green,  tide 

oil  workers,  and  others 

assert  that  this  measure 

disastrous  to  unionism 

my  support  to  meas- 

of  workers  to  organize 

voted   for    this    bill,    I 

and  overturning  what 

I  have  been  a  Member 


tie 
KiujoNS  or  xnrDZBrMD  wcrkers  excluded 
If  this  measure  means  anything  the  administrator  could 
give  an  increase  of  wages  to  perha  ps  500,000  workers  out  of 
more  than  40,000,000  workers  of  tpis  country.  It  expressly 
excludes  all  the  millions  of  farm 
workers  receive  approximately  $1 


laborers.     Most  of  these 

per  day  and  work  from 

daylight  to  dark  in  all  kinds  of  v^ather — snow,  sleet,  rain. 


millions  of  laborers  en- 
before  us  applies  only  to 
This  measure  offers  no 


and  intense  heat.    Then  there  are 
gaged  in  intrastate  work.    The  bill 
those  engaged  in  interstate  businesi. 
relief  to  the  Intrastate  workers. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  desire  tb  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people.  The  purchast  ig  power  of  these  millions 
of  workers  excluded  is  just  as  imwrtant  as  those  who  are 
included.  If  Congress  has  the  po\^er  to  legislate  about  pigs, 
rice,  and  so  forth,  it  certainly  has 

the  underpaid  workers  of  the  countW.  There  Is  no  justifica- 
tion for  workers  receiving  only  $1  jJct  day  and  working  10  or 
12  hours  per  day  In  agriculture 
want  to  help  sOl  the  underpaid  an^  underprivileged  workers 
of  the  coimtry.  I  would  not  puD  d^wn  those  who  are  receiv- 
ing good  wages  but  I  would  raise 
and  imderprlvileged.    If  we  are  t( 

bin,  let  it  be  a  fair  and  Just  measure,  giving  Just  and  fair 
coDSlderatlon  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  measure  before  us  does  ndt  Include  piece  workers. 
Do  not  the  proponents  of  this  bill  know  that  the  failure  to 
include  jdece  work  within  its  proidsions  win  Induce  many 
concerns  In  Interstate  commerce  to  avpld  its  provisions  by 
pnttlns  Its  workers  on  piece  work? 
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p<  wers 

unr?st 


not  help  labor.     Its  un- 
given  over  industry 
among  those  who  have 
and  operate  mines,  and 
opinion  in  the  closing  or 
n   industrial  plants  and 
we  find  ourselves  and 
Sensible  and  reasonable 
that  neither  the  Govern- 
and  Senate  can  pro- 
of this  country.    These 
and  industry. 
to  have  a  wage  and 
bill  as  suggested  by 
Let  the  terms  be  clear 
,  as  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


Hoise 


hose  who  are  imderpaid 
have  a  wage  and  hour 


It  Is  a  little  amusing  to  contemplate^  how  this  bill  will 
operati?.  it  has  so  many  exceptions.  It  gives  dictatorial  power 
to  one  man  over  industry  and  ovrr  labor.  This  bill  will  cut 
out  aU  newspaper  boys  and  telrgraph  mr.vsengers  who  are 
under  16  years  of  age  if  they  handle  int<^rstate  papers  or 
magazines.  For  instance,  in  my  own  district,  in  every  county 
seat  and  in  some  other  toviTis,  papers  are  receivrd  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Under  this  bill  no  lx)y  under  16  years  of  age  could  sell 
or  deliver  those  papers  on  the  streets  or  to  the  homes  of 
our  citizens,  and  no  boy  cculd  be  a  telegraph  me.ssenger 
if  he  was  under  16.  Many  distinguished  men  of  the  House 
and  Senate  and  many  other  great  men  of  the  country  owe 
their  .start  in  life  to  selling  new.>pap<Ts  in  their  home  towns 
or  cities.  I  know  a  great  many  boys  under  16  in  my  district 
who  are  paying  their  own  way  in  school  or  helping  a 
widowed  mother  or  a  disabled  father  by  selling  newspapers 
or  working  as  telegraph  messengers. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  will  be  very  interesting  as 
to  its  operation.  An  amendment  was  adopted  to  exclude 
the  processing  of  agricultural  products.  If  language  means 
anyth.ng.  it  will  exclude  from  the  operation  of  thLs  bill  the 
great  packing  hoiises,  texnle  mills,  tobacco  factories,  dis- 
tilleries, and  thousands  of  ind'istries  that  are  engaged 
regularly  the  year  around  in  the  processing  of  agricultural 
products.  This  measure  excludes  any  and  ail  concerns,  large 
and  s:T.all,  engaged  in  the  processing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. There  is  nothing  much  left  of  the  workers  except 
steel,  automobile,  railroad,  and  mine  workers,  and  all  of 
them  have  as  shori,  or  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay  than 
could  be  fixed  under  the  provisions  of  'his  bill. 

I  m.ight  say.  however,  in  each  community  there  are  some 
small  factories  that  operate  largely  by  hand.  The  cu':put 
per  G.ich  man-unit  is  sm.all.  These  little  factories,  unless 
they  ran  put  in  machinf^ry  and  compete  with  the  bie  con- 
cerns, will  be  put  cut  of  business. 

wr.    H\\T    A     DT.-TY    TO    Ora    CONSnTTENTS    APHJ    OXTR.    COrNTRY 

This  bill  is  predicated  on  the  wrong  premise.  It  is  born 
out  of  sectional  feeling  and  jealousy.  The  proponents,  in 
som.e  of  the  sections  of  the  North  and  East,  do  not  disguise 
their  purpose.  They  cLaim  that  it  will  step  the  movement  of 
indus'Ties,  factories,  mills,  and  shops  in  the  North  and  East, 
and  fDrce  those  that  have  gone  South  to  go  out  of  business 
or  go  back  to  the  North  and  East.  They  do  not  manif-.st  the 
spirit  of  George  WashLngton,  the  Father  of  our  Country,  who 
said  the  North  needs  the  South,  the  East  needs  the  West, 
and  all  four  sections  of  our  great  land  need  each  other.  It 
would  not  help  the  North  and  East  to  destroy  the  factories. 
shops  mills,  and  m.:ncs  of  the  South.  The  South  is  one  of 
the  g:-eat  markets  for  the  North  and  East.  In  one  way  or 
another  they  get  about  all  the  earnings  of  agriculture,  labor, 
and  industry  of  the  South.  We  get  much  cf  our  shoes  from 
Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States.  We  buy 
much  of  our  clothing  from  the  North  and  other  northern 
and  eastern  centers.  We  buy  cur  automobiles  from  Michi- 
gan. We  get  steel,  farm  machinery,  corn,  wheat,  meats,  and 
countless  other  products  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Michigan.  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  other  central  and  midcentral 
States,  We  buy  much  fruit  from  the  far  West  and  we  buy 
much  of  our  clothing,  furniture,  and  thousands  of  other  arti- 
cles from  the  North,  East,  and  West.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  sections  receive  from  the  South  a  lot  of  its  cotton, 
tobacco,  coal,  and  other  raw  materials.  It  would  be  most 
unfortimate  if  one  section  of  our  great  country  could  feel 
that  :t  could  get  along  without  the  other  section.  The  de- 
pendfnce  of  all  of  these  sections,  one  upon  the  other,  pro- 
moter the  solidarity,  strength,  wealth,  and  power  of  our 
Nation. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  sweatshops.  North,  East,  West, 
or  Scuth.  wherever  they  may  be  found.  I  am  opposed  to 
subst^mdard  wages,  to  oppressive  working  hours  and  condi- 
tions. It  is  a  fact  and  not  a  theory,  however,  that  the 
freight  differentials  in  the  South,  North,  and  East  are 
very  ijreat,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  freight  rates  are  greater 
from  the  South  to  the  North  and  East  than  they  are  from 
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the  North  and  East  to  the  South.  This  undoubtedly  came 
about  because  of  the  greater  influences  in  government  of 
the  North  and  East. 

While  the  South  has  much  ol  raw  materials,  the  North, 
East,  and  central  part  of  the  ctiuntry  have  the  great  con- 
suming centers  far  removed  froni  the  South,  and  the  South, 
in  order  to  get  its  products  to  the  North.  East,  and  West 
must  pay  these  heavy  freight-rate  differentials. 

The  United  Mine  Workers,  in  making  their  contract,  rec- 
ognized this  condition,  and  if  taey  did  not  do  so  the  coal 
mines  in  Kentucky  could  not  operate  under  the  United 
Mine  Workers  schedule  of  waijes,  because  the  Kentucky 
coal  must  go  through  bituminous  coal-bearing  States  of 
Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  to  get  to  the 
great  coal-consimaing  markets. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  tlie  cost  of  living  is  some  less 
In  the  South  than  in  the  North,  East,  and  West.  Coal,  rent, 
articles  of  food  are  cheaper.  The  Federal  Government  makes 
a  difference  itself.  It  pays  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  In  rural 
sections  of  my  State  a  Uttle  over  $22  per  month.  It  pays  the 
same  character  of  workers  in  tho  rural  sections  of  New  York 
approximately  $60  a  month,  ani  in  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  somewhere  between  $55  and  $60  per  month. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  are  not  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  the  workers  or  the  industries  In  my  district  or 
State.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  many  of  them  have  in  mind, 
as  they  expressly  state,  to  keep  industries  from  going  from 
the  North  and  East  to  the  South,  and,  if  possible,  force  those 
that  are  in  the  South  to  move  U*  the  North  and  East.  They 
are  not  directly  interested,  as  I  am,  that  the  little  factories, 
shops,  sawmills,  brick  plants,  aiid  other  small  industries  in 
my  district  and  Kentucky  survive.  They  would  shed  no  tears 
if  we  were  put  out  of  business  ec  tirely ;  but  would  I  be  acting 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  that  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent to  stand  idly  by  and  permit  the  industries  of  my  district 
and  Kentucky  to  be  destroyed,  when  such  action  would  not 
be  in  the  interest  of  our  count-y  as  a  whole?  This  is  our 
country.  We  all  have  an  Interest  in  it  and  a  right  to  work, 
live,  and  support  ourselves  and  our  families.  If  we  destroy 
the  productivity  of  the  South  we  force  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  Kentucky  and  the  South  into  bankruptcy,  but  in 
the  long  run  it  would  hurt  oui  country  as  a  whole,  and  I 
might  add  there  are  many  little  factories  in  each  and  every 
one  of  our  congressional  districts. 

One  great  trouble  with  the  N.  R.  A.  was  that  it  helped  the 
big  fellow  and  put  the  little  ma:i  out  of  business.  The  little 
man  in  this  country  has  a  righ:  to  survive.  I  certainly  am 
not  going  to  give  my  support  to  any  measure  that  would 
give  one  man  the  power  to  dest-oy  the  industries,  communi- 
ties, or  the  right  to  organize  anc.  collective  bargaining  in  any 
part  of  our  land.  Some  of  the  ^  ery  men  from  the  North  and 
East  that  are  urging  this  measure  and  denouncing  the  South 
have  fought  vigorously  every  effort  of  others  and  myself  to 
cut  out  foreign  immigration  and  cut  out  foreign  products  and 
have  fought  protection  to  the  /anerican  workers  in  agricul- 
ture and  industry. 

THIS    ADMINTSTIATKJM    COTJU)    HELP 

The  constitutionality  of  this  measure  Is  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  many  of  the  ablest  (;onstitutional  lawyers  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  N.  R,  A.  was  held  unconstitutional 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  They  point  out  if  the  N.  R.  A.  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional because  Congress  had  abdicated  and  delegated  its 
powers  to  others  instead  of  Legislating  as  it  should  have 
done,  the  measure  before  us  Is  even  more  objectionable. 

We  have  had  many  great  dep-essions  in  this  country.  Re- 
covery came  about  in  less  than  4  years.  We  have  had  more 
than  8  years  of  this  depression,  yet  economic  conditions  now 
are  much  worse  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

The  administration  has  had  more  than  4V2  years  with 
dictatorial  powers  and  with  tl-:e  expenditure  of  more  than 
$40  000,000,000  to  bring  eboLt  recovery.  It  seems  that 
every  one  of  these  important  "must"  bills  put  before  Congress 
by  the  President  in  some  way  or  other  violates  the  Constitu- 


tion of  the  United  States,  gives  to  one  or  more  bureaucrats 
dictatorial  powers,  and  lakes  away  the  rights  and  the  hbertaes 
of  the  people.  The  trouble  with  this  admi  rust  ration  is  it  is 
bent  on  reform  instead  of  recoverj'.  They  are  trying  to 
force  a  change  in  our  form  of  government  instead  of  bringing 
about  a  restoration  of  prosperity. 

The  bill  before  us  goes  further  than  any  bill  that  has  yet 
been  submitted.  No  measure  has  ever  yet  proposed  to  give 
to  one  man.  as  President  Green  says,  the  power  of  a  czar  over 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  industries  and  business  enterprises 
and  tens  of  millions  of  workers  of  this  country. 

There  are  many  things  that  this  administratiMi,  in  my 
opinion,  could  do  that  would  bring  about  recovery  within  the 
Constitution  and  without  placing  our  people  under  bureau- 
crats here  in  Washington  and  taking  away  their  freedom. 

The  President  and  his  friends  say  that  we  are  having  a 
"business  recession." 

If  the  Republicans  were  in  power,  the  I>emocrats  would 
claim  it  was  a  depression  or  a  pianic.  The  President  and  the 
country  have  discovered  that  we  cannot  tax  and  squander  our- 
selves into  prosperity,  we  cannot  destroy  our  products,  brmg- 
ing  about  misery  and  starvation,  and  we  cannot  regiment 
agriculture,  labor,  and  industry  and  place  the  activities  of 
130,000,000  Americans  under  a  bureaucracy  in  the  Nation's 
capital,  and  bring  about  good  times.  There  must  be  a  re- 
versal of  this  policy. 

At  every  session  of  Congress  in  the  last  4^2  years  this  ad- 
ministration has  put  forward  and  passed  a  new  tax  bill, 
creating  new  taxes  and  increasing  other  taxes.  The  slogan 
was  "Soak  the  rich — soak  every  business  concern  in  this  coun- 
try, large  and  small."  Do  something,  yes,  anything,  to  harass 
business.  This  was  carried  on  until  the  tax  revenues  col- 
lected by  this  administration  had  increased  more  than  200 
percent.  These  taxes,  with  more  than  twenty  billions  of 
borrowed  money  and  the  proceeds  of  other  bonds  guaranteed 
by  the  Government,  have  been  squandered;  yet  the  Nation  has 
not  recovered.  Industrial  plants  are  closing  or  reducing  their 
output.  Millions  have  been  thrown  out  of  work.  Now  the 
administration  says  that  it  is  going  to  pass  a  tax-relief  bill 
and  encourage  business.  Business  needs  to  be  encouraged  and 
not  harassed  and  browbeaten  at  every  turn. 

Congress  has  been  in  session  now  5  weeks  considering  the 
so-called  wage  and  hour  bill  as  well  as  the  farm  bill.  In  my 
opinion,  the  wage  and  hour  bill  will  be  recommitted  and 
nothing  will  be  done  about  the  farm  bill  at  this  special  ses- 
sion and  nothing  will  be  done  about  the  tax  matter.  In  fact, 
the  only  two  bills  that  have  been,  or  perhaps  will  be,  passed 
at  this  special  session  are  tlie  bills  appropriating  money  to 
pay  the  pages  and  the  mileage  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  although  this  special  session  will  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Morgenthau,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  the  people  generally 
of  the  country  have  urged  this  tax  relief.  While  business 
conditions  continue  to  decline  and  unemployment  increases, 
nothing  will  be  done  until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

CrVE  rARIfERS,   WOaK£BS,    &KD   JUVUBTtiY    AJiIERICAN    M  Alt  KIT 

We  took  about  40,000,000  acres  of  productive  land  out  of 
production  and  took  away  the  jobs  of  millions  engaged  in 
agriculture.  They  were  forced  on  relief  and  to  compete  with 
the  workers  in  industry.  The  farm  bill  recently  passed  pos- 
sesses substantially  the  same  objectionable  features.  It  is 
admitted  that  we  are  the  greatest  agricultural  and  industrial 
country  of  the  world.  We  have  not  only  cut  out  our  products 
but  have  entered  into  reciprocal-trade  agreements  with  for- 
eign countries,  cutting  out  or  cutting  down  our  tariff  protec- 
tion on  farm  as  well  as  industrial  products. 

Under  this  cut-out  and  reciprocal-p-ade  agreements,  ovu 
farm  exports,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  year  1937  dropped  to  $732,839,000.  the 
least  exports  of  this  country  of  farm  products  in  60  years. 
Our  imports  were  $1,538,324,000,  an  increase  of  35  percent 
over  1936.  It  would  have  required  these  40,000,000  acres  to 
have  produced  the  foreign  products  we  brought  m  this  year 
from  thoee  foreign  countries. . 
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Let  us  give  the  American  farme* 
least  the  cost  of  production,  and 
that  market.    In  doing  so  we 
price  and  the  world  market  price, 
by  the  principle  set  forth  in  the 
I  spoke  and  voted  for  some 
American  farmers  to  work.    Let 
consumed  by  the  American  people 
a  good  price,  let  our  own  people 
price  and  not  turn  it  over  to 
workers.    If  this  policy  is  adopted, 
the  unemployed  in  America 
within  the  Constitution  and  wi 
and  liberties  of  the  American  peop 
in  this  country,  they  increase 
and  If  we  keep  up  this  policy  we 
and  a  big  part  of  the  American 

These   reciprocal-trade 
the  workers  in  industry  what  the^ 
cut  down  hours  in  this  country  anc 
under  these  trade  agreements  we 
tariff  protection,  and  this  puts 
lean  workers  in  direct  competition 
low  wages  of  foreign  coimtries, 
country  with  these  foreign 
busmess  and  wages  of  our  own 

The  Black-Connery  bill 
American  industry  and  American 
things,  but  those  salutary  provisioi^s 
this  bill.     Whatever  wages  and 
this  bill  will  apply  to  American  in 
ing  of  child  labor,  sweatshop  work, 
in  this  bill  cazmot  and  will  not 
ucts  manufactiired  in  foreign 
this  country.    If  there  was  ijo 
tion  to  this  bill  there  would  be 

Why  in  the  name  of  high  heavei 
friends  of  labor  in  charge  of  this 
features  contained  in  the  Black- 
they  resist  placing  any  protection 
against  these  foreign  products, 
upon  foreign  goods  being  product 
tions  as  we  require  them  to  be 

If  we  cut  out  these  foreign 
to  American  capital  and  the  wor^ 
would  provide  employment  for 
men  who  are  now  idle.    Why 
market  to  foreign  farmers  and 
American  market  for  industrial 
and  the  sweatshop,  low  wages, 
workers? 

ciTK  rssmtufCB  to 

Our  first  duty  is  to  provide 
and  reasonable  hours  to  American 

This  administration,  in  carrylnj 
Government,  does  not  give  that 
cratic  Member  at  the  last  session 
who  have  good  jobs  at  good 
Government.    The  Government 
ama  Canal  and  Panama  Railroad 
eration  of  Labor  at  its  last 
tlon  of  the  Congress  and  the 
are  approximately  13,000  workers 
ment  in  operating  the  Canal  and 
10.000  of  these  ene  foreigners  fron 
only  about  3.000  are  American 
10.000  European  aliens  who  are 
skilled  or  semiskilled  workers. 

It  is  a  strange  situation.  Indeed, 
operating  this  Government-owned 
took  it  over  because  it  was  the 
seems  to  me  that  no  one  but 
The   Government  Is  building 
and  doing  other  work  In  that 
workers  are  aliens.    Other  public 
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market. 

agreemepts   do  for  industry   and 

do  for  agriculture.     We 

increase  wages,  and  then 

cut  down  or  cut  out  our 

American  industry  and  Amer- 

wlth  the  long  hours  and 

they  are  filling  up  our 

produbts  and  taking  away  the 

pe(iple. 

contalnpd  a  provision  to  protect 

labor  against  these  very 

have  been  stricken  from 

lours  we  establish  under 

lustry  only.    The  outlaw- 

and  conditions  proposed 

apitly  to  the  goods  and  prod- 

cointries  and  shipped  into 

otlier  reason  for  my  opposi- 

strong  reason. 

did  the  self-styled  "best" 

Dill  cut  out  the  protective 

Qonnery  bill,  and  why  did 

either  tariff  or  otherwise, 

why  do  not  they  insist 

under  the  same  condi- 

pro^uced  in  our  country? 

and  give  this  business 

to  American  workers  it 

millions  of  American  work- 

shoild  we  give  the  American 

p<!Qn  laborers  and  give  the 

products  to  foreign  capital 

long  hours  of  foreign 
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employment  with  good  wages 
citizens. 

on  the  activities  of  this 
preference.    A  good  Demo- 
a  long  list  of  foreigners 
with  the  United  States 
o\ifns  and  operates  the  Pan- 
Co.    The  American  Ped- 
contention  called  the  atten- 
to  the  fact  that  there 
smployed  by  our  Govern- 
railroad.    Approximately 
European  countries,  and 
ditizens.    Of  these  nearly 
employed,  about  3,000  are 


cress 
Amei  leans 
very 
sane 


o  have  three  to  one  aliens 

Canal  and  railroad.    We 

roads  of  the  world.    It 

should  be  on  guard. 

extensive   fortifications 

locality.    Most  of  these 

works  are  being  carried 


on  tliTOUghout  the  country  by  the  Government  and,  alto- 
gether, thousands  and  thousands  of  aliens  are  doing  the 
work  for  the  Governnient.  Why  not  give  these  jobs  to 
Amencan  citizens  and  let  these  aliens  return  to  their  own 
countries?  This  would  help  the  unemploj'-ment  in  this 
country  materially. 

err     OUT     FOREIGN     IMMIGiL^nOV     AND     ILLEGAL     ALIENS 

It  is  claimed  on  good  authority  that  more  than  500,000 
alier.  seamen  have  d^sert^'d  their  ships  in  American  ports  and 
are  scattered  throughout  our  country.  For  some  time  aliens 
have  been  pouring  into  this  country  in  violation  of  law  over 
the  Me.xican  and  Canadian  borders  and  slipping  into  our 
cour.try  along  our  seashores.  In  fact,  it  is  asserted  that  there 
are  now  at  least  3.500,000  aliens  m  this  country  who  came 
into  the  country  illegally  m  violation  of  law — in  fact,  in 
com.  ng  into  this  countn.-  without  our  permission  they  com- 
mitted a  felony.  Of  course,  some  of  these  are  engaged  in 
racketeering,  but  a  very  large  number  of  them  have  found 
emp.oyment  on  our  farms  ur  in  our  factories,  shops,  mills, 
and  mines,  or  are  on  relief. 

Many  of  us  have  been  urging  the  passage  of  bills  to  require 
alieiis  to  register  so  that  we  may  ascertain  who  are  in  this 
couiitry  illegally  and  then  deport  them.  If  this  policy  should 
be  carried  out,  it  would  provide,  no  doubt,  millions  of  jobs 
for  unemployed  Americans. 

Tlie  relief  agencies  of  the  Government  provide  emplojTnent 
for  about  1.500.000.  Somebody  must  provide  employment  for 
the  Dther  40,000.000  or  more  workers  of  this  country.  These 
pay  rolls  must  be  supplied  largely  by  industry.  I  wonder  how 
mary  of  our  friends  m  the  House  and  Senate,  who  are  de- 
noujicing  business  generally,  are  now  or  have  ever  provided 
a  pi.y  roll  for  any  group  of  workers? 

Let  us  encourage  the  investment  of  cipital.  the  expansion 
of  business,  the  increa.se  of  pay  rolls.  Let  us  get  out  of  this 
depression  before  w^  attempt  too  much  in  the  way  of  so- 
called  reform.  When  agriculture  and  busmcss  get  going 
good,  it  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  shorten  hours  md  increase 
wages. 

REDUCE    HIGH    COST    OF    LIVING 

The  Government,  again,  can  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
woricers  of  this  country  by  reducing  the  high  co.^t  of  living. 
Strj^nge  to  say.  while  industrial  and  agricultural  commodi- 
ties have  tumbled  m  price,  yet  the  cost  of  living  in  many 
plat  es  has  increased  as  much  as  2  percent. 

The  fanners  are  not  getting  this  money,  because  they  only 
get  47  percent  out  of  each  retail  dollar  of  farm  commodities. 
The  Government  could  help  the  workers  and  needy  people 
wonderfully  by  bringing  about  a  reasonable  co.st  of  living. 
In  :his  way  it  would  gr^^atly  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  workers'  dollars. 

Beheving  as  I  do  that  the  bill  before  us  will  not  reduce 
hours  or  increase  wages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  bring 
about  chaos,  further  curtail  production,  increase  unemploy- 
ment, and  reduce  wages,  and  that  ^he  extraordinary  powers 
given  to  this  one-man  administrator  may  be  used  to  destroy 
many  business  organizations,  communities,  labor  imJons,  and 
collective-bargaining  agencies,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Amencan  people  will  be  greatly  abridged,  I  shall  vote  with 
others  to  recommit  the  bill,  in  the  hope  that  after  more 
study  a  bUl  helpful  to  labor,  indastry.  and  our  country  may 
be  brought  before  the  House  for  consideration.     1  Applause.  1 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  between  the  propo.sal  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  m  the  new  substitute  and  the 
original  board  proposal,  if  we  mast  accept  either,  I  shall 
favor  the  committee  amendment,  because  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  little  less  bureaucratic  than  the  original  joard  pro- 
posal. In  connection  with  this  bill  I  believe  that  you  and 
I  should  listen  to  the  words  of  our  great  leader.  President 
Roosevelt,  on  the  subject  of  bureaucracy  m.ade  in  1932, 
which,  I  think,  is  a  complete  answer  to  those  who  favor 
bureaucratic  control  as  proposed  by  this  bill.    He  said: 

Later  in  this  campiilKn  I  propose  to  analyze  the  enormou.s  in- 
crease m  the  growth  of  bureaucracy.  We  are  not  gi'ttmg  an  ade- 
quate return  for  the  money  we  are  spending  in  Wa.shmgton.  or. 
to    put    It    another    way    round,    we    are    !.pending    altogether    loo 
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much  money  for  Oovemment  services  which  are  neither  practical 
nor  neces-sary. 

In  addition  to  this  we  are  attenptlng  too  many  functions  and 
we  need  a  slmpliflcatlon  of  what  the  Federal  Oovemment  1b 
giving  to  the  j)eople. 

I  accuse  the  present  administration  of  being  the  greatest  spend- 
ing administration  in  peacetimes  in  all  our  history,  one  which 
ha.T  piled  bureau  on  bureau,  cominisslon  on  commlaBlon.  and  has 
failed  to  anticipate  the  dire  neecs  or  reduced  earning  power  of 
the  people  Bureaus  and  bureaucrats  have  been  retained  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

I  read  that  the  President  Is  at  work  on  a  plan  to  consolidate 
and  simplify  the  Federal  bureauiTacy.  Poor  long  years  ago.  In 
the  cajnpaign  of  1928.  he  as  a  candidate  propoaed  to  do  this. 
Today,  once  more  as  a  candidate,  he  Is  still  proposing.  I  leave  you 
to  draw  yoiir  own  Inferences. 

In  this  connection  likewise  I  call  your  attention  to  this 
further  statement  made  by  Prasldent  Roosevelt  in  the  1932 

campaign — 

We  must  then  hare  a  "superfToup  of  mastermlnda  In  whose 
Judgment  and  will  all  the  people  laay  gladly  and  quietly  acquiesce. 
Masterminds  so  unselfish,  so  willing  to  decide  xinbesltatlngly 
against  their  own  personal  Interest  or  private  prejudices;  men 
almost  Ood-Uke  In  their  ability  tu  hold  the  scales  of  justice  with 
an  even  hand." 

I  feel  that  the  President  of  fae  United  States  cannot  favor 
this  proposal  to  place  In  the  hands  of  a  Board  or  Administra- 
tor the  right  of  life  or  death  over  industry  and  over  labor. 
This  much  can  be  said  in  tawr  of  the  committee  amend- 
mait:  It  at  least  places  s«ne  responsibility  in  a  head  that  la 
responsible  to  some  extent  to  the  people,  whoever  is  appointed 
administrator. 

I  recognize  that  at  the  preamt  time  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  prejudice  against  Mrs.  Perians,  but  we  must  remember 
that  whoever  is  appointed  wit  at  least  to  a  little  extent  be 
responsible  to  the  people.  But  when  we  create  this  gigantic 
bureaucracy  in  absolute  violation  of  everything  that  we  have 
ever  promised  the  American  people,  in  defiance  of  the 
speeches  of  our  President,  of  our  campaign  promises  and 
pledges;  when  we  further  strengthen  the  cause  of  bureauc- 
racy in  the  United  States,  wc  will  be  dcAng  a  great  injury 
to  democracy.  Let  us  recommit  this  miserable  hiunbuggery 
and  indefensible  makeshift     I  Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chidr  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when  time  was  fixed  on  this  section  those  who  sought 
recognition  at  that  time  were  listed  and  the  gentleman  did 
not  rise  at  that  time.  The  gsntleman  Is  a  member  of  the 
committee.  If  he  insists,  of  caurse,  the  Chair  will  recognize 
him. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.  I  insist  that  I  be  heard,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  as  a  member  of  the  committee  I  gave  a  great 
deal  of  thought  during  the  h'^arlngs  to  this  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gertleman  is  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion. The  Chair  recognizes  tlie  gentleman  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  takes  the  place  of  some  other  Member  who 
requested  time  at  the  time  the  limitation  was  fixed. 

Mr,  KELLER.  Mr.  Chairmim,  I  cannot  permit  the  gentle- 
man to  take  my  time. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Mr.  Ctialrman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  extended  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  reqtiest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FrreGEIRALD.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  have  served  on  this 
committee  since  I  came  to  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
committee  has  heard  arguments  on  both  of  these  questions. 
Over  75  percent  of  the  objections  to  this  whole  bill  was  in 
regard  to  the  board  feature.  There  was  dissension  on  that 
point  even  in  the  committee,  but  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  It  should  t)e  administered  by  an  adminis- 
trator Instead  of  a  board. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  my  State,  as  well  as  the 
experience  in  26  other  States  where  these  boards  were 
created,  that  after  hearing  tlie  representatives  erf  the  public 
and  of  industry  decisions  were  arrived  at.    I  say  in  all  fair- 


ness to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  the  memtjers 
of  the  committee  that  this  is  the  intefligent  way  to  admin- 
ister this  law  if  you  want  a  law. 

I  ask  the  Members  who  have  been  objecting  to  bureauc- 
racy and  boards  whether  they  would  rather  have  a  Federal 
inspector  go  into  the  plants  of  their  States  carrying  on 
Invesdgatiwis  of  violations  of  the  act  or  whether  they 
would  rather  have  it  done  through  the  labor  department  of 
their  State. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  the  gen- 
tleman who  preceded  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  said 
that  administration  under  the  committee  plan  would  be 
xmder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  LEibor.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  section  3  of  the  bill  wtiich  provides  that  the  Admua- 
istrator  will  be  subject  to  no  review  or  direction. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.    Subject  to  no  executive  interference. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Under  the  committee  plan,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  assisted  by  wage  and  hour  commit- 
tees.   Would  not  that  tend  to  decentralization? 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Absolutely.  Again  I  ask  whether  you 
would  rather  have  Federal  inspectors  walking  through  your 
plants  or  whether  you  want  it  handled  by  your  own  dej>art- 
ment  of  labor? 

Now.  I  want  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  this  gentlewoman  who  walked  in  at  the  eleventh 
hour  and  has  made  a  better  fight  than  any  man  in  this 
House  could  make  in  deiense  of  this  bill.  [Applause.]  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  sat  here  for  8  months — and 
I  have  been  in  legislatures  before  in  my  life — but  I  have 
never  seen  anything  so  disgraceful  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  few  days  on  this  important  legislation.     [Applause.! 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  worker  a  living  wage 
and  decent  hours  of  employment  and  in  order  that  unfair 
ccHnpetition  among  employers  may  be  ended,  we  propose  to 
enact  into  law  a  Federal  wage  and  hour  bill.  Substandard 
labor  conditions  exist  the  country  over,  and  it  is  because  of 
these  conditions  that  the  circumstances  of  one-third  of  oar 
people  an;  deplorable.  The  lot  of  the  workingman  will  not 
be  improved  until  the  cause  has  been  removed.  It  is  my 
earnest  belief  that  the  establishment  of  minimum-wage  and 
maximum-hour  standards  at  proper  levels  in  industry  will 
remedy  these  conditions  and  accomplish  the  result  that  so 
many  of  us  desire. 

While  this  bill  is  of  some  length,  this  is  necessary  if  the 
bUl  is  to  be  simple,  definite,  and  free  from  ambiguity.  I 
intend  not  to  discuss  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure 
other  than  to  point  out  that  instead  of  relying  on  the  Con- 
stitution's general-welfare  clause  the  pending  legislation  de- 
pends for  its  constitutionality  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's right  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

The  p^iilosophy  of  the  living  wage  is  not  new;  in  fact, 
Pope  Leo  expounded  it  in  his  encyclical  of  40  years  ago.  The 
theory  of  shorter  hours  is  in  accordance  with  reason,  since 
such  a  policy  is  consistent  with  health,  eflBciency,  and  the 
general  well-being  of  workers.  The  wage  and  hour  hill 
allows  as  an  absolute  minimum  wage  for  workers  a  level  of 
40  cents  per  hour ;  it  also  provides  that  if  an  employer  would 
work  his  employees  more  than  40  hoiu^  a  week,  that  em- 
ployer must  pay  a  wage  equal  to  time  and  one-half  for  each 
hour  above  the  level  of  40  hours.  If  a  worker  receives  less 
than  40  cents  per  hour  or  works  in  excess  of  40  hours  per 
week  and  docs  not  receive  time  and  one-half,  he  is  worldng 
under  substandard  labor  conditions. 

This  legislation  is  not,  and  should  not  be  considered,  a 
burden  upon  the  employer.  It  is  merely  giving  to  the  worker 
what  is  justly  due  to  him.  This  minimum  wage  will  assure 
to  the  worker  a  pay  envelope  containing  $16  in  1  week. 
At  this  rate  the  woikier  will  receive  no  less  than  $800  In  1 
year  in  return  for  his  2,000  hours  of  labor.  Eight  hundred 
dollars  is  not  a  lot  of  money  lor  one  family  to  receive  ova 
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the  period  of  a  year.    W.  P.  A 
families  are  barely  able  to  survive 
in  localities  where  abuses  of  labor 
the  workingman  is  exploited  and 
hours  of  toil,  in  those  localities 
In  comparison. 

It  is  often  heard  said  that  such 
come  the  maximum.    I  do  not  agre^ 
the  case.    Certainly  such  was  not 
On  the  contrary,  during  the 
factories  that  were  previously 
manufacturing   and   other   forms 
conditions  throughout  the  country 
real  recovery  was  had.    Under  th( 
only  willingly  paid  the  minimum 
employers  foimd  it  possible  to  pas 
excess  of  the  minimum. 
believe  that  $16  will  be  the 
in  industry.    Should  it  be  the 
no  more  than  the  minimum  wage, 
obliged  to  accept  such  a  figure, 
of  the  bill  their  right  to  bargain 
Collective  bargaining  upon  the 
only   recognized   but  the   bill   c 
policy  is  not  to  interfere  with, 
way  the  right  of  employees  to  ban ; 

Another  problem  with  which 
one  involving  child  labor 
enacted  in  the  spirit  that  the 
importance  to  society.     Child-labot 
the  earliest  and  most  typical  of 
It  has  been  clearly  understood  for 
young  men  and  young  women  in 
forced  legislation  lessening  their 
improving  the  conditions  under 
This  knowledge  has  been 
by  experience  in  the  field.    Each 
or  other  taken  drastic  steps  to  e 
exploitation  of  child  labor.     In 
States  have  already  incorporated 
requiring  employers  of  child  labot 
specified  amount  of  child  trainint 
training,  in  institutions  provided 

The  Federal  Congress  has  made 
standards   for   child   labor.    One 
sought  to  debar  from  interstate 
in  factories  where  children  were 
not  of  the  standard  set  by  the  act 
statute,  the  income  of  an  employer 
standards  for  child  labor  fixed  by 
10-percent  excise  tax.    Both  of 
declared  unconstitutional  and  voic 
not  entrusted  to  Congress  but  left 
preme  law  of  the  land  to  the 
wage  and  hour  biU  proposes  to 
of  interstate  commerce  the  product^ 
Oppressive  child  labor  is  includec 
"substandard   labor  condition." 
employment  under  which  a  child 
employed  in  any  occupation,  excedt 
of  employment  under  which  a  cht  d 
and  18  is  employed  in  an  occupatiqn 
ous  cr  detrimental  to  his  health 

I  am  very  strongly  for  the 
provisions  pertaining  to  child  labo^ 
an  exponent  of  such  legislation 
labor  is  badly  needed,  as  I  am 
the  brunt  of  the  abuse  that  is 
try  m  this  country.    It  is  expediei^t 
ests  of  the  country  that  legislation 
of  the  child  be  adopted  as  soon 
children  the  victims  of  lowest 
well-known  fact  that  there  are 
children  of  8  and  10  years  of  age 
to  work  all  week  long  far  a  dollar 
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minimtmi  wage  will  be- 
that  such  is  likely  to  be 
case  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  many 
opened  their  doors  for 
3f   production:    economic 
i^ere  vastly  improved  and 
N.  R.  A.  employers  not 
wage  required  but  many 
and  did  pay  a  wage  in 
I  have  no  reason  to 
wage  of  our  workers 
of  employers  to  pay 
still  the  workers  are  not 
under  the  provisions 
collectively  is  preserved. 
of  the  worker  is   not 
stipulates   that   its 
or  diminish  in  any 
ain  collectively, 
bill  seeks  to  deal  is  the 
labor  laws  have  been 
of  labor  is  of  peculiar 
legislation  was  perliaps 
constructive  legislation. 
a  good  many    years  that 
ndustry  need  strictly  en- 
1  ours  of  employment  and 
\^hich  they  are  employed. 
by  experiment  and 
^tate  has  in  some  manner 
iminate  and  prevent  the 
act.   the   more   advanced 
in  their  laws  a  provision 
to  give  the  children  a 
or  time  to  secure  such 
the  State, 
attempts  in  the  past  to  fix 
Federal   statute   of    1916 
dommerce  goods  produced 
epiployed  under  conditions 
In  1919,  under  another 
who  did  not  maintain 
the  act  was  subject  to  a 
statutes,  however,  were 
as  dealing  with  subjects 
or  committed  by  the  su- 
of  the  States.    This 
inate  from  the  channels 
of  oppressive  child  labor, 
within  the  definition  of 
means    a    condition    of 
the  age  of  16  years  is 
farming,  or  a  condition 
between  the  ages  of  16 
which  is  either  hazard- 
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upcn  what  mu.^t  b<^  termed  the  generosity  of  these  unprinci- 
pled employers.     Tlie  child  worker  is  the  most  defenseless  of 

all  errployees.  He  us  yoiinc:  and  coi-.sequently  easily  imposed 
upon;  he  works  his  htrle  body  from  ^unn.^e  to  .^un-et  and 
receives  practiciljy  nothing  in  return.  He  has  not  the  pro- 
tection  cf  a  labor  rjiion  behind  him.  and  there  is  no  one  to 
see  that  he  is  protected.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  there  is 
a  heavT  burden  upon  us  to  pass  this  child-labor  provision 
with  the  remainder  cf  the  bill.  An  incident  of  child  labor  is 
the  QU-stion  of  unemployment.  With  the  abolL'-hment  of 
child  labor  there  will  be  provided  more  opportunities  for 
adu:":  employm':'nt,  which  at  this  time  is  one  of  our  major 
problems.  The  adult  employee  will  demand  and  will  receive 
a  higher  wage,  which  m  turn  will  tend  to  the  elmimation  of 
sweatshop-s,  and  prevent  such  sweatshops  from  producing 
its  goods  at  a  cost  far  below  that  of  the  shop  m  which  there 
are  decent  wages  paid  and  standard  hours  are  maintained. 

To  my  mind,  the  outstanding  feature  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  not  that  it  will  mve  to  the  majority  cf  workcr.s  better 
wages  and  hours;  in  other  wt  rds,  this  bill  is  not  one  de.sifcned 
to  benefit  the  majority,  and  in  that  respect  differs  from  most 
laws.  The  reason  that  this  is  not  beneficial  to  the  majonty 
is  because  the  greater  number  by  far  of  our  workers  are 
employed  by  concerns  that  voluntarily  or  tlu^ough  collective 
bargainmg  have  agreed  to  and  do  pay  a  living  wage  to  the 
workers  and  maintain  other  .standard  worlcing  conditions. 
This  bill  IS  designed  to  benefit  the  minority,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  victims  of  substandard  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  in  the  nunonty.  Abuies  of  workers,  exploitation, 
and  substandard  conditions  of  labor  are  not  sectional  or 
centralized,  and  most  often  such  are  found  to  exist  in  the 
smaller  shops  m  crowded  cities,  where  the  employees  are  not 
organized  or  where  they  have  been  discouraged  from  organ- 
izing by  intirmdation  and  threats.  These  are  the  people  that 
will  be  protected  and  v.ho  will  reap  the  benefits  of  the  bJl, 
because  under  the  prov;.^ions  of  this  biU  the  Government  will 
set  up  a  means  by  which  40  cen's  an  hour  will  be  paid  for  40 
hours  cf  labor  in  1  week. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  a  standard  will  force  the  little 
concern  out  of  business.  I  contend  that  it  will  not  force 
little  businesses  into  insolvency  where  proper  stajidards  are 
maintained.  It  may.  however,  drive  those  employers  cut  of 
business  who  are  not  accustomed  to  luid  are  not  inclined 
toward  paying  a  minimum  wage,  smce  it  w  Jl  r.eccssitate  their 
ccm.petmg  ^ith  shops  where  standard  conditions  are  main- 
tained, which  com.petition  they  have  not  had  to  meet  in  the 
pa.-t. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  small  ccnccm  that  has 
treated  its  employees  fairly  it  will  be  encouraged,  because  it 
will  no  longer  have  to  contend  with  imreascnable  employers 
who  in  the  past  have  been  able  to  subaoit  rid.cuIou.Uy  low 
bids  for  contracts. 

The  larger  industries  will  net  be  opposed  to  this  law.  be- 
cause in  these  mdustries  the  employees  are  working  under 
good  ccnd.tior^,  they  are  receiving  good  wages,  and  have 
definite  agreements  as  to  hours,  all  of  which  are  the  result 
of  good  labor  organisation  and  collective  bargaining.  These 
larger  mdustries  wiU  be  und^T  Federal  jurisdiction  and  sub- 
ject to  Federal  regulation,  but  because  of  their  proper  stand- 
ards but  little  intcrfertnce  from,  the  Government  will  be 
necessary,  for  the  rea.son  that  since  there  are  no  violations 
of  the  act.  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  interference. 

Net  far  afield  from  the  :,ubj.-ct  of  child  labor  is  the  impor- 
tant subject  cf  apprenticeship.  The  section  dealing  with 
exemptions  for  the  employment  of  apprentices  has  been 
materially  strengthened.  This  problem,  which  is  of  na- 
tional consequence,  has  had  almost  no  attention.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  at  the  pre.-ent  time  there  is  a  trem.endcus 
shortage  of  skilled  labor,  and  this  .scarcity  exists  the  country 
over.  All  employers  of  skilled  labor  and  labor  leaders  con- 
cur in  the  belief  that  the  most  successful  method  for  pro- 
ducing skilled  workers  is  through  actual  work  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  a  skilled  worker.  You  gentlemen 
have  recognized  this  fact,  because  during  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress  you  have  accepted  without  a  dissenUng  vote  the 
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Fitzgerald  bill,  which  will  enable  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  formulate  and  promote  standards  to  protect  and  develop 
apprentices.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  this  legislation 
was  enacted  into  law.  It  was  decided  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee that  the  apprentice  standards  developed  in  the  Labor 
Department  should  be  the  standards  to  be  used  for  the  em- 
ployment of  apprentices  under  this  wage-hour  bill.  This 
view  was  adopted  because  it  was  evident  that  there  could  be 
no  advantage  in  having  two  sets  of  standards  for  the  same 
trades.  A  further  consideration,  too,  was  the  fact  that  not 
all  trades  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  wage- 
hour  bill,  so  that  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  standards 
applicable  to  all  apprentices  will  be  the  same,  even  though 
some  apprentices  and  their  employers  would  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  regulation.  This  bill  now  before  us  will  serve  to 
stimulate  proper  apprenticeship  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  child  labor. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  the  bill.  In  executive  committee 
I  proposed  an  amendment  which  would  place  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  bill  within  the  Department  of  Labor.  This 
amendment  was  later  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
and  the  bill  now  provides  for  the  creation  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  a  Wage  and  Hour  Division  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  Administrator.  I  am  convinced  that  this  impor- 
tant bill  should  be  within  that  Department  for  the  reasons 
that  I  have  outlined  to  you  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting you  with  my  views  on  this  bill;  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  it  and  urge  all  to  unite  in  order  that  its  successful 
passage  may  be  assured. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  invites  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  time  has  been  fixed  and  those  requesting  time  have 
been  listed,  although  the  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee en  Labor  and  entitled  to  recognition. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  At  that  time  I  was  on  my  feet  request- 
ing time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's  name  is  not  included 
on  the  list. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  may  be  extended  5  minutes  in  order  to  give 
the  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  a 
chance  to  express  himself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentlewomaa  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  fixing 
time  means  anjthing,  it  should  mean  something;  therefore  I 
object. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Will  the  gentleman  withhold  his  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  South  Carolina.  I  withhold  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  very  Important 
matter  and  your  committee  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  consideration  of  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  members  of  the  committee  should  be  recognized  in 
preference  to  Members  who  have  not  served  on  the  com- 
mittee and  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  bill.  I  hope, 
therefore,  the  gentleman  will  not  object. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist 
on  my  objection. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  may  be  extended  so  that  no  one  whose  name 
appears  on  the  list  now  on  the  Chairman's  desk  wiU  be 
deprived  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  heretofore  fixed  may  be 
extended  to  allow  time  for  members  of  the  committee  to 
speak,  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  list.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  bow  long  was  the  first  Ubqs  fixed? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  first  request  was  for  an  extension 
of  5  minutes.  The  request  now  is  that  the  time  may  be  ex- 
tended to  allow  members  of  the  committee  to  be  recognized, 
the  time  not  to  be  included  in  the  time  heretofore  fixed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the  list  on  the  Chair- 
man's desk  include  any  members  of  the  minority? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes;  it  includes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  will  not 
benefit  by  this  elasticity? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  affect  only  those  whose  names 
appear  on  the  list. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  South  Carolina.  It  would  apply  only  to 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
It  should  apply  to  the  House  generally. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Indipna  de- 
sire recognition  under  the  explanation  made  by  the  Chair? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mj  .  Chairman,  I  shall  limit  my  request 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give  the  gentleman 
2  minutes  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
GriswoldI  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  courtesy  in  granting  me  a  part  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  opposed  to  either  an  adminis- 
trator or  a  board.  My  position  before  tliis  House  is  known 
to  everyone.  But  if  I  must  choose,  if  you  are  going  to  put 
me  into  the  position  of  choosing  between  facing  a  battery 
of  cannon  and  the  sword  of  Damocles,  I  think  I  have  that 
right  to  choose.  In  this  case  I  would  choose  the  adminis- 
trator. I  take  that  stand  for  one  reason  above  all  others. 
This  Board  as  constituted  in  the  Ramspeck  amendment 
would  include  one  member  from  the  Northeast,  one  from  the 
Northwest,  one  from  the  Southeast,  one  from  the  Southwest, 
and  one  from  the  central  part  of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  Board  set-up,  that  part  of  the  United  States 
which  contains  the  vast  industrial  area  and  that  part  of  the 
United  States  which  holds  within  its  bounds  the  greater 
percentage  of  the  population  would  have  but  one  member 
on  this  Board  while  those  places  in  the  United  States  with 
the  least  population  would  have  a  greater  membership.  The 
delegation  of  power  under  this  Board  or  imder  the  Adminis- 
trator provision  is  the  same,  except  that  under  the  Ad- 
ministrator your  laboring  men  and  your  businessmen  would 
have  but  one  man  to  go  to,  and  they  could  look  to  that  one 
man,  whereas  under  the  other  system  it  w^ould  be  divided 
up,  and  you  would  have  five  dictators  instead  of  one  to 
conciliate.  The  enforcement  should  be  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  where  the  Griswold  substitute  would  have  placed 
it.  You  voted  down  that  substitute.  With  it  you  voted  down 
also  the  provision  that  would  have  protected  the  people  of 
the  industrial  States  from  unfair  differentials  that  will 
eventually  crucify  labor  if  left  in  this  bill,  by  causing  the 
factories  of  my  State  and  other  States  north  of  the  Ohio 
either  to  move  south  or  go  bankrupt.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  you  will  vote  down  the  Ramspeck  amendment,  with 
the  Board  it  creates,  and  if  we  must  have  bureaucratic  con- 
trol let  it  be  control  by  an  administrator  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils. 

Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Faddis  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Ramsfeck:  After  the  words  "the  Board  may",  strike  out  the 
word  "subject"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "without 
regard",  so  that  the  paragr^h  wUl  read: 

"The  Board  may  without  regard  to  the  civU-s«-vlcc  laws  appoint 
such  employees  as  It  deems  necessary." 

Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  think  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  in  the  last  year  or  18  months  would  have 
had  sufficient  experience  with  putting  the  civil  service  into 
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such  agencies  as  this,  the  Social 
including  the  National  Labor 
personnel  is  taken  from  the  civil 
the  same  in  connection  with  this 

If  you  are  going  to  set  up  an 
welfare  of  the  workers  of  the  United 
to  d  ^tribute  this  Board  over  the 
give  the  Board  an  opporttinity  to 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
it  up  under  the  Civil  Service 
will  take  practically  every  employ€|e 
Columbia.    The  rest  of  the  United 
adrr.inistraticn  of  the  laws  that  we 
House  and  they  are  entitled  to 
Under  the  civil  service  they  never 
it  because  the  Civil  Service 
fused  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisifjn 
the  personnel  according  to  the 
States.    Therefore,  in  writing  this 
the  Board  in  the  choice  of  its 
function  efficiently  and  carry  into 
have  written  on  the  floor  of  the 
service  out  of  the  composition  of  this 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair 
frcm  Michigan  [Mr.  Hooxl  for  5 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Chairman,  after 
ments  on  this  bill  and  after  having 
of  some  of  the  amendments  which 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  I  cannot  see 
over  deciding  on  the  administrative 
they  get  through  there  wUl  be  no 

Just  a  short  while  ago  you  adcpt^ 
empt  agricultural  products.     I  do 
intended  that.    Does  the 
that  products  of  the  forestry  co 
agricultural  products?    Does  the 
know  that  turpentine  and  other 
turpentine  industry  are  considerec 
In  my  opinion,  you  have  exempted 
offenders  of  the  conditions  we  are 

Further,  you  will  have  submitted 
amendment  which  was  adopted  the 
out  of  the  bill  when  the  substitute 
was  contained  was  voted  down 
as  the  Coffee  amendment.    You  w 
plied  only  to  agricultural  products, 
also  to  the  processing  of  agricultiuifel 
exempt  the  processing  of  agncultuifal 
everything  in  this  Nation  except 
empt  the  great  meat-packing 
the  canneries  of  this  coimtry,  and 
tories  which  process  agricultural 
in  the  world  is  left  to  administer? 

Bfr.    FERGUSON.    Mr.    Chairm4n 
yield? 

Mr.  HOOK.    I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    The  gentlemaii 
sion  the  processing  of  all  agricultural 
empted  under  the  Lucas  amendmeqt 
the  Lucas  amendment  is  merely  a 
employed  in  agriculture.    In  no 
present  time,  unless  the  Coffee 
persons  employed  in  the  processing 
exempted. 

Mr.  HOOK.    After  you  have 
agricultural  products  and  the 
th/aa,  if  you  put  the  Coffee 
believe  the  people  who  want  to  vote 
Just  as  well  go  home,  because  the; 
here  anyhow. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    liCr.  Ctuinnan.  will 
question? 
Mr.  HOOK.    I  yield  to  the  geal 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  to  my  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  it  goes  as 
far  as  he  is  telling  the  Committee  it  goes.  My  amendment 
is  strictly  conflned  to  the  area  where  the  commodity  is  pro- 
duced. I  had  no  intention  of  including  in  th.s  amendment 
packers  or  anyone  else  outside  of  the  particular  area  where 
the  commodity  is  produced,  and  that  is  all  this  amendment 
covers. 

Mr.  HOOK.  A  large  amount  nf  the  agricultural  products 
are  packed  and  proces.sed  m  the  area  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced: and  certainly,  if  the  Cotlee  amendment  is  adopted, 
then  this  bill  will  be  of  ni  valiu\ 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  presimie  ihe  Board  or  whoever  is  goin^  to 
administer  the  act  would  have  the  right  to  determine  what 
an  area  is  and  would  do  so. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.>k  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  that  has  just 
been  discussed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Keller]. 
that  the  gentleman  be  given  5  additional  minutes  not  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  heretofore  fixed. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  most  important  amendment  that  has  been  offered  to 
this  bill  since  it  has  been  under  consideration.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RamspeckI,  as  introduced,  and  oppo.sed  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  P.^ddis]. 

It  is  beyond  me  to  understand  how  any  Member  of  the 
House,  regardless  of  whether  he  or  she  is  for  or  against 
the  wage-and-hour  bill,  can  refuse  to  vote  for  a  board  to 
administer  the  law.  rather  than  one  individual,  although 
that  individual  would  not  be  subject  to  any  dictation  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If  a  board  is  provided  for,  then  the 
President  could  appoint  a  repre.'=e::tative  of  labor,  a  repre- 
sentative of  industry,  a  representative  of  the  consumer,  and 
so  forth.  If  the  bill  rema!n.^  a.?  is,  then  the  administrator 
will  be  the  representative  of  all.  In  some  in:;tances  I  favor 
an  individual  administrator,  but  in  conneciion  with  a  law 
which  goes  to  the  very  bottom  of  our  cconom.ic  system  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  place  the  responsibility  in  a  single 
individual. 

Of  course,  we  delegate  power  in  this  bill  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely necei>sary  that  we  do  .so;  but  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  R.^mspeck]  has  pointed  out.  the  Supreme  Court 
has  never  questioned  the  right  of  Congress  to  delegate  power 
to  an  independent  beard  or  commission,  but  it  has  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  delegating  power  to  an  executive  officer, 
and  very  properly  so.  We  can  and  must  delegate  power  in 
order  to  have  this  bill  properly  admini.strred.  but  we  cannot 
delegate  our  responsibility,  and  it  will  be  a  grave  mistake 
if  we  do  not  provide  in  this  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  board 
rather  than  a  single  administrator. 

I  know  that  those  who  propose  to  vote  to  recommit  the 
bill  and.  if  they  are  not  successful,  intend  to  vote  against 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  will  vote  for  a  single  administrator 
in  the  hope  that  some  Members  of  the  House  who  are  op- 
posed to  a  single  administrator  wiU  rebel  and  join  in  their 
efforts  to  defeat  the  bill.  In  this,  I  am  sure,  they  are  mis- 
taken, because  you  can  remember  that  the  Senate  bill  does 
not  provide  for  an  administrator;  and  even  though  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rams- 
peck]  is  defeated,  the  conferees  can  still  agree  to  have  the 
law  administered  by  a  board. 

Let  me  ask  if  you  would  favor  a  one-man  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  a  one-man  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, a  one-man  Federal  CommunicaLions  Commission,  a 
one-man  Federal  Power  Commission,  or  a  one-man  Tariff 
Commission?  Of  course,  you  would  not.  Then  why  should 
we  provide  for  a  single  mdividual  to  administer  this  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation? 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  F.\ddis!.    Always  opposed  to 
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the  civil  service,  the  gentleman  Is  consistent  when  he  offers 
his  amendment  which  would  provide  for  the  spoils  system 
in  selecting  the  employees  who  will  serve  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  law.  If  there  is  one  delegation  in  the  House 
that  I  have  heard  complain  of  not  being  able  to  secure  any 
positions  from  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  the  Peruisyl- 
vania  delegation,  who  have  continually  maintained  in  the 
cloak  room  that  a  Member  of  another  body  gets  all  the 
patronage.  "ITiere  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  provides  for 
the  House  to  approve  of  either  an  administrator  or  a  board, 
but  there  is  a  iM-ovision  in  the  bill  that  says  either  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Board  must  be  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Those  of  you  who  are 
complaining  that  you  cannot  secure  any  patronage  will  do 
well  to  remember  that. 

This  law  is  of  such  vast  importance  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  have  a  tiim-over  every  time  there  is  a 
change  in  the  administration,  or  when  it  happens  that  new 
Senators  are  elected  from  various  States.  If  the  spoils  sys- 
tem prevails,  naturally,  one  can  be  dismissed  at  any  time,  so 
that  some  Member  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  or  the  admin- 
istration can  place  his  friend  in  a  position. 

I  have  had  my  experience  with  both  the  civil  service  and 
the  spoils  system,  and  I  find  that  my  constituents  can  pass 
civil-service  examinations,  and  when  they  do  and  their  name 
is  reached  on  the  eligible  list  they  are  appointed  in  Govern- 
ment agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  where  a  Member 
of  Congress  will  secure  one  position,  bureau  chiefs  and  those 
outside  of  the  Congress  will  secure  four.  I  insist  that  it  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  your  constituents  as  well  as  mine  to 
make  these  positions  subject  to  the  civil -service  laws  and 
regulations,  and  it  wUl  likewise  be  beneficial  to  those  who 
will  be  affected  by  the  administration  of  this  act. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Faddis]  providing  for  the  spoils  system  will  be 
defeated,  and  that  then  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RamsfkckJ,  providing  for  the  Board,  will 
be  adopted.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  anxious  to  see  a  wage 
and  hour  Wll  enacted  into  law,  not  next  year  but  tonight, 
or  at  least  before  we  adjourn  this  special  session  of  Congress. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing approximately  $15,000,000,000  annually  to  keep  down 
crime.  There  is  one  way  to  prevent  crime;  there  may  be 
other  ways,  but  my  way  is  to  abolish  sweatshops,  child  labor, 
and  the  slmn  districts  in  the  United  States.  "Rie  way  to 
do  this  is  to  put  men  and  women  to  work  at  a  living  wage, 
make  employment  permanent,  reduce  the  number  of  hoars 
of  employment  to  no  more  than  6  hours  a  day  and  5  days 
a  week,  and  1  month  vacation  every  year  with  full  pay,  and 
provide  adequate  pensions  for  the  aged,  widows  with  de- 
pendent children,  and  others  who  are  physically  incapaci- 
tated. If  such  human  legislation  were  enacted  into  law, 
we  would  not  be  compelled  to  spend  $15,000,000,000  for  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

Many  people  today  who  are  committing  crimes  are  not 
altogether  to  blame.  Members  of  Congress  and  the  members 
of  the  State  legislative  bodies  in  the  United  States  who 
Intentionally,  because  of  selfish  motives,  refuse  to  support 
legislation  which  will  eradicate  sweatshops,  child  labor, 
slum  districts,  and  other  social  evils  are,  in  my  opinion, 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  crime  wave  and  imneces- 
sary  human  suffering  which  is  prevailing  throughout  our 
land. 

The  great  God  of  the  universe  has  made  it  possible  for 
every  person  in  the  world  to  have  an  abundance  of  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  to  have  an  enjoyable  life.  We  men 
who  have  been  elected  to  Congress  by  the  people  of  our  dis- 
trict— and  thousands  of  them  who  have  chosen  us  to  repre- 
sent them  were  coal  miners,  women  who  scrub  and  wash 
for  a  living,  factory  workers,  farmers,  unemployed  people, 
and  others — desire  that  we  enact  into  law  legislation  which 
will  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind.     [Applause.] 


Mr.  HEALETS'.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  correct  an  impression 
which  I  am  afraid  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dies! 
left  with  the  Members  here  that  under  the  committee  plan 
the  administration  would  be  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  section  3,  on  page  8,  of  the  bill, 
which  continues  on  page  9,  and  partially  through  page  10. 
providing  that  this  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  that  his  orders  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by 
any  other  person  or  agency  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  providing  that  his  administration  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  no  direction  or  review  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  what- 
soever. He  may  appoint  personnel,  subject  to  the  civil- 
service  laws,  and  he  may  carry  out  the  administration  of  this 
act  without  any  direction  and  without  any  review  whatso- 
ever by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  merely  wanted  to  correct  this  impression,  so  we  may 
have  the  record  straight  and  know  what  we  are  voting  for. 
This  is  to  be  an  independent  agency  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEALEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  But  the  independent  agency,  so-called,  is 
a  one-person  administration  agency. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  And  only  one  person  is  going  to  admin- 
ister a  law  of  such  vast  importance. 

Mr.  HEALEY.    It  provides  for  administration  by  one  man. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  And,  of  course,  if  this  provision  is  agreed 
to  the  law  will  be  administered  actually  by  btireau  chiefs,  is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  HEALEY.    I  would  not  say  so,  necessarily. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HEALEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  actual  work  will  be  done,  however, 
by  the  hours  and  wages  committees  established  throughout 
the  country.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Tliat  is  true,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  McCormack).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Faddis]  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RamspeckJ. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Faddis)  there  were — ayes  89,  noes  105. 

Mr.  FADDIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Chair  have  the  amendment  again  read  so  we  may  know 
exactly  what  we  are  voting  on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  is  in  process  of  voting, 
and  the  amendment  cannot  be  reported  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Does  this  mean  that  all  those  who  vote 
for  this  amendment  get  a  patronage  Job? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  is  not  in  order  untU  the  vote 
has  been  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order  is  well  taken,  and 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order.  Ttie  Committee  is  in 
process  of  voting,  and  a  parliamentary  inquiry  is  not  in 
order. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  tellers 
Mrs.  Norton  and  Mr.  Faddis. 

The  Committee  again  divided:  and  the  tellers  reported — 
ayes  95,  noes  123. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  recurs  upon  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on 
by  Mr.  Ramsp«ck)  there  were —  ayes  77 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  aerk  will  r^ad. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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8zc.    4    (a)   WbereM   wages   paid    In 
p^atly  between  lndti«trl««  and  throughout 
low  as  $5  or  less  per  week;  and 

Whereas  hours  of  labor  in  Interstate 
between  mdxistrles  and  throughout  the 
M  hours  per  week;  and 

Whereas    such    wide    variations    create 
employers   who  wish   to  pay   decent   wagei 
working  hours;  and 

Whereas  the  workers  who  receive  the 
longest  hours  have  been  and  now  are 
wage  or  decent  working  hours  by  Individual 
with  thetr  employers;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
merce  and  the  protection  of  American 
that  substandard  wages  and  hoxirs  be 
Industry  and  huslnesa;  but 

Whereas  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  such 
abrupt  change  so  drastic  that  It  might  do 
can  industry  and  American  workers,  and  it 
achieve  such  results  cautiously,  carefully 
and  dislocation  of  buslnees  and  Industry: 

It  \M  d'^lared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  act 
wage    and    maximum-hour    standards,    at 
-  health,    efficiency,    and    general    well-beln^ 
profitable  operation  of  American  business 
•a  is  economically  feasible,  and  without 
or  diminishing  in  any  way  the  right  of 
lectlvely   in   order   to  obtain   a   wage   In 
minimum  under  this  act  or  to  obtain  a 
week  than  the  applicable  maxtmxim  under 

(b)  Having  regard  to  such  policy  and 
•tantlal  number  of  emplo3ree8  In  any 
wages  and  hours  inconsistent  with  the 
necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  general 
Istrator  shaU  appoint  a  wage  and  hour  co: 
recommend  a  minimum  wage  rate  or  a  m 
week,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
tion  which  shall  be  as  nearly  adequate  as 
to  maintain  such  minimum  standard  of 
That  no  such  committees  shall  be  appointed 
pations  in  which  no  employee  receives  less 
or  works  more  than  40  hoTirs  per  week. 

(c)  Such  ctmunlttee  shall  be  composed 
persons  representing   the   employers   and 
occupation,  and  of  not  more  than  three 
resenting  the  public,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
Persons  representing  the  emftloyers  and 
so  far  as  practicable  fmn  nominations 
and  employees,  or  organizations  thereof, 
geographic  regions  which  may  be 
Two-thirds  of  the  memb^s  of  such  wage 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  the 
shall  require  a  vote  of  not  less  than  a 
liembers  of  a  wage  and  hour  committee  sh^l 
able  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  AdCL 
actually  spent  in  the  work  of  the  con 
reasonable  and  necessary  traveling  and  oth^r 
supplied  with  adeqiiate  stenographic,  cleric^ 

(d)  The  Administrstor  shall  submit  to 
upon  Its  appointment  such  data  as  the 
available  on  the  matter  referred  to  It.  and 
before  the  wage  and  hour  committee  any 
mlnistrator  deems  material.  A  wage  an< 
summon  other  witnesses  or  caD  upon  the 
additional  information  to  aid  In  its 

(e)  In  recommending  a  mislmum  wage, 
aider  utkoog  other  relevant  circumstances 
eost  of  llvlnc:   (2)  the  wages  paid  by 
to  be  covered  by  the  order  establishing 
voluntarily   "'«*"*^^«ti   reasonable   minirn 
the  wafes  escabUabed  In  similar  occupati< 
labor  agrecmmts  negotiated  between 
representatives  o^  their  own  choosing;    (4) 
tlons:    (5)   the  relative  cos«  of  transportln  r 
production  to  consuming  mai^ets;  (6)  the 
icrvlcee  rendered;  and  (7)  dilTerences  In 
Ing  occasioned  by  varying  local  natural 
ditiona.  or  other  factors  entering  into  the 

(f)  In  recommending  a  maximum 
workweek,  a  ctanmlttee  shall  consider 
eumstances  the  following:   (1)  Tbe  hours 
by  employers  In  tbe  occupation  to  be 
llshing  such  maximum  workday  and 
»wtTi»«^Tj  1^  reasooabls  maximum  workday 

of  employiaent  estabUAed  tn 
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collective  labor  tigreements  reg'^tlated  brtwern  employerp  and  em- 
ployees by  representatives  or  thf^lr  own  c'nocsnig:  and  (3)  the 
number  of  persons  seeking  employment  in  tlie  occupation  to  bo 
subject  to  the  order  establishmg  such  maxim'om  workday  and 
workweek. 

(g)  A  committee's  Jurisdiction  to  recommend  labor  standards 
shall  not  include  the  power  to  recom.mend  minimum  wages  In 
excess  of  40  cents  per  hour  or  a  maximum  workweek  of  less  than 
40  hours,  but  higher  minimum  waives  and  a  shorter  maximum 
workweek  fixed  by  collective  bargaining  or  otherwise  shall  be  en- 
couraged; It  being  the  objective  of  this  act  to  raise  the  existing 
wages  in  the  lower  wage  groups  so  as  to  attain  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per  hour  without,  curtailing 
opportunities  for  employment  and  without  dlsturbajace  and  dislo- 
cation of  business  and  indusin,',  and  a  maximum  workweek  of  40 
hours  without  curtailing  earning  power  and  without  reducing 
production. 

(h)  Unless  the  Administrator  flnd.=;  that  the  standards  recom- 
mended by  a  wage  and  hour  committee  have  been  made  without 
due  consideration  of  the  factors  en\imerated  In  this  section  he  shall 
set  down  for  public  hearing  pursuant  to  section  10  a  proposed  order 
containing  such  standards  tc^gc'her  with  such  regulations  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  deem  n?ces.sar>-  and  Incidental  thereto  pursuant 
to  sections  6  and  9.  If  after  such  hearInK  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  proposed  standards,  so  far  as  i.s  economically  feasible,  are 
at  levels  consistent  with  the  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well- 
being  of  workers,  he  shall  so  declare,  and  ,=hail  issue  a  labor-standard 
order  applying  such  standards,  regulations,  and  conditions  to  the 
occupation  involved  pursuant  to  the  procedure  hereinafter  provided. 

(1)  If  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  are  not  submitted 
in  STJch  time  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  as  reasonable,  the 
Administrator  may  appoint  a  new  committee.  If  the  Administrator 
before  or  after  hearing  rejects  the  recommendations  of  a  wage  and 
hour  committee,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  shall  resubmit  the 
ma'ter  to  the  same  committee  or  to  a  new  committee,  whichever  he 
deems  proper. 

(J)  The  provisions  of  this  art  with  respect  to  maximum  work- 
days or  maximum  workweeks  shall  not  apply  to  employees  en- 
gaged in  processing  or  packing  perishable  agrlculniral  products 
during  the  harvesting  season;  or  to  any  person  employed  In  con- 
nection with  the  glnnln?,  compres-sing.  and  storing  of  cotton  or 
with  the  processing  of  cotton,seec!:  the  c;inr.lng  or  other  packing 
or  packaging  of  fish,  sea  foods,  sponges,  or  picking,  canning,  or  pro- 
cessing of  fruits,  or  vegetables,  or  the  prrx-e-^mg  of  beets,  cane, 
and  maple  into  frugar  and  sirup,  when  the  services  of  such  person 
are  of  a  seasonal  nature;  or  to  employees  employed  in  a  plant 
located  in  dairy  production  areas  in  which  milk,  cream,  or  butter- 
fat  are  received,  processed,  shipped,  or  manufactured  if  operated 
by  a  cooperative  association  as  deaned  in  section  15,  as  amended, 
or  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  McLean.     Mr.  Chairman 


The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  r.se'} 

Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  foilowing  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Cfaurr:  Strike  out,  beginning  with 
the  colon  In  line  15,  page  16,  down  through  and  Including  the 
word  "act"  In  line  19,  page  16.  and  insert  a  period  after  the  word 
"natxire"  in  line  15,  page  16. 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  at  the  outset,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  that  I  resent  the 
unfair  inference  cast  agsiinst  our  esteemed  and  distinguished 
chairwoman,  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Norton]?  I  am  one  of  the  new  members  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Keller]  a  few  moments  ago. 
I  attendetl  the  meetings  of  the  Labor  Committee  since  the 
early  days  of  Jime  and  ever  since  our  distinguished  chair- 
woman hjis  been  acting  as  the  chairwoman  of  that  most  dif- 
ficult committee,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  In 
all  my  22  years  of  legislative  experience  I  have  never  met 
with  a  presiding  officer  of  any  committee  who  carried  on  in 
such  a  diligent,  hard-working,  conscientious,  and  sincere 
manner  as  has  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

What  15  the  reason  for  trying  to  abandon  these  underpaid 
and  exploited  workers  engaged  in  a  plant  located  In  dairy- 
production  areas  in  which  milk,  cream,  or  butterfat  are  re- 
ceived, processed,  shipped,  or  manufactured  if  operated  by 
a  cooper aiiive  association? 
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This  bill  was  never  Intended  to  protect  the  exploiters  of 
workers  who  are  handcuffed  to  poverty  by  the  straight  jacket 
used  by  the  so-called  dairy  cooperatives  throughout  the 
Nation  and.  unless  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  biU, 
the  workers  will  not  be  protected  as  intended. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Snell]  succeeded  in 
having  the  paper  manufacturers  exempted,  and  if  we  keep 
on  exempting  these  employers,  we  will  kill  the  wage  and 
hour  bill.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  kill  a  bill  than  to  use 
the  strategy  employed  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  namely, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  multiplicity  of  amendments  exempt- 
ing certain  types  of  employers. 

With  respect  to  this  amendment,  may  I  say,  that  I  offered 
this  amendment  in  committee,  and  the  amendment  was 
adopted,  striking  out  this  exemption  which  would  include 
dairy  cooperatives.  I  do  not  know  how  it  got  back  in  the 
bill,  except  through  inadvertence. 
Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURLEY.     Yes. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  explained 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  that  is  a  typographical 
error,  and  the  committee  will  accept  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  tlie  gentleman  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  CURLEY.    I  do  not  yie'.d. 

Mr.  P^RGUSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  make  a  request 
for  unanimous  consent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chiir  cannot  entertain  that  un- 
less the  gentleman  from  New  York  yields. 

Mr.  CURLEY.  I  do  not  yield.  Yesterday  we  exempted 
200,000  railway  maintenance- of -way  men,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas  i  explained  that  a  large  number  of  these  men  were 
working  on  the  railroads  at  a  low  substandard  of  wages. 
I  do  not  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  opposing  this  bill  is  u:ifatr,  but  they  have  certainly 
u.sed  a  lot  of  tactics  that  I  have  never  seen  employed  before 
in  an  effort  to  defeat  legislaticn.  We  had  a  hard  job  getting 
the  matter  before  the  House  far  consideration.  And  some  of 
the  Members  who  are  figh'  ing  these  amendments  were 
among  the  group  with  the  Rules  Committee  who  did  their 
best  to  stop  this  legislation  from  coming  before  the  House 
for  consideration. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  FERGUSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  qualify  to  speak  on  this  bill. 
I  have  few  manufacturers  In  my  district  who  are  affected 
by  this  legislation.  I  have  received  no  letters  or  telegrams 
in  support  of  this  bill  and  many  against  this  bUl.  I  did 
not  trade  out  on  the  farm  bill  because,  although  represent- 
ing a  big  wheat  district,  I  voted  against  the  farm  bill.  How- 
ever, I  signed  the  discharge  petition  to  bring  this  bill  before 
the  House,  and  I  have  been  conscientiously  trying  to  bring 
myself  into  a  position  to  suppctrt  this  legislation. 

The  amendment  offered  attempts  to  take  out  the  process- 
ing of  milk  and  make  it  one  of  those  industries  which  is 
not  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  This  House 
will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  .he  Coffee  amendment,  to  ex- 
empt the  processing  of  agricultural  products.  I  happen  to 
be  in  the  cattle  basiness  and  1  handle  a  great  many  cattle. 
I  know  about  the  markets  of  Uvestock  and  how  they  operate. 
One  day  in  Kansas  City  or  Chicago  or  Omaha  there  will  be 
50.000  cattle.  That  may  be  Jis  many  cattle  sis  they  have 
in  the  next  2  weeks.  Agricul.ural  commodities  are  forced 
to  be  marketed,  because  of  d'ought,  because  the  feed  has 
t)een  consumed  and  the  end  of  -he  grazing  season  approaches 
in  the  fall,  and  the  stock  has  to  go  to  market.  Hogs,  for 
instance,  are  farrowed  at  a  particular  time,  and  when  they 
are  fattened  they  go  in,  more  c  r  less,  in  waves  of  marketing. 


The  packing  industry  pays  a  very  reasonable  scale  of  wages. 
If  the  processing  of  agricultural  products  is  not  exempted 
it  means  that  although  those  workers  are  in  many  instances 
paid  $1  an  hour  for  the  processing  of  those  products,  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  if  the  Ijabor  Board  determine.s  they 
are  working  more  than  40  hours,  any  number  of  hours  they 
work  over  that  time  will  cost  the  employer  time  and  a  half. 
Now.  who  Will  pay  that  bill?  Certainly  it  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  who  have  their  hvestock  on 
a  glutted  market.    We  will  have  to  pay  that  bill. 

As  I  said  before,  I  voted  against  the  farm  bill.  The 
farmer  was  guaranteed  no  price  for  his  quota  of  wheat.  He 
will  be  forced  to  accept  the  market  value  as  the  world  estab- 
lishes It.  We  have  quotas  but  no  guaranteed  price  for  wheat. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  got  no  guaranteed 
price  for  his  crop,  if  we  p>ass  this  legislation  without  accept- 
ing the  Coffee  amendment,  we  are  going  to  burden  him  with 
the  additional  load  of  paying  time  and  a  h:Uf  for  overtime, 
which  occurs  when  he  markets  his  products  in  seasonal 
surges  as  he  must  market  them.  If  you  had  to  pay  the  bills 
that  I  have  to  pay  at  the  present  time,  fifty  and  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day  for  feed  for  your  cattle,  you  would  realize  you 
cannot  hold  your  livestock  when  the  bill  piJes  up  day  after 
day.  Neither  can  the  packer  hold  livestock  and  process  them 
over  a  week's  time,  I  would  like  to  vote  for  this  bill.  Con- 
ditions exist  among  our  low-paid  workers  that  must  be 
corrected.  However,  the  farmer  as  yet  has  l>een  guaranteed 
no  fair  price  for  his  product.  I  hesitate  tct  vote  for  a  bill 
that  will  raise  the  price  of  what  the  farmer  buys  when  the 
Congress  has  refused  to  guarantee  the  farmer  a  fair  price 
for  W'hat  he  sells. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  already  said  I 
would  accept  the  amendment,  so  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  section  and  all  amendment.s  thereto  close  in  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  aU 
debate  on  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  In 
30  minutes. 

IVIr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion.  I  m.ove  to  amend  the  motion  to  make  It 
50  minutes  instead  of  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  I  will  compromise  and  make  it  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.     No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  amend  the  motion  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  motion  to  amend  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  recurs  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  that  debate  be 
limited  to  30  minutes  on  this  section  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  comes  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

CURLEY]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aniendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ramspxck  to  paragraph  ( J ) ,  section 
4:  On  page  16,  line  12,  after  the  comma  following  the  word 
"picking",  insert  "wholesale  marketing"  and  a  comma,  so  that  the 
text  will  read:  "or  picking,  wholesale  marketing,  canning,  or 
processing  of  fruits  or  vegetables." 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  permit  me  to  submit  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  30  minutes  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  debate  on  this 
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section   be   divided   equally   between 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 

Mr.    RAMSPECK.     Mr.    Chairman. 


amendment  I  have  offered  is  to  incJude  in  the  exemption 


from  hours  only — not  from  wages  but 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  marketing 


rom  hours — employees 
of  fruits,  produce,  or 


vegetables.    Under  the  present  language  of  the  bill,  I  am 


receive  this  fruit  and 
trucks  nowadays,  and 


committee  accepts  the 


informed,  the  wholesale  dealers  who 
produce  in  the  cities  get  most  of  it  in 
they  have  to  be  there  at  all  hours  because  these  goods  are 
perishable  commodities,  and  a  farmei'  coming  in  who  hap- 
pened to  have  a  punctiue  and  got  to  i  larket  30  minutes  late 
might  have  his  whole  truckload  o'  perishable  product.5 
spoil.  I  think  this  amendment  Is  In  Hue  with  the  other  pro 
vuiona  of  subsection  (J)  on  page  16,  and  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  the  amendment 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chauman.  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  ik  on  the  amendment 
ofTcred  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    Mr.  Chairman.  1  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  feels 
committee  miist  be  recognized  first 
then  a  Member  of 'the  minority  side 

for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amenpment  if  any  Member 
of  the  minority  so  desires. 

Mr.  ET.T.FNBOGEN.     Mr.  Chairman 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.     For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  rise? 

Mr.    ELLENBOGEN.     To    submit 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman 

Mr.    ELLENBOGEN.     Mr 
consen 
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all   Members   offering 


object, 
the   F>urpose    of    the 


that  members  of  the 
The  Chair  feels  that 
should  be  recognized 


a    unanimous-consent 


'^'ill  state  it. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  each  Member  who  offers  an  amendment  be 
recognized  for  2  4  minutes  so  that  mere  Members  may  have 
a  chance  to  speak  in  support  of  their  amendments. 
■  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  within  the  2:  minutes  now  remain- 
ing of  the  tmie  limit,  gentlemen  reco  jnized  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  amendments  be  recognizep  for  2^  minutes.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  request  be  modified  to 
permit  the  gentleman  from  Nebraski 
recognized  for  at  least  5  minutes  to 
known  as  the  Grange  amendment  in 
of  the  House  are  very  much  intereste< . 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.    I  so  modify  n^y  request,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  dbject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indianji  [Mr.  GriswoldJ. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  CorrEE]   to  be 

offer  an  amendment 
which  many  Members 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oeiswold:  <^n 
out  the  semicolon  and  the  remainder  of  ihe 
•  period. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    This  amendment 
strike  out  these  words  in  the  bill,  whid^ 
Important: 


Differences  In  unit  costs  of  manufactu^g 
Ing  local   natural   resources,   operating 
tors  entering  Into  the  cost  of  production 


wit  tl 


Under  this  bill  as  it  now  reads 
it  will  be  mandatory  upon  this  Board, 
to  go  into  each  separate  community, 
arate  and  distinct  commxmity  in  the 
each  plant  in  the  United  States:  and 
that  means  in  an  endeavor  to 
that  the  Administrator  must  go  into 
the  unit  cost  of  operating  that  plant. 


not 


adminls^r 


page  14,  line  3.  strike 
paragraph  and  insert 


Mr.  Chairman,  would 
action  I  think  is  very 


occasioned  by  vary- 
c^ndltlons,   or   other   fac- 


thls  language  in  it, 

or  this  Administrator, 

only  into  each  sep- 

Ijrnlted  States,  but  Into 

you  can  realize  what 

this  bill.    It  means 

plant  and  examine 

He  must  examine  the 


etch 


books  of  that  plant      He  must  examine  evsrj-thing  in  that 

man's  bi.siness  so  that  he  can  determine  the  uni^  co<[  of 
producticn  In  that  partjcular  plant  and  then  weigh  that  in 
the  scale 5  as  against  the  unit  cost  of  production  in  another 
plant  in  'he  same  town. 

They  might,  in  th-'  ca.se  of  two  manufacturers  in  thf^  ."^ame 
town  and  on  the  same  street,  because  of  differences  in  unit 
cost  of  production,  fi.x  one  scale  of  wages  and  hours  for  one 
while  fixing  a  d.flennt  scale  of  wages  and  a  different  set 
of  hours  for  the  other,  both  plants  engaged  m  the  same 
industry  in  the  .■=-ame  city,  and  perhaps  on  the  same  sfreet. 
It  goes  :urfh"r  than  tha'.  they  must  consider  nor  only 
operating  conditions  and  the  efficiency  of  the  plants,  but 
they  mu.'t  consider  other  factors  entering  into  the  cc  t  of 
production.  It  might  even  r^ach  the  place  where  they 
enter  into  an  mve.stigaf ion  of  that  man's  ability  to  procure 
money  tr.  r'ppra'e  the   plant  and   the  extent   of   his  credit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  ha.s  such  vast  ramifications, 
the  author!' y  tha;  you  krant  Is  -o  Kreat.  that  if  you  are 
really  in'erested  in  thi.s  leuislanon.  if  you  really  want  to 
deal  with  watics  and  h.  urs,  then,  'oy  all  means,  these  partic- 
ular worcl.^  should  be  s'ncK.-n  out  ^o  that  we  can  have  a  bill 
that  Will  work  '•onietirn^'  b d  le  the  next  millennium,  be- 
cause It  w.U  take  years  and  yea.-s  to  do  the  things  that  you 
manda'oiily  direct  them   'o  i..o 

Under  this  bill  the  admi.ni.st ration  may  p'^nalize  one  man 
for  bus  e:Iiciency  in  the  (p^T'-Mn  of  his  plan^  ,ind  reward 
another  man  for  h:.>  :-:e:!:,;ien,'y  .And  labor  that  has  no 
control  o/er  the  operation  of  the  plant  is  p>n-iali/ed  bfcau-e 
of  the  in 'fficient  management. 

This  bill  is  bad  enough  without  this  provision,  I  signed 
the  petition  to  bring  this  bill  before  the  House  for  fhe  r>>a- 
son  that  labor  is  discontented  and  business  is  nervous. 
Many  ph  nts  m  my  d'strict  are  now  working  parf  fme  or 
shut  down  f-ntirely.  We  are  here  in  special  session.  Labor 
is  wondering  what  we  are  going  to  do  and  busine-s  does 
not  kno\\  what  to  exi-ect  This  uncertainty  is  disturbing 
the  country.  We.  as  a  Congre.s.s,  should  make  every  effort 
to  place  the  Nation  at   ea.se  concerning  its  future. 

The  GrLswold  sub.^titute  for  this  bill  was  defeated.  A 
majority  of  the  House,  in  defeating  that  amendment,  de- 
clared fjr  bureaurra'ic  mntrol  and  m  f.tvor  of  an 
admmistiator. 

Now  w?  are  told  that  there  w;;i  be  a  mot. on  made  to  re- 
commit the  bill.  I  shall  not  vote  to  recommit  it.  I  think 
we  should  vote  on  the  bill  on  its  merits,  that  we  should 
vote  for  or  against  the  bill.  By  sending  it  back  to  the 
comimuttee  on  a  motion  to  recommit  we  do  not  set;l<^  th^ 
matter.  It  should  come  to  a  roll-call  vote  on  the  bill  and 
be  passed  or  voted  down.  You  have  no  right  to  leave  both 
labor  and  industry  in  doubt  of  the  future. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  ^L^.  Chairm.an,  I  risp  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chiairman.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  recognition  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  am^-ndment  to  'his  section,  but 
because  debate  has  been  shut  off  and  M.  inb^-rs  denied  the 
right  to  amend  this  very  matenal  and  vital  section  of  this 
bill.  I  am  forced  to  ri.se  in  oppo.  ition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  a  member  of  the  committee.  The  amendment  that 
I  desire  to  offer  and  that  I  h(;p^'  the  committee  will 
accept 

Mr.  EIJ^NBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  gentleman  is  not  proceeding  in  order.  There 
is  so  little  time  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  press  the  point 
of  order  unies3  the  gentleman  is  genuinely  opp-ised  to  the 
proposed  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  recognized  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  Chair  feels  that  the  genMeman  will  proceed 
in  order. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  trying  now  to  proceed  m  order  I 
am  invit.ng  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  very  sec- 
tion wiUi  which  we  are  now  dealing  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  inserted  m  line  14,  af'er  the  comma,  this 
language:  "or  any  person  empl-  yed  in  connection  with  the 
seLiang  of  tobacco  in  auction  warehouses." 
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This  is  on  page  16,  line  14,  after  the  comma,  insert  the 
language:  "or  any  person  employed  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  totjacco  in  auction  warehouses." 

I  realize  when  I  mention  the  words  "auction  warehouse" 
a  large  majority  of  the  Memben  of  the  House  have  no  idea 
of  what  an  auction  warehouse  is. 

Mrs.  NORTON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   COOLEY.     I   yield    to   tlie   gentlewoman   from   New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  The  effect  Df  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  to  exempt  them  from  '-he  hours  provision? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  We  ^ere  defeated  when  we  at- 
tempted to  exempt  them  from  the  wage  provision. 

In  this  connection.  I  may  say  that  the  entire  tobacco  crop 
of  th'>  SUte  of  Georgia  is  marketed  by  being  sold  in  auction 
warehouses  in  the  short  space  Df  3  weeks.  Can  it  be  that 
the  spon.scrs  of  this  mef^ure  \.-ould  undertake  to  regulate 
labor  and  wages  In  an  Industry  that  operates  only  3  weeks 
out  of  12  months?  That  Is  exactly  what  this  bill  will  do. 
In  North  Carolina  the  entire  crop  is  marketed  in  about 
3  months  and  the  warehouses  hive  to  stay  open  24  hours  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  LANZETTA.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  LANZETTA.    Is  it  not  passible  to  hire  more  men  to 
carr>-  on  the  work? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     No:  because,  In  the  first  place,  the  labor  is 

not   available.     In   the   second   place,   the  tobacco   Is  being 

brought  m^o  the  market  at  ever?  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

Mrs.  NORTON.     Will  the  gen:leman  yield? 

Mr.    COOLEY.     I   yield   to    tie    gentlewoman   from    New 

Jersey. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    To  relieve  the  mind  of  the  gentleman,  I 
may  say  th:  committee  will  not  oppose  the  amendment. 
Mr.  GRISWOLD.     Will  the  g-ntleman  yield? 
Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield  to  the  srentleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  GRISWOLD.     The  gentleman's  amendment  has  noth- 
ing to  do  wuh  the  amendment  \»hich  I  have  just  offered? 
Mr.  COOLEY.     Oh.  no. 
1  Here  the  pavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Griswold]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  ^demanded  by 
Mr.  Griswold)  there  were — ayts  18,  noes  53. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejecied. 

Mr.   HARDEN.     Mr.   Chairman,   I   offer   an   amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bakhen:.  Page  16,  line  14,  after  the 
comma,  insert  "or  any  person  empl  jyed  In  connection  wltii  the  sale 
of  tobacco  In  auction  warehoxises.' 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chairman  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Did  I  understand  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  struck  out  lines  15 
to  19?  If  so.  the  amendment  just  offered  refers  to  those 
lines  that  have  been  stricken  out. 

Mr.  HARDEN.    My  amendment  applies  to  line  14. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  ijentleman  withdraw  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  withdraw  tfce  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  about  half 
a  minute  to  say  that  tliis  is  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coo.etI  just  discussed  and  which 
the  committee  chairman  agreed  to  ac^iept.  As  I  understand 
it.  there  is  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Ciairman.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Will  the  geitleman  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  propounding  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  If  it  i;.  not  taken  out  of  my  time,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may  say  that  if  the  gentle- 
man sields  it  will  be  taJien  out  of  his  time. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.    I  am  .'orry,  I  cannot  yield. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  CaroUna  should  not  be  adopted. 
Tliere  is  no  reason  why  we  should  exempt  this  industry  from 
th'e  jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  to  be  appointed  under 
this  bill.  If  it  is  impractical  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  m 
this  particular  industry,  the  Board  and  the  Administrator 
will  not  impose  them,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
exempt  tliem  here  from  the  operation  of  this  bill. 

THE     JTTaiSDICTTON     TO     IMPOSE     MIKIMUM      WAGES     TTXDra     THIS     BIIX 
SHOULD    NOT    BE    LXU-ITED    TO    40    CENTS 

And  now.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House,  I  would  like  to  caU  attention  to  another 
aspect  of  the  bill.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  page  12,  line  14. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  discussing  the  amendment  pending 
before  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cnalr  will  rule  the  same  way  as 
the  Chair  ruled  when  the  point  of  order  was  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ellekbocek]  against  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Cooley  1 .  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Ellekbocen)  will  proceed  in 
order. 

Mi.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  page  12  of  the  bill, 
line  14.  which  says: 

Tliat  no  such  commltt/>p  shall  be  appointed  with  respect  to 
occupations  In  which  no  pmployee  receives  less  than  40  cents  per 
hour  or  works  more  than  40  hours  per  week. 

Under  this  provision  the  Administrator  to  be  appointed 
under  this  bill  would  have  no  jurisdiction  to  fix  minimum 
wages  in  any  industry  which  pays  40  cents  an  hour  or  more. 
Let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  temporary  or 
emergency  legislation.  We  are  dealing  with  permanent 
legislation. 

In  my  congressional  district  and  in  many  other  congres- 
sional districts  throughout  the  United  States  there  are  very 
few  industries  which  pay  less  than  40  cents  an  hour,  so  that 
my  congressional  district  and  these  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts would  receive  no  direct  benefit  whatever  from  this 
legislation. 

As  I  previously  stated,  this  is  permanent  legislation.  It  is 
legislation  that,  we  hope,  will  be  in  force  many  years  from 
today,  and  we  certainly  should  give  the  Administrator  the 
power  to  act  in  regard  to  industries  that  pay  50  cents  or  less. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  increase  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  bill  so  that  it  will  apply  to  all  industries  which  pay  50 
cents  or  less  per  hour. 

I  hoi>e  this  amendment  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Committee. 

May  I  again  state  that  such  an  amendment  does  not  mean 
that  the  Administrator  will  fix  50  cents  as  the  minimum 
wage;  but  it  does  give  him  the  power  to  fix  more  than  40 
cents  and  up  to  50  cents  per  hour.  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  adopt  the  amendment,  because,  if  the  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to,  the  bill  does  not  mean  much  so  far  as  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  Nation  are  concerned. 

Last  winter,  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  an  arbitrator  in 
the  mass- transportation  indtistry  in  my  coimty  and  we  fixed 
a  minimum  wage  of  60  cents  an  hour  in  that  industry.  We 
should  give  the  power  to  the  Administrator  to  go  into  indus- 
tries that  pay  less  than  50  cents  an  hour  and  not  limit  him 
to  those  which  pay  4C  cents  or  less  an  hour. 

THE  jtraisDicrnoN  of  the  adsonisteator  shoutjj  not  be  limutd  to 
nx  4  0  Horas  as  a  maximttm-houh  wxek 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  another  part  of  the  bill 
which  provides  that  the  Administrator  shall  not  concern 
himself  with  the  hours  of  industries  which  operate  40  hours 
or  less. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  dealing  with  per- 
manent, and  not  with  temporary,  legislation.  It  might  well 
be  that  in  the  future  it  may  become  necessary  to  imipose  less 
than  40  hours  in  a  particular  industry  as  a  maximum  work- 
week. For  instance,  the  coal  industry  now  operates  on  a 
35-  or  3&-hour  week. 
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will 


I  will  oCfer  an  amendment  which  wi 
trator  the  power  to  fix  a  maximum 
if  that  should  be  appropriate  in  a  par 

I  do  not  intend  to  stipulate  that 
maximum  workweek  imder  this  bill, 
the  Administrator  should  have  the 
a  maximum  workweek  Ln  a  particular 
become  appropriate  or  necessary. 

I  will  offer  these  amendments  as  sooh 
tunity.    I  hope  that  they  will  be  adcptpd 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BOREN.    Mr.  Chairman,  a 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman 

Mr.  BOREN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  shoijd 
on  the  rules  of  the  House  concerning 
am  entitled  to  recognition  for  the  purp^ 
out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment. 

All  debate  on  this  amendment  has 
of  the  House,  there  having  been  5  minUtes 
5  minutes'  debate  against  the  propositi 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Barde] 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
Mr.  Barden)  there  were — ayes  79,  noe: 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 


give  to  the  AdminLs- 

orkweek  of  30  hours 

icular  industry. 

0  hours  shall  be  the 

3Ut  I  do  believe  that 

to  fix  30  hours  as 

ihdustry  if  thai  should 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gkiswold; 
word  "with",  strilie  out  the  remainder  of 

Mr.  ORISWOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  tkis  amendment  strikes 
out  ^e  following  words:  '"the  ginning,  compressing,  and 
storing  of  cotton  or  with  the  proc(ssing  of  cottonseed." 
Under  this  bill  as  it  reads  at  presqnt  the  processing  of 
cottonseed,  the  storing  of  cotton,  and 
are  exempt,  but  you  do  not  exempt  thfe  milling  or  storing  of 
wheat  or  com,  and  you  do  not  exenpt  the  processing  of 
lards  and  butterfats.  and  these  are  ar  icles  produced  in  this 
country  which  are  in  the  most  severe 
products  made  from  cottonseed. 

Cottonseed  is  also  strongly  competit 
this  country  last  year  29,616.000  acres 
beans,  with  a  total  value  of  $33,000,000 
esslng  purposes,  exclusive  of  haying 
soybeans  go  into  the  manufacture  of  ajn  oil  which  is  in  ccm 
petition  with  linseed  oil,  and  they  a^o  go  into  the  making 
of   lacquer.    The   soybean  production 
Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  last  5  years,  and  all 
over  the  Com  Belt  there  are  plants  fof  the  purpose  of  proc 
essing  soybeans  into  oil. 

Under  this  act  as  it  now  reads  yoi 
advantage  to  one  article  and  taking 
article,  and  this  is  an  act  you  call 
met. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  tile  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRISV/OLD.    I  j^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  the  gentleman 
calendar  year  1936  the  soybean  faclories  in  this  country 
cnished  approximately  25,000,000  bus|iels  of  soybeans,  pro 
ducing  184.000,000  pounds  of  oil,  and 
dustry  of  this  country  is  in  direct 
Industry  engaged  in  the  processing 
will  the  gentleman  furtlier  tell  me.  because  of  such  com- 
petitive conditions,  why  it  was  that  thp  committee  exempted 
the  processing  of  cottonseed  and  did 

essing  of  the  commodities  about  wh^ch  the  gentleman   is 
speaking? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    I  will  tell  the  gehtleman  why.    It  was 
simply  because  there  were  more  vote^  in  the  committee  to 
exempt  cottonseed  than  there  were  to 
I  fought  this  exemption,  but  my  fight  ^as  unsuccessfuL 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Chlairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


December  17 


as  I  have  the  oppor- 


parl^araentary  Inquiry. 
state  it. 

like  to  be  informed 

his  point.    I  believe  I 

of  moving  to  strike 

3  entitled  to  recogni- 
ameiidment  to  the  pending 

Closed,  imder  the  rules 
of  debate  for  and 
ibn. 

offered  by  the  gentle- 
1. 
(^i\'ision  (demanded  by 
37. 


iiffer  an  amendment. 

I 'age  16.  line  9,  after  the 
IJne  9  and  all  of  line  10. 


competition  with  the 

ve  with  soybeans.  In 
were  planted  to  soy- 

for  the  crop  for  proc- 
At  the  present  time 


are  giving  an  undue 
advantage  of  another 
i  fair  labor  practices 


that  the  soybean  in- 

competition  with  the 

of   cottonseed?     And 


Mr.  GMSWOLD.     I  yieM  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Ncbrav^ka.  In  ca.^^e  the  Grance  a.^.iendment 
is  agreed  to,  all  these  articles  w;ll  be  exempted  and  will  be 
on  a  parity?    Is  ^his  not  true? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  do  not  know.  I  h<pe  it  is  tioie.  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted. 

Mr.  WinTTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
:;issippi. 

Mr.  WHITTTNGTON.  There  Is  a  dilTerence  between  the 
processing  of  cottonseed  and  the  ginning  of  cotton,  but  the 
;,'entleman  has  included  the  ginning  of  cotton.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman ehm.lnat?  ginning?  Ginning  has  nothing  to  do  'Aith 
:oy  beans. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD,  I  will,  becaiL<;e  of  the  fact  I  realize  the 
difference.  However,  there  is  no  difference  bt'tweon  the  gin- 
r.ing  and  storage  of  cotton  and  the  storage  of  wheat  and 
corn. 

Mr.  WHITTTNGTON.  I  grant  that,  but  the  ginning  and 
storage  of  cotton  and  the  storage  of  wheat  and  com  have 
been  eliminated  under  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  iMr.  L0c.^s],  which  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  May  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Lrc.\sj  if  that  is  true? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Yes:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  If  that  is  the  ca^e,  I  am  willing  to 
m.odify  my  amendm.ent  so  as  to  strike  out  only  the  process- 
mg  of  cottonseed. 

Mr.  WHl'l'i'lNGTON.  What  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
do.  I  am  sure,  although  I  rppn:^e  h'j^  amendment,  is  to  strike 
out  of  his  amendment  the  words  'the  ginning,  compressing. 
and  storing  of  cotton"  and  leave  in  it  tlie  word-s  "processing 
of  cottcn-^eed."  The  ginning  of  cotton  is  not  m  the  bill,  and 
thf  language  of  this  section  should  be  clarified  in  conference. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Yes;  leave  "the  processing  of  cotton- 
seed '  in  the  amendment.  I  am  willing  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment in  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  modify 
my  amendment  so  that,  on  page  16.  l;ne  10.  the  words  "or 
with  the  processing  of  cottonseed"  will  be  stricken  cut. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  light  to 
object,  may  I  ask  fhe  gentU-^man  from  Indiana  just  what 
effect  h:.s  amendment  will  produce?  Will  it  make  the  butter 
m.akers  of  the  North  pay  40  cents  an  hour  but  extmpt  the 
cleom.arganne  manufacturers? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  My  amendment  would  cure  the  very 
thing  of  which  the  gentleman  is  speaking.  TTie  olc-omarga- 
rine  people,  under  this  bill  rhe  way  it  now  r- ads.  are  ex- 
empted from  such  payments,  while  the  butter  people  are  not 
e.xempted. 

Mr.  S.AUTHOFF.    The  gentl'^man  is  including  them? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  I  am  Si?eking  to  strike  out  the  processing 
of  cottonseed  to  keep  th-'  oleomargirine  industry  from  hav- 
ing an  advantage  over  the  butter  people. 

Mr.  SAL~rHOFF.     Good,  we  ar*-  with  you. 

The  CHAIRMA:";.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentlcm.an  from  Indiana? 

There  wa3  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Chair  restate 
the  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Griswold,  as  modified:  Page  16,  line 
10.  after  the  word  "cotton",  strike  out  the  words  "or  with  the 
processing  of  cottonseed." 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  'demanded  by 
Mr.  Ch-Utoler)  there  were — ayes  97.  noes  36. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairmaxi,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomas  oi  Texas:  Page  15.  line  7, 
after  the  word  "production",  in.sert  a  new  paragraph,  a.s  follows: 

"Ln  drilling,  production,  reiinery.  and  pipe-line  operations  the 
maximum  hours  for  clerical  employees  shall  not  exceed  40  hours 
In  any  one  week.  AH  other  exiployees  in  these  operatloo?,  except 
executives.  Fupervi.sors.  and  t  leir  immediate  staffs,  and  pumpers 
of  stripper  wells',  and  emplojees  on  isolated  properties,  shall  not 
work  more  than  40  hours  in  auy  one  week,  nor  more  than  72  hours 
in  finy  two  weeks,  nor  mare  t  lan  16  hours  in  any  two  days.  The 
minimum  daily  rate  of  pay.  based  upon  6  hours  maximum 
employment  per  day,  sliall  be  15  per  day." 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this 
amendment  for  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Bore:c!,  who  has  not  .lad  any  chance  to  be  heard,  and 
I  yield  to  the  gentlem^an  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BorenI. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  oil  industry  aft.er 
some  14  years  of  hard  figh.tmg  they  have  established  a  36- 
hour  workweek  and  a  minimum  wage  of  S5  a  day? 

After  the  N.  R.  A.  code  days  more  than  80  percent  of 
these  companies  stayed  in  line  with  this  36-hour  week 
and  more  than  80  percent  today  are  giving  to  all  of  their 
employees,  with  the  excepions  listed  in  the  amendment,  a 
36-hcur  week  and  $5  a  day  minimunn  wage. 

We  want  this  aniendmrnt  in  the  bill  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  We  want  this  amendment  to  bring  the  18  or  19 
percent  of  chiselers  into  line. 

The  oil  unions  are  100  percent  behind  this  amendment. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  it,  because  this  is  giving 
bo'h  indUitry  and  labor  wiat  they  want  and  allowing  them 
to  keep  what  they  have  get  by  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

The  12-hour  day  will  fii:d  its  way  back  into  the  oil  fields 
if  this  amendment  is  rejected. 

The  company  that  doe.;  not  now  practice  the  36-hour 
week  is  in  unfair  competition  with  the  company  that  does. 
The  fair  company  will  l)e  gradually  drawn  by  hnes  of 
competition  into  the  bracket  with  the  chiscler. 

The  only  fair  way  to  legi.^late  wages  and  hours  is  to 
legislate  for  each  lndust:"y  in  a  special  sense.  Give  us 
this  liw  for  the  oil  industry.  Give  us  a  law  for  labor,  not 
a  board  and  not  a  bureau.  Let  us  give  labor  something  to 
live  lor  and  something  to  live  on. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  will  not 
oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Thom.\s1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  <dem.anded  by 
Mr.  HoEBS)  there  were — ayes  54   noes  91. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     All  fme  has  expired. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  who  have  amendments  pend- 
ing be  permitted  2  minutes'  time  to  debate  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who  have  amendments 
pendmg  to  this  section  be  permitted  2  minutes'  time  in  which 
to  debate  the  am.endment.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object, 

Mr.  SCHULTE.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  asks  Members  having 
amendments  to  submiit  them  to  the  desk.  All  amendments 
will  be  submitted  without  debate:  but  the  Chair  will  again 
.«:ubmit.  for  the  purpose  of  certainty,  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tlem.an  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Coffee)  that  all  Members  who 
have  amendments  pending  in  relation  to  this  section  be 
permitted  2  minutes'  debate     Is  there  objection? 

Mr,  SCHULTE.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Coffee]  offers  an  amendment,  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CorrEi:  of  Nebraska — — 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  wUl  state  it, 
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Mr.  MICHENTilR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  has  submitted  a  unanimous-conficnt  request  which 
has  been  objected  to.  He  is  about  to  present  a  Grange 
amendment.  The  inquiry  is  this:  If  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  were  to  move  to  stnke  out  the  enacting  clause, 
could  he  net  then  have  5  minutes  in  wliich  to  debate  the 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not  consider  that  to  be 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment 01  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska, 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.   Coffee  of  Nebraska:   Page   16,  after 

lino  19,   msi^rt: 

"(k)  In  industries  engaged  In  producing.  proces.cing.  distributing 
or  handling  dairy  products,  poultry  or  poultry  product,s,  livestock 
or  livestock  products,  or  in  those  industxics  engaged  in  producing, 
processing,  distributing  or  handling  other  .-tgncultural  products 
which  are  seiisonal  or  perishable,  'ulicre  may  be  employment  beyond 
the  ordinary  maximum  workweek  or  workday  without  penalty  by 
way  of  overtime  payments  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  Mclaughlin.  Mr.  chairman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Mclaughlin,  is  not  this  amendment  under  con- 
sideration the  Grange  amendment  which  was  agreed  to  yes- 
terday in  Ccmmittee  of  the  Whole  Hou5^,  when  the  Com- 
mittee was  considering  the  Gnswoid  amendment? 

The  CHAIR^L^N.  The  Chair  does  not  consider  that  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  The  question  is  en  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dmsion  'demanded  by 
Mr.  Healey)  there  were — ayes  130,  noes  3). 

So  the  amendment  wa.^  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  f-om  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  B.\TES]  oilers  an  amendment,  wh  ch  the  Clerk  will 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered   by   Mr    B.^tfs:   Page    16,   line    11.    after   the 

word  "the",  insert  "taking,  freezing,  curing,  ftonng." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  en  the  amendnient 
o.Tered  by  the  rentleman  frcm  Mas?achu;;eti^. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  div;sicn  (demanded  by 
Mr.  B.\TES>  there  were — ayes  49,  noes  67 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from.  Alabama  IMr. 
Patrick  1  offers  an  amendm.ent.  which  the  Clci  k  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patrick-  Page  16.  lino  15.  after  the 
period,  insert  ":  PronricU-'d ,  liou'cver,  That  the  pro\!SiGns  of  this  sict 
shall  have  no  application  to  any  area  or  S'-rt:on  of  the  United 
States  wherein  charges  for  the  transportation  cf  property  between 
such  section  or  area  or  any  other  such  section  or  area  of  the 
United  States,  or  within  which  such  section  cr  area  shall  differ 
from  those  i.n  effect  in  or  with  respect  to,  di;:'a::ce  ccnEidcrrd,  that 
section  or  area  whi':'h  is  designated  by  the  Interstate  Commc:;rce 
Commission  as  'official  territcrj'.'  ' 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  question  is  en  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlem.an  frcm  Alabam.a. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi.'^ion  '.demanded  by 
Mr.  Patrick*  there  were — ayes  35,  noes  93. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  tellers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  demands 
tellers.  As  many  as  favor  taking  the  vote  by  tellers  will  rise 
and  stand  until  counted,  i  After  counting.!  Thirteen  Mem- 
bers, not  a  sufficient  number,  and  tellers  are  refused. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whtttington:  On  pace  16.  line  6, 
after  the  word  "workweek",  Insert  "and  with  respect' to  minimum 

wages." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  OTOOLE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OTooi*:  On  page 
lli;e  22;   and  page  15.  line  3.  afier  the  word  ' 
line  14.  and  after  the  word  "of",  on  page  14, 
line  3.  strike  out  the  numerals  "40"  La  each 
numerals  "SO"  In  each  place. 
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12,  line  14;  page  14. 

than",  on  page  12, 
11  le  22.  and  page  15, 
place  and  lns«t  the 


Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  LANZETTA.     Mr.  Chairman,  a 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  LANZETTA.    Is  It  the  purpose  of 
raise  the  wages  from  40  cents  an  hour  to  50 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU  state 
ment  speaks  for  itself.  The  gentleman's 
parliamentary  one. 

Mr.  LANZETTA,    If  it  raises  the  wages, 
the  amendment,  because  I  do  not  think 
decently  raise  a  family  on  $16  a  week,  the 
will  be  able  to  earn  under  the  bill  as  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   question  is  on 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  fror^i 
OTOOLl  ] . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


agreeing   to   the 
l^ew  York. 

inquiry, 
sjtate  It. 

amendment  to 
cjents  an  hour? 
that  the  amend - 
inquiry  is  not  a 


parli;  imentary 


tJiat 
mudm 
stands 


a  nendment. 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bacbt:  Page   14 

word  "hoxir".  Insert  the  words  "or  less  than 
aftd  on  line  33,  after  the  word  "houTB",  Insert 
boors." 


line  22,  after  the 
to  cents  an  hour"; 
or  greater  than  44 

agreeing  to   the 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofller  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ellxnbocen; 
after  the  words  "less  than",  strlte  out  "40 
cents." 


OA   page    12,   line   14, 
cents"  and  Insert  "50 


po  nt 


pant 


Mr,  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Chairman,  a 
have  already  voted  on  a  similar  amendmen|t 

The  CHAIPIMAN.    Does  the  gentleman 
order? 

Bir.   RAMSPECK.    I  withdraw   the 
Chaiiman. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The  question   is   on 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  fron 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUCK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buck:  Page  16, 
wcrd  "picking"  and  tlie  comma  following. 


Uie 


TTie  CHAIRMAN.    TTie  question  is  on 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILCOX.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a^  amendment 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waoax:  Page 
word  "thcreoT',  insert  a  period.  ttr\ke  out 
sentence,  and  insert  a  aew  sentepce  to  read  as 
bers  of  such  committee  shall  be  bona  fide 
or  States  In  which  the  proposed  minimum 
workday  or  workweek  are  to  be  made  appll< 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question   is   on 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  division 
Mr.  Wilcox)  there  were  ayes  27  and  noes 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILCOX.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

i( 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wn>cox:  Page 
tlon  (]).  as  amended,  add  a  new  subeectlon  to 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect 
and  maximum  workdays  or  workweeks  shall 
State  which,  prior  to  January  1.  IMO.  shall 
mum  wa^  and  maximum  hour  legiiUatton 
State;  not  shall  the  Administrator  have  any 


December  17 


uiC 


I  am  in  favor  of 

any  man  can 

um  which  he 

now. 

agreeing   to   the 

New  York  [Mr. 


agreeing  to   the 
Pennsylvania. 


ai  nendment. 


12.  strike  out  the 
agreeing  to  the 


line  23.  after  the 

thJB  remainder  of  the 

follows :  "AU  mem- 

re^dents  of  the  State 

vage  and  maxlmima 

calile." 


agreeing   to  the 

(demanded  by 
58. 

further  amend- 


.  following  BUbeeo- 

pead  as  foUows: 

to  minimum  wages 

apply  within  any 

l^ve  adopted  mtnl- 

ie  within  BQch 

urlsdlctlon  to  Issue 


of  order.    We 
press  his  point  of   j 
of  order,   Mr.   i 


ar.y  labor-star.dard  order  with   rr^pect  to   v.\\gc->  or   hours  of   em- 
ployment wuhiii  any  such  St;i.to  ' 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The  question   is   on    ag'-erm-;    to   the 
amendment  offered  by  the  p;entleman  from  Florida. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  aiaenclment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foilows: 

Amendment  offered  by  NL"  CELijm:  On  page  10,  strike  out  lines 
22  to  24,  Inclusive,  and  on  page  11,  .strike  out  lines  1  to  17, 
inclusive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  eentieman  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ei.lenbocen  to  the  Norton  amend- 
ment: Page  14,  line  22.  after  the  words  "tn  excess  of',  strike  out 
the  words  "40  cents  per  hour"  and   Insert   "50   cents  per   hour  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvama. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a  further 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr  Ei-r.E?TBr)r,rv  to  the  N'^rt^cn  amend- 
ment: Page  14,  line  23.  after  the  words  "less  than",  strike  out  "40 
hours"  and  insert    "30  hours." 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   question    i.s   on    the   amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Perms>ivania. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CREAL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ciif..«.l  Prvr-f  16.  lir.e  8.  after  the 
semicoicn.  insert  "or  to  employees  of  weeily  or  semiweekly  news- 
papers." 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   question    is   on    the   amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
The  amendment  wa.s  rejected. 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Hoeb.s  :  F>ai:p  1^  line  6,  after  the  word 
"workweek",  insert  a  comma  and  hereafter  add  "or  minimum 
wages." 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The    question    Is    on    the    amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
The  amendment  was  rejf>cted. 
Mr.  DIES.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dies.  At  the  end  of  section  4  add  the 
following  paragraph 

"Within  90  days  after  appclntmpnt  of  the  AdmlnLstrator  she 
shall  repwrt  to  Congress  whether  anyone  In  the  United  States  is 
subject  to  this  bill  In  view  of  the  numeroiis  exemptiaos." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Are  there  amendments  to  section  5' 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  on  each  section  be  limited  to  10  minutes.  On 
this  basis  we  shall  be  here  until  9  o'clock.  If  any  Member 
would  like  to  limit  debate  to  le.ss  than  10  minutes  a  section 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  so  modify  my  request . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  each  section  be 
limited  to  10  minutes.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all  debate  on 
each  section  shall  close  in  10  minutes, 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  wiU  state  It. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  make  the  point  of  order  th«^t  there 
has  been  no  debate  on  section  5. 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained. The  motion  is  not  in  order  until  there  has  been 
debate  on  the  section. 

Are  there  amendments  to  section  5? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  word. 

Are  there  any  perfecting  amendments? 
Mr.   Chairman,   a   parliamentary   in- 


The  CHAIRMAN. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON. 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN. 
Mr,  MAGNUSON. 
Tlie   CHAIRMAN. 


Tlie  gentleman  will  state  it. 

May  section  5  be  read? 

Not  under  unanimous  consent  previ- 
ously granted  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  McLe.«.n].    I  read: 

Mr  McLean  Mr  Cliairnian,  I  a.sk  unanimous  cou.'sent  that  the 
further   reading  of   the   anicndnient    be   dLspensed   with.. 

Tlie  Chaikm.^n  Ls  there  objection?  [After  a  pause]  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

This  means  that  the  further  reading  of  the  amendment  is 
dispensed  ^^ith. 

The  Chair  will  entertain  amendments  section  by  section. 

Mr.  MA\'T:RICK.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.   a   point   of   order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  As  I  understood  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  it  was  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  that  had  been  offered  to  the  amendment  be 
di.';pt^nsed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  language  used  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  unequivocal  and  susceptible  of  no  inter- 
pretation other  than  what  its  plain  import  shows: 

I  ask  unanimous  on.^ent  that  the  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  di-spcnsed  wiih. 

And  the  amendment  was  the  entire  Norton  amendment 
before  the  Committee. 

The  point  of  order,  therefore,  is  overruled. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews:  Pace  18,  after  sub.'iertion 
(ci  I.  ending  on  line  9.  tn.^trt  a  new  subsecrion  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  and  all  organizations  of  employees  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  bar'^^imlng  collectively  as  allowed  by  law  .shall  w.thm  6 
montb.s  after  the  efft-ctive  date  of  this  act  be  incorj'oraied  under 
the  laws  of  the  States  or  District  of  Coltmabia  wherein  such  or- 
gani.^ations  maintain  their  headquarters  or  principal  offices,  and 
it  l.s  furthrr  provided  that  such  organizations  .shall  file  annually, 
upr^n  n  date  to  be  determined  by  the  Administrator,  an  annual 
report  to  the  Administrator  showing  the  aggregate  In  receipt  of 
all  moneys  by  such  ort^anlzation.  together  with  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  salaries  of  all  officials,  eigents.  or  employees  of  such 
organisation  ro'-piving  annual  sal.irles  from  or  through  such  organi- 
zation of  $5,000  or  more." 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN,     The  gentlem.an  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  pv.;int  of 
order  that  the  amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  section  to 
which  offered  nor  to  the  bill  itself,  for  the  reason  it  under- 
takes to  regulate  labor  organizations,  while  the  pending  bill 
does  not  deal  with  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  has  been 
made  this  bill  does  not  apply  to  labor  organizations,  but  it 
does  apply  to  organizations  of  employees  who  engage  in  col- 
lective bargaining,  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  limitation. 
My  amendment  is  a  perfection  and,  in  my  opinion,  would 
assist  the  administrator  in  administering  this  act  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  itself. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  is  clearly  be- 
yond, the  scope  of  the  amendment  p>ending  before  the 
committee,  and  it  is  apparent  the  amendment  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  Senate  bill  The  Chair  does  not  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  cite  authorities,  the  amendment  being  so 
clearly  not  germane.  The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr,  Chainnan,  I  move  that  all  debai-- 
on  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  m  10 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  trust  the  Committee  will  bear  with  me 
briefly  because  I  have  not  spoken  for  2  days.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  for  3  days  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  reported  this  bill  out  of  the 
committee  have  been  offering  dozens  of  amendments  to  the 
bill.  It  is  a  very  ridiculous  spectacle.  We  have  a  bill  re- 
F>orted  by  a  committee,  the  members  of  which  committee 
have  been  standing  up  here  for  3  days,  not  fighting  for 
the  substitute  that  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
proposes,  but  offering  amendments  covering  everj'  phase 
of  the  bill.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  ridiculous  for  any- 
body to  say  that  we  have  a  bill  ready  for  passage.  Can 
you  imagine  such  a  thing  as  members  of  a  committee  that 
reported  a  bill  standmg  up  here  for  3  days  offering  amend- 
ments to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  should  be  returned  to  the  LCibor 
Committee  for  at  least  a  decent  burial.  I  just  want  to  call 
the  committee's  attention  to  that  fact.  I  am  not  trj-ing  to 
be  an  obstructionist  at  all  in  this  matter,  I  will  take  only 
5  minutes  at  the  most  and  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK,     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr,  RAMSPECK.  Did  the  gentleman  himself  reserve  the 
right  in  committee  to  offer  amendments  and  oppose  the  bill? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON,     I  do  not  thmk  so. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.     I  did? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    I  certainly  reserved  my  right. 

Mr,  LAMBERTSON.  I  have  no  recollection  of  reserving 
any  right. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  think  the  record  will  .show  that. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    I  doubt  it  ver>'  much. 

Mr.  THOM.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THOM.  Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  information 
about  the  new  college  head  or  professor  who  heads  the  plat- 
form committee  of  the  Republican  Party  at  the  present 
time?    Is  he  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  He  is  a  very  brilliant  man,  a  dehght- 
ful  speaker,  and  a  clear  thinker. 

Mr.  THOM.    Is  he  a  college  professor? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    Yes;  but  he  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     He  was  a  college  professor. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON,  He  is  an  exemplary  man.  I  re- 
iterate that  the  Members  who  defended  this  bill,  the  Mem- 
bers who  went  through  the  hearings,  the  men  who  defended 
it  in  committee,  and  have  reported  it  to  the  House,  have 
stood  here  most  of  the  past  3  days  offering  every  conceiv- 
able amendment  that  you  can  think  of. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr,  McFARLANE.  Is  that  the  Dr.  Fi-ank  who  was  fired 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  who  is  now  heading  your 
party? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Well,  I  will  answer  that.  Glenn 
Frank  was  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
La  Follette  boys'  college.  He  so  justly  and  severely  cnticized 
the  administration  for  its  crazy  un-American  policies  and 
reckless  spending  that  he  was  kicked  out  by  the  La  Follettes 
as  many  believe  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President.  He,  at 
least,  was  no  rubber  stamp,  as  most  of  you  Democrats  are. 
He  is  a  very  brilliant  man  and  we  will  put  him  up  against 
anybody  you  can  offer  from  the  New  Deal. 

Mr.  LEAVY.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 
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Mr.  LEAVY.  The  gentleman  has  made  a  blanket  state- 
ment that  the  committee  has  offered  numerous  amendments, 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  I  said  members  (if  the  committee; 
not  the  committee.    Committee  members. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
pro  tarma,  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  sitting  back  here  doing  a  lot 
of  voting  on  various  parts  of  this  bill,  but  this  is  the  first 
word  I  have  said  on  the  pending  measure. 

I  want  to  call  this  matter  to  the  attenti  ^n  particularly  of 
the  Members  who  have  weekly  newspapers  in  their  districts, 
and  this  includes  several  of  you.  The  committee  is  In  doubt 
whether  or  not  this  provision  includes  wjekly  newspapers, 
because  of  the  simple  fact  that  a  very  sciall  percentage  of 
the  subscriptions  to  such  newspapers  are  from  people  who 
live  in  other  States,  thus  making  the  delivery  of  the  news- 
papers to  them  a  part  of  Interstate  com^nerce.  Ycni  have 
exempted  the  big  department  stores  in  your  county-seat 
towns.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  busiiess  of  the  news 
shop  is  strictly  local,  but  because  some  papers  go  to  a  few  of 
the  home-town  boys  in  other  States,  th;se  weekly  news- 
pi^)ers  may  be,  and,  in  my  Judgment,  prot  tably  are  included 
under  this  provision. 

With  the  limited  niunber  of  employees  involved,  the  nimi- 
ber  of  hours  required  by  the  bill  cannct  be  maintained. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  employees  in  sone  of  these  news- 
paper plants,  because  the  particular  talent  is  not  there  to 
do  that  particular  kind  of  work.  Further,  on  the  profits 
made  by  the  3300  weekly  newspapers  Ln  he  United  States, 
they  cannot  maintain  the  daily-paper  star  dards.  The  daily 
papers  are  not  affected. 

I  offered  an  amendment  here  without  debate,  because  I 
could  not  get  the  time,  and  you  voted  it  down.  Some  of  you 
voted  against  the  county  weekly  newspap<r  in  your  district 
without  knowing  what  you  were  doing.  I  am  going  to  offer 
this  amendment  again  at  another  place  ii  this  bill.  Some 
members  of  the  committee  have  told  me  hey  doubted  that 
the  weekly  newspaper  would  not  be  include  I.  and  they  do  not 
want  any  doubt  about  it. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  old  maid  who  travels 
about  over  a  town  of  1.500  people  to  gather  the  society  items? 
Such  an  activity  takes  no  time  from  hei-  ordinary  duties. 
She  gets  three  or  four  dollars  per  week,  because  she  does 
not  take  any  time  away  from  her  regular  duties.  You  can- 
not put  her  tmder  a  $16  a  week  requiremei  it.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  Janitor  boy  who  hangs  around  and 
carries  the  mail  bags?    He  is  not  w(»th  aiy  $16  a  week. 

These  newspapers  ought  not  to  be  Inchid  >d.  because  of  the 
extremely  limited  amoimt  of  their  circulation  which  goes 
into  interstate  commerce.  This  is  what  ^ill  happen  if  you 
do  include  them:  The  boys  In  other  States  who  write  back 
for  their  home-town  paper,  those  200  o-  300  subscribers, 
will  be  stricken  from  the  subscription  ist.  The  weekly 
newspapers  will  not  engage  in  the  out-of  State  business  if 
they  have  to  comply  with  this  requirement.  The  only  dif- 
ference would  be  that  these  paixrs  would  r  ot  furnish  papers 
to  subscribers  out  ot  the  State.  Tlie  averige  circulation  of 
these  weekly  newspapers  is  1,800,  and  ther;  are  nearly  4,000 
such  papers.    "Ihirty-one  of  them  are  in  iiy  own  district. 

Mr.  PETTKNOILL.  Mr.  Cl»lrman,  wil  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CREAL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  mxn  Indiana. 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Is  It  not  true  the  acceptance  of  na- 
tiaoal  advertising  by  a  small  we^ly  paper 
paper  Into  Interstate  commerce,  even  thoigh  all  its  papers 
are  distributed  In  the  county? 

Mr.   CREAL.    All   the   national   advertising   the   county 
weekly  gets  In  a  year  at  the  present  time 
one  vest  pocket. 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  But  would  this  not  ^lake  It  interstate 
commerce? 

Mr.  CREAL.    Perhaps  so;  but  I  say  that 
It  interstate  commerce. 
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At  another  jx>int  in  this  bill  I  am  s.r,\ng  to  offer  this 
amendment,  and  I  want  you  who  are  friends  of  the  county 
weekly  to  keep  your  eyes  open. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  Tii^e  at  this 
point  to  refut.'  the  .•^tateni-nt  that  th,.s  bill  will  hurt  the 
farmer.  In  order  to  prove  that  staiement  I  herewith  submit 
figairss  whxich  I  obtained  from  various  drpartmcnts.  which 
speak  for  themstlve.s.  It  siiuv/s  that  the  farmer's  income  is 
ver>^  much  affected  by  the  income  of  the  factory  worker. 

Factory  pay  rolls.  1929 $14  000.  000,  000 

Farm  income,  1929 10,  479.  noo.  000 

Factory    pay    rolls,    1930 12.800,000,000 

Farm  Income    1930    8  451.OCW.000 

Factory  pay  roUs.   1931 in  ooo  ooo  non 

Farm     Income.     lH.n 5  899.  000.  000 

Factory  pay  rolls,    1932 7.  icQ  r,oo  000 

Farm    income     1932    4.  3J8  000  000 

Factory  pay   rolls     1933 7   200  000  000 

Farm    income,    19,3,3      5    11 7.  000, 000 

Factory  pay  rolls,   1934 8  900  OOO  000 

Farm    Income     1934    6  387.000.000 

Factory  pay  rolls.  1935 9,500.000,000 

Farm    Income,    1935 7  ot»o  000  0«".0 

Factory    pay    roll,-,    1936 1 1 .  400,  0(X),  000 

Pann    income.    1936 7.850.000,000 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  a  recent  report  on  family  ex- 
penditures of  city  wage  earners  .shows  in  detail  how  much 
more  workers'  families  spend  for  food  as  their  wages  are 
increased. 

In  families  having  a  total  expendittire  of  less  than  $400 
per  person  per  year  and  those  spending  $400  per  year  or 
over,  it  was  found  that  the  latter  group  .spend  en  an  averai,'e 
$175  per  year  per  person  for  food  as  compared  with  $117 
per  year  per  person  for  the  lower-mcoine  srcup 

The  report,  in  detail,  lists  families  spendme  under  $200. 
$300,  $400.  S500  a  year,  and  ,-hows  that  each  increase  in 
income  re,5ults  in  increased  food  purcha.ses. 

Some  experts  on  the  question  of  how  the  workers'  dollar 
is  spent  say  that  60  percent  of  his  mcome  goes  for  food, 
while  others  say  as  much  as  70  percent  ls  spent  for  food! 
That  is  why  the  worker  pays  through  the  nose,  as  they  say. 
wherever  a  sales  tax  is  in  effect. 

In  another  reporl^-Labor  Review,  April  1936— we  find  that 
families  with  total  expenditure.s  of  from  $300  to  $400  per 
person  per  year  spent  22  percent  more  for  meat,  34  percent 
more  for  eggs,  24  percent  more  for  butter,  56  percent  more 
for  cereal  and  grain  products  other  than  flour,  81  percent 
more  for  fresh  fruitv«;,  74  percent  more  for  miscellaneous  food, 
and  11  percent  more  for  staple  products  than  famdies  whose 
total   expenditures   were   under   $300   per   person. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prob- 
lems affecting  the  worker  and  the  farmer  are  mutual.  When 
one  has  money  to  spend  the  other  has  aL-?o.  It  wa.s  refresh- 
ing to  read  the  statement  is,sued  not  long  ago  by  a  group 
of  farmers  In  the  Middle  West  when  they  said: 

The  farmers  know  that  the  Income  of  labor  determines  labor's 
purchasing  power  They  know  aLso  that  the  purchasing  powrr 
of  labor  determines  the  market  of  farm  produce  In  short  farm- 
ers know  that  the  living  .standards  of  labor  and  the  living' stand- 
ards of  the  farmer  are  one  and  in.-,ep  intbie      They  go  up  and  down 

i^^l^-ffnr,  ^rl^"^  "t?  ''°'*'  ^e^'^^  desperately  to  get  national 
legislation  that  woiiid  assure  th'>m  an  adequate  In-^oine  In  this 
fight  they  need  the  strong  support  of  labor  Just  .so,  labor  needs 
tlie  support  of  the  farmer,  "^"o 

[Applau.se.  1 

The  CHAIRMAN.     All  time  has  expired  on  this  section. 
Are  there  any  perfecting  amendment.'^  to  section  6? 
Mr.  PATRICK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Patrick:  On  page  20.  line  10  after 
the  period,  insert  a  colon  and  the  following- 

"And  provided  further.  That  none  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
sliail  apply  in  any  area  or  geographical  section  of  the  United  States 
wherein  charges  for  the  transportation  of  propertv  bet^i-een  differ- 
ent rate-making  sections  of  the  United  States  as  designated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  rate-making  purposed  or 
withm  which  sections,  shall  be  greater  for  the  transportation  of 
property  moving  from  one  such  section  Into  another,  or  within  such 
section  for  the  transportation  of  the  same  or  like  classes  of  traffic. 
^^T.i'^ivfn'^^  or  designated  f,.r  the  same  or  like  cla.s.ses  of  trafQc 
moving  wholly  witiiin  the  destinaUon  rate-making  secuon  or  sec- 
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tlons,  distance  considered,  in  which  the  charges  designated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  the  lowest  so  designated 
by  it," 

Mr.  PATRICK,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  statement  of  a 
matter  I  wish  I  could  discuss  for  1  hour.  Everj'  man  from 
whatever  section  of  the  United  States,  and  all  those  who 
want  fairness  in  this  bill,  should  note  that  this  is  the  problem 
we  face. 

There  is  a  district  which  is  called  ofBcial  territory-,  ours 
boinst  the  southern  territory,  and  there  are  three  other  recog- 
nized areas  with  their  different  rate-making  burdens  in- 
volved, with  their  discriminatory  transportation  rates.  I 
signed  the  petition  to  bring  this  bill  on  the  floor  for  debate. 
I  am  one  of  the  southerners  who  has  bared  his  back  to  this 
burden  and  helped  you  get  the  bill  out  here  to  fight  it.  We 
want  you  to  help  us.  If  my  amendment  becomes  law.  imme- 
diately the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  declare  the  entire  United  States  one  rate- 
making  area.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  the  Commission 
will  natiu-ally  do  It,  because  the  oflQcial  territory  man  will 
immediately  rush  in  to  help  get  it  done. 

If  we  in  the  South  pay  the  same  or  similar  wages  and  have 
the  same  hours  they  have  in  the  East,  and  then  have  to  absorb 
a  further  transportation  expense,  either  going  In  or  out  of 
this  or  another  area  or  within  our  area,  how  can  we  meet 
competition  in  the  markets  of  the  Nation?  This  is  one  of 
the  thorns  that  has  been  in  the  side  of  the  United  States 
these  ye:\rs.  This  change  must  come  in  this  Nation,  and  will 
either  have  to  be  brought  about  by  action  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  by  sp>eciflc  law.  If  this  is  done, 
that  will  get  it.  so  it  must  naturally  follow.  As  men  make 
laws  in  this  world  they  are  learning  they  must  hew  to  the  line 
and  let  resultant  activities  take  care  of  human  consequences. 
This  is  a  natural  method.  This  will  do  that  thing,  and  it  will 
not  take  long  to  do  it.  This  is  fair.  This  is  democratic. 
This  is  not  meant  to  and  cannot  hurt  or  harm  any  area. 
However,  until  there  is  a  redistricting  so  there  are  no  areas 
in  which  transportation  rates  are  unfair  and  discriminatory 
this  provision  will  apply  only  m  the  one  in  which  the  mini- 
mum rate  arises,  I  want  to  make  that  clear.  My  amend- 
ment is  coming  up  here  now,  and  I  want  you  to  vmderstand 
it.  I  have  much  I  would  love  to  say  on  this,  but  I  know 
you  want  to  ask  questions.    I  will  answer  any  questions. 

Mr,  HEALEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  on  page  14  it  is  provided  that  one  of  the  standards  which 
will  have  to  guide  the  administrative  authority  in  determining 
wages  and  hours  is  that  they  must  consider  the  relative  cost 
of  transporting  goods  from  the  point  of  production  to  the 
consuming  markets. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Exactly;  but  why  not  solve  that  problem? 
Here  is  the  point  involved  in  the  proposition.  I  am  manu- 
facturing goods  in  Birmingham  or  Dallas  today;  tomorrow, 
next  week,  and  I  ship  to  Chicago.  Cleveland,  and  different 
places  involving  different  rate-making  codes,  and  each  time 
the  Board  has  got  to  decide  the  matter.  There  is  no  way 
under  high  heaven  by  which  the  Board  can  accumulate  the 
facts  to  determine  the  matter  justly  week  by  week.  This 
offers  us  our  great  opportunity.  The  only  way  it  can  ever 
be  done  is  by  breaking  down  these  rate  transportation  bar- 
riers, so  that  Oklahoma,  New  York,  Pennsylvania — all  of  us — 
are  able  to  reach  out  and  have  the  matter  taken  up  and 
dealt  with  fairly,  and  until  that  is  done  the  situation  will 
always  be  a  thorn  in  our  side. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CITRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  only  vicious  but  would  vitiate  the  entire 


purpose  and  intent  of  the  bill  which  we  are  trying  to  pass 
today. 

Only  yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Deen] 
criticized  somewhat  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  claiming  that  they  are  prejudicial  to  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  United  States.  For  this  reason 
he  stated  he  was  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  boards,  administra- 
tive bodies,  and  was  also  opposed  to  a  wage  and  hour  bill. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  a  quasi  judicial  organization.  We 
do  not  need  to  defend  that  bodi'.  It  is  a  nonpartisan  Com- 
mission, composed  of  men  of  the  highest  integrity  and  honor, 
and  is  performing  its  duty  in  an  effective  and  fair  manner 
to  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  prejudicial  rates  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  DeenI  talked  about  are  not  prejudicial  to  one  section 
and  are  not  as  prejudicial  as  the  gentleman  would  give  us 
to  understand.  It  is  true  there  are  some  differentials  in- 
volving possibly  about  15  percent  of  all  freight  rates,  but 
these  differentials  are  due  to  historical  conditions  and  to 
business  factors  as  well  as  to  the  direction  of  the  movement 
of  the  traflBc, 

Let  me  submit  a  statement  of  freight  rates  and  trans- 
portation charges  on  various  articles  between  southern  and 
northern  points. 

1    Rale       Charges 


Carlo-id  shiprnent  of  fresh  merits  weichine  21.(T<10  pound.«  (mini- 
mum weicht  iier  r-ir  2\.i*y)  ikuiii  1.^,  irar!.'-;""taliun  charges  do 
not  incliiilp  eiKt  of  iw  ■ 

Krom  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  .Mlanta,  Ga _ 

From  .\tl;it)ta.  (ia,,  to  New  Haven,  Coan 

From  Baltimore,  Md,,  lo  t'hjirlp-^ton,  .">.  C 

From  Chiiilcston,  S,  ('.,  {<>  Hiiltirijorc,  .VM 

C.irlna  1  shij.imi'iit  '^f  pa'^kme-hou.'^e  p.'i><!uris  weighing  30,090 
[•ound,';  iminimiim  wt'itlir,  *',iXiii  i'''''J''d.'=i: 

From  HndE("'[Kirt,  Conn.,  to  Nrinin.  ii.s.. 

From  MiK'fjD.  (ia.,  to  I5nd?e;'ort.  Conn 

From  Watertown,  X.  Y..  to  .Mliens.  (Ja 

Fr(im  .Mlifii?.  Ca.,  to  \Vai<?riown,  N.  Y 

Pollers,  iron  or  <'et\.  hp.i'ini!  or  i>owpr,  c:i,';t  iron,  Trrnucht  or 
wrought  and  cri.";:  onnihined  u?arloads,  niiniraura  weight  21, 000 
I><)i:tid.<.  siit'jpct  to  rule  Mr. 

¥Tf>m  Hirminehiim,  ,\l;i.,  to  N'pw  Iliven,  Conn 

From  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  Hirminpham,  .\la 

Food,  animal,  \  iz.  me.it-s.  c^Kiked  or  pre.served  with  or  without 
rereal  or  vepeLahle  iiipredient.-;.  m  ropiiU  ciirii  in  boxes  (car- 
loflds,  minimum  wpii.'ht,  :(f'.,OiX0  [»oiind.':.: 

From  Briil?o[«irt,  Conn,,  to  Allant.v  Ha 

From  At!  mi;,i,  (ia.,  to  Bridgeport,  ("onn 

Mai'hinery  and  machines.  cni.'hinK,  primiing  or  pulveriring, 
-N".  O,  I,  B.  .\.  (mills  for  cruj-hintr.  or  for  reaucinp  miiter:al  to 
meal  or  flour  by  f:r;ndirip  or  pul\eri7inp/  luuloiids,  iDininiuin 
weinht.  '24,'iOiTp'i!inds,  subject  ti/niifiU: 

From  Birniin',;;iam,  Ala.,  to  Hartford.  Conn 

From  Hariford,  (^inn,.  to  BiniDiigham,  Ala 


Jl.nr, 

Ldl 
,hO 
.76 


.M 

.75 
.79 
,72 


.72 
.81 


,73 

,63 


.92 


J  2-22  W 

212  10 

l&S  00 

159  60 


2.'i2  00 
22',  00 

■2M  no 

216  00 


172  ^ 
1'Ji.iO 


21)2-  SO 
i«.hO 


199  20 
220  SO 


A  study  of  the  reports  of  hearings  before  the  Commission 
shows  the  standards  and  principles  and  numerous  factors 
involved  in  this  problem,  which  is  complex  and  diflBcult 
to  solve  in  a  large  country  as  ours.  But  to  exempt  the 
operations  of  the  proposed  bill  to  any  region  because  of  any 
fancied  grievances  about  freight  rates  would  be  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  bill,  or  at  least  to  grant  a  special  favor  and  privilege 
to  a  section  of  our  coimtry.  It  would  give  some  section  an 
excuse  to  seek  a  special  favor.  For  that  reason,  be- 
cause I  oppose  any  special  favors,  I  oppose  this  amendment, 
[Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  HoBBS)  there  were — ayes  43,  noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  w£is  rejected. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  7  of  the  Norton  amendment  be  thrown  open 
to  amendment  in  any  of  its  particulars,  and  that  debate  upon 
the  Norton  amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
not  later  than  6:30  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  with- 
hold his  objection  for  a  moment? 


Tii^  wuuiij^  wiimn  me  aestinaUon  ra,te-mak:ng  secUon  or  sec- 
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troBO.  Indiana  re- 


The  CHAIRMAN. 
serve  his  objection? 

Mr.  PETITENOILL.    I  affirm  my  obj 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  Is  heari.     Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  7? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  mo^e  to  strike  oat  the 
last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recognl^  the  gwitlgnan 
from  Texas  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  debate  on  section  7  and  all  amendmepts  thereto  close  In 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 


unanimous  omsent 


LXmK  TO  WHXIAM  GKBDf  FROM 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     Mr.  Chairman,  evety 
House  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  William 
I  have  written  an  answer  to  him  which 
of  some  little  importance  and  I  am  going 
which  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Qreen. 

It  is  as  follows: 


Hon.  William  Gkeen. 

Prrsutmt  Amrrtcttn  Federation  of  Labor 

DatAX  ICk.  Oizkn:  Cancemlng  your  courteoiis 
you  ask  that  I  vote  to  recommit,  or  In  effecl 
wage  bill.  I  regret  I  cannot  comply.    Your 
the  basis  that  the  exact  wording  of  the 
Labor   bill"   has   not   been   adopted   by 
make  a  decision,  even  thnngh   i  run  the 
of  the  highest  flgxires  in  America,  I  do  it 

There  is  no  quesUon  In  my  mind  but 
by  you  ts  clearly  uBconstltutlonal,  aoccvdlng 
ctf  the  Supreme  Court.     The  conatitattonalltjy 
liglalatlan  Is  baaed  upon  hearings, 
llezlblllty:   your  bill  baa  Done  at  these 
mlttee  bill  has.    Aside  from  that.  I  believe  Itii 
make   It   utterly   impooBltale   of   aiforcement 
not  have  conscientiously  voted  for  It.    I  shall 
ttM  leadership  of  the  House  Committee  on 
ftlends  of  the  labor  movement,  and  who 
tar  this  particular  luglilatlnn  for  several  years 
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TX(a3hington,  D.  C. 

telegram.  In  which 

kill,  the  minlmiim- 

at^tude  is  taken  upon 

Federation  of 

Where   I   must 

of  the  displeasure 

esitatingly. 

the  bill  suggested 

to  inesent  opinions 

of  mlnlmxmi-wage 

oaadltlons,  and 

and  the  com- 

inftezlble  provisions 

Therefore  I   could 

In  the  main  follow 

I|abor.  tried  and  true 

worked  earnestly 


Anerlcan 
Cong  ess. 
rlBtc 
uihi 
thikt 


consldaii  :ion, 
elements. 


hikve 


Let  me  read  more  of  the  letter: 


reg  irded 


The  time  has  com;:  tor  leglalatian  to  be 
point  of  the  common  good  and  not  for  the 
organization — the  C.  I.  O..  the  National 
the  Southern  Pine  Association,  or  the  A.  P 
way  and  by  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgmedt 


good 
Manu  lacturers 


aek 


hal 


legislation: 


astly  and  Independently  serve  the  Awn^rirt^n  p^cfple. 

At  the  present  time  the  wage  bm  la  In  a 
though  It  may  be  grsatly  Improved,  you 
Others  say  that  It  is  not  a  very  good  bill.    Tb 
effort  should  be  killed  before  it  has  even 
fact  that  the  Mil  is  not  perfect  Is  no  reason 
and  thereby  forestall  any  opportunity  for 

I  am  frankly  of  the  opinion  that  the  mllllo^ 
OffCanlaed  and  xmocganteed.  want  this 
deserve  it;  and  more,  that  the  leglslaUon  Is 
rlsiisa  In  this  coun^.  business  and  labor. 

EAITK  AND  nLB  OV  XJUK»  XUBCOnVACXD  WITH 

I&  the  past  few  months  X  have  talked  to 
Ike  rank   and  file  at  labor.    They  are 
«seply  (llsHitlnfl<!ifl  with  tlis  ^tUt  bstween  the 
labor. 

If  this  situation  oontlnues,  the  leaden  of 
they  are  without  a  labor  movement.    The 
ftarvenOy  hope  for  \mlty  and  tbere  is  literally 
them.    Tb«y  hav«  abaotutely  no 


frankily 


nnk 


labor  win  ttnd  that 

and  file  of  labor 

no  dispute  whatever 

quairel  wltb  each  other. 

They  do  not  understand  and  do  not  a|q?rove  of  the  split 
of  the  leaders. 
I  continue  reading  my  letter  to  Mr.  Gr^en: 


tte 


Tn  the   meantime  tbe  greatest  necessity 
when  the  reactionary  foccss  are  wen  ocganlMfl 
nkove  of  labor,  Is  the  unity  of  which  I  spoke 
John  L.  Lewis.  A.  F.  Whitney,  pra^dent  of 
are  the  ones  wbo  can  by  mutual 
brtos  about  thai  tmlty. 
Tbs  Amerlean  psopls  «zp«ct  tbat  at  yoa 
men  I  have  "**""^niftl.  pigt  as  they  opect  at 
ban  of  OcmgresB  to  do  oar  duty  acoorang  to 
•ad  Judgment.    I  tiave  made  my  decision, 
and  wiu  take  the  ngpaatihUitf  JuK  m  yofu 
Very  truly  fouza. 


(Andttose.] 


liamr 


Member  of  this 

Green,  and 

I  think-  is  possibly 

to  read  that  letter 


from  the  vlew- 

of  ,any  particular 

Association, 

or  L.    Only  in  that 

can  Congress  hon- 


rormatlve  stage:  and 

that  It  be  killed. 

;his  I  answer  that  no 

a  chance:  and  the 

jto  refuse  to  legislate 

improvement  and  progress. 

of  American  lalx>r. 

>,  that  they 

a  good  thing  for  an 


TiTtnaibaii' 
I|terally  thousands  of 
discouraged   and 
leaders  of  American 


n  times   like  these. 

and  fighting  every 

Tou.  and  men  like 

great  raU  brother- 

saerlflce,  and 


padence. 


tbs  other  gentle- 
ma  and  other  Mem- 
our  own  oonsdenoes 
be]  l«vlBg  tt  to  be  tight. 
win  fior  yoora 


M.  a 


rtUL   LABOe    LBGISU^TION    SHOTTU)    BZ    ST/UtTED 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  just  one  or  two  things  in  this 
connection,  Mr.  Green  has  told  us  that  he  was  for  the  bill 
and  has  changed  his  mind.    I  have  not  changed  my  mind. 

Itiis  bin  is  not  final;  and  if  you  vote  to  recommit  this  bill, 
you  vote  to  kUl  the  legislation  outright.  We  want  to  do 
something,  even  though  this  bill  is  not  very  good,  to  get  fair 
labor  legislation  started  in  this  country. 

If  we  pass  this  biU.  if  we  vote  against  recommitting  the 
bill,  we  are  not  finally  voting  upon  it.  I  think  everyone  should 
vote  for  the  bUl,  and  then,  if  you  really  want  to  vote  against 
it,  vote  against  it  on  the  conference  report  which  will  come 
in  the  beginning  of  the  regular  session,  but  vote  to  put  it 
through  at  this  time.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pro  forma  amendment.  Debate  on  this  legislation  has 
been  in  progress  for  about  5  days,  and  I  assume  by  this  time 
every  Member  has  definitely  made  up  his  mind  regarding  his 
vote  on  this  bill.  I  have  listened  rather  attentively  to  my 
colleagues,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  seeking  infor- 
mation regarding  the  provisions  of  these  various  proposals 
and  the  effect  and  consequences  of  this  legislation  if  and 
when  it  is  enacted.  I  know  there  has  been  much  confusion, 
but  now  it  is  pretty  well  determined  tiiat  if  any  biU  passes 
it  is  going  to  be  the  bill  that  has  been  recommended  finally 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor.  It  is  not  of  great  importance  to 
me  whether  we  have  a  board  or  an  administrator.  The  re- 
sults will  te  the  same.  After  all,  it  involves  a  delegation  of 
power  that  the  Congress  ought  not  to  surrender.  I  do  not 
beheve  we  should  create  a  new  Government  agency  and  vest 
It  with  auliiority  not  to  set  up  one  board  but  to  set  up  an 
unlimited  number  of  boards  or  committees  to  go  out  to  the 
various  industries  of  the  country  and  undertake  to  dictate 
what  shall  be  done  and  what  shall  not  be  done.  Many  of  you 
who  are  sponsoring  this  legislation,  and  who  are  supporting 
it  so  ardently,  are  conscientious.  You  believe  you  are  doing 
right,  but  we  who  are  opposing  it  are  equally  sincere. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  vote  for  any  bill  that  has  a  labor  label 
on  It.  My  experience  in  Life,  my  training,  and  my  back- 
ground nat.urally  have  created  in  me  those  simipathies  that 
would  tend  to  cause  me  to  want  to  assist  labor  and  agricul- 
ture. I  would  not  knowingly  vote  against  any  bill  that  in 
the  end  and  in  its  final  application  and  effects  would  benefit 
labor.  But  today  the  greatest  problem  m  America  is  unem- 
pfloyment,  not  low  wages,  but  no  wages.  We  know  wages 
to  many  instances  are  too  low.  but  ♦he  tragedy  in  America 
today  is  unemployment,  and  that  is  the  condition  we  ought 
to  be  trying  to  remedy  at  this  hour.  We  should  be  trying  to 
stimulate  employment  rather  than  to  devote  all  of  this  time 
to  the  problem  of  low  wages  while  millions  beg  for  work. 
Talk  about  increasing  wages  to  the  class  that  needs  it  most! 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  live  in  the  South,  where  tenant  farming 
thrives.  I  live  in  that  section  of  the  country  where  the 
avo-age  faimer,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  children,  goes 
out  in  the  fields  and  toUs  without  limitation  of  hours  or 
guarantee  of  price  and  earns  a  total  average  of  $200  a  year. 
That  is  the  condition  and  problem  this  Congress  should  be 
trying  to  remedy.  If  you  will  make  the  farmer  prosperous, 
laborers  In  Industry  will  have  Jobs  and  good  wages.  This  is 
a  price-fixing  bill.  We  are  creating  an  authority  here  to 
fix  the  price  of  labor.  As  I  stated  a  few  days  ago  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  if  you  do  this  for  labor,  then  my  friends,  the 
next  demand  that  will  be  made  upon  you — and  you  ought  to 
respond  to  it — ^will  be  to  give  the  farmer  parity  prices  for 
his  products,  which  means  a  reasonable  profit  above  the  cost 
oC  production.     [Applause.] 

If  we  aie  going  to  embark  as  a  Nation  on  a  policy  of 
gnaranteeing  to  those  who  toil  every  dollar  that  it  is  worth. 
then  let  us  not  exclude  from  that  policy  the  great  mUlions 
Who  are  engaged  in  agriculttn-e.  the  basic  industry  of  the 
world.     [Applause.] 

How  many  of  you  who  are  going  to  support  this  bill  are 
ready  to  cive  the  fanners  and  their  wives  and  children  a 
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fair  price  for  their  labor?  Parity  for  the  cotton  grower 
of  the  South  would  mean  a  price  of  40  cents  per  pound  on 
the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week  and  40  cents  per  hour  for  in- 
dustrial labor.  Remember  the  farmer  has  got  to  pay  this 
extra  cost  you  propose  to  add  to  what  he  must  buy.  The 
farmer  has  borne  injustices  in  the  price  of  his  labor  and 
products  for  many  years.  He  is  now  crushed  and  oppressed 
to  the  extreme,  and  now  you  propose  to  place  on  him  this 
increased  burden. 

I  want  to  help  labor,  but  what  we  are  asked  to  do  here 
will,  in  fact,  create  more  unemployment.  It  will  do  more 
harm  than  benefit.  Thousands  of  small  businesses  in  the 
South  that  are  now  furnishiiig  employment  will  have  to  cease 
operation. 

The  legislation  is  in  the  raw.  It  is  not  digestible  in  its 
present  form.  The  dictatorial  gowers  it  confers  are 
obnoxious. 

Surely.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  arc  going  afar  in  the  creation 
of  new  boards  and  vesting  them  with  both  legislative  and 
executive  powers  as  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  with  the  ad- 
ministrator and  the  unlimited  committees  he  is  empowered 
to  appoint.  We  are  spinnin;?  a  web  around  our  freedom  and 
liberties  which  in  the  passing  of  time  will  strengthen  into 
unbreakable  chains.     [Apph.use.] 

I  do  not  have  time  to  dist^uss  the  mefisure  in  detail.  The 
evils  of  it  have  been,  pointer  I  out  in  the  lengthy  debate  that 
has  ensued.  I  cannot  support  it.  The  Labor  Committee  has 
been  and  is  still  confused,  "t  is  only  concerned  with  getting 
out  a  bill:  to  pass  some  kind  of  a  law;  but,  my  colleagues, 
the  American  people  are  beginning  to  think  and  weigh  the 
character  of  legislation  we  are  enacting.  They  want  quality, 
and  in  this  concoction  we  are  now  asked  to  vote  for  we 
are  further  polluting  the  stream  of  economic  recovery. 
[Applause.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chiilrman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
upon  this  section  and  all  ijnendments  thereto  close  in  10  i 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is,  [  feel,  a  demand  by  our  people 
for  legislation  that  will  fix  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
work  hours.  Whether  that  demand  is  for  this  bill  is  uncer- 
tain. The  bill  from  which  the  Committee  on  Rules  was  dis- 
charged by  the  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  is  a  bill  so  clu  nged  by  the  amendments  to  the 
bill  that  in  the  changes  and  the  amendments  to  the  changes 
there  is  difficulty  in  passing  judgment  upon  them.  Portions 
of  the  original  biU  have  been  taken  out  altogether  in  some 
sections  and  replaced  in  othe  :^.  A  labor  bill — labor  is  divided, 
and  widely  divided,  in  opiniDn  as  to  its  merits.  I  approach 
the  vote  upon  the  legislation  with  uncertainty  and  there  is. 
I  beheve,  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  my  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  wish  tonight  that  I  could  be  sure  of  myself  to  vote  for 
what  I  regard  as  the  most  important  measure  during  my 
service  as  a  Member  to  come  before  the  Congress.  I  would 
like  to  have  that  sureness,  that  certainty,  which  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  New  Jersey  had  150  years  ago  this  very  night. 
Here  let  me  remind  the  Congress  that  150  years  ago  tonight, 
on  December  17,  1787,  at  about  the  hour  of  8  o'clock,  the 
men  who  then  represented  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  with 
certainty  about  their  action  knowing  full  well  the  desires  of 
their  people,  signed  the  prxlamation  which  gave  the  im- 
petus to  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Although  Delaware  had  ratified  on  December  7  and 
Pennsylvania  had  followed  on  December  12 — the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SinrBERl,  who  is  a  historian,  will 
bear  me  out — it  was  not  until  New  Jersey  had  ratified  that 
the  other  States  made  up  taeir  minds  that  ratification  and 
adoption  of  the  Constituticn  was  the  wise  course  for  the 
country. 

Up  to  that  time  there  ha<l  been  considerable  aloofness  by 
most  of  the  States,  but  whtsn  the  New  Jersey  delegation  in 


unanimity  signed  the  proclamation  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  other  States  quickly  fell  in  line,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ajnerica  under  the 
Constitution  was  established. 

Oh,  yes,  there  was  no  uncertainty  at  that  time.  I  wish 
there  could  be  no  tmcertainty  now.  I  want  to  vote  for  wage 
and  hour  regulation.  But  a  better  bill  than  that  before  the 
House  could  have  been  drawn  and  the  Labor  Committee 
owed  it  to  the  House  to  present  a  bill  with  as  little  imccr- 
tainty  sls  possible.  Recommittal,  if  voted,  will  not  kill  wage 
and  hour  legislation,  which  is  bound  to  come. 

Whatever  action  is  taken  now  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Members  from  New  Jersey  especially  must  regard 
this  as  an  auspicious  night,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  proclamation  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Kenney]  who  preceded  me  stated  that  on  De- 
cember 17 — 150  years  ago  today — a  patriotic  citizen  of  New 
Jersey  signed  the  greatest  document  of  all  times,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  He  also  stated  there  wa:s  some 
loathness  on  the  part  of  some  delegates  to  sign  it,  but  not- 
withstanding that  fact,  he  continues  in  asserting  there  was 
no  uncertainty  about  it  at  that  time  and  foEowed  by  saying 
he  hoped  there  would  be  no  tmcertainty  of  benefits  accru- 
ing to  the  people  under  this  bill  By  his  own  words  he  ad- 
mits that  there  was  opposition  and  loathness  to  the  signing 
of  that  great  document,  because  he  points  out  that  it  was  not 
until  days  thereafter  that  other  delegates  attached  their 
names  to  the  Constitution.  Not  only,  as  he  no  doubt  knows, 
was  there  loathness  on  the  part  of  some  delegates  to  sign  the 
Constitution,  but  if  he  will  study  the  history  of  those  days  he 
will  find  that  there  were  a  great  many  men  in  that  great 
convention  who  fought  bitterly  the  adoption  of  nearly  every 
pro\ision;  and  It  was  months  before  it  was  finally  adopted. 
The  gentleman  will  also  find  that  within  a  short  space  of 
time  it  became  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Constitution 
to  adopt  10  amendments. 

If  that  action  was  necessary,  which  clearly  proves  that 
even  these  great  men  did  not  perfect  immediately  their 
great  task,  and  if  he  will  examine  the  legislative  history  of 
this  House  or  any  legislative  body,  he  will  find  that  no  new 
important  legislation  has  been  enacted  that  was  perfect. 
In  fact,  there  is  nothing  imder  the  sun  that  is  perfect,  and  I 
will  not  claim  that  this  is  a  perfect  bill.  Personally,  I  wish 
it  were  possible  for  us  to  write  one  that  would  be  perfect. 
But  he  knows  as  well  as  the  House  that  when  the  bill  passes 
this  House  that  it  will  go  to  conference  and  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  will  endeavor  to  eliminate 
any  unfair  or  unworkable  provisions  in  the  bill,  and  when  it 
comes  back  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thus  we  find  that  history  and  records  prove 
that  there  were  a  great  many  men  opposed  to  that  great 
original  document,  the  same  as  today  as  many  are  opposed 
to  this  humane  legislation  to  bring  rehef  to  the  intolerable 
conditions  under  which  miflions  of  our  wage  earners  have 
been  hving. 

I  msrself  have  waited  for  many,  many  years  to  be  accorded 
the  privilege  and  opportunity  to  vote  for  legislation  that 
would  eliminate  the  conditions  under  which  millions  of  un- 
derpaid and  undernourished  people  have  been  working  and 
regret  exceedingly  that  there  are  so  many  gentlemen  who 
for  years  have  professed  friendship  for  labor  that  when 
they  have  an  opportimity  to  do  so  are  not  displaying  that 
professed  friendship.  No  piece  of  legislation  that  I  can  recall 
which  we  have  ever  passed  in  these  many,  many  years  was 
ever  perfect.  But  we  can  perfect  the  same  as  the  days  and 
years  roll  on.  I  hope  thi^  ts  the  beginning  and  that  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

All  those  who  actually  desire  to  aid  the  millions  of  under- 
nourished and  underpaid  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  who  are  entitled  to  our  consideration  will  vote  for 
the  bill  and  will  vote  against  recommitment,  because  that 
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would  mean  the  death  of  our  years  aid  years  oT  effort  for 
humane  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  my  long  servi(  e  I  have  witnessed  a 
great  deal  of  propaganda,  have  seen  nany  lobbyists,  dating 
back  30  years,  lobbying  against  workmen's  compensation, 
Federal  Reserve,  equitable  revenue,  t-hour,  security  ex- 
change, social  security,  holding  compai  y,  and  other  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  lobbying  against  certair  investigations  sanc- 
tioned by  the  House,  but  never  have  :  seen  the  hordes  of 
lobbyists  that  have  taken  possession  cf  neariy  every  large 
hotel  and  who  swarm  through  the  congressional  office 
buildings  and  the  Capitol  Itself.  Aside  from  these  lobby- 
ists, I  have  also  noticed  some  scared  ind  frightened  busl- 
oessmen. 

I  never  surmised  that  even  these  lob  )ylsts  and  propagan- 
dists possessed  the  ingenuity  and  resouj  cefulness  which  they 
are  displaying  to  mislead,  browbeat,  aid  cajole  Members  of 
the  House  as  they  have  against  this  till.  This  undeclared 
war  against  the  pouiing  bill  ck>sely  rese  mbles  the  undeclared 
Asiatic  war  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  are  being  slaught  xed,  but  to  my  mind 
this  war  Is  being  aimed  to  pat  to  death  ).000.000  of  our  wage 
earners  by  slow  starvation  and  ezhausU  on.  Hie  generalissi- 
mos in  this  war  are  the  Wall  Street  direi  tors  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  our  industries,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
organizations  who  are  now  in  complete  control  of  the  United 
States  Oiamber  of  Commerce,  the  Un  ted  States  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  the  liberty  Iieague  who,  through 
their  conscripted  highly  paid  poison  pe  a  mArshnjff  and  lieu- 
tenants—Inventors of  falsehoods — are  <  ndeavoring  to  poison 
your  minds  and  kill  your  hearts,  and  w  lo  feel  they  can  lead 
some  of  you  astray  by  alluring  prom  ses.  But  what  sur> 
prises  me  most  Is  that  they  have  be<n  able  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  gentlemen  Uke  Mr.  Gr(«n,  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  other  leaders. 

For  33  years  on  this  floor  and  for  { 0  years  in  my  home 
city  I  have  aided  and  cooperated  with  organized  labor  and. 
therefore,  am  greatly  grieved  to  see  th ;  leadership,  of  what 
aiH^ears  to  me,  for  personal  spleen,  Jo  n  with  opponents  to 
postpone  or  delay  for  many  years  the  { cticm  on  this  l^isla- 
tkm.  I  fully  appreciate  that  this  bil  does  not  generally 
affect  orgsaised  labto-  but  Is  aimed  to  :  If t  from  serfdom  the 
underpaid  and  overworked  9,000,000  American  men  and 
women  and  children  who,  in  many  Ins  ances,  are  obliged  to 
work  for  a  few  cents  a  day  of  10  or  II  hours.  During  the 
Hbover  prosperity  women  tn  sweatshops  worked  for  three 
or  four  dollars  a  week,  saying  nothing  o '  the  nearly  1,000,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  who  made  a  meager 
weekly  pittance,  whom  this  hill  alms  to  j?rotect  from  the 
exidoiters. 

Mr.  CfaalriDazi.  In  view  of  my  own  pe  aonal  knowledge  and 
experience.  I  say  to  the  Members  of  tiie  House  and  to  the 
eoimtzy.  do  not  be  misled,  do  not  ba  intimidated  by  the 
hfirdes  of  lobbyists,  frightened  manufacturers,  and  business- 
men that  by  the  passage  of  this  bin 
destruction  to  AmwVra  or  any  section 

PersooMllj,  I  deplore  that  some 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  shouldlfeel  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  aimed  at  theh:  sections  of  the  co  mtry.  I  predict  now 
ttiat  this  legislation  Instead  of  being  detrimental  wlU  be 
helpful  and  benfflrial.  because  these  sel  Ish  groups  of  manu- 
facturers and  labor  ezploitexs  who  for  years  have  followed 
their  unfair  practices  will.  In  keeping  i  ith  the  policy  of  the 
old-line  textile  mannfactnxsrs,  when  hey  were  no  longer 
aide  to  continue  in  tbetr  hifinan  exploit  btion  in  that  sectioo. 
have  gradually  nnlnaded  tbetr  holdings  in  Mew  England  and 
transferred  tbelr  operaaoos  to  the  Soith.  Not  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  fair  land  of  Dixie  and  Vb  e  good  people  there. 
taut  so  they  coold  otlllBe  cheap  child  khor  which,  unfortu- 
nately, is  sUn  pennissfbis  tn  that  action  of  our  great 
coimtry. 

You  wntlpmen  who  reproBent  that  section,  instead  of 
fighting  as  you  do  against  this  humaie  measure,  which  I 
know  in  yoor  heart  of  hearts  the  prlnc  pies  cf  the  proposed 
kglslstlon  you  believe  in.  I  suggest  t  liat  you  *^%Ti  bette/ 
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win  bring  about 
our  country, 
the  gentlemen  for 


Srotoct  yourselves  and  your  sections 


against  these  ever-  i 


avaricious,  greedy  corporate  interests  that  are  sure  to  engulf 
you.  You  should  not  fail  to  recognize  their  underlying  mo- 
tives and  aims  as  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  Liberty  League,  who  seek  to  avoid  con- 
tributing their  share  toward  the  Nation's  needs  by  creating 
artificial  opposition,  not  oniy  to  the  pending  legislation  out 
in  urging:  the  repeal  of  the  capital-gains  tax  and  the  undis- 
tributed-surplus tax,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  loop- 
hole-elimination tajc  bill  shortly  to  be  reported. 

I  believe  there  should  be  an  e.xemption  of  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000  en  the  undistributed-surplus  tax,  but  I  believe  the 
capital-giiins  tax,  which  is  a  profit  on  investments  and  stock 
manipulations,  must  not  be  changed  or  weakened.  The 
clumsy  ejccuse  which  the  opposition  offers  for  the  need  of  the 
repeal  of  the  undistributed -surplus  tax  is  that  the  industries 
are  restricted  in  expending  and  increasing  their  operations. 
Even  many  businessmen  who  have  approached  me  have  been 
so  misled  as  to  believe  it  Is  a  tax  on  their  capital  and  not 
simply  a  lunall  tax  withheld  from  stockholders'  profits.  Prom 
1930  to  1934  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  would  have  been 
more  than  pleased  to  pay  these  taxes  from  profits  instead  of 
sustaining;  the  tremendous  losses  which  they  suffered. 

Mr.  Ctialrman,  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  the  repeal 
of  the  undistributed-surplus  tax  and  capital -gains  tax — 
which  Is  the  speculators  and  profiteers  tax — and  to  kill 
this  biH,  I  again  charge,  regardless  of  any  denials,  if.  not 
a  conspiracy,  then  of  a  gentlemen's  agreement — gentle- 
men's— ai.-e  responsible  for  bringing  about  a  recession  in 
business  and  in  emplosTnent. 

It  was  the  courageous,  constructive  legislation  enacted 
upon  the  recommendation  of  President  Roosevelt  in  1933 
and  1934^ — and  this  no  one  can  deny — that  made  possible 
the  adva;acement  that  has  been  made — which  brought  about 
the  reoi;)ening  of  our  plants  and  saved  industry  from 
bankruptcy.  Therefore,  it  is  amazing  how  these  very  gentle- 
men who  have  been  so  vastly  benefited  should  have  the 
audacity  in  accusing  the  administration  of  retarding 
progress. 

Some  of  you,  no  doubt,  are  familiar  with  the  panic  of 
1873.  Many  of  you  may  recall,  not  perhaps  as  vividly  as  I, 
the  1893.  1907.  1914,  1921.  and  1929  panics.  In  each  and 
every  Instance  it  can  be  shown  and  proven  that  these 
panics  or  recessions  were  caused  by  well-laid  plans  on  the 
part  of  the  banking  and  speculating  gentry,  due  to  their 
recklessness  and  greed.  These  recessions  always  meant  an 
accumuLitlon  of  great  wealth  to  them  by  the  acquirement 
of  securities  and  holdings  at  their  own  prices.  Later  on. 
through  reorganization,  as  first  practiced  on  the  railroads, 
followed  by  commercial  and  Industrial  hnes.  and  lately  on 
the  part  of  the  power  companies,  they  merged  and  rewatered 
their  holdings,  enabling  them  to  make  not  only  tremendous 
profits,  but  to  obtain  millions  and  millions  of  shares  of 
common  stock  gratis  for  services  which  are  in  addition  to 
the  tremendous  fees  which  they  received  from  the  defunct 
institutions. 

•nils  time,  however,  though  they  have  shorn  thousands  of 
lambs  and  succeeded  in  scaring  business  and  instilling  fear, 
they  ha^ire  not  and  will  not  succeed  In  their  contemptible 
vicious  plan.  They  might,  to  some  extent,  retard  business 
and  throw  some  people  out  of  employment,  but  I  have  posi- 
tive evidence,  and  every  economist  not  controlled  by  them 
is  confident  that  business,  even  before  the  bill  is  finally  aoted 
upon,  is  again  improving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  statements  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  and  numerous  reasons  advanced  by  economists  for  the 
present  recession.  I  charged  some  weeks  ago  and  I  charge 
again  today  with  greater  proof  and  posit iveness  that  this 
recession  was  brought  about  willfully  and  deliberately  on  the 
part  of  the  financial  and  Industrial  leaders  of  this  countrv. 
I  can  prove  and.  in  fact,  I  am  speaking  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  the  steel  industry  in  January  of  t!;is  year  deliber- 
ately informed  all  users  of  steel  that  no  orders  could  be  filled 
inside  of  2  or  3  months  and  that  for  their  protection  they 
should  place  their  ordeis  and  secure  their  requirements 
without  delay. 
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In  March  1937  every  .^tccl  plant  In  the  United  States 
worker!  overtime,  and  many  of  them  24  hours  a  day.  for  the 
purpoiC  of  overloading  the  manufacturers.  Tneir  object  was 
twofold:  They  planned  to  ii .crease  the  price  of  st^el.  and  in 
this  th'^y  were  succe-sfu'..  in  -Jiat  steel  did  advance  22  percent 
in  price.  Their  second  obj(  ct  v.-as  to  depress  conditions  in 
that  industry'  to  aid  in  the  planned  general  recession  in 
business  shortly  before  Cor.gress  would  convene  to  enable 
thfm  to  prevent  the  passage  cf  any  labor  legislation.  In  this 
plot  they  were  joined  by  other  industries,  and  it  is  an  abso- 
lute fact,  sentlomen,  that  this  planned  conspiracy  is  respon- 
sible for  the  present  recess  on.  However,  as  the  Steel  Age 
and  other  reliable  magazine,?  and  newspapers  point  out.  the 
great  stocks  unloaded  upon  the  market  have  nearly  disap- 
peared and  many  have  betn  cbiigcd  to  place  their  orders 
now. 

Mr.  Sptak^r,  they  may  deny  as  they  will,  but  these  are 
the  facts  and  they  are  trie.  They  also  .seized  upon  the 
unemplo>Tnent  census,  timing  their  plot  so  that  it  would 
reflect  adversely  upon  employment  conditions.  With  glee 
they  pointed  c;ut  the  large  unemployment  and  deliberately 
increased  unrmplojinent  bj  further  restricting  production. 
Proof  of  that  is  m  Ford's  rtport.  which  states  that  produc- 
tion has  been  delayed  for  nc  legitimate  reason.  I  could  cite 
many  such  other  m.stances  £.nd.  mind  you,  I  am  citing  from 
the  reports  of  accredited  financial  publicatioros.  Oh,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  you  and  the  American  people  have  not 
all  these  reports  before  yoi;.  All  that  is  being  fed  to  the 
country  and  to  the  membership  of  this  House  are  false 
and  malicious  statements  en  anating  from  Wall  Street  head- 
quarters and  the  institutions  which  I  have  mentioned,  all 
to  the  effect  that  unless  we  cease  legislating  there  will  be  a 
duplication  of  the  1929  crash. 

Tlie  Wall  Street  interests  have  left  nothing  undone  to  affect 
business  and  increase  unem  ploj-ment.  spreading  propaganda 
that  business  is  suffering  f.nd  sustaining  great  losses  and 
actually  on  the  veree  of  bankruptcy.  This  diabolical  plot 
has  been  solely  engineered  because  we  are  trying  to  provide 
a  living  wage  for  imorganircd  labor  and  to  prevent  the  use 
of  child  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weel.s  ago  to  disprove  the  alarming 
propaganda.  I  was  fortuna-e  enough  to  show  that  business 
lias  not  suffered,  although  (.here  have  been  some  minor  re- 
verse's, and  I  am  happy  tl  at  today  I  have  before  me  the 
financial  pages  of  the  New  \'ork  Times,  and  I  give  the  head- 
ings of  articles  appearing  ir.  the  issues  of  December  9,  10,  11. 
14,  15,  and  16. 

Here  they  are: 

Hits  bu!^lnes.s  fear  of  stock  market — Campaign  on  rcwardly  pol- 
icy urged  by  Stednian  berc:e  business  edllors— -Sees  'Tecovery 
rhythm  - -Surveys  show  consL  mors  plan  heavy  1938  outlays — Rise 
In  products  cited. 

Equipment  makers  m.eet  new  demands — American  Car  & 
Foundry  aide  Cites  specialized  types  of  rolling  stock. 

Wool  market  .^hows  signs  of  bcttermeut — More  business  now 
being  dnnp  and  foreign  pricrs  are  rt-^ing 

Upturn  for  week  in  bond  Imancing — Total  of  $24,512,000  com- 
pared w;th  $16,114,300  in  the  preceding  period. 

Bethlehem  Steel  votes  $1  llvidend-^Year-end  disbursement  Is 
payable  on  December  24  to  Ftock  of  record  of  December  17— Lifts 
year's  total  to  $5— *1.150  v.a,;  paid  on  common  stock  in  1936— 
$6  75  to  $7  profit  in  1937  looked  for. 

Car  &  Foundry  doubles  prcfit — «1.483,135  made  in  6  months  to 
October  31.  compared  with  ?'29.376  last  year— Up  to  78  cents  on 
the  c(j:7i!non--Pa\~ults  of  opera t.ons  given  by  other  companies,  witli 
comparative    flexures- -Treasury's    bond    Issue    subscribed    16    times. 

GENER.'^L    MOTORS    EXPORTS    RISK 

Sales  of  General  Motors  car;  and  trucks  in  the  overseas  markets 
In  November  amounted  to  29.338  units,  a  cam  of  21.8  percent  over 
the  sam.e  month  in  1936.  Sales  for  the  first  11  months  of  1937  were 
334.433.  an  increa.se  of  13.5  pe-cent,  a  new  record  for  the  period. 

Utility  increa.^es  earnings  ii.  year — American  Gas  &  Electric  nets 
tl3..Tl7  967,  or  $2  53  a  share- -Other  companies  report. 

$2.946  403  earned  by  Weste:n  Union — Net  income  to  October  30 
e<ii;ui.s  $2  62  a  share  against  $5.54  similarly  In  1936 

$1  524,535  earned  on  farm  machines — MinneapoLis-Mollne  reports 
net  prr-fit  for  year  equal  to  Mi!6  a  common  share — Assets  put  at 
1 12. .='63  784 — Results  of  oper.itlons  listed  by  other  corporations, 
with  com.parative  figures. 

Divid^ids  voted  by  corporations — The  Albany  &  Susquehanna 
decUres  bpecial   payment   cf   $2.50   a   share — Extra   by   Sears   Roe- 


buck- Regular  year-end  and  extraordinary  disbursements  by  other 

companies. 

Pa.'^.-cngcr  pain  for  New  York  Central — Volume  in  October  rose 
9.6   pjfrcont,   and    24.9    pe^rcent    in    10-month   period. 

Dividend  artlcns  continue  heavily — Many  special  disbursements 
augment  regular  ones  as  year  nears  close — Will  spend  $17.00u.0^>0 — 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  maps  expansion  program. 

L.\RGE     STEEL     INQTIRIES 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  cons-truclion  of  a  new 
building  unit  at  the  River  Rouge  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
to  cost  about  $2,000,000.  This  undertaking  is  part  of  th« 
$40,000,000  program  recently  announced  by  ihe  company. 

In  view  of  these  reports  would  you  say,  gentlemen,  that 
this  indicates  a  recession  and  that  these  companies  are 
fearful  that  a  falling  off  of  business  is  in  the  offing?  Surely, 
the.-,e  companies  would  not  declare  dividends  at  this  time  if 
they  were  fearful  of  a  real  depression. 

It  m.ay  be  of  interest  to  the  House  to  note  the  column 
which  appears  daily  in  the  New  York  Times  under  the  title 
"Dividends  Announced,"  and  I  insert  at  this  point  a  partial 
list  m  the  December  14,  1937,  issue,  giving  the  names  of  over 
200  corporations  which  declared  dividends  the  previous  day, 
saying  nothing  of  the  tremendous  bonuses  to  the  highly  paid 
officials  and  every  day  you  wih  observe  new  dividends,  extra 
dividends,  accumulative  dividends,  and  special  dividends 
being  declared.  I  am  satisfied  when  the  tabulation  is  com- 
pleted for  1937  the  profits  and  dividends  will  exceed  those  of 
the  so-called  banner  year  cf  1928. 

DivmricDs  Annocnced 


Company 


ru>J 


ray  a,  le      ^^.^^^ 


.*  lien  i'lle  cm  pf 

I'or  e  I>a;rv  Co  .\._- 

lac  L  <V-  P  Co  r^c  pf 

Vm-  L  a  P  CoWpf 

'I  hhver-  r..<..TO  pf '.- 

Wp>iprn  I{e«  lnve«tinf;  Cp  0""^.  pr  pf 

WL.te  Knob  Cop  A  Develop  Co  7^^  pf. 


$6.  12^, 


1  00 
I.  (10 
1.50 
3  50 
3.00 
.16 


Dec.  22 

Dec.  30 

Dec.  24 

...do 

Jan.  1 

Dee.  22 

Dec.  24 


Dec  \?i 

Deo  ai 

Dec.  15 

Do. 

Dec  20 

Deo.  13 

Vec.  17 


EXTR.\ 


.Mb  A  ,=UF'T  R  R.. 

Av,  H'.kenos  Cp  A     

Pr-jnh  ( 1",  J'  &  Sons 

"Hnuk  ("nm  A  Tr  Co  (Richmond,  Va). 
Parnett  Nat  P mk  iJacksonville.  Fla). 

h\&:  l'ro!<!  !.i  1  A 

Pids  Prodis  Ltd  B 

Carnation  Co.. 

Coco  Cola  Bot  .K 

Coco  Cola  Bot  B 

CoiJil  Bodklmdinf! 

Klec  Prods  Conyol  (."-'eattle.  W&sh) 

Kfiaity  Fund  Inc 

lleyden  Ciiem  _ 

Iron  Kire  .Mftr  vtc 

Ja-^on's  (W  B' 

Jarvi.<:  iW  P.. 

l.inct>!n  Nat  Bk  (Wash,  D  C.) 

Xiit  Folding  Box 

.'^ears  Roebuck 

Union  'iv*  ;.-t  i  Till 


$1.  .50 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

1.25 

1.25 

'2  00 

.25 

.05 

.50 

.30 
1.12V4 
1  12'4 
1.50 

.  124 
2.50 

.75 


Jan. 
Dec. 
De^-. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
..do. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
..do. 
.-do. 
Dec. 
..do. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
...do. 
Jan. 
l.>ec. 
J,i.".. 
bee 


Dec.   20 
Deo.    15 

Do. 
Dec.   17 
Dec  31 
Dec.  17 

Do. 
Dec    IS 
Dec     15 

Do 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  13 
Dec.  U 
Dec.  17 
Deo.    18 

Do. 

Do. 
Doc.   20 
Dec.    13 
Dec    28 
Doc     2!) 


1 ;  V  M. 

ripv  Grsph  Brr 

(lilmore  Oil  Co           . 

$1.30 

J.  25 

.10 

1.05 

l^i>r     2"* 

I^e<.'.    21.1 

Dec.   2S 

Dec.    2i 

Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

21 
1 

Piluev  Bowes  P'met 

TA 

u 

INCREASED 

Padcer  P.ir  M^ils. 

Carr.prs  A  ito::  Cp 

Clay!  A   l.r.-  1^  Mfg 

1  >a.\  en  l!t>?  y.  ;i!s 

tiilrr.iTe  '  Ml  Ltd 

Inler^t  lius  .Mills 

\'aliev  .M>.uld  ii  It 


$1.30      

Dec,    2! 

.20      

l>(\-.    S.i 

'.50      

[>ec.    1.1  : 

.50      

Dec.   21 

1.25      

Dec.     C 

.75      

Dec.   24 

2.00      

...do 

Dec.    13 


Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec 

I'ec. 


IS 
10 

15 

20 

17 


Alb  A  f^'ii-'-j  Ry , 

Am  Ti'.prTi;  PoUle 

Posi  Hcrulill  r.iveler  Corp. 

Prach    K  .1    A  .-^ons- 

KiD-;el  Drus  Co 

Kxeier  Oil  Co,  LUl 


$1..V) 

.30 
.05 
(0 



Jan.      8 
Dec.   24 

...do 

...do.... 
...do 

...do 

Dec.   20 

Dec.    13 

1^0. 
Dec.    15 
r>ec.    18 
Dec.    18 


'  Payable  id  3-jear  j-t<rceiil  notes. 
•  14  ixn.  eut. 
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DiviDr:n«  AirsoxrncsD — Cont 

RE','  t  KK 


Cora  pany 


Dpxember  17 


Tlie 


Amslf  >ii2  Cr,  ' 
AoMr  H(U  Corr 
Aimr  lUk  Corj 

Amer  fast  Ir  Pit)^ '' .  if 

Arronaut  fon^l  M.r.e  <  >«.  Ine 

Arrow  t»;5t,Uerir«.  Iric'N!:ph 

AUiiaUc  I  >  h  ire  Ins —      - 

Atla.1  Thnft  PWn  Ccrp  7'~c  pf 

Alt>«boro  Ots  I.i^ht  C'lfl-p... 

BaieiiK  Corp  (i^i'     pf  A     

B«nco -ii  N'n[*i!!  Tni.«t  Co  Thir.  111. 
Bk  of  Comm  i  Tt  Co  (Kichmonfl,  Vai 

Bk  o(  Pfirt  JetTerson  (.Ne*  Vork; 

BwkM  Hr  Co  i>f       

BvDMt  NU  Bk  (JadksonvLU«.  FUj 
B«aTer  Fir«  lasvx  Co  ("W'lnnipej,  Maa) 

Boct  Her»W-Tr»vel«  Corp 

Bnch  (E  Ji  A  .Sods  ..     .  - 

BrMtford  Cor-lajre  Co  11.30  I  pf 

Brrt  Colum  El  Pw  &  O  Co  Ltd  «%  p(.  ■ 

Bwmy  4  N«wpi  Bri<lge  Co 

Bwmy  &  Newpt  Bri>ige  Co   5'"e  p^ 

BuiM'K  Products,  Ltd.  A 

Biiild'i  Products,  Ltd.  B.. 

r«Iboun  MiUs 

Canatioo  Co 

CuiMtioii  Co  5%  pi 

C»roIin»,  Clinchf.l  &  Ohio  Ry  Co 

Cwotin*,  Clinchfd  k  Obio  Ry  stp  ctf 

Chajn  Ptor»  Inv  Tnist  (Boston,  Mass) 

Co«-CoU  Bot,  A 

CocvC.ila  Rot  Corp 'Del,  B 

ConsoLdatetl  Air  Corp  $3  conv  pf     

CfT^rker  First  Ml  Bk  (Sisa  Fran,  Calif) 

Edwards  Mfff  Co   _   ., 

ElactricAl  Prixl  Coa»jl  (Seattle,  Wasb^ 

Kndjoou  Johnson. .- 

Eodicolt  Johnsor.  jjf 

TVrX  Vaf!  Bk  fNorth**.«tnn.  Mass^ 

First  Nati  Bk    NorUxM-non.  Mass) 
Fletcher  Tr  Co  (Indianapolis.  Ind 

OenI  Am  Oil  of  Texas  6''c  conv  pf.     

Oenl  I>i.s  CorT«  (Atlanta.  Q»)  T^e  pf 

Oeol  Hosiery  Cn 

Olen  Al'ien  Coal 

OiU*rt  Co  (A  C) 

Gilbert  Co    A  C    pf        

Orrat  I^k«»  Tow  Co  T"-"'-  non-riiin  pf 

Goelph  OntiiTio  Inv»<L  A  S^is  mg  .S<>c 

Ooetph  Trn5t  Company  (Oueipb.  Ont) 
Horn  &  H  lU    N  J , 

Unmph  Mle  Co 

Hu  M  CoSTo  pf 

llutphinsou  f^iij  Plant  Co.  LtJ 
Ind  Pneum  Tool 

Indus  Mt«  <b  Trust  Co  (S;ini;a,  Otit) 
Ky  Ctllfi  pf  ..       -  .       .       -. 

Lincoln  NatJonAl  Bk  fWa.<h,  D  C 

MahoQ  (R  C/  Co 

Marsball  Fiold  ii  Co  y"r  pr  pf. . . . 
Manhall  Field  &  Co  f.'^r  cum  pf 
Mead  Johnson  &.  Co  r^i  pf 

Midi  Oa  Cp  J2  pf 

Monroe  Auto  Equ'p  Co 

Mutual  Bank  Sl  Trust  Co  (St.  Louis) 

Na.«:hua  Mfg.  1  pi 

National  Brush. 

Nell  Casket  pf 

Ke«  Enc  Fire  Ins 

New  Haven  Water 

New  London  Nor  R  R 

North w  Tt  (St  L) 

Otuwe  L.  H  *  P  6%  pi 

OtUwa  O.  H  £  P 

PmMc  C\Kr  Prod 

Peoples  Colet'l  La.... 

PeoplM  Colati  L'n  pC. 

PeopiBB  PlltJ  Tnist 

Phikdalpliia  Hoarse 

Pteroe  Oovemor 

Pieoev  T  A  S  (Chi) 

Roch  T  4  S  D  (N  Y) 

Reoc  PettlJOpI 

gabln  Rob  Pap  7%  pi. 

SharetMldcn  Corp 

Skcnaztdoft  Rayon  3%  per  ooqt  pi. 

Soathn  Add  A  Sal 

8<wth  A  A  8  7%  PL... 

Btand  Screw  7%  p|_ 

Taontoa  O  Lt  Co 

Title  A  M  Onar  Co  Ltd  (New  Orl,  U) 

Tom  Bell  Royalty 

Un  County  Corp 

Ubm»  Tviet  Drill.. 

UnTw  DriUpf 

Un  DW  of  Cue  !-td 

Uo  OoM  Bq  of  Caneda  Ltd  std  shs 

United  6t  Foil  WT 

VltQ  Ltd  (fcrmTy  Waa  Bis  Cp)  6%  p< 

WaicDer  Bekinf 

Wajnsr  B7%p«... 
Wat  B  Cnv)  SS-%)1 


The  CHAIRMAN'.     There  are  2  minutes  n  maining. 
gentleman  from  KentiK-ky  ^Mr.  CrealI   i5  rpcoenized. 

Mr.  CRE.\L  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  makp  a  unani- 
mous-consent rcque.st.  The  gentlemen  will  remember  my 
talk  a  m.inute  ago  pertaining  to  tho  weekly  paper.  In  the 
confusion  that  prevailed  I  did  not  understand  what  was  being 
done,  and  they  took  up  section  7  before  I  could  hear  what 
was  doing.  My  amendment  was  on  the  Clerk's  desk,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  voted  up  or  down. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  return  to  sec- 
tion 6  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  rrpcrt  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

-Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Creal-  Pi.^to  20,  line  10,  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence,  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a  comma,  and  add  th© 
words  "and  shall  exclude  employees  nf  weekly  or  semiweefcly  news- 
papers from  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  f demanded  by 
Mr.  Creal)  there  were — ayes  54,  noes  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  a^rreed  to. 

"ITie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  perfecting  amendments  to 
section  8? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
section  8. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTcred  by  Mr  Ramspfck  :  On  pape  2!.  lines  9  to  22. 
Inclusive,  strike  out  all  of  subsecticn.s     a^    and   ib)    in  section  8. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  which  I 
am  moving  to  strike  out  would  give  the  administrator  the 
power  to  interfere  with  purely  local  employers.  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  limit  this  act  to  purely  interstate  business. 
It  was  my  observation  that  under  the  N.  R.  A.  the  greatt:.st 
objection  that  we  heard  from  otir  people  back  home  was  the 
effort  to  include  under  codes  and  under  regulation  the 
purely  local  busine-ssrs.  We  all  know  that  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Schechter  case  held  that  Schechter  was  not 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  could  not  be 
regulated  by  Congress. 

I  do  not  care  to  make  any  further  statement  about  this 
matter.  I  believe  that  m  the  interest  of  getting  a  bill  which 
might  stand  up  when  it  is  tested  by  the  Supreme  Court  we 
ought  not  to  have  this  section  in  the  bill.  My  own  judg- 
ment is  that  it  is  totaUy  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  in 
its  right  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  whether  in  his  opinion  this  bill  would 
affect  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  country;  particularly 
the  publishers  of  weekly  papers,  some  of  which  go  into  inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  It  would  be  a  question  for  the  admin- 
istrator to  decide  after  investigating  the  business  and  deter- 
mining whether  or  not,  in  his  judgment,  they  do  business  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  I  understand  the  genUeman,  it  might 
extend  far  enough  to  reach  even  newsboys  engaged  in  selling 
papers  published  by  these  particular  publishers. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  think  that  is  true.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  an  employer  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
as  I  understand  it,  all  of  his  employees  arc  subject  to  regu- 
lation imder  this  proposal. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Are  not  most  newspapers,  magazines, 
periodicals,  and  publications  interstate  in  theu-  sale? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     I  think  '^o. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  will  the  ge-utleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Certainly. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Would  the  gentleman  think  that  a  weekly 
newspap^-r  \v:th  a  vf>ry  local  circulation,  but  which  occasion- 
ally .sent  its  paper  into  other  States,  would  be  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  think  it  is  a  doubtful  question,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentlem.an. 

Mr.  C-A.SEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     I  jieM. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Would  not  the  elimination 
of  sub.^octions  'a'  and  'b'  in  section  8  remove  a  great  deal 
of  the  teeth  of  this  bill?  Would  it  not  weaken  its  enforce- 
ment ? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  do  r.ot  think  so.  because  it  deals  solely 
with  businesses  which  are  local,  on  the  theory  that  because 
they  may  compete  in  their  o^-n  State  with  somebody  in 
interstate  business,  that  tJiey  are  affecting  interstate  com- 
niercp.  I  think  that  is  stretching  the  interstate-commerce 
clau.se  to  the  breaking  point.    That  is  my  own  judgment. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yiekP 

Mr.  RAM.-^PECK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  If  these  two  subsections  are  stricken 
out.  will  there  be  anythiiv.;  left — will  there  be  anything  left 
in  section  8'^ 

Mr.  R.\MSPECK.  No:  there  will  be  nothing  left  in  sec- 
tion 8.  because  the  rem.ainder  of  the  section  was  the  tariff 
provision,  and  that  went  cut  on  a  point  of  order. 

[Here  the  travel  fell.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  anendment  is  agreed  to.  there  is  no 
way  to  prevent  chiseling  conipetition  with  the  standards  set 
up  pur.suant  to  the  bill  i  rom  intrastate  industries,  and  I 
sincerely  hop^^  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Cha::man.  I  move  that  all  debate  on  this  section  and 
all  amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 

The  motion  was  agreed    o. 

Thp  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  !Mr.  RamspeckL 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  division  i demanded  by 
Mr.  Ramspeck  1  there  were — ayes  58.  noes  86. 

So  \hr-  amendment  w.as  rejected. 

Thp  CHAIRM.^N.  Are  there  any  perfecting  amendments 
to  section  8'^  If  not,  are  there  any  perfecting  amendments 
to  section  9*^ 

Mr  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  26.  after  line  2.  after  ?ubppction  7.  in.«:ert  a  new  subsection  8, 
B«  follows  ■ 

■  Subppction  8  In  case  of  an  order  declaring  the  pxi.stonce  of  sub- 
.■^tandard  wagrs.  said  order  shall  not  require  the  increase  in  wages  to 
be  in  excess  of  1  cent  per  hour  rach  30  days,  beginning  from  tho 
effective  date  of  said  order  and  continuing  until  the  standard  wage 
prescribed  in  said  <  rder  is  reachpd." 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  provides 
that  in  case  an  order  shall  be  Lssued  by  the  administrator  with 
reference  to  wages,  the  order  shall  become  effective  at  the 
rate  of  1  cent  per  hour  each  30  days.  In  other  words,  in  5 
months  the  hourly  wage  could  advance  5  cents  per  hour  and 
no  more  until  it  approached  or  reached  the  standard  wage 
prescribed  by  the  Board. 

The  reasonableness  of  that  provision  appealed  to  me.  We 
discu.-^sed  It  in  committee,  but  it  was  not  pre.sented  in  time 
for  the  committee  to  vote  on  the  matter.  It  comes  in  here  as 
an  amendment,  but  it  wa.s  discussed  in  the  committee  and 
many  of  the  committee  members  are  very  favorable  to  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  stated  several  times  on  the  floor 
oi  the  Hous'^  that  in  order  for  legislation  of  this  kind  to 
btcnmc  effective  without  serious  injury  or  shock  to  industry — 
and  certainly  to  small  industry  that  has  not  sufficient  capital 
or  reserve  to  operate — there  cannot  be  too  sudden  a  jump. 
Of  course,  legislation  of  this  kind  is  to  some  extent  revolu- 


tionary and  to  some  extent  experiment..!:  but  this  v. ill  ser\e 
as  a  shock  absorber. 

I  want  to  read  a  statement  nicide  by  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States  ir  his  message  to  Congress  vxi  November  15 
If  the  amendment   I  ha->'e  off:rcd  is  not   e.xactly  what   the 
President  had  m  mind,  then  I  am  a  bad  gUv?sser.     I  qujte 
from  the  President's  message: 

We  should  provide  flexible  machinery  which  will  enable  indus- 
tries throughout  t2ie  country  to  adjust  theni.-elvc.'?  prcg.-e.ssivply  to 
better  labor  conditions. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  industry  to  adjust  it.self  pro- 
gressively. The  question  has  been  raised  that  this  might 
serve  to  cut  wages  temporarily  because  it  would  cut  off  some 
of  the  hours.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  movement  as  great  as  this 
is,  and  no  movement  from  which  we  expect  as  much  as  we 
do  from  this,  can  ever  be  a  success  without  sacrifice,  both  on 
the  part  of  industry  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  from  it.  We  must  approach  ttiis  problem 
from  a  reasonable,  practical,  common-st  use  point  of  view. 
Take  the  small- business  man  who  is  borrowing  money  from 
the  banks.  You  know,  they  have  not  buJt  up  much  reserve 
and  have  not  much  in  their  treasuries.  This  man  goes  to  a 
bank  and  borrows  $5,000,  Tlie  bank  sees  that  his  production 
cost  IS  going  up  to  a  point  where  it  exceeds  the  buying  mar- 
ket price.  What  would  any  sensible  banker  do?  He  would 
call  the  loan  and  the  man  would  have  to  close  up  his  plant. 
There  would  be  no  earthly  way  for  hun  to  prevent  it. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr,  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ui  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  did  pres(mt  this  amendment 
to  the  committee  the  last  day  we  met.  It  was  not  acted 
upon,  and  I  did  not  hear  any  member  of  the  committee 
express  himself  in  favor  of  this  amendment, 

Mr,  BARDEN,     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOOD,     No;  not  now;  in  just  a  minute  I  will  yield. 

This  law  will  not  become  effective  until  120  days  after  it 
has  been  signed  by  the  President,  If.  pei chance,  after  many 
months  of  survey  and  investigation  by  tlie  Administrator  cr 
any  board  he  may  appoint  to  investigate  wages  and  hours 
in  any  given  IndiLstry  such  Administrator  or  board  should 
happen  to  grant  the  employees  in  tha.  industry  a  5-  or 
10-cents-an-hour  increase  in  wages — and  we  know  there  are 
industries  in  many  localities  where  emplo>ees  are  working 
for  wages  far  below  40  cents  an  hour — then  is  it  possible 
we  desire  such  employees  lo  wait  another  5  or  10  months 
before  the  order  goes  into  effect? 

I  hope  tliLs  amendment  will  not  be  adopted.  It  will  prac- 
tically kill  the  effect  of  the  bill.  On  the  theory  that  the 
Administrator  or  the  board  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
is  not  going  to  clamp  upon  an  indust.'-y  any  arbitrary  hours 
or  wages  until  a  full,  fair,  and  exhaustive  investigation  has 
been  made  of  the  whole  matter,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
not  be  adopted, 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Barden], 

The  amendment  was  rejected, 

Mr,  KELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  speak  on  the 
Barden  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Debate  on  that  amendment  has  been 
closed. 

Mr.  KELLER.  I  would  like  to  know  when  and  how.  We 
just  now  had  10  minutes  of  debate  allowed  on  it. 

Mrs.  NORTON.     No;  that  was  on  the  section. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  There  was  no  restriction  put  on  the 
amendment,  as  I  recall  it,  and  I  was  the  first  one  who  spoke 
5  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    The  genUeman 
Wood]  spoke  in  opjxjsiticn  to  the  amer 
tieman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BARDEN.    May  I  Inquire  If  there 
time  put  on  that  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule 
tion  had  been  made  by  a  Member — and  it 
duty  to  inform  a  Member  as  to  the  mocio^ 
obtain  recognition — all  time  had  expired 

Mr.  KELLER.     I  was  on  my  feet  to  si<bmit 
Chairman. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  off^r 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


was  a  restriction  of 

uiiless  a  proper  mo- 
was  not  the  Chair's 
he  should  make  to 

a  motion,  Mr. 

an  amendment. 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Guswold:  On 
th«  colon,  Ktrlke  out  the  remainder  of 


para^Lpii 


xige  25,  line  28.  after 
7. 


Mr.    GRISWOLD.    Mr.    Chairman, 
amendment  woxild  be  to  strike  out  these 


ihe    effect    of    this 
^  rords : 


Provided.  That   at  least  90  days'  notice 
order   must   be   given   before   any   change   Is 
Increases  wages  or  reduces  hours. 


from  the   date   of  the 
made   effective   If   It 


efre<t 


o 


the 


ai 


pbkce 


The  bin  as  it  now  reads  Lb  to  the 
or  the  Administrator  saw  fit  to  increase 
re<iuired  to  give  90  days'  notice,  but  if 
crease  wages  he  would  not  be  required 
notice.    If  he  desired  to  Increase  hours 
or  70  or  80.  he  would  not  be  required 
notice,  but  If  he  wanted  to  decrease 
be  required  to  give  90  das^s'  notice. 

I  believe  the  labor  which  is  going  to  be 
at  least  as  much  right  to  notice  as 
going  to  be  affected.    This  provision  is 
and.  on  the  theory  that  labor  should 
equal  break.  I  believe  this  provision 
80  both  parties  will  be  left  on  the  same 

Mr.  CITRON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    I  yield  to  the 
nectlcut. 

Mr.  CITRON.    There  are  no  other 
that  an  order  does  not  go  into  effect  for 
90  days.    I  believe  an  order  granting 
should  go  into  effect  at  once  and  favor 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    This  is  the  only 
the  giving  of  notice  is  required,  and  theii 
given  only  when  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
be  given  when  it  is  beneficial  to  labor. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    I  yield  to  the 
cousin. 

Mr.   BOILEAU.    Does   the   gentlemaii 
wages  will  be  reduced  in  any  instance 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.   GRISWOLD.    I   say   that   unde* 
this  bill  wages  could  be  reduced. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Does  the  gentleman 
not  appreciate  that  under  the 
Board  or  the  Administrator  w(Hild  hav^ 
to  an  iiMlustry  an  order  which  would 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    Yes,  because  they 
where  below  40  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    However.  t2ie 
be  compelled  to  reduce  wages  to  tliat 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    The  employer 
do  so  if  it  were  an  order  of  the  Adm 

Mr.  BOTTJRAU.    The  gentleman  does 


that  if  the  Board 
wages  he  would  be 
he  saw  fit  to  de- 
give  one  second's 
:  rom  40  hours  to  60 
»  give  a  moment's 
t  le  hours  he  would 


geji 


operatj  on 


the  impression  the  Administrate^-  could 
to  reduce  wages  lower  than  they  were? 

Mr.  GRISWOLQ.    I  say  that  under 
deavored  to  have  stricken  out  and  which 
suike  out.  the  cost  of  production  and 
sions.  the  Administrator  has  power  by 
one  plant  in  the  town  to  equalize  then 
another  plant  in  the  town.    He  does 
reduce  wages. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  do  not  understan( 
has  any  authority  under  the  provisions 
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Missouri    [Mr. 
dment  of  the  gen- 


iffected  should  have 

employer  who  is 

i^ry  discriminatory. 

given  at  least  an 

shduld  be  stricken  out, 

qasis. 

gentleman  srield? 

gentleman  from  Con- 

Pfovisions  in  this  bill 

as  long  a  period  as 

increase  of  wages 

this  amendment. 

I  know  of  where 

the  notice  shall  be 

eifaployer.    It  will  not 


tie 


gentleman  yield? 
tleman  from  Wis- 


contempilate   that 
mder  the  operation 

the   operation   of 


mean  that?     I  did 

of  this  bill  the 

authority  to  issue 

reduce  wages. 

can  fix  wages  any- 

employer  would  not  then 
fifure? 
woiild  be  compelled  to 
nistrator. 

not  mean  to  give 
order  an  employer 


he  provisions  I  en- 

you  would  not 

oj^erating  costs  provl- 

the  wages  in 

with  the  wages  in 

have  the  power  to 


reducing 


the  Administrator 
this  bm  to  tell  the 


employer  he  must  reduce  the  wages  paid  to  his  men  from 
50  cents  an  hour  to  40  cents. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Certainly,  to  change  the  competition 
which  is  based  on  operating  costs.  Yuu  refused  to  strike 
that  out  of  the  bill.  He  does  not  have  power  to  reduce  them 
fiom  50  to  40  cents,  bur  he  dcx^s  have  power  to  make  an 
order  requiring  a  reduction  from  40  cents  to  less  than  40 
cents.  He  is  prohibited  from  exercLsing  his  authority  above 
40  cents,  but  has  unlimited  power  either  to  increase  or  de- 
crease below  40  cents.  Thi.s  power  is  limited  only  by  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  But  the  employer  would  not  be  ordered 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  this  bUl  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  have  the  right  to  order  an  employer  to 
reduce  the  wages  from  40  cents  to  30  rents? 

Mr,  GRISWOLD.  Yes:  he  could,  as  to  an  Individual 
employer. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  want  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ccmmittee  to  the 
fact  that  the  Administrator  would  have  no  p<:)wer  to  reduce 
wages  iinder  any  conditions.  There  is  no  such  intention  and 
no  such  e.xpression  in  the  bill.  Tlie  Adxn;ni.strator  may  raise 
the  wages  to  a  less  amount  than  the  standard,  little  by  little, 
if  he  wants  to  and  as  he  sees  fit.  but  he  could  not  reduce  the 
wages  at  all.  He  has  no  such  power  and  there  is  no  such 
Intention  expressed  in  the  bill.  This  is  perfectly  clear  and 
ought  to  be  well  understood. 

I  have  got  to  refer  now  to  an  unfortunate  thing  that  hap- 
pened about  5  minut€s  ago.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  LMr.  Harden  i  introduced  an  amendment  to  which  I 
had  referred  you  last  Tuesday.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  it.  This  amendment  is  one  that  offers  a  way 
out  of  all  differentials.  It  is  the  solution  of  tliat  subject.  No 
one  regrets  so  much  as  I  do  the  fact  it  was  not  put  into  the 

bm. 

The  gentleman  has  studied  out  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  that  would  in  due  course  raise  the  wages  in  those 
substandard  localities  and  put  Lhe.m  on  the  same  basis  as 
everybody  else  is  in  all  other  localities  in  due  course.  This 
is  something  we  all  ought  to  be  for,  and  the  amendment 
ought  not  to  have  been  beaten.  If  there  is  another  way 
to  bring  the  matter  before  this  body  the  amendment  ought 
to  be  passed  unanimously,  because  it  would  solve  the  entire 
question  of  differentials  and  give  everybody  a  chance  where 
wages  of  necessity  are  low — and  they  are  in  my  district 
the  same  as  they  are  in  yours — and  thi.=;  would  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  come  up  little  by  little  without  killing 
the  business  or  throwing  men  out  of  employment. 

This  is  what  we  have  all  been  tr>-inf'  to  do  dowr  South 
and  in  southern  lilmois  and  everywhe  t  else.  Everybody 
has  been  struggling  to  do  this,  and  the  Harden  amendment 
would  have  accomplished  that  very  ttimg  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  entire  American  people.  I  hope  some  means 
may  be  found  to  reconsider  that  amendment.  If  this  is 
done  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  support  it  unanimously, 
because  it  would  take  effect  in  Georgia,  Illinois,  or  any- 
where else  where  they  are  paying  low  wages,  and  give  them 
plenty  of  time  to  adjust  themselves  while  the  wages  are 
being  brought  up  to  where  they  ought  to — the  nunimiun 
of  40  cents  an  hour, 

•niis  would  establish  a  national  standard  of  wages  all  over 
the  United  States.  This  would  work  to  the  great  advantage 
of  every  place  where  the  wages  are  low  at  the  present  tune, 
it  would  make  secure  the  wages  already  above  40  cents  an 
hour.  And  this  was  the  Intention  of  the  bill  and  the  purpose 
of  the  whole  movement,  and  the  amendment  offered  a  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 

Mr.  CITRON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  CITRON.  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that  90 
days  is  too  long  a  period  for  workers  to  wait  when  awarded 
an  increase  of  a  few  cents? 

Mr.  KELLER.  No.  This  is  a  big  country  and  I  have 
spent  many  months  looking  into  this  subject  with  respect 
to  the  textile  industry.  I  have  been  in  conference  after  Con- 
ference, and  if  it  could  be  done  in  3  years  or  5  years  it  would 
be  the  greatest  thing  we  could  do,  because  it  would  mean 
the  permanent  solution  of  the  entire  problem. 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KELLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  There  being  more  than  200,000  indus- 
trial plants  in  America  scattered  over  three  or  four  thousand 
miles,  does  the  gentleman  think  it  is  possible  for  any  board 
or  committee  properly  to  make  an  order  within  3  months 
affecting  all  the  business  of  America? 

Mr.  KELLER.  No;  certainly  not,  and  probably  not  in 
3  years,  for  that  matter.  We  are  not  going  to  revolutionize 
the  world  before  you  can  say  scat.  It  is  going  to  take  time 
and  it  ought  to  take  time,  and  I  am  pleading  that  we  give 
it  time  so  that  we  m.ay  accomplish  our  purpose  without  in- 
jurinp  business  or  throwing  men  out  of  emplojTncnt. 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KELLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  if  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  under  this  bill,  the  administrator  and  the 
committees  are  charged  with  the  consideration  of  several 
items  in  fixing  the  wage? 

Mr.  KELLER.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  And  if  they  should,  after  investigation.  And 
an  employer  who  is  paying  40  cent.s  or  less  per  hour,  they 
could  order  him  to  reduce  the  wage  he  was  then  paying,  could 
they  not? 

Mr.  KELLER.  Oh,  no;  they  could  not;  they  could  not  re- 
duce the  wages  under  this  bill.    That  is  certain. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  cxpiied.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Citron  i  desire  to  offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  CITRON.     No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  perfecting  amendments 
to  section  10? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amrndment  offered  by  Mr.  Ramspeck:  On  page  26.  line  4,  strike 
out  all  of  section  10  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'Sec.  10,  A  labor-standard  order  .shall  be  mado,  modified,  ex- 
tended, or  rescinded  only  after  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this 
section  Svich  hearing  shall  be  held  at  a  point  as  near  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  the  employer  Involved  as  is  practicable 
and  at  such  time  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe,  and  rca.son- 
able  notice  mu-^t  be  given  to  those  Involved  by  registered  mail  or 
by  personal  service.  Such  hearings  shall  be  held  only  after  a 
complaint  is  filed  with  the  Administrator  by  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, any  competing  employer,  or  any  employee  or  other  person 
having  a  bona  fide  interest  (as  defined  by  the  Administrator),  and 
such  complaint  shall  allege  that  the  employer  complained  of.  be- 
cause of  the  wages  paid  or  the  hovirs  required  of  his  employees, 
is  securing  an  advantage  over  competitors.  Such  hearings  shall  be 
public  and  may  be  held  before  the  Administrator  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  wage  and  hour  division  designated  oy  him. 
Appropriate  records  of  such  hearings  shall  be  kept.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  be  bound  by  any  technical  rules  of  evidence  or 
procedure.  ' 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment makes  certain  changes  in  the  proceedings  imder  section 
10.  In  the  committee  amendment  now  before  the  body  there 
is  no  provision  for  notice  to  the  people  who  may  be  affected  by 
the  hearings.  There  is  no  designation  as  to  where  the  hear- 
ing shall  be  heard,  but  I  presxmie  it  would  be  in  Wsishington. 
My  amendment  makes  a  further  limitation,  and  limits  this 
act  in  its  application  to  cases  where  it  would  be  alleged  that 
because  of  low  wages  or  long  hours,  or  both,  the  employer  was 


getting  an  advantage  over  others  in  his  indu?try.  which  means 
chiseling.  I  know  everyone  is  tired  and  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  any  long  argument,  but  I  do  feel  that  it  is  unfair  to  re- 
quire people  to  be  subject  to  an  act  and  to  be  bound  by  hear- 
ings for  which  no  provision  is  made  for  notice.  A  man  might 
be  put  imder  a  wage  and  hoiu"  order  under  this  section  with- 
out ever  ha\-ing  had  any  not:ce  whatsoever  that  he  is  being 
affected  by  it  or  that  his  bu.smess  was  under  consideration. 
Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RAIVISPECK.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  have  high  regard  for  the  gentleman's  opin- 
ion. Does  he  think  for  one  minute  that  the  administrator  or 
the  board,  such  as  he  wished,  would  pay  any  attention  to 
anything  that  any  employer  said? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  would  prefer  an  impartial  and  inde- 
pendent board,  but  I  cannot  go  as  far  as  the  gentleman  does 
in  saying  I  think  the  President  would  appoint  an  adminis- 
trator who  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  business.  I  pre- 
sume that  he  will  appoint  a  man  who  will  pay  attention  to 
business,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  write  into  the  law  proper 
safeguards  for  biLsiness,  the  right  of  notice,  so  that  a  man 
can  appear  and  have  his  case  heard.  I.  believe  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  fix  wages  and  hours  is  limited,  be- 
cause we  have  only  the  power  to  protect  interstate  com- 
merce. I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  p>ower  to  fix  hours 
and  v;a?es  as  such  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  people.  I  think  we  have  that  power  only 
by  virtue  of  our  right  to  protect  interstate  commerce  from 
unfair  competition,  and,  therefore,  I  desire  to  limit  this 
proposition  to  the  chiseler.  to  the  man  who  is  out  of  line  in 
his  own  industry,  and  that  will  be  as  big  a  job  as  any  ad- 
ministrator will  ever  be  able  to  do  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CITRON.    Mr.  Chairman,  ■will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RAMSPECK.     I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Does  this  require  pcrscnal 
notice  to  each  one  of  the  industries  affected? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  It  would  require  notice  by  registered 
mail  or  personal  notice. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  How  is  the  Administrator 
or  this  committee  going  to  find  out  everybody  wlio  is  affected? 
Would  not  a  public  notice  be  better?  It  seems  to  mc  rather 
difficult  to  find  ever:>'body  in  an  industry,  even  in  a  certain 
territory,  who  might  be  affected. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  dif!icu]t  matter 
if  you  undertake  to  take  in  a  whole  industry  at  one  time, 
which  I  think  is  utterly  impossible  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. I  think  he  is  going  to  have  to  take  this  thing  up  by 
communities  or  sections.  I  do  not  believe  any  man  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  a  law  that  has  penalties  such  as  this  law 
has  without  actual  notice  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Even  in  a  community  he 
might  by  chance  overlook  somebody  who  had  two  or  three 
or  four  employees  in  a  certain  industry. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Of  course,  that  is  possible.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  that  a  man  before  he  is  made  subject  to 
criminal  penalties  ought  to  have  notice  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  going  to  be  put  under  a  law  so  that  he  will  not  be  taken 
into  court  and  tried  for  an  offense  that  he  did  not  know 
anything  about. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Is  not  the  matter  of  notice 
a  matter  of  regulation  and  procediu-e  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Administrator,  and  would  it  not  be  taken  care  of  if  in  line  7 
you  add  the  words  'as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
after  reasonable  notice"? 
Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  am  afraid  to  risk  that. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentlemsm  from  Geor- 
gia has  expired. 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  aU  amendments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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BIra.  NORTON.    IfCr.  Chairman.  I  rlsi  i 
aoiendment.    I  do  not  intend  to  take  5 
to  say  to  the  Committee  that  the  orders 
do  not  relate  to  individual  employers, 
industries  and  occupations,  and  it 
possible  to  hold  hearings  at  the  place 
employer  in  an  occupation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  this 
voted  down. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
RamspickI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Are  there  any 
to  section  11? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    BCr.  Chairman,  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bir.  Rajtdolth:  Pafee  27,  line  15,  after  the 
word  "before".  Insert  "*»  wage  aind  hour  comiolttee";  and.  In  line  17. 
strike  out  the  words  "the  Administrator"  and  insert  "a  wage  and 
hoiir  committee,  the  AdnunlBtr&tor  or  a^y  officer  or  empluyeu 
designated  by  him." 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
bate  the  amendment.    It  comes  from 
simply  a  perfecting  amendment,  to 
committee  as  well  as  the  Administrator: 
ployee  thereof. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     Without 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  otfer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


object  ion,    the    committee 


Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  Guswols 
period.  Insert  "tbe  informatloxx  obtained  by 
examination  shall  be  oonfldentlal  and  not 
mlnlstrator.  his  (dScers,  agents,  or  employee^, 
in  a  court  of  law." 


27.  line  6,  after  the 
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Mr.  GRISWOLD.    Mr.  Chairman, 
the  language  of  this  section  provides 
gate  when  a  man  is  about  to  violate  a 
amendment,  which  makes  the 
dential.    The  chairman  of  the  commi 
cept  it.    It  simply  makes  it  conform  to 
where  they  obtain  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

GRISWOU)]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
on  this  section  and  all  amendments 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
be  read.    It  Is  the  most  important  and 
tion  in  the  bill,  because  it  provides  foi' 
of  espionage,  without  a  crime  ever 
that  has  been  proposed  in  a  free 
SUxxe  not  only  around  the  neck  of 
but  the  administration.    The  section 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiD 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  fallows: 

Amendment  (^ered  by  Mr.  Cask  of  Sout^i 
1,  strlkB  out  "tx  Is  about  to  vloUte." 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is 

ftTn»T>rtT|y>nt 

Tfae  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
to  section  12? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
amendmoit  to  section  12. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUowa: 

AmendnAQt  offerad  by  Mr.  dam  of  Sovt  i 
S.  strike  out  "or  about  to  engage";  scmI  i  i 
wUl  ooDsUtute." 
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THESE    SBCnONS    SET    tJP    AH    INQmSTTTON 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  use 
most  of  my  time  not  to  give  my  opinions  but  to  read  you 
the  language  of  section  11,  which  has  just  been  approved 
without  amendment: 

Sic.  11.  (a)  The  Administrator,  In  his  discretion,  may  investi- 
gate and  gatiier  data  regarding  the  wages,  hours,  and  other  co  .- 
ditlons  and  practices  of  employment  In  any  occupation  subject  to 
this  act.  and  may  Inspect  such  place-s  and  such  records  (and  make 
such  transcripts  thereof*  and  Investlejate  such  facta,  conditions, 
practices,  or  matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
determine  whether  any  person  ha-s  \'.olated  or  Is  about  to  violate 
any  provision  cf  this  act  or  any  labor-standard  order,  or  to  aid 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  previsions  of  this  act 

(b)  Per  the  purpose  of  any  Investii^atlon  f;r  any  other  proceed- 
ing under  this  act,  a  wage  and  hour  committee,  the  Administrator, 
or  any  cfBcer  or  employee  of  the  wa^;e  and  hour  division  desig- 
nated by  him.  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
subpena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  producticn  of  any  boots,  papers,  correspondence,  or 
other  records  of  any  emplt  yer  dtemed  reievant  or  material  to  the 
inquiry. 

And  in  case  any  jjerson  refuses — 

the  Administrator,  or  the  wage  and   hour  committee,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  invoke  thv  aid  of  any  court  ol  the  United  States  in 

the  Juriidiciicn. 

And  further  under  paragraph  <d) : 

(d>  No  person  shall  be  excusf^d  f r  i.-n  attcndinc;  and  testifyln^j 
or  from  producing  books,  papers,  corresjondence.  r  other  records 
and  documents  on  the  ground  tliat  tbe  testimony  or  evidence, 
documentary  or  otlierwlse,  required  of  him  may  tend  to  IncrLmmate 
him  or  subject  him  to  a  penaJty  or  forfeiture. 

If  that  stands  as  the  lav,-  of  thi.s  country  the  BUI  of  Rights 
is  gone.  If  that  becomes  the  law  of  this  country  no  man 
who  is  subject  to  the  provL^ions  of  Lhi.s  bill  can  refuse  to  ap- 
pear on  the  ground  that  it  will  mcruninate  tiim.  not  because 
he  has  violated  the  act,  but  because  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Administrator  or  the  committee  he  may  be  about  to  vio- 
late it. 

If  this  be  democracy,  the  Democratic  Party  had  better 
change  its  name.  If  this  be  democracy,  then  tiiis  country 
^111  cease  to  be  a  democracy. 

Drop  section  11,  Section  12  continues  the  same  kind  of 
power : 

Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Administrator  tliat  any  person 
is  engaged  cr  about  to  engage  In — - 

How  does  the  Administrator  know''  It  is  only  his  Idea. 
A  committee  is  set  up  composed  of  employers  and  employees 
who  will  be  competitors,  and  under  these  sections  they  can 
compel  other  competitors,  just  on  suspicion  that  they  might 
be  about  to  \1olate  the  law,  they  can  compel  them  to  bring 
in  their  records  and  if  they  do  not  they  can  biing  to  bear  the 
power  of  the  Federal  court  to  compel  them  and  then  they 
cannot  refiise  even  on  the  ground  that  it  might  incriminate 
them.  This  is  the  kind  of  legislation  the  House  is  passing 
under  the  mood  the  Members  are  in  at  this  time.  There  is 
only  one  tiling  to  do  now  and  tiiat  is  to  recommit  the  bill  doxd 
rewrite  it. 

Mr.  \nCHENER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  genUcman 
yield? 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  ttiat.  this  provision  is  in  the  Black  bill,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  and  passed  by  the  Senate  under  the 
whip  and  the  lash  of  this  Senator  Black  who  Is  now  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CiVSE  of  South  Dakota.  Just  a  word  in  conclusion. 
This  bill  sets  up  the  greatest  system  of  espionage  that  has 
ever  been  proposed  in  America.  Those  of  you  who  vote  for 
this  legislation  with  these  sections  in  it  will  have  to  answer 
to  the  people.  You  talk  about  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country,  or  the  man  who  is  trying  to  get  along  and  do  some- 
thing; yC'U  talk  about  helping  business.  You  ask  employers 
to  take  up  the  slack;  you  a.sk  Lhem  to  provide  jobs:  yet  you 
subject  Laem  to  this  kind  of  inquisition.  It  certainly  is  the 
most  un-American  thing  that  has  been  proposed  in  ttiia 
Congress  since  I  have  been  a  Meml>er.     LAppliuse.J 

[Here  -.he  gavel  fell.] 
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Mrs.  NORTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  tlie  motion  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULLER  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  clau.se. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will  have  to  reduce  that 
motion  to  writing.  The  gentleman  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Tlie  Chair  recognized  me  for  1  minute.  I 
shall  use  that  time  to  wTite  out  a  motion  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  clau.se,  a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  purpose. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FLToLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause.     This  is  a  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  must, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  be  in  writing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it.\ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Early  this  afternoon  when  they  were 
holding  a  conference  or  discussion  over  there,  we  on  tMs 
.side  could  not  hear  much  of  what  was  said,  but  I  heard 
one  word,  "midnight."  Now,  do  we  vote  on  this  Black  bill 
at  midnight? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has  not  submitted  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     Mr.  Ch:iirman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  hy  Mr.  R.^msfectc:  Page  30,  line  5,  after  the 
word  'eniployed,"  strike  out  the  comma.  Insert  a  period,  and 
stnke  out  the  remainder  of  line  3  and  all  of  lines  6  to  21,  inclusive. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  which  I 
am  proposing  to  strike  out  or  page  30,  beginning  with  Une  5, 
after  the  word  "employed",  lequires  every  employer  who  is 
put  under  a  wage  and  horn-  order  to  post  in  every  room 
where  any  employee  of  Iiis  works,  a  schediile  showing  the 
time  every  employee  goes  to  work  and  quits  work.  Further 
than  that,  if  any  employee  .'lays  on  the  premises  after  tiis 
time  expires,  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the 
order  for  which  the  employer  may  be  fined  $500  or  put  in 
jail  for  6  montlis  for  each  employee  that  remains  on  his 
premises.  I  say  it  is  absolutely  absurd  to  put  business  under 
any  .such  regulation  as  that.  It  does  not  add  anything  to 
the  bill.  It  certainly  would  r.ot  help  to  popularize  w^age  and 
hour  legislation  with  the  public  in  this  coimtry.  I  tried  to 
strike  it  out  in  the  committee  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  do 
it  here.  I  think  if  the  members  of  tliis  committee  will  simply 
read  that  language  they  will  agree  with  me  that  it  ought 
to  be  taken  out  and  that  no  business  man  ought  to  be  put 
under  such  a  regulation  as  that  which  might  make  him 
subject  to  criminal  prosecutiDn. 

Mrs.  NORTON.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  The  committee  will  not  oppose  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    I  thank  the  gentlewoman  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreetl  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  perfecting 
amendments  to  section  13?  If  not,  are  there  any  perfect- 
ing amendments  to  section  14? 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas,    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Texas:  Strike  out  all  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  14  and  Insert  tn  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  Administrator  shall  utilize  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  for  all  investigations  under  sec- 
tion 11  (a)." 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Committee  will  not  oppose  this  amendment,  so  I 
will  not  take  very  much  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  simplify  the  investi- 
gating agencies.  It  will  save  money  and  do  away  with 
duplications  and  overlapping  of  investigating  agencies.  This 
p.mendment  puts  all  the  investigations  now  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  and,  in  my  judgment,  that  Bureau 
is  now  functioning  and  doing  a  very  fine  job.  This  will  save 
money  and  will  prevent,  one,  two,  or  even  three  investigating 
agencies  calling  upon  some  man  and  more  or  less  causing 
him  discomfort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  dest 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schnxtoer  of  Wisconsin:  Page  31, 
line  15,  strike  out  lines  15  to  21,  inclusive,  sertlon  14  (b).  and 
Insert ; 

"(b)  The  Chief  of  the  Children's  Btireau  In  the  Department  of 
Labor,  or  any  of  his  authorized  representatives,  shall  make  all 
Investigations  and  Inspections  under  section  11  with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  minors,  and  bring  all  action.'!  under  section  12 
to  enjoin  any  act  or  practice  which  Is  unlawftil  by  reason  of  the 
existence  of  oppressive  child  labor,  and  to  administer  aU  other 
provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  oppressive  child  labor." 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  substitute  for  subsection  (b)  in  section  14. 
It  does  not  materially  change  the  subsection  except  to  make 
it  conform  to  the  bill  so  far  as  the  child  labor  features  are 
concerned.  It  strikes  cut  in  line  15  the  words  "the  adminis- 
trator shall  utilize"  and  leaves  the  section  then  with  the 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  administer,  which  is  in  line 
with  the  bill  in  a  general  way  so  far  as  child  labor  is 
concerned. 

Mrs.  NORTON.     WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  Jersey, 

Mrs.  NORTON.  The  Committee  on  Labor  will  not  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconshi.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  is  agreeable  to  accepting  the  amendment. 
For  the  support  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  and 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  to  this  and  other 
amendments  offered  by  me.  I  am  deeply  appreciative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  discussing  individual  sections 
of  the  wage  and  hours  bill  dealing  with  child  labor  as  we 
have  reached  those  sections  in  the  course  of  our  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  might  like  to  know  more  of  the  general 
purposes  of  these  child-labor  provisions. 

In  general,  their  object  is  to  define  clearly  what  are  op- 
pressive types  of  child  labor  in  interstate  commerce  and  to 
provide  for  their  elimination  as  far  as  possible  through  pre- 
venting children  from  ever  going  to  work  in  forbidden  occu- 
pations. The  bill  also  provides  for  prosecution  of  those  who 
use  child  labor  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Provisions  are  set  up 
which  tend  to  make  the  results  of  such  prosecutions  so 
certain  that  they  act  as  a  general  deterrent  to  others. 

Let  us  take  the  definition  of  oppressive  child  labor,  section 
2.  suteection    (a),   subsection   10.     Ttiis   definition    clearly 
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stamps  the  genera]  employment  of  ch  Idren  ander  16  years  of 
age  in  industry  outside  of  agricultint  as  a  practice  which  Ls 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  as  far  u  the  production  of 
products  for  interstate  commerce  Is  concerned.  It  further 
brands  the  employment  of  youths  between  16  and  18  years 
of  ace  in  hazardous  occupations  &s  u  ^desirable.  This  is  the 
dangerous  age  when  venturesome  yoi  ths  are  only  too  apt  to 
experiment  with  machinery,  electric  ty.  and  other  hazards 
of  industry  so  that  the  result  is  often  injury  or  death.  Be- 
cause of  the  frequent  new  Inventions  and  changes  in  indus- 
trial processes,  the  duty  of  determining  what  are  hazardous 
occupations  is  delegated  to  the  Giief  of  the  Children's 
^ircau. 

In  order  that  the  child-labor  providons  of  the  bill  should 
not  be  too  rigid,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  added  a  clause,  page  6.  line  '.  to  line  10.  giving  the 
Chief  of  tlie  Children's  Bureau  po^er  to  exempt  minors 
from  the  child-labor  provisions  of  tlie  bill  if  and  to  the 
extent  that  their  work r does  not  interfere  with  schooling, 
health,  or  well-being.  In  the  Judgnent  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  power  of  exemption,  which  I  believe 
was  unprecedented,  was  far  too  bro^id  and  for  that  reason 
it  has  been  curtailed,  through  the  amendment  which  I 
offered,  so  that  it  may  apply  only  o  children  between  14 
and  16  who  are  not  engaged  in  miJiing  or  manufacturing. 

Certain  other  loopholes  in  the  bill  Jirough  which  children 
might  be  exposed  to  the  evils  of  Libor  abuses  have  been 
corrected  by  other  amendments.  Two  offered  by  myself  and 
approved  by  the  House  refer  to  ck  uses  in  the  bill  which 
would  have  exempted  from  the  chid-labor  provisions  any 
children  employed  by  a  parent  or  a  person  standing  in  the 
Visuce  of  a  parent  While  the  Inten;  of  these  clauses,  page 
5,  lines  13,  14,  17.  and  18,  was  undoabtedly  to  exempt  chil- 
dren engaged  In  the  ordinary  occupations  of  home  they 
would  unfortunately  have  permltt<d  continuance  of  the 
employment  of  children  in  such  grossly  improper  occupa- 
tiotis  as  tiff  mining  in  Missouri  anl  other  types  of  piece- 
work  in  which  children  can  be  used,  no  matter  how  danger- 
ous or  undesirable.  The  House  of  R<  presentatlves  has  wisely 
eliminated  this  possibility. 

Hie  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr,  Wood]  also  introduced 
an  amendment  which  the  House  has  s  dopted  which  closes  cer- 
tain looptx>les  in  the  bill  as  passed  bs  the  Senate.  In  writing 
in  certain  exemptions  which  are  obrlously  intended  by  the 
Senate  to  apply  to  wage  and  hom*  vr  >visions  for  adults,  child 
labor  in  forestry,  in  commercialiicd  f  shing,  and  in  turpentine 
work,  where  very  serious  abuses  occuj  ,  were  all  excluded  from 
I>rotection. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  ge:  itleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Kxamkr]  presented  an  amendment  which  was  adopted 
exempting  young  children  engaged  ia  professional  su:tlng  in 
the  production  of  motion  pictures  toiu  the  age  and  hour 
limits  of  the  bill. 

Another  amendment,  which  was  i  resented  l^  the  gentle- 
man from  North  CUtriina  [Mr.  BcLwrtaai]  and  adopted. 
added  under  the  deflnitlan  of  "sutast  andard  labor  condition" 
(p.  6,  ttoe  15)  the  emptoymcDt  of  o  inors  between  midnight 
and  6  o'clock  a.  m..  thus  putting  sue]  i  onpioyment  under  the 
genoal  prohibitory  clanaes  of  the  bil . 

One  of  the  most  signlflrant  clause ;  wtth  refeieiice  to  chJQd 
labor  in  the  whole  Mil,  is  that,  page  >.  line  22  to  page  6,  line 
S.  which  provides  for  an  age  certifies  te  as  a  test  of  a  minor's 
kgal  employment.  The  effect  of  this  proriston,  coupled 
with  another  section  of  which  I  sh&ll  speak  in  a  moment, 
which  greatly  sImplifVs  prosecutions,  is  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority oi  employers  insist  upon  wark  eertilloates  for  all 
minors  applying  for  work.  The  outstanding  advantage  of 
such  a  plan  is  that  under  it  State  a  >d  local  labor  and  work 
certificate  agencies,  in  coopermtJcn  '  rith  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, as  providfid  in  section  3,  subiectlon  (b),  page  9,  see 
that  childroi  do  not  obtain  age  cert  iflcates  for  illegal  work. 
Thus  child  labor  is  prevented.  Ths  experience  under  the 
1916  chikl-labor  law  pro?ed  oondus  vely  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  the  most  aatlif actocy,  effect  ve.  and  ecflnwntcal  one. 
Mot  only  are  children  prevented  frou  l  going  to  work,  but  the 
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suiJervision  of  this  is  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local  authori- 
ties whose  prestige  and  authority  in  the  protection  of  their 
own  children  is  strengthened.  The  supervision  required  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  reduced  to  a  minim lun.  Only  17 
Federal  in.^pectors  were  required  for  administration  of  the 
1916  child-labor  law  for  the  entire  country.  The  total  cost  of 
this  enforcement  to  the  Federal  Government  was  $125,000 
a  year,  and  the  tctal  number  of  Federal  employees  required 
was  51. 

CONTRAST   WTTH    WHEELER- JOHNSON   PROVaSlONS 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  provisions  of  the  Wheeler- 
Johnson  bill  which  have  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
the  chi;d-labor  pro\'isions  of  the  Black-Connery  bill.  That 
bilJ  dejjends  upon  prosecutions  after  children  have  be^n 
illegally  employed.  Its  provisions  for  the  labeling  of  goods, 
as  a  supposed  aid  to  prosecution,  are  complicated  and  it  has 
been  shown,  in  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comir.i'tcc  of  the  S-^nate,  that  they  would  bo  ineffective. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  wi5e  provision  of  the  wage- 
hour  b:ll  now  before  you.  pap^  9.  lin-'s  10  to  17,  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Childr<^n"s  Bureau  may  develop  plans  of  cooper- 
ation with  State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration cf  labor  laws.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a 
more  striking  example  of  sound  cooperative  relationship 
between  the  Federal  and  local  governments  than  that  which 
was  developed  in  the  administration  of  the  1916  Federal 
child-laJ»r  law.  It  was  most  effective  in  preventing  child 
labor  with  a  maximum  of  home  rule  consistent  with  effective 
enforcement  of  the  act,  and  a  remarkably  small  Federal 
inspection  force  of  17.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
procedure  which  would  be  neces.sary  under  the  Wheeler- 
Johnson  bill.  The  enforcemejat  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
would  depend  upon  prosecutions  by  Federal  agents  and  the 
number  of  such  agents  which  would  be  required  to  watch  the 
produci:s  cf  many  thousands  of  factories  in  the  United  States 
and  to  prosecute  violations  of  the  law  i>  painful  to  consider. 

Another  extremely  important  child-labor  provision  of  the 
wage-hour  bill  now  before  you  is  the  clause,  page  41.  section 
22.  subi«ction  (e> .  making  illegal  the  shipment  of  goods  from 
a  factory  within  wMch  opprei>sive  child  labor  has  been  em- 
ployed within  30  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  such  goods. 
This  is  a  key  provision  upon  which  the  effectiveness  of  the 
regtilation  of  child  labor  largely  turn?.  It  sweeps  aside  the 
subterfuges  and  evasions  which  would  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely if  i;  were  incumbent  upxan  the  Government  to  prove 
that  a  cliild  worked  on  a  particular  piece  of  goods  which  is 
being  shipped,  as  would  be  required  by  the  Wheeler-Johnson 
bill.  Proof  of  this  would  require  the  stationing  of  inspectors 
in  the  various  factories  and  oth^r  establishments  of  the  coun- 
try which  might  use  child  labor,  to  watch  the  actual  proc- 
esses on  which  children  work.  Under  the  1916  child  labor 
law,  wliich  included  the  sound  principles  of  the  wage-hour 
bill,  now  before  you,  enforcement  was  relatively  simple  and, 
because  of  this,  honest  employers  insisted  upon  age  certifi- 
cates for  minors  who  worked  in  their  factories,  thus  reenforc- 
ing  the  whole  trend  of  this  legislation  which  was  to  prevent 
children  from  going  to  work  rather  than  to  depend  primarily 
upon  pi-osecuting  employers  after  the  harm  had  been  done. 

The  Wheeler-Johnson  bill  makes  a  futile  gesture  in  the 
direction  of  making  enforcement  easy  through  a  provision 
that  the  employment  of  children  in  a  factory  is  prima  facie 
evridence  that  they  have  worked  on  any  goods  shipped  from 
that  factory.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  administra- 
tion of  such  laws  know  well  tiiat  the  unscrupulous  sweatshop 
type  of  employers  who  use  child  labor  in  the  face  of  such  a 
law  would  inevitably  have  someone  beholden  to  them  who 
would  lestify  that  no  child  worked  en  the  particular  gocds 
in  question.  The  Government  would  then  be  forced  to  pro- 
duce oilginal  evidence  that  the  child  did  work  on  such  goods 
or  articles,  perhaps  at  a  much  earlier  time  than  the  prosecu- 
tion and  in  some  distant  State.  Under  these  circumstarccs 
evasion  would  be  so  easy  as  to  in'/ite  a  general  disrespect  for 
the  lavi'.  The  House,  therefore,  has  been  very  wise  in  restor- 
ing the  direct  and  simple  provision  for  the  securing  of 
eviden(»,  which  I  have  described  and  which  made  the  1916 
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law  so  readily  enforceable,  aid  in  writing  out  the  Wheeler- 
Johnson  substitutes  which  vould  make  such  enforcement 
complex  and  extremely  difflciJt,  if  not  impossible. 

STTPKEMK  COtnrr   HAS  IN    KmECT   RX>1SSKD   ITSKLr 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
•House  in  restoring  the  principle  of  the  1916  child-labor  law 
In  the  wage  and  hour  bill  has  not  made  a  mistake  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Suprem  ?  Court  declared  that  law  un- 
constitutional in  the  famous  Hammer-Dagenhart  decision. 
I  for  one,  and  I  know  that  many  agree  with  me,  will  heartily 
welcome  the  presentation  of  exactly  the  issues  of  the  1916 
child  labor  law  to  the  Supreme  Court  again.  I  would  do  so 
in  the  belief  that  the  Supremt;  Court  would  reverse  itself  even 
though  I  had  no  specific  opinion  of  the  Court  to  confirm  my 
belief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  have  in  the  opinions 
of  the  Court  itself  ample  evidence  that  it  would  so  reverse 
itself.  In  the  Kentucky  Wiip  and  Collar  case  the  Court 
definitely  removed  the  center, tion  that  the  fact  that  the  use- 
fulness and  harmlessness  of  goods  being  shipped  need  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  vaLdity  of  an  act  forbidding  their 
transportation  in  interstate  commerce.  In  the  Jones  and 
Laughlin  and  Friedman-Harry  Marks  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  removed  the  contenticn  that  because  the  production 
of  goods  was  a  local  matter  the  regulation  of  the  interstate 
shipment  of  those  goods  was  beyond  the  power  of  Congress. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  as  the  Court  itseK  pointed  out,  that 
the  effect  upon  interstate  commerce  of  the  labor  practice 
involved  in  the  production  cf  such  goods  is  the  controlling 
factor.  The  effect  of  the  uS'?  of  child  labor  upon  interstate 
commerce  is  now  generally  conceded  by  all,  and  abundant 
evidence  could  be  presentei  to  prove  it.  We  may  rest 
assured,  therefore,  that  the  reenactment  of  the  principles 
of  the  1916  child -labor  law,  as  proposed  in  the  wage-hour 
bill  now  before  you,  would  be  sustained  by  our  highest  court. 

In  a  clarifying  and  perlecting  amendment  offered  by 
myself  and  adopted  by  the  House,  the  administration  of 
the  child-labor  provisions  ol  the  wage-hour  bill  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  xphole  course  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  with  reference  t)  the  child-labor  provisions  of 
this  bill.  It  has  been  clearly  the  thought  of  Congress  that 
procedures  intended  to  eliminate  child  labor,  whose  exist- 
ence can  be  determined  w  th  promptness  and  exactness, 
should  not  be  delayed  or  cor  fused  by  t)eing  made  dependent 
upon  procedures  for  dealing  with  wages  and  hours  and  cor- 
relative matters  of  collective  bargaining  which  are  of  neces- 
sity far  more  complicated.  The  wording  of  section  14, 
subsection  ^b>,  page  31.  as  low  amended,  eliminates  ques- 
tions of  overlapping  and  di  ided  jurisdiction  which  would 
have  made  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  provisions 
complicated  and  difficult.  The  responsibility  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  is  made  more  I'lear  and  specific  for  those  pro- 
cedures which  involve  continuance  of  the  same  sort  of 
cooperative  relationships,  with  various  State  and  local  work 
certificate  offices  and  agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  child- 
labor  laws,  in  which  the  Bureau  has  already  established 
such  an  enviable  record. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  muy  I  congratulate  the  Members 
of  the  House  on  the  highly  ntelhgent  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration given  to  the  elim  nation  of  child  labor  in  these 
various  provisions  of  the  wage-hour  bill  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed. Taken  together  their  establish  an  excellent  system 
of  control  of  child  labor  in  interstate  commerce  through  co- 
ojjerative  relationship  between  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. They  follow  tested  i^rocedures  which  we  know  will 
work  successfully  because  they  have  already  done  so  under 
the  1916  child-labor  law.  Under  these  provisions,  if  finally 
adopted  by  the  House,  we  may  be  sure  of  rapid  progress  in 
the  elimination  of  child  labor  from  interstate  commerce  such 
as  has  been  long  overdue  in  this  country. 

May  I  remind  you  and  the  Members  of  the  House,  how- 
ever, that  according  to  the  best  estimates,  the  child  labor 
that  is  used  in  the  production  of  articles  for  interstate  com- 
merce constitutes  only  25  percent  of  nonagricultural  child 
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labor  that  exists  today.  We  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  have  completed  the  job  If  such  legislation  as  this  is  put 
on  the  statute  books.  We  will  have  done  our  duty  so  far 
as  we  can  go  tmder  the  Constitution  as  it  stands  today.  To 
eliminate  the  remaining  75  percent  of  nonagricultural  child 
labor  will  require  ratification  of  the  Federal  child-labor 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  bui  I  do  know  something  about  an  amend- 
ment adopted  here  a  while  ago.  which  absolutely  kills  this 
bCl  as  far  as  Americanism  is  concerned.  Nothing  like  it  has 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  talking  about  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  confident  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  FULLER.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  will  pro- 
ceed in  order  and  he  knows  how  to  proceed.  I  will  not 
be  called  off  my  feet  but  proceed  in  order,  and  I  will  not 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated,  the  amendment  adopted  a 
little  while  ago  is  against  everything  that  America  or 
American  people  have  ever  stood  for. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  make  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  understands  that  section 
14  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes;  and  I  have  the  right  to  compare 
that  with  other  amendments  that  have  been  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Section  14  is  tlie  section  under  con- 
sideration. The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  olTered  an 
amendment  which  relates  to  subsection  (b).  The  Chair 
notes  that  section  (b)  covers  a  rather  broad  territory  and 
any  Member  who  is  recognized  would  be  warranted  in 
going  into  a  rather  broad  field  of  debate  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr  FULLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment  that 
Is  the  same  as  turned  down  a  little  while  ago. 

The  common  law  of  England  is  the  prevailing  law  today 
In  the  United  States  where  statutes  have  not  changed  it, 
and  that  prevents  you  from  going  intc  a  man's  castle,  or 
into  his  home,  or  into  his  place  of  business  to  search,  in- 
vestigate, and  take  charge  of  his  private  papers.  A  httle 
while  ago  you  adopted  an  amendment  which  is  in  contra- 
distinction of  the  fourth  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  WOOD.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  fear  the  gentleman  does  not  realize  what 
point  I  am  discussing. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  raise 
a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  for  the  gentleman 
to  talk  in  order? 

Mr.  FULLER.    Not  from  your  viewpoint,  at  least. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  Chair  understand  the  gentle- 
man is  making  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  not  talking 
to  this  amendment  but  to  an  amendment  to  another  section 
that  has  been  disposed  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  So  far  as  the  Chair  can  observe  from  a 
verj'  cursory  examination,  the  former  amendment  has  rela- 
tionship to  the  pre.sent  matter  under  consideration.  The 
gentleman  will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  FULLER.  To  show  the  fallacy  of  this  bill,  when  you 
want  us  to  adopt  this  amendment  you  show  just  how  little 
knowledge  you  have  of  history  and  how  little  knowledge  you 
have  of  Americanism  and  of  what  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
the  statute  books  of  this  country. 

Under  the  amendment  you  have  just  adopted  you  not  only 
Eillow  detectives  to  come  in  your  front  door  in  the  morning 
and  in  your  side  door  in  the  afternoon,  but  under  the  cover 
of  darkness  you  allow  special  investigators  to  come  in  and 
not  only  investigate  your  books  but  take  certified  copies  of 
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this 
They  did 
The  law  was  drawn 
Supreme  Court  of  the 


United  States  will  forget  our  organic  h.w,  or  repudiate  it,  and 


forget  there  ever  was  a  constitutional 
fourth  amendment.    Here  we  find 
and   accepting   amendments   in   ord^ 


when  the  roll  is  called  you  will  find  t]  lis  bill  recommitted  to 
the  committee  where  it  should  sleep   "or  always. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  ]fa  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchnudeeI. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  ScHNEn^ES  of  Wisconsin)  there  wp-e — ayes  92,  noes  0. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  i:|erf  ecting  amendments 
to  section  15? 

If  not,  are  there  any  perfecting  amehdments  to  section  16? 

If  not,  are  there  any  perfecting  ame  idments  to  section  17? 

If  not,  are  there  any  perfecting  ame  idments  to  section  18? 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


On 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bulnd 
new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"Nothing  Ln  this  act  shall  apply  to  any 
facturlng  or  producing  any  commodity 
with  any  similar  commodity  which  is  or 
ported  from  any  foreign  coiintry.  or  whlc  i 
any  similar  commodity  on   which  there 
Imported  from  any  foreign  country 


labor  engaged  In  manu- 

ifhich  is  in  competition 

the  free  list  when  im- 

Is  in  competition  with 

Is  an  excise   tax   when 


Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
against  the  amendment  that  it  is  not 
to  which  it  Is  offered.    TTie  section 
out. 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Chairman,  if  theije 
the  point  of  order,  I  want  to  be  heard 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  will 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  . 
derstand.  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
stricken  out.    This  amendment  is  no 
section  but  to  a  section  which  is  entlltled 
laws,"  and  the  paragraph  which  is  In 
laws.    The  amendment  which  I  am 
other  laws,  and  I  submit  It  Is  germane 
tion  whether  the  amendment  Is 
am  perfectly  willing  to  offer  it  as  a 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  point  of 
cause  I  had  failed  to  offer  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  woulc 
tleman  from  Virginia  on  the  point  of 

Mr.  BLAND.    I  thought  I  had 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair 
Virginia  might  desire  to  be  heard  further 

Mr.  BLAND.  If  the  objection  is  to 
to  this  particular  section.  I  have  no 
as  a  new  section,  but  I  offer  It  here  to 
being  made  for  failure  to  offer  It  at 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Does  the  genUew(Jman 
desire  to  be  heard? 

Mrs.  NORTON.    I  do  not,  Mr 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman 
dicated  the   amendment  would  be 
section,  so  the  Chair  will  consider  the 
that  angle. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
Itself  to  labor  engaged  In  manufactuifcng 


t  le 


gem  ane 


ne'7 


amend  nent 


Chair  tnan 


the  statute  books, 
an  insult  and  attack 


them  back  to  Washington  to  see  whether  you  may  have 
violated  the  law,  or  whether  the  evidence  might  be  valuable 
In  framing  future  legislation. 

This  bill  you  are  seeking  to  place  tpon 
and  which  we  of  the  South  considei 
upon  our  industry,  is  a  bill  originate!  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
last  State  in  the  Union  to  come  into  t]  le  Democratic  fold  and 
probably  the  first  to  go  out  of  it.  Tie  men  who  drew 
bUi  did  not  care  anything  about  the  Qonstitution. 
not  know  what  the  Constitution  was 
by  'brain  tnisters,"  who  hope  the 


provision  such  as  the 

tie  committee  trading 

to   get   votes.    But 


page  36,  line  6,  insert  a 


make  the  point  of  order 

jermane  to  the  section 

referred  to  was  stricken 

is  any  question  about 

)e  pleased  to  hear  the 

P4>int  of  order,  as  I  un- 
tariff  section  has  been 
directed  to  the  tariff 
"Relation  to  other 
bill  deals  with  other 
ojffering  also  deals  with 
If  there  is  any  ques- 
to  this  section,  I 
section,  but  I  wanted 
order  being  made,  be- 
at this  point, 
like  to  hear  the  gen- 
(Jrder. 

the  Chair  on  the 


addressed 


thoug  it  the  gentleman  from 
tier. 

o  ferlng  the  amendment 
(bjection  to  offering  it 
prevent  a  point  of  order 
point. 

from  New  Jersey 


it.  is 


rom  Virginia  has  in- 

clffered  as  a  separate 

point  of  order  from 


f^-om  Virginia  confines 
or  producing  any 


commocLlty  In  the  United  States — while  "in  the  United 
States"  is  not  In  the  amendment,  that  is  what  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be — w.hich  is  in  competition  with  any 
similar  :onimodity  which  is  on  the  free  li.st  when  imported 
from  any  foreign  country  or  which  is  in  competition  with 
any  similar  commodity  on  which  tiiere  i.s  an  excise  tax  when 
importel  from  any  foreign  country.  The  amendment  con- 
fines itself  to  the  domestic  market. 

This  t)ill  relates  to  interstate  com.mercc.  and  as  the  amend- 
ment is  framed  and  drafted  as  a  separate  section  the  Chair 
considers  the  amendn.ent  to  be  m  order,  and,  therefore, 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  am.endment  as  a 
new  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Blanu  On  pasre  36.  line  6,  Insert 
a  new  s«:tion  to  read  a.**  follows: 

"Noth.ng  m  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  labor  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing or  produfing  any  c^  rr.m<xlltv  which  U  in  compctltioa 
with  any  slmUar  cf.mmo<nty  which  Is  on  the  free  U.st  when  Im- 
ported f-om  any  foreign  counrrv,  or  which  i.s  in  competition  with 
any  similar  commodity  on  which  there  is  an  excise  tax  when 
imported  from  any  foreign  country." 

Mr.  IJLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a.stounding  to  me  that 
when  the  point  of  order  was  sustained,  and  properly  sus- 
tained, striking  out  provisions  which  had  been  placed  in 
this  bill  for  the  protection  of  American  industry,  a  motion 
was  no;  then  made  by  some  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  to  send  this  bill  back  to  that  committee  for  further 
consideration. 

This  bill  might  be  termed  very  properly  "A  bill  to  favor 
the  imp-ortation  of  foreign  goods  into  the  American  market, 
and  a  iDill  to  destroy  the  tariff  provnsions  that  now  obtain 
for  the  American  farmer  and  American  industry."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  .strongest  argument  I  could  make  comes  in  the  lan- 
guage cf  the  committee  iLself,  The  pronsions  which  were 
stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order  are  as  follows: 

(c)  Tlie  United  States  Tariff  Commission  upon  request  of  the 
Preslden-,  or  upon  re.solutlon  of  either  or  both  Houses  of  Congress 
or  if  Imports  are  substantial  and  lucrea.sing  in  ratio  to  domestic 
production  and  if  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission  there  is 
good  and  sufficient  reason  therefor,  then,  upon  Its  own  motion  or 
upon  the  request  of  the  .Admlni.stnitor  rr  upon  apphcatlon  of  any 
interested  party,  shall  investigate  the  differences  in  the  crjsts  of 
productlDn  of  any  domestic  article  and  of  any  like  or  similar 
foreign  ixticle  restiltlng  from  the  operation  of  this  act,  and  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  such  an  increase  ( within  the  limits 
of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930)  !n  the  duty  upon  imports 
of  the  iiatd  foreign  article,  or  such  a  limitation  in  the  total 
quantity  permitted  entry,  or  entry  without  increase  in  duty  as  it 
may  And  necessary  to  equalize  the  said  d.ffereiiccs  lu  cost  liiid  to 
maintair  the  standards  establisfied  pursuant  to  this  act  In  the 
case  of  an  article  on  the  free  hsX  :n  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  It  shall 
recommend,  if  required  for  the  purposes  of  thi.s  section,  a  limita- 
tion on  tile  total  quantity  permuted  entry. 

This  is  a  confessed  admission  that  the  result  of  this  bill 
without  the  protection  they  sought  to  afford  would  be  to 
protect  the  foreign  market  and  to  enable  foreign  goods  to 
fiood  Uie  American  market  including  the  goods  from  the 
cheap-labor  nations  of  the  world,  like  Japan.  This  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  bill  without  the  protecting  clauses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  cniy  goes  to  those  things 
that  are  on  the  free  list.  I  could  not  apply  it  to  all 
industn.'.  yet  it  applies  to  industry  in  every  respect:  and 
whether  you  accept  this  amendment  or  not.  it  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  this  bill  should  be  recommitted  and  not  passed- 
[Applause.l 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  that  motion.  The  rules  of  the  House  prescribe  for 
10  minutes  of  debate— 5  minutes  for  and  5  minutes  against. 

Mr.  DOWEU^.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rules  of  the  House 
provide  that  after  there  has  been  5  m.inutes  of  debate  a 
motion  to  close  debate  can  he  made. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state  that  the  Chair's 
understanding  of  the  rule  is  that  after  5  munutes  has  been 
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consumed  in  debate,  a  motiDn  to  close  debate  Is  In  order 
and  the  Chair  therefore  overnales  the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  that  all  debate  en  this  section  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  do  now  close. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bland]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  McMillan  and  Mr.  Dondero)  there  were — ayes  74, 
noes  82. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  perfecting  amendments  to 
section  19? 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Char-man.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  few  simple  things.  So  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned  and  so  far  as  my  section  of  the  country  is 
concerned,  the  kind  of  bill  we  would  have  liked  best  was  a  bill 
fixing  flat  standards.  That  sand  of  bill,  however,  when  you 
are  trying  to  do  a  new  thing  1  or  the  whole  Nation  and  to  take 
a  new  step  in  social  progress  is  far  more  difficult  to  pass  than 
a  flexible  bill,  such  as  we  have  before  us.  It  would  be  more 
difficult  to  enforce  and  obviously  would  bring  about  greater 
adjustments  in  certain  sections  of  the  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  he;'e  an  illustration  of  how  difficult 
it  is  to  take  even  a  short  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  social 
progress  and  the  protection  cf  the  poor.  We  are  trying  to  do 
a  big  thing  here  today,  big  in  its  principle,  but  how  small  in 
its  application.  We  have  exempted  from  the  hours  provisions 
of  the  bill  the  processing  of  perishable  agricultural  products 
and  from  all  provisions  thei:  preparation  for  market  in  the 
raw  state.  We  are  setting  uj)  machinery  which  can  raise  the 
wages  of  labor  in  other  ind  istries  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce to  40  cents  an  hour,  a  w^age  which  gives  an  annual 
income  of  only  $800  a  year,  and  we  are  setting  up  machinery 
which  can  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to  no  fewer  than  40  hours 
a  week — what  a  bare  miniraum  standard  that  it — and  yet 
every  possible  obstacle  or  objjction  is  put  in  its  way. 

The  excellent  child-labor  provisions  are  alone  enough  to 
make  every  person  who  sincerely  does  not  want  to  see  little 
children  laboring  and  undercutting  their  own  fathers'  chance 
to  work  vote  for  this  bill  and  against  recommittal. 

For  my  part,  I  would  vote  for  tariff  protection  for  indus- 
tries that  were  harmed  by  low-wage  foreign  competition; 
but,  obviously,  we  cannot  d«)  that  in  this  bUl.  This  has  to 
be  done  somewhere  else,  and  it  can  be  done  somewhere  else. 

The  people  who  are  sincerely  opposed  to  this  bUi  on  the 
ground  that  they  believe  in  unlimited  individual  liberty  and 
think  the  average  workman  without  property  can  protect 
him.self  against  all  the  power  of  wealth  and  all  the  blind 
economic  forces,  I  understand;  but  if  anyone  wants  to  do 
something,  not  for  organized  labor,  but  for  the  poorest 
people  in  this  Nation,  he  will  not  vote  against  this  bill. 

TTiis  is  a  step,  a  step  that  none  of  us  believes  is  100- 
percent  perfect,  but  it  is  a  s.ep  in  the  right  direction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
this  bill,  as  provided  here,  is  eminently  democratic.  Sub- 
stantially, in  spite  of  all  tho  oratory  to  the  contrary,  wage 
and  hour  standards  are  to  bs  fixed  by  committees  represent- 
ing employers,  labor,  and  the  pubhc.  I  have  heard  a  lot 
about  Americanism.  I  always  believed  Americanism  meant 
a  square  deal  for  the  little  fellow.  I  have  always  beheved 
it  meant  that  the  Uttle  fellow  had  a  government  in  Wash- 
ington that  sought  to  the  best  of  Its  ability  to  give  him  pro- 
tection, and  I  have  always  believed  that  Americanism  meant 
affording  equality  of  oppori  unity.  I  still  beUeve  it,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  this  Congress  can  take  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  protecting  the  rights  of  these  people  by  estab- 
lishing these  minimum  star.dards,  it  will  have  done  a  good 
thing. 

About  the  present  recession  in  business,  It  has,  as  Is 
customary,  been  blamed  again  today  on  the  progressive 
legislation  of  this  administration.  I  am  for  fair  taxes.  I 
am  for  making  such  modific:atIons  in  our  taxes  as  ought  to 


be  made,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  industries  of  this  coimtry  spent  only  $3,400,000,000 
on  new  capital  goods  in  1935  before  those  taxes  were  levied, 
while  they  spent  $5,400,000,000  on  new  capital  goods  in  the 
calendar  year  after  the  taxes  were  levied.  Does  that  sound 
like  taxes  are  the  basic  trouble?  The  trouble  today  is  that, 
whereas  a  year  ago  the  Government  was  putting  into  the 
stream  of  purchasing  power  in  the  form  of  wages  to  the 
unemployed  people,  and  in  other  ways,  $300,000,000  a  month, 
last  sprii^  we  quit  doing  that,  and  we  quit  doing  it  too 
soon.  We  quit  before  we  had  brought  about  an  increased 
production  of  wealth  and  balanced  our  Budget  up  instead  of 
balancing  it  down  at  the  expense  of  our  people  and  our 
consumer  demand  and  our  business.  And  now  the  quicker 
we  open  up  pubhc  works  to  these  unemployed  workers  the 
shorter  our  present  difficulties  will  be. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  big  problems  ahead  of  us. 
Let  us  keep  big  things  in  mind  and  not  let  Uttle  things  get 
too  much  in  the  way.     [Applause]. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  perfecting  amendments 
to  section  20? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hobbsi  Page  37,  lines  4  to  8.  after 
the  word  "part",  strike  out  the  remainder  of  line  i  and  all  of  hues 
5,  6,  7,  and  8  down  through  the  word  "capricious." 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  late  hour  it  would  be 
the  height  of  presumption  to  address  this  distinguished 
group  of  men  and  women  unless  there  was  good  rea.^n  for 
it.  There  is  good  reason  for  me  to  do  so,  and  I  ask  your 
attention. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  strike  out  the  iniquitoas  provi- 
sion which  takes  away  from  the  court  of  law.  to  which  this 
bill  says  appeal  may  be  made,  the  right  to  pass  on  questions 
of  fact.  Questions  of  fact  are  the  only  questions  of  any 
importance  which  could  conceivably  be  involved  in  any 
appealed  case.  This  provision  is  a  fraud  upon  its  face. 
It  purports  to  give  the  right  of  appeal  and  re^^ew  in  the 
courts  and  does  absolutely  nothing  of  the  kind.  Read  what 
it  says: 

And  findings  of  fact  by  the  AdniinLstrator  when  supported  by 
evidence — 

How  much  evidence?     What  kind  of  evidence? — 

shall  be  conclusive  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  findings  of  the 
Adminifitrator  are  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  one  intelligent  enough  to  occupy 
a  position  of  this  kind,  who  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  be 
unable  to  clothe  his  deliverances  with  some  semblance  of 
.seriousness  and  plausibility.  He  could  easily  fix  them  so 
that  they  would  pass  muster  under  that  definition.  How 
shall  it  appear  that  the  findings  are  arbitrary  or  capricious? 
Obviously  the  answer  is,  Prom  the  record  prepared  by  the 
Administrator  himself.  Therefore,  I  ask  you,  not  as  parti- 
sans, but  as  Members  of  this  House  and  on  your  honor  as 
such,  to  rise  above  partisanship  and  do  justice.  No  matter 
how  you  vote  on  the  bill  as  a  whole,  do  not  go  to  the  country 
with  a  provision  like  that  in  it.  It  is  fraudulent,  unfair,  un- 
just, unconstitutional,  and  every  Member  of  this  House  who 
will  read  it  impartially  must  agree  with  those  statements.  I 
hope  the  Committee  will  accept  this  amendment,  but  whether 
It  does  or  not  I  beg  of  you  to  vote  it  "up."     [Applause.] 

Mr.  O'MALLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  During  the  last  3  days  nearly  everyone  in 
the  House  has  discussed  the  bill  and  I  rise  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  outlining  my  position  upon  the  principle  of 
wage  and  hour  legislation. 

The  language  in  the  bill,  which  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  seeks  to  strike  out,  ends  most  ap- 
jffopriately  upon  the  word  "capricious"  which  seems  to  be 
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particularly  characteristic  of  the  pncedure  on  this  legisla- 
tion during  its  consideration  he:-e.  Amendment  after 
amendment  has  been  offered  to  the  bill,  most  of  them  de- 
signed to  exempt  from  Its  provlsioos  certain  industries  or 


so  that  tonight  I,  like 
myself  in  the  position 


to  please  certain  groups  or  factions, 
so  many  others  In  the  House,  find 
of  the  old  man  in  the  famous  Aesoi>'s  fable,  who  with  his 
three  sons  was  the  proud  owner  of  a  U  .ckass.  As  the  old  man 
led  the  animal  along  with  the  thre< 
passers-by  and  neighbors  questioned  lis  kindness  to  the  ani- 
mal with  such  a  heavy  burden,  until  i  Inally  each  son  in  turn 
dismounted.  Even  that  treatment  cf  the  jackass  did  not 
please  all  the  bystanders  imtil,  in  hs  effort  to  appease  aU 
commentators,  the  old  man  finally  iound  himself  camnng 
the  jackass  upon  his  shoulders.  As  the  party  crossed  the 
bridge  the  animal  kicked,  fell  from  th  e  old  fellow's  shoulders 


into  the  stream  below,  and  drowned. 


carcass  of  his  possession  as  it  floated  c  own  the  stream  the  old 


man  turned  to  his  sons  and  said.  "Yol 


everybody  I  have  pleased  nobody  and  have  lost  my  jackass 


in  the  bargain."     [Laughter  and  app 
That  is  largely  the  position  the 
themselves  in  at  this  late  hour.    The 


December  17 


Gazing  sadly  upon  the 


see.  in  trying  to  please 


ause.] 

original  sponsors   find 
Democratic  platforms 


low  at  the  point  where 


and  the  Democratic  Party  have  for  years  promised  the  un- 
derpaid wage  earners  of  the  Nation  a  bill  to  provide  for  de- 
cent living  standards  through  a  m  In  mum  wage  and  maxi- 
mum work  hour  bill.  As  we  have  proceeded  here  we  have 
tried  to  please  everybody  and  we  are 
I  doubt  if  we  have  pleased  anyone. 

I  frankly  do  not  like  many  of  thi  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  we  shall  finally,  under  parliamentary  procedure,  have 
to  vote  upon.  But  because  I  firmly  beheve  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  minimum  wages  and  maximu  n  hours  should  become 
a  part  of  the  basic  law  of  the  Uniteil  States  and  that  such 
principle,  when  adopted,  will  give  ev  dence  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  does  not  condone  either  starvation  wages 
or  sweatshop  working  conditions,  I  jropose  to  vote  for  the 
bin  when  we  reach  that  point.  My  vote,  to  my  mind,  will 
be  not  so  much  a  vote  for  a  particilar  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  been  amended  right  and  le:  t  until  certain  portions 
of  It  are  very  controversial,  but  wii  give  evidence  of  my 
keeping  faith  with  the  majority  of  my  district,  who  have 
unmistakably  time  and  again  India  tted  their  approval  of 
legislation  enacting  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour 
standards. 

I  prefer  to  vote  for  the  Senate  bill  as  it  came  to  the  House, 
but  a  vote  of  this  kind  is  not  possble  under  our  present 
jH-ocedure.  Many  Members  are  undT  the  impression  that 
separate  votes  on  the  amendments  adopted  in  Committee 
may  be  obtained  in  the  House,  but  th  it  will  not  be  the  case. 
The  only  vote,  as  I  understand  the  siti  lation  from  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, will  be  as  to  whether  we  s  hall  accept  the  Norton 
substitute  as  amended  here  in  the  Cdnunittee  of  the  Whole 
or  take  the  Senate  bill  as  it  came  fror  i  the  other  body. 

When  that  quesUon  arises  I  shall  }  ote  for  the  Senate  bill 
because  it  provides  for  the  adminls  xation  of  the  law  by 
a  board,  and  it  Is  my  personal  opirlon  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  what  will  undoubtedly  be  a  highly  controversial 
statute  can  be  better  accomplished  b?^  the  combined  minds 
of  five  persons  than  of  one.  At  least  where  the  board  is 
concerned,  when  disputes  arise,  we  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  often  called  upon  by  our  co  istituents  to  intervene 
or  intercede  will,  I  feel,  stand  a  mud  i  better  chance  of  fair 
treatment  from  five  men  than  from  one  man.  and  our 
chances  of  getting  at  least  one  of  five  persons  on  the  tele- 
phone in  an  executive  department  vould  probably  be  just 
five  times  greater  than  the  possibiliiy  of  locating  one  ad- 
ministrator, if  previous  experience  is  any  indication  of  the 
conduct  of  a  governmental  departmez  t. 

In  closing  I  will  say  that  while  it  s  contemplated  that  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit  will  be  offered,  everyone  knows 
that  a  bill  recommitted  to  a  committee  is  usxially  dead  and 
embalmed,  and  a  vote  for  a  motion  to  recommit  is  nothing 
but  a  vote  to  kill  wage  and  hour  legislation  for  all  time. 
I  cannot  vote  for  soch  a  motion  beciuse  I  believe  that  we 
Bboold  enact.  In  keeping  with  the  pis  tf  orm  promises  of  our 


party,  wage  and  hour  legislation  here  and  now  and  not 
dodge  the  issue  by  putting  it  off  to  some  far-distant  future. 
I  plea<l  with  you  who  claim  you  are  friends  of  labor  not  to 
follow  a  discredited  and  reactionary  Republican  leadership 
whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  more  than  5 
years  have  refused  to  follow,  and  whom  we  as  Democrats 
cannot  follow  without  betrayins?  nearly  every  word  spoken 
by  us  and  other  Democratic  elected  officials  only  1  short 
year  ago. 

As  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  five  elections  in  my  city 
over  a  period  of  10  years.  I  have  advocated  a  national  stand- 
ard of  living  wages  for  the  workers  with  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  behmd  the  niamtenance  of  such  a  uni- 
form Nation-wide  standard.  In  campaign  after  campaign 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  exert  ev^ry  effort  to  try  to  better 
the  living  conditions  of  the  overworked  and  underprivileged. 

I  have  never  seen  a  perfect  bill  come  before  this  House 
during  my  service,  and  I  never  exp<'ct  to  see  a  perfect  piece 
of  legislation.  I  have  never  been  able  to  vote  for  a  bill  that 
pleased  me  in  every  word,  line,  or  paraijraph,  but  when  a 
piece  of  legislation  embodies  a  great  basic  principle  to  which 
I  and  my  party  are  committed  I  could  not  vote  against  such 
legislation  without  betraying  not  only  my  own  words  but 
the  hopes,  desires,  ambitions,  and  faith  of  the  majority  of 
my  district  who  have  made  possible  my  service  in  this  House. 
The  workers  and  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  are 
not  concerned  with  details  or  mechanics.  They  do  want 
to  know  whether  their  Govemmf>nt  and  their  Representa- 
tives believe  in  decent  living  standard;3  and  humane  working 
hours,  and  the  Member  of  Congress  who  votes  to  send  this 
bill  back  to  committee  to  molder  in  the  du5t  of  a  committee 
pigeonhole  demonstratas  that  he  believes  the  hours  of  work 
a  man  must  do  and  the  pay  he  should  receive  should  be 
no  concern  of  the  Government  that  th*:>  worker  votes  for 
and  looks  to  for  protection.  This  philosophy  of  disregard 
for  the  workers'  rights  is  the  philosophy  of  fuedalism  and 
exploitation  that  a  good  Democrat  cannot  follow  and  only 
a  bad  Democrat  and  friend  of  selfish  minorities  will  admit 
he  favors. 

Whether  I  remain  here  a  .short  time  or  a  long  time,  when 
the  roU  call  comes  on  any  legislation.  I  propose  to  continue 
to  stand  upon  the  side  of  my  kind  of  people,  those  who 
toil  for  their  daily  bread,  who  work  in  the  shops,  factories, 
stores,  and  mills  and  en  the  transportation  systems  and  in 
productive  fields  of  American  industry.  They  are  the  kind 
of  people  that  send  me  here,  the  kind  of  people  who  have 
no  one  to  defend  them  from  ruthless  exploitation  but  those 
public  officials  who  they  elect  and  must  depend  upon  for 
defense  and  fair  treatment.  These  people  have  no  high- 
paid  lawyers  to  voice  their  sentiments  in  the  lobbys  of  the 
Congress.  They  have  no  great  slush  funds  obtained  through 
unjust  profiteering  and  stock  and  bond  gambling  to  load 
the  mail  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  with  costly  litera- 
ture and  expensive  letterheads  to  plead  their  cause;  no  funds 
left  over  from  family  needs  to  pour  dcsTi  a  deluge  of  tele- 
grams upon  the  Legislature.  Their  only  hope,  these  workers 
and  toilers,  for  better  conditions  and  a  fuller  life  that 
the  Democratic  Party  claim.s  to  .stand  for,  is  in  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  vote  upnn  the  legislation  that  may  help 
to  improve  their  conditions.  These  people,  the  toiling  ma.sses 
whose  votes  will  be  eagerly  sought  again  next  year  wiU 
know  by  the  Record  who  their  friends  are  tonight' and  who 
the  others  are  who  plead  fnend.^hip  while  wielding  the  knife 
of  the  money  changers  against  their  interests  as  exemplified 
in  this  bill  to  make  the  ba.sic  principle  of  fair  wages  and 
decent  hours  as  a  part  of  the  A.merican  code  of  law. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  aU  debate 
upon  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARLAN  and  Mr.  EBERH.\RTER  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Chair 
will  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  2 '2  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  2I2  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HARLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provision  to  which  the 
motion  applies  on  page  37  specifies  that  on  all  questions 
of  fact  unless  the  Adminlstnitor  has  shown  his  decision  to  be 
capricious  or  willful,  the  court  shall  not  reverse  the  decision. 

It  is  very  similar  to  provisions  in  laws  to  which  all 
lawyers  are  accustomed.  It,  amoimts  to  the  fact  that  in 
reviewing  the.se  cases  the  upper  court  shall  proceed  in  error 
instead  of  appeal.  Now,  that  is  not  an  unconstitutional 
provision.  It  deprives  no  one  of  any  rights.  It  is  a  similar 
provision  to  the  one  contained  in  the  act  controlling  radio. 
That  act  contained  this  exact  wording.  It  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  test  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Federal  Radio  Commission  v.  Nelson  Brothers  Bond  & 
Mortgage  Co.  (289  U.  S.  2»)6),  hela  that  provision  consti- 
tutional, fitting,  and  proper  for  this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  am  not  more  interested  in  depriving  anybody  of  any 
rights  than  the  gentleman  who  proposed  the  amendment. 
I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  that.  But  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions under  which  a  reviirwing  court  ought  to  be  limited 
to  the  law  in  the  case  and  not  to  the  facts.  We  have  that 
in  ordinary  civil  proceeding.*;,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
ought  not  follow  the  former  precedents  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  the  act  that  controls  radio  communica- 
tion. 

I  Here  the  gavel  felLl 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Eberharter]  is  recognized  for  2V2  minutes. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

I  have  personally  seen  the  operation  of  other  acts  wherein 
the  words  in  this  section  or  words  to  the  same  effect  were 
in  the  law.  For  instance,  in  the  act  pertaining  to  veterans' 
compensation,  the  words  "arbitrary"  and  "capricious"  are 
used. 

In  a  case  within  my  personal  knowledge,  wherein  the  lower 
State  court  had  foimd,  after  consideration,  that  a  World 
War  veteran  was  legally  dead  and  had  signed  an  order  or 
decree  to  that  effect,  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  said  that  the  fact  of  death 
was  not  proved,  and  denied  adjusted  compensation  to  the 
widow  of  the  veteran.  Wlien  the  matter  came  up  in  Fed- 
eral court,  it  practically  placed  the  widow  in  the  position  of 
showing,  by  affirmative  proof,  that  the  action  of  the  Admin- 
istrator was  arbitrary  or  capricious.  We  all  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  prove  this. 

We  must  realize  that  the  boards  set  up  In  this  act  will 
not  be  composed  of  men  who  are  legally  trained.  The  evi- 
dence on  which  they  base  their  findings  of  fact  may  not  be 
legally  sufficient;  it  may  not  be  morally  sufficient;  it  may  be 
evidence  which  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  point  at  issue,  or 
it  may  be  evidence  which  is  unfair,  yet  if  the  Administrator 
makes  a  finding  of  fact  under  the  language  In  this  section 
of  the  act,  the  courts  would  not  have  the  right  of  review 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  set  aside  the  ruling  of 
the  Administrator,  unless  the  court  found  the  action  of  the 
Administrator  was  arbitrary  or  capricious.  Arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious— these  words  "arbitrary"  or  "capricious" — ^have  a 
vastly  different  meaning  than  sufficiency  or  relevancy  of 
evidence. 

In  my  opinion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  would  be  a  step 
toward  biu-eaucracy.  We  have  been  taking  away  from  the 
courts,  little  by  little,  the  right  to  render  judgment.  I  have 
seen  this  language  in  operation  In  laws  heretofore,  and  I 
know  that  It  has  worked  hardships. 

In  my  opinion.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  pass  this  act 
as  it  is  now  written,  with  respect  to  this  particular  section. 
We  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  power  away  from  the 
courts.  We  well  know  that  we  are  taking  a  step  toward  a 
dictatorship  and  toward  bureaucracy  in  leaving  the  law  in 
the  hands  of  administrators  and  committees  who  have  not 
had  the  proper  training  to  sit  in  judgment  in  important 
affairs  of  this  kind. 

I  ask  you  to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlemui  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HobbsJ. 


"Itie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

"Rie  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  HobbsJ. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mrs.  Norton)  there  were  ayes  123  and  noes  54. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  perfecting 
amendments? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  perfecting 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McRetnolds:  Page  36.  line  16,  after 
the  word  "ihe",  strLke  out  "Circuit  Court  of  Appeals"  and  insert 
"District  Court";  page  36.  line  17,  after  the  word  "any",  strike  cut 
the  wcK-d  "circuit"  and  insert  the  word  "district." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  perfecting 
amendments  to  section  20? 

Mr.  HOBBS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hobbs:  On  Page  37,  beginning  In 
Une  24.  strike  out  the  words  "which,  if  supportt-d  by  evidence,  shtdl 
be  conclusive". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  perfecting  amendments 
to  section  21? 

Are  there  any  perfecting  amendments  to  section  22? 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  McRetwolds:  Otj  page  39  at  the 
end  of  line  25.  after  the  word  "both",  strike  out  the  period,  insert 
a  comma  and  the  following  words:  "Provided,  tlie  court  lia.s  no 
authority  to  inflict  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1(X)  for  the  flrst  offense  " 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  take  this 
time  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  this  bill.  [Applause.]  It  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
that  even  the  committee  is  not  in  harmony  about  the  bill 
they  are  asking  you  to  pass.  The  last  two  speakers  before 
the  House,  who  are  supporting  tliis  bill,  said:  "We  know  it 
is  not  a  good  bill,  but  we  w.ant  to  pass  some  bill." 

I  ask  you:  Do  you  want  the  conference  <:cnimittee  to  write 
the  bill  on  this  great  question?     I  do  not  believe  you  do. 

Mrs.  NORTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
says  "yes."  She  says  "yes"  because  she  Is  going  to  be  cm 
the  conference  committee.  She  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
views  of  this  House:  and  that  is  what  you  will  have  to  con- 
tend with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  even  set  up  an  Administrator 
who  has  more  authority  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  £is  I  see  it.  His  time  is  not  limited  and  you  could 
not  get  him  out  of  office  unless  you  passed  a  bill  repealing  the 
act.  Not  only  that,  but  he  has  the  authority  to  appoint  all 
officers,  all  attorneys,  and  to  fix  their  salaries.  Never  in  this 
country  was  a  king  set  up  like  this  bill  sets  one  up.  Do  you 
not  want  to  write  this  bill  yourselves? 

To  my  Democratic  friends  I  say  that  because  the  rules 
of  the  House  will  not  recognize  us  to  make  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, I  have  asked  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hartley]  to  make  this  motion,  as  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man who  outranks  him  is  for  the  bill  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  be  recognized  under  the  rules  as  such — 
I  have  asked  him  to  make  that  motion  for  us  Democrats^so 
they  will  not  charge  that  It  is  a  RepubUcan  motion.  They 
have  already  been  aroimd  here  trying  to  tell  us  it  is  a  Repub- 
lican motion  and  I  see  one  of  them  who  did  it:  "Why,  you 
would  be  following  a  Republican,"  he  says.  Under  the  rules 
Of  the  House,  as  you  well  know,  the  minority  is  entitled  to 
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preference  In  recognition.  First  comjs  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  and  then  the  man  next  to  him. 
which  is  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer«y  [Mr.  Hartley].  He 
has  agreed  to  make  the  motion  for  us  to  recommit  the  bill; 
and  we  can  recommit  the  bill.  Latei  on  we  can  write  a  bill 
in  the  true  interests  of  the  laboring  loen  and  women  of  this 
country,  a  bill  the  people  really  want  and  not  turn  our  duty 
over,  as  we  do  in  this  bill,  to  some  adi ainistrator  not  answer- 
able to  the  people.     [Applause.] 

My  friends,  come  now  and  let  us  reason  together.  The 
quotations  on  the  stock  market  today  are  the  lowest  of  any 
day  recently,  so  I  am  informed.  Tie  people  are  watching 
us.  They  are  asking:  "What  Is  Conjress  going  to  do?  Are 
they  going  to  pass  this  act  and  destroy  business?"  If  you 
refuse  to  pass  this  bill  I  venture  to  lay  that  you  will  begin 
to  see  business  conditions  change  witt  in  2  days.  [Applause.] 
So  I  appeal  to  you  Meml)ers  of  the  louse  to  recommit  this 
bill  when  that  motion  s  made. 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  rise  in  opposi  ion  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sis  a  member  of  tt:e  Committee  on  Labor 
of  the  House  for  three  terms,  I  tak  t  the  floor  at  tJois  laie 
hour  as  we  debate  this  measure  towajd  conclusion.  My  sin- 
cere desire  will  be  to  assist,  if  I  can,  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill,  which,  even  though  it  may  not  i  ain  favor  at  this  time, 
will  sometime  become  a  part  of  the   aw  of  the  land. 

I  recognize  the  sincerity  of  purpoie  of  every  Member  of 
this  body,  no  matter  whether  he  be  Democrat,  Progressive, 
or  Republican.  I  observe,  however— and  I  state  it  with  no 
malice  toward  any  Member — that  those  who  have  asked  you 
now  to  recommit  this  measure  are  not  the  indivldtials  who 
have  tried  dming  the  progress  of  iiis  lengthy  debate  so 
to  perfect  the  bill  that  they  might  v(  te  for  it,  but  they  have 
worked  by  one  method  or  another  tc  scuttle  and  defeat  the 
measure.  Now.  in  the  last  minutes  Jiey  come  in  and  say: 
"We  Eu-e  the  friends  of  labor  legislation."  I  say  to  you,  and 
you  know  it.  that  they  have  not  atUmpted  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  to  try  ai  id  help  those  of  us  who 
are  honestly  endeavoring  to  bring  ab  >ut  a  flexible  and  work- 
able bill  which  can  go  from  the  Hciose  to  the  Senate  and 
then  to  conference  to  perfect  the  measure.     [Applause.] 

I  cannot  add  anything  new  to  this  debate,  but  in  the  few 
remaining  minutes  I  shall  simply  cal  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  to  that  whic  i  has  happened  during 
historical  debates  in  this  Congress  u:>on  the  initiation  of  all 
experimental  legislation.  During  he  administration  of 
President  Taft  there  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  for  an  increase  in  the  welg  it  limit  on  foiirth- class 
mail  from  4  pounds  to  11  pounds,  or  n  other  words  to  create 
a  system  of  parcel  post  in  the  Unite!  States  Postal  Service. 
The  Honorable  David  Lewis,  of  Man  land,  the  author  of  the 
parcel-post  law,  still  a  worthy  Memb«T  of  this  body,  remem- 
bers that  which  I  now  bring  to  your  attention.  A  witness 
said  when  that  bill  was  being  considered  before  the  com- 
mittee: "I  have  just  returned  from  Europe.  Over  there  I 
found  things  exceedingly  bad  under  heir  S3rstem.  They  are 
now  having  bread  riots  in  England." 

The  chairman  asked,  "Due  to  pare  1  post?" 

The  witness  replied:  "It  is  due  to  t  aeir  system,  and  parcel 
post  is  a  part  of  that  system." 

Now.  I  have  not  brought  that  up  in  a  light  vein,  hut  simply 
as  a  historical  reference  as  to  what  actually  happens  when 
new  legislative  paths  are  being  blazei :  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  was  estab- 
lished. Senator  John  H  Reagan,  of  Texas,  was  the  sponsor 
of  that  law.  I  have  a  h^  regard  lor  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  spoke  j^esterday  [Mr.  Lanbam],  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  his  statements.  I  would  remind  him  and  all  those  who 
speak  about  dictat<»^hip8.  who  speak  about  alien  ideas,  who 
speak  about  despotism,  who  speak  abc  ut  the  concentration  of 
power,  that  we  have  had  those  same 

regard  to  every  piece  of  progressive  apd  humanitarian  legis- 
lation passed  in  this  country. 

It  was  charged  at  the  time  the  Interstate  Comm^xe  Com- 
mimon  was  created,  a  body  which  loday  we  recognize  and 
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take  for  granted  almost  as  we  recognize  ihe  Post  Office — that 
all  kinds  of  dire  coasequences  would  happen,  and  that  Amer- 
ica would  be  doomed  and  our  syatcni  destroyed.  Senator 
Stanford,  a  great  railroad  leader,  .said  when  that  bill  was 
before  Congress: 

If  thl.s  bill  shall  become  law.  its  consoquenccs  will  be  most 
disastxoiis. 

Senator  Hoar,  of  Ma^sachu.<;etts.  cried  out: 
The  passage  of  this  bill  will  create  a  panic. 

Senator  Piatt,  pf  Connecticut,  admonished: 

It  Is  anti-Chrtstian.  the  old  pagan  idea,  an  old  despotic  lde«. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  income-tax  measure  was  before 
the  Congress  in  1893  in  the  attempt  to  raise  yearly  a  sum  of 
$30,000,000.  it  was  said,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  that 
'•never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  so  effective  a  meas- 
LU-e  been  proposed  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  tramps 
as  the  income  tax." 

Pightmg  the  revenue  proposal  was  Senator  David  B  Hill, 
who  said  'it  was  a  dLscnmmattn^;.  a  sectional,  a  communistic 
tax."  It  was  "socialism,  commurusm,  and  devilism"  to  Sen- 
ator Sherman  of  Ohio. 

My  fellow  Members,  in  1913  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
passed,  but  the  same  type  of  opposition  was  faced.  Bank 
presidents  called  it  unjust  and  un -American,  and  dictator- 
ship was  hurled  at  those  who  aided  it.s  passage,  while  debate 
raged  in  Congress  prior  to  its  enactment.  National  banks 
would  have  their  death  knell,  it  was  predicted. 

I  only  wish  I  might  say  .^-omething  just  now  to  open  the 
ears  of  those  in  this  Chamber  who  plot  the  death  of  this 
measure.  Would  that  they  might  hear  the  heartbeat  of 
humamty.  that  faltering  multitude  of  underpaid  and  over- 
worked laborers,  who  look  to  us  for  aid  in  their  hour  of 
need.     [Applause.] 

In  the  hght  of  history,  remember  that  experimental  and 
initiative  legislation  must  be  written  here  tonight  by  those 
who  believe  m  progress  and  in  developing  democracy.  1  Ap- 
plause. 1 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  ciose  in  5  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McReynolds]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ENGEL.     Mr,  Chairman.  I  ofTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Evgei.  P^f  40,  line  1.  strike  out 
Ilnea  1,  2,  3,  and  all  of  line  4  to  and  including  ihe  word  •'offense." 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  section  22  is  the  section 
which  provides  for  penalties,  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Any  person  who  willfully  performs  or  aids  or  abets  In  the  per- 
formance of  any  act  declarr-d  to  be  unlawful  by  any  provision  of 
this  act  or  who  willfully  fails  or  ornlt^  to  perform  any  art  duty 
or  obligation  required  by  this  act  to  be  performed  by  hini  shali 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500  or  mipnsoned  for  not  more  than  6  months 
or  both. 

Then  the  section  goes  on  and  reads  as  follows: 

Where  the  employment  of  an  employee  In  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  act  or  of  a  labor-standard  order  is  unlawful,  each 
employee  so  employed  In  violation  uf  such  provision  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  offense, 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  80.000  employees  on  the  River 
Rouge  pay  roll  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  If  this  section  remains 
in  the  bill,  Mr.  Ford,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  every  employee 
who  aids  or  abets  in  the  failure  to  perform  a  duty  or  who 
omits  to  perform  any  act.  duty,  or  obligation,  is  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  40,000  years  and  to  a  fine  of 
$40,000,000. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  EngelI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were  on  a  division 
(demanded  by  Mr.  Mott) — ayes  123,  noes  97. 

Mr.  CMALLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 
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Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton and  Mr.  Ekgkl  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the  tellers  reported — 
ayes  132,  noes  121. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mabtin  of  Colorado:  On  page  41, 
line  9,  strike  out,  begtimlng  with  line  9,  down  to  and  Including 
the  word  "employed".  In  line  14,  and  Insert: 

"(e)   It  sh&Il  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who — 

"(a)  has  produced  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  In  any  State  or 
Territory,  wholly  or  In  part  through  the  use  of  child  labor,  on  or 
after  January  1.  1938;    or 

"(b)  has  taken  delivery  of  eruch  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  In 
any  State  or  Territory  with  notice  of  their  character  whether  by 
purchase  or  on  consignment,  as  commlfgvlon  merchant,  agent  for 
forwarding  or  other  purposes,  or  otherwise — 

to  transport  or  cause  to  be  transported.  In  any  mannw  or  by  any 
means  whatsoever,  or  aid  or  assist  In  obtTilnlng  traosixjrtatian  for 
or  In  transporting  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  to  sell  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
for  shipment  In  Interstate  or  foreign  cnmmerce  or  with  knowledge 
that  shipment  thereof  In  Interstate  or  torelgn  commerce  Is  In- 
tended." 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  incredible  to  my  mind  until  the  last  3  days  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  adopt  any  such  flimsy 
skeletal  thing  as  the  five-line  paragraph  I  have  moved  to 
strike  from  this  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  child  labor 
in  these  United  States.  The  House  is  not  even  willing  to 
consider  the  legislation,  and  without  analysis  and  without 
explanation  it  swallows  the  whole  thing  as  brought  In  by  the 
House  committee  blindly.  You  have  heard  about  the  moun- 
tain laboring  to  bring  forth  a  mouse,  but  so  far  as  the  founda- 
tion of  this  child-labor  legislation  as  contained  tn  these  five 
lines  is  concerned,  the  mountain  is  laboring  to  bring  forth  a 
gnat. 

The  five  lines  I  have  moved  to  strike  from  the  bill  consti- 
tute the  whole  formula  and  foundation  of  the  child-labor 
law,  and  the  foundation  is  as  full  of  holes  as  a  Swiss  cheese; 
and  when  It  crumples,  as  it  will  if  it  gets  on  the  statute  books, 
it  will  bring  down  the  whole  superstructure  with  it. 

This  House  Labor  Committee  amendment  simply  prevents 
manufacturers,  producers,  or  dealers  from  shipping  goods 
manufactured  by  child  labor  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
leaves  out  whole  categories  of  persons — brokers,  factors,  com- 
mission merchants,  and  other  agents,  and  aids  and  assist- 
ants— who  can  take  these  goods  over  under  this  act  and  ship 
them  in  interstate  commerce,  with  nothing  in  the  law  to 
prevent  it.  It  is  permissible  to  sell  child-labor  goods  for 
interstate  shipment  and  to  sell  with  knowledge  that  the 
goods  are  intended  for  such  shipment.  Tlie  manufacturers 
and  their  sweatshop  lawyers  will  have  no  trouble  at  all  in 
finding  in  these  five  lines  holes  big  enough  to  drive  a  10-ton 
truck  through.  As  the  substantive  law  of  child  labor  it  is 
not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  language  which  you  have  heard 
read  in  the  form  of  my  amendment,  which  is  the  Senate 
amendment — the  Wheeler-Johnson  amendment — prohibit- 
ing goods  manufactured  by  child  labor  from  moving  in  inter- 
state commerce,  is  a  thoroughly  worked  out,  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation  which  takes  in  not  only  producers,  deal- 
ers, and  manufacturers  but  commission  merchants,  brokers, 
sellers,  aids,  assistants,  and  any  other  persons  who  may 
handle  these  goods  in  any  way.  It  prohibits  the  sale  of  these 
goods,  knowing  they  were  produced  by  child  labor,  or  as 
intended  to  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Yes;  here  the  gavel  fell;  and 
ended  the  allotment  of  2^2  minutes  in  which  to  present  a 
substitute  child-labor  amendment  to  the  wage-hour  bill  in 
lieu  of  the  provisions  inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor.  Perhaps,  instead  of  crabbing  about  the 
allotment  of  time  as  niggardly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
legislation  would  affect  12,000,000  children,  a  Member  ought 
to  be  thankful  to  the  Lal>or  Committee  for  not  moving  to 


cut  off  debate  entirely  on  proffered  amendments,  which  would 
have  carried  hands  down,  such  was  the  mood  of  the  House. 

When  the  wage-hour  bill  passed  the  Senate  I  analyzed  it 
carefully  and  it  impressed  me  as  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 
I  could  have  voted  for  it  just  as  it  came  from  the  Senate. 

I  was  impressed  with  Its  flexible  wage  and  hour  standards. 

I  was  impressed  with  its  differentials,  permitting  its  adap- 
tation to  the  differing  natural  and  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  country. 

I  was  impressed  with  its  administrative  set-up  of  a  five- 
man  board  to  exercise  the  great  powers  conferred  by  the  act. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  three-way  approach  of  the 
Wheeler-Johnson  amendment  to  the  suwJression  of  child 
labor  instead  of  one  way  as  in  the  House  bill. 

On  the  whole,  I  thought  it,  and  bUH  think  it,  a  reasonable, 
moderate,  practicable  approach,  and  a  very  great  step  toward 
the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  confronting  the  country, 
the  great  army,  the  millions  of  overworked,  underpaid,  and 
unemployed  workers. 

But  the  House  Committee  on  LAbor  thought  otherwise 
and  reported  the  bill  with  159  amendments.  On  the  floor 
came  amendments  from  the  committee  and  from  individual 
members  of  the  committee,  so  many  that  by  the  time  com- 
mittee members  had  exhausted  their  rights  of  priority  in 
offering  amendments  and  tn  debate  the  committee  chairman 
and  the  House  were  impatient  to  take  up  the  next  section  of 
the  bill.  Hence  the  2  V2 -minute  allotment  of  time  to  the  mine 
run  of  Members. 

Still,  I  had  secured  the  floor  several  times,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  2V2  minutes  to  11  minutes  by  the  timekeeper's 
watch.  On  each  of  these  occasions  I  analyzed  and  criti- 
cized the  House  Labor  Committee  child-labor  provisions.  I 
shall  content  myself  by  saying  here  that  I  pointed  out,  or 
thought  I  pointed  out,  that  the  House  deflnltion  of  "oppres- 
sive child  labor"  was  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  power 
to  a  bureau  chief,  and  that  the  substantive  law  proposed 
against  chUd  labor  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 
The  Labor  Committee  said  it  was  perfect,  too  perfect  to  be 
either  debated  or  amended,  except  the  half  dozen  amend- 
ments a  committee  member  got  into  the  definition  of  op- 
pressive child  labor  on  the  floor  at  the  last  minute. 

Somebody  is  very  wrong.  Somebody  Is  dead  wrong.  I 
propose  to  devote  some  time  to  finding  out  before  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  bill  in  the  House.  If  I  find  out  I  am  wrong, 
the  House  provisions  will  have  no  stronger  supporter  next 
time. 

Meantime  I  shall  set  down  here  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  compare  and  analyze  them,  the  House  and 
Senate  child-labor  provisions.  The  first  of  these  is  claimed 
by  Its  supporters  to  be  the  last  word  in  child-labor  legisla- 
tion, and  the  second  is  represented  by  them  to  be  hopelessly 
bad.  TTie  first  is  supposed  to  prevent  child  labor,  the  second 
Is  supposed  only  to  punish  after  the  fact.  Study  them  for 
yourself. 

THE    HOtrSI    LABOR    COMMTTTET    AMTnvTDMENT 

No  producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  shall  ship  or  deliver  for 
shipment  tn  interstate  commerce  any  goods  produced  In  an  estab- 
lishment situated  in  the  United  8tat^  in  or  about  which  uithin 
80  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  such  goods  therefrom  any  oppressive 
child  labor  has  been  employed. 

THE    WHEELER-JOHNSON    AMENTIMENT 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who — 

(a)  has  produced  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in  any  State  or 
Territory,  wholly  or  in  part  throxigh  the  use  of  child  labor,  on  or 
after  January  1,  1938:  or 

(b)  has  taken  delivery  of  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  In 
any  State  of  Territory  with  notice  of  their  character,  whether  by  • 
purchase  or  on  consignment,  as  commission  merchant,  agent  for 
forwarding,  or  other  purposes,  or  otherwise,  to  transport  or  cause 
to  be  transported.  In  any  manner  or  by  any  means  whatsoever,  or 
aid  or  assist  In  obtaining  transportation  for  or  In  transporting 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in  liiterstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  to  sell  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  for  shipment 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  conmierce  or  with  Icnowledge  that  ship- 
ment thereof  In  Interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  Is  Intended. 

WHO    KTTJJn    COCK    BOBINT 

"Itie  newspapers  attributed  the  defeat  of  the  wage-hour 
bUl  in  the  House  to  a  coalitioa  between  the  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats. 
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bilL    It  was  killed  by 


It  Is  true  that  only  9  Republican  j  were  among  the  218 
signers  of  the  petition  taking  the  bil,  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  placing  It  on  the  calendar.  It  is  true  that  only 
6  of  the  198  votes  cast  against  reconmitting  the  bill,  which 
meant  its  death,  were  cast  by  Repiit  licans.  It  is  true  that 
all  but  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  southern  Democrats  voted  to 
recommit. 

But  this  coalition  did  not  kill  the 
the  labor  split.  Yet,  very  significan  Jy,  the  labor  split  did 
not  cost  the  bill  a  single  genuine  uage-hour  vote  in  the 
House.  I  have  checked  and  recheclied  the  roll  call. 
Farmer-Labor  and  Progressive  Meiabers,  13  in  number, 
voted  against  the  motion  to  recomnit.  Of  the  Democrats 
who  voted  for  recommittal,  I  find  only  4  of  the  133  Demo- 
crats who  were  rated  as  being  in  fa\or  of  wage-hour  regu- 
lation, and  they  voted  to  reconmiit  fcr  other  reasons. 

What  the  labor  split  did  was  to  furr  ish  an  alibi,  an  escape- 
ment, for  many  Members  not  favoratJle  to  such  legislation, 
but  who  would  not  have  dared  to  -ote  against  it  on  the 
final  roll  call.  They  can  now  go  bad :  to  their  districts  and, 
availing  themselves  of  the  Green  letters  and  telegrams,  say 
they  were  for  a  "real"  wage-hour  bill,  but  not  the  "abortion" 
before  the  House,  and  get  away  with  it.  There  will  be  few 
political  casualties  growing  out  of  tie  death  of  the  wage- 
hour  bill,  and  perhaps  as  many  amor  g  Its  friends  as  among 
Its  enemies.    Such  is  the  game. 

WACK-HOin   LBCISLATION   IS    NOT  DEAD 

The  Issue  is  not  dead,  or  even  sleeping.  There  will  be 
no  more  sleep  for  the  opponents  of  such  legislation.  Im- 
perative and  fixed  conditions  have  pi  iced  it  on  the  calendar 
to  stay.  Not  even  the  prosperity  of  1929  will  solve  unem- 
ployment.   It  must  be  solved. 

The  trouble  with  Congress  is  not  a  lack  of  honesty.  It 
is  not  a  lack  of  any  good  qualities,  rhe  main  trouble  with 
Congress  Is  a  lack  of  social  consciousness.  It  is  a  lack  of 
realization  of  what  has  happened,  wliat  is  happening,  what 
will  continue  to  happen  In  the  industr  lal  and  economic  proc- 
esses of  the  country.  They  do  not  mow  that  a  door  has 
closed  behind  us,  never  to  reopen,  Tl  ley  are  deeply  troubled. 
They  look  longingly  back  at  the  old  familiar  road,  hoping 
that  by  some  hap,  somehow,  we  wi  1  again  find  ourselves 
upon  It.  Nevermore.  The  industrla]  age  has  swallowed  up 
their  world.  Henceforth  It  is  the  mat  hine,  and  evermore  the 
machine,  and  forty  million,  fifty  mill  on  workers  running  it. 
Mankind  mechanized,  farmers  as  wel  as  lalwrers.  Produc- 
tion already  socialized  in  private  hands,  and  to  meet  the 
challenge,  distribution  socializing  In  p  ibllc  hands. 

The  political-minded  statesman  is  Dbsolete.  He  is  rooted 
In  the  dead  past.  He  Is  passing  from  the  picture.  The  ma- 
chine will  get  him.  He  must  go.  Th;  social-minded  states- 
man is  coming  In.  He  Is  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  He  is  a 
product  of  change.  He  will  live  anc  think  and  act  in  the 
terms  of  the  environment  and  the  coniiticns  which  produced 
him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Colorada  [Mr.  Martin ] 

The  amendmoit  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  i|erfecting  amendments 
to  section  23? 

If  not,  are  there  any  perfecting  ameadments  to  section  24? 

Mr.  KITCHENS.    Mr.  Chairman.  ]|  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amesdment  offered  by  Mr.  Kitchens: 
21.  after  the  wcffd  "until"  In  lino  20, 
one-hundred-and",  and  In  line  21  the 
Inaert  "12  montlia." 


On  page  42,  lines  20  and 

""-   out  the  worda  "the 

•twentieth  day"  and 


strike 
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Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  khis  amendment  gives 
the  business  of  America  and  the  labor  of  America  time  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  meet  the  conditions  under  which  they 
will  have  to  operate  if  this  bill  be  passed.  "Hiere  are  more 
than  225,000  separate  industrial  plants  in  America.  There 
are  more  than  40,000.000  employees  n  America  and  about 
12.000,000  of  these  are  unemployed,  t  submit  no  board,  no 
wanmittee,  no  administrator  can  Investigate  and  reach  any 


sort  of  just  conclusion  as  to  the  proper  v.-ages  and  hours 
of  labor  of  these  concc^rns  in  120  days.  If  they  considered 
1.000  per  day.  it  would  take  them  225  days  to  investigate 
these  plants  and  conditions.  I  believe  in  a  more  reasonable 
time  within  which  to  put  this  bill  into  operation. 

A  great  majority  of  the  American  people  have  made  heavy 
sacrifices  for  certain  sections  and  its  industry  and  labor.  A 
great  m.ajority  of  the  American  people  have  been  paying  a  tar- 
iff for  the  benefit  of  industry-  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  its  labor.  The  Amcncan  people  have 
had  forced  upon  them  the  importation  of  forei^i  labor,  aliens 
from  Europe  by  the  milliorLs,  whose  labor  has  been  exploited 
by  industry  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  Now  they 
cannot  exploit  this  kind  of  labor  any  more  and  therefore 
seek  to  prevent  or  curtail  industry  in  my  section. 

Further,  the  freight  rates  of  the  country  grievously  pe- 
nalize m.y  section  by  being  higher  than  in  any  other  sections. 
But  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  ChaL-man.  I  am  against  the  bilL 
This  bill  is  a  new  governmental  adventure  in  economics.  I 
do  not  oppose  ic  on  that  basis.  Its  ostensible  objectives  are 
praiseworthy  and  humanitarian.  I  am  for  those  objectives, 
but  they  should  be  achieved  justly  with  an  equal  opportunity 
for  all  labor  and  not  a  few  at  the  exTx-nse  of  the  many. 
There  are  lurking  and  concealed  objectives  in  this  bill  which 
to  me  appear  selfish,  sectional,  discriminatory,  and  destruc- 
tive to  small  industrial  plants  and  their  labor  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  large  monopolistic  plants. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  tins  bill  does  not  fix  40  cents 
per  hour  or  40  hours  per  week  for  any  labor,  and  the  rate 
may  be  fixed  at  any  number  of  cents  per  hour  below  40 
cents.  Furthermore,  the  bill  afTects  only  labor  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  does  not  give  any  protection  to 
labor  in  intrastate  commerce.  Those  engaged  in  intrastate! 
labor,  including  all  fanners,  will  have  to  bear  the  burdenj 
of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  shaU  not  be  misled  by  the  loud  clamor  of  tho.se  who  pub- 
licly profess  their  love  for  the  laboring  man.  Neither  shall  I 
be  deceived  by  those  motivated  by  sectionalism  and  for  the 
advantage  and  imjnense  benefit  of  the  large  units  of  indus- 
try. Nor  can  I  forget  that  some  of  those,  who  now  lift  their 
faces  to  high  heaven  and  raise  their  hands  in  holy  horror, 
proclaiming  their  humanitarianism  and  love  for  the  laboring 
man,  do  not  stop  to  recall  that  for  years  and  years  the  larger 
units  of  industry  sponsored  the  importation  of  aliens  from 
foreign  countries,  exploited  their  cheap  labor,  and  thereby 
gained  and  centralized  the  wealth  and  indastry  of  the  Na- 
tion, and,  in  great  part,  inflicted  upon  us  many  of  our  pres- 
ent evils  and  labor  troubles.  Nor  am  I  able  to  forget  that 
these  large  industries  and  their  labor  in  certain  sections 
have  been  fostered  and  protected  by  tariffs  and  cheaper 
freight  rates  at  the  expense  of  all  other  labor,  farmers,  and 
other  consumers,  and  thereby  have  been  given  special  privi- 
leges and  financial  favors  not  enjoyed  by  others.  This  bill, 
as  I  see  it.  will  operate  to  create  and  foster  further  centrali- 
zation and  m.onopoly  rather  than  decentralization  of  industry. 

The  American  laborer  has  become  quite  inrjenious  He 
now  builds  powerful  land  machines  by  the  millions  that  dash 
up  and  down  our  streets  and  highways  at  a  rate  faster  thaa 
a  ho-e  can  travel.  He  builds  sea-Ding  machines  that  travel 
faster  under  the  water  than  the  denizens  of  the  sea.  He 
constructs  other  machines  that  rise  into  the  air  and  fly  faster 
than  birds.  Likewise,  he  invents  and  coa^^tructs  machines 
that  magnify  his  voice  a  million  times,  and  other  machines 
that  transmit  his  voice  around  the  world  more  rapidly  thaa 
he  can  think.  He  builds  machines  that  enable  him  to  see 
through  wood,  iron,  and  steel,  and  machines  that  progres- 
sively destroy  need  for  his  own  labor.  Yea.  we  have  become 
so  industrious,  ingenious,  and  efScient  that  we  grow  and 
manulacture  more  than  we  can  buy  or  consume  under  our 
monetary  system.  In  fact,  we  produce  so  much  we  are 
gravel,/  and  financially  burdened  with  surpluses  of  every- 
thing and  are  unable  to  control  same  while  one-third  of  our 
population  suffers  from  the  want  of  the  very  things  we  grow 
and  pi-oduce  in  such  great  abundance.  This  is  certainly  an 
anomaly  and  unprecedented  in  human  affairs. 
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There  most  be  a  more  fimdamental  cause  for  this  sitna- 
tion  than  the  one  that  now  attracts  our  attention.  We  are 
more  concerned  with  the  effect  than  the  cause.  In  my 
humble  opinion  those  who  control  the  emission  and  circula- 
tion of  our  coin  and.  currency  and  regulate  credit  and  flow 
of  money  in  this  country  must  bear,  in  large  part,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  condition.  Tlie  imdue  contraction  or 
expansion  of  our  currency  or  credit  can  in  a  day  destroy 
the  value  of  wages  as  well  as  of  property.  I  for  one  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  do  something  about 
money.  In  order  to  do  so  the  power  over  same  should  be 
restored  to  the  people  and  their  representatives,  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  so  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  more  nearly  may  be  stabilized. 

At  times  our  dollar  is  worth  150  cents  to  200  cents  of  labor 
or  property.  At  other  times  the  same  dollar  is  worth  50 
cents  or  less  of  labor  or  property,  "niis  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  such  contingencies.  So  any  wage  you  may  legis- 
late and  fix  today  may  be  lowered  tomorrow  by  those  who 
now  control  our  medium  of  exchange,  whether  actual  money 
or  credit  pjo^unided  loans. 

Another  cause  of  our  periodical  depressions  and  sufferings 
and  low  wages  of  labor  Is  the  imperfect  and  inadequate  con- 
trol of  those  who  speculate  in  our  commodities,  both  actual 
and  fictitious,  and  in  the  equities,  both  actual  and  fictitious, 
of  business  institutions  of  the  Nation.  Tlie  fictitious  sale 
and  purchase  of  nonexistent  commodities  and  equities  of 
nonexistent  stocks  in  our  business  institutions  in  such  great 
volume  make  insignificant  the  real  value  of  actual  commodi- 
ties or  stock.  Industry  is  induly  affected,  and  the  wages  of 
labor  are  diminished  and  destroyed  in  many  instances.  I 
mention  this  as  another  most  fundamental  cause  of  our 
labor  troubles,  but  this  also,  as  we  are  taught.  Is  such  a 
mysterious  institution  in  i'£  operation  that  many  dare  not 
interfere  with  it.  For  m^r  part,  knowing  the  evils,  I  am 
willing  and  anxious  to  leaim  and  correct  them  for  the  pro- 
tection of  labor  trnd  for  tlie  general  welfare. 

In  America  today  there  is  a  great  movement  for  the  de- 
velopment of  water  p)ower,  generation  of  cheap  electricity 
for  the  use  of  people  in  liieir  homes,  their  farms,  and  in 
the  little  factories  now  existing,  or  which  may  be  constructed, 
in  various  sections  of  the  country.  Likewise,  we  have  gas 
in  unlimited  quantities  now  being  conveyed  and  easily  dis- 
tributed to  most  sections  of  the  Nation.  We  have  also  oil 
and  coal  available  for  all  needs  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Are  we  going  to  use  them  to  bring  about  a  decentrali- 
zation of  industry,  or  an;  we  going  to  allow  them  to  be 
monopolized  by  large  units  of  centralized  industry?  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  decentralization  rather  than 
centralization  of  wealth,  industry,  or  government  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  people 

As  I  look  at  this  bill  fiom  a  practical  standpoint  I  find 
that  the  shoes  we  wear,  clothes  on  our  backs,  gloves  on  our 
hands,  knives  in  our  pockets,  watches  that  keep  our  time 
and  chains  that  hold  ttieni,  belts  around  our  bodies,  pencils 
and  fountain  pens  we  carry,  ties  around  our  necks,  and  hats 
on  our  heads  are  all  marufactured  in  a  territory  covering 
about  5  percent  of  the  coiJitry. 

As  I  go  into  my  apartment  or  my  home  and  find  a  rug, 
carpet,  clock  on  the  wall,  bed  in  the  comer,  trunk,  refriger- 
ator, radio,  electric -light  fixtures,  cooking  utensils,  plate  and 
tableware,  gim  in  the  rack,  shells  in  the  pouch,  then  I  know 
that  those  articles,  including  about  95  percent  of  all  others, 
have  been  manufactured  in  a  section  of  the  country  other 
than  mine. 

As  I  go  into  the  retail  department  stores  and  wholesale 
houses  in  any  part  of  the  country  I  find  nothing  there  that 
was  manufactured  by  any  of  my  people. 

When  I  look  at  statistic.')  on  manufacturers,  find  that  the 
whole  South  has  only  17  percent  of  the  industry  of  America 
and  produces  only  12  percrjit  of  the  total  output,  I  feel  that 
this  condition  exists  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  the  West, 
Middle  West,  and  other  sections  of  the  North.  Yet,  there  are 
those  who  would  penalize  the  labor  in  those  secticms  and 


destroy  their  means  of  employment  and  livelihood  because, 
forsooth,  the  employees  of  such  plants  do  not  produce  17  per- 
cent of  the  manufactured  products  but  only  12  percent, 
•nien  you  will  force  labor  in  certain  sections  to  produce  as 
much  as  labor  in  other  sections,  or  you  will  force  small 
Industrial  plants  to  pay  the  same  wage  as  larger  plants,  or 
be  destro3red.  All  of  this  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
centralized  and  monopolistic  industry  and  its  labor  to  the 
great  harm  of  labor  in  the  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Walls  will  be  erected  against  small  industries  and  its  lalwr 
over  great  sections  of  our  coxmtry. 

When  I  inquire  as  to  the  freight  rates,  I  find  that  the 
South  and  other  sections  are  discriminated  against  in  favor 
of  territory  where  industry  is  centralized.  I  find  that  freight 
rates  in  my  section  of  the  country  are  nearly  twice  the  rate  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Who  bears  this  increased  cost 
of  freight?  Certainly  it  Is  taken  from  labor's  wages,  paid  by 
him  and  by  consumers  of  the  products.  Industries  in 
favored  sections  do  not  have  to  pay  this  excess  freight, 
■nierefore,  that  labor  does  not  have  to  absorb  these  higher 
freight  rates.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  farmers,  laborers, 
and  other  consumers  bear  the  cost  and  burdens  of  all  industry. 

In  my  State  there  is  produced  this  year  1,800,000  bales  of 
cotton.  Not  over  5,000  bales  of  that  cotton  will  be  manu- 
factured into  cloth  in  my  State.  This  is  true  notwithstand- 
ing we  have  some  of  the  most  wonderful  water  power  In 
America.  We  are  obtaining  cheap  electricity,  we  have  untold 
quantities  of  oil.  gas,  and  coal,  and  as  fine  labor  as  there 
be  in  the  world.  We  lack  capital,  factories,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  labor.  By  reas(Xi  of  the  unjust  discrimina- 
tions mentioned  and  now  existing,  and  lack  of  factories,  our 
cotton  is  shipped  far  away  to  other  sections,  smd  to  Europe 
and  Japan,  where  labor  is  given  employment  to  the  great  loss 
and  injury  of  our  own  people.  The  South  Is  just  beginning 
to  obtain  a  little  industry,  in  spite  of  the  handicaps,  and  I 
do  not  care  to  stop  It. 

This  bill  has  for  its  purpose  the  fixation  of  wages  and  hours 
of  millions  who  have  no  wages  and  very  little  opportunity 
to  earn  wages  and,  instead  of  creating  jobs  with  which  to 
earn  wages,  will  curtail,  if  not  destroy,  opportimity  to  do  so, 
so  far  as  interstate  business  is  concerned. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  bring  about  an  emigration  of 
labor  from  the  smaller  industrialized  sections  to  the  more 
centralized  sections  of  industry,  and  thereby  create  greater 
and  more  serious  problems  than  you  have  today.  I  wish  It 
thoroughly  understood  that  I  have  no  sympathy  or  consid- 
eration for  an  industrialist,  be  he  small  or  great,  who  chisels 
or  robs  those  employed  by  him.  He  should  be  shunned  and 
scorned  by  all  decent  people.  But  you  carmot,  by  law,  com- 
pel payment  of  a  certain  wage  if  the  wage  cannot  be  earned 
or  paid  any  more  than  you  can  force,  by  law,  a  cow,  capable 
of  giving  2  gallons  of  milk  per  day,  to  give  3  gallons  per  day. 
Certain  owners,  managers,  and  workmen,  for  various  reasons, 
are  imequal  in  capacity  to  others,  and  no  law  can  make 
them  equal. 

I  hear  some  on  this  fioor  openly  state  that  small  indus- 
trial plants,  regardless  of  conditions,  if  unable  to  compete 
with  the  larger  plants,  and  pay  same  or  comparable  wages, 
should  perish,  and  allow  the  labor  of  such  plants  to  be 
ignored,  disregarded,  and  permitted  to  starve.  This  would 
be  the  result,  and  I  cannot  agree  to  any  such  philosophy. 

I  have  statistics  from  Fifteenth  United  States  Censxis  Re- 
port of  Manufactures,  volume  1,  which  show  that  In  1929 
there  were  69,423  small  establishments  not  producing  over 
$20,000  worth  of  products  per  year.  Each  man  working 
in  those  establishments  produced  sm  average  vsdue  In  prod- 
ucts of  C3,083.  There  were  46,618  slightly  larger  establish- 
ments producing  from  $20,000  to  $50,000  of  products  per 
year.  The  value  of  the  products  per  man  In  those  estab- 
lishments was  $4,739.  There  were  28,617  establishments 
producing  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  of  products.  Each  man 
in  those  establishments  produced  products  of  value  of  $5,544. 
There  were  28,704  establishments  producing  from  $100,000 
to  $250,000  of  products.  Each  man  therein  produced  prod- 
ucts of  the  value  of  $5,765.    At  the  same  time,  there  were 
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15.449  establishments  producing  froi^ 
of  products.    Each  man  in  those 
products  of  the  value  of  $6,102. 
lishmenLs  producing  from  $500,000  to 
The  value  of  the  products  per  man 
was    $8,504.     There    were    7.430 
from  one  million  to  two  million  dol 
value  of  products  for  each  man  In 
$7,089.     There   were   2,479 
two  and  one-half  to  Ave  million  dol 
value   of   the   products  for  each 
There  were  1.854  establishments 
and  over  of  products  per  year.    Valu^ 
in  those  establishments  was  $11,789. 

It  thus  will  be  seen  that  the  large 
of  machinery,  better  facilities,  more  ca 
ganizatlon.  coordination,  and  operatic^ 
with  a  larger  volume  of  products,  can 
worth  of  products  for  the  owner  of 
man  in  the  smaller  establishment  can 
products,  or  one-fourth  of  man- 
llshments.    The  earning  power  of 
bill  will  not  be  considered,  and  it  is  cle^r 
will  be  the  destruction  of  all  small 
further  creation  and  protection  of  th 

In  1925  the  man-product  of  the  sma|ll 
one-half  of  larger  establishments. 
Fifteenth  United  States  Census  on 
that  time  the  man-product  of 
about  equal  to  the   man -product  of 
Thjs  shows  that  machinery  is  fast  s 
man.  and  under  this  bill  factories  w 
larged,  mechanized,  and  centralized, 
you  who  advocate  and  vote  for  the 
and  a  further  creation  of  monopolies 
with  their  wage  earners  will  live  to 

You  ofTer  no  reUef  to  the  small 
labor  of  such  plants,  if  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  larger  plants.    You 
and  let  them  perish."    Under  this 
stroy  the  means  of  livelihood  of 
porting  themselves  and  their  families 

I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  which  I 
the   elimination  of  gmaii   industrial 
building  of  others,  and  thereby  destrc^ 
lions  of  people  and  bring  about  a 
monopolization  of  Industry.    I  canno 
will  mean,  in  my  humble  judgment,  e 
who  now  work  in  small  plants  In 
increase  of  only  one  man  in  the  large] 
for  this  bill  when  I  consider  that 
have  in  every  home  and  on  every 
village  and  small  city  of  this  country, 
of  power,  electricity,  oil.  gas.  and 
advantages  of  industry. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  impossibility 
istration  by  a  bureau,  board,  admiiiis 
here  in  Washington  of  more  than 
constituting  all  the  business  of 
the  possibilities  and  dangers,  as  I  see 
control  of  all  labor  of  America.    For 
discuss  the  effect  this  bill  will  have 
ment.    My  considered  opinion  is 
workable.  un-American,  impractical, 
institutions.    I  oppose  government 
fiats,  rather  than  by  law. 

Under  this  bill  the  orders,  decrees, 
mations,  classifications,  groups  and 
ous,  complex,  contradictory,  and 
cannot  be  effective  or  its  provisioru 
carried  to  its  logical  condiislon,  wll 
eignty,  State  rights,  local  self 
liberty.    It  will  mean  that  the 
of  labor  and  supplant  all  the  presen 
protection  at  labor,  but  the  Go 
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Mr.  William  Green,  head  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  his  analysis  of  this  bill.  concIu5ivply  shows  that 
it  is  un-American,  ur.workabl*^.  and  delecates  too  much  pcv.-er 
to  an  individual  or  individuals.  Reffrnng  to  the  provision 
regardiig  the  administrator  under  this  bill.  Mr.  Green  stated: 

He.  therefcre  would  have  In  hi.s  ci.ntrol  the  power  to  destroy 
entirely  Industrial  orean'.zations,  communities.  labor  unions.  ?ol- 
lective  loargainms  agencies,  and  cietermine  the  conditlon.s  under 
which  these  respective  conuiiunities,  organizations,  and  dgencies 
shall  function  or  shall  live. 

I  submit  that  any  b:ll.  carn'inR  such  powers  and  possibil- 
ities for  dangerous  and  unwise  action,  should  tx>  defeated. 

[Her?  the  gavel   fell.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amcndmenLs  thereto  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlcvoman  from  New  Jersey 
moves  that  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amendments 
thereto  do  now  close. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkan.sa.s. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  perfecting 
amendments  to  section  24^^ 

Are  there  any  other  amendments? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  :*Ir.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  O'Connell  of  Montana:  On  page  42, 
lines  20  and  21.  alter  the  word  "the"  strike  out  ■one-hundred- 
and-twent:cth"  and  insert  "ninetieth." 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  ihere  any  further  perfecting 
amendments  to  section  24? 

Are  there  any  other  amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  STARN^ES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a  .substitute 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey   I  Mrs.  Norton.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  if  this  is  the  same  substitute  amend- 
ment as  the  one  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Griswold',  the  so-called  American  Federation  of  Labor 
plan.  A-ith  the  e.xception  of  the  fact  the  provisions  regard- 
ing m.nimum  wages  are  stricken  out? 

Mr.  STARNES.  All  reference  to  wages  has  been  stricken 
from  the  amendment.     This  is  an  hours  bill. 

The  CPIAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Mr.  STARfTEs  offers  the  following  amendment  as  a  substitute 
in   heu   of  the  matter  proposed   by  the  pending   amoncimrnt 

•'SEcrroN  1  la)  .\s  used  m  this  act.  unless  the  context  othTWtse 
requires — ■ 

"(1)    ■Per'=on'    mclud-^s    an    individual,    partnership,    association, 
ccrponition.  business  trust,  receiver,  trustee,  tru^tt-e  in  bai.lcruptcy 
or  liquldatm:.;  or  recrganizmg  agent. 

"(2 1  'Interstate  commerce'  means  trade,  commr-rro.  tnn.sporta- 
tlon,  t.-ansmissicn.  or  communication  amone  the  .several  States  or 
into,  or  from  any  Stato  to  any  place  outside  thereof. 

■■(3)  State  means  any  State  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict cf  Columbia  or  any  Territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"1 4)  'Occupation'  m.ran.s  an  occupation,  indu.stn,-  trade  or 
business,  or  branch  thereof,  or  class  of  work  or  craft  therein  in 
which  pcrscn-s  are  gai:. fully  employed. 

'-(5)  'Employer'  includes  any  person  acting  directly  or  indirectly 
In  the  Interest  of  an  employer  in  relation  to  an  employee  but  shall 
not  mrlude  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
tbereof.  or  any  labor  organization  (other  than  -j-hen  act.ng  as  an 
employers  or  anyone  acting  in  the  capacity  of  officer  or  aetnt  -1 
such  libor  -irt^anizatlon. 

"(6)  'Bnpicvoe'  includes  any  Individual  emplcved  or  suffered 
or  permitted  to  work  by  an  employer,  but  shall  not  Include  any 
person  employed  m  a  bona  fide  p.xtcutive.  administrative,  profes- 
sional, or  local  reiaihng  capacity  as  outside  salesmen  nor  shall  'em- 
ployees include  any  person  employed  as  a  seaman,  or  anv  railroad 
employee  subject  to  the  provis;on.s  of  the  Hours  of  Sen.-ice  Act 
(U.  b.  C.,  title  40.  ch,  ,31,  or  any  employee  of  any  common  carrier 
by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  the  qualifications  and  m.aximuin  hours 
OX  service  provislcru  of  the  Motor  Carrier  .\ct,  1935  (U.  S.  C,  tiUe 
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49.  ch.  8):  or  any  air-transport  employee  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  the  RaUway  Lator  Act.  approved  April  10,  1936.  or 
any  person  employed  in  the  tiking  of  fish,  sea  foods,  or  sponges; 
or  any  person  employed  in  agrlctilture.  As  used  in  this  act,  the 
term  'agrlciilttire'  Includes  farming  in  all  its  branches,  and  amnng 
other  things.  Includes  the  cultl  mtion  and  tillage  of  the  soU,  dairy- 
ing, forestry,  horticulture,  market  gardening,  and  the  cultivation 
and  growing  of  fruits,  vegetal  les,  nuts,  nursery  products,  ferns, 
flowers,  bulbs,  livestock,  beos,  aid  poultry,  and  further  includes  the 
definition  contained  in  subdlvL  ion  (g)  of  section  15  of  the  Agrl- 
ciUtural  Marketing  Act,  appro^ed  June  15,  1929.  as  amended,  or 
any  other  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity,  and  any  prac- 
tices performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an  Incident  to  such 
farming  operations,  including  delivery  to  market.  Independent 
contractors  and  their  employees  engaged  In  transporting  farm  prod- 
ucts from  farm  to  market  are  cot  persons  employed  in  agrictilture. 
The  term  'person  employed  in  aj^rlculture',  as  used  in  this  act,  inso- 
far as  it  shall  refer  to  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  shall  Include  per- 
sons employed  within  the  area  ijf  production  engaged  In  preparing, 
packing,  or  storing  such  fresh  Crults  or  vegetables  in  their  raw  or 
natural  state :  Provided,  however-.  That  nothing  In  this  section  shall 
exclude  from  the  operation  of  section  n  of  this  act  persons  em- 
ployed In  forestry  or  in  the  taldng  trf  fish,  sea  food,  or  sponges  or 
In  the  tapping  or  chipping  of  pine  trees  for  crude  gviia  or  the 
collection  or  handling  of  gum  spirits  of  turpentine  or  gum  rosin. 

"(7)  'Emergency  work'  means  any  work  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection or  preservation  of  life  or  health,  for  the  prevention  of 
damage  to  property,  or  for  maintenance  or  repair  of  property  or 
equipment,  or  made  necessary  in  the  due  course  and  conduct  of 
production  and  to  avoid  imdue  disruption  of  business. 

"Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  any  person  in  any  em- 
ployment affecting  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  at  work  in  ex- 
cess of  8  hours  per  day  or  mon-  than  44  hours  in  any  one  week,  or 
to  employ  any  person  under  the  age  of  16  years  for  hire:  Provided. 
That  in  case  of  emergency  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  during  the  period  of  such  emergency;  provided  such  em- 
ployer affected  filed  with  the  State  labor  commissioner  or  other 
proper  State  official  designated  by  law  a  sworn  statement  as  to 
the  necessity  for  such  action:  Provided  further.  That  such  em- 
ployer shall  pay  to  his  workers  during  such  emergency  wages  of 
not  less  than  time  and  one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  per 
day  or  44  hours  In  any  one  we«k. 

'Sec  3.  Any  person  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  possession  of 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  guilty  of  violations 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  tt  is  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
mi.'demeanor.  and  upon  convctlon  shaU  be  fined  not  less  than 
$100  for  each  offense.  The  employment  of  each  employee  for 
hours  longer  than  those  fixed  in  this  act.  unless  excepted  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3.  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

"Sec.  4  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  and  posses- 
sions shall  have  Jurisdiction  Df  the  violations  of  this  act.  Any 
criminal  proceeding  may  be  trought  in  the  district  wherein  any 
act  or  trunsactiou  constituting  the  violation  or  any  element 
thereof  occurred.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
may  petition  in  district  court  having  Jurisdiction  to  issue,  upon 
proper  showing,  a  permanent  Injunction  prohibiting  further  viola- 
tions of  this  act  by  any  defendant  in  any  criminal  proceeding. 
Any  district  court  In  the  dL'rt;rict  wherein  the  defendant  Is  an 
Inhabitant  or  transacts  business  or  where  the  violation  of  the  act 
occurred  has  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  aild  suits  in  equity.  Judgments  and 
decrees  so  rendered  shall  be  s  abject  to  review  as  provided  In  sec- 
tions 128  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Act  as  amended  (TJ.  S.  C,  title 
28,  sees  225  and  347,  and  D.  C.  Act,  title  18.  sec.  26) .  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  each  United  S  Ates  district  attorney  to  whom  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  any  violation  of  this  act  has  been  presented, 
to  cause  appropriate  prcxreedlrgs  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted 
In  the  proper  court  in  the  Uaited  States  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  foregoing  penalties  or  any  of  them.. 

"Sec  5.  It  shall  be  unlawfiJ  for  any  person  to  transport,  offer 
to  transport,  or  offer  for  transport  in  Interstate  commerce  any 
goods  in  the  production  or  processing  of  which  any  person  so 
employed  for  longer  hours  p<r  week  or  under  the  age  of  16  for 
hire  as  provided  In  section  2  hereof  when  applicable. 

"Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlau-ful  for  any  person  to  transport,  offer 
to  transport,  or  offer  for  tni:isport,  In  interstate  commerce,  any 
poods  In  the  production  or  j^rocessing  of  which  convict,  prison, 
forced,  or  indenttired  labor  has  entered. 

"Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  €K:t  shall  not  supersede  any 
State  law  or  municipal  ordinance  establishing  maximum  hotirs 
shorter  than  those  established  by  this  act. 

"Sec  8.  Any  employer  under  a  collective  bargaining  contract 
with  the  union  of  his  employies  affiliated  with  a  recognized,  bona 
fide  national  labor  organization  providing  for  shorter  maximtim 
hours  shall  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  \o 
the  employees  covered  by  rich  agreement  and  Insofar  as  the 
agreement  covers  hours. 

"Sec  9  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed  Sho^old  any  provision  of  this  act  be  held  unconstl- 
tution-ti  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  other 
provisions  shall  not  be  affected  by  such  decision. 

"Sec  10.  This  act  shall  beccme  effective  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment thereof." 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washiagton  (interruptlBg  the  reading 
of  the  substitute  amendmeat) .    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the  substitute 
amendment  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PEARSON.     I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  clerk  resvuned  the  reading  cf  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HTTTi  of  Washington  (interrupting  the  reading  of  the 
substitute  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  ol  the  substitute  amend- 
ment may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which  1 
have  offered  as  a  substitute  to  the  so-called  Norton  amend- 
ment is  identical  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  bill, 
except  for  the  elimination  of  the  wage  pro\1slons.  This 
amendment  Is  a  straight  "hours"  bill,  providing  for  44  hours 
per  week.  It  provides  for  a  workweek  of  5 '^2  days  of  8 
hours  per  day,  and  is  offered  in  good  faith  as  a  sensible 
and  workable  approach  to  the  solution  to  our  vexing  labor 
problems. 

The  hours  of  work  per  day  and  week  affect  the  health 
and  the  happiness  of  our  people.  The  hours  provided  In 
this  amendment  are  reasonable.  They  will  not  work  undue 
fatigue  or  injury  to  our  industrial  workers,  neither  will  they 
upset  our  economic  balance. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  amendment,  the  persons  con- 
cerned and  the  term  "interstate  commerce"  are  clearly  and 
explicitly  defined.  The  exemptions  of  fanners,  railway  em- 
ployees, and  others  are  stated  in  the  hill.  No  bureau  or 
costly  administrative  set-up  is  provided  for  under  the  terms 
of  the  amendment. 

The  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the  amendment  and 
the  punishment  for  violations  thereof  are  provided  for  by 
the  use  of  the  courts  of  this  country,  where  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  may  fairly  set  fortii  their  respective 
positions  and  have  their  rights  impariiallj'  determined  by  a 
judicial  tribunal. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STARNES.  I  cannot  yield,  and  I  will  not  yield.  I 
am  very  sorry. 

It  is  true  that  courts  are  administered  by  human  beings, 
and  therefore  are  subject  to  the  frailties  and  imperfections 
of  humanity,  but  for  150  years  the  nearest  approach  to 
even-handed  justice  in  America  under  our  democratic  form 
of  government  has  been  the  judiciary  system  provided  for 
under  the  Constitution. 

No  reference  was  made  in  this  amendment  to  wages.  This 
is  a  matter  left  to  cohective  or  individual  bargaining  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee,  taking  into  consideration 
working  conditions,  living  conditions,  transportation,  and 
other  conditions  which  may  affect  the  living  standards  of 
the  people  in  any  respective  area. 

Under  my  amendment  there  is  no  delegation  of  power  to 
an  administrator  or  a  board  to  fix  wages  and  hours.  There 
Is  no  attempt  to  strait  jacket  employer  and  employee.  There 
Is  no  opportunity  for  discriminations  to  be  practiced  at  the 
whims,  fancies,  and  economic  predilections  of  another  bu- 
reaucracy such  as  are  provided  for  under  the  Norton  amend- 
ment. 

We  need  at  this  hour  a  closer  cooperation  between  capital. 
labor,  and  our  Government.  Our  problems  should  be  calmly 
and  sanely  considered.  We.  the  Congress,  can  provide  rea- 
sonable regulation  for  capital  and  labor,  but  we  cannot 
establish  and  maintain  prosperity  by  legislative  fiat  alone. 
It  will  take  understanding  and  teamwork  between  capital 
and  labor  to  maintain  employment,  produce  wealth,  and 
leaven  our  economic  life. 

I  know  each  Member  of  Congress  is  approaching  this  prob- 
lem in  a  sincere  effort  to  solve  it,  to  make  progress  in  bring- 
ing about  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  among  those  who 
produce  the  wealth  of  this  Nation.    I  am  not  afraid  of  a 
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single  dictatorship,  Mr.  Chairman 
meshing  rules  and  regulations  of  a 
growing    bureaucracy    which    stiflefe 
strikes  down  the  hand  of  genius, 
liberty.     I  had  rather  raise  my 
another  bureaucracy  In  its  incepti(^n 
blood  and  tears  the  flowers  which 
grave  of  our  democracy  laid  to  rest 
ing  rides  of  an  ever-growing  system 
oracles.     [Applause.] 

I  plead  with  all  my  heart  for 
amendment  and  I  plead  for  its 
It  is  a  sensible  and  a  workable 
this  problem.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Chairman 
on  the  substitute  amendment  of 
bama  [Mr.  Stajutes],  and  all 
the  committee  amendment,  and 
close  in  5  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R\YBURN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
minutes.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  friends  of 
tives  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  this 
long  and  to  a  great  many  rather 
Joyed  every  minute  of  It. 

The  substitute  offered  by  my 
defeat  of  wage  and  hour  legislation 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  if 
death  of  wage  and  hour  legislation 
we,  it  matters  not  what  our  persona 
a  small  amendment  or  about  some 
vote  down  the  motion  to  recommit, 
send  it  to  conference,  and  let  us  see 
vote  when  the  measure  comes  back 
plause.]     That  will  be  the  crucial 
when  we  know  what  Is  in  wage 
therefore  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  let 
f  erence  and  see  if  we  cannot  stop 
about  peace  in  labor  and  Industry 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York  nwe 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentlemfi 
CCoififOB]  is  recognized  for  214 

Mr.  O'CONIIOR  of  New  York. 


I  fear   more   the  en- 
inushroom  and  an  ever- 
individual    initiative. 
jnd  stills  the  tongue  of 
hand  to  strike  down 
than  to  water  with 
will  blossom  upon   the 
n  a  shroud  of  enmesh - 
of  boards  and  bureau- 

sericjus  consideration  of  this 
ado  ?tion,  because  I  believe 
ap]  roach  to  a  solution  of 


minites 


uncons<  ionable 


one. 


been  a  great  debate  In  the  House  o 
has  any  deficiency,  it  is  In  the  effort 
floor  of  the  Hoxise. 

If  I  know  ansrthlns,  I  do  know  that 
working  people  of  America  are  inter  ssted 
Party  carrying  out  the  specific  pledie 
somethtng  about  Tn<TiiTnnTn  wages 
America.     [ApplaiiseJ 

You  cannot  expect  the  Republicai^ 
tics  on  this  bill,  who  gave  no  such 
to  have  any  interest  or  sympattiy 
progressive  step  toward  solving  the 
America  in  taking  care  of  the  people 
who  are  compelled  to  work 
our  Democratic  pledge,  which  I,  for 

A  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  is 
bill,  because  I  have  never  known 
mlttcd  ever  to  see  the  light  of  day 
body  can  rest  safely  on  the  alibi 
for  further  study,  because  nothing 
such  further  study.    When  you  vot< 
you  give  the  bill  an  indirect  stab  in 
death  knelL 

This  Is  the  gruesome  fact,  and  no 

Our  people  want  a  step  taken  or  a 
vldlng  a  living  wage,  reasonable  hoxirs 
of  child  labor.    The  method  by  whi^ 
relatively  unimportant.    If  we  pass 
dcubtedly,  amended  and  improved 
to  come.     [Applause.]    The 
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move  that  all  debate 

gentleman  from  Ala- 

thereto,  and  on 

amendments  thereto, 


ask  recognition  for  2V2 

tlie  House  of  Representa- 

debate  has  been  rather 

tiresome,  but  I  have  en- 

friind  from  Alabama  is  a 
A  vote  this  evening  for 
t  is  recommitted,  is  the 
I  therefore  trust  that 
opinions  may  be  about 
sections  of  the  bill,  wtU 
rote  to  pass  the  bill  and 
then  how  we  desire  to 
from  conference.     [Ap- 
vote,  and  that  will  be 
hour  legislation  and 
us  send  this  bill  to  con- 
great  fight  and  bring 
[Applause.] 


aiid 


ttls 


]«r 


from  New  York  [Mr. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman,  this  has 

Representatives.    If  it 

to  amend  a  bin  on  the 


the  rank  and  file  of  the 

In  the  Democratic 

in  its  platform  to  do 

mft-HmiiTTi  hours  in 


ind 


who  are  playing  poll- 

;>ledge  to  the  electorates, 

with  this  venture,  this 

ffmdamental  problems  of 

who  are  imderpaid  and 

hours.    This  is 

;,  accept  as  a  covenant. 

i  deliberate  stab  at  the 

bUl  that  was  recom- 

3o  I  do  not  believe  any- 

he  voted  to  recommit 

will  ever  come  of  any 

to  recommit  this  bill, 

back.    You  sound  ita 


tie 


one  can  gainsay  it. 

start  made  toward  pro- 

and  the  elimination 

we  reach  that  goal  is 

ills  bill,  it  \fc-ill  be,  un- 

<very  year  for  10  or  30 

ivoiidng   people   of   the 


country  want   their   conditions   improved   a.s   to   hours   and 
wages.     They  want  child  labor  abohshed. 

Now  Is  our  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  solemn  pledge  In 
our  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
summer  of  1936.  Let  us  at  least  make  a  start  in  the  direc- 
tion of  doing  something  about  wages  and  hours  by  voting 
down  a  motion  to  recommit  and  then  vote  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired.  All  time  has  expired.  The  question  Is 
on  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
Mr.  Starnes. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  recurs  now  on  the  com- 
mittee sut)stitute  for  the  Senate  bill. 

The  committee  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  strike  out  the  remaining  sections  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the  Committee  will 
rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and  the  Speaker  having 
resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  McCor3i.ack.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  had  had  under  corLsideration 
the  bill,  S.  2475,  and  that,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  312, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  Hou^'e  with  two  amendments 
adopted  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the  previous  question  Is 
ordered.     Is  a  separate  vote  demandtxi  on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a  separate  vote  upon 
the  amendment  that  exempts  packers  and  processors,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Coffee  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  advised  that  under  the 
proceedings  had  in  the  Committee  of  the  WTiole  that  is  a 
perfecting  amendment,  and  it  is  not  in  order  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  to  request  a  separate  vote  on  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MAPES  rose. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  rise? 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  a  division  of 
the  question.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  more  than  a 
committee  substitute  In  the  nature  of  an  amendment.  The 
chairman  announced  that   there  are  two   amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  advised  that  there  are  only 
two  amendments  that  must  be  voted  on.  One  is  the  sub- 
stitute adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  the  other 
is  an  amendment  to  strike  out  sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  so  forth, 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  Senate  bilJ. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 


SPEAKER. 


The 
bill. 

Mr.  HARTLEY. 

to  recommit  which 
The  SPE.\KER. 
Mr.  HARTLEY. 
The    SPEAKER. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTer  the  following  motion 
I  send  to  the  Clerk's  df>sk. 
Is  the  gentleman  cppased  to  the  bill? 
I  am. 
Is    the    genUeman    a    member    of    the 
minority  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  IIcilsC 
Mr.  HARTLEY.     I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  qualifies.    The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Habtlxt 
Labor. 


moves  to  recommit  S.   2475  to  the  Committee  on 


The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit 

The  q:uestion  was  taken. 
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Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Spejvker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — yeas  216,  nays 
198,  not  voting  17,  as  foDows: 


[Roll 

No.    201 

Yl!l/VS— 218 

Al'.cn.  m. 

Dondero 

TAmbeth 

Rich 

AHrr..  La. 

Doughton 

Lamneck 

Robertson 

AiidprsoR.  Mo. 

Douglas 

TAnham 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Audrfsen,  Minn. 

Doxey 

Lea 

Rockefeller 

Andrews 

Drewry,  V». 

Lewis.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Mass, 

Arfnds 

Driver 

Lord 

Rogers,  Okla. 

Ai-librook 

Eaton 

Lucas 

Romjue 

Atliinson 

E:ilott 

Luce 

Rutherford 

Bacon 

Engel 

Luckey,  Nebr. 

Banders 

Bardpn 

Englebright 

McClellan 

Batterfleld 

Barton 

Farley 

McGehee 

Schuetz 

Bates 

Fernandez 

McGroarty 

Seger 

Biprrr.ann 

Ford.  Miss. 

McLaughlin 

Bhafer.  Mich. 

Bland 

Fuller 

McLean 

Sheppard 

Boehne 

Fulmer 

McMillan 

Short 

Boren 

Gamble,  N.  T. 

McReynoldfl 

Simpson 

Boykln 

Garrett 

Maas 

Smith,  Maine 

Brewster 

Gasque 

Mahon,  8.  O. 

Smith.  Va. 

Brown 

Geaxhart 

Mahon,  Tex. 

Smith.  W.  Va. 

Buck 

Gllohrtst 

Maloney 

Snell 

Burrh 

Green 

Mansfield 

South 

Caldwell 

Griffith 

Mapes 

^;>arkman 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Guyer 

Martin,  Maas. 

Stack 

Carlson 

Gwynne 

Mason 

Stames 

Carter 

Halleck 

Mlchener 

SteagaU 

Cariwrlght 

Hamilton 

MUis 

Stefan 

Ca.e.  S  Dak. 

Hancock.  N.  T. 

Mitchell.  Tmn, 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Champion 

Hancock.  N.  C. 

MoBler,  Ohio 

Taber 

C'hfiiicih  r 

Harrington 

Mott 

Tarver 

Chapman 

Hart 

Mouton 

Taylor,  8.  C. 

Chur;h 

Hartley 

Nelson 

Taylor,  Tfnn. 

Clark,  Idaho 

HendrlckB 

Nichols 

Terry 

Cla:k  N.C. 

Hobbs 

Oliver 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Clason 

Hoffman 

O'Neal,  Ky. 

Thurston 

Cluett 

Holmes 

O-NeUl,  N.  J. 

Tinkham 

Coffee.  Nebr. 

Hope 

Owen 

1"obey 

Cole.  NY. 

Houston 

Pace 

Towey 

ColiT.er 

Hunter 

Patman 

Tread  way 

Connery 

Jarman 

Patrick 

Turner 

Cooley 

Jarrett 

Patton 

Vinson.  Ga. 

Cooper 

Jenckes,  Ind. 

Pearson 

Wadsworth 

Cos 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

Peterson,  Pla, 

Warren 

Cravens 

JenkB,  N.  H. 

Peterson,  Ga. 

West 

Crawford 

JohnsonXuther  A  J^ettengUl 

White.  Idaho 

Crowther 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Pierce 

White.  Ohio 

Cnlkln 

Kenney 

Plumley 

Whlttlngton 

Cummlngs 

Kerr 

Poage 

Wigglesworth 

Deen 

Klnzer 

Polk 

Wilcox 

Dempsey 

KltchenB 

Powers 

WiUlams 

DeRouen 

KnUBn 

Rankin 

Wolcott 

Dies 

Knutson 

Reece,  Term. 

Wolfenden 

Dlrksen 

Koclalkowski 

Reed.  m. 

Woodruff 

Disney 

Kramer 

Reed,  N.  T. 

Woodnim 

Dltter 

lAmbertson 

Zimmerman 

NATS— 198 

Ale.shlre 

Dlcksteln 

Gregory 

Ludlow 

Ailen,  Del. 

DingeU 

Grlswold 

Luecke,  Mich. 

Allen,  Pa. 

Dixon 

Haines 

McAndrews 

Amlle 

DockweQer 

Harlan 

McCormack 

Arnold 

Dorsey 

Barter 

McFYirlane 

Barry 

DoweU 

Havenner 

McGranery 

Beam 

Drew,  Pa. 

Healey 

McGrath 

Belter 

Duncan 

Hlldebr&ndt 

McKeough 

BeU 

Dunn 

RIU.  Ala. 

Mrfiweeney 

Bernard 

Eberharter 

HUl.  Wash. 

Magnuson 

Blgelow 

Eckert 

Honeyman 

Martin,  Colo. 

Bloom 

Edmlston 

Hook 

Masslngale 

BoUeau 

Elcher 

Hull 

Maverick 

Boland,  P». 

EUenbogen 

Tmbofl 

May 

Boyer 

Evans 

Izac 

Mead 

Bradley 

Paddls 

Jacobsen 

Meeks 

Buckler,  Minn. 

Ferguson 

Johnson,  Lyndon  Merrttt 

BulwinJtXe 

Fitzgerald 

Johnson,  Minn. 

Mitchell,  m. 

Burdlck 

Fltzpatrlck 

Johnson,  W.  Va. 

Moser,  Pa. 

B3TTie 

Flannagan 

Jones 

Murdock,  Arte. 

Cannon.  Wis. 

Flannery 

Kee 

Murdock,  Dtah 

Casey/ Masa. 

Fleger 

Keller 

Norton 

Celler 

Fletcher 

Kelly,  ni. 

©•Brten,  ni. 

Citron 

Forand 

Kelly.  N.  T. 

O'Brien,  Mich. 

Ciaypool 

Ford.  CalU. 

Kennedy,  Md. 

O'ConneU,  Mont. 

Cochran 

Frey.Pa. 

Kennedy.  N.  T. 

O'ConneU.  R.  I. 

Coffee,  Wash. 

Fries,  ni. 

Keogh 

O'Connor,  Mont. 

Col  den 

GambrUl.  Bid. 

Ktrwan 

O'Connor.  N.  Y. 

Creal 

Gavagan 

Kopplemana 

CDay 

Crosby 

Gehrmann 

Kvale 

OTjeary 

Crosser 

Glfford 

Lanzetta 

O-Malley 

Crowe 

OUdea 

Larrabee 

OToole 

Cullen 

Gingery 

Leary 

Palmisano 

Curley 

Golds  boroTTgli 

Lemke 

Parsons 

Daly 

Gray.  Ind. 

Leslnakl 

Patterson 

Delaney 

Gray.  Pa. 

Lewis,  Md. 

Pfeifer 

De.Muth 

Orw.nwood 

Long 

FhUUps 

Qulnn 

Schaefer.  m. 

Spence 

Vinson,  Fred  M. 

Rabaut 

Schneider,  Wis. 

Sullivan 

Vofirhis 

Ramsay 

Schulte 

Sweeney 

Wallgren 

Ramspeck 

Scott 

Swope 

Walter 

Randolph 

Sc  rug  ham 

Teigan 

Wearin 

Raybum 

Secrest 

ThonJ 

Welch 

rucharda 

Shanley 

Thomas,  Tex . 

Wene 

Rigney 

Shannon 

Thomason,  Tex. 

With  row 

Robinson,  Utah 

Slrovich 

Thompson,  111. 

Wolverton 

Sabath 

Smith,  Conn. 

Tolan 

Wood 

Backs 

Smith,  Wash. 

Transue 

The  Speaker 

Sadowskl 

Snyder.  Pa. 

Umstead 

Sauthoff 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Vincent,  B.  M. 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Blnderup 

Collins 

Kleberg 

Weaver 

Boylan,  N.  Y. 

Costello 

ReUly 

Whelchrt 

Brooks 

Fish 

Ryan 

B\ickley,  N.  Y. 

Greever 

Butphln 

Cole,  Md. 

Hennings 

Taylor,  Colo. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  caD  my  name. 
The   Clerk   called   the   name   of   Mr.   Bankhead,   and   he 
suiswered  "No." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  ColUns  (for)   with  Mr.  Boylan  of  New  York   (against), 
Mr.  Fish   (for)    with  Mr.  Buckley  of  New  York   (against). 
Mr.  Kleberg  (for)    with  Mr.  Greever  (against). 
Mr.  Whelchel   (for)   with  Mr.  Sutphin   (against). 

General  pairs: 

Mr.  ReUly  with  Mr.  Costello. 
Mr.  Hennings  with  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Weaver   with   Mr.   Blnderup. 
Mr.  Cole  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced  as  above  recorded. 
Mr.  WARREN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  and  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HENNINGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  qualify  and  vote  "aye." 

OEDEH  OF  BTTSINZSS 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAICER.    The  gentlemsm  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  know  il  the  ftinn  bill  is  coming 
back  to  the  House  before  adjournment  of  t^liis  special  session, 
and  if  so,  when? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  received  no  oflacial  notice 
of  the  passage  of  the  farm  bill  by  the  Senat<!. 

HOtTR  OF  MEETING  TOMOERO^V 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  reported  the  so-caLed  housing  bill.  The 
Rules  Committee  has  reported  a  rule  to  make  it  in  order.  II 
we  can  dispose  of  that  bill  tomorrow,  we  wiD  have  completed 
all  of  the  legislation  in  the  extra  session  that  we  can  take  up, 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  order  that  we  may 
complete  that  bill  tomorrow,  that  when  the  House  adjourns 
today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiOTi  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  rule  provides  for  4  hours  of  general  debate. 
I  understand  there  is  a  movement  on  to  rush  the  housing 
bill  through' to  conclusion  tomorrow  night.  I  think  it  only 
fair  to  the  majority  leader  to  say  that  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  at  the  very  least  20  amendments.  There 
will  probably  be  a  minimum  of  10  minutes  of  debate  on  each 
of  the  amendments,  in  addition  to  the  general  debate. 
Ihere  will  be  at  least  one  motion  to  recommit,  and 
undoubtedly  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  get  a  roll  call 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Personally  I  do  not  feel  it  is 
possible  to  dispose  of  the  housing  bill  tomorrow,  even 
though  we  convene  at  11  o'clock,  because  we  will  spend 
at  least  8  hours  in  actual  debate. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
talked  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  who  will  control  the  2  hours  of  general  debate.    He 
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wll 


ajid 


wi  Ji 


embai  rassing 


desire 


hid 


Xtels  certain  that  most  of  that  time 
debate.    I  am  making  this  request  fo  - 
to  be  here  Monday  and  Tuesday 
but  if  we  can  complete  that  bill 
the  membership  to  know  that  there 
may  go  home  and  be  at  home 
Christmas.     That  Is  the  only  reasob 
extra  hour — in  order  that  we  ma;' 
evening. 

'Mr.   WOLCOTT.     I   want    the 
understand  the  position  of  the 
bill.     You  place  us  in  the  very 
respcniible  if  the  membership  has 
day.    I  do  not  expect  to  object  to 
morrow  at  11  o'clock,  because  I  do 
to  delay  a  vote  upon  the  passage  ol 
convince  the  House  that  It  is  an 
is  our  responsibility.    I  have  no 
of  the  bill.    I  simply  wanted  to  voide 
do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  positi^in 
this  bill  on  the  floor  as  we  have 
committee — under  pressure.    I  am 
goal  that  we  are  to  pass  this  bill  t 
working  constantly  under  pressur( 
wanting  to  get  out  tomorrow  nigh 
ample  opportimity  to  develop  our 

Mr.  RATBURN.     My  thought  is 
the  general  debate  should  i>e  cut  do^n 
time  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Why  not  meet 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Eleven  o'clock 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecti<>n 
gentleman  from  Texas?     [After  a 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  special  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BdASSINGALE.    Mr.  Speaker, 
this  evening,  but  ask  unanimous 
marks  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


not  be  taken  in  general 

this  reason:  I  am  going 

probably  Wednesday; 

totnorrow  night  and  allow 

be  no  legislation,  they 

their  families  before 

I  am  asking  for  that 

complete  it  tomorrow 


g(  sntleman   to   thoroughly 

min(^rity  with  respect  to  this 

position  of  l)eing 

to  stay  over  until  Mon- 

<  onvening  the  House  to>- 

lot  want  to  do  anything 

this  bill.    If  we  cannot 

unsfc>und  bill,  of  course,  that 

to  delay  consideration 

the  sentiment  that  we 

of  having  to  consider 

to  consider  It  in  the 

fearful  that  if  we  set  a 

o^orrow  night  we  will  be 

with  the  membership 

and  we  will  not  have 

of  the  argument. 

meet  at  11  o'clock.    If 

there  would  be  liberal 


side 

to 


COST    or    PRODUCTION    FOR     TARM    PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Friday  I  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  the  House  an  iimendment  to  substitute 
H.  R.  8522.  which  Is  the  cost-of -pi oduction  bill,  for  H.  R 
8505,  which  is  the  committee  bill  ttat  was  that  day  carried 
to  final  passage  in  the  House.  I  discuss  the  cost -of -produc- 
tion bill  now  because  of  the  following  facts 
bate  on  H.  R  8505  had  run  2  or  3 

the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  /Igricultxire  Committee  of 
the  House  [Mr.  Jomcs]  and  advlied  him  that  I  had  in 
mind  to  offer  the  cost-of -product!  on  bill  as  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  bill.    The  chairman  and  I  both  discussed 


the  fact  that  under  the  rules  the 

would  not  be  germane  to  the  comm 

man  stated  to  me  that  if  I  should  ( ffer  the  cost-of-produc 

tion  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  committee  bill,  he  would 

endeavor  to  get  the  House  to  give 

upon  2  hours  for  discussion  of  the 

and  that  he  would  reserve  any  point  of  order  and  assist 

in  getting  a  vote  of  the  House  on  tJ  le  sustitute  amendment. 

He  said  he  was  Inclined  to  take  tiat  position  because  of 

the  widespread  national  interest  iq 

plan,  and  he  thought  that  would 

which  the  friends  of  cost  of  prodiJction  could  get  an  ex:- 

pression  from  the  House  on  their  bi]  I. 

After  this  agreement  had  been  reached  with  the  chair- 
man, radio  announcement  of  such  v«|a5  made  over  the  coun*- 
try,  and  announcements  in  many 
made,  advising  the  people  that  advofcates  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion would  be  accorded  a  hearing  o  i  their  bill  through  the 
courtesy  of  Chairman  Jokks.  This  people  naturally  ex- 
pected that  the  cost  of  production  bill  would  get  an  exprest- 
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After  the  de- 
da3^,  I  had  a  talk  with 


cost-of-production   bill 
ttee  bill,  but  the  chair- 


liberal  time  and  agreed 
substitute  amendment. 


the  cost-of-production 
»  the  only  method  by 


10  o'clock? 
all  right, 
to  the  request  of  the 
riause.]    The  Chair  hears 

Hojse  heretofore  made,  the 
MKssimgale]  is  entitled  to 

I  shall  not  take  my  time 
consent  to  extend  my  re- 

objectiin  to  the  request  of  the 


sion  from  the  Members  of  Congress.  Aftrr  the  amendment 
had  been  offered  on  the  floor,  a  Mtmbtr  of  the  House  mot, 
however,  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  ComnMttee»  raised  the 
point  of  order,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  and  insisted  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  rule  upon  his  point  of  order 
that  the  substitute  amendment  was  not  germane  to  the  b:ll 
under  consideration.  Of  coujfse.  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  was 
compelled  under  well-establish<d  precedents  to  hold  the 
substitute  not  germane  to  the  committee  bill,  and  by  reason 
thereof,  the  chairman  of  the  AKnculture  Committee  was 
unable  to  carry  out  his  desire  'hat  there  be  a  vote  of  the 
House  on  the  cost  of  production  bill. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  state  that  after  announce- 
ment of  the  disposition  of  the  chairman  to  give  considera- 
tion to  cost  of  production  had  been  made  known,  many 
people  over  the  country  do  not  understand  why  the  cost-of- 
production  substitute  was  not  voted  upon  as  the  chairman 
had  agreed  it  should  be.  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
advise  the  friends  of  cost  of  production  that  it  was  through 
no  fault  whatever  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  his  agreement  was  not  carried  out.  I  do 
not  know,  of  course,  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  a 
vote  on  the  substitute  amendment,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
the  bill  itself  only  missed  recommitment  by  nine  votes, 
would  make  It  appear  probable  that  had  the  vote  been  given 
on  the  substitute  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  had  agreed,  the  substitute  might  have  been 
adopted. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Hou.se  committee  bill,  or  any 
bill  that  the  Senate  may  pass,  cannot  be  sent  to  conference 
before  this  date.  I  have  asked  for  time  to  discuss  the  cost 
of  production  now.  hoping  that  the  principles  of  cost  of 
production  may  yet  pcssibly  be  incorporated  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  voted  to  recommit  the  committee  bill,  and  I 
also  voted  against  the  passage  of  thp  committee  bill,  and  I 
did  so  for  the  reason  that  I  am  persuaded,  in  view  of  my 
construction  of  the  philosophy  of  the  committee  bill,  it  may 
be  now  or  never  for  the  American  farmer.  Later  on  in  this 
address,  I  hope  to  have  time  to  discuss  the  philo.sophy  under- 
lying the  committee  bill,  and  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  the 
well-being  of  the  farmpr  that  lurk  m  that  philosophy.  First. 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  cost-of-production  plan. 

The  President  of  the  Umted  States,  as  the  head  of  the 
Nation,  should  be  listened  to  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  he  stated  that  the  sound  public  policy  in 
enacting  farm  legislation  requires  fair  prices  to  farmers  in 
years  of  plenty  as  well  as  in  years  of  failure. 

The  President  also  said  that  any  farm  program  would  have 
to  be  financed  within  the  budgetary  limitations. 

Personally  I  am  sure  we  are  ail  agreed  that  any  sound  and 
essentially  important  policy  regarding  any  kind  of  legislation 
necessarily  means  a  policy  that  will  ccme  within  the  powers 
of  Congress  to  enact. 

Perhaps  the  best  argument  that  can  be  made  in  favor  of 
the  cost-of-production  plan  is  that  it  will  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  one  dime  to  operate,  while  the 
best  feature  of  the  committee  bill  that  I  am  able  to  discover 
is  that  the  committee  bill  cannot  bf^come  operative  for  an- 
other full  year  after  this  year.  The  cost-of-production  bill 
drives  at  compliance  with  pound  public  policy.  It  is  to  be 
operated  within  the  limitations  of  the  Budget  and  provides 
an  orderly  way  for  determining  cost  of  production  by  the 
use  of  a  definite,  accepted,  scientific  formula  commonly  prac- 
ticed in  American  business.  The  formula  pre.-^cnbed  for  use 
in  determining  cost  of  production  removes  this  method  from 
the  criticism  or  constitutional  obj^x^tion  that  the  bill  does 
not  comply  with  the  holdings  of  the  courts  in  regard  to 
rapncious  or  haphazard  mpthcds  of  ascertaining  a  fact. 
There  is  no  money  required  under  this  bill  to  be  appropriated 
by  Congress  or  to  be  taken  from  the  Treasury  in  the  way  of 
subsidies  to  be  paid  to  the  farmpr.  and  it  will  not  require  a 
horde  of  enforcing  cfflcers  to  operate  it. 

The  cost-of-producrion  plan  is  .supported  bv  the  economi- 
cally sound  philosophy  that  th^  farmer  ought  to  be  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  he  must  inevitably  sustain  by  selling  on  the 
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world  market  what  he  produces  and  buying  on  a  protected 
market  what  he  consumes.  The  plan  is  generally  under- 
stood by  the  people,  and  it  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  by  great  business  organizations  of 
the  country,  by  practically  all  civic  organizations,  by  educa- 
tional groups,  and  by  leaders  of  economic  thought  through- 
out the  Nation.  These  groups  and  organizations  have  with 
general  unanimity  given  approval  of  the  thought  and  the 
philosophy  of  cost  of  production  as  a  plan  by  which  the 
farmer  can  be  helped  to  a  plane  of  living  above  the  lowest 
economic  plane  of  any  group  in  the  United  States.  The 
farmers  understand  you  when  you  talk  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  them.  They  know  it  is  a  fact  easy  of  ascertainment 
and  they  feel  that  the  term  "parity  price"  is  not  clear 
enough — it  is  rather  a  nebulous  thing  that  they  cannot  see 
through;  but  they  can  readily  understand  cost  of  production. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  of  the  great  industrial  and 
business  centers  of  the  country  already  understand  cost  of 
production  and  that  they  will  not  be  willing  to  eat  and  wear 
the  indispensable  products  that  the  farmers  prepare  for  their 
use  at  a  less-than-cost  price  and  then  compel  those  same 
farmers  to  pay  to  industry  a  profit  on  its  merely  dispensable 
products.  Tbe  food  and  wearing-apparel  products  of  the 
farm  cannot  be  dispensed  with  for  a  single  day  without 
suffering  to  the  people,  but  such  products  as  automobiles, 
refrigerators,  radios,  and  the  like  may  be  dispensed  with 
without  any  suffering  other  than  perhaps  mental  suffering 
occasioned  by  delay  in  delivery.  The  producers  of  such  dis- 
pensable articles  get  a  profit  when  they  sell  them  to  the 
people,  but  the  farmer  for  his  indispensable  products  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  less  than  what  they  cost  to  produce.  People 
of  the  cities  have  been  much  propagandised  by  the  higVi  cost 
of  living,  and  usually  the  authors  of  the  pamphlets  are  very 
unfair.  They  charge  the  farmer  with  res^xmsibility  for  all 
that  is  added  to  delivery  or  retail  prices  of  bread  and  meat 
and  do  not  inform  the  people  that  the  farmer  has  no  control 
over  the  added  charges  for  transportation,  processing,  and 
other  distribution  costs.  The  average  distribution  cJmrges 
on  farm  products  are  between  two  and  three  times  the  price 
at  which  the  farmer  sells  the  product,  and  in  some  Instances 
it  nms  as  high  as  10  times  the  price  which  the  farmer  can 
get  for  producing  It.  These  excessive  and  uncontrolled  costs 
of  distribution  may  be  chargeable  to  Congress,  but  by  no 
rule  of  fairness  can  they  be  charged  to  the  farmer. 

Tlie  cost-of-production  bill  requires  no  loan  nor  subsidy 
payment  of  any  kind,  nor  the  levj^lng  of  any  process  or  other 
tax  for  the  farmer's  benefit.  It  merely  requires  the  people 
of  America  on  and  off  the  farm  to  pay  to  the  American 
farmer  what  it  costs  him  on  an  average  to  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  required  as  an  essential  to  a  standard  of  living 
where  neither  himger  nor  cold  shall  be  an  accompaniment. 
It  provides  that  when  the  cost  of  production  is  ascertained, 
according  to  the  formula  prescribed  in  H,  R.  8522,  public 
annoimcement  shall  be  made  of  the  cost  of  producing  each 
farm  product  and  the  percentage  thereof  estimated  to  meet 
the  demands  of  domestic  consimiptlon,  as  well  as  the  per- 
centage estimated  for  the  export  trade.  Where  there  is 
foimd  an  exportable  percentage  In  any  farm  product,  the 
percentage  thereof  required  for  domestic  use  shall  be  sold 
at  no  less  than  the  promulgated  price.  The  exportable  por- 
tion of  any  such  product  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  dispose  of  in  the  world  market  at  world 
prices.  The  blU  further  provides  that,  in  order  to  protect 
the  consumer,  when  It  is  found  that  the  domestic  produc- 
tion Is  less  than  the  estimated  daoiestic  consumption,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  permit  Importation  of  such 
commodities  tmder  such  terms  as  the  law  will  permit;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  domestic  production  of  any  commodity  Is 
In  excess  of  the  estimated  domestic  consumption,  then  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prohibit  Importation  of  any 
such  commodity  until  a  proper  balance  between  domestic 
consumption  and  production  is  established.  The  bill  thus 
endeavors  to  protect  not  only  the  rights  of  the  producer  to  a 
fair  price,  but  also  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  consumer 
against  excessive  prices. 


Other  lines  of  industry  have  for  a  century  and  a  half  en- 
Joyed  the  same  protection  that  the  farmer  will  receive  if  the 
cost  of  production  plan  is  put  into  operation.  The  manufac- 
turer gets  his  protection  from  the  tariff,  and  the  utilities  as  a 
rule  get  their  protection  through  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  discussing 
the  bill,  stated  on  the  floor  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  statement,  he 
quoted  from  Alexander  Hamilton  who  said  that  he  knew 
tiiat  a  tariff  imposed  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  would  be  unpopular 
among  the  farming  class,  but  that  it  would  be  the  plain  duty 
of  Congress  to  equalize  the  unfairness  of  the  tariff  law  to  the 
farmer  by  granting  of  subsidies  or  like  legislation  in  the  days 
to  come.  Unfortunately,  Congress  only  took  that  portion  of 
Alexander  Hamilton's  recommendation  that  suggested  the 
tariff  to  protect  the  manufacturer.  For  150  years,  it  has 
neglected  the  farmer,  except  in  some  legislation  of  the  last 
few  years  in  which  benefits  have  been  given  to  the  farmer 
through  the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

The  farmer  is  seeking  no  form  of  favoritism  unknown  to 
the  other  producers  in  the  country.  Surely  he  is  as  much  a 
producer  as  those  who  own  the  factories  or  the  utilities.  To 
be  national  in  scope  and  to  operate  with  fairness,  the  existing 
conditions  should  be  changed  to  meet  the  views  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  at  least,  for  no  one  will  contend  that  Congress  has 
not  had  the  time  in  all  these  150  years  to  do  what 
Hamilton  said  It  was  the  plain  duty  of  Congress  to  do. 
Surely  no  one  will  be  found  now  who  would  contest  the  right 
of  the  farmer  to  legislation  of  the  same  character  long  en- 
acted for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalists.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  would  have  to  be  conceded  a  just  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer,  unless  it  is  overruled  on  the  theory  that  the 
ancientness  of  the  practice  of  legislating  in  the  interest  of  a 
few  is  too  sacred  for  modem  legislators  to  profane  by  at- 
tempting to  depart  from  the  rule. 

If  legislation  intended  to  raise  the  price  for  farm  products 
is  radical,  it  is  so,  not  because  of  any  new  principle  employed, 
but  simply  because  it  seeks  to  invite  a  new  class  of  our  people 
into  an  old  established  and  exclusive  party  of  privileged 
Americans.  It  means  merely  to  open  the  doors  of  the  na- 
tional church  to  every  producer  alike. 

Jacking  up  farm  prices  for  a  time  is  but  little  help  to  the 
farmer  and  is  no  security  at  all  to  farm  life.  There  must 
be  a  permanent  long-range  farm  program  if  the  farm  is 
expected  to  fulfill  its  mission  of  absorbing  the  rural  young 
folks  of  America.  Millions  of  them  are  idle  today,  and  they 
cannot  find  work,  for  there  are  no  industries  in  the  farm 
area.  These  yoimg  folks  will  not  be  attracted  to  the  farm 
without  some  assurance  of  being  able  to  live  on  farms  in 
decency,  to  rear  and  educate  their  children  by  the  farm 
work,  and  to  stirround  their  farm  homes  with  such  cultural 
attractions  as  they  may  find  in  urban  centers.  They  know 
that  such  is  impossible  now,  and  from  every  roadside  they 
see  deserted  farm  sites  which  In  their  memories  fairly  sup- 
ported a  family,  Ttiey  know,  for  they  have  witnessed  the 
exodus  of  their  former  plajinates  and  friends  from  the  farm 
to  some  place  where  they  could  go  with  the  hope  of  earning 
enough  to  live  on.  Tliey  also  know  that  soil  erosion, 
drought,  and  pests  were  by  no  means  the  only  reasons  for 
this  exodus.  They  know  that  a  cruel  and  wicked  farm 
economy  program  has  meant  more  to  them  than  erosion, 
drought,  and  pests  combined.  If  the  farmer  had  been  able 
these  years  to  share  in  Government  protection  as  people  in 
the  other  industries,  the  Incomes  from  their  farms  would 
have  paid  the  tax  collector,  paid  enough  to  stave  off  fore- 
clostire,  kept  down  erosion,  and  made  enough  repairs  to 
keep  the  farm  buildings  tenantable.  Instead  of  having  to 
be  completely  rehabilitated  as  is  the  case  now,  the  farmer 
would  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on  and  escape  the  dole. 
The  American  market  has  been  made  secure  for  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  but  the  farmer  has  never  had  an  Ameri- 
can market;  and  now  It  appears  that  he  may  not  even  have 
a  world  market.  He  has  had  to  sell  his  products  on  the 
world  market  and  frcHn  the  proceeds  pay  the  American 
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goods  he  was  com- 


of  the  heavy  goods 
iles  made  in  Amer- 


occasioned  by  price 
right  now  having  to 


pelled  to  buy.    A  mere  casual  consideration  of  the  facts 

faced  by  the  fanner  denotes  bankruptcy  for  him.    When  he 

Is  a  bankrupt  fewer  American  goods  ars  manufactured,  for 

he  Is  the  largest  class  consumer  In  the  l^d.    It  is  said  that 

the  farmer  consimies  about  60  percent 

manufactiired  and  40  percent  of  all  tex 

lea.    Obviously,  he  cannot  buy  these  gdods  without  money 

He  cannot  get  money  except  from  crops  i  and  crops  sold  for 

less  than  it  costs  him  to  produce  them 

Ish  him,   but  stagnate  about   50   percent   of   the   Nation's 

annual  business.    If  the  fanner  has  coft  of  production,  he 

win  be  spared  the  enormous  exactions 

fluctuations  or  gamblers'  profits.    He  is 

take  6  cents  for  cotton,  the  price  for  wtlch  Is  pegged  at  12 

cents.    If  the  price  were  fixed  at  12  ceqts  by  law,  he  would 

get  12  cent«  regardless  of  the  gamblers. 

The  fanner  wants  a  law  that  is  unc^erstandable  to  him. 
He  believes  that  It  is  near  idiocy  to 
consumption  with  production  at  his  Expense.  He  would 
rather  be  in  a  position  to  eat  more  and  better  foods  and 
wear  more  and  better  clothing  than  to  eat  and  wear  less 
simply  because  some  professor  recompile  nds  it.  Tlie  farmer 
has  been  held  down  economically  for 
laws  that  operate  tn  favor  of  others  aiid  against  him  that 
he  feels  afraid  be  may  be  accused  of  attempting  to  subvert 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  State  i  if  he  asks  for  a 
little  cut-in  for  himself.  He  realizes  tiat  as  the  law  now 
operates,  all  the  machinery  and  farm  equipment  that  he 
la  ccmipelled  to  buy  Is  made  at  home  mder  the  protection 
of  a  tariff  and  is  sold  outside  the  Unitjd  States  for  use  of 
farmers  of  other  countries  for  a  price  fir  below  that  which 
he  has  to  pay  to  his  next-door  nelghbo]-,  the  manufacturer. 
It  is  a  pretty  difBcult  thing  to  convince  the  farmer  that 
he  should  remain  ipassive  when  he  knov  s  that  a  binder  will 
cost  him  twice  as  much  as  the  same  binder  made  in  his 
own  country  and  shipped  across  the  ontinent  and  across 
the  ocean  win  cost  the  foreign  fanner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  true  as  to  the  binder  the  fanner 
uses  at  harvest-time  applies  in  general  to  all  other  farm 
equipment  he  has  to  use.  The  price  for  such  equipment 
continuously  rises  from  year  to  year,  and  the  fanner  pays 
more  and  more  for  it.  It  makes  no  difference  to  what 
depths  the  prices  for  farm  products  nay  drop,  he  must 
pay  the  price  asked  by  these  tarifl-prot  ?cted  manufacturers 
of  farm  implements.  Of  course,  the  SEune  argument  may 
be  used  in  regard  to  all  other  manufactured  products  that 
the  fanner  has  to  purchase. 

Someone  stated  in  this  House  a  few  da  rs  ago  that  the  main 
trouble  with  Congress  la  It  Is  too  mu:h  prone  to  regard 
volumes  of  spoken  words  as  worth  somet  ling  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  Measured  by  that  saying,  tl  le  present  committee 
bOl  and  the  Senate  bill  dealing  with  agriculture  are  worthy 
of  consideration,  but  measured  by  the  n:eaning  and  effect  of 
the  language  employed  in  the  bills,  I  am  unable  to  see  where 
the  farming  class  of  people  would  get  an; '  benefit  at  all.  The 
farmer  needs  help  now.  and  when  I  say  lelp  I  mean  that  he 
needs  a  farm  law  that  will  help  him  to  :  mil  himself  up  from 
the  miserable  standard  of  living  that  ger  erally  obtains  in  the 
farming  areas  to  a  plane  of  decent  living  It  would  only  take 
a  few  days  to  determine  upon  this  farm  program  if  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representativej  were  required  to  go 
through  the  great  farm  section  of  the  Central  West  and  see 
and  observe  what  the  conditions  are.  1 1  elleve  that  any  man 
who  has  observed  the  farmer  of  the  Midwest  during  the  last 
40  years  will  agree  with  me  in  the  states  lent  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farmer  in  that  region  has  grown  progressively 
worse  during  that  time. 

Svery  person  wHl  concede  that  the  fan  ner  is  seriously  hurt 
when  com  drc^e  frcan  $1.45  per  bushel  t<  i  55  cents  per  bushel 
In  a  few  days'  time.  We  pakl  the  Arg  ntine  farmer  about 
$1.40  or  $1.45  per  bushel  for  his  com  :  ost  before  our  com 
matured,  and  when  our  com  was  hroug  it  upon  the  market 
the  Amgrlcan  fanner^  com  brought  neaj  ly  $1  per  bushel  less 
tban  he  bad  to  paj  the  farmer  of  Argei  itina.    We  have  the 


spectacle  of  having  pegged  the  price  of  cotton  at  12  cents  per 
pound,  and  now  we  are  getting  5  and  6  cents  per  pound  for  it. 
The  farmer  belongs  to  that  exclusive  American  class  for  whom 
the  stock-market  gambler  fixes  prices  for  all  he  produces  for 
sale.  You  never  see  John  Deere  plows.  International  harvest- 
ing machinery,  tubs,  troughs,  wagons,  trucks,  hats,  shoes, 
radios,  refrigerators,  automobiles,  and  so  forth  listed  by  the 
exchanges  as  you  see  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat.  All  the  above, 
except  farm  products,  are  secure  in  their  prices  by  reason  of 
a  tariff.  The  farmer  has  no  such  sectirity.  He  depends  on 
the  ticker  tape  of  the  gambler,  who  uses  only  world  prices  as 
his  top.  The  coolie  laborer  of  the  world  has  a  standard  of 
living  high  enough  for  the  farmer,  these  gamblers  think,  and 
it  appears  that  Congress  has  been  In  agreement  with  the 
gamblers  since  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 

In  my  section  of  the  country  the  heavy  percentage  of  fore- 
closures that  have  taken  place  within  recent  years  has  en- 
abled a  few  men  to  gain  possession  of  large  blocks  of  land 
and  to  farm  that  land  by  the  use  of  modem  methods,  with 
the  result  that  many  persons  that  have  heretofore  Lived  as 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  and  day  laborers  on  that  land  have 
had  to  move.  A  large  percent  of  the  houses  and  other  build- 
ings on  farms  have  been  moved  away  to  towns  in  the  vicinity 
in  order  to  reduce  the  taxes  on  the  farm.  Only  yesterday  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  banker  friend  of  mine.  This  man 
lives  in  Just  about  the  center  of  the  congressional  district  I 
represent.  He  has  spent  many  years  there,  and  he  knows  the 
farm  problems.    I  quote  just  a  little  from  his  letter: 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Wa.=:hin2r'on  to  report  on  what  I 
was  doing  about  collecting  farmers'  paper  and  ur^ng  me  to  collect 
It.  I  wrote  them  that  the  country  was  full  of  cotton  and  that 
fully  70  percent  of  ail  farmers  are  tenants  and  that  after  the  rent 
of  the  landlord  and  the  picking  and  pinning  were  deducted,  plus 
Just  enough  to  buy  some  groceries,  thnre  was  nothing  left  to  pay 
notes  with.  I  told  the  Department  at  Washington  that  our  section 
Is  overrun  with  a  wonderful  feed  crop  but  that  due  to  successive 
failures  the  farmer  has  been  forced  to  sell  his  cattlf»,  hogs,  and 
cows  in  order  to  live,  and  that  he  has  left  on  his  farm  In  the  way 
of  livestock  only  a  few  horses  and  mule?.  Thf^r^  Is  puch  an 
abundance  of  feed  there  Is  no  market  for  It,  and  there  Is  no  stock 
to  consiime  it.  If  this  bank  were  allowed  to  purcha.se  5  milk  cows 
and  10  yearling  heifers  for  one  of  these  farmers  with  plenty  of 
feed,  the  increase  of  the  calf  crop  and  weight  of  the  yearlings 
would  make  that  farmer's  note  100  percent  good,  and  we  could 
stock  our  banking  territory  In  3  weeks,  for  you  know  five  cows 
will  make  a  farmer  and  his  family  a  living,  but  every  note  we  make 
of  this  kind  meets  with  severe  criticism,  from  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment. 

The  man  who  wrote  me  the  above  letter  has  stood  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  farming  people  of  Okialioma  for  about 
40  years.  He  knows  what  the  farmer  is  up  against  and,  as 
he  expresses  it,  "I  think  the  matter  has  reached  a  point 
almost  beyond  help.  This.  Sam.  is  a  blue  letter.  To  realize 
the  conditions  here,  you  must  live  with  them."  In  the  text 
of  his  letter,  considerable  is  said  about  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  Congress  for  it3  failure  to  accomplish  any- 
thing along  the  line  of  farm  legislation.  And,  of  course,  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  accomplishment  up 
to  this  time  is  laid  upon  the  doorstep  of  Congress.  This 
banker  friend  further  stales  tbat  there  is  so  much  mutter- 
ing among  the  people  about  the  delay  in  Congress  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Re.'=erve  bank  on  farm  security  and 
the  like,  as  to  give  an  uncomfortable  feeling  or  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  or  uncertainty  to  a  person.  There  is  no  need  for 
this  kind  of  sentiment  to  be  forming  in  the  country,  and  in 
my  judgment  it  will  not  amount  to  anything  if  Congress 
will  even  now  do  something  that  the  Nation  will  regard  as 
fair  and  right  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  cf  legislative  inequali- 
ties among  our  people. 

The  substitute  which  I  offered  for  the  committee  bill  Is 
not  claimed  to  be  a  cure-all.  but  it  does  pro\-idf^  for  a  policy 
which,  if  followed,  will  gain  for  the  farmer  a  foothold  on  a 
plane  above  that  which  he  lives  on  now,  and  he  has  to  have 
a  higher  plane  of  living.  By  the  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  farmers  themselves,  a  defi- 
nite policy  is  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  mini- 
mum faiTO  income  upon  which  a  man  can  live  in  keeping 
with  the  standards  of  the  average  American  family,  and  is 
a  simple  and  direct  and  easily  understood  program  which 
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will  protect  the  American  fanner  in  our  own  market  and 
will  enable  him  to  compete  in  world  markets  for  the  sale  of 
exportable  farm  surpluses  and  aid  perhaps  in  recapturing 
our  foreign  trade. 

If  the  theory  of  cost  of  production  should  become  a  law. 
it  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
which  we  now  have,  and  will  have  until  1942.  but  it  will 
enable  the  farmer,  by  reason  of  getting  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion lor  his  farm  products  between  now  and  January  1942, 
to  have  a  .sufficient  income  that  the  Government,  perhaps, 
will  be  able  to  repeal  all  soil-conservation  laws  that  involve 
the  expenditure  of  pubhc  money  for  the  farmer.  This  sub- 
stitute bill  in  its  operation  puts  the  entire  administrative 
cost  on  the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  crops  which  are  to  be 
sold  abroad:  and  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  substitute  which  is  sensible  and  humane,  and  prac- 
tically offers  a  form  of  insurance  to  the  farm  population  by 
making  provision  for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  these  surplus  crops  to  take  care  of  the  losses  the  farmer 
sustains  annually  in  different  sections  of  the  coimtry  due  to 
flood,  crop  failure,  and  pestilence.  Until  such  things  are 
taken  care  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  surpluses 
for  any  one  year  shall  not  be  prorated  to  the  contributors  to 
the  surplus  fund.  This  seems  a  burden  upon  the  farmer 
when  first  considered,  but  I  believe  I  know  the  farm  temper 
well  enough  to  say  that  if  you  will  give  the  farmer  an  even 
break  with  other  classes  of  producers  in  the  United  States, 
he  would  cheerfully  contribute  his  portion  of  the  surplus 
crops  to  relieve  any  distress  occasioned  by  a  catastrophe  of 
any  kind  among  his  own  people.  The  farmer  is  simply  mak- 
ing an  offer  to  take  care  of  and  adjust  his  own  misfortunes 
occasioned  by  flood,  drought,  and  so  forth,  if  you  will  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

THE    PHILOSOPHT    OV    THE    COMMITI'EE    BtLX 

The  joint  resolution  adopted  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  sets  forth  the 
five  cardinal  points  upon  which  farm  legislation  should  be 
predicated.  Section  3  of  the  resolution  says  that  if  the 
ever-normal  granary  is  provided  to  protect  the  consumer, 
then  the  farmer  should  be  allowed  a  loan  on  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  ever-normal  granary.  Section  4  provides  for 
control  of  the  surplus  above  the  ever-normal  granary  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  Government  and  make  sure  that  the 
Government  will  keep  the  price  of  farm  products  at  such 
a  point  that  it  will  not  suffer  a  financial  loss.  In  order 
to  safeguard  the  security  the  Government  gets  by  reason 
of  its  chattel  mortgages  on  the  ever-normal-granary  supply 
of  crops,  the  resolution  says  that  the  prime  purpose  of  con- 
trol is  to  make  the  Government  secure  on  its  cliattel  mort- 
gages. The  theory  is  that  if  a  farmer  has  given  the  Gov- 
ernment a  chattel  mortgage  on  some  wheat  or  cotton  in  the 
warehouse,  or  ever-normal  granary,  to  permit  such  farmer 
to  produce  more  wheat  or  co'.ton  might  cheapen  the  price 
and  thereby  render  the  chattel  mcrtg^e  security  of  less 
value  to  the  Government,  hi^nce  the  farmer  is  restricted 
further  because  of  the  chattel  mortgage.  It  has  been  my 
general  understanding  that  ihe  primiary  purpose  of  crop 
control  or  reduction  of  acrcc.ge  has  been  based  upon  the 
theory  that  this  control  or  restriction  in  production  would 
at  least  favorably  affect,  if  not  wholly  control,  the  value  of 
farm  products  throughout  thC'  world.  Now.  if  the  language 
^f  the  joint  resolution  means  anything,  there  has  been  a 
complete  change  in  the  philosophy  of  crop  control.  It  is 
designed  now  not  for  the  purpose  of  jacking  up  the  price 
of  farm  products  here  and  abroad,  but  mainly  to  secure  the 
Government  of  the  United  S  ates  in  the  chattel  mortgages 
that  it  shall  take  from  the  faimers. 

The  passage  of  the  resolution  has  given  rise  to  many 
theoiies  of  what  the  objective  is  among  the  men  who  had 
the  Joseph  concept  in  mind.  Joseph,  of  course,  made  an 
overwhelming  success.  In  one  sense,  of  his  ever-normal 
granary  in  Egypt.  He  was  a  seen  Hebrew  boy,  and  Pharaoh 
had  sense  enough  to  appreciate  him  and  make  him  business 
manager  of  h!s  kingdom.  WJien  Pharaoh's  dreams  were  in- 
terpreted by  Joseph  as  meaning  that  there  would  be  7  years 
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of  plenty  followed  by  7  years  of  failures  In  crops,  Pharaoh 
asked  Joseph  to  take  care  of  the  financial  end  of  the  situa- 
tion for  him.  Of  course,  Joseph  monopolized  all  the  com 
that  was  grown  in  Egypt  during  the  7  years  of  plenty,  and 
when  the  lean  years  set  in,  the  people  knew  that  Joseph  had 
collected  all  this  com  for  Pharaoh,  and  they  began  to  come 
into  Egypt  with  money  to  buy  corn  so  they  might  have  bread- 
They  soon  spent  all  the  money,  and  then  they  brought  their 
livestock,  and  by  selling  their  livestock,  they  got  more  com. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  livestock  was  all  sold  to  Joseph  for 
Pharaoh,  and  then  the  people  came  for  more  corn,  and  they 
told  Joseph  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  deed  their 
lands  to  him  in  order  to  get  bread.  Joseph  took  the  deeds 
and  let  them  have  more  corn  for  bread.  Ttien  they  came 
and  said  they  had  spent  all  their  money  and  had  given  up 
all  their  livestock  and  had  given  him  all  their  lands,  and  now 
all  they  had  left  to  trade  for  com  was  their  bodies  which 
they  wished  to  sell  into  slavei-y  in  order  that  they  might  have 
bread.  Joseph  made  this  deal  with  them,  and  then  Pharaoh 
passed  a  law,  presumably  at  Joseph's  suggestion,  creating 
the  first  farm  tenancy  act  known  to  history.  That  law  pro- 
vided that  no  one  should  work  the  rich  lands  of  Egj^t  except 
upon  condition  that  he  pay  one-fifth  of  the  crops  raised  on 
that  land  to  Pharaoh.  That  rent  of  20  percent  of  the  income 
of  the  land  may  have  seemed  high  and  rather  harsli  to  the 
people  of  that  region,  but  were  not  those  people  only  chat- 
tel slaves,  made  so  by  himger  for  bread,  and  was  that  not 
only  the  beginning  of  the  tenant  ss^stem? 

This  committee  bill  goes  far  beyond  anything  that  Joseph 
had  the  nerve  to  exact  of  already  destitute  farmers,  for  the 
tenant  nowadays  under  this  program  is  paying  one-fourth, 
one-third,  or  one-half  of  what  he  raises  on  the  farm,  and,  in 
addition,  on  many  farms,  he  pays  a  cash  bonus  equal  to  at 
least  as  much  as  the  amount  of  his  share  of  the  Government 
benefits  allotted  to  that  land.  With  the  knowledge  of  what 
took  place  down  in  Egypt,  it  seems  that  the  committee  bill 
must  have  been  conceived  by  someone  that  aims  to  make 
farm  tenancy  the  goal  for  the  farmer.  Let  us  see  how  the 
program  of  the  farm  bill  operates. 

First.  The  Government  makes  a  loan  to  the  farmers  on 
the  stored  or  reserved  surpluses,  and,  in  order  to  see  that  the 
Government  loses  no  money  on  the  loans,  there  is  to  be 
enacted  a  law  reducing  or  restricting  production  in  the 
future.  Now,  the  farmer's  interest  in  this  surplus  is  all  mort- 
gaged. He  has  no  control  over  it  and  is  th(?  servant  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  If  he  should  desire  to  grow  a 
large  crop  of  exportable  variety,  believing  that  world  condi- 
tions would  justify  a  higher  price,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture could  say  to  him,  "No;  you  cannot  experiment.  I  have 
a  mortgage  on  all  you  have  now,  and  you  will  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  any  additional  crops,  for,  if  you  do,  the  penalty  of 
foreclosure  will  be  invoked,  and.  In  addition,  all  benefits  you 
m.ay  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
will  be  denied  you." 

The  chattel-mortgage  feature  and  the  additional  leverage 
given  to  the  administrators  of  the  proposed  committee  bill 
will  wipe  out  whatever  independence  of  action  the  farmer 
may  have  left  to  him  now.  Restricted  production  has  made 
heavy  inroad  on  the  farmer's  ability  ever  to  come  out  of  the 
hole,  and,  if  you  impose  the  chattel-mortgage  feature  that 
this  joint  resolution  prescribes,  there  is  no  earthly  escape  for 
the  farmer. 

Joseph  administered  a  pretty  severe  lesson  in  finance  by 
exacting  a  tribute  of  20  percent  at  the  beginning  of  farm 
tenancy,  but  he  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  devising  any 
scheme  that  would  give  such  complete  control  of  the  farmer 
as  this  committee  bill  would  give.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill 
reduces  the  American  farmer  to  a  complete  state  of  vassalage 
from  which  he  can  never  escape.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
In  whose  brain  the  suggestion  originated,  but  whoever 
originated  it  out-Josephed  Joseph.  What  little  leniency 
Joseph  showed  to  the  unfortunate  kindergarten  class  in  farm 
tenancy  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  and  his  kind 
were  favored  by  the  Lord.  I  have  never  heard  any  charge 
that  the  Lord  had  anything  to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
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the  committee  bin,  and  with  nobody  to  intercede.  Pharaoh 
will  be  left  unrestrained  with  complete  dc»ninlon  over  the 
land,  over  the  crops,  over  the  families,  over  all  engaged  in 
agricultiiral  pursuits  in  America.  I  do  not  Imow  that  the 
prngrmn  would  include  flnanHfti  benefits  to  some  Pharaoh. 
or  whether  it  is  designed  to  build  up  son  e  poMtlcal  Pharaoh. 
I  believe  the  phUosophy  is  so  dangerous  hat  it  would  enable 
a  designing  person  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  powerful 
political  set-up  at  the  expense  of  the  fi  rmer.  I  would  not 
say  that  the  face  of  the  Riaraoh  ooud  be  found  in  the 
picture,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  look 
for  him.  The  farmer  is  not  wanting  to  b ;  taken  for  a  ride  to 
Egypt,  and  he  is  not  in  (luest  of  any  PbEuraoh.  The  farmer 
wants  to  remain  in  America  and  to  live  on  the  farm  in  an 
American  way.  He  does  not  want  anyon  >  to  lay  off  his  rows 
for  him.  He  wants  Congress  to  give  liim  a  cost-of-pro- 
ductiOQ  plan  that  he  can  understand.  JHe  wants  Congress 
to    perform    that    plain    duty    which    Hamilton    advocated 
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150  years  ago.     It 
arifl  wall  has  been 


when  the  tariff  law  was  first  enacted 

seems  passing  strange  to  me  that  the 

built  higher  and  higher  by  successive  dongresses.  and  that 

such  Congresses  have  either  neglected  o  ■  refused  to  do  that 

plain  duty  which  Hamilton  said  devolve  i  upon  Congress 

Figuring  the  annual  income  of  the  average  farmer  at 
$173— and  this  is  the  correct  estimate— one  Member  of 
Congress  is  entitled  to  receive  57  times  sis  much  of  the  na- 
tional income  as  oce  farmer.  This  cctnmittee  bill  places 
a  low  estimate  on  the  farmer,  and  he  w{ll  soon  find  himself 
regarded  as  **«  brother  of  the  ox"  if. 
already  sensed  it.  If  the  Congressmai 
titled  to  an  income  S7  times  as  great  as 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fanner  l! 
estimate  on  the  Congressman.  I  susiect  that  when  the 
farmer  appraises  this  committee  bill  an^  looks  for  anything 
beyond  regimentation  and  restriction 
amendments  to  soil  conservation.  in«t^«H  of  admitting  that 
the  Congressman  should  receive  as  mu^  in  1  year  as  the 
farmer  receives  in  57  years,  he  would  be 
the  Congressman's  estimate  and  logica 


measured  by  contribution  to  the  good  of 
be  doubt  if  the  Congressman's  income 
much  as  one  fifty-seventh  the  farmer's 
It  should  be  to  the  everlasting  sham 
great  legialative  body  to  now  embark 
that  no  farmo:  and  no  Member  of  Congress  can  understand. 
The  farmer  dK>uld  have  had  the  oppoitunlty  of  at  least  a 
hearing  on  a  program  that  may  prove  f  fcteful  to  him.  This 
he  was  denied,  and  I  sincerely  trust  tlat  the  conferees  of 


ustifled  in  reversing 
ly  contending  that, 
society,  there  woxild 
should  ev&i  be  as 
bicome. 

i  of  this  supposedly 
TO.  a  farm  program 


the  Senate  and  the  House  will  hear  h«tn 

in  their  report  a  request  that  the  two 

•gain  ooaHder  a  farm, bill  for  farmers. 

will  enable  the  fanner  to  live  decently. 

plane  at  ttvlng.  increaae  his  earning  po^^.  expand  his  pur 

chasing  power,  bolster  up  his  morale,  ind  enable  him  and 

fate  to  feel  the  pride  of  real  American 

President  has  time  to  read  the  committed  bUl.  I  firmly  believe 

be  will  not  approve  it.    Both  the  Senite  and  House  bills 

rQ:lmmt  and  restrict  the  farmer.    He  wKnts  done  with  both. 

Mr.  EULIOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remazks  in  thi 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  ohjection.  1 

There  was  no  objection. 


matiassom  to  asmubs  thk 

Mt.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
that  on  Monday  next,  after  the  (iUiq)oeitl(  n 
%>eaker*s  table  and  the  legislative  program 
special  orders  heretofore  made.  I  may 
dress  the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  t^  the  regaest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  (^ecticm. 


ixTiRszoH  or  infAintt 
Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  nnantmoas  coosent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rvxmcb  and  to  Indode  tlieretn 
a  letter  In  relation  to  the  legislation  iaa'. 


indeed,  he  has  not 
believes  he  is  en- 

the  average  farmer, 
entitled  to  put  his 


and  will  incorporate 

legislative  branches 

Any  real  farm  bill 

Mt  him  on  a  higher 


unanimous  consent 


Rccoas. 

is  so  ordered. 


ROOSX 

unanimous  consent 
of  busineds  on  the 
for  the  day  and 
t)e  permitted  to  ad- 


The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  a  speech 
made  by  Senator  Barkley  last  Sunday  in  New  York  City  at 
the  Yeshiva  College,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  One  Hundred 
and  Eighty-seventh  Street. 

The  SI*EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlema.a  from  New  York? 

There  ^vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  O  Toole  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  radio  address. 

The  SI'EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  ^J^as  no  objection. 

Mr.  WiiLCH  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remtirks  in  the  Recorj). 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks  I  made  to- 
day and  to  include  therein  some  tables  on  the  employment 
of  child  abor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  special 
session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  wa.?  no  objection. 

Mr.  CMALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks  I  made  today  on  the  wage- 
hour  bOl 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  wa:3  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  a  short  editorial. 

The  SIPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EicHKR  and  Mr.  Dickstein  asked  and  were  given  per- 
mission to  extend  their  own  remarks. 

Mr.  A:vTTiTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a,  short  speech  made  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection, 

ADJOITR?rMINT 

Mr.  Ri^YBURN.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  9  o'clock  and 
22  minul,es  p.  m.)  the  House,  in  accordance  with  its  pre- 
vious order,  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Saturday,  December 
18,  1937.  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

CDMMIITKS   ON   MERCHANT   MARINl!   AND    FISHKRIgS 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Pisheries  Committee  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  H.  R  8532.  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  to  further  promote  the  merchant  marine 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  othpr  purposes,  In  room  219, 
House  Office  Building,  on  Tuesday,  December  21,  1937,  at 
10  a.  m. 

COIOCTTEE   ON   THi:   XTDTCTARY 

The  Special  Bankruptcy  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  continue  public  hearings  on  the  P^azier- 
I^mke  bin  (S.  2215) ,  to  amend  section  75  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  room  at  346,  House  OfiBce 
Building,  on  Saturday.  December  18,  1937,  at  10  a.  m. 
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COMMITTEK   ON   INTERSTA'E   AND    FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Crosser's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m.,  Saturday,  December  18,  1937.  Business  to  be  consid- 
ered: Hearing  on  House  Joint  Resolution  389,  distribution 
and  sale  of  motor  vehicles;  rcom  1501,  House  OflBce  Building. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Martin's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m.,  Tuesday  January  4,  1938.  Business  to  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  sales-tax  bills.  H.  R.  4722  and  H.  R.  4214. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  o;  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  at  Da.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  11, 
1938.  Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing  on  S.  69,  train- 
lengths  bill. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XJCTV,  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

895.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Colunbia,  transmitting  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  I*ublic  Utilities  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

896.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Bigineers,  United  States  Army, 
dated  November  29,  1937,  submitting  a  report,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  illustration,  on  an  examination 
of  and  review  of  reports  on  Connecticut  River,  Mass.,  N.  H., 
Vt.,  and  Conn.;  Passimipsic  Iliver,  Vt.;  and  West  River.  Vt.. 
between  Weston  and  Brattle boro,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  22,  1936,  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved Jime  13,  1934,  and  requested  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Hood  Contral,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  March  27.  1936  (H.  Ikjc.  No.  455) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Flood  Control  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustration. 

897.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army, 
dated  November  26,  1937,  submitting  a  report,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  preliminary 
examination  and  survey  of  Houston  Ship  Channel  and  Buf- 
falo Bayou,  Tex.,  submitted  in  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Document  58,  Severity-fourth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  requested 
by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Conmierce  of  the  United 
States  Senate  approved  February  20,  1936,  and  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  22,  1936  (H.  Doc.  No.  456) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON    PUBLIC    BILLS    AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIE:. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  "iork:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  384.  Resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  8730;  without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1656).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XJHI,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severall7  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EBERHARTER:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8749)  to  amend  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOTT:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8750)  to  aid  in  providing  a 
permanent  mooring  for  the  battleship  Oregon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  ' 

By  Mr.  KOPPLEMAl^N:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8751)  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  levees,  dikes,  and  related  works  for  the 
protection  of  cities  in  the  Cocnecticut  River  Basin  from  flood- 
waters;  to  the  Committee  or  Flood  Control.  * 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8752)  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
levees,  dikes,  and  related  works  for  the  protection  of  the 
cities  of  Hartford  and  Eas;  Hartford.  Conn.,  from  flood- 
waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 


By  Mr.  TEIGAN:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  539)  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
5-day  workweek  for  all  Federal  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  540) 
authorizing  an  appropriation  for  expenditure  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pay  expenses  of  return 
from  China  to  the  United  States  of  citizens  financially  unable 
to  pay  their  return  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DITTER:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  541)  author- 
izing the  impounding  of  funds  from  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  set  up  as  reserves  pursuant 
to  the  Executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
promulgated  June  23,  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  CMALLEY:  Joint  resolution  fH.  J.  Res.  542)  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  and  complete  independence  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purpKJses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claiLse  1  of  rule  XXn,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BO  REN:  A  bUl  (H.  R.  8753)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Choctaw  Cotton  Oil  Co.  of  Ada,  Okla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8754)  for 
the  relief  of  Thomas  H.  Eckfeldt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 

By  Mr.  DOWELL:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8755)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Maggie  A.  Poster;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

By  Mr.  FLETCHER:  A  bUI  (H.  R  8756)  granting  a  pen- 
sion to  Winnifred  Slick;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pen- 
sions. 

By  Mr.  HANCOCK  of  New  York:  A  bUl  (H.  R.  8757)  for 
tlie  relief  of  the  crew  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Panay;  to  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HILDEBRANDT:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8758)  for  the  relief 
of  Harold  Dukelow;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  KINZER:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8759)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Elmira  Diffenderfer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  WEST:  A  bill  iH.  R.  8760)  for  the  relief  of  James 
A.  Simpson;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

3648.  By  Mr.  TEIGAN:  Petition  of  the  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Marshall  County,  Minn.,  objecting  to  the  diversion 
of  funds  collected  from  the  tax  on  gasoUne  and  oti>er  pe- 
troleum products  for  purposes  other  than  road  improvement. 
and  urging  Minnesota's  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  contmue  the  Federal  aid  for 
road-building  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3649.  By  Mr.  LESINSKI:  Resolution  of  the  Michigan  Good 
Roads  Federation,  memoralizing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  reject  any  efforts  to  curtail  Federal 
appropriations  for  highway  development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

3650.  By  Mr.  DELANEY:  Petition  of  John  D.  Masso,  exec- 
utive chairman,  American  Labor  Party,  fourteenth  assembly 
district,  Brooklsm,  N.  Y.,  urging  the  continuance  and  expan- 
sion of  Works  Progress  Administration  educational  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3651.  By  Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington:  Resolution  of  the 
Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  Atlantic  City  confer- 
ence of  October  1937,  pointing  out  that  the  temporary  and 
limited  nature  of  the  Federal  arts  program  threatens  its 
existence  and  that  its  benefits  may  be  lost  and  that  it  la 
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Important  for  democracies  to  encoonue  culture  and  en- 
lightenment for  all.  and  therefore  resoMng  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Industrial  Organization,  meetiog  in  c(xiference  at 
Atlantic  City,  does  endorse  the  pending  ir  easure  (H.  R.  8239) 
introduced  by  Mr.  Corns  of  Washington,  and  urging  its 
prompt  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sta4«s; 
to  the  Committee  on  Edumtion. 

3652.  By  Mr.  HOLMES:  Petition  of  the  citizens  and  busi- 
nessmen of  Worcester,  Mass.,  favoring  repeal  of  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax  and  capital-gains  ttx;  that  emergency 
expenditures  be  confined  to  essentials  lor  relief;  that  the 
Ooremment  stop  its  oompetition  with  psfvate  business,  etc.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3653.  By  Mr.  CUTJON:  Petlticm  of 
Association  In  convention  at  Pittsburgh, 
1937,  opposing  enactment  of  the  Black^onnery  wage  and 
hour  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

3654.  Also,  petition  of  the  Copenhag^  Grange.  No 
Copenhagen.  N.  Y..  opposing  enactment 
nery  wage  and  horn-  bill;  to  the  Committ^  on  Labor. 

3655.  Also,  petition  of  the  Cornell  St^dy  Club,  of  Boon 
ville,  N.  Y.,  opposing  enactment  of  farm 
ing  production  of  farm  crops  or  any  fo^  of  crop  control; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3656.  By  Mr.  GIU3EA:  Resolution  of 
mobile  Club,  of  Pennsylvania,  protesting 


t|M  American  Hotel 
Pa.,  November  10. 


90. 
of  the  Black-Con- 


he  Incoming  Auto- 
against  further  re> 
duction  in  Federal  aid  to  highways  bejcause  of  attendant 
increase  in  highway  accidents  that  will  ensue  through  ciir- 
taOing  highway  improvement,  as  the  to]  I  taken  by  accident 
and  death  on  Pennsylvania  highways  qurlng  1937  to  date 
has  resulted  In  2,428  deaths  and  54^76 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3857.  By  Ur.  DELANKY:  Petition  of 
Neckwear  Makers  Union,  of  New  York  (tity.  urging  the  Im- 
mediate passage  of  the  Black-Connery  w^;e-hour  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

3658.  By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York: 
York  Board  of  Trade,  Inc,  New  York  City,  concerning  bal 
anclng  Federal  Budget,  repeal  of  the  \|ndlstrlbuted-proflts 
tax.  revision  of  laws  on  labor  relations, 
system  of  transportation  and  communicsjtions,  sound  Ameri- 
can foreign  trade,  and  sound  agricultural  policy;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3659.  By  Mr.  QUINN:  Petition  of  the 
dation  of  Pennsylvania,  endearing  the 
President  Roosevelt;  to  the  Committee  oi  Appropriations. 

3660.  By  Mr.  CURLBY:  Petition  of  thi  i  United  States  Im 
migration  and  Natiiralization  Service  Fle^d  Employees'  Asso- 
ciation, endorsing  House  bills  8431  and 
mlttee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

3661.  Also,  petition  of  the  Army  Base  li)cal  43.  United  Fed 
eral  Workers  of  America,  protesting  ag&  nst  the  rtismi.ssfti  of 
OvlliaQ   Conservation   Ctarps  workers  it   the   Army   Base, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ai  proprlations. 


persons  Injured;  to 
Local   250,   United 


Petition  of  the  New 


Jome  Owners  Asso- 
louslng  program  of 


8428;  to  the  Com- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Saturday,  December  1^,  1937 

Tbe  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Reverend  James  Shera  Montgoo^ery,  D.  D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Qod,  whose  temple  is  all  8|>ace, 
breath  of  things  unseen,  we  praise 
rotuul  with  its  repeated  joys  and  f  amiliiu- 
an  with  the  courage  to  pny:  "Let  the 
and  the  medltatlosis  of  my  heart  be 


^re 


O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  Redeemer, 
our  Father,  to  be  faithful  to  OTxr  trusts, 
nities.    May  we  never  let  a  day  pass  but 
our  flag.    Grant  that  we  may  be  rlgh^ 
supreme  sentiments  o(  the  soul — faith, 
our  country  shall  listen  and  approve. 

strengthen  the  vaTexinf,  ta^plic 


acce  >taUe 


the  Lord  and 

for  life's  dally 

duties.    Bless  us 

'rords  of  my  mouth 

in  Thy  sight. 

How  blessed  it  is. 

gifts,  and  opportu> 

pray  God  to  Mess 

Judged  by  those 

and  love;  then 

peace  to  every 

any  who  may  be 


hape, 
Sieak 


discouraged.  O  Love  Divine,  bring  forth  lipiit  in  every  house- 
hold where  there  is  darlmess  and  joy  where  there  is  sorrow. 
We  iH-ay  in  the  adorable  name  of  Jesus.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

PEllCSSTON   ID    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  AIjLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  30  seconds. 

The  Sl'EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  llie  Washington  Post  of  this  date.  I  am  listed  on 
page  7  as  having  voted  for  recommittal  of  the  wage  and 
hour  bill,  which  is  an  error.  I  make  this  statement  now 
30  that  it  will  be  emphasized  in  the  FIecord.  I  did  not  vote 
to  reconunit  that  bill. 

Mr.  CIILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  brief  letter  from  Mr.  KHe. 

Tlie  Sli'EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Akderson  of  Missouri  asked  and  was  given  permission 
tk>  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  384,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

House  ResoUulon  384 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  culoptlon  of  this  resolution  ft  shall  b« 
in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Ckammlttee 
of  the  MTJiole  Hovise  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  11.  B.  8730.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Hovising  Act, 
and  for  (ither  purposes.  That  after  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  4  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  S-mLnute  rule.  At  the 
conchislon  of  the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  ghaJi 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
flnal  passage  without  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit,  with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  the 
housing  bill.  It  is  an  open  rule  providing  for  4  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  housing  bill  is  a  most  Important  piece  of  legislation, 
and  I  ti-ust  it  will  not  only  pass  the  Hoase  but  will  pass 
another  body,  and  if  it  goes  to  conference  I  hope  it  may  be 
completed  before  the  next  session  of  this  Congress  begins. 

Mr.  S]Deaker,  we  In  the  cities  are  especially  interested  In 
the  houjang  problem.  The  locality  from  which  I  come,  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  in  New  York  City,  has  been  very 
much  interested  in  this  matter.  There  have  been  bills  passed 
for  slum  clearance  and  low-cost  housing.  The  housing  which 
we  have  obtained  through  Government  aid  in  my  territory 
has  been  very  disappointing.  On  two  occasions  we  placed  in 
the  Housing  Act  a  provision  which  authorized  the  insurance 
of  mortgages  on  property  for  repairs  and  alterations  up  to 
$50,000.  In  New  York  City  we  have  some  60,000  condemned 
tenements  or  flats,  two,  three,  and  four  stories  high,  which 
could  easily  be  remodeled  and  made  modem  for  a  compara- 
tively small  sum.  A  25-foot  standard  dwelling  could  be 
remodeled  for  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  and  the  rent 
would  only  be  five  or  six  dollars  a  month  per  room;  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
never  put  that  provision  of  the  law  into  effect  to  any  extent. 

■niese  great  big  slum-clearance  projects,  which  include 
lO-story  elevator  apartments,  are  not  going  to  do  that  part 
Of  New  York  any  good.  The  people  who  have  Uved  all  of 
their  lives  in  these  two-,  three-,  and  four-story  tenements 
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or  flats  want  to  stay  there;  ind  they  can  stay  there  if  the 
Federal  Housing  authorities  \nill  cooperate  to  insure  loans  for 
the  remodeling  of  those  dwell. ngs,  which  wiU  rent  for  five  or 
six  dollars  a  month  per  room  with  all  modem  conveniences, 
instead  of  moving  the  people  into  skyscraper  elevator  apart- 
ments, which  it  is  proposed  to  build  now  at  a  rental  of  from 
$10  to  $11  per  month  per  raom.  That  is  the  problem  we 
in  Manhattan  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Manhattan  has  been  neglected  in  all  this 
contribution  which  this  Government  has  made  toward  low- 
cost  housing.  They  built  om;  big  skyscraper,  Knickerbocker 
Village,  way  down  near  the  river  out  of  reach  of  habitation. 
The  people  for  whom  hous:ng  was  intended  will  not  live 
there.  The  people  who  live  in  Knickerbocker  Village  are 
the  higher-salaried,  white-collar  class,  not  the  people  who 
have  been  born  and  brouglit  up,  and  their  people  before 
them,  in  tenements  on  the  East  Side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  we  have  made  a  thorough  sur- 
vey, and  we  submitted  volunLnous  figures  which  showed  that 
we  could  take  a  square  block  of  three-story  buildings,  improve 
and  modernize  them,  to  rem  for  five  or  six  dollars  a  room. 
We  could  put  a  big  playgroand  in  the  center  of  the  block 
and  make  it  an  ideal  housir  g  project.  But  we  cannot,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  get  tlie  housing  authorities  to  think 
of  anything  but  two  things — the  big  slum-clearance  project 
and  the  individual  home. 

I  am  for  the  individual  hoiae,  but  individual  homes  cannot 
be  biult  in  what  you  and  I  know  as  New  York  City.  The 
land  value  is  too  high.  Of  course,  this  bill  does  not  meet 
the  situation  we  have  in  Marliattan  except  in  one  particular. 
I  believe  it  is  an  improvement.  When  the  housing  bill  was 
here  last  I  tried  to  have  a  sirailar  provision  incorporated  into 
the  measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield 
to  receive  a  message  from  tte  Senate? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  yield  for  that  purpose,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Crockett,  Its  Chief  Clerk, 
announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  8505.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  na- 
tional soil  resources  and  tc-  provide  an  adequate  and  bal- 
anced flow  of  agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

The  message  also  announ(;ed  that  the  Senate  insists  upon 
its  amendments  to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Mc- 
GiLL,  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Baiochiad,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Prazier,  and 
Mr.  Capper  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  tatle  the  bill  (H.  R.  8505)  to  prc^ 
vide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  resources  and  to 
provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  with  a  Senate 
amendment,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  mind 
providing  that  the  conferees  may  sit  between  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  ses.«;ion  and  the  opening  of  the  next  session? 

Mr.  JONES.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  meet  before  the  28th 
or  29th  of  this  month,  and  I  take  it  we  probably  could  not 
flni.'^h  before  the  opening  of  the  new  session. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Ncv  York.  The  gentleman  might 
save  some  time  if  he  got  such  permission. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  will  ask  the  permission  anyway,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  hi?  suggestion. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  chairman  cf  the  committee  a  question?  I 
have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  other 
body,  but  as  I  understand  the  situation,  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  in  the  House  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Boileau] — and  I  believe  a  similar  amendment 


was  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  McNary — is  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  JONES.  It  is  a  very  similar  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  identical,  but  it  is  nearly  so.  if  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  SNELL.  If  the  amendments  are  practically  the  same, 
that  amendment  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  bill  Ln  con- 
ference without  a  vote  of  the  House? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that  question 
categorically.  I  take  it  we  would  have  to  have  an  amend- 
ment along  somewhat  similar  lines.  However,  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  go  over  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  SNELL.  WiD  the  gentleman  agree  that  this  amend- 
ment wiU  not  go  out  of  the  bill  without  coming  back  to  the 
House  for  a  vote? 

Mr.  JONES.  I  think  we  would  have  to  come  back  to  the 
House  if  it  is  identical  or  in  similar  form,  or  have  a  special 
rule,  one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  SNELL..  If  it  is  identical,  of  course,  it  is  not  within 
the  range  of  conference. 

Mr.  JONES.  No;  it  would  not  be  within  the  range  of 
conference  if  the  amendments  are  identical  in  their  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  promise  he 
would  not  allow  the  amendment  to  be  materially  changed  in 
any  way  without  bringing  it  back  to  the  House  and  subm;".- 
ting  it  to  a  vote  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  I  do  not  like  to 
make  committals  imtil  I  have  had  z  chance  to  see  the  text  of 
the  bill.  Numerous  amendments  have  been  adopted.  The 
bills  are  so  widely  different  that  I  do  not  like  to  make  a 
committal  at  this  time.  I  will  try  to  be  fair  about  the  propo- 
sition. I  fcielieve  some  provision  should  be  worked  out  on  that 
proposition,  regardless. 

Mr.  SNEILL.  I  trust  the  gentleman  will  see  that  the  pro- 
vision remains  practically  the  same  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES.    I  will  endeavor  to  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  the  Senate  provision  and  the 
House  provision  ai'e  identical  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  have 
them  conform  to  the  philosophies  of  the  respective  bills.  The 
purport  of  the  amendments  is  exactly  the  same.  In  the  Sen- 
ate a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  and  the  motion  was  de- 
feated, showing  clearly  that  the  Senate  wants  the  provision 
in  the  bill.  The  House  has  also  shown  it  wants  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  see  the  Senate 
bill,  but  the  two  biUs  are  widely  different.  The  amendment 
is  at  a  different  place  in  the  Senate  biU,  and,  I  understand, 
is  somewhat  different.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  I  realize 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  two  bodies,  and  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose, as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  to  try  to  eliminate 
the  provision.  However.  I  do  believe  we  should  make  it  as 
practical  as  we  can  under  the  limitations  we  win  have.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  try  to  violate  any  of  the  rights  of  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  appreciate  that.  However,  I  believe  the 
chairman  should  be  willing  to  state  to  the  House  that  the 
matter  will  not  be  disposed  of  in  conference  without  a  sep- 
arate vote  being  permitted  in  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  insist  on  that. 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  I  wUl  check  with  him  on  what 
changes  we  have  if  there  are  any.  I  do  not  like  to  go  to 
conference  with  my  hands  tied.  "Hie  bill  as  passed  is  an 
entirely  different  bill. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  the 
matter  were  entirely  in  his  hands,  without  pressure  being 
brought  by  a  certain  department  of  the  Government,  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  entirely  in  his  hands; 
but  with  the  pressure  I  know  is  being  brought  by  the  de- 
partment, and  that  has  been  brought  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  together  with  the  misinformation  which  has 
been  given  by  the  department  with  reference  to  the  bill, 
and  all  of  that,  I  believe  we  should  protect  ourselves  in  every 
respect,  and  I  v^ry  respectfully  request  the  gentleman  to 
give  the  House  such  an  assurance. 
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Ml.  JONES.    I  may  *y  to  the  gentleman  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  I  may  speak  for  the  other  con- 
ferees, we  expect  to  make  our  own  decls  caxs  in  the  confer 
ence.    I  am  not  under  pressure  from  anypne. 

Mr.  BOmSAU.    I  appreciate  that. 

ICr.  SNELL.  In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  genUeman 
frtxn  Texas  that  he  understands  the  feel  ng  of  the  Members 
of  the  Hoiise,  I  really  believe  he  will  protect  our  interests. 
I  have  that  much  confidence  in  him,  evei  though  he  did  not 
agree  with  me  at  the  time  the  amendment 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  The  genUeman  from  ffew  York  puts  me 
In  a  very  embarrassing  position.  I  wculd  not  -nmt  the 
gentleman  trom  New  York  or  the  gentlei  oan  from  Texas  or 
tbe  House  to  think  my  objection  was  cue  to  any  lack  o( 
confidence  in  our  distinguished  chairnuui.  because  I  do  not 
bold  that  attitude.  I  tfiall  yldd  my  posi  Ion  rather  than  be 
pot  in  the  falae  poBttlan  of  having  any  li  ck  of  confidence  in 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Therefore.  Sfr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservatlaD  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
gmtteman  from  Texas?    [After  a  pause.  I 
DODe,  and  appoints  the  foQowlng  ooofen«B:  Mr.  Johxs.  Mr 


Pdukkk.  Mr.  DoxKT,  Mr.  Horx.  and  Mr. 


AMXmMXirT   OF   THI   FXDXBAL   HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  SNEUj.    Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  tbe  g^Ueman  from  New 
York  yield  for  a  Question? 

Mr.  OTXDNNOR  of  New  York.    I  yiel^  to  the  gentleman 
tran  New  YoA. 

Mr.  SNELL.  As  I  tmderstand  the  geiitleman's  statement 
tlilB  morning,  be  is  not  of  the  opinion  th  it  the  mcRiey  which 
bas  been  spent  ao  far  under  the  nominal 
anoe  bas  been  cf  fecial  benefit  to  the  -eal  slums  in  which 
tbe  gentleman  and  some  other  people  wno  Uve  in  city  areas 
bave  been  dfflnttely  Interested. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    Of  onzrse,  I  am  talking 
only  of  New  Yort  City. 

Mr.  SNELIi.    I  mean  in  reference  to  *?ew  York  City. 

Mr.   O'CONNOR   of   New   York.    Tb  it   Is   my   personal 


the  reciuest  of  the 
The  Chair  hears 


KnrsEE. 


Mr.  SNELL.  It  has  always  been  m: '  feeling  that  they 
never  aocompUshed  any  real  good  for  ihe  people  who  are 
Ilvtng  tn  tbe  cheap  tenements  down  oi  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  City,  and  I  bave  always  believed  they  ought  to 
do  aomeddng  that  would  benefit  tbe  i  teopie  in  the  lower 
vage  class. 

Mr.  OtX)NNOR  of  New  York.  There  is  such  a  provision 
In  this  bin  for  tbe  flzst  «TTMt 

Mr.  SNEUj.  And  tbe  gfsntlfman  beieves  tbe  provision 
wm  reach  them? 

Mr.  OXTONITOR  of  New  Yoik.  Tlkeyjwlll  to  srane  extent 
reach  that  type  of  boostng  under  this  buL 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speakex ,  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  OtX>NNOR  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yoz^  Does  the  gentleman  think  it 
trill  bdp  tn  tbe  New  York  City  area  vbere  the  limitation 
li  16.000? 

Mr.  cycOfTHGR  of  New  York.  No;  [  am  talking  about 
another  provision. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gintleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  NH7  York.    I  yield 

Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman  spoke  about  the  Federal 
Booting  Administration  wanting  to  build  individual  homes, 
and  the  gentleman  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  is 
too  tzpenslve  to  bofld  them  In  New  Yirk  City.  Does  the 
fentlenan  believe  it  is  best  to  buHd  ipartments  in  New 
Y<ffk  City  on  such  expensive  ground  :atber  than  go  out 
in  tbe  country  from  New  York  wbqre  they  can  build 
individual  bcnnes? 

Mr.  OXJONNOR  of  New  York.    Oh,  yjni  bave  got  to  have 
botnes  in  New  York  City  and  you  wUl 
Tbere  are  peopie  wtio  do  not  want  to 


Tbey  want  to  live  -vbere  tbey  wrre  ban  and  brought  up, 


always  bave  them, 
live  anytrtiere  else. 


as  well  as  their  people  before  them,  and  be  near  the  schools 
they  went  to  smd  near  the  churches  they  have  been  attend- 
ing an  of  their  lives,  and  be  with  their  old  friends  and 
neighbors.  People  do  move  out  Into  the  country  sometimes 
fi^m  New  York  and  many  times,  after  a  few  years,  they 
come  back  to  their  old  environment. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  work  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  generally.  I  think  they  have  done  a  fine 
job,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  sell  the  Government  the 
idea  of  taking  care  of  this  particular  class  of  people. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  the  genUeman  will  permit  one  further  ques- 
tion: If  they  build  on  these  expensive  sites  in  New  York  City, 
will  not  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  be  greater  than 
ttie  cost  would  be  if  they  built  the  individual  homes  I  have 
referred  to? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Of  course,  when  we  are 
referring  to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  there  is  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  They  do  not  lend  any 
money  or  expend  any  money.  AH  they  do  is  to  insure  the 
mortgages  up  to  a  certain  ipercentage.  Private  capital  fur- 
nishes the  money. 

Mr.  RICH.  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  the  Federal 
Government  eventually  is  going  to  have  to  assume  some  of 
these  expenses? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Not  under  this  form  of 
bousing. 

Mr.  RICH-  It  seems  to  me  it  is  ridiculous  to  assume 
Otherwise. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  The  genUeman  Ls  talking 
about  the  Housing  Authority,  and  I  am  not  discussing  that 
now. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  yieJd. 
Mr.  TARVER.  It  was  called  to  my  attention  on  yesterday 
by  the  evidence  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  having 
charge  of  the  Claims  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  the  Government  has  sustained  a  loss  of  over  $50,000,- 
000  in  the  loans  made  for  modernization  and  repair  under 
the  Federal  Housing  Act,  and  it  Is  a  part  of  this  genUe- 
man's  duty  to  undertake  such  reimbm-sement  as  he  f^n 
secure  for  these  losses. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  The  genUeman  refers  to 
tiUe  I? 

Mr.  TARVER.  That  is  right;  and  as  I  understand  it  that 
Is  out  of  $600,000,000  in  loans,  so  tiiat  the  percentage  of  loss 
Is  almost  10  percent. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  phase  of  the  matter  and  I  have  never  heard  that  dis- 
cussed. I  am  surprised  to  hear  the  figure  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  I  may  ask  the  genUeman  one  further  ques- 
tion. As  I  understand  it  from  the  laws  we  passed  with  respect 
to  Federal  housing,  the  Federal  Government  pays  the  taxes 
in  constructing  these  properties  in  New  York  City,  and  there 
Is  going  to  be  an  addiUonal  burden  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment if  we  construct  the  apartment  houses  the  genUeman 
refers  to? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  The  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration does  not  lend  any  money  or  spend  any  money 
or  contribute  any  money.  It  is  alJ  furnished  by  private 
capital.  They  insure  the  mortgage  which  enables  private 
capital  to  go  ahead  with  the  venture. 

Now.  in  this  bill  for  the  first  Ume  there  is  a  provision 
Which  permits  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  insure 
mortgages  up  to  80  percent  on  multiple  dwellincs  of  25  or 
more  units.  This  means  that  in  New  York  City,  or  in  Man- 
hattan, at  least  private  capital  can  build  what  we  call 
"walk  up"  apartments,  three  or  four  or  as  much  as  six 
stories  high,  somewhat  similar  to  the  existLng  dwellings 
In  the  neighborhood.  This  is  going  to  help  Manhattan  if 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  is  favorable  to  it  and 
wUl  go  ahead  with  it.  Of  course,  they  have  never  been 
favorable  to  the  $50,000  alteration  and  repair  provision.  I 
trust  they  will  be  more  f  avorchle  to  the  new  provision. 
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Another  ff'aturo  of  this  bill  to  which  I  would  like  to  call 
Bttention  is  this:  In  the  outljing  sections  of  New  York  City, 
where  we  do  have  individual  homes,  the  cost  of  the  land  is  so 
high  that  jdu  cannot  build  a  house  within  the  $6,000  limit. 
This  bill  contains  a  provision,  which  I  sincerely  hope  stays  in 
the  measure,  that  mortgages  on  homes  costing  as  high  as 
$10,000  can  be  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion up  to  90  percent  on  the  first  $6,000  and  80  percent  on 
the  remaining  $4,000.  My  di.stinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  FMr.  B.\rry]  deserves  great  credit  for  prevailing  upon 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  incorporate  this 
amendment  in  the  bill. 

The  increase  from  80  percent  to  90  percent  on  homes  cost- 
ing up  to  $6,000  is  one  of  the  finest  provisions  in  this  legis- 
lation. This  pro\-ision  is  going  to  be  bitterly  attacked.  It  is 
going  to  be  attacked  from  the  banker's  standpoint;  it  is 
going  to  be  attacked  from  the  building  and  loan  association's 
standpoint;  but  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  our  jjeople  to 
invest  in  their  own  homes.  Some  of  the  best  people  cannot 
put  up  20  percent,  as  they  have  to  do  today,  but  can  put 
up  10  percent.  Most  of  the  people,  after  these  years  of 
depression,  have  not  the  20  percent,  although  they  are  good 
risks,  and  they  are^  investigated  before  the  loan  is  insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

I  want  also  to  express  my  sjinpathy  with  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  interest  to  5^4  percent. 

■While  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has  done  a  good 
job  under  the  existing  act,  I  think  there  are  three  or  four 
improvements  in  this  bUl  which  are  creditable  advances; 
that  is,  the  securing  of  loans  up  to  $2,500  for  repairs  of  build- 
ings; the  increase  made  to  90  percent  in  the  amount  insur- 
able on  houses  up  to  $6,000;  the  provision  for  insuring  the 
mortgages  on  "walk  up"  tenements;  and  the  creation  of  the 
National  Mortgage  Associations.  Those  four  amendments 
constitute  a  vast  improvement  over  the  existing  law  and 
should  appeal  to  anyone  who  wants  the  Nation  to  catch  up 
the  slump  in  home  building  in  the  last  7  years  and  put  our 
people  to  work.  The  fundamental  reason  for  a  housing 
program  Is  to  furnish  employment.  Building  furnishes  more 
employment  than  any  other  industry. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  the  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203  '  BMs  there  not  a  limitation  placed  upon  any  one  ob- 
ligation, whether  it  be  an  apartment  house  or  vhat  not,  at 
$16,000? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  existing 
law  and  that  pertains  to  single  dwellings.  The  mortgage 
cannot  be  insured  on  any  dwelling  appraised  at  more  than 
$16,000.  That  limit  has  been  increased  as  to  multiple 
dwellings,  to  $250,000.  Sixteen  thousand  dollars  still  holds 
as  the  individual  loan. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  But  not  as  to  apartment 
houses? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SAIJTHOFF.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    Yes. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
these  leans  are  thoroughly  investigated  beforehand.  I  read 
the  other  day  in  one  of  the  newspaper  accounts  that  I  think 
the  National  City  Bank  had  made  several  hundred  of  these 
leans  without  any  investigation  whatever,  and  that  there 
had  been  fraud  uncovered  in  connection  with  that. 

Mr.  O  CONNOR  of  New  York.  Those  were  loans  under 
title  I,  up  to  $2,000  for  alterations,  repairs,  and  equipment, 
not  the  loans  on  the  construction  of  homes.  Those  minor 
loans  were  known  as  character  loans,  and  there  was  very 
little  investigation  done  in  connection  with  them.  All  that 
was  left  to  the  lending  bank  or  other  institution. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Here  is  the  point.  If  the  administra- 
tion would  make  the  investigation,  then  I  think  we  would  be 
safe  with  our  money,  but  if  it  is  to  be  made  by  the  bank 


that  is  going  to  be  insured  anyway,  then  their  only  interest 
is  in  making  the  lean,  and  they  will  not  cejc  whether  they 
lose  it  or  not.  because  their  money  is  insured. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  That  may  have  been  true 
as  to  those  loans  that  were  left  entirely  to  the  bank,  but 
as  to  the  loans  for  the  construction  of  houses.  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  that  the  prospective  purchaser,  the  home 
owner,  is  investigated.  He  must  have  a  good  job,  and  the 
insurance  of  stable  employment.  I  have  seen  the  investiga- 
tion conducted. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.     Yes, 

Mr.  RICH.     How  far  is  Brooklyn  from  New  York? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  It  is  just,  a:ross  the  East 
River.  I  suppose  the  distance  of  1  mile  at  raost. 

Mr.  RICH.  How  far  is  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.     Ten  miles. 

Mr.  RICH.  Here  is  a  concern  which  says  that  they  build 
homes  in  Jamaica.  Long  Island,  for  $4,490,  fjid  they  have 
the  land  assessed  at  $100  per  lot,  and  that  tiiey  have  tried 
to  sell  homes  at  that  price  and  ask  for  only  $:J50  down  pay- 
ment, and  carmot  sell  them, 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York,  That  may  be.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it, 

Mr.  RICH.  If  that  is  the  case,  what  is  this  bill  going  to 
do  to  encourage  building? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that 
particular  concern.  I  know  that  a  number  of  builders 
around  New  York  are  selling  hundreds  of  homes. 

Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Yes;  I  jield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York,  whose  interest  In 
t.hi.s  measure  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  Member. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to  live  tn  Jamaica, 
Long  Island,  it  is  in  my  district,  and  a  majority  of  the 
homes  there  cost  more  than  $6,000.  I  do  not  know  the  specific 
houses  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  refers  to,  but  they 
cannot  amount  to  very  much  in  that  community. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  the  gentleman  would  permit,  I  would  like 
to  insert  this  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to  show 
where  you  can  buy  homes  for  $4,490  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island. 
It  comes  from  the  T.  H.  Fraser  Mortgage  Co. 

Mr.  BARRY.  That  is  a  Brooklyn  organization.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  live  in  Jamaica 
and  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  buildings  in  that 
community  and  I  know  that  that  is  an  exceptional  case. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  this  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  RABAUT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  one  word 
in  connection  with  what  the  gentleman  says.  Of  course, 
you  cannot  buHd  homes  aroimd  New  York  City  as  cheaply 
as  you  can  build  them  elsewhere,  because  in  addition  to  the 
high  cost  of  land  we  have  very  strict  building  laws,  includ- 
ing fireproofing  in  many  places.  We  have  to  build  our 
houses  differently  than  in  other  localities,  so  the  construc- 
tion cost  is  much  more.  "While  one  should  be  able  to  build 
a  home  anywhere  in  this  coimtry  for  under  $5,000 — and  that 
is  what  the  Nation  needs  and  wants — you  cannot  do  that 
in  the  big  cities,  because  of  the  strict  fire  regulations  and 
other  conditions  and  requirements.  Unfortunately  vacant 
land  which,  by  itself,  has  no  real  value,  is  held  at  high 
prices,  sold,  not  by  the  acre,  but  by  the  square  foot. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    Yea. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  I  notice  in  the  report  it  is  said 
that  it  is  well  known  there  is  a  lot  of  shortage  of  buildings 
and  homes  in  the  coimtry.  I  assume  that  may  be  true,  if 
you  have  in  mind  the  metropolitan  areas.  "What  does  the 
genUeman  know  from  his  experience,  ha\ang  heard  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  bill,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  real 
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call  the  rural  or  the 


have  read  a  number 
know,  especially  Mr. 
^be  Federal  Housing 


diorUge  at  homes  in  what  you  might 
aemJrural  sections  of  the  country? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Of  cjaursc,  I  do  not  know 
as  to  the  rural  sections. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  In  my  sec^n  of  the  country  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  shortage.  Assuming  there  is  no 
riKirtage  In  a  great  portion  of  the  Uiiited  States,  I  mean 
territorially,  as  in  my  section,  more  or  less  rural,  is  it  safe  to 
■ay  that  this  bill  is  built  up  so  that  it  v  ouki  not  apply  much 
to  that,  and  that  the  people  in  those  septions  of  the  country 
cannot  get  much  beaaeUt  from  it? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  do  i^t  know  in  Just  what 
particular  localities  the  shortage  I5.  I 
ot  statements  from  people  supposed  to 
Stewart  McDonald.  Administrator  of 
Administration,  and  Mr.  John  H.  F^jey,  Chairman  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  Tliese  gentlemen  have 
studied  the  subject  abroad  as  well  as  in  our  country,  and 
Join  with  other  anthorities  in  stating  t  lat  we  have  a  short- 
age of  mlT]ion.s  of  homes  in  the  Uoited  States  because  of  the 
lack  of  building  tn  recent  years. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  My  position  about  it  Is  this:  I 
do  not  think  I  should  vote  for  this  bil  if  it  were  good  Just 
for  the  people  of  my  own  sectk>n  beca  iise  I  do  not  think  it 
will  reach  us.  but  if  the  gentleman  thiiks  it  does  reach  the 
great  metropolitan  areas,  I  think  we  should  came  forward 
and  assist. 

Mr.  OtXJNNOR  0*  New  York.  I  hai  e  been  voting  for  the 
gentleman's  section  for  a  great  many  ;  'ears. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohia  Does  the  1  enUeman  think  that 
this  Un  will  help  his  people? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    Oh,  y  ss;  Indeed.  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  cf  my  time. 

Mr.  BCAR1TN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Speaker,  the  rninw- 
ity  is  not  opposed  to  this  rule.  The  It  gislation  will  be  C4xi- 
ildered  under  the  general  rules  cf  th<»  House  and  there  is 
adequate  opportunity  for  debate. 

The  legislation  is  oce  in  wiilch  thero  is  wide  Interest  and 
great  hope.  I  iu>preciate  the  splendid  purpose  back  of  the 
legislation.  We  would  all  Uke  to  h^ve  people  own  their 
own  homes.  A  nation  of  home  owne]  s  is  highly  desirable. 
It  would  build  f(X-  national  staUUty.  [t  is  hoped  it  win  aid 
business  and  create  Jobs.  We  would  a  I  like  to  aid  business. 
That  should  be  the  great  problem  bifore  Congress  today, 
to  do  sometJiIng  which  would  aid  busii  less  and  stop  us  f rtxn 
suffering  a  long  and  disastrous  depiesslon.  I  am  afraid 
this  legislation  will  accomplish  very  1  ttle,  if  anything.  If 
we  would  devote  our  time  to  giving  n  lief  from  unjust  and 
stifling  taxes;  if  we  would  bring  greaer  economy  into  our 
Government;  if  we  woiild  demand  tha  the  bureaus  and  de- 
partments of  the  Government  make  h<  nest  retrenchment  in 
their  expenditures;  If  we  would  give  s  oall  business  more  of 
an  opportunity  than  w«  have,  we  wou  d  accomplish  a  great 
deal  more  to  put  people  to  work  and  give  more  Jobs  than 
we  wm  with  the  pending  legislation. 

I  realise  this  is  a  gesture  in  the  rlgt  t  direction.  For  that 
reason  it  is  entitled  to  our  serious  o  nsldeiatlon.  I  hope, 
however,  the  majority  will  not  forget  the  American  people 
are  looking  for  more  than  this  mild  **  shot"  to  aid  business. 
I  repeat,  our  great  problem  today  is  to  create  Jobs  in  private 
»iterprlse.  Let  us  give  the  boslnegs  3f  this  country  some 
real  lu>pe.  Let  as  giv<e  them  at  this  jrecarioos  hour  some 
eonfidence.  If  we  do.  we  may  avert  ^  serious  depression 
which  is  predicted. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  BpeUa.  will  the 
question? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    I 

Mr.  RICH.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  by  the  Fed- 
eral Qcwemment  guaranteeing  these  loans  to  banks  and 
permitting  only  10-percent  down  payzo  ent  at  this  time,  that 
It  win  create  any  inspiration  in  the  ilmerican  people  to  go 
ent  and  ohilgate  themselves  for  a  hoo  e  at  thte  time? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massadsawtts.  '  liat  is  mrmn^^Mwi^  i 
would  E>r^er  tbat  tlie  gentkmaa  ask  c  [  the  pntumun  trata 
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Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  when  he  addresses  the  House. 
He  has  studied  the  bill  with  great  care  and  can  give  you  any 
information  you  seek. 

Mr.  RICH-  I  would  hope  It  would,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  that  accomplished,  but  I  question  very  much  whether 
this  would  do  what  we  anticipate  it  will  do. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Trj£adway]. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  out  of  order  for  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "roll  has 
been  called,"  and  the  House  of  Representatives  has  again, 
thank  God,  asserted  its  role  and  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  action  of  the  Hoiise  last  night  In  recommitting  an 
anonymous  and  most  mischievous  offspring  of  the  so-called 
Black -Connery  bill,  in  the  face  of  White  House  heat  and  not- 
withstanding administration  pressure,  was  the  most  aus- 
picious and  heartening  omen  that  has  appeared  on  the 
Nation's  horizon  during  the  past  5  years.  This  action  clearly 
shows  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  recovered  its 
constitutional  equilibrium  and  will  no  longer  allow  itself  to 
be  used  as  a  "rubber  stamp."  [Applause.;  The  vote  last 
night  signifies  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  of  labor  in  the 
United  States,  the  saving  of  southern  industry,  and  the  com- 
plete exoneration  and  vindication  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  ab-sence  of  a 
quorum. 

.  The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  makes 
the  point  of  order  that  there  is  not  a  quorum  present.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [Alter  counUng.j  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RABAUT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  SNEIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  oraer.  The  Speaker 
has  announced  that  a  quorum  is  not  pre.sent.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  cannot  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 
The  Speaker  has  announced  that  there  is  no  quoiiim  present. 
Business  cannot  be  conducted  after  the  Speaker  has  an- 
noimced  there  is  no  quonun  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hold  that  a  point  of  order 
having  been  made  that  there  was  no  quorum  present,  and 
the  Chair  having  coimted  and  announced  that  there  was 
no  quonmi  present,  a  constitutional  question  is  raised.  No 
quonma  is  present,  as  was  announced  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  answer  to  their  names: 
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Atkinson 

Biermann 

BoyUui.  N.  Y. 

Brooks 

Buckler,  Minn 

Caldwell 

Carter 

dark.  N.  C. 

Cole.  Md. 

OolUns 

CbsteUo 

Cravens 

Dlngell 


Disney 

Douglas 

Knglebrlght 

Pish 

Plannery 

Gasque 

Gray.  Pa. 

Hancock,  N.  T. 

Hartley 

Healey 

Hlldebrandt 

Jarrett 

Kee 


Keller 

Kleberg 

Kniffln 

Lea 

Lewis,  Md. 

Long 

McOroarty 

PalnUsano 

Phillips 

Powers 

ReUly 

Scrugham 

Seger 


Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  Va 

Taylor,  Colo. 

Thurston 

Tlnkham 

Tcoey 

Towey 

Wearln 

Weaver 

Whelchel 

White,  Ohio 

Wlthrow 

WoLfenden 


The   SPEAKER.    On   this   roD   caU    378    Members   have 
answer^  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
were  dispensed  with. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Mrs.  HONEY^IAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RTVERS  AND  H.\RBORa 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  may  have  permis- 
sion to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  House  today  on  the  bill 
H.  R.  7365. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DISCHARGE  PETITIONS 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Directing  the  Chair's  attention  to  the 
Ludlow  petition  which  now  may  be  called  up  on  the  second 
Monday  of  next  month,  if  it  falls  to  be  called  up  on  that  day, 
would  it  retain  its  privileged  status  on  a  subsequent  second  or 
fcurth  Monday? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  status  of  the  matter  is  that  it  Is  on 
the  calendar  of  motions  to  discharge  committees.  If  not 
called  up  on  the  first  date  on  which  it  would  be  entitled  to  be 
called  up,  it  remains  on  the  calendar  subject  to  further  call 
on  the  second  or  fourth  Mondays  of  a  month. 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  A  further  parliamentary  inquiry,  if 
the  Chair  will  permit. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Assuming  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  or  some  other  signer  of  the  petition,  were  to  call  It 
up,  would  a  motion  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain,  being  a 
second  or  fourth  Monday,  be  in  order? 

The  SPEAiaiR.  Under  the  rules,  it  would  not.  The  Chair 
directs  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  the 
discharge  rule  which  clearly  sets  out  that  no  intervening 
niotion  may  take  place  except  one  motion  to  adjourn. 

Ml-.  PETTENGILL.  I  raised  the  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  tinf  ortunate  both 
to  the  country  and  to  the  friends  of  the  measiu-e  to  have  it 
called  up  at  this  time. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
Include  therein  a  radio  speech  of  my  own. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  radio  address  delivered  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Elleneogen  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  hi.s  own  remarks. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  a  resolution  of  the  Common  Council  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  asking  that  everything  possible  be  done 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  resolution  that  I  introduced  re- 
garding the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Taylor  1  has  2  minutes  remaining  of  the  3  minutes  granted 
him  to  speak  out  of  order. 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  resuming  where 
I  left  off  w.hen  abruptly  inteiTupted,  if  the  Labor  Committee 
will  now  bring  in  a  wage  and  hour  bill  possessing  some 
elements  of  soundness  and  sanity,  evidencing  some  study 
and  research  into  the  ramifications  of  this  vital  and  far- 
flung  .subject,  the  Congress  will  enact  a  wage  and  hour  bill. 
But  the  vote  last  night  clearly  indicates  that  Congress  is  in 
no  temper  for  half-baked  and  crackpot  legislation. 

Tliink  of  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  bill  came  up  for  action 
under  the  discharge  petition  last  Monday,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  House,  it  was  discovered  that  the  measure  had  not 
yet  been  printed,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  postpone 
consideration  until  the  following  day.  No  one  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  admit  its  authorship.  Emerging  from  the  cave  of 
the  winds,  this  piece  of  legislative  hybridism  had  no  pride  of 
paternity  and  no  hope  of  posterity.  These  facts  combined 
to  naturally  throw  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  around  the 
bill  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  treatment  it  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Congress  last  night.  Even  Representa- 
tive Lawt.ence  J.  Connery,  successor  and  brother  to  the  late 
illustrious  W'iUam  P.  Cormery,  who  was  co-author  of  the 
original  measure,  voted  to  recommit  the  substitute  for  his 
brother's  bill.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  that  doomed  the  substitute  for 
the  Black-Connerj'  bill  was  the  scheme  which  it  pro\ided  to 
erect  a  huge  bureaucratic  Frankenstein  to  hamstring  and 
strait  jacket  both  labor  and  industry  in  this  country.  The 
workingman  and  his  employer  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  not  yet  ready  to  bow  dowTi  and  chain  themselves  to 
this  fascistic  "body  of  death"  imported  from  foreign  lands. 

This  sad  experience  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  the  brain 
trusters  that  there  is  a  limit  to  their  arrogance  and  ambi- 
tion to  foist  their  socialistic  dreams  and  panaceas  en  Con- 
gi-ess  with  impunity  and  carte  blanche  nonchalance.  I  do  not 
construe  what  happened  last  night  as  a  partisan  victory  for 
the  Republicans,  but,  rather,  a  victory  for  constitutional 
government  itself.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.     I  yield 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  I  want  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Tennessee,  for  whom  I  have  a  personal  affection,  to  realiaj 
that  the  battle  for  the  emancipation  of  the  inarticulate 
workingman  who  is  being  exploited  through  starvation  wage.-! 
has  just  begun.  We  will  pass  this  humane  and  constructive 
legislation  for  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  when 
the  new  session  of  Congress  convenes  in  January.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  York  in  support  of  any  sane, 
sensible,  and  sound  wage  and  hour  legislation.     [Applause.] 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.  1 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of  November 
27  the  President  sent  a  special  message  to  the  House  which 
dealt  with  the  question  of  housing.  From  that  message  I 
read  this  short  excerpt: 

It  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  6.000  to  8,000  dwelling  units 
cught  to  be  built  annually  over  the  next  5  years  to  overcome  ths 
accumulated  shortage  and  to  meet  the  normal  growth  in  number 
of  families:  in  o'her  v.-ords,  we  could  build  over  the  next  5  years 
three  or  four  million  housing  units  which,  at  a  moderate  estimate 
of  $4,000  per  unit,  would  mean  spending  from  $12,000,000,000  to 
$16,000,000,000  without  creating  a  surplus  of  housing  accommoda- 
tions and  consequently  without  impairing  the  value  of  existing 
housing  that  is  fit  for  decent  human  occupancy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore,  in  order  to  get  the  background  of 
the  meaning  of  these  amendments  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Act  which  are  now  before  us,  we  have  to  grasp  the  thought  of 
the  President  wherein  he  suggests  the  building  of  some 
4,000,000  plus  homes  in  this  country.  When  you  consider  the 
financing,  insuring,  and  underwriting  phases  of  this  legisla- 
tion, it  may  seem  far  afield,  but  it  takes  me  to  the  under- 
writing duty  which  we  have  imposed  upon  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  wherein  we  carry  insurance  on 
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the  deposits  of  some  16.800  banks  throi  ghout  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  our  people.  In  carryii^B  this  insurance  and 
these  deposits  we  must  have  in  mind  Lhat  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpontion,  in  fact,  insures 
the  portfolios  of  those  banks;  that  is,  the  bonds  and  otha: 
securities  which  are  retained  in  the  p)ssession  of  the  bank 
and  which  are  purchased  with  the  depots  which  the  people 
made  In  those  banks. 

Tliis  bill  has  to  do  with  the  type  ol  securities  which  the 
banks  hold.  It  has  to  do  with  mortgat  es.  it  has  to  do  with 
debentures  that  may  be  issued  by  U«  national  mortgage 
associati<His  authorized  to  be  set  up  uitder  the  iprovlsions  of 
this  bin. 

As  I  try  to  gather  a  concept  of  the  nmdamental  meaning 
of  this  legislation  it  takes  me  into  the  realm  of  what  might 
be  termed  monetary  reform,  or  moietary  legislation.  In 
kK^dng  over  a  statanent  which  was  pn  sented  a  few  days  ago 
by  Mr.  Szymczak,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  he  made 
nid: 
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tlons  this  year.  The  national  Income  was  ruimlng  considerably 
above  1936.  Rents  were  rising,  and  the  acrumu'.ated  housing  short- 
age was  growing  more  acute.  As  has  frequently  been  pointed  out 
we  should  be  building  an  average  of  some  800.000  units  a  year  for 
5  years  to  make  up  for  the  shortages,  to  offset  demolition,  and  to 
provide  for  the  normal  growth  In  the  number  of  families. 

This  takes  you  directly  back  to  the  previous  quotation  from 
the  President's  special  message  to  the  Congress.  Then  the 
Governor  has  this  to  say: 

Yet  instead  of  Increasing  residential  building  It  actually  turned 
down  in  May  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  num.ber  of  units  this 
year  will  much  exceed  280,000. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  800,000  we  are  building  around 
280,000. 

The  only  explanation  that  can  be  oSered  to  accoxint  for  this  dis- 
appointing showing — 

Mind  you,  the  Governor  says  "the  only  explanation" — 

Is  the  sliarp  advance  in  construction  cost  last  spring  while  rents  did 
not  advance  as  rapidly,  so  that  it  became  less  profitable  to  bufld. 

What  does  he  mean  when  he  says  "less  profitable  to  build"? 

Based  on  my  short  experience  in  life,  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion he  meant,  first,  if  you  occupy  a  home  for  which  you 
pay  rent  and  the  rent  is  less  than  the  carrying  cost  of  that 
home — made  up  of  t-axes,  repairs,  depreciation,  and  the  nat- 
ural hazard  of  ownership — you  prefer  to  pay  rent  rather  than 
own  a  home.  It  also  means  that  if  you  have  savings  In  the 
bank  and  at  the  same  time  own  a  home  and  you  do  not  de- 
sire to  build  one  for  the  use  of  some  other  person,  that  desire 
is  not  forthcoming  because  you  do  not  feel  you  can  secure  an 
economic  rent  that  would  pay  you  to  make  the  investment. 

I  repeat,  he  says  the  situation  was  such  "tha*  it  became  less 
profitable  to  build."  That  brings  me  down  to  this  question: 
Do  you  believe,  or  do  you  find  any  record  where  a  building 
boom  has  ever  been  caused  by  easy  money  or  by  a  shortage 
of  houses  or  by  any  reason  on  earth  other  than  being  profit- 
able to  build  in  order  to  escape  paying  high  rents  or  in  order 
to  receive  a  fair  return  on  your  money  from  people  to  whom 
you  rent  after  the  building  is  completed? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  I  take  is  that  this  bill  will  not 
stimulate  a  building  boom  until  the  economic  situation  comes 
to  the  point  where  It  will  be  profitable  for  you  to  build  in 
order  to  escape  high  rent  or  in  order  to  be  able  to  rent  the 
completed  home  at  a  fair  return  for  your  money. 

When  Mr.  Jones  appeared  before  our  committee  during 
the  hearings  on  this  bill,  I  interrogated  him  in  this  manner: 

Mr.  Jones,  you  made  two  very  brief  obser.ations  which  have  been 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Wolcott  One  was  that  few  applications  had 
been  made  under  the  old  housii^  procedure,  "because  of  the 
hazards  in  the  real  estate  realm." 

Mr.  Jones  replied,  "Yes." 

I  said,  "1  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  to  elaborate 
on  that  a  little  bit,"  and  he  replied,  "Mortgage  bonds."  I 
asked,  "You  have  reference  to  mongage  bonds?"  and  he  said, 
"Yes." 

Then  I  asked  him  what  he  had  in  mind  if  this  proposition 
did  not  work  and  lead  to  the  stimulation  of  building,  and  he 
replied  in  substance  that  if  this  did  not  work,  it  was  just  as 
far  as  the  Government  could  go.  You  will  find  this  testi- 
mony on  pages  51  and  52  of  the  hearings.  In  other  words, 
he  impressed  me  with  the  thought  that  he  felt  this  was  the 
point  beyond  which  there  was  no  use  of  the  Goverrunent 
attempting  to  stimulate  a  building  boom. 

When  Mr.  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  appeared  before  the  committee 
I  asked  him  some  questions  with  reference  to  the  monetary 
phases  of  this  bill,  because  I  was  concerned  and  am  con- 
cerned with  how  banks  may  use  their  excess  reserves.  When 
you  go  back  to  the  statements  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  pre- 
viously quot^ed  you  will  find  they  take  the  position  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  becomes  practically  impotent 
when  the  banks  have  large  excess  reserves,  because  the  mem- 
ber banks  are  then  about  as  independent  of  the  Reserve 
banks  as  you  would  be  Independent  of  a  local  bank  if  you 
had  $15,000  or  $20,000  in  your  checking  account,  with  your 
bills  aU  paid. 
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I  wanted  to  find  out  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reser\'e  Board  what  the  effect  of 
this  bill  on  the  excess  reserves  of  the  member  banks  when 
they  go  to  the  national  mortgage  associations  provided  for 
by  this  bill  and  purchase  debentures  from  the  associations, 
liierefore,  I  made  the  following  inquiries  of  Mr.  Eccles: 

Mr.  Cr.vwford.  This  moves  In  a  direction  which  does  better 
enable  the  Board  to  control  the  flow  of  money  somewhat,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Ecci.es.  No,  no.  This  adds  no  mechanism  whatever  to  the 
Board's  control. 

Mr.  Crawpord.  I  should  not  say  the  Board's  control,  but  when 
the  banks  talte  their  present  deposits  and  other  banks  take 
their  present  deposits  and  buy  the.se  debentures,  It  is  equivalent 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  bank's  making  a  loan  to  borrowers? 

Mr.  Ecci.ES.  That  is  right,  it  would  put  new  money  into  circvila- 
tlon. 

Mr.  CR.'KwroRD.  Tha.t  puts  new  money  into  circulation? 

Mr.  Eccles.  Yes;  that  Is  right. 

Mr  Crawtord  At  the  same  time,  to  that  extent,  it  does  enable 
the  Board  in  the  maoiner  in  which  there  are  rules  and  regulations 
on  the  Banking  Act.  enables  the  Federal  Reserve  authority  to  some- 
what control  the  flow  of  money  into  this  particular  undertaking? 

Mr.  Eccles.  Well,  any  member  bank,  or  even  nonmember  banks, 
of  the  system  can  make  these  insured  loans  or  can  buy  debentures. 
If  they  do  not  choose  to  make  loans,  they  can  buy  debentures," 
meaning  from  the  mortgage  association. 

Mr  Crawford.  If  the  banks  proceed,  then,  to  buy  these  de- 
bentures in  that  way,  does  it  not  at  the  same  time  put  Into  opera- 
tion a  great  amount  of  present  excess  reserves? 

Mr.  Eccles.  Well,  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Crawtord.  It  would  result  in  that? 

Mr.  Eccles.  That  is  right;  it  would  tend  to. 

Then  he  gives  these  interesting  figiu"es:  "For  every  $500,- 
000.000  of  loans  that  were  made" — keep  in  mind  we  are 
talking  about  building  $16,000,000,000  worth  of  houses — 
"they  would  use  $100,000,000  of  the  excess  reserve  out  of 
$1,000,000,000";  meaning  that  there  are  a  billion  dollars  of 
excess  reserves,  in  roimd  figures,  at  the  present  time. 

On  that  basis,  if  this  program  worked  out  in  accordance 
with  the  way  it  is  set  up  here,  it  would  be  only  a  very  short 
time  until  all  of  the  excess  reserves  would  be  utterly  ex- 
hausted, and  this  calculation  is  based  on  the  statements  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Then  you  would  have  to  bring  into  opera- 
tion another  monetary  reform  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
offset  what  developed  under  the  operation  of  this  bill,  pro- 
vided we  erected  the  800,000  homes  per  annum  for  a  period 
of  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.    Mr. "Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Transue]. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.  When  the  gentleman  was  speaking  about 
what  Chairm.an  Eccles  testified,  did  he  include  any  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  our  economy  might  be  out  of  balance 
because  of  low  wages  paid  to  unorganized  labor  as  well  as 
because  of  high  wages  paia  to  organized  labor? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
secure  a  copy  of  the  December  14  statement  which  Mr. 
Eccles  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Chicago,  I  think  he  will  find 
a  complete  answer  to  that  question.  I  have  tried  to  assimi- 
late this  address,  and  it  seems  to  me  he  takes  the  position 
that  unless  prices  are  brought  down,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
cost  of  both  direct  labor  and  of  material — and  the  cost  of 
material,  after  all.  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  labor — 
there  is  no  possible  way  to  escape  further  recession.  This 
is  the  only  conclusion  I  could  reach.  When  you  further  take 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Davis,  another  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  analyze  it,  you  reach  conclusions 
along  the  line  of  what  the  President  stated  to  us  in  his  mes- 
sage on  this  subject  when  he  said,  "Housing  must  be  pro- 
duced at  prices,  rates,  and  rents  that  the  mass  of  our  people 
can  afford  to  pay." 

In  other  words,  take  this  bill  as  it  is  here  presented  with 
amendments,  go  out  into  the  field  and  secure  blue  prints  and 
quotations  on  the  material  necessary  to  build  a  house,  and 
find  out  what  you  can  do  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  a 
bouse  of  five  rooms  with  no  basement,  and  all  under  the 


situation  which  exists  today.  Here  is  a  concrete  illustration 
of  a  case  in  my  oWn  home  towTi,  and  it  will  illustrate  to  you 
how  this  bill  will  work  out  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  am  sorry,  my  time  is  almost  up. 

A  modem  five-room  bungalow  can  be  built  in  the  city  of 
Saginaw  today  for  approximately  $3,800.  This  gives  good 
construction,  good  materials,  and  insulation.  It,  of  course, 
can  be  built  for  less  or  for  more,  according  to  construction 
specifications.  This  house  would  probably  be  built  on  a  lot 
whose  value  would  be  approximately  $500,  making  a  total 
investment  of  $4,300.  On  the  basis  of  a  90-percent  loan,  the 
lender  would  advance  $3,870  and  the  owner  would  have  to 
have  an  equity  of  $430.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  if  this  man  were  to  move  into  his  home  and  never 
pay  a  penny,  he  could  live  there  approximately  20  months 
before  he  could  be  dispossessed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  at  least  $40  a  month  rent  for  such 
property  at  this  time,  he  would  receive,  in  20  months,  rent 
equivalent  of  $800.  In  other  words,  he  would  make  an 
immediate  profit  of  the  difference  between  the  $800  rent 
benefit  of  the  property  and  the  $430  he  put  into  it,  or  a  net 
profit  of  $370,  and  he  sells  a  lot  to  the  F^eral  Government 
in  the  deal. 

As  the  debate  develops  you  will  see  how  this  will  apply 
in  many  other  ways. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Has  the  gentleman  the  index 
figures  of  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  in  1932  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  time? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  such  figures 
where  I  can  refer  to  them  instantly. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  In  the  example  which  the  gentleman 
just  gave,  the  gentleman  referred  to  a  lot  worth  $500  and  a 
bungalow  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,800,  making  a  total  of  $4,300. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  But  there  has  to  be  a  down  payment,  or 
he  has  to  have  the  lot  paid  for. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  You  can  borrow  up  to  90  percent,  and 
as  to  the  down  pasmient,  I  gave  tlie  figures  about  that.  I  said 
he  puts  into  the  proposition  10  percent  or  $430,  but  he  lives 
in  the  house  for  20  months  and  secures  the  equivalent  of 
$800  in  rent.  So  he  receives  net  $370  over  the  period  of  20 
months  and  in  addition  to  that  has  sold  a  $500  lot  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  FORD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  FORD  of  California.  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  assuming  that  every  man  who  wants  to  build  a 
home  is  going  to  try  to  sell  his  lot  to  the  Government  and 
become  a  swindler? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Well,  I  am  assuming  that  when  you 
get  into  this  phase  of  the  question;  in  other  words,  go  l^u± 
and  consider  the  houses  built  in  this  country  from  1925  up 
to  1937,  over  a  12-year  period  and  apply  this  housing  law  to 
that  data  on  the  basis  of  80  percent  first  and  then  take  the 
set-up  on  the  basis  of  90  percent  and  you  will  find  the  erratic 
fiuctuations  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  this  coimtry  will 
completely  wash  out  the  equity  of  a  10  percent  or  even  up  to 
a  20 -percent  contribution  by  the  borrowers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  no  way  would  I  attempt  to  indicate 
there  will  be  an  effort  made  to  swindle.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  recognize  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  pay  dollars  for 
goods  far  beyond  the  income  of  those  who  are  loaded  with 
the  obligation.    This  bill  will  encourage  people — if  it  ever 
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Bwirtgs  into  operation  suflteiently  to  a  use  any  real  employ 
ment — to  plunge  in  far  beyond  their  ability  to  pay.  It  is 
just  as  dlsastroiis  to  speculate  on  a  mj  irginal  account  which 
involves  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  bu  Iding  as  it  is  to  pur- 
chase and  speculate  on  a  small  mai  ?in  those  stocks  and 
bonds  listed  on  the  exchanges  of  the  ( ountry.  We  are  here 
providing  the  machinery  through  whch  the  high-pressure 
waJiyTTu^n  can  do  his  dirty  and  destructive  work  and  at 
the  same  time  load  the  Federal  Ooveroment  with  a  burden 
of  great  magnitude  when  another  resl-estate  crash  comes. 
Who  can  furnish  proof  that  "stab^ized  economy"  has 
arrived? 


It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
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this  mechanism  pro- 


vided for  in  this  bill  actually  functions  it  will  result  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  market  value  o !  millions  of  homes 
throughout  this  country.  The  passage  of  this  bill  should 
serve  notice  on  those  who  now  own  lomes  and  who  have 
their  savings  Invested  in  life-insuran< «  policies  that  more 
trouble,  like  that  referred  to  by  Chain  lan  Jones,  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  llei  ahead  in  the  real- 
estate  market  and  mortgage  field.  Ihere  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  Federal  Government  will  have  serious  trouble 
in  disposing  of  the  homes  now  being  f  o  reclosed  on  and  taken 
over  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  This  tjrpe 
of  financing  will  cause  many  people  t)  go  far  beyond  their 
means  In  building  priced  homes  their  i  icome  will  not  permit 
them  to  maintain.  It  is  just  as  bad  a  3  unsound  automobile 
financing.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  In 
the  pay  check  with  which  to  carry  oat  the  obligations  on 
payment  for  a  home  and  payment  for  the  automobile.  For 
every  new  home  owner  this  type  of  legislation  helps  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  from  5  to  10  prei  ent  home  owners  will 
be  greatly  harmed.  We  are  acting  to  a  quickly  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  The  people  who  are  to  suffer  its  conse- 
quences have  not  had  the  necessary  tin  le  to  consider  the  far- 
reaching  influences  of  the  bill  once  the  y  begin  to  operate. 

Mr.  OtX>NNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

B«r.  STBAQALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee  of  th  s  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  conslderat:  on  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
1730)  to  amend  the  National  Housii  g  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  tl  e  Union  for  the  con- 
dderatlon  of  the  UIl  H.  R.  8730,  witi  Mr.  Ckllkr  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  tallL 

The  first  reading  of  the  bill  was  di!  pensed  with. 

Mr.  STEAQALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
majority  members  cf  the  committee,  and  I  am  sure  the 
mrpooe  is  shared  hf  the  minority  me  nbership  of  the  com- 
mittee, not  to  use  the  entire  time  alio  ted  to  us  for  general 
debate.  We  uzxIerBtuid  that  Memben  are  anxious  to  finish 
the  oonsidermtian  of  this  Ull  as  soon  ts  may  be  done.  We 
appreciate  the  conditions  that  exist  at  ±e  moment,  and  it  is 
our  purpose  to  tmdertake  to  aocommcdate  the  convenience 
at  Members  of  the  House  by  foregoing  a  portion  of  our  time 
for  general  debate.  [ 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  adminlj 
It  should  not  be  understood  from 
that  it  is  new  legislatian.    Tbe  bill 
clarify,  liberalise,  and  extend  the  pro^ 
and  to  enlarge  ttm  service  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  that  legislation. 

There  has  recently  been  made  an  ectensive  study  of  the 
bousing  prcbian  in  the  United  States,  a  od  a  report  was  made 
by  a  special  committee,  headed  by  Robe  rt  L.  Davidson,  direc- 
tor of  housing  research  for  the  John  B.  Pierce  Foundation, 
as  chairman,  and  Peter  A.  Stone.  C^ief  fd  Construction 
Statistics  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  as  director. 


tlon's  housing  bilL 

statement,  however, 

ply  undertakes  to 

Ota  of  existing  law 


In  their  survey  they  analyzed  housing  needs  on  a  regional 
basis  and  estimated  that  the  country  had  fallen  behind  1930 
standards  by  2.036,588  dwelling  units,  allowing  485,574  new 
units  a  year  for  normal  replacements  and  population  growtli. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  build  at  the  rate  of  1,503,853  units 
a  year  for  the  next  2  years  to  overcome  the  shortage  by  the 
end  of  1939,  according  to  this  report. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question  there? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  permit  me 
to  adhere  to  the  purpose  I  indicated  in  order  to  save  time, 
but  I  will  jneld  for  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  I  simply  want  to  find  out  whether  those 
figures  apply  to  single  homes  or  multiple  homes  or  tenements 
or  a  combination  of  them. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     It  applies  to  units. 

The  volume  of  residential  construction  dropped  from  an 
average  of  3,504.000.000  a  year  between  1925  and  1930  to 
1,202.000.000  in  1936.  and  an  estimated  1.250.000,000  in  1937. 

Thus  while  industrial  production  as  a  whole  is  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  1925  to  1930  average,  residential  construction  is 
only  34  percent  of  the  1925  to  1930  average,  accxjrding  to  this 
report. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  am  sorry,  but  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  would  Lke  to  make  a  further  statement  before  sub- 
mitting to  inquiries. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  I  am  wondering  whether  in  the  hearings 
there  was  any  evidence  brought  out  as  to  the  reason  for  this 
reduction  in  view  of  the  fact  that  industrial  production  was 
high. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Of  course,  there  are  many  things  that 
enter  into  that  consideration. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  I  simply  want  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  upon  this  question.  I  got  a  letter  from  Billings 
that  contains  this  paragraph: 

with  reference  to  the  above-prnpnsed  Ifgl^latlon  will  say  It  has 
come  to  oiir  attention  that  undpr  thl.s  program  work  will  be  laid 
down  on  a  large  scale,  permitting  contractors  to  buy  large  volumes 
of  material  at  wholesale  p.nce^.  If  this  Is  clone  we  are  wondering 
what  IS  going  to  happen  to  the  retail  Ii;mber  dealers.  It  seems  to 
us  It  would  completely  put  us  out  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  a  gentle- 
man who  thmks  it  will  hurt  the  lumber  business  to  embark 
upon  the  building  program  outlined  in  tliis  proposed  legisla- 
tion.   I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  such  an  opinion. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  I  am  referring  to  the  retail 
dealers. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  And.  of  course,  lumber  people  appearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Banian g  and  Cuix-ency  favored  the 
legislation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  proceed  briefly  without 
interruption  if  I  may. 

There  are  various  purposes  underlying  this  legislatlotu 
One  IS  to  stimulate  trade  in  the  very  Industries  just  discussed 
and  in  other  industries  that  have  to  do  with  supplying  ma- 
terials for  building  construction.  It  looks  toward  an  increase 
in  employment.  It  is  designed  to  assist  the  general  economic 
situation,  and  to  aid  in  arrestmg  recent  unfavorable  develop- 
ments in  our  economic  affairs. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  social 
side  of  the  matter,  and  to  me  the  most  important  of  all 
IS  the  purpose  to  increase  the  construction  of  homes  and  as 
far  as  the  ownership  of  homes  may  be  promoted  and  stimu- 
lated by  legislation  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  undertake 
to  revive  home  ownership,  and  to  promote  individual  initia- 
tive and  sacrifice  of  citizens  in  the  effort  to  become  home 
owners.  Nothing  can  mean  more  to  the  stability  of  our 
institutions  and  to  wholesome  sccia!  conditions  in  this  Na- 
tion than  to  enlarge  independent  home  ownership  for  the 
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families  of  the  land.  A  great  orator  once  said  that  the  man 
who  kindles  a  fire  upon  a  free  and  independent  hearthstone 
bums  the  best  incense  to  Uberty.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that 
this  legislation  is  brought  before  the  House,  and  it  is  the 
accomplishment  of  those  ends  that  we  contemplate  by  this 
proposed  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  original  National  Housing  Act, 
title  I  provided  for  the  insurance  of  loans  for  alterations, 
repairs,  and  improvements  to  homes  and  real  property.  The 
act  was  amended  to  allow  insurance  of  loans  for  the  instal- 
lation of  equipment  and  machinery.  Loans  for  repairs 
originally  were  limited  to  $2,000  face  amount  in  order  to  be 
insurable,  and  provision  was  made  for  loans  for  construc- 
tion through  additions  to  Improved  real  property.  Later 
the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  insurance  of  loans 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  alterations,  repairs,  and  addi- 
tions on  real  property  already  improved  by  apartments, 
multifamily  houses,  hotels,  ofiBce,  business,  and  otiier  com- 
mercial buildings,  schools,  hospitals,  chiu"ches,  and  manufac- 
turing or  industrial  plants  up  to  the  amoimt  of  $50,000.  The 
authority  to  insure  under  this  title  expired  on  April  1,  1937. 
The  present  bill  revives  title  I  to  permit  insiu^ance  of  loans  not 
in  excess  of  $10,000  for  alterations,  repairs,  and  improvements 
upon  urban  or  rural  property,  eliminates  the  eligibility  for 
insurance  of  loans  covering  equipment  and  machinery.  Loans 
for  construction  of  new  homes  and  other  new  structures  are 
eligible  for  insurance  if  the  amotmt  of  the  loan  does  not 
exceed  $2,500.  Under  this  title  of  the  bill  approximately 
$560,000,000  of  loans  were  insured. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  approximately,  of 
those  loans  have  been  repaid.  The  total  liahihty  of  tin 
Federal  Housing  Administrs-tion  for  the  insurance  \on  such 
loan  was  fixed  at  a  maximimi  of  $200,000,000.  "niat  maxi- 
mum was  later  reduced  to  8100,000,000.  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum provided  under  the  pnisent  bilL  That,  in  brief,  covers 
title  I  of  the  biU. 

Title  n  of  the  original  act  provided  for  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  on  real  property  vrith  a  dwelling  for  not  more  than 
four  families,  with  obligatioas  not  in  excess  of  $16,000,  and 
upon  a  basis  of  80  percen':  of  the  value  of  the  property 
covered  by  the  mortgage.  The  rate  of  interest  on  all  Insured 
mortgages  is  fixed  at  5  percent  by  the  Housing  Administra- 
tion. Under  title  n  a  service  charge  was  permitted  and  an 
insvirance  fee  not  to  be  in  any  case  In  excess  of  1  percent 
nor  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  LANZETTTA.    Mr.  Chiilrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL,  Not  now.  Under  the  present  bill,  homes 
and  multifamily  dwellings  lire  eligible  for  insurance  to  80 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  property,  and  an  assessment  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  insurance  fee.  Under  section  203  of 
title  n  the  bill  is  amended  so  as  to  promote  insurance  of 
single  family  residences  to  the  extent  of  90  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  covered  by  the  mortgage. 

The  assessment  fee  is  reduced,  and  a  rate  of  one-<iuarter 
of  1  percent  for  the  insurance  premium  charges  added  to  the 
5- percent  interest  rate  fixed,  makes  the  interest  rate  five  and 
a  quarter  percent  on  the  smaller  homes.  This  90-percent 
provnsion  appUes  to  loans  Uf  to  $5,400.  For  instance,  a  bor- 
rower wants  to  build  a  $6,000  home.  He  pasrs  down  10  per- 
cent and  gives  a  mortgage  ::or  $5,400,  and  the  insurance  on 
that  mortgage  wiU  cover  9C  percent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  property,  and  the  prsmium  charge  will  be  one-quar- 
ter of  1  percent.  A  further  amendment  to  that  section  pro- 
vides that  on  a  property  in  excess  of  $6,000  in  value,  and  not 
In  excess  of  $10,000  in  value,  the  first  $6,000  is  dealt  with  as 
if  $6,000  were  the  total  limi:  of  cost,  but  between  the  $6,000 
and  the  amount,  whatever  it  may  be,  between  that  and 
$10,000.  and  not  exceeding  $10,000  is  characterized  as  a 
larger  loan,  and  the  insurance  fee  is  made  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, and  the  amount  of  th<!  loan  insurable  for  the  excess  is 
on  an  80-percent  basis,  which  means  that  on  a  $10,000  home 
tmder  this  provision  the  insurance  would  be  to  the  amount 
of  $8,600. 


Mr.  MOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman  desire  to 
yield  for  questions  at  any  point  in  his  discussion? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  want  first  to  finish  my  brief  statement  and  then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  a  little  later.  Under  the  original 
act,  in  section  207,  provision  was  made  for  the  insurance  of 
mortgages  on  low-cost  housing  projects  or  property  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  municipal  housing  authorities,  or  limited 
dividend  corporations,  the  amount  of  insurance  on  any  such 
property  being  limited  to  $10,000,000.  The  insurance  granted 
on  the  basis  of  80  percent  of  the  cost,  and  with  a  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  for  the  insurance  premium.  That 
section  is  amended  by  this  bill  so  as  to  reduce  the  maxi- 
mtma  amount  of  the  insurance  to  $5,000,000  on  any  one  prop- 
erty or  project,  and  the  premium  and  t>ie  80-percent  basis 
are  the  same  as  indicated  with  existing  law. 

Ttus  amendment  of  section  207  permits  the  insurance  of 
construction  loans  and  in  lieu  of  the  indefinite  standard  that 
such  corporations  or  instnmaentalities  must  have  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  housing  for  "persons  of  low  in- 
come" the  amendment  substitutes  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage,  which  is  fixed  at  $1,200  per  room  for  that 
part  of  the  construction  attributable  to  dwelling  use.  The 
section  is  broadened  to  include  associations  or  trusts  as 
eligible  mortgagors,  provided  they  be  restricted  in  like  man- 
ner as  corporations.  The  insurance  of  mortgages  imder  this 
section  is  separated  from  the  insiu^nce  of  mortgages  on  small 
homes  imder  section  203,  and  for  such  purpose  there  is  created 
a  separate  fund  known  as  the  housing  fund  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,  which  is  transferred  to  create  such  fund  from  ap- 
praisal fees  collected  by  the  Administrator.  Debentures  may 
be  issued  upon  the  assignment  of  the  mortgage  after  default 
rather  than  requiring  the  mortgagee  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage and  convey  the  property  to  the  Administrator  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  receiving  debentures,  as  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  small  home  mortgages.  Tax  exemption  privileges 
are  granted  to  debentures  issued  against  said  housing  fimd  to 
the  same  extent  as  those  Issued  against  the  mutual  mortgage 
insurance  fimd. 

This  amendment  Is  not  restricted  to  limited-dividend  cor- 
porations or  to  public -housing  authorities  as  in  existing  law, 
but  extends  insurance  benefits  to  other  associations  and  trusts 
holding  such  properties.  Another  amendment  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  insure  mortgages,  including  advances 
thereon  during  construction,  covering  property  upon  which 
there  is  to  be  constructed  one  or  more  multifamily  dwellings 
or  a  group  of  not  less  than  25  single-family  dwellings,  pro- 
vided that  the  property  must  be  approved  for  mortgage  in- 
surance prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction.  Mortgages 
under  this  section  must  be  in  excess  of  $16,000  but  not  in 
excess  of  $250,000,  shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
Administrator's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  when 
completed,  and  are  limited  to  $1,000  per  room.  Debentures 
in  payment  of  insurance  contracts  Issued  under  this  section 
are  liabilities  of  the  housing  fimd  but  are  to  be  issued  only 
upon  foreclosure  of  the  property  and  conveyance  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  the  same  manner  as  provided  with  respect  to 
individual  home  mortgages. 

Title  rn  of  the  original  act  sought  to  establish  national 
mortgage  associations.  Under  the  act  a  national  mortgage 
association  was  required  to  have  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  priv- 
ately subscribed.  Later  that  provision  was  amended  so  as  to 
authorize  the  organization  of  such  associations  with  a  mini- 
mum capital  of  $2,000,000.  No  such  associations  were  organ- 
ized. To  meet  the  situation,  the  bill  before  us  provides  that 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  may  subscribe  to 
the  capital  stock  of  national  mortgage  associations  to  the 
extent  of  $50,000,000.  An  association  may  be  organized  with 
a  minimum  capital  of  25  percent  paid  in,  but  it  cannot  issue 
any  debentures  until  the  entire  capital  stock  is  paid  in  full. 
Ttiose  asscxiiations  would  be  j)ermitted  to  expand  their  capital 
20  times  the  amount  of  original  capital  and  surplus,  by  issu- 
ing debentures  and  obligations,  but  in  no  event  would  the 
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debentures  be  issued  except  against  mortgiges  held  by  the 


national   association  and  insured  by   the 


Administration.    The  debentures  of  the  Fee  eral  Housing  Ad 
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delinquencies  on 
debentures   and 


hat  this  measure 
wish  to  call  the 
to  the  fact  that 
may  be  extended 


a  cure-all,  but  it 
from  various  in- 


mimstration  that  are  employed  for  meeting 

insiired  mortgages  are   tax   exempt.    The 

capital  of  national  mortgage  associations  are  exempt.    Real 

property  of  such  association  is  taxable  to  U^e  same  extent  as 

other  real  p ropery. 

Statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect 
would  cover  a  $16,000,000,000  program.    I 
attention  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
$2,000,000,000  is  the  limit  of  insurance  that 
under  this  act,  except  as  to  title  I.  and  thit  is  limited  now 
to  $100,000,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  hajs  been  exhausted. 

This  bill  is  not  offered  as  a  panacea  or 
Is  offered  upon  the  best  possible  advices 
terests  experienced  In  business  of  the  typ«!  involved  in  the 
legislation,  and  verified  by  the  experience  of  the  Federal 
Homing  Administration,  gained  dirlng  the  time  of  their  op- 
eration under  the  existing  law.  We  do  believe  that  this  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  practical  method  b;  ^  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  stimulate  private  investment  in  home 
construction  in  the  United  States.  I  belie'e  that  great  and 
substantial  benefits  wUl  result  from  this  legislation,  if  ad- 
ministered as  we  have  every  right  to  assuire  it  wUl  continue 
to  be  administered — intelligently  and  constructively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  ny  time. 

Mr.  BETTER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL,    I  yield  to  the  gentlemm  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BETTER.  I  have  carefully  read  th(:  bill  and  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  The  chairman  has  very  clearly 
explained  the  bUl  and  has  cleared  up  a  great  many  points, 
but  I  fail  to  find  any  place  in  the  bill  or  in  the  committee 
report  where  the  mortgage  tax  and  cost  o  running  down  a 
search  of  title  is  provided  for.  In  my  diitrict  the  average 
Is  about  $150  to  run  down  a  search  of  title  and  take  care  of 
the  mortgage  tax  and  the  incidental  experses  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  a  title.  That  $150  spread  is  just  what 
will  prevent  a  man  from  closing  a  deal  in  a  great  many 
instances,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Of  coin^e,  you  understand  that  it  is  not 
possible  by  any  Federal  act  to  deal  with  the  conditions  in 
the  43  States  of  the  Union,  and  regulatory  laws  touching 
matters  suggested  in  the  gentleman's  inc,  uiry,  such  as  in 
terest  rates  and  other  charges.  But  we  c  lothe  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  with  power  and  tht  i  duty  to  look  into 
an  these  matters  and  apply  a  common -se  :ise  test  for  every 
mortgage  insured  and  every  Institution  Ipsured,  but  those 
charges  are  incidents  in  the  mortgage 
always  been  and  will  be  one  of  the  burde^is  that  borrowers 
have  to  bear. 

Mr.  BETTER.    This  is  what  I  have  in  mlhd: 
a  house  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $( 
ment  insures  it  up  to  90  jpercent.    Now, 
difference  in  spread,  probably  in  that  90 
prohibit  him  from  building  or  constructing 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    Yes.    There  will  be 


If  a  man  has 
,000,  the  Govern- 
here  is  just  that 
percent,  that  will 
lis  own  home, 
nany  people  who 
want  to  build  houses  who  cannot  do  it  under  this  law.  but  I 


do  not  think  anybody  has  thought  yet  tha 


should  undertake  to  see  that  every  man  in  the  Nation 
should  be  able  to  purchase  a  home.  We  have  gone  a  long 
way,  when  we  insure  up  to  90  percent,  an<l  when  we  fix  the 
interest  rate  on  those  mortgages  at  5  per  ;ent.  We  hope  it 
win  bring  substantial  increase  In  construction  and  individual 
home  ownership. 

Mr.  LANZETTA.    I  am  deeply  Interested  in  the  construc- 
tion-of  multiple-dwelling  houses  in  cities, 
man  from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  explain 
how  the  limitation  of  $1,000  per  room  w|Ll  affect  the  con- 
struction of  multiple-dwelling  bouses? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  In  one  Instance  we  placed  It  at  $1,200. 
The  original  language  under  section  207  o  the  Housing  Act 
was  Intended  to  insure  "the  low-cost  rental "  character  of  the 
stroctuie;  but  that  language  was  so  vagLie  and  Indefinite 


the  Government 


that  the  Administration  asked  that  we  changf^  it,  which  we 
did  and  fixed  the  limit  at  $1,200  per  room.  Under  the  uih>T 
provisions  for  large-plan  construction,  with  loan.s  in.'--urabl? 
up  to  $5,000,000,000.  a  $1,000  limitation  is  placed  on  the  cost 
of  each  room.  This  is  an  arbitrary  figure;  seme  have  one 
view  and  some  another.  The  limit  ;et  seemed  to  be  the  best 
that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  LANZETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yicJd 
further? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  LANZETTA.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  the 
$1,000  limitation  should  be  removed  so  as  not  to  hamper 
the  construction  of  multiple-dwelhng  houses  in  the  cities? 
I  see  no  reason  for  placing  a  $1  000  or  $1,200  limitation  m 
the  bill,  inasmuch  as  the  builders  themselves  would  be 
interested  in  keeping  the  cost  per  room  as  low  as  possible. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  try  to 
build  houses  for  and  to  tak.'  care  of  those  citizens  in  the 
country  who  are  not  equipped  to  take  care  of  themselves 
as  are  more  fortunate  citizens.  If  you  take  off  all  limit, 
you  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL-     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  I  appreciate  the  splendid  work  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  has  been  doing  in  trying  to  provide  lew- 
cost  homes  through  this  bill.  Will  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
enable  the  building  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  other  cities 
of  homes  for  about  $4,000  or  $5,000  for  the  undernourished, 
the  underprivileged,  who  cannot  pay  more''  Will  it  pro- 
vide for  the  building  of  new  tenements  to  replace  the  slums 
in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     Undoubtedly  it  will. 

Mr.  DeMUTH.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     I  y.eld. 

Mr.  DeML'TH.  The  bill  providf'.';  certain  charges.  In 
Pittsbm-gh  the  charges  in  the  matter  of  real  esta-e  and 
building  are  pretty  well  standardized,  but  the  pending  bill 
introduces  others,  and  I  do  not  like  to  .see  such  ideas  put 
into  the  heads  of  the  banker.s.  For  instance,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Housing  Administration  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
latitude,  and  there  is  a  service  charge  of  1  percent.  The 
bill  provides  an  additional  one -half  percent. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     What  we  are  talking  about  is  insurance. 

Mr.  DeMUTH.  This  1 -percent  service  charge  will  not  be 
eliminated.  They  also  initiated  the  new  practice  of  com- 
pelling the  mortgagor  to  pay  1  year's  taxes  ui  advance.  This 
is  considerable  of  a  detriment  to  new  home  owners. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  There  is  no  1-percent  service  charge  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DeMUTH.  Not  in  this  bill:  but  the  Administrator 
puts  it  on  under  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  buyer  has  to 
pay  it. 

Mr.  MOTT.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MOTT.  Will  this  bill  authorize  the  in.surance  of 
mortgages  on  homes  built  in  the  country — not  necessarily 
farm  homes  but  country  houses? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  MOTT.  Would  the  gentleman  point  out  the  lanfruage 
in  the  bill  that  provides  that,  aside  from  title  II,  which  deals 
with  loans  for  improvements? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  a  farmer  from 
haMng  a  loan  that  can  be  insured  under  this  bill  any  more 
thftn  there  is  any  man  lirlng  in  any  city  in  the  country-.  It  is 
a  (juestion  of  the  property,  its  uses.  Other  things,  of  course, 
enter  into  the  question  of  eligibility,  but  it  is  not  limited  to  the 
city  dweller.  In  title  I  of  the  bill  where  we  pronde  for  the 
insurance  of  loans  on  small  houses,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  homes  have  been  buHt  throughout  the  rural  sections  of  the 
country  and  insured  under  the  provisions  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  MOTT.    Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    Certainly. 
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Mr.  MOTT.  Many  people  have  made  Inquiries  of  me  and 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  answer  them.  I  understand  from 
the  language  of  title  n  on  page  6  of  the  report  that  a  loan 
If  made  on  urban  property  or  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of 
property  would  be  eligible;  but  I  am  not  able  to  find  any  place 
in  the  bill,  any  sections  or  provisions,  which  makes  eligible 
a  mortgage  for  the  complete  building  of  a  new  house  in  the 
country.  I  have  had  some  inquirtes  about  that  from  people 
who  want  to  build  houses  in  the  country  and  I  want  to  be  able 
to  tell  them  the  answer.  I  call  the  chairman's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  original  bill,  the  one  which  this  amends 
and  !=upersedes,  a  mortgage  upon  rural  property  was  not 
eligible  for  insurance,  and  the  Administrator  so  ruled. 

Mr.   STEAGALL.    Generally   speaking,   there   is  no   such 
restriction  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  MOTT.     There  is  not? 
Mr.  STEAGALL.     No. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.    I  have  had  the  same  sort 

of  inquiries  as  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  has  just  recited, 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     There  is  no  such  restriction  in  the  bilL 

Mr.   O'CONNOR   of  Montana.     I   am   satisfied   with   the 

gentleman's  answer  provided  there  is  no  restriction  against 

the  farmer. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Not  a  bit;  but.  understand,  under  this 
act  you  cannot  go  out  and  insure  a  plantation  of  10,000 
acres,  5,000  acres,  or  1.000  acres  or  any  farm  as  such. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  We  want  to  insxire  only 
the  mortgage  on  the  building,  not  the  land  used  in  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  pro- 
hibits insuring  the  mortgage  on  a  building. 
Mr.  LEAVY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jaeld? 
Mr.  STEAGALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAVY.    I  am  wondering  what  effect  this  bill  will 
have   on   savings   banks   and   savings   and  loans   societies; 
will  it  be  an  aid  to  them  in  lending  their  moneys  or  would 
it  be  a  detriment? 
Mr.  STEAGALL.    It  would  undoubtedly  be  helpful. 
Mr.  LEAVY.    In  my  district  they  are  generally  protesting 
this  legislation. 
Mr.  STEAGALL.     Some  are  and  some  are  not. 
Mr.  MASSING  ALE.    I  would  like  to  be  advised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  if 
there  is  a  minimum  limit,  on  loans  on  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed in  rural  areas.    That  is,  do  you  have  to  have  a 
house  costing  so  much? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Tiiere  is  not  any  minimum  in  this  bilL 
The  only  limit  is  on  the  maximum. 

Mr.  MASSING  ALE.  Then  if  a  farmer  wants  to  build  a 
house  costing  $2,500  he  would  be  eligible? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes;  and  he  is  not  limited  to  $2,500  ex- 
cept under  title  I,  which  contemplates  small  loans.  That  is 
dealt  with  in  a  different  category  and  involves  a  5-year  ma- 
turity plan  separate  and  apart.  The  average  loans  made 
under  that  title  are  comparatively  small,  which  puts  them 
in  a  different  category. 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  May  I  ask  one  more  question?  The 
gentleman  stated  a  moment  ago  this  program  would  even- 
tually involve  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  $16,000,- 
000.000. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    Oh,  the  gentleman  is  entirely  mistakea 
I  was  attempting  to  correct  the  impression  that  this  bill  in- 
volves a  $16,000,000,000  program.    I  undertook  to  say  that 
that  idea  was  erroneous.    The  limit  on  all  that  may  be  done 
is  $2,000,000,000. 
Mr.  MASSINGALE.    I  apprecite  the  gentleman's  statement. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   STEAGALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  The  debentiu-es  issued  imder 
title  n  of  the  original  act  were  exempted  from  taxation  only 


to  the  extent  that  the  mortgages  were  exempt.  I  notice  they 
are  now  made  exempt  from  taxation  without  regard  to 
whether  the  mortgages  are  exem.pt. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Since  those  are  debentures 
which  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Government 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     That  is  the  reason  for  the  exemption. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  They  are  not  sold  on  the 
market.  They  are  issued  and  exchanged  for  defaulted  mort- 
gages. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     But  not  limited  to  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Ihe  debrntures  under  tiUe 
n  are. 

r^r.  STEAGALL.  Anybody  may  own  them.  They  are 
issued  to  discharge  insurance  liability,  but  anybody  may  own 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.     They  may  be  sold? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Why  should  they  be  exempted 
from  taxation? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  For  the  simple  reason  they  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States..  That  revives  the 
whole  question  of  tax-exempt  securities  on  which  I  have  some 
very  definite  views,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  question  should 
be  discussed  at  length  in  connection  with  this  legislation. 
All  the  talk  that  is  heard  here  about  terminating  the  issuance 
of  tax-exempt  securities  by  the  Federal  Government  comes 
from  people  who  evidently  have  not  thought  the  subject  out 
properly,  or,  possibly  it  may  be  somebody  who  is  talking  for 
political  effect. 

The  Federal  Government  will  never  be  foolish  enough  to 
hamper  itself  in  the  right  to  borrow  money  or  to  issue  its  se- 
curities. The  Federal  Government  will  never  be  foolish 
enough  to  take  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  put  it  in  the 
other,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  there  will  be  lost  motion 
in  the  transaction  that  involves  losses  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Is  there  any  limit  to  which  any  individual 
may  purchase  debentures? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  probably  has  not  been  any  more 
important  legislation  brought  before  this  House  in  the  last 
two  sessions  of  Congress  than  the  pending  bill.  This  bill 
is  ever  so  much  more  important  to  the  country  than  the 
farm  bill  and  is  ever  so  much  more  important  than  the 
wage  and  hour  bill.  In  view  of  the  interest  shown  in  the 
farm  bill  and  in  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  I  realize  that  is 
a  rather  broad  statement  to  make;  but,  after  all,  the  wage 
and  hour  bill  did  not  involve  a  fundamental  question  which 
affected  our  entire  economy.  The  farm  bill  did  not  involve 
an  economic  question  which  affected  our  entire  economy. 

The  housing  bill  which  we  are  considering  today  is  funda- 
mental in  that  its  passage  will  dry  up  the  source  of  credit 
which  is  necessary  to  bring  the  country  out  of  a  depression 
and  is  probably  the  single  influence  which  could  do  that  if 
we  approached  the  subject  intelligently. 

I  gather  from  the  President's  message  that  he  is  some- 
what concerned  about  the  present  depressed  condition.  I 
understand  also  that  he  has  seen  the  need  for  giving  en- 
couragement to  business  in  order  to  provide  credit  to  sub- 
stantiate a  new  prosperity.  He  says  in  his  message  as 
follows: 

The  proposals  which  I  am  presenting  for  your  consideration  now 
axe  an  important  part  of  the  program  for  increasing  general  busi- 
ness activity  and  employment  during  the  com.ing  year. 

This  bill  might  not  be  considered  the  panacea,  but  it  has 
unfortunately  been  hailed  throughout  this  country  as  the 
one  bill  which  would  bring  the  countr3'  out  of  the  doldrums 
and  create  a  credit  for  home  construction,  intended  to  create 
a  boom  in  buUding  which  would  cause  a  business  boom. 
Now,  building  booms,  according  to  all  the  economists  and 
leading  financiers  and  people  who  have  studied  this  question 
very  closely,  do  not  cause  business  booms.    They  follow  and 
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are  not  apparent  in 


are  Incidental  to  business  booms  becaua :  the  elements  which 
are  influential  in  causing  people  to  bull  1  homes  are  existent 
when  we  have  business  booms  and  they 
periods  of  depression. 

Tliaee  elements  may  be  summed  up  ejomewhat  as  follows 
First,  the  desire  of  the  Individual  to   tmild.    Second,  that 
the  rents  of  rented  property  are  forced  up  to  a  point  where 
it  Is  economically  feasible  for  a  man  to  build  his  cwn  home. 

Hk  third  influence  is  that  there  is  soj  ne  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  a  more  or  less  constant  inccane  by  which  the  home 
purchaser  or  the  home  builder  may  m^t  his  amortization 
payments. 

Accompjiaying  every  business  boom  tlere  is  an  impelling 
desire  to  spend  and  convert  cash  into  c  smmodities.  whether 
such  commodities  are  in  the  form  of  hxnes  or  automobiles 
or  furniture.  In  periods  of  depression  these  influences  are 
not  apparent,  and  for  this  reason  bulding 
cause  business  booms,  but  business  b^ms 
booms.    We  start  out  on  that  premise 


booms  do  not 
cause  building 
in  the  consideratioa 


of  this  bill  in  opposition  to  the  philosophy  and  the  economy 
announced  by  the  President. 

The  President  is  abeolutely  right  wh^  he  states  that  en 
oouragement  must  be  givezi  to  the  crea^n  of  private  credit. 
I  hope  to  s1k>w  those  of  you  who  have 
come  here  this  afternoon  that  this  bill  ii  the  direct  antithesis 
of  what  the  President  hopes  to  accomplish.  I  know  this  bUl 
has  been  heralded  throughout  the  Unite<  I  States  as  something 
which  Is  going  to  be  helpful  to  busines: ,  because  it  will  pro- 
mote the  canstructiOQ  of  bones,  and  h  dpf ul  to  employment 
In  the  building  trades.  I  believe  I  can  prove  to  you  before  I 
get  through  that  instead  of  being  helirf i  i  to  business  it  is  the 
most  harmful  influence  we  can  possible  consider.  Further, 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  will  do  more  to  cai  ise  unemployment  in 
the  building  trades  than  any  other  sim  ie  influence  we  have 
to  consider  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  the  face  of  such  potentialities  there  is  a  bare  majority 
In  this  Committee  today  to  give  consideration  to  this  bill 
I  doubt  whether  the  100  who  are  necessary  to  constitute  a 
quorum  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  could  be  found  on  the  floe  r  today.  I  have  been 
talking  for  2  weeks  to  the  members  iif  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  yet  if  we  deduc  t  from  the  gathering 
here  ttiis  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  who  have  already  heard  this  story,  we 
would,  perhaps,  haw  a  bare  35  or  4  0  other  Members  of 
Congress  here. 

Further,  I  am  given  to  understand  t^  at  all  of  30  Members 
of  Congress  have  left  for  their  homes  for  the  holidays  and 
have  left  pairs  with  the  pair  clerk,  lidicating  their  desire 
to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  this  bill,  without  knowing  or 
realizing  what  they  are  doing.  I  beleve  if  they  realized 
this  bill  was  actually  drying  up  the  reservoir  of  credit 
which  is  essential  to  home  constmctior ,  and  if  they  realized 
this  bill  was  designed,  although  perhips  not  primarily,  to 
aet  up  a  Oovemment  agency,  or  periiaps  I  should  say  a 
■emi-Ooi^emment  ageocy,  which  would  come  in  direct  com- 
IKtition  with  private  lending — a  pandox  in  view  of  the 
announced  wi^ws  of  the  President — tl  ey  would  Insist  upon 
being  here  and  would  take  as  much  ileasure  in  defeating 
this  most  iwmicioas  piece  of  legislalion  as  they  did  on 
last  evening  in  defeating  the  wage  and  boor  UlL  I  say 
this  because  I  am  flnnly  convinced  tlis  bUl  Is  of  tremen- 
dously greater  importance  to  this  country  than  the  wage  and 
bour  bill  or  the  farm  bUl. 

Ifr.  OXX)NNOR  of  Montana     Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOUX/TT.    Let  me  proceed,  abd  I  will  yield  later. 

The  President  states  tn  hte  message: 


'Ftxsca  the  Tiewpotnt  of  wkleB^jrewl  and 
CMJWCiy,   hooBtng  ooostltiitM  tbs   movt 
pdvate  aitoprtn. 


If  housing  does  eoostitixte  the 
single  Udd  of  enterprise,  then  we.  of 


Chairman,  will  the 


rastatsed  ecooamic  re- 

pn  T'Tlfg    mingle    flald    Of 


and  most  promising 
ojarse,  should  give  en- 


couragemefit  to  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  that 
enterprise  which  probably  has  more  effect  upon  our  pros- 
perity than  any  other  single  influence. 

We  have  established  under  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration an  economy  which  presupposes  the  lending  of  money 
by  private  enterprise.  Whether  such  private  enterprise  or 
private  lending  institution  be  a  bank,  a  trust  company,  an 
industrial  bank,  a  building  and  loan  association,  a  savings 
bank,  or  a  credit  union,  the  success  or  failure  of  any  housing 
plan  depends  entirely  upon  the  reaction  of  the  lending  insti- 
tutions to  such  a  plan,  and  it  depends  upon  how  attractive 
we  make  investments  in  real -estate  loans.  I  say  this  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  ma^  of  you  are  going  to  say,  "Well, 
the  gentleman  is  speaking  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  banks  of 
the  Nation."  I  do  not  have  to  speak  for  the  banks  of  the 
Nation,  as  they  are  capable  of  speaking  for  themselves.  I 
am  addressing  myself  to  the  merits  of  this  bill.  You  have 
already  set  up  the  machinery  for  this  bill.  You  have  already 
created  the  condition  which  makes  the  success  of  this  plan 
contingent  upon  whether  the  banks  will  or  will  not  lend  the 
money.  In  considering  this  bilJ  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  makes  no  loans.  The  banks  make 
the  loans,  and  when  I  say  "the  banks"  I  mean  all  of  these 
financial  institutions.  The  Government  merely  insures  the 
loans.  Hierefore,  if  the  banks  will  not  lend  the  money,  we 
dry  up  the  source  of  credit  which  is  now  available  and  can 
be  made  permanently  available  for  home  construction. 

Let  us  go  to  the  source,  then,  and  find  out  what  is  the 
reaction  toward  this  bill  of  the  people  on  whom  we  are  de- 
pending for  its  successful  operation,  the  banks.  As  repre- 
sentative of  that  class,  I  believe  we  can  start  with  those  who 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  adm:ni.strat,ion.  Mr.  Jesse  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and 
Mr.  Marriner  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Have  in  mind  that  these  mortgages  yield  to  the  banks  a 
gross  of  5  percent.  Have  in  mind  that  good,  long-term  Gov- 
ernment securities,  the  better  class  of  municipal  securities, 
and  most  all  first-class  industrial  securities,  have  a  gross 
yield  on  the  average  of  about  3  percent.  The  baby  bonds  we 
are  now  selling  will  yield  2.9  percent.  Tlie  long-term  bond.^ 
and  the  long-term  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
yield  an  average  of  about  1  point  less  than  3  percent.  There- 
fore, we  have  a  spread  of  2  percent  between  the  yield  to  the 
banks  on  Government  or  F.  H.  A.  Insured  mortgages  and 
the  jleld  on  Government  obligations. 

You  say  that  such  a  spread  should  be  an  encouragement  to 
the  banks  to  lend,  as  the  loan  is  inusured.  It  is  insured,  but 
before  this  assurance  may  attach,  before  benefits  may  ac- 
crue to  the  banks,  and  before  the  banks  may  be  paid  the  de- 
bentures of  the  F.  H.  A.  bearing  3  percent,  they  must  fore- 
close the  mortgage,  they  must  administer  the  mortgage,  they 
must  make  their  own  appraisals  before  the  mortgage  is 
granted,  they  must  take  a  certain  amount  of  depreciation  on 
the  property  during  the  period  which  the  mortgage  is  in  op- 
eration, they  must  keep  records,  they  must  segregate  the 
amount  of  the  amortization,  they  must  make  the  interest 
charges,  they  must  supervise  the  fixe  and  tornado  insurance, 
they  must  supervise  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  they  must  in- 
spect the  property  periodically  for  waste  or  unnatural  de- 
preciation. Further,  they  have  bookkeeping  expense,  the 
pxKsible  expense  of  collection,  and  the  foreclosure  expense 
over  and  above  $75,  as  we  will  write  the  provision  into  this 
bUl.  Ttiey  must  assume  the  title  risk.  They  have  only  this 
2-percent  spread  upon  which  to  work  on  all  of  these  things. 
None  of  these  things  needs  to  be  done  when  a  bank  puts  into 
Its  portfolio  a  Oovemment  bond  bearing  3  percent  in  place 
of  an  Insured  mortgage  paying  5  percent. 

Is  this  spread  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  take  the  risk? 
Mr.  Eccles  says,  with  respect  to  decreasing  the  Interest 
amount  lower  than  5  percent,  and  I  quote  from  the  hearings: 

I  think,  that  would  defeat  the  program  completely.  I  think  you 
would  find  no  InstltuUcn  wllltng  to  make  a  loaii.  They  would 
much  prefer  to  go  out  and  buy  these  readily  marketable  Becurlties 
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that  yield  3  ^  percent — and  some  are  very  good  t2tat  yield  4  peroent. 
That  involves  no  onus  of  foreclosure,  no  trouble  of  monthly  pay- 
meui  Dlan,  no  expense  of  absorption  of  foreclosure.  Even  with  the 
5  4  pel  cent  the  F.  H.  A.  has  had  there  have  been  far  less  than 
possibly  hall  ol  the  lending  agencies  that  oould  qualify  that  have 
qualified. 

Tliis  is  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  He  appreciates  that  the  banks 
are  approaching  such  a  narrowing  of  the  differential  between 
what  they  can  buy  a  good  government  for  and  an  insured 
mortgage  that  they  will  shy  away  from  the  mortgage  market. 

Now,  Mr.  Eccles  says  further: 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  But  does  not  the  success  of  this  bill  depend 
largely  on  whether  the  banks  are  attracted  to  this  form  ol  invest- 
ment? 

Mr   Ecrus.  Whether  the  lending  institutions  are  attracted. 

Mr.  Woi/xnT  When  I  say  "banks,"  I  mean  all  institutions  which 
Invest  in  F.  H.  A.  mortgages. 

Mr.  Ecci.Es.  Yes;  ycu  have  the  national  banks  and  the  State 
ccmmerclai  banks,  tho  mutual  savings  banks,  life-insurance  com- 
panies, and  ihe  building  and  loan  com.panles,  and  those  are  the 
line  of  institutions  that  are  engaged  in  the  business  or  can  make 
real-estate  mortgages  on  homes. 

Mr  WoLcoTT.  How  much  of  a  spread  must  there  be  between  the 
Interest  paid  on  Government  obligations  and  interest  paid  on  real- 
estate  loans  in  making  these  loans  attractive  for  Investment  by 
bankers? 

Mr  Eccles.  WcU,  of  course,  they  are  not  in  competition  only 
with  Govprnment  otillgations.  You  have  many  other  forms  of 
Investments. 

Mr    WoLcoTT.  Industrial  and  municipal? 

Mr.  EccLxs.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  I  had  in  mind  this:  Allowing  for  carrying  charges, 
administrative  costs,  depreciation,  and  foreclosure  costs,  what 
would  the  spread  have  to  be  to  make  this  kind  of  investment 
equally  as  attractive  as  a  Government  obligation  or  obligation 
insured  by  the  Goverrunent? 

Mr.  Eccles.  I  think  that  the  5  percent  Is  pressing  it  right  down 
to  the  limit  at  the  present  time. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  only  pressing  it  down  to 
the  limit  at  the  present  time  in  this  bill,  but  we  are  letting 
this  5  percent  carry  the  load.  The  service  charges  are  cut 
out  of  this  bill.  The  banks  realize  that.  At  the  same  time 
we  increase  the  obligation  we  reduce  the  interest  rate  mak- 
ing this  class  of  investment  that  much  less  attractive  to 
the  banks  upon  whom  we  are  directly  dependent  for  the 
success  of  this  plan. 

Mr.  PETTENGTT.T.     What  is  the  interest  rate? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Five  percent.  A  quarter  of  1  percent  is 
the  premium.  TTie  premium  at  the  present  time  on  these 
buildings  of  less  than  a  valuation  of  $6,000  is  one-half  of 
1  ijercejit;  and  this  is  perhaps  Incidental,  but  it  is  an  in- 
fluence on  the  attitude  which  the  banks  take  toward  these 
loans.  We  have  in  the  mutual  mortgage  insurance  fund, 
according  to  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  McDonald,  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  late  as  yesterday,  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

In  the  mutual  mortgage  insurance  fund  $225,573.13; 

In  the  general  reinsurance  account,  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar.  $15,017,806.04; 

In  the  group  accounts,  with  which  I  am  not  familiar, 
$6,557,844.17. 

A  total  in  the  fund  against  all  of  the  contingent  liability 
amounting  to  $1,329,000,000.  the  amount  of  $21,801,223.34. 

In  other  words,  against  a  contingent  liability  of  over 
$1,329,000,000  they  have  a  reserve  to  pay  losses  and  to  carry 
that  contingent  liability  of  only  $21,801,000,  and  It  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  up  to  the  present  time  over 
$51,000,000  to  administer  this  mutual  mortgage  insurance 
fimd. 

You  increase  the  risk  that  the  mutual  mortgage  fund  has 
to  pay,  but  at  the  same  time  you  reduce  the  premium  rate. 
I  am  not  an  insurance  man,  but  I  have  bought  some  insur- 
ance, and  I  know  that  a  man  20  years  of  age  can  get  life 
Insurance  cheaper  than  a  man  80  years  of  age.  because  the 
risk  on  the  man  of  80  years  of  age  Is  greater  than  on  the 
man  20  years  of  age,  but  we  are  Increasing  the  risk  from  80 
percent  to  90  percent  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  mutual  mortgage  fund,  which  gives  the  banks 
the  jitters,  for  this  reason:  Hiey  sense  the  fact  that  they  can- 
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not  rely  even  now  upon  the  mutual  mortgage  fund  to  pay  any 
losses  which  they  may  have.  Ttxey  see  an  increase  in  risk  and 
a  decrease  in  premium  rates  tn  the  face  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  perfectly  asinine  economy,  and  It  is 
one  of  the  influences  which  is  causing  banks  to  shy  away 
from  this  class  of  paper  and  defeating  the  very  purposes  of 
this  bilL 

I  asked  Mr.  Eccle.s.  again,  on  page  84: 

Mr.  Woux»TT.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  produce  home  con- 
struction by  reducing  the  down  payment. 

Kir.  Eccles    Yes. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  And  the  success  of  that  depends  on  whether  it  Is 
attractive  to  the  banks. 

Mr.  EccxKS.  Attractive  to  lending  institutions,  and  as  I  said  ft 
moment  ago.  a  great  many  wtU  not  be  Interested.  They  have  not 
been  up  to  date.  The  mortgage  association,  however,  will  tend  to 
cause  agencies  to  be  set  up.  mortgage  companies  of  various  kinds, 
that  will  loan  naoney  and  sell  the  debentures  of  the  mortgage  as- 
sociation. 1  think  that  in  ttirn  will  tend  to  bring  the  lending 
institutions  In  the  community  to  the  point  where  m  order  to  get 
btislnesa  they  will  buy  it  against  competition  that  will  Induce  them 
to  make  these  loans  where  otherwise  they  would  not. 

Mr.  neming,  the  president  of  the  Riggs  National  Bank 
of  Washington,  and  lately  president  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  upon  the  members  of  which  we  are  relying  for 
the  success  of  this  plan,  has  this  to  say,  reading  from 
page  144  of  the  hearings: 

This  type  of  loan  is  quite  different  In  Its  cost  of  Bervlclng  than 
a  pure  commercial  loan,  even  an  Individual  loan,  or  a  coUateral 
loan.  To  begin  with,  in  many  cases  the  individual  who  wants  a 
Federal  housing  loan  is  not  a  customer  of  the  bank,  or,  if  so, 
he  has  never  applied  for  credit  before,  and,  to  begin  with,  you 
have  to  make  a  pretty  thorough  credit  examination.  Then  of 
course  there  is  the  Interview  with  them,  which  takes  a  good 
deal  longer  time  than  does  an  agreement  on  a  commercial  loan 
or  on  a  coUateral  loan.  In  addition  to  that,  you  must  make 
your  settlement,  tistially  through  a  title  company.  That  means 
drafting  Instructions  to  the  title  company,  flgruring  out  the  sched- 
ule, and  advising  the  borrower  as  to  what  that  schedule  may  be. 
Now  after  all  that  is  done  you  come  down  to  these  monthly  pay- 
ments which  require  a  good"  deal  of  accounting  In  your  own  insti- 
tution, because  of  the  required  segregation  of  the  various  Items 
Included  in  the  payment.  For  instance,  the  principal  payment 
must  be  separated  from  the  Interest  paymeni;;  the  insurance  must 
be  separated  and  credited  to  an  account  which  is  pwiid  over 
monthly  to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  Taxes  must  be 
separated,  and  also  fire  and  windstorm  insurance  must  be  paid. 
In  addition  to  that,  where  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  tax 
rate,  or  where  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  valuation  of  the 
property,  there  must  be  a  readjustment  of  the  schedule,  and  again 
readjustment  of  your  books,  as  well  as  advices  to  your  borrowers 
BO  that  they  in  turn  may  make  their  paj-ments  accordingly. 

He  goes  on  further  to  say: 

I  failed  to  mention,  when  I  was  describing  the  costs  of  the  loatr, 
that,  of  course,  most  institutions  that  handle  any  voltime  of  this 
business  also  have  to  make,  and  do  make,  their  own  appraisals, 
which  is  no  reflection  on  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  but 
Is  a  desirable  thing  for  any  sound  institution  to  do.  It  is  doubly 
checked.  That,  of  course,  again  adds  to  tfc.e  expenses  and  time  at 
taking  and  making  this  type  of  mortgage. 

I  bring  these  matters  up  from  these  people  because  they 
are  the  people  upon  whom  we  must  rely  for  the  success  of 
the  plan.  On  page  154  Mr.  Fleming  goes  on  to  say  in 
re^>onse  to  questions: 

I  think  it  would  be  the  quickest  way,  even  at  the  expense  of 
reiteration.  If  you  will  tell  us  if  there  will  be  any  additional  Induce- 
ment on  the  part  of  banks  to  make  loans.  If  this  bill  Is  passed. 

Mr.  Fleming.  No;  you  are  correct  in  the  last  question,  sir,  that  Z 
do  not  believe  It  is  an  additional  Inducement. 

On  page  155  he  says  further.  In  answer  to  questions: 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  If  I  may  inject  a  thought  there,  you  advise  caution 
on  that  interest  rate  because  you  think  we  are  approaching  perhaps 
a  twilight  zone? 

Mr.  PuEsrtNC.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  In  which  we  would  possibly  dry  up  this  credit  that 
Is  furnished  by  the  loaning  Institutions  for  this  purpose — Um 
purpose  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Fleming.  I  think  there  is  danger  In  doing  that. 

On  page  155  Mr.  Fleming  goes  on  further  to  say: 

In  my  Judgment,  as  I  stated  some  little  time  ago,  I  do  not  bellev« 
that  11  this  act  were  passed  tomorrow  it  would  Immediately  start 
a  resumption  of  building  or  of  desire  for  home  ownership.  I  thliJc 
that  has  got  to  wait;  but  In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  whether 
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there  Is  any  prarlalon  tn  here  that  would 
the  standpoint  of  a  home  owner — and  I  bellive 
lower- income  gToupe  that  you  have  got  to  fl  id 

Mr.  WoLcorr  (interposing).  I  was  not  epea^tlng 
rpference  to  betterment  to  the  home  owner 
the  home  builder  is  going  to  benefit  by 
percent,  although  there  Is  some  question  bu 
the  monthly  amortization  costs  will  not  oflsel 
but  that  I  want  to  be  careful  about  In  this 
to  benefit  the  home  constructor  we  do  not 

Mr.  Plemtno  flnterpcsln?) .  The  flow  of 

Mr   WoLcoTT  (conUnuing).  The  source  of 
posFlble  for  him  to  build. 

Mr.  Flxming.  That  Is  right. 


particularly  with 

I  realize,  of  course, 

to  pay  In  only  10 

that  the  Increase  in 

that  in  that  manner, 

iict  Is  that  In  our  zeal 

dry  up 

mc  ney. 

:redit  which  makes  It 


Further,  on  page  157.  in  response  to  a 
effect  would  be  when  we  Increased  the 
time  we  decreased  the  interest  rate: 


(  uestion  of  what  the 
ob  igation  at  the  same 


I  thlnic  there  Is  a  retarding  Influence  In  the 
I  think   there  mi^t  be  in  the  change  o 

influence,  but  I  think  U  the  volume  starteil 

of  It. 

There  Is  just  4)ne  more  thing  that  I  wint 
to  and  then  that  wifl  be  all.    I  refer  nov 
hearings.    Mr.   Prank   C.   Ferguson 
Jersey  banks  before  the  hearings.    I  qi^ote 
mony: 


re  jresented 


fram 


The  Chauimah.  Do  you  think  the  change 
ministration  will  operate  to  deter  bankers 
of  Investment? 

Mr.  PiAMK  C.  FBcxnoH.  That  is  our  thougfat;  yes,  sir 


from 


testimony  of  men 
plan  through.    Mr. 
to  say  in  answer  to 


your  statement,  then, 
than  20  percent. 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  excerpts 
on  whom  we  are  depending  to  put  this 
Ferguson,  on  page  170,  goes  on  further 
questions: 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  Maybe  I  have  mlsimderstood 
Tou  said  that  the  10  percent  was  less  attractive 
Tou  would  hesitate  to  make  loans  on  10 

Mr.  FSAinc  C.  Pdcxjson.  No;  you  mlsunc^erstood  me.     Are  you 
talkiz^  about  the  act  as  it  Is  exactly  now 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  No;  as  proposed. 

Mr.  PsAjnc  C.  FzacTTSoir.  Oh,  then  my 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  I  asstmaed  that  you  were  ir 
the  amoTint  of  the  obhgatlon  and  reducing 

Mr.  FkANK  C.  FxsctJsoiv.  That  is  right. 

Mr.   Woux>TT.  The  reason   your  bank   wo^ild   hesitate   to  make 
these  loans? 

Mr.  Pkank  C.  Pescttson.  That  is  right. 


v^rltten? 


ansirer 


So  the  banks  of  New  Jersey  will  hesita  « 
If  this  bOl  is  passed.    Dr.  Hughes,  presidpnt 
ton  Irving  Trust  Co.,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y 
in  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  F.  : 
titisted  to  two  and  a  quarter  million 
National  Bank  of  Washington  has,  has 
effect  of  this  bill  on  the  attitude  of  the 


dolars 


bt 
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It  has  also  been  our  experience  that  it 
to  seU   mortgages  on   houses   tinder   ^6.000 
94.000. 

I  firmly  believe  that  If  the  risk  is  Increas^ 
torn  lowered  this  market  will   dry  up 
Investors  will  receive  In  ctnnparlson  to  tax- 
be  aufflciently  attractive  to  offset  the  risk 
Uonal  bookkeeping. 

It  has  been  otir  observation  that  hoxises 
weli  until  business  started  to  drop  off.    Lac): 
future  and  the  high  cost  of  labor  and 
Ins  rstber  than  the  cost  of  finance  or  down 

I  believe  that  the  interest  rate  in 
bonds  is  not  sufficiently  attractive,  if  you 
cause  of  the  additional  risk  and  the  additional 
keeping  required  on  F.  H.  A.  mortgages. 


My  flies  are  Utermlly  full  of  letters 
building  and  loan  associations — bulldin  : 
tiona,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  have  flnam 
of  60  percent  of  the  building  in  this  Unl 
were  not  given  any  more  consideration 
tee  in  presenting  their  side  of  the  pic 
trying  to  get  recognition  to  discuss  my 

Mi.  GOLDSBOROUQH.    Mr 
man  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  would  rather 
expect  that  will  be  answered  in  due  timi 


Chairman 
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a  betterment  from 
it  is  mainly  in  the 
your  field  here- 


reductlon  of  the  rate, 
rate  some  retarding 
we  would  take  care 


to  call  attention 

to  page  162  of  the 

the    New 

from  the  testi- 


suggested  by  the  Ad- 
entering  that  field 


was  wrong  to  you. 
opposition  to  raising 
these  interest  rates. 


to  make  the  loans 

of  the  Washing- 

which  has  invested 

.  A.  paper,  as  con- 

which  the  Riggs 

his  to  say  as  to  the 

nks: 


much  more  dUBcult 
than   on   those   over 


and  the  rate  of  re- 
return   that   these 
exempt  bonds  will  not 
Involved  in  the  addl- 


iii 


materials 


comiiarlson 
reduce 


this  community  sold 
of  confidence  in  the 
slowed  up  build- 
payment. 

to  tax-exempt 

it  any  mcffe,  be- 

amount  of  book- 


rom  bankers,  from 
and  loan  associa- 
ted the  construction 
;ed  States,  and  they 
before  the  commit- 
;ure  than  I  was  in 
E|oints. 

will  the  gentle- 


pr^ceed  if  I  may.     I 


Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Bodn.sh.  representing  the 
building  and  loan  associations,  took  more  time  than  any  two 
people  who  appeared  before  the  ccmmittee.  He  was  before 
the  committee,  I  think,  about  2 '2  houre.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  was  not  .'^peakini?  of  the  tirv.e.  I  was 
speaking  of  the  consideration  which  \va.;  eivcn  to  liis  testi- 
mony. I  might  say  further  that  it  is  commonly  known,  and 
a  well-known  fact  m  the  ccmmittee.  and  I  do  not  think 
I  am  divulging  any  confidence  when  I  .■^ay  it,  that  one  of  tha 
Bodfish  amendments  was  voted  down  because  it  was  a  Bod- 
Rsh  amendment,  and  it  was  so  aimounc  -d.  Yet  Mr.  Bodfish 
represents  the  people  who  have  financed  60  percent  of  tha 
home  building  in  this  United  States. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  w.ll  ihc  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  The  gentleman  does  not  take  the 
position,  does  he,  that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  bound  to  adopt  an  amcndm.ent  wnich  it  does  not 
approve  simply  t>€cause  Mr.  Bodfish  presented  it? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Of  course  not;  but  I  do  deplore  the  fact 
that  a  motion  was  voted  down  sunpiy  because  some  indi- 
vidual wanted  us  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  What  was  the  purport  of  Mr. 
Bodfish's  testimony,  briefly,  as  to  whether  he  favored  this 
or  net? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  would  prefer  that  you  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  ;Mr.  Luce:  about  that,  because 
there  are  several  amendments  along  that  line,  and  he  is 
very  well  qualified,  because  of  the  study  he  has  made  over  a 
period  of  years,  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  I  am  always  impressed  with 
what  the  gentlem^an  from  Michigan  .^ays  because  he  is 
always  well  informed,  but  I  cannct  go  along  w;th  the  gentle- 
man when  he  says  this  will  no*:  stimulate  credit.  My  experi- 
ence with  banks  has  been  that  th^^y  will  net  makr-  a  loan  for 
the  building  of  a  home  or  the  con.'^truction  oi  a  buildmg  with- 
out double  secui-ity.  and  when  they  objcc  to  thi'.  bill,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  what  they  fear  is  that  u  will  afford  an  cut- 
let for  the  private  individual,  in.stead  cf  dep.)siting  his  money 
in  the  banks  at  1  percent,  to  get  ample  .security  for  the  money 
which  he  has  on  deposit  in  those  banks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from.  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  WoLcoTTl  has  agam  e.xpired. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Under  the  law  as  it  is  now  there  undoubtedly  us  some  justi- 
fication for  the  position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, but  regardless  of  what  we  might  think  about  it  or  how 
much  we  may  want  to  help  the  home  buUder,  if  the  banks 
and  financial  institutions  of  this  country  will  not  furnish 
the  credit,  because  of  the  risk  which  the  Government  puts 
upon  them,  then  just  as  sure  as  we  are  standing  here  today 
we  are  going  to  dry  up  thi5  reservoir  of  credit  which  always 
has  been  and  alwas^s  should  be  made  available  for  home 
construction.  We  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  banks, 
if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Suppose  I  am  getting  1 
Ijercent  from  a  bank,  and  I  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  one 
of  these  loans  that  we  are  now  speaking  about,  created  by 
reason  of  this  law,  I  would  be  seasrle-ss.  would  I  not.  if  I  did 
not  take  that  money  out  of  that  bank  and  invest  it  in  a 
loan  such  as  we  are  talking  about  now? 
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Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  gentle- 
man's question,  but  let  me  develop  one  more  thought  which 
I  think  is  all  important  before  I  sit  down. 

I  am  going  to  be  somewhat  superlative  in  my  remarks  in 
order  that  they  may  be  more  effective. 

This  bill  will  result  in  a  most  complete  demoralization  of 
the  real-estate  market.  It  will  do  it  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: It  will  destroy  the  market  for  r^ales.  'Who  is  going 
to  buy  an  old  piece  of  property  when  they  can  buy  a  brand- 
new  $6,000  home  for  $600  and  live  in  it  in  some  instances 
for  20  months  without  paying  a  cent  of  rent  and  thereby 
drive  real  estate  out  of  the  field  of  desirable  investments? 

Second.  It  will  destroy  the  market  for  properties  sold 
under  foreclosure  and  thereby  drive  private  capital  out  of 
the  real-estate  market,  because  if  you  cannot  sell  your 
property  on  foreclosure  people  are  not  going  to  invest  in 
real  estate. 

Third.  You  will  make  necessary  the  immediate  foreclosure 
of  defaulted  mortgages,  because  of  this  jittery  condition  of 
real-estate  investments.     You  are  going  to  set  up  a  lower 
standard  of  earnings  on  the  capital  invested,    Financial  in- 
stitutions will  find  it  advisable  to  shy  away  from  investments 
in  real  estate,  and  force  them  to  go  to  long-term  Govern- 
ments, municipals,  and  industrials  and  utilities,  because  of 
which  a  fear  psychology  is  engendered  with  respect  to  real- 
estate   investments  by  individuals   in  homes,  resulting   in 
forced  imemplosmient  in  building  trades  and  increased  short- 
age of  desirable  homes. 
Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  SIROVICH.    I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  this 
question:  Since  he  states  that  credit  is  likely  to  be  dried  up, 
how   is  it   possible   when  you  can  have   these   debentures, 
which  are  given  to  anybody  for  any  amoimt,  tax-exempt,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  80  to  90  percent? 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.    One  hundred  percent. 
Mr.  SIROVICH.    Guaranteed  in  full,  I  understand. 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Yes;   100  percent. 
Mr.  SIROVICH.    How  will  they  dry  it  up? 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.    The  gentleman  tmderstands  that  the 
banks  do  not  get  these  100-percent  guaranteed  tax-exempt 
debentures  unUl  they  have  foreclosed  the  property  and  can 
give  the  F.  H.  A.  a  good  title. 
Mr.  SIROVICH.    Is  that  what  the  banks  are  afraid  of? 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Absolutely,  the  attending  additional  cost 
and  risk  which  makes  this  paper  so  little  attractive  in  com- 
parison to  investments  in  3-percent  Government  obligations. 
Mr.   LEAVY.    Mr.   Chairman,    will   the    gentleman    from 
Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Tlie  gentleman  from  New  Yc«-k  has  partly 
asked  the  question  I  had  in  mind.  The  gentleman  expressed 
the  fear  that  savings  and  loan  societies  would  be  prejudiced 
through  this  tj-pe  of  legislation  and  thus  thrift  in  the  coun- 
try would  be  deterred.  Would  the  average  individual  invest 
his  money  in  the  national  mortgage  associations  that  are 
created  and  set  up  here,  would  he  put  his  savings  there  rather 
than  in  the  savings  and  loan  societies? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    If  he  were  one  of  five  individuals  who 
could  get  together  $500,000  he  could  do  it;  but  I  could  not  be 
one  of  them. 
Mr.  LEAVY.    I  am  in  the  gentleman's  class,  too. 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  This  act  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  or  some  similar 
agency.  Just  what  success  has  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration had  with  its  program  of  reviving  the  building  of 
homes  in  the  country? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  they  have 
spent  $51,000,000  up  to  the  present  time.  That  is  Incidental 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  insured  $1,329,000,000  of  loans. 
The  significant  part  of  that  Is  that  the  loans  which  they  have 


Insured  are  only  20  percent  of  the  total  mortgages  recorded 
throughout  the  cotmtry  during  the  iJeriod  of  time  the  F.  H.  A. 
has  been  in  existence.  Only  20  percent  of  the  mortgages 
recorded  since  1934  have  been  F.  H.  A.  insm-ed  mortgages. 
Of  the  $1,329,000,000  lent  by  the  F.  H.  A.,  67  percent  of  the 
mortgages  were  handled  through  banks,  which  makes  It 
material  that  we  at  least  do  not  dry  up  that  source  of 
credit.  But  here  is  the  interesting  part  of  it:  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  $1,329,000,000  of  insured  mortgages  were  60  per- 
cent for  refinancing  of  old  property  and  only  40  percent  for 
new  construction.  The  refinancing  of  old  property  does  not 
aid  employment  in  the  building  industry.  Only  40  percent 
of  this  $1,329,000,000,  or  approximately  $531,000,000  was  in- 
sured for  new  construction. 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  V/hat  is  the  value  of  the 
pi'operty  upxDn  which  they  have  had  foreclosure  proceedings? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  could  not  cell  the  gentleman  exactly, 
but  it  might  be  figured  roughly  by  assuming  that  this  amount 
is  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  mj-self  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Is  the  object  of  the  biH  to  furnish 
homes  within  the  means  of  the  ordinary  man,  or  is  the  real 
objective  of  the  bill  to  furnish  employment  to  help  us  out 
of  the  depression;  which  is  it? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  It  was  annoimced  to  be  both,  to  allow 
the  man  of  small  means  to  own  his  home  and  to  help  us 
out  of  the  depression  by  increasing  employment  in  the 
building  trades.  My  conviction  is  that  the  act  itself  nullifies 
the  possibility  of  any  progress  being  made  in  that  respect, 
because  we  actually  dry  up  the  source  of  credit  to  which  this 
small-home  owner  has  to  go  imder  this  bill  to  get  financial 
help  to  build  a  home  at  all. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  If  the  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
business,  if  that  be  the  real  objective  of  the  bill,  how  is  this 
going  to  affect  the  materialmen  tn  the  various  localities? 
Is  this  construction  going  to  be  done  en  masse  by  some  big 
firm  in  Chicago  or  New  York  and  the  little  feUow  ignored? 
If  it  is,  I  cannot  see  where  it  is  going  to  help  the  local 
communities. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  may  say  that  many  members  of  the 
committee  were  very  apprehensive  about  what  would  happen 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  mortgage  associations, 
because  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Federal  mortgage  asso- 
ciations with  a  capitalization  of  $2,000,000  could  issue  $1,- 
000.000.000  worth  of  debentures  and  could  go  into  Dallas, 
Tex.,  for  instance,  and  might  do  just  what  the  gentleman 
suggests — let  a  big  contract  for  the  erection  of  100  homes 
in  the  district,  or  in  my  district,  and  that  they  would  import 
the  labor  and  miaterial  to  the  prejudice  of  the  local  labor  and 
materialmen. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  What  is  the  gentleman's  idea 
about  it? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  am  greatly  bothered  by  it.  I  deplore 
the  fact  that  we  set  up  national  mortgage  associations  wliich 
may  lend  in  any  State  of  the  Union  from  a  central  ofSce  in 
Washington  or  New  York. 

This  bill  is  the  entering  wedge  for  a  high  centralization 
of  the  control  of  credit. 

The  bill  does  one  further  thing  which  is  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious and  which  should  be  given  careful  study  and  consider- 
ation before  the  bill  is  passed,  and  that  is  this:  You  would 
not  think  of  insuring  an  industrial  loan  up  to  $250,000,  you 
have  refused  to  insure  business  loans  up  to  $250,000,  but  I 
dare  say  that  before  this  day  is  over  you  are  going  to  insure 
the  investment  which  some  capitalist  has  in  a  large  apart- 
ment house  up  to  $250,000,  and  you  are  going  to  like  it, 
because  you  are  not  giving  proper  consideration  to  the  bill. 

LHere  the  gavel  felU 
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Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.    Mr.  Chairmaln 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 

Mr.  BROWN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
the  home  owner  in  the  urban  and 
country.     It  Is.  therefore,  necessary  tc 
the  present  bill  seeks  to  revive  a  part 
provide    for    constructing    homes 
$2,500. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.     Mr 
man  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.    I  think  It 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  introdiice< 
that  effect  In  the  committee,  which 
committee. 

Mr.  BROWN.    Yes.    The  bill  provide^ 
exceed  $10,000.    Formerly  in  title  I,  I 
haps  for  repairs,  was  in  an  Eunount  not 

People  all  over  the  country  are  very 
building  the  homes  I  have  described 
and  furnish  the  materials.    I  desire  to 
letters  addressed  by  retail  lumber 
of  the  country  to  Prank  Camahan. 
tional  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Associaticjn 

Carl  Blackstock,  of  the  Blackstock 

Wash.,  states: 

Dealers  in  Oregtm  and  Waslilngton  will  gokrantee 
three-    and  four-room   lumber  houses   to   tfxe 
permitted  to  do  so  under  title  I. 


BRJWTf]. 

very  anxious  to  help 

niral  sections  of  our 

revive  title  I,  and 

title  I  in  order  to 

not    more    than 


costing 


Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 


vras 


for  repairs  not  to 

tliink  the  figiire.  per- 

nore  than  $50,000. 

much  Interested  in 

'  :Tie  retailer  can  seU 

quote  in  part  from 

from  all  sections 

secretary  of  the  Na- 


deal<Ts 


jumber  Co.,  Seattle, 

construction  of 
extent   oX    5,000,    IX 


8.  L.  Forrest,  prudent  of  the 
of  Texas,  states: 


Lum  jermen's  Association 


I  thlnlc  I  am  saXe  In  saying  that  outsid ; 
newal    of   title   I    permitting   new    structur  sa 
building  than  an3rthlng  else  they  might  dc 


J.  W.  Deal,  vice  president,  Pickering 
City.  Mo.,  writes  that  his  company 
title  I. 

Bailey  Lumber  Co..  Bluefleld,  W.  Va 


Built  approximately  87  small  houses  undei 
moetly  In  coal  fields. 

Lam  pert  Lumber  Co..  St.  Paul,  Minn 


It  is  very  evident  that  the  Interest  of 
tutlons  can  only  be  revived  In  a  broad 
title  I.     Feel   that   the  program  should 
and  new  construction. 


Baldwin    Lumber   Junction   Milling, 
wires: 

Fximlahed  material  fca-  150  sttWdl  hoiises  tender  title  I. 
Wilbur  Lumber  Co..  West  Allis,  Wis.,  jstates: 


In  this  territory  demand  is  from  Individuals 
out  in  the  outskirts  and  btilld  a  small  ho\ise 
to  tS.OOO  on  their  own  property.    There 
demand  for  homes  of  this  type. 


Dower  Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Toltes 


If  provision  was  made  toe  the  building 
up  to.  say.   •2.500,   under   the   same   conditions 
title  I  before,   it   would  greatly  help  the 
of  homes. 


This  firm  built  many  bouses  under  title  I. 
Another  company,  the  Conrad  Lumper  Co.,  Deland,  Fla., 
writes: 


0\ir  company  handled  more  than  930,000 
believe  that  not  one  single  loan  has  ever 

The  Superior  Lumber  Co..  Eldorado. 

It  has  been  our  experience,  since  title 
the  agencies  with  whom  we  were  mating 
all  Increased  their  interest  rate. 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    Will  the 
Mr.  BROWN.    I  yield  to  the  gentlemkn 
Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    Is  it  the  getitl< 
this  bill  is  passed,  that  in  these  small 
the  gentleman  referred  the  local  lumbek' 
chazxx  to  furnish  the  lumber  and  material? 
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.  I  yield  10  minutes 


fair  to  say  that 

an  amendment  to 

adopted  by  the 


of  the  cities  the  re- 
would    create    more 
at  this  time. 


Lumber  Co..  Kansas 
42  houses  under 


billt 


writes: 


title  I  for  Individuals, 


writes: 

thfe  local  financing  instl- 
w^y  with  the  renewal  of 
cofer  all  types  of  repair 


Jersey   City.   N.    J., 


who  want  to  move 

costing  from  $2,000 

an  almost  unlimited 


small  homes  costing 

as    existed    xinder 

building  of   that    class 


worth  of  paper  and  we 
fallen  by  the  wayside. 

Kik...  writes: 

was  withdrawn,   that 
ttiese  title  I  loans  have 


gei  itlei 


man  yield? 
from  Ohio, 
eman's  opinion,  if 
cUnmunltles  to  which 
dealers  will  have  a 


Mr.  BROWN.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Or  will  some  big  outside  corpora- 
tion come  in  and  furnish  it? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  not.  The  buildpr.s  will  obtain  their 
funds  from  local  lending  institutions.  The  Government  does 
not  make  the  loans. 

The  committee  adopted  this  amendment  I  have  suggested, 
which  revives  part  of  title  I. 

This  bill  makes  no  changes  in  section  1  of  title  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  a5  amended.  All  changes  proposed  in 
the  present  bill  occur  in  <ai  and  'bi  of  section  2  of  title  I 
and  not  elsewhere.  The  follow:ng  are  the  changes  which 
are  proposed  by  the  bill  as  introduced : 

Section  2  <a>  in  general  revives  and  extends  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  amendment  until 
July  1,  1939,  the  Administrator's  authority  to  insure  loans 
made  to  owners  or  lessees  under  a  lea-s*:*  extending  at  least 
6  months  beyond  the  maturity  of  the  loan  in  accordance 
with  such  interest  and  maturity  and  other  terms,  conditions, 
and  restrictions  as  he  shall  prescr.be  in  order  that  credit 
may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  financing  altera- 
tions, repairs,  and  improvements  upon  urban  or  rural  real 
property. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina.  On  all  loans  made 
under  title  I,  as  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
who  would  fix  the  interest  charge? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Well,  of  course,  the  interest  charge  would 
be  fixed  by  the  lending  institution. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina.  I  just  understood  my 
friend  to  say  that  the  loans  would  be  made  under  terms 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN.  They  could  not  go  bin^ond  a  certain  amount. 
The  local  lending  institutions  cannot  charge  more  than  5- 
percent  disccunt. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina.  Fivc-perccnt  discount 
means  about  10-percent  interest,  does  ;t  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  certainly  does  not,  becau.se  mo.st  of  these 
loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  12  to  13  months  and  it  could 
not  possibly  be  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina.  Is  it  not  a  fact  the 
oflBcials  of  the  Federal  Hcu-sing  AdminLst ration  testified 
before  the  committee  that  the  average  interest  rate  charged 
on  loans  under  title  I  amounted  to  9  7  per  year? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  recall  that.  I  favor  the  lowest 
possible  interest  rate, 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  to  an  amendment  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  to  5 
percent  and  striking  out  the  5  percent  discoimt? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  certainly  favor  the  lowest  po.ssible  rate 
of  interest  to  make  the  act  workable. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Title  U  does  not  apply  to  home  owners 
outside  the  cities  and  this  is  the  reason  we  desire  to  revive 
title  I  in  order  to  help  people  m  the  urban  and  rural 
sections. 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROWN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LORD.  I  have  in  my  district  a  farmer  who  wTote  me 
a  few  days  ago  that  he  wanted  to  get  a  loan  from  some 
Government  agency  in  order  to  build  a  new  bam.  Under 
this  bill  would  he  be  able  to  borrow  the  money  to  build  his 
bam? 

Mr.  BROWN.    No;  I  believe  not. 

The  important  changes  which  are  made  in  the  proposed 
amendment  are  as  follows: 

Prior  to  April  1,  1937,  section  2  fa)  provided  that  the  pur- 
poses for  which  loans  could  be  made  in  order  to  be  eligible 
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for  insurance  were  restricted  to  alterations,  repairs,  and  ad- 
ditions upon  improved  real  property,  whereas  the  present  pro- 
posal does  not  require  that  the  property  to  be  improved, 
altered,  or  repaired  shall  be  already  improved  by  an  existing 
structure  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  loan. 

Whereas  section  2  <a)  of  the  statute  in  force  prior  to  April 
1,  1937,  authorized  the  insurance  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  purchase  and  installation  of  equipment  and 
machinery  upon  improved  real  property,  the  present  pro- 
posal eliminates  loans  for  such  purposes  and  restricts  the 
eligibility  of  such  loans  to  those  which  are  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  actual  structural  improvements  to  real  estate. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  amendment,  therefore, 
only  such  installations  as  can  be  considered  improvements, 
alterations,  or  repairs  to  real  property  will  be  eligible  to  be 
financed  with  the  proceeds  of  an  insured  loan.  Heating  sys- 
tems, including  stokers,  built-in  oil  burners,  and  other 
furnaces  which  are  a  part  of  such  a  system;  wiring  systems, 
including  permanent  fixtures;  plumbing  systems;  and  built-in 
air-conditioning  systems  and  fire-control  systems  will  be 
deemed  eligible  for  such  financing.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
equipment  as  refrigerators,  washers,  ironers.  cooking  stoves, 
scales,  counters,  showcases,  and  so  forth,  will  not  be  eligible. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Administrator's 
authority  to  insure,  as  contained  in  section  2  (a),  is  likewise 
subject  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  section  2  (b).  which 
limits  the  total  amount  of  an  insurable  loan  under  this  title 
to  a  maximum  of  $10,000  and  provides  that  such  loans  may 
only  be  insurable  if  they  are  made  to  finance  repairs,  altera- 
tions, and  improvements  upon  existing  structures  and  loans  to 
finance  the  building  of  new  structures  will  be  insurable  only 
If  they  do  not  exceed  $2,500. 

Section  2  (a)  of  title  I  of  the  act  as  In  force  between 
April  1,  1936,  and  April  1.  1937,  provided  for  the  insurance  of 
loans,  advances  of  credit,  or  purchases  of  loans  and  advances 
of  credit  not  in  excess  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements  and  the  installation 
of  equipment  and  machinery  upon  real  property  already  im- 
proved by  apartment  or  multiple-fanaily  houses,  schools, 
oflBce,  business,  or  other  commercial  buildings,  hotels,  hos- 
pitals, orphanages,  and  churches,  or  improved  by  some  other 
structure  to  be  converted  into  a  structure  of  the  type  above 
enumerated.  Loans  of  this  special  type,  formerly  referred 
to  in  the  regulations  of  the  Administrator  as  class  A,  fio-o 
eliminated.  As  stated  above,  loans  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  purchase  of  equipment  and  machinery  will  not  be 
eligible,  and  H.  R.  8730  places  all  insurable  loans  in  the  same 
category  with  the  limitation  of  $10,000,  except  that  new  con- 
struction may  be  financed  if  the  loan  does  not  exceed  $2,500. 

Under  section  2  (a)  of  the  act  as  previously  in  force,  the 
Administrator  was  authorized  to  grant  insurance  in  a  total 
sum  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $100,000,000,  with  the 
limitation  that  the  Insurance  so  granted  might  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  all  loans  made  under  sec- 
tion 2  (a)  as  then  in  force.  The  proposed  bill  seeks  to  con- 
vert the  limitation  contained  in  the  original  act  into  a  re- 
volving fimd,  by  which  it  is  meant  that  the  total  liability  of 
the  Administrator  must  not  exceed  $100,000,000  in  connection 
with  loans  to  be  made  pursuant  to  the  proposed  amendment, 
plus  the  outstanding  liability  incurred  under  previous  legisla- 
tion from  June  27,  1934,  to  July  1.  1939.  Thus,  if  loans  re- 
ported for  insurance  under  previous  legislation  are  paid  in 
full  by  the  borrowers  without  claim  for  reimbursement  being 
made  upon  the  Administrator,  his  outstanding  liability  is  to 
be  reduced  in  such  amounts,  and  the  total  amount  of  loans 
which  he  may  insure  increases  in  a  like  amount.  However, 
if  claims  are  paid  in  respect  of  Insurance  heretofore  or  here- 
after granted,  the  amount  of  insurance  which  he  may  grant 
is  decreased  in  the  amount  of  the  claims  so  paid.  The  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  to  grant  insurance  will  still  be  limited 
to  10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  loans,  advances  of 
credit,  and  purchases  made  under  this  section.  This  feature 
of  the  amendment  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  requiring 
authorization  for  a  further  appropriation.     [Applause.] 


Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [  Mr.  Spence  j  . 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
broad  objectives  in  tMs  bill.  There  is  a  shortage  of  houses 
at  the  present  time,  conservatively  estimated  at  2,500,000 
homes.  Only  one  in  five  farmhouses  is  in  accord  with  the 
American  standard.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  can  o\'er- 
estimate  the  effect  of  the  home  on  the  future  stability  of  our 
Nation.  The  home  is  the  very  pillar  of  the  Republic.  The 
things  we  do  for  the  home  not  ony  make  for  a  happy  and 
contented  people  but  they  make  for  the  future  safety  of 
this  Nation.  No  wild  theories  of  government  are  bom  in  the 
American  hc«ne.  I  beheve  in  perpetuating  our  institutions 
as  they  have  been  founded  by  the  fathers  of  our  Government. 

The  philosophy  of  this  bill  is  not  to  go  into  competition  with 
private  enterprise  but  to  stimulate  private  enterprise  and 
stimulate  by  insurance  the  activity  of  the  lending  institutions. 
I  believe  this  is  the  only  practical  and  sensible  way  we  can 
stimulate  such  lending  institutions  at  the  present  time.  We 
cannot  condemn  the  banks  and  other  lending  institutions. 
They  have  had  rather  a  hard  time.  A  good  many  of  their 
real-estate  loans  were  made  before  1929.  The  crash  came, 
and  the  banks  and  bmlding  associations  sustained  serious 
losses.  If  you  insure  loans  it  may  induce  the  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  to  go  back  into  this  field  of  endeavor, 
and  may  induce  them  to  give  to  the  American  people  the 
accommodation  which  they  would  gladly  accept  and  which 
they  greatly  need. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  insurance 
imder  this  bill.  The  Insurance  under  title  n  is  100 -percent 
insurance  on  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  the  percentages 
you  have  heard  spoken  of  are  the  percentages  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  buildings  and  the  land.  The  90-percent  loan 
will  be  insured  in  full,  Just  as  the  80-percent  loan  was 
insured  in  full. 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  it  is  sound 
financing  to  advance  loans  up  to  the  extent  of  90  percent  of 
the  appraised  value  of  property  ol  any  kind?  Does  the 
gentleman  know  of  a  private  institution  in  this  country  which 
would  make  losms  to  that  degree? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  have  had  no  extensive  personal  experience 
along  that  line.  I  have  subordinated  my  views  to  the  views 
of  the  people  who  have  appeared  before  the  committee. 
T^ey  state  they  believe  such  a  loan  would  be  a  safe  loan 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  After  all,  what  is  the  foun- 
dation of  a  loan?  I  have  served  in  banks  and  building  asso- 
ciations, and  I  would  place  more  Importance  upon  the 
character  of  the  borrower  than  upon  the  security.  Char- 
acter is  the  real  foundation  of  credit.  If  a  man  of  good 
character  should  apply  for  a  90-percent  loan,  I  would  rather 
accommodate  him  than  lend  money  to  a  msm  in  whom  I 
did  not  have  confidence  upon  a  50-percent  loan. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Will  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  one  of 
the  chief  factors  contributing  to  the  depression  was  the 
abuse  of  their  credit  by  the  American  people?  Does  the 
gentleman  from  his  own  experience  or  observation  honestly 
believe  we  are  helping  people  when  we  encourage  them  to 
go  into  debt? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  believe  a  man  would  be  more  apt  to  abuse 
his  credit  in  buying  something  other  than  a  home.  Men 
do  not  often  abuse  their  credit  in  busang  homes. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  the  fear  I  en- 
tertain is  that  this  legislation  will  end  by  Uncle  Sam  owning 
many  small  homes  and  shacks  over  the  United  States,  and 
the  occupants  of  such  homes  will  be  thrown  out  on  the 
streets  through  foreclosure,  losing  the  little  equity  they  have 
in  their  homes. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  That  would  be  a  very  unhappy  result,  and  I 
hope  it  win  not  happen. 

Mr.  SHORT.  This  has  been  happening  under  the 
H.  O.  L.  C,  which  has  foreclosed  Uiousands  of  home  owners. 
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I  realize  that.    It  w^Il  always  happen  to 

will  the  gentleman 
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Mr.  8PENCE 
some  extent. 

Mr.  FTTZPATRICK. 
yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.    I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  FTTZPATRICK.    As  I  understand 
these  loan  provisions  will  pay  a  certain 
and  this  payment  will  be  about  equal 
for  rent.     Over  a  period  of  years.  If 
he  would  not  have  anjrthing  left,  but  if 
home  he  would  own  the  home.     It 
housing  measure  to  aid  especially  the  s: 

Mr.  SHORT.    If  the  gentleman  will 
In  theory,  but  there  are  many  States 
fall  to  make  his  payments  for  a  period 
he  could  be  dispossessed. 

Mr.  SPENCE.    I  decline  to  yield 
time.     I  want  to  continue  and  touch 
which  I  rose  to  speak. 
~   I  voted  to  report  this  bill,  with 
hope,  will  stimulate  private  enterprise 
and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  its 

I  do  not  want  to  see  any  Govenmient 
petition  with  local  institutions, 
with  the  institutions  that  have  done 
ttirift  as  bulldii^  aiul  loan  associations. 
have  built  up  my  section  of  the 
have  devoted  their  time  and  their  serv 
of  these  institutions  have  done  so 
reward.    I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
ment  with  these  local  institutions. 

Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Mr.  SPENCE.     Yes. 

Mr.  PISH.    Does  the  gentleman 
amendments? 

Mr.  SPENCE.     I  do. 

I   greatly   fear   that  the   national 
as  set  up  under  this  bill  may  be 
local  communities  and  compete  with 
tions. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  national 
purchasing  the  paper  or  even  making 
207,  where  there  are  great  slum 
involve  as  much  as  $5,000,000  each.    I 
very  great  objection  to  them  going 
which  provides  for  multiple  dwellings 
of  not  less  than  25  houses,  because 
ing  and  loan  associations  would  want 
but  I  do  object  to  them  coming  in 
provides  for  loans  up  to  $6,000  at  90 
of  the  property,  and  to  all  loans 
believe  if  they  do  this,  with  the 
given  them  by  the  National 
the  building  and  loan  associations  of 

Mr.  McGRANERY.    Mr.   Chairman 
yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McGRANERY.    Is  it  not  true 
might  be  obtained  over  what  the  gentl^: 
community  thrift  societies,  would  be 
rate  of  Interest? 

Mr.  SPENCE.     No. 

Mr.  McGRANERY.    Wherein  is  therf 
obtained? 

Mr.  SPENCE.    Let  us  see  how  they 
ganized.    Ilie  language  Is  that  any 
sons,  not  less  than  five,  may  apply  to 
authority  to  establish  a  national 
does  not  say  where  they  shall  reside, 
in  this  bill  that  the  affairs  shall  be 
of  directors.    Tliere  is  no  provision  in 
tors  shall  be  at  all  interested  in  the 
In  the  ownership  of  any  interest  In 
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association.     They  may  have  four  or  five  dummy  directors 
in  Washington. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
can  furnish  them  with  the  fund.s  they  need.  They  will  not 
be  organized  at  less  than  $2,000,000  in  capital  and  they  can 
issue  debentures  against  capital  stock  of  20  times  the  amount 
of  the  capital  .stock  tax  free.  They  have  the  power  to  go 
into  the  various  localities  and  buy  any  charac+er  of  paper, 
insured  or  uninsured,  and  I  say  when  they  can  do  that,  they 
can  compete  directly  with  the  local  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations or  with  the  local  thrift  association.^,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  them  limited  in  that  rp.spect.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  their  organization,  but  I  would  like  to  see  them  limited 
to  purchasing  mortgages  and  paper  under  section  207  and 
section  210  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further'' 

Mr.  SPENCE.     Yes. 

Mr.  McGRANERY.     Is  ther'^  any  advantage  that  the  na- 
tional mortgage  association  would  have  in  the  matter  of  the 
Interest  rate  over  any  other  institution? 
Mr.  SPENCE.     Absolutely. 
Mr.  McGRANERY.     I  cannot  see  that.  sir. 
Mr.  SPENCE.    It  is  authorized  to  issue  tax-free  debentures 
bearing  3-percent  interest,  which  would  be  readily  salable, 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.     Certainly  no  local  building  and  loan 
association  has  any  privileges  of  that  kind  and  no  local  build- 
ing and  loan  associaiiun  ran  comp^^te  with  them. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  In  view  of  the  history  of  the  loan 
associations  of  this  country — and  I  am  thinking  of  those  that 
have  rendered  such  wonderful  ser.-ice  in  my  own  State — can 
the  gentleman  think  of  anvthing  more  disastrous  to  the  in- 
strumentalities that  have  built  up,  and  can  build  up.  the 
housing  of  this  country,  than  to  pa-'^s  a  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize the  Government  to  go  into  competition  with  them  and 
destroy  their  effectiveness? 

Mr.  SPENCE.     I  am  heartily  opp<^.<ed  to  that   and  I  am 
afraid  if  we  do  that  we  will  be  acting  .somewhat  like  the  dog 
in  Aesop's  fable — we  will  have  jumptM  at  the  .shadow  and 
lost  the  substance. 
Mr.  PARLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SPENCE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FARLEY.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  make  it  quite 
clear  why  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  going 
into  this  business  of  setting  up  such  organizations.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  building  and  loan  organizations  have  failed 
to  carry  out  the  work  they  sliould  have  carried  on  and  home 
building  has  languished  to  the  danger  point,  because  they 
could  not  do  the  thing  they  were  set  up  to  do,  and  will  not 
the  gentleman  also  make  it  clear  that  the  reason  the  R.  P.  C. 
Is  going  into  this  proposition  and  building  up  these  national 
mortgage  associations  is  to  make  available  money  to  put  this 
thing  over,  and  is  not  this  the  only  way  we  can  finance  a 
proposition  as  large  as  this^ 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  having  money  to 
lend  the  home  owners,  but  if  you  go  into  competition  with 
the  local  lending  institutions,  this  means  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  local  lending  institutions,  and  there  will 
come  a  time  '"hen  a  man  in  order  to  got  a  loan  upon  his 
home  will  have  to  come  to  Washington,  and  that  will  be 
an  evil  day  for  America. 

Mr.  GREEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will   the   gentleman   vield' 
Mr.  SPENCE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  regret  to  disturb  the  gentleman,  because 
he  Is  making  a  very  inform.ative  spoech,  but  there  is  one 
point  I  would  like  to  have  cleared  up  about  this  bill.    I  have 
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had  considerable  correspondence  with  constituents  of  mine, 
particularly  Mr.  Moimds,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  who  la  Interested 
in  knowing  whether  or  not  there  is  a  provision  In  the  bill 
whereby  persons  on  farms  can  obtain  loans  to  build  homes 
or  to  improve  homes  In  the  rural  area. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  There  is  no  discrimination  against  any 
home  owner  in  America,  and  any  home  owner  In  America 
can  secure  a  mortgage  tmder  the  plan  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GREEN.  So  the  farmer  would  be  included  the  same 
as  any  other  person? 

Mr.  SPENCE.    Yes. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pesh]. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  support  this  bill 
Using  words  that  arc  somewhat  abused  in  the  Congress,  I 
do  so  because  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  or  will  be 
eventually.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  de- 
pression it  is  a  false  alarm;  it  Is  a  fraud;  it  Is  a  hoax — a 
gigantic  hoax — because  it  will  not  accomplish  anything  at 
all  except  to  give  the  administration  and  its  great  propa- 
ganda machine  an  oppwrtiinity  to  tell  the  public  that  this 
bin  is  the  vray  out  of  the  depression.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
administration  that  this  legislation  will  solve  the  depression 
by  starting  the  heavy  industries  going  and  put  a  million 
people  back  to  work  to  build  5,000,000  houses  at  a  cost  of 
$16,000,000,000.  I  realize  that  my  voice  is  stacked  sigainst 
the  entire  propaganda  machine  of  the  administration,  but 
nevertheless  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  such 
statements  or  assumptions  are  frauds  on  the  people.  It  will 
accomplish  almost  nothing  at  all  while  we  are  in  a  severe 
economic  depression.  The  President  says  that  the  depression 
is  a  myth,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  million  American  citi- 
zens are  im employed  who  were  not  unemployed  a  few  months 
ago.  I  read  in  the  newspaper  today  that  Mr.  Lewis  said 
that  out  of  560,000  members  of  his  organization  In  the  steel 
miUs  all  but  15  percent  are  on  part  time.  How  in  the  world 
are  people  going  to  build  if  they  have  not  got  any  money? 
You  must  have  a  Uttle  nest  egg  to  start  with  under  this  bill. 

I  believe  the  bill  will  work  out  very  well  when  we  get  back 
to  normal  times,  when  the  wage  earners  have  some  money 
put  aside  in  the  bank;  but  if  a  wage  earner  today  has  $500 
in  bank,  and  is  on  part  time  or  has  lost  his  job,  he  is  not 
going  to  venture  that  $500  to  build  a  house.  I  may  have 
more  than  $500  in  the  bank,  and  I  might  Uke  to  build  a 
house,  as  some  of  you  would,  but  neither  you  nor  I  would 
build  a  hoiise  today.  We  have  no  confidence.  We  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  within  the  next  6  months  or 
a  year,  and  that  Is  even  to  a  greater  extent  Infiuencing  the 
wage  earner,  because  he  may  need  that  $500  or  $600  to  feed 
his  family  with.  In  good  times  this  biH  ought  to  work  out 
and  do  exactly  what  we  waxit  it  to  do.  I  would  rather  see 
this  bUl  put  Into  effect  with  certain  amendments  to  protect 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  building  and  loan  associations 
than  any  single  bill  that  has  come  up  in  the  Congress  in 
recent  years,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  eventually 
when  people  get  Jobs  and  are  employed  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  have  money  to  build  wiUi.  I  would  rather  pro- 
mote home  owning  than  anything  I  could  do  by  my  vote 
in  Congress.  I  know  you  cannot  do  It  in  a  depression,  but 
if  we  can  put  5,000,000  p)eople  into  their  own  houses— that 
is  the  figure  claimed  when  times  are  better — you  will  do 
more  to  combat  radicalism,  socialism,  and  communism  than 
anything  that  can  be  done  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  must  be  self-evident;  that  is  why  I  propose 
to  vote  for  this  bUl,  even  if  we  have  to  wait  and  do  not  build 
more  than  a  million  homes  in  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  CURLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiH  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FISH.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURLEY.  The  gentleman  knows  that  It  is  estimated 
that  about  1,000,000  craftsmen  who  are  normally  engaged  in 
the  building  industry  have  been  unable  to  work  since  the 
depression  started;  but  if  this  bUl  becomes  a  law,  these 
million  men  would  go  back  to  woric,  along  with  three  or  four 
million  more  workers  indirectly  affected. 


Mr.  FISH.  My  answer  is  that  if  this  bill  goes  into  effect 
it  will  not  put  anybody  back  to  work  in  the  midst  of  the 
present  depression,  It  will  not  accomplish  anything  at  all 
during  a  depression.  In  the  gentleman's  district  and  in  my 
district  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence;  the  wage  earners  are 
fearful  they  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  the  workman  will  take  his  money  out  of  the  bank  and 
put  it  into  building  when  he  may  need  the  money  to  feed 
and  clothe  his  family? 

Mr.  CURLEY.  With  the  guaranty  of  the  Government. 
yes. 

Mr.  PISH.  But  that  money  is  not  guaranteed  at  all.  The 
man  who  puts  it  up  loses  it;  he  loses  every  cent  that  he  puts 
up,  whether  10  percent  or  20  percent,  in  case  he  cannot 
continue  to  pay  his  taxes,  his  interest  on  the  mortgage,  and 
so  forth.  The  President  claims  that  16  biUions  of  dollars 
will  be  spent  in  the  next  4  years.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
put  $160,000,000  to  work.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  put  $16,000,- 
000  to  work  the  first  year  if  this  depression  continues.  I 
know  there  Is  one  word  that  must  not  be  spoken  in  this 
House,  that  the  minority  must  not  use  the  word  "depression." 
TTiere  is  a  regular  hush,  hush  campaign  against  it,  and  the 
moment  we  use  the  word  "depression"  a  statement  comes  out 
from  the  White  House  that  the  depression  is  a  mjd-h  and  an 
assumption.  It  is  almost  lese  majeste  to  mention  the  word 
"depression."  The  depression  is  here,  because  there  is  a  lack 
of  confidence  as  a  result  of  fear  and  uncertainty  because 
of  unsound  economic  policies. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

FISH.    Yes;  if  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  silver 
The  price  of  silver  does  not  come  into  this  discussion 


Mr. 
issue, 
at  all. 

Mr. 
dcnce. 


WHITE  of  Idaho.  The  gentleman  speaks  of  confl- 
Does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  if  we  could  bring 
about  a  fair  price  level  in  the  cost  of  building  materials,  it 
would  go  far  to  start  the  building  program. 

Mr.  FISH.  It  is  always  if,  if,  if  something  might  happen. 
Let  us  get  at  the  facts.  Wliy  is  It  the  wage  e&meT  will  not 
build?  The  first  and  prime  reason  is  that  he  is  fearful  and 
has  no  confidence  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Let  me  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISH.    No.    Please  sit  dowTi  and  M  me  continue. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  want  to  anstlw  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  FISH.  Just  sit  down  a  moment  and  I  will  answer  It 
for  you.  I  can  give  you  a  better  answer.  First,  there  is 
fear  and  imcertainty  throughout  the  land.  That  is  the  prime 
reason  people  are  not  going  to  put  up  money  imder  such 
circumstances.  The  second  reason  is  excessive  taxes.  The 
third  reason  is  the  high  cost  of  labor.  ITie  fourth  reason  is 
the  high  cost  of  building  material.  The  fifth  reason  is  that 
this  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
so  that  it  really  holds  out  any  appeal  to  the  wage  earner  to 
build  a  house. 

This  bin  provides  for  5-percent  interest  on  mortgages. 
Do  you  think  that  is  going  to  be  attractive?  Is  that 
going  to  attract  anyone  to  build  a  house?  You  can  go  to 
a  bank  now  and  get  4-percent  Interest  on  your  mortgages. 
You  can  get  4-percent  Interest  on  mortgsiges  right  in  New 
York  City  today.  Under  the  5-mlnute  riile  I  will  put  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  any  nimaber  of  mortgages  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  they  are  getting  4  percent,  and  where 
the  loans  are  for  90  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property. 
So  you  are  not  doing  a  great  deal  in  this  bill.  I  do  not  think 
it  goes  far  enough,  but  even  if  it  went  further,  due  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  the  bill  would  not  accomplish  anything  in 
such  a  severe  depression. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FISH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  gentleman  states  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  not  becoming  operative  would  be  the  cost  of 
building  material  and  the  cost  of  wages  of  members  of  the 
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bu  Iding  trades.    Does  the  gentleman 
of  wages  and  the  lowenng  of  the  cost 
as  a  cure  for  this? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  will  let  the  gentleman 
does  the  gentleman  think  about  it? 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.    I  do  not  think  the; 

Mr.  FISH.    Well,  what  does  the 

Mr.  \LAGNUSON.    I  am  not  speaJdnt 

Mr.  FISH.     I  woiild  like  to  And 
for  the  President. 

Mr.  \LAGNUSON.     The  gentleman 
time,  and  he  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  PISH.    I  would  Uke  to  find 
for  the  President;  I  would  like  to  find 
desire  to  speak  for  the  President. 

Mr.  smoviCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

Mr.  FISH.    If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.    I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question 
man  for  the  President  now. 

Mr.  SmOVICH.    Go  ahead.    Ill 
ask. 

Mr.  FISH.     We  have  been   In 
have  had  a  depression  for  3  months  or 
has  not  submitted  one  single  plan,  one 
single  policy  to  get  us  out  of  the 
only  thing  the  American  people  want  to 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Is  the  gentleman 
to  me  or  is  he  asking  me  a  question? 

Mr.  FISH.  Will  you  tell  the  House 
program  is.  what  his  policy  is.  what  h( 
do  to  get  us  out  of  the  depression? 

Mr.  SIPtOVICH.    I  will  gladly  answer 

Mr.  FISH.    That  Is  all  I  want.     I 
to  listen  to  this,  because  we  have  been 
long  time. 

Mr.    SIROVICH.    Because    the    dist 
from  New  York  has  been  the 
dent's  district,  he  has  maligned  and  v 
time  and  the  principles  he  represents 
President  wanted  in  this  special 
farmers  of  this  country,  to  help  them 
a  parity  with  Indiistry;  and  when  you- 
you  never  voted  for  the  measure 
Haugen  bill,  with  the  principle  of 
tlon  that  would  have  put  agriculture 
dustry.    You  and  your  Republican 
McNary-Haugen  bill  are  responsible  f o  ■ 
tion  that  40.000.000  farmers  find 

Mr.  PISH.    Now 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Now,  wait  a  minu 


apvocate  the  lowering 
of  building  material 


som  »ne 


qas  been  here  a  long 

someone  who  does  speak 
som.eone  who  has  a 

the  gentleman  yield? 

aiiswer  the  question.  I 

You  are  the  spokes- 

ansWer  any  question  you 


for   6  weeks.    We 

nore.    The  President 

single  program,  one 

depression.    That  is  the 

know. 

ijropounding  a  speech 

what  the  President's 
actually  proposes  to 

the  questions. 
\irant  the  Republicans 
wraiting  for  this  for  a 


Repress  ntati 


sess  on 


quest 


You  challenged  me  to  answer  your 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  FISH.    But  you  have  not. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    You  gave  me  the 
questions.    Permit  me  to  continue. 

Mr.  FISH.     Not  what  I  voted  for. 
has  to  offer  to  get  us  out  of  the  depre 
into. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
against  this  interruption.    He  has  asket 
and  I  am  going  to  answer  them 

Second,  we  bix>ught  out,  through  the 
a  bill  that  would  have  prevented  tht 
lowest  underpaid  people  in  this  country 
them  what  is  their  privilege,  an  oppor 
wages  or  living  wages.    The  gentleman 
side  of  the  aisle,  with  many  Member; 
against  that  measure,  which  would  hav< '. 
people  to  earn  enough  to  build  the 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  build  todaj 
here  to  vote.    You  were  paired. 

Mr.  FISH.    Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ther. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Now  wait.    You 
I  propose  to  continue.     [  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  FISH.    I  do  not  yield  further,  Mj 


hare 
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answer  that.    What 


should  be  lowered. 

think  about  it? 
for  the  President. 

who  does  speak 


ngiiished    gentleman 

ve  of  the  Presi- 

lified  him  time  after 

The  first  thing  the 

was  to  help  the 

o  put  agriculture  on 

party  was  in  power 

kndwn  as  the  McNary- 

debtntures  and  equaliza- 

upon  a  parity  with  in- 

who  vetoed  the 

the  frightful  condi- 

themlelves  in  today. 


Pres  dents 


e.    I  have  the  floor, 
ions,  and  I  propose 


floor  to  answer  your 

bit  what  the  President 
sfion  he  has  gotten  us 

demand  to  be  protected 
me  several  questions 

President  yesterday, 

exploitation  of  the 

and  would  have  given 

linity  to  have  saving 

s  party  on  the  other 

on  this  side,  voted 

enabled  the  working 

houses  which  you  say 

You  were  not  even 


qannot  yield  any  fur- 
given  me  the  time. 
Chairman. 


Mr.  SIRCVICH.     Mr.  Chainran.  I  have  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.   SIROVICH.     I   have   the   floor.     I   am   going   ahead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
F^h]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  The  gentleman  yielded  to  me  to  answer 
him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fish]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  did  not  permit 
me  to  answer  his  questions  furth'-r. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yielded  to  the  gentleman  to  speak  for  the 
President.  Instead  of  that  he  informed  the  House  of  my 
views  and  my  policies,  and  I  am  not  responc^ible  for  the 
present  depression. 

Mr.  SIROV^CH.  I  am  speakang  for  the  President,  telling 
what  he  would  .^:ay  if  he  were  here. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  have  criticized  the  President,  and  I  propose 
to  continue  to  criticize  him.  I  believe  that  i.s  the  right  of 
the  minority.  After  all,  it  i.s  about  the  only  function  left  the 
minority  except  yesterday  when  the  Democrats  left  their  own 
party  and  jomed  us  to  rebuke  their  own  President — the  most 
astounding  rebuke  ever  administered  any  President,  particu- 
larly one  with  a  4-to-l  majority  m  Congress.  I  bebeve  the 
only  right  of  the  minority  is  that  of  criticism  and  e.xpressing 
their  views  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  go  back  in  memory 
to  the  campaign  put  on  against  Republican  Presidents  from 
Harding  down  to  Hoover  when  they  were  smeared  right  and 
left  by  the  Democratic  propaganda  machine  throughout  this 
country.  When  I  have  anything  to  .say  by  way  of  criticism 
I  say  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  where  it  can  be  answered. 

I  have  at  no  time  villifled  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  criticized  him  and  I  have  opposed  him.  I 
believe  he  is  to  blame  for  this  depression.  I  believe  it  is  a 
Government-made  depression,  I  believe  it  is  a  Roosevelt 
depression;  and  I  propose  to  say  so. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman 

4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Is  there  any  provision  In  the  bill  that  will 
forbid  the  importation  of  materials  manufactured  by  sub- 
standard labor  or  by  slave  labor? 

Mr.  FISH.     No:  there  is  nothing  l;ke  that  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPENCE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  The  gentleman  made  the  statement  that 
the  interest  provided  in  the  bill  wxs  5  percent. 

Mr.   FISH.     Up   to   5   percent.     They   can   charge   up   to 

5  percent. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  They  could  charge  more  than  that  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator,  in  my  cpin.on. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  not  like  to  see  them  charge  more 
than  5  percent.  I  think  that  should  be  the  maximum.  I 
led  the  flght  in  the  committee  to  get  the  rate  reduced. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tlmt  capital  has  been  some- 
what afraid  that  the  interest  rate  is  too  low?  And  will  not 
the  tendency  of  this  insurance  feature  be  to  reassure  them 
in  the  soundness  of  the  investment? 

Mr.  FISH.  Yes.  I  beheve  the  insurance  feature  is  proper. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  see  it  go  to  90  percent,  but  some  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  will  not  a?iee  with  me.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  the  10-percent  contribution.  My  fear 
is  that  few  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  10  percent  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  SPENCE.     Then  the  bill  is  not  such  a  hoax,  after  alL 

Mr.  FISH.  It  is  absolutely  a  hoax  at  the  present  tim.e; 
but  for  the  future  when  indu-strial  activity  revives  I  believe 
and  hope  that  it  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  KExNTN'EY.     Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEY.    The  gcntl^Tnr.n 
not  heard  him  criticize  my  lott-Ty 


will  the  gentleman  yield? 


is  a  severe  critic  but  I  have 

bill  yet. 
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Mr.  FISH.    I  will  criticize  it  If  tlie  geotleman  wants  me  to. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  sincere.  If  there  is  one  thing  I 
EUlmire  in  this  House  it  is  sincerity  and  courage;  and  the 
gentleman  has  both,  coupled  with  ability.  But  I  am  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  any  such  lottery  program.  It  means  ad- 
mitting the  bankruptcy  of  this  country;  it  means  that  we  are 
following  the  example  of  some  South  American  countries 
with  their  cheap  and  dishonest  lotteries.  It  means  that  we 
are  unable  to  finance  ourselves,  that  we  are  bankrupt  and 
insolvent,  for  lotteries  only  flourish  when  a  country  is 
practically  insolvent  and  bankrupt.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
insolvent  and  bankrupt,  even  under  this  administration.  I 
believe  the  credit  of  our  country  is  still  good.  I  hope  it  will 
continue  to  be.  How  long  it  will  continue  to  be  is  a  question. 
We  have  a  national  debt  of  $37,000,000,000  and  $5,000,000,000 
as  a  contingent  debt,  or  an  actual  national  debt  of  $42,000,- 
000,000.  The  coimtry  is  solvent  today,  but  it  will  not  con- 
tinue to  be  solvent  unless  we  balance  the  Budget  and  stop  our 
spending  spree.  I  hope  to  God  we  have  not  got  so  low  in 
this  country  financially  that  we  have  to  follow  the  unfortu- 
nate example  of  some  South  American  countries  and  have 
governmental  lotteries. 

In  conclusion.  I  appeal  to  all  Members  of  this  House  to 
vote  for  this  bill,  hoax  that  it  is  at  the  present  time,  as  it 
will  not  promote  any  degree  of  home  building  under  the 
present  depression  but  I  hope  that  it  wUl  be  a  means  of 
starting  a  building  boom  by  private  industry  when  confidence 
is  once  more  restored,  the  American  people  back  at  work, 
with  money  in  the  banks  to  put  up  to  take  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bahby]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  I  cannot 
see  how  anyone  of  us  can  escape  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
for  the  bill  because  he  does  not  think  it  will  work.  That  is. 
of  course,  an  old  Repubhcan  custom.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  any  Member  of  this  House  should  support  this  bill  it 
should  be  our  Republican  brethren  who  are  such  ardent  de- 
fenders of  the  rights  of  privilege  and  capital;  because,  after 
all,  what  does  this  legislation  do  In  substance?  TTie  Gov- 
ernment points  out  to  private  capital  a  big  field  for  develop- 
ment in  the  building  industry.  There  Is  a  situation  in  our 
country  in  which  miUlons  of  people  need  homes;  there  is  an 
opportimlty  to  expand,  to  stimulate  business  in  the  various 
trades  and  building  material  industries.  In  fact,  if  building 
Is  developed  on  the  scale  contemplated  by  this  bill  our  coun- 
try may  well  work  itself  out  of  whatever  depression  we  may 
be  in.  The  Government  says  to  private  capital:  "Come  hi,  we 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  make  a  reasonable  profit." 

Beyond  that  we  say  to  you,  "That  any  losses  you  may 
sustain  we  will  make  up.  If  yoxn:  investment  proves  to  be 
unsound,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  give  you 
a  debenture  bearing  3  percent  interest.  You  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose." 

On  the  other  hand  we  say  to  the  customers,  "With  a  10  per- 
cent down  payment,  and  a  long  period  of  time  in  which  to 
amortize  the  mortgage  with  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  a 
minimum  of  service  charges,  we  invite  you  to  build  a  home." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  Queens  County,  which  is  part 
of  New  York  City.  About  20  years  ago  we  had  a  population 
of  approximately  250,000  or  300,000  people.  Today  we  have 
a  population  of  1,250,000  people.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
county  consists  of  one-  and  two-family  homes.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  have  moved  from  the  congested  areas 
of  New  York  City  during  the  past  20  years  into  Queens  Cotmty 
and  they  are  now  the  tajcpayers  and  homeowners  of  that 
county. 

Eniring  the  past  few  j^ears  In  Queens  County  there  has  been 
more  building  activity  and  more  homes  built  which  were 
covered  by  mortgages  insured  by  the  F.  H.  A.  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  coimtry.  Between  January  and  November 
of  this  year  we  issued  over  15.000  building  permits  for  dif- 
ferent units.    Ever  since  these  hearings  have  begun  I  have 


talked  with  buikiers  from  that  part  of  the  country  and  they 
tell  me  that  there  is  a  vast  market  for  homes  on  which  people 
can  make  a  small  down  payment.  This  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  stimulating  business  recovery  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York  and  I  include  in  that  section  New  Jer- 
sey, Connecticut,  and  the  entire  area  within  50  miles  of 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  states  building  activities  will  be  helped  in  the 
Bronx  and  in  Queens  County.  Will  this  also  assist  to  clean 
up  the  slums  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  BARRY.     I  thuik  so. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   [Mr.  Barry]    1   additioaal  minute. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  are  confined 
primarily  to  one-family  houses.  In  New  York  City,  Queens 
County,  the  Bronx,  or  Brooklyn  you  cannot  build  much  of 
a  house  for  $6,000.  The  average  run  of  houses  costs  from 
$7,000  to  $10,000.  This  bill  has  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
me  which  provides  that  on  the  first  $6,000  you  can  get  a 
90-percent  mortgage  and  on  the  average  from  six  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  you  get  the  usual  80-percent  mortgage. 
That  particular  provision  makes  this  bill  apply  to  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  around  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
and  other  large  cities  where  land  value  is  high. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    How  about  the  tenements? 

Mr.  BARRY.  A  provision  applies  to  that  situation  also. 
(Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Luce]. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  spoke  before  I  took  the  floor, 
because  it  enables  me  to  tell  the  committee  that  poUtics  play 
an  infinitesimal  part  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  In  the  17  years  through  which  I  have 
been  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  can  recall  almost  no 
occasion  when  any  member  of  the  committee  has  spoken  a 
word  or  cast  a  vote  with  a  partisan  purpose.  I  am  going  to 
address  you  today  on  fundamentals  without  regard  to  parti- 
sanship. 

I  am  going  to  speak  for  certain  groups  in  this  country 
that  are  rarely  recognized  on  this  floor,  the  forgotten  men. 
When  the  President  took  that  phrase  from  the  writings  of 
Professor  Sumner  he  perverted  its  meaning  and  application, 
for  whoever  r.^ds  the  book  in  which  the  phrase  was  used 
will  find  thai,  Professor  Sumner  did  not  concern  himself 
with  the  lowest  stratum  of  society.  That  phrase  was  used 
to  describe  the  great  middle  classes  of  this  cotmtry.  They 
are  the  forgotten  men.  In  the  long  debate  on  the  wage 
and  hour  bill  through  which  we  have  Just  passed  there 
has  been  scarcely  a  reference  to  the  middle  class  of  this 
country,  who,  thank  God,  are  our  mainstay  and  our  support. 
No  European  country  has  a  middle  class,  but  so  long  as  we 
do  have  the  great  majority  of  our  people  neither  wearers  of 
the  purple  nor  wearers  of  rags,  so  long  will  our  Institutions 
survive  and  our  hberties  endure.    [Applause.] 

For  whom  am  I  speaking? 

I  am  speaking  for  10,000.000  members  of  the  building  and 
loan  associations,  a  group  that  through  this  depression  has 
financed  two-thirds  of  all  the  mortgages  that  have  been 
made. 

I  am  speaking  for  the  savings-banks  depositors  of  this 
country,  fourteen  and  a  half  million  of  them — 3,000,000  of 
them  In  my  own  State — with  an  average  deposit  there  of 
$700.  They  are  the  working  people  of  the  country,  the 
thrifty  working  people  of  the  country.  Mine  Is  an  industrial 
city,  but  the  average  of  its  savings  deproits  is  the  same  as 
throughout  the  State — $700. 

I  am  speaking  for  63,000,000  holders  of  life-insurance 
policies,   63,000,000   with   120.000.0U0   policies   outstanding— 
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t^ese  people  are  not 
that  scanty  number 


almost  1  jDoIlcy  for  every  man,  woman,  ai  id  child  In  the  United 
States.    I  am  particularly  speaking  for  the  holders  of  83,000,- 

000  industrial  policies,  people  who  are 
cents  a  week  that  they  may  be  protected  especially  against 
the  needs  brought  by  calamities,  sicknes^,  medical  care,  medi- 
cines, funeral  expenses. 

The  fruits  of  their  hard  labors  are  Sacrifices  taken  from 
their  means  of  livelihood  and  laid  up 

The  funds  that  savers  have  accumulated  are  what  furnish 
the  capital  that  makes  our  country  prosperous,  little  springs 
out  of  which  flow  rivulets,  that.  Joining  one  after  another, 
become  the  mighty  rivers  of  capital. 
the  economic  royalists.  They  are  not 
who  have  great  fortunes,  but  they  are  t^e  many  who  finance 
this  country.     [Applause.] 

In  my  city  there  are  $300  in  savings  tor  every  irihabitant. 
It  is  an  industrial  town  as  I  have  said.  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  connected  with  its  sfivings  institutior .  My  father  was  its 
president  for  many  years.  I  have  the  I  eenest  interest  in  its 
welfare. 

What  other  group  do  I  represent?  I  represent  those  who 
have  given  money  to  our  great  educational  institutions,  the 
income  from  whose  funds,  which  amount  to  more  than  a 
billion  dollars,  supports  these  institutio  is  and  enables  them 
to  give  higher  education  to  youth. 

Do  you  realize  that  even  a  small  drop  in  interest  takes 
millions  from  the  resources  of  these  i  Teat  institutions,  of 
such  inestimable  value  to  our  land?  Do  you  realize  every 
drop  in  interest  you  foster  takes  awaj  from  the  resources 
that  back  the  life-insurance  policies,  fiom  the  worth  of  re- 
serves accumulated,  from  the  funds  thut  insure  payment  of 
the  death  beoeflts,  and  that  it  takes  away  from  those  who 
belong  to  our  cooperative  banks  and  3ur  building  institu- 
tions some  part  of  the  money  they  are  saving  for  the  sake 
of  building  homes? 

All  these  groups  I  venture  to  speak  for  and  venture  to 
appeal  today  In  their  behalf. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  our  dlscussioi  s  of  late  about  those 
who  owe  money — about  the  debtors.  C\'ery  debt  implies  a 
crecBt— every  debtor  a  creditor.    The  creditors  about  whom 

1  am  speaking  to  you.  nearly  100,000.00  D  of  them  all  told  in 
this  coimtry,  certainly  have  the  right  ta  be  listened  to  once 
in  a  while.  I  pity  the  distressed,  I  sympathize  with  the  af- 
flicted, and  I  would  do  everything  I  coiild  within  the  struc- 
ture of  my  Government  to  ^ve  them  he  Ip,  but  I  believe  that 
once  in  a  while  a  word  should  be  said  i  or  those  who  furnish 
the  money.    [Applause.} 

It  is  proposed  In  this  bin  to  attack  the  rate  of  interest,  to 
contribute  governmental  aid  In  that  att  ick.  Unless  I  greatly 
forget,  the  President  himself  has  suggeited  it  be  made.  We 
are  proposing  here  to  lessen  the  mone^  that  shall  be  paid 
by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor.  We  to<ay  are  preparing  to 
Join  In  the  attack  that  I  hear  now  and  1  hen  encouraged  even 
on  this  floor  and  often  in  oiu:  surrouncings,  to  the  end  that 
Interest  be  lowered.  I  know  there  wis  a  time  when  the 
usurer  was  in  great  scorn,  when  even  e  xlesiastics  exhausted 
their  language  in  malediction  aimed  at  the  usurer.  But 
since  those  days,  interest,  which  is  ony  another  name  for 
usury,  as  you  wlH  find  in  the  diction  try,  has  become  the 
mainstay  of  society.  "Hie  commercial  iystem  has  grown  on 
that  as  a  foundation.  Without  it  oui  factories  could  not 
ran.  our  railroads  could  not  operate,  our  mirig  would  be 
silent,  because  we  have  created  a  syste  a  by  which  the  sav- 
ings of  the  thrifty  many  are  entrustec  to  the  capable  few 
who  may  use  them  for  permanent  invest  ment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  productive  enterprise  i,  and  for  swift,  con- 
tinuous delivery  of  the  products  at  f am  i  and  factory. 

So  I  hope  it  is  not  now  thought  I  transgress  If  I  say  a 
word  for  the  capitalist  Who  is  the  cai  italist?  There  Is  no 
man  here  who  is  not  a  capitalist  Evixy  one  of  you  joins 
in  this  contribution  which  I  have  desciibed.  So  I  speak  in 
antagonism,  hostility,  and  hatred  to  an; '  proposal  to  weaken 
or  destroy  the  very  basis  of  our  induitrial  and  our  com- 
mercial system. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  learned  to  put  a  dollar  in  the  savings 
bank,  allured  by  the  promise  that  at  t  le  end  of  the  year  I 


would  get  back  $1  06.  For  many  years  6  percent  was  the 
normal  rate  in  this  country.  Then  It  dropped  to  5  percent, 
and  has  kept  on  still  further  until  the  savings  banks  in  my 
State  now  pay  only  3  percent,  a  few  under  3.  and  a  few  over, 
but  most  of  them  3  percent.  It  is  expected.  I  am  told,  that 
most  of  them  will  have  to  go  dnwn  to  2' j  percent  by  reason 
of  the  conditions  broujzht  about  by  this  depre.s.sicn. 

In  this  bill  it  is  proposed  to  cut  such  rates  still  further. 
It  is  proposed  because  it  is  alIe(;od  Mierr"  \^  something  dam- 
aging to  society  in  paying  for  the  u.-e  of  money  the  price  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  On  this  score 
I  protest  against  this  or  any  other  measure  that  will  threaten 
the  income  of  the  thnfty  people  of  our  country,  and  thereby 
discourage  thrift.     [App!au.?e.] 

Next  I  will  point  out  to  you  another  menace  contained  in 
this  bill,  a  fundamental  menace.  The  buildmg  up  of  indus- 
try and  commerce,  of  which  I  have  TX-ken,  by  the  lending  of 
money  has  had  for  its  \ery  foundation  good  security.  What 
should  be  good  security  may  be  a  subject  of  d'^bate. 

Never  before  have  I  heard  it  contended  that  a  10-percent 
margin  in  a  real-estate  transaction  is  prudent  or  safe.  A 
new  house  is  a  second-hand  house  the  day  after  it  is  oc- 
cupied. It  drops  in  value  more  than  10  percent  in  the  first 
year.  The  buyer's  equity  would  be  wiped  out  m  that  time, 
the  lender's  security  gone.  The  yearly  rent  of  a  house  is 
commonly  expected  to  be  10  percent  of  its  value.  If  a  buyer 
lost  his  house  at  the  end  of  a  year,  rent  having  balanced 
down  payment,  he  would  be  worse  off  by  onlj-  the  small 
amortization  payment,  assuming  he  made  one.  If  he  took 
advantage  of  the  length  of  time  foreclosures  require  in  some 
States,  he  could  then  get  free  rent  for  many  months.  What 
an  opportunity  for  the  chiseler! 

I  disagree  with  those  who.  when  favoring  this  bill,  see  no 
harm  in  the  entrance  of  Gnvemment  into  business,  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise.  Through  the  depression 
we  have  seen  the  Government  do  this  on  the  ground  there 
was  an  emergency,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
meet  the  exceptional  need,  for  the  Government  to  create 
great  spending  corporations  under  its  complete  control,  and 
to  make  huge  appropriations  that  came  in  conflict  with  busi- 
ness enterprise.  This  course,  once  entered  upon,  is  hard  to 
stop.  There  is  a  familiar  quotation  from  Virgil.  "Facilis 
descensus  Averno,  sed  revocare  gradum  hoc  opus,  hie  labor 
est"— "The  descent  to  hell  i5  cx^y.  but  to  recall  thy  steps, 
this  is  the  task,  this  the  toil."  The  de.^cent  we  have  been 
making  to  hell,  governmental  hell,  in  this  last  4  years  will  be 
found  very  hard  to  retrace. 

Here  comes  another  proposal  that  the  Government  shall 
engage  in  competition  with  its  own  citizens.  For  example, 
it  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  furnish  Government  backing 
for  the  constructon  of  apartment  houses.  Anybody  who  has 
lived  in  Washington  through  the  last  6  years  must  know  there 
is  probably  no  type  of  investment  more  risky,  more  dangerous 
than  investment  in  apartment  houses. 

Four  trust  companies  in  Boston,  one  ward  of  which  I 
represent,  went  on  the  rocks  awhile  ago  in  part  because  they 
financed  this  type  of  enterprise,  and  only  within  a  few  days, 
years  after  they  failed,  do  I  find  some  of  the  depositors  are 
going  to  get  back  the  final  distribution  of  their  money,  but 
with  a  serious  loss. 

So  you  may  go  all  through  the  land  and  find  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  real  estate  that  has  so  much  menace 
to  oiir  welfare  as  the  apartment -house  field.  For  my  own 
part  I  look  upon  the  apartment  house  as  a  menace  not  only 
to  the  Government  and  to  business,  but  as  a  menace  to 
society  in  its  destruction  of  the  family,  and  if  I  had  my  way 
I  would  take  out  of  this  bUl  every  shred  of  support  of  any 
type  of  dwelling  other  than  the  independent,  isolated  home, 
and  therein  Is  another  reason  why  I  protest  in  this  matter! 

We  were  told  that  legislation  we  were  enacting  was  to  se- 
cure low-cost  housing.  We  enacted  a  bill  early  in  the  year 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  low-cost  housing.  There  was 
not  a  line  in  that  law,  not  a  word,  not  a  punctuation  mark 
that  had  to  do  ^^ith  low-cost  housing.  It  was  for  slum  clear- 
ance alone  and  the  replacement  of  poor  areas  with  costlier 
areas,  of  miserable,  shameful  buildings  with  buildings  where 
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as  a  matter  of  fact  the  poor  cannot  live,  where  the  humbler 
folk  cannot  go,  because  they  cannot  afford  it 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the  Government  does  in  this 
direction,  read  the  facts  about  Greenbelt  out  here,  Green- 
belt  which  you  have  financed,  where  the  Government  has 
Invested  about  $15,000  for  every  family  that  will  occupy  one 
of  its  apartments.  The  extravagance  of  government  in 
these  things  is  most  deplorable,  particularly  in  times  when 
we  ought  to  count  every  penny  and  harbor  all  our  resources. 
Because  government  does  worse  than  private  enterprise 
in  every  undertaking  in  which  it  engages,  because  it  in- 
creases the  expense  to  all  concerned,  therefore,  I  protest 
against  its  going  still  further  and  invading  the  field,  the 
mast  interesting  and  imp>ortant  and  useful  field  of  all  in- 
dustry, that  of  homes  for  the  many. 

Competition  with  private  business  runs  through  aH  of  this 
bill.  The  men  engaged  in  the  handling  of  houses,  those 
we  used  to  call  real -estate  men — in  modern  language,  the 
realtors  of  the  country — are  up  in  arms  against  this  bill. 
Tliey  are  sending  us  letters  full  of  facts  showing  its  dangers. 
Doubtless  affected  in  some  degree  by  self-interest,  neverthe- 
less, their  statements  based  upon  personal  knowledge  of 
what  this  law  will  do  to  the  real-estate  market,  are  to  be 
thrown  in  the  scale. 

Turning  to  one  illustration  of  the  uncertainties,  shall  I 
call  them,  of  the  argiunents  advanced  in  behalf  of  this 
bill,  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  scarcity  of  houses.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  the  trustees  holding  a  four-apartment 
house  in  the  very  best  location  in  a  city  of  100,000  persons. 
The  apartments  are  in  good  repair.  They  provide  all  the 
comforts  that  are  necessary  for  a  person  of  moderate  means. 
What  has  been  my  experience  in  connection  with  that  house? 
One  side  of  the  block  has  not  paid  running  expenses  for 
3  years.  The  other  side  has  made  a  net  profit  in  3  years  of 
$78.82.    Why,  do  you  ask,  has  that  come  about? 

In  the  first  place,  the  tax  rate  in  that  city  is  $44  on  the 
thousand,  almost  4^2  percent  on  the  assessed  valiia- 
tion  of  the  property  in  question  which  I  would  be  delighted 
to  sell  for  $2,000  less  than  the  assessed  valuation.  Repairs 
take  one-fourth  of  the  income.  A  mutual  life  insurance 
company  with  which  I  am  connected  has  in  its  possession 
132  houses  that  it  has  been  obliged  to  take  by  foreclosure 
and  a  report  on  the  subject  that  I  received  within  3  weeks, 
contained  the  information  that  26  percent  of  the  rent,  or 
more  than  one-fourth,  was  necessary  for  repairs.  Add  up 
these  things  and  you  will  find  rental  property  today  is  far 
from  being  a  profit -attracting  investment.  It  is  a  vain  hope 
you  see  in  this  bill,  the  hope  that  you  are  going  to  encourage 
successful  men  of  money  to  go  into  the  real-estate  field — a 
vain  and  idle  hope. 

Mine  is  not  an  exceptional  case.  A  real-estate  man  in 
Kansas  City  wrote  me  a  letter  I  received  yesterday,  telling  me 
the  same  situation  exists  there.  It  exists  all  through  the 
cities  of  the  coimtry. 
Mr.  SHORT.  Thousands  of  them  here. 
Mr.  LUCE.  Everywhere  you  will  find  this  same  situation. 
The  President's  words  of  appeal  to  men  of  affairs  are  fine, 
elegant,  beautiful,  but  they  do  not  accomplish  results.  You 
can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink. 
You  can  lead  the  financiers  of  this  coimtry  to  this  National 
Mortgage  Association,  but  you  cannot  make  them  buy  stock 
or  debentures.  I  have  had  some  part  in  this  whole  housing 
program  from  the  beginning.  When  this  National  Mortgage 
Association  idea  was  proposed,  some  enthusiastic  young  men 
from  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  came  down  here  full  of 
confidence  that  they  had  solved  the  riddles  of  the  universe. 
Tlaey  induced  us  to  experiment  in  this  matter.  I  told  the 
House  at  that  time  I  would  drown  my  fears  in  my  hopes  and 
go  along  with  the  bill.  I  did  not  expect  it  would  work.  It 
did  not  work.  Because  those  to  whom  the  thrifty  people  have 
entrusted  their  savings  will  not  risk  them  in  such  an  invest- 
ment, not  an  association  has  been  formed.  Today  I  indulge 
in  prophecy,  a  dangerous  occupation,  to  the  effect  that  here, 
too,  there  will  be  failure,  and  that  the  hopes  of  the  country 
encouraged  by  the  President  will  again  be  frustrated. 


Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  what  occasicai  have  his  hopes 
been  accomplished?  What  of  all  that  he  has  done  has  led 
to  better  conditions?  The  N.  R.  A.  is  dead  as  a  doornail. 
While  It  was  In  existence  it  did  Mttle  except  to  disturb, 
antagonize,  and  anger  the  businessmen  of  the  country.  The 
other  proposals  that  he  has  made,  equally  hopeful,  have 
failed  in  their  main  accomplishments,  and  we  now  find  our- 
selves in  a  depression  nearly  as  serious  as  that  in  w'hich 
our  troubles  started.  Through  these  4  years  and  more  we 
have  made  experiment  after  experiment,  each  new  one  con- 
ceived to  try  to  make  us  forget  the  one  it  followed,  each  new 
one  in  all  probability  to  be  succeeded  by  some  other  experi- 
ment as  long  as  the  present  administration  is  in  power, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  recession  alarming  us  today. 
Its  cause  is  that  no  businessman  dares  to  proceed,  no 
businessman  dares  to  risk  his  money. 

It  would  be  'die  for  you  to  say  there  is  no  money  for  hous- 
ing. The  banks  are  crowdea  with  money,  overflowing  with 
money,  but  they  cannot  find  any  place  safely  to  put  it. 
Morning  after  morning  we  read  the  daily  newspaper  and 
wonder  what  next,  O  Lord,  what  next. 

Therefore.  wliHe  I  hope  that  words,  so  bravely  uttered,  may 
encourage  people  to  greater  confidence,  it  is  a  hope  in  which 
I  myself  place  no  confidence,  for  nothing  that  is  suggested, 
nothing  that  is  presented,  allays  fear,  and  the  bill  before 
lu,  is  no  exception. 

Countless  reasons  for  depressions  have  been  given.  After 
a  Senate  investigation  in  1893.  as  I  remember  it,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  reasons  were  recorded  by  the 
Senate  committee  that  investigated  the  matter,  and  I  should 
say  twice  as  many  as  that  have  passed  over  my  desk  in  the 
last  5  years.    Tliey  are  sjTnptoms,  not  reasons. 

The  real  reason  may  t>e  put  into  the  four  letters  of  the 
word  I  have  just  spoken — f-e-a-r.  And  all  we  can  do  here, 
and  all  the  President  can  do,  is  to  try  to  allay  fear.  Will  you 
allay  fear  through  a  bill  like  this,  which  contains  error  after 
error,  in  point  of  economic  principle,  which  contains  a  great 
desU  of  detail  that  not  even  your  committee  has  mastered — 
a  bill  simply  telling  the  country'  that  if  it  will  spend,  the 
buflding  industry  may  prosper.  To  that  end  it  says,  we  will 
help  by  giving  you  money — not  in  direct  appropriation,  to 
be  sure,  not  through  an  evident  draft  on  the  taxpayer,  but 
nevertheless  given,  for  you  never  get  money  out  of  the  aii" 
or  pull  it  off  a  bush  or  pick  it  up  from  the  ground. 

Every  dollar  that  is  spent  comes  from  somebody's  pocket. 
What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,  and  all 
the  meat  you  have  given  to  the  farmers,  and  all  the  meat 
that  you  have  given  in  all  the  big  bills  you  have  been  passmg. 
and  all  the  meat  you  propose  to  give  here,  is  poison  to  tho 
consumer,  and  evcrybodi'  is  a  consumer. 

As  long  as  the  cost  of  building  is  high  and  mass  income 
low,  you  cannot  have  more  housing,  to  important  degree,  with- 
out huge  subsidy.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  restore  con- 
fidence. Then,  and  then  only,  the  situation  will  adjust  itself. 
Meanwhile,  stop  futile  attempts  to  amend  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.     [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  expired. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Dockweileh]. 

Mr.  DOCKWEILER.    Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  familiar 

with  the  lines — 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Vt'ho  never  to  lilmself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 

I  am  afraid  that  these  days  in  this  great  land  of  ours  there 
are  such  men  who,  if  they  do  not  actually  say  this  might 
not  be  their  native  land,  yet  in  the  bitterness  of  their  heart, 
feel  that  this  is  not  their  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  give  me  a 
land  that  is  filled  with  a  people  who  own  their  own  farms 
and  their  own  homes,  who  gather  Christmas  after  Christmas 
around  the  fireside  and  the  hearthstone  that  is  their  own, 
and  you  will  give  me  a  land  that  is  filled  with  peace  and 
contentment  and  happiness  and  patriotism.  Unfortunately, 
however,  many  of  the  millions  of  souls  in  this  great  country 
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In  the  last  5  years  haye  been  forced  to 
possessions,  their  homes.    Tlirough  the 
tere^st  rates  and  iniquities  in  some 
provide  for  abrupt  foreclosures,  that 
moiety  of  conscience  and  consideration 
case,  these  men  and  women  have  lost 
that  if  this  bill  does  but  one  thing,  if  it 
more  of  my  fellow  men  in  this  countn 
themselves  of  a  home,  then  we  have 
there  will  be  bred  in  this  country 
have  disrupted  and  destroyed  the 
tries  equally  as  great  as  our  own. 

I  believe  if  you  look  back  over  the 
will  find  that  when  Rome  began  to  fal 
of  ancient  Greece,  you  can  note  that 
that  spelled  destruction  for  those  grea 
solely  by  the  fstct  that  the  homes 
tenable  to  the  people  of  those  countrl^ 
not  pay  to  keep  those  things,  in  the 
then  existed. 

If  m  these  remarks  I  send  home  but 
this:  I  know  the  situation  in  the  comities 
you  are  familiar  with  the  situations  oi 
States,  but  speaking  only  of  my  own, 
cent  of  the  expenditures  of  Government 
wrung  from  taxes  paid  by  home 
That  may  be  the  same  in  yours.    Eightly 
ni«  of  my  county  comes  from  taxes  le/ied 
owners  and  real-property  owners.    No^' 
pose  one  of  the  plain  people  of  this  country 
to  purchase  a  $5,000  home  at  5-perc^nt 
mean  $250  a  year.    Add  to  this  a  tax 
it  almost  impossible  for  these  people  to 
I  hope  this  act  will  pass;  it  will  help 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
fomia  [Mr.  Dockweilkr]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.    Mr.  Chainhan 
as  he   may   desire   to   the   gentleman 
Houston  ] . 

Mr.   HOUSTON.    Mr.   Chairman, 
made  this  afternoon  on  this  legislati()n 
the  bill.    They  have  Inferred  that  we 
but  want  to  play  safe.    It  reminds 
awhile   back  of  a  chap   going  down 
Southern  States.    He  stopped  and 
colonel  how  his  cotton  was.    He 
cotton.    I  was  afraid  of  the  boll  weevil 
about  your  com?"    He  said.  "I  didn't 
afraid  we  would  not  have  enough 
what  did  you  do — put  it  into  potatoes 
didn't  put  it  into  potatoes.    I  was 
He  said.  "Well,  what  did  you  plant' 
plant  nothing.    I  Just  played  her  safe 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  legislation 
there  is  a  little  good  in  it.  but  I  do 
any  business  boom.    I  think  we  ought 
I  do  not  think  we  should  rush  anybod  ^ 
they  cannot  meet  later  on.    [Applause] 

The  building  Industry  was  the  flrsi 
pression  as  shown  by  the  total  of  $2,48i  .553 
dwellings  in  1929  as  compared  to  $262 
Progress  has  been  made  since  1933,  bu 
program  of  construction  by  private 
recovery. 

The  amendments  now  offered  to  the 
are  designed  to  encourage  private 
$16,000,000,000  of  homes  by  llberalizs 
mortgage-Insurance  plan  through 
requirements  on  low-priced  homes 
in^irance  for  home  repairs.    It  woul< 
loans  up  to  $8,600.  Insuring  the  first  $6^000 
the  balance  at  80  percent.    Interest 
down  by  a  change  in  the  former 
suraoce  rate  would  be  computed  on 
from  time  to  time  instpari  of  upon  the 
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the  mortgage.  The  rate  may  be  as  low  as  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  for  90-percent  loiins  and  one-half  of  1  percent  for 
80-percent  loans. 

In  addition  to  providing  easy  credit  for  the  individual  de- 
siring to  construct  a  one-family  dwelling,  the  amendment 
permits  insurance  of  construction  loans  over  $16,000  and  up 
to  $250,000  for  muitifamily  projects;  the  developer  obtaining 
insurance  on  80  percent  and  the  buyer  of  the  individual 
family  unit  securing  insurance  up  to  90  percent. 

The  housing  problem  throughout  the  Nation  is  of  para- 
mount importance  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  about 
750,000  dwellings  per  year  for  the  next  10  years  must  be  con- 
structed to  meet  the  needs  of  otu:  growing  population.  Mil- 
lions of  workers  depend  directly  upon  orders  for  building  ma- 
terials, and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  stimulation  of 
construction  is  the  quickest  means  of  combating  the  existing 
business  recession,  at  the  .same  time  provide  proper  housing 
facilities  for  the  poverty  stricken,  and  enable  those  who  have 
heretofore  been  unable  to  accumulate  a  large  do^^Ti  payment 
to  enjoy  ownership  of  a  home. 

This  legislation  has  my  support  but  I  feel  that  I  should 
say  that  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  home 
ownership  is  the  present  tax  on  real  property.  We  all  know 
that  no  part  of  this  tax  goes  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
Federal  ofBcials  are  responsible  only  indirectly  for  a  part  of 
this  tax  rate,  but  the  fact  remains  the  local  and  State  tax  on 
real  properties  is  unconscionably  high.  I  maintain  that  Fed- 
eral officials  are  indirectly  responsible  for  part  of  it.  for  have 
we  not  enccuiaged  the  matching  of  Federal  funds  and  the 
issuance  of  bends  to  supplement  Federal  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  municipal  buildings''  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  in  most  localities  the  annual  tax  on  homes  wlU  amount 
to  approximately  one-third  of  the  annual  payments  on  loans 
under  this  amendment.  The  prosp*~'Ctive  home  builder  must 
well  consider  the  taxes  to  be  paid  on  his  home,  along  with  the 
expense  for  upkeep  and  the  monthly  pajTnents  under  the 
housing  plan. 

We  must  depend  upon  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  the  lending  agencies  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  to- 
tal amoimt  of  their  obligations  alter  monng  into  their  home, 
as  it  will  only  lead  to  grief  if  people  are  encouraged  to  build 
beyond  their  ability  to  pay.  Because  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  investor  losing  his  home, 
his  down  payment,  and  ail  that  he  has  put  into  it.  I  raise 
this  point  at  this  time  because  I  feel  the  matching  of  Federal 
funds  by  States  and  subdivisions  is  dangerous  if  not  held 
within  reasonable  bounds,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  Congress  when  other  legislation  pertaining  to 
the  match-dollar  system  is  before  us. 

Real  property  cannot  bear  an  increase  of  taxes;  in  fact,  it 
should  be  relieved  of  part  of  the  tax  it  is  now  paying.  Fi- 
nancial institutions  have  raised  objections  to  this  new  hous- 
ing proposal  such  as  the  .«;upply  and  demand  of  housing,  and 
the  effect  which  it  may  have  on  existing  property  values. 
Real  estate  depreciated  about  50  cents  on  the  dollar  during 
the  depression,  but  is  now  slowly  coming  back  into  its  own. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  proposed  law  will  be  of 
benefit,  although  I  doubt  if  it  will  in  itself  result  in  a  $16,- 
000.000,000  increase  m  private  construction;  and  also  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  any  home  builder 
who  with  carefree  abandon  and  boundless  optimism  plunges 
too  deeply  and  awakens  too  late,  but  I  feel  we  can  depend 
upon  Federal  Housing  Administration  officials  and  lending 
agencies  to  work  out  a  sound  investment  program  for  each 
individual. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Pzttstngill  ] . 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  just 
a  few  minutes  to  talk  about  the  Ludlow  resolution,  and  I 
hope  that  no  point  of  order  will  be  made. 

That  resolution  may  be  called  up  on  the  second  Monday 
of  January.  No  one  knows  what  will  be  occurring  in  the 
world  on  the  second  Monday  of  January  next.  I  signed 
the  petition  about  last  ApriL  I  am  one  of  the  218  Members 
who  did  sign  the  petition.    I  do  not  agree  with  the  reso- 
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lution  without  amendment,  but  the  catise  of  preserving  peace 
is  one  that  is  entitled  to  the  widest  discussion.  Nor  do  I 
think  any  harm  has  come  from  the  Nation-wide  discussion 
of  Mr.  Ludlow's  resolution.  Tliere  is,  however,  as  the 
Good  Book  says,  a  time  for  aU  things.  On  the  second 
Monday  of  January  the  first  signer  of  the  petition,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ludlow].  Is  entitled 
to  call  up  that  resolution.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  then  in  the 
order  of  their  signing,  anybody  else  who  signed  may  call  it 
up,  and  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest  privilege 
and  not  subject  to  postponement. 

In  response  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  which  I  addressed 
to  the  Speaker  as  we  assembled  this  afternoon,  the  Speaker 
ruled  that,  if  the  matter  is  not  called  up  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  next  January,  it  may  then  be  called  up  on  any  other 
second  or  fourth  Monday  of  any  month  as  long  as  the  session 
lasts  without  losing  its  present  parliamentary  status.  It 
seems  to  me  that  In  fairness  to  the  administration,  which 
Is  confronted  with  a  very  difficult  situation  today,  and  in 
fairness  to  Mr.  Ludlow's  resolution.  It  ought  not  be  called 
up  on  the  second  Monday  of  January.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wise  statesmanship  and  friendliness 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  resolution  and  to  Mr.  Ludlow, 
who  has  worked  so  courageously  on  this  matter  for  the  last 
2  or  3  years,  if  all  of  the  218  who  signed  the  petition  leave 
the  matter  entirely  in  Mr.  Ludlow's  hands,  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  called  up  on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  and 
if  he  does  not  call  it  up,  that  no  other  signer  call  it  up  at 
that  time.  I  think  in  fairness  to  the  resolution  itself  It 
would  be  very  unfortimate  to  call  it  up  at  that  time.  As 
I  said.  I  signed  the  petition  months  ago,  before  any  of 
these  recent  incidents  took  plaice.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
members  of  the  press  and  some  of  the  newspaper  com- 
mentators, in  ignorance  of  the  situation,  have  uninten- 
tionally been  rather  unfair  to  Mr.  Ludlow. 

It  has  gone  out  to  the  country  in  large  part  that  this 
resolution  was  thrown  Into  the  situation  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  at  a  critical  time  with  reference  to  the  foreign 
affairs  of  this  country.  The  fact,  of  course,  is  entirely 
different  and  very  imfair  to  Mr.  Ludlow.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  worked  on  this  matter  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years  to  my  certain  knowledge.  He  filed  the  resolution  to 
discharge  the  committee  last  March  or  April  when  nobody 
could  anticipate  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  or  the  last 
few  days.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  would  do  a 
good  service  to  our  country,  and  to  the  supporters  of  this 
resolution,  and  a  good  service  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Secretary  Hull,  who  are  confronted  with  a  very 
difficult  and  dehcate  matter  today,  if  the  218  signers  of  that 
petition,  myself  included,  did  not  call  it  up  on  the  second 
Monday  of  January  but  left  the  matter  of  calling  it  up  on 
some  subsequent  second  or  fourth  Monday  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ludlow]. 
Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PETTENGILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  I,  too,  am  a  signer  of  that  petition,  which 
I  regret  today  very  much.  Would  it  not  be  the  better  wis- 
dom on  our  part  to  bring  up  the  resolution  and  dispose  of  it? 
Mr.  PETTENGILL.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  and  for  this 
reason:  Any  action  on  the  resolution  is  boimd  to  be  Inter- 
preted In  the  light  of  the  circumstances  prevailing  at  the 
time.  We  all  know  what  these  circiunstances  are.  If  the 
House  votes  to  discharge  the  committee,  that  action  might  be 
given  a  dangerously  pacifist  interpretation.  If  the  House 
votes  not  to  discharge,  that  action  might  be  given  a  danger- 
ously jingoistic  interpretation. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  It  seems  to  me  that  otherwise  it  hangs 
dangerously  over  the  State  Department.  I  think  it  should  be 
disposed  of. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Jenkins]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  about 
to  say  may  not  be  of  any  interest  to  the  Democratic  member- 
ship.   I  shall  indulge  a  feeble  hope  that  it  may  interest  Re- 


publicans, for  we  must  interest  ourselves  if  we  are  to  be  ready 
to  assume  the  great  responsibility  that  shall  surely  be  ours  in 
1940  and  maybe  before  that  time.  This  irresponsible,  mis- 
managed, and  maladministered  administration  is  surely 
headed  for  the  rocks  of  national  bankruptcy.  Our  party 
must  be  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  restoring  our 
Government  or  to  stand  condemned  before  the  world  for 
having  failed  to  save  the  only  remaining  free  government 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

To  do  this  we  must  present  strong  candidates  and  safe 
programs.  Our  men  must  truly  be  "of  the  people."  and  our 
programs  must  be  "for  the  people."  "When  I  say  "of  the  peo- 
people,"  I  mean  of  the  choice  of  the  people.  When  I  say  "for 
the  people,"  I  mean  for  all  classes  of  the  people.  I  heai- 
these  statements  proved  every  day  in  a  most  practical  way. 
I  hear  Republicans  say  that  in  order  for  our  party  to  win 
again  we  must  get  the  votes  of  the  great  rank  and  file.  That 
means  that  we  mtist  present  as  candidates,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  rank  and  file,  men  who  are  of  them  in  spirit  and 
in  viewjwint.  And  we  must  present  programs  that  they  can 
understand  as  being  for  them  in  the  sense  that  these  pro- 
grams will  guarantee  to  them  and  their  families  a  full  life. 
social  and  pohtical  hberty,  and  a  reasonable  security  against 
old  age.  poverty,  and  other  serious  vicissitudes  of  Ufe. 

"Whether  oiu-  candidates  will  be  "of  the  people,"  and 
whether  our  programs  will  be  'for  the  people"  will  depend 
upon  who  shall  select  the  candidates  and  who  shall  write  the 
programs.  The  nearer  we  can  arrange  it  for  the  people  to 
make  their  own  choice  of  candidates  and  the  nearer  we  can 
arrange  it  for  the  people  to  write  their  own  program,  the 
nearer  we  will  be  to  success.  In  other  words,  we  must  em- 
ploy Lincoln's  accompanying  phrase  "by  the  people"  in  order 
to  have  a  complete  formula  for  deserving  success.  We  must 
permit  the  candidates  to  be  "of  the  people  "  and  selected  "by 
the  people,"  and  we  must  present  programs  "for  the  people" 
written  by  the  people. 

Already  I  see  unmistakable  signs  that  many  of  the  people 
in  oiu"  party  who  were  thrown  from  power  last  year  are 
again  planning  to  regain  their  high  positions  in  the  councils 
of  the  party.  They  are  ignoring  the  formula  that  I  have  al- 
ready laid  down  in  this  address  and  are  not  considering 
whether  their  activities  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  people 
or  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people.  They  are  de- 
termined to  reclaim  the  power  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

Such  an  attitude  is  fatal  to  party  success.  It  is  poor 
sportsmanship.  It  is  grossly  unethical,  and  it  Is  morEilly 
wrong.  People  frequently  criticize  poUtics  and  pohtical  par- 
ties, but  they  are  an  essential  part  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Nobody  knows  this  better  than  the  man  who  has  held 
a  powerful  position  in  the  party.  When  he  permits  his  own 
desire  for  power  to  break  down  his  party  success  he  is  doing 
wrong.  There  is-  such  a  thing  as  "availability"  in  politics 
when  we  consider  candidates.  Mr.  Landon  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  showing  high  sense  of  his  duty  when  he 
realized  that  he  was  no  longer  an  available  candidate.  Had 
he  persisted  when  he  knew  that  he  should  not  agam  be  our 
choice  for  President  and  when  he  knew  the  people  almost 
unanimously  agreed  with  him  he  would  have  done  the  party 
an  injustice  and  his  own  good  name  an  injury. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  complete  house  cleaning  in  the 
national  councils  of  our  party  nor  in  the  State  covmcils. 
I  am  simply  laying  down  the  simple  formula  that  if  our  party 
is  to  win  we  must  first  win  the  approval  of  the  rank  and 
file;  to  do  this  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  hold  himself 
in  positions  of  power  imless  he  is  the  most  available  man  for 
the  place.  And  no  man  should  put  his  own  success  ahead  of 
the  success  of  his  party.  When  individuals  prepare  them- 
selves to  control  national  politics  regardless  of  party  success, 
their  conduct  is  improper.  It  can  only  result  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Presidential  candidate  and  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. Likewise  when  individuals  prepare  themselves  to  con- 
trol State  policies  regardless  of  party  success  their  conduct 
is  improper.  It  can  only  result  in  the  loss  of  positions  in  the 
State  house  and  in  the  county  courthouses.    Astute  nations! 
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the  State  leadership 
President  is  for  them 


leadership  should  see  that  the  best  wiy  to  elect  a  President 
in  1940  is  cfBcient  work  in  electing  as  many  Senators  and 
Congressmen  as  possible  in  1938.  The  r  must  remember  that 
the  people  do  the  electing.  Likewise 
should  see  that  the  best  way  to  elect  a 
to  fill  their  courthouses  and  State  ho  oses  with  Republicans 
In  1938  and  they  must  remember  tiiat  the  people  do  the 
electing.  The  people  will  not  elect  rominees  who  are  not 
their  choice  and  who  are  foisted  upon  them  by  leaders  who 
are  seeking  to  dominate.  When  naticnal  and  State  leaders 
do  their  own  nominating  by  stifling  the  most  popular  candi- 
dates and  by  forcing  their  own  choices  without  regard  to  the 
free  choice  of  the  people  they  are  usuilly  repudiated  by  the 
people. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  national  committeeman  for  a 
State  to  attempt  to  dictate  who  the  candidate  for  President 
should  be.  Neither  is  It  his  province  to  dictate  who  the  candi- 
date for  Senator  or  Congressman  or  Governor  or  other  State 
officials  should  be.  He,  above  all  men,  should  strive  to  see  to 
it  that  the  plain  people  down  to  the  hunblest  voter  has  a  free 
choice,  yjiything  that  he  does  to  prevent  this,  strains  party 
harmony  and  endangers  party  success  It  tends  to  decrease 
the  membership  of  his  party.  And  so  i ;  is  with  a  State  chair- 
man. Many  State  chairmen  usurp  thei :  duties  and  bend  their 
every  effort  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  their  position.  In 
all  States  in  which  primaries  are  held  t  tie  State  chairman  has 
no  moral  right  to  perpetuate  himself.  He  is  not  elected  State 
chairman  by  the  people.  He  is  selected  by  the  candidates 
or  the  State  committee  to  manage  the  campaign  of  those  who 
have  been  elected  by  the  people.  In  t  leory  the  State  chair- 
man is  expected  only  to  serve  during  the  campaign.  In  theory 
the  State  is  divided  up  into  districts  iind  a  State  committee 
is  elected  by  districts  and  these  men  are  expected  to  select 
a  chairman,  who  will  be  best  fitted  to  ( onduct  a  campaign  for 
the  Governor  and  State  officers  duly  nc  minated.  In  theory  he 
should  be  i  man  in  sympathy  with  the  r  platform.  He  should 
be  a  man  in  whom  they  would  all  tave  confidence.  They 
should  not  select  a  man  to  manage  th(  i  campaign  of  a  candi- 
date for  Governor  against  whom  he  ha  d  used  all  his  influence 
in  the  primary.  Therefore  a  sitting  State  chairman  should 
not  use  his  high  office  toward  influenc  ng  voters  in  a  primary 
contest.  If  he  finds  it  necessary  for  lim  to  actually  espouse 
the  cause  of  any  candidate  for  any  Sta  e  office  in  the  primary, 
he  should  resign  from  his  position  as  £  tate  chairman.  When 
he  uses  the  influence  of  his  high  position  to  effect  the 
nomination  of  amy  candidate  he  is  clearly  usurping  his 
power.  He  was  selected  to  manage  the  election  of  officials 
adready  nominated  and  not  to  nominate  candidates  in  the 
next  primary. 

Carrying  this  logic  on  out  the  s&mi  philosophy  applies  to 
county  committees.  These  aire  electei  at  the  same  time  as 
the  county  candidates.  Their  prlncliad  duty  aiter  they  are 
elected  Is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Repub  lean  ticket  nominated 
at  the  primary,  from  governor  to  cormer,  gets  the  full  Re- 
publicaji  vote.  After  the  election  tieir  duties  are  prac- 
tically over.  When  their  terms  au^  about  out  they  are 
frequently  caUled  upon  for  endorsements  by  sunbitlous  can- 
didates before  the  next  primary.  Cf  course,  there  is  no 
moral  wrong  about  this,  but  these  committeemen  can  in 
all  right  and  propriety  refrain  from  giving  these  endorse- 
ments. It  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  io  so.  When  they  are 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  a  State  chaiiiman  or  natlonad  com- 
mitteeman or  anyone  who  claims  to  be  above  them,  they 
should  in  the  interest  of  party  hamii<»ny  and  success  refuse 
to  do  so.  Hiey  should,  as  the  repres  mtatives  of  the  voters 
In  their  precinct,  stand  up  and  resent  this  interference  with 
their  rights  and  the  free  choice  of  the  people.  In  a  way  the 
central  committeeman  is  the  most  important  individual  in 
the  party  organization,  for  he  is  aboit  the  only  one  elected 
by  the  people.  The  national  commllteeman  is  not  elected 
by  the  people,  and  neither  is  the  Stat4  chairman. 

So  I  repeat  again  that,  in  order  foi  the  Reput>licam  Party 
to  win,  we  must  win  from  the  bottom  up.  We  must  give  the 
people  the  right  to  choose.  If  we  fal  to  do  this  we  deserve 
to  lose.    We  cannot  win  from  the  tap  down.    We  cannot 


win  when  the  State  chairman  or  ihe  national  committee- 
man or  a  few  self-anointed  leaders  assimie  to  know  what 
the  people  want  better  than  the  people  them'^elve.s  do.  This 
kind  of  a  program  is  dangeroiLs  in  many  way.s.  It  opens 
the  door  for  Democrats  to  heip  choose  the  Republican  can- 
didates and  vice  versa.  Suppose  a  Republican  chaiiman 
and  a  national  committeeman  should  sit  down  with  a  Demo- 
crat who  is  the  owner  of  two  or  three  strong  newspapers, 
and  with  another  Democrat  who  controls  considerable  wealth 
in  the  State,  and  they  choose  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Republicans  and  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Dem- 
ocrats. That  would  be  a  fine  arrangement  for  the  choosers, 
but  how  about  the  people?  The  people  will  resent  it,  my 
colleagues,  you  may  be  sure,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it. 

So  I  repeat  again — and  do  not  lose  this  one — the  only  way 
for  the  Republican  Party  to  win  is  to  deserve  the  support  of 
the  great  rank  and  file.  To  do  this  the  rank  and  file  must 
have  a  free  choice.  No  dictation  from  above  but  encourage- 
ment from  t)elow. 

As  the  primaries  approach  let  all  contestants  have  a  fair 
chance.  The  people  as  a  rule  know  what  they  want.  The 
county  committeemen  should  he  encouraged  to  "^lee  to  it  that 
all  their  voters  have  a  fair  chance  to  choose  between  can- 
didates. This  encourages  more  people  to  vote  in  our  prima- 
ries and  brings  new  strength  into  our  party.  The  State 
chairman  should  have  no  conntction  with  the  primary,  for  he 
has  not  been  elected  by  anybody.  He  has  simply  been  chosen 
to  manage  the  campaign  for  last  year  The  national  com- 
mitteeman likewise  has  no  connection  with  the  primary,  for 
he  has  never  been  elected  by  anybody.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  Republican  delegates  from  his  State  at  fhe  Republican 
national  convention  at  Cleveland  la.'-t  year  to  help  manage 
the  Republican  national  campaign  of  Uist  year,  and  to  help 
keep  the  party  together  until  "-ho  next  national  convention 
in  1940.     This  is  enough  work  for  h:m  I  -should  think. 

My  friends,  we  Rvpublicans  must  be  sensible.  We  must 
appreciate  that  we  cannot  defeat  Roosevelt  unless  we  can 
get  away  from  him  about  six  million  of  those  who  voted  for 
him  last  year.  To  get  them  we  m.ust  convince  them  that 
our  candidates  are  "of  the  people"  and  that  our  prosram  is 
"for  the  people."     ^ApplaiLse  1 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gitford!. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairmun.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  have  been  in  the 
real-estate  business  for  some  40  years,  and  wi.-ih  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  this  biU.  It  is,  of  course,  regarded  as  a 
recovery  bill — I  presume  another  attempt  at  priming  of  the 
pump.  What  a  job  our  President  ha.s  had  juggling  with 
recovery  and  reform  the  pa.st  4  or  5  years.  As  soon  as  he 
pays  attention  to  reform,  recovery  roes  out  the  window,  and 
when  we  think  we  are  to  have  a  spell  of  recovery  we  find 
reform  popping  up. 

Bridget  said  she  had  a  hard  time  watching  her  husband 
and  the  fire  both;  if  she  kept  her  eye  on  one,  the  other 
went  out.  [Laughter.]  And  so  prosperity  and  recovery 
have  recently  gone  out.  As  the  businessman  declared,  why 
did  we  have  to  lo.se  $27,000,000,000  under  managed  economy 
before  the  new  dealers  did  anything?  They  froze  bank  re- 
serves in  order  to  prevent  a  little  boom  of  prosperity,  and 
when  suddenly  the  new  depre^^ion  arrived  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  was  the  least  disturbed:  in  fact,  ap- 
parently the  least  concerned  people  in  Washington.  Only 
after  the  $27,000,000,000  in  values  had  bc^n  wiped  out  were 
rediscount  rates  liberalized,  margin  requirements  made  less, 
and  the  other  medicine  admmistered  which  was  supposed 
to  be  given  before  the  patient  was  permitted  to  become 
seriously  ill. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  I  have 
heretofore  labeled  this  'the  Roo.sevelt  panic  of  1937."  It 
Is  too  true.  And  now  we  have  another  pump-pnmmg  prop- 
osition. We  are  to  go  to  the  bank,  fill  out  and  pre.sent  the 
application  for  a  loan.  One  of  the  first  questions  in  the 
application  is:  "How  old  are  you?"  and  then  most  of  us 
are  done.     [Laughter.] 
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Amortized  over  20  years.  Are  you  going  to  be  here  to 
pay  for  it?  No.  [Laughter.]  That  seems  to  be  about  the 
most  important  question  you  have  to  answer.  Talk  about 
an  income-tax  blank.  Have  you  seen  one  of  these  question- 
naires you  have  to  answer?  Get  one.  After  you  tell  your 
life  history,  every  dollar  you  owe,  every  dollar  you  have 
saved,  its  whereabouts,  everybody's  notes  you  may  have  en- 
dorsed, all  your  financial  secrets,  then — if  you  are  not  too 
old — they  may  listen  to  you,  but  all  this  before  they  examine 
the  real  property.  [Laughter.]  That  is  a  secondary 
proposition. 

I  wish  there  were  a  stock  market  for  real  estate.  I  can 
take  securities  and  at  least  find  a  market.  And  when  there 
is  not  a  panic  on  our  hands  we  can  usually  commute  them 
into  cash.  We  can  ovm  homes  and  often  wait  patiently  for 
many  years  for  a  customer.  I  have  read  something  about 
the  Florida  boom  in  real  estate.  I  was  in  another  one.  Of 
all  the  dangerous  investments  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at 
present  real  estate  Is  the  most  dangerous,  and  I  should  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  Shrewdness  required  at  times, 
yes.  [Laughter.]  But  let  us  see  you  sell  your  home  at  the 
moment  you  need  or  desire  to  sell  it.  It  usually  cannot  be 
done.  Foreclosure  is  the  only  sure  method,  and  then  the 
deficiency  judgment  on  the  mortgage  rises  up  to  plague 
you  the  rest  of  your  life.  In  New  York  City  they  charge  as 
much  as  $500  as  costs  of  foreclosure.  We  have  allowed 
those  In  this  bill  up  to  $75  only.  In  order  to  help  the  situ- 
ation. I  wonder  how  this  exorbitant  fee  works.  The  mort- 
gagee had  better  let  the  tenant -.stay,  had  he  not,  ttmn  fore- 
close at  a  cost  of  $500?    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  How  much  does  foreclosure  cost  in 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  A  very  small  sima  in  comparison.  But 
when  in  spite  of  long  experience  we,  by  legislation,  aire  to 
guarantee  and  insure  a  mortgage  to  90  percent  of  its  value, 
we  certainly  seem  to  be  going  hajnvire.  You  know  per- 
fectly well  that  if  you  were  one  of  the  directors  of  a  flnam- 
cial  institution  you  would  not  do  It.  But  you  are  to  force 
our  Government  to  do  it,  whether  for  the  more  abundant 
life  or  more  abundant  votes  I  do  not  venture  to  say. 

Is  this  the  only  recovery  measure  the  administration  has, 
after  calling  us  into  special  session?  Just  to  open  wider  the 
vaults  of  the  Treasury,  ais  was  done  yesterday  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  making  yet  another  gift  of  a  half  billion  dollau^ 
to  the  fanners?  Is  it  only  by  rape  of  the  Treasury  that 
you  can  offer  recovery?  Is  the  Treasury  the  only  resort, 
when  we  already  have  a  contingent  debt  of  five  and  a  half 
billion  dollars?  Cannot  something  to  aillay  fear  be  pre- 
sented? Why  increase  fear  at  such  a  moment?  This  will 
not  bring  much  money  out  of  hiding,  auiyway.  Another 
speaker  has  fully  explained  that  we  must  not  fear  potato 
bugs  and  boll  weevils,  but  plaint  auiyway,  no  matter  if  we 
lose.  May  I  say  that  a  3-percent  investment  in  United 
States  bonds,  without  trouble  of  services  as  is  necessairy  in 
mortgages,  will  be  still  regarded  as  better  than  5  percent, 
even  in  insured,  mortgsiges.  This  insiu:ance  does  not  cover 
the  foreclosure  costs,  as  you  know,  except  the  $75  now 
permitted  in  this  measiu-e.  The  bauiks  will  think  many 
times  before  they  make  an  investment  of  this  kind  when 
the  mortgagor  is  involved  only  10  percent. 

This  bill  is  merely  a  gesture.  Is  this  the  answer  of  your 
administration  and  your  President  to  the  country  after  he 
has  brought  us  into  the  unhappy  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  country  today?  Is  this  aictuailly  his  only  answer?  We 
have  been  here  some  5  weeks.  We  have  passed  a  bill  to 
pay  the  pages  aind  our  mileage;  nothing  else.  With  the 
business  life  of  the  Nation  going  down  and  down  like  a 
plummet,  according  to  last  week's  business  index,  is  this  aJl 
you  cam  offer,  with  aJl  the  vast  powers  delegated  to  your 
administration  by  recent  Congresses? 

Oh,  we  pray  that  something  may  be  suggested  which  will 
bring  a  little  aissuraince.  You  send  for  the  power  interests 
of  New  York  and  assure  them  that  If  they  will  invest  in 
auiditions  and  improvements  we  promise  not  to  have  amy 
T.  V.  A.  up  there.    Th&t  aissurance  brought  results  1    Why 


cam  we  not  heair  other  power  interests  say,  "We  praujtically 
have  a  promise  that  the  Government  will  not  go  into  further 
competition  with  us?  With  such  aissurance  we  think  the 
public  would  lend  them  money  and  buy  their  securities. 
Of  course,  those  companies  must  be  assured  there  will  be 
no  competition  backed  by  Grovemment  funds.  The  public 
will  not  buy  utility  securities,  with  the  threat  of  Govern- 
ment competition  hanging  over  them.  The  President  could 
cure  this  situation  in  few  words,  because  he  is  "It."  That 
is  all  that  is  needed.    Remove  the  investor's  fear  of  "him." 

I  like  to  read  frcwn  Mr.  Moley,  who  was  the  President's 
original  most  trusted  auiviser.  He  was  regarded  as  second 
in  authority  to  the  President,  for  some  little  time.  He  hais 
written  recently  about  this  ridiculous  story  which  wais  cur- 
rent that  the  businessmen  intentionally  caused  this  depres- 
sion to  spite  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.    Will  the  genUemaJi  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  To  tell  me  more  about  boll  weevils  and 
potato  bugs;  yes. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  suggest  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts — amd  I  aim  ailways  glaid  to  hear  him — 
move  away  from  the  Old  Guard  rail  a  minute. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  moved  away  from  there  and  away  over 
there  for  a  time  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  The  gentleman  made  a  remark  a  while 
ago  that  the  Senate  yesterday  opened  the  door  to  the  extent 
of  $600,000  to  be  thrown  away.  Under  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration, as  I  understand  it,  the  doors  were  thrown  wide  open 
and  under  the  Federal  Farm  Act  did  they  not  throw  out 
between  four  and  six  million  dollars  while  your  Presidents 
vetoed  the  McNary-Haugen  bill? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Oh,  if  we  only  haid  some  such  men  now 
as  President!  That  would  be  the  answer  to  the  Nation's 
prayer.    We  had  efBcient  Presidents,  not  publicity  men. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Did  the  gentleman  say  "a  fish"  for  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  have  heaird  there  might  be  a  transfer 
to  Hollywood  sometime.  I  wsoit  to  quote  Mr.  Moley  in  his 
comments  that  the  businessmen,  to  spite  the  President,  had 
brought  about  the  depression. 

He  said  that  he  went  out  Into  the  West  and  continually 
heard  this  statement  and  it  seemed  to  be  believed  by  some 
people.    He  stated: 

On  the  score  of  Implauslblllty  it  Implies  that  those  whose 
chief  characteristic  is  selfishness,  as  we  have  been  told  during 
the  last  4  years,  forgot  their  own  Interests  to  the  extent  of 
sacrificing  some  $30,000,000,000  of  their  possessions  for  the  sake 
of  embarrassing  the  President.  It  supposes  men  are  delighted  that 
Industrial  output  wUl,  by  this  month,  have  fallen  25  percent  since 
last  March. 

In  other  words,  these  men  would  practically  ruin  them- 
selves just  to  embarrass  your  President. 

There  were  two  official  recognitions  of  that  argument.  One 
wais  from  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Sec- 
ondly, the  President  aisked  the  Federal  Trawie  Commissicm 
if  they  would  look  up  and  see  how  much  monopolies  had 
to  do  with  bringing  about  the  depression.    WhaX  ailibis! 

Mr.  SIROVICH.    Will  the  gentlemam  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    I  shadl  have  to. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  On  March  4,  1933,  when  Herbert  Hoover 
left  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  the  value  of  all 
utilities  that  the  gentlemam  has  been  talking  about,  in 
bonds,  debentures,  amd  common  stock,  had  fallen  from  $19. 
500,000,000  to  $1,750,000,000.  Today  it  is  twice  the  value  it 
wais  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  have  acknowledged  all  that,  but  I  aJso 
assert  that  from  November  4.  1932.  to  Maach  4.  1933.  Is  the 
period  of  the  real  availanche. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  But  it  is  still  twice  as  much  sls  It  was 
when  the  Republican  President  went  out  of  office, 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Oh.  yes.  History  will  record  when  the 
situation  Is  fully  understood  that  that  4-month  period  of 
lack  of  cooperation,  when  you  were  in  power  here,  was  the 
read  period  of  the  catastrophe,  largely  because  of  the  un- 
certainty amd  f  eax  oroduced  by  the  result  of  the  election. 
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Mr.  Chadnmn.  will  the  gentleman 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  GIFPORD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.    Is  it  not  tru( 
between  the  1929  and  the  1937  depressions  in  that  the  1929 
depression  was  an  economic  disturbance  of  world-wide  pro 
portions,   whereas   the   1937   depressicjn   is  peculiar   to   the 
United  States  alone? 

Mr.   GIFFXDRD.    The   1937  depress 
depression."    Everybody  knows  that, 


on   Is  "the  Roosevelt 
uid  there  can  be  but 


little  argument  to  refute  it.    No  one  se;ms  even  to  have  tried 


to  do  so.     We  gave  him  vast  powers, 


depression  could  not  happen  again,  and  just  before  this  last 


one  began  he  gloried  in  the  prosperitj 
it  that  way.    Let  no  one  make  any 


Brave  words.  Let  him  take  the  crecit  for  the  prosperity, 
ii  you  wiih.  but  let  him  also  bear  the  responsibility  for  this 
needless  depression. 

I  appreciate  the  wonderful  speech  niade  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  LuciJ.  He  told  you  today  who  the 
bankers  really  are.  The  depositors,  tlie  middle  class  of  the 
people,  are  the  ones  you  have  been  nailing  at  when  you  say 
"the  bankers." 

Let  us  consider  the  state  of  our  Ti^sasury 
I  read  that  the  Chairman  of  the  R.  F. 
ofT  his  books  about  $2,500,000,000,  so 
no  longer  claim  so  many  recoverables 
them  as  assets.    Can  we  not  awaken 


awakened  just  before  his  untimely  death,  to  the  extremely 


serious  situation  we  face  with  regard 
believe  the  way  to  turn  deficits  into 


more.    You  would  probably  deem  it  vsry  bad  for  individuals 


and  corporations,  but  you  believe  it  is 


Treasury  of  the  United  States.    Wl^ere   do   you   get   such 
reasoning? 

Tragic  indeed  Is  our  situation.  Thii  depression  was  man- 
made.  Your  great  desire  to  reform  t  le  country  has  caused 
bavoc  in  the  confidence  of  thinking  pe  ople. 
pie  who  were  sympathetic  are  now  bei  liming  to  question  the 
Boundness  of  these  many  so-called  re;  orm  measures  already 
passed.  They  dread  what  may  come 
you  coax  them  to  Invest,  even 


in  the  future.    Let  us 
[with  a  guaranty  and 
Insurance  by  a  Treasury  that  Itself  ma  7  be  in  jeopardy. 


Tbe  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 


December  18 


He  promised  that  a 


and  said  he  planned 
mistake   about   that. 


On  yesterday 

C.  will  ask  us  to  mark 

iiat  the  Treasury  will 

and  continue  to  carry 

as  Senator  Robinson 


o  our  Treasury?    You 
surpluses  is  to  spend 


a  sign  of  health  in  the 


[Mr.  Luce]   told  you 


some  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  were  the  Bodfish  amend- 
ments, formerly  well  received  but  now  declared  to  be  wreck- 
ing amendments.  What  are  you  doiig  to  the  building  and 
loan  associations?  You  are  forcing  t  jem  to  go  Federal  all 
the  time;  forcing  them  to  come  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
^Govenunent.  Their  appeals  were  tota  ly  ignored.  The  com- 
mittee would  not  listen.  We  would  ofl  2r  an  amendment,  and 
immediately  were  heard  the  words,  "I  move  to  table  it."  No 
consideration  whatever  was  given.  Their  fate  is  the  worry 
of  tii!s  bill.  The  building  and  loan  associations,  financed  by 
the  middle  class  of  the  people,  have  b  Jen  very,  very  success- 
ful, yet  they  are  to  be  perhaps  supplan  ed  by  institutions  with 
80-  or  90-percent  guaranty  by  the  Government.  How  can 
they  now  do  business?  Those  ameni  ments  simply  seek  to 
have  you  put  thsm  on  the  same  plane  i  jx6.  give  them  an  equal 
chance,  but  you  will  not  consider  then .  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Beitzk]  such  t  me  as  he  may  desire. 

MATIONAI,    HOTTSnVO    ACT    AMI  STmCENTS 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wa;it  to  urge  approval  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act.  I 
have  received  many  letters  of  commen<  lation  of  the  proposals 
to  stimulate  construction  and  to  reduc ;  the  cost  of  financing 
home  ownership.  I  am  quoting  here^nth  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  prominent  banker  in  my 
general  approval  of  the  plan  of  this  aqt  and  suggests  several 
changes: 


I  write  you  In  reference  to  the  proposed 


I  have  noted  In  the  press  th»t  It  l8  conVmplated  to  increase  the 


guaranteed  amount  on  P.  H.  A.  mortgagea 


new  P.  H.  A.  regulations. 


to  90  percent  on  values 


not  exceeding  $6,000;  a! so,  a  contemplated  reduction  in  th"  interest 
rates  to  be  charger!  by  the  loanmt:  iii.stitu'.lon,  as  well  as  a  reciu'.tloa 
in  the  rate  of  Insurance  by  the  Government.  It  v,ould  appear  that 
the  satisfactory  results  airvady  evidenced  by  the  Government  In 
their  insuring  of  these  morTi2;ages  would  indicate  that  the  rate  of 
insurance  could  safely  be  reduced  However.  I  question  the  advis- 
ability of  reducing  tlie  Interest  rate  to  be  received  by  the  loaning 
institution.  Mortgages,  which  now  bear  5  percent.  i.rc  becoming 
quite  readily  salable  at  a  very  slight  premium  in  some  instances, 
and  no  premium  at  all,  I  lD<;>lleve.  in  most  Intitances;  at  least,  that 
has  been  our  experience.  Should  a  lower  interest  rate  be  pro- 
vided to  the  loaning  institution,  it  niiijht  tend  toward  slowing  up 
the  flow  of  money  for  financing  these  m.  TtLjiiges.  which  naturally 
would  tend  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  the  new  set-up.  I  talto 
exception  also  to  the  $6  000  imait.  I  believe  this  should  unques- 
tionably be  a  $7,500  limit. 

I  convinced  my  board  of  directors  In  tlie  very  Inception  of 
P.  H.  A.  that  these  mortgages  W'-uld  m.ike  the  finest  type  of 
investment  that  any  banlc  could  have  and  we  became  one  of  the 
few  banks  in  our  territory  who  believed  and  carried  out  this  idea 
and  have,  I  feel,  been  well  rewarded  for  our  interest  in  F.  H.  A. 
mortgages.  Not  only  did  F.  H.  A.  make  it  piiss'.ble  for  us  to  ac- 
quire very  fine  investments,  but  it  also  provided  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  thousands  of  dollars"  worth  of  ours  and  our  customers'  real 
estate.  Ofttimes  these  cvistomers'  tinances  were  in  such  shape 
that  unless  we, .as  a  bank  and  ourselves  as  a  construction  com- 
pany, put  forth  a  combined  efTnrt.  their  real  estate  would  have 
tjecome  other  real  esta*e  in  cur  bank's  portfolio. 

Not  only  has  the  F.  H.  A  plan  made  the  foregoing  things  pos- 
sible, but  has  created  tiiou-sands  of  dollars'  worth  of  Income  for 
labor  and  the  use  of  thousands  of  dollars'  wnrth  of  materials, 
which  ultimately   represents   another   item   of  iatxjr 

The  past  discourse  on  the  bcDeSts  of  F  H.  A.  is  simply  brought 
to  your  attention  to  help  you  realize  what  can  he  done  in  the 
future,  especially  if  the  terms  are  modified  in  the  two  respects  I 
mention;  namely,  lowering  the  insurance  cost  and  loaning  up  to 
90  percent  en  homes  in  the  t7,5<X)  and  under  class.  The  average 
value  of  houses  we  have  built  and  financed  under  the  F.  H.  A. 
plan  has  probably  run  about  $5,500.  but  you  see  this  includes  homes 
which  were  built  over  2  years  ago  at  a  far  less  cost  than  they 
1  can  be  reproduced  for  today  and  al.^o  includes  quite  a  number 
of  low-cost  homes.  Our  averace  today  runs  well  over  $6,000. 
While  you  might  say  that  the  new  act  Is  to  help  the  lower-income 
bracket,  this  may  all  be  true,  but  our  experience  has  sliovm  us 
that  the  man  who  is  able  to  finance  a  home  over  $6,000  in  this 
ccmmunity.  Is  far  :n  excess  of  the  number  who  are  satisfied  with 
a  home  of  less  than  $6  000. 

Inasmuch  as  your  object  is  to  create  employment,  surely  the 
Government  should  follow  along  the  line  of  greater  volume,  and 
the  greater  volume  will  be  reached  if  the  maximum  be  $7,500 
rather  than  $6,000,  and  I  behevp  from  our  past  experience  with 
our  P.  H.  A.  loans  at  the  bank.  I  am  safe  In  saying  that  at  the 
present  time  it  would  be  a  safe  practice  to  in.iure  up  to  90  percent 
on  hemes  valued  as  much  as  $7,500 

Of  course.  I  am  vitally  intcrej;ted  In  new  legislation  that  will 
benefit  real  estate  and  occasion  employment. 

The  CIL^IRMAN.  All  time  has  expired.  The  Clerk  will 
read, 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  bill  be  cii.>^pensed  \^-ith,  and  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  mast  object  to  that. 

Mr.  SHORT.     Mr   Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentlemen 
reserve  their  objections?  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  the  bill  considered  as  read,  but  to  be  considered 
section  by  section  for  amendment? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Of  cour:-;e,  that  \vas  contemplated  in 
my  request. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT,  There  was  so  much  confusion  in  the 
reading  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  last  night  that  we 
want  to  keep  this  proceeding  clean. 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr,  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  may  say  the  waiving  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill  yesterday  came  from  the  Republican  side 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  e-nacted  etc..  That  thLs  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Housing  Act  Amendments  of  1937." 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "As  u.^d  in  this  title"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  wcrd.s  "As  used  In  secuon  203  of 
this  title";  and  by  am.cnding  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  term  'mortgage'  mean.=;  a  first  mortgnr"  on  r^al  r<=tate 
in  fee  simple  or  on  a  lea^ehoid  (l)   under  a  lease  for  not  less  than 
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99  years  which  Is  renewable,  or  (2)  under  a  lease  having  a  period 
of  not  less  than  50  years  to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage  was 
executed,  and  the  term  'first  mortgage'  means  such  classes  of  first 
liens  as  are  commonly  given  to  .secure  advances  on,  or  the  unpaid 
piircha.se  price  of.  real  estate  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  district, 
or  Territorv-  in  which  the  real  estate  is  located,  together  with  the 
credit  instruments,  if  any,  secured  thereby." 

Src,  3.  aertlon  201  of  such  act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  tliereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)  The  term  'maturity  date'  means  the  date  on  which  tlie 
morlt,'age  would  mature  if  paid  in  accordance  with  periodic  pay- 
nienrs  provided  for  therein." 

Szc.  4.  Section  202  of  such  act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "title  "  where  It  first  appears  in  such  section  the  words  "with 
re.'-pect  to  mortgages  insured  imder  section  203." 

Sec.  5.  Section  203  (a)  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows; 

"Sec.  203.  la)  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  upon  application 
by  tlie  mortgagee,  to  insure  as  hereinafter  provided  any  mortgiige 
offprcd  to  him  which  is  eligible  for  insurance  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, and,  upon  such  terms  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe, 
to  make  commitments  for  the  Insuring  of  such  .mortgages  prior 
to  tlie  date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement  thereon:  Provided, 
That  except  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  tlie  aggregate 
outstanding  principal  obligation  of  all  mortgages  insured  under 
this  title  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $2,000,000,000:  And  provided 
furilier,  That  on  and  after  July  1,  1939,  no  mortgages  shall  be 
elig.ble  for  in.surance  under  this  title  except  mcrigages  that  cover 
property  which  is  approved  fc.  mortgage  Insumnce  i^rior  to  the 
completion  of  the  construction  of  such  property  or  cover  j^roperty 
the  construction  of  which  was  commenced  after  June  27,  1934,  and 
completed  before  July  1,  1939;  except  that  this  proviso  shall  not 
apply  to  any  mortgac^e  on  property  which,  at  any  time,  has  been 
covered  by  a  mortgage  insured  by  the  Administrator  " 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment,  which  I 

send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Am.endment  offered  by  Mr.  Luce:  Section  5,  page  3,  line  4,  strike 
out  "July  1,  1939"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1938. ' 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  associated  with 
the  passage  of  the  three  great  housing  bills  prior  t-o  this 
one.  I  introduced  the  first  of  these  bills  for  the  administra- 
tion, and  shared  through  months  in  perfecting  it.  In  that 
work  I  found  no  man  gave  more  help,  no  more  valuable 
help,  than  the  man  who  of  all  residents  of  the  United  States 
Is,  in  my  judgment,  best  informed  about  these  problems — 
Morton  Bodfish. 

Mr.  Bodfish  became  interested  in  the  home  thrift  move- 
ment, and  presently  as  an  oCQcer  of  the  United  States 
Building  and  Loan  League,  was  entrusted  with  laying  before 
the  committees  of  Congress  the  views  of  that  league.  Then 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Returning  to  his  work  for  the  league,  he  became  its  exec- 
utive vice  president,  and  as  such  was  authorized  to  present 
the  views  of  the  league  whenever  occasion  arose.  Usefully 
associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  helping  Congress  know 
the  views  of  the  league  have  been  Mr.  I.  Priedlander,  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  a  past  president  of  the  league,  and  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Cellarius.  of  Cincinnati,  now  executive  secretary  of  the 
league.  Others  helped  also,  but  those  I  mention  were  invalu- 
able to  the  committee  when  this  legislation  began. 

This  year  Mr.  Bodfish  came  before  the  committee  and 
presented  at  length  the  views  of  the  league.  He  suggested 
17  changes,  and  these  suggestions,  I  say  with  complete  con- 
fidence, were  meant  with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  bill 
and  not  presented  through  hostility  to  the  bill.  They  were 
amendments  out  of  the  depths  of  his  long  experience  and  his 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  subject  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England. 

The  rules  of  the  House  do  not  permit  me  to  disclose  the 
treatment  of  those  suggestions  in  the  committee,  but  inas- 
much as  my  colleague  and  associate  on  the  committee  has 
without  protest  seen  fit  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  went  on 
in  the  committee,  I  feel  that  I  do  not  transgress  the  rules 
of  the  House  in  saying  that  every  one  of  those  17  suggestions 
was  brushed  aside  without  consideration.  In  view  of  that 
I  have  felt  warranted  in  disclosing  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  how  som.e  of  us  feel  about  this  matter.  I  do  not  rise 
to  argue  the  merit  of  the  suggested  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered in  the  course  of  the  reading  of  the  bill;  that  is  unnec- 
essary at  least  at  this  point.    Perhaps  others  who  feel  as  I 
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do  may  comment  upon  the  various  suggestions.  Here  I  may 
say  only  that  we  feel  the  10,000,000  members  of  the  building 
and  loan  associations  ought  to  know  how  they  have  been 
affronted,  ought  to  know  that  their  views  have  been  ignored. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr,  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  needs  in  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  is  to  stimulate  actinty  in  the  hea\T  indus- 
tries. This  need  has  been  apparent  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  depre.ssion  and  has  certainly  been  emphasized  by  the 
reversal  of  business  in  the  last  3  months  by  the  steady  in- 
crease of  unemplosTnent,  which  is  so  vitaDy  affected  by  the 
condition  of  the  heavT  industries  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  support  legislation  for  a  hous- 
ing plan  that  is  fair  to  private  enterprise  and  thereby  give 
logical  promise  of  fulfillment  of  the  need  of  stimulating 
the  hea\'y  industries. 

I  heartily  agree  ^^^th  the  pronouncement  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  when  he 
expressed  the  principle  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  under- 
lying basis  of  this  legislation.  He  said,  "Private  enterprise 
and  private  capital  must  bear  the  burden  of  providing  the 
great  bulk  of  new  housing."  I  would  like  to  see  this  bill 
corrected  so  that  it  would  more  nearly  conform  to  this 
principle  enunciated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  with  regard  to  the  date  in  tills  biU 
concentrates  upon  the  need  of  new  construction  and  new 
employment.  The  change  is  simply  this:  That  under  its 
present  terms  the  legislation  provides  for  the  retirement  of 
the  F.  H.  A.  from  insurance  of  existing  private-mortgage 
debts  on  July  1,  1939.  With  the  change  proposed  in  the 
amendment,  the  money  '^•iD  not  be  used  to  guarantee  mort- 
gages now  in  existence,  but,  instead,  will  be  applied  to  the 
need  for  new  construction  and  new  emploj-ment.  If  tliis 
amendment  is  adopted  it  will  properly  concentrate  the 
F.  H.  A.  on  guaranties  which  would  encourage  and  support 
new  construction  in  greater  volume  and  help  the  very  definite 
need  that  exists  at  the  present  time  for  the  immediate  stimu- 
lation of  new  construction  and  the  revival  of  employment, 
wliich.  after  all,  is  the  vital  purpose  of  this  bill.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  amendment  will  be  adopted, 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
pro  forma  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GOLDSBOROUGH,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  the 
date  is  fixed  as  July  1,  1939,  is  because  at  this  time  in  this 
country  there  is  a  great  deal  of  property  which  is  in  imlnent 
danger  of  being  foreclosed  under  mortgages.  The  commit- 
tee felt  it  necessary  to  stop  these  foreclosures  in  order  to 
reestablish  confidence  and  protect  this  property,  much  of 
which  is  in  process  of  construction.  This  is  the  reason  the 
time  was  fixed  at  July  1,  1939.  The  committee  considered 
it  very  carefully  and  v,-ere  unanimous,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  fixing  the  date. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  do  now  close. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offerM  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Section  203  (b)  (1)  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"  ( 1)  Be  held  by  a  mortgagee  approved  by  the  .Administrator 
as  responsible   and  able  to  service  the  mon.gage   properly." 

Sec.  7.  Section  203  (b)  (2)  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (including  such  initial  serv- 
ice charges,  appraisal,  inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve)   in  an  amount — 

"(A)  not  to  exceed  $16,000  and  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of 
tLe  appraised  value  (as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  for 
Instirance)  of  a  property  upon  which  there  Is  located  a  dwelling 
or  dwellings  designed  principally  for  residcmtlal  use  for  not  more 
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than  four  famflles  In  the  aggregate 
dwelling  or  dwellings  have  a  party  wall  or 
connected  with  another  dweUlng  or  dwellings 

"(B)   not  to  exceed  $6,400  and  not  to 
appraised    value    (aa    oX    the    date   the 
Insurance)   of  a  property  upon  which  thert 
designed  principally  for  a  ,=lngle-family 
of  which  (1)   to  besrun  after  the  date  of 
Housing    Act    amendments    of    1937    and 
mortgage    Insurance    prior    to    the    beglnnl 
(11)   the  construction  of  which  was  begun 
and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
been    sold    or    occupied    since    completion 
respect  to  mortgages  Insured  under  this 
Bhall  be  the  owner  and  occupant  of  the 
the  'nsurance  and  shall  have  paid  on 
IfSf.  10  percent  of  the  appraised  value  In 
or 

"(C)  (1)  not  to  exceed  »8.60C  in  respecl 
complies  with  the  conditions  set  forth  In 
except  as  to  the  amount  of  the  principal 
has  an  appraised  value  (as  of  the  date  thi 
for  Insurance)  in  excess  of  $6,000  but  noi 
and  (11)  not  to  exceed  00  percent  of  $6,000 
percent  of  the  balance  at  such  rahie 
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Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lncz:  Page  ' 
strike  out  $6,400  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•*$4,500  to  $7,200.  depending  on  and  varyln ; 
to>wn  or  city  and  the  prevailing  cost  of  pn  vidlng 
■ons  ctf  low  or  moderate  wage  income,  to 
and  regulaUons  by  the  Administrates-." 


tils 


Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
order  that  the  Rxcoro  may  show  what 
building  and  loan  association  was  in  this 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
amendment.    It  was  In  part  met  by  th? 
mlttee  in  adopting  another  amendmeiit 
another  consideraticm. 

The  CHAmMAN.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


motion  purely  in 
he  suggestion  of  the 
matter. 

to  withdraw  the 

action  of  the  com- 

but  there  Is  still 

to  the  request  of  the 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cxawtokd 
tb©  period,  following  the  word  "value",  add 

"In   all   cases  where   mortgage   Insiirance 
amount    in   excess  of   80   percent   of   the 
property  the  applicant  shall  submit  an 
factory  to  the  Administrator,  executed  by 
a  buUdlng-matertal  dealer,  real-estate 
•on.  firm,  or  corporation  Immediately 
transaction,  effectively  binding  such  perso^ 
to  cosign  ex-  endorse  such  loan  over  and 
original  appraised  vahte,  and  binding  such 
tkm  to  deposit  In  cash  or  aecurltleB  acceptable 
and  amtfcrved  by  the  mortgagee  an  amount 
of  such  loan  with  the  approved  mortgagee 
ment,  and  final  jaortgage  Insurance  shall 
eaaea  until  there  has  been  compliance 
tstrator." 


ttls 


percent 
the 
b(en 
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Mi.  CRAWFORD.    Mi.  Chairman, 
the  matter  of  the  adranclng  of  90 
yahie  In  the  way  of  Insured  loans  to 
buUd  a  h(Hne.    "nie  amendment  has 
League  of  Building  ft  Loan  Associations, 
from  the  experience  in  Great  Britain 
acts  they  require  the  contractors  and  th( 
and  help  carry  some  of  this  risk. 

The  crude  diagram  I  have  placed  on 
trates  what  would  have  happened  the 
basis  of  a  $6,600  house,  meaning  to  sa3 
have  been  built  in  1925  for  $6,000  would 
to  build  today. 

You  start  out  with  your  90-percent 
In  this  Ull  over  a  20-year  period.    Paylcts 
within  the  20  years,  this  line  here 

dicates  the  (Hminl.«;hing  amount  Of  the 

your  paymeuts.    "n^  shaded  area 
that  mortgagor  would  have  in  hla  homo 
from  time  to  time.    The  striped  area 
vahie  of  the  house,  while  this  Une  runn 
the  piioe  It  would  cost  to 
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of  a  property  which 

paragraph    (B)    above 
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mortgage  i»  accepted 
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his  blackboard  Jllus- 
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:o8t  you  about  $6,600 
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[Indibating  on  chart]  In- 
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as  he  moved  along 

presents  the  market 

ng  up  this  way  rep- 
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as  your  market  declines,  the  equity  is  wiped  out,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  shaded  area. 

At  this  point,  or  roughly  in  1929,  his  equity  would  have 
disappeared  entirely  because  the  market  price  of  his  home 
dropped  to  such  an  extent.  When  you  get  over  to  the  period 
1934  to  1936,  we  will  stay,  his  equity  comes  back  into  the 
picture  because  of  the  increased  market  value  of  real  es- 
tate and  cost  of  material  and  labor  entering  into  the  building 
of  a  home. 

What  will  be  the  situation  imder  this  bill  when  you  ad- 
vance as  much  as  90  percent  and  the  owner  of  the  home 
goes  along  and  pays  for  2,  3,  or  4  years,  then  runs  into  a 
real-estate  depression?  He  finds  his  equity  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished and  the  market  value  of  his  home  is  way  below  the 
amount  still  owing  on  the  mortgage.  There  is  only  one 
answer  and  that  is  that  thousands  of  people  operating  under 
this  kind  of  a  program  will  desert  their  homes  and  they  will 
then  become  the  property  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. Remember  I  am  talking  from  Britain's  experience 
after  which  we  have  very  largely  copied  our  entire  Federal 
housing  program. 

Thi;;  chart  is  prepared  by  the  Real  Estate  Analist.  an  ab- 
solutely unbiased  publication.  They  are  not  real-estate 
operators  or  owners.  They  put  out  only  real-estate  facts. 
This  illustrates,  as  I  said,  what  would  happen  on  a  90-per- 
cent loan  over  a  20-year  period  with  your  erratic  fluctuations 
in  market  values  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  replac- 
ing homes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  thf'  amendment  be  agreed  to, 
and  thereby  have  those  who  profit  ma«t  out  of  this  program 
participate  in  carrying  the  crreat  nsk  until  there  has  been 
paid  on  the  obligation  a  suf!ic;ent  amount  to  sive  a  reason- 
ably safe  margin  to  the  Federal  Housing  .Administration. 
This  is  fair  and  in  Une  with  thoroughly  Jround  financing 
principles  as  have  already  been  demonstrated  by  experience 
in  the  British  Isles.  Without  this  amendment,  those  who 
supply  and  build  will  be  able  to  take  out  of  the  deal  100 
percent  of  their  pay,  profit  and  have  no  ri.sk  whatsoever. 
To  permit  such  a  situation  is  entirely  unfair  to  all  other 
parties  concenied  and  r  specially  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
who  make  contributions  to  the  Federal  Treasury  with  which 
to  absorb  these  losses. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any 
member  of  the  committee  would  seriously  deny  that  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  destroy  the  effecuve  operation 
of  the  most  desirable  provision.s  of  this  bill,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  encouragement  of  the  consiruttion  of  homes 
at  small  cost  by  people  of  small  means. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford  J. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oCfer  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered   by  Mr,   Ellenboctn ;    Page  3.   line   18,  strike 
out  all  of  lines  18  to  25.  Inclusive,  ail  of  page  4.  and  Unea  1  to  6 
inclusive,  page  5.  ' 

Mr.  STEAGAIjL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Eu-SNBGGEN]  has  been  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

sraiKX  OUT  section  7  and  UMrr  iNsxraANci:  of  mohtgacis  to  so 

PnurCNT    OF    APPKAISED    VALUI    OF    UOM£ 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  strikes  out  all  of  section  7,  thereby 
reinstating  the  original  Federal  Housing  Act  as  we  passed  it 
in  1834.  ,  ^^ 
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Section  7  of  this  bill  provides  for  insurance  of  homes  up  to  ' 
90  percent  of  the  appraised  value.     This.  I  think,  is  unsound. 
In.surance   up  to   90   percent  of   the  appraised   value  is   an 
unsound   financial   tran.-^action.     The   appraised   value    of   a 
home  depends  on   the  individual  opinion  of   the   appraiser 
and  naturally  fluctuates  from  time  to  time.     During  the  pa^t   , 
few  years  the  appraised  value  has  generally  exceeded  the   | 
market  value;  at  any  rate,  it  has  exceeded  the  price  which   j 
one  could  receive  for  the  dwelling  on  the  open  market. 

A     MORTGAGE    rP    TO     90     PERCENT    FORCES    ALMOST    INSTANTANEOUS 

FORECLOSCRE  IN   CASE  OF  DEFAULT  j 

If  a  mortgage  up  to  90  percent  is  placed,  it  means  that  if 
the  home  owner  defaults  in  the  payment  of  only  a  few 
monthly  in.=:tallments  the  mortgagee  will  be  forced  to  fore- 
close in  order  to  save  his  investment,  because  to  the  90-per- 
cent mortgage  must  be  added  payments  for  taxes  in  arrears. 
insurance,  foreclosure  costs,  and  other  expenses,  which  total 
far  more  than  the  remaining  10  percent.  This  necessarily 
will  result  m  the  acceleration  of  foreclosures.  It  will  deprive 
thousand.?  and  thousands  of  home  owners  of  the  10-percent 
investment,  which  often  constitutes  their  only  savings  and 
which  they  have  put  into  the  transaction. 

THE    BEST     OPTNION     SUPPORTS     ME     IN     INSISTING     THAT     WE     LIMIT 
^!ORTGAGES    TO    80    PERCENT    OF    THE    VALLT: 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opposition  to  section 
7.  I  am  not  alone  in  insisting  that  mortgages  for  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  value  of  a  home  are  unsound.  Many  of 
the  leading  industrialists  and  financiers  of  this  country',  men 
of  experience  and  ability,  insist  that  this  is  an  unsound  prop- 
osition. 

THE  HOME  OWNER  WILL  LOSE  HIS  IN\-ESTMENT;  THE  SPECTTLATni 
EVII.DFR  WI1.L  BE  PROTFCrra  BY  GOVFKNMENT  BONDS.  AND  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT   WILL    HAVE   TO   STAND   THE    LOSS 

Under  the  National  Hou.sing  Act  of  1934  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  a  Government  institution,  insures  mort- 
gagf.s  on  homes  up  to  80  percent  of  the  appraised  value.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  pending  bill  to  increase  this  insurance  to 
90  percent  of  the  appraised  value.  The  pending  proposal 
does  not  help  the  prospective  home  ou-ner.  It  lures  him  into 
building  a  home  when  he  does  not  have  suflScient  resources 
and  when  the  probability  i.^  that  he  will  quickly  lose  his  orig- 
inal investment.  It  encourages  siseculative  builders  to  build 
hornps.  unload  them  on  innocent  \nctims.  and  take  a  Govern- 
ment insured  mortgage. 

The  speculative  builder  cannot  lose  in  this  proposition 
because  he  is  protected  by  the  Government  insurance.  If 
the  mortgage  is  defaulted,  he  receives  3-percent  bonds  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  for  his  investment.  He  cannot 
lose,  but  the  Government  can  and  will  lose.  The  Govern- 
ment will  suffer  great  losses  without  helping  the  home  owner. 

The  result  of  this  whole  proposal  will  be  that  the  prospec- 
tive home  owner  will  invest  10  percent  which  he  will  lose, 
and  the  speculative  builder  will  receive  his  profit  and  his 
investment  in  the  form  of  Government  bonds.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  will  be  left  holding  the  bag  and  will  be  forced 
to  take  over  the  property  for  the  Government-guaranteed 
mortgage  which,  together  with  foreclosure  and  other  ex- 
penses will  exceed  the  value  of  the  home. 

To  put  this  in  another  way:  The  financial  institution 
which  places  the  90  percent  mortgage  takes  no  risk,  because 
the  Government  insures  the  mortgage.  "When  the  mortgage 
is  foreclosed,  the  Government  returns  to  the  private  investor 
or  to  the  financial  institution  100  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage,  plus  any  sum  he  may  have  paid  out  for  taxes 
or  insurance  on  the  property. 

Section  7  plays  the  home  owner  and  the  Government  for 
suckers.  If  this  section  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill,  it 
will  cost  the  Government  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
and  will  accelerate  the  foreclosure  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  homes. 

I  am  proF>osing  an  amendment  in  the  interest  of  the  home 
owner  and  in  the  interest  of  sound  financing.  I  plead  with 
you  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
If  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  is  adopted,  what  per- 
centage Will  prevail? 


Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  the 
same  situation  will  prevail  as  now  exists,  which  is  insurance 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  heme. 

In  most  of  the  States  it  take.s  many  months,  in  .seme  of 
them  more  than  18  months,  to  foreclose.  The  interest  which 
accumulates  on  the  indebtedness  during  the  process  of  fore- 
closure will  m  most  cases  far  exceed  the  remaining  10  per- 
cent. On  any  home  which  has  to  be  foreclosed  the  Govern- 
ment Will  have  to  take  a  terrific  loss. 

By  placing  mortgages  up  to  90  percent  we  force  speedy 
foreclosures  and  deprive  people  who  have  little  money  of 
their  small  investment.  By  passing  unsound  legislation  we 
take  their  money  and  shatter  their  dream  of  owning  a  little 
home.     !  Applau.se.  1 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  The  gentleman's  argximent  is  that 
this  provision  makes  it  impossible  for  a  creditor  to  be  lenient 
to  his  debtor  when  the  debtor  has  lost  his  job? 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.     You  are  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  This  provision  will  accelerate  reach- 
ing the  depth  of  the  next  depression. 

Mr.  ELLENTiOGEN.  Precisely.  It  compels  a  creditor, 
even  if  he  is  lenient,  to  foreclose  quickly  because  there  is 
practicallj"  no  equity  whatever  in  the  home. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT  rose. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama   I  Mr.  Steagall]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di*'ision  (demanded  by 
Mr.  WoLcoTT)  there  were — ayes  66.  noes  44. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  tellers 
Mr.  Steagall  and  Mr.  Wolcott. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the  tellers  reported  that 
there  were — ayes  80,  noes  40. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  Ellenbogen]. 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  chairman  in  charge  of  a 
bill  tries  to  close  debate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  is  it 
not  possible  for  a  member  of  the  committee  having  the  bill 
in  charge  to  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  motion  was  made  to  close  debate, 
and  the  motion  was  in  order. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  appreciate  that,  but  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  was  trjing  to  address  the 
Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may  state  that  a  motion  of 
the  character  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  RICH.  It  seems  to  me  the  courtesy  of  the  House  re- 
quires that  a  member  of  the  committee  at  least  have  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WOLCOTT  moves  that  the  CommJttee  do  now  rise  and  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  CIL\IRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  do  not  yield  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  tJie  Chair  had  already  put  my  amendment  to  a 
vote  when  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  offered  his  amend- 
ment. I  believe  a  vote  cannot  be  interrupted  by  the  cBer  of 
a  motion. 


the  pilce  it  would  cost  to  xeplai «  tbe  property.    So,  '  in  1934. 


if  the  ainendment  of  the  gentleman  is  adopted,  what  per- 
centage Will  prevail? 


ment.    I  believe  a  vote  cannot  be  interrupted  by  the  offer  of 
a  motion. 
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Is  but  a  fair  ex- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may  sa:r  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  a  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  ELLENBOOEN.  Yes;  but  the  Ch^ir  had  already  put 
the  question  on  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  fron^  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  thid 
ample  of  what  happened  in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  during  the  consideration  of  t  lis  bill.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  minority  is  Justifle<  In  protecting  its 
stand  in  all  fair  and  legal  parllamentai  y  ways.  The  only 
manner  In  which  I  could  get  an  oppor  ;unity  to  speak  on 
this  amendment  was  by  moving  to  stril  e  out  the  enacting 
clause.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  :1_ 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to  thei  other  members  of 
the  majority,  that  we  have  several  motions  to  strike  out 
the  enacting  clause,  and  we  will  offer  them,  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  so  our  side  of  this  question  may  be  thoroughly 
considered. 

I  stated  in  general  debate  that  this  particular  section  was 
obnoxious  because  it  would  dry  up  credit  which  might  other- 
wise be  available  for  investment  in  homeji.  I  am  pleased  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Elle  iibogen  ]  feels  as  we 
do  in  this  respect.  The  gentleman  fron  Pennsylvania  has 
been  before  our  committee  on  ntmaeroiis  occasions  in  the 
past  3  or  4  years,  to  my  knowledge.  End  has  given  deep 
and  conscientious  study  to  the  housing  question.  He  is  in 
position  to  know  as  well  if  not  better  than  any  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  the  effect  this 
particular  section  will  have  upon  home  financing. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  because  I  conscientiously  feel 
that  the  point  taken  by  the  financial  institutions  that  this 
might  result  In  the  drying  up  of  credit  is  well  taken.  We 
have  been  told  repeatedly  this  Is  what  £  going  to  happen. 
and  it  will  happen.  There  Is  no  question  about  It.  It  will 
destroy  the  market  for  resales  sis  well  anc  thereby  demoralize 
your  entire  real-estate  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  expecting  tto  much  that  we  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  our  viev's  as  we  go  through 
this  bill,  but  I  am  going  to  make  an  hone  st  and  conscientious 
request  that  you  understand  the  bill  and  know  what  you  are 
doing.  Please  do  this.  Por  the  sake  of  th  e  people  In  your  dis- 
tricts that  want  to  build  homes,  please,  f oi  ■  their  sake,  if  not  to 
maintain  your  own  Intellectual  integTit^  understand  what 
you  are  doing.  This  bill  will  not  only  de:  troy  the  market  for 
resales  but  It  win  destroy  the  market  fo-  any  investment  in 
real  estate,  because  we  build  up  a  psyciology  against  real- 
estate  investment  which  makes  it  imprac  ticable  for  any  man 
to  invest  in  real  estate,  even  to  the  extent  of  building  a  home, 
because  if  he  does  not  feel  he  is  going  t<i  get  the  money  out 
of  his  home  by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
market  for  that  home  by  the  Federal  ciovemment.  then  he 
is  not  going  to  invest.  He  is  going  to  continue  to  rent  as 
long  as  he  finds  It  economically  advisable  to  rent  instead  of 
build. 

Mr.  STEAGAIJ..  Mr.  Chairman,  in  drder  that  Members 
who  may  not  have  been  on  the  floor  st  the  moment  may 
understand  what  took  place,  I  may  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ELLDiBOGiaT]  offiTed  an  amendment. 


which  he  was  permitted  to  discuss  under 


which  I  moved  a  vote  without  giving  any  xxly  an  opportunity 


to  answCT  his  argument  or  to  oppose  hi^ 


it  how  unfair  we  were.    If  we  were  uniair.  we  were  unfair 


to  the  opponents  of  that  amendment,  ind  the  amendment 
did  not  come  from  the  minority  side,  a;  the  Members  may 
have  been  led  to  believe  by  tbe  gentlemai  who  has  Just  taken 


his  seat,  and  who  proceeded  to  discuss  tte  amendment,  upon 
which  debate  had  been  closed  by  a  vote  ol  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all  deb4te  on  the  pending 
amendment 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  m^ke  a  point  of  order 
against  that  motion. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  Chair  would  ijole  that  the  proper 
procedure  Is  to  pass  first  axxm  the  motk  n  of  the  gmtlenr^an 


the  rules,  and  upon 


amendment.    This 


from  Michigan  [Mr.  WolcottI  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  LUCE.     Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Por  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  rise? 

Mr.  LUCE.    I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  has  been 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  opposition  to  the  ir.otion. 

Mr.  LUCE.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  .state  it. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
upon  taking  the  flcor,  made  no  motion.  Was  the  gentleman 
in  order? 

The  CHAIRT-IAN.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the 
Chair  takes  it.  rose  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  the  Chair  make  a  suppo- 
sition to  that  effect? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  believes  the  Chair  had  the 
right  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  A'abama  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  Cha-r  will  state  there  is  only  10  mmutes  of 
debate  permitted  on  a  motion  of  this  character.  5  minutes 
for  and  5  minutes  against. 

Mr.  LUCE.  I  am  pointing  out  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  par- 
liamentary law  does  not  permit  a  Mcmbor  to  address  the 
House  unless  he  has  been  recognized  by  the  Speaker  as  a 
result  of  some  form  of  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  en  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  WoLcoTT)  there  were — ayes  29,  noes  102. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.stion  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pt-nnsylvania. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  amendment 
now  before  the  Committee  would  limit  the  insurance  to 
60  percent  instead  of  90  percent? 

The  CHAIR?<IAN.     The  Chair  has  no  knowledge  of  that. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  ELLENBOGEN*  there  were — ayes  67,  noes  90. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lord:   Page  4.  line  9.  after  the  word 

"property",   insert   ■•including  farmi".   ai.d   in   line    11    after  "resi- 
dence", insert  "or  a  bam." 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  that  amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  was  recognized  before  the  gentleman  made  the  point 
of  order.     I  do  not  yield.    During  this  week  I  received 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  be  heard 
upon  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LORD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  for  that  ptirpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
suspend.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  reserve 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill,  and  therefore  is  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  to  help  the  poor  people 
that  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  is  always  so  solicitous 
about.    I  hope  he  will  give  me  time  to  speak  on  this. 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  week  I  received 
from  a  farmer  In  my  district  notice  that  his  barn  had 
burned,  and  that  they  used  the  in-mrance  money  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  on  the  farm.  He  asked  me  to  try  to  secure 
from  some  Government  agency  funds  to  build  him  a  new 
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barn.  I  went  to  every  Government  agency  that  helps 
building,  but  there  is  none  that  takes  care  of  the  construc- 
tion of  bams. 

This  bill  will  provide  ftmds  to  build  homes,  but  with  only 
a  home  on  a  farm  and  no  bam.  the  farmer  cannot  make  a 
living.  I  ask  this  simple  amendment  on  this  bill,  that  we 
also  include  a  barn  as  well  as  a  house. 

This  special  session  of  Congress  was  called  by  the  Chief 
Executive  to  pass  legislation  to  help  the  farmer.  The  farm 
bill  that  has  been  passed  wiU  not  help,  but  on  the  contrary 
will  injtire  the  dairy  farmer.  Here  is  a  measure  that  will 
really  help  farmers  without  means,  but  it  receives  little  or 
no  consideration  from  the  majority  party. 

The  amendment  was  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania insist  upon  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Lord)  there  were — ayes  29.  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PALMISANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  word.  I  am  sorry  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  refused  to  adopt  the  Ellenbogen  simendment.  I 
have  had  28  years'  experience  in  btiilding  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that  if  you 
make  a  loan  of  90  percent,  then  the  Government  will  buy 
every  home  that  it  will  finance  to  the  extent  of  90  percent. 
Take  as  an  illustration  a  mortgage  on  a  $3,000  home,  and  an 
advancement  of  $300.  The  foreclosure  proceedmgs  will  cost 
more  than  $300,  and  the  minute  a  man  loses  his  home,  or 
does  not  like  it  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  Government 
will  buy  that  home.  Go  into  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration, and  you  will  see  they  have  purchased  every  home 
they  have  foreclosed. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Why  does  it  cost  $300  to  foreclose  such 
a  mortgage  as  that? 

Mr.  PALMISANO.  Advertising  and  cost  and  commission. 
Take  it  in  Baltimore  City.  The  commission  is  9  percent  on 
the  first  $300.  and  on  the  second  $300  it  is  8  percent,  and 
when  you  get  up  to  $3,000  it  is  approximately  $165  for 
the  commission.  Then  you  have  $50  of  cotirt  costs,  and  you 
have  2-2  percent  commission  for  the  auctioneer's  fees,  and 
then  the  auditor's  report,  and  it  is  always  $300.  I  ask  any 
attorney  who  has  had  experience  in  real  estate  or  in  fore- 
closure proceedings  to  stand  and  say  that  the  expense  of  a 
foreclo.-^ure  proceeding  is  not  $300  on  a  $3,000  proposition. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    And  under  this  bill  who  pays  that? 

Mr.  PALMISANO.  The  Government  will  eventually  pay, 
because  they  have  to  take  over  the  property. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  where  the  gentleman  is  wrong, 
because  the  mortgagee  has  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  PALMISANO.  How  are  you  going  to  get  anything  out 
of  the  mortgagee  when  he  has  not  anything? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  mortgagee  is  the  bank,  the  instir- 
ance  company,  or  the  building  and  loan  association. 

Mr.  PALMISANO.    Then  you  will  not  have  any  loans. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  must  admit  that  tmder 
this  bill  they  are  the  ones  that  will  pay. 

Mr.  PALMISANO.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  no  bank 
will  sign  a  mortgage  or  pay  in  advance  10  percent  if  they  are 
responsible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Then  nobody  is  hurt. 

Mr.  PALMISANO.    And  you  will  not  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  word.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
here  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  a  90-percent  loan  on  a 
$6,000  home  is  a  safe,  soimd  investment,  whether  or  not  the 
banks  will  take  it,  whether  or  not  private  capital  will  come 
in.  I  say  to  you  that  each  and  every  p>erson  who  testified 
before  the  committee,  including  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  R.  P.  C; 
Mr.  Eccles,  of  the  Federal  Reserve;  Mr.  Fleming,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  and  what  not, 


failed  to  say  that  this  was  an  unsound  and  unsafe  invest- 
ment. But,  on  the  contrary,  both  Governor  Eccles  and  Mr. 
Jones  stated  that  they  considered  them  sound  investments 
and  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  House  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  McClatchy,  who  is  director  of  the  Home  Build- 
ers' Association  of  Philadelphia  and  Suburbs: 

Before  reading  the  statement  which  we  have  prepared,  which 
will  be  verv  brief,  listening  to  the  discussion  here  the  last  day  or 
two.  I  wanted  to  make  in  a  very  brief  way  a  contribution  to  this 
discussion,  which  is  the  result  of  a  long  experience.  I  have  been 
In  this  business  since  1888.  I  do  not  look  it,  but  I  have,  and  I 
have  built  as  many  as  800  or  900  small  homes  a  year.  Our  btisiness 
has  been  exclusively  the  building  of  small  homes.  As  a  matter  of 
actual  experience,  I  can  tell  you  that  up  until  1929,  with  the 
thousands  of  homes  we  built,  I  do  not  believe  we  had  100  fore- 
clostires,  and  they  were  all  sold  on  a  10-percent  down  payment. 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McGRANERY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  But  he  is  a  builder  who  wants  that  done. 
The  gentleman  cannot  name  a  single  individual  or  a  private 
loan  association  or  a  bank  in  this  cotmtry  that  would  be 
willing  to  advance  to  the  extent  of  90  percent  of  the  ap- 
pi-aised  value,  for  the  construction  of  any  kind  of  a  building. 

Mr,  McGRANERY.  Nearly  all  of  the  houses  that  were 
built  in  the  twenties  were  built  on  a  90-percent  basis. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  question  the  gentleman's  honesty, 
but  I  do  question  the  accuracy  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  FORD  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  McGRANERY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD  of  California.  We  had  that  same  discussion 
when  the  original  Federal  Housing  Administration  bill  was 
being  considered,  and  everybody  said  that  nobody  would  loan 
80  percent.  Everybody  who  came  before  that  committee 
said  "no";  and  yet  we  did  over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
business  under  it. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    A  billion  and  a  half. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  McClatchy  is  director  of  the  Home  Builders  Association 
of  Philadelphia  and  suburbs.  He  is  a  builder.  Here  is  the 
attitude  of  the  president  of  another  building  association.  The 
building  supply  people  want  to  sell  building  supplies  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  they  want  to  do  everytliing  possible  to 
encourage  home  building,  the  same  as  every  member  of 
Congress  wants  to  do  everjihing  he  can  to  encotirage  home 
building.  But  all  of  the  building  supply  people  recognize  that 
they  cannot  sell  their  supplies  unless  the  person  who  desires 
to  build  a  home  can  get  credit  from  a  financial  institution. 
The  attitude  of  the  btiilding  supply  people  is  expressed  pretty 
well  in  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Vernon  M.  Hawkins,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hawkins  Lumber  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  which 
he  says: 

I  was  Interested,  gentlemen.  In  hearing  what  the  bankers  had  to 
say  about  their  interest.    I  think  that  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

Of  course,  the  interest  which  the  bankers  have  is  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  to  a  man  selling  liunber  and  plaster 
and  cement  and  other  building  supplies;  but,  tinfortunately 
in  this  set-up.  whether  that  man  sells  his  building  supplies 
depends  largely  upon  the  attractiveness  of  the  loan  to  the 
banker  who  is  furnishing  the  money  with  which  to  purchase 
the  building  supplies.    Then  he  says: 

Then  after  we  put  in  about  15  or  20  percent  of  the  value  of  that 
house,  they  want  us  to  endorse  their  note. 

Under  the  F.  H.  A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  building  supply 
man  coming  in  and  offering  to  put  in  15  or  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  any  house  for  which  he  has  sold  supplies.  If  he 
would  do  so  and  endorse  the  paper  imtil  it  was  paid  down  to 
75  or  80  percent,  we  would  have  one  of  the  biggest  building 
booms  in  this  country  that  you  have  ever  seen. 

He  says  further: 

We  do  not  have  to  ask  them  to  do  tha"..  We  can  get  the  money 
tlirough  the  F.  H.  A.  without  It. 
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Now.  gentlemen,  you  do  not  get 
P.  H.  A.,  and  here  is  »  man  testifying 
sentlng  the  building  supply  dealers  < 
States  or  the  Boston  district,  who  die 
F.  H.  A.  was  not  a  loaning  institution, 
much  enlightenment  from  such  a 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOOK.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  whei  i 
were  made  In  that  act,  until  the  act 
they  refused  to  loan;  but  after  it  was 
very  pnxious  to  loan,  and  there  was 
money  lost  under  that  iMtx*eding? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    The  brokers  went 
market.    As  I  set  forth  in  my  argimien 
time  st'lling  some  of  the  banks  on 
Mr.  Eccles  says  some  of  them  will  not 
son  they  will  not  Is  because  of  this 
helping  that  situation  at  all  by  makin 
cent.    But  the  reason  they  wiD  not  is 
about  as  much  yield  to  them  in  a  good 
there  Is  in  an  insured  mortgage  when 
they  take.    Now.  they  are  bankers 
law  a  situation  where  the  man  who 
completely  at  their  mercy,  and  now  you 
them,  at  the  same  time  your  President 
To  me  it  is  an  unf  ortunate  paradox. 

Mr.  MOTT.    i£T.  Chairman,  I  offer 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morr:  On  pkge  4.  line  B.  after  the 
word  "piopeTtj^.  Insert  &  comma  and  tha  ^rards  "urban  or  rural. 

Mr.  MOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  althougl  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  impression  of  the  committee  tt  at  mortgages  for  the 
construction  of  new  dwellings  may  be  Insured  on  rural  as 
well  as  on  urban  property.  I  am  not  rble  to  find  any  Ian 
guage  in  the  bill  which  provides  for  i;.  True,  there  is  no 
language  in  the  bill  which  directly  prihiMts  it  either,  but, 
if  you  will  recall,  the  original  act,  cf  which  this  one  is 
amendatory,  was  also  silent  upon  this  :  natter, 
istrator,  under  the  original  National 
rules  and  regulations  which  excluded  ru  ral  property  from  the 
benefit  of  this  mortgage  Insurance,  although  the  language 
of  that  act  did  not  exclude  it. 

As  we  all  know,  the  tendency  today 
houses  in  the  country  instead  of  in  the  corporate  limits  of 
towns.  This  custom  is  becoming  more  prevalent.  Many 
people  like  to  build  their  houses  in  tht  country  on  account 
of  the  added  benefit  and  pleasure  th;y  get  from  a  rural 
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allows  mortgages  to  be  insured  on  ruTEd  property  then  the 
amendment  can  do  no  harm.  If  there  s  any  question  about 
it,  and  my  study  ot  the  bill  convincis  me  that  there  is, 
then  the  amendment  will  do  a  great  <eal  of  good. 

I  have  had  a  niunber  of  inquiries  f rpm  people  who  want 
to  build  houses  in  the  coimtry.  They 
new  bill  would  give  them  the  right  to 
upon  that  rural  property  insured.  Unle^  the  ImU  Is  amended 
I  tnink  it  will  not  give  them  that  rifht.  I  feel  that  the 
amendment  is  a  meritorious  one.  It  coirers  a  matter  that  is 
desired  by  a  great  many  people.  Tlie  imendment  is  neces 
sary  If  these  people  are  to  be  given  the  c  jnsideration  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  it  should  be  adopted 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   question   is 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dij^ision  (demanded  by 
Mr.  MoTT)  there  were — ayes  61,  noes  Sflj 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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"(3)  Have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the  .Administrator,  but  not 
to  exceed  20  years  from  the  date  of  the  Infrurance  of  the  mortgage." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203  (c)  of  title  11  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Aclmiiiistratnr  is  authorized  to 
fix  a  premium  charge  for  the  in.'^urance  of  mortgages  under  this 
section  which  In  no  case  shall  be  less  than  an  amount  equivalent 
to  one-half  of  1  percent  per  annum  nor  more  than  an  amount 
ecjuivalent  to  1  percent  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  principal 
obligation  outstanding  at  any  time,  without  taking  into  account 
delinquent  payments  or  prepayments  except  that  as  to  mortgages 
described  in  paragraph  (B)  of  section  203  (b)  (2)  and  accepted 
for  insurance  prior  to  July  1,  1939,  the  premium  charge  may  be 
one-fo\irth  of  1  jsercent  per  annum  on  such  outstanding  principal. 
Such  premiums  shall  be  payable  by  the  mortgagee  either  In  cash 
or  debentures  is.=ucd  by  the  Administrator  under  this  title,  at  par 
plus  accrued  interest,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator:  Protndod.  That  the  Administrator  may  require  the 
payment  of  one  or  more  >u*:ii  premiums  at  the  time  the  mortgage 
is  Insured  at  such  discount  rate  a.s  he  may  prescribe  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  interest  rate  speclfled  in  the  mortgage." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  siich  section  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  the  event  that  the  principal  obligation  of  any  mort- 
gage accepted  for  Insurance  under  this  section  i.s  paid  in  full  prior 
to  the  maturity  date  speciiiod  in  the  mortp:ige.  the  .Adminls'.rator 
Is  further  authoriz.ed  in  his  discretion  to  require  the  payment  by 
the  mortgagee  of  a  premium  charKP  in  such  amount  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  be  equitable,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  premium  charges  that  the  mortgagee 
would  otherwise  have  been  required  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  had 
continued  to  be  Insured  under  this  section  until  such  maturity 
date;  and  In  the  event  that  the  principal  obligation  Is  paid  m  full 
as  herein  set  fortii  and  a  mortgage  on  the  same  property  is  ac- 
cepted for  Insurance  at  the  time  of  such  payment,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  refund  to  the  mortgagee  for  the  account 
of  the  mortgagor  all,  or  such  portion  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
equitable,  of  the  current  unearned  annual  mortgage- insurance 
pnremlum  theretofore  paid." 

Mr,  GIFPORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  sm  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gifpord:  On  page  6,  after  line  26, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

'•Sbc.  9a.  Subeecion  (d)  of  section  203  of  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulatlona  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Such  rules  and  regulaticMis  shall  prescrllie  the 
Interest  rate,  the  Insurance  rate  and  the  fees  or  other  charges  for 
commission,  brokerage,  Initial  service  charge,  appraisal,  title,  and 
any  other  fee  or  charge  permitted  by  such  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  made  against  the  mortgagor  by  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  approved  mortgagee,  or  any  other  person,  firm,  or  corporation. 
Upon  the  closing  of  each  Insured  mortgage  or  mortgage  upon  which 
application  for  insurance  Is  to  be  made  a  full  and  clear  statement 
of  the  Interest.  Imnirance,  service,  commission,  brokerage,  repayment 
penalty,  fees,  and  any  other  charges  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the  mort- 
gagor shall  be  prepared  and  signed  by  the  mortgagee  and  furnished 
to  the  mortgagor,  and  a  signed  copy  of  the  same  shall  be  furnished 
to  Federal  Housing  Administration  with  the  final  application  for 
mortgage  insurance.  The  interest  rate  on  insured  mortgages  shaU 
not  be  published  without  publicaiion  of  the  total  cost  to  the  bor- 
rower of  such  insured  mortgage  by  a  statement  of  the  total  effective 
cost  of  the  money  to  the  borro-A-er,  including  all  items,  or  by  a 
statement  of  such  Items  '  " 

Mr.  GIFFORD,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  being  lengthy 
this  amendment  is  extremely  simple.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  has  furnished  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration about  $51,000,000,  largely  for  advertising — bally- 
hoo, some  call  it.  The  insurance  fund  is  only  about  $6,000,- 
000.  We  furnish,  I  tlunk,  $5,000,000  from  the  Treasury  and 
allow  them  to  use  $5,000,000  from  the  insurance  fund  for 
their  expenses. 

All  this  amendm.ent  does  is  to  help  the  buildmg-and-loan 
associations  meet  that  sort  of  adverti.sing,  which  portrays 
an  interest  rate  of  only  5  percent  when  the  e.xpen.se  is  really 
6.4  and  higher  for  interest,  insurance  services,  and  other  ex- 
penses. All  this  amendment  seck.=;  i.s  that  th^  borrower  be 
fully  informed,  which  wUl  greatly  lessen  the  competition. 
It  is  very  simple.    I  hope  you  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GIFPORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  The  Government  has  recently  been 
raising  hob  with  automobile  companies  because  they  did  not 
separate  the  actual  cost  of  interest  in  their  financing  of  auto- 
mobiles from  the  cost  of  extra  service  charges.  Is  not  this 
true? 
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Mr.  GIFPORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion.    Undoubtedly  it  is  true. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Government 
has  been  raising  hob  about  the  financing  of  automobiles  why 
should  the  same  principle  not  apply  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.     It  should. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  am.endment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  GirFORD>  there  were — ayes  26.  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  as  to  get  the  opinion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  return  to  page  3,  line  24, 
and  to  page  4,  line  25.  to  see  whether  or  not  the  two  amend- 
ments I  sent  to  the  desk  are  necessary  as  perfecting  amend- 
ments as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEAGATJ.     I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gentleman  has  not  heard  the 
amendments  read. 

Mr.  STEAGATJ ■■  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  that  is 
necessary  to  meet  iL 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  it  is  not  necessary,  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  these  amend- 
ments for  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection  the  amendments 
will  be  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DeMUTH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  £in  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DeMuth:  On  page  5,  line  15,  after 
the  word  "be",  strike  out  the  word  "less"  and  Insert  the  word 
"more";  and  strike  out  on  line  17  the  words  "nor  more  than  an 
amount  equivalent  to  1  jjercent  per  annum." 

Mr.  DeMUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
evaluate  the  insurance  that  the  Government  is  selling  now 
to  the  mortgagors  by  charging  them  one -half  of  1  percent 
and  in  some  cases  1  psercent  insurance  premium. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DeMUTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  went  to  correct  the  gentleman.  He 
said  the  insurance  was  sold  to  the  mortgagor.  The  insur- 
ance is  sold  to  the  mortgagee. 

Mr.  DeMUTH.  The  mortgagor  pays  the  insurance  pre- 
mium to  the  Government  under  the  terms  of  the  act.  If  a 
m^ortgagor  defaults  within  1  year  the  mortgagee  is  com- 
pelled to  foreclose  on  the  property  on  the  home.  Under  the 
administration  of  the  act  the  home  owner  is  compelled  to 
keep  his  taxes  paid  1 3rear  in  advance.  In  addition  the  owner 
of  the  property  is  compelled  to  keep  his  fire  Insurance  at  all 
times  3  years  in  advance  by  including  in  each  monthly  pay- 
ment a  charge  for  fire  insiu-ance. 

So  in  the  case  of  a  foreclosure  the  mortgagee  can  only 
suffer  the  bare  cost  of  the  foreclosure,  which  as  has  been 
stated  may  vary  anywhere  from  two  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, while  in  turn  he  has  insured  the  full  amount  of  the 
mortgage  and  is  paid  all  interest  from  the  date  of  the 
mortgage. 

How  much  can  the  Government  lose?  The  Government 
can  only  lose  the  amount  of  the  payment  of  interest  for 
1  year.  For  Instance,  on  a  $5,000  mortgage  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  bank  five  times  3  percent, 
or  $150  interest.  While  paying  that  $150  interest  over  a 
period  of  5  years,  the  Government  would  charge  $1,250 
that  it  would  collect  from  10  home  owners  during  that 
period  of  time  and  the  Government  could  not  lose  more 
than  $250  in  that  time,  provided  1  in  10  homes  were  fore- 
closed. You  can  see  that  the  Government  Is  getting  plenty 
of  premium  for  the  risk;  in  f&ct,  it  is  getting  and  charging 
an  excessive  premium  far  the  risk  it  is  assiuning  in  connec- 


tion with  these  homes.  This  amendment  I  have  cflered 
to  give  justice  to  and  relieve  the  small  home  owner  of  an 
excessive  premium  charge.  What  the  Administration  aims 
to  do  is  to  let  the  insurance  fund  accumulate  as  a  mutual 
fimd  to  the  credit  of  the  home  owner  so  that  during  the 
last  2  or  3  years  the  mortgagee  would  not  have  anything 
to  pay  on  principal  or  interest.  However,  the  first  4  or  5 
years  are  the  toughest  for  the  man  who  builds  a  home 
because  during  that  tim.e  there  are  various  things  he  lias 
to  buy  for  his  home. 

The  experience  of  the  F.  H  A.  on  their  mortgages  to  date 
shows  a  loss  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  ample  charge  for 
this  ia^^urance  premium. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  DeMuthJ. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolcott:  Page  5,  line  12,  s^:rlke  out 
all  of  section  9. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  place  pariicu- 
lar  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  striking  out  this  section. 
This  section  will  have  much  to  do  with  breaking  down  the 
confidence  that  lending  institutions  have  in  the  adequacy 
of  the  mutual  mortgage  fund  which  protects  them  against 
loss. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  cited  some  figures  in  general 
debate  which  showed  that  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion had  insured  $1,329,000,000  of  loans.  About  $531,000,000 
of  these  loans  were  under  title  I  and  the  balance  were  under 
title  n.  My  figures  showed  further  that  we  had  accumu- 
lated as  a  reserve  against  this  contingent  liability  between 
six  and  seven  million  dollars  which,  of  course,  is  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  contingent  liability.  In  this  paragraph 
after  increasing  the  risk  in  the  preceding  section,  we  de- 
crease the  premium  charge;  an  analogy  is  an  80 -year -old 
man  may  get  life  insurance  for  a  lower  premium  than  a 
20-year-old  man  can  get  insurance  on  their  respective  lives, 
which  I  think  is  a  foolish  philosophy. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  in  reference  to  his  advocacy  of 
whether  this  mutual  mortgage  fund  is  sufficient,  and  whether 
the  premiums  are  sufficient  to  create  a  sufficiently  large 
reserve  against  this  contingent  liability.  Unfortunately,  I 
have  been  unable  *o  obtain  the  amount  of  reserves  that  are 
required  by  life  insurance  companies,  I  believ#  they  are 
regulated  by  State  law.  Perhaps  that  is  not  material,  but 
the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  banks  will  no  longer 
have  confidence  in  the  mutual  insurance  fund  to  pay  them 
any  losses  which  may  be  sustained.  Therefore,  if  we  pass 
this  we  might  as  well  do  away  with  the  fund  because  we 
only  have  $6,000,000  against  a  contingent  liability  of  $1,329,- 
000,000  and  it  has  cost  us  $51,000,000  to  collect  the  $6,000,- 
000.  This  situation  cannot  long  continue,  because  the 
$6,000,000  which  they  now  have  will  in  a  very  short  time 
be  eaten  up  by  administration  costs.  We  might  as  well 
admit,  if  we  reduce  this  premium,  the  Government  Itself  is 
going  to  pay  the  premium  into  this  insurance  fimd  by  which 
the  lending  institutions  may  be  insured  against  loss,  vir- 
tually a  subsidy,  which  I  do  not  think  you  want  to  recognize. 

[Here  the  gavel  felLl 

Mr.  FARLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  considerF.ble  said  up  to  this 
time  about  how  careless  we  were  of  the  interests  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee.  I  hold  in  my  hand  here  a 
copy  of  the  hearings,  which  consist  of  approximately  300 
pages.  Everyone  had  a  good  opportunity  to  be  heard.  We 
are  going  over  some  of  the  things  today  that  we  went  over  in 
committee. 

May  I  call  attention  to  one  thing  further?  Something  has 
been  said  about  how  hard  it  is  to  make  money  on  this  type 
of  business,  and  how  the  Government  is  going  to  lose  money, 
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pioposals, 
ou; 


and  bow  fnanH^  peo{ile  feel  towanl 
inemln«.  president  of  the  Biggs  Naticoal 
of  Washington.  D.  C^  stated  before  tl\e 
institution  bad  lent  two  and  one-fourth 
this  type  of  security  and.  in  answer 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Curredcy 
they  bad  not  bad  a  single  default;  sc 
very  bad  business  or  very  bad  security 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  much  as  I  respect 
Michigan  and  the  other  members  of 
risen  in  opposition  to  some  of  these 
we  adopt  his  amendment  to  strike 
as  well  strike  out  the  enacting  clause^ 
the  bill.    I  would  like  to  see  the  am< 
voted  down. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  all 
all  amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  ii 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
Mr.  WoLcoTT)  there  were — ayes  19. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sac   10.  Section  a04   (a)    ot  such  »ct 
foUows: 

"SBC.  204.   (a)    (1)   In  any  case  tn 
a  mortgage  Injured  under  aectlon  203 
farecloeed   and  taJben  poMeaikm   ctf  tbe 
aooordanoe  wltb  regiilatkms  ot,  and  within 
mined  by,  tlie  AdmlniBtratar.  or  shall. 
Admlntatrator.  have  otberwlse  acquired 
mortpigor  after  default,   the  mortgagee, 
oonveyaBoe  to  the  Adrntntatrator  ot  such 
meeta  the  requirements  ot  rules  and 
trator  In  force  at  the  time  the  mortgaf^ 
danced  tn  such  mannw  as  may  be 
regulaUons.  and  (B)  tte  asrtgnmsnt  to 
mortgagee  against  the  laortgagor  or 
mortgage    transactkai    or    foredoeure 
claims  as  may  hare  been  rd«aaed  with 
iBtratar.  dtall  be  enttUed  to  reeelre  the 
■•  hereinafter  proTktod.     Upon  such 
the   obligation   of   the   moctgagee   to  pa; 
for   Insxirance   shall   cease   and   the 
to  the  cash  adjustment  heretnafter  provided 
gagee  debentures  ha-rlng  a  total  face 


en(m( 


deba  e  on  this  section  and 


on  the  amendment 
[Mr.  WoLcoTT], 
division  (demanded  by 
noes  82. 


to  amended  to  read  as 


whl<to 


OJ 


regrilatlons 


preaclbed 


of  the  mortgage  as  iwrelnafter  d«<nned 
as  hereinafter  provided.     Por  the 
the  Talue  of  the  mortgage  shall   be 
with  rules  and  regulattona  {Hreecribed 
■«*'^«^g  tojtbe  amount  at  the  original 
which  w^^^inpaid  an  the  date  of  the 
proceedings,  or  the  acqulsitton  of  the 
default,  the  amount  of  an  payments 
tha   mortgagee   for   taxes,   special 
which  are  liens  prior  to  the  mortgage, 
mortgaged  and  any  mortgage  Insurance 
InstHutlon  of  foreclosure  proceedings  or 
piopetty   othenrtee  after  dsCaun   and 
total  any  net  amount  recetted  on  aooouzlt 
the  Inatltutton  of  foracloaara  proceeding 
the  property  otherwise  after  default  and 
to  the  priv^^ty  on  awifwint  at  rent  or  othe  ■ 
ftpenaes  Imimied  m  *>*~"tn  [ 
ProtMtd.  Tbat  with  xc^ 

19^ 


wh  ch 


vahie 


thi 


accepted  for  Insurance  prior  to  July  1. 

(2)    (B)  of  this  act.  as  amended,  and 

there  shall  have  been  paid  on  account 

equal  to  10  peteatt  of  the  a 

the  date  the  mnrtgage  was  accepted  for 

Included  In  the  debentures  Issued  by 

coont  ctf  fonclosure  costs  actually  paid 

improved  by  ttoa  AteUBlstoa 

percent  of  the  unpftirt  princtpal  of  the 

the  Institution  of  foreclosure  rrnf*>«iin^ 

excen  of  rrs. 

"(3)  The  AdmlBlatratar  mmf  at  any 
and  cnfMllttans  a«  ha  may  preacrtbe.  eons 
mortgagor  frocx  hla  UablXlty  uztdar  the 
tnctrument  secured  tbareby.  or  consent 
ttM  mortgaged  inupetty  from  the  Uen  of 

"(S)  Debentorea  laauad  vndsr  this 
form  and  denomlnatlooa  tn  mtiltlples  of 
terms  and  oondlUoDs  and  shall  itv^>ti4b 
demptlon  as  may  be  preacrfbed  by  the 
approval  of  tiM  Biiualaii  of  the 
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mortgage  determined  as  herein  provided  and  the  aggregate  face 
value  of  the  debentures  Iseucd,  not  to  exceed  t50,  shall  be 
adjusted  by  the  payment  by  the  Administrator  of  cash  from  the 
fund  as  to  mortgagee  Insured  under  section  203  and  from  the 
housing  fund  as  to  mcntgages  Insured  under  section  210." 

Sec.  11.  Section  204  (b)  of  such  act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  debentures  Issued  under  this  section  to  any  mort- 
gagee shall  be  executed  in  the  name  of  the  Mutual  Mortgage 
Insurance  Fund  as  obligor  and  signed  by  the  Administrator  by 
either  his  written  or  engraved  signature,  and  shall  be  negotiable. 
They  shall  be  dated  as  of  the  date  foreclosure  proceedings  were 
Instituted,  or  the  property  was  otherwise  acquired  by  the  mort- 
gagee after  default,  and  shall  bear  interest  from  such  date  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Admlni.=rtrator  at  the  time  the  mortgage 
was  offered  for  insurance,  but  not  to  exceed  3  percent  per  annum, 
payable  semiannually  on  the  1st  day  of  January  and  the  ist  day 
of  July  of  each  year,  and  shall  mature  3  years  after  the  Ist  day 
of  July  following  the  maturity  date  of  the  mortgage  on  the  prop- 
erty in  exchange  for  which  the  debentures  were  issued.  Such 
debentures  as  are  issued  in  exchange  for  property  covered  by 
mortgages  losvired  after  the  effective  date  of  this  amendment 
shall  be  exempt,  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest,  from  all  tax- 
ation (except  surtaxes,  estate,  Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes)  now 
or  hereafter  lmp>osed  by  the  United  States,  by  any  Territory, 
dependency,  or  poesesslon  thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county, 
municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority.  They  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  fund  which  shall  be  primarily  liable  therefor,  and  shall 
be  fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States  and  such  guaranty  shall  be  expressed 
on  the  face  of  the  debentures.  In  the  event  that  the  fimd  fails 
to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due.  the  principal  of  or  Interest  on 
any  debentures  so  guaranteed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  to  the  holders  the  amount  thereof  which  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas\iry  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  and  there upwn  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights 
of  the  holders  of  such  debentures.  Mortp^agees  of  mortgages  ac- 
cepted for  Insurance  prior  to  this  amendment  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  cash  adjustments  and  debentures  issued  in  accordance 
with  this  section  as  hereby  amended." 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  (interrupting  the  reading  of  the  sec- 
tion). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  section  11  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  object. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the  section. 

Mr.  LORD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lord:  On  page  10,  line  19,  after  the 
word  "shall",  Insert  "not."  Line  19,  after  the  word  "exempted", 
strike  out  "both  as  to  principal  and  Interest "  Line  20,  strike  out 
the  word  "all."  After  the  word  "taxation",  strike  out  the  balance  of 
line  20,  and  in  line  21  strike  out  the  word  "taxes." 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  I 
am  proposing  is  to  cut  out  the  language  providing  for  exempt- 
ing bonds  from  taxation.  According  to  this  bill,  bonds  issued 
in  the  operation  of  this  bill  would  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. We  all  know  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
stated  many  times  this  is  one  of  the  things  we  should  not 
do.  ^^eally  the  curse  of  our  Nation  today  is  tax-exempt 
bonds.  Men  of  means,  of  course,  must  buy  the  bonds.  They 
have  the  money  and  should  pay  taxes  on  this  income.  The 
little  home  owner  and  the  farmer  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  Interest  are  the  ones  who  really  pay  the  taxes.  In  my 
amendment  I  propose  to  cut  out  the  word  "exempt"  and  make 
the  holders  of  these  bonds  pay  interest  the  same  as  other 
individuals  should  pay. 

I  also  have  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  resolution 
to  provide  that  we  may  cut  out  all  tax-exempt  bonds  and 
(ilscontinue  the  practice  throughout  our  Nation  of  exempt- 
ing bonds  from  taxation.  The  people  who  are  able  to  buy 
bonds  should  pay  taxes.  There  will  be  a  large  saving  to  our 
Government  through  its  being  able  to  tax  the  income  from 
all  bonds. 

I  know  there  is  little  chance  of  getting  this  amendment 
adopted,  and  there  is  less  of  getting  a  resolution  through 
Congress  providing  that  there  be  no  more  exempt  securities. 
However,  this  should  be  done  and  put  all  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. I  know  that  the  Government  believes  they  get  a  better 
rate  of  interest  by  selling  securities  exempt  from  taxes,  but 
this  is  just  one  more  place  where  the  little  taxpayer  is  get- 
ting the  worst  of  the  deal.  If  the  bonds  sell  for  less,  tax 
free,  then  the  Government  is  not  being  fair  for  the  tax  Is  sad- 
dled on  the  little  home  owner  and  the  farmer. 
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The    CHAIRMAN.  The    question    is    on    the    amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr.  LordL 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  12.  Section  204  (c)  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  certificate  of  claim  Issued  by  the  Administrator  to  any 
mortgagee  shall  be  for  such  an  amount  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  sufficient  to  equal  the  difference  between  the  aggre- 
gate face  value  of  the  debentvires  issued  to  the  mortgagee  plus 
the  cash  adjustment  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  the  amount  which  the  mortgagee  would  have  received  if,  at 
the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  title  by  the  mortgagee  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  all  obligations  of 
the  mortgagor  based  on  the  mortgage  indebtedness  had  been  dis- 
charged in  full,  including  a  reasonable  amount  for  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  the  mortgagee  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
closure proceedings,  or  the  acquisition  of  the  mortgaged  property 
otherwise,  and  the  conveyance  thereof  to  the  Administrator.  Each 
such  certificate  of  claim  shall  provide  that  there  shall  accrue  to 
the  holder  of  such  certificate  with  respect  to  the  face  amount  of 
such  certificate,  an  Increment  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per 
annum  which  shall  not  be  compounded.  The  amoimt  to  which 
the  holder  of  any  such  certificate  shall  be  entitled  sliall  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  in  subsection   (d)   of  this  section." 

Sec  13  So  much  of  the  sentence  as  precedes  the  first  colon 
in  the  first  sentence  of  section  204  (d)  of  such  act  is  amend M 
to  read  as  foUows:  "If  the  net  amount  realized  from  any  property 
conveyed  to  the  Administrator  under  this  section  and  the  claims 
assigned  therewith,  after  deducting  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Administrator  in  handling,  dealing  with,  and  disposing  of  such 
pioperty  and  in  collecting  such  claims,  exceeds  the  face  amcunt 
of  the  debentures  issued  and  cash  paid  in  exchange  for  such 
property  plus  all  interest  paid  on  such  debentures,  such  excess 
shall  be  divided  as  follows." 

Sec.  14.  Section  204  (e)  of  such  act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real  property  by  the  United 
States,  the  Administrator  shall  have  power  to  deal  with,  complete, 
rent  renovate,  modernize.  Insure,  or  sell  for  cash  or  credit,  in  his 
discretion,  any  properties  conveyed  to  him  in  exchange  for  deben- 
tures and  ccrtiticates  of  claim  as  provided  In  this  section;  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Administrator 
shall  also  have  power  to  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  otherwise,  all  claims  against  mortgagors  assigned 
by  mortgagees  to  the  Administrator  as  provided  in  this  section: 
Prci-'ided.  That  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  be 
construed  to  apply  to  any  purchase  or  service  on  account  of  such 
property." 

Sec.    15.  Section   205    (a)    of   such   act   is   amended   to   read   as 

follows: 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Mortgages  accepted  for  insurance  under  section 
203  shall  be  classified  into  groups  In  accordance  with  sound  ac- 
tuarial practice  and  risk  characteristics.  Premium  charges,  ap- 
praisal and  other  fees  received  for  the  Insurance  of  any  such 
mortgacre.  the  receipts  derived  from  the  property  covered  by  the 
mortgage  and  claims  assigned  to  the  Administrator  in  connection 
therewith  and  all  earnings  on  the  assets  of  the  group  account 
.shall  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  group  to  which  the  mort- 
gage is  assigned.  The  principal  of  and  Interest  paid  and  to  be 
paid  on  debentures  l.'^ued  In  exchange  for  property  conveyed  to 
the  .Administrator  under  section  204  in  coimecUon  with  mortgages 
Insured  under  section  203.  payments  made  or  to  be  made  to  the 
mortgagee  and  the  mortgagor  as  provided  In  said  section,  and 
expenses  incurred  In  the  handling  of  the  property  covered  by  the 
mortgage  and  in  the  collection  of  claims  assigned  to  the  Admin- 
istrator In  ccnnectlon  therewith,  shall  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  tho  group  to  which  such  mortgage  is  assigned." 

Sec  16.  The  second  .sentence  of  section  205  (b)  of  such  act  la 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "title"  in  such  sentence  the 
words  "with  respect  to  mortgages  Insured  under  section  203". 

Sec  17.  Section  205  (c)  of  such  act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  terminate  the  insurance  as  to 
any  group  of  mortgages  (1)  when  he  shall  determine  that  the 
amounts  to  be  distributed  as  hereinafter  set  forth  to  each  mort- 
gagee under  an  outstanding  mortgage  assigned  to  such  group  are 
sufficient  to  pay  off  the  unpaid  principal  of  each  such  mortgage,  or 
(2 1  when  all  the  outstanding  mortgages  in  any  group  have  been 
paid.  Upon  such  termination  the  Administrator  shaU  charge  the 
group  account  with  the  estimated  losses  arising  from  transactions 
relating  to  that  group,  shaU  transfer  to  the  general  reinsurance 
account  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  total  premliun 
charges  theretofore  credited  to  such  group  accotint,  and  shall 
dlstriDute  to  the  mortgagees  for  the  benefit  and  account  of  the 
mortgagors  of  the  mortgages  assigned  to  such  group  the  balance 
remaining  in  such  group  in  such  proportions  as  may  be  equitable 
as  among  such  mortgages  and  in  accordance  with  sound  actuarial 
and  accounting  practice." 

Sec.  18.  Section  205   (d)   of  such  act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  19.  Section  205  (e)  of  such  act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  mortgagor  or  mortgagee  of  any  mortgage  Instired  under 
section  203  shall  have  any  vested  right  in  a  credit  balance  in  any 


such  account,  or  be  subject  to  any  liability  arising  out  of  the 
mutuality  of  the  fund,  and  the  rtetermmation  of  the  Adminis- 
trator as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  liim  to  any  mortgagee  or 
mortgagor  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  " 

Sec.  20.  Section  205  (f)  of  such  act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  insured 
under  section  203  forecloses  on  the  mt-rtgaged  property  but  does 
not  convey  such  property  to  the  Administrator  in  accordance  ^*ith 
section  204,  or  In  the  event  that  the  mortgagor  pays  the  obliga- 
tion under  the  mortgage  in  full  prior  to  the  maturity  thereof  and 
the  Administrator  is  given  due  notice  of  such  payment,  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  annual  premium  charge  for  insurance  shall  cease 
and  all  rights  of  the  mortgagee  and  the  mortgagor  under  section 
204  shall  terminate.  Upon  such  termination  the  mortgagor  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  share  of  the  credit  balance  allocated  to 
such  mortgage  under  section  205  (a)  in  such  amount  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  equitable  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  solvency  of  the  group  account  and  of  the  fund." 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crawford:  On  page  16,  line  15,  after 
the  period  following  the  word  "fund",  add  the  following  language: 
"Upon  the  Joint  request  of  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee  made 
to  the  Administrator  in  writing  the  mortgage  Insurance  with  re- 
spect to  such  mortgagee  and  such  mortgagor  shall  terminate  and 
the  obligation  to  pay  the  annual  insurance  premium  charge  shall 
cease  and  all  rights  of  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee  imder 
sections  204  and  205  shaU  terminate." 

Mr.  CRAWFXDRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  enable  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee, 
when  they  desire  to  do  so,  to  withdraw  from  participation 
in  the  payment  of  premiums  insuring  the  loans.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  sets  up  an  insurance  plan  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mortgagee  and  the  mortgagor,  so  that  if  a  loss  occurs 
the  mortgagee  w^ill  be  protected.  If  both  parties  to  the 
transaction  desire  to  withdraw  entirely  from  panicipation 
in  the  Federal  program  and  not  continue  to  pay  insurance 
premiums,  because  there  will  be  no  further  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  will 
enable  them  to  take  such  risk  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Government  and  go  along  in  their  o'wti  way.  When 
the  Government  is  relieved  of  the  risk  the  mortgagor  should 
not  have  to  make  further  insurance  premium  paj-ments. 

If  you  have  insurance  with  an  insurance  company  and 
desire  to  cancel  the  policy,  at  the  time  you  relieve  the  insur- 
ance company  of  the  risk  you  can  always  get  a  cancelation 
on  a  pro  rata  or  a  short-tenn  basis,  one  or  the  other.  When 
the  risk  of  the  Government  ceases  to  run,  the  mortgagor 
should  not  be  further  burdened  with  insurance  premiums, 
which  he  must  contribute  as  long  as  the  risk  of  the  Govern- 
ment continues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  everyone  understands  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  that  it  be  adopted.  Some  may  argue  that  the 
parties  to  the  contract  will  enjoy  the  protection  while  the  risk 
is  great  or  the  mortgage  large.  But  I  would  remind  you  that 
the  insurance  premium  is  being  paid  from  the  very  beginning. 
Such  an  argument,  if  it  be  made,  is  imsound  because  if  the 
Government  through  the  Federal  Housing  is  collecting  a  suf- 
ficiently large  premium  in  the  first  place,  then  if  one  with- 
draws from  the  transaction  by  leaving  intact  all  premiums 
paid  and  at  the  same  time  relieves  the  Government  of  all 
risk,  then  a  withdrawal  in  fact  strengthens  the  Government's 
position  instead  of  weakening  it.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
force  the  mortgagor  to  pay  the  insurance  premiums  after  he 
withdraws  all  chance  of  risk  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  insurance  fimd.  Again,  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  refuse  to  permit  people  to  go  about 
their  own  business,  carrying  their  ovm  risks,  and  acting  en- 
tirely independent  in  such  affairs  of  Government  supervision 
and  participation,  is  also  unfair  and  certainly  smacks  of  fur- 
ther dictation  by  the  Federal  agency.  To  reject  this  amend- 
ment is  to  serve  notice  on  the  interested  parties  that  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  and  its  supporters  are  unwilling 
to  go  along  on  a  program  which  permits  a  fair  degree  of  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  those  who  would  prefer  to  carry  their  own 
financial  burdens. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  allow  any  mortgagor  whose  property  has 
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enhanced  In  value  enough  to  enable 
loan  or  sell  it  to  advantage  to 
Under  this  amendment  he  could  get 
would  leave  the  less  desirable  paper 
lending  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question   i 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich^i 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fcUows: 


Idm  to  obtain  a  larger 

withdraw  from  the  fund. 

qut  at  any  time.    This 

in  the  hands  of  the 


amended 
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with  the  Tnasunr  of  the  United  States  tc 
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prioclpai  and  interest  by,  the  United 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  o: 
in  the  open  market  debentiires  issued 
section  204.    Such  piirchases  shall  be 
provide  an  investment  yield  of  not  less 
from  other  investments  authorized  by  this 
purchased   shaU   be   canceled   and   not 
group  accounts  to  which  such  debentures 
be  charged  with  the  amounts  used  In 
Sac.  23.  Section  307  of  such  act  is  ame 
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•Vac.  207.  (a)  As  used  in  this  sectton— 

"(l)  The  term  'izxxtgage'  means  a  first 
In  fee  simple,   or  on   the   interest  of 
thereof   (A)    \inder  a  lease  for  not  less 
renewable  or  (B)  under  a  lease  having  a 
years  to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage 
there  is  located  or  upon  which  there  is  to 
Ing  or  buildings  designed  principally  for 
term  'first  mortgage'  means  such  classes 
monly  given  to  secure  advances  (including 
to  adrancea  daring  construction)  on  or 
of  real  est«te  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
which  the  real  estate  Is  located,  together 
ment  or  Instruments,  if  any.  sectired 
form  of  trust  mortgages  or  mortgage 
aacurtng  noics.  bonds,  or  other  credit 

"(2)  The  term  'mortgagee'  means  the 
mortgage,  and  Its  sucossors  and  assigns. 
of  credit  instruments  Issued  imder  a  trust 
pxirsiiant  to  which  taeh.  holders  act  by 
therein  named. 

"(3)  The  term  'mortgagor'  means  the 
a  mortgage  and  its  successors  and  rsslgns 

'(4)  The  term  'maturity  date'  means 


mortgage  on  real  estate 

the   lessor  or   leasee 

ihan  M  years  which  is 

of  not  less  than  50 

executed,  upon  which 

be  constructed  a  build - 

residential  use;  and  the 

first  liens  as  are  com- 

birt  not  being  limited 

unpaid  piirchase  price 

District,  or  Territory  Ln 

with  the  credit  inatru- 
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or  deeds  of  trust 
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mortgage  would  mature  If  paid  In 
{Miymenta  provided  for  therein. 

"(5)  The  term  'al\un  or  bUghted  area 
dwellings   predominate   which,    by   reason 
crowding,  faulty  arrangement  or  design, 
or  sanitation  faculties,  or  any  combination 
detrimental  to  safety,  health,  or  morals. 

"(6)  The  term  'rental  housing'  means 
which  is  permitted  by  the  owner  thereof 
payment  of  agreed  charges,  whether  or 
agreement,  Kuch  payment  over  a  period 
oociQMmt  to  the  ownership  of  the  premlsei 

"(b)  In  addition  to  mortvugea  insured 
Administrator  Is  auttaorlaed  to  insure 
section,  which  shsU  include  advances 
which  shall  cover  property  held  by — 

"(1)  FMeral  or  State  Instrumentalities, 
stnimentaUttas  of  one  or  mare  States,  or 
tlons  formed  xmdor  aad  restricted  by 
as  to  rents,  Starves,  capital  structure, 
of  (q)eratkin;  or 

"(2)  furlvate  corporatioos.  associations, 
ated  for  tbs  piarposa  at  (A)  nhabtlitatlng 
(B)  proTldixag  boostng  for  rent  or  sals,  and 
sary  theielor  and  Inrirtental  thereto^  and 
ciatlons.  or  trusts,  untU  the  twmlnatloin 
Administrator  under  such  insuranee.  are 
by  the  Administrator  as  to  rants  or 
rate  of  return,  and  i»\fttKwto  at  apttmtkon 
such  manner  as  to  protect  the  >M«»^Tig 
llie  Admlnlstratar  may  make  such 
for  not  to  exceed  tlOO  such  stock  in  any 
tlax.  or  trust  as  he  may  dean 
restrictloD  or  regulation.    Such  stock  shaU 
housing  fund,  and  ahaU  be  redeemed  by 
tian,  or  trust  at  par  upon  the  termination 
Administrator  under  tba  Insurance. 

"Tb  be  eligible  for  insurance  under  thlii 
any  property  or  project  shall  involve  a 
exceed  $5,000,000  and  not  to  exceed  80 
the  Administrator  estimates  will  be  the 
project  when  the  proposed  improvements 
part  tltarsof  as  may  tw  attributable  to  d 
~  f  1,300  per  roooo.  and  the  mortgage 
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can  [Mr.  Crawford]. 
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of  the  amount  which 
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amortization  by  periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Administrator  shall  preFcribe.  The  Administrator  may  consent  to 
the  release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged  property  from  the 
Hen  of  the  mortgage  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  the  mortgage  may  provide  for  such  release.  No 
mortgage  shall  be  accep'.ed  for  iniJurar.ce  under  this  section  unless 
the  Administrator  finds  that  the  relation  of  the  property  or  project 
to  its  immediate  environment  and  to  the  entire  community  in 
which  it  is  to  be  located:  suitability  of  the  site;  suitability  of  the 
site  plan  and  building  plans:  the  relation  between  the  principal 
amount  of  the  mortgage  and  the  value  of  the  property  or  project; 
the  relation  between  debt  requirements  and  estimated  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  property  or  project;  and  the  sufficiency  and  character 
of  the  proposed  equity  are  such  that  the  property  or  project,  with 
respect  to  which  the  mortgage  Is  executed,  Is  economically  sound. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  collect  a  premium  charge  for  the 
insurance  of  mortgages  under  this  section  which  shaU  be  payable 
annually  in  advance  by  the  mortgagee  m  cash  or  In  debentures  is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  under  this  title  at  par  plus  accrued 
interest  and  which  premium  charge  shall  be  In  such  an  amount  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe.  In  addition  to  the  premium 
charge  herein  provided  for,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  for 
the  apprai.'al  of  a  property  or  project  offered  for  Insurance  and 
for  the  inspection  of  such  property  or  project  during  construction: 
Provided.  Iliat  such  charges  for  appraisal  and  Inspection  shall  not 
aggregate  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  original  principal 
face  amoimt  of  the  mortgage. 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  the  principal  obligation  of  any  mort- 
gage accepted  for  Insurance  under  this  section  is  paid  In  full 
prior  to  the  maturity  date  specified  In  the  mortgage,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  In  his  discretion  to  require  the  payment  by 
the  mortgagee  of  a  premitim  charge  in  such  amount  as  the  Ad- 
nalnlstrator  determines  to  be  equitable,  but  not  In  excess  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  premium  charges  that  the  mortgagee 
would  otherwise  have  been  required  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  had 
continued  to  be  insured  until  such  maturity  date. 

"(e)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Housing  Insurance  Fund  (herein 
referred  to  as  the  'Housing  Fund')  which  shall  be  tised  by  the 
Administrator  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  section  210  as  herein  and  tn  said  section  210 
provided,  and  the  Administrator  Is  hereby  directed  to  transfer 
immediately  to  such  Housing  Fund  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  from 
the  fund  now  held  bv  him  arising  from  appraisal  fees  heretofore 
collected  by  him.  General  expenses  of  operations  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administrs:ion  under  this  section  and  section  210  may 
be  charged  to  the  Housing  Fund. 

"(f)  The  failure  of  the  mortgagor  to  make  any  payment  due 
under  or  provided  to  be  paid  by  the  terms  of  such  mortgage  shall 
be  considered  a  default  under  surh  mortgnge  and.  If  such  default 
continues  for  a  p)erlod  of  30  days,  the  mortgagee  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  benefit.s  of  the  insurance  as  herelnf^^ter  provided, 
upon  assignment,  transfer,  and  delivery  to  the  Administrator. 
within  a  period  and  in  accordance  wi:h  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  (1)  all  rights  and  Interests 
arising  under  the  mortgage  so  in  default;  (2)  all  claims  of  the 
mortgagee  against  the  morttragor  or  others,  arising  out  of  the 
mortgage  transaction:  (3)  all  policies  of  title  or  other  insurance  or 
surety  bonds  or  other  guaranties  and  any  and  all  claims  there- 
under: (4)  any  balance  of  the  mortgaKe  lotm  not  advanced  to  the 
mortgagor;  (5)  any  cash  or  property  held  by  the  mortgagee  or  to 
which  It  is  entitled,  as  deposits  made  for  the  account  of  the  mort- 
gagor and  which  have  not  been  applied  in  reduction  of  the  principal 
of  the  mortgage  Indebtedness;  and  (6)  all  records,  documents, 
books,  papers,  and  accounts  relating  to  the  mortgage  transaction! 
Upon  such  assignment,  transfer,  and  delivery  the  obligation  of  the 
mortgagee  to  pay  the  premium  charges  for  mortgage  Insurance  shall 
cease,  and  the  Administrator  shall,  subject  to  the  adjiistment  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (h),  Issue  to  the  mortgagee  debentures 
having  a  total  face  value  equal  to  the  original  principal  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage  plus  such  amount  as  the  mortgagee  may 
have  paid  for  ( 1 )  taxes,  special  assessments,  and  water  rates  which 
are  Uens  prior  to  the  mortgage:  (2)  Insurance  on  the  property 
and  (3)  reasonable  expenses  Spr  the  preservation  of  the  property 
less  such  principal  amount  as  has  been  repaid  by  the  mortgagor 
and  any  net  income  received  by  the  mortgagee  from  the  property 
as  of  the  date  of  such  assignment,  transfer,  and  delivery 

•(g)  Debentures  issued  under  this  section  shall  be  executed  in 
the  name  of  the  Housing  Fund  as  obligor  and  signed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  cither  his  written  or  engraved  signature,  and  shall 
be  negotiable.  They  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Adr^nlstratcw-  at  the  time  the  mortgage  was  insured  but  not  to 
CTceed  3  percent  per  axmum,  pa>-able  semiannually  on  the  1st  day 
of  January  and  the  Ist  day  of  July  of  each  year,  and  shall  mature 

y^  after  the  1st  day  of  July  foUowlng  the  maturity  date  of  the 
mw-tgaee  in  exchange  for  which  the  debentures  were  issued.  Such 
debentures  as  are  issued  In  exchange  for  mortgages  Insuired  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  amendment  shall  be  exempt,  both  as  to 
prlnc  pal  and  Interest,  from  all  taxation    (except  surtaxes,  estate. 

i?^![L^f^»  "l^  ^^^'  ^^^'  ^°^  or  bereaft«r  Imposed  by  the 
United  Stat«.  by  any  Territory,  dependency,  or  possession  thereof, 
or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority, 
^tf,  u\}''  f^'^  ""^^  °^  ^^^  Housing  Fund,  which  shall  be  pri- 
marily liable  therefor,  and  shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally 
guaxantecd  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States,  and 
such  guaranty  shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  debentures. 
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In  the  event  the  Hou.slng  Fund  falls  to  pay  upon  demand,  when 
due,  the  prli^clpal  of  or  interest  on  any  debentures  so  guaranteed, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trf  asury  shall  pay  to  the  holders  the  amount 
thereof,  which  Is  hereoy  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  thereupon, 
to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so  paid,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  holders  of  such  debentures. 
Morteagees  of  mortgages  accepted  for  insurance  prior  to  this 
amendment  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  cash  adju.stment6  and 
debentures  issued  in  accordance  with  this  section  207  as  hereby 
amended 

•'(hi  Debentures  Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  In  such  fonn 
and  denominations  in  multiples  of  $50  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  shall  Include  such  provision  for  redemption  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Treasury,  and  may  be  in  coupon  or  registered  form. 
Any  difference  between  the  amount  of  debentures  to  which  the 
mortgagee  is  entitled  under  this  section  and  the  aggregate  face 
value  of  the  debentures  is-sucd,  not  to  exceed  $50,  shall  be  adjusted 
by  the  payment  by  the  Administrator  of  cash  from  the  Housing 
Fund. 

"(1)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  authorized  either  to  (1)  ac- 
quire pos.session  of  and  title  to  any  property,  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage Insured  under  this  .section  and  n.ssigned  to  him,  by  voluntary 
conveyance  in  extinguishment  of  the  mortgage  Indebtedness,  or 
(2)  institute  proceedings  for  the  foreclosure  of  such  a  mortgage 
and  prosecute  such  proceedings  to  conclusion.  The  Administrator 
shall  so  acquire  possession  of  and  title  to  the  property  by  volun- 
tary conveyance  or  Institute  foreclosure  proceedings  as  provided  in 
this  section  within  1  year  from  the  date  on  which  any  such  mort- 
gage becomes  in  default  under  its  terms  or  under  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing 
shall  not  be  construed  in  any  manner  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Administrator  to  foreclose  after  the  expiration  of  such  period,  or 
the  right  of  the  mortgagor  to  reinstate  the  mortgage  by  the  pay- 
ment, prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  period,  of  all  delinquencies 
thereunder.  The  Administrator  at  any  sale  under  foreclosure  may. 
in  his  discretion,  for  the  protection  of  the  Housing  Fund,  bid  any 
sum  up  to  but  not  In  excess  of  the  total  unpaid  indebtedness 
.secured  by  the  mortgage,  plus  taxes,  insurance,  foreclosure  costs, 
fees,  and  other  expenses,  and  may  become  the  purchaser  of  the 
property  at  such  sale.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pay 
from  the  Housing  Fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray 
such  taxes,  insurance,  costs,  fees,  and  other  e.xpenses  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  or  foreclosure  of  property  under  tliis  section. 
Pending  such  acquisition  by  voluntary  conveyance  oV  by  foreclo- 
sure, the  Administrator  s  authorized,  with  respect  to  any  mortgage 
assigned  to  him  under  the  provisions  of  sub.sectlon  (f).  to  exer- 
cise all  the  rights  of  a  mortgagee  under  such  mortgage  and  to  take 
any  action  and  advanc*'  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve or  protect  the  lier.  of  such  mortgage. 

"(J)  Not'?.-ithstandlng  any  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real  and  other  property 
by  the  United  States,  the  Administrator  shall  also  have  power, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  Housing  Fund,  to  pay 
out  of  the  Housing  Fund  all  expenses  or  charges  in  connection 
with,  and  to  deal  with,  complete,  reconstrurt.  rent,  renovate, 
modernize,  insure,  make  contracts  for  the  management  of,  or 
establish  suitable  agencies  for  the  management  of,  or  sell  for 
cafch  or  credit  or  lease  in  his  discretion,  any  property  acquired 
by  him  under  this  section;  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Administrator  shall  also  have  power  to  pursue 
to  final  collection  by  vay  of  compromise  or  otherwise  all  claims 
assigned  and  transferred  to  him  in  connection  with  the  assign- 
ment, transfer,  and,  or  delivery  provided  for  in  this  section,  and 
at  any  time,  upon  default,  to  foreclose  any  mortgage  assigned  and 
transferred  to  or  held  tiy  him:  Provided,  "That  section  3709  of  the 
Revi.sed  Statutes  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  purchase 
or  service  on  account  of  such  property, 

"(k)  Premium  charges,  appraisal  and  other  fees,  received  for  the 
Insurance  of  any  mortijage  insured  under  this  section  or  section 
210,  the  receipts  derived  from  any  such  mortgage  or  claim  assigned 
to  the  Administrator  and  from  any  projjerty  acquired  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  all  earnings  on  the  assets  of  the  Housing  Fund 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Housing  Fund.  The  principal  of  and  inter- 
est paid  and  to  be  paic.  on  debentures  issued  in  exchange  for  any 
mortgage  or  property  .nsured  under  this  section  or  section  210, 
cash  adjustments,  and  expenses  incurred  in  the  handling  of  such 
mortgages  or  property  and  in  the  foreclosure  and  collection  of 
mortgages  and  claims  as.slgned  to  the  Administrator  shall  be 
charged  to  the  Housing   Fund. 

■(1)  In  the  event  tlat  a  mortgage  Insured  under  this  section 
becomes  in  default  through  failure  of  the  mortgagor  to  make  any 
payment  due  under  or  j^rovided  to  be  paid  by  the  terms  of  the 
mortgage  and  such  mortgage  continues  in  default  for  a  period  of 
30  days,  but  the  mor  gagee  does  not  assign  and  transfer  such 
mortgage,  and  the  credit  instnunent  secured  thereby,  to  the  Ad- 
m.nistrator  in  accordance  v,'ith  subsection  (f),  or  In  the  event  that 
the  mortgagor  pays  the  obligation  imder  the  mortgage  In  full  prior 
to  the  maturity  thereof  and  written  notice  thereof  Is  given  to  the 
Acimlni.strator,  the  obhgatlon  to  pay  the  armual  mortgage  insur- 
ance prem.um  shall  ce;ise,  and  all  rights  of  the  mortgagee  under 
this  section  shall  likewise  terminate. 

"(mi  Moneys  in  the  Housing  Fund  not  needed  for  current  op>era- 
tions  of  this  section  and  section  210  shall  be  deposlt.ed  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Housing  Fund, 
or  invested  in  bonds  cr  other  obligations  of,  or  gtiaranteed  as  to 


j  principal  and  interest  by,  the  United  States  Tlie  Administrator 
i  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury,  purchase, 
i  in  the  op>en  market,  debentures  issued  under  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 210.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made  at  a  price  which  wUl 
provide  an  investment  yield  of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable 
from  other  Investments  "authorized  by  this  subsection  Debentures 
so  purchased  shall  be  canceled  and  not  reissued 

"(n)  The  Administrator,  with  the  con.s.:>nt  of  the  mortgagee 
and  the  mortgagor  of  a  mortgage  instu-ed  und^-r  section  207  cf  the 
;  National  Housing  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  tliC  Na- 
tli^nal  Housing  Act  amendments  of  1937.  shall  be  empowered  to 
reissue  such  mortgage  insurance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  as  amended  by  such  act,  and  any  such  insurance 
not  so  reissued  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  enactment  of  such  act 
"(o)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  cai'ry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section." 

Mr.  McGRANERY  i  interrupting  the  reading  of  the  sec- 
tion). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  section  22  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolcott:  Strike  cut  all  of  section  22. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  limitation 
whatever  in  this  section  upon  the  liability  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  subsection 
(a)  of  section  207  reads  as  follows: 

The  term  "mortgage"  means  a  first  mortgage  on  real  estate  in 
fee  simple,  or  on  tlie  Interest  of  either  the  lessor  or  lessee  thereof 
(A)  under  a  lease  for  not  less  than  99  years  which  is  renewable 
or  ( B )  under  a  lease  having  a  period  of  not  less  than  50  years 
to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage  was  executed,  upon  which 
there  Is  located,  or  upon  which  there  Is  to  be  constructed,  a 
building  or  buildings  designed  principally  for  residential  lise. 

This  is  not  supplemental  but  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
slum -clearance  plan  set  up  in  the  National  Housing  Act  we 
pa.ssed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  definitions  in 
tliis  bill  in  many  particulars  are  different  from  the  defi- 
nitions in  the  act  we  passed  last  year.  We  should  at  least 
be  consistent  as  regards  slum  clearance.  In  this  instance 
we  in.sure  the  loans,  and  the  contingent  liability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  enhanced  by  the  failure  of  the  managers 
of  the  property  to  collect  rents  and  retire  the  obligations. 
I  believe  it  is  an  exceptionally  bad  practice  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  insure  loans  of  this  character,  as 
surely  as  large  a  risk  is  involved  as  in  insuring  any  other 
bus.ness  loan. 

We  have  denied  to  industry  the  right  to  have  its  loans 
insured.  We  have  denied  to  a  person  who  may  want  to 
invest  money  in  a  business  which  will  give  permanent  em- 
ployment to  perhaps  several  hundred  individuals  the  right 
to  get  the  mnney  from  a  bank  and  have  the  loan  insured 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Now  we  are  going  into  the 
business  insurance  field  by  the  back  door  under  the  terms 
of  this  particular  part  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  expect  my  amendment  will  prevail,  but  I  merely 
want  you  to  understand  what  you  are  doing  if  you  adopt 
this  provision  and  WTite  it  into  the  bill.  For  that  reason,  I 
ask  that  this  section  of  the  bill  be  stricken  out. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Wolcott)  there  were — ayes  12,  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  adoption  of  the  90-percent 
clause  was  a  great  mistake,  but  I  want  to  be  recorded  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  I  shall  probably  not  be  here  when  the 
measure  comes  to  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Luce:  On  page  17,  line  18,  after  the 
word  "buildings",  insert  "containiiig  not  more  than  four  apart- 
ments." 
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Mr.  LUCE.    Blr.  Chairman,  in  the 
ceding  housing  bills  there  was  much 
we  should  confine  Government  help 
two-family  dwellings,    KnalJy,  on  the 
brought  It  up  to  four  apartments.    W(! 
big  apartment  houses.    At  that  time 
in  the  House  against  even  including 
but  in  view  of  the  "three  deckers,"  as 
places,  that  are  prevalent  in  our 
sometimes  the  four-apartment  houses, 
persuaded  to  make  it  four  apartments. 

We  did  not  believe  then,  and  for  one 
It  is  a  wise  thing  for  the  Government 
indirectly,  big  apartment  houses.    As  I 
when  many  of  the  gentlemen  now 
there  is  no  more  risky  real-estate 
of  ^he  apartment  house.    In  the  last  i 
of  anybody  who  has  observed  things 
have  taught  him  the  danger  of  thii 
There  were  four  State  banks  in 
rocks  a  few  years  ago,  largely  by 
type  of  investment. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  sir,  it 
for  the  Government  to  engage  in 
this  type  of  structure,  notoriously 

Mr.   O'CONNOR   of  Montana.    Mr 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUCE.    Yes. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.    Is  it 
apartment  houses  become  out  of  date 
the  changes  in  air-conditioning  and 
sort  of  thing,  and  then  new 
structed  and  your  old  ones  furnish 

Mr.  LUCE.    That  is  most  certainly 
of  date,  and  I  fancy  there  is  not  an 
ington  that  inside  of  5  years  wlH  not 
duce  air-conditioning  or  go  broke.    If 
air-conditioning,  It  is  going  to  be  on 
for  anything  it  will  bring. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.    And, 
seciulty  they  are  regarded  a  poor 
banks  to  lend  any  money  on. 

Mr.  LUCE.    I  understand,  sir,  they 
upon  which  banks  are  asked  to  lend 

[Here  the  gavel  feU] 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question 
offered  by  the  gentlonan  from  Massa^ 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
Mr.  LccK)  there  were — ayes  12,  noes  5|. 

Bo  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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in  Washington  must 
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Sac.  23.  Section  308  of  such  act  Is 
ward  "sutMicUvlsion"  and  tnaertlng  In  lieu 
division." 

Sec.  24.  Tbe  last  sentence  of  section  209 
to  read  as  follows;  "Crpenses  of  such 
expenses  of  publication  and  distribution 
and  surveys,  shall  be  charged  as  a 
and  the  housing  fund  In  such  propoitlci^ 
shall  determine." 

Sbc.  25.  Title  n  of  such  act  Is  amende^ 
thereof  a  new  sectlop  to  read  as  follows 

"Sxc.  210.  (a)  In  addition  to  mortgages 
303  and  307,  the  Administrator  is  authorl^ 
as  defined  In  section  907    (a), 
thereon  during  conattractlon,  covering 
is  to  be  constructed  one  or  more 
of  not  less  than  25  single-family  dwellli 
property  shall  have  been  approved  for 
the  beginning  of  construction. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  und« 
mxist — 
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"(I)  Involve  a  principal  otatlgstioo 
charges,  apprmlaal.  Inspection,  and  other 
shall  approve)  In  an  amount  In  ezoeas  of 
of  $250,000,  noi  in  excess  of  80  percent  of 
Administrator  estimates  will  be  the  vahKi 
the  propoeed  Improvements  are  completed 
as  may  be  attrUbutabla  feo  dwelling  use 
rooco. 
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"(2)  Have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the  Adminlatrator,  but  not 
to  exceed  21  years  and  contain  complete  umortizatlon  provisions 
satisfactory  to  the  Admlaistrator. 

"(3)  Contain  such  terms,  conditions,  and  provisions  with  respect 
to  interest,  advances  during  construction,  assurance  of  completion, 
recognition  of  equitable  rights  of  contract  purchasers  in  good  stand- 
ing, release  of  part  of  the  mortgage  premises  from  the  lien  of  the 
mortgage,  insurance,  repairs,  alterations,  payment  of  taxes,  default 
and  management  reserves,  delinquency  charges,  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings, anticipation  of  maturity,  additional  and  secondary  liens, 
and  other  matters  as  the  Administrator  may  in  his  discretion 
prescritje. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  collect  a  premium  charge  for  the 
insurance  of  mortgages  under  this  section  which  shall  be  payable 
annually  in  advance  by  the  mortgagee  In  cash  or  in  debentures 
issued  by  the  Administrator  imder  this  title  at  par  plus  accrued 
interest,  and  which  premium  charge  shall  be  in  such  an  amount  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe.  In  addition  to  the  premium 
charge  herein  provided  for.  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  for 
the  appraisal  of  a  property  or  project  offered  for  Insurance  and 
for  the  Inspection  of  such  property  or  project  during  construction, 
provided  that  such  charges  for  appraisal  and  Inspection  shall  not 
aggregate  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  original  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage.  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  203  (ci,  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable  to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section.  No  mortgage  shall  be  accepted  lor  In- 
surance under  this  section  unless  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  relation  of  the  project  to  its  immediate  environment  and  to  the 
entire  community  in  which  it  is  located,  the  suitability  of  the  site, 
and  the  site  and  building  plans,  the  relation  between  the  debt- 
service  requirements  and  the  estimated  earning  capacity  of  the 
project,  the  relation  between  the  principal  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage and  the  value  of  the  property,  and  the  sufficiency  tuid  char- 
acter of  the  propoeed  equity,  are  such  as  to  make  the  project 
economically  sound. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  204  shall  be  applicable  to  mortgages 
Insured  under  this  section,  except  that  the  det)entureB  Issued  here- 
imder  shall  be  the  primary  liability  of  the  housing  fund  created 
imder  section  207  (e),  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  said  housing  fund. 
They  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  Crated  States  as  provided  in  section 
204.  The  provisions  of  section  205  shall  not  be  applicable  to  such 
mortgages. 

"(e»  In  the  event  that  any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  Insured 
imder  this  section  forecloses  on  the  mortgaged  property  but  does 
not  convey  such  property  to  the  Administrator  in  accordance  V/lth 
section  204.  or  in  the  event  the  mortgagor  pays  the  obligation 
under  the  mortgage  In  full  prior  to  maturity  thereof  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  given  due  notice  of  such  payment,  the  obligation  to 
pay  the  annual  premium  charge  for  insurance  shall  cease  and  all 
rights  of  the  mortgagee  and  the  mortgagor  under  section  204  "h^n 
terminate. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section." 

Mr.  STEAGALL  antemipting  the  reading  of  the  sec- 
tion). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  complicated 
bill  and  we  are  taking  advantage  of  the  time  the  Clerk  Is 
engaged  in  reading  the  bill  to  prepare  amendments  in  an 
effort  to  put  it  in  proper  shape,  and  for  that  reason  I  object. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the  section. 

Mr.  McGRANERY  (interrupting  the  reading  of  the  sec- 
tion). Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  readlnar  of  section  25  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  resumed  and  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
section. 

Mr.  LANZETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  LANzirrrA:  Page  31.  line  2  after  the 
word    "exceed",    strike    out    "$1,000"    and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof 

Mr.  LANZETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  di- 
rected at  section  210,  subdivision  (b)  1.  which  amends  tiUe 
n  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act.  This  subdivision  limits  the 
mortgages  that  may  be  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  those  mortgages  which  cover  property  where 
the  cost  per  room  does  not  exceed  $1,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
mulUple-dweUing  houses  throughout  the  United  States  that 
are  not  fit  for  human  habitation.    We  also  know  that  most 
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of  these  houses  should  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt.  Why,  in 
my  own  congressional  district,  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
hou.^ps  are  so  dilapidated  and  run  down  that  they  endanger 
the  liie  and  the  health  of  the  tenants.  These  houses  cannot 
be  demolished  and  rebuilt  as  long  as  the  limitation  of  $1,000 
per  room  remains  in  the  bill  because  it  is  impossible,  with  the 
cost  of  labor,  materials,  and  land  being  what  they  are,  to 
build  them  for  that  price. 

I  think  that  limiting  the  insurability  of  mortgages  to  those 
mortgages  on  property  where  the  cost  per  room  does  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000  will  practically  stifle  the  construction  of  mul- 
tiple dwelling  houses  in  cities.  When  this  legislation  was 
first  contemplated,  I  understood  that  one  of  the  chief  pur- 
poses was  to  create  work  by  stimulating  the  construction  and 
erection  of  new  houses.  If  you  in  any  way  restrict  new 
building  in  the  cities  then  you  will  be  defeating  the  very 
purposes  for  which  tl.e  bill  was  intended,  since  it  is  in  the 
cities  where  the  majority  of  the  building-trade  workers  re- 
side, that  we  find  the  greatest  need  for  new  hous-is. 

I  therefore  ask  thae  of  you  who  are  really  interested  in 
stimulating  construction  and  in  creating  employment  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  and  increase  the  cost  per  room  to  $1,500. 
Those  of  you  who  krow  the  conditions  in  the  large  cities 
know  that  houses  cannot  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  per 
room.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  committee  had  taken  testimony 
on  this  point  they  would  have  found  this  fact  to  be  true  in 
most  large  cities,  and  especially  so  in  New  York  City. 

While  I  am  deeply  interested  in  modern  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing, I  am  also  greatly  interested  in  getting  the  millions  of 
men  in  the  buildmg  industry  back  to  work,  but  if  the  cost  of 
construction  is  limited  to  $1,000  per  room,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  majority  of  the  P'?ople  of  this  country  will  derive  very 
little  benefit  from  thi»s  legislation.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment b"  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendmejit.  We  went  over  the  matter  of  room 
cost  whtn  we  were  di.^cussing  the  housing  bill  in  respect  to 
slum  clearances,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
probably  $1,200  a  room  was  the  minimuni.  This  situation 
is  entirely  dillerent.  When  we  say  $1,000  a  room,  that  means 
that  th*^  rooms  in  thf  building  cost  $1,200,  and  we  insiu-e 
up  to  80  percent,  which  is  $960. 

Mr.  LANZETTA.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  California.  Not  now.  As  to  that  particular 
section,  that  is  the  section  that  the  President  pins  his  great- 
est hopes  on  for  the  .stimulation  of  building  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  the  reason.  Under  that  section  a  series 
of  multiple  dwellings  can  be  constructed,  and  after  they  are 
built  and  occupied  they  can  be  sold  in  units  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  want  to  buy  them,  and  when  the  project  is  sold 
out  the  whole  of  the  n^leased  money  invested  may  start  out 
again  in  the  constniction  of  another  group  of  units. 
Thereby  employment  and  the  building  industry  will  be 
stimulated  to  the  extent  that  a  great  many  operations  are 
carried  on. 

Mr.  LANZETTA.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  way  the  bill 
reads  now  property  where  the  room  cost  is  more  than  $1,000 
does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD  of  California.  That  is  not  true.  We  loan 
up  to  80  percent. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  page  20  of  the  bill  where,  under  section  207, 
provision  is  made  that  that  shall  be  attributable  to  dwelling 
houses  and  the  cost  shall  not  exceed  $1,200.  I  never  could 
see  the  consistency  of  restricting  this  to  $1,000  when  we 
already  have  provided  for  a  cost  of  $1,200  in  another  place 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD  of  California.  Tlie  gentleman  knows  there  is 
a  distinction.  One  of  them  is  for  apartments  that  may  be 
rented  up  to  $75  to  $100  a  month.  The  other  is  limited  to 
smaller  units,  where  the  rentals  are  kept  down  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  this  organization  is  a  limited  profit  organi2ation, 
and  that  the  F.  H.  A.  is  permitted  to  control  the  rents  and 
therefore  keep  them  down  to  a  reasonable  amount.  It  also 
makes  it  possible  to  build  on  a  wholesale  basis  and  get  better 
prices  on  everything. 


Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  from  New  York.  In  the 
first  place,  so  far  as  a  house  that  costs  more  than  $1,000 
a  room  is  concerned,  no  poor  person  can  afford  to  rent  it, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  according  to  the  letters  that  I  get 
from  Greater  New  York,  there  is  no  shortage  of  houses 
there. 

I  have  here  a  letter  stating  that  the  man  who  commenced 
building  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  constructed  houses  to  sell 
for  $4,490.  The  builder  in  question  required  the  pajTnent 
of  $850  down.  He  was  not  able  to  sell  those  houses.  He 
finally  reduced  that  to  $350  douTi  payment,  and  he  could 
only  make  a  few  sales  then.  He  finally  had  to  resort  to 
renting  the  houses,  and  he  still  has  two  of  the  houses  that 
are  unoccupied.  These  are  houses  that  cost  less  than  $5,000. 
This  is  the  condition  throughout  the  city.  He  says,  with 
regard  to  the  more  expensive  houses,  that  he  has  $15,000 
houses  that  he  is  willing  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  a  $500  down 
payment.  Yet  there  is  no  buyer.  Does  it  sound  reasonable 
that  any  builder  would  build  thousands  of  houses  when  he 
cannot  find  buyers? 

Mr.  LANZETTA.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LORD.     I  yield. 

Mr,  LANZETTA.  I  w'ant  to  make  this  observation  with 
respect  to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  there  is  not  a  shortage  of  houses  in  New  York  City, 
While,  literally  speaking,  there  is  no  shortage,  actually  there 
is  a  lack  of  habitable  houses ;  houses  which  are  fit  for  human 
beings  to  live  in. 

Mr.  LORD.  Well,  this  is  from  a  big  mortgage  corpora- 
tion In  BrookljTi,  These  houses  I  am  speaking  of  are  new 
houses.  Some  of  these  houses  have  never  been  occupied. 
They  are  ready  to  build  new  houses  as  soon  as  they  can  find 
people  who  will  occupy  the  ones  already  constructed. 

Mr.  KELLER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KELLER.     How  much  do  they  rent  for? 

Mr.  LORD.     Forty-five  dollars  a  month. 

Mr.  KELLER.     Whereabouts  are  they? 

Mr.  LORD.    Jamaica,  Long  Island;  5-cent  carfare. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  LANZEXT-f.] 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  'demanded  by 
Mr.  LANZETTA )  there  were — ayes  13,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolcott:  On  page  30,  beginning  la 
line  5,  strike  out  all  of  section  25. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Chandler).  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr,  Chairman,  this  section  has  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  one  or  more  multiple-family  dwell- 
ings or  a  group  of  not  less  than  25  single-family  dwellings. 
If  I  imderstand  that  correctly  it  means  the  building  of  apart- 
ment houses  or  a  group  of  single  houses  of  not  less  than  25 
family  dwellings.    So  it  is  not  confined  to  group  dwellings. 

There  is  not  any  more  reason  why  we  should  confine  the 
cost  of  the  construction  in  this  particular  case  to  $1,000  a 
room  than  under  section  307  on  page  20,  where  we  insure 
loans  for  multiple-family  dwellings  and  restrict  the  cost  to 
$1,200  per  room,  but  you  voted  it  down  and  I  presume  you 
are  just  about  as  consistent  in  that  as  you  are  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  other  provisions  of  the  act.  But  I  want  to  call 
your  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  thf  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  we  are  adopting  an  en- 
tirely novel  economic  philosophy.  "S\'e  insure  business  loans 
up  to  $250,000,  while  the  administration  only  asked  for  $200,- 
000,  and  a  very  gracious  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
increased  that  amount  to  $250,000.  So  I  might  say  to  you, 
if  any  of  you  are  in  a  bargaining  attitude  at  the  present 
time,  you  might  have  an  amendment  introduced  here  to 
raise  it  to  $500,000. 


I 
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prices  on  everything. 


raise  it  to  $500,000. 
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I  am  just  ttpptaf  off  some  of  yoi  from  the  urban  areae 
that  the  committee  at  least  might  take  the  same  attitude 
toward  an  amendment  to  increase  th  s  to  $300,000  or  $500,000, 
as  they  did  when  they  increased  it  t  ran  $200,000  to  $250,000. 
This  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  su  ministration  only  asked 
for  $2004)00.  But  we  are  embarkini  upon  a  new  philosoidiy 
that  the  Federal  Government  shou  d  insure  business  loans. 
pan  you  tell  me  any  particular  dil  erence  between  the  In- 
surance of  an  investment  in  an  apartment  house  costing 
more  than  $250,000  and  the  insurano  >  of  an  investment  which 
any  individual  might  have  in  a  can:iing  factory,  in  a  furni- 
ture factory,  in  the  stocks  of  any  industry  or  the  bonds  of 
any  industry'  or  utility?  When  5t)u  Invest  $250,000  in  the 
building  of  apartment  houses  you  arj  not  distinguishing  that 
investment  from  any  other  Investment  In  industry  and  busi- 
ness that  I  can  see.  except  that  at 

want  to  give  encouragement  to  emi^yment  in  the  building 
trades. 

I  say  it  is  absolutely  more  logical  to  insure  an  industrlail 
loan  which  will  iperhf^ps  put  several  hundred  men  to  woit 


permanently  than  it  is  to  insure  a 

in  an  apartment  house,  which  may 

if  the  people  who  live  in  that  aparjnent  house  cannot  find 

a  Job  to  pay  the  rent  by  which  th^  owner  might  retire  the 

indebtedness. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell] 

"nie   CHAIRMAN.    The  quesUori  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  lifichigan  [Mr.  Wolcott 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on 
Mr.  Woicorr)  there  were — ayes  13 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr.  DbMUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  : 
The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DcMtttb 
the  word  "or",  strike  out  the  words  * 

word  -than",  strike  out  "35"  and  Insert 
Page  30.  line  21,  strike  out  "f  16,000' 


lemaa 
ai, 
debate 


Chairman, 


Mr.  STEAQALL.    Mr.  Chairman, 
sent  that  all  debate  on  this  section 

Mr.  LANZETTA.    Mr.  Chairmac 
object 

Mr.  STEAQALL.    Mr.  Chairman 
on  this  section  close  in  5  minutes 

Mr.  MICUKNER.    Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  genU 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Chairm 
order  that  there  has  been  no 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  point  oJ 

Mr.    STEAGALL.    Mr 
yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Does   the 
vania  yield  to  the  gentleman  frtxii 

Mr.  D«MUTH.    No. 

Air.    STEAGALL.    Mr.   Chatrmati 
Peimsylvanla  has  his  5  minutes; 
him  off  his  feet. 

Mr.  DkMUTH.    1ST.  Chairman,  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentlem 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  I^MXTTH.    Mr.  Chairman, 
machinery  to  get  the  building 
the  committee  and  the  F.  H.  A. 
except  they  have  forgotten  the  spar^ 
the  necessity  of  a  spark  plug  in  the 
body  who  knows  the  boildtng 
small  builder  who  has  built  at  leas : 
vidual  homes  In  this  country. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  the 
influence  in  writing  this  bilL 
district  that  the  bankers  had  too 
because  they  not  only  select  their 
aiehitect  and  contractor.    What 
bouses  mean?    It  means  that  thii 
ar^ittect,  will  seiect  the  oinitracfeoa 
to  tny  his  bricks,  azkl  tbe 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
iJose  in  5  minutes. 

reserving  the  right  to 

I  move  that  all  debate 


industry 
ha^e 


Indus  37 


Alreaty 
miich 
ovn 
dies 


loan  of  doubtful  efBcacy 
be  com];deteIy  dissipated 


a  division  (demanded  by 
noes  58.  I 

offer  an  amendment. 


On  page  30,  line  12.  after 
,  group  of",  and  after  tlie 
"4." 

and  insert  ''«6,000." 


a  point  of  order.  ' 

will  state  it. 
I  make  the  point  of 

on  this  amendment. 
order  is  sustained. 

will    the    gentleman 


gentleman  from   Pennsyi- 
North  Carolina?         I 

the   gentleman   from 
am  not  trying  to  take 

do  not  yield.  | 

!in  from  Pennsylvania  is 


li 


designing  this  piece  of 

under  way,  I  think 

done  a  pretty  good  job 

plug.   Everybody  knows 

lutomobile  engine.    Any- 

realizes  that  it  is  the 

80  percent  of  the  indi- 


baikers 


have  had  quite  an 

there  is  criticism  in  my 

to  say  in  the  F.  H.  A., 

attorney,  but  their  own 

this  provision  for  25 

banker  wlU  select  the 

will  tell  the  contractor 

edntractor  will  buy  his  ce« 


ment  from  a  plant  in  which  the  banker  is  interested,  will  buy 
his  lumber  from  a  miH  In  which  the  banker  is  interested;  and 
you  are  going  to  stop  the  entire  program. 

I  have  seven  city  wards  in  my  district.  I  do  not  think  a 
man  would  be  exercising  good  business  judgment  if  he  at- 
tempted to  build  25  houses  at  this  time.  I  would  say  the 
man  should  build  not  more  than  three  or  four  in  order  to 
feel  out  the  market  to  see  if  there  is  a  market  for  that 
number  of  houses. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  are  discriminating  against  the 
small  builder,  the  man  that  really  has  built  the  majority 
of  the  homes  in  this  country,  the  man  who  can  produce 
hemes  and  give  greater  value  than  the  large  corporation  and 
who  always  has,  regardless  of  what  some  advisers  have  told 
President  Roosevelt,  advisers  who  did  not  understand  the 
building  industry. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
Saeld? 

Mr.  DeMUTH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Thrn  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
give  benefit  to  the  contractor  or  builder  who  builds  4  or 
5  houses  instead  of  25? 

Mr.  DeMUTH.  That  is  the  idea:  and  there  are  many 
communities  m  the  United  States  where  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  build  25  houses,  communities  with  less  than  1,000 
inhabitants. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  aJl  debate 
on  this  section  do  now  close. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LANZEITA.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lanzetta;  On  page  31,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  ••$1,000"  and  Insert  "$1,200." 

Mr.  LANZETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  one-half  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANZETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  Com- 
mittee's attention  to  the  fact  that  on  page  20  the  cost  per 
room  is  limited  to  $1,200,  while  on  page  31  the  cost  per  room 
is  limited  to  $1,000.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference, and  I  offer  this  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  limit  cost  of  $1,000,  as  fixed  in  section  25,  to 
$1,200,  the  limit  fixed  in  section  22  of  the  bilL 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  f demanded  by 
Mr.  L\NZ£TTA)  there  were — ayes  10,  noes  37. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  CaroLna.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Chairman,  to  that  I  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  want  to  shorten  this  up  as  much  as 
possible.  I  have  a  total  of  five  amendments  to  strike  out 
the  next  five  sections,  sections  26.  27,  28,  29,  and  30.  I  do 
not  care  to  take  time  as  each  section  is  read  to  debate  them. 
I  would  prefer  to  offer  the  amendments  en  grosse;  and  if  It 
is  agreeable  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  will 
prove  to  him  and  to  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  that  I 
want  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  ask  vmanimous 
consent,  therefore,  that  sections  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
K^itleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.   26.  Section   301    (a)    of  such   act   Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  further  authorized  and 
empowered  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  national  mortgage 
associations  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  shall  be  authorized, 
subject  to  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, (1)  to  purchase,  service,  and  sell  first  mortgages  and  such 
other  first  liens  as  are  commonly  given  under  the  laws  of  the 
Str.te,  District,  or  Territory  In  which  the  real  estate  is  located  to 
secure  advances  on  real  estate  held  In  fee  simple,  or  under  a 
lea&e  for  not  less  than  99  years  which  Is  renewable,  or  under  a 
lease  having  a  period  of  not  less  than  50  years  to  ran  from  the 
date  the  mortgage  is  executed,  together  with  the  credit  instru- 
ments, if  anv,  secured  thereby,  such  mortgages,  except  mortgages 
ItLEured  under  title  II  of  this  act,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  60 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date  the 
mortgage  is  purchased,  and  to  make  loans  and  advances  upon,  and 
to  purchase,  service,  and  sell  mortgages  or  partial  Interests  therein 
which  are  Insured  under  section  207  of  this  act;  (2)  to  borrow 
money  for  such  purposes  tl-jough  the  Issuance  of  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  such  obligations  as  hereinafter  provided." 

Sec    27.  The    last    sentence   of   section   301    (d)    of   such    act    is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  such  sentence  the  words  "paid  in  full 
In  cash  or  Government  securities  at  their  par  value"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "that  at  least  25  percent  thereof  has 
been  paid  In  cash  or  Government  securities  at  their  par  value  or 
first  mortgages,  or  such  other  first  liens,  as  are  described  In  section 
301    (a)    hereof,  which  mortgages  or  liens  shall  be  taken  at  such 
value  as  the  Administrator  may  determine  not  exceeding,  except 
as  to  mortgages  insured  under  title  11  of  this  act,  as  amended,  60 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date  of 
subscription,  and  that  the  remainder  Is  payable  at  such  time  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator:  Provided,  That  no  asso- 
ciation shall  issue  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  such  obliga- 
tions until  such  time  as  such  subscriptions  are  paid  In  full  In  cash 
or  Government  securities  at  their  par  value  or  mortgages  or  other 
liens  as  hereinbefore  set  forth." 
Sec.  28.  Section  302  of  such  act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec   302.  Each   national   mortgage  association  Is  authorized  to 
issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  time  notes,  bonds,  debentures, 
or  other  such  obligations  In  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed 
(1)   twenty  times  the  amount  of  Its  paid-up  capital  and  surplus, 
and   In   no  event  to  exceed    (2)    the  current  unpaid  principal   of 
mortgages  held  by  it  and  insured  under  the  provisions  of  title  n 
of  this  act,  plus  the  amount  of  its  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit 
and  the  amortized  value  of  its  Investments  in  bonds  or  obligations 
of,  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United  States. 
No   national   mortgage   association    shall   borrow   money  otherwise 
than   through  the   issuance   of  such  notes,   bonds,   debentures,   or 
other   obligations  except  with  the  approval   of  the  Administrator 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe.     An 
association  may.  If  its  bylaws  so  provide,  accept  any  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  Issued  by  It  in  payment  of  obli- 
gations due  it  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest:  Provided,  That  such 
notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obligations  so  accepted  shall  be 
canceled  and  not  reissued." 

Sec  29.  Section  303  of  such  act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng: 
"and  may  purchase  in  the  open  market  notes,  bonds,  debentures, 
or  other  such  obligations  Issued  under  section  302." 

Sec  30.  Section  307  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  307.  All  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obligations  Issued 
by  any  national  mortgage  association  shall  be  exempt,  both  as  to 
principal  and  Interest,  from  all  taxation  (except  stirtaxes,  estete, 
Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes)  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the 
United  States,  by  any  Territory,  dependency,  or  possession  thereof, 
or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority. 
Every  national  mortgage  association.  Including  its  franchise,  capi- 
tal, reserves,  surplus,  mortgage  loans,  income,  and  stock,  shaU  be 
exempt  frorn  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  by  any  Territory,  dependency,  or  possession  thereof,  or  by 
any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  the  real  property  of  such 
association  from  taxation  by  any  State,  county.  munidpaUty,  or 
local  taxing  authority  to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value 
as  other  real  property  Is  taxed." 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  the  following 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  objected  to  my  unanimous-consent 

request? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Because  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolcoit:  Strike  out  sections  26,  27, 
28,  29.  and  30. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  sections  have  to 
do  with  the  establishment  of  national  mortgage  associations. 
The  present  law  provides  that  if  five  individuals  desire  to 


do  so  and  can  obtain  $2,000,000  of  capital  and  pay  in  that 
capital  in  the  form  of  cash  or  Goveniment  securities,  they 
may  organize  these  national  mortgage  associations.  While 
the  original  act  required  that  they  have  $5,000,000  of  capital 
paid  in  in  cash  or  Government  obligations,  yet  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  organization  of  national  mortgage  asso- 
ciations we.  a  couple  of  years  ago,  reduced  the  capital  re- 
quirement to  $2,000,000;  but  up  to  the  present  time  private 
capital  has  not  been  attracted  to  the  extent  that  any  na- 
tional mortgage  association  has  been  created.  In  this  bill 
we  keep  the  capitalization  at  $2,000,000.  but  as  a  further 
encouragement  to  the  organization  of  national  mortgage 
associations  we  require  that  only  25  percent  of  the  $2,000,000 
capital  be  paid  in. 

We  provide  that  this  25  percent  or  $500,000,000  of  capital 
may  be  paid  in  either  cash  or  G-overnment  obligations  or 
F.  H.  A. -insured  mortgages.  We  provide  also  that  they  may 
issue  debentures  for  20  times  the  amount  of  their  capitaliza- 
tion, or  total  debentures  after  the  payment  of  the  capital 
of  $1,000,000,000. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  although  we  restrict  the  opera- 
tion  of   the   national   mortgage   association   to   taking    the 
paper  covered  by  sections  203  and  207.  in  other  words,  con- 
nning  it  to  multiple-unit  dwellings  and  prohibiting  them 
from  discounting  or  busing  the  paper  under  title  H— never- 
theless, it  is  felt  by  many  of  the  Members  of  the  minority, 
and  I  think  some  of  the  majority,  that  this  is  an  attempt 
to  set  up  a  credit  organization  through  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  over  the  lending  of  money  which  is  now  done 
by  private  enterprise.    Some  of  you,  I  know,  think  that  the 
Government  should  create  credit,  as  it  has  been  doing  in 
the  last  4  years,  and  distribute  it,  but  unless  we  change  our 
economy,  unless  we  change  our  form  of  government,  frcan 
that  of  a  capitalistic  state  to  a  socialized  state,  then  we 
should  defeat  this  bill  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  prevent 
a  totalitarian  state  from  controlling  the  lifeblood  of  Ameri- 
can business  and  industry. 
Mr.  TRANSUE.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  TRANSUE.    The  gentleman  is  in  favor  of  the  R.  F.  C? 
Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Inasmuch  as  the  Republicans  set  up  the 
R.  F.  C.  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  relief  agency  which 
is  going  to  return  a  profit  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  would 
be  foolish,  in  my  zeal  to  protect  the  interests  of  my  taxpayers, 
to  -say  I  did  not  favor  that  institution. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.    Then  the  gentleman  is  in  favor  of  that 
institution? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Yes;  I  am. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question   Is  on  the   amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   [Mr.  Wolcott]. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a  division   (demanded 
by  Mr.  Wolcott)  there  were — ayes  13.  noes  72. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPENCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment,  which 
I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spence:  In  section  26.  page  23,  be- 
ginning in  line  22,  strike  out  all  of  subsection  1.  lines  22  to  24. 
Inclusive,  page  33,  and  lines  1  to  14,  page  34,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "to  make  purchases  and  sell  mortgages 
or  security  authorized  to  be  msxired  xmder  sections  207  and  210 
of  this  act." 

Mr.  SPENCK  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fundamental  philosophy 
that  underlies  this  bill  is  the  stimulation  of  private  lending 
by  insurance.  Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  activities  of  pri- 
vate financial  institutions  and  give  them  the  assm-since  that 
they  can  safely  engage  again  in  the  business  for  which  they 
were  incorporated. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  entirely  inconsistent 
to  attempt  to  stimulate  private  enterprise  and  at  the  same 
time  give  it  governmental  competition.  If  the  national 
mortgage  associations  are  organized  under  this  act,  they 
will  be  governmental  agencies,  they  will  have  peculiar  powers 
of  great  benefit  to  themselves,  by  which  they  can  absolutely 
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has  taken  care  of  the  building  and  loan  associations,  along 
with  other  business  and  financial  institutions.  This  amend- 
ment provides  "to  make,  purchase,  and  sell  mortgages  or 
securities  authorized  to  be  insured  under  sections  207  and  210 
of  this  act."  This  will  prevent  the  companies  from  taking  any 
mortgage  which  is  insured  under  section  203.  Those  insured 
under  section  203  are  the  small  mortgages,  the  home  owners' 
mortgages  of  this  country.  If  you  are  going  to  limit  it  to 
that,  then  you  have  no  market  for  the  small  mortgages. 
Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  SPENCE.  There  are  4,000  loan  associations,  which 
own  $31,000,000  of  stock  in  the  Federal  home  loan  bank, 
which  will  take  these  mortgages.  The  Federal  Reserve  will 
also  lend  to  the  member  banks  on  these  mortgages. 

Mr.  WILLJAMS.  That  is  one  of  the  very  reasons  why  this 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted.  The  building  and  loan 
associations  can  already  go  to  the  Federal  home  loan  bank, 
wliich  was  organized  for  their  particular  benefit,  and  discount 
their  mortgages  at  a  rate  of  90  percent  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ances due  on  the  mortgage.s.  That  was  established  for  the 
very  purpose  cf  taking  care  of  the  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  this  is  the  very  reason  this  amendment  should  not 
be  adopted.  They  are  already  taken  care  of.  Not  only  that; 
do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  as  It  is  now  written 
takes  care  of  building  and  loan  associations,  just  the  same 
as  any  other  organization.  They  can  make  these  loans  and 
can  sell  their  mortgages  to  the  national  mortgage  associa- 
tions whether  they  are  insured  or  not.  This  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  (Applau.se.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  com.e  frcm  a  district  whose  principal  in- 
dustry Is  lumbering.  That  lndu.str7  did  not  benefit  substan- 
tially by  any  business  recovery  simply  because  the  building 
of  new  homes  and  structures  did  not  keep  apace  with  other 
Industrial  renval.  It  has  been  aptly  said  here  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  over  5,000.000  new  homes  are 
needed  in  America.  We  of  the  lumber  industry  want  to  help 
that  enterprise.  This  bill  during  the  past  year  has  given 
considerable  relief.  This  further  liberalizing  of  the  bill  ac- 
cording to  the  suggestions  of  the  President  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, help  to  a  greater  degree  by  allowing  and  stimulating 
home  financing,  so  needed  by  the  workingman  of  America. 
We,  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  endorse  this  bill.  We  believe 
it  sound.  We  are  appreciative  of  Congress  for  its  considera- 
tion of  it.  It  will  not  only  help  the  revival  of  repairing  and 
home  building  in  America  but  will  also  help  one  of  the  larg- 
est industries  in  my  section  employing  thousands  of  people. 
On  their  behalf  we  ask  your  indulgence  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  SpenceI. 
The  sunendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sm:.  31.  Section  512  (a)  of  such  act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SBC.  512.  (a)  Whoever,  for  the  purpoRo  of  obtaining;  any  loan  or 
adv«Dce  of  credit  from  any  pcreon.  partnership,  association,  or  cor- 
poration wttti  the  intent  that  sQch  loan  or  advance  of  credit  «hall 
be  offered  to  or  accepted  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
for  Insuraiioe,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  ert«"nsion  or 
renewal  of  any  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  mortgape  insured  by 
the  said  Administration,  or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  substitution 
of  any  security  on  such  a  lonn.  advance  of  credit,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  In  any  way  the  action  of  the  said  Adminis- 
tration under  this  act.  makes,  pa.s9es,  utters,  or  publishes,  cr  causes 
to  be  made,  passed,  uttered,  or  published  any  statement,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  false,  or  alters,  forger,  or  counterfeits,  or  causes 
or  prociires  to  be  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  any  Instrument, 
paper,  or  document,  or  utters,  publishes,  or  passes  as  true,  cr 
causes  to  be  uttered.  p'^b'.i=hed.  or  passed  as  true,  any  Instrument, 
pajjer,  or  docum*^nt.  kni^'Ains  It  to  have  been  altered,  forged,  or 
counterfeited,  or  wilUuJly  overvalues  any  security,  asset,  or  in- 
come, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ^.000  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both." 

Sue.  32.  Section  512  of  such  act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tbereof  new  subeections  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  Iztdlviduai.  association,  partnership,  or  corporation  shall 
berealtex.  while   the  Federal  Housing  Administration  exists,  use 
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the  words  'Federal  Housing'  or  "National  Housing*,  or  any  combina- 
tion or  variation  of  any  of  these  words,  alone  or  with  other 
words,  as  the  name  under  which  he  or  It  shall  do  business,  which 
shall  have  the  effect  of  leading  the  pubUc  to  beUeve  that  any 
such  individual,  association,  partnership,  or  corporation  has  any 
connection  with,  or  authorization  from,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  in- 
Btrumentallty  thereof,  where  such  connection  or  authorization 
does  not,  in  fact,  exist.  No  Individual,  association,  partnership, 
or  corporation  shall  falsely  advertise,  or  otherwise  represent  falsely 
by  any  device  whatsoever,  that  any  project  or  business  In  which 
he  or  it  Is  engaged,  or  product  which  he  or  it  manufactures,  deals 
In.  or  sells,  has  been  in  any  way  endorsed,  authorized,  or  approved 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  or  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  instrimientaiity  thereof.  Every  vio- 
lation of  this  subsection  shall  be  punished  by  a  flne  not  exceeding 
$1,000  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  1  year,  or  both. 

"(e)  Whoever,  lor  the  pmpose  of  Inducing  the  Insurance  of  the 
accounts  of  any  institution  by  the  said  Corporation,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  any  extension  or  renewal  of  such  insurance 
by  said  Corporation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  In  any  way 
the  action  of  the  said  Corporation  under  this  act.  makes,  passes, 
utters,  or  publishes,  or  caxises  to  be  made,  passed,  uttered,  or 
published,  any  statement,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  or  utters, 
forges,  cr  counterfeits  or  causes  or  procures  to  be  uttered,  forged, 
or  counterfeited,  any  Instrument,  paper,  or  document,  or  utters, 
publishes,  or  passes  as  true,  or  causes  to  be  uttered,  published,  or 
passed  as  true,  any  instrument,  paper,  or  document,  knowing  it  to 
have  been  uttered,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  willfully  overvalues 
any  security,  asset,  or  I'lcome,  of  any  institution  Insured  or  apply- 
ing for  Insurance  by  said  Corporation,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
2  years,  or  both. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  and  knowingly  makes,  circulates, 
or  tran.smlt-s  to  another  or  others  any  statement,  or  rumor  »Tit- 
ten.  printed,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  which  Is  untrue  in  fact  and 
is  directly  or  by  Inference  derogatory  to  the  financial  condition  or 
affects  the  solvency  or  financial  standing  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corj^ration,  or  who  knowingly  coimsels, 
aids  procures,  or  induces  another  to  start,  transmit,  or  circulate 
any  such  statement  or  rumor.  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  pimish- 
able  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 
exceeding  1  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  33.  Title  V  of  such  act  Is  amended  by  adding  alter  section 
513  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

••Sec  514  The  provisions  of  section  10  (a)  1  and  10b  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended  (49  Stats.  294.  295); 
paragraph  seventh  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (49  Stat.  709^;  section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended  (49  Stat.  706);  subsection  (n)  of  section  77B  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  as  amended  (49  Stat.  664);  section  5  (c)  of  the 
act  approved  January  31.  1935.  continuing  and  extending  the 
functions  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (49  Stat.  1>: 
and  aU  other  provisions  of  law  establishing  rights  under  mort- 
gages Insured  in  accordance  u-ith  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Housinc'  Art  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  said  National  Housing  .\ct 
as  heretofore  and  hereby  amended  as  fully  as  if  enacted  af»er  the 
date  of  ena-tment  of  such  amendments."  .  ,   ^  .. . 

Sec  34  SocMon  35  of  chapter  in  of  the  act  entitled  An  act  to 
regulate  the  business  of  life  Insurance  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia "  approved  June  19.  1934  (48  Stat.  1152),  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting between  paragraph  (3)  and  paragraph  (4)  of  such  section 
a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows  ,   *_    + 

"{3a)  Bonds  or  notes  secured  by  mortgages  or  deeds  cf  trust 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator:  The  restrictions  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  section  In  regard  to  the  ratio  of  the  loan 
tp  the  value  of  the  property  shall  not  apply  to  such  insured  mort- 

^^E-.  35    Paragraph  (4)   of  such  section  35  is  amended  to  read  as 

"(4)  Bonds  or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  of  the  farm  loan 
banks  authrrized  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  or  acts  amenda- 
tory thereof  or  supplementary  thereto,  and  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  of  national  mortgage  associations." 

Sec   36    Section  2  (a)   of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended. 

is  further  amended —  .     _.       *     »„^i 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  words  "April  1.  1936,  and  prior  to  April 
1  1937  ■  in  the  first  sentence  of  such  subsecUon  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tiie  National 
Housing  Act  Amendments  of  1937  and  prior  to  July  !•  1«39  ; 

(b)  By  striking  out  from  such  sentence  the  words  additions 
upon  improved"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "improve- 
ments upon  urban  or  rural";  

(c»  By  striking  out  from  such  sentence  the  words  and  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  equipment  and  machinery  upon  such  real 

^Td^  Bv  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences  of  such  section  and 
InsertmJ  m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  no  case  slmU  Uie  In- 
surance granted  by  the  Administrator  under  this  8«;tlo^^*°  "/ 
stich  financial  institution  on  loans,  advances  o'  <=redltj.nd  pur- 
chases made  by  such  financial  Institution  for  such  Purposes  on  and 
afS  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  totaT  amount  of  such  loans,  advances  of  credit,  "^^  purchaser 
The  total  liability  which  may  be  outstanding  at  «iy^«™«  P"f  *^ 
imount  of  claims  paid  In  respect  (tf  aU  Insurance  heietofore  and 


hereafter  granted  under  this  secUon  and  section  6,  as  amended, 
shall  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  $100,000,000." 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  New  York  (interrupting  the  reading  of 
the  section) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  section  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the  section. 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Luce:  Section  36  Is  amended  by  the 
addition  at  the   end   thereof   within  the  quoUUon  marks  of   the 

following:  .      ^^     .  .^ 

"The  Administrator  shall  provide  by  regulation  for  the  Insurance 
of  loans  under  this  title,  made  for  the  repair,  modernization  and 
Improvement  of  real  estate,  repayable  on  an  amortized  basis,  in- 
sured for  a  period  not  exceeding  5  years,  and  ou  a  basis  so  that 
such  loans  may  be  made  by  savings  and  loan  associatlorxs  and 
BlmUar  institutions  consistent  with  the  law  tinder  which  sucb 
Institutions  operate." 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   question   Is   on    the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Luce]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  37.  Section  2  (b)  of  such  act,  as  wnended,  te  further 
amended  to  read  as  lo^o^^•s: 

"(b)  No  insurance  shall  be  granted  tmder  this  section  to  any 
such  financial  inbtltution  vrith  respect  to  any  obligation  repre- 
senting any  £uch  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  p\irchase  by  It^tf 
the  amount  of  such  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  exceeds 
$10  000  with  respect  to  loans,  advances,  or  purchases  for  financ- 
ing repairs  alterations,  or  Improvements  upon  existing  structures, 
or  exceeds  $2  500  with  respect  to  loans,  advances,  or  pxu-chases 
for  financing  the  buUdmg  of  new  structures,  nor  unless  the 
obligation  bears  such  interest,  has  such  maturity,  and  contains 
such  other  terms,  conditions,  and  restrictions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  in  order  to  make  credit  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title." 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  just  to  Inform  the  com- 
mittee,  in   order   that   their   constituents   may   be   advised, 
that  in  addition  to  insuring  loans  for  equipment  for  remodel- 
ing  and   equipment    incidental   to    construction   under   this 
bill  we  will  insure  loans  up  to  $2,500  for  new  construction 
of  buildings.     Therefore,  under  title  I  of  the  act  as  it  is 
rewritten,  an  individual  may  have  his  loan  insured  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  the  construction  of  a  house 
on  a  lot  which  he  may  own.     We  hope  this  provision  will 
give  impetus  to  small-home  construction,  but  in  that  par- 
ticular it  might  be  well  to  remind  the  Committee  that  the 
amortization  period  is  5  years,  instead  of  being  20  years, 
as  is  the  case  with  title  H,  and  the  interest  rate  In  title 
I  is  9.7  percent,  instead  of  5V4  percent,  as  provided  In  title 
II,  as  title  II  applies  to  a  valuation  of  not  less  than  $6,000. 
So  a  person  who  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  act  to  construct  a  home  which  does  not  cost  in  excess 
of  $2,500  must,  of  course,  pay  the  same  rate  that  a  purchaser 
of  equipment  must  pay,  namely,  9.7  percent  interest. 

There  is  some  question  about  whether  this  rate  of  interest 
applies  to  the  borrower  or  to  tJie  lender,  and  in  this  partic- 
ular I  want  to  cite  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  McDonald,  the 
Chief  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  when  he  was 
testifying  before  the  committee  on  February  19.  1937,  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  extension  of  insurance  by  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  financial  institutions  making  re- 
habilitation loans.  This  had  relation  only  to  title  I.  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  LMr.  SpenceI  asked  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald these  questions: 

Mr.  SreNCi.  What  Is  the  cost  of  a  loan  to  the  borrower  under 

this  bill? 

Mr.  McDoNAUJ.  Five-percent  discount, 
Mr.  SPENCE.  What  does  he  actually  pay? 
Mr   McDoNALX).  He  actually  pays  9.2  percent. 
Mr.  Spenci.  I  thought  It  was  9.7  percent. 
Mr.  McDoNAU).  It  is  9.7;  that  Is  right. 

I  thought  I  would  cite  this  to  show  there  will  not  be  any 
<IuestiDn  about  the  borrower  paying  the  9.7  percent. 
IHere  the  gavel  f elL] 
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;  ask  unanimous  consent 


Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Chairman, 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecltlon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  yield  to  the  g^tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  or  New  York.    T  lere  was  some  discussion 
of  this  matter  in  the  Rules  Comn  ittee 
tenths  percent  is  outrageous;  there  Ip  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  believe  so. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    Bi|t  there  is  a  story  around 
here  that  in  some  way  the  Federal 
can  adjust  that.    Is  there  any  basis 
fixed  and  positive? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  No;  they  charfee  a  5-percent  carrying 
charge  or  service  charge  and  the  ot  ler  4.7  percent  is  arrived 
at  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 


principal  are  diminishing  each  mor  th 


December  18 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


Housing  Administration 
or  that  statement  or  is  it 


service  charge  and  the 


Is  there  any  power   to 
percentage? 


am 


t  certainly  ought  not  to 


Mr.  Chairman,  will 


The  gentleman  un- 
±ie  power  and  authority 
;  interest  or  fix  it  so  it 


Mr.   O'CONNOR  of   New  York, 
reduce  the  discount  interest  or  the 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  wish  this  Hojuse  could  agree  upon  a 
limitation  on  this  interest  of  5  percent,  the  same  as  it  is  on 
title  n  loans,  but  I  do  not  want  o  offer  it  because  I 
so  concerned  about  it  that  I  would 

the  other  side  offer  the  amendment,  so  it  would  have  a 
chance  of  passage. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York. 
be  over  7  percent. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Caroliba. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina. 
derstands  that  It  is  clearly  within 
of  the  Administrator  to  lower  tha 
would  amount  to  9.7. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  think  probabkr  the  genUeman  is  right, 
but  because  they  have  not  done  It,  I  think  It  should  be 
written  into  the  law  that  the  Interest  shoiild  not  exceed 
what  a  man  has  to  pay  under  title  n,  or  not  in  excc:ss  of 
5V4  percent.  ; 

[Here  the  gavel  felL]  ' 

Bflr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  :  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  legislatlor  we  have  passed  in  ref- 
creace  to  housing  has  been  absoluely  of  no  benefit  to  the 
man  whose  income  does  not  exceed  $125  or  $150  a  month. 

So  far  as  my  district  is  conceme<  1,  the  most  valuable  part 
of  this  bill  is  the  section  that  the  g  mtleman  from  Michigan 
was  talking  about,  but  the  Interest  is  too  high.  Interest  of 
9.7  percent  exceeds  the  legal  interest  permitted  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Missoiuri. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COCEERAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Does  not  the  g'  mtleman  know  that  Mis- 
souri passed  an  enabling  act  which  permits  this  rate  of  in- 
terest on  loans  that  are  insured  py  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Yes,  but  I  was  ^peaking  of  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  in  general  in  the  State 

Mr.  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  COCHRAN, 
of  the  general  legal  rate  of  interest 
gentleman  knows,  it  does  not  perpilt  the  charging  of 
percent  interest  for  a  loan. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  the  gentlemkn  in  favor  of  section  2, 
which  permits  the  building  of  smaU 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  in  favor  df  permitting  the  building 
of  a  home  if  it  can  be  constructed  far  $1,000.  The  lower  the 
cost  the  more  homes  you  will  build. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    That  is  under  t 
to  get  a  loan  at  less  than  5  percent  or  at  a  discount  of  less 
than  5  percent? 


of  Missouri. 
But  they  can  n  ake  these  loans. 
I  realize  that,  tut  I  said  I  was  speaking 

in  our  State,  and  as  the 

9.7 


tie  I.   How  are  you  going 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  will  .-^ay  to  my  collpaETiic  from  Missouri 
that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  rather  have  a  deed  of 
trust  on  a  home  costing  not  more  than  SI. 500,  where  the 
owner  of  that  home  receives  a  .salary  cf  $125  a  month,  than 
to  have  one  on  a  home  cost  in?  $10,000.  There  will  be  no 
foreclosures  on  hemes  costing  $2,000  and  less,  if  you  will 
pro\'lde  for  a  reasonable  rate  cf  interest,  but  charging  9.7 
percent  you  are  shuttmg  out  th?  family  where  the  father 
has  a  small  income.  Give  the  man  who  wants  a  heme,  whose 
annual  income  is  from  $1,800  tn  $2  500,  the  same  opportumty 
you  give  the  others  who  want  $5  000  and  $10,000  homes  and 
you  will  build  20  such  homes  where  you  build  one  costing 
$10,000. 

I  will  tell  you  why.  The  people  in  this  country  and  in 
Washington  and  other  places  who  are  buying  homes  today 
costing  $10,000  afe  merely  irymg  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     But 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  I  do  not  yield  further.  They  are  living 
beyond  their  income,  and  half  of  the  foreclosures  in  this 
country  today  are  due  to  the  fact  that  people  are  buying 
houses  and  trying  to  live  on  a  .scale  far  above  their  mcome. 
If  you  want  to  do  something  for  the  mas-^^es  of  the  people 
in  this  country,  provide  some  way,  some  means  whereby  you 
can  construct  a  home  that  a  person  receiving  a  salary  of 
$125  or  $150  a  month  can  afford  to  build. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  expired. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  the  following 
amendm.ent,  which  I  .send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  MJ"  Cochr*n  Payp  4.3,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "Interest",  Insert  the  folIcA-lng:  "not  to  e.xceed  5V4 
percent." 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  ask  for  recognition 
under  my  amendment.  I  represent  a  cla^ss  of  people,  many 
who  are  mechanics  and  those  who  work  in  factories.  My 
district  is  entirely  within  the  llmiits  cf  the  city  of  St.  Louis — 
about  one-third  of  that  city.  My  people  work  for  a  living. 
They  support  their  families  by  the  .sw^at  of  their  brow. 
They  cannot  benefit  under  this  leg-.slaticn,  with  such  a  rate 
of  Interest,  and  each  and  ever^'  one  of  them  is  just  as 
anxious  to  own  a  home  as  you  or  I.  We  have  plenty  of 
vacant  ground  in  desirable  localities  where  such  houses  as  I 
describe  can  be  constructed. 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.     Not  now. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Not  now.  The  gentleman  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  he  can  get  time.  I  have  been  trying 
ever  since  we  embarked  on  this  program  to  do  .something 
for  the  little  fellow.  I  am  talking  for  the  little  fellow  now. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy,  every  fireman  in  my  city, 
every  policeman  in  my  city,  every  letter  carrier  in  ray  city 
bought  his  own  home,  and  we  did  not  pay  our  policemen 
or  firemen  in  those  days  more  than  $100  a  month,  and  most 
of  them  received  only  $1,000  a  year.  They  paid  for  those 
homes.  You  are  not  going  to  help  the  little  fellow  when 
you  provide  for  building  a  home  costing  $5,000,  and  you  are 
not  going  to  help  him  when  you  want  to  charge  9.7  percent 
Interest  on  a  $2,000  home.  If  you  will  cut  out  all  this 
gingerbread  that  you  put  in  houses  and  just  put  up  a  house 
with  proper  sanitary  conditions  in.stalled.  you  might  get  by 
for  $2,000,  if  the  interest  is  not  over  5' 4  percent.  Then  the 
little  fellow  will  be  able  to  pay  for  it  aiid  live  in  it  and  you 
will  not  have  one  foreclosure  am.ong  that  class  of  people 
where  you  have  a  dozen  forecloiiares  among  the  other  class. 
[Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  expired. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
upon  this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Missouri   I  Mr.  Cochran]   is  very 
sincere  in  his  interest  for  the  small  home  owner,  although  he 
comes  from  the  great  metropolis  of  the  West,  St.  Louis.    I 
come  from  perhaps  the  smallest  village  of  any  man  in  this 
entire  Congress.    Talk  about  a  small  home!     Any  man  who 
lives  in  a  home  down  in  my  country  that  is  worth  $2,500  is 
living  in  a  palace. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  represent  the  fellows  down  in  the  Ozark 
regions  of  Missouri,  who  are  glad  to  have  a  home  that  is 
worth  $1,000  or  $1,500  and  they  are  the  most  liberty -loving 
and  God-fearing  people  in  all  the  world.    Their  home,  humble 
as  it  may  be.  is  their  castle  and  their  word  is  their  bond. 
My  distinguished  friend  comes  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
where  the  ordinary  home  is  worth  not  less  than  $5,000  or 
$6,000,   where   they   Uve   in   marble   mansions   with   gilded 
fronts,  and  do  not  know  what  the  lowly  and  humble  home  of 
the  small  town  or  village  is,  and  yet  he  comes  here  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  small -home  owner,  whom  he  does  not  represent. 
I  am  proud  to  represent  the  small-home  owners  and  I  have 
always  advocated  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  possible  for  them. 
The  loans  cannot  and  will  not  be  made  at  the  rate  suggested 
in  this  amendment. 

I  am  very  much  in  earnest  about  this.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  kill  this  bill  and  prevent  the  man  of  small  means 
from  o^-ning  his  own  home,  all  he  has  to  do  and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  place  an  interest  limit,  which  he  knows  and  which 
I  know  and  v,hich  everybody  else  on  this  floor  knows  will  not 
bring  a  dollar  to  him  who  wants  to  build  a  $1,500  or  $2,000 
home. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  exactly  the  situation  with  which 
we  are  confronted  today.  Talk  about  limiting  tills  interest 
here  to  5V4  percent  under  this  bill!  I  say  this  as  one  who  is 
not  any  too  enthusiastic  about  title  I:  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  you  can  wipe  It  out  of  this  legislation,  because 
there  have  been  substantial  losses  under  this  title,  but  I  think 
it  can  be  operated  without  loss  so  far  as  the  building  of  homes 
is  concerned  for  those  In  the  low-income  group,  and  I  want 
to  help  them.  But  if  we  are  going  to  have  it,  by  all  means 
let  us  have  it  as  a  means  of  building  homes  for  the  small 
men.  for  the  individual  who  has  a  small  income,  and  let  them 
get  the  loan  and  have  it  insured  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Do  not  kUl  it  by  putting  a  provision  in  here  which  would 
limit  these  loans  to  a  percent,  when  everybody  knows  there 
would  not  be  a  dollar  loaned  to  these  men  who  want  to  build 
that  kind  of  a  home.    [Applause.] 
Vote  down  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
soiu"!  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cochran]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Wolcott)   there  were  ayes  88  and  noes 
126. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Sec.  38.  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  7  of  section  5136  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  colon  after  the  words  "guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
intere.'^t  by  the  United  States"  a  comma  and  the  foUowing:  "or 
obligations  of  national  mortgage  associations." 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chainftan,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lues:  On  page  43.  after  line  14,  In- 
sert a  new  sections,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  39.  Subsection  (6)  of  section  2  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"'(6)  The  term  "home  mortgage"  means  a  mortgage  upon  real 
estate  In  fee  simple,  or  on  a  leasehold  (1)  imder  a  lease  for  not 
less  than  99  years,  which  Is  renewable  or  (2)  under  a  lease  having 
a  period  of  not  less  than  60  years  to  run  from  the  date  the  mort- 
gage was  executed,  upon  which  there  Is  located  or  to  be  Immedi- 
ately built  a  dwelling  or  dwellings  for  not  more  than  fotir  fami- 
Un   or  for  more  than  fotir  as  determined  by  the  board,  and  sh&a 


include,  In  addition  to  first  mortgages,  such  classes  of  first  liens 
as  are  commonly  given  to  secure  advances  on  real  estate  by  insti- 
tutions authorized  under  this  act  to  become  members,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  real  estate  is  located,  together  with 
the  credit  instruments,  if  any.  secured  thereby.  The  term  heme 
mortgage'  shall  not  include  farms,  ranches,  and  oiher  property 
whose  value  arises  principally  from  its  nonresidential  use.'  " 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  able  to  get  the  floor  during  consideration  of  this 
bill — even  for  5  minutes.  Ample  time  was  given  for  the  con- 
sideration and  discussion  of  the  administration  farm  bill, 
and  after  that  consideration  a  change  of  five  votes  would 
have  sent  the  bill  back  to  the  committee.  Ample  tune  and 
consideration  were  given  to  the  administration  wage  and 
hour  bill,  and  after  that  consideration  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted.   That  was  at  a  late  hour  yesterday  afternoon. 

At  11  o'clock  this  morning  there  was  brought  before  the 
House  this  much -publicized  housing  bill.  From  the  begin- 
ning it  was  evident  that  proper  consideration  would  not  be 
allowed  in  this  instance.  The  leadership  has  advised  us 
that  there  will  be  a  vote  on  this  bill  before  an  adjourtunent 
for  the  day  is  permitted,  regardless  of  the  hour.  Further 
assurance  has  been  given  that  no  further  serious  business 
will  be  tak';n  up  by  the  Congress  before  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  make 
motions  to  close  debate  on  amendments  where  only  5  min- 
utes have  been  allowed  to  explain  amendments.  More  than 
that,  debate  has  been  closed  by  motion  of  the  majority  when 
Members  were  not  permitted  to  even  explain  the  amendments 
offered.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  undoubtedly  thought 
that  under  the  whip  and  the  lash  this  bill  will  pass  the 
House,  and  so  it  will.  Many  of  the  435  Members  have 
already  left  for  their  homes.  The  necessary  100,  constituting 
a  quorum  in  this  Committee,  has  been  lacking  most  of  the 
day,  and  when  the  roll  is  called,  there  will  be  a  grand  shuffle 
to  vote  for  something  that  is  popular,  in  name  at  least. 

The  propaganda  going  out  through  the  press  has  told 
us  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  put  1,000.000  men  back 
to  work,  will  build  5,000,000  homes  for  our  people,  at  a  cost 
of  $16,000,000,000.  Generally  speaking,  the  bill  has  been 
heralded  throughout  the  country  as  the  law  that  will  create 
a  demand  for  home  construction,  and  that  will  immediately 
cause  a  boom  in  the  building  industries. 

New,  this  bill  has  only  been  out  of  the  committee  for  a  few 
hours,  and  Members  of  the  House  not  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  in  sess:on  constantly  on  the  wage  and  hour 
bill;  and  as  a  result,  for  my  pari,  about  all  the  information 
I  have  concerning  the  bill  comes  from  careful  attention  to 
the  debate  indulged  in  largely  by  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  The  statements  made  by  some 
of  these  members  are  unusual  and  far  from  convincing.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  tells  us  that  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  "clarify  existing  law."  One  member  of  the 
committee,  who  undoubtedly  appreciates  the  political  aspects 
of  voting  for  or  against  any  bill  which  would  on  its  face 
indicate  that  it  might  be  going  to  give  assistance  to  home 
owners,  began  his  speech  as  follows;  and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  support  tliis  bill.  I  do  so  because  It 
is  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  or  will  be  eventually.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  present  depression  It  is  a  false  alarm;  it 
is  a  fraud;  it  Is  a  hoax — a  gigantic  hoax. 

For  my  part,  if  the  bill  is  what  this  member  of  the  com- 
mittee says  it  is,  then  I  certainly  cannot  vote  for  it. 

Another  member  of  the  committee,  and  one  who  is  famil- 
iar with  the  terms  of  the  bill,  said  a  few  minutes  ago;  and  I 
quote : 

Further,  this  bill  If  enacted  will  do  more  to  cause  unemployment 
In  the  building  trades  than  any  other  single  influence  we  have  to 
consider  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Still  another  member  of  the  committee  assured  the  House 
that  he  was  speaking  for  lO.OOO/XK)  members  of  the  building 
and  loan  associations,  which  associations  were  absolutely  op- 
posed to  this  legislation  as  it  now  stands.  This  same  member 
claimed  to  speak  for  over  14,500,000  savings-bank  depositors 
and  for  the  63,000,000  holders  of  life-insurance  policies — with 
120,000,000  policies  outstanding.    This  Member  assured  us 
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iirould  jeopardize  the  life 
benefits  of  these  miliions 


xxims,  but  we  have  never 
building  at  Government 
"Itie  home  builder  neces- 


that  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
savings,  the  investments,  and  death 
of  our  people. 

It  would  seem  apparent  that  legliation  with  such  vast  pes 
sibllities  for  evil  should  not  be  rusl^ed  through  within  a  few 
hours  with  a  few  Members  present 
not  being  fully  advised.  This  Is  dne  of  those  cases  where 
we  should  follow  the  old  rule,  aid  If  there  is  reasonable 
doubt  vote  "no."  There  Is  more  thin  reasonable  doubt  in  my 
mind.  History  and  exi)erience  havp  taught  us  that  business 
booms  always  create  home-buildlng 
had  the  experience  of  having  home 
expense  create  business  booms 
sarily  takes  into  consideration  se\teral  factors  before  obli- 
gating himself  for  the  purchase  ol  a  new  home.  First,  he 
must  have  a  job  or  an  income  that  will  permit  him  to  pur- 
chase and  eventually  pay  for  the  home.  With  millions  of 
our  people  out  of  employment,  and  the  number  being  added 
to  daily,  the  sensible  thing  for  Conj  xess  to  do  would  seem  to 
be  to  enact  some  legislation  that  will  permit  business  to 
expand  and  develop  and  ftunish  JDbs  and  income  to  these 
prospective  home  owners.  I  am  apposed  to  this  proposed 
artificial  unsound  legislation  to  at  empt  to  lure  our  people 
Into  building  homes  at  prices  which  hey  cannot  meet.  There 
is  bttle  home  building  going  forward  at  this  time;  and  why? 
We  all  realize  that  employment  ii  too  limited  and  uncer- 
tain and  that  the  cost  of  buHdinj  is  too  high.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  an  unklndness  o  the  thrifty  head  of  a 
family  in  persuading  him  to  purchase  a  home  at  an  unrea- 
sonable cost  when  sound  business  must  indicate  that  the 
purchaser  cannot  in  the  end  pay  far  the  home  at  the  pnce 
contracted.  Income  for  the  home  owner  is  essential  before 
the  home  can  be  paid  for. 

This  bill  contemplates  a  loan  by  a  private  loaning  agency 
of  90  percent  of  the  appraised  valie  of  the  home.  Under- 
stand, the  Government  does  not  make  the  loan  direct,  but 
insures  the  loan  up  to  90  percent  oii  a  $6,000  home.  No  pri- 
vate concern  can  survive  and  mak;  loans  on  any  such  un- 
sound basis.  As  has  been  pointed  c  ut  by  a  previous  speaker, 
under  this  law  the  head  of  a  family  would  be  required  to 
have  to  pay  but  $600  down  to  purchase  a  $6,000  home.  He 
could  then  only  be  removed  for  iefault  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  res  des.  In  some  instances. 
the  home  might  be  purchased,  the  amily  go  into  possession, 
and  remain  for  a  period  of  more  than  20  months  before 
foreclosure  could  be  made  effective  i.  Tlaat  would  be  cheap 
rent  in  most  instances.  The  Oover  unent  would  of  necessity 
be  comjjelled  to  repossess  many  homes.  Under  the  present 
Housing  Act,  defaults  have  been  riade.  but  no  such  liber- 
ality is  permitted  in  insuring  tht  original  loans.  Sound 
dealing  is  in  the  end  better  for  thi;  home  owner  as  well  as 
the  Government, 

The  building  and  loan  associations  of  the  country  have 
been  a  godsend.  They  have  financed  many  a  home,  espe- 
cially In  the  medium-sized  cities.  They  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed. Their  work  should  be  encouraged  and  carried  an. 
These  local  organizations  are  acquai  ated  with  the  prospective 
buyer,  and  as  a  rule  he  has  no  cifflculty  in  getting  such 
credit  as  his  earning  power  and  ch  iracter  warrant.  This  is 
another  piece  of  legislation  putting  the  Government  in  com- 
petition with  private  industry.  Jus ;  another  priming  of  the 
ixunp — If  it  works  at  all — ^wbere  the  money  may  eventually 
come  out  of  the  Treasury.  After  loa  ns  are  made  and  insured, 
and  in  case  of  default,  the  insurani«  will  not  be  due  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  years  from  now.  Again  we  will  be  sailing 
along  in  a  fool's  paradise,  making  ourselves  believe  that  we 
are  prosperous  and  that  recovery  is  with  us,  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  simply  more  appan  nt  prosperity  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers  in  the  years  tl  at  are  ahead. 

I  will  go  as  far  as  any  Member  (f  the  House  in  assisting 
our  people  in  any  sane,  sensible,  ani  I  possible  way  to  acquire 
homes;  but  I  will  not,  knowingly,  le  a  party  to  any  decei>- 
tlon;  and  if  the  monber  of  the  committee  above  quoted  is 
correct,  and  this  bill  will  not  be  of  any  immediate  help, 
then  It  certainly  should  not  be  nshed  through  in  1  day] 
and  I  shall  not  by  my  vote  approve  any  such  action. 


Government  tax-free  obligation.*;  are  inconsistent  with  our 
system  of  graduated  income  ta.xes.  There  are  those  who 
rant  and  rave  about  persoas  with  large  Incomes  investing 
In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  income  ta.xes.  At  the  same  time 
the  Congress  continues  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  tax-free 
securities,  and  in  this  way  provides  the  very  escape  that  is 
so  seriously  condemned.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  millions 
of  additional  tax-free  securities  will  be  issued  and  sold  to  the 
public  in  competition  with  legitimate  securities  issued  by  pri- 
vate industry,  and  which  securities  are  not  tax  exempt. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  t3T>e  of  legislation  is  en- 
couraging legitimate  private  industry.  This  Congress  has  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  authorizing  the  issuance  of  tax-free 
securities  that,  as  in  this  case,  this  particular  feature  of  the  bill 
is  apparently  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without 
any  particular  attention  being  given  to  it.  It  is  fundamental 
if  we  are  to  successfully  maintain  our  present  system  of  in- 
come taxes,  and  when  this  bill  goes  to  the  Senate  I  hope  this 
feature  will  be  given  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Luce]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  oEFer  a  further  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LrcE.  Page  43,  aTt^r  line  14,  add  a 
new  section,  as  follows : 

"Sec  39  The  flrst  two  sentences  nf  subsection  (b)  of  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Heme  Loan  Bank  Act.  as  amended.,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows. 

"  '(b)  No  home  mortgage  shall  be  accepted  as  collateral  security 
for  an  advance  by  a  Federal  Home  I-nnn  Bank  If,  at  the  time  .such 
advance  Is  made  1 1 )  the  home  mort'^nce  loan  secured  by  It  has 
more  than  20  years  to  run  to  maturitv,  or  (2)  the  home  mortgage 
exceeds  a  figure  fi.xed  by  .-egulation.^  of  the  board,  which  figure  shall 
not  be  less  than  $30,000.  or  '■:<.,  :s  past  due  more  than  6  months 
when  presented.  unles.s  the  a.moTuit  of  the  debt  secured  by  such 
home  mortgage  Is  less  than  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
with  respect  to  which  the  home  mortgage  was  given,  as  such  real 
estate  was  appraised  when  the  home  mortgage  was  mAde.  For 
the  pi-irpcses  of  subsection  'ai  the  value  of  real  estate  shall  be  as 
of  the  time  the  advance  is  made  and  shall  be  established  by  such 
certification  by  the  borroi^ing  institution,  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  board.'  '• 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   question   is   on    the   amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  further  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Luce:  Aft^r  line  14.  add  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

A  ♦®'^- ,^r?.o^*^®®^^'°'^  '">  °^  section  4  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing  language : 

~Ji  '^  ^LKJ°}^  authorized  bond  Issue  of  the  Corporation.  $200,- 
000,000.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  bonds,  debentures,  or  notes  Issued 
under  section  11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  as  amended: 
and  any  funds  realized  by  the  Corporation  from  the  sale  of  such 
investments  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  may  be 
reinvested  by  the  Corporation  at  any  time  in  said  bonds,  i.otes, 
and  debentures.'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  further  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Lcce:  On  page  43,  add  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

,'f^^  ^®-  S^^'^^^lon  (c)   of  section  5  of  Home  Owners'  Loen  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,   Is  amended  to  read   as  follows: 

"'(c)  Such  associations  sliall  lend  their  funds  only  on  the 
security  of  their  shares  or  on  the  security  of  first  liens  upon  homes 
or  combination  of  homes  and  business  property  within  50  mUes 
of  their  home  office:  Prortdcd.  That  not  more  than  $20,000  shaU 
be  loaned  on  the  security  of  a  first  lien  upon  any  one  such  prop- 
erty; except  that  not  exceedmg  30  percent  of  the  assets  of  such 
f^^°^  .i  «.^.™f^  ^  loaned  on  improved  real  estate  without  regard 
to  said  $20,000  linutatlon,  and  without  regard  to  said  50-hule 
limit,  but  secured  by  first  lien  thereon:  And  provided  further. 
^L^°^  portion  of  the  assets  of  such  associations  may  be  In- 
^fc  ^°  opligations  of.  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
?k'  '^^^^^^  ^^  States,  the  stock  or  obligations  issued  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  obligations  of  the  Federal 
t>avings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  or  In  other  securities 
approved   by   the   board;    And   prcnnded  further.   That   any   such 
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association  which  Is  converted  from  a  State-chartered  institution 
may  continue  to  make  loans  in  the  territory  In  which  It  made  locms 
while  operating  under  State  charter."  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  further  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Luce:  On  page  43,  after  line  14.  add 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  39.  Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  Is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (1)  a 
new  subsection  to  read  as  follows; 

"  "(J)  Any  Federal  savings  and  loan  association  may  convert  Itself 
Into  a  State-chartereil  savings  and  loan  association  or  mutual 
savings  bank  upon  a  vote  of  51  percent  or  more  of  the  votes  cast  at 
a  legal  meeting  calle<l  to  consider  such  action;  such  conversion 
shall  be  subject  to  th«5  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  institution 
Is  located  and  shaU  be  consiunmated  only  upon  acceptance  of  the 
Institution  by  the  State  under  such  terms  and  arrangements  as  the 
State  statutes  and  the  supervisory  authorities  of  Uxe  State  pre- 
scribe. Upon  completion  of  such  conversion,  the  association  shall 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  or  examination 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  board,  but  instltutlcHiB  having 
Goverrunent  ftinds  invested  in  their  shares  may  not  convert  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  Federal  board.' " 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
ofifered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lucil. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Luck:  On  page  43,  after  Une  14,  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  foUows: 

"Sbc.  39.  Section  13  ( a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  the  foUowtng  two  Tjaragraphs: 

"  Any  Federal  Reservi?  bank  may.  under  rules  and  regulations  not 
Inconsistent  herewith  prescribed  by  th.e  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  buy  debentures  or  bonds  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  provtBlons  of  section  11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act, 
as  amended. 

"  'Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may,  subject  to  regulations  not  In- 
consistent herewith  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  make  loans  to  Federal  home-loan  banks 
upon  the  security  of  notes  or  notes  secured  by  mortgage  or  other 
real -estate  lien  taken  by  such  Federal  home-loan  banks  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  and  any  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  Is  authorized  to  rediscount  such  notes  and  notes 
secured  by  mortgage  or  other  lien  on  real  estate  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  such  Federal  home-loan  banks.'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ttie  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Ihe  Clerk  read  as  fcdJows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CaA«rroB2>:  On  page  43,  add  a  new 
section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  39.  Section  40;}  of  the  Naticaial  Housing  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  and  additional  subsec- 
tion (e)  :  .  ^  „ 

'"(e)  The  Corporatlcn,  out  of  Its  Insurance  premlxims,  shall  pay 
for  all  regular  examina'-Jons  to  which  insured  institutions  are  sub- 
jected by  the  Insurance  Ckjrporatlon.  This  does  not  apply  to 
examinations  prior  to  Insurance  or  special  examinations  arising  in 
cases  of  default,  defalcations,  and  like  unusual  circumstances.' " 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
House  grow  impatient;  we  want  to  close  up  and  go  home. 
Out  through  the  country,  however,  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  businessmen  and  a  great  many  lending  instituticKis 
whose  books  are  being  audited  day  in  and  day  out  in  a 
duplicating  manner  by  the  different  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  send  their  auditors  in  to  inspect  the  books 
and  to  check  up  on  the  balance  sheets  and  operating  state- 
ments. I  understand  that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  pays  for  its  own  audits  when  it  goes  out  and 
inspects  the  books  of  a  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  member. 
I  understand  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  does  likewise.  I 
understand  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  carries  his  own 
auditing  expense.  What  I  am  askln*:  here  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  be  directed  to  pay,  out  of  its 
Insurance  premiums,  for  all  regular  examinations  to  which 
Insured  institutions  are  subjected  by  the  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion.   I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  ITie  question  Is  on  the  smaendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Crawford)  there  were — ayes  29,  noes  110. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Luck:  On  page  43,  after  line  14. 
insert  a  new  section  to  read  as  foUows: 

Skc.  39.  Section  404  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "one-eighth  of 
1  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "one-twelfth 
of  1  percent." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Hie  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  cffer  a  further  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ltjcs:  On  page  43,  after  line  14, 
Insert  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sbc.  39.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  405  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"'(b)  In  the  event  of  a  default  by  an  ins\ired  Instlt'Jtion  the 
Corporation  shall  promptly  determine  the  Insured  members  therecrf 
and  the  amount  of  each  Insiu-ed  account,  and  shall  make  avail- 
able to  each  of  them,  after  notice  by  mall  at  his  last-known  ad- 
dress as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  In-sxired  institution  and  uj)on 
surrender  and  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  his  insured  accoxmt 
free  and  clear  of  any  Uen  or  other  encumbrance,  either  ( 1 )  a  new 
insured  account  in  an  insured  institution  not  in  default,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  insured  account  so  transferred,  or  (2)  at  the 
option  of  the  Instired  member,  the  amotmt  of  his  account,  which 
is  Insured  under  this  section,  as  foUows:  At  least  10  percent  in 
cash;  and  one -half  of  the  remainder  in  negotiable  debentures  of 
the  Corporation  payable  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  default, 
bearing  Interest  from  such  date  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per 
annum;  and  the  balance  in  negotiable  debentures  of  the  Corpora- 
tion payable  within  3  years  from  the  date  of  default,  bearing  in- 
terest from  such  date  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  anntim.  The 
Corporation  shall  furnish  to  each  Insured  institution  a  certificate 
stating  that  the  Insurance  of  accounts  in  such  institutions  is  to 
be  paid  in  the  manner  described  In  this  subsection.'  " 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  further  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Luce:  On  page  43.  line  14,  add  * 
new  section,  as  foUows: 

"Sbc.  39.  Section  407,  subsection  (a)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  foUows; 

"  'Any  Institution  which  is  insured  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  may,  upon  not  less  than  90  days'  written  notice  to  the  Cor- 
poration, terminate  its  status  as  an  insured  institution  upon  a 
majority  vote  of  its  sharehcdders  entitled  to  vote,  or  upon  a 
majority  vote  of  Its  board  of  directors  or  other  similar  governing 
body  which  is  authorized  to  act  for  the  institution.  In  the  event 
of  such  voluntary  termination  of  the  Insurance  of  accounts,  such 
insured  institution  shall  pay  one  additional  annual  insurance 
premium  as  Is  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  404  and  the 
insured  accoxuits  In  such  Institution,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
paid  In  and  credited  thereto  upon  such  date,  shall  remain  Insured 
to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  such  premium  is  paid.'  " 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the  day  to  a  small 
squad  of  the  faithful  I  explained  the  reasons  for  the  objec- 
tions that  some  members  of  the  Committee  have  to  the 
pending  bUl.  Probably  four-fifths  of  those  now  present  did 
not  hear  the  arguments  made  at  that  time;  so,  very  suc- 
cinctly I  would  for  their  benefit  sum  up  the  causes  of  our 
criticism. 

We  do  not  object  to  any  sane  and  reasonable  method  of 
encouraging  the  building  of  houses.  We  do  believe  that 
they  should  be  built  after  the  English  pattern  for  those 
persons  of  meager  circumstances.  Our  chief  objections  to 
this  measure  are  rested  upon  two  things:  First,  the  threat 
to  the  interest  rate  throughout  the  coimtry  which  portends 
damage  to  the  great  masses  of  our  people  who  carry  life 
insurance  or  who  have  saved  money  by  the  help  of  the 
cooperative  thrift  associations.  Secondly,  we  hold  it  to  be 
outrageous  that  any  authority  for  lending  money  on  a  10- 
percent  margin  should  be  set  up  by  legislation  of  Congress. 
For  these  reasons,  we  would  have  preferred  to  go  along 
with  the  bill,  could  the  amendmeaits  offered  in  behalf  of 
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the  building  and  loan   associationi 
president   of   their   national   league 
been  considered  and  could  time 
study  that  the  importauioe  of  the 
however,  deprived  of  what  we 
situation  as  it  presently  exists. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    Mr.  Chairman, 
at  least  points  of  order  have  not 
various  nongermane  amendments 
to  the  wishes  and  convenience  of 
to  get  away. 

Mr.  LUCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  under 
pany  with  a  statement  extension 
national   housing  bill,  I   append 
the   Committee   on   Banking   and 
the  bill  by  remedying  its  defects 
that  end  which  were  offered  and 
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(The  tJnlted  States  BulkUng  and 
trade  organization  of  cooperative  thrift 
tutlons.     These  Institutions  have  been 
since    1831    In  encouraging  thrift  and 
and  Investments  exclusively  to  finance 
owning  of   homes  by  high-percentage, 
mortgages.     The   league  represents  ove^ 
tlons  and  47  State  leagues.    Its  member 
cent  of  the  total  assets  of  stich  Institutions 
and  Include  savings  and  loan  asaoclatio  is, 
ciatlons.   cooperative   banks,   and   FedeiEd 
datlons  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.) 

The  savinga.  buildings,  and  loan  associations 
are  anxious  to  do  everything  practical 
the  buying,  building,  and  owning  of 
of    housing   and    employment   condltlolis 
States.     The    thrift    and    home-financiJ  g 
most  appropriate  that  the  President  o 
ask  the  Congress  to  consider  this  que^Jo 
in   favor   of   general   retrenchment   in 
expenditures.     We  believe  that  house- 
accompanies    general    business    actlvlt  ' 
activity  would  undoubtedly  have  taker 
not    costs   completely   outnm   rents 
coupled  with  vacancies  and  unabsorbed 
make  a  slow  real  estate  and  new 
In  most  cities  and  towns  it  has  been 
existing  properties  than  to  build  new 
Ings.     The    problem    is    a    serious    on< 
committee*  of  the   Oongreas  will 
and  methods  which  can  contribute  to 
by  President  Roosevelt   in  his  h«uaing 
enterprise  and  private  capital  must  bea ' 
great  bulk  of  new  housing."     Today 
thrift  and  home-flnanclng  Institutions 
repair,  buying,  building,  and  owning 
■titutlons  loaned  nearly  a  bllUon 
pass  this  flg\ire. 

The  legislation  pi'oposed  to  carry  oat 
dent's  meange  dads  exclusively  with 
Housing  Act  (P.  H.  A.).     A  ntunber  of 
trial  and  can  be  supported  by  otir  thrif 
tutlons.     Others  need  careful   acrutln: ' 
accomplish  In   an  orderly  way  better 
ownership  In  the  United  States  through 
tlons  of  fundamental  long-time  policlts 
may  depend  the  future  course  of  horn* 
Por  example,  should  the  leactershlp 
Oovemment  be   thrown  behind  the 
dwellings  for  rent,  primarily  in  large 
or  Insurance  of  private  mortgage  deb; 
and  be  placed  on  a  subsidy  basis,  with 
obligated  to  repay  the  commercial 
the  principal  leodera  under  the  new 
presslon  or  real -estate  deflation?    Is  It 
Government  capital  must  be  used  to 
associations  to  make  and  buy  the 
by  the  Government  through  P.  H.  A.? 
institutions  and  private  enterprise  for 
to   control   Interest   rates   and   loan 
where  community  thrift  institutions, 
supplied  by  savers  and  Investors,  the 
States,  cannot  sxiccessfxilly  operate? 

The  amendments  and  suggestions 
poses — first,  to  direct  the  P.  H.  A. 
tlon,  repairs,  and  employment  on  a  fail 
undue  risk,  subsidy,  or  ultimate  loss 
ment:  and  second,  to  so  modify  existldg 
and  home-flnanclng  institutions  whlcl: 
to  two-tbirds  of  tLe  hoane   financing, 
effectively  under  the  new  conditions 
legislation.     Again,  our  aavlngs.  biiildiiig 
anxious  to  cooperate  In  every  way  tc 
We  beUeve  that  our  100  and  more  years 
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tive  activity  in  practically  every  community  In  the  United  States, 
through  which  over  8,000,000  families  have  been  enabled  to  build 
or  acquire  homes,  attests  our  usefulness  and  objectives. 
The  amendments,  preceded  by  a  brief  explanation,  follow: 
[Words  italicized  In  amendments  indicate  changes  or  additions 
to  existing  law  or  proposed   bill  ] 

AMEXCVtrNT    I 

Section  5,  page  3.  line  4,  of  H  R.  8.520  and  S  30.55  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  and  figures  "July  1,  1939"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  and  figures  ■•  January  1,  1338.' 

Section  7,  pages  3^.  This  .section  proposes  90-percent  loans  to 
owner  occupants  of  newly  constructed  homes.  We  are  doubtful 
as  to  whether  tnistee  lnstitu'ion.s  can  wisely  use  savers"  and  In- 
vestors' funds  in  making  .such  high-percentage  advances  unless 
additional  and  substantial  safegxiards  are  pro\'ided.  Variations  in 
appraisal  judgments,  economic  conditions,  shifting  districts,  ab- 
sence of  city  zoning  and  planning,  taxes  a»  prior  liens,  foreclosure 
delays  and  expenses,  depreciation,  obsolescence  and  the  like  make 
such  loans  hazardous  for  the  institutional  lender. 

Much  Is  said  of  the  experience  in  Great  Britain,  where  building 
societies  (savings  and  loan  associations)  make  90-percent  loans. 
This  is  true,  but  the  builders  and  those  who  immediately  profit 
in  the  building  trarissictlon  margin  those  loans  with  cash  or  se- 
curities and  coeign  or  endorse  their  repayment  down  to  a  normal 
75-  or  80-percent  advance  This  means  that  those  who  profit  from 
the  building  and  real-estate  operations  assume  a  part  of  the  risks 
attending  such  abnormal  financing  In  the  F  H  A.  proposal  the 
losses  are  to  be  assumed  in  part  by  mortgage-lending  institutions, 
but,  in  the  main,  by  the  mutual  mortgage  fund  and  the  Treasury 
guaranty  of  its  seciirlties  If  It  is  desirable  to  give  90-percent 
financing  to  the  citizen  who  builds  or  buys  a  home  for  his  own 
occupancy,  we  suggest  that  British  experience  be  followed  and 
that  other  parties  to  the  transaction  be  required  to  share  the  risks 
and  responsibilities  of  90-percent  advances,  rather  than  realize 
their  profits  and  step  out  of  the  transaction,  leaving  the  owner, 
the  thrift  Institution,  and  the  Government  all  the  risks  of  loss. 
It  does  not  seem  unfair  to  ask  those  who  substantially  and  imme- 
diately profit  to  leave  a  modest  portion  of  their  profits  In  the 
transaction  for  the  protection  of  the  lender  and  the  Government. 
Further,  there  would  automatically  be  a  more  careful  selection 
of  purchasers,  an  Influence  for  better  construction,  and  a  contin- 
uing Interest  on  the  part  of  the  builder  or  real-estate  operator. 
We  therefore  propose  that  the  builder  or  real-estate  operator  en- 
dorse this  paper  until  it  is  paid  tiowii  to  75  percent  of  the  original 
appraisal  and  also  place  in  a  builders'  pcml  or  deposit  5  percent  of 
the  original  appraised  value  Stated  briefly,  this  would  achieve 
the  Presidents  objective  of  a  90-percent  loan  to  the  home  owner 
and  at  the  same  time  a  reasonable  added  protection  would  be 
required  for  the  flnanclal  institution  and  the  Government  in  con- 
nection with  these  high-percentage  risky  advances. 

We  further  feel  that  the  President's  message  proposes  that  such 
loans  be  made  to  facilitate  the  contruction  of  homes  for  people 
of  small  or  moderate  Incomes,  but  still  above  the  lowest  income 
group  (which  Ls  to  be  assisted  through  the  subsidized  and  slum- 
clearance  housing  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937). 
A  $5,400  loan  for  this  medium-income  group  is  higher  than  neces- 
sary in  the  smaller  cities  and  too  low  for  .some  of  the  larger  cities. 
We  therefore  propose  the  following  two  amendments  to  section  7: 

AMENDMENT     U 

Section  7,  page  4.  line  6,  of  H    R    8520  and  S.  3055  Is  amended 

by  striking  out  the  flgures  "$5,400  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  and  figures  •■$4,500  to  t7.200.  d/rpending  on  and  varying 
uHth  the  size  o/  the  town  or  city  and  the  prevailing  cost  of  pro- 
viding homes  for  persons  of  lore  or  moderate  wage  income,  to  be 
prescribed  in  rules  and  regulations  by  tlie  Administrator." 

iUdENDIdC^rr   in 

Section  7.  page  4,  line  17,  ol  H  R.  8520  and  S.  3055  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  following  additional 
language : 

"Fn  all  oases  where  rnortgagr  insurance  is  applied  for  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  80  percent  of  the  apprax'^ed  value  of  the  prop- 
erty the  applicant  shall  jubmit  an  agreement  in  form  satisfactory 
to  the  Administrator,  executed  by  the  building  contractor,  a  build- 
ing-material dealer,  real-e-^tate  developer,  or  any  other  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  immediately  profiting  fronn  such  building 
transaction,  effectively  binding  such  persrm.  firm,  or  corporation, 
to  cosign  or  endorse  such  loan  over  and  aboie  75  percent  of  the 
origiruil  appraised  value,  and  binding  such  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration to  deposit  in  ca.^h  or  sccii'^trrs  acceptable  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  approi'ed  bi/  the  martQaqce  an  amount  equivalent  to 
5  percent  of  such  loan  with  the  approved  mortgagee  to  secure  such 
agreement,  and  final  mortgage  msuraiice  shall  not  be  granted  in 
such  cases  until  there  has  been  compliance  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator." 

Section  9.  page  5-  No  amendment  is  formally  offered  to  this 
section.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Govenunent  will 
undoubtedly  be  subsidizing  the  insurance  or  eruaranty  of  private 
mortgage  debts  through  the  change  in  ihe  premium  arrangements. 
The  premiums  are  to  be  determined  on  diminishing  balances  of 
the  mortgage,  rather  than  continuing  on  the  original  principal. 
This  will  cut  by  half  the  premium  income  of  the  F.  H.  A.  on 
guaranteed  mortgages.  Further,  a  quarter  of  1 -percent  premium, 
on  diminishing  balances  is  proposed,  as  regards  the  90-percent 
new  construction  loans,  a  decrease  of  75  percent  in  premium  in- 
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come  to  the  P.  H.  A.  mutual  mortgage  ftind.  It  does  not  seem 
logical  that,  if  one-half  of  1 -percent  premiimis  are  needed  to  In- 
sure or  guarantee  80-percent  mortgages,  that  one  quarter  of  1 
percent  wiU  protect  the  Government  on  90-percent  risks:  It  is 
clear  that  this  adjustment  in  premiums  further  puts  the  Insur- 
ance on  a  subsidy  basis,  as  the  expenses  of  the  P.  H.  A.  promo- 
tion and  operation  to  date  have  been  many  times  the  Income  from 
premiums.  As  near  as  we  can  discover  from  published  reports, 
the  premium  Income  and  appraisal  income  under  title  n  is  less 
than  $6,000,000.  while  the  F.  H.  A.  has  drawn  frcHn  the  R.  P.  C. 
over  $51,000,000  for  its  promotion  and  expenses  (including  title  I, 
and  $10,000,000  originally  aUocated  to  the  mutual  mtHtgage  fund). 
Of  the  mortgage  volume  in  the  last  2  or  3  years,  only  apixoixl- 
mately  20  percent  has  been  instired  or  guaranteed  tinder  the 
P.  H.  A.  plan,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  financial  Institutions 
have  made  insured  mortgages  and.  finally,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  P.  H.  A.  insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages  have  been  made  by 
comjnercial  banks  (both  State  and  Natlcmal).  Many  financial 
Institutions  have  felt  that  if  the  mortgage  were  a  sound  loan  and 
a  good  risk  that  insurance  was  not  needed  and  If  it  were  a  doubt- 
ful loan,  it  shotild  not  be  made  regardless  of  the  partial  guaranty. 

New  Section  9a.  Great  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
public  has  siirroxmded  the  oi)eratlons  of  title  n,  P.  H.  A.,  as 
regards  costs  to  the  borrower.  Instead  of  the  much -advertised 
n.nri  pubUcized  6  percent,  the  cost  to  the  borrower  has  run  6.4 
percent  and  up.  Financial  institutions  whose  prevailing  rates 
were  equal  or  lower  we'e  placed  in  the  dlfflctilt  position  of  ex- 
plaining that  the  Government-Insured  mortgages  Involved  costs 
to  the  borrower  in  excess  of  5  percent.  The  full  facts  were  not 
publicized  or  understood  by  the  public.  Community  thrift  Insti- 
tutions, such  as  savings,  building  and  loan  associations,  must 
reasonably  meet  competitive  situations  and  must  survive  on  the 
basis  of  their  abUity  to  render  a  fair-priced  and  a  better  service 
tha-n  their  competitors.  We  beUeve  that  the  public  interest  would 
be  served  and  fair  buainese  practice  maintained  if  impropriate 
statutory  requirements  were  made  providing  for  the  f\iU  disclosure 
and  recording  of  ail  coets  Involved  in  an  P.  H.  A.  Insured  mortgage. 

The  foUowing  amendment  proposes  procedure  for  the  F.  H.  A. 
which  wUl  eliminate  one  of  the  most  discouraging  competitive 
features,  as  far  as  insured  mortgages  are  concerned. 

AlCENDMEITr    rv 

Immediately  foUowlng  Section  8,  add  the  foUowlng  new  and 
additional  section  9a: 

•Section  9a.  Subsection  (d)  of  Section  203  of  title  H  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.     Such  rules  arid  regulation*  ahall  prescribe 
the  interest  rate,  the  insurance  rate,  and  the  fees  or  other  charges 
for  commission,  brokerage,  initial   service   (duirge,  appraisal,   title, 
and  any  other  fee  or  charge  permitted  by  aiLch  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  he  made  against  the  mortgagor  by  Federal  Hotiting  Ad- 
ministration, the  approved  mortgagee,  or  any  other  person,  firm, 
or   corporation.     Upon   the   closing   of   each    insured   mortgage  or 
mxyrtgage  upon  which  application  for  insurance  is  to  be  made  a 
full  and  clear  statement  of  the  interest,  insurance,  service,  com- 
mission, brokerage,  repayment  penalty,  fees,  and  any  other  charges 
paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the  mortgagor  shall  he  prepared  and  signed 
hy  the  mortgagee  and  furnished  to  the  mortgagor,  and  a  signed 
copy  of  the  same  shall  he  furnished  to  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration with  the  final  application  for  mortgage  insurance.     The 
interest  rate  on  insured  mortgages  shall  not  he  published  without 
publication  of  tlie  total  cost  to  the  borrower  of  such  insured  mort- 
gage by  a  statement  of  the  total  effective  coat  of  the  money  to  the 
horrower.  including  oil  items,  or  by  a  statement  of  such  items." 
Section  11,  page  9:  No  formal  amendment  is  offered  to  this  sec- 
tion.    It  is  Important  becaiise  It  makes  permanent  the  policy  of 
Issuing  debentures   fully   and   tinconditionally   guaranteed   as   to 
principal   and  Interest  by  the  United  States  Government  In  ex- 
change for  defaulted  mortgages  and  the  transfer  of  such  real  estate 
to  the  Government.    This  proposal  would  seem  to  admit  that  the 
irisurance  or  guarantee  of  mcwtgages  cannot  succeed  as  orlglnaUy 
proposed  unless  lenders  are  assured  of  Government  bonds  In  ex- 
change for  defaulted  mortgages. 

Section  20,  pages  14-15:  It  would  seem  desirable  to  grant  as 
much  opportunity  as  possible  to  reduce  the  llabUity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  these  guarantees  of  private  debts.  This  secUon  pro- 
vides for  the  termination  of  the  insurance  in  case  a  mortgage  loan 
Is  repaid  or  forecloeed  (without  conveyance  to  the  Government). 
As  the  insurance  runs  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  lender.  It 
would  seem  proper  to  provide  by  statute  that  the  mortgagor  and 
the  mortgagee  might  drc^  the  insurance  or  guarantee  of  the  mort- 
gage If  the  lender  were  willing  to  carry  the  risk  without  Insur- 
ance. 
The  foUowing  amendment  Is  therefore  offered: 

AMXITDMENT    V 

SecUon  20,  page  15,  line  8  of  S.  3055  and  line  10  of  H.  R.  8520,  la 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  foUowlng  language: 

"Vpon  the  joint  request  of  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee 
made  to  the  Administrator  in  writing  the  mortgage  insurance  with 
respect  to  such  mortgagee  and  such  mortgagor  shall  terminate  jwut 
the  obligation  to  pay  the  annual  insurance  premium  charge  smU 
cease  and  all  righU  of  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee  viMer 
tectums  204  and  205  shall  terminate.'' 


Section  22.  pages  16-38:  No  formal  amendment  Is  offered  to  this 
section.  The  section  completely  rewrites  the  present  section  207, 
which  Is  now  by  statute  confined  to  housing  for  "persons  of  low 
Income.  "  This  general  restriction  is  removed  from  the  statute  and 
80-percent  loans  are  to  be  Insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  properUes  with  a  value  not  to  exceed  $1,200  per  room, 
with  aU  matters  of  rent,  sales  charge,  cf^ltal  structure  and  tlie 
like,  to  be  determined  by  the  Administrator.  (See  subsec.  (b),  (1) 
and'  (2).) 

In  subsection  (e),  $1,000,000  of  funds  which  have  arisen  from 
appraisal  fees  paid  by  Uicllvidual  home  owners  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred, to  be  used  as  a  revolving  fxind  for  carrying  out  section  207 
in  guaranteeing  mortgages  lor  the  building  of  apartment  and 
rental  properties.  If  this  $1,000,000  fund  is  not  adequate  to  pay 
losses,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  committed  to  make  neces- 
sary  expenditures. 

The  theory  of  the  Insurance  or  guaranty  is  that  the  Government 
(P.  H.  A)  shares  or  takes  part  of  the  risk  of  the  lender.  Appar- 
enUy,  under  subsection  (1),  the  lender  on  large -unit  projects  Is 
not  required  to  risk  any  of  his  advana;  in  the  case  of  a  default 
resulting  from  an  unwise  building  venture  or  a  b\isineas  recession. 
The  insurance  or  guaranty  of  benefits  to  corporations,  etc,  buUd- 
Ing  large-unit  apartment  or  rental  housing  under  the  pending 
legislation  is  more  liberal  than  that  made  available  to  individual 
mcHtgages  on  homes.  Por  example,  the  effect  of  the  section  Is 
to  cause  Government -guaranteed  debentures  to  be  issued  to  the 
lender  almost  immediately  on  default,  with  the  Government, 
through  the  Administrator,  assuming  full  responsibility  and  under- 
taking the  foreclosure  action.  The  debentures  Issued  to  the  lend- 
ing institution  cover  all  its  loan  and  outlays.  Again,  tliese  de- 
bentures, as  provided  in  subsection  (g)  are  fvilly  aid  uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States.  It  would  seem  that  this  strong  support  of  construction  of 
rental  and  apartment  housing  by  Government  might,  in  the  long 
run,  adversely  Influence  the  American  ideal  of  home  ownership. 
To  a  certain  extent.  It  means  that  Government  credit  or  Govern- 
ment underwriting  is  being  placed  extensively  behind  building 
ventures  designed  essentially  for  private  profit  and  of  an  ordinary 
business  natiire. 

It  should  be  noted  In  subsection  (1)  that  the  Administrator  not 
onlv  acqiiires  possession  of  and  title  to  the  property  before  insti- 
tuting foreclos\ire  proceedings,  but  is  obligated  to  refinance  the 
project,  even  though  the  original  lender  has  received  his  Govern- 
ment debentures  and  Is  entirely  out  of  the  transaction.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  minimum  insurance  premium  or  maximum  inter- 
est rates  apply  to  this  section  as  exist  in  the  case  of  the  home 
mortgages.  Coupled  with  the  proposals  as  regards  national  mort- 
gage associations,  practically  direct  Government  financing  on 
apartment  projects  is  accomplished. 

Section  25.  page  28:  This  section  likewise  Is  designed  to  finance 
the  construction  of  multifamily  dwellings  or  groups  of  not  less 
than  25  single-family  dwellings,  which  will  also  give  strong  Gov- 
ernment support  to  the  financing  and  construction  of  multifamily 
or  apartment  dwellings.  The  guaranties  are  supported  by  deben- 
tures to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

Section  26,  page  32:  Revises  in  part  title  m,  which  provides 
for  national  mortgage  associations.  No  such  discount  or  wholesale 
associations  have  been  organized  under  the  present  leglslatloa, 
even  though  the  R.  P.  C.  has  offered  to  furnish  a  portion  at 
the  capital.  We  feel  that  the  organization  of  one  or  more  na- 
tional mortgage  associations  by  the  Government,  using  exclu- 
sively Government  capital,  is  a  direct  advance  or  expansion  in 
Government  lending  activities.  We  are  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
any  such  organizations  to  function  In  tJtie  small-mortgage  field 
now  served  by  savings,  building  and  loan  associations,  and  other 
private  or  community  thrift  Institutions.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  system,  in  which  nearly  4,000  building  and  loan  associations 
and  a  limited  number  of  savings  banks  and  Insurance  companies 
have  Invested  over  $31,000,000  In  capital  and  whose  12  banks 
have  successfully  entered  the  capital  market  recently  to  the  extent 
of  $75,000,000,  represent  adequate  Government  provision  in  the 
small -mortgage  field.  'Whether  such  national  associations  are 
needed  to  make  or  purchase  the  large-unit  mortgages  created 
under  sections  207  and  210  is  for  the  Congress  to  decide,  but  we 
are  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  these  organiza- 
tions with  Govenunent  capital  to  duplicate  and  intrude  upon  the 
activities  erf  the  12  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 
We  therefore  suggest  the  following  amendment: 

AMXNSMEMT   VI 

Section  26,  page  33.  strike  otit  all  of  subsection  (1) ,  lines  10  to  30 
of  S.  3055  and  lines  12  to  22  of  H.  R.  8520,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(1)  to  make,  purchase,  and  sell  mortgages  or  se- 
curities authorized  to  he  insured  under  sections  207  and  210  of 
this  act,-" 

National  mortgage  associations  are  not  needed  to  protect  the 
liquidity  of  commercial  banks  making  P.  H.  A.  guarantied  mort- 
gages, as  present  statutes  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  System  wide 
latitude  In  making  advances  to  members  on  insured  mortgages. 

Sections  27,  28,  and  29,  pages  82-35,  S.  S065,  and  33-35,  H.  R.  8520: 
The  significant  changes  from  the  present  statute  are  that  national 
mortgage  associations  can  be  started  by  putting  up  In  mortgages, 
ip«^.<»n/i  of  cash  or  Government  aectirltles,  26  percent  of  the  present 
(2.000.000  r"<"<Tmiin  capital.  Purthermore,  It  Is  provided  that 
ohilEfttliHVf  may  be  lasued  to  30  times  the  amount  ctf  capital  and 
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Burplu*.    This  Is  »  5-perc«iit  margin  on 
which  seems  hardly  conservative. 

These  broad  provisions  are  even  more 
sweeping  and  complete  tax  exemptions 
zations  and  the  seeurlttes  which  they 
or  municipal  taxation.     It  Is  furtlier 
mortgage  associations  and  the  securities 
empted    frwn    Federal    taxation.     This 
slmUar  In  status  to  ttie  Joint-stock  land 
In  the  farm  field.    Sucb  tax  exemptions 
mortgage  companies  privately  managed 
profit.     We  are  most  anxious  that  the 
gage  associations  be  concentrated  In  th^ 
necessary    to   authorize   them   at    all. 
rather  see  the  R.  F.  C.  purchase  some  of 
guara-iteed   under  207  and  210,   if  Gove 
at  this  time  for  large  unit  constructiot 
additional    Government-sponsored 
trasted    with    the    private    trustee 
developed  solely  with  private  capital. 

Section  35,  page  38:  This  section 
I  of  the  National  Housing  Act.     It  is 
ing.  and  loan  associations  to  support 
tlvltles  under  title  I.     As  It  Is  dlfflcult 
'ending  arrangements  to  those  which 
banks  and  finance  companies,  we  urge 
eluded  clearly  declaring  a  legislative 
pation  of  savings  and  loan  associations 
light  of  our  experience  with  the  regulat^ 
functioning  under  title  I.  and  our  s; 
the   Government   guaranty   was 
that  this  matter  be  dealt  with  In  the 
cate  the  Government  assuming  the  losses 
of  refrigerators  and  other  appliances 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


significant  In  light  of  the 
)rovided  tor  these  organl- 
is!  ue  from  all  State,  county, 
pre  poeed  that  these  national 
which  they  Issue  be  ex- 
would    make    them    very 
banks  which  functioned 
^eem  hardly  appropriate  for 
and  operated  for  private 
activities  of  national  mort- 
large  unit  field,  if  it  la 
Frankly,    we    would    much 
the  large  unit  obligations 
ninent  funds  are  needed 
Later,  the  necessity  of 
morttage    companies,    as    con- 
Instjtutions    or    organizations 
be  determined, 
for  the  revival  of  title 
desire  of  savings,  build- 
participate  in  the  ac- 
Impossble  to  adapt  our 
followed  by  commercial 
at  an  amendment  be  in- 
wlth  regard  to  partlci- 
and  like  institutions.     la 
ns  and  our  difllculties  in 
loss  record,  as  far  as 
we   are    mo6t    anxloios 
ion.     We  do  not  advo- 
incurred  In  the  financing 
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Section  35.  page  39,  line  5  of  S.  3055 
amended  by  the  addition  at  the  end 
marks  of   the   following: 

"The  Administntor  shall  provide  by  r 
of  loans  under  this  title,  made  for  the 
improvevient  of  real  estate,  repayable 
rured  for  a  period  not  exceeding   5  yeal\s 
such   loans   may   be   made   by  savings 
similar   iTtstitutions   consistent    tcith 
institutioTU  operate." 

Amxndmtstts  to  Fzdkxal  Hoacx  Loak 
Lo.^N  Act  of  1933.  Tttle  IV  of  thi 
THZ  FcDsaAL  Reszxvx  Act 
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Th?   amendments  which  follow  are 
considered  by  committees  and  ofBclal 
Bxilldlng  and  Loan  League.    Their  lnclu4lon 
auid  H.  B.  8520  Is  urged  on  the  ground 
permit   our   institutions   which   are 
Bank  System  or  which  have  their 
with  the  competitive  aspects  of  mortgage 
new  legislation,  partlctilarly  as  regards 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  and  our 
expansion    of   home-financing    activities 
these  amendments,  in  addition  to  the 
we  can  do  a  useful  part  In  financing 
bui!dtng  of  homes  and  small  multlfaml^y 

Section  38   (a  new  section  to  be 
amendment    revises    the    definition    of 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and  woiild 
banks  to  accept  as  security  for  advances 
mortgages  on  dwellings  housing  more  tlian 
eluding  sentence  in  the  amendment  is  a 
needed  in  connection  with  determining 
Bcrlptlon  required  of  member  Institution 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows 


addel 
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me  ans 


loa^ted 


mens 


"Section  38.  Sufcaectlon   (6)    of  sectlofa 
Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 

"  ■  ( 6 )   The  term  "home  mortgage" 
estate.  In  fee  simple,  or  on  a  leasehold 
less  than  99  years  which  Is  renewable  or 
period  of  not  less  than  50  years  to  run 
was  executed,  upon  which  there  la 
buUt  a  dwelling  or  dwellings  for  not 
more  than  four  as  determined  by  the 
addition  to  first  mortgage*,  mch  classet 
moDly   given  to   secure  advances  on 
authorlaed  under  this  act  to  become 
the  State  in  which  th«  real  estate  la 
credit   Inatnunenta.   If   vxj.   aeeured 
mortgoffe^  shall  not  inciada  farms. 
toKom  value  arite*  prtnciyWf  from  its 

Section  39  (a  new  meOan).  Thla 
claely  the  aame  objeettre  as  the 
with  the  loan  aeetloci  at  the  Home  Loai . 
eedlog  ameadment  deals  wttli  the 


sect  on 
preceding 


xumt  permits  hnaae  kian  banks  to 
blgber.  a  permitted  by  tlie 


aocejtt 
Fedeial 
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very  long  time  secxirltles, 


line  9  of  H.  R.  8520.  to 
within  the  quotation 


the 


]  !ank   Act.   Home   OwjrERS* 
N  4TIONAI-  Housing  Act.  and 


posals  which  have  been 
of  the  United  States 
in  the  pending  S.  3055 
that  their  enactment  will 
of   the   Home    Loan 
Insured,  better  to  copie 
business  created  by  the 
rates,  and  also  assist  c\3x 
Instijtutions  in  continuing  the 
We    believe    that    with 
siiggestlons  previously  made. 
1  he  ownership,  repair,  and 
properties  at  this  time. 
to  pending  bills) .     This 
"home    mortgage"    in    the 
permit  our  home-loan 
to  member  Institutions 
four  families.     A  con- 
technical  change  which  b 
the  amotint  of  stock  sub- 


2   of  the  Federal  Heme 
to  read  as  follows: 

a  mortgage  upon  real 

(1)  tinder  a  lease  for  not 

(2)  under  a  lease  having  a 
from  the  date  the  mortgage 

or  to  be  immediately 
than  four  families,  or  for 
and  shall  Include,  in 
of  first  liens  as  are  corn- 
estate   by    institutions 
under  the  laws  at 


Bjard, 


rtal 


members. 


ocated,  together  with  the 
thereby.     The    term    "home 
and  other  property 
no^iresidential  use.' " 

la  pointed  toward  pre- 

amendment  and  deals 

Bank  Act.  while  the  pr»- 

deftnlfclon  section.    Thla  amoid- 

mortgages  up  to  $30,000 

Home  Loan  Bank  BoartL 


It  complements  smd  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  principle  r,f  per- 
mitting home-loan  bank.s  to  encouravre  their  member  institutions 
to  go  somewhat  beyond  the  field  of  home  murtyages. 

.\MENDME?rr  nc 

Sbc.  39.  The  first  two  sentences  of  subsocticn  (b>  of  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  home  mortsrage  Fhall  be  accepted  as  collateral  security 
for  an  advance  by  a  Federal  home  lean  bank  if,  at  the  time 
such  advance  Is  made  (1)  the  home-morTgage  loan  secured  by  it 
has  more  than  20  years  to  run  to  maturity,  or  (2)  the  home 
mortgage  exceeds  a  figure  fixed  by  regulations  of  the  Board,  which 
figure  shall  not  be  less  than  $^0,000.  or  (3i  is  past  due  more  than 
6  months  when  presented,  I'.nles^';  the  amount  ot  the  debt  secured 
by  such  home  mort^atre  is  less  than  5<3  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
real  estate  with  respect  to  which  the  home  mortgaf;e  was  given, 
as  such  real  estate  was  appraised  when  the  heme  mcrtsage  was 
made.  For  the  purposes  of  ^ub-ertion  (a)  the  value  of  real  estate 
shall  be  as  of  the  time  the  advance  Ls  marie  and  .^hall  be  estab- 
lished by  such  rertiflcation  by  the  borrowing  institution,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board." 

Section  40  la  new  section)  :  The  Hr me  Loan  Bank  System  serves 
more  than  4,000  local  thrift  and  home-flnanclng  tn.stitutions  and 
is  steadily  expanding.  It  is  now  issuing  .securities  which  have 
been  well  accepted  m  the  financial  markets,  although  they  are 
shorter-term  securities  than  should  be  issued  in  the  future.  In 
order  to  assist  this  system  in  i.ssulng  longer-term  .securities.  It  is 
desirable  that  a  portion  of  the  authorized  bonding  authority  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  be  made  available  to  the 
bank  .system  to  support  its  financirur  if  neces.sary.  The  fund  Is 
needed,  not  for  immediate  u.se  but  as  an  alternative  or  psycho- 
logical support  to  the  general  money  market  in  ca.se  of  deprefslon 
or  a  stringent  money  situation.  The  e.xlstence  of  such  an  authori- 
zation would  also  have  a  favorable  bearing  on  the  cost  of  the 
funds  which  the  system  will  be  obtaining  from  the  general  money, 
market  from  time  to  time  A  ? 200  000. COO  fund  seems  an  appro- 
priate and  modest  reqtiest,  in  compjvrisnn  with  the  $2,000,000,000 
fund  which  stands  back  of  the  Pp<tpral  land   banks. 

The  amendment  does  not  chanse  the  substance  of  the  present 
section,  under  which  over  $200.000  000  have  been  invested  by  the 
Corporation  primarily  in  shares  of  Federal  .savings  and  loan  asscH 
ciatlons,  but  permits  the  Trf^'isury  and  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  Board  to  act  should  a  tir.aiicUi  crisis  develop. 
"The  amendment  is  as  follows . 

AMENDMENT    X 

Sec  40  Subpecticn  (n)  of  section  4  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  ths 
following  language: 

"Of  the  total  autho^-ized  bond  xf^.rur  of  the  Corpryrctirm.  $200,000- 
000.  trith  the  ajyprtrral  of  the  STrrtary  of  the  Trcarur^j.  shall  be 
available  for  the  mircha^e  of  b<yrji^.  dehenturrf.  err  notes  issued 
under  section  11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended; 
and.  any  funds  realized  bv  the  Corpcratron  from  the  .<!ale  of  such 
investrnents  made  under  the  pTO^-isicns  of  this  subsection  may  be 
reinvested  fry  the  Corporation  at  any  time  in  said  bonds,  notes, 
and  debentures." 

Section  41  'a  new  section)  The  Home  Owners'  L'^an  Act  provided 
for  the  char^er.ng  of  Federal  saving-s  and  loan  a.'^-criatlons  and 
conversion  nf  exi.'-tlng  instrutl. -n.?  into  such  asBoclations.  With 
the  rniphasis  that  Is  apparently  c^ing  to  be  placed  en  U  rrc-unlt 
properties.  It  is  our  recommpiidation  that  these  associations  te 
permitted  to  Invest  30  percent  of  :hoir  assets  in  such  advances. 
rather  than  the  present  15  percent  AL-so.  in  tins  amendment  the 
language  is  clar.fied  with  regard  to  investment  In  securities  other 
than  mortgages.  Under  'hi.^  lanr)aage,  the  assoriatlcns  will  be  per- 
mitted to  purcha.se  securities  approved  by  the  Board,  which  securi- 
ties would  not  only  contribute  to  the  liquiditv  of  the  institution 
but  which  might  also  permit  the  a.ssoc:atlcns 'to  purchase  partial 
Interests  in  rcortsa^-rs  n-.;ule  under  s<-ctions  207  and  210,  aa 
amended  by  the  pending  legislation,  and  such  other  securities  aa 
might  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  amendment   is  as  foliows: 

AMENDMENT     XI 

"Sec.  41.  Subsec*!on  (c»  of  spction  5  of  Home  Owners"  Loan  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  rpad  as  f  )llows: 

"(c)  Such  associations  shall  lend  their  funds  only  on  the  se- 
curity of  their  shares  or  on  the  .security  r.f  nrst  liens  upon  homes 
or  combination  of  homes  and  business  property  within  50  miles 
of  their  home  office;  Provided.  That  not  more  than  $20,000  shall 
be  loaned  on  the  .security  of  a  first  Hen  upon  any  one  .such  prop- 
erty; except  that  not  exceeding  30  percent  of  the  assets  of  such 
association  may  be  loaned  on  improved  real  estiUe  without  regard 
to  said  $20,000  limitation,  and  without  regard  to  said  50-mil9 
limit,  but  secured  by  first  hen  thereon;  And  provided  further. 
That  any  portion  of  the  assets  of  such  associations  may  be  in- 
vested in  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  iTi^ 
terest,  by,  the  United  States,  the  stock  or  obligations  isstied  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Sarnngs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  or  in  other 
securities  approved  by  the  Board:  And  provided  further.  That  any 
such  association  which  is  converted  from  a  State-chartered  Insti- 
tution may  continue  to  make  loans  in  the  territory  In  which  11 
made  loans  while  operating  under  State  charter." 
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Section  42  (a  new  section) :  Litigation  la  now  pending  which 
questions  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  charter  thrift 
and  home-financing  institutions  by  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  portion  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
which  provides  for  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations.  While 
the  district  cotirt  decision  has  been  favorable,  appeal  has  been 
made  by  officials  representing  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  It  Is 
important  that  over  1,200  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
have  a  statutory  vehicle  for  returning  to  State  Jtinsdlctlon  if  the 
higher  courts  reverse  the  lower  court  decision.  Further,  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Inviting  the  conversion  of  State  institutions 
to  Federal  ones.  It  seems  only  proper  that  provision  be  made  for 
Federal  institutions  to  become  State-chartered  ones  vmder  State 
supervisory  authorities,  if  their  members  so  desire. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  XH 

Ssc.  42.  Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (1)  a 
new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(j)  Any  Federal  savings  and  loan  association  may  convert  itself 
into  a  State-chartered  savings  and  loan  association  or  mutual 
savings  bank  upon  a  vote  of  51  percent  or  more  of  the  votes 
cast  at  a  legal  meeting  called  to  consider  such  action;  such  con- 
version shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  tc/iicft.  the  insti- 
tution is  located  and  shall  be  consummated  only  upon  acceptance 
of  the  institution  by  the  State  under  such  terms  and  arrangements 
as  the  State  statutes  and  the  supervisory  authorities  of  the  State 
prescribe.  Upon  completion  of  such  conversion,  the  association 
shall  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  or  examina- 
tion by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  but  institutions 
having  Government  funds  ini>ested  in  their  shares  may  not  con- 
vert without  the  assent  of  the  Federal  Board.' " 

Section  43  (a  new  section)  :  The  home-loan  banks  have  member 
Institutions  with  assets  of  approximately  $4,000,000,000.  These 
member  institutions  depend  on  the  home-loan  banks  for  both 
long-term  capital  and  for  emergency  funds  should  a  period  of 
financial  stress  arise.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  general  financial 
picture  in  emergency  periods  and  pennit  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  extend  the  same  accommodations  to  the  12  home-loan  banks 
which  the  Reserve  banks  may  now  'extend  to  the  intermediate- 
credit  banks,  similar  provisions  are  urged  as  additions  to  section 
13a  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  These  additions  are  important  If 
the  home- loan  banks  are  to  expand  their  uisefulness  and  are  to 
support  properly  their  member  institutions  should  a  period  of 
deflation  and  withdrawals  develop. 

AMXNiJMEiTr  xrn 
Sec.  43,   Section  13a  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  la 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following  two  paragraphs: 

"Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may.  under  rul^^and  regulations 
not  iruyonsistent  herewith  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Goverruyrs 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  buy  debentures  or  bonds  issued 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act.  as  amended. 

"Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may,  subject  to  regulations  not  in- 
consistent herewith  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  make  loans  to  Federal  home -loan  banks 
upon  the  security  of  notes  or  notes  secured  by  mortgage  or  other 
real-estate  lien  taken  by  sutA  Federal  home-loan  banks  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  and  any  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  is  authorized  to  rediscount  such  notes  and  notes 
secured  by  mortgage  or  other  lien  on  real  estate  urith  the  endorse- 
ment of  such  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks." 

Section  44  (a  new  section)  :  In  connection  with  the  insurance  of 
share  accounts  there  has  been  much  complaint  about  examina- 
tion costs  and  dupllcatmg  examinations.  State  supervisory  offi- 
cials are  particularly  concerned  over  the  question.  It  Is  believed 
by  our  people  that  the  Insurance  CJorporaUon  can  absorb  the  cost 
of  such  examinations  as  It  finds  necessary  out  of  the  annual 
Insurance  premium.  This  is  done  in  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  and  we  urge 
that  this  precedent  be  followed  as  regards  institutions  insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration now  has  $110,000,000  In  capital  and  reserves  and  Its 
premium  Income  seems  much  more  than  necessary  to  pay  exami- 
nations and  still  steadily  acctunulate  adeqtuite  reserves. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  XTV 

Section  44.  Section  403  of  the  National  Housing  Act  la  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  and  additional  subsec- 
tion (e)  : 

"(e)  The  Corporation,  out  of  its  insurance  premiums,  shall  pay 
for  all  regular  examinations  to  which  insured  institutions  are  sub- 
jected by  the  Insurance  Corporation.  This  does  not  apply  to 
examinations  prior  to  insurance  or  special  examinations  arising  in 
eases  of  default,  defalcations,  and  like  unusual  circumstances." 

Section  45  (a  new  section).  This  amendment  la  a  companion 
amendment  to  the  previous  proposal.  We  are  certain  that  the 
risk  assumed  In  the  insurance  of  accotmts  in  savings  and  loan 
associations,  because  of  the  limited  guarantee.  Is  not  nearly  ao 
great  as  that  asstuned  by  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  In  the  Insurance  of  bank 
deposits.  The  statute  requires  the  building  of  substantial  reserves 
by  insured  institutions  as  well  as  many  precautions  limiting  the 
Insurance  risks  assumed  by  the  Ins\iranoe  Corporation.  Also,  there 
Is  an  assessment  feature  not  found  In  the  F.  D.  L  C,  through 
Which  Institutions  may  have  to  pay  an  additional  one-eighth  at  1 


I>ercent  per  annum.  If  required  by  the  F.  S.  and  L.  Insurance  Cor- 
poration for  expenses  and  losses.  We  ask  that  the  Insurance 
premium  be  reduced  at  this  time  because  of  the  difficulties  our 
institutlona  encounter  in  meeting  constantly  faUtng  Interest  rates 
and.  at  the  same  time.  In  paying  a  sufficient  return  to  savers  and 
Investors  to  attract  capital.  It  la  roughly  estimated,  omitting  the 
one-eighth  of  1  percent  premium  asseasmezit  feature,  and  Includ- 
ing compulsory  allocations  to  reserves,  plus  cash  premiums,  plus 
examination  charges,  that  it  Is  costing  many  Institutions  almost 
three-eighths  of  1  percent  per  annum  to  have  their  accoxmta 
Insured. 

We  therefore  offer  the  amendment  ma^ung  the  premium  for  the 
insurance  of  accounts  of  thrift  and  home-financing  Institutions 
one-twelfth  of  1  percent,  the  same  as  the  F.  D.  L  C.  premiimi  for 
commercial  banks. 

AMXITDMISrT   ZT 

Section  45.  Section  404  (a).  (b>.  and  (c)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "one-eighth 
of  1  jjercent"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "one-twelfth 
of  1  per  centum." 

Section  46  (a  new  section) .  This  Is  a  second  companion  proposal 
in  mn.k-ing  the  insurance  of  accounts  more  attractive  to  thrift  and 
home-financing  institutions  and  their  investors.  It  deals  with  the 
payment  of  insured  account  holders  in  the  case  of  liquidation  of 
Insured  Insti  lUtions,  At  present  the  investors  receive  immediately 
10  percent  cash  and  non-interest-bearlr^  debentures  maturing  In 
1  and  3  years  for  the  balance  of  their  accounts.  This  feature  of 
the  insurance  has  given  rise  to  many  critical  comments  from  com- 
petitors and  it  is  felt  that  it  unnecessarily  decreases  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  insurance  of  accounts.  Presumably,  the  45  percent 
of  a  $5,000  account  which  was  paid  in  3  years  would  bring  the 
Investor  only  80  percent  or  85  percent  of  his  investment  if  he  scdd 
his  non-interest-bearing  security.  We  therefore  propose  to  author- 
ize payment  of  2  percent  on  the  1-  and  3-year  debentures. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  XVI 

"Sec.  46.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  405  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  foDcrws: 

"'(b)  In  the  event  of  a  defaiilt  by  an  insured  Institution  the 
Corporation  shall  promptly  determine  the  Ln-rured  members  thereof 
and  the  amount  of  each  Insured  account,  and  shall  make  available 
to  each  of  them,  after  notice  by  mall  at  his  last-known  address 
as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Insured  Institution  and  upon  stir- 
render  and  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  his  insured  account  free 
and  clear  of  any  lien  or  other  erurumbrance,  either  (1)  a  new 
Insured  account  in  an  Insured  Institution  not  In  default,  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  insured  account  so  transferred,  or  (2)  at  the 
option  of  the  Insured  member,  the  amount  of  his  account,  which 
1b  insured  under  this  section,  as  follows:  At  least  10  percent  in 
cash;  and  one-half  of  the  remainder  in  negotiable  debentures  of 
the  Corporation  payable  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  default, 
bearing  interest  from  such  date  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  an- 
num; and  the  balance  in  negotiable  debentures  of  the  Corporation, 
payable  within  3  years  from  the  date  of  default,  bearing  interest 
from  such  date  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  furnish  to  each  insured  Institution  a  certificate  stating 
that  the  insurance  of  accounts  in  such  institutions  is  to  be  paid 
in  the  manner  described  in  this  subsection.'  " 

Section  47  (a  new  section)  :  Hundreds  of  successful  State-char- 
tered savings  and  loan  associations  have  not  Insured  their  ac- 
counts because  of  apprehensions  regarding  dual  regulation  and 
supervision.  Further,  the  3-year  premium  penalty  In  the  statute 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  have  made 
It  rather  dlfflcult.  If  not  lmp>06slble,  to  withdraw  from  the  Insur- 
ance If  the  Institution,  Its  board,  or  Its  members,  so  desire.  At 
present  an  lr*stltutlon  withdrawing  must  pay  3  years  of  penalty 
prenuums.  during  which  Interval  its  account  holders  are  not  in- 
sured. We  propose  that  a  withdrawing  institution  pay  1-year 
penalty  premium  and  that  the  accounts  remain  Insured  dtirlng 
that  year,  "nils  could  be  accomplished  by  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  is  sort  of  a  third  companion  amendment  to  make  the 
Insurance  more  popular  and  effective  and  thus  assist  the  whole 
thrift  and  home-financing  movement  of  the  building  and  loan 
type.  This  amendment  will  substantially  Increase  the  acceptance 
of  the  Insxirance  by  State-chartered  Institutions.  It  is  now  com- 
pulsory for  Federal  associations. 

AMENDBCTNT    XVH 

Section  47:  Section  407,  subsection  (a),  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  institution  which  is  insured  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  may,  upon  not  less  than  90  days'  written  notice  to  the  Cor- 
poration,  terminate  its  status  as  an  insured  institution  upon  a 
majority  vote  of  its  shareholders  entitled  to  vote,  or  upon  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  its  board  of  directors  or  other  similar  governing 
body  whicii  is  authorized  to  act  for  the  institution.  In  the  event 
of  such  voluntary  termination  of  the  insurance  of  accounts,  such 
insured  institution  s/iall  pay  one  additional  annual  insurance 
premium  as  is  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  404  and  the 
insured  accounts  in  such  institution,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
paid  in  and  credited  thereto  upon  such  date,  s?iall  remain  insured 
to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  such  premium  is  paid" 

As  a  concluding  comment,  there  are  no  proposals  in  the  pend- 
ing leglalaUon  that  indicate  Oovemment  policy  or  procedure  in 
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dealing  with   the   question   of  buUdlnf 
corded  that  capital  or  Interest  costs  art 
tlon  with  construction  which  have 
poet-depression  period.     It  would  seem 
finanHai  charges  and  to  Increase  the 
of  mortgages  Is  to  contlntie,  policies 
other  costs  should  be  embodied  In 
housing  boom  took  place  under  condltlt>n8 
ing  costs,  complete  confidence  of  the 
nomlc  situation,  and  during  its  first 
tlonal  6-percent  interest  rates  to  the 
institutions  financing  the  home  bulldlilg 
With  the  above  amendments,  savlngu, 
clations   will   be   able   to  cooperate   with 
Federal  Housing  Act  and  at  the  same 
their  regular  business  of  financing  the 
ing  of  homes  In  Increasing  volume. 
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that  IX  the  drive  to  lower 
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legislation.     The  British 

of  reasonable  and  fallr 

British  public  in  the  eco>- 

(  ozen  years  under  conveor 
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Chalrman 


E  onse 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  ruli ; 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
resiimed  the  chair,  Mr.  Cdxeb, 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
that    Committee    had    had    under 
(H.  R.  8730)  to  amend  the  Nation^ 
other  purposes,  and  pursuant  to 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
adopted  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  STEAOALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tlon  on  the  bill  and  the  amendment 

The  previous  question  was 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question 
bill. 

Ilie  question  was  taken;  and  on 
Mr.  WoLcoTT)  there  were — ajes  261 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  asl: 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and 
23,  answered  "present"  5,  not  voting 
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and  the  Speaker  having 
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Resolution  384,  he 
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Cole.  Md. 
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Cox 

Crowe 

Crowther 
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Disney 
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I>jxpy 

Drewry,  Va. 

Fernandez 

Pulmer 

Gear  hart 

GUchri.st 

Gray,  Pa. 

Green 

Greever 

Hartley 
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Hoffman 

Honeyman 

Jarrett 

Jones 

Kennedy, 

Kleberg 

Knlffln 

Kppplemann 

Lamneck 

I/ea 

McGroarty 

McLean 

McMillan 

Man.sfleld 

Ma,«on 

Mo  u  ton 

Pettenglll 

Pierce 

Powers 

Ram-say 


Tel-^ian 

Terry 

Thorn 

Thomas.  N.  J. 

Thomas.  Tex. 

Thomason.  Tex, 

Thompson,  IlL 

Thurston 

Tolan 

Towey 

Transue 

Treadway 

Turner 

Umstead 

Vincent.  B.  M. 

Vinson.  Fred  M. 

Voorhls 

Wallgren 

Walter 

Wearln 

Welch 

Wene 

West 

White.  Idaho 

WhltUngton 

Wigglesworth 

Wilcox 

Williams 

Withrow 

Wo'.fenden 

Wolverton 

Wood 

Woodruff 

Wood  rum 

Zimmerman 


Reed.  111. 
Reed.  N.  T. 

Short 
Taber 
Wolcott 


White.  Ohio 


Rellly 
Sabath 
So  rug  ham 
Seger 
Smith.  Va. 
Smith.  W.  Va. 
Sumners.  Tex. 
Sweeney 
Taylor,  Colo, 
Taylor,  8.  C. 
Taylor,  Tenn. 
Tlnkham 
To  bey 
Vinson.  Ga. 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Weaver 
Whelchel 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Warren  (for)    with  Mr.  Snell   (apain.stl. 
Mr.  Maverick  (for)    with  Mr.  Kleberg   lagaln.st). 
Mr.  Caldwell   (fori    with  Mr    Crawford    i  against). 
Mr.  Bacon   (for)    with  Mr.  Holmes   iagaln.sti, 
Mr.  Tobey  (for)   with  Mr.  'White  of  Ohio  (against). 

General  pairs: 

Mr.  Mansfield  with  Mr    Crowther. 

Mr.  Lamneck  with  Mr    Mason. 

Mr.   Rellly   with   Mr.   Andrews. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.   Boren  with   Mr    Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Mouton  with  Mr    Oearhart. 

Mr.  Coffee  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Seger. 

Mr.   Disney  with  Mr    Barton 

Mr.  Buckley  of  New  York  with  Mr    Hartley 

Mr.  Taylor  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr    Tlnkham. 

Mr.  Drewry  of  Virginia  with  Mr    Mien  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  Kopplemann  with   Mr    Douglas 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr    JarT<tt. 

Mr.  Collins  with  Mr,  Taylor  of  Tenne.s^ee. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Delaware  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Vinson  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Gilchrist. 

Mr.  Greever  with   Mr.   Power-*. 

Mr.  Cox  with   Mr.   Hoffman. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McLean. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr    Ciuett. 

Mr.  Jones  with  Mr    Bernard. 

Mr    Smith  of   Virginia  with  Mr    Buckler  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.   Burch  with    Mr    Kniffin 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Green. 
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Mr.  Pettengill  with  Mr.  Les. 

Mr.  Boylan  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Scrugham. 

Mr.  Costello  with  Mr.  Whelchel. 

Mrs.  Honeyman  with  Mr.  FuUner.  ^ 

Mr    Ramsay  with  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Cole  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Smith  of  West  Virgin!*. 

Mr.  Pierce  with  Mr.  Doxey. 

Mr.  Binderup  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cummings. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  "present"  because  I 
have  a  general  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Warren]. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  I  am  paired 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kleberg],  I  withdraw 
my  vote  of  "yea"  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bacon].  If  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  "  yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote 
and  answer  "present." 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  general  pair 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Caldwell].  I  wish  to 
withdraw  my  vote  of  "nay"  and  answer  "present." 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  general  pair. 
I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote  and  answer  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table, 

LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence  was  granted  as 

follows : 

To  Mr.  Hennings  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Romjtje)  ,  indefi- 
nitely, on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mrs.  Honeyman,  for  3  days,  on  account  of  important 
business. 

extension  or  remarks 
Mr.  OTOOLE  a.sked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  In  the  Record  the  remarks  I  made  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mrs.  Rogers]  may  extend  her  own  remarks  in  the  Record 
by  printing  a  radio  address  delivered  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  an  explanatory  statement. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  spoke  on  the  bill  which  has  Just  been 
passed  may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
why  not  make  the  request  apply  to  all  Members? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  modify  the  request  and 
ask  that  all  Members  may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just 

D£LSSCCi> 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 
Mr.  KNUTSON.    When  do  the  3  days  begin— Monday? 
The  SPEAKER.    The  3  days  begin  now. 
Mr.  KNUTSON.    Not  Sunday? 


The  SPEAKER.  Three  days  after  the  adjouimnent  of 
today. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Three  legislative  days?  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  amend  the  request  by  making  It 
3  legislative  days.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.     That  is  contemplated  in  the  request. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  thought  the  Chair  said  it  would  begin 
now. 

The  SPEL^KER.  Today  is  the  first  day.  The  gentleman 
will  remember  the  first  day  is  included,  and  possibly  the 
last  day  excluded,  in  any  legal  interpretation. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    I  withdraw  my  request.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  a  statement 
from  the  Boston  Globe  of  November  28,  1937,  by  Mr.  James 
Morgan,  one  of  my  constituents. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  ovm  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DEFEAT  OF  WAGES   AND    HOUKS BTTLL  RTTN    OF  DEMCXTKACT 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  special  session  is  end- 
ing; a  regular  session  will  begin  soon;  somehow  I  think  of 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  There  was  great  confusion  then, 
and  there  is  great  confusion  now,  which  I  will  try  to  analyze 
hi  the  light  of  historical  fact. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  explained  to  me  that  Bull  Run 
was  a  creek,  and  the  Yankees  ran  by  the  tens  of  thousand.s; 
but  I  could  never  get  the  creek  in  my  mind,  and  still  in  my 
child's  eye  see  my  Confederate  people  hot  after  fleeing 
Yankees.  In  this  picture  is  a  scene  of  roaring  and  snorting 
bulls,  and  the  sound  of  rattling  equipment  of  running 
Yankees. 

Indeed,  the  defeat  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  is  the  defeat 
which  wUl  be  known  as  the  Bull  Run  of  the  E>emocratic  Party. 
People  are  running  in  every  direction. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  be  facetious,  although  our  per- 
formance and  carrying  out  of  pledges  has  been  a  dreadful 
mockery.  It  is  stated  in  the  press  that  the  southern  Con- 
gressmen defeated  the  bUl.  That  was  only  one  of  the 
causes,  some  big  labor  leaders  and  corporate  interests  com- 
bining to  do  their  part:  but  the  vote  and  influence  of  the 
southern  delegation  was  a  major  cause. 

THE   CONFEDERATE  CONSTITL  TION:    SAME   QTTESTIONS   STILL  CXTBST.    SOXTrH 

In  such  a  case,  a  study  of  the  South,  past  and  present.  Is 
of  value;  if  we  look  at  its  questions  realistically,  sometiiing 
can  be  learned  by  which  problems  can  be  met.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  have  been  studying  the  economic,  social,  political, 
and  racial  history  of  the  South.  Among  other  things  I  have 
done  some  research  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  It  is  a  very  important  document,  not 
only  of  the  South,  because  it  will  throw  much  light  on  our 
social,  economic,  political,  and  constitutional  problems  now. 

Written  on  its  face  are  several  elements  of  importance: 
Plantation  owners,  the  protective  tariff,  Negroes,  and  poor 
whites.    The  problems  are  all  practically  the  same  today. 

That  is  the  reason  the  problems  of  the  South  are  still  so 
serious — probably  as  serious  as  at  the  time  of  the  the  Civil 
War.  The  question,  however,  is  the  method.  For  in  any 
argument  over  the  South,  the  two  final  files  in  the  ointment 
appear;  cotton  and  the  Negro. 

Tlie  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
was  an  ably  written  document — so  able,  in  fact,  that  it 
appears  from  its  wording  that  our  Supreme  Court  has  gotten 
mixed  on  its  Constitutions.  For  that  document  had  as  its 
purpose  the  creaiion  of  a  very  weak  National  Government 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  individual  hands,  imder  the 
guise  of  State's  rights — just  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  weak- 
ened the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  has  by  its 
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decisions  caused  financial  and 
centrated  in  a  few  hands  under 
under  the  guise  of  States'  rights. 

Likewise  our  Supreme  Court  has 
clause;  it  was  purposely  left  out  o] 
tution  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
for  the  general  welfare.     What 
years  of  sacrifice  and  bloodshed, 
been  accomplished  by  the  Supreme 
taboo  by  writing  an  opinion  on  a 

I  have  included  all  the  essentl4l 
ment,  with  comparisons.    The 
of  the  economic  questions  at  the 
South  for  many  years  before. 

It  Is  factually  true  that  the 
tightly  holds,  the  South  in  its 
South  was  then,  and  still  is.  a 
group  in  the  East — the  same 
I)eople  in  the  East,  and  every  othei 

True  also  is  the  tact  that  the 
aftermath  of  the  Civil  War,  of 
and  Negro   populations  living  in 
Texas  and  the  South  do  not  own 
gas.  and  coal  underneath — like 
suffer  from  absentee  ownership. 


industrial  power  to  be  con- 
new  giant  corporations, 


the 


killed  the  general-welfare 

the  Confederate  Consti- 

Gojremment  was  not  created 
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followed  by  failure,  has 

Court  with  the  use  of  a 

pl^ce  of  paper. 

portions  of  this  docu- 

dodument  itself  is  a  mirror 
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NOBTHXUYXBS    SOUt    US    SLAVES 

But  going  back,  even  before 
sixty  years  ago — slavery  already 
em  shippers  sold  us  the  slaves, 
came  the  shouts  and  hosannas  of 
em  manufacturers  sold  us  their 
they  forced  us  to  sell  in  a 
was  far  from  protected. 

There  was  the  nullification 
and  ended  by  President  Jackson, 
still  there,  and  slavery  was 
an  obsession  to  both  North  and 
the  Dred  Scott  case;  a  southern- 
sought  to  fix  human  slavery  on 

DKUMS    or    death;     TOUNG    MKN'S    BIjOOD 

MXN's  nrx.  ON  pacx$ 

The  forces  were  too  great  to 
and  drums  rolled;  while  young 
cadence  of  death,  older  men. 
Blue  nor  Gray,  but  in  black  frock 
wrote  wise  sayings  on  white 
but  the  yoimg  men  used  red  bloo<l . 

So  the  Confederate  Constitutioz  l 
to  fix  many  practices  that  coul4 
showed  the  overconfidence  of 
of  some  of  the  Confederate  leadei^ 
be  chained  by  writing  rigid 
It  was  all  doomed  to  failure. 

So  I  have  made  an  analytical 
tutlons.  with  explanations  and 
tion  then  and  today.    T^e 
States  Constituti(Hi  in  form,  but 
fimdamental  differences.    These 
esting   and   important   from    a 
problems. 

Where  fundamental  differences 
paris(His  and  continuity  of  mattek- 
placed  the  corresponding  provisiocp 
differences  being  shown  in  italics 
are  exactly  the  same  (except  only 
as  the  use  of  "Confederate"  insteac 
unimportant  words) ,  such  portions 

Omissions  can  be  found  by 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tion  here  offered  is  in  sequence, 
portions  of  the  Confederate 
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world  market  which 


slaver  es 
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In  order  to  show  the  first  part  o 
present  in  piirallel  columns  the 


then  held,  and  still 

grip.    Indeed,  the 

being  bled  by  a  small 

that  exploits  its  own 

part  of  the  Nation. 

still  STiffers  from  the 

soil,  and  heavy  white 

poverty.    Worse,    we    of 

wasted  soil,  nor  the  oil, 

Irish  of  long  ago,  we 


controversy  begun  by  Calhoun 

But  the  problems  were 

a  fixed  institution. 

Then  came,  in  1857, 

wntrolled  Supreme  Court 

Union  forever.  i 
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was  written.  It  sought 
not  be  fixed.  Also,  it 
and  the  blindness 
that  human  forces  can 
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study  of  the  two  Consti- 

in  their  applica- 

foUows  the  United 

there  are  essential  and 

differences  are  quite  inter- 

\  lewpoint    of    modem-day 

qccur  in  the  two.  and  com- 

seem  necessary.  I  have 

in  parallel  columns,  the 

Where  the  Constitutions 
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referring  to  similar  articles 

i  States.    But  the  presenta- 

ind  presents  the  essential 


Const  tution. 


each  Constitution,  I  here 
preamble  of  each,  followed 


by  article  I.  all  of  section   1. 
section  2: 

Preamble 
United  States 
We  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  in  oTder  to  form  a 
■more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice.  Insure  domestic  Tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  promote  the 
general  Welfare,  and  secure 
the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  Posterity. 
do  ordain  and  establish  this 
CoNSTiTxmorf  lor  the  United 
States  of  America. 


December  18 

and   the  first  paragraph  of 


Preamble 
Confederate 

We.  the  Prople  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  each  State  acting 
in  it.<!  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent character,  in  order  to  form, 
a  permanent  Federal  Govern- 
ment, establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
oun5eIves  and  our  posterity  — 
invoking  the  favor  and  guid- 
ance of  Almighty  God — do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 


P'REAMBLES     DISCtTSSED — SrPREME     COURT     EXCHANGES     THEM 

I  suggest  that  the  two  above  preambles  be  read  carefully. 
Note  the  dififerences.  The  United  States  Constitution  is 
by  "We  the  People"  with  no  comma  after  "we";  the  Con- 
federate is  by  ■We,  the  People,"  and  .sets  out  that  each 
State  is  acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  character. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  speaks  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  How  this  happened  we  need  not  now 
inquire,  but  these  are  the  words.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Confederacy  clearly  was  a  league  of  independent  States  or 
nations.  Also  the  United  States  Constitution  was  to  "form 
a  more  perfect  Union."  and  the  Confederate  was  to  "form 
a  permanent  Federal  Government." 

There  is  another  very  pronounced  difference.  The  United 
States  Constitution  mention.s  above  as  a  purpose  "the  general 
welfare."  the  Confederate  purposely  omits  the  words.  Below, 
section  8,  article  I,  where  the  specific  powers  of  Congress 
are  shown  it  is  seen  that  in  the  United  States  Constitution 
the  power  of  the  general  warfare  is  specifically  written  in, 
but  omitted  entirely  in  the  Confederate. 

This  is  one  power  written  out  of  our  Constitution  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above. 

A  few  of  the  procedural  parts  of  the  Confederate  docu- 
ment are  probably  very  good,  such  as  having  the  cabinet 
on  the  floor.  But  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Confederate 
document  was  aginst  the  idea  of  a  more  perfect  union,  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  in  the  mass,  and  their  general 
welfare. 

In  the  most  objectionably  reactionary  features  of  the 
Confederate  Constitution  has  the  Supreme  Court  given  its 
strongest  approbation  and  support.  This  tendency  of  their 
decisions,  not  warranted  by  the  plain  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America,  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  recognizing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  various  "divisions  of  powers,"  but  in  effect  denying 
the  power  to  any  governmental  group  at  alL 

In  fact,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Cotut  have  been  as 
if  it  were  foUowing  not  only  the  philosophy,  but  the  exact 
wording  of  the  Confederate  Coast itution.  Principally,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  departed  from  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, (which  can  be  realized  by  comparing  the  two  above 
tables),  by  indicating  the  Court  would  have  us  believe: 

First.  That  a  law  of  Congress,  enacted  under  the  United 
States  Constitution  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  violates 
the  rights  of  "each  State  acting  in  its  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent character."  which  Is  not  warranted  by  the  United 
States  Constitution,  but  only  the  Confederate  Constitution; 

Second.  That  the  Amer:c:in  Constitution  did  not  really 
mean  it  when  it  provided  in  plain  words  in  the  preamble 
that  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare,  further  providing  it  again  in 
the  enumerated  legislative  powers  of  the  Congress.  This  ac- 
tion of  the  Court  is  in  actual  fact  striking  words  out  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  just  as  such  words  were 
purposely  omitted  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

Since  article  I.  section  8,  contains  the  general  welfare 
clause,  I  will  discuss  it  again  at  that  point. 
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J.  L.  M.  Curry,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Confederate 
Constitution  and  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress, 
Indicates  in  Civil  History  of  the  Confederate  States  that 
any  such  thing  as  a  clause  providing  for  the  general  welfare 
is  the  evil  of  evils,  and  the  basest  corruption,  especially  In 
reference  to  the  taxing  power.  He  says:  "Subsidies,  bounties 
•  •  •  labor  troubles,  communism,  anarchy,  are  all,  more 
or  less,  traceable  to  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  taxes 
by  the  General  Government.'*  It  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
erally admitted  by  the  Confederate  statesmen  and  most  of 
the  lawyers  from  over  the  country  since,  tliat  the  general 
welfare  clause  meant  what  it  said  It  did,  but  they  didn't 
like  it.  So  the  Confederates  simply  scratched  it  out  of  their 
constitution,  and  went  to  war;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
scratched  it  out  of  ihe  United  States  Constitution. 

I  continue  in  sequence: 

AXmCLM  I 

Skttion  1.  AUleglBl»tive 
powers  herein  delegated  shall  b« 
vested  In  a  Congrean  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Senate  and  Hotose  of 
Representatives. 

Note  use  of  word  "dtOegated"  instead  of  "granted."  In  this 
the  Confederate  fathers  wanted  it  well  understood  that  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  was  only  an  agent,  and  not 
sovereign.  For  all  practical  purposes,  it  meant  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  was  no  government  at  all.  By 
the  Confederate  Constitution  the  concept  of  a  nation  was 
admittedly  repudiated. 


United  States 

AKTICLK   I 

Section  1.  All  legislative 
Powers  herein  granted  ;>hall  be 
vested  In  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shUl  con- 
sist of  a  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives. 


United  States 
Section  2.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  oonposed 
of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  the  Electors  In 
each  State  shall  have  the  Q\iaU- 
Bcatlons  requisite  for  Ele<rtor8  of 
the  most  numerous  Branch  of 
the  State  Legislature. 


Confederate 
Sxcnoir  2.  "Hie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shaU  be  cmnposed  of 
membeiB  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States:  and  the  electors  In 
each  State  shall  be  dtizena  o/ 
the  Confederate  States,  and  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  Legislature; 
but  no  person  of  foreign  birth, 
not  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate 
States,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
for  any  officer.  civQ  or  political. 
State  or  Federal. 

IMFEACHMZNT   OT    PBlKBAL    JTmiCIAKT    BT    STATK   UBUISLiATUILES 

Tlie  rest  of  secticm  2  is  omitted,  except  the  last  paragraph, 
which  is  a  very  Important  difference.  TTie  two  columns  are 
shown  as  follows: 


United  States 
The  House  of  Represeatatlves 
■hall   chuse   their  Spealcer   and 
other    officers;    and    shall    have 
the  sole  Power  of  Impeaclunent. 


Confederate 
The  House  of  Representatives 
shall  choose  their  Spealcer  and 
other  officers;  and  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment, 
except  that  any  judicial  or 
other  Federal  officer,  resident 
and  acting  solely  within  the 
limits  of  any  State,  may  be  im- 
peached by  a  vote  of  ttoo  third* 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature thereof. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  "impeachment"  is  not  trial 
or  conviction  but  whit  in  effect  Is  indictment  by  the  State 
legislature.  The  imp<jached  officer  would  be  tried  before  the 
Senate  of  the  Confederate  States.  I  can  find  no  record  of 
Impeachments. 

rriBTHJH  pcwnows  or  cunfeuuiatb  constitotioh 

I  now  continue  with  further  portions  of  the  Confederate 
Constitution  out  of  article  I.  omitting  similar  comparisons  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  as  lumecessary: 

SECTION  6 

•  •  •  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  clrU  omoimideT^ 
•nthonty  of  the  Conled-rate  SUtes.  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  Increwed  dm1i«  «uch 
time;  and  no  person  Holding  any  office  under  tte  Oo^ederate 
States  BhaU  be  a  meml«r  of  either  House  during  tils  oonttnx^ice 
to  office.  But  Congress  may.  by  law,  grant  to  the  p»  (;icipcU  o^oer 
te  eocfc  of  the  Executve  DepartmenU  a  teat  upon  the  floor  of 


either  Bouse,  wUh  the  pnoOege  of  discussing  any  measures  apper- 
taining to  Jiis  department.     (Cf.  Const.  U.  S.,  art.  I.  see.  6,  par.  2.) 

In  this  iHt)visicm  of  the  Confederate  Constitution  I  think 
there  Is  much  merit.    I  have  introduced  a  rule  to  permit 
monbers  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  floor  of  Congress.    It  is  con 
stitutional,  thoiigh  not  mentioned  in  our  Constitution,  be- 
cause Congress  can  permit  ajajcme  they  please  on  the  floor. 

Jefferson  Davis  says,  without  ccanment,  that  no  law  was 
ever  passed  to  carry  this  out.  However,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  in 
the  Civil  HlstOTy  of  the  Confederate  States,  says  that  though 
this  legislation  to  put  it  into  effect  was  not  enacted,  "the 
restricted  privilege  worked  well  while  it  lasted,  and  the 
occasional  appearance  of  cabinet  officers  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  and  particii>ation  in  debates  worked  beneflcially 
and  showed  the  importance  of  enlarging  the  privilege." 

SDCnON     7 

2.  •  •  •  The  President  may  improve  any  appropriation  and 
disapprove  any  other  appropriation  in  the  same  bill.  In  such  case 
he  shall.  In  signing  the  bill,  designate  the  approprtstlons  disap- 
proved; and  shaU  return  a  copy  of  such  appropriations,  with  his 
objections  to  the  House  in  which  the  bill  shaU  have  originated; 
and  the  same  proceedings  shall  then  be  had  as  in  case  of  other 
y)m«  disapproved  by  the  President.  (Cf.  Const.  U.  S,  art.  I,  sec.  7, 
par.  2.) 

•  •  •  .    •  •  •  • 

A  bin  is  now  before  Congress  to  give  the  President  this 
right  of  single  item  veto.  Many  approve  of  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  riders  or  extra  appropriations  not  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  original,  or  vrithln  the  purpose  of  a  pari;ictilar  bill. 

Some  of  our  best  authorities  believe  the  present  bill  Is 
constitutional,  among  them  Hon.  Hatton  Sttmntrs.  of  Texas. 
However,  notwithstanding  such  high  authority,  I  do  not 
believe  the  bill,  giving  the  President  such  right  of  single-item 
veto  is  constitutional. 

Prom  a  governmental  viewpoint,  it  would  vest  the  Presi- 
dent with  tremendous  power.  He  could  in  effect  abolish 
bureaus,  punish  political  enemies,  and  knock  out  Civil  Serv- 
ice. The  argument  is  made  that  the  President  could  stop 
the  riders  and  capricious  appropriations;  but  no  one  seems 
to  have  realized  that  the  President  could  ride  into  a  legis- 
lative program  or  appropriation  and  tear  it  up,  and  that  he 
could  act  capriciously,  too. 

BBCnON   8,  PAHACaAFH   1.  THI  GX3TTMXL  WELTABX 

I  now  offer,  in  parallel  columns,  section  8  of  article  I, 
first  paragraph,  which  gives  the  most  important  powers  of 
Congress.  Note  them  carefully,  and  the  comment  under- 
nea,th.: 


United  States 

Section  8.  The  Congress  shall 
tiave    Power — 

To  lay  and  coUect  Taxes, 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to 
pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  Defence  and  gen- 
eral Welfare  of  the  United 
States:  but  all  Duties,  Imposts 
and  Excises  ahaU  be  unlfc»in 
throughout   the   United   States; 


Confederate 
Section  8.  The  Congress  shall 
have  power — 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  du- 
ties, imposts,  and  excises,  far 
revenue  necessary  to  pay  the 
debts,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  and  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment cf  the  Confederate 
States;  but  no  bounties  shall 
be  granted  from  the  Treasury; 
nor  Shan  any  duties  or  taxes  on 
importations  from  foreign  na- 
tions be  laid  to  promote  or 
foster  any  branch  of  industry; 
and  all  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  Confederate  States: 

In  the  discussion  of  the  preambles,  I  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence in  the  philosophies  of  the  two  Constitutions.  And 
I  think  it  necessary  for  us  to  understand  the  real  historical 
reasons  for  secession,  and  why  the  Confederates  changed 
their  constitution  so  fundamentally. 

Cotton  and  black  slaves — "Preserve  the  Constitution!" 

The  real  reasons  were  two:  Cotton  and  black  slaves.  The 
legal  reason,  quite  honestly  claimed,  was  that  the  Southern 
States  had  a  right  to  secede— that  tJhe  Southern  States  were 
really  trying  "to  preserve  the  Constitution." 

To  prove  this,  tlie  Confederate  fathers  said  they  were 
following  word  for  word,  with  certain  additions  and  substi- 
tutions for  clarification,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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alrea(^ 


people, 


But  they  saw  to  it  that  their 
different.    In  fact,   as  I   have 
were  great  differences — and  the  two 
far  apart  as  the  siin  and  the  earth. 
One  fair  comparison  is  that  the 
attempted  to  fasten  slavery  on  the 
ing  down  the  national  power  in  the  _ 
localities:  and  since  that  the  Supremi; 
by  causing  the  break-down  of  nations  1 
in  declaring  acts  of  Congrtsa 
'States'  rights"  and  "due  process  of 
preme  Court  has  denied  the  right  of 
themselves  the  right  to  protect  the 
against   absentee   owners,   making   It 
Southern  people — and  people  in  all 
in  low-wage  slavery. 

A.  A.  A.  case — Mr.  RobertM  fotlotos  tfie 
Two  cases  of  the  last  three  jrears 
in  mind  the  above  general  welfare 
I.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
concerning   the   Agricultural 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
virtually  rewrote  the  wording  of  the 
tion.     Although  admitting  the  gener^ 
it  from   our  Constitutkm   on   the 
be  shown  all  over  again  specifically 


con4titution  was   entirely 

pointed  out  there 

:x>nstitutions  were  as 


Coi  If  ederate 


Constitution 

Sotth  forever,  by  break- 

and  vesting  it  In 

Court  did  the  same 

power  of  the  people 

unconstitutional  £is  invading 

law."    More,  the  Su- 

States  and  localities 

i4terests  of  the  people 

possible   to  hold   the 

p^rts  of  the  country — 


Co  if  ederate 


are 
clause, 


Adjustment 


Uiiited 


ground 


t> 


Indepeni  lent 


actually  saying  so,  held  the  payments 
("Bounties"  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
ftUtution.  but  are  prohibited  in  the 

Thus  Mr.  Roberts  can  only  be  said 
the    Confederate    Constitution,    or 
States  Constitution,   which  he  had 
Roberts  also  followed  the  preamble  of 
stitution,  as  to  "sovereign  and 
not  mentioned  in  the  American 
ing  what  Is  merely  his  own  viewpoint. 

His   decision  could   only  have   beeii 
colleague,  Mr.  Justice  Stone  said,  by 
prejudices.    By  the  use  of  words  and 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
powers,    vested  rights,    and    the 
Ideas  of  the  justices,  the  right  of  the 
sentaUve  government.  State  or  national 
Mr.  Justice  Roberts  Reverses  Result  of 


Co  of  ederate.) 

tD 


have  been  following 
rewriting    the    United 
right   to   do.    Mr. 
iie  Confederate  Con- 
states," although 
Constitjution,  thereby  impos- 


Anar^hy 


The   Agricultural  Adjustment   Act 
loosely  by  Mr.  Roberts,  reversed  the 
Appomattox.    But  in  doing  so,  he  did 
to  the  noble  and  kindly  General  Lee 
sword  of  government  to  General 
corporations  and  economic  empires,  to 
they  please.     For  in  breaking  down 
"powers  not  delegated" — but  actually 
he  also  left  the  great  national  problem  s 
of  any  other  government.  local  or  Sta^ 
was  "reserved  to  the  Stetes." 

Indeed  Mr.  Roberts  and  the  majority 
discovered  the  worst  <rf  the  "lost  cause' 
Uon:  and  in  so  doing  they  made  of 
clause  the  "lost  clause"  of  the  Americai 
Decisions  create  voids  where  there  Ir 


tte 


nsme 
wel  are 
ill 


Another  case  of  impOTtance  was 
Here  again  the  Supreme  Court  has 
Congress  to  enact  laws  whidi.  in  the 
mon  sense,   concern   the   general 
Nation.    The  coal  business,  interstate 
a  local  affair,  and  in  violation  of 
the  States  involved,  sane  six  or  seven. 
Coal  Act  be  held  constitutional.    Here 
left  without  any  protection,  just  as  th< 
white  were  under  the  Confederate  Cor  stitution. 

To  get  around  these  very  obvious  trfths. 
Supreme  Court  is  protecting  us  from 
how   wickedly  centz^Uaed  form   of 


tlie 
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Constitution 
interesting,  having 
secticxi  8,  article 
States.    In  the  case 
Act.   enacted   by 
Mr.  Justice  Roberts 
States  Constitu- 
welfare,  he  erased 
that   it   should 
and   again  without 
farmers  as  bounties. 
United  States  Con- 


arrived  at,   £Ls   his 

wilting  in  his  economic 

p  irases  nowhere  found 

States,  such  as  reserved 

add  tion    of    the    private 

jeople  to  have  repre- 

is  broken  down. 


iattle  of  Appomattox 

decision,    written   so 

nsuit  of  the  Battle  of 

Qot  return  the  sword 

Ipstead  he  handed  the 

and  to  the  great 

cut  down  or  rule  as 

the   Ftederal   law  in 

i|p<Hi  his  prejudices — 

without  the  benefit 

for  no  such  power 


of  the  Court  re- 
and  put  it  in  opera- 
the  general  welfare 
Constitution. 


no  government 

Guffey  Coal  case. 

denied  the  right  of 

of  ordinary  com- 

and   affect   the 

character,  was  held 

rlgljts  of  States,  though 

ssked  that  the  Guffey 

iicain  the  citizen  was 

slave  and  the  poor 


we  are  told  the 

horrors  of  a  some- 

givemment.    But   the 


truth  Is  tliat  the  effect  of  many  decisions  is  to  create  voids 
where  neither  Staie  nor  National  Government  can  pursue  its 
function  and  duty  of  governing. 

Protective    Tariff    Prohitnted    in    Confederate 

The  next  to  last  sentence  in  the  Confederate  clause, 
specifically  prohibited,  also,  a  protective  tariff.  This  had 
t«Een  the  curse  of  the  South.  The  protective  tariff  took 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  of  wealth  out  of  the  South 
year  after  year,  and  the  South  was  forced  to  .suffer  this 
di.jcnmination.  So  the  Confederate  leaders  decided  the  new 
Confederate  States  of  America  should  be  an  agricultural 
region  forever,  and  to  have  free  trade  by  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  itself. 

The  power  to  enact  a  protective  tariff  in  the  United  States 
Constitution  had  been  te.sted  in  the  courts.  Alexander 
ILimilton  had  said  m  1791,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  his  "Report  on  Manufactures"  that  industry  should  re- 
ceive protection  and  bounties — and  then  he  said  that  the 
ctJy  way  to  equalize  the  situation  was  to  also  pay  bounties 
to  the  farmers. 

Moreover,  the  general  welfare  clause  was  not  doubted, 
and  in  the  same  report  on  manufactures,  he  contended  for 
the  general  welfare  power  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  to  the  discretion  of  the  National  LeRl.slatiire  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  objects  which  concern  the  general  welfare,  and 
for  which,  under  that  description,  an  appropriation  of  money  Is 
re<iuislte  and  proper.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt 
th.it  whatever  concerns  the  general  Interest  of  Learntno,  of 
Agricttltutie,  of  MAN-CTACTTraEs,  and  of  Commkbck,  are  within  the 
sphere  of  the  National  Councils,  as  jar  as  regards  an  application  of 
mcmey. 

These  are  mentioned  to  .^^how  that  there  was  never  any 
doubt  about  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  in  legis- 
lating for  the  general  welfare:  and  because  there  was  no 
do'iht  about  it,  the  Confederate  Constitution  not  only 
on:Jtted  it,  but  provided  further  that  there  should  be  no 
boimties  to  industry,  and  no  protective  tariff. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  bounties  are  paid  to  industry 
thj-ough  the  protective  tariff.  At  the  same  tune  the  Supreme 
Court  says  in  the  A.  A.  A.  case  that  farmers,  whose  life  con- 
cerns everything  that  is  basically  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  are  not  entitled  to  any  protection 
of  the  law.  State  or  National. 

Continuing: 

rjTTERHr.U-  IMPROVEMENTS  FORBIDDEK—  KING  COTTON 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  forei^rn  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  but  neither  this,  nor 
any  other  clau.se  contained  In  the  Con.stitution.  shall  ever  be  con- 
straed  to  delegate  the  power  to  Cont^res-s  to  appropriate  money 
for  any  Internal  improvement  Int^ended  to  facilitate  commerce- 
except  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  hghts.  brarons,  and  buoys, 
and  other  aid  to  navigation  upon  the  coa^t.s.  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  harbors  and  the  removing  of  :jb.structlons  in  river  naviga- 
tion. In  all  which  ca.ses.  such  duties  .shall  be  laid  on  the  navigation 
facUltated  thereby,  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses thereof  (Cf.  Const.  U.  S..  art.  I,  sec    8,  par.  3)  : 

The  South  opposed  "internal  improvements  to  facilitate 
co:iimerce."  A  lot  was  said  by  Southern  leaders  about 
State  rights  in  this  connection  too.  But  the  real  reason 
was  that  with  a  provision  preventing  internal  improvements 
the  South  was  to  be  kept  forever  agricultural  and  with  black 
slavery. 

Writers  proclaimed  Cotton  is  King;  in  that  way  the  South 
would  keep  its  independence  and  its  peculiar  institution.  The 
futility  of  the  hope  is  now  apparent;  then  it  was  not. 

The  idea  of  assessing  duties  for  navigation  was  the  toll 
idea,  toll  roads  and  bridges  then  being  prevalent  in  the 
South.  By  In  effect  having  tolls  for  navigation,  the  theory 
was  that  It  would  cost  the  government  nothing,  keep  in- 
dustry out.  and  maintain  King  Cotton  on  his  throne.  'Also. 
Stite  duties  or  tolls  are  mentioned  m  section  10  of  this 
arucle,  below,  which  see.) 

4.  To  establish  uniform  laws  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws 
OT  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  throughout  the  Confederate  States; 
but  no  law  of  Congress  shall  discharge  any  debt  contracted  before 
tlui  passage  of  the  same   (Cf.  Const.  U    a.  art.  I,  sec.  8,  par  4)  : 
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P»OVISIOTT3    AS    TO    POST-OFFICE   BTSTEM 


7.  To  establish  post-offlces  and  post-routes;  but  the  expenses 
of  the  Post-OlBce  Deparanent.  aft«-  the  first  day  of  March  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  eighte«'n  hundred  and  sixty-tiiree,  ahaU  be  paid 
out  of  Its  own  revenue  (Cf.  Const.  U.  S.,  art.  I,  sec.  8,  par.  7) : 

•  •••••• 

First,  It  will  be  noted  that  no  provisions  were  made  for 
post  roads,  but  only  for  establishing  "routes."  Since  it  was 
definitely  the  intention  of  the  Government  never  to  have 
"internal  improvemen  :s ; "  certainly  without  roads  being  built, 
many  sections  would  rot  be  covered  by  postal  services. 

Also,  it  is  noted,  expenses  were  to  be  paid  out  of  Its  own 
revenue.  The  requirement  to  be  self-supporting,  though 
obviously  a  proper  ideal  for  any  department  of  government, 
would  have  made  its  cperation  impracticable  in  a  permanent 
government,  and  did  even  temporarily.  Curtailment  of 
service  had  to  be  made  In  unprofitable  areas. 

Also,  looking  at  it  from  a  governmental  viewpoint,  It  might 
have  led  practically  to  the  defeat  of  the  use  of  the  mails  by 
the  ordinary  people  Ijy  Jackiiig  up  the  costs  so  high  that 
they  could  not  use  It:,  either  for  personal  mail  or  for  the 
reception  of  newspap<;rs  and  propaganda.  It  could  likewise 
have  been  used  as  a  very  effective  measure  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  speech  an  1  press. 

The  strict  regulations  were  also  announced  because  Con- 
gressmen used  the  franking  privilege.  Of  course,  such  a 
cost  was  then,  and  Is  now.  Infinitesimal  in  ccHnparlson  to 
other  costs.  As  far  aji  franking  by  Congressmen  is  concerned, 
I  believe  that,  notwitJistanding  the  tiresomeness  of  some  of 
our  franked  matter,  it  is  a  good  practice  and  worth  the 
money.  Frequently  newspapers  do  not  cover  a  speech  at  all; 
sometimes  it  is  distorted.  This  has  happened  to  me,  and  as 
a  result  I  have  frank(M3  out  on  a  particular  speech  as  many 
as  10,000.  paying  personally  for  the  iffinted  matter. 
blavekt;  aj-propriations;  bill  or  rights 

Section  9  of  article  ::  Is  shown  from  both  Constitutions,  be- 
cause the  difference  is  quite  essential: 


United  states 

SxcnoN  9.  The  Migration  or 
Importation  of  such  Peisons  as 
any  of  the  States  now  jxistmg 
shall  think  proper  to  admit, 
shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  Ysar  one 
thousand  eight  hundrud  and 
eight,  but  a  Tax  or  Duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  Importation, 
not  exceeding  ten  doUars  for 
each  Person. 


Confederate 

Section  9.  The  importation 
of  negroes  of  the  African  race, 
from  any  foreign  country  other 
than  the  slave-holding  States  or 
Territories  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  hereby  forbidden; 
and  Congress  is  required  to  pass 
such  laws  as  shall  effectively 
prevent  the  same. 

Congress  shall  also  have  pow- 
er to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  slaves  from  any  State  not  a 
member  of.  or  Territory  not  be- 
longing to,  this  Confederacy. 


Throughout  the  Confederate  Constitution  one  sees  con- 
stant rejjetition  of  tlie  word  "slave"  in  various  forms.  It 
was  determined  by  tl:.e  great  slave  owners  that  the  institu- 
tion should  exist  forever.  In  fact.  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
said.  March  21,  1861,  in  Savannah,  Ga.: 

The  new  constitution  has  put  at  rest  forever  all  the  agitating 
questions  relating  to  oir  peculiar  Institution — ^African  slavery  as 
It  exists  amongst  us — the  proper  status  in  our  form  of  cirillza- 
tk>n. 

To  this  he  added  that  the  Confederate  Constitution  was 
based  upon  the  opposite  idea  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  was  all  in  strict  conformity  to 
nature  and  "the  ordination  of  Providence." 

This  reference  to  Providence  was  characteristic.  South- 
em  literature  llterallj  teems  with  speeches  and  sermons  and 
whole  books  sajilJig  slivery  was  in  accordance  with  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Bible.  I  have  noticed  that  when  an  in- 
stitution is  indefensible,  the  offending  party  generally  calls 
on  God  and  the  Constitution,  today  as  yesterday.  Virtue  is 
claimed  for  whole  nations,  as  our  Jittery  dictators  do  today. 
Curry,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  says  in  his  Civil  His- 
tory that  "the  southi^m  people  were  an  unusually  religious 
people,  free  from  heresies  and  'isms'  and  trusting  Implicitly 
in  an  inspired  Bible  iind  in  the  religion  of  Christ."    I  do  not 


doubt  this,  but  I  see  no  more  love  of  God  in  one  section  of 

the  country  than  the  other. 

President  Davis  asks  for  black  troops,  Lee  advocates  emancipation 

In  spite  of  all  this,  slavery  began  to  break  down  even 
In  the  Confederacy  itself  before  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was 
widely  proposed  to  enlist  Negro  soldiers  by  promise  of  eman- 
ciptation.  President  Jefferson  Davis  proposed  the  idea  in  a 
note  to  Congress;  Lee  favored  the  idea.  Negro  companies 
were  raised.  Lee  favored  a  "well  digested  and  gradual  plan 
of  general  emancipation."  So  did  many  other  good  and  able 
southerners,  and  it  is  certain  the  poor  whites  saw  no  sense  In 
fighting  for  Negro  slavery  and  the  benefit  of  the  rich  planters. 

There  is  every  indication  that  even  had  the  Confederacy 
won,  slavery  would  not  have  lasted.  The  question  at  that 
time  was  the  futile  hope  of  saving  the  institution  by  putting 
it  in  a  constitution;  and  the  problem  of  the  Negro  is  still 
here. 

I  think  it  important  to  note  for  historical  accuracy  that 
the  most  selfish,  and  the  least  enhghtened,  often  get  con- 
trol of  governments,  and  yell  the  loudest.  At  least  75  percent 
of  the  white  Southerners  did  not  own  slaves.  But  the  ex- 
tremists got  control  by  yelling  the  loudest  and  being  the  most 
selfish;  they  brought  the  South  to  war  and  put  their  extreme 
ideas  in  the  constitution. 

Today  the  situation  is  somewhat  the  same.  Iteactionaries 
bellow  the  loudest  and  the  newspapers  groan  about  the 
Constitution.  But  the  average  man  no  more  favors  power 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  industrialists  coupled 
with  inseciuity  of  jobs,  than  he  favored  all  the  land  and 
power  being  put  in  the  hands  of  a  few  plantation  owners, 
coupled  with  chattel  slavery. 

NSCATION     OF     NATTOMALISlf DUTHS     LAID     BT     STATES 

I  continue  with  differing  portions  of  section  9,  article  I: 

United  States 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post 
facto  Law  shall  be  passed. 


Confederate 

No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  law,  or  law  denying  or  im- 
pairing the  right  of  property  in 
negro  slaves  shall  be  passed. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid 
on  articles  exported  fTLtn  any 
State  except  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  both  Houses. 

No  preference  shall  be  given 
by  any  regxilatlon  of  commerce 
or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  on* 
State  over  Uioae  at  another. 


No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid 
on  Articles  exported  from  any 
State. 

No  Preference  shall  be  given 
by  any  Regulation  of  Com- 
merce or  Revenue  to  the  Ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  an- 
other: nor  shall  Vessels  bound 
to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in 
another. 

It  Will  be  noted  above  that  the  Confederate  Constitution 
omitted  the  provision  that  no  duty  could  be  charged  by  one 
State  as  against  another.  In  section  10,  paragraph  3,  article 
I,  below,  in  the  Confederate  Constitution.  It  is  shewn  that 
duties  might  be  charged  by  States  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  the  cost  of  navigation;  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  by  the 
use  of  this  provision,  and  the  authority  of  the  State,  each 
State  would  naturally  have  asserted  the  powers  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

This  Is  only  another  evidence  of  the  complete  negation  of 
nationalism,  as  expressed  In  the  Confederate  Constitution 
against  the  concept  of  a  single  nation  as  shown  in  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

OONFKDERATK    AFPEOF8IATIOK3    PirWCULT;     DETAILS;     OBJ»CTIOW8 

Concerning  appropriations,  and  continuing,  note  the  two 
paragraphs  exactly  alike,  but  the  additional  one  of  the 
Confederacy: 


United  States 
No  Honey  shaU  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Con- 
sequence of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law;  and  a  regular 
Statement  and  Account  of  the 
Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all 
public  Money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  tima. 


Confederate 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made 
by  law;  and  a  regular  state- 
ment and  account  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time. 

CoT^rresa  shall  appropriate  no 
money  from  the  Treasury,  ex- 
cept by  a  vot4  of  two  thirds  of 
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United  States — Continued 


Con;  ederate — Continued 

both  Ho  L3ts.  taken  by  yeaa  and 

un^^sa  it  he  asked  and  es- 

for  by  some  one  of  the 

departmenta,  and  rub- 

Congresa  by  the  Presi- 

for  the  purpoae  of  pay- 

qwn  exjxnaea  and  con- 

a;  or  for  the  payment 

againat  the  Confeder- 

the  justice  of  which 

been   judicially   de- 

a  tribunal  for  the  in- 

of  claims  againat  the 

t,  u-hich  it  ia  hereby 

duty   of  Congresa   to 
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heads  of 
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tractor, 

after 

been 
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appropriating  money 

specify,    in    Federal    cur- 

exact  amount  of  each 

tion.  and  the  purposea 

it  ia  made;  and  Con- 

ahcUl  grant  no  extra  com- 

to    any    public    con- 

cer,  agent,  or  servant, 

su4h  contract  ahall  have 

or  such  service  ren- 


cin<- 


maie 


or 


The  above  additional  provision  In 
stitution  was  put  there  to  make 
killed  the  idea  prevalent  In  aU  Anglo 
centuries  that  the  House  of  Commons 
originate  appropriations.    In  this  case 
chief  executive  unless  a  two- thirds  vote 

There  follows,  in  section  9,  article  1 
Constitution,   a   bill  of   rights, 
assembly,  freedom  of  speech  and 
States  Constitution.    It  is  to  be  noted 
stitution  contained  a  bill  of  rights  as  an 
of  waiting  until  afterward  as  in  the 
tion.    Naturally,  by  the  provision  of 
any  rights  of  any  kind,  any  more  than 

The  Confederate  Constitution  has  an 
of  section  9,  article  I,  and  it  is  as  follows 

20.  Every  law.  or  rescdution  having  the 
to  but  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be 


tlie 


guarai  teeing 
preis 
t  ae 


expre&ed 


This  provision  of  the  Confederate 
in  reference  to  legislative  riders.    The 
constitution  is  undoubtedly  a  good  onr 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  declaring  law; 
th?  supreme  court;  for  instance,  social 
essarily  deals  with  many  subjects, 
down  on  that  basis.    It  would  have 
to  have  found  that  the  law  in  question 
"one  subject." 

I  continue  to  quote  the  Confederate 


beea 


sxcnoN  10 


fcr 


:;a 


8.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
cm  tonnage,  except  on  sea-going  vessels 
Its  rivers   and   harbors  navigated   by  the 
duties   shall    not    conflict    with    any   treatl^ 
States  with  foreign  nations.     And  any 
rived,  shall,  after  maJrlng  such  Improvement 
mon  treasury:    nor  shaU   any  State   keep 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  Into  any  agreement 
other  State,   or   with   a  foreign  power,   or 
actually  Invaded,  or  In  such  Imminent 
of  delay.    But  when  any  river  divides  or 
States,  they  may  enter  Into  compacts  with 
the  navigation  thereof  (Cf.  Const.  U.  S,  art 


Hod  rever 


This  is  commented  on  already 
to  be  judges  of  their  own  actions,  this 
power — the  power  to   be  practically 
No  doubt,  also  the  State  compacts  wouljl 
of  constant  trouble. 


or  omcs  worn  rmEsaasn  Am 


Ttie  beginnings  of  article  n.  section  1. 
tions  show  important  differences,  and 
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Confederate  Con- 
approijrlations  difficult.    It 
Saxon  countries  for 
lower  house  should 
it  was  vested  in  the 
was  obtained, 
of  the  Confederate 
the   right    of 
as  in  the  United 
Confederate  Con- 
original  part  instead 
Unfited  States  Constitu- 
sjavery,  no  slave  had 
an  animal, 
additional  paragraph 


f(rce 


of  law.  shall  relate 
in  the  title. 


Constitution  was  also 

dea  expressed  in  the 

but  it  would  have 

unconstitutional  by 

security,  which  nec- 

could  have  been  struck 

easy  for  any  court 

•elated  to  more  than 


Constitution: 


Congress,  lay  any  duty 
the  Improvement   of 
Id   vessels;    but  such 
of    the    Confederate 
revenue,  thus  de- 
be  paid  into  the  com- 
joops   or   ships-of-war 
or  compact  with  an- 
engage  in   war,   unless 
as  will  not  admit 
through  two  or  more 
each  other  to  Improve 
I,  sec.  10,  par.  3). 


sur  )Ui3 


dai  ger 
flovs 


if  States  were 

jave  them  enormous 

ipdependent  nations. 

have  been  a  source 


vies    PKESHNEMT 

of  the  two  Constitu- 
4re  as  follows: 


United  States 

AKTICLK    n 

Section  1.  The  executive  Pow- 
er shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  shall  hold  his  Office  during 
the  Term  of  four  Years,  and.  to- 
gether with  the  Vice  Pre.sldent, 
chosen  for  the  .same  Term,  be 
elected,  as  follows: 


Confederate 

AHTTCLK    n 

SrcTTON  1.  The  Executive  pow- 
er shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
cf  the  Confederate  States  of 
Airicnra.  Hp  ai-d  the  Vice- 
President  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  the  term  of  six  years;  but 
the  Prandent  shall  not  be  reeli- 
gxble.  The  President  and  the 
Vice-President  shall  be  elected 
'  as   follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  was  to  make  the  president  independ- 
ent of  politics  by  a  lonRer  single  term.  The  spoils  system 
was  debated  at  the  time  and  the  fathers  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Constitution  said  they  desired  a  good  civil  service,  with 
patronage  and  spoils  out  of  it,  and  also  that  the  president 
would  not  have  the  idea  of  running  twice,  but  would  give 
good  service  for  6  years. 

This  is  still  being  agitated  for  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, and  a  bill  is  generally  before  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose.   Any  such  bill  will  not  very  likely  pass. 

I  now  quote  from  the  Confederate  Constitution  directly, 
article  n,  continuing  to  show  major  differences: 

SEC^^oN   2 

3.  The  principal  officer  In  each  nf  the  exemtive  departments, 
and  all  persons  connected  with  the  diplomatic  .service,  may  be 
removed  from  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  All  other 
civil  officers  of  the  executive  departments  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  the  President,  or  other  appolntlna;  power,  when  their 
services  are  unnecessary,  or  for  dishonesty,  incapacity,  inefficiency, 
misconduct,  or  neglect  of  duty;  and  when  so  removed,  the  removal 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Senate,  ttx^ether  with  the  reasons  therefor. 

4.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  mi  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commis- 
sions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  cf  their  next  session.  But  no 
person  rejected  by  the  Senate  shall  be  re-appointcd  to  the  same 
office  during  their  ensuing  recess,  (Cf.  Const.  U.  S..  art.  U,  sec.  1. 
par.  5.) 

ARTICLE    m — jmiCI-M,;     omitted    EKCAt'SE    PA.ME 

Article  m  which  in  both  constitutions  pertains  to  the 
judicial  power,  is  not  included,  bein?  aImo::t  exactly  the 
same,  except  certain  diffe.'-ences  as  to  jurisdiction  based  on 
diversity  of  citizenship,  and  one  or  two  others.  I  have  often 
been  told  that  the  Confederate  Con-stltution  did  not  provide 
for  a  Supreme  Court,  and  I  believe  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  a  prevalent  misconception. 

Although  provided  by  the  constitution,  no  supreme  court 
was  ever  created  by  the  Confederate  Congress.  Neither  Jef- 
ferson Davis  nor  Alexander  Stephens  explains  this  in  their 
books.  But  there  were  reasons,  one  being  the  court  had  "cen- 
tralizing tendencies."  The  Confederate  stat^sm.en  would  not 
"tolerate  a  common  arbiter;"  indeed,  they  .said,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  b<:^en  increasing  i^s  power 
because  of  the  general  welfare  clause,  and  no  chances  were 
to  be  taken,  although  the  general  v  -Ifare  was  ever>TH-here 
emitted  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederacy. 

When  war  started  the  courts  undfr  the  various  States 
merely  tran.sfcrmed  themselves  into  courts  under  the  Con- 
federacy. Federal  courts  were  crratpd  by  the  Confederacy, 
and  all  the  sitting  United  States  judges  except  one  accepted 
their  new  jobs.  State  courts  gave  a  variety  of  decisions. 
There  was  every  indication  that  the  Confederacy  would  have 
had  a  serious  question  of  judicial  ccmusion,  had  they  been 
victorious. 

The  history  cf  the  Confederate  courts,  however,  would  take 
a  separate  study.  It  is  very  interesting,  and  the  probable 
effects  of  the  Confederate  judiciary  are  important. 

Comparisons  from  articles  IV  and  V  of  each  Constitution 
are  as  follows: 


United  states 
ABTicu!  rv 

Section  2.  The  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  Privilegea  and  Immunities  of 
Citizens  In  the  several  States. 


Confederate 

AETICLE    IV 

Section  2,  The  Citizens  erf 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens    m    the   several   States, 


* 
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United  States — Continued 
AETicu:  rv — continued 


Confederate — Continued 
ARTICLE  rv — continued 
end  ahall  have  the  right  of 
transit  and  sojourn  in  any  State 
of  this  Confederacy,  with  their 
slaves  and  other  property;  and 
the  right  of  property  in  said 
slaves  shall  not  be  thereby  im- 
paired. 

This  section  is  of  importance,  particularly  at  this  time 
while  civil  hberties  a;'e  widely  violated — arcund  Ford  plants, 
by  Mayor  Hague  at  Jersey  City;  and  recently  by  deporta- 
tions, refusals  to  permit  people  to  enter  States  and  cities. 

The  Articles  of  Cc  nf ederation  adopted  in  1781  gave  right 
of  "ingress  and  regress"  throughout  the  various  States;  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  such  right  is  noc  expressly 
mentioned,  although  the  constitutional  right  certainly  ex- 
ists. It  will  be  noted  that  the  right  of  travel  and  sojourn 
according  to  the  Confederate  Constitution  was  "with  slaves 
and  other  property, '  and  the  possibilities  are  the  right  of 
travel  by  poor  whi'.€s  without  property  would  have  been 
interpreted   away. 

In  any  event  the  right  of  travel  and  sojourn  from  place 
to  place  in  this  country  is  subject  to  the  most  brutal  viola- 
tions of  civil  hberties  and  nothing  is  done  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Personally,  I  think  the  Government  should 
protect  these  rights. 

I  continue: 

SLAVE  AND    WHITE   "SERVANT' 

United  States 

No  Person  held  to  .'Service  or 
Labour  m  one  State,  under  the 
Laws  thereof,  escaping  Into  an- 
other, shall  in  Conse(iuence  of 
any  Law  or  Regulation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  s'lch  Scr\'- 
Ice  or  Labour,  taut  shull  be  de- 
livered up  on  Claim  of  the  Party 
to  whom  such  Service  ar  Labour 
may  be  done. 


RITNAWATS   TO   BE    "DELIVEaED   rp" 

Confederate 
No  slave  or  other  person  held 
to  service  or  labor  in  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  Confederate 
States,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  or  lawfully  carried 
Into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor;  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such 
slave  beicmgs,  or  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

\\Tien  the  United  States  Constitution  was  written  it  did 
not  expressly  recogroze  or  provide  for  slavery,  but  the  insti- 
tution was  accepted  by  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  after 
1808.  and  by  other  implications.  However,  it  did  contain  the 
above  clause,  and  it  applied  to  both  white  servants  and  black 
slaves.  President  Andrew  Johnson,  when  a  boy,  was  once  a 
runaway  indentured  apprentice  with  a  reward  for  his  appre- 
hension. However,  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  idea 
of  indentured  white  servants  or  apprentices  being  captuied 
and  returned  to  their  masters  had  become  obsolete. 
•  The  Confederate  clause  is  noted  to  be  "no  slave  or  other 
person,"  and  undoubtedly  being  revived  as  to  slaves,  would 
have  been  revived  as  to  white  persons.  No  one  can  tell  how 
this  would  have  been  developed,  but  very  probably  could  have 
been  used  as  a  method  of  persecution  against  white  people 
as  wtU  as  the  black  slavres. 

MTTHOD   OF   ADMrTTTNC   STATES 


United  States 
Section  3.  New  States  may 
be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union;  but  no  new 
State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
other  State;  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  Parts  of 
States,  without  the  Consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned  as  well  as  oX  tha 
Congress. 


Confederate 
Section  3.  Other  States  may 
be  admitted  into  this  Confed- 
eracy by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  voting  by 
States;  but  no  new  State  shall 
be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State; 
nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the 
Jtinction  of  two  or  more  States, 
or  parts  of  States,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  concerned,  as  well  as 
oX  the  Congreea. 


Y-x  XXII- 
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ACQUTsmoN  or  TERRrropiEs;  slavery  provided 


United  States 
The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  maJce 
all  needful  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions respecting  the  Territory 
or  other  Property  belonging  to 
the  United  States:  and  nothing 
in  this  Constitution  shall  be  to 
construed  as  to  Prejudice  any 
Claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particular  State. 


Confederate 
The  Coneress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  property 
of  the  Confederate  States,  tn- 
cluding  the  lands  thereof. 

The  Confederate  States  may 
acquire  new  territory ,  and  Con- 
gress shall  have  pouter  to  legis- 
late and  provide  governments 
for  the  inhabitants  of  all  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  lying  without  the 
limits  of  the  several  States,  and 
rviay  permit  tKcm..  at  such  tim.es 
and  in  such  manner  as  it  may 
by  law  provide,  to  form  States 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federacy. In  all  TicTi  territory, 
the  institution  of  negro  slavery, 
as  it  now  exists  in  the  Confed- 
erate States,  shall  be  recognized 
and  protected  by  Congress  and 
by  the  territorial  government; 
and  the  inh.abitonts  ot  the  sev- 
eral Confederate  States  and 
Territories  shall  have  tJie  right 
to  take  to  such  Territory  any 
slaves  lawfully  held  by  them  in 
any  of  the  States  or  Territorisa 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  section  is  additional  to  the 
United  States  Constitution;  also,  that  the  Confederate  Con- 
stitution seeks  to  force  slavery  on  all  territories.  The  ques- 
tionable  right  to  obtain  new  territory,  which  is  not  granted 
under  the  United  States  Constitution,  is  specifically  granted 
in  the  Confederate.  It  says  "the  Confederate  States  may 
acquire  new  territory." 

In  seeking  to  fasten  slavery  on  the  territories  it  was  an 
attempt  to  prevent  anything  like  the  Northwest  Ordinance, 
adopted  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  had  a 
bill  of  rights  and  which  was  considered  more  or  less  a  con- 
stitutional document.  The  Confederate  Constitution  shows 
that  slavery  was  to  be  "recognized  and  protected  by  con- 
gress," and  not  only  that,  but  by  the  territorial  governments, 
and  that  slaves  could  be  moved  about. 

This  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  extreme  rigidity  of 
the  document;  of  the  naive  belief  of  human  beings  that 
people  can  be  kept  in  slavery  or  other  substandard  condition 
by  the  use  of  a  constitution.  'Riis  strange  belief  is  now  more 
strongly  entrenched  in  the  American  mind  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  the  concept  is  rapidly  changing  now. 

CONFEDEKATT:     method    op    amending     CONSTITTrnON 


United  States 

ARTICLE    V 

The  Congress,  whenever  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
Amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion, or,  on  the  Application  of 
the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  Convention  for  proposing 
Amendments,  which,  in  either 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  Purposes,  as  Part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or 
by  Conventions  In  three-foiirths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
Mode  of  Ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress:  Pro- 
vided that  no  Amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
,  Year  one  thotisand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eight  shaU  in  any 
Manner    aSect    tte    first    and 


Confederate 

AHTICLR    V 

Section  1.  Upon  the  demand 
cf  any  three  States,  legally  as- 
sembled in  their  several  con- 
ventions, the  Congrc-iS  shall 
summim.  a  Convention  of  all 
the  States,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration such  amendments  to  the 
Ccnstitution  as  the  said  States 
shall  cvrcur  in  suggesting  at 
the  time  when  the  said  demand 
is  made;  and  should  any  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  be  agreed  on  by 
the  said  Convention — voting  by 
States — and  the  same  be  rati- 
fied by  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  or 
by  conventiona  in  txvo-thirda 
thereof — as  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  ratification  may 
be  proposed  by  the  general  Con- 
vention— they  thaU  theruxfor- 
toord  form  a  part  o/  thia  Con- 


1904 


CON 


United  States— Continued 
AJtncxK  r — ooatlntied 
fourth  Clatises  In  the  Ninth 
flection  of  the  flnt  Article;  and 
that  no  State,  without  it*  Con- 
■ent.  Bhali  be  dsprived  of  Ita 
aqiial  Buffrage  In  Xi»  Senate. 


Confe  Jerato    Oootlnued 
Ajcno^  T — contlnnetl 


ttUution. 
without 
of   Ite  eqbal 
the  Senat; 


11 B 


Tlie  Confederate  article  Is  mttrely  dUTi  xent.    Tlie  method 


the  demand  of  any 
dea.    Certainly  our 


of  calliiv  a  c(Mi«titutional  convention  on 
three  States  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
Constitution  should  be  more  easily  amendable 

Here  it  Is  shown  where  the  Confe<.erate  Constitution 
made  one  of  Its  very  few  evasions.  TTii  philosophy  of  the 
Confederate  Constitution  was  Independi  nee  of  the  States, 
and  the  right  of  secession,  and  yet  its  oym  constitution  did 
not  in-ovide  for  the  right  of  secession, 
they  evaded  It  entirely. 

You  will  note  above  that  pet^le  might  lote  by  States;  that 
an  amendment  cookl  be  ratified  by  the   eglslatures  of  two- 
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But  no  State  Bhall. 

consent,  be  deprived 

representation  tn 


[n  the  constitution 


thirds  of  the  States,  or  by  conventions  1:  i  two-thirds  of  the 
States  and  that  it  would  then  became  i  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. A  strange  inconsistency  is  sho^  m  there  In  the  fact 
that  even  had  two-thirds  approved,  the  States  would  still 
have  the  right  of  secession.  In  other  woj  tls,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  Confederates  were  kidding  them  «lves.  for  certainly 
there  would  be  no  use  In  taking  a  two-tpirds  vote  if  it  was 
not  obligatory  on  all  the  other  States. 


vx  m  vn,  MAMM  la  u.  a. 

Articles  VI  and  vn  of  the  Confederal 
formal,  providing  method  of  successloi 
States  Government  to  the  provisional 
federacy.  Into  the  "permanent"  govemmien 
articles  of  the  bill  of  rights.    Itiey  are 
throwing  no  light  on  problems  of  then 
therefore  (snltted  entirely. 


OMITTKD 

Constitution  are 

from  the  United 

government  of  the  Con- 


•ouTBBur  rtfnxmoFBT 


T-.  xtaasraxAL  todat 


rev  ew 
with 


mattT, 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here  given  a 
orate  Constitution  and  Its  difference 
of  the  United  States.    Whereas  It  has 
sented.  to  my  knowledge  it  has  ix)t  been 
fore  in  reasonably  complete  form,  with  , 
and  with  a  statement  ot  the  «wmnmif.  an<j 
In  making  this  presentation.  I  realise 
from  the  rrtngtifntioff^ft]  viewpoint  alone, 
point  of  the  Sooth  and  of  the  Suprune 
States. 

Whatever  the  divisions  of  subject 
onlesB  it  apf)lies  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
ing  of  southern  phllosoi^  in  relation 
whole.    Slavery    was    heki    by    force 
argument.    Let  me  explain. 

One  of  the  most  tnsk&OQs  ways  of 

that  ci  appealing  to  the  avarice  and 

vtaites.   Writing  In  DeBow^  Review.  IWO 

Tba  nooalaveholdar  koom»  that  aa  aoa 

h*  can  beoome  a  alavebokkr.  and  tttoi 

aeesHtttas  of  tha  Idtcben  and  tbe  laundry, 
ttaa  laten  irf  tba  flald. 

same  appeal  Is  made  to 


•alia 


poor  peoide  today 


Ptecisely  the 
an  over  the  Nation.  If  the  poor  man  wit  only' join  a  am^ 
pany  union,  keep  his  month  ahni.  be  do  He,  and  save  k>ng 
enough,  he  Is  pnimlsed  that  he  can  expl  rit  hte  fellow  man. 
The  truth  Is.  soch  proiagaada  Is  kxw  hj  pocilsy. 

My  people  have  told  me  of  the  i»wMy»ili^  heaped  on  the 
poor  whites  before  the  Chrll  War—tuw  eien  the  stevcs  were 


t;  and  two  other 
of  no  Imixirtance, 
or  today,  and  are 


of  the  Conf  ed- 

the  Constitution 

oc<tasinnally  bem  pre- 

presented  hereto- 

p^oallel  comparisons. 

social  implications. 

tt  at  It  has  not  been 

xit  from  the  vlew- 

C  ^urt  of  the  United 


it  is  of  no  value 

And  I  am  tlilnk- 

the  Nation  as  a 

4nd    by    ingenious 


to 


holding  slavery  wsis 

tatred  of  the  poor 

Editor  DeBow  said : 


Mtvlngs  win  admit 
hla  wife  Cmn  the 
hla  chUdran  ^wmi 


allowed  to  taunt  tiie  ''poor  irtitteB. 


Tcmember  the  Negroes  speaking  with  en  tempi  ot  the  "pc^ 


white  trash."    And  the  poor  whita 

Hegioes    a  system  of  "cheeks  and 

belptng  to  perpetuate  a  mlaerahle  gFBton. 


boy,  I  can 


tolMtethe 
baaed  on  bate. 


I  TH*  SOUTH A  BELF-CONSCIOUS    MINORITT 

Because  of  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  the  South  Is  a 
conscious  minority.  Read  "The  South  as  a  Conscious  Mi- 
nority." 1789-1861,  by  Carpenter.  That  was  true  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  it  is  true  today.  And  not  only  are  we  a 
conscious  minority,  but  a  self-conscious  minority,  an  irrita- 
ble, touchy,  and  ready-to-taite -offense  minority. 

I  have  read  some  of  the  arguments  made  just  before 
secession.  Some  of  them  read  like  arguments  on  the  mini- 
mum-wage bill.  Much  was  said  of  southern  chivalry, 
honor,  justice,  and  of  the  North  trying  to  dictate  to  the 
South.  Aroimd  the  Civil  War  a  southern  Senator  said  on 
the  floor  the  northern  and  southern  groups: 

Are  two  hostile  bodies  on  this  floor  •  •  •  northern  people 
bate  •  •  •  and  there  la  no  love  loet  on  the  part  of  the 
South     •     •     •. 

Just  as  some  groups  swear  a  minimum -wage  bill  will 
ruin  the  South,  so  at  the  beglnoing  of  the  Civil  War  an 
Alabaman  protested  '*the  sacrifice  of  southern  interests,  the 
surrender  of  southern  rights."  Another,  from  Virginia,  said 
that  "while  my  little  bark  keeps  afloat  it  shall  bear  the  flag  of 
the  South  and  of  constitutional  liberty  nailed  to  her  mast." 

ROOSEVELT   GIVIS   SOUTH   FXaST   BIG   CHANCK 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  the  South  has  been  almost 
continuously  exploited  by  certain  interests  in  the  North, 
whatever  faults  the  South  may  have  had.  That  has  kept 
the  South  together,  as  a  unit. 

But  now.  since  the  Democratic  Administration  under 
Roosevelt,  the  South  has  gotten  Its  first  big  chance  to  get 
in  on  the  national  pictm-e  with  a  square  deal.  If  we  of  the 
South  can  have  national  vision,  work  with  the  rest  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  drop  our  consciousness  of  minority,  let 
the  Solid  South,  as  such,  pass  out  of  the  picture,  then,  I 
say,  we  can  raise  our  standard  of  living  conditions  generally 
and  make  life  happier  for  all  of  us  all  over  the  Nation. 

We  therefore  must  not  only  see  things  nationally,  but  act 
nationally.  Otherwise,  we  of  the  South  shall  be  perpetually 
at  our  wailing  wall,  a  sort  of  Ireland  of  old,  alternating  be- 
tween complaining  and  throwing  bricks. 

UJn>    TENANCY,    KBGBO    JTJSTICI,    4CRrcm.TTJHAI.    AND    WIUTK    LEGISLATION 

To  correct  this  situation,  I  can  think  of  some  things  wo 
can  do: 

First:  Demand  the  correction  of  our  land  problems,  in- 
cluding conservation  and  land  tenancy,  with  help  extended 
tto  all  who  need  it.  In  this  I  know  the  North  and  the  West 
win  cooperate  in  enacting  a  good  farm-tenancy  bill. 

Second:  Give  the  Negroes  economic  justice.  Disease  and 
Ignorance  are  rampant  among  them.  Nobody s  conditions 
can  be  improved  by  making  conditions  worse  for  them;  also, 
if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Negro  is  raised  it  will  benefit 
business  generally. 

Third:  Drop  our  feeling  of  conscious  minority,  assert  our 
etrength,  and  stand  for: 

A.  Nation-wide,  fair  agricultural  legislation; 

B.  Nation-wide  minimum-wage  and  maximinn-hour  legis- 
lation. 

In  this  the  rest  of  the  Nation  must  be  sympathetic,  and 
realize  the  problems  of  the  South. 

And  the  Supreme  Couri^I  almost  forgot  Its  nine  mem- 
bers— the  Nation  should  present  them  a  copy  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  ask  them  to  fol- 
low It.  It  is  rumored  that  one  of  our  newest  justices  has 
fbund  out  the  Constitution  the  Court  has  been  using  is  the 
wrong  one;  it  Is  said  he  has  not  screwed  up  his  courage  to  tell 
Mr.  McReynolds  of  Tennessee,  of  whom,  it  is  said,  he  sus- 
pects of  afready  knowing  It,  and  the  new  member,  being  a 
gpntleman.  has  not  told  Mr.  Roberts,  a  northern  Republican 
for  fear  of  hurting  his  feelings. 

But  I  do  believe  that  if  the  South  can  get  a  national  vlew- 
potot,  and  the  Court  find  the  right  ConstituUon,  a  lot  of  our 
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troubles  can  be  settled.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
questions  cannot  be  settled  at  all  unless  the  American  people 
work  together  in  unity  for  their  own  general  welfare. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including 
therein  an  address  delivered  by  the  gentlewoman  frran  In- 
diana (Mrs.  Jenckes]  before  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Shanley,  Mr.  Transxje,  and  Mr.  Kntjtson  asked  and 
were  given  permission  to  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  O'NETLL  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude therein  a  statement  from  the  Newark  Evening  News. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objecticm  to  the  roquest  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  present  to  the  fact  that  yesterday  we  all  enjoyed 
very  much  the  Florida  grapefruit  and  appreciated  it  greatly. 
I  also  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  bragging  from  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas  to  the  effect  that  their  grapefruit  was  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  that.  I  believe  the  Members  of  this  body  ought  to 
say  we  are  the  best  judges  of  grapefnat  in  the  country  and 
invite  them  to  show  us. 

CONFEREES  ON  THE  AGRICTJLTURAL  BrLL 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  on  the  agricul- 
tural bill  may  be  allowed  to  sit  during  the  adjournment  of 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  permission  to  extend  their  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  up  to  the  last  publication  of  the 
Record  for  this  special  session.  I  do  this  to  save  time.  I 
ask  that  they  may  extend  their  own  remarks  as  often  as 
they  sec  fit.  and  may  incorporate  casual  references  to  bills, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
!<?  the  Democratic  leadership  going  to  put  anything  in  the 
Record  in  regard  to  the  accomplishments  of  this  session? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Oh,  yes;  and  volumi- 
nously. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  wondered  if  there  would  be  anything  I 
would  have  to  answer.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  on  New  Year's  Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOtTRNMENT 

Mr.  RA'YBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  8  o'clock  and 
40  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  Monday,  De- 
cember 20,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE   AND   FISHERIES 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532.  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  to  further  promote  Lhe  merchant  marine 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  room  219, 
House  Oflace  Building,  on  Tuesday,  December  21,  1937, 
at  10  a.  m. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE   AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCK 

ITiere  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Martin's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m..  Tuesday,  January  4.  1938.  Business  to  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  sales-tax  bills,  H.  R.  4722  and  H.  R.  4214. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday.  January  11, 
1938.  Business  to  be  considered:  Hearing  on  S.  69,  train- 
lergths  bill. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  of  its  activities 
and  expenditures  for  the  month  of  October  1937  iH.  Doc. 
No.  457) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

899.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  a  provision  in 
the  Naval  Appropriation  Act  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat. 
680),  relative  to  payment  of  commuted  rations  of  enlisted 
men;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  proposed  bill  for  the  relief  of  Filomeno 
Jiminez  and  Felicitas  Dominguez;  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AKD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLER:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8761)  to  provide  adequate 
compensation  for  dependents  of  agents  and  inspectors  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  8762)  to  amend  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936 
with  respect  to  the  surtax  on  undistributed  profits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GASQUE:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8763)  to  provide  pension 
benefits  at  wartime  rates  on  account  of  disability  or  death 
incurred  in  line  of  duty  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Umted 
States  resulting  from  the  bombing  of  the  U.  S.  S.  PaTiay 
incident  to  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8764)  to  amend  Public 
Act  No.  784,  Seventy-first  Congress,  entitled  "An  act  to  regu- 
late the  distribution  and  promotion  of  commissioned  oflBcers 
of  the  line  of  the  Navy,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAAS:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8765)  to  keep  America  out  of 
war  by  repealing  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  and  by 
establishing  and  enforcing  a  policy  of  actual  neutrality;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiana:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8766)  to  amend 
sections  1  and  6  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  approved 
May  29,  1930,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HOBBS:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8767)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  additional  circuit  judge  for  the  fifth  judicial 
circuit;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado:  Joint  r  solution  (H.  J.  Res. 
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the  survey  for  the 
Irrigation,  dccnestic, 


543)   to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 

transmountain  diversion  of  waters  for 

and  industrial  purposes  In  the  State  <|f  Colorado;  to  the 

Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamatio  a. 

Also,  Joint  resection  (H.  J.  Res.  544)  making  an  appro- 
priation for  a  survey  far  the  transmo  intain  dtversion  of 
waters  for  irrigation,  domestic,  and  Imlustrial  purposes  in 


the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Cammittet 


By  Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania:  Jo  nt  resolution  (H.  J 


Res.  545)  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  United  States  relative  to  taxes  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


the  Constitution  of 
«rtain  Incomes;  to 


RESOICnONS 


ttee 


PRIVATE  BIU5  AND 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as 

By  Mr.  CONNERY:  A  bUl  (H.  R.  8768) 
late  Daniel  J  Kenneally;  to  the  Commi 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON:  A  bill  (H.  R  87|9) 
the  heirs  at  law  of  Barnabas  W.  Baker 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON:  A  hill  (H.  R. 
increase  of  pension  to  Rosa  B.  Sutheiiin 
on  Pensions. 

By  B«r.  WOLVERTON:  A  bill  (H.  R 
Increase  of  pension  to  Sarah  C.  Tbomasl; 
on  Invalid  Pensions. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC 
Ubder  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitloi^s 

laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as 
3«62.  By  Mr.  CONNERY:  Resolution 

of  Revere.  Mass..  protesting  against 

trade  In  shoes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce. 

3663.  Also,  petition  of  citizens  of  Saugi  s 
defeat  of  any  processing  tax  on  wheat  or 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3664.  By  Mr.  CURLBY:  Petition  of 
Workers,  endorsing  House  bill  8428 
provldloc  for  a  t^Aring  and  disposition 
troBx  diaerimlnatary  treatment  by 
mittee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

3665.  By  Mr.  HARRINOTON:  Petition 
farmers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculti}e 

3666.  By  Mr.  HAVENNER:  Petition 
fress  to  in^vide  for  the  conttnoance  of 
funds  by  providing  that  the  Highway  ._ 
remain  unchanged;  to  the  Committee  on 

3667.  By  Mr.  MoCORMACK:  Petition 
tirement  Board.  Local  No.  13,  United  _ 
America.  Jessica  Buck,  president,  Railroac 
Washington,  D.  C,  urging  early  and  __. 
of  the  McCormack  5-day  workweek  bin  f  oi  ■ 
(H.  R.  8431) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

3668.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Massach. 
TkKpayers  Associatlui.  Inc.  Reginald  W, 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  inging  that 
to  balance  the  Budget;  to  the  Committee 

3669.  By  Mr.  RICH:  Petition  of  the 
1183,  Ulysses,  Potter  County,  Pa.,  *«„ 
passage  of  the  Blaci-Oonnery  labor  bill 
on  Labor. 
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3671.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Pilotage,  referring  to  the 
bills  which  propose  to  take  away  the  work  now  done  by  the 
Army  engineers;  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

3672.  By  Mr.  SPENCE:  Petition  of  residents  of  Covington. 
Newport.  Bellevue.  Dayton,  Latonia,  Port  Thomas,  and  F\)rt 
Mitchell,  Ky.,  protesting  against  the  levying  of  any  excise 
or  processing  taxes  on  primary  food  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

3673.  By  Mr.  TEIGAN:  Petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  opposing  Federal  taxation  of  State  and 
municipal  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
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Monday,  December  20,  1937 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November  16, 1937) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

THX  JOTIRNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkxkt.  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Friday,  December  17,  1937,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 

KESSAGB   rROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Calloway,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  8505)  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of 
national  soil  resources  and  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
balanced  flow  of  agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Joptes,  Mr.  F*ulicer,  Mr.  Doxey,  Mr.  Hope,  and 
Mr.  KiNZER  were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
a  bill  (H.  R.  8730)  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  which  It  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM — HOUSE   BILL   REFERRED 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  request  that  House  bill  8730.  amending 
the  National  Housing  Act.  just  messaged  over  to  the  Senate. 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  <H.  R.  8730)  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

CALL  OP   THE   ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Andrews 

Asburst 

ATBtln 

BaUey 

Ftanthfd 

Barkley 

Boraii 

Brldgea 

Brown.  ICH. 

Bulkley 

Bulow 

Bnrke 

Bynl 

Bymes 


C&raway 

Chavez 

ConnaUs 

Copeland 

Davis 

Dletertdi 

Donahey 

EKiffy 

Blender 

Fraeier 

George 

Gerry 

OlbGon 

GlUetta 

Glass 

Graves 


Green 

Guffey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Johnaon,  Colo. 

King 

La  PoUette 

Lodge 

Logan 

Lonergan 

Lundr^en 


McAdoo 
McCarran 

McQUJ 

McKellar 

McNary 

Maloney 

Miller 

MlntoQ 

Moore 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

Pepper 

Plttman 


f 
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Pope 

Sheppard 

Townsend 

Walsh 

RadclifTe 

Shlpstead 

Truman 

Wheeler 

Reynolds 

Smith 

Tydlngs 

Whit* 

Rus.seU 

Stelwer 

Vandenberg 

Schwartz 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Van  Nuya 

Schwellenbach 

Thomas.  Utah 

Wagner 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Hughes]  is  absent  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Berry  I  Is  imavoidably 
detained. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo  1,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Brown  1,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clark),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lewis  I,  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Moore  I,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton], 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  SmathersI 
are  detained  on  Important  public  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-five  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

REPORT   OF    THE    CENTRAL    STATISTICAL    BOARD 

The  VICE  t'RESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and.  with  the  accompanying  report,  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Government  Orgaiii2ation,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  (f)  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  25,  1935,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Board  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1936, 
to  June  30.   1937. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  December  20,  1937. 

FILOMENO    JIMINEZ    AND    FELICITAS    DOMINGUEZ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Filomeno  Jiml- 
nez  and  Felicitas  Dominguez,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

AMENDMENT  OF  NAVIGATION  LAWS — MOTORBOATS  AND  VESSELS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  laws  for  preventing  collisions 
of  vessels,  to  regulate  equipment  of  motorboats  on  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  to  regulate  inspection  and 
manning  of  certain  motorboats  which  are  not  used  exclu- 
sively for  pleasure  and  those  which  are  not  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  the  fisheries  on  Inland  waters  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

OCTOBER    REPORT   OF   RECONSTRUCTION   FINANCE   CORPORATION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  relative  to  the  activities  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Corporation  for  the  month  of  October  1937, 
together  with  a  statement  of  condition  as  of  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  October  31.  1937,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing re.soiution  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Wbercns  cottonseed  and  peanuts  are  valuable  money  crops  to  the 
farmers  rf  this  State;  and 

wncreas  the  farmers  of  Georgia  are  vitally  Interested  In  obtaining 
a  large  and  profitable  market  for  cottorusced  and  peanuts;  and 

Whereas  the  food  value  of  cottonseed  oils  and  peanut  oUs  are  of 
Immencc  Importance  and  value  to  tlie  people  ol  tiie  United  States; 
and 


Whereas  the  oils  obtained  from  cottonseed  and  peanuts  can 
successfully  be  used  as  shortening  and  marparlne  and  by  such  use 
will  create  a  market  for  these  Georgia  farm  products:  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  In  effect  certain  Federal  statutes  that 
require  special  taxes  and  si>eclal  license  which  tend  to  restrict  the 
use  of  cottonseed  and  peanut  oU.  margarines,  and  shortenings,  and 
hence  Inure  to  the  detriment  of  Greorgla  farmers;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memorialized 
and  petitioned  to  repeal  the  Federal  statutes  which  now  levy  special 
taxes  and  licenses  and  other  restrictions  against  the  sale  and  use  of 
food  products  made  of  cottonseed  oil  and  peanut  oil;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Georgia  delegation  In  Congress  be  urged  to 
actively  assist  in  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the  said  statutes  and 
restrictions;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  preambles  and  resolutions  be 
dispatched  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  weU  as  to  each  member 
of  the  Georgia  congreralonal  delegation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  tele- 
gram in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from  the  Northern  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association,  by  S.  J.  Calderhead,  president, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  praying  for  the  amendment  of  pending  hous- 
ing legislation  in  accordance  with  suggestions  of  the  United 
States  Building  and  Loan  League,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  WALSH  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Stone- 
ham  (Mass.)  League  for  Peace  Action,  favoring  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  armed  forces  from  war  areas  in 
China  and  the  making  of  mediation  offers  to  China  and 
Japan,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  LODGE  presented  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Mill- 
bury,  Mass.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  abolish- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  at  present  constituted  and 
restoring  to  Congress  its  constitutional  authority  over  the 
issuance  of  money,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Amsterdam  and  Utica,  respec- 
tively, in  the  State  of  New  York,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  remove  tax  and  other  restrictions  operating 
adversely  to  business  enterprise,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rnance. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  Caneadea,  Alle- 
gany Coimty  (N.  Y.),  Grange.  No.  1139,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, protesting  against  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  war,  which  was  refened  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  protesting  against  the  enact- 
ment of  House  bill  2927,  pertaining  to  railroad  freight  rates 
or  similar  measures  taking  away  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  any  part  of  its  authority  over  railroad 
rate  making,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Grange,  No.  1072,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  protesting 
against  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  transfer  the  Forest 
Service  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Erie  County 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  protesting  against 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  (S.  3022)  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  appointment  of  postmasters,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE    ON   AGRICTTLTTJRE   AND    FORESTRY 

Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  5812)  to  amend 
section  243  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  June  15,  1935  (49  Stat.  378),  relating 
to  the  marking  of  packages  containing  wild  animals  and 
birds  and  parts  thereof,  reported  it  without  amendment  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  1299)  thereon. 
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BiDs  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intrciduced 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
f erred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WALSB: 

A  bill  (S.  314B)  to  amend  a  provision 
priatioQ  Act  approved  July  1.  1902  (32 
to  payment  of  ccHsmuted  rations  of 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUPPEY: 

A  bill  (S.  3149)   authorizing  the 
mission  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
of    Pennsylvania    to   recoostruct,    main 
a  free  highway  bridge  across  the 
points  In  the  city  of  Port  Jervis,  Orange 
the  boroiigh  of  BCatamoras.  Pike  Coimt: 
mittce  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD 

A  bill  (S.  3150)  for  the  relief  of  Eme^ 
Committee  on  MUttary  Affairs. 

(Mr.  Rttnolds  introduced  Senate 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigijatlon 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


,  read  the  first 
decond  time,  and  re- 


n  the  Naval  Appro- 

Stat.  680),  relative 

e^illsted  men;  to  the 


Interstate 


Dela'irare 


bil 


152,  which  was  re- 
and  appears  under 


Gas  Engine  Co.  of 


registr  ation 


Jujie 
tioo. 


of  aliens  who 
3,  1921,  and  July 


(Mr.  Shippard  introduced  Senate  bill 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

A  bill  (S.  3153)  for  the  relief  of  Gibh; 
Horlda;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  COPELAND: 

A  bm  (S.  3154)  relating  to  the 
arrived  in  the  United  States  between 
1,  1924;  to  the  CcHnmlttee  oq  Immlgra 

By  Mrs.  GRAVES; 

A  Joint   resolution    (S.  J.  Res.  238) 
observance  and  celebration  of  the  one  _ 
of  the  fwmding  of  PrattvUle,  Ala.;  to  th(! 
library. 

DXPOETATION    OF    AIOEKS    ZnOACUi    IN    ACT^ViTUS    INIMICAL    TO 

PUBLIC   WELFARX 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  disire  to  Introduce  a 
WIl  to  provide  for  the  prompt  depOTtatioa  of  aliens  engaged 
in  e^onage  and  other  activiLcs  iniirical  to  the  public 
welfare. 

In  that  connection  I  wish  to  reaa  tx1< 
York  Times  (December  20, 
which  is  as  follows: 


December  20 


riem 


from  today's  New 
1937)  an  article  the  heading  of 


aooacvzLT 


BAH   CUf   BT   FBOXOGBAPBS; 
MOTS    mKXBBAXT 


1IOTJ8B   CSOT7P   DBCLABZS 


WAsscDccToir.  Deoembar  19.^ — A  monber  ol 
QjinmJttee  said  today  that  President  Rooseielt 
tjp    pertrlctlons    against    the    photographlni ; 
tartlflcatlona.  * 

^BepnaentattvQ  Mat.  Z>emoerat.  of  E:entrck^ ', 
^cutiv*  had  vrttton  the  einnmlttee  durlz  k 
■mthem  waten  urging  leglalatkm  to  prohlbl  t 
BOthorlaed  photographs,  aketchea,  or  mi^»  o : 
BAval  deeoMlTe  tnrtallatfcaaM  axKl  equipmeni." 


Instead  of  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
am  going  to  send  the  article  to  the  desl 
remainder  of  it  be  IncorpcHtited  tn  the  Jacobs 
statement. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.     Without 
ordered. 

The  remainder  of  the  New  York 
follows: 

"niiaSB  going  on  on  the  Padflc  eoss 
•■nry."  icr.  Mat  oUd.    He  did  not  ampltfy 
KTted  that  the  President's  conunanicatlozi 


•TTie  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
te  present  Important  facts  regarding  oar  T,»±t^my 
tknu  from  falling  Into  tte  hands  at  petaons 


the  Hoiise  Military 

wants  to  tighten 

of    this    coimtry's 

said  that  the  Chief 

his  recent  trip  In 

the  malting  of  un- 

•*vltal  military  and 


Mr.  President,  I 

and  ask  that  the 

as  part  of  my 


Objection,   it  is   so 
article  is,  as 


Tmes 


tlie 


the  legislation  nee- 
statement  and  aa- 
not  available. 


imeasure  is  necessary 
deffnse  tnstalla- 


wbo,  through 


Bridge  Com- 
the  Corrmonwealth 
tain,  and  operate 
River  between 
County,  N.  Y..  and 
,  Pa.;  to  the  Com- 


S.  Prazier;  to  the 

3151,  which  was 
and  appears 


io  provide  for  the 

hupdredth  anniversary 

Committee  on  the 


ranee  of  their  significance,  or  hostile  Intent,  would  permit  them  to 
be  used  to  tlie  detriment  of  the  United  States." 

Secretaries  Wocdrtng  and  Swanstm,  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, respectively,  recommended  the  leglBlarion.  In  a  Joint 
letter  they  said  that  it  would  "permit  more  effective  control  of 
the  activities  of  free-lance  motion-picture  and  stiU-picture  oper- 
ators in  vital  military  and  naval  installations." 

They  said  that  prohibitory  means  of  this  nature  have  become 
necessary  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense. 

Another  House  Member.  Representative  Thomas.  Republican, 
Of  New  Jersey,  said  yesterday  tiiat  "agents  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment are  now  engaged  in  a  long-range  study"  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  "photographing  strategic  points  and  charting  naval  and 
aollltary  defenses  operated  by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Thomas  predicated  his  statement  on  Information  which  he 
said  he  acquired  during  a  recent  trip  to  the  Canal  Zone.  He 
added  that  he  was  Informed  that  Japanese  boats  operating  In 
waters  near  the  Canal  "are  maintained  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  spy  on  our  defenses  and  to  locate  suitable  landing  places 
on  the  Pacific  aide  of  Central  America." 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the  bill 
Which  provides  for  the  expulsion  and  deportation  of  aUens 
In  this  country  who  are  at  all  times,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in- 
dulging in  the  making  of  motion  pictures  and  still  photo- 
graphs of  innumerable  fortifications  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  the  north  to  the  south. 

Before  taking  my  seat  I  wish  to  say  that  various  esti- 
aaates  have  been  placed  upon  the  number  of  aliens  at  pres- 
ent in  the  country.  The  estimates  run  from  2,000,000  to 
7,000,000.  I  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  us  to  give  very  serious 
and  material  consideration  to  the  question  of  deporting 
particularly  alien  criminals. 

In  reference  to  the  action  being  taken  by  Great  Britain, 
I  desire  to  have  printed  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article 
Which  I  have  clipped  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

SaiTAIN  TO  DEPORT  OVER   100.000  AI.IEXS— ENTRY  INTO  TTTX  COUNTHT  AND 
NATTJRALIZATION    WHJ.    BE    MADE    MORE    DrmcTn.T 

The  Fascist  organization  whose  head  Is  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  Is 
^d  to  have  retrieved  to  some  extent  its  reputation  with  the  Home 
Office,  if  not  with  the  general  public,  by  fumJsliing  it  with  data 
proving  that  the  demon.st rations  which  recently  dispersed  the  Fas- 
cist parades  In  Lcmdon's  East  End  and  defied  the  police  there  were 
prmcipally  the  work  of  undesirable  aliens. 

So,  according  to  the  Sunday  Express.  Scotland  Yard  has  received 
orders,  similar  to  those  recently  issued  by  the  French  Ministry  of 
Bhe  Interior,  and  "wlttiin  the  next  2  years  more  than  100,000  aliens 
Ttlil  leave  the  country." 

...1°.  *^^^°^^  ^^ys  political  refugees  found  In  Britain,  lust  as  they 
Old  in  the  United  States,  an  asylum  free  from  persecution  Now 
toey  also  seek  in  both  countries  a  field  for  seditious  propaganda. 
The  Home  Office,  however.  In  Its  plans  for  the  deportation  of  unde- 
sirables will  act  with  discretion. 

'-The  authorities  will  still  refrain  from  sending  home  aliens  who 
are  faced  with  prospecte  of  imprisonment  or  death  on  their  return." 
aays  the  London  paper.  "But  eve-y  effort  wUl  be  made  to  persuade 
tliese  aliens  to  seek  refuge  in  other  countries. 

"The  campaign  against  undesirables  will  not  be  confined  to 
London.  Foreign  popuJaUons  in  big  provincial  cities  are  also  to  be 
Qombed. 

•The  Ministry  of  Labor  has  been  Instructed  to  Issue  fewer  per- 
mits for  domestic  servants  to  come  here. 

"Fearing  expulsion,  many  aliens  have  recently  applied  for  nat- 
uralization after  neglecting  this  for  years. 

"In  future  scores  of  them  will  find  that  BrttLsh  naturalization 
has  become  more  diflQcult  to  obtain.  Foreigners  arriving  here  will 
and  It  hard  to  get  permission  to  stay. 

"It  was  found  recently  that  many  aliens  were  returning  home  a 
few  days  before  the  end  of  the  3-month  period  after  which  re«^- 
tration  is  compulsory.     Then  a  little  later  they  would  return" 

"The  game  went  on  with  many  of  them  continually  avoiding 
registration— and  thus  escaping  police  watch  on  their  movements. 
The  game  has  now  been  concluded  by  the  British  authorities." 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  bill  may 
be  pnnted  in  the  Record  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Immigration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  biU  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  wiU  be  received,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  and  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 
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The  biU  ^S.  3151)  to  provide  for  the  prompt  deportation 
cf  aliens  engaged  in  espionage  and  other  activities  inimical 
to  public  welfare  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Immigration,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  an  alien  who  entered  the  United  States 
either  from  a  foreign  territory  or  an  insular  jx>ssession,  either 
Ijefore  or  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  promptly  deported 
in  the  m.anner  provided  in  sections  19  and  20  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  February  5,  1917,  as  amended,  regardless  of  when  he 
entered,  if  he — 

( 1 1  At  any  time  after  entry  has  been  engaged  In  espionage 
for  a  foreign  government;  or 

(2)  At  any  time  after  entry  has  been  engaged  In.  or  engages 
In.  photcgraphing,  or  attempts  to  photograph;  sketching,  or  at- 
tempts to  sketch;  or  makes  maps  or  charts,  or  attempts  to  make 
maps  or  charts,  of  military  or  naval  establishments,  sites,  stra- 
tegic areas,  installations,  or  equipment  without  the  specific  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  War,  where  such  authority  is  required 
by  Executive  order;  or 

( 3 )  At  any  time  after  entry  promotes,  advocates,  or  incites 
discontent,  disorder,  or  obstruction  of  agencies  of  transportation 
or  production  essential  for  the  national  defense. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  violates  or  aids  or  abets  the  violation 
of  this  act,  or  connives  at  its  violation,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

LT.    .^RTHim    F.    ANDERS,    U.    S.    NAVY 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  ask  consent  to  introduce  a  bill  for  ap- 
propriate reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S.  3152)  awarding  a 
Navy  Cross  to  Arthur  F.  Anders,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just  introduced  a 
bill  authorizing  the  award  of  the  Navy  Cross  to  Lt.  Arthur  P. 
Anders,  United  States  Navy,  for  extraordinary  heroism  in 
connection  with  the  sinking  of  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Pariay  by 
Japanese  airplane  bombers  near  Nanking.  China,  on  Decem- 
ber  12,   1937. 

While  oflBcial  reports  are  not  yet  available,  eyewitness 
accounts  teU  the  story  of  great  bravery  and  the  performance 
of  duty,  although  severely  wounded,  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant 
Anders.  These  eyewitnesses,  themselves  survivors  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Panay,  state  that  although  so  severely 
wounded  in  the  throat  that  he  was  without  the  power  of 
speech,  Lieutenant  Anders — who  was  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Panay  and  is  a  native  of  Weimar,  Tex. — the  State  I 
represent  in  part  in  the  Senate — continued  to  issue  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  members  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  other  wounded,  by  writing  his  orders  with 
crayon  on  the  deck  and  sides  of  the  ship. 

In  introducing  this  measure  I  feel  that  I  am  expressing 
the  sentiments  not  only  of  my  State,  where  Lieutenant 
Anders  lives  and  has  his  ci-izenship,  but  of  the  entire 
country. 

PREVENTION    OF    AND    PUNISHMENT    FOR    LYNCHING AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  me  to  House  bill  1507,  an  act  to 
assure  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  State  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  to  punish  the  crime  of 
lynching.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table  subject  to  call. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

EMPLOYMENT  UNDER  THE  W,  P.  A. — ^AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  176)  favoring  employment  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration of  persons  unable  to  find  employment  in  private 
industry,  which  was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

REGIONAL    CONSERVATION   AND    DEVELOPMENT    OP   NATIONAL 

RESOURCES 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
submit  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  House 


bill  7365.  to  pro%'ide  for  the  regional  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  national  resources,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  to  have  the  amendment  printed  and  printed  in  the 
Record;  and  following  the  amendment.  I  request  to  ha\*e 
printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandiim  explainmg  its  terms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objecUon.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congrress  to  de- 
velop, integrate,  and  coordinate  plans,  projects,  and  activities  for 
or  Incidental  to  the  promotion  of  navigation  in  order  to  aid  and 
protect  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  strengthen  the 
national  defense  by  controlling  and  safeguarding  navigable  and 
nonnavigable  waters  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  the  reclamation 
of  arid  and  semiarid  lands,  and  the  conservation  of  the  water,  soil, 
forest,  and  other  natural  resources  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  la)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National  Resources 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board)  to  be  composed  of 
seven  members.  Four  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Tlie  President  shall  designate  one  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Board,  and  the  Board  may 
elect  any  one  of  its  other  members  as  vice  chairman.  Each  member 
of  the  Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall  receive  a  salary  at 
the  rate  of  $10,000  a  year  and  shall  continue  in  office  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  "the  time  of  nomination  for  terms  of  1.  2.  3. 
and  4  years,  respectively,  from  the  date  upon  which  they  qualify 
and  take  office;  but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  4  years,  except  that  any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he 
succeeds.  The  other  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed without  a  fixed  term  in  the  following  manner;  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  shall  designate  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  serve  without  additional  compensation  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  subject  to  removal  therefrom  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  likewise  designate  employees  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture,  respectively,  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  Board,  without  additional  compensation,  subject  to  removal 
therefrom  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  respectively. 

"(b)  The  three  members  of  the  Board  designated  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  Interior,  and  Agriculture,  respectively,  shall  have 
the  same  power  and  authority  as  the  members  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  except  that  the  former  shall  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  coordination  of  plans  between  the  various 
departments  and  establishments  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  the  integration  of  the  planning  activities  of  the  Board,  as  herein- 
after provided,  with  the  conduct  of  actual  construction  work  by 
such  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  A 
vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  an  original  appointment  or  designation,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Vacancies  In  the  Board,  so  long  as  there  shall  be  four  members 
in  office,  shall  not  impair  the  power  of  the  Board  to  execute  its 
functions,  and  four  of  the  members  in  office  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Board. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Board  is  authorized  (a)  to  conduct  investigations, 
examinations,  and  studies,  to  analyze,  assemble,  coordinate,  and 
from  time  to  time  review  and  revise  basic  information  and  materiala 
appropriate  to  planning  for  the  cx>nservatlon  and  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  basis  thereof 
to  initiate  and  propose,  in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  such  pUuas  and 
planning  policies;  (b)  In  furtherance  of  these  ends,  to  constilt  with 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  governmental  agency,  as  well  as  with  any 
public  or  private  planning  or  research  organization;  and  (c)  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  rep>orts  and  recommendations  upon  matters  within 
its  authorized  Jurisdiction,  based  upon  the  findings  of  its  investi- 
gations, examinations,  and  studies,  whenever  the  President  or  the 
Congress  may  request  such  a  study,  report,  or  recommendation  from 
the  Board  upon  any  such  matter. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  President  not  later  than 
October  15  of  each  year,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  President  may 
designate,  plans  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  for  the  promotion  of  na\'lgatlon,  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  floods,  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  semiarid  lands,  and 
such  other  plans  for  integrated  regional  developments  as  the  Board 
finds  necessary  and  advisable  In  the  public  Interest  for  the  conser- 
vation and  prudent  husbandry  of  the  soil,  mineral,  water,  and  forest 
resources  of  the  Nation,  including  the  prevention  of  waste  of  the 
Nation's  resources  from  drought,  wind,  and  soU  erosion,  tuid  the 
control  and  retardation  of  water  run-off  and  the  restoration  and. 
Improvement  of  the  absorption  and  Infiltration  capacity  of  the  solL 
Such  plans  shall  indicate  the  order  of  preference  and  priority  of  the 
projects,  activities,  and  regional  developments. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  annually  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
plans  authorized  to  be  presented  by  subsection  (a)  hereof  with  his 
recommendations  as  to  their  necessity  or  desirability,  and  with  sucii 
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1  rational  Besouroes  Act 


The  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  KATsnr  is  as  follows: 
iom£Kmn£  rr  aswATaB  HATBKir  ok  AXxnacKirr  to  b.  a.  rass 
The  Mibstttute  national  r'»"»'«^g  profxiskl  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted is  rteslgnwt  to  aoeompUah  the  foUoi Ing  purpo— a: 

1.  To  make  plain  that  no  natinnal  or  ngi  anal  i^»nni-,^g  author- 
ity is  to  hava  any  measuiu  at  oontrol  av«r  the  ooawtruction  of 
pubUe  roads  by  the  States  oo  as  to  interfere 
the  Federal  Aid  Bl^way  Act  at  1018.  aa 

2.  To  guarantee  to  the  SUtaa  jarteUctkm  azkd  cantrol  over  their 
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vision.  What  Is  needed  is  niore  coordination  between  the  va- 
rious bureaxis  and  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  which 
IS  the  aim  of  the  proposaJ  I  am  ofTertng. 

4  To  establish  a  national  planning  agency  that  can  operate 
at  a  minimum  of  expense.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  extensive  employment  of  personnel,  but  ma- 
chinery Is  set  up  for  utilizing  the  services  of  experts  from  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments. 

5.  To  prevent  the  creation  of  rigidly  defined  national  regions 
operating  without  respect  to  State  lines.  Regional  boards  func- 
tioning under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  national  board 
are  authorized  to  be  established,  The  designation  of  particular 
regions  is  not  fixed  by  inflexible  law  but  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  national  board.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  regional 
boards  would  be  residents  of  their  region  In  order  to  insiu-e  a 
pro]jer  local  perspective. 

The  substUuts  hill 

1.  Sets  ttp  a  National  Resources  Board  of  seven  members  (four 
appointed  by  the  President  for  staggered  4-year  terms,  and  three 
designated  by  the  Secretaries  of  War    Interior,  and  Agriculture). 

2.  Authorizes  the  Board  to  formulate  plans  for  flood  contrcd, 
reclunatlon.  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  generally. 

3.  Provides  for  cooperation  and  Integration  of  the  activities  of 
the  several  Federal  departments  and  bureaus  concerned  with 
ctKLservatlon  work. 

4.  Limits  the  activities  of  the  Board  to  planning  without  super- 
vtsl(3n  of  actvial  construction. 

5  EnrectB  the  submission  of  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
wltla  recommendations  as  to  priorities  for  construction  among  con- 
servation projects. 

6  Authorizes  the  establishment  by  the  National  Board  of  re- 
gional boards  functioning  under  Its  direction  and  composed  Jointly 
of  l='ederal  employees  and  residents  of  the  region, 

STAnSTICS  OF  AMERICAN  NATIONALS,  ARMED   FORCES,   AND  INVEST- 
MENTS IN  CHINA 

Mr.  STEIWER  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  210),  whlcli 
wzii  ordered  to  lie  over  under  the  rule,  as  foUows; 

F.esolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  requested  to  transmit 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  the  following  In- 
fonnation.  based  upon  the  latest  available  statistics:  (1)  The 
approximate  number  of  .American  nationals  residing  In  the  Re- 
public of  China:  (2)  the  approximate  number  of  officers  and 
enlisted  persormel  of  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  now  sta- 
tioned in  said  Republic:  and  (3)  the  approximate  amount  of 
American  capital  Invested  in  said  RepubUc  and  the  name*  and 
addresses  of  the  principal  Investors. 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.   FARIOTSr  AT  BANQUET  OF  YOUNG  DEMO- 
CRATIC  CLTjBS,   BALTIMORE,  B4D. 

[Mr.  Radcuffe  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  ha,ve  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Chairman  James  A- 
Parley,  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Maryland. 
Baitimore.  Md..  November  17,  1937.  which  appears  in  the 
Apipendix.] 

ADERESS   BY   J.  W.  T.   O'CONNOR    AT   TTNVEILING    OF    BXTST   OF   JOHW 

MARSHALL 

[Mr.  Neely  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  bust  of  John  Marshall  at  the  centennial  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  founding  of  Marshall  College,  at 
Huntington.  W.  Va..  June  3,  1937,  which  appears  In  the 
Appendix.  1 

IlBDICATIOK    OF    AMEIUCAN    KEMMEL    MEMORIAL    NEAR    YPRK, 

BELGIUM 

[Mr.  OiBsoif  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  P.  B.  Clayton 
BUI,  of  Maryland,  at  the  dedication  of  the  American  Kemmel 
Memorial  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  8,  1937.  which  appears 
In  the  Appendix.] 

ACTION  OF  COURTS  ON  DECISIONS  OF   NATIONAL  LABOR   RILATIOKS 

BOARD 

[Mr.  Wagner  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  of  the  decisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  which  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 
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cvlifornm  gas  rates 


-argument  before  supreme  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

[Mr.  La  Follette  asied  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  sumraary  of  the  oral  argument  of  Oswald 
Ryan,  General  Counsi?!  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
before  the  Supreme  Cc  urt  of  the  United  States  on  November 
11,  1937,  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  against 
Railroad  Commission  of  California,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

TAX-EXEIMPT   salaries    AND    SECURrTIES:    A    REEXAMINATION — 
ARTICLE   BY   JOSEPH   L.   LEWINSON 

[Mr.  La  Follette  asxed  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Joseph  L.  Lewinson,  published  in 
the  American  Bar  As;;ociation  Journal  for  September  1937, 
entitled  "Tax-Exempt  Salaries  and  Securities:  A  Reexamina- 
tion," which  appears  ;n  the  Appendix.] 

SURVEY   OF   BUSINESS   CONDITIONS 

[Mr.  Minton  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  dealing  with  a  survey  of  business  condi- 
tions by  Fred  Y.  Presley,  president  of  the  National  Industries 
Corporation,  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

THE    FARM    BILL 

[Mr.  Bridges  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  the  farm  bill  by  Dorothy  Tliompson, 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime  of  December  20, 
1937,  and  also  an  editorial  dealing  with  the  same  subject, 
published  in  the  Wasliington  Post  of  Sunday,  December  19, 
1937,  which   appear  in  the   Appendix.] 

sinking   of  THE  U.  S.  S.  "PANAY* 

The  VICE  PRESroiCNT.  When  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
on  Friday  last  it  had  under  consideration  what  is  known  as 
the  antilynching  biU.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Truman]  gave  notice  that  he  would  like  to  address  the 
Senate  this  morning.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  ivir.  President,  will  the  Sjenator  from 
Missouri  yield  to  me'' 

The  VICE  PRESIDI-INT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield  to  the  Senator  f  -cm  New  York? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.     I  :,'ield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  a  moment.  Last  night  in  a  privately  spon- 
sored radio  broadcast  the  Japanese  Ambassador  made  a 
statement  regarding  the  unfortunate  affair  in  China.  I 
ask  that  this  very  short  statement  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iectlon,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

[From  the  New  Yoik  Herald  Tribune,  December  20,  1937] 

Ambassadar  Salto  in  lils  address  said: 

"The  attack  made  last  Sunday  by  Japanese  naval  aircraft  on 
the  American  gunboat  Panay  and  the  three  Standard  Oil  vessels 
on  the  Yan^se  River  \^'as  a  shocking  blunder.  The  Japanese 
Government  and  people  are  grieved  beyond  expression  of  words  on 
account  of  the  unfortjnate  occurrence.  Apologies  and  regrets 
have  gone  offlcially  and  unofQclally  from  all  quarters  in  Japan  to 
your  representatives  ami  to  your  citizens  residing  in  my  country. 

"Acting  under  Instructions  from  home,  I  have,  myself,  offered 
oflUcial  expression  of  r?gTcts  to  your  Government.  Amends,  of 
course,  all  Japanese  ans  only  too  anxious  to  make.  Indemnities 
our  Government  has  already  declared  its  intention  to  pay.  The 
material  loss  is  hardly  of  moment.  What  is  impossible  to  re- 
deem is  the  loss  of  life.  No  compensation  which  mortal  man  can 
make  for  that  is  adequtite  for  the  families  bereft.  This,  therefore, 
we  must  deplore. 

"Our  authorities  had,  of  course,  no  thought  that  such  a  blunder 
could  have  occinred.  arid  they  were  amazed  when  the  news  of  it 
came.  But  now  that  it  has  occurred,  they  are  doing  their  best 
to  see  that  no  repetition  of  similar  incidents  should  occur. 

"The  naval  officer  who  was  In  command  of  the  aircraft  squadron 
in  Shanghai  has  been  dismissed  and  recalled  home.  All  other  nec- 
essary steps  are  being   and  will  be  taken  so  that  guarantees  at 


safety  will.  In  the  future,  be  assured  all  forcig:n  persons  and  in- 
terests." 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  have  we  had  any  official  statement  regarding 
the  situation  growing  out  of  the  Panay  incident? 

Mr.  Pii'i'MAN.  As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  have  not  received  any  official  communication 
for  the  committee. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     This  is  a  very  remarkable  statement 

made  by  the  Ambassador.    He  professes,  for  his  country,  to 

be  extremely  sorry  and  confesses  the  fault  of  his  country, 

"but,  so  far  as  the  Senator  is  concerned,  there  has  been  no 

official  statement  presented? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     No;  there  has  not  been. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Is  it  not  rather  remarkable  that  the 
Ambassador,  over  a  privately  sponsored  program,  should  give 
assurances  in  advance  of  any  official  statement  to  our  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  PrTTMAN.  If  I  understand  the  Senator  from  New 
York  correctly,  he  Is  inquiring  whether  any  official  state- 
ment in  the  State  Department  has  been  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.    Is  that  the  question? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  PrrrMAN.    No;  it  has  not  been. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  The  purpose  I  have  in  making  the 
statement  this  morning  is  that  I  have  been  called  repeatedly 
from  New  York  and  elsewhere  by  various  newspaper  offices 
regarding  the  matter,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  referring  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that — 
as  the  newspapers  reported — an  official  statement  expressing 
regret  came  from  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  Secretary  • 
of  State,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  statement  came  before 
the  receipt  by  the  Japanese  Government  of  the  note  from 
our  Government.  So  far  as  any  reply  to  that  note  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  aware  of  any,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
shown  that  there  was  a  statement  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  our  Government  early  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  remarkable  that 
In  advance  of  any  official  information  to  our  Government 
this  private  statement  of  the  Ambassador  should  be  given 
the  publicity  it  has  received.  That  is  why  I  made  the  com- 
ment I  have. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  it  is  a  very  imusual  proceeding  for  a  foreign  am- 
bassador to  make  an  address  directly  to  the  people  of  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited  without  transmitting  that 
statement  tlirough  the  regular  channels  of  the  Department 
of  State  or  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

THE    JAPANESE    SITUATION — STATE3iIENT    BY    SENATOR    BURKE 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Burke]  regarding  the  handling  of  the  Japanese  situa- 
tion by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BTJRKJ:     DEPL0E£S     WAB     SENTIME?rr SATS     EOOSE\ELT     AND     HX^J,     KRM 

HANDLING   SFTUATION    IN   AELZ    MANNER 

(The  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  here  presents  his  views  on 
outstanding  problems  conlronting  the  Nation.  Senator  Bukkk,  a 
Democrat,  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  against  the  Roosevelt  court 
plan  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  10-point  recovery  plan, 
drawn  up  by  a  group  of  conservative  Senators.) 
(By  Senator  Edward  R.  Bukke) 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  are  handling  the 
controversy  with  Japan  over  the  bombing  of  American  ships  and 
the  loss  of  American  lives  in  a  wise  and  able  manner,  and  they 
should  have  the  united  support  of  the  American  people. 

Now  is  no  time  for  division  among  the  American  people,  and  I 
consider  it  most  unfortunate  that  the  House  resolution  providing 
for  a  referendum  on  war  should  have  been  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration at  this  time.    The  action  taken  by  the  State  Department 
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Is  the  only  wise  coone  to  imnue  and 

the  entire  Nation. 


Choi  lid  ha^e  the  backing  oi 


DKCXASBI — (XINrSRnrCX    REPOKT 


BTATK    OF    JOHN    T.    HACXTKLD. 

Mr.  CX>NNAUiY  submitted  the  tcSidwtDg  report: 

dlsa^nelng 


The  oommlttee  of  conference  on  the 
Houses  on  the  amrendments  of  the  House 
fS.  J.  Res.  87)  conferring  Jtirlsdictlon  tipoi 
hear  and  determine  the  claim  of  the  estaie 
deceased,  having  met.  after  fiill  and  free 
to   recommend    and    do   recommend    to 
m  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  fircim  Its  dlai^Teeibent 
of  the  House  numbered  1.  and  agree  to  th<! 
ment.  as  follows:  Restore  the  matter  Btricl|en 
ment  amended  to  read  as  follows:    "Just 
ceedlng   a  sum.  which  win   rsi»^esent.   wllti 
paid,  the  then  true  Talue  of  the  corporate 
erty  hereinafter  referred  to  but  without  aiff 
Including";  and  the  House  agree  to  the 

That  the  Senate  recede  ffotn  its  dlsagreei^xent 
ot  the  House  niunbcred  2  and  agree  to  the 


votes  of  the  two 

to  the  joint  resolution 

the  Court  of  Claims  to 

ai  John  F.  Hackfeld. 

»nference,  have  agreed 

tt>elr    re^>ectlve    Hovises 

to  the  amendment 
same  with  an  amend- 
out  by  said  amend - 
compensation,  not  ez- 
the   amount   already 
stocks  and  other  prop- 
interest  on  the  same. 


Manoffen  on  tlie 

AUVID 

Thomas 


Managen  on  the 


The  report  was  agreed  to. 


December  20 


to  tlie  amendment 
lame. 

>>NNAU.T, 

Whjjuc  H.  Dm  much, 
Wass^  R.  ATTsmr, 

part  of  the  Senate. 

P.  Bkitkk. 
OltfALurr. 
CBAaias  R.  Clason. 

peat  of  the  Houm. 


its  pTesident  and  a 
the  Pniden- 
life  by  a  director, 
a  director,  Bankers 
k  Tmst  Ck).  by 


lAlTJIOAP   mrANCIS 

Mr.  TRXJMAN.  Mr.  Preildent.  on  ione  3  of  this  year  I 
made  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  i  iisclosures  before  the 
i^pedMl  committee  of  the  Senate  investlg  ftting  railway  finance. 
In  that  statement  I  called  the  attenton  of  the  Senate  to 
certain  things  that  had  been  disclosed  before  the  special 
oommlttee.  The  committee  has  gocui  further  into  these 
matters  and  for  10  or  15  minutes  I  wiih  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  Senate  of  some  of  the  things  ths^have  been  disclosed 
before  that  comimittee. 

We  have  the   spectacle   of   the  preferred  list   and   the 
gratuity   list.    Before   the   Senate   ^sdal   Committee   In-^ 
vestigating  Railway  Finance  it  was  tes  ifled  that  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan k  Oo.  had  a  preferred  list  of  cusl  omers  to  whom  they 
sold  securities.    The  hst  consisted  of   ligh  oCaca^  and  dl 
rectors  of  various  great  insurance  coEipanies,  banks,  trust 
companies,   and   other  financial   inter^ts   of   the   country, 
Tbe  Metropolitan  was  represented  by 
director,  the  New  York  life  by  three 
tial  by  two  directors,  the  John 
the  Bank  of  New  York  k  Tnut  Co.  b: 

T*ust  Co.  by  five  directors.  Chwniral     _^ 

a  director.  Chase  National  by  two  directors.  New  York  Trust 
Co.  by  its  board  chairman  and  two  true  tees.  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  by  eight  directors  and  its  board  cha  rman. 

When  Morgan  intended  to  offer  an  ssue  of  securities  he 
let  these  gentleman  in  on  the  ground  fl  Mr,  so  to  speak,  at  a 
price  considerably  below  the  when-issied  price  and  below 
that  at  which  the  issue  was  started  oi  the  market  Sev- 
eral members  <rf  the  listing  committee  of  the  Exchange,  it- 
sdf.  were  on  this  so-called  preferrwS  list,  too.  Ttiat'  of 
coarse,  would  make  listing  easy.  Tlie  ^  ell  of  resources  from 
which  Morgan.  Kuhn.  Loeb,  and  the  other  so-called  invest- 
ment bankers  drew  for  the  sale  of  bo  ad  and  stock  issues, 
was  the  reaerfes  of  the  great  Uf e-lnsui  uice  oMnpanies  and 
the  funds  of  the  great  tmst  and  savlng^banks  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  easy  to  see  how  very  valuable 
could  beccane. 

Bir.  OUPFEY.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 

BCssourl  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pen^ssrtvania? 

Mr.  TRDMAN.    I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  CKJFFKY.  Did  the  Senator^  ibvestigation  disdoae 
that  two  present  members  and  a  former  chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  ai  the  State  of  Pemsylvania  were  also 
on  the  preferred  list? 


such  a  preferred  list 


Dots  the  Senator  from 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  It  did,  and  I  expect  to  point  out  to  the 
S<;nate  where  that  list  can  be  found;  and.  if  it  is  desired, 
it  can  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  various  railroads  investigated 
by  the  ccMnmittee,  the  reorganizations  were  carried  on  by 
committees  from  the  various  great  insurance  and  trust 
ccanpanies.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  a  number  of  these 
committees  reta-esented  institutions  some  of  whose  cheers 
and  directors  were  members  of  the  preferred  list.  KiihT> 
Loeb  had  a  pi^erred  list  also.  They  sold  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  rail  bonds  to  the  insurance  and  trust  companies, 
and  on  the  reorganizations  in  which  they  are  interested 
many  of  the  same  names  appear  as  appear  in  the  ones  in 
which  Morgan  is  interested.  The  Missouri  Pacific,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  the  Prisco,  the  Rock  Island,  the  Cotton  Belt, 
the  Seaboard — to  a  considerable  extent  the  same  reorgani- 
zation committee  personnel,  same  lawyers — why,  it  is  almost 
a  racket,  or,  I  might  say.  the  biggest  racket  on  earth. 

At  this  point  I  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the  Record 
Morgan's  preferred  list  and  the  railroad  reorganization  list 
of  the  big  insurance  companies  and  New  York  banks. 

The  PRESIDE^^^  pro  tempore.  Without  objection.  It  is 
so  ordered. 

The  list  is  as  foUows: 

Offlcers,  directors,  or  partners  of  oorporationa  and  firms  acquiescing 
in  debtors'  plan  in  Missouri  Pacific  System  reorganization,  who 
were  on  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  preferred  list  for  Alleghany  stock 

(See  more  detailed  exhibit) 

Number  of 
Institution  or  Arm  and  person:  shares  allotted 

Metropolitan    Life    Insurance    Co. :  to  such  person 

FYederlck  H.  Ecker.  cixairman 1,000 

Mitchell  D.  FHjllansbee,  director l!oo0 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.; 

Mortimer  N.  Buckner.  director 500 

Charles  D.  Hilles.  director.  __ IIZIIII     1,000 

Percy  H.  Johnston,  director ~"     lioOO 

Prudential   Insiirance    Co  ; 

Hendon  Chubb,  director 1,000 

W.  Palen   Conway,   director   IIIIZ""     si  000 

John  Hancock   Mutual   Life    Insurance   Co.: 

Charles  Prancls  Adams,  director _  l  QOO 

Bank  of  New  York  &  TruBt  Co.: 

Allen   Wardwell,    director __  300 

MUbank.  Tweed,  Hope  &  Webb: 

Albert  G.  Mllbank,  partner _  500 

Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. : 

The   flrm   Itself _  5  qqq 

Bankers  Trust  Co.: 

Stephen  Birch,  director _  1  200 

C.  N.  Bliss,  director ".""     1.000 

Seward  Prosser,  chairman 12  000 

Charles  D.  Hilles.  director IIIIIIZI     l!o00 

John  J.  Raskob,  director "     2  000 

Chemical   Bank  &  Trust   Co.: 

Percy  H.  Johnston    director  _       _  1   noo 

Chaae  National   Bank: 

Frederick  H,  Ecker.  director 1  000 

Thomas  N.  McCarter,  director.  "     I'nno 

New   York   Trust    Co: 

A.  M.  Anderson,  trustee jj  5qq 

Mortimer  N.  Buckner,  chairman  of  boardi 
H.  P.  Davison,  trustee 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York: 

John  W.  Davis,  director.  __  400 

Philip  G.  Goeslcr,  director IIZII 

Eugene  O.  Grace,  director I" '" 

Cornelius  P.  Kelley,  director 

Thomas  W.  Lament,  director IIIII_II_' 

W.  C.  Potter,  chairman  of  board I_ 


500 
2.500 


George  V^hitney.  director 

L.  Edmund  Zacher.  director 

George  G.  Allen,  director Z_  ~' 


1, 000 

1,000 

1,000 

18.000 

40.000 

14,000 

500 

500 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  wish  to  say  to  Senators  that  if  they 
desire  to  see  the  complete  list  referred  to.  it  wiU  be  found  at 
page  885  of  the  Stock  Exchange  hearings  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  May  and  June 
1933.  It  wiU  be  found  in  part  H  of  those  hearings.  I  will 
here  insert  the  cwnplete  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objectian,  the  list 
win  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobd. 
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CoMMTTTEr  ExHTBrr  No.  51,  June  9,  1933 

'Selected  list"  of  J.  P.  Morgan  <fr  Co.  to  whom  stock  was  sold 

[L'nit:  1  stiare  common,  1  class  A  warrant,  1  class  C  warrant] 
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Name  at  issue  and  number  of  shares  sold 

Pale  I'ricp         

r» 

$31  $35.... 

Feb.     15. 
1929 

$47.50 

r9- -. 

July     1 . 
1927 

$57.50 

$79 

July     1, 
1927 

$32 

$75 

$93 

Jan.     21, 
1929 

$2.") 

M;irket  yrice 

$36^^  $3  7 
(July     6, 

1929) 
June    24, 

1929 

[27  common. 
•{y'gcl.a.s5  A  warrant. 
iNo  r]uut«  class  C, 

Date       - 

Aug.  19,  1929 

Name                                                    Title,  dirpctorship.s,  etc. 

Alleghany 

Johns- 
Manville 

Johns- 
Manville 

Standard 
Brands 

Unitexi  Cor- 

[Kiralion 

units 

Ni.agara  Hudson 
units 

CharW  Frvnri."!  .\ii:ims 

Ex-Secretary  of  Navy 

1,000 

Hi'U-n  11    Amili'.^       

300 

i,"»xi 

""* 

Alainancv  ("lub. 

1.000 
l,0C-0 

W.  H.  AldrMge.. 

Director  Johns- -ManviUe  Corporation,  Texas  Oul/ 
&  Sulphur  Co  ,  New  York  Trust  Co.,  Interna- 
tional Telephone  i  Telegraph  Co.,  Uniti^il  Statts 
Guarantee  Co. 

Director  .Aluminum  Co.  of  .America,  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  Tcias  Co. 

1.000 
500 

1.000 

0(vin:n  0.  .\llf>n    

.\lt.i  rorporatmn       

ZOOO 

10,000 

AliPi' .M .  .^niliTson  

::::::::::::::::  :::"^ 

8,500 

2.'o6o" 

100 

Arthur  M.  .\ndcrson 

Partner  J.   P.   Morgan  &   Co.:  director  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  and  Postal  Tele- 
grajih  &  Cable. 

11,500 

Ji  .seph  .Andrews              ..  . 

Monicnniery  B    .^nsell 

100 

Argaiiaut  Secuntips  ("orporr.tion.  . . 

1,000 

Mrs.  IriiialJ.  .\shiiiead 

50 

ioo 

1,000 

3nn 

.■oo 

200 

500 

1,(00 

500 

5,000 

Asiel  it  Co 

Brokers 

2,000 

L  ('    H    Alkin... 

Atlantic- .Merill   Oldham    C'Tjiora- 

tion. 
J.  ilowlariii  .\uchincloss 

Attorney-banker 

300 
500 

Chellis  ,\    .\;!ytin 

1,000 

Isahel  \'alle  \u.stin  

Oaspar  '  i.  Bacon  and  f  ieo.  Wiilney. 

Trustees,  deed  dated  Nov.  13,  19U 

-Mrs    Hiipe  NT    Bacon  .      

Priscilla  T    Bacon,  (ieo.  Whituey 

Trustees 

aiiii  1  i:i-;iar  1 1,  Bacon. 
Oeiirge  F.  Baker  .    . 

Director  First  National  Bank,  First  Security  Co. 

of  New  ^'ork.  New  ^'nrk  Central  )X    R 
Director  First  National  Bank    f  New  ^'ork.  t'niled 

Slates  Steel  CortKiralion,  Genera!  Electric  Co- 
Former  Settretary  of  War.  director  Baltimore  4 

Ohio  R.  R. 

10,000 

1 

Gc<ir.;e  F    Baker,  Jr 

5,000 

Newton  D.  Baker     

2,000 

Donald  r    Bakp':\pn    

160 

.^ooo 

Bankers  Co   of  .New  York 



10.0(0 
2.0C0 

("ha.-;    I)    Barney  &  Co 

Brokers 

Chas.  H.  Barnes    

jO 

D.  .'^.  Biirreit,  Jr 

2,000 

11.500 
3,000 

.•iOO 
11,000 

¥.  I)    Bartow                  

P.artner,  J.  P   Morgan  &  Co. 

8.  .W 

¥.  D    Bartow,  .special 

T    R    Beal 

1  IXK) 

Beech  Corporation 

IS,  500 

St'sihctieri  Behn         

Director  International    Telephone  4   Telegraph, 

.Ml   .\mcrican    Cable..s.  General    Sug'ar    Corpo- 
ration, National  City  Bank. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 
4.000 

1.000 

Rernand  Behn 

Bernarfl  M    lianich 

Otto  F"   BehrenJ         

100 

L.  V    Belden   

Partner,  Belden  &  Co  ,  44  Wall  Street ._ 

1,000 

C.  J.  Bennett 

"    " 

15 

Mrs  Mary  Case  Bench 

Director  Chesapeake  A  Ohio  R.  R  ,  Perc  Mar- 
quette R.  R 

500 

1 

JuliiL"!  Bergen         

3f<i 

SCO 

iOl-O 
2,000 

J  J    Bernet         

President  Erie  R    R   Co 

5,000 

500 

a   T    Bishop 

1,000 

Stephen  Birch 

Director  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation,  Bankers 
Trust  Co,  of  New  Yrrk.  Chicaco.  Burlington  & 
Quincy.  Erie  R.  R.;  Northern  Pacihc 

Director  Bankers  Tru.st  Co..  Mefropilitnn  Hpera 
llonse  F.state  Co..  New  ^'ork  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Ni  w  '^'ork.  New  Haven  i  Uartford,  Radio 
Corporation  of  .America. 

1,200 
1,000 

1,  fVlTi 

1,000 
2,000 

1.500 
202,  9:10  ' 
25 

C.  N.  Bliss 

Blvth  A  Co     

Bonbright  &  Co..  Inc.. 

10,000 

20,000 

Aniv  \V.  Board             .. 

Claude  K.  Boottcher  . 

1,000 

^    1)    Bowdine 

500 

Charles  Bradlev 

Director  Saranac  Realty  (^0 

7.  .W 
ZOOO 

.■.oil 
5,  (XXI 

N'icholri';  F'   Hra'ly 

Director  New  S'ork  Kdi.son  Co 

3.  000 

l.(»00 

3W 

3.  ((IKt 
21X1 

i.otio  : 

Dircifjr  New  York  Stationers  .\ssociation 

503 

Bradfor  1  Brinton 

Director  J.  I.  Ca.se-   .      

Brown    Brothers  4  Co          .. 

Brokers                                

5.1XK.) 

Vice  president  F^rie  R.  R           . 

Muthew  C    Brush            ..     

Director  Air  Reduction  Co.,  Inc.,  .\viation  Cor- 
poration, and  Bank  of  Manhattan  Trust  Co. 

Director  New  York,  New  Uaven  4  Hartford, 
Railway  Express  .\cency,  and  New  York,  On- 
tario 4  Western  R.  R. 

Director  New  York  Clearing  House  Association 
and  New  York  Trust  Co. 

1,000 
500 

500 

2.  tJiXi 
500 

E   G    Buckland 

\f    V    Rurknpr 

50 

.'« 

200 

innn 

300  1 

\\   y    Buniet 

Director   Southern   Porto   Rico   Sugar   Co.   and 
W.  E.  Burnet  Co. 

500 

1,000 

Ward  \f    C<in<^d  iv 

William  C.  Cannoa...._ 

Director   First  National  Bank  4  Trust  Co.  of 
Montclair.  N.  i. 

300 

I- 
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Sato  prkss- 


Mwket  price.. 
DrtB 


Nuz>« 


CaOaway,  Fish  A 
y.  L.  Cariisie 


Co 


Tltli  I,  dlrectorshipa,  etc 


W.  L.  Canon 

G«or«»  W   CarpeoUr  A  Eatb. 

Edward  ?.  Carry 

Bertiard  8.  Carter 

J    Riditely  Carter 

Arthur  U.  Cboat« 

Chi<"aito  Corporation 

B    H    Clark 

Alfred  H  Clark 

Sir  Thomaa  9   Calt« 

Hendon  Chubb 

Clarke,  Dodge  <t  Co 

Leon  R.  Choaen  

Cliinai  CorporatioD 

M   CkHhiBC 

B.  C.  Cobb 


Brokers... 

Niajtara  Hadson 
ol  New  York 


ajid 


Thomas  Cochran , 

ContiaeDtal  NaUooaJ  Bank  A  Trust 
Co. 

CalTiB  Coolidge .         

C.  C.  Cooper 

C.  A.  CorlMJ 

Cora  Bxthante  Bank  A  Trust  Co. 

B.  C.  Congdon 

H.  C.  Couch 

Walter  Craig 

Clintoo  H.  Crane 

B.  M.  Crocks ...._«  ._ 

Patrick  K.  Crowley '.[ 

OaoTfe  Dahl 

▲.  B.  CaTis 

DvaaU  K.  Darkl 


▲rthor  V.  D«Tia_ 


Partner  Clarke, 
Co. 


Brokers 


1  )odte  Co.  and  director  Pullmaa 


Chairman  of 
Partner;.  P. 


boaid 


Mo-san 


Former  Presideni 


Chieagi 


CU 


Henry  O.  Darls 

John  W.  Daris 

Ncrmaa  H.  Davis. 


o-  p.  DaTTaon. ....... 

Lewis  C   Dawes 

Cbarks  Dty 

D.  Deberoiae 

Moreaa  Delano 

W.  r.  DeJany 

J.  A.  M   De^anchci 

B.  R.  Dibrell 

W.  C.  rickerman 

D.J.  Dimoek _. 

Dooilniek  A  Domiaiek.. 

Wallaoe  B.  Eeobaxn 

Drexel  A  Co 

Camille  Dreyftoa 

Calib  C.  DoJa 

W.  Kchtermeyer 

r.  H.  Ecker 


Oof  iMiiia  Couslus  Egux.  ... 

Ooroeisa  C.  Egaa 

Martin  Epm. 

Daan  Emery... 

&.  W.  Emmena,  3d 

Aiwena  O.  Evans        

r»«ns.  StUhnan  A  Co 

William  Everdell 

Qeoffa  B.  KTerttt. 

Frederlc  Ewing .. 

J.  V.  Ewing  Estate... 

Maria  T.  Kwinf 

Wilbam  Ewin< 

Do _ 

Do 

Do- 
Do. 


Director  Bowery 
Co^  and  Standard 

Director  Alominc  m 
land  Corporsticn. 


Darls,  Polk,  Waitlwell 
Trustee  Bank  of  ?  r^w 

Seaboard  AtrliiiB 
Partner,  J.  P.  Mc  rgan 


Broker,  Brown  Bi  othen 


Director  Associabd 
New  York. 


Brokers. 


President,  Celacei  e  Co 


WUUain  Bwioc,  specteL 

O.  FacdoH _ 

KUot  Farley __ 

Mlidred  FarweU _ 

Dr.  K.  B«B  FsolkDar.. 


Director  and   pn^ident 
surance  Co., 
National  Bank  ii 


Montgoi  itery 


Trustee  tor  Jane 
Partner  J.  P.  5 
Tmstee  fcv  Jessie 
Tnistee  tor  Grace 
TnsrteefarW 


Mot  &n 


illiai  1, 


Director  D.  L.  A  ^V^ 


December  20 


Name  of  tssne  ind  nnrnh«r  of  shares  wli 


Corporation-Consolidated   Qasi 
F.  L.  Cariisie  Co. 


$20 

$31-135. 


Feb.     15, 
19-J9 


$47. 5<). 
$?9.... 


July     1, 
l£r.'7 


$."7  'a ■  $.-^2 1  $75 

$79 }  $:^flS-$37  *  $<n 

I      ^Jiilv    6,   , 
!92?r         t 
July      1,  I  Jiir.''     24,  ,  Jhn       21, 


Alleghany 


Johns-      I 
Manville    i 


John^- 
Maiiville 


;  f'nitpd  (^nr- 


^tan'inrd 

uciu 


$25. 

-7  common. 
I'OHcIass  A  warmnt 
l.N\j  quote  class  C. 

Aug.  19,  1923. 


l.OOO 

i'jou 


i.ono 

2.  ,500 
2,500 


1,000 
1.000 

2,000 


1.000 


1.500 


100 
405 


,  C.  A  8.  Corporation. 
A  Co. 


2,  noil 

15,000 


3,  'Xni 


2,000 

10.000 

2,.'iOU 


26,'jOu 


X>; 


SOO 
800 


5,000 
600 


Of  United  States 


Director  St.  Joseih  Lead  Co..  and  United  States 

Guaranty  Co. 
V'i«»  president  Ii^ 
Director   N.   Y. 

Cincinnati. 
President  Dahl 


Q.  E.  Co 

Tentrai  R.   R.  and  Clevalimd, 
JO,  A  Bt.  Loais  R.  R. 
Burner  Co _ 


Savings  Bank.  R.  H.  Mac?  A 
■  Brands,  Inc. 

Co.  of  America,  Marine  Mid- 
aod  MeUon  National  Bank. 


Gardiner  A  Reed 

York  A  Trtat  Co.,  director 
Ry.  Co. 

A  Co 


5U) 


200 
1.000 

"  "400 

4500 


Dry   Goods  Corporation  of 


Metropolitan    L>fp    In- 
Eipress  Co.,  and  Chase 
New  York. 


American 


500 

""iooo' 

"so,"  666" 

'""566" 

"i.ooo 


(Mr.;  500 


250 


1,500 


3.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 


100 

1.000 


500 


Locr 


5,000 

2,:oo 


(Mr^- 


a,uoo 


100 


V«") 
Kn 

4n 

10 

200 

i.non 

ion 
.vn 

250 


Director,  Time,  Infc..  and  with  J.  P.  Morgan  A  Co.,f 
Gammick  A  Co.,  1  oember  of  ftrm... 


C(  ntinental 


Brokers 

Vice  presideat 

Co. 
Director 

Manvtlle  Corpoiktion 
Vice  pr«ident  Sta  Jdard  Oil  of  New  York.. 


Mortgage  Guaranty 
Ward    Co.,    Inc.,   Johns 


E  ving. 


500 


r. 


A  Co. 
Jr"."II 


10,000 


iooo 


5')0 


500 


500 


10. 000 
1.000 

4i000 


,UOO 

900 

506' 


3,000 
1,000 


200 

'iino 

fiOO 
3,565 

600 

500 


300 

"10 

1,000 

20 

25 

250 


5,000 

'87,'666 

300 

in' 

1,000 


2<») 

50«1 
100 
5 
SOO 
ISO 

Sfo 

500 
300 


lauoo 


UK) 

Hft 

1.0'i'; 

21)0 

fiUO 


t'JOiJ 


500 


2.000 


1.000 


1,000 


1      Montciair,  i\.  J. 
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-Continued 


Name  of  i.i^ue  and  number  of  shares  S'll  1 

] 

Sale  price 

$^..- 

$31-$35..-. 

Feb      15, 

iyj9 

$47.M 

$79.. 

July     1 , 

1927 

$57.50 

$79 

Julv     1, 
iy27 

$32... 

J3f.4-$37 
1   iJulv      (-,, 

li-.-S- 
June     24, 

1U2!:* 

$75 

$93. 

Jan.     21. 

I92y 

$21, 

127  common, 
-.y-^ class  A  warrant. 
l.\u  ijuole  tU,s.s  C. 

Market  price _. 

Date 

.\uc.  19.  1929, 

Name 

Title,  directorships,  etc 

.\neghany 

Johns- 
Mam  ille 

John«- 

.\hi:jvule 

rr.itelCor- 
porn  t  ion 

UUILS 

NiaparT  Huil.soa 

UUIU! 

P'imuel  FiTru5''n 

! 

1 
1 

Sir) 

\V.  C.  Fmlcy 

60U 

2,600 

2.000 

I.-i.OilO 
2.000 

Marshall  Field 

First  Chicaco  CorfK)nitiii!i 

First  \ut:i'nal  CurporaliLya 

Fi.-st  Security  Co.. 

I.awreriD'  1'.  i'l.^luT 

lI<Tt>cri  Fiizpatrick 

J.  P.  Morciii  IS  director  of  this  conipany 

Itircotur  tieiural  .Motors  I'orp ..... 

Director  Pcre  -Marquette  K.  K..  and  <-'1ji  ^jpcikc  A 
Ohio  H,  H. 

Director  Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

l.):re<-tor  Globe  Indemnity  Co..  Newark  I'lri'  In- 
si:raacc  Co.,  and  Koyal  Indeoiniiy  Co. 



--  ----- 

M.'ono' 

in,  (»» 

1.  I»H! 

600 





2,000 

■i.ooo 

2.'..7jo6" 

Cirl  Flarh  _. 

Max  (\  Flei<;ct'.mann 

Mitfhc!  1>    F..ilar..^bfO 

H.  .\.  F'urtuiinon 

.M!-erl  Foster.  Jr 

506' 

50 
1.000 

S06" 

30 
H) 

l.OOCi 

10 

1,000 

500 

'1  ire.v  Fowlrr       

P.  A.  S,  Frankl.n 

Harry  Fra.ss  . 

W    K.  Frew 

Giovanni  Fiimini 

Direct^ir    Internatiorutl    Mercantile   Marine,    and 
National  (."ity  Bank  of  New  York. 

Chairman  !)oard  Corn  Exchange  Bank 

i,"6o6" 

1,0«.IO 

506" 

ifooo' 

i,'666' 

soo 

1.000 

\^'.  Tracy  Oalfey 

ft    L   <  iapan 

Micdae!  <  iallapher.... 

M.iry  H,  O  irrirriark 

Thos.  H.  <',Hminack 

(ienrp-  H    Uarlintr 

'rhn><.  <  "t  arret  t.  Jr.. 

I.yrlia  K.  <  Jarri.son 

-Mrs,  }•    McK..  (iarnson 

Direct<ir  F'ere  Marquette  K.  K.,  and  Pitt,-ton  Co., 
Cleveland. 

DavLs,  Polk,  W'ardwell,  Gardiner  <fe  Reed 

i,"666" 

500' 

300 


10 

inri 

6<I0 

100 
20 

\    \..  (.iit<>S    .. 

Former  partner  Drexe!  &  Co 

l)irect/.:r  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.   and    .\eolian 
Co. 

Director  .American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  and 
president  Hank  for  Savings,  and  I'niled  Slates 
Sie<'l  Corporation.    . 

Wife  of  partmr  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co 

Director  .\merican  Investons.  Inc  .  Guaranty 
Tru.st  Co.  of  New  York,  Inited  '"orporation, 
and  president  Columbia  (fas  ct  Flectric 

Director  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  and  Guar- 
anty Tnist  Co   of  New  York 

Director  Buni.s  Bros  .  .New  York  and  New  Jersey 
and  Leliigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Morgan,  Grenfell  &  Co..  London 

Partner  Drexel  &  Co _. 

Partner  Haliaday  i  Co..  director  Carib  Syndu^e.  i 

Vice  president  .\.merican{  Euroi>ean  Securitie.s  Co.. 
Director  United  Electric 

506" 

l,Ut.M,) 

500 
1,000" 

1,000 
500 

500, 000' 

1,600 

....... 

1.0<XI 



i6,"6o6' 

— 

1,  5CKJ 

5^X.' 

5,000 



i.'cKjo' 

,V)0 
2.'500' 

io.boo' 
,v(»n6' 

l.flOO 
2.  OCX.) 

' f.no' 

s.'cioo' 

2.'("X)6 

1.000 

Thomas  >,  (i:iti's. 

Harvey  1).  1  ritLStm.  _ 

T'lavid  I..  Cieorce   .   

F,  Gibhons 

Walter  S.  Gnlonl... 

"i,"6ui.>" 

lo 

Mr:,  p,  Parker  Oilhert... 

J.  'Hn'lortI 

Phillip  0   Gossler 

2.V' 

1(1 

2.000 

100  ' 

5.f^" 


6.666 

lu 

1.00(1 
10 

I.ooo 

Looo 

Eupene  G   Grace 

R.  F.  Grant 

Rudolph  Oi'x>fK>l 

E.  C,  r,renfell   

C,  F;   <irw^t>e<.'k  

Guaranty  Co.  of  New  York 

500" 



Do 1 

Gugftenheim  Bros _ 

Perry  K    Hall    

HepmaM  Halladay 

T,  II    Hailett      

Haniblet'in  -V  Co 

C.  P.  llaniilton 

Henrv  Himill 

P,  T,  Hnns.-.im 

W.  J.  Harahan. 

.Gilbert  H    Harris   



^_ 

I.IXK) 

Walter  P    Ha>keiL 

•  "heater  W    Hawkins 

Hams.  Forbes  ('ori-oratmn 

Mrs    Hebe  Ham.s 

The  -V    W.  Harris  Co_ 

Horace  Ha\emeyer 

Charles  ITavden. 

_ 



Director  Brc«~iklyn  F'a'^tern  Di.strict  Terminal, 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  A  Western,  and  Kem- 
inctot!  .\rms. 

Direcii'r  .\dams  Fxpress  Co..  .^'nerican  F^xiires.s, 
Coca  Cola  Co.,  and  7U  other  lar^e  comimuie.s. 

i.'ooo' 

2,  OX) 




10 

5 
" f.00" 

I.ooo 

ITav=tr)ne  Securities  Corjmration. . . 

5,000 

Michael  '  i.  Ilertiert. 

Director  .'imerican  Smelting  A  Hofininp,  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  and  New  York  Life  insurance  Co. 

1,200 

i.'ooo^ 

H,  C.  HiU 

Wii'.    H:il-W(>.>d. 

I'has.  D.  Hilies... 

' ;aj6' 

500 

"2,1X16" 

1.000 

1.(11  iiV 

100 
2.000 

2:k) 
IU.1 

HIOU 

J   J.  R,  HiUiard  A-  Sons 

Geo.  C.  H'trhcork 

Ititt.  Farwell  i  Co.,  1  Wall  SttTWt. 

(ieork'e  Holton  .          

Hornblower  4  Weeks 

J.  A.  Uou.sd 

Director    Union    Lake   Erie    R.    R.,    Cleveland 
Builders  Supply  Co.,  and  Goodyear  Tire  A 
Rubber. 

506" 
1,060' 



3(>U 
.ViO 

1916 
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Pale  rrice 

Market  pric«.. 

Da:< 


Ntzne 


Wm.  F,  Hollowav,  Jr. 

Crtjorste  JI    Hoa^Lon 

(ieorje  H.  Ilou&rv! 


K.  a.  mtchins 

Vf  J  nntchia<>on 

Anbur  Curtiss  James. 


B«n}Mnln  Joy 

Nelson  D.  Jay 

A    N'.  J-ies 

W.  J.  Jones 

Jessup  &  Lamont 

Perr>-  H.  Johnston.. 
Kaane  Tavior  4  Co. 
J.J  FT  Keating  .... 
F.  B.  Kee<'h  &  Co... 

Dan -I  KeUeber 

A.  J.  Kenned V 

Cornelius  F  Kc!!ey. 


Titl !,  directorships,  etc 


Director  romm 

ii  .Share  Co., 

pr^iJent  Unit 
Director  .^l!is  C 

White  Engl 

Haven  &  Hartjonl 
C.  J,  I>awfence  i 
Director   Chicat' 

Security  Co 

Co. 


wealth  Sonthem.  Electric  Bod'1 
.^^erican  Foreign  Power  Co.,  an  1 
1  Corporation. 

iracrs  M<inulacttiring  Co.,  J.  B. 
inK  Co.,  and  New  Vorfc,  New 

R.  R. 
.viny .   


hi 


ineer 


0 


Broker? 

President  CheTit-n!  Bank. 


Brokers. 


-I- 


L.  A    Keyes  

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co 

Roy  Kinnear 

Kuhn,  I.oeb  &  Co 

H   R  Kurrie 

The.-!.  W.  Lament,  Vernon 
roe,  and  Wni.  Thoir.i>sun. 

Thos.  3.  Lament 

T.  W.  Lamont 

Lamont,  Corliss  &  Co 

A.  C.  Lanjie 

Lapondos  CorjioratKin 

Lee,  Hietinaon  &  Cu 

J   ?.  Leech 

K.  C.  Lemnsrwell 

Au(ifiL>t;n  Ivegi.m?!.^ 

Col.  Chft.-!    K.  Lindbergh.... 

A.  L.  Lindley 

Harley  V.  Lind.'ov 

Kohert  U    L<.nl    .' 

Luke  Banks  &  Weeks 

H.  O  Llovd... 

8.  B   Lynd  

Henry  E.  Machold 


Director   Anaco 

Coptier.  and 
GeneriJ  raaaiigei 
Brokers... 


c;ua 


Mun- 


Partner  J.  P.  M 

-..-do 


Clarence  H.  Mackay. 
H.  E.  Manvflle 


John  Xtarshall-.- 

Hiss  Mary  Marshall. 
Henry  A.  Marling 


Wm.  Qlbbs  McAdoo 

Lee  McC  anHjs 

H.  C.  McEldowney 

Oales  W.  McGarrah 

Uial  H.  McCarttr 

T.  K.  McCarter 

John  McHugh 


D.  R.  Mclennan 

R.  B.  Mellon- 

C.  Macreagh 

Mrs  L.  P.  Macv 

MfRTs.  Traders  t^eopies  Trust. 

Mariae  Trust  Co 

Isabel  5  Marsh 

Ctaas.  J.  Martm 

Dorothy  Martia_ 

R.  C.  O.  Matheny 

J.  J.  McCloy 

H.  P.  McCullogh 

T.  T.  Merseles 

Stephen  Mer«les 

Albert  O.  Milbank 


C.H.  Minor 

Xdward  G.  Miner..    _    ,_ 
Mlnaeh.  Menell  &  Co..  Inc. 

Cfaariee  E.  MiUAell 

a.  K.  MUebaU  et  al 


Bankers  and  bn 
Partner  J.  P.  M 


Partner  Drexel  Jl  Co 


ar  d 


ini 


Vice  pr»»sident 
director  Mari 
Chairman  of  boa^d 
Chairman  and  -^ 
Johns- Man  viilf 


Partnrr.  Talles, 
Alleghany  Cor  >oi 
director  Chesai  <-ake 

Former  Secrctari 
Senator. 

Davis,  Polk,  "Wajdwell 


Public  Service  X 
Chairman  eiecuji 
Bank. 


Bankers; 


Former  president 


Member  firm 
director  ~ 
Bank. 


Former  chalrmai 
Chairman  of  baarfl 
partner. 


December  20 


N^me  of  issue  %rA  nuTibor  -' 


$20. 


$3^$30.... 


Feb.     15, 
1929 


Alleghany 


$79- 


$.".:  50. 

$-9  ... 


July     l,:Julv     1, 
KC'7  I         I'K? 


r.: 

$36Vi-$37 

(Jnly     '•,. 

Jun-     J), 


$75- 
$93. 


Joha?- 


Manville       Manvi-1 


J„hti<-      ,    -'^t^rM.'U-d 


lir  i:;  Is 


1,000 
1.000 


Jan      : 
!9*J0 


I'liitpd  C  T 
poration    j 
units 


J25. 

[27  common, 
■.y  scliis  .\  warrant. 
iN'j  'iU'Ae  clui  C. 

A  lie    19.  1929. 


N'i.igin  rii-hoa 


Burlington   &   Qunicy.    P'trst 
New  York,  and  Phelps  Dixlge 


1,000 


2,500 
2.500 


1.  ooo 


Ja   Copper    Corporation.    Chite 

ranty  Trust  Co 
J.  P.  Morgan  A  Co 


i,UU) 


2,000 

"5,'o66" 


Trustees  for  benept  of  Phillips  Exeter  Acadt-Ey . 
iirgan  A  Co 


2.  'if- 
Ih.  utxi 


1.500 

lu.iJOO 


ters „ 

rgun  (t  Co... 


500 
2,000 


jienior  partner  L  ndiey  &  Co.,  brokers. 


IJ.  5<X1 
In'*' 

l.OOiJ 


1,000 


300 


17,500  I- 


ll.rUj 


director  F.  L.  CariLsle  Co  and 
Midland  Co. 

Postal  Telegraph  &  Cable 

ecutive  eonunitlee  and  d:rcct-jr 
Corporation. 


2,00'.) 

l.mT) 
l!  CX/J 


Ho^sett  &   Oinn,  attorney?  for 
iraticn  and  vice  president  and 
ake  Corporation, 
of  Treasury  and  United  Statt>j 


50"T 


Oarlincr  &  Reed 

International  Bajik  ffl[Set:lem«nts....Iimi!II! 


J.-U.  O.  I.     .]''..""  ^l 

ive  committee  Chase  Nati-jnal 


1.  !"«>■' 

i,  ajo 


l.nnn 

2,000 


250 
1,000 


Johns-Man  vine  Corporation. 


—  Milbank^  Tweed,  Polk  &  Webbi, 
BordcQ  A  Co.,  and  Chase  National 


National  City  Bank 

Electric  Bond  &  Share.  MorKsa 


2,000 

""'soc' 

"566 


3o. 'X«i 


10,000 
2,500 


2,500 


1,000 
2,000 


2,000 


1.000 
1.000 


10 


.'.on 


2,UUJ 


laooo 


so 

10 


1,000 


2,000 

4,fiOO 
5,000 


5,000 

2.000 
20,000 


s.oon 

■300 

lu.  000 

fiOO 

500 

2,000 

"'"sai 
2,000 


2,000 
2,000 


son 
100 


1,000 


5,000 

"i,'666 
1,000 


5,000 


500 

500 


l.'TX) 

10.  tJWJ 

3,  UOO 


1,000 
500 
200 


250 

K 

1,000 

200 

2,000 

10 

5,000 

100 


ID 

2.50 

3.000 


SOO 

3U0 

"06" 


100 

3,000 

1.000 
1,000 


250 


750 

750 


3,000 
25 

500 
1,000 
1,000 

250 
1,000 

100 

100 
50 

200 
1,000 

100 

500 


I.OTjO 
LOOT 

i.noo 

7.  OfJO 


l.,ViO 
500 


i.oua 


3.000 
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191' 


N 

ar/e  c'  :<^!e 

in.i  nu:-!-v: 

.:'  -h.'ire?  ^r. 

Bale  pr:.^ 

$20 

$5;-$a.v.. 

Feb       ;5, 

«:,v... 

j  ~J^     

j  ;; ;  v 

»->^ 

;  li !  v     ; , 

j.>: 

t,'.f.'-,- J.- 
Jul V      .•, 

.'..-e     .■•(, 

$:.^ 

$5« 

J  s  r,      :  -. . 

;sim;:    1 
units 

S::.^ 

>firke;  pr'.'.e - 

r>  e 

.  - .  -   - 

|2"  i>'>rr:-.-,  ,11 
/'-x  .-jits.-^  A  waJTAnt 

All?  ;ti.  :;t:«) 

Name 

Title,  direc-torshjps,  etc. 

Allejhar.T 

J.-hns- 
M,»::N.::e 

Johns- 
^!l>^;v...o 

~:\r..i:ir.'. 

i-.r-.iiMs 

N  i:-4::iri  !li!.is-\n 

W,  A    MiTf-hell - - 

100 
500 

Daniel  J  .  -Morin- 

500 
2.500 

■t.100 

500 
LOOO 

ioo 

Hf nrv  S,  M..ri:.in 

Pirtncr  Morg;ii;.  llowland  Co 

1.500 

Hfnrv  •■;,  Morgan.  -';[)ec;al 

sab' 

Henrv  >.  Morgan 



M.  M:^r\-e                                 

A,  r.  More  IE.  ..- 

100 

1.500 

10 

J.  r.  .Morr-ir.    No.  2  accuuct.  J.  P. 



40,000 

55,500 

2S.750 

Mor<-nn 
n.  M    M..n:-in _         ...    

J,  P    Mi-rc-iR  &.  Cii   and  Banbrxht 

2  '.iX) 

J    I'   MnrETin  Si  Co  .  ?tock  account- . 

175.  100 

ad,"6bb" 

20,000 

iob 

12.  noo 

1'-.,  inn 

i.2UU 

J.  J    M  ^n:an - 

. ............ 

Viortiin  A:  i  ':v  .  Pins _   

10.000 
15,000 

* 

Nlorran  Trrenfoll  ^V  <"o.,  London 

■    ' 

Jiir.-.r.s  .■^.  Morr.meial-        

,,...       ... 

Junius  ---.  .Morgan.  Jr.     

Pnrtner  J    P.  Morcsn  cV:  ( 'o      ... 

Chairman  execmive  committee  Chu-Mco  \    \U,,n 

K.  R.,  dire<-tor  H.'iliinHire  A  Ohio  H.  U  .  I'uU- 

man  Co..  and  First  Se.'unties  Co. 
("h.-ii'iiian  tKiard  Gold  Dust  Corporation .- 

S,  000 
500 

11,000 

* 

J.  R.  -Morron 

1,000 

500 
1.000 

TieirFP  K.  Morrow 

1,000 

K.  .-    .Mosi-Iev  &  Co 

Brokers                                   -                            .. 

l're,<i(lent  and  director  T'uiie<l  Cipur   Storns,  and 
vice  president  and  director  Gold  l>ust  Corixjra- 
tion. 

LOOC 

:i,  000 
14,"  ax)" 

1.  UX) 

2.000 

I.  000 

* 

Kre'lerkk  K    Marrow _ 

.\nne  ?.  Morrow                    

Constar.i?p  ( '    Morrow  et  nl 

\'.U0 

John  1'   Murphy 



•VXI 

Dwipht  \V    Morrow  i <ie('p:i.-ed ) 

Former  partner  of  J.  P.  M orpin  A  Co - 

2.000 

L)w;j;hr  W      -Morrow,    iic.tiunt    of 

others, 
Dwii-ht  W    Morrow,  accourjt  J.  J. 

Morrow. 
Ch.irle.-  Mur.rrie                   .  .     ..  . 

Director  Columbia  (ias  A  Electric  <"o 

1.000 

K    H    Mon-K   Jr 

MO 

IiwgM  \V.  Morrow,  account  J.  J. 

700 

4.  nn«i 

250 

rerstiing. 
F,!iz:»leth  1"    Morrow 

?"ll!t,<il)eth  H,  Morrow 

X'fcrnun  Munroe 

.4(10 

J.  A    .Murray 

President  Drake  Hu-smcss  i^chool- 

4.0 

.■.,  (Ml 
iU,  (1(0 

Nat:on:i!  (~ify  Co... 

Newmont  Mining  Corjxjration. . . . . 

J    R-  Nutt    .     ...- 

AU)crt  G    U'iRgin,  director,  .Marpuret  f    Biddle, 

H.  E.  Dodte 
\'ice  president  .Mtejrhany  Corporation. 

laooo 

10.000 
,^000 

:Ky  OIK' 

lU,  (XX) 

J.  1)    Norlhrup             

50 

1,000 

:i  Kiii 

.11)11 
:.  ixK) 

10 
10 

Northrrn  Tru.-it  Co      .  . 

.N'o.^ivad  Cor;>oration 

Robert  E    Olds 

500 

2,000 

.566' 

HXJ 
,'.U0 

John  E    OUlha.n                         .   .   . 

500 

Old  ("olonv  ('orfKiration— .  . 

- . 

-M    O'Connor 

Ku;h  Ou'f: 

CiTle  Orsi 

M  i.'-s  .\nce  oKourke 

500 
5<X) 

- - 

(lo!i   J^ihri  J    Pershinkj 

.'MX) 

am 

'..  IXX' 

:,(xx 

.VIO 
7, (XXI 

-Ai 

Ihvrv  Peters 

Director  Consolidated  Co.  of  ChicaRo 

35' 

Jane  Tiivl  T  Price.   .   .      .      

J.J.  P.llev   

Pnir.k  L.  Polk 

W   J.  Polk 

John  W.  Prpntis.s  -. 

Bernard  K.  Pollafc 

W    C    PottiT 

Partner  Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell,  Gardiner  A  Re<,*d- 

I'artner  Uornblower  A  Weeks. 

Pre,'5ident  and  director  Gu;irauty  Trust  Co  ,  direc- 
tor -Atchison   Topcka  A  Santa  Fe. 

Member     oxertitive     cominitt/'O     and      director 

b'lnkprs  Tnist  Co.  of  New  York. 
Chnirman    Amorif^n    Brake    Shoe    Co  ,    director 

Bankers  Trust  Co. 

40.  (.XXJ 

iiooo 

2.'56o 

250 

,')(X) 

1.  fXX) 

.!,  tX»i 
lU,  (XX.i 

111.  (XX- 

Phillips  Exeter  .\cademy.-- 

T.  N'clson  Porkins 

Seward  Prosscr     _ 

D'lr. 'cI  F    Por^orov 

.   . 

Mr'   Dt^rnanl  E.  Pollak 

2.000 

-  . .  -  . 

2,  (XX) 
I.OOj 

W.  II.  Putnam 

VVilliain  S    KHinsford- 

John.),  !'.a^k..b 

Stiuilev  Rp'^or.. 

.Mrs.  iV  Y.  Hanson,  Jr... 

K.iicar  Kickanl 

J    H    K.nback.-- 

G.  .'^    M'llTii'-r - 

Director  General  Motors - -.- 

Pre-sident  New  York  Power  A  I^ieht                 -.    . 
Partner  Davis.  I'olk,  Wardwell.  Gardiner  A  lieecL. 
President  and  director  1/ord  A  Taylor 

" UX) 

2,i.XX) 



';Vxj 

500 





l.UX) 

-" --. 



2,  ,VXj 

:v)o 
41X' 

VOIIO 

1,(XXJ 

5!XJ 

500 

500 

.VIO 

500 

500 

1.01  XI 
3,000 

K rT  hiir  Hi* vnolds 

Columbia  Gas  A  Electric . 

5 
10 

Rose  \t    RifketLs 



W    O    Ros"! 

1,000 

W    L    Ross 

1,666 

l.OOO 

Director  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  National  City 
Bank. 

1.000 

2.000 

1,000 

i 

p 

p 
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Bale  price 

Market  price 

Date 


Kame 


SaJoman  Bros.  &  Hatxier. 
Fraax.  Sclmeider.  Jr 


Schallekopf,  Ilutton  &  Pomeroy, 
Inc. 

J.  A.  M.  deSanchet 

A.  H.  Saniord 

John  3herwm.  ii 

Mrs.  Florences.  Scbaette 

E.  H.  H.  Simmons 

AUred  P  Sloan,  Jr 

Matthew  3.  Sloan     

Kdwttd  B.  Smith  it  Co 

Vivian  H.  Smith 

F.  S.  Smithers  &  Co 

Bomerset  Corporation 

Harold  Staadiey 

John  N.  Steele 

Charles  Steele 

R.  P   Stevens 


Charles  Steele  special. 
U.  L.  Satterlee 


R.  N.  Searle 

C harles  Seymour  . 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  et 

N.  L-Soow 

Eduh  T.  Stanley 

Gilbert  Stanley 

State  Strtet  Inrestment  Corpora- 
tion. 

Spencer  Trask  A  Co.. 

G.D.Steere 

Stockholm  E.  Bank     ..  „ 

E.  T.  Stotesbory 

Jolin  A.  Stephens,  Jr 

G.  D.  Stewart „ 

Frederick  Strauss 

Gerard  Swope 


T  Itte,  directorships,  etc 


Brokers 

Director  Lehifeh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Contmentai 

Oil  Co. 
Investment  br  skers. 


Member  firm  i2  Broadway 

President  Oeijeral  Motors  Corporation. 


Brokers. 


Partner  J.  P.   Jorgan  i  Co 


Partner  J.  P. 
President 


.1 


Am  ncan 


Vice  prasideci 
tion. 


'  Partner  Drei 
President  B 


Edw.  R.  Stetticia^ 

Mrs.  E.  B   Stettinius 

Silas  H   Strawn 

Stitro  Bros.  Co 

Charles  I   Sturffis. 

Edwin  S.  S.  Sunderland 

Cornelius  J.  Sullivan 

Malcolm  D.  Simpson 

Harvey  U.  Smith 

A.  H.  Springer 

J.J.  Sullivan 

Joseph  B.  Tarbell 

Myron  C.  Tailor 

Sir  Frederick  Williams-Taylor 

Catherine  Taylor 

Wm.  H.  Thurston 

Walter  C.  TMgle 

Wm.  Boyoe  Thompson 

Elii,  S.  Trippe...  _ 

A.  A.  TUney.   

Geo.  H.  TowDsend 

William  B.  Thompson. 

XUcldxe  Thomaa 'S.I 

Union  Trust  Co 

Union  Trust  Co..  Pittsburgh 

O.  P.  Van  Swatogen. 

Allen  WardweU IIIIl" 

Mrs.  MartB  M.  WatklM... 
Francis  T.  Ward.. 

F.  Edaon  \nute *  """H 

J.  du Pratt  \^'hite 

Hobert  H.  White 

R.  N.  WakeJw- 
Eennath  W. 
N. 
J.  G. 


U-S3 


Partner  J.  W. 
President  Oectnil 

City  Bank 
Vice  president 


Partner  Davis 
Partner  Eidlu 


Director  Alleg^An 
Partner  Davis, 


Wattan 

Weathers 

WliiteACo 

Wliite  *  Caaa '    ~ 

Wliita,  Wald  A  Co :""..' 

Marsaret  3.  Whitney 

©•oTfe  Whitney,  %gtat. 

Martha  B.  Whitney  _™' 

Riehard  Whitney 

Tnuteaa  lor  Martha  B.  Wh^iey: 
KsUrt  L.  B«jan,  Oaspar  6. 
Bmod.  and  Oao.  Whitney. 

Skterd  Whitney  *  Co 

X.I.W«t 

1    1.    WM^i> 


Partner  Asial  i:  Co.." 


Attamery3L_ 
Brokws 


Partner  J.  P 
PraideotNVw 


Decembeh  20 


Name  of  issue  and  naniber  of  shares  sold 


$30 


Feb.     15, 
1929 


AIleRhacy 


500 
1,000 

"i',m 

"1,000 

10,000 

500 


W7.5C. 

r9._.. 


July      1 
1927 


John.'- 
Manviile 


onran  4  Co 

Electric  Power  Co 


l,(if)i 
10,000 
10,000 

1-1,000 


2C.  500 


Life  Savinj;s  Benevolent  .\sstxria- 


l.OIKl 


4  Co,... 

Terminal  Co. 


Sel  ijiman   

Electric  Co.,  director  Ni::on:il 


2,000 

'506' 

1,006 


20,500 


General  Motors... 


Polk,  WardweU,  Gardiner  i  Ree.l 
4  Hail... 


Chairman  finabce  committ^  United  Stales  St«-i'i 
Corporation. 


Prwident  and  lirector  Standard  Oil  i.[  N'.w  J(»v  y 


1,000 

aoo 


10,  OOCi 


1,500 


Bankers  Trust  Co.,  chairman  of  board- 
Former  president  of  United  Gas  4  Lmprovemantl 


$57.50. 

$73-... 


J  11  I  V 
1927 


John«- 
Manvii 


$32 

$364-$:i7 

'Ju!v      'V 

J  me     .'4, 
1920 


2.V 


Standard 

Hr;iiidi 


$75  _ 


J  'i  r.       'J  1  , 
1929 


rn;ted  Cor 

[■orati.j'i 

units 


1,000 


300 


1,000 


1,000 


S,000 
250 


LOOO 
iOOO 


y  Corporation, 
i.  W 


Polk.  WardweU,  Gardiner"  iReedl. 


1,000 


2,  ,VX) 
300 


i.oon 
1,00c 


100 


2,000 

'7.' 566 
1.000 
2,000 


3,000 
5,000 
9,970 
500 
5,000 


2,000 


soo 

"i,'66o' 


1.000 
1,000 

I.'jOO 


50 


[-'7  comraon 

V  ^  class  .\  warrant. 

N'o  quote  class  C. 

Aug.  19,  1929 


Ni'igarn  Hiid<  ,in 


1,000 


1,000 

i,666 


500 

l.ntm 
180 

3,500 
200 
400 

1,200 

2,000 

1,000 

1,666' 


230 

800 


1.500 


300 
"566 


laooo 


2,000 

2,500 

'i"666 


5.000 


2.000  ,... 
i,"uoo",!!! 


500 


l.iXH) 


Sforsan  A  Co 

York'StockExc^aKe.' 


1,000 

"iVooo 
i.666 


aasoo 


30 
1.000 


1.000 
1.Q00 

"'2.066' 
5,000 

'aa"666 


2S0 
1.000 

'i."666 

"466 
soo 

2ft 
40 
25 
25 

'8.066 


20 

400 

1.500 

"236 

""366' 

'"'166' 
1,000 

8,0PO 

5.  OUO 
400 

I'XI 


,000 


\ 


4.  iUU 


"boo' 

750 

«- . __., 

'I'soo' 

1.000 

2.0(.«J 

2nn 

IP,  (WKI 
100 

- 

"  "460 

6,300 

zooo 

1.000 

■ 

I 
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1919 


Name  of  issue  and  numba  of  shares  sold 

Bale  price 

$30 

$31-$35.... 

Feb.     15, 
1929 

$47.50 

$79 

July     1, 
1927 

$57.50 

$79 

Jnly     1, 

1927 

$32 

$36V4-$37 
(July     6, 

1929) 
June    24, 

1929 

$75 

$83 

Jan.     21, 
1929 

SZ-i. 

Market  price 

127  common 

\9H class  A  warrant. 

(No  quote  ekiss  C. 

Date 

Aug   19,  1929 

Name 

Title,  directorships,  etc. 

Allechany 

Johns- 
Man  ville 

John.s- 

MaIl^  ille 

Standard 
Brands 

Unit.etl  Cor- 

jioration 

umts 

Niapira  Hudson 
U  D 1 1  .^ 

C.  F.  'tt'higham 

A.  H.  Wigt'in 

Ira  K    W'lcht 

Former  chairman  Chase  National  Bank      

3.000 

laooo 

500 
1,000 

1,000 

i,''ooo" 

i,'666' 





2,"000" 

i'soo" 

1,000 
50.000 

500 

2  rmo 

2.  (XX) 

1.  UAi 

1,001) 

500 

2'o66" 

200 
5,000 

4,  WW 

1.  OOCi 
1.000 

300 

500 

1.500 

V.'ni)' 

260 
l.OOU 
1,000 

Jo.'^t  ph  Wilshin.' 

T   R    William.-!.   

(./arrHrd  H.  \\m>t"n 

Wo<v1  Stnitbcr^  4  Co              .       

Pri-sident  and   dirtx^tor   Standard    Brands,    Inc., 
Royal  Baking  Powd<  r  Co. 

Director  National  City  Bank  and  Oliver  Farm 

Kijuipment  Co. 
Brokers. — 

Brokers 

Secretary  of  Treasury 

Chain!i;in  of  hoard  American  Radiator  4  Stand- 
ard .-^auiLary  Co. 

"" 500 

Daniel  '  i.  Wiiii;     . 

N\  liuslow  Liuiiir  4  Co 

Wn:    H    W.M.din 

Arti.ur  Wii^uls 

Wood  Ixiw  A  Co 

Clarenct'  M    Woolley 







I'.boo' 

i.ooo' 

. ... 

A.  II    Wii-rrn.  (5.  Ionian,  and  I.. 

A     Kcyc:,  a'  Inistif-,  fur  heut  tU 
Andover  -Vciidiiuiy. 
F    ("    Wmtii-; 

MO 
10 

10 

10 
10 

""""6U 

7.5(.i 
500 
300 

P.  M    Trace  1 

Mis.'i  .\nnrt  \\  il-h i. - 

C'lrnelitis  J    \\  iilsh .-_ 

Hartland  West ..!. 

.K   H    \\  ilsun                                         '                                                      ._  _            ._     



I...I 

.^. ....... — 



1 -- 

Owen  D    ^  (jurp 

Jofiu  M.  Ynunt   ... 

Peicy  S.  Vol.:,,:       ... 

Chairman  of  board  General  Electric  Co 

Director  Standard  Brands 

6,  000 


'"wo" 

2O0 

1,00(1 

■ 

u"»" 

sno" 


6,000 



— 

Wm.  Zieftler,  Jr 

1 



Total 

1,250,000 

313.  450 

56.550 

7-22,  600 

600,000 

56.500 

Note. — See  supplementary   ist  following,  redistribution  of  AUephany  Corporation  stock  by  Drexel  4  Co, 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  I»resident,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  include  likewise  the  list  of  officials  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  officials  of  the  Supx  rior  Court  of  Pennsylvania  who  were 
on  that  list? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  shiill  be  glad  to  do  that.  Dresel  &  Co., 
Morgan's  Philadelphia  representatives,  had  a  number  of 
Pennsylvania  public  oflicials  on  their  preferred  list.  I  ask 
that  the  names  of  thosij  gentlemen  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  list  is  as  follows 

Thomas  J  Baldrldge,  Jolin  W.  Kephart,  William  I.  Sctiaffer,  Robert 
Von  Moschl.sker. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Som?  of  the  so-called  investment  bankers 
had  a  gratuity  list.  "^This  consisted  of  high  rail  officials. 
One  in  particular  was  E.  N.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Frisco,  to  whom  I  referred  in  my  previous  address  on 
this  subject.  Speyer  &  Co.  paid  him  a  gratuity  of  $100,000 
per  year,  and  the  poor  old  Frisco  paid  him  as  chairman  of 
the  board  to  help  Sp;yer  &  Co.  loot  it.  I  informed  the 
Senate  some  time  back  about  this  situation.  The  gratuity 
list  has  just  recently  come  to  light  in  a  court  proceeding 
in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  the 
Senator  means  by  "gratuity  list."  Would  he  mind  explain- 
ing what  is  meant  by  'gratuity  list"? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  cannot  explain  the  gratuity  list  except 
to  say  that  the  bankers  paid  the  chairman  of  the  board 
what  they  called  a  gra*uity.  They  had  other  parties  on  the 
gratuity  list.  They  clfcimed  the  chairman  was  not  on  their 
share  list  or  on  their  special  list  which  bought  stocks  below 
the  market  price,  but  he  was  on  their  gratuity  list. 
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Mr.  MINTON.     On  the  bankers'  gratuity  list? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.     On  Speyer  &  Co.'s  gratuity  list. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Was  that  a  payment  to  them  by  the 
bankers  for  which  they  rendered  no  service? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  None  has  been  disclosed  thus  far,  except 
that  it  wsis  to  help  the  bankers  with  their  operations  involv- 
ing the  railroads  with  which  these  men  happened  to  be 
connected. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Were  they  always  railroad  men  who  were 
on  the  gratuity  list? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Apparently.  "ITaat  is  what  has  been  dis- 
closed in  the  St.  Louis  court  proceeding.  That  is  only  so 
far  as  the  Frisco  system  is  involved. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  still  do  not  understand  exactly  who  Is 
paying  the  gratuity. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.    Speyer  ti  Co.  paid  it  to  E.  N.  Brown. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Are  they  the  only  ones  Involved? 

Mr,  TRUMAN.  They  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
disclosed  thus  far. 

Mr.  BORAH.    What  is  the  gratuity  supposed  to  be  for? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  E.  N.  Brown,  chiUrman  of  the  board, 
helped  Speyer  &  Co.  buy  287,000  shares  of  Rock  Island  stock 
for  the  Frisco  Railroad.  The  price  started  from  $15  and 
rose  until  it  finally  went  up  to  $160.  Speyer  &  Co.  were 
supposed  to  hold  one-third  of  that  stock  but  sold  their  part 
of  the  stock  at  the  highest  price,  and  the  Frisco  still  own 
their  part  of  the  stock  which  they  bought.  That  cost  the 
Frisco  Railroad  some  $20,000,000. 

The  court  and  lawyer  situation  in  these  gigantic  receiver- 
ships and  reorganizations  needs  public  attention  badly.  We 
have  the  spectacle  of  the  firm  of  Cravath,  DeGersdorff, 
Swaine   &  Wood   arranging   the   first  receivership   of   the 


the  market  price,  but  he  was  on  their  gratuity  list. 
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1  Swaine   &  Wood   arranguig   the  first  receivership   01   the 


1920 
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December  20 


St.  Pau]  and  then  10  years  later  getting  into  the  pending 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  BORAH.  This  is  all  a  kind  of  a  cog  In  the  general 
scheme  of  racketeering. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  That  is  true.  It  a  11  fits  in  together.  That 
Is  the  reason  why  I  called  attention  t )  it. 

To  proceed,  these  gentlemen  to  wtiom  I  have  referred  as 
attorneys — Cravath.  De  Gersdorff,  Stvalne  &  Wood— are  at- 
torneys for  Kuhn.  Loeb  8i  Co..  and  lave  their  hands  in  the 
following  receiverships:  The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the 
Western  Pacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific .  the  Spokane  Interna- 
tional, the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Chicago  L  North  Western, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  Niinneapolis  &  St.  Louis. 
Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell,  Gardner  ti  Refed  represented  the  trus- 
tee. Guaranty  Trust  Co..  and  other  iiterests  in  the  St.  Paul 
receivership,  and  are  attorneys  for  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  These 
gentlemen  are  mixed  up  in  the  folio  ving  receiverships:  The 
Central  of  Georgia;  the  Chicago  &  Eistem  Illinois;  the  Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis  &  Louisville;  the  Thicago.  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  Si  Pacific;  the  Chicago  &  Nortl  Western;  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  the  Minneapois  &  St.  Louis;  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  ft  Hartford;  the  Norfolk  ii  Southern;  the 
St.  Louis  it  San  Francisco;  and  the  S;aboard  Air  Line. 

Cravath.  De  Gersdorff.  Swaine  &  Wood  had  their  Chicago 
lawyers  come  to  New  York  when  the  St.  Paul's  first  receiver- 
ship was  about  to  happen  in  1925;  aid  it  was  arranged  with 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  Winston,  Strawn  &  £  haw— this  is  Mr.  Silas 
Strawn.  past  president  of  the  Naticnal  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  great  uplifter— to  have  Judge  Wilkerson.  the 
most  notorious  receivership  judge  on  the  Federal  bench,  take 
chATge  of  the  St.  Paul  bankruptcy  ar  d  appoint  receivers  and 
the  attomejrs  for  the  receivers.  All  t  lese  arrangements  were 
secretly  fixed  up,  and  Mr.  Shaw  clain  ,s  this  was  done  to  keep 
out  the  sharpshooters.  Anjrway.  thi  St.  Paul  got  three  re- 
ceivers, two  at  $4,000  per  month  and  one  at  $75,000  per  year. 
and  each  of  the  three  received  $100.i  00  bonus  at  the  end  of 
the  receivership — $300,000  of  bonus  noney.  plus  bonuses  to 
a  great  many  others  on  the  receiversl:  Ip  staff. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  who  paid  this  bonus  of 
$100,000?  1 

Mr.  TRUMAN 
Of  the  Chicago, 
Wilkerson. 

Mr.  BORAH.    Was  that  agreed  to  by  the  attorneys? 
Mr.  TRUMAN.    Apparently  it  waj  ;  but  wait  until  I  get 
through.    They  all  fitted  in  and  got  part  of  it,  and  I  shrJl 
put  the  whole  fee  list  of  the  St.  Paul  Elaih-oad  in  the  Record 
when  I  get  through. 

Winston,  Strawn  &  Shaw  became  attorneys  for  the  re- 
ceivers and  received  $247,000  out  of  i ;,  and  Judge  Wilkerson 
had  a  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  privatj  car  at  his  beck  and 
call  in  which  to  take  his  pleasure.  The  receivers  also  had 
a  grand  time  in  this  respect.  One  ar  more  of  them  even 
took  their  families  and  their  friends  on  long  jaunts  in  the 
poor  old  busted  St.  Paul's  private  jars  to  Ban  Diego,  to 
New  York,  to  Florida,  and  on  trips  extended  on  free  passes 
to  Alaska. 

Davis.  Polk.  Wardlwell,  Gardner  ft  Reed  hii«d  Judge 
Wilkerson 's  former,  law  associate  lii  Illinois  to  represent 
them  as  attorneys  fbr  the  mortgage  rustees.  and  the  judge 
gave  them  $250,000  as  fees,  as  weU  as  giving  their  client, 
Guaranty  Trust  Co..  $125,000.  and  giving  the  individual 
trustee,  who  was  the  trust  officer  of  he  Guaranty,  a  fee  of 
$25,000.  That  is,  the  trust  officer  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  acted  for  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co  and  also  acted  as  an 
individual  trustee,  which  is  required  ia  some  States  through 
which  the  St.  Paul  Railroad  ran;  aiid  they  not  only  gave 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  a  fee  of  $12^ 

porate  trustee  but  they  gave  $25,000 

the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  as  a  private  trustee. 
Mr.  UXJAN.    Mr.  President,  will  t  le  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TRUMAN.    I  yield  to  the  Seiator  from  Kentucky 
Mr.  LOGAN.    I  should  Uke  to  asl   the  Senator  if 
hearings  have  been  open  to  the  public . 


It  was  ordered  pai  1  out  of  the  fee  expense 
Milwaukee  ft  St.  Faul  Railway  by  Judge 


.000  for  acting  as  cor- 
to  the  trust  officer  of 


these 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  They  have  been  open  to  the  public,  and 
everybody  has  been  there. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  have  not  seen  anything  about  these  state- 
ments in  the  newspapers  or  the  press  generally. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  am  sorry.  The  Senator  certainly  has 
not  been  reading  the  newspapi^rs.  becaase  this  matter  has 
b?en  in  every  New  York  paper,  in  the  Chicago  newspapers, 
the  Philadelphia  newspapers,  the  Kun.'^as  City  papers,  and 
o-hers.     I  do  not  believe  it  was  in  the  Louisville  newspapers. 

Mr.  LOG.AN.  I  have  seen  some  reference  to  it,  but  I  have 
nDt  seen  the  details. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  All  these  things  have  come  out  in  the 
n  I'wspapcrs. 

Mr.  LOGAN.     They  have  already  been  published? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  They  havp  ah-eady  been  published.  I  am 
just  informing  the  Senate  about  them  because  I  thought  per- 
haps there  might  be  seme  Senators  uiio  had  not  kept  up  with 
the  hearings  of  the  commitep. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  the 
date  of  the  tran.sactions  to  which  he  refers? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  The  tran.^actions  to  which  I  refer  took 
place  from  1925  to  1927.  but  the  St.  Paul  Railroad  is  in 
ri?ceivership  again  in  the  same  court,  and  I  think  it  is  neces- 
s;iry  that  we  know  what  went  on. 

Mr.  MINTON.     With  same  lawyers  and  the  same  trustees? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  The  same  lawyers  and  the  same  trustees, 
and  everything  else  just  the  same,  except  the  receivers  them- 
selves, who  are  different  persons. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  wiD  the  Senator  inform 
the  Senate  what  the  Milwaukee  Road  has  borrowed  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  think  they  now  owe  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  $8,000,000.  I  think  that  is  correct.  If 
it  is  not.  I  win  give  the  correct  amount  m  the  Record.  I 
do  not  remember  the  e.xact  figures,  because  they  have  at 
different  times  borrowed  different  sums,  I  think  at  one  time 
as  m.uch  as  $11,000,000. 

Tlie  judge  gave  his  former  law  associate  $75,000.  Now, 
the  St.  Paul  is  only  cne  receivership  of  some  dozen  or  two' 
Do  3-ou  see  how  it  pay.,  to  knew  all  about  these  things  from 
the  inside?  How  these  gentlempn,  the  highest  of  the  high- 
hat  m  the  legal  profession,  resort  to  tricks  that  would  make 
an  ambulance  chaser  in  a  coroner's  court  blush  with  shame-J 
The  same  gentlemen,  if  the  pa^t  is  any  guide  to  the  future 
^ill  come  out  of  the  pending  receiverships  with  more  and 
fatter  fees,  and  wind  up  by  becoming  attorneys  for  the  new 
and  reorganized  railroad  ccm.panies  at  fat  ynarly  retainers" 
and  they  will  probably  ea.m  them,  because  it  will  be  ^heir 
business  to  get  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccmmis.sion  to 
interpret,  and  to  see  that  the  court.s  interpret,  laws  passed  by 
tie  Congress  as  they  want  thrm  construed 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  com- 
plete fee  list  of  the  1925  St.  Paul  receivership. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  ordered  to  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Chicago.  Milwaukee  <t  St    Paul,    192.5--28I 
Recttivership  and   reorganization   expcnsfs    inm   includina   salaries 

Receivers,  staff  and  counsel -qqo  ^oo  «.i 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  (Blnkley  Coal  "c:o".r--  34  701  M 

-ITusteea  under  mortgages  including  counser 

Guaranty  Trust  Co 510  an  7«l 

United  States  Trust  Co ffi?' r^r  I^ 

Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co ^  q  Jf  ^a 

Bankers   Trust    Co fi«' ott  b! 

United  States  Mortgage  &  TruBt  Co:".":  joe'  ITe  it 

Special    master luo.  ,^yo    I'i 

Special   examiner " 

Counsel   for  defendant.::::: 

Miscellaneous..   . 

F^eorganlzatlon    managers':::'::::::"::  1   538  983  M 

Bondholders'  protective  committee Qi^  ill  S 

Common-stock  holders'  protective  conimittee           "' '       HI  457  15 
Fux)sevelt  committee ^  -  ■^^ ij^,43/i5 


123  031. 78 
4.000.00 
2.  786.68 


^^^  156,  159  83 

iseiln  ccimnlttee*"  107,  165  52 

-^ 32,  316.  41 


Coverdale  &  Colpitis 


1937 
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1921 


Receivership   and   reorgani-Mtion   expenses    (not   including  salaries 

and    expenses    of   officen    and    counsel   0/    road   on  receivership 

staff) — Continued 

Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Talt $5,217.61 

Regi5trars 41,072.56 

National  City  Co.  (aseigrurent  of  client) 3,000.00 

R.  J.  Marony 5,000.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 695.33 

Taxes,  fees,  printing — new  company 1.192,823.34 

Trustees— new    mortgages 180,437.80 

Suit  enjoining  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 59,288.00 

Voting  trust  fees  and  experses 72,000.00 

Coverdale  &  Colpitts  (1925  report) 72,000.00 


Total 


._  6,954.859.  18 


[St.   Paul  receivership,    1925-28] 
Schedule  of  fees  and  expenses 

A.    RIXEIVETISHIP    STAFF 

Becelvers: 

Mark  W.   Potter,   $4,000   per   month   and   $100,000 

bcnup $237,806.45 

E.    J.   Brundage.   $4,00)   per    month   and   $100,000 

bonus 1 237,  806.  45 

H.  E.  Byram.  Mr.  Byrari  received  a  salary  of  $75,000 

per  year  and  $100,003  bonus,  totaling  about 305,000.00 

Counsel: 

Winston.  Strp.wn  <fc  SVaw  (Illinois) 247.000.00 

Hornblov.er.  Miller  &  (larrlson  (New  York) 70,  000  00 

Wlnthrop,  Kellogg   (Ntw  York) 2.000.00 

George   Miller    (Chicago) 3,500.00 

O    W.  Dynes   (in  addition  to  salary) 20,000.00 

H.  H.  Field   (in  addition  to  salary) 20.  000  00 

W.  L.  Hunter  (in  add  tlon  to  salary) 1,500.00 

Chief  accounting  and  fina  icial  officer,  W.  W.  K.  Spar- 
row (in  addition  to  salaiy) 35,  (XXi.OO 

EJxpenses: 

Mark  W.  Potter 18,295.31 

E.   J.   Brundage 1,565.10 

Winthrop.    Kellogg 201.22 

Wmston,  Strawn  &  S.iaw 3,348.12 

Total 998.  022.  65 


II.  CREDrroR  stnr 

Counsel  for  plaintiff: 

Elting  &  Judson  fllllrols) 

Knappen.  Uhl  &  Bryant   (Michigan) 

Briggs,  Wevl  &  Briggs  (Minnesota) 

Hurd.  Rhoades,  Hall  I:  McCabe  (Montana) 

Wickes  &  Neilson   (New  York) 

Expenses: 

Elting  &  Judson 

Knappen,  Uhl  &  Brymt 


Total 


174.83 
27.05 


34.701.88 


C.    TStrsTEES     JNDKR  FIRST   MORTCAGi:   C.    1 
b    ST.    P.    BY.    CO. 

Trustee:  United  States  Trist  Co 

Counsel: 

Stewart  &  Shearer  (N.^w  York) 

Wxl.'son,  Mcllvalne.  Hale  &  Templeton  (lUlncis). 

F.  G.  Incersol  (Minnesota! ^ 

Tcmpleman   &   Sanne  •    (Montana) 

Emrn.ses:  United  States  Trust  Co 


Total 


50,000.00 

75.000.00 
12.  OOC  00 

5.  000.  00 
10. 000  00 

9,676.45 

161.676.45 


D.    TRtTSTEES     TXDER   GENERAL   AND   KEFTNI)- 
ING  MOBTGAGE 

Trustees: 

Guaranty  Trust  Co 

Merrcl  P.  Callaway 

Counsel : 

Davis,    Polk.    WaJdwell,    Gardiner    &   Reed    (New 

York) 

Tenney.  Harding,  Sh<  rman  &  Rogers  (Illinois) ._ 
Travis,  Merrick.  Warrer  &  Johnson  (Michigan).. 

Davis,   Severance   &   Morgan    (Mhinesota) 

Stewart  &  Brown 

Expenses:   Merrel  P.  CalUway 


Total 


125,000.00 
25,000.00 


250.000.00 

73.  000.  00 

2,  500.  00 

5,000.00 

10.000.00 

17,813.78 

510,313.78 


E.    TRTJSTZi:     tTNPER     INDENTtniE     DATED 
JIT1.T    1,    1909 


TrujBtee:  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co 

Coimsel:  Taylor,  Blanc,  Capron  &  Marsh  (New  York); 

Burry,  Jolmson  &  Peteis  (Illinois) 

Expenses:  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co 


Total 


15,000.00 
2.500.00 
5, 000  00 

10,  000.  00 
2,000.00 


16,600.00 

40,000.00 
1,734.56 

58.  334.  56 


Schedule  of  fees  and  expenses — C-ontlnued 

F.    TRUSTEE     UNDER     1912     INDENTURE 

Trustee:  Bankers  Trust  Co $25,000.00 

Counsel:  White  &  Case   (New  York)   and  FoUansljee. 

Shorey  &  Schupp  (Illinois) 40.  000.  00 

Expenses 1,  988.  84 


Total 


66,988.84 


C.      TRUSTEES      UNDER      INDENTURES      DATED 
JUNE    1.    19  10,   AND   DECEMBER    I,    1915 

Trustees: 

United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co 

William   Nelson   Crcmwell 

Counsel : 

To  United  States  Trust  Co,  Patterson,  Eagle, 
Greenbough  &  Day  ( New  York  t  ar.d  Scott,  Ban- 
croft, Martin   &  MacLelsh    (Illinois) 

To  W.  N.  Cromwell  and  Sullivan  &  Crcmwell 

Expenses:  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co / 


30,000  00 
15,000.00 


42. 500  00 

15.000  00 

3,037  40 

759  34 


Total. 


106,  296.  74 


H      MISCELI.ANFOUS 

Counsel  for  defendant: 

Cooper.  Stevenson  f;  Hoover  (Montana! 

Sophus  Johnson  (Michigan) 

Expenses:  Cooper.  Stever.snn  &  Hoover 

Special  examiner  In  foreclosure:   Maurice  Hadley 

Special  master:   Herbert  A.  Lundahl 

Printing  receivership  record 

Miscellaneous 


2.  500  no 

250  00 

36  88 

4.000  00 

123,031.78 

18,  668.  80 

6.  IS 


[St    Paul  reorganization.   1926-28) 
Schedule  of  fees  and  expenses 

REORGANIZATION    MANAGERS 

Reorganization  managers: 

Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co 

National   City 


$622  790. 33 
415,  193.  55 


Counsel: 

CTravath,   deGersdorff.   Swaine  A  Wood. 
Senborn,  Blake  &  Abers  (Wisconsin)... 


Total 


BONDHOLDER,5     PROTECTIVE   COMMITTEE 


1,037,983 

88 

500,000 
1,  000 

00 
00 

501,000 

00 

.  1,538,983 

88 

Committee  memlaers: 

Ecker,  Frederick  H.,  chairman 50. 

Cutler.   Bertram 15, 

Duffield.   Edward    D 15, 

Fisher.  Samuel  H 15, 

Knox.    William    E 12. 

Peabodv.  Charles   A 15, 

Whitcomb,   N.   F 15, 

Secretarj':   Freund,  Sanford  H.  E 26, 

Counsel:  Shearman  &  Sterling 175, 

Depositaries: 

Bankers  Trust 105. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co 139, 

City  Bank  Farmers  Tru.?t  Co 65. 

United  States  Trust  Co 44, 

Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co 102. 

Chase  National  Bank 46, 

Subdepositaries ; 

Union  Trust   Co.  of  Pittsburgh 2. 

Minnesota  Loan  &  Trust  Co 

Girard  Tru.«t   Co_.    7. 

First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul 

Continental  Illinois  Eank  &  Trust  Co 5, 

National  Shawmut  Bank 30. 

Marine  National  E.xcliange  Bank. 3, 

Foreign  representatives: 

Blake  Bros.    (Dutch   administrator) 7. 

Lionel  Hatiser  &■  Co,   (French  correspondent) 15, 

A.s£ocialion   National   DePorteuse   Prance 1, 

Expenses : 

Ecker.    Frederick   H 

Committee 10, 

Shearman   &   Sterling 


000.00 
000  00 
OOO,  00 
000  00 
600.00 
000.00 
000  00 
000.00 
000.00 

000  39 
629  07 
557  99 

022  17 
320  33 
748. 15 

997  90 
323  02 
211.82 
325  28 
317  89 
043  13 
431.  56 

500.00 
000.  00 
988.  17 

411.11 
357  39 
113. 17 


Total 915.  798.  54 


PREJTEZEED-STOCK    HOLDIES'    PEOTECTTVE 
COMMITTEE 

Committee  members: 

Buckner.  Mortimer  N.,  chairman 25,000.00 

Fuller,  Oliver  C 10,  000  00 

Pratt,  Harold  I 10.000.00 

Loasbv,  Arthur  W 10,000.00 

McHugh,   John 10,000.00 


P 

I 


h 
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Schedule  of  fees  and  expen  tes — Continued 


psxmuuro- STOCK  holoeks'  PKOTXcmn : 


Secretary:  Curta,  Boyd  G 

Counsel :  Murray,  Aldrlch  A  Webb 
Depositaries:  New  York  Trust  Co. 
Subdepoeltaries : 

First  Seattle  Dext«-  Horton  Nation^  Bank 

Northwestern  A  Northern 

First  National  Bank.  St.  Paul 

nrst  NallonaJ  Bank.  Boston 

Federal  Philadelphia  Triist  Co 

First  National.  Pittsburgh 

Continental  Illinois  Bank  &  Trust 

First  Wisconsin  Trust  Co 

First  Seattle  Dexter  Horton 

Expenses: 

Murray.  Aldrlch  &  Webb 

Oliver  F^lller 


C3 


Total 


PROTECnVE 


COMMON-STOCK    HOLDERS' 
COMMrrTEX 

Committee  members: 

Geddes,  Donald  Q 

Field.  Stanley 

Johnson,  Walter  L 

Rockefeller.  Percy  A 

Domlnlck.  Bayard 

Davison,  George  W 

Secretary:  Slgler,  C.  E 

Counsel:   Cotton  &  FYanklln 

Depositary:  Central  Hanover  Bank  & 
Subcieposltarles : 

First  Trust  Co.  of  St.  Paul 

First  Union  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Chicago 

First  Minneapolis  Trust  Co 

First  Wisconsin  National  Bank. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle 

Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston 

Bank   of   Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania  Co.  for  Losiirance,  etc. 
Expenses:  Committee 


Tnist  Co 


Total. 


MISCZLJJVKXOU! 

Roosevelt  committee: 

Root.  Clark,  Buckner  &  BaHantine. 
Expenses 


Total 

Iselln  committee: 

Osborne.  Fleming  &  Whittlesey,  Roseji 

thai.   Homell   &   Wormser 

Expenses 


National  City  Ba:ik_ 


Total 

Assignment  of  claims: 

Registrars: 

Guaranty  Trust  Co 

Chase  National  Bank "III! 

Irving  Trust  Co 

Chatham  Phenix  National  Bank_! 


Total 

Coverdale  &  Colpltts: 
Pee 

Expenses 


Total 

Robert  J.  Maroney I" 

liCscellaneous    expenses 

Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  AssoclaUon 

Csdwalader.  Wickerstuun  &  Taft 

Expenses 21 


Total 


Counsel  fees 

SZOaCAMlZATIOlfS 

Reorganization  managers: 

Cravath.  deOersttorll.  Swalne  &  Wood 

Sanborn,  Blake  &  Aberg  (Wisconsin)- 

Common-stock  holders.  Cotton  St  Franklli . 


Preferred  stock.  Murray,  Aldrklge  ft  Webb 
Bondholders'  committee: 

Shearman  ft  Sterling 

Cadwalader.  WlckerBbamftT^tT 
Iselln  committee: 

Osbom.  Fleming  ft  Whittlesey.. 

BnweTithal.  Hamlll  ft  Wotmaer 


December  20 


coMMrrTEB — continued 

$10,000.00 

80.000.00 

— 67,527.25 


f 


1,000  00 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 
2,  080.  S3 
1.  133.81 
1,  175.00 
1,705.95 
1.071.25 
821.25 


849  23 

251.34 


„  234,614.91 


10.  000.  GO 
10,  000  OO 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,  000.  00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
50.  000  00 
52,  926.  as 

1,000.00 
2,87106 
1.  082.00 
1,  198.96 

1.087.  as 

1,919  SB 
1.099  96 
1.828.80 
8,442.  16 


193.457.  15 


$75. 000. 00 
81.  159.83 


$75.  000  00 
17,316.41 


156.  159.83 


92.316.41 
3,000.00 


-  $13.31R.43 

-  18.  en.  38 

6,480.65 
4,394.10 


41.072. 5« 


$100,000.00 
7,  165.  52 


$5,000.00 
217.81 


107, 165.  52 

5.  000  00 

695  33 


5.  217.  61 


New  York). 


500.000.00 

1,000.00 

50,000.00 

80,000.00 

175.  000.  00 
6,000.00 


75.000.00 


Counsel  ("pr.-?- -Continued 
RFORGAfTTZATioNs — contl.iued 
Roosevelt      committee:      Root,      Clark,      Buckner      & 

Ballantme $75.  000.  00 

L  C.  C.  suit: 

Davis.  Polk,  Wardwell,  Gardiner  &  Reod 30  000  00 

Hughes,  Schurman  &  Dwight 25  000  00 


Total 1,016.000.00 


REt  hlVt.H.SHIP 

Receivers : 

Winston-Strawn  &  Shaw  (Illinois).. 
Homblower.  Miller  &  GarrLson. 

Field.  H.  H 

Dynes,  O.  W 

Miller,  George 

Winthrcp  &  Kellogg .—111. 

Hunter,  W.   L 


247.000  00 
70,  000.  00 
20,  000. 
20.  000 

3.  500. 

2.000. 

1,  500, 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Total- 


Plalnttff: 

Eltlng  &  Judson 

Knappen.   Uhl   &   Bryant I 

Briggs,    Weyl    &   Briggs    1  Minnesota  1 

Hurd,  Rhoades,  HaU  &  McCabe   (Montana) 
Wlckes    &   Nellson 


364.000,00 


15, 000  00 
2.  500.  00 
5.000.00 

10.  000.  00 
2,  000  00 


Total. 


34.  500.  00 


Guaranty  Trust  Co.: 

Davis,  Polk.  Wardwell.  Gardiner  &  Reed 

H.     8.     Tenney,     Harding,     Shearman     &     Roers 

(Chicago) 

Travis.  Merrick,  Warner  &  Johnson  (Michigan)" 

Davis,  Severance  &  Morgan   (Minnesota) 

Stewart  &.  Brown  (Montana) 


250, OCO. 00 

75.  000.  00 
2,  500.00 
5,000.00 

10,  000.  00 


Total. 


United  States  Tni-t  Co  : 

Stewart  &  Scharer  (Now  Torki 

Wilson,  Mcllvaine    Hale  &  Templeton  Tchlcagor 

F    B.  Ingersoll    1  Minnesota) 

Templeman  &  S.uiner    (Montana)      '  1     "" 


342,500.00 


75.000  00 

12,000  00 

5.  000.  00 

10.  000.  00 


Total 

Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co  : 

Taylor.  Blanc.  Capron  it  Mar<^h  (New  York).   .        | 
Burry.  John.ston  &  Piitn.im    (Illinois)    .      _    '  [ 

Bankpr?  Tru-r  co  '      "  ' 

White  &  Case   (New  York)..        ...   _  _   _     1 

Follansbee.  Storey  &  Schupp  (IlUnols)'!'"  _'  Z ' 

United  States  Morteatjf^  &  Tr^j.st  Co  • 

Patterson,  Eagle,  Greenbo.-o"<t  Day  (New  York)      1 
Scott,  Bancroft,  Martin  &  MacLei.sh  (nilnois)      Hi 

William  Cromwell:   Suilivan  &  Cromwell  _ 

Defendant,  C  .  M    &  St.  P  : 

Cooper.  Stevenson  &  Hoover  (Mon'anai 

C.   S    Johnson    (Michigan) Z_I 


102. 000  00 
40,  000.  00 

40,000.00 

42,  ,500.  00 
15,000.00 

2,500  00 
250.00 


Grand   total 


1,997.592.44 


^^^£I,nf;J"^^'^^^^^'lf'^"^^°  ^^^^"  ^""^"^  Cravath,  deGersdorff. 
Swalne  &  Wood,  file  No  2799.  drawer  18.  C.  .^f  St  P  &  P  R  R  v 
United  States  of  America.  October  U.28.  vol.'  I,  correspondence" 
from  October  1928  to  December  31,   1929]  tr^i^uuence. 

Silas  FI.   Strawn, 
FiKST  National  Bamk  Building, 

St^«^,?7«'^^.l""  ^^"^  to  believe  there  will  be  a  declsSiTlTthe 
fat.  Paul  case  withm  a  very  few  days 

nf^Jltf„V?Jf  ^°  ^T'  !  ^^"^  ""'^  fonrotten  that  you  are  desirous 
of  pttlng  to  a  conclusion  as  early  a^  possible  and  have  had  sev- 
eral mterviews  with  Judge  W 
Cordially    yours. 

JtTNX  14.  1929.  ^"^  ^-  Stxawn. 

'^''4^''*«,^^^°?Jo^'J''^^''  ''■°°^  CTfivath,  deGersdorff,  Swalne 


ft  Wood,  file  No.  2799.  drawer  18,  c 
United  States  oj  America,  October 


from  October  1928  to  December  31,  1929] 


M  .  St.  P.  <t  P.  R.  R.  Co.  V. 
1928,   voL   I,  correspondence. 


DXAR    JUDGZ: 


St,  Paul  V,   U,  S.  A. 


Decxmber  8.  1928. 


My  re«)nectlon   is   that   either   you   or   Mr.   Shaw   advised   that 

^^Tn^'^?^^  p'°^^'^'^  ^°^^^  °'  Judge?  iL^SSr  l^. 

?^but^?t  ST'l.''  ,  ^y  ^collection  Is  ^ear  as  to  the  first 
JJ^  ni^K^K.  "  ^°  ^^  ^^^-  ^'  y°^  ^a^e  ^ot  been  advised  asto 
the  probable  composlUon  oX  the  court.  Mr.  Shaw  can  proSbl? 
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Inform  you.  IT  the  cate  suggested  would  interfere  with  the 
prescnv-e  of  Jud^re  Alt^ciuler  or  a  satisfactory  court,  and  we  could 
get  a  more  sa'i.slactory  court  by  hanng  It  earlier  in  the  month. 
then  I  suppose  it  wouk  be  desirable  to  try  and  fit  other  engage- 
ments Into  such  a  sltuailon  •  •  •. 
Yours  very  tru.y, 

F.   H.   W. 

Hon    H    H    PnxD. 

Union  Station  BviLling.  Chica^.  TTJ. 

Mr.  BORAH  Mr.  President,  how  many  of  the  railroad 
systems  of  which  the  Senator  is  speaking  are  now  applicants 
for  an  increase  of  freight  rates  of  15  percent? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  All  of  them  are,  and  I  do  not  think:  it  will 
remedy  their  .situation  one  mite. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  does  not  the  Senator  think 
that  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  this  glorious  thing  go  on 
forever,  it  is  necessar;-  to  increase  the  rat^s?  How  can  these 
great  attorneys  expect  to  be  paid  these  luxurious  fees  unless 
the  poor  people  are  willing  to  pay  higher  rates? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.     It  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Therefore,  we  must  increase  the  rates. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENHACH.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
a5k  the  Senator  if  he  or  the  committee  have  given  any  study 
to  the  relationship  bftween  these  regular  excessive  receiver- 
ship costs  amd  the  need  which  the  railroad  companies  now 
present  for  an  increa.*«  in  freight  rates? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  W.?  have,  and  the  record  speaks  for  itself. 
The  Missouri  Pacific  was  in  receivership  in  1917.  TTie  Mis- 
souri Pacific  is  back  :n  receivership.  The  St.  Paul  is  in  re- 
ceivership. It  was  in  receivership  in  1925,  and  in  1935  it 
was  back  in  receivership.  That  is  true  of  some  75,000  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  country-. 

These  able  and  lnt,elligent  lawyers,  counselors,  attorneys, 
or  whatever  you  wan*  to  call  them,  have  interviews  and  hold 
conferences  with  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  take  them  to  dinner,  and  discuss  pending  mat- 
ters with  them. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.     I  jield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Docs  the  record  show  what  Commissioners 
were  so  wined  and  dined  by  the  reorganization  lawyers? 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Yes;  it  does,  llie  Commission,  you  know, 
is  the  representative  of  the  public,  and  it  has  its  lawyers 
also;  but  the  ordinary  Government  mine-run  bureaucratic 
lawyer  is  no  more  a  match  for  the  amiable  gentlemen  who 
represent  the  great  railroads,  insurance  companies,  and  Wall 
Street  bankers,  than  tlie  ordinary  lamb  is  a  match  for  a 
butcher. 

Mr.  Dick,  a  director  of  the  St.  Paul  and  financial  adviser 
to  the  American  Asscciation  of  Railroads,  the  great  lobby 
maintained  here  by  the  railroads,  said  he  could  see  no  harm 
in  his  having  private  conferences  with  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  pending  matters.  Mr.  Gresham,  attorney  for  the 
Texas  &  Pacific,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Winston.  Strawn  & 
Shaw,  attorneys  for  the  receivers  in  the  first  St.  Paul  re- 
ceivership, obtained  information  and  gave  advice  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  or  the  court  on  pending  matters  in 
private.  In  my  opinion  the  practice  is  wrong,  and  ought  to 
stop. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  as  I  see  it.  Is  that  we  worship  money 
instead  of  honor.  A  billionaire,  in  our  estimation,  is  much 
greater  in  these  days  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  than  the 
public  servant  who  works  for  the  public  interest.  It  makes 
no  difference  if  the  billionaire  rode  to  wealth  on  the  sweat 
of  little  children  and  the  blood  of  underpaid  labor.  No  one 
ever  considered  Carnegie  libraries  steeped  in  the  blood  of 
the  Homestead  steel  workers,  but  they  are.  We  do  not  re- 
member that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  founded  on  the 
dead  miners  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  b  Iron  Co.  and  a  dozen 
other  similar  performances.  We  worship  mammon;  and 
until  we  go  back  to  ancient  fundamentals  and  return  to  the 
Giver  of  the  Tables  of  the  Law  and  His  teachings,  these  con- 
ditions are  going  to  remain  with  us. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Wall  Street,  with  its  ability  to  CMitrol  all 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation  and  to  hire  the  best  law  brains  in 
the  country,  has  not  produced  some  financial  statesmen. 


some  men  who  could  see  the  danpers  of  bipnPss  and  of  the 
concentration  of  the  control  at  wealtli  Inst^sd  of  work  ng 
to  meet  the  situauon.  they  are  still  cniployinp  ihr  hcA  law 
brains  to  serve  greed  and  selfi^  ii;tcre,st.  People  can  stand 
only  so  mucii.  and  one  of  Lhe.se  da.^'s  there  will  be  a  settli  - 
ment.  We  shall  ha-i-e  one  receivership  too  inany.  and  or»€ 
unnecessary  depression  out  of  which  we  will  not  come  with 
the  power  still  m  the  same  old  hands. 

I  believe  the  ccuntrj-  would  be  better  off  if  we  did  not  have 
60  percent  of  the  as5et.s  of  all  the  Insurance  companies  ccti- 
centrated  in  four  companies.  I  believe  that  a  thoufSRnd 
insurance  companies,  with  S4.O00.OO0  each  in  a.<;set.s.  would  be 
just  a  thousand  times  better  for  the  country  than  the  Metro- 
politan Life.  With  $4,000,000,000  in  a^ets.  The  avcra^rc  hu- 
man brain  is  not  built  to  deal  with  such  astronomical  figures. 
I  also  say  that  a  thousand  county-seat  towns  of  7.tX)0  p<  oplo 
each  are  a  thousand  times  more  important  to  this  Republic 
than  one  city  of  7.000.000  people.  Our  unomployment  and 
our  unrest  are  the  result  of  the  concentration  of  wealth,  the 
concentration  of  population  in  industrial  centers,  mass  pro- 
duction, and  a  lot  of  other  so-calle<l  modem  impro\Tments. 
We  are  building  a  Tower  of  Babel. 

Seventy-five  thou.<-and  miles  of  railroads  are  In  bankruptcy, 
representing  S5. 000. 000 .000  or  more  in  book  asset,*;.  Tlio 
insurance  companies  have  $500,000,000  of  your  savings  nnd 
mine  invested  in  the  assets  of  these  bankrupt  railroads. 
They  have  $3,000,000,000  altogether  invested  in  railroad 
securities. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TRUMAN.     Surely. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  While  we  are  talking  of  the  increa.<=o  of 
railroad  rates,  I  think  it  well  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  the 
evidence  which  came  out  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Coinmittee  this  morning  and  a  couple  of  days  ago  showing 
that  the  boards  of  directors  of  certain  railroad.'^  passed  reso- 
lutions turning  over  to  the  presidents  ol"  the  companies  the 
right  to  u.se  the  companies'  credit  and  the  companies"  money 
for  investment  In  whatever  securities  they  wanted  to  Invest 
in.  The  statement  shows  that  in  the  case  of  both  the 
Wabash  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  the  companies*  presi- 
dents purcha.sed  stocks  thi-ough  Kuhn,  Loeb  k  Co.  and 
through  one  other  company.  Barney  ii  Co..  of  which  Mr 
Hanes,  who  has  b'-^cn  sent  down  hero  to  be  on  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  was  a  member,  and  all  the  time 
they  were  purchasing  the  stocks  they  kept  the  matter  an 
entire  secret  from  their  stockholders  and  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  made  false  returns  to  their  stock- 
holders, to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  to  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  as  well  as  to  the  general  public. 
Fortunately  for  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  they  unloaded  the 
stock  which  they  bought  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  road  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Co.  and  made  $20,000,000.  But  in  the  matter 
of  the  stock  bought  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  Wabash  took  a 
loss  of  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Just  the  same  as  in  the  Frisco  and  the 
Rock  Island  deals,  almost  identically  the  .same. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Yes;  the  same  as  In  the  Friisco  and  Rock 
Island  deals.  There  Is  talk  of  a  desire  to  help  the  railroads, 
to  do  something  for  them.  I  think  everyone  wants  to  help 
the  railroads,  because  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  need  them.  We  would  need  them  In  case 
of  war  as  a  mea.^ure  of  defense,  and  the  general  public  needs 
the  railroads  for  transportation  of  goods.  But  something 
will  have  to  be  done  to  stop  the  insiders  and  the  other 
people  manipulating  the  stocks  as  they  have  been  doing. 
If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  had  done  what  Mr.  Williams 
did  in  connection  with  the  Wabash,  and  what  was  done  In 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  matter,  and  what  was  done  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  other  railroads,  he  would  find  himself 
behind  the  bars. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Do  not  forget  EL  N.  Brown,  of  the  Frisco. 
He  did  a  worse  job  than  any  of  them. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  There  would  be  no  question,  anyone  of 
us  woiild  be  behind  the  bars  if  he  bad  done  these  things. 
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As  I  have  said,  whfle  we  desire  to 
likewise  the  duty  of  those  who 
roads,  the  presidents  and  the 
with  the  general  public.    Up  to  the 
state  Commerce  Commission  has  no 
trol  some  of  these  activities.    I  am 
we  must  grant  the  Interstate 
power  to  start  the  purchase  of 
other  railroads. 

They  have  used  this  excuse.    Sena 
a  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
was  necessary  to  consolidate  many 
make  savings  for  the  roads 
proposed.  I  think  in  1922.  Mr.  Loree 
son.  and  representatives  of  the 
and  various  others  of  these  groups 
and  there  and  purchasing  the  stocfcs 
at  high  prices.    That  was  one  of 
the  stocks  upon  the  stock  market 
caused  the  boom,  and  afterwards 
mittee  has  brought  out  what  is 
a  very  depressing  situation  to 
testimony  and  looked  into  the  mattei 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President 
Senator  from  Montana  whether 
Commission  has  had  any  knowledge 
have  been  related  by  the  Senator 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Much  of  it  was 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  until 
pushed  fact,  and  then,  after  it  was 
and  after  the  purchases  had  been 
gone  in  debt,  they  had  to  approve  a 
issues  were  sold  through  savings 
panies. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  the 
Finance  Corporation  had  to  come 
find  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
fact  bailing  out  the  bankers  who    , 
these   railroad   companies   to   make 
judgment  is  that  the  Reconstruct 
will  lose  some  of  that  money. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.     I  thank  the 
his  contribution. 

Railroads  are  absolutely  essential 
country.    We  must  have  them,  for 
nomical  means  of  transportation 
of  the  Government  taking  them 
to  have  failed  in  its  management 
condition  is  the  result  of  the      . 
too  much,  of  Government  regulation 

If   Government    regulation    and 
about   the   present   condition   of   th( 
Street  brought  about  both 
depression.    If    Wall    Street    had 
statesmen    to   run   the   railroads. 
needed  regulation.    If  Wall  Street  _ 
the  Commission,  and  the  Commissio 
vate  conferences  with  Wall  Street 
not  let  them  argue  their  cases  in 
some  sort  of  effective  financial 

Mr.  LOGAN.    Mr.  President,  the 
has  referred  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
does  not  seem  to  affect  these 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  a 
great    prophet,    poet,   statesman, 
which  statement  voices  very  well 
people  of  today,  when  he  said: 
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walk  tn  gloom:  we  grope  like  a  blind  ma|i 
our  way  like  sightless  men:   at  noon  we 
w»  live  In  darkness  like  the  dead. 

Again,  the  same  Isaiah  voiced  wha 
the  Congress,  when  he  said: 

If  you  will  do  away  with  all  oppresslin 
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dull  hour  shall  be  bright  as  noon  and  evermore  .shall  the  Eternal 
guide  you.  guarding  you  without   fail 

I  wonder  if  the  cry  voiced  by  Isaiah  may  be  applicable  to 
the  cry  of  the  people  against  rhf  present  evils.  It  is  not  easy 
to  find  them,  but  we  do  find  them,  and  after  v:e  find  them 
out  we  ought  to  find  some  remedy  for  them,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.    I  think  we  will.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  wild  ?reed  along  the  l:nes  I  have  been  de- 
scribing brought  en  the  depiTSsicn.  When  inv':'stmcnt  bank- 
ers, so-called,  continually  load  great  transportation  companies 
with  debt  in  order  to  sell  .'^ecui-ities  to  savings  banks  and 
insurance  companies  so  they  can  make  a  commission,  the  well 
finally  runs  dry.  The  transportation  comp:inies  can  stand 
no  more  debt,  and  the  ■kitty"  g.'ts  all  the  money— the  •■kitty" 
being  the  bankers  and  their  legal  advisers. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  B.ailey'  defined  the 
meaning  of  -kitty"  on  December  13,  1937,  on  this  fioor.  It 
means  the  same  thin?  in  Wall  Street,  Whm  the  game  is  cut 
too  deeply,  the  manager  of  the  -kitty"  has  all  the  money  and 
the  game  stops.  Investment  bankers  hr  ve  cut  the  railroads 
too  deeply. 

This  situation  deserves  the  closest  thought  and  considera- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Senate,  becau.se  one  of  the  \\1tnesses 
before  our  committee  .staged  that  the  only  hope  of  the  rail- 
roads is  right  here.  I  hope  we  can  find  the  solution.  I  think 
it  will  require  a  major  operation,  and  the  sooner  we  face  it  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  country  and  the  railroads,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  solve  the  problem,  by  pouring  more  Government 
money  into  broken-down  financial  structures  or  by  merely 
tinkering  with  ratps.  The  vv-hole  structure  must  be  over- 
haul d.  Rates,  finance-^,  manatjement,  coordination,  con.'^oli- 
datinn  must  be  studied.  The  problem  can  bo  solved  but  not 
through  the  kind  of  panacea  Wall  Street  has  put  forward  in 
the  past— panaceas  that  are  basically  and  fundamentally 
unsound,  which  have  been  proved  in  experience  to  be  un- 
sound, and  which  simnly  serve  the  interest  of  Wall  Street  at 
the  e.xpen.^e  of  the  public  interest.  There  is  no  magic  solu- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  railroads,  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain—no formula,  however  scientific,  will  work  w.thout  men 
of  proper  character  responsible  for  physical  and  financial 
operations  of  the  roads  and  for  the  administration  nf  the 
laws  provided  by  Congress, 

Mr,  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  uill  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield? 

Mr,  TRUMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr,  SHIPSTEAD,  The  Senator  has  done  a  verv  fine  piece 
of  work.  Can  he  give  us  an  idea  as  to  how  many  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  are  controlled  bv  one  of  the  two 
banking  houses.  Kuhn,  Lc.f  b  &  Co,  or  Morgan  L  Co  '' 

Mr.  TRUMAN.     All  of  them, 

Mr^  SHIPSTEAD.  They  are  practically  all  controlled  by 
them? 

Mr  TRUMAN.  Kuhn,  I^eb  &  Co.  and  Morgan  &  Co  are 
the  backers  of  practically  all  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States. 

*u^^;?^^^'^^^'     '^^^  records  in  those  receiverships  show 
hat  they  have  gone  into  the  courts,  that  the  courts  obey 
their  will,  receivers  are  appointed  by  the  courts  or  selected 
by  these  banking  houses,  and  the  general  transactions  so  far 
as  receiverships  are  concerned,  show  that  the  railroads  are 
no    run  primarily  for  the  public  business,  but  as  a  racket  to 
milk  the  pockets  of  stockliolders  and  the  bondholders 
Mr.  TRUMAN,     And  to  make  the  bankers  rich 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD,     The  more  empty  the  railroad  treasury 
is.  the  more  of  an  argument  they  have  for  raising  rates 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  there  is  another  question 
which  has  been  mentioned  very  little,  the  question  of  what 
IS  the  trouble  with  the  railmads.  There  is  great  propa- 
ganda all  over  the  country.  Everyone  is  so  .sorry  for  the 
railroads,  but  no  one  seems  to  try  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter. 

An  old  gentleman,  a  partner  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  told  me 
he  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  the  railroads:  He  was  a 
^r^  es^^able  old  gentleman.  He  said,  "We  made  our  money 
with  Andrew  Carnegie,  When  we  ..old  our  plant  to  the 
Morgans  it  had  a  book  value  of  $80,000,000,  and  because  they 
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had  to  have  control  of  the  steel  companies  to  organize  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  to  control  prices,  they 
paid  us  $400,000,000  for  our  property.  We  sold  steel  to  the 
railroads  at  $20  a  ton  and  immediately  when  they  formed 
the  Steel  Corpwration  they  raised  it  to  $28,  and  held  it  there 
until  1915.  and  during  the  war  raised  it  to  $54."  When  he 
told  me  this,  in  1926,  steel  was  sold  to  the  railroads  in  that 
year  for  $45  a  ton. 

He  said,  "There  is  more  than  one  thing  the  matter  with 
the  railroads.  These  banking  houses  control  the  industries 
that  sell  material  to  the  railroads,  and  while  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  passes  upon  a  loan,  they  have  no 
authority  to  say  how  much  the  roads  shall  pay  for  loco- 
motives, or  for  cars,  or  for  electrical  equipment."  So,  he 
said,  through  these  other  industries  they  control.  They 
sell  to  the  railroads  which  they  control,  and  the  more  they 
charge  the  railroads  the  less  there  is  in  the  railroad  treasury, 
and  the  more  they  cry  for  higher  rates. 

nae  Senator  has  done  such  fine  work  in  this  receivership 
matter,  and  if  his  committee  has  not  the  authority,  it  ought 
to  be  given  the  authority  and  the  money  to  investigate 
these  other  industries  controlled  by  these  banking  houses. 
Industries  which  they  control  and  use  to  milk  the  railroads, 
and  in  turn,  through  the  railroads,  to  milk  the  pockets  of 
the  public.  Unless  we  go  into  that  thoroughly  we  will  not 
understand  the  railroad  problem. 

CHILD     LABOR PROPOSED    CONSTITUTIONAL     ABtENDMENT 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  with  labor  legislation 
in  a  state  of  uncertain  controversy  in  this  and  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  I  rise  to  suggest  that  at  least  in  one 
labor  field  there  is  available  to  Congress  a  clean-cut  formula 
which  invites  swift  achievement.  I  refer  to  a  progressive, 
effectual,  and  immediate  attack  on  the  problem  of  child 
labor  through  two  powerful  weapons  Immediately  at  hand: 

First,  the  Wheeler-Johnson  bill  to  protect  States  which 
possess  adequate  child-labor  laws  of  their  own;  and  second, 
the  new  and  pending  child-labor  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  is  identified  as  Calendar  No.  808.  and  which 
has  been  awaiting  Senate  attention  since  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  June  22,  1937. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  at  this  time  of  par- 
ticularly presenting  to  the  Senate  the  reason  why  I  believe 
not  only  that  the  Wheeler-Johnson  bill  calls  upon  Congress 
for  immediate  approval,  but  also  and  particularly  why  there 
should  be  immediate  submission  to  the  States  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  old  child-labor  constitutional  amendment — and  when 
I  hereafter  refer  to  "the  old  amendment"  I  shall  mean  the 
one  that  has  been  unsuccessfully  pending  for  ratification 
by  the  States  since  1924 — the  old  amendment  is  probably 
dead,  but  the  business  of  stopping  the  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  die  with  it. 

The  old  amendment  is  dead,  because  it  seems  to  stand  clear 
upon  the  record  that  the  consent  of  36  States  to  it  cannot  be 
procured. 

Indeed,  the  old  amendment  Is  dead  tn  an  actual,  literal, 
legal  sense,  as  well,  if  the  decision  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals  rendered  October  1,  1937.  is  correct,  and  too  long  a 
time  has  elapsed  since  original  submission  to  permit  of  what 
the  court  caUs  a  "contemporaneous  reflection  of  the  will  oi 
the  people." 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  wish  to  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  a 
fact  to  which  I  think  he  has  already  referred.  The  so-called 
Wheeler- Johnson  child -labor  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  if  not  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  is 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  That  bill  was 
submitted  to  many  of  the  labor  organizations,  which  were  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  it.  It  was  submitted  to  various  religious 
organizations,  which  approved  it,  and  it  had  the  approval  of 
practically  everyone  who  is  interested  in  child  labor,  except, 
as  I  understand,  the  Children's  Bureau,  which  wanted  to 
have  a  bill  that  gave  it  some  control.  In  my  judgment  had 
It  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  the  Bureau  itself,  that  blU 
would  today  be  law. 


Mr.  President,  if  we  really  desire  effectively  to  control  child 
labor  I  am  sure  that  the  Johnson- Wheeler  bill  will  effectually 
control  it  and  cure  this  great  evil. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  calling  attention 
to  the  present  situation  with  regard  to  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr,  President,  I  am  obliged  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  very  clear  statement  of  the 
situation  respecting  the  Wheeler-Johnson  bill,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely fo?  the  reasons  that  he  has  indicated  that  I  have 
included  the  Wheeler-Johnson  bill  as  one  of  the  two  essential 
steps  to  be  laken  at  the  moment  if  we  are  realistically  in- 
terested in  doing  something  in  a  legislative  way  in  respect 
to  child  labor.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  equally  sympathetic  with  the  attitude 
which  I  take  respecting  the  new  child-labor  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  WHEELER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  reverting  again  to  the  statement  I  have 
made  regarding  the  probable  demise  of  the  old  amendment, 
I  shall  enlarge  specifically,  before  I  have  concluded,  upon 
both  of  the  propositions  to  which  I  have  adverted. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  again 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  old  child- 
labor  amendment,  but,  nevertheless,  we  must  look  at  it,  it 
seems  to  me,  from  a  realistic  standpoint.  There  was  oppo- 
sition to  it  of  such  character  that  it  took  a  long  period  of 
time  to  consider  it,  and  the  chances  are  it  may  never  be 
ratified,  whereas  I  think  the  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  suggested  could  be  ratified  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time,  and  would  accomplish  everything  that 
anyone  wants  with  reference  to  child  labor.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  Impression  seems  to  have  been  gained 
that  it  was  simply  some  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
financial  groups  in  this  country  who  were  opposed  to  the 
original  child-labor  bill.  I  think  that  impression  is  entirely 
inaccurate,  because,  as  everyone  knows,  the  bill  was  opposed 
by  several  of  the  religious  groups  who  felt  it  was  too  broad 
in  its  application.  I,  myself,  did  not  subscribe  to  that  view, 
because  I  felt  that  Congress  would  not  go  as  far  as  those 
who  opposed  it  thought  Congress  would  go.  Its  opponents, 
however,  were  afraid  that  Congress  might  go  too  far. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  go  into 
that  whole  subject  as  I  proceed,  and  I  think  I  can  present 
the  proof  that  everj^thing  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
said  is  justified. 

By  way  of  preliminary  observation,  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
new  amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  May  6,  1937,  that  it  has  the  imdivided  support  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  which  considered  it  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Lo- 
gan]; that  it  was  unanimously  approved  by  all  members 
who  participated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  on  June  15,  1937,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashurst],  who 
has  completely  and  sympathetically  cooperated  at  every  step 
of  this  proceeding;  and,  what  Is  equally  important  and  even 
more  significant,  that  most  of  the  active  forces  in  the  coim- 
try  which  opposed  the  old  amendment  have  indicated  at 
least  passive  acquiescence  In  the  new  text.  Therefore,  if  we 
really  want  a  child-labor  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  instead  of  just  piously  perspiring  over 
an  unobtainable  objective,  prompt  congressional  approval  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  144  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
produce  it  within  another  year. 

In  presenting  the  subject  to  the  Senate  it  will  perhaps 
best  facilitate  understanding  If  I  Immediately  Indicate  the 
differences  between  the  old  and  the  new  amendments,  be- 
cause herein  lies  the  secret  of  old  failures  and  new  hopes. 
The  old  amendment  has  not  failed  because  of  any  support 
in  the  country  for  those  ruthless  cash-register  taskmasters 
who  sweat  the  life  out  of  little  girls  and  little  boys  who  are 
chained  to  sordid  commerce  to  their  pathetic  immaturity. 
These  slum  demons  have  yet  to  rally  their  first  defender. 
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The  old  amendment  has  failed  precisely  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Whteler)  indicated  in  his  introductory 
remarks  a  few  moments  ago.  The  old  amendment  has 
failed  because  it  was  so  broad  ii.  phraseology,  and  in  the 
possible  implications  of  its  delegation  of  powers  to  Con- 
gress, that  many  great  groups  of  conscientious  citizens, 
inspired  by  just  as  clean  and  just  as  worthy  motives  as  the 
proponents  of  the  old  amendmeit,  have  believed  that  it 
would  have  authorized  Congress  rot  only  to  order  a  child's 
industrial  emancipation  but  also  t)  follow  him,  with  a  Fed- 
eral code.  Into  his  church,  into  liis  school,  and  even  into 
the  parental  jurisdiction  of  his  h(ime.  They  have  declined 
to  do  what  they  believe  would  b;  violence  to  these  latter 
inalienable  American  freedoms,  even  for  the  sake  of  so 
notably  sound  and  appealing  a  purpose  as  that  of  ordering 
justice  for  children  exploited  in  industry.  They  have  taken 
the  position  that  two  wrongs  do  n  )t  make  a  right. 

This  opposition  may  or  may  no ;  have  been  correct  in  its 
premise.  That  is  beside  the  point.  The  point  is  that  they 
have  enlisted  greiit  moral  and  reli^ous  forces  so  successfully 
against  the  old  amendment  that,  despite  all  the  powerful 
aid  of  the  present  President  of  th»  United  States  who  per- 
sonally led  a  drive  last  winter  in  this  behalf,  the  old  amend- 
ment has  not  been,  will  not  be,  snd  cannot  be  ratified  by 
the  necessary  36  States  to  put  it  Lito  the  Constitution. 

The  trouble,  I  repeat,  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
aspiration  which  confines  Itself  to  the  creation  of  authentic 
Federal  powers  to  curb  the  commercial  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren. It  has  had  to  do  almost  solely  with  language  which 
may  go  beyond  this  aspiration  acd  invite  a  ccraprehenslve 
regimentation  of  American  youth  in  other  spheres. 

This  deadlock  between  two  groi  ps,  both  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives,  seemed  to  me  to  »e  wholly  needless.  I  felt 
sure  that  the  advocates  of  the  od  amendment  could  not 
possibly  be  reaching  consciously  or  power  to  control  the 
education,  the  religion,  and  even  the  home  discipline  of 
American  youth.  I  felt  equally  tJiat  the  opponents  of  the 
old  amendment  had  utterly  no  in  erest  or  concern  in  pro- 
tecting the  commercial  exploitation  of  little  children  whose 
broken  lives  were  a  stench  in  the  i  lostrils  of  democracy  and 
decency.  If  such  were  the  realities  it  was  obvious  that  there 
must  be  a  possible  composition  wiich  would  serve  all  the 
necessities  of  the  righteous  purpose  without  invoking  an  im- 
proper one.  And  this  speedily  pro\  ed  to  be  the  case  when  I 
undertook  late  last  winter  and  in  ;he  early  spring  to  bring 
together  all  these  divergent  forces  and  to  find  a  common 
ground.  The  problem.  Mr.  Preside]  it,  is  essentially  a  matter 
of  phraseology:  and  I  shaU  submit  ;hat  the  new  amendment 
is  the  complete,  the  effective,  and  t  le  successful  answer. 

The  old  amendment  proposed  ..tl  lat  "Congress  shall  have 
power  to  limit,  regulate,  and  proh  bit  the  labor  of  persons 
under  18  years  of  age." 

This  raised  three  questions  involv^ed  in  three  words;  and 
those  three  words  have  prevented  ratification  of  the  child- 
labor  amendment  for  13  years,  and  ;till  probably  stand  today 
as  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 

The  first  word  is  the  word  "regulate."  To  "regulate"  may 
imply,  it  has  been  argued,  a  mul  iplicity  of  congressional 
regimentations  wholly  unnecessary  o  the  professed  objective. 
It  is  not  needed,  in  behalf  of  the  pri  f essed  objectives,  so  long 
as  Congress  can  either  "limit"  or  "prohibit."  Child  labor 
can  be  stopped  in  every  essential  dtgree  by  "prohibition"  or 
by  "limitation."  The  supervisory  "regulation"  by  a  new 
bureaucracy,  which  might  too  eas:ly  become  obnoxious,  is 
in  no  degree  necessaxy  or  desiraMe.  Therefore  the  new 
amendment,  in  the  first  instance,  provides  for  "prohibition" 
or  "limitation"  but  drops  the  contr  )versial  word  "regulate." 
The  second  controversial  word  is  "labor." 
lAbor.  it  has  been  successfully  asserted,  may  be  a  great 
many  tliings  other  than  toil  in  a  sweatshop  or  work  in  a 
factory.  The  dlcUonary  itself  describes  labor  as  being 
"physical  or  mental  toU"  or  as  beii  ig  "bodily  or  intellectual 
exerUon."  Therefore  the  control  o;  the  labor  of  children— 
If  that  is  the  unlimited  jurisdictii  >n— could  be  something 
vastly  more  and  different  than  the  conunercial  exploitation 
of  children  ia  work— Jobs  which  w<   seek  to  curb.    It  could 


include  education.  It  could  include  reli£?ious  educaMon.  It 
could  include  home  dLSciphne.  It  could  include  whatever  the 
undisclosed  ingenuity  of  tomorrow's  bureaucrats  might  con- 
jure imder  so  broad  a  licem:e.  Meanwhile,  the  specific  thing 
actually  .sought  to  be  accomplished,  far  from  being  so  broad 
as  the  definition  of  labor,  is  what?  It  is  to  prohibit  or  limit 
employment  of  children  for  hire.  There  is  no  mistaking  that 
language.  It  means  precisely  what  it  Ls  intended  and  sup- 
posed to  mean.  It  means  what  the  country  means  when  it 
talks  of  child  labor.  Therefore  it  would  seem  obvious  that 
when  we  substitute,  as  we  do  in  the  new  amendment,  the 
phrase  "employment  for  hire"  for  the  word  "labor"  which 
helped  to  stymie  the  old  amendment  we  have  substantially 
met  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  Pre.^^ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  What  is  the  reaction  of  the  public,  par- 
ticularly the  church  groups  and  the  agricultural  groups,  to 
the  Senator's  new  amendment  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate?  In  other  words,  do  the  same  groups  that  ob- 
jected so  strenuously  to  the  amendment  which  has  been  in 
the  process  of  ratification  for  a  period  of  years  have  the  same 
objection  to  his  amendment  or  are  they  in  general  accord 
with  it? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  about  to  prove  to  the  Senate 
that  most  of  them  are  in  accord  and  that  scarcely  any  are 
left  in  opposition  if  the  new  formula  be  accepted. 

The  third  word  that  was  involved  in  this  long-tune  contro- 
versy was  the  word  "eighteen." 

It  has  been  argued  that  children,  in  this  day  and  age. 
have  usually  ceased  to  be  "children"  in  a  practical  sense  long 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  18;  that  this  age  limit  is  un- 
realistically  long;  that  it  carries  the  proposed  new  power  of 
Congress  over  "children"  much  too  far  dowTi  the  calendar  of 
adolescence.  Therefore,  the  new  amendment  realistically 
drops  the  age  to  16,  the  point  at  which  most  of  the  former 
N.  R.  A.  protections  respecting  so-called  child  labor  usually 
stopped.     I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  that  fact. 

Thus,  with  these  three  simple  changes  or  substitutions,  we 
get  the  new  amendment,  reading  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  limit  and  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment for  hire  of  persons  under  16  years  of  age. 

Now  let  me  discuss  the  question  whether  this  new  amend- 
ment may  hopefully  anticipate  a  happier  fate  than  the  old 
one.  I  now  proceed  to  answer  directly  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges].  I  have  sought  to  contact  all  possible  groups  which 
organized  against  the  old  amendment  and  which  have  un- 
undoubtedly  created  a  situation  that  denies  any  further 
chance  for  the  old  amendment.  I  have  found  substantial 
agreement  that  the  new  text  largely  obviates  the  old  doubts 
and  suspicions.  In  many  instances  I  have  found  outstand- 
ing opponents  of  the  old  amendment  who  are  wiUing  to  cru- 
sade enthusiastically  in  behalf  of  the  new  one,  thankful  that 
the  child-labor  issue  at  last  is  presented  in  a  form  which 
permits  them  to  prove  their  anxiety  to  aid  in  ending  this 
blight.  In  other  instances  I  have  found  that  former  oppo- 
nents will  be  content  to  subside  and  to  withhold  all  further 
contest  if  the  child-labor  issue  is  textually  confined  to  the 
exploitations  which  are  presumed  to  be  the  sole  concern  of 
this  progressive  movement.  It  is  as  a  result  of  these  frank 
conferences  that  I  submitted  the  now-pending  phraseology 
and  offered  the  new  amendment  on  May  6,  1937.  It  will 
achieve  practically  every  legitimate  objective  which  the  old 
amendment  sought  in  behalf  of  American  child  life:  but  it 
will  not  do  the  other  and  unrelated  things  which  have  no 
place  in  such  a  request.  It  can  undoubtedly  be  ratified  by  the 
necessary  36  States  within  1  year,  and  this  long-time  struggle 
for  the  most  elemental  of  humanities  can  be  at  last  con- 
clusively concluded. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  very 
able  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the 
opponents  to  the  original  child-labor  law  was  the  National 
Association    of    Manufacturers.    May    I    ask    the    Senator 


would  today  be  law. 


These  slum  demons  have  yet  to  rally  their  first  defender. 
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from  Michigan  whether,  in  making  his  canvass  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  original  measure,  he  has  included  that 
association? 

Mr.  VANDEINBERG.  Let  me  be  very  frank  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  did  not.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  say  that  I  am 
not  interested  in  their  point  of  view,  because,  of  course,  I 
am;  but  I  felt  that  that  particular  group  has  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  this  problem  which  might  involve  a  bias.  I 
went  to  the  groups,  instead,  which,  may  we  say,  have  a 
social  interest  rather  than  an  economic  interest  in  the  situ- 
tion;  and  I  think  I  am  prepared  to  prove  in  a  few  moments 
that,  almost  without  reservation,  their  opposition  has  been 
withdrawn.  I  am  unable  to  tell  the  Senator  the  attitude  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Does  the  Senator  not  believe  that 
the  opposition  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactiirers 
ought  also  to  be  withdrawn? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  not  only  believe  it,  I  not  only  agree 
with  what  the  Senato:^  from  Wyoming  says,  but  I  think  it 
will  be,  in  view  of  some  of  the  other'  exhibits  which  I  am 
about  to  present. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
•     Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Is  the  Senator  from  Michigan  going  to 
put  in  the  Record  the  names  of  the  outfits  he  has  contacted 
in  order  that  we  may  know  their  attitude? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes;  assuming  that  the  word  "out- 
fits" correctly  applies  to  them. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Well,  I  will  amend  the  question  and  say 
"organizations  or  groups." 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

A  few  conscientious  objectors  will  still  insist  that  there 
should  be  no  Federal  authority  whatever  in  this  field.  But 
I  believe  that  a  fair  cross  section  of  this  heretofore  hostile 
thought  is  represented  by  the  attitude  of  Mr.  SterUng  E. 
Edmunds,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of  Child,  Family,  School,  and 
Church,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  formidable  single  force 
in  the  battle  against  the  old  amendment.  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize that  this  National  Committee  for  the  Protection 
of  Child,  Family,  School,  and  Church  was  probably  the  cen- 
tral force  which  organized  the  propaganda  and  the  opposi- 
tion against  the  old  amendment. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Let  me  finish  this  exhibit.  Mr. 
Sterling  E.  Edmunds,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  the  very  active 
and  aggressive  director  of  this  battle  against  the  old  amend- 
ment, and  still  is.  Mr.  Edmunds  permits  me  to  quote  him 
as  follows: 

I  am  very  glad,  personally,  and  not  as  the  director  of  oxir  volun- 
tary national  committee,  to  state  that  5^ur  proposed  substitute 
constitutional  amendment,  dealing  with  child  labor,  avoids  the 
major  grounds  upon  which  the  one  propoeed  In  1924  has  been  so 
widely  and  bitterly  opposed.  Those  who  are  opposing  the  old 
amendment  are  deeply  interested  in  preventing  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  children  which  and  which  alone  your  proposed  amend- 
ment would  give  Congress  the  power  to  prevent.  But  the  battle 
against  the  old  amendment  Is  a  battle  to  prevent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  acquiring  a  much  more  extensive  power  over  Ameri- 
ca's children  with  authority  to  regulate  all  of  their  labor  paid  and 
unpaid  on  the  farm,  in  the  hcnne,  and  In-the  schoolroom,  which 
that  amendment  would  confer  If  It  la  ever  ratified.  WhUe  I  am 
not  authorized  to  speak  for  those  associated  with  me  in  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  prevent  what  we  believe  would  amount  to 
the  nationalization  of  our  chUdren  imder  the  old  amendment,  It 
is  my  opinion  that  few  would  oppose  the  ratification  of  your  sub- 
stitute amendment;  and  that  such  opposition,  if  any,  would  be  on 
the  general  ground  that  the  Federal  Government  has  become 
dangerously  overpowerfiil  to  the  disparagement  of  the  right  of 
local  self-government,  and  that  the  States  themselves  are  solving 
the  child-labor  problem.  It  is  my  further  opinion  that  your  sub- 
stitute amendment  would  be  promptly  ratlfl^ed  if  those  so  assidu- 
ously pressing  for  ratification  of  the  old  Eunendmeut  would  with- 
draw their  lobbies  from  the  State  legislatures  and  refrain  from 
(^posing  your  proposal  before  the  State  conventions.  Of  course. 
If  they  should  oppose  your  substitute  amendment  before  the  State 
conventions  they  will  convict  themselves  of  being  more  concerned 
for  governmental  control  of  America's  children  than  for  the  abol- 
liihment  of  what  may  remain  of  the  chUd-labor  evil. 

There  is  the  first  exhibit  which  I  submit  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  AUSTEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  This  is  a  little  collateral  to  the  Senator's 
main  theme,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  not  distract  him.  The 
consideration  of  the  ratification  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  is  raised  by  the  suggestion  of  this  distinguished 
citizen. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Will  the  Senator  permit  that  subject 
to  be  raised  a  little  later  in  the  discussion? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  like  to  cwnplete  concur- 
rently the  answer  to  the  question  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  wliich  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  is  worth  while  to  pursue  a  new  amendment 
rather  than  the  old  one. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  ^^,'i]l  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  hope  the  Senator  Ls  working  up  to  a 
climax,  because  this  man  Edmunds,  to  whom  he  refers,  is 
about  as  low  in  the  scale  of  opposition  as  he  could  go. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  completely  disagree  wuth  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MINTON.  He  has  labored  in  owxjsition  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  he  represented  no  one  except  himself  and  that 
not  very  well. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is  completely  in  error. 
If  he  will  read  the  lists 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  read  the  hearings. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senator  will  read  the  list  of 
directors  of  the  association  with  which  Mr.  Edmunds  is 
associated,  he  may  still  stand  upon  his  observation  if  he 
wishes.    I  comi^etely  and  utterly  disagree  with  him. 

I  hope  I  have  left  no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  as  to  what 
I  think  about  Mr.  Sterling  Edmunds.  I  think  he  Is  one  of 
the  splendid  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  think  his  inter- 
est in  this  entirely  voluntary'  movement  with  which  he  has 
been  related  has  been  purely  the  interest  of  a  patriot  who 
was  concerned  with  his  conscience  and  with  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  He  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  so  far 
as  his  motives  and  character  are  concerned,  I  submit  this 
testimony,  and  I  stand  upon  it. 

Now,  let  us  go  to  the  National  Grange.  The  National 
Grange  is  certainly  an  "outfit,"  to  use  the  rather  disparag- 
ing term  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Minton] — an 
"outfit"  which  ordinarily  commands  a  reasonable  degree  of 
respect  here  and  there.  At  any  rate  it  commands  my  com- 
plete respect.  The  National  Grange  has  always  opposed  the 
old  amendment.  The  National  Grange  has  insisted  that  the 
old  amendment  went  far  beyond  the  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  anti-child-labor  movement  in  the  sense  of  assum- 
ing the  commercial  exploitation  of  children. 

What  was  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Grange 
on  November  18,  1937,  at  its  last  annual  convention?  This 
was  the  resolution: 

Whereas  the  proposed  child-labor  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  was  submitted  by  Congress  in  1924  has  thus  far  failed 
to  receive  the  approval  of  the  required  number  of  States,  largely 
because  common  sense  revolts  at  the  Idea  of  classifying  boys  and 
girls  up  to  18  years  of  age  as  children;  and 

Whereas  the  ratification  of  this  proposal  would  confer  wholly 
unwarranted  powers  upon  a  Federal  Government:  Tberefure  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we — 

The  National  Grange  speaking — 

Aesolved.  That  we  advocate  the  submission  of  a  new  amendment 
In  this  connection  providing  that  Congress  should  have  the  right 
to  limit  and  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  for  hire  In  indus- 
tries manufEUJturlng  merchandise  going  Into  and  affecting  inter- 
state commerce  up  to  the  time  they  have  attained  the  age  cf 
16  years. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  fair  to  assume. 
on  the  face  of  language  of  the  action  of  the  National  Grange 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  that  where  heretofore  it  has  stood 
impregnably  as  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  ratification 
of  the  old  amendment,  it  might  well  be  contemplated  now 
as  one  of  the  forces  to  make  it  possible  for  the  new  amend- 
ment to  succeed. 


■  w«vr«^        %#A         A.mA< 
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Here  is  another  Interesting  grou; 
sociaticR.    I  realize  that  in  some 
status  of  a  lawyer  is  somewhat  low 
that  have  been  cast  upon  him  hithe^ 
upon  high  authority;   but  I  still 
Association  represents  a  highly 
section  of  important  public  opinion 
Association  ha.5  always  opposed  th< 
last  national  convention  it  became 
the  subject  that  it  ordered  the  vers 
its  procedure  is  concerned,  of  a 
among  Its  membership.     The  resu 
came  available  a  few  days  ago. 

The  previous  opposition  of  the 
to  the  old  amendment  was  conflriaed 
"yes"  to  2.743  "no."     On  the  quesjt 
association  would  prefer  the  new 
the  vote  was  11.254  "yes"  and  1,7c 
question  of  whether  the  bar  assoc 
new  amendment  the  vote  was  7,729 

There  is  a  specific  exhibit  of 
American  public  thought  which 
when  it  faces  the  new  amendment 
would  think  that  attitude  of  the 
might  be  very  significant  in 
was  asked  by  my  able  friend,  the 
[Mr.  O'Mahoniy]   respecting  the 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
could  be  submitted.    There  are 
could  be  submitted.    I  am  not 
the  Senate  longer  with  this  partlc^ilar 
I  am  content  to  rest  upon  another 
guage  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
think  this  "outfit"  ought   to 
because  I  am  about  to  quote  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Unlte( 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Senate: 

The  resolution — 

Referring  to  Senate  Joint  Resolut}ion  144,  the  new  amen(i- 
ment — 

.  Constlllutlon 


respor  se 


the  American  Bar  As- 

q^iarters  the  contemporary 

in  view  of  the  aspersions 

and  yon,  and  frequently 

;hlnk  the  American  B&r 

respectable  and  significant 

The   American  Bar 

old  amendment.    In  its 

;o  keenly  concerned  upon 

unusual  thing,  so  far  as 

najtional  baUot  referendum 

t  of  Its  referendum  be- 

4merican  Bar  Association 
by  a  vote  of  10,840 
ion  of  whether  the  bar 
ainendment  to  the  old  one 
7  "no."    On  the  specific 
ation  would  support  the 

yes"  and  5,777  "no."' 
Another  great  section   of 
cpmpletely  changes  front 
rather  than  the  old.    I 
.Atmerican  Bar  Association 
to  the  question  which 
Senator  from  Wyoming 
ittitude  of  the  National 
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goLig 


aJmost 


scleral 


proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
prohibiting    child    labor.     There    Is 
upon   this   objective   In   American   pub 
been  such  stem  disagreement  respecting 
the  previous  child-labor  amendment 
tlon  for   13  years.     The  former  propos^ 
States:    but    It   becomes    Increasingly 
result  of  adverse  action  this  year  In 
the  former  proposal  will  not  become 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
that   a   new   amendment.   In  the   fomi 
accomplish  every  p\irpoee  In  preventln  ; 
tlon   of   children   In   Industry;    but,   oif 
effectually  eliminates  the  anxieties  of 
have  feared  the  brocul  Implications  of 
ployed  In  the  previous  unfortunate 
bitterly  contended  against  the  prevlbx;^ 
that    It    might    authorize    Congress 
many  fields  not  actually  Intended  by 
amendment.    It   makes   no   difference 
justified.     The  fact  remains  that  thes^ 
pleted  ratification  impoaalble,  and 
to  continue  this  veto.    The  committe« 


This    Is    the    unanimous    Senat^ 
speaking — 


that  the  new  proposal  will  subetantlall-^ 
and  that  by  specifically  confining  the 
exploitation.  It  may  be  anticipated  thai 
a  swift  response  by  way  of  conclusive 
Nothing   has  been  sacrificed  as  reqjecis 
Congxess  to  deal  with  child  labor  In  tqe 
is  universally  recognized  as  a  menace 
changes  are  solely  In  the  Interest  of 
the  power  thus  created  In  Congress 
imantldpated  and  unintended  fields 

So  we  have  the  unanimous  verdic 
Committee,  which  certainly  Is  woijthy 
forum. 

Mr.  President,  in  si>ite  of  what  I 
clear  track  for  the  new  amendment 
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individual  exhibits  which 
church  exhibits  which 
to  burden  the  ears  of 
phase  of  the  appeal, 
outfit,"  to  use  the  lan- 
[Mr.  Mtnton],   and  I 
conimand   even  his   respect, 
ifianimous  opinion  of  the 
States  Senate.     This  is 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the 


of  the  United  States 
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the  appropriate  text  that 

lingered  without  ratlfica- 

has   been   raffled   by   28 

I  manifest,    particularly    as    a 

Important  States,  that 

part  of  the  Constitution. 

been  advised   and  believes 

herewith   submitted,    will 

the  commercial  exploita- 

the   other   hand,   that   It 

Important  groups  who 
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unendment  to  commercial 

there  will  be  a  ready  and 

ratification  by  the  States. 

the   adequate   power   of 

exploitation  sense  which 
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of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
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!  shall  see  fit  to  give  it  the  "go"  si^n.  I  want  to  make  it  plain 
:   that  there  remains  an  important  and  impressive  minority 
'   which  will  still  be  opposed  to  any  constitutional  change  of 
i   any  nature  in  respect  to  child  labor.     It  believes  that  the 
I   problem  can  be  adequately  met  in  the  various  Stales,  pro- 
I   tected  by  some  such  interstate  proscription  as  the  Wheeler- 
I   Johnson  bill,  to  which  I  shall  make  further  reference  later, 
i       One  of  the  outstanding  leaders  who  still  retains  this  atti- 
tude is  Assembl>-man  James  J.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York, 
who  played  a  large  part  in  the  Empire  State's  rejection  of 
the  old  amendment.     He  Insists  that  those  for  whom  he 
speaks  have  no  wish  or  thousrhr  of  condoning  or  supporting 
the  manual  labor  of  little  children.     But,  asserting  that  "the 
Lord  knows  we  had  enough  trouble  with  that  word  'prohibit' 
in  the  recent  past  merely  bf^caa-^e  the  eighteenth  amendment 
sought  to  prohibit  American  citizens  frcm  an  act  which  is 
not  in  itself  immoral  or  criminal,"  Mr.  Wadsworth  continues 
to  oppose  the  new  amendment  as  he  did  the  old,  and  says: 

Let  us  by  all  means  eradicate  sweatshops  and  manual  labor  lor 
those  of  tender  years  L-et  us  by  all  means  follow  the  progres- 
sive path  which  stretches  bf-fore  every  Intelligent  American  cit- 
izen. But  let  us  do  it  m  a  constructive  and  practical  way — the 
way  that  needs  no  appeal  to  the  rabble;  that  needs  no  tear- 
Jerking  oratory,  no  f.^ke  statements,  or  pict-ores  to  gain  popular' 
support  for  ratmcation.  And.  above  all,  let  us  not  allow  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  say.  "Thou  shalt  not"  to  any 
citizen  of  any  age.  The  statute  laws  of  this  land  take  care  of  the 
"Thou  Shalt  not's"  to  the  citizen;  the  Constitution  says  'Thou 
Shalt  not"  only  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  disagreeing,  as  t  do,  with  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
yet.  in  fairness  to  him,  believing  that  I  should  present  an 
epitome  of  his  views,  I  submit  that  it  demonstrates  that 
there  is  still  an  argument  to  be  met  and  still  a  battle  to  be 
won  before  Congress  can  be  clothed  with  power  to  limit  or 
prohibit  the  emplo>-ment  of  children  for  hire  in  a  conclusive 
sense.  Nor  would  I  minimize  or  depreciate  this  opposition. 
I  simply  say  that  this  emphasizes  the  importance  of  choosing 
the  surest  and  the  niost  solid  ground  upon  which  to  pitch  the 
new  battle.  I  again  assert  that  opposition  goes  to  its  lowest 
ebb,  and  success  for  this  movement  goes  to  its  highest  flow, 
when  we  take  our  stand  upon  the  new  text  as  it  now  awaits 
congressional  approval. 

I  should  be  less  than  frank  with  the  Senate  if  I  did  not 
also  indicate  that  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  chief  and  most  enthusiastic  proponent  of  the  old 
amendment,  is  dis.satislied  with  tne  textual  changes  here 
proposed.  In  a  sincere  and  well-sustained  letter  to  me  on 
the  subject,  dat«d  last  October  27.  Miss  Katherine  F.  Len- 
root.  Bureau  Chief,  objects  to  the  reduction  in  age  limit 
.from  18  to  16.  and  says  it  "constitutes  a  very  serious  failure 
to  follow  quite  generally  accepted  standards  of  what  good 
child-labor  legislation  should  provide."  She  expresses  skep- 
ticism about  dropping  the  word  'regulate."  She  particularly 
complains  that  the  new  phrase  "emplojTnent  for  hire"  may 
not  cover  what  she  calls  'industrial  home  work,"  because 
"there  are  many  situations  in  which  children  are  at  gainful 
work,  working  with  parents  or  other  adults  at  gainful  em- 
ployment, and  yet  not  on  the  pay  rolls  themselves."  She 
complains  that  "for  hire"  connotes  "specific  relationship,  as 
employer  and  employee  or  principal  and  agent." 

I  have  great  respect  for  Miss  Lenroot,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  quarrel  with  her  over  any  of  her  objectives,  because 
I  wholly  share  her  concern;  but  I  want  to  say  this  in  response 
to  her  criticisms  of  the  new  amendment.  The  new  amend- 
ment does  intend  to  confine  itself  to  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  children  in  the  commonly  accepted  relationship  be- 
tween employer  and  employee.  Undoubtedly  it  does  not 
enter  the  American  home  and  reach  parental  relationships. 
That  is  its  strength.  That  is  the  reason  it  can  be  ratified. 
Perhaps  it  thus  will  fail  to  prove  the  final  100-percent  re- 
straint uj3on  child  labor  for  which  our  ideology  might  justly 
yearn.  But  I  submit  that  if  it  goes  99  percent  of  the  way 
and  succeeds,  it  is  an  infinitely  greater  benediction  upon 
child  life  than  is  a  blind  and  unreasoning  pursuit  of  the 
100  percent  which  fails  to  get  anywhere  at  all.  I  further 
submit  that  no  amendment,  no  matter  how  nobly  meditated. 
can  ever  hope  to  enter  the  American  home  and  substitute 
the  controls  of  a  governmental  bureaucracy,  however  benev- 
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olent,  for  the  primary  responsibilities  of  parenthood.  To 
attempt  it  is  futile.  To  withhold  all  other  efforts  because  of 
futility  is  disservice  to  a  great  cause. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  come  to  view  the  matter  as  realistically 
as  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  done.  Their  co- 
operation is  essential  to  a  quick  and  successful  campaign  in 
behalf  of  the  new  amendment.  A  divisioii  among  the  friends 
of  this  great  objective  would  discourage  a  prospectus  which 
otherwise  offers  at  this  hour  greater  prcmilse  of  success  than 
ever  before. 

It  is  natural  that  those  who  have  striven  for  the  old 
amendment  down  through  13  hectic  years  should  have  a 
particular  attachment  to  its  form  and  substance;  but  I  sub- 
mit that  a  realistic  consideration  of  the  problem  incor- 
rigibly demonstrates  that  the  old  amendment  offers  no 
better  possibilities  than  another  era  of  interminable  and  in- 
conclusive discussion. 

Let  us  see  if  this  is  not  a  Judicial  conclusion. 

The  life  story  of  this  old  child-labor  amendment^-which 
has  been  perhaps  more  accurately  described  by  many  of  its 
critics  as  the  srouth -control  amendment — ^Is  a  tale  of  frus- 
trating ups  and  down,  with  the  downs  predominating  despite 
final  favorable  action  at  one  time  or  another  by  28  of  the 
necessary  36  States  in  the  last  13  years.  But.  from  first  to 
last,  a  conside.-able  number  of  States,  some  of  them  exceed- 
ingly important  and  influential  and  populous  States,  have 
repeatedly  declined  to  fall  in  line  with  the  old  amendment; 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  realistic  reason  for  believing  that 
they  ever  will.  These  States  are  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont, 
and  Virginia. 

I  repeat  that  this  opposition  is  entrenched  beyond  any 
realistic  hope  that  It  can  be  overcome.  This  conclusion  is 
em.phasized  by  the  Stjite  legislative  record  in  1937.  Probably 
in  no  year  since  the  o^d  amendment  was  launched  have  State 
legislatures  been  subjected  to  such  tremendous  pressure  from 
Washington,  and  by  an  administration  which  Is  highly  expert 
in  the  technique  of  putting  on  the  screws.  TTie  President 
himself  started  the  cf,mpaign  early  in  January  with  personal 
letters  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  lu^ng  that 
ratification  of  the  oil  amendment  be  set  down  as  a  major 
State  legislative  objective  for  1937.  The  White  House  did  its 
prettiest  in  this  respect.  It  was  followed  by  heavy  lobbying 
by  pressure  groups  which  concentrated  on  this  year's  last 
round-up.  I  am  net  now  discussing  whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong  in  the  r  objective;  I  am  solely  discussing  what 
happened.  I  am  simply  facing  facts  In  behalf  of  an  honest 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  true  friends  of  the  move- 
ment to  stop  child  labor  should  longer  cling  to  a  broken 
dream  or  whether  tl  ey  should  wholeheartedly  rally  to  the 
new  standard  which  gives  every  promise  of  actually  stop- 
ping child  labor. 

What  happened  as  a  result  of  this  great  drive  last  spring 
for  the  old  amendment?  The  siun  total  of  this  powerful 
effort  upon  21  State  legislatures,  meeting  this  year  in  regular 
or  special  session,  wcs  to  captxire  4 — Kansas,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  and  Kentucky;  but  in  2  of  the  4— Kansas  and  Ken- 
tucky—the validity  of  ratification  was  promptly  challenged 
In  the  courts,  and  in  Kentucky  the  courts  already  have  sus- 
tained the  challenge.  Meanwhile,  despite  the  pressure  in  a 
cause  which  peculiarly  lent  itself  to  persuasive  emotional 
appeal,  the  followinfj  17  State  legislatures  either  rejected 
the  old  amendment  or  failed  to  ratify:  Alabama,  Connecti- 
cut. Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island, 
South  CaroUna,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vermont. 
These  legislatures  :.poke  for  50,000,000  people  during  1937. 
In  some  instances  tlie  rejection  was  particularly  eloquent. 
For  example,  the  Massachusetts  House  rejected  the  old 
amendment  en  March  23  by  a  vote  of  188  to  13,  and  the 
Senate  followed  suit  1  week  later  by  a  vote  of  30  to  6.  The 
New  York  Assembly  rejected  it  on  March  9  by  a  vote  of 

102  to  42.    The  Soutli  Dakota  House  rejected  it  on  February 

II  by  a  vote  of  70  to  28.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Kansas 


ratification  in  the  State  senate  was  by  a  vote  of  21  to  20,  with 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  easting  the  deciding  vote— the  exer- 
cise of  a  prerogative  on  his  part  which  is  now  in  process  of 
court  challenge  instituted  by  all  20  of  the  opposition  State 
senators,  plus  1  who  had  been  recorded  in  the  afflnnative. 

I  submit  that  this  13-year  record  offers  no  tangible  assur- 
ance that  the  future  of  the  old  child-labor  amendment  will 
be  any  more  successful  than  its  past,  and  if  we  are  really 
Interested  in  doing  something  about  this  problem,  that  the 
time  has  come  frankly  to  abandon  a  failure  and  to  con- 
centrate upon  an  alternative  which  gives  every  promise  of 
success. 

There  is  an  even  more  persuasive  reason — namely,  the 
October  decision  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals.  I  beg 
the  Senate  to  understand  that  I  am  merely  reporting  the 
facts  as  a  newspaper  man,  and  not  attempting  to  argue 
them  as  a  la\\Ter  for  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  The  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  announced  in  a  litigated  decision  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1937,  that  the  amendment  is  no  longer  legally  pending 
for  action  "^y  the  States.  F^rst,  because  it  has,  upon  occa- 
sion, been  affirmatively  rejected  by  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  States;  second,  because  13  years  is  more  than  a  "rea- 
sonable time"  in  which  to  get  a  "contemporaneous  reflection 
of  the  will  of  the  people."  On  the  former  score  the  court 
points  out  that — 

It  appears  from  the  record  that  21  Instead  of  13  States  by  1928 
had  not  only  rejected  the  old  amendment  but  also  that  i-esolu- 
tlons  thereon  were  dulv  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  37  States  In  all  had  actually  rejected. 

On  the  latter  score  the  court  points  out  that  if  a  proposed 
amendment  be  deemed  pending  forever,  without  any  time 
Umit  dictated  by  a  rule  of  reason,  we  might  confront  the 
absurd  contemplation  that  two  amendments  proposed  in 
1789,  one  in  1810,  and  another  in  1861,  might  still  be  deemed 
alive,  silthough  the  generations  which  fostered  them  long 
since  went  to  their  graves. 

TTie  Kentucky  issue  arose  because,  among  other  reasons, 
this  State  rejected  the  old  amendment  on  March  24,  1926, 
but  under  whip  and  spur  of  New  Deal  impulse  sought  to 
reverse  itself  11  years  later  and  voted  to  ratify  on  January 
13,  1937.  There  was  much  argument  back  in  post  Civil  War 
days  over  the  question  whether  a  State  could  speak  more 
than  wice  and  change  its  mind  in  the  exercise  of  its  pre- 
rogative to  pass  upon  constitutional  amendments,  and  there 
seems  to  have  developed  an  expedient  body  of  opinion  at 
that  time  that  if  a  State  should  vote  "yes"  the  decision  was 
irrevocable,  but  if  it  should  first  vote  "no"  it  could  subse- 
quently reverse  itself.  But  the  Kentucky  court,  quoting 
numerous  sustaining  authorities,  dismisses  this  as  hypoc- 
risy, and  bluntly  says: 

We  think  the  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  a  State  can  act  but 
once  •  •  •  and  whether  its  vote  be  In  the  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, having  acted,  it  has  exhausted  its  power  further  to  consider 
the  question  without  a  resubmission  by  Congress. 

On  the  other  point — "reasonable  time" — the  court  points 
out  that  Congress  itself  now  apparently  considers  that  7 
years  is  the  maximum  lapse  for  an  appropriately  contem- 
poraneous judgment.  ThLs  limitation  was  part  of  the  con- 
gressional action  on  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  amend- 
ments, and  it  is  embodied  in  the  new  child-labor  amendment 
as  now  proposed. 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  may  be  right  or  wrong. 
It  will  take  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  decide.  I  freely  concede  that  this  exceedingly  in- 
teresting constitutional  point  is  moot.  In  the  recent  Kansas 
appeal  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court,  in  a  divided  opinion, 
came  to  a  conclusion  on  September  16,  1937,  quite  contrary 
to  the  one  just  presented.  It  held  that  the  old  child-labor 
amendment  retained  its  validity  and  pendency  after  and 
despite  its  rejection  by  a  majority  of  the  States;  that  the 
old  amendment  is  still  pending,  although  more  than  12  years 
have  elapsed  since  submission;  that  a  State  which  had  af- 
firmatively rejected  the  old  amendment  could  later  recon- 
sider and  validly  ratify. 

This  disagreement  recalls  previous  dispute  over  the  same 
Issues.  A  special  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
reported  in  1935  that  the  old  amendment  was  legally  dead 
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even  at  that  time  because  of  the 
original  submission.    The  CMimiltt^e 
law  professors,  who  took  the  oppod 
which  appears  in  the 
page  1737. 

When  lawyers  and  courts  disagr^ 
tentions  of  a  prudent  layman  to 
advised  by  the  Senate's  legislative 
In  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
tills  issue  is  tlie  case  of  Dilllon 
of  the  Court  in  that  case  clearly 
reasonable  time  limit  within  whl4h 
ratified,  that  Congress  is  the 
reasonable  limit,  and  the  Impllcatldn 
low  that  Congress  already  has  flxec 

Mr.  President,  without  taking 
read  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justlcfe 
a  brief  quotation  be  inserted  In  the 

The  PRESIDENT  pHO  tempore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows 

Dillon  V.  Gloss.  Deputy  Collector  of  Uhited 
nue  (256  U.  S.  Reptf.,  p.  368).     Appsal 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Northem 


far  be  it  from  the  In- 

Irjvade  the  field;  but  I  am 

counsel  that  the  only  case 

spoken  on  any  phase  of 

Gloss.    The  opinion 

ndlcates  that  there  is  a 

amendments  must  be 

•  authority  to  fix  this 

may  appropriately  fol- 

the  limit  at  7  years. 

!  time  of  the  Senate  to 

Vandevanter,  I  ask  that 

Record  at  this  point. 

5  there  objection? 

njatter  was  ordered  to  be 


acrilnst 


thB 


article 


t  le 
aiid 
thj 
uni  elated 


neceiis 
reason  ible 


exj  iresslon 


No.  251.  Argued  liarch  22,  1921 

liCr   Justice  Vandevanter  delivered 
Wc  do  not  find  anything  In  the 
amendment   once  proposed  is   to  he 
time,  or  that  ratification  In  some  of 
from  that  In  others  by  many  years 
find   that   which   strongly   suggests 
and  ratification  are  not  treated  as 
Ing  steps  In  a  single  endeavor,  the 
they  are  not  to  be  widely  separated  Ir 
when   there   Is   deemed    to   be    a 
ments  are  to  be  proposed,  the 
when  proposed  they  are  to  be  consldere|d 
Thirdly,  as  ratification  Is  but  the 
of  the  people  and  is  to  be  effective 
the  States,  there  Is  a  fair  Implication 
contemporaneous  In  that  number  of 
the  people    In   all    sections   at   relatively 
of   course    ratification    scattered 
would  not  do.     These  considerations 
spirit   of   the    article   lead    to   the 
Jameson   (Jameson  on   Constltutionail 
"that  an  alteration  of  the  Constifutic^ 
tlon  to  the  sentiment  and  the  felt 
not  ratified  early  whUe  that  sentlmeni 
exist.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  waivec 
upon,  vmless  a  second  time  proposed 
conclude  that  the  fair  Inference  or 
that  the  ratification  must  be  within 
the  proposal. 


throv  gh 
a  id 


n  jeds 


by 


Mr.   VANDENBERG.    Mr 

this  controversial   field   of  legalistic 
escape  one  of  two  conclusions;  eitlier 
dead,  as  determined  by  the  K( 
than  2  months  ago,  or  its  continuing 
shadowed  by  a  constitutional  inflrml 
advisable  for  friends  of  the  movemmt 
old  formula,  particularly  since  the 
by  the  ix>litical  infirmity  evidenced 
ity  that  the  consent  of  36  States 
the  old  amendment. 

The  extent  and  importance  of 
bearing  upon  the   general   situatibn 
by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  foUowipg 
other  of  their  State  legislative 
7oted  during  the  last  13  years 
amendment:  Colorado,  Idaho, 
tucky,  Maine.  Michigan.  Minnesota 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico.  North 
Oregon.   Pennsylvania.   Utah.   Wi 
and  Wyoming. 

The  old  child-labor  amendment, 
iixg  for  more  than  13  years,  is 
by  impatient  reformers  to  sustaiz, 
and  self-serving  thesis  that  the 
stitution  by  the  authentic  ame.ndmi 


IndiEina 


December  20 


apse  of  10*2  years  since 

was  answered  by  three 

e  view  in  a  memorandum 

Record  for   1935  at 


States  Internal  Reve- 
from  the  District  Coiirt 
District  of  California 


Decided  BCay  16,  1921 


opinion  of  the  Court. 

which  stiggests  that  an 

(Jpen   to  ratification   for  all 

States  may  be  separated 

yet  be  effective.     We  do 

contrary.     First    proposal 

acts  but  as  succeed - 

natural  inference  being  that 

time.     Secondly,  it  is  only 

Ity   therefor   that   amend- 

Impllcatlon  being  that 

and  disposed  of  presently. 

of  the  approbation 

wllen  had  In  three-fourths  of 

that  it  must  be  sufficiently 

ftates  to  reflect  the  will  of 

the   same   period,   which 

a    long    series    of    years 

the  general  purport  and 

con4l\islon    expressed    by    Judge    , 

Conventions,   4th   ed.   586) 

proposed   today  has  rela- 

of  today,  and  that,   If 

may  fairly  be  supposed  to 

.  and  not  again  to  be  voted 

Congress!     •     •     •."     We    ! 

inlplication  from  article  V  )s 

some  reasonable  time  after 


Pres  dent 


without    invading 
technique,   we   cannot 
the  old  amendment  is 
Court  of  Appeals  less 
vsdidity  is  seriously 
ty  which  makes  it  in- 
longer  to  cling  to  the 
legal  infirmity  is  joined 
by  the  utter  improbabil- 
can  ever  be  obtained  to 

tHe  legal  question — and  its 

— is   further   indicated 

States,  in  one  or  the 

branches  or  in  both,  have 

poth  ways  upon  the   old 

,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Ken- 

,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 

Ikikota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma. 

ajliington.   West   Virginia, 


;vhich  has  been  languish - 

enthusiastically  used 

their  wholly  untenable 

of  changing  the  Ccoi- 

method  provided  in  Uia 


alv  ays 


pro<«ss 


eat 


Constitution  itself  is  too  slow,  too  tortuous,  and  too  hazardous 
to  answer  modem,  passionate  zeals  for  change.  But  the 
trouble  with  this  sham  conjuring  is  that  it  just  is  not  so. 

When  the  people  really  want  their  Constitution  amended 

when  there  is  not  something  so  radically  wrong  with  the 

thing  proposed  that  great  groups  of  the  people  oppose  it 

the  incontestable  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  act  with  so 
surprising  a  facility  that  even  the  most  rabid  of  shotgun 
crusaders  ought  not  to  suffer  dyspepsia.  It  took  them  little 
more  than  13  months  to  ratify  the  eighteenth  amendment 
between  December  1917  and  January  1919;  and  then  it  took 
them  less  than  10  months  to  unratify  it  through  the  adop- 
tion of  the  twenty-first  amendment  for  repeal  between  Feb- 
ruary and  December  1933.  They  went  for  women's  suffrage, 
through  the  nineteenth  amendment,  in  le.ss  than  14  months 
between  June  1919  and  August  1920.  They  ordered  the 
direct  election  of  United  States  Senators,  through  the  seven- 
teenth amendment,  in  less  than  12  months  from  May  1912  to 
May  1913.  They  adopted  the  twentieth  so-called  "lame 
duck"  amendment  in  11  months  from  March  1932  to  Feb- 
ruary 1933. 

These  are  the  last  five  amendments  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  they  averaged  just  12  months  from  submission  to 
ratification.  The  only  other  amendment  ratified  in  this 
century  was  the  sixteenth,  or  income-tax  amendment,  the 
ratification  of  which  took  3  years  and  8  months  from  July 
1909  to  February  1913.  This  is  the  record — and  every  sub- 
ject was  a  highly  controversial  one. 

The  sole  exception  to  the  ruie,  Mr.  President — and  this  is 
the  significant  thing  I  am  trying  to  drive  home  to  the 
Senate — has  been  the  old  child-labor  amendment,  which  was 
voted  by  the  House  on  April  26,  1924,  by  a  vote  of  297  to  69, 
and  by  the  Senate  on  June  2,  1924,  but  which  has  lacked 
ratification  by  the  necessary  36  States  ever  since. 

What  is  the  reasonable  deduction,  when  the  last  five 
amendments  complete  their  journey  in  an  average  of  12 
quick  months,  while  the  lone,  orphan  amendment  is  still 
without  a  home  at  the  end  of  13  years?  Is  it  that  the  con- 
stitutional process  of  amendment  is  a  lumbering,  impractical 
relic  of  an  ancient  age,  or  is  it  that  the  process  probably 
rejects  ill-conceived  or  ill-drawn  schemes?  What  is  the 
logical  moral?  That  the  amendment  process  killed  a  worthy 
enterprise,  or  that  the  entt;rprL^e  did  not  present  itself  ap- 
propriately to  the  conscience  and  the  judgment  and  the 
prudence  of  the  American  people? 

It  is  because  I  so  firmly  believe  the  latter  thing,  and  be- 
cause I  so  firmly  believe  that  there  can  now  be  obtained  a 
quick  meeting  of  minds  under  the  new  formula  and  pro- 
gram which  will  absolutely  prevent  the  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren, that  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  urging  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  upon  the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  practically  concluded.  The  problem 
and  responsibility  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sweated  labor  of 
children  who  are  the  victims  of  commercial  exploitation, 
and  whose  little  lives  are  broken  upon  the  grim  rack  of 
selfish  industry,  will  always  be  a  primary  moral  and  social 
challenge  in  America  until  there  is  an  end  to  this  uncivilized 
disgrace;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  encouragement  that  great 
progress  is  being  made  under  State  laws  in  behalf  of  this 
heartful  objective.  The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  issued  an  official  circular  which  shows 
that  children  from  10  to  13  years  old  employed  in  specified 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  the  United 
States  were  reduced  51  percent  in  numbers  from  1920  to 
1930,  the  numbers  of  children  from  14  to  16  were  reduced 
64  percent,  and  the  numbers  of  children  from  16  to  18  were 
reduced  32  percent.  This  is  a  very  real  advance.  But  it  is 
clear  that  a  fundamental  challenge  remains,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  1930  census,  there  were  still  235,000  children 
from  10  to  14  who  were  specifically  at  work,  with  88  percent 
of  them  concentrated  in  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central, 
and  West  South  Central  States.  There  were  432,000  chil- 
dren from  14  to  16  still  at  regular  work,  again  with  66  per- 
cent concentrated  in  the  same  identified  group  of  States. 
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The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  points 
out  that  N.  R.  A.  subftantiaDy  accelerated  this  cleansing 
trend,  but  that  the  sus;5€nsion  of  N.  R.  A.  correspondingly 
renewed  the  old  trend,  which  found  the  tendency  for  child 
labor  following  the  trend  of  general  factory  employment. 

A  definite  child-labor  problem  manifestly  remains.  It  in- 
volves some  three-quarters  of  a  million  children  who  are 
16  years  of  age  or  unc  er.  In  time  State  authority  might* 
catch  up  with  the  problem.  That  is  the  direction  which 
events  have  taken.  But  a  humane  nation  cannot  rest  con- 
tented with  this  slow  ar  d  hesitant  reliance.  We  may  find  it 
difficult  to  agree  upon  uniformity  in  respect  to  general  wage 
and  hour  standards,  but  we  ought  not  to  find  it  diflBcult  to 
agree  upwn  uniformity  of  protection  against  the  sordid  and 
degenerating  exploitation  of  little  children  in  industry  and 
agriculture,  or  anywhere  else. 

The  proposed  amendment,  it  should  be  clearly  understood, 
is  not  itself  a  statute.  It  does  not  undertake  to  specify  that 
no  child  shall  work  at  all  under  any  circumstances.  That 
would  be  ridiculous,  because  there  is  such  a  thing  as  work, 
even  for  children,  whicli  may  be  healthy  and  wholeswne  and 
highly  useful  in  the  primal  inculcation  of  habits  of  thrift 
and  responsibUity.  T.ie  proposed  amendment  authorizes 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  deliberative  and  prac- 
tical way,  asserting  such  realistic  exemptions  as  common 
sense  may  dictate.  I  em  unable  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
considerable  sentiment  in  the  country  which  would  object  to 
this  much  congressional  authority  being  exercised  in  child 
emancipations.  On  tie  contrary,  I  am  emphatically  con- 
vinced that  a  constitutional  amendment  which  confines  it- 
self to  this  objective,  and  yet  wholly  succeeds  in  meeting  this 
objective,  will  be  promptly  ratified  by  the  action  of  sufficient 
States  to  bring  this  long-deferred  aspiration  to  effective 
fruition. 

Instead  of  waiting  13  more  years  to  wrangle  over  extreme 
futilities,  there  is  a  clear,  clean  way  to  stop  what  remains  of 
inhmr.ane  commercial  exploitation  of  children  under  the 
Amencan  fiag.  If  the  present  national  administration  will 
put  its  tremendous  power  behind  two  effective  alternatives, 
the  job  can  be  done,  and  it  can  be  done  now — to  quote  a 
favorite  Presidential  aix>strophe. 

It  can  be  partially  done  by  the  early  passage  of  Senate  bill 
2226,  aheady  approved  by  the  Senate,  which  is  the  proposal 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Wheeler]  and 
the  Senator  from  Coloiado  LMr.  Johnson]  to  protect  enlight- 
ened States  against  unenhghtened  ones,  and  which  would 
permit  any  such  State  to  apply  its  own  child-labor  laws 
against  "all  goods,  waies,  and  merchand'se  produced  wholly 
or  in  part  through  tlie  use  of  child  labor"  that  shall  be 
brought  in  from  other  States  "for  use,  consvimption,  sale,  or 
storage."  This  is  in  line  with  the  reconunendations  of  the 
American  Bar  Associat  on,  and  with  the  theory  of  the  Hawes- 
Cooper  Act  and  the  Ashurst-Sumners  Act,  both  already  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  both  dealing  with  the 
interstate  transportati«)n  of  iMrison-made  goods. 

It  can  be  done  finally  and  conclusively  by  clothing  Congress 
with  the  unequivocal  and  unquestioned  power  to  "limit  and 
prohibit  the  employment  for  hire  of  persons  under  16  years 
of  age,"  as  provided  in  the  new  and  now-pending  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Ccngress  can  then  confidently  proceed  to 
tiie  necessary  final  statute.  That  statute,  of  course,  will  pro- 
vide appropriate  exemptions.  For  example,  it  is  in  no  one's 
mind  to  end  the  traditional  newsboy's  role  beyond  essential 
primary  rules.  But  such  a  statute,  deahng  exclusively  witli 
commercial  exploitation,  can  end  for  keeps  what  remains 
of  this  insufferable,  indefensible  vice. 

It  is  a  choice  between  more  agitation — sterile  agitation  on 
the  one  hand  and  quick  action,  conclusive  action,  on  the 
other  hand.    The  present  Congress  will  decide. 
I  thank  the  Senate  lor  its  consideration. 

PREVENTION  OF  AND  PTJNISHMia«T  FOR  LYHCHIWO 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  the  un- 
finished business  now  before  the  Senate,  being  House  bill  1507. 
otherwise  known  as  r.he  antilynching  bill,  cannot  be  con- 


cluded at  this  special  session  of  Congress.  It  Is  not  desired 
that  it  shall  interfere  with  the  consideration  of  the  housing 
bill,  upon  which  we  hope  to  have  a  report  from  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  this  afternoon.  I  have  conferred 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van  Ntn-s],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  WACiiKR],  and  other  Senators  who 
are  sponsoring  House  bill  1507,  and  in  accordance  with  the 

imderstanding  reached 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    The  Senator  advises  us  that  he  con- 
sulted those  who  are  sponsoring  the  bill.    Has  the  Senator 
consulted   any    of    those    who    have    been    opposed   to   the 
measure? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  have;  yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  cannot  help  what  has  been  done,  of 
course,  but  I  think  we  are  still  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
that  now  and  then  we  should  be  consulted  about  these 
matters. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  did  not  suppose  anybody  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  bill  would  object  to  the  postponement  of  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  but  I  am 
talking  about  the  plans  of  the  Senator  as  to  the  day  on 
which  he  proposes  to  have  the  bill  taken  up  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  leadership  has  been  deferring  to  the  two  Sen- 
ators primarily  interested  in  the  bill  and  acceding  to  all 
their  wishes  without  consulting  at  all  those  of  us  who  are 
on  the  other  side.  That  may  be  proper,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  all  of  us  can  be  expected  to  follow  a  leadership  that 
never  consults  us  about  what  is  to  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thought  I  spoke  to  the  Senator  about 
this  matt€r. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  did,  but  it  had  already  been 
arranged,  and  what  was  the  use  of  consulting  us  aft«r  it  had 
been  arranged? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  My  friend  the  Senator  from  Texas  can 
object. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Texas  is  not  going  to 
object,  but  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  going  away  on  a  duty 
at  the  command  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  not  planned  that  the 
subcommittee  of  which  he  is  a  member  will  return  until  the 
10th  of  January.  However  I  shall  be  back  here;  I  shall 
change  my  reservations  and  be  present  whenever  the  measure 
comes  up. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  who 
seeks  to  guide  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  to  have  every 

Senator  asree  to  everything  he  tries  to  do.    I  have  tried 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  not  impossible  to  consult  Senators 
to  find  out  what  they  think  about  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  my  friend  from  Texas  has 
any  complaint  on  that  score. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  further  proceedings  on  the 
unfinished  business,  being  the  bill  (H.  R.  1507)  to  assure  to 
persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  State  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  and  to  punish  the  crime  of  lynching,  now  before 
the  Senate,  be  postponed  until  Tliursday,  the  6th  day  of 
January  1938.  which  will  be  the  fourth  day  of  the  regular 
session  beginning  on  the  3d  of  January. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Schwellenback  in  the 
chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
will  defer  his  request  for  a  few  minutes,  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]  stated  he  would  like  to  be  present  when 
the  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  no  objection;  but  so  many  Sen- 
ators have  asked  me  about  this  matter  that  I  wanted  to  get 
it  settled  so  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  would  under- 
stand the  situation. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Will  the  Senator  again  state  his  request? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    "Hie  proposal  is  that  further  proceedings 

an  the  unfinished  business,  which  is  House  bill  1507,  the 
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antilynchirg  bill,  be  postponed  unti  the  6th  day  of  January, 
which  wil]  be  Thursday  of  the  first  week  of  the  next  regular 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESrotNG  OFFICER.    Do^s  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield  to  the  Se  aator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Will  the  Sena 
may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 

NUYS  ]  ? 

Yes;  I  yield  to 


BARKLEY. 


the  Senator  from  New 


I  should  like    o  ask  the  Senator  from 
I  know  that  ijnder  his  leadership  and 
this  measure  has  gone 


May  I 


Mr 
York. 

Mr.  COPELAND. 
Iiidiana  a  question 
that  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Wagner 
forward.     I  desire  to  be  assured  thit  the  arrangement  sug 
gested  by  our  leader  is  really  acceDtable  to  those  who  are 
taking  the  leadership  for  this  proiosed  legislation 
a  k  the  Senator  from  Indiana  aboiit  that? 

Mr.  V.\N  NUYS.     Mr.  President- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Do^s  the  Senator  from  Ken 
tucky  yield  to  the  Senator  from  In^ana? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  In  response  to 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  wish  to  aksure  him  that  this  move 
upon  the  part  of  the  majority  leadsr  is  in  conformity  witli 
conferences  that  we  have  repeated^  held.  Both  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wag-Ier]  and  I  agreed  to  this 
procedure  for  certain  reasons.  It 
dispose  of  this  bill  at  this  session, 
if  we  should  press  it  for  immediate  consideration  there 
would  be  a  filibuster  until  the  end  of  the  special  session: 
and  it  is  not  the  desire  either  of  the 
or  myself  to  have  the  special  sesiion  end  in  a  filibuster 
especially  when  there  is  a  piece  of  constructive  legislation 
on  its  way  to  the  Chamber  this  a 
all  the  friends  of  the  so-called  an 
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or  yield  in  order  that  I 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van 


;he  inquiry  of  the  senior 


is  wholly   impossible   to 
ind  I  am  confident  that 


concerned  I  am  entirely 
hat  the  proposed  agre«- 


from  the  Senator  from 


recall,  early  in  the  pres- 


ternoon.  I  believe  that 
ilynching  bill  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  bill  and  its 
ultimate  passage  that  we  resort  to  the  procedure  suggested 
by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    So  far  as  I  am 
content,  inasmuch  as  I  am  assured 

ment  is  satisfactory  to  those  favbring  the  legislation.  I 
tried  last  summer  in  various  ways  to  get  early  action  on  the 
bill,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
does  not  mean  that  the  hopes  of  th  )se  in  favor  of  the  legis- 
lation will  be  dashed  to  the  ground  once  more.  But  with 
the  assurance  from  our  leader  and 
Indiana  I  am  content. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  as 
ent  extraordinary  session  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  made  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  so-called  antiljniching  bill.  Tliat  motion  was  debated, 
and  then  later  it  was  displaced  by  the  farm  bill;  and  the 
antilynching  bill  did  not  become  the  unfinished  business  until 
Friday  of  last  week.    That  is  the  r«cord,  is  it  not?  j 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.    That  is  a  correct  statemerrt. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  curious  to  I  now  from  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  if  we  are  mere  y  to  suspend  considera- 
tion of  the  so-called  Emtilynching  bi  1  or  are  we  to  displace  it 
by  another  measure? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  request 
which  I  make,  if  agreed  to,  would  not  displace  the  bill;  it 
would  simply  postpone  it  to  a  day  certain,  at  which  time  It 
will  occupy  the  same  status  it  now  occupies.  In  order  that 
that  may  be  confirmed  as  a  matter  c  f  record,  I  ask  the  Chair 
whether,  if  my  re<iuest  is  agreed  to,  when  the  Senate  meets 
again. on  the  6th  day  of  January,  the  bill  will  then  occupy 
the  same  status  which  it  now  occupies? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tie  Chair  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  Parliamentarian  tha  the  bill  will  occupy  the 
same  position  on  the  6th  day  of  Jsnuary  which  it  occupies 

IK>W. 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in  mind  anothrr 
inquiry:  If  the  bill  remains  in  the  same  status  as  now,  may 
any  Senator  call  for  the  regular  order  and  bring  it  back 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  granted,  it  would  not  be  po,s.sible  without  unani- 
mous consent  to  bring  it  up  before  the  6th  day  of  January. 
•  Mr.  McNARY.  Then,  unde.'-  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, it  cannot  be  displaced,  but  automatically,  ■wiihout  fur- 
ther procedure,  it  will  come  before  the  Senate  on  the  6th 
day  of  January  1938? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  correct, 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr,  President,  I  have  conferred,  through  a 
messenger,  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Borah],  and 
find  that  he  has  no  objection  to  entering  into  the  agreement 
whereby  we  shall  proceed  with  the  con.'-ideratlon  of  the  bill 
on  the  6th  of  January  without  any  further  entanglement  cr 
complication.    So  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE,    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  am  interested  only  in  the  date,  the  6th  of 
January.  I  expect  to  support  this  bill  and  to  vote  for  it 
when  it  comes  to  a  vote.  However,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  CoNNALLY]  has  p'^iinted  out,  h*>  is  a  member  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Judiciary  Commitree.  which,  under  the 
direcnon  of  the  Senate,  has  arranged  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion, and  it  will  not  be  po.s3,ble  for  us  to  returr  until  Monday 
the  10th  of  January,  W!:at  is  there  .sacred  about  the  6th  of 
January,  or  why  would  u  interfere  so  seriously  with  the  work 
of  the  next  session  if  the  date  'suggested  couid  be  changed  to 
the  10th  of  January,  .so  as  to  pe:m;t  the  .■^ubcommlttee  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  chairman  to  conclude  its  work? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  .<ay  to  tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  my  own  preference  would  have  been  the  10th  of  January, 
but  we  thought,  by  reason  of  making  the  date  the  10th  of 
January,  we  might  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  reorganization 
bill  diiTing  the  first  v.eek  of  the  next  session.  But  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Byrnes],  who  has  charge  of 
that  bill,  does  not  desire  to  take  up  the  reorganization  bill 
until  the  antilynching  bill  is  dispo.sed  of.  He  does  not  desire 
to  stai't  upon  consideration  of  the  reorganization  bill  and 
have  to  stop  it,  probably  in  the  middle  of  it.s  consideration,  to 
enter  upon  the  conijideration  of  the  antiLvnchmg  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  request  I  have  made  sets  a  day  which  is 
most  convenient  to  the  largest  number  of  those  with  whom 
I  have  been  able  to  talk.  I  realize  that  probably  nothing 
would  be  lost  if  the  bill  went  over  to  the  10th  of  January, 
but  we  would  have  a  whole  week  in  which  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  regular  j-ession.  and  it  s:'emed  to  me, 
inasmuch  as  this  bill  is  the  unfinished  business,  that  it  is  a 
concession  on  all  sides  to  postpone  u  to  January  6,  and  not 
consider  it  at  all  at  this  session,  certainly  not  debate  it,  for 
the  next  3  or  4  days  while  we  are  in  .se.ssion.  The  6th  of 
January  is  the  best  day  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  and. 
for  that  reason,  I  fixed  that  as  the  day. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  can  see  no  purpose,  on  my  part,  in  object- 
ing to  the  unanimous-consent  request,  bt^caase  that  would 
only  mean  beginning  the  discussion  at  once  and  would  pre- 
vent the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  even  from  starting  on 
the  investigation  which  he  is  going  to  make.  So  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  think  the  date  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  want  to  say  something  about  the  re- 
quest before  it  is  d'^termin^d,  either  in  my  own  time  or  in 
the  tim.e  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  not  ask  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Burke  1  to  insist  upon  his  suggestion. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Barkley]  made  some 
reference  to  what  a  great  accommodation  it  is  to  all  parties 
not  to  proceed  with  this  matter  now.    It  is  not  an  accom- 
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modatlon  to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  According  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van  Nttys]  it  might  be  a  fili- 
buster. If  the  Senator  from  Texas  were  disposed  to  fili- 
buster, he  could  filibuster  by  objecting  to  the  request  now, 
and  then  the  bill  would  be  debated  2  or  3  days,  and  we  would 
adjourn  for  the  Christmas  holidays  and  in  the  regular  ses- 
sion other  matters  of  importance  would  be  pressing.  Sen- 
ators would  endeavor  to  keep  the  antilsmching  bill  ahead 
of  every  other  administration  measure  and  the  cat  would 
be  on  their  backs  and  not  on  ours.  That  is  what  I  could  do 
and  that  is  what  I  ought  to  do  when  we  are  not  treated 
with  consideration  and  when  we  are  not  even  consulted 
about  the  fixing  of  the  date. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van  NuysI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Wagner)  are  the  ones  who  have 
access  to  the  secret  councils  of  leadership,  but  we  are  not 
consulted.  It  is  immaterial  whether  it  suits  us  or  not,  but 
if  it  suits  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  if  it  suits  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  that  is  to  be  the  will  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  will  l>e  here  when  this  bill  is 
taken  up.  The  Senator  from  Texas  is  in  no  mood  now  to 
make  any  pledges  whatever.  We  realize  that  we  cannot 
postpone  action  on  the  antilynching  bill  forever.  We  realize 
that  sooner  or  later  we  are  to  be  l3mched  if  possible  linder 
the  name  of  "antilynching."     [Laughter.] 

I  want  to  express  my  feelings  in  the  matter  because  we 
have  not  been  consulted  and  we  have  been  shown  no  con- 
sideration whatever.  If  these  are  going  to  be  the  tactics 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  we  shall  be  here  in 
January,  and  we  may  be  here  a  good  long  while  in  January, 
too.  With  that  statement  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  in  fairness  to 
myself  I  must  make  at  least  a  brief  reply  to  my  friend  from 
Texas. 

I  suppose  everyone  in  the  Senate  knows  how  delicate  the 
situation  has  been  with  respect  to  the  antilynching  bill.  It  is 
no  fault  of  mine  that  it  was  brought  forward  in  the  last 
session.  In  an  effort  to  accommodate  the  Senate  proceedings 
to  the  situation  that  developed  at  that  time  I  offered  the  re- 
quest to  make  the  bill  the  special  order  following  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  farm  legislation  at  the  next  session.  I  stated 
frankly  that  that  applied  whether  it  was  an  extra  session 
called  by  the  President  or  the  regtilar  session  to  meet  in 
January. 

Of  course,  we  all  tmderstand  that  the  agricultural  relief 
bill  consumed  more  time  in  the  Senate  than  was  anticipated. 
It  was  disposed  of  only  last  Friday.  We  have  only  3  more 
days  of  this  session.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  feel  that 
anything  could  be  gained  by  proceeding  now  to  discuss  the 
antilynching  bill  for  the  next  3  or  4  days.  It  is  conceded 
there  cotild  not  be  a  vote  upon  it,  and  that  procedure  would 
interfere  with  the  consideration  of  the  housing  bill,  which  I 
hope  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  will  report 
this  afternoon. 

Looking  forward  to  that  situation.  I  have  conferred  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  tried  to  fix  a  date  upon  which  we 
could  agree. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  when 
he  conferred  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  about  the  date? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  talked  with  him  this  morning. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  After  the  date  had  been  agreed  upon 
and  arranged. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  told  the  Senator  the  only  date  I  could 
agree  upon. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  call  that  consultation.  I  call 
that  instruction. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Texas  does 
not  feel  that  I  consulted  with  him,  and  I  apologize  to  him 
If  I  have  in  any  way  neglected  him  in  that  respect. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  as  an  indi- 
vidual Senator  have  any  right  to  be  consulted,  but  t)ecause 
of  my  activity  in  cormection  with  this  measure  I  did  think 
that  before  the  date  was  fixed,  if  other  Senators  were  to  be 
consulted  and  conferred  with,  I,  too,  should  be  consulted. 
I  did  not  ask  or  exj)ect  that  I  be  specially  considered,  but, 
if  other  Senators  interested  were  to  be  consulted,  then,  since 
I  have  endured  so  much  obliquy  and  odium  because  of  my 
activity  in  cormection  with  this  matter,  I  could  not  see  why 
I,  in  my  obscurity,  might  not  be  consulted  at  some  time 
before  the  date  was  fitted. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  endured  any  obliquy  or  odium  in  connection  with  the 
matter.  He  has  exercised  the  right  that  he  or  any  other 
Senator  possesses  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  may  have  been  entirely  wrong,  but  I  assumed  the  only 
Senators  who  would  object  to  a  postponement  of  the  measure, 
either  indefinitely  or  to  a  day  certain,  would  be  those  advo- 
cating it.  Very  naturally  I  could  not  take  a  census  of  the 
entire  Seriate  to  ascertain  its  wishes  in  the  situation.  I  Liave 
consultea  Senators  on  both  sides  nf  the  question,  for  and 
against  the  bill,  and  after  consultatton  I  had  decided  on  the 
6th  of  January.  In  order  that  we  might  not  lose  the  whole 
week,  and  in  order  that  Senators  might  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  return  after  the  holidays,  it  was  decided  that  Thurs- 
day, the  6th  day  of  January,  was  the  most  convenient  date. 
That  is  in  conformity  with  the  request  I  have  made.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  that  my  good  friend  from  Texas  takes  any 
umbrage  because  he  feels  I  did  not  sufficiently  consult  with 
him  about  it. 

Everyone  knows  we  cannot  get  a  vote  during  this  week  on 
the  bill.  We  could  not  get  a  vote  this  week  even  if  we  con- 
tinued the  debate.  In  order  not  to  lose  any  time,  and  in  order 
to  get  the  matter  disposed  of  at  the  very  earhest  possible  date, 
it  seemed  that  the  6th  of  January  was  the  most  convenient 
date,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  have  made  the  request. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  if  I  can  have  a  little  time, 
I  should  like  to  have  it  in  my  own  right,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  desires  to  continue  further. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  only  information  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  received  about  the  date  was  received  this  morning, 
and  he  received  that  by  going  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  asking  about  it.  It  had  then  been  arranged  to  have  the 
bill  go  over  until  the  6th  of  January.  If  that  is  consultation 
before  the  matter  is  settled,  then  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  a  different  conception  of  consultation  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  did  talk  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
some  days  ago  and  he  said  he  was  going  to  arrange  to  have 
the  bill  taken  up  some  time  during  the  next  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  talked  to  the  Senator  two  or  three 
times.  I  know  I  consulted  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailky], 
and  other  Senators.  I  would  not  undertake  to  name  all  of 
them,  but  I  have  told  a  number  of  Senators  interested  in 
the  matter,  who  have  been  active  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
that  I  was  trying  to  have  the  matter  postponed  until  Janu- 
ary. At  that  time  no  date  was  suggested  and  I  found  no 
opposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  those  Senators  to  post- 
poning it  imtil  Jantiary.  I  think  I  recall  saying  I  was  trying 
to  work  out  a  date  that  would  be  agreeable  aU  around.  I 
did  not  have  any  intimation  until  this  morning  frcwn  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  January  6  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory. Having  sigreed  on  that  date  all  around,  it  seemed  to 
me  it  was  the  best  I  could  do.  That  is  why  I  made  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  first  notice  the  Senator  from 
Texas  had  about  the  agreement  was  from  the  newspapers, 
where  he  usually  gets  most  of  his  information  about  the 
program  in  the  Senate.  In  that  statement  it  was  said  that 
the  bill  was  to  be  taken  up  on  the  10th. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  was  not  responsible  for  that  statement. 
I  did  not  even  see  it. 

Mr.  COl^fNALLY.  That  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  so 
I  made  no  complaint:  but  this  morning,  thinking  that  since 
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the  matter  was  to  come  up  on  the  10th 
InformatiOTi  on  the  subject,  I  approach^ 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Basklty-],  as  I  thought 
and  was  advised  that  they  had  agreec 

Mr.   BARKLEY.    I   can   guarantee 
there  will  be  no  vote  on  the  6th. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.    No;  I  do  not  think 
[Laughter.]     There  will  not  be  any  vo 
these  tactics  are  going  to  be  pursued, 
of  opposition  we  have  to  go  up  against 
time  before  there  will  be  a  vote. 

So  far  as  accommodating  us  is 
commodation    to    us.    It    is    an 
leaders  In  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
fMr.   WAGifER]    and   the   Senator   from 
NuYsl.     They  are  the  ones  who  are 
We  could  consume  the  time,  if  we 
the  time  we  recess  for  the  Christmas 
the  bill  to  go  over  urtil  the  regular 
get  us  out  on  the  plowed  ground  where 
catch  us.  and  where  they  hope  to  strir 
hope  to  lynch  us.    [Laughter.]    We  are 

It  is  no  accommodation  to  us.    The 
tucky  speaks  as  if  it  were  an 
consideration  of  the  biU  until  January 
that  is  the  desire,  and  keep  it  before 
and  wait  until  March  for  the 
I  am  concerned,  and  wait  for  the  other 
modation  to  us?    The  Senator  is 
Ing  for  us  a  little  before  we  are  lynche< 

I  shall  be  back  here  on  the  6th  of 
up  the  trip  to  Puerto  Rico  if  necessary 
the  Senate  to  take  the  trip,  but  I  do 
Senate. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.     The 
tucky  has  asked  unanimous  consent 
of  House  bill   1507  be  discontinued 
JanuMFy. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.    Mr.  President,  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     What  right  has  thi:; 
to  bind  the  next  session?    I  ask  purels 
do  not  know. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     The 
the    Parliamentarian    that   this    reque^ 
Senate  Rule  XXll. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    It  is  authorized 
will  be  binding  on  the  next  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     That 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    We  cannot  undo  it 
It  is  like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
changed? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President.  I 
the  session  in  1938  will  be  a  session  ol 
this  being  a  special,  and  that  being  a 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    The  Senator  from 
the  same  Congress.     His  question  was 
one  session  to  bind  another. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Furthermore,  Mr 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  this 
status  that  any  other  bill  would  cccup; 
laws   of   the   Medes   and   Persians. 
Senate  at  any  time  can  displace  this 
any  other  bill,  and  ask  for  the 
measure. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Of  course.  It  will 
I  merely  wanted  information.    If  that 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.     Is  then 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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from  New  York 
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They  want  to 
Jiey  hope  they  can 
?  us  up,  where  they 
already  marked. 
Senator  from  Ken- 
to  us  to  put  off 
Bring  It  up  now.  if 
Senate,  if  desired, 
bill,  so  far  as 
legislation.    Accom- 
us  by  pray- 
That  is  all 
J^uary.    I  shall  give 
I  am  instructed  by 
4ot  have  to  obey  the 
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there  will  be,  either. 

e  for  a  long  time  if 

If  this  is  the  kind 
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Earlier  In  the  day  we  heard  an  appalhr.s:  ?:ate  of  affairs 
set  forth  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis-souri  (Mr.  Tru- 
man! in  reference  to  railroad  financine;  and  railroad  receiv- 
erships. If  the  facts  bear  out  v,-hat  was  stated — and 
presumably  there  is  evidence  to  .^^upport  overythin:?  that 
was  stated — a  very  serioas  situation  has  existed  in  this 
country  in  the  matter  of  railroad  financing. 

In  spite  of  that  fact,  however,  and  if  everything  that  was 
said  today  is  borne  out  by  the  facts,  it  remains  true  that  the 
one  hope  in  America  is  for  the  development  of  responsible 
individualism  as  contrasted  or  opposed  to  state  socialism; 
and  that  leads  me  to  what  I  de.sire  to  say  for  just  a  moment. 

During  the  past  week  there  has  been  much  said  concern- 
ing a  declaration  of  principles  supposed  to  have  been  drawn 
by  certain  Senators,  sometimes  called  a  manifesto  or  the 
opening  statement  for  some  sort  of  a  vagoie  coalition.  How 
much  of  fact  or  fancy  there  may  be  ab<  ut  these  newspaper 
reports  I  do  not  know,  other  than  that  there  has  been  drawn 
up  in  vvTitten  form  a  declaration  of  pnnciples,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  declaration  with  every  part  of  which  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  could  wholeheartedly  a^ee.  I  think  the  over- 
whelming majonty  of  the  people  of  the  country  would  find 
real  hope  and  encouragement  if  It  were  known  that  there 
was  general  agreement  in  this  body  concerning  this  declara- 
tion of  principles.  It  seemed  to  m?^  important  that  the 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  printed  in  some 
of  the  newspapers,  drawn,  as  I  understand,  by  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  should  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Will  the  Senator  give  us  the  authorship  of 
this  declaration? 

Mr.  BURKE.     I  cannot,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Was  the  Senator  a  member  of  the  drafting 
committee? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  was  not.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
heartily  approve  of  it,  however,  and  should  be  delighted  if  I 
could  claim  some  m.easure  of  crpdit  for  having  drafted  it; 
but  unfortunately  I  cannot,  and  I  do  net  know  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  anything  about  i^s  authorship.  It  does 
seem  to  me  important,  however,  that  this  declaration  of 
principles,  or  address  to  the  American  people,  or  whatever 
we  may  choose  to  call  it,  should  apprar  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  not  seen  the  declaration.  I  have 
heard  rumors  that  such  a  declaration  had  been  promulgated 
or  signed  by  some  Members  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  pro- 
poses to  ask.  I  believe,  that  it  be  in.3crted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BLTIKE.     I  am  abjut  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  W^ll  it  include  the  signatures  of  those 
who  have  signed  it,  if  anybody  did  sign  it? 

Mr.  BURKE.  What  I  am  about  to  offer  for  the  Record  Is 
the  only  thing  I  know  about  the  declaration.  I  have  before 
me  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  of  T'r.ur:>day,  December  16, 
which  sets  out  what  purports  to  be  an  acldrt,'.<.s  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  also  the  last  issue  of  the  Unit-cd  States  News, 
which  sets  out  the  declaration  m  full.  Tliere  are  no  signa- 
tures to  it.  Whether  or  not  anyone  ha.>  signed  the  declara- 
tion, I  do  not  know.  No  one  ever  pre-senttd  the  statement  to 
me  and  asked  my  signature;  and  I  should  really  feel  some- 
what in  the  condition  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  !Mr. 
Connally] — that  I  had  been  overlooked,  and  not  treated  with 
fairness — if  such  a  declaration  were  circulated  and  I  had  not 
been  asked  to  sign  it.  That  is  ail  I  know  about  the  question 
of  signature. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  was  just  wonderinc;  my  inquiry  was 
prompted  only  by  a  desire  to  get  information.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  designated  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
I  am  interested  to  know  who  dt  livert-d  the  addreso,  or  who  is 
writing  the  letter  to  the  people,  or  who  is  sponsoring  it.  If 
the  Senator  does  not  know,  I  shall  not  press  the  matter. 

Mr.  BURKE.     I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr,  BURKE.     Y^es;  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  having  observed  this  declara- 
tion of  principles  that  he  is  about  to  issue  and  to  help  publi- 
cize, I  wonder  if  he  has  observed  the  contents  of  it  to  be 
such  that  it  might  perhaps  remain  anonymous  in  authorship? 

Mr.  BURKE.  In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
vs-ill  say  that  if  he  will  take  time  to  read  th.is  declaration  of 
principles  he  will  wish  to  withdraw  the  insinuation  which  has 
just  come  from  his  lips  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  decla- 
ration which  any  true-blooded  American  citizen — which  I 
grant  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  be — would  not  subscribe 
to  fully,  and  there  would  be  no  need  or  occasion  whatever 
for  anonimity  along  the  hne  suggested  by  the  Senator.  I 
say  to  him  frankly  that  I  should  be  very  proud  and  happy 
if  I  had  had  the  ability  to  put  down  in  writing  what  is 
contained  in  this  declaration,  or  this  address,  to  the  people  of 
America. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  further 
yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Has  it  not  been  the  ohservation  of  the 
Senator,  with  respect  to  great  historical  documents  which 
have  had  a  crucial  bearing  upon  the  welfare  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people  of  this  countrj',  that  the  authors  have  been  glad 
to  associate  th'^mselves  pubhcly  witn  the  public  declarations 
which  have  had  such  a  great  appeal  to  the  people? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  know  of  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
author  or  authors  of  this  declaration  of  principles  should  not 
welcome  the  proof  of  their  authorship,  or  a  statement  that 
they  were  the  authors.  I  have  no  information  on  the  subject 
other  than  that. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.     Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Does  not  the  Senator  know  somebody  who 
will  be  the  father  of  this  waif  at  this  gladsome  Christmas 
time? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  adopt  it  myself  and  make 
i'  fully  my  own.  if  that  will  be  any  comfort  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  thought  perhaps  the  Senator,  in  his 
invest  gation  of  the  matter  which  so  challenges  his  interest, 
might  know  something  about  its  parentage  and  might  inform 
us.  and  perhaps  some  of  us  might  take  it  in  here  on  Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 

yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Murray  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  BURKE.  In  a  moment.  I  hop)e  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  at  least  will  take  occasion,  during  the  festivities  of 
the  Christma.s  season,  to  read  with,  I  was  about  to  say,  an 
Qpi-n  mind,  or  with  as  much  of  openness  of  mind  as  may  be 
possible,  all  that  is  contained  in  this  statement. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  recognize  the  fact  that  those  who 
are  the  authors  of  this  addre.5S  apparently  are  unwilling  to 
make  public  their  authorship? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  recognize  no  suth  fact  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  that  anyone  heretofore  has  asked  anything  about  the 
authorship  of  the  document. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BURKE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  intimation  that  the  authors  are  un- 
willing to  make  known  their  connection  with  the  statement 
is  without  foundation  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  gave  to 
the  press,  as  soon  as  I  could  obtain  a  verified  copy,  a  state- 
ment that  I  was  one  of  the  authors.  When  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yields  the  floor,  I  am  going  to  ask  leave  to  read  the 
declaration  to  the  Senate,  and  to  make  a  statement  regard- 
ing it.  But  all  intimations  that  somebody  is  afraid  of  it,  or 
somebody  is  ashamed  of  it,  are  without  the  slightest  founda- 
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tion.  I  will  father  it.  I  will  assume  the  rei^ponsibility  just 
as  far  as  one  Senator  can  for  anything.  I  endorse  evt.ry 
word  in  it.    Now.  let  it  stand  on  that. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  docs  the  Senator  imply  that 
he  knows  the  authorship? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  certainly  do,  and  there  is  no  secret 
about  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr,  BURKE.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  hesitate  to  intrude;  but,  insofar 
as  I  was  associated  with  this  undertaking  in  any  fashion,  I 
should  like  to  assert  that  I  am  extremely  proud  of  it,  happy 
to  proclaim  it,  and  willing  to  pursue  the  program  thiis  laid 
down. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
What  is  this  document?  [Laughter.]  May  it  not  be  read? 
A  number  of  us  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
a  question,  and  I  shall  be  verj'  glad  to  answer  his  question; 
or  does  the  Senator  wish  to  submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ASHURST.     What  is  this  document? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  it;  but  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  B.^h^ey]  has  indicated  that  in  his 
own  time  he  will  read  it,  and  I  know  he  can  do  that  much 
better  than  I  can;  so  I  shall  draw  my  remarks  very  quickly 
to  a  close  with  only  this  comment 

Mr.  ASHURST,  Mr.  President,  vnH  the  Senator  further 
yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  It  was  not  part  of  my  purpose  to  stxggest 
that  anyone  should  draw  his  remarks  to  a  close.  I  ro.se  and 
made  my  inquiry  in  good  faith.  Never  having  heard  of  this 
document,  and  I,  of  course,  never  having  read  it,  there  is 
sufficient  curiosity  in  any  human  being  to  wish  to  know 
what  it  is  about  which  Senators  are  talking.  That  ii  all  I 
have  to  say. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ASHURST.     I  have  not  the  floor. 

Mr,  BURKE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING.  I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Plato  states  that  the  tieginning  of  wisdom  is  wonder,  and, 
of  course,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr,  Pepper J  is  won- 
dering; so  there  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  comments  made  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  some- 
what in  a  jocular  vein,  I  know,  but  apparently  in  an  attempt 
to  divert  attention  from  the  contents  of  this  document  by 
raising  sonie  question  about  its  authorship  or  anything  else 
which  might  come  to  mind  in  reference  to  it.  To  my  mind 
that  is  not  the  correct  approach  to  as  serious  a  matter  as 
this,  and  if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  read  this 
declaration  of  principles,  this  address  to  the  Senate,  I  hope 
these  questioning  and  doubting  Senators  will  remain  in  their 
seats  and  give  very  close  attention  to  it. 

Mr,  AUSTIN  and  Mr.  COPELAIvD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dees  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  BURKE.     I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  wi.^h   to  inform   the   Senator  from   Ne- 
braska that  I  participated  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  author- 
ship of  this  document,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  have  done 
so.     I  hope  that  the  effort  inaugurated  thereby  will  be  con- 
tinued throughout  this  session. 
Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BURKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  net  the 
author  of  the  document,  nor  was  I  usefully  involved  in  its 
formulation.  I  wish  I  were  its  author.  I  wish  I  had  had 
some  important  part  in  writing  it.  I  was  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  it  was  under  consideration  and  sat  in  the  con- 
ferences where  the  matter  was  studied.  In  my  opmion 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  document  which  could  not  be 
suhscribed  to  by  any  American,  and  in  my  judgment  if  the 
policy  outlined  here  were  put  into  effect  there  would  be  an 
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Immediate  recovery  of  business  and  a  de  ;ree  of  jH-osperity 
in  the  country  such  as  we  have  not  seen  f  )r  a  long  time. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  inasmuci  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  discuss  this  mater  and  read  the 
statement.  I  will  not  ask  unanimous  consmt  to  have  it  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  will  draw  my 
remarks  to  a  close  by  saying  that  2  years  a  50.  approximately, 
on  the  4th  of  January  1936.  I  had  occas  on  to  give  out  a 
statement.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  its 
was  In  the  form  of  a  letter  which  I  sigrntd.  It  was  called 
to  my  attention  in  connection  with  the  dec  aration  of  princi- 
ples we  have  been  discussing,  and  I  shoulc  like  to  read  just 
an  excerpt  from  my  letter  of  January  4, 
sUted: 


restoied 


moie 


I  have  become  conrlnced  that  there  will  be 
nent  recovery  xintU  oonfldencc  b«i  been 
industry,  so  that  prlTate  capital  can  once 
and  proper   InTestment.    This  will   not  oome 
Oovermnent  g^ves  assiirance  that  expenditures 
to  that  a  beginning  may  be  made  of  a  reducti 
debt.    It  wUl  rot  a»ne  ontU  that  same 
fixed  purpose  tbat  there  shall  be  no  furth'jr 
ment  competition  with  prlrat*  Industry;  but. 
from  many  activltlea  made  temporarUy 
gency,  but  In  which  recovery  haa  progressed 
OoTemment  operation  or  control  la  no  longer 
portant  of  all  la  the  problem  of  getting 
from  inad«-work  Jobs,  removed  from  the 
restored  to  privately  conducted  buslnasa  and 
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I  was  interested.  Mr.  President,  In  ths  address  to  the 
American  people,  because  it  seemed  to  m;  that  in  my  own 
feeble  way  I  had  been  reaching  out  for  th ;  same  solution  of 
some  of  our  problems  which  is  so  hopefull: '  and  so  forcefully 
expressed  in  this  address  to  the  people  of^ 
about  which  we  have  been  talking. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Sjenator  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  appreciate  the  kindn^  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  in  attributing  to  me  the  quality  of  wonder  and 
curiosity.  I  am  certainly  one  of  the  uninf c  rmed  and  am  just 
as  desirous  of  our  reaching  the  laudable  objectives  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Is.  The  dilemma  under  which  I  labor  is  li  not  knowing  how 
specifically  to  reach  those  very  praisewort  :iy  objectives.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  f^ebraska  has  ap- 
pended to  tills  declarati(xi  of  principles 
declaration  of  appn>val  but  a  written  statement  of  concur- 
rence with  it,  I  am  sure  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  the  declaration  of  principles  contained  in  the  general 
declaration  to  which  he  adverted,  as  w^U  as  in  his  own 
declaration. 

Will  not  the  Senator  be  good  enou^  to  dLo  the  Senate,  and 
certainly  the  Soiator  from  Florida,  the  f i  vor  of  going  spe- 
cifically Into  the  ways  by  which  he  woul<  achieve  the  very 
q>lauUd  objectives  which  he  has  embodlel  in  his  own  per- 


o  how  we  could 
item  by  Item,  and 


sonal  declaration  and  enlighten  us  as 

achieve  the  objectives  he  has  enumerated, 

detail  by  detcdl,  givlx^  hi  substance  legislation  which  he 

would  propose,  tf  any  new  legislation,  anl  inform  us  as  to 

kfislatlon  which  he  would  repeal,  if  any  ^ould  be  repealed 

to  accomplish  those  purixiees? 

Mr.  BURKE.    Does  the  Senator  from 
spend  Christmas  Day  and  Christmas  we^  In  the  Senate, 
or  does  he  wish  to  go  to  norida? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  delights  of  Florida 
I  am  sure  all  Smators  would  wish  to  go 
certainly  do;  but  I  should  think  that  at 


are  so  great  that 
to  Horida,  and  I 
some  aiq;>roprtate 
time,  if  the  Senator  could  get  to  the  mktter  in  detail,  it 
would  be  instructive— at  least,  it  would  be  to  one  who  needs 
Ixif ormaticm  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  shall  do  so  at  the  appropriate  time. 

thought  the  Senator  was  suggesting  that   :  go  ahead  at  this 

moment  and  make  a  beginning.    But  inasi  ouch  as  the  query 


of  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  8c»newbai 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  State 
tor  from  North  Carolina  is  to  present  to 
not  go  into  the  details;  bat  at  a  later  daU 


Florida  desire  to 


answered  by  the 

which  the  Sena- 

the  Senate,  I  will 

I  should  be  glad. 


either  privately  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Florida  the  benefit  of  any  views  I  may  have 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BAILEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURKE.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Donahey 

Lodge 

Reynolds 

Andrews 

Duffy 

Logan 

Riissell 

Ashurst 

Ellender 

Lonergan 

Schwartz 

Austin 

Prazler 

Lundeen 

Bo  hwp  11  en  bach 

BaUey 

George 

McAdoo 

Sheppard 

BanlLhead 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Bhlpstead 

Barkley 

Gibson 

McGlll 

Smith 

Borah 

Gillette 

McKellar 

Blelwer 

Bridges 

Glass 

McNary 

Thomas.  OUa. 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Graves 

Maioney 

Thomas.  Utab 

BuJkley 

Green 

Miller 

Townsend 

Bulow 

Gufley 

Mlnton 

Truman 

Burke 

Hale 

Moore 

Ty  dings 

Byrd 

Harrison 

Murray 

Vandenbcrg 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Neely 

Van  Nuya 

Capper 

Hayden 

Norrls 

Wagner 

Caraway 

Herring 

Nye 

Walsh 

Cbavez 

Hltchcoclt 

O'Mahoaey 

Wheeler 

Conn  ally 

Holt 

Pepper 

White 

Co()eiand 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Plttn.an 

DavU 

King 

Pope 

Dieterlcli 

Lb  PoUette 

RadcUffe 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-five  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the  filteenth  day  of  No- 
vember the  President  of  the  United  States  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  in  which  he  stated  that  an  obvious  task  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  Congress — "an  obvioas  and  im- 
mediate task,"  if  I  recall  his  words — was  to  induce  the  in- 
vestment of  private  funds  in  business  and  enterprise.  That 
statement  made  a  profound  impression  upon  me.  It  was 
very  gratifying  and  heartening,  and  it  may  be  recalled  that 
a  day  or  two  later  I  spoke  here  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
and  imdertook  to  express  my  views  as  to  the  political  and 
civil  conditions  necessary  to  bring  about  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  obvious  task  to  which  the  President  had  so 
wisely  called   our  attention. 

I  had  a  good  many  conferences  with  Senators.  They  were 
not  private  conferences  in  any  sense  of  secrecy,  but  I  have 
always  understood  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  that  when 
two  Senators  discussed  a  matter  neither  was  at  any  great 
hberty  to  go  around  and  say  what  the  other  Senator  had 
said. 

In  the  course  of  the  conferences  I  found  a  very  gratifsring 
number  of  the  Senators  sharing  the  views  of  the  President 
as  expressed  in  his  message.  Finally  I,  of  my  own  accord, 
upon  the  encouragement  that  I  had  received  from  these 
conferences,  undertook  to  prepare  a  statement  of  principles 
and  objectives,  still  with  no  sense  of  secrecy,  but  not  dis- 
closing my  views  especially  as  my  own,  because  I  did  not  care 
to  undCTtake  the  responsibihty  of  making  a  statement  on  my 
own  responsibihty.  I  did  not  tliink  I  was  equal  to  that.  I 
thought  that  would  be  presumptuous  in  me. 

I  received  in  consequence  a  great  many  suggestions  from 
Senators,  and  finally  I  did  write  this  paper  and  submitted 
it  to  a  number  of  Senators,  and  then  I  brought  a  good  many 
copies  into  the  Senate  one  day  and  gave  them  to  Senators 
who  were  friendly  to  the  suggestion,  and  gave  them  hberty 
to  give  the  statement  to  any  Senator  with  a  view  to  receiv- 
ing his  suggestions,  his  criticisms  and,  if  possible,  his  assent 
to  a  statement  of  principles  and  policies  and  objectives  that 
might  be  very  helpful  to  the  Congress  and  also  to  the  people 
of  our  country. 

•niere  was  no  secrecy  about  that  either.  It  was  Intended 
and  In  contemplation  that  the  statement  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  every  Senator,  and  every  Senator  should  have  a 
fair  chance  to  make  such  suggestions  as  he  pleased.  If 
there  should  be  something  in  the  statement  that  he  did  not 
like,  he  would  have  opportunity  to  say  so.  If  he  wished  to 
put  something  In  the  statement  that  was  not  there,  he 
should  have  a  chance  to  do  so. 
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In  the  course  of  that  procedure  the  statement  was  given 
to  the  press,  cr  at  least  to  one  or  two  newspapermen.  That 
did  not  di.?concert  me  at  all,  except  in  cne  respect.  I  was 
.sorry  that  the  statement  was  to  gei  into  the  press  before  it 
could  be  presented  to  all  the  Senators.  But  I  could  not 
prevent  that,  and  I  suspected  that  that  might  happen.  I 
am  still  sorry  that  the  statement  could  not  be  circulated 
among  the  whole  Senate.  10  all  96  Senators,  so  that  every- 
one cculd  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  criticism  and  sug- 
gestions and  to  assent  to  it.  But  its  publication  was  not  my 
fault.  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  blame  anyone  for  it.  That 
is  all  right.  In  the  course  of  matters  of  that  sort  one  may 
well  expect  the  newspapers  to  get  hold  of  it. 

I  have  said  this  m  order  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  Sen- 
ators and  fhe  American  people  of  all  thoughts  of  anything 
like  a  political  maneuver  or  anything  like  a  secret  matter, 
or  anything  like  the  formation  of  a  bloc,  or  coalition,  or 
anythme  like  that  damnable  statement  which  was  attached 
to  the  first  publication,  that  it  had  come  or  might  come 
from  the  Liberty  League,  or  that  someone  might  say  that 
the  Liberty  Lcagup  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

There  was  no  foundation  for  that  statement.  I  under- 
stand those  things.  You  can  always  take  a  thing  and  send 
it  out  to  the  American  people  with  a  tag  and  a  discount, 
but  if  it  is  a  good  thing  you  need  not  worry  about  the  tag. 

I  just  now  said  that  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  statement,  and  I  shall:  and  I 
am  seizing  this  opportunity  to  read  it  to  the  Senate  in  order 
that  It  may  be  carried  to  the  .\merican  people.  I  feel  sure 
they  will  approve  it.  But  whether  they  approve  it  or  not,  I 
will  stand  on  it. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  some  Senator  may  ask  me 
who  wrote  this  and  who  wrote  that.  I  am  going  to  tell 
Senators  now  that  I  am  not  going  to  say  who  wrote  this 
or  who  wrote  that.  Senators  may  ask.  "Whom  did  you 
consult?"  I  am  not  going  to  say  whom,  for  the  simple  rea- 
.son  that  that  would  be  a  violation  of  all  the  proprieties  of 
the  Senate.  I  take  it  that  every  Senator  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  statement  will  be  proud  of  it. 

Let  me  now  read  the  statement  to  see  what  is  in  it: 

A  sudden  and  extensive  recps.?ion  in  business,  industry,  employ- 
ment, prict's,  and  values  demands  instant  attention  of  all  In  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  Tc  arrest  it.  to  reverse  't.  and  to  avert  its 
consequences  is  the  commDn  task.  In  this  as  Senators  we  have  a 
duty  and  m  partial  dischi.rge  of  it  we  have  determined  upon  this 
statement 

We  iiave  now  not  only  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  tmem- 
pl'jyeu  pending  opportun  ty  for  their  employment,  but  also  the 
task  of  preventing  many    aow  employed  from   losing  their  Jobs, 

We  believe  that  a  policy  of  cooperation  by  all  concerned  upon 
•■^ound  lines  will  -uffice  to  set  the  country  as  a  whole  on  its  accus- 
tomed way  toward  higher  Tround,  This  cooperation  is  the  obiec- 
tive  of  this  address  to  thi.'  American  people  This  is  no  time  for 
alarm  or  pe.si^ im Is ni.  We  have  come  to  tlie  inevitable  period  of 
transition,  and  fortunately  the  underlying  conditions  are  favorable. 

We  are  concerned  now  inly  with  our  duty  in  view  of  the  con- 
ditions that  confront  us.  in  order  that  full  activity  of  employment 
and  commerce  may  be  had.  To  avoid  controversy  and  make  for 
unity,  we  may  dispense  with  appraisals  of  policies  or  arguments. 
The  pajst  is  experience  ar.d  is  of  value  only  for  Its  lessons.  We 
propose  no  criticism,  no  p clitics. 

A  CXnLB  VnCTD  ON  SPENDING  PTTBLIC   rCNDS 

We  consider  that  the  t  me  has  come  when  liberal  Investment 
of  private  savings  in  enteprlse  as  a  means  of  employment  must 
be  depr-nded  upon  and,  a-lthout  delay,  heartily  encouraged  by 
the  public  policy  and  all  i^mericans.  Public  spending,  invoked  In 
the  recent  emergency,  was  recognized  as  a  cushion  rather  than  as 
a  substitute  for  the  investment  of  savings  by  the  people.  To  this 
latter  all  have  looked  at  length.  We  believe  that  an  encourag- 
ing public  policy  will  eisue  quickly  In  expanding  enterprise. 
In  active  business,  in  widespread  employment,  and  in  abundant 
demand   for  farm  product 3. 

Without  criticism  of  the  public  spending  policy  attendant  upon 
the  former  emergency,  we  recognize  that  a  repetition  of  that  policy 
would  not  serve  again,  and,  moreover.  Is  out  of  the  question.  It 
ought  to  be  borne  in  laind  that  private  enterprise,  properly 
fostered,  carries  the  indls]>ensable  element  of  vigor.  The  present 
unemploved  and  emploved.  and  the  young  men  and  women  about 
to  enter  upon  careers,  rightly  desire  and  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  afforded  o:ily  by  private  enterprise.  The  President 
recently  informed  the  Co  igress  of  the  instant  and  obvious  task 
of   inducmg   the   investment   of   private   funds.     We   perceive,    as 


does  he.  the  necesf'.ty  for  the  transition,  gradurJ  to  be  sure,  but 
distinct.  And  we  propose  to  do  our  part  to  accomplish  this 
objective  m  fuii  cooperation. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  recognize  that  the  public  policy  must 
conform  to  certain  paramount  principles  and  objectives,  and  with- 
out undertaking  to  .'specify  all  we  submit  tl^e  following  as  essential 
at  this  time: 

1.  The  capital-cains  tax  and  tlie  undistributed-proflts  tax  ought 
thoroughly  to  be  revised  at  once,  without  reducing  revenue,  so  as 
to  free  funds  for  mvesimei.'  and  promote  tlie  normal  flow  of 
savings  into  profitable  and  productive  use.  not  for  the  sake  of 
capital  but  for  the  consequences  in  expanding  business,  larger 
employment,  and  a  more  active  consumer  demand  for  goods, 

BUT>GET    MtJST    BE    BROUGHT    INTO    BALANCK 

2.  Steady  approach  must  be  made  toward  a  balance  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  with  the  public  expenditure,  a  balanced  National 
Budget,  and  an  end  of  those  fears  which  deter  investment. 

Tlie  public  credit  must  be  preserved  or  nothing  else  matters. 
To  undermine  it  is  to  defeat  recovery,  to  destroy  the  people  upon 
Inflationary  high  living  costs,  and  particularly  to  ruin  those  of 
cur  people  who  are  on  relief  There  is  nothing  but  a  sound  public 
credit  between  them  and  di.saiter.  because  they  have  no  other 
reliance  for  their  subsistence. 

Thi^  m.eans  reduced  public  expenditure  at  every  point  practicable 
We  must  have  certainty  of  taxation  and  stability  of  the  currency 
and  of  credit.  Before  increasing  taxes  cr  broadening  the  base  we 
would  exhaust  the  resources  of  an  intelligent  application  of  econ- 
omy. We  intend  that  a  consistent  progress  toward  a  balanced 
Budget  shall  Ije  made — so  consistent  that  none  may  question  the 
consummation  in  due  season.  It  must  be  a  paramount  objective, 
since  It  underlies  certainty,  stability,  and  contldence. 

3.  We  propose  Just  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  and  we 
seek  an  end  at  once  of  a  friction,  engendered  by  more  favorable 
conditions,  that  now  serves  none,  but  injures  all.  We  advise  that 
government  take  a  hand  only  as  a  last  resort;  and  that  If  it  must, 
that  it  shall  be  impartial.  We  insist  upon  the  constitutional 
guaranties  of  the  rights  of  person  and  of  property — the  right  of 
the  worker  to  work,  of  the  owner  to  possession,  and  of  every  man 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

The  maintenance  cf  law  and  order  is  fundaniental.  It  does  labor 
no  good  to  obtain  new  benefits  if  an  orderly  society  in  which  to 
enjoy  them  is  destroyed.  Coercion  and  violence  In  labor  relation- 
ships must  stop  no  matter  by  whom  employed.  Enlightened  capi- 
tal must  deal  with  labor  in  the  light  of  a  new  conception  of 
legitimate  collective  bargaining  and  the  right  to  organize.  Enlight- 
ened labor  must  deal  with  capital  in  a  due  appreciation  of  mutual 
responsibilities  for  the  success  of  enterprise  IndLspensable  to  both. 

COVERNMEXT    COMPtTrTION    IS    HARMFUL 

4.  Relying  upon  the  profitable  investment  of  private  savings  In 
enterprise,  we  oppose  every  Government  policy  tending  tmnecessarily 
to  compete  with  and  so  to  discourage  such  investment.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  compete  In  any  field,  due  notice  ought  to  be 
given  in  order  that  private  investment  may  avoid  It.  For  the  Gov- 
ernm.ent  and  private  investment  cannot  CK-cupy  the  same  field. 

We  favor  the  principle  recently  sugge.Dted  from  the  White  House 
to  the  end  that  private  funds  on  the  basis  of  fair  return  upon 
prudent  Investment  may  be  made  available  without  delay. 

We  urge  that  the  railroads  shall  enjoy  an  income  appropriate  to 
prudent  Investment  value 

We  favor  also  a  constructive  and  encouraging  attitude  toward  all 
legitimate  institutions  operating  to  assist  the  flow  of  funds  into 
Investment — with  the  view  to  a  broad  credit  at  low  rates. 

We  favor  the  encouragement  of  housing  construction,  recognizing 
that  this  is  also  one  of  the  larger  fields  for  Investment  of  private 
funds  In  durable  goods — precisely  the  instant  need. 

5.  We  recognize  that  the  value  of  Investment,  and  the  circulation 
of  money,  depends  upon  reasonable  profit,  not  only  to  protect  the 
Investment  and  assure  confidence  but  also  to  provide  Increasing 
employment  and  consumption  of  goods  from  farm  and  factory.  We 
favor  the  competitive  system  as  against  either  private  or  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  as  preventing  unreasonable  profit  and  demanding 
vigor  of  enterprise.  Our  American  competitive  system  Is  superior  to 
any  form  of  the  collectivist  program.  We  intend  to  presen'e  and 
foster  It  as  the  means  of  employment,  of  liveliiiood,  and  of  main- 
taining oin-  standso-d  of  living. 

6.  The  sources  of  credit  are  abundant,  but  credit  depends  upon 
security — the  soundness  and  stability  of  values;  and  these  are 
governed  by  the  profitable  operation  of  the  concerns  in  which 
stocks  are  certificates  of  interest  or  In  which  bonds  are  evidences 
of  debt  If,  therefore,  the  reservoirs  of  credit  are  to  be  tapped, 
we  must  assure  a  policy  making  for  the  sense  of  the  safety  of  the 
collateral  which  is  the  basis  of  credit. 

ASStTEANCE   IS   NEEDED   OF   NO   HIGHER   TAXES 

7.  The  spread  between  the  prices  paid  farmers  and  the  prices 
paid  by  consumers  for  their  products  Is  notorious.  One  explana- 
tion of  the  difference  Is  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  annual  taxes. 
Federal,  State,  and  local,  comes  to  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
national  income.  It  Is  the  price  of  the  consumer,  with  the  burden 
of  taxes  therein,  which  accounts  for  consumer  resistance,  de- 
presses demand  for  goods,  and  tends  to  pile  up  unmarketable 
surpluses.  There  ought  to  be  reduction  In  the  tax  burden,  and 
tf  this  Is  Impossible  at  the  moment,  firm  a.ssurance  of  no  further 
Increase  oxight  to  be  given. 
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8.  In  •  country  so  large  and  ao  complex 
dlfflrult  to  fix  uniform  national   standards  foi 
tlon  Ir.  respect  to  the  lives  and  livelihoods  of 
where  State  and  local  control  are  proven  de&n 
favor  the  vigorous  maintenance  of  States'  rlgli 
local   self-flrnvemment.     Otherwise  we  shall 
than  w-^  .wive. 

9.  We  propose  tliat  there  shall   be   no 
clothlnar.  and  shelter,   and  that  pending  the 
of  industry,  useful  work  shall  be  provided  to 
with  the   principles  of  this  address.     The 
^ided   for   when   and    If   their   resources  of   ene 
cease  to  avail      To  be  done  well,  this  must  be 
with  the  view  to  encouraging  Individual  self 
to  self-dependence  at  the  first  opportunity 
of   kinship  and   benevolence,   local   responsiblli 
snd   State,  and   without  the  alightest  catering 
The  administration   of   relief  ought   to   be 
piartlsan  and  temporary. 

We  hold  to  the  conviction  that  prrivate 
Initiative,    properly   encoiiraged,   will    provide 
who   are   capable,   and   we   propose   employment 
capjable  as  the   goal   of  oiir   efforts   to  Justify 
savings  In  productive  enterprtse. 

10.  We  propose  to  preserve  and  rely  upon 
of  private   enterprise  and   initiative,   and   our 
goremment.     It    Is   not    necessary   to   claim 
On  the  record  they  are  far  superior  to  and 
f erred  to  any  other  so  far  devised.     They  carr ' 
tent    of   Liberty    and    the   dignity    of    man. 
values  of  infinite  Import,  and  which  constitute 
American  spirit      We  call  upon  all  Americans 
in  them  and  press  an  Invincible  demand  In  th^lr 

SAmcvutama  uskxtt  aks  self 

We  can  and  will  erect  appropriate  safeguard 
mon-Iaw  principles  of  free  men  without 
grte  the  vital  prlnclplea  and  eelf-rellant  spirit 
depend. 

Our  economic  system  must  be  such  as  to 
afford   opportunity,   and   excite   In   each   boy 
responalbillty  to  produce  to  his  capacity 

Through   Individual   self-reliance   and 
dance,  secxirlty.  and  happiness  be  attained 

Pledging  ourselves  to  uphold  these  prlnclpl 
fellow  citizens,  without  regard  to  party,  to 
vanclng  them  as  the  only  hope  of  jjermanent 
progrecia.    They  will  serve  to  take  us  safely 
of  transition  now  suddenly  thrust  upon  us  as 
through  every  emergency.     They  will  not  fall 
them.     But  if  we  shall  abandon  them,  the 
outweigh  In  penalty  the  sacrifices  we  may 
them. 

The   heart  of  the  American  people   Is 
every  emergency  and  demand.     We  will  meet 
so   hand  down   to   our  children   our  most 
hanced  by  a  new  and  major  trophy  of  free' 
not  be  dismayed,  but  press  on  in  the  great 
in   its  spirit  of  courageotis   self-reliance  whlct 
an  The  vicissitudes  of  a  great  period,  and  ha 
the  strongest,  the  most  progressive,  and  the 


ours.  It   Is  always 

unl%'erRal   appllca- 

3ur  people.     Except 

Iteiy  Inadequate,  we 

ts.  home  rule,  and 

ate  more  problems 
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suffering  for  food,  fuel, 

contemplated  revival 

extent  consistent 

must  be  pro- 

gy,  skill,   or  funds 

done  economically, 

reliance,  the  return 

natural  impulses 

ty   in   county,  city, 

to   political  favor. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  never  seen  the 
I  would  not  have  signed  a  statement  like 
never  to  be  able  to  see  the  hour  or  the  dajy 
American  will  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
that. 

In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
needs  and  must  have.  Hear  me  a  momen 
to  make  a  prolonged  speech. 

We  have  reached   the  period  of 
miere  is  a  recession.    That  recession  is 
entire  history  of  the  country.    Starting  4 
line  on  the  charts  of  business  has  made  a 
and  Sunday's  papers  carried  the  first 
tendency  to  st<^  the  decline.    But  where 

"Hie  orders  in  the  steel  industry  have 
where  the  figure  is  28  as  compared  with 
100.    Down  in  my  section  of  the  country, 
section,   in   the   textile  industry  60,000 
turned  off.    Ttiat  is  their  Christmas 
orders  for  new  goods.    There  is  a  pause 
President  himself  informs  us  of  the  recessic 

I  know  some  Senators  have  a  little  quespon 
anything  from  the  stock  exchange.    The 
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an  exchange  on  which  about  1.200  of 
corporate  stocks  of  the  country  are 
after  day.    I  look  at  that  chart  and  reaUib 
k)8s  in  the  value  of  those  stocks  is  between 
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in  the  sliort  space  of  4  month.s,  and  the  collapse  of  values  is 
equal  to  about  $30,000,000,000. 

I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  anybody.  I  am  raying  here  that 
we  can  get  out  of  it,  but  I  am  also  ."^aying  that  wc  cannot  get 
cut  of  it  by  borrowing  public  funds  and  spending  them.  I 
am  saying  we  can  get  out  of  it,  but  we  cannot  do  it  by  doing 
nothing.  We  cannot  do  it  by  twisting  around  or  playing 
politics.  There  is  a  way  to  get  out  of  it.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  people  to  lose  hope.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
country  to  get  tJie  jitters.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  they 
are  and,  in  the  language  of  this  instrument,  let  us  arrest 
and  avert  the  consequences  of  this  recession.  Let  us  hope 
it  is  temporary.     Let  us  make  It  temporary. 

Congress  is  the  policy-forming  department  of  the  Grovern- 
ment.  We  can  frame  the  policy.  The  President  is  calling 
ujxjn  us  to  create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  investment 
of  funds  in  private  enterprise.  Thi.s  Instrument  simply 
undertakes  to  show  us  one  way.  If  there  is  a  better  way.  if 
any  Senator  has  an  improvement,  let  him  rnme  forward  with 
it.  Let  him  write  it  into  this  document  and  I  will  sign  it 
with  him. 

But  what  I  want  and  what  the  ccun'ry  demands  is  a 
united  Congress — not  a  group  of  Republicans  seeking  ad- 
vantage, not  a  group  of  New  Dealers  defending  and  apologiz- 
ing, not  a  group  of  Socialists  scheming  to  gain  power,  not  a 
group  o;f  Democrat's  trying  to  see  how  they  will  win  the  next 
election;  but  a  group  of  American  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  have  a  sen.^e  of  r^spon^- 
billty  tc  their  circumstances  and  who  are  willing  to  unite  in 
the  common  task  of  putting  emploympnt  and  business  and 
industH''  in  this  country  upon  a  firm  foundaticn.  ' 

Hear  me.  Senators.  Thi.s  is  the  irangition.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  what  brought  on  the  recession.  It  came  sud- 
denly. I  read  what  Mr.  Eccles  said.  I  have  read  in  this 
paper  what  Mr.  Robert  Jackson  said.  I  have  read  a  great 
many  documents  trying  to  find  out  all  about  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  time  here  to  appraise  that  just  now.  The 
recession  is  here.  It  is  up  to  us  to  frame  a  policy,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  indicated  to  us  the  policy. 
This  is  not  going  counter  to  the  President.  This  follows 
right  down  the  line  he  indicated  when  he  said  that  it  is  our 
otxvious  task  to  induce  the  investment  of  private  funds  in 
enterprise  and  industry. 

Can  we  go  on  with  the  old  spending  idea?  Can  we  go  on 
with  the  Treasury  living  on  forced  loans,  with  a  public  debt 
of  $38,000,000,000?  Can  we  go  on  and  on  and  on  and  make 
a  $50,000,000,000  or  $60,000  000.000  debt,  and  pet  anywhere? 
I  say  we  cannot.  When  we  do  it  we  will  find  our  money  will 
not  be  worth  anything.  I  think  the  money  can  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  banks,  but  I  do  not  think  the  money  would  have 
any  consequence,  it  would  be  worth  so  little. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  other  policy.  I  think  it  was  neces- 
sary. I  think  in  the  emergency  of  1932-34  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  throw  itself  in  between  the 
people  of  America  and  the  disaster  which  had  overtaken 
them.  But  I  say  now  that  it  will  not  work  again.  If  we 
try  to  work  it,  we  will  run  into  all  the  consequcnres  of  an 
unbalanced  Bud.get.  If  we  were  dealing  with  a  Budget  that 
had  been  unbalanced  just  a  year  or  two,  it  would  t>e  differ- 
ent; but  we  arc  dealing  with  a  Budget  which  has  be<^n  un- 
balanced 7  long  years.  We  are  dealing  with  a  situation  la 
which  the  public  credit  is  involved.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
situation  in  which  the  borrowing  of  more  money  may  de- 
stroy the  value  of  all  the  money  there  Is.  We  have  about 
reached  that  point.    We  have  not  gotten  there  yet. 

I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  if  there  is  one  man  in  America 
who  has  made  stronger  statements  for  the  balancing  of  the 
Budget  and  against  inflation  than  any  other,  that  man  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  him.  I  have  voted  with  him  whenever  I  could.  When- 
ever I  thought  measures  were  unconstitutional  I  regarded  my 
loyalty  to  my  oath  as  above  my  loyalty  to  my  party  or  the 
President  or  anybody  else,  and  have  always  been  sorry  that 
I  had  to  do  it.    But  when  the  President  makes  a  fight  for  a 


balanced  Budget,  when  he  takes  his  stand  for  stabilizing 
conditioiLs,  when  he  goes  out  and  stands  as  most  of  us  are 
going  to  have  to  stand,  I  will  shed  as  much  political  blood 
in  defense  of  him  as  any  man  in  America.  I  have  always 
looked  forward  to  the  tine  when  I  would  be  defending  him 
against  the  men  who  ire  now  proclaiming  their  loyalty 
to  him. 

In  this  transition  the  only  way  to  go  to  it  is  to  get  off  of 
the  system  of  Governmi;nt  borrowing  and  into  the  system 
of  private  investment.  Thank  God,  the  money  is  here;  the 
money  can  be  had.  All  we  need  is  to  create  conditions  in 
which  men  will  feel  juslified  in  investing  the  money. 

Hear  me  about  that,  Mr.  President.  Years  ago  I  repre- 
sented a  lady  in  North  Carolina,  not  exactly  as  attorney, 
but  rather  as  a  friend.  I  never  got  a  fee  from  her  in  my 
life.  She  had  some  mor.ey  which  she  had  saved  by  way  of 
being  a  stenographer.  She  lost  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the 
bank  failures  of  1929,  1£30,  and  1931.  but  she  saved  $10,000 
from  the  wreck.  She  is  now  70  years  of  age.  She  cannot 
work  any  more.  She  aad  that  $10,000  in  bonds  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  but  the  Canadian  Government 
called  those  bonds  2  v^eeks  ago.  She  came  all  the  way 
to  Washington  the  other  day  to  tell  me  that  she  had  $10,000 
which  she  wished  me  to  invest  for  her  safely  on  the  basis 
of  4  percent.  That  is  $400  a  year.  Of  course,  I  wished  to 
do  it.    But  could  I? 

Is  there  a  Senator  here  who  can  take  $10,000  for  a  help- 
less woman  and  put  it  anywhere  in  America  under  these 
conditions  with  a  certainty  that  she  will  get  $400  a  year 
for  it  and  collect  the  piincipal.  or,  if  she  gets  $400.  that  it 
will  buy  anything? 

Suppo.se  I  told  her  to  put  it  into  common  stock,  and  then 
a  sit-down  strike  should  occur  and  a  crowd  of  trespassers 
should  close  down  the  plant  and  not  let  anybody  work — 
what  would  become  of  her  investment? 

That  is  what  this  paper  says:  We  must  have  security  In 
property;  that  the  owner  of  the  property  has  a  right  to 
posses.sion  of  it,  and  tic  worker  has  a  right  to  work;  and 
it  is  time  for  that  to  b<?  said  in  this  country. 

Suppo.se  she  should  put  it  in  bonds.  She  would  get  about 
2^2  or  3  percent;  and  if  we  should  have  inflation  and  the 
Biidget  should  stay  urbalanced,  the  $200  or  $300  a  year 
would  not  pay  her  board  for  30  days. 

I  told  her  to  hold  the  money;  that  I  was  not  capable  of 
advising  her  how  to  invest  it. 

Of  course,  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  That  is  only  one 
instance.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about  investments, 
but  I  am  saying  to  the  f'.enate  that  that  situation  exists  from 
one  end  of  this  land  to  the  other.  There  are  bilUons  of 
dollars  available  for  investment;  there  is  infinite  extension 
of  employment  possible  the  moment  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  creates  a  climate  that  is  favorable  to  business 
and  industry. 

Now,  hear  me.  Senators:  Do  not  try  to  get  me  where  any- 
one can  state  that  I  defend  any  wrongdoing.  If  the  stock 
gamblers  have  overreached,  I  am  in  favor  of  fixing  matters 
so  that  they  cannot  do  so.  If,  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Truman  1  says,  certain  corporate  managers 
have  perpetrated  frauds,  I  am  in  favor  of  putting  them  in 
the  penitentiary.  This  document  says  that  we  can  find  a 
remedy  in  the  common-law  principles  of  free  men.  The 
Senators  want  to  know  what  that  is.  That  is  a  thousand 
years  of  civilization,  of  intelligent  men  finding  the  old  law, 
finding  mischief  and  applying  the  remedy;  but  in  order  to  do 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  strike  down  all  business.  We  ought 
rather  to  find  the  evil,  and  apply  the  remedy  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  wrong  with  the  railroads;  but  if 
their  managers  have  been  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with 
them,  if  the  financiers  who  have  loaned  money  have  tried  to 
control  them  for  selfish  ends,  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  utilities.  If  they  have  perpetrated 
wr':>:igs,  we  ought  to  find  a  way  to  stop  those  wrongs;  but  to 
be  sure  we  ought  to  find  the  way  so  that  men  who  are  honest, 
and  men  who  do  have  energy,  and  men  who  do  have  capital, 


will  be  free  to  invest  it,  assured  that  the  Government  of  State 
and  Nation  will  protect  the  investment. 

I  think  this  thing  started  last  spring,  and  I  thought  I  saw 
it  start.  When  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mi. 
Byrnes]  introduced  his  rider  denouncing  the  sit-down 
strike  I  was  in  Raleigh.  I  bought  my  ticket  within  15  min- 
utes after  I  got  the  news  from  my  secretary  that  the  rider 
was  pending,  and  I  came  here  and  asked  the  Senate  to  pass 
it — why?  I  am  unwilling  to  put  my  money  in  an  enter- 
prise which  other  people  can  sit  down  on,  and  I  know  every- 
body else  in  America  is.  too.  I  am  saying  that  a  firm  policy 
at  that  time  would  have  brought  out  billions  of  dollars  to 
employ  people.  I  am  saying  that  the  American  people  are 
competent;  I  am  saying  that  American  businesses  can  ex- 
pand; but  I  am  also  saying  that  they  cannot  do  it  when 
they  are  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  that  puts  the  fear 
of  destruction  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  is  called  upon 
to  make  an  investment. 

I  am  not  indicting  anybody.  I  am  not  criticizing  any- 
body. I  am  pleading  for  a  public  'policy  that  will  encourage 
investment  ainid  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
America  who  have  money  in  the  banl;^ — not  the  great,  big, 
rich  people;  there  are  not  enough  of  them;  it  is  the  great 
masses  of  men  who  save  their  money  here,  like  the  little 
woman  with  only  $10,000.  and  still  less  and  less,  the  man 
with  $500  and  $1,000.  There  was  a  time  when  people  saved 
money  in  this  country  with  the  understanding  that  even 
$500  put  in  a  corporation  would  be  a  good  investment  for 
them. 

They  could  get  their  dividends.  They  could  get  their 
principal.  They  could  sell  the  evidence  of  their  investment. 
I  am  saying  that  when  we  get  through  this  transition  we 
are  going  to  get  through  it  on  the  basis  of  encouraging  the 
Investment  of  private  sanngs  in  enterprise. 

Another  thing:  If  we  do  not  get  tlxrough,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  where  we  are  going.  We  cannot  have  any  hatlfway 
measures  about  this  matter.  .  Either  we  are  going  to  succeed 
in  emplcjnng  the  unemployed  and  taking  care  of  the  whole 
American  system,  its  standard  of  living  and  its  people,  its 
farm  prices  and  its  welfare,  on  the  basis  of  private  enter- 
prise, or  we  are  going  inevitably  into  collectivism.  There 
is  no  halfway  ground;  and  I  am  thinking  Mr.  President, 
that  wc  have  reached  the  period — I  hate  to  say  it — when  the 
matter  is  going  to  be  put  to  the  test.  If  this  depression 
goes  on.  if  it  is  prolonged  in  its  present  terms,  and  the 
army  of  the  unemployed  continues  to  increase,  and  business 
and  industry  do  not  respond,  and  commodity  values,  farm- 
ers' prices  of  cotton  and  other  things  they  produce  go  down 
and  down,  an  atmosphere  will  be  created  in  the  land  which 
will  demand  collectivism.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
a  great  deal  rather  die  and  go  on  to  give  my  account  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  than  to  stand  still 
and  see  my  country  going  in  that  direction. 

I  know  what  people  do  when  they  are  in  distress.  I  know 
that  the  best  of  men  lose  their  senses  in  distress.  The  most 
conservative  man  becomes  the  most  radical,  and  they  cry 
out,  "Do  something!  Do  something!  We  do  not  care  what 
it  is;  we  want  something  done!"  If  we  do  not  get  through 
this  secondary  depression,  as  we  may  call  it,  if  we  do  not 
create  conditions  that  will  take  us  tlirough  this  transition, 
the  argtunent  of  the  coliectivists  will  be  irresistible;  it  will 
be  overwhelming;  and  I  see  it.  I  wish  to  stand  it  back.  I 
know  the  answer  to  it  is  successful  enterprise  throughout 
America.  I  know  that  men  in  this  land  do  not  want  to  de- 
pend on  the  Government's  bounty.  I  know  that  businesses 
do  not  want  to  live  by  way  of  the  borrowed  money  of  the 
Government,  either. 

The  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  who  are 
standing  today  on  the  threshold  of  life  demand  that  they 
shall  have  private  enterprise.  I  will  say  another  word 
about  that:  Private  enterprise  carries  with  it  the  indispensa- 
ble vigor  of  life  and  progress  and  government  coDectivism 
does  nothing  of  the  sort. 

So,  Mr.  President,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  I  hope 
all  the  American  people  have  seen  the  flower  and  fruition 
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of  collectivism  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

here  know  something  of  the  story  of  Rui^a 

of  Italy  under  Mussolini,  and  of  Germany 

There  is  no  necessity  for  anything  of  tha 

here:  and  if  it  happens  here  it  is  going  t<t 

Congress  of  the  United  States  is  unwilling 

historic  things  necessary  to  give  business 

Industry  in  America  and  private  Investmeht 

fair  opportunity  to  meet  the  demands  of 

them  a  chance. 
I  will  take  my  seat  with  one  word: 
If  there  is  a  thing  wrong  in  that  statement 

If  there  is  anything  in  it  that  offends  you 

you  have  a  better  paragraph,   write  it  ini 

name,  do  not  do  nothing  while  America  drifts 

Inevitable  gulf  of  collectivism.    Stand  up 

system  of  enterprise  and  the  great  Americar 

have  made  enterprise  what  it  is.    Give 

and  I  will  give  you  the  guaranties  of  a  h4ppy 

perous  America. 

KXECUTTVE    SESSIOH 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  there  Is 
Senate  a  ti-eaty  which  has  been  delayed  in 
for  several  weeks.    While  we  are  waiting 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
formed,  will  complete  its  labors  on  the 
afternoon — I  desire  that  we  shall  have  an 
In  order  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
bring  up  the  sugar  treaty,   in  which 
Interested. 

I  more  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

KXgCOTlVE  MESSAGKS  RXTERRic 

-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Murkat 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presic  ent 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations,  wqich 
to  the  appropriate  c<xnmittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings.) 

KZKCUnVX  HZPOBTS  OF  COMKIT^EKS 

Mr.  HARRISON,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported 
fkiTorably  the  foUowing  nominations: 

Passed  Asst.  Surg.  James  B.  Ryon  to  be  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  to  rink  as  such  from 
October  14.  1937; 

Passed  Asst.  Surg.  Felix  R.  Brunot  to  *e  surgeon  in  the 
tTnlted  States  Public  Health  Service,  to  rink  as  such  from 
January  27,  1938: 

Senior  Surg.  Robert  H.  Heterick  to  be  nkedical  director  in 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  to 
November  22,  1937;  and 

Asst.  Dental  Surg.  Henry  P.  Canby  to  bJB  passed  assistant 
dental  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Public 
rank  as  such  from  November  16,  1937. 

Mr.  LONERGAN.  from  the  Committee  on 
fkvorably  the  nomination  of  Arthur  D.  Reynolds,  of  Minne 
apolis.  Minn.,  to  be  collector  of  internal  rei^enue  for  the  dis 
trlct  of  Minnesota,  in  place  of  James  R.  Lcjndy,  r«noved. 

Mr.  BAILEY,  fnwn  the  Committee  on 
adversely  the  nomination  of  F.  Roy  Yoke 
W.  Va..  to  be  collector  of  internal  revenue 
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consideration  of 
proceeded  to 


In  the  chair)  laid 
of  the  United 
were  referred 


rank  as  such  from 


Health  Service,  to 
Finance,  reported 


Finance,  reported 
of  Morgan  town, 
for  the  district  of 


West  Virginia,  in  place  of  Walter  R.  ITiurn  ond.  resigned 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS,  from  the  Canmlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  favorably  the  nomination  of  Wal  «r  E.  Treanor,  of 
Indiana,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  United  Stites  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  vice 
retired. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  from  the  Committee 
and  Post  Roads,  reported  favorably  the  nominations  ctf  sev- 
eral postmasters. 


Samuel  Alschuler, 


on  Post   0£Bces 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reports  will  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  the  committees,  the  clerk 
win  state  the  first  order  of  business  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

POSTMASTERS 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the  first 
order  of  business  is  a  treaty.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  time  the  nominations  of  postmasters  be  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  nominations  of  postmasters  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

REGULATION    OF    PRODUCTION    AND    MARKETING    OF    SUGAR 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to 
consider  Executive  T  (75th  Con?  .  1st  sess.),  an  international 
agreement  regarding  the  regulation  of  production  and  mar- 
keting of  sugar  and  an  annexpd  protocol  concerning  transi- 
tional measures,  signed  at  London  on  May  6,  1937,  which 
was  read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 

IlTTEENATIONAI,    AGREEMENT    REG.^-IDING    THE    RfGUL-^TION    OF    PRODCC- 

TION    AND    M.\HKJ;n?^G    OF    SUGAB 

CONTTNTS 

Preamble. 

Cbapter       I.   EJeftnltions. 

Chapter     II.   General   undertaklncrs. 

Chapter    III.  Obligations   of   countries   not  exixjrting   to   the   Free 

Market. 
Chapter    IV.  Export  quotas  for  the  Free  Market. 
Chapter      V.  Stocks. 

Cbapter    VI.  Establishment  of  an  International  Sugar  Council. 
Chapter  VTI.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 
The   Governments   of — 

The  T-'mon  of  South  Africa, 
The   Commonwealth   of   Australia. 
Brarfl. 
I       Belgium. 

'       The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
China. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba. 
Czechoslovakia, 
The  Dominican  Republic, 
France. 
Germany, 
Haiti, 
Himgary, 
I       India, 

The  Netherlands, 
Peru. 
Poland, 
Portugal. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
The  United  States  of  America, 
Yugoslavia, 
In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  World  Monetary  and 
Eooncmic   Conference  of   1933   that   negotiation.';  should   continue 
with  a  view  to  e.stabli.'=hing  and  maintaining  an  orderly  relation- 
ship   between    the    supply    and   demaiad    for   sugar   In  "the   world 
I    ni*rket; 

'  Considering  that  the  present  situation  of  the  sugar  market 
renders  it  both  possible  and  n'^-p.^.^a.-y  for  the  Government.s  con- 
cerned to  collaborate  to  thi.s  end: 

Bearing  In  mind  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  above-mentioned 
Conference  that  any  interiiational  agreement  for  the  regulation  of 
production  and  marketing  sho'jJd  be  equitable  both  to'  producers 
and  consiomers; 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Chapter  I. — DmNmoNS 

AKTICLI    1 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Agreement — 

(1)  "Ton"  means  a  metr.c  ton  of  l.O&O  kiiocrams. 
"Long  ton"  means  a  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
"Short  ton"  means  a  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

(2)  "Quota  year"  means  the  period  from  the  1st  September  to 
the  31st  August. 

(3)  "Sugar"  shall  be  deemed  to  include  susar  In  any  of  its  com- 
mercial forms,  except  the  product  sold  as  hnrd  molasses,  and  also 
except  the  so-called  "Goela  Mangkok"  supar  produced  by  primitive 
methods  by  natives  of  Java  for  their  own  account  to  w-hich  sugar 
tbe  Government  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  does  not  extend  its 
legislative  meastires. 

The  sugar  equivalent  of  exports  of  the  product  known  as  "fancy 
molasses  ■  from  Barbados  shall,  however,  be  charged  to  the  export 
quota  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire. 

The  respective  export  quota.-;  of  sugar  referred  to  In  this  Agree- 
ment shall,  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar  producing  countries,  mean 
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and  refer  to  the  nature  and  the  types  of  sugar  heretofore  exported    f 
by  such  countries;  and.  In  the  case  of  beet  sugar  producing  co\in-     ' 
tries,  shall  mean  raw  sugar   tel   quel,   white  sugars  of  the   latter    i 
countries  to  be  converted  to  a  raw  basis  at  the  rate  of  nine  parts 
white  to  ton  parts  raw.     Such  quantities  shall,  in  all  cases,  mean 
net  weight  exclviding  the  container. 

(4)  "Net  Imports"  means  total  imports  after  deducting  total 
exports. 

(5)  "Net  exports"  means  total  exports  after  deducting  total 
Imports. 

(6»  "Exports  to  the  free  rr.arket"  shall  Include  all  net  exports 
from  the  countries  to  which  export  quotas  for  the  free  market  are 
or  may  be  allotted  under  Artcle  19,  with  the  exception  of^ 

(a)  exports  from  ihe  Repu:l;c  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  of 
America  under  any  import  quota  allotted  by  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Cuba;  provided  that  such  sugar  is  not  re-exported 
from  the  United  States  of  America  to  any  country  except  Cuba, 
and  further  provided  that  any  sugar  exported  from  Cuba  to  tlie 
United  States  of  .America  under  a  quota  allotted  under  paragraph 
(a)  of  Article  9  thall  be  included  in  the  exports  of  Cuba  to  the 
free  market; 

(b)  c>;ports  from  any  country  to  the  United  States  of  America 
under  pa.'-agraph  (c)   of  Article  9  of  this  Agreement; 

(CI  experts  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  Mongolia,  Sin  Kiang  and 
Tannu  l\iva; 

(d)  exports  from  French  Colonies  to  France,  Algeria  ejid  other 
French  Colonies  and  from  France  to  Algeria,  and  French  Colonies; 

(e)  exports  from  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
United    States   o.    America; 

(fi  suc;ar  sent  from  Belgium  to  Luxemburg,  which  In  \irtue  of 
the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  does  not  rank  as  an  export. 

(7)  "The  Council"  means  the  International  Sugar  Council  to  be 
set  up  under  the  present  Agreement. 

Chapter  II. — General  Undhetakings 

ARTICLE    2 

The  Contracting  Governments  agree  that  It  Is  their  policy  so  to 
direct  the  arrangements  made  under  the  present  Agreement  as 
always  to  assure  consumers  of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  on  the 
world  market  at  a  reasonable  price  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, including  a  reasonable  profit,  of  efficient  producers. 

ARTICLE    3 

The  Contracting  GovernmiCnts  shall  take  all  the  legislative  or 
administrative  measures  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  present 
Agreement.  The  texts  of  such  measures  shall  be  communicated  to 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE    4 

While  reco£:ni'--lng  that  all  Govemm.ent  measures  relating  to 
agrarian  policy  and  to  state  a.ssistance  to  the  sugar  Industry  are  gov- 
erned by  the  Internal  conditions  of  each  country  and  in  many  cases 
require  'the  approval  of  Parliament,  the  Contracting  Governments 
agree  that  it  is  desirable  that — 

(a)  If  and  when  prices  on  the  free  market  rise,  all  necessary 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  rise  in  world  prices  from 
leading  on  the  one  hand  to  an  increase  of  internal  prices  for  con- 
sumers such  as  would  be  likely  to  check  consumption,  Vind  on  the 
other  hand  to  a  rise  of  wholesale  prices  (beyond  the  level  required 
to  secure  a  fair  return  for  growers  and  producers)  to  such  a  point 
as  to  stimulate  excess  production  not  Justified  by  the  requirements 
of  the  market,  thus  defeating  the  object  of  the  present  Agree- 
ment; 

(b)  In  ^ugar  exporting  countries  whose  internal  prices  are  not 
directly  affected  by  a  rise  In  the  world  price  of  sugar,  all  necessary 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  increase  in  the  returns  re- 
ceived from  sugar  production  for  export  from  causing  the  same 
difficulty  by  stimulating  excessive  and  unjustified  production. 

ARTICLE    S 

The  Contracting  Governments  agree  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
favourable  consideration  should  be  given  to  all  proposals  having  for 
their  object: 

(a)  the  reduction  of  disproportionate  fiscal  burdens  on  sugar; 

(b)  the  encouragement  and  bupport  of  all  efforts  to  promote  in- 
creased consumption  of  sugar  in  countries  in  which  consumption  is 
low  by  means  of  suitable  publicity  campaigns  or  by  other  effective 
means  both  on  the  national  and,  where  considered  appropriate,  on 
the  international  plane; 

(c)  appropriate  action  to  check  the  abtises  resulting  from  the 
EUbstituUon  for  sugar  of  substances  having  no  comparable  food 
value; 

d)   the  search  for  new  and  alternative  uses  for  sugar,  within  the 
framework  of  national  activities. 

ARTICLE    « 

The  Council  shall — 

(a)  make  a  full  study,  acting  If  it  considers  it  desirable  In  con- 
Junction  with  appropriate  international  organisations  such  as  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  of  the  various  forms  of  state 
assistance  in  order  in  particular  to  formulate  prc^xjsals  for  carrying 
out  the  principle  laid  down  in  Article  4,  taking  into  account  the 
varying  conditions  under  which  sugar  production  Is  carried  on,  and, 
in  particular,  the  conditions  of  agricultural  production; 


(b)  enquire  Into  the  effect  on  the  free  market  of  direct  or  Indi- 
rect premiums  granted  to  sugar-producing  industries  m  general; 

(c)  examine  the  possibihty  of  promoting  between  white  sugar 
exporting  countries  reciprocal  agreements  to  respect  their  national 
markets; 

(d)  collect  available  information  in  regard  to  the  matters  dealt 
with  in  Article  6; 

(e)  submit  the  result.s  of  inquiries  made  in  regard  to  the  matters 
dealt  with  in  this  Article  for  the  considei-ation  of  Contracting 
Governments. 

ARTICLE    7 

The  Contracting  Governments  undertake  to  supply  all  available 
statistics  and  information  requested  by  the  Coiuicil  or  the  Exex^u- 
tive  Committee  and  to  comply  with  any  other  reasonable  request 
made  by  those  bodies  within  the  scope  and  pr3vi.4ons  of  the  present 
Agreement. 

Chapter   III. — Obligations   of   Countries   Not   Exporting   to   the 

Free  Market 

article  8 
In  order  to  contribute,  so  far  as  they  are  each  concerned,  to  tha 
maintenance  and  if  possible  the  expansion  of  the  free  market  for 
sugar  the  Governments  hereinafter  specified  accept  for  the  pencxl 
of  the  present  Agreement  tl-.e  specific  obligations  set  forth  m  the 
succeeding  Articles  of  this  Chapter. 

ARTICLE    9 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  undertakes,  vith 
respect  to  the  United  States,  its  territcries  and  pos.sess:ons,  except 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines,  to  permit  during  each  ral- 
endar  year  a  net  importation  frcm  loreign  countries  not  enjoying 
preferential  duty  rates  (1.  e.,  the  quantity  by  which  imports  fiom 
such  countries  exceed  total  exports  to  the  world  market,  It  being 
understood  that  suppUes  from  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  re-exports  of  Cuban  sugar  from  the  United  States  are 
not  to  be  Included  in  reckoning  net  Importation)  of  a  quantity  of 
sugar  which  shall  be  a  proportion  of  the  quantity  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumers  in  continental  United  States  at 
least  equal  to  the  proportion  allotted  to  such  foreign  countries 
during  the  calendar  year  1937  m  accordance  with  General  Sugar 
Quota  Regulations,  Series  4,  No.  1,  Issued  by  the  Unit.ed  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  12th  December  1936.  If  the 
quota  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  should  be  reduced 
below  an  amount  equal  to  800,000  long  tons  of  unrefined  sugar 
plus  50,000  long  tons  of  refined  sugar,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  further  undertakes  to  permit  a  net  importation  i  as 
defined  above)  from  foreign  comi tries  of  a  net  quantity  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  reduction. 

(b)  Furthermore,  in  the  allocation  of  liiport  quotas  to  foreign 
countries  as  provided  above,  the  Government  of  the  United  SUites 
undertakes  that  the  percentage  so  allotted  to  countries  partie?  to 
the  present  Agreement  shall  not  in  the  aggregate  be  less  than  the 
percentage  allotted  to  those  countries  at  the  time  of  the  signature 
of   the   Agreement. 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  Unltod  States  reserves  the  right  to 
increase  the  net  Imports  of  sugar  (as  defined  above)  from  foreign 
countries  not  enjoying  preferential  duty  rates  over  and  above  the 
minimum  Import  quotas  to  be  allocated  to  them  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  above,  such  excess  not  to  be 
chargeable  to  the  export  quotas  of  such  foreign  countries  and  not 
to  be  included  in  reckoning  the  net  importation  for  the  purposes 
of  paragraph  (a) . 

ARTICLE     1 0 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 
undertakes,  so  long  as  the  United  States  maintains  a  quota  for 
Philippine  sugar  of  not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  800.000 
long  tons  of  unrefined  sugar  plus  50,000  long  tons  of  refined  sugar 
per  calendar  year,  not  to  export  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  until  additional 
export  quotas  are  allotted  under  Article  20  of  the  present  Agree- 
ment. In  the  event  of  such  additional  quotas  being  allotted,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  will  be  entitled  to  export  to  the 
free  market  during  the  period  for  which  such  additional  quotas 
are  in  force  an  eimount  equal  to  4  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of 
such    additional   quotas, 

(b)  In  the  event  of  a  reduction  in  the  quota  for  Philippine 
sugar  for  Importation  into  the  United  States  below  a  quantity 
equal  to  800,000  long  tons  of  unrefined  sugar  plus  50,000  long  tona 
of  refined  svigar  per  calendar  year,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  shall  be  allotted  a  basic  exjx)rt  quota  for  the  free 
market  equal  to  the  quantity  by  which  such  quota  in  the  United 
States  is  reduced  plus  the  4  per  cent  above  mentioned. 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 
will  not  claim  any  quota  for  export  to  the  free  market  because  of 
any  change  which  may  take  place  during  the  period  of  the  present 
Agreement  in  the  tariff  conditions  under  which  Philippine  sugar  is 
admitted  Into  the  United  States,  and  in  return  the  Contracting 
Governments  agree  not  to  claim,  in  virtue  of  any  most-favoured- 
nation rights  granted  to  them  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  benefit  of  any  advantages  with  respect  to  sugar  which 
may  be  accorded  to,  or  agreed  upon  with,  the  Philippines  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  State*  during  the  period  of  the  present 
Agreement. 
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Iiulijstry 


Tb«  OoremmeBt  of  th«  United  Kingdom  uz^dertakM,  nftjeet  to 
th«  proTisions  of  Artlcit  14  htiam — 

(a)  To  mklnuln  In  operfttton  durlnf  the 
Agreement  ttxoae  proTlslons  of  the  Sugar 
ttoD)  Act.  I9M.  designed  to  limit  the  annual 
In  Great  Britain  to  a  ttaiulard  quantity  of 
white  sugar  (i.  «..  afiprQKtmately  618/)00  metrli  i 

(b)  That  during  the  period  of  the  present 
exports  from  the  British  Colonial  Bmplie  shall 
figure  of  M5.2M  metric  tons  per  quota  year. 

ACTK3JB  IS 


ot  the  preeent 

.    (BeorganlHt- 

jroduetloci  of  sugar 

0.000  looff  tons  of 

tons  raw  Talue) . 

.agreement  the  total 

te  limited  to  a  basic 


"Hie  OoTemment  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
subject  to  the  prortslons  of  Article  14  below. 
Australia  to  a  basic  figure  of  406.423  metric 

during  the  period  of  the  present  Agreement. 

Axncus  13 

The  Oorernment  of  the  Union  of  South 
Ject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  14  below,  to 
TT&lon  to  a  baste  figure  of  300.000  metric  tons 
the  period  of  the  present  Agreement. 


Australia  tindertakes, 

t  >  limit  exports  from 

loos  per  quota  year 


Africa  undertakes,  sub- 

Ui  lit  exports  from  the 

pi  tr  quota  year  dxirtng 


AXnCXX  14 


Gover  nment 
t< 
ind 


Incretse 


ea:h 


calculal  ed 


3Lst 


(a)  The  OoTernraent  of  the  United  Kingdom 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the 
of  South  Africa  reserve  the  right  respectively 
ard  quantity  for  production  In  Great  Britain 
for  exports  of  the  Colonial  Empire.  Australli 
specified  above,  proportionately  to  any 
over  and  above  the  consumption  requirements 
the  31st  Augiat.  1937.  of  the  United  Kingdom 
the  net  Import  requirements  for  that  year  of 
at  the  British  Empire. 

Provided  that  there  shall  be  reserved  for 
market  a  percentage  of  the  Increase  so 
percentage  of  the  aforesaid  requlrementa  supp|ied 
to  the  free  market  In  the  year  ending  on  the 

( b )   The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdon^ 
of  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  In 
Oouncil.  shall  determine  before  the  commenc^i 
year  the  estimated  amount  of  the  Increase  tn 
said  for  that  year,  and  the  said  Governments 
the  CouncU  what  amount  d  such  estimated 
to  the  standard  quantity  referred  to  in  Article 
export  quotas  referred  to  in  Articles  11  (b) 
may  be.  and  what  amount  will  be  available  for 
market. 

(c)  The  Ooremments  of  the  Commonwealtl ; 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  agree  not  to  claim 
basic  quotas,  as  fixed  in  Articles  la  and  13 
rxwnTtwmrtng  the  1st  September,  1937,  withoiit 
rights  to  their  full  share  in  the  increase  In  f ut\ve 
said  reqiiirements  as  compared  with  the  year 
1937.  and  their  shares  ot  the  Increase  of 
commencing  the  1st  September,  1937,  shall 
exporters  to  the  free  market. 

(d)  If  In  any  year  the  actual  Increase  of 
as  aforesaid  exceeds  or  falls  short  ot  the 
In  paragraph  (b)  of  this  Article,  a  correction 
made  by  deduction  from  cr  addition  to  the 
succeeding  year. 

Axncxx   IS 


the  Government  of 

of  the  Union 

Increase  the  stand - 

the  basic  quotas 

and  South  Africa, 

in  requirements 

for  the  ]rear  ending 

]  )lus  the  aggregate  of 

of  the  other  parts 


estlmite 


The  provisions  of  Articles  23,  23,  and  25  shaJ  i 
quotas  fixed  by  Articles  11.  12.  and  13  above, 
shall  also  be  subject  to  the  rulijs  of  paragraph 
regarding  notification  of  inability  to  utilise 
way  as  if  the  said  quotas  were  quotas  for 
ket.    In   the   event   at  such   notification  of 
quotas  the  parts  not  to  be  xitlUsed  may  be 
tlM  other  territories  referred  to  in  Articles  11 


IS 

(a)  The  CSoremment  of  India  undertakes 
•agar  by  sea  elsewhere  than  to  Burma 
present  Agreement. 

(h)  In   the  event  of  re-export   at  Indian 
Burma  rendering  the  Ooremment  of  India's 
present  Agreement  ineffectlTe.  the  Oovemmi 
up  the  matter  with  the  Oovemment  of  ~ 
reaching  arrangements  which  will  render  the 
dla*!  contribntian  efffecttre. 

17 


The  OovcmmsDt  of  China  will  use  its 
as  dreumstanoes  permit,  to  the  end  that 
qulrements  of  the  CMfwr  market  shall  not 
period  of  the  present  Agreement. 

tXTTCLB  18 

The  GoTemmjOit  of  tlis  Kethcrlanda.  In 
in  Xur(^)e.  undertakes  to  retrain  tram  net 
reserves  the  right  to  cover  the  reqtdzeinents 
by  its  home  production  and  Imports  from 
Kingdom 


December  20 


exporters  to  the  free 

not  less  than  the 

by  the  exporters 

August,  1937. 

the  Conunonwealth 

( tMisultation  with  the 

lent  of  each  quota 

n  qulrements  as  tSore- 

irlll  thereupon  notify 

Increase  will  be  added 

11  (a)  above  or  the 

,  and  13  as  the  case 

exporters  to  the  free 


of  Australia  and  of 

kny  increase  of  Uielr 

In  the  year 

prejudice  to  their 

years  of  the  afore- 

the  31st  August, 

In  the  year 

made  available  for 


res  )ectlvely, 


ecUng 
requrements 


b) 


rcq  ilrements 


calculated 

made  as  provided 

shall  If  necessary  be 

quotas  for  the  next 


apply  to  the  export 
and  these  qiiotas 
(a)   of  Article  24 
quotas,  in  the  same 
to  the  free  mar- 
inability   to   utilise 
redistributed  among 
12.  and  13. 


export 


prohibit  exports  of 
the  period  of  the 


duTli  g 


sngar  by  sea  from 

contribution  to  the 

eAt  at  India  will  take 

Buima  with  a  view  to 

Government  of  In- 


endeavoors,  so  far 
sugar  import  re- 
dorlng  the 


repect  of  Its  territory 
ixports  of  sugar;  It 
at  its  home  market 
other  parts  of  the 


The  Government  of  the  Netherlands.  In  respect  of  Netherlands 
Outana,  undotakes  to  refrain  from  net  exports  of  sugar  to  ooun- 
trtas  outside  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Chaptib  IV. — ^BxroBT  Qttotas  roa  thx  Pan  Makkxt 

AaTicr.z  IB 

(a)  The  Contracting  Governments  shall  have  the  basic  export 
quotas  for  the  free  market  which  are  set  out  below; 

Basic  quota  (metric  torn) 
Country: 

Belgium   (including  Belgian  Congo) 20.000 

BrasU- - -  80.000 

Cuba 940,  000 

Caechoslovakla. '  250.  000 

Dominican  Republic 400,000 

Germany 120,  000 

Haiti Sa.  500 

'   Hungary 40.000 

Netherlands  ( including  overseas  territories) 1.050.000 

Portugal  (Including  overseas  possessions) 30.000 

Peru- 330.  000 

Poland 120,000 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics   (excluding  ex- 
ports to  Mongolia.  Tannu  Tuva,  and  Sln-Klang)_  230.000 

Total 3.622.500 

•Czechoslovakia  will  receive  the  following  extra  allotments; 
Year  beginning — 

September   1,   1937:   90.000   metric  tons. 
I  September   1,   1938:   60,000  metric  tons. 

'  September  1,   1939:   25,000  metric  tons. 

It  being  understood  that  Czechoslovakia  will  take  steps  to  reduce 
its  acreage  to  correspond  to  those  figiires. 

(b)  It  is  further  provided  that  47.500  tons  for  the  free  market 
shall  be  placed  in  reserve  This  reserve  quota,  if  needed,  "J-'ill  be 
at  the  disposal  of  those  Governments  which,  while  they  have  no 
separate  quotas,  have  before  signmEr  the  present  Agreement  taken 
naeasxires  to  balance  their  production  and  consumption,  and  have 
not  been  habitual  exporters,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  in  any 
particular  year  to  export  an  unexpected  surplu-s  of  output. 

Yugoslavia  shall  m  any  case  have  a  tlai.'i:  on  the  reserve  up  to 
12,500  tons  during  each  year  of  the  Agreement. 

Prance  will  be  entitled  to  place  upon  the  free  market  a  possible 
surplus  of  production,  whether  home  or  colonial,  up  to  the  balance 
of  the  reserve  after  deducting  any  amount  utilised  by  Yugoslavia. 

If  In  any  year  France  docs  not  litiiise  the  balance  of  the  reserve 
after  deducting  the  amount  of  12.500  tons  available  for  Yugoslavia, 
the  exports  of  Yugoslavia  may  be  increased  up  to  a  maximum  of 
15.000  tons. 

(c)  If  there  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  under  the  provisions  of  Article  10,  a  basic  export  quota, 
that  quota  shall  be  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  same  provisions 
as  the  export  quotas  set  out  in  paragraph  (a)   of  this  Article. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  a  non-signatory  Government  according  to 
the  present  Agreement  in  accordance  with  Article  49  a  ba-slc  ex- 
port quota  may  be  assigned  to  It  in  agreement  with  the  said  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Council  acting  by  unanimity  of  the  votes  cast. 

ABTICIJB   20 

If  the  CouncU  shall  at  any  time  decide  by  three-fifths  of  the  votes 
cast  that,  having  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  market,  addi- 
tional supplies  are  desirable,  it  siiaLl  allot  additional  quotas  to  all 
the  countries  concerned  for  such  period  (not  exceeding  one  year) 
as  it  may  decide,  the  additional  quotas  for  each  country  being 
proportional  to  the  basic  quota  of  that  country.  The  CouncU 
shall  at  the  same  time  make  'i  corresponding  proportionate  In- 
crease In  the  reserve  quota.  Yugoslavia  shall  have  a  claim  on  such 
Increase  in  the  reserve  quota  pioporticnate  to  its  claim  on  the 
original  amoimt  of  the  reserve.  Purths-rmore,  the  CouncU  shall, 
in  accordance  with  Article  10.  allot  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  an  export  quota  equal  to  4  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  additional  quotas  allotted.  Including  the  increase  In  the 
reserve  quota. 

ARTICLB  2  1 

(a)  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  for  the  year  beginning  the 
Ist  September.  1937,  and,  or  the  year  beginning  the  1st  .September. 
1938,  to  reduce  export  quotas  by  a  uniform  percentage  not  exceed- 
ing 5  per  cent.  If.  after  a  survey  of  the  probable  requirements  of 
the  market  for  the  year  In  question.  It  decides  that  such  reduction 
13  necessary,  Por  this  purpose  export  quotas  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  basic  quotas  after  deductmg  any  part  of  such  quotas  re- 
leased rmder  Article  24  (n)  or  adding  any  special  allocations  made 
under  Article  24  (b)   for  the  years  in  question. 

(b)  In  subsequent  years,  it  shall  be  open  to  the  Council  to 
recommend  at  any  time  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  a  reduction 
would  be  desirable,  but  such  reduction  shall  come  into  force  only 
if  all  the  members  of  the  Council  representing  countries  entitled 
to  basic  quotas  or  to  participation  in  the  reserve,  consent  to  it. 

ARTTCU:     22 

Each  Contracting  Government  to  which  an  export  quota  has 
been  or  may  be  allotted  undertake.s  to  ensure  that,  net  exports 
f£om  its  terrltori   .  to  the  free  market  for  any  given  quota  year 


1937 
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shall  net  exceed  the  export  quota  In  force  for  It  In  th^t  year  under 
tlie  prcvlsloris  of  the  present  Agreement. 

ARTICLE    23 

If  in  any  year  of  the  Acrreement  a  Contracting  Government 
ehou'd  not  export  Its  quota  or  any  part  of  it.  It  shall  not  thereby 
ncqviire  any  riglit  to  an  increase  of  its  quota  in  the  following 
year.  ^     ,. 

Neverthele.vs,  if  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  proves  to  the 
rati«ifactlon  of  the  Executive  Committee  that,  owing  to  a  low  or 
hiRh  water  level  or  the  pre.-ence  of  Ice  on  the  Elbe,  Czechoslo- 
v:vk'.u  has  born  unable  to  export  her  fxiU  quota  In  any  quou  yesu-, 
the  C/echnOovak  Government  may  be  permuted  to  export  the 
cieticirncy  dunns'  the  first  thre*'  months  of  the  next  quota  year,  in 
addition  to  her  quota  for  thnt  year. 

.ARTICLE    L'4 

(B)  Each  Contracting  Government  shall  notify  the  Council,  as 
soon  ns  po.^siblo.  If  it  does  not  propose  to  make  use  of  Its  export 
quota,  or  nnv  part  of  It.  In  aiiy  quota  year,  so  that  the  qunn- 
titie^  whirh  will  not  be  used  may  be  redistributed  (i)  among  the 
othrr  Contract tni.'.  Governments  which  notify  the  Council  that 
tnry  are  in  a  po.=ition  to  use  them  ni-.d  (11)  to  the  reserve  quota. 
Subject  to  paragraph  lb)  below,  this  redistribution  shall  be  made 
pro  rata  ac<.ord;iig  to  the  basic  quotas. 

(bi  The  Council  shall  in  any  given  quota  year  have  power  to 
\ise  up  to  25  per  cent  of  the  quotas  available  for  redistribution 
or  up  to  50.000  metric  tons  of  such  quotas,  whichever  ^hall  be  the 
larger  amount,  to  meet  proved  ca.ses  of  special  hardship  Never- 
theless if  in  a  particular  year  the  amount  avaUable  for  redis- 
tribution thould  be  less  than  30.000  tons,  the  Council  shall  have 
power  should  a  proved  ca.;  e  of  special  hardship  arise,  to  allot  to 
meet  the  nece.ssities  of  that  case  an  amount  up  to  30,000  tons. 
The  excess  of  this  amount  over  the  amount  available  for  redis- 
t  ib'ition  shall  constitute  an  increase  of  the  supplies  to  the  free 
market  and  The  quotas  of  other  Contracting  Governments  shaU 
rot  be  affected. 

(c)  The  Governments  of  the  following  countries  have  given 
rotire  that  during  the  quota  year  beginning  on  the  1st  September 
1937.  thev  will  not  make  use  of  the  parts  of  their  export  quotas 
herein  indicated: 

5,000 

"  """"       11"  '___  _   70.000 

""   ""       '__    "'__  __        20  000 

"  _  20.000 


Belgium 
Germany 
Hungary 
Poland 


u  s  s  r:::::::"! ^^^^^^ 

The  French  Government  has  slven  notice  that  during  the  above- 
mentioned  quota  year  the  reserve  quota  may  be  reduced  by  22,500 
tons 

ARTICLE    2  5 

Neither  the  ba.sic  quotas  nor  the  export  quotas  for  a  particular 
year  nor  any  additional  quotas  may  be  cedeo  by  one  Contracting 
Government  to  another. 

Chapter    V. — Stocks 

ARTICLE     26 

(a)  While  the  Ccntracting  Governments  fully  realise  that  due 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  neces.=  ity  of  maintaining  adequate 
reserve  supplies  to  meet  unexpected  demands,  they  agree  that 
It  l'^  undesirable  that  excessive  stocks  of  sugar  which  would  weigh 
on  the  ma.-ket  should  be  accumulated  in  their  re^prctivc  countries. 

(bi  Tl-icse  Contracting  Governments  to  which  export  quotas 
ha-e  been  or  mav  be  allotted  under  the  present  Agreement,  under- 
take so  to  regulate  their  production  that  the  stocks  in  their 
resDf^ctive  countries  shall  not  exceed,  for  each  country,  on  a 
fixed  date  in  each  year  to  be  a-reed  -svith  the  Council,  an  amount 
eoual  to  25  per  cent    of  its  annual  production. 

(c)  Nevertheless  the  Council  may  If  It  considers  that  such  ac- 
tion is  justilicd  by  special  circumstances  allot  to  any  couniry  a 
stock  in'excrss  of  25  per  cent,  of  its  production. 

(d)  On  account  of  its  special  situation  In  connection  with  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  and  the  requirements  of  Contract  iso.  4 
en  the  New  York  Sugar  Exchange,  the  Republic  of  Cuta  may 
have  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  as  5t(.>cks  (1)  for  the  Unued 
States  an  amount  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  Its  export  quota 
to  that  country.  (2)  for  the  free  market,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
300  000  metric  tons,  provided  that  a  system  of  control  is  main- 
tained by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  by  rneans  of 
identity  certificates  or  otherwise,  which  ensures  that  such  stocks 
are  used  for  those  purposes.  ^     *.       ,     ♦w. 

(e)  Havme  regard  to  the  special  conditions  of  production  In  the 
Netherlands  Ea.n  Indies,  that  territory  shall  be  permitted  to  have 
a  stock  not  exceeding  500,000  tons  on  the   1st  AprU  in  each  year. 

(f)  Hungary  shall  be  permitted  to  have  a  stock  of  30  per  cent, 
of  its  annual  production. 

ARTICLE    27 

Those  Contracting  Governments  to  which  free  market  export 
quotas  have  been  allotted  agree  In  respect  of  their  cane  producing 
territories  to  regulate  sugar  production  in  those  territories,  imless 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  drought,  flood,  or  other  adverse  condi- 
tio^ so  that  stocks  shaU  equal,  on  a  fixed  date  In  each  year  to 
be^reed  with  the  CouncU.  In  amount  not  less  than  10  per  cent. 


of  their  respective  export  quotas  for  nich  year,  provided  nothing 
In  this  Article  shall  be  construed  as  requirma  any  country  to 
produce  in  excess  of  its  basic  export  quota  specified  in  Article  1» 
during  either  of  the  years  1937  38  or    1 938-39. 

ARTICLE    2  8 

T>ie  Council  shall  In  due  course  determine  what  shall  be  re- 
garded as  "stocks"  of  sugar  for  the  purpcse  of  Article-  26  and  27. 
CHAiTrR  VI  ^Establishment  of  an  Intiknational  6i  car  Council 

.'vKTtri  E  ;9 

Tlie  present  Agreement  shall  Iw  under  the  administration  of— 

(a)  A  GenerarCounciV  whuh  ^!i:.'.l  tx-  known  as  the  International 
Sugar  Council  and  shall  he  composed  of  delegate's  represeiUmg  the 
Contnu't mg  Goveiiunents 

(b)  An  Executive  Committee  of  nine  mombcis. 

The  seat  of  the  Council  and  of  ihe  Executive  Committee  shall  be 

in  London. 

AF.T'.C!-E    I'l 

Each  Contract tne  Government  shall  appoint  a  delocation  to  the 
Council.  Each  deleeaticn  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  three 
members  and  its  composition  may  be  changed  by  giving  formal 
notice  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Each  dclepat:cn  may  be 
accompanied  bv  not  more  than  three  advi.sers.  Each  delegation 
shall  appoint  one  of  its  members  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  delegation. 

article    3  2 

The  Council  shall  elect  from  amongst  its  members  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice-Chairman  who  .shall  hold  office  for  such  period  as  it  may 
determine. 

AKTICLE    3  3 

The  Council  shall  have  the  foil.:' wing  powers  and  duties: 

(a)  The  general  ndmini.'^tration  of  the  present  .^^greement,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  powers  wh-ch  the  Agreement  gives  to  the 
Executive  Com.mittee; 

(b)  To  elect  its  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  and  any  other 
cSficers  that  it  may  consider  necessary,  determine  their  powers  and 
duties,  and  fix  their  terms  of  office: 

(c)  To  estimate,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  beginning  of  each 
quota  year,  the  requirements  of  consumption  of  the  free  market 
for  that  year; 

(d)  To  appoint  such  permanent  cr  temporary  committees  as  ii 
considers  advisable  for  the  proper  working  and  administration  of 
the    present    Agreement,    and    to    determine    their    functions    and 

duties;  .    «      tv. 

(e)  To  approve  the  annual  budget  of  expenses  and  fix  the 
amounts  to  be  contributed  by  each  Contracting  Government  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  dowm  in  Article  35; 

(f)  To  obtain  such  statistics  and  other  data  as  it  considers 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  present  Agreement,  and  to  pub- 
lish such  information  as  it  may  consider  desirable; 

(g(  To  endeavour  to  sectu-e  the  accession  of  non-signatory  Gov- 
ernments whose  participation  it  con.'^iders  desirable; 

(h)  In  general,  to  exerci.'-e  all  the  powers  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  present  Agreement. 

ARTICLE    3  4 

Tlie  Council  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  and  take  all  other  neces- 
sarv  measures  to  establish  a  Secretariat  which  shall  be  entirely 
free  and  independent  of  any  other  national  or  international  organ- 
isation cr  institution. 

.".ETICLE    3  5 

The  expenses  of  delegations  to  the  CouncU  and  of  the  Members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  defrayed  by  their  respective 
Governments  AU  other  expenses  necessary'  for  the  admmistra- 
;  tion  of  the  present  Agreement,  including  those  of  the  Secretariat, 
shall  be  met  by  annual  contributioris  of  the  Contracting  Govern- 
ments m.ade  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  CouncU  shaU 
determine  and  shall  not.  except  with  the  express  con.scnt  of  aU 
the  Contracting  Governments,  exceed  £12,500  in  any  year.  The 
contribution  of  each  Government  shall  be  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  votes  to  which  its  delegation  is  entitled. 

ARTICLE    3  8 

(a)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year.  It  may  be 
convened  at  anv  time  bv  its  Chairman.  The  Chairman  shall  Im- 
mediately convene  a  meeting  of  the  Council  If  either  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  or  five  Contracting  Governments  so  request.  No- 
tice of  all  meetings  shall  be  despatched  so  as  to  ensure  receipt 
bv  the  Contracting  Governments  at  least  twenty  days  In  advance 
of  the  date  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

(b)  The  neces.sary  quorum  for  a  meeting  of  the  Council  shall 
be  secured  If  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  Contracting  Govern- 
ments are  represented.  One  or  more  Contracting  Governments 
may  bv  a  written  notification  to  the  Chairman  appoint  the  dele- 
gation'of  another  Contracting  Government  to  repre.'^nt  them  and 
to  vote  on  their  behalf  at  any  meeting  of  the  councU. 

(c)  The  CouncU  may  take  decisions  without  holding  a  meeting, 
by  correspondence  between  the  Chairman  and  the  delegations  of 
the  Contracting  Governments,  provided  that  no  delegation  makes 
objection  to  this  procedure.  Any  decision  so  taken  shall  be  com- 
mimicated  to  all  the  delegations  as  soon  as  possible,  and  shall  be 
set  forth  in  the  Minutes  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  CouncU. 
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(a)   The  TOte«  to  be 
tbe  Council  shall  be  aa  follows: 

Kxporttng  countries: 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Australia. 

Belglvim 

BrazU 

Cuba 

CaechoslovaJtla 

Dominican  Republic 

Prance 

Germany 

Haiti 

Hungary 

Netherlands 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portiigal 

U.  S.  S.  R 

Tugoelarla 


the  respxctlye  delegations  on 


Total 

Importing  countries: 

China 

India 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 


Total 


(b)  In  the  event  of  a  non-signatory 
the  present  Agreement  In  accordance  with  the 
49  the  Council  shall  decide  wbat  ntimber  of 
to  that  Oovemment. 

(c)  In  the   event  of  any  Government   in 
exporting  coxintrles  or  of  Importing  co'ontrles 
Agreement  or  subsequently  withdrawing  from 
to  the  delegation  of  that  Government  shall 
rata,  between  the  other  covmtrles  in  the 
noD-slgnatory  Oovemment  shoiild  accede  to 
votes  allotted  to  It  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata 
tries  In  the  same  group,  so  that  the  propor^o 
the  exporting  countries  and  45  votes  for  the 
shall  be  maintained.     For  the  purposes  of 
ceding  Government  to  which  an  export  quota 
be  included  as  an  importing  country. 

AKTICXS  38 

Szcept  wbere  otherwise  provided,  decisions 
be  taken   by  a  simple   majority  of  the  votes 
Oovemments  represented  at  the  meeting 


Gov«  mment 


san  e 


this 


ABTICXZ  39 


Ot 


above-mentlc  ned 
paragiaph 


Goverrment 


Irela:id 


Govei  omenta 


(a)  The  Executive  Committee  ahall  consist 

(I)  Three   representatives  oX   Oovemments 
tries; 

(II)  Three  representatives  of  Governments 
log  countries; 

(III)  Three  representatives  of  Govemmentt 
dttclng  countries. 

(b)  The  representatives  of  the 
tries  shall,  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of 
tide,  be  is  foUovs: 

(I)  For  the  importing  ootmtrles  the 
Ktsgdoni  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
mmt  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  bt 
wbole  period  of  the  Agreement,  and  the 
eoontnea  referred  to  as  iini>orUng  countries 
lect  annually  one  of  their- number,  who  shall 
member  for  this  group. 

(II)  For  the  cane  sugar  producing  countrla 
the  Republic  of  Cub*  and   the  Ooivemment 
■ban  be  represented  for  tbe  whole  period  of 
the  Oovemments  of  tbe  following  countries 
for  tbe  yean  indicated: 

Tear  commencing — 
September  1.  1987: 
September  1.  1938: 
September  1.  1939: 
September  1.  1940: 
September  1.  1941: 

(III)  F«r  tbe  beet  sugar  producing 
of  tbe  foUowlng  countries  shall  be 
indicated: 

Year  coDuneodng — 

September  1.  1037:  CtechosIOTBlcla, 
September  1.  1938:  Gtecboalovakla, 
Septembn  1,  1939:  CBecboaloTaUa, 
September  1.  1940:  Belgium.  Germany. 
8tz  months  cammffnrtng  September  1,  1941 
Poland. 

Six  months  commezidng  March  1,  1942 
•lavla. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  tbe  Council  shall  ex 
fh*  executive  Conunlttee  and  during  his 
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einment  of  which  he  is  a  representative  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
appoint  any  further  repre.«entative  on  ttie  Executive  Conunittee 
under  paragraph   (b)   of  this  Article. 

ARTICLE    40 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  exercise  any  powers  which  the 
Council  may  delegate  to  it  except— 

(1)  the  power  of  reducing  quotas  under  Article  21; 

(2)  the  power  of  allotting  additional  quotas  under  Article  20; 

(3)  the  power  of  determining  the  conditions  on  which  any 
nonslgnatory  Government  may  accede  to  the  Agreement  under 
Article  49; 

(4)  the  powers  to  be  exercised  under  Articles  44  and  51. 

AKTICLK    4  1 

Whenever  the  Executive  Committee  considers  that  the  export 
quotas  axed  for  a  quota  year  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  re- 
quirements of  consumption  or  that  a  sudden  and  excessive  rise  of 
price  is  probable,  it  shall  make  to  the  Council  by  telegraph  such 
recommendations  as  it  thinis  necessary  for  the  release  of  addi- 
tional quotas  under  Article  20  and  shall  request  a  decision  by 
telegraph.  If  approval  of  the  recommendations  is  not  given  by 
telegraph  within  five  days  by  delegations  exercising  the  necessary 
majority  of  votes  provided  for  in  Article  20  the  Chairman  shall 
Immediately  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

AHTICLI    4  2 

(a)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  whenever  its  Chairman 
considers  it  advisable  or  whenever  the  reque.st  is  made  by  any  two 
members. 

(b)  The  presence  of  five  members  shall  be  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  quorum.  Decisions  shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  one 
vote  with  the  exception  of  the  representatives  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  shall  have  two  votes  each. 

(di  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  have  a  deciding  vote 
in  case  of  equality  of  votes 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may.  by  notification  In 
writing,  appoint  another  member  t-o  represent  him  and  vote  In  his 
behalf. 

Chapter  VII — Miscellantous  Provisions 


ARTICLE    4  3 

The  present  Agreement  .shall  apply  to  all  the  territories  of  each 
of  the  Contracting  Governments  including  colonies,  oversea  ter- 
ritories, protectorates,  and  territories  under  suzerainty  or  mandate. 

ARTICLE    4  4 

(at  If  any  Contracting  Government  alleges  that  any  other 
ContractinE  Government  has  failed  to  comply  with  thf  obligations 
of  the  present  Agreement  a  special  meeting'  of  the  Council  shall 
be  called  to  decide  whether  any  infrintrcment  of  the  Agreement 
has  taken  place  and,  if  so,  what  mea.^ures  .'^hall  be  recommended 
to  the  Contracting  Government.s  in  view  of  the  infrintzement. 
If  the  Council  shall  decide  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  other 
Contracting  Governments  shall  prohibit  or  restrict  the  import  of 
sugar  from  the  country  whirh  has  infrin.'ed  the  Agreement,  the 
taking  of  such  measures  sliall  not  be  deemed  to  be  contrary  to 
any  most-favoured-nation  rights  which  the  offending  Government 
may  enjoy. 

(b)  Any  decision  of  the  Council  -.^ndcr  this  Article  shall  be 
taken  by  three-fourths  of  the  votes  cast. 

ABTICLE   4S 

If  dxiring  the  period  of  the  present  Agreement  It  should  be  con- 
sidered or  should  be  shown  that  the  attainment  of  Its  objects  was 
being  hindered  by  countries  not  partv  thereto,  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Council  shall  be  called  to  decide  what  measures  should  be 
recommended  to  the  Contracting   Governments. 

ARTICLE     46 

Shotild  the  Council  at  any  time  be  satisfied  that,  as  the  result 
of  a  material  increase  in  the  exportation  or  use  of  sugar  syrups 
liquid  sugar,  edible  molasses,  or  any  other  kind  of  sugar  mix- 
tures, tliose  products  are  taking  the  place  of  sugar  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  full  effect  being  given  to  the  ptu-poses  of  the 
present  Agreement.  It  may  resolve  that  such  products  or  any  of 
them  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sugar.  In  respect  of  their  sugar  con- 
tent, for  the  ptirposes  of  the  Agreement;  provided  that  the  Coun- 
cil shall,  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  amount  of  sugar  to 
be  charged  to  the  export  quota  of  any  country,  exclude  the 
sugar  equivalent  of  any  quality  of  such  products  which  has 
normally  been  exported  from  that  country  prior  to  the  comlne 
into  force  of  the  Agreement. 

I  ARTICLE   4  7 

The  present  Agreement  shall  be  ratified  and  the  Instruments  of 
ratification  shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kmgdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  which  will  notify  the  fact  of  each  deposit  to  the  Gov- 
ernments which  have  signed   the   Agreement. 

ARTICLE   4  8 

R-ltlrn^^t  P^,^''^  ^«^^«°t  Shall  come  into  force  on  the  1st 
Septeml«r  1937,  If  at  that  date  it  has  been  ratified  by  all  the 
signatory    Governments. 

♦.J*"  F  ^,^}^^  above-mentioned  date  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  al  the  Signatories  have  not  been  deposited,  the  Govern- 
ments which  have  ratified  the  Agreement  may  decide  to  put  It 
into  force   among   themselves  «^   i~  4*ui.  *. 
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ARTICLE   4  9 

(a)  The  present  Agreement  shall,  until  the  30th  June,  1937. 
remain  open  for  signature  on  the  part  of  any  Government  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference  at  which  the  Agreement  has  been  drawn 
up.  The  right  to  effect  such  signature  after  this  day"s  date  shall 
be  dependent  on  the  signatory  Government  also  signing  the 
Protocol   attached   hereto, 

(b)  The  present  Agreement  shall  at  any  time  after  its  entry  into 
force  be  open  to  accession  by  the  Government  of  any  metropolitan 
territory  other  than  a  Government  which  has  signed  the  Agree- 
ment, provided  that  the  conditions  of  such  accession  shall  first 
be  agreed  upon  with  the  Council  by  the  Government  desiring 
to  effect  It. 

ARTICLE    50 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  .\rticle  51,  the  present  Agree- 
ment shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date 
of   its  entry   into  force   and   shall   not  be  subject   to  denunciation, 

(bi  The  Contracting  Governments  shall  decide  at  least  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  Agreement  whether 
it  shall  be  continued  for  a  further  period  and,  if  so,  on  what 
terms.  In  the  event  of  unanimity  not  being  attained  the  Gov- 
ernments which  desire  to  maintain  the  Agreement  shall  be  entitled 
to    do    so    as    between    themselves, 

ARTICLE    51 

The  Contracting  Governments  shall  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  Agreement  In  the  following  circumstances  and  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Any  Contracting  Government  may.  if  it  becomes  Involved 
in  hcstillties,  apply  for  the  suspension  of  its  obligations  under  the 
Aereement.  If  the  application  is  denied  such  Government  may 
give  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  Agreement. 

(bi  If  any  Contracting  Gcvcrnment  into  whose  territories  there 
Is  a  net  import  of  sugar  shall  allege  that,  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  present  .Agreement,  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  supplies 
or  an  abnormal  rise  in  world  prices.  It  may  request  the  Council 
to  take  measures  to  remedy  such  situation,  and  if  the  Cour.cil 
declines  to  do  .-o  the  Government  concerned  may  give  notice  of 
wltl-.drawal  from  the   Agreement. 

(c)  If,  durlna;  the  period  of  the  present  Agreement,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  any  country  (whether  the  Agreement  applies  to  It  or  not) 
such  adverse  changes  occur  in  the  relation  between  supply  and 
demand  on  the  free  market  as  may  substantially  diminish  the 
market  possibilities  of  the  suppliers  of  that  free  market,  any  Con- 
trariinK  Government  affected  may  state  its  ca.se  to  the  Council. 
If  the  Council  does  not  agree  that  the  complaint  of  that  Govem- 
men  is  well-founded,  that  Government  .shall  have  the  right  to 
submit  the  ra.se  to  the  Judgment  of  three  arbitrators,  subjects  of 
countries  not  parties  to  the  Agreement,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Council  at  Its  first  meeting  a.f^er  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Agree- 
ment. If  either  the  Council  or  the  arbitrators  declare  the  case 
to  be  well-founded  the  Government  concerned  may  give  notice  of 
withdrawal    from   the   Agreement. 

(di  Tlie  Council  shall  take  a  decision  within  sixty  days  on  any 
matters  siibrr.itted  to  it  in  .''ccordance  with  the  preceding  para- 
graphs of  thi^  .Artir'e:  failure  to  do  so  within  that  time  rhall  give 
the  Ocvernrnf-nt  whlc'.i  has  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Council 
the  right  to  give  notice  of  withdrawal   from  the   Agreement, 

(e)  In  The' event  of  any  Government  giving  notice  of  with- 
drawal from  the  Agreement  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Article,  any  of  the  other  Contracting  Governments  shall 
have  the  right  at  any  time  daring  the  ensuing  three  months  also 
to  give  notice  of  withdra^.-al. 

(f>  .Ml  notices  of  withdrawal  given  under  this  Article  shall  be 
sent  to  tlie  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  by  whom  they  will  be  communicated  to  all 
the  other  Contractmc  Governments  and  to  the  Council;  and  with- 
drawal shall  take  effect  three  m.onths  after  the  date  of  receipt 
of  such  notice  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(g)  Any  decl.":lon  taken  by  the  Council  under  this  Article  shall 
require  three-fourths  of  the  ^•otes  cast. 

In  faith  whereof  th°  tmdcrsigned,  duly  authorised  thereto,  have 
signed  the  present  .\greemen:. 

Done  in  London  this  sixth  day  of  May,  One  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-seven.  In  accordance  with  the  prtxredure 
followed  by  '^he  World  Moretary  and  Economic  Conference,  in 
continuation  of  which  the  International  Sugar  Conference  was 
called,  the  present  Agreemei  t  has  been  prepared  in  the  French 
and  English  languages.  It  will  also  be  drawn  up  in  German  and 
Russian.  The  four  texts  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  Government  of  the  Un  ted  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  by  whom  certified  copies  will  be  commimicated 
to  all  the  signatory  Governments,  the  four  texts  being  equally 
autlientic 

Pending  the  signature  of  the  other  texts,  the  signatures  ap- 
pended  to  the   English   text  shall   take   effect  as   from  to-day. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 
C.  T    TE  Water, 
F    J.  DU  Torr. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia: 
R    G    Casey. 
S.  M    BanrE 

For  the  Government  of  Bflglum: 
Luc.  Beauduin. 

For  the  Government  cf  Brizii; 
Decio  Coimbra. 


For  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland : 

J    Ramsay  MacDonald 
For  the  Government  of  China: 

Quo  Tai-cHi. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba: 

J.   Gomez   M. 

AUEELIO    PORTUONDO. 

E.   H    Farres 

Arturo  Mai^ias. 
For  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia: 

Jan    JfASAR-vK 
For  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic: 

R.    P.    PiCHARDO. 

For   the   Government   of   France: 

Ch.  Spinasse. 
For    the   Government    of    Germany: 

Joachim  v,  Ribbentrop. 

Dr.   Aufons   Moritz. 

Ln)wiG  Schuster, 
For  the   Government   of  Haiti: 

Leon    Defly.  / 

For  the  Government  of  Hungary: 

Constant.n  de  Masirevich. 

Dr.  G.  Vinnay 
For  the  Government  of  India: 

D    B    Meek. 
For  the  Government   of  the  Netherlands: 

J.   VAN  Gelderzn, 
For  the  Government  of  Peru: 

Felipe  Pardo, 

J.    Chamot. 

Alfredo  Ferreyros. 
For   the   Government   of   Poland: 

The  Delegation  of  the  Government  of  Poland,  which  is  in  charge 
of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Free  City  of  Dan2ag  in  virtue  of  existing 
treaties,  reserves  the  right,  on  behalf  of  tlie  Government  of  Poland, 
to  accede  at  a  later  date  on  behalf  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig. 

Edward  Raczynski. 
For  the  Government  of  Portugal: 

LUIZ    FZRREIRE    de    C ASTRO 

For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
It  is  understood  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R,  is  a 
State  governed  en  a  planned  principle.  Chapter  5  of  the  Agreement 
dealing  with  stocks  and  all  the  other  Articles  in  the  various  Chap- 
ters of  this  Agreement  which  in  any  manner  refer  to  internal 
production  do  not  apply  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

N      BOGOMOLOV, 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Norman  H.  Davis. 
I  am  instructed  by  my  Government  to  state  that,  in  the  event 
that  its  existing  legislation  impo-sing  quotas  upon  the  Importation 
and  marketing  of  sugar  lapses  within  the  life  of  this  Agreemem,  it 
will  be  Its  policy  to  maintain  its  tariff  on  full  duty  sugar  at  no 
higher  rate  than  that  now  existing. 

(In  respect  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines): 

Urhano  A.  Zafra 
For  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia: 
V.  Mii-ANO\TrrH. 

Protocol  .^NNEXED  to  the  Agreement 

1.  At  the  moment  of  signing  the  Agreement  regarding  the  Regu- 
lation of  the  Production  and  Marketing  of  Sugar  of  to-day's  date, 
the  signatory  Governments  agree;  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  shall  take 
between  this  date  and  the  assumption  of  its  duties  by  the  Provi- 
sional Council  referred  to  below  any  steps  necessary  as  transitional 
measures,  including  the  cor.vening  of  the  first  session  of  the  said 
Provisional  Council,  which  sliall  be  held  in  London  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  preparation  of  the  agenda  for  that  session,  and  the 
making  of  all  necessary  arrangements. 

2.  The  said  Governments  agree  to  appoint,  as  soon  as  pofiiible, 
representatives  who  shall  constitute  a  Provisional  Council,  which 
shall  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  International  Sugar  Council 
to  be  set  up  under  that  Agreement,  and  which  shaU  be  subject  in 
all  respects  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  VI  of  the  said  Agreement, 
provided  that  no  decisions  of  such  a  Provisional  Council  shall  be 
binding  on  the  signatory  Governments  prior  to  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Agreement. 

3.  Within  a  period  of  forty  days  from  the  date  of  its  signature  of 
the  Agreement,  each  signatory  Government  will  communicate  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  statement  as  to  its  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  ratification. 

4  If  any  Government  is  unable  for  constitutional  reasons  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  parliamentary  authority  for  ratification  before 
the  1st  September  1937,  the  signatory  Governments  agree  to  accept 
provisionally  as  equivalent  to  ratification  for  the  purposes  of  bring- 
ing the  Agreement  into  force  on  that  date  a  declaration  by  that 
Government  that  it  will  provisionally  accept  the  obligations  of  the 
Agreement  as  from  that  date  and  will  ratify  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Should  the  ratification  of  such  Government  not  be  deposited  be- 
fore the  1st  January  1938,  the  Contracting  Governments  shall  have 
the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  .Agreement  Is  to  be  main- 
tained in  force. 

5  Each  signatory  Government  undertakes  to  ensure  that  so  far 
a£  its  territories  are  concerned  the  situation  els  regards  production 
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export,   and   Import  of  sugar  shall  not  be 
contrary  to  the  alms  of  the  Agreement  durlns 
the  date  of  its  signature  and  the  date  of  e 
Agreement.     Any  infringement  of  this 
lent  to  a  viol  .ion  of  the  Agreement 

6  The  sla^iatory  Governments  take  note  of 
ration,  whi^-h  was  made  to  the  Conference  by 
Oovemmen:  of  Canada: 

'I  desire  to  make  a  brief  statement  regarding 
Government  of  Canada.     After  an  examinatlo 
necessarily   burned,   the   Government   of 
have  not   foimd   it   possible   to  authorise 
time.     They  are.  of  course,  sympathetic  with 
ference   of    averting   uneconomic   production. 
Canada  at  this  Conference  as  an  importer  anil 
Is  so  different  from  that  of  almost  all  the 
sented  that  'hey  desire  a  further  period  of 
of  the  speciflc  proposals  of  the  Convention  oi. 
in  the  light  of  that  study  to  decide  whether 
to  accede   later      At   the  same   time,   the 
reiterate  the  assurance  already  given  that 
stimulate  the  production  of  stigar  in  Canada 
this  agreement  by  subsidy.  Increased 
of  taxes,  or  by  any  other  similar  measures." 

7.  The  present  Protocol  shall  enter  Into 
Government  on  the  date  of  signature. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
signed  the  present  Protocol. 

Done  in  London  this  sixth  day  of  May, 
thirty-seven      In   accordance   with   the 
World  Monetary  and  Economic  Conference,  in 
the  International  Sugar  Conference  was  callec 
ment  has  been  prepared  in  the  French  and 
will  also  be  drawn "  up  In  German  and 
■haU  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
fled  copies  wUI  be  communicated  to  all  the 
the  four  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

Pending   the   signature   of  the   other   texts 
pended  to  the  English  text  shall  take  effect 

For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
C.  T.  TE  Watzb. 
P.  J.  DU  Torr. 

For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Commonwealth 
R.  O.  Casst. 
S.  M.  Bbttcx. 

For  the  Government  of  Belgium. 

Luc.    BXAtTDtTlN. 

For  the  Government  of  Brazil: 

Decio  CoiMsaA. 
For  the  Government  of  the  United 
•Dd  Northern  Ireland: 

J.  Ramsat  MacE>dkau>. 
For  the  Government  of  China: 

Quo  Tai-cHi. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cub^ 

J.  GoBoz  M. 

AURXLIO  PorruoNDo. 

E   H.  Fau±s. 

AaTXTxo  MaAas. 

the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 

Jak  Masaxtk. 
Ftr  the  Government  ot  the  Dominican 

R.    P.    PiCHAXSO. 

Ftor  the  Government  of  France: 

Ch.  Bttnassx. 
^ar  the  Government  of  Oennany: 

JoACHXK  T.  Riaauiaof. 

Da.  Altons  Moutz. 

LUDWIO    SCHUSTXa. 

Rjr  the  Government  of  Haiti: 

Lboiv  Ddit. 
Pfer  the  Government  of  Htingaiy; 

OONSTAltmV  DX  MamagyTfti 

Da.  G.  VufWAT. 
Vat  the  Government  of  India: 
D   B.  MxEx. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands: 

J.    VAN    GlLDXXXH. 

For  the  Government  of  Peru: 

Fklipc  Paxoo. 

J.  Chamot. 

Altbxzk}  PxaxxTxos. 
For  the  Government  of  Poland: 

BmraxD  Racztwski. 
For  the  Govenunent  of  Portagal: 

LUTS  FtlXlUA  OS  CAsrxo. 

9ot  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  BorlaC 

N.   BOCOMOLOT. 

An*  the  Oovemment  of  the  XTnlted  States  a 

NoaxcAK  H.  Davis. 
(In  reapect  of  the  Commonwealth  at  tbm 

UXBAHO  A.    ZaTXA. 

Ite  the  Oovemment  ot  Tugoalavla: 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  ^^-hen  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  this  treaty  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
it  was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  committee  decided  that  it  was  best  that  the  treaty 
be  not  ratified  until  after  the  then  pending  Sugar  Act  of 
1937  had  become  law. 

The  reason  for  that  decision  was  a  simple  one.  The 
Jones-Costigan  Sugar  Act  was  about  to  expire,  the  new 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  had  not  come  into  bein?,  and  the  interna- 
tional sugar  agreement,  the  treaty  which  we  are  to  consider 
today,  was  based  upon  the  theorj-  of  the  quota  system  as 
provided  in  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  and  aLo  continued  in 
the  Sui;ar  Act  of  1937.  Therefore  it  was  proper  that  this 
treaty  should  not  become  the  law  of  the  land  until  we  had 
a  contiruation  of  the  quota  act  in  our  law. 

In  going  over  the  treaty  and  considering  It  in  all  its 
aspects,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  history  back  of  it.  we  found 
that  there  was  no  real  objection  to  the  treaty  excepting  in 
regard  to  a  statement  which  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  by  our  representative.  Norman  Davis. 
This  sta:ement  is  not  in  any  sense  a  part  of  the  treaty,  and 
was  undoubtedly  made  merely  to  .show  the  countries  which 
were  neg:otiating  the  treaty  that  the  system  of  quota  under 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act  would  continue  to  bo  the  system  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  declaration  went  on  to  state  that 
in  case  liiat  act  should  come  to  an  end,  it  would  be  the 
pohcy  of  our  Government  to  continue  things  a.s  th.-y  were. 

It  was  deemed  by  a  number  of  Senators,  however,  that  in 
making  the  statement  a  rather  unhappy  expression  had  been 
resorted  to,  because  by  one  interpretation  it  could  be  as- 
sumed that  a  representative  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  was  making  a  premise  in  regard  to  future 
policy,  and  that  the  authority  to  make  such  a  statement 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  policy-making  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  was  deemed  quite  essential 
that  a  reservation  be  added  to  the  treaty,  and  as  a  result 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  recommends  that  the 
separate  statement,  namely — 

I  am  instruced  by  my  Government   to  state   that,   in  the   event 
that  its  existing  legislation  imposing  quotas  upon  the  Importation 
and  marketing  of  sugar  laps«;-s   within   the   life   of   this  agreement 
It  will  be  its  policy  to  maintain  its  tariff  on  full  duty  sugar  at  no 
higher  rate  than   now   existing — 

made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  this  agreement.  May  6.  1937.  at  London,  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  ihe  agreement. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  merely  wii;h  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
frum  Utah  as  to  the  basLs  for  the  statement  made  by  Mr 
Davis  regarding  what  the  Congress  would  do.  It  seems  that 
when  he  signed  the  agreement  he  made  a  representation  as 
to  future  act^  of  the  Congress,  and  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  Senator  knows  upon  what  basis  he  presumed  to  make 
that  representation. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator 
answere  the  question  I  should  like  to  ask  him  one.  because 
I  think  his  response  would  make  clearer  his  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  pending  treaty.  What  does  it  provide  ^  Why 
should  we  make  a  treaty  at  all  in  regard  to  the  importation 
of  sugar?  It  seems  curious  to  me  that  we  should  be  enter- 
ing mto  a  treaty  about  that  subject,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  explain  what  the  effect  of  the  treaty 
would  be,  >.i«=oLjr 

fro*^rTn?^f  °^  ^'^^     ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  in  regard  to  the  resen-ation' 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Certainlv 

mm^T^P^^''^  y'^^-    ^""-  ^  '^^^  ^^  ^^PPy  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  treaty  and  also  give  an  outline  of  what  I 

consider  tne  historical  background  which  m.ade  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  probably  a  necessity 

fy.Tt^  ^"f  ^'  ^1°""  Colorado  wiU  remember  that  almost  at 
the  same  Ume,  if  not  just  before  the  time,  when  our  repre- 
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sentative  made  this  statement  in  Europe,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sent  a  inessage  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Sugar  Act  would  come  to  an  end.  and  asking  for 
supar  legislation  to  take  its  place.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  renew  the 
provisions  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  as  they  applied  to 
quotas,  and  that  that  scheme  of  sugar  relation,  which  was 
then  the  law  of  the  land,  wculd  continue  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  think  that  is  about  the  reason  for  the  statement 
being  made. 

In  the  negotiating  of  treaties  between  many  nations  there 
is  a  give  and  a  take.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  enactment 
of  ordinary  laws,  and  the  Senator  will  discover  that  in  the 
pending  treaty  each  nation  promises  to  do  certain  things. 
The  United  States  happens  to  be  an  importing  Nation  rather 
than  an  exporting  Nation  and  in  order  that  the  United  States 
could  properly  promise  to  f  ilfill  its  part  of  the  compict  it 
was,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  say  that  our  present  sugar  scheme  would  be  con- 
tinued and  that  therefore  v;e  would  have  control.  Some- 
one might  ask,  "How  do  we  know  it  will  be  continued  when 
you  yourself  know  that  the  act  will  come  to  an  end  this 
year?"    Then  the  answer  probably  came. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  That  certainly  was  not  what  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Stt>tes  said.  He  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  was  quoted  and  attached  to  the  treaty,  that  if 
the  regulatory  measure  ceased  to  have  existence,  in  that 
event  he  agreed  on  behalf  cl  the  United  States  that  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  •ariff  duty  which,  I  take  it,  is 
a  very  different  statement  from  that  just  now  made  by  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  But  not  a  different  statement 
from  the  one  I  made  before,  that  we  found  in  the  explana- 
tion a  rather  unhappy  choice  of  words  which  might  be  taken 
to  imply  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  said, 
and  therefore  the  need  for  tlie  reser\'ation. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Then  ire  we  to  understand  that  the 
Senator  means  that  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  uttering  this  language  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  tariff 
dunes  after  the  domestic  regulation  plan  should  cease  to 
have  effect? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  trust  that  is  what  he  meant, 
because  I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  representing  the  United 
States  in  a  foreign  land  so  unfamiliar  with  our  constitu- 
lioal  scheme  as  to  imagine  that  anybody  representing  the 
executive  department  of  our  (government,  especially  in  nego- 
tiating a  treaty,  could  bind  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  a  policy  which  it  wis  to  follow,  the  formulation  of 
which  belonged  entirely  to  the  policy-making  branch  of  our 
Government,  namely,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Then,  the  purpose  of  the  reservation 
is  to  make  clear  that  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  say  to  foreign  countries 
what  our  foreign  pohcy  would  or  would  not  be,  after  the 
domestic  regulation  act  should  cease  to  have  effect? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  The  purpose  of  the  reservation  is 
to  have  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  make  clear  that  very 
point  before  it  gives  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  another 
question  in  amplification  of  that  which  was  propounded  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellarI.  From  the 
Senator's  point  of  \iew  and  from  the  pwint  of  view  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  what  is  the  exact  effect  of 
this  treaty  upon  the  domestic  continental  United  States  sugar 
industry?  What  are  we  bincJng  ourselves  to  do  or  to  refrain 
from  doing? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    The  Senator  means,  of  course,  so 
far  as  the  continental  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Yes;  certainly. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Definitely,  we  are  binding  ourselves 
to  the  provisions  found  in  articles  9  and  10  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  OTy^AHONEY.  Will  not  the  Senator  summarize  those 
provisions  for  the  purpose  of  the  Record? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Yes;  but  before  I  summarize  them 
I  should  like  to  state,  in  answer  to  the  question,  that  we  are 
in  reality  binding  ourselves  by  international  agreement,  if 
that  is  possible — we  are  talking  rather  loosely  here — to  see 
to  it  that  the  present  national  habits  in  regard  to  sugar,  as 
reflected  now  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator,  of  course,  is  aware  that 
many  sections  of  the  country  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
terms  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  and  that  they  feel  that  the 
domestic  quota  should  be  increased.  For  example,  there  was 
prolonged  debate  upon  the  Senate  floor  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  particularly  the  State  of  Florida,  in  criti- 
cism of  what  was  called  the  restrictive  quota  upon  those  two 
States;  that  is  to  say,  i'l  effect,  upon  the  amount  of  sugarcane 
which  could  be  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  Senator  is 
also  aware  that  Senators  representing  the  States  which  pro- 
duced beet  sugar  were  not  at  all  satisfied  to  say  that  per- 
petually those  States  should  have  to  regard  themselves  as 
being  prohibited  from  expanding  in  the  production  of  beet 
sugar. 

Are  we  now  to  say  to  the  governments  of  the  world  that, 
regardless  of  this  attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  Reeky  Moun- 
tain West,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  cane-growing  States  of 
the  South,  we  are  going  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  production 
authorized  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  when  we  all  know  that 
continental  United  States  does  not  begin  to  produce  the 
amount  of  sugar  that  the  continent  of  the  United  States 
consumes? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  We  are  going  to  say,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  that  we  are  willing, 
for  a  period  of  5  years  of  experimentation  in  international 
sugar  control,  to  try  to  bring  about  international  sugar  con- 
trol in  order  to  keep  our  country  from  suffering  the  distress 
it  has  suffered  in  the  past  by  reason  of  noncontrol.  We  are 
willing,  during  the  next  5  years,  to  experiment  internation- 
ally on  the  same  theory  and  along  the  same  line  on  which 
we  are  experimenting  nationally  with  respect  to  the  quota 
theory. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator,  then,  does  not  regard 
this  treaty  as  in  any  degree  or  sense  indicating  to  the  other 
signatories  that  it  is  to  be  the  permanent  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  restrain  domestic  production  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Certainly  not.  The  treaty  itself 
provides  a  limitation  of  5  years.  I  do  not  think  any  single 
one  of  the  contracting  governments  would  like  to  freeze 
this  situation  permanently,  because  we  know  that  many  of 
the  contracting  governments  are  hoping  for  a  very  much 
more  extensive  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  their 
own  lands,  and  that  they  are  also  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  consumption  of  sugar  will  be  very  much  greater; 
and  they  actually  provide  in  the  treaty  for  setting  up  a  com- 
mission to  study  sugar  the  world  over,  to  control  the  free 
sugar  market,  and  to  administer  the  treaty.  One  of  the 
things  attempted  will  be  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  sugar;  and  if  that  is  done  to  the  proper  ex- 
tent— and  there  is  the  whole  world  before  us  in  which  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  sugar — there  will  be  no  curb 
upon  the  sugar  production  in  any  of  those  countries,  because 
the  world  market  will  take  care  of  the  surplus  in  those  coim- 
tries  which  are  exporting,  and  our  own  market  will  take  care 
of  our  own  production. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  other  signatories  that  the  treaty  is  in 
effect  merely  a  temporary  expedient  designed  to  see  what 
can  be  done  toward  stabilizing  prices  during  the  period  of 
transition  about  which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  B/ULEY]  was  talking  a  httle  while  ago? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Definitely  so.  We  remember  that 
the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  whole  world  sugar  market  and  the 
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sugar  industries  throughout  the  world  tick  In  1929,  even 
before  the  great  depression  set  in  in  t  lis  country.  Tlie 
Senate  will  also  remember  that  with  the  I  ottom  gone  in  the 
sugar  industry'  the  price  of  sugar  fell  so  li  >w  that  it  reached 
a  point  very  much  less  than  a  cent  a  i»ui  d.  after  deducting 
the  tariff  charge,  and  that  brought  sugir  distress  In  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  the  tariff  on  sugai .  We  had  a  tariff 
on  foreign  sugar  of  2  '^  cents  a  pound,  ar  d  on  Cuban  sugar 
of  2  cents,  and  yet  the  price  in  the  Unitet ;  States  reached  a 
point  of  Just  1  mill — one-tenth  of  1  cent— higher  than  the 
tanff  itself  charged  on  world  sugar.  Ths  distress  brought 
about  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  th;  sugar-producing 
countries  of  the  world,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Cuba, 
whose  whole  economic  system  rests  upor  sugar,  there  was 
brought  Into  existence  an  agreement  between  sugar-produc- 
ing corporations  throughout  the  world  taown  as  the  Chad- 
boume  agreement. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Was  there  ever  before  an  international 
treaty  of  that  kind  in  reference  to  sugar? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  No.  sir.  That  was  not  an  agree- 
ment between  nations  at  all.  It  was  an  j  greement  between 
corporate  producers  of  sugar  in  some  9  or  .0  of  the  outstand- 
ing sugar-producing  countries  of  the  woild.  It  failed,  and 
as  the  result  of  its  failure  now  comes  this  attempt,  taken  up 
as  the  result  of  the  International  confereiice  of  1933,  which 
made  provision  for  the  study  at  the  (luestion,  and  brought 
into  existence  the  group  at  negotiators  who  gave  us  this 
treaty. 

Mr.  OTtfAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  if  :  may  continue  to 
trespass  on  the  Senator's  good  nature,  I  d  esire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  last  sentence  of  subparagraph  (a)  of  article  9  of 
this  treaty,    lliat  senteace  reads  as  follow  s : 

If  the  quota  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  I'hlllpplnes  should  be 
re<luce<l  below  an  amoiint  equal  to  800.000  loig  tons  of  unrefined 
■t^ar  plus  fi0.000  long  Xans  at  refined  BUgar,  th  »  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  further  undertakes  to  permit  a  net  Importation  (as 
defined  above)  from  foreign  countries  of  a  nst  qiiantlty  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  amotmt  of  such  reduction. 

Of  course,  the  plain  effect  of  that  provis:  on  is  that  to  what- 
ever extent  the  quota  from  the  Philippiiie  Islands  may  be 
reduced,  to  that  extent  the  importations  rom  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  be  increased,  and  the  right  of  iomestic  producers 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  shaU  be  curt  died,  and  the  right 
of  producers  of  sugarcane  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  also  be  curtailed. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  "CurtaUed"  i;  hardly  the  right 
word,  because  if  our  domestic  consumi>tion  increases,  of 
course,  there  will  be  no  curtailment  at  all. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is  corect,  of  course;  but 
their  right  to  expand  will  be  limited  to  th£  t  extent. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  limited,  of  course,  so  far  as  the 
800,000  tons  and  50,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  are  concerned. 
The  whole  effect  and  the  whole  purpose  of  this  guaranty  is 
that  if  and  when  the  provisions  of  the  Plilippine  Independ- 
ence Act,  and  if  and  when  the  provlsionf  of  our  own  quota 
system  are  changed,  then  the  United  Stat  is  ix-omiaes  that  as 
far  as  the  amount  of  sugar  which  is  brxight  in  from  the 
PhilipfHne  Islands  under  the  two  acts  is  concerned,  we  will 
not  tiy  to  prevent  the  free  sugar  markets  1  rom  coming  in  and 
sharing  in  that  advantage  if  there  is  a  cha  nee  to  increase  our 
imports.  I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  ^ve  must  remember 
there  are  two  conditional  propositicxis  ii  connection  with 
that  very  striking  clause  in  this  paragraph . 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  it  mi  y  be  proper  to  call 
attentk)n  at  this  time  to  the  fact  that  tl  e  so-called  Philip- 
pine IndependezKX  Act  of  1934  binds  th;  United  States  to 
admit  from  the  Riillpi^es.  during  the  pex  iod  when  the  act  is 
effective,  free  of  duty.  800.000  long  tons  of  unrefined  sugar 
and  50.000  tons  of  refined  sugar.  That  provision  is  to  be 
found  in  subparagraph  (a)  of  aectlOD  6  of  that  act. 

It  is  also  provided  in  section  10  (a)  of  t]  le  act  that — 

On  tlie  4th  day  of  July  Immediately  foUow  ng  the  expiration  of 
a  period  of  10  jfsuz  from  the  date  of  the  inai  iguratlon  ot  the  new 
government — 
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That  Is,  the  new  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands — 

under  the  constitution  provided  for  In  this  act  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  by  proclamation  withdraw  and  surrender 
all  right  of  possession,  supervision.  Jurisdiction,  control,  or  sover- 
eignty then  existing. 

In  other  words,  it  is  provided  that  10  years  from  that  date, 
which  will  be  in  1946,  the  Philippine  Islands  become  abso- 
lutely frtje  and  independent. 

Sectloa  13  of  the  act  provides: 

Sec.  13.  After  the  Philippine  Islands  have  become  a  free  and 
lndep>end;nt  nation,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon 
all  articles  coming  Into  the  United  States  rrom  the  Philippine 
Islands  the  rates  of  duty  which  are  required  to  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  upon  like  articles  imported  from  other  I'orel^  countnes. 

In  otJier  words,  we  are  obligated  by  that  act  after  the 
Philippines  become  independent  to  levy  the  same  duty  on 
Philippine  s'lgar  that  is  levied  on  su^ar  coming  from  any 
cthe;  countiy. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  lliink  if  the  Senator  will  permit 
me,  the]"e  ought  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  provisions 
he  has  read  from  the  act  a  part  of  paragraph  (e)  of  the  sixth 
section  which  shows  a  htrle  furth'r  the  spirit  of  the  Philip- 
pine Act  and  the  preparation  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment attempts  to  provide  in  order  to  bring  the  Philippines 
into  a  position  where  they  may  withstand  this  economic 
change  which  freedom  would  cause.  It  indicates  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Philippine  Act  and  the  theory  and  word- 
ing of  the  treaty  are  definitely  in  harmony  with  the  same  end. 
For  exjcnple,  the  Philippine  Act  provides  In  regard  to  all 
articles  exported  duty  free  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States; 

(e)  The  Government  of  the  Common's-ealth  of  the  PhUlpplne 
Islands  shall  impose  and  collect  an  export  tax  on  all  articles  that 
may  be  exported  to  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  existing  law  as  modified  by 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  Including  the  articles 
enumerated  In  subdivision  (a)  — 

Which,  of  course,  relates  to  sugar — 

(b),  anil  (c),  within  the  limitations  therein  speclfled,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  E  uring  the  sixth  year  after  the  Inauguration  of  the  new 
gcvemment,  the  export  tax  shall  be  5  percent  of  the  rates  of 
duty  wlilch  are  required  by  the  laws  of  the  Unltrd  States  to  bo 
levied,  i;ollected,  smd  paid  on  like  articles  Imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

(2)  Enirlng  the  seventh  year  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
gnvernment,  the  expu.-t  tax  shall  be  10  percent — 

And  so  on;  the  idea  being  that  the  Philippines  themselves 
by  self -discipline  will  by  an  export  lax  brmg  their  exportation 
of  goods  into  the  same  competitive  sphere  which  the  goods 
would  have  to  enter  after  independence  vtithout  the  prefer- 
ence which  is  given  them  in  tlie  United  States. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  ia  aware  that  in  the 
Philippines  there  is  a  very  strong  movement  in  favor  of 
earher  independence  than  that  fLxed  in  the  act?  If  that 
movement  should  be  successful,  if  the  Umted  States  should, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  recogruze  that  movement  and 
grant  freedom  at  an  earlier  date  ihan  1946,  then  the  United 
States  would  no  longer  be  under  any  obligation,  legal  or 
moral,  but  would,  a3  a  matter  of  fact,  be  bound  by  this  act, 
if  it  were  to  be  interpreted  as  effective,  then  to  levy  the 
same  tariff  upon  Philippine  sugar  as  is  levied  on  other  sugar. 
Therefore,  the  800.000  tens  of  free  sugar  would  no  longer 
be  coming  into  continental  United  Stat&i.  That  is  a  fact, 
ir,  it  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Theoretically  that  is  true,  ex- 
cepting that  the  Grovernment  of  the  Unit^ed  States  never 
weighs  its  moral  obligacicxis;  in  fact,  it  has  m  thi.s  agreement 
a  very  strong  moral  obligation  to  help  the  Philippines  out 
in  a  situation  of  this  kind.  "WTiile  it  has  no  particular  bear- 
ing upon  what  we  are  talJang  about  today,  it  has  a  beanng 
to  a  certain  extent.  For  instance,  in  the  Philippine  Act  it  is 
provided; 

That  at  least  1  year  prior  to  the  date  fixed  In  this  act  for  the 
Independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  there  shall  be  held  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  such  representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  Sutes  and  the  chief  executive  of   the   Common- 


wealth of  the  Phlllplpne  Islands,  respectively,  for  the  piupose  of 
formulating  recommendations  :is  to  future  trade  relations  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Independent  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  holding  such  conference  to  be  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  but  nothing  In  this  proviso  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  affect  In  any  way  any  provisions  of  this  act 
relating  to  the  procedure  leading  up  to  Philippine  Independence 
or  the  date  upon  which  thn  Philippine  Islands  shall  become 
independent. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth,  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  act,  have  already  appointed  committees, 
and  those  committees  are  now  acting  quite  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  this  treaty  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  act, 
to  bring  about  between  the  Ignited  States  and  the  Philippines 
such  reciprocal  arrangements  as  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Philippines  if  they  so  desire,  to  receive  their  independ- 
ence at  an  earlier  date,  at  an  advantage  to  both  countries 
instead  of  at  a  disadvantag3  to  either.  The  committees  are 
now  functioning  and  engaged  in  a  study  and  in  making  prep- 
aration for  such  time. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Then,  I  ask  the  Senator  what  his  view 
would  be  of  the  proposed  reservation,  a  copy  of  which  I 
handed  to  him  this  afternoon  and  a  copy  of  which  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  with  a  request  that  the  clerk  may  read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  McGill  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  the  clerk  will  read,  as  requested. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fellows: 

The  provision  of  paragraph  (a)  of  article  9,  viz:  "If  the  quota 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  shotild  be  reduced  below 
an  amount  equal  to  800,000  long  tons  of  unrefined  sugar  plus 
50.000  long  tons  of  refined  sugar,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  further  undertakes  to  permit  a  net  exportation  (as  defined 
above)  from  foreign  countries  of  a  net  quantity  of  sugar  equal 
to  the  amount  of  such  reduction,"  Is  to  be  Interpreted  as  apply- 
ing only  during  such  period  as  the  obligations  of  the  Philippine 
Independence  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  Importation  of  sugar 
from  the  Commonwealth  ol  the  PhUipplnes  into  continental 
United  States  without  duty  remains  binding  upon  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
be  good  enough  to  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  was  inquiring  what  the  Senator's 
reaction  would  be  toward  the  advisability  of  adopting  that 
or  some  similar  reservation  the  purpose  of  which,  of  course, 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  in  the  event  the  Philippine  Islands 
should  become  independen',  before  the  expiration  of  the  date 
fixed  in  the  Philippine  Ir  dependence  Act  and  their  quota 
should  be  materially  reduced,  then  the  United  States  would 
be  free  to  distribute  such  a  reduction  among  the  continental 
producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  and  then  among 
the  producers  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Of  course,  if  the  Philippines 
should  become  independe:it,  then  their  status  under  this 
treaty  would  be  change<l.  Therefore,  immediately  there 
would  be  brought  into  existence  a  stimulation  for  further 
negotiation  and  a  stimulation  for  further  exchange  of 
thought.  The  international  council  being  in  existence,  it 
would  be  able  to  report  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  other  governments  concerned,  that  condi- 
tions had  changed. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  wlH  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  there  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  notice  that  this  treaty  Is  signed  by  a 
representative  of  the  new  Philippine  government  as  well  as 
by  representatives  of  our  Government.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator,  would  there  be  any  moral  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  continue,  after  Philippine  independ- 
ence, the  permission  to  export  Philippine  sugar  into  the 
United  States  to  the  amount  of  800,000  long  tons? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  There  would  be  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  would  be 
right?  Does  the  Senator  think  we  ought  to  bind  ourselves  by 
treaty  to  disregard  the  law  that  has  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress which  would  give  us  the  right,  without  any  moral  obli- 


gation to  do  otherwise,  to  levy  a  new  duty  on  Philippine  sugar 
just  as  on  other  sugars?  We  are  giving  the  Philippines 
their  independence.  It  was  with  the  understanding,  as  I 
recall,  that  they  would  have  to  take  the  consequences  to  their 
economic  system  and  run  the  risk  of  a  tariff  on  sugar  shipped 
to  the  United  States  just  as  is  done  by  other  nations.  If 
they  are  a  free  and  independent  nation,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  proper  to  treat  them  as  an  independent  nation  and 
put  a  tariff  on  their  sugar  just  as  we  put  a  tariff  on  the 
sugars  of  other  coimtries.  If  this  treaty  would  put  upon 
the  United  States  the  moral  obligation  to  continue  the  imjx>r- 
tation  of  800,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  50,000  tons  of  refined 
sugar,  I  do  not  think  we  should  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  think  the  Senator  misunder- 
stood me.  If  the  Philippines  receive  their  independence  we 
are  under  no  obligation  to  continue  them  upon  this  basis. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  notice  the  treaty  is  signed  by  their 
representative.  I  am  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  an  obh- 
gation  or  if  they  do  not  think  it  would  put  an  obligation 
upon  us  to  continue  letting  800,000  tons  of  their  sugar  come 
in  without  duty. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  The  treaty  is  signed  by  the 
Philippine  representative,  but  in  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  transmitting  the  treaty  he  told 
us  that  the  treaty  will  also  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth  or  by  the  assembly  or  legislature  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  it  if  It  is 
to  their  interest  to  do  it, 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  It  is  to  their  interest,  and  I  think 
the  Senator's  question  has  brought  forth  what  should 
be  explained  as  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  this  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  Philippine  sugar. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
capable  of  producing  and  exporting  very  much  more  than 
the  800,000  tons  which  come  to  us  now.  It  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  for  the  Philippines  to  export  into  the  free  mar- 
ket as  high  as  1,500,000  tons,  or  twice  as  much  as  they  are 
exporting  to  the  United  States,  and  we  are  the  only  country 
to  which  they  are  exporting  at  the  present  time. 

The  purpose  of  that  provision  in  the  treaty  is  to  help  us 
so  to  regulate  the  Philippine  exports,  as  that  they  will  be 
controlled  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  that  the  Philippine 
Islands  will  not  find  themselves  in  a  position  of  necessity 
to  dump  upon  the  free  markets  of  the  world  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  their  exportations.  There  are  only  3,500,000  tons 
which  go  into  the  free  markets  of  the  world.  There  are 
30,000,000  tons  of  sugar  produced  and  30,000,000  tons  of 
sugar  consumed,  but  it  is  through  the  3,500,000  of  exports 
into  the  free  market  that  the  ultimate  price  of  sugar  is 
fixed.  Students  who  have  studied  the  sugar  business  na- 
tionally and  internationally  for  sometime  realize  if  we  can 
keep  that  rather  constant,  so  the  world  may  not  be  flooded 
with  an  excess  surplus,  we  can  keep  the  price  of  sugar 
somewhere  near  the  point  where  there  is  no  distress  with 
regard  to  sugar  throughout  the  world — keeping  it  from  go- 
ing so  high  that  the  consumer  will  never  be  mistreated,  and 
keeping  it  fnxn  going  too  low  so  that  the  economic  affairs 
of  Uie  countries  that  produce  sugar  and  depend  upon  it  wHl 
not  be  affected. 

If  this  treaty  should  become  effective  and  if  we  anticipate 
Filipino  iodependence  at  a  certain  time,  it  wotdd  be  wise  for 
us  to  allow  to  go  into  the  free  market  of  this  800,000  tons 
which  come  to  us  50,000  tons  one  year  and  let  the  free  mar- 
ket learn  how  to  assimilate  the  Philippine  sugar,  and  keep 
800,000  tons  constant  after  Filipino  independence  instead  of 
allowing  the  Filipinos  to  think  in  terms  of  a  dumping  process. 

Therefore,  the  provision  has  two  sides  to  it.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Philippines,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  world. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 
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iie  Blgnatiire  of  the 

"foreign  countries" 
If  s),  it  is  a  matter  of 
prevent  our  decreasing 

or  whether  or  not 


Mr.  ADAMS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Soiat  ir  f a-  his  interpre- 
UtioQ  of  subsection  (b)  of  article  9.  li  that  sectioa  it  is 
proYided  that — 

In  the  aUocation  oT  Import  quotas  to  foreign  countries  as  pro- 
Tteled  above,  the  aoremment  at  the  UnlUd  States  undertakes 
that  the  percental  so  allotted  to  countries  ]iarties  to  the  present 
agreement  shall  not  In  the  aggregate  be  less] 
allotted  to  those  countries  at  the  time  ot 
agreement. 

My  inquiry  is  whether  or  not  the  term 
as  there  used  would  include  Cut>a? 
some  signiflcance.  because  it  would 
the  percentage  which  comes  from  Cuba, 
the  term  'foreign  countries."  as  there  us(>d.  Is  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  term  "foreign  cour  tries  not  enjoying 
preferential  duty  rates"  as  it  appears  li  lines  4  and  5  of 
subsection  (a)  of  article  9. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  think  it  ref^s  to  foreign  coun- 
tries other  than  Cuba,  because  Cuba  doe|  enjoy  preferential 
rates. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Does  the  Senator  think  bubeection  (b)  does 
not  tie  us  to  continue  allowing  imporlations  from  Cul>a, 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement,  of  tpe  percentage  now 
permitted  to  them? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  think   thi 
Ideas  there  and  I  am  wondering  If  they  ^Ul  i^ot  become  con- 
fused. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  the  reason  whb  I  am  asking  the 
question,  so  they  may  not  become  confuswl. 

Mr.    THOMAS    of    Utah.    The    agreement    between 
United  States  and  Cuba  Is  a  dmnestlc  agreement 
It  grows  out  of  our  Su^ar  Act  of  1937. 
treaty,  the  17  exporting  governments  of 
wHl  not  interfere  with  the  even  flow  o: 
world  free  market  which  we  have  been  |tccustomed  to  take, 
and  that  Is  all  we  have  inromlsed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  But  does  it  obligate  iks  to  permit  Cuba, 
from  which  we  Import  some  60  percent  of  our  sugar,  to  con- 
tinue to  bring  in  60  percent  of  the  siigsu-  of  the  United 
States;  that  is,  the  percentage  we  migh ;  get  from  Ecuador 
or  from  other  countries  is  not  material, 
as  applied  to  Cuba  is  very  materlaL 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Even  If  It  dip,  Cuba  would  only 
have  her  percentage  of  the  percentage  irhich  we  allowed. 


Mr.   ADAMS.    Why   not  use  tonnage 


ceotage?    Why  continue  to  allow  foreign  countries  to  par 


tldpate  in  the  expanded  consumption  o ' 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    We  are  not. 


800.000  tons,  and  the  50,000  tons  of  "Phi  ippine  sugar  which 
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in  a  way. 

We  prcHnise  by  the 

the  world,  that  we 

that  share  of  the 


but  the  percentage 


rather  than  per- 


this  country? 
excepting  as  to  the 


"Hie  whole  promise 

treaty  is  that  we 

t^jey  are  during  the 

take  advantage  of 


to  the  Philippine 


already  comes  in  under  a  quota  system. 

and  the  whole  effect  of  this  part  of  th^ 

promise  to  leave  the  relationships  as 

lifetime  of  this  treaty;  that  we  will  nol 

PWllppine  independence  to  upset  the  anangement  as  far  as 

this  matter  is  concerned,  but  we  will  hel  >  the  Ftxilli>pines  to 

get  their  800,000  tons  Into  the  free  marki  t. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  this  section  Umitet 
matter?  I  do  not  so  read  It.  Tliat  is  tlie  reason  why  I  am 
trying  to  get  an  interpretation.  This  api  arently  is  a  blanket 
obligation  on  our  part  to  permit  the  sam ;  importations  from 
foreign  countries  that  are  being  permitted  at  the  time  of 
the  signature  of  this  agreement.  It  migl  t  be  that  we  should 
want  to  reduce  the  percentage  which  Is  coming  in  frtmi 
Cut>a,  and  at  the  same  time  not  reduce  the  actiial  tonnage 
coming  in  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  If  the  Senatoi  will  look  at  section 
19.  probably  he  will  have  his  answer.  T  acre  are  the  quotas 
of  the  contracting  governments,  and  Cut  a  is  allowed  940,000 
metric  tons  in  the  free  market  quota.  T  lat  is  all  that  Cuba 
can  export  into  the  free  market.  We  ar  i  boimd  in  the  case 
of  Cuba  by  our  other  agreement,  which  s  a  domestic  agree- 
ment; and  it  is  from  this  free  market  thj  t  this  excess,  or  the 
difference  between  the  800,000  tons  of  F  tiillppine  sugar  and 
oiir  sugar,  may  come.  If  the  Senator  wll  figure  what  Cuba's 
share  in  that  might  be,  it  does  not  meai  l  the  exix^rtation  of 
a  aingle  additional  ton  from  Cuba.   We  ^  rould  take  txom  the 


world  market  perhaps  Cuba's  share,  perhaps  some  one  else's 
diare,  but  it  is  controlled  by  Cuba's  promise  for  exportation 
into  the  world  market. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this  is  an  agree- 
ment for  5  years,  while  the  Sugar  Control  Act  of  1937  expires 
in  1940.  In  1940  the  whole  question  of  domestic  quotas  will 
be  revived.  There  will  be  the  question  of  the  Hawaiian 
quota,  the  Puerto  Rican  quota,  the  quota  for  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  quotas  for  Florida  and  for  Louisiana;  and  it 
would  apiaear  to  me  from  this  language  that  even  though 
in  the  meantime  the  Ptiilippines  should  become  Independent, 
we  are  bound  not  to  reduce  the  quota  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  unless  we  shall  give  it  to  the  foreign  countries.  I 
ask  the  Senator  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  the  objec- 
tion to  adopting  the  proposed  reservation  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  May  I  answer  the  first  part  of 
the  statement  first?  If  we  enact  sugar  legislation  which  is 
in  disagreement  with  the  foreign  treaty,  the  sugar  legisla- 
tion has  its  way  in  the  law  of  the  land,  does  it  not,  and  the 
treaty  becomes  inoperative,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned? 
There  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Of  course,  that  would  be  abrogating 
the  treaty,  which  would  be  a  rather  difBcult  thing  to  do, 
and  something  that  one  would  hardly  expect  the  country  to 
do  in  normal  circumstances. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Therefore  ii  it  is  difficult  to  do 
that — and  I  grant  that  it  is  difficult,  and  probably  not  quite 
right — will  we  not,  by  enacting  this  treaty,  have  made  it 
necessary  to  consider  the  whole  .sugar  question  at  the  end 
of  1940.  when  the  act  is  to  be  renewed  again? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  And  having  the  knowledge  which 
we  shall  have  gained  during  3  years  of  experiment  and  trial 
of  an  international  quota  system,  we  shall  then  know 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  continue  this  arrangement. 
Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah.  The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
CoNNALLYi  has  a  question  which  he  desires  to  ask.  I  yield 
first  to  him.  Then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  about  to  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  I  think  there  is  some  misapprehen.sion 
about  the  effect  of  a  treaty.  A  treaty  has  two  aspects. 
Under  the  Constitution,  when  it  is  ratified,  it  Ls  the  law  of 
the  land;  but  it  may  be  repealed  just  like  any  other  law.  If 
Congress,  even  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  should 
enact  a  new  statute,  it  would  supersede  the  treaty.  That 
does  not  mean,  though,  that  we  should  be  guiltless,  because 
we  should  have  broken  our  contract. 

A  treaty  is  a  law,  and  it  is  also  a  contract  with  a  foreign 
government.  As  long  as  it  is  a  law,  It  operates  on  our 
citizens  just  like  any  other  law;  but  we  may  breach  it  by 
repealing  the  effect  of  the  law.  and  our  citizens  then  become 
subject  to  the  new  act.  But,  of  course,  unless  we  breach 
the  treaty  under  the  pro\'isions  of  its  own  terms  as  to  how 
we  may  denounce  it,  we  stand  In  the  rather  unenviable  light 
of  having  broken  an  international  promise. 

So  when  we  speak  of  a  treaty  being  a  law,  it  is  a  law,  but 
it  is  also  a  contract  with  a  foreign  government:  it  has  those 
two  aspects;  but  a  treaty  may  be  repealed  so  far  as  our  own 
citizens  are  concerned  by  the  enactment  of  a  new  statute. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Mr.   President 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  In  my  capacity  as  a  "Senator  from 
Puerto  Rico"  I  desire  to  ask  a  question.  I  think  perhaps  if 
I  were  to  remain  quiet,  I  should  get  the  answers  to  all  my 
questions;  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  treaty  does  freeze  the 
quotas  provided  under  our  legislative  act;  does  it  not? 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah.  It  freezes  them  in  what  way.  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Take  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  for  ex- 
ample: There  was  a  certain  legislative  act  with  respect  to 
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the  amount  of  sugar  that  might  come  in  from  Puerto  Rico. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  that  act  and  that  particular  importation 
that  Puerto  Rico's  share  in  this  matter  is  found;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Puerto  Rico's  share  comes  out  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  COPELAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  And  this  treaty  Is  built  to  that 
extent  upon  the  quota  theory  internationally,  as  our  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  is  built  upon  the  quota  theory  nationally. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  And  in  making  an  answer  a  moment 
ago  to  one  of  the  other  Senators.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Utah  said  that  in  1940,  when  that  act  terminates,  the  whole 
question  will  be  open  for  consideration  as  to  how  much  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  various  domestic  areas  of  our  country. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  By  1940.  by  the  time  our  Sugar 
Act  comes  to  an  end.  the  sugar  countries  of  the  world  wiH 
have  experimented  for  3  whole  years  with  this  treaty.  If 
it  is  failing,  we  know  that  it,  too,  will  be  renounced  by  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  can  see  that  the  Senator  has  cleared 
up  a  matter  I  had  in  my  mind.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  Puerto  Rico ;  but  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  not  to  blame  for 
that.  The  amount  of  Puerto  Rican  sugar  was  reduced  about 
34,000  tons  under  the  arrangement  that  we  made;  and  since 
Puerto  Rico's  crops  are  confined  to  sugar,  tobacco,  fruits, 
and  coffee,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  Puerto  Rico 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  future  regarding  sugar.  That  is 
because  now,  under  the  reciprocal-tariff  arrangements  and 
the  agreement  with  Cuba,  the  tariff  on  fruits  has  been  re- 
duced one-half,  and  our  habit  as  regards  the  kind  of  tobacco 
we  smoke  has  changed,  so  that  the  old  10-cent  cigar  that  was 
made  in  Puerto  Rico  is  not  in  demand  any  more;  and  then 
coffee,  by  reason  of  conditions  abroad,  has  no  further  sale; 
so  sugar  is  the  only  hope  of  Puerto  Rico.  But  I  take  it  to  be 
the  case  that  in  any  event  the  treaty  has  no  effect  upon 
changing  the  present  quota  system  which  we  have  set  up  by 
legislative  act,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  that  arrange- 
ment we  shall  have  to  consider  the  matter.  Meantime,  the 
Senator  suggests  that  there  will  have  been  experience  in  the 
working  out  of  the  treaty.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Very  much  experience;  and  if  we 
.succeed  in  keeping  the  price  of  sugar  around  2  cents  in  the 
world  market,  which  is  a  very  high  price,  the  Puerto  Rican 
sugar  industry  will  be  thriving,  of  course,  and  our  own  sugar 
industry  will  be  thriving.  It  is  when  sugar  drops  below  1 
cent  that  Puerto  Rico  has  her  distress  and  our  sugar  in- 
terests have  their  distress.  The  whole  world  is  in  the  same 
bucket  when  it  comes  to  distress  sugar,  because  the  world 
grows  and  manufactures  more  sugar  than  the  world  can 
consume. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    And  by  this  treaty  we  are  entering 

into  an  agreement  with  all  the  world  to  partition  the  supply 

of  sugar  and  to  limit  it  to  the  world's  capacity  under  present 

economic  conditions  to  consume  sugar. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    That  is  more  or  less  true, 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States 

is  the  market  for  most  of  the  sugar;  it  is  the  most  desirable 

market. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    It  is  the  largest  importer  in  the 

world. 
Mr.  CMAHONEY.    All  the  world  looks  with  envy  at  this 

market. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  "We  have  Hawaii ;  we  have  Puerto  Rico ; 
we  have  the  Philippine  Islands;  we  have  our  own  sugarcane- 
growing  States;  and  we  have  our  own  sugar-beet-growing 
States,  all  desirous  of  expanding  their  production,  "We  know 
that  the  improvements  developed  by  science  are  steadily 
increasing  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  cane.  The  produc- 
tivity of  Louisiana  cane  and  Florida  cane  and  Hawauan  cane 
i5  much  greater  today  than  it  was  10  or  15  or  20  years  ago, 
so  that  by  this  treaty  we  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  saj-ing  to 
the  world,  "Wo  are  going  to  give  you  part  of  our  market, 
regardless'  of  the  interest  of  our  own  sugarcane  and  sugar- 
beet  producers." 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Not  regardless  of  their  interest. 
Mr.  CMAHONEY.     Regardless  of  their  desire  to  produce. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    If  under  the  present  world  condi- 
tions there  were  any  way  to  make  it  possible  to  guarantee 
prosperity  to  the  American  sugar  interests  withcut  some  kind 
of  international  agreement,  the  statement  which  the  Senator 
has  made  would  be  perfectly  valid.    But  I  care  not  how  high 
we  put  a  sugar  tariff;  we  may  even  embargo  sugar,  if  we  will, 
but  we  still  have  our  nearest  neighbor — Cuba — ^to  take  care 
of;  we  still  have  the  Philippines  on  our  hands;  we  still  have 
Hawaii  on  our  hands ;  we  still  have  Puerto  Rico  on  our  hands. 
Mr.  CMAHONEY.    But  this  obligation  is  to  take  care  of 
other  foreign  countjies.    The  Senator  has  just  said  that  the 
phrase  "foreign  countries"  in  article  9  does  not  mean  Cuba, 
because  we  have  a  preferential  arrangejient  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  To  take  care  of  the  sugar  of  the 
foreign  market,  which,  of  course,  Is  sugar  from  other  .toreign 
countries. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  The  obligation  of  the  sentence  to 
which  I  have  been  asking  the  Senator's  attention  is  that 
"the  United  States  further  undertakes  to  permit  a  net  im- 
portation from  foreign  countries  of  a  net  quantity  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  amount"  of  the  reduction  of  the  Philippine 
Island  quota. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  "Very  well;  assume  that  we  have  a 
chance  to  expand  the  whole  limit  of  Philippine  importations. 
What  is  done  to  Louisiana,  what  is  done  to  Florida,  what  is 
done  to  the  beet-growing  States?  They  have  been  given 
nothing,  because  imder  the  present  quota  they  cannot  expand 
that  far,  anyway. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  But  there  are  2  years  which  will  inter- 
vene after  the  present  quota  act  comes  to  an  end  before  the 
treaty  will  cease  to  be  effective.  Therefore  in  1940,  when  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  undertake  to  rewrite 
the  Sugar  Control  Act,  they  will  be  bound  by  this  provision. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Not  at  all;  they  would  be  bound 
by  the  conditions  of  1940. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY,  If  in  the  Sugar  Control  Act  of  1940 
the  quota  of  the  Philippine  Islands  should  be  reduced  from 
800.000  to  400,000,  could  we,  under  this  treaty,  distribute  that 
400,000  tons  among  Florida  and  Louisiana  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Let  us  assume  that  the  consump>- 
tion  of  sugar  will  return  to  the  status  of  1927  and  1928,  and 
the  possibilities  are  that  it  will  be  very  much  greater  than 
that,  and  that  by  1940  as  a  result  of  this  international  sugar 
agreement,  and  as  a  result  of  the  aim  of  the  International 
Sugar  Council  to  increase  the  consum.ption  of  sugar  when 
there  is  a  changed  world  to  deal  with  the  former  status  is 
reached,  and  it  must  not  be  thought  that  conditions  are 
going  to  be  frozen  as  they  are  today  from  now  on  to  the 

end.  

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  The  Senator  may  be  more  optimistic 
than  I  am  with  respect  to  the  changing  world. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator  that  it 
may  be  germane  and  all  right  to  make  fim  of  statements,  but 
it  is  a  fact,  in  regard  to  sugar,  that  it  is  the  least  exploited 
of  all  products  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  will  grant  the  Senator  that,  and  I 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  make  fun  of  his  statement.  If  he 
thinks  I  did,  I  withdraw  the  statement.  I  am  merely  asking 
him  to  answer  the  plain  question  whether  if  we  should  in 
1940  decrease  the  Philippine  quota  by  400,000  tons,  we  would 
not  then  be  bound  by  this  treaty  to  give  that  400.000  tons 
to  foreign  countries,  and  not  retain  it  for  our  own  people. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  To  the  world  free  market,  which 
of  course  means  the  exportations  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  The  language  here  is  not  "the  world 
free  market":  the  treaty  says  "to  foreign  countries."  I  am 
trying  to  get  the  Senator  to  tell  me  what  that  means,  and 
what  its  effect  would  be. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  It  merely  means  that  there  Is  set 
up  a  controlled  free  market  of  3,500,000  tons,  and  that 
3,500,000  tons  is  all  of  the  sugar  which  all  the  17  exporting 
countries  are  allowed  to  export  under  the  quota  system. 
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Mr.  OIIAHONEY. 
States. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    No:  to  the 
Mr.    CMAHONEY.    Part   of   it    co 
States. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    That  part 
States  which  the  United  States  needs, 
price  of  sugar  gets  above  2  cents  in 
will  want  more,  because  that  would 
consiuner  in  the  United  States.     The 
every  idea  has  been  thought  of,  and 
is  given,  but  very,  very  much  is  gained 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.    I  dislike  very 
the  matter  unduly,  but  it  seems  to  me 
answered  my  question.     If  we  cut  400, 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1940,  we 
of  that  to  the  production  of  the  State  of 
of  Ohio,  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  of  the  State  of 
of  the  other  States  of  the  Union  which 
or  sugarcane,  under  the  provisions  of 
not  stating  the  interpretation  correctly 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    The  Senator 
of  the  factors,  certainly. 

Mr.  OTkiAHONEY.    If  the  Senator 
the  question  yes  or  no,  then  we  could 
factors  and  determine  where  we  are 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    The  language 
not  take  800.000  tons  from  the 
sugar  from  the  free  market  to  come  ii 
of  the  difference  between  the  800,000  and 
Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  beg  the  Senator 
not  the  sentence.    It  says  the  United 
permit  a  net  importation  from  foreign 
the  free  market. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    That  is 
-  say ;  foreign  countries  are  included  In 
the  foreign  countries  are  listed  on  page 
ket  is  set  up.    The  Senator  will  note,  in 
those  countries,  that  there  is  a  ctirb  put 
of  every  country  which  exports  sugar, 
countries  give,  and  in  return  we  get  the 
stable  sugar  price. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.   Will  the  Senator,  oi 
mittee.  accept  the  jffoposed  reserration 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    No;  it  would  b< 
Economically  the  reservation  means  noi 
United  States  or  against  the  United 
It  means  very  much,  because  it  would 
effect  of  the  whole  treaty.   It  would  be  th(  t 
States  to  report  this  reservation,  because 
body  of  the  treaty.     It  is  very  different 
reservation. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    And  does  the 
United  States  derives  sufficient  benefits 
justify  the  rejection  of  a  proposal  of  tha 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,    Oh,  very 
flclent  baiefits. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    What  benefit  does 
derive? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    The  best 
question  is  to  recite  a  little  bit  of  history 
realize  the  benefits  which  we  derive. 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  we  placed 
at  2  \-3  cents  for  the  world  market  and  2 
market.    Yet  with  that  very  high  tariff 
said,  sugar  in  the  United  States  reached 
and  6  mills.    In  other  words,  there  was 
of  sugar  in  the  world  that  sugar  came  intp 
at  the  price  of  1  min,  one-half  of  1  cent, 
producers  were  concerned,  because  the^ 
tariff  of  2V2   cents.    That  brought 
sugar  Industry.    It  was  from  that  distress 
tXTlng  to  recover;  and.  no  matter  what 
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have  discovered  that  the  world's  sus:ar  market  is  the  single 
factor  which  controls  the  price  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  that  I  know  anything  about  to 
control  the  world  market  in  a  given  product  by  international 
agreement;  and  sugar  is  probably  the  best  product  with 
which  to  begin,  because  after  it  is  controlled  it  will  bring 
stability  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  an  in- 
stitution is  set  up  which  will  start  studying  sugar  problems 
and  increase  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  world,  and  prob- 
ably bring  about  better  conditions  everj^here. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  am  not  familiar  with  this  treaty,  nor 
had  I  examined  it  before  this  afternoon,  and  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  examine  it  only  hastily  since  then.  If  the 
United  States  should  enter  into  a  subsequent  agreement 
with  the  Philippines  to  reduce  t'.ieir  quota,  say,  400,000  tons, 
so  that  it  would  be  400.000  tons  instead  of  800.000  tons,  does 
this  treaty  provide  that  we  must  accept  400,000  tons  from 
foreign  countries  without  duty? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     No;  not  without  duty. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  In  other  words,  they  would  pay  the 
same  duty,  but  the  sugar  could  come  in  from  Java  or  else- 
where, from  whatever  place  may  be  determined? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     Yes. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Cuba  has  a  preferential  position.  Could 
that  400,000  tons  be  allotted  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  No.  As  has  already  been  stated. 
Cuba  is  bound  by  her  export  quota  agreements  with  all 
countries  under  this  treaty.  Therefore,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  allot  it  to  Cuba.  It  would 
have  to  come  from  the  pools  of  the  world's  free  markets. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  we  are 
going  to  get  our  lines  crossed,  to  use  an  ordinary  expression. 
In  our  dealings  with  the  Ptiiiippines.  After  we  have  passed 
an  act  providing  for  an  agreement  with  respect  to  sugar  with 
the  Philippines,  we  make  this  treaty,  wiiich  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  by  which  we  shall  be  governed  until  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty,  or  until  the  treaty  is  no  longer 
in  existence,  and  we  thereby  incur  an  obligation  to  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  The  Phiilippines  have  already  in- 
ciured  an  obhgation  under  the  treaty,  and  the  Pliilippina 
legislature  will  ratify  the  treaty.  The  United  States  has  set 
up  a  commission  to  study  the  subject. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  is  not  a  question  about  their  being 
boimd  by  the  agreement;  but  what  I  am  wondering  about  is 
whether  we  ought  to  be  bound  by  an  agreement  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  the  present  sugar  law  provides. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  That  is  the  2  years  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MahgneyI  has  mentioned 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Yes. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  As  the  Senator  from  Utah  knows,  there 
is  much  agitation  at  this  time  to  give  freedom  to  the 
Philippines  before  the  period  of  time  specified  in  the  Tj'dings 
Act.  Let  us  assume  that  next  year,  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  Congress,  the  Congress  should  pass  a  law  giving  free- 
dom to  the  Philippines  at  once.  How  much  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  that  is  now  sent  into  this  country  from  the  Philip- 
pines would  be  assigned  to  continental  producers'' 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes:  and  how  much  would  be  assigned 

to  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  to  any  of  our 

possessions,  if  this  treaty  were  to  be  ratified  as  it  is  proposed-J 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  think  none  of  it,  as  I  have 

answered  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Does  the  "senator  think  that  is  fair? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Very  fair.     In  the  first  place,  the 

fairness  comes  to  the  Philippine  Llands  in   this  way 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  m.ean  the  Philippine  Islands. 
I  mean  to  the  continental  producers. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  We  will  come  to  the  continental 
producers  next,  if  the  Senator  wishes.    It  is  fair  to  the  Phil- 
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Ippinc  Inlands  In  that  the  aim  is  to  change  the  Philippine 
exportation  to  the  United  States,  which  will  go  into  the 
world  market  in  an  orderly,  proper  way  witliout  upsetting 
the  Philippine  market.  It  is  fair  to  the  world  in  that  the 
Filipinos  arc  bound  by  the  quota  provision,  and  are  therefore 
prevented  from  doing  what  they  can  do  the  minute  they 
become  independent,  which  is  to  dump  something  Uke  1,500,- 
000  tons — and  they  can  grow  twice  that  much — on  the  world 
market  without  restraint.  It  Is  beneficial  to  the  United 
States,  not  only  because  of  the  moral  obhgation  we  have  to 
see  the  Filipinos  and  the  Philippine  Islands  through,  but  it 
is  beneficial  to  the  United  States  sugar  producers  themselves 
becau.se  it  gives  the  control  which  keeps  the  quota  system 
with  respect  to  foreign  exporters  where  It  is  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  we  have  that  control  system  now; 
do  we  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    We  do  not. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  How  do  we  operate  now?  We  do  not 
permit  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  Cuban  sugar  and  a 
certain  amount  of  other  foreign  sugar  to  come  in.  How 
would  we  keep  our  present  system? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  We  have  control  under  our  quota 
system.  Internationally,  in  the  world  market,  there  is  no 
control  at  all,  unless  we  can  get  the  exporting  sugar  coun- 
tries to  agree  to  this  agreement.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  we  have  an  increase  above  the  3.500,000  tons  permitted 
under  the  present  arrangement,  we  shall  have  distress  in 
our  own  sugar  markets  here  in  America,  because  the  price 
of  sugar  here  in  the  United  States  is  controlled  by  the  price 
of  sugar  on  the  world  markets.  Therefore,  benefit  will  result 
from  the  treaty  all  the  way  around.  In  fact,  no  one  is  hurt 
by  this  treaty,  and  everyone  is  benefited. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Except,  as  I  see  it,  that  if  the  treaty 
is  ratified,  continental  producers  and  the  Philippine  pro- 
ducers who  cannot  expand  will  be  penalized. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  They  can  expand  to  the  extent  of 
the  800.000  tons,  plus  the  50.000  tons  of  Phihppine  sugar 
that  is  coming  in  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  system  under  which  we  are 
now  operating.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Yes;  that  is  true,  of  course. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  3rield. 

Mr.  POPE.  Did  the  Senator  say  there  were  about  10.- 
000,000  tons  surplus  on  the  market  in  1929  when  distress 
came  to  the  sugar  producers  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  THO^LA.S  of  Utah.  I  do  not  remember  the  figure 
exactly,  but  it  was  very  much  above  what  the  world  can  take 
care  of — the  i, 500, 000  tons. 

Mr.  POPE.  Then  the  3,500,000  tons  would  be  what  we 
might  call  a  normal  carry-over,  using  a  term  we  have  been 
using  in  connection  with  our  discussion  of  the  farm  bill  in 
the  last  3  or  4  weeks.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  whether  in 
a  large  way,  ailecting  the  world,  we  are  attempting  to  do 
what  under  the  farm  bill  we  have  been  attempting  to  do 
with  the  surplus  in  our  own  national  economy?  Is  there  not 
an  analogj'  there  concerning  dealing  with  the  surpluses  in 
order  to  have  a  fair  price  for  the  commodities? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Of  course,  this  treaty  only  deals 
with  the  export  quotas,  which  are  not  equivalent  to  the  sur- 
pluses, so  that  internationally  it  would  be  better  to  say  we 
are  trj-ing  to  apply  a  quota  system  of  exports  in  much  the 
same  way  that  nationally  we  apply  the  quota  system  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  POPE.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  perfectly  will- 
ing that  the  individual  States  might  have  an  allotment  under 
cm  farm  bill,  and  even  that  the  Indindual  should  submit  to 
an  allotment  in  the  interest  of  the  pubhc  welfare.  Would  it 
not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  United  States  should  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  a  little  something  in  order  to  help  control  the  sur- 
plus and  therefore  obtain  a  fair  price  for  sugar  the  world 
over,  including  the  United  States? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  That  would  be  fine  if  we  were 
sacrificing  a  single  thing  economically.    That  is  all  we  give 


in  return  for  all  that  the  exporttne  sugar  countries  give. 
When  we  compare  them  it  should  make  us  a  little  bit 
ashamed. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  used  the  term  "sacrifice"  in  this  sense,  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
have  both  felt  we  were  sacrificing  the  right  of  our  own  pro- 
ducers to  increase  our  production  in  some  way.  Even  in  that 
sense  would  it  not  be  fair  that  we  observe  some  sort  of  limita- 
tion, if  it  would  mean  a  fair  price  for  those  very  producers  for 
the  sugar  they  produce  instead  of  permitting  them  to  produce 
aU  they  want  to  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  world  doing  the 
same  thing,  to  bring  down  the  price  of  sugar  below  any  possi- 
bility of  the  producer  making  a  living? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
all  that  I  think  we  ought  to  get  is  a  share  of  the  800.000  tons 
from  the  Piiilippines.  As  I  understand  the  treaty,  it  does  not 
respect  our  rights  at  all,  but  gives  it  all  to  foreign  countries. 
All  I  think  we  ought  to  get  is  a  few  hundred  tons  to  distribute 
among  continental  growers.  As  I  understand  the  treaty,  it 
gives  it  all  to  foreigners  and  none  to  us. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Certainly. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  assume  what  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  just  said  and  what  the  Senator  from  Utah  just  said 
is  substantially  correct.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  want 
to  distribute  at  all.  This  treaty,  like  the  Sugar  Control  Act 
and  like  the  farm  biU,  is  an  attempt  to  divide  among  cer- 
tain producing  agencies,  individuals,  or  areas  a  limited 
amount,  that  amount  which  can  be  consumed  by  a  world 
which  is  on  too  low  an  economic  level.  In  the  United  States 
of  America  we  have  millions  of  people  who  are  today  hving 
upon  a  security  wage  and  who  cannot,  therefore,  consume 
all  the  things  they  would  hke  to  consume — indeed.,  cannot 
consume  tlie  thiiigs  they  ought  to  consume  if  they  were  to 
live  well  and  supply  their  bodies  with  what  their  bodies 
should  have. 

Tlie  trouble  with  the  farm  bill,  the  trouble  with  the  Sugar 
Control  Act,  and  the  trouble  with  this  treaty  is  that  they 
are  all  geared  to  low  consumption.  The  time  should  come 
when  wc  begin  to  gear  our  treaties  and  our  laws  to  increas- 
ing consumption  instead  of  decreasing  consumption. 

The  reason  why  I  have  raised  the  question  this  afternoon 
is  not  because  I  apprehend  any  great  danger  in  the  par- 
ticular treaty  now  pending,  but  because  I  want  to  serve 
notice  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  producing  areas  of 
the  United  States  continually  and  permanently  to  consent 
to  a  repressed  standard  of  living.  I  assume  when  the  treaty 
was  under  negotiation  and  when  this  particular  sentence  to 
which  attention  has  been  called  was  introduced  there  was  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  negotiators  that  thpre  might  be 
some  reduction  of  the  Philippine  quota.  But  I  do  not  appre- 
hend it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  negotiators  that  that  quota 
would  be  altogether  eliminated  or  that  any  large  proportion 
of  it  would  be  reduced.    Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  think  the  Senator  is  very  cor- 
rect.    That  would  be  my  assumption. 

Mr.  0'MAHOr>rEY.  If  it  were  understood  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  revising  the 
Sugar  Quota  Act  in  1940,  would  not  materially  reduce  the 
Philippine  quota,  there  would  probably  be  no  very  great 
objection  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  it  stands.  But 
for  one  I  want  to  be  understood  as  taking  the  position  that  I 
do  not  agree,  in  the  event  the  Philippine  Islands  are  to  be- 
come free  and  there  should  be  a  substantial  reduction  of  their 
quota,  that  the  United  States  should  not  in  any  event  dis- 
tribute that  substantial  quota  to  its  own  domestic  pro- 
ducers— and  when  I  speak  of  domestic  producers  in  this 
regard  I  include  the  producers  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Utah  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  McKELLAR.    There  Is  one 
have  about  the  matter.    I  am  not  as  wei: 
should  be.  perhaps.    In  the  event  that 
agreement  with  the  Rllpinos  for  their 
should  establish  a  preferential  quota 
with  Cuba,  aUowlng  Cuba  to  send  her 
States  at  a  lower  tarlil  rate  than  other 
in  the  event  that  we  should  conclude  it 
some  such  agreement  with  the 
get  their  independence.  In  order  that 
so  much  sugar  at  a  lower  tariff  rate 
free  as  they  do  now — would  it  be  our 
allow  their  sugar  to  come  in  free,  or  „ 
tion  to  give  them  a  preferential  rate. 
Would  this  treaty  interfere  with  such  a 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  think  not; 
of  the  time  limit;  aid  secondly.  I  think 
do  with  the  Philippine  sugar  would 
sistent  with  the  present  Philippine  Act, 
tor  will  remember,  puts  an  export  tax 
United  States  after  a  certain  time. 

There  are  so  many  factors  which  havj 
new  arrangement  that  we  would  have  tc 
tions   as  we   are   carrying   on 
<iiTangement  would  be  worked  out  betwee^ 

and  the  Philippines  in  a  way  quite 

United  States  would  have  and  what  the 
have. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Then  does  the 
can  give  the  assurance  to  the  Senate 
should  be  ratified  it  would  not  interfere 

relations  with  the  Philippines,  the 

pendence?  In  other  words,  would  we 
contract  with  them  on  the  basis  of  our 
future  laws  as  we  might  undertake  to 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  should  think 
question  would  be  definitely  yes;   that 
to  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
vation  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President,  I  desire 
Just  one  more  question,  and  to  make  a 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  am  glad  to 
from  Idaho. 
Mr.  POPE.    I  do  not  want  It  undcrstoojl 

a  few  minutes  ago,  that  I  am  not 

expansion  of  production  of  our  sugar, 
do  what  I  can  to  bring  that  about;  but 
very  expansion,  along  with  the  expansion 
where  in  the  world,  is  going  to  bring 
sugar  by  creating  a  surplus,  then  I  shall 
the  principles  for  which  I  have  stood 
other  recent  legislation.    I  think  It  is 
portant  to  the  farmer  to  have  a  fair 
productl(»  than  it  is  to  have  a  low 
low  price,  for  a  large  or  huge  production 

I  desire  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
one  of  the  most  important  featiires  of 
graph  (b)  of  article  V.  which  Wnds  aH 
mote  a  campaign  to  bring  about  new 
sumption  of  sugar  everywhere  in  the  , 
must  go  along  hand  in  hand  with  any 
a  law  which  tends  to  limit  production  so 
effective  demand. 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  dock 
acknowledge  that  so  long  as  we  have  a  que 
tog  importations  fron  foreign  countries  tc 
tween  domestic  production  and  domestic 
price  will  not  be  adversely  affected? 
Mr.  POPE.    I  cannot  answer  that  quest 
»«r.  O-MAHONEY.    Was  not  that  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act?     We  kept  the  woitd 
domestic  market,  and  thereby  kept  up 
we  gave  the  opportxmlty  to  domestic 
they  could  raise. 
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Mr.  POPE.    Yes:  I  think  the  Senator  i.s  corrtct. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  So  that  this  treaty  will  have  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  price  in  the  domestic  market  as  long  as 
we  have  the  quota  system  restricting  importations  of  foreign 
sugar. 

Mr.  POPE.  Of  course,  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  just 
pointed  out,  our  domestic  price  is  immediately  reflected  by 
the  world  price. 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  wish  to  make  a  .suggestion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  analogy  which  has  been  drawn  between  the  farm 
legislation  and  the  sugar  legislation  is  not  .sound.  In  the 
farm  instance  we  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  surplus  domestic 
pi  eduction.  In  the  sugar  mstance  we  are  dealing  with  a  case 
in  which  we  do  not  produce  enough  .sugar  to  supply  our 
domestic  demands.  In  the  one  case  our  interest  is  to  di.spose 
of  a  siorplus  within  cur  own  borders,  or  to  prevent  its  being 
economically  damasing;  but  we  .'^eem  in  some  way  to  ap- 
proach the  sugar  question  as  if  we  had  to  ask  favors  from 
somebody.  In  the  sugar  matter  we  are  in  a  position  abso- 
lutely to  control  our  own  destiny. 

So  lar  as  the  Philippines  are  concerned,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  harmed  by  this  provision  in  the  bill.  There  is  a 
principle  involved  which  I  do  not  like  very  well.  That  is 
that  we  have  to  make  concessions;  that  here  is  an  oppor- 
timity  for  us  to  export  sugar,  but  that  we  surrender  it:  that 
we  are  putting  restrictions  upon  American  sugar  production 
at  the  very  time  when  the  American  sugar  producer,  both 
cane  and  beet,  is  eager  to  expand  his  production. 

Today  we  are  producing  only  some  23  percent  of  the 
American  demand.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  surplus  com- 
modity. Our  interest  in  surplus  in  the  sugar  business  Is  in 
world  surplus,  not  in  domestic  surplus.  We  have  been  en- 
deavoring so  to  deal  with  the  world  surplus  that  our  do- 
mestic industries  other  than  sugar  might  profit  by  it.  That 
is,  we  have  sought  to  permit  our  best  customers,  such  as 
Cuba,  to  bring  sugar  here  to  the  point  where  it  would  not 
destroy  our  domestic  sugar  production;  but  the  surplus  is  not 
a  surplus  of  American  sugar.  It  is  a  matter  of  making  a  wise 
use  of  our  own  domestic  production.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  fix  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  at  the  point 
where  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  fix  it  by  controlling  importa- 
tions, controlling  tariffs,  and  controlling  production;  andwedo 
not  have  to  go  abroad.  We  do  not  have  to  sign  agreements. 
We  do  not  have  to  make  concessions. 

I  am  not  opposing  the  contemplated  action,  but  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  necessity.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  preserving  our 
domestic  sugar  industry.  It  Is  a  matter  of  preserving  good 
will,  and  preserving.  If  anything,  the  welfare  of  sugar  pro- 
ducers who  are  foreign  sugar  producers.  We  are  more  con- 
cerned in  that.  This  free  market  is  something  we  look  at 
as  a  customer,  not  for  sugar,  but  largely  for  other  products; 
and  I  am  interested  only  in  seeing  that  we  do  not  proceed 
along  the  lines  of  donation  so  far  as  to  injure  American  sugar 
producers.  We  have  been  a  little  liberal  In  the  past  We 
are  being  a  little  liberal  now. 

That  is  the  only  point  I  wanted  to  make— that  w--  ^^hould 
not  draw  a  false  analogy  between  a  domestic  surplus  and  a 
domestic  shortage. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Prpsidpnt.  I  mov,-  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  committee's  reservation,  and  sug-est 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Chair  wiU  .state  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  that  unless  there  should  be  an 
agreement  to  regard  the  treaty  as  having  passf-d  thrcu-h  its 
vanous  pariiamentary  .staces  to  the  pomt  of  ratification  the 
reservation  would  not  be  first  in  order.  Let  the  Chair  put 
the  question. 

Without  objection,  the  treaty  will  be  regarded  as  having 
orratifi?atiof  ^^^  ''^"^""^  Parliamentary  stages  to  the  point 

nhw  ^.'^O^^EY.    Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  It  is  obvious  that  that  would  mean  that  the  Senate 
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would  have  ratified  the  treaty  without  the  reservation  which 
the  committee  has  proposed,  or  else  I  misunderstood  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the  Chair  stat€  the  par- 
liamentary situatlor.  Unless  the  treaty  can  be  considered 
by  agreement  of  the  Senate  as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamrntcry  stages  to  the  point  of  ratification, 
each  article  will  ha/e  to  be  voted  on  separately  before  the 
reservation  will  be  In  order.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  before  the  matter  comes  to 
a  vote  on  any  article  I  should  like,  if  the  Senator  will  indulge 
me.  to  make  a  brief  observation  and  to  make  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  point  of 
view  which  has  been  presented  by  the  Senators  from  Wyo- 
ming and  from  Louisiana,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  treaty  as  related  to  the  date  of 
expiration  of  our  own  Sugar  Act.  and  then  the  fact  that  by 
the  terms  of  article  9.  section  (a),  if  there  Is  a  reduction 
in  the  quota  of  the  Philippines,  we  do  not  share  in  the 
production  of  that  increment. 

I  am  not  sure  tt.at  I  followed  the  advantage  that  the 
United  States  gains  by  what  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  a  sacrifice  of  one  of  our  rights.  In  other  words, 
we  agree  by  this  treaty  to  limit  our  production  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  world  sugar  crop.  We  do  that  in  consideration 
of  the  agreement  of  the  other  contracting  parties  that  they 
will  reduce  their  prc-duction  likewise  so  that  the  world  sup- 
ply will  be  diminished  and  the  price  thereby  will  be  improved. 

When  for  one  reason  or  another  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  surrenders  its  production  share,  one  naturally  thinks 
in  terms  of  distribuiion  of  that  share  among  the  other  con- 
tracting parties,  because  we  think  of  it  as  being  in  a  way 
analogous  to  a  game  in  which  a  given  number  of  persons 
participate:  and  when  one  of  them  withdraws  from  the  game 
as  it  were,  there  is  a  larger  share  for  distribution  among 
those  who  remain.  It  would  at  least  be  difficult  to  explain 
to  the  person  who  was  not  an  expert  in  this  subject  why  we 
should  not  share  in  the  released  quota  of  the  Philippines  in 
our  pro  rata  way  w:th  the  remaining  contracting  parties  to 
the  treaty.  That  wculd  be  my  first  inquiry  to  the  Senator — 
why  we  should  not  delete  that  provision  from  article  9  and 
merely  provide  that  we  may  admit  into  the  United  States 
all  except  what  woiJd  be  our  pro  rata  share  of  any  reduc- 
tion in  quota  which  the  Philippines  might  suffer. 

The  next  suggestion  would  be  that  our  sugar  policy  at  the 
present  time  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  recent  act  we 
passed. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    May  I  answer  the  first  question? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  If  we  do  not  import  the  800,000 
tons  from  the  Phlll]3plnes,  the  Philippines  then  are  entitled 
to  send  that  800.000  tons  into  the  free  market.  If  we  do  not 
make  provision  for  :±ie  assimilation  of  that  800,000  tons,  or 
help  to  make  provision  in  the  free  market,  we  upset  the 
whole  quota  scheme  of  all  the  contracting  countries,  because 
they  have  agreed  to  limit  their  exports  to  three  and  a  half 
million  tons.  If  800  000  tons  are  sent  into  the  free  market, 
that  must  come  out  of  the  exports,  or  the  exports  from  the 
other  countries  will  be  made  less  effective.  All  we  do  is  to 
guarantee  that  we  will  arrange  in  such  a  way  that  the  world 
can  take  over  that  which  we  have  been  habitually  using,  and 
in  order  that  the  world  may  take  it  over,  we  will  take  from 
the  world  the  800,000  tons  which  the  Philippines  send  into 
the  world.  So  that  it  is  merely  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
set-up  in  the  treaty  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Wt  o  receives  the  800.000  long  tons  of  unre- 
fined iugar  and  the  50,000  long  tons  of  refined  sugar  which 
the  Philippines  export;  the  whole  world  market? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  At  the  present  time  it  all  comes 
to  the  United  States 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Thiit  is  what  I  thought.  If  that  be  true,  if 
the  Philippines  suffered  a  reduction  in  quota,  then  the  Phil- 
ippines would  not  be  particularly  concerned  about  who  en- 
joyed the  right  to  pioduce  the  amount  by  which  the  quota 
was  reduced. 
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Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 


Mr.   THOMAS 
Immediately   we 
export  anything, 
Islands. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY. 
to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  I  see  what  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  I  may  say  that  the  explana- 
tion which  was  given  to  me  by  the  State  Department  was 
that  those  who  were  negotiating  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the 
foreign  countries  were  fearful  that  if  the  United  Slates 
reduced  the  quota  of  Philippine  sugar  to  be  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  that  amount  would  be  dumped  upon  the  world 
market,  and  thereby  contribute  to  depressing  the  pnce.  So, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringiiig  about  stabilization,  the  United 
States  was  induced  to  agree  that  by  whatever  amount  it 
reduced  the  Philippine  quota  it  would  admit  sugar  from 
other  countries,  and  in  this  treaty  the  other  countries  agree 
that  by  whatever  amount  the  Philippine  quota  to  the  United 
States  is  reduced,  tiie  Philippines  may  export  that  same 
amount,  plus  4  percent,  to  the  foreign  market.  Have  I 
stated  it  correctly? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  the  explanation  satisfactory  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming?  We  who  represent  sugar-producing 
States  are  all  in  the  same  position,  being  producers  for  the 
local  market. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thought  I  made  my  position  clear  a 
moment  ago.  I  am  loath  to  offer  a  reservation  which  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  will  not  accept,  because  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  study  to  this  question,  and  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  been  particularly  diligent  in  that  re- 
spect. He  has  advised  me  that  this  treaty  must  be  ratified 
before  the  end  of  the  month  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

With  the  statement  which  the  Senator  made  upon  the 
floor  a  moment  ago  that  this  is  a  practical  matter,  and  that 
it  Is  recognized  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  signatories,  as  well 
as  here,  that  there  is  no  intention  upon  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  make  any  substantial  reduction,  if  any  at 
all,  in  the  Philippine  quota,  I  regard  this  as  a  technical  dis- 
cussion rather  than  a  practical  one,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
my  purpose  formally  to  offer  the  reservation;  but  I  want  it 
distinctly  understocxl  that  those  of  us  who  represent  the 
States  which  produce  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  are  stand- 
ing firmly  for  the  right  of  those  States  to  extend  their  pro- 
duction when  the  matter  becomes  a  practical  question. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  appreciate  the  Senator  making  that  point 
so  clear. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  We  are  all  in  agreement;  that  is, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  discussing  the  question  are  in 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
the  very  clear  statement  he  has  made  about  it.  It  is  a  policy 
in  which  all  of  us  agree. 

The  other  inquiry  relates  to  the  expiration  date  of  the 
treaty.    What  is  to  be  the  life  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Five  years. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Five  years  from  what  date? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  From  the  time  it  goes  into  effect, 
which  would  be  five  years  from  January  1,  let  us  say. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  would  make  it  expire  January  1.  1943. 
Our  Domestic  Sugar  Act  will  expire  December  31.  1940,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,    Yes;  3  years  from  this  December. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Our  sugar  policy  is  embedded  in  the  Do- 
mestic Sugar  Act  we  passed  at  the  last  session.  Would  the 
Senator  think  it  advisable  that  the  effective  expiration  of 
this  treaty  should  be  made  coterminous  with  the  expiration 
of  our  own  Domestic  Sugar  Act,  which  is  an  expression  of 
our  domestic  sugar  policy? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  If  the  United  States  had  been 
negotiating  the  treaty  for  the  world  all  by  herself,  of  course. 
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It  would  have  been  to  our  advantage 
absolute  agreement  with   our   own 
but  the  treaty  is  made  to  agree  with 
ments  of  some  twenty-odd  nations. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  there  a  provision 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  which 
change  in  our  domestic  sugar  policy? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Definitely, 
advantages  of  the  treaty.    A  councji  is 
shall  study  tlie  questions  and  circums 
Inform  the  various  signatories  to  the 
advantage  of  every  exigency  which 
the  consiimption  of  sugar,  and  to  brln^ 
good  times  for  sugar  producers  without 
rights  of  the  consumers.    It  Is 
ticular. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    The  last  Inqiiiry  woul( 
stituency  of  the  counciL    TTie  council  is 
provided  by  the  treaty  for  determining 
treaty. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    That  is 

Mr.  PEPPER.    The  council  has  a 
what  countries? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    All  of  the 
embraced. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    How  many  constitute 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    The  council 
countries.    The  list  is  set  out  on  page  14 
voting  arrangements  are  divided  in 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
weight. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  the  point  to 
Comparing  the  weight  of  the  United 
United  States,  which  has  the  greater 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    They  are  equa|l 
country. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Does  that  Include  the 
Empire? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  No;  it  does 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  includes  the 
Is,  England.  Scotland,  and  Northern 

Mr.  PEPPER.    And  if  to  the  United 
Just  been  named  by  the  Senator,  were  to 
countries  which  compose  the  British 
Empire  would  have  a  very  much  greater 
the  council  than  the  United  States,  woulc 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Yes;  but 
that  South  Africa  is  an  exporter,  while 
Is  an  importer.   Canada,  for  example,  has 
to  the  treaty,  because  she  is  entirely  an 
win  be  found  that  no  matter  how  one 
advantage,  the  advantage  simply  is  not 
existing  economic   conditions  and 
political  arrangements  of  the  various 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  Senator  will 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  that  he 
flcienUy  mystified  by  the  elasticities  of 
to  suspect  the  possibility  that  in  a  case 
cal  arrangements  existed,  at  a  crucial 
come  a  period  of  unanimity  In  which 
would  be  Joined  by  her  dominions. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  will 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  have  so  much 
Senator  from  Utah,  and  have  so  much 
for  his  learning  and  ability,  that  I 
voting  favorably  for  the  treaty;  but  I 
would  lead  to  trouble  in  the  future.    I 
would  feel  very  ill  toward  me  If  I  simply 
live  without  further  argument? 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is 
treaty  being  considered  as  having  passed 
parliamentary  stages  up  to  the  point  of 
Mr.  McKEIlAR.    I  am  not  going  to 
Senator  from  Utah  will  not  feel 
nyaeU  by  voting  "no."  and  let  it  go  at 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  The  Senator  from  Utah  will  not 
feel  offended  even  if  the  treaty  is  rejected;  but  I  am  siu-e 
that  every  sugar  interest  in  the  United  States  would  be  not 
only  .jorely  offended  but  actually  hurt. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  xMr.  Pre.sident.  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  desire  to  ascertain  whether  I  shall  have  an 
oppwrtunity  to  vote  against  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Certainly.  The  question 
that  tile  Chair  put  to  the  Senate  was  whether  there  is  objec- 
tion to  the  treaty  being  considered  as  having  passed  through 
Its  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  the  point  of  ratifica- 
tion. The  treaty  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  treaty  will 
be  re:ported  to  the  Senate. 

The  treaty  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, with  the  reservation,  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Res'jlved  itiro-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  coTummng  therein). 
That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Elxecu- 
tive  T,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  .vessinn.  an  international 
agreement  regarding  the  regulation  of  production  and  mar- 
keting; of  sugar  and  an  annexed  protocol  concerning  transitional 
measures,  signed  at  London  on  May  6,  1937.  subject  to  the  foUow- 
ing  reservation: 

The  separate  statement,  viz.  T  am  instructed  by  my  Govern- 
ment to  state  that,  m  the  event  that  Its  exi.stlng  legislation  impoa- 
Ing  qjota.s  upon  the  importation  and  marketing;  of  sugar  lap.ses 
Within  ttie  life  of  this  agreement,  it  will  be  its  policy  to  maintain 
its  tariff  on  fuJl-duty  sugar  at  no  higher  rate  than  that  now 
Qxistlag."  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  this  agreement  iMay  6.  1937.  at  I^:)ndon)  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  reservation  to  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

The  reservation  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification  with  the  reservation.  [Put- 
ting the  question,]  T\^-o-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein,  the  resolution  of  ratification  with  the 
reservation  is  agreed  to.  and  the  treaty  is  ratified. 

NATION.^L  HOUSING  PROCR.AM — REPORT  OF  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

COMMITTEE 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative  se.sslon. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to 
report  back  with  an  amendment,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  '  H.  R.  8730)  to  amend  the 
Natkinal  Housing  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  I  submit 
a  rejKirt  'No.  1300)  thereon.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  !Mr. 
Btn.K.LEY]  and  myself  have  been  authorized  to  report  favor- 
ably on  behalf  of  the  committee— a  unanimous  vote,  by  the 
way — the  so-called  National  Housing  Act  Amendment  of 
1937. 

Mj.  BARKLEY.  That  is  a  report  on  the  House  bill,  as 
I  imlerstand,  and  not  on  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Yes;   with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without  objection,  the  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Tte  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  5  o'clock  and  25  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
December  21,  1937,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


recess 


'  NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominatioTis    received    by    the    Senate    Mcniday. 
December  20  {legislative  day  of  yovcmber  16),  1937 
First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Etiert  K.  Burlew,  of  Pennsylvania,   to  be  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  Theodore  A.  Walters. 
Farm  Security  Administration 
Claude  M.  Evans,  of  Texas,  to  be  regional  director  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
vice  D.  P.  Trent. 
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Appointiobnt,  by  Transfer,  iw  the  Regitlar  Army 

TO    FIELD    ARTttLERY 

First  Lt.  William  John  Ledward,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
with  rank  from  June  13,  1936. 

PROMOnON  IN   THE  REGUIAR   ARMY 
TO    BE    MAJOR 

Capt.  John  Joseph  Murphy,  Infantry,  from  December 
14.  1937. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Dezzle  A.  Uttlejc'hn  to  be  postmaster  at  Jemison,  Ala., 
in  place  of  N.  B.  Wells,  deceased. 

CONNECTICUT 

Peter  A.  Davey  to  be  postmaster  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in 
place  of  E.  C.  Miirtin.  Inciunbent's  commission  expired 
April  27,  1936. 

Helen  Kathleen  O'Brien  to  be  postmaster  at  Glenville, 
Conn.,  in  place  of  M.  C.  Adams,  removed. 

ILLINOIS 

Samuel  J.  ElreidfT  to  be  postmaster  at  Prairie  City,  HI. 
OfiBce  became  Presidential  July  1.  1937. 

lOWA 

Floyd  A.  Bishop  to  be  postmaster  at  Mitchellville,  Iowa, 
in  place  of  Wayne  Taylor,  resigned. 

KANSAS 

Carl  Willis  Gilbert  to  be  postmaster  at  Plainville,  Kans., 
In  place  of  T.  J.  O'Brien,  removed. 

MINNESOTA 

Clarence  E.  Schclbe  to  be  postmaster  at  Cloquet,  Minn., 
in  place  of  E.  S.  Scheibe.  deceased. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Peter  J.  Egan  to  'ye  postmaster  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Kennedy,  deceased. 

William  Dudley  Carleton  to  be  postmaster  at  Ringwood 
Manor,  N.  J.    Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Denzel  Luther  L<'e  to  be  postmaster  at  Dexter,  N.  Mex.,  in 
place  of  J.  R.  McNeil,  resigned. 

NEW   YORK 

Laurence  D.  Brcwn  to  be  postmaster  at  Eastview,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  F.  M.  Rouis,  resigned. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Barron  P.  Caldwell  to  be  postmaster  at  Marion,  N.  C,  in 
place  of  M.  G.  Poteat,  deceased. 

OHIO 

Floyd  G.  Young  to  be  postmaster  at  Mendon,  Ohio.    Office 

became  Presidentisl  July  1,  1937. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mary  R.  Yocom  to  be  postmaster  at  Douglassville,  Pa. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1937. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Glennie  Flathers  Whites  to  be  postmaster  at  Iroquois. 
B.  Dak.,  in  place  of  P.  O.  Schumaker,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominarions  confinned  by  the  Seriate  December 
20  {legislative  day  of  November  16) ,  1937 

Postmasters 

california 

Eileen  B.  Cardiff,  Altadena. 
Antoinette  E.  'Williams,  Merced  Palls. 
Arthur  E.  Flint,  Penryn. 
Benjamin  H.  Steeg,  Twentynine  Palma. 


NEW   YORK 

Hans  C.  Harisen,  Fishers  Island. 
Cathenue  J.  McMahon,  Wyandanch, 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Margaret  E.  Wirtzfeld.  Martin. 
Olaf  L.  Svidal.  Starkweather, 

TEXAS 

Virgil  E.  Wootton,  Hunt. 
Stella  Jarrett.  Olden. 
Henry  E.  Dunlavy,  Temple. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  20.  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev,  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be  praised  in  the  mount 
of  His  holiness.  According  to  Thy  name,  O  God.  so  is  Thy 
praise  imto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Th3'  right  hand  is  full  of 
righteousness.  This  God  is  our  God  forever  and  ever;  He 
will  be  our  guide  even  imto  death.  Heavenly  Father,  as  we 
look  into  the  pa-st  may  we  most  gratefully  remember  Thy 
manifold  mercies  which  have  been  our  perpetual  accomjjani- 
ment  all  the  days  of  our  lives.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  privi- 
lege of  service  and  for  the  power  of  fitting  ourselves  into  the 
needs  of  others.  Nothing  can  lessen  the  worth  of  our  holi' 
faith  as  long  as  the  rehgion  of  loving  service  endures. 
Blessed  Lord  God,  as  we  stand  in  the  foreglow  of  Mary's 
holy  Child,  fill  us  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master — ^hating  no 
one,  but  speaking  and  acting  with  good  will  toward  all. 
Allow  none  who  suffer  to  look  to  us  in  vain  for  the  mani- 
festations of  His  pure  and  lowly  ways.    In  His  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday,  December  18, 
1937,  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  from  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Latta,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  letter  signed  by  the  14  Members  of  this  House 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  composed  of  the  8 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  together  with  a  memorandum  which 
includes  certain  quotations  from  Federal  statutes  and  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
newspaper  article  written  about  the  possibilities  of  tin  min- 
ing in  Alaska. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION   TO   ADDRESS   THE   HOITSE 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMt.  Knutson]  I  may  address  the  House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ajslE  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  25  minutes  following  the  remarks  of 
tiie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Rich]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 
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ZXTZKSXON    or    RimARES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  asl:  unanimous  consent, 

on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wnms]  that  he 

may  extend  his  remarfcs  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  ^o  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Maine? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include 

I  made  on  Navy  Day. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  t^  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


unanimous  consent 
therein  a  radio  talk 


ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  WITH 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
speak  for  one-half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Joint  resolution  ^H.  J.  Res.  537) 


unanimous  consent  to 
tlo  the  request  of  the 


Deceml  ter 


C>n 


t) 


todjy 


tie 


the  United  States.  In  cooperation  with 
pend  economic  relations  with  Japan, 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Lewis] 
tlcal  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
marks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  _. 
Joint  resolution.  No.  537,  authorizing 
United  States,  in  cooperation  with  othei 
econanic  relations  with  Japan.    The 
in  detail  as  follows: 

Resolt>€d.  etc..  That  In  order  to  restrain 
Sinn  In  Asia,  to  provide  material  aid  to  Cli 
peace  of  America,  and  to  restore 
President  of  the  United  States,  In  cooperatlbn 
U  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such  econonic 
ures — including  prohibition  of  any  or  ail 
with  Japan   (except  normal  peacetime  su 
by  the  Japanese  people)   and  extension  of 
China — as  may  be  calculated  to  withhold 
gressor  and  to  assist  the  victim  and  so 
conflict  and  the  ma^ng  of  a  Just  and 


13  I  introduced  a 

authorlting  the  President  of 

cither  nations,  to  sus- 

the  same  day  the 

introduced  an  iden- 


in  support  of  that 

President  of  the 

nations,  to  suspend 

riesolved  clause  reads 


further 


export 


hasten 


necessi  ry 


and 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japanese  military 
now  engaged  in  an  unprovoked  invasion 
with    a    consequent    ruthless    slaughter 
women,  and  children,  and  a  continued  . 
attacks  on  foreigners  living  or  working 
has  been  going  on  unchecked  for  sev 
started  it  witlaout  cause  and  has  been 
regard  for  the  most  elementary  niles 
although  scores  of  thousands  of  Japan's 
forces  are  in  China  fighting  against  th( 
Government  and  against  the  Chinese  ^ 
bothered  to  declare  this  invasion  formalls 
The  Japanese  military  authorities  claii  i 
petrating  these  horrors  on  the  Chinese 
defense."    This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
excuses  in  the  vocabulary  of  aggressors. 
of  Japan,  troops,  planes,  and  battleships 
sea  to  bomb,  shell,  and  destroy  cities, 
countryside.    PV)r  the  "defense"  of  Japah 
and  children  In  China  are  bombed 
gunned  as  they  try  to  fle-j.  executed  in 
caught,  starved  when  they  escape  from 
siege.    And  finally,  with  superb  Irony,  thi 
proclaim  that  they  are  seeking  the  "Irie 
tloo  of  China." 

Tlie  Ji^nmese  have  been  calling  thei^: 
-self-defense"  since  1931.  when  the  first 
of  Chinese  territory  took  place.    In 
setting  up  a  puivet  government  and  a 


from 


cit  ies 


annexing 


JAPAN 


Japanese  aggres- 

Ina,  to  safeguard  the 

law  and  order  the 

with  other  nations, 

and  financial  meas- 

and  import  trade 

pp^les  of  foodstuffs  used 

s  and  materials  to 

further  aid  to  the  ag- 

the  termination  of 

peace. 


s<  Ties 


eral 


naval  forces  are 

3f  a  peaceful  people, 

of    innocent    men, 

of  unwarranted 

n  China.    This  war 

months.     Japan 

waging  it  without 

of   humanity.     And 

aest  army  and  na\-y 

legitimate  Chinese 

,  Japan  h£L3  not 

a  war. 

that  they  are  per- 
Nation   in   "self- 
most  overworked 
For  the  "defense" 
are  sent  across  the 
tjowns,  and  peaceful 
old  men,  women, 
the  air,  machine 
aatches  if  they  are 
and  towns  under 
Japanese  generals 
i^dship  and  coopera- 


pe  Dple, 


ard 


tactics  in  China 

Teat  post-war  grab 

Manchuria  and 

liippet  emperor,  the 


to  extend  my  re-  i 
the  request  of  the 


Japanese  generals  and  diplomatic  spokesmen  \\ore  this  fine 
old  phrase  threadbare.  Nobody  outside  Japan  agreed  with 
them  then,  just  as  no  one  agrees  with  them  now.  The 
League  of  Nations,  after  sending  a  commi.s,;,ion  to  China  to 
study  the  matter  for  weeks,  disagreed  emphatically.  Japan 
was  condemned  by  the  vote  of  every  delegate  of  every  nation 
represented — this  was  sometime  before  ILtler  discovered 
that  the  Japanese  were  his  racial  brothers.  Every  nation 
present  agreed  that  Japan  was  the  aggressor  and  that  it  vio- 
lated not  only  the  Covenant  of  the  L»ague — of  which  it  was 
then  a  member — but  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  of  1922  and  the 
Kellogg  Peace  Pact  as  well.  Both  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  bound  Japan  to  respect 
the  territorial  integrity  of  China.  The  Kellogg  Peace  Pact, 
signed  in  1928.  bound  Japan,  wuh  close  to  60  other  nations,  to 
renounce  war  forever  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 

In  1937  the  League  of  Nations,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
Nine  Power  Conference  of  Brussels,  condemned  Japan  again 
as  the  aggressor.  The  language  of  the  League's  findings  is 
clear.  On  October  6  the  Assembly  adopted  the  report  of  the 
Par  Eastern  Advisory  Committee,  which  says: 

After  e.xarrunatlon  of  the  facts  laid  before  It,  the  committee  Is 
bound  to  take  the  view  that  the  military  operatinr^  carried  on 
by  Japan  agam.st  China  can  be  Justified  neither  on  the  basis  of 
existing  legal  instruments  nor  on  that  of  the  riE;ht  of  sf-lf-defense, 
and  that  it  Is  in  contravention  of  Japan's  oblleatioii.s  under  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty  of  Febrtiary  6.  1922,  and  under  the  Pact  of  Pari^ 
of  August  27,   1928. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  has  added  the  condemnation  of 
the  United  States  to  that  of  the  League,  using  language 
of  similar  clarity: 

In  the  light  of  the  unfolding  developments  In  the  Far  East 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  for'-ed  ^o  the  con- 
clusion that  the  action  of  Japan  in  China  i.s  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  that  should  govern  the  relation-ships  between  nations 
and  is  contrary  to  the  provi.'^ions  of  t!ie  Nine  Pow-r  Treaty  of 
February  6.  1922.  regarding  principles  and  policies  to  "be  foUowed 
in  matters  concerning  China,  and  to  those  of  the  Kellogg-Brland 
Pact  of  August  27.   1928. 

Thus  the  conclusions  of  this  Government  with  respect  to  the 
foregoing  are  in  genera!  accord  with  those  of  the  assembly  of  'ha 
League  of  Nations. 

Pre.sident  Roosevelt  on  December  21.  1337,  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Landcn,  said: 

I  believe  that  the  overwhf>lming  majority  of  our  countrvmen 
regardless  of  politics,  race,  creed,  or  color,  from  the  davs  of  Wash- 
ington to  this  hour,  have  desired  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way  at  peace  with  all  nations  and  all  peoples. 

But  throughout  our  long  historv  we  .\merican.^  have  rrj'cted 
every  suggestion  that  ultimate  socur.tv  can  be  a.-i-iirrd  by  closing 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not  wc  ar°  a  part 
of  a  larue  world  of  other  nations  and  peoples. 

As  such  we  owe  some  mca-sure  of  cooperation  and  fven  Icde-- 
ship  in  n^intalnmg  standards  of  conduct  helpful  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  general  peace. 

There  is  no  doub^  then,  that  Japan's  Invasion  of  China 
is  a  clear  violation  of  treaty  obligations  entered  into  freely 
and  voluntarily.  Japan  is  obvioui,Iy  the  aggressor  in  its  sav- 
age attack  on  a  peaceful  nation,  and  in  its  continued  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  in  increasingly  open  at- 
tacks on  the  live^  and  property  of  tho.se  neu'raLs. 

Now  the  United  States  is  also  bound  by  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty  and  by  the  Kelloag  Pact  of  1923.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  may  claim  to  have  been  the  initial  force  behind  the 
drawing  up  and  ratification  of  both.  Our  position  has  al- 
ways been  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  must  be 
maintained,  with  the  open  door  a.s  one  of  the  mam  principles 
of  our  Asiatic  policy.  We  have,  on  many  occa.sion.s,  spoken 
forcibly  for  the  preservation  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 
and  condemned  the  idea  of  military  aggression  in  countlcoS 
statements  by  leading  officials  of  our  Government. 

Yet  our  present  attitude  toward  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
a  friendly  nation  is  hardly  consistent  with  our  obligations 
and  our  stated  position.  Thp  fact  that  we  continue  com- 
mercial relations  with  Japan  is  contradictory  tc  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  shows,  in  fact,  that 
we  also  have  little  respect  for  treaty  obligations  solemnly 
entered  into.    It  shows  that  we  arc  willing  to  violate  our 
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pledges  In  the  careless  spirit  in  which  so  many  treaties  and 

agreements  have  tjeen  violated  within  the  past  5  or  6  years. 

How  is  this  so?    Let  our  exixjrts  to  Japan  tell  the  story: 

Ten  months'  trade 


£  xi)orts 

January- 
October  iwe, 
qii.intity 

January- 
October  1937, 
quantity 

Cmde  oil barrels 

8.  574,  .SSO 
706.163 

243,498" 

6,  9,=*,  WV> 

143.921 

9»,  134 

2S,  82S.  597 

33,  4'^.  203 

1,678,703 

71,811.677 

3,  46(1,  066 

12,  520,  994 

Oasoline ..    .    „              do 

I.tihint';;;  ir?   dil d'- 

filis  and  fuel  Oil..           do 

844,139 
180,  .V13 

361,928 
9,013  131 

Wrtod  pulp tons.. 

Iron  hi;  1  .-^le*"!  scrap,  including  tin  scrap do 

Wire  ro<is  ..     pounds.. 

Tin  plalp  an.l  tprni>p!itp                                                dn 

170.  722 

1,871.644 

63.  089,  491 

79,  (133.  0b9 

Ptp*I  sheets.  t)l:ick .               ...     do 

CopYKT,  refinp'i do 

(■;op[i«>r,  old  »nd  «innip    ...    do 

2*J,  711,432 

111.  59Z512 

10,  78U,  428 

Without  these  materials,  the  war  could  not  be  continued, 
as  Japan  has  little  of  them  itself. 

Japan  buys  the  raw  materials  and  much  of  the  supplies 
for  its  war  on  an  innocent  people  from  the  United  States, 
which  is  bound  bj  the  same  treaties  that  we  condemn  Japan 
for  openly  flouting.  This  is  done,  of  course,  with  the  dollar 
exchange  secured  from  the  sale  of  goods  in  this  country. 
More  than  85  percent  of  Japanese  silk,  the  principal  export, 
is  sold  in  the  United  States.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  our 
silk  supply  comes  from  Japan.  Toys,  played  with  by  our 
children,  are  converted  into  airplane  bombs  to  kill  Chinese 
children.  Electric-light  bulbs,  pottery,  and  a  score  of  other 
products  are  sold  in  this  country  Rnd  the  money  used  to 
carry  on  the  war  of  the  Japanese  militarists  agaiiLst  Chinese 
civilization. 

Continuing  this  trade  with  Japan,  thus  arming  the  Japa- 
nese military  machine,  is  inconsistent  with  our  pledges  to 
"respect  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  administrative  in- 
dependence of  China,"  In  plain  language,  we  are  helping 
the  Japanese  Fascist  leaders  to  break  the  solemn  pledges 
that  we  ourselves  initiated  in  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  and 
Kellogg  Pact  at  the  same  time  that  we  denounce  these 
leaders  for  so  doing. 

The  sanctity  of  treaties  is  one  basic  principle  of  interna- 
tional law.  No  state  that  does  not  desire  to  violate  it^  inter- 
national obligations  can  permit  any  act  that  violates  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  a  treaty.  Yet  we  are  doing  that 
constantly  in  every  commercial  transaction  that  we  permit 
with  Japan. 

Our  own  Constitution  provides  that — 

Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  ol 
the  United  Stat<*s  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

But  the  United  States  has  on  the  statute  books  domestic 
legislation  that  conflicts  with  its  international  pledges.  I 
refer  to  the  so-called  neutrality  law,  by  which  certain  trade 
can  be  stopped  with  both  parties  to  a  war.  That  law  has 
not  been  applied  to  the  present  situation  in  the  Far  East, 
presumably  because  it  does  conflict  with  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions toward  China.  But  this  is  not  enough.  The  fulfill- 
ment of  our  treaty  obligations  calls  for  positive  action,  not 
simply  for  a  negative  policy.  Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  537,  which 
would  give  the  President  of  the  United  States  power  to  de- 
clare an  economic  embargo  on  Japan  and  not  on  China. 
Such  a  resolution  gives  a  positive  and  effective  way  for  the 
United  States  to  show  its  disapproval  of  the  actions  of 
consistent  treaty  violators  and  to  live  up  to  its  pledged  word. 

But  the  present  war  against  the  Chinese  people  does  not 
only  affect  the  United  States  as  a  blow  against  the  sanctity 
of  international  obligations;  it  affects  us  much  more  closely 
and  directly.  The  President  of  the  United  States  expressed 
the  very  real  danger  to  this  Nation  of  continuing  wars  of 
aggression  in  his  speech  at  Chicago  of  October  5,  when  he 
said: 

The  present  reign  of  terror  and  International  lawlessness  began 
a  few  years  ago.    It  began  through  tinjustlfied   Interference  of 


other  nations  or  the  Invasion  of  alien  territory  In  vlolatlcn  of 
treaties  and  has  now  reached  a  stage  where  the  very  founda- 
tions of  civilization  are  seriously  threatened. 

Without  a  declaration  of  war  and  without  warning  or  Justifi- 
cation of  any  kind,  cl\illana,  including  women  and  childien,  are 
being  ruthlessly  murdered  with  bombs  from  the  air. 

Innocent  p>eoples  and  nations  ai-e  being  cruelly  sacrificed  to  a 
greed  for  power  and  supremacy  Vihich  Is  devoid  of  all  sense  of 
Justice  and  humane  consideration. 

If  these  things  come  to  pass  in  other  p>arts  of  the  world,  let  no 
one  imagine  that  America  will  escape,  that  it  may  expect  mercy, 
that  this  Western  Hemisphere  vrlll  not  be  attacked,  and  that  it 
will  continue  tranquilly  and  peacefully  to  carry  on  the  ethics  and 
the  arts  of  civilization. 

War  is  a  contagion,  whether  It  is  declared  or  undeclared.  It  can 
engulf  rtates  and  peoples  remote  from  the  original  scene  of 
hostilities. 

The  danger  is  very  real  to  ui;  in  America.  For  years  we 
have  thought  that  our  distance  from  Europe  and  from  Asia 
would  save  us  from  entanglemtmt  in  their  bloody  quarrels. 
The  World  War  of  1914  to  1218  taught  us  that  this  is  no 
longer  true.  We  were  involved,  we  lost  thousands  of  our 
best  people,  we  poured  out  billions  in  money.  Now  the  same 
danger  threatens  us  again.  Tlie  United  States  is  a  world 
power.  It  can  no  longer  rest  secure  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere while  a  war  of  conquest  rages  in  the  Far  East  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  contagion  exists,  and  it  will 
spread  unless  it  is  cured  now — unless  the  plague  of  war  is 
stamped  out  now  at  its  source. 

What  is  the  source  of  this  infection  that  is  spreading  over 
the  earth  again,  less  than  20  years  after  the  last  horror  of 
world  death?  The  President  of  the  United  States  again 
pointed  to  the  answer  in  his  Chicago  speech,  when  he  laid 
the  blame  straight  on  the  shoulders  of  the  aggressor  nations: 

Tlie  peace,  the  freedom,  and  the  security  of  90  percent  cf  the 
population  of  the  world  are  being  Jecpardize  by  the  remaining  10 
percent  who  are  threatening  a  break-down  of  all  international 
law  and  order.  Surely  the  90  percent,  who  want  to  Uve  in  peace 
under  law  and  in  accordance  with  moral  standards  which  have 
received  almost  universal  acceptance  through  the  centuries,  can 
and  must  find  some  way  to  make  their  wlU  prevail. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  world  wants  peace.  Its  will  for 
peace,  its  desire  for  a  chance  to  work  and  live  in  the  midst 
of  peace  rather  than  to  spend  waking  and  sleeping  hours 
cowering  in  the  expectation  of  an  air  raid  or  grotesquely 
muzzling  itself  against  poison  gas  is  being  thwarted  by  the 
will  for  war  of  a  small  minority. 

This  has  been  true,  as  the  President  pointed  out.  for  the 
past  several  years.  In  1931  Japan  forced  a  war  on  the  Chi- 
nese people  in  its  seizure  of  Manchuria.  In  1935  Italy 
bombed  and  slaughtered  the  men  and  women  and  children 
of  Ethiopia — a  people  that  had  been  a  united  nation  for 
longer  than  the  national  existence  of  Italy.  Mussolini's  own 
son  describes  in  pathological  terms  the  perverted  satisfaction 
he  felt  from  bombing  Ethiopian  villages.  In  1936  Nazi  Ger- 
many filled  the  Rhineland  with  armed  forces,  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  treaty  provisions.  In  1936,  and  continuing  in  1937, 
Italy  and  Germany  are  waging  a  war  of  invasion  agaiast 
Loyalist  Spain,  a  democratic  RepubUc  whose  constitution  is 
patterned  after  our  own.  In  each  of  these  wars  the  innocent 
have  suffered  and  are  suffering  for  the  greed  and  ambition 
of  the  few  in  control  of  the  aggressor  nations.  In  each 
instance  the  aggressors  have  taken  up  the  Fascist  pattern 
of  government,  under  which  all  democratic  rights  and  free- 
doms are  suppressed. 

Aggression  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  The  seizure  of 
Manchuria  in  1931  did  not  satisfy  imperialist  Japan.  Rve 
northern  Provinces  of  China  were  taken  in  the  next  grab  of 
territory,  and  today  Japan  makes  war  in  the  heart  of  the 
Chinese  nation.  Mussolini  has  not  been  satisfied  with  Ethi- 
opia, even  though  his  conquest  there  is  far  from  complete. 
His  Fascist  legions  are  in  Spain  today  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— to  seize  the  property  and  the  labor  of  peaceful  men 
and  women.  Nazi  Germany  looks  to  expansion  in  the  East, 
provokes  conflict  with  Czechoslovakia  as  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary, and  shares  the  spoils  of  rebel -dominated  Spain  with 
Mussolini. 

Any  hope  that  permitting  aggressor  nations  to  have  their 
way  in  some  far  comer  of  the  world  that  does  not  seem  to 
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concern  us  will  cure  them  of  aggressioQ  is  an  illusion.  The 
military  machine,  in  antidemocratic,  ii  jperiallst  hands,  must 
continually  expand-  To  expand,  it  must  justify  itself  in 
actual  use.  And  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  90  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  world  for  peace,  a  mili;ary  machine  so  con- 
trolled will  be  used  to  make  war  on  the  world. 

President  Roosevelt  called  upon  p<  ace- loving  people  to 
"quarantine  the  aggressor  nations."  Tpat  is  what  this  reso- 
lution would  do.  Under  its  authorlzat  on.  the  President  can 
at  once,  in  concert  with  other  nations,  i  iroceed  to  shut  off  the 
flow  of  raw  materials  and  war  suppUes  that  is  making  it 
possible  for  Japan  to  wage  a  war  of  ( xtermination  against 
the  Republic  of  China, 

There  is  no  question  that  an  economic  embargo  against 
Japan,  even  by  a  few  nations,  couli  be  most  effective. 
Japan  is  exceptionally  vulnerable  to  ]c...„„ 
British  Empire,  the  United  States,  Hollj  nd.  Prance,  and  their 
possessions  account  for  almost  two-thlr  ds  of  Japan's  exports 
and  imports.  If  those  four  nations  were  to  prohibit  ex- 
ports to  Japan  its  most  essential  Impcrts  would  be  cut  off. 
Japan  has  stored  some  reserves,  but  it^^ 
war  machine  would  be  hamstnmg  in 


war  industry  and  its 
a  few  weeks  if  fresh 


supplies  were  not  available 
could  cut  off  those  supplies. 

House  Joint  ResoluUon  537  woulc 
States  to  take  part  in  concerted  action 
gresslon.  We  are  a  great  and  wealthy 
must  not  be  used  to  bring  death  and 
men. 

Japan's  war  In  China  Is  a  symptom  o 
will  not  spare  the  people  of  the  Unitd  States  if  It  is  not 
stamped  out  now.    Doing  nothing  to  iitamp  it  out  will  not 
keep  this  disease  from  approaching  our 
treaty  obligations,  but  our  own  interest 
something,  immediate  and  effective, 
application  of  an  economic  embargo  on 


Pour  natons,  acting  together. 


enable  the  United 
to  stop  Japanese  ag- 
Nation.  Our  wealth 
misery  to  our  fellow 

'.  a  world  disease  that 


of  militarist  Japan.    Let  us  do  our  pjxt  in  the  great  task 


of  keeping  our  world  and  our  people  at 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  resolution  was 
mlttee  on  Poreign  Affairs.    I  hope  tha 


give  us  a  hearing  in  the  early  days  of  t  le  regular  session 

A    PROG&Alf  roR    BTJSZmsS  RCCOVEBT 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uianimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  one-half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objectloiL 

Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  today  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  Chamber  <if  Commerce  of  the 
Borough  of  Queens.    They  represent  no  large  business  but 


shores.    Not  only  our 
demands  that  we  do 
Tjhat  something  is  the 
the  war-mad  leaders 


peace. 

referred  to  the  Com- 
i  that  committee  will 


to  the  request  of  the 


c  oncems    throughout 


small    and    medium-sized    business  __ 

Queens  County,  N.  Y.  They  are  a  flte  body  of  patiio'tlc 
Americans  who  are  deeply  concerned  vith  the  growing  de- 
pression. The  letter  encloses  a  short  irogr 
recovery,  to  which  they  invite  my  atten  ion.  This  is  so  well 
thought  out  and  so  comprehensive,  alt]  lough  brief  in  form 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  indue  e  the  letter  and  the 
program  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcor».  [f  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  could  but  follow  tliese  suggestions,  we 
would  really  have  business  recovery.  I  myself  subscribe 
wholeheartedly  to  this  patriotic,  nonpar  isan  program  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Borough  o '  Queens. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  t>  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

CbAlCBXm  or  COMMSSCZ  or  TH«  BOBOUGH 

Crr- 
^  New  York, 

Hon.  RoKOT  Lu  Bacoit. 

liouse  of  Representativej,  Washington.  1 . 
L>SA«  CoNcxzssMAiv  Bacon  :  The  other  da  r 
remark  which  made  a  profound  Impression 
foUowB: 

"The  unemployed   of  this  country  an 
Tb«y  an  looking  lor  a  man  who  can  give 


or  QuEEirs, 
or  New  Yoaic, 
December  17,  1937. 

C. 

we  heard  or  read  a 

upon  us.    It  was  aa 


tot 
tlem 


looking  for  work, 
work." 


In  these  wcrds  is  a  golden  nugret  of  truth.  We  urge  that  you 
bear  that  truth  In  mind  as  you  coislder  and  vote  upon  legislation 
affecting  the  business  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  men  who  can  give  the  unemployed  work  are  today  harassed 
by  vfcious  and  restrictive  taxes,  fearful  of  the  effect  of  Govern- 
ment extra vajti  nee,  and  worried  to  the  point  of  paralysis  by  the 
specter  of  further  Goverrunent  Interference  with  the  normal  flow 
of  business. 

We  are  drifting  rapidly  into  another  era  of  denresslon.  This 
drift  can  be  stopped:  in  fact,  be  reversed  by  the 'adoption  of  a 
business-recovery  proeram  such  a,<<  the  one  we  enclose. 

That  program  represents  the  matured  opinion  of  the  business- 
men who  make  up  your  con.stituency.     Wc  urge  your  most  careful 
consiaeration  and  vigorous  acuon  In  favor  of  ltd  provisions 
Very  truly  yours, 

John-  Adtkes,  President. 

A     PHOGIL^M     FOR      TlVSl^nzSS     RECO\TmT 

#■^1  ^"f-nessmen  wp  r^cognf^e  with  J^fonest  Interest  the  desire 
of  the  President  and  the  Corgres.^  to  rrvexse  the  tide  of  business 
recession.  And  while  we  are  in  sympathy  with  m^ny  of  the  New 
Deal  objectives,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  those  objectives  can 
be  Obtained  only  through  sound  measures  to  bring  about  business 
and  industrial  recovery. 

We,  therefore,  strongly  urge  upon  the  Presid-nt  and  the  Con- 
gress  the    m^^medlate    adcption    of    the    following    program,    which 

r>!i  M^!°'^  ccnfldence  in  the  future  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  Nation: 

A.  The  undistributed-profits  tax  mi:.-~t  be  repealed.     It  Is  vicious 
T>    -^  restrictive  upon  normal  bi:s:ne.<«  expan-slon 

A     .V    .      capital-gains  tax  m.ust  be  repealed  or  son.sibly  modified 

toto  ntd",S,i'  ^'if^^^^^^^  f^^«  fl^^  cf  private  InvestmJnt  mone7» 
mto  productive  channels. 

=oP;,J^^  Budget  must  be  balanced  within  the  next  year  through 
^r^^^hif  InT^'f  '"^  '^f  ^'^^^^  Govemmnnt.  Such  economies  are 
n^'^tl.T  ^"""^  crippling  the  necessary  functions  of  government, 
neg.ectlng  those  of  our  people  in  need  cf  relief  or  adversely  affect- 
ing business.  '  "■"'='''' 

nr,H"  P^«^!^^^"  National  Labor  Relations  Act  must  be  revised 
f«Ho.^'^^^^*^'  '^'  "^"^^  ""^^"^  equitable,  thus  fostering  betterlS 
latlcns  between  employer  and  emplryre.  Uibor  unions  must  accent 
equal  responslbmty  with  employers  in  regard  to  the  SubTi^lnterest 
E  The  soca^ied  waeo  and  hour  hill  mu.=t  be  dropped  Such 
legislation  would  be  unenforceable,  except  under  a  virtu^Ped^r^ 
dictatorship  over  labor  as  well  as  bu.^ines.s  and  industry  ItTould 
re-create  the  chaotic  conditlon.s  prevalent  under  N.  R    A.    tend  to 

Sierences.''°  '°  "°""'  ""'  ^'^^  ^"'^"  """^'  ^^  Foster  section^ 
rify^f^''''^^^^  ""**  reinvest  itself  with  such  of  Its  constitutional 
^o    r^v^r^""^'?  ^n'  ^b-'^'^-^^l  '"  ''^^«  name  of  emergency 

G^  Government  and  business  mu==t  foster  mutual  respect  and 
confidence,  each  for  the  other.  Only  by  the  establ  4ment  of  ^nich 
mutual  confidence  and  respect  will  economic  Et^blify  C^  achlJvS 

This  program  for  buslnes  recovery  has  been  nrcmulBatrd  hv  th«. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  B.-rr-uch  of  Queprv,  iS^nrnviL;^. 
K  ffoPted  will  restore  confidence  to'the 'bSS:' int^reSs^f ^ 
Nation.     All   American    businessmen,    through    their   chamb^rs^ 

means  to  force  adoption  by  Congress.  every 

EXTENSION    OF   REM.VRKS 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  ■ananimous  consent  to 
ex^nd  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  an 
address  delivered  by  Joel  David  Wolfsohn.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Power  PoLcy  Committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  by  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  speech  delivered  on  October  4  of  this  year  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Church  Street  Postal  Annex  and  Federal 
Bui  ding  in  New  York  City,  by  Postmaster  General  James  a! 
Parley.  ua^it.;^  a. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservin-  the  right  to  nbiVrt  t 
wonder  if  this  is  the  James  A.  Farley  who  Ls  the  DemocraUc 
national  chairman. 

Mr.  O'COIWOR  of  New  York.     This  is  James  A,  Farley 
J^f  mn^  °'x?''f '"' ?'°"^  '^^''  Benjamin  Franklin. 

HnH^".^H«        .  /  ^'  ^^"^   '^'"'^  speeches  in  the   Record 
^e  Se^R  years  than  any  other  individual. 

^.in     speaker^    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

ELMER    LEWIS 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Star  of 

K^^rSf^'  ^^''  ''''  ^^"^^^  '"^^P^t^  Sidelightss  by  wm  P 
Kennedy,  had  a  very  fine  tribute  to  Elmer  Lewis,  superin- 
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tendent  of  the  House  Document  Room.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  this  House, 
whom  he  has  served  so  well  and  so  efiBciently.  to  have  a 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  by  including  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  this  little  tribute  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Dunn  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  National  Manu- 
facturers Association,  and  to  include  a  short  ailicle  appear- 
ing in  the  New  Republic  on  that  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PniSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado  rose. 

The  SPBIAKER.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  rise? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Colorado  delegation  is  here  in  full  force 
this  morning,  all  four  Members  being  present,  sitting  in  a 
row  in  brotherly  harmony.     [Applause.] 

APPLAUSE 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  submit  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  To  ask  how  many  times  a  Member 
in  extending  his  remarks  in  the  Record  may  include  the 
word  "applause"?  One  Member  last  week  did  that  nine 
times.    I  thought  six  is  the  limit. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  submit  tliat  as  a 
serious  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    I  regard  it  as  serious,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  reporters  of  debates  are  the  ones 
to  insert  "applause"  in  the  PtEcoRD,  when  it  occurs  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  permissible  to  insert 
"applause"  in  an  extension  of  remarks;  and  if  so.  how  many 
times? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  feels  sure  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  having  been  here  for  20  years,  is  fully 
familiar  with  the  rules  with  respect  to  that  matter. 

CONSENT    CALENDAR 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  business  in  order  on  the  Consent  Calendar  today  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  TEIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
recent  magazine  article  WTitten  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

permission  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  a  few  moments  and  to  present  a 
request  for  unanimous  consent. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  the  gentleman 
frcm  New  York  [Mr.  Dickstein]  would  make  his  speech  this 
morniiig,  because  it  was  my  purpose  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  statement  he  made  on  the  floor  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  session,  during  the  month  of  August,  at  which  time 
he  placed  in  the  Record  the  names  of  a  number  of  persons 
from  St.  Louis  charging  that  they  were  members  of  a  so- 
called  Nazi  group  thai  he  has  referred  to  so  often. 

When  I  returned  home  some  of  those  he  had  listed  called 
on  me  and  denied  that  they  had  ever  had  anything  to  do 


with  sucii  activities  and  could  not  understand  how  Mr. 
Dickstein  had  secured  their  names,  I  then  suggested  that 
they  prepare  a  short  affidavit  and  that  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Dickstein  to  place  them  in  the  Record,  adding  that  if  he  de- 
clined I  would  seek  permission  to  do  so. 

Those  affidavits  were  in  possession  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  several  weeks.  A  few  days  ago  he  advised  me, 
using  his  own  language,  "I  am  willing  to  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  and  concede  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
organization,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should  put  the  afflda\-its 
in  the  Record."  I  then  asked  if  he  would  object  if  I  asked 
such  permission.    He  said  he  would  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  have  lived  in  my  city  for  many 
years.  My  investigation  discloses  they  are  law  abiding  and 
highly  respected  and  object  tliat  a  Member  of  Congress 
should  list  them  as  belonging  to  this  group. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
to  know  that  several  hundred  thousand  persons  residing  in 
my  city  were  bom  in  Gennany  or  their  parents  were  born 
in  Germany,  Their  loyalty  to  this  country  is  shown  by  the 
number  that  joined  the  armed  forces  of  this  country  during 
the  World  War  as  well  as  by  their  daily  actions. 

As  to  this  organization  and  its  activities  I  know  little,  but 
I  do  know  that  just  a  few  weeks  ago  they  announced  a 
national  convention  would  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  Immediately 
another  group  composed  of  loyal  citizens  of  our  country, 
many  either  German-bom  or  of  German  descent,  arranged 
a  protest  meeting.  This  protest  meeting  was  held.  The 
national  convention  was  never  held  because  they  were  denied 
the  use  of  any  hall  or  hotel  in  my  city. 

As  I  advised  the  gentleman  from  New  York  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session  when  he  sought  permission  to  place 
names  of  residents  of  a  California  city, in  the  Record,  that 
he  should  be  extremely  careful  in  accepting  the  word  of 
others  without  thorough  investigation.  Of  course,  the  Mem- 
bers realize  I  have  no  sJ^npathy  for  any  organization  that 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  our  form  of  government. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  include 
them  in  my  remarks — the  affidavits  I  referred  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object  to  say  that  I  have  seen  names  in  the  Record  with 
apparently  no  foundation  in  fact.  I  think  that  when  a 
Member  puts  names  in  the  Record  he  ought  to  give  his 
source  of  information.  TTiat  has  gone  on  week  after  week 
without  any  foundation  whatever. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  affidavits  follow: 

State  of  Missottri. 

City  of  St.  Louis,  ss: 

Christian  Hauck.  having  been  dnly  sworn  on  his  oath,  ktates 
that  he  is  the  president  of  the  Hauck  Bakery  Co.,  located  at  2801 
South  Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Affiant  further  states  that  he  resides  at  No.  3841  Flad  Avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Affiant  further  states  that  he  Is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  for  45  years. 

Affiant  further  states  that  he  has  never,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, participated  In  any  Nazi  organization  meetings  nor  has  he 
taken  any  part,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  spreading  any 
propaganda  relative  to  Nazi  organization,  nor  has  he  been  directly 
or  Indirectly  connected  in  any  manner  whatsoever  with  any  Nazi 
movements. 

Affiant  further  states  that  the  publication  of  his  home  address 
after  a  name  other  than  his  own  in  the  [daily]  Congressional 
Record  of  August  19.  1937,  on  page  12049,  has  caused  him  much 
embarrassment  in  addition  to  the  financial  loss  suffered  by  htm 

Further  affiant  sayeth  not. 

Christian  Hauck. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  October 
1937. 

BoAZ  B.  Watkins, 

Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  October  4,  1940. 


[Affidavit! 
State  of  Missotthi, 

City  of  St.  Louis.  «s.- 
EmU,  Prei.  being  dxily  swom.  oci  his  oath  states  that  he  was  bom 
In  Dillingen,  Bavaria,  Germany,  July  17,  1869;  that  he  came  to  the 
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United  States  In  1894.  going  first  to  San 
thence  to  St.  Louis  In  1897;   that  he  haa 
tlnuously  since    1897,   has  developed   and 
conducting  a  stained-glass  and  mosaic 

Affiant  further  states  that  he  became 
of  the  United  States  in  March  1914  and  has 
as  a  citizen  since  said  date:  that  he  has 
were  bcm  In  the  United  States  and  have 
continuously;   that  he  has  never  at  any 
this  country  engaged  in  any  National  See! 
Nazi)   or  any  other  German  or  other 
whatsoever,  nor  has  he  at  any  time  made 
politics. 


Pi  anclsco. 


and  proceeding 
lived  In  St.  Louis  con- 
conducted   and   is  now 
bxiiness  there. 

liituralized  as  a  citizen 

performed  all  his  duties 

thr  se  children,  all  of  whom 

resided  in  this  country 

time  since  his  arrival  In 

alist  (commonly  called 

politics  of  any  kind 

ptopaganda  for  any  such 


f  orel  pi 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2 


My  term  expires  August  22,  1939. 


Enn-  Prei. 
th  day  of  October  1937. 

HORMAN    BEGAMAN. 

Notary  Public. 


[Affldavit] 
Stat*  or  M:ssouw, 

City  of  St.  Louis.  W.- 
George M.  Voges.  being  duly  sworn,  on 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Dresden.  Germa^/ 
that  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1909,' 
to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  has  r.. 
Affiant  further  states  that  he  was  married 
on  September  28,  1911;  that  the  two  chlldi^n 
were  both  bom  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis: 
or  the  United  States  about  24  years  ago 
formed  all  his  duties  as  such  citizen. 

Affiant  further  states  tliat  he  has  not  at  . 
National   Socialist    (commonly  called   Nazi 
in  any  other  German  or  other  foreign  political 
kind   whatsoever,  nor  has  he   at  any  time 
German  Nazi  or  other  foreign  politics 


Ills  oath  states  that  he 

on  February  25.  1878: 

jroceeding  immediately 

Ided  ever  since. 

in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 

of  his  said  marriage 

he  became  a  citizen 

has  ever  since  per- 


r€s 


that 


aad 


aiy 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
1937. 


My  term  ezplrea  At^»iat  22.  1939. 


I^UCAN    BEGAMAN, 

Notary  Public. 


Bavaila 
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[AIDdaTit] 
Btate  or  MasoTm, 

City  of  St.  Louis,  ss: 
Gustav  A.  A&hauer.  being  duly  sworn 

he  wa«  bom  near  the  city  of  Mxinlch,  E 

that  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1888. 
city  of  Chicago,  where  he  waa  employed  at 
cutter. 

That  he  went  to  ae&.  remaining  about  . 
retxim  came  to  the  dty  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in 
he  has  resided  ever  since. 

Afflftnt  further  states  that,  as  early  as 
is  the  United   States,  he  executed  his 
citizen  «uid  was  natxiralized  5  years  later- 
employed  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  te-.^ 
at  JackscniTllle.  Pla..  by  the  United  States 
June  1918  to  April  1919;   that  upon  his 
he  waa  first  employed  for  a  time  at  L, 
Blackwell-Wtelandy  Book  &  Stationery  Co. 

AlBant  further  states  that  since  April  193C 
toy  the  United  States  post  office  in  the  city 
performing  the  various  duties  assigned  to 

Affiant  further  states  that  he  has  n 
etty  of  St.  Louis  since  his  retiirn  from  . 
the  exception  of  a  brief  visit  to  Kun^M  In 
be  was  married  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  x^, 
Is  now  Czechoslovakia;  that  a  daughter  was 
who  has  received  all  her  education  in  the 
Louis,  graduating  from  the  McKlnley  High 
Ing  the  Hadley  Vocational  School. 

Affiant  further  states  that,  while  lie  Is  a 
man  social  organizations,  be  has  never  at 
of  any  German  or  German-American 
has  he  at  any  time  taken  part  in  any  National 
known  as  Nazi)   activities,  either  In  the  c; 
where,  or  in  any  German  political  activities 


reside! 


an^ 


clt  ' 


o: 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
1937. 

(SftlLj 


My  term  expires  March  28,  1941. 


[Affldavit] 
Stats  of  Missotrai. 

City  of  St.  Louis,  mm: 
Walter  Luettecke,  being  duly  sworn,  upon 
was  bom  in  Bochum,  Germany,  on  the  8th 
he  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  July  2, 
ately  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Ifo. 

That  since  J\ine  1.  1930.  affiant  has  been 
«i  the  Hamtourg-AflMrtcan  Line  in  said  dty 


December  20 


time  engaged  in  any 

IJolitical   activities  or 

activities  of  any 

made   propaganda   for 


Gegrgz  M.  Voces. 
12th  day  of  November 


upf  n  his  oath  states  that 

on  January  4.  1874; 

proceeding  first  to  the 

lis  occupation  of  meat 


years,  and  upon  his 
September  1906,  where 


p<ssible 


after  his  arrival 

dei:laratlon   to   become    a 

he  has  been  variously 

in  the  shlpjrards 

Shipping  Board  from 

from  Jacksonville 

Bros,   and   later  at 


th£t 
_temp<  trarlly 
M»  Shi] 
rei  urn 
But  er 


he  has  been  employed 
If  St.  Louis  as  laborer, 
him. 


continuously  in  the 

■"     in  1919,  with 

summer  of  1928;  that 

to  a  native  of  what 

bom  of  this  marriage 

public  schools  of  St. 

and  now  attend- 


JacJ  Lsonvllle 
th<) 
IS  13 


S;hool 


cumber  of  several  Ger- 

tlme  been  a  member 

political   organization,   nor 

Socialist  (commonly 

of  St.  Louis  or  else- 

any  kind  whatsoever. 

GtrsTAv  A.  Ashaitee. 

7th  day  of  November 


DKvm  P.  Crossed. 

Notary  Public. 


1  is  oath  states  that  he 

( lay  of  May  1903;  that 

192P,  proceeding  immedi- 

<  mployed  in  the  office 
St.  Louis. 


That  on  March  4.  1932.  affiant  was  married  to  a  native  of  St. 
Louis  and  that  one  child  was  born  of  said  marriage  In  said  city  of 
St.  Louis;  that  he  has  resided  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  continuously 
since  his  arrival  in  1928  as  aforesaid,  was  natxiralized  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  in  September  1935.  and  has  since  said  time 
observed  and  performed  all  his  duties  as  such  citizen. 

Affiant  further  states  that  he  ha.5  not  at  any  time  been  a  member 
of  any  German  or  German-America:;  political  orf,'anlzatlon,  and 
has  never  engaged  or  participated  in  any  National  Socialistic  (com- 
monly known  as  Nazi)  political  activities  or  at  any  time  made 
propaganda  for  Nazi  principles. 

Walter  Luettecke. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  November 
1937. 

l^^^L]  I  David  P.  Crossen, 

,,     ^  Notary  Public. 

My  term  expires  March  28,  1941. 


(Affldavit] 
State  of  Missotri. 

City  of  St.  Louis,  ss: 

M^ud  S.  Barck,  being  rii:!y  ?wcrn  upon  her  oath,  st^ites  that 
she  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Carl  Barck.  with  whom  shf  resides  at  3438 
Russell  Boulevard,  In  the  city  of  St,  Lcui.';,  Mo.;  that  she  was  bom 
m  tn.e  city  of  St.  Louis  on  the  14th  day  of  May  1870,  received  all 
her  education  In  the  public  schools  and  at  Mary  Institute,  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  and  ha.<^  resided  in  said  c:ty  aU  her  life; 

Affiant  further  states  that  she  wa.-?  married  to  !>  Carl  Barck  a 
nanve  of  Freiburg,  Baden,  in  the  city  of  St.  LouLs.  in  1891-  that 
said  Carl  Barck  was  bora  July  29.  1857,  graduated  in  medicine 
from  the  University  of  PrelburK  In  1881,  came  to  the  city  of  St 
Louis  In  1882.  where  he  was  naturalized  in  1891;  that  her  said  hus- 
band has  practiced  m»d!c:ne  In  the  citv  of  St.  I^uls  ever  since 
1882;  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  outstanding  ophthal- 
molo^sts  of  said  city  was,  from  the  time  of  its  organization  in 
about  the  year  1892,  profe-sor  of  cphthalmolocry  at  Marion-Slmjns 
Medical  College  :.nd  therenftcr.  a!trr  its  conversion  into  the  medi- 
cal department  of  St.  Lou:s  University,  prolcssor  in  said  depart- 
ment and  Is  now  professor  emeritus  of  ophthalmology  of  raid 
medical  department  of  the  St.  Louis  University; 

Affiant  furt.her  states  that  the  two  daughters  bom  of  her  said 
marriage  received  their  entire  educations  in  the  public  schools  of 
St.  Louis  and  at  Washinrton  University,  of  said  city,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  respectively,  and  that  the  survivor  of  said 
daughters  is  married  to  a  native-born  American  of  English  ex- 
traction; 

Af&ant  further  states  emphatically  that  she  1b  not  now,  nor  has 
she  ever  been,  a  Nazi  agitator;  that  she  has  not  at  any  time 
been  engaged,  either  actively  or  otherwi.se,  in  the  spreading  of 
propaganda,  either  in  St.  Louis  or  elsewhere,  designed  to  build  UD 
the  foreign  Nazi  National  Social  Party  of  Germany  in  our  coun- 
try, as  charged  by  one  Samuel  Dickstei.v  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  on  AuL'urt  19  1937-  and  that 
she  has  never  at  any  time  been  a  member  of  any  Gemian-Ameri- 
can  political  organization  and  has  not  at  any  time  enptured  In 
any  German  pollUcal  activities,  Nazi  or  otherwise,  or  concerned 
herself  with  the  political  affairs  of  any  country  but  our  own. 

c    .  Maud  S.   Barck 

fi'tiscrlbed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  November 

l^^'^l  Norman  Begaman, 

1,    *  Notary  Public. 

My  term  expires  August  22.  1939. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  KEiNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  bill  introduced  by  me  and  also  an  editorial  appearing  this 
morning  in  the  Waslaington  Henild. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MR.    LEWIS    W.    DOUGL.^S 

Tile  SPEAKER.  Under  special  order  heretofore  made  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr,  KnxttsonJ  is  recof-nized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  K^JTJTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  .^ome  days  ago  the  news- 
papers of  the  Nation  gave  much  publicity  to  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  formrr  Director  of  the 
Budget,  ex-Congressman,  and  now  president  of  McGiU  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  Canada,  which  was  delivered  at  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-first  dinner  of  the  Economic  Club  of 
New  York. 

I  In  his  address  Mr.  Douglas  suggested  that  businessmen  see 
eye  to  eye  with  the  policies  of  our  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
extension  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements 

Mr.  Douglas  suggests  this  '■process  of  enlarging  markets 
may  inflict  pain  on  certain  groups."  and  asks,  "But  will  they 
not  ^  wiUing  to  suppress  their  own  private  interests  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  welfare?" 
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Mr.  Speaker,  In  reading  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las I  recall  another  impassioned  plea  made  by  that  gentleman 
a  few  years  ago  while  he  was  serving  in  t.hi.s  body  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  great  copper -producing  State  of  Arizona. 
Tlie  question  of  suppressing  private  interests  for  the  public 
welfare  was  seemingly  quite  important  in  those  days,  but  a 
different  ox  was  being  gored.    At  that  time  Mr.  Douglas  said: 

I  say  that  because  of  the  effect  of  this  foreign  competition 
upon  the  copper-mining  industry  in  Arizona  practically  every  other 

industry  within  the  State  suffered. 

The  plea  by  Mr.  Douglas  can  be  found.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
pages  845-848  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate  considering  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1932.  It  is  from  the  statement  of  Congressman 
Douglas  I  now  quote: 

The  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  here  tnls  morning  shows 
that  because  of  the  great  pressure  al  foreign  production  the 
copper-mining  Industry  of  the  United  States,  at  least  almost  all 
of  it.  is  faced  with  extinction.  At  least  one  great  State  of  the 
Union  and  all  of  its  people  are  faced  with  complete  and  absolute 
impoverishment.  Permit  me  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  fiscal 
condi-lon  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  here  may  I  interpolate  that 
though  I  speak  of  the  State  of  Arizona  solely  this  morning,  what 
I  Fay  is  true  or  true  in  varying  degree  of  13  other  States?  I  speak 
of  Arizona  because  I  know  more  of  the  conditions  within  that 
State  than  elsewhere.  The  copper  mines,  the  railroads  dependent 
5clely  upon  them,  and  the  communities  that  have  been  built  up 
arc'Und  them  In  the  State  of  Arizona  pay  56  percent  of  the  total 
taxes  of  the  State,  which  represents  $12,000,000  toward  a  total  State 
butleiet  of  $21,000,000.  If  the  State  of  Arizona  be  deprived  of  that 
$12,000,000  there  will  remain,  Mr,  Chairman,  but  $2,000,000  after 
servicing  the  public  debt  and  Its  political  subsidy.  Is  that  not 
conclusive  evidence  that  at  least  one  State  Is  faced  with  permanent 
bankruptcy? 

Thus  did  Mr.  Douglas  make  a  strong  plea  for  adequate 
tariff  protection  to  the  copper  industries  of  his  State. 
He  further  went  on  to  say: 

I  am  here  pleading  the  caxise  of  Xhe  American  producer.  I  am 
here  pleading  the  cause  of  American  commerce,  of  American  com- 
munities that  depend  entirely  upon  this  great  industry.  I  am  here, 
sir.  pleading  the  cause  of  the  American  miner. 

Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Douglas  pictured  the  ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy which  was  sure  to  follow  in  his  State  unless  adequate 
tariff  protection  was  extended  to  the  producers  of  copper. 

All  of  this  happened  in  April  1932.  What  combination  of 
circumstances  could  possibly  have  changed  Mr.  Douglas' 
viewpoint? 

Does  he  today  find  conditions  materially  changed  from 
those  of  1932?  Are  we  not  still  importing,  duty-free,  copper 
and  copper  ores  to  the  value  of  approximately  $3,000,000 
a  month?  Have  we  not  in  the  first  10  months  of  this  year 
imported,  duty-free,  copper  and  copper  ores  to  the  value  of 
over  $39,000,000?  Would  not  this  copper,  If  produced  in 
American  mines,  have  furnished  employment  to  thoiisands 
of  workers  who  otherwise  are  idle? 

Mr.  Speaker,  changed  associations  of  times  work  to  change 
our  outlook  upon  social  and  economic  problems.  Regardless 
of  the  opinions,  however  changed  of  Mr.  Douglas,  th^re  can 
be  no  argument  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
choose  between  abolishing  the  poverty  that  is  in  America 
and  the  mingling  of  it  with  the  poverty  of  other  nations. 

This  is  the  big  issue  today.  Are  we  to  break  down  our 
economic  nationalism  and  substitute  a  system  of  economic 
Internationalism?  Are  we  to  share  the  wealth  of  America 
with  the  poverty  of  Europe  and  the  Par  East?  Are  we  to 
continue  at  home  a  system  of  subsidies  to  nearly  one-half  our 
people  to  keep  them  in  indigence  and  idleness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  work  and  produce  to  pay  the  taxes?  Or 
shall  we  embark  uixin  a  program  of  dcnnestic  agricultural  and 
industrial  expansion  that  the  field  of  greatest  economic 
necessity — the  supply  (rf  food,  clothing,  and  housing — may 
be  developed  to  care  for  all  of  our  citizens? 

Wisdom  and  economics  point  to  the  latter  course  as  the 
pathway  to  a  new  prosperity. 

If  tariff  protection  is  good  for  copper,  why  not  for  all  oUier 
dcmiestic  products  that  come  in  active  competition  wtth  the 
products  of  the  world?  The  principle  of  protection  Is  the 
cornerstone  upcsi  which  the  Rftpuhlican  Party  has  rested  for 


75  years.  Under  the  benefits  derived  by  the  American  people 
from  the  protective- tariff  syst«n  we  grew  and  expanded  in 
a  manner  that  was  the  mtu-vel  and  en\T  of  the  world.  To 
ask  us  at  this  time  to  depart  from  that  policy  is  as  pre- 
posterous as  it  is  fantastic. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  We  Eilready  have  a  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  with  Canada. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Douglas,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  is  a  good  Democrat,  and  a  former  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  now  president  of  a  Canadian 
university. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  There  is  talk  now  of  our 
entering,  into  a  reciprocal -trade  agreement  with  Great 
Britain.  I  wonder  if  the  fact  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  now  in 
Canada  connected  with  this  Canadian  university  might  have 
some  bearing  cm  his  urging  us  to  go  into  further  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Not  being  Mr.  Douglas'  father  confessor, 
I  am  unable  to  answer  the  gentleman's  query. 

Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Yes;  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 

Mr.  SNELL.  As  I  understand  from  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, the  distinguished  gentleman,  formerly  from  Arizona, 
Ml.  Douglas,  has  changed  his  position  in  regard  to  the  tariff 
since  he  has  become  a  Canadian  college  president,  from  what 
he  advocated  when  he  was  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
copper  producers  of  his  own  State.     Is  that  the  situation? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Yes.  Mr.  Douglas  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  back  in  1932,  and,  as  I  recollect  It, 
also  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  pleading  for  a 
tariff  on  copper. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  remember  his  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Advocating  a  protective  tariff  on  copp)er, 
saying  that  if  Arizona  and  other  copper- producing  States  did 
not  receive  such  a  tariff  they  would  go  bankrupt. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  that  if  it 
Is  necessary  for  the  Guggenheims,  the  Morgans,  and  the 
other  big  fellows  who  are  engaged  in  the  copper  industry  to 
have  protection,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  for  the  httle 
fellow  to  have  it?     [Applause.] 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  agree  with  the  position  the  gentleman  has 
taken. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Maine,  Gov- 
ernor Brewster. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  gentleman  has  been  for  a  long 
time  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    For  about  6  years. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Dealing  with  tariff  matters. 

Mr.  KNTTTSON.  Yes;  but  may  I  say  that  under  the  new 
order  the  work  has  been  along  destructive  rather  than  con- 
structive lines. 

Mr.  BREWffinR.  Does  the  gentleman  consider  that  Mr. 
Douglas  was  affected  by  the  fact  that  he  was  talking  to  the 
Economic  Club,  where  the  economic  roj^lists  gather? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Of  course,  the  economic  royalists  want 
free  trade.  They  have  gone  abroad  and  established  fac^ 
tories  in  almost  every  line  of  activity.  They  want  to  pro- 
duce tn  foreign  countries,  where  labor  is  cheap,  and  ship 
their  products  to  this  country,  where  they  can  make  a  hand- 
some profit. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Now,  in  the  tariff  discussions  has  any- 
one ever  contended,  even  Secretary  HuH,  that  we  should  not 
have  adequate  protection  on  any  commodity  of  which  there 
is  an  adequate  supply,  reasonably  priced,  in  the  United 
States?    

Mr.  KNUTSON,  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
that  In  scune  at  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  that  have 
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been  made  we  hare  made  material  coticesslons 
tive  products. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Even  though  thjere 
supply  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Oh,  absolutely, 
man's  attention  to  a  situation  in  his 
rocal-trade  agreement  with  Canada 
preferential  rate  on  potatoes.    Is  that 
Mr.  BREWSTER.    That  is  correct 
Mr.  KNUTSON.    Nevertheless  we 
surplus  of  50,000,000  bushels  of 
ment  is  buying  up  for  distribution  for 
sion  to  starch  and  livestock  feed 
Mr.  BREWSTER.    Does  the  . 
same  time,  within  the  past  10  monthjs 
Canadian  potatoes  have  come  in  under 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Unfortunately, 
is  true.    I  wish  It  were  not. 

Mr.  BREWSTEK.    On  what  basis 
justified  for  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Oh.  I  presimie  on 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  the  good  ne 
us  to  divide  our  home  markets  and  our 
one,  wherever  he  lives,  whatever  he 
lives  and  works  in  the  farthest  sections 

Mr.    BREWSTER.    Would   nearly 
Canadian  potatoes,  added  to  the  50 
surplus,  have  a  part  of  the 
price  of  7  cents  a  peck  for  American 
being  paid  to  the  farmers  in  northern 
Mr.  KNUTSON.    The  gentleman  fc 
the  surplus  is  the  more  the  price  is 
have  but  a  small  surplus  it  is  oftentimes 
buyer's  market  into  a  seller's  market. 

Mr.   ANDRESEN   of  Minnesota 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KNUTSON.    I  yield  to  my 
Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.    Just 
proposition  for  a  moment  in  order  to 
to  my  friend  from  Maine,  the 
thiough  Its  purchase  corporation,  is 
potatoes,  potato  starch,  and  potato 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  and  also  in 
United  States.    They  will  probably 
died  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  tc 
The  gentleman  from  Maine  says  nearlj 
potatoes  have  come  in  from  Canada, 
buy  up  the  potatoes  that  come  from 
take  them  off  the  market  and  hold  up 
Mr.  BREWSTER.    I  wish  it  to  be 
tliat  we  are  profoundly  appreciative 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  takin 
lem,  but  we  cannot  understand  why 
not  inform  the  Secretary  of  State 
in'udent  to  stop  the  importation  of 
order  to  save  the  Treasury  of  the 
the  American  potato  grower.    If 
Secretary  Hull  to  stop  the  Importatior 
as  he  can  do  under  the  provisions  of 
Secretary  Morgenthau  would  receive 
ance  in  his  endeavors  to  balance  the 
Mr.  KNUTSON.    Let  me  say  to  the 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
ture  are  avowed  free-traders.    If  they 
trade  barriers  would  be  removed, 
unrestricted   commerce   between   all 
world. 

Perhaps  such  a  policy  wo\ild  lead  to 
life,  but  I  have  my  doubts.    I  am  one  o:.^ 
Americans  who  believes  that  we  should 
everything  that  is  raised  in  this 
can,  and  that  we  should  allow  no 
be  brought  into  this  country  so  long  as 
is  sufScient  to  take  care  of  domestic  ne^. 
Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  tfie 
Mr.  KNUTSON.    I  yield  to  my  good 
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Mr.  PLUMLEY.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  a  question,  which  I 
have  asked  several  times,  and  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Record  several  times.  Is  it  not  carrying  the  good-neighbor 
policy  altogether  too  far  to  ask  one  to  approve  an  agree- 
ment which  deliberately  and  directly  robs  his  own  people 
of  their  property,  at  the  same  time  forcing  them  onto  the 
relief  rolls  through  no  fault  of  their  own? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    If  you  want  me  to  pass  upon  that 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Upon  the  good-neighbor  policy  extended 
to  an  absurd  reduction. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Of  course,  personally  I  think  the  policy 
is  indefensibk.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  had  not  negotiated 
some  of  these  trade  ap-  eements  we  would  not  new  be  in  the 
midst  of  another  depression,  with  11,000,000  American  men 
and  women  out  of  work — the  high-water  unemplojmient 
mark  for  ail  time  since  1932.  We  have  increased  the  na- 
tional debt  from  $22,000,000,000  up  to  almost  $38,000,000,000. 
In  other  words,  the  American  people  today  owe  a  public  debt — 
that  is.  so  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned — 
that  represents  almost  $38  for  every  minute  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era. 

We  are  now  going  into  another  depression  and  we  have  no 
cushion  to  fall  on.  Our  credit  is  practically  exhausted. 
There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  people  cannot  maintain  their 
credit. 

Mr.  PIERCE.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I-Ir.  KNUTSON.     I  yield  to  my  genial  friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  I  sympathize  .somewhat  with  the  gentle- 
man's views  on  the  reciprocal  tariff  and  the  statements  he 
has  been  making,  but  did  the  high  Republican  tariffs,  the 
Pordney  tariff  and  the  Hawley-Snioot  tariff,  stay  the  hand 
of  depression?  It  is  not  deeper  than  any  tariffs?  I  am 
talking  about  the  present  depression. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  shall  answer  the  gentleman  by  asking 
liim  another  question:  Does  the  gentleman  contend  that  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill  was  responsible  for  the  depres- 
sion in  Canada,  for  the  depression  in  Great  Britain,  for  the 
depression  in  Prance,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  the  Orient,  South  America,  and  the  Anti- 
podes? Does  the  gentleman  contend  that  American  tariff 
laws  were  responsible  for  a  world-wide  depression' 

Mr.  PIERCE.     Nobody  so  contends. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  Hawley-S.Tioot  tariff  bill  was  no 
more  responsible  for  the  depression  in  this  country  than  it 
was  for  the  depression  that  at  that  time  existed  all  over  the 
world.  That  depression  was  not  caused  by  the  tariff,  it  was 
a  kickback  from  the  war  that  you  folks  promised  to  keep  us 
out  of  back  in  the  campaign  of  1916. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  But  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  did  aggravate 
the  situation. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Oh,  no;  it  did  no  .such  thing. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  I  am  not  contending  that  the  tariff  alone 
was,  but  it  was  a  contributing  factor. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  people  in  1932,  of  course,  were  ready 
to  believe  anything,  because  of  the  work  of  your  clever 
political  chemists  in  mixing  up  the  right  kind  of  doses  for 
them. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  I  do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  forget  that  I 
did  not  vote  to  renew  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Did  the  gentleman  vote  for  it  the  first 
time? 

Mr.  PIERCE.    Yes. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  gentleman  admits  he  then  made  a 
mistake? 

Mr.  PIERCE.    I  did  not  vote  to  r^npw  them. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  wlU  say  for  the  gentleman  that  he  is 
man  enough  to  admit  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  voting  for 
the  iniquitous  reciprocal  tariff  law  that  is  robbing  us  of  our 
home  market.  That  is  more  than  nine-tenths  are  willing 
to  do. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  I  do  not,  however,  want  the  gentleman  to 
l:iy  aU  the  evils  of  the  capitalistic  system  and  its  collapse  to 
the  tariffs.  May  I  ad\'i.se  iho  RrnUeman  to  read  a  recent 
book  just  from  the  press,  written  by  Lundberg.  Sixty  Ameri- 
can Families,  if  the  gentleman  wan^s  to  see  who  rules  America 
and  who  has  niied  it  smce  the  beginning. 
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Mr.  KNUTSON.  And  I,  too.  shaU  be  glad  to  send  the 
gentleman  titles  of  some  books  he  might  read  with  profit. 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

Mr.  LEWIS  ol  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  subject 
of  the  housing  bill,  which  was  passed  last  Saturday,  and  to 
include  in  my  remarks  a  statement  generally  relating  to  the 
mattdr  by  Dr.  George  L.  Knapp,  covering  a  page  and  a  half, 
such  as  you  see. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  special  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Rich]  is 
recognized  for  lii  minutes. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  probably  the  last  ti  jae  I 
shall  have  the  floor  during  the  year  1937.  L Applause.] 
Many  of  the  Democrats  are  glad  because  I  do  not  speak  very 
kindly  of  this  administration — and  I  would  if  I  honestly 
could;  but  to  yoa  all,  and  this  includes  the  Republicans,  too, 
I  wish  you  each  and  every  one  a  fine  Christmas  season  and  a 
very  happy  New  Year.     [Applause.] 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that  this 
special  session  v;as  called  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  regi- 
ment agriculturB  and  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Govern- 
ment departme:.its.  In  this  connection  I  quote  from  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1932  the  following  plank: 

We  advocate  an  immediate  and  drastic  reduction  of  governmental 
expenditiires  by  iibolistung  useless  commissions  and  offices,  con- 
solidating departments  and  bureaus,  and  eliminating  extrava- 
gances to  arcomp]ish  the  saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  Federal  Government. 

I  quote  a  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  November  4,  1932: 

The  people  of  America  demand  a  reduction  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. It  can  be  arought  about  not  only  by  reducing  the  expendl- 
ture.s  or  existing  departments,  but  It  can  be  done  by  abolishing 
many  useless  commissions,  bureaus,  and  functions;  arid  it  can  be 
done  by  consolidating  many  activities  of  the  Government. 

This  is  the  most  extravagant  administration  in  our  history 
of  150  years. 

This  special  session  was  called  for  the  purposes  I  have 
outlined,  but  no:  a  thing  has  been  accomplished  in  consolida- 
tion of  offices  or  reduction  of  expense.  There  will  not  be 
anything  accomplished  in  that  line — and  I  make  this  state- 
ment most  relu:tantly — as  long  as  this  administration  is  in 
power,  you  will  never  economize  or  consolidate  offices  as  you 
promised  to  do  I  certainly  hope  this  Congress  recognizes 
this  fact  and  tries  to  do  something.  It  is  imperative.  You 
must  cut  down  Government  expenditures  and  your  greatest 
opportunity  is  in  the  field  of  cutting  down  useless  depart- 
ments and  consDlidating  other  activities. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  cannot  yield  until  I  finish  my  statement. 
Then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  I  have  time. 

I  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  this  morning  an  edi- 
torial condemn:  ng  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  ciid  not  vote  for  the  wage  and  hour  bill, 
saying  they  wtre  against  labor  and  for  the  sweatshops. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  and  you 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  labor  standards  in 
Pennsylvania  ujider  the  department  of  labor  and  industry, 
which  was  administered  during  a  Republican  administration 
and  which  is  now  being  administered  by  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, are  about  as  high  as  any  labor  standards  of 
any  State  in  this  Nation.  This  statement  cannot  be  denied. 
If  these  high  standards  do  not  exist,  why,  for  the  last  3^2 
years,  has  not  the  Democratic  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  industry  of  our  State  done  something  to 
correct  the  conditions?  They  talk  about  sweatshops  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  do  not  have  sweatshops  in  Pennsylvania. 
Permsylvania  pays  practically  the  highest  wage  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  Our  laws  are  good,  and  they  have  been  and 
are  being  enf  ortjed. 


The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  to  the  forefront  in 
the  enactment  of  legislation  favorable  to  the  workingman 
and  protecting  his  best  interests.  This  legislation  has  come 
during  Republican  administrations.  No  better  example  of 
the  liberal  attitude  of  the  industrialists  of  my  State  than  the' 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  passed  years  ago  under  Re- 
pubhcan  leadership.  Unlike  our  Democratic  friends,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania  Republicans  to  protect  the 
interests,  the  pay  rolls  of  our  workmen  against  the  cheap 
competitive  labor  of  nations  abroad.  Our  new  dealers  here 
in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  favor  selling  out  the  interests 
of  our  workmen  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  cheap  foreign  labor 
under  the  policy  of  reciprocal- trade  agreements.  Again  it 
should  be  noted  that  these  same  new  dealers  from  Pennsyl- 
vania last  week  favored  a  wage  and  hour  bill  fixing  the  age 
of  child  labor  at  14  when  our  State  age  is  16  and  would 
thereby  further  barter  away,  our  industrial  interests  in 
Perm^ylvani?.  or  invite  a  reduc'tion  to  a  lower  standard  than 
that  which  we  have  established. 

But  our  great  problem  in  P(mnsy]vania  is  the  tremendous 
crushing  burden  of  State  taxes  imposed  by  the  present  New 
Deal  administration  in  our  State  which  is  daily  driving  in- 
dustries from  our  State  and  driving  thousands  of  our  people 
from  pay  rolls  to  relief  rolls.  That  administration  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  most  profligate,  extravagant,  and  vmsteful 
band  that  ever  invaded  any  Slate  capital.  This  profligacy 
added  to  the  sell-out  of  our  workingmen's  best  interests  to  the 
C.  I.  O.  outfit  for  poUtical  /'orposes  means  the  destruction  of 
Pennsylvania  industry  and  the  freedom  of  Pennsylvania 
workmen.  As  all  of  you  know,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  unalterably  opposed  to  this  bill  which  our  new 
dealers  from  Pennsylvania  supported  and  which  would  have 
forged  chains  of  slavery  on  every  wage  earner  in  the  Key- 
stone State. 

Mr.  TRANSUE.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  cannot  yield  at  this  time.  With  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  functioning  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  no  such 
thing  as  child  labor. 

Mr.  BOLAND  of  Pennsylvania.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.    I  will  yield  when  I  finish  my  remarks. 

If  we  have  child  labor  in  Permsylvania,  the  department  of 
labor  should  act  to  eradicate  it. 

When  the  Philadelphia  Record  deemed  it  advisable  for 
political  reasons  to  condemn  Members  because  they  did  not 
vote  for  the  recent  wage  and  hour  bill,  we  must  remember 
that  bill  would  have  set  up  the  greatest  dictatorship  this 
country  has  ever  had.  and  probably  greater  than  any  other 
bureau  of  Government  now  established  if  that  bill,  which 
was  presented  last  week  by  the  administration  and  endorsed 
by  the  C.  I.  O.,  had  been  passed.  No  one  can  deny  that. 
Every  industry  would  have  had  a  bureau  of  its  own.  The 
good  that  we  were  told  would  have  been  derived  therefrom 
would  not  have  been  accomplished  because  of  the  operation 
of  the  various  political  machines  in  the  different  States  prey- 
ing upon  the  boards.  There  would  have  been  a  tremendous 
burden  placed  upon  the  people  of  this  country  to  administer 
a  poor-thought-out  law. 

When  we  think  of  industry  in  this  country,  and  when  we 
think  of  the  people  who  are  hunting  jobs  all  over  the  country, 
may  I  say  to  the  Members  of  Congress  that  we  should  direct 
our  attention  toward  tr3nng  to  do  something  to  give  business 
an  opportunity  to  go  ahead,  or  else  you  are  not  going  to  have 
any  jobs  in  this  comitry  for  anybody.  You  have  hamstrung 
industry  now  to  the  point  of  strangulation  and  this  adminis- 
tration is  responsible.    Did  you  plan  it  that  way? 

Let  me  call  attention  to  one  part  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage as  given  to  us  when  we  assembled  December  15 : 

Although  there  are  geographic  and  Indiistrlal  diversities  which 
practical  statesmanship  cannot  well  Ignore,  it  is  high  time  that 
we  had  legislation  relating  to  goods  moving  In  or  comj)etlng  with, 
interstate  commerce  which  will  accomplish  two  immediate  pui- 
poses: 

First,  banish  child  labor  and  protect  workers  unable  to  protect 
themselves  from  excessively  low  wages  and  excessively  long  hours. 

Second,  end  the  unsound  practice  of  some  communities — by  no 
means  conflned  to  any  one  section  of  the  country — which  seek 
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new  Industries  by  offering  as  the  principal 
plentiful   and    mucli   cheaper   than   may 
communities.     To   them   the   Congress   shbuld 
repeated  pledge  of  poUtlcaJ  parties  that  later 
modlty. 


attraction  labor  more 

he   found   In   competing 

reiterate   the    oft- 

is  not  a  mere  com- 


Pre  rident 


Pennsylvi  inia 


passing 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the 
States  when  he  makes  that  assertion, 
some  sections  of  the  country  have  beer 
tries  away  from  the  State  of 
standards,  industries  that  have  been 
people,  industries  which  have  been 
have  eliminated  sweatshop  conditions. 
in  various  magazines  the  advertisements 
of  the  following  States:  North  Caro 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi,  in  which  they  try  to 
of  the  North  with  the  promise  of  ample 
They  offer  the  promise  of  giving 
T.  V.  A.  low  rates  at  less  than  cost, 
produced  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Amer 
also  promise  efficient  native-bom  labo; 

Let  me  show  you  what  is  being 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    I  shall 
but  instead  of  using  the  actual  name  I 
man  Mr.  Blank.    I  quote: 


of  the  United 

I  want  to  show  what 

doing  to  take  indus- 

whlch  have  high 

taking  care  of  their 

high  wages  and 

You  have  all  noticed 

of  the  Governors 

South   Carolina. 

Tennessee,  Kentucky, 

the  manufacturers 

power  at  low  rates. 

the  benefit  of 

this  electricity  being 

can  taxpayer.    They 

at  reasonable  rates. 

manufacturers 

(^uote  from  this  letter 

will  call  this  gentle- 


ilna. 


lure 


indi  Lstries 


pro  raised 


I  thlnJc  It  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  to 
Mississippi  Is  using  a  very  clever  scheme. 

First,  these  pxiliUcians  who  claim  to  be 
the  methods  of  the  public  utilities  are 
hlgh-pre8s\ire   representatives   of   the 
mills  in  the  North,  and  th<!»  la  the 
concern.     A  very  high -pressure 


mow  that  the  State  of 


wor  mg 
pub  ic 
scheiie 


rep  resentatlve 


company  In  Mississippi  contacted  the  ^„^j, 
them  to  consider  a  vacant  factory  buUdln; 

Of  course,  this  high-pressured  individual 
of  data  relating  to  lower  wages,  no  taxes 
that  the  communities  in  the  South  have 

Second,  he  provided  a  nice  luncheon  with  Senator 
and  his  partners;   and  Mr 


com  sany 


when  he  inquired  as  to  the  labor  rates   ™ 
to  pay   in  Oulfport.  In  the  State  of   Mis^ 

that  If  he  would  pay  from  $7  to 

highly  agreeable  to  them,  because  they  had  ^ 
average  Individual  In  the  State  of  Mlsslsslp  dI 
mately  $1.83  per  week. 

I  believe  that  such  conclusions  on  the  pirt 
Mississippi  are  at  variance  with  his  political 
In  Washington. 

Next,   they   arranged    a   dinner   with   Gokr 
flattering    the    manufactiffer   from    the    North 
■onaliy  told  me  that  at  this  dinner  be  aske<  [ 
his   attitude  was   toward   organized    labor 
answered  that  question  in  the  following 

doubt.  Mr,  ,  you  are  conversant  witjh 

Longshoremen's  Union."    Mr.  answe-ed 


they  are  one  of  the  strongest  unions  in  the 
The  Governor   theu  advised   Mr. 


tie 


harmony 


trouble   on   the   Pacific   coast — meaning    .„ 
came  Into  New  Orleans  In  the  morning,  and 
to  out  on  strilce:   but  by  the  middle  of 
National  Guards  with  fixed  bayonets  at  the 
troublemakers  to  leave. 

This,  again,  I  believe.  Is  not  In  harmony 
toward  labca-,  although  It  may  be  in 
tlces.   as  new  dealers   in  the  South   feel    „ 
am  acquainted  with  a  man  in  Pennsylvania 
who  operates  sawmills  and  has  some  expc 
growlr^  operatlMia  In  North  Carolina.    He 
told  me  that  all  that  has  been  necessary 
region  has  been  75  cents  per  day.    In  the 
that  the  poor  devils  eat  food  that  you  or  I 

As  black  as  we  northem  manufacturers 
•o-called  "southern  politicians,"  we  have 
respect  to  sink  to  such  a  low  degree:  nor 
distinction  to  be  so  great  between 
Is  exhibited  In  the  South. 


ha 'e 
manuf  act;  irer 


the 
empl  )yees 
<  manuf  actU2  er 


May  I  say  I  have  no  animosity  toward 
Is  that  In  States  like  Pennsylvania 
trying  to  do  what  is  best  for  the 

before  you  as  a  Pennsylvania 

to  put  my  head  under  a  cloak  or  hide 
cause  I  am  prood  of  it.    I  may  say 
manufacturer  In  this  country,  but  I  try 

Golden  Rule  so  far  as  I  can.    Of 

do  what  I  want  to  do»  z»r  whaX  oth^ 


course, 
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at  such  variance  with 
hand  in  hand  with 
utilities    to   contact 
that  was  used  with 
of  a  utility 
.    here  and  Induced 
in  Gulfport. 
gives  them  all  kinds 
and  other  advantages 
offer. 


,  for 

personally  told  me  that 

they  expected  him 

sslppU  he  advised   Mr. 

»9   that  that  would  be 

figured  It  out  that  the 

can  live  on  approxl- 


of  the  Senator  from 
outbursts  on  the  floors 

Hugh    White,    again 

Mr.    per- 

Govemor  White  what 
and    Governor    White 
manner.     He   said:   "No 
the  strength   of  the 
by  saying.  "Believe 
world." 

that   when   they    had 

longshoremen — they 

they  got  their  men  to 

the   afternoon   he   had 

dock  and  forced  these 


with  New  Deal's  front 

.    with  actual  prac- 

t^ward   labor.     I   myself 

by  the  name  of 


r  siv« 


e  cotton  and  wheat 

himself  has  personally 

-  him  to  pay  in  that 

e  breath  he  teUs  me 

V  ould  not  give  our  dog. 

have  been  painted   by 

er  allowed  our  seLf- 

we  allowed  the  class 

and  employee  as  it 


never 


anyone,  but  the  fact 

manufacturers  are 

I  stand  here 

and  I  do  not  have 

Ijehlnd  anything,  be- 

I  am  not  the  best 

my  best  to  obey  the 

I  cannot  always 

^ould  have  me  to  da 


May  I  say  to  the  Philadelphia  Record  that  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have  had  their  taxes 
increased  over  600  percent  in  the  past  4  years,  and  if  the 
Philadelphia  Record  does  not  want  all  of  the  Penn.sylvania 
manufacturers  to  go  South  they  had  better  pursue  a  different 
policy.  Of  course,  we  want  to  control  the  ruthless  manufac- 
turers, and  I  want  to  curb  them  as  well  as  any  other  Member 
of  Congress,  where  they  do  things  that  are  wrong,  but  let  the 
Record  keep  its  own  house  clean  and  pure  and  I  believe  they 
will.  If  we  do  not  do  something  in  Ptnnsylvania  to  give 
manufacturers  and  labor  some  opportunities,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Penn- 
sylvania is  going  to  become  a  backward  State  under  the 
regime  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

You  recall  we  took  a  hurried  national  census  a  month  ago 
and  we  did  it  in  4  days.  You  have  not  heard  a  word  about  it, 
an  i  the  reason  is  that  so  many  people  were  unemployed  they 
are  asham^.'d  to  pass  the  information  out  to  the  public.  If 
a  similar  census  were  taken  day.  you  would  find  the  number 
of  unemployed  would  be  mcre-ased  about  3,000,000,  according 
to  a  statement  in  the  labor  paper  this  morning. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  desperate  situation.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  give  some  consideration  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  undistributed- profits  tax,  because  I  believe  this 
tax  is  doing  more  damage  than  any  other  law  you  have 
enacted.  Further,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  bringing  in  one- 
fourth  of  the  money  you  thought  you  were  going  to  get.  If 
necessary,  increase  the  corporate  tax  2  or  3  percent,  enough 
to  make  up  the  resultant  loss  of  revenue,  to  make  it  up. 
The  repeal  of  this  tax  law  will  reduce  unemployment  to  a 
greater  extent  than  anything  else  you  can  do.     [Applause  1 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BOLAND  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes,  in  order  that 
I  may  interrogate  him 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND  of  Pennsylvania.  The  gentleman  has  made 
the  statement  there  are  no  sweatshops  in  Pennsylvania, 
May  I  recall  to  the  gentleman's  memory'  the  parade  in 
Johnstown  led  by  the  wife  of  the  former  Governor  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs.  Pinchot,  in  protest  against  the  .sweatshops  in 
Pennsylvama?  May  I  also  rrmind  the  gentleman  of  the 
commission  which  was  appointed  to  investigate  sweatshops 
m  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  RICH.  Let  me  an.swer  the  statement  about  Mrs 
Pinchot.  U  there  were  sweat-shops  m  Pennsylvania  at  the 
time  Mr.  Pinchot  was  Governor,  why  did  .she  not  point  them 
out  to  the  Governor  and  show  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
where  they  were^  The  answer  is,  no  one  could  point  out 
any  sweatshops.  If  it  had  been  done,  the  Governor  Is  such 
a  man  that  he  would  have  eliminated  them,  this  I  know 
because  he  did  what  he  said  he  would  do. 

Mr.  BOLAND  of  Pennsylvania.  Whatever  elimination  of 
sweatshops  there  has  been  has  been  done  by  the  Democrotic 
administration,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  RICH.  Nothmg  has  been  done  by  the  Democratic 
admuustraUon  as  far  as  the  regulation  of  .swcat.shops  is  con- 
cerned, we  did  not  have  any  when  they  came  into  power 

Mr.  BOLAND  of  Pennsylvania.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man the  Democratic  admmistration  m  Pennsvlvania  has 
I^ssed  more  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the   people   than  did 

I     ^^^^'Z^^'^  '"^  ^^-'  '^^^'^  ''  -^"^^^  it  was  in  control. 

Mr.  RICH.  We  eliminated  child  labor  long  before  the 
Democratic  administraUon  came  into  power  We  gave  the 
^ople  of  Pennsylvania  laws  wh.:^reby  we  eliminated  the 
sweatshops,  and  there  was  none  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvama 
at  that  tune.  Nobody  knows  this  better  than  the  gentleman 
from  Scran  ton.  Pa.  itituid^u 

sta^tP^£,^:fT  °f^P^?S^yl''-^a-     Legislation  put  upon  the 
SfhH        r.^  ^J  ^^  Democratic  Party  elimmated  the  Re- 

i,^P.n^e5      ^  ^^"^  ^"^  '^^^'^^  "f  '^^"^i^g  back  into  control 
in  Pennsylvama  for  a  great  many  years. 
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Mr.  RICH.  ITie  gentleman  will  find  at  the  next  election 
the  Republican  Party  will  be  back,  and  it  will  do  away  with 
half  the  laws  vdu  Democrats  have  enacted,  or  else  change 
them,  materially,  because  you  are  going  to  drive  industry  out 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  labor  ulll  suffer  greatly. 
More  poor  laws  have  been  passed  under  this  administration 
than  have  ever  l^een  known  in  the  history  of  the  State  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  You  will  find  that  instead  of  Peim- 
sylvania  growini?  as  a  manufacturing  State  it  is  going  to  go 
back  and  back  and  back.  It  is  really  too  bad  for  the  old 
Keystone  State. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  :rom  Permsylvama  may  proceed  fcr  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  RICH.  Certainly.  If  you  Democrats  have  anything 
good  to  bring  out.  bring  it  out,  I  would  like  to  hear  it.  I 
have  not  yet  her j-d  of  any  such  thing  in  the  last  three  and  a 
half  years,  since  you  have  been  in  power. 

Mr.  SACKS.  The  gentleman  has  made  the  statement 
that  the  Republican  Party  did  away  with  sweatshops  and 
child  labor.  Does  the  gentleman  know  Governor  Pinchot 
appointed  a  Republican  commission,  which  found  that 
Pennsylvania  had  more  sweatshops  and  more  exploitation  of 
child  labor  dunng  his  administration  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  State? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  will  give  him  $5  for  every  sweatshop  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  he  can  name.  Now,  start.  I  will  ask  for  an 
hour's  additional  time.    Name  one,  now;  name  one. 

Mr.  SACKS.     How  about  Elkland? 

Mr.  RICH.  That  is  one  of  the  best  manufacturing  firms 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  TTiey  pay  high  wages,  have 
good  working  conditions,  and  they  are  fine  i)eople;  they 
employ  about  1,200  men  and  are  paying  them  a  good,  high 
wage  rate,  and  the  gentleman  .should  know  it.  If  you  call  it 
a  sweatshop  and  should  go  up  there,  the  employees  would 
ride  you  out  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  a  raiL 

Mr.  SACKS.  I  would  like  to  ride  the  sweatshops  out  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  a  rail. 

[Here  the  gavel   fell.] 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objcctioiL 

Mr,  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that  I 
happened  to  walk  into  the  House  while  my  colle^ue  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]  was  speaking,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  his  interest  in  working  conditions 
in  Pennsylvania.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  as  a  rule  he 
would  pay  attention  to  requests  from  his  constituents  re- 
garding working  conditions  in  Pennsylvania.  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago  I  happened  to  be  reading  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
and  I  clipped  out  of  their  "Mail  Rag"  column  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  was  sent  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  had  it  in  my  wallet  when  I  came  in  and  heard  him  speak- 
ing. I  suppose  he  pays  attention  to  the  requests  of  his  con- 
stituents and  the  workingmen. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

We  have  sent  the  following  letter  to  Congressman  Rich.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

"Dear  Sik:  P\Dr  the  benefit  of  the  working  people  in  yotrr  dis- 
trict, wiU  you  he  so  kind  as  to  sign  the  petition  to  release  the  wags 
and  hour  bill  from  the  reactionary  Rules  Committee?" 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]  had  very 
little  to  say  during  the  debate  on  the  wage  and  hour  bllL 
I  do  not  believe  I  heard  him  speak  very  much  on  the  floor  at 
that  time,  although  at  other  times  he  seems  to  occupy  the 
floor  for  endless  periods.    Here  is  a  request  trom  his  coik- 
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stituents,  workingmen,  who  tell  him  the  wage  and  hour 
biQ  is  essential  for  their  welfare.  He  paid  so  little  attention 
to  it  that  he  did  not  sign  the  petition  and  did  not  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Mr,  RICH.  That  letter  came  from  the  C.  L  O^  and  I  do 
not  recognize  them. 

Mr.  BRADLEY,  It  came  from  citizens  in  the  gentleman's 
district. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Record  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
written  by  Postmaster  General  Farley. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, how  many  speeches  of  the  Postmaster  General  does 
this  make  that  have  been  inserted  in  the  Record  today? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     This  is  not  a  speech  but  a  letter. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  It  seems  to  me  there  have  been  about 
three  of  these  speeches  a  day  put  in  the  Record  for  the  past 
several  months. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  asks  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  by  in- 
cluding a  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  We  have  got  past  the  speech  stage  and 
now  we  are  putting  in  his  letters,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  RICH  and  Mr.  KNUTSON  rose. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  we 
want  to  know  what  the  gentleman  is  putting  in  here.  Tney 
have  almost  completely  filled  this  Record  with  speeches  of 
the  Postmaster  General.  He  has  had  more  speeches  in  the 
Record  than  any  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Postmast-er  General  should  be  acquitted  of  any  and  all  blame 
for  what  I  am  doing  here,  because  he  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  This  is  a  very  int-eresting  letter  which  the 
Postmaster  General  wrote  to  Everett  C.  Watkins,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  in  regard  to  the 
abolishment  of  the  post  office  in  the  village  where  Mr.  Farley 
was  born.  I  think  everybody  would  enjoy  readmg  it,  and  I 
would  like  to  put  it  in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  include 
Mr.  Watkin's  reply,  which  also  is  brilliant  and  entertaining. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  everything  has  gone  to  pot  in  his  hcane 
town  and  they  are  going  out  of  business  there,  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  help. 

Mr.  KNLTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  if  there  is  a  case  on  record  where  the  Postmaster 
General  has  recommended  the  abolislmient  of  a  post  office 
or  the  doing  away  of  a  post  mastership  I  think  we  should 
know  about  it,  and  I  hope  no  one  will  object. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.    I  think  so,  too,  and  this  is  such  a  case. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION   TO  ADDRESS   THE   HOUSS 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  HoiLse  for  30  minutes  following  the  remarks  ol 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish  J. 

The  SPEAKER,  Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow,  after  the  disposition  of  matters  on  the  Speak- 
er's table  and  any  legislative  matters  that  may  come  before 
the  House,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  20 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Peimsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pkh]  Is  recognized  for 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  nSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  u>  speak  on  a  serioua 
Issue  in  a  serious  vein  and  without  any  degzee  of  parttsaa- 
shlp.    The  Issue  involves  the  question  of  peace  or  war. 
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and  for  making  some 
House  used  to  be  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the 


;  I  seems  as  if  the  ma- 


I  do  not  agree  with  those  leaders  i  i  this  House  who  »eem 
to  feel  that  members  of  the  Poregn  Affahrs  Committee 
should  not  discuss  this  highly  imiortant  subject  &t 
present  time.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogcbs],  a  mediber  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  was  publicly  retuked  by  the  majority 
leader  for  daring  to  refer  to  the  Japuiese  sltuatkm  in  con- 
nection with  the  imports  from  Japan 
reference  to  the  Neutrality  Act.    Thij 

greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  w}rld.  If  there  is  any 
Issue  that  should  be  di.scnssed  openly  and  freely  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House,  it  is  that  Involving  the  peace  of  our 
country. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PISH.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.      . 

jority  leader  is  having  so  much  diflVcilty  with  his  own  side 
that  he  tried  to  guide  the  speech  of  M(  mbers  of  the  minority 

Mr.  FISH.  I  will  only  say  tj 
Massachusetts  that  it  does  not  niake 
what  the  subject  is,  the  only  right  an(  1  power  that  we  of  the 
minority  have  is  that  of  expressing  otr  sentiments  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  view  of  a  4-to-l  majority  against 
us.  Certainly,  the  sinking  of  the  Ptmaif  is  a  major  issue 
and  one  in  which  the  American  peopk  back  home  are  vitally 
Interested.  They  want  leadership  ard  facts  to  go  by,  but 
an  they  have  gotten  up  to  the  iw-esenf  time  is  what  they  see 
In  newspaper  articles  or  editorials  or  what  they  hear  from 
8«xators  in  the  other  branch  of  the  C  ingress,  or  statements 
from  the  Secretary  ot  State.  On  ths  momentous  question 
of  peace  or  war  the  House  of  Rep -esentatives  has  equal 
rights  with  the  Senate  In  eirery  degre  s  and  in  every  respect. 
The  sinking  <rf  the  Azno]/  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Senate's 
power  to  ratify  treaties.  It  has  to  do  with  our  American 
peace  policy  and  the  preservation  of  peace.  It  is  far  more 
important  than  party  affiliations.  It  is  a  great  American 
issue  and  I  iHt>pose  to  address  my  remarks  along  American 
lines  without  regard  to  partisairfiip. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  t  bs  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  PISH.    I  yield. 

1&.  SHANLEY.  Is  It  the  gentler  lan's  purpose  in  the 
coarse  of  his  remarks  to  tell  us  just  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  divulged? 

Mr.  FISH.  It  Is;  and  I  wiH  ansier  the  gentleman  by 
saying  that  I  doubt  if  the  State  Department  has  now  or 
win  have  any  information  that  every  .  American  cannot  have 
by  reading  the  newspapers,  because  n  the  sinking  of  the 
PoTiay.  as  the  gentleman  will  recall,  t  lere  were  newspaper- 
men aboard  the  djlp  who  were  witnes  jes  to  everything  that 
happened  and  were  also  victims  of  the  situation.  They 
have  reported  back  a  full  account  ol  what  they  themselves 
witnessed. 

The  American  people  most  not  uxx  er  any  circumstances 
become  hysterical  and  be^  the  war  dnjms.  We  must  wait  for 
aU  the  facts  and  the  Japanese  answer  to  our  demands,  and 
not  add  fuel  to  a  dangeroos  sUuatioc  by  threats  and  talk 
oi  war.  The  deliberate  bombing  ol  tx  American  gunboat 
Panay  by  Japanese  airplanes  was  an  ntemational  tragedy 
You  can  almost  hear  the  beating  of  t »  wings  of  the  angel 
ol  death  as  she  borers  a9&  Amprica  j  md  Japan,  However, 
I  believe  that  if  our  Government  and  our  people  keep  their 
be«i8  a  complete  and  aattafactory  aettlEment  can  be  reached 
Of  arbitration  and  peaceful  nwrw^ 

I  want  to  go  on  record,  not  as  th< 
Maexaba  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
minority  member  of  the  Hook  and 


World  War.  as  supporting  the  Presidei  rt  and  supporting  the 


demands  upon  Japan 


BecnXtLTj  at  State  In  tlseir  lefitimate 

for  an  immediate  apoiacy.  lor  pmrment  at  eompenmtion,  and 

for  definite  guaranties  that  such  tncld<nts  and  attacfa  upon 

American   wazahipa,  upon  the 

AnMrtean  dtiana  atasll 

Mr.  KNOraON.    Mr, 

Mr.  FISH.    I  yield. 


in  tbeFir  Bast 


wiB 


ranking  Republican 
Affairs  but  as  a 
a  veteran  o<  the 


flag,   and  upon 


gentleman  yield} 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  remedies  that  have  been  tried  heretofore 
to  prime  the  pump  and  make  it  gush  forth  a  new  stream  of 
prosperity  having  failed,  that  perliaps  we  might  try  war. 
We  have  tried  everything  else.  Has  the  gentleman  any 
thought  on  that  as  a  cure  for  the  new  depression? 

Mr.  PISH.  I  prefer  not  to  cliscu.ss  that  at  present.  I 
loathe  and  abhor  war.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in 
this  House  who  loathes  or  abhors  it  more.  I  am  willing  to 
go  the  whole  way  with  the  President  in  legitimate  and  justi- 
fiable demands,  and  I  believe  such  demands  will  be  acceded 
to  by  the  Japanese  Government,  because  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  Japanese  nation  does  not  want  war  any  more  than 
we  do — that  the  Japanese  people,  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Japanese  hiah  command  are  as  much  against 
war  as  the  American  people. 

However,  if  certain  Fascist.^  and  militaristic-minded 
junior  officers  who  participated  m  this  dehberate  attack  upon 
the  Panay  represent  public  opinion  in  Japan,  then  I  am 
completely  wrong  m  my  statement.  I  thmk  that  they  merely 
represent  their  own  attitude,  that  they  got  out  of  hand,  and 
I  am  willing  to  predict  right  now  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  highest  atzthority  do^vn.  vrAl  within  the 
next  few  days  acknowledge  pubhcly  the  demands  made  by 
the  President  and  accede  to  those  demands  without  further 
delay  or  evasion. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Sp€-aker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FISH.    For  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  A^^uminp  they  refuse  to  accede  to 
the  demands,  wlmt  is  the  gentleman's  suggestion  for  our 
country  to  do? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  shall  discuss  that  situation  later  on. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.     Would  the  gentleman  declare  war? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  certainly  would  nt)r  declare  any  war  imtil 
all  of  the  facts  are  presented,  and  we  have  exhausted  every 
honorable  way  to  preserve  peace.  Let  me  proceed  with  my 
remarks,  and  I  shall  answer  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  also  answer  more  fully  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  KntttsonI.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  wants  me  to  say,  and  I  have  been  trying  not 
to  say  it,  because  I  do  not  want  to  be  thought  parUsan  in 
these  remarks,  is  that  I  did  not  agree  with  the  statement  of 
the  President  when  he  proposed  thai  we  quarantme  certain 
nations,  that  we  enter  into  collective  action  again.st  them, 
and  that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  war  and  could  not  keep 
out.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  intemaUoiial  ideology  or 
p^losophy  at  all. 

I  do  not  believe  in  any  such  internationali.'^m.  that  we  must 
police  China  or  Japan  or  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
But,  answering  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Prrz- 
PATRicK],  I  do  not  believe  m  croesing  a  bridge  until  we 
reach  it.  At  the  present  Ume,  as  far  as  I  want  to  go,  is 
simply  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  should  stand  on  a  common 
platform,  an  American  platform,  upholding  our  rights  and 
demanding  justifiable  apologies,  compensation,  and  guaran- 
ties. We  can  do  no  less,  and  when  that  is  done  we  have 
done  our  full  duty.    The  next  move  is  up  to  Japan 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  What  would  be  our  move  if  they 
refuse  to  accede? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  not  willing  to  anticipate  a  refusal  by 
Japan . 

Mr.  FTI^ATRICK.  If  they  refase.  what  would  the  gen- 
tleman do? 

Mr.  FISH.    We  will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  get  to  it. 

^^^  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary 
Mr  FTTZPATRICK.    The  gentleman  said  the  next  move 
would  be  up  to  Japan. 

Mr.  PISH.  It  is  up  to  Japan,  and  we  should  give  the 
Japanese  Government  a  reasonable  time  to  answer-  but  as 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  believe  war  with  Japan 
^*^^  criminal  folly— with  nothing  to  be  gained  and 
everythmg  to  be  lost.    I  am  opposed  to  war  because  I  have 
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seen  war  more   than  most  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
except  the  war  veterans,  and  I  regard  it  as  mass  suicide, 

I  regard  war  as  having  been  changed  completely  in  the 
last  generation,  because  today  it  means  that  a  whole  nation 
goes  to  war.  If  a  few  sailors  have  been  killed,  whose  death 
we  deplore,  it  is  better  to  try  in  every  possible  and  honorable 
manner  to  reach  a  settlement  on  a  peaceful  basis,  and  I  hope 
to  God  that  we  can,  instead  of  going  to  war  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a  hundred  thousand  or  perhaps  a  million  lives  and  maybe 
wrecking  the  countn'  and  ci\alization.  Every  American  must 
agree  that  the  deplorable  situation  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  thought  before  any  such  action  should  be  taken. 
War  should  be  the  last  resort  after  all  efforts  at  peaceful 
arbitration  have  failed. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PISH.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  everj-body  can  agree  with  that 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  everyone  with 
common  sense,  but  the  question  I  have  in  mind  is  wherein 
does  the  gentleman  disagree  in  connection  with  this  unfor- 
tunate happening  with  what  the  State  Department  and  the 
President  have  done  in  connection  with  that  happemng  to 
date? 

Mr.  FISH.  I,  of  course,  have  a  motive  in  speaking,  and  I 
shall  develop  the  motive  as  I  go  along.  I  am  in  entire  accord 
with  everj-  step  taken  by  the  President  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  up  to  date.  I  have,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  said  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  that  I  think  our  gunboats  should  be 
withdrawn  from  China. 

I  am  still  in  favor  of  that  policy,  but  I  do  not  propose  to 
urge  the  withdrawal  of  our  ships  under  coercion  when  our 
flag  is  under  fire  and  our  gunboat  attacked.  The  American 
flag  IS  not  hauled  down  in  face  of  threats.  I  would  not 
withdraw  a  .^incle  gunboat  or  a  smgle  soldier  as  long  as 
they  are  threatened  or  coerced  or  under  attack  by  a  foreign 
power,     i  Applause.) 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  whole- 
heartedly. I  assume  that  when  these  difficulties  are  over 
the  gentleman  foresees  an  abandonment  of  the  open-door 
poLcy  in  the  Far  East.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  question  in  this 
Lmited  debate,  because  that  raises  a  whole  histor>'  of  confer- 
ences and  agreement's.  We  even  entered  into  agreements  at 
the  time  of  Secretary  Root  and  Secretary-  Lansing  with  Japan, 
g.Ving  the  Japanese  special  rights  in  Chma.  Assuming  Japan 
conquers  China,  she  wUl  have,  by  conquest  alone,  special 
rights  there.  V/hether  that  wiU  affect  the  open-door  policy 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  House,  which 
the  American  people  do  not  seem  to  understand,  that  when 
you  talk  of  the  open-door  policy  with  China,  we  only  do 
$50,000,000  worth  of  trade  with  China,  and  we  do  over  $200,- 
000.000  worth  of  export  trade  with  Japan.  This  year  alone 
we  will  sen  Japan  $300,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and  we  will 
buy  in  return  $200,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  Japan.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  reach  any^  agreement  about  the  open-door 
policy  until  we  know  what  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  China 
IS.  I  thmk  we  would  be  wasting  our  time  talking  about  it  at 
the  present  time. 

The  reason  I  have  taken  the  floor  today  is  because  I  am 
fearful,  with  this  serious  situation  confronting  America,  with 
our  national  honor  impugned  by  an  attack  upon  one  of  our 
warships  by  a  foreign  nation,  that  certain  elements  in  our 
country  will  try  to  inflame  oiu"  people  with  hatred  against 
Japan  and  promote  boycotts,  embargoes,  reprisals,  and 
threats.  I  submit  that  in  this  country  today  the  Communists, 
the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  and  possibly  some  British  subjects 
are  spreading  propaganda  up  and  down  this  land  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  American  people  and  to  excite  them  into 
threats  and  reprisals  against  Japan.  When  it  comes  to  boy- 
cotts, I  sympathize  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  am  a  protectiomst.  I  know  that  the  goods  produced  by 
Japanese  labor  at  20  cents  a  day  is  flooding  our  country,  and 


that  in  a  certain  Ohio  city  the  other  day  many  thousands  of 
men  lost  their  jobs  on  account  of  Japanese  imports.  But 
their  figiit  is  not  with  Japan.  Tlieir  fight  is  with  the  admin- 
istration who  does  not  give  them  adequate  protective  duties 
to  safeguard  those  industries  and  their  jobs.  They  have  no 
fight  whatever  with  Japan.  We  sell  $100,000,000  worth  more 
goods  to  Japan  than  we  buy.  but  nevertheless  this  idea  of 
boycott  is  spreading  like  wildfire,  and  anybody  who  has 
studied  pa^t  international  disputes  and  wars  knows  that  the 
most  serious  factor  has  been  trade  and  com.merce.  Anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  Japan  knows  that  the  Japanese 
are  highly  sensitive,  highly  patriotic;  a  proud  race,  and 
a  militaristic  race. 

So,  if  a  boycott  against  Japanese  goods  spreads  through- 
out the  country,  those  same  passions  that  are  aroused  in 
America  will  be  correspondingly  aroused  among  the  Japanese 
people.  I  have  seen  no  signs  that  the  Japanese  wunt  any 
difficulty  with  America.  They  tell  me  the  Japanese  people 
all  over  their  couiitry  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  make 
their  sentiments  kno\^-n  by  acts  of  courtesy  to  .Americans  in 
Japan,  by  giving  them  gifts  and  making  presentations  of  all 
kinds.  But  if  we  adopt  this  provocative  policy  and  permit  it 
to  spread — that  we  will  not  buy  from  Japan,  that  we  will 
boycott  her.  that  we  will  go  further  into  embargoes,  reprisals, 
and  economic  sanctions — then  I  say  it  is  a  step  toward  war; 
that  war  is  inevitable  if  you  pursue  a  pobcy  of  that  kind 
against  a  first-class  fighting  and  com.mercial  power  like 
Japan. 

As  soon  as  the  Chinese  war  is  over,  and  it  looks  like  it  is 
about  over,  and  we  continue  this  dangerous  policy  without 
any  advice  or  hindrance  from  the  administration — and  here 
is  where  I  criticize  the  administration  somewhat — the  Presi- 
dent should  do  cvcrj'thing  in  hLS  power  to  warn  the  Ameri- 
can people  against  the  propaganda  of  the  Communists,  the 
Russians,  the  Chinese,  and  foreign  nations  v^-ith  an  ax  to 
grind,  who  will  do  everything  they  can  to  use  our  country 
for  their  own  interests,  to  pull  their  own  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire.  Even  assuming  that  Japan  offers  adequate  apologies, 
compensation,  and  guaranties  within  a  week's  time,  but  if 
the  boycott  spreads  like  wildfire,  I  cannot  see  anything  except 
that  such  a  policy  will  lead  to  war. 

If  we  want  war,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find. 
U  any  Member  of  the  House  wants  a  fight  and  has  a  chip  on 
his  shoulder  and  looks  for  a  fight,  he  can  get  one  probably 
within  an  hour's  time.  If  we  go  out  with  a  chip  on  our 
shoulder,  looking  for  a  fight,  we  will  get  it  in  no  time  at  all. 

We  do  not  want  any  additional  territory.  We  have  no 
militaJLstic  or  imperialistic  designs  or  aspirations.  All  we 
want  is  to  live  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
American  people  are  not  afraid  to  fight,  but  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  out  looking  for  a  chance  to  go  to  war. 

We  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain:  but  we 
want  to  let  Japan  and  every  other  nation  in  the  world 
know  that  we  will  insist  on  the  right  of  our  people  for 
protection;  that  we  will  insist  that  our  ships  be  free  to  go 
wherever  they  have  the  right  to  go  without  being  attacked 
by  any  foreign  power.  This  is  the  very  minimiun  we  can 
demand:  but  we  should  not,  after  that  is  acceded  to,  permit 
this  unfriendly  propaganda  and  boycott  to  spread  against 
Japan,  who  will  becom.e  our  enemy  overnight,  and  if  we 
are  looking  for  war  she  will  not  turn  the  other  cheek. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment that  this  is  one  question  in  which  partisanship  should 
not  enter,  but  I  call  his  attention  to  a  question  asked  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Minnesota  which,  in  my  opinion, 
was  unfair  and  unwarranted  toward  the  attitude  of  this 
administration  upon  this  very  very  important  question.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  said  he  would  discuss  that  before 
he  finished.  He  has  not  yet  touched  upon  it  and  I  am 
afraid  his  time  wHl  expire  before  he  does. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  rather  hesitate  to  discuss  it  because  anything 
I  say  will  be  regarded  as  partisan.    I  do  not  want  to  inject 
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partisanship  into  my  remarks.    I  havt 
I  hope  I  am  endorsing  for  my  entire 
that  I  am,  but  I  hope  I  am  endorsing 
Republicans — the  attitude  that  the 
thus  far.    I  do  not  want  to  cross 
But  the  gentleman  must  know  that 
disapproved  the  Chicago  speech  of 

We  think  it  was  highly  dangeroAs 
highly  hysterical,  and  that  if  followed 
meant  that  we  would  have  gone  to 
either  against  Japan  or  to  quarantine 
am  not  in  favor  of  going  to  war  to 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  know  there  are  two  schools  of 
international  school  of  thought 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and   _ 
League  of  Nations;  and  there  is  the 
thought  who  want  to  keep  us  out  o 
entanglements,  all  economic  embargo*  s 
free  to  act  in  our  own  way,  relying 
defense,    but    trying   to   isolate 
intrigues,  disputes,  and  war.    I  admi 
stand  the  philosophy  of  a  great  man; 
some  Republicans  who  think  that 
war  that  occurs  throughout  the  world 
the  last  war  against  oiu-  will  by  the  _ 
German  submarines  without  warning 
flying  the  American  flag.    We  did  not 
forced  upon  us  against  our  wilL 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  thaj; 
stayed  out  of  the  World  War — Swed;n, 
HoDand,  Switzerland,  and  Si>ain — bu 
strange  psychology  that  we  must  ge 
happens  in  the  world.    I  am  unal. 
think  we  should  keep  out  of  every  . 
If  these  other  nations  want  to  go  _ 
teeth,  and  go  to  war.  It  is  their  war  and 

Mr.  LUCAS  and  Mr.  PTTZPATRIcS 

Mr.  PISH.    I  want  to  yield  to  the 

who  is  a  war  veteran.    I  thinh- 

that  the  veterans  of  the  World  War 
and  war  commitments  than  any  otUer 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  know  that  the  „_ 
with  the  insinuations  made  by  the 
nesota  about  the  attitude  of  this 
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Preserve  peace  in  other 
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this 


country  into  another  war  because  we 

the  present  time,  in  order  to  save  

that  is  the  only  conclusion  that  can 
<2uestion  the  gentleman  asked. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  merely  asked  a  hypothetical  questior 

Mr.  PISH.    I  prefer  not  to  answer, 
to  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    That  Is  perfectly  all 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Ut.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sent  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
10  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 

■niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  purpose  of  clearing  up  a  mistake 

Mr.  PISH.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    Tlie  gentleman  ba£ 
sition  to  the  Chicago  qieech  of  Octob^ 

man  seen  any  evidence  of  the  bi, 

of  that  speech  fn  the  h^rwntng  of  the 
tlon  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  PISH.    No.  I  have  not;  I  am 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker, 
for  one  question. 

Mr.  FISH.    I  yield. 
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bought:  There  is  the 

repre^nted  by  the  President 

who  advocate  the 

Isolationist  school  of 

all  foreign  wars  and 

i,  all  concerted  action, 

on  our  oviTi  national 

against    foreign 

that  I  do  not  under - 

Americans,  including 

must  get  into  every 
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d^berate  attacks  of  the 

upon  American  ships 

want  that  war;  it  was 

;  many  other  nations 

Norway,  Denmark, 

there  seems  to  be  a 

;  into  every  war  that 

tera  >ly  opposed  to  that.    I 

forpign  war.     [Applause.] 

mad,  arm  to  the 

not  ours.     [Applause.  J 
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to  public  opinion, 

are  more  against  war 
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thankful  to  say. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  has  referred  to  boy- 
cotts. Of  course,  we  cannot  stop  individuals  or  organizations 
from  boycotting;  and  there  is  a  difference  between  a  boycott 
conducted  by  an  individual  or  an  organization  and  one  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government. 

Mr.  FISH.  Certainly  there  is.  but  I  am  advising  the  Gov- 
emment  to  warn  our  pec^ple,  becaui^e  they  do  not  realize  how 
quickly,  once  these  rr^veijients  start,  public  optnicHi  becomes 
inflamed;  and  once  pulilic  opinion  is  inflamed  in  our  country 
a  corresponding  but  opposite  inflamed  public  opinion  will 
grow  up  in  Japan.    It  is  the  road  that  eventuates  in  war. 

I  say  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — and  I  have 
been  a  friend  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Mr. 
Green  for  many  years — that  their  grievance  is  not  against 
Japan:  it  is  against  the  administration  that  permits  goods 
manufactured  by  20-ccnt.s-a-day  labor  to  come  into  our 
country  and  to  replace  free  American  labor  paid  at  American 
standard  of  wages.  Just  so  long  as  Secretary  Hull,  Mr. 
Sayre,  and  others  with  free-trade  obsessions  seek  to  do 
away  with  protective  duties  for  the  benefit  of  American 
labor,  just  so  long  will  our  wage  earners  continue  to  lose 
their  jobs.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  our  workincman 
cannot  compete  with  Japanese  labor  paid  20  cents  a  day  or 
with  certain  European  labor  paid  less  than  a  dollar  a  day 
without  an  adeciuate  protective  tariff. 

The  quarrel  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not 
with  Japan  but  with  the  adrainLstration  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Green  ought  to  direct  his  boycott,  II  he  wants  a  politi- 
cal boycott,  against  the  administration  or.  better  still,  de- 
mand protection  for  American  labor.  I  tliink  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  a  good  protectionist  if  he  will  get 
away  from  the  party  long  enough  to  carry  out  the  real 
sentiments  of  his  mind  and  the  dictates  of  his  heart. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  very  nice  of  the  gentleman. 
I  may  say  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts  endeavors  to 
carry  out  his  own  convictions  at  all  times  and  is  capable  of 
expressing  his  own  thoughts,  although  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
Ueman's  references.  The  gentleman's  views  on  the  science 
of  government  and  mine  are  in  complete  harmony  with  each 
other.  But  in  a  democratic  govemm  nt  there  is  difficulty 
in  telling  the  gentleman  or  me  or  various  groups  what  they 
may  do  or  what  they  may  not  do. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  may  say  if  some  Democrat  or  Republican 
made  a  hysterical,  inflammatory,  and  provocative  speech  at 
this  time.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  and  myself  would  com- 
bine to  answer  him  for  preservaUon  of  peace  and  in  behalf 
of  the  principle  of  good  will  among  nations. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    But  we  would  be  acting  individually. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  not  blaming  mdividuals.  I  blame  the 
Government  for  not  warrung  the  country.  The  country  is 
being  subjected  at  this  time  to  communistic  propaganda. 
Russian  propaganda,  perhaps  English  propaganda,  and  cer- 
tainly Chinese  propaganda.  The  people  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  all  forms  of  reprisals,  threats,  embargoes,  or  boy- 
cotts means  war  eventually. 

Mr.  FTTZPATRICK.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

^^'  ^^'    ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FTTZPATRICK.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  insofar  as 
getting  into  war  is  concerned.  I  am  against  any  sort  of  war. 
But  m  starting  off  in  his  remarks,  the  gentleman  stated  that 
this  administration  should  demand  certain  things  of  Japan 

Mr.  FISH.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  FTTZPATRICK.  Suppose  they  refused  to  yield  to  the 
demands;  wnat  then? 

N^.  PISH.  I  will  say  to  the  genUeman  (hat  I  will  go  even 
further  than  the  so-called  Ludlow  resolution.  I  would  havp 
this  Government  enter  into  arbitrate  m  treaties  with  every 
ration  m  the  world,  providing  that  we  will  arbitrate  every- 
thing under  the  sun  except  the  defense  of  our  Territories  and 
the  defense  of  our  own  country 

Mr.  ^T^ATRICK.     And  if  they  refuse  to  arbitrate? 

Tr,^o^HT'.K  ^,J^^^'  of  f^t  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  the  other  Members  of  the  House  that  we  have 
already  entered  into  a  definite  treaty,  in  the  form  of  the 
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Kellogg-Briand   Pact,   and   by   our   own   consent   we   have 
agreed  that  we  will  not  go  to  war  except  in  defense  of  our 
own  country.    That  is  a  treaty  we  deliberately  entered  into 
and  it  exists  today.    I  am  one  of  the  few  adherents  of  that 
pact  who   honestly  believe   in  it.    I  still   believe  in   those 
principles  a.s  a  deterrent  against  war. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FISH.    I  yield  to  the  gentle.nan  from  Michigan 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.    With  Japan  having  adopted  western 
methods  of  engineermg.  the  holdmg  down  of  death  rates, 
and  so  forth,  and  with  the  continued  improvement  of  the 
Japanese  race,  as  well  as  having  in  mind,  at  the  same  time, 
Japan  is  a  shipping  and  seafaring  nation,  is  it  the  gentle- 
man s  opinion  that  Japan  is  seeking  raw  materials  more  than 
It    is    seeking    anything    else,    or    what    is    the    principal 
objective? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  believe  that  Japan's  attack  on  China  is  the 
result  of  a  desire  to  control  the  raw  materials  of  China 
particularly  copper,  coal,  iron,  and  cotton,  m  order  to  bo 
able  to  defend  herself  with  those  materials.  I  believe  that 
i3  the  prime  motive  behind  her  invasion  of  China,  and,  of 
course,  to  secure  a  permanent  m.arket  for  her  own  goods 
in  China. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  that 
statement.  In  the  gentleman's  opinion,  are  the  moves  which 
are  now  being  made  toward  a  British-American  aUiance 
operating  in  the  direction  of  circumventing  moves  that  may 
be  made  in  the  future  by  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy  with 
reference  to  the  Suez  Canal  in  an  attempt  to  take  away  con- 
trol of  the  Suez  Canal  from  Great  Britain?  Is  there  a 
relationship  between  that  possibility  and  the  present  negotia- 
tions? 

Mr.  FISH.  No.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  a  step  ahead  of 
our  times.  At  the  present  time  Great  Britain  has  a  tremen- 
dous stake  in  China.  She  has  $1,200,000,000  invested  there 
She  owns  Hong  Kong.  She  has  an  enormous  trade  with 
China.  Japan  is  rapidly  taking  away  that  trade  from  Great 
Britain  by  a  lower  wage  scale  and  by  the  use  of  modem 
equipment  in  her  own  factories,  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
feired.  and  eventually  will  take  away  most  of  her  trade. 

Naturally.  Great  Britain  has  a  great  deal  at  stake.  I  am 
warmng  our  own  country,  which  has  not  so  much  at  stake 
not  to  be  used  to  pull  the  British  Empire  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire.  Believing  in  peace,  as  I  do.  and  advocating  and 
urging  it.  I  believe  in  a  navy  second  to  none  for  national 
defense  against  Japan  or  against  any  other  country.  As 
long  as  we  have  a  navy  second  to  none  we  will  never  be 
attacked  by  Japan  unless  Japan  goes  crazy,  or  by  any  other 
nation.  The  Navy  is  our  first  hne  and  main  defense.  That 
is  why  when  I  talk  to  my  groups  back  home  1  never  hesitate 
to  let  them  know  that,  although  I  am  for  peace.  I  am  for  a 
powerful  navy  so  that  we  carmot  be  attacked  ourselves. 

Why  be  hysterical  about  the  Japanese  situation  when  we 
know  Japan  can  never  attack  us  as  long  as  we  have  a  Navy 
that  is  larger,  m.ore  powerful,  and  more  efficient  than  her 
own?  Scrap  or  demoralize  our  Navy  and  then  it  is  time  to  be 
worried  about  the  future. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  May  I  ask  another  question?  Can  we 
exercise  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  carry  out  the  philosophy  thereof  unless  we  do  have  a 
navy  second  to  none,  a  navy  capable  of  defending  our  shores 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  on  both  sides  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere? 

Mr.  FISH.  No.  we  cannot;  and,  further,  we  cannot  em- 
phasize the  Monroe  Doctrine  too  strongly  at  the  present 
time,  because  that  is  exactly  what  Japan  is  emphasizing  in 
China. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Exactly. 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  not  our  Navy  stronger  nor,  than 
it  was  several  years  ago? 

Mr.  FISH.  It  is  stronger  and  better  equipped.  I  beUeve 
we  have  the  best  navy  in  the  world  today,  and  I  beheve  we 
can  whip  any  navy  in  the  world  today. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.     But  we  are  better  off  now  than  we 
were  4,  5,  6,  or  7  years  ago? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  tliink  we  have  had  a  first-class  navy  for 
10  years. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  am  not  questioning  the  persomieL 

Mr.  FISH.    I  know  what  the  gentleman  wants  me  to  say. 

I  believe  we  have  had  a  very  efficient  navy  for  the  last  10 

years.     Today  it  is  highly  efficient,  and  I  congratulate  the 

gentleman  for  his  part  in  maintaining  its  efficiency. 

fHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  mav  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  O'Connell  of  Rhode 
Island).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FISH.     I  xaeld  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.   SHANLEY.     The   gentleman   believes  in  strict  neu- 
trality; there  is  no  question  about  that  from  his  past  history 
and  from  a  study  of  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.    The  gentleman  knows  that  a  government  as 
a  government  has  no  control  over  the  acts  of  its  people 
The  gentleman  knows  further  that  we  have  never  been  able 
to  prevent  our  people  from  shipping  munitions  or  extending 
credit,  and  that  we  actually  had  to  go  as  far  as  statutory 
law  in  order  to  prevent  it.    Knowing  this,  will  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  how  it  is  possible  for  our  Government,  as  a  gov- 
ernment per  sc.  as  a  sovereign  among  other  sovereigns  in  the 
family  of  nations,  to  tell  the  people  of  the  United  States 
they  must  be  warned  about  propaganda?     Wilson  tried  to 
do  it  m  his  famous  neutrality  speech,  but  it  was  ineffectual 
How  can  the  Government,  or  how  can  the  President  of  the 
United  Su  tes,  do  this,  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations? 

Mr^  FISH.    I  am  not  a  great  supporter  of  the  President     I 
will,  however,  admit  the  President  has  the  greatest  radio  voice 
in  America  and  that  he  can  go  on  a  hook-up  any  night  he 
wants  to,  speak  for  a  full  hour,  place  the  facts  before  the 
American  people,  and  plead  with  them  to  be  calm  and  cool 
and  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground,  to  approach  the  situation 
from  a  sane  point  of  view,  and  not  be  carried  away  by  their 
passions   or  by  foreign   propaganda.    He  can   warn   them 
against  this,  and  point  out  that  boycotts,  embargoes,  reprisals 
or  threats  mean  the  creation  of  hatred  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  Japan,  and  that  this  is  the  road  to  war     I  think  the 
gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  President's  warm  supporters 
would  do  the  President  and  his  country  a  service,  which  the 
gentleman  generally  does,  if  he  advised  the  President  to  make 
such  a  speech. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  The  gentleman  does  not  speak  my  mind 
because,  as  the  gentleman  is  a  student  of  international  law 
he  knows  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  prerogatives  of  a 
sovereign  to  make  such  a  statement. 

Mr  FISH.  Surely  the  gentleman  cannot  mean  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  head  of  our  Govern- 
ment should  not  advise  our  people  what  to  do.  I  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  President,  just  as  under  the  Constitution  he 
advises  the  Congress  what  to  do.  to  advise  the  American 
people.  I  had  always  believed  that  the  President  was 
assumed  to  be  the  spokesman  for  the  American  people 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Ivlr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  FISH.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Has  the  gentleman  seen  the  statement  of 
Samuel  Untermyer  advocating  an  embargo? 

Mr.  FISH.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  referring  to  Sam- 
uel Untermyer  is  a  distinguished  man.  I  know  and  admire 
him.  Yet  he  is  advising  a  boycott  against  Japan  First  it 
was  a  boycott  against  Germany:  now  it  is  a  boycott  against 
Japan;  and  next  it  wiU  be  a  boycott  against  Italy.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman can  see  what  happens  once  you  launch  these  different 
boycotts— suspicion,  bad  blood,  and  international  hate 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Commercial  isolation. 

Mr.  FISH.  It  means  destruction  of  our  trade,  the  enmity 
of  foreign  nations,  and  maybe  war. 
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gentleman  yield  for  a 


he  invasion  of  China. 

Chinese    women    and 
resent,   of   course,   the 

hope  the  matter  will 


Mr.  IZAC.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
brief  observation? 

Mr.  FISH.    Certainly;  I  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  IZAC.  The  finest  propaganda,  in  the  world  is  what 
appears  every  day  in  the  headlines  )f  the  American  news- 
papers. Neither  the  President  himsef  nor  any  group  is  en- 
couraging this.  It  is  just  the  plain  news,  and  plam  news 
today  is  what  is  setting  the  Ameri(an  people  against  the 
Japanese. 

Mr.  FISH.    Certainly.     There  is  |io  question  where  our 
sympathies  lie.    We  are  opposed  to 
We   are   exposed    to    the    killing    of 
children   by   Japanese   bombs.     We 
attacks  upon  our  own  ships,  but  we 
be  arbit.-ated  on  a  peaceful,  sound,  snd  sane  basis. 

Mr.  IZAC.    I  agree  with  the  gentle  nan. 

Mr.  FISH.  The  American  people  do  not  want  war. 
There  are  always  certain  militaristic  cliques,  jingoes,  war 
profiteers,  or  those  who  have  sometJdng  to  gain,  who  agi- 
tate for  war  In  the  press;  but  the  ran :  and  file  back  home  do 
not  want  war.  If  they  knew  that  bo  rcotts  meant  war,  they 
would  not  be  In  favor  of  boycotts  o'  any  form  of  reprisal 
that  would  unnecessarily  infbEune  th(t  passions  of  both  Na- 
tions and  lead  to  war. 

Here  is  a  statement  which  was  {iven  me  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  a  few  minutes  ago: 

A  high  Soviet  oflJdal  said  today  that  America  is  "overrun  with 
Japanese  spies,  and  Japan  in  its  turn  teems  to  be  an  arena  for 
Am.erlcan  intelligence  services." 

As  I  read  this  I  recaU  the  old  sayln  g  about  Greeks  bearing 
gifts.  Natiirally.  the  Communists  an  1  the  Soviet  authorities 
are  going  to  do  everything  they  can  to  incite  us  against 
Japan.  I  am  trying  to  warn  the  Anerican  people  against 
propaganda  from  abroad  and  propaganda  from  within,  all 
of  it  from  people  who  have  an  ax  to  grind. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell. J 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  n  lay  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  th  ere  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  fTom  Wiscoisin? 

There  was  no  object!  an. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  t  tie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  nSH.    I  yield  to  the  gentlema  a  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  do  not  want  to  b  5  in  a  position  of  criti- 
cizing the  President  for  not  invoklnj;  the  provisions  of  the 
Neutrality  Act.  I  presume  there  perhaps  may  be  very  good 
reasons  for  his  not  having  done  so.j   However,  is  it  not  a 


tact  that  had  the  President  declaretj 


of  war  actually  did  exist  between  China  and  Japan,  and 
had  he  used  the  power  given  him  in  the  Neutrality  Act.  it 
la  likely  that  those  Standard  Oil  tsjnkers  would  not  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time? 

Mr.  PISH.     I  agree  thoroughly  isjith  the  gentleman, 
staled  before  the  trouble  started  that 
gunboats  out  of  there.    I  voted  for 
luctantly,  but  it  was  the  only  bill  befjire  us. 

I  have  said  in  this  House  that  th^  Neutrality  Act  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  that  war  exists  in 
having  no  neutrality  law  do  not  face 
law  ^rtiich  said  that  when  a  state 

things  should  happen,  and  there  is  certainly  a  state  of  war 
In  China,  but  the  law  is  not  enforced  and  the  propaganda 
has  gone  out,  and  It  has  been  deliberately  put  out,  if  w 
enforce  the  law  It  would  help  Japan  a^d  hurt  China, 
pointed  out  repeatedly  that  if  we  had 


we  ought  to  take  those 
the  neutrality  bill  re- 


China.  Other  nations 
his  issue.  We  wrote  a 
of  war  exists  certain 


law  it  would  hurt  Japan  and  favor  C  lina,  because  Japan  is 


buying  everything  it  wants  from  us 


T^y  bought  $100,000,000  more  of  go^tds  this  year  than  last 


year.  They  have  bought  $30,000,000 
If  we  had  put  the  Neutrality  Act  into 
have  bought  as  freely  as  she  is  doing 
have  bought  any  arms*  aamumiUoD, 
whatever. 


I  have 
enforced  the  neutrality 


at  the  present  time. 


worth  of  scrap  iron, 
effect  J^ian  could  not 
Qow  and  she  could  not 
or  iznptonents  of  war 


sometime  ago  a  state 


Mr.  BOILEAU.  The  gentleman  is  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  I  knew  is  familiar  with  the  so-called  Neu- 
trality Act.  Could  the  President,  under  the  provisions  of 
that  act,  have  prevented  the  Standard  Oil  tankers  from  being 
in  that  vicinity  and  dtLvering  gasoline  or  whatever  was  on 
those  tankers  to  either  party? 

Mr.  FISH.  No;  they  would  not  have  been  affected,  because 
they  are  river  boaLs  that  have  been  there  for  years,  and  they 
were  just  carrying  fuel  to  their  own  biuiness  establLshments 
on  the  river.  I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind 
that  our  gunboats  were  there  originally  to  protect  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.,  and  that  is  one  reason  I  wanted  them  taken  cut 
of  there. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     I  was  only  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  FISH.  But  I  do  not  want  them  taken  out  under 
threats  or  under  fire. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     Yes. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  the 
gentleman  must  admit  the  Neutrality  Act  said  that  when 
the  President  finds  there  exists  a  state  of  war. 

Mr.  FISH.  Certainly.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  if  he 
wants  to  be  strictly  teclinical.  but  a  state  of  war  e^usts  when 
armed  forces  of  one  nation  invade  another  nation  whether 
there  is  a  declaration  of  war  or  not,  and  no  one  can  deny 
that  Japanese  armed  forces  have  invaded  China  at  the 
present  time,  destroying  Chinese  cities  and  Chinese  armies. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     I  do  not  deny  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Sp.'aker,  will  the  genUcman 
jrield  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  a  lot  In  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  about  the  way  another  country  may  view  the 
matter. 

Mr.  FISH.     That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Suppose  the  President,  under  the 
conditions  that  exist,  did  say  tliat  a  state  of  war  exists,  how 
would  either  one  of  the  two  countries  view  that?  Would  it 
be  construed  as  an  act  of  war? 

Mr.  FISH.  Certainly  not;  we  would  be  merely  carrying 
out  our  own  law  of  neutrality. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  because  I  want  my  record  to  be 
clear,  and  I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  speaking  from  a 
nonpartisan  point  of  view,  I  opposed  as  vigorously  as  I  could 
under  a  Republican  administration  the  Congress  giving  the 
power  to  the  administration  or  Mr.  Stimson,  who  was  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  determine  the  agcrressor  nation.  I 
opposed  it  under  this  administxaticn  which  wanted  the  same 
power.  I  say.  thank  God.  we  did  not  give  it  to  them.  It  is 
the  only  power  practically  that  the  administration  wanted 
that  we  have  not  given  the  administration,  until  quite 
recently. 

If  we  had  given  Mr.  Stimson.  or  if  we  had  given  the 
President  and  Mr.  Hull — both  of  whom.  I  believe,  want  peace, 
but  are  internationally  mmded  and  believe  in  collective 
action  and  were  ardent  supporters  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions— this  power.  I  am  fearful  we  would  have  been  brought 
into  practically  all  international  intrigues,  feuds,  and 
boundary  disputes,  and  possibly  wars.  If  we  had  given 
either  Mr.  Stimson  or  the  present  administration  the  power 
to  determine  the  aggressor  nation.  I  am  fearful  it  would 
have  been  used  against  Japan.  Certainly,  Japan  is  the  ag- 
gressor nation,  and  if  this  had  been  u.scd  against  Japan  It 
would  have  been  an  act  of  war,  and  we  would  have  been  at 
war  with  Japan  by  now. 

[Here  the  gavel  fcll.l 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes,  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts? 

■Riere  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
Neutrality  Act  had  been  enforced,  under  the  provisions  ol 


*'**--•     v<  AAA^    fcAJ^j      i.^M*vj     jjj     Ui-tC     WWlJLU,     \/\J\liXj  , 


I  01  loreign  nations,  and  maybe  war. 
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the  cash-and-carry  plan,  Japan  could  have  come  to  this 
country  or  sent  her  ships  to  this  country,  bought  her  com- 
modities, and  gone  back  again,  bringing  the  war  to  our  very 
doors?  I  considered  that  a  very  dangerous  provision  of  the 
act.  We  both  were  anxious  for  the  sort  of  neutrality  legis- 
lation that  would  be  most  likely  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  know  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts was  one  of  the  12  Members  of  the  House  who  voted 
against  It,  and  that  was  her  right,  and  she  had  legitimate 
reasons  for  opposing  the  act;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
do  not  follow  that  logic  at  all  in  the  present  situation.  If 
the  Neutrality  Act  had  gone  Into  effect.  Japan  could  not 
have  bought  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  But  she  could  have 
bought  cotton  and  oil  and  commodities  of  war.  A  man- 
datory act  without  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  would 
have  been  wiser. 

Mr.  FISH.  She  is  now  buying  everything — arms,  anmiu- 
nition,  implements  of  war,  scrap  iron,  cotton,  and  everything 
else.  She  could  not  have  bought  arms,  ammunition,  or  im- 
plements of  war  if  the  act  had  been  put  into  effect. 

Then  she  would  have  had  to  send  her  ships  here  to  buy  and 
carry  the  goods,  but  she  is  using  her  own  ships  now  to  trans- 
port her  soldiers,  and  supplies  to  clothe  and  feed  her  soldiers, 
so  that  it  would  not  have  worked  out  to  her  interest.  It 
would  have  worked  out  against  the  interest  of  Japan  if  the 
neutrality  law  had  been  put  into  effect. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  oX  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     Yes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I  believe  that  the  cash- 
and-carry  provision  in  that  act  was  unwarranted  and  likely 
to  get  us  into  trouble,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  so  believes. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  agree,  and  I  did  everything  I  could  to  have 
it  stricken  out. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     Yes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     The  gentleman  spoke  of  propaganda. 

Mr.   FISH.     Yes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  knows  that  the 
Chinese  Am.bassador.  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  and  the 
Russian  Ambassador  each  appeared  before  meetings  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  this  bill  and  discussed  this  matter  within 
the  last  2  or  3  weeks? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  know;  and  I  think  It  is  a  fine  thing;  and  I 
congratulate  whoever  on  the  Democratic  side  is  in  charge 
of  arranging  those  meetings,  because  the  way  to  understand 
and  get  at  the  facts  is  to  get  aroimd  the  table,  ask  questions, 
and  get  first-hand  information.  I  hope  that  our  present 
dispute  and  disagreement  with  Japan  will  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration or  on  a  peaceful  basis  without  boycotts,  embargoes, 
reprisals,  and  inciting  hatreds  that  may  eventuate  in  war. 
[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  O'Connell  of  Rhode  Is- 
land in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Under  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Patrick]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

FREIGHT    RATES 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  am  glad  the  House 
Is  so  well  filled  this  morning.  I  desire  to  speak  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  about  the  Ramspeck  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  I  hope  it  soon  may  be  brought  out  on 
the  floor  for  debate.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  an  arm  of  this  body  that  is  overwhelmed  with  work,  and 
we  ought  to  help  it.  That  bunch  of  fellows  has  a  bigger  job 
than  any  one  body  can  perform,  and  this  freight  rate  and 
general  transportation  structure  is  offering  one  of  our  most 
serious  national  problems  and  it  is  going  to  grow  worse  and 
harder  and  stronger  and  higher  and  fiercer  as  we  travel 
down  the  avenue  of  time,  and  if  we  do  not  provide  means  of 
stemming  the  tide,  the  folks  who  follow  us  after  we  are 
dead  are  going  to  have  a  tremendous  ddst. 


Last  Saturday  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ap- 
proved a  rise  in  transportation  rates  for  this  country.  This 
includes  rates  on  hundreds  of  articles,  commodities  such  as 
sugar  and  meat  and  brick  and  clay  products  and  salt,  oil- 
well  supplies  and  hundreds  of  other  things  necessary  to  the 
economic  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America.  I  am  not  protesting 
against  that.  The  traffic  experts  in  the  United  States  have 
stated  advisedly,  no  doubt,  that  this  increase  is  necessary.  I 
am  not  protesting  the  amount  of  the  rate.  I  am  protesting 
merely  the  discrimination  that  is  applied  in  the  rate,  and  so 
in  these  rate -making  differentials  there  has  grown  up  in  this 
country  five  rate -making  zones. 

One  of  the  artists  of  Congress  has  kindly  drawn  a  map 
here  of  the  United  States,  and  gentlemen  will  see  that  it  is 
a  very  good  map.  These  are  the  five  zones  represented  that 
have  grown  up.  To  begin  with,  that  may  have  been  neces- 
sary, and  doubtless  was;  but  engineering  skill  long  ago  over- 
came the  physical  barriers  that  origin  uily  gave  rise  to  this 
practice,  but  we  have  foUowed  this  topsy-ttury  system,  this 
crazy-quilt  pattern,  ever  since. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Not  now.  I  wiU  tell  the  gentleman  what 
to  do.  Just  sit  there  and  let  his  ideas  accumulate,  and  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  he  may  have  plenty  to  ask. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  have  an  interesting  question  that  I  would 
like  to  ask. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  will  leave. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     I  am  going  to  leave  anyway. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Then  if  the  gentleman  is  going  to  leave 
anyway  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  yield.  So  we  must  con- 
sider this,  because  it  has  grown  up  and  now  is  about  to  get 
a  throat  hold  on  the  United  States.  It  is  discriminatory,  it 
is  unnatural.  It  has  the  effect  of  a  monopoly,  and  you 
know  a  geographical  monopoly  is  just  as  evil  in  its  effect  as  a 
monopoly  of  a  rich  corporation  or  any  other  sort  of  a  mo- 
nopoly. Over  half  the  votes  tmfortunately  are  in  t.bis  sec- 
tion right  here,  roughly  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  River  on 
the  west  and  the  well-known  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  on  the 
south,  known  as  official  territory.  Ttils  [indicating]  repre- 
sents the  southern  territory,  and  this  is  the  southwestern, 
which  takes  in  Texas,  Louisiana.  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma. 
Up  here  [indicating]  when  they  ship  from  this  point  to  this 
point  they  pay  $1,  and  for  the  same  down  here  the  folks  pay 
$U7,  and  yet  they  stick  it  out.  It  is  even  worse  over  here 
in  the  Pacific  and  Western  Trunk  area.  These  are  the  five 
zones,  when  there  should  be  but  one. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Not  now. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    I  am  going  to  stick  it  out. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Then  I  shall  not  yield  and  I  wiH  see  If 
the  gentleman  is  here  when  the  time  comes. 

Now,  the  way  the  matter  has  grown  up  is  threatening  us, 
and  It  is  getting  worse  every  day.  It  is  beccxning  a  more 
serious  thorn  in  Uncle  Sam's  side  every  day.  What  is  the 
use  for  us  to  have  engineering  improvements  and  devices 
and  aU  that  sort  of  thing  when  It  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
a  few  all  the  time? 

You  remember  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  SttmnersI 
got  up  here  the  other  day  and  suggested  It  may  be  wise  to 
take  some  action  to  stop  Inventions  and  stop  patents  for 
a  while.  Well,  that  would  be  a  step  backward.  We  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  We  want  to  bring  down  the  barriers  and 
monopolistic  inclinations  that  are  giving  rise  to  the  evil. 
That  is  what  we  have  got  to  do.  Blessings  of  invention  and 
improvement  should  be  distributed  equitably  to  all  America. 
Here  is  a  little  old  rhyme,  before  I  forget  It: 

In  heathen  tribes,  where  skulls  were  thick,  did  primal  passions 

ra«e. 
They  had  a  system  sure  and  quick,  to  cure  the  blight  of  age. 
n  one's  native  youth  had  fled,  and  time  had  sapped  his  vUa. 
They  simply  popped  him  on  the  head,  and  that  was  the  last  ol  him 

[LaughterJ 
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Brrt  In  tbia.  our  enUghtened  age,  we're 
And  so  we  look  with  righteous  rage, 

tough. 
Bo  when  our  man  grows  old  and  gra; ' 

breath. 
We  Blmply  take  his  Job  away,  and  let 


made  of  flner  stuff, 

>n  methods  so  crude  and 


iLlm 


amendmi  int 


ycu 


ot 


tilk 


[Laughter.] 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  has 
are  having  today.    I  Introduced  aij 
Friday  concerning  this  very  thing, 
wage  and  hour  bill,  which  would 
tlon.    I  believe  fully,  if  my 
the  bill  would  not  have  been  ref eiret 
as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    There  Is  no  dou|)t 

Mr.  PATRICK.    There  Is  no  doub 
the  Ri'publicans  with  me.    Thank 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  evil  like 
with  a  reason  and  it  grew  into  the 
today.    When  I  introduced  that 
your  attention  to  this  fact — it  was 
and  the  Republicans  stood  up  in 
most  of  them  come  to  Congress 
and  for  once  they  were  willing  to 
the  Democratic  committee  and 
to  keep  it  Just  as  it  Is. 

Now,  that  gives  us  a  tremoidous 
South.    It  is  very  significant .  Mr. 
of  people  in  this  democratic  Nation 
wholesome  circumstances  for  the 
criminating  against  others  of  the 
natural  Jealousies  and  actions  that 
movement  of  progressive  legislation, 
rally  as  the  night  the  day. 

Friday,  at  the  end  of  a  5-mlnute 
making  amendment  that  I  presented 
was  on  his  feet  with  a  prepared 
and  m  preparing  his  speech,  sifting 
modi  ties  that  are  transported,  the 
cut  found  that  watermelons  have  a 
Into  Connecticut.    TTierefore  be 
am«idment."  and  he  voted  to  destro^ 

Now,  he  was  not  complaining, 
shipping  any  watermelons  from 
Nature  is  not  built  that  way.    But  he 
advantage  of  one  item  to  set  off 
foodstuffs,  meats,  livestock,  vegetables 
of  freight  traffic  that  Is  exchanged 
between  the  North  and  the  South, 
correcting  the  evil  he  wishes  it  to 
if  my  calf  got  In  your  garden  and 
you  win  let  jrour  whole  herd  of 
whole  cornfield. 

It  Is  a  strange  thing  how  a 
willing  to  tolerate  any  evil  so  long 
Is  not  exposed  to  the  burden  of  that 
has  no  business  in  Congress  nnipgg 
by  nature  to  respond  to  the  pulsatioik 
I  am  the  voice  and  vote  of  my  district 
hunger  in  my  district,  I  suffer.    If 
my  district,  part  of  that  pain  belongs 
it    I  realize  that. 

The  boost  passed  on  to  the  cost 
commodities  by  the  Interstate 
day  is  a  relative  thing  and  it  faDs 
section  against  which  the  discriminlii 
is  an  inland  industrial  and 
of  ours  is  the  producdoii  and 
goods,  and  we  have  no  water  rout< 
overland  transportation,  and  we  are 
blow  of  this  chiuige  not  because  of 
Is  no  doubt  necessary.    The  experts 
therefore  we  must  recognize  it    We 
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transportation  media  to  death.     We  kno-^-  they  have  a  right 
to  do  business  and  to  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

Perhaps  the  Republicans  have  been  complaining.  They 
think  we  Democrats  are  forgetting  ihat  men  who  have  made 
a  living  during  the  years  with  busine.sses  that  have  thrived 
have  still  got  to  live  if  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  is  to  con- 
tinue; so  we  are  not  protestinfr  against  any  increase  in 
freight  rates  if  it  is  alike  all  over  the  country  and  If  there 
is  no  differential.  But  this  discrimination  margin  has  the 
same  percentage  of  expansion  and  it  leaves  that  district  at  a 
disadvantage  on  the  markets  of  the  Nation  and  in  the  secur- 
ing of  contracts.  It  enables  the  manufacturer,  who  has  no 
such  expense  in  hauling  his  goods  to  underbid  the  man  who 
has  to  absorb  more  expense.  The  present  unfair  and  inex- 
cusable freight-rate  structure  creates  such  a  barrier  to  man- 
ufactured goods  that  only  the  larger  corporations  can  absorb 
this  differential  and  sun  ive  the  handicap.  As  it  is  now.  the 
rate  in  my  section  is  such  that  a  piece  of  iron  must  be  mined 
from  the  earth,  run  into  pigs,  shipped  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  or 
Pennsylvania  and  made  into  a  plow  and  perhaps  shipped 
back  to  Alabama  to  furrow  down  a  cotton  row  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  spot  where  it  was  taken  from  the  earth.  Why? 
Because  the  differential  prevents  the  successful  operation  of 
a  manufacturing  plant  at  the  point  of  mining,  prevents  them 
from  making  a  profit  on  tlieir  poods  after  they  have  absorbed 
the  additional  transportation  expense  that  arises  out  of  this 
differential.  The  money  goes  into  transportation,  which 
should  go  into  the  emplo>-ment  of  labor. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Take  out  a  pencil  and  write  it  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper  so  you  will  not  forget  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Illinois.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  in 
error  about  one  matter. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  know,  however,  that  you  boys  will 
straighten  us  out — you  always  do. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ilimaii.  The  gentleman  is  doing  very 
well. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  The  puxpftee  of  the  wages-hours  legisla- 
tion was  announced  as  a  remedy,  among  other  things,  to 
properly  distribute  labor  and  wa;-es,  and  there  is  nothing 
existing  in  the  fabric  of  our  economic  set-up  that  contributes 
more  to  the  concentration  in  our  already  crowded  areas  than 
the  unfair  transportation  diflercnnal.  When  oiu-  Senators 
and  our  Congressmen  of  the  North  and  the  East  learn  that 
these  evils  indirectly  assail  them  and  that  the  general  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Nation  certainly  contributes  to  their 
economic  health  they  will  rise  up  and  help  overthrow  this 
evil.  Monopolistic  influences  are  always  harmful,  and  this 
Is  as  true  of  geographic  groupings  as  it  is  of  individuals, 
financial  overlords,  and  great  corporations.  Democracy  de- 
mands that  there  be  an  economic  declaration  of  freedom  in 
this  Nation,  and  there  ls  no  way  to  fight  monopoly  that  offers 
a  greater  opportunity  than  this  freight  and  transportation 
problem.  The  program  of  the  New  Deal  shall  never  have 
done  a  full  job  of  work  until  it  affects  this  much-needed  re- 
form, and  to  it  I  pledge  my  every  effort  until  it  is  accom- 
plished, and  until  my  days  are  spent. 

As  I  stated,  there  are  5,000  recognized  commodities  that 
went  into  that  siirvey  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  that  they  considered 
in  compihng  this.  There  are  certain  items  that  justified 
this  in  the  beginning.  Five  outstanding  things  it  seems 
that  more  than  anything  else  affect  cost.  First,  there  are 
the  economic  and  geographical  conditions;  second,  the  poUcy 
of  the  carriers — and  how  this  is  abused;  third,  pohcies  of 
the  Government  as  expressed  in  statu: es  and  as  administered 
by  the  regulator^'  bodies,  especially  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  fourth,  special  consideration  becau.se  of  the 
service  to  be  furnished  and  the  value  added  to  commodities 
by  their  transportation— and  that  is  also  abused;  fifth,  the 
effect  of  competition.  That  is  how  it  grows  up.  When  I  was 
a  boy  in  school  I  remember  how  the  big  boys  used  to  grab 
off  all  the  playground  and  make  us  litUc  fellows  play  in  the 
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back  yard,  if  we  got  to  play  at  all.  This  is  what  has 
happened  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  Nation. 

I  leave  the  South,  as  it  is  commonly  called  now,  and  take 
an  illustration  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Texas.  From 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  755  miles  and  the 
freight  rate  per  100  pounds  is  $2.04;  but  from  C^cinnati, 
Ohio,  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  which  is  exactly  the  same  distance, 
755  miles,  the  freight  rate  is  only  $1.37. 

That  is  $2.04  compared  to  $1.37.  The  same  identical 
situation  applies  with  reference  to  Shreveport  and  Cin- 
cinnati as  compared  with  Cincinnati  and  Holyoke,  Mass, 
The  distance  is  808  miles  and  the  rate  is  $2.15  compared 
to  $1  43.  From  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind„  is 
only  997  miles  and  the  rate  is  $2.52.  Prom  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  to  Portland,  Maine,  the  mileage  is  1,009  and  the  rate 
is  $1.55.  There  it  is,  $2.52  as  compared  to  $1.55.  In 
shipping  from  Indianapolis  to  Portland,  Maine,  over  all  that 
route,  you  travel  1,009  miles,  and  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  to 
Indianapolis  you  travel  right  up  that  valley  only  997  miles, 
yet  ft  costs  $2.52. 

I  could  give  you  many  other  figures  and  I  will  include 
a  number  of  tables  in  the  Record  showing  the  situation 
in  southern  territory,  southwestern  territory,  and  the  Texas 
and  California  areas. 

The  point  is,  unless  the  Government  gets  big  enough 
and  democratic  enough  to  make  one  area  of  the  entire 
United  States  so  that  you  can  ship  at  the  same  rate  on  a 
railroad  in  one  direction  and  back  the  same  commodities, 
there  will  be  rank  discriminations.  You  ship  in  some  in- 
stances over  the  same  road,  the  train  is  handled  by  the  same 
crew  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  same  commodity  in- 
volved, and  it  wiU  rim  as  high  as  32  percent  higher  to  ship 
in  one  direction  as  compared  with  the  other.  That  is  not 
Just  or  right  and  it  is  not  democratic.  The  reaction  will 
hurt  the  East  in  the  long  run,  as  much  is  it  does  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

There  is  pending  the  Ramspeck  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  even  though  my  amendment  was  voted 
down,  and  we  should  get  behind  it  and  get  this  passed  upon. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine.  He 
is  not  only  a  stanch  Republican  but  he  is  from  the  far  East. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  takes 
responsibility  for  that  map? 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  WiU  the  gentleman  move  the  States  of 
Maine  and  Vermont  back  a  little  nearer  into  thp  Union? 
That  looks  like  an  ostrich's  neck  up  there. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Nobody  can  do  that  except  you  boys.  You 
are  the  fellows  to  do  it.  I  know  you  feel  reproached,  but 
we  cannot  help  it.  We  gave  you  an  invitation  at  the  last 
election  to  come  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    The  gentleman  has  also  left  off  Cape  Cod. 

Mr.  PATRICK.    Cape  Cod  is  there. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
gentleman's  missionary  work  for  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  PATRICK     I  am  going  up  there  some  time. 

Mr.  BREWSTIilR.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  would 
put  the  freight  rates  on  a  pure  mileage  basis? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     At  20  cents  a  mile? 

Mr.  PATRICK.    On  a  pure  mileage  basis? 

Mr.  BREWST2R.  Does  the  gentleman  intend  setting  up 
the  rate  structure  of  the  country  on  a  mileage  basis? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  To  make  the  bald  statement,  as  the  gen- 
tleman does,  would  leave  off  any  condition. 

Mr.  BREWSTlilR.  Is  that  not  what  the  gentleman  said  in 
his  peroration? 

Mr.  PATRICK.    Would  I  put  it  on  a  strictly  mileage  basis? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Is  that  not  what  the  gentleman  said? 

Mr.  PATRICB:.  No.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  did  say  we 
should  have  onu  area.  To  do  what  the  gentleman  stated 
would  abolish  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  do 
not  want  to  abolish  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
They  are  still  sitting  up  there. 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  ITie  gentleman  proposes  to  discrimi- 
nate on  some  other  basis  than  the  present  differential  basis? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  am  proposing  to  have  no  unfair  dis- 
crimination at  all.  I  am  proposing  a  break-do^vn  of  the 
zones. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  What  rule  does  the  gentleman  lay  down 
if  he  does  not  advocate  the  present  differentials  to  govern 
freight  rates?     The  gentleman  will  have  to  have  differentials. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Oh,  I  said  we  are  bound  to  have  differ- 
entials. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  gentleman  said  he  would  not  have 
anything  but  mUeage  considered. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  What  position  does  the  gentleman  take 
different  from  what  I  take? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  gentleman  criticizes  all  of  these 
freight  rates  because  it  costs  more  to  ship  from  Galveston 
to  Indianapolis  than  it  does  a  thousand  miles  to  Portland, 
Maine.  In  other  words,  in  the  gentleman's  very  glowing 
peroration  the  gentleman  said  the  entire  country  should  be 
considered  as  one  area  and  rates  charged  according  to  the 
distance  traversed. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  If  the  zones  were  entirely  broken  down 
and  nothing  considered  by  mileage,  the  evil  would  not  be 
half  as  bad  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  But  the  gentleman  does  agree  we  have 
built  this  cormtry  on  the  basis  of  differentials  over  a  period 
of  at  least  50  years? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  This  may  be  idealistic,  and  it  may  be  too 
much  to  hope  for,  outside  of  the  eastern  area,  but  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  the  freight  rates  put  on  nothing  else  but 
a  mileage  basis. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  But  the  gentleman  does  recognize  that 
would  disrupt  the  existing  economic  structure? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  It  would  do  more  good  than  harm  aa 
comr'"red  with  the  system  employed  today. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  How  would  the  gentleman's  district  be  af- 
fected by  this  change? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  by  the  change 
I  suggested? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Yes.  How  woiild  the  gentleman's  district 
be  affected  by  the  change,  assuming  the  Congress  adopted 
what  he  suggests? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  It  would  permit  us  to  have  a  fair  rate. 
Here  is  how  we  would  be  affected  exactly. 

I  wiU  give  you  a  concrete  example.  We  manufacture  soil 
pipe  in  Birmingham.  We  could  very  easily  seD  this  pipe  in 
Chicago,  111.,  as  far  as  the  expense  of  producing  it  is  con- 
cerned; but  in  Pittsburgh,  or  in  some  place  which  is  no  farther 
away,  or  even  maybe  a  little  farther  away  than  Birmingham, 
they  also  make  soil  pipe.  They  can  produce  it  at  the  same 
expense  we  can,  we  will  say,  or  maybe  it  will  cost  them  a  little 
more  for  labor  today.  However,  by  the  time  the  manufac- 
turer in  Birmingham  absorbs  the  additional  transportation 
costs  and  gets  to  the  market  the  man  at  Pittsburgh  can 
underbid  him.  Therefore  my  laborer  is  left  without  a  job, 
because  my  manuf actiu-er  is  left  without  a  contract  and  can- 
not sell  the  goods.  My  workman  is  left  out  of  a  job  entirely. 
Then  these  eastern  boys  wonder  why  we  could  not  go  with 
them,  and  why,  for  example,  after  signing  the  petition  on 
the  wage  and  hour  bill,  we  voted  to  recommit  it.  One  of  the 
most  important  reasons  is  that  we  first  must  see  that  oiu-  men 
in  the  South  have  jobs  before  we  can  determine  how  much 
they  shall  get  on  the  job  or  what  hours  they  shaU  have. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  there 
is  a  discriminatory  freight  ra'uc  as  between  Pittsbiu-gh  and 
Chicago  and  between  Birminpham  and  Chicago  as  far  as 
what  you  produce  is  concerned? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Oh.  yes.  We  have  to  cross  this  Une  [in- 
dicating]. Here  is  Chicago,  and  here  is  a  place  over  here 
that  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  Chicago  than  we  are.  We 
can  shoot  our  commodities  right  up  here,  and  yet  we  have  to 
pay  a  much  higher  freiglit  rate  than  they  do  over  here, 

Mr.  LUCAS.    What  is  the  basis  for  it? 
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Mr.  PATRICK.  It  started  wltt,  trade  agreements  way 
back  yonder  at  the  beginning  of  th(  thing,  when  transporta- 
tion and  engineering  had  not  reacied  the  degree  of  profi- 
ciency it  enjoys  today.  Since  they  got  this  advantage  they 
have  plastered  it  on  the  rest  of  the  United  States  ever 
since,  because  the  fellows  up  then  5  enjoy  the  fat  rewards, 
and  they  are  not  willing  to  break  down  these  barriers  and 
give  a  free  enjoyment  of  transport  ition  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mj  .  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  PATRICK.  I  yield  to  the  ge  ntleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ulinots.  The  gentleman  talks  about 
soil  pipe  and  other  pipe  manufactured  in  the  gentleman's 
district.  Do  not  the  same  industries  which  have  plants  in 
the  gentleman's  district  also  have  plants  In  Pittsburgh;  and 
aftei-  all.  is  it  not  a  question  as  t>  where  these  industries 
themselves  want  to  manufacture  tleir  ccxnmodity? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  We  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  working- 
man — the  man  who  labors.  Of  coi  rse.  if  you  were  thiniring 
only  of  the  t^  rich  boys,  they  auld  all  concentrate  and 
have  their  plants  right  around  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  oi  Illinois.    Ttere  are  factories  in  Bu-- 
mingham.  and  there  are  factories  L 1  Crary. 
Mr.  PATRICK.    Certainly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Illinois.  If  i\  city,  fw:  Instance,  gives 
an  order  for  a  thousand  tons  of  wi  ier  pipe  to  the  McWane 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  or  any  other  ;uch  company,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  purchaser,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, or  anyone  else  can  tell  that  jarticular  corporation  it 
should  manufacture  the  pipe  in  Birmingham  (x  Pittsburg^ 
or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Exactly.  I  am  so  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  me  that  question.  What  wll  happen?  Why,  he  will 
manufacture  It  in  Pennsylvania.  We  want  these  barriers 
broken  down  so  he  may  manufactire  it  anjrwhere  and  give 
everybody  a  break  all  over  the  Unit<  d  States. 

We  are  not  worrying  about  th(  manufacturer,  we  are 
worrying  about  the  workingman  wbo  would  have  the  job  In 
Texas  or  Oklahoma  or  Utah  or  Alat  ama.  Of  course,  as  long 
as  he  can  nrnke  a  larger  profit  by  iiot  having  to  absorb  the 
transportation  differential,  McWan;  Is  going  to  make  the 
pipe  at  his  plant  within  the  eastern  irea.  This  is  exactly  the 
reason  you  have  a  concentration  of  manufactiffing  activities 
an  over  the  eastern  section,  becauss  when  the  order  is  re- 
ceived, no  matter  where  he  has  plant  t,  he  Is  going  to  make  the 
pipe  up  there.  This  Is  where  the  m<  n  are  going  to  work  and 
^*ere  the  men  are  going  to  get  Jobs,  This  Is  where  they  can 
pay  a  better  wage  and  have  better  h< turs  and  lop  our  ears  off; 
and  Just  because  we  do  not  walk  u  >  and  go  down  the  roal 
with  them,  they  say  we  are  not  totinf  fair,  and  they  wish  they 
bad  not  helped  us  out  on  the  crop  pn  igram. 
[Here  the  gavel  feUl 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  I  peaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
oonaent  that  the  gentleman  from  A  abama  niay  proceed  far 
5  addltiqtial  minutes. 

Tht  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
"nwre  was  no  objection.  i 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  BUnote.  Whiit  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  barge  lines  operated  by  the  Fede  ral  Government  through 
the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  ( o  both  the  Warrior  and 
the  MIssisslpiri  Rivers  upcm  the  pr}blem  the  gentleman  is 
dL«ussing? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  It  has  helped,  tut  what  about  us  poor 
fellows  who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  barge  lines?  We 
haw  inland  rates  aod  we  have  no  raterways.  We  have  to 
depend  on  the  overland  hauls. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Illinois.  Has  not  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  or  the  Federal  Buge  line  established  a 
▼ery  expensive  terminal,  built  at  Ocvemment  expense,  at  a 
place  called  Birmincport,  In  order  10  serve  Birmingham  in 
the  goitlemaa's  district? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Yes;  and  it  does  not  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  whole  proUem.  It  is  way  off  down  there,  and  jaa  have 
to  haul  over  a  dusty  road  with  trucks 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  nimois.  I  have  always  understood 
the  Federal  Government  operated  a  railroad  from  Birming- 
ham over  to  this  water  terminal  at  Blrmingport. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  will  have  to  take  the  gentleman  down 
there  and  show  him  the  true  picture. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  lUinois.  They  do  operate  a  railroad 
there.  It  is  so  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways, submitted  to  Congress  by  General  Ashbum. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     I  ani  sorry  to  say  it  does  not  suffice. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  They,  up  in  this  special  area, 
not  only  have  an  advantage  in  rail  rates,  as  the  gentleman 
has  shown,  but  they  have  a  tremendous  advantage  by  reason 
of  water  transportation. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  am  not  as  informed  on  that  as  I  would 
Like  to  be.     Doubtless  that  is  true. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  What  I  rose  particularly  to 
inquire  about  is.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  rates  are  higher 
from  the  South  to  the  North  and  East  than  they  are  on  the 
same  commodities  over  the  same  distances  from  the  North 
and  East  to  the  South? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Exactly.  A  shipment  of  stoves  went  from 
Chicago  to  Montgomery,  which  Ls  our  State  capital,  then 
back  over  the  same  route,  handled  by  the  same  train  crew, 
occupying  the  same  length  of  time,  and  on  that  return  ship- 
ment the  rate  was  nearly  30  percent  higher.  This  is  the 
practice  all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  know  a  little  about  that 
situation.     What  is  the  basis  for  that? 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Is  it  not  due  to  the  wider  In- 
fluence of  Government  in  this  tremendous  area  with  such  a 
large  population? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  will  assume  the  fact;  but 
why  should  that  be? 

Mr.  PATRICK.     On  5.000  articles  that  were  compiled 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  I  am  not  interested  so 
much  in  the  fact;  but,  assuming  the  fact,  what  argument 
is  made  as  to  why  there  should  be  that  difference,  whether 
the  condition  is  presently  or  originated  way  back? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Oh,  the  argument  was  originally  made 
that  over  these  sections  railroads  were  new  and  transpor- 
taUon  was  so  much  more  burden.some  and  expensive  over 
these  areas,  but.  as  I  say,  engint-ering  and  invention  and 
every thmg  else  have  improved  that  condition  so  that  it  is 
not  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  tremendous 
differential  that  is  burdening  us. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  presenting  these  matters  to  the  Congress,  and  I 
want  to  assure  him  that  I  am  pleased  to  hear  him  say  he 
Is  going  to  continue  to  crusade  for  the  correction  of  the 
situation  he  is  now  talking  about. 

Mr.  PATRICK.    I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yleld*> 

Mr.  PATRICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Do  I  understand  that  all  this  new  inven- 
tion and  improvement  in  engineering  that  the  gentleman  has 
referred  to  did  not  affect  that  railroad  line  that  runs  over 
to  Birmingham  from  that  new  port? 

Mr.  PATRICK  There  is  a  ralLroad  there.  We  are  proud 
of  it,  but  one  little  railroad  cannot  do  enough  even  to  solve 
a  local  probbm. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PATRICK    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
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IMr.  RANKIN.  The  situation  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  described  applies  not  only  to  iron  pipe,  but  to 
everj'thing  else  produced  in  that  area. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Oh.  of  course.  I  just  used  that  as  an 
illustration. 

Not  only  have  I  studied  this  matter  but  I  have  here  a 
report  which  I  recommend  that  any  of  you  gentlemen  who 
are  interested  study.  House  Docimient  No.  264,  Interna- 
tional Freight  FUite  Problem. 

Mr,  RANKIN  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  put  that  re- 
port in  the  Recdrd. 

When  they  passed  a  law  here  to  put  trucks  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  they  excepted  trucks 
owned  by  the  i)eople  producing  the  goods.  Therefore,  the 
manufacturers  and  the  producers  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties are  accumulating  their  own  trucks  and  hauling  their 
own  material  across  these  lines  In  order  to  keep  from  being 
penalized.  Therefore  the  railroads  that  sponsored  the  legis- 
lation are  bein?  affected,  and  they  are  coming  back  now 
and  a.sklng  for  an  increase  of  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dol- 
lars a  year  on  vop  of  the  exorbitant  transportation  rates  in 
force  tiiioughout  the  country.  There  is  always  a  way  to  get 
around  a  dishonest  law  or  a  dishonest  regulation,  and  imless 
this  thing  is  changed  the  people  are  going  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  find  a  way  around  it.  as  they  have  been  doing  by 
purchasing  and  operating  their  own  trucks. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  than.':  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
very  heartily  for  his  statemient. 

Mr.  BREW^STER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  illus- 
tration, a  man  in  Pittsburgh  now  has  a  job  making  this 
soil  pipe,  and  you  want  a  man  down  in  yoiu-  district  to 
have  the  job  cf  making  that  pipe.  What  difference  does 
it  make  to  the  prcsperity  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
about  which  ycu  have  talked,  whether  the  fellow  in  Pitts- 
burgh has  the  job  or  the  man  in  Binningham? 

Mr.  PATRICX.  One  of  the  very  grave  problems  of  the 
Nation  is  the  problem  of  distributing  labor. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  either  event  we  are  going  to  have 
one  fellow  en  -elief  and  the  other  is  going  to  have  a  job; 
and.  as  far  as  I  can  see.  your  proposition  is  to  transfer  the 
job  to  your  locality. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  We  say  there  should  be  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  national  activities  everywhere.  You  could  not  do 
everything  in  New  York.  We  have  a  great  big  United 
States  here  with  130.000.000  people  in  it,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  stack  everyttiing  up  at  one  place  and  become  monopolistic. 
Wc  can  become  geographically  monopolistic  just  the  same  as 
we  may  become  financially  or  socially  monopolistic. 

Mr.  RANKI> .  Carrj-ing  out  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine,  why  kick  about  one  man  going  out  and 
holding  another  man  up  at  the  point  of  a  gun  and  taking 
his  money  away  from  him?  Does  not  one  man  have  the 
money  when  it  is  all  over?  You  are  now  robbing  one  section 
of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  I  may  say 
with  respect  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  LMr.  Lucas]  that 
he  is  out  there  in  somewhat  of  a  no  man's  land,  and  he  Is 
paying  the  ext-a  burden.  They  are  piling  the  extra  burden 
on  his  section  ia  addition  to  penalizing  people  who  live  across 
that  line. 

Mr.  PATRIC;k.  Suppose  we  were  all  in  a  poker  game: 
If  you  were  tlie  houseman  and  you  should  take  out  your 
haul  every  time  there  is  a  hand  played,  if  we  play  long 
enough  you  wiil  have  all  the  money,  and  in  the  shipment  of 
thousands  of  {ommodities  between  the  East  and  the  other 
sections  of  thc'  Nation  every  day  by  these  unfair  differen- 
tials there  is  a  little  wave  of  money  that  passes  to  the  East, 
and  it  goes  in  the  same  direction  every  day.  When  a  com- 
modity is  given  a  certain  rate  over  a  route,  that  rate  over 
that  route  ought  to  be  the  same  identical  thing  in  any  direc- 
tion, at  any  time,  under  any  circumstances,  and  any  other 
method  is  neiiher  democratic  nor  fair,  and  everybody  is 
bound  to  know  it.     [Applause.! 

[Here  the  gavel  felLJ 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  a.=^k  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recced  and  iiLsert  certain 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  tables  referred  to  follow: 

[Rates  stated  in  ct-uts  per  100  pounds ] 


From— 

T»- 

^t:^s 

First- 

fl:tSS 

Nortonv;li>\  Ky 

l-nfi.>i.i.  VA       

104 
X07 

M 

Ji.-(IiTsi)i;\  :ilf,  iU'l ..^ 

Iri'LviiinjiijIis.  Ind 

as 

I'lfTfTcnw  ■ 

6 

Ma(iisiiiivil!«>.  Ky 

Terre  Uaut*?,  lad „ 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

liuntington.  Ind. 

1.5.Q 
156 

76 

C7 

Difference  • 

S 

Columbus,  Ohio 

lyfxinctiin.  Ky 

196 

197 

f» 

Cincinuati,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

73 

I'ifTprpnce '..  . 

15 

IndianapolLs,  Ind 

Nashville.  Tenn.  

297  1               121 

hidjanij polls,  Ind 

Kent.  Ohio 

296 

87 

DifVrf!!ce  '■    

M 

Columbus.  Ohio 

KnoTville.  Tenn 

393 
392 

141 

Biilt.more,  Md . 

Wijrren,  Ohio 

94 

P;{Terr:;ce  '     _. 

47 

Indianapolb:.  Ind 

Akron,  Ohio 

., 

Ntpriipliu'.  Tenn 

438 
427 

138 

Decatur.  Hi 

104 

Difference^ 

34 

Chicaeo,  El 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Chattanooga,  TeniL 

693 
S95 

170 

Ptiilddelphia,  Pa _ 

\a 

Difference' --„.—- 

47 

:  I  i.rTerence  in  favor  of  official  territory. 

Comparisons  of  typical  interterritorial  first-class  freight  rates  from 
so-uthu'e.''tern  territory  to  o^ctal  trmtorv  with  correspoTiding 
rates   within   official  territory    for  cppronmately   equal  distanc&a 


[  Rates  stated 

In  cents  per   100  pounds  [ 

From— 

To- 

^liies 

First- 
ckiss 
rates 

I.ittieKf'Kk.  \rk          

Dertitiir.  HI. 

Cle\  t'i.iDd,  Ohio        

4.M 
464 

1  M 

Sprmelifid.  Ill — 

106 

DitTprence'      

a 

Oaie-sburc,  HI 

Voung.=town,  Ohio 

Littir  Ro<'k.  \rk       

528 
535 

1S9 

DilTerenf*  ' 



a 

Chioiwo,  III 

-Subaru,  N.  Y 

Little  Rix-k,  .\rk 

ChRHgo.  Ill         

625 
628 

177 
125 

Diflercxic'e  '• 

52 

Chicaeo.  ni 

Lai -lisler,  Pa 

Knid.  Oklft 

725 

203 

Chicago,  111         

138 

Diflerenfe  '.    

64 

CiDcinn.<i'i.  Ohio 

Fort  .5mi!,h,  Ark.... 

Cini'innati.  *  'hw 

755 
755 

204 

137 

Cincinnati,  Ohi.i          

Differcnc"*  1 

67 

i-hr»>v-ppoft,  T  a                   .... 

808 
BOS 

215 

Cincinnati,  Otuo , 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Concord.  N.  U 

143 

Difference  i 

73 

Tnrt   smith,    Kri 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

213 
144 

1  iirfpTT'n'*  '      ...... 

on 

Chicago,  ni 

TV«Ila.;    Tpt 

905 

909 

237 

Chi<?ir',  1)1 

liiirlinpttin,  Vt 

154 

Difference  • 

*DifferoBce  in  favor  of  official  territory. 
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Comparisons  of  typical  interterritorial 
3o-uthwestem    territory    to    official 
rates  uithin  official  territory  for  apprpximately 
Continued 


^rst-class  freight  rates  from 

with    corresponding 

equal  distaruxa — 


te  n-itory 


Fron— 


T(- 


los  I  m 


Fcrt  Wnr»h.  Tex (Cincinnati,  ofe 

Ciacuicaii.  <JhM ..;   Purliami,  Ma^e. 

r>ilTereDce  ' !. 


D&lias,  Tei |  Indi»n<\po!ij. 

Iadiaii3;..:i5.  Iml Hpruigtieid,  i 


Dii'l'erence  '... 


nd. 

Mass. 


O&i'Te.st' ".,  Tpt  '  InHiannprJi?. 

Indiaaafolis,  In  1 j  PorlUfl.i,  M.i 


nd. 
Lfce. 


Dil^erence  L 


'  Diflerence  in  favor  of  official  temliry. 

Iron  and  steel  arhdes 


(Carloads,  minimum  weight  40.000  , 

tions  to  Official  and  Southern  Classifl.- 

state  Commerce  Commission  prescnb?d 
ultimate  publication  by  the  interest^ 
rates  on  iron  and  trteel  articles  movln 
official  and  southern  territories.     A 
from  2  cents  per  100  pounds  lor  d-_. 
to  21  cents  per  100  pounds  for  1.500 
arbitrarlea  to  be  added  for  the  portions 
em  territory     The  rates  In  the 

baslK  of  this  decision. 


as  described  In  Excep- 
(iatlons.     In  1935  the  Inter- 
(209   I.   C.    C     640).    far 
carriers,  a   new   basis  of 
Interterrltorlally  between 
of   arbitraries   rangimg 
of  200  m:les  and  lc3s 
mUes  was  prescribed,  such 
of  the  hauls  within  south- 
following  table  do  not  reflect  the 


pou:ids 


sale 

isu  noes 


[Rates  stated  In  cents  per 


From— 


Btrminifhain,  Ala. „ Alto  Pa,<!s.  Ill 

Akron,  Ohio i  Waukegan,  m. 


DiJTerer.r«  ' 

BtimirKbam.  Ala 

Yotmcstown,  ouio 


i  rarbondale.  H  . 
iianunond.  In  1 


DiHereoce  '.. 

Birmingham.  Ala.. 
Chicaco.  ni- 


DiSennce  i. 


Tamoroa.  111. 
Wfieeline.  W. 


Blnnlnirham,  Ala Centralia,  III 

PittsbiffKh,  Pa Danville,  I!L. 


Difference  ' 


Birmingham.  .Ala 1  Mancie.  Ind 

BaflaJo.  N.  Y j  Aurora,  lad.. 


Dtflerwioe '. 


BtrmiTiKhaxn.  Ala Qarv.  Ind  . 

Buflak),  N.  Y Sprinjcfleid,  111 

Diflcrenoe  > 

BfrmhiKinin.  Ala 

Boflato.  N.  Y 


Battle  Crwk 
Kast  St.  LouLj 


Diflcreoce '. 


•  Diflereooa  in  favor  of  official  ten-itory. 

Stoves  and  rang^ 
Carloads,    minimum    weight   24.000 

ofltelal  classification  and  31 V2  perc^t 

to  souUiem  ciasslflcation 
[Rates  stated  In  cents  per  lOO  pounds 


pounds 


From— 


NastrriDe,  Tenn 

B«U«TiUe,  ni 

Dlfltraooe  1 


NatbrOJe.  Tana 

Detroit,  Micb 


To-- 


St.  Loola.  Mo. 
Cinonnati, 


Ohjo. 


Chicago,  riL. 
ETaosriila,  Ind 


Difler«Qoa>. 


^Dtflerence  la  fiiTor  of  official  territory. 
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Miles 


Flrst- 
clasa 
rates 


Vf2 
964 


244 


V) 


8^1 
Sea 


250 

145 


9^7 
1,  UA 


40 

'.a 


r 


100  pounds] 


Miles 


Raua 


re  I 

.'        37V  I 
i 1- 


»0 


3^1 


40 
31 


V'a. 


415 
417 


42 
33 


443 
444 


44 

33 


a 


63« 
640 


50 
33 


17 


63o 


56 
39 


\i 


ich 

lU. 


j — 

701 
707 

58 
41 

1 

' 

17 

rated    fifth    class    in 
3f  first  class  In  exceptions 


MOes 


III 


Rates 


32 


440 

at 


43 

30 


Stoves  and  ranges — Continued 


From— 

T  •  - 

Annbrton.  Aii 

PilLobiirgh,  i'i 

St.  Louis,  Mo.... 

Ro-krord.  III..  - 

P^llerence  '. 

Phpfff'!  J.  A!n 
Lietr.u,  .M.L'r '. 


ChMt.::jru-,r:i,  Tea::. 
Detroil,  M;cf: 


Dif!erenct 


Rome.  Oa 

I'etruit,  Mich 


Chicaeo,  111.. 
Reading,  Pa. 


Chicago.  ni 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y " 


Chicapo,  ni... 

Worcester,  Maf3 '.'.'."[ 


562 
687 


10 

54 
43 


671 

6«7 


11 

57 
46 


11 


.Vlana.  r,^ Chicago.  Ill 

iit;l.evi;>,  IjI Roa:j -ke,  Vii. 

Di.Terf  ncc  ' 


731 

744 


40 
11 


1  L-,  Jtr.'ncf  iL  favtr  oi  official  territory. 

-Varb/c.  granite,  and  stone 

Cncarvcd  b!  ^1:,.  pieces,  or  slabs,  minimum  weight  36.000  pounds 
Th'p-.  :^5  p'-r.rent  of  flr-t  class  in  exceptions  to  official  classlf  catlo-ss 
ana  30  pcrcp-.u  of  ftrst  cla.s.-.  in  exceptions  to  southern  classi- 
fication 


.  Futtes  stated 

in  centd  per  100  poui.ds] 

Fr,'a-                                                  To— 

M:Ioc 

K«!i"; 

Ta.W.  i-ra 

BlLM.aii.'igTj,;;,  !r.  j    

<'oi!!m^>u.<.  Ohio 

liMC.'icitcr,  N.  Y " 

50 

41 

DiITitphlX'  ■ 

9 

Rock  Island,  111...  . 

KnoTviTIc.  TfTin 

669 
666 

5.3 
45 

Indiiin.ifxiits.  Ind 

Reading,  Pa.. 

I'  iT.Tt'nce' 

Kq  >.TviI!p.  Tp.nn 

I;-  liinip'ili*,  I::  i   ""] 

Atlantic  City,  N.J 

Alientown,  Pa...  . 

704 
702 

.'•)4 
47 

D;Cereace  • 

KnoxviTir.  T.nn.   

iD'iiHn.ir»oiL<,  I.nd " 

N'pwburgh,  N'.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y.... 

783 
790 

7 
V) 

DilT»»r<?n(v  ' 

»  — . 

7 

I    J\  .tw    -^      -              *_             .       ..... 



Plumbers'   nrxif!.^ 


^^noa"^  °'  f-",^^  "•""  enamel-ci.  carloads,  mlnirr.um  wetRht 
300O0  pounds  40  percent  of  first  olas,s  in  official  and  35  percent 
of  first  class  in  southern  cla^sslficatior.  ^ 


[Rates  stated 

in  cents  per    100  pound.=;] 

From — 

To- 

Miles 

Ra'p' 

rhattanrx^ra.  T^-an 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

338 
339 

Pitlibursh,  i'4       

Alientown,  Pb 

46 
37 

DirierPTi'f  

1                  9 

Chat  tanooca.  Tenn  

ChicSLfTo.  Ili.... 

Columb<M,  Ohio.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa I."!" 

453 
4.>4 

54 
42 

Chattanooga.  Tenn 

Louiivil'.c,  Kj-  

Springfleld,  111 

Johnstown.  Pa 

SOI 
491 

1-  12 
55 

Du'^erer^c«>  

4( 

1  I 

Chat  tail  wot.';i.  T.-nn. 

Cticagfi,  ill 

Akron,  Ohio. 
Rochester,  N  Y      ' 

579 
565 

-59 

I)ifT»'rp.Toe  ' 

47 

Chattanooga.  Tenn 

Louisvuie,  Ky 

ChioBco,  m.. 



592 
599 

fit) 

Rochester.  N   Y 

D:lTerecc«>  ■ 

48 

Cbattanoopa.  Teiia 

LoQisrillp,  Ky 

DifTerrncc  ■ 

Youngstown.  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va [ 

1 ' 

t,i 

-2 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 1 

Chicago,  IIL. 

Difference  ' i 

Buffalo,  V   Y 

A.inslerUam,  .V.  Y. 

9 

7MI 
7i5  ! 

56 

10 

I  DifE^^Qce  in  Utot  of  o2iciai  tor 

niorv. 

1937 
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1979 


Unfinished  cotton-piece  goods 

Fabrics  made  wholly  of  cotton,  or  cotton  and  Jute  mixed,  in  the 
original  piece,  not  finished;  rated  45  percent  of  first  class  In 
exceptions  to  western  classification  and  57  percent  of  first  class 
in  exceptions  to  official  classification 


(Rates  stated 

in   cents  per   100 

pounds ] 

From— 

To— 

1 

1   Miles 

Rat«s 

I")ftlla.<!,  Tex... 

Auror.i,  111 

.•^prmtrfield.  Ill 

Kv-afluke,  Va 

...1         726 

70i; 

96 

1    i 

1  >ii''prrnfe  ' 

M'lnrie.  Ind 

\'orK,  I'a 

rii-^c-'.  11! 

Hurlmeton,  Vt   

19 

Shreveport,  I,a  

>?:lw;iiikpt',  Wl- 

78S 
793 

97 

79 

I';:'eren(^  i 

IS 

Piilrx?,  Tn 

C"hiaii;o,  111 

0C5 

9<5 

88 

Difference  > 

g 

MilwaiiVcp.  Wi<: 

Ban  Antonio,  Tex 

1    2HR 

ru 

Alton,  lU 

Portluui,  -M-me 

10,  i 

I'.;l.  roncf'. 

28 

T.'Vdn,  Ohio 

\S'ilh:iii;si)ort,  I'ii.  .  _ 

1- 

I.itt'.o  Rook,  .\rk 

Kockfo-d,  111 

73S 
741 

7'J 

IMTcTtiicf-  •■. 

9 

'  Difference  in  favor  of  oliiciaJ  t^rrir  iry. 

Canned  goods 

Canned  or  preser\i'd  foodstufTs  (not  cold-packed  fruits  or  vege- 
tables): rated  fifth  class  or  35  percent  of  first  cla.ss,  minimum 
weight  36  000  pounds  in  official  clas.sification  and  35  percent  of 
firs*  clns<=  ::i  exceptions  to  western  classification  minimum  weight 
36.000  pounds 

[R,atcs  stated  in  cents  per  100  pounds] 


Frum— 

To- 

Miles 

Rates 

Fort  .-n::th,  .\rk  

Cliicago,  1  il  .   

Prr'ncfield.  Ill _ 

Iiutl.iio,  N.  Y 

513 

66 
39 

I )'  ITprpn",^  1 

27 

Peoria,  Til      

Tiiha.  Okla    

.MS 
636 

35 

Marion,  hid 

Roanoke,  Va 

*1 

Difference  :..  

25 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

650 
650 

71 

IndianajKilL'^,  Ind. 

Baltimore,  Md 

45 

Difference  '... 

28 

Springfield,  III 

Roanoke,  Va 

Dall<i.«,  Tex 

Springfield,  ill. ., 

726 

7L'0 

81 
47 

Difference  ' 

31 



Cincinnati.  Ohio.. 

liolyoke.  .Mass. 

Phrp report.  I. a 

(."in^'inniili,  (.Uiio 

Si* 

77 
50 

DiiTerence  ' 

•77 

(";^!unibu=:,  Ohio 

-New  IJaven,  Conn 

Fort  Smith.  Ark 

Muncie,  Ind 

834 
S30 

81 
4 'J 

DilTt'rencc  ' 

32 

In  i;Tn.ip</ii.^,  Ind. 

Und^.Tporl,  C'lnn  

Dai;,i.=  .  Tex 

Ind:;in;ii>^i!i<.  Ir.<i 

K71 

86 
51 

Dii'crp'ic-e  •-.  

35 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ponbr.  i,  .Ma...ne 

In'iinn.-jpolis.  Ind 

1-iiii  River,  Mais 

Furt  Worth,  Tei... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

86 

51 

IMiTi'n^nee  i 

•!                32 

Houston.  Tex 

Ii.iiiau:ijx)li->.  liid 

91 

5J 

Difference  ' 

38 

PprinsfleH,  P.l 

i  all  River,  Mass    

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Chicago,  111  

l.OtH 
995 

91 
54 



Tii.Teren'^  ' 

37 

1 

'  Dultreijje  in  favor  of  official  territory. 


CONTROL  OF   WAGES  AiTO   KOtJKS   IN  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MEAID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  minute.s. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  finLshed  a  very 
interesting  debate  concerning  the  question  of  hours  and 
wages.  During  that  educational  discussion  we  had  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  economic  views  of  the  several  schools 
of  thought  represented  in  this  august  body.  We  listened  do 
the  man  who  still  believes  in  the  individualistic  theory  of 
the  crude  tool  days,  associated  with  the  development  of  our 
country  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  We  listened  to  the  ad- 
vanced political  philosophy  of  the  man  who,  looking  into 
the  future,  realizes  what  a  pathetic  and  tragic  figure  indi- 
vidual man  is  in  the  face  of  the  miraculous  machine  de- 
velopment of  our  day.  We  saw  here  on  the  floor  men  ready 
to  make  a  start;  others  opposed  to  a  start  under  any  condi- 
tions. We  Lstened  to  the  oratory  of  men  who  wanted  per- 
fection itself  to  begin  with,  and  to  others,  who,  realizing  the 
exigencies  of  parliamentary  procedure,  were  anxious  to 
make  a  beginning.  Yet  the  study  of  a  year,  the  discussion  of 
a  week,  the  consideration  given  the  legislation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  all  went  for  naught,  except  that  we  are  en- 
lightened perhaps  by  reason  of  the  experiences  we  gamed  as 
a  result  of  the  discussion  on  hours  and  wages. 

If  every  man  in  America  were  as  advanced  today  as  was  an 
outstanding  Republican  in  1916,  a  conservative  Republican 
of  mature  political  experience,  a  Republican  oftentimes  as- 
sailed for  his  reactionary  philosophy,  but  who  nevertheless 
was  a  strong,  substantial  leader  of  his  party,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Secretary  of  War  by  appointment  of  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roo.sevelt:  I  repeat,  if  men  understood  the 
question  as  he  did  in  1916,  the  wage  and  hour  bill  would  be 
in  conference  today.  Listen,  my  colleagues,  to  the  prophetic 
utterances  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  delivered  in  1916.  This  article 
comes  from  the  very  consen'ative  United  States  Weekly, 
edited  by  that  conservative  publisher,  Mr.  David  Lawrence. 
In  1916  Mr.  Root  had  this  to  say: 

The  real  difficulty  appears  in  the  new  conditions  Incident  to  the 
extraordinary  industrial  development  of  the  last  half  century  — 

If  Mr.  ELihu  Root  could  have  been  with  us  last  week,  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  \'ast  and  more  refined  development  that 
has  taken  place  since  his  demise,  how  much  stronger  and 
how  much  more  emphatically  would  he  have  delivered  the 
message.    But  let  me  continue  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Root: 

The  real  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  the  new  conditions  Incident 
to  the  extraordinary  industrial  development  of  the  last  half 
century  are  continuously  and  progressively  demanding  the  read- 
justment of  the  relations  between  great  bodies  of  m^n  and  the 
establishment  of  new  legal  rights  and  obligations  not  contemplated 
when  existing  laws  were  passed  or  existing  limitations  upon  the 
powers  of  government  were  prescribed  in  our  Constitution.  In 
place  of  the  old  individual  independence  of  life,  in  which  everj- 
intelligent  and  healthy  citizen  was  competent  to  take  care  of  him- 
self and  his  family,  we  have  come  to  a  high  degree  of  interdepend- 
ence in  which  the  greater  part  of  our  people  have  to  relv  for  all 
the  necessities  of  life  upon  the  systematized  cooperation  of  a  vast 
number  of  other  men.  working  through  complicated  industrial  aad 
conimorcial  machmerj-. 

How  true  that  is  when  we  stop  to  think  that  the  break- 
fast we  ate  this  morning  was  made  possible  through  the 
efforts  of  some  3,000  men.  How  true  that  is  when  we  reali.Te 
that  if  we  \1olate  the  laws  of  nature,  nature  without  warn- 
ing rises  up  and  kills.  The  same  is  true  of  our  economy. 
How  true  it  is,  my  friends,  and  still  we  violate  the  economic 
laws  when  v/e  permit  one  industrj^  to  fix  prices  by  con- 
trolling production,  by  setting  standards  of  wages  and  labor 
conditions  all  over  these  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 


1980 


Speak  er 


gent  eman 


ion? 


devas  ;ating 


01  pose 


Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr 
sent  that  the  time  of  the 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objec 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEAD.     On  the  other  han( 
controlled   industry — agriculture— to 
ways  at  the  past,  creating 
stroying  price  levels,  while  shout^g 
rugged  Individufllist.  that  we 
Government,  and  then  conjure  up 
as  "regimentation"  and  make  theip 
in  the  opinion  of  men. 

B4r.    McCORMACK-    Mr. 
yield? 

Mr.  MEAD.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Is  not  the 
who  recognizes  the  problems  thajt 
a  particular  time  and  then  tries 
the  interest  of  the  people  generallj 
Is  not  he  the  real  conservative? 

Mr.  MEAD.    The  gentl«nan  is 
Just  this  final  word  to  what  the 
contributed  to  my  remarks:  "Rie 
who,  anxious  to  perpetuate  the 
time,  makes  such  needed  advanc^ 
struction  of  the  then  existing 

But  let  me  go  back  to  Elihu 
RepuWicans  who  opposed  his  attitude 
consideration  that  until  his  party 
that  his  prophetic  vision  held  in 
my  Judgment,  fail  to  merit  the 
United  States. 

Finally  Mr.  Root  goes  on  to  say: 


Speacer.    will    the    gentleman 


to 


correct;  and  let  me  add 

{ entleman  has  so  properly 

conservative  is  also  one 

S'stem  in  existence  at  the 

as  will  prevent  the  de- 

of  government. 

Let  me  say  to  those 

while  this  bill  was  under 

rises  up  to  the  leadership 

n  ind  for  them  they  will,  in 

su}>port  of  the  people  of  the 


ssrsten 
Rjot. 


ustiial 


Instead  of  the  completeneaB  of  _ 
own  results  in  obtaining  food  and 
■peclaUzatloQ  and  division  of  labor, 
unable  to  apply  hla  Industry  and  a_ 
tlon  wltii  a  great  number  of  others 
his  Is  necessary  to  j)roduce  any  viseful 

Instead  of  the  give  and  take  of 
tremendous  power  of  organization 
tlons  of  capital  In  enormous  indu 
through  vast  agencies  of  commerce, 
of  men  In  movements  of  production 
ao  great  In  the  mass  that  each  in<ii 
quite  helpless  by  himself. 

The  rrfation  between  the  employer 
the  owners  of  aggrwated  capital  and 
between  the  unall  /produoer,  the  umA]  i 
the  great  transporting  and  manvJactu 
dea  all  present  new  questions  for  th< 
reliance  upon  the  ftee  action  of 
Inadequate. 

And  to  many  directions  the 

trol  which  we  call   government  seetni 
same  result  of  Justice  and  right  conduct 
the  attrition  of  Individuals  before  the 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of 
YcH-k  [Mr.  Mkab]  has  expired. 


tbe 


int  tvldual 


Interrettlon 


BIIDGI  ACSOSS  THE  RmrSSSKI  RIVKB 
AHS  LACSKSDALE 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  times  for  commencing  and  confcpieting 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Tennessee 
County  and  Lauderdale  County,  Ahi 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
sideration  of  the  bill? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows 


Bt  it  enaetod.  etc.  That  the  times  foj 
Ing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  acrois 
tween   Colbert   Covmty   and   Lauderdalj 
Alabama,   authorized   to   be   built   by 
agent  or  agencies;  Colbert  County  and 
State  of  Alabama:  the  city  of  ShefBeld 
city  of  Florence,  Lauderdale  County,  A 
OommlsBlon.  Inc,  o»  Alabama,  or  any 
by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 


All 
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December  20 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
be  extended  for   5 


we  would  allow  that  un- 

go   on   in   the  chaotic 

surpluses,  and  de- 

the  philosophy  of  the 

the   interference   of 

in  our  minds  such  words 

appear  as  hateful  terms 


real  conservative  the  one 
confront  the  people  at 
meet  those  problems  in 

and  of  the  Government? 


Indi'ldual  effort  working  out  Its 

cl  rthing  and  shelter,  we  have 

■^fhich  leaves  each  Individual 

«,  except  In  coopeta- 

whose  activity  conjoined  to 

result. 

individual  contract,  the 

combined   great  aggrega- 

estabUshments,   working 

^nd  employing  great  masses 

transptxtation  and  txaide 

vftdual  concerned  In  them  is 


tee 


and  the  employed,  bet'ween 

units  of  organized  labor. 

trader,  the  consumer,  and 

Ing  and  distributing  agec- 

adutlon  of  which  the  old 

wills   appears  quite 


of  that  organized  con- 
necessary   to  produce   the 
t  which  obtained  through 
new  conditions  arose. 

tie  gentleman  from  New 


BBTWEXR   COLBERT  COUNT y 
ALA. 


COmTY 


[  ask  unanimous  consent 

the  bill,  S.  3114,  to  extend 

the  amstruction 

River  between  Colbert 


objection  to  the  present  con- 


oommenclng  and  complet- 

-  the  Trameeeee  River  be- 

County    m   the   State  of 

the   State   of   Alabama,    its 

Lauderdale  County  in  the 

Colbert  County,  Ala.;  the 

.;  and  the  Highway  Bridge 

two  of  them,  or  either  of 

June  13.  1934,  as  amended. 


arc  herr^by  rxtpnded   1   and  3  years  respectively,  from  the  d   -e  of 
the  approval  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal   this  act  is  herebv 
expressly  reserved.  ' 

With  the  following  committer  amendments: 

1934'',  insert 


On  page  2.  line  2,  after  the  fieiires 
Ausxist  23.  1935.  ar.d  May  1,   19^6  " 
In   line  3,   after   the    word    "hereby 


and  extended 

insert    the   word    "further." 

The  amcndment.s  were  apreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

ANirUAL    REPORT    OF    CENTR.^L    STATISTICAL    BOARD— MESSAGE    PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  Executive  Departments: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  ff)   of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  25,  1935,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  C'ongress  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Board  for  the  period  from  July  1    1936 
to  June  30.  1937. 

Fr.\nklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  Dccem'ber  20.  1927. 

THE    RUBBER    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HARTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes  on  the  rubber  industry 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objrcrion. 

Mr.  HARTER.  Mr.  Speak'^r.  I  notice  in  the  public  press 
that  the  Department  of  Ju-tice  is  about  to  investigate  the 
rubber  industry,  because  certain  bids  were  received  upon 
public  contract.<:.  which  were  in  identical  terms  and  fi?:ures. 
E^-ldcnt]y  the  Department  of  Justice  feels  that  the  rubber 
industry  is  monopolistic  and  should  be  investigated.  It 
happens  that  anybody  who  is  familiar  with  the  rubber  in- 
dustry and  its  hi^iciy  over  recent  years,  well  reaUzes  that 
the  rubber  industry  of  all  of  the  large  industries  of  this 
country,  i.s  anything  but  a  monopoly.  Unfortunately  for 
those  Identified  with  tlie  rubber  industry,  both  employees 
and  stockholders,  have  suffered  throucrh  the  cutthroat  com- 
petition and  price  cut'mg  which  existed  for  manv  years. 
Instead  of  fair  prices  prevailing  for  tires,  one  manufacturer 
would  try  to  outdo  another  in  seeing  how  far  he  could  de- 
press prices.  This  gave  rise  to  a  tremendous  speeding  up  of 
labor  in  the  factories,  difficulty  in  paying  proper  wage.s  and 
little,  if  any  return,  to  those  who  had  made  investments  In 
the  shares  of  the  rubber  companies.  Naturally  thus  was 
economically  unsound  and  particularly  was  this  true  because 
the  public  was  not  asking  lower  tire  prices. 

There  is  no  commodity  or  manufactured  article  which  is 
in  common  everyday  use  where  we  get  more  for  our  money 
than  in  the  purchase  of  automobile  tires.  You  can  hardly 
mention  an  article  of  clothing  or  anyttung  in  general  use 
which  gives  as  much  value  for  the  expenditure,  as  the 
rubber  tire.  Instead  of  costing  more,  tt  costs  much  less  than 
It  did  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  gives  us  several  times  the 
mileage  and  the  service  than  it  did  at  that  time. 

One  thing  the  organizing  and  unionization  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  rubber  industries  did  as  no  other,  and  that 
was  to  make  the  heads  of  these  companies  realize  the  fu- 
tility of  the  continuous  slashing  of  tire  prices. 

While  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  anything  that  smacks 
of  cohusion  in  submitting  bids  for  public  business  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  no  hasty  action  should  be  taken  with 
reference  to  the  rubber  industrj'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  a  recent  editorial  appearing  in  the  Ak- 
ron Beacon  Journal. 

T  1?^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  O'Connor  of  New  York) 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
^nere  was  no  objection. 


1937 
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1981 


The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

[Atron  (Ohio)   Beacon  Journal] 

THI    EDrrOR'S    N0TI300K 

There  is  a  distinct  note  of  irony  In  the  New  Deal's  determina- 
tion to  prosecute  five  Akron  rubber  companies  for  submitting 
Identical  bids  several  months  ago  on  a  piece  of  Government  busi- 
ness. 

Labeled  for  years  as  the  "most  destructive  price  cutters  In  in- 
dustry," the  tire  makers  finally  listened  to  the  Importunities  of 
both  stockholders  and  labor  and  decided  to  put  an  end  to  ttie  "dog 
cat  dog"  tactics  that  had  prevailed  throiigh  good  times  and  bad. 

And  what  happened?  They  agreed  so  perfectly  on  their  sched- 
ule of  prices  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  now  shEJtlng  a 
menacing  finger  at  them  for  an  alleged  violation  of  our  anti- 
trust laws. 

On  October  23,  1935,  the  Beacon  Journal  spoke  as  follows: 

"Today  the  tire  tndurtry  is  in  the  throes  of  the  most  ruthless 
and  economicaUy  unjustifiable  cutthroat  era  of  selling  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  merchandising.  Every  trick  in  the  category  of 
unfair  competition  is  being  employed, 

"Discounts  running  up  to  40,  50,  and  60  percent  are  almost 
standard  practice.  Retailers  are  being  subsidized  by  manufac- 
turers. Volume  buyers  write  their  own  ticket.  All  thought  of 
operating  at  a  profit  seemingly  has  been  cast  to  the  winds.  The 
one  all-per\'ading  idea  in  the  rubber  Industry  today  is  to  extermi- 
nate competitors;  to  seek  a  level  of  costs  so  low  that  the  less 
favorably  situated  manufacturers  cannot  stand  the  pace  and  will 
be  forced  out  of  the  field." 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  written  In  a  similar  vein,  but  the 
few  paragraphs  quoted  above  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  rubber 
compaaiea  at  that  time  were  locked  In  a  death  struggle  in  which 
or.ly  the  strongest  and  most  adeqiiately  financed  concerns  could 
possibly  survive. 

But  long  before  their  strength  was  exhausted  in  this  war  of 
extermination  a  common  enemy  appeared  on  the  scene,  which 
made  them  forget  all  aoout  fighting  each  other.  It  waa  the  labor 
movement. 

Say  what  you  will  about  the  rubber  union,  it  was  the  first  force 
In  the  history  of  the  indust.ry  that  ever  made  the  Litchflelda, 
Firestones.  Tews,  Seiberlings.  and  CNeils  see  through  the  same 
pair  of  glasses. 

The  price  cutting  stopped.  Our  manufacturers  began  to  get 
for  tl-.elr  tires  sometliing  more  nearly  Ln  Una  with  what  they  wer« 
worth.  As  Mr.  Litchfield  pointed  out  in  one  of  his  talks,  the  auto- 
mobile tire  we  buy  today  costs  but  one-fourth  as  much  and  lasts 
10  times  as  long  as  those  manufactured  before  the  war.  The 
customer  was  satisfied,  the  industry  maintained  a  high  wage  scale, 
and  the  companies  began  to  make  some  money. 

But  a  government  which  had  made  a  concerted  drive  for  higher 
commodity  prices  and  which,  through  its  wanton  extravagance  and 
killing  taxes,  had  tilted  the  cost  of  everything  we  buy  to  the  ceiling. 
was  not  Eatisfled. 

It  must  have  a  Federal  Investigation  of  the  "monopolistic"  causes 
of  the  same  price  advances  which  It  had  heretofore  encoxiraged.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  political  ambitions  of  one  Robert  Jackson, 
the  Department  of  Justice's  crusading  young  lawyer,  be  advanced. 
So  the  Rubber  Trust  was  selected  as  one  of  the  goats  to  be  offered 
up  on  the  sacrificial  altar. 

It  would  all  be  very  amusing  if  It  were  not  quite  so  serious. 
Kicked  around  for  years,  the  rubber  companies  finally  decide  to  try 
a  few  common-sense  rules  in  business.  It  works  fine  imtil  the 
Government  hears  about  it.  And  the  Government,  which  is  more 
interested  in  making  a  sucker  cut  of  a  businessman  than  it  is  In 
getting  men  back  to  work,  says,  "Walt  a  minute,  there;  you  cant 
do  that.     You're  conspiring  against  the  dear  pvibllc." 

Of  course,  the  public  isn't  making  any  squawk  about  the  price  ot 
tires,  but  what  does  the  Government  care  about  that?  The  boys 
down  in  Washington  are  looking  for  headlines. 

Please  don't  get  the  idea  that  we  are  condoning  the  practice  of 
submitting  identical  bids  on  Government  business.  It  is  both  a 
vicious  and  a  stupid  practice.  We  would  be  at  a  loss  to  explain 
how  the  men  who  comprise  the  sharp-pencU  squad  at  the  rubber 
companies  ever  hoped  to  get  away  with  it. 

But  even  the  thought  of  sending  men  to  Jail  for  price  fixing  who 
had  won  their  letters  in  price  cutting  long  before  we  ever  heard 
of  the  New  Deal  leaves  us  Just  a  bit  confused  and  limp. 

J.  S.  K. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  a  very  difficult  problem  that  confronts  the  Nation. 
On  August  30  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.    I  read  in  part: 

CONGKESS  OF  THI  UnTTED  STATES, 

House  of  Repkesentatives, 
Washins^on,  D.  C,  August  30.  1937. 
His  Excellenct  th«  Phesident  of  the 

Urm-ED  States,  Hon.  PRAincLrN  D.  Rooszvxlt, 

The  White  House,  Wa^tington,  D.  C. 
DzAs.  Phesident  Roosevelt:  As  a  Member  of  Congreas  that  voted  . 
for  the  Neutrality  Act,  I  believe  that  Congress  bj  its  vot&  IX  tt 


were  In  session,  would  Invoke  that  section  of  the  Neutrality  Act  that 
prohibits  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  to  countries  In- 
volved In  war  and  ban  shipments  of  all  forms  of  mumiions  to  China 
and  Japan. 

Congress  has  given  you,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
power  to  stop  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition.  I  fully 
realize  the  complexities  of  the  situation.  I  feel  it  my  duty,  how- 
ever, 05  a  Member  of  Congress  to  give  you  my  views  on  this  trouble- 
some problem. 

Respectfixlly  yours. 

To  this  letter  I  received  a  very  courteous  reply  from  the 
President  advising  me  that  the  situation  was  receiving  his 
personal  attention,  as  we  all  know  it  has  received  his  whole- 
hearted and  capable  attention. 

Certainly  we  are  involved  in  a  situation  that  requires  all 
the  powers  Invested  by  the  Congress  in  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  to  be  used  to  steer  us  safely  through 
this  situation.  Congress  by  its  act,  however,  before  the  situa- 
tion became  so  grave,  gave  the  President  power  to  stop  the 
shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Certainly  since  this  law 
was  in  existence  before  the  situation  became  so  critical,  and 
certainly  since  even  under  the  old  neutrality  law  the  pov/er 
to  prevent  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  in- 
voked, neither  China  nor  Japan  could  consider  it  in  retalia- 
tion to  Japan's  recent  action  should  the  President  invoke 
that  clause  in  the  Neutrality  Act  barring  the  shipment  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  I  am  sure  the  country  does  not 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  furnishing  the  very  arms  and 
ammunition  which  are  endangering  the  lives  of  our  nationals 
who  are  in  China  at  this  time.  My  position  is  the  same  as 
it  was  last  August  30.  The  sale  of  these  arms  and  munitions 
should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  genUe- 
man  yield? 
Mr.  FERGUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  As  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, Japan  is  at  this  time  experiencing  some  financial  diffl- 
culties.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  our  international 
bankers  are  making  huge  loans  to  Japan  at  this  time.  It 
is  also  generally  understood  that  if  American  bankers  would 
withdraw  those  loans  or  refuse  to  make  further  loans  to 
the  Japanese  Government  the  Sino-Japanese  war  would  end 
within  60  days. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  have  no  such  definite  information 
on  the  subject.  Credits  undoubtedly  are  being  extended 
by  American  bankers  at  this  time  with  which  to  purchase 
arms  and  ammunition  in  this  country.  In  fairness  to  the 
President  I  must  say  shipments  are  not  allowed  in  American 
vessels. 

Mr.    MICHENER.    Mr.    Speaker,    if    the   genUeman    will; 
yield,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  bankers  doing  tt 
and  the  Government  permitting  it? 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
Mr.  FERGUSON.    My  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMERICA    BBCOSCES    OF    AGS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  approaches  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  In  this  Christmas  season  America  m&y. 
well  pause  and  withdraw  for  a  season  to  the  heights  of 
spiritual  contemplation  to  survey  the  great  procession  of 
civilization  of  which  we  are  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part. 

Ever  since  England  sank  the  Spanish  armada  in  defense 
of  its  sacred  soil  security  has  been  spreading  through  the 
world  on  the  basis  of  British  might. 

British  power  has  held  the  balances  even  between  the  con- 
tending  European  factions  and  has  been  able  steadily  to 
spread  its  sway  throughout  the  world. 

The  British  Empire  stands  today  as  the  symbol  of  peace- 
ful progress  won  originally  by  might  of  arms. 

"nie  lesson  of  American  Independence  was  not  lost.  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  teeming  colonies  stand  as  mut»> 
monuments  to  the  capacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  colonlzeu. 


i-Lvj    uujcv^ulUiX. 
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Following  the   World   War   th<i 
League  of  Nations  as  a  guaranty 
system  now  faces  a  challenge 
debarred.    The  growing  might  of 
outlet  on  every  hand. 
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world   was   offered   the 

of  the  status  quo.    This 

frdm  the  nAiJninjg  who  were 

the  fascist  powers  seeks  an 
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genera]  ly 
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Coincident   with    an   expanding 
Britain  foetere**  Vie  growth  of 
the  right  to  trade. 

Wherever  the  British  merchant 
flag  In  search  of  trade  there  was 
respect  for  more  and  mc»% 

Small  countries  might  challenge 
four  centuries  the  British  Empire 
spect  for  trade  and  for  the  British, 
most  remote  trading  post. 

The  British  Empire  now  faces 
extended  front.    In  Asia,  In  Afrlc^h 
In  Europe  this  conflict  is  being 
devices  of  modem  propaganda. 

In  the  Near  East  and  the  Far 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Indian 
an  increasingly  angry  pact, 

Anglo-Saxon  civilization  makes 
regarding  the  battle  tor  our 
recurring  strife  that  marked  the 
ence,  America  yet  recognizes  the 
ancestry  In  a  thousand  varied 

Our  system  of  government 
langiiage — almost  all  those  subtle 
acter  to  a  nation  and  a  dvUiza 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestry  that  f 
along  our  shores. 

This  bond  of  blood  and  ciistom 
power  any  alliances  that  It  would 
of  the  diplomat  to  write, 


empire.    Great 
international  law  governing 


iiarlne  carried  the  British 
British  Navy  to  enforce 
acknowledged  rights, 
these  rights  in  vain.    For 
has  been  developing  re- 
flag  that  flew  above  the 
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"i'et  there  broods  over  the 
George  Washington  that  Amerida 
entangling  alliances  that  have  U 
Europe  and  of  Asia  in  which  our 
cemed.    England  now  faces 
lenge  to  its  might.    Great 
power  in  this  complex  modem  wor 
can  democracy  shall  align  Itself  at 

America  must  soon  become  of 
itself  with  Great  Britain  and 
century  may  In  all  human 
and  enforce  upon  the  Fascist  anc 
our  conceptions  of  a  civilization 
of  the  world. 

The  United  States  will  then 
man's  burden  that  Is  laying  so 
back.    Let  us  be  mindful, 
policy  we  must  assume 
grave. 

WHAT  ARX  WAR! 

Only  children  believe  that  wars 
that  precipitate  these  conflicts 
slightest  degree  of  intelligence  in 
elgn  policies  permits  wars  to  be 
Interests  of  the  country  are 
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In  the  North  Sea,  the 
the  British  lion  faces 
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lon  are  drawn  from   our 

the  scattered  Colonies 
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be  possible  for  the  hand 


the  solemn  warning  of 

must  beware   of   those 

do  with  the  systems  of 

^tital  interests  are  not  con- 

the  most  serious  chal- 

holds  the  balance   of 

d  only  if  the  great  Ameri- 

the  British  side. 

age.     America  may  align 

much  of  this  present 

dominate  the  world 

Communist  powers  alike 
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that  are  exceedingly 
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are  provoked  by  episodes 

No  nation  that  has  the 

the  direction  of  its  fbr- 

fought  unless  the  vital 


Great  Britain  has  repeatedly  exemplified  this  ancient 
maxim  and  has  endured  year  afte  *  year  affronts  that  would 
have  warranted  mJBtary  action  if  tpey  had  deemed  that  Brit- 
ish interests  would  be  served.         I 

The  Brltisa  stake  in  their  colonies  and  in  British  trade  is 
•o  great  that  Great  Britain  mus;  ultimately  fight  or  face 
the  same  Inevitable  disintegration 

Empire  when  the  barbarian  horqes  flowed  down  from  the 
north  and  east  and  west, 

OofB  may  conftrtently  depend  lipon  British  policy  intel- 
Uantiy  to  prepare  azid  to  detenoine  when  the  right  mo- 


ment has  arrived  to  assert  their  might.  It  ts  not  every 
violation  of  a  treaty  that  impels  Britain  to  take  arms.  They 
did  not  think  the  day  had  come  when  Manchukuo  was  over- 
run by  the  Japanese.  They  did  not  think  it  was  time  to  act 
when  Germany  defied  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  marched 
Its  forces  Into  the  Rhine  and  began  rearmament  upon  a 
constantly  increasing  scale  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  Germany  had  signed — albeit  under  the  compul- 
sion of  its  military  collapse. 

Great  Britain  has  endured  in  recent  years  aggressive  acts 
in  the  Mediterranean  that  a  few  decades  ago  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  for  a  single  week.  The  British  lion 
growls  but  it  does  not  feel  the  time  has  come  to  strike. 

WORLD  WAS 

Three  years  of  careful  preparation  and  propaganda  were 
essential  before  America  was  ready  to  enter  the  World  War 
upon  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Revelations  of  recent  years  have 
revealed  in  startling  clarity  that  America  was  very  poorly 
Informed  as  to  much  of  what  was  going  on  both  in  the  issues 
that  were  at  stake  and  in  the  secret  agreements  that  were 
involved.  , 

America  has  been  sadly  disillasioned  by  the  discovery  of 
many  of  the  sordid  arrangement's  that  went  on  behind  the 
scenes  while  the  men  of  all  nations  were  laying  down  their 
lives  in  behalf  of  the  high  ideals  that  were  held  before  their 
eyes. 

In  this  Christmas  season  America  may  well  pause  and 
Eidopt  as  its  New  Years  resolution  a  determination  to  edu- 
cate Americans  everywhere  to  the  Implications  of  oior  foreign 
policy  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  determination  of 
the  path  America  shall  take. 

BRTTISH   AND  AMERICAN   ST.UCES  IN  FAR   EAST 

Great  Britain  has  tremendous  stakes  in  the  Far  East  with 
more  than  a  billion-dollar  investment  in  China,  besides  the 
British-India  possessions  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  at 
the  Antipodes,  that  stir  restlessly  at  the  growing  might  of  the 
Japanese.  Hie  Dutch  Elast  Indies  are  also  a  most  attractive 
morsel  for  an  aggressor  nation  and  the  British  must  consider 
their  defense. 

Yet,  with  the  Russian  and  German  threat  upon  one  flank 
in  the  North  Sea  and  Italy  harrying  the  life  line  of  the  Empire 
through  the  Mediterranean,  the  British  are  frankly  unable  to 
meet  the  onrushing  hordes  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Par  East 
unless  the  United  States  is  associated  with  them  in  any  action. 

This  has  been  the  significance  of  many  developments  of 
recent  months  as  English  oEQcials  have  repeatedly  declared 
their  readiness  to  go  as  far  as  the  United  States  should  deem 
exi)edient. 

The  United  States'  stake,  however,  is  very  different.  So  far 
as  the  material  interests  immediately  involved  in  Asia  are 
concerned,  those  interests  are  negligible  from  whatever  angle 
they  may  be  viewed. 

If  we  assume  an  American  investment  of  $200,000,000  in 
China,  a  child  wiU  realize  that  we  should  obligate  more  than 
that  amount  in  the  first  week  of  any  major  war. 

INTERNATIONAI.    LAW 

But  what  of  the  rights  of  international  law  and  of  inter- 
national trade  and  what  will  become  of  the  world  if  aggressor 
nations  shall  be  permitted  wthout  restriction  to  ride  rough- 
shod across  the  world? 

How  long  before  America  must  meet  a  new  barbarian 
horde?  How  long  will  America  be  left  with  any  degree  of 
security  if  aggressor  nations  shall  be  p)ermitted  with  impunity 
to  brush  us  from  the  trade  routes  of  the  worJd? 

TOO  WISE  TO   FIGHT 

Most  Americans  do  not  belong  to  the  company  of  those  who 
are  too  proud  to  fight,  but  an  Increasing  army  of  Americans 
are  joining  the  hosts  of  those  who  are  too  wise  to  fight  unless 
the  Vital  interests  of  America  are  obviously  involved. 

COLONIAL  STAKES 

America  obviously  has  no  colonial  stake  across  either  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  oceans  that  drive  us  to  resist  the  acts  of 
the  aggressors.  Great  Britain  has  no  choice.  Great  Britain 
must  choose  to  fight. 


The  White  House,  Washington.  B.C.         \    ^  7      aVZ^      ^^^^.^^^^  ^«^h^x^«c^^    w«   uut  xusu.     ux 

Dear  Presidknt  Rooskvelt:  As  a  Member  of  CongresB  that  voted  1  ^^^^  Alrtca,  and  America  teeming  colonies  stand  as  mut»< 

for  the  Neutrality  Act,  X  believe  that  Congress  by  ita  vot^  tf  it      monuments  to  the  capacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  colanlZEu 
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America's  stake  is  rather  In  the  desire  to  see  a  peaceful 
world  and  the  increasing  establishment  of  law  and  order  that 
shall  reach  to  its  remotest  borders. 

The  United  States  has  a  material  stake  in  the  desire  to 
expand  its  trade.  After  the  Civil  War.  as  American  industrial 
development  and  foreign  trade  grew  apace,  the  United  States 
attempted  to  follow  British  precedent  in  extending  its  trade 
empire  throughout  the  world.  British  precedents  and  prac- 
tices have  in  large  measure  prevailed.  A*navy  second  to  none 
has  been  developed  along  British  lines.  Accepted  practices  in 
international  trade  have  been  enforced  in  countries  where 
civilization  had  not  as  yet  taken  root. 

This  has  been  true  of  successive  administrations  in  the 
State  Department  without  regard  to  partisan  complexion. 
J.  P.  Morgan  has  testified  that  he  honestly  and  earnestly 
believed  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  lay  with 
the  Allies.  All  the  financial  and  propaganda  jwwer  of  the 
Morgan  interests  and  their  affiliates  may  have  been  properly 
dedicated  to  bringing  America  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  Fifty  thousand  American  boys  gave  their  lives  in  that 
crusade. 

Certainly  the  sorry  condition  of  the  world  today  does 
not  indicate  that  we  achieved  victory  for  our  objective  of 
makinK  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Democracy  faces  a 
challenge  today  such  as  it  has  not  known  since  it  established 
itself  in  the  Napoleonic  era  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

FOREIGN     AFFAIHS     NONPARTISAN 

As  America  enters  the  valley  of  decision  to  determine  its 
foreign  policy  for  coming  years,  let  us  remember  that  par- 
tisanship in  such  a  situation  is  not  calculated  now  to  serve. 
Certainly  neither  President  Roosevelt  nor  Secretary  Hull 
were  responsible  for  the  gunboat  Panay  being  upon  the 
Yangtze  nor  for  the  policy  of  convoying  the  Standard  Oil 
tankers  that  were  carrj-lng  supplies  up  the  river.  That  prac- 
tice has  been  followed  under  successive  administrations  with- 
out regard  to  which  one  of  the  great  parties  was  here  in 
power. 

Whether  the  gimboat  would  have  continued  its  voyages  and 
the  Standard  Oil  tankers  would  have  continued  to  operate 
on  the  Yangtze  if  the  Pi-esldent  had  observe  the  Neutrality 
Act  and  found  that  a  state  of  war  existed  in  China  is  a 
matter  of  debate.  All  shipments  of  war  supplies  from 
America  would  have  been  automatically  stopped.  Shipment 
of  other  supplies  could  have  been  put  upon  a  cash-and- 
carry  basis,  with  foreign  boats  required  for  their  transpor- 
tation. This  would  have  eliminated  any  danger  of  American 
ships  or  the  American  flag  or  American  seamen  becoming 
involved. 

NETrrRALITT   LEGISLATION 

The  duration  of  this  crisis  is  not  the  time  to  discuss 
whether  the  President  has  observed  or  should  observe  the 
neutrality  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  signed  by  the  President.  If  there  existed  in  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  the  conviction  that  this 
law  constituted  an  unwarranted  encroachment  upon  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Executive  to  conduct  our  foreign 
affairs  or  if  it  was  deemed  to  be  extremely  unwise,  then  in 
Cither  event  there  existed  in  the  Executive  the  power  to 
veto.  But  this  power  was  not  exercised.  The  act  was  signed 
and  becam.e  a  law,  and  certainly  under  any  conception  of 
the  democratic  process  that  translates  the  issue  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  appli- 
cable. 

Tlie  Counselor  for  the  State  Department,  Hon.  R.  Walton 
Moore,  indicated  very  clearly  during  the  committee  hearings 
on  the  oripinal  Neutrality  Act  that  It  was  not  contemplated 
that  discretionary  power  to  find  a  state  of  war  was  to  be 
placed  In  the  President.  Certainly  the  language  used  in  the 
present  law  was  not  calculated  to  convey  such  a  congressional 
intent. 

Whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  actually  exists  in  China 
today  would  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  debate.  With  this 
crisis  past  it  may  be  hoped  that  serious  consideration  will 
be  given  by  those  in  authority  to  the  application  of  this  neu- 
trality law  whether  or  not  the  State  Department  believes  this 
law  to  represent  a  wise  policy  for  the  United  States. 
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Any  dispassionate  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  world  and 
of  the  growth  of  aggressor  nations  and  their  evident  ambi- 
tions must  convince  one  that  the  maintenance  of  our  foreign 
trade  in  Asia  and  Europe  and  Africa  will  require  that  we 
ultimately  must  fight. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  America  before  we  are  too  inex- 
tricably involved  to  consider  carefully  whether  or  not  the 
gain  will  be  worth  the  cost  it  must  inevitably  involve? 

One  does  not  need  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Secretary 
Hull  in  urging  reciprocal-trade  agreements  as  the  path  to 
peace  in  order  to  recognize  that  the  more  widespread  be- 
come our  trade  interests  the  more  ine\1tably  we  shall  be  in- 
volved in  foreign  difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
that  American  boys  must  eventually  be  sent  overseas  to 
protect  our  rights  of  trade. 

The  alternative  is  the  adoption  of  a  gradual  policy  of  inde- 
pendence of  those  areas  where  aggressor  nations  are  seeking 
to  extend  their  sway  insofar  as  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  are 
concerned.  We  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  Donny brook  fair.  An 
old  political  adage  advises  'Never  argue  the  right-of-way  with 
a  skunk." 

America  has  been  placed  with  two  mighty  moats  to  pro- 
tect us  on  the  east  and  on  the  west.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
in  the  future  before  the  warring  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
will  be  prepared  to  meddle  with  the  United  States  anywhere 
in  the  Americas. 

MONaOE  DOCTRINl 

No  doctrine  is  more  firmly  embedded  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions than  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  On  that  platform  America 
for  this  century  may  safely  take  its  stand  and  prepare  to 
defend  its  rights  and  vital  interests  against  all  comers  in 
this  increasingly  restless  world. 

The  other  policy  of  extending  our  foreign  trade  to  the 
three  continents  across  the  seas  will  mean  that  within  a 
decade  we  shall  be  involved  in  foreign  wars  in  either  Asia 
or  Europe.  Whatever  temporary  success  we  gain  will  be  at 
a  terrific  cost  as  it  will  mean  that  we  are  involved  in  acting 
as  a  policeman  for  the  world. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Philippines  is  strong  notice  to 
the  world  that  America  does  not  intend  to  become  involved 
in  the  Far  East.  Those  in  charge  of  our  foreign  policy  dur- 
ing this  coming  year  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
may  well  consider  carefully  whether  the  vital  interests  of 
America  may  not  be  better  served  by  frankly  recognizing  the 
condition  of  world  affairs  and  determining  not  that  America 
is  too  proud  to  fight  but  that  America  is  too  wise  to  fight 
except  in  behalf  of  matters  that  directly  concern  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Americas  in 
which  we  recognize  our  proper  sphere  of  interest. 

BRmSH  FRirNDSHIP 

This  policy  need  indicate  no  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
challenge  which  the  British  Empire  must  now  face  and  no 
lack  of  the  aid  which  America  may  properly  extend  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  our  beleaguered  English  cousins,  but  it 
does  mean  that  America  must  develop  a  policy  that  is 
American  and  nothing  else,  and  that  takes  into  account  the 
vital  interests  of  America  and  of  no  other  nation. 

The  more  dependent  American  economic  interests  become 
upon  trade  overseas  the  more  inevitably  does  America  face 
the  certain  threat  of  war. 

Perhaps  America  may  eventually  emerge  as  "The  Lost  Hori- 
zon," where  the  civilization  of  ovu  day  may  be  preserved 
from  the  barbarian  hosts.  Here  the  weary  struggling  peo- 
ples of  Europe  and  of  Asia  may  eventually  Uun  for  surcease 
from  the  vain  struggle  to  solve  their  problems  with  the  sword. 

ALL-AMERICAN  POLICT 

Let  America  prepare  to  defend  the  Americas  against  for- 
eign encroachment  of  any  kind.  Let  America  develop  an 
economy  which  may  Increasingly  be  independent  of  sup- 
plies from  overseas.  America  may  then  siirvey  with  some 
measure  of  equanimity  and  yet  with  no  lack  of  profound 
symjjathy  the  seething  struggles  of  the  nations  overseas. 

Let  us  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  and  read  the  wisdom 
of  Holy  Writ,  "He  who  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
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great 
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sword."    Let  us  prepare  ourselves 
ace  that  may  come,  but  let  us  also 
the  tombs  of  Alexander.  Caesar,  and 
tain  story  of  those  who  seek  to 

America  need  seek  to  avoid  no 
erv-ation  of  civilization.    But  America 
unique  position  among  the  nations 
may  serve  the  interests  not  only  of 
kind  by  guarding  well  its  own  and 
cious  heritage  we  have  received  from 
our  ancestors  who  have  sacrificed  so 
to  a  position  of  preeminence  among 
[Applause.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.     Mr 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
Record  by  inserting  a  short  editorial 
wages  and  hours. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BACON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
a  brief  article  by  a  constituent  of  min( 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

There  was  no  objection. 

MESSAGE    ntOM    TKB 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mi 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate 
committee  of  conference  on  the 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
ticn  (S.  J.  Res.  67)  entitled  "Joint 
diction  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
claim  of  the  estate  of  John  P.  Hackf  4ld 


to  meet  any  men- 
full  confidence  that 
Napoleon  teU  the  cer- 
domiiate  the  world  by  force, 
res^nsibillty  for  the  pres- 
may  wdl  recognize  its 
i)f  the  earth.     America 
America  but  of  all  man- 
thus  preserve  that  pre- 
the  ten  generations  of 
tly  to  build  America 
nations  of  the  world. 


.IRKS 

Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
own  remarks  in  the 
in  today's  News   on 


Is 


Oklat  oma 


ask 


Reccrd 


unanimous  consent  to 

and  include  therein 

.  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann. 

there  objection  to  the 

^  'ork? 


after  the  reading 
business  on  the  Speak- 
address  the  Houre  for 

there  objection  to  the 


PERMISSION   TO  ADDRESS-  '■  "HE   HOUSE 

Mr.  STACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  torn  arrow, 
of  the  Journal  and  the  disposition  of 
er's  desk.  I  ask  unanimous  conrent  tp 
10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ABJOTTIINMENT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  liiove  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly    (at  2   o'clock   and 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
1937,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


December  20 


here  objection  to  the 


!£MATE 

Prazier,  its  legislative 

to  the  report  of  the 

votes  of  the  two 

to  the  joint  resolu- 

resdlution  conferring  juris- 

llear  and  determine  the 

deceased." 


agr»es 
disagreeing 
House 
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minutes   p.   m.)    the 
Tuesday,   December   21, 


AND  FISHERIES 

Committee  will  hold 

the  Merchant  Ma- 

the  merchant  marine 

purposes,  in  room  219, 

January   11,   1938.   at 


COMMITTEE  HEA  IINGS 

C»MMITTES  ON  MERCHANT  MAR]  NE 

"Hie  Merchant  Marine  and  F^sheiies 
a  public  hearing  on  H.  R.  8532,  to  ajaend 
rlne  Act.  1936,  to  further  promote 
policy  therein  declared,  and  for  other 
House  Office  Building,  on  Tuesdasj, 
10  a.  m. 

COMXnTEl  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  koREIGN  COMMERCE 

Tlierc  will  be  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Martin's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Pjreign  Commerce,  at  10 
a.  m..  Tuesday,  January  4,  1938.  Bisiness  to  be  considered: 
Hearing  on  sales-tax  IHlls.  H.  R.  472 1  and  H.  R.  4214. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Ciommittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  at  10  a.  m,  Tuesday,  January  11. 
1938.  Business  to  be  considered:  I  earing  on  S.  69,  train- 
lengths  bill. 

oommittex  on  the  t  tdiciary 

The  Special  Bankruptcy  Subcomi  littee  of  the  Cc»nmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  continue  a  public  hearing  on  the 
Prazier-Lemke  bill  (S.  2215)  to  anend  section  75  of  the 
Bankrui^cy  Act,  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  rocan  at  346, 
House  Office  Building,  on  Wednesday,  Ja^^uary  5,  1938,  at 
10  a.  m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  bill  to  authorize  credit  in  the  accounts  of  certain 
disbursing  officers  of  the  Amiy  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  settlement  of  individual  claims  approved  by  the  War 
Department,  which' the  War  Department  presents  for  tho 
consideration  of  the  Congress  with  a  view  to  its  enactment 
into  law;  to  the  Committee  en  Claims. 

902.  A  letter  from  the  Sfcrttary  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  laws  for  preventing 
collisions  of  vessels,  to  regulate  pciuipment  of  motorboats  on 
the  navif^able  waters  of  the  Uf.ited  States,  to  regulate  in- 
spection and  manning  of  certain  motorboats  which  are  not 
used  exclusively  for  pleasure  and  those  which  are  not  en- 
gaged exclusively  in  the  fisheries  on  inland  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  p-urposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 

RESOURCES 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin. 

Mr.  EICHER:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. H.  R.  8623.  A  bill  authorizing  the  State  Highway 
Departments  of  North  Dakota  and  Muxnesota  and  the  Beards 
of  Cotmty  Commissioners  of  Ti-aill  County.  N.  Dak.,  and  Polk 
Coimty,  Mirm..  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  free 
highway  bridge  across  the  Red  River  of  the  North  westerly 
of  Nielsville,  Minn.;  without  amendment  iRept.  No.  1657). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  EICHER:  Committee  en  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. H.  R.  8409.  A  bill  authorizing  the  State  Highv.ay 
Departments  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  and  the  Boards 
of  County  Commis.?ioners  of  Traill  County,  N.  Dak.,  and 
Norman  County,  Minn.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  free  highway  bridge  acro&i  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
between  Caledonia,  N.  Dak.,  and  Shelly,  Minn.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1653'.  Pujferrrd  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennes.see:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  S.  3114.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for 
commencing  and  completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Tennessee  River  between  Colbert  County  and 
Lauderdale  County.  Aia.;  with  amendment  iRept.  No.  1659>. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PLTBLIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DeROUEN:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8772 1  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  privileges, 
leases,  and  permits  to  all  lands  and  buildings  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

Also,  a  bill  <H.  R.  8773)  to  authonze  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  dispose  of  surplus  buffalo  and  elk  of  the  Wind 
Cave  National  Park  herd,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8774)  to 
amend  the  Seamen  Act  of  March  4.  1915,  as  amended  and 
extended,  with  respect  to  its  application  to  tug  towing  vessel 
firemen,  linemen,  and  oilers;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SIROVICH:  A  biU  (H.  R,  8775)  for  the  creation 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Unemployment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLENBOGEN:  A  bill  (R.  R.  8776)  for  the  relief  of 
John  Grannls;  to  the  Committee  on  Militar>'  Affairs, 
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By  Mr.  POLK:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8777)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Sallie  A.  Guthrie;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows : 

3674.  By  Mr.  GAMBLE:  Petition  of  Prank  Colao  and  other 
residents  of  White  Plains  and  East  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  im- 
ploring the  Congress  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  foreign 
entanglement^,  and  especially  to  avoid  any  trouble  with  the 
Government  of  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3675.  Petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Lindhjem  and 
other  residents  in  Valhalla,  N.  Y..  urging  a  reduction  in  the 
interest  rate  on  mort-gages  held  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

3676.  By  Mr.  HART:  Petition  of  the  Hudson  County  Rail- 
road Smoke  Association  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  urging  that  rate 
Increases  be  given  the  railroads;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3677.  By  Mi".  RICH:  Petition  of  the  Local  Union  No.  862, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  of  Williamsport,  Pa., 
favoring  the  Black-Connery  labor  bill;  to  the  Committee 
en  Labor. 

3678.  By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey:  Petition  of  75  resi- 
dents of  Garfield,  N.  J.,  urging  the  passage  of  tne  Ludlow 
war  referendum  (H.  J.  Res.  199) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3679.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Associated  Com- 
mercial Clubs  of  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  Wyo- 
ming. Sturgis,  S.  Dak.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  dated  August  27,  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

SENATE 

Tn:sDAY,  December  21,  1937 

(Leoislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November  16, 1937) 
The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

THE  JOtTRNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkxet,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Monday,  December  20,  1937,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Mes.sages  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  submitting  nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Latta,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr  Chaf- 
fee, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
pa-sscd  the  bill  (S.  3114)  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing 
and  completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ten- 
nessee River  between  Colbert  County  and  Lauderdale  County, 
Ala.,  with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Speaker  had  afaxed 
his  signature  to  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  *S.  J.  Res.  67 1 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and 
determine  the  claim  of  the  estate  of  John  F.  Hackfeld,  de- 
ceased, and  it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

TENNESSEE  RIVER   DRIDGE,  rtLABAMA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3114) 
to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and  completing  the 
const! uction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tennessee  River  between 
Colbert  County  and  Lauderdale  Coimty,  Ala.,  which  were, 
on  page  2,  line  2.  after  "1934",  to  insert  "and  extended  Au- 
gust 23.  1935,  and  May  1,  1936";  and  on  page  2,  line  3,  after 
"hereby",  insert  "further." 


Mrs.  GRAVES.     I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

CALL   OF   THE   ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Ban]chea<l 

Barkley 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Bulkley 

Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavez 

Conn  ally 

Copeland 

Davts 


Dleterlch 

Donahey 

Duffy 

EUender 

Frazier 

George 

Gerry 

G'.bbon 

Graves 

Green 

Guffey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Harden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Johnson,  tX)lo. 

King 


La  Foi;ette 
Lodge 
Logan 
Lonerpan 

Lundeen 

McAdoo 

McCarran 

McG.a 

McKel'.ar 

McNary 

M'iloney 

M.r.er 

Mmton 

Murray 

Neely 

Nonis 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

Pepr>er 

Pitinian 


Pope 

RadcMffe 

Rp>-no!d3 

RU!'.SC'.l 

S<  hwartz 

Schweilenbach 

Sheppard 

Sl.ipstotid 
Bniathers 
Stelwer 
Thomas.  Ok: .a. 

Tlionia.s.  Utah 

V'andcnbcig 

Van  Nuys 

Wa'^nfr 

W'p.Kh 

*».'heeier 


Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Hughes  J  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr.  Berry],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo! .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown],  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes),  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass], 
the  Senator  from  Oklsihoma  [Mr.  Lee],  the  Senator  from 
nnnois  [Mr.  Lev^'Is],  the  S^ator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Moore],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton],  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith],  the  jumor 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Trum-an],  and  the  Senator  from 
Marj'land  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  necessarily  detained  from  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Tov^nsend]  is  absent  because  of  illness  In  his  family. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Seventy-eight  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

tribute  to  admiral  DE-WEY  and  OTHER  VERMONT  NAVAL  OFFICERS 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the 
Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Mexico.  Mr.  Daniels  was  Secretary  of  the  Navj'  in  the  Cab- 
inet of  President  Wilson  from  March  5,  1913.  to  March  6. 
1921.  His  letter  attests  the  emment  services  of  Admiral 
Dewey  not  only  as  an  able  and  outstanding  officer  of  the 
Navy  but  also  as  a  distinguished  statesman.  He  also  refers 
to  other  distinguished  officers  of  the  H&vy  who  were  twm  in 
Vermont  and  to  Hon.  Charles  H.  Darling,  of  Burlington,  Vt.. 
who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1901  to  1905. 
I  should  hke  to  have  their  service  glorified  in  this  manner. 

There   being  no   objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tux  Foreign  Servici:  of  thi 

United  States  of  America, 
'  AMxaiCAN    Embassy, 

Mexico,  December  15,  1927. 

The  Honorable  Warren  R    .^rsriN, 

Vmied  States  Sen-ate.  Waxliinaton.  D.  C. 

Dfar  Eenator:  It  gave  me  very  great  pleasure  to  read  In  the  CoM- 
GRFssioNAL  Rfcord  o:  December  1  your  tribute  to  Adnaral  Dewey. 
who  v;as  mv  be.'^t  friend  and  ohief  adviser  In  the  years  when  I 
was  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  before  we  entered  the  World  War. 

A.';  you  po,nt  out.  Admiral  Dewey,  then  commodore,  was  the 
first  naval  statesman  to  appreciate  when  we  entered  the  War  with 
Spain  that  the  most  dynamic  blow  against  Spain  could  be  .?tnirk 
in  the  far-awav  Philippines.  While  other  admirals  and  captains 
were  for  high  command  in  the  Caribbean,  where  the  chief  interest 
in  the  war  centered.  Dewey  had  the  vision  to  see  that  breaking  ihe 
power  of  Spain  in  the  Philippines  would  lead  to  the  perfect 
viciorv,  which  cp.me  later. 

Wlien  he  sailed  awav.  most  Americans  tho.ieht.  i:  thry  thouRht 
at  all.  that  Dewey's  ships  were  virtually  Inf.rnee  ..<  the  Far  East 
lor   the   durat'on   of    the   v.ar.     H.    knew   belter,      :.d   tLe    result 
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p/oved  hifl  stand  as  well  as  his  statesman  i! 
t  >finerlc&ns  knew  enough  of  him  to  •""'^ 
peace  as  well  as  In  wur.    He  was  no 
American  of  the  old  school.    He  was  not 
to  annex   the  Philippines.     He  belieyed 
Eclf-govemment  as  the  Cubans. 

True  to  the  tradition  of  the  Nayy,  ho 
policy   in   the   Philippines   wholly   to 
nothing  In  the  Philippines  but  holding 
Prwldent  and  Congress  determined  upon 
toward  the  Philippine  Islands.    In  that  hi 
can  naval  tradition,  as  to  the  duties  of 
country,  a  principle  which  was  set  forth 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Charles 
tn  a  letter  to  the  chairman  at  the  Nav^ 
1904. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  has  made  a 
of  the  American  policies  as  relating  to  th  i 
at  jonr  SUte.     I  not  only  had   admira 
ability  but  I  never  knew  a  more  charming 
occasion,  speaking  to  the  graduates  of  tl: 
vised  each  one  of  them  to  get  a  hero,  and 
should  select  Admiral  Dewey. 

Vermont's  contribution  to  the  Navy  not 
Secretary   Darling   and   Admiral  Dewey 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish 
the  famoiis  Oregon  around  South  Amerlc^ 
Caribbean  In  time  to  make  it  a  valued 
Fleet.    He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
after  my  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the 
name  a  new  member  of  the  Council  of 
a  careful  study  of  all  the  admirals  ellglbl  s 
I  selected  Admiral  Harry  T.  Mayo,  a  native 
advanced   him   to  be  Commander  In 
Naval  Forces,  and  he  held  this  position 
entire  World  War.     His  services  deserve 
tlon  of  his  countrymen. 

My  admiration   for  Admiral  Dewey 
leaders  is  such  that  I  could  not  resist 
and   express   my   gratification  that  you 
Admiral  Dewey's  greatness,  so  that  the 
know  that  he  deserves  to  be  ranked 
heroes  of  the  country. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem  and  high 
Sincerely  yours. 
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Imperialist,  but  a  straight-out 
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»e  policy  of  his  country 

was  true  to  the  Ameri- 
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most  clearly  by  an  able 
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presented  a  memorial 
Md.,    remonstrating 


FrrrnoKS  aito  memc  rials 

Mr.  MALONEY  presented  resoluticns  of  the  C.  I.  O.  City 
Council  of  Bridgeport,  Conn..  favoriJig  the  making  of  sub- 
stantially increased  appropriations  or  the  W.  P.  A.  and 
other  relief  sigencies,  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  RADCLTPPE  (for  Mr.  TVDmcs 
of    sundry    citizens    of    Cumberlanc  . 
against  the  levying  of  any  excise  or  iirocessing  taxes  on  pri- 
mary food  products,  which  was  ref^^ed  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  COPELAND  presented  a  resoluilon  adopted  by  a  meet- 
ing of  employers  and  retail  merchants  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
restrictions  operating  adversely  to  business  enterprise,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pliance. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  adapted  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Mount  Vernon.  N,  Y..  protesting  against 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  (S.  3022)  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  appointment  of  postmasters,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table 

He  also  presented  letters  in  the  najture  of  memorials  from 
Lake   Keuka   Chapter  No.    130.   Izsak 
America,  of  Penn  Yan.  and  Newfjine 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  of  Newf ane,  b  >th  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  remonstrating  against  the  e^iactment  of  legislation 
to  transfer  the  Forest  Service  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  t)epartment  of  the  In 
terior,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  t  ae  table. 

VIOLATIORS  or   nUES   SPSSCH   AMD  UGH:  S   OT   LABOH — INDOSTRIAl 
■SPXOlfAGX    (KXR.  HO.  4  6.  FT.   3) 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  Preslden  1. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  a  report  cm  behalf  (tf  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Le  sor  created  imder  Sen- 

paltng 


December  21 


and  more  able  study 

Navy  than  Mr.  Darling 

of  Admiral   Dewey's 

gentleman.    Upon  one 

Naval  Academy,  I  ad- 

I  gave  reasons  why  they 


only  Included  Assistant 

also   Admiral    Clark, 

Ajmerlcan  War,  navigated 

and  brought  it  to  the 

atidltion  to  the  American 

admirals.    Not  long 

Navy  It  was  my  duty  to 

iddes.  and,  after  making 

for  such  a  designation, 

of  Vermont,  and  later 

of   aU   the   American 

before   and  during   the 

the  highest  commenda- 


ai  d  other  Vermont   naval 

the  temptation  to  write 

had   called    attention   to 

younger  generation  would 

anong  the  greatest  naval 

regard.  I  am, 

JOSSPHTTS  DaNTELS. 


Walton   League   of 
Orange.  No.    1159, 


ate  Resolutior  266  (74th  Cong.) .  deal 


investigation — industrial  espionage 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Withotit  objecti(Hi.  the  report 
irtn  be  reo^ved  and  printed  with  an  Qustratloa. 


ig  with  one  phase  of  its 


Bn.LS  rNTRODUCFD 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows:  • 

By  Mr.  COPELAND: 

A  bill  <S.  3155)  to  extend  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  placing  certain  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  first 
grade,"  approved  March  3,  1927;  to  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONERGAN: 

A  bill  (S.  3156)  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  50-ccnt  pieces 
in  commemoration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  then  consisting  of 
the  towns  of  New  Haven,  Milford,  Branford,  Guilford,  and 
Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Southold,  Long  Island;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

JAPAlf'S   ORIENTAL    POLICY SPEICH    BY    SENATOR    PITTMAN 

[Mr.  Hatch  asked  and  obtained  leeve  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  In  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
February  10,  1936.  by  Senator  Pittm.an  oa  the  subject  of 
Japan's  Oriental  Policy,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

FEDERAL    INCORPORATION   LAW — ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    O'MAHONEY 

[Mr.  Wagnek  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  proposed  Federal  incor- 
poration law  delivered  by  Senator  O'Mahoney  on  Sunday, 
December  19,  1937,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

FEDERAL  INCORPORATION ADDRESS   BY   WILLIAM  B.   WARNER 

[Mr.  O'Mahoney  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  by  William  B.  Warner  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  Incorporation  delivered  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 12,  1937,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  POSTAL  SERVICE ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

[Mr.  BiTLKLiY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  the  postal  service,  delivered  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Parley  at  the  ccnventicn  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Post  Office  Clerks  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  September  7, 
1937.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

BRITISH   WAR   DEBTS 

[Mr.  Walsh  asked  aund  obtamed  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Senator  Shipstead  and  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Times  of  December  17  on  the 
subject  of  British  War  Debts,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

POWER    TRUCE — STATEMENT     BY     ADMINISTRATOR     OF     BONNEVILLK 

PROJECT 

[Mr.  ScHWELLENBACH  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  'Power  Truce  as 
Administrator  of  Bonneville  Project  Sees  It."  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

ELIHtr    ROOT — ADDRESS    BY    NICHOLAS    MURRAY    BUTLER 

[Mr.  Wagner  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  the  late  Elihu  Root  delivered  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  November  12,  1937,  which 
appjears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS    BY    DR.    JAMES    R.    ANGELL    BEFORE    CONFERENCE    OH 

EDUCATIONAL   BROADCASTING 

[Mr.  Wnn  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  James  R.  Angell 
before  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Educational 
Broadcasting  at  Chicago.  111..  December  1.  1937,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

AMERICAN   FORCES   IN   THE   ORIENT 

[Mr.  Reynolds  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Washington  Herald  of 
December  21,  1937,  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  American 
forces  in  the  Orient,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  According  to  the  debate,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Congression.al  Record  of  yesterday,  the  anti- 
Isrnching  bill  was  evidently  postponed  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  so-called  housing  bill  of  which  the  Chair 
understands  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  is  in 
charge.    Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  WAGNER.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Bill  8730.  the  so-called  hou-sing  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  biU  (H.  R.  8730)  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

Tliat  thLs  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Housing  Act  amend- 
ments of   1937." 

Sec.  2.  Title  n  of  the  NatlonaJ  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  &s  follows: 

"Trru:  11 — Mortgage  Insttrance 
"definitions 

"Sec.  201.  As  used  In  section  203  of  this  title — 
-  "(a)  The  term  'mortgage'  means  a  first  mortgage  on  real  estate", 
In  fee  simple,  or  on  a  leasehold  (1)  under  a  lease  for  not  less  than 
89  vcars  which  is  renewable  or  (2)  under  a  lease  having  a  period 
of  not  less  than  60  years  to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage  was 
executed;  and  the  term  'first  mortgage"  means  such  classes  of  fir>=t 
Hens  as  are  comnionly  given  to  secure  -Advances  on.  or  the  unpaid 
purchase  price  of,  real  estate,  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  district, 
or  Territory  In  which  the  real  estate  is  located,  together  with 
the  credit  Instruments,  If  any.  secured  thereby. 

"(b)  The  terra  'mortgagee'  includes  the  original  lender  under 
a  mortgage,  and  his  successors  and  assigns  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator; and  the  term  'mortgagor'  Includes  the  original  bor- 
rower under  a  mortgage  and  his  successors  and  assigns. 

"(c)  The  term  'maturtty  date"  means  the  date  on  which  ^he 
mortgage  Indebtedness  would  be  extinguished  If  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  periodic  payments  provided  for  in  the  mortgage. 

"MUTUAL    MORTGAGE    INStTRANCE    TUKD 

"Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  created  a  mutual  mortgage  Insurance 
fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  fund'),  which  shall  be  used 
by  the  Administrator  as  a  revolving  ftmd  for  carr^-lng  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  tlUe  with  respect  to  mortgages  instired  under  sec- 
tion 203  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  there  shall  be  allocated  im- 
mediately to  such  fund  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  out  of  funds  made 
available  to  the  Adniinistrutor  for  the  ptirpcses  of  this  UUe. 

"INSURANCE    or    MORTGAGES 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  upon  application 
by  the  mortgagee,  to  insure  as  hereinafter  provided  any  mortgage 
Offered  to  him  which  is  eligible  for  Insurance  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe, 
to  make  commitments  for  the  insuring  of  such  mortgages  prior 
to  the  date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement  thereon:  Provided, 
That  the  aggregate  amount  of  principal  obligations  of  all  mort- 
gages Insured  under  this  title  and  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000,000,  except  that  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  such  aggregate  amount  may  be  increased  to  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000,000:  Provided  further,  That  on  and  after  July  1, 
1939,  no  mortgages  shall  be  insured  under  this  title  except  mort- 
gages (1)  that  cover  property  which  is  approved  for  mortgage 
insurance  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  construction  of  such  prop- 
erty, or  (2)  that  cover  property  the  construction  of  which  was 
commenced  after  January  1.  1937,  and  was  completed  prior  to 
July  1.  1939,  or  (3)  that  cover  property  which  has  been  prevlotisly 
covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  by  the  AdminLstrator. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under  this  section  a  mortgage 
shall— 

"(1)  Have  been  made  to.  and  be  held  by,  a  mortgagee  approved 
by  the  Admlnl.stratcr  as  responsible  and  able  to  service  the 
morteagc  properly. 

"(2)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (Including  such  initial  serv- 
ice charges,  appraisal,  inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve)   in  an  amount — 

"(A)  not  to  exceed  $16,000  and  not  to  exceed  80  percent 
of  the  appraised  value  (as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted 
for  Insurance)  of  a  property  upon  which  there  Is  located  a  dwelling 
or  dwellings  designed  principally  for  residential  use  for  not  more 
than  fotir  families  in  the  aggregate,  irrespective  of  whether  such 
dwelling  or  dwellings  have  a  party  wall  or  are  otherwise  physically 
connected  with  another  dwelling  or  dwellings,  or 

■•(B)  not  to  exceed  $5,400  and  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
appraised  value  (as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  in- 
surance) of  a  prop)erty  upon  which  there  is  located  a  dwelling 
designed  principally  for  a  single-family  residence  (1)  the  construc- 
tion of  which  Is  begun  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Amendments  of  1937  and  which  is  approved  for  mort- 
gage Insurance  prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction,  or  (11)  the 
construction  of  which  was  begun  after  January  1.  1937.  and  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Amendments 
of  1937.  and  which  has  not  been  sold  or  occupied  since  completion: 
Provided.  That  with  respect  to  mortgages  insured  imder  this  para- 
graph the  mortgagor  shall  be  the  owner  and  occupant  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  insurance  and  shall  have  paid  on  account 
of  the  property  at  least  10  percent  of  the  appraised  value  in  cash  or 
its  equivalent,  or 


"(C)  not  to  exceed  $8,600.  and  not  to  exceed  the  ram  cf  i\)  90 
percent  of  $6,000  of  the  appraised  value  (i:.s  of  the  date  're  mcrt- 
gege  Is  accepted  for  insurance)  and  (ill  80  percent  cf  such  value 
in  excess  c£  $6,000  and  not  in  excess  of  $10,000  of  a  property  of 
the  character  described  in  paragraph  (2i  iB)  of  •hi.'=  subsection  and 
siibject  to  the  same  limjtation.s  and  conditions  whici:  apply  to  such 
propertv:  Prmided.  That  afu^r  July  1.  1942,  no  mortr:\ge  shall  be 
accepted  for  insurancf  under  this  paragraph  or  paragraph  (2)  (B). 
"(3)  Have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator,  but  not 
to  exceed  20  years  from  the  date  of  the  Insurance  of  the  mortfragc : 
Provided.  That  until  Julv  1,  1939.  a  mortgage  of  the  character  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  eligible 
for  insurance  tinder  thi?  section  if  it  has  a  maturity  satisfactorv-  to 
the  Administrator,  but  not  to  exceed  25  years  from  the  date  of  the 
insurance  of  the  mortgage. 

"(4)  Contain  complete  amortization  provisions  satisfactory  to 
the  Administrator  requiring  periodic  payments  by  the  mortgagor 
not  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  ability  to  pay  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator. 

■■(5)  Bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium  charges  for  Insurance) 
at  not  to  exced  5  percent  per  anntun  on  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal obligation  outstanding  at  any  time,  or  not  to  exceed  6  per- 
cent per  annum  if  the  Administrator  finds  that  in  certain  areas  or 
tinder  special  circumstances  the  mortgage  market  demands  it. 

•■(6)  Provide,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Admini.«trator,  fM- 
the  application  of  the  mortgafor's  periodic  pa>Tnenis  (exclusive  of 
the  amount  allocated  to  Interest  and  to  the  premium  charge  which 
is  required  for  mortgage  insurance  as  hereinafter  provideJ)  to 
amortization  of  the  principal  of  the  mortgage. 

"(7)  Contain  such  terms  and  provisions  with  respect  to  insur- 
ance, repairs,  alterations,  pajrment  of  taxes,  default  reserves,  dchn- 
qtiencv  charges,  foreclosure  proceedings,  anticipation  of  maturity, 
additional  and  secondan,-  liens,  and  other  matters  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  in  his  discretion  prescribe. 

"(c)   The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  fix  a  premium  charge 
for  the  insurance  of  mortgages  under  this  title,  but   In  the  ca.se 
of  any  mortgace  such  charge  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  one-half  of  1  percent  per  annum  nor  more  than  an 
!    amount   equivalent   to    1    percent   per   annum   of   the    amount    of 
I  the  principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at  any  time, 
'    without  taking  into  account  delinquent  payments  or  prepayments, 
except  that   as  to  any  mortgage  described   in  section   203    (b)     (2) 
(B)   and  accepted  for  insurance  prior  to  July  1,  1939,  the  premium 
charge  shall  be  one-fotirth  of  1  percent  per  annum  on  such  out- 
standing   principal    obligation.     Such    premium    charges    shall    be 
payable  by  mortgagee,  either  In  cash,  or  In  debentures  Issued  by 
the  AdminLstrator  under  this  title  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest,  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator;   Provided. 
That  the  Administrator  may  require  the  payment  of  one  or  more 
such  premium   charges  at   the   time   the   mortgage   is   insured,   at 
such  discount   rr-.te   as  he  may  prescribe  not   In   excess  of  the   In- 
terest rate  specified  in  the  mortgage:  Provided,  That  such  premium 
charges  shall  also  be  applicable  to  mortgages  Instired  prior  to  the 
date   of   enactment   of   the  National   Housing  Act   amendments  of 
1937.  and  all  such  premium  charges  which  become  due  after  such 
date  shall   be   computed   accordingly.     If   the   Administrator  finds 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  mortgage  for  Insurance  and  the  tender 
of  the  initial  premium  charge  or  charges  so  required  that  the  mort- 
gage complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  mortgage 
may  be  accepted  for  insurance  by  endorsement  or  otherwise  as  the 
Administrator  mav  prescribe:   but  no  mortgage  shall  be  accepted 
for  insurance   under   this  section  unless  the   Administrator  finds 
that  the  project  with  respect  to  which  the  mortgage  is  executed 
is   economlcallv    sound.     In   the   event   that   the   principal    obliga- 
tion of  any  mortgage  accepted  for  Insurance  under  this  section  is 
paid  in  full  prior  to  the  maturity  date,  the  Administrator  is  fur- 
ther authorized  In  his  discretion  to  require  the  pajrment  by  the 
mortcagec  of  an  adjusted  premium  charge  in  such  amount  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  equitable,  but  not  In  excess  of  the 
aggrecrate   amount    of   the   premium   charges   that   the   mortgagee 
would  otherwise  have  been  required  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  had 
continued   to  be   Insured   under  this   section  until   such   matvirity 
date;    and   in   the   event  that  the   principal  obligation   Is  paid   in 
full  as  herein  set  forth  and  a  mortgage  on  the  same  property  is 
accepted  for  insurance  at  the  time  of  such  pajTnent.  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  refund  to  the  mortgagee  for  the  accotmt  of 
the  mortgagor  all.  or  such  portion   as  he  shall  determine   to  be 
equitable,  of  the  current  unearned  premium   charges  therettrfore 
paid. 

"PAYMENT    OF    INSURANCE 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  In  any  ca.se  In  which  the  mortgagee  under  a 
mortgage  ln.sured  under  section  203  or  section  210  shall  have  fore- 
closed and  taken  possession  of  the  mortgaged  property  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of,  and  within  a  period  to  be  determined  by, 
the  Administrator,  or  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  Administrator, 
have  otherwise  acquired  such  property  from  the  mortgagor  after 
default,  the  mortgagee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  Insurance  as  hereinafter  provided,  upon  (1)  the  prompt  con- 
veyance to  the  Administrator  of  title  to  the  property  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Administrator 
m  force  at  the  time  the  mortgage  was  Insured,  and  which  is  evi- 
denced in  the  manner  prescribed  by  such  rules  and  regulations, 
and  (2)  the  assignment  to  him  of  all  claims  of  the  mortgagee 
against  the  mortgagor  or  others,  arising  out  of  the  mortgage  trans- 
action or  foreclosure  proceedings,  except  such  claims  as  may  have 
been  released  with  the  con^nt  of  the  Administrator.  Upon  sucU 
conveyance  and  assignment  the  obligation  of  the  mortgagee  to  pay 
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the  premium  charges  for  Insurance  shal 
trator  shall,  subject  to  the  cash 
Issue  to  the  mortgagee  debentures  havln 
to  the  value  of  the  mortgage  and  a 
after  provided      For  the  purposes  of  thi! 
the  mortgage  shall   be  determined.  In 
regulations    prescribed   by    the 
amount  of  the  original  principal  obllgati 
was  unpaid  on  the  date  of  the  Institutic^n 
Ings.  or  on  the  date  of  the  acquisition 
fault  other  than  by  foreclosure,  the 
have  been  made  by  the  mortgagee  for 
water  rates,  which  are  liens  prior  to  the 
the  property  mortgaged,   and   any 
paid  after  either  of  such  dates,  and  by 
amount  any  amount  received  on 
either  of  such  dates,  tmd  any  amount 
income  from  the   property,   less 
handling  the  property,  after  either  of 
with  respect  to  mortgages  which  are 
to  July   1.   1939.  under  section  203    (b) 
which  are  foreclosed  before  there  shall 
of   the  principal   obligation  of   the 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
mcrtgage  was  accepted  for  Insurance 
the  debentures  issued  by  the 
closure  costs  actually  paid  by  the 
Administrator  an  amount  not  in  excess 
principal  of  the  mortgage  as  of  the  date 
closure  proceedings,  but  In  no  event  In 

"(b)   The   Administrator   may   at   any 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe 
mortgagor   from   his   liability   under   the 
instrument  secured  thereby,  or  consent 
the  mortgaged  property  from  the  Hen  of 

"(c)   Debentures  Issued  under  this 
and  denominations  In  multiples  of  $50 
terms  and   conditions,   and  shall   includ^ 
demption.  if  any.  as  may  be  prescribed 
the   approval   of   the  Secretary   of   the 
coupon  or  registered  form.     Any 
the  mortgage  determined  as  herein 
value  of  the  debentures  Issued,  not  to 
by  the  payment   of   cash   by   the 
from    the   fund   as   to   mortgages   insurtjd 
from  the  hotising  fund  as  to  mortgages 

"(d)   The  debentures  issued  under  thi 
with    respect    to    mortgages    Insured 
executed   in   the   name  of  the   Mutual 
aa   obligor,   shall   be   signed   by   the 
written  or  engraved  signature,   and 
debentures  issued  under  this  section  t 
spect  to  mortgages  insured  under  sectlo^ 
the   name   of   the   Housing   Insurance 
signed    by   the   Administrator   by   either 
signature,  and  shall  be  negotiable.     All 
dated   as  of  the  date   foreclosiu'e 
the  property  was  otherwise  acquired 
fault,  and  shall  bear  Interest  from  such 
by  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval 
Treasxiry,    at    the   time    the    mortgage 
but  not  to  exceed  3  percent  per  annum, 
the  Ist  day  of  January  and  the  1st  day 
shall  mature  3  yeu^  after  the  1st  day 
turity    date   of    the    mortgage    on   the 
which  the  debentures  were  Issued 
In    exchange    for    property   covered    by 
section  203  or  section  207  prior  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  amendments  of 
to  such  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes 
change   for   which   they   are   issued 
hands  of  the  holder  of  the  debentures 
the  fund  only,  and  such  debentures 
to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
entitled  to  receive  amy  such  debentures 
thereof  a  cash  adjustment  and 
provided  and  bearing  the  current  rate 
tures  as  are  issued  in  exchange  for 
insured  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
amendments  of   1937  shall   be  exempt, 
interest,  from    all   taxation    (except 
and  gift  taxes)    now  or  hereafter 
by   any   Territory,   dependency,   or 
State,  county,  municipality,  or  local 
be  paid  out  of  the  fund,  or  the  housing 
which  shall  be  primarily  liable  therefof 
and   unconditionally   guaranteed   as   to 
the  United  States,  and  such  guaranty 
face  of  the  debentures.    In  the  event 
Ing  fund  falls  to  pay  upon  demand 
interest   on   any  debenttues  so 
Treasury  shall   pay  to  the   holders   the 
hereby  authorized   to  be  appropriated 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
of  the  amount  so  paid  the  Secretary  of 
to  all  the  rights  of  the  holaers  of  ixxtk 
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shall  be  in  such  form 
shall  be  subject  to  such 
such   provisions   for  re- 
')y  the  Administrator  with 
Treasury,   and   may   be   in 
between   the  value  of 
and  the  aggregate  face 
$50.  .shall  be  adjusted 
to   the   mortgage 
under   section  ""203    and 
insured  under  section  210. 
section  to  any,  mortgagee 
section    203    shall    be 
Mortgage   Insurance   Fund 
Ad  ninistrator    by    either    his 
shin  be   negotiable   and   the 
any   mortgagee   with   re- 
210  shall  be  executed  in 
l\ind    as   obligor,    shall    be 
his   written    or   engraved 
such  debentures  shall   be 
were   instituted,   or 
the  mortgagee  after   de- 
date  at  a  rate  determined 
of  the  Secretary  of  the 
^as    offered    for    insurance, 
payable  semiannually  on 
of  July  of  each  year,  and 
of  July  following  the  ma- 
property    in    exchange    for 
debentures  as  are  issued 
mortgages    insured    under 
date  of  enactment  of  the 
937  shall  be  subject  only 
as  the  mortgages   in  ex- 
wotild   be   subject   to    In   the 
and  shall  be  a  liability  of 
BhEill  be  fully  guaranteed  as 
States:  but  any  mortgagee 
may  elect  to  receive  in  lieu 
issued   as   hereinafter 
of  Interest.     Such  deben- 
covered  by  mortgages 
the  National  Hotising  Act 
both   as  to  principal   and 
estate,    inheritance, 
by  the  United   States, 
on   thereof,   or   by    any 
authority.     They  shall 
fund,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  they  shall  be  fully 
principal   and   Interest   by 
shall  be  expressed  on  the 
tpat  the  fund  or  the  hous- 
due,  the  principal  of  or 
the   Secretary  of   the 
amovmt  thereof  which  is 
out  of  any  money  in  the 
thereupon  to  the  extent 
the  Treasury  shall  succeed 
debentures. 
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"(e)  Tlie  certificate  of  claim  Issued  by  the  Admlnl.strator  to 
any  mortgagee  shall  be  for  an  amount  which  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  sufficient,  when  added  to  the  face  value  of  the 
debentures  Issued  and  the  ca.^^h  adjustment  paid  to  the  mort- 
gagee, to  equal  the  amount  which  the  mortgagee  would  have  re- 
ceived if,  at  the  t.me  of  the  conveyance  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  property  covered  by  the  mortgage,  the  mortgiw^ur  had  redeemed 
the  property  and  paid  in  full  all  obligations  under  the  mortgage 
and  those  arising  out  of  the  foreclosure  proceeding?.  Each  such 
certiiacate  of  claim  .-hall  provide  that  there  shall  accrue  to  the 
holder  of  such  certificate  with  respect  to  the  face  amount  of  such 
certificate,  an  increment  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum. 
The  amount  to  which  the  holder  of  any  such  certificate  shall  bo 
entitled  shall  be  determined  as  provided  in  sub-st-ction   (f). 

'■(f)  If  the  net  amount  realized  from  any  property  conveyed 
to  the  Admmistratcr  under  this  section  and  the  claims  a.'isigned 
therewith,  after  deducting  all  expcrvses  incurred  by  the  Admin- 
istrator m  handling,  dealing  with,  and  disposing  of  such  property 
and  in  collecting  such  claim*,  exceeds  the  face  value  of  thr'  deben- 
tures issued  and  the  ca^h  paid  m  exchange  for  .'■uch  prc;perty  plus 
all  interest  paid  on  such  debentures,  such  excess  shall  be  divided 
as  follows: 

"(1)  If  such  excess  is  greater  than  the  total  amount  payable 
under  the  ce'tiflcate  of  claim  'issued  in  connection  with  such 
property,  the  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the  holder  of  such  cer- 
tificate'the  full  amount  so  payable,  and  ajiy  excess  remaining 
thereafter  shall  be  paid  to  the  mortgagor  of  such  property,  and 
"(2)  If  such  excess  is  equal  to  or  les  'han  the  total  amount 
payable  under  such  certificate  of  claim,  the  Administrator  shall 
pay  to  the  holder  of  such  certificate  the  full  amount  of  such 
excess. 

■■(g»  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to 
the  acquisition,  handling,  or  di.^posal  of  real  property  by  the 
United  States,  the  Administrator  shall  have  power  t.j  deal  with, 
complete,  rent,  renovate,  modernize,  insure,  or  sell  for  cash  or 
credit,  m  his  discretion,  any  properties  conveyed  to  him  in  ex- 
change for  debentures  and  certificates  of  claim  as  provided  in 
this  ""section,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Administrator  shall  also  have  pow.:-r  to  pur  ue  to  final  col- 
lection, by  way  of  compromise  or  otherwi.se.  all  claims  against 
mortgagors  a.ssigned  by  mortgagees  to  the  Administrator  as  pro- 
vided^ in  this  section:  Provided.  That  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  contract  for  hazard 
insurance,  or  to  any  purchase  or  contract  for  services  or  sup- 
plies on  account  of  such  property  if  the  amoimt  ther^f  does 
not  f^xceed  $1,000. 

"ihi  No  mortgagee  or  mortgagor  shall  have,  and  no  rert-iflcate 
of  claim  shall  be  construed  to  give  to  any  mortgagee  or  mort- 
gagor, any  right  or  interest  in  any  property  conveyed  to  the 
Adm.inistrator  or  in  any  claim  a-ssigned  to  him;  nor  shall  the 
Administrator  owe  any  duty  to  any  mortgagee  or  mortgagor  with 
respect  to  the  handling  or  disposal  of  any  such  property  or  the 
collector  of  any  such  claim 

"CLASSIFICATION    OF     MORTGACKS     AND    REINStTlANCE    TXTNV 

"Sec  205  la)  Mortgages  accepted  for  Insurance  under  section 
203  shall  be  class'fied  into  groups  in  accordance  with  sound 
actuarial  practice  and  risk  characteristics.  Premium  charges,  ad- 
justed premium  charges,  and  apprai.sal  and  other  fees  received  en 
account  of  the  insurance  of  any  sui'h  mortgage,  the  receipts  de- 
rived from  the  propierty  covered  by  the  mortgage  and  claims 
assigned  to  the  Administrator  in  connection  therewith  and  all 
earnings  on  the  assets  of  the  group  account  shall  be  credited  to 
the  account  of  the  group  to  which  the  mortgage  is  a-ssigned. 
The  principal  of  and  interest  paid  and  to  be  paid  on  debentures 
issued  in  exchange  for  property  conveyed  to  the  Administrator 
under  section  204  in  connertion  with  mortgages  insured  under 
section  203.  payments  made  or  to  be  made  tn  the  mortgagee  and 
the  mortgagor  as  provided  m  section  204.  and  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  handling  of  the  property  covered  by  the  m'^rtgage  and  in 
the  collection  of  claims  as.-ixnt^d  to  the  Administrator  in  con- 
nection therewith,  shall  be  ch.irged  to  the  accotmt  of  the  group 
to  which  such  mortgage  is  assigned 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  also  provide,  In  addition  to  the 
several  group  accotints,  a  general  reinsurance  account,  'he  credit 
in  which  shall  be  available  to  cover  charges  against  such  group 
accounts  where  the  amount-s  credited  to  such  accounts  are  in- 
sufficient to  fever  such  charges.  General  expenses  of  operation  of 
the  Federal  Hoasing  Administration  under  this  title  with  re'^pect 
to  mortgages  insur»>d  under  section  203  may  be  allocated  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  among  the  .several  group  accounts 
or  charged  to  the  gener'^1  reinsurance  account,  and  the  amount 
allocated  to  the  fund  und'^r  section  202  shall  be  credited  to  the 
general  reinsiu-ance  account:  except  that  any  expenses  incurred 
with  respect  to  mortgages  de.tcrib^^d  In  section  203  'bi  i2)  iB) 
shall  be  charged  to  the  general  r'-in'^u'ance  account 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  terminate  thp  insurance  as  to  any 
group  of  mortgages  ili  when  he  shall  determine  that  the  amounts 
to  be  distributed  as  hereinafter  set  forth  to  each  mortgagee 
under  an  outstanding  mort^-age  assigned  to  such  group  are  suffi- 
cient to  pay  off  the  unpaid  principal  of  each  such  mortgage,  or 
(2)  when  all  the  outstand.n>;  mortgages  in  any  group  have  been 
paid.  Upon  such  termination  the  Administrator  shall  charge  to 
the  group  account  the  estimated  lo.s.ses  arising  from  transactions 
relating  to  that  group,  shall  transfer  to  the  general  reinsurance 
account  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  total  premium 
charges  theretofore  credited  to  such  group  account,  and  shall  dls- 
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tribute  to  the  mortgagees  for  the  benefit  and  account  of  the 
mortgagors  of  the  mortgages  assigned  to  such  group  the  balance 
remaining  In  sruch  group  account.  Any  such  distribution  to 
mortgagees  shall  be  made  equitably  and  In  accordance  with  sound 
actuarial  and  accounting  practice. 

"(d)  No  mortgagor  or  mortgagee  of  any  mortgage  Insured  under 
section  203  shall  have  any  vested  right  In  a  credit  balance  In  any 
«uch  account,  or  be  subject  to  any  liability  arising  out  of  the 
mutuality  of  the  fxind,  and  the  determination  of  the  Adminis- 
trator as  to  the  amoimt  to  be  paid  by  him  to  any  mortgagee  or 
mortgagor  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

'le)  In  the  event  that  any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  insured 
under  section  203  forecloses  on  the  mortgaged  property  but  does 
not  convey  such  property  to  the  Administrator  in  swrcordance 
with  section  204,  and  the  Administrator  Is  given  written  notice 
thereof,  or  In  the  event  that  the  mortgage  pays  the  obligation 
under  the  mortgage  In  ftill  prior  to  the  maturity  thereof,  and  the 
mortgagee  pays  any  adjtisted  premium  charge  required  under  the 
provisions  of  secUon  203  (c),  and  the  Administrator  is  given 
written  notice  of  such  payment  by  the  mortgagor,  the  obligation 
to  pay  any  subsequent  premium  charge  for  Insurance  shall  cease, 
and  all  rights  of  the  mortgagee  and  the  mortgagor  imder  secUon 
204  shall  terminate  as  of  the  date  of  such  notice.  Upon  such 
termination  the  mortgagor  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  share  of 
the  credit  balance  of  the  group  accotmt  to  which  the  mortgage  has 
been  assigned  in  such  amount  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  eqtiltable  and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  solvency  of 
the  group  account  and  of  the  fund. 

"INVESTMENT    OF    FTJNDS 

"Sec.  206.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed  for  the  current  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  fund. 
or  invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of.  or  In  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States.  The  Administrator  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  purchase  In  the  open  market  debentures 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  section  204.  Such  purchases  shall 
be  made  at  a  price  which  will  provide  an  Investment  yield  of  not 
less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from  other  investments  authorized 
by  this  section.  Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be  canceled  and 
not  reissued,  and  the  several  group  accounts  to  which  such  de- 
bentures have  been  charged  shall  be  charged  with  the  amounts 
used  m  making  such  purchases. 

"EENTAL    HOUSING    INSUaANCE 

"Sec.  207.  (a)   As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'mortgage'  means  a  first  mortgage  on  real  estate 
In  fee  simple,  or  on  the  interest  of  either  the  lessor  or  lessee  thereof 

(A)  under  a  lease  for  not  less  than  99  years  which  is  renewable  or 

(B)  under  a  lease  having  a  period  of  not  less  than  50  years  to  run 
from  the  date  the  mortgage  was  executed,  upon  which  there  is 
located  or  upon  which  there  is  to  be  constructed  a  building  or 
buildings  designed  principally  for  residential  use:  and  the  term 
•first  mortgage'  means  such  classes  of  first  liens  as  are  commonly 
given  to  secure  advances  (including  but  not  being  limited  to 
advances  during  construction)  on,  or  the  unpaid  purchase  price  of, 
real  estate  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  district,  or  Territory  in 
which  the  real  estate  is  located,  together  with  the  credit  instru- 
ment or  instrimients.  If  any,  secured  hereby,  and  may  be  In  the 
form  of  trust  mortgages  or  mortgEige  Indentures  or  deeds  of  trust 
securing  notes,  bonds,  or  other  credit  Instruments. 

"(2)  The  term  'mortgagee'  means  the  original  lender  under  a 
mortgage,  and  its  successors  and  Etssigns,  and  includes  the  holders 
of  credit  instruments  Issued  under  a  trust  mortgage  or  deed  of 
trust  pursuant  to  which  such  holders  act  by  and  through  a  trustee 
therein  named. 

"(3)  The  term  'mortgagor'  means  the  original  borrower  under  a 
mortgage  and  its  successors  and  assigns. 

"(4)  The  term  'maturity  rate'  means  the  date  on  which  the 
mortgage  indebtedness  would  be  extinguished  If  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  periodic  payments  provided  for  in  the  mortgage. 

"(5 1  The  term  "slum  or  bUghted  area'  means  any  area  where 
dwellings  predominate  which,  by  reason  of  dilapidation,  overcrowd- 
ing, faulty  arrangement  or  design,  lack  of  ventilation,  light,  or 
sanitation  facilities,  or  any  combination  of  these  factors,  are  detri- 
mental to  safety,  health,  or  morals. 

"(6)  The  term  'rental  housing'  means  housing  the  occupancy 
of  which  is  permitted  by  the  owner  thereof  in  consideration  of 
the  pa3rment  of  agreed  charges,  whether  or  not,  by  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  such  payment  over  a  period  of  time  wUl  entitle 
the  occupant  to  the  ownership  of  the  premises. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  mortgages  insured  under  section  203,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  Insure  mortgages  as  defined  In  this 
secUon   which  cover  property  held   by — 

"  ( 1 )  Federal  or  State  Instrumentalities,  municipal  corporate  In- 
stnmientalities  of  one  or  more  States,  or  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions formed  under  and  restricted  by  Federal  or  State  housing  laws 
as  to  rents,  charges,  capital  structure,  rate  of  return,  or  methods 
of  operation:   or 

"(2)  Private  corporations,  associations,  or  trusts  formed  or  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  sltun  or  blighted  areas,  or 
providing  housing  for  rent  or  sale,  and  which  possess  powers  neces- 
sary therefor  and  Incidental  thereto,  and  which,  until  the  termi- 
nation of  all  obligations  of  the  Administrator  under  such  Irsur- 
ance,  are  regulated  or  restricted  by  the  Administrator  as  to  rents 
or  sales,  charges,  capital  structure,  rate  of  return,  and  methods 


of  operation  to  such  extent  and  In  such  manner  as  to  provide  rea- 
sonable rentals  to  tenants  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  Invest- 
ment. The  Administrator  mav  make  such  contracts  with,  and 
acquire  for  not  to  exceed  $100  such  stock  or  interest  in.  any  such 
corporatlcn.  association,  or  trust  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
render  efTective  such  restriction  or  repulation.  Such  stock  or 
Interest  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  such  housing  fund,  and  snail  be 
redeemed  by  the  corporation,  association,  or  trust  at  par  upon  tha 
termination  of  all  obligations  of  the  Administrator  under  the 
Insurance 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this  section  a  mortgage 
on  any  pioprrtv  or  project  shall  involve  a  principal  obligation  in 
an  amount  not"  to  exceed  $5,000,000  and  not  to  exceed  80  percent 
of  the  amount  which  the  Administrator  estimates  will  be  the  value 
of  the  property  or  project  -vhen  the  proposed  improvements  are 
completed,  and  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  attributable  to  dwell- 
ing use  shall  not  exceed  $1,350  per  room,  and  the  mortgage  shall 
provide  for  complete  amortization  by  periodic  payments  within 
such  term  as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  and  shall  bear 
Interest  (exclusive  of  premium  charges  for  insurance!  at  not  to 
exceed  5  percent  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obli- 
gation outstanding  at  any  time.  The  .^dmlnfstTator  may  consent 
to  the  release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged  property  from 
the  lien  of  the  mortgage  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe  and  the  mortgage  may  provide  for  such  release.  No 
mortgage  shall  be  accepted  for  insurance  under  this  section  unless 
the  Administrator  finds  that  the  property  or  project,  with  respect 
to  which  the  mortgage  is  executed,  is  economically  sound. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  collect  a  permlum  charge  for  the 
Insurance  of  mortgages  under  this  section,  which  shall  be  payable 
annuallv  In  advance  by  the  mortgagee,  either  In  ca.sh  or  In  deben- 
tures Issued  by  the  Administrator  imder  this  title  at  par  plus 
accrued  Interest.  In  addition  to  the  premium  charge  herein  pro- 
vided for,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  charge  and  collect 
such  am.ounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  for  the  appraisal  of  a 
property  or  project  offered  for  Insurance  and  for  the  inspection  of 
such  property  or  project  dtirlng  construction:  Pror'id^d.  Tliat  s\ich 
charges  for  appraisal  and  Inspection  shall  not  aggregate  more 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  original  principal  lace  amount 
of  the  mortgage. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  the  principal  obligation  of  any  mortgage 
accepted  for  iru^urance  under  this  section  is  paid  in  full  prior  to 
the  maturity  date,  the  Administrator  Is  authori?/?d  In  his  discre- 
tion to  require  the  payment  by  the  mortg;\c:?e  of  an  adjusted 
premium  chartre  In  such  amount  as  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  equitable,  but  not  In  e.xcc-.s  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
premium  charges  that  the  mortgagee  would  otherwise  have  been 
required  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  had  continued  to  be  insured  until 
such  maturity  date. 

"(f)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Housing  Insurance  Fund  (herein 
referred  to  as  the  'housing  fund'),  which  shall  be  used  by  the 
Administrator  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carr>-lng  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  section  210.  and  tlie  Administrator  Is  hereby 
directed  to  transfer  Immediately  to  such  housing  fund  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  from  that  part  of  the  fund  now  held  by  him  arising 
from  appraisal  fees  heretofore  collected  by  him.  General  expenses 
of  operations  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  under  this 
section  and  section  210  may  be  charged  to  the  housing  fund. 

"(g)   The  failure   of  the   mortgagor  to  make   any  payment   due 
under  the  tenns  of  such  mortgage  shall  be  considered   a  default 
under  a  mortgage  Insured  tinder  this  section  and.  If  such  default 
continues  for  a  period  of  30  days,  the  mortgagee  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the   benefits   of  the   Insurance   as  hereinafter   provided 
upon    assignment,    transfer,    and    delivery    to    the    Administrator, 
within  a  period  and  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by   the   Administrator   of    (1)    all   rights   and   Interests 
arising  under  the  mortgage   so  in  default;    (2)    all   claims  of  the 
mortgagee    against    the    mortgagor    or    others    arising    out    of    the 
mortgage  transaction:    (3)    all  policies  of  title  or  other  Insurance 
or  surety  bonds  or  other  guarantees  and  any  and  all  claims  there- 
under;   (4)   any  balance  of  the  mortgage  loan  not  advanced  to  the 
mortgagor;    (5)    any   cash  or  property   held  by  the   mortgagee,  or 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  as  deposits  made  for  the  account  of  the 
mortgagor  and  which  have  not  been  applied   in  reduction  of  the 
principal  of  the  mortgage  indebtedness;  and  (6)   all  records,  docu- 
ments, books,  papers,  and  accounts  relating  to  the  mortgage  trans- 
action.    Upon  such  assignment,  transfer,  and  delivery  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  mortgagee  to  pay  the  premium  charges  for  mortgage 
Insurance  shall  cease,  and  the  Administrator  shall,  subject  to  the 
cash    adjustment    provided    for    In    subsection    (J),    Issue    to    the 
mortgagee   a   certificate   of   claim   as  provided   in   subsection   (h), 
and   debentures  having   a  total   face   value  equal   to   the   original 
principal  face  amount  of  the  mortgage  plus  such  amount  as  the 
mortgagee  may  have  paid  for   (A)    taxes,  special  assessments,  and 
water  rates,  which  are  Hens  prior  to  the  mortgage;    (B)  instirance 
on  the  property;  and   (C)   reasonable  expenses  for  the  completion 
and  preservation  of  the  property,  less  the  sum  of    (I)    that  part 
of  the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  that  has  been  repaid  by 
the   mortgagor,    (11)    an   amount  equivalent   to   5   percent   of   the 
unpaid   amount   of   such   principal   obligation,   and    (ih)    any   net 
income  received  by  the  mortgagee  from  the  property. 

'•(h)  The  certificate  of  claim  issued  by  the  Administrator  to  any 
mortgagee  shall  be  for  an  amount  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  sufficient,  when  added  to  the  face  value  of  the  deben- 
tures issued  and  the  cash  adjustment  paid  to  the  mortgagee,  to 
eqiial  the  amount  which  the  mortgagee  would  have  received  11,  on 
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the  date  of  the  assigrunent.  transfer,  and 
trator  provided  for  In  subsection   (g) 
guished  the  morMgage  indebtedness  by 
tlons  under   the  mortgage.     Each  such 
provide  that  there  shall  accrue  to  the 
respect  to  the  face  amount  of  such 
rate  of  3  percent  per  anntnn.    If  the  net 
mortgage,    and   all    claims   in   connectloi 
tran.sf erred,  and  delivered,  and  from  the 
mortgage  and  all  claims  in  connection 
deducting  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
dealing  with,  acquiring  title  to.  and 
and  property  and  In  collecting  such  claims 
the  dobentures  Issued  and  the  cash  a 
gagee  plus  all  Interest  paid  on  stich 
be  divided  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )   If  such   excess  Is  greater  than 
under  the  certificate  of  claim  Issued  in 
erty.  the  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
thf  full  amount  so  payable,  and  any 
shall  be  paid  to  the  mortgagor  of  such 

"(2)   If  such  excess  is  equal  to  or  les ; 
payable  under  such  certificate  of  claim, 
pay  to  the  holder  of  such  certificate  the 

"(1)   Debentures  issued  under  this 
the  name  of  the  bousing  fund  as  oblige^ 
Administrator,   by  either  his   written   or 
■hall  be  negotiable.    They  shall  bear 
by  the  Administrator,  with  the  approva 
Tteasury.  at  the  time  the  mortgage  was 
3  percent  per  annum  payable  semiannual^ 
ary  and  the  1st  day  of  July  of  each  year, 
after  the  1st  day  of  July  following  the 
gage   in   exchange   for   which   the 
debentures  as  are  issued  In  exchange  fo  • 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National 
1937  shall  be  exempt,  both  aa  to 
taxation  (fxctjft  surtaxes,  estate 
or  hereafter  imp>oaed  by  the  United 
pendency,  or  possession  thereof,  or  by 
jMUlty.  or  local  taxing  authority.     They 
housing  ftuid   which  shall  be  primarily 
shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally 
interest  by  the  United  States,  and  such 
on  the  face  of  the  debentures.    In  the 
falls  to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due.  the 
any  debenttires  so  guaranteed,  the 
pay  to  the  holders  the  amount  thereof 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
appropriated,  and  theneupon,  to  the 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
holders  of  such  debenttires. 

"(J)   oifbenture?  Issued  under  this 
and  denominations  in  multiples  of  950 
terms  and  condltiona.  and  shall  Include 
tlon.  If  any.  as  may  be  prescribed  by  t 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasu^ 
or  registered  form.     Any  difference 
ttores  to  which  the  mortgagee  is  entitled 
aggregate  face  value  of  the  debentures 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  payment  of 
the  mortgagee  from  the  hotialng  fund. 

"(k)  The  Administrator  is  hereby 
quire  possession  of  and  title  to  any 
Insured    under    this    section    and 
conveyance  In  extinguishment  of  the  m- 
Institute  proceedings  lor  foreclosure  or 
any   such    Insured    mortgage   and 
conclusion.     The  Administrator  shall  so 
title   to  the   property  by   voluntary 
closure  proceedings  as  provided  in  this 
1   year  from   the   date   on   which   any 
default  tinder  its  terms  or  under  the 
Administrator:   Provided,  That  the 
be  construed  in  any  manner  to  limit 
trator  to  foreclose  on  the  mortgaged 
of   iuch   period,   or  the  right   of   the 
mortgage  by  the  payment,  prior  to  the 
of   all   delinquencies  thereunder.     The 
under  foreclcarure  may.  In  his  discretion 
housing  fund,  bid  any  sum  up  to  but 
unpaid  indebtedness  secured  by  the 
ance.  forecloetire  costs,  fees,  and  other 
the  purchaser  of  the  property  at  such 
authorized  to  pay  from  the  housing 
necessary  to  defray  such  taxes, 
expenses  In  connection  with  the  ac 
erty   under   this  section.     Pending   such 
conveyance  or  by  foreclosure,  the 
respect  to  any  mortgage  assigned  to 
subsection  ( g ) .  to  exercise  all  the  rights 
mortgage,  including  the  right  to  sell 
«uch  action  and  advance  such  sums  as 
or  protect  the  lien  ctf  mch  mortgage 

"(1)   Notwithstanding  any  other 
•equlsltion.  handling,  or  disposal  of 
tti*  United  SUtaa,  the  Administrator 
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total   amotint   payable 
ion  with  such  prop- 
holder  of  such  certificate 
remaining  thereafter 
and 
than  the  total  amount 
the   Administrator  shall 
1  amount  of  such  excess, 
shall  be  executed  In 
shall   be  signed  by  the 
engraved   signature,   and 
at  a  rate  determined 
of  the  Secretary  of  the 
isured.  but  not  to  exceed 
on  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
and  shall  mature  3  years 
maturity  date  of  the  mort- 
were   Issued.     Such 
mortgages  insured  after 
ng  Act  amendments  of 
and  interest,  from  all 
and  gift  taxes)   now 
by  any  Territory,  de- 
State,  county,  munlci- 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
liable  therefor,   and   they 
as  to  principal  and 
gjuaranty  shall  be  expressed 
event   the   housing  fund 
principal  of  or  interest  on 
of  the  Treasury  shall 
\^hlch  is  hereby  authorized 
he  Treasury  not  otherwise 
of  the  amount  so  paid, 
to  all  the  rights  of  the 
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authorized  either  to   (1)    ac- 
covered  by  a  mortgage 
to   him.    by   voluntary 
Indebtedness,  or  (2) 
the  property  covered   by 
such    proceedings    to 
acquire  possession  of  and 
or   Institute   fore- 
section  within  a  period  of 
mortgage   becomes   In 
prescribed  by  the 
provisions   shall   not 
power  of  the  Admin is- 
pniperty  after  the  expiration 
n  ortgagor   to  reinstate   the 
expiration  of  such  period, 
Administrator   at   any   sale 
for  the  protection  of  the 
not  In  excess  of  the  total 
plus  taxes,  insur- 
<  xpenses,  and  may  become 
The  Administrator  Is 
fi^nd  such  stmis  as  may  be 
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protection  of  the  interests  of  the  housing  fund,  to  pay  out  of  the 
housing  fund  all  expenses  or  charges  in  connection  with,  and  to 
deal  with,  complete,  reconstruct,  rent,  renovate,  mod'^rnize.  infoire, 
msike  contracts  for  the  mar.atj'^mrnt  of,  or  establish  suitable  agen- 
cies for  the  mar.agement  oi.  cr  sell  for  cash  or  credit  or  lease  in 
his  discretion,  any  property  acquired  by  him  under  this  se<'tion; 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi«^on  of  law,  the  Administrator 
shall  also  have  power  to  pursue  to  final  mllortion  by  way  of  com- 
promise or  otherwise  all  claims  a.'^lgnrd  and  transferred  to  him  In 
connection  vnth  the  assignment,  transfer,  and  delivery  provided  for 
in  thl.=;  .section,  and  at  any  time,  upon  di-fault,  'o  foreclo.se  on  any 
property  secured  by  any  mortgage  a<.-;gned  and  transferred  to  or 
held  by  him:  Provided.  That  section  3709  of  the  RevLsed  Statutes 
shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  contract  for  ha:?ard  Insur- 
ance, cr  to  any  purchase  or  contract  for  services  or  supplies  on 
account  of  such  propertv  If  the  amount  thereof  does  not  exceed 
•  1.000. 

"(m)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium  charges,  and  appraisal 
and  other  fees,  received  on  account  of  the  Insiirajice  of  any  mort- 
gage Insured  under  thl.s  section  or  section  210.  the  recript.s  derived 
from  any  such  mortgag*^  or  claim  as.'^lgned  to  the  .Administrator  and 
from  any  property  a^'quired  by  the  .\dministrator  ar.d  all  earnings 
on  the  assets  of  the  housing  fund,  .-shall  be  credit<^d  to  the  hou.sing 
fund.  The  principal  of  and  interc.-t  paid  and  to  be  paid  on  deben- 
tures issued  In  exchange  for  any  morgai:e  or  property  insured  under 
this  section  or  section  210.  rash  adjustments  and  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  handling  of  such  mortgages  or  property  and  In  the  foreclosure 
and  collection  of  mortgages  and  claims  assigned  to  the  Administrator 
tinder  this  section  or  section  210,  shall  be  charged  to  the  hous.ng 
fund. 

"(n)  In  the  event  that  a  mortgage  insured  under  this  section 
becomes  in  default  through  failure  of  the  mortgagor  to  make  any 
payment  due  under  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  and  such  mortgago 
continues  In  default  for  a  period  cf  30  days,  but  the  mortgagee  doea 
not  assign  and  tran.sfer  such  mortgage,  and  the  credit  instrument 
Eecured  thereby,  to  the  Administrator  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(g).  3md  written  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  Administrator,  or  In 
the  event  that  the  mortgagor  pays  the  obligation  under  the  mort- 
gage in  full  prior  to  the  maturity  thereof,  and  written  notice  thereof 
ts  given  to  the  Admlnt.<^trator.  the  ohligatlcn  to  pay  the  annual  pre- 
mium charge  for  insurance  shall  cease,  and  all  rights  of  the  mort- 
gagee and  the  mortgagor  under  thlr-  section  shall  terminate  as  cf  the 
date  of  such  notice. 

"(o)  Moneys  In  the  housing  fund  not  needed  for  current  opera- 
tions of  this  section  and  section  210  <=han  be  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  cf  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  housing  fund,  or 
invested  or  used  to  purchase  debentures  i.ssued  under  this  section 
and  section  210  In  the  sunie  manner  a.s  provided  with  respect  to  the 
fund  In  section  206. 

"(pi  The  Administrator,  with  the  consent  of  the  mortgagee  and 
the  mortgagor  of  a  mortgage  insured  under  this  section  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Housing  Act  amendments  of 
1937.  shall  be  empowered  to  reiss'ae  such  mortgage  insurance  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  amended  by  such 
act.  and  any  such  Insurance  not  so  reissued  shall  not  be  affected  by 
the  enactment  of  such  act. 

"TAXATION     PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  208    Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  any 
real  property  acquired  and   held   by  th"  Administrator  under  this 
title  from  taxation  by  any  State  or  political  subdivision   thereof, 
to  the  same  extent,  according  to  Its  value,  as  other  real  property 
is  taxed. 

"STATISTTC.'.L     .fNO     ECONC  MIC     sril\TT3 

"Sec  209.  The  Adminl.stralor  shall  cause  to  be  msule  .such  statis- 
tical surveys  and  legal  and  economic  studies  as  he  shall  deem  use- 
ful to  guide  the  development  of  housing  and  the  creation  of  a 
sound  mortgage  market  in  the  United  States,  and  shall  publish 
from  time  to  time  the  results  of  such  surveys  and  studies.  Ex- 
penses of  such  studies  and  surveys,  and  expenses  of  publication  and 
distribution  of  the  results  of  such  s'udies  and  surveys,  shall  be 
charged  as  a  general  expense  of  the  fund  and  the  housing  fund 
in  such  proportion  as  the  Administrator  shall  determine. 

".ADDITIONAL    HOUSING    I.N'SLTtANCE 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  In  addition  to  m.ortgages  insured  under  sections 
203  and  207  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  Insure  mortgages  as 
defined  in  section  207  (ai  (1).  covering  property  upon  which  there 
is  to  be  constructed  one  cr  more  multifamily  dwellings  or  a  group 
of  not  less  than  25  single-family  dwellini^s:  Prot-idcd.  That  the 
property  shall  have  been  approved  for  mortgage  Insurance  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  construction. 

"(b(  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under  this  section  a  mortgage 
shall— 

"(1)  Involve  a  principal  oblig.itlcn  (including  such  Initial  service 
charges,  appraisal,  insjsection.  and  other  fees  as  the  Administrator 
shall  approve)  in  an  amount  In  excess  of  $16,000  but  not  In  excess 
of  $200,000.  and  not  in  e.xcess  of  80  percent  of  the  amount  which 
the  Administrator  e.-^timates  will  be  the  value  of  the  property  when. 
the  proposed  Improvements  are  completed,  and  such  part  thereof 
as  may  be  attributable  to  dwelluig  \ise  shall  not  exceed  $1,150 
per  room. 

••(2)  Have  a  maturity  sati.sfactory  to  the  Administrator,  but  not 
to  exceed  21  years,  and  contain  complete  amortization  provisional 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator 

"(3)  Bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium  charges  for  insurance): 
at  not  to  exceed  5  percent  per  annum  on  the  amoiint  of  tlie 
principal  obligation  outstandiiig  at  any  tune. 
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"(4)  Contain  such  terms,  conditions,  and  provisions  with  re-  ' 
gpect  to  advances  during  construction,  assurance  of  completion, 
recognition  of  equitable  rights  of  contract  purchasers  In  good 
standing,  release  of  part  of  the  mortgaged  premises  from  the  lien 
of  the  mortga^.  insurance,  repairs,  alterations,  payment  of  taxes, 
default  and  management  reserves,  delinquency  charges,  foreclo- 
sure proceedings,  anticipation  of  matiu-lty.  additional  and  second- 
ary liens,  and  other  matters  as  the  Administrator  may  in  his 
discretion  prescribe.  ono   /^i 

"(C)  The  p'-ovisions  of  the  last  two  sentences  of  section  203  (c). 
and  the  provisions  of  section  204,  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
205  (ei,  and  of  sections  207  (b)  and  207  id),  shall  be  appUcable  to 
mortgages  insiu-ed  under  tliis  section. 

"ETJUS    AND    RECtTLATIONS 

"S-EC  211  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title." 

Sec    3.  Section  301    la)    of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 

lows  * 

"Sec  301  (a)  The  Administrator  is  further  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  national  mf^'^«»fp 
Ls.~ociations  as  hereinafter  provided  which  shall  be  authorized, 
subject  to  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator—  _».i„».   „,« 

••(li  To  make  loans  and  advances  upon  mortgages  which  are 
accepted  for  Insurance  or  insured  tinder  title  n  of  this  act :  Pro- 
vided That  no  such  association  controUed  or  operated  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  make  any 
loan  or  advance  upon  mortgages  which  are  accepted  for  insur- 
ance or  insured  under  section  203  of  this  act;  ^,  ,   , 

•V2)  To  purchase,  service,  or  sell  any  mortgages,  or  partial  in- 
terests therein,  which  are  instired  under  title  n  of  this  act; 

••(3)  To  purchajse  service,  and  sell  uninsured  first  mortgages  and 
such  other  liens  as  are  commonly  given  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  District  or  Territory  in  which  the  real  estate  is  located  to 
secure  advances  upon  real  estate  held  In  fee  simple,  or  under  a 
lease  for  not  le^s  than  99  years  which  Is  renewable,  or  under  a 
lease  having  a  period  of  not  less  than  50  years  to  run  from  the 
date  the  mortgage  was  executed,  together  »ith  the  credit  nstru- 
ments.  if  anv.  secured  thereby:  but  the  amount  of  the  prmcipal 
obligation  of  any  such  uninsured  mortgage  shall  not  exceed  60 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date  the 
mortgage  Is  purchased  by  the  association;  and 

•,4t  To  borrow  money  for  anv  of  the  foregoing  purposes  through 
the  issuance  of  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  such  obligations 
as   hereinafter  provided."  ^  ^    ^  ^    „> 

Sec.    4.  Section    301    (d)    of    such    act    is    amended    to    read    as 

''^"('df  No  as.sociation  shall  transact  any  business  except  such  as 
is  Incidental  to  Its  organization  until  It  has  been  authorized  to 
do  60  bv  the  Administrator.  Each  such  association  Bhall  have  a 
"apltal  stock  of  a  par  value  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000,  and  no 
authorization  to  commence  business  shall  be  granted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  any  such  association  until  he  is  satisfied  that  such 
capital  stock  has  been  subscribed  for  at  not  less  than  par  and 
that  at  least  25  percent  thereof  has  been  paid  in  cash,  or  in  Gov- 
ernment securities  at  theu-  par  value,  or  in  first  mortgages  or  such 
other  first  liens  as  are  described  in  section  301  (a)  hereof,  which 
mortgages  or  liens  shall  be  taken  at  such  value  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  determine,  not  exceeding  (except  as  to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  title  II  of  this  act)  60  percent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  property  as  of  the  date  of  subscription,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  .subscription  to  such  capital  stock  is  payable  m  the 
same  manner  and  at  such  time  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Admim^trato' :  Provided.  That  no  association  shall  issue  not«a, 
bonds  debentures,  or  other  such  obligations  until  such  time  as 
such  b-ubscriptions  are  paid  In  full  in  cash  «:  Government  securi- 
ties at  their  par  vtdue  or  in  mortgages  or  other  hens  as  herem- 

before  set  forth."  _.  ^  ^  .        ,  „ 

Sec   5    Section  302  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 
"Sec    302    Each  national   mortgage  association  is   authorized  to 
Issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  time  notes,  bonds,  debentures, 
or  other  sucb   obligations  In  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed 
<1)    15  times  the  amount  of  its  paid-up  capital  and  surplus,  and 
m  no  event  to  exceed   (2)   the  current  unpaid  principal  of  mort- 
eages  held  by  it  and  Insured  imder  the  provisions  of  title  II  of 
this  act   plus  the  amount  of  its  caMi  on  hand  and  on  deposit  and 
the  amortized  value  of  Its  investments  in  bonds  or  obligations  cf, 
or  m  bonds  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
bv    the   United   States.     No   national   mortgage   association   shall 
borrow  money  otherwise  than  through  the  issuance  of  such  notes, 
bends    debentuit»,  or  other  obligations,  except  with  the  approval 
cf  the  Administrator  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
shall    prescribe.     An    association   may.    if    Its    bylaws    so    provide, 
accept  any  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obligations  issued  by 
It  in  payment  of  obligations  due  it  at  par  plus  accrued  interest: 
Provided,  That  such  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obligations 
so  accepted  shaU  be  canceled  and  not  reissued." 
Sec    6   Section  303  of  such  act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec    303    Moneys    of    any    national    mortgage    association    not 
invested  in  first  mortgages  or  other  liens  as  provided  in  section 
301    or  in  operating  faculties  approved  by  the  Administrator,  shall 
be  keot  in  cash  on  hand  or  on  deposit,  or  Invested  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States;   except  that  each  such  aBSOciatton  shall  keep  and 
aSl^in  Buch  reserres  as  the  Adoiin^etrator  sbaU  by  rules  and 


regrulatlons  prescribe,  and  may  ptirchaae  in  the  open  market  notea, 
bonds,  debenttires.  or  other  such  obligations  issued  under  section 
302." 

Sec.  7.  Section  307  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  307.  All  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obligations 
issued  by  any  national  mortgage  association  shall  be  exempt,  both 
as  to  principal  and  Interest,  from  all  taxation  (except  surtaxes, 
estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes)  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by 
the  United  States,  by  any  Territory,  dependency,  or  po&session 
thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing 
authority.  E\-ery  'national  mortgage  association,  IncKidm-  us 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mortgage  loans,  income,  and 
stock,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  now  or  hereaiter  imposed  by 
the  United  Sl.-^.tes,  bv  any  Territory,  dependency,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  by  anv  State,"  county,  municip>ality.  or  local  taxing 
authority  Nothin'e  herein  shrJl  be  construed  to  exempt  the  real 
properrv"  of  such  association  from  taxation  by  any  State,  county, 
murucipaUty.  or  local  taxing  authority  to  the  same  extent  accord- 
ing to  its  value  as  otlicr  real  property  is  taxed." 

Sec  8.  Section  512  la)  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  512.  (a\  Whoever,  for  the  piupose  of  obtaining  any  loan 
or  advan -e  of  credit  from  anv  pjerson  partner"=hlp.  association,  cr 
corporation  with  the  intent  that  such  loan  or  advance  of  credit 
shall  be  c.Tered  to  or  sw^cepted  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion lor  insunmce.  or  for  the  purpose  cf  obtaining  ai:y  extension  or 
renewal  of  anv  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  mortgage  ins\>.red  by  th? 
said  Administration  cr  tlie  accnptanre.  release,  or  substitution  of 
any  security  on  such  a  loan,  advan'-e  of  credit,  or  for  the  purpo«^e 
cf  influfncing  in  any  way  the  action  of  the  said  Administration 
under  this  act.  makes,  passes,  utters,  or  publishes,  or  causes  to  be 
made,  pa^^d  uttered,  or  published  any  statement,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false,  or  alters,  forges,  or  counterfeits,  or  causes  cr 
procures  to  be  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  any  instrument, 
paper,  or  document,  or  utters,  publishes,  or  passes  r.s  true,  cr  causes 
to  be  uttered,  'published  or  passed  f.s  true,  any  Instr.iment.  paper, 
or  document,  knowing  it  to  have  been  altered,  forged,  ca  counter- 
felted  or  willfully  cven-alues  any  securiiy,  asset,  or  income.  shaU 
be  puiiifched  by  a  "fine  of  not  more  than  $3,000  or  by  Irapnsonment 
for  not  more  than  2  vears.  or  both." 

Sec.  9  Section  512 "of  such  act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  No  individual,  association,  pannershlp.  or  corporation  shall 
hereafter,  while  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  exisu.  use  the 
wr-ds  Tcderal  Hoti-lng'  or  'National  Housing,"  or  any  combination 
or  variations  of  anv  of  these  words,  alone  or  with  other  words,  as 
the  name  under  which  he  or  it  shall  do  business,  which  shall  have 
the  effect  of  leading  the  public  to  believe  that  any  such  individual, 
association,  pannership,  or  corpornticn  has  any  connection  with,  or 
authorization  Ironi.  the  Federal  Hctulng  Administration,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  any  Instrumentality  thereof, 
where  such  connection  or  authorization  does  not.  in  fact,  exist. 
No  Individual,  a^ociation.  partnership,  or  corporation  shall  falsely 
advertise,  or  otherwise  represent  falsely  by  any  device  wliatsoever. 
that  anv  project  or  business  in  which  he  or  it  Is  engaged,  or  product 
which  he  or  it  manufactures,  deals  in.  or  sells,  has  befrn  In  any 
way  endorsed,  authorized,  or  approved  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
mitilstratlcn.  or  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  instrtmientalitv  thereof.  Every  violation  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
not  exceeding  1  year,  or  both. 

"(e)  ^Vhoever,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  instirance  of  the 
accounts  of  any  institution  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporatl'on  or  for  the  ptupose  of  obtaining  any  extension  or 
renewal  of  such  insurance  by  said  Corporation  or  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  in  any  way  the  action  of  the  said  Corporation  under 
this  act,  makes,  passes,  utters,  or  publishes,  or  causes  to  be  made, 
passed,  uttered,  or  published,  any  statement,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  false,  or  utters,  forges,  or  counterfeits,  or  causes  or  procures  to 
be  uttered,  forged,  cr  counterfeited,  any  Instrument,  paper,  or  docu- 
ment or  utters,  publishes,  or  passes  as  true,  or  causes  to  be  uttered, 
publislied,  or  passed  as  true,  any  instrtmient,  paper,  or  document, 
knowing  it  to  have  been  uttered,  forged,  or  cotmterfeited,  or  will- 
fully overvalues  anv  security,  asset,  or  income,  of  any  Lnstitution 
Insured  or  applying  for  insurance  by  said  Corporation,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  tiian  2  years,  or  both. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  and  knowingly  makes,  circulates, 
or  transmits  to  another  or  others  any  statement,  or  rumor  written, 
printed,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  which  is  imtrue  in  fact  and  is 
directlj-  or  bv  Inlerence  derogatory  to  the  financial  condition  or 
affects  the  scrlvency  or  financial  standing  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  or  who  knowingly  counsels,  aids,  pro- 
cures, or  induces  anoUier  to  start,  transmit,  or  circulate  any  such 
Etatcment  or  rumor.  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  exceeding 
1  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  10.  Title  V  of  such  act  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
secti.^n  513  thereof  the  follouing  new  section: 

"Sec  514.  The  provisions  of  section  10  (a)  1  and  10b  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  as  amended  (49  Stat.  294.  295); 
paragraph  7  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (49  Stat.  709):  section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended  (49  Stat.  706);  subsection  in)  of  section  77B  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  as  amended  (49  Stat.  664);  section  5  (c)  of  the 
act    approved    January    31,    1935,    continuing    and    extending    the 
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functions  of  tb»  ReconHtructlon  Finance 
and  all  other  provlalons  of  law  establishing 
Insiired  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
Act.  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  such  act, 

Sbc.   11.  (a)   Section  35  of  chapter  in 
•ct  to  rcguiate  the  bualneas  of  life 
Columbia."  approved   June   19.   1934    (48 
by   inserting   between   paragraph    (3)    and 
section  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows 

'•(3a)  Bonds  or  notes  secured  by  mor 
sured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
subsection  3  of  this  section  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  property  shall  not  appl; ' 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  ctf  aectlon  35  of  suet 
as  follows: 

■'(4»   Bonds  or  other  evidences  of 
banks  authorized  under  the  Federal  Farm 
tory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto,  and 
of  Indebtedness  of  national  mortgage 

Sec  12.  The    last    sentence    of    paragradh 
5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
Inserting  before  the  colon  after  the  words 
clpal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States' 
ing:   "cr  obligations  of  national  mcrtgagt 


(>3Tporatlon  (49  Stat.  1): 

rights  under  mortgages 

of  the  National  Housing 

amended." 

of  the   act  entitled   "An 

in  the   District   of 
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Mrs.  CARAWAY.    Mr.  President. 
New  York  jrield  to  me? 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.    Does 
York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.    Mr.  President, 
sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
man  in  Arkansas  In  regard  to  the  pending 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettjer 
printed  In  the  Rxcou,  as  follows: 
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Texarkana, 
Senator  RA-mx  W.  Casawat, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Am  addressing  this  letter  to  you  and 
reading   thla   letter   with   my   comments 
mended  In  the  Federal  Homing 

At  the  present   time   the   Federal 
lQS\ire  a  locm  for  20  years  at  an  Interest 
cent,  plus  one-half  of   1  percent  service 
1  percent  P.  H.  A.  Insurance,  which  gi 
wish  to  make  an  interest  rate  of  5 
and  having  It  Instired. 

Bills  were  Introduced  by  Senator 
(H.   R.   8520)    of   Representative   Stkagai^l. 
upon    the    Introduction    of    these    bills, 
Stewart  McDonald  and  Governor  Marrln^r 
Chairman  Jesse  Jones. 

1.  In  the  course  of  his  testimony 
McDonald  made  statements  and  placed 
indicating   that   savings,   building   aod 
exorbitant  interest  rates. 

If  Mr.   McDonald,  bead  of  the  P.  H. 
present  bill  and  quit  making  excuses 
and  give  the  H<xne  Owners'  Loan 
that  the  Federal  hcnne-loan  bank  will 
sary  additional  funds  to  the  savlxLgs 
other  agencies  who  are  eligible  for 
bome-loan  bank,  they  will  take  care  o: 
wtBh  a  home  and  will  kmn  the  money 
they  can  pay. 

Savings  and  loan  asBodatlons  and 
the  building  and  loan  type  are  loanli^ 
up.  and  in  many  cases  are  loaning  as 
appraised  valTie  of  the  property. 

2.  Mr.  Bccles  admitted  that  thrift 
and  loan  type  could  aot  operate  under 
advocated  strongly  that  the  commercial 
■ively  In  the  home-flnanrlng  bustneas. 
Ttslons  of  the  bill  woxild  openXe  sa 
mercial  banks. 

Mr.  Ecclee  states  that  thrift 
loan  type  could  not  operate  under  the 
by  the  President. 

It  la  very  unfair  to  the  thrift 
such  a  statement  when  the  thrift 
an  opportunity.     Since  the  Federal 
the  lending  institutions  have  had 
they  felt  In  time  of  need  they  could 
would  be  taken  care  of. 

In  the  past  thrift  Institutions  had  tc 
for  additional  ftmds  In  the  time  they 
banks  were  not  In  position  to  lend 
the  lending  agencies. 

3.  Mr.  Junes  confined  his  testimony 
itlon  and  tUDcUonlxtg  at  national 
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Mr.  Jones  has  done  a  fine  Job  In  the  R.  P.  C  .  and  I  believe  when 
he  completes  what  he  has  already  and  the  Government  gets  out 
of  the  lending  field  there  will  be  ample  funds  to  take  care  of  aU 
business  to  put  the   machinery   running  smoothly  again. 

The  pump  has  been  primed  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the 
well  If  they  will  quit  disturbing  the  well. 

4.  There  were  repeated  references  in  the  testimony  to  the  building 
societies  (savings  and  loan  associations)  of  Great  Britain  which 
make  high-percentage  loans  to  home  owners.  It  was  not  mentioned, 
however,  that  British  building  societies  have  been  strongly  en- 
couraged in  recent  years  in  Great  Britain  by  business  and  Govern- 
ment leaders  (Including  the  present  Prime  Minister),  and  by 
Government  policies.  Builders  and  real -estate  operators  put  up 
deposits  and  guarantee  the  high-percentage  loans  that  are  made. 
F^inaliy  funcLs  flow  into  tlie  English  societies  at  24  percent  on 
deposits  and  at  from  3 '2  to  4  percent  on  shares.  In  this  country 
our  Government  is  selling  United  States  Savings  Bonds  at  an  ad- 
vertised yield  of  2.9  percent,  and  the  perils  and  costs  of  mortgage 
lending  are  substantially  greater  Incidentally,  In  Great  Britain  It 
is  practically  unknown  for  a  conunerci.il  bank  to  make  a  mortgage 
loan,  and  over  90  percent  of  the  home  building  and  home  owning  Is 
financed  by  building  societies. 

Real -estate  taxes  are  not  prior  liens  to  mortgages  and  foreclosures 
take  about  2  weeks  and  cost  Just  a  few  dollars,  to  mention  some 
of  the  conditions  which  are  different. 

If  a  borrower  who  secured  a  loan  of  90  percent  of  the  value  and 
It  was  insijred  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  lending 
institution  wotild  have  a  loss  in  the  property  before  they  could  get 
pxDssession  of  It,  if  the  borrower  decided  he  would  not  pay  any- 
thing en  the  loan  and  live  In  It  until  he  was  dispossessed  by  law. 

I  have  found  while  I  was  acting  as  district  manager  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  for  southwest  Arkansas  it  was  not  the 
Interest  rate  that  got  the  home  owner  in  trouble,  it  was  the  hlgli 
taxes. 

If  F.  H.  A.  insure  90-percent  loan  the  borrower  would  turn  the 
house  back  without  any  foreclosure  expen.se  within  6  months  after 
completion  of  the  loan,  property  would  not  sell  for  90  percent  of 
the  loan. 

In  States  like  New  York.  Illinois,  and  60  percent  of  the  other 
States  in  the  Union  it  takes  from  12  to  25  months  to  go  into  court 
and  get  possession  of  the  property  by  foreclosure.  And  it  takes 
from  tl50  to  $350  court  cost  (This  is  the  experience  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  shown  in  their  monthly  magazine  of 
November  1937  in  vol.  4,  no.  2,  on  p   43.) 

For  an  example.  If  a  dead  beat  secured  a  loan  and  it  was  Insured 
through  the  Federal  Housing  Admini-stration  at  90  percent  of  Its 
cost  in  the  State  of  Alabama  and  you  would  not  start  foreclosure 
for  5  or  6  months  after  the  loan  was  ir.acie.  the  averace  time  is  25 
months  to  complete  a  foreclosure  in  Alabama,  and  the  cost  of  the 
property  was  I5.(XX),  amount  uf  the  loan  would  be  $4,500  (90  per- 
cent of  the  value),  interest  at  liie  rate  of  5  percent  for  2'-.j  years 
would  be  around  1550.  and  the  average  taxes  on  $5,000  home  would 
be  around  $75  a  year,  or  total  of  $137.50.  By  the  time  the  borrower 
turned  the  property  back,  taxi's  and  Interest  would  amount  to 
aroTond  $750.  not  counting  anything  for  the  cost  In  getting  pos- 
session of  the  property.  Borrower  could  live  in  the  house  for  2^4 
to  3  years  for  $300,  or  about  $15  to  $20  a  month  rent. 

In  New  York  and  Illmois  the  court  cost  for  fcreclostire  is  from 
$250  to  $350. 

If  It  is  necessary  to  take  pxissesston  of  a  piece  of  property  In 
those  States  and  you  had  made  a  90-percent  loan  it  would  be  Im- 
possible to  sell  that  property  for  80  percent  of  the  actual  cost  after 
securing  It. 

5.  Still,  American  experience  and  problems  are  the  Important 
Issues  and  very  few  men  who  have  had  real  experience  In  the  long- 
term  financing  of  homes  believe  that  90-percent  loans  are  sound, 
safe,  or  wise,  either  for  the  borrower  or  the  lender.  Certainly,  the 
men  who  sit  as  directors  and  tru.stees  In  thrift  institutions  wlU 
hesitate  to  place  thrift  funds  in  90-percent  loans,  unle.ss  many  safe- 
guards are  p>osslble,  including  a  return  sufflrlent  to  build  real  re- 
serves for  absorption  of  losses  There  will  be  losses  in  such  opera- 
tions even  though  they  are  absorbed  partly  by  the  lender  and  partly 
by  the  F,  H.  A.  mortgage  fund  and  the  Federal  Treasury  in  the 
next  depression. 

I  believe  if  they  will  quit  agitating  the  lowering  of  Interest  rate 
and  increasing  the  percentage  of  the  loan,  that  the  building  of 
homes  will  be  as  large  as  It  was  at  the  peak.  As  long  as  there  is  agi- 
tation about  the  reduction  of  Interest  rate,  people  are  afraid  to 
borrow  money  to  build  a  home  for  fear  they  will  pay  a  larger  inter- 
est rate  than  they  will  be  able  to  secure  later. 

The  Federal  Insurance  Corporation  did  a  good  Job  In  restoring 
confidence  to  investors  in  savings  and  loan  associations  and  other 
thrift  and  savings  and  loan  Institutions. 

The  Federal  home-loan  bank  is  the  agency  for  thrift  Institu- 
tions the  same  as  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  the  banks  The  home- 
loan  bank.  If  given  a  chance,  will  furnish  the  necessary  funds 
to  the  thrift  Institutions  to  take  care  of  all  home  owners  who 
wish  to  build  a  home  if  they  are  worthy,  and  will  make  the  rate 
of  interest  In  keeping  with  the  discount  rate  at  the  time  the  loan 
was  made. 

The  Government  should  not  expect  lending  agencies  to  make 
loans  for  a  longer  period  than  10  years.  If  Interest  rate  goes  down, 
the  borrower  has  the  privilege  of  paying  the  loan  off,  and  he  will 
do  so.  But  the  lending  agency  cannot  Increase  his  interest  rate 
above  that  shown  in  the  contract.  Regardless  of  what  rate  of 
Interest  he  wlU  have  to  pay  for  the  money  he  borrows,  and  If  tlM 
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dividend  paid  to  the  Investors  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  dividend 
of  other  lni=titutions  they  will  withdraw  their  funds  and  create  a 
condition  similar  to  the  one  we  have  Just  passed.  Federal  Insur- 
ance Corporation  would  have  to  liquidate  these  thrift  institutions 
and  cause  the  public  to  lose  confidence  in  them  again. 

Thanking  you  for  your  patience  in  reading  what  I  have  to  say 
on  this  subject,  I  am. 

Yours   ver^'  truly, 

A.  B.  Clakk.  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  and  Mr.  CONNALLY  jointlj'  submitted 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill 
(H.  R,  8730'  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  apprcnriate  place  the  following  new  section: 
STr.  --.  Section  404  (a),   (b).  and   (cl  of  the  National  Hou.=ing 
Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out   the  words  'one-eighth   of 
1  percent'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'one-twelfth  of 
1  percent,'  " 

In-^rt  at  the  appropriate  place  the  following  new  section: 
"Sfc.   - —    Section    403    of    the    National    Housing    Act    is    hereby 
amended    by   adding   the    following    new    and    additional   subsec- 
tion (C)  : 

•''(e)  Tlic  Corporation,  out  of  its  insurance  premiums,  shall 
pay  for  all  regular  examinations  to  which  insured  institutions  are 
subjected  by  the  Insurance  Corporation.  This  does  not  apply  to 
examinations  prior  to  insurance  or  special  examinations  arising  in 
cases  of  default,  defalcations,  and  hl:e  unu.sual  circumstances.'  " 
In.'iert  at  the  appropriate  place  the  following  new  section: 
"Pet  --  Subsection  (n)  of  section  4  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"  Of  the  total  authorized  bond  issue  of  the  Corporation  $200.- 
000  000.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall 
be  available  for  the  purcha.se  of  bonds,  debentures,  or  notes  Issued 
under  section  11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended; 
and  any  funds  realized  by  the  Corporation  from  the  sale  of  such 
Investments  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  may  be 
relnve<:tf  d  by  the  Corporation  at  any  time  in  said  bonds,  notes,  and 
debentures. '  " 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place  the  following  new  section: 
•Sec.  — .  Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of   1933,  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection   (i)    a 
new  sub5;ect1on  to  read  as  follows: 

•'•(J»  Any  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  may  convert  It- 
self into  a  State-chartered  savings  and  loan  association  or  mutual 
savings  bank  upon  a  vote  of  51  percent  or  more  of  the  votes  cast  at 
a  l(f  al  meeting  called  to  consider  such  action;  such  conversion 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  Institution 
is  located  and  shall  oe  consummated  only  upon  acceptance  of  the 
Institution  by  the  StaU?  under  such  terms  and  arrangements  as 
tl.e  State  statutes  and  the  supervisory  authorities  of  the  Stale  pre- 
Er-rlbe.  Upon  completion  of  such  conversion,  the  association  shall 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  or  examination 
by  the'  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  but  institutions  having 
Governmcni  funds  invested  in  their  shsu-es  may  not  convert  with- 
out the  ns-ent  of  the  Federal  Board.'  " 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  — .  Subsection  (b)   of  section  405  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amoudcd,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  In  the  event  of  a  default  by  an  insured  institution  the 
Corporation  shall  premptlv  determine  the  Insured  members  thereof 
and  the  amount  of  each  insured  account,  and  shall  make  avail- 
able to  each  of  them,  after  notice  by  mail  at  his  last  known  ad- 
dre  -  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  insured  iiis.iiution  and  upon 
purr.'nder  and  tran.'^fcr  to  the  Corprratinn  of  his  Insured  account 
free  and  clear  of  anv  Hen  or  other  encumbrance,  either  (Da  new 
Injured  account  in 'an  insured  instituuon  not  in  default,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  insured  account  so  transferred,  or  ^2)  at 
the  option  of  tlie  in.-^ured  mvmLcr.  the  amount  cf  hi5  account. 
which  is  insured  under  this  .section,  as  fnllow.=  :  At  lea.<;t  10  percent 
in  cash  and  one-half  of  the  remainder  in  negotiable  debentures 
uf  the  Corporation  payable  withm  1  year  from  the  date  oi  default, 
bv';i:.ng  inierc^i  from  5uch  date  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum; 
and  t'H<  balance  In  neeotiab'.e  debentures  of  the  Corporation  pay- 
able within  3  vears  from  the  date  of  default,  bearing  interest 
fiom  such  date  "at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  f'urnish  to  each  insured  institution  a  cenilicate  stat- 
ing that  the  insuran^-e  of  accounts  in  such  institutions  is  to  be 
paid  in  the  manner  described  in  this  subsection.'  " 

The  \^CE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  the  Senator  from 
New  Yoik  IMr.  Wagner]  is  going  to  explain  the  proposed 
sub.stituto? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Together  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bri.KLEYl  I  may  be  able  to  enlighten  the  Senator  as  to 
its  provisions.  We  are  addressing  ourselves  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Mr,  President,  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  conunitiee 
for  the  so-called  housing  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  carries 
out  the  major  recommendations  of  the  President's  recent 
message.  By  appropriate  amendments  of  the  National 
Housmg  Act  of  1934  the  bill  would  stunulate  and  encourage 
private  capital  to  enter  the  field  of  residential  construcuon 
in  large  volume  and  on  a  long-term  basis. 

The  rationale  of  the  measure  is  embodied  in  the  state- 
ment before  the  committee  by  General  Wood,  president  of 
bears,  Roebuck  L  Co..  when  he  said: 

I  think  it  i.<  univers<uly  conceded  that  reg^rdle.ss  of  what  meas- 
ures are  necessary  at  the  present  time,  hotislng  offers  the  b<>st 
opportunity  for  the  long  pull  to  bring  buslnese  back. 

Thi.s  ?tatpment  is  scarcely  debatable.  A  series  of  studies 
undertaken  by  the  Brookmgs  Institution,  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  very  recently  by  the  Na- 
tional Hou.<?ing  Committee,  establi.sh  beyond  question  that 
there  exists  today  a  major  need  for  new  housing  and  re- 
placement, growing  out  of  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
including  particularly  the  long  depression  lag  in  residential 
construction.  While  dwelling  units  were  consti-ucted  during 
the  period  1923  10  1930  at  a  rate  of  about  700.000  per  year, 
the  average  for  the  period  from  1930  to  1937  fell  to  about 
180.000  a  year. 

This  accumulated  shortage  in  dwelling  facilities,  estimated 
at  from  two  to  three  million  units,  exists  almost  entirely  in 
the  field  available  for  rent  or  ownership  to  families  of 
modest  income. 

As  a  result,  we  h^ve  accumulated  during  this  period  of  7 
years  a  tremendous  deficit  or  shortage  in  housing.  To  make 
up  this  deficit  and  house  our  people,  even  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  last  decade,  would  require  at  least  a  5-year 
program  at  several  times  our  present  rate  of  residential  con- 
struction. 

The  failure  thus  far  to  meet  these  actual  needs  is  nothing 
short  of  tragic  when  we  consider  the  consequences  from  the 
standpoint  of  unemployment.  The  testimony  before  the 
committee  shows  that  unemployment  in  construction  alone 
more  than  accounts  for  our  failure  to  reach  the  1929  employ- 
ment level.  We  cannot  expect  to  curtail  expenditures  for 
work  relief  or  public  construction  imless  private  enterprise 
takes  up  the  burden  in  some  effective  way. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Does  the  Senator   from 
New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 
Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Did  the  committee  secure  any  data  or  any 
facts  and  figures  as  to  the  number  of  vacant  or  empty  houses 
now  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Not  directly  in  that  way,  but  we  have  re- 
ceived evidence  of  .-^uiTeys  made  along  that  hne.  For  in- 
stance, a  survey  made  by  the  United  States  Chamber  ci  Com- 
merce sho'A-5  that  on  the  bases  of  the  estimated  growth  in  the 
number  of  families  or  housekeeping  units,  the  accumulated 
deficit  as  of  January  1,  1936,  can  be  licuidaied  only  by  build- 
ing an  averace  of  730,000  nev,-  units  ])er  year  for  a  10-year 

period. 

The  exhaustive  surveys  of  the  Brookings  Institution  and 
the  National  Housing  Committee  alcng  these  s<^me  lines  are 
described  in  the  report  cf  the  Conmittee  on  Banlcing  and 
Currency.  The  Brookings  survey,  made  in  1936.  shows  that 
in  order  to  hou.s.'  our  population  by  1941  according  to  1929 
standards,  we  would  require  an  annual  average  construction 
of  over  three  times  the  1936  constmction  rate.  The  National 
Housing  Committee  s'jrvey,  recently  announced,  shows  that 
our  normal  housing  needs  require  construction  of  485.000  new 
units  in  1938  and  again  in  1939.  without  taking  into  account 
the  deficit  of  2.000.000  units  accumulated  since  1D30. 

Mr.  BORAH.  That  may  all  be  true,  but  these  glittering 
generalities  throw  very  little  light  on  the  subject.  Of  course, 
we  need  more  hou=:e.-  which  people  should  be  permitted  to 
occupy,  but  could  they  occupy  them?  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  numerous  reports  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
now  vacant  houses  all  over  the  country,  there  must  be  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  prevent  the  people  from  occupilng 


».».  a 


Interest  he  will  have  to  pay  for  the  money  he  borrows,  and  11  tb« 


mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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houses.    I  am  not  criticising,  but  enleavorlng  to  ascertain 
who  it  l5  the  bill  is  supp(»ed  to  benefiL 

Mr.  WAGNER.  All  the  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  not  many  such  empty  houst  s.  I  shall  try  to  reach 
that  point  a  little  later.  I  am  sure  hat  the  sxirveys  made 
by  men  competent  In  that  field  wouJd  not  have  overlooked 
the  factor  of  houses  which  sire  now  \acant.  The  testimony 
showed  that  the  shortage  I  have  d^scnbed  exists  almost 
entirely  among  the  homes  available 

income,  who  can  afford  to  pay  only  between  $20  and  $40  per 
month  in  rent  or  carrying  charges. 

Mr.  BORAH.  It  may  be  that  I  an 
but  I  have  been  informed  directly  by 
cities  that  there  are  vast  numbers  ol 


whatever  hon^s  have 
'each  of  those  of  mod- 


entirely  misinformed. 
people  from  different 
vacant  houses  in  the 
different  places.  Tliey  contend  theri  are  plenty  of  houses 
to  be  had,  but  occupants  are  wanting  Now  can  we.  by  this 
bill,  meet  the  situation  so  as  to  get  m<  )re  occupants? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  am  sure  the  Seiator  has  been  misin 
formed  in  that  respect.    I  know  that 
been  constructed  recently  within  the 
est  incomes,  were  sold  or  rented  aliiost  immediately  upon 
completicn.    It  seems  to  me  that  indiqates  a  demand  for  that 
type  of  house. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President — 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore. 
New  York  jrield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    If  the  Senator  is  tl^ough  with  that  point 
I  wish  to  ask  him  a  question  about 
bilL    If  he  expects  later  to  explain  \ihat  I  am  going  to  ask 
I  shall  not  press  him  for  an  answer  apout  it  now.    The  Sen- 
ator was  about  to  explain  the  bill, 
nothing  about  the  very  first  section 

The  heading  of  that  title  is  "Title  n — Mortgage  insur- 
ance— ^Deflmitions."    "Hien  it  proceed! 

The  term  '"mortgage"  means  »  first  rrort^ge  on  real  estate — 

And  so  forth.    Then  we  also  find  tl  lat — 

The  term  "first  mortgage-  means  such  classes  of  first  liens — 

And  so  forth.    Subsection  (b)   deines  the  term  "mort- 
gagee."   Then  subsection  (c)  provider 

dite 


loes  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 


but  thus  far  has  said 


The  term  "mattirtty  date"  means  the 
Indebtedness  would   be  extinguished    If 
periodic  payments  provided  for  In  the  mbrtgage. 


I  am  wondering  if  the  term  ' 
ferent  meaning  than  what  we 
mean.    It  seems  to  me  the  definition 
well  known  now;  also  the  terms 
and  "mortgagor."    Is  there  anything 
different  from  our  general 

Mr.  WAGNER.    No;  there  is  not 
tlnguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
change  which  was  made  so  that  then! 
as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  maturit: 
pedicles  when  a  mortgage  is  insured 
stantive  change  at  all. 

Mr.   NORRIS.    I   understand.   I 
date"  means:   but,  as  I  read  the 
deflnlUon  of  what  "maturity  date"  is 
to  mean.    What  Is  the  use  of  definini : 
meaning   is  something   different 
understood? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Some  questions 
the  maturity  date  is. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    It  would  assist 
bill  if  he  understood  that  these 
present  legal  meaning  of  the  terms 
change  the  meaning,  why  try  to  defln^ 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  if 
me  in  that  connection 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  question 
might  be  some  confusion  between  the 
obUgmtion  became  due  and  when  it  mt 
haps,  at  dtf  erred  payments.    It  might 


arose 


on  which  the  mortgage 
said   In   accordance   with 


matuJlty  date"  has  any  dif- 

ordinprily  imderstand  it  to 

only  defines  what  is 

mbrtgage,"  "mortgagee." 

new  in  these  definitions 

understanping  of  them? 

I  may  say  to  the  dis- 
tliat  that  is  a  technical 
would  be  no  question 
date  in  the  insurance 
That  is  not  a  sub- 
think,   what   "maturity 
definition,   it  is   only  a 
universally  understood 
something  unless  the 
frojn   what   is  ordinarily 

h^ve  arisen  as  to  what 

anjjone  in  examining  the 

defini  ions  really  change  the 

defined.    If  they  do  not 

the  terms  at  all? 

Senator  will  yield  to 


Uie 


as  to  whether  there 
actual  date  when  the 
paid  off,  because,  per- 
be  that  the  obligatioa 


would  not  be  discharged  od  the  date  when,  on  its  face,  it 
became  due.  It  might  be  discharged  a  year  later  because  of 
lack  of  ability  to  pay  all  installments  promptly;  and  it  was 
desired  to  avoid  any  confusion  as  between  the  date  when  the 
obligation  was  finally  discharged  and  the  date  when  it  would 
be  discharged  if  all  payments  were  promptly  met. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  a  question  at  that 
point.  Does  this  definition  change  the  present  legal  meaning 
of  the  maturity  date,  even  in  that  case? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Then  why  should  we  try  to  define  the  term? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  was  felt  that  there  might  be  some 
confusion  between  the  actual  termination  of  the  contract 
according  to  its  face  and  its  termmation  according  to  lapsed 
payments. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  purely  a  technical 
matter.  In  the  event  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  foreclose 
a  mortgage,  and  the  property  eventually  should  become  the 
property  of  the  Government — which  we  hope  will  occur  only 
in  a  very  few  instances — debentures  are  to  be  issued  to  the 
mortgagee  in  payment  for  the  transfer  of  the  property.  The 
bill  provides  that  those  debentures  shall  become  due  3  years 
after  the  maturity  date  of  the  mortgage.  In  order  that  no 
question  should  ever  be  raised  by  any  of  those  who  were  to 
receive  the  debentures  as  to  what  that  date  is,  we  felt  it 
necessary  to  define  it  in  the  bill  itself. 

I  had  just  reached  the  point,  as  I  recall,  of  the  deficit  now 
existing  in  the  building  of  homes  to  house  our  people.  As  I 
said  before,  that  also  involves  the  terrific  imemployment 
which  has  existed  in  the  building  industry,  incidentally,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  depression.  The  building  industry 
is  one  of  the  very  few  industries  which  has  never  lifted  itself 
out  of  the  depression.  Even  during  the  past  year,  when  we 
were  slightly  increasing  our  rate  of  construction,  the  volume 
of  construction  never  reached  more  than  thirty-odd  percent 
of  the  1929  level.  By  construction  of,  say.  800.000  units  in 
any  one  year  it  is  reasonably  estimated  that  about  two  and 
a  half  million  men  can  be  steadily  employed  during  that  year 
at  the  btiilding  sites,  in  the  factories  where  the  materials  are 
fabricated,  and  so  on. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  does  not  mean  the  employ- 
ment of  those  2.000,000  men  only.  Their  reemployment  will 
give  them  a  great  fund  of  purchasing  power,  which  they  will 
utilize  not  only  to  buy  some  of  these  very  homes  we  are  pro- 
viding for,  but  more  clothing,  more  feed,  aiid  so  on.  In  this 
way  we  shall  also  increase  the  pro.=pprity  not  only  of  trades 
allied  with  the  building  industry  but  of  industry  generally,  and 
of  agriculture  as  well.  The  stat'^'ment  of  these  cumulative 
consequences  is  so  obvious — although  until  recently  very  little 
understood — that  I  hardly  need  elaborate  upon  it. 

This  bill  is  therefore  all  important  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  It  will  not  only  check  the  present  economic 
recession  but  lead  to  a  rounded,  lasting  recovery. 

Witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  testified  to  their  study 
of  the  English  system.  Recently  I  myself  took  the  time  to 
go — at  my  own  expense,  of  course:  I  do  not  think  I  need  say 
that — and  make  a  study  of  the  BritLsh  housing  experience. 
Every  economist  in  Great  Britain  and  everyone  else  who  is 
informed  on  the  subject  will  tell  you  that  England  lifted  it- 
self out  of  its  depression,  and  absorbed  its  unemployed,  and 
brought  about  almost  complete  recovery,  through  its  tre- 
mendous building  program,  which  is  still  going  on. 

Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Yes. 

Mr.  POPE.  Is  the  Senator  going  to  point  out  the  way  in 
which  this  bill  either  supersede.s  or  extends  the  original 
Federal  Housing  Act,  I  think  of  1934? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes:  I  shall  try  to  do  that.  There  are 
some  very  important  technical  features  of  it  which  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bm-KLiY]  to  ex- 
plain, because  of  his  mastery  of  that  subject. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  believe  the  Senate  committee  entirely 
eliminated  title  L 
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Mr.  WAGNER.    Yes. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Will  the  Senator,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, make  any  reference  to  title  I? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  be  disclosing  a  secret  when  I  say  that  I 
myself  doubted  the  wisdom  of  eliminating  title  I;  but  the 
majority  of  the  committee — and  I  confess  that  the  weight 
of  argument  seemed  to  be  in  their  favor — advocated  its 
elimination.  I  think  it  will  be  referred  to,  if  not  by  myself, 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Bulkxey]. 

I  was  just  stating  that  Great  Britain  practically  lifted  it- 
self out  of  the  depression  to  a  position  of  almost  complete 
recovery  and  the  absorption  of  practically  all  its  unem- 
ployed by  a  comprehensive  housing  program  undertaken 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  business  and  government. 
That  program  resulted  in  employment  which  not  only  af- 
fected the  building  industry  and  all  the  allied  trades  but  it 
also  brought  a  prosperous  condition  to  the  workers  in  in- 
dustry' generally. 

In  developing  a  rounded  housing  program  for  the  Federal 
Government.  A-e  are  properly  proceeding  on  the  theory  that 
a  large  volume  of  residential  construction  should  be  achieved 
with  a  maximum  rehance  on  private  enterprise  and  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  of  public  funds. 

The  expenditures  undertaken  in  the  slum-clearance  law 
enacted  at  the  last  session  were  essential  to  afford  proper 
housing  for  those  famihes  in  our  lowest-income  groups.  We 
could  not  possibly  expect  their  housing  needs  to  be  provided 
by  private  enterprise  operating  at  a  profit.  The  United 
States  Housing  Authority  is  now  well  imder  way.  The  dis- 
bursements which  it  is  authorized  to  make  for  slum  clear- 
ance will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  employment  and  pur- 
chasing power  afforded  by  the  voliune  of  construction  en- 
couraged under  the  law,  and  by  the  elimination  of  the  social 
and  economic  consequences  of  slum  conditions. 

In  the  present  bill,  we  are  concerned  with  the  vast  field  of 
residential  housing  for  people  of  very  moderate  means.  This 
field  is  wide  open  for  private  enterprise.  A  recent  report 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  tells  us  that 
"the  greatest  business  opporttmity  of  the  age  is  to  pronde 
more  and  better  homes  for  the  average  citizen  at  reduced 
costs." 

The  bill  provides  all  that  should  be  required  to  facilitate 
a  large  flow  of  private  capital  into  the  field  of  residential 
construction  for  rental  or  home  ownership,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  extremely  favorable  public  and  private  money 
market  now  prevailing. 

Tliat  brings  me.  perhaps,  to  the  first  major  provision  of 
the  bill.  Three  types  of  insurance  of  mortgage  loans  are 
provided  for. 

Insurance  is  made  available  under  section  203  for  mort- 
gages on  private  homes  up  to  $16,000;  under  section  210,  for 
mortgages  on  multifamily  units  or  groups  of  small  homes  up 
to  $200,000.  adaptable  particularly  for  the  smaller  towns;  and 
under  section  207.  for  mortgages  on  large-scale  projects  for 
rent  or  home  ownership  up  to  $5,000,000,  especially  designed 
for  larger  cities  or  suburban  developments.  The  interest 
rate  on  any  of  these  mortgages  may  not  exceed  5  percent, 
and  the  mortgage  loan,  with  one  exception  as  to  small 
homes.  Is  limted  to  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property. 
The  Administrator  is  required  to  make  an  annual  insurance 
premium  charge  in  stipulated  amomits.  No  further  appro- 
priation is  neces-sary  to  expand  the  existing  insurance  system. 
The  funds  appropriated  under  the  original  act  are  made 
available  for  thi?  purposes  of  all  three  categories  of  mortgage 
insurance. 

The  insurance  system  is  established  on  a  sound  basis  and 
is  surrounded  by  adequate  safeguards.  Under  the  existing 
law.  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  mortgages  have  been  insured 
to  date,  the  average  being  about  $4,000.  Thus  far,  only  47 
foreclosures  have  occiured,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  issue 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  debentures  in  jjayment 
of  tile  insurance  liability. 

Section  203  :js  intended  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
families  of  modest  means  to  buy  their  own  homes  upon  more 


favorable  terms  than  they  can  now  secure.  To  me,  this  is 
the  most  important  provision  of  the  bill,  because  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  widest  field  for  the  construction  industry  and 
for  the  reemployment  of  those  now  out  of  jobs,  and  because 
it  affords  an  opportunity  for  our  American  families  of  very 
modest  means,  through  long-term  financing,  sound  in  my 
opinion,  to  acquire  their  own  homes.  I  think  nothing  so 
much  contributes  to  the  stability  and  security  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  system  as  to  have  a  large  home-owmng 
population. 

Section  203  deals  first  with  homes  up  to  $6,000,  and  then, 
somewhat  differently,  with  homes  from  $6,000  up  to  $16,000. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  notice  ttiat  section  203  covers  projects 
up  to  $16,000.  to  accommodate  not  more  than  four  families. 
Does  the  bill  give  any  assurance  against  speculation? 

One  individual  hardly  would  build  a  house  for  four  families 
in  order  to  live  in  it  himself.  Would  not  that  section  encour- 
age speculators  and  builders  to  utilize  this  legislation  to  build 
a  four-apartment  house,  and  then,  if  they  can  seD  it  out  to 
four  individuals  at  a  profit,  fine;  but  if  they  do  not,  the  Gov- 
ernment Will  become  the  landlord?  Why  provide  for  four 
families  if  it  is  the  purpose  to  encourage  the  individual  to 
own  his  home? 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  four-family  provision  an 
individual  would  either  have  to  go  into  "cahoots"  with  three 
or  four  others  to  make  a  joint  loan,  or  else  he  would  have  to 
buy  a  house  from  some  proprietxDr,  who  would  be  a  speculator. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr,  President,  if  we  are  to  tr>-  to  revive  'Me 
entire  building  industry,  wc  cannot  limit  the  bill  altogether 
to  homes  costing  $6,000  or  less.  Although  there  is  a  much 
smaUer  demand,  there  is  nevertheless  a  demand  existing 
also — and  w'e  muist  encourage  it,  if  we  can.  under  soimd 
financing — for  the  construction  of  other  types  of  homes,  large 
apartment  homes,  or  homes  for  multiple  famihes.  We  have 
to  rely  upon  the  effectiveness  of  administration  by  the  Federal 
Housing  AdmiiiistraLion.  which,  I  think  everyone  will  con- 
cede, has  been  very  successful  in  making  insurance  upon  loans 
only  of  a  sound  type.  Before  a  particular  mortgage  is  in- 
sured, appiaisals  are  made  to  assure  that  the  loan  insured 
is  a  safe  loan,  and  the  matter  is  thoroughly  investigated. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  $16,000  houses,  the  loan  can  be  made 
only  up  to  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  W^AGNER.     I  j'ield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  proposed  by  the  bill  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  large  apartment  houses? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  It  authorizes  the  insurance  of  loans  made 
by  private  individuals  or  private  institutions  for  tlie  construc- 
tion of. the  large-type  projects  as  well  as  individual  homes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Ninety  percent? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     No:  80  percent. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  inevitably 
lead  to  pure  speculation  and  .iobbing,  because  no  one  but  a 
large  operator  can  build  a  large  apartment  hcuse,  and  after 
1^  is  built,  no  one  owns  it  except  the  owner.  The  tenants  do 
not  receive  any  benefit  in  the  way  of  ownership. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Ml'.  President,  I  prefer  to  yield  only  for  a 
question  now. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon;  I  thought 
he  wanted  the  matter  discussed. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  do  want  the  matter  discussed,  and  as  to 
the  matter  the  Senator  just  mentioned,  there  has  been  a  very 
good  experience  so  far.  Large  loans  have  been  insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  and  thus  far  there  has 
been  no  sign  of  speculation  in  the  construction  of  the  homes. 
Where  houses  have  been  btiilt  under  mortgages  insured  by  the 
Housing  Administration,  as  soon  as  their  construction  was 
finished,  they  were  occupied  100  percent;  there  has  been  no 
sign  of  speculation.  I  am  sure  the  Administrator,  who  has 
experience  and  is  very  efficient,  and  has  a  verj-  efficient  staff, 
would  sense  any  effort  at  speculation  throtigh  overvaluation. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield. 


bspa,  at  deferred  payments.    It  might 


be  that  the  oblisatitui  '  eliminated  title  L 
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Mr.  SmPSTEAD.     Has  the  Senator 
ciice  between  the  pending  bill  and 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Yes;   one  of  the 
that  under  the  pending  bill 
on  loans  under  sections  207  and  210. 
law  the  Administrator  is  limited  to 
struction.     Under  the  projxised  law 
new  construction,  he  would  be 
at  the  time  construction  began. 

Section  203  provides  that  for  llmite(  i 
houses  valued  at  $6,000  or  less,  mor 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  appraised 
amortization  period  may  be  up  to  2f 
reduction  of  1  percent  in  the  actual 
charges  allowed  under  existing  law 
a  E>erson  of  modest  means  an 
home  under  terms  with  which  he 

Wage  earners  who  can  afford  a 
of  from  $20  to  $40,  depending  on  the 
now  avail  themselves  of  the 
homes.    This  will  open  up  a  new 
tion  operations.    I  bebeve  that  still 
home  owner  will  accrue  from  the 
large-scale  operations  authorized  unde^- 
struction  of  these  large  projects  for 
is  probably  the  most  important  singl 
statutory  plan. 

When  Great  Britain  inaugiirated  i 
irg  private  industry  to  engage  in 
homes,  a  down  payment  of  20 
loan  was  made  up  to  80  percent  of 
was  sluggish,  because  it  was 
the  wage  earners  held  onto  their 
than  other  groups  they  had  diflSculty 
sary  funds,  or  had  not  been  able  to 
put  up  20  percent  of  the  cost.    The 
of  homes  was  tremendously  stimulate< 
payment  was  reduced  to  10  percent. 
also  very  reasonable.    I  believe  the 
long  as  25  years;  one  witness  testified 
it  runs  to  30  years. 

"niere  may  be  .some  who  doubt 
loans  where  there  is  a  down 
Personally,  I  hold  to  the  view,  knowir^g 
wage-eamlng  population  and  our 
come,  that  such  a  loan  is  a  preferred 
know,  the  man  of  modest  means  is 
does  not  demand  very  much,  but  h€ 
home  for  his  own  family.    A  down 
and  the  opportunity  for  home 
than  to  other  individuals  who  can 
down  pajrment.    As  I  have  said, 
that  the  mass  market  for  small 
entirely  by  a  reduction  of  the  down 
As  soon  as  this  occurred  there  was 
sale  of  homes  to  the  type  of  people  o 
and  their  financial  experience  thus 
soundness  of  these  loans. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mr.  President, 
another  question? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    In  1920  a  building 
in  England,  but  It  was  stopped 
materials  and  the  high  cost  of 
later  a  change  was  made,  as  a  result 
to  keep  the  costs  down.     Has 
assure  a  reasonable  cost  to  those  who 

Mr.  WAGNER.    One  of  the  reasons 
reduce  their  costs  materially  was  tha 
scale,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  may 
ing  measure.    It  is  readily 
is  building  just  one  home  for  himself 
than  if  a  project  is  imdertaken  where 
one  time.    Ttie  builder  will  economize 
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of  standardized  materials  in  large  volume.  Moreover,  he  may 
be  able  to  make  an  arrangement  \^Tth  the  workers  whereby,  in 
consideration  of  the  steady  employment  afforded  on  a  largp 
project  or  development,  they  will  agree  to  a  modification  of 
the  hourly  rate  of  wage.  That  has  actually  been  done  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  For  these  reasons  it  is  very  much 
hoped  that  costs  will  go  down.  Since  the  operation.^  are  to  be 
controlled  by  private  industry,  the.se  arrangements  must  be 
handled  through  negotiations  between  indu-^try  and  labor. 
Mr.  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
stated  before  our  committee  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  m  all 
the  communities  where  the  question  will  arise,  labor  is  ready 
to  cooperate  with  industry  so  a.s  to  make  this  program  a 
success. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  Sena- 
tor has  explained  the  bill;  I  was  not  able  to  come  'o  the 
Senate  Chamber  until  just  a  few  moments  ago.  and  if  he  has 
explained  the  things  about  which  I  am  asking  I  will  not  take 
any  more  of  his  time. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  It  does  not  matter:  I  do  have  a  prepared 
speech. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Certain  que.stions  arise  in  my  mind 
which  I  should  like  to  have  explained.  For  in.nance,  is  there 
anything  in  the  bill  to  prevent  the  lending  of  money  to 
speculators,  who  buy  land  and  build  houses,  very  poor  houses, 
with  a  lot  of  paint  and  a  lot  of  gadgets  which  look  all  right, 
which  are  not  any  good  after  5  or  10  years?  It  costs  more  to 
keep  such  houses  in  repair  than  it  does  to  pay  rent.  Is  any 
provision  made  for  inspection  to  .see  that  the  houses  are 
properly  built  so  that  the  buyer  will  not  be  .swindled,  as  is 
done  in  many  of  the  suburbs''  I  know  people  who  have  made 
payments  down,  and  after  u.-;ng  the  house  2  or  3  years,  have 
to  spend  $1,000  or  $2,000  to  repair  it. 

Mr.  W.AGNER.  Tlie  bill  itself  provides  for  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation before  a  loan  is  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  officials  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  who 
told  us  in  detail  just  how  carefully  th^n'  scrutinize  every 
one  of  these  loans.  Appraisals  are  made — the  neighborhood  is 
surveyed  to  determine  whether  the  project  would  be  suc- 
cessful. As  the  building  progresses,  inspectors  are  constantly 
on  the  job  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  loan  are  complied 
with  and  that  the  construction  is  ac-cording  to  sound  speci- 
fications. There  is  a  thorouEh  investigation,  so  that  the 
kind  of  a  venture  to  which  the  Senator  refers,  in  my  opinion. 
is  im.possible.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  hao  had 
several  years'  experience  m  that  line,  and  nothing  but  sound 
building  has  taken  place  under  their  very  strict  supervision. 
So  that  the  question  which  the  Senator  raises  is  amply  safe- 
guarded, both  by  the  law  and  by  the  efficiency  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Under  the  pending  bill,  how  big  a  loan 
can  be  made  on  a  house?     Ls  it  80  percent  or  90  percent? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  We  are  trv'ing  to  make  home  ownership 
available  to  the  man  of  modest  means,  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking.  On  homes  valued  at  $6,000  or  less,  the  loan  may 
be  insured  up  to  90  percent  of  the  value. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  How  big  a  loan  can  the  prospective 
builder  get? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Ninety  percent,  which  would  be  $5,400. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD,  Then  the  Government  will  insure  90 
percent  of  that? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Ninety  percent  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, which,  m  the  case  of  a  $6,000  home,  would  be  $5,400. 
Then  there  is  provision  for  a  down  payment  of  10  percent, 
and  for  amortization  pajTnents  over  a  25-year  period. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  The  proposal  is  to  insure  the  full  value 
of  the  loan? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  To  insure  the  full  loan,  which  is  90  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  property.  If  we  do  not  do  that, 
in  my  opinion,  we  might  as  well  stop  talking  about  giving 
the  wage  earner,  or  the  man  of  mcxlest  means,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  his  own  home.  Under  the  building  programs 
earned  out  in  some  foreign  countries,  the  down  payment  is 
in  some  instances  even  lower  than  10  percent. 
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Take  the  situation  in  Sweden:  There  they  have  a  tre- 
mendous housing  development.  Not  only  is  a  down  pay- 
ment cf  only  10  percent  required,  but  the  interest  is  down 
to  4' 2  percent,  and  in  some  instances  down  to  4  percent.  In 
some  oth'^r  countries — I  think  not  in  Sweden — the  interest 
rate  is  down  to  as  low  as  3^2  percent.  I  am  making  a  plea, 
Senators,  for  the  man  in  that  class  we  are  considering,  be- 
cause I  know  he  is  not  only  going  to  buy  the  home  but  he 
is  going  to  keep  the  home.  The  experience  in  Sweden  and 
in  other  countries  has  been  unusually  successful.  The  peo- 
ple there  buy  their  homes,  and  they  keep  their  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
parison just  presented  by  the  Senator  is  a  fair  one,  because 
the  people  he  is  referring  to  have  jobs,  and  they  keep  them. 

Mr.  WAGNER,  I  am  speaking  about  every  country  where 
the  plan  has  been  put  into  effect. 

Mr,  SHIPSTEAD,  Under  present  conditions  here  no  man 
is  assured  of  a  job, 

Mr,  WAGNER.  He  is  not  assured  of  a  job  in  Great  Britain 
any  more  than  he  is  in  this  country,  and  yet  there  they  have 
had  a  very  successful  experience  along  this  line.  Their 
undertaking  was  practically  a  failure  until  the  down  payment 
was  reduced  to  10  percent.  Then  building  of  the  kind  we 
are  considering  was  .stimulated.  As  I  said,  that  was  7  years 
ago,  and  those  who  have  bought  houses  under  that  plan  are 
paying  right  up  and  occupying  their  homes. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  should  like  to  call  another  thing  to 
the  Senator's  attention.  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpo- 
ration took  over  loans  on  homes  which  had  been  built  by 
private  corporations,  loans  which  were  made  by  private  cor- 
porations on  the  basis  of  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
property;  and  it  Is  my  understanding  that  wholesale  fore- 
closures have  been  made  with  respect  to  those  homes.  The 
people  who  purchased  the  homes  could  not  make  the  pay- 
ments on  the  loans  which  were  made  at  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  can  answer  that  question  in  this  way: 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  financing  proposed 
under  this  legislation  and  the  financing  of  small  homes  be- 
fore the  depression  as  there  is  between  day  and  night.  The 
small-home  owners  were  exploited  in  this  country  during 
the  period  of  time  to  which  the  Senator  refers.  That  was 
the  difficulty  when  the  depression  came.  Had  a  method  of 
financing  been  provided  them  by  which  they  paid  $30  or  $40 
or  $20  per  month  for  their  homes,  we  should  not  have  had 
anything  like  the  threatened  foreclosures  with  which  we  were 
confronted  in  1933,    But  what  was  the  type  of  lending  then? 

In  the  first  place,  one  could  not  possibly  get  more  than  a 
5-year  first  mortgage  upon  his  house.  In  most  instances  the 
first  mortgage  was  for  a  period  of  only  3  years.  The  loan, 
the  first  mortgage,  would  be  for  60  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  property.  For  the  next  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  a  second  mortgage  would  be  made  at  about  10 
percent  interest,  and  for  the  next  10  percent,  a  third  mort- 
gage would  be  placed  on  the  property,  for  which  exorbitant 
interest  was  exacted.  The  whole  set-up  was  almost  a  racket. 
The  interest  actually  paid  on  that  mortgage  was  staggering 
in  amount;  including  bonuses  and  what  not,  it  frequently 
exceeded  20  percent.  Although  the  owner  of  the  property 
made  only  a  10-percent  down  payment,  he  was  constantly 
confronted,  not  with  a  long-term  amortization  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest — 5  percent — but  with  a  3 -year  amortiza- 
tion period,  and  with  interest  at  perhaps  the  staggering 
sum  of  20  percent.  When  the  time  came  that  he  was  not 
able  to  make  a  $1,000  or  $2,000  payment  on  the  property  be- 
cause of  unemployment,  the  bank,  or  whoever  had  the  loan, 
said,  "We  are  very  sorry  about  it,  but  we  will  foreclose." 

If'  the  home  owner  had  had  the  financing  which  we  are 
now  providing  for  in  this  bill,  these  men  would  have  been 
able  to  continue  paying  their  $20  to  $30  per  month  and 
to  keep  their  homes.  We  are  now  wiping  out  that  ruthless 
exploiter's  method  of  financing;  we  are  providing  a  method 
under  which  the  required  payments  can  reasonably  be  made, 
and  as  a  result,  we  shall  have  a  home-owning  population. 


I       Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    This  metliod  will  eliminate  the  various 
;   commissions  on  first  mortgage.->  and  second  mortgages  and 
third  mortgages? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  The  man  who  makes  the  original 
loan 

Mr.  WAGNER.  We  have  only  one  loan,  and  it  Is  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property  on  small  homes.  It 
Is  to  be  reduced  each  year,  with  only  a  5-percent  Interest 
rate. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  What  part  of  that  does  the  original 
lender  get?     He  gets  the  5  percent? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  He  gets  the  5  percent,  and  that  is  all 
he  gets. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Then  there  Is  some  charge  for  Insur- 
ance? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    One-quarter  of  1  percent  premium- 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     Is  that  all? 

Mr.    WAGNER.     Yes. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD,     Is  there  any  charge  for  Inspection? 

Mr,  WAGNER,     None  by  the  Federal  Administrator, 

Mr,  SHIPSTEAD,  Who  pays  the  inspector  of  the  Federal 
Administrator? 

Mr,  WAGNER.  There  may  be  that  charge  by  the  lender, 
but  that  is  not  going  to  be  a  very  large  sum,  and  it  is  limited 
by  the  Administrator's  regulations. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Let  me  ask  another  question.  For 
instance,  a  man  builds  a  house  under  this  plan.  He  has 
only  one  mortgage  on  the  house.  We  will  assume  that  he  has 
a  house  built  which  is  worth  every  cent  he  puts  into  it. 
Then  he  may  lose  his  job.  He  wants  to  get  his  equity  out; 
he  wants  to  sell  the  house.  A.ssuming  that  he  goes  to  a  reai- 
estate  man,  the  real-estate  man  wants  a  commission.  The 
owner  of  the  house  cannot  pay  the  commission,  but  he  makes 
some  arrangement  to  pay  the  amount  required  and  puts  on 
another  mortgage  subject  to  the  first  one.  Is  there  anything 
to  stop  that? 

Mr.  WAGNER,  Of  course  we  cannot  provide  for  every 
contingency;  but  the  Senator  is  making  an  argument  against 
these  people  owning  any  property,  Ever>-  man  who  o;^tis  a 
house,  even  if  he  pays  40  percent  down,  may  meet  the  same 
difficulty.  If  the  Senator  feels  that  we  ought  not  to  afiord 
this  opportunity  for  these  people  of  moderate  means  to  own 
homes,  if  the  Senator  thinks  they  are  safer  without  homes, 
that  is  another  proposition. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  explain  the  terms  under  which  the 
mortgages  are  made,  and  the  guarantee  principle. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  hypothetical  situation  which  the  "Sen- 
ator has  just  presented  may  happen  to  any  home  o^-ner,  of 
course.  It  is  his  home,  and  if  a  time  comes  when  he  is  un- 
able to  meet  these  very  modest  payments  there  is  nothing  I 
know  of  that  we  can  do  for  him. 

Mr,  SHIPSTEAD.  If  he  himself  can  sell  the  house,  he 
escapes  that  situation. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  That  is  up  to  him.  It  is  his  property. 
The  Government  has  nothing  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  When  he  gets  possession  of  the  hou.se, 
there  is  only  one  mortgage. 

Mr.  WAGNER,     Yes, 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    That  is  a  great  advantage. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  That  is  not  the  only  advantage.  Other 
advantages  are  the  low  rate  of  interest  and  the  long  term  of 
amortization.  The  period  of  amortization  is  25  years.  Think 
of  the  difference  between  an  amortization  period  of  25  years 
and  a  loan  period  of  3  years!  The  average  person,  if  called 
upon  to  pay  up  at  the  end  of  3  years,  simply  cannot  pay  in 
periods  of  economic  stringency.  That  has  been  the  difficulty 
heretofore,  and  that  is  why  there  were  so  many  foreclosures 
during  the  depression.  This  bill  is  addressed  directly  and 
primarily  to  the  financing  requirements  of  the  home  owner 
himself.  The  monthly  carrying  charge  and  the  original 
down  pajTnent  are  the  all-important  elements  from  his 
standpoint.  There  Is  a  big  difference  between  being  called 
upon  suddenly  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  and  paying  to  the 
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bank  each  month  his  $30  or  $40,  whidi 
In  the  fonn  of  roit, 

Mr.  SHTPSTEAD.    May  I  make 
tion?    The  trouble  with  farm 
have  been  made  too  UberaDy.    Too 
made.    The  fanner  could  not  pay  the 
farm.    Such  a  loan  policy  did  not  help 
It  seems  to  me  there  Is  the  danger 
loan  so  Isu-ge  the  one  who  borrows 
the  home  owner  will  lose  his  home. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    The  loans  under 
ally  made  up  to  90  percent  and 
exploitation  in  the  form  of  first,  seconc^ 
The  borrower  frequently  could  not 
that  method  of  borrowing. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Of  course,  the 
a  disgraceful  record. 

Mr.    WAGNER.    Yes,    This    bill 
That  is  why  I  am  really  hoping 
pathies  for  the   very  people  I  am 
anxiety  to  serve  them,  that  the  Senato^ 
to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President, 
to  me? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield  to  my 

Mr.  COPELAND.    As  the  Senator 
interested  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    I  have,  however 
every  building  and  loan  association  ir 
tests  against  the  amount  of  the 
that  matter  was  given  consideration 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Yes. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    A  few  moments 
reference  to  the  experience  in  Great 
situation  in  Great  Britain  that  it  wsu 
owners  that  the  amoimt  between  75 
of  the  mortgage  should  be  endorsed  bj 
tractor,  or  building-material  man.  or 

Mr.  WAGNER.  That  was  required 
dent,  and  then  it  was  abandoned.  1 
for  some  time  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  COPELAOTD.    My  colleague  is 

Mr.  NORRLS.    Mr.  President,  we 
questions  of  the  Senator  frcnn  New 
I  think  they  are  interesting,  and  we 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President.  I 
were  so  important;   but  I  shall  be 
heard. 

The  understanding  I  had  about 
tion  was  that  while  they  had  made 
cent  loan,  the  owner  was  required  to 
the  difference  between  90  percent  and 
the  loan  dropped  to  75  percent,  it 
Government.    But  my  coUeagu?  tells 
experience  early  In  Great  Britain, 
arrangement  which  is  now  being 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Yes;  exactly,  and 
in  Great  Britain  today. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Does  my  colleague 
and  loan  associations  are  justified  in 
arrangement  is  made  it  will  kill 
associations? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  do  not    U  I 
advocate  this  legislation.    The 
tions  can  take  advantage  of  the 
can  every  other  sound  institution, 
legislation  will  in  no  way  interfere 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Were   the 
associations  heard? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes;  they  were. 
was  heard  and  submitted  a  number 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bttlklti' 
of  the  subcommittee,  submitted  to 
detail,  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
cussed  every  amendment  proposed. 
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Mr.  COPELAND.  Were  any  of  those  amendments 
adopted? 

Mr.  WAGNER,     Yes:  in  part,  .somn  were  adopted. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  merely  wish  to  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  almost  without  exception,  cvrn  a^  late  a.s  ye.sterday 
they  are  making  serious  complaint  r^-'aarding  the  maUcr  I 
have  just  spoken  of.  and  al^o  regarding  the  pro-^osed  re- 
duced interest  rate,  because  of  it6  fffect  upon  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  mortgages  which  th-y  have  outstanding 
under  the  ordinary  rules  of  building  and  loan  a.ssociations. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Of  course,  a-s  to  the  interest  rate,  it  may 
be  that  some  of  their  outstanding  loans  do  carry  a  higher 
interest  rate:  but  I  think  it  has  been  generally  conceded 
that  interest  rates  have  been  too  high.  It  .^-eems  to  me  that 
Congress,  in  a  moderate  and  sound  way.  by  slow  steps,  should 
make  every  effort  to  bring  down  the  rate  of  interest.  For 
instance,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  Act  not  only 
served  the  beneficent  purpo.se  of  .saving  nearly  a  million 
homes  but  it  also  had  an  effect  upon  the  market  in  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  interest.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  it  had 
a  very  salutary  effect  throughout  the  country  in  bringing 
down  interest  rates  for  the  average  home  owner. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  If  my  colleagrue  uill  bear  with  me  at 
that  point,  I  think  the  reference  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  is  unfortunate,  because  that  Corporation  has 
already  foreclosed  on  200,000  homes.  The  complaint  was 
made  that,  of  course,  the  rate  of  interest  was  too  high;  but 
when  I  have  made  Inquiry  of  the  Corporation  here,  they 
have  said  that  they  were  bad  loarts:  that  the  borrowers  were 
not  such  as  could  carry  on,  and  that,  of  neces-sity,  fore- 
closures were  inevitable.  It  will  be  tmfortunate  for  us  to 
enter  upon  a  campaign  which  would  rcs-ult  in  the  temporary 
encouragement  of  possible  builders  and  then  to  meet  the  fate 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  met  under  the  operations 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

I  merely  speak  of  these  matu?rs  because  I  wish  the  Senate 
to  understand  that  there  are  those  who  make  complaint 
about  the  bill.  Personally  I  think  there  is  nothing  more 
important,  not  alone  to  the  happine.ss  of  our  people  but  also 
to  their  health  and  morals,  and  even  to  the  stability  of  the 
Government,  than  to  have  the  people  live  in  their  own 
homes.  The  more  people  we  can  get  in  their  own  homes, 
homes  in  which  they  have  a  real  equity,  the  greater  the  im- 
provement in  conditions  which  make  for  good  citizenship 
and  good  government.  But.  at  the  same  time,  in  formulat- 
ing a  bill  we  must  take  into  consideration  all  the  matters 
which  may.  if  they  are  not  given  attention,  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  bill.  I  have  m«^rely  pre.sented  these  matters 
to  ascertain  if  consideration  has  been  given  them,  and  I  as- 
sume, from  what  my  colleague  says,  that  all  these  matters 
were  considered  by  the  comniutee'' 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes:  they  were.  I  a.s,sure  the  Senator 
very  careful  consideration  was  given  to  them  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Of  course,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
want  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  recall  very  distinctly  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  BuxkleyI  explained  each  separate  proposi- 
tion to  the  subcommittee  in  detail. 

Mr.  DUFFY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DUFFY.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator's  statement 
that  up  to  this  point  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
done  a  splendid  job  in  the  way  of  inspjection,  and  otherwise, 
and  I  think  they  are  to  t>e  commended  for  it.  I  was  just 
wondering,  however,  if  the  policy  is  to  be  changed  so  that  we 
insure  after  the  construction  has  started  and  before  it  has 
proceeded  very  far,  must  there  not  necessarily  be  somewhat 
of  a  change  in  procedure  in  order  to  have  a  closer  inspec- 
tion as  the  work  goes  along  rather  than  inspection  at  the 
end? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes.  The  inspection  goes  on  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  construction  right  up  to  its  completion,  and 
there  are  sufficient  conditions  in  the  insurance  contract,  so 
that  if  there  is  any  violation  of  or  deviation  from  the  condi- 
tions prescribed,  the  insurance  is  nullified. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  To  what  extent  may  home  owners  re- 
finance under  the  bill,  that  is,  those  who  have  been  fore- 
closed on  in  the  past? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  This  bill  has  no  application  to  that  sort  of 
situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Am  I  to  understand  that  this  bill  ap- 
plies only  to  new  home  building? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  It  applies  practically  only  to  new  home 
building. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  any  provision  made  whereby,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  may  buy  a  home  and  remodel  it?  Considering 
the  amount  it  will  cost  him  to  rebuild,  is  there  any  provision 
in  this  act  whereby  he  may  take  over  a  home  of  that  kind, 
which  is  already  built,  upon  paying  so  much  cash  and 
amortizing  the  balance? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  He  can  have  his  mortgage  insured  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  loan  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  have  reference  to  buildings  already 
erected. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Up  to  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, he  can  do  that.  I  may  add  that  the  provision  as  to  the 
90-percent  loan  is  to  end  in  1942;  so  that  the  90-percent  loan 
is  not  established  as  a  permanent  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  that  is  applicable  to  new  construc- 
tion? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     That  is  applicable  to  new  construction. 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Reverting  to  what  was  said  a  moment 
ago  about  small  loans  up  to  $5,400  and  90-percent  insurance 
and  the  need  of  such  loans  for  residents  of  urban  districts, 
I  notice  that  the  House  bill  extends  that  benefit  to  people 
in  rural  districts  as  well  as  to  those  in  urban  districts;  that 
it  extends  it  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  others  residing  in 
the  country,  as  appears  on  page  4.  but  I  see  on  page  46  of 
the  Senate  bill  there  is  the  same  House  section,  except  that 
the  reference  to  those  living  in  rural  districts  has  been 
stncken  cut.    Why  is  that  necessary? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  has  never  been  any  distinction  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  housing  under  this  legislation.  Ref- 
erence to  both  urban  and  rural  localities  is  mere  surplusage. 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  :n  the  past  it  has  not  been  extended  to  people 
living  in  rural  districts? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  And  by  putting  such  provision  in  this 
bill  we  will  make  it  definite  that  these  living  in  rural  districts 
are  entitled  to  it? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  applies  to  rural  as  well  as  urban  sections. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  on  that  score.  I  certainly  should  have 
no  objection  to  putting  in  the  words  "urban  or  rural."  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator,  however,  so  far  as  financing  of  home 
con.'^truction  in  the  rural  districts  is  concerned  that  under 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Administration  a  loan  can  be  secured 
upon  much  more  favorable  terms  than  are  provided  by  the 
pending  bill.  Such  a  loan  can  be  obtained,  I  think,  at 
3 '2-percent  interest.  Whether  any  money  has  been  ad- 
vanced for  new  construction,  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly 
the  authority  is  in  that  act  for  such  advancement. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Apropos  that  subject — under  the  Federal 
Pann  Credit  Administration  Act,  I  think  a  loan  is  possible 
to  the  fanner,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  make  a  loan 
up  to  90  percent.  He  can  make  one  up  to  75  percent  imder 
existing  law. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  That  is  true.  Of  course,  the  low  rate  of 
interest  almost  makes  up  that  difference.  I  certainly  would 
not  object  to  any  proposal  to  make  this  bill  available  to 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 
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Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  intend  to  submit  an  amendment 
which  I  hope  will  meet  with  favorable  consideration  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  interested,  extending  the  provisions  of 
tills  act  to  rural  and  semirural  communities.  When  the  time 
comes  and  opportunity  is  afforded  to  discuss  it,  I  will  be 
glad  to  go  into  the  question, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  a  question? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  As  I  understand,  when  the  home 
owner  builds  his  $6,000  home  and  obtains  a  90-percent  loan 
he  has  a  10 -percent  stake  in  the  undertaking.  He  has  a  loan 
of  90  percent,  and  he  has  invested  10  percent.  But  the  bank 
that  loans  the  90  percent  is  insured  a  himdred  percent,  so 
that  the  bank  has  no  stake  at  all.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  It  is  not  altogether  correct.  The  bank 
has  a  stake  in  that  it  must  meet  the  expenses  of  foreclosure, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  in  the  case  of  default. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  substantially  guarantees  a  5-per- 
cent investment  to  the  banker  insofar  as  the  law  is  appli- 
cable.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  Senator  is  speaking  about  the  5  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  That  is  a  different  type  of  loan.  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  small-home  loans. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  What  is  the  argument,  and  I  assume 
there  must  have  been  one,  against  cutting  the  lOO-pejcent 
insurance  down  to  say  95  or  90  percent,  so  that  the  bank 
that  loans  the  money  shall  be  a  partner  in  the  enterprise 
along  with  the  home  builder? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  For  the  large-scale  loans  there  is  a  pro- 
vision to  that  effect  now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  enable  me  to  comment  on  that  question? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  The  bank  has  a  stake  in  the  transaction 
because  the  bank  is  required  to  foreclose  and  pay  foreclosure 
costs  and  deliver  ultim.ately  a  good  title  to  the  Administrator 
before  it  can  be  reimbursed.  Then  when  it  is  reimburs'ed  It 
is  not  in  5-percent  securities,  but  in  debentures  with  interest 
at  3  percent  maturing  3  years  after  the  time  the  mortgage 
would  have  matured  if  it  had  remained  in  good  standing. 
So  the  bank  does  have  a  substantial  stake  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  interesting,  but  is  it  the 
banking  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  if  the  in- 
surance were  allowed  only  up  to  95  percent  it  would  ma- 
terially handicap  the  operations  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  BLT-KLEY.  These  are  all  questions  of  degree.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  would  or  not.  It  is  much  easier  to 
explain  that  it  is  100  percent  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
if  the  bank  has  to  foreclose. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  agree  it  is  easier  to  explain,  but  it  is 
also  easier  to  lose. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  No  one  figure  can  be  said  to  be  right  and 
everj'  other  figure  wrong.  We  thought  this  a  reasonable 
arrangement. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  invite  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  the  elimination  frqtri  the  bill  of  opportunities  for 
prospective  home  owners  to-  purchase  homes  which  are  now 
existing  and  being  deprived"  of  the  opportunity  of  securing 
insured  mortgages  for  such  purchases.  As  I  understand  the 
bill,  after  July  1  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator  can  in- 
sure mortgages  of  home  owners  up  to  90  percent  on  new 
construction. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Yes. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Under  existing  law,  mortgages  can  be  in- 
sured up  to  80  percent  on  existing  homes  in  distinction  from 
newly  constructed  homes.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Yes. 

Mr.  WALSH.  A  correspondent  of  mine  has  called  atten- 
tion to  four  factors  that  ought  to  be  considered  before  we 
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eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  home 
purchase  an  existing  property  being 
provision  of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    The  90-percent  provision? 

Mr.  WALSH.    Yes.    I  wish  to  read 
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(1)  There   are  many  occupants   ot  e 
•asiime  home  ownership  but  who  lack 
a  down  payment  in  excess  of   10  percen  ; 
To  qualify  for  mortgage  Insurance  under 
an  additional  down  payment  of  at  least  : 

(2)  Many  existing  property  owners  wh<i 
Istlng  dwellings  for  homes  are  also  \uiablf 
Inability  to  make  an  Initial  down  paymen 

(3)  Again  for  similar  reasons  home 
their  homes  In  order  to  purchase  other 
carrying  out  their  plans. 

(4)  Banks.    Insiirance   companies,   and 
tlons    In    Massachusetts   and    In    all    pari  s 
properties   valued   at  $6,000   or  less  whicfi 
to  prospective  home  owners  O  90-pcrcent 
available. 
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I  think  the  statement  of  the  four 
spondent  puts  forward  a  strong 
tinulng.  after  July  1  next,  the 
purchase,  by  the  aid  of  insured 
erties.    I  should  like  to  have  the 
subject. 

I  may  first  caU  his  attention  to 
Eunount  of  property  has  been  throwi. 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
Is  a  good  deal  of  existing  property 
persons  who  desire  to  buy  a  home  if 
were  available  to  them. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    The  Senator  has 
portant  point,  which  was  discussed 
mittee.    Some  witnesses  testified  In 
the  difficulty  is  these  are  rather 
period  of  time,  and  the  idea  of  the 
to  encourage  construction.     If  we 
property  we  may  discourage 
not  carry  out  the  real  objective  of 

Mr.  WALSH.    The  Idea  of  my 
courage  home  ownership.     Of  course 
that  by  making  available  80-percent 
home  owner  to  purchase  a  home 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Yes;  he  may  get 
July  1,  1939,  however,  all  insurance 
stmction. 

Mr.  WALSH.    I  had  assumed  the 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
getting  its  viewpoint.    The  conmiittec 
the  proposed  legislation  at  this  time 
home  building  after  July  1  and  limi 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Yes;  to  encourage 
as  possible,  with  certain  flexibilities 

Mr.  POPE.    Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POPE.    In  the  State  ot  Idaho 
eral  Housing  Act  there  has  develc^ie^ 
man's  land"  with  reference  to  the 
For  instance,  a  man  living  just 
employed  in  town.    The  Farm  Credit 
not  make  him  a  loan  because  he  was 
and  could  not,  therefore,  comply 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
because  he  lived  outside  the  city  limi 
like  that  are  living  in  what  we  call  ' 
administration  of  the  Federal  Housin{ 
of  the  Senator  that  under  the  terms 
same  situation  would  exist? 

Mr.    WAGNER.    The    Federal 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  being 
the  provisions  of  the  present  law, 
loans  on  houses  of  that  character, 
have  that  authority  under  this  bilL 
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them  to  the  Senator: 


other  flna.nr.lal  instltu- 
of  the  country  own 
coTild   be  sold  readily 

Insured  mortgages  were 


t<d 


consdered 
las 
They 


Administration, 
here,  and  under 
authority  to  make 
would  continue  to 
The  authority  exists. 


>rought  up  a  very  im- 

fully  in  the  subcom- 

rdlation  to  it.    However, 

fa  vol  able  terms  for  a  short 

proposed  legislation  is 

extsnd  it  to  cover  existing 

construction  very  much,  and 

t  le  legislation. 

co-respondent  is  to  en- 

the  present  law  does 

loans  to  a  prospective 

at-eady  existing. 

u  )  to  80  percent.    After 

must  be  on  new  con- 

iiatter  had  been  called 

jind  I  was  desirous  of 

is  of  the  opinion  that 

should  be  confined  to 

to  a  few  years? 
construction  as  much 
1  the  legislation. 


the  Senator  from 
daho? 


1  mder  the  present  Fed- 

what  we  call  a  "no 

g  of  loans  on  homes. 

outfcide  the  city  limits  is 

Administration  would 

engaged  in  farming 

their  requirements. 

»>uld  not  make  a  loan 

A  number  of  people 

'qo  man's  land"  in  the 

Act.    Is  it  the  opinion 

>f  the  pending  IhU  the 


He  using 


to  insure  loans  on  those  small  dwellings,  but  as  a  matter  of 
administration  it  har.  not  bf^^ni  done.  I  und-rstand. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  Thcrp  is  no  infirmity  in  the  right  to 
make  the  loan.  Tlie  difficulty  is  in  getting  an  appraisal 
satisfactory  to  the  borrower.  The  suburban  resident  can 
get  a  loan  through  the  Hou-sing  Administration,  but  he 
claims  an  added  value  to  his  residence  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  garden  connected  with  it.  The  Housing 
Administrator  says,  "We  are  not  in  the  farm  loan  business. 
We  can  only  give  you  an  appraisal  based  on  residential 
value."  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  the  converse 
of  that  situation.  The  difficulty  is  rather  one  of  getting  an 
appraisal  satisfactory  to  the  borrower  than  of  the  authonty 
to  make  the  loan. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  understand  that  explanation  has  been  made, 
but  in  the  State  of  Idaho  it  did  not  work  out  that  way. 
Our  Federal  Housing  Administrator  said  the  value  was 
there,  the  appraisal  was  all  right,  but  because  of  regulations 
or  restrictions,  and  t>ecause  the  party  lived  outside  the  city 
limits,  he  could  not  qualify  to  obtain  the  loan. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  If  the  Senator  has  been  properly  informed 
as  to  the  facts,  I  would  differ  with  the  attitude  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  I  think  under  those  circum- 
stances the  loan  ought  to  be  insured. 

Mr.  POPE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  fully,  and  I  have 
uiged  that  upon  the  Administration,  but  in  vain.  That  dif- 
ference existed  apparently  somewhere  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  to  the  point  where  we  had  a  ■no  man's  land" 
existing  for  a  distance  outside  of  the  cify  limits  where  no 
one  could  make  loans. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  is  no  justification  for  such  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  law.  I  think  it  is  very  helpful  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  up  that  point  so  tl^at  we  may  present 
our  views  to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  should  like  to  a,sk  the  Senator  about  the 
consequence  of  the  proposed  legislation  upon  the  building 
and  loan  associations.  I  shall  be  content  to  preface  that 
by  saying  that  I  have  received  a  great  many  telegrams  from 
officers  of  these  associations  in  my  State  and  they  are  very 
greatly  concerned. 

As  I  understand,  there  Is  some  element  of  competition. 
The  building  and  loan  association  runs  on  a  plan  of  this 
kind:  Say  that  I  myself  wish  to  build  a  home;  I  go  to  the 
association  and  contract  to  borrow,  say,  $4,000.  The  loan  is 
to  be  secured  on  the  home.  Then  I  take  stock  in  the  asso- 
ciation, and  I  mature  the  stock  by  paying  so  much  per  month 
on  a  6-percent  basis.  That  is  the  usual  building  and  loan 
standard.  The  stock  is  supposed  to  mature  in  66  months.  I 
am  speaking  now  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina exF)erience.  It  happens  to  have  been  my  own  experience 
with  a  building  and  loan  association;  that  is,  a  6-percent 
basis,  with  maturity  In  66  months.  The  basis  here  is  25 
years;  that  is  300  months.     What  is  the  rate  of  interest  here? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Five  percent. 

Mr.  BAHiEY.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  building  and  loan 
rate  is  now,  but  I  know  that  it  was  6  percent,  plus  certain 
benefits  they  got  from  not  crediting  the  borrower  on  the 
monthly  payments.  There  was  a  little  accumulation,  a  little 
leeway.  Will  the  consequence  of  this  competition  be  such 
as  to  cripple  the  building  and  loan  associations  or  tend  to 
put  them  out  of  business? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bm.KLEYl 
went  over  these  amendments  very  carefully.  I  am  going  to 
ask  him  in  a  moment  to  answrr  that  question.  Let  me  make 
a  preliminary  statement,  however. 

My  own  view,  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  is  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  in  no  way  Interfere  with  the  operation  of 
the  building  and  loan  associations.    In  the  first  place,  the 
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90-percent  provision  is  limited  to  new  construction,  and  the 
bu.lding  and  loan  associations  may  take  advantage  of  this 
piovisicn  just  as  others  may  do.  The  bill  in  no  way  inter- 
ftres  with  their  present  operation  or  their  present  owner- 
ship. To  the  extent  that  it  may  cause  competition  in  the 
future,  however,  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  unhealthy  thing.  It 
certainly  will  not  interfere  whatever  with  their  present  ma- 
chinery and  their  outstanding  loans.  If  the  bill  has  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  as  to  new  construction, 
I  think  it  will  be  salutary  rather  than  harmful. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Senator's  answer  is  rather  satisfac- 
tory. I  wish  to  support  the  legislation.  As  I  understand, 
the  building  and  loan  associations  may  come  in  under  the 
measure. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Oh,  absolutely. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  And  they  will  have  relatively  the  same 
advantage  that  they  have  now  in  dealing  with  the  banks. 
They  probably  will  get  money  cheaper. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  So  a  man  who  buys  a  lot  and  is  about  to 
build  a  home  p.-obably  will  be  aided  by  this  bill,  because  the 
building  and  loan  security  is  a  great  deal  more  exacting 
than  that  provided  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  That  is  true.  Let  me  say  that  this  is 
only  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  This  is  not  permanent 
legislation.  The  statute  limits  the  insurance  of  90-percent 
loans  to  July  1,  1942,  so  that  in  any  event  it  is  a  tempo- 
rary provision. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Very  well.    I  am  very  well  satisfied. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  was  about  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Bulkley  I  knows  more  about  that  particulai  phase 
of  the  matter  than  I  do. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say  right  there  that 
so  far  from  objecting  to  the  9G-percent  provision,  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  asked  that  the  limit  be  raised  to 
more  than  $6,000  homes.  We  have  in  part  complied  with 
that  request  by  making  a  larger  loan  up  to  $10,000.  We 
compute  90  pf^rcent  of  the  first  $6,000.  and  80  percent  of  the 
excess  above  S6,000.  up  to  a  $10,000  loan. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am 
rather  relieved.  I  was  alarmed  at  first,  because  when  I  left 
the  Senate  Chamber  last  Saturday  and  went  over  to  my 
office  I  found  that  I  was  getting  the  most  importunate  tele- 
grams from  building  and  loan  associations  in  North  Carolina 
begging  me  to  undertake  to  defeat  this  measure. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  That  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  did  not  wish  to  defeat  it;  I  wanted  to 
vote  for  it.  Now,  I  think  the  idea  is  that  it  would  tend  to 
help  them,  and  make  capital  more  "eadily  available  for 
them. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     That  is  my  view. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  not  the  cost  of  doing  business  in 
the  case  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  be  greater 
than  those  of  the  banks  in  handling  loans  of  the  same  char- 
acter? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  hardly  think  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the  present  cost  to  the 
building  and  loan  associations  for  insurance  of  accounts  is 
one-eighth  of  1  percent  and  besides  that  sum  they  must  pay 
for  the  examination  of  their  books,  which  involves  an  extra 
charge;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  banks  they  pay  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent  for  insurance  of  their  accounts  and  the 
F.  D.  I.  C.  assumes  the  cost  of  examination. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  think  the  Senator  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
premium  charge. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  have  that  question  dis- 
cussed, so  as  to  clarify  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BulkleyJ  to  consider  that  question. 


Mr.  BLTJCLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  indulge 
me  a  moment.  I  think  I  can  do  something  to  clear  up  the 
whole  situation  about  the  building  and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  Friedlander,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory council  of  the  Building  and  Loan  League,  appeared 
before  our  committee  and  testified  as  lo  what  their  interests 
are.  Just  this  morning  I  received  a  telegram  signed  by 
Mr.  Friedlander  and  others  of  the  Southwest,  suggesting 
certain  amendments  to  the  bill:  but  as  the  telegram  does 
not  have  the  alarmist  character  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey]  has  noted  in  some  of  the  telegrams 
he  has  received  from  his  State,  I  should  like  to  have  it  read 
from  the  desk,  so  that  we  may  see  how  those  who  are  best 
advised  about  the  interests  of  the  building  and  loan  a.sso- 
ciations  feel  about  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  suggest  that  the  Senator  himself  resui  it, 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     Very  well.     The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  December  20.  19.37. 
Senator  Robert  J   Bi-xklet, 

Care  United  States  Senate  Offiee  Building.  Washington.  D  C  : 
Ln-TLE  Rock,  Ark  ,  December  18. — The  I'lidersigntd,  repre.«ent- 
ing  the  Fedc-al  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock  ard  the  Building 
and  Lo.-in  Lf.agiies  cf  the  States  of  Arkansas,  LoulsiAiia,  Mlssi5jf.lppl, 
New  Me.Kico.  and  Texas,  have  been  In  conference  all  day  consider- 
ing how  the  savings  and  loan  associations  could  mcst  effectively 
cooperate  with  the  President's  housing  program  AIt«r  mature 
consideration  of  the  bill  as  proposed,  it  is  our  balanced  opinion  that 
In  order  for  these  home-financing  institutions  to  fully  and  actively 
cooperate  and  be  of  the  most  service  m  the  program  it  is  necessary 
that  the  bill  as  proposed  be  amended  m  accordance  with  recom- 
mendations made  to  both  committees  by  the  United  States  Build- 
ing and  Loan  League.  In  the  event  it  is  not  possible  to  secure 
adoption  of  all  amendments  recommended  by  the  United  Stau-s 
Buildins  and  Loan  League,  it  is  imperative  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  the  thrift  and  homc-financinc  inBtitutions  are  to  afford  any 
material  asiq^tance  m  this  program,  that  the  following  amendments 
as  propo.'^ed  be  made  to  the  bill:  F'lrst  amendment  proposed  to 
section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  Act  of  193:1.  pro- 
viding for  the  conversion  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
into  State-chartered  savings  and  loan  associations  and  or  mutual 
savings  banks:  second,  amendment  proposed  to  section  403  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  providing  that  the  insurance  cor])oration 
shall  pay  out  of  ln.stirance  premium.s  collected  the  expense  of  reg- 
ular examinations  of  insured  institutions:  third,  amendment  to 
section  404  ia».  (b),  and  (c)  of  National  Housing  Act,  reducing  the 
insurance  premium  from  one-eighth  to  one- twelfth  of  1  percent, 
comparable  to  premiums  charged  hanks  insured  by  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

I.  Friedlander.  Hou.ston.  Tex.:  Wm.  H.  Clark.  Jr.,  Dallas.  Tex.; 
Malt  G.  Smith,  Baton  Rouge,  La  ;  J.  G.  Leigh.  Little 
Rock.  Ark.:  T.  J.  Butler,  Austin,  Tex.:  E.  J.  Nolan.  New 
Orleans.  La.:  R.  H.  McCune,  Roswell.  N.  Mex.,  H.  T. 
Leonard.  Kosciusko,  Miss  :  O.  C  Hathaway.  Shreveport, 
La  ;  Gordon  H.  Campbell.  Little  Rock,  Ark.:  Allain  C. 
Andry.  New  Orleans.  La..  O.  W.  Boswell.  Pans,  Tex.;  Will 
C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Senators  will  note  that  there  are  three  am.endments  that 
they  insist  upon  as  necessary  and  vital,  and  only  three.  All 
of  the  suggestions  have  been  carefully  considered  and,  in  part, 
complied  with  indirectly  by  provisions  in  the  bill.  These 
three  amendments  all  relate  to  administrations  other  than 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  Tliey  relate  to  the 
home  loan  banks  and  to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation. 

The  committee  took  the  position  that  it  should  not  amend 
acts  relating  to  administrations  other  than  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministration without  hearing  representatives  of  those  other 
administrations,  and  that  so  many  suggestions  had  been  re- 
ceived with  respect  to  competitive  conditions  that  would  be 
created  by  this  bill  that  it  would  take  too  long  a  time  to 
hear  the  representatives  of  other  administrations,  and  there- 
fore that  we  would  pass  by  these  suggestions  without  preju- 
dice, and  hear  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  at  a  later  time, 
when  we  come  back  next  January. 

So  we  have  not  refused  to  consider  these  propo.saLs.  On 
the  contrary,  we  desire  to  give  them  most  careful  considera- 
tion; but  we  hope  that  no  one  will  suggest  putting  them  on 
the  present  bill,  because  they  relate  only  to  the  question  of 
competitive  conditions,  which  we  can  consider  in  connection 
with  new  legislation  next  January. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator 

the  law  ai  it  exists  the  homesteads 
vantage  in  ccmparison  to  the  banks 
business,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    There  is  nothing 
that  disadvantage.     The  disparity  in 
has  existed  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     That   may   be 
amendments  to  the  desk.    However,  I 
them  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bulkliy]   has 
involved  in  the  amendments  will  be 
mittee  early  next  session.    It  is  not 
passage  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Mr.  Presidents 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  understand  that 
ming  desires  to  ask  the  Senator  froife 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  have  listened 
interest  to  what  the  Senator  from  Ohi  3 
ticuiarly  because  I  have  been  the  recip 
of  telegrams  and  letters  from  persons 
savings  and  loan  associations  who 
concerned  lest  the  amendments 
States  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I 
wliich   was   received   from   the 
Provident  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
my  State.    He  states  in  this  letter: 


condedes,  then,  that  under 

would  be  at  a  disad- 

the  handling  of  their 


this  bill  that  creates 
the  insurance  charge 


thie.    I  have   sent   up 
lo  not  propose  to  urge 
flact  that   the  Senator 
us  that  the  issues 
considered  by  his  corn- 
purpose  to  delay  the 


my 


the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
Ohio  a  question.    I 

with  a  great  deal  of 
has  had  to  say,  par- 
ent of  a  large  number 
interested  in  Federal 
to  be  very  much 
by   the   United 
!  hould  not  be  adopted, 
qesire  to  read  a  letter 
treasurer  of    the 
As^iation  of  Casper,  in 


s<«m 


suggested 


secretary 


Wyo 


lot  n 
fcr 


to 


Preside  at 


Pbotidknt  Pedxkal  Savings  ft  Loan 

Carper, 

Hon.  JOSXPH  C.  O'hlABOtrFT. 

United  States  Senator,  WaahHiffton,  D 

Mt  Dkas  Benatob:   Out  savings  and 
cure  that  I  can  speak  in  the  same  tone 
and  loan  associations  in  the  United  Stated 
to  do  everything  practical  and  possible 
building,  and  owning  of  homes  in  our 

I  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
most  auspicious  for  his  encouragement  1 
I  believe,  however,  that  no  radical 
of  savings    and    loan    associations 
should  be  undertaken  without  first  seek 
of   those   men   who    represent   the 
throughout  the  United  States  and  I 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
We  cannot  personally  appear  before  you 
In  whom  we  have  placed  our  confidence 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  at  the 
8520  and  8.  3055  presented  by, the  Senat^ 
Committee  by  Mr.  Priedlander  upon 
Building  and  Loan  League.  December  10, 
all  the  strength  that  I  can  muster  that 
la  of  such  serious  consequence  that  the 
state  must  give  thorough  and  earnest 
posed  amendments  as  there  is  the  most  1: 
latlon  being  passed  that  will  be  of  far 
to  the  home  builder  and  small  Investor 

I  earnestly  request  that  no  legislation 
advice  of  those  men  representing  over  4, 
who  have  80  percent  of  the  combined 
loan  business  In  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  yours. 
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community. 
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me  in 


suggest  Kl 


Serator 
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Of  course,  I  have  not  had  an 
bQl;  I  know  the  committee  has  been 
to  it,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
in  his  opinion  the  bill  In  its  presen 
InimicAl  to  the  interests  of  these  nei^ly 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
safely  passed  without   the 
sented  to  the  committee  in  December 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I 
roborate  what  has  been  said  by  the 
namely,  that  our  committee  is  verj 
Interests  of  the  building  and  loan 
that  they  are  in  a  measure  under  our 
the   Federal   Housing   Administratioi , 
willingly  do  anything  to  damage  them 
representatives  at  length,  and  ve  bav^ 
ffestioDS  in  detail. 


w\ih 
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or  Casper, 
December  18.  1937. 
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association,  and  I  am 
the  rest  of  the  savings 
is  willing  and  anxious 
encotn-age  the  buying. 


0<0 
aisets 


Dewtt  H.  Joms. 
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Of  course,  we  have  not  been  able  to  nprre  with  evei-y  sug- 
gestion that  has  been  made.  It  is  seldom  that  any  group 
makes  a  long  list  of  suggestions  every  one  of  which  can  be 
approved  in  toto.  The  summary  of  the  building  and  loan 
associations'  situation  seem^  to  me  to  be  well  stated  in  tliis 
telegram  I  have  just  read.  The  first  signer  of  the  telegram 
is  the  designated  repn-sentative  of  the  Building  and  Loan 
League  to  come  before  our  committee,  the  chairman  of  their 
advisory  council,  and  h"  has  stated  the  thiee  amendments 
which  he  considers  necessary  and  vital.  None  of  those  has 
been  rejected,  though  I  have  stated  the  reason  why  we  have 
not  included  them  m  the  bill,  and  why  I  hopf.-  Senators  will 
not  insist  that  they  be  included  in  the  bill.  In  good  faith 
we  intend  to  consider  those  very  propositions  as  soon  as  we 
get  back  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  That  Is  exactly  the  point  I  wanted  to 
bring  out.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  these 
amendments  had  not  been  rejected,  but  would  be  given  con- 
sideration at  the  next  session. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  that 
they  can  be  safely  passed  over  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  No  great 
boom  in  building  loans  could  happen  so  quicKly  as  to  antici- 
pate our  action  on  these  propositions. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  In  other  words,  the  Senator  feels  that 
the  miportance  of  getting  the  legislation  enacted  is  so  great 
as  to  outweigh  the  sugge.-tion  that  these  amendments  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  proposed  law? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it.  Let  me  call  attention  to  tlie  reason  why  it  is  essential 
that  the  legislation  should  be  passed  and  signed  by  the 
President  at  the  earliest  pcssible  moment.  As  soon  as  the 
President's  message  suggesting  change.^  in  the  Adminisua- 
tion  and  suggesting  b*'nefits  to  ha  given  to  borrowers  on 
homes  was  received,  aii  building  enterprise  stopped  and 
waited  to  see  what  w  were  going  to  do.  No  one  will  commit 
himself  to  a  new  enterpruse  until  he  knows  for  sure  what 
benefits  are  to  be  provided  by  the  pending  bill.  Therefore 
the  activity  will  not  start  again  until  the  bill  has  been  passed 
and  signed. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  "Will  that  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
give  assurance  to  cur  correspondents  that  tht\se  suggested 
amendments  will  be  given  dettuled  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     Absolutely,  and  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Prr.sid*nt.  will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  to  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  "WAGNER.    Certamly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  In  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act,  which  is  a  Federal  act  we  passed,  we  undertook 
to  deal  with  the  building  and  loan  associations,  and  provide 
a  method  of  refinancing,  as  well  as  for  direct  loans  by  the 
Government  through  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 
As  I  remember,  we  provided  for  the  creation  of  12  regional 
banks,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  By  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  we  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  12  regional  home-loan  banks. 
That,  however,  was  prior  to  the  Home  O^-ners'  Loan 
Corporation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  we  passed  both  acts,  and  they  are 
Federal  enactments. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  objectives  of  those  acts  were  some- 
what like  those  behind  the  pending  bill,  to  aid  in  financing 
and  In  building  homes.  "We  also  created  Federal  savings 
associations,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  And  they  are  Federal  Institutions.  Does 
It  not  seem  to  the  Senator  that  when  we  arc  enacting  this 
legislation  we  should  not  put  into  it  provisions  which  will 
place  the  proposed  organizations,  which  will  also  be  federally 
sponsored,  at  a  disadvantage  in  compeUUon  with  the  pres- 
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ent  set-up,  and  would  we  not  be  doing  that?  And  is  it  not 
true,  as  the  Senator  has  suggested,  that  Immediately  on  the 
President's  suggesting  these  changes,  building  stopped,  and 
will  this  not  have  the  same  effect  in  the  operation  of  the 
building  and  loan  associations?  A  prospective  builder  will 
say,  "Wait;  I  am  not  going  into  the  savings  association  until 
I  see  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  housing  situation." 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  do  not  think  that  will  be  the  effect 
of  it.  The  building  and  loan  associations  are  ehgible  to  get 
exactly  the  same  benefits  under  the  proposed  act  as  any 
other  lending  institution. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes;  as  any  other  lending  institution, 
but  if  the  individual  builder  can  get  insurance  up  to  90 
rercent  under  the  proposed  law,  he  is  not  going  to  bother 
with  a  savings  bank. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  He  must  have  a  lender  in  any  case.  He 
cannot  draw  the  money  from  the  Housing  Administration. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    But  he  may  get  it  from  a  bank. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  He  may  get  it  from  a  bank  or  from  a 
building  and  loan  association. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Government  insures  up  to  90 
percent  and  the  bank  gets  100-percent  insurance,  it  is  going 
to  let  the  builder  have  the  money. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  The  Government  will  insure  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  just  the  same.  We  will  give  them 
exactly  the  same  benefits. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is  giving  assur- 
ance that  the  committee  is  to  consider  these  three  amend- 
ments in  January.  It  seems  to  me  that  right  now  is  the 
time  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  The  Senator  understands,  I  hope,  the 
rca.son  of  the  committee  for  not  considering  them  at  this 
time.  It  was  that  we  did  not  want  to  involve  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  the  home- 
loan  banks,  when  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  this  bill  through, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  It  is  a  different  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Exactly;  but  it  all  relates  to  the  same 
thing,  and  it  is  all  Federal  jurisdiction.  The  answer  of  the 
Senator  is  that  we  are  in  a  hurry,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
should  not  be  the  case.  We  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  in 
handling  a  $3,000,000,000  proposition. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  have  told  the  Senator  extictly  why  we 
are  in  a  hurry.  It  is  because  in  effect  we  have  the  building 
industry  stopped  now.  and  there  is  no  way  to  help  that. 
That  is  the  situation  we  are  in. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  appreciate 
his  explanation,  which  is  very  lucid  and  very  interesting,  but 
I  do  think  that  while  we  are  considering  this  matter  we 
should  not  take  two  bites  at  it.  We  ought  to  put  it  all 
tlirough  now  and  harmonize  this  with  the  building  and  loan 
association  situation. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  We  believe  It  can  be  much  better  har- 
monized by  hearing  the  responsible  officials  of  the  home- 
loan  banks  and  the  building  and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Why  did  not  the  Senator  hear  them? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  Because  we  have  tried  to  confine  the 
proposed  legislation  to  housing,  in  the  interest  of  conserving 
time.  We  are  right  up  to  the  very  last  day  now  before  the 
Christmas  hohdays,  find  we  proceeded  as  fast  as  we  could 
and  heard  only  the  Housing  Administration.  If  we  bring 
in  other  administrations  or  other  matters,  we  do  not  know 
where  we  will  stop,  and  we  thought  we  ought  to  confine  our 
attention  to  the  one  administration  at  this  time. 

Let  me  again  as-'mre  the  Senator  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  which  will  cause  any  sudden  upset  of  all  the  busi- 
ness conditions  of  tJ.ie  coimtry.  TTiere  is  nothing  that  could 
possibly  happen  ttuit  could  materially  harm  these  associa- 
tions before  we  vsrilJ  have  time  to  give  them  adequate  con- 
sideration next  January. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
other  question. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    I  shall  be  glad  to  answer. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  is  provision  in  the  bill  about 
refinancing  existing  mortgages.  The  final  date  is  July  1, 
1939,  Is  it  not? 


Mr.  BULKLEY.  That  is  provided  by  existing  law.  The 
pending  bill  proposes  to  cut  it  off  as  of  July  1.  1939. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  another  thing  of  which  the 
savings  associations  are  complaining.  They  say  that  ought 
to  cease  on  the  1st  of  July  1938,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Housing  Administration  is  entering  the  field  of  refinancing 
and  competing  with  them  when  refinancing  itself  does  not 
create  any  new  houses.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  aid 
new  construction. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  Let  me  show  the  Senator  just  how  much 
they  are  damped  by  that  proposition.  Under  the  existing 
law  all  private  construction  is  eligible  to  be  refinanced,  and 
it  is  eligible  to  be  refinanced  without  any  limit  of  time. 
Now  for  the  first  time  we  are  proposing  to  put  a  limit  on  it, 
and  that  limit  is  July  1,  1939.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  meas- 
ure, there  will  be  no  limit  on  it.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  they  will  be  damaged  by  putting  that  limit  on  it? 
They  complain  that  we  do  not  cut  it  short  enough.  If  we 
do  not  pass  the  bill,  it  will  not  be  cut  off  at  all.  _ 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    The  Senator  may  be  correct. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    I  am  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  simply  seeking  information  from 
a  responsible  member  of  the  committee.  I  am  simply  put- 
ting that  forth  as  one  of  the  complaints  which  have  reached 
me  concerning  the  legislation.  The  insurance  referred  to 
will  be  good  only  for  80  percent? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    ITiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  90-percent  insurance,  I  understand, 
does  not  apply  to  refinancing? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    No.    It  appUes  only  to  new  construction, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    It  apphes  only  to  new  construction? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     And  only  up  to  1942. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  should  be  gliui  to  explain  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  Housing  Administration  is  doing  a  considerable 
business  in  the  refinancing  of  existing  construction,  getting 
a  good  premium  income  from  it,  and  they  did  not  want  to 
be  cut  off  any  sooner  than  1939.  The  Senate  understands 
also  that  there  is  some  doubt  about  whether  they  ought  to 
be  cut  off  at  all  at  that  date.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh  1  has  complained  that  we  are 
cutting  them  off.  So  we  are  reaDy  steering  a  middle  course 
between  the  different  views. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  "VANDENBERG.  I  am  ref enlng  to  page  41  of  the  Sen- 
ate text,  which  appears  to  strike  out  section  36  of  the  House 
biU.  As  I  understand  section  36  cf  the  House  bill  it  would 
extend,  imder  certain  limitations,  the  existing  privileges  for 
the  improvement  and  renovation  of  existing  homes.  Do  I 
imderstand  that  the  Senate  bill  eliminates  all  aid  of  that 
character? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    The  Senator  is  now  speaking  of  title  I? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  "VANDENBERG.  The  Senate  bill  eliminates  all  such 
aid? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Yes. 

Mr.  "VANDENBERG.  In  cities  like  Detroit,  particularly, 
and  in  the  metropolitan  area  surrounding  It  there  seems  to 
be  a  very  deep  feeling  that  except  as  this  sort  of  aid  is  con- 
tinued, the  new  aid,  which  permits  the  creation  of  new  sec- 
tions with  new  homes,  wlH  almost  destroy  some  of  these 
sections  where  the  older  homes  of  Detroit  are  which  still 
need  the  renovation  aid  under  title  I. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  A  little  later  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  BuLKLrv]  to  discuss  that  feature  of  it, 
together  with  some  other  technical  features  of  the  legislation. 
I  think  I  can  say  candidly  that  I  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  title  I,  with  all  its  drawbacks  and  the  loss  of 
money  to  the  Federal  administration,  might,  perhaps,  be 
extended  for  another  period  of  time.  But  the  majority 
of  the  committee — and  I  will  say  their  arguments  were  rather 
persuasive — felt  that  that  ought  not  to  be  done,  becaase  the 
majority  of  these  loans  can  be  obtained  from  hariin;   and 
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Government  has  had 
nstitutioQs  their  losses 

that  one  of  the  chief 


Involve    considerable 


Qo  limitation  upon  the  interest  which 
the  prospective  borrower;  that  there 
the  time  in  which  he  was  required  tfa  repay  it.  There  was 
no  premiiim  to  be  charged,  and  the  Statute  fixed  no  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  interest  or 
other  words,  we  were  not  protecting  tiie  borrower  by  specific 
legislation  in  certain  important  respects. 

The  experience  under  title  I  has  b<en  rather  unfortunate. 
because  a  considerable  loss  has  been  ij  icurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment. There  was  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Senators 
whether  that  loss,  which  was  expected  to  continue  to  some 
extent  in  the  future,  was  offset  by  a  sufficient  contribution 
of  the  entire  plan  to  the  general  welf i  ire.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Buijcley]  will  go  into  mjre  detail  with  respect 
to  the  actual  experiences  which  the 
in  the  way  of  pa3^ii^  to  the  lending 
under  these  loans. 

Mr.  VANDEN^ERO.  I  understoo(! 
objections,  as  the  result  of  this  exserience  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  was  the  f»ct  that  so  much  of  this  money 
was  used  for  the  purchase  and  insallation  of  equipment 
and  machinery  of  one  sort  and  anomer. 

Mr.    WAGNER.    Those    items   die 
losses. 

Moat  of  the  losses,  I  am  told,  were  ncurred  under  loans  of 
that  character.  But  general^  spesking,  under  title  I.  it 
aeems  to  me,  we  are  not  giving  very  much  protection  to  the 
borrower.  Tet  we  are  obliged  to  make  whole  the  lending 
Institutions  up  to  10  percent  of  theii'  losses.  I  had  a  more 
liberal  view  about  title  L  I  thought  p  erhaps  the  employment 
irtdch  would  be  pfrovlded  nnder  it  ^ould  outweigh  the  ex- 
pwritUiie  by  the  Government.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee dingreed  with  me,  and  I  was  quite  willing  to  submit 
to  tbeir  perhaps  superior  judgment. 

Mr.  VAMDENBERG.  If  the  Seniitor  will  permit  me  I 
ahail  make  just  the  further  observatii  >n,  that  the  text  of  the 
Boose  bill  definitely  eliminates  loam  for  the  purchase  and 
trwtaHatlon  of  equipment  and  machin  ery.  so  as  to  get  around 
the  major  objection  that  has  previou  Jy  risen. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes.  But  the  House  bill  includes  one 
other  provision  which  seems  to  me  n  .ther  risky.  It  permits 
loans  up  to  $2,500  to  be  made,  withoi  t  security,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  house.  Where  mot  tgage  loans  are  insured 
ander  title  n  of  the  law  the  borrower  is  fully  protected. 
E]£  interest  rate  is  fixed  and  other  conditions  are  pre- 
scribed primarily  for  his  protection  But  under  this  new 
provision  of  title  I  an  individual  ma3'  go  to  a  bank  and  se- 
cure $2,500  upon  a  note.  There  is  od  limitation  upon  what 
interest  rate  may  be  charged,  excep;  as  the  Administrator 
may  fix  It  by  regulation.  Tliere  Ls  no  provision  for  the  amor- 
tlzatiOQ  of  that  loan  over  a  period  of  time,  so  as  to  give  the 
new  owner  an  opportunity  to  pay  h  s  obligation  in  install- 
ments over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  view  that  provision 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern.  I  do  nc  t  know  how  the  Senate 
win  view  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senate  ir  will  allow  me  to  con- 
clude. It  is  asserted  to  me  that  there  are  not  sufficient  lend- 
ing facilities  in  the  metr<^x)litan  area  of  Detroit,  for  Instance. 
to  deal  with  the  needs  for  renovatioi  and  repair,  and  it  is 
further  asserted  that  there  is  a  very  ( eep-seated  feeling  that 
this  bill  creates  a  prejudicial  situatio]  i  if  fimds  are  available 
lot  new  constmction  which  creates  i  new  home  neighbor- 
hood somewhere  else,  and  yet  fimds  s  re  withheld  to  recreate 
and  renovate  a  previous  area. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  We  do  not  withheld  funds.  As  I  under- 
stand, and  I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me,  70  per- 
cent of  the  lending  institutions  are  c  mtinuing  to  make  this 
type  of  loan  since  title  I  expired  last  April  6.  We  have  not 
in  any  way  frustrated  the  facilities  f <  ir  securing  these  loans. 
An  that  we  have  done  Is  to  take  a«ay  from  these  institu- 


tions the  gratuitous  security  which  the  Government  gives 
them.  I  doubt  whether  the  granting  of  such  security  was 
justified  even  in  the  beginning,  except  as  an  emergency 
proposition. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  hope  we  may  have  a  chance  to 
vote  directly  on  that  question. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Undoubtedly  we  shall. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  evidence  before 
the  committee  indicated  there  were  sufficient  facilities  for 
the  handling  of  the  loans  of  the  title  I  type  in  the  smaller 
communities,  in  the  vIllaEres? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  Federal  Housing  Administrator,  who 
has,  of  course,  been  in  toucli  with  this  situation  was  of  the 
personal  opinion  that  thi.^  guaranty  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued. He  expressed  the  conviction  that  there  are  ample 
facilities  throughout  the  country  for  loans  of  this  type  with- 
out this  guaranty  by  the  Government  ac^ainst  lasses. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  have  very  great  respect  for  the  Admin- 
istrator and  his  force,  because  I  th.nk  he  haus  done  a  very 
excellent  job.  I  would  have  a  great  respect  for  his  judg- 
ment, but  I  think  that  unless  title  I  of  the  measure  should 
be  restored  and  new  construction  provided  for  under  some 
limitation,  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  will  not  find  facili- 
ties through  which  they  can  finance  that  kind  of  construc- 
tion. And  I  think  that  while  title  I  did.  of  course,  e.xpose 
the  Government  to  certain  risks — I  Uiink  we  all  recognize 
that — at  the  same  time  I  believe  it  did  stimulate  a  great 
deal  of  business,  and  I  think  it  helped  a  great  deal,  and  I 
believe  that  under  proper  limitations  there  is  still  room  for 
its  retention  in  the  bill. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  might  retain  the  House 
amendment  restoring  title  I  under  the  limitations  fixed  by 
the  committee,  with  such  other  limitations,  of  course,  as 
might  be  necessary. 

The  Senator  has  considered  the  point  that  the  borrower 
has  no  protection.  I  had  the  impression  that  the  Housing 
Commission  would  not  Insiu-e  and  could  of  course  not  be 
required  to  insure  any  loan  unless  it  did  meet  certain  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commission  so  as  to  give  the  bor- 
rower a  reasonable  protection. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  To  begin  with,  let  me  say  that  my  views. 
which  were  expressed  to  the  committee,  were  subetantially 
similar  to  those  expressed  by  the  Senator.  I  felt  that  there 
was  still  need  for  title  I,  so  as  to  give  home  o^^Tiers  who 
might  not  be  able  to  secure  loans  without  security  a  chance 
to  modernize,  but  I  confess,  as  the  diJ^cu.ssion  prc/ceeded.  in 
the  committee,  my  argument  wa.s  considerably  weakened  by 
those  who  presented  the  opposite  point  of  view.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  authority  in  the  bill  to  prejscribe. 
for  instar-ce.  the  period  of  tirr.e  which  the  banking  institu- 
tion must  give  the  borrower  in  which  to  repay  the  lean. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  had  that  impression;  I  thought  that  was 
one  of  the  regulations  aciopted.  It  certainly  ought  to  be,  if 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  At  any  rate,  I  am  at  liberty  to  vote  with 
the  Senator  under  my  reservation  if  the  question  comes  up. 

Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DAVIS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  jield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Pennisyl- 
vania,  who.  I  think,  rose  first. 

Mr.  DAVTS.  Did  the  committee  receive  any  testimony  as 
to  the  niunber  of  houses  in  the  country  which  should  be 
reconditioned? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  No:  there  are  no  accurate  statistics  on 
that  point.    The  Senator  means  modernized,  does  he  not' 

Mr.  DA\T5.     Yes;  modernized. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  We  have  a  record  of  the  number  of  loans 
made  for  that  purpose  under  title  I.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oliio  if  he  recalls  the  amount? 
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Mr,  BUT.KT.FY.    It  Is  $650,000,000. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Tbe  sum  of  $650,000,000  has  been  loaned 
by  institutions  under  title  I  to  those  who  desire  to  modernize 
their  homes.  That  v/Ul  give  the  Senator  some  idea  as  to 
how  much  money  ha.)  been  spent  for  modernization.  How 
many  hoiises  were  covered  I  am  unable  to  say,  although  there 
may  be  statistics  as  to  that.  The  volume  of  the  loans  indi- 
cates that  probably  a  million  and  a  quarter  homes  were 
affected  by  title  I,  the  owners  of  such  homes  making  the 
loans  to  modernize  them. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  loans  under  section  207  and 
section  210.  Then  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  explain  what  I  thirk  is  perhaps  the  most  important  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  monely,  the  development  of  mortgage 
associations,  so  as  to  :facilitate  loans. 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OI'TICER  (Mr.  Pope  in  the  chair) .  Does 
the  Senator  from  N(;w  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield, 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  The  statement  was  made  that,  under 
the  House  provision  reenacting  title  I.  there  was  nothing  to 
protect  the  borrowCTS  or  to  limit  the  banker. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Perhaps  I  made  too  broad  a  statement. 
There  are  terms  prescribed. 

Mr,  SCHWARTZ.  On  page  42,  the  House  bill  provides, 
among  other  things,  as  to  loans — 

Nor  unless  the  obligation  bears  snch  Interest,  has  such  maturity, 
and  contains  such  other  terms,  conditions,  and  restrictions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  presirribe  In  order  to  maXe  credit  available  lor 
the  purposes  oi  this  tltls. 

Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  that  tliat  will  prob- 
ably protect  the  borros^ers? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  IJiink  I  made  too  broad  a  statement 
when  I  said  that  the:-e  were  no  limitations  provided.  But 
there  Is  no  provision  for  a  premium  to  be  charged  to  the 
lender  for  insuring  lis  loans,  and  there  is.  therefore,  no 
fund  created  to  cover  losses.  Those  lossti  would  have  to  be 
met  directly  by  the  Gtjvemment. 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  ::  should  lik  to  make  one  more  sugges- 
tion to  the  Senator,  in  view  of  the  statement  he  has  just 
made  as  to  the  investment  of  some  $650,000,000  during  the 
years  1935  and  1936  under  title  I.  I  understand  that  statis- 
tics show  that  the  total  loss  under  that  form  of  loan  was 
1.16  percent. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Tlie  loss  has  been,  net,  only  $6,000,000 
out  of  the  total  amount  loaned. 

Mr.  DAVIS.    What  was  the  total  amount? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    It  vas  $650,000,000. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  :neld. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Did  not  the  President  in  his  message  rec- 
ommend the  revival  of  title  I? 

Mr.  WAGNER,    Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  tliere  any  reason  why  we  should  not  do 
that? 

Mr,  WAGNER.  I  have  already  announced  that  if  such  an 
amendment  is  proposed,  I  will  vote  for  it 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  should  like  to  give  notice  of  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  revival  of  title  I,  the  amendment 
to  be  presented  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  already  taken  too 
much  time.  I  shaU  only  refer  briefly  to  the  types  of  loans 
provided  under  section  207  and  section  210. 

Under  section  207,  the  loans  may  be  insured  up  to  $5,000,- 
000.  Such  loans  are  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  property,  and  the  maximum  per  room  is  fixed  at 
$1,350.  The  rate  of  Interest  may  not  exceed  5  percent.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  to  most  of  these  loans,  being 
in  large  amounts,  the  rate  win  be  less  than  5  percent.  Elx- 
perience  thus  far  has  indicated  that  interest  on  such  loans 
is  between  4  and  4*^  percent.    Insurance  on  these  large- 


type  loans  may  be  collected  only  If  the  property  is  assigned 
to  the  Administrator  upon  default,  and  prior  to  foreclosure 
proceedings.  This  provision  is  made  because  the  larger 
the  project  the  more  important  it  is  to  prevent  waste  or 
deterioration  between  the  time  of  the  default  and  the  time 
the  property  is  taken  over.  We  want  to  make  that  time  as 
short  as  possible  in  order  to  protect  the  property  and  the 
Government's  stake  in  it. 

In  connection  with  such  loans  under  section  207,  it  was 
contended  that,  since  the  lender  of  the  large  sum  of  money 
had  an  absolute  100-percent  guaranty  against  loss,  there 
was  no  inducement  on  his  part  to  be  provident  in  the 
granting  of  the  loan.  In  order  that  the  lender  might  liave 
a  stake  in  the  loan  up  to  the  time  of  its  final  liquidation, 
the  committee  provided  that  he  shall  retain  a  5-percent 
interest  for  which  he  will  receive  a  certificate  of  claim. 

Under  section  210  loans,  including  advances  during  con- 
struction, may  be  msured  up  to  $200,000,  on  a  valuation  of 
80  percent.  The  interest  rate  may  not  exceed  5  percent. 
There  is  a  limitation  of  $1,150  per  room  on  that  part  of  the 
loan  attributable  to  dwelling  use.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
build  within  metropolitan  areas  structures  which  have  such 
a  limitation,  and  it  is  therefore  contemplated  that  loans 
under  this  section  will  probably  be  made  upon  properties  in 
the  outlying  sections  and  in  the  communities  with  smaller 
populations. 

Such  loans  may  be  made  either  for  construction  of  indi- 
vidual homes  to  the  extent  of  25  or  more  or  for  the  ordinary 
apartment  house. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Under  section  210  the  limitation  on 
loans  is  $200,000.  Is  it  intended  that  in  the  kind  of  struc- 
tures to  be  erected  under  that  section  those  occupying  the 
buildings  shall  be  owners  or  merely  tenants? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  They  may  be  either.  It  is  provided  that 
houses  may  be  built  in  units  of  25  or  more  hcMnes  for  indi- 
vidual occupancy. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  case  of  a  $200,000  project,  which 
would  be  an  apartment  house,  all  the  negotiations  and  deal- 
ings would  bo  with  a  builder  and  not  with  a  tenant  or  the 
intended  owner  at  all,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Somebodj'  har  got  to  build  or  arrange 
to  build  an  apartment  house. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Originally  it  would  be  imdertaken  by  the 
builders. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Personally,  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  initial  home  owner  being  aided  and  stimulated,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Government  ought  to  invest  two  or 
three  billion  doDars  in  the  building  of  apartment  houses 
the  builders  of  which  are  going  to  make  some  money  or 
profit,  or  they  would  not  build  them,  on  the  90  percent  Gov- 
ernment guaranty.  It  seems  to  me  that  opens  wide  the 
door  to  speculation  and  juggling.  Anybody  who  knows  any- 
thing knows  that  building  apartment  houses  in  Washington 
and  in  other  cities  over  a  long  period  of  years  has  been  a 
terrific  source  of  exploitation  and  highjacking.  Right  here 
in  the  city  of  Washington  an  investigation  some  years  ago 
revealed  shocking  frauds  in  manipulating  and  building  apart- 
ment houses. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  In  the  first  place  the  builder  can  have 
his  loan  insured  only  up  to  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
structure,  so  there  is  that  limitation  upon  him. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Tliat  value,  of  coiirse,  is  dependent  on 
the  kind  of  appraisals  made.  We  have  had  appraisals  in  all 
these  experiences  heretofore.  One  man  may  appraise  at  one 
figiu"e  and  another  one  At  20  or  25  percent  more. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Thus  far  the  Housing  Administrator  has 
been  very  careful  in  his  appraisals.  Complaints  have  fre- 
quently been  made  that  the  appraisals  made  have  been  too 
consei-vative.    K  we  are  to  encourage  building,  under  proper 
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aaf eguards.  I  think  this  is  a  very  Jmpc  rtant  provision,  because 
It  takes  care  of  more  of  the  less  po  Tulated  sections  of  the 
country  where  there  is  this  demand,  not  only  for  individual 
homes,  but  also  for  the  smaller  typ;  oi  apartment  houses. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Texas,  ipon  reflection,  will  re- 
gard this  as  a  rather  useful  provlsicin,  to  give  onployment 
and  to  provide  facilities  for  the  pfople  living  in  the  less 
populated  sections  of  the  country. 

We  come  now  to  what  I  regard  as  another  very  important 
provision  of  the  bill.  I  am  going  tc  ask  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BulkixtI  U  discuss  the  title  which 
relates  to  the  mortgage  associations.  I  think  the  entire  bill 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  development  of  those  asso- 
ciations. 

May  I  say  in  closing:  This  tail  his  already  won  a  very 
favorable  response  from  all  elemcats  of  our  population 
throughout  the  country.  I  am  confident  that  if  promptly 
enacted  into  law,  it  will  command  (he  earnest  smd  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  labor  and  business.  Given  such  co- 
operation, the  legislation  cannot  but ;  ichieve  the  expectations 
held  out  for  it.  I  firmly  believe  it  wl  J  go  a  lozig  way  toward 
the  solution  of  our  unemployment  pi  oblem,  and  enable  us  to 
achieve  that  lasting  recovery  toward  which  we  have  been 
bending  all  our  efTorts. 

Mr.  BULELEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  i  uggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  1 1  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Sec  ator  wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  are  proceed  ng  now  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  as  one  entire  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  House  bill.  Won  id  it  not  be  in  order  for 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  to  ask  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  1  odependently  and  taken 
up  section  by  section? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  subs  atutc  is  open  to  amend- 
ment in  any  portion.  The  House  rules  do  not  apply  to  the 
Senate.   The  substitute  Is  being  consii  lered  as  an  original  bUl. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  s  iggested  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.    The  clerk  will  call  the  ro  1. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roU.  an^  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 
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The  PRESIDINO   OFFICER 
Seventy-eight  Senators  have 
quorum  Is  present.    The  Senator 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BDLKLEY.    Mr.  President. 
York  [Mr.  Wagnxr]  has  already 
the  bill  to  a  degree  which  causes 
much  time  of  the  Senate  In 
suggested,  however,  that  I  explain 
ence  to  the  organization  of  national 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  Preside^it, 
starts  that  discussion  I  should  like 
if  he  will  3^eld  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BULEIfY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.    May  I  ask 
regarding  the  retentton  at  UUe  I? 
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Mr.  BULKLEY.  Yes.  I  a.n  glad  to  have  the  Senator  ask 
that  question.  I  think  title  I  should  not  be  revived  at  this 
time.    Let  me  elaborate  upon  that  statement. 

When  title  I  was  written  there  were  very  few  lending  in- 
stitutions in  the  country  making  loans  of  the  character  pro- 
vided for  by  title  I.  The  insurance  which  was  oflered  by 
the  Federal  Government  gave  a  great  many  institutions  a 
start  on  that  type  of  business,  educated  them  how  to  handle  it, 
showed  them  how  it  might  be  handled  w.thout  a  large  per- 
centage of  loss.  It  has  been  handled  without  a  large  per- 
centage of  loss.  Some  6,400  institutions  have  made  loans 
under  that  title. 

Last  summer  a  questionnaire  was  sent  out,  after  the  title 
had  expired  last  April,  inquirin.;  how  many  of  the  institu- 
tions would  continue  to  make  the  loans  anyway  and  absorb 
the  losses  themselves.  More  than  half  of  the  institutions 
which  had  made  loans  replied  to  the  questionnaire,  and 
those  that  replied  were  the  ones  which  had  done  the  bulk 
of  the  business.  Two -thirds  of  those  replies — 68  percent,  to 
be  accurate — stated  they  were  continuing  to  make  the  loans 
without  the  Government  guaranty. 

Title  I  was  an  original  promotional  efTort.  It  was  an 
educational  effort.  I  doubt  if  any  Senator  could  Justify  the 
continuance  of  the  principle  of  title  I  as  a  permanent  policy 
of  the  Government. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  make  that  statement.  There  Is  no 
premium  charged  for  the  insui-ancc.  There  is  no  security 
required  for  the  loan.  What  the  Government  loses  is  out- 
and-out  loss — 100  percent  loss,  and  while  it  may  be  justi- 
fied as  a  promotional  and  cducataonal  effort,  that  part  of 
it  has  been  exhausted.  We  have  combed  the  country  over 
for  3  years  during  the  time  that  title  was  in  force  and,  I 
believe,  have  induced  as  many  lenders  as  ever  could  be  in- 
duced to  lend  under  that  section.  Now  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  them  are  continuing  to  make  the  loans  and  absorb- 
ing the  losses  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  which  they 
ought  to  do.  As  to  those  who  are  continuing  to  do  that,  the 
payment  of  this  guaranty  under  title  I  is  nothing  but  a  pure 
subsidy  on  the  business  they  are  doing  in  any  event.  It 
does  not  induce  them  to  do  it  at  all.  They  are  doing  it  as 
it  is. 

Now  let  me  show  you  some  striking  examples  of  what 
happened  while  this  title  was  in  effect. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  showing  the  exact  amounts  of  all 
losses  paid  under  that  title.  We  have  been  requested  to  keep 
the  names  confidential,  and  I  intend  to  obsei-ve  that  confi- 
dence; but.  just  as  an  example  of  what  may  happen  and 
what  did  happen  under  this  title,  I  am  going  to  cite  the 
cases  of  two  great  financial  institutions  in  New  York  City, 
both  of  which  were  making  loans  of  this  general  character 
before  title  I  was  wTitten.  both  of  which  have  continued  to 
make  loans  of  the  same  general  character  since  the  title  ex- 
pired last  April,  and  yet  one  of  them  was  reimbursed  for 
losses  incurred  on  loans  made  during  those  3  years  to  the 
tune  of  $848,000.  and  another  one  was  reimbursed  to  the 
extent  of  $795,000.  Tliose  were  nothing  but  the  payment  of 
100  percent  subsidies  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
big  financial  institutions  in  New  York  City  which  could 
perfectly  well  afftird  to  carry  their  own  losses,  and  were  car- 
rying similar  lossv^s  before  the  law  was  enacted,  and  are 
carrying  similar  losses  today. 

On  this  list  there  is  another  bracket  consisting  of  finance 
companies.  Some  of  the  finance  companies  are  subsidiaries 
of  great  banks.  A  subsidiary  of  a  great  bank  in  the  North- 
west was  reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  $1.948.000 — a  direct 
subsidy  to  that  institution  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Down  on  this  list  are  other  finance  companies,  and  the 
names  of  some  of  them  disclose  right  on  their  faces  that 
they  are  subsidiaries  of  concerns  which  are  engaged  in  the 
manufactxn-e  and  sale  of  building  materials. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  interrupt  the 
Senator? 
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The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  the  Senator  fiom  Michigan? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     Ye.5. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  there  is  anything  scandalous 
about  the  administration  of  F.  H.  A.,  why  is  it  that  the  names 
have  to  be  witlilield?  Why  is  it  not  a  matter  of  public  record 
and  a  matter  of  public  information? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  have  not  said  that  there  is  anything 
scandalous  about  the  administration.  What  I  am  contend- 
ing is  that  it  would  be  scandalous  to  reenact  this  title. 
Nothing  has  been  done  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  do 
under  the  law  as  we  pas.sed  it;  and  I  desire  to  exonerate 
both  the  institutions  and  the  Housing  Administrator.  They 
did  exactly  what  they  were  entitled  to  do  under  the  law; 
and  if  there  is  any  scandal  it  attaches  only  to  us  for  writing 
such  a  law.  As  I  .said,  I  do  think  we  were  justified  in  enact- 
ing the  law  as  a  temporary  matter  at  that  time,  and  it  never 
was  enacted  as  anything  except  a  temporary  matter.  It 
was  supposed  to  cxpir?  on  April  1.  1936,  and  then  we  gave 
it  a  year's  extension  to  April  1,  1937,  and  then  it  did  expire. 
I  contend  that  there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  re- 
enacting  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator whether  the  provisions  and  the  new  limitations  written 
into  the  House  bill  in  any  way  circumscribe  adequately  some 
of  the  unfortunate  phases  of  the  original  act? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  do  not  think  they  circumscribe  them 
to  any  material  extent  at  alK  What  hapF>ened  was  that 
when  we  extended  the  law  for  a  j'ear,  from  1936  to  1937,  we 
also,  very  unfortunately,  and  against  my  better  judgment, 
extended  the  scope  of  it;  and  the  extension  of  the  scope  to 
the  refrigeration  macliinery  and  other  types  of  equipment 
increased  the  losses  without  increasing  any  public  benefits. 
Those  things  are  now  eliminated;  but  the  essential  vice  of 
the  whole  thing  remains  in  the  House  provision,  because  it 
is  an  absolute  gift  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  no  ade- 
quate consideration  moving  to  the  Treasury  or  to  the  public. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Tlien  let  me  ask  the  Senator  an- 
other question.  I  am  no  more  interested  than  he  is  in 
perpetuating  the  sort  of  practice  he  describes,  but  I  am  in- 
terested in  equity;  and  I  desire  to  know  from  the  Senator 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  the  passage  of  the  new  bill,  which 
extends  all  of  these  facilities  to  new  construction  and  with- 
holds all  of  them  from  old  construction,  inevitably  condemns 
the  older  sections  of  the  large  cities  almost  to  an  ultimate 
slum  existence,  and  whether  it  does  not  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  facilities  at  all  in  the  smaller  communities  which 
lack  banking  facilities? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  The  Senator  is  not  quite  accurate  in  his 
statement.  When  he  says,  "these  facilities,"  if  he  means 
the  same  kind  of  facilities  provided  in  title  I,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Senate  committee's  report  that  extends  any  such 
facilities  anywhere,  because  title  I  is  nothing  but  free  insur- 
ance on  an  unsecured  risk.  We  have  no  such  thing  at  all  in 
our  bill  as  reported.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  free 
insurance.     In  the  second  place,  we  have  no  imsecured  risks. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  he 
has  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  thing  he  defines  when  he 
insures  a  bank  100  percent  upon  its  investment  in  a  loan, 
and  permits  the  bank  to  collect  5-percent  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  BLTJO^Y.  The  Senator  is  entitled  to  make  that 
statement,  but  it  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  bank  runs  the 
risk  of  paying  the  cost  of  foreclosure,  and  the  cost  of  fore- 
closure varies  a  good  deal  from  one  State  to  another.  That 
risk  is  very  substantial  in  some  States.  In  other  States  it  is 
less  so;  but  it  is  not  an  unsecured  risk.  It  is  a  very  carefully 
secured  risk;  and,  after  all,  a  premium  is  paid  which  the 
actuaries  of  the  F.  H.  A.  believe  will  be  sufiBcient  to  carry  the 
losses. 

Since  we  are  on  that  subject,  I  will  make  the  exception 
that  as  to  the  one-fourth  of  1  percent  provision  of  the  bill 
that  we  have  reported,  we  think  there  is  an  element  of  sub- 
sidy in  that,  not  in  favor  of  the  banks,  but  in  favor  of  the 
home  owner,  to  this  extent  only:  The  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
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is  computed  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  of  these  losses  that 
will  be  incurred  on  this  business,  but  it  will  not  be  suflflcient, 
in  addition  to  the  loss  paj-ments,  to  pay  the  cost  of  doing  the 
business.  We  have,  therefore,  provided  in  the  bill  we  have 
reported  that  the  cost  of  doing  that  business  shall  be  charged 
to  the  general  reinsurance  fund,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
chance  of  its  being  charged  against  any  fund  in  which  a 
borrower  has^,50me  equitable  interest;  but  it  is  a  kind  of 
insurance  which  is  very  easily  and  fundamentally  distinguish- 
able from  what  the  Senator  is  advocating  under  title  L 
Beyond  that,  the  bill  as  reported  does  not  cut  off  all  loans 
on  existing  property  as  of  this  date.  Loans  on  existing  prop- 
erty may  still  be  made  up  to  July  1,  1939. 

Mr.  PEPPER  and  other  Senators  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield;  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  desire  to  make  an  inquiry.  Has  the 
President  communicated  to  the  committee  any  change  in 
his  recommendation  that  title  I  be  re'/ived? 

Mr.  BLT^KLEY.  I  have  not  heard  directly  from  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  advised  that  he  does  not  care  very  much 
whether  it  is  re\ived  or  not,  but  I  do  not  feel  any  authority 
to  speak  for  the  President  in  the  matter.  If  the  President 
wants  to  have  it  revived.  I  am  sure  it  is  because  he  is  not 
well  informed,  and  the  Administrator  has  not  recommended 
that  it  be  revived. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
In  regard  to  title  I  and  the  financial 
situation  referred  to  by  the  Senator,  I  think  he  stated — ■ 
and  it  IS  a  fact — that  some  6,400  lending  institutions  coop- 
erated with  the  Government  during  the  life  of  title  I  and 
m.ade  loans  under  it,  whereas  prior  to  that  time  I  think  about 
140  or  150  lending  institutions  were  making  that  type  of 
loans.  The  amoimt  of  money  that  was  loaned  under  title  I 
during  its  life  was  $560,000,000,  and  there  was  a  loss  to  the 
Government  amoimting  to  $12,674,000.  TTiat  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Government  largely  on  account  of  the  transac- 
tions of  some  100  banks  out  of  the  6,400  that  were  cooperating 
with  the  Government. 

The  Senator  knows,  of  course,  as  the  committee  kLows, 
that  in  the  committee  I  favored  the  retention  of  title  I  in 
the  bill,  not  because  it  is  necessarily  vital  but  b  cause  it 
might  pick  up  a  considerable  niunber  of  straggling  home 
owners  who  were  not  able  to  get  in  imder  the  wire  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  title  I,  due  to  the  long  course  of  education  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  F.  H.  A.  to  imdertake  in  order  to 
explain  what  the  rights  of  the  home  owners  were.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  revival  of  title  I  might  pick  up  a  large  number 
of  these  latecomers,  many  of  whom  at  the  very  last  tried  to 
get  in  but  did  not — and  I  happ)en  to  know  personally  of  a 
good  many  who  did 

Would  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  to  pay  consider- 
able losses  to  a  few  large  institutions  which  would  have  sus- 
tained their  own  losses  justify  Congress  in  refusing  to  revive 
title  I  if  it  would  have  been  of  benefit  to  a  great  number  of 
others? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  That  Ls  a  long  question,  but  I  think  I  can 
answer  it  satisfactorily.  The  $12,000,000  figure  is  the  amount 
which  has  been  paid  on  claims.  It  is  not  the  ultimate  loss 
figure.  We  do  not  know  what  the  ultimate  loss  figure  will 
be.  On  the  one  hand,  the  $12,000,000  will  be  somewhat  re- 
duced by  s.'ilvage  on  some  of  the  claims  that  were  assigned 
to  the  Administrator.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  Increased 
by  payments  on  delinquencies  which  have  not  as  yet  oc- 
cinred,  because  considerable  insurance  is  still  outstanding, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  the  ultimate  loss  will  be.  But  the 
Administrator  realizes  that  title  I  as  it  was  written  was  part 
of  an  educational  campaign  rather  than  a  financial  trans- 
action; and  it  is  estimated  that  title  I  will  have  cost  the 
Government  at  least  $35,000,000  by  the  time  the  accounts  are 
all  in.  I  am  not  objecting  so  much  on  the  ground  that  the 
Government  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  money;  I  do  not  think 
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the  Government  Is  likely  to  lose  any 
cannot  affori  to  pay  in  this  connection 
the  morals  of  it  and  to  the  practi 
think  any  substantial  number  of 
title  I  is  revived  that  would  not  have 
The  pressure  for  title  I  is  distinctly 
facturers  and  the  sales  organizations 
ing  products  and  would  like  to  have 
reimburse  them  for  what  ought  to  b( 
losses  on  bad  accounts. 

Mr.  B-\RKLEY.    Of  course,  the 
burse  a  lumber  company. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    It  does  if  the 
finance  company  as  a  subsidiary,  whic^ 
matter,  and  which  occurs  time  and 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     That  would  be 

Mr.   BULKLEY.     It   is  not   only 
practicable. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    There  are  not 
panies  which  have  financial  subsidiar^s 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    There  are  more 
think. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     The  point  I  wi.sh 
want  to  take  the  Senator's  time, 
to  dispose  of  the  bill — is  that  if 
Senator  has  referred  have  occurred 
hundred  centers  of  population  in  the 
true  picture  of  the  benefits  of  title  I 
was  available  to  thousands  of 
institutions  all  over  the  coxintry  to 
repair  work  and  give  employment  to 
engaged  in  the  building  industry? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    The  list  I  have 
a  hundred;   but  the  answer  is  that 
picture  as  yet.    There  is  much  of  this 
which  is  outstanding  and  in  the 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  made, 
cases  where  pajnments  have  actually 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    It  includes  claims 
the  way  up  to  more  than  a  million 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  It  docs  not  include 
been  paid  as  yet;  and  we  do  not  know 
will  be. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,    The  well-oi^anize^l 
which  have  incurred  losses  and  want 
tainly  have  already  come  in. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    Yes;  but  they 
whether  or  not  we  insure  them. 

So  much  for  that  subject.    I  am 
national  mortgage  association  provisiCm 
a  question  on  this  other  subject.    Th; 
ministration  Act  contained  a  provlsiqn 
of  national  mortgage  associations 
of  $5,000,000  and  authority  to  issue 
gations  to  the  amount  ot  10  times  th^ 
No  associatioDs  were  organized  under 
we  amended  the  act  and  increased 
Issuance  of  securities  up  to  12  times 
and  still  none  have  been  organized 
import4Lnt  for  the  development  of  this 
organizations  should  be  formed  in 
financing  of  the  larger  projects  and 
financing  also  of  individual  homes. 
is  needed  for  the  organization  of 

The  bill  as  reported  provides  for 
thorization  to  issue  debentures  from 
to   15  times  the  capital,     llie   co 
very  carefully  and  agreed  that  15 
authorization,  although  the  House 
crease  to  20  times  the  authorized 

We    have    reduced    the    minimum 
$2,000,000.    It  is  further  proposed  b^ 
securities  issued  by  such  corporations 
Uon  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
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tax  exempt.  These  securities  are  ?old  more  or  less  in  com- 
pptiUon  with  seciiritips  of  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority, the  Federal  land  bank.s,  the  home-loan  banks,  and 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  all  of  which  have 
the  right  to  is.sue  tax-exempt  securities. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  uill  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BULKLEY.     I  yi'Md. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  would  be  the  Senator's  attitude 
toward  an  airipndment  which  would  reduce  the  eligible  cap- 
italization of  these  mortgage  loan  associations  from 
$2,000,000  to  $1,000,000' 

Mr.  BU"Lia:.EY.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  figure 
that  is  sure  to  be  right.  We  cannot  be  certain  about  that. 
The  authorities  who  have  testified  before  us  believe  that  the 
safety  and  profitableness  of  the  organization  are  better 
safeguarded  by  a  large  capitalization,  because  the  overhead 
expense  of  operating  a  million-dollar  corporation  is  almost 
as  much  as  the  operating  expanses  of  a  two-million-dollar 
corporation,  and  the  larger  corporation  gets  a  greater  spread 
and  diversification  of  business.  So  that  as  the  capitaliza- 
tion is  reduced,  the  factors  of  safety  are  reduced.  But  I  am 
not  sure  that  $1,000,000  would  not  be  all  right.  However. 
the  committee  considered  that  proposition  and  thought  that 
$2,000,000  would  be  fair. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
again? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     Gladly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Tt\e  thf^ory  upon  which  that  decision 
was  reached  was  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  few  strong  organ- 
izations than  to  have  a  large  number  of  .smaller  ones  scat- 
tered over  the  country  wh:ch  cannot  enjoy  the  stability  and 
perm^anence  and  fin.tncial  standing  a  larger  organization 
could  obtain. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  That  is  exactly  ri-ht.  and  I  share  that 
view.  I  think  we  should  make  a  further  effort  with  the 
added  encouragement  we  are  glv.ng  in  this  bill  without 
reducing  the  capital  stock,  but  I  do  not  tiimk  a  reduction 
to  $1,000,000  would  in  any  way  rum  the  structure. 
Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BULKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Tht  Senator  heard  the  questions  I 
directed  to  my  coll-^aTue  this  mominft  about  the  building 
and  loan  associations.  Is  it  the  Senator's  belief  that  they 
have  no  complsunt  to  ofTer  on  account  of  the  formulation 
of  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  think  they  are  offering  some  complaint, 
but,  answering  the  Senator's  question  in  another  way,  I  do 
not  thirJc  the  bill  vr.ll  do  them  any  damage.  I  believe  that 
the  amendments  which  are  suggested  in  the  telegram  which 
I  read  a  little  while  ago,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
advisory  council  and  other  building  and  loan  ofiBcials,  ought 
to  have  very  serious  consideration  by  our  committee.  The 
amendments  relate  to  competitive  changes  which  these 
gentlemen  believe  will  be  brought  about  by  the  bill,  and 
they  ask  for  the  amendment,  not  of  the  Housing  Act,  but 
rather  of  the  acts  creating  the  home-loan  banks  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  take  it  the  Senator  intends  to  bring 
up  that  matter  at  another  time. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  Yes;  that  has  been  stated  and  confirmed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  by  me. 

Mr.  COPELAND,  Then,  whatever  justifiable  complaint 
they  have  will  perhaps  be  an.swered  by  further  legislation? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  Let  me  a.ssure  the  Senator  that  all  the 
members  of  our  committee  are  very  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  the  building  and  loan  associations,  and  we  certainly  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  which  we  believe  would  cause 
damage  to  them. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  because  I  think 
those  associations  are  doing  a  verj-  noble  service. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  are  performing  a  splendid  service, 
and  we  want  to  hear  tram  them  further,  and  if  there  are 
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any   competitive   conditions   really  created   that    are   fairly 
detrimental  to  them  we  want  to  cure  them  right  away. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  to  a  communication  I  had  received 
from  Mr.  Dye,  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  these 
organizations.  The  Senator  has  that  letter.  Has  the  reply 
which  the  Senator  has  just  made  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  any  relation  to  the  points  made  in  the  letter  to  which  I 
invited  the  Senator's  attention? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  The  reply  I  made  does  ariswer  in  general 
terms.  On  reading  the  letter,  I  may  say  that  the  Senator's 
corrtspondent  discusses  the  question  c*  terminating  the 
law  as  to  existing  construction  as  of  July  1,  1939.  and  that 
has  already  b*^en  discussed.  They  wanted  us  to  terminate  it 
a  little  sooner,  but.  as  the  Senator  is  aware,  we  are  having 
some  complaints  that  it  Ls  being  terminated  at  all.  So  I 
think  we  have  steered  a  maddle  course  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  STEIWER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BULKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STEIWER.  I  think  this  ground  has  been  covered 
heretofore,  but  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  others,  let  me  say  that  the 
subcommittee  gave  some  little  attention  to  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  building  and  loan  associations  for  further 
amendment.  We  were  not  adverse  to  the  amendments  they 
suggested:  we  did  not  reach  final  conclusions  respecting 
them;  but  it  became  obvious  to  us  that  the  proposals 
for  amendment  related  to  the  amendment  of  another  law 
under  the  supemsion  of  another  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  I  was  one  of  those  who  thought  the  amend- 
ments oucht  to  be  considered.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
shared  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  we  ought 
not  to  do  anything  to  cnpple  the  building  and  loan  as.so- 
ciations.  I  bcl.ev.:  it  to  be  true,  however,  that  all  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  after  con,sideration,  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  It  was  bef^er  to  offer  a  separate  bill  dealing 
with  these  other  amendments  and  to  consider  it  separately 
early  in  the  next  session.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  others  assured  us  that  consideration  would  be  given  to 
the  proposal. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  due  time  these  amendments  will 
be  considered  on  their  merits,  and  if  it  is  believed  that 
anything  in  this  bill  brings  about  a  new  competitive  situa- 
tion which  is  unfair  to  the  building  and  loan  a.s.'^ociations 
the  committee  will  act  very  promptly  to  bring  before  this 
body  legislation  which  will  enable  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  :Mr.  Steiwer  1  for  what  he  has  said.  I  realize 
that  the  legislative  situation  is  such  that  it  would  be  unfor- 
tunate now  to  go  into  an  argument  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular matter,  but  I  assume  from  what  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  said,  as  well  as  from  what  was  said  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  that  there  will  actually  be  prepared  a  bill 
which  will  be  presented  for  consideration  early  in  the  next 
session.     Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  BLT:.KLEY.  What  I  intended  to  say  was  that  the 
committee  would  carefully  consider  the  suggestions  ad- 
vanced by  the  building  and  loan  interests,  and  would  con- 
sider the  comments  thereon  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  and 
the  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  authorities,  and  try  to 
come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  I 
have  not  declared  for  any  particular  legislation  in  advance 
of  hearing  such  presentations. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Leaving  them  a  slender  reed,  then,  with 
respect  to  this  particular  matter.  If  no  one  else  introduces 
such  a  bill  I  am  going  to  do  it,  becatise  if  the  building  and 
loan  associations  feel  that  they  have  any  real  grievance  I 
think  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  state  it,  and  present 
their  views  to  the  Senate,  because  for  100  years  those  or- 
ganizations have  done  wonderful  work  in  this  country.  I 
can  speak  feelingly,  because  ownership  of  the  first   house 


I  ever  owned  was  made  possible  through  one  of  those  organ- 
izations. I  know  that  is  true  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
home  owners  in  America.  We  ought  not  to  take  any  action 
which  in  any  way  would  hamper  that  institution,  which  has 
shown  its  virtue  for  so  many  years  that  it  has  bt?com.e  a 
permanent  American  institution. 

Mr.  BULKLEY,  I  am  not  willing  for  the  Senator  to  give 
any  impression  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  merits  of  the 
building  and  loan  as.sociaticns,  or  in  the  sincerity  of  their 
ofiBcers  and  representatives.  I  may  not  agree  with  every 
proposition  they  present,  any  more  than  I  have  found  it  pos- 
sible on  ever>'  occasion  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York, 

Mr,  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  if  the  bill  under 
consideration  does  m.ateriaUy  injure  the  building  and  loan 
associations,  or  jeopardize  their  existence  or  their  action  in 
the  futtire.  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  After  very  careful  consideration,  I  am 
sure  there  is  not  the  remotest  possibibty  of  such  a  thing 
occurring;  but  even  if  the  bill  injured  them  to  a  much  less 
degree,  we  still  ought  to  consider  the  matter  and  have  a  full 
hearing  on  the  matter  in  the  committee  next  month. 

There  is  another  suggestion  in  the  letter  wliich  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  handed  to  me.  and  it  refers  to  an  endorse- 
ment and  guarantee  on  the  amount  above  80  percent  of  any 
of  these  90-percent  loans.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman  adopted  such  a  provi- 
sion and  recommended  it  to  the  full  committee,  and  the  full 
committee,  by  a  very  close  vote,  rejected  it.  There  is  a  legiti- 
mate difference  of  opinion  about  that  matter.  The  reason 
why  it  was  rejected  was  because  we  thought  so  many  con- 
tractors and  builders  are  of  such  questionable  responsibility 
that  it  would  not  do  very  much  good,  but  that  in  every  case 
it  would  slow  down  and  make  the  operation  more  difficult ; 
and  the  committee  came  to  the  concltision  that  in  the  emer- 
gency which  we  feel  we  are  in,  in  endeavoring  to  revive  the 
building  industry  we  would  not  be  justified  in  encumbering 
the  measure  with  that  provision.  The  committee  did  consider 
It  most  careiully,  however,  and  almost  adopted  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr,  'VANDENBERG.  If  there  is  any  appreciable  sentiment 
in  the  committee  in  favor  of  requiring  endorsement  on  15 
or  20  percent  of  the  loan,  I  should  think  there  would  be  a  very 
substantial  committee  sympathy  with  the  proposition  to  cut 
the  insurance  from  100  percent  to  95  percent  or  90  percent. 
"What  does  the  Senator  say  about  that? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  What  I  say  about  that  is  that  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  controversy  on  that  point  insofar  as  it 
affects  the  larger  loans  under  section  207.  and  with  respect 
to  that  we  did  in  effect  reduce  the  amount  to  95  percent.  We 
provide  that  the  lender,  in  case  of  a  default  on  the  large 
mortgages,  may.  on  request  of  the  Administrator,  assign  the 
mortgage  with  all  of  the  accompanying  claims  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of  foreclostire.  but  will  re- 
ceive in  debentures  only  95  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
claim;  and  that  is  precisely  what  we  have  recommended  in 
the  biU. 

With  respect  to  the  smaller  loans,  we  though  such  action 
was  not  necessary  for  the  reason  that  I  have  already  out- 
lined— that  in  those  cases  the  lender  has  to  go  to  the  expense 
and  risk  of  foreclosure  and  getting  a  good  title,  and  we 
thought  that  was  enough  penalty  for  him. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  would  resist  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  insurance  to  95  percent  in  the  smaller 
brackets  of  loans? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  should,  on  the  ground  that  the  commit- 
tee has  carefully  considered  it  and  thought  there  was  enough 
penalty  in  those  cases.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, however,  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  material 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  would  hurt  the  operation  very 
much. 
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Mr.  KINO.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    I  yield 

Mr.  KENQ.    I  apologize  for  intermbtlng 
admirable  address,  but  I  am  very  mi  ch 
to  the  point  made  in  the  letter  I  handed 
Mr.  Dye.    I  received  a  telegram  frjm 
builders  in  my  State.    I  am  advisee 
oflacers  of  one  of  the  companies 
so  on.    He  states  as  follows: 


en  gaged 


pending  bills — 
bills — 


Seiate 


The  situation  seems  obvious  that  *Jie 

Speaking  of  the  House  and  the 
without  some  amendments — 

Those  are  the  amendments  suggested,  I  think,  in  the  letter 
to  which  I  have  referred — 


will  destroy  the  whole  Federal  savings 

In  loss  of  the  entire  source  of  home  fln^mdng 

to  Government  on  Instirance  of  shares. 

r\lng  to  attract  flow  of  private  money  for 

restored  by  Insurance  of  shares  and 

loan   bank  system,   and   able  to  pay  dividends 

sets  back  this  recovery  means  step  towant 

Ing  rather  than  private  financing  of  whqle 


^d  loan  set-up,  resulting 
and  probable  loss 


mei  nbershlp 


tiat 
dng 


Administn  ,tor 


tlat 


t[) 


I  commend  this  telegram  to  the 
of  the  committee,  because  I  know 
and  sincere,  and  he  knows  the  buU 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    Of  course,  I  woujd 
cerity.  but  I  can  assure  the  E 
single  member  of  our  committee  wh6 
Judgment.    We  certainly   went  over 
carefully,  and  we  do  not  agree  thai 
going  to  be  of  any  substantial 
loan  associations. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CXJPELAND.    Is  the  bill  so 
lative  builder  could  not  get  a  loan 
bouses  to  rent  or  sell? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    It  is  safeguarded 
guard  such  a  thing  by  law.    It  is  a 
tion  and  inspection.    The 
duty  of  inspecting  and  protectmg  us 

Mr.  COPELAl«3.    Then  when 
there  will  actually  be  an  inquiry  as 
and  his  circumstances,  so  that  there 
ance  as  can  be  had  that  it  is  really 
ing  pnHX>sal? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    Yes.    Constructic^n 
authorized  to  be  made  in  advance  of 
tity  of  individual  purchasers.    A 
struction  loan  under  section  210  to 
before  it  knew  to  whom  it  was  going 
the  houses  were  ultimately  sold  tc 
course,  the  identity  of  the  individual 
disclosed,  and  their  responsibility  woiild 
able  check. 

Mr.  COPEOjAND.    Suppose  such  a 
houses  at  $5,000  each,  or  a  total  oi 
he  borrow  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     $40,000;  80 

Mr.  COPELAND.    And  it  would 
good  standing  of  the  individual 
which  would  determine  whether  or 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    The  decency  ant 
indivldiial,  plus  the  Administrator's 
of  the  property  and  the 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Then,  as  a  ma 
plan  could  not  a  speculative  buildei 
houses,  although  at  the  time  he  hat 
would  buy  those  houses,  and  ultima(;e 
upon  his  hands,  and  the  Government 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    He  certainly  coiild 
knowing  the  identlto^  of  the 


$5) 


percej  it 


who 

not 


appropriate!  ess 


purchasers. 


December  21 


Senator  jrleld? 


the  Senator's  very 

concerned  in  regard 

the  Senator  from 

one  of  the  leading 

that  he  is  one  of  the 

in  building,  and 


Associations  Just  begln- 

lendlng,  and  conJ&dence  is 

in  Federal  home 

Any  step    which 

contln\ied  public  flnanc* 

housing  situation. 

S.   P.    DOBBS. 


attention  of  the  members 
this  man  is  earnest 
business. 

not  question  his  sin- 

r  that  there  is  not  a 

would  agree  with  that 

the   suggestions   very 

the  bill  as  reported  is 

detrixient  to  the  building  and 

4111  the  Senator  yield? 


sa  'eguarded  that  a  specu- 
under  it  to  build  a  dozen 


so  far  as  one  can  safe- 
question  of  adirinistra- 
is  charged  with  the 
against  such  things, 
inspection   is   made 
the  prospective  owner 
will  be  as  good  assur- 
bona  fide  home-build- 


loans.  I  will  say,  are 
the  knowledge  of  iden- 
might  make  a  con- 
mild  a  series  of  houses 
sell  the  houses.    When 
the  home  owners,   of 
home  owners  would  be 
be  subject  to  reason- 


con<«m 


t3 


builder  were  to  build  10 
,000.    How  much  could 


of  the  total. 

sii^iply  be  the  decency  and 

applied  for  the  loan 

it  would  be  granted? 

good  standing  of  the 

j^idgment  as  to  the  value 

of  the  developments 

ter  of  fact  under  that 

proceed  to  put  up  10 

no  thought  as  to  who 

ly  they  might  be  left 

bave  a  loss  accordingly? 

build  them  without 

but  the  likelihood  of 


his  doing  it  in  an  ill-advised  way  Is  safeguarded  in  three 
different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  want  to  make 
the  commitment  and  put  his  own  investment  into  it  and  be 
stuck  with  the  houses.  In  the  second  place,  the  lender  of  the 
money  would  not  want  such  a  thing  to  happen,  and  would 
recheck  against  it.  In  the  third  place,  the  Administrator, 
who  has  to  insure  the  loan,  would  make  a  further  check.  So 
we  have  at  least  a  triple  check  against  it, 

Mr.  COPELAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGILL.     Mr.  President,  may  I  interrupt  the  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGILL.  I  should  like  to  understand  better  than  I 
do  the  provision  on  page  45  with  reference  to  the  insurance 
of  $16,000  mortgages  on  dweiling.s  designed  for  residential  use 
for  not  more  than  four  families.  I  observe  that  there  is  no 
pro\-ision  withm  that  paragraph  making  it  applicable  to 
buildings  under  construction  or  wiuch  may  have  been  con- 
structed or  the  construction  oi  which  is  begun  in  1D37.  I 
should  like  to  know  whither  or  not  under  this  provision  a 
mortgage  of  not  to  exceed  $16,000  could  be  insured  regardless 
of  when  the  building  was  constructed.  In  other  words,  could 
there  be  insured  an  old  mongajie  that  had  been  in  existence 
for  a  period  of  several  years  on  that  type  of  building? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  That  may  be  done  under  existing  law; 
but  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  that  is  nLade  to  cease  as  of 
July  1,  1939. 

Mr.  McGILL.  But  up  until  July  1,  1939,  a  mortgage  cover- 
ing a  building  adapted  to  the  ust'  of  four  families  up  to  an 
amount  of  $16,000  could  be  insured  regardless  of  when  the 
building  was  constructed  or  when  the  mortgage  indebtedness 
was  incurred? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  once  more? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.^ 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  I  ret- ret  to  encroach  upon  the  time  of 
the  Senator,  but  he  made  reference  to  section  210.  I  observe 
on  page  76,  line  2,  that  in  such  a  speculative  building 
scheme — I  called  it  that  before — the  number  provided  is  25 
single-famxily  dwellings.  Why  was  the  number  placed  at  25 
instead  of  10,  we  will  say? 

\'Lr.  BULKLEY.  There  again  there  is  no  certainty  that 
one  figure  has  any  magic  in  it.  Twenty-five  was  considered 
to  be  the  lowest  number  that  could  well  be  built  on  a  whole- 
sale scale,  and  the  section  contemplates  the  wholesale  con- 
struction of  houses. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  encourage  home  ownership.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  the  so-called  speculative  builder  might  not  bo 
capable  of  putting  up  2,5  hoases  when  he  might  be  capable 
of  erecting  10.  Would  the  Senator  see  any  objection  to 
changing  the  number  25  to  10? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  Again,  v.-hilp  I  do  not  think  that  would 
wreck  the  bill,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  that 
25  is  a  better  minimum  because  it  insures  a  more  economical 
operation. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  That  may  be  true,  but  I  can  see  that 
in  a  small  community,  a  small  city  or  town,  there  might  be 
ready  sale  or  use  for  10  dwellings  when  25  would  be  alto- 
gether out  of  thought;  that  would  be  too  great  a  number 
altogether.  I  am  quite  earnest  when  I  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  number  should  be  reduced,  perhaps,  to  10. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  think  I  have  said  all  I  can  about  It. 
The  best  judgment  we  were  able  to  obtain  was  that  25  was 
a  better  number,  though  I  could  not  say  that  24  would 
be  fatal  or  that  10  would  be  fatal. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Does  the  Senator  see  some  virtue  in 
what  I  have  stated? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  see  the  Senator's  point  of  view,  but  I 
think  the  other  point  of  view  is  a  better  one. 
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Mr.  COPELAND.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  I  think 
we  could  have  10  groups  of  10  houses  built  before  we  could 
have  four  groups  of  25  houses  built.  I  believe  that  the 
benefit  of  the  bill,  if  that  change  were  made,  would  reach 
down  into  the  smaller  communities  and  reach  families  who, 
perhaps,  in  many  waj^  would  be  better  qualified  to  carry 
the  burden  later  when  they  astimed  it.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  there  are  few  people  who  own  thetr  own 
homes.  As  I  remember,  93  percent  of  the  homes  in  New 
York  are  rented.  This  bill  is  not  going  to  do  much  good,  at 
least,  this  feature  of  it,  in  New  York  City,  although  it  might 
accomplish  good  In  certain  suburbs  and  outlying  sections  of 
the  city.  Consider  a  smaller  city  in  my  State,  a  city  such 
as  Port  Jervis,  for  example.  It  would  be  absurd  to  erect 
25  houses  when  it  might  be  wise  and  provide  all  the  benefits 
of  the  bill  if  a  group  of  10  could  be  built. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLEINBACH.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Administrator,  if  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  25 
buildings  erected,  could  not  refuse  to  approve  a  loan  for, 
say,  less  than  25  if  the  limit  was  only  10  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.    I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  But,  if  the  Senator  wiU  permit  me,  the 
bill  says: 

Covering  property  upon  which  there  Is  to  be  constructed  one  or 
more  multlfainlly  dweUings  or  a  group  of  not  less  than  25  single- 
family  dwellings. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  am  suggesting  that  if  the 
number  were  changed  to  10  the  Administrator  could  still 
refuse  to  insure  a  loan  if  he  thought  that  25  were  necessary. 
There  is  nothing  mandatory  about  it. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  think  that  is  true.  Frankly,  the  mat- 
ter never  was  considered  by  the  committee.  We  simply  took 
expert  advice  on  it. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  At  the  proper  time,  if  I  may,  I  am  going 
to  propose  that  the  number  be  changed  to  10  instead  of  25. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  do  not  think  that  is  material;  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  much  difference. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  So  far  as  New  York  City  is  concerned,  in 
the  Queens  County  section  there  have  been  built,  under  the 
present  law,  with  the  80-percent  loan  provision,  about  25 
percent  of  all  the  homes  that  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  So  that  New  York  City  has  been 
benefited  directly  by  the  present  act,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
will  benefit  a  little  more  by  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  coUeague 
does  he  not  feel  that  in  Queens  and  the  outskirts  of  the 
Bronx  there  would  be  a  greater  prospect  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  if  the  group  were  cut  to  10  instead  of  25? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  Senator  means  under  the  provision 
for  $200,000  loans  in  section  210? 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  I  feel,  after 
all,  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  wiU  insure  the  loan  at  aU.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  will  agree  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COPELAND.    Is  it  proper  now  to  offer  it? 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  be  offered  now. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  be  now  considered? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 


The  Lbgislahvk  Clerk.  In  the  committee  amendment,  on 
page  76,  line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "25"  and 
insert  "10." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  con- 
sume the  time  of  the  Senate  further.  I  think  all  the  Im- 
portant phases  of  the  bill  have  been  covered,  but  the  details 
are  entirely  too  numerous  to  be  discussed  in  a  brief  compass 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bm.KXEY]  in  his 
explanation  of  the  biU.  I  differ  with  him  in  one  very  mate- 
rial respect,  and  that  is  the  elimination  of  title  I  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Act.  It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation,  plus  the  action  of  the  other  House, 
particularly  as  many  Members  of  that  body  have  now  jour- 
neyed to  their  homes,  that  if  we  are  going  to  enact  housing 
legislation  at  the  present  special  session,  we  should  keep 
faith  with  title  I  of  the  present  act. 

I  have  heard  the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator as  to  certain  organizations  and  associations  which  will 
stand  to  benefit  by  title  I.  May  I  read  into  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association, 
which  most  of  the  Members  of  this  body  have  received  today 
and  w^hich  deals  with  this  subject  in  a  rather  concrete  way? 
The  letter  is  written  and  signed  by  Mr.  Frank  Camahan, 
Washington,  D.  C,  secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers'  Association,  and  reads  as  follows: 

National  Retail  Ltjmbeb  Dealebs  Assoclation, 

Washinffton,  D.  C.  December  20,  1937. 
Subject:  Amendments  to  National  Housing  Act. 
Hon.  H.  Sttles  Bridces, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deae  Senator:  The  Senate  will  be  called  upon  today  to  pass 
amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
claimed to  the  public  as  a  means  to  end  the  depression,  to  build 
thousands  of  homes,  and  to  put  millions  of  men  to  work..  With 
the  clicking  of  cameras  and  the  flashing  of  bulbs,  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  yesterday  com.pleted  its  colossal 
task  of  reporting  out  a  bill  with  recommendations  which,  in  our 
opinion,  will  have  little,  :f  any.  effect  on  the  building  situation. 
The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has  deleted  from  the 
administration's  bUl  the  most  important  and  the  only  section. 
in  our  opinion,  that  would  do  any  good — that  is,  the  section  which, 
would  have  renewed  title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act  providing 
for  modernization  and  repairs.  This  one  section  uf  the  act,  we  are 
confident,  if  renewed,  would  influence  moderiuzation  and  repair 
work  to  the  extent  of  over  $300,000,000  this  next  year,  with  a 
nominal  cost  to  the  Government. 

In  our  opinion,  all  the  rest  of  the  features  of  the  proposed 
amendment  are  pure  bunk  when  it  comes  to  any  effect  they  may 
have  on  stimulating  building.  Why  mislead  the  public  about 
90-percent  loans  when  under  the  present  act  there  is  a  provision 
for  80-percent  loans,  yet  the  average  loan  under  the  F.  BL  A.  today 
is  only  71  percent?  Perhaps,  if  the  limitation  Is  raised  to  90  per- 
cent, we  may  reach  a  high  average  of  75  p>ercent,  but  If  90-percent 
loans  are  so  desirable  now,  why  has  not  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  been  making  80-percent  loans? 

By  elimination  of  title  I,  renewal  of  which  was  recommended  by 
the  President  In  his  message  to  Congress,  and  which,  in  otir  opin- 
ion, has  been  the  only  feature  of  the  F.  H.  A.  that  has  been  entirely 
successful,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cxxrrency  Conunittee  has.  In 
our  opinion,  taken  away  the  one  feature  that  might  have  stimu- 
lated use  of  materials  and  put  men  to  work. 

It  may  be  stated  to  you  that  the  need  for  this  section  of  the  act 
has  expired.  This  Is  not  a  true  statement  of  fact.  There  la  a 
tremendous  demand  for  modernization  and  Improvements  on  run- 
down property,  and  the  citizens  of  the  country  are  today  In  better 
position  to  asstime  credit  responslbUltles  to  make  these  Improve- 
ments than  they  were  3  years  ago;  yet,  in  1935-36,  when  the  original 
title  I  was  In  effect,  over  $560,000,000  worth  of  repair  work  waa 
done — and  the  ratio  of  net  loss  on  this  amount  of  business  waa 
1.16,  as  stated  by  Stewart  McDonald,  on  page  19  of  the  hearings 
on  the  housing  bill  before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

This  association,  together  with  15  other  national  associations 
representing  the  entire  building  industry,  has  repeatedly  tried  to 
Impress  upon  Federal  Housing  Administrator  McDonald  and  the 
Congress  that  they  should  do  something  to  renew  this  work.  If 
the  ptirpoee  Is  to  move  goods  and  Increase  employment,  do  not  pass 
tMB  proposed  legislation  without  extending  title  I.     This  office  has 
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been  deluged  wttb  telegtsms  and 
tndostnal  banks  and  lending  Instltutli 
abead  and  malu  loans  as  they  previously 
the  cooperation  of  the  building  industiir 
matter  to  Congress.    But  pressure  again^ 
larger  flnasdal  InstltutlaDs,  vhlch  have 
Hon  feature  alnce  It  expired  last  April 
and  $8  discount,  or  interest  of  14  to  16 
that  loans  are  being  taken  care  of,  and 
Government  Insurance.    We  say  to  yoi, 
that  there  Is  this  demand,  and  that 
contlnxiatton  of  the  lO-fieroent  gu&rant] 
fact  that  the  Government  Is  behind  It 
citizens  of  the  country,  and  they  will 
needed    repairs.     The    House    Banking 
unanimously  adopted  renewal   ot  title 
know  the  true  situation  In  all  the  outlyihg 
and  they  know  that  there  Is  this  dcmanp 

There  are   two  things   that   will 
today:  one  Is  the  renewal  of  title  I,  an^ 
encouragement   to  private   Industry   to 
t3.000  homes,  which  Is  fully  75  percent 
are  proud  to  say  to  you  that  the 
country   have   built   thousands   xipon 
bomes  during  the  last  2  or  3  years,  and 
and   liberalization   of   property 
could  build  many  more  Ubousands 
We  have  during  the  past  year  built  fine 
the  United  States  with  an  avera^ce  sell4ig 
follows: 

4-rnnm  hnrw 


calls  from  small 

which  are  eager  to  go 

did  rmder  title  I,  urging 

to  properly  present  thlA 

renewal  Is  coming  from 

gooe  Into  this  modemlza* 

ind  are  today  charging  17 

;>ercent,  advising  Congress 

that  there  Is  no  need  for 

that  there  Is  this  need, 

1  can  only  fulfill  It  by  a 

under  title  I.     The  mere 
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ahead  again  and  make 

ind    Currency    Committee 

These  Repn-esentatlves 

districts  of  the  Nation* 
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retaU 
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during 


i   the   building   Industry 

the  other  is  some  smaU 
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oxir  demand  today.     We 
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Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  I  seiid 
ment,  which  I  offer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,    Tlie  Serlator 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Just  a  moment 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The 
pardon. 

Mr.  BRIDQES.    I  have  received 
from  my  section  of  the  country, 
Is  In  a  renewal  of  title  I  of  tbe 
that  end  I  ofiFer  the  amendment  which 
ask  to  have  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  ami 
the  inf  ormatickn  of  the  Senate. 

Ttie  LxGisLATTw  Cucsx.    At  the 
posed  to  Insert  the  following  new 

Sec.  13.  Section  2  of  tlUe  I  of  the 
reenacted   and  as  so  reenacted   Is  amended 
"AprU  1.   1996.  and  prior  to  April  1.  lE^T** 
thereof  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
amendments  of  1937  and  prior  to  Jxily  1, 
out  "tlOO,000.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senat<  a*  from  New  Hampshire 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  i  ature  of  a  substitute 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  On  that  I  ask  fcr  the  yeas  and  nays 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ( esire  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bmjoxr]  with  respect  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
a  provision  for  the  revival  of  title  1 
pn^ixised  by  the  Senate  committee  t  le  same  as  the  text  of 
the  House  bill  except  for  the  amendm  ents  inserted  therein  by 
the  Senate  committee,  eliminating  iiat  title?  Is  not  the 
simplest  way  to  get  a  vote  on  that   proposal  simply  by  dis^ 
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you  Will  give  \is  the  Uttle 

Fra^ol  Cabitasak.  Secretary. 


to  the  desk  an  amend- 
from  Florida  offers 


I  have  the  floor  yet. 
begs  the  Senator's 


many  axnmunicattons 

the  manifest  interest 

Housing  Act.    To 

I  send  to  the  desk  and 


e  ndment  win  be  read  for 

eid  of  the  bin  it  Is  pro> 
section: 

National  Housing  Act  is  hereby 

(1)    by   striking   out 

and  Inserting  In  lieu 

^e  National  Housing  Act 

1939".  and  (2)  by  striking 

thereof  "$125,000." 


'  rhe  House  bill  contains 
Is  not  the  substitute 


EV 


committee  amendment 
ve  title  I  of  the  House 


agreeing  to  that  part  of  the  Senate 
which  eliminates  the  proposal  to  re; 
bill? 

Mr.  BUT.KT.KY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
way  to  do  that,  because  the  Senate  c  )mmittee  amendment  is 
one  amendment  In  the  natm-e  of  a  si  bstitnte. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Blr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
have  on  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
Senate,  which  is  an  amendment  probo^ing  to  revive  title  I. 
ivhich  Is  the  House  provision  on  thftt  subject    May  I  not 


offer  that  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Senator  may  do  so. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Very  well.  I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  CHiEy  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  13.  Section  2  (a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended, 
is  further  amended — 

(a)  By  striiing  out  tho  word-s  "April  1,  1936.  and  prior  to  April 
1.  1937"  In  the  first  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  wrrcLj  "the  da^e  of  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Hcuslnsr  Act  amendments  of  1937  and  prior  to  JtiJy  1,  1939"; 

(bi  By  striking  out  from  such  sentence  the  words  "additions 
upon  Improved"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "improve- 
ments upon  urban  or  rurai"; 

(C)  By  striking  out  from  such  sentence  the  word.s  "and  the  pur- 
chase and  instaUaticn  of  equipment  and  machinery  upon  such  real 
property,"; 

(d)  By  striking  out  the  la.>t  two  sentences  of  such  section  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foliowU-.^?  'In  no  case  shall  the  in- 
stirance  granted  by  the  Administrator  under  this  section  to  any 
such  financial  institution  on  loan.';,  advances  of  credit,  and  pur- 
chases made  by  such  financial  Institution  for  such  purposes  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  such  loans,  advances  of  credit,  and  pur- 
chases. The  total  liability  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  time 
plus  the  amount  of  claims  paid  In  respect  of  all  insurance  here- 
tofore and  hereafter  granted  under  this  section  and  section  6,  as 
amended,   shall   not   exceed   In   tlie   aggregate   $100,000,000." 

Sec  14.  Section  2  (b)  of  such  act,  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"(b)  No  Instirance  shall  be  granted  under  this  section  to  any 
such  financial  institution  with  respect  to  any  obligation  repre- 
senting any  such  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchiLSt  by  It,  If  the 
amount  of  such  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  exceeds  $10,000 
with  respect  to  loans,  advances,  or  purchases  for  fljianclng  repairs, 
alterations,  or  improvements  upon  existing  structures,  or  exceeds 
$2,500  with  respect  to  loans,  advances,  or  purchases  for  flnanrtng 
the  btilldlng  of  new  structures,  nor  unless  the  obligation  bears 
such  interest,  has  such  maturity,  and  contains  such  other  terms, 
conditions,  and  restrictions  as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  in 
order  to  make  credit  availaijle  for  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Peppki] 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges!.  (Putting  the 
question.]     The  ayes  seem  to  have  it. 

M".  BUTJnJIY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  wil]  call  the  roH. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adami 

Andrews 

A.shurst 

Austin 

BaUe? 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown.  N.  1 

Bulkley 

BulDW 

Burke 
Byrd 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavez 

Conna!!y 
Copeland 


Davis 

Dieterlch 

Donahey 

Elender 
FY&zier 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Graves 

Gre^'n 

Hale 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hitchcock 

Holn 

JohrLsoa,  Colo. 

King 


La  Fo;;ette 
Lodge 

Iicgan 

Li^UtTscari 

Liiri;-t»n 

Mr.*idrx) 
M^  C'arran 

McKellar 
M   .Narv 

Ma.,  r.cy 

Minton 
Murray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

Pepper 


Pitt  man 
Pope 

RadcllfTe 

Rusfcii 

Sf  hwart?; 
Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Shlp«^tead 

Smathera 

Steiwcr 

Thonias,  Utah 

Townrend 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuya 

Wa-'ner 

WaNh 

Wheeler 

White 


The  VICE  PRESIDEST.  Scvcnty-flve  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.  A  quorum  is  present.  The  question 
is  on  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  the  aiiiendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BULKLEY.     On  that  I  a.=  k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEIWER.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEIWER.  Am  I  correct  in  tmderstanding  that  the 
question  is  on  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  that  the  substitute  is  the  text  of 
the  House  bill  relating  to  title  I? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  so  understands.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  (when  his  name  was  called) .  On  this 
question  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lewis].  Not  knowing  how  he  would  vote  if  present,  I 
withhold  m.y  vote.    If  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  should  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HALE  (after  having^  voted  in  the  negative).  Has  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Byrnes]  voted? 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT.    That  Senator  has  not  voted. 

Mr.  KALE.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  understand,  however,  that  If  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  as  I  have  voted.  Therefore  I  will  allow 
my  vote  to  stand. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass!.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
would  vote  if  present,  and  therefore  withhold  my  vote.  If  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  should  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  announce  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Retnolds],  who  is  in 
attendance  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
ofiQcial  business,  and  state  that  if  present  he  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  McKELLAR  (after  having  voted  in  the  affirmative) .  I 
understand  that  my  general  pair,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  TowNSEND],  is  not  present.  I  transfer  my  pair 
with  him  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Over- 
ton], and  will  let  my  vote  stand. 

Mr.  McNARY  (sifter  having  voted  in  the  affirmative).  I 
have  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Harrison].  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia !Mr.  Johnson],  and  will  allow  my  vote  to  stand. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GcFFEY]  is  detained  in  a  conference  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Berry]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes]  are  absent  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

Ttie  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Byrnes],  the  Senator  frc«n  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mrs.  Graves],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lewis], 
the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moore],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Overton],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith], 
the  Senator  frcwn  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Truman],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Senator  fr(Hn  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46,  nays  22,  as  follows: 

TEAS— 46 


Andrews 

Da  via 

La  PoUette 

Pepper 

Austin 

Dieterlch 

Lodge 

Plttman 

Bankhead 

Duffy 

Logan 

Pope 

Barkley 

Ellender 

Lonergan 

Russell 

Borah 

George 

McAdoo 

Schwartz 

Bridges 

Gibson 

McCarran 

Sheppard 

Brown,  N.  H. 

Green 

McKeUar 

Thomas,  Utah 

Bulow 

Hatch 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

Capper 

Hayden 

Minton 

Wagner 

Caraway 

Herring 

Murray 

Walsh 

Chavez 

Hitchcock 

Nye 

Coi>eland 

Johnson,  Colo 

O'Mahoney 

NAYS— 22 

Adams 

Connally 

King 

RadcllfTe 

Aflhurst 

Donahey 

Lundeen 

Schwellenbach 

BtOley 

Frazier 

McGUl 

Smathera 

Bulldey 

Gerry 

Maloney 

Stelwer 

B\iTke 

Hale 

Neely 

Byrd 

Holt 

Norrls 

NOT  VOTINO— 28 


Berry 

Glass 

Lewis 

Thomas,  Okla 

BUho 

Graves 

Miller 

Townsend 

Bone 

Gufley 

Moore 

Truman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harrison 

Overton 

Tydings 

Byrnes 

Hughes 

Reynolds 

Vandcnberg 

Clark 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Shipstead 

Wheeler 

GUlette 

Lee 

Smith 

White 

So  Mr.  Pepper's  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Bridges'  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as  amended,  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  77  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment, it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  of  lines  17  to  19,  in- 
clusive, and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  211.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
Euch  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  th» 
provisions  of  ttiis  title:  Provided,  That  the  rates  of  p>ay  for  persona 
employed  upon  the  construction  of  property  covered  by  a  mortgage 
insured  under  this  title  shall  be  not  less  than  prevaUlng  rates  of 
pay  for  work  of  a  similar  nature  In  the  same  locality,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Labor  with  the  approval  of  the 
President:  Provided  further,  That  adequate  labor  standards  shall 
be  maintained  on  all  construction  of  property  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  this  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Lodge]  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LODGE.    I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Davis 

La  Pollette 

Plttman 

Andrews 

Dieterlch 

Lodge 

Pope 

Ashurst 

Donahey 

Logan 

Radcllffe 

Au-stln 

Duffy 

Lonergan 

Reynolds 

BaUey 

Ellender 

Lundeen 

RusseU 

Bankhead 

Frazier 

McAdoo 

Schwartz 

Barkley 

George 

McCarran 

Schwellenbach 

Borah 

Gerry 

McGUl 

Sheppard 

Bridges 

Gibson 

McKellar 

Shipstead 

Brown.  N.  H. 

Graves 

McNary 

Smathera 

Bulkley 

Green 

Maloney 

Stelwer 

Buiow 

Haie 

Miller 

Thomas,  Utah 

Burke 

Hatch 

Minton 

Townsend 

Byrd 

Hayden 

Murray 

Vandenberg 

Capper 

Herring 

Neely 

Van  Nuys 

Caraway 

Hitchcock 

Norrls 

Wagner 

Chavez 

Holt 

Nye 

Walsh 

Connally 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O'Mahoney 

Wheeler 

Copeland 

King 

Pepper 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.    Seventy-five    Senators    have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  Ls  present.    The  que»-| 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator ' 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  to  the  amendment  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  call  for  the  yeas  aixd  nays. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  tiave  the 
amendment  restated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  again  state  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  restated. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  has  already  been  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  thinks  that  to  so 
hold  would  be  taking  an  advantage.  TTie  Chair  announced 
that  not  sufficient  hands  were  raised  to  second  the  demand 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  that  was  officially  the  decision 
of  the  Chair.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  asked  for  a  quorum, 
and  after  a  quorum  developed  the  Chair  is  of  opinion  tiiat 
he  must  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  say  whether  It 
desires  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  called. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Texas  made  the 
point  of  order  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  quorum  waa 


Byrd 


Holt 


NorrU 
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dema  id 


wus 


present.    The  rule  provides  that 
must  secaxid  a  demand  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  may  be  ordered 
cient  number  seconded  the 
In  nowise  is  iffocf  that  there 
and  the  presumption  is  that 
because  there  had  just  been  a 
tion  that  there  is  a  quorum  preser^t 
when  the  absence  of  a  quorum  is 

■nie  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The 
truth.    However,  the  Senate  of  tb ; 
which    the    Chair    must    observe 
answered  to  their  names  on  the 
diatelj'  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
of  the  Chair  to  determine  whethe^ 
onded  the  demand,  and  the  Cha 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  I 
time   of  the  Senate  in  discussinf 


Sever  ty 


weie 


that 


should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Sena 
Senator  from  Ohio  what  the 
The  amendment  strikes  me  as 
posal.    If  there  is  any  reason  why 
the  bin.  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    The  Senator 
make  any  objection  to  it.    I  madfe 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  if  thefe 

Mr.  NORRIS.    I  did  not  so 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The 
the  araenctment. 

Several  Senators  demanded  the 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  thi 
Chair  is  of  opinion  that  not  a 
demand. 

Mr.  McNARY.    The    roll    call 
spending. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
to  their  names,  and  12  hands 
mand  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

SrvTRAL  Skmators.    Regular 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The 
preside  in  a  constitutional  manner 
accurate.     This  is  a  constitutional 
counted  as  accurately  as  he  knew 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  appreciate 
making  errors  now  and  then, 
the  clerk  made  was  not  quite 
standing  count. 

Mr.  KINO.    Regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
ing  that  errors  do  occur. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President. 
order  to  require  a  roll  calL 

TTe  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The 

Mr.  McNARY.    And  the  Senat(ir 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In 
Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  Presiden ; 
Senate,  whose  duty  is  it  to  coun 
from  Oregon  or  of  the  Vice 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The 
thing  about  it.    It  happens  that 
question.    When  the  present 
the  Senate  it  had  beoi  the 
the  Chair  was  Informed,  for  the 
The  Chair  submitted  the  matter 
being  of  opinion  that  it  was  his 
the  Smate  acquiesced.    If  the 
dext.  do  the  comiting  tn  the 
tion  that  the  Chair  has  made 
present  occupant  cf  the  Chair  wil 
at  that  duty. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President 
Chair  made  an  error.    Perhaps  I 


jne-flfth  of  those  present 

Teas  and  nays  before  the 

rhe  fact  that  not  a  sufiQ- 

for  the  yeas  and  nays 

not  a  quorum  present, 

the^e  was  a  quorum  present, 

quoijum  call,  and  the  presump- 

continues  up  to  the  time 

!  uggested. 

Senator  states  an  obvious 
United  States  has  a  rule 
Seventy-five    Senators 
recent  roll  call.     Imme- 
It  was  the  duty 
a  sufBcient  number  sec- 
performed  that  duty. 
do  not  desire  to  take  the 
the   amendment,   but   I 
OE  from  New  York  or  the 
objedtion  to  the  amendment  is. 
co|itaining  a  very  good  pro- 
it  should  not  be  put  into 


demanded. 


i:- 


did  not  understand  me  to 
no  objection.    I  propose 
is  a  roll  call, 
understand. 

(luestion  is  on  agreeing  to 

yeas  and  nays, 
demand  seconded?    The 
sufQcient  number  second  the 


December  21 


showed    75    Senators    re- 


flve  Senators  answered 
raised  to  second  the  de- 


or<  er! 
cphair  undertakes  always  to 
and  tries  lo  be  fair  and 
matter,  and  the  Chair 
how. 

but  we  are  all  given  to 

think  probably  the  count 

atcurate.    I  now  ask  for  a 


cotirse,  the  Chair  admits  that 
McNahy]  is  correct  in  stat- 

only  15  were  necessary  in 

$enator  is  correct. 

from  Oregon  counted  17. 
of  the  statement  of  the 


VI  ;w 


Presi  lent 


under  the  rules  of  the 
the  duty  of  the  Senator 


rules  do  not  provide  any- 

there  are  no  rules  on  the 

of  the  Chair  came  to 

for  a  nimaber  of  years, 

clerk  to  do  the  coimting. 

to  the  Senate  once  before, 

to  do  the  coimting,  and 

$enate  desires  to  have  the 

in  view  of  the  sugges- 

eiror  this  afternoon,  the 

be  very  glad  to  be  reheved 


occ\]pant 
cast(m 


drty 


future 
aiL 


I  do  not  allege  that  the 
have.    But  in  view  of  the 


charges  and  counter  charges.  I  think  my  request  for  a  stand- 
ing count  should  be  granted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  thinks  that  in  view 
of  the  Senator's  positive  slatemcnt  that  he  counted  17  hand^, 
there  should  be  a  reccunt. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  Chair  has  announced  the  count,  and  that  the  action 
of  the  Chair  can  only  bo  ovprrul-'d  on  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair,  and  not  in  this  fa.3hion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  present  occupant  of  the 
Chair  tiiinks  he  has  di:^crf'ti(  n  in  the  premises.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Te.x.-.s  thinks  oth"n?.-i.'^\  and  he  desires  to  make  a 
point  of  Older  and  the  S«;nati'  desires  to  de'oatf^  it.  the 
Chair  will  be  vcr>-  cL^id  *o  have  that  dono.  Tlie  Chair  would 
like  to  be  relieved  of  this  rc-pi^aisibdity  a.?  far  as  po.^oiblf. 
but  whenever  the  Constitution  requires  adion  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  it  o«:'Curs  to  the  Chair  that  it  is  hi.';  duty 
to  see  that  the  constitutional  provision  is  carried  out  so 
far  as  pos.sible.  and  that  is  why  the  Chair  took  the  re.>ponsi- 
bility  of  counlmg.  to  see  whethe-r  one-fifth  of  thos'  prcs<nt 
were  in  favor  of  having  a  roll  ca'l.  becausf^  if  so,  under  the 
Constitution  they  were  entitled  U>  a  roll  call. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  a.sk  what  is  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
asked  that  the  Chair  make  a  recount. 

Mr.  BOP.AH.  I  thought  that  had  been  di.sposed  of.  and  I 
was  about  to  discuss  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No;  it  has  not  been  disposed  of. 
The  Chair  a^^ks  that  those  sixondiiiR  the  demand  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  raise  their  hand.s  and  keep  them  raised  imtil 
th?y  are  counted.  [After  counting.  I  A  .sufScient  number  of 
hands  is  raised,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  tx)  call  the  roU. 
Mr.  McNARY  'when  hi.>  name  wa5  called*.  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  thf  .=;eninr  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
H.^RP.isoN),  which  I  tran.-fpr  tn  the  senior  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia  I'Mr.  Johnson.'  and  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SHIPSTE.\D  'when  his  name  was  called*.  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass!.  I 
am  not  informed  as  to  how  that  Senator  would  vote  if  he 
were  present,  and  I  withhold  m.y  vote.  If  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  '"yea." 

Mr.   VANDENBERG    'when   his   name   was   called'.     On 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Lewis  1.     Not  knowing  how  he  would  vote.  In  his  ab- 
sence T  withheld  my  vote. 
The  rcU  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr  Byrnes],  who  is  ab.sent,  but  I  am 
informed  that  if  present  he  would  vote  as  I  intend  to  vote.  I 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr,  Berry]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Andrews  1,  the  junior 
Senator  from  M:ssis.sippi  ,Mr.  Bilbo],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bone:,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown  J,  the  jumor  Senator  from  South  Carolina  fMr. 
By-rnesI,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mi.-^souri  [Mr.  CL.*nKl, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gillette!,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Gl.^ssi.  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  H.^RPIsoN^.  thf'  junior  S'natoi  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
LeeI.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  !Mr.  Lrwisl,  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  McAdoo!,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McCarranI.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  MooreI, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  OvE.r^xoNl,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  iMr  Smith  1.  the  spnior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  Mr,  Thgm.^sI,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  TRrM.\N!.  and  the  Senator  from.  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  Penn.'^ylvania  [Mr, 
GuTFEYj  Is  detained  in  a  conference  at  the  White  House. 
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The  result  was  announree- 

—yeas  51,  nays 

17,  as  follows: 

YiSAS— 51 

Adams 

Dleterlch 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Pepper 

Austin 

DoRahey 

La  FoUette 

Pittman 

Bankbead 

Duffy 

Lodge 

Pope 

Barkley 

Elender 

Lonergan 

Reynolds 

Borah 

Frazier 

McGUl 

Rr.hwartz 

Bridges 

Gerry 

McKellar 

Sheppard 

Bulkley 

Gibson 

McNary 

Smathers 

Capper 

Graves 

Maloney 

Tliomas,  Utah 

Caraway 

Green 

Murray 

Van  Nuys 

Chavez 

Hale 

Neely 

Wagner 

Connally 

Hayden 

N  orris 

Walsh 

Copeland 

Hitchcock 

Nye 

Wheeler 

Davis 

Holt 

OMahoney 

N.\YS— 17 

Ba'.lry 

George 

Lundeen 

Schwellenbach 

Brown,  N.  H. 

Hatch 

Miller 

etelwer 

BuIqw 

Herring 

Mlnton 

Burke 

King 

Radcliffe 

Eyrd 

Logan 

Rusaell 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

And'fwa 

Clark 

Lee 

Smith 

Ashurst 

Gillette 

Lewis 

Thonia.s,  Obla. 

Berry 

Gla-ss 

Mc.\doo 

Town.sciid 

Biibo 

GutTey 

McCarran 

Truman 

Bone 

Harrison 

Moore 

Tydings 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hughes 

Overton 

Vandenberg 

Byrnes 

Johrison, 

Calif. 

Sliipstead 

White 

So,  Mr.  Lodge's  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr  President.  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  pg.ge  50,  after  line  18,  it  is  proposed 
to  Insert: 

(d)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  Insure,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  or  this  section,  any  mortgage  which  (A)  covers  a  farm 
upon  which  a  farm  house  or  other  farm  buildings  are  to  be  con- 
structed or  repaired,  and  (B)  otherwise  would  be  eligible  for  insur- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section:  Pto- 
rnded.  That  (1)  the  construct. on  and  repairs  to  be  undertaken  on 
such  farm  ahaU  Involve  the  exp>endtture  for  materials  and  labor 
of  an  amount  not  less  that  15  percent  of  the  total  principal 
obligation  of  said  mortgage;  (2)  the  mortgagor  shall  establish 
that  he  cannot  obtain  credit  on  equally  advantageous  terms  from 
any  private-  or  publlc-lendlni;  agency  or  institution;  and  (3)  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  his  designee,  shall  certify  that  the 
farm  If  operated  on  a  sound  farm  management  basis  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  yield  a  r;tum  sufficient  to  enable  the  mort- 
gagor to  operate  the  farm  and  to  amortize  the  mortgage  indebted- 
ness in  accordance  with  Its  tenns. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  practical 
unanimity  of  feeling,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  if  possible 
some  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  enable  this  measure 
to  operate  in  the  rural  communities.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  appalhng  conditions  in  many  rural  localities  with  respect 
to  housing.  I  believe  that  the  language  proposed  by  my 
amendment  provides  a  practical  means  of  making  this  meas- 
ure applicable  to  the  rural  communities.  I  have  conferred 
with  the  Senators  in  chargi?  of  the  bill,  and  I  feel  sure  they 
v,ill  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  sad;  and,  speaking  for  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Btjlkley]  £.nd  myself,  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so 
that  I  may  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Will  tlds  amendment,  If  adopted,  pro- 
vide that  the  farmer  may  get  a  loan  on  his  farm  and  a  new 
dwelling  in  excess  of  the  ca;t  of  the  dwelling? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Nc..  The  reason  for  inserting  the 
words  "not  less  than  15  percent"  is  simply  to  indicate  that 
the  situation  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration on  a  farm  is  th£,t  there  is  more  land  there  than 
there  will  be  in  an  urban  community  where  this  bill  is  to 
apply,  and,  of  course,  the  regulatlc«is  will  take  care  of  the 
situation  and  properly  saffjguard  It.  Tlie  Senator  realizes 
that  a  very  different  rule  must  be  ai^ed  when  the  larger 
acreage  on  the  farm  Is  considered  in  relation  to  the  value 
of  the  buildings  to  be  constxucted  upon  the  farm. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  But  I  understand  from  the  Senator  that  It 
is  not  his  intention  to  provide  that  there  may  be  a  loan  on 
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new  farm  construction  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  building 
or  buildings. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  If  tliis  measure  is  to  operate  in  rural 
communities  we  must  take  Into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  owns  a  much  larger  percentage  of  land  in  pro- 
portion to  the  building  than  is  the  case  in  the  urban  centers. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  make  myself  clearly 
understood.  What  I  fear  is  that  the  farmer  may  have  a 
farm  in  the  form  of  a  building  lot  \'alued  at  $5,000,  and  he 
may  build  a  house  valued  at  $1,000.  I  am  wondering  if  he 
may  get  a  loan  on  tlie  combined  $5,000  and  $1,000  value. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Tlie  intent  of  the  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  responsible  authority  to  take  into  consideration 
the  land  value  involved  in  an  operation  in  a  rural  community 
just  as  they  take  into  consideration  the  land  value  in  an 
operation  in  an  urban  community. 

Mr.  IkLALONEY.  Tlien,  in  view  of  that  explanation,  I  shall 
have  to  base  my  vote  on  the  assumption  that  under  this 
F.  H.  A.  set-up  we  are  willing  to  loan  a  farmer  money  far  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  building  he  may  construct. 

Mr.  LA  POLIiETTE.  That  is  not  the  intent,  I  may  say: 
but  if  the  Senator  will  consid  iv  the  problem  further,  he  will 
see  that  a  very  different  situation  exists  insofar  as  the  rural 
problem  is  concerned  than  that  with  respect  to  an  urban 
community.  It  is  only  to  take  care  of  that  condition  that  the 
"not  less  than  15  percent"  provision  has  been  placed  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  a  question  of 
security? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    It  is.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OTylAHONEY.  And  the  security  which  is  provided 
with  respect  to  an  urban  dwelling  and  with  respect  to  a  rural 
dwelhng  is  exactly  the  same? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    That  is  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
L&  FoLLETTE]  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  nn 
amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  63.  line  21,  after  the  word 
"associations",  it  is  proposed  to  insert — 

Cocperative  societies  which  axe  legal  agents  of  owner-occupants. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
ShipsteadI  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  committee  as  amended. 

The  amendment  of  the  committee  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  \^CE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is,  Shall  the 
amendment  be  engrossed  and  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time? 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is,  Shall  the  bill 
pass? 

Mr.  STEIWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if  I  may  not  have 
unanimous  consent  to  call  attention  to  page  49,  hne  7,  where 
there  appears  to  be  an  incongruity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "such  premium."  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner  1  to  that  matter.  Would  the 
Senator  be  agreeable  to  inserting  the  word  "all"  before  the 
word  "such",  so  that  it  would  clearly  show  that  the  premiums 
referred  to  are  all  the  premiums  in  that  section  and  not 
merely  those  referred  to  in  the  three  preceding  lines? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  is  a  possibility,  Mr.  President,  that 
a  rather  strict  construction  may  be  put  upon  the  word 
"such"  so  as  to  include  only  one  tjiJe  of  premium,  and  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  really 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  clarity. 

Mr.  STEIWER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent  
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mittee. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  ask  unanimous 
•such"  be  eliminated  and  that  there 
the  words  "all  such- 
Mr.  STEIWER.    I  say  to  the 
I  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Housing  Administration,  and  he 
Bertion  of  the  word  "all"  before  the 

Mr.  WAGNER.    It  would  be 
"such"  stricken  out,  and  the  words  " 
Mr.  STEIWER.    Very  weD.    I  ask 
have  that  amendment  to  the 
sidercd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there 
mcus-ccnsent   request   of  the 
Btetwer]?    The  Chair  hears  none. 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendmeiit 
Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  remarks  made  by  the  eminent 
and  Ohio  [Mr.  Wagnxr  and  Mr 
possible  influence  which  this 
building  and  loan  associations, 
belief  that  the  biH  will  have  no 
associations,  and  this  point  of  view 
discussion,  following  ciuestions  asket 
New  York  [Mr.  Copeland]  and  the 

KXNG]. 

There  are  thousands  of  my  const 
whose  home  ownership  has  been  anc 
only  through  building  and  loan 
be  willing  to  vote  for  this  measure  if 
jeopardy.    The  Senator  from  New  Yd 
indicated  that  at  the  beginning  of 
Congress  he  will  bring  to  the  floor 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  building 
shall  join  him  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
the  Record  letters  and  telegrams 
persons  whose  interests  are  affecte< 
Reinhardt.  president,  Pennsylvania 
tions;  David  G.  Morgan,  Allegheny 
ing  &  Loan  Associations;    Norman 
Mutual  Building  L  Loan  Association 
tary,  Philadelphia  County  League 
tions;  J.  G.  Good,  secretary.  Home 
Association;   E.  H.  Stumpf,  the 
Houlden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  D.  C 
Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
tary.  Spring  Hill  Building  k  Loan 
mann.  Monaca  Federal  Savings  L 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
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Senator  Jajos  J.  Datts, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

IfT  Deas  Sxnatok:  The  Pennsylvania 
Aasoclatlons,  haTlng  the  responaibUlty 
660.000   thrtfty   cltiaena   of   the 
through  oxa  1,350  member  aasoclatlons 
than  $000,000,000.  respectfxiUy  request 
new  hotistng  legislation  (H.  R.  8520) 
question. 

Please  consider  the  proposed  hoxislng 
loving  lines: 

1.  Ninety -percent  mortgage  loans  hav< 
so\md.    Howew,  If  BO-percent  mortgagqe 
It  does  encourage  new  construction,  the 
profit  most.    Tbenlor%,  why  not  require 
to  afmme  some  of  the  liability  by 
pool  to  Insure  the  loans  tmtU  the  \inpal^ 
percent?    Great  Britain**  90-perocnt 
a  plan  such  as  this. 

2.  Little  savers  naist  be  encouraged 
their  savlngB,  othcrwlae  thrift  tsstltutlods 
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ed  from  the  following 

by  this  bill:   William 

gilding  &  Loan  Associa- 

qounty  League  of  Biiild- 

E.   Clark,   New    Castle 

;  Samuel  Stem,  secre- 

Biiilding  &  Loan  Associa- 

Pratective  Savings  &  Loan 

Flintkote  Co.;    Robert  T. 

Realty  &  Trust  Co.; 

William  Fischer,  secre- 

A^ociation;  Joseph  Her- 

Association. 
natter  referred   to   was 
as  follows: 
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to  make  any  mortgage  loans.  The  Government's  baby  bonds  pay 
2.9  percent  interest.  We  nat'arally  pay  more  dividends  than  the 
Government.  Reducing  our  lntere«*t  ra*e  on  mortgage  loans  to  5 
percent  will  prevent  our  institutions  from  operating  successfully, 
and  this  will  further  retard  new  housmj. 

3.  National  mortgage  associations  are  not  needed.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  paying  its  own  way,  is  capable  of  doing 
the  Job.  Is  It  truly  private  enterprise  If  Government  capital  must 
be  used  to  organize  national  mortgaije  associations  for  the  purpose 
of  making  and  purcha.sing  mortgages  insured  by  the  Un.ted  States 
Government  through  the  Federal  Housing  Adrt.lnistration? 

4.  We  suggest  It  is  not  proper  for  the  United  States  Government 
to  adopt  a  permanent  policy  of  guar.inteemtj  or  Insuring  private 
mortgage  debts  by  placing  it  on  a  subsidy  basis  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  obligated  to  pay  the  lenders  if  a  future  depression 
causes  widespri^ad   mortgage   default. 

5.  Thrlit  institutions  such  as  curs  are  today  doing  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  all  home  financing  in  thi.s  country. 

We  will  gladly  cooperate  il  g.vea  a  reasonable  opportunity. 
Respectfiilly, 

PENNSYLVANI.^    I.EAGUZ    riF 

I  Building  tSc  Lo.^n  A.s.soci.\ttons, 

Wm.  Rzlniiabdt.  President. 
Attest: 

Geo.  W.  CLirFE. 
I  Secretary-Treasurer. 

AULEGHEMT    COUNTT    Lr»CrF    OF    BtTTI.DIXG 
.  AND  LOA.V   A.SS;D<IATI0N'S, 

Pittsburgii,  Pa  ,  December  18,  1937. 
Hon.  James  J  Da\-ts, 

Wa.'^hington.  D  C. 
Dear  Senatoe  :  To  give  you  the  reactions  of  your  many  frlcndj? 
oack  home  on  the  housing  bill,  S  3U55.  now  before  your  honorable 
body,  I  enclose  a  resolution  which  Is  self-e.xplan.itory.  We  feel 
that  you  are  fully  informed  as  to  the  operarum  and  objectives  of 
these  tlme-honnred  institutions  and  nothing  should  be  done  to 
cripple  them.  The  obj-'ct.ve  of  any  good  citizen  should  be  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  a  home.  It  Is  a  grievous  mistake  to  enccura:;e  a 
man  to  buy  a  home  on  a  90-percent  loan.  He  has  very  little  equity 
and  very  sh.'^rtly  bccomrs  dissatisfied  with  the  heavy  burcl'-n  he 
carries  and  rives  up  m  despair:  In  the  meantime  the  loanin';  insti- 
tution beccn.es  the  tar=Tct  fcr  his  misfortune. 

Having  come  from  the  ranks,  you  will  appreciate  this  language. 
Very  truly  y-urs, 

David  G.  Mcfgaij. 

Resolution  in  oppo.sitlon  to  H.  n   8520  and  S.  3055  by  the  Allctrhony 

County  League   of   Building   and   Loan   Associations,  Pr.isturc'h. 

Pa. 

Whereas  the  Pr'^siri'^r^t  cf  the  United  States,  Hon.  Fr-.nklln  D. 
Rcocevelt,  has  by  mr.s;>.'u:e  to  the  Congress  asked  that  body  for  the 
enactment  cf  a  meas.ire  in  enlargement  of  the  present  li^v^  which 
make  provisions  for  instrumentalities  created  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  forth  an  extensive  campaign  of  build- 
ing houses  and  structures  and  providing  financial  means  whereby 
dwellings  can  be  obtained  by  the  down  payment  of  only  10  percent 
on  the  part  of  the  purchasers  ''f  '^'iid  dwelling  places,  and  giving  him 
20  years  to  pay  the  balance  of  90  prrrent  at  the  Intorrst  rate  of  5 
percent,  and  yield  to  the  Inaners  being  5'i  ^^^  5'^  percent;  and 

Whereas  the  measure.?  are  before  the  Congress  known  a.s  H.  U. 
8520  and  S.  3055,  making  the  provision  to  carry  out  the  suggestion 
as  cc^tained  in  th^  Presld*-nt's  mes.sagp;   and 

Wh^ereas  the  Allegheny  County  Leag^iie  of  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociations, comprising  300  urii's  within  the  i:iorders  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pa  .  and  having  a-ssets  of  $750.000  000,  by  it^  executive  com- 
mittee, con5isting  of  all  the  ofiQcers  of  such  league,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  constituted  associations,  lia.i  met  and  nlven  fullest 
ccnsideraticn  to  the  tills  aforesaid,  docs  earnestly  make  objr-ctlon 
to  the  passage  of  these  bills  for  reasorLs,  some  of  which  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  President  has  sensed  In  his  message  setting  forth  the  plan 
that  he  feels  losses  may  result  in  the  operation  of  the  scheme,  which, 
he  says,  "If  any  costs  should  re.sult  to  the  Gowrnnient,  it  will  be 
negligible  when  measur>.-d  by  the  volume  cf  construction."  etc. 

2.  The  Government's  condtict  of  this  proposition  resulting  in  any 
losses  means  Ics-ses  cf  biKlor.s  cf  dollars  to  the  little  Icr.ders  at- 
tached to  the  building  and  loan  instttuticns  of  our  county  and  the 
country  at  large  who  cannot  comfx-re  with  saj:i'\ 

3.  Loaning  90  percent  to  the  individual  does  not  put  him  in  a 
position  where  psychologically  he  can  feel  that  he  has  enough 
invested  to  make  It  worth  while  to  keep  his  payments  made,  result- 
ing in  Inevitable  failure  cf  the  plan 

4.  The  building  and  loan  as-Tciatiins  cannot  lend  with  any  safety 
whatever  to  Its  shareholders  90  percent  cf  the  viilue  of  the  prop- 
erty; it  would  be  charged  with  the  utm.ost  poor  Judgment  by  those 
whose  money  Is  involved. 

5.  The  building  and  loan  associations  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the 
country  have  been  engaged  for  over  100  years  in  actively  financing 
the  repair,  buying,  building,  and  cwnirg  nf  homes.  D\xrlng  1936 
these  concerns  throughout  the  country  leaned  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars, and  1937  will  pass  that  figure.  A  governmental  scheme  such  as 
provided  for  in  this  measure  and  operating  at  a  loss  will  place 
our  Institutions  in  a  position  where  they  cannot  operate  at  all. 

6.  The  builcUng  and  loan  instltutlcris  during  the  100  years  and 
more  that  they  have  been   In   the  home-financing   busiresa  have 
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helped  and  a.sKisted  8,000  000  families  to  acquire  their  homes,  and 
these  folks  attest  the  usefulness  p.nd  benefits  of  our  institution. 
The  people  are  willing  to  still  continue  their  faith  in  otir  associa- 
tions without  the  supposed  necessity  of  a  governmental  proposition 
to  be  operated,  accortling  to  our  President,  at  a  loss. 

7.  The  m.easures  put  the  banks  further  Into  the  house-financing 
field.  Tlieir  place  is  undoubtedly  on  the  commercial  side  of 
business. 

Tl^.erefore  be  it 

Rcffolred  by  the  erecvtive  committee  of  the  Alletjheny  County 
.L-ragiLC  of  Building  and  Lean  Associations  in  meeting  assembled, 
Al-.rr  fully  discussing  the  entire  terms  and  features  of  H.  R.  8520 
and  S.  3055,  and  whose  offlcers  and  management  have  had  much 
experience  In  the  home-'^.nancing  field,  and  with  the  desire  to 
give  due  credit  to  our  President  in  his  wish  to  relieve  the  present 
difficulties  suffered  by  the  people  of  our  country,  yet  does  not  and 
cannot  conceive  that  the  plan  presented  can  have  any  effect  other 
than  complete  economic  failure,  resulting  In  loss  to  the  great 
throng  bclongmg  to  our  building  and  loan  movement  and  many 
others. 

_  Therefore  our  institutions  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  these  bills  as  drawn  ard  urge  all  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  and  prevent 
the  passage  cf  the  same. 

This  resolution  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  December  16. 

AETHtrH  F.  Schmidt, 

President. 

Attest: 

David  G.  Morgan. 

Secretary. 

New  Castle  Muttal  BtrrLDrNG  and  Loan  Association, 

Neircastle,  Pa.,  December  17,  1937. 
Senator  James  DAv^s. 

Washinglon,  D.  C 

Dear  Senator  DA\^s :  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  vou  President 
Roo^^evelts  new  housing  till.  First,  let  us  lock  at  section  7.  pages 
3  and  4.  I  gather  that  the  proposal  Is  to  make  90-percent  loans 
on  ov>-ni^r-orrupied  house;.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  hardly  sound,  for  :f  the  90  percent  Is  fijianced  0:1  t^io  basis 
of  a  20-year  loan,  the  payments  will  be  so  small  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  loan  will  be  very  slight  in  4  or  5  years,  and  without 
question  the  depreciation  and  obsoiesctnce  on  the  property  during 
that  period  would  wipe  DUt  the  purchaser's  equity  In  the  Bamc. 
Tlien  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered,  such  as  shifting  of 
districts  and  a  possible  dapreclatlon  In  real-estate  values.  Taking 
these  things  into  consldoi-atlon  It  would  seem  to  me  that  It  would 
be  quite  dangerous  practice  for  an  association  which  is  a  guardian 
of  rmall  savers'  funds  to  participate  lu  these  90-percent  loans.  It 
would  seem  more  reascrable  to  me  to  allow  the  percentage  to 
remain  as  l';  or  possibly  reduce  It  to  75  percent. 

I  also  notice  that  sectlcn  9,  page  5,  requires  the  reduction  of  the 
Insurance  premium  paid  by  the  borrower  to  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  on  the  diminishing  balance.  Inasmuch  as  the  former  rate 
on  80-percent  loans  was  one-half  of  1  percent  on  the  original 
balance,  It  seems  unreascnable  to  think  that  we  can  safely  Insxire 
these  mortgages  up  to  90  percent  at  one-fourth  of  1  percent. 

Section  26,  page  32.  has  to  do  with  the  forming  of  national  mort- 
l^age  associations.  I  hav;  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Federal  home-loan  bank  system,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations,  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. I  believe  they  have  the  credit  facilities  necessary  to  put  on 
a  very  worth-while  housing  program  in  America.  As  far  as  the 
banks  are  concerned  I  can  see  no  necessity  for  these  associations, 
for  they  already  have  the  privilege  of  discounting  their  mortgages 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  there  are  three  things  which  could  be 
done  which  would  stimulate  the  flow  of  funds  into  building  and 
loan  associations,  thereby  Increasing  the  funds  available  to  sup- 
port a  housing  program: 

First.  It  would  seem  reasonable  that  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  should  not  pay  a  higher  Insurance  premium  than 
the  banks  which  are  insured  in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  banks  pay  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  and  the  rate 
for  the  Federal  Sa\'lngs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  is  cne- 
elghth  of  I  percent  with  a  possible  additional  one-eighth  assess- 
ment. 

Second.  Many  State-chartered  associations  would  Insure  their 
accounts  in  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
and  thereby  would  be  in  a  position  to  attract  new  funds  to  their 
associations  Lf  the  examinations  of  the  associations  were  paid  for 
by  the  corporation. 

Third.  The  method  of  liquidating  an  Insolvent  association  Is 
quite  a  slow  process,  the  shareholder  receiving  10  percent  of  his 
funds  In  cash  and  the  balance  In  non-lnterest-bearing  debentures 
over  a  period  of  3  years.  I  believe  It  would  be  wise  to  place  a 
rate  of  2  percent  on  these  debentures  and  in  this  way  m^akc  in- 
vestments in  Insured  building  and  loan  associations  more  attrac- 
Uve. 

I  shall  appreciate  yotir  giving  consideration  to  these  thoughts. 
I  do  not  claim  they  will  solve  the  situation,  but  from  my  exp>erience 
in  the  building  and  loan  business,  I  believe  the  things  I  have 
mentioned  would  be  of  assistance  to  a  housing  program. 


con 


I  should  be  very  happy  to  discuss  this  further  with  you  at  your 
tnvenience. 

Yours  truly, 

New  Castle  Mutttal  BrrLuiNc  and  Loan  Association, 

Norman  E.  Claek,  Secretary. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  20,  1937. 
Hon.  jAMTtS  J.  Davt."5, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C: 
The  Phllrdelphia  County  League  of  Building  and  Loan  A-Ksocla- 
tlcns  approve  90-percent  financing  of  homes  only  If  5  F>ercent  or 
more  of  purcha.se  pr.ce  left  with  lending  Institution  by  those 
profiting  on  sales.  Does  not  approve  of  n?ductlon  in  interest  rate, 
as  this  would  retard  the  investment  of  jjrivate  funds  In  our  In- 
stitution, because  we  could  not  pay  sutQcient  rate  of  dividends 
after  deducting  op'^rating  costs.  We  also  recommend  adoption  of 
amendments  to  existing  legislation  as  jiroposed  by  the  United 
States  Builcing  and  Loan  Leagtie,  particularly  the  following:  Re- 
duce premium  charge  by  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Ins-orance 
Corporation  to  one-tv,elfth  of  1  percent,  same  as  premium  to 
commercial  banks,  and  have  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  assume  examination  costs  In  connection  with  Insured 
Institutions,  as  charge  of  $25  per  day  Is  exorbitant.  Provide  for 
Interest  .n  not  less  than  2  percent  to  be  paid  on  debentures  of  the 
Insurance  Corporation  given  in  case  of  default.  We  wish  to  co- 
operate with  the  President's  program  to  build  new  homes,  but  also 
wish  our  in."^titutions  to  be  In  a  position  to  compete  with  other 
lending  institutions.  Your  support  of  ttds  program  is  requested, 
and  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  our  league. 

Samuxl  Stern. 
Secretary,  Philadelphia  County  League  of 

Building  and  Loan  Associaiioru. 


Home  Protective  Sa\tngs  and  Loan  Association, 

Sen-  Brighton,  Pa.,  December  15,  1937, 
Senator  James  J.  D.avis, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Set.- atop.  Davis:  The  future  of  the  building  and  loan  as- 
soclatlon.s  rests  greatly  upon  the  passage  of  the  proposed  amen-i- 
ments  to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  as  proposed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  You  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  build- 
ing and  loan  situation  In  the  State  cf  P<  iinFvlvanla.  as  being  one 
of  the  largest  financial  groups  in  the  State  and  the  safest  and  best 
field  open  for  the  small  investor. 

The  institutions  are  now  being  insurcl  by  the  Government  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  banks  an-  Insured,  and  this  natu- 
rally wUl  create  greater  confidence  with  these  investors.  To  Invite 
the  small  investor  or  the  workingman  It  will  be  necessary  to  give 
him  a  fair  return  on  his  investment.  This  amendment  as  pro- 
posed will  reduce  the  rettirn  to  the  small  Investor  by  reducing  the 
Interest  rate  on  mortgsfres. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  Increase  th?  percentage  to  be  loaned 
from  80  to  90  percent,  which.  In  our  opinion,  would  be  very 
risky  and  would  be  possibly  buying  the  property  should  we  have 
even  a  slight  depression  in  this  country.  Our  experience  previous 
to  the  depression  was  to  make  loans  up  to  66%  percent  of  a  fair 
appraised  value,  and  when  it  became  nec:issary  for  the  association 
to  exchange  our  mortnages  for  Home  Owners'  Ixmn  Corpjcration 
bonds,  a  Goveriunent  agency,  we  could  not.  In  most  cases,  receive 
the  actual  amount  due  us.  It  also  prop,3se3  to  create  a  national 
mortgage  association,  which  would  be  in  direct  competition  to  thw 
building  and  loans,  especially  In  the  field  dealing  vrtth  home- 
mortgage  loans. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  you  use  your  Influence  in  defeating  such 
adverse  legislation  to  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  this 
country. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Home  Peotectivs  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

For  the  board  of  directors: 

J.  G.  C300D,  Secretarp. 

The  Flintkote  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  14,  2937. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sie:  In  the  President's  special  message  of  November  29.  1937. 
there  was  Included  a  recommendation  that  Insurance  be  provided 
for  repair  and  modernization  loans  similar  to  that  formerly  pro- 
vided for  under  title  1  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Such  Insurance  stimulated  construction  and  added  to  the  public 
welfare  by  making  funds  available  for  this  type  of  work  at  mL'ilmum 
cost. 

Im.mediately  following  the  enactment  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  a  marked  Improvement  in  construction  was  noticeable,  whereas 
a  decline  followed  when  Congress  did  not  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  1  on  April  1,  1937. 

A  modernization  program  at  this  time  will  have  a  desirable  efTect, 
as   it   will  provide   immediate   employment   until   such   tlm;   tliat 
employment  can  be  taken  up  by  the  new  construction  program. 
May  I  ask  you  to  add  your  support  to  tills  legislation? 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  H.  Oroior. 
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PriTSBUP.cH.  Pa 
Hon.  Jamts  J.  Davis. 

United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvcnit 

Senate  Office  Building,  \fash 

Mr  DzAB  Senator:  I  have  been  associated 
loan  association  movement  In  Pittsburgh  and 
County  for  a  period  of  25  years,  and  I  am 
respecting  the  passage  of  tiie  hotislng  bill 
bill  provides  for  instituting  Government 
purpose  of  building  and  selling  houses  and  dtvell 
pie,  and,  according  to  the  plan,  these  folks 
percent   down   and   the   balance   of   90 
percent. 

It  app>ears  as  an  unwise  measure.    An 
down  10  percent  Ln  the  purchase  of  a  propert^' 
logical  Interest  to  continue  payments.    You  " 
natures  of  people  to  O.  K.  that  proposition 
styles  of  houses  change  in  less  than  20 
years   we   see  a  different  architecture   and 
house  building,  with  equipment  far  dlfferen 
that  time,  and  people  will  shelve  themselves 
out  of  date  and  seek  to  go  elsewhere,  accordliig 
changes  in  hotises.  construction,  and  equipment 
the  Government  holding  the  bag  in  a  great 
of  all,  our  building  and  loan  associations 
Government  institution  wherein  only  10 
the  buyer.    We  have  found  that  con/jcrvatls^ 
on  the  basis  of  at  least  25  percent  being 
the  purchase  of  any  property.    Notwithstanding 
that  during  this  depression  we  have  been 
many  cases. 

I  urge  your  opposition  to  this  bUL    The 
mtnd.  will  put  the  buUdlsg  and  loan 
■o  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  fiinctlon. 
Tears  very  truly. 


ington,  D.  C. 

i?-lth  the  building  and 

vicinity  In  Ai^eeheny 

Iting  you  this  letter 

as  S.  3055.     This 

instrumentalities  for  the 

:ng  places  to  peo- 

need  only  to  priy   10 

percctit   in   20    years   at    5 


Individual 


yea-s 


who  only  pays 
has  not  the  psycho- 
enough  about  the 
You  also  know  that 
In  fact,  every   10 
(JlfTerent   character   to 
than  those  prior  to 
(lut  of  houses  that  are 
to  the  trend  of  the 
This  would  leave 
many  cases.    But  first 
compete  with  a 
is  paid  down  by 
prompts  us  to  loan 
by  the  borrower  for 
that  fact,  we  flhd 
to  foreclose  in 


csnnot 
per  :ent 


coi  apelled 


I^issage  thereof,  to  my 
out  of  business. 


associa  tlons 


REAinr 


Thx  C.  D.  BtraNs 

Denxfer.  Colo 
Senator  Jamxs  J.  Datis. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

'Dkam  ScfAToa:  Recently  the  National 
Boards  filed  a  brief  with  the  Senate  Plnance 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  with  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  C<nnmlttee, 
rcTtBlon.  of  which  Hon.  PKid  M.  Vinson  Is 

We  are  extensive  holders  of  subdivisions 
deal  of  borne  building  in  the  past  and  we 
justice  will  be  done  to  ua  and  people  in  s: 
personal  holding  company  provisions  of  the 

An  laws  that  tend  to  slow  up  business 
ing  cannot  help  but  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
fQUy  realise  the  tremendfms  responsibility 
of  your  position  and  we  most  humbly  ask 
eonslderatlon  as  possible  to  what  we  think 
and  just  presentatkn  of  our  case. 

Wishing  you  every  success   in  your  very 
and  with  the  compliments  of  the  season,  I 
Toots  stnctfely. 


appointed 
caa 
and 


PiTTSBUlCH,  Pa. 

Jaios  J.  Datb, 
Senate  Offlee  ButUUng,  Washington,  D 

T3KAM.  Ssnatob:   I  represent,  ss  attorney, 
associations   in  this   county  and  also  man; ' 
holders  in  other  buUdtng  and  loan  assoclattc^ 
tnterested  In  preventing  the  passage  of 
9SaO  and  S.  3065.    The  future  status  of 
stake  If  these  blU((  are  passed  in  their  presei^t 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  building  and 
proei>ered  and  perfc^med  a  fline  service  to 
Ing  the  thrifty  and  ambitious  workmen  attain 
amortization  plan.    The  associations  have 
service  for  over  100  years  and  never  departed 
principle  of  security.     We  feel  that  the  pr 
passed,   will   be    an   unsound   plan 
nearly  an  building  and  loan  associations 
win  mean  Irreparable  hann  to  otir  commui. 
millions  of  shareholders  scattered  over  the 
strongly  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  p 
present  form. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Pedejal 
tt  ese 

It  fo 
l>an 
otr 


econom  Ically 
cut 


passjig' 


SPBorB  Hill  BmLoiNa  &  Loan 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
BozL  Jaioes  J.  Davq, 

Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Waahi 
DsAS  Ba:   I,  secretary  of  the  Spring  HIU 
XiOan  Association  No.  2.  North  Side, 
opposition   to  the   passage    of    Senate    bill 
committee  of  Allegheny  County  League  of 
rtatlona.  comprising  over  300  associations  in 
voiced  their  opposition  to  this  measure 
bonding  and  loan  associations.    We  resolvec 
tag  able  to  function  urging  your  opposition 


Plttsbi:  rgh 


I; 


December  21 


December  18.  1937. 


Robot  T.  Hottlden. 


&  Tkttst  Co., 
December  16,  19  JJ 


Association  of  Real  Estate 

Committee,  the  House 

subcommittee  of  the 

to  study  revenue 

airman. 

have  done  a  great 

believe  that  a  gross  In- 

mllar  position  in  the 

I  Qcome  Tax  Act. 

act^ty  and  retard  bulld- 

of  prosperity.    We 

I  JDd  the  awful  burden 

you  give  as  much 

is  a  very  merltorlotis 


t  lat 


re^Mnslble  position. 


a  n 


D.  C.  Bttkns. 


December  18,  1937. 


AmrcB  P.  Schmidt. 


Asa  3CIATION, 


No.  2, 
December  13,  1337. 


bill  fS.  3055).  We  have  boen  very  conservative  In  all  thp  years  of 
our  existence.  We  like  to  I'-an  c.n  the  basl.s  cf  50  per'^ent  of  the 
valuation  of  the  prcptrty.  and  not  exceed  65  percent  whenn-er  the 
moral  risk  is  favorable.  We  certainly  would  net  Le  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  institution  rvqiaring  the  borrower  to  puy  only  10 
percent  down  and  the  bal.ince  at  5  percent  In  20  yeai-s.  Our  thare- 
holders  would  not  t^ilcrate  ^uch  an  unwise  policy. 

Please  u^e  your  test  endeavor  to  oppose  passage  of  Senate  bill 
3055. 

Very  truly  yo'irs, 

The  SpiiiNc.  Hu-L  Pr.EMicM  Brti-DrNr,  .«i.nd 

j  Lo.AN   AS-^OCIATION,    No.    2, 

William  Fische.i,  Secretary. 


10  building  and  loan 

hundreds  of   share- 

We  are  all  vitally 

housing  bills.  H.  R. 

associations  is  at 

form. 

associations   have 
community  in  help- 
homes  on  a  sound 
performed  this  valuable 
from  the  sound  basic 
(iposed  amendment,   if 
and    will    force 
of  business.     This 
Ity  and  to  the  m.any 
country.     I  therefore 
ge  of  this  bill  in  its 


nfton,  D.  C. 

Premiiim  Building  & 
have  heard  your 
3055.     The    executive 
Braiding  and  Loan  Asso- 
the  county,  have  also 
is  dangeroiis  to  our 
in  all  likely  not  be- 
to  the  passage  of  this 


MoNACA  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  .■'.s.sociatton, 

Monaca,  Pa.,  December  17.  1937. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Davts, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Ms.  Davis:  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Monaca  Federal 
Savings  &  Loiin  -^.ssocution.  by  resolution  duly  passed  Wcd;;csday, 
December  15.  19o7,  at  their  wcehly  meeting,  respectfully  request 
you  to  give  ail  y-ur  Fuppcrt  and  eood  influence  to  'he  rmaend- 
mcnts  proposed  bv  the  UnUed  S*p.tes  Building  and  Lean  Lea^o 
to  S.  3055,  now  betcre  the  H  use  Banking:  a.-.d  Currency  Committee. 
A  copy  of  the -e  prr^po^ed  ain'-ndment^  have  bee.'";  furnished  vou 
by  the  United  States  Euilring  and  Loan  Ler  ^je,  Av.-i  a  careful  con- 
sideration cf  them  will  certainly  convince  you  that  they  are  very 
necessary  f;..r  the  protection,  life,  and  existence  of  a  building  and 
loan.  If  the  bill.  a.=;  origimilly  drawn,  is  permitted  to  na.=s  with- 
out th°se  proposed  amrndment.';.  e.  pecially  Nos.  I.  III.  VI.  X,  XIV, 
and  -vV,  bivlding  and  Ic-^ns  will  be  again  forced  to  the  wall  and 
driven  clear  out  of  the  field. 

Trusting  3-ou  will  give  thi.^  vour  pergonal  con--ifierntion  and  use 
your  good  offices  for  the  prote^nion  and  life  of  the  associations, 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours. 

I  JosrrH  HtatMANTT. 

'  Executive  Vice  President, 


MONACA  FYdFRAL  SaVTN-i-.S  ANTl  T/O^N  A.<;so<rrATTON. 

.Wc'Tiaca,  Pa..  Deccviber  17,  1937. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Davts, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deah  Mk.  Davis:  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Monaca  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  by  rescluM.^n  duly  pa-scd  V/,  dnesd:\y, 
December  15.  1937,  at  their  weekly  meeting:,  re.=F>ectfully  request  you 
to  give  all  your  support  and  good  influence  to  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  Building  and  Lean  League  to  S.  3055, 
now  before  the  House  Banking  and  Ctirrenry  Committee. 

A  copy  of  these  proposed  amendments  h:ive  been  furnished  you 
by  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan  League  and  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  them  will  certainly  convince  you  that  they  arc  very 
necessary  for  the  protection,  life,  and  exl.stence  of  a  building  and 
loan.  If  the  bllL  as  originally  dra»Ti,  Is  permitted  to  pass  without 
these  proposed  amendments,  especially  Nc«.  I.  m,  VT,  X,  XIV,  and 
XV,  building  and  loans  will  be  again  forced  to  the  wall  and  driven 
clear  out  of  the  field. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  personal  consideration  and 
your  good  offices  for  the  protection  and  life  of  the  associations.  I 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lamarttne  L.  LeCiottixon, 
Director  of  the  .Monaca  Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association,  Monaca,  Pa. 


use 
am. 


Monaca  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 

Manuca,  Pa.,  December  17,  1937. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Davis, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Da\-is;  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Monaca  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  by  resolution  duly  pa.ssod  Wednesday, 
December  15,  1937.  at  their  weekly  meeting.  re.speotfully  request  you 
to  give  all  yotu-  support  and  good  influence  to  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  Bulldu.g  and  loan  League  to  S.  3055, 
now  before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committ.x>e 

A  copy  of  these  propastd  amendments  have  been  furnished  you  by 
the  United  States  Building  and  Lean  League  r.nd  a  careful  ccnsld- 
eration  of  them  will  certainly  convm.-e  yoti  that  they  are  very  neces- 
sary for  the  protection,  life,  and  e»;~tence  of  a  huildint:  nni  loan. 
If  the  bill  as  originally  drawn  Ls  permitted  to  pa.ss  without  these 
proposed  amendments,  especially  N.;s.  I,  III,  Vl.  X,  XIV,  and  XV, 
building  and  loans  will  be  ligain  forced  to  the  wall,  driven  ck.»x  out 
of  the  field. 

Trusting  you  will  give  thi.s  your  personal  consideration  and  use 
your  good  ofSces  for  the  protection  and  life  of  the  as."^oclations,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dan^tx  J.  VOCT, 
Scare  tan/.  Monaco  Federal  Sarings 

and  Loan  Association.  Monaca,  Pa. 

Monaca  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  A.s.^oci.ation. 

Afonaca,  Pa.,  December  17,  1937. 
Hon.  J.  J.  DAv^s. 

Washington,  D    C. 
De.«  Mr.  Da^ts;   The   beard  of  directors  of   the  Monaca  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  by  resolution  duly  passed  Wedne»- 
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d.^.y,  December  15,  1937,  at  their  weekly  meeting,  respectfully  re- 
quest yc  u  to  give  all  your  support  and  good  influence  to  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  United  State.8  Building  and  Loan 
L(.  .  ;;■■  'o  S.  3055,  now  "before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

A  copy  of  these  proposed  amendments  have  been  furnished  you 
by  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan  League,  and  a  careful 
ccn.'-id(  rntion  of  them  will  certainly  convince  you  tliat  they  are 
very  nece.ss.ir/  for  the  protection,  life,  and  existence  of  a  building 
ard  loan  If  the  bill  as  originally  drawn  is  permitted  to  pass 
without  these  proposi^d  amendments,  especially  Noe  I.  Ill,  VI, 
X  TvIV.  and  XV,  buildinrt  and  loan.s  will  be  again  forced  to  the 
V, 'II  and  driven  clear  out  of  the  field. 

T-.iisting  you  will  give  this  your  personal  consideration  and  use 
ycur  good  offices  for  the  protection  and  life  of  the  associations, 
I  uin. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W    R    Leigh, 
Director  of  the  Monaca  Federal  Savings  and 

Loan  Associattcm.  Mamaca,  Pa. 


Monaca  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 

Monaca.  Pa.,  December  17,  1937. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Davis. 

Wasliington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Davts:  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Monaca  Pedera' 
Savings  and  Loan  A&s(x:lalion,  by  resolution  duly  passed  Wednes- 
day, December  15.  1937,  at  their  weekly  meeting,  respectfully  re- 
quest you  to  give  all  your  support  and  good  Influence  to  the 
amendments  propos.xl  by  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan 
Lea^rue  to  8.  305f>,  now  before  the  Hoi.se  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

A  copy  of  these  proposed  amendments  have  been  furnished  you 
by  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan  League,  and  a  careful 
consideration  of  them  will  certainly  convince  you  that  they  are 
very  necessary  for  the  protection,  life,  and  existence  of  a  building 
t^nci  loan.  If  the  bill  as  originally  drawn  Is  permitted  to  nass 
wl'.hcv.t  these  propos^'d  amr-ndmcnts,  cspccirilly  Nos,  I.  ni,"  VI. 
X.  XIV.  and  XV.  bvulding  and  loans  will  be  again  forced  to  the 
v.;ill  and  driven  clear  out  of  the  fleld. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  personal  consideration  aid  use 
your  good  offices  for  the  protection  and  life  of  the  associations, 
I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lotns  J.  lK\aN, 
Dtrectar  of  the  Monara  Federal  Sai-trga  and 

L^>j.n  AssoctatiCiK.  Memurja,  Pa. 


Monaca  i-'ederal  SA\^NGs  and  1x3 '.n  A.ssociation, 

Monaca,  Pa.,  December  17,  1937. 
Hon.  J.  J    D'.vis, 

Waihtigtcm  D.C. 
Dear  Mr  DA%as;  The  bfrird  of  directors  of  the  Monaca  Federal 
Sa-.  .n^.:  and  Tjoan  Association,  by  resolution  duly  passed  Wednes- 
day, Dec.mber  15,  19:^7,  at  their  week'y  meeting,  respectfully 
requc"^t  you  to  give  all  your  support  and  good  influence  to  the 
am-^ndments  proposed  by  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan 
I.«ague  to  S  3055.  now  before  the  Hcu.ve  Banking  and  Curreucy 
Commit  Lee. 

A  ci'py  of  the.'^e  proposed  amendments  have  been  furnished  you 
by  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan  Lenr;ue  and  a  carefxil 
consideration  of  them  will  C4.'rtainly  convince  you  that  they  are 
very  nece.';i,arv'  for  the  protection,  life,  and  existence  of  a  building 
and  loan.  If  the  bill,  as  originally  drawn,  Ls  permitted  to  paas 
without  thefe  propc-sed  amendment.":,  especially  Nos,  I,  III,  VI.  X, 
XIV,  and  XV.  building  and  loans  will  be  again  forced  to  the  wall 
and   driven   clear  out  of   the   field. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  personal  consideration  and  use 
your  gcKd  ofBces  for  the  protection  and  life  of  the  associations, 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alexander  Bucsko, 
Vice  President,  Monaca  Federal  Savings 

and  L''>an  As.<ton.ation,  Monaca,  Pa. 


Monaca  Fedkral  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 

Monaca,  Pa..  December  17,  1937. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Davis, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis:  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Monaca  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  by  resolution  duly  passed  Wednes- 
day, Decemtjer  15,  1937,  at  thetr  weekly  meeting,  respectfully 
request  you  to  give  ail  your  support  and  good  influence  to  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan 
League  to  S  3065,  now  before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

A  copy  of  these  proposed  amendments  have  been  furnished  you 
by  the  United  States  BiLllding  and  Loan  League  and  a  careful 
consideration  of  them  will  certainly  convince  you  tha.t  they  are 
very  ncce.ssary  for  the  protection,  life,  and  existence  of  a  building 
and  loan.  If  the  bill,  as  originally  drawn,  is  permitted  to  pass 
without  these  proposed  amendments,  especially  Nos.  I,  III,  VI.  X. 


xrv,  and  XV,  building  and  loans  will  be  again  forced  to  the  wall 
and  driven   clear  otit  of   the   fleld. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  yotir  petaonal  oonslderatlon  and  use 
your  good  offices  tor  the  protection  and  life  of  the  aasoclatlons, 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Charues  L.  Graeert, 
Director  of  the  Monaca  Federal  Savings 

and   Loan  Association.  Mor].oca.  Pa 

Monaca  Pedekal  .Sa\-inss  and  Loan  Association. 

Monaca,  Pa.,  December  17.  1937, 
Hon.  J    J    D.t   :s, 

Wa,''hirt.gton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Davls  :  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Monaca  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  by  resoltttlon  duly  passed  Wednesday, 
December  15,  1937,  at  their  wet-kly  meeting,  respectfully  request 
you  to  give  all  your  support  and  good  Influence  to  the  amend- 
ment.'^ proposed  by  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan  League  to 
S.  3055.  now  before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 

A  copy  of  these  proposed  amendments  have  been  furnished  you 
by  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan  Leagoie.  and  a  careful 
consideration  of  them  wlU  certainly  convince  you  that  they  are 
very  necessary  for  the  protection,  life,  and  existence  of  a  building 
and  loan.  If  the  bill,  as  originally  drawn,  is  pe.^ultted  to  pa.ss 
Without  thp.sc  proposed  amendments,  especially  Nos  I.  III.  VT.  X. 
XIV.  and  XV,  building  and  loans  will  be  again  forced  to  the  wall 
and  driven  clear  out  of  the  field. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  personal  consideration  and  use 
your  good  offices  for  the  protection  and  Life  of  the  association.  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  Mattauch. 
President,  Monaco  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

Monaca,  Pa.,  December  17,   1937. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Davis: 

Your    personal    support    to    United    States    Bulldinc    and    Loan 
I    League  amendinen'-   to  Senate  bill  3055  will  be  app:-':ci:ited. 
i  Monaca  Federal  Sa\-:ngs  and  Lo.an  Association. 


Ptttsbttrgh,  Pa.,  Deci'mh'^  21.  1937. 
James  J    Davi.s. 

United  States  Senator,  Wa-skingfcn.  D  C  : 
The  Working-  IvJrn's  Buildm"  k  Lo?.n,  with  2, mo  .•^hareholdf rs 
residme  m  your  dlstrirt.  oppo.ce^i  S^'natp  bill  3055,  and  join  m  pro- 
test Penn.<:ylvan;.a  League  cf  Rl;llril.•^l2;  and  Lo.in  A.-so'-lations. 
Your  m.luence  to  defeat  this  bill  and  continue  thrift  in  our  district 
is  paramount. 

O.  C.  Greenavalt,  P^e.<f:drnt 


PrrTSECRCH.  Pa.,  Dcca^.bcr  21,  1937. 
Senator  .Tames  Davis. 

Ccpitol  BuHding.  Washijigtcn.  D.  C: 
Th-^  H.jm'-'  Mutual  Building  &  Loan,  wi'h  700  sharehrlde:-s  living 
in  your  d'strlct.  opno.'^ps  Senate  bill  3055  and  }oir.s  In  protest  with 
the  Pennsylvania  League  cf  Building  and  Loans.  Your  strong 
Influence  tc  defeat  this  bill  and  continue  tlu-lft  among  your  con- 
stituents is  requested.  The  future  of  building  and  loans  is  at 
stake. 

Home  Mltual  Bxtilding  &  Loan  Assoclation. 


PiTTSBURCH,  Pa.,  December  20,  1937. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

United  State.''  Senate: 
Valley  B-uilding  &  Loan,  of  Pittsburgh,  having  300  shareholders, 
opposes  Senate  bill   3055   and   joins   In  Pennsylvama  Building   and 
Loan  League  protest. 

N.  A.  Sptelmeter 
Secretary,  Valley  Building  and  Loan  As.^O'^uitum 

of  Ptttsburgh,  East  Street  and  EiHrroTeen  Road, 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  20,   1937. 
Hon.  James  J   Davis. 

Vruted  States  Senate: 
Careful  analysis  of  current  housing  legl.'^latlon  Indlca'es  that  if 
same  Is  to  t>e  practical  the  amendments  recommended  to  your 
committee  by  Morton  Bodfith.  execvitive  vice  president  of  United 
States  Building  and  Lean  L.^ague,  should  be  Incorporated.  Kindly 
support  bill  providing  these  amendments  are  added. 

Tioga  No.  2  Building  Association, 
John  E.  Allei^.  Secretary. 


PTTTSBTrRCH,  Pa..  DcccmbcT  18,  1937. 
Hon    JA^^^s  J    Davts. 

Senate  O'^.cc  Building,  Washington.  D.  C: 
Building  and  loan  associations  arc  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
Federal  housing  blUs  H.  R.  8520  and  S.  3055.  Urge  your  support 
against  same.  Bills  wlU  put  building  and  loan  a.sfoclat!ons  out  of 
business  with  their  many  mlUions  oi  shareholders  and  billions  of 
assets. 

BOBZRT  T.  HoULDKN. 


ImQdlng  and  loan  MBOcUtlons.    We  resolvec 
tng  atala  to  tmactton  urging  your  opposlUoii 


In  all  likely  not  be- 
to  tbe  passage  of  this 


I        EJe-ui  Mr.  Da\'is;   The   beard  of  dlrrctors  of  the  Monaca  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  by  resolution  dtUy  passed  Wednea- 
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PrrrsBiTECH 
Hon   James  J  Davtb, 

Senate  Office  Building.   Wa3hin{rtoii, 
Building   and   loan   associations   are 
Federal  housing  bills  H.  B.  8520  and  S.  305^ 
support  against  same. 


opposed 


Secretary,  Schenley 
Loan 


/OAM    RascoK, 
Sartrigrs  Fund  and 
Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


as£ 


Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  President,  I  also 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  exfcellent 
eminent  housing  expert  of  Pittsburgh 
Lewis,  of  the  Henry  Buhl  Foundation 
"Neighborhood  Development  and  Protection 
lished  in  the  Real  Estate  Record,  July 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  join  witi 
elimination  of  slums  and  blighted  housii  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlp 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 


unanimous  consent 

article  by  an 

Pa..  Mr.  Charles  P. 

This  article  is  entitled 

and  was  pub- 

8.  1936.    I  commend 

me  in  desiring  the 

g  areas. 

was  ordered  to  be 


[Prom  the  Real  Estate  Record  of 
neighborhood  dkvelofmxnt   and 


J\ily  18.  1936] 

PBOTECnOH 


toi  ether 
-payi ig 


wUl 


>lghboT  loods 


Pundar  lentally. 


Zc  nlng 


laws 


(By  Charles  P.  Lewis 

The  modem  city  Is  an  association  of 

tain  recognizable  elements  of  Individuality 
And    themselves  by   force   of   propinquity 
stance  compelled  to  act  Jointly  on  a  mii. 

The  expansion   of  transportation   facilltlis 
decay  of  urban  residential  neighborhoods 
Ing  our  cities   of   population  And   tax-p_^ 
longer  important  to  argue  over  cause  and 
whether  blight  has  come  to  urban  net  " 
parture  cf  families  attracted  by  motor 
the  suburbs  and  beyond,  or  whether  the 
has  forced  these  famUles  against  their   „._ 
venient  to  the  culttiral  and  business  center  b 

The  fact   is   that  blight  has  spread  with 
neighborhood    to    neighborhood    until    todi. 
large  areas  virtually  abandoned  by  familial 
themselves  and  bearing  their  share  of  th( 
ment.     A  continuance  of  present  trends  1 
curtailment  of  tax  revenues  and  eventual 

The  improvement  of  depreciated  nelghbo. 
ment  and   protection   of   good   nelghborho<  ds 
of  the  most  important  problems  to  whict 
Itself.     It  will   be  recognized,   of   cotirse,   t 
problem  of  neighborhood  development  and 
In  the  newly  built  neighborhood  and  in 
partially    blighted    neighborhood, 
methods    of    approach    and    the    philosopti 
methods  are  the  same  in  either  case. 

The   first   and   best-known   approach   to 
ment   and   protection    is   legal    zoning.      Z 
new.     In  a  realistic  sense  it  has  not  really 
merely  pretended   to  zone.     Our  zoning  1 
adequate.    They  represent  in  most  cases  m 
of  conflicting   Interests.     The   most  that 
Is  to  stop  or  retard  the  rate  of  neigl 
this    ineffectively    and   apologetically.      The 
hoped  from  zoning,  as  we  now  know  it.  is  . 
not  enough,  protection  to  existing  conditions 
cannot  now   hope  for  the  improvement  of 
through  the  zoning  method. 

An  alternate  approach  to  the  problem 
hoods  Is  cooperation  of  property  owners. 
deed  restrictions  In  new  subdivisions.     This 
Instances  of  notable  success.     However,  it 
pUcatlcn  and  In  Its  life.     Ordinarily  it  haj 
neighborhoods  designed  for  limited  economi : 
it  protects,  it  is  incapable  of  effecting  the 
lished  districts. 

Recognition  of  these  limitations  has  led 
of  suggestions  for  State  legislation  to  give  . 
power   to   organize   for   purposes  of   proper, 
provement  of  environment.     These  local  n« 
given  the  power,  if  they  so  desire,  to  plan 
further  development)  by  agreement  of 

Zoning    and    voluntary    community 

failed  to  halt  or  greatly  retard  the  depre 

hoods.     If   we  analyze   any  blighted   area 
than  one  cause  of  its  decline.     The  fund, 
lies   in   the  multiplicity  of   land   holdings, 
tralized   strong   control.     The    reason   for 
capital  has  neglected  the  hotislng  field. 

Now  that  America  has  reached  matxirity 
problems  of  Intensive  rather  than  extensive 
that   capital   is  frankly  challenged   to  n 
poBsibilltles  of  hoiislng   In  neighborhood 
investigation  should  convince  of  two  th.^ 
achieve  protection  for  urban  residential  ne 
protection   into  them,   that   is,  to  build   n„. 
scale  planned  communities  from  the  ground 
designed  to  be  owned  and  managed  over 


e  -ely 
tley 
ighborhoxi 


December  21 


..  December  18,  1937. 


to   the  passage  ot 

I  earnestly  ask  yotir 


neighborhoods  which  con- 
These  neighborhoods 
md   economic   circum- 
mtiltitude  of  problems. 

and   the  progressive 
have  been  drain- 
capacity.     It   is  no 
effect.     It  matters  not 
nelghb<frboods  because  of  de- 
and  automobiles  to 
insistent  spread  of  blight 
out  of  districts  con- 
of  the  city, 
alarming  speed  from 
every    city    contains 
capable  of  sustaining 
cost  of  local   govem- 
threatens  further  heavy 
municipal  bankruptcy, 
and  the  develop- 
are,    therefore,   one 
any  city  can  address 
tjiat   the   details  of  the 
protection  may  differ 
Ijhe  old,  established,  or 
however,    the 
es    underlying    thoee 


neighborhood   develop- 

Is   comparatively 

been  tried.     We  have 

In   general   are   In- 

a  poor  compromise 

seek  to  accomplish 

blight,  and  they  da 

utmost    that    can    be 

to  afford  a  little,  but 

In  old  districts.     We 

conditions  exclusively 


The 


protecting  neighbor- 
most  familiar  is  in 
method  has  had  some 
s  restricted  In  its  ap- 
been  applied   only  in 
groups.     Again,  while 
Improvement  of  estab- 

ecently  to  sponsorship 
xal  neighborhoods  the 
'y  protection  and  im- 
ighborhoods  would  be 
and  control  their  own 
owners. 

have    thus   far 
of  urban  neighbor- 
may   discover   more 
cause,  however, 
the    lack    of    any    cen- 
iiis   situation    Is    that 


prop*  rty 
coop  Tation 
jclat  on 
we 

fundajnental 


md  is  concerned  with 

growth.  It  would  seem 

the    investment 

l^uilding.     Even   casual 

First,  one  way   to 

Ifehborhoods  is  to  build 

n^ghborhoods   as   large- 

up  In  one  operation, 

term  of  years  on  an 


reccgnize 


thini  ;s 


Income-produclrg.  rrntal  ba<;i.>  Second,  that  ncisrhborhoods  so 
built,  properly  maintained  and  intellir^entiy  miin:ureci,  offer  an 
attractive  medium  for  the  secure  uive.:>t.mL-nt  ol  lunds  with  a 
safeguarded,  adequate  return. 

Such  neighborhood  devf'lopmcnts  must,  of  course,  be  large  enough 
to  provide  socially  mtosrrated  communitips  and,  In  penpral,  the 
larger  they  are  WTthin  the  limits  of  the  market,  tiu-  more  secur« 
they  are  from  an  invesar.ent  standpoint.  Chief  .•■ecurity  to  the 
owner  in  the  large-oCale  neighborhood  hrs  in  the  l.i-t  that  living 
conditions  are  much  more  attractiv,'  than  these  to  he  fnind  else- 
where m  neighborhoods  built  hit  or  mi.ss  and  iicltcr-skelter.  so 
that  there  can  be  .issurance  of  a  lon^-  v/aiting  list  irom  the  day 
the  fixst  brick  is  laid.  This  certainty  ha.s  b*-en  already  feufSclently 
demonstrated  to  Indicate  the  strong  probability  rliat  hcu.ses  and 
apartments  in  such  neighborhoods,  if  weil  managed,  could  be 
made  to  commaiid  premium  rentals. 

Translated  ixi:.)  terms  of  o-s^iership  intere-st,  all  this  means  that  a 
development  of  this  type,  which  is  to  be  held  m  a  s.neile  owner- 
ship over  a  period  of  years,  and  motivated  by  .sound  mvcPtment 
purposes,  will  be  protected  from  many  of  th(»  penis  of  invasion 
that  beset  the  ordinary  d. strict  of  S:n:T't'-fanii;y  homes  owned 
by  many  separate-  owners.  Physical  maintenance  of  all  the  prop- 
erties, tinder  large-scale  operations,  can  be  permanently  guaran- 
teed. The  quality  of  the  community  socially  ran  b--^  gui ranted. 
This  dujfict  can  be  protected  from  in^-as' ous  of  undesirable  tise 
regardles.s  of  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  city  zoning  sj-stoms. 
In  short,  the  districts,  if  larue  ei.cuKh  and  if  wi.selv  administered, 
can  be  maintained  against  neighborhood   depreciation. 

We  have  now  no  effective  machinery  for  elimiruiting  bad  housing. 
State  and  local  laws  are  inadequate  Ix)cal  governments  may  prop- 
erly undertake  to  clear  slum  areas  CcrUilnly  tiicy  should  provida 
adequate  legislation  and  adequate  enforcement  to  compel  the 
razing  of  insanitary  and  iiirsafe  dwrlimtrs  or  even  of  whole  areas 
in  which  housing  is  dominantly  insaiutary  and  unsafe.  Such  a 
program  at  this  time  would  do  much  to  stimulate  the  building, 
by  private  industry,  of  new  ccmmunities  to  replace  blighted  areas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill 
pass? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  wish  to  offer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  calL-^  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  the  fact  that  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  now  is  such  that  no  amendment  is  In 
order  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  ask  unan.mous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
for  permission  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objecUon  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  frcm  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Pepped, 
agreed  to  at  the  end  of  the  bill  on  pa:;e  86.  line  21,  cifter  the 
Sg-ores  "SIOO.OOO.OOO",  it  is  propo.-^ed  to  insert  the  following: 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  V.x  a  premium  charge  to  bo 
paid  by  the  financial  institutions  for  the  insurance  of  loans  under 
this  section,  which  in  no  ca.se  shall  be  In  excess  of  1  percent  n^r  :e.>:a 
than  one-half  percent  per  annum  on  the  original  amount  of  the 
loan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  qupstion  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
the  committee  amendment  as  amrnded. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Pre.sidait,  I  WL=;h  briefly  to  explain 
that  the  amendment  proposes  an  addition  to  title  L  I 
doubt  Ih^t  tlie  interest  fixt^d  in  the  amendment  is  sufScient, 
but  in  the  absence  of  an  opportunity  to  arrive  at  any  other 
figure  I  should  like  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not  completely 
subsidize  the  bankers  under  this  title.  It  ;-.»'ems  to  me  that 
the  interest  rate  is  particularly  low.  and,  while  it  might  not 
be  used.  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  in  the  bill  some 
sort  cf  safeguard. 

Mr.  BAIIKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MALONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  This  is  not  a  charge  made  under  title  I 
as  it  was  in  existence  for  the  loans  referred  to.  but  the  Sena- 
tor is  seeking  to  impose  an  additional  charge  on  the  bor- 
rowers. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Not  an  additional  charge.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  there  hsis  been  no  charge  under  title  L  This 
is  a  new  chaige. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     It  is  a  new  charge? 

Mr.  MALONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  a  charge  for  an  item  that  was  not 
chargeable  under  title  I  as  originally  enacted? 
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Mr.  MALONEY.  That  is  true.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  my  understanding  is  that  the  losses  were  In 
excess  of  4  percent  under  this  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDElsT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment;  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  now  is  on  the  pas- 
Fag2  of  the  biU.  On  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HALE  iwhen  his  name  was  called*.  I  have  a  general 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Byrnes].  I  understand  that  if  present  he  would  vote  as  I 
intend  to  vote.  I  am  therefore  at  liberty  to  vote,  and  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KING  (when  his  name  was  called), 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Smith  .  and  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McNARY  (when  his  name  was  called) 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Harrison].  I  am  advised  that  if  present  he  would  vote  as  I 
am  about  to  vote.  I  therefore  feel  free  to  vote,  and  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Glass  J.  I 
am  informed  that  if  present  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  should  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  (When  his  name  was  called).  An- 
notmcing  my  pair  as  on  the  previous  vote,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  ca,ll  was  completed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  armounce  that  the  Senator  frcm  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gitffey]  is  detained  in  an  important  confer- 
ence at  the  White  House  at  this  hour  and  is  imable  to  be 
here.    If  present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  is  unavoidably  kept  away  from  the  session.  If 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
fMr.  Tydings]  is  unavoidably  detained  from  the  Senate.  I 
am  authorized  by  him  to  state  that  v/ere  he  present  his 
vote  would  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  Berry]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes]  are  absent  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness.  If 
present,  I  am  advised  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  vote  "yea." 

The  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Bilbo  I,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Bro^a'n],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  LMr. 
Gillette],  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Harri- 
son], the  jimior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  McSTarranI,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moore  J,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Smith],  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [  Mr. 
Thomas  I,  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Tru- 
man] are  unavoidably  detained.  I  am  advised  that  if  present 
and  voting  these  Senators  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  My  colleague  IMr.  Glass]  is  unavoidably 
detained  from  the  Senate.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Overton]  is  un- 
avoidably detained,  but  if  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  MIN^rON.  The  senior  Senator  frcm  Illinois  [Mr. 
Levv'is]  is  unavoidably  detained  from  the  Senate.  I  am 
authorized  to  say  that  if  present  he  would  vote  "yea."  The 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  and  the  jimior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  ChavezJ  are  both  unavoid- 
ably detained  from  the  Senate.  I  am  authorized  to  say 
that  if  present  they  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCHWELLENTBACH.  My  colleague  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonb]  is  unavoidably  detained 
from  the  Senate.  I  am  advised  that  if  present  he  would 
vote  "yea." 


Mr.  KING.  I  am  advised  that  If  the  senior  Senator  from 
Sooth  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith],  with  whom  I  have  a  pair,  weie 
present  be  would  vote  "yea."  As  I  intend  to  vote  the  same 
way.  I  am  at  liberty  to  vote,  and  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66,  nays  4.  as  follows; 


YEAS— 66 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ashurst 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barkiey 

Bridges 

B.-own.  N.  H. 

Bultiey 

Bulow 

Burke 

Bjrrd 

Capper 

Caran'ay 

Counally 

Cope;  and 


Borah 

Berry 

Bilbo 

Bone 

Brown.  Mich. 

Byrues 

Chavez 

Clark 


Dcvis 

Dleterich 

Donahey 

Duffy 

Ellender 

Geo.'-ge 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Graves 

Green 

Hale 

Kaydcn 

Herring 

Hatiicock 

Hi-'lt 

Johnson.  Colo. 

King 


La  FoUette 

Loiran 

JjoneTg&n 

Luiidi't^U 

McAc'oo 

McGiil 

McKellar 

McNary 

Maloney 

NLik'r 

M.ntcn 

M'lrray 

Neely 

Norns 

Nye 

O  Mahoney 

Pepper 


NAYS— 4 

Frazier  Lodge 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Gillette 

G!a.s.s 

GufTey 


Hariison 
Hatch 
Hughes 
John.'on.  CaUf . 


Lee 

Lewis 
M'Carran 

Moore 

Overton 

Shlpstead 

S;n:th 


Pittman 

Pope 

Radcllffe 

Reynolds 

R'tsscll 

S<:hwartz 

S<-hwe;;enbach 

Shppyiard 

Smftthers 

Stelwer 

Thoina.s,  ftah 

Van  Nuys 

WagniT 

Waibh 

Wheeler 


Townsend 


■momAs,  Oki». 

Ttuniun 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wluw 


So  tlie  bill  H.  R.  8730,  am.ending  the  National  Housing  Act, 
was  pas.sed. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insi-st  upon  its  amendment,  ask  for  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  President  pre  tempore 
appointed  Mr.  Wagner,  Mr.  Barkley,  Mr.  Bulkley,  Mr. 
Hitchcock.  Mr.  TowNSE^^),  and  Mr.  Steiwef  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanmnous  consent 
that  conferees,  not  only  on  the  housing  measure  but  on  the 
agricultural  relief  bill  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  any 
recess  or  adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.-  Without  objection.  It  Is 
so  ordered. 

message  from  the  house— enrolled  bill  signed 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Calloway,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  iS. 
3114)  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and  com.pleting 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tennessee  River 
between  Colbert  County  and  Lauderdale  County,  Ala.,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PEKSIDKNT 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  conferred  with  those 
In  charge  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  have  ascer- 
tained that,  not  knowing  the  Senate  would  pass  the  housing 
bill  so  promptly,  they  entered  into  an  agreement  under  which 
no  additional  legislation  should  be  enact-ed  at  this  session. 
With  that  understanding  most  of  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  have  gone  home  for  the  hoUdays,  leaving  less  than  a 
quorum  present. 

In  that  situation  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
a  conference  report  on  the  housing  bill  even  if  the  conferees 
could  meet  at  once  and  agree  to  a  report  on  the  measure. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  point  in  holding  the 
Senate  or  the  House  in  session  any  longer  than  today. 

As  soon  as  the  House  of  Representatives  sends  a  message 
to  the  Senate  announcing  its  agreement  to  the  ccHilerence  on 
the  housing  bill  and  appointing  conferees,  it  is  the  purpose 
that  the  two  Houses  shall  adjourn  sine  die  today.  Therefore 
I  submit  a  resolution  for  which  I  ask  present  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  211)  was 

read,  considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  comraltt«e  of  two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the 
President  ol  the  Senate  to  Join  a  similar  committee  appointed  by 
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the   House  of  Representatives  to  wait  upon 
United  States  and  inform  >'im  that  the  twi 
pie  ted  the   business  of  the  present  session, 
unless  the  President  has  some  further  comni 
them. 


The  PRESIDEJrr  pro  tempore.     Undfer  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to.  the  Chair 
from  Kentucky  ;Mr.  BAJtKLEY]  and  the 
I  Mr.  McNaey]  as  the  committee  on  the 
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Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  wo^l 
cultural  commodities  produced  in  the 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  to 
requirements  of  the  population  of  the 
lias  been  considerable  agitation  among 
the  wool  industry  of  late  because  of 
the  State  Department  of  a  pmrpose  to 
trade  agreement  with  the  United 
been  expressed  in  many  quarters  that 
might  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
ducers  of  wool,  traders  in  wool,  and 
alike  have  been  unable  to  dispel  the 
agreement  with  the  British  Empire 
in  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  rates , 
ral  when  one  considers  that  within  the 
ish  Empire  there  are  to  be  found  areas 
export  wool  to  this  country.    I  feel, 
of  this  administration  with  respect  to 
fears  should  be  allayed. 

I  asked  unanimous  consent,  therefore 
ths  Record  some  correspondence  whicji 
the  Department  of  State  respecting  this 
spondence  goes  back  to  the  year  1934 
Trade  Agreement  Act  was  first  under 

I  ask  to  have  incorporated  in  the 
letters  in  the  following  order: 

A  uirma  raoM  the  phzsid^nt 

First,  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
me  dated  June  5,  1934,  in  which  the 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  administk^tion 
agriculture    and    industry    alike,    that 
should  be  raised  and  that  the  "wool 
protection."    This  is  a  letter,  moreover. 
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the  consumption 

Ukiited  States.    There 

those  interested  in 

announcement  by 

into  a  reciprocal- 

The  fear  has 

such  an  agreement 

upon  wool.     Pro- 

ufacturers  of  wool 

thought  that  a  trade 

wojild  inevitably  resiilt 

This  fear  is  natu- 

iionflnes  of  the  Brit- 

which  produce  and 

however,  that  the  record 

is  such  that  such 
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to  have  inserted  in 

I  have  had  with 

subject.    The  corre- 

,'hen  the  Reciprocal 

cdnsideration. 

eIecord  the  following 
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dent  asserted  his  belief  that  the  wool 
protection. 

Second,  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the 
dated  December  10.  1937,  transmitting 
dent's  letter. 

Third,  a  reply  which  I  received  from 
dated  December  17,  1937.  In  which  Secretary 
that  he  was  calling  to  the  attention  of 
Reciprocity  Information  the  letter  fron 
ituLt  in  turn  that  committee  would 
attention  of  all  agencies  of  the 
the  trade-agreement  organization. 

Finally,  the  remarks  and 
in  the  Congressional  Rccord  of  June  6, 
and  10598,  dealing  with  the  President's 

Mr.  STEIWER.    Mr.  President,  may 
a  question?    I  am  entirely  in  sympathy 
Senator  is  making  in  this  behalf,  but 
he  constnies  the  President's  letter  as 
there  shall  be  no  reduction  of  the  tariff 
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Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  may  state  quite 
ator  from  Oregon  that  the  letter  of  the 
In  terms  state  that  there  shall  be  no 
present  circumstances,  which  everyone 
price  of  wool  is  lower  than  it  has  been 
so  far  as  the  practical  situation  is 
no  market  whatever  for  wool,  it  Is  quit^ 
to  Imagine  that  the  State  Department 
reciprocal-trade  agreement  by  which 
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would  be  lowered  in  any  decree  whatsoever,  because,  obvi- 
ously, a  lowering  of  the  tariff  upon  wool  could  not  be  inter- 
preted as  promoting  the  interest.^;  of  the  wool  inclvistry  or  as 
maintaining  the  price  of  wool.  It  is  only  natural  that  fears 
.should  be  expressed  upon  this  poirit,  but  in  \iew  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  undoubted  purp(.ise  of  the  administration  to 
increase  agricultural  income,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  anybody  should  apprehrr.d  any  action  adverse  to 
the  wool  interests  or  to  any  other  agricultural  interest.  I 
understand  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  Secrf>tar>-  Hull  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  agriculture  and  mdustr^-  alike.  I  there- 
fore feel  that  when  a  particular  agricultural  industry  is  de- 
pressed, the  country  need  have  no  fear  that  the  powers  of 
the  Executive  arm  will  be  Uccd  further  to  depress  that 
industry. 

Nothing  has  heretofore  been  done  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act  to  depress  the  wool  industry,  and.  for 
my  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  a  perfectly  practical 
view  of  the  President's  letter  of  June  5,  1934. 

Mr.  STEIWER.  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  events  will 
prove  the  Senator's  optimism  to  be  well  justified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
matters  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wyommg  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  requested. 

The  correspondence  and  remarks  are  as  follows: 

TlIE    Wil'TE    HOTTSK. 

Washtngtcm,  June  5.  1924. 
Hon.  Joseph  C    CMAHoyrrr. 

Vriited  States  Senator,  Wnshin(rtrm.   D    C 

My  Dear  Senator  OMahonet  My  nsncern  that  agrlculturaJ 
prices  should  be  protect-ed  and,  -i^-hfrp  possible,  .subsrantlally 
raised,  ought  to  be  well  known  by  thi.s  time.  This  is  why  I  was 
surprised  that  a  question  should  be  raised  ah<:ut  wool.  The  new 
tariff  bill  has  been  thought  of  a.s  or.e  of  the  fm"r:xency  measxirea 
which  would  help  in  the  general  effort  to  rehabilitate  agrlcultur-^ 
and  industry  together.  The  wool  industry  Is  one  of  those  whic 
needs  price  protection:  and  the  suggestion  that  the  new  tariff  b;  . 
might  be  used  to  lower  those  pnres  is  one  whi-h  A-ould  not  have 
occurred  to  me.  That  is  the  thought  I  expres&e-U  to  you.  Senator 
Costlgan.  and  others  on  May  9. 

I    have    read    the   statement    whirh    you    is.<.U€d.    and    a.s    I    might 
e.\pect.    It   correctly   reports   the   fat't.s      I    hope    yixi    will    have    no 
further  concern  for  fear  that  something  damaging  to  the  industry 
may  result  from  this  legislation. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Ft.anki-i.v  D.  Roositv-zxt. 

Decemder  10.  1937. 
Hon.  CoRDELL  Hnx, 

Secretary  of  State,  Wcshing^nn,  D    C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret.art:  Tho  statement  was  made  this  morning  by 
a  witness  who  appeai-ed  before  the  special  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  investigate  production,  transportation,  and  marketing  of 
wool  that,  during  a  recent  tour  of  the  country,  he  found  a  general 
fear  among  the  m.anufacturers  of  woolen  goods  and  among'  the 
producers  of  wool  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of 
State.  In  negotiating  the  proposed  re(  iprocal-trade  agreement  with 
Great  Britain,  to  agree  to  a  ri-duction  of  the  tariff  upon  wool.  To 
this  fear  the  witness  ascribed  in  part,  at  least,  the  rect  nt  collapse 
of  the  wool  market. 

The  incident  prompts  me  to  ra!l  vour  attrntirn  to  the  letter 
which  was  written  to  me  by  President  Roosevelt  on  June  5.  1934, 
a  photostatic  copy  of  which  I  enclos*^  herewith. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic  wrol  Industry  of  tha 
United  States  is  In  greater  need  of  "price  pmt'-rtlon"  now  than 
It  was  when  the  letter  of  June  5.  1934,  wa.s  written.  I  have  given 
assurance  to  all  who  have  directed  inquiries  to  me  that  no  action 
adverse  to  the  wool  Industry  is  anv  more  likely  now  than  it  was 
When  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agrr^ment  Act  was  originally  enacted. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  made  public  on  Novpmb'T  10  of  this  year 
Indicates  that  a  smaller  domestic  consumption  of  wool  may  be 
expected  in  1938  than  in  1937.  that  consuir.ptlnn  for  1937  '■will  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of"  1936  and  that  1936  con.«umpMon  waa 
8.5  percent  smiiller  than  In  1935  Inasmuch  us  the  weighted  avr- 
age  price  of  wool  to  farmers  for  1933  was  19  4  percent  per  pound 
the  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ecunomics  maites  it  clear 
that  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  wool  at  this  time  '-ould  only 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  to  producers  below  anyhing 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  thts  administration  began 

The  letter  which  I  received  from  the  President  in  1934  had  a 
very  encourag^;ng  effect  upon  the  wool  trade  and  I  am  sure  that 
a  statement  from  the  Departm.ent  of  St^te  at  this  Juncture  that 
It  Is  not  the  Intention  to  depart  from  the  policy  oullxied  in  th« 
President's  letter  would  be  most  beneficial. 
Since  reiy  your  a, 

JaSEPH  C.  OTklAHONET. 


1937 
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Depahtment  of  State, 
Washinffton,  December  17,  1937. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  C.  CMahontt, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  I>ear  Senator  CMahonet:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  De- 
cember 10,  1937,  enclosing  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  you  by  the  President  on  June  5.  1934,  and  stating  that  a  wit- 
ness before  the  special  Senate  Committee  on  Production.  Trans- 
portation, and  Marketing  of  Wool  stated  that  domestic  manufac- 
turerb  of  woolen  goods  and  producers  of  wool  are  apprehensive  that 
the  present  duty  on  Imports  of  wool  will  be  reduced  in  connection 
wiMi  the  contemplated  trade-agreement  negotiations  with  the 
United  Kingdom. 

As  you  know,  a  preliminary  announcement  that  the  negotiation 
of  a  trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  contemplated 
was  made  on  November  17,  1937.  In  accordance  with  the  usual 
procedure,  suggestions  as  to  the  Import  and  exjxjrt  products  to  be 
considered  In  the  negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom  are  now 
being  received  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information.  The 
formal  notice  of  Intention  to  negotiate,  which  it  Is  expected  will  be 
issued  at  a  later  date,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  prod- 
ucts on  which  the  United  States  wUl  consider  granting  concessions 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will  specify  the  latest  date  for  the 
6Ubml.ss;on  of  statements  and  briefs  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information,  the  latest  date  for  receiving  applications  to  be 
heard  at  the  public  hearings,  and  the  date  on  which  the  cus- 
tom.iry  public  hearings  will  begin.  It  is  not  known  at  this  time 
what  products  will  appear  on  the  list.  You  wUl,  of  course,  receive 
In  the  rei'ular  course  of  distribution  a  copy  of  any  fiirther  an- 
nouncement that  is  made  In  this  connection. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  having  your  letter  broueht  to  the  attpn- 
tlon  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  which  in  turn 
will  bring  it  to  the  anention  of  all  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment represented   in  the  trade-agreements  organisation. 

As  I  assui-ed  you  In  my  letter  to  you  of  June  28.  1935.  the  trade- 
agiee-r.en's  prosrnin  is  intended  to  help  In  the  general  effort  to 
rehabilitate  agrictilturc  and  Industry  together.  As  you  know.  16 
traJe  arret ments  l.ave  already  been  concluded,  and  because  of  tlie 
great  core  ti.ken  in  their  formulation  American  interests  have 
fcurd  no  real  cause  for  complaint.  On  the  contrary,  by  increatinz 
our  foreign  trade  these  agree.mcnts  have  Increased  employment 
and  consumer  purclianng  iX)wer  to  the  benefit  of  American  pro- 
ducers and  workers  generally. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Cordell  Hull. 

[Prom  the  Congpe;;?ton.al  Record  of  June  6,  1934] 
ttte  rt^Esrii -NT's  ATTiTrnr  on   wool 

Mr  CMahoney.  Mr.  President,  during  the  m.onth  of  April  it  was 
reported  to  me  tVi.^.t  woo  buyerr?  were  endeavorln«?  to  hammer 
down  t^o  pri-e  (-f  wo^l  in  the  West  by  circtilating  the  report  that 
the  tariff  en  wool  wculd  be  certain  to  be  lowered  if  th2  tariff 
barcTiinlnrr  Mil  th^n  pending  should  be  passed.  T^lC  terms  of  the 
measure  wer-^.  of  course,  not  generally  known.  Comparatively  few 
persiin.^  or.;..=^ide  of  the  Congress  had  even  read  it.  and  it  was  not 
understood  generally  that  the  bill  provided  for  increases  of  tariff 
rates  as  well  as  for  decreases  Neither  was  it  generally  under- 
stood that  tlie  mea.sur«  piMhibits  the  transfer  of  any  commodity 
from  the  dutiable  list  to  the  free  list. 

Those  who  were  circulating  the  reports  were  not  above  Inti- 
mating that  the  administration  planned  to  remove  the  tariff 
altogetl-.cr. 

From  previous  interview;  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  knew  that  repre«!entat!ons  of  a  hostile 
attitude  on  their  part  toward  wool  were  altopether  unfounded. 
In  order  that  I  might  have  an  authoritative  statement  defining  the 
attitude  of  the  administration,  I  aeked  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
write  me  on  the  subject.  On  AprJ  20  I  received  from  him  a 
formal  letter,  which  I  at  that  time  read  In  the  Senate,  and  which 
I  now  send  to  the  desk  to  be  read  £igaln  by  the  clerk. 

Tlie  PREsmiNG  Officer.  Without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
read . 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FBOM   THE  SBCRETART   OF  STATK 

Department  ot  Stats, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  April  20,  1934. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet, 

United  Stateji  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator:  I  have  Just  received  your  message  to  the 
effect  that  eastern  wool  buyers  in  Wyoming  are  undertaking  to 
beat  down  the  price  of  wool  by  the  representation  that  the  Federal 
Government  in  entering  into  reciprocity  commercial  agreements 
will  so  affect  the  wool  situation  as  to  necessitate  heavy  cuts  in 
domestic-wool  prices. 

This  sort  of  statement  Is  wholly  Irresponsible  and  unjustified. 
In  the  first  place,  no  discussion  whatsoever  has  been  had  here 
about  wool,  nor  has  there  been  any  negotiation  concerning  any 
other  specific  commodity  apart  from  the  very  narrow  range  of 
items  which  entered  into  our  discussions  with  Cuba.  Secondly, 
the  broad  and  definite  poll:y  on  which  all  reciprocity  trade  agree- 
ments will  rest  Is  tliat  of  mutual  and  equal  profitableness  to  the 


countries  panicinating.  Thirdly,  it  mtist  be  apparent  that  after 
the  p.a.ssag''  of  the  tariff  bargalnincr  bill  an  effective  organization 
freely  acevssible  to  all  interests  concerned  must  be  developed. 
Ample  time  will  be  required  lot  the  maJting  of  necessary  studies 
and  for  carrying  on  exploratory  convtJ-sations  with  vai-ious  govem- 
rncnt*  before  steps  can  be  taken  for  the  negotiation  of  uefinltive 
agreements. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C50RDELL  Htnx. 

an    rNTER\-IEW    WITH    THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  0'MAHo>rEY.  Ml.  President,  after  the  publication  of  the  lett«r 
which  has  Just  been  read  by  the  clerk.  I  l:^d  occasion,  with  other 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  White  House  upon  the  day  when  the  so-called  "sugar 
bill"  was  signed.  Reports  were  still  in"  circulation  that  the  admin- 
istration was  hostile  to  wool;  and  having  freely  expres.-ed  to  my 
own  consiitiienis  my  confidence  in  the  puipo-e  of  xhe  adnilr.istra- 
tlon  to  do  everything  m  its  power  to  help  agriculture,  mriuding 
wool,  I  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  ask  the  President  for  a 
confirmation  rf  my  opinion;  and  having  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent what  seemed  to  nte  to  be  an  altogether  satisfactory  statement, 
I  issued  a  formal  press  release  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  read. 

The  Prestjing  Officer.  Without  cbjectlon,  the  clerk  will  read,  as 
reqtiested. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BTATEMZNT    to    the    press    may     B,     1934,    BT    TJNITEU    STATES    SnNATOB 
JOSEPH    C.    O  MAHONEY,    WYOMING 

"President  Roosevelt  today  pave  renewed  evidence  that  he  is  In 
complete  s^.-mpathy  with  the  West.  Immedlatelv  after  sisrning  the 
sugar  bill,  which  s'abiiize?  the  price  of  sugai'  for  all  domestic  pro- 
ducers, the  I^esidcnt.  in  the  presence  of  Senator  Costigan  and 
Assistant  Socretcjy  of  Agriculture  Tugwell.  authorized  me  to  say 
that  he  and  his  administration  are  as  much  concerned  In  main- 
taining the  price  of  wool  as  they  are  in  maintaining  the  price  of 
wheat,  cotton,  and  other  agricultural  commcK  ities 

"I  told  the  President  that  wool  buyers  recently  have  been  making 
low  offers  on  wool  and  that  there  ha^  beer,  considerable  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  reciprocity  policy  would  mean  sweeping  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  wool  and  an  adverse  effect  uixan  the  market  I  told 
him  that  I  have  been  advising  the  people  of  my  State  that  an 
administration,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  improve  the 
condition  of  agriculture,  could  be  depended  upon  not  to  take  any 
hostile  action  toward  the  wool  industry.  The  President  replied 
that  in  this  position  I  was  exactly  correct.  B.th  he  and  Secretary 
Tugwell  agreed  that  thLs  adminlstraticn  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  price  of  woo!,  and  the  President  said  that 
he  recogni.''.ed  woolerowing  as  one  of  the  fundamental  agrlciiltviral 
Industries  and  desired  to  be  helpful  to  It." 

A    LETTER    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  OMahoney.  Mr.  President,  statements  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  has  Just  been  read  by  the  clerk  were  issued  by  other 
Senators,  but  thereafter  in  certain  quarters  there  was  EtUl  some 
uncertainty  professed  as  to  wliat  the  policy  of  the  administration 
might  be.  Concerned  w  ith  the  effect  that  "the  crcpression  of  these 
doubts  might  have  upon  the  price  of  wool,  which,  of  course,  is  a 
primary  Interest  of  the  people  of  Wyoming,  but  knowing  that  there 
was  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  prppagrnd.,\.  I  tock  the  liberty  of 
presenting  th;'  matter  once  more  to  the  Pre.sident.  and  I  am  today 
In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  read. 

The  Peesidi.ng  Officer.  Without  objection,  the  clerk  will  read, 
as  requested. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Thk  Whtte  Hoitse. 
Washin0^on,  June  5,  1934. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet, 

United  States  Senator.  Wcshington,  D.  C. 

My  De.vh  Sen.'.tor  OMahoney:  My  concern  that  agricultural 
prices  should  be  protected  and  where  possible,  substantially 
raised  ought  to  be  well  known  by  this  time.  This  is  why  I  was 
surprised  that  a  question  should  be  raised  about  wool.  The  new 
tariff  bill  has  been  thought  of  as  one  of  the  emergency  measures 
which  would  help  in  the  general  effort  to  rehabilitate  agrlcul- 
ttire  and  Industry  together.  The  wool  industry  is  one  of  those 
which  needs  price  protection;  and  the  suggestion  that  the  new 
tariff  bill  might  be  used  to  lower  those  prices  Is  one  which  would 
not  have  occurred  to  me.  That  is  the  thought  I  expressed  to  you. 
Senator  Costigan,  and  others  on  May  9. 

I  have  read  the  statement  which  you   Lssued.   and,   as  I   might 
expect,    it   correctly   reports   the   facts.     I    hope   you   wiU    have    no 
further  concern  for  fear  that  something  damaging  to  the  Industry 
may  result  from  this  legislation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ph.\nklih  D.  Roosevxlt. 

statistical  position  or  vi^ool 

Mr.  CMahoney.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  that  there  may  be 
Incorporated  in  the  Recced,  immediately  foUowtng  the  letter  from 
the  President,  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Pred  E.  Warren,  of  Cheyenne, 
and  a  copy  of  my  response  thereto,  and  a  Letter  to  me  by  Governor 
Myers,  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administratton. 
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The  PRESirjiNC  Omcrs..  Without  cbjcctlcr:. 
The  telegrama  and  letter  are  as  follows 

Chitenni 
Hon.  JoscB  C.  OICahonxt, 

United  States  Senate,  Washinfrtcm.  D. 
Repwrt    comes   ftran    sources    apparently 
ment  Wool  Board  now  seriously  conslderlns 
tton  In  asking  price  Oovemment-controUed 
be  a  mistake  at  this  time,  as  tending  demoilallze 
now  being  sold.    Buyers  have  hammered  dcwn 
wool,  probably  because  lack  of  sales  reststaice 
for  territory  wool  has  not  declined  so  miiqh 
now  will  prevent  too  serious  declines.     By 
wool  mean  clips  conslgzked  or  to  be  consigned 
•re  R.  F.  C.  or  other  Government  loans. 


It  Is  so  ordered. 
Wto.,  May  22,  1934. 
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Mr.  Fk£d  E,  Waaken, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.: 

Conflrming  message  of  Wednesday,  am  ^ 
Myers    Ls   today   issuing    formal   statement 
change  in  the  established  policy  of  the  J--, 
tloa  with  reference  to  the  marketing  of  wo4l 
Tuesday  advlsmg  that  rumors  were  being 
tlcn   of   policy   was   In   contemplation,   with 
Nevada.  I  toclc  up  matter  with  Department 
and  F.  C.  A.     Nowhere  cild  I  And  any  basis 
you.     Governor  Myers  states:  'There  Is  m 
tlon   of  domestic   wool   to  Indicate   lower 
wool  situation  Is  beneflclal  rather  than 
can  wool  market  at  this  time." 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  certain   selfish  ^ 
engaged  in  spreading  fear  among  wool  growe 
pose  of  reducing  wool  prices  and  undermli 
ministration  poLcy.     I  am  sure  that  westcrr 
forget  that  the  program  Initiated  by  the  Ps 
tlon  last  year  and  operated  by  the  Wool  and 
nalttee  consisting  of  H.  B.  Embach.  of  Pho<t 
National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation;   R.  I 
Pred   Marshal,    Salt    Lake   City,    secretary 
Growers'  Association;  and  George  M.  Bren^^ 
ate  Credit  Bank  Commissioner,   was  one  oi 
in  bringing  about  an  increase  In  the  price 
mately  U  cents  to  33  cents.     The  monetar3 
administration   which  has  raised  the  price 
terms  of  American  dollars  is  another  factor  - 
Is  playing,  an  important  part  In  maintainljig 
can  wool.     Purthermore.  curtailment  of  com 
the  Bankhead  bill  will  have  an  unquestlone  I 
wool  market.     Bearing  these  facts  In  mind 
may  feel   confident   that  the   outlook  for  w^, 
Chairman  Embach,  of  the  Advisory  Commltt  »e 
statement  saying:   "There  Is  nothing  In  t 
the  market  that  would  Justify  any  chanee 
values."  * 
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Hon.  JosTPH  c.  CMAHomrr, 
Hon.  Ket  Ptttman, 

United  States  Senate. 

DiAa   SI:^fAToa3:  Following   our   conversation 
Wednesday,  I  asked  tha  Wool  and  Mohair 
th«   Farm  Credit   Administration   to   make 
situation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  avallabl 
U  in  a  much  stronger  statistical  position 
or  at  any  time  during  the  past  several 
raw  wools  were  substantially  lower  on 
January  1,  1933,  and  stocks  of  wool  In 
world  are  not  considered  btirdensome.    . 
U»e  present  price  differential,  tlie  foreign 
flclal  rather   than  detrimental  to  the 
this  time. 

Domestic  consumption  of  wools  continu^ 
production.    While  a  weak  undertone  In 
reported.   I   am   advised  that   this  Is  due 
demand,  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  there 
mtilation  of  wool  in  various  vtages  at  n 
yet  reached  Its  final  destination,  and  to 

There  is  nothing  In  the  statistical  ^^ 
either  the  remainder  of  the  1933  clip  or 
1934.  to  indicate  lower  v&Ixies.    I  am 
Mohair  Advisory  Committee  that  these  ..^, 
In  the  trade  whose  Judgment  Is  recognized 

The  unsold   wools  of  tha   1933   clip,  he 
wool-marketing  plan  of  the  Farm  Credit 
sent  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
consigned   under  tbe  plan.     There   has 

•Btabliabed  poUcy  of  the  Farm  Credit  ^ 

•nee  to  the  marketing  of  wool  In  which  its 

dal  Interest,  regarding  which  I  Tn»x\^  the 

the  time  the  1934  marketing  plan  was  anao^nced 
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Joseph   C.  O'Mahonet. 

Ufiited  States  Senator. 
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■  V.''ol3  handled  under  the  Administration's  marketing  plan  will 
continue  to  ^e  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner  .a  ref-porse  to 
consumptive  demand.  Tl\e  price  of  wool  during  the  1934  season 
will  be  det<rrmmed  by  fundamental  factors  of  supoly  and  demand. 
Following  the  institution  of  the  plan  for  the  ha'ndiin;;  of  the 
1933  clip,  prices  of  grease  wool  m  the  country  advanced  sharply 
and  wool  continued  to  ri.se  throuchout  tl:e  frreatcr  part  of  the 
season.  With  wool  at  present  vaJues.  a  rl.'ie  of  no  .snch  nrnportions 
this  year  Is  anticipated.  Nevrrthel-s.5,  the  plan  should  assure 
the  industry  a  much  tirmer  price  foundation  tiian  might  other- 
wise e.tist  without  It.  It  is  not  an  effort  to  control  prices  but  one 
to  try  to  prevent  unnecessary  fluctuations." 
\'ery  tnaly  yours, 

W.  I.  Mters.  Govervor. 

Mr.  PiTTMAN    Mr,  President,  In  connection  with  the  matter  in- 
troduced   in'o    the    Record    bv    the    Senator    from    Wy-mirg    '  Mr 
CM-AHONEY],  I  may  say  that  the  President  made  a  similar  remark 
to  me.  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  his  letter  has  been  received. 

Mr.  CcsTiGA_v.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  a 
word,  as  a  participant  m  two  of  ^he  conversations  at  the  White 
House  referrr'd  to  by  the  able  SenatA^r  from  Wyoming,  I  am  happy 
to  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  hLs  it.itements. 

EXECUTIVE    r.E.SSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  ^he  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  busmcs.s. 

The  motion  \va^  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
several  nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see  the  end  cf  Senate 
proceedings.) 

REPORT  AND   CONSIDERATION  OF  ARMY   NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on 
MiJitary  Affairs,  I  report  back  favorably  three  ncminationa 
in  the  Army.  In  viev,-  of  rh-  fact  that  Congress  is  adjourn- 
ing today,  and  these  Army  nominations  are  important,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  considered  at  tiiis  tune  and 
ccnfirm.ed,  and  that  the  Pi-esidfnt  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  ncmanations?  Tiie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  nominations  \v:U  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  cf  Col.  John 
Jennings  Kingman,  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be  .\ssistant  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  PI^ESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomiinatiim  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  th-  nomination  of  F.r^t  Lt.  Wil- 
liam John  Lcdward,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  to  be  tiiir^ferred 
to  the  Field  Artllcry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempc;-'-.  Without  objection,  thj 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Capt.  John 
Joseph  Murphy,  Infantry,  to  br'  major.  Infantry,  in  the 
Regular  Army. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wuhout  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirm.ed. 

Mr.  SHEPP.'VRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDEN-T  pro  t,-:npore.  Without  objection  the 
President  will  be  notified. 

CLAUDE    M.    EVANS 

Mr.  McKELI„\R.  From  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
I  report  favorably  the  nom.ination  of  Claude  M  Evans  of 
Texas,  to  be  regional  director  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, and  ask  unanim.oas  consent  for  its  Imm.ediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  obj-ction  to  the 
request  of  th?  &?nator  from  Tennessee.  Th--  Ch^ir  hears 
none.    The  nomination  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Claude  M 
Evans,  of  Texa^,  to  be  regional  director  of  the  Farm  Security 
Admimstration.  vixmjr 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witiiout  objecUon,  the 
DonKnation  is  confirmed. 
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Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

POoTHASTERS 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  also  report  favorably  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  a  number  of  postal 
nominations,  and  ask  that  they  be  confirmed  en  bloc,  as  thj.s 
is  the  last  day  of  the  sessic^n. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Just  a  moment,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  nominations  have  been  approved  by 
the  various  Senators  from  the  States  concerned- 
Mr.  McNARY.    And  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    And  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Unanimously? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Unanimously  under  our  rules,  because 
the  whole  committee  does  not  act  on  the  nominations.  A 
subcommittee  acts  upon  them;  but  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  two  Senators  from  the  States  concerned  when  they 
were  handed  in. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Of  cours(3,  this  Is  a  very  unusual  request; 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  session  Is  about  to  close,  I 
shall  make  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  agreed  to,  and  the 
postal  nominations  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objecUon,  the 
President  will  be  notified. 

S&M  M.  DRIVES 

Mr.  BLTIKE.  Mr.  President,  in  reference  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Sara  M.  Driver  to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Washington,  I  am  authorized  to  submit 
a  favorable  report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  nomination?  The  Chair 
hears  none.    The  nomination  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Sam  M. 
Driver,  of  Washington,  to  be  United  States  attorney  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Washington. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

Are  there  further  reports  of  committees?  If  not,  the  clerk 
will  state  in  order  the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

THE   JUDICIARY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  cf  Walter  E. 
Treanor,  of  Indiana,  to  be  .ludge  of  the  Umted  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Snenth  Circuit. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

COLLECTOR  OF  INTER?  AL  REVENUE  FOR  MINTTESOTA 

The  legislative  clerk  reed  the  nomination  of  Arthur  D. 
Reynolds,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  be  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

COLLECTOR    OF    INTERNAL    REVENUE    FOR    WEST    VIRGINIA 

The  legislative  clerk  rea<i  the  nomination  of  F.  Roy  Yoke, 
of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  to  be  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  district  of  West  Vii  ginia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  This  nomination  is  ad- 
versely reported. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  that  the  nomination  be  passed 
over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  1-empore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  will  be  passed  over. 

UWITED  STATES    PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICK 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Robert  H. 
Heterick  to  be  medical  director. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confinned. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  James  B. 
Ryon  to  be  surgeon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Pelix  R. 
Bnmot  to  be  surgeon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomination  of  Henry  F. 
Canby  to  be  passed  assistant  dental  surgecm. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination  is  confinned. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions of  postmasters  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations of  postmasters  on  the  Executive  Calendar  be  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
nominations  of  postmasters  are  confirmed  en  tloc 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calendar. 

RECESS 

The  Senate  resumed  legislative  session. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
siand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess. 

Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.  m,,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  it  was  called  to  or- 
der, and  the  Vice  President  resumed  the  chair. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  8730)  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference  aiked  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Steagall,  Mr.  Goldseorough,  Mr.  Reilly,  Mr.  Wol- 
coTT,  and  Mr.  Fish  were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  385),  as  follows: 

Renolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Members  be  appointed  by 
thp  House  to  Join  a  slmUar  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  inlonn  him  that 
the  two  Houses  have  completed  the  buslncsii  of  the  session  ai;ri 
are  ready  to  adjourn  unless  the  President  has  some  other  com- 
munication to  rnake  to  them. 

And  that  pursuant  to  the  above  resolution  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Rayburn  and  Mr.  Swell  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Tlie  mes.'^age  further  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  28).  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  {the  Senate  concur- 
rinrt) ,  Tliat  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Tuesday 
the  21st  of  December  1937.  and  that  when  they  adjourn  on  aaid 
day  they  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 

REPORT    OF   COMMITTEE   TO   NOTIFY   TIIS   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  committee  appointed  by  resolution  adopted 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  to  join  a  similar  committee  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  President  have 
performed  that  duty.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Presi- 
dent instructed  me  to  say  that  he  has  no  further  communi- 
cation to  submit  to  the  Senate  at  this  session. 

final  adjournment  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  concurrent  res(^ution  just  sent  over 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  concurrent  resolution  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  read. 
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The  legislative  clei^  read  tbe 
Con.  Res.  28) ,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representat^yes 
Ting).  That  the  two  Houaes  of  Congress 
the  21st  ot  December  1937.  aod  that  when 
they  stand  adjoiimed  sine  die. 
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concurrent  resolution  (H. 


(the  Senate  cxmcur^ 

adjoxjm  an  Tuesday 

iiey  adjourn  on  said  day 


siall 


til  ere 


Seiate 


Mr.  BARKLET.    Mr.  President, 
business  to  be  transacted  by  the 
move  that  the  concurrent  resolution 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The 
of  the  Senator  from  Koitucky  that  the 
be  agreed  te. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreeil 


being  no  further 

at  this  session.  I 

36  agreed  to. 

quespon  is  on  the  motion 

concurrent  resolution 


ADJOURNMXKT  SUnC 

I  now  move  that 


>IE 


tie 


Mr.  BARKLEY 
die. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
!».  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  sine  die 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominatUyns  received  by  tTu 
ilegislative  day  of  Nofvember 


AlTOFPyZY 


UirmD  States 
Sam  M.  Driver,  Esq.,  of  Washlngtoi, 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  W 
M.  i^mpson,  deceased.     (Mr.  Driver 
posttim  under  a  court  appointment.) 

Appanmnarr  ik  thz 
CoL  John  Jennings  Kfrngman    Con^ 
Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dler  general,  for  a  period  of  4  years 
with  ranlc  from  January  1.  1938,  vice 
PCDsbury,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
December  31.  1937. 


to  be  United  States 

ishington,  vice  James 

now  serving  in  this 


Rbgtjlar 


Army 

of  Engineers,  to  be 

the  rank  of  brlga- 

date  of  acceptance. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  B. 

EAgineers,  to  be  retired 


wth 
frtm 


CONPIRMATIONP 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 

21  ileffUlative  day  of  NovemAer 
Unitko  States  Cntcurr  Coimi 
Walter  E.  Treanor  to  be  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  CTirctlt 
Collector  of  Interhal 

Arthur  D.  Reynolds,  to  be  coUectoi 
for  the  district  of  Mixmesota. 

PAMf  Sec  u  KIT  y  ADKunstR 
Claude  M.  Evans,  to  be  regional 
Security  AdminlstratiOD,  Department 


Attgrwet 


Urtted  States 
Sam  M.  Driver,   to  be  Uhlted  Sta^ 
eastern  district  of  Washington. 

UiorxD  States  Public  tt»at 
Robert  H.  Heterick  to  be  medical 
James  R  Rsron  to  be  surgeon. 
Felix  R.  Bnmot  to  be  surgeon. 


Henry  F.  Canby  to  be  pa;^ed  assistan 

AyPOnilMEHT.  BT  TiAHSPER.  DT 

First  Lt  T^Biam  John  Ledward  to 

Proxotxow  nr 
John  Josepli  Mtzrphy,  to  be  major, 

AppozvnmrT  nr  the 
CoL  John  Jennings  ronfpmun  to  be 
of  Engineers,  with  the  rank  of  tarlgadte 


FEld 

the   RECDLkl 

Iiilant 
Bxau.JiM. 


DesEte  A.  Tittujrftn  JemtaoD. 
Fted  A.  Bekboff.  KberV 


December  21 


to. 


Senate  adjourn  sine 
o'clock  and  2  minutes 


Seriate  December  21 
16),  1937 


■he  Senate  December 
16),  1937 

OP  Appeals 

United  States  (Circuit 
it. 

]lEVENTJE 

of  internal  revenue 


atiok 

director  of  the  Farm 
(if  Agriculture. 


attorn^  fca-  the 
rH  Service 


dljector. 


dental  surgeon. 
Recttlar  Arxt 
Artillery. 
ARirr 
try. 
Arict 
Affilstant  to  the  Chief 


general 


ILLINOIS 

Herman  E.  Rinkema.  South  Holland. 
Samuel  J,  BIreider,  Prairie  City. 

IOWA 

Floyd  A.  Bishop,  Mitchellville. 
Oscar  G.  Sharp,  Seymour. 

KANSAS 

Carl  Willis  Gilbert,  Plainville. 

MINNESOTA 

Clarence  E.  Schelbe,  Cloquet. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Denzel  Luther  Lee,  Dexter. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Barron  P.  CaJdwelJ,  Marion. 

orao 
Floyd  G.  Young,  Mendon. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Glennie  Rathers  Whites.  Iroquois. 

TENNESSEE 

L.  Irene  Rose,  Tazewell. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESD.-\Y,  December  21,  1937 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  bow  before  the 
throne  of  Him  whose  eartiiiy  life  besan  with  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men.  He  invested  the  child,  the  prodigal,  and 
the  poor  with  priceless  worth.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
our  Savior,  who.  according  to  His  abundant  mercy,  hath 
begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  wherein  we  greatly 
rejoice.  In  the  midst  of  eanh's  rccth:r:r  tides  we  lift  our 
hearts  to  Thee.  Pour  forth  Thy  light  and  ni3.ke  the  darkness 
visible,  and  let  Thy  holy  mantle  hover  above  the  plains  of 
night.  O  come  anew  to  our  land,  .'^anctify  ail  tod,  right 
wrongs,  heal  grief  and  woe.  CrowTi  lis  all  with  the  spirit  of 
good  will  which  makes  good  neighbors,  good  friends,  and 
good  citizens.  O  Star  of  the  East,  once  again  clmib  the 
midnight  sky  and  again  bless  the  world  with  the  glad  news 
of  a  Savior  bom.    In  His  name.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

PERMISSION   TO   .\DDRESS   THE   HOUSK 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  disposition  cf  business  on  the  Speaker's  table 
and  following  the  special  orders  heretofore  entered  for  today 
I  may  address  the  House  for  25  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  be  in  order  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  session? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thmks  It  is  not  in  order  at  this 
time. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celleh]  may  have 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  resolution  and  tliree  short  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
statement  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Qiamiich,  of  the  Nebraska  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiire. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  m.y  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  brief 
statement  from  my  home-town  paper  about  the  weather. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  riy  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude therein  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  re- 
lating to  the  wage-hour  bJl,  entitled  "Why  it  Died." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  therein  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board,  which  analyzes  the 
provisions  of  the  regional  planning  bills  that  are  before 
the  Congress.  H.  R.  7365  and  S.  2555,  and  the  effect  they 
would  have  upon  12  western  States  if  enacted  into  law  in 
their  present  form.  It  is  a  very  learned  and  a  very  impor- 
tant document.  It  was  returned  to  me  by  the  Printer  be- 
cause I  had  not  obtained  an  estimate  of  its  cost.  The  Print- 
ing Office  said  it  would  take  six  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  renew  my  request  and  ask  that  this 
document  be  printed  in  the  Record,  because  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  all  of  the  arid  States  of  the  West.  The  state- 
ment thoroughly  analyzes  the  entire  proposed  regional  set-up 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  is  the  entire  cost  of  printing  this  document? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.     It  would  cost  $270. 

Mr.  THOMASON  of  Texas.  Reserving  the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  if  this 
survey  includes  the  upper  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  which 
is  under  the  Elephant  Butte  Federal  project? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  This  pertains  only  to  the  effect 
it  would  have  on  our  water  rights  for  irrigation  in  the  arid 
western  states.  We  fear  it  would  destroy  our  system  of 
priority  rights.  The  statement  I  offer  discusses  the  proposed 
regional  set-up  as  it  would  affect  our  water  rights. 

Mr.  THOMASON  of  Texas.  Am  I  to  understand  it  only 
includes  that  part  of  the  Rio  Grande  project  within  the  State 
of  New  Mexico?  A  good  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
at  and  below  El  Paso,  Tex.,  in  my  district,  is  part  of  that 
project.  I  should  like  to  know  If  the  survey  and  recom- 
mendations, if  any.  apply  also  to  the  irrigated  valley  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  This  dociunent  is  an  analysis 
of  what  the  Govermnent  proposes  to  do  by  these  bills  of 
Senator  Norris  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mans- 
field). The  report  shows  how  they  affect  the  western  arid 
States  and  how  they  affect  our  irrigation,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  the  report  show  how  these  new  h-rigation 
projects  are  going  to  affect  the  East? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  It  does  not  go  into  that.  The 
way  cur  irrigation  projects  affect  the  East  is  to  make  an 
enormous  market  for  eastern  products.  They  enable  us  to 
buy  nearly  everything  we  have  from  the  East. 

Mr.  THOMASON  of  Texas.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
report  being  inserted  in  the  Record,  but  I  am  anxious 
that  if  any  survey  be  made  of  the  Rio  Grande  project  within 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  it  also  include  the  part  In  Texas. 
I  want  the  people  in  that  area  not  only  to  be  protected  but 
receive  any  benefits  which  may  accrue  from  it.  I  observe 
from  yesterday's  Record  that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Lewis  1  inserted  a  statement  regarding  this  matter,  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  same  and  was  not  asked  to  sign  it. 
I  do  expect,  however,  to  know  what  is  going  on  and  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  my  people. 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  This  report  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  at  all.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  be  inter- 
ested to  read  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  Laserting  my  Christ- 
mas greetings  and  Nev/  Year's^  greetings  to  everyone  in 
the  whole  world. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  CRA"WPORD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  following  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dickstein],  I  may  address  the  House  for  5 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

extension  of  remarks 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  short 
statement  in  regard  to  vaccinat.on  by  Dr.  Hay,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Ttiere  W£ls  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  my  own 
review  of  the  work  of  the  sjjeclal  session. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
simply  to  get  infonnation.  I  have  supposed  requests  similar  to 
the  second  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  were 
covered  by  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Connor],  which  was  p:ranted  the  other  night. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  the  matter  Is 
covered  by  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Connor  ] . 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Then  I  withdraw  my  second  request,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

CALENDAR  WEDNESD.^Y 

IVIr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  business  in  order  on  tomorrow.  Calendar  Wednesday, 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  cf  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

extension  of  remarks 

Mr.  LAMBEJRTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  short  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  specljil  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ditter]  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  addressed  m.y  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  you  yesterday,  I  cculd  not  help  but 
notice  the  rather  pained  expression  that  came  upon  your 
coimtenance.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  take  it  as  a  personal 
affront,  and  then  I  realized  that  In  your  wisdom,  by  your 
facial  expression,  you  were  trjing  to  bring  \a  me  a  message. 
While  I  tried  to  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  preparing  a 
manuscript,  more  and  more  there  came  to  me  the  suggestion 
of  your  facial  admonition,  that  this  was  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  for  an  extended  controversial  address. 

Then  I  was  mindful  as  well  of  the  feeliags  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  at  this  time  of  good  will  and  good 
cheer.  Then  I  was  mindful  of  the  gaUerj,  and  we  always 
should  be  mindful  of  the  gallery,  that  the  gallery  should  be 
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about  better  tilings  In  these  Christmas  days  than  listening 
to  controversial  congressional  speeches.  Tlien,  lastly,  but 
by  no  mean3  least,  I  was  mindful  of  the  employees  of  the 
House,  the  page  boys  particularly,  in  vhom  there  still  lin- 
gers, probably,  a  keener  appreciation  o;  Christmas  and  what 
Christmas  means  than  the  rest  of  us  enjoy. 

So  with  my  expression  of  appreciatioi  i,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  you 
for  the  inspiration  which  you  brought  to  me  as  a  result  of 
your  facial  expression,  and  with  an  assurance  of  my  deep 
regard  for  you,  the  brethren,  the  gallsries,  the  pages,  and 
the  other  employees,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  in 
the  RzcoRO  that  which  I  otherwise  wo  ild  have  delivered  as 
my  address  today.  Instead  of  the  Hone  being  able  to  enjoy 
the  sweet  cadences  of  my  voice,  I  am  \  ;oing  to  confine  it  to 
the  dictaphone.  Of  course,  I  request  th;  it  I  may  be  permitted 
to  extend  my  speech  at  this  point.  If  I  here  is  objection,  sir, 
I  will  give  you  the  first  sentence  of  it  a  o  that  it  may  be  en- 
tirely in  order.  To  one  and  all  I  extend  greetings  of  the 
season. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  Chair  riay  state  that  he  is 
very  happy  that  he  was  able  to  use  hi>  facial  expression  to 
such  good  advantage.     [Laughter.] 

Is  there  objection  to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spec  ial  session  of  the  Con- 
gress is  about  to  adjourn.  Expressiois  of  disappointment 
with  the  results  are  heard  on  all  sides.  The  hope  that  some- 
thing constructive  would  be  accomplished  to  put  business  on 
Its  feet  has  been  dashed  to  the  grounl.  Responsibility  for 
the  f  ailm-e  to  get  results  rests  squarely  o  a  the  shoulders  of  the 
administration.  The  recession  In  business  which  started  in 
the  summer  has  not  been  arrested.  Diy  by  day  It  becomes 
more  extended  and  widespread.  In  ths  meantime  Congress 
has  done  nothing. 

We  have  been  In  session  since  the  lith  of  November.  A 
glance  at  the  record  will  disclose  Uut  the  efforts  of  the 
leadership  during  the  first  days  were  d  rected  to  soft-pedal- 
ing any  criticism  for  its  failure  to  haie  a  prc^ram.  Prom 
day  to  day  we  recessed  or  adjourned  i»  that  the  sounding 
board  of  this  Chamber  could  not  be  used  to  carry  any  messages 
to  the  country.  Elventually  a  much-a  ivertised  farm-relief 
measure  timidly  made  its  way  Into  the  louse.  For  days  the 
Chamber  resounded  with  fervid  appeals  for  the  distressed 
farmers.  Cotton,  com,  and  other  coiomodltles  had  their 
champions.  Knl^ts  of  the  dairy  vied  with  contenders  for 
tobacco,  rice,  and  wheat  as  they  threw  themselves  into  the 

combat.    Prom  It  all  there  came  but  one  outstanding  result 

the  new  dealers  from  the  metropolitan  and  Industrial  dis- 
tricts were  persuaded  to  become  agrlco  IturaUy  minded,  and 
the  sweet  strains  of  the  Sidewalks  of  N  ;w  York  gave  way  to 
the  wooing  and  familiar  cadences  of  Way  Down  South  In  the 
iMOd  of  Cotton.  Tlxe  farmers  of  the  [country  became  the 
vassals  of  the  Department  of  Agricu  ture  when  the  bill 
finally  passed  the  House.  In  the  meantime  business  con 
tinued  on  Its  toboggan  slide.  Appeals 
of  the  country.  Workmen,  faced  with 
unemployed,  wanted  help,  but  nothing 
who  sensed  the  serious  consequences 
program  Joined  with  industrial  workers 
sane  and  sensible  recovery  program. 

Plnally  a  wage  and  hour  bill  came  be  ore  the  House 
least  said  about  it  the  better.  It  Is  a 
many  of  you.  Instead  of  helping  labcr'  or  eliminating  un 
desirable  working  conditions  It  providtd  the  means  for  a 
show  of  strength  between  two  contend!  og  labor  groups  and 
pitted  one  secticai  of  the  country  a{  ainst  another  in  a 
struggle  for  political  supremacy.  In  a  vain  effort  to  corral 
votes  for  its  passage  amendments  wers  accepted  which  so 
onasculated  the  bill  and  so  distorted  its  features  that  even 
the  ad(H?tlng  parent,  who  claimed  tha;  the  foundling  had 
been  placed  at  her  doorstep,  could  not  recognize  the  child. 
Ezemptiois  for  one  industry  after  an)ther  were  accepted 
and  age  limits  tor  child  labor  were  Incc  tporated  so  that  the 
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came  from  all  parts 
lay-offs  or  actually 

was  done.  Farmers 
of  the  agricultural 
In  their  pleas  for  a 

The 
painful  memory  to 


bill  actually  became  a  cruel  and  deceptive  gesture  to  the 
wage  earners  of  the  country  rather  than  a  reform  or  recovery 
measure.  Politics  were  played  at  the  expense  of  the  workers 
of  the  land.  And  still  tho  tobozcan  slide  of  bu.rlness  con- 
tinued.    And  stiD  nothing  was  done. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  should  be  disturb-d  about  the 
alarming  slump  in  busmess.  It  aiTects  every  dLstrict  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 
No  Member  can  be  unmincLfuI  of  the  scricur-ne.'^s  of  the  situ- 
ation, as  he  recalls  the  message  of  the  President  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  session  when  he  said  that  "there  has  been  a 
marked  recession  in  industrial  production  and  industrial 
purchases."  Since  then  conditions  have  not  improved.  Had 
there  been  any  doubt  in  any  minds  of  the  disastrous  dcclina 
in  business  activity,  or  a  di.sposition  to  treat  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, these  words  of  alarm  voiced  by  the  President  should 
make  every  one  anxious  about  present  trends  and  appre- 
hen-sive  of  future  conditions.  These  words  of  the  President 
meant  that  orders  have  dropped,  that  producnon  has  de- 
clined, that  pay  rolls  have  sag':;ed,  that  unemployment  has 
increased,  and  that  investments  and  income  have  gone  into 
a  tail  spin,  resulting  In  the  loss  of  millions  of  doUars  in 
purchasing  power.  These  conditions  are  neither  ghost 
stories  or  fairy  tales.  They  are  realities.  Were  they  in- 
consequential or  of  no  moment  no  mention  would  have  been 
made  of  them  by  the  President.  The  subject  was  not  an 
inviting  one  to  him,  carrying  with  it.  as  it  did,  an  admission 
of  failure. 

Those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  policies  of  the 
past  4  years  woaid  prefer,  natarally,  to  minimize  the  dangers 
or,  better  still,  to  avoid  all  reference  thereto.  But  the  grow- 
ing seriousness  of  the  sitiuit,icn  cannot  be  minimized.  It 
should  have  commanded  the  attention  of  the  leadership  when 
the  session  started.  Opportunity  should  have  been  given  so 
that  we  might  have  made  an  impartial  examination  and  a 
fair  appraisal  of  the  policies  and  methods  pursued  by  the 
administration  in  its  dealings  with  the  business  life  of  the 
Nation.  And,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  bu-siness  life  of 
the  Nation  is  not  confined  to  Wall  Street;  it  is  the  individual 
and  cooperative  effort  of  every  man  and  woman  who  retains 
the  sense  of  self-respect  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  their  dependents.  The  business  life  of 
the  Nation  is  the  small  storekeeper  as  well  as  the  large  mer- 
chant, the  two  or  three  workmen  employed  in  a  shop  as  well 
as  the  thousands  engaged  in  a  mass -production  plant— the 
men  and  women,  employers  and  employees,  throughout  the 
land  who  still  beUeve  that  neither  laziness  nor  slothfulness. 
are  commendable  virtues.  The  business  life  of  the  country  Isi 
work — posi  tions — j  obs . 

If  an  examination  and  appraisal  of  the  policies  and  meth- 
ods of  the  adnmistration  had  been  made,  what  would  have 
been  disclosed?  Of  course,  it  would  have  provoked  argu- 
mant.  However,  a  dispassionate  discussion  would  have  been 
helpful.  It  would  liave  required  honesty  and  forthrightness 
and  perfect  candor  if  anything  were  to  come  of  the  examina- 
tion and  appraisal. 

If  partisanship  is  permitted  to  dim  our  vision  or  warp 
our  judgment  so  that  we  can  neither  get  a  clear  perspec- 
tive nor  make  honest  deductions,  then  our  problem  wiH  con- 
tinue to  be  a  political  footbaU  and  our  economic  and  social 
conditions  will  continue  to  be  unanswerable  conundrums. 
However,  certain  conclusions  can  be  reached  without  either 
an  examination  or  an  appraisal.  They  are  matters  of  rec- 
ord. They  can  be  s^ammanzed  briefly  a.s  foUows:  First,  the 
present  administration  has  had  more  than  4  years  to  com- 
plete a  recovery  program.  Second,  it  has  had  delegated  to 
It  greater  power  than  that  ever  exercLScd  by  any  adminis- 
tration. Third,  it  has  spent  fabulous  sums  of  money  al- 
legedly for  the  purpose  of  priming  the  pump  of  pr'-perity 
And  lastly,  and  more  pathetic  than  all,  its  recovery  program 
has  been  a  dismal  failure. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  certain  elemental 
things  which  can  be  done  at  once.    Before  the  tide  of  this 
.  .^  recession  can  be  stemmed,  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration   toward    business    and    business   leaders   must 
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change.  Tl:c  Frc-idcr.t  ha.-  a^hcd  bosincss  to  cooperate. 
Business  has  the  right  to  a:.k  to  what  extent  the  Government 
will  cooperate.  Cocreraticn  cannot  bo  unilateral.  To  suc- 
ceed it  must  be  a  mutual  endeavor. 

The  administration's  attitude  toward  business  in  the  past 
Is  a  matter  of  record.  It  has  been  one  of  continued  hostility 
rather  than  one  of  helpfulne^.  The  impression  has  been 
made  by  ofScial  spokesmen  of  the  administration  that  busi- 
ness leaders  for  the  most  part  are  malefactors  and  the  foes 
of  a  more  abundant  life.  They  have  been  painted  as  the 
ghouls  of  a  decadent  social  system.  Their  success  has  been 
held  out  as  a  sordid  survival  of  a  tooth  and  claw  era  of 
shame  and  disgrace.  They  have  been  castigated  as  "money 
changers",  "'economics  royalists",  and  "Lord  Macauleys." 
Need  I  go  further?  Need  I  elaborate  on  the  jumble  of 
menacing  moves  and  palliative  promises  which  private  en- 
terprise has  met  at  the  hands  of  the  administration?  No; 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  is  all  too  plain  to  require  extended 
amplification,  and  a  detailed  recital  would  serve  only  to 
embarrass  those  who  have  endorsed  this  policy.  No  other 
conclusion  can  be  reached  than  the  finding  that  the  New 
Deal  has  set  itself  up  as  the  implacable  foe  of  American 
bu.siness.  Until  the  administration  makes  some  substantial 
move  which  is  persuasive  and  convincing,  and  which  bears 
the  evidence  of  reasonable  permanence  rather  than  tem- 
porary expedience,  some  move  to  prove  that  the  admin- 
istraiion  has  changed  its  hostile  attitude  toward  business 
and  business  leaders,  there  can  be  little  hope  for  an  enthusi- 
astic respon.se  to  the  recent  overtures  made  by  the  President. 
If  business  and  Government  are  to  be  drawn  together  in  a 
genuine  cooperative  eflort,  the  plague  of  invectives  must  be 
ended:  the  censorious,  condemning,  and  infamous  names  for 
bu-incssmtn  mu-^t  be  dispensed  with;  the  pimitive  tax  expe- 
ditions and  tmw.-.rrantcd  destructive  investigations  must  be 
stopped:  tlie  promised  breathing  spells  must  be  made  per- 
manent, and  a  hand  of  helpfulness  rather  than  one  of  hos- 
tility must  be  e::tcnded. 

The  administration  has  not  only  mauled  the  life  out  of 
business,  but  it  has  meddled  its  way  into  the  life  of  business 
so  that  what  little  life  is  left  is  under  the  scrutiny  and  hj'po- 
critical  inquis.tiveness  of  some  appointed  regulator.  Gov-  \ 
ernir.ent  mcdrilinc  has  developed  into  a  mania.  It  throws 
aroimd  itself  an  air  of  sanctimonious  holiness,  an  atmos- 
phere of  holier  than  thou,  and  all  the  wliile  it  grasps  every  t 
opportunity  :o  proirtiLu^e  private  enterprise  and  initiative  for 
its  ov,-n  pleasure  and  profit.  A  businessman's  life  i^-  no 
longer  his  own.  At  every  turn  some  Federal  af^ency  with  an 
alphabetical  alias  is  pokmg  its  nose  and  its  fingers  into  every 
crevice  and  cranny  of  every  type  of  acti\'ity  so  that  hardly 
any  businessman's  thoughts,  words,  or  deeds  csm  escape  their 
meddlesome  methods.  Pedagogic  parasites  have  been  here 
telling  businessmen  how  they  must  manage  and  operate  their 
plants  and,  in  the  hope  of  securing  material  for  research 
purpKJ.ses.  these  luminaries  from  the  sheltered  atmosphere  of 
the  classrooms  have  examined  and  cross-examined,  investi- 
gated and  inquired,  analyzed  and  dissected  business  and  busi- 
nessmen down  to  the  bone  and  marrow.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  some  things  businessmen  should  be  p<'r- 
mitted  to  do  without  ha\Tng  some  one  or  more  of  the  Federal 
agencies  make  a  microscopic  examination  of  them.  This 
meddling  has  caused  reports  to  be  piled  on  reports,  all  of 
them  to  be  made  out  at  the  expense  of  the  businessman, 
many  of  them  urmecessary  and  overlapping,  with  no  appar- 
ent benefit  from  many  of  them  except  to  increase  the  busi- 
ness of  the  notaries  public  who  take  the  affidavits.  My,  how 
this  meddling  habit  has  grown.  Wo  meddle  into  farms,  into 
factories,  and  into  finances.  We  meddle  into  production, 
into  prices,  and  into  pay  rolls.  Were  the  results  not  so 
disastrous,  the  efforts  would  be  humorous. 

This  meddling  habit  has  taken  a  serious  turn  during  the 
past  year.  I  refer  to  meddling  into  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employee,  with  the  result  that  the  ad^ninistra- 
tlon  found  itself  as  the  ally  of  violence,  disorder,  and  law- 
lessness. Can  anyone  claim  that  the  reign  of  violence  which 
was  eucotiraged  by  the  administration's  meddling  has  been 


helpful  to  recovery?  Does  anyone  contend  that  the  apa- 
thetic imp«:it-ency  of  government,  which  made  personal  rights 
and  property  rights  the  prey  of  labor  racketeers  and  ma- 
rauders, that  this  impotency  can  be  considered  an  aid  to 
recovery?  Does  anyone  urge  a  continuity  of  searches  and 
seizures,  coercions  and  intimidations,  violence  and  disorder 
as  the  surest  and  safest  road  to  recovery?  This  has  been 
the  administration's  policy  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
labor — ^in  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee.  This  at- 
titude should  be  discontinued.  The  administration  should 
divorce  immediately  the  interests  of  labor  from  its  own 
political  ambitions  £ind  permit  labor  to  find  its  sotmdest 
course  of  self-protection  without  the  entangling  alliances  or 
the  embarrassing  obligations  of  political  pa^ferment.  The 
administration's  meddling  has  been  a  monkey  wrench  In  the 
machinery  of  btismcss  recovery.  Let  the  administration 
mind  its  btisiness  and  let  business  mind  a  Uttle  more  of  its 
own  business,  and  both  will  profit  by  it. 

With  a  cessation  of  hostility  and  a  discontinuance  of  med- 
dling, the  avenue  for  real  recovery  measures  will  be  opened. 
A  new  revenue  measure  will  be  supported  rather  than  op- 
posed by  the  majority.  Spending  will  become  a  httle  more 
of  a  fine  art  rather  than  a  favored  art  of  the  majority. 
The  administration  will  protect  rather  than  punish  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  income  of  the  country.  The  competitive 
efforts  of  the  administration  against  private  enterprise  and 
legitimate  and  reasonable  profits  will  be  discontinued.  In 
short,  the  business  life  of  the  Nation  will  be  permitted  to 
provide  its  contribution  of  helpfulness  in  a  joint  endeavor 
with  goverrmient  to  bring  about  prosperity  and  a  soimd  re- 
covery. There  will  be  an  end  to  the  program  which  requires 
the  dynamic  spirit  of  private  enterprise  to  bo  sabotaged 
by  socialistic  tenets  or  prost,ituted  by  political  hypocrites. 
There  wiU  be  an  end  to  the  program  which  requires  our 
complex  industrial  agricultural  and  economic  life  to  be  man- 
aged and  dictated  by  arbitrary  rtilers  in  Washington.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  will  be  permitted  lo  expand  with  rea.-^onable 
governmental  controls  rather  than  strangled  and  st-fled  by 
governmental  tikase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Icadersliip  has  passed  up  its  opportunity 
at  this  special  session.  The  country  looks  for  soinetliing 
constructive  at  the  regular  session.  I  am  persuaded  that 
private  enterprise  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  cooperate — 
that  it  awaits  an  invitation  which  it  can  look  upon  as  sin- 
cere and  fe;'-nuine.  The  leadership  of  the  Hca':e  and  the 
administration  are  challenged  today  to  do  the  work  which 
the  country  is  demanding  it  to  do — to  provide  the  means  for 
a  real  recovery  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  special  order  of  the  House 
heretofore  entered,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Stack]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  some  brief 
excerpts  from  articles  appearing  in  a  paper  back  home. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HONEST  LEGISLATION  VERSUS  MLAKE-BELirVZ 

Mr.  STACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  preface  my  few 
remarks  here  today  by  quoting  from  the  Philadelphia  Record 
of  Saturday,  December  18,  and  Monday.  December  20,  1937: 

with  one  exception  the  Penn-sylvania  delcfatlon  divided  squarely 
on  party  lines  on  the  recommittal  issue,  26  of  the  27  Democrats 
voimj:  for  the  bill  (wage  and  hour  bill)  and  tlie  7  Republicans 
to  Junk  It.  The  exception  was  Representative  Michail  J.  St^ck, 
Cougtillnite  from  Phil:idelphia, 

TTiroiicriGut  the  lon^  bitter  stmpgle  he  sided  consistently  with 
the  cpposltlcn.  suppcrtmg  every  maneuver  to  sabotage  and  ob- 
struct th<-  light  to  end  swiatehops.  On  the  crucial  show-down  he 
buriod  his  knife  In  the  bill's  back.  Citizens  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  who  voted  for  St.»ck  and  who  feel  that  they  have 
been  outrageous tv  betrayed  should  make  it  a  point  to  teU  him  so. 
His  address  is  5243  Catherine  Street. 

If  being  a  "Coughlinite"  means  that  I  am  for  social  jtistlce 
and  that  I  believe  the  coining  and  regulating  of  money 
should  be  restored  to  Congress,  then  I  will  have  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  indictment. 
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When  the  petition  to  discharge  the  I  -ules  Committee  from 
further  consideration  at  the  wage  and  hour  bill  was  placed 
OE  the  Clerk's  desk  I  received  a  teleg"am  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  asking  me  if  I  had  slgn<  d  the  petition  and  to 
wire  at  the  expense  of  the  paper  hovs  I  stood  on  the  bilL 
In  answer  I  said  that  I  had  signed  tie  petition;  that  my 
signature  was  the  twenty-second  on  the  list,  but  that  I  would 
not  vote  for  the  bill  unless  it  was  properly  amended  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.    The  paper  carried  1  hat  story 

If  by   voting  to  substitute   the  Amdrican 
Labor  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
committee  bill  was  fighting  "consistently  with  the  opposi- 
tion," then  I  am  afraid  I  will  also  haj^e  to  plead  guilty  to 
that  indictment. 

My  dear  colleagues  of  the  House,  the 
and  me  here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  iire  many  and  varied, 
and  very  few  of  us  are  so  omniscient  tt  at  we  do  not  have  to 
consult  with  experts.  When  a  tax  bil 
and  Means  Committee  the  members  of 
do  not  call  in  a  naval  ofBcer  to  discuss 
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they  call  in  a  tax  expert.  When  a  7  age  and  hour  bill  is 
before  the  Labor  Committee,  that  grea  committee  does  not. 
as  a  rule,  call  in  the  owner  and  editor  )f  three  great  metro- 
politan newspapers,  who  happens  to  bp  a  Democrat  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  a  Republican  in 
Courier,  and  a  Communist  in  the  New 
they  call  in  somebody  who  has  tad  ekperience  either  as  a 
worker  or  as  an  executive  on  the  wage  ^nd  hour  question. 

For  2  weeks,  beginning  October  4, 
Federation  of  Labor  held  its  convent 
Representatives  from  all  over  the  Unitjed  States,  its  posses 
Eions,  and  Canada  attended  that  convmtlon,  and  their  de 
liberations  were  solely  concerned  with  ijiaking  this  country  a 
better  place  to  live  in  for  the  average 
business  in  general.  In  the  fullness  of 
experience  they  instructed  their  president,  William  Gretn. 
to  oppose  the  so-called  committee  wage  and  hour  bill,  unless 
it  was  properly  amended  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  do 
not  know  much  about  Bill  Green,  ilie  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  I  do  n3t  know  much  about 
"Jimmie"  Myles,  secretary  of  legislation  of  the  building- 
trades  department  of  the  American  Fee  eration  of  Labor  and 
a  resident  of  my  own  congressional  district;  I  do  not  know 
much  about  Lewis  G.  Hines.  director  o'  organization  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  I  do  CDt  know  much  about 
Frank  Burch,  secretary  of  the  Central  labor  Union  of  Phila- 
delphia, except  that  they  and  their  as»ciates  are  honestly 
battling  to  increase  the  purchasing  pow  ;r  of  the  wage  earner 
and.  incidentally,  were  honestly  battlin?  for  the  same  prin- 
ciples when  Davey  Stem  was  printing  and  publishing  the 
PWladelphia  Record  with  scab  labor,     f  Applause.  1 

A  newspaper  is  defined  in  Webster';  Dictionary  as  that 
which  conveys  news  or  advocates  opinidxis,  but  not  to  brow- 
beat or  force  opinions.  Now,  I  have  never  met  the  owner 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  Davey  Stein,  but  his  paper  has 
been  consistently  and  persistently  aganst  me  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  public  hfe.  His  paper  is  read  in  my  district, 
but  evidently  it  has  not  much  effect  on  the  electorate  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  because,  despite  his  opposi- 
tion, whenever  I  ran  for  public  office  I  was  elected. 

In  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  I  made 
the  editorial  page  when  Davey  invitee  my  constituents  to 
come  to  see  me  at  my  home,  call  me  on  the  phone,  or  write 
me  telling  me  what  they  though  of  my  vote  on  the  wage 
and  hour  talL  Wen,  Davey,  you  must  I  now  that  I  am  home 
every  week  end,  and  that  I  am  ■Uways  glad  to  see  my  con- 
sWtuents  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  number  that 
called  on  me  this  week  end,  despite  yoiir  invitation,  was  no 
larger  nor  smaller  than  calls  on  me  eve  ry  week  end. 

Oh!  I  know  you  must  sen  your  papers,  Davey,  and  in 
order  to  seB  them  you  must  have  news  and  you  must  advo- 
cate some  opinion,  but  why  do  you  not  jet  behind  my  House 
Resolution  310 — to  «)point  a  special  coe  imittee  to  investigate 
and  inquire  into  the  proceedings  which  i  esulted  in  tlie  quash- 
ing of  the  Indictments  oX  certain  persons  connected  Viltli 


the  Philadelphia  company  for  riiarantJ?r:n?  rnortga.ees — and 
have  that  committee  appomted  to  investi'^a*.':"  why  the  indict- 
ments were  quashed,  or  nolle  prc5^sed,  and,  incidentally,  tpll 
as  what  part,  if  any.  your  boy  friend,  Albert  M.  Grecnfi-ld. 
had  in  wrecking  that  company  and  how  many  of  the  widows 
and  orphans,  former  bondholders  in  that  company,  will  go 
without  their  Christmxs  dinner  this  year' 

Why  do  you  not  t^U  as.  Davey,  through  your  paprrs.  why 
the  W.  P.  A.  in  Ploladelphia — that  frreat  humanitarian 
agency — has  been  made  a  political  f'X.tbaJl  at  the  expense 
of  the  destitute  and  needy  of  our  grciit  city,  who  are  ou 
relief  and  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own? 

Why  do  you  not  tell  us  about  the  fat  W.  P.  A.  jobs  that 
single  men  and  women,  and  even  State  I'^gislators.  are  given 
in  Philadeiphia  while  married  men  on  relief  in  my  district 
of  West  Philadelphia,  with  lar:;e  families,  mu^t  walk  the 
streets  looking  for  jobs  that  they  cannot  ^et  becaui>e  the 
organization,  of  which  you  are  a  part,  will  not  give  them 
its  political  O.  K.  or  blessing? 

Why  do  you  not  tell  us,  through  the  colun.ns  of  your 
great  papers,  why  the  grand  jury  investigation  of  gamblmg 
in  Philadelphia  is  being  5talemat<*d? 

0  Davey,  why  do  you  prate  in  your  papers  with  print- 
er's ink  about  liberalism  and  representative  government  while 
behind  closed  doors  you  force  down  the  throats  of  the 
Democratic  electorate  your  own  stooges  to  do  your  bidding. 
Your  man  'Friday,"  Luther  M.  Harr.  the  present  secretai-y 
of  banking  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is,  everyone 
knows,  at  least  in  Philadelphia,  controlled  by  Albert  M. 
Greenfield  and  yourself.  Try  to  sell  or  rent  a  piece  of  real 
estate  for  the  banking  department  of  our  great  State  of 
Pennsj-lvanla  and  see  if  you  do  not  have  to  split  commission 
with  Greenfield's  office. 

1  voted  to  recommit  the  so-called  wage  and  hour  bill  be- 
cause I  believed  the  bill  did  not  mean  anything  for  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  DiJtrict  of  Pcnn.sylvania;  that  a  did  not  mean 
anything  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  that  it  did  not 
mean  anything  for  the  worlongman  in  any  part  of  the 
Umted  States.  It  was  emasculated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  the  Labor  Committee  brought  In  129  la^t-mmute 
amendments  and  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  pass  it  at  any 
cost  its  sponsors  agreed  to  exempt,  m.inmg.  mliling.  smeltmg, 
oil,  agriculture,  and  what  not,  makirig  the  whole  thing  a 
sorry  joke  on  the  workers  whose  living  standards  it  wa.s  de- 
signed to  raise. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  pf^ople  of  ray  di-stnct  and  of  the 
great  city  of  Philadelphia  and  that  my  collf-agues  here  in 
the  Houi^e  still  bc'lieve  m  inttllrN-tual  honesty.     iApplaase.l 

O  Davey.  you  have  great  papor.s — ycu  control  throe 
newspapers— what  do  they  say'  If  I  know  anything  th^^y 
teach  communism  and  are  unlit  to  be  in  any  home.  Tune 
and  time  again  the  Brooklyn  Tablet,  the  leading  Catholic 
newspaper  in  New  York,  has  branded  the  New  York  Post 
and  its  publisher.  Davey  Stern,  as  anti-Catholic,  un-Amer- 
ican, and  communistic. 

It  is  well  and  truly  written  m  the  Good  Book,  'What  does 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  and  suffers  the 
loss  of  his  own  soul?"  and  I  say  to  you  now.  Davey  Stem, 
that  I  would  rather  go  back  to  political  oblivion  than  stultify 
and  prosecute  my  own  convictions.  I  come  from  the  labor- 
ing class  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  still  live,  breathe, 
waik.  and  talk  with  the  laboring  c!a.ss.  I  am  for  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours.  I  am  against  sweat-shops  and 
will  support  a  bill  with  a  flat  rr..::.n\'dm  wage  of  40  cents  an 
hour  and  with  a  maximum  of  40  hoiu-s  a  week  or  lc.?s. 

There  will  be  a  real  bill  introduced  m  the  n^xt  session  and 
with  all  the  energy  and  ab:l:'y  at  my  command  I  will  help 
to  pass  such  a  bill  next  session  and  not  a  meaninglcs^s  ges- 
ture to  labor  as  was  prcointed  on  the  floor  of  this  House  last 
week. 

Bring  on  your  reprisal.  Dav^y.  I  will  be  waiting  for  you 
and  until  then  I  will  continue  to  function  down  here  in 
Washington  for  what  I  humbly  con^sider  is  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Sixth  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  entire 
country.    A  merry  Chnstmas.     LArplauie.l 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  KKirrsoN.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
time  of  Mr.  Stack  was  extended  for  5  minutes. 

I  he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Bolaih)  of  Pennsylvania^ . 
Under  the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Dicksteinj  is  recognized  for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  by  the  Recced 
of  December  20.  page  1961,  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Cochran, 
of  Missouri,  delivered  some  remarks  deahng  with  certain 
afiTiciuv.ts  that  he  had  submitted  to  me.  numbering  six,  in 
which  ihe  alSants  denied  they  were  members  of  the  Bund, 
and  as  to  which,  because  of  my  colleague.  Jack  Cochran.  I 
was  willing  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary  to  encumber  the  Record  with  a  speech  for 
that  pu.'-pase  or  to  incorporate  into  the  speech  six  afQdavits 
m  which  these  gentleman  flatly  deny  that  they  are  members 
of  this  particular  German  Bund.  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half  I  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  many 
hundreds  of  names  based  upon  thorough  and  careful  inves- 
tigation. I  have  always  protected  character  and  reputa- 
tion in  respect  to  any  name  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record, 
and  I  say  to  the  membership  of  the  House  that  if  out  of 
these  hundreds  of  names  that  I  have  buttonholed  as  Fascists 
and  Nazis,  or  whatever  I  have  called  them,  only  six  filed  a 
protest,  I  think  I  have  done  a  pretty  good  job. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
3'ield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Not  now;  I  shall  later.  I  am  very 
much  surprised  at  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  M-WEKicKl,  one  of  the  leaders,  as  the  newspapers 
(  all  h;m.  of  part  of  this  House — I  do  not  know  what  part — 
who  in.iected  a  remark  during  the  speech  of  my  friend  from 
Missouri  Mr.  Cochran]  when  the  latter  asked  permission  to 
insert  the^c  affidavits  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Maverick  reserved 
"li  ■  r.f-ht  to  I  bjTct.  and  this  is  what  my  colleague  from  Texas 
said,  en  page  1961  of  the  Record: 

I  think  that  when  a  Mrmber  puts  namps  In  the  Recoed  he 
otight  to  give  his  source  of  Information.  That  has  been  going  on 
week  after  week,  without  any  foundation  whatever. 

I  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  gentleman's  mind.  I  have 
alway.s  admired  the  gentleman  as  a  man  who  at  least  under- 
stands something  about  legislative  matters.  i»rticularly  in 
respect  to  putting  tilings  into  the  Record,  but,  from  the  gen- 
tleman's own  language  here,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  he 
IS  taking  an  indirect  slap  at  me  when  he  says: 

I  th!n)c  that  whpn  a  Member  puts  names  In  the  Record  he  ought 
to  give  his  source  of  information. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  in  all  fairness  that  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  indulge  in  any  quarrel  with  him  or  with  any 
Member,  but  if  I  had  to  give  the  gentleman  the  source  of  all 
the  information  with  respect  to  the  names  that  I  put  into 
the  Record,  there  would  not  be  a  printing  press  in  Wash- 
ington large  enough  to  print  It,  and  there  wotild  not  be  ink 
enough  to  print  it. 

Mr.  SHORT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  In  a  moment.  Members  have  always 
been  welcome  to  come  in  and  examine  the  files  that  I  have 
pertaining  to  any  individual  In  respect  to  whose  activity  I 
have  illuminated  the  country.  My  office  has  been  open.  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  be  fair.  The  gentleman  surely  does 
not  expect  me  to  turn  around  and  put  intoUhe  Record  the 
source  of  information  where  one  case  might  take  up  50 
pages  of  the  Record  alone,  and  In  addition  may  expose  cer- 
tain p':>ople  to  bodUy  harm. 

Mr.  MA\':eRICK.  Let  me  say  this:  If  th«  gentleman  puts 
Information  into  the  Record,  we  want  to  know  whether  it  is 
mere  hearsay.  We  do  not  doubt  the  gentleman's  honesty  and 
integrity,  but  when  names  of  people  are  put  in  the  Record 
whose  honor  and  patriotism  are  questioned,  It  should  be 
after  an  investigation,  with  the  witnesses  under  oath.  I 
do  not  think  people  should  be  libeled  throughout  the  coun- 
trj-  by  mere  rumor.    It  is  unfair. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  I  believe  the  gentleman  should  give  the 
full  source  of  his  information- 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  when 
one  report  may  take  20  or  30  pages,  does  the  gentleman  really 
want  me  to  put  that  into  the  Record?  Is  it  not  enough  for 
the  House  that  I  put  the  names  into  the  Record  and  issue  an 
Invitation  to  every  Member  to  come  into  my  file  room  and 
examine  the  files  if  he  desires  to  do  so? 

Mr.  MAVERICK  Oh,  well,  the  Nazi  crowd,  I  understand. 
has  some  secret-service  p>eople.  Ma>be  the  gentleman  has 
a  secret  service? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     No. 

Mr.  MAVr"l,ICK.  I  say  again,  we  do  not  doubt  the  gentle- 
mans  integrity,  but  we  want  to  know  the  source,  just  as  any 
congressional  investigation,  or  when  a  man  is  under  oath  m 
a  court.    Rumor  and  hearsay  are  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  have  a  lot  of  reputable  Americans 
who  volunteer  their  services. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     Is  it  hke  the  Ku  Klux  Klan— secret? 

Mr.  DICKSTEII>J.    No;  it  is  open;  it  is  not  secret  at  all. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Just  put  it  m  the  Record.  But  wliat  is 
the  source? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  We  do  not  want  to  put  in  documents 
when  one  case  alone  would  take  up  almost  all  of  the  Coii- 
GRESsioN.'a  Record  and  endanger  certain  people  for  giving 
infonnation. 

Ml-.  MA\"ERICK.     Sure,  I  get  crank  letters  all  the  time. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  And  I  would  hie  i-o  show  the  gende- 
man  some  crank  letters  I  receive.  The  gentleman  would 
smile,  reading  them,  but  I  do  not  even  talk  about  them. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  think  we  all  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  reveal  the 
source  of  ail  information  that  he  might  have,  but  certainly 
the  gentlem.an  from  New  York  should  not  object  to  my  coi- 
leagiie  from  Missouri  iMr.  Cochran  J  inserting  these  affida- 
vits made  by  good  American  citizens,  residents  of  my  Stale 
and  the  city  ol  St.  Louis,  who  have  suffered  embarrassment 
and  humiliation  and  financial  losses  because  of  the  false 
charges  made  against  them,  and  certainly  the  gentleman 
should  not  blame  my  colleague  !Mr.  Cochran  j  for  encumber- 
ing the  Record  to  the  extent  of  doing  justice  to  these  men. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  says, 
and  I  have  appreciated  that,  and  their  probable  argument, 
before  I  put  any  name  in  the  Record.  As  I  said,  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  protect  character  and  reputation,  and  am  not 
seeking  to  involve  any  innocent  person.  I  am  prepared,  if  I 
have  committed  a  wrong,  to  pubhcly  apologize,  but  I  have 
not  committed  any  wrong.  What  I  have  done  is  simply  to 
say  that  A.  B.  and  C  are  members  of  an  orgamzation  in  this 
country  which  is  inimical  to  our  form  of  government.  Let 
me  develop  this  point  a  little  further. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  In  a  moment.  I  am  wiUing  to  give 
these  people,  as  my  friend  from  Missouri  said,  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.    I  still  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  understand  that  my  colleague  from 
Missotiri  gave  the  gentleman  from  New  York  an  opportunity 
to  insert  these  affidavits  in  the  Record,  which  he  refused 
to  do. 

Mr.  DICKSTE3N.  We  are  not  quarreling  about  that.  I 
am  not  asking  the  gentleman  to  strike  these  affidavits  out. 
I  am  just  discussing  something  that  I  want  to  caD  to  your 
attention. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    Will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  gentleman  says  he  Is  willing  to  pive 
these  people  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Does  the  gentleman 
realize  it  is  a  felony,  in  my  State  at  least,  to  make  a  false 
affida\it?  Should  he  not  do  more  than  give  them  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  admit  that  he  was  in  error? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  An  affidavit  Is  an  affidavit  in  any  State. 
If  a  man  swears  to  an  affidavit  which  is  false,  it  is  a  felony, 
and  he  committed  perjury.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.    WUl  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    I  yield.  • 
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Mr.    EBERHARTER.    The    gentlemap 
ment  that  these  names  were  only  put 
complete  and  thorough  investigation. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    That  is  right. 
"    Mr.  EBERHARTER.     Another  staten^ent 
made  would  give  the  impression  that 
not  made  by  any  Government  agent, 
fleer,  or  Government  authority.     Are 
these  names  were  put  into  the  Record 
individual  citizens  who  have  no  connectit)n 
ment  in  any  capacity  whatsoever,  or 
the  enforcement  of  law,  either  munici 
law? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Most  of  these 
the  records  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
In  executive  session  of  the  committee 
un-American  activities  during  the 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.     WiU  the 
You  say  most  of  the  names. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Now,  let  me  answe 
are  trying  to  get  the  source  of  why  anc 
what  method  I  used  to  put  the  names  1 
you  want? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.    Yes,  indeed 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Ihen  why  do  you 
your  question? 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    I  want  tc  say  that 
partment  of  Justice,  and  they  say 
Information  and  have  not  got  these 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     The  Department 
give  you  any  names.    The  Departmen 
present  moment 
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you  information  that  they  will  not  give 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  have  given  th« 
information  alcmg  these  lines ;  I  have  not 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Oh!  Then  it  has 
by  the  Depeirtment.  has  it? 

Mr.   DICKSTEIN.    I   am   not 
telling  you  that  most  of  these  names 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Oh.  you  gave  them 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Either  I  or 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    We  want  to  know 
information  or  not.    The  fact  the 
has  names  sent  to  them  is  not  proof 
_  J  information?    They  say  they  have  not 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    If  you  wanted 
tlon.  you  and  my  good  friend  from 
SON],  for  whom  I  have  great  admir 
ported  my  resolution  on  April  8,  then 
official,  sworn  testimony  by  now. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    WiU  the  gentlemai^ 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    And  all  of  the  i 
now  asking  me. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Do  you  mean  to  tel 
support  your  resolution  I  do  not  get 
from  the  Department  of  Justice?    I 
I  know  I  can  get  any  information  the 
There  is  no  discrimination  against  me. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  just  want  to  tell 
everything  I  say  or  put  into  the  Record 
ful  study  and  investigation. 

Mr.   MAVERICK.    WeU,   by   whom? 
give  the  source. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    It  Is  not  done  for 
Into  the  press  as  some  gentlemen  said 
House. 

Mr.  MAVERICK,  Then  you  are  not 
into  the  press?    You  do  not  want  this 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    I  do  not  care 
press  or  not.    I  am  not  concerned. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Well,  then,  do 
else  of  wanting  to  get  into  the  presa^ 
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Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  It  has  bren  stated  by  some  pentlomen 
on  this  floor,  and  I  am  lonkinE:  at  some  of  iht^m  now,  that 
these  addresses  are  only  made  on  this  subject  to  bii:st  into 
the  press. 

Mr.  MA\'T:RICK.  The  gentleman  knows  that  when  we 
have  an  investigation  there  must  be  somethmg  official  about 
it.  You  must  have  som.e  big  .^^ocret  orscanizat.on  l;ke  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  or  like  the  Nazi  Bund  niaJcmg  tlois  invecsi.^a- 
tion. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     No.  my  dear  friend.    I  just  have  my 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  What:-  Organization?  What  is  your 
source?  I  do  not  doubt  your  integiity  at  all;  but  let  us  do 
it  in  the  regular  way. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     That  Ls  risht.     Will  you  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  MA'V'ERICK-  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  going  to 
promise  to  vote  for  anything.    I  wUl  vote  for  it  if  it  is  right. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  do.  If  it 
is  right  I  want  you  to  support  it.  I  have  thousande  of 
Americans,  veterans,  who  voluntanJy,  without  compen.sation, 
give  me  certain  mformation  in  their  communities  I  then 
try 

Mr.  MA\'XRICK.  Is  it  sworn  tesUmony?  What  is  the 
source?    Who  are  they? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Some  of  the  information  is  sworn  to 
and  some  of  it  is  not.  Some  of  it  is  just  information,  which 
is  being  checked  and  rechecked  by  certain  communities  in 
every  community  in  the  count  -y. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Wiiat  communities?  And  what  is  the 
information?  Who  is  the  head  of  this  orijanization  that  is 
doing  the  checking? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  There  is  no  particular  person.  I  have 
about  six  or  eight  thousand  files  deaimg  with  subversive 
activities  by  certain  individuals  in  this  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman's  own  State. 

l^Ar.  COCHR.^N.     Mr.  Speaker.  wiJl  the  gentleman  y,eld'> 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     Ltn  me  finii-^h  my  sentence. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  gentleman  made  a  statement  and 
I  want  to  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     Let  me  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  want  to  challenge  the  gentleman'3 
statement  that  he  says  an  investigation  was  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  names  that  he  placed  m  the  Reco.^.d  of  citizens 
of  my  city  belonging  to  this  or^anJKition.  I  challenge  the 
statement  and  defy  him  to  produce  the  investigators  to 
prove  it.  I  do  this  to  learn  who  is  responsible  for  the  infor- 
mation furnished  the  gentU-man  about  re.';id<>nts  of  my  city. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Mr.  Spf.-aktjr.   will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  No;  I  do  not.  U  you  will  let  me  alone 
for  a  m.om.ent 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     I  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  DUNN.     Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  do  not  yield  further  now.  Walter 
Luedecke— let  the  gentleman  come  back  and  I  w;U  challenge 
him.  I  am  ready  to  challenge  him.  Walter  Luedecke  is  the 
worst  Nazi  that  lives  in  St.  Louis,  a  Nazj  that  has  been  try- 
ing to  substitute  his  fascism  for  democracy. 

He  is  a  gentleman  that,  connected  with  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Line,  just  became  a  cuizpn  a  year  ago;  and 
I  have  a  file  about  this  great  distinguished  American.  Walter 
Luedecke.  the  gentleman  who  makes  an  affidavit  .saying  he 
is  innocent.  It  would  seem  that  ho  never  heard  about  Ger- 
man bunds,  he  never  heard  about  a  Nazi  Party.  He  is  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  steamship  company  that  does  all  the 
dirty  work.  Ail  the  propaganda  is  brought  m  through  the 
steamship  companies.  Mr.  Luedecke.  the  (gentleman  who 
makes  an  affidavit  it  would  seem  nev*'r  heard  about  a  Ger- 
man bund.  Why.  he  did  not  even  know  Fritz  Kuhn— per- 
haps.   This  is  tile  type  of  affidavits  that  are  submitted. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  gentleman  told  me  about  that.  Who 
is  the  investigator  who  made  the  investigation?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know,  that  Ls  what  those  who  made  the 
affidavit  want  to  know. 

Mr.  SNELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  mCKSTEIN.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  SNELL.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
been  doing  splendid  work  in  regard  to  these  investigations. 
I  was  not  very  much  interested  at  first,  but  I  have  followed 
him  somewhat  and  read  other  matters  along  this  line.  Z  ne 
gcntlom.an  may  not  always  be  right  but  I  think  he  is  doing  a 
good  work. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Ttiis  investigation  of  secret  organizations  in 
this  country  which  are  puUing  out  teachings  that  are  mimi- 
cal to  American  institutions  is  good.  I  am  against  that 
type  of  organizaticn.  I  Applause.  1  And  I  do  not  give  a 
damn  v.- hat  coimtry  they  come  from.  L  Applause.  1  I  thinlc 
the  gentleman  is  doing  good  work.  He  may  be  wrong  in 
some  things,  but  in  general  he  is  doing  good  work,  and  it  is 
American  work.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  U  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Snell]  infers  I  am  in  favor  cf  people  trying  to  destroy  our 
form  of  government  he  is  placing  me  in  a  wrong  light  when 
he  makes  that  statement.  I  did  not  state  that  the  gentle- 
man lias  not  been  doing  good  work.  I  thii.k  he  has  been 
doing  good  work,  but  if  he  seciu-ed  these  individual  names 
throu.'^h  secret  investigation  I  want  to  know  it.  If  I  have 
been  imposed  upon,  and  I  do  think  I  have.  I  want  to 
know  it. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Out  of  550  names  only  6  persons  deny 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  bund.  I  say  that  I  have 
done  a  pretty  good  job.  I  may  not  make  it  100  percent,  but 
it  happens  tJiat  only  six  persons  deny  it,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  their  affidavits. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    That  is  all  I  want  the  gentleman  to  do. 

Mr.  BOILEAU,    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  The  gentleman  made  the  statement  just 
a  iri'i-nau  a:.:o  that  Walter  Luedeckt^  denied  having  heard  of 
any  nazi-ism.  In  hi.s  affidavit  he  does  not  say  that  he  v.'as  in 
iterance  of  nazi-ism. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     1  was  just  speakin?  figuratively. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     The  gentl-man  was  talking  rather  loosely. 

Mr  Luedecke  denies  having  been  a  member  of  such  an 
orgunizaiion;  and  that,  as  1  see  it.  is  all  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  bringing  out.  He  does  not  say  that  he  ever 
heard  of  nazi-ism  or  nevi;r  heard  of  these  German-American 
orgariizaticn.-. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  am  simply  trying  to  convey  to  my 
colleagues  what  is  going  on.  A^,  I  said.  I  am  accepting  his 
affidavit:  but  I  still  say  that  he  is  a  Nazi,  deahng  with  the 
North  German  Lloyds,  and  that  his  activities  are  not  for  the 
bes^  interests  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  I  thir.k  the  gentleman  is  doing  a  good 
service  in  bringing  out  the  names  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
un-American  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the 
House  should  have  at  this  time  a  particular  statement  from 
him  as  to  the  source  of  ^is  information.  If  American  citi- 
zens are  giving  the  gen:leman  the  information,  all  right. 
Obnously,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  organization  getting 
this  information;  and  in  order  that  we  may  give  proper 
credence  to  the  gentlemai,  I  think  he  should  tell  us  who  is 
assisting  him  In  this  movement. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  A  moment  ago  I  tried  to  explain  a  part 
of  the  source  of  the  information. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    Is  there  any  organization? 

Mr.  DICEuSTETCN.  There  are  other  angles  to  the  source  of 
information.  I  have  recsived  no  appropriation  from  any- 
body. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  DICESTEIN.  I  tave  not  received  a  dollar;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  used  some  of  my  own  money  out  of 
my  own  pocket  to  send  stcret  messengers  out  to  get  certain 
information. 

Let  me  develop  the  gentleman's  thought.  It  means  noth- 
ing to  me.  I  am  serious  about  the  proposition.  I  have  been 
begging  this  Congress  for  3  long  years,  exposing  these  un- 
American  activities  and  their  leaders,  and  all  I  have  received 
from  a  certain  group  in  tliis  House  was  abuse,  until  now  the 


country  is  up  in  arms.  You  have  nazi-ism.  you  have  com- 
mumsm,  you  have  the  blues,  and  the  whites,  and  the  reds, 
and  it  is  going  on  openly.  What  liave  we  done  about  it  in 
Congress? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Did  not  the  House  give  the  gentleman 
somxe  money  for  the  McCormack  investigatmg  committee?  Of 
coLirse  we  did. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Tlic  House  gave  the  McCormack  com- 
mittee $30,000.  and  we  were  just  about  hitting  gold  when  we 
could  not  get  a  renewal  of  the  investigation.  We  were  only  at 
it  for  4  months  and  could  not  get  a  renewal  of  authority  to 
continue  because  some  gentleman  on  the  floor  objected.  O-^ 
investigators  brought  tis  the  names  of  three  or  four  thousand 
agitators,  but  we  did  not  have  time  to  ievelop  what  they 
were  doing  in  this  country.  We  were  barred  from  continu- 
ing our  investigation  not  only  because  of  refusal  to  renew 
authorization,  but  because  we  found  that  the  law  itself  was 
bad.  for  we  could  not  subpena  a  witness  outside  of  the 
District   of  Columbia  and  hold  him  in  contempt. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  Is  the  gentleman's  own  fault.  If 
the  resolution  had  been  worded  prop>erly  your  committee 
could  have  required  witnesses  to  testify,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wording 
of  the  resolution.  It  was  a  question  of  a  defect  in  the  law 
under  which  resolutions  were  passed. 

Mr.  DUNN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  In  just  a  moment.  We  subpenaed  the 
Commimist  orgamzation  in  New  York  City.  Congress  was 
not  in  session  and  thty  refused  to  produce  doctmients  and 
papers.  They  just  simply  refused.  I  applied  to  the  district 
attorney  of  m.y  district  for  an  indictment  imder  sections  131 
and  136  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  but  he  found  while  the 
subpena  was  not  issued  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  and 
Congrf  ss  was  not  in  session,  he  could  neither  force  the  Com- 
mtuiist  to  appt'ar  t>?iore  a  congressional  committee,  nor  to 
testify  and  to  produce  the  demanded  doctmients.  We  sub- 
penaed other  Nazi  spies  and  the  same  tiling  happened. 
W<^  came  back  here  to  Congress  and  it  took  us  a  year  or  a 
little  more  to  amend  the  law. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  names  and  the  authenticity 
of  same,  may  I  say  our  investigators  brought  in  over  three  or 
foi:r  thousand  nam.es.  and  I  rtlcr  to  the  investigators  for 
the  conoTf  ssional  ccnimittee  of  1933  and  1934.  These  three 
cr  four  thousand  names  were  not  foilow(?d  up.  We  took  only 
the  publ:c  a'^itators  b'' cause  their  names  appeared  as  leaders. 
I  have  fo  lcv.'e:i  these  names  up  with  proper  investigation, 
spending  my  own  money,  and  with  the  help  of  fine  patriotic 
Americans  who  have  checked  on  their  activities.  We  had 
Germans  comr  to  us  and  give  us  information  about  their 
own  pr-opl:\  V/e  k:p:  on  checking  and  rechecking.  We  just 
took  these  aliens  which  we  believed  to  be  in  this  country 
advocating  a  form  of  government  inimical  to  our  own.  We 
took  those  who  were  advocating  fascism. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  How  many  of  those  names  were  citizens 
of  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     We  have  forgotten  about  that. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  W'ill  the  gentleman  state  just  how  many 
of  tho:^e  names  were  from  St.  Loihs?  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  states  that  six  of  those  names  are  not  based  on 
proper  information.  Now,  what  percentage  was  from  St. 
Louis? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  foimd  out  of  the  3,000  perhaps  42, 
43.  or  45. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.     How  many  were  put  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     About  18. 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  And  the  genUeman  from  Missouri  has 
received  affidavits  from  six. 

Mr.  DUNN.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvama. 

Mr.  DUNN.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  have  received 
three  threatening  letters.  Two  came  from  Indiana  and  one 
from  Richmond,  Va.  These  letters  stated  if  I  did  not  dis- 
continue my  bolshevistic  activities,  and  if  I  did  not  discon- 
tinue supporting  Roosevelt  policies,  some  day  I  woi:kl  be 
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discontinue  my  bol- 
want  to  say  to  the 


unanimous  consent 


the  Department  of 
Justice  is  helpless. 


taken  for  a  ric!i?:  thr.t  people  would  coine  to  my  home  and 
appear  to  be  friends  and  would  take  m;  out  and  dispose  of 
me.  They  also  said  that  some  day  I  mz  y  be  in  a  restaurant 
and  someone  would  come  in  and  put  pojison  in  my  food  and 
get  rid  of  me  in  that  way  if  I  did  not 
shevlstic  activities  as  a  new  dealer.  I 
gentleman  and  I  want  the  world  in  gereral  to  know  that  I 
am  not  afraid  of  anybody  in  this  worh.  or  the  next  world. 
I  would  rather  be  a  dead  man  than  go  i  xound  living  in  fear 
that  someone  may  poison  me.  I  want  to  say  that  no  Com- 
munist or  no  Socialist  ever  sent  me  sucl: 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  also 
receive  threatening  letters. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  10  minutes, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thfre  objection  to  the 
rtquest  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Yor^? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  may  ll  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  I  get  letters  threatening  kid 
naping.  assault,  and  murder  every  day  in  the  week.     The 
gentleman  must  not  mind  that.    We  havf  a  lot  of  foreign  and 
domestic  crackpots  in  this  country. 

Mr.  EBEHHARTER.  Does  the  gentlen^an  timi  those  letters 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    No.    They  are  helpless. 

Mr.  DUNN.     I  tinned  mine  over  to 
Justice. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    The  Department  of 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.    In  what  respect 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  have  never  received  any  report  as  to 
what  they  checked  or  what  informatioi  they  received,  the 
reason  being  that  most  oX  the  commui  acations  are  anony- 
mous. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Did  the  gentleman  turn  them  over  to 
the  Post  OfBce  Department? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    They  are  helpless. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.    Why? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIJJ.  Because  they  have  not  force  enough  to 
carry  on  this  work  and  because  most  03  the  maU  is  anony- 
mous. We  have  an  Intelligence  Service  in  this  country.  The 
Intelligence  Service  consists  of  about  a  handful  of  men  in 
peacetimes  and  they  cannot  compete  witli  what  is  going  on  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  If  the  Post  Offlbe  Department  can- 
not give  the  gentleman  any  help  with  re  rard  to  these  letters, 
and  if  the  Department  of  Justice  canno 
why  does  he  not  get  his  private  investig|iting  agency  to  look 
Into  these  threatening  letters? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    I  am  not  worried 
Ing  letters.    I  did  not  mention  that  as 
formation.    I  did  not  appeal  for  prote;tlon  nor  did  I  ask 
anybody  to  be  my  bodyguard.    I  merely  made  that  answer 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  that 
day  in  the  week.    I  received  two  this  miming. 

Mr.  GOLDEN.    Will  the  gentleman  ^eld? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     I  yield  to  the  geJiUeman  from 
fomia. 

Mr.  COLDEN.    Not  long  ago  the  gejntleman 
York  inserted  in  the  Record  a  list  of 


from  New 
[supposed  Nazi  sup- 
porters in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  from  the  conversation 


got 


the  impression  he 


knowledge? 
!\.ngeles. 


with  the  gentleman  at  that  time  I 
had  no  personal  knowledge. 
Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    I  had  no  personal 
Mr.  COLDEN.    Of  these  Nazis  In  Los 
Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Who  told  the  gentleman  that? 
Mr.  CQLDETT.    I  thought  the  gentlem  m  did 
Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    No:  I  did  not.    I  placed  116  names  in 
the  RxccRD  on  the  17th  of  last  month,  and  I  want  the  Mem 
bers  of  the  House  to  know  these  116  rames  were  checked 
and  rechecked.    Ttiey  were  names  which  were  submitted  in 
the  executive  hearings  of  the  select  conmittee  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts    [Mr. 
1935  and  1936.    At  that  time  the  police 


of  the  Department  of  Justice  gave  us  these  names  to  invest! 


about  the  threaten - 
a  basis  for  my  in- 


70U  get  them  every 


Call- 


McCORMACK]     in 

and  representatives 


gate,  and  we  checked  and  rechecked  them.  Not  one  of  those 
people  denied  the  charge  I  made  a  month  a*:o  when  I  listed 
the  116  names  of  people  m  California.  The  only  ans«-er  was 
that  Mr.  Schwim.  their  Nazi  Icad'T.  called  m.e  a  Jew. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COLDEJT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  cor..=^ent  that 
the  time  cf  the  gentleman  from  New  York  may  be  extended 
5  mJnute?.  in  order  that  I  ni;^y  a.k  him  a  qup.sticn. 

The  SI'EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLDEN.  What  can  be  the  final  re:,-ult  of  the  gentle- 
man's publication  of  these  njimes  of  people  in  I.os  Angeles 
except  to  arouse  fepLng  aeainst  thf^se  particular  individuals. 
and  then  cause  retaLation  by  people  who  object  to  the  gentle- 
man's poin':  of  \iew.  It  5t>ems  to  me  the  final  re.^ul:  is  merely 
to  arouse  racial  feeling.  The  proper  procedure  is  to  report 
these  matters  to  the  Deparment  -■f  Ju-stice. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  No.  In  Lo-,  Angeles  68  to  72  percent  of 
these  agitaiors  wr-re  alens.  Only  about  24  or  26  p^^rcent  wore 
citizens  of  t±ie  Umted  States.  The  rest  of  them  were  aliens, 
who  never  wanted  to  b'T.ome  citizens  and  never  applied  for 
citizenship.  I  thought  this  situation  ought  to  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  gf^ntleman'.s  cem.mumty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hopeful  of  d*  vclcping  a  more  important 
point  in  regard  to  some  propaganda  agaiast  Lhe  United  States 
Government,  but  in  view  of  the  lack  of  time  I  shall  not  have 
an  oppor.unity  to  do  so.  Howpver,  I  may  .-;ay  that  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  only  a  few  days  ago  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
study  and  investigation  of  thi.^;  whrle  question. 

Mr.  FX3H.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlernan  y:cld? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    I  yield  to  Lhe  gentltman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FT3H.  The  gentleman  wants  to  be  fair.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  Legion  lim.its  the  question  to  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    No. 

Mr.  PISH.    The  Legion  wants  to  take  in  the  Communists. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    I  did  not  make  any  limitation. 

Mr.  FISH.     The  PascisUs,   and   ah   these   -Isms." 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  All  these  "isms"  the  gentleman  talked 
about  yesterday.  The  gentleman  spoke  of  all  kind  of  dan- 
gers faciiig  our  country.  Chinese.  Ilung  Kongs,  Japanese,  and 
others,  without  discussing  the  Nazis.  It  seems  the  gentle- 
man did  not  take  them  all  m. 

Mr.  FISH.     I  may  do  that  this  aftemrx-in. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  As  recently  as  De^-'mber  9  a  statement 
was  made  by  Fritz  Kuhn.  the  bund  leiider  who  contends 
that  national  socialism  is  the  only  solution  for  Lhe  world, 
wl-uch  sulistantiated  any  accusation  I  have  ever  made  against 
him  and  his  group. 

[Prom  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of  Dcromb'T  9.   1937] 
Soi-n)    U     S     Political    Bi.oc    of    18.000  000    la    Bttvo    Aim— Nazi 

PuTicsoPHY    Finest   for   Poor,   Says    IIter   Kuhn 
(By  Paul  (jalllco    International   News  Sfrvlro  .staff  correrp-nrlcnt) 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  Decen-.bor  9.— A  scild  political  bloc  of  the 
18.000.000  German  .\mer;caiis  who  arc  UiuU-d  suufs  citlzon.s  is 
the  aim  a',  the  Gemian-.'Ur.erlcun  B-md  o.-xai^vxd  Ly  ile.T  Frits 
Kuhn   with  headquyj-ters  here 

This  is  the  outfit  which  struck  a  .=nag  In  the  Uttlo  colonial  vlllaeo 
of  Southbury.  Ccnn..  recently  when  It  ran  up  against  a  croup  of 
hard -headed  Yanl-.ee  .\ryai:ii  who  objected  to  the  eitabiishment 
in  thea-  neighborhood  of   a   bund  recreation   camp. 

KUHN  LS   BAV.MUAN 

Herr  Kulin,  the  leader  of  a  movement  admittedly  organized  to 
fight  the  Communists  and  the  Jews  in  this  countr;.  Is  a  Bavarian, 
iJI?   '^   ^'^^ch.     He   became   a  naturalized   American   citizen   In 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  bund  Is  the  America-uzlnc 
and  naturalizing  of  Gemians  here  so  that  they  may  come  w::hln 
the  .^cope  cf  the  bund. 

Kuim  Is  a  large,  forcef';!,  powerful  man  F-^-i^Ily  h°  re-e'^-blei 
to  a  way.  £.  younger,  slimmrr  0<x-r.n^  On  one  wall  *of  liLs  small 
Office  is  a  picture  cf  Roosevelt  On  the  facing  wall  is  one  of 
f^o3,  ,  ,  ^  cabu.pt  are  Ave  miniature  flaps  hun^  from  tiny 
8t^dard3,  One  of  them  is  a  blue  pennant  with  -U  S '•  on  it 
The  other  ;.our  arc  swastikas. 

"Hm."  IN   S.MrTATTON 

iTlS^eff'TnVrl^"  °^  ^^  "^^  '''  bundomco.  ,,.et  one  ano:her 
With     Heil     and  the  qui'-k  rl^ht-arrn.  paiin-open  i^lute 

roSS^u-h"^!:^^  °-  '^\^-^-  ^^^d  naUy  that  it  had  no  con- 
nection ^.th  Germany  whatsoever,  that  neither  he  nor  the  r^em- 
l?ero  were  i^der  orders  from   uhe   Gerinan   Govtrnment    .uid   that 
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no  oath  of  a'.lecrlance  to  Ttltler  or  any  other  foreign  power,  cr 
ap-nts  thereof,  was  requlretl  cf  the  members  of  the  bund  or  the 
young  chiidren  who  attended  the  bund  siunmer  camps 

Herr  Kuhn  quoted  Hitle;-'s  •'Mein  Kampf"  (My  Battle):  "The 
National  Social. .si  movcmen .  is  next  to  be  exported." 

ONLY   ONE  prriLosorHT 

But  if  the  movement  is  vo  be  licpt  at  home,  the  philo.sophy  Is 
something  else  again.  Is  wln-^ed  In  lact.  according  to  Herr  Kuhn. 

He  glared  like  a  prophet  when  he  said;  "The  NatiouaJ  Socialist 
ph!lo:ophy  is  the  finest  for  the  true  democracy  cf  the  poor.  The 
philo.sophy  if'  the  solution  for  every  human  being  because  it  deals 
only  v.:th  individuals 

"Do  you  know  why  thfv  are  fmhtin^  us  so''  Becau.se  the  Jews 
feel  t.  c  force  of  National  ;>ociahst.  It  cannot  be  stopped.  It  Is 
the  only  salvation  for  the  v.cr!d.  They  know  that.  It  is  sweeping 
Europe.     It  is  the  only  tru?  democracy. " 

Herr  Kuhn  charged  that  Germans  were  receiving  unfair  treat- 
ment in  this  country.  Anil  while  he  denied  that  li.s  bund  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Gorman  party  now  in  power,  he  was 
willing  to  ."^.ay  this:  "Hitler  ha..s  brought'the  German  nation  back 
out  of  the  df  pths  of  povert  7  and  despair.  He  has  done  something 
woi;dcrful.  I  am  a  man  v  ho  admires  success  When  something 
succeeds,  as  he  has  succeeded,  it  must  be  good." 

EJIPLAINS    AlilS   OF  CAirPS 

Herr  Kuhn  explained  thf  aims  of  the  camps.  Tliey  were  edu- 
cational and  recreational.  They  were  for  workingm.en  of  poor 
means  so  they  could  e:iJoy  a  Sunday  in  the  country  and  to  keep 
children  off  the  Ftreet.s, 

There  was  a  deadly  earne;tness  about  Herr  Kuhn  and  ever^nhlng 
he  said. 

Deponent  departed  with  a  Q.stful  of  pam:phlets  for  home  study, 
entitled  variously.  "Purpos-  and  Aims  cf  the  German-.^naerican 
Bund,"  "Litvino.1."  "The  Nt  w  Germany  Under  Hitler."  "The  Snake 
In  the  Grass."  "LSftmt:  the  Pall,  Germany  and  Hitler  in  Tlieir 
True  Light,"  and  "The  Tru  .h  About  Spain." 


Soi-THBfEY.  Conn  .  December  9  —This  community  had  new 
zoning  laws  today  -12  typ<'written  pages  of  them  hastily  slapped 
together  Town  officers  solemnly  asserted  the  new  regulations 
had  nothing  to  do  with  t  le  Invasion  of  the  Kettletown  district 
by  a  unit  of  the  German-.^mencfin  Bund. 

But  the  rrgtilations  specl'y  that  the  area  within  which  the  bund 
has  purchfu'vd  178  acres  c:innot  be  used  for  "recreational,  camp- 
ing, or  drilling  purposes"  They  forbid  drilling  with  or  without 
lu-ms  in  the  area  "e.xcept  b}  the  regular  rtrmed  forces  of  tlie  United 
States" 

^!r.  Speaker,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  a  few  months  ago  I 
warned  you  that  fascifm  was  taking  big  strides  in  this  coun- 
try Ijy  having  poisoned  the  mind  of  many  adults,  as  well  as 
children,  by  their  in.^idious  propaganda.  As  the  article  re- 
ferring to  the  speech  made  by  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes 
disclosed,  many  prominent  Americans  are  now  waking  up  to 
this  danger. 

[From  the  Washington  Times  of  December  9,  1937] 

IcKLS   V.'arns    of   United   .States   Fascist   Peril   at   Hand — Dancer 

CALLED  Much  Woasc  Than  Klan 

Nrw  York,  December  9  —A  warning  agair^  a  new  madness — 
the  madness  of  nations  in  nlghtshirt.s — was  sounded  today  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Haro  d  L.  Ickes. 

At  the  same  time  a  warning  that  fa.5cism  might  result  In  the 
United  S;,ates  In  case  of  another  major  depression  was  voiced  by 
Floyd  W,  Parsons.  publlsh;ng-house  executive,  in  addressing  the 
Personnel  Research  Federation. 

ThLs  new  menace  threatens  the  liberties  of  this  country  far 
mere  than  the  Ku  Klux  Kl;.n  ever  did.  Ickes  charged,  in  an  address 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

SKIS    NEW    DANGERS 

C.Ullrg  Fascist  aggrc.?.«or  countries  "Nations  in  K,  K.  K.  nighties," 
he  declared: 

"Fasci.sm.  whether  of  the  right  or  the  left,  is  the  preate'?t  threat 
l:i  the  world  today.  Am.enra.  which  survived  as  a  land  of  liberty 
de.=  pit"  the  niaaness  of  mer  in  nightshirts,  is  far  more  dangerously 
threatened  by  .\  new  madness  of  nations  in  nightshirts. 

"Invading  armies  are  .sent  across  the  borders  of  other  countries 
which  are  rO  weak  aurid  hc.plcss  as  to  offer  a  helple.ss  prey.  The 
kleag'es  and  the  klokarks  new  r:de  bom.bers.  tanks.  batile"hips, 
and  submarines  over  a  field  of  operation  that  is  international." 

S1AI.KING    HOaSE 

Wealthy  and  influential  men  with  Fasci.st  leanings  are  using 
communi.sm  In  this  countr-  as  "a  wooden  horse  within  the  bowels 
cf  wliirh  fascism  may  enter  the  shrine  of  liberty,"  Ickes  charged. 

Dti-.ouucmg  "snipings  a:  liberty,"  he  listed  persecutions  of 
min'^ritics  for  racial  and  re!:gio\is  reasons,  the  misuse  of  the  militia 
and  police  m  strikes,  and  i.brogation  of  free  speech  and  assembly 
by  local  officials. 

In  conclusion  let  me  siy  that  it  is  not  only  laws  we  need 
to  curb  un-Anierican  activities  but  a  strong  searchlight  to 
focus  the  attention  of  ou  people  on  such  activities  and  the 


persons  re.^^por.siblc  for  them.  Only  if  we  know  exactly  how 
such  activities  are  being  carried  on  and  by  whom  they  arc 
supported  and  directed  can  we  pass  laws  that  would  deal  the 
death  blow  to  all  the  enemies  of  our  democratic  I'orm  cf 
govemm.ent. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTZNSiori  OF  f.em:.«.rks 

Mr.  Ford  cf  California,  asked  and  was  given  penni~sicn 
to  revise  and  extend  iiis  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  previdas  order  cf 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cr.w/fo.idJ 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MA\Ti:RICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  for  5  m^mutes  in  order  that  I  may  answer  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Dickstein]? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  have  only  5  minutes  myself.  I 
should  Ixke  to  yield  to  the  gentleman,  but  I  have  some  im- 
portant business  to  attend  to  imjnediately  after  I  conclude 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  in  mind  the  necessity  of  the  pre;-s  to 
make  observations,  gather  news,  and  inform  the  people.  I 
have  been  reading  with  great  interest  the  caustic  comments 
made  from  time  to  time  with  reference  to  the  lack  of  under- 
standing, by  Members  of  Congress,  of  many  of  the  bills  which 
are  voted  upon.  I  have  in  mind,  particularly,  certain  edi- 
torials and  columns  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  few  days 
and  which  dealt  with  the  farm,  wage  and  hour,  and  housing 
bills  as  considered  by  this  bodj'  just  recently. 

In  looking  back  over  the  important  acts  of  CongTe.ss  since 
April  3.  1866  ^skipping  the  World  War  period  1917  and  1918) 
I  find  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress 
the  Members  of  this  House,  over  a  67-year  period  had  to  deal 
\\ith  a  total  of  260  important  laws  or  an  average  of  oniy 
4  per  year. 

Beginning  with  the  Seventy-third  Congre.^  and  ninning 
through  the  last  5  years,  we  have  had  to  consider,  as  best  we 
could  under  the  circumstances,  debate  and  vote  on  185  im- 
portant laws  or  an  average  of  37  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  diligent  men  and  women  who  are 
Members  of  this  body.  There  are  many  of  those  who 
through  perservering  application  and  devoted  and  pains- 
taking effort  bum  the  midnight  oil  and  labor  early  in  the 
morning  in  an  attempt  to  know  what  is  going  on  about  them 
and  what  is  embraced  in  these  far-reaching  proposals. 

In  no  way  do  I  resent  the  comments  of  the  press.  But 
I  would  point  out  that  if  the  work  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  prosecuted  with  careful  attention  and  effort,  they 
must  necessarily  engage  in  much  research  before  casting 
their  vote,  or  accept  the  statements  of  another  who  may  not 
have  thoroughly  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  sweep- 
ing proposals  for  or  against  which  a  vote  must  be  cast. 
National  and  international  affairs  move  swiftly  these  days 
and  I  would  remind  the  country  that  important  measures 
cannot  tinder  such  conditions  receive  the  attention  they  did 
in  years  gone  by  when  only  an  average  of  four  important  acts 
had  to  be  considered  annually,  as  against  an  average  of  more 
than  three  per  month  imder  present  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a..sk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  280-word 
editorial  dealing  with  a  statement  I  presented  here  the  other 
day,  wherein  I  discussed  the  advertising  program  being 
carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  in  cormectioa 
with  the  sale  of  baby  savings  bonds.  This  statement  is  taken 
from  Editor  and  Publisher,  the  oldest  publishers'  and  adver- 
tisers' journal  m  America. 

The  SPE AIRIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  pentlem^an  from  Michigan. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MA\'ERICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAIOiR  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentlenian  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MAVERICK.     Mr.  Speaker,   this 
and  everybodir  is  feeling  very  well;  but  I 
comments  on  the  address  Just  delivered 
from  New  York   [Mr.  Dickstetn].     I 
are  very  good,  but  the  results  may  not  b« 

In  the  beginning.  I  may  say  that 
problems  to  meet  in  this  coimtry,  and  It 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  we,  as 
as  a  whole,  generally  devote  ourselves 
men.  in  our  case  radicals,  reds,  Comm 
The  Romans  himted  the  Greeks,  and  if 
that  worried  our  worthy  Romans,  the 
of  the  day  charged  the  others  with 
and  having  Ideas  subversive  of  the  Roman 
things  went  badly,  the  Romans  would  bun^ 
tians  instead  of  meeting  the  real 

This  is  my  general  comment  on  the 
instead  of  Indiilging  in  the  sport  of 
us  meet  them  and  try  to  solve  our  probleihs 

THX    CONCaUCSSIOHAL    RXCOKQ "iT    ITDST    BZ    TBTTl 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
serted  yarlous  names  in  the  Rjecorj).    I 
of  the  crueiest  and  most  brutal 
is  the  CoNCHXssioNAL  Rccx)Ri>.  especially 
a  more  or  less  loose  manner.    Our 
should  forbid  us  hurting  a  citizen  withou  . 
tioned  facts.    Suppose  one  puts  in  the 
a  man,  with  a  reflecti(m  on  his  citizei 
who.  say,  has  a  little  delicatessen  shop 
asaae  may  be  Hans  Schmitt.  or  some 
people  read  that  this  man  is  a  Nazi  on 
enemy  of  this  country. 

The  circulation  of  this  information  In 
which  the  man  lives  affects  him  severely 
although  tills  information  is  not  testimoi^y 
a  notary  public,  as  far  as  we  know,  or 
Judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  States 
since  I  was  21  and  before  I  came  to 
people  say.  "Well,  that  was  in  the 
so  it  must  be  true." 

My  friends,  you  know  they  had  here  in 
alleged  pledge  that  the  Knights  of 
gouging  the  eyes  out  of  and  extirpating 
and  tHiming.  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  anc 
all  over  the  country  said  that  It  must  be 
olics  are  going  to  bum  up  our  children, 
CoHGREssioNAL  Rkcoko.    [LaughtexJ 

Now,  we  know  among  ourselves  that 
that  go  into  the  Record  that  are  not 
about  each  other  and  the  country  ought  tc 
do  not  mean  that  as  any  reflection  on 
gress.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  not 
but  what  we  put  in  the  Record  is  often 
and  only  a  mere  opinion  of  a  particular 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CoercasssioRAL  Rjecoki 
of  education,  peace,  and  good  wilL   But  if 
information  in  it  well,  it  can  be  the 
(^jpression  in  the  country.    So  let  us  be 
in  it,  especially  when  It  concerns  some 
weak  or  friendless. 
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So  far  as  I  am  ccncemed,  I  look  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt, with  the  greatest  sickness  of  the  stomach,  at  these 
Nazis  going  aiound  and  marching  around  and  goose-stepping 
at  these  camps.     [Applause.) 

I  think  it  is  the  most  contemptible  anri  the  niost  un- 
American  thing  I  know,  but  I  have  confidence  in  the  public 
opinion  and  the  common  sense  of  America,  even  of  the  men 
and  women  who  come  from  Germany  and  Russia  and  Poland 
and  other  countries,  that  they  are  not  going  to  try  to  over- 
throw this  Government.     [Applause.! 

Moreover,  they  cannot  overthrow  this  Gcvrmment.  This 
Is  the  strongest  government  in  the  whole  world,  and  in  spite 
of  its  fault.5,  probably  the  best.  The  people  are  better  satis- 
fied in  this  country  than  anywhere  else.  Why.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  ridiculDUs  to  say  that  a  few  misguided  people  who  have 
come  to  tills  country  can  do  anything  tliat  would  really 
affect  this  country. 

urr  crs  stop  this  race  talk 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  offer  a  common-sense  suggestion:  Let 
us  stop  tallcing  about  this  busines-s  of  different  races  in  this 
country.  In  this  country  we  have  more  racial  tolerance,  I 
believe,  than  in  most  any  country  in  the  world,  and  the  Jewish 
people  are  in  a  better  situation  here  than  elsewhere.  For 
their  good,  for  the  good  of  those  of  German  extraction,  for 
the  good  of  those  of  Russian  extraction — and  all  three  racial 
groups  are  occasionally  treated  with  great  unfairness — let  us 
dirop  the  question. 

I  believe  that  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  tlie  United  States  ought  to  look  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt upon  any  foreign  organi2ation,  no  matter  of  what  gov- 
ernment or  race,  that  seeks,  either  indirecUy  or  by  force,  or 
by  illegal  methods  or  even  by  bad  manners,  to  inject  itself,  as 
foreigners,  into  our  American  concerns.  I  believe  that  well- 
considered  public  opinion  will  repudiate  these  presumptuous 
persons  and  groups. 

Organizations  of  a  foreign  background.  ba.^ed  on  senti- 
mentality, upon  historj',  culture,  or  racial  prid',\  are  of  benefit 
to  the  culture  of  this  country.  It  is  only  when  really  foreign 
organizations  act  in  conjunction  wiih  foreign  governments  in 
an  im- American  way  that  they  should  be  di.sapproved. 

NAZIS  contempttblt  SMALX  MIN  IRITY 

The  percentage  of  persons  who  are  Nazis  in  this  country 
and  go  about  the  country  gooso-stepping  and  making  su- 
preme monkeys  and  asscr,  cf  them.;elvc5  are  a  contemptibly 
small  minority.  They  wanted  to  hold  a  convpntion  in  St. 
Louis  and  it  was  met  with  such  a  unanimous  outcry  by  citi- 
zens of  that  community,  a  majority  of  whom  are  of  German 
extraction,  that  the  Nazis  st.aycd  out  of  to'^-n,  for  they  knew 
they  were  unwelcom.e  a.s  hell  itstilf. 

Let  us  do  nothing  that  might  cause  racial  fr-eling  by  wast- 
ing time  on  these  small  minorities,  which  are  misguided  and 
have  no  mfluence,  and  then  the  Gerniiuis.  Poles,  Jews,  the 
Catholics,  and  the  Protestants,  and  ail  the  rest,  can  hve  to- 
gether like  free-bom  Americans,  and  then  we  can  save  our- 
selves from  many  of  the  misfortunes  of  other  countries. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  DICKSTETN.    I  am.  for  that. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  res*?rving  the  right  to 
object,  would  my  coUeague  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
has  topic  is  to  be? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Oh.  it  will  have  something  to  do  with 
good  cheer  and  the  spirit  of  the  .season. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Then  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  remaining. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  tliere  objection  to  the 
rc<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dickstee^,  has  an  ob.e3..ion,  and  it  seems  to 
be  growmg  on  him.  He  is  taking  a  little  band  of  Nazis 
led  by  an  egotistical  jackass,  and.  by  a  Uberal  use  of  his 
imagmaUon,   buiidmg   them   into   an   organization   that  is 
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going  to  thrcat'^-n — indeed,  is  threatenir.:; — the  future  of  the 
Republic.  Time  after  time  he  has  arisen  on  lhis  floor  to 
state  that  if  he  were  to  print  all  of  the  information  that 
he  ha.s  about  the  Nazis  ii  this  country  there  would  not  be 
enough  printing  presses  in  Wa-shirgton  to  print  it.  My 
God,  what  kind  of  a  filing  cabinet  has  the  gentleman? 
Tiie  fact  of  the  matter  is  .hat  thi.s  Nazi  organization  that  he 
raves  about  cor-sists  of  a;)proximately  4,000.  who  have  been 
utterly  repudiated  by  official  representatives  of  the  German 
Government. 

Mr.  MA\^RICK.  The  gentleman  says  that  he  has  files 
on  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  but  I  dare  say  they 
exist  in  the  gentleman's  head. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  And  I  will  bet  that  the  gentleman  has 
about  five  Nazi^,  in  his  Sate. 

Ml-,  KNUTSON.  If  we  have  that  many  I  do  not  know  it. 
I  have  never  met  one  of  hem  in  my  life,  to  know  it.  Each 
time  the  gentleman  takes  the  floor  he  tells  about  how  im- 
potent the  Government  :s  to  deal  with  this  subversive  in- 
fluence. He  tells  us  the  Department  of  Justice  cannot 
do  anything  about  it,  ncr  can  the  Post  Office  Department 
do  anything  about  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Government 
has  broken  down  it  has  broken  down  during  the  incumbency 
of  the  gentleman's  own  party.  We  could  handle  such  a 
situation  when  we  were  in  power.  Indeed,  local  authorities 
can  and  would  deal  with  it  if  any  danger  ncisted. 

"Mr.   GOLDEN.     Mr.   S])eaker.   will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  KNTTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  COLDEN.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  over- 
looked one  factor  in  this  country.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  !Mr.  DicksteivI  put  into  the  Record  the  names 
of  several  Nazis  from  m\  district.  I  never  heard  of  one  of 
them,  but  I  have  in  my  district  a  number  of  organizations 
known  as  the  American  Legion,  e\ery  post  of  wliich  is  a 
.^iirine  of  patriotism;  and  if  there  are  any  dangerous  Nazis 
in  my  district,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  call  en  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  even  Mr.  Dickstein,  for  they  would 
be  t>iken  prop^-r  care  of  at  home. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Thai  is  absolutely  right.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  from  time  to  time  inserted  into 
the  Record  thp  names  of  alleged  Nazi  adherents  in  this 
country.  On  yesterday  the  gentleman  from  St.  Louis  !Mr. 
Cochr.'KNj  inserted  in  the  Record  a  number  of  affidavits  from 
fellow  townsmen  v»ho  had  previously  been  designated  as 
Nazis  by  the  gentlem.an  from  New  York.  Each  and  every 
one  of  these  affiants  swore  that  he  had  at  no  time  been  a 
mt  mbcr  of  that  organization.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
;Mr,  CociiR.'\Nl  tells  us  that  he  showed  these  afiBdavits  to 
the  gentleman  from  Net/  York  (Mr.  Dickston]  and  asked 
him  to  insert  them  in  tlie  Record  as  a  matter  of  common 
ju.'^tice  to  those  whom  he  had  wTonged.  This  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  refused  to  do. 

Has  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ever  stopped  to  con- 
sider the  grave  injustice  that  he  is  doing  in  making  such 
v.-ild  and  baseless  charg:s?  As  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Maverick]  so  well  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago,  it 
v.ould  be  possible  for  some  enemy  to  tin-n  in  the  name  of  an 
upri:,'ht,  loyal  citizen  against  whom  he  held  a  grudge  as  a 
n^f  mber  cf  some  subversive  order  and  how  an  aroused  com- 
m.unity  m.ight  drive  that  individual  into  bankruptcy  through 
boycott  cr  even  visit  violence  upon  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  serve  notice  here  and  now  that  no  more  of 
these  lists  are  going  into  the  Record  without  being  supported 
by  substantiating  evidence.  I  say  this  to  protect  innocent 
people.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  had  enough  of 
race- baiting  in  this  House  and  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
baiting  be  directed  against  Jew  or  gentile.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  black  or  whi:e.    It  has  to  stop. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  York  wants  to  do  is  to 
have  this  House  create  an  investigating  committee,  with  him- 
self as  chairm.an.  with  perhaps  $50,000  to  $100,000  at  its  dis- 
posal, so  that  they  may  galivant  about  the  cotmtry,  stop  at 
the  best  hotels  and  have  their  names  smeared  across  the 


front  pages  of  the  newspapers,  telling  the  count!-y  what 
good  work  they  are  doing  in  sanng  us  from  a  dancer  that  is 
purely  imagina'-y.  He  says  he  does  not  want  any  publicity 
for  himself.  Oh.  no;  the  gentleman  does  not  want  any  pub- 
licity! He  shrinks  from  it — he  is  a  shrinking  violet,  but  as 
a  violet  he  looks  more  like  a  sunflower  to  me. 

Mr.  MAXTIPvICK.  You  do  not  mean  a  Landon  sunflower, 
do  you? 

Mr.  KNUrrSON.  This  thing  has  gotten  to  be  a  huge  joke. 
The  constant  tirades  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Dickstein]  are  not  taken  seriously  by  any  one  but  himself, 
and  I  now  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  he  keeps  on  agitat- 
ing and  building  up  a  spirit  of  race  hatred  in  this  country 
something  may  happen  that  all  of  us  are  prajnng  will  never 
come  to  pass  in  America,  as  it  has  happened  In  a  number 
of  European  countries,  causing  misery  and  suffering  to 
countless  thousands  of  innocent  people. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  O'COfJNOR  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dicxstei.^']  is  speaking  m  behalf  of  a  re.solution 
that  is  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies]  surely  a  fine  American, 
to  investigate  this  situation.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Dickstetn]  would  not  be  the  chairman,  he  would  not 
accept  the  chairmanship  and  has  no  wish  to  be  even  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  If  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
iMr.  Knutson],  who  always  takes  the  floor  when  this  ques- 
tion is  raised,  with  a  certain  German  element  in  it,  will  direct 
his  remarks  to  the  resolution  introduced  by  that  great  Ameri- 
can. Mr.  Dies,  of  Texas,  he  would  be  in  better  form. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  And  may  I  reply  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  the  resolution  he 
refers  to  is  not  now^  before  the  House,  therefore,  I  cannot 
address  myself  to  it  very  well.  None  of  the  preceding 
speakers  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  resolution.  I 
have  lived  among  Americans  cf  German  extraction  all  of  my 
life.  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any  finer  soldiers  in  the 
World  War  and  I  call  upon  the  distinguished  gentlemain 
from  Texas  iMr,  Maverick]  to  confirm  me  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  My  company  commander  was  a  Jew, 
and  was  killed  right  beside  me  in  the  Argonne  F\3rest. 

Mr,  KlsTFTSON.  Regardless  of  race  or  creed,  they  were  all 
good  Americans  of  German  extraction  and  are  among  our  very 
best  citizens.  What  I  am  deploring  is  this  constant  baiting 
of  one  class  and  setting  it  against  another.  That  is  un- 
christian and  un-American  and  the  sooner  we  stop  it  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  entire  country.  I  know  that  the 
thinking  Members  of  the  gentleman's  own  race  will  subscribe 
to  that  suggestion.  In  closing  let  me  say  that  I  am  opposed 
to  aU  subversive  activities  directed  against  this  Government 
and  our  people,  and  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Delakey).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  wes  no  objection. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dickstec*].  On  the  con- 
trary. I  discussed  this  question  with  him  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, because  it  so  happens  that  I  am  on  the  committee 
that  would  have  to  approve  a  resolution  for  expenses  for  a 
special  committee.  I  have  offered  the  gentleman  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  he  might  make  some  progress  in  this 
matter.  I  am  just  as  much  in  favor  of  getting  out  of  this 
country  any  aliens  who  do  not  believe  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  want  to  tear  it  down  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  or  any  other  Member  of  this  House  cir  any  other  citizen 
of  this  country.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  session  the  gentleman  from  New  York  placed  the 
names  of  some  people  who  are  residents  of  my  city  in  the 
Record  as  belonging  to  this  organization.  I  did  not  know 
I  one  of  them  personally.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  not  one 
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of  them  lives  fn  my  congressional  distxic 
representative  came  to  see  me  and  told  me 


They  or  their 
they  were  libeled. 


blackmailed,  and  that  they  had  never  belonged  to  the  or 
ganization.    I  really  felt  sorry  for  them.     Bo  would  you.    I 
said,  "The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  prepari  i  an  affidavit  and 
send  It  to  Mr.  Dickstxw."    They  said,  "Wlat  good  will  that 
do?"    I  said,  "Send  it  to  me.  then,  and  I  "^  give  it  to  him 
If  he  does  not  place  It  in  the  Record,  in 
that  it  is  an  affidavit  and  the  affiant  kr 
perjure  jrourself  you  can  be  convicted  of  s 
to  the  penitentiary  for  7  years,  if  you  will 
and  he  does  not  place  them  in  the  Rscori 
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view  of  the  fact 
ows  that  if  you 

felony  and  sent 
send  them  to  me 

then  I  vrtll  ask 


on  announced  a 
a  few  weeks  ago. 


o  sent  me  these 
;tified  in  placing 
m  a  great  deal 
have  lived  with, 
r  also  they  are 


the  gentleman, 
had  no  objection 
ut  them  in  the 
e  benefit  of  the 
lain, 
myself  clear.    As 


permission  of  the  House  to  do  it."    And  tqat  is  just  exactly 
what  I  did. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  <X)CHRAN.    In  Just  a  moment. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  this  organizat 
national  convention  to  be  held  in  my  city 
I  will  t€ll  you  how  much  activity  there  Is  4i  my  city  among 
them.  Tney  could  not  even  get  a  ^lall  In  wnich  to  hold  their 
meeting.  Nobody  would  rent  them  a  hall.  I  do  not  know  how 
active  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  couitry.  If  they  are 
active  and  doing  what  the  gentleman  say^i  they  are  doing, 
something  should  be  done  to  stop  it.  As  |[ar  as  my  city  is 
concerned,  and  as  far  as  these  people  wl 
affidavits  are  concerned,  I  think  I  was  ji 
them  in  the  Record,  because  it  has  caused 
of  embarrassment  among  the  people  the: 
some  of  them  for  over  30  years.  Remem) 
all  citizens  of  this  coimtry,  not  aliens. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Will  the  gentleman  yi^ld  for  an  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    I  did  not  disagree  wit 
I  worked  with  the  gentleman.    I  said  that 
to  what  he  did,  but  I  was  not  going  to 
Recoko  at  an.    I  said  I  would  give  them 
doubt.    I  have  made  that  statement  very 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  Just  desired  to  make 
I  said  before,  and  as  I  say  now,  I  have  offeijed  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  some  suggestions,  and  I  thir  k  if  he  will  follow 
those  suggestions  he  might  get  a  resolutij>n  passed  by  the 
House. 

[Here  the  gard  fell.] 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uiianimous  consent 
that  the  gentlemian's  time  may  be  extended  1  minute  that  I 
may  ask  him  a  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  DKuurir) 
Jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frofn  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  was  grateful  to  thte  gentleman  and 
many  more  fine  gentlonen  on  this  floor  who  are  willing  to 
cooperate  to  bring  about  a  cleaning  of  hou  se.  Irrespective  of 
any  particular  race.  America!  That  is  whi it  I  am  after,  and 
I  will  fight  while  I  am  fn  C<Higress  for  Ami  srica. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Will  the  gentleman  yljld? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Ehd  the  gentleman  frim  Missouri  [Mr. 
CocHii.u»]   ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Tork 
vrrni]  to  insert  those  affidavits  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  stated  so  in  the  Reco  rd  yesterday,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  did  not  deny  it. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    But  he  refused  to  do  1  ? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  He  said  he  had  no  objejction  to  my  plac- 
ing them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    That  was  very  kind  of 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    And  I  placed  them  in 
the  gentleman  did  not  c^Ject. 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 

IXCXSS 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tnianimous  cooisent 


that  the  House  stand  in  recess  until  3:30    his  aftemoocL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dcuur  rr) .  Hie  gentle- 
man from  Texas  asks  unanimous  consen  that  the  House 
stand  in  recess  until  3 :30  this  afternoon.    1 3  there  objection? 


Is  there  ob- 


[Mr.  Dicx- 


him. 
the  Rbooid  and 


Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  res(?rvlng  the  right  to  object. 
win  the  majority  leader  tell  us  what  he  has  in  niind  and 
what  is  the  reason  for  standing  m  recess  for  the  nex;,  hour 
or  two? 

Mr.  FIAYBURN.  Senator  Barkley  has  Jii^t  left  here,  and 
he  thinks  that  in  all  probability  the  S  nrite  wi:i  paso  the 
housing  bill  by  3  o'clock.  They  will  ask  for  a  conference. 
My  thought  was  that  we  not  adjourn  now,  but  stand  in  re- 
cess, and  that  we  Immediately  agree  to  the  ccnfcrence  and 
then  any  others  who  want  to  spf^ak  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  and  after  that  is  done,  we  can  have  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment resolution  passed  and  adjourn  .sine  die. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  want  to  say  to  the  di-stinqraished  majority 
leader  that  as  far  as  that  program  in  itself  is  concerned.  I 
have  no  objection,  but  I  want  it  definitelv  understood  that  if 
we  let  this  houslr?  bill  go  to  conference  there  will  not  be  any 
conference  report  brought  back  hcru  beforr  we  adjourn,  be- 
cause a  great  many  Members  who  are  deeply  interested  h\ 
that  bill  have  gone  away.  I  understand  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  C^urreicy  IMr.  Ste.«g.»iLl!  is  out 
of  town  and  the  ranking  minority  member  is  leaving  town 
this  afternoon. 

With  that  understanding,  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  agreeable  to  m.e. 

Mr.  RAYBLTIN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
realize  the  sittoation,  and  when  this  bill  goes  to  conference 
it  is  my  purpose  then  to  a^k  unanimous  con.-^nt,  the  same 
as  was  done  on  the  farm  bill,  that  the  conferees,  if  they 
desire,  may  sit  during  the  adjournment  of  the  Hou.se. 

It  is  my  intention  as  soon  as  it  goes  to  conference  to 
introduce  the  resolution  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  rese;r\ing  the  right  to  object,  I 
wish  to  secure  pennis&ion  to  speak  for  10  minutes  at  the 
expiration  of  the  recess. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  M^-mber  de:-ircs  to 
submit  a  imanimous -consent  request  for  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  Hotise.  I  will  withhold  my  request  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  10  minutes  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
recess. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoas  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  30  .seconds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  Dtjnn  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  re\lse  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  Congress  need 
have  no  fear  of  our  country  being  undermmed  if  we  do  away 
with  the  sweatshops,  and  child  labor,  and  the  ."^lum  districts. 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  pay  them  a  saving 
wagre. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTXTfSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Randolph  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

THE  HOtrSTNG   Bn.L 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore  (Mr.  Dtlanzy  in  the  chair). 
The  gentleman  from  Te.xas  asks  unanimous  cons»-nt  that 
the  House  stand  in  recess  until  3 :  30  p.  m.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  majonty  leader  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  conamlttee  struck  out  title  I  of  the  Housing  bill, 
which  eliminates  the  rural  suburban  sections  and  the  own' 
ers  of  low-priced  houses  from  participation  in  the  benefits 
provided  in  the  bill.  If  the  bill  comes  back  to  the  House 
with  the  benefits  to  these  small-home  owners  eliminated  we 
are  going  to  try  to  instruct  the  conferees  not  to  agree  to 
leave  that  provision  out.  or  to  stand  by  the  House  bill.  We  are 
not  willing  to  send  this  bill  to  conference  with  the  little 
fellow  eliminated. 
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Mr.  RAYBL^N.  He  certainly  is  not  eliminated  from  the 
House  bill,  and  both  bills  will  be  in  conference. 

?>Ir.  R.\NiaN.  I  understand,  but  wc  want  to  instruct  our 
conferees. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  gentleman  can  defeat  sending  the 
bill  to  conference,  of  course,  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  We  do  not  want  to  take  a  chance  on  that 
important  feature  of  the  bill  going  out. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  must  im- 
dcrstand  that  if  he  pursues  that  course  he  will  defeat  the 
opjXTtunity  of  t,cnding  the  bill  to  conference  now. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Not  at  aD;  the  House  can  instruct  the  con- 
ferees now  as  well  as  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  RA^^URN.    Not  without  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  point  of  no  quorum  would  not  be 
raised  unless  a  roll  call  is  demanded.  Wc  cannot  have  the 
little  fellow  eliminated  from  the  bill.  The  farmer.s  and  the 
home  owners  in  the  small  towns  are  as  much  entitled  to 
th.ese  benefits  as  are  the  large  home  owners  in  the  big 
cities. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  am  with  the  gentleman  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  t.o  the 
request  of  the  gen»le:-nan  from  Texas  that  the  House  staiid 
in  recess  until  3:30  p.  m.? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Accordinsly  <at  1  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House 
stood  in  recess  imtil  3:30  p.  m. 

AFTER   KECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker  at  3:30  o'clock  p.  m. 

PERMISSION    TO   .\DDEESS   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  R.^YBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  mmutc. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  Senate  is  making  progress  in  its 
consideration  of  the  hou.^ing  bill.  The  most  controversial 
mafer  .^eems  to  be  the  reestablishment  of  title  I  of  the 
House  bill,  which  has  been  reinserted  m  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  46  to  22.  1  Applause.!  Tlie  Senate 
bclitvcs  it  will  be  tlrrough  in  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unanmiou.s  consent  that  alter  the  com- 
pLnion  of  tlie  addiess  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  FxsHl  the  House  stand  in  recess  .subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  was  title 
I  restored  m  exactly  the  same  language  as  adopted  by  the 
House? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Tliat  is  my  understanding. 

Ttio  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genteman  from  Texas? 

Th'i^ie  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pre\ious  special  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Fish!  is  recog- 
n.zpd  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed frT  an  additional  5  minutes  over  and  above  the  10  min- 
utes already  allotted  me. 

The  SPE/VKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlenian  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I^Ir.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .spoke  yesterday  at  some  con- 
siderable length  on  the  Japanese  situation.  The  situation 
has  changed  practically  over  night.  We  wake  up  this  morn- 
ing and  find  that  the  Chinese  (Government  is  now  under  con- 
trol of  the  Communists,  which  completely  changes  the  pic- 
ture. There  is  no  question  about  the  facts-  It  is  admitted 
that  the  Communists  in  China  have  taken  over  what  remains 
of  the  Chinese  Government. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  brings  up  another  question,  whether 
we  want  to  aTne  ourselves  v,nth  a  communistic  governm.cnt 
to  further  communism  in  Cliina  or  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
I  make  these  few  remarks  at  this  time  to  <:how  it  is  ad- 
visable for  us  to  proceed  slov.-ly  with  reference  to  foreign 
commiitnients.  It  is  advisable  for  the  American  people  to 
remain  cool.  calm,  and  collected,  and  get  all  the  facts  and 
analyze  them  in  a  .sane  way  instead  of  permit t.ng  ourselves 
to  be  inflamed  by  propaganda,  whether  it  is  from  Com- 
munists or  foreign  nations.  v;hich  in.'^pires  hatred  and  hostility 
against  Japan  or  any  other  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  arisen  during  the  closing  hours  of  this 
session  to  speak  about  one  of  the  bloodiest  massacres  and 
atrocities  in  recent  history,  that  occurred  in  the  Domimcan 
Republic  on  the  3d  of  October  this  year,  at  which  time  from 
2.500  to  12.000  Haitians  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  right 
at  ou'.'  doorstep. 

On  the  3d  of  January  1936  the  President  of  the  Umted    ^ 
States,  in  a  m.essage  to  Congress,  had  this  to  ^ay: 

Among  ihe  nations  of  the  grrat.  Wei-tem  Ht n.i.-'jlicre  the  policy 
nf  T!-.e  good  nei£hb;^.r  has  happily  prevailed.  At  no  time  m  tne 
four  and  a  half  centuries  of  modern  cinliz-ition  ii^  the  America-s 
h.as  tliere  existed — in  any  year,  any  decade,  or  any  ceneratlon  in  all 
that  time — a  greater  spirit  of  mutual  undcr-tauamK.  of  cumniun 
helpfulness,  and  of  devotion  to  tlie  idefils  of  ftelf-gcvernment  than 
pxi.sts  today  In  the  21  American  Republics  and  th""!!  nelglibcr,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Then  the  President  goes  on  at  great  length,  you  will  re- 
member, arraigning  the  autocratic  and  dictatorial  forms  of 
government  which  exist  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Of  cour.-e.  as  we  know  the  situation  in  the  South 
American  and  Central  American  countries,  more  than  half 
of  these  so-called  republics  have  a  dictatorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment even  more  drastic  than  that  which  exists  m  Ger- 
many or  Italy  at  the  present  time. 

The  American  people  are  filled  v.-ith  rescntm.ent  at  the 
death  of  several  American  sailers  who  lost  their  lives  on  the 
American  gunboat  that  was  attacked  by  Japanese  airplanes, 
but  right  in  a  neighboring  republic  occurred  one  of  the  most 
hideous  ma.ssacres  m  our  time  without  scarcely  a  reference 
in  the  press.  Why  it  has  not  been  featured  in  the  press  I 
do  not  know.  It  may  be  on  account  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
victims  belonged  to  the  colored  race. 

These  Haitians  were  living  across  the  border  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  They  were  peaceful  people.  They  were 
farmers  and  cane  cutters.  There  was  no  question  of  border 
disputes  or  hostility  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti.  But  aU  of  a  sudden  on  the  night  of  October  3  of  this 
year  members  of  the  army  and  the  police  force  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  attacked  these  peaceable  and  defenseless 
Haitians — men,  women,  and  children — and  herded  them  like 
animals  to  slaughter. 

They  Vv-ere  taken  out  upon  the  customs  docks  at  Mont^ 
Cristi,  which  I  and  other  Members  of  Congress  have  visited, 
and  there  these  helpless  men,  women,  and  children  were 
knocked  on  the  head  and  thro\^*n  into  the  sea  to  be  food  for 
sharks;  yet  there  has  not  been  a  single  protest  in  Congress 
or  by  the  administration  that  I  know  of.  There  has  been 
practically  nothing  m  the  newspapers,  and  still  we  continue 
to  talk  about  the  good-neighbor  policy  which  exists  in  South 
and  Central  America.  Why,  if  the  same  number  of  .Ameri- 
can citizens  in  proportion  to  population  had  been  butchered 
in  cold  blood  across  the  line  in  Canada,  it  would  have  meant 
the  killmg  of  140.000  Americans  overnight. 

Mr.  O'TOOLE.     Will  the  gentle-man  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'TOOLE.  Is  the  gentleman  endeavoring  to  give  tho 
House  the  impression  that  we  should  be  more  concerned  over 
the  death  of  Haitians  than  the  death  of  our  own  American 
citizens? 

Mr.  FISH.  Not  for  a  minute.  I  am  backing  the  admin- 
istration in  its  protest  to  Japan  and  demands  for  apology, 
compensation,  and  guaranties;  but  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  hves  of  the  colored  people  are  just  as  precious 
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as   those   of   white    people   are   to   their 
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to   their   families 
families? 

W?   have   extended   a   sort   of   frlendlj 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  but 
mass  murder  how  can  we  continue  to  tali 
borly  spirit  which  pervades  South  and 
cannot  find  In  all  the  history  of  this  cent 
else  for  the  last  100  years  any  massacre 
with  this  one  for  cold-bloodedness  in  the 
beings.    I  believe  that  the  black  man  is 
the  white  man  and  suffers  Just  as  much 
and  that  he  means  as  much  to  his  f 
man  means  to  his  family.    This  base 
Is  simply  incredible  and  mere  words  an< 
mockery  unless  they  lead  to  action. 

Mr.   EBERHARTER.    Mr.   Speaker, 
yield? 
Mr.  FISH.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  EBERHARTER.    I  understand  the 
country  which  is  accused  of  this  atrocit 
toto.    I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  any 
ticm  whether  this  atrocity  was  actually 
It  Is  more  or  less  of  a  rumor  or  charges 

Mr.  FISH.    Tlie  gentleman  would  not 
ment  if  he  had  followed  the  situation 
This  did  not  happen  yesterday.    What  I 
something  which  happened  2V2  months 
everybody  in  the  State  Department  knows, 
the  State  Department  or  I  would  not  be 
It  has  written  evidence  fr«n  the  EjAsccpa 
white  man.  who  has  gone  into  Santo 
we  call  it,  the  Dominican  Flepublic,  and 
tion  which  substantiates  all  tliese  charges 
outrageous  atrocity  that  has  ever  been 
American  continent.    It  is  true  there  is  a 
number  of  people  slaughtered.    The 
It  at  the  lowest  figure,  2.400.    The  Haitian 
the  figiire  at  12,000.    President  Vincent. 
8,000.    There  were  somewhere  between  2, 
man  beings  killed  in  a  kind  of  mass  mu 
greatest  barbarity. 

I  do  not  tliink  anybody  in  this  country 
the  fact  that  the  floodgates  of  hate. 
and   slaughter   were   let   loose   for   3 
Haitians  escaped  at  that  time  they  have 
for  the  last  2  months,  and  when  they 
hiding  places  they  were  taken  out, 
any  soil  has  been  soaked  and  is  reeking 
innocent  people  it  is  the  soil  of  the  Do; 
the  present  time. 
Mr.  RAIJKDJ.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Mr.  FISH.    I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  RANKIN.    The  gentleman  is  not 
sion  these  were  white  people  who  killed 
Is  he?    He  is  not  attempting  to  leave  that 
Mr,  FISH.    I  have  not  discussed  that 
Mr.  RANKIN.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
people. 
Mr.  FISH.    No;  they  were  Spanish  and 
Mr.  RANKIN.    The  people  on  the  isla4d 
the  same  kind  of  people,  virtually,  wh 
Haiti  or  San  Domingo. 
Mr.  FISH.    That  is  not  the  case 
Mr.  RANKIN.    They  just  speak  dilfereit 
is  about  the  only  difference. 

Mr.  FISH.    No.    The  Dominican  is  mon ; 
type,  and  the  Haitian  belongs  to  the 
that  is  not  the  question  about  which  I 
not  a  question  of  blood  or  whether  the 
sacre  are  white  or  black.    I  am  making  a 
remonstrance.    I  admit  it  is  rather  a  futi 
It  is  an  I  can  do — to  ja-esent  the  facts  to 
this  matter  Is  not  settled  after  an 
and  if  apologies  are  zK>t  offered.  11 
•xui  if  grxaranties  are  not  given  by  the  I>4i 
tben  I  should  like  to  see  the 
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States  withdraw  our  recoenition  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Th..:  de^i'iable  situation  has  gono  along  now  for  2'^  months 
with  no  action  bcung  taken.  Every  attempt  to  investigate 
it  by  an  impartial  committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  the  Cuban  Government,  and 
our  ovv-n  Government  ha^  been  ;urn..d  clown  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dommlcan  li^^public.  President  Trujillo,  one  of 
the  most  autocratic  and  hrgli-handcd  dictators  alive  today. 
No  political  opponent  dares  to  voice  an  op:nion  or  even  live 
in  his  own  country. 

M:-.  SHANLEY.     Mr.  Sper.ker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield  to  the  gcn'leman  from  Curuiecticui.. 

Mj.  SHANLEY.  The  gi^nUtman'^  ancestor  has  made  a 
very  significant  and  indelib]*;  impnn^  on  the  D-'partnit-nt  of 
State.  His  words,  letters,  and  messages  are  quoted  on  the 
doctrine  of  intervention.  Is  it  the  piirpo.se  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  t-o  suggest  what  the  State  Drpartraent  should 
do,  or  what  we  as  legislators  should  do  now? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  take  any  concrete 
action.  We  can  express  our  indignation.  W.'  must  revise 
the  statement  of  the  President  on  the  "good  neighbor"  policy 
existing  throughout  Latin  Amenca.  However,  we  at  least 
can  insist  that  imder  existing  treaties  that  an  mvestigation 
be  made  on  an  impartial  basis,  the  facts  ascertained,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  held  resp<.nsible. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Tlie  gentleman  realizes  such  a  course 
would  be  interfering  with  the  domestic  difficulties  of  a  repub- 
lic, or,  as  the  gentleman  calls  it.  a  dictatorsliip  .in  this  in- 
stance. Tyie  centlfman  mu.>t  also  realize  that  in  connection 
with  the  d.-xtrine  of  interv  'iition  we  hesitate  to  interfere 
with  the  offic-al  or  the  local  concerns  of  another  count.^y 
unless  there  is  some  reperctis.-ion  in  this  cciuitry.  I  b*>licve 
the  gentleman's  grandfather  made  a  statement  abnut  the 
massacres  in  Rumania  t<:)  the  effect  that  our  action  came  into 
being  only  wh^n  we  foimd  that  thousands  of  the  Rumanians 
were  being  unloaded  on  our  shores.  Unkv^s  the  reperc^uons 
bring  some  practical  detriment  in  America  we,  as  a  nation, 
cannot  do  anythmr. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  may  Sc^y  to  the  gentleman,  going  back  in 
the  history  of  the  Bnt.-h  Empire,  that  Gladstone  became 
Prime  Minister  largely  on  the  ba,sis  of  his  speeches  of  indig- 
nation against  ma>5;acres  vs-ay  off  in  Bulgaria,  not  un  tiie 
doorstep  of  the  Bntish  Empire. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     We  can  do  that  her^. 

Mr.  FISH.  All  I  can  do  now  is  to  p-r  ent  the  facts. 
Some  of  the  best-informed  M*  mbcrs  of  thi.:;  House  have 
never  heard  about  these  massacres.  Why  was  news  of  them 
not  printed  in  the  press?  Why  did  we  not  know  about 
them? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  Lmam.mou.s  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  All  we  can  do  at  the  present  time  is  to  protest 
and  express  our  indignation.  We  have  certain  agreements 
with  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  imder  these  agreements 
we  have  certain  spheres  of  influence,  and  we  may  be  in  a 
strong  position  to  exert  dirlomatic  pre.s.sure.  I  am  hopeful 
the  State  Department  will  bring  pre.ssure  to  Ixar.  I  am  sure 
the  Congress  wants  this  done,  and  I  am  conlident  tliat  the 
State  Department  must  feel  the  .same  way  about  such  a 
blcody  and  inhuman  m.assacre  at  our  very  doorstep. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  FISH.  We  want  to  have  this  settled  on  a  peaccfiU 
and  proper  basis  without  war  between  Haiti  and  Santo  Do- 
mango.  I  believe  the  gentleman  feeLs  exactly  the  same  way 
I  do.  I  agree  we  had  better  keep  out  of  otht.r  people's 
business  as  a  general  proposition,  but  in  this  ca.se  I  believe 
we  are  in  a  position  where  we  can  exert  our  influence  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem  by  an  impar- 
tial investigaUon  and.  if  neces:-ary,  to  use  our  influence  to 
obtain  adequate  apologies,  compensation,  and  guarantees. 

In  conclusion,  as  this  is  the  end  of  our  session,  I  want  to 
wish  a  merry  Chnstmas  and  a  happy  New  Year  to  ail  Demo- 
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crats.  Republicans,  and  Progressives,  and  that  peace  and 
prosperity  may  prevail  among  the  American  people. 
[Applause.  1 

I  am  now  going  to  read  just  a  few  New  Year  resolutions 
for  the  majority  jiarty. 

[Here  the  gavel  felLl 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
not  just  extend  his  indignation  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  have  done  that  before  regarding  the  major- 
ity party. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, how  are  we  going  to  be  burdened  with  these  Republi- 
can New  Year's  resolutions  when  we  have  such  great  diffl- 
culty  in  keeping  our  own?     [Laughter. l 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem.an  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH  (reading) : 

Resoh^ed,  That — 

(1)  The  depression  Isn't  a  depression,  but  a  recession. 

(2)  Tliat  unemployment  Ls  a  Republican  myth. 

(3)  That  the  New  Deal  spells  recovery,  employment,  and  pros- 
perity. 

(4)  That  Senator  Glass  wlU  recant  and  proclaim  his  faith  In 
the  New  Deal. 

(5)  That  the  Supreme  Court  issue  is  unconstitutional  and  not 
debatable. 

(6)  That  the  latter  part  of  1938  be  Just  the  opposite  to  the 
latter  part  of  1937. 

(7)  That  Santa  Claus  be  the  emblem  of  the  New  Deal  and  of 
more  abundant  Jobs,  promises,  and  votes  for  deserving  Democrats. 

(8)  That  Justice  Black  does  not  by  mietake  put  on  his  white 
robe  Instead  of  his  black. 

(9)  That  all  Republicans  stop  bellyaching. 

[Laughter  and  applause.  1 

SHADOWS  OF  THE  DICTATORS CONGRESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  NEEDED 

Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial,  the  full  length 
of  a  page  of  the  Washington  Times,  calls  the  defeat  of  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  the  most  disastrous  setback  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  suffered — worse  than  the  defeat  of  his  court 
plan,  because  the  court  plan  was  a  surprise  measure  which 
the  President  sprung  on  his  party,  whereas  the  principle  of 
the  wage  and  hour  bin  was  a  Democratic  platform  pledge. 

The  editor  puts  the  blame  for  this  collapse  of  the  Roosevelt 
leadership  on  the  failure  of  the  Cabinet  members  to  back  up 
the  President. 

Besides  that,  the  editor  observes  that  the  President  is  no 
longer  the  Roosevelt  of  1933.    He  acts  like  a  defeated  man. 

The  editor  expresses  the  hope  that  this  defeat  of  the  Presi- 
dent may  arouse  him  to  assert  his  old  leadership,  and  hopes 
that  he  will  give  his  Cabinet  a  housecleaning  and  surround 
himself  with  stronger  men. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  editor  that  the  blame  for  the  Presi- 
dent's defeat  should  be  put  on  the  Cabinet  members.  The 
real  reason,  I  believe,  is  that  most  everybody,  perhaps  includ- 
ing the  President  himself,  is  losing  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  President's  panaceas. 

The  vote  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill  was  close.  Ten  votes 
would  have  changed  the  result. 

However,  it  would  not  have  been  that  close,  if  Members  had 
voted  as  they  really  thought  about  the  measure. 

A  number  of  those  who  voted  for  the  bill  admitted  to  me 
that  they  were  glad  it  was  defeated.  It  would  have  spread 
out  over  the  country  another  army  of  snoopers.  It  was  about 
as  irritating  a  way  to  help  labor  as  could  be  thought  of. 

The  way  to  help  labor  is  not  to  call  in  the  meddlers,  but 
to  cooperate  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Stimulate 
biLsiness.  Create  a  demand  for  labor,  and  wages  ^-111  go  up 
naturally.  Tliere  was  no  trouble  about  wages  during  the  war. 
Wo  might  have  a  war  prosperity  in  peacetime.  How?  That 
is  one  of  the  questions  to  which  an  answer  must  be  found. 

Nevertheless,  I  voted  for  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  Some 
of  my  friends  have  taken  me  to  task  for  this  vote. 


But  on  this  issue  I,  like  many  others,  was  In  a  jam.  Moi* 
empliatically  I  believed  in  the  objective  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  anybody  to  raise  wages  to  a  living  and 
to  a  good  spending  standard.  Most  of  the  supporters  of  the 
bill,  no  doubt,  honestly  believed  that  it  would  accomplish  its 
purpose.  Many  of  the  opponents  were  against  it  because 
they  feared  that  it  would  accomplish  its  purpose. 

I  believed  in  what  the  biU  aimed  to  do,  but  was  skeptical 
about  the  way  it  was  proposed  to  do  it.  But  there  was  a 
chance  that  I  might  be  mistaken,  that  I  might  be  magnifying 
the  nuisance  effects  of  the  bill  and  minimizing  its  good  effects. 
Besides.  I  was  elected  by  a  constituency  that  certainly 
favored  the  Roosevelt  policies. 

A  Representative  should  subordinate  his  own  opinion  to 
what  he  knows  to  be  the  will  of  those  who  elected  him. 
Thtis  I  defend  myself  for  voting  for  a  bill  on  which  my 
heart  and  my  head  were  di\1ded. 

The  farm  rehef  bill  was  more  fantastic.  To  one  with  my 
economic  philosophy  tht^t  bill  was  obnoxious.  I  did  tiot  feel 
constrained  to  suspend  my  judgment  on  it,  because  I  did  not 
believe  that  my  city  constituency  would  want  it.  So  I 
voted  "no." 

On  this  farm  bill  I  let  my  bead  vote  against  my  heart  for 
I  do  want  to  help  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  city  worker. 
There  can  be  no  prosperity  of  one  without  the  other. 

Now  that  the  Roosevelt  leadership  has  let  down  it  is  time 
for  those  of  us  who  have  all  along  regarded  the  New  Deal 
as  boot-strap  legislation  to  speak  out.  We  have  had  4^4 
years  of  this  New  Deal  tinkering.  We  have  spend  twenty 
bUlions  on  it.  And  what  have  we  now — a  new  depression 
with  business  confidence  shattered  and  probably  10,000,000 
of  our  workers  unemployed. 

The  New  Deal  did  perform  a  great  service  to  the  Nation. 
It  primed  the  pump  and  brought  us  out  of  the  deptlis  of  the 
depression.  It  should  be  plain  by  now,  however,  that  it  has 
affected  no  real  change  in  our  situation.  We  are  in  another 
collapse  of  business.  But  to  prime  the  pump  now  we  have 
got  to  draw  from  way  down  at  the  bottom  of  thirty-eight  or 
forty  billion  debt. 

The  people  believed  in  Roosevelt.  They  were  bound  to 
take  the  remedies  he  offered.  It  was  useless  to  argue  against 
these  remedies.  The  people  had  to  try  them  and  find  out 
for  themselves.    Well,  they  are  finding  out. 

The  trouble  is  not  with  the  men  in  the  Cabinet,  as  that 
editor  thinks.  The  trouble  is  that  popular  faith  in  the  New 
Deal  is  ebbing  away. 

So  now  it  can  be  told  what  is  the  matter  with  the  New 
Deal.  The  country  wants  to  be  told  what  other  kind  of  a 
deal  is  possible. 

The  fact  is  the  New  Deal  is  a  confusion  of  contradictions. 
We  propose  to  spend  upwards  of  a  billion  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  make  a  high-priced  market  for  our  farmers, 
while  we  boast  of  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements  by  which 
the  farmers  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  invited  to  come  in 
and  capture  this  subsidized  market. 

We  are  acting  against  Nature.  Wc  are  seeking  to  get 
prosperity  by  destroying  wealth.    Tliat  Is  idiotic. 

We  are  trying  to  cut  down  production  to  the  level  of  the 
people's  buying  power  when,  obviously,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
raise  the  bujnng  power  to  the  level  of  production  for  the 
employment  and  provisioning  of  all  the  people. 

We  are  trying  to  improve  our  condition  by  dividing  up  our 
scarcity.  As  for  turning  our  idle  labor  of  farm  and  factory 
Into  production,  so  that  we  may  have  plenty  to  divide — that 
is  where  the  New  Deal  has  fallen  down. 

The  New  Deal  is  so  en-slavcd  to  old  money  superstitions 
that,  while  spending  twenty  bihions  to  stimulate  prosperity,  it 
allows  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  shut  down  on  It. 

The  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  helped  to 
bring  on  the  present  depression  by  stiffening  reserve  re- 
quirements. He  makes  no  apology  for  that.  He  admits  no 
mistake.  He  is  sorry  that  he  did  not  put  on  the  brakes 
sooner. 


»en  I  Bbould  like  to  see  the  Govemm.int  of  the  United  I  wish  a  merry  Chnstmas  and  a  happy  New  Year  to  ail  Demo 
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That  to  me  l5  a  staggering  confession  lor  a  man  to  make. 
Here  is  a  man  who,  by  controlling  the  low  of  dollars  and 
credit,  holds  the  fate  of  business  in  the  :  lollow  of  his  hand. 
Yet  he  is  so  rooted  in  tradition,  he  is  s  3  banker-bound  in 
his  thinking,  that  he  stands  guard  to  ^  that  prosperity 
stays  within  bounds. 

In  times  of  prosperity,  you  see,  the  interest  on  bonds  and 
mortgages  buys  less.  Ilierefore,  the  Reserve  Board  Gover- 
nor stands  ready  with  a  garrote  to  strangle  business  when- 
ever it  gets  to  going  too  strong.  It  is  ha:  ti  to  conceive  that 
men  of  such  prominence  and  power  cou  d  be  so  amazingly 
stupid.     This  is  the  worst  blimder  of  the  New  Deal.     The 
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eft  in  this  country 


Is  calling  for  Marriner  Eccles*  resignation.  Right  there  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  the  seat  of  the  Nation's 
trouble,  and  the  New  Deal  does  not  see  it. 

This  is  a  Nation  divided  against  itself.  One  part  of  tha 
Nation  is  in  debt  two  hundred  billions  to  tie  other  part.  One 
part  is  concerned  with  the  buying  power  ^f  tlie  income  from 
debt.  The  other  part  prospers  only  by  fcoduction.  When 
production  booms,  the  value  of  the  inconie  from  debt  drops. 
But  those  to  whom  the  debts  are  owing  are  the  ones  who 
control  banking  policy.     They  pull  in  credit  and  put  the 


brakes  on  buiiness  to  support  the  vahie  o ' 

tracts.     It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  the^ 

what  they  do  in  sending  people  into  bj.nkruptcy  and  de 

spair;   that  they  deliberately  strangle  business  every  little 

while  to  ruin  debtors  and  buy  in  their  p:^perty 

cannot  comprehend  such  villainy.     It  is 

believe   that  these  men  are  quite  persuaded  that,  at  all 

hazards,  the  Nation  should  be  kept  deep  in  debt.     When 

prices  go  up  in  boom  times  debtors  ca^ 

exertion.    But  then  the  bankers  step  in 

on.    They  check  the  business  boom  and 


pay  off  with  less 

to  put  the  clamps 

incidentally  boost 


their  bonds.    They  want  the  people  to  be  ieve  that  they  act 


they  believe  that 
believe  when  it  is 


will  have  to  tackle 

before  it  is  too 
to  make  the  Fed- 


aolely  for  the  public  good,  and  I  suspect 
themselves.  But  it  is  easy  for  people  to 
so  greatly  to  their  interest. 

The  next  deal,  in  my  judgment,  will  ijave  to  start  right 
here  on  the  blind  side  of  Mr.  Roosevelt;  it 
this  problem  that  he  seems  not  to  see. 

Might  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  come  to  see 
late?    Possibly.    But  if  he  did  determine 
eral  Reserve  System  work  for  the  prosperilt  of  all  the  people, 
there  would  be  more  rebel  yells  against  hij  i  than  were  heard 

In  opposition  to  the  wage  and  hour  bil- ^ 

some  fight,  but  that  is  a  fight  that  must  pome  if  capitalism 
and  democracy  are  to  survive. 

That  fight,  when  it  comes,  will  completky  shatter  the  old 
party  lines. 

Indeed,  these  party  lines  are  shattered  4ow  almost  beyond 
recognition. 

The  real  pwties  reveal   themselves  hire 
whenever  any  vital  economic  Issue  cornea 
DemocraUc  Party  and  no  Republican  Pjrty  in  the  House 
then.    There  are  only  progressive  liberalj  on  the  one  side 
and  status  quo  defenders  on  the  other. 

I  think  there  should  be  some  way  to  briiig  people  together 
who  belong  together,  and  put  an  end  U)  this  practice  of 
bundling  opfx>nents  in  the  same  party  be< . 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  need  to  organije  a  new  national 
party.  Our  primary-election  laws  being  vhat  they  are  the 
only  sensible  way  to  fight  Is  in  the  primaries  of  the  estab- 
lished parties. 

But  we  need  a  movement  above  parties  to  support  a  new 
New  Deal.    We  need  to  work  out  a  progiam  that  is  sound 


our  distress,  and 


to  economics,  that  goes  to  the  causes  of 
for  which  the  democratic  liberalism  of  tie  Nation  can"be 
rallied.  We  need  hardly  bother  about  Uie  Presidency  If 
weoHild  put  25  or  60  more  earnest  Prograsives  In  this  Con- 
gress, we  might  legislate  to  our  own  rig  it  and  be  a  real 
parliament  of  the  people.  •    «u 


their  money  con- 
are  conscious  of 


My  mind 
easier  for  me  to 


in  the   House 
up.    There  is  no 


I  would  like  to  see  break  out  aU  over  the  country  voters' 
unions  of  like-thinking  representatives  of  the  old  parties — 
to  nominate  candidates  for  the  next  Congress  in  support  of 
a  smiple,  concrete,  American  platform,  and  to  t>ack  these 
candidates,  irrespective  of  the  old  party  names. 

Such  a  movement  should  con:e  out  flatly  for  a  currency 
system  managed  for  the  people  and  not  for  the  profit  of 
bankers,  and  for  a  tax  system  that  would  shift  burdens 
from  industrial  enterprise  to  inheritances,  incomes,  and 
monopoly  privileges.  To  abchsh  commodity  taxation— that 
is,  to  ta.ie  the  tax  billions  out  of  prices — would  vastly  in- 
crease buying  power.  Why  should  we  not  think  of  raising 
the  buying  power  cf  \vj?es  that  way?  That  would  let  busi- 
ness com.e  up  for  air.  Now  busmess  is  smothered  by  taxa- 
tion. Like  the  atmosphere  that  presses  on  the  body  15 
pounds  to  the  square  inch— if  tliat  is  the  figure— the  ham- 
pering pressure  of  taxation  is  there,  even  though  we  grow 
uncouscicus  of  it. 

The  slogan  cf  such  a  movement  as  I  propose  might  well 
be  "Back  to  the  American  Fathers."  It  might  be  called  li.e 
Je.^erson- Lincoln  League,  to  take  in  the  friends  of  freedom 
0(f  both  parties. 

We  must  put  our  faith  in  Lincoln's  comm.on  people  We 
must  stop  mouthing  and  actually  apply  Jefferson's  formula 
of  equal  rights  for  all  and  special  pnvileee.s  to  none  How 
that  phrs.se  is  rolled  under  the  tongue  by  the  lip  servers 
There  is  enough  dyna.-n:te  in  that  phrase  to  blow  ur  all 
the  economic  hells  that  have  ever  cursed  the  earth 

Let  us  no  back  t^  il;e  leaderslup  of  Jefferson  and  Uncoln 
In  their  spirit  is  our  salvation.    I  think  that  the  heart  of 
Amenca  is  hungry  for  a  rebL-th  of  this  faith  from  which 
we  have  drifted  so  far. 

Seme  of  my  ScciaLst  friends  are  hurt  because  I  recoU  from 
the  Socia..iSt  tendencies  of  th*-  N'^w  Deal.  They  thir.k  of 
socialism  as  a  k:nd  of  Utopia,  m  conuast  with  w'nich  cap'tal- 
lam  is  an  evil  thing. 

I  do  not  ask  Socialists  to  acc:p^  cipitali.-m  as  it  is.  I  c^k 
them  to  help  make  capitalism  what  it  could  "oo—ai.d  I  am  p  t- 
suaded  that  it  could  be  m.ade  a  far  more  agreeable  .-ocieiy\o 
Socialists  themselves  than  sociaUsm  in  practice  would  ever 
turn  out  to  be. 

A  Socialist  state  is  a  slave  stat^.  That  was  not  the  dream 
Z,  }^r^^'^^'  Socialist  thinkers.  They  were  lovers  of  man- 
kind. They  imagined  that  socialism  would  bring  a  fuller  free- 
dom to  m-n,  a  truer  democracy.  But  we  now  see  how  the 
dream  works  out.  Socialism  means  regimentation  This  nec- 
essarily encroaches  on  personal  freedom.  A  Socialist  state 
to  manage  all  industry,  ma^^t  draw  va.st  powers  unto  itself' 
The  mevitable  outcome  of  this  is  to  place  in  govfrnme-t  ofQ- 
cials  more  control  over  the  destiny  of  others  than  fra*l  hrnnan 
nature  can  stand.  Thus  all  you  have  is  a  new  name  for  des- 
potism. We  might  dream  of  a  Socialist  Utopia  but  whnt  we 
would  get  is  Stalm.  and  bloody  purg-s.  and  gagged  news- 
papers, and  mock  elections.  We  would  get  a  new  slavery  as 
deadly  to  the  human  spirit  as  fa.scism.  or  any  c^h^r  r-ranny 
^J^'^'J^yJ^^'^^^^  friends:  I  think  our  American  ideal  is 'safer 
than  that.  What  Socialists  have  thought  they  hated  is  not  a 
true,  free  capitalism  but  the  p  rvert^d  capitalism  which  we 
have  and  which  I  hate-a  monopolisMc  capitalism,  a  cheap 
shoddy  cs.pitali5m,  a  callous  capitaii..m.  ..vhich  tolerates 
palaces  and  slums,  idle  rich  and  unemplnypd  poor 

But  capitalism  does  not  n^d  to  bo  like  that.  You  could  do 
two  or  three  things  to  cap.talism  and  mak.  it  a  far  more 
wholesome  state  of  society  than  any  .ocmhsm  ihat  is  hkelj 
to  be  seen  this  side  of  the  millennium. 

I  do  no:  think  it  hum.anly  ixjstibie  to  lot  thp  s'ate  run 
everythmg  without  sacrificing  the  greatest  of  hum  m  v-^luev- 
k^dualism.  personal  initiative,  personal  freedom,  some  fair 
Uberty  of  imnd.  speech,  and  action 

I  believe  with  Jefferson  that  that  is  the  best  poverrm-nt 
which  gov^^ns  the  least.  Under  a  true  capitalism  tS'^^o- 
nomic  Me  of  the  Nation  could  be  left  to  itself  to  oiS^^ate  u^ct 
the  spur  of  private  enterprise  and  legitimate  profits  knTte 


9n.i.« 
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withal,  a  far  more  vital  and  vigorous  and  progressive  society 
than  any  collectlvist  e3onomy. 

The  way  to  begin  this  reformation  of  capitalism  is  to  intel- 
ligently direct  monetiiry  policy  and  supplement  that  by  a 
rational  system  of  taxation.  These  two  steps  alone  would  go 
far  to  himianize  capitilism  and  make  good  Socialists  like  it. 

All  the  world  seems  drifting  into  socialism,  and  the  closer 
we  get  to  it  the  less  ideal  it  appears. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  b<;en  wanting  to  save  capitalism,  but  the 
means  he  takes  have  been  pronouncedly  socialistic.  He  has 
not  sought  to  attack  the  deeper  vices  of  capitalism  in  order 
that  we  might,  at  least,  test  out  what  capitalism,  divorced 
from  monopoly,  migh ,  be  like.  Instead,  the  New  Deal  has 
resoited  to  socialistic  meddling,  and  regimentation  begets 
regimentation,  until  w<!  get  all  bogged  down  with  bureaus  and 
overrun  with  ofQcious  politicians. 

E-xisting  capitalism  is  shot  through  with  monopoly  priv- 
ileges. Without  distur  jing  these  privileges,  the  New  Deal  has 
superimposed  upon  th?m  the  burden  of  a  growing  bureau- 
cracy. 

I  think  that  our  pohcy  should  have  been  tempered  by  the 
principle  of  a  certain  "old  deal."  I  think  we  should  have 
remembered,  ratlier,  the  ideal  of  Jefferson.  TliLs  ideal  has 
validity,  even  in  our  n  volutionized  machine  age.  We  have 
no  choice  but  to  resist  these  socialistic  trends,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  democracy.  Of  course,  we  are  m.ore  patient  with 
the  Socialist  than  v.itb  his  cousin,  the  Communist,  for  the 
Socialist  at  least  proposes  to  usher  socialism  in  by  democratic 
consent.  But  his  socialism  must  be  so  centripetal  as  to  make 
individuals  pawns  of  thj  state. 

Thf^  Communist's  offense  is  that  he  flouts  democracy,  while 
demanding  all  its  prin.egcs.  The  Communist  has  a  dogma 
that  a  ruling  class  never  gives  up  without  resortii:g  to  force. 
Democracy,  so  he  thinks,  is  bound  to  break  down.  Socialism 
has  to  come  through  thj  dictator.ship  of  the  proletariat.  The 
Communist  may  play  vith  that  phrase.  He  may  glow  over 
what  he  calls  the  dicta  :,or5hip  of  the  proletariat.  But  what 
he  will  get  will  be  the  liictatorsliip  of  the  dictator.  Getting 
your  head  chopped  off  .n  the  name  of  the  proletariat  would 
be  just  as  bloody  as  by  s.ny  other  name. 

The  most  unoriginal  Ihing.  however,  that  a  demagogue  can 
do  is  to  rant  against  the  "reds." 

Communism  is  one  o:  the  byproducts  of  a  perverted  cap- 
italism. We  have  some  obligation  to  be  tolerant  toward 
those  who  have  been  soared  by  the  social  injustice  for  which 
we  are  all  responsible. 

Comiriunism  is  mostly  the  hobgoblin  cf  weak  minds.  The 
real  nicnace  is  fa^:cism,  and  the  only  protection  against  it 
is  resolute  adherence  to  democracy  and  the  use  of  democracy 
to  eradicate  privilege  ar  d  establish  social  justice. 

This  democracy,  its  faith,  and  its  practice  we  have  need  to 
preach  in  season  and  cut.  It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  is  slipping  away  from  us.  When  democracy  is  dead,  I 
wish  nut  to  live.  But,  '.hough  dictatorship  may  rot  come  in 
our  day.  shall  we  betray  our  children  to  it?  I  would  be  un- 
easy in  my  grave  for  pitying  them. 

The  battles  of  humaa  freedom  have  to  be  fought  afresh 
In  ever>'  age.  We  do  not  inherit  freedom.  We  have  to  achieve 
It.  So  the  fight  is  on,  vhich  we  had  thought  won — the  fight 
to  recapture  democracy.  A  Jefferson-Lincoln  League — is 
not  that,  more  than  ev?r  now,  an  appealing  name,  a  fitting 
banner  under  which  to  march  to  defend  the  American  way  of 
life  against  the  lengthering  shadows  of  the  dictators? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  S;peaker.  I  ask  unanim.ous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
follow  the  indignation  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish),  which  ranges  in  24  hours  from  Shanghai,  China, 
to  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  and  back.  On  yesterday  his  indig- 
nation was  floundering  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Yangtze 
River;   today  it  is  par^.ding  the  streets  of  Port  au  Prince, 


sallying  out  across  the  plains  of  the  Cul  de  Sac  and  dissi- 
pating itself  along  the  bloody  border  of  Santo  Domingo. 

I  disagree  with  him  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  United 
States  to  interfere  in  matters  affecting  two  neighboring  re- 
publics such  as  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti,  both  of  which 
are  independent  and  have  their  ow^n  armies  and  their  own 
police  forces. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  in  the  last  few  years  has 
put  in  so  much  time  accusing  the  white  people  of  the  South 
of  imposing  upon  the  Negroes  that  it  seems  he  cannot  dis- 
cuss international  affairs  without  bringing  that  issue  in  and 
leaving  the  wrong  in^pression.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  peo- 
ple of  Haiti  which,  as  he  knows,  is  a  colored  republic,  are 
separated  from  Santo  Domingo  only  by  an  imaginary  line. 
The  people  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  are  practically  of 
the  sam.e  race,  about  the  only  difference  being  that  each  has 
a  separate  Government  and  they  are  supposed  to  speak  dif- 
ferent languages.  These  troubles  have  been  going  on  in 
that  island  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  At  one  time 
the  United  States  was  called  upon  to  inten'ene.  but  that  was 
when  the  Haitians  were  killing  each  other  and  the  helpless 
people  in  Haiti  asked  for  protection. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  people  have  been  killed  in 
this  border  warfare  that  has  been  going  on  between  the 
Haitians  and  the  Santo  Dcmingans.  I  have  seen  the  state- 
ments in  the  paper  and  I  have  seen  some  contradictions, 
but  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Uruted  States,  I  submit,  to 
go  down  there  and  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  two  independ- 
ent republics — especially  when  neither  one  of  them  has  called 
on  us  for  help. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  FisHl  seems  to  use 
this  incident  as  a  sounding  board  to  attack  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  iiis  good-neighbor  policy — one 
policy  that  evcryoody  in  the  world  ought  to  agree  with. 
When  the  President  was  speaking  for  the  United  States 
on  Ms  good-neighbor  policy,  he  was  speaking  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Uruted  States  w'ith  reference  to  other  nations. 
We  cannot  invoke  or  enforce  the  good-neighbor  policy  be- 
tween two  antagonistic  countries  lying  side  by  side  when 
we  have  no  jurisdiction  and  no  authority  over  either  one  cf 
them. 

So  I  submit  that  it  is  unfair  to  take  the  floor  at  this 
time  and  attack  the  President  of  the  United  States,  even 
by  intimation  or  innuendo,  for  failing  to  intervene  in  a  row 
between  two  neighboring  republics  when  neither  one  of  them 
has  a.^ked  for  our  assistance  or  called  for  om-  help. 

In  bidding  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  a 
Christmas  farewell  in  return  for  his  friendly  au  revoir.  I 
hope  that  he  will  go  home,  and,  as  Shakespeare  said,  ".\llay 
with  some  cold  drops  cf  modesty  his  skipping  spiilt,"  and 
cease  attacking  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
administration  because  of  matters  concerning  which  he  has 
committed  no  offense  and  his  administration  has  been  guilty 
of  no  laches. 

In  regard  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  feel  like  an 
old  woman  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  did  about  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  did  not  get  along  very  well.  He 
was  always  nosing  into  other  people's  affairs  and  accusing 
them  of  things  of  which  they  were  not  guilty,  criticizing 
people  when  they  ought  not  to  be  criticized,  particularly  his 
wife,  and  constantly  keeping  the  household  in  a  family  row. 
The  old  fellow  finally  passed  away  and  his  wife  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  and  on  it  inscribed  this  epitaph: 

Rest  in  peace  till  we  meet  again. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish]  will  now  curb  his  indignation  and  rest  in  peace 
till  we  meet  again.     [Applause  and  laughter.] 

N.  Y.  A. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  10  minutes. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection- 
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Mr.  SPAKKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  &i  this  time  to  make 
a  few  remarks  about  one  phase  of  govemm  sxxt  activity  which, 
ao  far  as  it  pertains  to  my  State,  deserves  h  :gh  commendation 
but  about  which  we  hear  little.  I  refer  to  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 

We  have  heard  on  this  floor  today  mu(^  discussion  as  to 
the  un-American  activities,  the  spread  o]  ideas  and  ideals 
foreign  to  the  American  ss'stem  of  government.  I  feel  that 
we  need  not  fear  for  our  form  of  government  so  long  as  the 
individual  citizen  feels  and  knows  that  he  has  a  right  and  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  direct  his  own  efforts  in  the  pur 
suit  of  happiness.  One  of  the  greatest  trigedies  of  the  de 
pression  was  that  it  left  youth — buoyed  up  l^y  optimism,  faith, 
and  courage — with  the  disillusionment  of 
sudden  realization  that  there  was  no  place 
its  ambitious  plans  and  hopes 

The  National  Youth  Administration  in  ^bama  has  done 
a  fine  Job  in  giving  relief  to  this  situation. 
Job  now  under  the  able  leadership  of  an 


my  good  and  personal  friend,  Efr.  John  !!.  Bryan.    I  have 


recently  received  from  him  a  letter,  fron 
follows : 


itstac  ding 


etude:  it-ald 


these 

pos  Bible, 
co-spanaars 


Although  I  am  Bur«  you  are  fftmlliar  with 
NaUonal  Youth  AdmizUstratlon  In  Alabama,  I 
be  Interested  in  some  information  as  to  how 
Administration    la   operating   In   3rour   district 

therefore,  a  brief  r^sumd  of  the  most  oa 

trict  eight,  the  number  empdoyed  on  an  work 
24.  together  with  inf  onnatlon  about  the  etuc 
Ing  by  coxintles  the  allocation  for  high  school 
of  high  school  and  college  students  receiving  _. 

In  developing  National  Youth  AdmlniBtratl<  n 
■Cresaed  the  point  that  the  benefits  from    ' 
available  to  as  great  a  number  of  people  as 
be  demonstrated  by  n^mtTig  the  usxial  Ck,  __ 
Touth  Admlnlstraticm  projects  such  as  county 
education,  and  commissions,  ceounanlty  chesti, 
department,  etc. 

I  hope  that  the  assistance  which  the  National 
tratlon  has  provided  youths  in  continuing  their 
sswi'lng  employment  and  Job  training  has  mad^  i 
NatloDal  Youth  Administration  a  useful  prog 
for  you  to  know  that  this  year  over  1.000  youthi 
Administration  projects  have  found  Jobs  In  pr 
having  had  their  first  wcH-k  experience  on  theai 
youths  not  on  National  Youth  Administration 
placed  by  the  Junior  Placement  Service  of 
Administration. 

The  National   Touth  Administration  prograln 
dearly  Indicated  In  the  2^4  years  since  its 

for  giving  young  people  an  c^portunity  to 

tlons  and  to  be  employed  on  useful  Jobs  which 
work  experience  This  woiild  not  be  available 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 


the  program  of  the 

tiiought  you  might 

the  National  Youth 

I   am    attaching, 

project  in  dis- 

p^Jects  on  November 

program,  giv- 

ild  and  the  number 

tissistance. 

projects  we  have 

projects  must  be 

This  can  best 

for  National 

and  dty  boards  of 

the  State  highway 


prog  am 


Touth  Adminis- 

educatlona  and  in 

and  wUl  make  the 

I  should  litce 

on  National  Youth 

private  Industry  after 

projects,  and  1.300 

projects  have  been 

t^  National   Youth 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Will  the  gentleman  yi^ld? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.    The  1,300  referred  to 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes.    I  call  your  attention 
the  statement  that  in  Alabama  during  1937 
on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  have  foimd  employment 
dustry,  and  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  has  placed 
on  N.  Y.  A.  projects.    No  better  work  cotld 
this,  of  helping  these  youths  find  themse 

The  statement  referred  to  in  the  letter 
ing  project  in  my  congressional  district  is  a^ 


slves 


With  a  considerable  number  of  boys  employe  d 
projects  in  the  Eighth  CongresslOQal  District, 
a  I>Brmanent  nature  have  been  completed, 
at    Huntsvllle    and    Sheffield;    sMewalks,  *^ 
Mart  toon  County;    dormitory   additions  at 
chanlcal  College;   and  improvements  on  the 
farms.    The  local  communities  have  furnished 
matert&l  necessary  for  these  structtirea.  and  _ 
vision  recruited  from  the  looil  communities 
taught  good  work  habits,  sound  construction 
the  resiilt  that  a  high  percentage  of  them 
employment. 


I  am  Informed  that  In  my  district  on 
there  were  employed  336  youths  on  N. 
addition  to  these,  many  high-school  and  _ 
being  assisted  in  continuing  their  educatio  l 


realism,  with  the 
for  it  to  work  out 


It  is  doing  a  fine 
outstanding  man. 


which  I  read  as 


ins  ugiiration 


in   Alabama   has 

the  need 

cotitinue  their  educa- 

aflford  training  and 

without  help  from 


apply  to  Alabama? 

particularly  to 

over  1,000  youths 

in  private  in- 

1.300  youths  not 

be  done  than 


as 


to  an  outstand- 
follows: 


on  N.  Y.  A.  work 
efeveral  structures  of 
Including  bathhouses 
construction    In 
and   Me- 
at Sky  Line 
practically  all  the 
adequate  super - 
boys  have  been 
pHnclples,  etc.,  with 
are  seciirlng  private 


SrWie 

Ag]  lc\ilt\nral 
property 
ed  p] 
un^ier 
tie 


Npvember  24,  1937, 

A.  iH-ojects.    In 

students  are 

The  following 


college 


table  shows  the  extent  of  this  program  in  the  counties  of  my 
district : 

AUocation  of  funds  and  number  of  students  aided  by  National 
Youth  Administration  student-aid  program.  1937-38.  Eighth, 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama 


Cocnties 


Amon.Tt 

ailo'.Uxl 

for  \.\z\\- 

school  Lud 


N'rimb^r  itf 

rrffi'.  lilt; 

Viiutli 
.\d::iiii;<-    | 
ir^tiuu  did 


N'ailiber  of 

coHege 
students 

N'a'i.iri-il 

Youth 

AtimitiLV 

trat.on  aid 


Colbert 

Ja«k<inr..  . 
Lauderdale 
I^awrenct'.. 
I.in.e5tone- 
MadisoD-.. 
Morgan 

Total 


A  total  annual  expenditure  of  $10  065  for  assisting  203 
high-school  students— hardly  $50  each— a  small  amount,  but 
the  crucial  balance,  perhaps,  between  a  boy  out  of  school,  out 
of  work,  cjifting  into  idleness,  defeat,  despair,  and  a  boy  in 
school,  working,  feeling  an  interest  in  his  Government — a  fu- 
ture citizen  to  help  guard  this  American  system  and  this 
American  Government  against  those  who  would  tear  it  down. 

I  repeat,  the  N.  Y.  A.  is  doing  a  great  work  in  my  State. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SP^^KMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  As  a  Member  from  the  State  of  Texas 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  able  address.  Everything 
he  says  applies  to  the  State  of  Texas,  where  they  have  done 
a  most  excellent  piece  of  work.  I  am  plad  the  gentleman 
came  here  and  said  what  he  did  on  the  floor! 

Mr.  SPy^KMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Personally,  I 
feel  that  this  applies  throughout  the  United  States,  but  I 
purposely  restricted  my  remarks  to  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  DtC^^.  And  it  was  done  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  SP,\RKMAN.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SPiVRKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  As  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  appreciate  the 
address  the  gentleman  has  made.  I  am  wondering  whether 
or  not  the  financial  condition  of  the  gentleman's  State  or 
the  particular  section  that  he  represents  is  able  at  this  par- 
ticular time  to  do  what  the  Fi^deral  Government  has  been 
doing  insc  far  as  finance-  are  concerned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  more  nearly  able  than  it  was 
when  this  movement  was  starird,  but  the  N.  Y.  A.  movement 
was  never  given  sufficient  funds  to  go  in*o  thi^  matter  as 
fully  as  it  should  have,  when  we  were  in  the  lowest  deptlis 
of  the  depression. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  undcrstandmg  or  the 
gentleman's  notion  that  the  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  appropriate  money,  irrt  .^poctivo  of  the  finances  of 
the  States  or  districts  where  these  projects  are  located? 

Mr.  SP.\RKMAN.  As  long  as  there  are  boys  out  of  work 
and  out  of  school  who  are  an.xioas  and  ambitiouo  to  help 
themselves,  I  think  the  Federal  Go- ;riimcnt  ou.'^ht  to  feel 
a  responsibility  to  help. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  And  that  is  irrespective  cf  the  financial  con- 
dition of  any  community  or  any  State  or  school  district  that 
might  be  able  to  take  care  of  thrm  it,self  ? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  net  say  it  is  absolutely  irrespec- 
tive, because,  of  course,  as  our  States  and  communities  be- 
come more  prosperous,  that  prosperity  wUl  bo  transmitted 
to  our  families,  and  naturaUy  tliat  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, but  I  do  believe  this  is  a  most  helpful  program 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  put  on,  and  that  we  ought 
ncrt,  to  be  so  miserly  in  connection  with  it. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  There  ca-i  be  no  question  about  the  benefits 
d'^'vivod  under  this  progrcm.  It  was  an  emergency  program 
to  start  with.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  from  the  gen- 
tleman is  whether  or  net  he  believes  this  emergency  pro- 
gram should  become  a  p-n-manent  program  insofar  as  Fed- 
eral appropriations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  say  that  it  should  be  per- 
manent, but  we  are  not  ready  to  get  away  from  it  yet. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Has  anyone  conveyed  any  information  to 
the  gentleman  now  speaking  about  any  other  comniodity  in 
America  that  is  more  valuable  than  its  youths? 

Mr.  SPARKNL^N.     Absolutely  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  expired.  Th'3  gentlcm.an  from  Alabama  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  his  remarks  by  including  the 
table  referred  to.    Is  theie  objection? 

There  was  no  objectioru 

EXTENSaON   OF   REMATJCS 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permittcci  to  incorporate  in  the  remarks  I 
made  this  mornmg  a  very  few  press  articles  with  reference 
to  Aniencan  activities. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gentleman 
Intend  to  incorporate  in  those  remarks  the  names  cf  any 
persons? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Tlii  5  deals  with  fascism,  which  I  think 
is  in  point  with  the  talk  that  I  made  this  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  th"re  objection? 

There  was  no  objectior. 

WAGE   AND    HOTTR    BILL 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanim.cus  consent 
that  S.  2475,  "To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  fair  labor 
standards  in  cmploymen.s  in  and  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, and  for  ether  purposes,"  be  printed,  showing  the  bill 
as  agreed  to  in  the  Committee  of  the  "WTiole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  what  was  the 
gentleman's  request? 

Mr.  PoAMSPFCK.  It  is  a  request  for  the  printing  of  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  in  th?  form  in  which  it  was  when  it  was 
recommitted.  The  docunent  room  cannot  have  it  printed 
that  way  without  unanimous  consent  or  a  resolution  passed. 
The  document  room  informs  me  they  are  having  requests 
for  it. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  do  not  understand  yet  what  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  want  to  have  the  bill  which  was  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Labor  last  FYiday  reprinted 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  when  it  went  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SNELL.  Do  you  think  anybody  understands  how  it 
was  v.-hen  it  reached  the  committee? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.     I  cannot  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNELL.  I  shoulc.  not  object  to  that  request  if  any- 
body is  Emart  enough  t:^  inform  the  Public  Printer  how  it 
should  be  printed. 

P.Ir.  RAMSPECK.  I  will  say  that  I  have  no  interest  in  it 
except  that  the  docmneiit  room  wants  it. 

The  SPE.t\KER.  Is  taere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE    W.    P.    A- 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  tJicre  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Maisachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  at  times.  I  know  we  have  all  criti- 
cized the  Works  Prcgre.is  Administration,  but  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  recently  showm  by  CoL  John  J.  McDonough. 
administrator  of  tlie  Works  Progress  Administration  in  Mas- 


sachusetts, and  his  assistants.  Mr.  Lawrenc  J.  Bvesnahan, 
Col.  Denis  V7.  Delancy,  Mr.  Willia.m  E.  Mui-phy,  Mr.  C.  B.  Hall, 
at  Boston;  Mr.  Ccstello,  Mr.  Desrcsiers.  Mr.  Convcay.  :i\  Lcwcll; 
and  many  others.  On  receiving  authcrity  to  increase  the 
quota  of  workers  on  December  11,  they  worked  continuously 
long  after  usual  hours  and  all  night  until  the  assigiuncnts 
were  comp'.iited.  This  permitted  the  reemployment  of  the 
VvOikers  before  Christmas  and  gave  these  unemployed  persons 
m.oney  in  wages  for  ChrLstmas.  It  is  a  wonderfully  fine  ex- 
pression of  the  Ch:1stm.as  ,'=-pirit.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to 
have  spent  Chi-istmas  in  Arizxina,  in  California,  in  tlie  South, 
and  in  the  Nerth,  and  I  knew  that  the  sam.e  Christmas  spirit 
prevails  everywhere.  I  wish  j'ou,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  Mem- 
bers, and  all  persons  connected  with  the  House  who  give 
such  spiendid  service  a  m.ost  happy  Christmas  and  a  very 
prosperous  New  Year.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
House  will  now  stand  in  i<.ce:5S  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  Tlie  Chair  will  indicate  10  minutes  before  the  House 
will  be  called  by  the  ringing  of  the  beUs. 

Thereupon,  at  4:13  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

AFTEE  RECESS 

The  House  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  4:33  o'clock  p.  m. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATB 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Crockett,  itjs  Chief 
Clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  3114.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  tlie  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tennessee 
River  betv,'een  Colbert  County  and  Lauderdale  Coimty,  Ala. 

The  mcs-sage  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title; 

H-R.  8730.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  insists  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Wagner,  Mr. 
Barkley,  Mr.  Buxkt.ey,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Townsend.  and 
Mr.  Sxeiwer  to  be  the  confeiTes  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

Senate  Resolution  211 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Senators  be  appointed  by 
the  President  oi"  the  Senate,  to  Join  a  similiix  committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Flepre.«entatives.  to  wait  upon  the  President  oI 
the  United  States  and  inform  him  that  the  two  Houses,  having  com- 
pleted the  business  of  the  present  session,  are  ready  to  adjourn 
unless  the  President  has  some  further  ccmmunlcatlcn  to  maJie  to 
them. 

The  mes£a:re  also  announced  that  In  compliance  with  the 
foregoing  resolution  the  President  of  the  Senate  had  ap- 
pointed as  said  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Mr. 
B.vRKLEY  and  M;-.  McN.asy. 

NATIONAL    HOUSING   ACT 

Mr.  BROVv'N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.  R.  8730)  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendm.ent,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  I'equest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  resen-ing  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  ask  the  gentlem.an  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Brown]  if  the 
Senate  put  back  in  the  bill  title  I,  which  carried  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  to  take  care  of  the  housing  situation  in 
rural  areas  and  in  suburban  areas? 

Mr.  BRO\\'N.  Yes.  Tlie  provision  adopted  by  the  Senate 
is  the  same  as  the  one  adopted  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia?    [After  a  pai;se.]    The  Chair  hears 
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none  and  appoints  the  following  conferees 
Mr.  GoLDSBORouGH,  Mr.  Rullt,  Mr.  Woi-con 


S]  >eakeT 


EXTENSION  or  R£MA£iq5 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.    Mr. 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  Ir 
eluding  therein  a  speech  I  delivered  ovei 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  t^  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IHI  NATIONAL  HOUSING  i  CT 


of  the  House,  the 
[.  R.  8730,  the  Na- 
sit  during  the  ad- 


Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that,  notwithstanding  the  adjournment 
House  conferees  in  charge  of  the  bill 
tionaJ  Housing  Act,  may  be  allowed  to 
joumment. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  t^  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    Mr. 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


S  )eaker,  I  ask  unani- 

lalf  a  minute. 
t4>  the  request  of  the 


ACCOICPLISHIIZNTS  OT  THK  SFECZKL  SESSION 


Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    Mr 
tempted  to  make  a  short  survey  of  the 
session  of  Congress.    I  ask  unanimous 
in  the  Rsc(«j>  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SNKT.Ti     Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    I  tru* 
gentleman  from  New  York  with  some 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  SNELL.    It  will  not  take  very 
surveyed   only   what   has    been    accompi 
special  session. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    I  an} 
that. 

Mr.  MICHENER.    The  gentleman 
minute  to  outline  what  has  been  accomijlished 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
gmUeman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 


Speaker,  I  have  at- 
work  of  the  special 
consent  to  insert  it 

the  right  to  object, 
a  short  survey? 
It  will  furnish  the 
idteresting  reading  in 


long, 


THE  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  SEVENTY 


claimed 


stressed 


Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.    Mr 
Day  of  this  year  the  President  proc 
of  the  Congress. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  on 
message  to  Congress  In  which  he 
legislation  on  which  he  desired  congress 

A  permanent  national  farm  act. 

A  minimum-wage  and  maximum-houi 

Reorganization  of  the  executive 
ment. 

Regional  planning. 

UnfOTtunately,  following  the  calling 
and  cCTitlnuing  after  Its  convening,  a  b 
oarred  throughout  the  country,  reflectet 
seconties  markets  and  industry  and 
unonployment.     No  one  can  attribute 
special  session  as  having  any  influence 
cline,  but  the  Coincidence  of  its  happening 


braich 


effect  upon  the  accomplishments  of  the 
was  an  apparent  adverse  iTiflu«Tw?y 
at  at  least  three  of  the  f oar  measures  . 
Business  pressed  harder  than  before 
dally  as  to  the  corporate-surplus  tax 
tax,  and  Insisted  that  a  farm  bill,  in  the 
and  a  wage  and  hoar  bill  would  result  Ix 
burdens  on  business.    As  to  regional 
companies  Tisiooed  seven  man  T.  V.  A.'^ 
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Mr.  Steagall, 
.  and  Mr.  Fish. 


I  ask  unanl- 
the  Record  by  in- 
the  radio  yesterday 


unanimous  consent 


.  If  the  gentleman 
lished    during    the 


as::ed 


to 


not  so  sure  about 

for  only  half  a 
Bd. 
the  request  of  the 
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15  he  sent  a 
four  subjects  of 
onal  action: 


act. 

of  the  Govem- 


ismi 


reulting 


the  special  session 
ess  recession  oc- 
apiHedably  in  the 
in  increased 
the  prospect  of  a 
\n  the  business  de- 
did  have  a  marked 
session.    This  effect 
the  enactment 
contemplated. 

or  tax  relief,  espe- 

the  capital- gains 

nature  of  a  subsidy, 

further  unbearable 

nning,  the  utility 

increasing  Qovem- 


aganst 


aiid 


par 


ment  competition  with  priva*e  companies,  and  deterring  the 
expenditure  of  billions  cf  dollars  in  plant  extension  by  the 
companies,  with  the  consequent  taking  up  of  part  of  the  slack 
In  emplojTnent. 

As  to  reorganization,  that  mra.sure  l:ad  already  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  was  not  dermed  of  any  great 
immediate  importance. 

Whether  the  above  attitude  of  businnss  toward  the  proposed 
legislation  was  anywise  justified  or  onlj-  further  fear,  which 
should  not  have  been  entenalned,  ha^  caused  considerable 
argument. 

In  some  quarters  it  was  contended  that  capital  had  delib- 
erately gone  on  strike  to  embarrass  the  adnunistxation  and 
put  on  pressure  for  a  balanced  Budget,  tax  relief,  and  the 
easing  up  on  legislatica  regulating  the  stock  exchanges  and 
utilities. 

In  any  event  these  contentions  made  the  work  of  the  .ses- 
sion all  the  more  difficult,  but  it  would  not  U'  fair  to  contend, 
as  the  Republicans  aiad  others  undoubtedly  will,  that  the  spe- 
cial session  was  bare  of  accompltshm.ent. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  wage  and  hoin-  bill  has  received  a 
set-back,  temporarily  at  least,  the  week's  debate  in  the  House 
may  have  cleared  the  atmosphere  a.s  to  certain  features  of 
the  measure  which  m.ay  well  be  of  benefit  in  working  out  a  bill 
in  the  regular  session  which  will  t>e  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  Members  and  meet  the  views  of  the  proponents. 

The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  has  held  extensive 
hearings  and  made  conF^derable  progress  toward  working  out 
the  bill  for  regional  planning;. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  In  enactins?  early  In  the  regu- 
lar session  an  act  reorganizing  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

In  addition  to  the  progreso  made  on  the  measures  not  acted 
on  during  the  special  session,  during  the  G  wr^eks  in  which 
the  special  session  continued,  there  was  real  accomplishment 
which  should  result  in  the  early  days  of  the  reg^'jiar  session  in 
the  enactment  of  at  least  three  measurf^s  of  major  importance. 

We  are  at  least  5  weeks  ahead  in  the  consideration  of  those 
measures  as  against  po^tp/in:r.::  a  start  on  them  until  the 
regular  session.  If  there  Jiad  been  no  special  se.ssion,  the  con- 
sideration of  those  mea.sures  would  liave  undoubtedly  con- 
sumed more  than  5  weeks. 

A  farm  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Cr;ngreso  and  is  now 
In  conference.     It  should  be  completed  early  m  Januiiry. 

A  housing  biH,  not  on  the  original  agendum,  or  four-point 
program,  of  the  special  sei;.<^ion,  but  of  major  importance,  has 
passed  both  Houses  and  is  now  in  conference.  This  measure, 
which  should  greatly  relieve  unemployment  by  stimulating 
new  home  building,  should  become  a  law  In  January. 

The  conferees  on  the  farm  bill  and  the  housing  bill  have 
been  authorized  to  function  during  the  holidays. 

As  to  taxes,  a  subject  which  captured  the  stage  during  the 
special  session,  considerable  progre.s8  has  been  made  toward 
modification  and  possibly  a  general  overhauling  of  our  tax 
laws.  No  such  progress  would  ever  had  been  made  if  Con- 
gress had  not  been  In  special  session  and  afTorded  a  forum 
for  criticism  of  our  prfisent  tax  system.  There  is  every 
assurance  of  the  enactment  of  laws  early  in  the  regular 
session,  affording  relief  as  to  the  corporate-surplus  tcx, 
the  capital-gains  tax,  and  possibly  other  provisions  cf  cur 
tax  laws.  A  subconunittee  of  the  Com.mittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  in  session  daily  since  October  working  on 
these  problems. 

The  progress  made  toward  tax  relief  alone  would  justify 
the  existence  of  the  special  session. 

The  social,  economic,  and  pr:»ljt;cal  problems  of  the  United 
States  which  have  accumulated  during  a  century  and  a  ba.if 
Of  its  existence  are  not  readily  solved  overnight. 

ADJOCRNMZNT    F.ES0LCT70N 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Spe^iker,  I  offer  a  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Conrunrnt  R/»sohrt!ori  28 
Reaolvedby  the  Bouse  of  R,-prp.^entathvs    (the  Senate  roncur- 
eurriug).  lHat  the  two  Houses  ol  Congress  sliail  adjourn  on  Tues- 
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day  the   21st  of  Dccrmbei    1937,   and   that  when  they  adjourn  en 
said  day  they  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  resolution  was  aizreed  to. 

committeh:  to  notify  the  prestoent 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  further  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  385 

Se$olved,  That  a  commnce  of  fwo  Members  be  appointed  by  the 
Bouae  to  Join  with  a  s'.n-.lL-ir  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  wnlt  upon  ♦he  Provident  of  the  United  States  and  Inform  him 
that  the  two  Houses  have  completed  the  business  of  the  session 
and  are  ready  to  adjourn  unless  the  President  has  some  other 
conLmunicatlon  to  make  to  them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Mr.  R.wbitrn.  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr,  Snell,  as  members  of  this  committee. 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  the  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Tliereup':n  'at  4  o'clock  and  36  mmutes  p.  m.)  the  House 
stood  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

AFTER    RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Spi^aker  at  5  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.  m. 

FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Prazier,  its 
legislative  clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  reiiolution  providing  for  the 
sine  die  adjournment,  second  session.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  one-half  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  tlicrc  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LIBR.\RY    OF   CONGRESS 

Mr.  McFARLANTi:.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offered  a  resolution 
today  to  reinstate  Dr.  George  J.  Schulz  as  Director  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Dr.  Schulz  has  worked  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the 
past  20  years  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  courteous 
and  efficient  directors  of  thas  service  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  ever  had.  He  was  summarily  dismissed  by  Dr.  Herbert 
Putnam,  Libraiian  of  Congress,  on  September  17,  1937.  for 
stating  a  small  part  of  the  truth  as  to  what  has  been  going 
on  for  sometime  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  review  the  background  of  Dr. 
Putnam  and  his  regime  in  order  that  the  Memk)ers  of  the 
Hou.se  m.ay  better  understand  what  has  been  and  is  taking 
place  in  the  Library  of  Congiess.  I  desire  to  include  certain 
excerpts  from  the  Washington  Herald  cf  November  20,  1937. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE     WOUl-D-Bl     DICTATOR     DR.     FrTNAM 

Mr.  McFARLANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Drew  Pearson 
and  Robert  S.  Allen  have  so  well  stated  the  case  in  their 
Merry-Go- Round  column  that  I  will  first  include  their  state- 
ment of  the  case  against  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam: 
Washington  Daily  Merst-Go-Round 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen) 

(Editor's  Note:  ITie  Brass  Ring,  good  for  one  free  ride  on  the 
Washington  Merry-Go-Kcund.  is  hereby  awarded  to  Herbert  Put- 
nam, the  Librarian  of  Congres-s) 

.^cross  the  Plaza  fiom  the  Capitol  stands  an  antiquated  pile  of 
stone  which  probably  merits  the  boast  of  being  the  greatest  Library 
in  the  world 

On  irs  shelves  are  more  than  5,000.000  books  and  pamphlets,  sev- 
eral million  manuscripts,  more  than  a  million  map)S.  a  million 
pieces  of  music,  and   more  than  half  a  mlUlon  prints. 

Through  its  somber  marble  halls  evor^-  day  pass  hundreds  of 
tourists  Tliey  pazc  at  the  great  gaiilded  dome,  stand  in  reverence 
before  the  guarded  glris3  case  holding  the  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
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But  what  they  di  ii^'t  s/"'e  is  the  tyrar.ny,  ttc  inefflcicncy,  and 
medieval  disciplinan-  sy-ttm  which  marks  this  the  world's  greatest 
Library. 

From  thi.'!  Library  50.000  books  have  b^-^c:;  f=-'-lon.  and  in  Its  m\isty 
stackrooms  toils  a 'sort  of  chiun  panp  cf  \-oun'p:  men.  punished  for 
disccntent  by  being  exiled  to  the  task  o;:  s  .acking  Ixxjks  at  bare 
subsistence  Vv-ages.  .-Vnd  all  through  the  reacting  room  and  alcoves 
exists  sub  rosa  rcb.'''.i:on  against  the  tyrant   Df  the  Library. 

The  erntleman  in  question  is  Herbert  "^tnam.  Librarian  of 
Congre.'s  for  38  years,  who  must  be  uiven  credit  for  h.avmg 
built  the  Library,  in  his  earlier  years,  mro  a  great  in-^titution. 
Eut  now,  at  tl;e  age  of  76.  he  has  pai>scd  lus  usefulness. 

ALL    POWEKFUL 

The  secret  of  Putnam's  power  is  his  ability  to  hire  and  fire,  raise 
or  lower  the  wages  of  his  800  em.ployees  entirely  at  his  own  discre- 
tion. No  private  citizen,  no  Member  of  Congress,  no  unior  dele- 
gate, no  Civil  Service  Commission  can  .stop  him.  He  is  omniiwtent. 
No  other  person  in  the  Government  has  such  power. 

Rea.son  for  this  is  the  praL-^eworth^  aim  cf  kecpuig  the  Library 
from  being  a  political  football.  It  is  subject  neither  to  pat-onage 
nor  civil  service.     Putnam  alone  rules. 

As  a  result,  thooc  who  govern  the  Library  are  all  Republicans. 
vhile  below  them  is  a  small  army  of  highly  educated  college  men 
of  no  political  faith,  .^fte'r  several  years  of  work  they  are  still 
drawing  their  starting  salaries  of  $1,260. 

However,  those  who  bask  in  Putnam's  favor  enjoy  special  privi- 
lege. For  instance.  Leicester  Holland  draws  $5,000  as  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Fine  Arts;  is  permitted  to  work  for  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation; also  travels  once  a  week  to  Philadelphia  to  l^x-ture  for  the 
University  of  Penn.sTlvanla.     Pu?puted  extra  salary,  S5.000. 

Also,  David  C.  Mcarns.  Chief  Assistant  in  Reading  Room,  has  a 
brother  as  an  as.slstant  whose  wife  is  Assistant  Cliicf  cf  the  Clrussl- 
fications  DivLsion.  Then  there  is  Edward  Rotjcrs,  personnel  officer, 
whose  s:s:er  is  m  the  Music  Division;  Robert  Gooch.  custodian 
of  the  Reading  Room,  whose  brother  is  an  as.sistant,  Charles  R-ay, 
chief  engineer,  whose  son  is  his  assistant;  Martin  A.  Roberts,  Sii- 
prrint.endent  of  Reading  Room,  whose  brother  is  in  the  Kne  Arts 
Division;  and  George  W.  Morgan,  chief  in  charge  of  binding,  whose 
wife  is  m  the  e.xecutive  assistant's  orTice — and  so  on. 

The  man  who  rules  this  strange  knigdom  is  an  odd  combination 
of  simplicity  and  ostcntatirn.  Until  recently  Putnam  would  strap 
on  roller  skates  and  go  for  a  frisk  on  the  pavements  with  his  giT;nd- 
childrcn.  In  holiday  time  he  often  goes  boating  with  them  c3  the 
coast  of  Maine. 

He  is  an  early  riser,  leaving  his  Georgetown  home  at  6  30  a,  m,. 
and  making  the  long  trip  to  the  Library  by  trolley.  Though  the 
cab  fare  is  only  30  cents,  he  patronizes  the  "trolley  cars — six  tokenj 
for  50  cents. 

He  rr^aches  the  hill  at,  7  o'clock,  carries  hLs  own  breakfast  tray  at 
th"  Capitcl  Hiil  cafeteria,  then  strolls  across  the  corner  to  th'.' 
Library. 

One  day  while  waiting  for  a  trolley  he  got  into  conversation  with 
a  young  man.  became  mterestJ^d  m  him.  found  he  was  looking  for 
a  Job.  and  gave  him  a  pcsiticn  in  the  Library. 

But  his  fr.endliness  is  dropped  like  a  cloak  when  he  enters  the 
doors  of  his  km^-dom,  Tliere  he  is  cold  and  severe.  He  keeps 
aloof,  never  speaks  to  members  cf  the  staff. 

A  Congressman  once  took  a  friend  to  the  Library  to  meet  Put- 
nam, When  thev  came  out,  '.he  i.'^iend  remarked,  "The.-e's  a  cold 
&.=-h'" 

Putnam  reg'alatcs  his  life  as  he  pleases,  working  hard  at  his  desk 
one  day.  absenting  himself  the  next.  He  travels  widely  about  the 
world  in  all  season*^. 

Di.=:tinguished  and  learned,  he  is  known  by  scholars  everywhere, 
and  is  friendly  with  them.  But  as  an  administrator,  he  rules  with 
the  hif;hhandedness  of  an  industrial  barcn. 

Putnam  is  m  for  some  congressional  fireworks  this  session, 
chlpfly  because  he  summarily  dismissed  George  J.  Schulz,  Director 
of  Legislative  Reference  Schulz  had  served  for  20  years,  but  had 
no  alternative  under  the  Library  system  than  to  "take  it." 

He  was  tired  becatise  he  submitted  a  report  which  Putnam  labeled 
"an  Insolent,  abusive,  and  scandalous  document," 

Actually  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  merely  recommendr-d 
measures  to  increase  the  efflciency  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  which  is  charged  with  looking  up  data  for  Congressmen, 
helping  prepare  speeches,  etc. 

Among  other  things,  .Schulz  reminded  Putnam  that  the  $10,000 
Schulz  had  saved  in  his  budget  had  been  diverted  to  pay  William  A. 
Slade,  in  charge  of  reference  work,  for  whom  Putnam  twice  had 
vainly  asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation. 

Schulz's  reference  to  this  was  what  Putnam  called  insolent  and 
abusive. 

Three  tim.es  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  giving  special 
pensions  to  those  who  have  served  as  Librarian  of  Congress  for 
35  years.  The  bills  were  aimed  at  i*utnain,  but  they  did  not  pass, 
and  he  failed  to  take  the  hint. 

V."HOM    SHOULD    THE  LrBRART    EER^Ti? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  quoting  the  above  article  by  Pearson  and 
i  Allen,  relating  to  the  tyranny,  the  mediocrity,  and  the 
medievalism  which  exist  in  the  Library  of  Congress  under 
[  the  administration  of  Dr,  Putnam,  the  would-be  dictator  of 
I  Capitol  Hill.  I  express  iherewith  my  appreciation  and  respect 
I  for  the  sen-ice  Pearson  and  Allen  have  rendered  not  oniy 
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the  Congress  In  bringing  thus  forcibly 
scandalous  conduct  of  Dr.  Putnam  but 
rendered  the  800  employees  of  the  Libriry 
the  protection  of  dviJ  service,  patronajge 
State;    and   even    though   patronage 
ncmic  security.  It  has  the  virtue  of 
ticn.  under  which  for  a  time  at  least 
tenure.    But  there  Is  no  economic  secu^ty 
the  men  and  women  who  labor  In  the 
what  we  facetiously  regard  as  cur  Lib 
ha5  made  it  into  a  medieval  chamber  of 
desires  to  make  it  his  mausoleum. 

Dr.  Putnam  has  made  a  farce  of 
security  for  which  the  New  Deal  now 
the  Retirement  Act  and  the  benefits  which 
tended  should  flow  therefrom;  and  whil^ 
his  long  tenure,  to  prevail  upon 
nanimously  for  his  future,  be  meanly, 
seeks  to  destroy  the  economic  future 
rendered  service  for  which  he  has  taker 
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stands 
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to  Its  attention  the 
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who  are  without 
or  allocation  by 
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seiishly, 


WHAT   PERCZNT   OF    MONET    SPENT    SEB  VE3    CONGEESS 

We  who  appropriate  the  people's  mon  sy  for  a  library  par 
ticularly  for  our  use  know  but  little,  in|deed.  of  the  manner 
In  which  that  money  has  been  spent 
the  Library  of  Congress  he  takes  credit,  and  exploits  ex 
travagantly  and  ostentatiously  personal  attainments,  espe 
cially  in  education,  which  he  does  not  i  a  reality  possess,  for 
the  doctorate  which  he  so  vaunts  he  nev  sr  earned 

You  will  se^ch  in  vain  the  indexes  cf  his  mausoleum  for 
any  serious  contribution  he  ha^  made  ta  science  or  Literature 
although  for  38  years  he  has  occupied  it  the  expense  of  the 
American  people  the  most  favorable  plsc:-  in  the  Nation  for 
the  production  of  some  outstanding  cor  tribution 
the  duties  of  his  office  been  permitted  t< 
leisure.    At  the  expense  of  the  American  people  he  periodi 
cally  accords  himself  extensive  trips.  4nd  whenever  seized 
by  whim  or  caprice  he  sails  forth  under 
Ing  some  rare  literary  treasure  to  be  pa|d  for  by  the  people, 
but  to  be  exploited  in  his  own  glory 

Dr.  Putnam  made  the  world  believe  that  it  is  he  who  has 
made  famous  and  renowned  the  Library  of  the  Congress 
The  truth  is  that  the  Library  of  Conixess  has  made  him 
famous,  and  from  it  he  has  taken  mqre  than  a  share  of 
reflected  glory 

For  38  years  Dr.  Putnam  has  ruled  th4  people's  library  like 
a  medieval  tyrant,  striking  with  veponous  fury  those  who 


fall  afoul  of  his  wrath,  or  who  seek  id 


Belf-respect.  or  who  refuse  sycophantic^  lly  and  obsequiously 


to  lick  his  boots.    For  he  Is  all-powerful 


economic  destinies  of  the  men  and  woiaen  who  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  compelled  to  eke  outj  a  meager  existence 
under  him. 

WHO    TOOK     THX    IXiftABT     OOMTltOL    rkoM    CONCUESS7 

He  has  caused  to  be  removed  from  tie  statutes  all  power 
and  control  of  the  Congress  over  himse  1  or  the  conduct  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  White  House  declares  itself 
powerless  to  control  him,  we  cannot  impeach  him,  we  can- 
not involuntarily  retire  him,  and  deflan  ly  and  derisively  he 
refuses  to  resign.  While  he  has  suavely  ulled  us  into  apathy 
he  has  furiously  defied  us  whenever  occ  ision  has  presented, 
for  an  abnormal  character  in  service  relations,  he  passes 
rapidly  from  the  sxiave  to  the  furious  like  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

The  time  has  come  when  Congress  mjust  retrieve  and  re- 
cover some  of  the  authority  over  Its  librj  jy  which  it  has  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  away  by  amendment  after  amendment 
of  the  law.  Congress  can  no  longer  igno  re  the  economic  des- 
tinies of  800  persons  for  whose  salaries  it  appropriates  the 
people's  money.  Nor  can  Congress  lom  ;er  delay  in  regain- 
ing control  of  the  Library  for  Its  own  u  se  and  tlie  purposes 
for  which  it  has  always  been  intended. 


Nor  have 
Invade  his  personal 


maintain  a  decent 


in  his  control  of  the 


Jif'TD   FOR    WHAT   FTHrOSE'' 

Dr.  Putnam  ostentatiously  but  m^^ndaciously  disavows  po- 
litical influence  in  the  sel'X'.ion  and  appoin'ment  of  Library 
personnel.  But  I  shall  presently  shov,-  that  in  niakmg  this 
assertion  he  expects  the  Congress  to  be  a  most  unincelLgciit 
body,  or  he  prove.s  himicll  to  be  a  mo^t  mendacious  person. 

At  present  the  Library  personnel  is  neither  civil  service 
nor  patrcnaee.  It  is  not  allocated  according  to  the  States. 
It  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  and  imder  the  power  of 
one  man,  who  bases  his  selections  nol  primarily  upon  qualifi- 
cations but  upon  other  grounds,  and  now  I  point  out  some  of 
there  officeholders. 

Librari...n:  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam.  Massachusetts.  Republican, 
$10,000. 

Consultants:  The  so-called  con.sultants  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  are  "holders  of  ch?jrs."  These  consultants.  Lke 
Dr.  Putnam  himself,  never  respond  to  the  needs  or  demands 
of  Congress.     As  Dr.  Putnam  describes  them — 

they  are  not  regular  In  attendance,  serve  only  lu  a  special  relation, 

iieces.'-arlly  inforiTial,  are  posfsibly  ten.^orajy,  certauJy  tentative, 
•  *  *  ar.cl  w^Uid  be  ernbarra-si-eri  :f  they  were  s'.ibject  to  all  the 
incidents  of  the  regular  service. 

And  ye-L  they  draw  a  compensation  of  $7,500  per  annum, 
a  part  of  which,  at  least,  is  paid  for  by  the  people.  What 
Eire  these  chairs  and  who  are  these  consultants?  I  enumerate 
them,  as  follows: 

Consultant  in  econoniiC-s:  Victor  Selden  Clark. 

Consultant  in  Hispanic  literature:   David  Rubio. 

Consultant  in  philociophy:  WiUian:  Alexander  Hammond. 

Consultant  in  political  science  and  public  acLministration: 
William  F.  Willoughby. 

Consultant  in  science:  Karry  V,' alter  Tvier. 

Honorai-y  consultant  m  bibliogi-aphy  and  research:  Harold 
N.  Fowler. 

Honorary  consultant  in  mu.sicology;  Carl  Ens-el. 

Honorary  consultant  in  military  history:  Brig.  Gen.  John 
McAuley  Palmer. 

Honorary  con-ultant    in   paleography:  Elias  Avery   Lowe. 

Honorary  consultant  in  Roman  law:  Francesco  Lardcne. 

Project  C:  Sej-mour  de  R.cci,  compikr  and  editor;  William 
Jerome  Wilson,  executive  .^L'cretan,-  and  a.ssociate  editor. 

Project  E:  William  Jerome  Wilson. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  your  consultant.s  m  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Have  you  ever  ccn:-ulted  them?  You  know 
they  would  be  embarras.^ed  if  you  were  to  do  so.  for  we  have 
Dr.  Putnam's  word  for  it.  You  would  not  wa:;t  to  embarrass 
these  gentlemen,  would  you? 

BY    THEIR    WORKS    TK    SHALL    KNOW    THEM 

Pearson  and  Allen  and  the  world  (generally  regard  this 
tyrant  of  Capitol  HiU  a.^  di.=tingiij.shed  and  learned,  and  as 
known  by  scholars  everywhpre.  and  be:nR  on  friendly  t^-rms 
with  them.  He  certainly  has  distineui.shed  himself  by  re- 
maining on  the  Federal  pay  roll  for  38  years.  A.s  to  being 
learned,  consult  the  files  of  hi.->  mau.^oleum  ;.nd  f^nd  me  a 
single  serious  contribution  which  he  ha.>  mane  to  literature 
or  science:  and  here  is  the  reason  why  h»-  is  known  to 
scholars  and  why  he  is  on  friendly  terms  wi'h  them:  He  has 
kept  them  on  the  pay  rjil  and  paid  them  from  the  pubuc 
funds  which  we  have  appropriated  at  his  suggestion. 

WHERE    NEPTiTISV!    REIC.NS 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  Library  staff  proper.  Next  to  Dr. 
Putnam  is  his  Chief  Assistant  Librarian.  Mr.  Mart.n  Roberts, 
a  Republican;  salary.  $7,500;  only  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.' 
His  brother,  Mr.  Dave  Roberts,  was  for  30  years  Ass..-'ant 
Chief  in  the  Fine  Arts  Division  at  a  salary  ot  approximately 
$4,500.  Total  for  the  Roberts  faniily.  $12,000  a  year.  Mr. 
Dave  Roberts  has  now  pa-^^sed  out  of  the  scene  witli  Dr! 
Putnam's  blessing.  Dr.  Putnam  took  generous  care  of  him 
for  fully  a  year  before  his  retirement.  And  m  order  to  hve 
up  to  his  hypocritical  pretense,  resorted  to  the  fiction  of  .send- 
ing work  to  Mr.  Roberts  to  be  done  in  his  heme,  in  order 
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that  he  m.ight  be  continued  on  the  roll  at  full  salary-  imtil 
he  could  become  eligible  for  retirement. 

Next,  Miss  Jessica  Louise  Farniun,  secretary.  Miss  Farnimi 
was  permitted  to  remain  on  the  roll  for  almost  a  year  with- 
out being  required  to  report  for  duty. 

Next,  Mr.  Edgar  F.  Rogers,  Republican,  Maine,  personnel 
cfiScer. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  Dr.  Putnam's  "chancelor,"  the  keeper  of 
his  conscience,  if  any,  in  matters  of  personnel  selection,  ap- 
pointment, prom.otion.  dismissal,  and  leave,  as  well  as  neces- 
sarily the  keeper  of  his  conscience  in  the  matter  of  allocating 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  transferring  them,  with- 
holding them,  and  mingling  them,  so  that  Dr.  Putnam  may 
continue  to  be  distinguished  and  move  among  the  savants. 
As  personnel  ofScer  Mr.  Rogers  has  permitted  his  likes  and 
di.-likes  to  cau.se  him  first  of  all  to  begm  his  charities  at 
heme,  for  he  has  had  his  sister  appointed  to  the  Music 
Division. 

Next.  Miss  Katherine  Fennell,  assistant  in  the  personnel 
ofSce,  salary  $2,600.  She  has  a  si-ster,  Margaret,  ir.  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  at  a  salary  of  $2,700.  Joint  income 
for  the  Fennell  family,  $5,300. 

Next,  Louis  Alexander,  Dr.  Putnam's  special  negro  mes- 
senger. Dean  of  Libraiy  Negroes.  Dr.  Putnam's  factotum, 
who  during  odd  hours  cuts  Dr.  Putnam's  lawn  and  does 
other  odd  chores  around  his  home.    Messenger  de  luxe. 

Alexander  has  a  son  in  the  Bibliographic  Di\'ision  of  the 
L'brary.  As  the  dean  of  Negroes  in  the  Library,  Alexander 
is  in  charge  of  the  selection  of  all  Negro  personnel.  Nat- 
urally he  selected  his  son.  and  Putnam  appointed  him. 

Next,  Mr.  David  C.  Meams,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Reading 
Room,  salary  about  $5,000.  Insignificant  formal  education. 
Mr.  Mearns'  a.ssistant  is  William  Meams,  salary  about 
$3,000.  Mr.  William  Meams'  wife  is  chief  a.ssistant  in  the 
Classification  Division,  salary  about  $3,000.  Total  Meams 
family  income,  $11,000. 

Next.  Mr.  Robert  Gocch,  Custodian  of  the  Reading  Room, 
salary  about  $3,200.  Gooch  has  a  brother  In  the  Main 
Reading  Room  at  a  salary  of  about  $2,600.  Total  for  the 
Gocchcs.  $5,800. 

WHAT  A  PAHE-EOOK  ROOM 

Nf'xt.  l^.Ir,  Yalta  Parma,  curator  of  the  rare-book  room. 
This  is  a  recent  Library  enterprise.  Mr.  Parma  is  a  speciaUst 
in  dime  novels — Diamond  Dick  paperbacks,  Dick  Merriwell, 
and  other  trea.^ui'es  of  our  boyhood  days — and  we  pay  him 
$4,200  a  year  to  keep  them  in  sealed,  air-conditioned 
vaults.  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  rare-book  room?  A  uni- 
forniPd  guard  Iet.s  you  into  somber  outer  doors  of  massive 
metal.  Once  ins'de,  another  guard  will,  if  you  know  the 
countersign,  take  down  a  crimson  barrier  and  let  you  inscribe 
your  nam.e  in  Mr.  Parma's  field  book.  Tlien,  if  your  luck  is 
still  with  you,  you  arc  ushered  into  the  august  presence  of 
Mr.  Parma.  And  if  still  more  fortunate,  Mr.  Parma  \\111, 
after  you  have  been  fully  impressed  with  the  significance  of 
the  occasion  and  cowed  into  appropriate  silence,  take  you 
into  the  holy  of  holies.  He  will  let  you  sec  the  tiniest  bock 
in  the  world;  and  if  you  do  not  shrink  from  the  idea,  he  will 
let  you  take  into  your  hands  an  old  tome  covered  with  tanned 
human  skm  taken  from  the  back  of  a  man.  Well,  this  is 
another  of  Dr.  Putnam's  predilections  for  which  Congress 
spends  the  taxes  collected  from  the  people.  And  you  talk 
about  balancing  the  Budget!  Let  me  say  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  procurement  of  valuable  relics,  art  treasures 
having  a  great  deal  of  educational  and  cultural  value.  But 
before  passing  from  Dr.  Putnam's  rare  curios,  however,  let 
me  say  that  6ovm  in  the  catacombs  amidst  ancient,  musty 
tonies  toils  an  army  of  young  men  who  hope  that  some  day 
in  the  near  future  there  may  come  to  the  head  of  the  Library 
a  man  with  a  human  heart. 

Next,  Mr.  Linn  R.  Blanchard,  Division  of  Accessions; 
salary,  about  $5,000. 


Mr.  Blanchard  observes  typical  Library  hours.  He  comes 
in  about  11  or  11:30  on  days  he  feels  inclined  to  and  leaves 
at  3  or  4.  He  is  never  available  for  official  business  until 
about  noon. 

Mr,  Blanchard's  first  assistant  and  the  real  head  of  the 
Division  is  Miss  Faustlne  Dennis,  v^•ithout  whose  advice,  con- 
sent, and  permission  Mr,  Blanchard  cannot  or  will  not  act. 
Miss  Dennis  is  said  to  be  a  distant  relative  of  Dr.  Putnam. 

Next,  Miss  Florence  S.  Hellm.an,  Acting  Chief.  Bibliographic 
Dirision. 

Miss  Hellman  is  a  protegee  or  relative  cf  cx-Scnator  War- 
ren, Republican,  of  Wyoming.  Miss  Hellman  has  had  about 
35  years  m  the  LibmiT  and  Dr.  Putnam  has  told  her  he  will 
never  make  her  Cliief  of  the  Division.  In  recent  years  Dr. 
Putnam  has  utilised  this  advantarre  to  keep  on  the  rolls  Mr. 
William  Allen  Slade,  another  of  liis  proteges,  whom  I  shall 
discuss  later  at  len,gth. 

Mr.  Slad-?  cc:upies  the  position  of  chief  reference  librarian, 
and  by  a  system  of  bookkeeping  transfers  Dr.  Putnam  diverts 
the  funds  which  Congress  appropriates  for  the  Legislative 
Reference  Sen-ice  and  pays  Mr.  Slade  $5,600. 

Next,  Mr.  Charles  Martel,  consultant,  as.signed  to  the  Joint 
work  of  catalog  classification  and  bibliography. 

This  is  one  of  Dr.  Putnam's  pet  tricks.  Mr.  Martel  was  re- 
tired under  the  Retirement  Act  some  j'ears  ago,  and  receives 
an  annuity  of  $1,200  a  year  under  that  act.  By  the  scheme 
of  making  hum  a  consultant,  Dr.  Putnam  has  thus  arranged 
for  an  increment  of  $6,300.  giving  this  superannuated,  re- 
tired employee,  who  appears  at  the  Library  as  has  whim  or 
caprice  dictates,  a  total  of  $7,500  a  year. 

Next,  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Periey,  Chief  of  Classification  Divi- 
sion. 

Although  Mr.  Periey  was  retired  under  the  Classification 
Act  during  the  past  year.  Dr.  Putnam  has  assigned  hi:n  to  a 
special  project,  giving  him  quarters  on  deck  A,  with  seme 
additional  emolument. 

Next,  Mr.  Leicester  B.  Holland,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Pearson  and  Allen  have  paid  their  respects  to  this  gen- 
tleman. 

Next.  Mr.  John  T.  Vance,  law  librarian — Democrat  i  ?)  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky. 

For  a  long  time  after  his  appointment  as  law  hbrarian,  at 
a  salary  of  $6,000,  Mr.  Vance  contmued  his  private  law  prac- 
tice, occupying  an  office  in  the  Union  Trust  Building.  A 
short  time  ago  he  caused  his  initials  to  be  removed  from  the 
door  of  his  office,  although  the  firm  name,  Vance  &  Vance, 
still  remains. 

Mr.  Vance  is  a  debonair  dilletante,  appearing  in  morning 
coat  and  trousers  at  about  11  or  12  a.  m.  daily,  joinmg  the 
Librarian  at  the  roimd  table,  having  tea  at  the  club  about 
3,  and  goLf  in  summer. 

Mr.  Vance  has  cultivated  all  the  Library  associations  and 
other  high-brow  institutions.  He  hopes  with  their  infiuence 
and  congres."=ional  committee  influence  to  be  made  Librarian 
after  Ur.  Putnam's  demise.  Once  or  twice  a  year  Mr.  Vance 
sails  to  Europe  on  Library  time  and  at  the  people's  expense  to 
bring  back  some  early  English  or  rare  Spanish  legal  tome  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  taxes  v/e  assess  and  to  be  exhibited  as 
a  trophiy  of  his  prowess  as  a  hunter  of  the  rare  and  curiotis. 

At  present  Mr.  Vance  occupies  in  addition  to  his  position  of 
law  librarian  the  novel  post  of  Supervisor  in  Chief  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  a  post  which  Dr.  Putnam  cre- 
ated for  him  when  he  fired  Dr.  Scnulz.  La  his  new  capacity  Mr. 
Vance  has  instituted  a  reign  of  terror  among  the  personnel 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  is  now  engaged  in  con- 
ducting an  inquisition  into  even  the  personal  affairs  of  the 
personnel  of  that  Service,  has  set  up  a  sort  of  Ogpu,  and 
has  threatened  with  summary  dismissal  all  members  of  the 
staff  who  violate  his  command  to  hold  Dr.  Schulz.  the  re- 
cently dismissed  director,  incommunicado.    This  outrageous 
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Invasion  of  the  rights  of  a  personnel  ijngaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  directly  for  the  Cong  ress  transcends  even 
the  viciousness  of  a  Harlan  County,  lor  It  is  being  con- 
ducted alinost  under  the  dome  of  thi; 
purpose  to  bring  this  outrageous  concuct  of  Dr.  Putnam 
to  the  attention  of  the  Civil  Libertiei  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Vance's  personal 
closely  allied  with  Mr.  Clement  L.  Bcuve 
have  mere  to  say  later;  and  Mr.  Henry 
actionary  stand-pat  opponent  of  the  Pr^ident  and  the  New 
Deal  in  the  recent  election. 

Under  Mr.  Vance  is  Mr.  Carl  Meyer,  the  Chief  Assistant 
Law  Librarian  of  the  Congress  and  the  i  Supreme  Court.    Mr 


day,  has  no  law  de- 
His  chief  claim  to 


Meyer  never  attended  law  school  for  a 

gree,  and  is  not  a  member  of  the  bar 

fame  is  his  annual  or  biennial  trip  to  Europe  for  a  period  of 

60  to  90  days  at  the  expense  of  Uie  taxpayers,  and  the  fact 

that  althoi^  not  a  member  of  the  legislative  Reference 

Servioe  nor  engaged  in  the  work,  Dr.  Pu  .nam  pays  him  from 
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law  practice,  he  is 
about  whom  I  shril 
Breckenndse,  a  i-e- 


Periodical  Division. 


At 


the  Legislative  Reference  Service  apjH-ppriation  through  a 
system  of  bookkeeping  transfers. 

Next,  Henry  8.  Parsons,  Chief  of  th« 
Salary,  $4^00. 

Por  some  time  Mr.  Parstms  had  his  soii  as  his  assistant. 
present  his  daughter  is  a  member  of  tte  staff  of  the  Union 
Catalog  personnel.  Conservatively  est  mated,  the  Parsons 
family  income  from  the  Library  of  Congress  will  closely  ap 
proximate  $6,000 

Next,  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Brasch.  Chief  of  the  Smithsonian 
Division.    Salary  $3,800.    Has  a  daughter  on  the  rolls.    Prob 
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able  total  income  for  this  family  from 
about  $5,000. 

Mr.  Brasch.  like  all  library  chiefs,  spends  an  easy  day  of 
from  about  11  a.  m.  to  3  or  4  p.  m. 

FYom  this  enumeration  I  have  omitited  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  names  of  (1)  Mr.  Charles  Harris  Hast- 
ings, the  superannuated  Chief  of  the  Card  Division,  whose 
tenure  has  been  extended  recently  by  he  President  at  Dr. 
Patnam's  request;  (2)  Mr.  Lawrence  SLartin,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Maps;  (3)  Mr.  Oliver  Strunl:,  whom  Dr.  Putnsun 
fired  from  the  Music  Division  some  tims  last  year;  (4)  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  OriMitalia; 
<5)  Mr.  Israel  Shapiro.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Semitic  Liter- 
ature; (6)  Mr.  Jos^>  Meyer,  a  represent  itive  in  France. 

Although  I  shall  have  s<xnethlng  to  siy  later  about  these 
and  other  appointees  (rf  Dr.  Putnam,  in  passing.  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  sinecures  which  Dr.  lutnam  and  his  ap- 
pointees enjoy.  How  often  have  you  i  insulted  the  Music 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  your 
constituents  or  to  aid  j^u  in  passing    sound  legislation? 


I  omitted  also  mention  of  the  Director 
log.  housed  In  beautiful  quarters  for 
earthly  use  to  this  Congress. 


LAW  AMD  COPTKGHT  JOIN  TOO*! 

I  come  now  to  the  Register  of  Copypghts 
lincoln  Bouve,  a  native  of  Massach 
alog  purposes  he  claims  Maryland.    M-i 
Dr.  Putnam  product,  a  Republican. 


bora 


sometime  Republican  member  of  the 
mission.    Mr.  Bouve  boasts  of  his 
and  his  independence  of  the  Congress 

Mr.  Bouve,  although  Register  of 
maintains  a  law  office  in  the  Union 
nership  with  Mr.  Henry  Breckenridge 
Vance,  the  Law  Librarian  of  Cmgrea; 
Court.    Por  the  conduct  of  his  private 
Library,  Dr.  Putnam  has  assigned 

Pearscn  and  Allen  have  paid  their 
Rays,  father  and  son.  chief  and  assis 
non  Warren  Harding,  electrician,  is  now 
tension  of  tenure,  insisted  upon  by  Dr 
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quarters 


tint 


raxD  rrm  sratvmo  covcjlss 


Now. 
Ftohulz 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  devote 
and  the  Legislative  Reference 


of  the  Union  Cata- 
savants,  but  of  na 


usett  3 — although 


M^can 


'HZB? 

Mr.  Clement 
for  cat- 
.  Bouve  is  a  typical 
in  Massachusetts; 
Claims  Com- 
partisanship 
linder  Dr.  Putnam. 
c4>pyrights   at   $6,000, 
Building  in  part- 
close  to  Mr.  John 
and  the  Supreme 
law  practice  in  the 
to  him  on  deck  A. 
respects  to  the  two 
engineers.    Doi  - 
enjoying  a  third  ex- 


Rep  iblican 


Trust 


Pitnam. 


ajfew  moments  to  Dr. 
Service,  from  which 


Dr.  Schulz  was  fired  by  Dr.  Putniun  on  Sepc ember  17  At  the 
time  Dr.  Putnam  fired  Dr.  Schulz  there  were  some  35  persons 
on  the  staff  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  over  whom 
Dr.  Schulz  had  little,  if  any,  fina;  contrul  or  authority. 

Next  to  Dr.  Schulz  in  salary  stanci.s  Mr.  W.  H.  McClenon.  a 
Republican  of  the  State  of  Iov,a.  California,  or  Maryland,  as 
fancy  or  profit  plra.>cs  h:ni.  Al.hcur'.i  next  in  rank,  and  en- 
Joying  the  highest  salary  of  any  other  person  not  in  an  execu- 
tive capacity  in  the  Library  of  Congre.-s.  Mr.  McClenon  was 
totally  incapable  of  perfoiining  administrative  duties,  in  con- 
stant defiance  of  Dr.  Sclmlz's  authority,  grossly  disloyal  to 
Dr.  Schulz  and  to  the  Legiolcttive  Reference  Service  and  in 
open  insubordination. 

In  charge  of  the  files  of  the  Federal  Index,  with  which  he 
hao  been  associated  for  alnvust  30  years,  Mr.  McClenon's 
chief  occupation  has  been  to  device  ways  and  means  of  find- 
ing work  for  five  assistants  in  order  to  keep  him.seif  on  the 
pay  roll  in  grade  P-5.  salary  $3,400.  Although  the  cost  of 
keeping  him  and  his  staff  takes  14  p«ic'-nt  of  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  for  th."  Legi.-^iative  Reference  Service, 
his  contribution  to  Congress  in  terms  of  inquiries  responded 
to  does  not  exreed  2  percent  Moreover,  the  work  is  to  a 
large  degree  a  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  editor  of  laws 
in  the  State  Department.  But  Mr.  McClenon  is  one  of  Dr. 
Putnam "s  especial  pets  and  leads  a  charmed  existence. 

In  order  to  embarra-s.s  Dr.  Schulz  in  the  proper  and  efS- 
cient  conduct  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Ser\ace,  Dr.  Putnam 
gave  Mr.  McClenon  a  qu..si-independcnt  status  and  private 
quarters,  and  told  Dr.  SchuL:  that  anything  he  might  say 
about  Mr.  McClenon  would  not  shake  his  confidence  m  Mr. 
McClenon. 

Sometime  during  the  past  year  the  Suprrn;e  Court  of  the 

United  States  sent  to  Dr.  Putnam  a  :5pe'';al  project.     Over 

Dr.  Schulz's  head.  Dr.  Piitn  mi  a.->s;gned  that  project  to  Mr. 

i   McClenon.    It  was  done  on  Govcrnnient  time,  and  iiItliGU.|h 

j   the  Supreme  Ccurt  had  an  abundance  of  fund--  and  desired  to 

j  ccmpensate  Mr.  McClenon  for  his  efforts,  it  was  discovered 

that  under   t'e  law  M.".  McClenon   culd  not   accept.     But 

i  law,  as  Consti-.ution,  v.as  not  to  daunt  the  Supreme  Court 

ncr  Dr.  Putnam  nor  Mr.  McClenon.    Mr.  McClenon  resorted 

to  the  simple  fiction  of  s<'paration  from  the  service  for  a  di.y. 

Dr.  Putnam  ordered  Eh'.  Schulz  to  approve  this  separation, 

and  Mr.  McClenon  took  the  check  sent  by  the  Supreme  Court, 

j  a  clear  violation  cf  law.     And  when  later  D.".  Schulz  m  his 

now  famous  report  reminded  Dr.  Putnam  of  thi.-.  Dr.  Putnam 

j  denotmced  h^m  as  "abus.ve  and  scandalous." 

Mr.  McClenon's  second  a&^i  ,tant  is  Miss  Margaret  FenncU, 
whose  sister  I  have  alixady  stated  is  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Edgar  Rogers,  personnel  oSi.cr,  whose  sister  is  an  assistant  in 
the  Music  Division  of  the  Library. 

Although  Mr.  McCltncn  enjoys  a  salary  of  $5,400  and 
emoluments  constantly  cast  hi.:,  way  by  Dr.  Putnam,  he 
also  has  his  son  on  the  part-time  pay  roll  of  the  Card  D. vi- 
sion of  the  Library  at  about  SI. 500.  In  all,  Mr.  McClenon's 
job  at  the  Library  brings  him  m  ab<TUt  $7,000  per  annum. 

MOEI    NKPOTTSM 

Another  in«^eresting  character  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  is  Mrs.  Margaret  Gertrude  Bacon  Blachly,  wife  of 
Clarence  Dan  Blachly,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Blachly  wa.s  AssL-^tant 
Director  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  at  a  salary  of 
$3,000.  He  left  that  job  during  the  war  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  stall,  where  he  now  enjoys  a  salary 
of  about  $8,000.  But  when  he  left  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  he  induced  Dr.  Putnam  to  appoint  Mrs.  Blachly  to 
the  staff,  and  today  she  enjoys  an  income  of  $3,500,  Dr. 
Putnam  having  granted  her  an  increa;;e  m  salary  after  he 
fired  Dr.  Schulz.  Total  Federal  income  for  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Blachly,  about  $11,500. 

WHT    SO    MUCH    UhfFMPLOTMK>rr7 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Ser^ace  I  must  not  om.it  consideration  cf  the  State  Law  Inri-x. 
which  Dr.  Putnam  split  of!  from  the  L)e-:>hitive  R'-ference 
Service  on  Jime  1,  in  order  to  cause  Dr.  Schulz  r.dditional 
embejTassment  in  his  efforts  to  ser,'e  the  Ccngrc.=^.:.  At  the 
head  of  the  State  Law  Index  is  Miss  Margaiet  W.  Stewart. 
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daughter  of  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  for  long  years  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  that  capacity  Mr.  Ethel- 
bert Stewart  enjoyed  a  salary  of  $9,000;  his  daughter,  Es-cllo, 
served  as  his  assistant  at  about  $3,509;  another  daughter, 
Lettie,  occupied  a  position  a^  teacher  in  the  local  schools 
at  abcu*  $2,500;  and  Mr.rgirrt  is  tli^  head  of  the  S'ate  Law 
Index  at  about  $5,000.  Cne  time  total  for  the  Stewarts  $20,- 
000  per  j'car.  Among  the  800  em.ployees  in  the  Library  there 
are  other  similar  cases,  but  time  and  space  will  not  permit  a 
complete  review. 

At  this  point  I  insert  a  list  cf  the  administrative  personnel 
of  the  Library  of  Congress: 


Name 


State 


Sala.-y 


rutnarr.  !T 

Sla.ie,  Wtfi.  a 

Voorus,  Ko'.ert  K 

Caton,  Louise  O 

Rojters,  E(lt;.v  F 

Roberts.  Martin  A 

Ntor\rrs.  David  C 

.Milne,  G.  A 

Qooch,  K.  C 

Parma,  V.  V 

Nichois.  Mauile  O 

Blanchard.  l-uis  H... 

Hcllnian,  Kiorecce - 

Morgan.  O.  W 

Ha5tinKS,  C.  W 

I/cavitt,  J 

Prrl^v.  C.  \V.._ 

Havlvin.  D.  J 

fh'.M',  J.  n 

Holknd.  L.  D - 

MeviT,  Jos6 

Croft,  S.  M 

Martin,  L 

6pivn(  ko,  II 

Hurnrn'^l,  \.  \V 

Parsons,  11.  S 

Shapiro,  I 

Rodinoff,  N.  R 

Corbin.  W.  S 

Brasch,  F.  E 

ScliNvecniiinn,  Q.  A 

Vance,  J.  T 

houvf'.  C   I 

DeWolf,  H.  C 

Bond,  W.  C 

Hahbitt,  W... 

Schuk,  G.  J 


.Ma'^.'ichusell? 

Rhode  T>-'anJ  (1) 

Pennsylvania 

M:i.^.<achu.sett3 

Mai  fie  (1) 

-Miirvland  (."!) 

M:ir;Iand  (<>) 

-M.uvIahJ  (Oj 

Ohio  (7) 

N'ew  Jersey  (3) ^ 

New  Jersey  (12) 

N'o^-  Jersey  (I) ' 

\Vyo;!lir>-,».. 

M'lrylaad  (5J 

Maine  (3). 

Connecticut  (4) 

Illinois  (y) 

NebraSita  (2) 

llUiioi?  fji.. 

Penn-yK.vnia  (6)... 

Ni.v  York 

N'urth  liakot.<i  (1) 

Mits-sachusi'tls 

:ncw  York  C19J 

liiitiois  cyZ)... 

Mr.ssjclii:sct:s  (J) 

I  >is;rat  (M  Coiumbia 

.New  York  '23^ 

Massac  hii-setts .-. 

Cnhtornia  (s) 

Louisiana  (!) 

Kentucky  f7) 

MaSMic-!.'.i---ett5 

Ma^.-ia<.'hl;sotIs  (,8) 

Maryland  (3) 

Maryland  (5) 

Virtiniii  ^S) 


s! 

3, 

2. 

I  . 

4, 
3. 
3, 
4. 
2, 

s! 

3, 
2 

h. 
5, 
5. 
4. 
5, 
S, 
'3. 
2, 

b. 
4. 

5, 
4. 

'i. 
S. 
3. 
4. 
G, 
6. 
4, 
4. 
3. 
5, 


,V») 
■JIM 

gci 
gnn 

21 » 
?',«» 
4<» 
000 

yy) 

400 
60'J 
^V\ 
tr» 
4O0 
'X*) 
•A)>) 

4(1! 
NrJ 
■Jii) 
■JOO 

200 
OlX) 
SCtO 
'"00 
000 
000 

m) 

200 
700 
6O0 


'  Rep.  in  Fnince. 
Administrative  personnel,  Lib'O'-y  of  C/yigress,  total  38  {by  States) 


Mess9chu5*tt3 

Rho<le  Island 

Maine. 

Connecticut 

I^eii:i5y !  v  ani.i 

.N'ew  Jers'^y 

New  ^drk 

Maryland 

Virginia 

whio - 

lililioi.'! 

Kentucky 

Nebra--k.T  

North  Dakut.i 

WyiiminK 

CaJiiiirnia 

L'.uiEi.^iia- 

District  of  Columbia 


Nut 

.b«r 

! 

Salary 

7 

$.';:.  '*00 

1 

.\  4(»J 

2 

S.  300 

1 

.■>.  iViO 

9 

8.  :.i« 

3 

11.  (k« 

O 

<>.  SI  w 

6 

2n.  i«)0 

K  wd 

.1. .'.«;) 

21.'«*i 

f.,  "M 

4.  1.00 

■J.  MIO 

.',.  MXI 

,5,  MXl 

4.  (WW 

3,  .iUO 

1 

.^rp'''^''-i- 

n.Hle  t>er- 
centage 


20 

3 
6 
3 

6 

y 
\i 

IS 
3 
3 

12 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


H'HO    GETS    THE    JOBS? 

Here.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  reason  back  of  Dr.  Patnain's  re- 
sistance asair^st  a  civil-service  status  for  the  personnel  of 
the  Library,  again.st  patronage  and  State  allocation. 

Of  the  total  of  38  {.dministrative  officers  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  20  percent  £.re  from  the  State  of  Massachu.^etts,  Dr. 
Putnam's  ov.-n  State.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the  total  come 
from  New  Enpland.  .Vnd  you  can  reasonably  irJer  that  a  large 
percent  of  the  total  employees  came  from  the  same  section. 
And  12  percent  of  the  overhead  personnel  of  the  Library  are 
from  Illinois. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  reason  Members  of  Congress  can- 
not seciure  appointments  to  the  staff  of  the  Library  of  Con- 


rress.  One  man  only  has  confro!  of  the  aprointment,  prcH 
motion,  and  dismissal  of  our  Library  personnel — tliat  man 
;s  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  the  would-be  dictator  cf  Capitol  H:il, 
who  defies  Congress  and  holds  its  Members  in  contempt  r.nd 
derision. 

IS  co>;cr.rss  eeixg  served  pf.operlt  bt  the  i.i3a.\RT? 

Two  and  a  half  m.illicn  dollars  cf  the  taxpajers'  money 
were  appropriated  last  year  by  Congress  for  its  Library.  To 
what  extent  has  tlie  Congress  been  permitted  to  utilize  that 
two  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  behalf  of  the  farmer 
whose  home  was  sold  over  his  head?  How  m.uch  benefit  did 
the  cot  ten  growers  of  Texas  receive  from  it,  or  the  miners 
cf  Pennsylvania  or  West  Virginia,  or  the  laborers  of  the 
country  generally?  How  hclpiul  it  must  be  to  some  impov- 
erished, underfed  school  child  in  the  mountains  cf  Tennessee 
to  h::ov.',  when  he  trudges  aloi.g  to  school  on  an  empty 
stomach,  that  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  sitting  in  state  in  pala- 
tial qutTters,  is  carefully  preserving  for  him  some  rare 
curio,  or  that  Mr.  John  Vance  was  on  a  European  mission — 
all  expenses  paid  by  the  American  people — to  secure  a  copy 
of  a  Norman-French  ca.se  book?  How  thrilled  a  mother  in 
the  foothills  of  North  Carolina  must  be  to  know  that  Mr. 
Leicester  Holland — income  $10,000  per  year — is  very  care- 
fully preserving  for  her  beautiful  prints  of  the  crinolines  of 
Gone  With  the  Wind! 

Of  the  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  Dr.  Putnam's  mausoleum,  we  appropriated 
$100  000,  or  only  4  p-:rcent,  for  the  work  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Branch,  the  only  function  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress of  real,  direct  service  to  the  Congress;  and  because  an 
honest,  earnest,  efficient,  public  servant  tried  to  utilize  that 
small  sum  as  it  was  intended  by  Congress  to  be  utilized,  he 
was  fired  by  the  wculd-be  czar  of  Capitol  Hill  for  serving 
Congi-ess  too  zealously. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  must  re- 
trieve and  recover  some  of  the  power  it  has  permitted  this 
would-be  dictator  to  assume.  There  must  be  a  revision  of 
the  laws  which  affect  our  own  Library;  and  there  must  be 
a  reorientation,  so  that  the  Library  of  Cong/ess  may  again 
become  what  the  founders  intended  it  to  be.  to  wit,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  not  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam's  mausoleum. 

SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The  SPEAXER  announced  his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S  3114.  An  act  to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tennessee 
River  between  Colbert  County  and  Lauderdale  County,  Ala.; 
and 

S.  J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  conferring  jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  cf  Claims  to  hear  and  determine  the  claim  of  the 
estate  of  John  F.  Hackfeld,  deceased. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

revise  and  extend  my  f)V,'n  remarks  and  to  include  therein 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald  Ti-ibime  by,  cf  all 
people,  Walter  Lippmann. 

The  SFEAIOiR.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Calilornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RKPORT    CF    COMMTrTEE    TO    NOTIFY    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speeker 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  committee  to  join  a 
like  conim.ittee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Congress  was  ready  to  adjourn  and  to  ask  him 
if  he  had  any  further  communication  to  make  to  the  Con- 
gress has  performed  that  duty. 

The  President  asked  us  to  say  to  the  House  that  he  had 
no  further  communication  to  make  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  one- 
half  minute. 


nuyt,  IMS.  opeaser,  i  want  lo  aevote  a 
Rebuilt  and  the  Legislative  Reference 


lew  moments  to  Dr.  i.  embsurassment  in  his  cffors  to  serrc  the  Ccngrer.:.     At  the 
Service,  from  which  'head  of  the  State  Law  Index  is  J.Ls^  Maigaiet  W.  Stewart. 
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The  SPEAKE31.    Is  there  objection 
genUeman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


x>  the  request  of  the 


ADJOt7VmC£NT  SZKE  D  [E 


always 


01 


Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
Speaker  Champ  Clark  closed  the 
trying  to  take  any  word  out  of  the 
Speaker — he  alwajrs  said  in  the  langua^i 
bless  us  every  one." 

If  the  Speaker  has  no  word  to  say, 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Ite  SPEAKER.    In  pursuance  of 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  28,  I  declare 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  adjoumec 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  13  min|u 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  28, 
sine  die. 


when  our  beloved 

I  am  not 

i^outh  of  our  present 

e  of  Tiny  llm,  "God 


Con  jress — and 


th; 


COMMnTEE  HEARI«IGS 

COKMITTTE  ON  CRTEKSTATI  AND  FCH  £IGN 


Maritn 


There  will  be  a  meetlr^  of  Mr. 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
a.  m.,  Tuesday.  January  4.  1938. 
Hearing  on  sales-tax  bills,  H.  R.  4722 

There  wUl  be  a  meeting  of  the 
and  Portign  Commerce  at  10  a.  m., 
1938.    Business  to  be  considered: 
lengths  bill. 

COlOCrTTES    OW    THE 

The  Special  Bankruptcy  Subcomm: 
on  the  Judiciary  will  continue  a 
Prazier-Lemke  biH   (S.  2215)   to 
Bankruptcy  Act,  in  the  Judiciary  Co: 
House  OfQce  Building,  on  Wednesday 
10  a.  m. 


amend 


COMMDNICAl  IONS 


EXECUTIVE 
903.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  a 
tary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  rexjort 
tores  made  for  the  relief  of  destituticxi 
was  taken  from  the  Bpea^si'a  tabte 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execjutive 


December  21, 1937 


move  that  the  House 
the  motion  of  the 


provisions  of  House 
the  special  session 
sine  die. 

tes  p.  m.),  pursuant 
the  House  adjourned 


COVXKRCE 

's  subcommittee  of 
Commerce  at  10 
to  be  considered: 
H.  R.  4214. 

on  Interstate 

Tuesday,  January  11. 

on  S.  69,  train- 


Port  jgn 
Business 
aiid 
CoEunlttee 


Hearing 


JOTICTARY 


lt«e  of  the  Committee 

piibllc   hearing   on   the 

section  75  of  the 

i^amlttee  room  at  346 

January  5,  1938,  at 


ETC. 

etter  from  the  Secre- 

covering  expendi- 

of  natives  of  Alaska, 

and  referred  to  the 

Departments. 


REPORTS  OP  COMBOTTEES  ON  P  OBLIC  BTTJfi  AND 

RESOLUTIONS  | 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm, 

Mr.  BLAND:  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher 
les.    H.  R.  8236.    A  bill  authorizing 
Treasury  to  exchange  sites  for  Coast 


iie  Secretary  of  the 
juard  purposes;  with 


amendment  (Rept.  No.  1660).    Referred  to  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 


Staes 


PUBLIC  BII1V5  AND  RESC  LUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rale  XXU.  public 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 

Mr.  BLAND:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8778)  to 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona:  A 
authorize  credits  to  taxpayers  against 
title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
unemployment  funds  for  the  year  193( 
SI,  1938;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

By  Mr.  lOIiSSIAS:  A  bOI  (H.  R  r780) 
visions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
States  ahan  aid  tbe  States  In 
and  for  other  purpoaea,"  igivroTed 


Wis  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

imend  section  4311  of 
to  the  Committee 


Union. 


bill   (H.  R.  8779)    to 

the  1936  tax  under 

nntributions  to  State 

paid  before  January 

Means. 

tu  eztoid  the  pro- 

that  the  United 

larojects, 

2,  1937,  to  the 


aiid 


piovide 


wlkQif  I  !-re8tarati(Hi 


Sep  ember 


District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  or  possts3:cn  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FEKGUSON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  S781 '  authori-incr  the 
Reconstructicn  Fir.ance  Corporation  to  make  loans  to.  or 
contracts  with.  States  to  aid  in  financing  projects  authorized 
under  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  IZAC:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8782^  to  adjust  the  pay  of  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  Army,  Na\T.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HILL  of  Washington:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8783)  to  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  orders  with  respect  to  apples  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act;  to  the  Com.mittee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McFARLANE:  Joint  resolution  ^H.  J.  Res.  546 > 
favoring  the  reinstatement  of  Dr.  George  J.  Schulz  in  the 
L£gi;i!ative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Library. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH:  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  547) 
directing  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  collect  informa- 
tion as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  all  goods  purchased  by 
the  ]?^deral  Government;  to  the  Conamittec  on  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLL^TIGNS 
Ur.der  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private  bills  and  resolutions 

were  introduced  and  severally  referr^^d  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CRAWFORD:  A  bUl  ^H.  R.  8784 »  for  the  relief  of 

the  estate  of  John  Richard  Yockey;   to  the  Committee  on 

Claims. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN:  A  bill  ^H.  R.  8785>  granting  a  pension 
to  Nsttie  Coffee;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  KEE:  A  bill  (H.  R.  8786 >  granting  a  pension  to 
Wirt  F.  Hatfield;  to  che  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  MCRDOCK  of  Arizona:  A  bill  'H.  R.  8787 »  for  the 
relief  of  the  Mesa  Motors,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claim.s. 

By  Mr.  SUTPHIN:  A  bill  ^H.  R.  8788)  granting  a  pension 
to  Ruth  L.  McMeans;  to  the  Committee  on  In'.-alid  PeruUons. 

By  Mr.  DREWRY  of  Virginia:  Resolution  (H.  Res.  386 >  for 
the  relief  of  Alice  Haydcn;  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 


PETmONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions  a'ld  prxp,T.~  wjrs 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follow.s: 

3680.  By  Mr.  DELANEY:  Petition  of  the  United  Federal 
Workers  of  America,  Local  No.  43,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  protesting 
against  the  dismissal  of  24  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
workers  from  the  Army  supply  base  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  to 
the  Coromittee  on  Appropriation.s. 

3681.  By  Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON:  Petition  of  R.  S. 
Guinn,  secretary-treasurer,  Texa.s  Society  of  Professional 
Eng-neers,  Austin,  Tex.,  opposmg  curtailment  of  Federal 
funds  for  highways;  to  the  Com^nittee  on  Roads. 

3682.  By  Mr.  KEOGH:  Petition  of  the  Hospital  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  Supplies.  New  York  City,  concerning  an 
amendment  to  the  Robinson-Pa' man  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3683.  By  Mr.  LAMBERTSON:  Petition  of  Mrs.  Paul  Hal- 
terman  and  2,483  other  citizens  of  Top-  ka,  petitioning  the 
President  of  the  United  States  <1)  that  a  state  of  war  be 
jH^oclaimed  between  China  and  Japan  and  that  the  neutrality 
law,  enacted  during  the  last  session  of  Congres.:,  be  invoked; 
and  (2)  that  all  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  be  withdrawn  from  China  and  Clunese  waters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3684.  By  Mr.  PFEIFER:  Petition  of  the  Hospital  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  Supphes.  New  York  City,  concerning  the  pro- 
IX)6€d  amendment  to  the  Px>binson-Patman  Act ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  foreign  Commerce. 
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SETV^NTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS.  SECOND  SESSION 


Federal  Spending  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Balancing 
of  the  Federal  Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON\  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTOX 

■■     OF  NORTH   CAROI-FNA  -/  ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    X 
Monday,  yotcvxbcr  15.  1937  S"'' 


ADDRIK<  BY  HCN  H??S-PY  MORGENTTiAr  FFl'PFrTARY  OF  THB 
THf„ASURY  Ffcl^X^^RE  THE  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCK, 
AT   Nt'A-   YCitlK  CITY    ON   NUVEMBE^:    10     1937 


Mr.  DOUCiHTON  Mr  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  ;n  the  Record  I  include  the  following  address  of 
th«  a^retar-  of  the  Treas'jri'  delivered  before  the  Acudemy 
of  PcLtical  S.^-;ence.  at  the  Hou:'!  A.>ior,  New  York  City. 
Wednesday  e\enine.  Noven-ber  10.  1937: 

I  welcx)mp  '.^.e  rpp^rtun^'y  t.-^  d'.'krviss  h^fcrv  t^.c  n:e-rr.lxTs  arid 
fTWSts  of  tlxe  Academy  cf  Pcl:-.;ca:  S  .<>r.-e  the  5T:b*e<rt  pf  FVderal 
•pending  and  Its  relatlcr.  to  the  bah-.r.cir.f  cf  the  rVderal  Budget. 

Nineteen  ye.us  ago  tcmcrr.v^  u  ■.  ^  .rr.rcl  -.he  ari:;:<f.ce  endlnjf 
the  World  Wir.  That  trp.r  ■w-ns  °r.  r~:  -ii^^v  ccst!y  in  hximan 
tb1xio5,  and  !t  was  enorr.  ^h5:t  (x-^ly  .:.  rr^.n'.rria;  ra'.'jr«  In  the 
S  yean;  tvetwefn  the  middle  of  1917"  ar.d  thr  m.:cd!o  ot  1919  the 
FedTp.l  Gover:  mer.t  su«ta:r.«^.  a  ret  ri*:  Sc:t  c:   SJCOX*  0."h?  0OJ>. 

Dnrir.?  the  i  A5t  4  y^r?  th!<  fYnir.trv  ha?  be^!-.  f-npic^d  Ir.  an- 
other war  Tt  is  time  our  enrmy  wa>  a  prpat  ecr>ncrn.:c  disaster. 
In  th.s  uar  wr  fought  with  Job*  and  \v-1th  dollar?  to  save  farmer!! 
from  lo8:ng  their  farm?:  to  save  heme  owners  from,  loft'.nc  their 
home?;  to  g:vf  not  only  bread  but  work  to  the  unemployed-  to 
Iricroa."^  the  se'unty  of  Job-*  property  Tali:o5.  and  b\iJ'.ne«?  profits; 
•  nd  to  brine  crder  out  of   chaos   in   our  eoonom!c   yyst^'m 

Thi5  ■aar,  i.k.e  tl-.at  ether  war.  r*^-qu.red  a  n-.av.y-s'.dtKi  cam- 
paicn  under  Intellisent  and  ccura£r»^nup  leaderjhip^ — a  leader^h.p 
that  was  maer  Ificentlv  Fuppil*d  by  President  Roosevelt 

F.nallv  this  war  like  that  other  war.  reqtilred  a  large  spendirsr 
proeram  Th;s  program  plus  th'^  special  ne^*;  arising  out  of  the 
irreat  drrught  and  the  prepayment  of  the  soldiers"  bonus,  neees?!- 
tated  ne*  outlays  during  the  4  years  ended  June  30.  1937.  of  some 
814  000  000  000    n  excess  ef  our  reeeipts 

Of  course  it  1.^  easily  possible  xo  rr.t:cire  f^ome  of  the  detailed 
uses  of  the  re'ief  fund-  Let  u-  conctde  that  th-^re  was  some 
waste  In  any  exF>end!ture  proeram  of  such  magnitude  this  is 
lne%it.ablp  Bu ;  contrasted  wlt'.i  the  human  and  material  values 
at  Ftiike,  such  waste*  as  may  have  occxxrred  shrink  into  insig- 
nificance 

We  deliberately  u^d  an  u!-.balanced  Federal  Budget  during  the 
past  4  years  t^>  meet  a  great  emergency  Tliat  policy  has  suc- 
ceeded     The  emergency  that  we  faced  in   1933  no  longer  ex.sts. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  of  our  problems  remain  unsolved 
I  am  aware  thst  there  still  remains  a  considerable  volume  of  un- 
em.ployment:  that  the  speculative  markets  have  recently  been 
under  severe  pr-'ssure:  and  taat  ctir  business  Indexes  have  recently 
shown  a  declin  ne  tendf^ncy  I  am  further  aware  that  some  per- 
sons contend  tliat  another  great  spending  program  Is  desirable  to 
ward  off  the  risk  of  another  business  depression. 

I  claim  no  prophetic  insight  into  the  future.  But.  aft^r  giving 
serious  and  car-ful  consideration  to  all  of  these  and  other  factors. 
I  have  reached  the  Arm  conviction  that  the  domestic  problems 
which  faoe  us  today  are  essentially  different  from  those  which 
faced  us  4  years  ago.  Many  measiurefi  are  required  for  their  solu- 
tion. One  of  these  measures,  but  only  one.  in  the  present  Jxincture 
l8  a  detennlnec  movement  toward  a  balanced  Budget. 


Is 


T) 


^ 


BarlT  In  1983.  after  S  yeus  of  progrelTe  deterioration,  our 
whole  economic  meclianlsm  was  demcvaUaMl.  Under  these  condi- 
tions tbere  was  no  airency  outside  of  tlie  Federal  0<nrcnxment  wiili 
the  reaouTQea  and  the  coiira^  to  Ivlng  abo\rt  a  btKlzwaB  rerlval. 

Today  the  situation  Is  greatly  changed.  We  are  now  ncarlng  the 
end  of  one  of  the  most  active  years  in  the  buslneaa  hJMorr  of  this 
country.  On  the  whole,  this  high  level  <rf  acunty  has  been  at  a 
healthy  character — not  of  the  charactw  that  usually  marks  an 
unhealthy  boom  and  precedes  a  serloxzs  depression.  The  present 
situation  Is  not  characttflaed  by  the  existence  of  huge  inventories, 
high  Interest  rates,  orweitended  credit  poattkms.  or  great  sur- 
pluses of  holding  and  capital  equipment  We  have  not  reached 
the  stage  of  full  employment  of  our  productlre  resources.  On  the 
ccntrary.  from  all  these  standpoint*,  conditions  are  faTorable  for  a 
oonturued  increase  In  the  level  of  business  actlvitv. 

This  stands  In  contrast  to  the  unhealthy  excesses  of  1929.  n 
stands  In  e-ren  sharper  contrast  to  the  banl^jig  coUapee,  the  bread 
lines,  the  bankruptcies,  end  the  general  deraorallBatlon  of  19S8. 

Despite  the  substantial  Increase  In  the  public  debt  durlne  the 
past  4  years,  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Goremment  has  remained 
absolutely  tmls^Mdred.  Not  once  during  even  the  darkest  davs  of 
the  depression  did  the  Treasury  cjcperiehce  the  slightest  dllBculty 
m  borrowing  all  the  funds  that'were  required  Moreover,  the  rates 
of  interest  on  our  borrowings  hare  been  lower,  for  comparable 
securities,  than  at  any  other  time  In  the  hlstorv  of  the  countrv 

Biit  the  underlying  condltloos  that  made'  deliberate  deficit 
spending  the  wisest  kind  of  pcdlcy  dnrlng  the  depreasloo  have  been 
filtered  during  the  progress  of  recovery  Thus,  when  we  borrowed 
dining  the  de^sression  to  finance  our  deficit  spiencKuf.  a  large  part 
of  the  funds  was  obtained  through  an  expansion  of  bank  credit. 
To  this  extent  our  spending  did  not  absorb  capftal  funds  thai 
might  otherwise  hare  gooe  Into  private  IndtBtry,  Bor  dW  it  absorb 
by  t.ixat:on  funds  that  might  otherwise  have  gone  Into  private 
consumption.  Even  to  the  extent  that  our  bonds  and  notes  were 
purchased  by  nonbanklng  investors,  the  effect  waa  Iwfely  to  put 
to  work  capital  funds  that  would  otherwise  have  remained  idle. 

Otir  Industrial  recovery  of  the  last  year,  however,  has  created 
Inrre  new  demands  for  private  capital.  Our  commercial  bai^ks 
i  ..ve  been  again  utilizing  their  credit  resources  for  the  financing 
of  private  indastry.  During  the  present  calendar  year  the  lne»«red 
eommerriftl  banks  of  the  country  have  substantlany  reduced  their 
holdings  of  Government  securities  to  order  to  meet  actual  and 
prospective  detnand.^  for  commercial  credit.  T^>e  obUgatlon«i  that 
they  sold  ::.:.-  ;.:,  .:r.cunt  equal  to  the  securities  nrwiv  marketed 
by  the  Tre.-'^nrv  were  purchased  by  Investors,  .^ny  deficit  spend- 
ing under  ccnd-.ticns  of  acti\'e  demand  for  private  cap-.tal  would 
have  to  be  fln.anreci  In  large  part  by  capital  ftmds  tluit  WvHJld 
otiierwise  be  anii'fiMe  for  bii.-lness  puroiiees 

The  ba5ic  need  today  is  to  foster  the  fMll  application  of  th.e 
dr.M-.-.f  f  :\-r  cf  j  :.•.;■  capital.  We  want  to  see  capital  go  into 
the  productive  channels  of  private  Industry  We  want  to  prr 
private  btismess  evpand.  We  bellew  that  much  cf  the  rtvn.imnc 
uremplovment  will  disappear  as  private  capital  ftmds  are  inrrras- 
Incly  employed  in  productive  onterpnsts  \vo  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  ImportAr.t  way.-;  of  ach;ev:ne  these  rnds  ai  tV.-s  t;mf  is  tcv 
ccntinv.e  progress  toward  a  balance  of  the  Federal  P;i  :;:et 

I  turn  now  to  the  immediate  prrxctical  aspects  of  Btincet  b'\!M!x'- 
Ing  for  the  comint'  fl.scRl  ye.ir      Wiiat  axe  the  rentro::M~c  ru'ure  "^ 

Ovir  total  receipts  for  thi<  year  were  estimated  in  tJ-.r  I^'>-;dent*B 
Btidcct  snn-.mation  of  October  19  at  abv'iit  SP  650  OO"  000  and  o\jt 
total  net  e-xpendituros  .it  about  #7  345  000  000  leavir.c  an  estimated 
net  deficit  of  #600095  000. 

To  attain  an  ordinary  balancing  of  the  Btidget  next  year — that 
Is  a  balance  after  full  provision  for  accrume  liabnitles  for  old-age 
benefit  payments,  but  exclusive  of  debt  retirement — It  wi^\i:d  l>e 
necessary  to  accomplish  a  nsn  improvement  of  about  $700  00<:  000 
In  cur  budgetary  pt>s:ticn  as  last  estimated  To  be  prudent  we 
should  not  count  on  an  Increa.se  in  revenues  next  year  from  the 
existing  tax  structure.  Nor  should  we  impx\«e  additional  taxation 
Instead  vre  should  plan  to  bring  next  years  expenditures  within 
this  year's  Income. 

But  where  can  cuts  totaling  $700  000.000  be  made?  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  whole  problem.  I  have  come  to  t!ie  foHowmc  oon- 
ciu&lou;  On  tlie  cue  hand,  wlUlc  everything  pos^ble  is  being  and 
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will  be  done  to  keep  a  tight  rein 
of  the   Federal   Government,   Ir 
Interest  on  the  public  debt,  I 
large  savings  in  thla  field.     Fu 
Social  Security  Act  will  increase 

On  the  other  hand,  by  focusinj 
of  expenditures  that  have  been 
deficits — namely,    public   hlghwa 
relief,  and   agricultiire — it  is 
made. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  th< 
fields. 


on  the  regular  operating  expen;?es 

including  the  national  defense  and 

o  not  believe  that  we  can  find 

r.  our  expenditures  luider  the 

lert  year. 

attention  on  the  several  classes 

mainly  responsible  for  our  past 

s.    public    works,    unemplo5rment 

apijarent  that  great  savings  can   be 


OX) 


h  gh\ 


,00) 
sp;nt 


Depar  ;ment 
resetl  lement, 


First,  take  the  item  of  hlghwa^ 
presslon  the  Federal  grants  to 
structlon  generally  ran  under  $10) 
total  Federal  outlays  for  highway; 
tures,  are  estimated  at  $253,000 
highway  programs  call  for  new 
$400,000,000  for  the  next  2  years, 
to  the  average  armual  level  of 
prior   to  the   depression,   especially 
years  many  other  millions  of  dolljjs 
out  of  relief  appropriations. 

Second,  there  Is  the  field  of 
on  which  we  are  spending  $573, 
sum  than  the  total  that  was 
entire  S-yetu-  period  between  192( 
despite  the  fact  that  there  will 
and  allocations  already  made  foi 
000,000,  I  believe  that  we  can 
a  lower  level  of  public-works  outlays 

Third.  I  sincerely  hop>e  that 
possible  a  further  substantial 
ployment  relief  and  the  C.  C.  C 
year,  by  reason  of  more  active 
are  already  being  reduced  by 
millions  below  last  year's^ 

I  turn  next  to  our  expenditure^ 
total  of  this  year's  expenditures, 
the  regiilar  activities  of  the 
gram,    rural    electrification. 
lower    Interest    rates    for    Federal 
$900,000,000.    Despite  the  magnitude 
that  possible  further  measures 
tures  are  now  being  discussed 

I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  a    _ 
independence  and  the  pxirchaslng 
program  must  take  Into  consider 
In  the  foreign  markets  as  well  as 
cultiiral  program  can  long  endure 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury  or  Is 
himself  does  not  want  subsidies 
such  balanced  production  of  crops 
sary  for  his  decent  economic 
Balancing  the  Budget  Is  ajB 
in  the  interest  of  other  parts  of  . 
cooperation  of  the  farmer  as  well 

Only  with  the  solid  backing  of  ., 
economies  totaling  seven  hundred 
I  ha^e  cited. 

Tbere  may  be  some  persons 
reduction  of  expenditures  or  a 

order  to  make  certain  a  more 

debt  in  the  next  fiscal  year.    Then 
of  these  courses. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  I 
taxation.    There  are  equally 
not    reduce    expenditxires    tco 
strongly  favor  a  vigorous  program 
Federal  expendltxires  to  the  TniniTJ< 
ment's  resjjonslbUlttes. 

Obviously,  however,  one  reaches 
expenditures  at  which  no  further 
it  is  decided  to  cripple  many  esse 
other   words,   xinless   It   is   decided 
national    pwllcy.     For   example,    it 
such  things  as  weakening  our 

or  abandoning  flood  control,  so: 

the  aged  and  the  unemployed.  £ 
not  have  the  approval  of  either 
elected  Representatives  in  Congresi 

Moreover,  it  would  clearly  be 
unemployed  and  disruptive  to 
if  we  were  to  cut  Government 
year  by  much  more  than  the  amouht 
We   are  definitely   tn   a   transition 
and  balanced  Federal  Budgets 
Just  as  much  danger  to  our  e.. 
rapldly  In  this  direction  as  there 

Relatively  few  persons  realize  th 
provement  this  year  in  the  budgetiry 
emment   as  estimated  will   amoui  t 
In  othet  words,  the  net  deficit  thij 


expenditures.     Prior  to  the  de- 

■  States  for  public  highway  con- 

.000.000  annually.     This  year  tbe 

inclusive  of  emergency  expendi- 

and.  In  addition,  the  existing 

a^roprlations  totaling  more  thiin 

I  beleve  it  is  now  time  to  return 

way  expenditures  that  existed 

because   during   the   past   few 

have  been  spent  for  highways 


public  works,  other  than  highways, 

000  this  year.     This  Is  a  greater 

for  this  purpose  during  the 

and  1930,  inclusive.     Next  year, 

X  available  from  appropriations 

this  purpose  more  than  $600,- 

ai^l  should  move  definitely  towaid 

s. 

eijiployment  conditions  will  ma}:e 

redaction  in  our  outlays  for  unem- 

(amps.     During  the  present  fiscU 

prirate  business,  these  expendit\iri;s 

moye  than  seven  hundred  and  fifi;7 

on  behalf  of  agriculture.     TtM 
Exclusive  of  public  highways,  for 
the  soil-conservation  pro- 
commodity    loans,    and 
land-bank    borrowers,    exceeds 
of  this  sum.  you  ar;  all  awai-e 
involving  large  additional  expendi- 


status. 


much 


our 


tlie 


essei  tial 


soil-ei  oslon 


bu: 


possibilities  for  savings  in  these 


lon^range  program  to  maintain  the 

power  of  the  farmer.     Such   a 

considerition  tlie  farmer's  opportunltl<!s 

in  those  at  home,  and  no  agr> 

whlch  makes  excessive  demands 

uhfalr  to  cons\imers.    The  famurr 

3Ut  rather  such  fair  prices  and 

as  will  make  subsidies  \innece»- 


In  the  interest  of  farmers  &b 

population,  and  It  requires  the 

of  other  sections  of  the  public. 

public  can  we  hope  to  achieve 

millions  in  the  four  fields  that 


wotild  coiinsel  a  more  drastic 

of  far  heavier  taxation  la 

reduction  in  the  public 

are  serious  objections  to  either 


who 

pro-am 

subitantlal 


ijelleve  it  undesirable  to  Increase 

reasons  why  we  should 

and    too    drastically.     I 

for  the  progressive  reduction  of 

um  demanded  by  the  Govern - 


com  >elllng 
su  idenly 


point  in  reducing  Government 

reductions  can  be  made,  unless 

governmental  activities — in 

to    make   drastic    changes    In 

would    mean    consideration    of 

na(tlonal  defense   and   slowing  up 

prevention,  and  relief  for 

^ch  a  course,  I  believe,  would 

the  American   people   or   their 


disastrous  to  many  of  the  needy 
nany  sections  of  private  Industry 
ex  )enditures  In  the  coming  fiscal 
-•    'I  have  Indicated. 

period    between   unbalanced 

I  firmly  believe  that  there  is 

econc^my  as  a  whole  in  moving  too 

be  In  not  moving  at  all. 

striking  fact  that  the  net  im- 

~  position  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

to  more   than  $2,000,000,000. 

year  is  estimated  at  leas  than 


would 


seven  hundred   millions  as  compared   with   more   than  two  billion 
seven  hvindred   milliuos  Ui.st  year 

This  net  Improvement  of  more  than  $2,000,000  OOO  In  a  single 
year  provides  the  best  answer  to  those  who.  In  most  cases  ignor,uit 
of  the  true  facts,  have  publicly  despaired  of  our  ability  to  balance 
the  Federal  Budget. 

True,  much  of  this  years  anticipated  budgetary  Improvement 
comes  from  increased  revenue,  but  we  are  supplementing  this  by 
also  seeking;  reductions  In  expenditures. 

In  addition  to  the.se  considerations  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  Social  Sfx-uritv  Act  and  related  State  laws 
it  Is  estimated  that  the  P^-deral  Government  next  year  will  re- 
ceive more  than  $1,000,000,000  not  for  Investment  In  Government 
securities  for  the  unemployment  trust  fund  and  the  old-age  re- 
serve account.  .Althouph  this  investm.ent  will  not  change  the  total 
amount  of  the  public  debt  It  will  with  a  balanced  Budget  result  in 
the  transfer  to  these  reserve  accounts  of  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  Government  obligations  now  held  by  private  Investors 

Even  during  the  decade  of  the  twenties,  when  the  Treasury  was 
receiving  large  payments  of  interest  and  principal  on  war  debts 
and  from  the  sale  of  surplu.s  war  materials,  the  maximum  reduc- 
tion made  In  any  single  year  in  the  public  debt  held  by  private 
investora  was  about  one  bUllon  three  hundred  millions.  The  rats 
at  which  It  is  safe  to  reduce  the  public  debt  In  private  hands  de- 
pends upon  the  rate  at  which  prU-ate  funds  flow  into  Investment 
channels.     It  is  unsafe  to  go  too  fast  «.imeni 

Although  we  are  not  contemplating  any  Increase  In  the  total  tax 
co'kslderauon''"™"'"''  "'  °"^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ''  ^'°«  ^^^«°  "^^^^ 

*y7^'Ll^^^'^^  ^^^  system  affects  everyone  In  the  country  We  to 
the  Treasury  in  studying  tax  problems  have  two  objectives  always 

^rZ  Z:  ^'"l-  "'^^  ''''  '*^  ^"^^''^  '""^^  b*  distributed  tsflirfy 
mtf^^*"'  ^"'^^  '^''°"^'  ^^"^  ^^^  collection  of  t^xes  shall  be  il 
little  burdensome  to  the  taxpayer  as  possible 

beinlJ^*,i.wi?rf>,^^"^K^^*^-  ^^  ^^"^^1°°  of  the  President,  we  have 
been  reviewing  the  whole  tax  structure  in  the  last  few  months 
and  are  Just  now  in  the  process  of  presenting  to  a  committee  of 
Congress  the  Information  we  have  collected  TTie  stuS^^^^not 
been  directed  toward  raising  additional  revenue.  Instead  we  have 
^""^^  }?J^.^^^^^^  whether  there  are  inequalities  and  injustices 
in  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  and  whether  there  a^rome 
tax^  Whose  cost  of  collection  and  whose  burde^LST^ff^t  Tt! 
^!?n  ?^h'^^*^"^vF*^°  ^°  addition,  we  want  to  simplify  col- 
lertlon  and  make  the  taxpayer's  record  keeping  less  difficult 

mov!  *K    **^  "^**  °^''  ^^  ^*^^  *'"'■  *<»  complicated;   we  want  to 

S^Hrifn"?  ^^  ^  ^'  "*^^  "^*'  ^^  ^  inequities:  we  want 
to  eliminate  as  many  of  them  as  we  can. 

-^^J^^  '^^  ^^"'^y  ^®  ^^«  invited  the  assistance  and  the 
advice  of  groups  of  taxpayers  and  of  individuals.  We  want  to  hear 
the  taxpayer's  side  of  the  story  We  want  all  the  facta  we  can  iret 
and  we  have  obtained  both  facts  and  opinions.  ' 

Our  tax  revenues  come  largely  from  Indlyldual  earnings  and 
business  profits.  We  do  not  wish  to  Impose  levies  which  ^nd  to 
dry  up  the  sources  of  tax  revenue.  The  laws  should  be  so  written 
and  administered  that  the  taxpayer  can  continue  to  make  a  reMOn- 
able  profit  with  a  minimum  of  interference  from  his  own  Federal 
Government,  provided  that  the  taxpayer  cooperate*  with  his  Gov- 
ernment In  carrying  out  the  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  the  tax  Uws 
Of  course,  tax  policy  cannot  properly  be  determined  from  excep-" 
tlonal  cases.  We  must  look  at  the  whole  picture  We  base  o\a 
decisions  on  extensive  Information  and  upon  analysis  of  actiial  tax 
records.  '  -v-«.«~  mu 

The  amount  of  our  income-tax  revenue  Is  only  about  half  our 
total  internal  revenue.  Less  than  3.000,000  people  out  of  our  total 
population  pay  Individual  Federal  Income  taxes.  We  would  be 
applying  the  principle  of  capacity  to  pay  mcH-e  Justly  if  we  were  to 
reduce  the  number  of  consumer  taxes  and  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  the  number  of  Income-tax  payers.  Taxpayers  who  are 
squarely  confronted  with  their  own  tax  burdens  are  bound  to  be 
^nly    alive    to    the    way    the    money    is    being    spent    by    their 

The  Budget  now  nearlng  completion  Is  predicated  on  a  definite 
estimate  of  receipts  based  on  the  exLstlng  tax  structure  It  Is  a 
cardinal  point  of  our  policy  that  the  tax  system,  as  revised,  must 
not  yield  a  smaller  return  for  1939  than  the  present  system  would 
yield. 

Let  me  repeat,  we  want  to  adjust  Inequalities  and  remedy  defects 
in  the  tax  laws.  In  doing  this  we  have  sought  tlie  help  of  the 
taxpayer  and  have  given  him  a  sympathetic  hearing  If  we  find 
that  the  operation  of  any  particular  tax  is  unfair,  we  stand  readv 
to  say  so  publicly.  ' 

My  object  this  evening  has  been  to  present,  as  clearly  and  as 
frankly  as  I  know  how,  a  cornprrhcnslve  picture  of  the  Federal 
expenditures  and  the  budgetary  outlook.  I  have  tried  to  make 
plain  the  underlying  economic  reasons,  as  well  as  the  humanitarian 
ones,  for  the  past  df<ficlt.s:  and  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
considerations  that  now  demand  further  definite  steps  toward  a 
balanced  Federal  Budget  I  have  .'^hown  why,  in  my  opinion  this 
balance  should  be  souk,'hr  by  a  rfxluction  in  expenditures  without 
an  increase  in  the  Lot*U  of  the  tax  burden.    But  I  have  also  shown 
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that  there  Is  a  limit  to  reductions,  and  that  balancing  of  budgets 
needs  the  he.  p  of  Industry  to  keep  up  total  tax  receipts  unless  we 
are  again  to  resort  to  deficit  financing. 

The  prlnci  oal  alms  of  our  budgetary  policy  have  been — and  I 
hope  will  coitlnue  to  be — to  promote  a  high  level  and  healthy 
character  of  ouslness  activity,  a  maximum  volume  of  employment 
at  good  wages  in  private  industry,  a  reasonable  return  to  capital 
and  enterprls?,  fair  treatement  for  our  agricultural  population,  and 
adequate  revenues  to  meet  the  services  now  demanded  of  the 
Federal  Gove-nment. 

The  attainment  of  these  ends  rests  very  greatly  on  private  Initia- 
tive and  on  t  le  cooperation  of  private  enterprise.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary supplemi  nt  to  any  efforts  which  the  Government  can  put  forth. 
This  adminis -ration  is  going  to  do  everything  possible  to  promote 
a  continuation  of  recovery  and  to  balance  the  Budget  through 
cutting  expenditures.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  no  event 
will  this  adm.nlstratlon  allow  anyone  to  starve,  nor  will  It  abandon 
It'^  broad  pur  xjse  to  protect  the  weak,  to  give  human  security,  and 
to  seek  a  wider  distribution  of  our  national  Income.  We  are 
ccnfldent  that,  with  the  lull  cooperation  of  the  business  world,  our 
present  difficulties  will  be  overcome;  and  that  the  alms  that  I  have 
set  forth  abo-.e,  which  are  profxrly  those  of  private  business  as  well 
as  those  of  the  National  Government,  will  be  achieved. 
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Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  at  Hartford 
my  colleagiii\  Mr.  Kopplemann,  delivered  an  address  entitled 
"Flood  Compact  or  Power  Compact."  It  is  an  outstanding 
statement  o!!  the  real  situation  confronting  the  fight  we  are 
making  for  the  people  of  Connecticut  and  New  England. 
I  believe  hi.>  statement  should  be  read  by  all  Members  of 
Congress,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  Inserted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

During  the  few  weeks  I  have  been  home,  the  question  was  asked, 
Why  did  not  Congress  ratify  the  flood -control  compact? 

Because,  my  friends,  while  the  compact  is,  to  be  sure,  a  flood- 
control  compact,  it  Is  also  a  power  compact.  The  law  never  In- 
tended it  should  be  a  p>ower  compact.  That  Is  why  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  by  the  administration  In 
Washington. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  have  obtained  their  Information  on 
the  flood-control  compact  largely  from  the  newspapers.  The  press 
of  this  State  approves  the  compact  and  denounces  those  of  us  who 
oppose  It.  Tne  press  has  emphasized  the  arguments  In  support  of 
the  compact:  It  has  played  up  the  statements  of  gentlemen  who 
approve  It;  it  has  played  down  the  equally  Important  argxunents  In 
opposition  to  this  flood  and  power  compact. 

The  crux  of  the  opposition  to  the  compact  lies  In  the  insertion 
of  provLslons  giving  the  States  control  over  the  F>ossible  generation 
of  electrical  oowrr  at  the  dams  and  reservoirs  to  be  constructed, 
contrary  to  t  ^e  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  and  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Power  Act  of  1920.  If  permitted  this  would  es- 
tablish a  dangerous  precedent. 

If  the  foui  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut  hswl  adhered  to  the  law  and  had  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  congressional  authorization  which  permitted  these 
States  to  drew  a  compact  for  flood-control  purposes  only,  today 
the  reservoir;.,  dikes,  and  dams  would  be  under  con.structlon  and 
the  people  of  New  England  protected  against  the  devastation  of  a 
flood  such  as  we  had  last  year. 

The  questl  dii  of  flood  control  has  been  an  Important  one  since 
the  disastroLs  floods  of  1927,  which  that  3rear  Included  Vermont 
among  Its  vxtlms.  A  survey  was  made  of  New  England.  The 
floods  of  193(i  brought  things  to  a  head,  and  Congress  determined 
that  once  and  for  all  time,  the  progress  of  science  would  be  utilized 
for  flood  prevention  measures. 

Constructkn  of  reservoirs  to  stem  the  floodwaters  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  Merrimack  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  were  proposed. 

Originally  It  was  suggested  that  the  Federal  Government  take 
over  the  entl-e  Job  of  constructing  the  reservoirs.  But  during  the 
course  of  debate,  that  original  plan  was  amended  so  that  as  far  as 
the  Connecticut  and  the  Merrimack  Rivers  were  concerned,  the  cost 
would   be   borne   in  the  following  proportion:    In  round   figures. 


ten  million  dollars  representing  the  cost  of  construction,  by  the 
Federal  Government;  three  and  one-half  million  dollars,  represent- 
ing the  cost  of  land  and  damages,  by  the  four  States. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  called  for  the  construction  of  dams 
and  reservoirs  for  the  sole  Immediate  purpose  of  flood  control,  to 
protect  life  and  property,  and  for  nothing  eLse. 

But,  Instead  of  Umiting  the  compact  to  flood-control  purposes, 
the  compact  commiEsicners  of  the  New  England  States  drafted  pro- 
visions governing  the  generation  of  power.  Although  the.se  provi- 
sions arc  phrased  In  such  a  way  that  ostensibly  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  required  before  any  power  generation 
project  by  the  States  or  by  private  utility  interests  could  be  unaer- 
taken,  actuaUy  the  four  New  England  States  could  hold  up  power 
development  by  the  Federal  Government  lor  a  period  of  999  years; 
and  the  Government  Ls  the  people,  make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Naturally  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President  could  agree  to 
anjrthing  so  flagrantly  out  of  line  with  either  existing  law  or  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  as  it  is  expressed  In  the  Flood  ^Control  Act 
of  1936. 

You  may  ask,  why  do  I  object  to  a  delegation  of  this  power  control 
to  the  States?  Because  In  these  four  States  the  generation  of  power 
Is  in  the  hands  of  privately  controlled  electric  power  interests. 

Now,  the  various  compact  commissions  are  constituted  of  well- 
meaning,  public-spirited  men.  But,  as  sometimes  hiippens,  there 
are  those  who  use  sorrow  visited  upon  others  by  floods  or  other  dis- 
asters as  an  opportunity  to  attempt  so-called  Jokers,  which  they 
hope  will  be  overlooked  because  of  the  great  need  for  a  remedy. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  wcli-meaning  members  of  the  commission. 
there  was  permitted  the  uTitlng  of  provisions  Into  the  compact 
which  were  out  of  line  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  compact  was 
authorized. 

Under  those  provisions  the  States  cannot  develop  a  power  project 
without  the  Government's  consent,  and  the  Government  has  no 
right  to  initiate  one  without  the  States'  agreement.  You  can  read- 
ily see  that  a  fine  deadlock  could  ensue  under  those  conditions  and 
progress  definitely  stopped 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  Is  a  simple  document.  It  states 
the  purpose  simply  and  the  requirements  simply  'V^'hy  It  was  found 
necessary'  to  go  outside  the  provisions  and  the  purpose  of  this  law 
and  draw  a  document  which  Is  essentially  a  power  compact  is 
beyond  my  comprehension,  unless  my  question  answers  itself,  and 
advantage  was  being  taken  of  a  tragic  situation  for  the  furtherance 
of  power  by  the  private  utility  Interests  in  these  States.  Without 
question  the  framers  of  the  compact  exceeded  the  a^-ithority  grai.ted 
m  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936. 

I  am  purposely  taking  the  time  to  give  these  details  of  the  history' 
of  the  flood  compact  because  there  seems  to  be  so  much  confusion 
In  the  minds  of  Connecticut  men  and  women. 

I  cannot  help  blaming  this  confusion  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
newspapers,  because,  as  I  said  before,  they  have  not  dealt  fairly 
with  this  question  In  presenting  both  sides  to  the  public.  One  gen- 
tleman, for  instance,  told  me  that  he  thought  the  compact  ought 
to  go  through  as  it  is  at  present  written.  I  asked  him  why  He 
said  because  the  newspapers  approve  it.  I  asked  him,  "What  do  the 
newspapers  say?"  He  replied.  "I  didn't  read  the  whole  story,  but  I 
can  tell  from  the  headlines  they  think  the  compact  Is  all  right." 

That  Is  the  trouble.  Many  people  are  forming  their  opinions  on 
national  and  local  Issues,  not  by  what  the  newspaper  stories  ttll 
them,  but  from  the  Impressions  left  by  the  headlines. 

Well,  If  we  were  to  accept  everything  we  read  in  the  newspap>ers, 
including  their  so-called  polls.  President  Roosevelt  would  have  been 
defeated  last  November,  and  so  would  the  rert  of  us.  But  somehow. 
thanks  mostly  to  the  radio,  the  people  were  able  to  determine  the 
facts  for  themselves  and  the  truth  prevailed. 

On  March  15  of  this  year  the  Hartford  Courant  reported  that 
the  flood  pact  was  completed,  and  further  stated  that — and  I 
quote,  "Until  the  draft  is  finally  approved  by  the  flood-control 
conferees,  its  provisions  will  not  be  made  public."  About  a  month 
later  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  compact  as  it  was  presented  to  the 
Connecticut  State  Legislature  was  sent  to  me.  From  my  layman's 
knowledge  of  the  law.  I  sensed  that  not  only  would  the  compact 
exceed  the  authority  granted  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936, 
but  that  in  addition  it  violated  the  Power  Act  of  1920.  I  pre- 
sented the  matter  to  a  Government  attorney,  who  substantiated 
my  fears.  I  then  called  the  compact  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Before  his  report 
was  received,  two  of  our  flood  commissioners  came  to  Washington 
to  discuss  the  flood-control  compact  with  the  Connecticut  con- 
gressional delegation. 

On  April  24  the  Hartford  Courant,  In  a  special  story  from  its 
Washington  correspondent  in  his  report  of  that  conference,  stated 
that  it  was  a  happy  affair  until  I  brought  up  the  question  of 
power  in  the  compact  and  warned  those  present  that  the  compact 
exceeded  the  authority  granted  the  New  England  States  In  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.  The  Courant  report  stated  that  I  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  proviso  in  the  compact  authorizing 
the  States  to  use  the  flood  reservoirs  for  power  dams  contravened 
existing  law  giving  the  Federal  Government  control  over  navi- 
gable streams.  It  reported  my  fear  ihat  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission would  recommend  against  congressional  ratification  of  the 
compact. 

On  May  1  the  Courant  correspondent  In  his  regular  col'amn  re- 
ported that  Representative  Rankxn,  of  Mississippi,  had  served  notice 
that  he  would  oppose  ratification  of  the  compact  because  of  its 
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power  provisions.     But  even  ear! 
Courarit  correspondent  advised 
pact  must  be  returned  to  Congi  e 
of  tht>  War  Department  said 
laid  down    m   the   1936   act."     N 
compact   been   drawn    in    accord  a 
flood-control  law.  It  would  have 
Congress. 

Yet.  despite  these  warnings,  t 
the   Connecticut  Legislature   on 
pay    for    Connecticut's    participit 
approved. 

As  I  told  you.  I  sent  the 
eral  Power  Commission  for  an 
important    that    the    Courairt 
column  on  June  27  to  a  recital 
Commission   to   this   comu 
are  identical  with  those  I  have 
proceed  with  this  talk. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
by  the  Connecticut  Legislature. 
his  opinion  that  the  Power  Co 
consigned    the   flood   compact 
attorney  of   the   Power 
reverse   the   established   Federal 
ment  and  would  contravene  the 
over  hydroelectric  developments 
of   the   provisions   of   the 
people's    rights   over   power 
Power  Commission  stated  to  in 
years  Is  a  long  time  in  the 
gress   might    And   some   better 
within  this  long  period  of  time 
gress  powerless  to  inaugurate 
consent  of  all  the  contracting 

■Very  carefully  there   was 
that  it  would  endure  for  a  peri 
they  tried! 

I  make  these  points  to  have  it 
T  cited  the  very  objections  which 
Fedfral  Power  Commission  and 
pea  ted  warnings  were  given  that 
Despite  these  warnings  the  legisl 
approval  to  the  compact,   and 
resenting  the  four  States  put  thejir 

The  President  is  opposed  to  t 
State    of   New    York,    he   recei 
He  not  only  knew  his  own  State 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  project 
received  a  world  of  knowledge 
ccntrol   projects   all   over   the 
best-equipped  individual  in 
to  him  on  this  matter,  in  L--„_ 
forceful  for  its  plainness,  he  told 
And  he  supported  my  objections 
When  the  resolution  to  ratify 
Congress,   some   New   England 
through,  declaring  that  they 
possible  delay  In   flood-control 
House.     An  effort  was  made  to 
ate.  and  it  failed. 

Let  me  recall  my  own  part  In 
repeatedly  gone  on  record  to  th 
most   effective    and    the   shortest 
control  for  New  E^land  would 
undertake  and  pay  for  the  entire  , 
I  voted  for  the  bill  authorizln; 
want  to  have  this  Important 
hoping  that  the  States  would  be 
matter  of  fact,  the  States  did  not 
In  accordance  with  the  Flood 
they  presented  was  a  doubtlul 
for  congressional  ratification 
necessary  had  the  law  been  co 
Local  papers  deplore  my  op^ 
the  impression  that  because  of 
crue  to  private  utility  interests  I 
control. 

There  Is  no  man  to  whom  I 
for  speedy  relief  from  these 
myself  wants  these  reservoirs, 
and  they  can  be  built  without 
States  will  agree  to  remove  the 

Frank  R.  McNlnch  is  the 
mission.     He  was  appointed  by 
ber  of  that  Commission.     As 
year,  before  a  committee  of 
pact,  and  here  it  is:   "I  would 
Congress  of  the  policy  laid  down 
which  was  the  culmination  and 
between    private    power    Interests 
said  Mr.  McNlnch.     "That  fight. 
to  fruition  La  1920  by  the  passage 
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required   no  further  approval  by 

Ike  compact  was  later  approved  by 

June   26,   and   the   bond   is.'qje   to 

ion    in    the    progrsim    was    also 


to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 

obinion.     His  memorandum  was  so 

correspondent    devoted    his    entire 

of  the   objections   of   the   Power 

which    in    their    essence 

mentioned  and  will  mention  as  I 
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compact  had  already  been  passed 

the  Courant  correspondent  voiced 

ssion's  report  to  me  apparently 

the    graveyard,    because,    as    the 

stated,    the   compact    "would 

policy    on   hydroelectric    develop- 

Pederal  Power  Act.  giving  control 

to  the  Power  Commission."     One 

gives   away   for   999    years   the 

As    the    attorney    of    the 
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clearly  understood  that  last  April 
subsequently  were  voiced  by  the 
j^ointed  out  by  the  President.     Re- 
the  compact  was  not  sat isf acton,-. 
tures  of  the  four  States  gave  their 
July   6   the   commissioners  rep- 
signatures  to  the  document. 
lis  compact.     As  Governor  of  the 
illuminating    utility    education, 
but  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Since  becoming  President  he  has 
th|rough  the  many  power  and  flood- 
In   my   opinion,   he   is   the 
on  the  subject.     'When  I  went 
so  plain  that  it  was  the  more 
me  he  was  against  this  compact, 
in  writing, 
the  compact  was  presented  to  the 
Senators    insisted   upon    putting    it 
wculd   leave  the  responsibilitv   of   a 
rieasures   to  rest   upon   the   White 
gjet  the  compact  through  the  Sen- 

thls  flood-control  program.     I  have 

effect  that,   in  my  bpinion.   the 

method   of    accomplishing    flood 

for  the  Federal  Government  to 

project. 

the  compact  because  I  did  not 

er  of  flood  prevention  held  up. 

at^e  to  get  together.     Well,  as  a 

tet  together  for  a  compact  written 

Ccttrol  Act  of  1936.     The  document 

because  it  had  to  be  returned 

son^ething  that  would  not  have  been 

ied  with. 
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give  way  In  my  earnest  desire 

ng  floods.     No  man  more  than 

and  dikes  built  without  delay, 

ielay  if  these  four  New  En^and 

DOwer  provisions  of  the  compact. 

of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 

Hoover  in  1931  as  a  mem- 

as  Monday,  August  16  of  this 

iss.  he  gave  his  opinion  on  this 

ard  it  also  as  an  alteration  by 

In  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1920, 

result  of  a  long-continued  fight 

and    the   Federal    Government." 

he  stated — and  I   quote — "came 

of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  under 


which  act  the  Federal  Government  exercLses  Jurisdiction  over  the 
construction  of  dams  or  projects  for  the  development  of  power  on 
any  navigable  waters  or  any  tributaries  thereof."  Listen  further 
to  Mr  McNlnch — and  I  quote  again:  "If  I  understand  the  compact 
correctly,  though  that  may  not  have  been  Intended,  it  Is  neverthe- 
less, in  my  judgment,  the  inescapable  result  that  if  the  title  is 
vested  in  the  States  and  If  the  States  are  to  be  permitu^d  to 
develop  the  power  projects  and  dispose  of  the  power  thev  deveh  p. 
the  Federal  Government  will  no  longer  In  those  four  States  Ix'  ;n  a 
position  that  It  now  is  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  tn  i;ive  pref- 
erential consideration  to  the  rights  of  States,  public  bodies,  or 
public  districts  or  municipalities." 

•  The  Federal  Power  Act."  said  Mr  McNlnch.  "n';w  require?  that 
be  done  m  the  case  of  every  navigable  stream  or  tributary  thereof." 
No  stronger  objection  to  the  compact  have  I  heard  fmin  anyone. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  high  authority,  if  the  compact  as  drawn 
by  the  four  States  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  Coni:ress  ttxlay, 
these  ritrhts  would  pass  from  the  people  bark  into  the  hand.s  of 
the  prr.ate  electric  interests,  the  law  of  1920  wculd  tK>  ret)e:iled, 
and  we  would  be  back  again  to  those  dark  ages  when  vested  pri- 
vate interest.';,  contrarv  to  the  public  good,  would  again  be  ridmg 
In  the  saddle 

When  the  Flrxid  Control  Act  of  1936  was  Ix-fore  the  Unit.^d  States 
Senate  committee,  the  question  of  electrical  energy  that  might  be 
produced  from  these  contemplated  rp.->ervoirs  waa  rai.'^ed  I  w;\a 
pre.'^ent  Senator  Copeland,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee replied  emphatically:  "This  is  a  flood-control  bill,  and  the 
question  nf  p.jwer  cannot  enter  into  It  " 

My  mtere.st  in  flood  control  did  not  start  with  the  di'^osters  of 
1936  .^s  a  boy  I  lived  on  the  East  Side  m  Hartford  and  experi- 
enced every  year  the  backing  up  of  the  river  through  the  sewers 
into  the  streets,  filling  the  cellars  of  hornet  with  diseiise- infested 
waters  A  boyhood  chum  was  drowned  in  i^ne  of  thuse  firxid.<» 
Years  later,  when  a  member  of  the  city  council.  I  advocat^^d  rind 
saw  put  through  an  intercepting  sewer  which  in  a  large  me.usure 
protected  Hartford  against  the  underflow  waters  of  these  fl  xid.s. 
Tliat  was  a  fight  That  Intercepting  sewer  was  oppxjsed  by  peo- 
ple who  lived  far  removed  from  the  flo<Kled  Ea.-t  Side  di.strict. 
As  an  alderman  I  was  publicly  reprimanded  by  Mavor  Henney  for 
my  ar-tivity,  and  the  HiU-tford  Courant  in  thW  days  plaved  up 
the  .-ebuke  I  received.  But  the  Intercepting  .'■ewer  *;us'ftnallv 
built. 

I  have  been  advised  to  stop  looking  for  the  h-.uid  nf  the  utili- 
ties in  this  compact.  I  have  been  told  that  !he  utuirie.s  had  no 
hand  in  this  compact.  'Why.  then,  are  the  ■.itilities  so  anxious  that 
this  compact  go  through? 

New  Hampshire  had  on  the  flood-compart  commission  a  Mr 
R.:.bert  Upton  I  have  it  on  reliable  authorltv  that  the  official 
records  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  Harnpsh  re  show 
that  for  the  past  4  years  Mr  Upton  has  appeared  as  (tttornev  for 
tne  New  Hampshire  Gas  <k  Electric  Co..  the  Derrv  Electric  Co  '  and 
the  Lamprey  Co.  subsidiaries  of  the  As.sociated  CKi.-  &  Electric  Co 
As  far  as  the  records  reveal,  he  still  represents  -h.es^  rrrnpa-iies 
Also,  he  has  appeared  as  coun.sel  for  the  White  Mountain  Power 
Co  and  its  successor,  the  Dewing  Interests.  Moreover  Mr  Upton 
Ls  special  c-unsel  to  the  present  administration  In  New  Hampshire 
in  utility  and  allied  matters. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine  Mr  Frink  Comerfnrd.  well  known 
in  Massachu.sett.s  becaase  of  his  active  ir.tere.t  on  brhalf  of  power 
companies  m  that  State,  indicated  to  mv  sati.-faction  that  he  wants 
this  compact  approved  by  Congress  Mr  Samuel  F.rguson  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co  has  I'kewisa 
indicated   his   approval  "    '    '•^^*'-^ 

At  the  recent  founder^  day  dinner  of  the  Young  Men's  Chrl.s- 
tian  Association  here  m  Hartford.  Georse  S.  Hawlev  pre.sident  of 
the  Bridgeport  Gas  fc  Licht  Co  .  u.«ed  that  occasion  t.o  attack  the 
administration  and  these  of  us  who  oppose  this  utUltv  compact 
dra^*-n  up  under  the  ijui.se  of  flood  control  ' 


This  power  que.stion  affects  all  of  u.s  one  way  or  the  other      The 

uture  -.)f  New  Engl.ind.  industrially  and  economically,  i?  biund  up 

In  cheaper  power  rates  ^  ^ 

New-'HT-^nsh'  ^•'^,^'^^-^^'~h^^tt.s  are  going  to  pav  Vermont  and 
^on.t^  T^  ;  r"  ^"'  ''''"  '^^^  ^"^  damages  incidental  to  the 
fnt^rii M^r  ''  '.^^  Jl;x>d -control  j.roject*.  Under  the  Casev  b.U 
introduced  recently  a  flrxxl-control  cr.mpact  drawn  In  accordance 
w.th  the  law  goes  mto  effect  when  two  or  more  States  agree  to  It 
Thi^  measure   is  coming    up   m    the   next   session   o(   Congress      If 

Yl^^Tf^l'"':?  Ma.s-^chu.setr_s  really  want  flood  contn.l%;e '  can 
nave  it  under  the  Ca.sey  biil 

rr^J^.l^''?^  ^°"''"'  -^'"^  ''^  ^^^^  ''''''^''  ^^^^  «°^d..  are  a  national 
menace  I  cannot  understand  why  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
refuse  to  cooperate  in  effecting  a  proper  flo-od-control  pro^^ra^i  for 
their  own  good  as  well  as  the  go<,d  of  their  neighbors  I  cannot 
understand  why  they  are  insisting  on  rights  they  do  not  have 
under  the  law.  Ignoring  entlrelv  how  responsible  they  are  for  the 
safety  of  the  rest  of  New  England  Therefore  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  there  is  more  in  their  ,-tubbornne.ss  than  meeVs  the  eve 

Thase  holding  out  for  the  compat^t  aro  phading  that  the  suffering 
people  want  and  need  flood  control  They  urge  us  to  disregard 
these  power  provisions  and  pay  attention  only  to  the  Immediate 
need  of  flood  d.ntrol. 

They  remind  me  of  the  suffering  sponsors  of  the  Liberty  I^arue 
who  pleaded   with   u.s.   "Don  t   tax   the  shirt   off   the   workingman's 
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back."  and  at  the  same  ttne  they  themselves  were  tearing  the 
shirts  off  the  backs  of  the  poor. 

The  compact  advocates  are  now  crying  cut  for  States'  rights  My 
friends.  I  am  for  States'  rights,  but  I  also  am  for  the  peoples 
rights  States"  rights  properly  interpreted  mean  people's  r.ghts. 
Bui  m  this  fight  States'  ngbta  mean  prlv«.i«  utility  righti  as 
aga:n.st  the  people  s  rights. 

This  week  I  return  to  Washington.  Our  light  for  real  flood- 
control  protection,  our  fight  for  loww  power  and  light  rates  Is 
golr.g  to  continue.  In  carrying  on  my  part  I  believe  that  I  am 
following  out  the  wishes  of  those  who  sent  me  to  Congress. 


The  National  Guard 


The  President's  Message  and  a  Bill  Introduced 

Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAXD  H.  SNELL 

OF   NEW  YORK 

tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  15,  1937 

Mr.  SXELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  message  is  a 
great  disappoixitmeiit .  It  reveals  cleaxly  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  fundamental  policies  and  attitude  of  the 
New  Deal  toward  business,  thrift,  and  investment.  Tlie  will- 
o'-the-wisp  of  Government -managed  economy  still  stands  as 
the  core  of  the  President's  empty  eloquence.  Mr.  Roosevelt  s 
vision  of  the  Government  managing  everything  is  here  re- 
affirmed and  enlarged. 

New  threats  against  American  business,  big  smd  little,  are 
Implicit  in  the  President's  declaraUon.  "If  private  enterprise 
does  not  respond,  Government  must  take  up  the  slack. 
What  we  can  do  covers  so  wide  a  field  and  so  many  subjects 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  include  them  all  in  this  message." 

That  is  a  formal  threat  of  national  dictatorship. 

The  universal  demand  for  immediate  relief  from  tax  poli- 
cies which  have  paralyzed  enterprise  with  uncertainty  and 
fear  is  dismissed  with  mere  devices  of  concealment  and 
evasion. 

Since  the  President  finds  it  impossible  to  make  a  spjecific 
recommendation  on  this  urgent  national  need.  I  have  today 
introduced  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  a  bill  calbng 
for  the  repeal  of  both  the  undistributed  profits  tax  and  the 
capital-stock  tax  els  embodied  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936. 

Moreover,  the  White  House  message  rep>eats  the  reckless 
doctrine  that  the  Federal  Budget  must  be  balanced  by 
greater  revenues  rather  than  by  curtailed  squandering. 
Specifically  on  this  point  the  President  says  he  can  accept 
no  revision  of  the  tax  laws  "which  involves  a  reduction  in 
the  aggregate  revenues." 

The  message  does  not  protect  the  Government  credit.  On 
the  contrary,  it  portends  more  spending  and  thereby  fore- 
casts a  continuing  trend  toward  ultimate  inflation. 

The  message  does  not  encourage  free  enterprise  but  urges 
more  bureaucratic  centralization  in  Washington. 

The  message  does  not  outline  sound  policies  of  conserva- 
tion but  predicts  vast  new  regional  experiments  of  unmeas- 
iired  cost  and  untested  social  value. 

Having  induced  an  unnecessary  business  recession  by  un- 
sound policies,  the  President  now  calls  upon  shackled  private 
enterprise  to  rescue  the  administration. 

Business  can  restore  prosperity,  and  will  do  so  If  and  when 
it  is  freed  from  the  harassing  impediments  of  Roosevelt 
policies. 

I  have  today  introduced  the  following  bill: 

A  bill  to  repeal  section  14.  title  I.  subtitle  B,  "Surtax  on  undis- 
tributed  profits,"  and  section  401.  title  n.  "Capital -stock  tax," 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  14.  title  I.  subtitle  B.  "Surtax 

on  lindlstrlbuted  profits,"  and  section  401,  title  n.  "Capital -stock 

tax."  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1S36,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 

repealed. 


cr 


HOX.  J.  BUELL  SXYDER 

OFF  r-X>  Sr^'  L  V  .\  N  i  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  ^'oi\.-inber  15.  1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  J  BUELL  SNIl-DEII  OF  PKN'KSTLVAVIA  DEI  JV- 
ERED  BEFORE  THE  .WNX.VL  CO.WENTION  OF  THE  N.\T10NAL 
GUARD  ASSOCIATION  AT  MONTGOMERY,  ALA.,  ON  OCTOBEK 
29.   1937; 


Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  pt^r- 
mission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an  address  delivered 
by  me  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Guard 
Association  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  October  29.  1937: 

I  feel  Signally  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  and  XAlk 
to  such  a  la."-ge  representation  of  men  upon  whom  tlie  Nation  s<) 
largely  depends  lor  the  maintenance  of  u.s  instituti.  :is  and  of 
government  itself. 

The  »i.-dom  of  our  forefathers  finds  no  bettor  e.Templification 
than  in  our  National  Guari  As  at  present  ccisXitutrc  vci;  i\rt  a 
heritage  of  their  fa-esight  in  decreeing  ag^ainsi  a  lar?:f  prolesi^ional 
army. 

The  primary-  interest  of  you  men  is  civil  Your  paramount  wish 
i5  for  a  happy,  contented,  prosperous  nation  which  only  is  aitain- 
uble  and  lasting  through  the  avoidance  of  the  »-idesprvad  di&n.;p- 
tion  consequent  upon  war. 

National  happiness,  contentment,  and  proepenty  are  the  fnnts 
of  uninterrupted  national  tranquillity  They  are  bles5ings  which 
flow  from  peace,  and  it  is  to  secure  their  flowage  that  the  .Nationai 
Guard  exists,  because  you  stand  as  our  major  bulwark,  not  alone 
collectively  but  mdividuiiih  .  by  the  very  nature  of  your  individual 
callings  against  t.hose  Iniluencrs.  those  factors,  which  lead  to 
unrest  and  armed  conflict  both  withixi  and  without  natiomU 
confines 

Our  forefathers  envisioned  this  jisycholopy  of  a  mihtia.  which 
down  to  tlus  pood  hour  has  been  not  pearc  at  any  price,  but  p.ace 
with  honor,  peace  unless  there  be  a  threat,  a  challenge  to  our 
Institutions,  to  our  unity,  to  our  pnnclpli?s  of  government,  to  all 
that  yonder  banner  exemplifies. 

Then  and  then  only  would  America  strike 

Then  and  then  only  would  you  men  of  the  National  Guard  wish 
to  strike — be  eager  to  strike. 

God  forbid  that  it  may  again  become  necessary 

Tlie  best  insurance  that  u  will  not  is  a  proper  measure  of  pre- 
paredness, and  by  that  I  do  not  niean  the  blueprint  kind 

You  men  who  iinow  intimately  the  horrors  of  war  many  by 
actual  experience,  and  stanch  disciples  of  the  doctrine  that  a 
strong  deJe-nse  is  the  best  bulwark  of  peace,  you  will  find  me 
supporting  you  in  that  view. 

If  preparedness  will  keep  you  out  of  war.  if  pref>aredness  will 
keep  you  at  your  fireside  with  your  loved  ones,  if  preparedness 
spells  continued  peace  for  our  America — and  I  know  of  no  surer 
guarantor — then  I  pledge  you  that  to  the  extent  that  1  may  con- 
tribute to  that  end  in  my  present  petition,  with  your  cooperation 
and  support,  we  shall  steadily  and  progressively  build  toward  a 
proper  measure  of  preparedness 

Of  course,  you  gentlemen  know,  as  well  as  I.  that  this  cannot  be 
done  In  a  day.  a  month,  or  a  year.  Much  time  and  money  will  be 
needed.  As  you  all  know,  we  have  been  buying  or  spending  our 
way  out  of  the  worst  depression  In  history.  It  ha.s  cost  huge  sums 
of  money — borrowed  money,  which  must  be  repaid  Preparedness 
has  been  the  gainer,  probably  not  as  much  as  we  all  might  vktsh, 
but  in  a  very  substantial  way,  because  our  leadership  saw  the 
wisdom  of  aiding  and  abetting  Industry  of  every  kind  and  desciip- 
tion.  which  meant,  of  course,  larger  than  normal  peacetime  outlays 
going  into  the  shipyards  and  into  the  factories  and  arsenals  of  the 
countrj-.  Government  owned  and  private. 

Tliere  can  be  no  question  that  we  have  progressed  more  rapidly 
than  under  normal  conditions.  But,  despite  our  gains,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

I  need  not  relate  to  this  assemblage  our  deficiencies.  You  are 
no  doubt  better  versed  with  them  than  I.  Wc  all  should  much 
prefer  that  none  existed  right  now,  not  because  we  feel  that  war 
is  imminent  but  becatise  if  there  were  no  deficiencies  war  would 
be  less  imminent  if  our  preparedness  doctrine  be  souiid. 

There  is  not  a  man  here  who  does  not  entertain  the  view  that 
we  cannot  long  continue  to  have  Federal  expenditure^^  exceed  Fed- 
eral Income,  but  I  am  sure  I  have  your  unanimous  approval  of  the 
position  I  took  at  tlie  last  session,  when  blanket  cuts  were  beliig 
vociferously  advocated  In  all  the  regular  annual  appropriation  bUls, 
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namely.   that   If   expenditures 
apace   with   the   amounts 
selective  retrenchment;  that  the 
spared  to  the  utmost. 

I  had  been  permitted  to  look 
more  than  a  negligible  amount 
be  withheld  from  expenditure  wl 
arm. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my 
to  pursue  Is  to  go  forward  with 
quite  definitely  shaped  by  the 
unrest  abroad.  I  should  be 
urge  not  emanating  from  the 
than  in  a  consistently  progresslv 

I  say  that  because  I  have 
determination  and  ability  of  the 
of  war. 

President  Roosevelt  has  said 
as  bitterly  as  you  and  I  do,  and 
help  of  our  peace-loving  n 
guide  the  ship  of  state  that  we 
unless  the  alternative  shall  be 
ciples  sacred  to  every  {jatriotic. 

It   is   my   Ann   conviction   also 
President,  despite  financial 
defense  preparation   goes  forwarc 
intimate  knowledge  of  those  influe 
ure  of  such  preparation  we  shou  d 
course.     If    and    when   he   shoul  1 
find  a  ready  and  responsive  Consr 
sympathetic. 

You  are  about  to  adjourn 
a  very  successful  one,  I  have  been 
I   suppose,    after   you    and   I 
Colonel   Chaffee   by   the   Bureau 
estimates. 

I  know  you  are  sis  happy  to 
to  have  him  accompany  me. 
my  district  earlier  in  the  month 
to  an  assemblage  composed  largely 
officers.     He    discoursed    In    a 
way  upon  the  essentialness  to 
Copies  of  his  talk  are  available, 
enriched  by  reading  It. 

I  thank  you  for  Inviting  me 
my  visit  with  you.     I  want  each 
will  always  find  a  welcome  in 
you  will  come  to  see  me.     I  want 
help  and  support  in  this  job  of 
I  am  sure  we  can  and  will 

I  could  not  conclude  without 
lection  of  a  new  president.     The 
responsible  office,  including  the 
and   his   predecessors,   add   em 
Judgment.     General  Leach  is  an 
and  genial  personality  presage  a 

The  members  of  my  committe<i 
Chief  of  Staff's  office  in  Washing 
than  any  other  to  keep  a  balance 
all  Its  auxiliaries,  such  as  the 
and  say  now,  he  knows  more  about; 
than  any  other  one  man.     He  is 
cient,  and  hard-working  clerk  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I  should  be  remiss  also  if  I  did 
The  Guard  and  the  Nation  owe 
In   Washington  for  many  years  l 
Justly  merits  the  highest  conum 
I  thank  you. 


bphlnd  the  scenes  and  I  knew  that 

been  appropriated  which  might 

Jiout  impairment  to  the  military 


he  hates  war.     He  hates  It  Just 

'vith  your  help  and  mine  and  the 

I  have  faith   that  he   will   so 

shall  continue  at  peace — only  and 

thproughly  repulsive  to  those  prln- 

blooded  American. 

that  we  may  depend  upon   the 

stringency,  to  advocate  that  national- 

on   a  scale   consistent   with   hla 

nces  which  bear  upon  the  meas- 

have.     I  say  let  him  chart  the 

advocate    acceleration,    he    will 

ess  and  a  national  spirit  wholly 

another  of  your  annual  conventions — 

told.     I  shall  hear  more  about  it. 

haie    learned    the   dictiim    given    to 

of   the   Budget   as   to   your    1939 


hive  Colonel  Chaffee  here  as  I  am 

colonel  flew  with  me  up  into 

and  made  the  principal   address 

of  National  Guard  and  Reserve 

interesting   and    illuminating 

(  of  a  balanced  military  team. 

believe.     Each  of  you  would  be 


Tlie 


meet 
success 


t) 
(If 
n  y 


accomplish 


r(i 


iphiisls 


tiost 


hin 
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HON.  WALTER 

OF  NEWl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  Noveikhzr 


Speakt  r 


Mr.  ANDREWS.    Mr 
ol  the  Congress  under  both 
velt,  I  am  struck  again  at  the 
by  the  fact  that  we  bib  still 
ployment  and  at  the  moment 
under  which  conditions  we  are 
gestions  of  what  ought  to  be 

This  special  session  was  callfed 
ably  to  bring  immediate  actiofi 
and  controversial  measures 


not   to   be   permitted    to    run 

resort  should    be   had    to 

defense  appropriations  should  be 


that  the  only  course  for  us 

the  programs  which  have   been 

Department.     Despite  all  of  the 

at  this  time  to  deprecate  any 

nt  himself  to  proceed  other 

way. 

confidence  in  the  will  and 
Chief  Executive  to  keep  us  out 


your  meeting.     I  have  enjoyed 
you  to  know  and  feel  that  you 
office  at  Washington.     I  hope 
your  friendship  and  I  want  your 
nine.     Working  together  closely, 
much, 
c  Dngratulating  you  upon  your  se- 
men you  have  chosen  for  that 
tiring  president.  General  Waller. 
to   your   wisdom   and   sound 
old  friend.     His  wide  knowledge 
effective  year. 
and  those  connected  with  the 
on   depend   on   one   man   more 
jn  the  financing  of  the  Army  and 
National  Guard.     As  I  said  before, 
the  general  set-up  of  the  Army 
with  us  today.     The  genial,  effl- 
our  committee,  John  Pugh,  of 


rot 


speak  of  Gen.  Milton  Reckord. 
a  debt  of  gratitude.     His  work 
behalf  of   the  National  Guard 
encjation  and  praise. 


G.  ANDREWS 

YORK 

:  REPRESENT  ati\t:s 

15.  1937  I 


after  7  years  as  a  Member 

P-esidents  Hoover  and  Roose- 

opening  of  the  special  session 

leavily  burdened  with  unem- 

n  another  business  recession 

once  more  flooded  with  sug- 

dfcne. 


by  the  President  presum- 

upon  two  very  important 

refer  to  the  wage  and  hour 


bill  and  a  new  farm  measure.  But  we  find  curselve.s  back 
here  on  the  floor  today  exactly  where  we  were  when  we  left 
here  a  little  over  2  month.s  ago.  Neither  of  the  two  meas- 
ures advocated  by  the  President  are  ready  for  con.sidcration 
and  it  would  appear  that  some  time  will  elapse  before  they 
are  brought  up  for  action.  Even  with  the  4-to-l  majority 
enjoyed  by  the  Democratic  Party  there  i.s  no  agreement, 
and,  if  anything,  there  i.s  sub.stantial  disagreement  among 
members  of  the  committees  concerned  with  the  development 
of  these  measures.  All  of  which  can  lead  to  only  one  of  two 
conclusions — that  the  call  for  the  special  session  was  made 
blindly  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  majority  leader- 
ship or  that  the  call  should  not  have  been  made  in  the  first 
place.  Forgetting  these  conclusion^,  however,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  most  of  u.o  that  with  the  marked  bu.siness  reces- 
sion in  most  all  fields  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  losing  all 
of  the  economic  gams  of  the  New  Deal  insofar  as  definitely 
coping  with  th^  everlasting  imemployment  situation  Is  con- 
cerned. In  other  words,  after  pnmmg  the  pump  by  spend- 
ing billions  for  this  and  that,  we  may  easily  find  ourselves 
right  back  in  the  cycle  where  we  started. 

There  is  some  basis,  however,  from  my  point  of  view  for 
encouragement  today.  Tliis  come->  in  the  first  place  even 
from  the  President  him.self.  according  to  press  reports,  of 
his  willingness  to  at  leait  listen  to  the  suggestion  that  it 
may  be  advisable  to  help  industry,  or  to  put  it  another  way. 
relieve  industry  so  that  it  may  be  in  a  position  to  see  what 
it  can  do  to  ab.sorb  th*-  unemployment.  Bcj'ond  this  there 
have  been  statements  by  Secretary  Morgenthau  and  others 
close  to  the  admini.-tration  supporting  this  point  of  view,  and 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  to  the  House  a  statement  in 
the  press  of  November  12  by  our  dLstingiiished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr. 
O'Connor.  Complaining  that  no  one  in  the  country  gives  a 
thought  to  5,000.000  private  employers,  Mr.  O'Connor  told 
reporters: 

We  are  pickmc  on  them,  abu.'^mg  them,  and  snooping  on  them 
Yet  the  only  place  anybody  can   get  a  Job   Is  from  a  private  em- 

ployrr. 

The  employers  won't  d-i  anything  while  living  under  the  fear  of 
the  Government,  with  taxe-s,  snooping,  and  so  on.  to  h.irass  them. 

If  the  Ways  and  Mf-an.s  Cummittoc  came  in  with  a  tax  bill 
chantjmg  the  capital  £;3.:u<  :ind  corporate  .surplus  ta.xes.  the  reaction 
would  be  tremendcu.s.  Th"  psvcholOKical  effect  would  be  im- 
mediate. 

I'm  going  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  build  up  that  idea. 


Strangling 
and  these 
thf'  back- 


The   undistributed    corporation    profits   tax    is 
smaller  manulactunng  roncem.s  in  the  country, 
many  thoasands  of  smaller  companies  are  really 
bone  of  employment  and  purchasing  power.     This  tax  will 
result  in  preventing  these  smaller  concerns  from  weathering 
any  serious  business  depression. 

The  last  depression  caused  the  impairment  of  surpluses 
and  working  capital.  If  not  allowed  to  restore  safe  surpluses 
to  tide  over  periods  of  lo.ss,  if  not  allowed  to  pay  off  bank 
loans  or  exempt  capital  investment  in  necessary  replacement 
of  worn-out  and  obsolete  equipnipnt  and  repairs,  the  answer 
is  only  too  plain— they  wiil  be  forced  out  of  business. 

I  speak  feelingly,  because  com.panies  of  which  I  know  are 
in  that  position  and  I  hav^  reason  to  know  that  their  case 
is  typical  of  a  very  larec  percentage  of  the  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country. 

We  are  in  another  depre.ssion  at  this  moment.  Whether 
it  will  be  of  short  or  long  duration,  no  one  knows. 

All  of  which  brings  m*^  to  rhe  point  of  these  few  remarks 
with  the  foUowing  suggestion..:  Readjust  the  corporate-sur- 
plus tax  or,  better,  repeal  it  entirely;  readjust  the  capital 
gain  and  loss  clause  or,  better,  repeal  it  entirely;  repeal  the 
nuisance  taxes. 

This,  of  course,  immediately  brings  up  the  question  of  Gov- 
ernment income  and  the  loss  to  the  Government  in  the  repeal 
of  these  taxes,  all  having  to  do  with  balancing  the  Budget. 
In  this  connection  I  am  reliably  informed  that  considerable 
consideration  has  been  given,  and  is  now  being  given,  by  tax 
experts  attached  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
others  in  the  Treasury  to  a  proposal  for  an  alternative  plan 
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which  would  be  known  as  a  gross  profits  tax.  A  carefxil 
analysis  made  by  a  nationally  known  accounting  house  of  the 
income  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1936  had  this  alter- 
native tax  plan  been  in  operation  Indicates  that  It  would  have 
produced  over  two  billion  in  revenues  to  the  Government  for 
that  year. 

I  hope  the  m.embers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
give  immediate  consideration  to  the  basic  facts  and  under- 
lying theories  behind  this  alternative  proposal  known  to  them. 
Some  of  its  members.  I  know,  are  partially  informed  on  its 
proposals,  and.  as  I  have  stated,  your  tax  experts  are  very  well 
Informed.  My  suggestion  then  boils  down  to  the  repeal  of  the 
three  taxes  mentioned  and  the  substitution  of  an  alternate 
plan  known  to  Ways  and  Means  and  Treasury  experts. 

Business  by  now  should  have  learned  its  lesson,  as  well  as 
the  Government.  Make  1938  a  trial  year  for  industry.  Put 
Industry  on  tr.al  for  one  full  year  under  this  program  and  you 
will  see  results. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  results  of  the  present  unemployment 
census  soon  to  be  completed  will  be  accurate  and  the  present 
indications  are  that  this  census  is  going  to  be  well  done. 
With  this  we  will  have  some  real  information  on  which  to 
base  appropriations  for  relief.  All  of  this  can  be  taken  care 
of  under  a  plan  such  es  I  have  outlined.  Between  now  and 
Christmas  put  these  changes  in  our  tax  structure  into  effect 
for  1938.  Put  It  up  to  industry.  Next  to  the  employee  out 
of  work,  no  one  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  last  7  years  more 
than  the  average  head  of  the  average  small  business.  There 
i-  not  1  in  10  persons  on  W.  P.  A..  P.  W.  A.,  or  any  sort  of 
rcbef  who  would  not  rather  have  a  real  job  of  his  or  her  own. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  program  will  solve  all  our  difl5- 
culties.  but  It  will  go  a  long  way  and.  if  adopted,  I  am  sure. 
another  census  taken  at  the  end  of  next  year  will  justify  this 
course. 


Insurance  Against  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday,  November  15.  1937 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  LOUIS  JOHNSON.  THK  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OP  WAR.  TO  THE  CONVENTION  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION.  DEPARTMENT  OP  VIRGINIA.  AT  DAN- 
VILLE. VA  ,  ON  AUGUST  25,  1937 


Mr  BURCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  the 
Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  at 
the  Convention  of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  my  congressional  district,  in  the  city  of  Danville, 
on  August  25.  1937: 

Fellow  Legionnaires,  we  of  West  Virginia  are  proud  to  share  with 
you  of  our  moUier  State  a  common  heritage  of  principles  and 
Ideal.'^  Many  of  us  are  closely  bound  to  you  In  ties  of  blood  I 
humbly  offer  my  own  case  as  an  example.  I  was  born  and  brought 
up  m  Roanoke  I  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vu^inia,  My 
parent*   and  my  brothers  still  live  In   the  Old  Dominion  SUte. 

Between  our  two  States  Nature  has  set  up  thick  forests  and 
Fteep  ridges  In  other  parts  of  the  world  these  might  have  be- 
come fortified  frontiers.  Not  so  with  us.  Between  our  peoples 
there  stand  no  barriers,  physical  or  spiritual. 

We  are  linked  with  you  in  our  culture  and  our  economy.  We 
made  mutual  sacrifices  In  France.  We  fought  side  by  side  as 
members  of  the  same  Eightieth  Division  In  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive.  It  seems  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  get 
together  occa.slonally.  talk  over  our  conunon  problems,  and  con- 
sider some  of  the  questions  that  affect  not  only  the  well-being 
of  our  two  States  but  also  the  welfare  of  our  whole  Nation. 

About  4  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege,  as  your  national  com- 
mander, to  be  your  ofDclal  guest.  I  then  had  tlie  opportunity  to 
see  what  valuable  services  you.  my  comrades  of  the  American 
Legion,  were  performing  in  the  interests  of  your  communities  and 
In  the  welfare  of  our  country. 


You  had  JuFt  pa.=sed  through  a  try.ng  period  of  eccr.orr.:c  ad- 
versity Many  of  ycu  had  been  hurt:  Feme  qu;tf  bacHv  Evfn 
now,  perhaps,  net  all  of  you  have  recovered  With  the  s^me  fight- 
ing  spirit  that  many  cf   you.   yours-e!\e^   veterans  cf   the   T^ivcrtv- 

nmth   Divis.cn,  displayed   in   th?   capture   ( f   the   cr.cn:v   pc'^:t:cns 

east  of  the  Meuse  and  with  the  sam--  dogeed  determination  that 
others  of  you.  members  of  the  Eightieth  Division  showed  m 
pushing  through  the  heav>'  swamps  and  shell-torn  roads  of 
Buzancy.  you  dug  in.  practiced  and  preached  the  principles  of 
Americanism,  fortified  your  positions  against  subversive  infiucnces. 
and  moved  fonxard  for  the  count«^ttack 

May  I  add  that  in  the  successful  campaign  cf  education  apainst 
subversive  influences,  led  by  the  national  Amencanism  commis- 
Eion  of  the  American  Legion.  It  was  a  citizen  of  this  cltv  of  Da:;- 
viUe  who  played  a  confiplcuous  role  I  refer  to  my  gciod  friend 
and  fellow  legionnaire,  your  own  neighbor.  Hugh  T    Williams 

The  battle  against  the  depression,  thank  God,  has  been  won. 
Ycu  Legionnaires  of  Virginia,  marching  alongside  your  comrades 
from  other  Slates  of  the  Union,  may  take  Jtist  pride  in  the  role 
you  played  m  that  great  crisis.  For  the  second  time  in  vour 
generation  you  heard  the  call  of  country  and  faithfullv  ar..<:wered. 

Today  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  the  seeds  of  recovery  planted 
with  your  help  and  cooperation.  Gone  are  the  worries  of  yester- 
day The  wcunds  of  battle  are  healing.  Our  ideais,  our  principles. 
and  our  form  of  government  have  been  secured  and  strengthened. 
Confidence  is  increasing  Prosperity  Is  rettimlng  Well  may  we 
boast  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  today  are  men  and  women 
more  secure  in  their  property,  more  protected  in  their  lives  and 
more  happy  In  their  outlook  toward  the  future  than  in  the  United 
States. 

As  I  fiew  o%-er  Pittsylvania  County  this  morning  and  looked  down 
upon  the  peaceful  hills  and  valleys  below,  my  mind  traveled  back 
to  world  news.  Violence,  pillage,  and  destruction  pervade  Asia. 
Brother  is  pitted  against  brother  in  Europe  Throughout  the  world 
forces  of  evil   are  trying   to  push   civilization   to  an   Armageddon. 

Again  I  looked  down  below.  Now  we  were  flying  over  the  city 
of  Danville  Mills,  ofBce  buildings,  dwellings,  schools  parks,  aU 
of  them  seemed  to  look  up  toward  me  and  raise  their  heads  in 
pride  of  progress  and  achievement  in  the  works  of  peace,  comfort, 
and  pleastu"e.  In  the  distance  pastoral  scenes  and  row  upon  row 
of  green  tobacco  fields,  topped  and  spread  to  mattirity.  beckoned 
me  to  tbe  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  community  below. 

It  seemed  f.intastic  to  think  of  war  in  the  midst  of  these  peacvftil 
surroundings  Yet  no  more  so.  perhaps,  than  It  was  25  years  ago 
to  think  that  you  and  I  and  many  of  our  friends  would  sail  across 
the  Atlantic  to  offer  our  lives  In  battle  for  the  security  of  our 
country 

We  who  have  seen  war  at  close  range  and  have  felt  the  last 
warm  breath  of  our  dear  departed  comrades  in  the  muck  and  chaos 
of  tjattle.  we  are  the  last  to  look  with  favor  upon  any  national  policy 
of  aggression. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  who  have  lived  through  the  horrors  of 
war's  holocaust  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  wives,  to  our  children, 
and  to  our  institutions,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  Insure  our  lives 
and  our  property  against  the  possibilities  of  a  bloody  str^oggle  that 
would  dlsttirb  the  tranquillity  and  the  happiness  of  Dan-i-ille  and 
the  thousands  of  other  peaceful  conununltles  in  Virginia.  West 
Virginia,  and  our  sister  States. 

In  the  midst  of  disturbances,  however,  with  fires  already  burn- 
ing here  and  there,  and  with  world-wide  conflagration  threatening, 
we  cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by.  We  must  strengthen  oui  insurance 
against  the  possibility  of  even  a  singe. 

Most  of  you  undoubtedly  carry  insurance  policies  against  death, 
against  personal  injury,  against  property  damage,  against  fire,  and 
perhaps  against  storm.  Many  of  you  may  pass  through  life  un- 
scathed and  never  collect  on  your  premiums.  Yet  your  sound 
business  sense  pleads  with  you  to  keep  on  paying  to  protect  yourself 
against  the  havoc  of  dreaded  disaster. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  another  type  of  Insurance, 
whose  premiums  you.  as  taxpayers,  pay  and  whose  dividends  you, 
as  citizens,  collect.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  your  Army,  your 
insurance  against  war,  and  tirge  you  to  keep  up  your  premium.s 
and  perhaps  slightly  to  increase  tliem. 

You  pay  comp>aratively  little  for  what  you  get  en  your  policy. 
Your  premium  for  all  land,  air  and  sea  forces  is  about  $5  per 
capita.  In  Germany  you  would  pay  $8;  in  Japan,  fI3.  in  Italy. 
$14;  in  Great  Britain,  '|15;  in  Prance,  123;  and  in  Russia.  t33:  and, 
what  is  worse,  you  undoubtedly  would  be  less  able  to  afford  the 
expenditure. 

We  compete  with  no  foreign  powers  in  the  race  for  armament 
nor  In  the  lust  for  conquest.  We  ask  that  we  be  allowed  to  work 
out  our  own  destiny  in  our  own  way  without  any  outside  inter- 
ference. 

Today  the  weak  In  the  world  apparently  invite  aggression  from 
without  and  disorder  and  chaos  from  within.  But  "when  the 
strong  man  fully  armed."  to  quote  from  Luke,  "guardeth  his  own 
court,  his  goods  are  in  peace." 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  strong  and  well  armed  your  .Army  ap- 
pears to  be  today  and  what  it  is  doing  to  keep  your  goods  in  peace. 

Note  well  that  when  I  speak  of  the  Army  I  refer  to  it  as  "ycur" 
Army  or  "our"  Army.  It  is  not  a  conscripted  force  called  to  the 
colors  against  its  will.  It  is  not  a  mercenary  horde  bent  on  spoil 
and  splendor.  It  is  a  body  of  American  citizens  recruited  from 
your  farms  and  your  factories,  from  your  schools  and  your  homes. 
who  have  chosen  as  their  life's  work  service  in  the  professional 
armed  forces  of  our  country. 
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Perhaps  I  can  best  Illustrate  .. 
career  of  EKinville's  outstanding 
wartime  Regular,  who  has  devc  1 
heroism  in  France  has  been  ren- 
Cross. 

His  name  Is  Lawrence  M.  „_ 
vlUe  to  Join  the  Army  almost  _ 
Wooding,  your  beloved  perennial 
successive    52   years   as   the 
The  Army  was  very  small — 
mobile  was  In  Its  Infancy, 
clpal  means  of  transportation 
Army  muleteer. 

In  the  cactus  fields  of  Texaj 
in  the  shell-torn  fields  of 
laden  mules  have  become 

At  Exermont,  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  phase  of  the  ^ 
the  First  Division  met  with 
were    halted.     Communication 
A   call  was  sent  for   telephone 
Wheel   horses  faltered   In   thei|- 
then  fell  the  duty  to  load  a  ^ 
wire  and  to  rush  them  to  the 

There  was  no  time  to 

with  the  heavy  reels  of  wire 
He  formed  the  animals  into  a 
started    cut.     The    shortest 
Almost  immediately  the  enem3i 
fire.     One  mule  let  cut  a  pitif 
and  another.     Five  of  his  ten 

Undaunted.  Lumpkin   

lop,  brought  his  train  up  to 
packs,   and   delivered  the  badl; 
turned  aroiind.  made  a  second 
valuable  cargo. 

For  this  act  of  gallantry 
Service   Cross.     He    wears   elghF 
badge  for  four  major  and  fou* 
front.     Since  the  armistice  he 
he  is  a  staff  sergeant  in  the 
ton.    Canal    Zone,    in   charge 
artillery — still  loyal  to  his  fa 
In  all  of  our  wars  we  have 
those  made  during  the  World 
you.     We    are    honest    enough 
enough  to  do  our  utmost  to 
gency  ever  again  arises. 

Men  may  spring  to  arms  c 
their  equipment,    their   arms, 
these    necessary    Items    cannot 
E>ays,  weeks,  perhapw  months, 
established  or  changed  into 
while,  perhaps,  time  and  tide 

To  perfect  our  machinery  to 
axiomatic  that  we  must  be  pr 
something  more  than  having  a 
for  battle.  The  wars  of  today 
fesslonal  soldiers.  They  are  s 
of  nations,  and  even  civilizat: 
America  awake.  Its  money  and 
manpower  wUling  and  ready  tc. 
bllitles  of  American  citizenship. 

To  this  end  the  officers  and 
keeping  physically  fit   and 
in  peace  and  war.     In  our 

slcns   overseas   they   are   pi 

The  battlefields  of  Europe  and 
weapons,   training,    and   ec 

General  and  division  staffs 

Interest,  ever  on  the  alert,  in 
Improve  otir  methods,  oxir  tactlts 

The  Army  Instructs  and 
the  National  Guard.     It  teaches 
at  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Reserves.    It  fosters  and  nv 

develops  war  plana  for  the 

emergency,  may  be  called  upon 

All  these  functions  It  perform^ 
165.000  enlisted  men.     No  first 
ones,  rank  as  low  in  military 
has  a  force  greater  than  our  cc. 
Guard.  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
emergency  even  peace- loving 
almost  900.000  men,  while  our 
Is  less  than  500,000. 

In  1920,  after  a  thorough 

paredness.  Congress  decided  t 

men  are  needed  for  the  Regul 
duties.    Since  then  our  rei 
the  state  of  the  world  has 
are  far  below  this  desired 
14,000  officers  and  165,000  enllst^l 
With  your  help  and  cooperatidn 
appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
strength.    Even  with  these 


their  character  by  pointing  out  tl.e 

World  War  soldier,   a   peace   and 

(^ted  his  life  to  the  Army  and  v.-hose 

.-arded  with  a  Distinguished  Serv.ce 

Lumpkin.     He  left  his  home  In  Dan- 

30  years  ago.     At  that  time  Harry 

mayor,  had  served  but  22  of  his 

of  your   municipal    government. 

than  it  is  even  now.     The  auto- 

and  mules  provided  the  prtn- 

Lumpkin  chose  the  career  of   an 


ivilizatlans 


gan  Isona 
lann 
and 
equlpn  lent 
folic  w 


thai 


grown 
stren?  h 


In  the  Jiingle  swamps  of  Panama, 
he  and  his  pack  train  of  heavily 


conspicuous. 

of  Octo6er  4,  1918.  at  the  opening 

-Argonne  offensive,  the  attack  of 

stubborn  resistance.     Infantry   lines 

with    the    artillery    broke    do-vn. 

wire.     Trucks   were    bogged   down. 

traces.     Upon   Sergeant   Lumpkin 

train  of  10  mules  with  telephone 

ng  line. 

Lumpkin  loaded  his  mules 

threw  several  diamond   hitches. 

narrow  column  of  single  files  and 

led    over    high,    open    ground. 

spotted  the  pack  train.     It  opened 

il  bray  and  toppled,  then  another. 

i|iules  were  killed. 

He  moved  out  at  a  full  gal- 
he  artillery  position,  unloaded  his 
■  needed  telephone  wire.  Then  he 
;rlp,  and  brought  up  the  rest  of  the 

Liunpkln  received   the  Distinguished 

-"      stars    on   his    World   War    sen.- ice 

minor  operations  on  the  western 

continued  in  the  service.    Today 

^cond  Field  Artillery  at  Fort  Clay- 

a    pack    train    in    the    mountain 

faitAful  mules. 

ieen  guilty  of  serious  mistakes      Of 

War,  no  one  Is  more  familiar  than 

to    confess    them    and    courageous 

prevent  their  repetition,  if  an  emer- 

ov*  night,  but  what  of  their  rations, 

and    their    ammunition?     Many    of 

be    bought    in    the    open    market. 

may   pass   before   factories   can    be 

n  illtary   arsenals   or   depcrts.     Mean- 

'"  not  wait. 

avert  such  a  possible  disaster  it  is 
pared.  Today  preparedness  means 
small,  efficient  Regular  Army  ready 
lo  longer  are  fought  alone  by  pro- 
.ruggles  of  whole  nations,  groups 
ons.  Preparedness  means  keeping 
resources  available,  and  Its  whole 
exercise  the  duties  and  responsi- 


pnpari 


the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  are 

meijitally  alert  to  serve  thedr  country 

at  home  and  in  our  possea- 

ng,    studying,    and   experimenting. 

^ia  today  are  proving  grounds  for 

"It.     The    Army   schools    and    the 

these  struggles  with  professional 

the  light  of  these  experiences,  to 

"    and  our  training. 

enco^ages  the  growth  and  efficiency  of 

and  develops  the  R.  O.  T.  C   units 

t  trains   and   leads  the   Organized 

nurtures  the  C.  M.  T.  C.    It  studies  and 

bilization  of  Industry  that,   in   an 

to  convert  plowshares  Into  swords. 

J  with  but  about  12,000  officers  and 

rate  power,  and  very  few  smaller 

strength.     Portugal  and  Greece  eich 

-i3lned  Regular  Army,  Navy,  National 

4nd  all  other  Reserve  units.     In  an 

is  ready  to  put  in  the  field 

available  strength  for  immediate  use 


sti  !dy 


itr 


_    of  the  whole  problem  of  pre- 

18,000  officers  and  280.000  enlisted 

•  Army  properly   to   carry   out   its 

responsibilities  have  not  been  decreased  iind 

even  more  harried.    Yet  our  forces 

•    Otir  mlrJmum  needs  today  are 

men. 

,  I  trust  that  Congress  will  s(X)n 

tring  our  Army  up  to  Its  necessary 

additions,  however,  we  will  still  rank  in 


the  :?^e  of  '-•Mr  st.\ndlne  arniy  bclcw  nil  r;r=f-rate  powers.  Tliercfor© 
I  feel  confident  that  there  is  no  danger  tho^e  increases  will  heiid 
the  United  States  toward  militari-m. 

Although  the  duUes  and  responsibilities  nf  mlll'ary  prcparcdnc^a 
weigh  heavily  on  the  Army,  its  officers  anri  enti.s'ed  n-.-'Ti,  working 
together  with  civilian  employees,  are  performing  Invaluable  service 
of  a  nonmilitary  churvicter  for  the  welfare  of  oiir  country^  To  giv© 
j-ou  a  con:plf'te  picture  of  the  activities  of  the  War  D«>piirtment  oa 
rivers  and  liarbors.  li^iland  water*-ay^.  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Bvirrau 
of  Insular  Affairs-  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  most  important-  would 
take  hours 

Perhaps  I  can  be.^t  Illustrate  the  work  of  the  War  Department  by 
pointing  out  to  you  Its  prin'Mpal  arhu-vernents  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  outstanding  accompli.'-hn.ent  of  the  W;ix  Department  in  the 
President's  rerovery  program  probably  waa  in  connection  with  the 
Civilian  Con.servailou  Corps  Called  upcn  without  previous  notice 
to  mobilize,  equip,  house,  pay.  and  clothe  300,000  unen.ployed  young 
civilians,  a  force  greater  than  wa.s  miLstered  into  the  military  service 
during  the  entire  war  with  Spiiiii,  the  Army  went  about  Its  work 
quietly  and  efficiently. 

During  the  first  4  years  that  the  Civilian  Con.srrvatlon  Corps  has 
been  in  existence  the  .Army  has  e.nrolled  approximately  1,869.000 
men.  constructed  approxirr.ately  2  000  work  camps,  paid  the  en- 
roUees  and  handled  their  all<jtnient.s,  and  purchased  and  Inspected 
their  needed  supplies  and  equipment. 

In  the  last  4  years,  the  .\rn.y  ha.s  ndded  another  chapter  to  Its 
brilliant  history  as  a  relief  at^ency  in  times  of  national  emergency. 
Early  this  year,  the  Ohio  River  Valley  was  inundated  by  the  great- 
est flood  in  our  history  T^ie  valley  of  the  lower  MLsslsslppI  simi- 
larly was  threatened  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  became 
homeless.  Property  damatze  amounted  to  millions.  While  the 
flocdwaters  were  still  rising,  the  .\rmy  moved  to  the  rescue  and 
cooperated  with  other  branch<-s  of  the  Government  and  with  the 
great  relief  agencies,  Tt^.e  enlisted  men.  ofScers,  and  employees  of 
the  War  Department  sped  ahead  cf  tlie  raging  waters  to  save  life. 
to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  to  relieve  the  u.nfortunates,  and  to  aid  in  the 
restoration  cf  order  among  these  .':Tic'<en  communities. 

Army  engineers  directed  1,")0  000  w  Tkers  along  the  lower  MlssLs- 
slppi,  strengthened  leves.  guarded  against  breaks  and  diverted 
mounting  torrents  to  available  fioodways.  Army  doctors  estab- 
lished emergency  hosp.tals  and  directed  the  prevention  of  disca.se. 
Army  aviators  dropped  needed  medicines  and  scrums  to  I-solated 
communi'ics  Army  radiomen  helped  to  establish  communications 
for  them  with  the  outside  world  Following  this  great  emergency, 
the  facili^ifs  f  the  War  Department,  so  far  a.s  passible,  were  per- 
mitted to  help  m  the  hj-X^edy  restoration  of  the  stricken  areas. 

There  are  further  Instancfs  of  the  tiseful  work  of  the  Armv  In 
the  la.=t  4  y^ars  In  the  devflopmenf  of  aviation,  aerial  photography, 
aviation  medicine,  and  in  the  cooperation  with  tiie  Department  ut 
Agriculture  on  weath>T  forecasting 

Perhaps  I  have  given  you  enough  in-tanccs  of  the  service  of  your 
Armv  m  military  and  nonmllltary  fields  to  give  you  a  bett4?r  com- 
prehension of  the  scope  of  Its  services. 

You  may  well   bo  proud  of  your  .\:iny 
pared    Tor   emergency    in   p-^ace   and    war, 
the   safety  of   your   lives,   the   happiness 
Integrity  of  your  institutions 

Fellow  Legionnaires,  vigilance  for  the  safety  of  our  country  Is 
our  sacred  duty  We  who  fought  to  save  it  must  be  ever  ready  to 
preserve  it.  To  each  of  ycu.  I  thc.cfcre  commend  as  a  motto 
toward  your  country,  the  famovis  edict  of  the  Roman  Senate,  wlilcli 
It  Imposed  upon  its  leader"?  m  time  of  distress: 

"Seie  ye  that  the  republic  receive  no  harm!" 


It  belongs  to  yoxi.  Pre- 
;t  is  your  insurance  for 
of   your   homes,    and   the 


Corporate  Undistributed  Profits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  .NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATrVTES 
Momday.  November  15.  1937 


RADIO  COLLOQUY  BETWEFN  HON    EM.'^NUEL  CELLER    OP  NEW 
YORK,  AND  HON    WILLIAM  M    CITRON.  OP  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  colloquy  over 
station  WJZ  and  the  blue  network  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  on  Wednesday,  November  10,  1937: 

Mr.  Celler.  There  is  a  quaint  oriental  query:  "Which  Is  the 
happier  man,  he  with  nine  millions  of  money  or  he  with  nine 
daughters?"  The  answer  is;  ■The  man  with  nine  daughters  be- 
cause ho  wants  no  more."  So  it  Is  with  taxes.  Nobody  wants 
them.  Nevertheless,  we  must  have  them  In  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Government.     Uowcver,  our  taxes  heretofore  hava 
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lr>e-c  u:  t  k-s    an  c   u  n  cer^A. :  r.  \  5e< 

Mr  CrrECN  Wl.f:.  wc  rcr.".  er.;  :n  «pe-c:.<v'.  sts?.--r.  uf  -sr .: 
>>s.  t>cc:r.  r-n.5.cl;-r3::c^  cf  f.  tct  :«lx  ^•..■.  I:  .5  ^.-^r'^d  \l 
cJ  the?*'  esciess*>  and  mecuAli'. »**  may  be  el.nu::s;«l 

\ir    Ct-.-^tx    T-irie   will  net    p-.r^i:-    us  ".cr.:ch:   to   dwe:.: 
thfAe  ciiJ-.wes    but  we  E>.c.;:d  p,>ir.t  cu:  sc,:::.c  ^f  tl.e  fAul..*  c; 
so-ca:".e<i  c.rTv^rate   iindiftr-.b-te'd  prcSts   ti-X 

When  :h;-  Xax  m-as-  orunnaiiv  pTT!5er:t«i  wv  were  told  t.ha:  it  wru'.d 
be  a  scr-i  of  painless  tai.  Experience  has  shewn  us  thst  the  Gov- 
ernmer.t.  wivt  vhi*  t»x.  is  very  much  like  th^e  fo-oaiied  kind  mcHlier 
»ho  rsve  her  sen  ch.lctf-c-fDrm  be-ore  spank. r^  htm  Th.15  tax  wsa 
:c  cr>-a:e  better  diftribtrtron  ci  wralti-.  and  ether  ev'V'r.omic  refcrm 
In  that  it  has  failed  Frankly  whia  we  need  '.n  Washington  ;s 
more  refr>rTri  in  taxation  rather  than  relonn  throug^h  taxation 
Suppos.e  you  bei:in  by  explaining:  th;i  tax 

Mr  CmtON  The  undistributed  prof.tj  tax  is  levied  upc^n  t*:r.se 
year!y  earnlne?  nf  a  corporation  which  a.-ie  not  d'.str'.but,«i  m  ri.ri- 
dends.  In  other  word*.  :t  arts  as  a  ine  upon  corporations  that 
wiah  xc  retain  eamm^ts  instead  oi  di&trlbutui^  them  to  stock- 
holders 

Mr  Cni,nt  Exactly '  And  the  crea*er  the  proportion  c«f  eaminc? 
rela.lne-d  the  larger  tlie  tax  rat*  Thie  surtax  on  undtstr.buted 
protus  ■varies  from  7  to  7T  percent. 

Mr.  Crracs  This  tax  had  as  SU  avowed  purpose  the  foreLnp  cf 
ccrporatirns  to  pay  out  their  earnings  in  dividends  so  that  wealthy 
mdinduais  who  own  stock  will  have  to  pay  hteher  income  taxes. 
IncidenlaUy.  It  was  also  aereed  that  this  tax  would  yield  preater 
re-.ent.es  to  the  Ftd-.ra'.  Treasury  Do  y_-»u  beiiex'e,  Mr.  Cn :  kw, 
thit  the  present  act  achieves  these  purpos<^* 

Mr  CI-MJ3I  Nc:  115  Bobbie  Bum5.  the  poet.  said.  "The  N-^  laid 
sciiemes  o  mioe  and  men.  gang  aft  a-gley.  Like  many  other  art£ 
deiicned  to  a.ccmp'.ish  two  divervreni  aims,  it  doesn  t  succeed  in 
e'.th- r  T*tls  i,rx  Titt^-mpts  to  reform  corporation  practices  to  cut 
down  aroidarv^  arxl  increafie  Federal  revenue  Experts  Infonn  us 
that  as  a  revenue  producer  It  has  been  a  dlsappcmtment.  As  for 
curinfr  tax  avi.i:daace  the  cure,  apparently,  is  worse  than  the  di»- 
eiso  The  taj.  does  net  apply  to  Irdivtdtials  cr  partnerships  and 
many  corpora  lens  are  now  ca.^lne  of!  their  rr'XTato  form  as  a 
means  of  e«H;apo  Unincorporated  entities  po  sco'. l  free  Anotiier 
method  of  defeating  the  tax  is  to  mafenily  unduly  unnecessary 
expenses  thus  decreasing  profits  for  distribution  Another  avenue 
cf  escare  1,-   :::CTrpcr?.-i::i  in  foreic'-.   cj-jr.tries. 

Mr.  Crracw    That  seems  decidedly  unlust 

Si.nce  childhood  I  have  been  told  tiiat  we  should  always  set  aside 
a  bit  i:r  a  riiir.v  d.»y  I  understand  t±iat  tins  tax  prevent^  the 
buildlne  up  ol  rt serves  for  a  rainy  dav.  so  that  wh^n  the  lesn  year? 
ccme  there  w  11  be  nc  seed  com.  TI..S  mear,^  tliat  the  ability  to 
rtrUft^'e  acainst  depression  Is  we.okcned 

Mr  CrLim  Qiilte  true  Furthermore,  the  bill  in  the  first  place. 
restricts  the  expansion  of  business,  prevents  a  corporation  from 
using  It*  ovfn  accumulated  profits  upon  which  it  has  already  paid 
a  tax.  to  pay  for  improvements,  and  cnlarpeinent*  cf  capital  ikss<^ts. 
This  ha5  a  decided  tendency  to  stop  corporation  prowth  and  check 
r*  •  mpicyTnen'  As  y.  a  indicate,  tins  tax  ptii.uires  thrift  and  im- 
pairs the  ab.l.ty  of  corporations  to  withstand  depressions.  With 
no  reserves,  pay  rolls  are  reduced  all  the  more  quickly  In  times  of 
eccncmic  difT^.ultles.  Unemployment  Is  quickened.  Labor,  ordi- 
narily, is  the  irst  to  be  affected  in  any  business  decline.  This  tax 
eir.phii.-h^es  the  dancer 

Mr  CrrRON  I>>e«r.  t  it  seem,  odd  that  on  the  one  hp.nd  the  Gov- 
ernment will  Impend  bllllcna  on  public  works  to  create  employment 
and  enrich  the  pnvate  resources  of  the  corporations,  and  on  the 
other  hand  th'-  same  Government  enforces  this  tax  cn  undUlr'ibutod 
profl'f,  which  without  your  amendments,  gives  «tome  corp(.irations 
an  cpportunity  and  an  excuse  to  retard  reemployment. 

What  la  the  effect  of  the  tax  on  business  growth? 

Mr  Cexleh.  I  find  that  the  tax  decidedly  restricts  expansion,  the 
purchase  of  new  machinery  and  equipment;  replacement  of  obso- 
le'e  structures,  and  parxs  are  discouraged.  Thus  work  and  Jobs  are 
reduced      Labor  acam  suffers 

Are  farmers  adversely  affected? 

Mr.  CrmoN  It  would  seem  so.  Reduced  wapes  and  reduced 
numbers  of  jt.bs  reduces  the  demand  for  farm  products.  Farmers 
apparently  are  worried  abovit  seUlng  their  surplus  crops.  Thus 
their  troubles  are  augmented. 

Do  you  believe  tlie  act  affects  all  corporations  In  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Ceixer.  No.  Tlie  act  especially  penalizes  the  small  growing 
corporations,  and  the  weak  corporations  who  are  in  debt.  Cer- 
tainly It  Is  rei.sonable  to  expect  that  older  established  corporations 
with  stable  earnings  will  be  less  concerned  about  plowing  back  a 
part  of  their  earnings  than  small,  growing  corporations  or  cor- 
porations wit  1  fluctuating  earnings.  Young  growing  corporations 
need  large  funds  for  expansion  and  often  they  cannot  get  these  funds 
except  by  the  relnvestmtnt  of  their  earnings.  The  minute  small 
busine.ss  u.scs  its  earnings  for  future  growth  Instead  of  disbursing 
them  the  penalty  tax  applies.  Furthermore,  It  is  clear  that  small 
corporations  -annot  float  bonds  or  issue  stock  as  readily  as  can 
large  corporations  that  have  a  name  and  whose  securities  are  listed 
on  the  stock  market.  In  a  way  It  sissures  large  monopolistic  con- 
cerns that  no  potential  competitors  will  be  able  to  grow  to  a  point 
where  they  w  11  offer  serious  competition.  Of  course,  the  tax  as  It 
now  stands  tends  to  check  the  growth  of  the  larger  corporations  as 
well  as  the  small  ones,  but  the  little  fellows  And  it  much  harder  to 
bear  than  the  big  ones. 


Xtr    CrrsciX    I   underrt-^nd   fCKr.e   cuirpcrattons  s^jcu'.d   par   c\it    a 
Ir-rciT   i!:fi.re   of   cinut-cs   ;is   civicrncs   while     or.    t.h.t-    ot^-.rr    l.v.-.i 
rr.^^r.T  r:hers  shruid  er.^f-^rcr  tc  ^tl■.^■i  up  ^  stT'cr..rfr  f."s,::::%:  <•.-•,:.  - 
tune -tht:    1?     by   #^t,m_ii;'.hf  :.i:>c   thr.r    res»frve5  lx>fv\re   d"^tt-i  ;:t  .1  <; 
iir.y  (..r:..:.rs     .«^  a  tiu^^rd  atra::---:   a:.v  f.iturc  j.x>ss.t.-Ce  trc.lvc- 

Mr  Ctz.:xt:  T>.'.t  5  th--  ru^  T!-.r  Gcrrrr.n-.f  r.t  "cir.i'..i;  ..■..  <"  .■.:  i 
wcrk  b«ct^.  wsys  l-\:t  M-.fcrf.ir.atflT  ur.vicr  this  Iait  Nx-ivix-  ct  \V.e 
r^t-iltics  ;r.vo{\-e<l  dividends  eqii*^  to  s  T«ry  iarpr  prCfV-t  ,,-r.  cf 
thf  crvriincs  w.::  N'  p.'ii.i  rtv* "•-■'- •<"*='  -"'  the  firat-.c:*:  po.i.c:-  cf 
the  cc*pcrst.cr.  Ir.  ether  wcrv.s  this  tAX  a.<;sur.ir<  a  s^r:  cf  vir..- 
r  rnitv  ft:v.c:vc  all  c^Trpcratiof.s.  a  unformitT  thai  Ov^cs  nc,  r\ist 
T!-.f   tAx    tc  the  extent   t.hat    r.   presumes  unlfc»nr>lty    15.    thcrrfcre. 

lilt"  CU;  tAl'  .t" 

Mr  CrraoN  Mr  Cn  ;  ni  does  tlvt  prcsaent  act  discruuiiiaVr  a,cai.-.s; 
ecrty  r;~.ti.>r.s  with   c;ebt5* 

Mr    Cni-Ex    Yes    It  ct^rtanly  doe* 

Maiiv  corpc.r.<;ticns  h.'ive  bf^n  stj^-adilv  L-«sir.^  mcr.cy  Tt>ey  hjire 
many  debts  If  yircflt*  come  they  must  distribute  U>eni  as  di\i- 
dends  If  they  pay  iuste«d  their  debt.*  they  incur  thlj  tax  Uab.iitT. 
The  cay  must  come  whei:  \l\cir  crixlitors  will  oimand  pAviuciit 
Lr.c;  th.'..<  msy  force  m.vr.y  into  bantruptey 

Mr  CrntcN  Are  there  mv-  provisions  in  the  ta.x  mrajfurr  !rrr»i-.:tt-.:T 
relief  in  .-ucii  ca.-*'*  " 

Mr  ClZAJM.  No  The  prec»eEt  relief  provisions  are  nvit  or.iy  laade- 
quaie  but  fai.1  ade-quitciy  to  meet  existir.^  e<.-onv.Miv.c  cciivliuiui^ 
Thf  presrnt  law  rxercpts  .  r."y  the  p;iyntrnt  cf  tax  by  corjx^rat.cr.s 
which  tl  are  in  bar.ki-jpti-y  and  j3  are  Inso'.Trnt  and  m  rr^Yirvr- 
ahip  The  £rst  anomaly  an^^s  when,  tlie  State  law  forbidi^  a 
corpcraticn  aith  impjureci  capitai  to  issue  ci\;d<nds.  and  Uie 
Federal  Gcverr.nicr.;  tjvxes  such  corporations  for  the  privilege.  n*\ , 


dutv 


cbrvinc  the  St^te  law 


TTse  seoorxl  absurduy  of  the  relief  proTi.-sicns  appei\rs  when  it  ts 
rcaUztxl  that  eorpcrat.ons  may  be  m  rtxeivrrship  but  not  ir.svxlvr r.t 
Yet.  to  be  exruip;  frv>m  ilic  lax.  tht  oorporatlon  mvis?  Iv  K^ih 
Insolvent  and  m  receivers!, ,p  In  the  cas<-  of  soi\cr.t  ccrpc:  .itu  11s 
winch  are  in  the  hands  cf  tiie  re%.Tivrrs  there  l>  prt^si!r.i;<b',y  m-. 
attempt  belnij  made  to  keep  ti^e  ccr^x^ratlon  fmn-.  irsclvrncv  *.  .i 
to  strengthen  it*  linances.  Tiie  courts  wouKI  never  allow  corpora- 
tions in  thi5  position  to  dix^lar^'  d.vuier.d.s.  yet  the  tax  is  l«'\',r\1 
upcn  such  corporations  The  absurvi^ty  cf  Uxm^  such,  a  Cv-'jvra- 
tion  for  the  privile^  of  livtnc  up  to  a  court  onirr  slicuid  be 
apparci.t    to    :-.'.; 

Mr   Cttron    Undcubted!v  the  Uw  will  have  to  !■»«-  r.nxi  t\t^l  ir  t:    •; 
cor.nev-ticn   since  it  ii.>'s  appt^ar  that  at  present  ii  ocu-s  cciilhci  u.th 


the  State  laws      The  rrt^s- 


;aw 


also  bt^en  criiic 


bt'.'.r.i 


It  removes  a  nn)ch-iiec,itx1  rus.hion   m   Times  of  fuitirr  d«•prfs^ vrs 

EVo  you  belie\T  that  it  1-  desirable  to  permit  oorpi-irntions  to  put 
asidt  part  of  tiieir  esrnii.irs  m  g^xxi  years  to  be  uso\1  a^  a  rv^rve 
for  bad  years" 

Mr  CtrJ-EH  Thousands  rf  years  a<nr>  .T^>»eph  jsolrM  the  same  b^s.c 
problem  by  storing  wlieat  \Ve  can  help  solve  our  present  pmMrm 
of  the  business  cycle  by  savinc  money  and  caplttU  diirinv'  pc^xi  times.. 

Mr  CrmoN  Dcies  this  me.<4n  t.hnt  you  are  new  adNoratlnp  tli..i  tiic 
corporations  be  allows  to  set  aside  their  entire  eftrnlng^'' 

Mr    OEi.LfT<    No     Only  a  reasonable  part 

Mr    Citron    And  what  do  you  consider  rr.v'si^nahJe'' 

Mr  Crunra  Thirty  percent — and  thut  is  the  ^me  f.prrc  th.p.t  1 
have  included  In  my  bill.  H  R,  7550  modifying  the  undistrlbtited- 
prefit.*  tax 

Mr.  CiT«QN.  In  what  other  way  wi^uld  n-out  bill  amend  th«  prasent 
tax'' 

Mr  Cfi.i  FR  It  would  permit  a  corporation  to  distribute  ac  d.\l- 
dends  up  to  25  perre-^t  of  its  Rdjuste<t  net  income  within  90  dnys 
followinp  the  close  of  the  tax  year  Thi^  has  been  cair.ed  by  many 
accountants  the  humane  prvnlslon.  since  It  would  allow  ttir  cor- 
porations sometime  to  prep-ire  Uieir  statements  and  to  appraise  their 
financial  and  cash  positions  Tlie  present  law  requires  then;  to  dis- 
tribute all  dh'ldends  before  the  tn<\  of  the  year  if  they  are  to  receive 
any  credit  for  the  dividends     Obviously  this  Is  almost   imfxiwuble 

You  come,  Mr.  CtTF.oN,  from  a  mnnufacturlnp  center  New  Eng- 
land    which  theretofore  was  \\T'nt  to  bustle  ulth  Industry 

Mr  CiTTON  I'nfortunately  that  is  not  the  ca.sc  now  I  firmly 
believe  the  passage  of  your  bill  would  materially  help  New  Eiiphuid 
and  the  textile  industry  Your  constructive  suggesUous  would 
enable  them  to  replace  outworn  machinery'  and  buildings  without 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  capital,  since  this  process  entails  au 
extra  cost,  which  your  bill  saves  to  the  manufacturer 

Wotild  you  mind  summarising  the  amendments  to  the  vmdlstrib- 
uted-proflts  tax  that  jriu  hR\»e  offered  in  yotir  bill? 

Mr.  Ciller.  Not  at  all.  In  short,  my  bill  would  allow  n  corporation 
to  receive  credit  for  (1)  Imprrvoments  of  real  projierty.  purchase 
and  Installment  of  equipment  and  machinery,  and  oxpaiiKion  or 
replacement  of  plant  and  productive  facilities;  (2)  amount*  paid 
within  the  taxable  year  In  discharge  of  debts;  (3)  general  credits  up 
to  30  percent  of  the  adjusted  net  Income  of  corporations:  (4)  It 
would  permit  the  distribution  up  to  25  percent  of  the  adjusted  net 
Income  within  00  days  following  the  close  of  the  taxable  year.  tSi 
these  amendments  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1936. 

Mr.  CrraoN.  Just  one  thing  more.  Eto  3?ou  believe  Congress  will 
pass  your  bill  at  this  session? 

Mr.  Celler.  Of  course.  I  hope  we  do.  but  It  all  depends  on  how 
many  of  tlie  listeners  express  their  wishes  and  tell  their  C-ongress- 
men  whether  or  not  they  want  tbem  to  pass  tills  bill  now. 
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Governor  Langer,  of 
Supporting  Ludlow 
on  Participation  in 
One  of  Thousands  of 


ISlorth  Dakota,  Joins  Forces 
Resolution  for  Referendum 

Foreign  Wars — His  Telegram 
l5imilar  Messages 


EXTENSION 


HON.  LOlj 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0 

Monday,  Noi>€inber 


IS  LUDLOW 

INDIANA 

REPRESENTATrVTS 
15.  1937 


Speacer 


Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr 
the  orient  aflame  with  war 
tion  among  the  American 
sent  away  to  die  in  foreign 
of  quarrels  of  alien  origin. 

Alarm  over  the  imminent 
which  every  well-informed 
imaginary,  has  given  rise  to 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  No 
duced  to  give  the  people  of 
ticipation  in  foreign  wars, 
of  sending  our  fine  youn« 
foreign  lands  would  have  to 
decided  in  a  national 
voting  rights  with  the  men. 

Members  of  the  House  o 
already  done  so  are  requested 
11,  now  at  the  Speaker's 
House  Joint  Resolution  No 
and  a  vote  as  soon  as  possib 

I  have  Just  received  a 
Governor  of  the  State  of 
the  viewpoint  expressed  in 
grams  that  have  come  to 
as  follows: 


with  both  the  Occident  and 

there  is  a  widespread  detennlna- 

p;ople  that  our  sons  shall  not  be 

slaughter  pens  in  the  settlement 

peril  that  confronts  our  Nation, 

abserver  knows  is  real  and  not 

Et  tremendous  sentiment  in  favor 

199,  the  resolution  I  have  intro- 

America  the  right  to  vote  on  par- 

r  nder  that  resolution  the  question 

men  away  into  the  shambles  in 

>e  submitted  to  the  people,  to  be 

the  women  having  equal 


ref  er€  ndum 


d«k 


m;r 


You  have  my  earnest  and  xiiiquallfled 
of  the  national  war  referendixii 
proposal  is  imperative  to  thia 
most  important  stepe  ever 
and  economic  etabUization.     I 
wisdom,  foresight,   and  vital 
peace.     Let  us  fight  to  Improje 
tlon  rather  than  assist  in 
attending  difflcultles.    Let  me 


The  Bronx  Kills  and  the 
in  the  City 


EXTENSION 


Speak  ;r 


Mr.  CURLEY.    Mr 
duced  the  Curley  bill,  H. 
examination  and  survey  of 
with  a  view  to  providing  an 
East  River  with  the  Hudson 
State  of  New  York.    Under 
the  Secretary  of  War  was 
an  examination  and  survey 
provide  for  an  adequate 
of  commerce  between  the 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  Staite 
tary  of  War  was  authorized 
mendations  and  estimates 
was  referred  to  the  Committee 
made  a  favorable  report 
proved  by  Congress  in  the 
Congress. 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


Representatives  who  have  not 

to  sign  discharge  petition  No. 

,  in  order  to  assist  in  bringing 

199  before  the  House  for  debate 

e. 

tjelegram  from  William  Langer, 

N(>rth  Dakota,  which  is  tsrpical  of 

thousands  of  letters  and  tele- 

ofBce.    Governor  Langer  wires 


support  and  endorsement 

plan  which  you  advocate.     Yoxa 

l^atton's  well-being  and  one  of  the 

to  guarantee  America's  security 

hope  the  people  grasp  at  once  the 

i|eed  of  this  measure   to  maintain 

our  social  and  economic  condi- 

ot  other  nations  and  their 

enow  how  I  can  help. 


takm 


coi  iquest 


Harlem  River  Development 
of  New  York 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  edwa:^  W.  CURLE" 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0  ^  REPRESENTATWES 
Monday.  November  15.  1927  \ 


T 


on  January  26,  1937.  I  intro- 

3674,  which  provided  for  an 

Bronx  Kills  and  Harlem  River 

idequate  channel  to  connect  the 

River  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

the  provisions  of  the  Curley  bill 

ajuthorized  and  directed  to  cause 

of  the  aforesaid  waterway,  to 

chjannel  to  permit  transportation 

River  and  the  Hudson  River 

of  New  York,  and  the  Secre- 

and  directed  to  submit  recom- 

said  improvements.    The  bill 

on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  which 

same.    That  report   was  ap- 

irst  session,  1937.  Seventy-fifth 


East 


for 


o:i 


A   GREAT    OPPORTUNITY    FOR   DE\TI.OPMr:JT    OK    HARLEM    RlVm    VALLEY 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  twentieth  century,  Members  of 
Congress  endeavored  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  meritorious  public  improvement.  The 
local  authorities,  for  more  than  a  peneration,  have  pointed 
out  the  relative  importance  of  this  project,  to  any  intelligent 
regional  plan  for  major  development,  essential  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  need  for  natural  waterways,  to  accommodate 
ever-increasing  commerce  on  the  Harlem  River  between  the 
East  River  and  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York  City.  For 
years  civic  organizations  have  recommended  the  deepening  of 
this  stream,  so  that  boats  could  sail  or  pass  from  the  Harlem 
River  to  the  East  River  without  passing  through  Hell  Gate. 
In  its  present  condition  the  Bronx  Kills  Is  a  treacherous  un- 
navigable  stretch  of  shallow  water  at  low  tide  because  of  the 
dangerous  rocks  that  reach  above  water  and  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  passes  directly  beneath  that  great  engineering 
achievement  now  in  full  operation  through  aid  of  Federal 
funds — the  Triborough  Bridge.  The  New  York,  New  Haven 
it  Hartford  Railroad  yards  are  adjacent  to  this  eyesore  to 
decency,  and  in  these  days  of  advanced  engineering  plans  it 
does  not  fit  in  with  its  magniflceni  environment  now  in  proc- 
ess of  completion. 

THK    BOARD    OF    ENGINEERS    FOR    RI\  ERS    AND     HARBORS    rAVORH)     PROJBCT 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  River  and  Harlxw  Act 
of  June  13,  1902,  it  directed  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
Harlem  or  Bronx  Kills,  which  was  made  and  reported  by  Col- 
onel Mansfield  on  July  28,  1902.  whose  report  was  reviewed 
by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  their 
report,  dated  November  11,  1903,  concludes  with  the  words: 

In  view  of  the  gretit  present  and  proepectlve  benefltB  that  would 
result  It  Is  advisable  to  undertake  the  Improvement  of  the  Harlem 
Kills  to  a  depth  of  18  feet  at  mean  low  water,  at  a  coet  of  $1,890,480. 

The  aforesaid  report  was  submitted  34  jrears  ago  yet  no  ac- 
tion has  ever  been  taken. 

COLONEL  RALSTO.V    PREDICTTD    BRONX    KILLS    WOtTLO    BE   QRXAT    WATDtWAT 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  War  Eteportment  engineers 
made  an  adverse  report  on  the  deepening  of  the  Bronx  Kills. 
it  was  deemed  by  some  skeptics  it  was  not  nor  could  It  be 
made  available  for  river  traffic.  But  listen  to  what  Col.  R.  R. 
Ralston,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  Bronx  Kills  remained 
at  that  time,  said: 

The  Bronz  Kills  may  yet  be  a  great  waterway  of  advantage.  At 
present  very  little  traffic  goes  through  the  Harlem  River  to  Hell 
Gate  and  then  up  the  East  River.  The  boats  that  do  so  would 
find  the  trip  through  the  tills  a  short  cut  by  about  2  houi«.  If  It 
were  navigable. 

At  that  time  Col.  R.  R.  Ralston,  In  his  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  submitted  his  idea  of  "a  plan  to  improve  the 
Bronx  Kills."  and  that  was  by  the  installation  of  a  double 
lock  to  prevent  the  water  from  flowing  into  the  Harlem 
River  from  the  East  River  the  Bronx  Kills  would  be 
deepened. 

Without  the  lock  the  pressure  of  water  would  be  so  strong  If 
the  stream  was  deep>ened — - 

He  declared — 

that  many  boats  would  be  wa-shed  ashore.  This  current  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  level  of  the  East  River  Is  about  2  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  Ha.Mem  River  Future  changes  in  the  kills 
depend  upon  the  improvement  of  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal  which 
includes  the  reconstruction  of  HiRhbrldge  and  the  elimination  of 
the  sharp  curves  at  Spuyten  Duyvll.  When  this  work  Is  Hnlshed 
larger  boat.s  will  be  able  to  use  the  waterway  and  It  Is  possible 
that  sufficient  river  traffic  will  develop  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  several  millions  of  dollars  to  Improve  Bronx  Kills  In  1925 
there  were  452,377  ton.s  of  cargo  that  came  down  the  Harlem 
River  carried  up  the  Bronx  River,  while  during  the  same  year 
Westchester  Creek  carried  181.883  tons  that  came  from  boats  uslntt 
the  Harlem  River.  * 

The  Regional  Plan  As.sociation.  Inc.,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  gave  a  groat  deal  of  time  and  study  to  the  future 
development  of  the  IIarl.-m  River  Valley.  In  an  Information 
Bulletin  No.  5.  issued  November  16,  1931,  it  said: 

A  great  opportunity:  No  part  of  our  conception  of  future  possi- 
bilities in  the  New  Ycrk  region  is  of  such  striking  Interest  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  opportunities  presented  as  the  proposals 
lor  the  Harlem  River  Valley.     Existing  conditions  along  the  Harlem 
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Rl>er  ValJey  Iridlcate  that  now  is  the  time  to  plan  improvement* 
and  to  obtAin  c<»ntrol  over  new  developments.  Much  l\as  to  be 
done  to  iay  the  foundations  in  the  valley  lor  the  great  future  it 
may  have  il  tt.e  citizens  of  New  York  will  it 

Under  the  caption.  "The  Waterway  and  Its  Bridges,"  It 

said: 

The  project  r-d  channel  depth  in  the  Harlem  River  Is  15  feet. 
The  river  i?  r..=vrraw  and  quite  rrooke<l  It  is  crossed  by  11  dr:.w- 
bridges  and  :  fixed  bndges  The  pnmary  use  of  this  wa,ten»-ay 
wculd  seem  t  ?  be  as  a  connection  for  barge  canal  traJBc  passing 
between  the  H..dson  River  and  the  £^"=1  River  for  railroed-ciix 
floats  usiic  t^^  ra:lrv~>ad  stations  m  the  southerly  part  and  entering 
the  Ela5t  R:v(r  and  for  bnnglng  of  materials  (building)  to  the 
adjacent  part«  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  An  analysis  of  waterway 
traiTic  thrcuj;;i  ri-.e  H.irlem  in  1922  showed  that  the  nu-Tiber  of 
vossfl?  passing:  through  the  seven  highway  drawbndges  varied  from 
76  262  at  the  Wiliis"  Avenue  Bridge  to  16.304  at  the  Broadu-ay 
Bridge. 

It  wa,s  the  opinion  the  traflBc  would  be  great-ly  increased  if 
the  presrnt  fxiyiing  low-level  bridges  were  scrapped  for  more 
modem  and  higher  tjTpe. 

In  the  contemplated  development  of  the  Harlem  River 
Vailr'y  It  is  necessary  to  open  up  the  Bronx  Kills  io  nver 
trrffic  The  channel  miist  be  adtxjuate  to  give  shipping  from 
the  State  barge  canals  to  poinU  on  Long  Island  a  shorter 
and  more  direct  route.  Now  or  never  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
The  p:  op(-isit  ion  meets  with  the  approval  of  Borough  Presi- 
dent James  J .  L>'ons  and  every  civic  organization  in  our  com- 
munity. A  public  hearmg  on  the  Curley  lull  will  be  held  in 
the  city  of  N'ew  York  in  the  near  future  by  tJie  Board  of 
Engineers  of  the  War  Dejjartment.  All  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  important  proposed  public  improvement  are 
inuted  to  attend  the  hearing. 


When  Agriculture  Prospers  the  Nation  Will 

Prosper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  CX)PI^EE  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my  radio  ad- 
dress over  tlie  National  Broadcasting  System  on  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour.  October  30.  1937: 

As  a  cattleman.  I  am  glad  to  speak  thrmigh  the  courtesy  of  th« 
American  National  Live  Stock  Association  on  this  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hotir  about  the  biggest  btisiness  in  the  United  States — 
the  business  of  agriculture — and  the  Importance  of  the  livestock 
Industry  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

There  is  nc'  business  in  this  country  to  compare  with  agriculture 
in  volume,  vs.lue.  or  number  of  people  employed.  According  to  the 
United  State;  Department  of  Agriculture  the  estimated  farm  popu- 
lation on  January  1.  1937.  was  31.729.000.  the  total  value  of  all 
farm  land  ar.d  buildings  was  $32,858,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
livestock  was  over  $3,000,000,000. 

The  livestcck  Industry  Is  the  backbone  of  agriculture.  It  is  by 
far  the  moe;  Impcwtant  phase  of  agriculture.  To  get  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  importance  of  the  livestock  industry  to  the  Nation 
let  me  point  out  that  in  1935  the  gross  farm  income  was  approxi- 
mately $8,003,000,000.  of  which  livestock  and  livestock  products 
accounted  fo:-  4^2  bUUon  dollars,  and  all  farm  crops,  including  for- 
est products,  totalled  SVi  billion  dollars.  In  other  words,  approxi- 
mately 57  percent  of  the  national  farm  Income  was  derived  from 
the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  In  my  own  State  of 
Nebraska  livestock  and  livestock  products  accoimt  for  about  70 
percent  of  our  farm  Income,  and  In  the  western  range  States  this 
percentage  runs  into  much  higher  figures. 

Livestock  is  produced  In  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  Is  one  of 
the  leading  industries  in  most  of  the  States.  According  to  the  1933 
figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  listing  the 
10  first  manufacturing  Industries  in  the  United  States,  meat  pack- 
ing ranks  first,  foUowed  in  order  by  petroleum  refining,  steel -works 
and  roller-miUs  products,  with  motor  vehicles  In  fourth  position. 

In  the  17  Western  States  the  livestock  industry  Is  of  greater  rela- 
tive importance  than  It  is  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole.    In  many  of 


these  weft^rn  counties  sheep  and  raTl'ie  fv,r:-:*.Rh  rhe  n.s'.r.  s^^v.r  t   of 
tax  revrn-.^p  that  rcsiuitAii-L*  the  county  cove: i-. me •.■.i.^ 

To  give  ycu  the  relat.ive  iii-;port.;uj.  e  of  the  pnncipal  farr.-.  oon;.- 
modltie?  in.  proi.s.«^  ir.come  for  li)?.'!  I  qv.oxr  fron:  the  li^.^T  acr;.-.;!- 
tural  ftjitistic^^.  whic-li  are  tl:ie  latest  pubuslied.  as  lolh'v.> 

1.  Milk $.6.^0   v\V    ■AX"' 

2    Cattle  and  calves i^A"   ^V^    i,VVi 

3.  Hops 86i^.  O.X1   CK\T 

4.  Chickens  and  epps 871   i\\    i>.ki 

5.  Co'.ton  luit  and  seed Pf*  vW   iVvl 

6.  Wheat .^t"  i\.     i>K 

7.  Truck    crops ivH  vVX     xv- 

8    Com 2,-P,iXV  CW^ 

Of  course  abcm  J>0  percent  of  the  cv'^rn  l?  r-.arke'.eci  il-,:\  .ij;:-.  i.ve- 
stock  ;>.nd  as  a  ccnseqviev.co  'he  aver:>po  f.inTior  i«-  mvTr  mirrr.vtfV.  in 
the  pr.ce  of  cattle  &xid  hoes  ti'.iin  he  !?■  m  the  prict    ol   i'.i:r;  ;t.'-rif 

Due  t^  the  .•severe  drcu^rh  hv-^f  year,  vrv.h  ;hc  Tr-~\.'.'..VA\  Kxv"-  of 
over  l.OOO.OOO.CXX)  b\:shrl<  ol  com  there  ha.*  hotv.  a  shi-w-ia^c  c:  fat 
cattle  anri  hoes,  which  has  result<*d  \r.  RhiionnaKy  )'.:^:l:  jinces 
beinc  paid  fcr  the  small  nun-.ber  of  luchly  tiv.'.shc.i  caf.lr  that 
were  on  the  market  Less  than  6  percent  of  the  cattle  re:%i-h',ng 
the  terminal  niarketji  were  able  to  earn  the  hiphrr  pru-e<  t!,:i:  :.a\ >■ 
helped  to  build  up  consumers  resistance  to  all  Ix^f  While  early 
fall  prices  tlus  year  perniitte<i  the  western  cattle  producer  fi^r  the 
first  tu:ie  In  7  years  to  get  a  p;vnty  price  for  his  feeder  rattle  it 
should  be  not^ni  tliat  there  never  has  b<*en  stich  a  »"di  ^pread 
between  the  price  ol  weil-tim.shed  steers  and  the  pnce  of  fceHlers. 
The  western  range  producer  htis  had  only  2  years  in  the  la.>.t  7  v^hen 
he  has  obtained  a  pnce  above  cost  of  prodtictiott  lor  his  c.ttie  in 
fact,  since  1920  he  has  had  only  7  years  of  profit 

Tlie  uncertainties  of  the  future  fat  cattJe  market  h;i\e  ntaue  the 
Com  Belt  feeder  hesitant  m  buying  feeder  cattle  which  rra^ts  to 
the  detrunent  of  the  western  producer  Aside  from  the  pT\ce  to  he 
paid  for  feeders,  the  west<?m  range  producer,  the  C<">rn  Belt  farmer, 
and  tlie  dairy  farmer  all  have  a  common  economic  mterr>t  \i\  u.air.- 
taining  a  stabUnsed  price  for  livestock  and  livestock  puxlticus  Tlicy 
have  a  common  Interest  in  protoctmp  the  domestic  market  against 
foreign  competition. 

Abnormally  high  prices  bring  consumer  resistance  and  curtailed 
consumption  which  in  the  long  run  are  to  the  riisadvantAce  of  the 
consumer  as  well  as  of  the  producer.  Tlie  livestock  industn.  wants 
to  maintain  a  fair  price  level  for  its  product.s.  to  elintmatr  tl'.e 
periodic  high  and  low  prices  that  have  been  so  disiistn  as  to  the 
industry 

Parenthetically,  it  m.icht  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  t)  e 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  inquiry  shewed  that  In  1935  the  pm- 
ducer  got  only  40  cents  of  the  consumer  s  dollar  sp<-nt  for  lx>ef  4:2 
cents  went  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  distributor:  to  the  packer 
went  13  cents;  and  to  the  transportation  companies  6  cents  The 
producer  is  Interested  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  this  price  spre:wl 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  which  alily  repre- 
sents the  range  cattlemen  and  State  organ irjjt ions  of  cattlemen 
west  of  the  Krlissourl  River,  has  opposed,  and  I  think  rightly,  any 
processing  tax  on  cattle  which  would  either  be  added  to  the  con- 
sumer's costs  or  deducted  from  the  producer's  price,  thereby  fur- 
ther increasing  the  spread  between  producer  and  consximer.  in  my 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agrlculturt'  In  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  I  have  opposed  every  prop^wal 
for  a  processing  tax  on  cattle.  Any  tax  on  a  perishable  f^xxl  com- 
modity, such  as  llvestocJv  products,  would  tend  to  curtail  consump- 
tion If  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  If  It  Is  not  passid  on  to  the 
consumer,  It  is  taken  off  the  producer  In  order  to  move  the  com- 
modity into  consumptive  channels  at  a  price  ihc  constm^rr  will 
pay.  Any  ob.st.acle  or  burden  placed  on  livestock  products  tends 
to  divert  the  constimer  to  competitive  commodities. 

It  is  desirable  to  encounige  the  consumer  to  purchase  meat  and 
dairy  products  in  order  to  market  advantageously  our  normal  corn 
crop  of  approximately  two  and  one-half  billion  bushels. 

\VTion  the  profits  of  thi»  fam^  and  ranch  are  Increased,  that  In- 
crea<5cd  purchasing  power  In  the  agricultiiral  sections  is  Immedi- 
ately reflected  in  increased  industrial  activity  and  Increa-^ed  pay 
rolls.  It  is  important  to  note  the  close  parallel  between  farm  in- 
come and  factory  pay  rolls.  T^Tien  livestock  ouid  other  farm  com- 
modities were  selling  a  few  years  ago  at  less  than  half  of  the  cost 
of  prodxictlon  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  stt>ckmen 
were  going  bank.rupt.  this  lack  of  purchasing  power  was  also  re- 
flected in  the  closing  down  of  fswrtorles  and  In  a  con.<;equcnt  army 
of  unemployed.  The  f)eople  of  this  country  have  learned  that  It  Is 
Impossible  for  any  one  group  or  section  of  the  country  to  prcxsprr 
long  at  the  expense  of  another  group  or  section  Because  of  its 
primary  importance,  when  agriculture  prospers,  labor  and  Indtistry 
prosper.  When  agriculture  stiffen?  a  loss  of  purchasing  power  It 
Is  felt  immediately  throughout  the  Nation  for  the  reason  that, 
while  25  percent  of  the  population  live  on  the  farms,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  depends  either  directly  or  indirectly 
on  agriculture  for  a  llvellhoixl.  Likewise,  agriculture  is  vitally  in- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  Industry  and  labor  becau.se  when  the 
factories  are  btisy  and  labor  is  employed,  the  constimer  has  ptir- 
chaslng  power  to  enable  him  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  products 
of  the  farm  and  ranch. 

■When  the  Importance  of  agriculture  In  our  national  economy  1h 
fully  appreciated  by  the  consumer,  I  am  sure  he  will  realize  thnt 
In  paying  a  fair  price  for  agricultural  products  he  Is  In  turn  nafe- 
guardlng  his  own  Job  as  well  as  protecting  a  lUing  wage  for  the 
industrial  worker.  Therefore,  when  you  buy  yotir  bacon  lamb, 
beef,  and  butter,  remember  that  the  Uvestock  industry  provides 
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57  percent  of  the  national  fa 
for  the  producer  to  purchase 
It  is  m   the   interest  of  the 
only   to   maintain   a   fair   staqd 
but  to  maintain  a  fair  price  I 
the  World  War.   agriculture  lias 
national   mccme      The  value 
was  $2,000  000.000  less  than  tlie 
in   1910.     The  fann  populatioi 
farm  population  in  1910.     Duri 
1935    while    the    Nation's   popu 
the  national  land  area  includled 
cent,   the   population   on   the 
during  the  depression  many  fk 
eSTort   to  raise   their   own  subpis 
continued  from  1930  to   1935 
people  left  the   farm   than  w 
every  thousand  were  foreclose 
1920    farm   land   steadily   adv 
average  price  per  acre  has 

How  to  maintain  a  fair 
and   Industry   challenges   the 
of  income  among  the  various 
tate  the  depression  which  has 
of   this  country   many   billion^ 
the  wheat  farmer,  the  cotton 
sell  his  products  at  the  work 
for  everything  he  buys.     The 
products    and    the    lack   of    e 
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In  my  Judgment.  It  is 
for  agricultural  products  havijng 
exp>ortable  surplus  that  detem^ 
a  hundred  million  bushels  of 
In  this  country,  the  price  level 
so  that  the  exportable  surplu;. 
export   trade.     This  is  a  typi 
dog      Every   American    farmer 
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surplus. 
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machinery  that  will  make  it 
American   price   for   that   portion 
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maintain  a  dual  price  level  or, 
ties,  then  a  means  should  be 
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no  Federal  subsidy,  but  woul  1 
dual  price  system  at  relatively 
I  was  instrumental  2   years 
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Agricultural   Adjustment   Act, 
customs  receipts  of  this  countijy 
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depressing  surpluses.     This  sect 
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slumps. 

Pot  instance,  shoiild  we  in 
basis  for  pork  and  lard,  what 
domestic  price  level?     A 
lamb,  chickens,  and  all  other 
corn  and  feed  prices  would  be 
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In    our    agricultural    economy,    any 
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Industries  use  this  method  today  to  dispose  of  their  surp'u.'vs. 
Give  agriculture  the  same  opportunity  Tlie  Federal  Government 
Is  the  only  means  through  which  the  millions  of  farmers  in  this 
country  can  operate  such  a  system.  Do  this  for  the  farmer  by 
protecting  the  domestic  market  with  an  adequate  tariff  or  quota 
and  by  means  of  a  dual  price  system  facilitate  the  removal  of  tlie 
exportable  surplus. 

Instead  of  relying  entirely  on  control  of  production,  the  Federal 
Government  can  well  afford  to  set  up  legislative  machinery  ifiat 
will  enable  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  maintain  p.^riiy  pricr-s 
on  that  portion  of  the  commodity  domestically  consumed  It  ran 
provide  for  diversion  to  relief  channels,  indus-tnul  uses,  and  world 
markets  of  the  exportable  surpluses  at  the  world  price  This  will 
make  it  pos.sible  to  regain  and  retain  the  foreign  markets  for  these 
surpluses  when  they  are  produced  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
the  surplus  from  demoralizing  the  domestic  price  level  Con- 
trolling the  acreage  does  not  control  production.  Ttie  weather 
man  is  a  determining  factor  in  that. 

Furthermore,  when  production  is  curtailed,  employment  Is  cur- 
taiJed  ;n  the  producing,  processing,  tran-purtaiion.  and  distribution 
of  the  product. 

While  there  is  no  one  panacea  that  ran  solve  the  agricultural 
problem,  there  are  other  provision.^  \^•hirh,  if  enacted,  would,  I  am 
sure,  materiailv  help  the  situation  The  Government  should  pro- 
vide lab<  ratones  to  a.ssist  in  developinn  new  industrial  u.ses  for 
surplus  airrirultural  commodities.  Congro.ss  should  enact  lem-^la- 
tion  authorising  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  file  appliraticns 
v.-ith  the  Inrerstato  Commerce  Ccnimi'^.'-Kjn  for  the  adjustment  of 
freight  rates  on  agricultural  cummtxtities  Industrie-^  are  able  to 
employ  freight-rate  experts  to  protect  their  interest^i.  Farmers  are 
not  rganized  and  generally  are  without  the  inearLs  nf  empioving 
counsel  to  represent  them  in  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates 

Congress  should  correct  the  Inequalities  of  the  1930  Tariff  Art 
nnd  give  agricultural  commoditie.s  equal  protection  to  that  ac- 
corded industrial  products. 

There  can  be  no  Justification  for  compulsory  control  of  produc- 
tion on  certain  agricultural  commoditie.=i  «o  Ion.;  as  enonnous 
quantities  of  competing  foreign  products  are  allowed  to  rornf  intn 
tnii  country.  We  must  protect  the  domestic  market  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer 

Agriculture  should  not  he  a.=  lccd  to  make  anv  future  conce.«;*ion.=! 
in  reciprocal  trade  agreemerr.-;  Trade  agreements  should  be  mad.- 
in  which  certain  industries  should  make  conce.sM(,ns  that  would 
open  up  foreign  markets  for  our  normal  surpluses  of  wh'at,  p^.Tk. 
lard    and  cotton. 

The  Argentine  Sanitary  Pact  that  has  been  slumbering  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  the  last  3  years  should 
be  put  to  sleep  permanently.  Any  attempt  to  lift  the  embargo  m 
importations  of  meat  from  any  countrv  having  hoof  and  nuard 
disease  among  their  livestock  should  be  defeated  Tl-ie  Unit<d 
States  is  one  of  the  few  livestock  couniries  of  the  world  that  Is  free 
of  this  disease  Importations  of  chilled  or  fresh  meat  from  any 
country  having  this  disease  would  be  a  threat  to  the  entire  mdu.'^try 
The  Government  spent  millions  of  d.,llars  m  eradicating  tiv  l.ist 
outbreak  ;n  this  country  F  E.  Mollin,  secretan,-  of  ti.e  Amoriran 
National  Luv-  Stock  Association,  at  Ek'nycr,  h;ts  written  an  exrep- 
tionally  good  brief  on  this  subject  m  opposition  to  the  ratificji- 
tion  of  the  Argentine  Sanitary  Pact  which  I  commend  for  your 
consideration  Ratification  of  this  j^.trt  by  the  Senate  would  be 
a  serious  blow  to  the  livestock  industry 

There  i^  a  domestic  market  for  all  the  beef  produced  in  this 
country  Chief  worries  to  tlie  livestock  industry  are  competing  im- 
ports and  a  possible  future  .surplu.s  of  po-k  products  for  which 
there  are  at  present  only  limited  fore>,-n  markets  Pork  Is  the  chi-f 
competitor  of  beef  and  as  a  consequence  the  cattlemen  are  very 
much  interested  ;n  maintaining  a  fair  price  level  for  all  meats 
The  price  of  pork  aflects  the  price  of  beef  Canned  ham-;  are 
coming  into  this  country,  princpallv  from  PoLind,  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  a  nuUion  pounds  per  week  Thi.^  i.<  the  equivalent  of 
the  hams  from  over  60,000  hogs  per  v.cek.  These  hams  have  b«-pn 
selling  at  wholesfde  in  New  York  City  for  about  40  cen's  per  pound 
'  The  tariff  is  only  3'-^  cents  per  pound  t<x)  low  to  preserve  the  do- 
mestic market  for  the  American  corn  and  hop  producer  At  the 
last  session  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  curb  these  importa- 
tions and  I  hope  this  bill  will  receive  tarlv  action  by  the  Cong'-pss 
There  can  be  no  Justification  for  crntrolling  the' production  of 
corn  so  long  as  these  meat  imj^irts  ire  .allowed  to  come  into  thla 
country  in  such  volume  If  com  arrea«e  is  drastically  reduced 
some  other  -rop  will  be  pinnted  :n  its  place  which  mav' handicap 
the  producers  of  other  rommrKlities  Giv«>  the  American  farmer 
a  chance  to  supply  iho  American  market  and  he  will  adjust  his 
acreage  to  fill  the  requirements  This  will  help  relieve  the  pressure 
on  those  commodities  with  price-depressing  surpluses  It  will  help 
stop  the  exodus  from  the  farms  and  relieve  the  congestion  of  un- 
emplo:.-ment  in  the  cities. 

Our  Committee  on  Agriculttire  Is  fnced  with  a  difficult  task  in 
its  efforts  to  help  certain  agricultur.Tl  pmducrTs  who  are  In  need 
o.  legislative  aid  without  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
Equality  under  the  law  is  the  inherent  right  of  all  American  citi- 
zen.s  We  cannot  Justify  sectional  or  eroup  benefits  at  the  expeu'^e 
o.  others.  The  producers  of  all  .surplus  commodities  should  be  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  maintain  a  fair  price  level  for  the  por- 
tion of  their  product  consumed  in  thl.s  country  and  an  opportunity 
to  sell  their  exportable  surplus  at  the  world  price  on  the  .'^ame  plan 
on  which  many  industrial  concerns  now  operate  They  must  be 
given  the  benefl-s  of  our  prntertive  ta-iff  'system  if  that  system  is  to 
accord  equal  benefits  t<^  all  Am-rican  prod'ucers.  When  agriculture 
prospers,  the  NaUon  will  prosper. 
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The  Undistributed-Profits  Tax  Should  Be  Modified 
to  Lessen  the  Burden  on  Small  Business  and 
Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRES 
Monday,  November  15,  1937 


LETTER  FROM  HON   JENNINGS  RANTX)LPH.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  RANE>OLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the  new 
tax  program  which  will  come  before  Congress  for  considera- 
tion. I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson,  chair- 
man of  the  House  subcommittee  of  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, now  considering  the  preparation  of  a  national  tax 
structure.    This  communication  follows: 

EuONS.  W.  Va.,  October  27.  1937. 
Hon.  Pred  M.  Vinson.  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt    Dtak    Fred:    I    am    addressing    this    letter    to    you    in    your 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means    Conunlttee    now    considering    the    preparation    of    a    new 
national  tax  rtruclure. 

it  is  my  firm  feeling  that — 

(1)  The  undistributed -profits  tax  should  be  modified  to  lessen 
the  burden  on  small  buRlness  and  Industrj-. 

(2)  TTie  tax  on  capital  gains  should  be  revised. 

It  Is  especially  with  the  first  that  I  shall  deal  in  this  letter. 

At  the  time  the  undistributed  profits  tax  legislation  was  passed 
I  reluctantly  Joined  in  suppxMt  of  the  measure  because  I  felt  that 
its  good  points  outweighed  its  doubtftil  ones.  In  that  it  would  force 
big  corporations  to  p»ay  out  tbeir  earnings  as  dividends  to  investing 
stockholders  and  thus  place  money  in  circulation.  I  believed  then 
that  it  would  aid  In  preventing  the  piling  up  of  unwarranted  cor- 
poration surpluses,  thus  bringing  about  a  stabilization  of  buslne&s, 
which  would  broaden  the  base  of  prosperity 

The  purposes  of  the  measure  were  proper,  and  no  doubt  divi- 
dends have  been  paid  In  some  Instances  where  otherwise  no  action 
would  have  been  taken  If  the  law  had  not  been  In  operation  I 
have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  modification 
of  the  law  so  that  no  penalization  of  business  initiative  and  thrift 
will  be  continued. 

Throughout  my  district  there  are  many  Industrial  enterprises 
the  majority  of  which  are  small.  We  must  not  weaken  such  bu5l- 
nesses.  because  In  doing  so  we  drain  tbelr  reserves  as  to  cripple 
expansion  or  fall  to  retain  sufDctent  funds  for  the  lean  years.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  help  the  Industry  which  shows  a  profit  one  year  to 
use  a  part  of  that  profit  to  bolster  earnings  tn  a  bad  year. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  present  tax  has  worked  not  so  much  against 
the  larger  corporations,  who  over  a  long  period  of  time  have  stored 
up  huge  reservoirs  of  surpluses,  but  against  smaller  and  develop- 
ing corporations  who  have  l)een  hindered  in  their  growth. 

Amendments  to  the  law  calling  for  the  tax  of  profits  only  above 
a  sound  and  reasonable  reserve,  with  provisions  made  for  factory 
expansion  and  plant  constructioa,  and  corporations  that  are  In  debt, 
would  seem  to  be  vitally  needed. 

I  trust  that  In  the  painstaking  consideration  of  new  tax  legisla- 
tion that  you  and  your  colleagues  will  bring  before  the  CJongress  a 
tax  program  which  will  eliminate  any  apparent  Inequsdltles  and 
other  uncertainties  which  beset  the  taxpayer  at  tbis  time.  Encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  prudent  and  honest  business  endeavor. 

With  assurance  of  highest  esteem  and  kindest  personal  regards, 
I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Jennxncs  Randolpk. 


Balancing  the  Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  IS,  1937 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  millions  of  other 
Americans.  I  rejoice  in  the  declarations  of  the  President  and 
his  aides  that  they  will  embark  upon  a  course  of  retrench- 


ment and  economy  that  the  financial  .«^tructure  of  the  Nation 
may  be  preser\-ed  and  at  long  la-^Jt  the  Budprf  balanced. 

No  nation  can  possibly  evade  insohency  when  its  spending 
is  at  tlie  ratio  of  2  tc  1  to  the  current  income.  No  nation 
can  stave  off  insolvency,  balance  its  budget,  or  create'  values 
either  by  legislative  action  or  by  Executive  order.  Tliere- 
fore.  I  hail  tliese  recent  announcements  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  Morgenthau  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
rei^tored  confidence  and  increased  business  acti\-lty.  all.  of 
course,  dependent  on  the  actual  execution  of  the  plans  for 
economy. 

In  a  statement  summarizing  revised  estimates  on  the  1938 
Federal  Budget,  the  President  reveals  that  on  September  30. 
1937,  the  Public  Works  Administration  had  on  its  books  un- 
disbursed commitments  for  loans  and  grants  aggregating 
$530,000,000.  Many  of  these  commitments  undoubtedly  are 
for  projects  which  it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate  or  post- 
pone for  an  indefinite  period.  The  President  has  signified 
his  determination  that  all  commitments  which  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  are  canceled  shall  ix*  wiped  off  the  bo^")ks  and 
that  the  money  saved  shall  be  impoimded  and  returned  to 
the  Treasury. 

Besides  these  commitments  which  may  be  abandoned, 
there  are  certain  other  projects  which  may  be  halted  by 
Executive  order  with  great  .««\ing5  to  the  Nation.  There  is 
one  project  in  particular  which  should  be  wiped  off  the 
books  forthwith  and  the  money  returned  to  the  Treasury 

Gentlemen.  I  reier  to  the  proposed  iSO.OOO.OOO  second 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  in  St.  Louis,  for  which  thcr'-  is 
a  Public  Works  Administration  allotment  of  $3  300.000.  In 
addition  there  is  a  W.  P.  A.  allocation  of  $3,450,000  to  this 
project,  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  have  been  victinv./ed 
by  a  fake  bond  issue  to  the  extent  of  another  $2,250,000, 
so  that  there  is  presently  available  for  tliis  liseless  project 
the  sum  of  $9,000,000.  all  of  winch  can  be  saved  by  prompt 
Executive  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  Members  of  Congress  know  the 
uselessness  and  absurdity  of  tliis  $30,000,000  project  in  St. 
Louis.  All  of  you  should  know  that  Congress  has  never 
officially  sanctioned  the  project  with  an  appropriation. 

To  summarize  the  projected  memorial  bnefly.  I  again 
charge  "it  was  conceived  to  deceive  and  reeks  w\ih  fraud, 
corruption,  and  graft."  This  memorial  project  in  St.  Louis 
had  been  touted  by  its  promoters  as  a  $30,000,000  entrrpn.se 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  was  committed  to  plunge 
$22,500,000  as  a  work-relief  measure  that  would  provide  em- 
plo\Tnent  for  5,000  persons  for  a  period  of  3  years.  This 
nefarious  scheme  has  been  thoroughly  debunked  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  and  finally  stands  revealed  as  a  gigantic  real- 
estate -unloading  scheme,  which,  if  ever  consummated,  will 
feather  the  nests  of  the  St.  Louis  promoters  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nation's  taxpayers.  This  is  the  kind  of  game  the 
Federal  Government  can  ill  sifford  to  play,  for  it  is  not 
wortliy  of  the  candle. 

Long  before  the  memorial  project  had  been  debunkt^l  by  a 
courageous  press  aided  by  a  group  of  detcrminevl  St.  Louis 
citizens,  certain  of  the  sponsors  were  powerful  enough  to  get 
the  ear  of  the  PrjKident,  and  he  was  betrayed  and  deceived 
into  declaring  37  blocks  of  commercial  and  industrial  prop- 
erties lying  along  the  Mississippi  Fliver  in  downt-own  St.  Louis 
an  historic  site  within  the  meaning  of  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of 
Augtist  21.  1935.  and  as  a  face-savinp;  measure  the  President 
on  December  21.  1935.  allocated  the  sums  of  $6,750,000  U)  the 
project,  provided  it  should  be  matched  by  $2,250,000  In  cxsh 
by  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  story  of  how  the  city's  $2,250,000 
was  raised  through  the  sale  of  bonds  Issued  as  the  result  ol 
an  election  permeated  with  fraud  and  con'uption  constitute^s 
one  of  the  most  sordid  cliaptcrs  in  American  civic  annals. 
Even  the  sale  of  these  obligations  of  a  first-rate  American 
city,  with  credit  the  highest,  was  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances which  are  not  above  suspicion.  In  the  2  years  and  4 
months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  notorious  days  of  1935. 
when  the  promoters  were  busily  deceiving  the  people,  much 
water  has  gone  over  the  dam.  but  the  mills  of  fortune  have 
refused  to  grind.    An  unkind  fate  has  Intervened  to  thwart 
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the  promoters  at  every  turn, 
huge  sums  of  money.    The] 
as  men  have  been  publicly 
with  their  bond-issue  electicjn 
protest  when  fraud  was 
city  of  St.  Louis  in  which  th« 
endorsement  on  the  face  o 
silent  comfort  to  the 
in  St.  Louis.     Besides,  they 
publicity  designed  to  divert 
tion  as  they  really  are  and 
enterprise  to  say  the  least 
structive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
memorial  promotion,  but, 
tlon  that  there  is  every 
funds  to  the  project 
the  President.    This  will 

Meanwhile  there  has 
has  arrived  for  the  Prrsiderit 
magic  carpet  of  America, 
and  save  by  recalling  the 
1935.  to   the  end  that   "thi 
restored  to  confidence  in 
their  self-respect"  as 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  proceed 
rial  project  will  be  an 
the  New  Deal  for 
the  civic  virtue  of  a  modem 
Mississippi 


They  have  collected  and  spent 

have  sat  silent  and  complacent 

ndicted  for  frauds  in  connection 

They  have  raised  no  voice  in 

revealed  in  every  single  ward  of  the 

bond  issue  was  given  a  favorable 

the  returns.     They  have  given 

debau(thers  and  despoilers  of  the  baDot 

today  carry  on  a  campaign  of 

ittention  from  facts  of  the  situa- 

o  create  public  sentiment  for  an 

is  more  destructive  than  con- 


above 


constil  utes 


ramifications  to  this  St.  Louis 
all  things,  I  will  briefly  men- 
possibility  the  whole  allocation  of 
an  unconstitutional  act  by 
evdntually  be  decided  by  the  courts, 
conie  a  time  for  action.    The  time 
to  wipe  out  this  blot  upon  the 
rhe  time  has  come  to  retrench 
]^xecutive  order  of  December  21, 
great  mass  of  the  people   be 
their  justice,  their  security,  and 
envisioned  by  our  Constitution. 

f I  rther  with  this  St.  Louis  memo- 

indicitlon  that  all  of  the  promises  of 

and  economy  lie  buried  with 

city  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty 
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Mr.  SABATH.     Mr. 
House.  I  am  certain  that 
citizen  wiD  be  pleased  with 
tions  embodied  in  the 
Congress. 

Criticism  can  come  only 
political  motives,  those  who^e 
to  power  make  them  blind 
from  the  professional  gamb 
through  a  duplication  of 
themselves  from  the  misery 

I  have  faith  in  the 
system,  and  in  American  i 
whole-hearted  belief  in 
loyalty  to  the  Democratic 
Roosevelt  believes,  that  the 
interest  of  the  country  at 
American  businessman  is  the 
believe,  as  I  am  sure  he  beliefes 
our  economic  well-being  is 
gambler. 

Never  in  the  history  of 
has  such  progress  been  made 
from  June  1933  to  June  1937. 
progressive  plans  and  policies 
humane  and  fearless  Preslde^it 

During  these  years  millions 
wages  and  under  better  ._ 
faced  bankruptcy,  were  not 
depositors  were  made  safe. 
nicipalities,   and   for   comm_ 
Thousands  of  factories  closed 
others  working  at  20  percent  _ 
verging  on  bankruptcy  have 
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HON.  ADOUm  J.  SABATH 

ILLINOIS 

REPRESENTATIVES 
NoTJ^emher  15.  1937 

,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 

honest  and  sincere  American 

the  constructive  recommenda- 

of  President  Roosevelt  to 


'rom  those  governed  solely  by 

burning  desire  for  a  return 

the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  or 

ers  and  speculators  who  seek 

1929  crash  to  again  enrich 

the  millions. 

people,  in  the  Americjui 

n^titutions.    My  confidence  and 

processes  has  dictated  my 

'arty.    I   believe,   as  President 

.American  businessman  has  the 

l|eart;  that  the  success  of  the 

country's  success.    Likewise  I 

,  that  the  greatest  danger  to 

professional  speculator  and 
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country,  or  of  any  countrj'. 

as  we  have  seen  in  the  4  years 

It  is  a  progress  based  on  sans 

under  the  leadership  of  a 


cond  tions. 
orly 
Ii  terest 


lave  been  reemployed  at  higher 

'  '■'ins.    Banks,  many  of  which 

reopened,  but  the  savings  of 

'"':  rates  to  States  and  mu- 

etcial   purposes,   were   reduced. 

for  years  have  been  reopened; 

25  percent  capacity  and  many 

been  stimulated  and  directly 


aided  and  losses  turned  to  profits.  Current  dividends  have 
not  only  been  paid,  but  in  many  instances  bacls  dividends 
were  made  up.  Too  numercus  to  mention  are  the  instances 
of  industries  whose  production  and  profits  have  climbf^d 
above  the  peak  days  of  1928  and  1929. 

There  can  be  no  d.-nying  that  great  strides  have  been  made 
toward  normalcy  under  President  Roosevelt;  yet  we  hear 
among  us  still  the  voice  of  reaction  raised  in  criticism.  The 
old  order  has  given  way  to  the  march  of  progress,  but  tho.sc 
who  crave  the  return  of  lost  power  wiJl  continue  their 
attacks. 

Up  to  August  last  practically  every  business  and  industry 
with  the  exception  of  United  States  Steel,  had  more  busmes.s 
on  its  books  than  even  in  thn  boom  days  of  1928  and  1929 
Even  United  States  Steel  a  few  days  ago  for  the  first  time^in 
years  resumed  dividend  payments  on  it5  common  stock 
But  the  gamblers  and  professional  speculators,  driven  to 
cover  by  the  Roosevelt  administration,  only  awaited  their 
opportunity  to  again  fare  forth  and  .shear  the  lambs. 

With  world  unrest  and  the  Japanese  penetration  of  China 
as  a  screen,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  consequences  to  the 
Nation,  they  have  tiirown  the  stock  market  into  a  decline  by 
unloadmg  stocks  which  they  acquired  during  the  Hoover 
debacle  at  5  cent5  on  the  dollar.  It  may  be  that  the  ones 
who  suffered  most  were  those  who  gave  their  attention  to 
the  ticker  rather  than  to  their  own  business  affairs  but  re- 
percussions were  felt  in  every  Ime.  Out  of  aU  this  has  come 
the  pendmg  investigation  of  short  selling,  and  I  know  that 
when  the  practices  of  the  speculators  and  gamblers  respon- 
sible for  the  stock-market  break  are  revealed  there  will  be 
action  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition. 

In  the  minds  of  many  businessmen  it  Is  true  that  there 
are  doubts  with  regard  to  some  of  the  President's  policies. 
I  have  talked  to  many  of  these  businessmen  in  Chicago  and 
found  some  few  who  have  allowed  the  propaganda  of  the 
power  seekers  to  influence  their  thinking.  Some  of  them 
felt  that  the  wage  and  hour  bill  would  hurt  them  Yet 
when  it  was  put  on  the  simple  basis  that  it  will  not  affect 
those  who  believe  in  pa>^ng  a  decent  wage  and  doing  away 
with  unfair  competition,  they  had  no  complaint  with  it. 

Others  arg^jed  that  tiie  Government  is  spending  too  much 
money  for  relief  and  for  assistance  to  the  farmer.  Unfor- 
tunately profiteers  have  increased  the  cost  of  living,  but  the 
fact  that  farmers  have  been  receiving  much  higher  pnces  for 
their  products  has  brought  about  increased  purchasing  power 
generaUy,  which  aided  not  only  the  farmer  but  labor  and 
industry  as  well. 

Some  weU-meaning  and  honest  men  are  being  misled  by 
the  propaganda  of  reactionaries,  but  in  all  fairness  I  ask  those 
men  to  hearken  bark  to  other  days,  when  the  entire  country 
pleaded  with  President  Roosevelt  to  call  a  special  session  and 
to  take  over  the  leadership  of  basmess.  He  had  to  do  It  to 
save  the  country  from  complete  demoraUzation  Then  busi- 
ness asked  but  one  thing,  that  they  be  kept  from  losing 
money  or  going  bankrupt.  Now,  there  are  those  who  would 
have  them  forget  about  those  days;  those  who  seek  to  dis- 
credit the  President  by  painting  him  as  the  opponent  of  busi- 
ness. Again  I  repeat  that  this  administration  is  not  against 
business.  It  is  against  the  professional  speculator  and  gam- 
bler, as  well  as  the  politician,  whose  only  thought  is  personal 
power  or  self-aggrand.zement. 

Today  in  Washington  there  are  a  number  of  mayors  here 
to  urge  that  Federal  aid  be  continued.  They  are  naturally 
disturbed  by  rumors  which  have  reached  them  but  they 
have  only  to  look  back  a  few  years  and  make  a  comparison 
with  other  days  to  be  reassured.  I  can  recall  only  too  well 
how  4  years  ago  I  brought  about  a  conference  of  mayors 
here  in  Washington.  They  despaired  of  feeding  their  hun- 
gry, of  providing  shelter  and  Jobs.  To  them  and  to  the 
country  I  will  say  that  this  administration  did  not  fail  them 
at  that  time  nor  will  it  fail  them  now.  We  should  encour- 
age their  conference  to  the  extent  of  at  least  receiving  their 
suggestions,  as  I  am  sure  that  they  have  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  heart  and  will  cooperate  with  the  President  in  his 
program. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  D.  McFARLANE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mor.dav,  Novt-mbcT  15,  1937 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON    W    D    McF.KFJLA^'E.    OF   TEXAS,    ON 

NOVEMBER   7,    1937 


Mr.  McF.\RLANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  given 
mo.  I  desire  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  Sunday  evening.  November  7: 

Good  ovpninsT  friends  of  the  radio  audience  I  appreciate  the 
Invitation  from  N^T.^-^  and  WBAP  to  u^e  their  broadcasting  facili- 
ties In  brtnping  you  my  thought.s  regarding  legislation  of  the  special 
session  of  Congress. 

RE.\so>fs  roa  siteLU-  session 

Thp  President,  in  his  recent  radio  fireside  chat.  In  calling  the 
.•special  session  for  November  15.  said  "I  do  this  in  order  to  give  the 
CoHCTess  an  opportunity  to  consider  important  legtslaUon  before 
the  ret\ilar  session  In  January  and  to  enable  the  Congress  to  avoid 
a  lengthy  session  next  year,  extending  through  the  summer."  In 
clarifying  his  reason  for  calling  the  special  session  and  the  imme- 
diate work  to  be  accompILshed.  he  said:  The  people  of  the  United 
States  were  -becked  In  their  elTorts  to  prevent  future  piling  up  of 
huge  agricultural  surpluses  and  the  tumbling  prices  which  Inevi- 
tably follow  them.  They  were  checked  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
rea.s<:!n3ble  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  and  the  end  of 
child  labor  And  because  they  were  checked,  many  groups  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  still  have  less  purchasing  power  and  a  lower 
standard  of  liTlng  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  permanently 
allow 

Americans  realize  these  facts.  That  Is  why  they  ask  government 
not  to  stop  trovemlng.  simply  because  prosperity  has  come  back  a 
long  way  They  do  not  look  on  government  as  an  interloper  in 
their  affairs  On  the  contrary,  they  regard  it  as  the  most  effective 
form  of  organized  self-help." 

rAVOR    UCID    C«OP    CONTROL 

since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  2^4 
months  ago,  in  order  to  learn  the  views  of  my  constituents,  I 
began  a  tour  of  the  15  counties  In  my  district,  which  has  carried 
me  Into  almost  every  town  within  the  district,  where  I  have  met 
and  spoken  to  more  than  43  different  groups  of  farmers,  totaling 
more  than  IC  000  farmers,  their  wives,  and  cJilldren.  At  the  close 
of  each  cf  t^ese  meetings  I  have  asked  all  those  who  favor  rigid 
cmp-control  legislation  to  be  enacted  by  the  next  Congress  to 
stand,  and  t^e  sentiment  expressed  by  the  farmers  as  well  as  all 
present  at  th-se  meetings  has  been  almost  unanimous,  as  only  12 
persons  out  of  more  than  10,000  folks  attending  these  meetings 
have  voted  against  rigid  crop-control  legislation. 

VOLtTNTART    CHOP    CONTROL    WON'T    WORK 

I  find  the  f  irmers  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions of  thi!  old  lalssez  falre  policy  of  the  three  previous  ad- 
ministrations which  forced  them  to  produce  more  crops  and  to  re- 
ceive less  for  them  than  ever  before.  They  well  remember  those 
conditions  of  1931,  1932.  and  1933,  which  caused  them  to  over- 
produce more  than  a  year's  surplus  of  aU  agriculture  products, 
and  because  af  this  overproduction  (or  underconsumption)  the 
farmer  received  less  for  his  products  than  ever  before  within  the 
memory  of  our  oldest  citizens.  I  find  the  farmers  fully  realize  the 
cau.se  of  our  seventeen  and  one-half  million  bale  crop  of  cotton 
and  other  agricultural  surpluses  was  and  Is  due  primarily  to  the 
failure  of  the  voluntary  soil -conservation  and  domestic-allotment 
program  of  thn  past  2  years  to  function;  that  the  farmers'  greed  for 
gain,  which  Is  no  different  from  anyone  else's  greed  for  gain,  caused 
a  great  numb«r  of  the  large  landowners  to  fall  and  refuse  to  co- 
operate— whicli  failure  and  refiisal  under  favorable  crop  condlUona 
destroyed  the  ?ooperatlve  efforts  of  aU  others. 

cajj't  ctnderstand  sttfremi  cotjrt  a rnru u« 

I  find  the  farmers  were  In  the  main  weU  satisfied  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Adju5tment  Act  and  the  results  obtained  by  it.  They 
cannot  undersiand  why  the  Supreme  Court  should  nuUlfy  this  and 
other  Importart  pieces  of  legislation  which  have  done  so  much  for 
orderly  control  and  marketing  of  their  crope  at  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Court  has  rendered  so  many  unfair  and 
unreasonable  cplnlons  favoring  the  different  privileged  groups  at 
the  expense  of  the  great  masses  of  our  people. 

BtTREME  COUKT  SATS  CONTROL  FOR  PaiVTLXCED  GROUPS NO  CONTROL  FOB 

AGEICULTUm   OR   LABOR 

For  example,  the  farmer  and  laborer  are  unable  to  understand 
why  the  Supreme  Court  will  nullify  legislation  for  their  benefit, 
which  legislation  permits  them  to  control  their  products  and  serv- 
ices and  orderly  market  them  and  prohibit  child  labor,  when  the 
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Supreme  Court  over  a  Icne  periV.  ,-if  x'.rr.e  hn.*  pcrrr.'Tted  thr  ^iif- 
ferent  pnvile»-'ed  croups  to  oontio;  ti-.eir  produces  iix.cl  onlerly  nM\r- 
ket  them  dr.d  nt  the  sAme  t:me  I-.avc  lillowed  thrm  to  cxp'..^i:  ciii'.d 
labor  and  h.is  permitted  svtat.^hop  conditions  to  cx;st, 

TAX    EXEMPTTON-S   FOR    THB    CLASSES 

Then.  too.  It  is  hard  to  un.lerstAr.d  the  mind  of  the  S'jprem* 
Court,  whose  decls'cns  hold  tnat  ^he  salaries  of  themselves  and  all 
Federal  ;ud^es  is  not  sub.ic-i  to  li^ccme-tAx  pa>"ment  nor  any  re- 
d-.;ct:cn.  ::i  spite  of  th?  sixteen ;h  amendment,  which  provides, 
"The  Ccncress  sha'.l  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on 
income  from  wh^itever  source  derived."  And  yet  we  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  through  their  decisions  have  continued  to  broaden 
the  exemptions  of  the  riifTeri-^nt  privileged  groups,  exempting  hun- 
dreds of  niilllons  of  dollars  frcm  income-tAX  payment,  which,  of 
course,  mea:is  that  the  re^t  of  the  people  not  so  privileged  by  the 
Court  must  pay  that  much  more  addnional  taxes  in  order  to"  take 
carp  of  : he  running  e-xpensos  of  the  Goveniment.  Let  me  refer  to 
seme  cf  the  Supreme  Court's  many  decisions  exempting  the  dlffcj- 
ent  prlnleped  groups: 

The  Coun  held  tiiat  stock  dividends  of  corporations  were  not 
subject  to  income  tax.  losing  over  a  billion  dollars  m  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

That  all  State,  county,  and  municipal  employees  shall  not  pay 
any  income  tax.  iosii:ig  over  $200,000,000  a  year  in  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

That  the  interest  from  State,  county,  and  other  kx-al  subdlvisaona 
of  tax-exempt  securities  are  not  subject  to  income  lax  thus  losing 
over  $200,000,000  annually  in  revenue,  and  many  other  such  deci- 
sions too  numerous  to  mention. 

STATES'   RIGHTS    MTTH 

And  as  to  States'  rights,  you  will  f.nd  almost  numberless  deci- 
sions nullifying  State  rights  and  State  statutes  Last  year  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  cas*'"  of  the  G'-cat  SartKcm  R-ailnxiys  t. 
L'njffd  States  held  that  the  local  assessment  of  property  tax  can- 
not be  made  valid  without  the  Impossibility  of  t)emg  declared 
invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

FEDEBAL    REGCLATTON     NTLJ-IFIED 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  nullified  the 
effective  enforcement  of  almost  all  PederaJ  regulating  bodies  and 
commissions.  Tliese  decisions  Include  the  nullification  of  our 
antitrust  laws  and  of  the  powers  of  our  Interstate  Commerce  Con-.- 
mission.  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Federal  Power  Commifision. 
and  150  forth.  Yet  they  do  not  hesitate  without  any  specific  consti- 
tutional power  to  go  into  the  unlimited  rate-making  field  to  guar- 
antee all  the  utilities,  as  shown  by  their  decisions  an  Income  of 
7',  percent  net  not  upon  the  actual  investment  of  money  in  the 
corporation  but  upon  their  watered  stock,  their  written-up,  in- 
flated values,  their  so-cAlled  goodwill,  lawyers'  fees,  lobbying 
activities,  advertising,  and  all  these  things  that  help  them  to 
perpetuate  their  complete  monopoly  which  through  the  years  has 
permitted  them  to  keep  the  people  from  enacting  any  legislation. 
State  or  National,  that  will  In  any  way  reasonably  regulate  iheir 
rates  based  upon  the  actual  amount  of  money  the  utilities  ha%-o 
invested  In  them.. 

FA&MEKS   AND    LABORERS   rNDERSTAND 

I  find  the  farmers  and  laborers  generally  now  better  understand 
the  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  says  that  agriculture  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  handled  by  the  different  States,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  power  to  regulate  this  great  industry. 
and  that  wages  and  hours  and  working  conditions  of  men  and 
children  are  matters  that  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the 
State  government  has  any  power  to  regulate.  Especially  can  they 
understand  how  the  Supreme  Court  through  their  decislona  has 
been  favoring  the  prlvUeged  group  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  people  through  the  years. 

The  farmers  know  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  thoroughly  respon- 
sible for  their  present  plight  in  the  overproduction  of  cotton  and 
grains  because  of  their  nullification  of  the  Agricultural  Adju.^tment 
Act.  They  well  know  how  this  act  reduced  the  13.000  000-bale 
carry-over  of  cotton  and  the  other  large  surpluses  of  other  com- 
modities of  1932.  and  through  compulsory  crop  control  permitted 
orderly  production  which  raised  the  price  of  cotton  and  all  other 
basic  farm  commodities  from  1933  to  19.'^6  from  two  to  five  times 
the  amount  they  were  selling  for  In  1932 

COMPL-LSOnT    CHOP    CONTROL.    NECESSABT 

The  farmers  fully  realize  that  If  they  are  ever  to  receive  parity 
for  their  crops  they  must  have  rigid  crop-control  legislation,  and 
an  amendment  to  otir  loan  and  marketing  acts  to  care  for  tcmpx)- 
rary  surpluses  when  low  prices  threaten  They  realize  that  base 
acreage  must  be  set  according  to  production  records,  and  that  the 
large  subsidy  payments  now  going  to  the  large  tractor  farmers 
must  be  limited  and  more  exemption  given  to  the  tenants  and 
small  farmers  with  a  progressive  bale  or  tmlt  tax  to  be  applied  to 
surpltises  to  regulate  the  production  of  tractor  and  large-scale 
corporation  farming. 

A  sufficient  tariff  should  be  placed  on  aU  basic  agriculture  com- 
modities so  as  to  guarantee  the  American  market  to  the  American 
farmer.  Then  with  Improved  commodity  loans  on  surpluses  the 
Government  can  and  shoiild  assist  the  farmers  to  prohibit  rulnovis 
prices  dvirlng  the  marketing  season. 

By  reducing  the  subsidy  checks  to  the  large  farmer  and  rais- 
ing the  exemptions  to  the  small  farmer  with  the  added  bale  or  imlt 
graduated  tax   on   large  scale   production   should   raise    suAtient 
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revenue  so  as  to  permit  the  orderly 
farm  products. 

WAGK  AND  HOim  LKASLATIOIf 


It  Is  Just  as  Important  to 
laborer  a  living  price  for  his 
control  legislation  to  give  the 
ticts.     Without  this  Btablllzed 
groups,  the  Nation  will  again  be 
which  we  are  now  striving  to 

XLIinNATE 


enict  legislation  that  will  give  the 
seraces  as  It  Is  to  enact  rigid  crop- 
fa  tdqc-  a  living  price  for  his  prod- 
bjuylng  power   of   these   two   large 
thrown  Into  another  depression 


ovei  txMne. 


T»X 


It  Is  Important  that  the  next 
Inate  the  existing  loopholes  In  oUr 
could  get  the  Mellon  regime,  now 
ousted  from  the  Revenue  Depajtiient 
administer  our  revenue  laws  in  tne 
special  privileges  to  none.     It  is 
ment  records  that  at  the  presenk 
and  Supreme  Court  decisions  mor ; 
nually  than  is  being  paid  into  thi  > 


LOOPHOLKS 

Congress,  as  soon  as  possible,  elim- 

Income-tax  laws.     Then  if  we 

In  charge  of  revenue  enforcement, 

we  should  be  able  to  better 

future,  with  Justice  to  all  and 

well  known  according  to  Govern - 

time  due  to  existing  loopholes 

revenue  Is  escaping  taxation  an- 

Govemment. 


MUST    HJIVB    CHXAJ'Sa    XJTILITT    KATES 

Jupre  me 


tlie 


It  Is  Important  that  the  S 
istration's  pwwer  program,  and  let 
will  permit  the  people  of  the  Nation 
whether  or  not  they  expect  in 
the  utilities  to  continue  to  dictate 
coUect  many  bUllons  of  dollars 
for  services  rendered  by  these 
realize  now  more  than  ever  befoife 
Including  light,  gas,   telephone, 
they  are  all  added  to  the  cost  of 
from  the  manufactxirer  to  the 
sumer,  and  these  enormous  over 
amounting  annually  to  over  $1. 
lar  amounts  for  the  other  utillt 
ness  done  does  not  permit  this 
the  shoulders  of  the  farmer  and  I 
be  shifted  from  them  to  someone 
the   price   of   their   products   or 
forced  to  pay  all  these  unreasonable 


Court  pass  upon  the  admln- 

It  be  luiown  whether  or  not  they 

to  enjoy  cheap  electricity,  and 

futiire  as  In  the  past  to  allow 

the  rate  policy  for  the  Nation  and 

afanually  more  than  Is  a  fair  price 

different  utilities.     TTie  people  fully 

how  on  these  high  utility  rates 

telegraph,   freight,    and   so   forth, 

doing  biistness  and  are  passed  on 

,  to  the  retailer,  to  the  con- 

(^harges  of  these  different  utilities, 

.000,000  for  electricity,  and  siml- 

es,  based  upon  volumes  of  busl- 

tremendous  burden  placed  upon 

aborer,  the  ultimate  consumer,  to 

else:  because  they  cannot  control 

of   their   services   they   are   thus 

charges. 


wh(  >lesaler. 


.OCO 


WB  MxrsT 
WhHe  we  always  desire  to  offer 
nations  to  aid  in  composing 
the  President  and  all  our  people 
in  any  war  or  wars  of  other  natlohs 


■QtTAL    RIGHTS    TO    ALL,    SPECIAL 


Our  great  leader  in  the  Whito 
ties,  as  shown  by  his  splendid 
age  to  carry  on  and  demand  equ4l 
and  ^>eclal  privileges  to  none. 
lay  on  his  bed  of  aflllctlcn  have 
fCHe  him,  that  would  have  long 

His  record  of  service  rendered 
sire  to  seek,  yes  to  fight  for  the 
people  to  the  end  that  these 
lifted  from  their  shoulders,  that 
laws  be  eliminated  so  that  the 
to  pay  Its  jvist  portion  of  taxes 
be  raised  In  keeping  with  our 
masses  of  our  people  can  receive 
and  a  living  wage  for  their 
some  of  the  better  things  of  life. 


services 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
Sign^ing  of  the 


EXTENSION 


HON.  ALBEN 

OF  KElrrUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Tuesday,  Ncwtmber 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIPgNI 
THEATER,  WASHINGTON.  ON 
TIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
TION  OP  THE  UNITED 


TH5 


STATS 


growth  and  marketing  of  all 

I 

NBUESSABT 


fTAVB    PEACE  I 

our  services  In  arbitration  to  all 

I  am  In  hearty  accord  with 

hat  we  will  not  become  embroiled 


diffei  ences 


P«IVILKCES    TO    NOr^ 

Jouse,  recognizing  these  tnequall- 

of  service,  has  had  the  cour- 

rights  and  opportunities  for  all. 

It  seems  that  the  314    years  he 

icteeled  him  for  the  great  task  be- 

weakened  the  average  man. 

shows  that  he  has  a  burning  de- 

of  the  greater  number  of  our 

u^easonably  high  utility  rates  be 

the  tax  loopholes  In  our  revenue 

of  the  Nation  will  be  required 

and  that  our  standards  of  living 

resources  to  where  the  great 

a  living  price  for  their  products 

and  will  thus  be  able  to  enjoy 
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na  rural 


Anniversary  of  the 
Constitution 


DF  REMARKS 


tv 


W.  BARKLEY 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
16,  1937 


DELIVKHED    IN   THE    SYLVAN 

THE  ONE  HUNDRPD  AND  PIF- 

SIGNINa  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  on  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  sigiing  of  the  Constitution,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  delivered  an  address  which  I  believe  should 
be  preserved  in  the  Congressk  nal  Record.    I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  in   he  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Becokd,  as  follows: 


My  fellow  Americans,  tonlpht.  150  voars  apo.  3S  weiry  delegates 
to  a  Convention  In  Philadelphia  siened  the  Con.stitutlon  Pour 
handiAritten  sheets  of  parrhm':^nt  we-»»  enough  to  state  the  ternis 
on  which  13  independent  weak  little  republics  agreed  to  try  to  sur- 
vive together  a.s  one  stronc  naMon 

A  third  of  the  oriciiMl  deie^iites  had  given  up  and  pone  hcmie. 
The  moral  force  of  W.u-,hiIl^;twI;  ajid  Fraulclin  had  kept  the  rest 
together  Tliose  remained  who  cared  the  most,  and  caring  most, 
dared  mo.st 

The  world  of  1787  provided  a  perfect  opportunity  for  the  orvranl- 
zatlon  of  a  new  form  of  government  thousiuids  of  miles  removed 
from  influences  lio^tile  to  it.  How  we  then  governed  ourselves 
did  not  greatly  concern  Europe  And  what  occurred  in  Europe  did 
not  immediately  affect  us 

Today  the  picture  is  different. 

Now  what  we  do  has  enormous  immediate  effect  not  only  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  but  also  amon^  those  of  the  Americas  and 
the  Far  East,  and  what  :n  any  part  of  the  world  they  do  as  .^urely 
and  quicidy  affects  us 

In  such  SLTi.  atmosphere  our  generation  has  watched  democracies 
replace  monarchies  which  had  failed  their  people  and  dictator- 
ships displace  democracies  which  had  failed  to  function.  And  of 
late  we  have  heard  a  cleax  challenge  to  the  democratic  idea  of  rep- 
resentative government 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  methods  of  the  challengers-^whether 
they  be  called  •■commnnLstlc"  or  "dlrtatorlal"  or  "military"-  have 
obtained  for  many  who  live  under  them  material  things  they  did 
not  obtain  under  democracies  which  they  had  failed  to  make  func- 
tion. Unemployment  has  been  les.sened — even  though  the  cause 
IS  a  mad  manufactunni?  of  armaments.  Order  prevails — even 
though  mainlamed  by  fear,  at  the  expt-nse  of  liberty  and  Individual 
rights. 

So  their  leaders  laugh  at  all  conslituiions,  predict  the  copying 
of  their  own  methods,  and  propiiesy  the  early  end  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world 

Both  that  attitude  and  that  prediction  are  denied  b>  those  of 
us  who  still  believe  in  democracy  that  is.  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nations  of  ilie  world  and  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  pe<:)plc  of  the  world 

And  the  denial  Is  ba-^^xl  on  two  reajsons  eternally  rlghr. 

The  first  reason  is  that  modern  men  and  women  will  not  tamely 
commit  to  one  man  or  one  group  the  permanent  conduct  of  Ihelr 
government  Eventually  tr>v  will  insist  not  only  on  the  riKht  to 
choose  who  shall  govern  them  bur  also  upon  the  periodic  recon- 
sideration of  that  choice  by  the  free  exercise  of  the  ballot. 

And  the  second  reason  is  that  the  state  of  world  affairs  brought 
about  by  those  new  forms  of  government  threatens  civilization. 
Armaments  and  dcticits  p:ie  up  together.  Trade  barriers  multiply, 
and  merchant  shipv  are  threatened  on  the  high  seas  Fear  spreads 
throughout  the  world  fear  of  aggression,  fear  of  invasion,  fear  of 
revolution,  fear  of  death 

The  people  of  America  are  rightly  determined  to  keep  :hat  grow- 
ing menace  from  cur  shores. 

The  known  and  measiirable  danger  of  becoming  Involved  in  war 
we  face  confidently.  As  to  that,  your  Government  knows  your 
mind,  and  you  know  yotir  Government's  mind. 

But  it  takes  even  more  foresight,  intelligence,  and  patience  to 
meet  the  subtle  attack  which  spreading  dictatorship  makes  upon 
the  morale  of  a  democracy. 

In  our  generation  a  new  idea  has  come  to  dominate  thought  about 
government — the  idea  that  the  resources  of  the  NaUon  can  be  made 
to  produce  a  far  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  masses  if  only 
government  is  Intelligent  and  energetic  in  giving  the  right  direc- 
tion to  economic  life. 

That  idea — or  more  properly  that  ideal  -is  wholly  Justified  by  ih« 
facts.  It  cannot  be  thrust  a.slde  by  those  who  want  to  go  beck  to 
the  conditions  of  10  years  ago  or  even  preserve  the  conditions  of 
today.     It  puts  all  forms  of  government  to  proof. 

That  Ideal  makes  understandable  the  demands  of  labor  for 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  the  demands  of  farmers  for  a 
more  stable  Income,  the  demands  of  the  f^e^t  majority  of  busi- 
nessmen for  relief  from  disruptive  trade  practices,  the  demands 
of  all  for  the  end  of  that  kind  of  license,  often  mletermed  "lib- 
erty, which  permits  a  hi\ndful  of  the  population  to  take  far  more 
than  their  tolerable  share  from  the  rest  of  the  people 

And  as  other  forms  of  government  In  other  lands  parade  their 
peeudoBcience  of  economic  orEranlratlon.  even  some  of  our  own 
people  may  wonder  whether  democracy  can  match  dictatorship  In 
giving  this  generation   the   thlns^.s  they   want   from   government 

We  have  those  who  really  f«ir  the  majority  rule  of  democracy 
who  want  old  forms  nf  economic  and  social  control  to  remain  Iri 
a  few  hands  They  say  in  their  hearts:  "If  constitutional  democ- 
racy continues  to  threaten  our  control,  why  should  we  be  against 
a  plutocratic  dictatorsliip   which  would   perpetuate  our  control?" 

And  we  have  those  who  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  who  are 
Impatient  at  the  proces.ses  of  constitutional  democracies  who  want 
Utopia  overnight  and  are  not  sure  that  some  vague  form  of  prole- 
tarian dictatorship  Is  not  the  quickest  road  to  it. 

Both  types  are  equally  dangeroue.  One  represents  cold-blooded 
resolve  to  hold  power.  We  have  engaged  In  a  definite,  and  so  far 
successful,  contest  against  that.  The  other  represents  a  reckless 
resolve  to  seize  power.     Equally  we  are  against  that. 

And  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people  fuUy 
understand  and  completely  approve  that  course  tm  the  course  of 
the  present  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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To  hold  to  that  course  our  constitution:^!  democratic  form  of 
governnient  mi  ?t  meet  the  int^istence  of  the  great  niass  of  our 
people  that  economic  and  .'^OLial  security  and  the  f-tandard  of 
American  living  be  rai.-ed  from  what  tlicy  are  to  levels  which  the 
people  know  otr  resources  Justify. 

Only  by  succeeding  in  that  can  we  insure  against  internal  doubt 
as  to  tlie  worthwhileness  of  our  democracy  and  ui-ssipate  the  illu- 
sion that  the  rieccssary  price  of  eflicitrncy  is  dictatorship  with  its 
attendant  sT)irit   of  a[tt:res;-ion 

Tli.it  :.s  '.viiy  1  h:ive  been  saying  for  months  th.at  there  is  a  cripi.=! 
in  .^ir.erican  affairs  which  demands  action  iiow — a  crisis  particu- 
larly dangerous  because  its  external  and  Internal  difficulties 
reenforce  each    jther. 

Purposely  I  paint  a  broad  picture.  For  only  If  the  problem 
is  seen   in   pers>ective   can   we   see    its  .solution    in    perspective. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist.  I  believe  that  democratic  govern- 
ment in  this  country  can  do  all  the  things  which  common-.sen.se 
people,  seeing  hat  picture  as  a  whole,  have  the  right  to  expect. 
I  believe  th.at  the.se  things  can  be  done  under  the  Constitution. 
without  the  .surrender  of  a  single  one  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  it  wa.s  intended  to  safeguard. 

.•\nd  I  am  de  ermined  that  under  the  Constitution  these  things 
shall  be  done 

The  m.en  who  wrote  the  Constitution  were  the  men  who  fought 
the  Revolutii^n  They  had  watched  a  weak  emergency  govern- 
ment aImo.st  lose  the  war.  and  continue  economic  distress  among 
13  little  republics  -at  peace  but  without  effective  national 
government 

So  wh*^n  tho.-c  men  planned  a  new  government,  they  drew  the 
kind  of  agreement  which  men  make  wlien  they  really  want  to 
work  toeether  under  It  for  a  very  long  time 

For  the  youngest  of  nations  they  drew  what  is  today  the  oldest 
written  in-strununt  under  which  men  have  continuously  lived 
to^etlier  a.s  a  r  ttion. 

Tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  a  layman  s  docu- 
ment not  a  la^»•yer■s  contract  That  cannot  he  stre.ssed  too  often. 
Madi.son  most  responsible  for  it,  was  not  a  lawyer-  nor  was  Wash- 
ington or  Franklin.  uhr>.se  .sense  of  the  give-and-take  of  life  had 
kept  the  Convention  together. 

nii.s  great  liivmen  s  document  was  a  charter  of  general  prin- 
ciples—-completely  different  from  the  '"wh'-reases"  and  the  "parties 
of  the  first  pirt,"  and  the  fine  print  wh.ich  lawyers  put  into 
leases  and   insiu-ance  policies  and  Installment   atrroements 

When  the  f r  imers  were  dealing  w'th  what  they  riglitly  consid- 
ered eternal  verities  unchangeable  by  time  and  circumstance,  they 
used  s{>ecific  kn^'uage  In  no  uncertain  terms,  for  in.stance,  they 
forbade  titles  -)t  nobility,  the  suspension  ot  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  money  from  the  Treasury  except  after  appropria- 
tion bv  law  With  almost  equal  detiniteness  they  detailed  the 
Bill   of   RiEhts 

But  when  tl  ey  considered  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  new 
national  government  they  u.sed  generality,  implication,  and  state- 
ment of  mere  objectives  as  intentional  phrases  which  flexible 
statesmanship  oi  :he  future,  within  the  Constitution,  could  adapt 
to  tim  ■  and  circumstance  Vor  Instance,  the  framers  used  broad 
find  general  Ifjiguage  capable  of  meeting  evolution  and  change 
when  they  ref  ^red  to  commerce  between  the  States,  the  taxing 
pc>wer.   and   thr   general  welfare. 

Evn  the  Supreme  Court  was  treated  with  that  purposeful  lack 
of  specificaticr.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  Americans,  the 
Constitution  sjiys  nothing  about  any  {^ower  of  the  Court  to  declare 
logi.'-lation  unconstitutional;  nor  does  it  mention  the  number  of 
Juds's  fur  the  Court.  Again  and  again  the  Convention  voted  down 
proposals  to  five  Justices  of  the  Court  a  veto  over  legislation. 
Clearly  a  maJOMty  of  the  Delegates  believed  that  the  relation  of  the 
Court  to  the  '"ongress  and  the  Executive,  like  the  other  subjects 
treated  In  general  terms,  would  work  itself  out  by  evolution  and 
change  over   t  le   years. 

But  for  150  years  we  have  had  an  unending  struggle  between 
those  who  would  preserve  this  original  broad  concept  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  layman's  instrument  of  government  and  those  who 
would  shrivel   .he  Constitution  into  a  lawyer's  contracrt. 

Those  of  us  who  really  believe  in  the  enduring  wisdom  of  the 
Con.«!tltiitlon  liold  no  rancor  against  those  wrho  professionally  or 
politically  talk  and  think  In  purely  legalistic  phrases.  We  cannot 
seriously  be  alarmed  when  they  cry  "unconstitutional"  at  every 
efTort  to  bette:-  the  condition  of  our  people. 

Such  cries  have  always  been  with  us — and,  ultimately,  they  have 
always  been  ccrruled. 

Law\-ers  distinguished  In  1787  insisted  that  the  Constitution  It- 
self was  unconstitutional  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  But 
the  ratifying  ( onventioros  overruled   them. 

Lawyers  distinguished  In  their  day  warned  Washington  and 
Hanulton  that  the  protective  tariff  was  unconstitutional — warned 
Jefferson  that  the  Louisiana  PurchEise  was  unconstitutional — • 
warned  Monro?  that  to  open  up  roaeis  across  the  Alleghanies  was 
unconstitutional.  But  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  overruled 
them 

Lawyers  distinguished  in  their  day  persuaded  a  divided  Supreme 
Court  that  the  Congress  had  no  power  to  govern  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  that  the  long-standing  Missouri  Compromise  was  im- 
con'-titutional.     But  a  War  between  the  States  overruled  them. 

Lawyers  distinguished  in  their  day  persuaded  the  odd  man  on 
tlie  Supreme  Court  that  the  methods  of  financing  the  Civil  War 
were  unconstlrutlonal.    But  a  new  odd  man  ovemiled  them. 


That  great  senatorial  constitutional  authority  of  his  day.  Senator 
Evarts,  is.'-ued  a  solemn  wain:r.g  that  the  proposed  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  regulation  of  railway  rates  which 
the  farmers  demanded  would  be  unconstitutional.  But  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Supreme  Court  overruled  him. 

Less  than  2  years  ago  58  of  the  highest-priced  lawyers  in  the 
land  gave  the  Nation  (without  cr-st  to  the  Nation)  a  solemn  and 
formal  opinion  that  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  was  uncon- 
stitutional. And  in  a  few  months  first  a  national  election  and 
later  the  Supreme  Court  overruled  th^m. 

For  20  years  the  odd  man  en  the  Supreme  Court  refu.sed  to 
admit  that  State  mmimum-wape  laws  for  women  were  constitu- 
tional. A  few  mcntiis  ago.  after  my  rrie.ssage  to  the  Congress  on 
the  rejuvenation  of  the  Judiciary,  the  odd  man  admitted  that  the 
Court  had  been  wrong  for  all  those  20  years  and  overruled  himself. 

In  this  constant  struggle  the  lawyers  of  no  political  party — 
mine  or  any  other — have  had  a  consistent  or  unblemished  record. 
But  the  lay  rank  and  tile  of  political  parties  has  had  a  consistent 
record. 

Unlike  some  lawyers,  they  have  respected  as  sacred  all  branches 
of  their  Government.  They  have  seen  nothing  more  sacred  about 
one  branch  than  about  either  of  the  others.  They  have  consid- 
ered as  most  sacred  the  concrete  welfare  of  the  generation  of  the 
day.  And  with  laymen's  common  sense  of  what  government  is 
for,  they  have  demanded  that  all  three  branches  be  efBcirnt;  that 
all  three  be  interdependent  as  well  as  independent;  and  that  all 
three  work  together  to  meet  the  living  generation's  expectations 
of  government. 

Tliat  lay  rank  and  file  can  take  cheer  from  the  historic  fact  that 
every  efTort  to  construe  the  Constitution  as  a  lawyers  contract 
rather  than  a  layman's  chart^'r  has  ultimately  failed.  Whenever 
legalistic  interpretation  has  clashed  with  contemporary  sense  on 
great  questions  of  broad  national  policy,  ultimately  the  people  and 
the  Congress  have  had  their  way. 

But  that  word  "ultimately"  covers  a  terrible  cost 

It  cost  a  civil  war  to  gain  recognition  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Congre.ss  to  legislate  for  the  Territories. 

It  cost  26  years  of  taxation  on  those  least  able  to  pay  to  recog- 
nize the  constltuticnal  power  of  the  Congress  to  levy  taxes  on 
those  most   able   to  pay. 

It  cost  20  years  of  exploitation  of  women's  labor  to  recognize 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  States  to  pass  minimum-wage  laws 
for  their   protection. 

It  has  cost  20  years  already — and  no  one  knows  how  many  more 
are  to  come — to  obtain  a  constitutional  interpretation  that  will 
let  the  Nation  regulate  the  shipment  :n  national  commerce  of 
goods  sweated  from  the  labor  of  little  children. 

We  know  it  takes  time  to  adju.st  government  to  the  needs  of 
so''iety.  But  modern  history  pro\es  that  reforms  too  long  delayed 
or  denied  have  jeopardized  peace,  undermined  democracy  and  swept 
away  civil   and   religious  liberties. 

Yes.  time  more  than  ever  before  Is  vital  in  statesmanship  and  in 
government — in  ail  three  branches  of  it. 

We  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  sacrifice  each  generation  in 
turn  while  the  law  catches  up  with  life. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  20-year  lags. 

You  will  find  no  justificauon  in  any  of  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  delay  m  the  reforms  which  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  now  demand. 

Yet  nearly  every  attempt  to  meet  those  demands  for  social  and 
economic  betterment  has  been  Jeopardized  or  actually  forbidden 
by  those  who  have  sought  to  read  into  the  Constitution  language 
which  the  framers  refused  to  wTite  into  the  Constitution. 

No  one  cherishes  more  deeply  than  1  the  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erties achieved  by  so  much  bloorf  and  anguish  through  tlie  many 
centuries  of  Anglo-American  history.  But  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees liberty,  not  license  masquerading  as  liberty. 

Let  me  put  the  real  situation  in  the  simplest  terms.  The  present 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  taken  away  and  never 
will  take  away  any  liberty  from  any  minority,  unless  it  be  a  mi- 
nority which  so  abuses  its  liberty  as  to  do  jx)sitive  and  definite 
harm  to  its  neighbors  constituting  the  majority.  But  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  refuses  to  forget  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  put  into  the  Constitution  not  only  to  protect  minorities 
against  Intolerance  of  majorities,  but  to  protect  majorities  against 
the  enthronement  of  minorities. 

Nothing  would  so  surely  destroy  the  substance  of  what  the  Bill 
of  Rights  protects  than  its  perversion  to  prevent  .social  progress. 
The  surest  protection  of  the  individual  and  of  minorities  is  that 
fundamental  tolerance  and  feeling  for  fair  play  which  the  Bill  of 
Rights  assumes.  But  tolerance  and  fair  play  would  disappear  here 
as  it  has  in  some  other  lands  if  the  great  mass  of  people  were 
denied  confidence  in  their  Justice,  their  security,  and  their  self- 
respect.  Desperate  people  in  other  lands  surrendered  their  liber- 
ties when  freedom  came  merely  to  mean  humiliation  and  starva- 
tion.    The  crisis  of  1933  should  make  us  understand  that. 

On  this  solemn  anniversary  I  ask  that  the  American  people  re- 
joice in  the  wisdom  of  their  Constitution. 

I  ask  that  they  guarantee  the  effectiveness  of  each  of  iUs  parts 
by  living  by  the  Constitution  as  a  whole. 

I  ask  that  they  have  faith  in  its  ultimate  capacity  to  work  out 
the  problems  of  democracy,  but  that  they  Justify  that  faith  by 
making  it  work  now  rather  than  20  years  from  now 

I  ask  that  they  give  their  fealty  to  the  Constitution  itself  and 
not  to  its  mislnterpreters. 
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I  am  glad  to  come  once  again  tc 
the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in 
project  of  civic  betterment. 

On  my  trip  across  the  continen|t 
many  evidences   of   the  result   of 
tween   municipalities   and    the 
been  greeted  by  tens  of  thousands 
In  every  look  and  word  that  their 
has  made  great  strides  forward  In 

And  yet,  as  I  have  seen  with  my 
the  thriving  factories  and  the  bui 
happiness   and  security   and   peace 
almost  inevitably  I  have  been 
very  different  scenes  being  enacted 

It   is  because   the   people   of   thif 
conditions  must,  for  the  sake  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  I,  as 
the  Nation,  have  chosen  this  great 
slon  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject 

The   political   situation   In   the 
growing  progressively  worse.  Is  such 
anxiety  to  all  the  peoples  and 
and  amity  with  their  neighbors 

Some    15    years    ago   the   hopes 
era  of  international  peace  were 
than  60  nations  solemnly  pledged 
in    furtherance   of    their    national 
aspirations  expressed   in  the   Brianjd 
hopes  for  peace  thus  raised  have 
fear  of  calamity.     The  present 
lawlessness  began  a  few  years  ago. 

It  began  through  unjustified 
of  other  nations  or  the  Invasion  oi 
treaties,  and  has  now  reached  a 
of  civilization  are  seriously 
tlons    which   have   marked    the 
condition  of  law.  order,  and  Justice 

Without  a  declaration  of  war  anC 
tion   of   any   kind,    civilians, 
being  ruthlessly  murdered  with 
so-called  peace  ships  are  being 
without  cause  or  notice.     Nations 
in  civil  warfare  in  nations  that 
Nations  claiming  freedom  for 

Innocent  peoples  and  nations 
greed  for  power  and  supremacy 
Justice  and  humane  consideration 

To  paraphrase  a  recent  author  ' 
men.  exultant  in  the  technique  of 
the  world  that  every  precious  thln^ 
and   picture   and  harmony,   every 
milleniums,  the  small,   the   delicatfc 
lost  or  wrecked  or  utterly  destroyed 

If  those  things  come  to  psiss  In 
no  one  imagine  that  America  will 
that  this  Western  Hemisphere  wll 


Chicago  and  especially  to  hav(» 
;he  dedication  of  this  important 


ralied 


o: 
rei  jn 


sti.ge 
threatened. 


pre  gress 


hat- 


Is   old   but   because   it   Ls  ever 
alone  but  in  the  faith  of  the 
in  the  years  to  come. 
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and  back  I  have  been  shown 
common  sense   cooperation   be- 
Govemment.   and    I   havts 
of  Americans  who  have  told  m<; 
tiaterlal  and  spiritual  well-beln|; 
the  past  few  years, 
own  eyes,  the  prosperous  farms. 
railroads — as  I  have  seen  th«! 
which   covers   our  wide   land, 
to  contrast  our  F>eace  wltti 
In  other  parts  of  the  world 
United   States   under   moderr. 
own  future,  give  thought  to 
responsible  executive  head  of 
Inland  city  and  this  gala  occa- 
definlte  national  impcrtance 
world,    which    of   late    has   beer, 
as  to  cause  grave  concern  and 
who  wish  to  live  in  peace 


of    mankind   for   a   continuing- 

to  great  heights  when  more 

tiemselves  not  to  resort  to  arms 

alms    and    policies.      The    high 

-Kellogg  Peace   Pact   and   the 

late  given  way  to  a  haunting 

of  terror  and   International 


lnt<  rf  erence 


In  the  Lntemal  affairs 
alien  territory  In  violation  of 
where  the  very  foundations 
The  landmarks  and  tradl- 
of    civilization    toward    a 
are  being  wiped  away, 
without  warning  or  Justiflca- 
lnclu4ing   women   and   children,    are' 
from  the  air.     In  times  of 
attacked  and  sunk  by  submarines 
lire  fomenting  and  taking  sides 
Ve  never  done  them  any  harm 
themselves  deny  It  to  others. 

being  cruelly  sacrificed   to  a 
\^ich  Is  devoid   of  all   sense  of 


jerhaps  we  foresee  a  time  when 

1  omicide.  will  rage  so  hotly  over 

;  will  be  In  danger,  every  book 

reasure   garnered   through  twc' 

the   defenseless — all   will   be- 


other  parts   of  the   world,   lei; 

escape,  that  It  may  expect  mercy, 

not  be  attacked  and  that  It 


will  continue  tranquilly  and  peacefxilly  to  carry  on  the  ethics  and 
the  arts  of  civilization. 

If  those  days  come  "there  will  be  no  safpty  by  arras,  no  help 
from  authority,  no  answer  In  science.  The  storm  will  mge  till  every 
flower  of  culture  Ls  trampled  and  all  human  belncs  arc  leveled  iu 
a  viist  chaos." 

If  those  days  are  not  to  come  to  pass — If  we  are  to  havo  u  w'>rld 
in  which  we  can  breathe  freely  and  live  In  amity  without  fear  !  lie 
peace-loving  nations  must  make  a  concerted  efff^rt  to  upluild  Li.\«..s 
and  principles  on  which  alone  peace  can  rest  secure 

The  peace-loving  nations  must  make  a  concerted  efTort  In  op- 
position to  those  violations  of  trc.raes  and  those  it^mrlnns  of 
humane  Instincts  which  today  are  creating  a  state  of  l:,trrnatiL>;.  il 
anarchy  and  instability  from  which  there  Is  no  escape  throiich 
mere  isolation  or  neutrality. 

These  who  cherish  their  freedom  and  recognize  and  respect  'he 
equal  right  of  their  neighbors  to  be  free  and  live  in  peace,  must 
work  to-ethcr  for  the  triumph  of  law  and  moral  principles  In  order 
that  peace,  Justice,  and  confidence  may  prevail  In  the  world 
There  must  be  a  return  to  a  belief  in  the  ple(;k:cd  word,  in  i  he 
value  of  a  signed  treaty.  There  must  be  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  national  morality  is  as  vital  a.=  private  morality 

A  bishop  wrote  me  the  other  day  "It  seems  to  me  that  some- 
thing greatly  needs  to  be  said  In  b.'half  of  ortilnary  humarlty 
against  the  present  practice  of  carrying  the  horrors  of  war  to  hf!p- 
less  civilians,  especially  women  and  children  It  may  be  that  such 
a  protest  might  be  regarded  by  many,  who  claim  to  be  realSt.s 
as  futile  but  may  It  not  be  that  the  heart  of  mankind  is  so  fl'.h  d 
with  horror  at  the  present  needless  suflerlng  that  that  force  cculd 
be  mobilized  In  sufBclent  volume  to  le!^,sen  such  cruelty  In  the 
days  ahead  Even  though  It  may  ti\kc  20  years,  -s,-h;ch  God  forbid, 
for  civilization  to  make  effective  Its  corporate  protest  against  this 
barbarism,  surely  strong  voices  may  hasten  the  day  " 

There  !.«  a  solidarity  and  Interdepondencc  about  the  modern 
world,  bo'h  technically  and  morally,  which  make>^  It  impos,';;b'e 
for  any  nation  completely  to  Isolate  lt."!elf  from  economic  and 
political  upheavals  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  when  sijch 
upheavals  appear  to  be  spreading,  and  not  declining'  Tliere  ran 
be  no  stability  or  peace  either  within  nations  or  between 
nations  except  under  laws  and  moral  standards  adhered  to  by  all 
InternaMnnal  anarchy  destroys  every  f  nindatlon  for  peace  It 
Jeopardizes  either  the  Immediate  or  the  future  security  of  e^e'-y 
nation,  large  or  small  It  Ls.  therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  Interest 
and  conc^/rn  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  sanctity 
of  international  treaties  and  the  maintenance  of  InternaMcnal 
morality  be  restored 

The  overwh'-lming  majorltv  of  the  peoples  and  Nations  of  the 
world  today  want  to  live  in  pp.xcr  TTiev  .seek  the  removal  of  bar- 
riers against  trade  They  want  to  .-X'^rr  themselves  in  Industry 
In  agriculture,  and  In  busine.s.^  that  thev  mav  increase  their 
wealth  throu^'h  the  production  of  we  iith-prnclncing  go<-ids  rather 
than  striving  to  produce  military  planes  and  bomb^  and  machine 
guns  and  cannon  for  the  destruction  of  human  lives  and  us'ful 
property 

In  those  nations  of  the  world  which  .«eem  to  be  piling  arma- 
ment on  armament  for  purposes  <f  aggression,  and  those  other 
nations  which  fear  acts  of  ai;?tres,slon  against  them  and  their 
security  a  very  high  proportion  of  their  national  income  is  beng 
spent  directly  for  armament."  It  runs  from  30  to  as  high  as  50 
percent.  ^ 

The  proportion  that  we  tn  the  United  States  spend  Is  far  Ies.-;— 
11  or  12  percent 

How  happy  we  are  that  the  rlrcum<=tance«  of  the  moment  permit 
us  to  put  our  money  Into  bridges  and  boulevards  dams  and  re- 
forestation the  con.servation  of  our  soil  and  many  other  klnd<^  of 
useful  works  rather  than  into  huge  standing  armies  and  vast  sud- 
plies  of   implem.ent':  of  war  " 

I  am  compelled  and  you  are  compelled,  nevertheles.-:  to  '-^ok 
ahead.  The  peace,  the  freedom,  and  th<>  security  of  90  percT.*- 
of  the  po{.ulatlcn  of  the  world  Is  beii^g  Jeopardized  by  the  remain- 
ing 10  percent  who  are  threat.^nlnt:  a  break-down  of  all  Interna- 
tional order  and  law  Surely  the  90  percent  who  want  to  live  In 
peace  under  law  and  m  accordance  with  moral  standards  that  have 
received  almost  universal  acceptance  through  the  centuries  can 
and  must  find  som.e  way  to  mak"  the:r  willprevall 

The  situation  is  detinltely  of  universal  concern.  'The  questions 
involved  relate  not  merely  to  vlolatlon.s  of  specmc  provisions  of 
particular  treaties;  they  are  questions  of  war  and  of  peace  of  In- 
ternational law  and  espf>rially  of  principles  of  humanity'  It  Is 
true  that  they  involve  definit-^  violations  of  agreements,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Brland-Kelloeg 
Pact,  and  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  But  they  also  Involve  problems 
of  world  economy,  world  security,  and  world  humanity. 

It  is  true  that  the  moral  con,srlousn'->ss  of  the  world  must  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  removing  injustices  and  well-founded  griev- 
ances; but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  aroused  to  the  cardinal 
necessity  of  honoring  sanctity  of  treaties,  of  re.spectlng  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  others  and  of  putting  an  end  to  acts  of  Inter- 
national aggre.ssicn. 

It  seems  to  be  unfortunately  true  that  the  epidemic  of  world 
lawlessness  is  spreading 

When  an  epidemic  o:  physical  dLsra.se  starts  to  spread  the  com- 
munity approves  and  Joins  in  a  quarantine  of  the  patients  in 
order  to  protect  the  health  of  the  community  against  the  spread 
of  the  disease 

It  Is  my  determination  to  pursue  a  policy  of  peace  and  to  adopt 
every  practicable  measure  to  avoid  involvement  in  war.     It  ought 
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to  be  Inconce'vable  that  tn  this  modern  era,  and  in  the  face  of 
experience,  any  nation  could  be  so  foolish  and  ruthless  as  to  run 
the  risk  of  plunging  the  whole  world  into  war  by  invading  and 
violating,  in  contravention  of  solemn  treaties,  the  territory  of  other 
nations  that  h.ave  done  them  no  real  harm  and  which  are  too  weak 
to  protect  the-nselves  adequately.  Yet  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  v-elfare  ar  d  security  of  every  nation  Is  today  being  threatened 
by  that  very  thing. 

No  nation  vhlch  refuses  to  exercise  forebearance  and  to  respect 
the  freedom  aid  rights  of  others  can  long  remain  strong  and  retain 
the  confldena  and  respect  of  other  nations.  No  nation  ever  loses 
its  dignity  or  good  standing  by  conciliating  Its  differences,  and  by 
exercising  great  patience  with,  and  consideration  for,  the  rights 
of  other  nations. 

War  Is  a  contagion,  whether  It  be  declared  or  undeclared.  It  can 
engulf  States  ind  peoples  remote  from  the  original  scene  of  hostili- 
ties. We  are  determined  to  keep  out  of  war.  yet  we  cannot  Insure 
ourselves  against  the  disastrous  effects  of  war  and  the  dangers  of 
Involvement.  We  are  adopting  such  measures  as  will  minimize  our 
risk  of  involvement,  but  we  cannot  have  complete  protection  In  a 
world  of  disorder  In  which  confidence  and  security  have  broken 
down. 

If  civilization  Is  to  survive,  the  principles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
must  be  res-xjred.  Shattered  trust  between  nations  must  be 
revived. 

Most  Important  of  all.  the  will  for  peace  on  the  part  of  j>eace- 
lovlng  natlorui  must  express  Itself  to  the  end  that  nations  that  may 
be  tempted  tc  violate  their  agreements  and  the  rights  of  others  will 
desist  from  such  a  cause.  There  must  be  positive  endeavors  to 
preserve  peao;. 

America  hates  war.  America  hopes  for  peace.  Therefore,  Amer- 
ica actively  e:;igage8  In  the  sesirch  for  peace. 


Prevention  of  and  Punishment  for  Lynching 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  November  16,  1937 


8PKBCH  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  K.  BORAH.  0¥  IDAHO.  IN  THK 
8DJATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WEDNESDAY,  AUOU8T  11. 
1M7    (LEGISLATIVE   DAY   OP   MONDAY,   AUGUST   9.    1937) 


Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  near  the  end  of  the  last 
session  of  the  Senate  I  made  a  speech  on  the  antilynchlng 
bill,  but  in  tiie  rush  of  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  and 
through  fault  of  my  own,  I  suppose,  that  speech  was  omitted 
from  the  Rkcord.  I  ask  that  I  may  now  have  it  inserted  in 
the  Append  X  of  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcou),  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOR\IL  Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  the  motion  to  take  up  what  is 
called  the  antilynchlng  bill. 

The  Vies  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagotir]  has  moved  to  take  up  a  bill  which  the  clerk 
has  read  by  title  and  which  the  Chair  understands  Is  known 
as  the  antilynchlng  bill. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  am  interested  in  the  bill  at  this  time  as 
a  constitutional  question.  From  that  viewpoint  I  think  it  is 
as  importaat  as  any  question  we  have  had  before  us  in 
recent  days. 

It  is  certain  that,  if  this  measure  can  be  passed  and 
sustained,  nany  of  the  matters  we  have  been  discussing  for 
months  ani  months  relative  to  the  dual  system  of  our 
government  have  been  in  vain,  and  anything  we  may  con- 
sider in  tho  future  based  upon  the  theory  that  we  have  a 
dual  system  of  government  will  be  equally  in  vain.  If  the 
Federal  Government  may  go  into  a  State  and  take  charge 
of  an  indi\idual  or  a  group  of  individuals  who  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  wholly  within  the  State  and  bring  them 
under  its  jurisdiction,  the  last  vestige  of  local  authority  has 
disappeared. 

Mr.  WACrNER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 


Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  bill  pro\-.des  only  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  oflScials  who  may  be  guilty  cf  the  offenses  .set  out  in 
the  bill.  They  may  be  proseculed  A  so-called  mob  i.s  to 
be  prosecuted  by  the  State  under  State  law. 

Mr.  BORAH,  I  am  familiar  w:th  the  l^rms  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  President.  That  is  stating  the  other  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion I  have  just  stated. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
another  question? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  yield  to  any  question  the  Senator  wishes 
to  ask. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  In  connection  with  the  prior  legislation, 
the  Senator  raised  the  question  of  constitutionality.  As  the 
bill  now  reads  it  deals  only  with  the  oflBcials,  and  the  members 
of  a  mob  are  subject  to  prosecution  by  the  State  authorities. 

Mr.  BORAH.  What  the  Senator  from  New  York  proposes 
to  do  by  his  bill  is  to  subject  to  the  Federal  jurisdiction  the 
officers  and  officials  of  the  respective  States  with  reference 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  States. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  As  the  agents  of  the  States  and  on  the 
theory  that  they  have  not  afforded  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.    The  courts  have  upheld  that  principle. 

Mr.  BORAH.  As  I  understand  the  bill,  Mr.  President,  it 
proposes  to  place  State  and  local  officials  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  force  them  to 
prevent  lynching.  The  justification  for  this  measure,  both  in 
the  lan^ruage  of  the  bill  and  in  the  contentions  of  its  sponsors, 
is  that  in  so  doing  the  Federal  Government  is  exercizing  the 
power  granted  to  it  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution— that  of  forcing  the  States  to  secure  to  their  citizens 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  bilL 

As  I  understand,  the  authority  for  the  bill  is  based  solely 
upon  the  fourteenth  amendment.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  if  there  is  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  he  thinks  is  appUcaUe  to  the  const! tuticxial  question 
relative  to  this  bilL 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  believe  the  proposed  legislation  to  be 
justified  under  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Mr.  MENTON.  Mr.  President,  wiD  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MENTON.  Would  not  the  proposed  legislation  be 
justified  under  another  part  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  what  is  dealt  with  by  the  bill  might  be 
the  denial  of  due  process,  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  was  speaking  of  the  fourteenth  simend- 
ment  in  its  entirety.  I  assume  that  whatever  justification 
there  may  be  for  the  bill  from  a  constitutional  standpoint 
is  based  tn  some  form  or  other  upon  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  fourteenth  amendment  declares,  first, 
that- 
All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In  the  United  States  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 

Secondly,  It  declares  that — 

No  state  shaU  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Third,  it  declares  that  no  State  shall — 

deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

Fourth,  it  declares  that  no  State  shall — 

Deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  understands  perfectly  well  that  when  it  was 
proposed  to  give  the  Federal  Government  jurisdiction  ever 
the  activities  of  the  citizens  within  a  State  the  North  op- 
posed It  as  earnestly  as  did  the  other  portions  of  the  coun- 
try; and  It  was  specifically  intended,  and  thought  to  be 
specifically  provided,  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  should 
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deal  solely  with  the  action  of 
was  not  being  undertaken, 
ment,  to  extend  Federal 
ties  or  the  internal  doings  of 
ship;  but  that  if  the  State, 
took  to  deny  citizens  their 
of  treatment  under  the  law, 
could  deal  with  the   subject 
ment  dealt  and  deals  only 

That  which  called  the 
ence  was  the  supposition  at  th^ 
were  passing  laws  which  were 
and  the  amendment  was 
States,  from  doing  that  thing 

I  read  from  Guthrie  on  the 


the  States  as  States;  that  it 

thi-ough  the  fourteenth  amend - 

juris^ction  to  the  Internal  activi- 

States  through  their  citizen- 

thtough  its  organization,  under- 

libe  -ty,  or  to  refuse  them  equality 

then  the  Federal  Government 

But   the  fourteenth   amend- 

State  action. 

fourtjeenth  amendment  into  exist- 

time  that  some  of  the  States 

riendly  to  the  colored  race; 

to  prevent  the  States,  as 


wlti 


imfi 


desii  ned 


ttie 
gover  ament 


While  the  application  of  the 
and  protects  th«  Individual  from 
State  authority,  whether  It  be 
the  Jxidtclal  branch  of  State 
that   the   Federal   courts   cannot 
Internal  affairs  of  a  State  unless 
Invaded  by  State  authorities.    Thi! 
uii8UK>orted  by  such  an  authorlly 
this  amendment.    They  constitute 
of  the  Individual.    The  denial  of 
upon  some  State  law  or  State 
tJon  If  the  fourteenth  amendment 


fourteenth  amendment: 


f  0'  irteenth 


amendment  Is  imlversal 

in  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by 

legislature,  the  executive,   or 

it  must  be  borne  In  mind 

supervise   or   interfere   with    the 

constitutional  right  has  been 

wrongful  actions  of  individuals, 

are  not  to  be  redressed  uxider 

merely  private  wrongs  or  crimes 

the  constitutional  right  must  rest 

for  Its  excxise  or  perpetua- 

la  to  fximlsh  any  remedy. 


«>me 


ant  aorlty 


Mr.  Collins  says  regarding  tt  e  fourteenth  amendment : 

amendment 


The  first  section  of  the 
the  prohibitions  therein  expressec 
Tbey  bear  no  relationship  to  the 
State. 


is  a  prohibitory  measure,  and 

operate  against  the  States  only. 

^cts  of  private  persons  within  the 


amenlment 


So  far  as  the  fourteenth 
Government  would  be  powerless  Ho 
from  driving  Negroes  out  from  a 
Intimidating  them  tn  their  attei^pt 
citizenship. 


Is  concerned,  the  Federal 

prevent  armed  mobs  of  whites 

State  or  otherwise  ttireatening  or 

to  exercue  the  prlviiegcs  of 


Mr.  Brannon  says  t2iis  on  the  fourteenth  amendment 


The  amendment  applies  only  tc 
first  section  does  not  operate  upon 
cm  tixat  of  the  States  it  does;  niK 
action  or  conduct  of  individual 
straint   upon  State  action  Is  ver^r 
being  words  of  explicit  prohlbltio; 
that  is  prohibited,  not  Individual 
vldual  action.     •      •      •     It  is  ha; 
the  amendment  does  not  touch  tlie 
murder,  as  it  deals  not  with  curs 
actton   by  the  State  through   Iti 
morders  by  iadividiialc  or  mobs 
States. 


The  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
the^able  Seoator  from  Indiana 
aga.  said: 


partico:  ar 


deei  ler 


It  Is  State  action  of  a 
Individual  tnvasiOQ  of  individual 

of  the  amendment.  It  has  a 
fles  and  makes  void  all  State 
kind  which  Impairs  privllegee 

United  States  or  which  injures 
without  due  process  of  law  or 
equal    protection    of   the    law. 
power  conferred  upon  Congress 
does   not   Invest   Congress   with 
which  are  within  the  domain  of 
modes  of  relief  against  State 
referred  to.     It  does  not  authorise 
municipal  laws  for  the  regulation 

Until   some   State   law  has 
through  its  officers,  or  agents,  has 
of  cltiaens  sought  to  be  protected 
no  legislation  of  the  United  States 
proceeding  under  such  legislation 
the  prohlbitiors  of  the  amendment 
done  under  State  authority.     • 

The  wrongful   act  of  an 


beei 


authority  is  simply  a  private  wrong 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
they  affect  his  person,  property,  or 
tloned  In  some  way  by  the  State  or 
his  rights  remain  In  full  force  ami 
by  a  resort  to  the  laws  of  the  StaU 


States 


In  the  case  of  the  United 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  was  unfter 
nte  provides  In  general  that  If 


state  governmental  action.     Its 

the  Federal  Government  but 

does  it  have  any  reference  to 

to  Individual.     That  it  Is  a  re- 

obvlous  from   its   words,    they 

1.     •     •     •     It  is  only  the  State 

action.     It  does  not  touch  Indi- 

dly  necessary  to  say  ag»in  that 

case  of  the  Individual  or  mob 

of  Individuals  but  only  with 

ccmstituted   authorities.     Such 

to  be  dealt  with  only  by  the 


tze 


CivU  Rights  case,  to  which 
called  attentiCMi  some  weeks 


character  that  is  prcftiiblted. 

rights  is  not  the  subject  matter 

and  broader  scope      It  nuUi- 

legi^lation  and  State  action  of  every 

Immunities  of  citizens  of  the 

them  in  life,  liberty,   or  property 

wpich  denies  to  any  of  them  the 

•     This    Is    the    legislative 

this  Is  the  whole  of  It.     It 

to  legislate  upon  subjects 

3tate  legislation;   but  to  provide 

legislation  or  State  action  of  the  kind 

Congress  to  create  a  code  of 

3f  private  rights.     •     •     • 

passed   or   some    Sta*-a   action 

seen  taken,  adverse  to  the  rights 

by  the  fourteenth  amendment, 

under  said  amendment  nor  any 

can  be  called  Into  activity;   for 

are  against  State  laws  and  acts 


and 
pjwer 


Individual   unsupported   by   amy  such 

or  a  crime  of  that  individual; 

Injured  party,  It  Is  true,  whether 

his  reputation;  but  if  not  sanc- 

not  done  under  State  authority. 

may  presumably  be  vindicated 

for  redress. 


against  Harris,  section  5519 

consideration.    Ibis  stat- 

^0  or  more  persons  conspire 


or  go  in  dissaiis':'  upon  the  highway,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
purpose  of  dcpriung  either  diroctly  or  indirect b*  any  person, 
or  class  of  persons,  of  the  equal  proiection  of  the  law,  and 
so  forth,  thry  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  this  .sfatutc  was  void;  that  it  was 
beyond  the  authority  of  Cori^rcss  to  legislate  relative  to  indi- 
vidual crimes  unless  tho.sc  crimes  were  associated  with  an 
express  power  under  the  Constitution.  Speaking  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  the  Ccuri  said: 

It  U  a  guaraiity  of  protcciion  against  the  acts  of  the  State 
gcveniment  Itstlf  I:  :..  .i  cu.inu.t;  atrairi;*  the  exertion  of  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  pou-er  on  thr  part  of  the  government  and  tho 
legislature  of  the  State,  i.ot  a  guaranty  against  the  commission  of 
Individual  offense.^,  and  th^  power  of  CouKress.  whether  expres.s  or 
Implied,  to  legislate  for  the  enforcement  of  such  a  guaranty  does 
not  extend  to  the  pa.ssage  of  laws  for  the  suppression  of  crlmea 
within  the  State. 

Mr.  LEWIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 
Mr.  BORAH.     Certainly. 

Mr.  LEWIS.     Firsi.  I  would  have  the  Senator  understated 
that  I  would  agree  to  any  arrangement  which  would  permit 
the  bills  mdicated  by  the  able  leader  to  take  their  place  for 
passage,  and  then  the  bill  now  being  discussed;   but,  since 
this  measure  has  been  brought  up,  I  ask  my  able  friend  from 
Idaho,  as  a  lawyer,  his  viewpoint  of  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court   of    the    Umt-ed   States   touching    the    abstract 
question,  where  Mr.  Ju.^tlce  White,  in  the  Telegraph  case,  In 
Two  Hundred  and  T\^-enty-scventh  United   States  Reports. 
speciflcally  decided  again.>t  the  di-stinction  as  to  t±ic  applica- 
I  tion  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  m  accordance  with  what 
I   the  able  Senator  has  just  now  alluded  to,  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  State  action  and  individual  action.    If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  Supreme  Court  decided,  through  Mr.  Justice 
White,  that,  while  it  wa.s  addre.ssod  to  State  action,  it  was 
!  also  to  be  addressed  to  the  acus  of  any  Individual  and  tlie 
I   conduct   of  any  mdividual  wiaiin   the  State.     Am  I  wrong 
about  thaf^ 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  do  not  now  recall  the  decision.  Will  not 
the  Seoatoz-  state  more  explicitly  jast  what  the  Court  de- 
cided? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  May  I  read  a  memorandum  which  will 
pjTobably  refresh  the  Senator's  memory? 

Mr.  BORAH.     Certainly. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  refer  to  the  ca.se  of  Home  Telephone  A 
Telegraph  Co.  v.  Los  Anqeles  (227  U.  S  > .  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  where  Mr.  Justice  White,  .speaking  for  the  Court. 
said,  on  page  286: 

Thf>  provls«ons  of  the    /fourteenth")    amendment  as  conclualvelv 

fixed  by  prcvuu.s  d^ci;-:   n-  ar*'  gpnerlc  In  their  terms,  are  addresaed. 

of  course,  to  tlu'  Stau--  \,u-  :i:-.M  t-j  every  person,  whether  natural 
or  Judiuial,  who  is  the  repu^itiiry  of  State  power. 

Does  my  able  friend  think  there  is  a  conflict  between  the 
last  ruling  he  hac  just  read  and  this  decision? 

Mr  BORAH.  Thnre  l.s  no  conflict.  In  my  judgment. 
Wher-?  it  can  b'-  sa:d  that  the  State  is  acting,  whether  It 
Is  acting  through  the  lesjislature  or  whether  it  is  an  unau- 
thorized act  by  a  State  through  some  Individual  officer,  of 
course  the  fourteenth  amendment  would  apply.  Where  the 
action  can  be  atLached  to  the  authority  of  the  State,  im- 
doubtedly  the  fourteenth  amendment  would  apply. 

Mr.  MINTOX.  Mr.  President,  what  would  the  Senator 
say  about  inaction  of  State  authorities,  where  it  was  their 
duty  to  act? 

Mr.  BORAH.  For  Instance,  If  an  officer  of  a  State  fails 
to  do  his  duty,  and  fails  to  do  his  duty  at  the  connivance 
of  the  State,  undoubtedly  it  would  be  responsible:  but  If 
the  State  laws  require  an  officer  to  do  certain  things,  for 
instance,  require  him  to  prof4?ct  parties  In  his  custody,  and 
he  fails  to  do  it,  and  thereby  violates  the  laws  of  the  State, 
how  can  it  be  said  he  is  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
State? 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  Pre.<^ident,  If  he  Is  an  officer  of  the 
State,  having  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  laws  of  his  State 
are  enforced,  and  he  stands  by  and  does  nothing  about  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  his  State,  which  Inaction  results  In 
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injury  to  seme  person,  may  it  not  be  construed  that  the 
State  fails  to  act? 

Mr.  BOR/ JI.  I  do  not  think  so.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  all 
the  States  there  are  ample  laws  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
individuals  against  mob  violence.  If  an  officer  fails  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  State,  how  can  it  be  said  that  he 
is  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  State? 

Mr.  MINTON.  Let  me  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
neglect  on  tie  part  of  officers  of  the  State  in  the  Scottsboro 
cases,  which  have  recently  been  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  case  of  Norrls,  I  think  it  was,  the  only  neglect  stated 
was  that  tiiere  were  in  the  county  Negroes  eligible  for 
jury  service,  both  as  to  the  grand  and  the  petit  juries,  but 
that  over  a  great  period  of  years,  with  this  eligibility  existing 
within  the  :ounty,  no  Negro  had  ever  been  called  to  serve 
upon  either  a  petit  or  a  grand  jury.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  by  that  mere  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  State 
officers  to  eall  Negroes,  the  State  had  denied  due  process 
of  law  to  thie  Negroes  on  trial  in  the  Scottsboro  case. 

Mr.  BOF.AH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
Scottsboro  case. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  Court  went  even  further  than  that  in 
what  it  held  concerning  the  failure  of  the  judge  to  provide 
counsel  under  the  existing  circumstances.  When  that  portion 
of  the  opinion  is  read,  one  may  think  the  opinion  of  the 
Su'preme  Court  is  rather  far-fetched.  The  Supreme  Court 
said  that  t'le  defendants  did  not  receive  the  kind  of  con- 
sideration cf  their  constitutional  right  to  have  counsel  that 
they  should  have  had,  and  therefore  that  the  lower  court 
neglected  to  accord  the  defendants  due  process  of  law.  and 
therefore  it  was  a  violation  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Of  course,  the  fourteenth  amendment  pro- 
vides that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  hberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  That  is,  if  the  State 
enacts  laws  or  if  the  State  in  any  way  provides  a  course  of 
action  which  deprives  or  may  deprive  a  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  then  the  fourteenth  amendment  applies.  But 
if  any  officer  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  the 
fourteenth  amendment  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  on  examination  of  the  cases  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  refers  that  an  affirmative  showing  of  discrimination 
was  made  in  them. 

Mr.  MINTON.     No.  Mr.  President;  there  was  not. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  such  a  show- 
ing was  made.  I  have  not  read  the  cases  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  cited,  but  I  know  that  in  many  cases  to  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  when  practicing  law  a  showing 
was  made  that  the  jury  commissioners  had  for  a  long  period 
of  years  excluded  Negroes  from  jury  lists.  In  those  cases 
the  courts  held  that  discrimination  had  been  shown. 

Mr.  MINTON.  In  the  Norris  case  there  was  no  discrimi- 
nation, but  over  a  long  period  of  years  no  Negro  had  been 
called,  and  the  Court  said  that  was  systematic  or  arbitrary 
exclusion;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  jury  commis- 
sioners had  deliberately  discriminated  against  the  Negroes. 
Tliey  just  did  not  call  them. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Ttie  Court  was  satisfied,  of  course,  that  the 
commissioners  were  acting  in  disobedience  of  the  law. 

Mr.  MH^nON.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  commission- 
ers were  doing  a  positive,  active  thing  in  denying  Negroes 
the  right  to  sit  on  juries;  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  that 
kind.  The  only  thing  that  appeared  was  that  Negroes  had 
t)een  eligible  for  years,  and  had  never  been  called.  That  is 
all  the  record  shows.  The  Court  said  that  was  a  denial  of 
due  process,  and  that  by  that  neglect  on  the  part  of  State 
officers  they  had  denied  due  process  of  law. 

In  the  Norris  case  there  was  no  evidence  at  all  that  there 
had  been  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  the  grand  jury, 
but  it  was  shown  that  there  had  been  failure  to  call  Negroes 
in  the  selection  of  the  grand  jury  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
petit  jury.  The  only  thing  that  appeared  was  that  there  was 
not  a  Negro  on  the  grand  jury,  there  was  not  a  Negro  on  the 
petit  jury,  and  that  for  years  before  that  time  there  had  not 
been,    T^at  is  all  that  appeared  in  the  case. 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  a  very  close  exam- 
ination of  the  rulings  of  the  Court  m  the  Scottsboro  cases 
will  reveal  that  they  proceeded  more  particularly  upon  the 
denial  of  equal  protection  under  the  law.  and  held  that  wl-.cn 
an  officer  of  the  law  is  given  authority  to  do  a  particular 
thing  in  furtherance  of  due  process,  or  in  order  to  make 
effective  due  process  of  law,  if  he  arbitrarily  refuses  to  do 
that  thing  it  is  a  denial  of  equal  protection  and.  of  course, 
is  a  denial  of  due  process. 

The  cases  go  back  in  their  reasoning  to  the  old  case  of 
Yick  Wo,  a  case  decided  a  great  many  years  ago.  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Scottsboro  cases  undoubtedly  went  upon 
the  theory  that  since  there  were  numerous  Negroes  within 
the  county  who  were  qualified  as  jurors,  and  since  none  of 
them  had  ever  been  put  in  the  box.  that  necessarily  was 
evade  nee  of  an  arbitrary  abuse  or  exercise  of  power  vested  m 
a  State  official;  and  it  goes,  as  I  said,  in  its  essential  prin- 
ciples to  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  under  that  statement  of  facts 
it  could  not  have  been  anything  more  than  a  neglect  on 
the  part  of  a  State  officer  to  give  Negroes  a  chance  to  serve 
on  the  jury,  which  they  had  not  had  for  years. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  pardoned,  I 
think  it  can  be  said  to  amount  to  very  much  miore.  If  the 
jury  commissioners  of  the  county  are  charged  v^nth  the  af- 
firmative duty  of  putting  a  certain  number  of  intelligent  and 
upright  citizens  in  the  jury  box,  and  habituaUy  and  con- 
stantly and  over  a  long  period  of  time  no  intelligent  or  up- 
right person  of  a  certain  race,  or  of  a  certain  creed,  or  of  a 
certain  faith,  is  found  in  the  jury  box,  that  on  its  face  is 
evidence  at  least  of  failure  to  discharge  an  affirmative  or 
positive  duty  placed  upon  the  officer  of  the  Law  in  selecting 
qualified  jiuors. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  interrupt  long 
enough  to  say  that  if  all  this  is  true,  then  all  that  the  court 
decided  was  that  under  those  circumstances  the  defendant 
had  not  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  due 
process  of  law.  That  is  all  the  Court  decidecL  The  decision 
had  no  relationship,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  question  of 
Federal  legislation  touching  the  subject  matter  covered  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  None  whatever.  The  Court  said  that  the 
State  had  not  given  a  fair  trial  under  its  laws,  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MINTON.  If  by  that  kind  of  neglect  the  State  has 
denied  due  process  of  law  to  these  negroes,  then  if  its  officers 
stand  aside  and  let  a  negro  be  burned  at  the  stake  in  the 
presence  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  does  not  the  Senator 
think  the  State  in  an  even  greater  degree  denies  him  due 
process  of  law,  and  that  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
authority  to  enact  legislation  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment?  That  is  to  say,  if  the  State  neglects 
to  do  something  it  should  do,  or  does  something  it  is  pro- 
hibited from  doing,  the  Federal  Government  has  the  right 
to  step  in  and  exercise  its  power  to  say  that  the  State  shall 
stay  within  the  limitations  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Let  us  take  a  crime  not  connected  with 
mob  action.  Let  us  say  an  offense  is  committed  against  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  officers  fail  to  do  their 
duty  in  anticipating  or  arresting  the  criminals,  and  the 
officers  fail  to  bring  them  to  justice  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Indiana:  May  the  Federal  Government,  on  the 
theory  that  the  State  of  Indiana  is  not  capable  through  its 
officers  of  executing  the  law,  take  charge  of  the  action,  on 
the  ground  that  the  officers  of  the  State  of  Indiana  had 
neglected  to  perform  their  duty? 

Mr.  MINTON.  No;  but  if  there  Is  a  course  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  police  officers  toward  certain  crimes  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  which  shows  negligence  on  their  part,  and 
if  certain  crimes  have  a  recurrence  almost  habitually  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  recurrence 
of  these  crimes  comes  time  after  time  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  that  the  authorities  in  Indiana  just  wink  at  thcni  and 
let  them  happen,  then  I  think  the  Federal  Government  may 
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step  in  and  punish  tJie  officers 
simply  wink  at  the  enforcemept 

Mr.  BORAH.    It  seems  to 
Ing  the  weight  of  evidence, 
shown  to  prove  that  the  officelr 

Mr.  MINTON.    It  will  alwiiys 
showing  or  evidence  that  therj 

Mr.  BORAH.     Yes;  but  the 
the  ofBcer  of  the  State 
question  of  the  weight  of  evidence 
action. 

Mr.  MINTON.    No;  but  it 
depend  upon  the  weight  of  th<! 

Mr.  BORAH.    Let  us  see  \<  hat 
away  from  the  subject  coverel 


of  the  State  of  Indiana  who 
of  the  law. 
me  the  Senator  is  now  discuss- 
^hat  would  be  necessary  to  be 
had  neglected  his  duty? 

be  necessary  to  have  some 

was  a  neglect  of  duty. 

question  of  the  jurisdiction  of 

does  not  rest  on  the 

as  to  the  particular  trans - 


gov(  :mment 


ijests  upon  the  facts,  and  it  may 
evidence. 

the  bill  says.    We  are  far 
by  the  bill.    It  says: 


three 


Bxc.  2.  Any  assemblage   of 
exercise  or  attempt  to  exercise 
authority  of  law  any  power  of 
citizen  or  citizens  or  other 
any  peace  officer  or  spuspected 
the  conuniaBion  of  any  offense. 
of  preventing  the  apprehension 
such    citizen    or    citizens,    person 
"mob"  within  the  meaning  of 


or   more  persons   which   shall 

jy  physical   violence   and  without 

carrection  or  punishment  over  any 

in  or  persons  in  the  custody   of 

',  charged   with,   or  convicted   of 

with  the  purpose  or  consequence 

or  trial  or  punishment  by  law  of 

or    persons,    shall    constitute    a 

this  act. 


perfo 
of, 


for 


th; 


That  would  embrace   every 
large  cities  like  Chicago  and 
group  fiiemselves  together 
law.  or  taking  charge  of  and 
cers,  hiding  and  concealing 
under  the  provisions  of  the 

Mr.  MINTON.  They  woul( 
lynching,  and  that  has  to  be 
fact  that  the  State  oflBcer  in 

Mr.  BORAH.    We  shall 
moment. 

Mr.  CONNAI1.Y.    Mr 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  think 
ticlpated  what  the  Senator 
limited  the  bill  by  exempting 
wars. 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  should 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  They  are 
7,  where  it  is  provided: 


tin. 


thins 


dee  ned 


That  lynching  shall  not  be 
between  members  of  groups  of 
designated  as  gangsters  or 
the  course  of  picketing  or 
Hon  with  any  labor  dispute  as  th^t 
act  of  March  23,  1932. 


racket<ers 
baycotting 


It  was  anticipated  that  the 
those  crimes  by  organiased 
authors  of  the  bill  had  the 
special  tender  care  of  the  two 

Mr.  BORAH.    It  would 
vision: 


seem 


That  lynchlzig  shall  not  be 
between  members  of  groups  of 
designated  as  gangsters  or  racketeers, 
the  co-urse  of  picketing. 


I  can  understand  why  the 
a  different  nature  of  crime 
gangsters  and  racketeers  and 
and  have  regular  organizationf 
dents  and  vice  presidents  anc 
it  is  to  rescue  every  man 
and  take  him  out  from  under 

Mr.  MINTON.     The  bill 
wants  to  leave  him.    The 
selves  when  they  are 
apply  to  them.    If  they  are 
between  themselves,  there  is 
extend  to  either  side  of  that 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  undersUnc 
those  who  drew  the  bill? 


leav  ;s 
rack(  rteer 
racketec  ring 


they  would.  I 

exempted,  as  shown  upon  page 


to  include  violence  occurring 

lAwbreakers  such  as  are  commonly 

nor  violence  occurring  during 

or  any  Incident  In  connec- 

term  is  defined  and  used  in  the 


I  eneral  language  would  include 
ganj  ;s  and  organized  mobs,  but  the 
f  ore^ht  to  iDclude  a  clause  taking 
groups. 

so.     Let  us  read  that  pro- 


dee  ned  to  include  violence  occurring 

lawbreakers  such  as  are  commonly 

nor  violence  occurring  during 


litter  should  be  excepted.    It  is 

entirely;  but  why  exempt  the 

l|ersons  who  own  machine  guns 

in  the  underworld,  with  presi- 

other  officers  whose  business 

comected  with  their  organization 

1  he  control  of  the  law? 

him  right  where  the  Senator 

groups,  as  between  them- 

would  not  have  the  law 

^ghting  among  Uiemselves  or 

lo  protection  at  all  that  can 

flight. 

but  why  the  exception  by 


machine-gun   action  in    the 

New  York,  where  a  few  men 

the  purpose  of  violating  the 

rescuing  parties  from  the  o£B- 

parties.    They  would  all  come 

would  they  not? 

come  under  the  definition  of 

connected  up  with  the  further 

relbtion  thereto  neglected  his  duty. 

c<)me  to  neglect  of  duty  in  a 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

the  authors  of  the  measure  an- 

suggested  and  very  carefully 

gangster  murders  and  labor 


Mr.  MINTON.  Because  we  do  not  want  to  extend  the 
prortcticn  of  the  ariwlynchin;.;  law  to  those  engaged  in  gang 
warfare,  to  either  one  side  or  the  other. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  see  thai  the  gang.sler  and  the  racketeer 
are  more  delicately  dealt  with  than  the  three  men  who  may 
tmdertake  to  organi//^  a  mub. 

Mr.  MINTG.N  Not  at  all.  Both  sides  of  the  gang  warfare 
are  beyond  the  pale  of  the  jKovisions  of  the  bill.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  give  the  benefu.s  of  the  proposed  law  to  either 
side  engaged  in  pang  warfare. 

Mr.  BORAH.  But  we  have  a  community  and  a  few  people 
who  are  affected  by  the  gangsters  on  both  sides.  I  supposed 
we  were  protecting  the  public  rather  than  the  gangsters. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  public  would  not  be  in  on  the  lynch- 
ing. None  of  the  public  would  be  lynched,  and  none  of 
them  would  be  within  the  defirution  of  lynching  unless  on 
one  side  or  the  oUicr  of  th*.-  gangster  warfare. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  write  it  in  the  bill? 
Why  was  it  necessary  to  incorporate  in  a  bill  based,  as  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wagner  1  said,  upon  the 
principle  of  law  and  order,  of  decent  and  orderly  govern- 
ment, a  provLsion  to  except  from  its  operations  the  racketeer 
and  the  gangster'' 

Mr.  MINTON.  A.s  I  understand  the  bill,  its  purpose  is  to 
bring  relief  to  the  victim  of  the  l>'nching  as  lynching  is  de- 
fined in  the  bill  We  do  not  want  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
the  bill  to  either  .side  of  the  gangs  which  are  engaged  in 
gangster  warfare. 

Mr.  BORAH.     That  is  manifest. 

Mr.  MINTON.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  protect  gangsters 
at  all. 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  do  not  see  its  object,  then. 

Mr.  MINTON  It  is  net  the  desire  to  give  gangsters  the 
benefit  of  any  action  of  Congress,  to  protect  them  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  form.  It  is  only  to  provide  that  the  proposed 
law  shall  apply  where  people  have  been  demed  the  benefit 
of  some  law.    This,  of  course,  excludes  gangsters  altogether. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  villi  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKL£Y.  This  provusion  would  not  apply  where 
there  was  warfare  or  an  encounter  between  gangsters  and 
public  officers.  It  Ls  simply  propased  to  sanction  one  gang 
exterminating  another,  so  it  would  not  come  under  the 
term  of  "lynching." 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  apprehend  that  the  victims  of  the  gang- 
ster sometimes  feel  that  they  have  been  lynched. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     They  may  have  been. 

Mr,  BORAH.  They  would  not  come  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  because  they  would  be  racketeers  and  gangsters. 
They  might  be  Ij-nchecL  Gangsters  do  lynch  other  gang- 
sters; but  they  would  not  come  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
as  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  They  would  come  imder  the  bill  by  its 
general  terms.  If  three  or  more  men  should  lynch  anybody, 
they  would  be  subject  to  the  law;  but  if  they  could  prove 
they  were  gangster.?,  they  would  be  exempt.  That  is  what 
the  bill  provides.  In  other  words,  if  a  group  of  three  other- 
wise law-abiding  persons  should  lynch  someone,  under  the 
terms  of  the  biU  they  would  be  subject  to  the  law;  but  if 
upon  the  trial  they  could  prove  that  they  were  gangsters, 
they  woiild  be  exempt. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  that  case  the  burden  of  proof  would 
be  on  the  Government  to  prove  that  they  were  not  gangsters 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  think  so.  That  would  be  a 
defense.  A  man  might  be  guilty  of  lynching,  but,  being  a 
gangster,  the  law  would  protect  him. 

Mr.  BORAH.  All  the  mobs  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
attach  to  the  activities  of  mobbing  some  of  the  activities  of 
gangsters  also,  and  if  they  were  both  mobsters  and  gangsters 
I  suppose  there  would  be  .some  difficulty  in  determining  to 
which  Jurisdiction  they  belonged. 
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Section  3  of  the  bill  provides: 

Src  3  Whenever  a  lynching  of  any  person  or  persons  sliall  occxir, 
Bi.v  I  fficer  or  employee  of  a  State  or  any  k;o\orn:nental  subdi\lsion 
tliereof  who  shall  have  been  charged  with  the  d\jty  or  shall  have 
possessed  the  authority  a.s  such  officer  or  employee  to  protect  buch 
person  or  porscnis  from  lynching  and  sliall  have  w.llfully  neglected, 
refused,  or  failed  to  make  all  dilicem  efforts  lo  protect  such  person 
or  persons  froai  lynching  and  any  ofEccr  or  employee  of  a  State  or 
povernmentai  subdivision  thereof  who  shall  have  had  custody  of 
the  person  or  person-s  lynched  and  shall  have  ■willfully  neglected. 
refused,  or  failed  to  make  all  diligent  efforts  to  protect  such  per- 
son or  persons  from  lynching,  and  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  State 
or  governmental  snibdivislon  thereof  who,  having  the  duty  as  such 
officer  or  employee,  shall  willfully  neglect,  refu.'^e,  or  fail  to  make 
all  diluent  efforts  to  apprehend,  keep  in  custody,  or  prosecute  the 
members  or  any  member  of  the  lynching  mcb,  shall  be  gruilty  of  a 
felony  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceedint;  $5O>0  or  by  lii:iprlsoriment  not  exceeding  5  years,  or  by 
both  such   fine  and  imprisonment. 

What  is  proposed  by  this  bill  is  to  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  sole  Judge  of  the  performance  of  duty  by  every 
State  officer.  Is  not  tiiat  a  fair  statement?  Every  officer  of 
a  State  where  lynchmg  takes  place  may  be  subjected  to  trial 
under  another  sovereignty;  and  the  question  of  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  of  whether  he  had  obeyed  the  law  of  his  State  or 
whether  he  had  performed  the  duties  belonging  to  his  office, 
is  lo  be  determined  by  the  Federal  Government. 

If  a  State  officer  may  be  subjected  to  trial  under  Federal 
law  for  failure  to  perform  his  duty  in  this  respect,  imder  what 
theory  may  not  a  State  officer  also  be  subjected  to  trial  in  a 
Federal  court  for  failure  to  perform  his  duty  m  other  respects 
with  reference  to  the  public  interest  or  with  reference  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  law? 

In  other  words,  if  we  should  pass  this  bill,  and  it  should  be 
sustained,  we  should  have  established  the  principle  and  the 
precedent  of  enabling  the  Federal  Government  to  supervise 
the  conduct  of  every  State  officer  with  reference  to  the  execu- 
tion of  thp  criminal  laws  of  his  State,  and  whether  or  not 
he  has  performed  his  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
State;  and  there  is  no  reason,  luiless  it  is  impolitic,  why 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  limited 
to  the  punishment  of  the  men  who  deal  with  mob  \iolence 
and  not  include  those  who  deal  with  other  kinds  of  violence 
with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  citizen. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  E>oes  the  Senator  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  step  in  and  pass  a  law  to  punish  State  offi- 
cers who  would  participate  with  a  mob  in  mobbing  and 
Ij-nching  a  man,  when  it  was  their  duty  under  the  law  to 
protect  him? 

Mr.  BORAH.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  could.  I  do  not 
think  that  could  be  done,  any  more  than  we  could  say  to  the 
sheriff  of  New  York  Coimty,  or  the  county  in  which  the 
city  of  New  York  is  situated.  "Gangstering  has  been  going  on 
here  for  years.  The  public  has  suffered.  You  have  failed 
to  do  your  duty.  We  will  try  you.  and  punish  you.  for  fail- 
ing to  do  your  duty  to  the  State  of  New  York." 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  Senator  says  he  does  not  believe  the 
Federal  Government  could  step  in  and  punish  an  officer  who 
would  participate  )n  lynching  or  mobbing  anybody. 

Mr.  BORAH.     He  would  be  committing  a  personal  crime. 

Mr.  MINTON.  And  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
come  in  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  and  protect  any- 
one who  received  that  kind  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a 
law-enforcing  officer? 

Mr.  BORAH.     That  is  my  contention. 

Mr.  MINTON.  But  the  Senator  knows  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ha6  said,  and  the  Senator  agreed  with  me  awhile  ago 
when  I  cited  the  Scottsboro  case,  that  if  the  officers  of  a 
State  discriminate,  or  participate  in  excluding  a  Negro,  for 
instance,  from  jury  service,  they  have  denied  the  defendant 
due  process  of  law;  but,  according  to  the  Senator,  if  they  par- 
ticipate in  l3mching  a  man,  they  have  not  hurt  him  at  all. 

Mr.  BORAH.  In  one  instance  the  officer  is  proceeding  im- 
der the  authority  of  the  State.    He  is  proceeding  under  the 


laws  of  the  State.  Instead  of  executing  tliem.  howe\'er,  he 
has  violated  the  laws  of  the  State.  He  is  performing  the 
duty  of  an  officer  in  \'iolation  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  In 
the  ether  u^stance  he  hViS  broken  away  from  the  laws  of  the 
State  The  State  has  no  control  over  liim,  He  is  a  crim- 
inal, and  subject  to  punislimcnt  the  same  as  any  induidual  on 
the  street. 

The  reason  why  the  thing  could  be  done  in  one  instance  and 
not  in  the  other  Is  because  in  one  instance  the  State  has 
designated  what  the  officer  shall  do.  and  he  fails  to  do  what 
the  State  has  designated  that  he  shall  do;  but  in  the  other 
instance  the  State  has  not  designated  that  he  shsdl  join  a 
mob.  The  State  has  said  that  he  shall  not  join  a  mob.  The 
State  has  laws  to  punish  him  for  joining  a  mob.  The  State 
has  laws  to  dismiss  him  from  his  office  for  joining  a  mob.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  the  Federal  Government  may  not  come 
in  and  try  a  criminal  for  the  violation  of  State  laws  that  he 
has  violated  in  disregard  of  the  dictation  of  the  State. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Suppose  the  State  officer  does  not  join  the 
mob,  but  merely  stands  by  and  does  not  protect  the  person 
who  is  mobbed.  He  does  not  do  his  duty  by  the  person  who 
is  being  attacked  by  the  mob. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  gave  that  illustration.  Suppose  that  the 
officers  of  Chicago  or  of  New  York  do  not  do  their  duty 
with  reference  to  enforcing  the  law  as  the  public  thinks  they 
should;  that  the  public  is  not  sufficiently  protected;  that  a 
man  cannot  walk  down  the  street  without  being  seized  by 
racketeers:  Etoes  the  Senator  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  pass  a  law  which  shall  subject  those  officers  to 
trial  by  the  Federal  Goveniment?  I  say  "no."  I  say  that 
the  people  of  those  States,  under  our  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment, makes  those  men  responsible  to  them,  and  the  men  are 
responsible  to  them.  It  might  just  as  well  be  said  that  a 
State  might  pass  laws  to  try  Federal  officers  who  fail  to  do 
their  duty. 

Mr.  LEWIS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  beg  the  Senator  to  understand  that  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  what  I  feel  to  t>e  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral power  and  Federal  authority  over  local  goverrmient. 
I  must  concur  that  in  the  Harris  case,  and  in  one  or  two 
others  of  an  earlier  time,  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
is  much  justified;  but  I  beg  him  to  pause  and  think  whether 
it  is  not  true  that  the  extension  of  the  Federal  power, 
whether  he  and  I  like  it  or  do  not  like  it.  has  been  indicated 
to  us  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  just 
the  reverse  of  the  position  for  which  the  able  Senator  con- 
tends, and  which  I  should  like  to  have  been  the  principle. 
Will  the  Senator  let  me  read  him  a  brief  passage  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  very  phase  of 
the  subject  which  he  himself  just  this  second  has  presented? 

I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
proposition  is  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  almost  the  exact  words  that  the  able  Senator  has 
uttered  here.  Says  the  Chief  Justice — then  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice White,  who,  as  we  know,  was  from  Louisiana,  and  not 
altogether  without  natural  prejudices  governed  by  geog- 
raphy— in  the  case  of  Homes  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  v. 
Los  Angeles  (227  U.  S.  278,  at  p.  287) : 

As  previously  stated,  the  proposition  relied  upon  presupposes 
that  the  terms  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  reach  only  acts  done 
by  State  officers  which  are  within  the  scope  of  the  power  con- 
ferred by  the  State.  The  proposition,  hence,  applies  to  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  amendment,  the  law  of  principal  and  agent  gov- 
erning contracts  between  individuals,  and  consequently  assumes 
that  no  act  done  by  an  officer  of  a  State  la  within  the  reach  of 
the  amendment — 

Meaning  the  fourteenth  amendment — 

unless  such  act  can  be  held  to  be  the  act  of  the  State  by  tbe 
appUcatlon  of  such  law  of  agency.  In  other  words,  the  proposi- 
tion is  that  the  amendment  deals  only  with  the  acts  of  State 
officers  within  the  strict  scope  of  the  public  powers  possessed  by 
them,  and  does  not  Include  an  abtose  of  power  by  an  officer  as  the 
result  of  a  wrong  done  in  excess  of  the  power  delegated.    Here 
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of  the  wrong  Itself  Is  rendered 


again  the  settled  construction  cf  the  amendment  Is  that  It  pre- 
supposes the  possibility  of  an  abuse  by  a  State  ofiBcer  or  representa- 
tive of  the  powers  possessed  anl  deals  with  such  a  contingency. 
It  provides,  therefore,  for  a  cast  where  one  who  is  In  possession 
of  Stace  power  uses  that  power  io  the  doing  of  the  wrongs  which 
the  amendment  forbids  even,  al  hough  the  consummation  of  the 
wrong  may  not  be  within  the  pc  wers  possessed  If  the  commission 


possible  or  is  efficiently  aided  by 


the  State  authority  lodged  In  ths  wrongdoer.  That  is  to  say.  the 
theory  of  the  amendment  Is  tha ;  where  an  officer  or  other  repre- 
sentative of  a  State  in  the  exer:l8e  of  the  authority  with  which 
he  is  clothed  misuses  the  power  waaessed  to  do  a  wrong  forbidden 
by  the  amendment  Inquiry  coicemlng  whether  the  State  has 
authorized  the  wrong  Is  irrelevajit  and  the  Federal  Judicial  power 
Is  competent  to  afford  redress  f c  r  the  wrong  by  dealing  with  the 
officer  and  the  restilt  of  his  exertion  of  pxjwer. 

Does  not  my  able  friend  fina  that  the  direct  reverse  of  what 
he  and  I  have  been  contendixg  for  years?  | 

Mr.  BORAH.  Will  the  S<nator  permit  me  to  take  the 
decision? 

Mr.  LEWIS.    Certainly.  I 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  think  that  during  the  night  perhaps  I 
can  determine  what  Justice  W  hite  meant  by  what  he  said. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  myself  do  not  like  the  decision,  but  I  must 
obey  it  and  follow  what  the  law  is  declared  to  be.  I  desired 
to  bring  to  the  Senator  s  attention  both  the  viewpoints. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  I  cannot  discuss  this  decision 
very  intelligently  now,  perhsps.  but  I  notice  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  Utigation  in  a  clv:l  suit,  the  Home  Telephone  b 


Telegraph  Co.  versus  the  City 
read: 


One,  whose  rights  protected  br 
itltutlon  which  Is  Identical  wltl 
tutlon  are  Invaded  by  State 
statute,  is  not  debarred  from 
under  the  Federal  Constitution 
declared  that  the  acts  were 


officers 
s<  eking 


auth  Drtzed 


A  State  officer  was  acting 
specific  authority  of  the  Sta 
which  was  involved.    I  read 


The  provisions  of  the  fourteentp 
and   are   addressed  not   only  to 
whether  natural  or  judicial,  who 


md  claiming  to  act  under  the 
e.  and  that  was  the  question 
f^irther  from  the  syllabi: 

amendment  are  generic  In  terms 

the  States   but   to   every   person, 

is  the  repository  of  State  power. 


Which  I  do  not  deny. 


The   reach  of   the  fourteenth 
any  exercise  by  a  State  of  power 

Under   the   fourteenth   amendipent 
can  redress  the  wrong  done  by  a 
Ity  of  the  State  with  which  he 
stances   inquiry  whether   the 
Irrelevant. 


amendment   is    coextensive    wlt:^ 
in  whatever  form  exerted. 

the   Federal    Judicial    power 
State  officer  misusing  the  author- 
is  clothed:    under  such   circum- 
has   authorized  the  wrong  la 


Stite 


Chief  Justice  White  said  In 


lis  opinion : 


The    appellant,    a   California 
service  in  the  city  of  Los  Angele 
officials  to  prevent   the  putting 
establlshiing  telephone  rates  for 

It  was  alleged  that  by  the 
the  city  was  given  a  right  to  flj 
the»s  assailed  ordinance   in  the 
thus  conferred.     It  was  charged 
reasonably  low  that  their 
cation  of  the  property,  and 
to  the  due  process  claiise  of  the 


heice 


Here  was  an  instance  in 
nance  fixing  the  rates  of  a 
phone  company  went  into 
rates  were  so  low  as  to  result 
erty.    Therefore,  the  court 
ciple.  that  property  cannot  b< 
law,  and  it  happened  within 
fourteenth  amendment  Instea^i 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  Pres 
the  officer  as  an  individual, 
officer,  in  the  assertion  of  Sta 

Mr.  BORAH.    Let  us  read 
there  is  section  3,  which 
officers  in  the  performance  of 
in  the  Federal  court.    I  now 


Sec.  4.  Whenever  a  lynching  of 
and  information  on  oath  Is  subrfitted 
the  United  States  that  any  offiC(T 
governmental   subdivision   therec  f 


of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  syllalii 


a  provision  of  the  Federal  Con- 
a  provision  of  the  State  const- 
claiming  to  act  under  a  State 
relief   In  the   Federal   couit 
until   after   the   State   court   has 
by  the  statute. 


<|orporation    furnishing    telephone 

sued  the  city  and  certain  of  Its 

into  effect   of   a   city   ordinance 

year  commencing  July  1.  1911. 

Cotistitution   and  laws  of  the  Stat-; 

telephone  rates  and  had  passed 

^erclse   of   the   general   authority 

that  the  rates  fixed  were  so  un- 

would  bring  aboijt  confls- 

the  ordinance  was  repugnant 

fourteenth  amendment. 


tie 


enf  ore  sment 


wiich 


the  city  passed  an  ordi- 

telfephone  company,  and  the  tele- 

ourt  and  contended  that  the 

n  the  confiscation  of  its  prop- 

inlsroked  a  well-established  prin- 

taken  without  due  process  of 

State,  and  they  applied  the 

of  the  fifth  amendment. 

dent,  the  act  was  not  done  by 

was  done  by  him  as  a  State 

e  power. 

further  from  the  bill.    First, 
covtrs  the  question  of  neglect  by 
iieir  duty.    That  is  to  be  tried 
lead  from  the  bill: 


tie 


but 


any  person  or  persons  shall  occur, 

"to  the  Attorney  General  of 

or  employee  of  a  State  or  any 

who  shall  have  been  charged 


with  the  duty  or  shall  have  poiwessed  the  authority  as  such  officer 
or  employee  to  protect  such  person  or  persons  from  lynching,  or 
who  shall  have  had  cust<^^)dy  of  the  oerscn  or  persons  lynched,  has 
willfully  neelected,  refused  or  failed  to  make  all  diligent  efforts  to 
protect  such  person  or  p'i'rsons  from  lynchlH)?  or  that  any  officer 
or  employee  of  a  State  or  eovernmental  subdivision  thereof.  In 
violation  of  hl.s  duty  a-s  sucii  officer  or  employee,  has  willfully 
neglected,  refused,  or  failed  Uj  make  all  diligent  efforts  to  appre- 
hf^nd.  keep  In  c^istody  or  prnserutc  the  members  or  any  member 
of  the  lynching  mob.  the  At'oniey  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  cause  an  Investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether 
there  has  been  any  violation  of  this  act 

Sec  5(1)  Every  eovernmentul  subdivision  of  a  State  to  which 
the  State  shall  have  deleeated  functions  of  police  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  any  lynching  occurring  within  its  territorial  Jurisdlctlor 


Every  city,  every  county  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any 
lynching  that  take.-^  place  within  its  jurisdiction.  If  I  mis- 
read it.  I  should  be  clad  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     R*-ad  on. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  will  read  on  That  is  what  I  am  going 
to  do  this  evening — 

Every  such  governmental  subdivision  shall  also  be  responsible 
for  any  lynching  ocrumnt^  outside  of  its  territorial  Jurl.sdlctlon, 
whether  withm  or  without  the  same  State,  which  follows  upon  the 
seizure  and  abduction  of  the  victim  or  victims  within  Its  territorial 
JxiTLsdlction. 

Even,-  such  governmental  subdivi.sion,  county  or  city,  "shall 
be  responsible  for  any  lynching  occurring  outside  of  its  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  whether  within  or  without  the  same  State, 
which  follows  upon  the  seizure  and  abduction  of  the  victim 
or  victims  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction." 

This  is  an  attempt  to  make  all  the  people  of  a  county,  all 
the  people  of  a  city,  responsible  in  damages  for  the  action  of 
three  or  four  men  in  lynching  some  particular  individual. 

Mr.  WAGNER,     Will  not  die  Senator  read  on? 

Mr.  BORAH      Yes;  I  wUl  read  on. 

Any  such  governmental  subdivision  which  shall  fall  to  prevent 
any  such  lynching  or  anv  such  seizure  and  abduction  followed  by 
lynching  shall  be  liable  to  each  person  injured,  or  to  his  or  her 
next  of  km  If  such  mjury  results  lu  death,  for  a  sum  not  le^ 
than  *2,000  and  not  more  than  $10,000  as  monetary  compensation 
for  such  injury  or  death  P^m-ided  hcnrever,  That  the  goverrunen- 
tal  subdivision  may  prove  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  as  an 
affirmative  defen.se  that  the  officers  thereof  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preserving  the  p'^a.  e,  and  ritia-ns  thereof  when  called  upon  by 
any  such  officer,  u.serl  all  diligence  and  all  powers  vested  in  ♦hem 
for  the  protection  of  the  person  lynched  And  provided  turtKer. 
That  the  satisfaction  of  JudErinent  a^aln-st  one  governmental  sub- 
division responsible  for  a  lynching  sliail  bar  further  proceedings 
against  any  ether  governn.entaJ  e-ibdivision  which  may  also  be 
responsible   for   that    lynching 

As  I  understand  that,  if  a  lynching  takes  place  in  the  county 
of  Ada.  the  entire  county,  m  the  first  instance,  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  damages  which  may  anse  by  reason  of  the 
lynching.  That  is  the  first  proposition.  In  the  second  place, 
they  are  held  responsible  for  any  damage  which  may  occur 
in  the  next  county,  or  outside  of  the  State,  by  reason  of  the 
seizure  within  that  county. 

There  may  be  but  one  defense  to  that  charge — not  that  the 
people  of  the  coimty  are  a  law-abiding  people,  utterly  op- 
posed to  any  such  criminal  action,  utterly  opposed  to  the 
action  of  the  officers — but  the  only  defense  is  that  thej  be 
permitted  to  try  to  prove  th&l  the  officer  discharged  his  duty. 
That  is  the  only  defense  provided  for  here. 

I  do  not  believe  such  a  provision  would  stand.  I  would 
say  that  it  would  certainly  be  a  strange  proposition  if  one 
sovereignty  could  enter  the  jurisdiction  of  another  sover- 
eignty and  imdertake  to  impose  damages  upon  the  oUb- 
divosion  of  that  second  sovereignty, 

I  read  from  the  bill : 

(2)  Liability  arising  under  this  section  may  be  enforced  and  the 
compensation  herein  provided  for  may  be  recovered  In  a  civil  action 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  of  which 
the  defendant  governmental  subdlvl.slon  Is  a  part.  Such  action 
shall  be  brought  and  prosecut.ed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  or  his  duly  authorized  representative  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  for  the  u^e  of  the  real  party  in  interest,  or,  If 
the  claimant  or  claimants  shall  so  elect,  by  counsel  employed  by 
the  claimant  or  claimants,  but  In  any  event  without  prepayment 
of  costs. 

How  would  anyone  enforce  that  kind  of  a  law?  Suppose 
a  judgment  were  obtained  against  a  county,  and  suppose  the 
county  commissioners  should  refuse  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for 
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it,  would  tl:ny  a'.so  b;>  subjected  to  trial?  Would  the  Federal 
authorities  take  charge  of  the  entire  organization  of  the 
county':' 

Mr.  MIXTC'N.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BORAFi.     I  yield. 

Mr,  MINTC  N.  Why  not  bring  a  mandamus  suit  against 
th"m  and  con  pel  tl;em  to  do  their  duty? 

Mr.  BORAIl.  Mr.  President,  a  mandamus  suit  to  compel 
officers  to  levy  a  tax  has  not  always  been  sustained,  by  any 
means;  and  here  is  an  effort  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  a  liability  upon  the  subdi\ision  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. There  must  be  a  certainty  about  the  tax.  and  the 
justice  of  the  tax,  before  a  mandamus  suit  will  follow.  But 
when  it  come.^  to  asking  one  sovereign ■ 

Mr.  MINTCiN.  But  in  the  mandamus  suit  the  question 
could  not  be  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  tax  because  that 
wnild  be  a  collateral  attack. 

Mr.  BORAI::.     Certamly  that  cucstion  could  be  raised. 

Mr.  MINTO>J.     In  the  mandamus  suit? 

Mr.  BOR-AJI.  In  the  mandamus  suit  the  question  cer- 
tainly could  b''  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  the  tax.  and  the 
Court  would  raise  it  of  its  own  motion  if  there  were  any 
question  about  it,  because  a  mandamus  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary writ  and  never  issues  when  the  Court  has  any  doubt 
about  the  righteousness  of  its  issuance. 

Ml-.  MINTON.  A  tax  is  levied  to  settle  a  judgment.  If 
the  tax  is  mv  ilid,  it  is  because  the  judgment  is  invalid;  is 
it  nof 

Mr.  BORAH.  Not  necessarily;  but  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
mam  issue. 

Mr  MINTON.  That  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case. 
If  the  tax  is  invalid,  it  is  because  the  judgment  is  invalid. 
If  you  bring  a  mandamus  suit,  you  certainly  could  not  raise 
in  iliat  mandamus  suit  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
tax,  as  that  wculd  be  a  collateral  attack  upon  the  judgment. 

Mr.  BORAH      Who  would  brmg  the  mandamus  suit? 

Mr.  MINTOI'I.     The  person  who  had  the  judgment. 

Mr,  BORAH.  The  mdi\idual.  or  the  Government  of  the 
United  States'' 

Mr.  MINTON.  No;  the  individual  in  whose  favor  the 
judgment  was  rendered. 

Mr.  BOR.\H.  Then  after  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  step  out? 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  Federal  Government  would  not  then 
ha\e  any  plac  >  in  the  picture,  because  the  individual  would 
have  recovered  his  damages  under  the  statute. 

Mr.  BORAH  I  have  wondered  since  I  began  to  read  this 
bill  when  the  IF^eral  Government  would  depart,  and  I  sup- 
pose  that  would  be  the  time. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  bill: 

If  the  amount  of  any  such  Judgment  shall  not  be  paid  upon 
demand,  payment  thereof  may  be  enforced  by  any  process  avail- 
able under  the  State  law  for  the  enforcement  of  any  other  money 
Judgment  against  such  a  governmental  subdivision. 

Would  the  S;tate  officers  be  anxious  to  enforce  that  judg- 
ment after  they  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  willfully 
neglecting  to  do  their  duty? 

Mr.  McKELJ.AR.  Mr.  President,  suppose  the  State  officers 
refused  to  enforce  the  writ  of  mandamus.  Where  would  the 
citizen  be  then?  He  would  be  just  where  he  started,  it  seems 
to  me;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  State  officers  would 
refuse  to  enfoxe  the  writ. 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  continue  to  read: 

Any  officer  of  such  governmental  subdivision  or  any  other  per- 
son who  shall  disobey  or  fall  to  comply  with  any  lawful  order  or 
decree  of  the  court  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Judgment  shall  be 
guilty  of  contempt  of  that  court  and  punished  accordingly.  The 
caus.»  of  action  accruing  hereunder  to  a  person  Injured  by  lynching 
shall  not  abate  with  the  subsequent  death  of  that  person  before 
final  Judgment  but  shall  survive  to  his  cr  her  next  of  kin. 

I  desire  to  ;ay  to  the  Senators  from  New  York  that  that 
provision  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  bill  or  it  will  be  very 
long  debated.  I  shall  never  consent,  so  long  as  I  have  the 
physical  power  to  prevent  it,  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  authorized  to  bring  suit  against  a  county  or  a  city 
of  the  State,  and  whose  people  may  be  perfectly  innocent 
of  any  connec:ion  whatever  with  the  crime,  and  punish  them 


for  the  individual  action  cf  three  or  four  persons  It  Is  a 
perfect  outrage  to  contemplate  projecting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  domestic  afTairs  cf  the  State,  into  the 
county  affairs  of  the  Slate,  into  the  city  affairs  of  the  State, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  this  bill. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Noivmber  16,  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT.  DELIVERED  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OF  THE  OFFICIAL  OPENING  OF  THE  FEDER.^L  RESER\^ 
BUILDING.   OCTOBER  20,    1937 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  for  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  speech  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
Uruted  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  ofiBcial  opening  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Building  on  October  20,  1937.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Record. 

In  this  address  the  President  pays  a  splendid  and  fitting 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr. 
Gl.\ss\  who  richly  deser\-es  the  praise  accorded  him.  We  all 
hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  he  is  worthy  of  the 
greatest  commendation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

Mr  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  you  ha%-e  come  !-.er'-  this 
afternoon  for  something  more  than  a  m.ere  formality  Tl'. is  struc- 
ture 15  worthy  to  rank  among  the  foremost  of  the  Capitals  archi- 
tectural achievements,  and  you  and  I  have  gathered  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  o{  line  and  form  wroucht  by 
those  who  cor.ceived  and  executed  this  building 

But  we  are  conscious  of  a  larger  meaning  m  this  brief  rcre- 
mony--of  the  role  that  the  Federal  Reserve  plays  in  the  broad  pur- 
pose which  this  Government  must  serve.  That  purpose  is  td  eain 
for  all  of  our  people  the  greatest  attainable  measure  of  economic 
well-being,  the  largest  degree  of  economic  security  and  stability. 

To  advance  the  country  toward  this  goal  Is  the  real  mi.s.sion  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  cannot  be  attained  by  that  Sys- 
tem alone,  but  neither  can  it  be  reached  without  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  monetary  and  credit  machinery.  That  machin- 
ery niust  be  steadily  perfected  and  coordinated  with  all  other 
Instruments  of  government  to  promote  the  most  productive  utli!- 
ZAtlon  of  our  human  and  material  resources.  Only  m  that  way 
can  we  hope  to  achieve  and  maintain  an  enduring  prosperity,  free 
from  the  disastrous  extremes  of  booms  and  depressions.  Only 
In  that  way  can  our  economic  system  and  our  democratic  institu- 
tions endure. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  was  established  Its  creation,  out  of  the  Nation's 
banking  experience  from  the  beglnninc  of  the  Republic,  was  due 
to  the  statesmanship  of  President  Wilson,  and  to  the  courageous 
leadership  In  the  Congress  for  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Carter  Glas.s.  will  always  deserve  the  Nation's  gratitude. 

It  Is  fitting  that  President  Wilson's  portrait  In  bron/e  should 
have  the  place  of  honor  In  the  main  entrance  to  this  buildms^. 
.^nd  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  words  Inscribed  under  it  should 
be  taken  from  his  first  inaug^iral  address.     Let  me  quote  them 

"We  shall  deal  with  our  economic  ."system  as  It  Is  and  as  :t  may 
be  modified,  not  as  It  might  be  If  we  had  a  clean  sheet  of  paper 
to  ^^Tlte  upon;  and  step  by  step  we  shall  make  It  what  it  should 
be  •■ 

Those  penetrating  words  admirably  apply  to  our  banking  system, 
which  must  be  constantly  alert  to  changing  conditions  in  order 
that  It  may  be  prepared  to  adapt  itself  to  the  growing  and  chang- 
ing needs  of  our  people  In  their  dally  life  and  work 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  ns  it  was  originally  e.^^tablished  was 
adapted  to  the  pre-war  world  and  brought  about  a  great  Improve- 
ment in  the  money  sj^tem.  Steps  were  taken  In  1917  to  adapt  It 
to  the  urgent  necessities  of  a  war-ridden  world.  In  mobilizing  the 
country's  gold  reserves  and  In  facilitating  the  Gcvernment  s  vast 
financing  operations,  the  Reserve  System  performed  a  vital  rrle  In 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

It  is  clear  now,  in  retrospect,  that  If  further  changes  to  meet 
past-war  conditions  had  been  made  in  our  banking  system  m  the 
1920's,  It  would  have  been  in  a  far  better  position  to  moderate  the 
forces  that  brought  about  the  great  depression  But  from  the  end 
of  the  war  until  we  were  in  the  midst  of  economic  collap.sc  a 
decade  later,  no  changes  were  made  In  the  banking  structure  to 
make  It  fiuictlon  more  effectively  In  the  public  Interest. 
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Since  that  time  the  Nation  his 
tng  system.     It  miist  continue 
system   what   It   should  be.     W^ 
that  we  have  achieved  perfecticm 
surance   of  depoeits  for   the 
depositors.     By  the  Banking 
1934.   and   1935,   the  Federal 
power  to  Improve  banking  cont|it 
In  combatting  practices  which 
powers  have  been  concentrated 
single  public  body,  so  that  the; 
tlvely    in    accordance    wltb    the 
1937  Is  not  1913;  nor  do  we 
back. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System 
tury  of  operation.  Is  a  public 
future  as  it  has  been  to  past 
of  machinery  vital  to  the  Natioi 
of  a  sounder  banking  system  ca 
to  lasting  economic  progress  an 

The  Board  of  Governors,  whoa; 
was  reconstituted  by  the  Banking 
Congress  has  entrusted  broad  i 
volume  and  the  cost  of  money, 
upou  the  expansion  and  c-intrac 
the  channels  of  agriculture,  trad; 
can  be  done  toward  the 
Much  can  be  done  to  aid  in 
value  of  the  dollar. 

By  their  nature  these  ^ ,_ . 

and  the  resp>onsibility  for  their 
public  body.  Much  as  they  m&y 
ress,  monetary  powers  possess 
omnipotent.  To  be  effective  Ir 
must  be  closely  coordinated  wltl 
Icies  of  Government  which  in 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  . 
than  ever  before  to  play  Its  part 
mentalities  of  government  In 
well-being  for  all  of  our  people, 
of  all  government. 

I  dedicate  this  building  to  proiress 
lea  In  which  every  worker  will  b; 
times  with  an  ever-rising  standard 
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itep  by  step  to  make  the  banking 

must  not   complacently   suppose 
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Security  Exchange  Acts  of  IQ^S. 

System   was   given   lncrea.=5''d 

ions  and  to  aid  the  Government 

were  evil  in  their  results.     Thoie 

a  greater  degree  than  before  in  a 

can  be  used  promptlv  and  effe:- 

changmg    needs    of    the    country. 

to  turn  the  hands  of  the  clock 


tested  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cer.- 
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~   eds  and  conditions.     It  Is  a  pie^e 

's  steady  progress  toward  the  goal 
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well-being. 
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Act  of  1935.    To  this  public  body 

which  enable  it  to  affect  tte 
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Important  powers  are  of  public  concern 

exercise  Is   properly  vested  in    a 

contribute  to  the  country's  prog- 

:>  peculiar  magic.     They  are   net 

performing  their  function,   they 

the  other  major  powers  and  pol- 

infli^ence  the  country's  economic  life. 

it  exists  today  is  better  adapted 

In  common  with  the  other  instru- 

attainment  of  that  Increasing 

v'hich  Is  the  ftindamental  objectlvs 


a:i 


Addresses  by  the  President 

Ohio,  Ottqber 


EXTENSION 


HON.  ROBER 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Tuesday,  November 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  THE  PRESlbENT 
DENTIAL    SPECIAL    TRAIN    AT 
MARKS  AT  TOLEDO,  OmO    OI  \ 


President 


Mr.  BULKLEY.  Mr 
Inserted  in  the  Record  a  radio 
ident  from  the  Presidential 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Nevf 
of  Current  Events.  Also,  I 
In  the  Record  the  President' 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection, 
remarks  were  ordered  to  be 


th? 


RADIO   ADDRESS  OP  THE 

To  you  who  are  attending  this 
extend  my  good  wishes  and  my 

I  am  speaking  from  the  rallroaii 
home  after  a  2-weeks'  trip  to  the 
fore,  natural,  perhaps,  that  my 
travel. 

I  do  not  want  to  detract  In  an3 
when  I  say  that  no  human  being 
ture  or  a  rounded  conception 
traveling  through  the  country 
walk  of  life  in  every  section  of  „ 

The  professor  and  student  in  a 
and  the  reporter,  the  man  In  put 
can  and  do  learn  greatly  by  much  . 
discussion,  especially  if  the  reading 
cover  aJLi  sides  of  any  given 


ol 

and 
th; 


quest  ion 


toward  the  Ideal  of  an  Amer- 
able  to  provide  his  family  at  all 
of  comfort. 

I 


at  Cleveland  and  Toledo, 
-  5, 1937 


3F  REMARKS 


CT 


J.  BULKLEY 

Amo 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

16.  1937 

i 


MADE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  AND  RE- 
OCTOBER  5,  1937 


I  ask  permission  to  have; 

address  delivered  by  the  Pres- 

'  train  at  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

York  Herald  Tribune  Forum 

permission  to  have  inserted 

extemporaneous  remarks  at; 


special 


SLSi. 


address  and  extemporaneoas 
pri|ited  in  the  Record,  as  follows 


PREStDENT  AT  CLEVELAND.   OHIO 

I'orum  on  Current  Events,  I  again 
c<^ngratulations  on  Its  success. 

train  In  Cleveland  on  my  way 
coast  and  back,  and  it  is.  there- 
thoughts  at  this  moment  run  tci 


way  from  the  value  of  a  forum 

can  possibly  get  a  complete  plc- 

any   national   problem   without 

talking  with  people  In  every 

Nation. 

university,  the  newspaper  editor 

ic  life  and  his  local  constituent. 

reading,  much  study,  and  much 

the  study,  and  the  discussion 

But  the  result  of  it  all  la 


almost  inevitably  tlnt-f'd  with  provinclallFm  or  narrowness  If  tt  Is 
not  supplemented  b\-  -field  work  By  '•field  work"  I  mean  not 
mereiv  persrnal  nb.>=crvatl'  ii  of  the  actual  pr:\ctlcp  Involving  tlie 
immediate  problrin  in  the  Ik  me  town  but  al.so  observation  in  a 
field  \^hlch  covers  the  entire  Nation. 

I  knew  a  man  once  who.  after  graduation  from  college  with  a 
bachclcr  of  arr^  degree,  kept  right  on  by  taking  a  degree  In  science, 
a  degree  in  law.  a  decree  m  medicine,  and  .several  graduate  degrees 
In  other  subject.-^  When  I  knew  him  he  was  45  years  old  and  had 
been  at  college  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  a 
w:Uk:ng  encyclopcd.a  but  had  never  been  out.side  of  his  home 
tcwn  and  he  was  about  the  most  bigoted,  narrow-minded  un- 
sophisticated, and  generally  impos-sible  pt-rson  I  have  ever  met 

It  IS  unfortunately  true  that  in  rcsjjort  to  public  affairs  and 
national  prcblem.-;,  the  excellently  educated  man  and  woman  form 
the  least  worth-while  opinions,  for  tlie  simple  reiison  that  they 
have  enouKh  education  to  make  them  think  that  they  kn^w  It  all 
wherea.s  actually  their  point  of  view  Is  ba-sed  nn  a-s^oclntions  with 
others  who  in  their  geographical  outlook  are  ab(  ut  1  Inch  wirie 

That  is  why.  In  the  utmost  good  humor.  I  hope  that  In  the  diiy.s 
to  come  our  educated  and  thoughtful  citizens  will  make  .s- ino 
special  efforts  to  know  their  own  country  better 

A  distinguished  editor  of  the  Tribune  once  sureested  that  young 
men  phoukl  go  west.  I  would  amend  this  by  sU:;geBtlng  that  me-i 
and  WL.mttn,  old  and  youi.g,  bh.ould  gn  not  oniv  to  the  west  ("f 
Horace  Greelev,  hut  all  the  w.iv  to  the  coast  should  go  .south 
and  north  and  ea.>» 

And  in  their  tra-  els  may  I  re{>eat  a  sui^ge.ninn  which  I  onre  gave 
to  a  youni,'  rnai:  ir.  New  York  who  thought  he  knew  It  all  I  said 
"Take  a  F^-ccnd-hand  car.  put  on  a  Hannel  shirt,  drive  out  to  the 
coast  by  the  northern  route  and  come  back  by  the  southcni  route 
Dor.  t  .stop  a:v,wh  re  where  you  have  to  pav  more  than  »2  for  voir 
room  and  bath.  Dmt  talk  to  your  banking  fr..  nds  or  your  rh'ani- 
ber  cf  commerce  frlend.s,  but  speci.di/.e  on  the  gasohne-stu:  jon 
man.  the  small-restaurant  krrpf-r  and  farmers  ycu  meet  by  t'la 
wayside,  and  y'-.ur  fellow  aut.  r:i-!,::c   travelers" 

The  forum  is  a  grand  institution.  We  ought  to  have  mere  r ' 
them,  but  they  ought  to  be  supplemented  bv  an  Intensive  drive  to 
get  people  to  know  their  own  country  better.  It  is  a  grand  couiiU-v 
and  we  can  all  be  proud  of  It. 


INTORMAL.  EXTZMP^>RANT:nrs  RTM.^RK.S   OF  THE  PRESTDirT*T.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  trip  all  the  wav  out  to  the  coast  and 
back,  and  I  wish  you  could  have  all  been  with  me. 

I  am  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  stop  In  Ohio.  When  I  was  out  in 
the  btate  cf  Washington  I  heard  a  very  interesting  story  that  iclU 

Its  own  lessen 

The  man  who  was  building  that  great  Grand  Coulee  Dam  which 
Is  about  500  fe-t  J:.gh  anri  the  large.^t  dam  that  man  hxs  ever 
built  In  ail  the  ages  told  me  that  a  certain  prominent  citizen  rf 
Ohio  had  come  out  there  ar.rt  had  .said.  "What  good  is  It  going  to 
do  Ohio  to  spend  «50.0ai(»<X)  in  Washington'' ' 

So  the  man  who  was  biilldmg  the  dam  said,  "I  will  tell  ycu 
What  I  will  dn  I  will  bet  yju  a  hat  that  on  any  part  cf  this 
project  that  you  pick  I  can  .show  you  some  mat-enal  that  has  been 
manufactured  in  Ohio  " 

I  think  that  L-!  a  pretty  e^cd  le.s..;nn  for  us  all,  to  show  th« 
national  unity  of  the  country  and  how  the  .-uccess  of  one  part  of 
the  country  affects  the  ."^ucress  of  every  other  part 

As  you  know,  that  is  one  cf  our  objectives,  to  have  a  rounded 
prosperity,  not  only  In  the  industrial  centers  but  out  In  the  far-i- 
Ing  areas  and  d;  wn  in  the  South  Tliat  is  one  way  that  we  "as 
a  Nation,  can  go  ahead.  '^.    « 

We  have  started  on  the  road,  and  I  think  we  are  getting  there 
It  Is  good  to  see  you.  *         *  "Lit^r. 


Address  by  the  President  at  Boise,  Idaho 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOX.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IX  THE  SENATE  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  16.  1937 


INFORM-AL,  EXTEVIPORANEOUS  REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
AT  BOiaE,  IDAHO.  SEITEMBER  27.   1937 


Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  PrcGidcnt,  recently  the  President  of  tHe 
United  States,  dunng  a  visit  to  Boise.  Idaho,  made  an  address 
dealing  with  the  problem.s  of  the  day.  and  I  ask  that  his 
remarks  be  inserted  m  thp  Congre.ssional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection ,  the  addess  was  ord'^red  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

«S°^.^^°^   Clark— and    I   am    goinK   to   say   what   Senator   Borah 
said- -Friends,  and  neighbors,"  i  shall  never  forget  thl.  L)^!^ 
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When  T  look  back  on  today's  visit  to  Boise  I  shall  think  chiefly  of 
two  things:  Firs" .  your  beautiful  tree-lined  streets;  and,  secondly. 
your  children. 

And  I  take  It.  telng  a  Roosevelt,  that  you  are  following  the  Roose- 
veltlan  creed,  and  that  the  population  Is  no  going  to  die  out. 

You  know,  th  >re  Is  something  about  children  and  trees  that 
makes  me  think  of  permanency — the  future.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
the  sole  task  of  the  Presidency  to  think  about  the  present.  One  of 
the  chief  obligations  of  the  Presidency  Is  to  think  about  the  future. 
We  have  been.  In  our  150  years  of  constitutional  existence,  a  waste- 
ful nation,  a  nation  that  has  wasted  Its  natural  resources  and.  very 
often,  wasted  Its  human  resources. 

One  reason  wh  r  a  President  of  the  United  States  ought  to  travel 
throughout  the  country  and  become  familiar  with  every  State  la 
that  he  has  a  grt  at  obligation  to  think  about  the  days  when  he  is 
no  longer  Presldimt.  to  think  about  the  next  generation  and  the 
generation  after  that. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  am  particularly  glad  on  this  trip  to  see 
a  part  of  Idaho  which  I  have  never  seen  before.  I  had  traveled 
through  the  east<!m  part  of  the  State  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  now  I  am  seeing  something  new,  something  that  makes 
me  very  proud  ol  this  part  of  the  country. 

And  in  these  travels  I  am  not  Just  thinking  of  the — what  shall 
I  call  them? — th(  more  or  less  petty  problems  of  the  day,  the  quar- 
rels, the  disputes  of  the  moment.  I  am  trying  to  think  about  the 
bigger  objectives  of  American  life,  to  think  about  planning.  Plan- 
ning Is  not  muct  of  a  word,  but  there  Isn't  any  better  one. 

I  am  trying  to  think  about  how  we  are  going  to  make  a  better 
America  for  thosi!  children  that  I  passed  this  morning.  I  am  try- 
ing to  think  ab5Ut  the  conservation  of  our  water  resources;  to 
think  about  the  better  distribution  of  and  a  greater  prosperity 
for  agriculture;  to  think  about  the  saving  of  our  timber;  to  think 
about  a  better  oxirdlnatlon  of  our  industrial  activities,  of  a  bet- 
ter distribution  of  control  over  these  industrial  activities — that 
sounds  like  Senator  Bohah— and  to  think.  Incidentally,  of  the 
influence  that  th  •  United  States  can  have  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
In  tjchalf  of  peac? — and  that  sounds  like  Senator  Pop*  and  Senator 
Borah,  too. 

I  wish  I  could  physically  take  the  time  to  spend  more  days  and 
more  weeks  golni;  around  the  country.  There  was  an  old  mytho- 
logical character  by  the  name  of  Antaeus,  who  was  supposed, 
every  time  his  fcot  touched  the  ground,  to  redouble  his  strength. 
When  I  go  abou',  the  cotintry  after  long  weeks  and  months  tied 
up  In  Washington,  which,  incidentally,  Is  one  of  the  narrowest 
places  In  the  woild,  I  feel  that  I  regain  strength  by  Just  meeting 
the  American  people. 

So.  my  friends.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  giving  me  this  wonder- 
ful reception  tocay  In  the  capital  of  this  State.  I  am  grateful 
to  you  for  comin;  and  sa3rlng  "howdy"  to  me,  just  like  the  plain 
folks  we,  all  of  ui,  are. 

Some  day.  havlig  made  your  acquaintance  once,  I  want  to  come 
back  and  renew  It.     I  have  had  a  wonderful  morning. 


Addresses  by  President  on  Western  Trip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  Novemb^  16.  1937 


ADDRESSES  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  ST.  PAUL.  MINN..  PARGO. 
N  DAK  ,  GRAND  PORKS.  N.  DAK,  BONNEVILLE  DAM  AND 
TIMBERLINE  LODGE,  OREO. 


Mr.  BARKLIiry.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  divers  and  sundry  speeches 
made  by  the  President  on  his  recent  trip  through  the  West. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  Jie  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  or  TltE  PRESIDENT  AT  ST.  PAm.,  MINN.,  OCTOBEH  4,    1937 

I  am  glad  to  return  to  St.  Paul  after  an  absence  of  less  than  a 
year.  I  appreciate  the  welcome  to  this  State  given  me  by  my  old 
friend.   Govemoi    Benson. 

I  cannot  conie  to  Minnesota,  however,  without  thinking  of 
another  old  friend,  who  has  passed  on.  Floyd  Olson,  whose  memory 
as  a  great  libera,  leader  will  always  be  with  us. 

This  morning  In  Grand  Forks  I  spoke  of  the  pressing  need  for 
national  leglslat  on  to  preserve  soil  fertility  and  safeguard  farmers' 
Income.  For  3  jears  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  a  great 
cornerstone  In  the  new  and  permanent  stnicture  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  trying  to  rear  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  That  corner- 
stone was  destrcyed  by  the  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has 
been  partly,  bu :  only  partly,  replaced  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act.  The  national  farm  act.  which  I  hope  the  Congress  will  pass, 
will,   I  am  confident,  preserve  and  strengthen   the  present  soU- 


ronservar.on  program,  and  at  the  .s.Tme  time  give  us  provision 
against  the  p'hng  up  of  unm;inapeahlp  surpluses  and  prov.de  for 
storage  of  reserve  food  supplies   m   an  ever-normal   granan,- 

It  must  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  that  such  a  polirv  Is 
Intended  not  only  to  mamtam  farmers'  prices  hy  holding  down 
huge  surpluses  which  destroy  those  prices,  but  ulso  to  assvire  ade- 
quate supplies  of  food  to  the  consuming  public  In  the  event  of 
severe  and  widespread  drought.  Farmers  and  processors  alike 
realize.  I  am  sure,  that  there  must  be  a  wholly  adequate  supply 
of  food  for  the  Nation  at  reasonable  prices  There  must  never 
t>e  a  shortage  of  food — nor  must  the  price  cf  food  rise  so  greatly 
that  the  consuming  public  cannot  afford  to  eat. 

On  my  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  back  I  have  found  over- 
whelming evidence  in  favor  of  that  twin  piece  of  legislation  which, 
like  the  crop  bill,  is  Intended  to  replace  a  cornerstone  which  was 
knocked  out  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  wage  and  hour  legis- 
lation proposed  for  the  benefit  of  those  Industrial  workers  who 
are  processing  products  that  will  move  In  Interstate  commerce. 
Is.  of  course,  not  Intended  to  restore  all  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  But  It  is  Intended  to  restore  certain  fair  standards 
for  the  workers  of  the  Nation.  It  Ls  Intended  to  prevent  over- 
long  hours  of  labor.  It  Is  Intended  to  establish  a  reasonabljD 
minimum  wage,  and  It  Is  Intended  to  end  child  labor  In  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

As  in  the  case  of  farm  legislation,  a  wage  and  hour  and  child- 
labor  law  will  undoubtedly  accomplish  two  great  pvirposes  first, 
an  Increase  In  employment,  and,  secondly,  an  Increase  in  the 
total  of  the  Nation's  Income. 

As  a  result  of  both  cf  these  the  actual  cost  of  relief  for  the 
unemployed  should  decrease,  and  existing  taxes — not  higher 
taxes — should  make  the  financial  problem  of  local  and  State  and 
Federal  Governments  more  easy. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  no  part  of  the  country  can  truly  prosper 
If  its  standards  of  living  and  Its  standards  of  pay  are  far  below 
those  of  all  the  other  ptui«  of  the  country.  Therefore  I  am  look- 
ing for  sut>stantlal  support  for  wage  and  hour  legislation  from 
every  part  of  the  country — North.  East.  West,  and  South. 

A  prominent  manufacturer  told  me  the  other  day  that  because 
of  the  expansion  of  his  business  he  Is  looking  for  a  new  site  for 
a  new  factory.  He  said  that  he  and  his  directors  had  definitely 
decided  against  locating  In  any  of  the  communities  which  had  held 
out  as  an  attraction  low  wages  and  unrestricted  hours  of  work. 
He  is  locating  his  new  plant  In  a  community  which  pays  high 
wages,  works  the  men  and  women  40  hours  a  week,  gives  them 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  off.  and  maintains  a  high  standard  of 
living. 

The  more  I  study  the  subject  the  more  I  become  convinced  that 
It  does  not  pay  any  community  or  any  region  In  the  long  run  to 
maintain  low  wage  cw  low  living  standards.  Throughout  the  Na- 
tion we  are  working  toward  fairly  uniform  standards  of  pay  and 
work  in  every  section  and  In  every  community.  And  the  only 
exception  to  this  will  give  some  effect  to  a  small  differential  based 
on  an  actual  lower  or  an  actual  higher  cost  of  living  In  some 
communities  or  sections  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
country. 

This  greater  uniformity  is  being  encouraged  every  day  by  the 
amazing  progress  that  has  been  made  In  transportation  during  the 
last  few  years.  People  are  traveling  more  and  getting  to  know 
their  neighbors  one  hundred  or  Ave  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles 
away  for  the  first  time. 

The  interchange  of  goods  between  different  parts  of  the  country 
Is  also  making  amaring  strides.  In  this  p>art  of  the  Nation  the 
new  channel  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  St.  Louis  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  mean.  You  have  long  known  by  Interest  in  Its 
development.  Last  year  I  had  planned  a  trip  by  boat  from  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  New  Orleans.  Next  year  I  hope  to 
make  It. 

You,  the  people  of  Minnesota,  have  proved  in  the  past  that  you 
favor  progress  and  continued  progress  in  government.  You  are 
not  wild-eyed  radicals.  You  believe  In  a  constitutional  democracy, 
as  I  do.  You  understand  me  when  I  speak  In  national  terms. 
You  believe  with  me  that  the  businessman  will  most  greatly 
prosper  if  the  workers  and  the  farmers  prosper. 

We  have  worked  toward  a  common  goal  in  the  past  and  our 
cooperation  Is  by  no  means  at  an  end. 

INPORMAL,    EXTEMPORANEOUS    REMARKS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT.    FAECO. 
N.    DAK..    OCTOBER   4,    1937 

Crovernor  Langer.  my  friends  of  Fargo,  I  am  glad  to  come  back 
here  again,  and  I  wish  I  could  stay  here  longer.  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  North  Dakota  is  so  much  better  off  this  year  than  it 
was  last   year. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  have  said  on  several  occasions  on  this 
trip,  that  I  greatly  wish  that  all  of  the  calamity  howlers  and 
narrow-minded  stay-at-homes  could  have  gone  across  the  continent 
with   me. 

You  know.  It  Is  natural  for  people  to  be  fearful  of  or  antagonis- 
tic to  things  and  places  that  they  have  never  seen.  I  know  i\  good 
many  people  who  consider  themselves  national  authorities  on  this 
subject  or  that  who  have  never  been  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
some  who  have  never  been  west  of  the  Hudson. 

Yes;  It  pays  to  travel.  We  get  a  much  bigger  perspective  and 
a  lot  of  knowledge. 

I  remember  a  story  that  President  Wilson  told  about  North 
Dakota.  He  and  his  family,  when  he  was  president  of  Prlnce'on, 
were  spending  the  summer  In  England,  and  one  Sunday  morning 
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they  went  to  church.     The 
"The  Bishop  of  North  Dakota 
the  pleasure  of  having  a 
and.  by  way  of  explanation 
one  of  His  Majesty's  colonies.' 

I  heard  another  story  the 
lean  Ambassador  in  Mexico 
got  a  letter  from  a  friend  o; 
contemplating  a  business  trip 
wcxild  be  safe  for  me  to 
with  me?"     A  few  hours  later 
Embassy  and  said,  "Mr. 
Chicago  Exposition.    Do  you 
my  wife  and  family  to 

The  Ambassador  told  the 
tleman  from  Mexico  that  botti 
they  went  and  they  bad  a 

I  believe  that  If  more  of  ui 
this  year  travel  has  Increasec 
wUJ  be  In  our  point  of  view 
every  year  in  the  United 
to  me  in  running   the  Job 
have  sxiggested  that  I  ought  tc 
House  and  Jiost  sit  home  by 
next  3  years — I  am  not  going 

So  I  hope  I  will  have  the 
North  Dakota  once  more  in 


Chicago? 


ether  day  in  a  letter  from  the  Amer- 

City.  Joeephus  Daniels.     One  day  he 

his  In  Chicago,  who  wrote,   "I  Eun 

to  Mexico  City.     Do  you   think  it 

and  bring  my  wife  and  daujjhter 

a  Mexican  friend  of  his  came  to  the 

I  would  like  to  go   to   the 

think  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  take 


Ami  assador, 


gi|ntleman  from  Chicago  and  the  gen- 
trips  would  be  eminently  safe,  bo 
wonderful  time. 

could  get  around  the  country — and 

enormously — the  more  national  we 

That  is  why  these  trips  that  I  take 

have  been  of  very,  very  great  help 

President.     Although   some   people 

"coast" — ought  to  stay  In  the  White 

fire  and  have  a  good  time  in  the 

to  take  their  advice. 

p  eastire  of  seeing  you  good  people  in 

"    "  next  3  years. 
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sympath  les 


I  regret  that  the  necessities 
the  greater  part  of  North 
saw  a  portion  of  the  drought 
•kin  to  yo\irs  In  the  western 
thankfTil  that  the  rains  and 
the  eastern  part  of  both  Dakollas 
far  more  plentiful  than  last  year. 

On  this  Intensely  Interestiig 
that  northern  and  western 
greatly  dependent  for  its 
forestry.    I  am  more  than 
continuing  our  national  policy 
by  stabilizing  and  Improving 
I  received  the  other  day  a 
former  members  of  the  Suprein 

I  have  not  asked  his 
not  mind  my  reading  to  you 
they  express  so  beautifully  the 

"In  this  season  of  grave 
and  happiness  to  realize  that 
long  life  my  earnest 
efforts  have  been  exercised  for 
who  were  living  In  Intolerable 
discriminating  laws  of  our  owt 
than  a  fair  share  of  the  bounii 

"The   eonfldence  that  this 
socially  unwise,  and  can  and 

by  rational   and   social 

dear  Mr.  President,  why  I  see 
to  accomplish  in  8  years  what 

complishment  throtigh  the  las^ 
"My  conviction  Is  definite 

political  adversaries  to  answer 

opposition  to  the  adoption  of 

ably  settling  disputes  between 

ence  and  opposition  to 

bors  be  given  at  least  a  modesl 
And  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 

Into  our  national  life  and 

Influence  of  the  Golden 

better  things  which  very 

back.     And  finally  he  pays 

could  have  In  his  lifetime. 

Into  some  errors — that  is 

upon  the  social  and  political 
If  ever  I  get  to  be  80  years 

I  hope  that  I  will  have  the 

for  my  neighbors. 

In  seeking  the  betterment 

what  part  of  the  country  they 

cotton  or  com  or  wheat  or 

we  have  today  teaches  us  that 

past,  we  must  strive  today — 
The  first  is  called  "better 

way  that  we  do  not  destroy  it 

and  in  such  a  way  that  it  wi 

year-out  return  as  a  reward 

least  in  part  today  by  educatini ; 

Into  grass  or  trees  land  which 

bringing  water  to  dry  soil 

profitable  use,  and  by  helping 

land.     The  money  we  are 

coming  b€u:k  as  increased 

the  long  run.  many  times  over 
The  other  objective  is  the  wmtrol. 

believe  Is  the  overwhelming  seitlm^t 

of  what  is  known  as  crop  surplus. 
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of  the  schedule  brought  me  through 

Ota  by  dark.    Last  night,  however,  I 

iLrea  of  eastern  Montana — a  situation 

of  this  State.     We  can  at  least  be 

crops  in  this  valley,  and.  Indeed  In 

and  most  of  A^nnesota,  have  been 


leglsla  tlon 


that 


civil  iza'  Ion 


RtUe—  the 

certa  Inly 

Hie 

Be 

hiuLan 

life 


same 
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of  the  church  got  up  and  said, 

will  preach  today.     We  are  to  have 

from  the  Bishop  of  North  Dakota, 

me  tell  you  that  North  Dakcta  ls 


trip  T  have  had  another  view  of 

of  the  United  States  which  is  so 

,   on  agricultiire  and  its  sister — 

convinced  of  the   importance  of 

of  working  toward  a  better  economy 

Jie  life  of  the  average  family. 

from  one  of  the  only  two  living 
e  Court  of  the  United  States. 

but  I  am  certain  that  he  will 

sentences  from  his  letter,  because 

thoughts  of  so  many  of  us.     He  say^: 

it  gives  me  greateet  comfort 

pJDiltlcally  and  socially  through  all  my 

les  have  gone  out   and   my  earnest 

the  great  numbers  of  my  neighbors 

conditions  while  a  few  of  us  under 

making  were  enjoying  much  more 

es  of  Nature  and  governments. 

has   been    and   is   unnecessary    and 

sbould  be  corrected  in  large  measure 

is   at  bottom  tRe  reason,   my 

eye  to  eye  with  you  in  your  effort 

should  have  been  In  process  of  ac- 

40  or  50  years. 

the  most  difficult  charges  for  our 

at  the  bar  of  history  will  be  their 

ilvlllzatlon's  only  process  for  peace - 

nations,  and  their  callous  Indlffcr- 

's  other  demand  that  crur  nelgh- 

share  In  the  comforts  of  life." 

what  we  are  doing  by  Introducing 

legislation  something   at  least  of  the 

inauguration  of  a  trend  toward 

.   can  never  be  halted  or  turned 

the  finest  compliment  any  man 

says,  "Of  coiiTse,  you  have  fallen 

"1.  but  you  have  put  a  new  face 

of  our  country." 

old,  like  Mr.  Justice  John  H.  Clarke, 

spirit  that  still  seeks  better  things 


of 


laid 


for 


our  farm  population,   no  matter 

Ive  In,  no  matter  whether  they  raise 

-  or  potatoes  or  rice,  the  experience 

we  would  avoid  the  poverty  of  the 

tomorrow — toward  two  objectives. 

use" — using  the  land  in  such  a 

or  harm  it  for  future  generations, 

I   bring  to  us  the  best  year-in  and 

our  labors.    This  we  are  doing  at 

the  users  of  land,  by  putting  back 

should  not  be  under  the  plow,  by 

has  Immense   posslbUlties' for 

farm  families  to  resettle  on  good 

"       on  these  objectives  is  already 

Income  and  will  be  repaid,  in 


with  the  approval  of  what  I 
ot  the  fwrmflcs  tbemaelvca, 


w  lich 


spending 

natl  anal 


Any  one  crop  wheat  or  cotton  or  corn,  for  example.  !«  like  any 
widely  used  manufactured  commodity  like  bricks  or  automobiles  or 
shoe.s  If.  for  Instance,  every  shoe  factory  n.  the  United  t^:at**K 
were  to  run  on  a  three-.-h:ft  basi.  .  turning  out  .shoes  day  and  mght 
for  2  or  3  yciu-s.  we  would  have  such  a  surplus  of  shoes  in  the  Umted 
States  that  ihiit  surplus  would  have  to  b*:  sold  to  the  public,  :n 
order  to  get  nd  of  it.  at  far  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  manufac- 
turing  the  s^hoes. 

The  same  thing  holds  good  of  whe<it  or  cotton  or  corn.  We 
should  remember,  incidentally  that  the  prosperity  of  the  wheat 
growers  helps  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  growers,  because  you  in 
the  Northwe.'^*  have  more  money  to  buy  more  articles  made  out  of 
cotton,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  growers  helps  the  growers 
of  wheat,  for  the  Cotton  Belt  is  enabled  to  buy  and  eat  more 
bread. 

If  an  enormou.s  soirnlus  of  wheat  piles  up  In  the  hands  of 
buyers  and  speculators  you  know  from  past  experience  how  the 
price  of  wheat  will  drop  almost  out  of  Bight  the  followmg  year. 
Neither  you  nor  I  want  to  repeal  the  experiences  of  1932. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  It  is  cs.sentlal  to  our  national  economy 
that  we  have  something  to  say  about  the  control  of  the  major 
crop  surpluses  Ttie  Supreme  Court  has  ruled.  In  a  divided  opin- 
ion, that  the  Government  cannot  make  a  contract  with  a  farmer 
by  which  acreage  is  fixed  either  downward  or  upward  I  have 
never  subscribed  to  the  constitutional  theory  that  agriculture  Is 
a  purely  local  matter  and  that  it  has.  therefore,  no  national  scope 

Perhaps  it  will  be  held  coastuuiiDnaJ  for  the  Government  to 
say  to  a  farmer,  'If  you  do  thub  and  so.  the  Government  will  do 
thus  and  so  "  As  a  matter  of  common  sense.  I  cannot  see  very 
much  practical  difTerence  between  the  two  methods.  In  the  one 
case,  the  farmer  voluntarily  enters  into  a  contract;  in  the  other 
case,  he  voluntarily  does  something  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
Government  on  Its  part  will  do  something  One  Is  a  ccntriict 
the  other  1^  a  promise.     The  refeult  is  the  same. 

I  feel  certain  that  a  majority  m  both  H.;use8  of  the  Congress 
will  heed  the  wLsh  of  most  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  ;n  fnact- 
ing  crop  surpluft-control  U-gislation  And  It  is  my  thought  that 
legislation  tcwurd  that  end  ought  to  be  pa.^^d  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Because  thiii  legislation  was  not  passed  at  the  last  session  it 
Is  too  late  for  It  to  have  any  beariiig  on  the  winter  wheat  which 
Is  now  m  the  ground.  Many  fa,.'niers  do  fall  plowing  against  next 
spring's  seeding,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Nation  cmps  puch  as 
cotton,  are  actually  planted  m  Ute  February  and  early  March. 

Even  after  a  biU  is  passed  and  becomes  law  on  the  signature 
of  the  President,  it  t..k^'.  a  m>  .-.tJi  or  two  before  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  f;et  up  the  machinery  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  law.  If,  therefore  new  leg- 
ation is  to  affect  the  1938  crops,  haste  seems  to  be  'important 
from  ever^,-  angle 

I  am  happy  to  come  back  to  North  Dakota,  and  I  hope  that  the 
commg  yeaj-  wiU  bring  you  still  further  along  the  rotid  to 
prosperity 


ADDRESS    or  THi   PRESIDENT    AT    EONNXVUXE    DAM.    OEZC..    StmainrR    28, 

1937 

Today  I  have  a  fcfli.ng  of  real  ■^a'isfactlon  in  wUnes.sing  the  com.- 
pletlon  of  another  great  national  project,  and  of  pleasure  in  the 
fact  tliat  In  Its  inception.  4  years  aco,  I  had  some  part  My  In- 
terest m  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  great  Colombia  River  goes 
back  to  1920  whpn  I  first  studied  Its  mighty  pnsstb11ttle'=  ^^:a'n 
in  1932.  I  visited  Oregon  and  Washington  and  Idaho  and  took 
occasion  In  Portland  to  express  views  which  have  i-incc  throvijh 
the  acuon  of  th.j  Congrci>s,  become  a  recorded  part  of  American 
national  policy 

Almost   e.tactly  3   years   a«o.   I   inspected   the  early  construction 
stages  of  this  d<im  at  BonnevUle, 

The  more  we  ^'udy  the  water  resources  of  the  Nation,  the  more 
we  accept  the  f.ict  that  their  u.se  is  a  matter  of  national  concern 
and  that  In  our  plans  for  their  u.se  our  line  of  thinking  must  in- 
clude great  region.s  as  well  a.s  narrower  localities 

on^^'  ^o'' ^xam.ple.  we  had  known  as  much  and  acted  as  cfrcrtivclv 
20  and  30  and  40  years  aco  a^  -.^e  do  today  in  the  development  of 
the  use  of  land  In  that  great  ^emlarli  strip  in  the  center  of  the 
country  which  runs  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Texas  we  could 
have  prevented  In  great  part  the  abandonment  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  farms  In  portions  of  10  States  and  thus  prevented 
the  migration  of  thous.-inds  of  de.vtltute  families  from  those  areas 
m.o  the  States  of  Wa.shington  and  Oregon  and  California  Wo 
woiild  have  done  this  by  avoiding  the  plowing  up  of  vast  areas 
wnich  should  have  been  kep*  m  grazing  range  and  by  stricter 
regulations  to  prevent  overera^-lng  At  the  same  time  we  would 
have  checked  soil  erosion,  stopped  the  denudation  to  our  forests 
and  controlled  disastrous  fires.  i"ic=>u» 

to^H™''  °i^r'  ^T"""^'  '''■^"  ^'^'^  "^'^'^  "^  ^^«  '^g^t  o'  any  Individual 
S  v?«f'Tl  l"^.^^  ^"''''^  ^''''^  ^">'  °'  ^*«  property  take  the  point 
of  view  that  it  Is  not  the  concern  of  Federal  or  State  or  local 
governmem  to  Interfere  with  what  they  miscall  "the  liberty  of 
the  individual."  With  them  I  do  not  agree  and  never  have  W^d 
because,  unlike  them.  I  am  thinking  of  the  future  of  the  uStM 
States.  My  conception  of  liberty  does  not  permit  an  Individual 
citizen  or  group  of  citizens  to  commit  acts  of  depredation  against 

J^  h"^^  tv,^''f^/  '^*^'  "^  ^'  ^^""  ^^^  neighbors,  and  especially 
to  harm  the  future  generations  of  Americans 

.JL^IJ^"^  "^^  "^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^«  necessary  knowledge  and 
^^i^/*""^  necessary  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Peder^  Gov- 
ernment to  act  on  It,  we  would  have  saved  a  sum  which.  In  the 
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project  is  still  01. 
ment.  and  of  the 


la.«rt  few  vears,  has  cost  the  ta.Tpavers  of  the  Nation  at  least 
$2  000.000.000. 

Commy  back  to  th"  watershed  of  the  Colum.bla  River,  which 
covers  the  Kreatcr  part  of  the  States  of  Oreeon,  Wa.shlneton.  Idaho, 
and  a  part  of  Montana.  It  is  Increasingly  Important  that  we  think 
of  tliat  logicn  ii.s  a  unit,  and  especially  in  terms  of  the  whole 
population  of  that  area  as  it  Is  today  and  as  we  expect  it  will  be 
fifty  and  even  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

l' appreciate  and  I  understand  fully  the  desire  of  some  who  live 
close  to  some  ol  the  great  sources  of  power  In  this  watershed  to 
seek  the  advantages  which  come  from  geographical  proximity. 

More  than  8  years  ago.  when  I  became  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  we  developed  plans  for  the  harnessing  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  production  of  a  vast  amount  of  cheap 
I^.'wer  The  goo  1  people  who  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  pro- 
popcd  dam  were  enthused  by  the  pro6p>ect  of  building  up  a  huge 
manufacturing  center  close  to  the  source  of  the  power — another 
Pl'tsburgh — a  vast  city  of  whirling  machinery.  Ii  was  a  natural 
dream,  but  wiser  counsels  prevailed  and  the  government  of  the 
State  laid  down  a  policy  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  proposed 
power  to  as  wide  an  area  as  the  science  of  the  transmission  would 
permit. 

We  felt  that  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  of  the  State  owed 
It  to  the  people  n  the  smaller  communities  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around  to  give  tl.em  the  benefit  of  cheap  electricity  In  their  homes 
and  their  farms  and  their  shops.  And  whUe  the  St.  Lawrence 
paper,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  develop- 
appllcatlon  of  the  policy  of  the  widest  possible 
use  when  the  ele:tr'c  current  starts  to  fiow. 

That  Is  why  Ir  developing  electricity  from  this  Bonneville  Dam, 
from  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  from  other  dams  to  be  built 
on  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  the  policy  of  the  widest  use 
ought  to  prevail.  The  transmission  of  electricity  Is  making  such 
.^ci.^ntlfic  strides  today  that  we  can  well  visualize  a  date,  not  far 
distant,  when  every  community  In  this  great  area  will  be  wholly 
electrified 

It  Is  because  I  am  thinking  of  the  Nation  and  the  region  50 
years  from  now  that  I  venture  the  further  prophesy  that  as  time 
passes  we  will  do  everything  In  our  power  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  sn  aller  communities  of  the  United  States.  Today 
many  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  Inherent  weak- 
ne.s8  in  cities  which  become  too  large  and  inherent  strength  In  a 
wider  geographical  distribution  of  population. 

An  ovcrlarge  cl'y  inevitably  meets  problems  caused  by  oversize. 
Real-estate  values  and  rents  become  too  high;  the  time  consumed 
m  going  from  one's  home  to  one's  work  and  back  again  becomes 
exre.s.sive;  congestion  of  streets  and  other  tran^sportatlon  problems 
an.se:  truck  gardens  disappear  because  the  back  yard  Is  too  small; 
the  cost  of  living  of  the  average  family  rises  far  too  high. 

There  Is  doubtless  a  reasonable  balance  In  all  of  this,  and  It  is  a 
balance  which  ought  to  be  given  more  and  more  study.  No  one 
would  suggest,  for  example,  that  the  great  cities  of  Portland,  and 
Tacoma.  and  Seattle,  and  Spokane  should  stop  their  growth,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  they  could  grow  unhealthily  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
smaller  communities  of  which  they  form  logical  centers.  Their 
healthle.st  growth  actually  depends  on  a  simultaneous  healthy 
growth  of  every  smaller  community  within  a  radius  of  hundreds  of 
miles. 

Your  situation  In  the  Northwest  Is  In  this  respect  no  different 
from  the  situation  In  the  other  great  regions  of  the  Nation.  That 
is  why  it  has  been  propxwed  in  the  Congress  that  regional  plan- 
nine  boards  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  planning 
for  the  future  In  seven  or  eight  natural  geographical  regions. 

You  will  have  read  here,  as  elsewhere,  many  misleading  and 
utterly  untrue  statements  in  some  papers  and  by  some  politicians 
that  this  proposed  legislation  would  set  up  all-powerful  authorities 
which  would  destroy  State  lines,  take  away  local  government,  and 
make  what  people  call  a  totalitarian  or  authoritarian  or  some  other 
kind  of  a  dangerous  national  centralized  control.  Most  people 
realize  that  the  exact  opposite  Is  the  truth — that  regional  commis- 
sions will  be  far  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  all  the 
localities  and  all  the  people  In  their  respective  regions  than  a  sj-stem 
of  plans  which  originates  In  the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  By  decen- 
trallring  as  I  have  proposed  the  Chief  Executive,  the  various  Gov- 
ernment departments,  and  the  Congress  Itself  will  be  able  to  get 
from  each  region  a  carefully  worked-out  plan  each  year — a  plan 
based  on  future  needs,  a  plan  which  will  seek  primarily  to  help  all 
the  people  of  the  region  without  unduly  favoring  any  one  locality 
or  discriminating  against  any  other. 

In  other  words,  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens  will  not  come  from  the  top  In  the  form 
of  unplanned,  hit  or  miss  appropriations  of  money,  but  will  pro- 
gress to  the  National  Capital  from  the  ground  up — from  the  com- 
munities and  counties  and  States  which  lie  within  each  of  the 
logical  geographical  areas. 

Another  great  advantage  will  be  served  by  this  of  planning  from 
the  bottom  up.  Under  our  laws  the  President  submits  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  Budget — a  Budget  which,  by  the  way,  we 
expect  to  have  definitely  balanced  by  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  this 
Budget  we  know  how  much  can  properly  be  expended  for  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources,  the  protection  of  our  soil, 
the  construction  of  our  highways  and  buildings,  the  maintenance 
of  our  harbors  and  channels  and  all  the  other  elements  which  fall 
under  the  general  heading  of  public  works.  By  regional  planning 
it  will  be  vastly  easier  for  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
to  determine  how  the  appropriations  for  the  following  year  shall 
be  fitted  most  fairly  and  equitably  Into  the  total  amount  which  our 
national  pocketbook  allows  us  safely  to  spend. 


To  you  who  live  thou.^ands  of  mi]rs  awTjy  In  other  part?  of  •■-.e 
United  States,  I  want  to  give  two  or  three  simple  fact.s.  This 
Bonneville  Dam,  on  the  Columbia  River.  42  miles  ea.st  of  Portland, 
with  Oregon  on  the  sou'h  side  of  the  river  and  Wa.=hlngtcn  en  the 
north,  is  one  of  the  major  power  and  nivic:ati-3n  projects  under- 
taken since  1933.  It  is  170  feet  high  and  1.250  feet  lone.  It  has 
been  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department,  and 
when  fully  completed,  with  part  of  its  power  installations  will 
cost  $51,000,000.  Its  locks  will  enable  shipping  to  use  this  great 
waterway  much  further  inland  than  at  present,  and  give  an  outlet 
to  the  enormously  valuable  agricultural  and  mineral  products  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  Idaho.  Its  generators  ultimately  will 
produce  580.000  horse  power  of  electricity. 

Truly,  in  the  construction  of  this  dam  we  have  had  our  eyes 
on  the  future  of  the  Nation.  Its  cost  will  be  returned  to  the  peojple 
of  the  United  States  many  times  over  in  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation and  transportation,  the  cheapening  of  electric  power,  and 
the  distribution  of  this  power  to  hundreds  of  smaJl  communities 
within  a  great  radius. 

As  I  look  upon  Bonneville  Dam  today,  I  cannot  help  the  thought 
that  ln.stead  of  spending,  as  some  nations  do,  half  their  national 
Income  in  piling  up  armaments  and  more  armaments  for  purposes 
of  war,  we  in  America  are  wiser  in  using  otir  wealth  on  projects 
like  this  which  will  give  us  more  wealth,  better  hvlng,  and  greater 
happiness  for  our  children. 


ADDRESS   or  THE  PHESmENT  AT  TXMBERLINK  LODGE,   OREG.,   SEPTEMBER    28, 

1937 

In  the  past  few  days  I  have  Inspected  many  great  governmental 
activities — parks  and  soil  protection  sponsored  by  the  Work-s 
Progress  Administration;  buUdlngs  erected  vsrlth  the  assistance  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration;  our  oldest  and  best  known 
national  park  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service; 
great  Irrigation  areas  fathered  by  the  Reclamation  Service;  and 
a  few  hours  ago  a  huge  navigation  and  power  dam  built  by  the 
Army  engineers. 

Now  I  find  myself  in  one  of  our  many  national  forests,  here 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hood. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  singularly  fortunate  In 
having  such  great  areas  of  the  outdoors  In  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  the  people  themselves — permanently  available  for  many 
different  forms  of  use. 

In  the  total  of  this  acreage  the  national  forests  already  play  an 
Important  part  in  our  economy,  and  as  the  years  go  by  their  use- 
fulness Is  bound  to  expand. 

We  think  of  them,  perhaps,  as  having  the  primary  function  of 
saving  our  timber  resources,  but  they  do  far  more  than  that; 
much  of  the  timber  in  them  is  cut  and  sold  under  scientific 
methods  and  replaced  on  the  system  of  rotation  by  new  stands 
of  many  types  of  useful  trees.  Our  national  forests,  in  addition, 
provide  forage  for  livestock  and  game;  they  husband  our  water 
at  Its  source;  they  mitigate  fioods  and  prevent  the  erosion  of  our 
sou.  Last,  but  not  least,  our  national  forests  will  provide  con- 
stantly increasing  opportunity  for  recreational  use.  This  Tim- 
berline  Lodge  marks  a  venture  made  possible  by  Emergency  Relief 
work,  in  order  that  we  may  test  the  workability  of  recreational 
facilities  installed  by  the  Government  itself  and  operated  under 
its  complete  control. 

Here,  to  Motmt  Hood,  will  come  thousands  of  visitors  In  the 
coming  years.  Looking  toward  eastern  Oregon  with  its  great  live- 
stock-raising areas,  they  wlU  visualize  the  relation  between  the 
cattle  ranches  and  the  summer  ranges  in  our  forests.  Looking 
westward  and  northward  toward  Portland  and  the  Columbia 
River,  with  their  great  lumber  and  other  wood-using  industries, 
they  will  understand  the  part  which  national-forest  timber  wUl 
play  in  the  support  of  this  important  element  of  northwestern 
prosperity. 

Those  who  will  follow  us  to  Tlmberllne  Lodge  on  their  holidays 
and  vacations  will  represent  the  enjoyment  of  new  opportunities 
for  play  In  every  season  of  the  year.  Among  them  will  be  many 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  our  Nation,  travelers  from  the  Middle 
West  and  the  East  and  the  South — Americans  who  are  fulfilling  a 
very  desirable  objective  of  citizenship — getting  to  know  their 
country  better. 


Addresses  Delivered  by  the  President  at  Havre  and 

Fort  Peck,  Mont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  16,  1937 


ADDRESSES  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  HA\TIE  AND  FORT  PECK, 
MONT.,  OCTOBER  3.  1937 


Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President,  during  President  Roose- 
velt's recent  trip  to  the  West  he  made  a  few  extemporaneous 
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remarks  at  Havre  and  at 
corded,  and  which  I  ask 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objec 
be  printed  in  the  RecorI) 


nrroRMAL,  extemporan'eot:!  ; 


In  teres  ted 


t5 


that 
his 


tie 
al 

editorl  al 


someth:  ng 
ha^e 


Good  morning 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  In 

I  am  particularly 
because  I  have  got  to  plan 
and  the  Congress  has  got 

I  was  talking  last  night 
of  water  and  we  agreed 
tana  probably  the  time 
tlons  of  other  States  as  wel 
work,  not  In  building  anj 
streets  but  to  put  it  into 

This  morning  I  smiled 
happened  to  see  an 
Palls  paper,  that  talked 
sources."     That  is 
It  said  that  because  we 
large  hiunan  resources  anc 
and  bank  balances,  we  hav; 
resources    c*    our    land— <rir 
verted  Into  those  nominal 
our  real  w<ealth  is  being 

That   Is  well    worth   thl: 
budget  that  is  most  serlou^ 
the  great  program  of 
carried  out.    The  success 
as  important  to  the  futurje 
Important  as  that  may  be. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
that  BiKlget — you  needn't 
going  to  use  every  effort  to 
our  natural  resources 

I  have  had  a  very 
learned  a  lot.    I  wish  a  w: 
and  from  Washington.  D.  C 

I  am  going  on  down  to 
in  the  world.     Yesterday 
world.     All   erf  them  are 
talking  mbcmt — to  give 
Is  what  the  American 

It  has  been  good  to  see 
off  longer  and  see  this 
I  wish  I  cotild  go  up  to 
mobiie,   because  I  can  seel 
platform  of  a  train 

I  hope  to  eome  back  and 


Montana  after  an  absence  of  1  week. 

in  seeing  this  part  of  the  country, 
ahead  and  you  have  got  to  plan  ahead 
plan  ahead  for  the  use  of  more  water. 
with  Jim  Murkat  about  that  problem 
in  a  droxight  area  like  eastern  Mon- 
come — and   that  applies   to  big   see- 
the time  has  come  to  use  our  W.  P.  A. 
more  armories  or  school  stadiums  or 
building  of  dams. 

the  way  through  breakfast  because  I 
not  in  a  paper  here  but  in  a  Great 
a^out  "balancing  the  budget  of   our  re- 
that  is  well   worth   thinking   about, 
made  money  in  wasting  and  eroding 
piled  up  nominal  wealth   In   securities 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  natural 
permanent    capital — are    being    con- 
evidences  of  wealth  at  a  faster  rate  thajQ 
replaced. 

liking   about.     That   is   the   unbalanced 

and  it  is  to  balance  that  budget  that 

and  uscfiil  public  works  is  being 

that  form  of  budget  tialanclng  Is  Just 

of  America  as  that  of  the  Treasury. 


consei  vation 


lyeasury  Is  all  right  and  we  are  btUanclng 
worry — but.  tn  addition  to  It.  we  are 
balance  the  budget  of  ovir  human  and 


wonde-ful 


peojiie 
peope 
ytu 
coun  ry 
GlJ  icier. 


IWrOBMtT..  ECmCPOEAITKOT  ^ 


becl 


taat 
di  iBens; 
aid 


Governor  Ayers  and,  I  c4n 
Pack,  becauae  aome  of  you 
eome  and  gooe,  aiMl  I 
for«  ther«  was  Juat  the 
three-quarters  finished. 

I  have  be«x  thrilled  by  11 
ger  than  any  other  earth 
beeaMee  at  what  it  la  going 
the  whole  Missouri  Basin 

It  is  another  illustration 
past  3  or  4  years.    During 
millions  of  unemployed 
plaoea,  we  have  increased 
we  have  completed  Uterall^ 
usefiUnees  In  every  county 

But,  moat  important  of 
stood   the  long-range 
understood   that   we   are 
children  and  grandchildren 
we  have  done,  the  money 
back  a  thousandfold  in  the 

I  wish  that  lots  of  peoplje 
out  to  the  coast  and  back 
type  of  citizen  could  have 

Not  long  ago  a  very 
came  to  see  me  to  talk 
his  heart,  the  balancing  of 
It  was  pretty  important  anc 
next  year.    Then  I  asked  h 
said,  "No."    I  asked  him 
year  if  he  could,  and  he  sale  1 
And  then  came  my 
kind.    I  said.  "Just  where 
and    hawed,    and    he    he: 
couldnt  tell  me  where  he 
saying  to  the  Nation, 
was  perfectly  simple  to  do 

Well,  I  pressed  him  on 
could  save  half  the  cost  of 


questicn 


•mrie 


throigh 


i' 

11 


Port  Peck,  Mont.,  which  were  re- 
permission  to  have  inserted  in  the 


ion,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 
as  foUovrs: 


REMAHKS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    AT    HAVRE, 
MONT.  ' 


trip.    I  have  seen  a  lot  and  I  have 
l^ole  lot  o*  other  people  from  beck  East 
,  coiLld  take  trips  like  this. 
?ort  Peck  to  see  the  largest  earth  dam 
saw  the  largest  concrete  dam  in  the 
intended   to  do  Just  what  I   have  been 
a  better  chance — and  I  beheve  that 
want  and  are  going  to  get. 
all  this  morning.    I  wish  I  could  stop 
I  have  been  here  before,  you  know. 
I  wish  I  could  drive  tn  an  auto- 
more   that   way    than  from   the   rear 


see  you  again  soon. 


HCTfllKJ   or  THZ  PRESIDENT   AT  FOKT 
fOCK.  MONT. 

almost  say,  my  old  friends  of  Port 

were  here  3  years  ago — 3  years  have 

great  change.     When  I  was  here  be- 

nnlng  of  a  dam.  and  now  it  is  about 


not  only  because  it  la  four  times  big- 
dlled  dam  in  the  whole  world  but 
to  do  for  the  people  of  M<mtana  and 


purpose 


of  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
time  we  have  given  useful  work  to 
Ls;   we  have  brought  water  to  dry 
cheapened  the  use  of  electricity,  and 
thousands  of  projects  of   immediate 
uid  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Lll,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  under- 
dose  of   Oiir   policies.     The   Nation    has 
binding  for  future   generations   of   our 
-    and  that  in  the  greater  part  of  what 
ent  is  an  investment  which  will  come 
coming  years. 
could  have  taken  this  trip  with  me 
I  wish   In   particular  that   a  certain 
aken  it — the  "doubting  Thoma,ses." 
impDrtant  businessman  of  New  York  City 
abJDut  the  one  thing  that  lay  nearest   to 
Budget.    Well,  I  told  him  I  thought 
that  we  were  going  to  get  it  balanced 
I  m  If  he  had  ever  read  the  Budget      He 
~  much  he  woiild  save  in  the  coming 
'Oh,  two  or  three  billions  of  dollars." 
which  always  stumps  people  of  his 
^ould  you  cut  expenses?"     He  hemmed 
led    and    hawed    some    more,    and    he 
would  save  money,   although  he  was 
the  newspaper  he  owned,   that   it 


the 


hew 


and  finally  he  said  this:   "Why,  you 
:«llef  by  putting  every  family  onto  the 


dole.  H>,-pry  farr.'.Iy  that  L«;  nut  of  .i  jnh  or  js^arvlrp.  put  tbem  on 
a  ci'ip  the  wh.>lp  v<-'r-  :•'•"!«  Mc^-t  :!r,;i.>r';u;t  f-f  all  you  ran  stop 
buiitilne,  rlph:  away.  Ui^ve  .'^llly  public  w<  rlcs  llkr  Fort  Pfck  and 
the  Grind  Coulee  ai.rl  Bonnfville  Dam.s  Stop  all  this  flood-control 
biK:inps.«      Stop  nil  thi.s  I'-riiTati'-^n  bu^inr.s.s  " 

When  I  sujrtrested  to  him  that  hl.s  pro*Tram  would  brine  terrific 
hardship  on  several  million  families  of  Amerlrans  he  finally  told 
me  '.vhat  hi*;  re.il  philosophy  of  life  wa.s  He  said  "All  thi.''  busi- 
ness of  helpint:  people  i.s  ruminp  the  country  Look  at  n:y  taxe.^ 
I  have  to  pay  half  ui  all  my  Income  tn  Federal  and  State  and 
local  taxes  " 

And  I  happened  to  kmw  what  that  eentleman's  Income  wa.'^-  — 
♦400  000  a  yar  .\nd  th..it  "poor'  man  thought  that  he  wa.s  going 
to  the  poorhou.se  becausr,  alter  paving  hJs  taxes,  he  only  had 
»200,000  a  year  left 

Well,  they  are  not  al!  like  h!m  M^ist  of  the  attack.i  b«*lng  made 
on  American  pt  liclr.s  come  from  petple  who  do  not  know  the 
United  States,  rcime  from  people  who  have  never  been  cut  through 
the  great  West,  come  from  people  who  do  not  understand  the 
problem,  for  example  of  the  drought  area  They  are  people  who 
do  not  understand  the  ob!l?ntlon  that  the  pnvemmer.t  of  the 
locality  and  of  the  State  unci  rf  the  Nation  has  to  try  to  do  every- 
thing they  possibly  can  t'l  make  possible  a  decent  living  for  the 
citizens  within  thrlr  borders 

Ye.s,  they  are  the  kind  of  people  who  do  not  understand  when 
Jim  MtTRRAY  and  Jim  O  Connor  come  into  my  ofHoe  week  after 
week  and  make  perfect  nuisances  of  themselves  and  say  to  me, 
"Mr.  President  we  have  got  to  have  power  developed  at  the  Fort 
Peck  Dam  ■■  They  are  the  kind  of  people  that  say,  "Why,  there  is 
all  the  power  in  the  world  up  there:  why  add  any  more  to  if" 

They  are  the  kind  of  people  who  cannot  understand  the  inter- 
est—my Interest,  Jim  Murr-ays  interest,  Jim  O'Con.n-or  s  iiit«>rest. 
Jerkt  0'CoN-»rci.L's  Interest  -in  the  development  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, of  the  Milk,  of  tho  Gallatin,  of  the  Big  Horn,  and  of  a  lot  of 
other  rivers  right  In  this  S^ate 

One  thing  I  have  aUays  specialized  in  ever  slrwre  I  started  col- 
lectmg  postage  stamps  at  the  age  of  10  years  Is  geography  and 
especially  the  geog-uphy  cf  the  United  SUtes.  I  think  I  realize,  am 
all  rr  you  good  people  do.  that  we  can  do  many  things  and  we  are 
going  to  do  many  thlnps  for  the  preservation  of  our  water  out 
through  the  dry  areas  of  the  country  and  in  taking  people  off  land 
where  they  cannot  possibly  live  and  give  them  a  chance  to  farm  on 
good  land 

That  Is  the  kind  of  policy  your  0<-/vemment  should  have  and 
mtist  follow.  I  believe  that  the  peop.e.  not  only  of  Montana  but 
of  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  are  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
we  know  where  we  are  gomg  and  Intend  to  go  there. 


Address  by  the  President  at  Spokane,  Wash. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHT\^LLENBACH 

OK   WASHI.SGTON 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  16,  19i7 


INFORMAL.  KXTKMPOR.\NKOrs  REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
SPOK-ANE    WASH  .    OCTOBER   2.    1837 


Mr.   SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.    President,   on    October   2. 

1937,  the  President  of  the  United  States  made  a  brief,  ex- 
temporaneou.s  address  at  Spokane.  Wash.,  which  I  ask  per- 
mission to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  frlejKis,  I  am  sold  on  the  State  of  Washington.     I  have  had 

a  wonderful  few  days  ar.d  I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  spend 
weeks  instead  of  days  seeing  more  of  the  State  because  I  am  c«r- 
tain  about  the  future  of  the  Northwest  I  am  very  certain  of  the 
contribution  it  ia  going  to  make  to  our  Nation  in  the  days  to 
come,  not  only  in  the  building  up  of  population  but  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  nglit  kind  of  population,  the  right  kind  of  people 
by  using  the  resources  of  tiiii  great  region  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

Today  I  have  seen  the  larpest  structure  that  any  human  beings, 
so  far  as  history  records,  have  ever  undertaken,  the  Grand  Ctoulee 
Dam.     I  am  thrilled  by  it.  as  aU  of  you  are 

I  want  to  leave  with  you  just  one  suggestion* 

There  are  parts  of  thi.s  Nation  that  are  not  as  favor^l  as  the 
Northwest  Mistakes  have  been  made  They  have  cut  off  their 
timber.  Their  land  is  played  out,  or  they  plowed  up  prairie  land 
which  is  now  blowmt;  away      I  am  thinking  about  those  people 

^^Jk  *!  ^u"  P''''P'''  ^''''  ^^^'^  ^°^  '"0«"i  for  them  here  In  the 
Northwest  where  they  can  make  homes,  where  they  can  live  hap- 
pily and  proeperously. 
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V. 


I  p.m  asking  your  cooperation  in  helping  your  fellow  .^^1ericans. 
who  are  less  favurcd  than  ymi  are.  to  make  a  new  .start  m  life,  I 
know  what  your  response,  what  your  ho.^pit,ility,  is  going  to  be. 

Althoukzfi  I  Iravo  the  State  very  soon,  I  um  net  leaving  for  ^ood 
by  any  ineaiis  because,  as  you  know,  part  of  my  family  lives  in  tliis 
State." 

I  am  going  to  come  back  again  in  the  next  3  years  and  take  a 
"look-.see"  once  more. 

In  the  meantime,  rrmember  that  you  are  in  my  thoughts,  that 
we  people  in  Wiuslilni^ton  I  mean  Washington,  D.  C. — though  it 
is  a  loiu'  way  off,  arc  remembering  Use  Northwest,  remembering  its 
great  p^ssibihtie.s,  remen.btriu^,  incidentally,  the  fine  representa- 
tives m  th.e  House  and  in  the  Sonai.e.  tl.at  you  have  sent  to  u.s. 

And  so  tins  is  au  rtvolr,  it  is  not  yocd-byc.     I  will  be  back  to  see 


The  Function  of  the  Bench  and  Bar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF   SKW   MK.XICO 

IN  TnE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  16.  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  DENNIS  CHAVEZ,  OF  NTW  MEXICO,  BEFORE 
THE  NEW  MEXICO  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION,  OCTOBER  8, 
1937 


Mr.  H.^TCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  my 
colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  LMr.  Chavez] 
before  the  New  Mexico  State  Bar  Association  at  Santa  Pe, 
N.  Mex.,  on  October  8.  1937. 

There  i>eing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A?  a  member  of  the  New  Mexico  Bar,  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in 
Epcakin:;  before  its  members  among  whom  I  was  not  so  long  ago 
an  active  practitioner.  And  without  fear  cf  being  supercritical  of 
the  faults  a.s  well  as  the  virtues  of  this  group  of  which  I  am  still 
a  merr.hrr,  frankly  discuss  our  merits  and  dom.crlts. 

Tlie  profession  of  law.  it  has  been  said,  is  a  jealous  mistres.'s. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  our  conjugal  virtue  should  not  lead  us  to  the 
mistake  of  so  idealizing  our  chosen  profession  to  the  point  where 
we  are  bhnded  as  to  its  shortcomings  and  failures. 

Recent  expressions  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  parent 
organizatlcn  cf  such  bodies  as  this,  composed  of  representatives 
cf  th.  bar  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  it  would  appear.  Indicate 
an  unwillingness  to  listen  to  any  discussion  on  the  part  of  tlie 
people  or  of  Government  functionaries,  of  the  part  the  bench  and 
bar  piny  In  our  dally  lives.  A5  lawyers  we  are  prone  to  idolize  and 
tdo  re.idy  to  defend  any  criticism  of  cltlier  lawyers  or  judges, 
courts,  ytatutes.  or  constitutions,  dicta  or  precedent.  Tlie  law  of 
••!«tare  decisis '  and  "rrs  adjudicata"  is  so  flrmly  imbedded  In 
our  lepn!  thought  that  we  with  diflftcuUy  realize  that  In  Uils  rap- 
Idly  ch.inging  world,  just  as  wc  discarded  the  ox  cart  for  the  sul- 
key,  then  changt^  to  «  model  T  and  are  now  dissatisfied  unless  we 
are  driving  a  Packard  eight,  that  the  "Rule  In  Shelley's  Qisc"  no 
longer  fits  cur  modem  life 

The  ninchlne  age  with  its  consequent  capitalistic  development 
nnd  concentration  of  wealth:  tlie  concentration  of  population  In 
large  centers;  displacement  of  workers  with  machines:  the  closing 
of  our  last  frontiers  and  the  changing  of  the  West  from  a  pioneer 
section  to  Intensively  populated  centers — all  these  changes  of  the 
pa.<!t  half  century  have  brought  with  them  basic  changes  In  otir 
economic,  social,  and  pxDlitlcal  life  and  thought.  Theories  of  Gov- 
crr.m.ent  generally  accepted  today,  half  a  century  ago  would  have 
been  con.'-ldrrcd  revolutionary  and  almost  treasonable. 

To  solve  present-day  problems  with  our  face  toward  the  past 
only.  With  our  only  guide  and  theory  and  philosophy  of  life  and 
of  government  of  those  who  lived  In  another  age,  is  to  act  with 
short  Judgment.  I  do  not  say  we  should  disregard  the  lessons  of 
the  pa.st.  the  wisdom  cf  the  ages  to  which  we  are  heirs.  But  this 
is  certain,  if  wc  would  safely  guide  the  Ship  of  State  through 
these  new  nnd  dangerous  passages,  we  mtist  be  cognizant  of  the 
shoals  and  reefs  which  these  modern  upheavals  have  cast  in 
hitherto  unblocked  channels  which  dangers  were  tinknown  to  the 
ancient  mariner. 

The  point  I  desire  to  make  Is  this:  As  our  economic  life  changes, 
the  rules  under  which  that  life  is  to  be  lived  must  change.  Law- 
yers as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me,  are  the  last  to  recognize  these 
truths  that  they  must  break  loose  from  that  ultraconservative 
view  that  the  law  is  a  definite,  unmovable  pillar  of  righteoxisucss, 
whose  rules  of  procedure,  whose  constitution,  codes,  and  precedents 
are  a  beacon  light  which  for  all  time,  unchanged  and  untampered 
With,  shall  alway.s  point  the  way  to  life,  llt>erty,  and  happiness. 
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No  one  has  more  reverence  for  e.stab]lshed  law  ani  for  our  C-on- 
stltutlon  than  I.  To  my  mind,  ho'Wf  ver,  our  Constitution  is  not 
solelv  a  written  ln.strume:^t  the  original  of  which  reposes  In  the 
Hi-ii  of  Archives  in  Washington  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
ui  written  thought,  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  every  free-born 
American,  which  God  forbid  ever  be  erased,  that  the  will  of  the 
people  Ks  sovereign  and  that  their  desire  expressed  in  accord  with 
the  will  of  the  majoniy  shall  be  the  law  by  which  we  live. 

When  we  view  millions  of  poorly  fed,  poorly  hotised  American 
citizens  clamoring  for  work  which  i.s  unavailable — this  in  the  m.idst 
of  a  land  cf  wealth,  where  there  is  plenty  for  all  were  there  a 
proper  diMribution  of  those  gifts  with  which  God  has  enooved 
this  wond:T!u;:y  bountiful  country  of  curs — without  poj-me  as  a 
proponent  of  a  division  cf  the  wealth — it  is  reasonable  to  sav  that 
new  problems  of  life  mu«t  be  met  with  new  rules  pcvernme  these 
lives,  And  iiere  is  where  the  bench  and  bar,  in  my  opinion,  must 
learn  their  lesson.  They,  too,  must  join  the  march"  In  this  rapidly 
changing  life  we  are  living. 

All  of  the^e  observations  lead  directly  to  this:  Tliat  It  l.c  apparent 
that  when  our  economic  structure  ha.^  reached  the  point  where  It 
does  not  soU'e  the  presen*  problem  of  our  econrimic  life,  as  it  was 
apparent  a  few  years  ago,  of  necessity  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
Nation  must  project  itself  into  the  conduct  of  our  aCairs  if  we 
wotiid  have  preserved  for  tts  a  eovemment  for  the  people.  And  bv 
this  I  mean  a  govcmm.ent  unoer  which  every  individual  has  the 
opportunity  not  only  to  enjoy  life  and  liberty  but  also  happiness 
which  necessarily  includes  a  roof  to  rover  him  and  food  for  his 
family.  Yet,  from  tlie  bench  and  from  the  bar  throughout  the 
cotintr>-  in  times  when  thotisands  upon  thottsands  were  out  of 
work,  and  their  families  hungry,  we  hr^ard  the  loude.'^t  protests  of 
the  Government  goins  into  business:  of  the  Governm,ent  employ- 
ing men:  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  laws  which  sought  to  regu- 
late hours  of  labor,  distribution  of  commodities,  price  of  commodi- 
ties, old-age  security  and  likewise. 

Have  we  solved  the  problem?  No;  but  we  have  eone  a  long  ways. 
It  would  be  truer  to  say  wc  will  never  solve  the  problem  It  will  be 
a  constantly  changing  picture.  Tliis  can  be  said.  We  have  passed 
the  first  milestone  We  did  when  uuaer  the  guidance  of  a  l»"ace' 
who  subscribed  to  the  philosophy  that  justice  Is  the  first  concern 
of  mankind:  that  hum.an  rights  and  human  needs  are  paramount 
to  legal  traditions:  that  the  rights  of  all  are  paramount  to  the  need'^ 
of  a  few;  that  It  is  the  function  of  government  to  Insure  for  every 
citizen  the  right  to  live,  and  the  right  to  work,  and  the  right  to 
a  living  wage. 

We  have  broken  away  from  the  fetters  of  the  past  We  see  a 
new  horizon  ahead.  In  our  Journey  toward  that  horizon  the  im- 
portance of  the  bench  and  the  bar  cannot  be  overestimatfd  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  the  more  government  projects  Itself  into 
the  affairs  of  men.  the  bench  and  bar  become  not  only  the  arbiters 
but  the  last  bulwark,  of  the  citizens.  It  is  true  today  as  when 
spoken  by  Aristotle  centuries  ago  that  "Justice  is  the  first  concern 
of  mankind  ■'  It  is  the  fvinction  of  the  bench  and  the  bar  to 
Insure  this  justice.  Justice  we  often  think  of  only  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  criminal  law  It  goes  ftirther  It  in- 
cludes the  right  of  opportunity  for  c\Try  free-bom  American  to 
enjoy  in  proportion  to  his  Industry  and  his  efforts  the  right  to 
live  nnd  raise  his  family  free  from  the  specttr  ol  want  and  hunger 

I  have  no  fear  for  the  future.  Wo  have  grrown  powerful  and 
prc.'pered  under  our  form  of  government.  So  far  as  our  Constitu- 
tion is  concerned.  It  is  our  fundamenUU  law  We  have  chnngtd  it 
21  limes  to  suit  changing  cc^ndltlons.  We  may  change  it  21  times 
more  Some  day  wt  may  replace  it  with  n  more  adequate  one. 
With  due  reverence  to  those  who  laid  the  foundntion.^  of  otir  Gov- 
ernment, they  were  in  no  wise  either  infallible  or  all-knowing 
Wise  men  In  their  day.  Just  and  able,  they  pare  us  what  we  have 
today  Our  function  is  not  to  cling  to  what  they  left  rs  they  left 
it  but  to  carry  on  with  the  same  patriotic  spirit,  with  the  same 
Icve  for  Justice  and  frr-edom.  Jealotis  ever  that  no  port  of  tliat 
heritage  of  freedom  they  left  us  shall  ever  be  lost. 

I  thank  you. 


Address  by  the  President  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
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Mr.    GILLETTE.     Mr.    President,    the    President    cf    the 
United  States  honored  the  State  of  Iowa  recently  on  his 
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western  trip  by  makjng  a 
shaUtown,  Iowa,  on  Septe4ib 
consent  that  his  remarks  n 
There  being  no  objectior. 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fdllow 


pldtfc 
he 


hap  ye 


rn;i 


I  am  glad  to  come  back  to  I 
As  you  know,  this  is  not  a  r 
what  I  th^nk  every  Prrsident 
to  try  to  see  something  of  the 

I  beheve  that  on  this  trip 
than  they  \vere  in  1936. 

At  this  particular  moment 
say,  because  upon  the  front 
record  on  a  disc.     And.  also,  t 
ere  connected  with  this  back 
ing  mucrophone ! .  are  taking 
story  that  will  appear  In  the 
them  once  more. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  kno^ 
Interested  in  one  of  the  objec 
crop  prices.     It  Is  one  of  the 
year,  and  we  know  what 
cotton  and  wheat  and  other 
scale  and  people  haven't  got 
what  they  are  going  to  get  for 

That  I?  something.  I  believe 
and  can  solve:  and  I  am  not 
I  think  the  time  has  come  w 
and  means  which  will  stabili 
they  grow.     And  I  believe,  too, 
rupting  the  GoverrmrAcnt. 

On  this  trip  I  am  talking  t 
T;.':ed  in  obtaining  those  ends. 
objectives  with  methods,  and 
objectives,  they  .say  "Oh.  yes: 
like  the  methods  proposed  by 
not  in  love  with  any  particulai 
particular  obJecti\'es  which  the 

That  is  why  tomorrow,  when 
cattle  area.  I  will  be  trying  to 
thinking  about,  and  trying  to 
used  in  gaining  the  objectives 
together  as  to  what  those  obje 

I  said  I  was  not  going  to 
made  one. 

I  suppose  that  In  the  last  25 
of  the  United  States  than 
Parley.     I  am  keen  to  see 
traveling. 

Many  thanks. 


(^wa  after  an  absence  of  nearlv  a  vear. 

a-npaign  trip,  but  it  is  merely  doing 
night  to  do.  and  that  is  once  a  vear 
coxinrry  at  first-hand. 
50  far  things  are  a  good  deal  better 


r  have  to  be  very  careful  of  what  I 

"orm  of  this  car  they  are  making  a 

newspapermen  in  th»  club  car.  who 

J^latform  by  this  Instrument  [Indicat- 

ery thing  down,  trying  to  get  a  real 

headlines.     So  I  have  got  to  disappoint 


a  lot  of  you  good  people  here  are 

ives  of  Government — the  .stabihty  of 

ig  things  that  we  have  let  slide  this 

ns  to  the  country  wh.?n  corn  and 

Jor  crops  fluctuate  up  and  down  the 

idea  v.-hen  they  plant  their  crops 

them  when  they  reap  them. 

that  modern  civilization  must  >olve 

ing  m  a  party  spirit,  a-^  you  know. 

n  the  Government  can  devi.se  ways 

ye  prices  that  farmers  get   for  what 

that  that  can  be  done  without  bank- 


any 


speak 

he 


■we 


m^any  people  about  methods  to  be 

You  know  a  lot  of  people  mix  up 

iomet'mes.  when  they  don  t  like  the 

do  like  the  objectives,  but  we  don't 

this  particular  fellow."     Well.  I  am 

methods,  but  I  am  in  love  with  the 

people  are  after  and  I  am  after. 

I  will  be  In  the  beet-sugar  area  and 

iet  at  first-hand  what  the  people  are 

get  at  first-hand  the  methods  to  be 

because  I  am  certain  that  we  are 

tives  are. 

ifaake  a  speech,  but  I  seem  to  have 


almc  3t 
more 


Administration  an 


EXTENSION 


HON.  TOM 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE  01 
Tuesday, 


Nov 


ADDRESS  DELWERED  BY  HON 
BEFHDRE    AMERICAN    BAR 
MO.,    SEPTEMBER   28,    1937 


Re, 


Ke  itucky 
ac  dress 


Mr.   CONNALLY.     Mr 
the  junior  Senator  from 
very  able  and  interesting 
Association  at  Kansas  City. 
tration  and  its  judicial  control 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follow 


While  I  esteem  It  an  honor 
address  this  body  of  lawyers.  I 
which  confront  any  man  who 

They  are  all  that  they  claim 
citizens  in  any  community:   b' 
difficulty,  and  It  Is  hard  for  h_ 
at   all.     He  opposes   change,   pe 
should  be  change  pertaining 
terested.  the  law  that  he  knows 
repealed   and   he   would    be 
interpretations,  and.  perhaps, 
him  either  by  his  own  desires 

I  have  an  old  friend  in  Ken 
course,  he  tioids  court  in  the 


t(i 


lort  address  at  the  city  of  Mar- 
er  23,  1937.     I  ask  ur.animous 

ay  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be 


years  I  have  .seen  a  good  deal  more 
anybody  in  public  life  except  Jim 
of  it,  and  I  propose  to  keep  on 


i  Its  Judicial  Control 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

CONNALLY 

TEX.\3 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
ember  16,  1937  \ 


.  M.  M.  LOGAN.  OP  KENTUCKY 
^lSSOCIATION    at    KANSAS    CITxi 


sident,   on  September  28  la.;t 

Mr.  LoG.AN]  delivered  a 

before  the  American  Bar 

VIo„  on  the  subject  of  adminis- 

I  ask  that  the  ad4re3s  may 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

s: 


an 


nd  a  distinction  to  be  Invited  io 
n  not  unmindful  of  the  difficulties 
tilks  to  a  group  of  lawyers. 

o  be;   that  Is,  the  most  important 

It   the  lawyer  has   always  had   one 

n  to  overcome  it,  if  it'  is  possible 

'•haps   in   the    belief   that   if   there 

any  subject  in  which  he   is  ir.- 

or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  would  he 

"i    to   learn   new   procediire,    new 

ideas,  which  might  float  in  upon 

against  his  wuihes. 

tu^ky  who  is  a  circuit  Judge,  and.  cif 

"*  counties  which  make  up  his 


fori  :ed 
new 


dif  'erent 


district.  In  Kentucky,  a  clicuit  Judge  is  one  of  th"  most  Important 
men  In  the  State  This  particular  Judge  drives  over  his  district 
m  a  1922-model  Ford  car.  He  is  lauehed  at  by  his  associates  and 
Jeered  at  by  the  boys  and  girls.  His  appearance  on  the  streets 
and  highways  endangers  the  safety  of  others,  but  none  of  these 
things  Is  sufficient  to  Induce  him  to  buv  a  new  car.  He  has  the 
money,  he  is  not  stingy,  he  likes  to  spend  his  money  lavishly  but 
he  says  that  if  he  should  get  a  new  car  he  would  not  understand 
the  improvements  that  have  been  added  to  it.  which  would  neces- 
sitate his  learning  about  new  gadgets  vmd.  consequently  he  take« 
a  chance  on  injuring  himself  or  his  neighbor. 

Some  lav-yers  are  that  way.  Perhaps  none  who  arc  hire  but  I 
know  some  who  are  against  all  progress;  and  perhaps  it  is  well  to 
have  .some  of  that  kind,  because  it  is  true  that  the  lawyer  Is  Im- 
portant not  only  in  professional  and  business  life  but 'the  grpat 
.^^tattsmen  of  the  Nation  have  been  drawn  fr  nn  amon?  the  law\"ers 
One  needs  but  to  scan  the  roster  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  be  convinced  that  the  liberal-minded  men  those 
who  are  searching  for  new  ways  to  serve  the  people.  Senators  such 
ns  the  late  Senator  Couzens.  the  late  Senator  Cutting  S-nators 
Norns.  Borah,  Wagner,  to  mention  only  a  few  nf  the  older  ones 
are  outstanding  in  their  profession.  There  are  very  few  reaction^ 
ij-y  lawyers  m  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  am  pcrsuadeci  f>.  r 
porhaps  tliere  Is  no  great  number  In  the  countn-  at  Uu-gc  if  th.'v 
take  the  time  to  ma.-ter  the  questions  confrontlrip  the  Nation 

Now.  one  of  the  most  important  que.stions  that  confr.'nt  us 
today,  and  one  that  intimately  concerns  the  whole  people  as  wrll 
as  t.he  lawyers  of  the  country,  is  the  question  of  public  adin.n- 
istration.  And  arising  out  of  public  f.dm!nlstraMr-n  and  a  cn- 
tblT'^^'^'i^'*  i"/^^  question  of  administrative  adjuUic^uion  In 
tlie  not  distant  future  there  is  going  to  be  a  reorvcanization  of 
administrative  agencies  along  the  line  of  greater  efficiency  coord?- 
nation  of  functions,  and  admlni.strativc  econ-my 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  to  be  encountered  In  such  -x 
reorganization,  and  certainly  the  one  which  most  intimately  con- 
cerns tne  lawyer,  is  the  problem  of  administrative  adjudcat  i 
or  Judicial  control.  This  Is  a  problem  for  practical  Uwvers  rid 
should  bo  seriously  met.  The  bar  cannot  a.Tord  to  sit  rn'the  ^  nl 
hnes    nursing  individual  or  group  prejudices,  content  with  the' old 

iTne'of  pr%K^-^^  "^^"^^^^  ^-^^^  "^^   ^^«   P-^^^-  ^-^^^' 

ou^^Lr:nSra?:ij^:;^s'^?^  ^"^  ^^^^^'-^^  '^  -^  ^-^  "-^^- 

In  the  days  following  the  formation  of  the  Union  when  lndM<*- 
try  was  .mall  and  largely  rural,  when  transportation  w.s  con^ied 
to  the  water*-ays  and  the  overland  trail,  and  travel  to  'he  Lddle 
and  he  stagecoach,  the  demands  upon  ::overnn  rr  t  w'.  re  com! 
sTn?p:e'    '        ■   ^""^  '"'"  problems  of  admmistraf .on  corre^pond'nSy 

rr'^r^VXj^'':^"^  ^'''^  expanded  into  -i  v,xst  empire  Rural  c<,m- 
m.n.t.e-i  ha-,c  h.  .^omr-  large  indu.strial  centers.  Great  mt-ro- 
pohtan  ar«a..  have  replaced  the  small  towns  Cnncret/h\"  Vn-s 
have  replaced  the  overland  trails  Railroads  afTord  r.n  1  ran. 
portation  and,  with  automobiles  and  airplanes  have  rented  ; 
.saddle  and  stagecoach.  The  local  grocery  hp.s  be^om?  a  rhvn 
h\°'"'K2"'^  '^'  proprietor,  a  clerk.  The  .^mall  induTrri  e^.e;pni 
ha.s  been  merged  with  the  large  corporation  and  a  malnVity  ^ 
the  population  h.s  bocom.  vassals  InVn  indu^trS  fevida  iTm'^ 

Moreover,    modern    machinery    has   replaced    the    worke-s  Tnrt    a 
large  portion  of  the  peopl.  have  beoome^ermanently  unVr^p  S^ed 

The   ger.lu.s  of  a  ,'reat  commercial   people,   in   the   greatest  ?om' 

ha.s  become   tremendously   rnmplev       h^  vrrltnf:  rJ       -    ^'''''^^^ 

on^^';";l?"*'''^'^^  agencies  in  Government  may  be  ci-f^ned  to  -nrluriA 
all  of  those  agencies  throurb  u?htf.v.  tu^  ^,  wi      ..         --'nu  in  .n(  lude 

is  transacted^  Thev  Si  the^r  author  '^'^^^'il^'^'-^^-^^^  '^''  ''^'^ 
from  the  statute  lawri^d  f  orS  rvi?e  '%oLul't  ''  ^°'^'\^^^"^^' "• 
formulated  In  pursuance  to  and  by  the  ^an^Sn  o'f  f',.^'?"^  ,  7^'" 
will.  The  development  of  such  aJcn^ies  in  ou^  rov^r,  ""^''i^V^'^ 
until  recently  been  unitary    without  ^ntri^i  Government   has 

Congress,  haling  the  powe'r,  TJS^e'^d  nera''erc??J^V?Vi?  ^^^r''' 
hand    often  without  '■e-.^arri  m  tho  flA  ..   ''^'^^•-'^^  '<^r  the  work  :n 

engaged   in  related  Vet l^iUc"   Th4'^Ve";dSrt?S"  'S'"^^' J": 
the  Government  developed,  as  It  w^re    bv  ac^reMon    n  ^h/? "'^   ° 
new  agencies  chnr^ed   with   noti,-  JV*.   .♦  "    "^'^'^^-'<^'"  '^  the  form  of 

1*  l?4en  \nrn^l  ^5'^'"J«tratl ve  organization  in  the  Un-cd  States 
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cial  terminology;  nor  Is  it  due  to  long-range  planning  by  the  con- 
Etiti.tionrtl  fatl.trs.  Aniericaii  adniinitirailou  is  di.<-tincti\  ely  Amer- 
ican, due  in  its  creation  to  the  same  experiences  and  resourccfuluefs 
ih::.l  created  and  lias  perpetuated  tlie  American  Governrarnt.  It 
has  been  a  continuoute  evolution  -<.iten  experimental,  sometimes 
rapid  in  its  development,  scmftimes  slow,  and  again  moving  for- 
ward Willi  a  tremci.dous  Impetu.'^  from  the  days  of  coloni'il  indc- 
prn.knce  to  the  adojjlion  of  the  Constitution,  and  from  1789  to 
lO'T  it  hris  been  i  hariicLcrized  by  an  .ugtnuiiy  and  resourcefulnebs 
tli.-.-.inctly  Aniericiin. 

The  hi.stor^.-  of  administrative  ornanlzaticn  has  therefore  been  one 
of  (liange,  botii  ai>  to  the  method  of  organik^tlon  and  the  functions 
of  the  fxecutue  drpartnients. 

During  that  critical  period  In  American  history  from  Lexington. 
1770.  to  PhiiatielpLia.  1789.  wh>  n  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  en- 
gaged m  th"  f-iruggle  for  independence  from  Great  Britain  and  in 
thf  fiirmaiKjn  of  the  Union,  the  executive  power  was  extrciscd  by 
Ih"  Conlinenia:  Congre.'.~.  Tho  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  adniin- 
isi.fat;ve  fuiiiiicns  resulted  m  such  confusicn  that  it  soon  became 
apparent  th.^i  the.se  functiinis  should  be  delegated. 

At  first  the.-^e  delegations  were  made  to  its  own  members,  but 
tiio  cumulr.ticn  of  onerous  duties  with  the  consequent  delay  and 
lailurc  soon  forced  the  delegation  of  adniinlstration,  at  least  to 
sr  me  extent,  to  poj-sons  ou'side  of  Congress  Th\s  laid  the  founda- 
tiiii  toy  ac!:r.iii'.s'rLit:v  •  .inr.rr  rvi,  ment ,  wiin-h  continued  alter  the 
war.  and  the  com.:nlttee.<^  employed  by  CoT.eress  to  administer  its 
rf  solutions  camr  to  have  some  degre"  cf  permanency.  The  system 
wa.-.  Improved  under  the  Articles  ot  Confederation  and  seme  degree 
of  separation  ot  adniinl^trative  function.-,  was  obtained.  Here, 
honrver,  it  stopjxjd  and.  until  the  Const. tutlou  was  adopted,  Con- 
gres.«'  continued  to  glvf*  attention  to  administrative  details.  This 
exercise  by  Congress  of  administrative  detail  caused  Jefferson,  in 
a  letter  lo  Carrngtor..  to  advcx;atc  a  w  pa.'^ation  of  executive  and 
le<;:slE  ive  powers  ir.  the  new  Government,  but  the  m.xln  defect  in 
the  '-ystom,  as  Hamilton  so  aptJy  put  It.  was  "In  confounding  legis- 
lative and  execLtive  fumtlons  in  a  single  body."  On  acrount  of 
their  I  xpenence  under  British  rule  the  Colonies  were  reluctant  to 
centralize  power  m  one  person  and  Congress  delegated  to  boards, 
committees,  and  advisory  bodies  the  business  of  admin iFirat Ion. 
It  was  srxjn  found  that  the  exercise  of  administrative  authority  by 
Hpc<  lai  ccnamilt<'es  was  Imprartlcal.  and  that  a  centralization  of 
autl.  >ritv  ai<d  control  v.'as  necessary.  Thus  we  find  at  the  end  of 
tlie  ;  t  r'<  d  of  tht>  Confedf  n\ilcn  a  trend  toward  a  single -executive 
authority  in  adnunistratlon  responsible  to  the  Congress.  This  v. as 
pronal-ily  due  tC'  Alexander  Hamilton  more  than  any  other  one 
man.  ai:licugh  at  the  end  of  this  period  it  is  said  to  have  met 
With  the  upj'Toval  of  a  majority  of  tJie  statesmen  of  the  time  and 
had  proved  more  efficient  than  either  committee  or  board  control. 

DT\T:-.or\iTirT  and  trfntj 

For  approximately  100  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion public  administration  In  the  Federal  scheme  was  concerned 
largely  with  gove-nmental  activities,  such  ais  the  State,'  War,'  Navy,= 
and  lYeasury  De]>artmentB.*  The  Poet  Office  '  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments *  and  the  Agriculture  Department,  which  waa  organized  at 
the  end  of  this  period,  represent  large  and  important  activities 
impressed  with  a  social  ciiaracter.  as  Is  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, established  In  1903,  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  established  in  1913. 

Tlie  First  Congress  of  1789  included  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  that 
year  a  provision  for  an  Attorney  Greneral  est  the  United  States, 
whose  duties  wen*  to  prosecute  and  conduct  all  suits  in  the  Supreme 
Cour*  In  which  the  United  States  was  concerned,  and  to  give  his 
opinion  upon  questions  of  law  when  required  by  the  President  or 
the  heads  of  the  departments.  When  Cabinet  meetings  were  Inau- 
gumted  by  Wa.'-hlngton  In  1791  tlie  Attorney  General  regiilarly  met 
with  the  Cabtne:.  although  he  was  not  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
executive  depart;nent  until  1870.  when  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  organized.  Thus  was  inaugurated  a  centralized  control  over 
the  administration  of  legal  affairs. 

This  centralized  control  Is  not,  however,  cximplete,  and  the  legal 
work  of  varlou'i  departments  and  Independent  administrative 
establishments  Is  by  no  means  all  under  the  super-vision  and 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General.  Much  of  the  5up>ervision  over 
departmental  le^jral  matters  Is  merely  nominal.  For  example,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  Its  own  legal  organization  under  the 
General  Coun.sel  while  the  prosecution  of  app>eals  t>efore  the  circuit 
courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  Is  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  War  Department 
is  not  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  administrative  organization  of  the  Department  since  1870 
ha.s  been  characterized  by  the  extension  of  its  activities  Into  fields 
not  contemplated  when  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General  was 
first  created.  A  nong  these  are  Included  the  supervision  of  penal 
In.stltutions,  supervision  of  pardons,  commission  to  codify  crimi- 
nal laws.  Bureai  of  Insular  and  Territorial  Affairs,  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation   (1907),    and    the    Bureau    of    Criminal    Identification. 


>  1789. 

= 1798. 

"  Established  :  789^ Postmaster  General  became  a  member  of 
President's  Cabinet  in  1829 — became  executive  department  in  1872. 

*  1849. 

'  Department  yt  Agriculture  created  In  1862 — administered  by 
Commissioner  of  Agriculttire  until  1889,  when  It  became  an  execu- 
tive department 


Special  assL-^tants  to  the  Attorney  Gen -ral  are  in  charge  of  Its 
various  bureaus  and  al.'o  serve  a.s  .solicitors  to  the  other  depart- 
ment^ of  the  executive  br?nch.  The  onram/nticn  is  along  the  line 
of   adminLstrativc   functions    anri    centralized   control. 

In  1824  Ch.ef  Justice  Marsliall,  m  the  famous  case  of  Gib'^.;n 
V.  Ogden.  stated  that  con-imerce  was  tr-cfflc  and  interccursr  com- 
mercial intercourse  m  all  its  branches,  including  nav;era.ion,  ani 
could  be  reguiined  by  Cor.prrss  under  the  power  ctnl erred  by  The 
Constitution,  excepting  where  it  was  entirely  Intrastate.  In  de- 
Ecritamp  the  power,  the  Chief  Justiee  sa:d  it  is  the  power  to  regu- 
late, the  power  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which  commerce  &hal]  be 
governed. 

Subsequent  decisions  of  the  Court  have  steadily  expanded  the 
concept  of  commerce  and  hive  extended,  wltli  congressicn;;;  legis- 
lation, the  Federal  control  ta  such  things  as  trarL-portatmn.  com- 
n.unication.  bridges,  foods  and  drugs,  agriculture,  lotteries,  un- 
fair competition  m  busmefs.  pns.r,n-niadc  goods,  t^lrohohc  ber- 
erfi^-es.  fuel,  labor  relations,  securities,  and  business  m  general 

The  first  important  reguiaiory  legislation  was  the  In'erstate 
Conimerce  Act  ot  1887,  under  which  one  of  the  most  cut.^tandlng 
administrative  agencies  in  the  Federal  system  wa.s  set  up — the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Within  the  50  vears  since  the 
establii>hment  of  the  I.  C.  C  there  has  been  developed  in  our 
administrative  system,  either  withi?i  the  executive  departments  c: 
as  inde;>€ndrnt  apr-ncies  ou:s;de  of  the  departmen's.  nearly  100 
agencies  or  tr.btinals  exercising  judicial  or  quasl-Judicial  functions 
in  adjudicating  disputes  that  arise  m  the  adminisvr..tion  cf 
government. 

Administrative  agencies  created  to  regulate  and  control  the 
economic  resources  of  the  country  have  increased  tremendouslv 
in  recent  years.  Among  these  activities  Is  the  regulation  of 
watcrpower.  At  first  this  was  applied  to  the  regulation  of  dams 
on  navigable  streams  in  19Go.  Tlien  came  the  Federal  Watei-ways 
CommLsbion  in  1917.  followed  by  the  Federal  Wa'er  Power  Act 
of  1920.  which  provides  for  a  control  through  a  system  ot  licens- 
mt:.  In  19,^4  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  wap  created,  and 
in  1033  the  Tennessee  Valit\  Authority  was  et,tal:li&hed  as  a  new 
and  gigantic  experiment   In   thir-   field.' 

So  in  the  field  of  finance,  labor,  agncultvire.  re^search.  banking, 
reconstruction,  housing,  irusurance,  public  worlcs.  rural  electritica- 
tion.  farm  and  ccmmodity  credit,  i-oc.al  security,  foreign  trade, 
and  conservation  relief  regulatory  bodies  have  bten  developed! 
usually  a~  boards,  commissions,  or  f.aministrators,  charged  with 
special  admini.strative  activities.  As  the  process  of  admmistrat icn 
has  developed,  administrative  adjudic^ition  of  disputes  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  functiomng  of  these  regulatory  authorities, 
either  directly  beicause  th^y  are  esLabiished  to  settle  particular 
types  of  disputes  or,  as  Is  generally  the  Citse,  because  adjudica- 
tion results  from  tlieir  operation.s. 

Formerly  administrative  concepts  have  been  very  largely  re- 
Btricted  in  Jurisdiction  to  disputes  which  arise  t>etwe*n  adminis- 
trative agences  and  private  persons.  It  may  be  noted  tliat  this 
field  is  being  broadened  to  include  disputes  between  two  or  more 
private  persons.  This  may  seem  to  Knock  our  concept  of  public 
administration,  until  we  cxinsider  that  the  reason  lor  the  enlarge- 
ment of  jurisdiction  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  created  administrative 
authority  is  especially  charged  with  the  exercise  of  this  function 
because  its  exercise  by  an  administrative  authority  is  thought 
more  fitting  than  if  exercised  by  the  courts.  For  example,  arbi- 
tration authorities  such  as  labor  t>oards  decide  disputes  between 
enaployer  and  employees,  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccwnmission 
decides  disputes  between  shipper  and  carrier. 

The  development  of  oui'  administrative  system  has  ijeen  accom- 
phshed  with  little  regard  for  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers  strictly  construed.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the 
manner  in  which  It  has  been  developed  and  In  part  to  the  fact 
tbat  administration  is  government  in  action  and  mu^t  function 
continuously  and  in  detail.  We  therefore  find  the  executive  de- 
partments and  most  of  the  special  agencies  and  tribunals  exer- 
cising in  some  degree  all  the  powers  of  government. 

The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers  c&nie  to  us  from  the 
French  p>oIitical  philosophy  of  Montesquieu  and  has  effected  the 
development  of  administrative  adjudication  quite  differently  m 
the  two  countries.  In  France  there  has  been  developed  a  system 
of  administrative  cotirts  that  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  cases  aris- 
ing out  of  administration.  These  courts  ai-e  entirely  distinct  frc  :n 
the  law  courts.  The  result  has  been  tbe  development  of  a  ixxly 
administrative  public  law.  termed  "droit  administratif."  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  powers,,  has 
resulted  in  giving  the  control  of  administration  to  the  law  cc  uris. 
with  the  result  that  administrative  law  has  developed  along  the 
lines  of  private  rather  than  public  law. 

The  question  of  how  far  a  precise  separation  of  powers  is  either 
possible  or  desirable  In  practice  is  becoming  increasingly  complex. 
In  the  regulatory  field  and  in  many  of  what  may  be  termed  tiie 
proprietary  functions  of  government  such  as  revenue  and  con- 
tracts where  the  action  is  between  the  citizen  and  the  state  it 
Is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  officers  cliarged  with  the 
rule-making  power  do  not  sit  as  final  Judges  in  the  controversy 
arising  under  the  rules  which  they  have  established.  But  the 
administrative  authorities  must  be  left  free  to  make  administrative 
determinations  in  the  first  instance  In  order  that  government  may 
function.  Certainly  we  cannot  settle  the  question  on  a  purely 
theoretical  basis,  and  any  disposition  of  It  must  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  separation  of  powers  is  a  basic  concept,  the 
practical  application  of  which  must  take  into  account  conditions 
wbicb   are  constantly    changing;    it   must   meet    the    demands    of 
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poverr.mpnt  as  a  llvlnt?  Irutitutlon.  This  Idea  hajt  characterized 
the  growth  of  our  American  co:u.  pt  c:  adriunlscration  Irom  the 
narrow  view  of  the  framers  of  tlie  Constitution  to  the  present 
sphere  of  administrative  action 

In  the  primitive  state  we  hnd  all  the  powers  of  government 
exercised  by  one  person  or  by  a  group  of  persoas.  Gradually  as 
the  state  developed  and  the  problems  of  government  increased 
these  powers  have  been  delegated  to  the  king's  council,  or  the 
king's  court,  or  the  king's  offl:ers.  At  first  commingled,  their  sep- 
aration was  an  evolution  due  to  practical  necessity. 

The  mingling  of  administrative  and  Judicial  powers  In  a  sini-le 
authority  arose  quite  natural  y  In  the  development  of  govemme°nt 
and  gave  no  partlctUar  concern  unless  used  as  a  means  of  oppres- 
sion. The  average  man  is  lot  Interested  in  where  the  power 
reposes  unless  and  unUl  Its  exercise  Interferes  with  his  liberties 
or  It  is  called  to  his  attention  by  flagrant  abuses.  Separation  of 
powers.  In  the  early  history  of  the  English  law  waa  largely  thf» 
result  of  natiiral  evolution  Dnder  existing  social  conditions  "In 
some  cases  an  officer  who  wes  primarily  an  administrator  would 
in  the  course  of  time,  gradually  acquire  Judicial  duties,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  sherilT;  in  others  it  was  the  Judge  who  turned  admin- 
istrator, as  in  the  case  of  the  Justice  of  the  peace."  As  the  social 
order  became  more  complex  ind  population  increased  and  gravi- 
tated to  civic  and  industrial  centers,  necessity  led  to  the  es:ab- 
lishment  of  new  administrative  officers  who  took  o^er  som<-  of 
the  administrative  powers  and  duties  formerly  held  by  the  Judicial 
ofBcers,  and  new  Judicial  officers  took  over  Judicial  powers  formerly 
held  by  administrative  officers. 

Quasi  powers  have  come  to  assume  a  large  place  in  our  adminis- 
trative terminology.  This  has.  In  some  measure,  been  the  result 
of  the  unitary  development  of  our  administrative  agencies  with- 
out any  definite  general  provii  Ion  for  administrative  control  That 
such  agencies  may  be  so  pla:  ined  and  controlled  as  to  retair  all 
or  the  effective  powers  that  t  aey  now  possess  within  the  spirit  of 
the  separation  of  powers  seems  evidence  If  we  examine  the  rea^iona 
which  underlie  the  separation  of  powers  in  government 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  of  these  reasons  in  the  mind  of  the 
rramers  of  the  Constitution  vsls  to  prevent  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  singe  person.  It  concerned  the  political 
organization  of  the  Government  and  not  the  administrative  organl- 
zatlon.  ° 

.^^^TlJ^^"^^^  *^**  ^^"'  ^  ^"  interrelation  of  these  powers 
and  that  they  may  be  so  distributed  as  to  minimize  any  abuse 
Of  power  by  one  agency  or  Ir  dividual.     It  Is  only  where  individ- 
uals or  agencies  charged  with  an  administrative  duty,  exercise  in 
^lation  and  in  addition  then, to  a  legislative  or  Judicial  function 
without  any  check  or  proper  restraint  by  the  legislative  or  Judicial 
branches  of  government  that  any  real  danger  from  abuse  of  power 
through  interrelation  arises.    :  n  most  cases  such  powers,  although 
they    may    be    technicaUy   turned    sublegislative    or    Judicial     £n 
largely  administrative  in  chancter  and  might  be  separated  or  an- 
a"?-^""^  *t^  ^°  function  with  a  decided  resulting  improvement. 
A  very  striking  example  of  8u:h  confusion  of  powers  and  the  re- 
sults accomplished  by  their  sjparation   Is  found  in  the  Treaiiurv 
Department  where,  in  1924,  th<  quasi-Judicial  functions  of  the  Bu- 
fiT^^.v,   °i"^^   Revenue   were  eliminated    and    Congress    estab- 
lished the  United  States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  with  purely  Judicial 
powers,  to  review  the  administi atlve  determinations  of  the  Bureau 
This  was  a  distinct  forward  step  in  administrative  procedure   thor- 
oughly in  harmony  with  the  d  xrtrlne  of  the  separation  of  powers 
The  doctrine  of  the  separatlor    of  powers  is  rooted  In  the  not  on 
of  ind  vldualliberty  and  the   protection  of  private  property    anS 
It  Is  of  interest  to  note  that  tlie  first  great  expansion  of  admlris- 
tratlve  regulatory  agencies  was  due  to  this  kme  notion  of   the 
protection  of  the  Individual  aid  of  private  property  from  the  en- 
croachment of  powerful  or  orj  anized  Interests,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment   and    development    o'    these    agencies    the    end    desi-ed 
was  considered  of  more  import mce  than  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
separation  of  powers.     In  adm  nlstratlve  organization  it  Is  well  to 
keep  m  mind  the  necessity  for  efficient  and  economic  functionij:i? 
and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  ihe  fact  that  constitutional  disposi- 
tion of  powers  is  not  in  its  firrt  analysis  an  administrative  ques- 
tion.    Such  problems  can  only  be   solved  through   departmental 
organization,  which  considers  i .  blending  of  powers  to  ^cure  the 
maximum  protection  of  indlvk  ual  rights. 

Procedure  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  administration  is  in- 
,?'\^^  No  particular  rules  ire  ordinarily  formulated  or  pub- 
lished. In  the  case  of  independent  tribunals,  boards,  and  com- 
r^  l^ul^^"  T^  ^^^  developed  very  elaborate  rales  whl^h 
are  published.  In  most  cases  the  statute  creating  the  tribur'al 
gives  it  the  power  to  formulate  Its  own  rales  of  prc^edure  These 
rules  are  veir  much  alike  in  i  he  different  re-tUatory  authorities 
I?!^lw^^^V  ^°^«^."-  «°°^g*i  differences  In  the  substancr  and 
K  ^^  ,°/  procedure  to  caui«  great  confusion  among  lawvera 
who  find  it  exceedingly  difflcuH  to  practice  before  several  dSnl 
tribunals  where  they  must  net  only  know  in  general* what  thl 
procediire  Is  but  must  fam'Tlarlze  themselves  with  the  Jeta  is  n 
each  tribuna  In  order  to  properly  conduct  a  case  and  protect  the 
Interest  of  client*.  On  the  whole  the  procedure  Is  fallySl equate 
and  complete  No  general  staidards  have  been  developed  eu he? 
lVf,7-  «g?l»t»o°.  <"  practice,  and  there  Is  «ome  teiSencv  towarrt 
rigid  ty.  There  Is  no  general  I  ederal  bar  adml.«lon  wSlch  woSm 
enable  attorneys  to  practice  be;  ore  all  of  the  Federal  deowtmcn^M 
and  special  tribunals.  Attomers  are  required  to  be  ad?StTr?  i-^ 
2!'*.l*i£L'T'°"  particular  depa  rtmenta  T  "rbunahT  iS?d  iS?  he 
dlabarwd  from  oaa  whll.  contlauing  to  practS^JorTotS^L  ^" 


Sine  mr*<t  of  the  authori'.r-^  '.v:;',:m  Oovrrnmrn*  rlrpartments 
are  nsponvible  to  the  head  of  the  fiepar-.m.'nt.  an  appeal  lies  Irom 
their  decisions  to  the  head  of  the  depanment  In  many  rases 
their  opinion  l.s  morely  advisory  Tlictr  acr.s.  :,lth(aii';i  of  a 
Judicial  nature,  arf»  adm.lnl.stratlvp  In  rharartcr,  arul  Mu'lr  deci- 
sions are  .'^flf-oxecutir.^';  that  Is,  thev  require  no  further  act  to 
make  th^m  valid  and  may  be  entorcod  bv  such  means  as  the 
refusal  of  a  Wct'nse  or  a  certiflcato  of  convenience  or  neces.sity 
refusal  of  the  eutrv  of  sands,  seizure  and  destnartion  of  KOfxis' 
the  asse.=.sment  and  rollection  of  taxe.s.  or  the  impo.sitlon  of  penal- 
ties. It  IS  only  when  there  Is  an  objection  to  the  action  taken 
that  It  does  not  take  effect  immediately.  These  authorities  may 
not  be  said  to  exe.-ci.e  any  Judicial  control  over  administration 
but  rather  exercise  m  t,'eneral  a  part  of  the  administrative  process 
in  settling  disput-s  that  arise  in  Dw  functioning  of  pn-ernment 
For  e-xample.  thore  are  about  30  aufhoritif^s  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgriculVjre  which  pa.-,s  upon  appeals  from  such  things 
as  grades,  standards,  in-spection  Thev  are  not  controlling  the 
inspection  or  eradp.s.  but  are  merely  giving  a  new  and  more  expert 
examination  of  the  products. 

In  most  instances  there  is  an  administrative  review  of  the 
acts  of  regulatory  authontles.  and  a  Judicial  review  is  provided  for 
in  almost  all  cases  Ju.st  how  far  this  review  extends  varies 
greatly,  and  it  is  always  necessary  to  go  to  Judicial  decisions  to 
determine  its  extent. 

In  the  regulation  of  bu.«ine.-s  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
the  courts  have  exercLsed  a  far-reaching  control,  paniciUarly  by* 
the  doctrine  that  what  is  an  unfair  method  of  competition  Is  not 
a  question  of  fact  btit  of  law,  while  m  the  case  of  transportation 
or  communication  they  have  exerrused  very  little  control  The 
control  over  admlnLnration  tceneraily,  and  more  especially  regula- 
tory author!tie.s.  l.s  in  the  ordinary  rourt-s.  In  particular  cases 
such  special  tribunal.^  a.s  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  Customs  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 

u^^1h'\  ^''Z?-"''  ^  ^'"""^^  ''°''"°^  °^  administration  within  their 
limited  J ortsdlction.  and  are  building  up  a  body  of  somewhat  uni- 
form administrative  law  In  the  final  analvsi.s,  however  the  10 
circuit  courts  of  appeals  and  the  United  States  Ck)urt  of' Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  hear  and  finally  determine  mosV  of 
the  cases  involving  appeals  from  admini.stratlve  action  Review 
r/J.  H.  ^7"'''  *^'^':"  '■''  ^^'  *"^  °^  certiorart  In  most  cases  and 
eveTreSS'ShaT^'ody^'  °''^'  '  ^"^  ^"^^''  proportion  of  the  cases 
If  you  happen  to  be  in  the  courtroom  on  a  day  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  IS  handing  down  Its  decisions,  you  wUl  find  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  ca.ses  there  decided  have  to  do  with 
questions  arising  out  of  administrative  pubUc  law  If  you  will 
examine  a  volume  of  the  Federal  Court  Reports  you  will  be  Im- 
pressed witli  the  large  proportion  of  cases  reported  involving  ques- 
f;,°rtL  ^^^-'^^^^^^^-'^^  "  y^u  carry  your  InvestlgaUon  a  little 
further  and  examine  the  reports  of  such  admlnLstratlve  tribunals 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commnl.s.slon.  the  United  States  Board 
pl.T^f  Appeals,  or  the  Customs  Court,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 

^nlv  i  -r^^n''^  ^"'^  ^^'^  ^w"^  "^  '^''^'"'«-  y°^  ''"I  appreciate  that 
t^I  ^f  ^  fraction  of  the  questions  ari.sing  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Government  ever  find  their  wav  into  the  appellate  courts, 
and  you  can  form  some  notion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Judicial  control  of  administration,  and  the  tremendous  amount  of 
que^ioT'  '°''''^  ""  '""  consideration  of  administrative 

,,r^^;!^^^^™^'?  ^^'^  ^-■'  developed  by  our  Federal  courts  is  based 
ri^^.«  ThT'h";'^*  "-T"'^''  ^'^^'^"^  emphasize  individual  property 
t  f?  ^i  '^"''Tf  '^'^''  ^^^^"  ^^P°"  P^t)lic  law  concepts  and  d\i^ 
ties.      The    result    is    an    increasing    trend    toward    technical    con- 

nr?,fnrH  ^'''''''  ^^'  "^'  '^""^^  ^^  '^^'P^  ^'^^  the  re^lTues  Of  ?Se 
present-day  economic   situation       In   recent  times  our   phllosoDhy 

n  fnn'^i'^T'  "'^^  ^^""^  undergoing  many  changes,  and  the  n^t?on 
of    ndividual  concern  is  being  subordinated  to  the  notion  o^gen 

The  State  Is  an   ideal  concept  of  society  organized  for  the  nro. 
mouon  Of  social   intercourse  and   the  protection  crthewefflrS  of 

T.e^'STrTt-Vrll^r^''  f,'  ,'"^  ""  ^'^^-'^^^^^  exi.^tence  Ind  must' 
reim  ti^; %;;  r^H  ^^^^y^^  'n^ividuals.  These  individuals  rep- 
resent the  State  and   act  for  It   in   the  administration  of   govern- 

In  order  that  gcvemmon*   -^av  fnnr«-irn  c-i-o^^»v,i„       j 
callv     '-s    RirpntQ    rr^i^t    wl     "^^  lunrjcn  smoothly  and  economl- 
lmr.L^'       ^^^^^^    rnu>t    be    ori'unized    along    the    line    of    sr-eate-^t 

by  inefficient  'admmSti^u^n.     Nor        /uld  adiudlcvion^'o!^"'^ '"'^ 

d;nfto";h"-'  "'^  "^  -'-^lstrative^;cu'rl"le'i"^.r;..s  ve'^as'^S^ 
Tt^^tn  L"'"'""''"  '-''''  '^  determination  of  his  rirSs 

the  line  of  efficiency,  .impliflcation.  uniformity  of  prcSIclS  b^for! 
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p.dmlnlstrp  ttve  tribunals,  and  Judicial  control  of  administra- 
tion by  admlnl'tratlvo  c<)urts  and  tribunals  in  order  to  build  up 
an  adm:iil.-tra  ive  Jurisprudence  adequate  to  cope  with  modem 
social  and  bunness  condition'^  in  the  spirit  of  public  law.  Tliis 
result  could  b<  St  be  accom.pli-^hpd  by  the  establLshment  of  an  ad- 
ministrative c  urt  of  appeals  to  review  the  decisions  of  the  lower 
adminl-^tratlve  tribunals  with  a  final  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  ca.ses  involving  constitutional   questioixs. 


Reciprocal  Trade  A^eements  and  Agriculture 
ILXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OK  IDAHO 

IN  TH-:  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  November  16,  1937 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.   ARTHUR   CAPPER,   OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  BORA]!.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  n  the  Record  an  article  published  in  the  Satur- 
day Evenmg  I^ost  of  November  13.  1937.  written  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Capper]  on  one  of  the  phases  of 
thf>  farm  que  ^tion.  which  will  soon  be  considered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  th?  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  November  13.  1937] 

Good  Old  Neighbor  S.im 

(By  Senator  Arthue  C.vpper) 

The  idea  cf  being  a  good  neighbor,  Intemationallv,  appeals  to 
me  >>ecau>e  I  ')elleve  In  peace  and  despLse  war.  I  ani  sold  on  the 
tlK-  -N  tliui  ti  ere  Is  a  place  In  this  world  for  the  practice  of  co- 
operation amcng  individuals  and  among  nations.  I  believe  It  is 
possible  for  ic  ks  to  pet  along  together  if  they  are  so  minded  and 
if  all  of  them  sre  willing  to  play  ball 

But  in  a  U  ng  life  I  have  learned  that  cooperation  Is  a  two- 
sided  affair  that  requires  mutual  concessions  to  achieve  mutual 
benefits.  I  also  have  learned  that  If  ycu  allow  good-neighbor 
lmpul>cs  to  lead  you  into  sentimentality  and  the  granting 
of  too  pcnoroj.-.  concessions  to  your  neiciibor  without  Insisting 
that  he  be  equally  liberal  and  considerate  In  his  treatment 
cf  you.  vou  destroy  the  very  basis  on  which  nelehborllne.9S 
and  frlei-.dshl  3  can  long  exist  When  your  neighbor  figures 
you  n-s  au  ea.'-y  mark  or  a  sentimentalist,  he  Is  tempted  to  take 
advantage  of  50U  and  chisel  for  hlm.self  at  your  expen,se  One  can 
be  kind  and  pt  nerous  and  friendly  and  expect  that  friendship  to  be 
permanent  on  y  if  one  insL«;t6  that  others  act  similarly 

A.C  it  is  with  individual.'*,  so  it  Is  with  nations.  A  good-neighbor 
policy  among  nations  will  fall  If  one  Is  more  generous  than  the 
others  and  ni;  kes  concessions  that  are  not  returned  In  kind.  The 
man  or  nath--i  that  Insists  on  being  treated  fairly  and  squarely 
has  the  re^prtt  of  his  fellow.-.  The  one  that  does  more  than  his 
share  and  per  nlt=:  the  other  fellov;  to  evade  hLs  rightful  obliga- 
tions soon  losrs  the  respect  of  his  nelchbors  and  becomes  the  vic- 
tim of  his  owr   lack  of  realistic  intelligence. 

AN     EASTGOING     tTNCLK 

In  principle  I  am  fully  In  s^Tnpathv  with  the  good-neighbor 
policy  as  onunclr.ted  by  S<crrtary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  The 
United  State.s  shouM  be  a  good  neighbor  to  other  nations.  But 
In  beine  a  good  neighbor  It  should  be  realistic  and  not  sentimen- 
tal: It  should  ho  generous,  but  should  demand  gencro.slty  In  re- 
turn: It  sh.ouli  be  considerate  but  should  expect  consideration. 
The  United  States.  In  its  promotion  of  amlablhty  among  nations, 
must  not  alw:ys  be  the  one  who  buys  the  candv  or  stands  the  j 
treat,  else  it  nill  become,  as  I  fear  it  already  lias  become,  the  1 
world's  easy  mark.  I  heartily  commend  Secretary  Hull  for  the 
efToria  he  has  put  forth  in  behalf  of  world  peace  up  to  now, 
except  for  h.s  reciprocal  trade-agreement  policy.  He  has  charted 
a  course  that  is  intelligent  and  farsighted  and  wholesome — one 
this  Nation  sh-aild  persist  in  following. 

I  am  convini  od.  after  2  years'  observation  and  experience,  that 
In  following  t.ie  good-neighbor  policy  in  negotiating  reciprocal 
trade  aereomenLs  the  United  States  has  been  too  anxlotis  to  show 
Its  ncighborllni  ss  and  too  generous  In  demonstrating  It  either  to  I 
merit  or  retain  the  wholesome  respect  of  other  nations,  which  is 
so  vitally  necessary  If  a  true  good-neighbor  policy  is  to  persist 
and  bear  fruit  in  peace. 

Under  the  pe  lerallzutlon  of  the  unconditional  most-favored-na- 
tion clau.'e  in  o  ir  tariff  treaties,  we  art-  making  tariff  concessions  to 
upwards  of  70  nations  without  being  In  the  position  either  to  de- 
mand or  expect  reciprocity  in  concessions  on  their  part. 

They  benefit  automatically,  and  wnhout  the  slightest  obligation 
to  return  the  lavor,  from  any  concesriion  In  the  matter  of  tarllT 
reductions  or  lo'verlng  of  quotas  that  tlie  UnlteU  States  makes  to  any 


other  nation.  In  other  word'^  they  get  something  for  nothing: 
they  are  not  asked  to  do  their  duty  in  being  a  good  netchbor  but  to 
be  the  beneliclary  of  our  generosity  without  obUgati  r.  v^  e  buy 
the  candy  They  eat  It.  But  they  d^,  not  buy  anv  candv  for  us 
to  eat.  Permanent  neighbor. mei.^  cannot  persist  on' that  basis  nor 
should  It 

I  feel  that  this  generalization  of  tl^e  most-favored-natin  claus.-' 
is  a  fundamental  fault  In  the  tariff  pchcv  of  our  State  D.  p.ir:ment. 
weakening  our  position  and  defeating  the  verv  hieh  puruose  which" 
actuates  Secretary  Hull.  It  is  my  conviction  that'eacii  trwdr  aereo- 
ment  .should  involve  the  two  signatories  and  no  more.  It  should 
be  an  agreement  regarding  mutual  c^jncessions.  beneficial  to  both 
and  not  one-sided.  The  United  St.ates  should  pet  as  much  as  it 
gives.  Sentiment  should  be  excluded.  Unless  both  na- ions  profit 
from  it,  the  a^eement  Is  of  dubious  value.  In  pursuit  of  peacp 
and  world  amiability  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  weaken 
Itself  to  strengthen  others,  else  we  run  the  ri&k  of  minimizing  our 
influence  toward  the  goal  we  seek. 

A  separate  trade  agreement  should  be  negotiated  with  each  na- 
tion. If  it  is  willing,  and  the  te.rm.s  should  be  equitable  as  betwern 
all.  In  proportion  to  the  concessions  mutually  made.  All  nations 
should  get  the  same  terms,  provided  they  are  wlUine  to  give  the 
same  terms.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  do  that,  thev  should  not 
expect  special  generosity  on  the  cart  of  the  United  States 

Although  trade  agreements  that  have  been  negotiated  have  pro- 
moted reciprocity  as  between  signatories  to  some  extent,  they  have 
not  maintained  the  principle  of  reciprocity  so  far  as  concerns  70 
nonslgnatory  nations  which  benefit  equally  under  the  terms  of 
the  most-favored-natlon  clause.  And  because  of  that  gift  to  the 
70  or  more  nations  who  have  not  signed  agreements  with  us  with- 
out mutual  return,  the  United  States,  in  many  instances,  no  longer 
Is  In  a  position  to  offer  concessions  to  them  m  return  for  equallv 
beneficial  treatment  by  them  in  world  trade. 

I  am  committed,  and  have  been  for  manv  vears.  to  th^  dortr-nr 
of  true  reciprocity  In  foreign  trade.  The  Uvriff  policy  of  the  United 
States,  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  reciprocal -trade-aereemrnt 
plan  has  been  based  on  true,  or  let  me  sav  actual  reciprocity  for 
many  years.  It  has  worked  well.  It  would"  be  workins  well  today, 
had  it  been  given  opportunity,  such  as  wa,-  urged  upon"  the  admm-. 
Istration  repeatedly  by  those  who  took  a  realistic  view  of  our 
foreien-trade  problem  and  who  knew  Just  how  tough  was  the 
situation  we  were  up  against. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  whrn  the  United  States  should  have 
been  a  Yankee  trader,  and  swapped  favor  for  favor,  it  was  during 
recent  years,  when  our  exports  sank  to  the  lowest  level  in  cur  his- 
tory Our  Job  was  to  use  every  legitimate  means  in  our  power  to 
aid  our  agriculture  and  cur  industry  In  .■^elline  their  surpluses 
abroad  and  to  be  hard-boiled  in  our"  insistence  "that  "if  we  buy 
of  you.  you  must  buy  of  us:  If  we  lower  our  tariff,  you  mu<;t  lower 
yours:  if  we  buy  your  coffee,  or  your  vegetable  oils',  or  vour  man- 
ganese, or  your  wood  pulp,  then  you  mu.n  buy  our  cotton,  our 
wheat,  our  pork."  That,  to  my  mind,  is  reciprocity  Letting  Into 
this  country.  thrni;gl-i  lowering  th'»  tariff,  the  same  agricultural 
products  we  can  produce  doesn't  strike  me  as  being  reciprocity  I 
consider  it  stupid  and  dc-ftructive  Yet  we  have  done  it, 'and 
farmers  have  been  the  victims. 

THE    CONCERN    OF     AUL 

Because  I  have  seen  serious  harm  resulting  to  large  groups  cf 
our  nationals,  particularly  farmers,  and  because  I  fear  the  harm 
will  be  still  more  serious  In  the  future.  I  am  impelled  to  protest 
against  a  continuation  of  our  present  reciprocal  trade  aercement 
policy  and  to  seek  to  awaken  the  public  to  a  full  realization  of 
vvhat  is  happening  and  the  dangers  10  them  In  permitting  the 
policy  to  be  pursued. 

I  am  not  approaching  this  question  from  a  partisan  point  cf 
view.  In  my  opinion,  It  Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  is  The  con- 
cern of  all  the  people,  whether  they  be  Democrats  or  Republicans 
or  members  of  any  other  political  'party.  Farmers  are  concerned- 
laborers  are  concerned;  s-j  are  inuustrv  and  tiie  Gove'-mient 
itself 

The  only  approach  that  should  be  made  to  a  discussion  of  thl<; 
question  is  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  and  an  e-.  .>.Uiatinn 
of  them  to  the  end  that  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  be  carefully  conserved,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  our 
best  to  treat  tlie  rest  of  the  world  lairly  and  .squarely. 

I  contend  that  through  the  operation  of  the  reriprora!  tr:.de 
agreements  American  agriculture  is  being  sold  dovm  the  river;  that 
we  have  opened  otir  rich  domestic  lUHrket  to  forelen  nations  for 
the  sale  of  agricultural  products  which  we  can  produce  and  the 
production  of  which.  In  recent  years,  we  have  beeii  curtailing  bv 
Government  persuasion,  making  It  possible  for  forelen  nations', 
with  cheap  land  and  cheaper  labor,  to  .send  the  same  products  to 
compete  v.  1th  our  farmers  In  the  United  States  market 

Tlie  net  result  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements?  and  the  eenenili- 
zatlon  of  the  most-favored-natlon  clau.'^e  has  been  not  to  increase 
greatly  our  exports  of  surplus  agricultural  products  such  a*^  cotton 
grains,  and  llvesttick  products,  but  to  increase  our  exports  of  ctr- 
taln  manufactured  productf  v/hirh  enjov  a  hlghlv  proterted  posi- 
tion in  our  domestic  market.  Not  all  of"  our  manufHCturer-i  a-e  so 
benefited;  some  have  been  Injured,  Just  as  agriculture  has  b((ii 
harmed  by  our  too  generous  admittance  to  this  country  of  i':e 
products  of  cheap  foreign  labor.  American  workers  have  lost  tlu.r 
Jobs  on  this  account,  and  If  It  continues  more  of  thetn  u.il  i,.se 
their  Jobs.  Perhaps  as  a  whole  Industry  has  fared  Uttle  bctu-r  tlu.n 
otir  agriculture. 
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Bei"au«e   reciprocal   trade   a_ 
asrricultural   prodiirts   to  enter 
they  have  created  potential  thr 
mestlc  market  of  a  level  of  pnc 
farmers  at  least  cost  of  product; 
of   their    production    consumed 
rr.arket    l:as   been   opened   to   ae 
countries    especially  those  prod 
duction,  development  and  exte 
foreign  countries  has  undoubt. 
sam.e  time  that  this  is  happeni 
has  been  to  restrict  production 
try.     You   cannot   blame   the 
situation  that  favors  him  at  ou„ 
been  his  brother's  keeper.     The 
of  every  other  nation  on  earth 
into  It  even  to  the  extent  that 
their  exports  to  do  it. 

Neither  our  industry  nor  our 
happen.     And,   as  I  will  show 
open  our  domestic  market 
pete  seriously  with  our  own 
culture,   in  order  to   enable 
country  large  credit  balances 
can  buy  our  crops  and  our 
talned  from  other  sources,  and 
tune  of  billions  of  dollars.     But 
Its  have  not  been  used  to  buy 
sale,   but  rather  they  have  bee:! 
stocks  and  bonds  and  the  purcha^^ 
tured  products  in  other  countri?s 
ers    than    the   United   States   h 
actual.     Surely,   by   being  real     . 
mental,  we  could  have  bargained 
persuaded   them   to   use  some 
and  our  other  surplus  crops 
others.     They  can  be  induced  t( 

In   the   United  States  Depart 
mAintained  to  collect  statistics 
to  keep  a  record  of  what  is 
to   those   of   us   who   have   a 
well-being 

I  don't  like   to  think  of  a  ._ 
States.     It  isn't  my  idea  of  wha 
I   prefer   an   expanding   agricultp 
of  a  high  level  of  production.  , 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farms,  wi 
Btrlctlon   of  production   is   the 
years    it    has    been    Justified, 
became  a  mess  and  by  adoption 
that  were  inimical  to  the  United 
In  the  piling  up  of  our  surpl 

The   surplus  emergency   Is 
our   restrictive    policy   on  cottor 
to   expand   their   production    to 
have  permanently  lost  part  of  1 
had   m.illlons  of   bales  of   cottor 
which  could  have  been  sold  on 

I  do  not  believe  restriction 
carried  to  the  extent  that  we 
products  which  we  can  produce 
No  one  will  question  the  abili 
produce  butter,  meat  and  meat 
are  lines  m  which  we  excel, 
ment  of  Commerce  show  with 
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rich  American  market  is  the  envy 
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agriculture  can   afford   to  let  this 
l^ter.   it   is  not   necessary  for   us   to 
ively  to  foreign  goods  that  com- 
projluction.  either  in  Industry  or  agri- 
nations   to   build    up    m    this 
ith  which,  if  they  so  desire,  they 
ise.     Those  credits  can  be  ob- 
hey  have  been  so  obtained,  to  the 
the  record  shows  that  those  cred- 
the  crops  and  goods  we  have  for 
diverted  to  the   purchase   of  our 
se  of  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
whlch  were  better  Yankee  trad- 
iis    proved    to    be.     The    credits    are 
i^tic   about   it   all,    instead  of  sentl- 
with  our  foreign   neighbors   and 
these   credits  to   buy  our   cotton 
commodities.     They   do   it   with 
trade  thus  with  us. 
ihent  of  Commerce   a   large  staff   is 
n  respect  to  our  foreign  trade  and 
takjng  place.     That  record  is  startling 
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In    1936,   for   Instance,    the 
pounds  of  meat  products,  as 
1934.      Imports    were    nearly    as 
pounds. 

Butter    is    another    example, 
pounds.      In    1935    this    Jumpec 
amounted  to  9,874,000  pounds 

In   1936  the  United  States  Im 
In  1935  365  000  head,  as  compar^ 

We  Imported  2.959.000  bushels 
increased  to  43.242,000  bushels 
bushels  in  1936. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  been 
Imports  are  available  only  for 
this   period   we   imported   96.556 
compared  with  80,229,000  during 
this    period    we    imported    9,592 
much  as  we  took  during  the 
in  the  6  months'  period  of  193 
of  1936  we  Imported  399,000  hea( 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1937 
corn,  as  compared  with  5,662,000 
31,471,000  for  all  of  1936. 

That  shows  clearly  the  highly 
currently  occupies. 

Let  us  look  at  our  forelgn-trac 
Industrial  as  well  as  agricultural 

From  July  1934  to  July  1935  our 
From  July  1935  to  July  1936  our 
or  an  increase  of  $289,067,000. 
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States    imported    152  4 5'}. 000 

pared  with   65.362.000  pounds   in 

large    in    1935,    being    115,059.000 


In    1934    we    imported    1.253  000 
to    22,675,000.    and    in     1936     it 

liorted  399,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
'   with  59,000  head  in   1934. 
of  corn  in   1934,  but  our  import? 
1935  and  amounted  to  31,471,000 


l^appening  this  year.     Statistics  on 

first  6  months  of   1937.     During 

,000   poimds  of   meat   products,   as 

the  first  6   months  of   1336.     In 

pounds    of    butter,    almost    as 

of  1936.     Our  Imports  of  cattle 

totaled  308,840  head,  while  in  all 


;ve  imported  52,165,000  bushels  of 
'  in  the  same  period  of  1936,  and 

unfavorable  position  agriculture 

e  practices  as  a  whole.  Including 

products. 

■  total  exports  were  $2,085,092  000 

total  exports  were  $2,374,159,000. 


I  During  those  same  periods  our  agricultural  exports  were  $C68.- 
713.000  and  $766,304,000.  respectively,  showing  aa  Increase  of 
$97,591,000. 

Now.  look  at  Imports.  From  July  1934  to  July  1935  our  Imports 
totaled  $1,789,153,000.  During  the  following  fiscal  year  they  were 
$2,206,788,000.  an   Increase  of  $417,635,000. 

During  the  samt-  periods  our  agricultural  imports  were  respec- 
tively: $933,844,000  and  $1,139,949,000,  showing  an  Increase  of 
$206,105,000. 

Agricultural  exports  Increased  $97,591,000  while  agricultural  Im- 
ports  increased    $206,105,000,   a   balance   of   $108,514,000.   obviously 

I    unfavorable  to  agrli^ulture. 

1  In  1934  35.  from  July  to  July.  Industry's  exports  were  51,416.379.- 
000,  and  the  year  following  they  were  $1,607,855,000.  an  increase  of 
$191,476,000  All  other  Imports  in  1934-35  were  $855.309  000  and 
in  1935-36  they  were  $1,066,839,000,  an  Increase  of  $211,^30  000 

While  agricultural  exports  increased  durinu  this  time  bv  $97  - 
591  000  all  other  exports  increased  $191,476,000 

I  Now,  it  Ls  peculiarly  enlightening  that  for  a  gain  of  $97  591  ooo 
In  agricultural  exports  we  increased  agricultural  Imports  bv  $2nt3  - 
105,000,  and  for  an  Increase  in  all  othf-r  txports  a{  fiyi  476  >  mi  we 
increased  all  other  imports  $211,530  000 

If  one  can  figure  any  advantage  either  to  faimer-^  or  industry 
from  that  situation,  which  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  tht-ir 
benehts    to    nations    with    whom    we    have    not    necouared    have 

•  helped  bring  about,  then  he  must  not  have  studied  arithmetic  in 
the  same  schools  most  of  us  attended.  One  would  have  to  have 
a  new  deal  in  mathematics,  in  my  opinion  to  reach  such  a  con- 
clusion I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  grammar-'^ch; -ol 
arithmetic  m  doing  my  figuring  But  I  will  sav  this  If  .  iie 
could  figurf>  any  advantage  out  of  what  has  happened  for  eitner 
American  agriculture  or  industrv.  It  would  be  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can industry  My  conviction,  however,  is  the  advantage  has  gone 
to  the  agriculture  and  Industry  of  foreign  lands. 

i  HOW  THE  TRFATTF^S   WORK 

I  Before  getting  away  from  statistics  let  u.s  sp^  what  :s  happen- 
ing to  our  trade  with  two  of  the  countries  with  which  we  have 
negotia-ed   reciprocal   trade  agreements. 

In  1935.  January  November  mclusivp,  our  export.s  to  Canada 
totaled  5301  4:34  000  and  under  the  r-nproral  trade  agreement  our 
exports  have  been  lnrrea.sed  m  1936  to  $351:^81000  Our  imports 
from  Canada  in  1935  ^aine  period,  were  $259  551000  and  they 
Increased  m  1936  to  f336, 902  000 

In  19:35.  Januar,-  November  inclusive,  our  exports  to  Belgium 
were  .S,->2  121  oOO  and  t!u-y  decreased  to  $51  ,S46  ooo  m  19^6  while 
"^""iQ^^"''"^^  ''■""^  Belgium  increased  from  $35,865,000  to  $52  292  000 

rnn^^'*,.'^'^^  ' ^' ""^  cxports  In  1935  to  all  nations  totaled  $2  059  400- 
°ao-^?  '''  '^'^  ^**^^>'  ^rnounted  to  $2  223.SOO0O0  Our  impv)rts  in 
x93o  from  all  nati  uis  totaled  $1,860,500  000  but  increa-sfd  during 
1936   to  $2  174,500  000  ^ 

In  other  words,  while  our  exports  to  all  nations  !ncrfa,^<'d  abou- 
8  percent,  our  import.^  from  all  nations  increased   16  9  perernt 

Our  experience  under  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Sweden  Is 
en-ightonmg      It  went  into  effect  August  5    1935      f>om  August    1 
1934    to  D-cember  :31    1934.  we  imported  from  Swrdnn  good.s  valued 
at  Si 0,290, o40    and  exported  goods  valued  a'   $15  618  8' 3 

FYom  August  1  1935.  to  December  31  19:r>  w  imported  from 
Sweden  goods  valued  at  $21774  691  and  we  -xport.d  to  Sweden 
goods  valued  at  $18  134  641  Import^s  increased  $5  484  151  and 
exports  Increased   $2.515.8'28  ■  ,         w 

Xn.TRANATIONALI5M    DOMINATES 

It  Is  im.portant  to  American  farmers  to  know  that  In  the  reclD-o- 
ca.  trade  agreements  negotiated  up  to  the  end  uf  1936  there  were 
included  88  reductions  In  tariffs  on  agricultural  pnxlucts  und 
provisions  granted  to  signatories  and  automatically  extended  under 
the  generalization  of  the  most-favored -nation  clause  to  70  other 
nations  which  made  no  concessions  in  return 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  anv  expan.sion  of  tiie  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  without  doubt  the  practice  on  the 
part  of  foreign  nations  of  Instituting  quotas  on  imports  of  gocxls 
the  erection  of  trade  barriers,  and  the  utilization  of  di.-^crimmatory 
practices  against  the  Importation  of  goods  of  other  nation-  The 
world  pretty  largely  has  gone  nationalistic.  Practically  every  coun- 
try has  been  attempting  in  every  wav  possible  to  increase  Its 
production  of  agricultural  products.  Manv  nations  are  paying 
exc'edingly  high  subsidies  in  order  to  encourage  prr,du<t!on  of 
wheat  and  other  gram.  These  quotas  and  trade  barriers  interfere 
witii  the  normal  movement  of  International  trade 

One  of  the  arguments  originally  presented  in  favor  of  the  in-tl- 
wo,HH  rlH7'Pr'"''i  h'^''^  agreements  was  that  such  agreements 
would  tend  to  break  down  these  barriers.     Where-er  r-n  a>'-eement 

w.?/H''tv"'^°K''''''^'  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^  ^^^*^'  ^°  a  consideVabi;  extent, 
lowered  these  barriers  to  trade  so  far  as  the  particular  ountry 
with  which  it  was  negotiated  is  concerned  But  eertamlv  it  has 
had  no  effect  whatsoever  on  lowering  the  barriers  m  the  severtv- 
odd  other  countries  to  which  its  terms  were  applied  ur.d  t  the  most- 
favored-nation    clause.  i  i^  '-^  i"e  must 

^.>}^'V,'''  M,"  ^'^PP^''^^/°  ""•■  -O-P'K"  trade  with  two  countries  with 

Du^iM  '  rh.  f,r°.  '^f^  agreements?     England  is  on-  of  them. 
^rZ}y'^%^^^  ^'^^^    ^1   months  of   1936   our  exports  to   England   In- 
crea-v-d   2   percent   over  the   same   period    m    193,s      On    the   other 
hand,  there  was  an  increase  of  24  percent  m  our  import., 

We  have  no  reciprocal   trade   agreement   with   Noiwuy      i,^    ime 

LTrei;^d?l  ^erce^"^-    '""^'^^^    ''   ^--'-    ^^^    -^    -P-'t^ 
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What  do  foreigners  think  of  this''  I  quote  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Loi'doii  E<:oncmist;  "It  Is  fully  poo^-ible  that  Great  Britain 
h;i-s  air'a^iy  gai  led  more  from  the  concetJ-ions  made  by  the  United 
States  and  hei  treaties  with  other  natici.s  thaii  could  be  ob- 
tained in  a  direct  Anglo-American  treaty  '  In  my  opinion,  the 
EngUshmen  art  right  You  can  see  that  in  their  own  estmiation 
they  feel  they  have  benefited  \ery  maitrially  as  a  result  of  our 
adherence  to  the  prLcy  of  generalizing  the  most-favored-natiou 
clause. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  might  have  been  radically  dif- 
ferent if  We  had  suid  to  England  and  Norway  and  some  70  other 
countrie.-:  "Gentlemien,  we  should  like  to  increase  our  trade  with 
you.  We  are  in  a  iX5sition  to  grant  you  certain  concessions.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so  if  at  the  same  time  you  will  make  conces- 
sions to  us  We  can  both  profit  from  such"  a  trade.  We  are  not 
interested,  however,  unless  this  arrangement  can  be  to  our  mutual 
advantage." 

I*  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  had  taken  thLs  attitude  we  would 
have  be-^n  in  a  position  to  do  some  profitable  swapping  that  would 
have  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  our  foreign  trade  and  that  would 
have  been  beneficial  now  and  In  the  future  to  our  agriculture. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  to  buy  agricultural  products, 
p.irtlcularly  those  of  a  competitive  nature,  or  vast  amounts  of 
manufactured  goods  made  by  cheap  labor,  from  foreign  nations 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  credits  in  this  country  with  which  our 
products  could  be  purchased.  Dollar  exchange  can  be  and  Is  being 
obtained  in  this  countr>'  by  foreign  nations  in  other  ways,  but 
becau.«e  we  haven't  been  very  realistic  in  otir  foreign  policy,  this 
dollar  exchange  is  not  being  utilized  to  the  extent  It  would  have 
bei  n  und-^r  a  different  and  more  persuasive  policy.  I  thuik  the 
most-favored-natlon  clause  is  pretty  much  to  blame  also. 

THE   CASE    or    rOREICN    CREDPTS 

Dollar  exchantre.  obtained  by  foreign  nations  by  selling  their 
products  in  the  American  market  and  through  other  means  that 
I  will  explain  later  is  only  in  part  used  for  the  purchase  of  Ameri- 
can farm  and  manufactured  products  for  export,  the  larger  portion 
being  employed  for  the  repatriation  of  depreciated  bonds  of  foreign 
origin,  for  the  purchiise  of  .Ame;-ican  securities  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  large  dollar  credits  In  this  country  which  are  good 
for  the  purchase  of  commodities  anywhere  in  the  world 

Seerctar;,  of  Amrulture  Henry  A.  Wallace  in  1934,  foresaw  what 
might  hapfien  and  what  has  h.ippened  as  a  result  of  our  efforts 
to  increa.'if  Imnortations  of  foreign  goods  so  that  other  nations 
mi-ht  be  enabled  to  purchase  our  producUs,  including  agricultural 
prcxiucus  In  his  annual  report  for  1934.  Secretary  Wallace  stated 
"Th.at  the  foreign-trade  program  would  involve  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing results  other  than  those  expected.  The  purchasing  power 
which  foreigners  can  obtain  In  the  United  States  market,  were  they 
permitted  to  i^cU  their  poods  here,  might  be  left  on  deposit  or 
invested  In  American  securities"  How  well  he  could  see  ahead  to 
wha-   h.i<:  occurred  and  how  prophetically  he  spoke. 

Our  importation  of  foreign  poods,  particularly  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, has  been  heavily  increased  since  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments ha\e  been  in  effect,  resulting  in  a  definite  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  foreign  nations  in  the  United  States  market. 
At  the  same  time  our  exports,  though  enjoying  some  increase,  have 
not  grown  na  rapidly  as  our  imports  This  is  particularly  true  of 
exports  of  farm  products. 

But  the  purchasing  ixjwer  of  foreign  nations  In  the  American 
market  Is  not  fixed  or  limited  by  the  amovmt  of  our  Importation 
of  their  commtxilties  or  manufactured  goods.  Many  other  items 
enter  Into  It  For  several  years  we  have  been  heaw  purchasers 
of  gold,  until,  on  September  22  last,  we  had  $12  693  000.000  of 
the  metal.  Likewise  we  have  been  buyers  of  silver,  of  which  we 
have  acquired  large  quantities.  For  these  we  have  paid  In  credits 
to  foreigners  which  could  have  been  used  for  the  purchase  of 
American  products  for  export. 

In  addition,  our  nationals  have  expended  many  millions  In  over- 
.''eas  travel,  in  remittances  to  relatives  abroad;  large  sums  have 
bren  paid  to  foreigners  In  the  form  of  interest  on  bonds  held  by 
them  and  dividends  on  stocks  of  American  corporations  which 
they  own.  All  these  yield  credits  which  could  have  been  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  American  products  for  export.  Our  gold  im- 
ports alone  during  1934  and  1935  amounted  to  $2,872,931,000.  and 
of  silver  $421.904  000,  and  since  then  have  been  high. 

A  balance  slieet  drawn  from  ofUclal  figures  by  George  N.  Peek, 
then  special  adviser  to  the  President  on  foreign  trade,  shows  that 
in  1934  net  credits  obtained  In  this  country,  after  all  transac- 
tions were  balanced,  amounted  to  $970,000,000.  In  1935  a  similar 
balance  sheet  shows  that  foreigners  had  a  net  balance  to  their 
credit  of  $1,929,000,000. 

According  to  George  N.  Peek,  our  exports  In  1935  Increased  but 
5  percent  in  quantity.  It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  huge 
credit  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000  was  not  used  to  buy  large  quanti- 
ties of  farm  and  manufactured  products  for  export.  It  Is  known, 
however,  that  vast  amounts  of  It  were  used  In  the  purchase  of 
foreign  bonds  in  this  country  at  depreciated  prices;  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stocks  and  bonds  of  American  corporations  and  for  the 
establishment  of  dollar  credits  which  could  be  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  commodities  anywhere  In  the  world. 

WANTED A    YANKEE    TRADER 

Just  because  we  buy  their  goods  or  their  gold,  and  give  them 
purchasing  power  In  the  American  market,  it  does  not  follow,  and 
It  has  net  followed,  that  foreign  nations  will  buy  our  products  for 
export  on  their  own  Initiative  and  without  persuasion.  Our  trade 
agreements  help  them  to  get  their  goods  Into  our  market;  in  a 
few  instances  they  offer  Inducenicnts  for  the  signatory  nations  to 


buy  some  of  our  exporU  if  they  wish,  but  more  than  70  rthrr 
nations  get  the  same  conce«ssu.ns  and  are  under  not  the  slightest 
obligation  to  reciprocate,  Unuer  our  trade-agreement  policy  we 
do  not  insist  that  if  we  buy  irom  tlicm  they  must  buv  from  us. 
We  have  in  no  sense  acted  us   i'ar.kee  traders' 

Tlie  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  reports  that  tl^e 
United  States  doe.--  not  have  to  imjxjrt  more  goods  tr.an  it  exports 
to  enable  foreigners  to  pay  their  debts  to  thit^  countrv  Invisible 
imports  niake  available  to  foreigners  each  vear  dollar  exchange 
vastly  In  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  pav  for  tiie  American 
export  surplus.  This  surplus,  m  the  period  from  1922  to  1934 
totaled  $7,80.'' OOC  000  In  the  same  p.  nod,  two  mvi.'-ible  im- 
ports— tourist  exj^enditures  and  immigrant  remittance.-— provided 
foreigners  with  $10,610,000,000  of  dollar  exchange.  During  the 
same  peiiod,  while  our  merchandise  exports  exceeded  our  mer- 
chandise Imports  by  $7,803,000  000.  ou-  total  imports  of  goc^ds  and 
services,  all  of  which  provided  foreigners  with  dollar  exchange,  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  A.merican  gcxDds  or  for  other  purposes. 
as  they  saw  fit.  amounted   to  $95,827,000,000 

This  study  lends  no  support  to  the  theorv  that  American  ag:i- 
ctiltural  exports  would  be  materially  Increased  by  lowering  the 
American  tariff  and  thus  Increasing  imports  and  foreign  pur^liU^- 
Ing  power.  The  board  further  stated  that  if  foreign  purcliasing 
power  were  to  be  increased  bj-  means  of  larger  American  imports 
foreigners  might  use  their  additional  purchasing  pov.er  to  buy 
things  in  the  United  States  cr  elsewhere  If  they  should  buy  5n 
the  United  States,  their  choice  of  goods  would  be  determined  by 
their  own  needs  and  desires,  and  not  bv  the  needs  of  American 
agrlcxilture.  America's  farmers.  In  anv  event,  would  probablv 
benefit  but  little,  the  board  st.ates,  as  the  great  bulk  of  Americas 
exports  consists  of  Industrial  ijoods,  not  agrictiltural  products. 

WHEN    "GOOI)    NEIGHBORS"    LOSE 

Julius  Klein,  former  Assl<;tant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  says:  "A 
dubious  angle  to  the  Hull  agreements  is  the  fact  that  the  biggest 
beneficiaries  of  our  tariff  reductions  are.  In  several  cases,  not  the 
country  with  which  the  given  agreement  was  made,  Tlie  law  was 
drawn  to  'generalize'  the  tariff  cut  to  extend  it  to  all  foreign 
shippers  of  any  nationality  ^except  Germans  and  Australians), 
In  other  words,  we  arc  making  outright  gifts  to  these  other  coun- 
tries, which  are  not  in  the  given  trade  agreement,  without  getting 
anytli;ng  whatever  m  retuni  from  them  llus  is  certainly  carrying 
the  good  neighbor'  idea  to  the  height  of  benevolent  philanthropy 
We  make  an  agreement  with  Switzerland  to  ctit  our  dutv  on  cotton 
cloth,  and  behold,  the  cliief  beneficiary  Is  Jap:.in  Similarly,  we  let 
cur  Brazilian  friends  have  a  nductioii  In  cur  tariff  on  their  man- 
gane.-e  because  of  favors  which  they  are  ext«>nding  to  us  and  It 
develops  that  we  have  really  done  a  big  fa\or  to  Soviet  Russia 
which  is  much  the  largest  foreign  shipper  ci"  n-iangane..se  to  u^  - 
ai:  without  any  commitment  tn  cither  of  these  cases  m  our  favor 
on  the  part  of  Japan  or  Russia.  We  concede  to  Belcntim  a  lower 
rate  on  cement  aiid  Iroi:  bands,  but  the  chief  benelici.ines  are 
other  countries  from  whi  m  we  are  obtaming  no  corresponding 
compensations." 

There  are  three  other  objections  I  have  to  reciprocal  tr.ade  agT<  r- 
ments  as  new  being  administered.  Under  the  law  ih-^y  can  be 
made  operative  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  I  am  In  f:\,-or 
of  an  amendment  that  would  require  ratification  by  the  Senate  of 
each  of  these  reciprocal  trade  agreements  before  thev  become 
effective.  It  is  Intended  by  the  Constitution  that  the  Senate 
should  ])ass  upon  treaties,  and.  In  effect,  these  trade  agreement ■^ 
are  treaties  Nearly  all  the  16  nations  with  which  the  State  Dep.irt- 
ment  has  negotiated  these  agreements  require  ratification  by  ihclr 
parliaments  before  the  trade  agreement  becomes  eflective  The 
Canadians,  for  instance,  are  too  Intelligent  to  allow  a  trade  agree- 
ment to  become  effective  until  their  parliament  ratilies  it.  Surely 
we  ought  to  exercise  the  same  care  In  protecting  the  rights  of  ou"r 
own  cui?,<:»ns. 

Tlie  second  objection  is  that  reciprocal  trade  aereemrit,-  for  the 
most  part  have  been  negotiated  in  secret,  and  cy^en  heariiurs  have 
not  been  held  on  the  actual  terms  of  the  various  aereenier.'s. 
Before  final  decision  with  respect  to  them  Is  reached.  I  think  cul- 
zens  should  have  opportunity  t<.i  protest  against  any  of  tl'ie  terms 
In  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  they  consider  harmful  or  unfair. 
Such  an  opportunity  would  be  given  If  these  agreements  were  sub- 
ject to  ratification  by  the  Senate. 

My  final  objection  is  that  reciprocal  trade  agreements  tend  still 
further  to  concentrate  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex  vutlve  or 
the  hands  of  a  strong  central  government,  and  then  by  swing 
away  from  the  principles  of  democratic  and  representative  govern- 
ment, which,  in  niy  opinion,  is  highly  dangerous  and.  so  far  as  tariff 
action  is  concerned,  quite  unnecessary. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  represents  an  undue  d'  lega- 
tion of  legislative  authority  The  power  of  the  txecutive  branch  to 
incorporate  th.e  most-favored-natlon  clau.se  in  these  agreement .s 
should  be  abrogated.  The  provisions  of  these  agi-eements  should 
be  restricted  to  apply  only  to  articles  which  are  the  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  manufacture  of  the  foreign  country  with  which  the 
agreement  Is  entered  into, 

WHAT   TItE    FARMER    KNOWS 

William  R.  Castle,  former  Under  Secr'r'tary  of  St^^to  in  an  article 
In  the  Women  s  National  Political  Review,  writes,  pertinently,  thus: 

"There  are  excellent  arguments  in  lavor  both  of  tli':^  genera;  mos'- 
favored-nation  principle  and  the  reciprocal  prinriple  in  trade  Bo'li 
ideas  are  good  m  thems<nves.  but  are  antagonistic  to  each  other — 
one  niight  almost  .say  mutuallv  exclu.-i'e.  Curiously  enough,  the 
presciu  adnunisiration  has  tried  to  com'uine  them.   'The  result  of 
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this  aImo<5t  Impossible  combi 
under  negotiation,    the   Unitec 
the   nation   with   v.-hich   we  ar 
concession   made   to   that   na 
other  nation 

■  Therp  la  no  drubt  that  the 
to  American  agriculture,  csperi 
Immens-  increase  in  the 
cqaaKy  well  be  produced  here 
>>U'ccsf"fu!ly  plan  International 
ran    chart    domestic    economy 
unfair  barrirDi, 

■'ThrM-    trade    agrcementi 
rjiMfntially  revenue  mea«ure« 
thoritv     Tiiey  are  one  more  1 
rentrnii/^d   executive   authorl 
be-^n  unfair  to  our  own  cltlz^na 
have   not   been  given  proper 
labor    because    they   have 
would  Inevitably  lower  American 
ardent  supporters  had  their 
and  criticism  of  their  faults 
to  correct  a  large  part  of 
th»  administration  to  submit 
two  Houses  of  Congress." 

Finally   I   wish  to  emphasi 
the   Hull   tariff   program  whldh 
free  trade  in  which  he  bellev^ 
recognized   by   the   farmers 
opposed  to  the  reciprocal 
Istered.     So  are  the  National 
tlon  the  National  Cooperative 
the    American    National    Li 
Educational    and    Cooperative 

The  farmers  aren't  being 
They  icnow  they  sire  getting 


radc  agref-ment.s  havo  been  tnjuricu.'i 
ally  con.sldering  the  drmigh*  as  The 
Imports  of  certain  foodstuffs  which  can 
proves.  In  other  worda,  you  cannot 
trnde  in  advance,  any  more  than  you 
You    can    remove    unnatural    arui 

ire    und'^mocratlc    becaufc    they    arc 

ind  Congre:*ji  h:u»  renounced  uh  uu- 

Ijnk  In  the  chain  of  event*  leading  to 

Until    very    recently,   they   have 

,  because  those  affected  by  them 

learlng.     They   have   been  unfair  to 

thifown    many    men    out    oC    work    and 

standards  of  living  If  their  most 

Steady  and  persistent  opposition 

las  forced  the  Department  of  State 

ise   faults   but   has  not  yet   induced 

the  agreements  for  approval  to  the 
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Expenditures  of  t 


le  Federal   Government 


IN  THE  SENATE  0 
Tuesday 


SPEECH  BY  HON.  HARRY  F 
BEFORE    THE    ACADEMY 
YORK  CITY.  WEDNESDAY 


f 'om 
Science 


igate 
It 


tlie 


Mr.  GLASS.     Mr 
have  printed  in  the  Record 
league  the  junior  Senator 
the  Academy  of  Political 
day,  November  10.  1937,  on 
the  Federal  Government. 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fo 

You  have  invited  me  to 
eral  Government,  a  subject  tha|t 
before    becau'^e    of    my    invest! 
Select   Committee  to  Invest) 
Government  Reorganization 
eral  Government  has  spent  in 
OCO.OOO  000:  and  it  Is  a  vital  su 
An\ertcan  citizen  depends  on 
Nation      We   have   added   tweniy 
and   we  are  still  adding  day   b 
inevitable    that    the    national 
retrench 

In  the  limited  time  assigned 
and  com.piicated  problem;  hen, 
eliminate  most  or  the  fractions 
ernment  spends  In  billions. 

Anyone   in   Washington   toda  7 
terms  of  less  than  a  billion  Is 
billion   of   dollars  in   a   year 
82,000  every  minute  of  every  „ 

Today  at  Washington  a  publ 
how  liberal  he  is  with  other  p,,„ 
Senate  and  House  of  Represent;  t 
against   gigantic   waste  and  ex 
expenditure  in  the  world's  his 
tionaries;   as  hard  men.  com 
Yet  not  a  man  in  Congress 


hence 


tlon  Is  that  when  trade  trea^'lcs  are 

Stares  has  nothing  real   to  ofTer   to 

supposedly   bargainin'iZ.  since   every 

is  equally   a   ccnceR-lon   to   ev-ry 


the  fact   that   the   harmful ness   of 
unquestionably   tends  strongly   to 
to  American  agriculture   is  widely 
emselves.     The   National   Grange   is 
agreement  policy  as  now  admin- 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Fedcra- 
Council  the  National  Dairy   Union. 
ock    Association,    and   the    Farmers' 
Union    of    America,    among    others. 
by  reciprocal-trade  agreement3. 
worst  of  it. 

I 


extensio:k  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  CARTER  GLASS 

OF  (VIRGINIA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
N^-ember  16,  1937  , 


BYRD.   OF  VIRGINIA.   DELIVERED 
OF    POLITICAL    SCIENCE    AT    NEW 
NOVEMBER  10 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
an  address  delivered  by  my  col- 
Virginia   [Mr.  ByrdI   before 
in  New  York  City,  Wednes- 
the  subject  of  Expenditures  of 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
lows: 


on  the  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
has  Interested  me  more  than  ever 

'ation  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Federal  Agencies  for  Purposes  of 
is  a  big  subject  because  the  Fed- 

7  years  the  incredible  sum  of  $47  - 

•^'ect  because  the  prosperity  of  each 

;  preservation  of  the  credit  of  'he 

r-two   billions   to   the   public   debt. 

day  and  hour  by  hour,  and  it  Is 

redit    will    be    impaired    unless    we 


me  it  is  difficult  to  cover  the  vast 

,  for   the   sake  of   brevity,   I   shall 

and  speak  m  billions,  as  the  Gov- 


who   dlscus-ses   public    finance    In 

regarded  as  a  piker      Yet  to  spend  a 

"^"Ires   the   disbursement   of   about 

and  night,  including  Sundays 

man  is  a  liberal  In  proportion  to 

pie's  money.     Those  of  us  in  the 

ives  who  speak  from  time  to  time 

ivagance  that   have  exceeded  any 

nry  are  berated  as  torles  and  reac- 

pletjely  Indifferent  to  human  suffering 

who  has  spoken  and  voted  for 


re  quires 
d!,y 
i: 
p(  ople 


toe  ay 


tii  i.nly  jtid^vf*  iiii'l  '.  xi-ui'-d 

'  -    ■■'■  "b'.!.        f(  r  hla  dintrut 

'i.'j'.rult  ai  t,,  •  r.-t     btcfjmo 


T^ic   in'!'  i,et\f'.cnt 
f   r    him>«lr    <  rtrii 


economy  and  efficiency  would  hesitate  to  veto  rhn  ^Mm^?  neces.sary 
to  protect  any  American  against  hunger  and  cold  uikI  I  b.-Ii-ve 
would  support  sound  and  logical  expenditures,  withm  the  ability 
or  the  people  to  pay.  to  improve  the  conditions  nf  th  ;  ■-  v,  ho  dj 
not  now  enjoy  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

I'  is  ea.sier  to  spend  than  to  save  It  Is  ea.'ler  for  a  public 
'^fflclal  to  respond  to  the  pressure  and  propap, inda  nf  organi/fd 
minorities  than  to  attempt  to  merit  the  luiprobntlon  of  the 
iridr'iculalc  clllzcn.t  who  favor  eccnomy  but  do  not  take  Ihg 
trouble  to  express  themselves  either  by  voice  or  ballot  Whrn  il.e 
prc/e^tlon  nf  public  mon<-v  :>■■:■.  t  rv,  r.  ..Koint  exp'-ntli' ur.^  r,;^-, 
to  Of  a  vu'ii»  Hnd  a  R'«i)r<-».  i,  , 
by  '111-  magnitude  nf  t!,<'  :,  ■  ,.•. 
M!  .sr.,',-  economy  nnfl  c.'ii  .  -  ■  n.'^^' 
ti.ai.    in'K'h    h.i'fi.T  •.    ;-crompli<th. 

Puhii''    »!)f*ii  !.:.  ;    ,o',wn   by   what    |f 

ti\ruiijU-    of    t.,e    individual    to    nia-.e    ,,     .,.,„_,.    » 

we:iker..->  btf  re  the  tfmptallon  to  go  (jii  G  vfrrimcnt  nhi-f  Of 
ccu:s»',  there  are  thousands  of  case*  for  v.  huh  public  relief  la 
ne*  es.sary.  but  It  Is  certain  that  money  from  the  Gov,  rr  mi-nr  m 
difTeren'.  forms  a:id  I  include  In  this  observation  the  bu^.m^- ..-^man 
who  ^>rks  to  borrow  Government  money  at  lower  iiitir'-t  r.-.tes 
than  he  could  obtain  it  elsewhere,  establishes  a  powerful  pa"l 
army  to  fight  any  retrenchment  that  may  stop  or  reduce  iho  pay- 
ment 'o  them  of  money  cnlif^cted  from  the  taxpayers  Once  Fed- 
era!  employees  believe  they  have  a  ve.sted  right  to  their  Jobs  on<  e 
new  departmpnt.s  and  bureaus  are  established  and  allottei  public 
funds  and  extended  public  privileges.  Including  the  irw  use  of 
the  malls  for  prc-pa^-anda  to  prevent  the  loss  of  their  Job"  --ce 
emergency  spendlr.g  is  continued  bevmd  the  emcr<'fncv  ""'the 
stream  of  expenditures  becomes  an  o)verwhelming  t!ooa  v  >Mch 
only  heroic  measures  can  keep  from  enguMlng  tie  N.iMon 

I  am  only  a  businessman.  I  do  not  believe  In  de.-^trucMve  econ- 
omy, iis  my  public  record  will  prove  I  favor  adequate  support  for 
the  functions  of  Government.  I  readily  agree  that  the  activties 
of  Government  must  expand  In  limes  of  emervency  and  th.it  l-i 
normal  times  the  aid  of  the  Government  can  prnpvrly  and  wisefv 
be  used  to  improve  the  condition  of  all  the  i)eople  But  I  duVav 
that  a  mandate  for  progres.s  and  welfare  u.thout  a  n.anda'e  fo- 
solveiicy  is  a  mandate  :mpo.s.sible  of  fulflilmcnt  and  mo^t  likelv  i 
mandate  f'jr  dLsaster  '    ' 

A  program  to  spend  billions  In  the  effort  to  lncrra.se  social  1u<=tic«. 
is  hmited  within  reason,  by  the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  pay  and 
still  maintain  our  sy.stem  of  Government.  It  is  quite  true  t>at 
human   values  may   be  conserved   and   promoted   bv   better   h-al'h 

^^rinlf!"^^'!^^-  ^""^  ^"""^  ''^'"e.  ana  that  thest^  are  mu.  h  mo^e 
important  than  property  values;  ye',  ^ciaI  security  built  upon 
debt  Ls  a  house  built  upon  the  sands.  True  liber  a^i.-m  requires  t-e 
Government  to  keep  its  re.sources  unimpairtd,  to  prevent  distre-i 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  localities  m  providing  for  the  pc<3r  i:i 
emergencies  because  it  Is  the  poor  who  .uJTer  the  most  when 
business  is  bad  and  unemployment  Increases  Other  emer^'en  le? 
will  come  and  we  must  not  exhaust  our  resources  to  the  cx'tnt  that 
we  cannot  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  next  one 

In  -peaking  tonight  I  will  talk  verv  frankly  of  the  serious  fijt. 
nlflcance  of  huge  Government  spending.  I  speak  as  a  f-rnd'y 
ZW'^'u  ^"^  ^  'member  of  the  political  party,  manv  of  whose  leaders 
actually  claim  credit  for  the  expenditures  of  the  ia.t  4  vears  The 
Republican  Party  likewise  cannot  deny  its  share  cf  re.m^nslbl'ltv 
Five  billions  of  our  present  debt  was  created  under  Mr  Hoover-  and 
a  majority  of  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  voted  f"r 
m.c^t  of  the  appropriations  that  made  pcxssible  our  p.-c.^ent  -o^ndm.? 
progr-un  and  created  the  new  indebteaness  of  the  !a«^r  4  v4rs  if 
f.^rJ^'  ^air^lso  to  recall  that  many  businessmen  and  other  c^tlrers 
urged  spending  as  a  panacea  for  the  depression  The  .sicc;.n  I>r  me 
the  pump  and  spend  ourselves  back  to  pro.sperl'y  -  l>c.ime  Vkoo.  d- 
ine.y  popular  and  the  Congress  was  irge  i  'o  en,i  C^'-.Vr  ;  j 
greater  appropriations.  ^-h-^^r    ..n.j 

I  shall  not  consume  time  In  generalities  and  In  ty^e  exr.  'i>,r> 
of  arcepred  economic  principles.  We  know  that  the  Bud.-e-  m  i^'t 
bo  balanced  soon  or  disaster  must  Inevitably  c  rne  Wr  k-  o-v 
that  excessive  taxation  Is  a  barrier  to  future  pr.  gr-s,  a-^  i  denruc- 
ti.e  of  present  prosperity  But  there  is  yet  tim^  to  .-fve  th^s 
perilou^.  situation.  The  credit  of  the  Government  is  still  \ound 
but  will  not  remain  sound  If  we  coutmue  to  .p.  :.d  .ui  the  nr^^cnt 
extravagant  and  enormous  basis  rr«-scn. 

reJoiiTes^'of  A^m^^f.^''^  ^  ^"^  con.sclous  of  the  crcat  fir.ancal 
FedpT«i  Hoh.  ^  k""-  H°^'ev"-  in  0  years  the  Increases  In  the 
nVtP  i.n^^H  ^V'^  '^^  """'^  "'^^  '°"''  ^•"^^«  ^he  total  and  com- 
plete   wealth    of   my   own    State   of    Virginla--a    wealth    that    Vir- 

So'r/'ha'n'Too'v'rars^T'f'r'^^  ""'  ^'"^^^^^^  ^"^  uul'tlit^y \or 
more   .nan  300  years.     Virginia  Is  an  average  State  m  w.  ilth   inrt 

population,  so  that  our  new  debt  represents  the  tctL"  va'ue  of  aS 
q^^.'tf^Pr'y  °^  ^""y  character  own.-d  by  citizens  of  r  ur  ^^overe'cn 
SUtes  of  average  wealth  and  population.     We  r.i.niot  safelv  d^sfi 
pate  so  much  of  our  resources  'a. .not  safely   dissi- 

Thls  enormous  debt  today  becomes  more  disturbing  as  we   face 

fn^/n^'P'"'    °^    ''l^   ^^^'«   ^^"^'^^    by    continuing    d^cits       Tie 
time  has  come  to  begin   to  retire  this  debt  crcat4l   in   the   em  ^ 
gency    of    the    depression,    as    we    did    after    the    U-o-ld    War      vJ 
d'w^Sg/'     "°'     ^'"^     ^'•'"^'^^     ^--^     the     F..d''r';/' i:''c/me'\i 
President    Roosevelt    admirably    ar.d    e'.oquen'lv    ex-ressed    tie 

that  our  own  family  credit  depends  ,n  large  pan  on  thrstab:hty 
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of  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  credit  of  the  famllv  de- 
pund.'i  chl- f.y  on  whether  that  family  is  living  within  its  Income, 
4incl  .s<j  It  Is  with  the  Nation,  ll  in  some  crisis.  "  continued  Mr. 
Roos<  veil,  '"it  l;v»  s  bcyor.d  Ita  IriCome  for  a  year  or  two,  it  can 
usually  borrow  trrnijorarlly  on  reasonable  terms.  But  if,  hkc  a 
f-peiulthrift.  It  throv/.s  dl.-cretion  to  the  w.nds,  is  willing  to  make 
no  Biifrilire  at  all  li.  cjx  uding.  cxU-noK  r„H  taK.ation  to  the  linut 
of  the  p.  opU- h  iHjwer  to  pay.  and  continues  to  pile  up  dcl^ciu.  it 
U  <  r.  the  road  to  bai.kru,)tcy." 

The  PMhiJ'-nt  was  r.j;lit.  The  credit  of  the  United  Staler  h  the 
foundaU'  n  ui)ori  wiikh  our  KV.'Krm  of  creuii^  n»u«i  rctit  D  'trey 
fuiia  in  me  en  Jii  ol  the  Nation  and  our  whole  «y.>.Lem  cf  credn-. 
»lil  (oiUpk-.  'ilje  Fed«;ral  Government  has  no  power  to  create 
V'-  i'l.  r  (.,11  print  t.io  <•  <■  iurilv.'r;5  we  call  money,  but  real  weaiih 
I*  cie:ited  by  the  application  of  human  InduMry  to  tl»e  natifn.il 
rcMjurces  lu-al  wealth  is  mfjutly  the  wealth  that  comes  either 
from  til'-  hurface  of  the  earth  or  from  the  nches  beneath  the 
earth.  New  wealth  Is  not  the  rejsult  of  new  theories  of  finance  or 
bunkint;  or  Ingeniou/.  legislation.  Ladies  and  genUemen.  It  ls  a 
dangerous  thin?  to  spend  wealth  fa*!ter  than  new  wealth  is  cap- 
tun  cl  f.-om  Gods  eternal  granary.  And  yet  tint-  is  what  we  have 
done  m  prodigal  fasiiion  Por  6  years  cou^ecutively  our  cxpencli- 
lurt^  by  the  I-ederal  Govenim*  nt  alone  have  greatly  exceeded  each 
yeiu-  th-^  comb. nod  prj.s-  value  of  all  agncul'.ural  products  and  all 
th*-"  prrxincts  of  mines,  even  after  Inflating  the  farm  income  by 
GovtruniL-iit  paynicnuj  Thl.s  has  never  occurred  before  in  the 
liifUjry  of  America  except  in  the  2  years  of  1918  and  1919.  wlien 
We  did  more  than  our  part  to  imance  the  lao&i  expensive  war  in 
lii^tory 

The  Justification  a.sslgned  for  va.'^t  public  spending  has  been  the 
n 'oJ  of  overcoming  conditions  created  by  the  depression  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Inherited  when  he  came  into  office  in  1933.  I  was  in  the 
S' ..ate  durinr;  those  trying' days  and  I  give  full  credit  Ui  the 
P:  I  sident  and  the  Coni^rcss  for  the  many  brave  and  necessaiy 
thuiKb  that  were  done  to  relieve  distress  anil  restore  confidence. 

Five  years  have  passed  and  our  recovery  Justified  the  President 
In  saylne  in  VVvomin-  on  September  24  last.  "Tlie  greater  part  of 
the  emergency  is  over."  We  cannot  continue  ludefiiiitely  emer- 
gency rcrnod;e.«. 

In  1930  the  gross  debt  of  the  Federal  Government  was  oixt-een  bil- 
lion.^. It  had  been  reduced  from  the  World  War  peak  of  twenly-six 
billions  by  ;he  payment  of  about  a  billion  each  year  during  the 
tweiities  Oii  November  6  the  direct  gross  debt  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernnimt  was  the  startling  and  stupendous  sum  of  t37.019. 677.632  77. 
In  addition,  our  Government  has  guaranieed  in  full  the  ^'bligations 
of  25  whiliy  own^d  Government  corporation"^  and  partially  guar- 
p.nleed  the  Qbl;v;a*lons  of  10  semi-Government  coipornti ms.  This 
contingent  liab  iity  is  njiproximately  five  b'llions,  and  all  '.his  makes 
the  to' III  direr;  a:-.d  continTent  oDligations  todriy  approximately 
forty-two  billions  It  is  true  tliat  this  gross  debt  ti  subject  to  tuch 
credits  iis  may  come  from  recoverable  a8,>icts  and  the  ultimate  liqui- 
dation of  the  35  corporations  whose  obligations  have  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government  in  whole  or  In  part.  However,  an  exam. na- 
tion of  these  numerous  guaranteed  Government  corporUicns  dis- 
closes r.  ranilficalion  of  their  liabilities  and  assets  that  confuses  the 
TT\n^'  exp'-rienccd  economic  experts.  Years  will  pa.ss  before  the  re- 
coverablp  value  can  be  appraised  and  the  actual  credit  en  the 
present  forty -two  billion  gross  liabihty  of  oui'  Government  be 
determined. 

I  feel  completely  safe  In  saying  that  the  credits  ana  recoverable 
ass.cts  6'nown  in  the  Government  reports  have  been  grossly  over- 
estimated Take,  for  example,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration Tlie  Government  purchased  $500,000  of  stock  and  nticut 
84  000,000  000  of  notes  of  This  Corporation  The  stock  and  the 
notes  are  carried  on  the  Government  reports  at  face  value,  leavmij 
the  impression  that  the  total  a.'^sets  represent  sound  values  and  will 
ultimately  be  recovered  into  the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  public 
deb'  Th:s  conclusion  is  accepted  by  the  public  by  reason  of  the 
confidence  in  the  soundness  and  efQciency  of  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Jones 

However,  the  Brookings  Institution,  employed  bv  the  Senate 
Conimi-tee  on  Reorganization,  recently  disclosed  that  two  and  a  half 
billions  of  the  as.sets  of  the  R.  F.  C,  were  diverted  for  relief  expendi- 
tures and  to  pay  the  regular  expenses  of  other  agencies  and  for 
Cher  expenditures,  none  of  which  Is  recoverable.  So  today  the 
stock  of  the  R  F.  C  Is  valueless,  and  the  notes  are  not  worth  more 
tb.an  50  cents  on  the  dollar  In  recoverable  assets.  Yet  on  y  recently 
the  Ccrpfiratlon  issued  a  financial  statement  showing  and  claiming 
a  surplus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  as  of  December  31  last. 
Why  wa.s  this  devious  and  misleading  method  adopted  by  the 
officials  responsible  for  recording  appropriations?  An  inquiry  froni 
me  to  a  his^h  Budget  official  brought  the  response  that  the  only 
reason  he  could  assign  was  the  desire  to  avoid  huge  totals  in  the 
regular  appropriation  bllLs  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  the  able  Chairman 
of  the  R.  P  C  .  Is  not  responsible  for  this  confvislng  statement. 
I  happen  to  know  that  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  have  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  as  i.c<=\ied  by  the  United  States  Treastu^  Department, 
corrected  in  order  that  It  may  reflect  the  true  facts.  But  even 
Je'=;se  Jone.**.  as  able  a  businessman  as  he  Is.  cannot  collect  from 
Harry  Hopkins  money  already  spent  for  relief.  Either  two  and  a 
half  billions  should  be  appropriated  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  R  P.  c  assets  or  legislation  should  be  passed  to  UTlte  down 
the  sectirltlcs  to  true  value. 

The  financial  reports  of  the  Government  should  be  an  example 
erf  clear  and  candid  statements  such  as  the  Government  requires 


by  law  from  private-  busine.^s.  pnd  it  punishes  anv  busiiTef^sman  who 
vlohitr-  th  s  proper  law  by  Impnsonm.cnt  Tlie' com;  l^xitv  of  the 
con'ineert  !i:.hii:tv  of  the  Government  and  the  dlffictiltles  of 
llqiiKl.'ii...::  (  .M.ot  be  difcn'-«:ed  In  the  l-m.ited  tl.ne  of  rr.v  address 
yet  w(  ^000,(1  vraiu^e  thnt  the  loss^c  in  puarp.nteed  obltfatlons-- 
and  SU'!;  lo-.'.(  -  are  certain  to  bo  large  must  be  mr:  -ome  day 
a«  a  Go.vf  ri.mfnf  cvpense  cr'd  e'thrr  added  to  the  ti'-m  deljt  cr 
paid  bv  cuir^nt  t,iv«-r  The  F'ederal  Gnvemnien'  ha^  endor-od 
v.'th  full  rrrrn^r^r.  t h,'  nctef  of  tbr-«,e  num'^ou"*  c'-pnrat!'^'-';  and 
like   anv   r.t:uT  er.O'-TM-r    mu.»t    pay   if   the  makrr   of   the   rb!- -ation 

tlillh    to    piv 

Thse  Tv.entiefh  Century  Fund,  an  Independent  fa^-t -finding 
fif'-i.'v  «f'v<.  tiiat  ot:r  tntnl  G  ivrmment  dcbt.s  Federal  State  and 
lo<-h!  -of  fiiiv-«iv  billion?',  arv  "the  larpe«t  that  any  nntirn  >.?.'  i-vir 
Lao  Thl^  competent  atithcrlty  calif  this  debt  a  preat  po'^ntial 
peiil  and  recom.mendi=  that  m  the  next  fiscal  rear  a  billicn  at 
leh't  b<=  T'Sid   our   ol   c^^rrent    F.  df-ral  revnue   for' debt    ret.r«  ment 

We  are  now  <  nterint:  the  eighth  consecutive  vear  :n  wliirh  our 
Governm.ent  spends  much  more  than  its  revenue  In  our  j^'-ev.ois 
hi.'^tory  the  lonpe'-t  period  of  substantial  succes.Mve  deh.-its  was 
2  years  In  the  3  war  years,  after  deducting  leans  to  allies  cur 
Government  spent  for  normal  and  war  expense.^  only  a  little  mce 
than  It  ha-  -p.-n»  in  1935.  '36.  and  -37,  twentv-Qve  b;Il:on..<  a<'ainst 
twenty-four   bilLon^ 

Now  let  us  soc  WTia:  the  tax  burd'-n  mean.-;  in  tenns  of  each 
American  family.  Let  us  bring  to  roost  these  prolific  tax  chirkr:..- 
In  1913  the  per  capi'a  income  was  $.350  In  1P36  it  was  ?^4'-Q  a-i 
increast  of  34  percent  Total  Government  expenditure^  e^qualed 
$.:.0  per  cap.ta  m  1913  and  tl34  per  capita  in  1936  --an  inr-casc  of 
347  percent.  On  p.  per-capita  basis.  Government  cxpcnd:t.:res  in 
1913  represented  8  percent  cf  the  national  inccme.  In  193G  th.ese 
expend-.'.urer  represented  28  percent  cf  the  national  incom.c.  Pub- 
lic deb*  equaled  $59  per  capita  in  1913  and  $430  per  capt'^  In 
1936  Now  about  one-third  of  every  person's  Incom.c  would  be  re- 
quired to  mr^t  Government  expenditures  if  we  paid  as  we  spend 
These  figures  of  course,  refer  to  total  Government  cost.  Many  of 
the  States  cities,  and  counties  have  yielded  to  the  contagion  of 
extravagance  The  children  of  Uncle  Sam  have  followed  hi<  bad 
exai-phv  In  19?6  the  dct:";ts  of  all  governments  in  America  were 
seven  biMirns  nearly  five  billions  of  which  was  created  by  thi  Fed- 
eral Gcivernm^nt 

Should  we  not  hearken  even  to  the  few  voices  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness' When  we  cite  these  terrifying  figures  soni--cn--  always 
crys.  "WTint— would  you  deny  relief 'to  human  suffcrinf":':''  No; 
we  would  not  le:  anyone  starve  in  this  country,  b\:t  the  diiiuibing 
th;ii:r  i.^  that  the  iijcrcasc  :n  the  regular  expenses  of  cur  Federal 
Government  is  cncrmous  in  addition  to  the  expenditures  for  recov- 
ery and   relief. 

During  th.e  prosperous  years  of  the  tv/cntie?  cur  Government 
spent  $3, COC ,000.000  er.oh  year  and  paid  a  billion  a  year  to  retire 
the  V.'crld  War  debt 

To  get  the  debt  back  to  what  It  was  7  years  aga  we  must  pay 
one  billion  each  year  for  22  continuous  years.  Not  even  with  un- 
interrupted prosperity  for  a  whole  gcr.cra'tion  could  the  ptcple  and 
the  business  of  the  country  suttain  the  terrific  burden  necessary 
to  run  the  Government  on  this  basis  and  malie  this  debt  retire- 
ment. To  do  .TO  would  require  nearly  a  30-percent  increase  in  our 
1338  annual  tax  collections,  and  remember  that  this  year  our  tax 
collectlcns  are  estimated  to  be  the  largest  in  our  history  and  only 
approached  by  one  single  year--ln  1920— when  war  profits  were 
subjected  to  high  tax  rates. 

I  want  to  introduce  to  you  the  mysteries  of  the  two  budget  sys- 
tems. I  declare  that  our  expenses  are  now  being  leveled  off  on 
the  seven  billion  basis  because  of  the  gradual  transfer  of  emer- 
gency expenditures  to  the  regular  Budget.  lu  1934  the  Federal 
Government  adopted  the  two-budget  sy.stem:  one  for  emergency 
and  the  other  for  regular  expenses.  We  have  two  budgets  but  we 
have  only  one  Treasury.  In  1934  the  regular  Budget  pres<n',ed  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  was  two  billions  seven  hundred  niil- 
llons.  In  1938  the  regular  Budget  Ls  five  billions  four  hundred 
millions-  an  increase  of  100  percent  In  4  years. 

A  reduction  is  shown  in  the  statement  of  recovery  and  relief 
expenditures  because  many  of  the  items  of  emergency  expenditures 
have  been  made  permianent  by  transfer  to  the  regular  Budget.  An 
example  is  the  appropriation  for  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  which  was  first 
In  the  emergency  budget  and  is  now  included  in  the  regular 
expenses.  But  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  our  total  expendi- 
tures, and,  excluding  the  nonrecurring  soldiers'  bonus,  we  will 
spend  as  much  or  more  In  1938  than  we  spent  In  1937,  or  In  any 
previous  depression  year. 

At  best  it  Is  most  difficult  to  comprehend  the  expenditure  cf 
billions,  but  the  conftislon  has  been  greatly  Increased  by  this 
strange  device  for  keeping  two  budgets.  When  the  adm.inlstration 
announces  a  reduction  in  spending  for  recovery  and  relief  at  once 
we  begin  to  feel  better  and  to  tldnk  that  fijially  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  real  reduction,  but  later  we  find  the  regular  Budget  ha.'^  been 
Increased  and  the  total  is  as  much  or  more.  We  have  Jugpled 
expenditures  back  and  forth  from  one  budget  to  the  other,  but  the 
taxpayers  pay  the  bill  for  both  budgets.  The  two-budt:ct  system 
has  merely  aggravated  the  general  confusion. 

It  is  disturbing  to  see  the  astounding  and  progressive  incroa'^es 
In  the  regular  expenses  after  eliminating  all  itetns  in  t'le  emorgencv 
budget.  Tlie  follojvlng  table  of  regular  Budget  expenditures  comes 
from  official  Government  auditors  and  does  not  Include  recovery 
and  relief  expenditures. 
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1934,  two  billions  seven  hu 

1935,  three  billions  two  hu 

1936,  three  biUions  three 

1937,  four  bUlions  four 

1938,  five  billions  four  hum  I 
To  the   regular  expenses   i 

millions,  if  we  add  expend! 
works,   for   the   huge   slum-c 
session,   for   additional   T.   V 
program,  and  other  costly  pr 
under   consideration.   I   am 
reached  a  seven-billion  ann 
restraint  must  be  exerted  to 

Only    a    major    surgical 
enable  us  to  carry  the  burdei 
commence  to  retire  our 

The  difficulties  of 

greater  by  the  policy  of  the 
penditures  an  excess  of  loani 
manner  the  combined  e 
by  two  hundred  and  forty 
lected   of   capital   loans  should 
public  debt. 

In  the  Budget  of  1938,  two 
security  taxes  is  used  for 
be  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
the  specific  purpose  of  prov 

One  may  imagine  the 
from  the  Government  If  It 
and   used   for  current 
fund  for  the  security  of  the 
Nothing  Congress  has  done 
done    more    to   destroy   the 
making  lump-sum 
appropriations  has  been  mad( 
one   and  one-half  billion   of 
previous  history  of  our 

From  these  lump-svmi  _. 
lent  as  they  are  to  blank 
for  expenditure  by  the  ._„_ 
activities  of  these  departnTenia 

Over  three  billions  of  lump 
and  relief  was  allocated  for 
In  1934.   1935.  and   1936. 

I  know  something  person 
appropriations.     An  allocatlor 
made  for  the  construction  ol 
mountain  people  and  costing 
costs,   about  $8,000  per  home 
this  appropriation  for  my 
fered   to  reproduce  one  of 
to  stop  this  waste  near  my 
duced  a  bill  to  cancel  the 
working  under  pressure  to 
meets.      In    the    same    mannef 
has    built    about    15,000 
costing  more  than  $16,000  pe 
Income  group.     In  some  Lnst^.. 
estimated  the  overhead  expense 

The  huge  deficits  that  have 
not  due  to  failures  of  the 
so  that  in  1938  we  anticipate 
of  our  country. 

If  we   were  maintaining   a 
exaction  of  enormous  taxation 
as  a  patriotic  Imposition  to 
peril   expected   to   be 

without    balancing    the 

painful  taxes  without  relief 
pain.     The   patient   who 
relieved  by  morphine  but  the 
or    the    continuous    admJnlst: 
remedy  worse  than  the  disease 
Why  disguise  our  condition? 
effective  remedy  and  a  true 
recognition  of  our  economic 

What  is  our  situation  today 
most  stupendous  debt  any 

reaching  the  point  of  

factor  In  the  high  cost  of  __. 
of  the  taxes  collected  by  the 
visible  taxation  paid  by  the 
who  eats  or  buys  necessities, 
of  over  one  million  and  the 

three  millions.     If  we   

lionaires  the  money  obtained 
ment  for  only  about  3  days. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived;  the 
this  vast  debt  and  carry  this 

We  have   suspended   the 
that  provide  for  annual 
to  the  public  debt. 

We  have  assumed  the 
an  artificial  price  of  gold  throju; 
and  burying  in  the  grotojid  in 
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1938  of   five   billions   four   hundred 

for  recovery  and  relief,  for  public 

Jearance   program    begun    at    the    last 

A.'s.   for   the   cost   of   the   new   farm 

]ects  either  already  recommended  or 

cjonservative    in    saying   that   we    have 

expenditure — in  fact,  considerable 

it  to  this  huge  figure. 

to  reduce  expenditures  will 
of  sustaimng  this  annual  cost  and 
--?  debt. 

_   the  true   expenditures  are  made 
Government   m   deducting   from   ex- 
collected  over  loans  made.     In   this 
in  1937  were  reduced  in  total 
million.     Of  course,  the  excess  col- 
be   applied   to   a   reduction   of   the 


hundred  and  thirty  million  of  social- 
"ar  expenses.     The"  effect  of  this  will 

use  of  a  tax,  collected  and  paid,  for 

g  old-age  security, 

::iation  a  corporation  would  receive 
indulged   in   such   improper   tinannng 
les    an   income   dedicated    to   a   trust 
iged. 

has  contributed  to  extravagance  and 
iudget  system  than  the  practice  of 
'ins.     About  fifteen   billions  of  such 

in  the  past  4  years  j,s  compared  to 
lump-sum   appropriations   m  all  the 


-5um  appropriations  made  for  recovery 
expenditures  by   regular   departments 
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of  the  waste  involved  In  lump-sum 

from  a  lump-sum  apropriation  was 

homes  in  Virginia  to  be  rented  to 

plete.  Including  land  and  all  other 

I   had   no  opportunity  to   vote  on 

State.     A   competent    builder   of- 

homes  for  $900,  yet   my  requests 

I  home  were  unavailing.     I  intro- 

a^propriatlon,  but  the  Department  is 

ind  all  the  fund  before   Cong^resa 

the    Resettlement    Administration 

throughout    the    country,    some 

home  unit  for  rental  to  the  low- 

the  General  Accounting   Office 

to  be  40  percent. 

been  added  to  the  public  debt  are 

revenue.     Taxes  have   been   Increased 

the  highest   income   In  the  history 

balanced   budget,   even   the   painful 

from  our  people  might  be  Justified 

iieet  a  period  of  national  economic 

—      But   we    are   paying   the   taxes 

-.  Our    people    are    paying    these 

Irom  the  conditions  that  cause  the 

rs    acute    physical    pain    should    be 

cause  of  the  pain  must  be  removed 

^*'         of    morphine    will    make    the 


A  true  diagnosis  must  precede  an 
nosls  requires  a  frank  and  fearless 
predicament. 

We  work  under  the  load  of  the 
nat  on  has  ever  carried.     Our  taxes  are 
diminishing  retiims  and  today  are  a  decided 
Remember  that  more  than  half 
I'ederal  Government  comes  from  in- 
hDusewlfe,  the  laborer,  and  everyone 
Last  year   43   citizens  had   incomes 
"ate  of  these  Incomes  was  .seventy- 
all  of  this  income  of  these  mil- 
uould  operate  the  National  Govern- 
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people  as  a  whole  will  pay  most  of 
national  expenditure, 
of  statutory    debt   requirement 
""  to  the  sinking  fund  in  ratio 


responsibility  at  heavy  cost  to  maintain 
ghout  the  world.  We  are  buying 
a  costly  mausoleum  at  Fort  Knox 


the  same  gold  that  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  It  was  usable  precious  metal. 

The  Fedcrai  Government  Is  now  paying  nn  :*a  obligations  a  low 
Interest  rate  because  money  Is  cheap  Our  i,'upst  tonight.  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau.  has  admirably  managed  the  itsuance  of  cbllga- 
tion.s  at  the  lowest  possible  intcre.st  rates  But  when  the  obliga- 
tions become  duf^-and  fifteen  billions  l.s  dMe  In  the  n'xt  5 
years — we  face  a  likely  increase  In  cxlsUng  ratf^s.  The  obl!2;ar:nns 
given  by  the  Government  to  the  social  security  trust  fur.d.s  bear 
by  1  iw  3-percent  interest,  an  increa.se  of  one-half  percent  over 
the  av*-rage  rate  now  paid.  An  Increase  in  Interest  rates  will 
remain  for  a  long  time  as  a  pjotentlal  new  burden  on  the  Treasury. 
An  i::crea.se  of  1  piTcent  m<-an>  5400  000  000  annually  more  to  be 
paid  by  taxiitian 

We  are  told  th.it  a  balanrpd  Buds'et  Is  on  the  wav  I  cannot 
credit  this  prophecy  On  the  ccntrury,  I  predict  on  Julv  1,  1038. 
the  est;mated  deficit  of  895  millicn.s  will  be  at  lea^^t  twice  that 
sum  Without  reduced  .■^pendiii':  the  outlook  for  1939  U  equally 
gloomv  because  the  biLstness  recession  as  pred'cted  even  by  Gov- 
ernment offlcials  for  1938  and  ali-eady  felt  bv  buslnes.'-men  will 
be  reflected   in  revenue   receipts  for   the    1939   fiscal    Vf-ar 

My  reasons  for  predicting  a  much  lanter  1938"  deficit  are. 
first,  the  revenue  will  not  reach  the  cstlm.atos  and.  second,  the 
President  ha.s  allowed  only  180  millions  In  his  e'^timate  for  defi- 
ciency and  new  appropriations  m  the  next  8  months  while  our 
deficiency  and  new  appropriations  in   1937  were  nearlv  a  billion 

The  exccs.slvely  high  receipts  estimated  to  be  recel'vrd  from  the 
undistributed  profits  tax  will  never  matenail7.e  This  new  tax 
system  has  failed  as  a  revenue  producer  and  hxs  b(  en  a  dccidf-d 
barrier  to  ba-^iness  recovery,  for  this  law  taxes  a  cirporation  an 
additional  27  percent  for  spendmg  current  revenue  to  build  new 
plants  and  provide  new  employment  When  a  main  problem  of 
America  is  unemployment  It  l.s  a  strange  theorv  to  penalize  by 
extra  ta.xatlon  a  busmess  enterprise  desiring  to  'expand  and  em- 
ploy more  people.  Capital  must  go  to  work  to  carrv  the  present 
burden  of  unemplov-ment  bi;t  no  enterprise  can  expand  and  pay  a 
hiph  additional  tax  penalty  for  doing  so, 

A.s  I  conclude.  I  anticipate  some  may  say,  'Well  what  would  you 
do  about  If"  The  only  constnictive  thing  to  do  i.s  to  stop  writ- 
ing checks  Talk  neither  pavs  debt.-?  nor  reduces  expenses  We 
have  talked  economy,  but  nothing  h.as  been  dene  about  it  As 
one  who  has  devoted  months  of  study  to  Government  spending: 
assisted  by  com.pe'ent  experts,  I  declare  advl.sodlv  that  we  have 
the  mo«t  costly  and  wasteful  bureaucracy  at  Washington  In  the 
history  of  the  United  State's  of  .\merica  We  liave  created,  in  4 
years,  over  50  new  a^'encies  and  many  more  bureaus  and  sub- 
divisions We  have  more  than  doubled  In  4  vears  the  Federal 
employees  In  the  city  of  W.\.shingt<in.  and  the  last  report  shows  we 
are  still  adding  new  employees 

Hundreds  of  mllllon.s  cr.n  be  saved  In  administrative  and  over- 
head expen.ses  and  simplifying  the  duplications  of  Government 
agencies.  Other  hundreds  of  millions  can  be  saved  by  eliminating 
waste  and  extravagance  from  neces.sary  activities  and  by  abolish- 
ing altogether  the  less  cssenlial  activities  We  should  and  can 
at  once  go  on  a  pay-:vs-yuu-go  hasl.s-  not  by  new  taxes  but  by 
retrenchment. 

You  must  remember  that  public  economy,  like  private  economy 
is  not  spectacular  or  attractive  It  is  a  steady,  hard,  uninterest- 
ing grind  The  home  band  does  not  often  turn  out  to  greet  a 
returning  economizer  We  talk  a  lot  about  It  and  do  little  But 
under  our  present  perilous  situation  the  longer  we  defer  economy 
the  greater  and  more  terrible  the  penalty   we  will  pay. 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  1'p:nxsylvania 

IN  THE  SEXATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Noi^cmber  16.  1937 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     J.\MES    J     D.-WIS,    OF    PENNS^-LVANDL    AT 
RE.\DING.   PA.,   SEPTEMBER   17,   1937     ^"^^    ^^ 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  Reading,  Pa.,  September  17  1937  on  the 
subject  of  Our  Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

seS'rIh^''Mn?e\°"  "^  Independence  and  the  Constitution  are   in- 
separabU    linked   -o^ether      The   I>.claration  of   Independence   was 

Se  edmTJ'of  :Vl:'  'f  ""^•''   "^"^'^^-^  ^"^  ^^-^  Constitution  wL 
nToH-oi   H  ^      ^^^"^  "!'""  '^      '^'^^  ^i^at  produced  these  im- 

mortal  documents   hHd   first-hand   experience  with   the   def em  of 
centralized  government  and  the  oppr..ssiuu  of  tyranny      wihin- 
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ton.  Madison  Tlanalton.  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  and  their  a.sso- 
rifes.  did  not  read  their  les.«^ons  of  liberty  out  of  books  but  out  of 
tl-e  current  trends  of  the  time  in  wineh  tiny  hvr'ti,  Krai.klm  and 
Jefferson  haxi  made  practical  observations  while  ihey  served  this 
country  in  France.  They  spoke  with  the  authority  of  ex{x»riencc 
ard  their  words  have  met  the  test  of  practical  human  net-ds  ever 
since. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  new  and 
revolutionary  theory  of  government  was  announced.  This  theorv 
is  summed  up  in  the  three  words  by  which  It  became  known  in 
Frr.ixe.  "liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity."  Let  us,  however,  never 
fort;et  that  the  -American  Revolution  first  gave  birth  to  this  spirit 
of  liberty  and  that  the  torch  kindle<i  here  was  later  used  to  light 
the  name  of  fretxlum  on  European  shores,  CivU  liberty  under 
law.  fieedom  of  opportunity  rid  of  class  distinctions,  and  fraternity 
ba.'^ed  on  htiman  understanding  and  sympathy,  permitting  full 
freedom  of  con.science  and  the  rights  of  individual  worship,  have 
fet-r-.ed  as  the  basis  of  our  grt-at  national  progress.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  a  remarkable  statement  of  the  known 
defects  uf  b^d  government  and  Uie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  wat  set  up  to  remedy  them  and  provide  in  a  consti-uctive 
way  fur  coed  poveniment. 

liberty,  to  bo  enjoyed,  m.ust  be  limited  by  law.  Where  law  ends 
tvranny  and  oppression  b»>^::n.  This  was  known  bv  Edmund 
Burke  Jn  the  ei^'hteenth  century.  It  is  known  by  all  "thoughtful 
men  today 

It  IS  wtil  represented  In  the  words  of  Justice  Brandels  when  he 
said,  The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  the  encroachment 
by  nu:\  ol  zeal,  well  meanlne  but  without  understanding."  The 
tyranny  of  z^-alous  visionaries  acting  In  the  name  of  democracy 
can  v-pi..n  occasion  prove  to  be  Just  as  great  a  stumbling  block  to 
freedom  as  the  wlilp  hand  of  the  solitary  dictator.  A  century  of 
pr' j:e.<=s  under  the  Constitution  had  thoroughly  persuaded  our 
fntiiers  tliat  this  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  the  wisest  and  best  pro- 
vi-Sion  ever  made  for  government.  But  the  events  of  recent 
months  show  that  this  vision  has  become  dim  in  Uie  eyes  of  some 
to  v.  hf;m  have  been  entrusted  the  vast  responsibilities  of  the  ad- 
miiii-tr.'.Uon  of  gcverumcnt.  Their  lack  of  understanding  has 
rend  red  their  att-mpts  at  povernment  tlic  supreme  tragedy  of  the 
pr.-sent  epoch  of  human  events. 

B  fore  proceeding  further  let  us.  without  hesitation  or  dclav. 
admit  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  it  within  their 
pov.er  r.ot  only  to  pm*  nd  or  revise  but.  should  they  desire,  to 
abrogate  the  Federal  Con.stltution  altopether— and  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself  outlines  clearly  the  method  whereby  tl^ls  mav  be  accom- 
plished Our  forefathers  wanted  to  be  free  when  they  gathered 
in  Phiiadeli-hia  the  summ.er  of  1787  In  order  to  '•effect  a  more 
perfect  ur.lon,"  They  wanted  to  be  free  but  they  knew  the 
freedom  for  which  thry  longed  could  be  obtained  only  through 
some  repre.scntative  form  of  government,  In  the  absence  of  which 
anar  hy  and  chios  would  prevail.  Out  of  that  crucial  hour,  when 
the  souls  of  men  were  being  tried  as  by  fire,  the  Con.stltution  of 
the  UnltfHl  States  was  born.  The  Constitution  which  Is  now  the 
target  of  assault  is  the  oldest  comprehensive  written  form  of  gov- 
ernment existing:  In  the  world  today.  Tlie  peculiar  glory  of  the 
Constitution  is  that  it  is  not  a  charter  of  rights  granted  by  gov- 
ernment to  th.»  people  but  a  delegation  of  restricted  powers 
granted  to  the  Government  by  the  people,  by  whtxn  supreme 
sovereignty  Is  retained 

Progress  does  not  necessarily  Involve  the  abandonment  of  time- 
honored  and  lon?-tested  principles.  Things  are  not  Inherently  good 
because  they  ore  new  or  intrinsically  bad  because  they  are  old. 
The  prophets  of  old  were  forward -lookmg  men.  but  they  had  a  voice 
of  warning  against  forsaking  some  of  the  old  paths.  Tiie  Ten  Com- 
mandm.ents  are  Just  as  true  today  as  when  Moses  delivered  them 
from  Mount  Siral.  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  our  highest 
concept  of  ethical  Judgment,  although  it  was  set  forth  2,000 
years  ago. 

American  constitutional  government,  like  the  Golden  Pule,  is  old; 
but  whether  new  or  old.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Abandon  It, 
and  where  will  you  go?  Twenty  years  ago  we  entered  a  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Where  Is  Etiropean  democracy 
today?  One  after  another  the  democratic  forms  have  gone  down 
and  the  sword  of  dictatorship  has  flashed  in  the  sun.  Who  In 
this  community  would  wish  to  exchange  the  liberties  which  we 
enjoy  in  America  today  under  the  Constitution  for  the  relentless 
control  of  life  without  liberty  so  much  in  evidence  in  Europe  today? 

The  Constitut  en  which  gives  us  liberty  is  not  only  the  most  won- 
derful documen',  struck  off  by  the  hand  of  man  but  it  Is  a  living 
body  of  demonj.trable  truth  whereby  the  Nation  movesi  forward 
from  age  to  age  Our  Constitution  and  maimer  of  dealing  wltn  it 
through  the  principle  of  judicial  review  Is  in  harmony  with  the 
temperament  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Amendments  are 
used  to  change  it  from  time  to  time.  National  prohibition  was 
written  in  and  taken  out  through  this  orderly  process,  requiring 
the  action  of  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  O'.'ier 
nations  having  written  constitutions  have  not  always  been  able  to 
change  their  fundamental  law  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  way. 

There  have  been  innumerable  Instances  of  revolution  and  revolts 
In  other  lands.  But  we  have  had  a  forward -moving  history  of 
peaceful  adjustment  of  internal  differences  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, the  Civil  War.  but  even  that  great  struggle  has  served  to 
strengthen  the  ties  that  bind.  I  have  faith  that  our  people  will 
settle  difference?  of  opinion  which  confront  us  now  In  the  same 
law-abiding  way  which  has  brought  us  In  safety  and  prosperity  to 
the  present  hour.  We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  rioting,  violence, 
bloodshed,  and  .aiob  rule.    Ours  Is  a  coDstltuUonal  Republic  wtOx 


the  sovereignty  cf  the  people  expref<^ed  throuch  representatives  cf 
t^ieir  own  free  choice  The  pa-h  to  cont;nuf>d^l:bertv  Is  the  way  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court  ai-  the  guardian  of'  its 
integrity. 

Somct.mcs  I  wonder  if  the  Amencfin  people  reali.-e  how  well  off 
we  are  under  cur  system  of  crrvernmcnt  I  j-.m  srlari  that  I  c--  - 
from,  a  family  which,  f.^r  generations  has  had  rcs'>ect  and  venera- 
tion f.-ir  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Urited 
States  by  which  It  is  Int/^rprcted.  Durine  recent  mor.tlis  I  hnve 
had  an  opportunity  to  stand  for  this  same  Constitution  and  th-s 
venerable  Supreme  Court  when  thev  have  been  ridiculed  bv  t'-ocp 
In  power  at  Washington.  I  am  frank  to  s..v  that  when  this  fit-ht 
began  In  February  I  did  not  know  how  it  would  end.  for  the  en- 
tire force  of  the  present  administration  was  chrui;pd  to  change 
the  Court.  In  fact.  4  days  after  the  N  R  A  had  be-n  rieCared 
unconstitutional  the  President,  In  the  presence  of  Gen  Huf^h 
John-son  at  the  WTiite  House,  threatened  to  pack  the  Cotirt  and  a 
few  days  later  gave  out  the  horse  and  bugtry  statement  en  the 
Constitution  at  a  pre.ss  conference.  \^Tien  the  matter  came  l>e- 
fcre  the  Senate  Februarv  5  I  immedlatelv  start-cd  work  U:  defence 
of  the  Constitution,  and  at  Gettysburg  Februarv  12  In  a  L  n -oln 
Day  aridre.s-s.  I  said:  "Tlie  Amencr^n  people  Ivave  a  fundamc-tai 
respect  for  fair  play.  We  do  not  a^sk  that  we  shall  alwavs  win  but 
we  do  expect  to  carry  on  under  the  rules  of  the  game  Govern - 
mentally  that  means  that  we  conduct  cur  national  life  according 
to  the  Constitution,  our  national  rules,  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land. 

The  only  decent  way  to  change  the  rules  is  bv  com.mcTi  cc.ns«mt 
of  the  people  as  provided  by  the  Constitution  Maklnc  war  on 
the  umpire  is  something:  which  public  opinion  has  nevcr^toU-rntei 
In  Ameri.-a,  T^le  propos.od  chance  in  the  S-ipreme  Court  is  es.^n- 
tlally  makine  war  on  thp  mtlonal  umpire  Tliis  bl' x  directed 
aealiist  the  life  tenure  of  the  Justices  can  be  enacted  leeally  only 
through  con.s+itutional  amendment  Anv  action  which  the'  Con- 
gress may  take  on  this  subject  will  be'  Irreetilar.  for  It  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  plan  of  life  tenure  and  therefore  an  undermin- 
ing of  the  constitutlrnal  j^rovision.  T!:ie  Ci^H'^titution  prcvdes 
that  Judres  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  hold  of!lce  durine  gcHxl 
be!-avior.  N,j  legal  change  can  be  c-fTectcd  m  their  tenur.'  ot  office 
without  recourse  to  a  ccns-itu'nnril  amendment,  Tl-e  Presirimt 
has  not  suggested  a  constitutional  amendment  but  has  requested 
legislation  by  Congress  to  provide  for  a  sv-tcm  of  additional  Judpes 
In  ca.se  members  of  the  Supreme  Court'  do  n;t  re* ire  voluntarily 
at  the  aee  of  70  This  is  definitely  ;in  attrir.pt  throutrh  cmieres"- 
sional  action  to  put  pressure  on  the  Judges  to  retire  at  70,  and  Is 
to  that  extent  a  vmiatlon  ci  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  •te-rare 
of  oace  during  pood  behaviDr"  plan  cf  the  Constitution, 

There  was  ample  opponunity  to  contest  the  issue  cf  an  am.end- 
ment  during  the  campalpn.  The  administration  did  not  choose  to 
raise  It  then.  I  now  advocate  that  if  this  be  considered  a  national 
Isiue,  action  on  it  shall  bo  withheld  until  next  ve.ir  uhen  the 
people  through  the  ballot  shall  have  an  opportunitv'to  show  where 
they  stand.  Thus,  and  only  thus.  n:av  ue  be  sure  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Lincoln  shall  endure  and  that  the  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

Thtis  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  issue  I  took  my  stand 
fresolutely  against  it.  I  wa*  subjected  to  a  constant  fire  of  criti- 
cism by  certain  labor  organizations.  Only  twice  in  my  public 
career  have  criticisms  from  the  ranks  of  labor  been  directed  agam-'^t 
me.  My  representation  of  the  rights  of  labor  is  well  known  I 
need  not  discuss  it  here.  Suffice  to  sav  that  I  stood  cut  against 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  League  cf  Nations  and  I 
stood  out  against  this  attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Constitution.  Now.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  in  bo^h  of  these  c^sea 
many  who  voiced  criticism  of  my  position  are  todav  verv  glad  that 
I  stood  firm  for  American  principles  of  government. 

Great  credit  is  due  outstanding  Senators  within  the  Democratic 
Party,  with  a  life-long  record  of  liberal  principles,  who  would  not 
bow  to  White  House  pressure  to  make  war  on  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Constitution.  Stalwart  leaders  such  as  Senator  Wheelek 
of  Montana;  Senator  Buuke,  of  Nebraska;  Senator  Van  Ntrrs  of 
Indiana;  Senator  McCarran.  of  Nevada;  Senator  Copm.Atro .  of  New 
York;  and  many  others  refused  to  be  a  partv  to  this  proposal 
which  I  dare  predict  history  will  record  as  the  most  reactionary 
attack  on  representative  government  since  the  davs  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  whose  speech  given  100  years  ago  the  President  repro- 
duces only  in  part,  that  part  which  says  only  the  things  he  wishes 
to  believe. 

But  the?e  liberal-minded  Senators  within  the  Democratic  Party 
were  constanUy  subjected  to  tongue-lashing  bv  spokesmen  of  the 
New  Deal.  I  cannot  speak  plainlv  on  this  subject,  le^t  I  be  snld 
to  take  unfair  advantage  of  that  one  who  is  now  in  Europe  But 
I  shall  ask  that  these  words  of  mine  be  included  in  the  Congrf.'=- 
sioNAL  Record  when  Congress  next  convenes  in  order  that  they 
may  be  read  by  everyone. 

I  shaU  now  make  clear  that  if  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Is  still  intent  in  referring  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  "nine  old  men,"  if  In  his  opinion  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  Is  but  an  outmoded  relic  of  "horse  and 
buggy  days,"  if  he  still  agrees  with  his  father  that  "from  its  In- 
ception the  Supreme  Court  has  been  a  partisan,  political  body; 
saturated  with  politics  In  the  Inexcusable  sense:  far  more  con- 
cerned with  the  propa^tlon  of  Its  own  political  views  than  with 
a  scrupulous  interpretation  of  the  Constitution;  the  last  bul- 
wark ol  reaction."    If  the  Senator  as  the  controlling  leader  of  tbe 
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New    Deal    In    Pennsylvania 
the  leariirg;  ;5?ue   in   the  ccni 
Rppi;biicans,  should  be  wilHns 
the  :s5',;e  throughout  the  S''al  e 
to  Pittsburgh  and  back  again. 

Recently  I  attended  a  very 
Exposition      It  '.vas  the  great 
scene   showed  the   strife   of   di 
groups  of  figures,  dressed  in  1 
their  respective  banners.     But 
before  tl:e  emblem  of  peace 

The    song    It    Can't    Happe 
represents   the   desire   of   the 
revolution  and  dictatorship, 
our  preparedness  on  land,  sea, 
of   the   American  people.     It 
within   our  fraternal 
tary  societies  that  it  miist  no; 
If  we  keep  our  eyes  on  the  t 
fathers  who  gave  us  the  CJcns 
up  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
a  free  people. 

Radicalism,  like  atheism, 
dwelling  place.     It  Is  always 
grading  the  old.  while  It  holci 
never  fulfilled.     The  world  Is 
The  true  hope  of  the  futun 
respect  and  understanding  f 
for  a  better  tomorrow.    Let's 
Let's  stop  fooling  ourselves  w 
on  dreaming  but  at  the  sarr 
necessary  to  make  our  dreams 
the    highest    type    of    patriotism, 
dreaming  holds  on  to  the  bes  ; 
for  the  next  step  in  the  new. 
life  than  we  have  enjoyed  In 
greater  hope  for  humanity  thkn 
faith  of  the  fotmdlng  fathers 


organiza  tions 


Cons  Itution 


ishes.    I    say,    to   declare   this    to    be 

ressional   elections   next   year,   we,   as 

to  accept  such  a  challenge  'o  debate 

of  Pennsylvaoia  from.  Philadelphia 

splendid  display  at  the  Gr^at  I>akes 
.■\quacade  of  Billy  Rose.  The  closing 
ctatorship  and  democracy.  Various 
lack,  red,  and  brown,  appeared  with 
they  were  all  repulsed  and  gave  way 
freedom. 

Here,    sung    by    Robert    Lawrence, 

American   people   to   keep   free   from 

"t  can't  happen  here  If  we  maintain 

and  air  and  in  the  minds  and  hearts 

can't   happen   here   if   we   determine 

schools,  churches,  and  volun- 

happen  here.     It  can't  happen  here 

aditions  and  Ideals  of  the  founding 

of  the  United  States  and  set 

faithf-ul  guardian  of  the  liberties  of 


on 


hfillds  no  temples  and  constructs  no 
the  march,  tearing  down  and  de- 
out  the  lure  of  shining  promises — 
n  need  of  constructive  improvement, 
rests  In  those   who   have   sufficient 
the  past  to  use  it  as  a  foundation 
stop  trying  to  Jump  out  of  our  akms. 
th  giddy,  gilded  dreams.     Let's  keep 
s  time  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
come  true.     Such  dreaming  requires 
>m.    courage,    and    devotion.     Such 
of  the  old  while  It  reaches  forward 
No  dream  has  ever  produced  a  better 
America.     No  dream  has  ever  given  a 
our  good  forefathers'  dream — the 
In  the  American  charter  of  liberty. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0 
Tuesday, 


RADIO   ADDRESS   OP   HON 
THE    DEMOCRATIC 
AND  RECEPTION   OF   __ 
ANGELES.  CALTP.,  OCTOei^ 


Mr.  McADOO.    Mr.  Pres 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
James  A.  Parley  at  Los  Angeles 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fdllows 


It  has  been  several  years  slncje 
of  talking  to  a  Los  Angeles 
tlon   then    was   new.     It   had 
moving  that  was  destined  to 
depths  of  depression  back  to 

Our  people  had  faith   in  th 
this  job,  but  they  could  not 
had  been  fed  during  3  years  on 
While  they  huddled'  in  the  fri 
nothing  but  statements  that  .. 
and   comfort   was  just    around 
things   go  from   bad   to   worse 
lessly  waiting  for  someihlng  to 
cci:ap3e  was  upon  this  great 
new  President  came  in  that  h« 
rot  merely  letting  things  drift 
Nation. 

It  appears  to  me.  and  I  thinh 
patience  when  we  started  on 
of   trust   and   confidence   in   tht 
affords.     They  knew  that  no 
feet;  that  it  was  no  24-hour 
turn   the  tide  the  other  way." 
amount  of  fortitude  for  a 
subjected  to  such  an  experimeift 

They  did  not  murmur  when 
rledly  put  together;  they  did 
creaked  during  the  relatively 
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-I  GIBBS  McADOO 

C  \LrFORNIA 

F  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Nyvember  16,  1927 


JAMES   A.    FARLEY.    CHAIRM-^xV   OF 
NATIO^JAL    COMMITTEE.    AT    A    DINNER 
OP  CALIFORNIA.  AT  LOS 
21.  1937  I 


DEM(  >CRATS 


dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 

Calif.,  on  October  21.  1937. 

the  address  ■was  ordered  to  be 


I  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure 
lence.     The  Roosevelt  admini.=;tra- 
just    begun   to    get    the    machinery 
Ing  this  country  of  ours  out  of  the 
he  highroad  to  prosperity. 
^  President  they  had   chosen   to  do 
now  that  he  would  succeed.     They 
promises  and  Pollyanna  prophecies. 
d  misery  of  a  bitter  rime  they  got 
e  sun  was  rising  and  that  warmth 
a   certain   corner.     Thpy   had    s^en 
while   their   Government   sat    help- 
turn  up,  until  it  seemed  that  urter 
untry  of  ours.     They  saw  when  the 
,  at  least,  had  a  plan;   that  he  was 
and  trusting  to  luck  to  rescue  the 


atidience. 


bi'lng 


i 


lei 


tie 


the 


to  you,  that  the  people's  trust  and 
J  new  road  was  the  finest  example 
ir  chosen  leader  that  our  history 
''den  miracle  co'old  set  us  on  our 
to  stem  the  flood  of  disaster  and 
Nevertheless,  it  required  no  small 
■'e  to  witness  their  destinies  being 

without  alarm  or  discord. 
Lhe  emergency  machinery  was  hur- 
iiot  grumble   when   that  machinery 
1*^"'  process  of  fittUag  tiie  right  men 


in  the  right  places.     In  short,  the   ^mf>riran  people  shewed  tlirm- 
selves  the  best  sports  in  the  world  while  that  trv!:ig  p  rl  d   was 

pa.ssmg. 

It  was  fortunate  fi^r  them;  it  was  fortiinr.to  ivr  the  Dcrno  rpiic 
Parly,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  whole  world  that  our  pctple  sood 
the  gaJ  as  bravely  as  they  did  H.i  ;r  been  otherwl.'^.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  long  we  would  l;.i-.e  iluundcTcd  in  the  botr  pf 
despair 

I  remember  when  President  Roosevelt,  almf>st  as  his  fi-^t  rfflrlal 
utterance  on  reaching  the  White  House,  tcok  the  people  into  hu 
confidence  in  e.xp'.alnirg  the  bank  holiday.  It  wiis  perhaps  th.- 
Simplest  of  h;s  talks,  but  what  came  over  the  radio  that  night 
bucked  up  the  spirit  of  more  than  a  hundred  million  people  He 
said  that  evening  'There  is  an  element  m  the  rt-arijunment  of 
our  financial  ."^v'tem  more  important  than  currency,  more  im- 
portant than  ^old    and  that  Is  the  confldenre  of  the  ipecple." 

He  recognizf^  then  that  the  conrtdence  of  the  country-  -.vu.s  es,sen- 
tial  to  the  succes.s  of  the  New  I>-ai  principles,  and  he  tdd  this 
to  his  hearers  in  the.se  words  'I  can  never  be  suracl.-ntly  grateful 
to  the  people  for  r.hc  loyai  support  they  have  given  me  In  their 
acceptance  of  the  JudpnuMU  that  has  dictated  our  cou-^'-.  even 
though  all  our  pro<es8«'s  may  n.n    ha',--"   seemed   clear  to  them" 

A  lot  of  Steel  has  come  out  of  the  mill.s  since  then  A  lot  of 
oranges  have  be^n  grown  and  -old  at  .satisfactory  prices  a  lot  of 
brtdges  and  pubh^  buildings  have  «one  up.  and  milllon.s  of  people 
who  were  hopele.ssly  hunting  fnr  jobs  In  those  days  are  now  busy 
at  living  wage.s.  In  fact  It  is  another  world  we  are  living  in  than 
It  was  when  we  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  because  the  banks  had 
been  shut  up  unt.l  ii  wa.s  possible  to  sort  the  good  onr-s  out  and 
start  them  on  a  new  period  of  activliv  Incidentally,  does  it  seem 
possible  in  this  time  of  -^ecuntv  that  there  was  ever  a  period  during 
which  we  wondered  if  even  the  best  of  our  financial  inaUtuUon* 
would  be  open  for  business  next  morning? 

Wouldn't  It  sound  crai-y  now  if  mo«t  of  yotir  calm  and  steadv 
men  of  business  were  pulhnt:  out  thnr  deposits  and  stuffing  their 
eafe-depaslt  boxes  with  roM  and  cirrrncv'  That  Is  exactly  what 
they  were  doing  5  years  ago  and  in  some  causes  with  excellent  reason 

Men  are  in  bu.iines.s  to  make  money,  their  only  way  cf  doing 
this  is  to  keep  rhfir  capital  at  work  There  is  no  profit  in  fundjs 
asleep  in  a  saf->-depo<-lt  b.jx  Consequently,  we  must  ascribe  to 
the  solvency  of  th^  banks,  and  the  ron.'^equent  faith  of  the  bank's 
customers  in  that  iolvenry.  the  position  of  foundation  stone  of  our 
renewed  prosperity 

Ycu  CaJtfornlans  had  your  share  of  the  wTetrhedness  of  the 
depression,  though,  thanks  to  your  marvelous  climate  you  were 
spared  one  form  of  suffering  that  afflicted  the  North  and  East  I 
imagine  from  what  I  .saw  in  Los  Angeles  in  1934  and  whit  I  see 
today,  that  you  came  back  a  little  faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

As  a  Democrat  speak m?  to  Democrats,  I  naturallv  regard  as  at 
least  a  part  of  the  national  recoverv.  the  estabii.shrr.ent  and  con- 
firmation of  this  State  as  a  Democratic  stronghold  It  was  always 
a  mystery  to  me  how  Cahfornia,  a  land  of  liberalsm  enterprli 
and  progre.ss.  remained  sn  !,,ng  in  the  Republican  doldrums  But 
we  can  dismi.s.s  that  period  in  the  history  of  vour  great  h'tate  alonir 
With  the  other  d.'pre.s.,ron  e.einenUs  Our  party  and  this  adminis- 
tration have  reason  to  be  proud  and  grateful  for  the  part  the 
Golden  Wost  piaved  in  the  19,32  rampai^n  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
the  most  thrilling  moment  of  my  life  when  your  honored  Senator 
WILLIAM  GiBBS  McADOO.  rame  to  the  speakers  stand  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention  and  announced  that  your  delegation  and  that  of 
Jn^^f-.K  .W  consent  and  approval  of  John  N  Garner,  had  de- 
cided that  the  majority  wi.sh  of  the  convention  should  be  sus- 
^^J:^^  I  ^^"^f°7  -^^  "^'"  ^otes  of  your  44  delegates  for  Frank - 
nde^d^hflT  V  '^-  ^'  ''''  ^rou  further  that  Mr  McAdoo,  and 
indeed  the  whole  congre.v.sional  delegation  from  CaJifcrnia  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  <:ctt:r»,-  the  New  Deal  measure  a r?oss  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  con.-ratulate  California  on  that  performance 
^0,  have  a  nght  to  feel  that  your  renewed  prost,eritv  was  not  S'Te 
exclu.s.veiy  to  the  national  admmlstrati.-n.  but  that  you^Cr^ives 
contributed  largely  to  the  great  accon:uli-hmeut  i^^^-^l^cs 

We  all  know  that  the  work  of  rmoverv  Is  by  no  r-.ea-is  comnlete 
and  by  the  same  token  the  work  of  Dem'orracv  in  th  is  St^^eTsP^nf  " 
ha.f  done.  You  mu.st-and  I  am  sure  you  "wllU  put  your  %t^  J 
governm.:it  in  Democratic  hands  at  the  next  election  O  rouV.e 
I  Know  tnat  the  Democratic  organization  here  l.rbe.et  hv  a  K  t  of 
problems  t^o  which  you  have  to  find  the  r^n.s^fer  It  ,pnear  o  bo 
the  c.wse  that  the  election  of  a  Democrat;c  Governor  s^. J' ;;,^„^,'^ 
that  quite  a  number  of  eminent  menibrrs  of  the  party  ZvreZthf^ 

if^'T'conM^'^P  ^  l^'^  ^'  °'  ^^^^  ^^^  "^y  rrlendra?d  I'^^ou Id  no? 
It  I  could,  even  by  so  much  as  a  whispered  s-;c,i,es-lon  h e  n  ^n^ 
one  of  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  others.  That's  one  rule  that 
he  Democratic  national  organization  is  bound  to  adhere  t^  lon- 
S^'^^X  "^%'"  S^^^^  campaigns  within  the  partv.  It  is  v?>^ur^ob 
11^  y^  \^k'  ^V''^^  candidate.  It  Is  our  job  to  in  ure  in  ever  wav 
passible  the  election  of  that  candidate,  whoever  he  mav  he  '  I-  c?- 
dentally,  so  far  from  being  dismayed  by  the  rivalries    n  our  own 

Kafh'  rot  onfv'do^rJ"'  ^V°'^^^^^  ^"^^  ^  --rnptorn'of  pi  l,l*«" 
neaiin.     r,ot  only   do  such  rivalries  stimulate  the  actl-ities  or  'b^ 

Z^^^^"  of  our  partv  but  they  a^e  convln-Mng  e  '  dence  o^s  ifVd 
confidence  m  the  result  of  an  election.  You  do  not  find  S. 
group  of  eminent   men  contending   for  a   nominat?rm   uires?  e^ch 

iTvouW'f  °*'!i  'T''  "^'-^^  nomination  means  elec  lin  Sol 
bid  you  to  be  of  -ood  cheer  and  conduct  such  primary  battles  with 
fi^Jrt  ^nthusia^sm  you  can  muster.  But  do  not  pernin  to  A'en 
mto  the  picture  any  bitt^rnes.  that  might  inject  a^do^^t  Into  ou? 
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■naMCii.  TTe  power  of  demo,  racy  lies  in  the  principle  of  party 
toywty — and  that  means  loyalty  to  the  nominees.  And  that  goes, 
whether  you  are  happy  or  dii>appolntcd,  in  the  results  of  primarieb 
and  conventions. 

I  spoke  a  11. tie  while  ago  of  the  relative  speed  cf  recovery  here 
as  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  United  St'it.ts  Not  that  the  rest 
of  the  countr,-  has  not  come  along  in  fine  shape,  but  you  with 
yotir  fortuiiat'"  situ.'ition.  and  perhaps  the  energy  and  enterprise 
that  seems  to  go  with  the  western  atmosphere,  seem  to  have  gone 
f.istor  than  most  on  the  happy  road  to  cr>ntcntment.  I  know  of  no 
other  State  so  blessed.  Most  of  our  States  depend  largely  on  one 
or  two  Uiijor  industries.  Here  you  seem  to  have  a  Fuperiorltv  over 
all  of  them.  Your  wide  farm^s.  your  great  fruit  belt,  your  im- 
portant oil  InJustry,  your  rich  mines,  your  shipping  plants,  vour 
marvelous  fisheries,  your  cattle  ranges,  and  your  manufactories  all 
contribute  to  .-our  eminence  This  city  .seems  particularly  favored. 
I  read  in  youi  Los  Angeles  Times  the  other  day  that  motiou-pic- 
ture-bcx-office  prospects  for  this  year  are  expected  to  gross  greater 
recLipt-";  than  it  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  tilm  business.  In 
your  niustrat?d  News  I  find  it  recorded  that  your  California 
farmers  had  iK-cn  getting  better  prices  for  their  products  than 
they  have  had  for  the  past  7  years.  Another  newspaper  .story  told 
me  that  the  earnings  of  California  oil  companies  in  1937  will  ap- 
proach, and  In  some  cases  exceed,  the  records  at  the  height  of  the 
boom,  8  years  ago.  The  cold-blooded  reports  of  the  Government 
a'-,  ncies  confiim  all  of  these  stories  They  indicate  that  this  year 
the  cash  receipts  from  the  principal  farm  products  of  this  State 
will  be  a  qua-ter  of  a  billion  dollars  ^-reater  than  they  were  in 
1932.  What  is  of  probably  more  significance  is  that  each  vear 
since  the  bad  times  has  shown  an  lnciea.se  over  the  year  before. 

What  helps  the  farmer  hilps  the  rest  of  us.  You  "can  translate 
fcome  'f  thf  farmer's  profits  into  what  it  means  to  industry  bv  re- 
ferring t.i  the  automobile  statistic^  In  bad  times  your  "farmer. 
like  the  .Tst  of  us,  is  coing  to  ccr.t:r.ue  to  u.^^e  the  oici  machine  as 
long  as  it  will  rtui  Hence,  in  lt«:^2  there  were  onlv  81,0i»\)  new 
automobiles  ri'gistertd  m  Calif>  rnia.  This  year's  record  will  top 
300.000.  That  means  a  lot  more  pa.«ioIine,  which  helps  shcx)t  up 
the  profit  of  o  1  well-    for  one  ihinij 

Statistics  ar.-  rather  dreary  thing's  tu  di.scuss.  so  I  am  going  to 
cut  that  part  of  my  talk  pretty  short  I  will  just  make  refer- 
ence to  the  circunistaiice  that  Californlans  last  year  had  an 
Income  of  neirly  a  b.Ih.in  ir.T.'  than  they  had  m  1933.  Mv 
favorite  Index  of  the  trt-nd  of  hu.-i;.e=s  l.s.  i.aiurally  encuch 
what  the  Post  Office,  my  <>vn  D-'part:n"nt  in  the  national  ad- 
ministration. .'ec':rd^  You  l<i\k^  r,ui  ht  re  m  Los  Angeles  spent 
for  postage  stamps  dunij«  th-'  fi--ca!  viar  1937  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  more  tliai.  v  u  ;v,>:.t  {L:r  ix)stage  stamps  during 
the  fLscal  year  1933,  ai.ci  th.  p^  c  pie  of  California  spent  eight 
and  one-half  million  dollit.'-.-  more  i,ir  p  stage  stamps  m  the  fiscal 
year  1937  than  they  did  in  1933  Now  the  statisticians  tell  mi 
that  social  correspondence  does  no!  vary  much  from  one  year 
to  another,  bi.t  the  business  mail  is  in  a  "different  category  The 
moii"  cu.-^'ome-s  your  producers  have  the  more  letters  they  have 
to  write,  the  more  bill.-  they  mutt  send  t-ut.  and  the  more  checks 
they  pet  m  pi.yn.ent.  All  of  this  is  n  fiect<-d  m  the  rising  postal 
revenues  So  he  mails  furnish  a  good  barometer  to  the  economic 
state  of  tlie  N.ition.  I  may  tell  you  by  th"  way.  that  the  business 
of  my  Department  has  attained  such  proportions  that  the  present 
trdid  indicates  that  within  the  next  year  or  so  our  postal  receipts 
will  equal,  if  they  do  not  excefd,  the  entire  cost  of  the  Postal 
Service,  including  the  ccxst  of  subsidies  administered  bv  the  Post 
Office  Dt^partrrent  and  the  cost  of  franKeci  mail  and  preferential 
potat;-  rates  authori7,ed  by  act  cf  Coi;t:re.ss.  If  this  anticipated 
^'oal  IS  reached  and  I  have  every  Ma.s^jn  to  believe  it  will  be 
reachid-  then  the  Post  Office  D.-partment  will  not  have  to  call 
up«in  the  Treasury  for  a  single  cent  in  excess  of  otir  postal 
income  Whe  -.  postal  revenues  equal  postal  expenditures  it  will 
be  the  first  time  m  the  history  of  the  Post  Office  I>epartment 
th.it  such  a  result  h;vs  been  achieved. 

Tl;i»  leads  ne  to  another  phase  of  the  national  fiscal  situation. 
Our  p-litical  opponents  arc  harping  on  an  unbalanced  Budget. 
N.  "vT:ty  cienie-  the  importance  and  deslrabilitv  of  a  balanced 
Bu(!;,v:  it  IS  simple,  gocxl.  sound  busine.s.<;  sense  to  balance  a 
budge',  and  b  it  for  the  extraordinary  situation  which  has  existed 
in  this  country  for  several  years,  the  Budeet  would  have  been 
balanced.  In  a  recent  address  the  President  of  the  United  States 
said  that  the  administration  anticipated  that  In  the  next  fiscal 
year  the  expe:iditures  of  the  Government  will  be  brought  within 
its  income  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  particular  source  of 
worrv  nu  th.c  pan  of  those  wlio  are  fond  of  spreading  gloom  Is 
marine  the  evaporation  point  That,  of  course,  is  not  going  to 
step  ihe  m.oans  and  breast  beatings  of  the  crowd  whose  basic 
arti'-le  of  creed  Is  that  the  President  can  do  no  rirht.  They  con- 
tinue to  bemoan  the  extent  of  relief  spendings.  and  half  every 
dmp  In  the  st.(X-k  market  as  additional  evidence  that  the  country 
Is  eoine  to  the  dogs.  Time  and  continued  proeperity  will  take 
car'-  of  the  relief  expenditures  problem,  but  while  we  are  on  the 
subject  suppose  we  dig  a  little  into  that  question.  Take  your  own 
State  of  California,  Something  started  and  nurtured  the  recovery 
movement  out  here.  Tlie  aggregate  of  Government  aid  to  this 
State  -loans,  prants,  direct  relief.  Public  Works,  W.  P.  A.,  and  all 
the  rest  of  It.  amounted  to  upward  of  $1,700,000,000, 

Who  is  there  In  this  intensely  practical  State  who  believee  that 
this  was  wasted?  Why.  your  bank  deposits  alone  show  an  Increase 
of  more  than  tl,OOO.o6o.OOO. 


Io<k  at  it  from  another  angle  Assume  that  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  your  State  are  an  investment.  The  United  States 
put  m  $i,700,(jOO.OOO,  Tlie  incomes  of  vour  citizens  last  year 
amounted  to  more  than  twice  that  sum,"  Rcu^ihly  that  mcom- 
represented  an  incna.se  of  f6O0.000.0O0  over  what  it  was  when  "the 
Federal  aid  bc'an  1  would  like  to  leave  it  to  any  of  your  enter- 
prising and  succf.vsful  businessmen,  whether  he  would 'he^tate  to 
make  an  investment  which,  within  5  vears,  would  be  pavmc  35 
percent  on  the  investment':'  Moreover,  look  at  what  vou  "g<Jt  for 
the  money  aside  from  your  restored  incomes. 

Your  additional  dividends  have  come  in  the  form  of  all  s '-.rts 
of  civic  improvements  ^roads.  bridges,  sanitation.  f.o»-»d  control 
protection  against  forest  fires.  I  cannot  becin  to  recount  tlnm' 
all.  Perhaps  some  of  these  things  were  not  immediately  neccs- 
sarv-.  Just  the  same,  even,-  enterprise  and  project  made  for  addi- 
tion..! comfort,  convenience,  and  efficiency.  Tliese  works  kept 
the  idle  off  the  streets.  What  this  method  of  making  self-respect- 
ing citizens  of  many  who  would  otherwise  have  had  to  resort  t^i 
private  charity,  or  who  would  have  been  driven  to  prevmg  on 
others,  has  saved  you  in  additional  almshouses,  asvlums.  and  jails 
you  may  be  able  to  estimate;  I  am  not  . 

Take  your  C,  C  C  cam.ps.  They  have  given  vou  an  armv  of 
upstanding  young  men,  capable,  healthy.  compcU'nt,  .n  lieii  of 
a  battalion  of  derelicts,  come  to  manhoo"d  with  no  Jobs  m  sight: 
With  no  hope  m  their  hearts  and  no  stamina  in  thc'.r  bodies. 
And  while  they  were  learning  and  training  for  their  part  m  th.« 
work-a-day  world  they  were  building  dams  cutting  fire  lanes, 
and  cleanins;  up  the  brush  heaps  in  your  park  wUdcrnes.ses  and 
doing  a  thousand  other  things  that  t^nd  to  make  vour  wonderful 
parks  more  wcndcrful,  ami  safeguard  vou  against  "fire  and  flood 
Does  one  among  you  thinl.  that  the  millions  spent  m  th..t  direc- 
tion  were   wa-'^ted? 

The  rest  of  the  countrv-  has  fared  very  much  as  you  have  f.ared 
and  appreciates  what  has  been  accomplished  under  the  present 
administration    as    you    do 

Of  course  there  is  a  sour  note  here  and  there  m  the  orchestra 
we  call  public  opinion.  The  trombones  of  our  political  enemies 
croak  out  wails  and  war;anRS  of  im{>endin2  disasters  that  are 
not  going  to  happen.  Un.ible  to  deny  the  presence  of  prosperity, 
they  say  It  will  not  last  In  the  face  of  restoration  that  is  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  th''\  prc-Kiai.m  that  our  Democratic  admin- 
istration  is  ruining  the  country 

With  a  whole  Nation  vriemc"  Its  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  E>(.'niocratic  adrr^inlstration  is  doing  its  lob,  this  Jealous, 
envious,  greedy  group  is  trying  to  make  our  people  believe  that 
the  captain  who  has  brought  our  ship  through  peril  after  peril 
is  be:-.t  or.  castmc  that  ship  on  the  rooks  It  is  tlie  same  group 
that  fou::!it  Roosevelt  in  1932.  They  never  h.ave  forgiven  him  for 
defeating  the  regime  that  gave  them  rve^^•thing  and  brought  the 
res^  .-:  ti.c  country  to  the  verge  cf  d.'struction. 

They  are  trying  the  same  thine  now  They  are  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  fear  They  f.re  seeking  to  destroy  confidence  and 
scare  the  country  into  giving  them,  another  shot  at  the  job  they 
muffed  .«o  badly  More  then  ever  we  m.upt  rea:i.^/>.  as  the  President 
has  said,  that  the  only  thing  we  need   fear  is  fear  Itself. 

Sometimes  the  strategists  of  panic  speak  in  the  sepulchral  tones 
of  your  own  fellow  citizen,  e.\-Presidci:t  Hoover,  who  knows  what 
happened  but  apparently  coe,':  not  know  why  it  happened  Some- 
times their  m.outhpiece  is  a  disgruntled  Democrat  ctit  of  step  with 
his  party  and  fancyinc  that  It  L^  the  party  that  is  cut  of  step 
with  him  More  frecniently  It  Is  the  newspapers  which  sought  To 
put  the  Governor  cf  K.^nsas  in  Roosevelt's  place. 

These  are  the  people  who  proclaim  whenever  a  Democmtie 
Senator  or  Congressman  differs  from  the  President  on  any  item 
of  his  prorram,  that  our  party  has  gone  to  nieces  and  that  the 
President  has  lost  the  regard  of  the  Nation  i'Tien  thev  bring  out 
Senator  V.wdenberg — "Phonoeraph  .^rthur' — of  the  la=t  cam.naign. 
'Who  conceived  the  brlllart  idea  of  a  debate  with  recordings  ~  of 
parts  of  the  Roosevelt  speeches,  to  sing  a  dirge  for  the  r>emncratlc 
Party 

Just  how  far  they  are  getting  In  this  campaign  was  graphically 
demonstrated  recently.  In  staid  Masr-ac  husctts  the  o'her  day. 
there  wa.=  an  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  bv  the  death  of 
Con'iressman  William  P.  Connery.  chairm'an  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Labor,  The  district  concerned  was  fornierlv  heavily  Re- 
publican, It  embraces  n  irreat  indtistrial  area  and  the  GOP 
announced  that  it  would  show  in  this  election  that  the  New  Deal, 
of  which  Consrres.sman  Connery  was  a  loval  stippnrtcr.  was  re- 
pudiated and  discredited.  So  they  sent  their  war  horses  into  the 
district — among  them  their  own  Senator  Hekut  C'.pot  Lodge.  Jr.. 
and  his  collearue  from  rdjoining  New  Hampshire.  Senator  H. 
Stti  Es  Brthges— and  conducted  an  elaborate  cam.palgn  on  the  one 
Issue  of  the  New  Deal.  The  Democratic  candidate  accepted  the 
isstie.  and  so  the  1936  battle  was  fought  over  again — and  the 
Democrat  won  by  almost  the  exact  percentage  that  hi';  predecessor 
won  In  1936. 

So  lot  me  a.ssure  you,  though  I  do  not  think  you  need  anv 
assurance  that  the  so-cal'ed  Democratic  rift  exists  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  outfit  that  wotild  love  to  see  something  of  the  sort 
and  that  our  President  holds  the  affection  and  the  confidence  of 
our  country,  as  no  other  executive  has  held  it  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  As  a  conseqvience  the  Dtmiocratic  Party 
Is  as  dominant  as  ever  in  it.s  history  it  maintains  its  prestige  by 
the  only  valid  formula  of  politics,  which  Is  that  good  government 
Is  the  best  poUtlcs. 
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COT.  rage 

tioaal 


This    admin:>trntion    has    dl 
there   bef^n    the   least   hint  of 
bags  stu"ed  w:th  greenbacks  i: 
been  able  to  charge  us  vvTth  is 
groceries  to  somebody  who  couM 

Our  President  has  kept  his  f 
other   fellows   have   the   Jitters 
He  has  given  an  example  of 
deemed  necessary  for  the  na    _ 
under  a  barrage  of  abuse  that 
He   has   been   the  staunchest 
charged  with  flouting,  and 
he  has   maintained   our 
have    been    driven,    or    have 
munlsm,  we  have  pursued  our 
stitutions  unchanged,  our  1 

It   Is   because   of   these   th— 
cratic    audience    tonight   that 
They  must  remain  so.  for  the 
mitted   when  we  put  Franklin 
must  be  completed.     And  only 
do  the  Job. 


;hat 
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c  ef  ender 
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nation  al 
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Moneta  t  Policies 


EXTENSION 


HON 

OF   0 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP 

Tuesday.  Ndt)embeT 


ELMER  THOMAS 

ItLAHOMA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
16.  1937 


LETTER  FROM  COMMLTTEE  FOR  THE  NATION 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahorra 
mous  consent  to  have  printet 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the 
the  Nation  through  its  prope  • 
monetary  policies. 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 


gtm 


)nimoility 


drop 
ba:  ic 


a  )pr 
pri:e 


Hon.  Frankxin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  White  House.  Washin^. 
Dear  Mr.  President:   Since  w( 

6  to  the  decline  in  baslc-co 

steadily    more   alarming.     The 
of  30  basic  commodities  has  fall 
on   November   6.     This   is   a 
point  of  the  recovery,  when 
first  time  since  the  depression 

Never    since    the    post-war 
there  been  such  a  rapid  and  far 
price   collapse   has  gone    as   far 
in  18  months  from  July  1929  to 
the  great   depression.     This   7 
as    the   one   in    1926-27.   which 
principal  European  Central  Ba 
begging  for  reversal  of  our  Fee 
sought   then,   and   granted,   in 
national   gold  standard  to  whic 
1925  with  consequences  which  j 

The    collapse    of    commodity 
the  United  States,  being  the  only 
to   adhere   to   an    inflexible   gold 
tlcularly  precarious  position 
for   18   months   after  Great   _ 
in  1931,  and  our  recovery  has 

While  recovery  has  been 
tries,  we  have  created  for  „„. 
old   ones.     We   have   raised    w 
without  adequately  increasing  ^ 
costs  of  distribution  and  many 
We    have    created    a   situation    \.„ 
prices  down   to  the  present  leve 
up  unbearable  stresses  and  strai 

We  have,  in  short,  recreated 
In    March    1933.     Now.    as    then.    . 
profltable  prices  must  be  restored 
materials. 

Continuation  on  the  present, 
will  cut  deeply  into  farmers'  spe 
abnormally   large   crops.     It    will 
metals,  oil.  coal.  lumber,  and  oth^ 
Increase  urban  unemployment 
tlon  for  relief  while  decreasing' 


Federal 
order 
c  1   Gi 
pr  3ved 


Otr 

Briti  tin 
la§  ged 
procedding 
ourselves 

ragi  IS 
oir 


where 


ns 


tl 
ti 


bursed    blllions^-and    nowhere    h.i.? 

■andal.     There   are   no   little   black 

the  picture.     The  -vorst  they  have 

we  may  have  given  $4  worth  of 

have  afforded  to  pay  for  them 

on  the  ground.     He  has  let  the 
and   has  smiled    at  their    ravings, 
in  going  forward  with  what  he 
welfare:   an  exercise  of  patience 
no  lesser  man  could  have  shown- 
of   the   Constitution   he   is 
the  conflicts  of  a  disturbed  world 
prestige.     While   other  countries 
into   dictatorships    or    corn- 
calm  course  as  a  republic,  our  in- 
sustained, 
that  I   am   able   to  tell   a  Demo- 
our   party's    prospects    are    perfect, 
great  task  to  which  we  were  com- 
D.  Roosevelt   in   the  'White  House, 
a  Democratic  administration   can 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 

in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

:»resident  by  the  Committee  for 

representatives,  relative  to  our 

the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 


C^OMMrrTEE     FOR     THE     N.\TION, 

Neic  York,  November  10,  1937. 


D.  C.  1 

called  yom-  attention  on  October 
ty  prices  the  situation  has  grown 
.  ournal    of   Commerce    price    md^x 
'^n  from  177.1  on  March  31  to  131  6 
of   25.7   percent    from    the   high 
-producers'  prices   were,   for  the 
reaching  parity  with  their  costs, 
readjustments    of    1920-21    has 
reaching  decline.     The  commodity 
in   the    last    7   months   as    it   did 
December  1930,  which  precipitated 
rionths'    decline   is   twice    as   great 
brought    the    heads    of   the    three 
"s  to  New   York  and   Washington 
Reserve  policy.     This  relief  was 
!r   TO   help   maintain   the   intpr- 
1   Great  Britain   had   returned   in 
disastrous  to  British  business 
)rices    is    today    world-wide.     And 
important  Nation  now  attempting 
standard,   finds   itself    in   a   par- 
corrective  measures  were  delayed 
abandoned   the   gold   standard 
lar  behind  world  recovery. 
■  more  rapidly  in  other  coun- 
new  problems  and  intensified 
and    created    new   tax    burdens 
ability  to  pay.     'We  have  frozen 
fixed   charges  at  new  high  levels 
'"ere    deflation    of    wages    and    all 
of   commodity  prices   would   set 
of  deflation, 
tjhe   problem   which   confronted  us 
deflation    must    be    stopped,    and 
■"  for  the  producers  of  basic  raw 


or  a  lower,  commodity  price  level 

idable  Income,  even  if  they  grow 

mean    disaster   for    producers   of 

r  basic  products,     It  will  greatly 

IS  winter.     It  will  increase  taxa- 

e  ability  to  pay  taxes. 


Failure  to  correct  promptly  the  present  nilnou.s  dl5parlty  be- 
tween basic  commodity  prices  and  other  prices  and  costs  must  re- 
sult in  further  unbalancing  the  Budget  and  making  a  much- 
dreaded  inflation  unavoidable.  Either  commodity  prices  mu.st  ba 
brought  up  or  national  income  must  Inevitably  come  down  to 
correspond  to  the  commodity  price  level.  And  with  such  nduc- 
tlon  in  the  national  Income,  present  public  and  Tirlvate  debts  can 
never  be  met. 

We.  therefore,  .suggest  that  the  situation  demands  Immodlata 
cnticil  reexamination  of  the  causes  of  the  world  depre-.slon-  % 
reappraisal  of  the  measures  which  have  been  used  to  combat  If 
rejection  of  tho.se  policies  which  have  failed,  and  fearles-s  applica- 
tion of  those  measures  which,  In  the  light  of  rxperience  here  and 
abroad,  give  the  best  proniLse  of  present  and  permanent  rrhcf 

When  conditions  were  at  th^Mr  worst  in  19:32  a  «rnup  r)f  Ameri- 
can busines.smcn,  with  the  rooppration  of  national  farm  nrtrani/a- 
tiuns  and  a  leading  ecom^mic  research  bodv,  studied  world  recov- 
ery probiem.s,  and.  in  February  \'j:i3.  pre.sented  their  fact.s  and 
conclusions  to  advisers  of  the  President-elect.  Those  who  ePL-i^-ed 
in  that  study  were,  and  still  are,  opposod  to  prmtlng-prrs.s 'ilnd 
budgetary  inflation  ^ 

'Orthodox"  procedure  -hen.  us  now.  called  for  still  more  defla- 
tion until  all  prices  were  brought  down  to  the  ruinous  level  of 
commodity  prices  But  reali.st.s  recognized  that  .such  a  deflation 
would  result  in  almo.st  universal  bankruptcy,  and  no  one  dared  fac« 
Its  social  and  political  const^quences 

After  examinlr.s-  every  suR-ested  alternative,  these  investigators— 
who  later  became  known  a.s  the  Committee  for  the  Nation- -wer» 
faced  with  the  conckLsions  reached  in  1932  by  the  British  Empire 
Conference-  That  world  recovery  depended  upon  restoring  profit- 
^^ifJJ  .^"l  ^k"^"'  ''"^  "'^•''  producers  of  the  basic  raw  ma- 
hJ    t^         1  ba.sic- producer  half  of  the  population  could  buy 

the  goods  and  services  of  the  other  half.  How  could  this  price 
restoration   be   accomplished  ^ 

The    only    means    that    w.-v.s    proving    effective    anvwhere    in    the 

world    was   currency   management,    which    was  then   and   still    is^ 

httle   understood    in    the    United   Stales.     The    elTectB   of    moneta^ 

management   were,    nevertheless,    plainlv   apparent    m    19'<?    n    thi 

^!t  .'h^'":^    °^.  Amencari     corporations    doing    bu.sinesa"  abroai 

St^the  .Jh  ^  '''V'''''  "P-^^"  '^^  ^''••^^'"^'^^  '"  ^^^^  country  a^  It 
Itm  rfJ  standard  and  continued  depre.ssion  in  every  ctDuntry 
still  adhering  to  that  standard  i-Tjuuiry 

Argentina  and  Australia  had  been  the  flrst  to  ahanHnn  t>,»  .,,»„- 
national  gold  s^u.dard  :n  December  1929      At  lett  fo"rr  o^h-V  nil 
Uons  had  followed  before  Great  Britain.  Scandinavia,  and  the  re^t 
of  the  sterling  bloc  took  the  same  course   in    1931.     Tho.2-   rationj 

^it'on^o?  ;h'  ''■^"'  '■'^^^''  "'  "'^^'^  depression  by  their  earl     re"! 

ogTit.on  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  their  Internal  once 
evei...  as  measured  m  their  own  currencies  rei,ardle"s  of  ^he^^oU 
u;rd°rd     'sT  •■"  ""^''^fT  •"  '"^^''"^^^  ^y  ^^^  mt^rnatfonai  g^ Id 

i».S[''^V'*i"'^  ^^'^  ''^'■^^  ''^  ^' -"^  ^"^  tran.'^portation  rost-s    the  price 

evel  of  basic  commodities  within  a  rountrv,  regardless  of  whether 

It   produces   an  exportable  surplus  of  .such"  comnvxl'Mes    -s   d-ir 

mined  by  (a,   the  amount  of  g^old  those  rommX^.^e^changf^o; 

m  world  markets,  and   (b)    the  amount  of  gold  in  a  naMor  s  cur 

rency   unit.     Therefore   basic  commoditv   prices   within   a    court?; 

respond  m  mathematical  proportion  to  -  har.ges  in  ihe  gold  corned 

of  th.'it  country's  currency  unit.  '-"HLfiis 

Examination  of  the  erratic  post-war  behavior  of  gold  led  to  the 

ineTl^'^h'e"  '""r-'  "^°^^^^^  readju.stments  throu.hout^he  world  wl^e 

f^ri   1^    >,    Governments,  b.-inks.  and   Indivld-ials  were  scr'unhl  ne 

or  geld,  hoarding  it  and  causing  violent  fluctuation^  in  Vs  vaiC? 

I^h'  ■"^^"^^^'^  ^P  '1'^  of  a  tixed  wei-ht  of  one  'ninmodi'v  - 
f  nJ^nf  '^^  '^^^^^^  of  value  had  been  abandoned  by  tST'il  Ulr- 
1  ng  bloc  CTJuntrie,  under  Great  Britain's  leadersh  p  A  crc"- 
'or  nnH°^  t he^ pri i.cipal  basic  commodities  on  which  pl^oplede^nd 
H^r.^^'^K,-''"^^-"'^  ^^'^  "^■^'^'"'"  ^'^^  becoming  recogni 'ed  as  a  m.^rS 
dependable  standard,  and  stability  m  terms  of  a  suiUbie  c  ommoCtv" 
price  ind.:x  was  becoming  the  gtude  of  monetary  n;a:rac.>ment^ 

B.itish  Empire  monetary  policy  was  directed  first   toward  raism- 
ba^ic   comn^.odity   prices   which   had    fallen   far   below   other   p  lees" 

^ex"o'b'lecm-f  ^^'^'T"^^'''  P"^"  '^  remuneratu^   le'veS  the 

of^^mTnTcfmS^c^ti'^s-:'^^  ^'^^  ^"^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^ ^^^V^^^ 

of^^oM  ,~n^H'''''^  "'.^"'"^  ""'^  fluctuating  violently,  the  amount 
of  gold  m  the  pound  sterling  was  allowed  to  vary  every  div  -^ 
the  -upply  of  gold  and  the  demand  for  gold  fltictur-ted  As  th^ 
gold  content  of  sterling  fluctuated,  the  |old  content  of  all  the 
currencies  pegged  to  sterling  also  fluctuated  from  day   to  dify    bu? 

wha?  L  ^wouVd  IZ^T  '''°"'  ''■  ^^'  ''''  weight  o^  moneV  but 
What  I.  Aould  buy  became  the  first  consideration  of  rrn-tirv 
management.     In   each   of   the  countries   of   the   surh    g    hi  e   ihl 

^S"' J""'"  ""  ^'''^^  ^^^  ^^^^i"«  1°  commodity  pr Ues  w.  l,  u  he 
country,  keep  its  basic  producers  solvent,  and  througli  Nestor  a'  on 

pro^peritr  "^  ^°''''  '°  ''""'^^  ''''  roundatiC;L";f"a'gener°Jl 

iQ??''  ^^^^^f"^'   y°"  Started   upon   a   similar  monetary   policy    in 

proved  fact.  ^         ^  ^"''^  ^'^^  ''^''^'^-     T^  is  a  statlsticaUy 
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Monetary  policy  was  rapidly  meeting  the  greatest  need  of  the 
emergency  in  1033  That  prentest  nerd  wns  to  lift  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  price  love!  -f  •>i.'  basic-pri>ducer  half  of  our  people  so 
that  their  power  to  pirc;,.,.^e  ircni  Uie  otl.er  half  might  be  re- 
stored. Responding  dir.iUy  ..nd  .mmeuiatcly  to  monetary  action, 
conimcdity  prices  ros(>  rapidly,  while  costs  of  distribution,  wages' 
the  prices  of  finished  goods,  and  the  cost  of  living  started  to  rise! 
but   slowly 

If  thi.s  prcKPdure  had  been  carried  through,  and  without  con- 
tradictory measures  to  oiTset  it,  economic  balance  and  resultiin' 
prcttiperity  v.ould  have  been  restored  without  the  long  delays,  the 
con.sequcnt  destruction  of  human  and  property  values,  and"  with- 
out tiie  excessive  tax  burdens  which  have  resulted  from  abandon- 
iniT  the  monetary  procedure  to  which  the  sterliag-bioc  nations 
ha\e  adhered 

As  prcxjf  of  the  foregoing  assertion,  we  offer  the  fact  that  the 
countrits  of  the  sterling  bloc  that  went  through  with  this  pro- 
cedure, with  600,000,000  population,  have  balanced  budgets  pros- 
perity for  their  farmers  and  other  basic  producers  with  expandinc 
production,  high  building  activity,  and  relatively  little— in  some 
ca.ses  no — unemployment. 

But  some  persons,  who  never  .seem  to  have  comprehended  the 
principles  of  price  changes,  began  in  1933  bombarding  you  with 
propaganda  that  all  prices  should  be  raised  at  once;  hence  N  R  A 
wjiich  drove  up  wages  and  all  prices.  In  this  way  we  continued 
the  disparity  between  farmers  and  other  basic  producers'  prices 
which  had  fallen  much  the  farthest  in  the  depression,  and  the  pnce 
level  of  the  other  half  of  the  population.  Thus  our  depression  was 
uruieces-sarily  prolonged 

Now  a  new  disparity  has  been  created  by  a  new  gold  panic  bring- 
ing another  collapse  of  basic  producers'  prices.  And  so  long  as 
we  remain  anchored  to  a  fixed  gold -con  tent  currency— that  is  to  a 
fixed  dollar  price  of  gold  -our  farmers  and  other  basic  producers 
will  rcn.ain  at  the  mercy  of  unpredictable  world  forces  which  again 
are  cauMntr  violent  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  gold. 

With  the  dollar  price  of  gold  fixed  inflexibly,  basic  commodity 
prices,  measured  in  dollars,  must  follow  down  or  up  as  the  world 
ur.certamtles,  war  psychology,  speculation,  hoarding,  and  fliehts  of 
capital  from  country  to  country  cause  the  value  of  gold  to  fluctuate 

Tlie  Committee  for  the  Nation  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  most  e.ssential  instrument  of  monetary  m.rmape- 
ment  is  the  power  to  vary  the  official  price  of  gold  to  off"set  fluctu- 
aMons  in  tlie  world  value  of  gold.  The  Gold  Ro-erve  Act  of  1934 
whirh  put  us  bark  on  a  fixed  cold  stand.T.rd  at  %?,')  an  oun-e  made 
effective  currency  management  Im.possible  l>ecause  our  ba.' ic  com- 
nv>d:ty  price  level  was  thereby  tied  to  the  fluctuating  value  of  pold 
in  world  markets 

When  our  price  rf  gold  wns  fixed  at  $35  our  principal  comDetltors 
as  rnw-material  producers  had  already  raised  their  official  prices  of 
poiri  much  further  than  we:  yet  thev  retained  and  still  retain  their 
freedom  to  po  sMll  further,  if  necessary-,  to  protect  their  own 
Internal  commod'ty  price  levels. 

Tlie  nnncipnl  raw-material  produclns:  countries  with  which  otir 
farmer.s  and  c-tiier  ba-ic  producers  must  compete  have  compensated 
for  the  shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  gold  for  whlcli  .-^ll  basic  prod- 
ucts exchanfp  Under  British  guidance  the'-e  countries  have  in- 
crea.sed  their  prices  of  gold  much  m.ore  adequately  than  has  the 
Unite  i  States  T'ne  table  below  shows  the  percentage'  of  increa.se 
since  1929  in  the  prices  of  gold  in  seven  countries,  all  large  pro- 
ducers of  raw  matf-rials;  also  the  equivalent  of  this  percentage 
when  translated  Into  dollars: 
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With  the  value  of  gold  as  it  has  been  since  1929.  our  dollar  price 
of  gold  has  never  been  high  enough  to  give  our  farmers  and  basic 
producers  normal  prices  with  normal  production.  The  American 
producer  is  therefore  unduly  handicapped  by  high  fixed  charges, 
freight,  taxes,  and  interest.  The  farmers  and  raw-material  pro- 
ducers of  the  sterling  nations  enjoy  a  great  advantage  with  their 
higher  prices  of  gold,  because  In  their  respective  currencies  they 
receive  higher  prices  than  otir  farmers  receive  In  dollars  although 
they  must  exchange  their  basic  products  for  the  same  amount  of 
gold  thr;t  our  farmers  do.  When  their  basic  producers  sell  a  ton 
of  wheat,  wool.  lead,  or  copper,  receiving,  as  Inexorably  is  the  case, 
the  same  amount  of  gold  that  our  basic  producers  receive;  their 
prices  in  terms  of  th^ir  currencies  ore  from  20  percent  to  100  per- 
cent higher  than  the  prices  our  producers  receive  In  dollars.  This 
is  the  rca.'on  why  tlieir  farmers  find  it  profltable  to  grow  and  pro- 
duce more  while  our  farmers,  deflated  by  too  low  a  price  of  gold, 
are  bcine  forced  to  scarcity  measures  to  false  prices 

A  realistic  outlook  on  world  conditions  shows  only  continuing 
instability  in  the  value  of  gold.  Changing  demand  for  gold  works 
Irrc  pec  ive  cf  whether  crops  are  large  or  small,  and  independently 
of  events  in  any  one  country. 

G'^ld  wns  r^ad'^ally  losing  value  until  the  rever?,al  of  trend  be- 
ginning   Lut    spring.      Since    March    the    value    of    gold    measured 


by  the  30  basic  commodities  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  index  has 
increased  34  5  percent.  Tills  means  that  our  basic  producers  In 
order  to  get  as  many  dollars  of  the  same  cold  content  as  they 
received  la.~t  M;irch  for  3  tons,  must  now  deiver  4  tons  of  thei"r 
products  Our  farm  income,  biised  on  i\\^  ^  alue  of  gold  last  March 
w-as  estimated  to  be  $10,000,000,000  If  farm  production  and 
tlie  weight  of  gold  in  the  dollar  remain  the  same  but  the  exchange 
vaiue  of  gold  for  other  commodities  continues  to  be  one-third 
hi^-her  than  la.'^i  March,  farm  income  may  be  rcdurcd  next  year  to 
seven  and  one-half  to  eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars 

Let   us  see   what   a   farm   income   of   seven   and   one-half   billion 

dollars   would   mean.     Then   deduct  production   cxt^enses fe-ti'^z- 

ers,  freight.  Implements,  taxes,  etc.  There  will  reir/ain  in  ca.-ih  and 
kind  for  farm  owners  and  farm  workers  $4  235  000  OOO  Di'-anh'-'^td 
as  wages  to  the  10,472.030  per.'^ns  gainfullv  employed  in  farming 
It  will  give  each  owner  and  lured  farm  worker  onlv  *404  a  year  or 
$1,29  a  day.  If  food  raised  and  consumed  on  the  "farm  is  omitted 
from  this  calculation  it  leaves  the  farm  income  equal  only  to  a 
wage  of  $1  a  day  for  owner  and  worker.  It  leaves  no  capital  return 
for  farm  property  and  nothing  for  the  productive  labor  of  22.000,- 
000  farm  women  and  children. 

If  the  farm  Income  of  the  current  year  had  rea^:hed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultures  estimate  of  $10.000  000,000,  and  if  the  entire 
sum,  after  deducting  production  expen.ses,  were  applied  exclusively 
as  wages,  it  would  have  yielded  an  average  vearlv  income  for  each 
farm  owner  and  hired  worker  of  $526,  This  equals  51  68  per  day 
of  which  42  cenu  Is  represented  by  products  produced  and  con- 
sumed on  the  farm:  the  bclance  leaving  an  average  cash  wage  of 
ti.26  per  day.  If  the  United  States  farm  Income,  now  reduced  by 
deflationary  monetary  fcrcts  were  lifted  to  $15.000.00C',OOu  as  I't 
easily  cculd  b*v  by  an  adequate  price  of  gold,  our  farme-s  cud 
weive  an  average  of  3  percent  on  their  capital  invc.-tmeni  aid 
have  in  addition  a  daily  average  wage  m  cash  and  kind  for  farm 
owners  and  hired  workers  of  $2  per  dav— a  wage  still  very  low 
compared   with   urban   wattes 

A  price  of  guld  which  would  thus  increase  farm  income  would 
also  lift  the  income  and  purchasing  power  of  producers  of  othe^- 
basic  commodities  by  at  least  $3,000,000  000  Thus,  w;:hout  bu-- 
drninc  the  Treasury,  the  United  States  economy  would  have 
$8  0(10  000.000  more  annually  of  purchasing  power,  aii  amount  suffi- 
ce, ni  to  create  empioymient  for  iliree  U)  fcur  million  more  workers 
Such  was  the  road  to  recovery  that  the  sterling  nations  haNe 
traveled. 

In  England's  sterling  bloc  there  are  six  n.".:icns  in  which  farm- 
ing  and   raw-niat<>.'-ial   prc>ducticn  piav   an   important  rcle Arc^n- 

tlna,  Denmark,  Brazil.  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand  '  Tl,('se 
nations  have  ra:.sed  their  prices  of  gold  a-/,  average  of  132  percent. 
which  would  correspond  to  an  average  dcilar  price  cf  $47  95  com- 
pared with  our  increase  of  only  69  percent  to  $35 

Tlie  destruction  of  basic  commoi-ity  prices  is  the  underlvmt: 
cause  of  depression  and  continuing  une'iiTMovment,  Factorie-  sup- 
plying basic  producers'  requirement?  arc  alrcadv  feeling  a  s^n  ker- 
ing  in  sales:  their  slewing  down  will  affect  others,  Tlie  vic.ou.s 
cycle  of  price  deflation  and  consequent  unemployment  is  acan 
running  its  disastrous  course  as  it  d;d  from   1929  to  19:33 

II  two  uiid  one-half  biUicn  dollars  of  farm  purchasing  power  is 
destroyed,  direct  employment  for  approximately  l.OCO.OOO  urban 
workers  will  be  wiped  out  and  much  more  secondary  unemplcy- 
ment  created.  Other  basic  producers  are  already  suffering  fro'm 
a  similar  drop  in  prices,  income,  and  purchasing  power  Farm  and 
ba=ic  producer  income  will  be  reduced  by  four  to  five  billion  dol- 
lars, and  cmplcym.ent  for  two  or  three  million  w  rkcrs  -^-iii  be 
destroyed  if  the  present  monetary  derangement  is  allowed  to  carry 
through  for  a   year. 

We  are  confronted  by  the  same  destructive  monetary  force  wliich 
tore  down  our  prosperity  between  1929  and  1933  The  same  cor- 
rective measures  that  proved  effective  in  the  United  States  in  the 
first  months  of  yotir  administration,  as  thev  did  m  other  countries 
should  be  applied  without  delay.  Had  thev  been  apnlied  a  few 
months  ago.  the  present  disasters  to  workers,  employers,  and  in- 
vestors could  have  been  prevented. 

Without  waiting  for  congressional  action,  the  Prasident  has 
power  to  raise  the  United  Suites  price  of  gold  from  $35  to  $41  34  an 
ounce.  Barring  a  still  further  rise  in  the  world  value  of  gold  this 
would  almost  Immediately  raise  basic  commoditv  prices  18  percent. 
While  this  would  restore  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
commodity  decline  of  recent  months,  it  would  steady  panicky 
markets  while  permanent  corrective  measures  were  being  initiated. 

No  stable  agricultural  prices,  no  stable  business,  no  stable  em- 
ployment can  be  built  on  an  unstable,  wildly  var'.-ing  standard  of 
value.  For  a  century,  from  Trafalgar  to  "Jutland,  British  sea 
power  dominated  the  world,  and  British  finance  managed  the  in- 
ternaticnal  gold  standard  with  a  fair  degree  of  success^.  Now  the 
stams  quo  is  being  challenged  on  all  continents.  Every  nation 
se€k.s  to  build  up  a  war  chest  of  gold.  Waves  of  war  fear  s]>ecu- 
la*ion,  hoardine,  and  panic  enhance  the  value  of  c::'ld,  The.se  un- 
predictable world  forces  should  not  be  permitted  to  destroy  the 
balance  between  the  various  economic  groups  within  our  own 
country. 

More  than  90  percent  cf  all  our  busines-s  Is  internal  Our  farms, 
mines,  and  forests  can  produce  raw  materials  In  superabundance! 
We  have  the  most  efficient  transportation  system,  the  best-tooled 
and  effective  factories  and  the  most  efficient  labor  in  the  world. 
The  cau.se  of  the  disaster  since  1929  was  a  d:=-ordtr  in  our  price 
system — the  mechanism  by  which  iroods  and  ."services  are  distributed. 
And   this   disorder   was  caused   by   the  iuitabiliiy   uf   gold,  giving 
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ii.s  n-.  un-table  dollar  which 
pcw'T  fir?:  rf  cne  eroup  anc: 
rer.'.oved,   rr.c-t   of  the  econo 
for  reform  would  disappear. 

We   must  reccgnii'e   that 
tury.     Then  geld  wrs  rea.sona 
so   wild,    so   erratic,   so    rapid 
ether  commodities  that  no  r 

V/e  should,  therefore,  £;et 
returning  to   a  fixed   gold  st 
transformaticn  cf  world  cond 
mtrly  m.acie  the  gold  stai^dar 

V.'c    should    establish    a    fr 
the  British   Empire  has  in   L 
as  a  f'om.mcdity  and  its  pricf 
dem.and  and  supply, 

V.'e    should    remove   the    p 
the  objective  of  United  State 

Eccnom.ic  and  m.onetary  st, 
the  dollar  equivalent  to  one 
fcrty-first  of  an  ounce  of 
under  present  world  condit 
tionally  if  Congress  will  m 
buying  and  debt-paying  pov 
kept  equivalent  to  a  cross  = 
commodities. 

Our  economic  order   canr. 
level   changes   such   as   we   s 
since  March  of  thi.?  year. 
Vtry  truly  yours. 
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Pending  Farm  Legislation 


Mr,  EICHER.     Mr.  Spci 
my  remarks,  I  include  an 
Missouri  Parmer  and 
together  with  comment  ttjereon 
Hirth,  on  the  subject  of 
caUy  the  bill  known  as  the 
H.  R.  7475. 


[From  the  Missouri  :^ 
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(By  Congressman 

How  long  would  Henry 
of    his   automobiles    were   fu 
cr   the   Liverpool    Grain 
knows  to  a  gnat's  heel  exac 
and  because  he  has  absolute 

The   farm   problem   will 
farmer  of  America  can  exert 
or  the  other  of  his  business 
will    continue    to   slide 
scale    and    the    distressing    . 
will   keep   on   accumulating. 

The  necessary  cooperation 
his  selling  price  can  be  prov 
is  true  the  Supreme  Court 
not  control  production  on 
same  Supreme  Court  has  said 
any   commodity  starts  to 
state  commerce,  and  that, 
the    constitutional    power    to 
Interest. 

The  Department  of 
ment  of  the  Invalid  A.  A.  A 
face  of  the  practical  certai_ 
will  again  hold  It  invalid,  a 
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trous  fiuctitations  in  price  le 
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survive   con-inuing   dispstrcus   v::ce 
t-red   from    1920    to    1933    and   a^ain 


CcMMrrrrr   for   the   rr^rtov, 
y  Fred    H,    Sexautr. 

E.\RL    Harding, 
•mbe^s  of  ihe  Direct-.vg  Committee. 


EXTENSIO|\  OF  REMARKS! 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

F   IOWA  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE    3F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  N^wember  16.  1937  I 


ARTICLE  BY  HON,  EI  WARD  C.  EICHER,  OF  IOWA 


li^r,  under  permission  to  extend 

article  written   by  me   for   the 

printed  in  its  issue  of  October  15.  1937, 

by  the  publisher,  WilLam 

per^ding  farm  legislation,  ar.d  specifi- 

McAdoo-Eicher  bill.  S.  2732  and 


='armer  of  October  15,   1$37] 
Uncle   SAM'i  Forgotten    Nephew       1 


Edward  C.  Eicheh,  of  Iow«i) 

stay  In  business  if  the  sell  in::;  price 

by   the    Chicago    Board    cf  "rrnde. 

".ge?     He    is   success-ful    because    h  _■ 

how  much  his  production  cost.s  ..re, 

control  over  his  selling  price. 
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will  enable  the  farmer  to  control 
iped  by  the  Federal   Government.     It 
declared  that  a  Federal  law  can- 
farm,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
;hat  the  fixing  of  the  price  at  which 
e   in   interstate   commerce    is   inter- 
therefore,  the  Federal  Government  has 
regulate    that    price    in    tlie    public 


continues  to  press  for  reenact- 
production  control  principle  in  the 
that  the  present  Supreme  Court 
also  in  the  face  of  the  practical 
I,  no  matter  how  large,  will  not 
ion  control  that  will  prevent  disas- 
(Is,  unless  drought  years  come  along 
IS  they  did  in  1934  and  1936. 


Why  hasn't  the  time  arrived  for  direct  art. on  whiJi  •.vili  pff^r- 
tlveiy  give  the  farmer  equality  with  industry  without  ri.-k  of 
another  rebuff  by  the  Supreme  Court? 

THE    193  2   PLATTOR.MS 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1932  demanded  "the  enac'mrnt  of 
every  constitutional  measure  that  will  aid  the  farmers  to  receive 
for  their  basic  farm  commodities  prices  in  excess  of  cost"  and 
condemned  "the  unsound  policy  of  ri-strictlng  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  the  demands  of  the  domestic  market."  .'\:!  •  i  the 
farm  organizations  had  agreed  to  this  platform  at  cunf'-iences 
held  on  the  6th.  7th.  and  8th  of  January  1932,  and  the  Grange. 
the  Union,  and  the  Bureau  had  published  a  Joint  circular  en- 
dorsing it  as  one  of  the  three  alternative  propositions,  the  other 
two  being  the  equalization  fee  and  the  debenture 

The  Republican  platform  for  1932  declared  f<  r  'h  •  c-  rrmi  of 
production  to  such  volume  as  will  balance  supply  with  demand" 
and  "the  control  of  the  acreage  of  land  under  culMvatlon  as  an 
aid  to  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  To  balance  protluctlon  "  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  A  A.  A.  was  literally  the  Rrpubhcan  plaff(  rin 
with  the  so-called  "parity"  idea  added  This  proeram  wa.s  nf^vir 
agreed  upon  by  the  farm  organizations  and  they  have  n^ver  b<>en 
together  since,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  farm  orcanizations  could 
have  been  kept  united  upon  the  cost  of  pr'.duclion  principle 

Why  is  A.  A  A  the  wrong  solutinn''  The  f'.r  t  futstanc'ing 
reason  is  that  the  surpluses  in  the  North  and  We-t  have  b-^r-n 
so  small  since  1020  that  the  producers  c<:nild  nfford  to  ^uvp  'hem 
to  the  Government  for  u.se  as  an  ever-normal  granary  In  rxi  h,u^ge 
for  its  cooperative  service  in  fixing  fnr  roturn  prices  fc^r  th** 
domestic  consumption  percentages,  "I  iie  yearb-^'O'rs  show  that 
for  the  last  20  years  the  averpge  surplus  of  wheat  wa^  only  20 
percent:  of  pork  and  lard.  10  percen*:;  of  corn.  13  p'rcrn*;  of 
oa's.  0  9  percent:  and  of  beef  there  has  continually  Ijecn  -x  shortage 

Industry  is  paying  more  than  thcso  percentages  fi,r  its  selling 
exptn.M:'s.  and  if  the  Government  w  'j.d  V.x.  'hr>  prices  ff  r  tlie 
domestic  mnsumptlnn  percentage  at  sav  $1  50  for  wheat  14 
cents  for  hoes.  $1  for  corn,  60  cent.s  for  oatv  and  30  ceiu-s  for 
cotton,  the  farmer  could  well  afford  to  Take  th<-  world  nrir»» 
for  any  surplus  The  cost-of-producticn  prinn;  ;,-  wiu'-h  all 
the  farm  orcan^zanons  acrerd  to  m  1932  would  prntiu' o  about 
th^-se  res'ilts  I'  was  endors.-d  by  all  of  the  labor  orrivnu-at..  ns 
and  .-ecently  m  a  Senate  hearing  it  v  a^  endorsed  b,-  Labors 
Non-Partisan  League. 

A      \      A     TTtr    '.Vn^'NI    SOLTTTON 

The  second  rea.'^on  why  A  A  A  is  the  wTong  solution  is  that 
the  1909  to  1914  ba.-!s  for  paritv  is  not  in  fact  a  parity  Th- 
Departments  own  bulletin,  A^'ricuiture's  Sha.-e  in  the  National 
Income,  of  October  1935,  page  8,  shows  tliat  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  farmers  averaged  only  Sl,59,  whiU^  the  per  cap.ta  in- 
come of  the  whole  population,  fanners  included,  was  $314 
Therefore,  there  was  $314  per  capita  un-ome  ava.labie  for  every- 
b.j.iy,  but  the  farmers  only  got  $!")9.  and  the  o'h-Ts  er,t  »39's 
These  results  are  computed  from  tabic  1  on  pa=;e  7  and  table  2 
on  pai:f   8 

S<-.  re-ary  Wallace  ha.s  rrcf-ntly  .i<.;in.t:(d  that  tli-  lyCO  to  1914 
pen.  d  is  not  a  just  baSiS  and  has  suiigested  that  50  years  be  used 
instead  A  check  of  table  2.  referred  to  above  -how*  that  50 
years  is  no  better  than  the  6  years.  In  fact,  thf>  i-tc:^-:  i  plight 
of  the  f:trmers  Is  due  to  more  than  50  years  of  this  'iptcula- 
t;ve  discr  mination  since  dealing  in  futures  bfcame  prevalent 
F>j-ni  products  are  the  only  products  that  have  their  prices  fixed 
in    spccu.ative   markets   that   are    contiolled    by    the    Lniver 

I  :e:.r  we  are  relying  on  a  slender  reed,  if  we  would  depend 
upon  an  ever-normal  granary  as  a  price  stabilizer.  Thtre  has  never 
been  a  cir.mestic  shortage  of  cotton  or  of  tobacco,  and  .\^  a  matt.r 
of  fact  the  statistics  demon.strale  that.  Including  stocks  on  larms 
there  has  never  been  an  empty  granary  of  wiieat  or  rue  and 
never  even  of  corn   unless  it   has  b^en  this  summrr  a-d   'ill 

How  then  could  it  be  e.xpected  that  th.-  mere  pr.cc  z;  .  f  keeoine 
a  su-calltd  ever-normal  granary  full  would  prevent  a  lo.u-rence  of 
destruct.-ve   speculative    fluctuations    in    op.'n    market    prices? 

THE     MECHANICS      rr      t:[E      i  :i  L 

The  merhanlcs  of  the  McAdoo-Elcher  bill  are  ?:mp>  workable 
and  constiiutional.  They  are  as  foliovs:  The  Secret  .rv  of  Agrl- 
cuKure  is  directed,  f^rst,  to  estimate  the  production  cf'each  crop 
fh«l  .^oV'tf  "^^^^r''y  H^^  shall  then  estimate  the  percentat^e 
that  Will  be  required  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and 
the  ba.ance  that  will  be  for  export  Then  he  shall  figure  the  5- 
year  average  cost  of  prcKiuction  of  the  percenta^-e  required  for 
i°T\!f  ''"^  ^"  calculating  this  average  cost  of  production  he 
ndus',^.  hV^rn^fi  '''"  '"  ^"'■"',  '''"''  '^-^■"P'^^'^ble  to  that  paid  in 
nl    f^'  ^     ^^"'^  material  coets.  taxes,  depreciation  of  bulld- 

?PexSv'LT°";''  't'^'T^''  ^'""^^'"^  ''^'^^"^^^■^'  m-'^chlnerv  and  soil, 

lirSr%   V.     u:]%  ^^^^^^  ^''^^'^^^  ^''^  equipment 

and  finall,    he   shall   fttrure   a   4   percent  rapjial   return       He   leaves 

out  selling  casts  because  a  fixed  price  with  the  expor'able  sur- 
pluses controlled  will  automatically  sell  the  con  -  lodi'  es  'S.e 
unit  prices  for  the  commodities  that^rodtice  exp'"Va  fe  urp'uT^s 
based  upon  the  f  -regom^  factors,   wai   run  substantiaHy  l^i^r;: 

Se'i°'nrl"e''w'f  .'''i^^^^^'^^°"^"  '^^>-  ^^^  -:mewlAt  hi.her. 
These   pricej,   ;.iil   stand   up    for   a    bum.per  crop   as   well    a.'^   fur   a 

pei^ltj  pa>   him  not  less  than  the  fixed  price  for  the  home  per- 
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centa?e  and  give  him  a  receipt  from  the  Secretary  nf  Agriculture, 
countersigned  by  the  dealer,  representing  the  export  percentage. 
In  this  way  thp  D.partment  of  Agriculture  will  get  the  entire  ex- 
portable percentage  under  its  control.  Out  of  it  can  be  taken 
such  part  as  may  bo  reciulred  for  an  ever-normal  granary  to  meet 
disasters  or  crop  failures.  For  the  rest  of  It.  the  best  available 
uorld  market  can  be  found.  Just  as  industry  does  with  its  sur- 
pluses, and  afttT  all  expen.ses  are  provided  for.  the  outstanding 
exportable  sui])lus  receipts  can  be  redeemed  through  the  post 
ofTiccs  :it  Mie  i:et  amount  realized  m  the  world  market.  The  bill 
provide,*  that  the  township  and  county  organizations  shall  con- 
tinue to  function,  but  the  work  would  be  advisory  to  the  Depart- 
ment rf  .Sericulture  in  det^-rmlning  eqtiitable  costs  of  production, 
instead  of  making  allotments  under  a  program  of  production 
control 

In  m  other  wiy  ctKn  Uncle  Sam  evpr  help  his  nephew,  the  farmer. 
to  attain  equality  with  industry,  Tlie  trouble  is  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  mtertering  by  setting  up  artificial  hurdles  that  progres- 
sively have  b>'«  n  making  the  race  between  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry more  and  more  unequal.  The  protective  tariff,  the  regula- 
tion of  uMllty  rates,  the  Six-ial  Security  Act,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act,  the  wage  and  hour  legislation 
that  will  be  enacted  at  the  special  session  of  Congress  likely  to  be 
called  soon,  all  of  th°m  are  samples  of  Government  authority  to 
fix  the  prices  of  industrial  products  at  higher  levels  than  would 
be  the  ca.se  were  there  no  such  laws.  The  farmer  as  a  consumer 
is  compelled  to  pay  these  higher  prices.  In  his  capacity  as  a 
producer  the  Government  must  supply  him  the  cooperative 'selling 
power  that  will  yield   him  a  comparable  dollar  income. 


Rfad  avd  Thttn  Act 

I  hnpe  nuT  readers  will  study  carefully  the  accompanying  article 
hv  Cr:ngre.s.sman  Etcher,  who  addressed  our  recent  annual  conven- 
ti(  n  and  "hat  then  if  they  prefer  lus  plan  to  the  present  shot-in- 
t he-arm  farm  relief  methods,  they  will  write  their  Congressman 
to  this  effect  and  do  this  while  these  men  .are  at  home  When 
the  recent  Congress  refused  to  endorse  the  latest  pink-tea  farm- 
rrltef  proposals,  it  was  an  Indication  that  Congress  is  once  more 
doing  its  own  thinking,  and  is  r^-ally  groping  after  a  sound  and 
permanent  rehabilitation  of  agrlculttire.  and  thus  it  is  high  time 
that  farmers  them.selves  made  their  wishes  known. 

There  is  nothing  strange  or  mysterious  about  Mr,  Eichebs  plan — 
i's  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ill-fated  McNary-Haugen 
bill,  except  that  it  adapts  Itself  to  the  changed  World  conditions. 
l-Yom  time  out  of  mind  .American  industry  has  demanded  a  fair 
return,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  wants  a  price 
for  Its  wares  or  service  that  will  enable  it  to  pay  fair  wages  and 
earn  a  fair  return  upon  its  invested  capital.  And  so  our  working- 
men  have  long  d^^manded  an  American  living  standard,  meaning 
thereby  that  they  want  a  wage  that  will  enable  them  to  have 
their  modest  sliare  of  the  comforts  of  life,  a  decent  home,  and  to 
properly  clothe  and  educa'e  their  children,  and  this  is  what  the 
El  her  bill  aims  at  for  the  farmer-  -a  price  for  his  products  m  our 
home  markets  that  will  assure  him  of  production  cost,  depreciation 
on  his  f.irm  plant  and  equipment  and  a  return  of  at  kiist  4  percent 
on  his  investment,  and  can  anybody  say  that  this  is  too  much 
to  ask,  and  especially  when  the  lamur's  purchasing  power  is 
lundumental  to  prosperous  .shops,  mills,  and  factories'' 

Whil?  the  present  '  handouts"  from  the  Federal  Tre.osury  may 
somewhat  alleviate  the  economic  ailments  of  the  farmer,  in  the 
end  they  cannot  save  him  -either  agriculture  n.ust  be  put  on  a 
perniauently  sound  b.usis  or  its  eventual  complete  collapse  is  in- 
evitable. One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  present  farm-relief 
meth.ods  is  that  farniers  will  lose  their  i:.ridc  and  Independence — 
that  they  will  becom.e  mere  mendicants  at  the  hands  of  Uncle  Sam, 
and  thus  more  and  more  lock  forward  to  a  Government  check  from 
the  county  au-ent.  The  "embattled  farmers  who  fired  the  shot 
heard  'round  the  world  "  at  Concord  Bridge  on  tlie  morning  of 
April  19,  1775,  were  made  of  sterner  stuff  -they  wanted  liberty  and 
ju.-tice.  and  dared  to  hght  for  it.  Therefore,  if  you  like  the  Ei'.  her 
bill,  write  to  your  Congre'^.'^man  and  tell  him  so,  and  do  this  while 
you  are  thinking  about  it. — William  Hirth.  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  ANTDREWS.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  entitled  "The  Poll 
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on  Lynching."     It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  articles  that 
has  been  written  upon  that  subject  up  to  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  T-aesday   November  16,  '.937] 

THE    POLL    ON'    LYNCHING 

A  Gallup  poll  indicates  that  72  percent  of  the  country  favor?  a 
law  making  lynching  a  Federal  offense.  In  the  South"  the  vote 
was  57  percent  favorable.  With  the  Senate  pleased  to  earlv  consid- 
eration of  the  Gavagan  antilynchmg  bill,  these^findings  seem  par- 
ticularly significant.  They  should  be  read,  however,  with  certain 
qualifications. 

The  precise  question  asked  was:  "Should  Congress  p-iss  a  law 
which  would  maKe  lynching  a  Federal  crime''"  Tlie  Gav;-.c:i:i  r-.n, 
if  enacted,  would  not  make  lynching  a  Federal  crime  I:  v-,  -.iid! 
in^'=tead.  make  peace  officers  who  tolerate  U-nchmcs  \Yithout  ma.-:;ng 
"diligent  efforts"  to  prevent  them  subject  to  Federal  prosecution. 
Not  lynching  but  failure  to  protect  a  victim  Irom  mob  violence 
would  become  the  "Federal  crime." 

How  many  who  answered  the  Gallup  pell  affirm.atively  will  check 
their  Senators'  votes  on  the  Gavacan  bill  with  this  understanding? 
Probably  not  niany.  The  average  man  seems  to  consider  the  Ivnch- 
ing  problem  somewhat  as  follows-  L\T.ching  is  a  despicable  crime 
that  must  be  eradicated  from  the  Amer.can  scene;  since  some 
States  are  patently  unwilling  to  stamp  cut  such  crimes  by  drastic 
meri-sures.  the  Federal  Governm.enfs  efficient  police  machinery 
must  be  called  Into  action. 

This  reasoning  merely  skim5  alori:  the  surface  cf  the  problem. 


It  does  not. 


instance,  consider  the  constitutional   issues  raised 


by  Federal  intervention  into  State  affairs.  Nor  does  .t  consider  the 
fact  that  the  Southern  States  are  gradually  im.proving  their  record 
of  law  enforcement  m  this  field,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  Vir- 
ginia has  had  no  hmching  m  10  years.  There  is  danger,  of  course. 
that  this  slow  process  of  education  may  be  interrupted  if  Congress 
should  encroach  upon  respc  nsibilities  that  ciearlv  be.cng  to  the 
States, 

The  major  question  at  issue  in  the  Gavacan  bill  is  not  lynching 
but  the  right  of  the  people  to  retain  control  over  their  local  offi- 
cials. As  Senator  Bailey  has  pointed  out,  a  sheriff  in  North  Caro- 
lina IS  responsible  to  the  State  and  not  to  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 
Should  Congre.^s  destroy  that  responsibility,  it  might  ser.ously 
impair  the  American  system  of  local  self-govemmfent,  without 
,    achieving  the  purpose  at  which   the  bill  is  aimed. 


Suddenly  Repealing  Big  Taxes  Will  Unbalance 
Rather  Than  Balance  the  Budget — Let's  (iet 
Down  to  Our  Fundamental  Problems — Enact 
Agricultural,  Wage  and  Hour,  and  Reorganiza- 
tion, and  Seven  T.  V.  A.  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF   TE.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Novcviber  16.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT 


HON    MAURY  MAVERICK, 
NOVEMBER  16,   1937 


OF   TEXAS,   ON 


Mr.  MA\'T:RICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
am  including  herewith  a  radio  speech  made  as  of  this  date 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  In  this  I  have  expressed 
my  viewpoint  about  the  psychological  attitude  of  many  of 
our  leaders  and  people  in  general  today.  In  my  opinion,  the 
business  recession  is  uncalled  for  and  a  great  deal  of  this 
hysteria  is  being  forced  upon  the  American  people  by  selfish 
groups.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the  situation  preceding  the 
World  War. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  not  be  diverted  from  the  purposes 
of  this  special  session,  or  scared  into  repealing  a  lot  of  laws 
which  will  unbalance  the  Budget  instead  of  balancing  it. 

My  speech  is  as  follows: 

Friends  and  fellow  Americans.  I  have  been  here  in  Washington 
several  days.  I  have  talked  to  dozens  of  people  and  have  attended 
the  opening  session  of  Congress,  My  opinion  is  that  most  of  the 
talk  is  Hoover  talk,  and  mo.st  of  the  people  around  Washington 
are  scared.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  talk  out 
in  the  country  is  Roosevelt  talk,  and  most  of  the  people  of  the 
country  are  not  scared. 
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Now.  at  the  last  session  o: 
Indeed.     We  enacted  no  fariii 
and   hoxiT  bill,   which   the 
teed.    Our  nnam  accomplishmjmt 
I  find  Is  good,  but  entirely 

coNrrsiON.  scared 


to 


scaled 


H 


Returning,  I  had  hoped 
there   Is  lack  of  purpose   an 
of  that.     Worse,  we  find 
and  arrogant  Tories,  who  saj 
get  Roosevelt.     To  me  that 
American  people.     To  me 
not  the  American  people. 

The   whole   cry   is   to 
session,  forget  our  fundameintal 
recovery,  to  blindly  and  hurfledly 
and  big  corporations — In  15 
the  country  slide  back  Intc 
more.    To  slam  on  the  brak^ 
15    minutes   would    not 
Mature   consideration   shoulc. 
should  take  a  few  weeks  for 


Congress  we  accompli.shed  very  little 
bill,  neither  did  we  enact  the  wage 
mocratic   Party   had   solemnly   prom- 
was  the  slum-clearance  bill,  which 
ihadequate  and  Just  abourt;  forgotten. 

PEOPLE,    AND    .AREOGANT    TORIES 

see  a  better  situation,  but.   Instead, 

organization,   and   confusion   on   top 

people,  scared  politicians,  bragging 

contemptuously  that  they  are  out  to 

only  means  they  are  out  to  get  the 

Is  a  revolution  of   Big   Money,   and 


evatle   the  purposes  ^f   this   short   special 

problems  of  unemployment   and 

repeal  the  taxes  on  the  wealthy 

nlnutes  or  less — and  Let  the  people  of 

the   abyss  for   the   next    15   years   or 

and  knock  off  the  big  taxes  In  these 

ballince    the    Budget,    but    unbalance    it 

be   given   business,   but   we   at    least 

such  consideration. 


THE  REINCAiNATTON   OT  HERl  (EST   HOOVER MAT    IT   NOT   LAST    LONG 

t^k  In   1930— 1931— 1932— and   if  I  am 

people   don't   want   It   again.     Is   this 

considered  thought  of  the  people''     No! 

newspaper  thunder,  editorialized  and 
malicious  cartoons. 

r(  incarnation  of  the  sliades  of  Herbert 


The  country  heard  this 
any  kind  of  a  guesser,  th^e 
Jittery  condition  the  real 
It    is    scare    propaganda, 
biased  news  articles,  and 

It  Is,  unfortxmately,  the 
Hoover.     May  It  not  last  lonjg 

It  is  almost  impossible  to 
tration.  presided  over  by  the 
gress,  representing  the  same 
ago.     What  has  happened  Ir 
people  changed  their  minds? 
what    they    said    a    short 
anybody    who    has   been 
meant  what  they  said. 


ielieve  that  this  is  the  same  adminls- 

same  President,  with  the  same  Con- 

oonstituency  that  I  knew  a  short  time 

tliis  one   year?     Have   the   American 

Have  they  decided  they  didn't  me.an 

ago?     Of    course    tiiey    haven'i— 

the    country    knows    the   people 


tine 
arcund 


STOCK     TICKERS     RUN 


Let's  review  a  little  of 
ago  Wall   Street   tickers  ran 
prices  and   the  sales  of 
Street   brokers   found    out 
for  some  time — that  a 
power  had  dropped,  and 
this  was  having  its  effect  on 

And   Just   why   are   we   in 
story:    When  prosi>erlty 
raised  prices,  grabbed  off 
to  hold  the  bag.     Indeed, 
and  city  wages,  industrial 
buy  all  the  goods  at  these 
piled  up,  and  havent  been 


At  the  same  time  the 
Wall  Street  and  "Big  Busines 
reduced  because  the  big  boys 

They  didn't  take  up  the 

As  a  matter  of  cold  fact, 
thousands  of  relief  workers. 
Its  spending,  than  business 
ample  of  what  purchasing 
first  of  the  year. 

Now,  Just  what  Is  It  that 
price  fixers  are  asking  the  , 
to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  Mr. 
market  speculation  again  run 
as  Mellon  did,  and  let  the 
doesn't  it?     They  must  think 
is  short  indeed! 

Yet  the  same  crowd  that 
are  knocking  at  the  White 


pe<  'pl 


pe<pl 


THS   AMZRICAN 

Let  me  tell  you  that  in  thLi 
have  unity.    We  must  contln  le 
clamor  of  the  noisy  rich,  and 
slve.  Intelligent — and 
the  United  States.     One  thing 
denounced  by  all  the  groups 
ress.  and  who  always  prey  on 
him  for  even  slightly  aUevlatitg 
The  President  certainly  knovfs 
are  now  frankly  out  In  the 
people  must  depend  on  him 

FALSE  PROPAGAN 

In  all  this  there  Is  a  lot  ol 
the  people.     They  are  trying 
farmer,   and   betray   the   wc 
fellow  Americans;  don't  let 
only  cause  you  to  give  up  the 

President  Roosevelt  and  th ; 
not   been   unfriendly  to   either 
said  tiiat  big  business  ever  cdc 
Government  except  on  its  ovnix 


t>) 


to 
worl  :er 
tie 


BEHIND STOCKS     DROP WHT? 

has  happened.     Just  a  few  weeks 
behind,   recording    sudden    drops    in 
stocks.     Then   some   of   the  Wall 
sensible   economists    had    knov-Ti 
recession   was   upon  u.s.     Buying 
ally,  sales  were  falling  off.    and  all 
business. 

a   slump?     It's   the   sarnie   old    dreary 

to  get  into  swing  the  monopoli<;is 

profits,  and  left  the  public 

happened  is  simple:  Farm  Income, 

white  collar,  were  noz  sufficin.t  to 

prices.     As  a  result  Inventories 

off  yet. 
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PtraCHASING     POWER A    GOOD     EX.\MPLE 

Government 


was  listening  to  the  spiel  of 

"  that  Government  spendins::  must  be 

were  going  to  take  up  the  slack. 

slick. 

ro  sooner  did  the  Government  lay  off 

itop  public  works,  and  dra.stlcally  cut 

began  to  sag.     If  we  ever  had  an  e.K- 

pqwer  means,  we  have  had  It  since  the 


this 


gang  of  Wall  Street  speculator?  and 
e  of  this  country  to  do?  Precisely, 
Mellon  and  Mr.  Hoover— t-o  let  stock- 
wild,  cut  taxes  In  the  higher  brackets 
^le  bear  the  burden.  It  sounds  silly. 
the  memory  of  the  American  people 


vi4ited  Hoover  and  bungled  the  Old  Deal 
door — and  knocking  the  New  Deal. 


Ho'ise 


PCOPU! 


couragi  lous — leadership 


and 


MUST    HAVE    TTNTTT 

Situation,  we  American  people  must 
e  to  make  oiirselves  heard  above  the 
to  ask  for  the  same  sound,  progres- 
3US — leadership   of   the   President  of 
is  sure:  The  President  Is  again  being 
Id  individuals  who  always  fight  pros- 
he  American  people.     They  denounce 
-  the  misery  of  the  American  people 
these  Tories  really  hate  him,  and 
open  against  him — so  the  American 
lead. 

;)A  TO   SCARE  THE   PEOPLE      | 

false  propaganda  by  the  enemies  of 

kid  the  man  on  the  street,  fool  the 

Don't   let   them   stampede   you. 

m  fill  you  with  scarea,  which  "wili 

gains  that  have  been  made. 
Government  of  your  country  have 
bi5   or   little   business.     Can   it   be 
perated  with  the  President  or  the 
terms? 


There  are  no  Ifs,  ands.  cr  buts  about  it  The  W-ill  Street  crowd 
and  big  businessmen  say,  "See  here.  Mr  President,  we  caused  this 
slump  because  we  are  on  strike.  Now  we  are  leanint:  on  our 
shovels,  we  want  more  profits  and  more  relief  ffor  ourselves);  we 
might  lend  our  money,  but  you  make  u.s  pav  high  taxes;  and 
unless  you  give  us  mure  profit.-;  and  kiKx-k  off  our  ta.xes,  we  are 
going  to  cont.nuo  the  strike  and  br<\»k  you  Mr.  President,  you 
may  have  ectten  us  back  on  our  feet,  but  Wf  want  it  plainly 
understood  that  our  intention  is  to  knock  you  off  your  feet.  " 

PRESENT   SITUATIO.V   SIMIL.\R   TO   PERIOD   PRECEDING    WAR 

In  all  thi.s  I  sp'^  a  similar  pfvchology  and  situation  to  our 
entrance  into  the  W  rid  War.  Indeed,  the  same  old  crowd  is  try- 
ing to  frighten  the  Amerli  an  people.  The  idea  Is  to  stare  tlie  aver- 
age man.  put  him  in  feur  of  hl.s  job  and  security-  and  then  let  big 
Industry-  and  big  business  kick  littie  business  and  the  ordinary 
American  around 

What  may  be   the  next    move'' 

Ttie  next  may  be  to  .start  heavier  and  heavier  selling  to  warring 
nations,  wh:ch  will  artiticially  lncrea.se  einpioyment  temporarily. 
Then  remember,  in  tlie  World  War,  when  it  looked  as  though  the 
war  loans  and  war  materiais  would  not  be  paid  for.  we  wi-re  pushe<l 
in  the  war  to  coilert  the  money  and  to  make  more  swollen  war 
fortune.s  and  more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  boys  Into 
corpses.     We  mu.st  not  let   th;s  happen  again 

LET   fS    CARRY    OLT   OtTR    PROGRAM 

Here  Is  the  point-  Consrefts  is  here  fn  Wa-shlngton  for  certain 
purpc^e'^.  One  Is  to  carr;,-  out  the  program  we  faJed  to  carry  out 
las-  sfs.s:on.  Then  It  seems  to  me  the  honest  thing  is  to  do  first 
things   first. 

So  let  us  dl.scuss  our  program,  which  includes  the  agricultural 
bill,  the  wages  and  hours  legislation,  the  reorganization  of  the 
governmental  departments,  and  the  establishment  of  the  seven 
T,  V.  A  s. 

Concerning  the  agriculture  b::i  It  is  Impossible  t-o  disTTLss  the 
details  now;  the  various  comm.ittecs  and  th*^  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture are  not  finally  agreed,  but  I  undtrstiuid  that  a  bill  can  be 
reported  within  a  week.  So  what  shu'olri  the  American  people  do"» 
TTiey  should  demand  that  Congre.s.s  finish  that  Job:  certainly  the 
welfare  of  miUions  of  farmers,  and  the  other  millions  of  human 
beings  indirectly  affected,  is  more  lmpcrta.nt  th.an  taxes  on  a  tiny 
minority  of  big  businessmen.  In  fact.  th:s  taxation  busir»oi«  can 
really  wait  until  we  get  at  some  of  the  more  urgent  problems. 

H.\S    THE    nEMOTRATir    r\nT'-:    RKAL    PART-r    REPPONSTnil.rTT' 

And  'ake  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  It  was  slashi-d  to  piece??  In 
the  h.s-  session  of  Congress  and  then  no'  evn  passed  It  was 
held  up  and  blocked  by  th^-  RuN^s  Comm:ttf-e  of  the  Democratic 
Party  M:nd  you,  this  wa,s  a  «;<  iemn  promise  cf  th-  Democratic 
Party,  a  party  pledge,  but  the  Democratic  Rules  Com.m.lttee  would 
not  even  let  its  own  Democratic  Congres.^men  vote  on  it  It 
seems  to  mc  that  the  Democratic  Partv  had  hotter  fac»>  party 
responsibility  and  Its  duty  and  promise .^  Vf ore  wo  shut  <  ur  eve--^ 
fail  to  investigate,  and  repeal  the  tax  tills  we  so  laboriously 
enacted.  And  speaking  of  Jobs.  now.  honrstlv.  do  vou  believe 
that  suddenly  repealing  tax^s  on  big  fortunes  ind  big  busine.'=ses 
and  s^jdd-nly  throwln.-  the  BuCr^^i  ir.to  balance  with  our  financial 
Evs.em  m  reverse  will  put  people  back  to  work?     Of  course  not 

Another  problem  :s  the  matter  of  governmental  reorganization 
It  IS  quite  true  that  xe  l.ave  duplicating  bureaus;  w^  have  la 
many  iivnances  numerous  d-p,irtmrnt.s  performing  the  same  func- 
tions. That  IS  a  real  chan-r  for  efflclencv  and  economy  and  Con- 
gress  Should  give  its  attention  to  tliat.  Rather  than  getting  hys- 
TJ^^  T'.  ""  ^'?^^"  pr-hU-m  of  tJOLaticn.  let  us  tackle  reorgan- 
ization first,  and  we  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  give  taxation  a 
proper  and  fair  treatnient^  which  I  favor  and  all  reasonable  per- 
sons  favor-rafter  the  first   of  the  year 

t'^a^^'wA?  L^'-f^''!r  ?^  ^^^  establishment  of  the  seven 
thai' hoinn.  t  \f'  i-'^  ""'"^  '^^^^"'^  ^°  ^^^*'^°P  t^^  ^at^J  resources 
I^ol  ^  ^^  ^°  ?•-  -^-"'^an  people,  p.^r^serve  them,  stop  soil  ero- 
^'°",  P:°?,^^^  ^^^'^"P  '^^""'^^  P^'-'V-r,  rrrorest  our  lands,  because 
itT  wh      7H.''°'P°'^^'^'^i.°''"'"^^^'^  ''^^^  watered  stock  do  not  like 

in   .H     V       ^  ■''■'''""  ^   ^    ^-  ^^^  ^  °^  fundamental  Importance  to 

all  the  Americ;tn  people. 

WE    MU.ST    NOT    INCREASF    CHAOS    AND    FEAB 

ro'?%f2.^'?^'"'/M^  ^  ^'1?  J''"^'  '^'^^^  °"Cht  to  be  attended  to 
whth  .,  K  r  "^  ^^^"^  P-^»5l-rns  which  should  be  senied  now.  and 
Tori,,  r^t  '  T  '^'  ^""^  ''^"  helter-skelter  Into  repealing  laws  under 
l^Tc^'^S  :L'Z':^''   ■■"■   ^-''   '"^'^'^   -^-   -"^^-g   -'i   ^-rea.0 

TELL    ABOLT   THE   BUDGET.    PR^L-SE    WASHINGTON,    GET   CALLED   WISK 

wfs°hTn JT/n  ^'%'i'^''  ^-'^^  ^"'^  ^  Congressman,  Ju.st  returned  to 
Sv  th?n^  .n,Jfl'?,  '  ^''''^''"  *  tendency  on  everyone's  part  to 
tfmp  vnT..?P^'^^^'^  popular.  You  can  praise  the  flag;  in  war- 
orh./^-n.^  "  denounce  the  German.s  and  the  prt^Germans.  In 
°^„  L^°/'*'~  vou  can  join  in  the  mob  spirit  and  get  yourself  on 
the  front  page  of  every  newspaper  In  this  country 

Rn  i°^t''rh.ri!  ""^""'i  ^'"''y^''  "^^'^  ^^it  taxes  and  balance  the 
?v''rt!,'.t  E  "^'^^^  ^""^  ^^''^  '°  ^^^  old-time  virtues  of  George 

\va^xiingtou  and  Thomas  Jefr.rson.  and  ycu  will  be  pra..sed  as  a 
wise  man  m  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une—-and  maybe  even  In  vour  home-to^^^rr^  paper 

Btit  if  you  say  a  grea^  deal  of  this  talk  that's  going  around  now 
s  nonsen.p:   that  a  lot  of  ir,  is  criminal  Ln  nat^e;   that  some  of 

T^H^ri'^'-'^'v  ,  ^°  ^^-^  P°^"^  °^  disloyalty;  that  much  of  it  Is 
whoiiy  Without  foundation;   that  it  is  bad  business  In  more  ways 
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;th   not   really   knowing 


than  one,  you  are  likely   to  be  charged 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

THE    r.MTED    ST.^TES    GOVERNMENT    IS    IN    GOOD    SHAPE 

But  that  IS  exactly  what  I  say-  this  United  States  of  America  Is 
In  good  shape,  so  is  your  Government.  There  was  no  good  excuse 
for  the  business  recession,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  dozens  of 
other  things  that  have  occurred  In  the  past  few  weeks.  There  is 
no  good  reason  for  thi"?  increase  in  uncm.])loymont. 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  is  an  extremely  small 
amount  In  comparison  to  other  countries.  The  taxes  paid  by  busi- 
ness in  this  country  arc  very  small  in  comparison  to  other  coun- 
tries Mind  you.  the  credit  of  the  Nation  is  beyond  question,  no 
banks  are  toppling  like  m  the  Hoover  adm.inistration;  and  more- 
over, what  is  really  important,  there  Is  an  administration  In 
Washington  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

Tlio.se  that  are  scared  can  put  faith  in  Hoover  talk  if  they  want  to. 
But  as  for  me.  I  propo.se  to  believe  that  if  things  are  really  bad 
that  it  is  becatLse  the  people  don't  have  enough,  and  not  that  they 
have  too  much.  Certainly,  we  should  not  have  to  bribe  the  wealthy 
and  the  great  corporations  to  give  people  Jobs,  and  even  if  we  did 
It.  the  people  would  not  get  the  jobs 

What  we  Democrats  in  Congress  need  to  do  is  to  get  down  to 
bra.ss  tacks  and  carry  out  the  promises  made  of  the  President's 
great  Madi^.on  Square  Garden  speech  last  November,  meet  our 
pledges,  do  our  d  ity,  and  face  the  issues  with  confidence  and  cour- 
age, in  order  that  we  in  turn  may  give  confidence  and  courage  to 
all  our  people. 


Taxation 


e>;tension  of  remarks 


OF 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  15.  1937 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  imposed  on 
the  undistributed  profits  of  small  corporations  has  prevented 
bu.sine.ss  expansion  necessary  to  restore  jobs  to  the  unem- 
ployed. This  his  been  a  contributing  factor  to  the  present 
recession  in  incu.stry  and  business.  When  it  was  proposed 
by  this  administration  to  adopt  the  present  tax  we  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  opposed 
it,  and  we  joined  in  a  minority  report  condemning  the  pro- 
posal, pointing  out  its  dangers  to  bu.siness,  and  warning  that 
its  operation  wculd  have  a  "blighting  eflfect  upon  recovery." 
The  disaster  it  has  brought  to  business  and  to  labor  is  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee. 

Until  this  sti-angle  hold  of  the  administration  on  the 
throat  of  business  is  removed  there  is  little  probability  of 
industrial  expansion  and  the  initiation  of  new  enterprises 
so  -sorely  needed  to  rcbeve  unemployment.  Even  more  de- 
plorable is  the  ])rospcct  that,  unless  relief  comes  as  soon  as 
orderly  legislati/e  procedure  will  permit,  business  recession 
will  increase  with  great  rapidity  to  the  injury  of  the  country 
in  general  and  to  labor  in  particular.  It  is  important  to 
prevent  another  downward  business  spiral  before  it  gains  un- 
controllable momentum,  resulting  in  a  most  disastrous  crash. 
It  is  important  because  industry  cannot  draw  upon  a 
$26,000,000,000  leserve  to  keep  men  on  the  pay  roll  and  pay 
dividends  from  reserve  resources,  as  was  done  between  1930 
and  1934.  The  tax  on  undistributed  profits  imposed  by  this 
administration  under  the  ■'must"  legislative  program  has  de- 
stroyed the  pru<ient  business  practice  of  setting  aside  a  part 
of  the  profi's  a;  a  reserve  to  meet  the  problems  of  "a  rainy 
day." 

Busine.ss  prucence  has  been  penalized  by  a  most  unjust 
and  deva'^tatmg  tax.  Day  by  any  men  are  losing  their  jobs 
as  a  result  of  this  unwise  and  indefensible  penalty  imposed 
on  the  sound  business  practice  of  setting  up  a  reserve  to 
cu.shion  the  blo\v'  of  depression. 

This  tax  should  be  repealed  so  as  to  enable  business  to  not 
only  resume  but  to  enable  expansion  of  present  industry  and 
to  encoura,ge  th?  development  of  new  enterprises 

I  call  attention,  in  support  of  the  rep 
imdistributed  profits,  to  a  few  excerpts  froi 
that  have  come  to  my  desk: 


If  the  Con^'rers  does  not  want  to  ruin  business  concerns  of  this 
character,  then  it  must  sub.^tantially  amend  this  law,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  freeing  dcbt-ndden  small  busine.ss  concerns  from 
taxation  when  paying  off  their  debts  and.  in  addition,  allow  a  rea- 
sonable amount  to  be  set  aside  for  improvements,  additions,  and  a 
small  surplus  for  the  inevitable  -'rainy  day." 

Taking  away  In  taxes  a  large  part  of  the  profits  we  nr.:kc  r.nd 
would  ordinarily  put  into  surplus  means,  of  course,  that  wp  can- 
not make  improvements  to  our  buildings  or  buv  the  machinery 
we  would  like  to  Install,  both  of  which  would  give  work  to  the 
unemployed. 

In  the  last  depression  we.  like  thousands  of  other  businessmen, 
kept  our  men  at  work  as  long  as  our  resources  lasted — but  what 
is  going  to  happen  when  the  next  one  comes  along  after  the  pres- 
ent taxation  policy  has  left  us  stripped  of  our  means  to  help  cur 
workers  at  the  time  when  they  need  help  most? 

Frankly,  it  is  such  a  cockeyed  taxation  policy  that  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  see  how  those  responsible  for  It  could  be  so  short- 
sighted. 

The  undistributed  earnings  of  this  company  are  tied  up  in  build- 
ings, machinery,  inventory  and  other  assets  which  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  cash  without  a  heavy  loss,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage 
to  the  business  by  such  conversion. 

The  corporation  has  mortgage  indebtedness  and  bank  loans  which 
should  be  paid.  Also  payment  of  anv  appreciable  amount,  of  divi- 
dends would  Jeopardize  the  credit  standing  of  the  company  and 
might  precipitate  drastic  action  by  creditors. 

The  Federal  Government  placing  a  punitive  tax  on  nondistribu- 
tion  of  earnings  when  distribution  is  prohibited  by  State  statutes 
is  outrageous. 

For  the  past  year  we  have  Invested  in  fixed  assets  approximately 
»30,000  each  year.  This  has  made  possible  an  increase  m  our 
roster  of  employees  from  50  to  the  present  base  of  350.  The  present 
tax  situation  absolutely  precludes  any  further  expansion  on  our 
part  since  the  surplus  that  has  been  invested  in  our  factory  m  the 
pa.st,  must  now  be  used  to  meet  the  tax  and  dividend  program 
which  Is  obligatory.  The  cash  that  must  go  to  pay  these  taxes  is 
ail  the  drain  en  our  working  capital  that  we  can  stand.  There  can 
be  no  more  plant  expansion  for  us  under  this  present  program. 

A  furniture  company: 

Our  business  would  be  growing  much  more  rapidlv  If  it  were  not 
for  the  undistributed-earnings  tax,  as  our  business,  since  Its  incep- 
tion in  1912.  has  been  built  on  the  basis  of  plowing  back  a  large 
portion  of  all  profits.  We  find  that  it  requires  an  investment  of 
approximately  $2,000  in  capital  assets  and  approximately  11,000  in 
working  capital  for  each  man  we  put  to  work  in  our  business,  and 
Without  a  doubt  our  improvement  program  would  be  considerably 
larger  if  it  were  not  for  this  undistributed-profits  tax.  as  there  are 
a  lot  of  things  we  would  like  to  do  m  the  way  of  improving  facili- 
ties and  adding  to  them  if  we  could  continue  cur  policy  of  previous 
years  of  plowing  the  profits  back  into  the  business,  over  and  above 
a  fair  dividend  to  our  stockholders,  because  our  business  is  stUl  a 
growing  one. 

An  automobile  specialties  and  library  equipment  company: 

We  have  plans  and  specifications  ready  and  would  like  to  proceed 
with  erecting  a  large  addition  to  our  plant,  which  would  bring 
about  the  buying  of  a  considerable  amount  of  new  mechmery  and 
eqviipment.  We  estimate  that  we  would  employ  at  least  200  mere 
men  if  this  program  is  carried  out.  but.  due  to  the  uncertainty 
prevailing,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  will  proceed  with  ;t  this 
year.  If  an  exemption  were  allowed  under  the  undistributed- 
earnings  tax  for  purchase  cf  new  equipment  and  machinerv  and 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  we  would  proceed  at  once  with  our 
program. 

A  tool  company: 

If  exemptions  were  allowed  for  purchases  of  new  machinery 
and  equipment  and  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  we  would 
give  employment  to  100  more  men  on  production  work  and  from 
50  to  100  additional  employees  m  our  distributing  branches  and 
sales  force. 

A  baking  com.pany: 

To  conduct  building  operations  even  of  a  minor  nature  with 
surplus  funds  or  borrowed  money  becomes  a  very  expensive  prob- 
lem bi^ause  of  the  resulting  high  taxes.  Hence  a  "building  program 
of  rehabilitation  has  been  postponed,  with  the  htjje  that  thtre 
will  be  a  change  m  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

An  office  appliance  company: 

Under  'he  present  conditions  we  prefer  to  force  our  machinrrr, 
rather  than  purchase  new.  due  to  the  fact  that  for  every  thousaiid 
dollars  of  money  used  to  purchase  m.achinfrv.  another  $270  may 
possibly  have  to  be  set  aside  to  pay  the  Government  m  the  form  of 
"^i1i/5tnlll'tf"-'  '^^"-pl"-^  tax. 


i^vr^>^lfr)r^duct  company: 


Our  com 


ir  compani 


IPRLSr,   HILL   COLLIiGl, 
gPRINfi     HIM-     AI^ 


which  emploj-s  slightly  over  200  people,  has  Just 
nt  In  the  last  year  or  two  where  our  earnings  are 
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sufEcient  to  provide  capital  fcr  reasonable  expansion.  In  the  last 
3  years  we  have  doubled  our  employment  and  doub'eci  our  floor 
space  by  putting  earnings  bad:  into  the  bu:>;ness.  Thiji  h.\6  nieant 
the  eain  in  employaient  of  ovit  100  people. 

This  year,  because  ol  the  tac  law,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  pay 
out  a  ccn.^idtTable  portion  of  our  earnings  to  stockholders  above 
what  we  would  have  normally  paid  them  for  a  fair  yield  on  their 
investm.ent.  As  a  result  we  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  a  factory  building  In  this  town  formerly 
occupied  by  a  company  In  a  similar  line  of  business  to  ours  which 
has  recently  had  to  cease  operation.  Had  we  had  the  capital  to 
buy  this  building  fas  we  would  have  had  except  for  the  tax  law). 
we  would  have  been  able  to  take  over  the  other  property  and 
employ  30  or  40  people  that  aie  now  out  of  work. 

It  is  probable  that  the  operition  woiUd  have  soon  needed  many 
more  people  than  that  number,  and  we  feel  that  the  failure  to 
expand  our  business  at  this  ti  ne  is  due  entirely  to  the  unfair  and 
unJujBt  law  of  1936.  i 

A  trailer  company:  ' 

We  are  going  to  restrict  our  operations  this  year  to  enable  us 
to  pay  these  taxes  and  to  ke((p  in  good  liquid  condition.  While 
we  now  employ  eighteen  hundred  people,  I  predict  that  w"  'aiII 
reduce  our  force  at  least  25  percent  in  order  to  ride  in  a  more 
comfortable  position.  i 

A  lumber  company: 

During  the  severe  depressior  from  1930  to  1936.  the  lumb<?r  in- 
dustry was  extremely  hard  hit,  Its  markets  were  reduced  to  such 
an  extent  that  approximately  20  percent  of  production  obt.i:n>'d. 
As  a  result,  our  losses  Impairec  our  capital  structure,  conseqtien'ly 
we  were  faced  with  a  distributi  )n  of  earnings  contrary  to  State  law-. 

A  machinery  company: 

For  m.any  years  our  compaiiy  has  carried  out  the  con.=^ervative 
policy  of  paying  its  debts  before  It  distributes  any  earnings  Due 
to  the  severe  depression,  we  ha  ^e  become  indebted  to  our  bank  and 
would  have  preferred  to  have  paid  that  bank  ra'her  than  distribute 
any  of  our  earnings  for  thf'  yeir  ending  December  31  19:i6,  Such 
a  procedure  would  have  severe  y  penalized  vis. 

I  have  quoted  from  Iett€rs  from  small  business  concerns 
and  space  will  not  permit  me  to  quote  from  many  o'hers 
which  I  have  received,  shocving  conclusively  the  disastrous 
efT?ct3  of  this  tax  on  the  d?voIop:.aent  of  business  and  em- 
ployment. It  must  not  be  pigouen  that  this  ta.\  does  not 
operate  to  the  injury  of  rdany  of  the  large,  well  financed 
corporations  with  high-salaned  officials  because  they  in  many 
cases  find  it  to  their  advar  tage  to  pay  this  tax  to  prevfnt 
small  industries  from  d-^veloping  to  the  point  where  they  offer 
competition.  For  example, 
pany  reported  that — 

It   is  probably  worth  to  us 
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a  large  chemical  product  com- 


the   extra   taxes   to  limit   or  restrict 
the  opportunity  for  the  conceris  who  are  striving  to  grow. 

This  tax  as  it  is  now  imposed  '^trlkvs  at  thp  very  heart  of 
concerns  with  comparatively-  small  profits,  which  is  one  of 
the  factors  that  is  driving  the  country  into  the  present  de- 
pression. 


Stock  Market  Reflects  F  ailure  of  New  Deal  Policies 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAiV[ILTON  FISH 

OF   ^EW  YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Ncvember  16,  1937  I 


RADIO   ADDRESS   OF   HON.   I  AMILTON   FISH,   OP   KEW   YORK 

ON  OCTCiBER  12,  1937 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,!  under  leave  to  extenid  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  I  de- 
livered over  the  Columbia  I  roadcasting  System  on  October 
12.  1937: 


I  listened  carefully  to  the  Pi  esldenfs  fireside  chat  this  evening 
but  failed  to  find  any  reference  to  the  huge  depression  of  security 
values  within  the  last  2  mont  is,  the  greatest  since  1929.  There 
was  no  single  word  of  encouragement,  no  promise  of  economy 
and  nothing  that  would  tend  tc  restore  business  confidence.  How- 
ever, the  President  did  present  Jlans  for  additional  tax  btirdens  on 


T 


employers  of  labor  who  are  struggling  to  keep  their  hoids  above 
water. 

I  am  utterly  opposed  to  calling  Congress  Into  a  special  session 
on  Ntnember  15  as  being  unwise,  untound,  and  unnecessary.  If 
the  President  wanted  to  expedite  certain  legi.slation,  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  arrange  to  have  the  Committees  on  Labor,  Agriculture. 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means  begin  holding  hearing.,  so  as 
to  have  legislation  ready  for  Congress  when  It  convened  in  regular 
session  the  first  week  in  January. 

Of  cotu-se.  every  American  hates  war,  but  they  do  n  t  j;:;  i)ose 
to  fight  other  peoples*  battles,  to  police  China,  Spain,  cr  A'jy,-.-inla. 
or  to  Join  the  League  of  Nations  to  wace  war  to  preserve  p»  ure 

I  do  not  propose  to  predict  the  rise  and  fall  of  stock  \alurs, 
nor  do  I  intend  to  criticize  the  act  of  Congress  reerulatmg  the 
stock  e:^rhange,  which  I  voted  for  and  bolievrd  was  s.ilutary  and 
needed  legi.slation.  I  propose  to  state  why  the  repratrd  artack.s  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  American  business,  destructive  taxation, 
and  bureaucratic  red  tape  have  hani|)«TPd  and  h«rrius.-f>d  hu.siufss 
to  such  an  extent  that  confidence  h.i-s  been  luidermmed  and  ail 
but  destroyed. 

If  any  country  Is  worth  living  In,  It  is  our  own.  We  have  all  the 
nr.tural  resources  we  had  in  1929  and  an  almott  unlimited  supply 
of  loyal  and  industrious  labor,  and  now  after  7  years  of  depre.-Mon 
we  ought  to  be  on  a  firm  and  stable  high  road  to  economic  prob- 
perity  and  well-being  and  the  employment  of  Amerlcai.  labor  at 
American  standards  of  wages. 

No  thoughtful  or  fair-minded  por.-on  questions  the  original 
success  of  the  prepent  administraticn  i^hen  it  came  into  power  In 
M.irch  1933  In  solving  the  financial  cruis,  by  closing  the  banks  and 
bringing  order  out  of  economic  chaos  Mu"h  of  the  legi.'^lation  at 
the  outset,  including  the  regulation  of  securities,  was' essontially 
sound  and  beneficial  to  the  public.  \^'hat  h.\s  happened  since  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  our  buslnessmfn  and  retard  recovery  and 
the  employment  of  labor?  Step  by  step  Franklin  D  R.  o^ov.  1'  has 
turned  to  the  left  until  he  Is  no  longer  the  Provident  (f  all  the 
American  people  but  merely  the  leader  of  the  uv.  \\\u^  of  thf> 
Democratic  Party  composed  of  radicals,  .social L'-t.';.  and  o:'irehold(  ra 
united  on  a  collectivistic  program  to  revolutionize  our  entire  eco- 
nomic, financial,  and  governmental  structure,  und^-r  which,  we  b.^- 
came  the  greatest,  richest,  and  freest  nation  In  the  world 

The  United  States  is  only  In  the  mornine  of  its  clorlovts  de,tiny 
and  even  the  fantastic  experiments  of  the  New  De  i'rrs  can  merely 
retard  its  progress  to  happier  and  m^r"  t  " -pr:  us  tunes  with 
greater  leisure  and  higher  wages  for  our  J^f'.  p;, 

The  heights  of  well-being  that  were  reached  from  1923  *<>  1029 
would  be  nothing  as  compared  to  the  future  dprflopn-cnt  of  thi3 
counirv.  provided  that  business  v,as  only  encouraced,  p:v#  n  a  help- 
ing hand,  and  a  chance  to  make  profits,  expand,  and  empU  y  lab<-r 

Business  is  all  ready  to  go  over  the  top,  but  at  ov^r.-  turn  it  is 
attacked  either  by  the  President,  his  bureaucra's  at  Washiruton  or 
strangled  by  red  tape  and  held  back  bv  destructive  taxps  Bii-ine« 
and  confidence  are  one  and  Inseparable.  Just  as  conticlcnc-  and 
employment  are.     You  cannot  have  one  witii^ut  the  oth'  r 

Th'Tc  is  one  main  element  lickir.g  in  ord.r  to  attain  pro'jp.Trv 
and  pass  it  around  among  all  the  American  people,  and  that  la 
confidence. 

We  are  m  the  midst  of  a  Government  by  confusion,  b^-wildf  rracnt 
and  reprisal,  and  even  the  President  and  his  Now  Deal  atlMs^r'^  do 
not  know  what  direction  they  are  going.  We  notxl,  ino'^t  of  all 
restoration  of  sound  common  sense,  practice  of  government. il  ecr>n- 
omy.  and  retention  of  sound  .American  j-srlnclples  of  govt  rnmei.'. 
but  Instead  we  have  an  administration  that  ha.-  done  more  m  4 
yars  to  promote  class  hatred,  strikes,  collectivism,  destructive  ta.x.i- 
tion.  and  huge  deficits  than  all  other  Rdmlnlstrations  In  the  la.st  l.y) 
years  Is  there  any  wonder  that  bU5ines.s  conhdcnce  is  shaken,  that 
Investors  are  frightened,  and  employers  of  labor  dl.scouraged ' 

Only  recently  President  Roosevelt  made  a  biittr  att.uk  on  the 
members  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  D<  rn.  .c.-uis  and  R'^'Ubllcans 
alike,  saying  that  they  were  opposed  to  popular  gr.v.-rrim.'nt  the 
rule  by  the  majority  under  our  American  svs'em.  Wiiat  a  shame- 
ful arraignment  by  our  Chief  Executu>-  6{  decen*,  hone<;- *  loval 
American  busines.smen  regardless  of  party  afliliiitions'  I;  is  inccu- 
ceivable  and  unworthy  from  the  lips  of  a  President  of  the  Unitrd 
St  ites  w-ho  has  encroached  on  the  powers  of  Conf^css  by  demandirg 
the  control  of  the  purse  strings  through  lump-sum  appropriations 
and  more  recenty  has  sought  to  destroy  the  indt-pt  ndf  n>  .•  oi  ii:f 
Supreme  Court  and  make  it  a  rubber  stamp  to  carry  out  his  dic- 
tates. 

That  the  stock  market  reflects  these  attacks  and  the  resultant 
loss  of  b'usiness  confidence  does  not  require  a  survey  by  some 
financial  expert  or  stock-exchange  authority.  Tt^e  advance  in 
stock  values  during  1936  and  untU  August  of  this  year  has  been 
in  spite  of  New  Deal  economic  and  financial  policies  and  on? 
generally  justified  on  their  earnings,  as  even  the  New  Deal  cannot 
stop  .American  entcrpn.se  and  initiative  cr  dc.-truy  ou.-  n.itur<il 
resources, 

I  want  to  reiterate  and  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  predicting 
the  rise  and  fall  of  stock  prices  Personally,  I  am  an  incurable 
optimist  and  believe  in  .America  and  our  people  and  am  convinced 
that  nothing  can  stop  them  from  going  forward  to  niuch  great»>r 
and  better  times  By  the  same  token,  I  believe  that  anyone  who 
sells  the  American  people  or  American  business  short  for  a-iv 
length  of  time  will  be  badly  .'icotched  and  rightly  .so. 

The  stock  market  suffered  a  loss  of  $18,000,000,000  one-half  of 
the  national   debt,   between  the  middle  of  August  and   the   nrst 
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k  of  Ootober.  not  on  account  rf  trr^:i-zi  developm.ents  a^d 
wars  but  because  of  th.e  p?rs!.strnt  left- win-  .shift  of  the  adm  n- 
Lstratlon,  wnlch  delights  m  attacking  anvone  who  ha.s  any  money 
left.  It  has  already  .soaked  and  sv.atted  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
country  by  taltlng  75  percent  of  tlieir  income,  and  the  States  take 
mo.st  of  thf  balance  m  additional  income  taxes,  real-estate  taxes 
.school  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  gasoline  tuxes.  Now  it  is  serlonsly 
propo.sed  tc  further  increase  the  taxes  on  those  with  incomes  of 
$5,000   upward 

The  loss  3f  $18  000.000  000  of  actual  stock-exchange  values  is  a 
serious  blov,-  to  American  prosperity  and  affects  every  walk  of  life 
The  rich  m;m  will  naturally  retrench  and  stop  his  building  activi- 
ty s.  mclud  ng  perhaps  a  proposed  new  swimming  pool  The  in- 
dividual of  moderate  means  will  hesitate  to  buy  a  new  car  and 
th'^  prr.son  if  .small  means  cuts  down  on  his  living  expenses  '  even 
Including  f(-od  and  clothing.  All  this  affects  the  buying  power  of 
the  country  and  tends  to  reduce  business  activities  and  sales  and 
further  lnciea.se  unemplojmient. 

Then.  too.  another  reason  for  the  present  depre.ssed  condition  of 
the  stock  n  arket  is  the  fact  that  the  average  investor,  usually  of 
modest  means,  who  constitutes  perhaps  the  largest  single  factor  in 
the  Investrrent  market,  has  been  compelled  through  the  increased 
cost  of  livir^:,  the  mounting  tax  burden  on  everv-thing  he  ow-ns  or 
buys,  to  sptnd  more  and  more  of  his  earnings  on  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  life  leaving  le.ss  for  him  to  invest  for  the  future,  as  has  been 
his  custom  In  hundreds  of  cases  I  venture  to  say  that  such  in- 
vestors, the  backbone  of  the  American  invesstment  world,  have  been 
forced  to  llc:uldate  some  of  their  stocks  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
things  they  needed  which  their  income,  due  to  its  shrinkage  in 
purchfising  power,  no  longer  would  permit  them  to  buy. 

The  administration  took  on  It.self  the  reRpon-slblllty  to  help  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  South,  and  by  a  destructive  policy  of  plowing 
under  crops  at  Government  pxpen.se  proceeded  to  lose  the  cotton 
markets  of  the  world.  The  net  result  has  been  that  the  American 
cotton  farner  has  loet  his  great  export  market,  which  has  been 
taken  over  Dy  the  cotton  producers  in  Brazil,  Egypt,  India.  China, 
and  Soviet  ^ufisla. 

We  have  lost  annually  .several  hundred  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  surplus  cotton  exports,  and  the  Government  still  holds  the  bag. 
Only  recent  the  southern  cotton  farmers  have  reallTied  that  they 
heve  been  sold  down  the  river  by  the  New  Deal  and  will  not  realize 
over  9  cent.s  a  pound  on  the  Government  guaranty.  The  cotton 
and  wheat  firmers,  having  lost  their  foreign  markets  for  their  stir- 
pluses,  are  teglnnlng  to  get  Jittery. 

One  of  the  bad  effects  of  de.stroying  the  cotton  surplus  export 
market  has  been  to  cause  the  cotton  farmer  to  compete  with  the 
corn,  hog,  ar  d  dairy  producers  of  the  North  and  West,  which  in  turn 
creates  surpluses  In  these  commodltle.s.  The  first  unfavorable  trade 
balance  we  have  had  in  50  years,  amounting  to  «147,000,000  for  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year,  proves  that  Secretary  Hull's  free-trade 
hallurinatioi."  are  detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
farmer  and  vorklngman  and  one  of  the  causes  of  continued  unem- 
ployment In  the  United  States. 

The  Presicent  on  his  western  trip  again  stated  that  he  proposed 
to  balance  tlie  Budget,  but  that  Is  an  old  and  tragic  story.  A  few 
years  ago  su'h  a  statement  would  have  sent  a  thrill  of  anticipation 
throughout  .he  country.  But  every  year  for  4  years  the  President 
has  made  Identically  the  same  promise,  and  each  vear  the  deficit 
approximate?  $3,000,000,000.  Since  the  advent  of  President  Roose- 
velt  in   1933    the  national   debt   has   increased   817,000,000,000. 

Balancing  the  Budget  would  mean  curbing  the  collective  activi- 
ties of  the  New  Deal  and  firing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  deserv- 
ing Democratic  office  holders.  No.  unfortunately,  there  will  be  no 
balanced  Budget  next  year  It  is  too  good  to  be  true,  but  there 
will  be  a  whole  flock  of  new  alibis.  It  is  a  mockery  and  a  travesty 
to  talk  about  a  balanced  budget  by  this  administration,  notorious 
for  Its  orgy  7f  spending  and  extravagance.  Once  again  the  dulcet 
tones  and  honeyed  words  of  the  President  brings  promises  of  a 
balanced  Budget  to  a  tax-burdened  people,  but,  like  the  story 
of  the  boy  who  cried  "wolf"  too  often,  the  Presidents  words 
awaken  no  response  from  the  American  people;  they  apparently 
all  come  from  Missouri  and  want  to  be  shown. 

The  very  words  "balanced  budget"  from  President  Roo.sevelt 
aroust's  memories  of  that  well-known  comic  strip  iiug  House  Fables. 
It  is  Just  another  bedtime  story.  The  fact  is  the  administration  at 
Washington  has  no  fi.scal  or  financial  policy  except  to  pile  debt 
upon  debt,  ceficlt  upon  deficit,  and  to  issue  "billions  upon  billions 
of  tax-exempt  .securities  until  our  national  debt  has  reached  the 
stupendous  and  crushing  sum  of  $37,000,000,000. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  Congress  to  do  will  be  to  safeguard 
the  pa\-ments  made  by  American  wage  earners  for  social  security, 
and  r.iihoad  pensions,  which  are  now  being  diverted  to  pay  for 
New  De:.l  ])rojects. 

'^^>'  Cingr"f-s,  when  It  convenes  In  January,  should: 

1.  Balance  the  Budget  by  putting  our  financial  house  in  order. 

2    Repeal  'he  undistributed  profits  tax. 

3.  Reduce  rather  tiian  increase  taxes  by  practicing  national 
economy 

4.  Stop  inritlng  c'.a.-,s  hatred,  promoting  collectivism  and  govem- 
montal  coinj  ftition  with  private  business. 

5  Encourage  by  a  few  words  and  by  manifest  acts  American 
business  to  ;nake  re:>.sonable  profits,  to  expand,  and  to  help  put 
American  uage  earners  back  to  work. 

The  first  concern  of  the  administration  should  be  to  put  our 
financial  house  In  order.  Nothing  could  accomplish  more  to  re- 
store busine.ss  confidence,  encourage  new  enterprise,  and  provide  a 
sound  found.ition  for  recovery  and  prosperity.     If  this  is  not  done, 


nothing  can   snve  the  sliip  of  state  from   the   inevitable  shoals  of 
inflation,  repudiation,  bankruptcy,  and  financial  chaos. 

After  all  these  years  of  depression  the  people  are  entitled  to  go 
foiward  to  better  times  and  break  all  records  of  economic  well- 
being  and  prosperity.  This  can  be  done  if  onlv  the  heavy  hand  of 
our  bureaucratic  Government  at  Wa.shington' is  withdrau-n  from 
the  throat  of  business.  Surely,  confidence  would  soon  b"  re.s'ored 
and  the  birthright  of  every  able-bodied  American  to  permanent 
em.ployment  would  be  realized  and  our  wage  earners,  scorning  re- 
lief, would  be  able  to  ad'-quately  provide  for  their  own  families  and 
give  them  the  opportunities  of  life  to  which  all  American  citizens 
are  entitled 

It  is  only  right  and  appropriate  on  this  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  our  country  by  Christopher  Columbus  that  we  should  re- 
affirm our  devotion  to  our  free  institutions  and  our  republican 
form  of  government.  Let  us  uphold,  cherish,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  go  forward  with  the  same 
courage,  determination,  and  sublime  faith  of  that  great  navigator 
and  discoverer  to  fulfill  the  glorious  destiny  of  our  people  and  to 
a  greater  and  more  prosperous  America. 


My  Observations  of  the   Corporate  UndLstributed 
Profits  Tax  and  the  Capital  Gains  Tax 
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OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER      r^ 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  16.  1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER.  OF  NEW  YORK  DELIV- 
ERED BEFORE  THE  CHICAGO  TAX  CLUB  AND  THE  ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTLXRERS'  ASSOCIATION  ON  NO\'EMBER  5,  1937,  AT 
CHICAGO 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
I  made  before  the  Chicago  Tax  Club  and  the  lUinois  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago  on 
November  5,  1937: 

CAPrrAL  Gains  Tax 

It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I  speak  to  vou.  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  taxes.  In  all  likelihood  most  of  you  are  experts 
Therefore,  advocating  before  you  changes  in  the  tax  law  might 
be  deemed  similar  to  carrying  "coals  to  Newcastle." 

However,  during  my  15  years  in  Congress  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  from  the  ordinary  and  common-sense  point  of  view  the 
effect  of  numerous  types  of  taxation.  To  my  mind,  the  most 
Illogical,  the  most  regrettable  types  of  income  tax  are  the  so-called 
tax  on  capital  gains  and  the  corporate  undistributed  profits  tax. 
Our  tax  system  is  ordinarily  confusing  but  the  1936  corporate  un- 
distributed profits  tax  has  especially  made  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. 

Way  back  in  500  B  C.  In  China  the  real  rulers  were  the  nobles 
The  people  were  .suffering  from  the  exactions  of  the  tax  collector. 
Confucius  realized  more  than  any  other  these  terrible  tax  tcHs 
He  was  traveling  with  his  disciples  slowly  along  a  country  road 
near  Mount  Tai.  There,  as  elsewhere,  he  heard  the  w'allings 
against  taxes.  He  approached  a  woman  a  little  distance  from  the 
road  who  was  crying.  When  Confucius  asked  why  she  was  la- 
menting In  such  a  desert  place,  she  answered,  "The  father  of  my 
husband  was  slain  by  a  tiger,  so  was  my  husband,  and  iust  now 
my  son  was  also  killed  in  the  same  way."  "Why,  then,"  asked 
Confucius,  "do  you  dwell  in  so  terrible  a'  place?"  "Because,"  she 
answered,  "here  there  is  no  oppressive  ruler  to  infiict  oppressive 
taxes." 

Turning  to  his  disciples,  Confucius  said,  "Take  note,  students, 
oppressive  rule  with   oppressive  taxes  is   worse  than  a  tiger." 

What  Confucius  said  so  many  years  ago  is  just  &.<=  true  today. 
I  repeat,  of  all  current  taxes,  the  m.ost  cppre.sslve  are  the  taxes 
on  capital  gains  and  en  corporate  undistributed  profits.  For 
son-^e  time  I  have  been  m  the  midst  of  a  campaign  to  repeal  or 
modify  these  oppressive  Imposts  and,  suiting  word  during  last 
session  of  Congress  to  action,  introduced  several  bills  to  bring 
about  relief. 

I  was  told  at  the  tlm.e  that  It  would  be  useless  to  offer  my  b.U. 
I  was  told  that  I  might  as  well  try  to  hold  back  the  Atiann'c 
Ocean  with  a  groan.  But  the  leaven  has  spread;  we  are  wi-Luess- 
ing  appreciable  results  through  my  efforts. 

Of  course,  no  one  wants  to  pay  taxes.  It  Is  alwavs  the  cr.se  of 
"Let  the  other  fellow  do  it."  I  recall  the  story  of  "the  man  who 
once  said  he  was  neither  a  free-trader  nor  a  protectionist.  He 
was  asked  what  he  wanted.  He  replied.  "I  merely  want  a  hole 
in  my  fence  big  enough  to  allow  my  hens  into  my  neighbor's  gar- 
den but  too  small  to  allow  his  hens  to  come  into  niuie." 
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We  cannot  be  self.sh  about 
to  defray  the  expen.^es  cf  gov 
fellow  do  it.  We  must  bear 
expenses.  But  we  have  a  righ 
tax  Inequalities  and  discrimi 
against  which  I  inveigh  today 
ties,  and  unfairness. 

Reforms  do  not  come  for  thf 
fully    grown    like    Athena,    fro 
miracles;    only   by  arduous  toi 
public  opinion  (and  luncheons 
that  regard)    can  these  reform 
pious   words   are    insufficient, 
including  the  distinguished 
can  do  much  to  help  you  in 
your  support  our  work  becom^ 

Let  me  also  give  you  a  bit 
businessmen,    like    your    good 
Members  of  Congress.     Some 
fcrence.     Too  often  it  is  one  o 
catch   flies   with    vinegar.     Moi 
with  their  constituents  and 
of  business  In  their  hearts. 
of  business  In  the  community 

Even  if  you  do  not  Like 
no  good  reason  why  you  should 
worker  in  the  district,  the 
cation,  the  mental  under  the 
go  to  their  Congressman 
you    be?      You    cannot   expect 
You   should    therefore    go    to 
troubles.     I  am  sure  he  will 
have    a    feeling    of    dislike    to 
you  can  nevertheless  see  him 
and  wise. 

A  story   Is  attributed   to  CI 
very  much  in  point.     At  a 
have  been  bitter  enemies.     Cla 
In  the  rear  of  the  Capitol,  goi 
nue.    At  the  same  time,  Jacksi) 
path,  going  up  toward  the 
their  passage  at  the  same 
Jackson  scoxled  down  upon 


matter.     Moneys  must  be  raised 

drnment.     We   cannot   let   the   other 

our   reasonable,   aliquot   portion    of 

nay  it  is  our  duty,  to  point  out 

lations.     The    two    types    of    taxes 

are  loaded  with  injustice,  dispari- 

mere  asking.     They  do  not  .spring. 

n    the    brow    of    Jove       Expect    no 

vigorous  campaigns   to   enlighten 

of  this  character  are  applicable  m 

become  realities      R -member  that 

My   colleagues   and   I    in   Congre.~5, 

al  delegation  from  IliuiOid. 

he  halls  of   Congress,   tut   without 

abortive. 

f  advice.     Ofttlmes  the  attitude  of 

selves,    IS   one    of    aloofness   toward 

your  attitude   is  that  of  indif- 

antagonism.     Frankly,  you  cannot 

Congressmen    want   to   cocperute 

They  have  the  interests 

ey  are  aware  of  the  Intense  value 

they  represent. 

Congressman  personally,  there   is 

not  confer  with  him.     The  humble 

In  the  Social  Security  cla.=:.sifi- 

Works  Admlnistrat'.on.  they  all 

are  not  too  proud      Why  should 

a    Congressman    to    se?k    you    cut. 

im    with   your    burdens    and    your 

I  repeat,  emphatically,  if  you 

rd    your    Congressman    personally, 

his  ofiBcial  capacity.     B-  prucienc 
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Ta 
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Public 
They 
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ay 


Cajiitol. 
poLit 


out  cf  the  way  of  a  scoundrel 
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said. 


nform. 


poss<'Ssed 


never 
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for 


teotis  bow.  stepped  aside  and 

You.    therefore,    must    unite 
spreading   the   gospel   of   tax 
advisedly. 

I  once  visited  the  Kingsbrldge 
an  tmdersized  attendant  endeayor 
trades:    the  veterans  were 
mers,  saws,  etc.     The  attendant 
don't  you  arm  yourself;   aren't 
might   organize   and  pounce   o 
said,  "Never  fear;  crazy  men 

Is  not  the  conclusion 
accountants  do   not   unite   you 
organize  to  repeal  or  change 

I  realize  that  It  Is  difficult 
bine  into  one  unit,  almost  as 
organizations.     But  if  som.e  foui 
groupjs  are  going  to  appear,  foi 
and  Means  Committee,  Indeperdi 
tagonistic.   with   one   or    more 
usual   duplications,  contradictions 
and  confusion  In  the  testimonj 
and  endurance  of  the  committe< 
Izations.  groups,  and  Individual^ 
committee  and  are  favorable 
to  attend  a  conference  which 
the  auspices  of  the  groups 
Joint  session  we  will  agree  upon 
presentation    to   the   committee 
nearly  speak  authoritatively  foi 
whole. 

We  are  ofTering  facilities  to 
an  orderly,  organized,  and 

Taxation  is  used  for  revenue 
J-ustifled.    It  Is  always  a  matter 
of   revenue   obtainable   and   the 
ample,  we  tax  alcohol  to 
to  discourage  their  use.    The  taj 
likewise  regulatory.     Some 
store  license  taxes  to  embarrasii 
pendents.    There  are  countless 
ofttimes  taxes  for  social   refor^ 
themselves.     Our  tariff  on 
ordlnately  high.     Smuggling 
the    duty    in   half.     Smuggling 
while.    High  liquor  taxes  invite 
fore,   we  must  exercise  restralnjt 
capital  gains  tax  and  the 
have  gone  to  extremes.     The 
pointing. 

Some  of  the  so-called 
could   bring  about   a   better 
most  of  the  evUs  of  capitalism 


rcf  orrr  ers 


and   Jackson   which   I   believe   is 

pa^lcular   time   they   were   alleged    to 

was  walking  along  a  narrow  path 

g  down  toward  Pennsylvania  Ave- 

n  was  walking  along  the  identical 

It  was  too  narrow  to  perni.t 

They  stood  facing  each   ether. 

and   huskily  said,   '1  never  get 

Clay  very  politely,  with  a   ccur- 

'I  do." 

and    organize    for   the    purpose    of 

I   use   the  word  "organize" 


Hospital  for  the  Insane      I  noticed 
mg  to  teach  individual  veterans 
?d  of  bluxit   weapons,  like   ham- 
was  unarmed.     I  said  to  him.  "Why 
you   afraid   that   these   crazy   men 
you   and  do   you   violence?"     He 
unite  on  anything." 
e  that  if  you  businessmen  and 
must    be    crazy?     I    urge    you    to 
taxes, 
economic  organization-s  to  com- 
^uch  so  as  It  is  to  unite  religious 
or  five  hundred  organizations  and 
example,  before  the  House  Ways 
.enc,  unrelated,  and   ofttimes  an- 
wltnesses   each,    we    will    have    the 
misunderstandings,    omissions. 
and  we  will  exhaust  the  patience 
I  am  going  to  request  all  organ- 
that  Intend  to  appear  before  the 
the  tax  policies  I  have  outlined 
be  called  in  Washington  under 
iible  for  this  m.eeting.     At  this 
amendments  and  arrange  for  their 
By    this    method    we    can    more 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  as  a 
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convincing 
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results 


who  desire  to  do  so  to  work  In 
manner, 
as  well  as  regulation.     Beth  are 
of  degree,  both  as  to  the  amount 
amount   of  regulation.     For   ex- 
ige  temperance.    We  tax  narcotics 
on  tobacco  and  oleomargarine  are 
es   enacted   discriminatory   chain- 
chains  In  the  interests  of  Inde- 
Intended  as  social  reform,  but 
go  entirely   too   far    and   defeat 
and  precious  stones  was  In- 
htghly  successful.     I  helped  cut 
thereafter   was    no    longer    worth 
bootlegging.    On  all  taxes,  there- 
and   moderation.     In    both   the 
undistributed-profits  tax  we 
have  been  startllngly  disap- 


In  Washington   thought  they 

dl4trlbutlon   of   wealth   and    destroy 

through  taxation.     They  deemed 


t'.^m.^elves   prophets   heraldlnp:  the  mlllenlum      B'lt   n=;  the   port 
Burn    sa,d,  "The  best  laid  schemes  o"  mice  and  men  Rang  aft  iittley."* 

What  we  need  most  In  Washington  is  not  re:  rm  by  taxation 
but  reform  in  taxation.  Business  today  certainly  is  in  the  dol- 
drums. Tlie  P.  W.  A.,  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  the  K.  'P,  C  and  other 
depression  agencies  have  folded  up  cr  arc  moribund.  Govern- 
ment spending  has  been  greatly  curtailed  and  will  scon  cease. 
Private  spending  should  take  its  place,  but  doesn't.  Private  In- 
vrf-tmcnt  shrinks  as  rapidly  as  Governnii-nt  spending.  With  no 
Government  and  no  private  spending,  we  are  heading  for  the 
rocks.  We  are  between  Scylla  and  CJj.irybdi.s.  Among  the  causes 
for  bringing  us  to  thi-s  point  is.  uiidoubLedly,  our  Federal  tax 
policy,  which  embraces  two  types  of  t.i.xa'. ion.  Undistributed  sur- 
plu.^es  or  corpi.rutions  and  rorporali    ra.i.s  and  losses 

Both  these  types  cf  Uixes  are  blocking'  recovery,  are  frightcnlnf? 
private  capital,  and  are  preventing  increivsed  bu'-iness  volume— all 
culminating  ni  the  prevention  of  reemployment.  Private  funds 
will  Just  not  come  out  of  hiding  and  get  uivesttd  iu  tlit  kind  of 
business  on  which  Jobs  so  heavily  depend  Little  or  no  mcney  l.s 
ccmmg  into  industry,  mining,  and  a^rrirulturf.  Those  taxes  dam 
up  the  sluices  of  commerce  ai.ci  employment.  They  must  be 
removed  or  radically  changed. 

I  have  offered  two  remedial  bills  to  remove  some  of  thei>o  tax 
Inequalities  and  disparities. 

Tlie  first  Is  known  as  the  Celler  bill,  H  R  7152.  with  respect 
to  the  tax  on  capital  gains  and  lossc,  proposing  to  amend  the 
Re\eiiu-  Act  of  1936  (sec    117).  and  piovldes: 

(It  The  gain  or  loss  recognized  upon  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
a  capital  as.»et  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  computing  gross 
income  or  net  income  If  the  capital  usbtt  lias  been  held  by  the 
taxpayer  for  more  than  1  year. 

i2i  The  amendment  made  by  thl.i  act  f-hall  apply  only  with 
respf^c'   to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31     193f 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Con-sti'uiion  p'uvided  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  linpusts.  anu  ex- 
cises to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  ti^e  commtu  defend  and 
g  r.eral  welfure  of  the  United  States  " 

These  provisions,  I  am  sure,  were  never  Intended  to  be  u.<<ed  to 
penaiize  initiative  and  discourage  acquisitiveness.  They  were 
never  intended  to  hmir  growth  and  penalize  succes-.  Frankly,  I 
believe  that  our  capital-gains  tax  actually  does  all  this.  It '  l.s 
punitive;  it  Is  revenrreful.  It  doe.s  not  make  for  the  general 
welfare.  It  has  long  since  gone  beyond  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  Because  it  is  unju.-t  and  unfair,  it  encourages  avoidance 
and  eva^^lon  of  taxes,  and  lastly,  it  h  'S  caused  a  tremendous  flight 
of  capital  to  tax-exempt  s'-cunties  The  capital-gams  tax  as  a 
weapon  for  e?onom:c  reform  has  failed.  As  a  measure  for  raismg 
revenue,  it  has  likewl.-^e  failed. 

A  capital  gain  is  net  income  Our  present  tax  svstem.  howerer 
Intermixes  genuine  income  w:th  Erainr,  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  assets.  There  Is  no  segregation  The  sum  of  all  the  capital 
gains  in  any  particular  year  does  not  constitute  any  national  in- 
come m  the  sense  t.h.it  th"  anr.ual  and  regular  recurrent  profits 
from  the  production  of  eoods  and  services  does.  A  capital  gain  or 
lass  is  Involved  neither  in  regular  production,  resrular  sales  'nor 
regular  services      Tliere   is  only   involved  a  shifting  of  ownership 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  haa 
declared  that  the  advance  in  prrperty  valties  during  a  series  of 
years  can  in  no  Just  sense  be  con.sldered  the  gains,  profits  or  In- 
come of  any  one  particular  year.  ApparenUy  our  income-tax  laws 
to  not  square  with  the  opinion  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

Most  of  our  citizen.s  who  are  Uxpavers  know  that  when  they 
have  a  capital  gain,  the  ealn  Is  in  a  sense  fortuitous.  They  know 
also  that  the  In.ss  mav  be  fortuitous. 

If  we  were  as-sur^d  thst  the  capital  gain  would  recur  and  would 
be  stable,  I  would  not  object  to  taxing  it.  But  such  a  gain  does 
not  recur.  It  may  be  followed  bv  constant  loss.  It  often  is 
merely  a  matter  of  luck.  One  of  my  correspondents  states  the 
following-  To  form  a  policy  on  the  theory  that  a  capital  gain  is 
income  s  as  wl.se  as  the  notion  of  a  man  who  finds  a  hundred- 
dollar   bill  in   the  Ix.':^p   and   he  then   goes   back  each  day  to  look 

J^'  ^"l?,^^?"  ^J^'"^  ^^'^"  P"^'^^^  y^^'irly  the  apples  and  pears 
from  the  tree  That's  the  fruitage  or  Income  from  the  tree  but 
HoL,  tT",  ^'l^  '/'  ^-J^'^'on  to  gathering  such  a  harvest,  chops 
down  the  lim.h^  of  the  tree  and  flnallv  the  trunk  of  the  tree  for 
firpwond  is  a  Ja^  ka.^s.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  mere  Income  He 
wants  capita,  besides  In  taxing  capital  Uncle  Sam  Is  no  differ- 
ent than  the  improvident  farmer. 

The  ta.x payer  u.ses  every  means  at  his  command,  welcomes  every 
sharp  practice,  embraces  every  opportunity  to  evade  and  avoid  the 
taxes.  For  example  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921  embraced  a  caidtal- 
^n'^^n  ^      -.  P'^'"^^"^      I<^  yielded   from   $'250  000,000  to   $330- 

OCn/100  m  a  slng.e  year.  The  rate  was  not  oppressive  The  tax 
wa.s  willingly  paid  The  tax  was  productive  becau.-e  It  was  not 
punitive.  To  change  the  simile,  the  Government  todav  not  only 
milks  the  cow  but  also  attempts  to  skin  her 

The    president    of    th-    New    York    Stock    Exchange,    Charles    R. 

^J,  ^^^^f  11^""^)  ?1  y^'"^  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^'^•*'  York  Sto.-k  Exchange, 
stated  that  the  yield  from  the  capital-gains  tax  Is  a  relatively  un- 
important source  of  revenue  Of  course,  it  Is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  cf  capital-gains  tax  because  capital  gains  are 
intermlrigled  wl^h  ordinary  income  But  President  Gav  states  that 
the  yield  from  the  capital-gams  tax  for  the  year  1934. 'for  example, 
^?>K^  ^°\  ^r  exceeded  $12,000,000  He  goes  on  further  to  say. 
Obviously,  the  wealthy  refuse  to  Incur  the  tax  liability."  I  might 
add.  if  the  Government  gained  $12,000,000  from  that  source  of 
taxation,  how  much  in  taxes  did  it  lose?     Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
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s-ate  th.-t  If  v.e  co.-npare  the  1934  yield  of  $12  000  000  with  a  pr-ner 
yield  of  say  833U,000.O"0,  the  lo.ss  is  well  nigh  $1,000  000  a  da" 
In  the  face  of  these  terrible  los.ses.  It  is  high  time  that  something 
be  done.  Some  of  the  economists  of  the  Treasurv  Department  de- 
sire to  tax  Wall  Street,  desire  to  '.soak  the  rich  "  I  ave-  t>-a'  taxL 
tion  should  be  m  accordance  with  the  abditv  to  v^.^^  '\  wart  the 
r  ch  to  pay  their  proper  .hare.  The  capital-gains"  tax.  however 
clearly  f.hows  that  Wall  Street  and  the  rich  are  prevented  from 
paying  their  proper  share.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  yieS 
nnnon  ^^jJ'''^^ V^^"-  on  capital  gams  will  not  be  more  than  $25.- 
0)0,000  A  certain  gentleman  in  Washington,  whose  name  I  will 
not  mention,  but  who  is.  however,  one  of  the  best  informed 
gues.ses  that  the  yield  will  be  upward  of  $100,000  000  Frankly' 
my  gue.ss  may  be  as  good  as  his  Let  us  compromise  Let  us  sav 
$.50000.000  What  Of  It?  Tlie  amount  is  nSlJuTous  woefu^y 
;;;.HCief|iia*  e 

\\'h  it    is   the    remedy? 

A  remedy  L-^  imperative.  The  rate  must  be  such  as  to  be  pro- 
auciive  A  \\w\x  rate,  we  know,  produces  little  The  conclusion 
is  inevitable.      The  rate  must   be  reduced   to  produce  more 

The  tax  might  well  be  repealed  or  might  well  be  changed  We 
might  go  back  to  the  1921  rate  of  IJi,  percent.  Sometimes  when 
we  reduce  the  price  of  an  article  we  sell  more  and  make  more 
monev  Henry  Ford  adop-ed  that  p-^llcy  with  excellent  results 
The  railroads  were  about  to  be  plunged  into  bankruptcv  Thev 
finally  =aw  the  light,  reduced  their  rates,  and  are  now  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  Greater  business  ensued.  Greater  revenue 
resulted 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  under  a  12 '2 -percent  flat  rate  the 
yield  on  capital  gains  would  be  at  lerL-^t  $330  000  000  if  not  $400- 
000.000  y.-arly  Our  present  system  is  a  sort  of  leeislative  dam 
thrown  acmss  the  stream  of  business.  Break  th.at  dam  and  the 
stream  of  revenues  will  flow  freely  with  increa-sing  force  into  the 
Trea.sury  Many  were  the  savants  in  power  who  advocated  re- 
duction in  taxation  in  order  to  get  more  revenue.  President 
Wi^on,  In  his  mes.sage  to  Coneress  In  1918.  said: 

"The  Congress  might  well  consider  whether  the  higher  rates 
of  income  and  profits  taxes  can  in  peacetime  be  effec'ively  pro- 
ductive cf  revenue,  and  whether  thev  may  not.  on  the  contrary 
be  destructive  of  business  activity  and  productive  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  There  is  a  pvimt  at  which,  in  peacetimes,  high  rates 
of  income  and  profits  taxes  discourage  energy,  remove  the  incen- 
tive to  new  enterpri.se.  encourage  extravagant  expenditures  and 
produce  industrial  stagnation  with  consequent  unemployment  and 
ether  attendant  evils," 

We  are  at  peace  and  recovery  Is  well  under  way. 

Senator  Glass  has  frequently  stated  that  the  maxlmium  surtax 
could  ea.slly  be  placed  at  a  figure  that  would  deprive  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  of  revenue  and  would  also  divert  investment  capital 
from  productive  activities  to  tax-exempt  securities. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Houston  similarly  Inveighed 
against  excessive  taxes  and  in  the  interests  of  additlorial  revenue 
and  pointed  out  that  it  is  well  not  to  "pass  the  point  of  maximum 
productivity  " 

The  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon,  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  November  1923.  approved  the  prin- 
ciple and  applied  it  with  eminent  success.  During  his  regime,  for 
example,  the  income-tax  rates  were  reduced  from  46  percent  in 
1924  to  25  {percent  in  1926  and  the  revenue  increased  substantially. 

This  tax  Is  more  accurately  called  the  capital-gains  tax  than 
the  capital  gains  and  losses  tax.  for  while  capital  gains  are  always 
considered  income,  capital  losses  are  not  always  considered  deduc- 
tlcns  from  income,  Mr.  Parker,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  stated  in  a  round-table 
di.scusslon  at  the  University  of  Virginia  that  the  present  system  of 
treating  capital  gains  and  losses  in  this  manner  "has  a  glaringly 
inequitable  delect  which  must  be  obvious  to  all."  Furthermore, 
■while  capital  gams  are  always  taxed  during  the  year  they  occur,' 
und  capital  los.ses  may  not  be  allowed,  grave  Inequities  may  occur.' 
as  in  the  ca-^e  of  a  firm  in  New  York  which  paid  in  1936  a  tax  of 
api>roxlmately  22  percent  on  a  profit  of  $89,000  that  it  had  made 
in  the  prior  year  on  the  sale  of  Government  bonds.  There  was  no 
speculation;  it  was  simply  the  result  of  a  purchase  out  of  a  steadily 
mounting  cash  .s\irplus  durn^g  1935. 

During  the  holiday  season  it  was  necessary  for  the  company 
to  sell  these  bonds  at  a  profit  of  $89,000  to 'enable  it  to  make 
purcha.ses.  In  the  following  year  it  suffered  a  loss  of  over  $150,000 
on  the  sale  of  similar  Government  bonds.  But  this  company 
could  not  make  any  deduction  (other  than  $2,000)  for  the  loss, 
whereas  in  the  prior  year  it  had  paid  22 -percent  tax  on  a  capital 
gain. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  many  of  those  who  are  familiar 
w!Mi  tlie  real-est.ate  situation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  hold  that  capital-galns-tax  reform  would  pry  loo.se  for 
purposes  of  building  homes  at  least  SI  .000,000  000.  Tnerc  would 
be  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  building  trade,  heavy-goods  indus- 
tries, and   reemj^l-Ainent. 

A  man  may  have  a  large  tract  of  land,  but  why  should  he  sell 
despite  the  fact  that  it  might  be  needed  bv  a'  contmumtv  for 
housing  purposes':'  Why  should  he  bestow  "on  Uncle  Sain,  he 
reasons,  most  of  hi=^  prnflf  He  hugs  his  property,  but  not  because 
he  IS  in  love  wii  h  it  He  will  not  part  with  it.  The  houses  are 
not  built  and  reemployment  lags. 

One  of  the  contributing  causes  of  forcing  the  stock  market  Into 
a  tall.=pin  doubtless  Is  the  Iniquitous  capital-gain  tax.  There  are 
many  who  would  purcl-ia.se  and  sell  in  the  stock  market  If  the 
tax  were  le.ss  punitive,  less  burdensome. 
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th?nlnH  r  ^^'^  ^  '2'-:  percent  and  I  am  sure  you  will  reattract 
nav  tf.2  ;%?  ^"^■P^t^rs  in  the  <tock  market.  They  would  willingly 
pav  the  12  •,  perren-  Tlicy  evade  and  refuse  to  pav  a  tax  that 
would  come  up  to  50  percent  and  in  many  cases  higher 

t,^'  '^m17''''/'"1^°  ""^^^  ^^«*  ^^^  ^'^^^^^d  States  is  the  only  Impor- 
tant country  in  the  world  which  has  a  capital-gains  tax  interwoven 
into  the  income-tax  structure  Great  Britain  has  the  longest  record 
of  all  nations  of  income-tax  administrative  experience.  In  Eng- 
land s  95  years  of  income  tav  u  has  developed  an  income-tax 
technique  that  is  probably  the  best  in  the  world  It  has  shunned 
InLi^^  P,x^"r-  ^""^  "P:'al-gains  tax.  Great  Britain  balances  her 
budget.  We  have  yet  to  balance  ours.  It  balances  its  budget  with- 
out a  capital-gams  tax,  Th.^y  left  capital  cams  out  of  the  income- 
ax  structure:  that  is  exactly  what  we  should  do,  L<'t  us  foUow 
the  experience  of  Great  Britain  and  other  nations  that  have  grown 
wise  with  experience. 

rNDISTRIBUTET  CORPORATE  EARNINGS  TAX 

I  have  offered  a  second  bill,  known  as  the  Celler  bill    H   R    7550 

w.th  p'--P<'c-    to  the   surtax   on   undistributed   profits,  proposing  to 

rm'ide<^^        Revenue  Act  of  1936    (sees.  14,  26,  27,  and  41),  which 

(II  Credits  shall  be  allowed  for  Improvements  of  real  property 
purchase  and  installment  of  equipment  and  machinery,  and  expan- 
sion or  r-^placement  cf  plant  and  productive  fac!lltip<: 

(2)    Amounts  paid  withm  the  taxable  vear  in  d;='-ha^pe  of  deb*« 
(3!    General  credits  up  to  30  percent  of  the  adjusted  net  inc  me 
of  corpurations 

'4i  D;.<:r;bution  up  to  25  percent  of  adjusted  net  Inco.me  w^-m 
90  days  following  the  cloie  cf  the  taxable  vear 

.J^'tT^'^'^''"^"^'^"^*""^'-   "''^^   ^PP'>'   to 'taxable   years   beginning 
after  December  31,  1936  "  '''^"^K 

I  hold  no  brief  for  any  particular  corporation.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, however,  that  capital  usually  functions  in  the  corpo-ate 
form.  Be  it  remembered,  further,  that  labor  cannot  function  with- 
out capital,  and  capital  cannot  function  without  labor  There- 
fore, when  you  unduly  strike  at  corporations,  vcu  eventually  strike 
at  labor  '  '' 

The  undistributed  profits  tax,  which  is  a  fine  upon  corporations 
that  wish  to  retain  some  of  their  earnings,  is  a  thorn  m  the  sid-  of 
the  business  of  our  528.000  corporations.  Tlie  tax  varies  from  7 
percent  to  27  percent.  It  is  in  addition  to  the  normal  tax  of  8  per- 
cent to  15  percent  on  the  net  income  of  the  corporatic.ns  the  cor- 
porate excess-profits  tax  of  6  percent  to  12  percent,  and  tht  capital- 
stock  tax  of  $1  per  thousand  of  capital  stock. 

Developments  have  justified  the  position  that  the  surtax  is  wrong 
In  principle  and  destructive  in  results.  If.  nevertheless  this 
method  of  raising  revenue  is  not  abandoned,  it  is  important  that 
the  major  imperfections  of  the  statute  be  identified  and  c^rly 
remedial  action  be  taken.  The  amendments  which  I  have  oSe^ed 
to  this  measure  meet  the  situation  in  large  part. 

It  is  my  intention  to  call  attention  brieflv  to  the  hardships  and 
inequities,  some  of  which  could  not  have  been  Intended  tha'  haVe 
been   created   by  the   surtax   on   undistributed   corporate   earmngs 

Some  cf  the  outstanding  defects  of  the  law  which  have  received 
most  criticism  are: 

(1)  Confiict  between  State  and  Federal  laws,  most  apparent  In 
the  case  of  corporations  with  impaired  capital, 

(2)  Exceptional  and  unfair  burdens  placed  on  corporations  wnh 
standing  debt  contracted  in  good  faith 

i3»  No  allowance  for  current  earnings  used  for  business  expan- 
sion and  for  other  appropriate  corporate  purposes. 

(4)  Failure  to  provide  relief  for  corporations  bound  by  contracts 
which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  present  relief "  provisions 
but  which,  m  fact,  operate  to  restrict  dividend  payments 

(0)  E'-tabhshment  of  the  time  of  dividend  pajTnents  at  such  a 
date  as  to  impose  unreasonable  or  impossible  conditions 

(6)  Coercion  of  corporations  into  doubtful  fiscal  policie';  and 
generally   weakening   their   financial    structure. 

(7)  Ambiguous  and  harsli  provisions  which  supply  the  basis  for 
excessively    restrictive    regulations. 

There  is  an  intimation  in  this  legislaton  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  away  from  the  directors  the  management  of  the 
corporations  and  from  the  State  that  incorporated  them  the  power 
to  determine  what  they  should  do  with  their  earnings.  Tliere  Is 
also  a  compulsion  in  it  that  compels  corporations  to  m.ake  distri- 
bution otherwise  than  as  to  their  sound  business  judgment  would 
dictate. 

When  the  word  "corporation"  Is  mentioned,  m.ost  people  see 
"red"  They  think  only  of  the  so-called  malefactors  of  great 
wealth.  We  mtist,  however,  view  the  matter  of  corporations  and 
the  matter  of  taxes  thereon,  if  possible,  in  a  detached  unbiased 
manner. 

In  truth  and  in  fact  the  records  show  that  corporations  in  gen- 
eral have  lost  more  than  they  gained,  Tlie  corn,  rate  income-tax 
returns  for  1931  showed  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  corpora- 
tions reported  net  losses;  In  1932.  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
corporatuns  showed  a  loss;  in  1933.  two  out  of  every  three  corpi- 
rations  suffered  net  losses.  The  total  corporate  los»;ps  from  1930 
to  1934.  for  example,  were  over  $29,000,000,000.  This  tax  1=  Hke 
piling  Pellon  upon  Ossa. 

In  a  recent  statement  before  the  House  Ccm.mltte"  r-n  Appro- 
priations asking  additional  funds  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation.  Mr.  L  H,  Parker,  chief  of  staff,  said: 
"We  have  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  fonvarded  to  us  di- 
rectly   or    through    Congressmen     and    SenaUirs    complaining    of 
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Proposals  of  various  kinds 
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was  passed  they  have  always 
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Internal   Revenue   Taxation 
taxation  of  undivided  profits, 
say  on  the  subject: 
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not  desirable  because  in  many 
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The  present  tax,  therefore, 
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Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  former 
renders  practically  impossible 
unemployment. 
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recovery. 

It  constitutes  an  unwise 
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British  Prime  Minister.  Neville 
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"It  Is  our  view  that  ra.lr  ad.s  with  weak  nnanrinl  .structures  and 
those  Just  emerging  from  r-rt  ivershlp  or  reorcanlz.it ion  proceed- 
ings under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  .should  hv  cncouraijrd 
to  use  their  earnings  to  build  up  and  unprovp  their  property, 
retire  their  funded  debt  and  create  corporate  surpluses  ;m  amrunts 
sufTicient  to  m»Ht  their  emergency  neod.s.  suppc;t  thi  ,r  b<irr(  wing 
power,  and  arford  Insurance  atrainst  obsolescence.  We  &uttpest 
that  the  suuativ  n  of  the  .stenm  railroads  under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1936  should  have  the  further  considtT.iticn  of  Congress." 

Tin:'  statt  nier.t  is  equally  applicable  t<j  bu.slnets  generally,  and 
the  same  concessions  should  be  ext<'nded.  Tlicre  are  manv  'enter- 
prises, in  addition  to  the  railroads,  inrludlng  other  tran.'-;portation 
arencies,  with  weak  flr.ancial  .structures  which  are  serlou.sly 
affected  by  the  .surtax.  It  st-enis  to  me  that  the  views  of  this 
impartial  Commission  with  respect  to  thi.v  tax  constitute  a  strong 
uid.c'mcnt  against  its  dl.scrim:ratory  applicaticn.  its  injudicious 
use.  and  clearly  point  to  the  dantrers  to  which  it  leads. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  report  Just  pub- 
lished by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Inc  This  reivirt  is 
entitled  "A  Survey  of  Taxation  In  the  Cnited  States  and  a  Pro- 
gram for  the  Future,"  and  w.as  prepared  by  the  committee  on  tax- 
ation, of  which  Mr.  Roswell  Mattiil  was  a  member  prior  to  his 
appointment  as  Ui.der  Secretary  of  tl-."  lYca'ury  The  commit t«T, 
m  reporting  the  economic  effects  of  the  undi.stnbuted  corporate 
net  earnings  tax  on  page  471.  states-  Of  one  thing,  howevir,  wo 
are  certain.  The  tax  wa.s  imposed  w.thrut  a  sufflciertlv  thorough 
study  of  Its  possible  economic  effects,  and  without  a  careful  ei.ough 
consideration  and  di-scussion  of  other  methods  of  equalizing  the 
tax  position  of  stockholder,  proprietor,  and  partner"  (Mr  Ma- 
gill's  name  did  not  appear  on  ihr-  report,  he  having  resigned  be- 
fore the  report  wa*^  publi'hed. ) 

On  page  476  of  the  same  report  contamlng  the  committee's 
recommendations  the  following  statt  men*    appears: 

'The  comm..ttee  reccmmends  the  repeal  of  the  undistributed 
profits  tax  as  it  new  stai.ds.  It  is  a  compromi.se  that  falls  to 
ach.eve  any  of  .ts  objectives,  except  in  st'me  degree  the  economic 
aims  It  m.iy  not  even  induce  the  economic  effects  to  any  ap- 
preciable degree  in  the  long  run,  in  view  of  the  sto<.-k-dlv'ldend 
and  stock-rights  devices;  and  insofar  .as  the  corporations  pay  the 
tax  instead  of  distributing  its  earnti  gs,  the  tax  fails  in  all  of 
the  aims," 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  sp<in,-ors  of  the  tax  was  the  retard- 
ing of  the  growth  of  large  cirporalions  and  the  prefiervatli.  n  of 
small  enterprises.  Large  corporat loi.s  have  not  been  retarded  and 
small  and  rrown.g  ccTpc.rat.',  n-  int\  e  fdr  its  harsh  effects.  Most 
economists  beli.^ve  that  competitirn  l.s  vital;  that  keeping  Em.ill 
enterprises  alive  pre:=erves  competition.  This  tax  dries  up  small 
enterprises.  It  keeps  them  from  growing.  It  penalizes  them  in 
their  efforts  to  ra;.s«>  capital.  It  makes  of  them  empty  shelLs  by 
einptymi:  thur  reserves  into  dividends.  Nobody  wants  to  loan 
capital  to  an  em.pty  corporat. on. 

I  know  of  no  ta.x  that  is  more  arbitrary  In  the  fixation  of  rates 
Undistributed  profits  that  are  bel(,w  10  percent  of  the  adjusted 
net  inc(,nie  are  subtect  t)  7  per-en',  but  tho  undistributed  profits 
In  excess  of  60  percent  of  the  adjn,3ted  net  Income  are  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  27  percent,  or  nearlv  four  times  as  high.  There  is 
indeed,  no  science  m  thi.9,     Thes*-  di.stlnctions  are  purely  arbitrary! 

A  corporatl<  n  savme  6.5  percent  of  Its  earnings  may  be  small 
and  struggling  to  etow  It  has  little  net  Income,  relatively  small 
sales,  and  generally  little  property  A  large  corporation  may  have 
net  Income,  sales,  and  propertv  manv  times  greater,  yet  save  a 
much  lower  percentage  of  Its  earnings  and  therefore  pay  a  much 
lower  rate  of  tax 

The   tax   does   not    apply   to   the   undistributed   profits   of   unin- 
corporated   enterpru-^es    which    withhold    profits    for    reinvestment 
Corporations  pay  the  piper      Unincorporated  entitles  go  scot  free 
of  the  penalty 

The  inequalities  and  com.plexitlcs  of  the  tax  are  bewildering  be- 
yond human  understanding  Banks  and  Insurance  companies  re- 
ceive special  concessions  so  that  their  reserves  may  not  be  Impaired 
Corporations  in  bankruptcy  are  exempt.  Foreign  corporations  are 
taxed  differently  than  domestic  corporations  Mutual  investment 
companies  are  given  special  conside-atlons.  Tax  is  by  no  means 
universal.  No  tax  bill  has  ever  been  more  freakish,  no  tax  more 
difHcult  to  fathom  and  understand.  It  Is  bad  enough  to  pay  high 
taxes  but  far  worse  not  to  know  how  to  compute  them. 

The  act  does  not  allow  siilHcicnt  time  to  corporations  to  com- 
pute their  earnings  before  declaring  dividends.  They  do  not  know 
for  some  time  aft-r  the  close  of  tho  business  year  what  earnings  may 
be  available  for  dis-rlbution.     It  sometimes  requires  2  or  3  months 

nl^Ufr  ^'*^v,°^  ^'"'  ^'^''^  ^'^"^  '''  ^^^"^  ^P  corporations  accounts  to 
determine  what  the  real  income  of  a  corporation  Is.  Under  the 
tax  the  corporation  must.  wUly-nilly,  regardless  of  facts  rleht  or 
wrong,  conclude  what  its  profits  are. 

.r.I^^l°^^^  ^^^  ^'  ^^"^  ^-^  *  P^^'f^'^u'  Inducement  for  the  smaller 
corporations  to  abandon  the  corporate  form. 

fo^°J,^^f^°d^  °''  "'*■  '■'"'■^''  °^  bankruptcy  or  receivership  would  be 
tf^^.H^  to  hasten  this  action  in  order  to  escape  the  payment  of 
soivenc '"^  "''^  collected  from  corporations  in  this  type  of  in- 

.0^°'*?"  alternative  for  those  seeking  to  avoid  the  tax  is  to  In- 
«I^^f  foreign    companies    because    foreign    companies    are 

y.J^^^l^°^'  tai-«»empt  securities  offer  another  effective  loop- 
hole for  those  seeking  to  avoid  the  high  surtax  rate  on  individual 
incomes  and  who  find  that  the  surtax  on  undistributed  proflta 
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makes  corporation   surpluses   le.s   attractive   as   i^n   cnnortun-v   -o 
lower  taxes.  ^  .WiJonun.LV    vO 

If  th-  snrtax   is  to  be  rr-amed.  the  adjustmen-s  which  are  cc- 
ered  by  n.y  amendments  should  be  made  i  nmediatelv      "The  a-re-  ;" 
n.ents  -.hich  I  have  offered  calling  for  adjustment;-  in  TSe  bl'eoi 
the  surtax  wi  1  remove  a  wide  range  of  Ineouities  from  the  acJ 

We  w.re  told  that  the  tax  would  be  harmless      W.  know  Ltter 

We  are  leoiing  the  ill  effects  now. 
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The  Federal  Social  Security  Act 

EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VKk.MuNT 

IN  THE  HOL\<E  O?^  KEPRESKXTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Noi^nyibcr  16.  1937 


ADnRF^.S   BY  W    .^RTHT-R    SI^fPSON    CHAIRMAN   OLD   AGE 
ArfiflST.ANCE   COMMISSION    FOR   VERMONT 


Mr    PLUMLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
r.mark_>   I    inciude   an   addre.ss   of    Hon     W    Arthur   S'n^p- 
son   of  Uvnonville,  chairman  Old  Age  As.s:siance  Comrr.islsion 
for  \ermont.  given  before  the  Rotary  Ciub  at  St.  Johmbury 
Vt..  on  November  8,  1937.  as  follows: 

The  Fr  1,  ral  S.>cial  Security  Act  now  functions  under  eicht  dif- 
ferent carev-orics  m  Vermont  Under  the  public-as.s,stance  fS^tures 
Of  the  act  which  are  new  and  more  dignihed  forms  of  allevia  S 
phhanthrophy  assistance   is  given    il.    to  the  needv   a^^ed   who  are 

^Sv'^H,  T   ""1   ^^   ^■"^''    ''•    ^^  dependent    children.'    3      fo   t\e 

needy    blind.    -4,    to    crippled    children.    ,5)    for    certain    forms    i$ 

l^^''°^f'   -^^^^'\^''^^ion.    .6.    for  maternal   and   child-heal-h  serv- 

ces      The   seventh    category    of   the    act   provides   for   contributory 

Ind^th^'eiih.^T'''^''   "?''V"   '-''   ^"^^'^^^=^>-   ^'^^'^-'   unenipU,vnent 
fnV^u'l^  for  a  contributory-  old-age  pen.sion  plan  for  workers 

In  indu.'^tr)'  on  rctiremi.it  at  65  vears 

Old -ace  u.s.-istance  is  strictly  an  as.sistance  procram  not  a  t>en- 
slon.  anu  is  provme  to  be  a  broad  humanitarian  policv  when  Ton- 
ducted  on  a  practical  ba.Ms  and  within  the  abilitv  c,f  the  taxpa' e  . 
to  finance  At  the  present  time  about  5  000  .^.-ed  ird Vd  .l'  '^;e 
Old'L^.  «?  '?  Vermont  at  a  monthly  expenditure  of  ab<.ut  $69  000 
Old-age  assistance  is  ha--ed  on  need  as  determined  bv  the  nve.rl- 
gations  of  the  State  department  and  the  mcn'hlv  c-nt;  -Ir-V^ 
rom  ,5  to  S30  with  an  average  of  sli.htlv  und.  m'-Jh  a  m?! 
Jority  of  ca-es  the  grants  supplement  the"  resources  of  tl  e  cl  -;^ 
nf^v,     ^';^^    intended  to   replace   the    moral    and   le^al  obhcaf"'n; 

The  Federal  Government  reimburses  th-^  State  for  one  h>''  nV 
each  grant  of  assistance  About  IGO  blind  .nd  7?,0  dependr'r  c'vN 
rtren  al.so  receive  aid  m  Vermont  Okl-a-e  ii.s..istance  and  o  d-a-e 
pensions  or  benefits  are  ent.rely  .separate  and  distinct  the  latter 
being  a  contributory  form  of  in.Mir.tnce  to  vxhich  emplovers  aSid 
employee,  both  contribute  vhile  iinemplovment  in>urance  s  ^xV 
another  division  of  the  Social  Security  Ac"t  to  provide  for  cer'o 
benefits  when  an  employee  is  without 'a   iob 

Perhap.s  the  fourth  most  significant  chiui^e  In  Vermont  Cur'n. 
he  past  decade  I5  the  gradual  dechne  in  the  operation  of  ,rms 
fo  agricultural  purposes,  wh.ch  t.es  m  clo.s,^lv  with  the  pressing 
qnesTion  of  farm  Incomes  and  the  great  Increase  in  tax  our^S 
and  uncollected  taxes.  There  are  a  certain  percentage  of  fanns 
hn,':^  f,^^/=nsulted  for  modern  farm  operations  and^u  Ls  to  be  1 
hopr-d  that  the.se  properties  will  ultimately  be  purchased  for  s  -m- 
mer  homes  or  be  reforested.  The  condition  of  the  mSk  ma^ke  ' 
and  other  factors  including  the  termination  cf  family  owirersh  d 
ar.^  however,  forcing  an  increasing  abandonment  of  "good  ha  -"^ 
wm  hi  r  TT  ^^"^^"^^  ^°'-  regulation  of  hours  and  labor  wiu'h 
^lU  be  prejudicial  to  agricultural  interests,  a  greater  dependenv 
upon  Government  and  in  the  face  of  tremendous  imtxjr^Iuon  of 
of^'prSucl'lon.     °"  '''"'^-  "  '""^'^^  regulation  and  "TJtlZonl 

nJ!''\  ^'•"•\*^^°^'^''  P^^ct  of  these  conditions  is  rapidly  being  re- 
flected in  the  increased  tax  rates  and  a  greater  amount  of  un 
collected  taxes,  which  after  all  l.s  an  IncreLed  ch.nrge  against  tS; 
community.  The  people  of  this  country  are  alre^adv^paving  a 
tremendous  tax  toll  in  the  Increa^sed  cost  of  living.  \t^i  now 
realised  that  Federal  policies  cannot  longer  be  continued  on  a 
borrowing  basis  and  that  there  is  imminent  prospect  o  new  and 
drastic  taxes  btit  ns  there  not  a  greater  danger  in^the  des^ctVon 
^f  public  morale  through  a  further  dependence  on  governmen-5 
and^conTroir  '''''''■''''''  °'  '^^  «P^"«  °^  governmental  regulation 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  be.st  of  motives  can  actuate  reform  and 
regulatory  measures  but  once  inaugurated  thev  may  prove  difB- 
cult  to  control  and  usually  lead  to  further  demand  lor  beneflta 
to    militant   minorities.  "«*«^uw 


No  one  can  sn;;:,d:v  r.dv-.c.^te  a  return  to  the  abuser  of  arr 
fe^\".  ""^'^-^  ^^^^  '^••^  ^-^  ^-^-I  ''-  ponder  the  fact  that  under 
nVo.;^-;^^";.^."  -74'.'^^^  ^'^  -^^"  ^-^  -^  ^^^t^^^n.  enjoyed  more  comforts. 
k;  I,  \^;\'  r^"^^"^  -^-^  ^^«^^^r  privileges  than  have  been  enJoveU 
by  .ti:\  p,-,,->p!e  m  any  period  of  world  history 

Unfcrt'ip.-.tely    -.here    is    little    p^ipular    a'ppeal    In    the    cc i--n 

ser^«e  of  th.e  comjnonplace  for  many  people,  porhan^  a  r  r'"r-v 
?Jtt^^';rf  '-,^--<^i-  to  happen.  It^^he  Ld  tfuth  \':.,[cl 
iiiat   ....,i.t.    v...th   great   reforms   we   m.ust    inevitably    work   out    our 

fp^nomr'    '"  '''"''  '"  ^  '"'"'■'•'''  '^■''  "^^  ''''  ^^^--'  Government 

U^-IT'"^'^'-^^  ^:  ^'''  enterprise,  a  greater  dependency  upon  mi- 
ff o,".  ■'  ■--^--^-^^7'  a^-rt  the  enccuracement  of  thrift  are  essential 
ii^I^^rpetu^ted/^^"  '''  .oyernmcnt  and  a  free  natiomU  Ufe'aS 
Adhereru-e  to  law  and  the  rules  of  fair  plav  are  lIke^v■se  essential 
in  any  mdustry.  but,  to  paraphra^^e  a  great  Ameru  an    ^t  irToubtl 

N^-on  Tif"'*^^''^/''^  democratic  inetituuons  can  exist  in  this 
Nation,  half  regulated  and  half  free. 


Chicao:o's  Salute  to  the  Railroads 

EXTEXSIOX  OF  RE.AIARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

I-\  THE  SEXATJ:  of  the   r.MTKD  STATES 
Wednesday.  Noicruber  17    'Irrjislativc  day  oj   Tuesday. 

Scveiuber  lu'    1937 


ADDRESS    OF    HON     JESSE   H     JONES     CH  MRM^N    OF    -pvtt    v^t, 

ANMAL    DINNER    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    ST^Tt    '^TpU'^ 
SENIORS  OK  CHICAGO.  CHICAGO.  ILL..  NOVEaS^  1.  1937  "^ 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.     Mr.  President.  I  present  for  incorpora- 
tion m  the  Record  a  speech  by  Hon.  Jes-<e  H.  Jones  entitled 
rhicago-s  Salute  to  the  Railroad.<,-  delivered  m  Chicago  on 
^ovmiber  1.  1937. 

There  brine  no  cbicction.  the  address  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  :n  the  Record,  as  follows. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mayor  Kelly,  ladie.s.  and  gentlemen,  I  am  glad 
Zl^".  .TIV'-'''-  'V^'l^^'^  ^he  Sta'e  Street  Council  llT  thei? 
Si;;!.  °  •'^^^•f'i'-  railroads  Situat.  d,  as  it  is.  m  one  of  the  mo.n 
p.odua  ve  sections  of  the  world  and  on  the  southernmost  vj^-re 
I'l  the  Great  Lakes,  Chicago  inevitably  is  a  city  of  de>-iipv  £•  m 
'-.'^n?''^f"M'  ^':  J'^'"^"'-^}'  -^"tl^ods  Of  t.'-ansportation   it   was"  a  focal 

wUriV;,;'    '     l^''    ^'""V    ^^^'■^"^•■^^ns    v^ould    still    he    a    comparative 
Thi         t"   o         '"'^  ''"•■'"'''  '''■^""^  boundaries    had  it  not  been  for 


Notwiths landing    its    n.nny    natural    nri-.  ..ntace-:. 


it     W; 


not 


accident    that    Chicago   became    'he'  lareeVt"  ^rnhoad  'ccnvr    in   the 

bril^-  r.fchicT'  "'^^  "'  '""^^^^^^^  t.rminatmg  lure  RaiSoads 
crnt  .n.o  Cnicago  an  :o*-rac.  oi  IfHiQcK  pe.  pU-  every  c:iv  oid  take 
our  ns  many  The  lavji-^t  rassen.:er  trains  in  ihe  woi--  >  ■'.  t^i^ 
and  out  of  Chh  ago  and  e.vperience  has  already  proven  ■  >,,'  ^x"  n~ 
o.  nieeting  the  Cv^miuid  for  super  high-..peed  trams,  Th.v  :e 
pronL.bie  People  want  to  travel  fast  and  comfortably  and  are 
willing  to  pay  lor  such  service  " 

Four  hund.'-ed  and  eirhty-three  p:.s:>eui:er  tram,  and  '.Pr-ox' 
mately  600  freight  trains  operate  m  and  out  oI  Chi'cago  d.'-"  An 
average  rt  3G.0O0  freight  crs  are  handled  every  day  at  Chicago 
One  hundi-ed  and  twenty-seven  railroaas  have  offices  in  Ci  ca?o' 
Eichty  thousand  men  rm.d  women  m  Chicago  are  employed  by 
rai  roads  While  many  carloads  of  freight  arc  switched  from  one 
railroad  to  another  in  Chicago,  no  pa.s.senger  c.ar  or  Pt^  Iman  paici 

Street,  the  shopping  district,  -between  trains  "  I  imagine  the  ^'Ve 
m;drr^°''"'''  "l"^  -^-n^'^thing  to  do  with  the  arra.n.ein,  .  iV .  t 
m.ade  Ch.cago  a  terminus  for  pa.s.sengers     a  point  of  d.-nv     • 

I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  Ch.caco  built  the  raili'oadV  or 
that  the  railroads  built  Chicago,  They  grew  up  together  on^  Z 
inevitable  as  the  other,  ^^h^^^i<.i.   one  as 

J:J,''^  ''"''^  '"  "'"'^  a.ssociated  u-th  Chicago  In  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  than  any  other,  it  Is  Marshall  Field  And  as 
State  Street  is  synonymous  vith  Chicago.  Marshall  F.eld  l".  syn^rv- 
mous  uuth  State  Street.     It  is  therefore  fitting  that  in  commemor- 

xi  ''^k'm'^''"^'"'"'^'  °^  ^^'^  ^'"^''^  American  citv,  the  presiden  1^ 
Marshal  Field  &  Co.  Frederick  D.  CoMev.  i.s  chairman  of  t>^ 
State  Street  Council,  and  presiding  here  this  evenini;  Mr  M  Ku- 
sey.  chairman  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co..  is  .aNo  present  ^'^'^''^ 

Other  familiar  names  associated  with  the  building  of  C^  caco 
and  the  railroads  include  John  T.  Pirie,  the  Mandcl  broihers    E    J 

wild  ""'^-.^^  '"'^^x^^^o'^^"'  ^  °  P^^^ock.  John  Farwell.  M  iitgom.rv 
Ward,  Richard  W.  Sears,  Julius  Rosenwald.  Potter  Palmer  H.nrv 
Lytton,  merchants.     Mr.  Lytton.  who  is  91  yeai-s  yom^j,  i^  present 
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at  the  dinner  tonight.     In  the 
Nelson  MorrLs,  Michael  Cudahi 
J.  Miicheli.  Lyman  Gage   (1 
B.  Forgan.  George  M.  Reynold^ 
world.    Marvin    Hughit,    Jim 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  and  George 

The  first  mayor  of  Chicago 
years  ago.  He  later  became 
Wayne  &  Chicago  Railway, 
present  mayor,  the  Honorable 
bered,  Include  Long  John  Wen 
your  mayor  at  the  time  of 
Hoyne.  who  followed  him  Ir 
elected  mayor,  first  in  1879;  i 
five  terms,  beginning  in  1897 
Internal  revenue  at  Chicago 

Chicago,  although  not 
1803  by  two  fur  traders.  Johi. 
a  roving  French  Interpreter, 
of  Chicago  was  taken  in   184C 
as  4.047. 

I  am  pleased  to  relate  that 
our  State  capltol  In  Texas  in 
it  in  land  at  a  dollar  an  t 
land  than  money,  and  John 
though  not  so  pretentious,  waa 
at  Washington.     Its  building 
and  the  3,000,000  acres  of  lane 

Many  more  names  could  be 
tion  with  building  Chicago 
but  these  are  enough  to 
ments  come  through  the 

There  have  been  three 
roads,  even  though  their  entir^ 
single  century.     First  there 
they  changed  the  geography 
tiers   westward    from    the 
Mississippi,  the  Great  Plains. 

They  brought  settlers  who 
and   made   poesible   not   only 
holding    together    of    a    cou 
statesman  as  Daniel   Webster 
Bible  for  regions  so  remote  as 
or  remain  an  integral  part  of 

How  suddenly  all  this  was 
in  California  and  by  the  far- 
coin  and  others  who  proved  t 
way  project,  completed   in   1 . 

For  50  years  railroad  buildi 
in  any  country,  and  as  a  new 
Industrial,  and  commercial  life 
ment,  which  had  begun  by  w 
lated  a  hundredfold.     New  ci 
Industries  were  bom.  a 
Industry,  of  which  Chicago  is 

By  about  the  turn  of  the 
eliminated  and  railway  mile 
Then  came  the  era  of  improve 
as  well  as  their  practices  and 

Thousands  of  miles  of  line 
better   alinement,   so  as   to 
tlously    the    constantly    inc_ 
Larger  and  better  trains  and  . 
tracJts  were  laid.     Signal  syste 
ballast  provided  safer  and 

In  that  era  railroads 
tion.   although   there   was 
both   in   occupying    territory 
competition  was  healthy   in 
equipment,  and  better  service. 
It  gave  us  too  much  mileage 

The  roads  are  now  in  the 
of  competition,  competition   .. 
roads  were   being  built — trave 
tlnued  expansion  of  canals,  r 
skies. 

When   we   were   building 
seemed  limitless,  but  with 
It  appears  that  we  have  more 
We  can  improve  their  service 
are  not  content  with  that. 
however,  that  we  are  living 
that  we  can  do  without  the  ral 
tlnue  to  keep  abreast  of  the  t 
They   should    not    be    allowed 
demand  service  of  them  that 

Whatever  the  shippier  and 
of  transportation  must  be  pale 
ties  or  the  taxpayer,  and  they 
insurance  companies  and  savl 
of   millions  of  people,   Includ 
(everyone  depending  on  an  i 
account),  are  our  largest  in  . 
The  roads  were  given  an  en 
rates  for  the  year  1936.     This 
000  for  all  the  roads,  but  ex, 
state  Commerce  Commission 
this    emergency    charge.     But 
required  almoet  a  year's 


packing  Industry.  Phillip  D.  Armour, 

,  and  Gustave  Swift.     Bankers.  John 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  i.   James 

and  N.  W.  Harris.     In  the  railroad 

Hill.   E.    H.    Harriman,    E.    P.    Ripley, 

Pullman. 

was  William  B.  Ogden,  In   1837,   100 

president    of    the    Pittsburgh.    Fort 

Dther   mayors,    in   addition    to   your 

Ed  Kelly,  who  will  long  be  remem- 

;worth.  back  in  1857;  Rog^-eli  Mason. 

great   Chicago   fire;    suid   Thomas 

1875;    Carter    Harrison,    five    times 

4nd  his  son.  Carter,  who  also  served 

Carter.  Jr.,  now  78.  Is  collector  of 

still  going  strong. 

inco^orated  until  1837,  was  founded  In 

Kinzie  and  Gurdon  Hubbard,   and 

Antolne  Wllmette.    The  first  census 

and  your  population  was  recorded 


John  Farwell.  the  merchant,   buiit. 
the  eighties  and  took  payment  lor 
'  000,000   acres.     Texas   had   more 
a  good  trader.     Our  Texas  cr\p:t' l 
patterned  after  our  National  Capitol 
Droved  a  good  investment  for  Tex.i.-, 
a  good  investment  for  Farwell. 
appropriately  mentioned  In  connpc- 
the  railroads  that  termmnte  here 
that  progress  and  accomplish- 
force  of  manpower. 

eras  in  the  history  of  our  rail- 

developmeut  is  embraced  within  a 

the  period  of  construction,  when 

our  Nation  by  pushing  our  fron- 

es    to    the    Pacific,    across    the 

und  the  Rockies. 

helped   turn   territories   into   States 

the   winning  of   the   West   but  the 

so   vast    that    even   such    a    wise 

90   years   ago,   considered   it   impos- 

the  old  Oregon  country  to  become 

the  Union. 

changed  by  the  discovery  of  gold 
ighted  patriotism  of  Abraham  Liu- 
le  practicability  of  the  Pacific  R^iil- 


striki:ig 


practic  illy 
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consi(  lerat 


ce  itury 

a  ^e 

rient 


,  ig  proceeded  at  a  rate  ur.parallPled 
iterprise  it  dominated  the  financial. 
of  the  Nation.  Tlie  westward  n,  >•.-■- 
ajon  train  and  canal  boat,  was  sumu- 
ies  sprung  up  almost  overnight;  new 
_  example  being  the  meat-packing 
he  greatest  center  in  the  world. 

frontiers  had  been  pretty  well 
completely  covered   the   country. 
t  and  refinement  of  our  railroads, 
methods. 

were  rebuilt   on  easier   grades  and 

cafry   more   economically   and   expedi- 

ing    burden    of    travel    and    traffic 

ibcomotives  were  developed.     Double 

ins  were  installed.     Heavier  raU  and 

roadbeds. 

had  a  monopoly  on  tran.sporta- 

ngdrous  competition   between   systems. 

md    competing    for    business.     This 

lat  it   gave  us   better   roads,   better 

ilthough  in  the  light  of  later  events 

third  and  current  era.  with  a  new  kind 

that  was  not  dreamed  of  when  the 

and  traffic  by   the  highway,   con- 

vers,  and  waterways,  and  now  the 


reas 


smc  other 


ne  w 


railroads   the    demand    for    them 

modes  and  new   styles   in   travel 

rs.Uroad  mileage  than  we  can  support 

ind  give  them  new  dresses,  but  we 

'i  must   have   the   new.     The   fact, 

a  streamlined  age  does  not  mean 

roads,  or  that  they  should  not  con- 

mes  and  fight  to  hold  their  places. 

to   deteriorate    and   we    ought    not 

we  are  not  willing  to  pay  for. 

e  traveler  lack  in  paying  the  cost 

by  the  investor  in  railroad  securl- 

ire  largely  one  and  the  same.     Our 

gs  banks,  reservoirs  of  the  savings 

ig   especially   women    and    children 

■—nee  policy  or  who  has  a  savings 

3  in  railroad  securities. 

ergency  increase  in  certain  freight 

amounted  to  approximately  $95,000  - 

piijed  at  the  end  of  1936.     The  Inter- 

cently  restored  about   one-half  of 

to    get    even    that    small    increase 

ion  by  the  Commission,. 
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The  roads  are  now  a-sking  the  CommlsKlon  for  additional  revenue 

In  inrreased  rar*'.-^,  both  pa.s.-^t'nrer  and  freitrb.t  i^  cover  recent 
Increased  costs  of  o{)eration  over  winch  the  roud.'?  have  no  control. 
These  are  mcrease<l  wiuje.-^,  mcrcised  cost  of  inateriaLs,  the  cost  of 
social  security,  and  pen.slon.<=  to  cover  ntirement 

The  ComniLssiou  will  un(!oubt.edlv  give  proper  consideration  to 
this  requt'st  but  mana^enii'nr  .^liould  not  rely  too  heavily  upon 
mereastU  rates  to  meet  ifs  fimblems.  There  Is  much  that  man;K;e- 
nien*     a:,  do  by  ellnu:  a'lng  unrecrssary  dMpHcatlon  of  service 

Ft  f'x;n'r>ple.  therf  :ir"  six  lndepei,de!^.t  g\?Xjon\s  maintain lus.'  nine 
tnuk.-i  t..  serve  the  territory  between  Cl.i.;uj;a  and  the  TNv,n  CiUes. 
They  operate  24  through  passrn^er  tram.-;  dully  e.ich  way.  some  of 
them  operating  at  a  loss.  Two  or  three  of  the  more  direct  ro.ite.s 
could  haiidle  the  through  bupines-s  with  probably  8  or  10  triurj 
a  day  ea<^h  way,  adding  extra  section.s  when  necessary 

Lo  ul  trvuTlc  could  be  continued  by  all  of  the  routes,  but  with 
few  r  ai.d  less  expensive  trams,  still  serving  every  locality 

There  ar^^  four  r'^tc'  with  eight  trai  ks  between  ChlciH:o  anrl  Mll- 
•.vaiikf<",  and  five  (wMween  Houston  and  the  Dalla.''  temton,  in  my 
liome  Sta'e  Similar  siui'miL-  rxist  all  over  the  ctnintry  and  they 
mtiucle  freh:ht  ,i>'  '.'■.■.;  , ,■  [vussenK'iT  service  In  re.-pert  of  fri'i|,:lit. 
.^ome  road.i  rtin  ^qu.nv;.   .ir.,, 


titlon      This  should 


vcnment  sub.udi/ed  water  eon.^,. - 
..  (\irount  In  fixing  rates. 
Undoubtedly  we  have  a-  _>  «'.  and  a.s  capable  men  operating  nur 
railr!>id.s  .i.s  are  to  be  fnuu'l  :n  .i;;y  other  Industry,  and  they  are  not 
overpud  But  I  som*'' I'Uf-,  .^'i^'-'or  tf  railroad  management  had  to 
find  their  own  salarii-.e  throvit^h  ^v  oni^mlcal  management,  were  freed 
of  banker  dommatMn  and  f-ould  not  seek  the  shelter  of  the  courts 
in  lean  ye^ir^^.  if  they  wni;;(;  p.  •  \)r\u\:  about  many  savlncs  that  are 
pos.-ib;e  un,i-T  laws  and  r- i:::.i; ;  ns  now  k;overning  their  operations. 
Notwithst-indin's'  that  Congress  i.s  slow  in  eiuicting  railroad  legis- 
lation and  that  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commi.sslon  may  be  none 
too  fa.'^t  111  arij'.sting  rates  to  sulr  changed  conditions,  and  that 
taxes  and  other  costs  are  continually  on  the  lncrea.^e  niaruigement 
could  help  a  great  deal  by  eliminating  unneceseary  and  umKronoml- 
cai  dup.lcation  of  service.  This  would  involve  somewhat  less  labor. 
but  lab'-'r  has  a  dlsm!s>^al  wa 'c  ron'racT  with  all  c!.i-~s  I  railruacis 
upon  whlf-h  to  rely  under  sue b.  rireuni.'-tani'eH  One  of  the  principal 
purposes,  of  this  contrn^t  was  to  permit  ojx^ratlnt;  eccnomus  by  con- 
s<iIidations  or  roordmations  and  to  aiTnrd  protection  to  labor  for  loss 
of  employment  It  provides  that  the  di.  placed  employe^  shall  be 
paid  certain  sums  ba.<=ed  on  his  lenttth  of  servir^  and  pa-t  earning 
p<:wer  These  payments  can  amount  to  more  than  a  ye.ir  s  e.Lrriin^s 
If  paid  in  a  lump  sum.  or  at  the  employees  rhnlre  a  somewhat 
grea'e'-  tot.il  amount  If  taken  in  monthlv  inst  Ulment-s  over  a  p.-rlod 
of  3  years  Coordination  of  operation  of  railroads  throughout  the 
rountrv  would  undoubtedlir  rpsuit  In  subelaiuial  savings 

Haiders  of  railroad  securities  cannot  expect  the  CK-vernment  to 
lnsur°  their  Investments  any  more  than  the  Government  insxires 
the  Investments  in  ot.her  private  enterpri.se  but  w'th  Government 
regulation  as  to  service,  charges,  responsibllry  workine  ci  ndir;rn.s. 
ct  cetera.  Government  should  protect  tho  r^ad-.  agums-t  unfair  and 
irresponsible  hit^hway  trafHc  and  Govri.m'nt-^ub.'^Kliz'M  water 
rates  and  should  not  permit  unnecessary  and  uneconomical  rtupll- 
ca'ion  of  service  between  the  roads 

Tlio  driver  of  a  lc>comotlve  is  only  allowed  to  run  so  many  mil'^s 
a  day  The  driver  of  a  truck  that  is  not  a  common  carrier,  and 
the  majority  in  operation  are  not  ccmninp,  carrier-  may  be  at  the 
wl^eel  a-s  !cng  and  as  often  as  he  wishes  regardless  of  "the  danger 
to  the  hfp  and  property  of  others  on  the  highway,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  rf»quure  that  his  employer  pay  him  a  wage  commensu- 
rate with  intelligent  and  cfQcient  service  Nor  Is  there  any  regu- 
lation as  to  rates  or  adequate  requirement  for  re."^ponsibllTty 
Incidentally,  it  would  require  750  average-sized  trucks  to  carry  as 
m.uch  coal  as  a  75-car  freight  train  It  Is  bad  enough  to  have 
to  wait  at  a  railroad  crossing  for  a  freight  train  to  pass  but 
im.agine  trying  to  get  by  750  trucks  on  th^  highway. 

We  nuis*  have  all  forms  of  traiu-portiir:on  and  every  method 
should  bo  perfected  to  Insure  sitfety  of  life  and  property  and  to 
give  prompt  and  efficient  service  at  th.-  lowest  possible  cost  but 
there  should  be  no  disparity  of  treatment  as  between  the  various 
methods  of  tran.^portation  either  by  the  Government  or  the  public. 
If  wo  build  and  maintain  highwavs  for  the  u-se  of  trucks  and 
busses  that  operate  as  public  carriers,  we  should  take  this  into 
account  in  the  treatment  of  otir  whol*'  transportation  problem. 

We   .should    be    as   exacting   of   h.ghway   transportation    in    each 
category,   including   rates,    re.sponsibility,   and    working   conditions 
as  we  are  of  the  railroads. 

Impoverished  railroads  mean  less  spending  for  labor  and  mate- 
rials, and  this  adversely  affects  the  national  prosperity  Yn  we 
mu$t  be  careful  not  to  get  rates  so  high  tha^  the  consumer  'suf- 
fers. It  is  not  an  easy  problem  we  are  confronted  with  thovgh 
a  perfectly  practical  one.  and  entirely  possible  of  solution  I  feel 
sure  If  the  railroad.^  are  allowed  to  earn  sufhclent  to  enable  ihem 
to  borrow  the  money,  they  would  spend  a  billion  dollars  for 
renabili'ation,  equipm.ent.  additions,  and  Improvements  m  1938 
and  without  sufBcient  earnings  to  bolster  their  cred't  this  ex- 
penditure will  probably  not  be  more  than   half  that   amount 

The  greater  part  of  railroad  capl-ahzaticn  is  borrowed  monev 
and  ever.-  ij  net  Income  available  for  interest  enable.s  the  ex- 
penditure  of   $100   for  labor   and   materials.      I   know   of   no  other 

iuUar 


situation  in  our  economic  stn,r»_ure  where  the  net  earned  d 
Is  multiplied  20  times  in  the  volume  of  busines.s  thus  created 
JVe  know  that  when  railroads  earn  monev  they  spend  it,  and 
this  makes  for  better  busmes-s  ai-.d  better  conditions  It  furnishes 
employment  and  gives  the  farmer  a  better  market  for  his  prcdu-e 
fonipf  A^T''  and  dividends  en  inflated  railroad  capital  need  no 
longer  be  feared.    The  water  has  all  been  squeezed  out. 
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rs^cy^u.r  1   "*     ^^'^^   ''^'^  *"   ^"^   excellent   passeneer   service    but 
probably  of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  freight  trims  ^l 
now  operating   upon   schedules  faster  and   more  deSndaSe   th/n 
passenger  trams  were  operated  a  few  vears  ago      ^Sfs  mails  In 
necessary   the   carrying   of   large   stocks  of   every  ch&?ac^er     Pu^' 

dSr^Vrnd'^u^^Tn^n""^  ^'^  ^-^^  ^^^^  to^uy'S"srhed"u?e^d 

perfection  and  dopendability^f- tn^s^ivS^  ifJ^^^i^ 
ton  at  n  m  the  afternoon,  spend  the  entire  n-xt  buMnos.  d"  m 
Chicago,  and  arrive  at  San  Franei.sco  or  Los  Ar,.e  s  "  th  but  1 
bu-mess  day  Ust  This  is  pos.slble  only  because  of  Vhe  in-elh^e^^e 
integrity,  and  devoth  n  to  duty  of  thousands  o?nVen  in  oral  s' 
no  only  those  who  operate  the  trains  but  thase  vS  iuild  \h  'm 
and  who  maintain  'he  track  and  equipm.  n.t  and  who  lir.te  the 
intricate  .^nal  systems.  n,e  failu^  of  anv  one  o?  h^i  /act^^rs 
u.mld  disarrange  engagements  and  cau.se  the  lo^s  of  life  md  or  n 
er-y      V  1.  nrtle  short  of  am.azlng  that  of  the  hunS4s  c'    miU  cn^ 

r^'-"- ^t:^^'"^  '""'"^  T^  >-^^^    practicHlly  ni  lives  are     .s^ 

R..  .  ..a  1  e-np..yees  are  high-cl.ass  men  and  devoted  to  their  call- 

1..V'     A.i,.t!.er  m  the  cab.  the  cabcw.se.  at  the  brakes,  in  the  pres - 

d.nts   -riro    or   any   other   branch    of   the   service      And    ihSe    In 

i.'.rure  liH^a-ure  :he  men  In  the  ranks  make  their  own  rules  icrlX^ 

oe    and   dem.md   po<xi   wages,   they  give   value   receied    and   keen 

heir   a^-reements.     Their   demands  may   sometimes  s^mlnoppor^ 

Jerm  \t^^LT?.^?^  '''''  ''''''  ^'^^'^  '^'^  ^^  ^^'^^  -^^  ^^^  - 
You  may  be  interested  to  know  the  Reconstruction  Fman-e 
Corporation  was  created  m  large  measure  because  irrai^oads 
Be,innine  v^ith  1929  they  were  forced  to  lav  off  men  and  stoD 
.uymg  supplies  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  an  Important  factor  ?n 
bringing  on  the  depression  They  had  used  up  their  cihanS 
a^aIlable   credit,    and    the    bankers   could    no   longer   accommodate 

Jir'm  Sr^nVu'^  '"^  l'^'  ''''  ^'"^-^  nicome^f  ?^ilr^ads  w,2 
thL  «  ^aif;^fnd  it   is  to  the  credit   of  railroad  management   that 

equal  proport.on  to  the  loss  in  gross.  This  is  a  creditable  record 
in  meetme  a  very  serious  situation- -making  a  landing  from  Seat 
heieht  when  the  gas  gave  out.  with  on!y%light  damage  to^'he 
machine  and  very  few  casualties  uamage    to   me 

PoJ^'u^''  ^J'^'"^*''  industry,  agriculture,  and  livestock  all  were 
equally  sick  and  needed  Government  help,  but  the  Vailroads  ^J! 
piornment  in  the  di.scussion.s  before  Congress  that  led  So  toThe 
creation  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  ^ 

u.        h"w'^^  I12.000  000  000  R    F    C -Government  credit  by  author- 
n- Th^'^r'^,  '^H°","^  congress,  only  11.070.000.000  has  been'alloJa^d 
I.       J     "'"^'^'-  L^^-'  '^^"  '°  Percent.     Of  this  amount    $276  (XK)  000 
ua.s  :)ot  used    and    agreeable  to  the  applicants,  the  loan  authoriS- 

P     W     i,      We   ^i^n.         P^^^h,*^-*    °f    railroad    securities    from 

he    b.akince      What    few    Individual    lo.sses    we    ha?e   lui    b^   ^ore 
than  offset  by  net  earnings  from  interest  over  expenses  and  nuer 
est  we  pay  for  th^  money  we  borrow  to  lend 

of^''h!'r'^  made  loans  to  79  railroads  and  receivers  of  railroads  ?2 
of  which  roads  have  paid  us  back  m  full  We  have  loans  to  22 
cluT  I  .frn'^-'n'!"'^  •16,3.000000  that  are  In  the  handTof  the 
lul,,.  th        ^'^"^  '°  ^^^"  ^^'"^  "'"«'  ^•^^'  ^f'^-  railroad  debts  maturire    ' 

not    o  R    FTn'?/h'/'''r  '"^  ''''  ^-'^"^^  ^"^"-^^  situation  aS    I 
^o,;  ^o  R    F   C    loans,  but  unless  mccme  available  for  fixed  charges 
can  soon  b.  substantially  mcrea^d  many  roads  will   be  operating 
en  snort  rations  and  some  of  them  In  serious  difficulty       "^^^^'''^ 

thev  LJ^Pri  ,h"^  h°,  P^^^'"=l"  '^^''^f  f""-  the  railroads  except  as 
the>    affect   the   whole   national   economic   .structure.   I   believe   the 

Scc?nvnf  tL^"'^'  ^'  solved  by  coordination  of  operation  of  roLSs 

^mud  hP  ^.h^"k  ^'""'^^  f''"°"  ^^"*'y  '^^^^'^^  consolidations 
should  be  m.ade,  being  careful  always  to  preserve  competition 
between  prinnpal   industrial  cenrers  and  agrl?uUural  s^?3s 

\Vest  of  the  Mi.ssl.ssippi  we  mUtht  have,  sav,  five  systems  '  two 
occupying  the  .Northwest  and  middle  Northwest  two  the  West 
and  b  luthwest.  and  one  the  central  section  East  of  the  Mi.ssis- 
sippi  two  systems  could  occupy  the  South  and  Southeast  and  two 
or  po.ssibly  three  the  territory  between  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  and  the 
East,  including  .New  England,  again  being  careful  to  preserve  active 
competiticn  between  the  systems  occupying  a  given  territory 

in  the  pa-t  we  as  a  Nation  have  enoouraited  competitive  railroad 
ln.'.s,  but  new  conditions  confront  us.  and  many  of  the  roads  are 
in  a  bad  way.  Many  cannot  survive  without  higher  rates  than  the 
consumer  can  pay.  Furthermore,  when  rates  are  too  high  the 
traffic  Is  not  forthcoming.  While  the  railroads  still  handle  a  great 
majority  of  all  freight,  other  forms  of  tran.spcrtatlon  are  tak  ng 
enough  bu.Mness  lo  threaten  the  stability  of  the  mdu-try  if  we 
continue  to  operate  all  of  the  mileage  on  a  highly  competitive 
basis.  Railroads  maintained  at  their  highest  po^--;ible  efficiency  -re 
essential   to  tb.e  general   welfare.  '  " 

The  question  comes  up.  therefore.  In  a  desire  to  avoid  Govorn- 
n-ient  ownership,  as  to  whether  raiuoads  ..hould  not  be  considered 
more  a.s  mcn.:)poIies,  such  as  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  but 
f-ubject  to  strict  Government  reg\iIa;ion  both  as  to  service  and 
charges,  maintaining  regulated  competition  between  the  several 
groups. 

It  would  se.^m  tliat  If  our  ccnlus  can  make  railroad  travel  safe 
at  120  miles  an  hour,  travel  by  air  at  more  than  double  this  speed, 
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navigate  the  seas  beneath  the  surface    and  carry  the  voice  around 

able  to  solve  these  purely  practical  problems 
Jus:t  a  word  about  business  conditions.     Tliere  has  been  entirely 

tik  maJker^^b^vf^"  ^".  ""'"^  ""^'«  '^  ^^-  g>-ratioL'Sf"Sj 
stocK  market.     I  have  no  information  as  to  what  perceniaee  of  our 

S  buTTt  fs°^.^t  V^"'  ''V''''  "'^  ''''  exchanges  and  fr.d.  d  m 
aallv.  but  it  is  not  large.  I  repeat  here  a  statement  I  made  i-  * 
recent  address  before  the  oil  ludustrv  at  Houston  Wb/atttc'  the 
cause,  we  should  all  realize  that  it  'is  better  om'kV  no  ^'y  bv 
working  for  it  than  by  betting  on  the  ris  ng  md  f  . i 1 1 ig  fi^^ Js  of 
the  ticker  tape  or  which  horse  can  run  the  lastest  ^       ^  ^  "^ 

The  legitimate   income  of  the  averact   working   man  or  woman 
regardless  of  station,   is  not   afected   by   whether  stiks  go  up  or 

ff7r';res.'fd"';'^i'r''^^''  ''''  ^-'^'^'^'^^^  '''''   '''   is  m^er^^t   d^n 
If  m.,  rested  at  nil,  nnd  earned  dividends  are  not   beinc  wiihhcli 

n^the  mind'Vf'Vh''"'  "^'^    hosK.vcr,  create  a  psychological   influence 
the  mind  of  the  average  person  because  he  does  not  under^ta-id 

spendmr'''     ''  '"    '''"'    ""'"    ''''''    ""^•^"    ^^^"'^"^^    '^^'^^ 

u-?.'h/''^"K^^'J'''*  ^''^'^°"'  ^^^  "lore  prasperous  than  it  is  now 
NVe- have  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  and  prices  are  fur  Thev 
eot.ld  be  better,  but  they  have  been  much  worse.  Certai  ily  there 
are  no  clouds  on  the  horizon  that  could  adversely  Xct  the 
average  American  citizen  unless  u  be  foreign  wars,  and  that  po^! 
bihty  IS  remote  Insofar  as  our  becoming  involved  in  them 
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Wed7icsday.  November  17   degi^lative  day  of  Tuesday. 

November  16^ ,  1937 


INFOR\L\L,  EXTEMPORA-N^OUS  REMARKS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
AT  CHE^-ZNNE,   WYO.,  SEPTEMBER   24,   1937 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President.  President  RooseveJt 
recently  m  Cheyenne.  Wye.  delivered  an  address  dealing 
with  national  problems.  In  order  that  it  may  receive  wider 
distribution.  I  ask  that  it  may  be  incorporated  in  the  Con- 
GRESsiON.fL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
,   printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Some  people  wonder  why  I  am  here      Last  Januarv  a  good  f-ierd 
of  mine  came  to  me  and  said,  "Why.  during  the  next  4  vears    don't 
>ou  take  It  easy?     Why  don't  you  coast^     You  rhmbed'up  a  long 
steep  grade  over  the  past  4  years  and  now,  during  the  next  4  years 
you  might  as  well  have  a  good  time."  ^ 

I  said  to  him  that  I  was  goit,g  to  continue  during  these  4  years 
the  practice  of  the  last  4  years  and  that,  incidentally,  in  so  doing 
I  would  have  a  good  time.  ""Juig 

I  don't  want  to  coast  and  the  Nation  doesn't  want  me  to  coa^st 
with  my  feet  up  on  the  front  wheels. 

I  have  thought  that  it  was  part  of  the  dutv  of  the  Presidency 
to  keep  in  touch,  personal  touch,  with  the  Nation.  And  so  this 
year,  since  January.  I  have  already  made  one  trip  through  a  num! 
ber  of  the  Southern  States  on  my  way  back  frSm  catching  -orne 
fish  and  now  I  am  going  out  to  the  coast  for  the  third  time  since 
I  have  been  President— not  counting  campaign  trips -going  out  to 
take  a  ■•look-sec"-^to  try  to  tie  together  in  mv  own  nund  the 
problems  of  the  Nation  In  order  that  I  may.  at  "first  hand  know 
as  much  about  the  questions  that  affect  all  the  48  Sfites  us 
possible 

As  you  know,  the  greater  part  of  the  emereency  is  over- not  all 
of  It  because  there  are  still  a  great  many  difficult  problems  and  I 
want  to  talk  to  you,  very  briefly,  about  some  of  the  things  that 
the  National  Government  has  done  and  is  doing 

For  example,  during  the  past  3  or  4  vears  we  have  spent  'u 
every  part  of  the  country  a  great  deal  of  Federal  monev  m  nuttm'^ 
people  to  work.  That  was  the  primary  objective,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  tried  our  utmost  to  accomplish  u.-^eful  things  and 
there  is  not  a  State— there  are  very  few  communities  m  the  whole 
Nation  that  have  not  benefited  bv  these  Federal  expenditures 
not  in  a  temporary  way  but  in  a  permanent  way, 

I  was  thinking  this  morning  of  the  question  of  airports  and  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  thoroughly  realized  bv  vou  here  on  one 
of  the  stations  on  one  of  the  mam  traiLscont  mental  air  lines  that 
the  Federal  Governm.ent  has  assi.sted  in  the  buildme  not  of  several 
dozen  new  airports  In  the  country,  not  of  several  hundred  but  of 
many  thousands,  with  the  result  today  that  the  Tnl-ed  States 
is  chrck-ei-boarded  with  airports  in  every  State.  That  is  an  accom- 
plishment of  the  past  3  or  4  years. 

In   the    same    way.    not    dozens    or    liundreds   but    thousands    of 
schools  have  been  built  or  renovated  with  a  combination  of  State 
local,  and  Federal  funds. 
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Wo  'rrive  to  come  seme  dn 
prcgram,  and  Just  the  othti 
last  of  the  Federal  money  fo: 
of  mere  schools,  more  sewer 
of  that  kind  where  there  wt 
where  the  States  or  the  ioc 

I  will  tell  you  one   am. 
projects.     Congress  told  me 
the  schools  had  been  burne 
be  built   to  replace  a  bu 
There   came   a  project  from 
building  of  a  new  school 
building  was  to  replace  one 
granted  that  project.     But 
ently  did  not  have  a  library 
project.     With  great  regret, 

The  head  of  the  school 
him  how  sorry  I  was  that 
new  buildings,  no  matter 
were  to  replace  one  that  had 
"But,  Mr.  President,  our 
funny,  because  there  is 
When  was  it  burned  down? 
library  was  burned  In  1864 
On  this  trip  I  am  looking 
eager,  when  I  come  West, 
come  West  and  see  things 

The  other  day  I  read  in  a 
editorial  which  took  as  Its 
dams  in  Kansas  had  in  part 
ediy  the  loss  of  a  good  deal 
that   this   was   the   way  the 
funds. 

Well.  I  believe   that   engii 
that  they  do  not  make  « 
bat. 

But  the  editorial  went  on, 
out  from  their  point  of  vie 
cf  view  of  the  Nation,  that 
the  Federal  Government  we 
power  which  will  never  be 

I  think  that  ycu  and  I  a 
do  create  power  th''  public 
In  the  same  way  they  wer 
tlon  projecta  mean  a  pure 
like  Ca.spcr-AIcova  or  Grand 
nece«<-ary   farm   land",   and 
the  U:;:ted  States  to  take 
for  50  years  to  come. 

You  and  I  know  that  t 
central   highway,    know   cf 
have  had  to  leave  their 
some    of    them    from    the 
Dakotas.    Nebraska,    Kansas 
not   make  a  go  of  it  on 
their  homes  to  avoid  starva 
west,   looking   for   a   chance 
good  land  and  not  being  at 
So,   in   the  same   way,   th 
East   who  are  unable  to  ma 
now  for   very  obvious  reasoiis 
under  the  plow      So.  for  all 
duty  of   the   Federal 
provide  them  with  land 
can  make  a  living 

I  could  go  on  talking  aboilt 
sion  and  the  C.  C.  C.  camps. 
served  a  useful  purpose.     It 
for  a  few  years  more  than 
let  anybody  deceive  you — th« 
not  going  broke. 

So  here  I  am,  trjring  in 
to  get  a  cross-sectlcn  point 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
try.     Yes:    it   is  part  of  The 
insofar  as  possible,   all   the 
publicans  and  others  as  well 
as  well.     And  I  have  been  tr 
for  the  greatest  number. 
Out  here  in  the  cattle 
course,  I  am  interested  in 
and  the  growers  of  beets. 

Perhaps  somewhere   down 
interested   in   the    10   men 
apiece  than  I  am  in  the  1 
And   perhaps   I   am   a   little 
have  a  hundred  acres  of 
a  thousand  acres  of  beets. 

It  seem.s  to  me  that  Is  one 
things  that  goes  with  the  Prf 
In  these  next  few  years — 4 
am  very  firmly  convinced 
more  and  more,  a  national 

You  people  out  here  realiz* 
that  your  prosperity  is  tied 
of  the  cotton  growers  of  the 
trial  workers  of  the  East 
the  great  factories  of  the  Eajs  . 


to  an  end  of  th.:-  rr>  iter  part  of  that 

day,  in  ■Washingtor..  we  allocated  the 

Public  Wciks  projcci.5.    This  c<jnsisted 

systems,  more  'A'aiLrwcrk.-.  a;.d  things 

5  a  very  clear  need  for  replacement  or 

ities  hod  already  voted  the  funds. 

g   story   of   the   allocation   for   sciiool 

:o  confine  them  to  tha'-e  schools  where 

1  down  or  where  a  new  school  had  to 

that   was  about   U5   tumble   down. 

one   of   the   Southern   States   for   the 

ing  and  a  new  library.     The  school 

that  was  about  to  fall  down  and  we 

n  the  case  of  the  librarj*  they  appar- 

ind  It  was  therefore  not  a  replacement 

we  rejected  the  application. 

to  Washington  to  see  me.     I  told 
we  could  not  spend  Federal  funds  for 
much  they  were  needed,  unless  they 
burned  or  tumbled  down;  and  he  said. 
did  burn  down."     1  said.  "That- 
said  about  that  in  the  application 
And  he  replied,  "Mr.  President,  our 
)y  General  Sherman." 
many  tjrpes  of  projects,     I  am  always 
get  more  people  out  of  the  E:ast  to 
their  own  eyes, 
big  newspaper  of  thp  Middle  West  an 
lext  the  fact  that  cne  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
been  washed  out.     It  meant  undoubt- 
money:  and  the  editorial  pointed  out 
Federal  Government   wao  wa.sting  its 


that 


hom?3 

eistf 


th» 


Govern  me 
where 


bee  ^ 


that 
p) 
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eers  are  human.   Just   lik<-   I   am,   and 
run  every  time  they  come  to  the 


taking  that  dam  as  a  tex^  and  pointed 

^  which  I  do  not   beli-'ve  is  the  point 

in  the  construction  of  ^r^^at   dams  bv 

are  creating   millica-.  ut  kilowatts  of 

ujscd  by  the  prop> 

most  people  realize  that  when  you 

ftnda  some  u>rfT.'i   war  to  u.se  It. 

t  on  to  say  tiiai  ail  of  the^-^?  reclama- 

istc  of  money,  that  to  build  a  project 

Coulee  wp  WQTild  make  a-ailable  un- 

1  hat   There    are   enough    q'"  rj'i    farms    m 

e  of  all   the   people  who  need  them 


Is  not  Ro      You,  here  on   thi=   great 

1|he    number   of   people- -families- -who 

on  their  farms  In  the  drought  area. 

em    part    of    this    State,    lioni    the 

Oklahoma.    Texas,    people    who   could 

poor   land — families   forced    to   leave 

:on.     Those  people  have  come  farther 

to   earn   their   livelihood,   lookiiig   fur 

le  to  find  It. 

are    thousands   cf   families   in   The 

ce  good  on   the   land   thoy  are  tilling 

It   Is   land   that  ought   not   to   be 

those  families  I  believe  that  it  is  the 

nt   and   the   State   governments   to 

it  Is  possible  to  do  it,  where  thev 


V  e 


W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W,  A,  and  soil  f>ro- 

As  a  m.attcr  of  fact,  they  have  all 

is  a  better  country  for  havtns:  spent 

were  taking  in  in  tr-.-xe^;   but   don't 

Government  cf  the  Uni*:cd  States  Is 


Am" 


tliis  short  trip — fcr  it  m.iist  be  fhort — 
cf  view,  the  point  cf  view  espprjciiiy 
m^rican  people  in  this  western  coun- 
duty  of  th?  Presidency  to  repres^rt, 
people;  not  just  E>emocTats,  but  Re- 
not  just  rich  people,  but  poor  p^^cple 

r^ing  very  simiply  to  do  the  most  good 


coTjmtry  and  the  sugar-beet  countrv    of 
prosperity  of  the   raisers  of  cattle 


tie 


|in   my  heart  I  am   a  little  bit   more 

o   have    a   hundred    head    of    cattle 

man  who  has  a  thousand  head  of  cattle. 

nore   intere.sted    In   the    10   m.en   who 

than  I  am  in  the  1  man  who  has 


of  the  orders — one  of  the  necessary 
sidency. 

years,  8  years,  12  years,  20  years— I 
the  people  of  the  Nation  will  have, 
int  of  view, 

far  better  than  you  did  4  years  a?o 

very  Intimately  With  the  prosperity 

South  and  with  that  of  the   indu.s- 

iu  th3  same  way  those  people  in 

and  Middle  West  and  cai  the  cotton 


Aid 


farms  of  the  South,  in  the  Ck)rn  Belt,  and  in  the  Wheat  Belt  know- 
that  their  prosperity  is  aflected  by  your  prosperity  out  here. 

That,  I  believe,  will  be  written  In  history  as  the  great  accom- 
plishment of  these  years  that  we  are  living  in  now — the  welding 
together  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates. 

So.  my  friends,  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  con,"  •  i;t  hero 
on  this  annual  trip,  and  I  hopt-  and  expect  tu  omiu  out  af;ain 
ciuriiig  the  next  3  years. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  E.  GUEEEY 

OF  I'KXNSYI.V.WIA 

I\  THK  SENATE  01"  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wcdnc^^daij.  Sovemhcr  17  ilcQislative  day  of  Tuesday. 
Isovemhcr  16  >    1937 


EDITOR I.\L    FROM    PHILADELPHL\    RECORD 


Mr,  GUFFEY  Mr  Pre.sidpnt,  I  a.sk  permission  to  have 
insprted  :n  tlif  Record  an  edit' rial  entitlru  ••BudKel  Balanc- 
inc — Dangerous  Dfniaeopry,"  published  in  this  morninpN 
Philadelphia  Record.  I  hop«'  ev«  :y  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  ftnd  time  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  bo 
pnnttd  m  the  Record,  as  follcw.s: 

»  IPrcm  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  Novtriiixr  17,  ]937| 

BUDGET    BALJ\NC1NG OAMCKROU.^    :rMA.(K.T 

"Why  balance  the  Btulget   now?" 

Ask  Mr.  Conservative  that  qurKitlon  r.n'l  ho  v  MI  j^v  ir  -o-i  ai 
thoujch  you  were  beneath  contempt.  Tr-  .  him  for  cm  ans-vt"-  ml 
he  Will  tell  you' 

That  it  1-s  obvious  no  one  can  go  on  .sprndlng  money  for--'"  .""  ! 
never  pay  It  back 

That  the  more  money  vou  h-  rr' w  frwi.y  th*  n.< -«»  v-'i  h-i'-  to 
pav  back  tomorrow  with  hi-h  i. .:-.(•  nr'l  d.mKer  n'  (•■- .i-t-oua 
ii.fi.iT:on  ■■        ■     -^ 

That  .f  we  l.-t  the  national  d  >bt  grew  ai,v  larger  we  u:!l  d<  s-ror 
national  credit,  '  ' 

Lets  analyze  Mr.  Conservative's  an.^w  r«5 

Granted  that  no  one  can  co  on  ^pendins;  monr  y  forr-.er  wit' nut 
pay:ng  it  back 

But  m.ost  businesses  have  bern  built  up  bv  urAuf!.  In  doh* 

Ther.^  i.s  a  time  when  it  Is  wise  to  go  into  il-ht  as  well  a.«  a  time 
wh.-n  It  is  wi.-e  to  pay  off  that  debt.  And  that  arpH'-s  'o  Gov- 
ern.-nent  as  w-11  a*  to  private  bn.slness  Our  r-^ne-tion  wn.s  not 
why  balance   the  Budget  at  some  future  tint'-    but   why   baiai:re*  !t 

A?  to  Mr  Conservative's  second  an.>!Wf>r  that  the  more  money 
yov.  burrow  the  more  you  have  to  pay  back:  with  hljh  t.TXf^s  a-id 
dantirr     f  disastrous  Inflation. 

Granted   that   whatever   the   Nation   brirrow^^    it    mu.-t    pav   bark 
But  It  dcosnt  follow  that  the  more  the  Gcvprnment   h  t-cws   the 
higher  the  taxes. 

Taxes  t.:kr-  ti  percentage  of  nnt!->nal  !ii'~.--!v-  Tlv  h'>^rT  tho 
national  income  the  Irss  the  percentat;-  of  that  iiir>->me  'f^iulrpd  to 
finance   th?  Governnient 

The  net   national   debt   at   the   beeinnlng   of   the   Rof>sevplt    &c]. 
ministration,   June   30.    1933.    was    nineteen    and    on.  -half    bllhon 
dollars,   as  against   a   national    Incom"-   of   le.ss  than   for'v   billion 
The  debt  was  almost  50  percent  of  national   Inccme 

The  net  national  debt  on  June  30.  1937.  was  twr-.t  v-sevpn  and 
one-half  billion  dollars,  as  against  a  national  Incom.e  of  •Jix'-y-flve 
billion,  42  percent  of  national  incomf 

The  more  the  Government  borrows  and  spends,  the  more  credit 
is  available  for  further  borrowing  and  thf^  Inw  r  intere<;t  rate«;  fall 
unless  artificially  maintained  by  credit  restriction,  such  as  Increas- 
ing r-»serve  requirements  and  sterilizing  gold 

Increa.^  of  the  national  debt  which'  Increases  national  Incomo 
and  lowers  interest  rates  will  lower  taxes  instead  of  Incrraslne 
them.  ^ 

So  that  part  of  Mr    Con.sf'rvatives  rea.'soning  Is  wrong 

But   we  haven't  answered   Mr    Oii-u-ervatives   fear   of   dane^-rcus 

Inflation,  "^ 

Inflation  is  creation  of  more  rnonev.  ci-h  or  credl*-  than  th" 
Nation  needs  to  transact  Its  busines.s. '  Us-.ng  the  sovereign  power 
to  create  too  much  money  makes  mcnry  cheap  m  the  double  sen.se 
Of  low  interest  rates  and  low  purchasing  f.ower  If  th.  Govern- 
rnent  goes  too  far  in  diluting  th"  supplv  of  doHar<=,  poKso<=5ors  of 
dollars  become  panicky,  trade  dollars  for  commodities  at  ever- 
mounting  prices  in  the  as^endint:  spiral  of  such  an  inflation  as 
destroyed  the  monetary  system  of  Germany  after  the  war 

Mr  C.5nservative  is  afraid  that  lncre;i.s.iig  the  national  dt-bt  will 
cau^e  a  simiUr  inflation      Let's  seo  wh.'th.-r  his  fear  Is  justified. 

bizo  of  the  debt  must  be  considered  la  relation  to  DUblic 
busuaess.  *^ 
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If  the  proportlrn  of  the  national  debt  to  the  nato'ial  income 

as'Sfcula\'ed'bfth7r.H  '^  l^"  ''"'""  ^'"''^  "^  ^"  commodities 
as  calculated  b>  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor^is  controlled  by 
three  factors:  Quantity  of  money  (ca->-h  and  credit)  t'rres  its  ve 
locity  dlv-ided  by  volume  of  trade.  If  we  mcre^ce 'the  volum.  o 
money  and  Its  velocity  ,  rate  of  chan^-mg  hand.s)  without  inrre^iirg 
the  trade  of  the  Nation,  we  have  inflation  But  if  the  trade  of  the 
NatK.nincrea.ses  m  proportion  to  the  volume  of  money  and  it! 
M'^'KMtv  the  prire  index  remains  constant  «  m   iw. 

vohlme'of' cred'il'  ^  ■^'''"  '°'""''  °'  ""^^^  ^^  Increased  faster  than 

We  have  not  increa.sed  our  supply  of  money  as  fast  as  we  have 
increa.'^ed  the  work  the  monev  has  to  do.  ^t  na  >*e  nave 

Now  a.«  to  Mr  Conservatives  contention  that  if  we  let  the  na- 
tional ^ebt  prow  any  larger  we  will  destroy  national  credit 

Debt  1.=  a  relative  quantity  and  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  wealth  and  Income  of  the  debtor. 

The  present  debt  of  the  United  States  Is  a  huge  sum,  but  it  must 
be  ronsidered  In  relation  to  a  huge  nation  Compared  with  the 
debts  of  Great  Britain  and  FYance  It  is  very  small  We  have  less 
than  half  the  per  capita  debt  of  Great  Britain. 

In  proportion  to  national  income  the  comparison  with  England 
and  France  is  even  more  striking  Our  net  national  debt  is  less 
than  half  of  our  present  national  income.  England's  national  debt 
of  thirty-five  billion  Is  178  percent  of  her  national  Income  of 
twenty  billion  Frances  national  debt  of  twenty-two  billion  is 
nearly  double  her  national  Income. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  Government  would  be  $100  000- 
000  000  If  it  were  as  large  per  capita  as  that  of  Great  Britain 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  Government  would  be  $115000- 
000  000  If  !t  were  as  large  In  proportion  to  our  national  Income  as 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

TTie  prestnt  Federal  debt  is  ao  far  from  the  danger  point  that  It 
is  the  worst  sort  or  demagogy  to  frighten  business  with  this  false 
b  UR  H  boo 

A.S  long  as  national  income  Is  mounting  faster  than  national  debt 
we  are  spending  money  wisely.  There  is  no  danger  of  national' 
bankruptcy  or  ruinous  mflatlon. 

Bu'  If  WP  Rtop  spending  money  before  we  have  achieved  a  stable 
self-Hustaining  recovery,  if  national  business  drops  off  before  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  reduce  indebtedness,  then.  Indeed  this 
-,*«  l^^l  '*  '"  danger  We  are  In  the  position  of  the  man  who  borrowi 
•  10.000  to  develop  a  paying  business  and  then  stops  the  develop- 
ment before  the  business  is  proQtable.  He  is  left  with  a  debt  of 
810.000  and  no  business 

If  we  had  gone  into  the  World  War  with  the  declaration  that  no 
matter  what  the  situation  we  were  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the 
war  when  the  national  debt  reached  $25,000,000,000.  the  Allies  would 
have  last  the  war  and  Germany  today  would  be  ruling  the  world 

We  went  into  that  war  resolved  to  spend  whatever  was  necessarv 
to  win  ' 

We  mvjst  press  for  economic  recovery  with  the  same  high  couraee 
and  resolution.  ^  "'"K^ 

If  everything  that  Mr.  Conservative  said  were  true  it  would  still 
be  wrong  to  balance  the  Budget  now.  It  happens  that  he  is  not 
right  in  an  economic  sense  or  any  other  .sense 

A  wise  government,  like  a  wise  businessman,  knows  when  to 
spend,  when  to  save. 


The  Unnecessary  Special  Session 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  17,  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BY   HON.    \\TLI,I.\M    P.    LAMBERTSON    OP 
K.\NSAS.  ON   OCTOBER   17,    1937 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  Inave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  over  the  radio  on  October  17,  1937,  by  my  colleague 
from  Kan.sa^s   I  Mr.  L.\mbertson  ] . 

The  President  has  called  Congress  In  .special  session  for  the  15th 
o.  November.  To  my  mind  It  is  unnecessary.  Three  major  things 
are  hinted  at  and  two  others  alluded  to  for  consideration  Five 
things  for  5  weeks.  Three  are  of  major  importance.  The  farm 
bi.l  carric.  a  scintilla  of  emergency;  all  the  others  not  the  least  In 
the  world. 

A  special  session  Ls  expensive,  but  the  object  of  saving  is  not  in 
our  machinery  today.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  President  Is  more 
interested  in  pa.ssing  the  wage  and  hour  bill  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  for  the  executive  departments  than  any  other  thing  and 
that  by  calling  the  special  session  he  dramatizes  the  situation'  giv- 
ing the  appearance  of  emergency  to  these  two  bills,  helping  his 
position  to  pass  them,  which  Is  going  to  be  diflicult,  and  crowding  , 
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con'-^de'^  m  -^^S?5;-  ,^^^'=l^tlve  period  so  that  they  will  not  be 
pa"s^ge  legislative  w.y  but  "gag  ruled"  through  to 

Tlie  President,  In  his  recent  fireside  talk,  made  It  appear  as  If 
the  special  session  had  come  out  of  his  contact  wlth^^th/  ?ai 
roots  on  rerent  trips.  Through  recent  disclo.-.ires  we  kr4  r^ 
he^planned  to  call  this  spe<:ial  session  before  he  ever  startid  the 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  mv  President  I  have  been 
acct.sed  of  being  unduly  friendly  for  a  minority  Mem'oer  so  grant 
me  about  as  much  right  to  criticize  him  as  thp  average  man  ? 
criticised  his  predecessor  when,  in  my  opinion,  he  w  J  wro^rpar- 
adm  r^H^'pr  'h'  K'^T^'  °'  '^^  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  Ml  Lnd  :^^?or 
l^?:r  i^V'^"''^  "'*°'""  ^  "^^^^  ^fter  he  wrung  his  hand-^llke 
Pontius  Pilate  and  let  that  bill  go  through 

President  Roo.sevelt,  aside  from  being  the  Pre.^ldent  of  all  'he 
peop  e^  is  the  head  of  his  party.  I  am  criticizing  hrmtodav^s  the 
politician,  and  I  don't  mean  that  In  any  insmualng  senS  be^aus^ 
all  of  us  who  are  active  in  public  life  are  politicians  Th;  Pres  di^r^ 
'.?'  "1°^]  masterful  politician  that  has  been  producod^  manv 
de?eat  Hp  VoM  """'^  determined,  refusing  to  take  defeal  S  Sn  it 
fnf  ^^,t  t>f-  a""^*  a  grudge  against  the  Supreme  Court  for  throw- 
ing out  the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  N  R,  A  He  Is  detenrfr*^ri  t  -  t^JI. 
them  both  again  under  a  slightly  revamped  Supr;meCourt  ^^^d 
at  the  same  time  arrogate  to  himself  more  power  in  the  Executive 
Department.  He  plans  to  Jam  these  three  things  through  the  s^l! 
cial  se.ssion  without  the  usual  consideration.  In  his  fir.f  inaueu^al 
he  quoted  -Theodore  Roosevelt  about  being  content  to  bat  75  per 

IV^raiT.lfVj'"^'''''  '''  '^  ^'^  ^^^"  ^^-  ^^  ^i  ^--^ 

I  am  going  to  oppose  his  new  N.  R.  A.  and  the  reorganization  bill 
because  they  are  little  dictatorships,  and  also  mav  oppose  the  farm 
bill  If  It  IS  not  what  the  farmers  of  the  countrv  want  I  am  prr- 
rnarlly  now,  as  10  years  ago.  interested  in  agriculture  The-e  are 
three  psychologies  opposed  to  curtailment  of  production  at  this 
time:  First,  we  have  had  about  5  years  of  drought  Tlie  elements 
have  curtailed  to  an  unprecedented  degree  We  are  all  anx  ous 
to  raise  something  again  with  a  degree  of  abundance  Second'  we 
don  t  like  the  agnciltural  Importations  which  have  increased  so 
rapidly  under  this  administration  In  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
It  is  not  consistent  with  curtailing  surpluws  that  we  permit  in- 
creased importations.  And.  third,  we  oppose  the  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  irrigation  projects  in  the  West,  which  add  to  the  surplus 
In  spite  of  the  President's  explanation  the  other  night  these 
products  go  into  the  same  channels  and  markets  as  our  products 

I   was  amazed  on  a  recent   visit   to  Fort   Collins  and   that   great 
Irrigated    area   to   see   that    most    of   the   land   was   raising    wheat 
Don't  tell   me   for  one  minute  that  the   billions   we  are   obl'pated 
to  spend  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  others  of 
the  West  are  not  Intended  to  raise  crops  to  be  sold  on  the  market 
A  protected  market  is  Important  to  agriculture  and  cheap  interest 
rates,  rates  like  other   industries  are  able  to  borrow  on   from   the 
Government.     What  sympathy  was  the  President  giving  the  hard- 
pressed,    drought-ridden,    and    grasshopper-eaten     mortgagor    last 
,    summer  when  he   vetoed  the  bill   to  extend   cheap   interest   rates 
and  we  had  to  pass  it  over  his  objection?     What  w.as  he  thinkinK 
of  then,  pray  tell  me?     He  said  we  were  taking  monev  out   of  the 
Treasury.     His  only  other  economy  of  the  last  session  "was  his  ob- 
jection  to  spending  fourteen  million   for   vocational   education   In 
the  rural  high  schools  of  the  country  while  he  approved  hundreds 
of  millions  that  were  being  poured  into  rat  holes.     The  Pre'-ldent 
on   his   western   trip,   had   respectable  ovations  at   everv  stop    but 
every  stop  was  where  the  Government  had  spent  a  wad  of  money 
and   why   shouldn't   they   give   him   ovations?     Even   en   the   nver 
front  in  St.  Lculs  they  might  have  met  him  with  a  dozen  bands 
where    he    initiated    and    obligated    us   to   a    thirty    milhon    dollai^ 
expenditure  for  a  second  Thomas  JefTerson  memorial. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  his  two  major  objectives  of  the  special 
session— the  wage  and  hour  bill  which  Justice  Black  rushed 
through  the  Senate  and  for  which  he  immedlatelv  got  his  reward 
It  gives  five  men,  appointed  by  the  President,  the  power  to  fix 
minimum  wages  It  gives  them  the  power  to  vary  them  m  everv 
State  m  the  Union.  They  don't  have  to  be  uniform  Tha'  is 
the  power  to  fix  wages.  That  means  control  of  industries  Pv  t'le 
President  of  the  United  States.  U  some  tragedv  would  harp^n 
to  the  President  and  Jack  Garner  would  become  President  to- 
morrow, this  bill  would  die  in  a  minute  becau.se  its  promoters 
wouldnt  accept  Jack  Garner's  board.  Legislation  shouldn't  be 
built  around  one  man.  You  remember  the  old  N  R  A  had  a 
uine-to-nothmg  deci.bion  against  it.    It  wasn't  a  five  to  four 

Then  in  the  reorganization   no  reductions   arc   planned      There 
will   be    a   superorganization   over    all    of    these,    which    creau^    a 
lot   of  jobs      There    will    be   no   curtailment    but   there    will   b.-   a 
concentration    of   power.     For    Instance,    the    General    Account mc 
Office,    which    was    created    as   a   direct    agent    of    Congress,    under 
the   new   bill   comes   under   the   Presidents   wing.      Tlie   Inter-^tate 
Commerce   Commission,    and    others   like    the    Civil   Service    Com- 
mission   who    have    had    an    independent    and    honorable    (status 
sacrifice  it  to  be  coordinated  under  the  President      The  Pre'^-rient 
spoke  about  the  importance  of  the  reorganization  bill   intimating 
.saving^     Then  m  the  next  breath  he  advocates  the  wage  and  hour 
bill   which   calls  for   a   complete   new   set-up   numbering   into   the 
thousands.      I    am    against    any    administration    reorpaniz..ip    the 
Government  for  economy  which  hasn  t  practiced  it  and  which  has 
averaged  a  new  commission  every  week  for  4'2    years. 

At  the  present  time,  the  farm  bill  is  tearing  apart  the  best 
minds  of  the  soil.  The  WaUace  bill,  which  the  Farm  Bureau  la 
Bponsorlng,  is  opposed   by   the   Grange   and   the  Farmers'   Umon, 
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exp  ;cts 


Kli.n. 
Cltt  ford 


TT.cy  had  'o  Ro  d-^wn  to  the  flit. 
the   A^rioiiltural    Committee    of 
would    Ir.* reduce   It    In   the   last 
agriculture   we  can,  but  we  are 
permanent   program.     Tet   In   5 
these  two  other  big  propositions 
the  President  of  the  United 
things  to  a  conclusion  before  Chr 
I  have  ever  given  him  credit  lor 
he  can  do  this.     Why,  It  took  6 
of  his  court  proposal.     Yet  he 
conference  committees  to  dispose 
ures  in  5  weelcs. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  latel3 
with    Justice    Black    and    the 
national  farm  leader  say  that 
ers  dcrwn  by  not  being  willing  to 
mlttee    member,    a    certain    farm 
Eope's  fine  Intelligence,  wonderfii 
cause  of  agrlciiltiire   Is  the  cbjec 
the  Nation.     This  speaker  referred 
politicians  several   times.     The 
organization  to  be  militant,  say 
tive  by  being  active  In  polit-cs. 

Let  me  recapitulate  by  saying 
by  President  Hoover  when  he 
him  when  he  thought  he  was 
Roosevelt  when  he  thought  he 
he  thought   he   was   wTong.     The 
has  had  since  the  last  election 
the  f.diQe  and  hour  bill,  and  the 
and  should  not  be  passed      Se 
all  be  passed  before  Christmas, 

In  conclusion  let  me  again  say 
clal  session  is  to  pass  this  second 
both  dictatorships,  and  to  run 
by   dramatizing   them   as   emerge 
"Lord  God  of  hosts  be  with  us  yet 


\  place  on  the  majority  Hide  of 

1  he   House    to    find    a    man    who 

on.     We    want   to   dj   uU   for 

errlbly   divided   right   now   on   a 

'ireeks  we   are   to   settle   it,   with 

that  I  have  Just  spoken  of      If 

can  force   all  three   of  the^e 

stmas  he  Is  more  powe'-ful  than 

being.     He  is  a  real  dictator  if 

tenths  for  one  House  to  dispose 

two  Houses  and  three  Joint- 

)f  these  three  outstanding  meas- 


tho 


about  Intolerance  in  connection 
Only    this    week    I    heard    a 
Hope  had  thrown  the  farm- 
iponsor,  even  as  a  minority  com- 
blil.     We    Kan.sans    resent    this 
1   Industry,  and  devotion  to  the 
of  much  comment   throughout 
to  us  Members  of  Congress   a 
the  next  breath  he  urged  h: 
that  they  could  be  more  eHe;- 


In 
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your  Representative  has  stocd 

ught  he  was  right  and   opposed 

he  has  stood  by  PresidfH' 

right  and  opposed  him  when 

three   outstanding   proposals   h.-^ 

one  on  the  Court,  this  one  en 

reorganization  are  all  dictatorial 

B.\RKLEY   says   that   they   will 

t  I  don't  believe  It. 

:hat  the  main  object  cf  the  spe- 

N.  R.  A.  and  the  regrouping  bill. 

through  a  very  sJiort  session 

es.     With  Kipling   let   us   pray 
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Should  the  Antitrust  Laws  Be  Revised? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGFT  PATMAN     , 

OF   TKXAS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  17.  1937  \ 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  H 
NET    GENERAL,    S 


JACKSON,  ASSISTANT  ATTOR- 
EtTEMBER    17,    1937 


Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speake^ 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
delivered  by  Robert  H.  Jacksoh 
of  the  United  States,  before 
Association  and  Trade 
City,  Hotel  Astor,  September 


imder  the  leave  to  extend 
include  the  following  address 

Assistant  Attorney  General 

le  Trade  and  Commerce  Bar 

Associ4tion  Executives  in  New  York 

1937: 
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may 


Pot  40  years  the  United  States 
condemn    every    combination   wh 
language  might  Include  almost  ai^y 
or  Industry.     But  we  have  court 
plausible  legal  defense  of  almost 
trade.     What  business  conduct  tHe 
has  become  our  major  govemmenjtal 

As  a  result  of  this  confusion 
Inescapable  facts: 

1.  The  Department  of  Justice 
which  cases  can  be  selected  for 
cess  of  any  given  prosecution 

2.  Business  enterprise  has  no 
determine  in  advance  the  validity 
the   principal    purpose   Is   to 
production  or  distribution. 

3.  The  administrative  sirm  of  the 
commitments   as   to   any   comblnjtlon 
precedents  and  policy  is  such  that 
prove  an  embarrassment  in  other; 

The  sum  of  these  three  facts    s 
telligible  policy  which  differentiates 
from  Industrial  empire  building 

Every  antitrust  problem  is 
questions  are  not  well  inveatlgateti 
conducted  under  technical  rules 
bitterly  contested  case  drags  a 
and  is  seldom  completed  within 
The  appropriations  for  enforcemejnt 
half  dozen  contested  suits,  and  is 
policing  our  natiooal  economy. 

I  have  no  interest  in  "trust  buitlng^ 
basting"  oar  In  leg&l  aanults  on  c<tnihln; 
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las  had  a  statute  that  appears  to 
ch   restrains    trade.     Its    general 

combination,  trade  association, 
decisions  which  make  possible  a 
any  combination  in  restraint  of 

resulting  law  will  really  reach 
mystery, 
pre  are  faced  with  the  following 


las  no  satisfactory  standards  by 

pjrosecutlon  or  by  which  the  suc- 

be  predicted  with  assurance. 

safe  standards  by  which  It  may 

of  concerted  action,  even  when 

elirdlnate   waste   or  reduce   costs   of 


Oovemment  Is  unable  to  give 

because   the    confusion    of 

a  position  taken  in  one  case  may 

that  there  is  no  stated  or  In- 
puTSUit  of  Industrial  elficlency 

ecor^omlc  as  well  as  legal.     Economic 

or  settled  in  adversary  combat. 

and   evidentiary   limitations.     A 

delusions  course  from  cotirt  to  court, 

administration  that  l»eglns  it. 

will  not  sustain  more  than  a 

utterly  Inadequate  to  the  task  oif 

for  the  sheer  Joy  of  "tnist 
atioDs  wblch  have  eronnmic 


nei'Chslty  on  lhc;r  -j'.  ■  Wc  .'•h(.'..lcl  rj'^t  •  p<  •■<!  -rr-n'  tcimn  to  rhfu.n 
dtrriH-s  whlrh  arc  i-c  nomlcally  unenfnrc  ahi.  .  nd,  whe:i  riimcd 
out  In  frrrr:  "..v  'if'r.i  only  l»f8ons  l"  '  r.'  ';,  A'lf.rruKt  RViit.s 
provide  six>ci:u  ..Ur  Ici^iil  battles  and  'Iumo  :«  .uiorKs"  li»u  ti.ia 
exercise  for  Ir^'ai  tht^-ri'iiclaiib  offeii  f.i!l.->  lu  praJui  t-  uny  dij»ceriuble 
ecciionuc  effefr 

I  do  not  bel.itlc  thr  tnipntance  of  pr>'f>.'iil  or  past  ofTortfi  to  en- 
force the  law  thru'itrh  nn'iiru.st,  hint.s  Tlioutjh  Ihev  hnve  lulled  to 
broak  up  prue-coiuroK.r.k'  ortjauK'rti.ons  or  to  check  the  continuing 
concent  ration  cf  wealth  unl  of  mdu.strial  control  they  hnvo  doubt- 
less saved  11.=;  many  eviLs  that  would  have  acrompunied  completely 
unsupervised  organizations.  Tliey  have  furnishetl,  althcuiih  cb- 
scurf'ly  sta.'.dards  of  conduct  and  business  practices  which  havo 
improvtd  busme-ss  etl^ics  during  the  process  of  ctntraliziitirn  of 
.Air.irxari  industry.  They  have  saved  us  from  the  cartel  system  of 
Europe 

I  am  Interested  In  the  establishment  of  a  c'->nslstent  national 
poiicy  of  monopoly  control,  lntellij';U  le  b<-)th  to  tho.->e  exported  to 
::niply  with  It  and  those  expected  to  e;. force  it  Df-tMKtun  of 
ivionopoly  has  been  a  hl^h-soundlng  gf^nenility  advocatetl  by  both 
political  parties  in  nearly  every  Ciunpai  ,'u.  but  never  with  a  too- 
trouble.somc  dehnii*ness.  "To  be  RranOIy  v^'iie,"  writes  Herman 
y-iner,  '  i=;  the  <);nrtest  route  to  power,  for  a  meaningle.«  nc.lse  Is 
that  which  divides  us  lea&t  "  Fcr  40  years  r.dnwnLstraticnf;  have 
alteri.ated  between  a  fX)luy  rf  b'lif^j  Hi;v;rc.'*.'^lvely  va^ue  and  pas- 
sively vague,  until  an  .ittenu't  to  redu(  e  business  practic.'  and 
ccTitrcis  t'>  d.'.'iniie  Air:  i!it<,'lia',ibli'  codes  wa,s  m.uJe  under  the 
National  Indusinal  R(-<:<  •.  •;  ry  Act  Apart  from  any  other  value  or 
defer-  of  tlint  plan,  the  'v  -^f  experifiice  with  coop^^rative  instead 
of  competitive  eff'.^rt  in  Uidu.stry  should  contribute  riehly  in 
standards  by  which  to  weigh  all  future  piaiLs  for  social  control  of 
indxistry 

AfirrracsT  polict  .\nd  rrs  aj-tet-nativt 

The  ba.-i:  philosophy  and  oh'Pf  t  r;f  the  antitni.st  laws  and  the 
probable  alternative  if  they  fall  are  too  little  undrrstocxl 

The  anUtru.=t  laws  represent  an  tfTort  to  avoid  det;illed  Govern- 
ment regular :o:i  of  business  by  kf-epm:;  (■i--mpetit!o:.  !;:  control  of 
prices.  It  wrts  hoped  to  save  government  from  the  conflicts  and 
accumulation  of  grievances  which  ccn-i:.iou.s  price  control  would 
produce  and  let  it  ronfi.'ie  its  re<^po:i.'ib.hty  to  seeing  that  a  true 
competitive  economy  ftmctlons 

But  it  IS  a  rnlstak-  to  believe  that  tli  -y  repre.^ent  a  nhllnsophy  of 
unroncern  or  indifferenee  ab.vut  our  eicnomlc  life  TTiey  aas^rt, 
on  the  contran,-.  a  definite  economic  plan,  a  sovereignty  of  public 
over  privat'^  Interest  ;;.  business,  and  an  aflimiative  control  over 
our  economic  life  to  provide  condltii  ns  under  which  competition 
will  function  effectively 

To  this  end,  thoufh  we  know  eompetitlor^  to  be  ruthles';  and  at 
times  a  wasteful  rec  Utr.r  ea^h  comp«'tit*)r  l.s  protected  and  fos- 
tered, even  if  he  be  a  "chiselt  r,"  an  undorseller.  and  a  hair  shirt 
to  his  industry. 

Also,  since  there  can  be  no  efTtx-tlve  competition  except  between 
rivals  with  some  equaliry  of  .=-nrei.gth  and  resource,  :ind  since  many 
sources  of  supply  are  best  iissuranre  of  competition,  the  law  R\n\3 
to  prevent  concentraMon  of  wealth  and  centralization  of  indus- 
trial, financial,  or  trade  control,  as  well  as  complete  monopoly. 

This  competitive  system  between  business  groups,  free  and  un- 
centralized,  rt  duce.s  the  re.spori.^lblllty  of  the  Government  to  keep- 
ing the  channels  of  comp«ntti  n  ur.obstructed.  This  Is  the  lowest 
degree  of  Governnieiit  control  that  business  can  expect. 

The  question  we  face  today  Is  whctiicr  we  can  keep  that  kind  of 
economy  or  whether  w^  will  be  forced  by  Its  break -down  to  other 
and  more  drastic  regulation. 

American  bu^mc.'^s  must  make  up  its  mind  whether  it  favors  the 
regulation  by  competition  ci-utempiated  by  our  antitrust  la-,vs  or 
the  only  probable  alternative  Government  control.  Every  step  to 
weaken  antitrust  laws  or  to  .su-peud  them  in  any  held,  or  to  permit 
price  fixing,  is  a  certain,  even  if  unknowing,  step  to  Government 
control. 

Many  leaders  of  conservative  thought  recognize  that  American 
business  is  fared   with   this   alternatlv' 

In  April,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  Alumlninn  Co  suit 
not  only  puts  the  company  en  tri.il  for  inonvpoly  but  al.so  puts  the 
existing  antitrust  laws  on  trial,  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  said; 

"The  restoration  of  competition  is  the  only  possible  alternative 
to  socialism,  and  It  wcuid  be  useless,  as  well  as  hypocritical,  for 
anyone  to  object  to  the  collect!vl.«!m  of  the  New  Deal  and  yet  to  cry 
out  that  an  unmistakable  economic  monopoly  should  be  tolerated 
by  the  law.     •      • 

"Moreover,  if  private  big  businass  collectivism  Is  to  be  tolerated 
In  the  basic  mantifacturinc:  industries,  th'-n  all  other  producers, 
farmers,  secondary  manufarturer.s,  and  workers  In  other  Industries 
are  compelled  to  organize  soclalistically  to  protect  themselves 
against  such  monopolies."' 

Let  tis  now  turn  to  certain  s\-mptoms  of  the  failure  or  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  antitrust  laws, 

DECLINE   OF   COMPETITION 

Economists  recognize  a  decline  of  competition  and  express  anxiety 
as  to  its  meanlnc. 

The  statistics  show  the  disappearance  of  large  numbers  of  in- 
dustrial units.  An  era  of  bankruptcy  has  followed  an  era  of 
merger  and  consolidation,  and  only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
industrial  units  and  sources  of  supply  have  survived.  Competition 
among  them  is  often  moderated  by  financial  controls,  interlocking 
directorates,  or  by  patent  controls  basing-polnt  practices,  or  price 
leadership,  or  dominance  in  an  industry.  The  probability  of  new 
imita  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  ccoistaatly  Increasing  investment 
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necessary  to  ^rrure  the  hcnrnts  of  mass   production,  and  by  the 
high  roKt  of  rultivatirii^  a  national  market 

Tlie  pharpcKt  illustration  of  lessened  competition  1h  the  experl- 
eiiCe  of  the  Government  as  a  buyer  It  should  be  the  last  to  feel 
a  decline  of  comp<'titlon  Not  only  do  laws  protect  the  existence 
of  competition  among  sellers  but  the  Government  is  also  required 
by  law  to  purcha.se  only  on  the  b.'..«l.s  of  competitive  bids  A  rather 
ponderous  machinery  is  set  up  for  the  handling  of  sealed  offers — 
an  official  call  for  bids,  great  secrecy  of  the  sealed  envelopes  placed 
in  a  strong  box  in  a  department  safe  as  they  are  received,  a  tense 
moment  on  the  announced  day  when  the  bids  are  made  public — 
and  then  a  ftz7le  I  can  bring  the  matter  home  to  you  best  by 
specific  examples  from  among  many  available. 

The  Denver  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  opened  17  bids 
for  reinforcement  bars,  14  of  which  were  Identical  to  the  last 
penny,  namely,  SI  144  16  The  United  States  engineers  at  Los 
Ai.geles  opened  12  bids  for  relrJorcemcnt  bars  and  11  of  them 
were  identical  4194  0.51  89.  1  he  purchasing  agent  for  the  Fort 
Pfck  Dam  opened  10  bids  on  r^-inforcement  bars  and  each  one  of 
the  10  was  ?253,6.W  80  In  February  1936  16  companies  each  bid 
$>'■]  4R3  50  on  a  steel -sheet  order,  and  In  June  15  companies  each  bid 
exactly  the  same  figure  again  for  a  similar  order.  Steel-plate 
bids  present  a  .'•imilar  record  In  st<^l  p.pe  the  prize  situation 
appeared  when  59  bids  were  ojiened  by  the  Navy  Department  and 
each  of  the  59  companies  bid  $16,001  A? 

In  Government  purchase  of  explosives  about  425  bids  were  opened 
during  1935  and  the  first  half  cf  1936.  and  the  great  majority 
v.ere  identical.  Bids  on  cement  follow  the  same  pattern.  In  one 
instance  40  companies  each  bid  exactly  $7,148  60.  On  another 
contract  43  bids  were  identical.  The  same  situation  has  occurred 
with  products  of  nearly  all  metal,  paper,  rubber,  meat,  wood,  bat- 
terie.s.  explosives,  cement,  macliinery.  othce  supplies,  chermcal  and 
medical  supplies    imd   all  plumbing  supphcs 

I  am  not  now  passing  judgment  as  to  whether  these  bids  are 
the  result  cf  a  punishable  co'.^piracy.  But  they  certainly  were  not 
the  result  of  idintlcal  costs  of  manufacture,  nor  of  Independent 
c-Tlmates.  Tliey  are  the  product  of  artificial  marketing  ma- 
chinery Our  antitnist  laws  are  often  interpreted  to  prohibit 
methods  rather  than  results  What  may  be  illegal  If  accomplished 
in  one  way  is  held  to  be  legal  if  accomplished  in  another. 

No  matter  whether  the  private  business  controls  and  arrange- 
ments which  prcxiuce  identical  bidding  be  what  the  courts  have 
heretofore  called  legal  or  illegal,  the  effect  is  to  compel  purchases 
to  pay  a  price  based  on  calculation,  not  on  competition.  What- 
ever the  effect  of  this  on  pnvate  buyers,  it  completely  destroys  the 
mechanism  set  up  by  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  governments 
to  keep  favoriti:-m  and  corruption  out  of  public  buying.  And  it 
provides  dramatic  evidence  that  price  competition  in  many  indus- 
tries is  under  mathematical  control  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent. 

CONTROLLED    PRICTS    AND    PRICE    DISPARITIZS 

This  ability  of  some  Industries  to  control  or  peg  their  prices, 
while  others  fluctuate,  results  in  a  disastrous  price  disparity. 

During  the  depression,  prices  of  some  commodities  remained 
relatively  stationary  and  rigid,  while  certain  others  were  flexible 
and  moved  up  and  down  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  btislness  activity. 
For  example,  prices  received  by  the  farmer  during  the  depression 
shov.'ed  the  f;reatest  sensitivity  and  fell,  as  a  whole,  about  57 
percent,  and  grains  about  64  percent,  while  agricultural  imple- 
ments declined  le.«^s  than  17  percent  as  a  maximum,  and  for  most 
cf  the  years  the  decline  was  only  5  percent  or  6  percent,  usu:ig  the 
1926  price  level  as  100  percent  in  each  Instance. 

The-^e  figures  may  give  the  Impression  that  we  merely  have  a 
contrast  between  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and  of  manu- 
factures. However,  highly  competitive  textiles,  such  as  cottx^n 
got:)ds,  compared  with  the  average  for  1926.  went  off  50  percent, 
knit  goods  53  percent,  silk  and  rayons  alxjut  75  percent,  while  less 
competitive  metal  and  metal  products  reached  23  percent  as  a 
maximum  and  the  decline  for  most  of  the  period  was  less  than 
15  percent. 

The  conviction  grows  that  the  difference  betv^•efn  the  rigid  price 
in  .some  lines  and  the  sensitive  price  In  others  is  largely  Influenced 
by  the  private  economic  planning  done  by  those  who  object  most 
vigorously  to  the  Nation's  engaging  in  public  economic  planning. 

PRICE   CONTROL   DOES    NOT   STABILIZE    PRODUCTION    OR    EMPLOYMENT 

If  rigid  prices  meant  stability  of  employment  in  the  Industry,  we 
would  find  price  control  more  tolerable.  But  generally  the  more 
rigid  and  inflexible  the  price  of  a  product  during  the  depression 
the  more  calamitous  was  the  decline  in  Its  labor's  pay  roll  In 
some  mdtisiries  pay  rolls  almost  vanished,  although  prices  of  the 
product  were  little  affected.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  pay  rolls  for  the  iron  and  steel  industries  declined  about 
75  percent  while  the  wholesale  price  of  ingots  declined  only  16 
percent  The  depression  prices  of  cast-Iron  pipe  declined  7  percent 
and  pay  rolls  declined  74  percent.  While  agricultural  implements 
declined  14  percent  m  price,  that  Industry's  pay  rolls  took  the  prize 
decline  of  83  percent.  Virgin  aluminum  went  doum  21  percent  in 
price  and  pay  roils  of  aluminum  manufacturers  declined  about  70 
percent,    Cemciit  declined  13  percent  and  its  pay  rolls  72  percent. 

There  seems  to  be  Eomcthing  the  matter  w^th  conditions  which 
yield  thise  pe ice iit ages.  Tliis  is  confirmed  by  reference  to  the  price 
and  pay-roll  percentages  for  more  competitive  industries.  Prices  on 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  declined  34  percent  and  the  pay  rolls 
cbotit  51  percent.  Cotton  goods  showed  a  decline  of  43  percent  and 
less  than  51  percent  In  pay  roils.    Knit  goods  declined  42  percent  In 


prl,"e  and  i?.  percent   in  pay  rn!l.«      Leather  shorred  :i   cl'dlnc  of  44 
percent  in  price  and  42  percent   m  pay  !(<llf« 

Of  course,  tliere  are  iHCtors  iniluen'ia!  m  prodticlng  these  per- 
centages other  than  the  factor  of  nionojjuly  or  price  control.  But 
the  corre.spondence  between  rigid  prices  and  low  pay  rolls  Is  so 
general  as  to  surpass  the  prohr.bili'ies  cf  coincidence.  "The  kind  of 
•■industrial  stability"  which  mei>ns  the  ability  to  avoid  price  con- 
cessions does  not  promote,  even  if  it  does  not  injure,  stability  of 
employment  or  wage  levels. 

ECONOMIC    CX)NCENniATION 

The  concentration  cf  ownership  and  control  cf  indtLs-^ry  Is  fatal 
to  th''  operation  of  ccmpetitive  economy  Concentra'ion  destroys 
the  sources  and  possiliiiities  of  competition,  and  the  antitrust 
statutes  attempt  tu  check  it,  but  the  courts,  blind  to  this  purpose, 
have  said  "size  is  no  offense." 

Concentration  of  corporate  ownership  of  weal: h,  chiefiy  means  of 
production,  has  proceeded  to  a  surprising  degree  In  1932,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  53  percent 
of  all  corporate-owned  assets  m  this  country  was  held  by  C18  cor- 
porations, which  constitutes  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  cf  the 
number  of  corporations  reporting.  Five  percent  of  the  corporations 
owmed  85  percent  of  all  the  corporate-owned  wealth  ;n  1932  More 
than  50  percent  of  all  the  net  income  enjoyed  by  corporations  m 
1932  went  to  232  corporations,  while  of  the  country's  manufacturing 
corporatlor-s  1,2  percent  of  the  total  number  "accounted  for  63 
percent  of  the  aggregate  net  profits.  In  1934  the  only  group  of 
corporations  to  earn  an  aggregate  net  profit  was  the  group  whose 
assets  exceeded  $30,000,000,  Thus,  the  process  of  concentration  was 
ccntmu.ng. 

There  was  likewue  a  high  degree  of  concentration  In  the  owner- 
ship of  these  corporations.  1329  was  a  banner  year  for  stock 
owner,':hip  and  in  that  year  the  3.28  percent  of  the  population  who 
filed  indnidual  Income-tax  returns  accounted  for  the  receipt  of 
more  than  83  percent  of  all  dividends  paid  to  individuals.  And 
78  percent  of  those  dividends  reported  were  received  by  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  population. 

In  1933  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  statistics  show  that  there 
w-ere  only  1,747,740  taxable  individual  incomes  in  the  United  States 
and  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  p;-operty  reported  as  passing  by 
death  w<vs  fovmd  in  les.s  than  4  percent  cf  the  estates.  You  are 
all  familiar  with  the  Brookings  Institution's  studies  in  1929  which 
reports  that  about  6.000  000  families  or  21  percent  of  all  families 
had  family  income?  of  less  than  $1,000  annually,  and  that  36.000 
families  m  the  high-income  brackets  received  as  much  of  our 
national  income  in  that  year  as  11,000,000  families  with  the  lowest 
hicomes. 

Even  these  statistics  do  not  properly  measure  the  degree  cf  con- 
centration of  control  of  Industry  for  by  holding  companies  and 
Interlocking  directorates  many  corporations  may  be  under  a  single 
control  and  there  is  no  discernible  limit  to  the  centralizing 
tendency. 

The  Canadian  Royal  Commission  on  Price  Spreads  recently  made 
the    following    observations! 

"At  first  sight,  indeed.  It  appeared  that  the  separate  and  distinct 
problems  which  emerged  in  the  evidence  called  for  separate  treat- 
ment and  almost  separate  reports.  On  closer  study,  however,  It 
became  clear  that  many  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  the 
problems  disclosed,  were  manifestations  of  one  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  social  change,  the  concentration  of  economic  power. 
•  •••••• 

"The  depression  has,  furthermore,  demonstrated  that  the  strong 
and  the  organized  are  attaining  an  ever-Increasing  position  of 
dominance  in  our  economic  life:  that  economic  power  is  becoming 
concentrated.  With  this  concentration  old  theories  of  economic 
control  are  proving  inadeqtiate," 

This  concentration  of  business  accounts  In  large  part  for  the 
lost  influence  of  big  business,  and  its  press,  and  its  legal  lackeys, 
and  its  business  organizations,  in  legislative  and  election  struggles. 
Forty  years  ago  big  business  had  as  its  ally  in  every  town  ana  set- 
tlement the  local  merchant,  local  manufacturer,  local  banker,  and 
local  utility  man.  Each  was  a  leading  citizen,  on  whom  many  de- 
pended for  mlormation  and  leadership  as  well  as  for  cn^dit  and 
jobs.  This  type  of  man  has  largely  goue.  Why  he  has  gone  makes 
little  difference. 

In  the  place  cf  thLs  strong  and  leading  Individual  is  a  managing 
clerk  at  the  chain  store  who  cannot  make  a  credit  sale,  and  a  local 
superintendent  for  the  factcrv-.  The  local  bank  is  closed  and  no- 
body who  has  more  authority  than  a  bill  collector  represents  the 
utility  in  most  eommunltif^s.  Big  business  has  fotind  it  to  Its 
advantage,  to  rotate  even  those  men,  so  that  no  one  of  them  is 
left  in  the  commu.iity  long  enough  to  get  his  roots  established  or 
to  really  become  a  part  of  the  life  about  him,  to  become  a  prop- 
erty owner,  (Jf~To  be  regarded  as  a  fellow  citizen  by  those  among 
whom  he  dwells   as  a  representative   of  an  absentee  control. 

Thus,  big  business  has  destroyed  its  own  defense,  it  has  de- 
voured its  own  young.  The  small  businessman  who  used  to  be 
our  most  ardent  capitalist  and  the  most  uncompromising  of  con- 
servatives has  been  crushed,  or  merged,  or  consolidated,  or  other- 
wise retired.  This  has  brought  about  a  subtle  change  not  only  In 
economic  life,  but  in  social  and  political  life  as  well.  Tliere  are 
values  in  local  independence  and  responsibility  which  are  being 
sacrificed  to  balance-sheet  values. 

Tlie  process  seenis  not  to  be  discernible  to,  or  appreciated  by  the 
people  who  dominate  the  large  industries  in  our  great  ritie.-  It  is 
plainly  discernible  to  those  who  live  in  smaller  ciUes  ar.J  see  the 
life  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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Can  we  ?ay  thnt  our  40  years 
administrations    which    alipma* 
gTc*^Sive  polic;/.  cievelopiiit:  fine 
cieatmg  uncertainty  in  bU5ines.~ 

Where   do    we   stand   nt    the   e 
Itself  cannot  ee^  competitive  bu 
oiir  people  is  dislocated  by  disp^r 
prices,  great  mdustrus  m  .-lack  i 
volum*:-  falls  and   tiunr  labor  is 
lines  of  useful   enterprise   are 
prcfiis  of  conrimerce  concentiute 
that  I  would  labt;l  "Handle  witl 

In  its  Plattorm  fcr  A:i;eri:::n 
cf  MTinuficturcrs  CGndcnu--s  all 
and  say? : 

"In  opposing  unsound  ecc 
unneceis.-try  to  propose  altcrn^ 

If   your   businejb   crganizatio 
there  can  be  no  remedy,  or  if  t 
thpy   are   losing   an   opportunity 
experienced  advice  to  the  aid  c 
I  Co.  admit  their  perplexity  and 

No  flawless  and  unobjcctiona 
and  no  plan  that  I  can  foresee 
governmental  activity  and  con 

The  Attorney  General  has  ur 
utes,  and  it  would  not  be  appr(^p 
matter,  to  put  forward  speoific 
only  as  private  and  personal  opi 
the  Departmient  or  the  admmisi 
the  outlines  of  big  questions  th^ 

Can  we  identify  a  field  v.here 
be  protected?     What  chans^es  s 
laws,  tax  laws,  and  laws 
ing  of  Interstate  corporations 
of  government  against  monopcl 
iiral-resource  industries  from 
interest  of  prudent  utilization 
and   whether   any  single   formu^ 
must  be  considered. 

Most  challenging  of  all  is  th 
less  to  restore   a  competition 
we  recognize  and  regtilate  mc 
revived.'     And   if   so,   shall    we 
modeled   on   public-utility   regi: 
latory  legal  technique  we  have 
economic    weapons   to   combat 
competition  where  private  fail- 
Is  otherwise  unable  to  survive'!' 

The  problem  brlstle<=  with  th 
that  challenge  those  who  woul 
practical.     I  urge  this  experlen 
itself  to  an  unimpas-sioneJ  and 
question  as  It  thrusts  itself 
course  that  may  be  taken  to  p: 
production  and  cheap  distributl 
nomic  risks  and  resentments  w 

Our  solution  of  the  antimono 
our   Ideals — the   ideal   of   politl 
want  no  economic  or  political 
by  the  Government  or  by  big 
detailed  regulation  of  prices  by 
by  private  interests.    We  do 
tlon   of    any   kind,   but   we 
bureaucracy  and  regimentation 
We  cannot  permit  private 
We  must  keep  our  economic  sys 
who  live  by  and  under  it.     In 
second   lnaugiu"al   address.   "We 
Wind  economic  forces  and  blindly 
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nlomlc     and    social     measures    it    is 
ves." 

1   take   the   defeatist    attitude   tha* 

ir  only  contribution  is  oppositior 

to  bring   practical,   informed,   and 

c?£clals,  miOst  of  whom  would,  as 

:idequary  to  the  prctltm. 

plan  will  come  from,  r.iiy  .=ource 

.-ill  be  able  to  avoid  an  tn-crca-ie  in 

m  our  economic  life. 

I  a  revision  of  the  a:;'itrust  stat- 

riate  for  m.e,  in  this  stage  cf  the 

proposals  which,  even   if   advanced 

lions,  would  likely  be  attr.butcd  to 

ation.     But  it  u?  not  difflcult  to  see 

t  will  need  practical  answers. 

competition  still  may  function  and 

uld  be  made  in  patent  laws,  tari? 

g  Federal  incorporation  or  liccns- 

order  to  mobilize   all  the  powers 

Whether  we  should  except  nat- 

ipetition  and  regulate  themi  In  the 

and  conservation  for  the  future, 

can   be   applied   to   all   industries 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OFl 
Wednesday,  November  1 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CLAUDE 
ING    OP    THE    ARMY-NAVY 
WASHINGTON,  DC,  WHICiL 
OF  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD 
PROMOTE    AMERICANISM 


Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  Pre 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record 


f  antitru.=t  lltizaticn.  conducted  by 
d  betwen  aegressive  and  ncnag- 
puii  iu-.c:pr*:^t,.nou.s  by  courts  and 

has  produced  a  satisfactory  crop? 
id  of 'it!'  Today  the  Government 
.=;  in  ba.=lc  pro:luct.'^.  the  welfare  of 

ities  between  conTolled  aiid  free 
n.es  held  their  prices  iJaough  their 
idle,  smail-bu.sme.s.s  m.eh  in  many 

ling  like  autumn  leaves  and  the 
n  fewer  hand.-.    Tliis  is  a  condition 

care — inSammafcle." 
Indu-t.y  the  National  Association 
extem^:cn5   of  Govtrrmiflnt   control 


uj:  on 


'  field  In  which   the  law  1=   pT^.-er- 

hich   has   already   vanished.     Shall 

oly  where  com.petiticn  cannot  be 

confine   It    to   legalistic   regulation, 

ation,   that    being    the    r:.ly    rciru- 

50  far  developed'     Or  shai:  v>e  use 

^concmic    ills   and    c-eate    ^    public 

or  subsicLze  cumpetitian  when  It 

se  and  a  thou.^and  otl'.er  que'tlcn'; 
be  prcgres.si-.-e  witiiout  being   lin- 
ed and  talented  group  to  dedicate 
unrestrained  study  of  the  monopoly 
government   today,   and  of   the 
eserve  the  advantages  of  our  m.ass 
on  without  the  political  and  eco- 
ich  go  with  monopoly. 
DOly  probiem.s  must  be  in  term.'  of 
1    and    economic    democracy.     We 
atorship  im.posed  upon  u^  ei-i-.cr 
business.     We   want   no  system   of 
the  Government  nor  price   fixing 
want  bureaucracy  or  regimenta- 
prefer    governmental    to    private 
if  we  have  to  make  such  a  choice, 
tions  to  be  private  gcxvernments. 
1  em  under  the  control  of  the  people 
the  words  of  the  President   in  his 
must   find  practical  coptrols  over 
selfish  men." 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 

(legislative  day  of  Tuesday. 
November  16) .  1937  I 


PiPPER, 


OF  FLORIDA,  AT  A  MEET- 
UNION,    NOVEMBER    15,    1937,    LV 
WAS   THE   FIRST   OP  A   SERIES 
DVER  THE  ENTIRE  COUNTRY  TO 


dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
an  address  delivered  by  the 


Senator  from  Florida  TMr.  Pepper]  on  thr  L'ith  cf  Novcmb'^r 
1937  at  a  meeting  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Union  m  thu  city 
of  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  b*? 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  is  no  place  in  this  country  for  any  man  or  wom.in  who 
does  not  come  here  to  give  his  first  and  only  allegiance  to  the 
American  Constitution,  the  American  form  of  government,  and 
.\merican  institutions. 

There  is  no  place  in  this  country  for  any  uniform  save  the  uni- 
form prescribed  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  these  or- 
ganizations who  come  to  our  shores,  who  form  themsrlves  into 
military  bodies,  wear  the  uniform  prescribed  by  tlie  dictators  of 
foreign  countries,  are  aliens  and  enemies  to  our  institutions  and 
should  be  driven  from  our  chores. 

There  is  no  place  in  this  country  for  any  .secret  military  organiza- 
tion, because  such  an  organization  is  contrary  to  tlie  principles  of 
Americanism. 

There  is  no  place  in  this  country  for  any  f!ag  except  the  stars 
and  stripes. 

Who  can  Imagine  one  of  the  dictators  cf  Germany.  Russia,  or 
Italy  allowing  Americans  living  in  these  countries  to  form  millt.Try 
organizations,  wearing  the  n-Jlitary  uniform  of  the  United  States, 
and  militantly  crusadins  for  democracy.  If  American  citizens 
tried  that  sort  of  thing  In  one  of  those  coimtries,  they  wou'.d  be 
shot  at  the  first  cn"^utng  sunrise,  and  yet  they  dare  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  hospitality  and  of  our  Indulgence  in  letting  ihr>ni 
come  here  upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  comini^;  for  the 
purpose  of  being  faithful,  loyal  American  citizens,  to  form  the-^e 
organizations  wearing  the  uniforms  of  their  dictator  abroad  fonn- 
Ing  secret  military  organizations,  and  giving  their  first  allegiance 
to  the  dictator  s  flag  rather  than  to  the  American  flag. 

This  sort  of  thing  should  be  destroyed  and  every  vestige  of  it 
wiped  out. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  agitator  in  this  country.  I  ef-au-:^  ^^-iTi 
is  a  government  of  the  people,  and  what  the  po' pie  w;irit  th.e 
Government  wants.  Our  Governnient  Is  trying  to  help  the  people 
who  need  help  as  never  before  in  cur  hl'^tory.  We  know  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  done:  we  know  that  many  of  our  per  pie  are  still 
ill-fed.  Ill-housed,  nnd  ill-clothed;  we  know  that  10  percent  of  our 
people  make  less  than  $500  a  year  and  th.at  30  percent  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  make  less  than  $500  a  year:  we  know  th-\t 
hundreds  of  thousands  die  from  preventable  di-^ea^e-^:  we  knov.- 
that  public  education  Is  not  what  It  should  be.  bu'  the  G<'Vprn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  striving  as  no  g"vernmt  nt  lia.';  ever 
labored  to  correct  these  thlnjrs  and  to  give  Am-^ncans  the  r.eht 
to  live  a.s  they  should  live;  and  In  this  .stnigcle  for  a  better  I'fe  for 
our  people  we  will  not  countenance  hindrance  from  abroad  '.vherL' 
not  help  for  the  f>eople,  but  persecution,  is  the  rule,  nn*  tclerance, 
but  intolerance,  is  the  practice;  and  wherp  ra.-.al  and  religious 
strife  is  fomented  by  the  government  in-te.,ri  f  :].f  government 
respecting  the  right  of  all  men  and  all  pe  ,t)1p  to  h.ive  th^'r  own 
behefs    ir.-!  'he  freedom  and  protection  vkiiicii   .■\mf::ca   -tai.d.s  for. 


Remarks  of  rre>;clcr.t   Ron.sovelt  at  Grand  Coulee 

Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  RP:MARKS 
cor 

I  HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  %s  \.<ii!N(;'io.v 

IX  THE  SKXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  A'orr.v? ?)•;■'■   17   'legislative  day  of   Tuesday, 
,  November  1C> ,  1937 


INFORMAL    EXTT^fPORANFOUS  Rp-MARKS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
AT  CiR.XNU  COLLKE   D.-\M.  OCTOBER   2,    1937 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr  Proidfnf.  recently  the  President  of  th*? 
United  States  visited  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Hi."?  ex- 
temporaneou.s  remark.s  on  the  occa.sion  cf  the  visit  regard- 
ing the  development  of  power,  and  other  pha.^es  of  activity 
dealincT  with  tins  great  prcjert.  were  recorded:  and  I  a>k 
that  they  be  inserted  :n  il.c  Appi'ndix  of  the  Congression.'vL 
Record. 

There  beinp;  no  objection,  the  rem.arks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Reccrd.  as  follows: 

Comine  bark  to  Grarui  Coulcr-  aft<^r  3  years,  I  am  i-'iade  v^-rv 
happy  by  the  wonderful  prof're.ss  that  I  havo  socn  And  I  rnr.".ot 
help  feellnt;  that  eviTybociy  wiio  ha^  had  anything  tc  do  wh  the 
buiiding  of  this  itrcat  da.m  l.-^  Err.mu:  to  be  made  haoj'v  ail  th-  r'^'-Z 
of  their  live--,  Si-me  day  Wf  will  liave  a  '•elraiid  C"  u!ee  A^'cicia- 
tion"  for  those  people  wlio  had  something  to  do  with  thi.«  con- 
struction, and  membership  in  that  a.ssoclatlon  will  be  like  a 
badge   cf  honor   because   we   are   building   ht-re   something   that   is 
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gclrg  to  do  a  great  amount  of  good  for  this  Nation  thro\ieh  al".  the 
years  to  come. 

My  head  is  full  of  figures  and  the  easiest  way  to  dos^Tibe  those 
figures  is  to  say  that  this  is  the  largest  structure,  so  far  as  any- 
body knows,  that  lias  ever  been  undertaken  by  man  in  one  place. 
Bup"crlati\'"s  do  not  count  for  anything  because  It  is  so  much 
bigger  thnn  anything  ever  tried  before  that  there  is  no  comparison. 

We  look  forward  not  only  to  the  great  good  this  will  do  In  the 
development  of  power  but  also  in  the  development  of  thousands  of 
homes,  the  bringing  in  of  m.ilUon.';  of  acres  of  ne^'  land  for  future 
Americans. 

I  think  In  the  State  of  Wa=h:nr*r]-.  thrr^  Is  a  splendid  under- 
standing of  one  of  the  objectives  m  :hc  drvt  Uipment  of  thes<"  acros 
that  are  going  to  be  irrigated.  Thcri.'  arc  i!:^u-ands  of  families  in 
this  country  In  the  Middle  We.-t.  In  th^  ]l:'.:n?  area,  who  are  not 
m'-ting  good  because  they  are  trying  to  farm  on  poor  land  I  look 
forward  to  the  daj-  when  this  valley,  thl.'.  basin.  Is  opened  up. 
giving  tho  first  opportunity  to  these  Amicrican  fam.ilics  who  need 
Fom.o  good  farm  land  in  place  of  their  present  farm':.  Tl.ey  arc  a 
Bplcndid  crowd  of  p(xiplc  and  It  Is  up  to  us.  a=;  a  Nation,  to  holj- 
them  to  live  better  than  they  arc  living  now. 

There  Is  another  pha.sp  that  I  was  thinking  about  this  morninf,-. 
When  th.c  dam  is  completed  and  the  pool  is  filled,  we  will  have  a 
lake  U'j  m.i'.os  Ion?;  running  ail  the  way  to  Canada  You  younp 
people  espooially  are  poine  to  live  to  see  the  (i:rr  when  thou.sand.« 
and  thou -anui  of  peui'le  arc  going  to  u^e  thi-  prrat  lake  both  for 
tnin.'--portation  purposes  and  for  pleasure  purpa'^s.  Tlicre  will  be 
Fi.Uboat.'^  nnd  m.ctcrboat<;  and  steiunship  lines  niiinin;:  from  here 
t<j  the  northern  border  of  tlie  United  States  and  Into  Can.ida 

It  is  a  rrrrit  project  som.ething  that  appeals  to  the  imagination 
of  tiie  wh  )'.e  country  There  is  Just  one  other  word  that  is  worth 
FRyir.g  from,  the  national  point  of  view:  We  tliink  cf  thiS  as  some- 
thuiT  that  is  br-ncf.tmg  this  part  of  the  country  primarily,  givin^r 
em.plorm.cnt  to  a  great  many  people  in  this  nei-;hborh.(v:)d  Eut 
wc  must  a!r,o  remember  that  cne-hal'  of  the  tcuil  cost  of  this  da:v. 
Is  paid  to  the  factories  ea.<tt  of  the  Mi.s&isaippi  River.  In  otlior 
words.  It  Is  putting  to  work  in  the  steel  centtrs  arid  other  great 
mr.nufacturin  '  centers  of  tlie  East  thousands  of  people  in  m.aking 
the  materials  th.-^.t  no  into  the  dam.  So  in  a  very  correct  sense. 
It  Ls  a  national   undertaking  and   doing   a  national  pood. 

I  am  al.vays  glad  t  ■>  S'-e  a  project  i;i  tlie  con.struction  stage  be- 
rati.<^«'  when  it  Is  lin'.i-hed  vrrv"  few  people  will  ri  alizc — they  won't 
be  able  to  vL  tialize — all  the  difficult  work  in  the  actual  constr^ic- 
tlon.  I  hope  to  ccme  back  here  in  another  2  or  3  years  and  see 
this  dam  pretty  nearly  completed  When  that  time  comes  I  tliink 
•we  had  bett"r.  all  of  i.s.  have  a  reunion  of  rejoicing. 


Gras.s  Roots  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF   MI:^S()rUI 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  17,  1937 


ADDRE.-^  BY  HON.  DEWFi'  SnORT.  OF  NnSSOURI.  BEFORE 
CiliASS  ROOTS  CONFERENCE  OF  KOSSOURI  REPUBLICANS 
AT    SPRINGFIELD.    MO.,    OCTOBER    29,    liWT 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  grants  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my  address  before  the 
Grass  Roots  Conference  of  Missouri  Republicans  at  Shrine 
Mosque,  Springfield,  Mo.,  October  29,  1937,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  countrymen,  this  year  the  American  people  are  cele- 
brating the  sesquicentennial  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ovir  forefathers  at  old 
Independence  Hall  In  Philadelphia  adopted  the  Constitution  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  our  land  For  the  first  time  in  history  a  gov- 
ernment with  the  sovereign  powers  resting  in  the  people  them- 
selves was  cst.abli.shed.  The  yoke  of  oppression  was  thrown  oil  and 
the  heel  ff  tyranny  was  escaped  by  setting  up  a  constitutional 
repre.srntatlvp  democracy  where  government  derived  all  its  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Under  this  sacred  charter,  which  is  the  Bible  of  our  freedom, 
we  have  lived  for  a  century  and  a  half  and  In  spite  of  all  the 
vlcis-^itude.K  of  fortune  through  which  we  have  passed,  we  have 
become  the  greatest  Nation  and  the  freest  people  on  the  face  of 
the  eartli  In  theory  our  form  of  government  is  sound,  and  in 
IJractice  it  will  work. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States  of  America  entered  the 
World  War"  to  make  the  world  safe  for  the  democracy  which  we 
have  enjoyed  and  cheri.'-hed,  and  ever  since  that  war  ended  de- 
mocracy has  been  dying  in  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Today  the  trend  unmistakably  is  away  from  government  by  the 
peojle  and  tow;ird  diUatorship.  We  have  not  escaped  that  general 
trend  m  tlii.-^  country. 
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In  1932  when  our  Nation  with  the  other  participants  in  that 
savage  struggle  was  finally  and  inevitably  caught  in  the  backwash 
of  war  President  Roosevelt  was  swept  into  power  at  a  critical  time. 
He  asked  and  was  given  the  wholehearted  cooE>eration  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  Under  the  cry  of  emer- 
gency he  has  been  given  power  in  excess  of  that  given  to  any  other 
President  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  While  few  objected  to  the 
extraordinary  powers  granted  to  the  E.\ecutlve  during  the  emer- 
gency, many  of  our  clearest-thinking  citizens  do  object  to  those 
powers  being  continued  long  after  the  emergency  Is  over.  We  were 
a-ssurcd  at  the  time  that  these  extraordinary  powers  granted  under 
pressure  of  a  crLsis  would  be  only  temporary,  but  it  is  now  evident 
that  this  administration  is  determined  at  all  cost  to  make  these 
powers  permanent. 

Pew  people  fully  rca'.i.-"-  th.'-it  the  President  of  the  United  States 
today  has  more  power  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors  In  war  or 
Y>fHr,\  He  Is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Forces  of  the  United  States  Ke  can  invoke  a  neutrality  law 
tanti^tmount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  He  cau  single  out  any  aggres- 
sor nation  in  any  conflict.  He  has  the  power  to  is5Ue  currency  up 
to  $3  0'WaoooO0:  because  of  the  devaluation  of  the  gold  content 
of  the  dollar  he  ha.«  $2  000  000  000  with  which  to  speculate  in  for- 
eign exchanjje.  buying  Japan^.*^  yen,  Picnch  franc's.  British  pounds, 
or  Germian  marks.  He  can  com  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1; 
hr'  onn  close  the  stock  mnrket  at  any  time  he  choos'-s  for  a  30-dav 
period:  he  rnn  ral'v  or  lower  the  tariff  50  percent  on  practically 
everj-thlng  that  is  produced  in  this  cotintry  whether  it  be  on  the 
larm  or  m  the  factory  He  can  build  a  subway  in  Chicago,  while 
denying  it  to  Indianapolis:  he  can  build  an  auditorium  ir.  Kansas 
City,  while  denying  It  to  Springfield:  he  c^n  build  doe  pounds  in 
Mcm.phis  and  monkey  houses  in  Little  Rjxk.  as  ha?  b-en  oone.  or 
h"  can  pay  certain  farmers  benef.ts  wh.ile  denying  it  to  others. 
He  has  practically  complete  control  ovrr  the  econcir.ie  destiny  of 
t^le  American  pet^ple.  For  the  pa.=t  4  years  a  ^uhs'^rvirnt  Ccngrrcg, 
tnider  the  promise  o^  reward  or  threa^  of  ptnu'-hment,  lias  cowardly 
and  supinely  turned  over  to  the  Prr^ident  control  of  the  pur<e 
strings  cf  our  Nation  Napoleon  said,  "Give  me  control  of  the 
ptirse  strinei';  of  a  nation  and  you  can  have  all  its  armies."  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt  has  spent  as  much  money  since  his  first  inaugura- 
tion as  was  spent  by  all  the  Presidents  of  our  covin! ry  from  George 
\Vas;:;i.  ::cn  io  Wcxdrow  Wilson.  No  niore  money  has  been  spent 
by  a!l  i  i:  Congrep-es  from  the  adoption  of  th.e  Constitution  150 
years  e.n'o  down  to  tl  e  outbr'^al:  of  the  World  Wp.r  than  lias  been 
spent  ''inoe  March  4,  19'i3  All  our  Prfsldrnts  for  tho  first  143 
years  of  our  history  were  given  only  II  G<X)  OOt' 000  in  blank-chcrk 
lorm  to  spend  as  they  piea-<^d.  wh.ile  tlie  jires'T.t  occupant  of  the 
White  House  has  had  turti'^d  over  to  him  miore  than  ftfieen  and 
one-half  bilh'^n  dollars  without  any  earm.arks.  to  epend  at  any 
time,  in  any  manner,  that  he  niight  choose. 

Notwithstandu^g  that  our  national  debt  has  increa.sed  from  ap- 
proximately $20  000  000,000  to  more  than  1^37.000  000  000  under  the 
New  Deal,  the  Congress  at  the  lti  =  t  sp=^s;nn  r  •  ■  ^  t  >  r.  protest  of 
Democrats  like  Woodrum.  of  Virginia:  Byrnes,  of  .-^  nth  Carolina: 
and  even  Joe  Robinson,  of  Arkansas-,  turned  over  another  one  and 
cne-half  billion  dollars  to  the  President  in  blank-check  form. 
None  of  that  money  has  b-'-cn  spent,  of  course,  nor  will  it  be  spent 
until  Im.medlately  before  the  election  next  year:  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  President  can  hold  such  a  huge  fund  as  a  club  over  the 
heads  of  rccileitrant  member"^  cf  his  own  party  to  beat  them  into 
subm.ission  and  comipel  them  to  pass  such  legislation  as  he  might 
demand. 

Forecasting  rather  accurately  cur  condition  in  the  United  States 
tLxlay,  Lord  ^Lloaulcy,  in  1857,  in  hit  n.cmorab'.e  Iciu-r  to  Rand.all, 
of  New  York,  said 

"Either  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  rein?  of  govern- 
ment with  a  strong  hand  or  your  Republic  will  be  a?  fearfully 
plundered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  In  the  twentieth  century 
as  the  Romian  Empire  wa.s  m  the  fifth,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  Emp:re  came  from 
wthout  and  your  IIun.s  and  Vandals  will  be  engendered  within 
your  country  by  your  own  institutions." 

Tlie  paramount  question  today  ib  whether  the  American  people 
or  oiie  man  shall  rule  this  country.  Liist  year  we  did  not  have  an 
election,  but  a  public  sale.  What  votes  those  m  power  could  not 
buy  with  the  taxpayers'  funds  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  their 
corrupt  political  machines  in  our  large  cities  stole;  and  what  they 
could  not  buy  or  steal  they  intimidated,  by  having  hired  Govern- 
ment agents  tlireaten  to  take  those  off  relief  or  deny  employment 
to  anyone  who  did  not  vote  to  peqicttiate  them  In  power.  Fifty 
years  hence,  when  history  is  written  with  open  eyes  and  without 
prejudice,  the  election  of  1936  will  go  down  as  the  blackest  page 
in  American  history  which  was  won  by  wliolesalc  bribery,  grand 
larceny,  and  general  intimidation  Last  November  the  New  Deal 
was  continued  in  power  by  carryink;  every  State  in  the  Union  ex- 
cept two  and  receiving  all  the  electoral  votes  except  eight;  though 
Mr  Roosevelt  did  not  receive  as  laree  a  percentage  of  the  popular 
vote  as  did  Harding  in  1920  or  Cwhd^e  in  lf^24  Notwithstanding 
this  sweepintt  victory,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  all  his  patronage  nnd 
relief  fundii.  with  all  his  power  and  i)opuIarity,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting only  one  major  piece  of  legislation  through  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  namely,  the  housing  bill.  That  bill  calls  for  on 
Initial  appropriation  of  $600.000  000,  with  whiCh  to  clear  slums 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  building  $5,000  homes  to  house  the  alien 
and  foreign  portion  of  the  people,  wiuthcr  they  be  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales  or  not,  Au  amendment  to  exclude  aliens  fmni 
receiving    the   benefits   of   this   GovtrnnicnL   subsidy   was   defeated, 
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and  people  ^ivho  should  bo  depc^r 
be'fer   homes   than   95    percent   i 

Why  was  It  that  the  Presidei 
part  of  his  proejax-n  enacted  :n; 
gress.  v.hich  lasted  from  Januar 
becau-e  rt  his  nefarious  scheme 
United  S"ates.  Tliat  issue  overs 
and  held  the  Congress  m  deadic 

It  seems  incredible  that  en  tt 
versary  of  this  most  sacred  and 
anv   Americ?n   citizen  should 
defense,  but  since  the  advent  of 
violent   assaults   have    been    matl 
concealed  contempt  for  the  Sup 
otir  highest  tribunal,  by  unan 
the  infamous,  illogical,  and  un-. 
So  in'^en^ed  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  t 
as    belonging    to    the    "horse 
N.  R.  A.  had  collapsed  of  its  o 
Court  declared  it  invalid,  but  t 
as  obscie'e   and  outworn   and   n 
the  Constitution  specifically 
ordinate,  and  coequal  branch  of 
executive,  and  judicial  branches 
ance  each  on  the  other,  thus  e 
of  all  the  people.     Tbls  Is  the 
ment,  but  all  rights  were  reserve 
unless  expressly  granted  to  :he 
that    a    few    months    after    the 
N    R.  A.,  while  the  Ways  and  M 
considering  the  Guffey  coal  bill 
his   own   signature   to  Congress 
Washington,    urging    him    and 
doubts,    however    reasonable,    as 
measure  to  block  the  suggested 
letter  was  "ignore  the  Supreme 
taken  to  uphold,  protect,   and 
this  bill  because  I  want  it." 
Court  knocked   it  in  the  head 
threw    out    of    the    wiJidow 
agencies,  three  letters  at  a  tim 

On    February    5   of   this    year 
camel's  back     To  the  amazemen 
gress.  as  well  as  the  entire 
publicans  alike,  the  President 
to  name  within  a  short  time  si.x 
Court.     Not  content  with  swall 
tive  functions  of  a  previously  s 
by  a  cunning  and  crafty  proposal 
ing    lang'aage,    attempted    to    us 
highest  court,  setting  himsf'If  a 
sage  on  Judicial  reform  is  filled 
terluge.     The  truth,  as  everyoi: 
abreast  of  its  docket  and  no  inc 
dite  litigation.     Fifteen  member 
hear  the  same  case,  would  reta 
Not  the  members  nor  the  ages  of 
i>ir.   Roosevelt's   concern.     The 
direct  me'hods  that  which  he  f< 
only    legal    method    of    submltt. 
Ours  15  a  government  by  the 
zens  believe  that  the  Constitutic 
amend   it.  the  minority  must  a 
people  who  are  the  Government 
themselves  its  future  kind  and 
be  lost,  nor  one  branch  of  the 
of  another  by  usurpation,  as  V 
Address.     The  Constitution  Is 
written  to  protect  minorities  ar 
of  majorities.     It  Is  rigid  and  c 
stability  and  certainty  to  gov 
be  changed;  however  only  by 
people  themselves.     The 
cannot  change  it,  nor  can  the  S 
sovereign  power  of  our  Nation 
the  President,  the  Congress,  or 
bined.  can  change  the  fundamei 

A   few  years  ago   the   Supren  e 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lowef 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  sendi 
The  people  of  the  great  State 
continent  to  the  United  States 
get    that   unjust    decision 
Cotirt  gave  not  only  the  people 
understand   that  in  this  count 
to  any  school  of  his  own  choos 
so  long  as  the  Supreme  Court 
nine  poor,  penniless  Negroes  at 
and  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
appeal  the  Supreme  Court  of 
not   have   a  fair  trial,   and  mos' 
been  granted  their  liberty  beca 
llshed.     Racial   prejudice   has 
form  of  government.     There  is 
has  been  despised  and  persecuted 


ted  from  our  shores  will   live  In 

f   the   people   in  this  great   State. 

t   succeeded   in   getting   only   this 

o  la -A-  at  the  last  ses-'iion  of  Con- 

,•  un'il   Ausr;st,  inclusive''     It  was 

to  pack  the  Su:)rcme  Cotirt  of  the 

ladowed  and  submercjed  all  others 

ck  for  8  long  months. 

is  one  hundr^^d  and  fiftieth  annl- 

cherished  political  document  that 

forced    to   rise   and   speak    In   Its 

the  New  Deal  in  1933  repeated  and 

e    to   destroy    it.     The    President's 

;  erne  Court  'A'as  firrt  revealed  after 

s  and  nn2in<T  decision,  rierlared 

merican  N.  R.  A.  uncon.stitutional. 

at  he  branded  the  "nina  old  men" 

:d    buETgy"    days.     Of    course,    the 

v.-eit:h:  and  wa^  dead  before  the 

le  President  c^nsid'^red  the  Court 

ight  as  well  be  abolished,  though 

es  the  judiciary  a  coe.xn'-ting,  co- 

the  Government.     Tlie  le^'islative, 

are  to  serve  as  a  check  and   bal- 

ectively  safeguarding  the  liberties 

:  ramework  of  the  Federal  Govem- 

d  to  the  States  or  to  the  people 

ederal  authority.     It  is  sign.iicant 

Court's    adverse    decision    on    the 

eans  Committee  of  the  Hoiose  was 

the  President  wrote  a  letter  over 

dian   Sam  B.   Hill,   of   the   State   of 

lis   colleagues    "not    to    allow    any 

to    the    con!5titutlonallty    of    the 

legislation.  ■     The  essence  of  that 

Court;   forget  the  oaths  you  have 

defend  the  Constitution;   and  pass 

bill  was  passed,  but  the  Supreme 

!vhen  they  got   to  it,  and  likewise 

other    New    Deal    alphabetical 
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driven  out  of  Russia  and  expellJd 
In  the  world  can  they  be  assuj  ed 


came    the    straw    that    broke    the 
of  practically  all  Members  of  Con- 
n  people.  Democrats   and   Re- 
Congress  to  give  him  authority 
additional  J-ustices  to  the  Supreme 
ing  almost  completely  the  legisia- 
bservient  Congress,  the  President, 
couched  in  de<;eptive  and  disarm- 
rp    the    judicial    functions   of    our 
e  the  Judiciary.     His  wh'-'e  mrs- 
with  subtlety,  sophistry,  fnd  sub- 
knows,  is  the  Supreme   Court  is 
riase  in  its  personnel  would  expe- 
instead  of  nine,  all  of  whom,  must 
rather  than  accelerate  its  speed. 
the  Justices,  but  their  decisions,  is 
resident    attempted    to   do   by   in- 
ared  to  attempt  by  the  direct  and 
ng    a    constitutional    amendment, 
ijority.     If  a  majority  rf  our  citi- 
n  should  be  ain;ndeci.  and  vote  to 
lide  by  that   decision;   biut  let  the 
be  given  a  chance  to  determine  fcr 
course.     Let  none  of  our  liberties 
Gbverrunent  trespa33  upon  the  realm 


t:i 
Id 


er  im 


ashington  warned  m  his  Farewell 
e  property  cf  the  people      It  wa? 

to  save  them  from  the  tyranny 
ifflcult  to  change  m  order  to  give 

ent,  but  it  is  elastic  enough  to 
power  that  made  it,  namely,  tho 

cannot  change  it.  the  Congress 
upreme  Court  change  it;  only  the 
the  people — who  are  greater  than 

Supreme  Court,  or  all  three  com- 
tal  law  of  our  land. 

Cotirt   of    the    State    of    Oregon 

court  in  that  State  that  a  parent 

3g  his  child  to  a  parochial  school. 

Oregon  had  to  come  across  the 

Supreme   Court   in   our  Capital  to 

The    United    States    Suprpme 

of  Oregon  but  all  our  citizens  to 

any   parent   can  send   his  child 

Religious  freedom  is  safe  only 

ains  uncontrolled.     Not  long  ago 

Scottsboro,  Ala.,  were  condentned 

ighest  court  of  that  State,  but  on 

United  States  declared  they  did 

of  those   unfortunate   men  'hav? 

their  innocence  was  later  estab- 

place    under   our   con.stituticnal 

nother  race   in  this  country  that 

for  2  000  years.     They  have  been 

from  Germany,  and  where  els? 

cf  greater  Justice  tijan  befors 


the  Stipreme  Court  of  the  United  States?  Two  members  of  thrlr 
race  sit  on  that  highest  tribunal.  These  nine  mature  Justices  who 
grace  our  bench,  who  are  not  subject  to  political  pressure,  to  the 
violence  of  the  mob.  or  Executive  intimidation,  who  arc  not  elected 
to  office  every  2  years  but  hold  their  positions  for  life,  men  of 
intelligence  and  character,  men  of  high  patriotism  and  long  legal 
training  and  experience,  who  are  free  to  render  fair.  Just,  and 
unbiased  opinions,  who  are  the  repository  of  cur  rights  and  the 
safeguard  of  our  liberties,  are  the  only  barrier  that  stands  between 
us  and  tyranny;  they  care  not  for  the  race,  color,  or  creed  of  a 
man;  their  business  Is  to  mete  out  pure  and  undefilod  justice; 
and  while  their  judgment  Is  not  infallible,  they  have  a  most  en- 
viable record  and  deserve  the  high  esteem  In  which  they  are  held 
by  all  right-thinking  people. 

Why  does  Mr  Roosevelt  wish  to  pack  the  Court?  Why  dors  he 
want  to  play  with  a  marked  deck?  Why  does  he  want  to  fix  the 
Jury  in  advance  of  trial?  Simply  because  thcfc  men  on  our 
Supreme  Court  are  not  rubber  stamps  and  cannot  be  coaxed  or 
driven  as  Members  of  Congress  Thc«e  who  desire  a  government 
by  F>crsonal  rule  under  the  complete  domination  of  an  executive 
who  writes  the  laws  and  Interprets  them,  as  well  as  executes  them, 
will  support  the  President  In  his  demand  for  power  to  create  a  new 
Supreme  Court  by  naming  at  once  six  new  Judt'e=  with  opinions 
similar  to  his  own.  But.  In  my  opinion,  this  Is  more  p' w.r  th.m 
a  good  man  should  want — and  certainly  more  power  than  a  b.id 
man  should   have. 

■While  the  President's  sinister  plan  to  park  tlie  Supreme  Court 
was  opposed  by  all  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress  in  b(.th 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  we  were  so  few  in  number  -only  17  in 
the  Senate  and  88  in  the  House — that  we  realized  that  if  this 
ignoble  plan  were  defeated  it  would  have  to  be  done  with  the  h.-Ip 
of  Democratic  votes.  It  is  most  gratifying?  to  know  that  the  flfiht 
a^am.st  the  President's  dangerous  projxjsal  wa.s  led.  not  bv  the 
Republicans,  the  Tories,  the  reactionaries,  the  m>.).ssback  con.s<.r\-a- 
tives,  the  Liberty  Leaguers,  the  "princes  of  privileges,  "  the  "eco- 
nomic royalists."  but  by  the  most  progressive  and  liberal-minded 
men  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  some  of  the  mnst  ardent 
followers  and  staunchest  supp«jrters  of  the  President  up  tn  the  time 
his  Court  message  was  read:  Wheelfji.  ^f  Montana  Burke,  of 
Nebraska:  McCarr,^n.  of  Nevada:  0?yI^H'NEY,  uf  V,'yonii:.k;  C'l  .\rk. 
of  Missouri;  CoNtN.\LLT.  of  Texa-s.  CiF'-RCK.  (^f  Georgia.  B.mi.ey  of 
North  Carolina;  Glass  and  Byrd,  of  Virginia;  Copfland,  of  N»w 
York;  Van  Nuts,  of  Indiana;  and  many  others,  all  of  whom  an  ;.:.-- 
long  Democrats.  To  them  should  go  the  cverlastim:  gratitude  of 
the  entire  American  people,  regardless  of  politics,  for  they  pre- 
served the  Integrity  and  Independence  of  our  Ft-deral  Judiciary, 
which  is  the  last  citadel  of  otxr  liberties. 

I  How  does  Mr.  Roosevelt  feel  toward  these  able  and  outstanding 
men  of  his  own  party  in  the  United  States  Senate:"  Mr  Farley, 
his  Postmaster  General,  and  chairman  of  the  Demo'-ratlc  National 

j  Convmittee.  in  a  speech  at  Indianapolis  to  the  Young  Democrat';  of 
the  Nation  the  night  before  Congress  adjourned,  declared  a  tt -u  e 
and  assured  his  hearers  there  would  be  no  rpr>:lsals  against  the 
Democratic  Senato^-s  who  opposed  the  Presldcii  .  <:cheme;  but  at 
the  very  moment  Mr  Farley  was  speaking  and  the  dove  of  peace 
was  hovering  over  the  Democratic  assembly.  Senator  GrF>i:T.  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Senatorial 
Commitre°.  who  had  Just  made  a  personal  call  at  the  White  House 

,    a  few  hours  before,  spoke  over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  on  the  radio, 

j    in  which  he  .said  he  ha»ed  the  ingrates  who  opposed  the  Pr<-.sidpnt  a 

I  Court-packing  plan  and  proml-sed  they  would  be  defeated  when 
they  ramc  up  for  reelection.  Who  In  the  name  of  common  sense  are 
we  to  believe.  Jim  Farley  or  Joe  GrrrcY?  Is  It  possible  we  have  a 
Dr  Jekyll  and  a  Mr.  Hyde  In  the  WTilte  Hotise.  who  holds  sujtar  in 
his  left  hand  and  through  the  voice  of  Mr    Farlev  protiu.ses  peace 

I  and  attempts  to  woo  back  his  wayward  followers  while  in  his  right 
hand  behind  his  ba(  k  he  holds  a  stiletto  and  throuph  the  voice  of 

j    JoE    GuFFFY    threatens   to   cut   the    throats   and   eet   the   political 

I  scalps  of  every  Senator  who  opposed  the  Court  plan?  Cannot 
United  States  Senators  exercise  their  honest  Judgment  and  vote 
their  clear  con.seiences  without  being  punished  by   the  Pre.-ident? 

1  We  had  hoped  that  after  the  determined  stand  taken  by  Con- 
gressman SuMNERs.  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  .Judiciary  ComVn'ttoe. 
the  untimely  death  of  Senator  Robinson,  the  couriigeous  letter  of 
Governor  Lehman,  and  the  overwhelming  vote  of  70  li  20  m  the 
Democratic  Senate,  whereby  the  Court-packiitg  plan  of  the  Pre-i- 
(lent  was  defeated,  that  this  foolLsh  and  futile  fight  had  ended. 
However,  imniediatelv  after  the  adjournment  of  the  la=t  ses.'iion  of 
Congre.'-s  the  President  let  it  clearly  be  known  that  the  fight  was 
not  ever,  and  though  he  studiously  avoided  any  reference  to  it  In 
his  call  for  the  special  se&slon.  I  warn  you  not  to  go  to  sleep  at 
the  switch  else  we  shall  be  run  over      Remember,  •'eternal  vigilance 

I    IS  the  price  of  liberty" 

I  Because  of  this  prolonged,  bitter,  but  fortunatelv  successful  court 
fight,  the  remainder  of  the  President's  legislative  progiam  was 
either  shelved  or  defeated  in  the  last  ses-slon  Now  we  are  called 
back  to  a  special  session  of  Congre.s.^  6  weeks  before  the  next  regular 
eessicn  meets  m  January.  Tills  call  for  a  .-pecial  session  in  itself  is 
a  frank  admission  of  the  failure   of  the  prevjnus  one      The   wage 

I  and  hour  bill  was  buried  in  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House,  the 
President's  agricultural  leaders  in  both  bodies  refused  to  act  on 
farm  legislation;  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  reor:.:anl7.iition  bill 
v..-ere  sidetracked,  while  the  seven  regional  T.  'V.  As  never  got  out 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee. 

Though  the  Constitution  specifically  states  tha*:  the  Congress  is 
the   legislative   branch  of  government,   we   read   in   the   new-spaoers 

,    where   the  President  demands  that  the   first   thmLt   we   do   in  "the 
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spcrlal  se-^ion  is  to  pass  this  wapr  and  hour  bill  Nc.rt  to  the 
infarioi:,5  court  biU  this  ts  the  most  dangrrou5  piece  of  Irgisiatioii 
thai  h<t5  ev»r  been  pregented  to  the  Coiigrcss.  It.'--  objectives  are 
uurtl.y  but  woulti  be  mipci>.-Jbie  of  accomplii^hmeni  under  the 
tcrmi  of  the  b.U  that  was  pre.<ieiited  to  Ih.e  last  sessi«'n.  Everyouo 
wan's  to  &<."*•  child  labor  aboUshen.  sweaL>hops  eliminated,  and  a 
decent  wage  Icr  la'^or;  that  has  been  the  iraduional  pohcy  of  tlie 
Republican  Part-.  Most  oi  the  Suites  airc.idy  have  soaed  these 
problems  and  c-ruiiiuy  the  American  pccpie.  employer  and  employee 
al:ke  do  not  vant  to  surrender  tlieir  aberties  to  a  poliucal  board 
winch  arbitrarily  dictate*  hours  and  wages  The  sponsors  of  this 
measure  have  IirgoMen  the  sad  ex^xTieiice  we  had  with  the  N  R  A 

It  i.-~  a  'Known  laet  tliat  r(-<o\er\  l.ti:.>n  wht  n  tliat  unworkable  act 
»-as  d«T!aj-fd  r. ncoiiiiitutional  While  tlie  pre.st;ut  bill  diflers  ir  '.-. 
the  N  R  A  !'i  inuiiy  particulars,  its  purjx>>c  is,  and  its  re.'-ul's  wii; 
be.  largely  the  sain*'  It  attempts  to  resurreri  Uie  blue  buzit-ord 
"A.-  a  dog  reiuinelh  to  his  \on-Lit.  so  tlio  tool  reiurneih  to  lus  lo^y,' 
Th'  or.giiial  admm'.&tratioa  bill  on  w.^ies  and  hours  was  wrlttm  by 
Corccjr.ui  and  Cchen  but  it  was  ftnvcnded  to  such  an  extent  m  the 
Sf  iiau'  thut  it  became  the  Black  bill  The  Hou.;e  Labor  Con.mitiee 
\*as  precLKally  forct  d  to  adjourn  its  heannc  by  Wiihiun  Green,  who 
evidently  can  led  G:dtrs  ffv>in  the  Whiu'  IIci.s<\  and  iLe  bill  uas 
further  niutihil^.'d  anU  re{i<'rted  to  the  Hoii--e  as  the  Green  bill.  Tlie 
Uutli  of  il^f  malt..r  is  tlie  bill  is  neither  "Blat.'k  nor  G  '.\.-n,"  but 
"red",   "red"  all  the  wav  throi;g]i 

By  Us  terms  tin  Congrc.?s  dtiegatt.^  vat;  ..lu^reLiniiary  powers  Ui 
a  Liibor  Standards  Board  that  will  h;.VL'  complete  con'^-ol  ever  indus- 
try in  this  country  The  L:\:  mernbe'^  cf  this  Board  are.  of  course, 
appointed  by  the  Presid-int  and  hold  office  on'.y  so  long  as  they 
mce'  with  his  appinval.  They  may  not  only  raite  wages  and  lower 
hours,  but  they  may  aIs,T  lov.er  wu»;cs  and  mcrcab^e  hours.  I  canno* 
believe  that  'abcr  I'Sf^lf  v.i!l  favcr  surh  a  nu  astire.  \S'h;le  the  bil'. 
was  being  c  nsidercri  at  the  last  *-e.-sion  1  received  a  let'er  fr'^m 
Wi!!lam  G-eeri  stating:  'The  v;'ftge  and  hour  bii;.  as  reported  by 
the  H  u.'.e  I  '■bor  Comm.fee.  Is  reasonably  accept.iihlc  and  fairly 
s.i'isfactory  to  labor  "  That  Is  a  vp'V"  w  ak  endorsement  coming 
fror"  the  president  of  the  American  Fe'dcratirn  cf  Lab<^r;  and  rar.ny 
of  Mr.  Gr.Tn's  associate?  havp  let  It  be  known  to  Membe.'s  oi 
Ccngrc":  that  the^,-  nre  opposed  to  the  leg-islation.  Even  John  L 
L«"wis  was  agaii  SI  plating  so  m.uch  author;' y  m  the  hands  cf  a 
poUtif^liy  contnlUrl  ly^aTl  and  only  n  few  davs  ag^  in  Denver 
Matthew  Woil,  a  vl"e  presid*  nt  of  the  .Ameriran  Federation  cf  Liibor, 
c«ir.e  o'lt  flatly  i:r7iin?'  the  meflsti-e  While  certain  House  amend- 
m»  nt-«i  hu-e  gunr  n-.teed  the  nt'ht  of  collective  barfuininiT.  the  dan;:e; 
from  xhf  v:ew;-'0  nt  of  labor  le-aders  is  th.at  if  authority  is  Etivcn  the 
G'vpmment  to  cic'ate  hour*  and  wages  tlie  minimum  wape  ustially 
lwTon.es  thf^  manm.um  and  tn  that  eB^^e  there  would  be  no  need 
for  labor  unions  at  a'.l 

Of  course  the  original  bill  ha.'»  beei":  «o  emasculated  that  it  Is 
Bcarcel'-  reoo^tnizable  There  ure.  in  fact,  so  many  exceptions  and 
»o  many  clns'-es  of  worker  exempted  from  its  operation  that  it 
miHh'  trtiiy  he  called  a  bill  of  execptions.  which  naturally  raises  the 
que<5t|<in  Why  are  so  many  exceptions  demanded  and  granted;  if 
till'  lill  1.-  gjod  l?r  .some  workers    why  isn't  it  good  for  all  workers'' 

Furthermore,  under  this  art  the  President  or  the  board  which  he 
app..in'>.ii  may  rai-vt^  one  employer's  fixed  charges  and  production 
coPts  and  reduce  tho.'-e  of  his  competitor  at  will  Section  8  of  the 
bill  aio  pive.s  tli-"  firm  in  interstate  commerce  the  right  to  dictate 
Ihp  terms  under  which,  a  local  firm  can  operate  even  in  intrastate 
comnieKv.  but  di>es  not  pi\n  the  local  firm  the  richt  to  be  heard 
or  pnlest  a;!..lnft  the  firm  in  interstate  commerce  Tlie  boi.rd  is 
liierally  clothed  v.ith  powr  r  of  life  and  death  over  employees  In 
lntr;ista'. e  a.,  well  as  interstate  Industry  Both  employers  and  em- 
ployre.s  are  at  tin'  mercy  of  an  arbitrary  arrogant,  and  all-pnwerful 
boi.rd  which  by  artificial  regulation  attempt*  txT  change  the  laws 
cf  i'..'u'e  Sti^h  board  is  even  granted  the  power  to  enact  criminal 
laws,  and  anyone  who  violates  its  orders,  rules,  or  regulations  :^ 
sub'eci  to  both  tine  and  Impri.'^rnment.  The  board  can  send  lt<= 
nsenus  ir.to  ever)  town  in  every  State  of  tlie  Union  to  examine  the 
file--  and  records  cf  any  business  coming  within  the  scope  of  this 
art.  a?id  FUeh  irformatlon  is  not  even  required  to  be  kept  confi- 
drnti '.1  If  Congress  pa.sses  tliLs  act.  we  will  have  an  i.rmy  of 
Bnocjxirs  and  spies  hounding  and  liaras-ing  busines.«:mcn  every- 
v.  ht;!-  Th^  boa-d  is  given  authority  to  institute  a  suit,  criminal 
or  eni!,  Rcainst  s  trans  tressor  in  the  United  States  district  court. 
The  b<  a-'i  wiil  have  no  attorneys'  fees  or  cxpen-^es  to  pay,  whereas 
the  .ndi'idual  culzen.  whetiaer  petitioning  lor  redress  or  deicndmp 
h:nrelf  -.v  a  trimmal  action.  ;s  taken  f.ir  trem  liome  and  required 
to  liie  hr.  .':u;t   in  the  United  States  circuit   court   of  appeals 

Working  ct^nditions  In  Amfrica  are,  of  course,  not  perftct.  but 
It  IS  h.t,h  time  that  somitme  remind  us  that  nowhere  e'.se  in 
the  world  does  the  common  laborer  receive  such  a  high  wage  or 
vwrl:  so  f<w  hours  as  he  does  under  the  Stars  and  Stri}-)es  Our 
countn'  has  the  hit^hc-t  standard  of  living  on  earth,  taut  if  this 
bill  is  enacttd  i  ito  law  the  inevitable  result  wiil  bo  mrrea-se  in 
unemnioym  'la  (iecrea<=e  In  production,  lower  standards  of  living. 
sin..lier  coiijum;  iion  of  raw  m^itcri;:ls.  including  farm  products 
and  lower  pr.cc*  for  them;  geographical  and  artificial  iiarrlers. 
hir.'ner  pr.  dtietK'i  costs  and  in""ascd  imports  of  fore.itn  products. 
Hw  siily  It  is  t3  ban  goods  manufactured  with  the  employment 
of  chjid  labor  cr  su'ostaiiQard  labv.ir  in  this  country,  yet  admit 
to  interstate  coi.unercc  competitive  goods  manufactured  by  child 
lubor.  sweafhop  and  slave  labor  in   foreign  countries. 

This  bill  will  squeeze  the  litlle-busine.=^s  man  out  of  existence. 
pnc<  ur.'-itje  end  fcter  monopoly,  increase  the  cost  of  living  to 
contuiner  aiid  make  it  anpobsiLle  f.r  the  fanner  to  employ  labor. 
While  destroying  much  ol  the  domestic  miuket  for  Lis  product*. 


In  my  opinion  the  bill  is  plainly  uiTx^rMtt'iticr.:*!  and  will  be  ao 
held  unless  tl.c  PrcL;ricnt  shctild  .su  oeeci  ..!  :  ii  packtnir  the 
Supreme  Court   with  men   who  would   uphola   tltr   validity  ot   thts 

:?;.:ani-"n  Inq-ii.Mtion,  If  the  bill  is  en.-icuxl  mtt  law  It"  will  de- 
stroy industry  and  ciose  factor. es  m  the  :?3uth  aj  .i  Miridic  West. 
If  the  grc.t  tri^tiite  mining  i.iriustry  a  psut  •  (  wh  '..  I  have  the 
honor  to  n  pres-ent.  is  con.pcHed  te  jjay  time  and  a  lia.f  ier  iatxir 
from  12  c  clock  to  6  o'clock  a  m.  not  ovrrtimp  mind  v.vi  but 
simply  a  regular  sliift  emplc>-rd  during  thi^ise  pariicu-iir  hours. 
It  will  cloB"  many  cf  the  mi'.l<  in  this  grent  aren. 

The  P'esHi'ni  state:  that  he  w-.r.;."-  i.his  rtr-la;;on  in  .-rdc-  to 
raise  the  pay  of  the  lowest-paid  v.orkers  T.hiit  is  a  n'-ble  pun^c^se 
anc  a  wortny  aspiration,  b'.it  if  it  is  enacted  iiro  l.iw  r.  w.'.',  pl,-oe 
ih^^  necks  of  b.ith  etnplcycr  and  employee  nt  a  r.  -sc  :.nd  Vsill 
fcimpiy  give  the  President  anii  ins  board  vu-t  acio.' .i  1...1  powers 
over  both  1:  dustry  and  lab<^r  and  if  hours  aitd  v  ac:'-^  .  ^e  rtic- 
tat<ci.  then  prices  wili  be  1im>.'..  To  h.sve  all  cur  lives  .iuci  busi- 
nesses regulated  by  a  FiXierul  bureaucracy  and  centralized  gov- 
ernment  at    V^'asliiugtc'i   IS   not    the   AnvTicsn   w.y 

The  serene!  piece  cf  legislaiion  wh.iclt  the  Pre^;d>'nt  wants  en- 
ncied  into  law  1.-  the  crop-coi  'rol  bill  Th-.<;  is  nothing  mere 
Tliati  tiie  oio  A  A  A  In  diseuise  stripped  of  I's  ma.--k.  it  is 
nothing  mere  tiian  a  dei.b.'-rate  and  i;;r.:dioiis  attempt  10  circum- 
vent the  a«\ers'^  deeisit  n  ol  the  Supreme  Court  of  t>;r  I'nnetl 
States  on  the  old  A  A.  A  h.w  J\ist  as  the  N  R  A  liad  at- 
tempted to  reg-ihue  busmes..  nnd  ciictnte  to  Industry  j-o  the 
A  A  A  attempted  to  regiment  the  American  farmer  0^■er  one 
billion  dotJ;>.rs  weie  I'anoet!  out  to  pr<xlucen:  of  certain  ]?rjducts 
lor  not  raiMP.g  tb.oie  pv odu;  -5  Tlu'se  ch-  ck.*  went  to  ft  wct  than 
half  the  farmers  ol  f"!"  country,  end  certain  cl.i'^ses  of  farmers 
were  per;ilii'-ei.i  in  orQt:'r  to  i<-.si(«t  oilier  farnier?!.  just  a."-  certnin 
.•it-rti  >us  of  the  countiy  twnet^uxl  at  th"  expn^nse  of  others  Tl>^ 
b.  ntlit  p;.;•m^nt^  also  \aried  !rom  more  than  *lo«.K)CK'v>  t'  o  rtaiii 
large  sufar  corjKin.tion':  and  payments  runniitg  into  h.undi-eds  of 
thousa:  ns  to  Itt.'-pe  pianiation  owners,  dov-n  to  a  few  dc liars  to 
the  sinall  farmer  tenant,  and  thiirc  rropip«er.  The  whole  phiios- 
opiiy  uiidtrlying  i  hi.-  admii^istr.-.tion's  larm  propmm  Is  to  raise 
prices  by  producing  less.  Be<-ause  of  tlie  restriction  ol  production 
and  liniitiiTicn  of  acreage.  f>.>od  prici^  advanced  40  pcrci  nt  and  the 
small --jilaried  people  m  the  countrv  sufTrred  lor  want  of  fotxl, 
Ov  r  G, 000 ''00  pipv..  :onO0iW'  cartle  'aiui  2  (X.K3.000  sheep  were  de- 
striyed.  while  miperts  ol  these  products  enormously  increased. 
lliereby  ae-siroying  th<'  American  farmer's  domestic  and  export 
markets,  with  the  twilancc  of  trade  aga.nst  u>  Today  more  for- 
eign produens  and  commodities  produced  and  manufactured  by 
cheaji  labor  abroad  are  being  imported  than  we  are  exportiniT 
American  products  grown  on  American  farms  and  produced  in 
American   lactones 

Peisonally  I  have  never  yet  understood  how  we  expecied  to  get 
rich  by  si:t!n'.-t  down  and  doing  nothing  All  the  wraith  of  the 
world  ccnie>fc  irom  labor  and  production,  but  af l<  r  the  advent  cf 
the  New  I>.nil  we  changed  our  philosophy  and  decided  we  were  suf- 
fering from  surplus  and  overproduction,  though  anyone  who  has 
t-a\e]ed  over  cur  country  realii'ies  there  are  thousands  of  people 
who  are  suffering  from  maldistribution  and  underconsumption. 
In  fact,  the  Prt^.sidenl  himself,  after  4  years  of  Ni  w  Dci.l  experl- 
mentaticn.  informs  us  that  one-third  of  our  population  is  111- 
cloUied.  underfed  and  po^irly  houticti.  And  the  New  Doiiler  pro- 
poses to  house,  clothe,  and  fex'd  these  unforti;.nate  citizens  by 
knocking  pigs  in  the  hoaei,  knling  cattle,  plowing  under  ct;ttcn. 
producing  a  stuircity,  and  raising  the  prices  of  ci  mmodities  so  high 
lliHt  the  Ci>nimon  hib  rer  and  "lorgtjtten  man"  cannot  purchase 
whHt   he  actually   needs 

Tlie  re  Is  no  logic,  common  s'Mise.  or  consistency  in  the  acricul- 
turai  program  ol  tins  aeiminis;  ration  wii'Ui  1  he  Secretary  (*1  Airrl- 
cillure  si>ends  »1 .000.0(Xi.OiK)  in  taking  M'..01X1.(X»0  aires  f  rood, 
ttiiable  land  out  ol  culiiva'ion  while  the  ^~"cretary  c!  tlie  li.t^ri'r 
.■•{■01. ds  iiuiiureds  ejf  million^'  cf  dollars  In  opening  l.eiOC'.oiK' at>0  arres 
of  new  land  m  the  ar;d  West  on  irrigation  and  re<  l;unatn..,ii  prejeet-s 
thiit  have  le.'ver  Ix-eii  in  ciiUivaion  before 

Not  only  has  tin.-,  si'.ly.  idiotic,  and  d<  stnictlvf  prliry  n^hl-ed  the 
American  fanner  o;  .'n.-  export  muikets  but  it  has  decreased  do- 
mestic c  11.  tnr:p;ic.i:  ci  li.rin  products  hy  ad\'aneing  pric^  s  Anv 
hou;>ewilc  can  till  you  of  the  tremendous  incr*  iirie  ;n  'he  ro:  t  .  f 
living  Til!  br.un  trust"  preached  the  abunr!M:u  lite  and  in 
crdc-r  to  hr.iig  ntxiut  it,.  fulnUment  they  advocai''d  ..  philow-pliy 
of    scarcity    whuh    ha^    jirouuceU    iiiKs«'ry 

Tlie  f arm*  r  always  sljouid  rtinnnbcr  that  belore  he  reri  ivf«5 
his  Govcrnnieiit  viie-k.  or  any  Ixnclit,  he  n.u-t  tir'-t  ,^ii'-r'"ui«  :  h.:5 
liberty  and  submit  to  the  i-.ibitiary  control  ot  tl.e  S  cretaiy  of 
A^iriculture. 

Tlie  Prci>.c;vnt  says  that  hr  want;-  a  li.riii  bill  jia^-M  u  .:i  oruer  to 
g;\e  thi.  farn.ers  higher  jjrues  lor  tlie.r  •  ommodities.  That  is  a 
laudable  jiurpi^e  and  h.clplii!  to  th.e  tariia  r  it  tlie  lunncr  did  not 
ha\e  to  sui  render  his  freedom  In  advance  Undr:  tic  terms  of  this 
aet  the  farni'  r  is  made  a  slave  to  the  Di  partmeni  ol  Agriculture 
that  us.'^ues  bure.ucratic  orders  from  a  tenLnthixd  governmeii'  In 
Wa'J.iiit^Ujii.  Jefler-^'^n  said.  "Were  we  direcud  Irom  Wa:  hin-nm 
wliT,  1.1  s.ow  and  when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  want    f.^r  bread   ' 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  1  drove  u  pa.r  ul  jini.,.-  t.  a  ottle 
waf;on.  1  remenibtr  goinj^  out  in  tlic  pnusture  of  a  uiori.ii,,  v* ;  h  an 
car  of  corn  in  front  o*^  me  while  holdiiii,  a  h.du-r  in  tl  e  oilier  hand 
bark  of  me  t-o  coax  those  little  jennies  in  order  tn  (.<  ;  ti  "  1  .Iter  oa 
tliem  The  ear  of  corn  was  so  terupting  tiiat  they  fOli:  rn  ;  resist 
taking  a  free  bite  When  they  came  up  te-  r<'t  *1  "  '  '  -i.  1  p'^u  the 
halter  c^n  them  and  ;,'(  t  Lht  m  In  the  liaioe.-^  ,  ii-:.  ).>'•  ::r  i  tiicm  to 
the   wagon.     We   would   start   up  the   hill   witii   a  he  a\y   load..     As 
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the  ccllcirs  rabbed  thc'.r  -hould 
Irom   T'ne:r   sides,    I    t^'ouid   th: 
and  the  ear  of  corn  did  not 
did  down  m  the  pasture. 

The  method  of  this  parronl 
ment   Is  the   same   as  the   met 
despotism  from  the  Pharaohs 
through    MachlavelU    to   the 
make  the  Secretary  of  Agricult 
people  m  order  that  he  can  pu 
in  the  harness  as  he  sees  fit. 
to  the  farmer  must  leave  him  a 
a  serf,  subject  to  the  direct  cc 

The  third  piece  of  leglslatioi. 
the   special   session   to   consldei 
would    bring   all   boards, 
agencies  with  quasi  legislative 
form  under  the  complete  contrbl 
The  President  could  ccnsolirtatje 
his  own  will  these  agencies  w 
Independence  they  now  pa'jsess 
extraordinary   propossd   and 
reorganization  would  grant  to 
ship  m  the  last  session  of 
appeased   the   President   by 
chief  duties  will  be  to  run 
but  who.  no  doubt,  will  be  use* 
poses.     While  many  alphabetic?  1 
need    to   be    abolished,   certain 
Federal   Power   Commission.    U 
Interstate    Commerce    Comm 
Commission,  the  Federal 
similar  departments  brought 
If  this  bill  should  become  law 
States  could  set  up  a  censorship 
movies  until  we  should  have  a 
tell  us  how  we  shall  worship 
one  at  all.     I  am  afraid  He  has 
Whatever  the  purpose  of  this 
is  absolutely  certain,  nan^ely: 
one  man  at  Washington. 

The  fourth  piece  of  "must* 
demanded  of  the  special  sesslojn 
the  seven  regional  T.   V.  A."8 
the  T.  V.  A.  down  in  the 
sparsely  populated,  the  soil 
tries,   undeveloped.     They   are 
there.     No  one  knows  how 
it  would  be  $100,000,000.   but 
between  five  and  six  hundred 
Valley  alone   is  fully  developet. 
along  with  the  improvement  o 
prevention  of  soil  erosion,  and 
the  American  taxpayers  around 

In  order  to  overconae  const 
constructed  in  the  name  of 
navigation,  but  the  great  and 
interest  is  the  development,  d 
power.     At   first  much   of   this 
production,  and  many  private 
existence  because  of  this  subs 
paid  for  by  all  the  citizens  of 
established,  which  made  it  i 
pay  taxes,   insurance,  and 
ment.     Much  of  the  cost  of 
control  and  navigation,  but 

Alter  building  these  dams 
to  towns  up  to  45  percent  of  the 
plants,  loaning  the  remainder 
at   4-percent    interest,    to   cri 
credit,  and  in  the  end  to 
the  holding-company  bill,  with 
and  embarrassed  private  busi 

Now  the  fourth  and  final  blolw 
calling  for   the  establishment 
authorities,   blanketing   the 
under    Government    regulation, 
willing  and  anxious  to  destroy 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  m 
of  certain  holding  companies 
system  of  free  competition 
destroyed  by  the  Government 
authorities  to  be  established  t 
comparable  to  the  Tennessee 
people  in  the  Ohio  Valley  that 
tura-ly  and  Industrially,  have  al 
the  Government  duplicate  thos^ 
In  that  area  better  electric 
upon  them  that  will  overcome 
If  the  private  utility  Industry 
will    throw   out   of   emplojmien 
good  honest  American  citizens 
It  will  dry  up  the  source  of 
a  year  that  goes  to  the  support 
likewise  destroy  billions  upon 
American  investors,  most  of 
'  businessmen,  but  the  great 
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r.g,  paternalistic  New  Deal  govert;- 

hod   employed    by   every    benevolent 

Egypt  down  through  the  Caesars. 

nt    hour.     This    legislation    will 

a  czar  who  holds  out  a  sop  to  the 

the  halter  on  them  to  work  them 

Whatever  program  of  aid  is  cfferrd 

free  man  instead  of  rendering  hi:n 

trol  of  a  bureau  in  Washington. 

the  White  House  has  ordered  for 

is   the   reorganization   bill,   which 

commissions,    and    Government 

nd  quasi  Judicial  functions  to  per- 

and  dominance  of  the  Executive. 

abolish,   increase,  or   decrease   at 

l^ich  would  lose  the  last   vestige  of 

Realizing  the  danger  of  such  an 

dictatorial    power    which    such    a 

President,  the  E)emocr*tic  leade-- 

sidetracked  this  legislation  and 

him    six   chamber    boys   who:« 

at  salaries  of  $10,000  per  year. 

for  political  and  propaganda  pu"- 

agencies  of  car  GoveTunent  todj.y 

no  one   would    want  to   see   tt-.e 

e    Federal    Trade   Commission,    the 

the    Securities    and    Exchansre 

Commission,  and  other 

t4nder  the  control   of  the   Execiitiv?. 

then  the  President  of  the  United 

of  the  press,   the  radio,   and  xt.e 

Joseph  Goebbels  In  this  countrv'  to 

own  God.  if  allowed  to  worship 

lot  been  worshipped  much  recently. 

particular  legislation  is,   the  resu  t 

The  concentration  of  more  power  la 

eglslation  which  the  President  has 

of  Congress  is  the  enactment  cf 

In   1933   the   New  Deal   set  ud 

Valley,  a  barren,   wild  wastf. 

eroded,  with  only  a  few  indus- 

;olng   to   construct    11    dams   dcwii 

it   will  cost.     They  told  us  first 

Is  now  evident  it   is   going  to  h? 

million,  and   before   the  Tennesso'? 

with   the   construction   of   dam;, 

navl:?ation  and  flood  control,  th? 

conservation  of  forests,  It  will  cost 

11,000,000,000. 

ional  objections,  these  dams  wero 

control  and  the  improvement  of 

butstauding  purpose  and  the  chief 

i^ribution,  and  sale  of  hydroeIpctr:(; 

power   was  sold   below   the   cost   o' 

lity  companies  were  driven  cut  o'. 

ized   Government   activity   that   ii 

our  Nation.     A  false  3rard.stick  wai 

ssible  for  private  enterprises  tha: 

to   compete   with   the   Govern - 

dams  was  charged  off  to  flood 

little  was  charged  off  to  power. 

Ickes  even  made  grants  and  gifts 

cost  of  municipal  steam  generating 

the  money  to  the  mixnicpalitits 

e   the   efficiency,    the   growth,    th>3 

privately  owned  utilities      Later 

its  death  sentence,  further  crippled 

n#ss. 

is  being  struck.     That  is  the  bill 

)f   seven   regional   Tennessee   Valley 

with   public   power   companies 

managed    by    politicians    who    are 

1  he  private  utilities  of  this  countr/. 

;,  nor  do  I  condone  the  wTongs 

the  past,   but  I  still  believe   In   a 

without  the  American  taxpayers  being 

they  support.     The  seven  T.  V.  A. 

hroughout  the  Nation  are  not  at  all 

Malley.     For  instance,  the   17,000,000 

Is  richly  developed,  both  agricul- 

the  power  they  need.     Why  should 

lines?     It  might  give  the  citizens 

but  It  will  pile  enormous  taxes 

any  saving   they  might   have,   and 

the  United  States  is  destroyed,  :t 

many    of    the   250.000   employee:?, 

ivho  are  entitled  to  a  decent  living. 

ion  that  amounts  to  $250,000,000 

of  the  Government  itself.     It  will 

billions  of  doUars  of   the   4,000. OOD 

wnom  are  not  plutocrats  nor  bloated 

die  class  of  people  who  have  In- 


vested their  savings  tn  this  great  American  Industry-.  ThH  is  noth- 
ing more  than  socialization  of  Industry,  and  when  you  socialize 
one  Industry  it  leads  to  the  socialization  of  another.  Perhaps  we 
shall  have  socialized  medicine  next,  where  you  will  not  be  able  to 
choose  your  doctor  and  the  doctor  will  not  be  able  to  choose  his 
patients  If  the  reorganization  bill  wou'.d  give  the  President  con- 
trol over  the  transportation  of  this  Nation,  then  th!s  regional 
T  V.  A.  plan  would  give  him  control  over  the  ll^ht  and  power 
industry  in  the  Nation.  Such  regimentation  of  Industry  and  surh 
ccncentratlon  of  power  one  can  find  only  tn  Soviet  Ru.-?s:,i 

Our  opponents,  and  even  some  unlnforniod  Ripubltr,.ns,  a'^k  us 
for  constructive  criticism  and  for  an  affirmative  program.  Here 
it   is: 

In  the  f.r«t  ;-'.«•?,  the  Republican  Party  should  rpfu.se  to  'Ide- 
ste;5  pu.=;svf.'or  r  evade  the  big  issues  now  before  the  .^ineriran 
people  and  should  wholly  and  uncompmmi.-lnKly  repudiate  the 
underlying  fundamental,  paternalistic  philo-^ophy  and  the  idiotic 
sccialLstic  economic  theories  of  the  New  Deal.  New  Deall=m  be- 
lieve- in  the  maximum  degree  of  government  and  making  th© 
State  supreme  Republicanism  accepts  the  American  doctrine  as 
enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  "that  povrrnment  l.s  brst 
that  governs  lea.st  '  and  elves  the  Individual  the  greatest  decree 
of  liberty.  We  should  pledge  ourselves  to  halt  the  concentration 
cf  power  in  a  Federal  bureaucracy  and  restore  the  American  sys- 
tem of  an  inde.structible  union  of  sover'-ipn  independent  Strifes, 
insisting  upon  State  rights  and  local  self-government.  This  was 
the  philosophy  of  Lincoln  as  well  as  JefTcrson. 

Secondly,  Congres.s  should  take  back  the  powers  It  has  granted 
to  the  President,  under  the  cry  of  emen^ency.  and  cut  the  cast 
cf  government  to  the  bone  by  actually  aboli.ihing  the  New  Deal 
rlphabetical  agencies  and  discharging  a  va.st  army  of  political 
p.'.rasitcs  who  are  not  needed  for  the  u.sele.ss  tasks  they  perform 
today  We  should  insist  upon  balancing  the  Budget,  not  .so  much 
by  Increa-slng  taxation  but  by  a  dra.stic  reduction  in  u^ieless  and 
unnece.s.<^ary    Government    expenditures 

As  always  In  the  past,  we  should  now  insist  -ijip^n  sound  money 
and  an  honest  dollar,  establish  our  fiscal  affairs  upon  a  firm  and 
fixed  ba.sis.  and  put  an  end  to  the  constant  tinkering  with  the 
currency  and  the  flirtation  with  Ir.flatlon 

We  should  continue  to  oppose  the  League  -f  Nations,  the  World 
Court  and  every  movement  that  wTll  embrnl  us  tn  foreign  wars. 
In  1920  Mr  R(->o.4€veIt,  as  the  Vice-Presidential  nominee  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  went  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
ether  adv^-x-ating  the  League  of  Nation.s  He  was  an  Intfnational- 
ist  then  and  he  is  an  tntematmrialLst  now,  A.s  late  a-s  \93b  he 
brought  all  his  influence  and  the  power  of  his  great  office  of  the 
Presidency  to  bear  upon  the  United  States  Sen.ite  to  enter  the 
L^:ague  of  Nations  by  the  bark  d(Xir  of  the  World  Court.  Only 
because  of  the  untirlnc-  efTorts  of  Senators  Bor.mi  and  Johnson 
was  that  .scheme  defeated.  We  do  not  want  Mr  Roosevelt  to  po- 
lice the  world,  and  no  one  man  should  have  the  power  to  declare 
fcr  war  cr  peace,  a  right  which  belongs  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the   people   themselves 

We  should  take  politics  out  of  csv.l  .service,  and  adhere  to  the 
merit   system    In    the   .selection   of   Goveniment    emp!oye<^. 

We  should  preach  a  doctrine  of  plenty  rather  than  .scarcity, 
and  assist  agriculture  not  by  reducing  production,  since  all  wealth 
Is  the  re<^uit  ^if  nr-iduction.  but  continue  the  low  rate  of  Interest 
on  the  farrn.'r  ~  .r.debtediie.ss.  reclure  la.xes  on  real  estate,  teach 
him  diversifir^itir n  of  farm  acuities  develop  and  expand  bf^fh 
our  dom"snc  and  exp  rt  markets,  discover  through  scleniific 
research  new  u-^es  for  farm  products,  and  give  him.  as  we  have 
given  labor  and  industry,  a  i.trifT  hit^h  enough  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  commodities  wi.;rh  can  be  produced  within  the 
confines  of  our  own  country. 

We  should  immediately  take  the  Crovemment  out  of  competition 
with  private  enterprtse;  free  business  from  the  shackles  that  now 
enslave  it.  and  compel  the  Government  in  its  building  program 
to  submit  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  Impo.sed  upon  pri- 
vate business  while  completing  the  work  it  already  has  under- 
taken. Certainly  we  should  not  strangle  the  life  out  of  busi- 
ness while  at  the  same  time  demanding  that  busmess  itself  solve 
the  great  problem  of  unemplovTnent. 

We  should  establish  common  honesty  and  decency  in  govern- 
ment bv  carrying  out  the  a.s.surance  that  the  Government  will  no 
longer  violate  the  sanclty  of  contract,  but  will  kef  o  its  word  with 
its  own  citizens. 

We  should  advocate  only  a  reasonable,  workable,  and  constitu- 
tional social  security  program,  embracint?  old-age  pensions  and 
unemployment  insurance,  assisting  dependent  children,  helple.ss 
cripples,  the  blind  and  maternal  welfare.  The  taxes  paid  by  the 
American  people  for  these  '■pecific  purposes  should  be  kept' in  a 
sacred  trust  fund,  as  the  law  recjuires.  and  not  be  Illegally  diverted 
by  this  or  any  other  administration  for  anv  other  purpose.  Nearly 
$1,000,000,000  that  the  New  Deal  has  collected  this  year  under 
the  social  .security  program  has  been  applied  to  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  Th.i.s  amounts  to  little  less  than 
thievery. 

We  should  Immedip.-ely  Insist  that  the  administration  of  relief  be 
returned  to  the  various  States  and  local  com.munities.  By  so  doing 
we  should  cut  the  cost  of  administration  in  two,  by  discharging 
the  thousands  of  relief  authorities  who  are  now  drawing  good 
salaries  for  doing  nothing,  and  the  people  who  arc  really  suffering 
would  receive  more  than  they  now  get. 

We  should  plead  with  th»^  Am'-ncan  p^^ople  to  remember  with 
some  pride   the  old-fashioncd   virtues  of   their  fathers,  to  develop 
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onee  more  the  m  irit  '-f  incir.irl-  i-.l  self-respect  and  self-relianee 
and  instead  of  icUeness  ar.d  ues'ructlon  to  practice  the  homely 
virtues  of  thrift  i^nd  mdu'-ry 

We  should  nev«  r  ullow  aii  .ible-boc'ic-d  Ar'.er;r;;n  cnzen  wh.o  is 
willing  to  work  to  l-q  hungry,  but  we  ^h'vi'd  lay  dov.ii  t!;e  law  that 
he  who  can  work  and  refuses  dc#s  not  em 

Abi.'.  e  all  else.  »e  should  affirm  our  undying  faith  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor  to 
tlie  pre.servation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State-  On 
different  occasions  I  have  taken  the  oath  to  uphold,  pn  tect.  and 
defend  that  sacret.  document  In  my  present  oCico  I  have  a  vow  in 
high  Heaven  to  defend  it  So  has  tlie  President  of  the  United 
Stales.  I  declare  unto  you.  and  do  so  deliberately  that  any  public 
official,  whether  lie  be  p<Uniate  or  pauper,  whether  he  be  Presi- 
dent or  police  Judge,  whu  has  taken  that  solemn  oath  in  the 
presence  of  Gcxl  .ind  his  fellow  ccuntryni'  n.  who  hn^  sealed  that 
oath  with  his  lips  on  the  Holv  Bible  .in'i  wlu  then  ign(^res  cr 
d'-liberately  violates  .t,  that  official,  recarriless  of  race  party,  or 
creed,  is  guilty  of  treivson.  deserves  impeachment,  and  should 
receive  the  eternal  opprobrium  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

The.'e  prinriple;-  enunciated  are  sound  and  prc^rres.sivc  which  all 
Am(  rican>;  can  accept.  Tliey  should  app- al  to  bo*h  ace  and  youth 
Today  there  is  cl  .iser  affinity  betvi-en  the  Republican  and  Denio- 
craiic  Parties  than  there  is  between  Dem  crats  i.nri  N' w  D«^alers. 
Nut  as  parti.:ans  tut  as  patriots  all  the  kvtti-  of  liberty  wili  rise  ai 
their  mlrht  to  make  our  Goven.mfnt  the  'servant  and  :.>  t  the 
master  of  men. 

I  cannot  close  this  address  with  sounder  advice  than  was 
once  written  lon^;  before  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  by  J(ihn 
Stuart  Mill,  one  of  the  greatest  political  phil  scphers  of  all  time. 
when  he  said-  "A  p«<ople  may  prefer  a  free  govi^'nment,  btit  if 
from  Indolence  or  carelessness  or  cowardice  or  want  of  public  spirit 
thcv  are  unequal  to  the  exertion  necessary  to  pret-erve  it.  If  lliey 
will  not  fight  for  it  when  directly  attacked,  if  they  can  be  dclucli  d 
by  artiiices  used  to  cheat  them  cut  of  it;  if  by  mon-^entary  dis- 
couraeenif^nt  or  t»mipoiary  panic  or  a  fit  of  enthuslasjn  for  an 
Individual  they  cjji  bo  induced  to  lay  their  liberty  at  the  feet  of 
evri  a  great  man  or  trust  him  with  power  wluch  enables  luni  to 
subvert  their  Inst  tutloiis — in  all  thebt  cases  they  arc  more  or  less 
unfit  for  liberty." 


Some  Unusual  Effects  of  the  F>deral  Surtax  on 
Undistributed  Protits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

Vb    NKW   Y(»KK 

IN  THE  HOU^K  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Noiember  17.  1937 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speakrr.  I  herewith  set  forth  the  vari- 
ous means,  through  the  "diviclends  paid  credit"  and  without 
reducinR:  cash  resources,  that  corporations  may  avoid  pay- 
ment of  the  Fediiral  surtax  on  undistributed  profits.  I  have 
been  greatly  aidt?d  in  the  preparation  of  this  statement  by 
Prof.  D.  E.  Casey,  noted  economist  on  the  faculty  of  George- 
town Uni\orsity.  The  data  on  which  this  statement  is  based 
has  been  gathered  after  a  great  deal  of  research  by  myself 
and  Professor  C£.sey.  Most  of  the  information  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  files  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. A  care'ul  study  of  the  unusual  effects  of  the  surtax 
and  undistrlbutod-profits  tax  revcaLs  the  difiBcultics  and 
dangers  besetting  the  various  corporations  subject  thereto. 
It  is  readily  discernible  that  this  tax  becomes  a  matter  of 
confusion  v.-orse  confounded. 

In  general,  there  are  four  methods  by  which  that  end  can 
be  accom.pli.shed  namely:  di  Payment  of  dividends  in  stock 
of  the  corporation  (such  dividend  must  be  taxable  to  the 
recipient);  (2)  payment  of  dividends  in  obligations  of  the 
corporation;  (3»  payment  of  dividends  in  assets  other  than 
ca.^h;  (4»  sale  of  additional  stock  to  provide  funds  for  Ihe 
payment  of  casii  dividends  to  reimburse  the  treasury  for 
cash  dividends  already  paid. 

Thus  far  ihc  :iiost  common  means  of  avoiding  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax  without  the  payment  of  cash  dividends 
has  been  the  dis'.ribution  of  stock  dividends.  The  amount  of 
credit  that  can  be  claimed  for  a  stock  dividend  is  the  fair 
market  value  or  the  date  of  payment.  Rights  to  purchase 
new  stock  are  tn^atcd  the  same  as  stock  dividends.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  hat  a  corporation  is  entitled  to  the  dividends 
paid  credit  only  S  such  stock  dividend  is  taxable  to  the  stock- 


holder. Pursuant  to  a  Supreme  Cour*  decision  stock  divi- 
denas  are  m  peneral  deeni'x!  to  be  taxable  if  they  change  the 
proportionate  intere.'-t  of  the  r^tockiiolder  in  the  company. 
For  example,  a  dn  idend  payable  m  common  stock  tc  holders 
of  common  stock  is  not  taxable,  for.  of  course,  it  does  not 
chance  the  interest  of  sucli  h old-^r  in  the  corporation  and 
therefore  the  corporation  cannot  claim  tins  payment  as  a 
dividend  credit.  An  exception  tc  this  is  that  if  the  stock  had 
preMOu-ly  been  Lssucd  and  held  m  the  treasury — as  a  re.-^ult 
Oi  leacquisition  or  otherwi.se — the  stock  distributed  would 
tlien  be  recarded  as  taxable  to  the  recipient.  Such  s'.>D<k  is 
considered  for  tax  puipo.ses  as  an  asset  of  the  corporation. 
and  the  dividend  payable  therein  a  dividend  payable  in 
property. 

A  method  of  payine  a  stock  dividend  and  at  the  same  time 
a\-c:dinf:  the  unciu-tributed-profits  tax  is  for  a  corporation  to 
offer  stockholders  tlae  option  of  taking  cash  in>:tead  of  stock 
In  that  event  the  s' jck  dividend  becomes  t.axabie  and  the 
corporation  can  take  advaiitaee  cf  the  dividend  credit.  This 
is  tiue  even  if  no  stocklioldcr  chooses  the  cash  option.  Fvir- 
thermore,  relationship  of  the  cash  offer  to  the  value  of  the 
stcxrk  dnidend  apparently  has  no  bearing  on  the  matter.  In 
actual  practice  the  cash  offer  has  usually  been  substantially 
less  than  the  value  of  tlie  stock  dnidend  when  payable  ui 
common  stock.  For  instance,  at  the  resi^ective  dates  of  decla- 
ration of  optional  dividends  by  American  Seating  Co.  and 
General  Refractories  Co.  the  cash  option  was  worth  about  25 
percent  le.ss  than  the  stock  dividend.  In  some  other  cases 
the  spread  was  even  wider.  In  almost  all  cases  where  figures 
were  available  it  was  found  that  the  holders  of  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  stock  took  a  cash  dividend  in  preference  to 
a  comin  ill-stock  di'.idcnd.  conerally  less  tlian  20  percent. 
Where  the  dividend  was  payable  in  cash  or  prefern^  stock  the 
ratio  of  the  cash  distnbution  was  usually  higher.  By  having 
the  optional  dividend  underwritten  a  corporation,  of  course, 
could  protect  itself  against  the  necessity  of  distributing  cash. 
There  would  naturally  be  expenses  for  commissions  and  for 
registration  under  the  Securities  Act  m  event  of  a  public 
offering  of  the  stcK'k  taken  up  by  the  underwriters.  The 
Greyhound  Corporation,  which  negotiated  an  underwriting 
for  an  optional  dindend  payable  m  cash  or  preferred  stock. 
is  the  only  example  that  could  be  found  m  this  connection. 

Another  t\-pe  of  stock  dividend  which  is  taxable  is  a  divi- 
dend on  the  common  stock  payable  in  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  corporation.  However,  if  a  corporation  has  had  only 
one  class  of  stock  outstanding  and  declares  a  dnidend  in 
an  issue  of  preferred  stock  created  for  purposes  of  the  divi- 
dend, there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  such  dividend 
would  be  taxable,  as  it  could  be  held  that  such  a  dividend 
did  not  change  the  proportionate  interest  of  the  stockliolders 
in  the  company.  In  three  cases  at  least — Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  California  Packing  Corporation,  and  Soundview  Pulp 
Co. — this  question  was  surmounted  by  making  the  first  divi- 
dend payable  in  the  newly  created  preferred  stock  or  cash. 
In  each  instance  a  subsequent  dividend  was  paid  in  preferred 
stock  without  the  cash  option. 

Still  another  kind  of  stock  dividend  for  which  a  credit  can 
be  claimed  is  a  dividend  on  preferred  stock  payable  either 
in  preferred  stock  or  common  stock.  Such  dividends  are 
paid  usually  to  liquidate  arrears.  The  undistributed-profits 
tax  has  been  a  stmiulus  to  corporations  to  rid  them;ielves  of 
accimiulations  of  preferred  di\1dends  not  only  in  order  to 
eliminate,  through  an  exchange  for  new  stock,  sinking  fund, 
and  other  provisions  of  the  old  issue  which  handicap  the  cor- 
poration in  pajmient  of  cash  dividends,  but  also  to  takr  ad- 
vantage of  dividend  credits  by  means  of  payment  of  arrears 
in  stock. 

With  reference  to  the  second  method  listed  above,  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  in  obligations  has  been  used  by  only  a 
few  large  corporations,  but  has  been  the  refuge  of  a  number 
of  small  ones.  If  repeated  often  the  .soundnes:-  of  this 
method  would  appear  to  be  open  to  question.  Dividends  of 
this  type  are  credited  at  the  principal  amount  of  the  debt 
issued  or  its  fair  market  value,  wlnchever  is  less.    II  ihc  fa;; 
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primarily  for  that  purpose 
pa5t  year  and  a  half  have 


market  value  is  less  than  the  principal  amount,  the  differ- 
ence, subject  to  adjustment;  for  discount  taken  as  a  tax  de- 
duction for  the  year  of  iSvSue ,  and  so  forth,  may  be  used  as  a 

year  the  debt  is  paid  off. 
With   respect    to   the   thii  d   method   to   avoid   the   undis- 
tributed-profits tax — that  15.  by  distribution  of  assets  other 
than  cash.     Only  a  few  cori^rations  have  done  this,  at  least 

Several  companies  during  the 
■nade  such  distributions,  but  f^r 
some  other  purpose,  although,  of  course,  they  have  been  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  civldend  credits  therefor.  With 
respect  to  such  distributiors  credits  must  be  taken  at  ihe 
market  value  of  the  property  or  the  "adjusted  basis," 
whichever  amount  is  the  s:naller.  The  "adjusted  basis"  is 
the  one  on  which  a  taxabi;  gain  or  loss  is  computed  when 
property  of  the  corporation  is  disposed  of. 

The  fourth  method  listed  above,  that  of  the  sale  of  addi- 
tional stock  to  provide  furds  for  cash  di'.ldends.  was  the 
answer  of  the  Govemm.ent  'o  the  argument  that  payment  of 
dividends  forced  by  the  undistributed-profits  tax  would  im- 
pair the  cash  resources  of  ipe  corporation.  Durmg  the  past 
year  a  number  of  companies  have  sold  additional  stock  to 
provide  funds  for  the  paym<'nt  of  cash  dividends  or  to  reim- 

.-.dends   paid.     Usually    funds   for 
■;iised  at  the  same  tirr.e.     An  un- 
derv,-rltten  stock  issue,  of  ccurse.  has  the  advantage  sver  an 


burse   the   treasury   for   div 
other  purposes  have  been  r 


optional  dividend  in  that  i 
any  cash  outlay  except  for 
ever,  for  a  small  corporation 
because  of  the  high  rate  of 


insures  the  corporation  against 
:he  expenses  of  the  issue,  How- 
.  such  expenses  are  usually  hea%T 
commission  it  is  necessary  to  pay 

the  underwriters.     More  ofjen  the  high  expense  involved  is 

prohibitive. 


Below  are  given  examples 
in  a  med'um  other  than  cas 
uted-profits  tax.  They  are 
t>-pe  of  dividend.  Where  a  ; 
re.spect  to  the  dividend  is 
tinent  to  the  tax  are  quotcc 
mon  stock  unless  otherwise 

Below  is  a  list  of  coir.pan: 
sold  additional  stock  to  p: 


of  dividends  that  hav"  bten  paid 
1  in  order  to  avoid  the  undistr.b- 
rcupcd  together  according  to  the 
tatement  by  the  corporation  with 
ivailable,  th'^  parts  th^^reof  p-'v- 
AU  dividends  are  on  the  corn- 
stated. 

?s  that  durin?  the  past  vr.ir  have 
5vide  funds  to  pay  dividends  or 


to  reimburse  tJie  treasury  fcir  dividends  paid. 


DniDEN'DS    P.^ID 


Bellows  &  Co.:  In  March 
A  stock  of  50  cents  in  clas; 


ENTIRELY    !>•    STOCK 

1937  paid  a  dividend  on  the  class 
A  stock,  and  on  ihe  B  stock  a 
dividend  of  75  cents,  payablb  in  class  A  stock. 

Bon  Ami  Co.:  Paid  in  December  1936,  2  percent  in  common 

ock.  and  1  percent  in  A  sti-xtk  en 
the  B  stock.    The  stock  distributed  was  reacquired  stock 

Bonwit  Teller,  Inc.:  The  following  with  regard  to  the  stock 
dividend  paid  by  this  comj)any  is  quoted  from  a  ktter  to 
stockholders: 

rn  *he  event  the  proposals  lief erred  to  In  th*^  notire  of  m^eMng 
aforecarJ  are  approved  by  the  stockholders,  your  bocird  of  direrrors 
proposes  ;n  order  to  avoid  payfient  of  siirtax  on  undistributed  net 

payable   prior  to  January   31.    Iii37, 
said   6-percorit   preferred    stock   on 
each  share  of  conimon  stoclt  then  outstanding. 

The  preferred  stock  is  $10  par,  representing  a  10-for-l 
split-up  approved  at  the  sfockhoiders'  meeting  referred  to 
above. 

California  Packing  Corpoi'ation:  Di\idend  of  ten  two-hun- 
dredths  of  a  share  of  5-percent  cumulative  preferred  stock- 
S50  par — for  each  commoii  share  held  paid  in  February 
1937.  For  previous  optionajl  dividend  see  optional  di\idend 
list. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.:  pividend  of  six  two-hundredths 
share  of  5-pcrcent  preferred  stock — $100  par — paid  in  De- 
cember 1936.  For  previous  optional  dividend,  see  optional- 
dividend  list. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  RaiJ'WJay  Co.:  In  January  1937  a  divi- 
dend of  $2  a  share  was  pnid  in  new  4-percait  preference 
stock — $100  par.  A  letter  ijo  stockholders  dated  October  7, 
1936,  stated 

Under  the  1936  Revenue  Act,  a  corporation  Is  taxed  heavHy  to 
the  extent  it  does  not  distrlb  ite  ita  annual  eajrnings  by  way  of 


dividends.  Notwithstanding  the  rxccllcnt  opcratinc  condition  of 
the  company's  physical  properties,  .substantial  aiiv.in's  are  re- 
quired to  be  expended  each  year  for  additions  and  bt'ilermcnts, 
mid  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  company  to  provide  such  ex- 
penditures In  part  from  current  earnings.  The  dcclariition  cf  r.xsh 
dividends  to  the  extent  of  the  company's  entire  canunps  would 
dppnve  *he  company  of  this  advantage  and  necessitate  increai>ed 
public  I'.nancing.  The  availability  of  the  proposed  preference 
stock  would  not  only  provide  the  company  with  an  additional  me- 
dium of  financing  for  its  general  corporate  purposes  but  would 
enable  your  board  of  directors,  when  deemed  desirable,  to  supple- 
ment cash  dividends  to  the  common-stock  holders  with  stock  divi- 
dends payable  in  the  prf'fercnce  stock,  thus  making  nvaiiahlf  to 
the  company  for  its  capital  requirements  a  part  of  its  currmt 
earnings  and  at  the  same  time  giving  to  Its  stockholders  an  addi- 
tional dividend  return. 

Whether  the  company  will  be  able  to  use  this  stock  divi- 
dend paid  in  January  as  a  dividend  credit  appears  to  be  a 
question,  as  at  the  date  of  the  dividend  only  the  common 
stock  was  outstanding.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
company  is  not  now  relying  on  the  forrgomg  dividend  xs  a 
dividends  paid  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  any  uuure  divi- 
dends payable  in  the  new  preference  stock  t  an  secmiimly  bo 
so  used. 

Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation:  To  liquid. it*'  ir't  ar^  m.  the 
preferred  stock  a  plan  was  put  through  .n  193(3  '.\Jiich  in- 
volved a  share-for-share  exchange  for  $3  pnor  preference 
and  a  dividend  of  six-tenths  share  of  comnvni  and  50  cents 
in  cash  on  the  new  stock  to  pay  off  the  an'-ais  on  th.'  old 
preferred.  The  following  is  taken  from  a  litter  to  stock- 
holders dated  November  3.  1936: 

The  company  is  advised  by  its  counsel  that  the  stock  dividend 
of  six-tenths  of  a  share  of  common  stock  to  be  paid  on  the  new 
$3  prior-preference  stock  will  represent  taxable  Income  to  the  re- 
cipients under  the  Federal  income-tax  law  m  thi*  same  niunner  aa 
dividends  generally  are  taxable.  If  the  plan  be  declared  oper.^tlve 
t)efore  December  31,  1936,  it  is  proposed  to  pay  in  this  year  the 
cash  dividend  of  50  cents  per  share  and  one  half  cf  the  stock  divi- 
dend of  si.x-tenths  of  a  share  of  common  stock  and  to  pay  the 
other  half  of  such  stock  dividend  in  1937,  thus  distributing  over 
2  years  the  recipients'  Income-tax  liability  in  respect  thereto  By 
the  dividend  payments  in  1936  the  company  may  accomplish  a 
saving  of  as  much  as  $80,000  in  surtaxes  impcsed  by  the  Federal 
Revenue  Act  of  1936  upon  undistributed  profits  for  1936.  whlcn 
saving  will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  shareholders. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  issue,  dividends  on  the  new 
prior  preference  in  1937  and  1938  may  be  paid  in  common 
stock  and  the  semiannual  dividend  m  1937  was  .so  paid. 

Falstaff  Brewing  Corporation:  A  dividend  nf  SI  .oO  payable 
in  6-percent  convertible  preferred  stock,  was  paid  on  the 
common  stock  in  December  1936.  Some  of  this  preferred 
stock  had  previously  been  issued. 

Fidehty  Investment  Association:  Dividend  of  50  percent  in 
5-percent  participating  preferred  stock  '$100  par>  v,-as  paid 
on  the  common  stock  in  December  1936.  The  preferred  stock 
had  previously  been  outstanding. 

General  Acceptance  Corporation:  Paid  in  193G  on  class  A 
and  common  one-tenth  share  of  $1.50  preferred  stock  'no 
par).  Shares  of  preferred  stock  had  been  outstanding  prior 
to  the  dividend. 

General  Alloys  Co.:  Company  is  offering  holdv.'-  of  rlnss  A 
preferred  in  settlement  of  arrears  of  $4  20  a  ^harr.  $i  in 
cash  and  a  warrant  expiring  in  1939  to  b'liy  1  '-hiuc  of  com- 
mon, at  $5 

Gosnold  Mills  Corporation:  Stockholders  in  Novcmb(T  1030 
approved  plan  to  liquidate  $27  arrears  on  6-p^rcent  prefen-  d 
through  distribution  of  $2  in  cash  and  1  share.  5-percent 
prior  preference  <par  $25  >.  The  company  had  stated  that 
unless  such  a  plan  were  adopted  the  tax  on  undistributed 
profits  would  more  than  double  the  tax  bill. 

Graton  &  Knight  Co.:  In  1936,  $40.25  arrears  on  7-percent 
preferred  stock  liquidated  through  distribution  of  $4  25  in 
cash  and  1  share,  $1.80  prior  preference. 

Heywood- Wakefield  Co.:  In  the  latter  part  of  193G  a  plan 
of  recapitalization  was  effect  f^d  whereby  first  prefer  rid  .'■tock 
was  exchanged  for  equal  par  amount  of  S-pprrcnt  d'^b-n- 
tures  and  arrears  of  dividends  of  $47.25  per  share  v.cre  liqui- 
dated through  pai.-ment  of  ?2:,25  in  cash  and  1  share  of  n -w 
series  B  preferred  s'ock  '$25  pan.  Tlie  second  pref:r:ed 
stock  was  exchanged  for  four  -hares  of  .series  B  prtft'rrcd 
and  arrears  of  $50.75  per  share  were  liq'uidated  throurh  pay- 
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B  preferred. 


mont  of  75  cnts  in  cash  and  2  sharts  ser 
The  1936  r*  po  t  stated: 

In  the  computation  of  Federal  tare?  the  rorr.par.v  hr^.";  dec!\irt^  i 
a."=  dividend-^  p>a;d  credit  the  amour.t  of  xh--^  cA<h  pa.d  and  stork 
dividends  Issued  December  15  on  account  of  nrr^anures  on  boi.*^. 
classes  of  preferred  stock  re.-^ultinp  in  the  comple'e  rlimmatior  of 
any  surtax  on  i.i.distr;buted  profits  under  the   19.^6  Revenue  Act 

H'fkok  Oil  Ccrporation:  In  June  1937  paid  on  the  class  A 
and  cla.'is  B  common  $1  in  5-percent  preferred  'par  $25 >. 
Th.'  preferred  wa>  outstanding  prior  to  the  dividend. 

Km.sty  Di.-^iiiiing  Co.:  In  1936  paid  ont -fifth  share  of  prior 
preferred  stock  m  settlement  of  arrears  on  the  preferred 
stock 

Kobiicker  Stores.  Inc.:  In  1936  paid  on  the  preferred  stock 
SI  75  in  cash  and  one  share  common  (no  par  value >  m 
liquidation  of  $22.75  arrears. 

S  H  Kre.ss  U  Co.:  A  dividend  of  50  cent^  a  share  in  special 
preferred  e-p^-cent  stock  was  paid  May  1.  1936  Pin-pose  of 
declaring  divicend  in  this  form  not  announced.  This  stock 
dividend  was  i  charge  against  surplus  of  only  $587,956.  as 
com.paied  with  total  diyidends  of  $5,118,545.  The  special 
stock  was  not  a  newly  created  issue. 

Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Co.:  In  Januarv  1936  dis- 
tributed to  preferred-stock  holders  one-fourth  share  common 
on  account  of  arrears. 

Mead  Corporation:  Liquidated  in  1936  arrears  of  dividends 
of  $19  50  a  sliare  on  $6  preferred  through  distribution  of 
$4  50  in  cash  and  one  share  common.  The  following  is  taken 
frvim  the  lette:-  to  stockiiolders  dated  October  10,  1936: 

Y"".i  :ire  doubtless  iriformed  t'.s  to  the  rfTcnMy  enacted  provisions 
of  the  Ptxloral  Revenue  Act  cf  i9'^6  impoviiic  liravy  stirta.\>-\'^  upon 
the  [N.'>rtioii  of  iet  tncom-  not  dis'nbutod  during  tJie  taxuble  year 
Ir.  th»'  form  of  ax.-.l3>  dividends  .^t  this  tin^e  it  appear-^  t.nat  the 
earnmcs  of  the  rompnr-.y  for  tlie  rurrctit  taxalrle  year  will  be  sufS- 
rlent  tu  ( icar  up  the  nccumuiut<:'d  riividrnds  on  th.e  cuniulative 
preferr'^<i  stock  srnes  A  but  m  the  rpir.i.^n  of  the  management  it 
Is  Inacivi.sable  from  a  worklnc-capntal  standpoint  to  pay  the  entire 
a*cumuia'iou  n  ca.sii.  tTlie  meihcxl  <lll:i:t>t^^d  in  the  proposed 
amendment  will.  In  the  opinion  of  cuu:.,st:  u,r  ilic  compaiiy,  enable 
the  company  to  obt;;!n  a  dividend  rredr  in  the  amount  of  the 
caj^h  dividend  plus  the  market  value  of  tiie  common  .stock  dis- 
tributed and  rtsult  in  a  substantial  tax  saving  At  the  same  tune 
th."  woikim:  capital  of  the  L>.'n".pa:.y  will  nut   be  impaired 

H.  A  Mtntgomery  Co..  Inc.:  Declared  a  divndend  of  one- 
foMicth  shar-  of  common  payable  Septenib^^r  30,  H'37.  As 
the  dividend  !■<  being  p-v;d  out  of  reacquired  stock  held  in  the 
trea.^ury.  n  S'  emincly  can  be  used  as  a  dividends-paid  credit. 

National  G  .-psum  Co.:  In  1936,  $2.50  a  share  in  5- percent 
second  prifcired  stock  <$20  par'  paid  on  class  A  and  B 
common.  The  following  is  from  a  statement  by  the  com- 
pany: 

The  paymen*  In  stock  will  permit  the  company  to  retain  Us 
earMu^"-  m  tlu*  business  without  .subjecting  itjsilf  to  lif.ivy  ta.Xis 
and  thereby  provide  funds  for  necessary  iniproveincnt.s  luid  woik.ng 
capital  withou     ndditi'inal   tinancliig 

Tax  experts  have  advl.s«»d  that  this  method  of  payment  complies 
with  purpose  cf  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  and.  the  dividends  bi'lng 
taxable  Inc'mi  to  the  recipient,  should  eliminate  necosKsity  of  the 
company  paying  oiu  about  $100,000  as  a  tJix  on  tindlstrJbuted 
pr  >ht.<5,  provided  the  stock  Is  authorized  and  in  stockholders'  hands 
before  the  yea-  closes. 

National  Manufacture  &  Stores  Corporation:  In  April  1936 
put  through  ii  recapitalization  plan  which  involved  exchange 
of  old  prefe:Ted  for  new  $5.50  convertible  preferred,  on 
which  for  the  first  3  years  dividends  are  payable  in  cash  or 
common  stock.     Dividends  so  far  have  been  paid  in  common. 

National  Pumps  Corporation:  In  December  1936  paid  divi- 
dend of  one-tenth  share  convertible  preferred — $10  par — for 
each  share  coiimon.  The  preferred  was  a  newly  created  issue, 
but  just  prior  to  the  dividend  a  block  of  the  sliares  was  sold  to 
an  underwriter. 

New  York  Trap  Rock  Corporation:  Arrears  on  the  $7  pre- 
ferred stock  10  December  31,  1936,  were  cleared  up  through 
distribution  en  January  1.  1937,  of  $6  per  share  in  treasury 
preferred  stock  valued  at  $100.  The  1936  annual  report  in 
this  connection  slated: 

Heavy  Federil  taxes  upon  undistributed  earnings  made  it  wise. 
In  the  opinion  of  your  directors,  to  arrange  for  the  settlement  cf 
preferred  stock  dividends  to  I>ecember  31,  1936,  and  the  payment  of 
a  dividend  of  25  cents  per  share  upon  the  outstanding   couunon 


In  Dec-cmlx^r  1936  distributed  for 
— consisting  of  1  sliare  6-vx-'rco:U 
1    warrant    to    puri.'h..i.e    Cv.nuiic'U 


s;o":k     I*rt^ns;on  for  such  paymer.tv':  ■w^\.s  scv^"rc-:.ng'y  n-',.iri?   partly  In 
cash  and  partjy  in  treasury  preierr^xi  stock 

Parkersburg  Rig  &  Reel  Co  In  IXKTnib<  r  193t^  -a  cimo  -rd 
of  C  024375  cf  a  .share  of  $5.50  prt  ferred  s;v\  k  v^.v,s  pi.r.d  on 
eacli  slti-re  of  common.  The  pirfen-tni  s%-.'k  !i..>i  pr^  'v'lriisly 
been  outstanding 

Pat4?iio.^ue-Plymout.h  Mills  C^rpxM-at ion  Paid  :n  Decemb«T 
1936  three  shares  of  3-p»i'ccr:i  pr(.!\-rred  stcvk-  ;\w  $1 — for 
each  share  common.  Tlie  pn  f frred  Vv'a>  a  r-.".-.  i.tly  ciY.»ie<l 
issue,  but  an  ofTering  cf  the  ^llar^.^  w.is  nia.ie  to  ^t  j.kliOldv  rs 
pnor  to  the  dividend. 

R.epublic  Investors  F\inc 
each  80  shai'es  held.  1  un 
preferred  ^$10  pai->  luid 
stock. 

Siifeway  Stores.  Inc.:  In  Dtvember  1936  paid  $2  a  sli.uc  :n 
5-percent  preferred  stock — $100.  There  was  outstanding  at 
the  time  6-percent  and  7-percent  preferrtKi  ranking  equal 
with  the  new  preferred.  Tlie  following  i.-s  quoted  fion:  a  kiai 
to  stockholders  dated  November  9,  1936: 

TVo  considerations  led  your  directors  to  the  ron>  :us:oti  tJm'  ^u.h 
a  dividend  is  desirable  from  tlie  poini  of  view  K  ;h  c!  th'-  ^on, ;,::»:. y 
and  its  stockholders  The  .•onipanys  s;>Ifs  are  lur.r.ii.k:  ir  '.,:.  um-:^ 
age  of  approxiniately  $(^  500  OCK''  per  week  !n  \9'M'  :  -  ..\y.\^':y.^■■'-^:.  \\,"\ 
Hpproxunattiy  $5,650,000  m  1935  and  approxmiatei;.  f  J  t.M  ">  ><;  ;;■, 
19''4  This  increasing  volume  of  sales,  coupled  witii  tr.e  tart  tV.al 
nsini:  prices  require  a  laiver  investment  m  inveir. ^tv,  ir..i.ki  i;  dr- 
sirabie  to  ret.iin  a  substantial  part  of  the  company's  etirnir.cs  a«! 
additional  working  capital.  C^'i  the  other  liaiKl.  tlie  Kevrr.ur  .\i  I 
of  I93t'  imposes  a  heavy  surtax  o;i  tl-.e  ri>'t  Cvrniiics  of  .\,rporatA':vs 
not  distributed  in  taxable  dividend^  to  the  st<x-khOidcrs  Tlie  coj:.- 
par.y  is  acvi.^^ed  bv  cou:i<<'l  t>iat  t!--'  lari.mgs  of  the  compar.y  dis- 
tributed as  this  dividend  will  not  be  subje».t  t>^  V..c  surtax  ur.aer 
tl'.f  provisions  ol  the  reven'ie  act  relating  to  dividends  paid  cred.t, 
for  the  reiii-on  tliat  the  markrt  value  of  the  ,S-percent  preferred 
stock  received  by  the  conunon->to  k  holders  will  constitute  taxaMc 
Incon^e  to  them  to  the  .siune  extent  a^  tiiou^th  they  had  riv-eivod 
Cii-sh   eqvial  to  tiic  m.arkrt    va'.ue   of   ti.r  prt  terre.i 

$2  ;"->0  a  shart   p.ud  in  5'.-- 


prcfc 


Sell- nit  y  Distillers  Corporation 
percent  preferred  stock  m  Decmibt^r    19.Ui.     The   pvfu-in 
was  of  the  same  class  as  alrr.'.dy  outstanding.     The  follow- 
ing are  the  comments  in  the  1936  report  regarding  dividends: 

The  initia!  dividend  on  tiie  company's  conimon  stock  of  75  cents 
per  share  riec'.ared  (  ii  .June  16.  and  tlie  stibsequent  declarations  of 
like  amounts  .  n  Scpitmber  18  and  November  20.  were  fixed  wltli  a 
view  of  estriblisliini:  $3  a^-  the  annu.il  dividend  rate  on  the  com- 
p.  r.y's  ccm.mon  stock.  However  the  enactment  of  the  tax  on  un- 
distributed corporate  I'n  ;,ts  ir.ade  it  advisable  to  accelerate  a 
d:\iC>v.ci  of  75  cents  per  sliare,  winch  nonnaily  would  ha\-e  b.-cn 
payable  in  January  1937.  and  also  to  declare  an  extra  dividend. 
pa>ab!e  before  tbe  years  end.  of  $1.50  in  i.ash  and  oni  -fortletli  of  a 
s!i,-.r"  vl  the  compivny's  authorized  ur.issued  5'- -percent  cuinula- 
ti\t-  pr(  fcrred  st'.>ck  for  every  siiare  of  conunon  sU>ck  outstanding. 
Tne  luture  t:i\idcnd  policy  of  the  company  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  company  s  earnings,  business  requirements,  and  the  tax 
situation. 

Securities  .Acceptance  CoriviraMon:  In  December  1936  paid 
50  cents  a  share  m  6-ixM-cent  preferred  stock.  $2.')  piir.  Some 
of  the  preferred  stock  had  previously  bi^cn  outs1anu;ng. 

Slmmons-Boardman  Publishing  Corix>ration:  In  I>Tem- 
ber  1936  liquidated  arrears  of  $16  50  on  $3  convertible  pre- 
ferred through  distribution  of  $1  in  cash  and  one-third  share 
of  the  $3  preferred.  Tine  preferred  used  as  a  dividend  liad 
apparently  been  held  in  the  treasury. 

Soundview  Pulp  Co.:  Paid  in  Decemb^^r  1936  a  dividend  of 
five  two-hundredths  of  a  share  of  6-perccnt  prefcTred  stock 
for  each  share  common.  Had  previously  paid  optional  dni- 
dcnd.     See  optional-dividend  li.st. 

Southern  Pine  Chemical  Co.:  Liquidated  $12  arrears  on 
the  preferred  through  distribution  in  December  1936  of  $2 
in  cash  and  one  share  common. 

Thermoid  Co.:  A  plan  to  liquidate  arrears  on  the  rT<-- 
ferred  put  into  effect  in  1936  involved  an  exclmng(  for  mw 
preferred  stock  and  a  stock  dividend  of  three  shares  ol  com- 
mon on  the  new  preferred,  of  which  one  share  was  paid  m 
December  1936  and  the  balance  this  year. 

United  Printers  &  Publishers.  Inc.:  Plan  of  recupi:nli7.i- 
tion  put  into  effect  this  year  included  the  liquidation  of  $12 
a  share  arrears  on  the  preferred  through  distribution  of 
$1.25  in  cash  and  two  shai-es  coamiou.     Tlie   company  in 
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proposing  the  plan  stated  that 
an-  28,  1937,  would  be  S46.00( 
Paj-ment  could  not  be  made 
bank  creditors  required  any 
applied  to  retirement  of  debt 


in 


mrrease 


Dr.lDENDS    P.MD    AT    CPTTON    OF    STOCKHOLDER    IN    C.\SH    OR    STOCK 


Alaska  Pacific   Salmon  Co 
share  new  5-percent  preferre*^ 
shares  common  or  three-fourt 
About  75  percent  of  the  stock 

American  Seating  Co.:   Stoc 
in  cash  pa:d  in  December  1936 
givmg  notice  of  election  the  = 
$2,30.     Ninety  percent  of  the 
The  following  is  quoted  from 

This   dividend   was   declared   ir 

v:ew  toward  minimizing  liability 
at  the  same  time  conserving  the 
that  the  shareholders  elect  to  lal 
been  advised  by  our  tax  counsel 
sx:r-h  an  option  the  corporation  i 
mining  earnings  otherwise  subj 
stock  payments  as  well  as  cash, 
dividend    will   form   part   ol   the 
stock  or  cash. 


In  December  1S36  paid  one 
stock,  S20  par,  for  each  five 

IS  share  preferred  and  $5  cash. 

ock  the  second  option. 

i.  dividend  of  10  percent  or  $2 
As  of  the  expiration  date  for 

ock  dividend  wa.s  worth  about 

;tock  chose  the  .stock  dividend. 

,  letter  to  stockholders: 

the   m.anner   indic.ited    wi'h    T'r.p 
for  vindistnbuted-profits  ta.x  and 
company's  resources  to  the  e.xtent 
e  stock.     In  th,tt  reg.ird  we  have 
that  where  stcckholclers  are  given 
1  entitled  to  take  credit  in  deter- 
to  undistributed-pr'iats  :.!\,  :or 
To  the  stockholders   in  furi:   the 
own    income    \<.h€ther    taken    la 


ec  t 


ice 


Baldwin  Rubber  Co 
ber  20.  1937.  of  $1.15,  or  ten 
piration  date  for  giving  noti 
wais  worth  about  $1.75. 

Bellows  &  Co.:  In  March 
cents  in  cash  or  in  class  A  ; 
tc    percentage    taking    stock 
stock  dividend  was  worth  aboU 

Berland  Shoe  Stores.  Inc. 
cash  or  one  share  for  each 
formation  as  to  the  division 
dends  not  available. 

California  Packing  Corpor^t 
cents  in  cash  or  in  new  5- per 
cash  and  part  preferred  paic 
dend  resulted  in  the  distribut 
550  par  amount  of  stock, 
only  in  stock  see  stock  dividenid 
from  a  letter  to  stockholders 


Declared  dividend  payable  Scptem- 
xty-fif:h3  iharta.     At  the  ex- 
re  option  the  stock  d;-..dend 


937  paid  en  class  A  stock  25 
ock,  par  $10,  Information  a.s 
not    available.     Howe^/er,    the 

t  40  cent;. 
Paid  m  January  1937.  SI. 25  m 

2.50  worth  of  dividends.     In- 
between  cash  and  stock  divi- 


n 


For 


ri 


V 


e  ^e 


r(  ase 


The  Federal   tax  law  of   1936 
from  7  percent  to  27  percent,  u 
corporations.     Unless   the   corpc 
the  year  to  Its  stockholders  it 
its  undistributed  earnings      The 
the    corporation    during    the    pr 
considerable  increase  ever  that 
view  of  this  and  our  outstanding 
that  the  working  capital  be  mc 
for  the  year  cannot  be  determ.in 
exceed  the  normal  dividends 

The   corporation   has   been   adi 
created  and  thereafter  a  dividend 
payable  m  the  alternative  at  the 
in  cash  or  preferred  shares,  and 
paid  to  the  common  stockholder 
these  dividends  will  comply  wit 
tax  law  of  1936  as  to  distribution 
credit  therefor  in  the  sam.e  m 
tributed      The  amount  of 
will   depend   upon  the   amount 
paid  during  the  year. 

Philip  Carey  Manufacturing 
from  the  press  of  November  2 


anier 
preferred 


In  order  to  save  an  estimated 
undistributed   eaming'   and.   at 
capital,  directors  propos-e  to  pay 
December  31  by  means  of  one-fif; 
stock  of  $100  par  value  plus  $1 
outstanding,  or  under  a  second 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sa 
stock  may  result  in  a  taxable  ga|n 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  KECORD 


surtax  for  year  ended  Febru- 
uniess  a  dividend  were  paid, 
cash  because  agreement  with 
in  workms  capital  to  be 


ion:  Optional  dividend  of  50 

•ent  preferred,  $50  par,  or  part 

in  January   1937.     This  divi- 

on  of  $312,986  cash  and  5169.- 

subsequent  dividend  payable 

list.     The  following  Is  quoted 

dated  November  30,  1936: 


.mpcscs  a  gTaduf>ted  tax.  ranging 
n  the  undistributed  earnings  of 
.ion  distributes  its  eaniings  for 
1   be  compelled   to   pay  a  '■:ix   on 

volume  of  business  tranf.actf-d  by 
nt    fiscal    year    to    di>te    ^hows    a 

f  the  same  date  last  year,  and  m 

debentures  it  is  deemed  esseri'ial 

d.     At  the  present  time  profrs 

d,  but  it  is  anticipated  they  wiii 


ised    that    If   preferred    shares    are 

is  paid  to  its  common  stockholders 

option  of  each  stockholder  eith^^r 

if  thereafter  a  further  dividend  is 

in  such  preferred  shares,  both  of 

the  prerequisites  of   the    Federal 

and  the  corporation  will  receive 

as  though  cash  had  been  dis- 

stock  to  be  issued  as  dividends 

earnings  in  excess  of   dividends 


cf 


J 


surtax  of  around  $.^0  000  on  1936 
the  same  time.  corLserve  wo.rkmg 
:he  dividend  accumulation's  before 
siiare  of  new  5-percent  preferred 
in  cash  for  each  6-percent  share 
tion,  by  paying  $19.50  in  cash. 


;h 
5) 
op 


Holders  of  81  percent  of  tl^e  6-percent  preferred  accepted 
the  new  5-percent  preferred 

Carib  Syndicate,  Ltd. :  The 
to  stockholders  dated  May  6, 


Co.:  The  following  is  quoted 
1936:  I 


ijollowing  is  quoted  from  a  letter 
1937: 


e  of  the  Colombian  Petroleum  Co, 
to  your  company,  your  directors 


have  decided  In  order  to  minimize  the  undl-strlbuted-proflts  tax,  to 
declare  a  dividend  payable  on  June  7,  1937,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  tlie  close  of  business  on  May  14,  1937,  as  follows; 

In  cash,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  for  each  share  of  sto.  k  held  on 
such  record  date;   or 

At  the  option  of  the  stockholder  (exercl.s.able  nr  ly  x'^  set  forth 
below),  in  common  stock  of  the  company  at  the  rate  uf  or.e-quurter 
01  one  share  for  each  share  of  stock  held  on  such  record  date. 

On  the  expiration  date  for  advising  company  as  to  t!,e 
option,  the  stock  dividend  was  worth  46  cents.  Figures  have 
rot  bten  pubh.^hed  as  to  the  proportion  of  stockholders  taking 
eith-T  option, 

Catcrpdlar  Tractor  Co.:  Optional  dividend  paid  in  Novem- 
ber 1936  ni  50  cnts  payable  in  cash  or  in  new  5-pt^rctT.*  pre- 
ferred stock  'SlOO  par)  or  part  in  each.  A  total  of  $,T7:i  0G4 
in  cash  and  8368.056  par  amount  of  prcferrrd  wil^  d:-;!ib- 
uted  For  subsequent  dividend  payable  only  m  .^tock  -ce 
previous  list.  The  following  is  quoted  from  letter  to  stock- 
holders dated  September  29.  1936; 

The  Federal  tax  legislation  of  1936  Imposed  a  graduated  tax  upon 
the  undistributed  earnings  of  corporations,  the  top  bracket  of 
which  graduated  tax  is  as  much  as  27  percent  of  such  earnings. 
Unless  your  company  makfs  a  very  substantial  distribution  to  r.s 
shareholders,  it  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a  very  large  tax  on  lt.s 
undi.-tributed  earnings.  The  bu.slness  cf  your  company  is  at  the 
present  time  active  and  increasing  and  it  is  essential  on  that 
account  that  the  working  capital  of  your  company  be  increased. 
If  a  substantial  distribution  In  cash  be  made,  either  such  work- 
ing capital  will  be  decreased  or  it  wUl  be  necessary  for  your  com- 
pany to  incur  a  large  bank  indebtedness.  Obv)ou.sly,  either  course 
would  be  most  disadvantageous  to  your  company  and  in  turn  to 
yourselves. 

Your  company  ha.s  been  advised  that  If  preferred  sharf^*  ar'^ 
created,  and  thereafter  a  dividend  Is  paid  to  its  common  share- 
holders, payable  in  the  alternative  at  the  option  of  each  share- 
holder either  in  cash  or  preferred  shares,  and  thereafter  a  further 
d.vldend  is  paid  to  the  common  shareholders  in  such  preferred 
snares  (this  second  dividend  containing  no  cash  option  i  both  of 
t:  ?>e  dividends  will  comply  with  the  prerequisites  of  the  Federal 
tax  legLslation  as  to  distributions  and  that  your  company  will  re- 
ceive credit  therefor  In  the  same  manner  as  though  cash  ii.d  bc*n 
ri;  tributed 

Early  k  Daniel  Co.:  Optional  dividend  rf  S2  c:i.-h  cr  ov.c- 
tm'h  -hire  of  common  paid  in  May  1937.  The  stock  dividend 
was  worth  about  $3.  No  information  is  a-.aihible  as  to  dis- 
tribution as  between  stock  and  cash. 

Federal  Mogul  Corporation:  In  October  1936  pt:ri  .Si  GO 
in  cash  or  one-tenth  share  of  common.  The  st^ck  ci!\  .di  nd 
wa.-^  worth  about  $2.10,  Holders  of  97  perrent  of  th»-  .^tock 
ch^sp  the  stock  dividend. 

General  Plastics  Inc.:  Paid  in  November  in"G  SI  25  and 
in  1["37  to  date  $3  in  cash  or  6  percent  prtf.  ntice  s'urk 
I  $25  par).  PrevioiLsly  had  paid  50  cents  in  preference  stfck 
Without  cash  option.     No  further  information  available 

General  Refractories  Co.:  In  June  1937  p;  :d  $2  :i  ca.-~h  or 
one  twenty-fifth  share  common  for  each  share  held.  At  ex- 
piration date  for  advising  company  as  to  option  the  stock 
dividend  was  worth  about  S2.35.  Holders  of  about  88  percent 
( f  the  stock  chose  the  stock.  The  following  is  from  the  letter 
to  stockholders  dated  May  21.  1937: 

The  reason  for  this  optional  dividend  is  taxation.  On  July  1. 
1937,  the  company's  outstanding  bonded  lndebudne--s  will  have 
been  reduced  to  $2,250,000,  To  redeem  thev>  bfmds  out  of  earn- 
ings during  the  current  year  would  cost  the  company  approxi- 
mately $460,000  in  Federal  surtax  on  undistributed  profit.s.  We  are 
adviied  by  counsel  that  in  Us  opinion  the  pa\mtnt  of  such  an 
optional  dividend  renders  the  entire  dividend  taxable  as  income 
to  the  stockholders  (the  value  of  the  st-nrk  distribution  being 
computed  at  the  market  value  existing  tn  rtie  date  of  distribu- 
tion), and  permits  the  company  to  the  cxtiu  that  stockholders 
elect  to  lake  stock  to  apply  an  ecjuivalcn.  ..rii.  iii.t  ot  net  earnings 
for  the  current  year  to  tlie  further  redtution  of  i».^  outstar.ding 
bonded  indebtedness  without  thereby  incurring  additional  tax. 
If  the  earnings  of  the  company  during  the  balance  of  the  vear 
justify  it.  and  the  plan  finds  favor  with  th:^  stockholders,  the 
management  proposes  to  declare  similar  dividend  in  the  fall,  in 
this  way  reducing  to  a  nominal  amount  the  cci'mranv's  outstand- 
ing bond  issue,  or  possibly  even  permitting  its  retirement  m  full. 
As  the  cash  retained  will  be  used  to  jjay  off  the  company  s  out- 
standing bonds,  no  substantial  dilution  will  result  from  the  is- 
suance of  additioii.U  --hares,  as  the  inU-rest  saved  en  bonds  re- 
deemed will  iiUov.  a  substantial  dividend  on  the  new  stock. 

Gleaner  Harvester  Corporation:  In  December  1936  paid 
$2,50  in  ca^h  or  one-tenth  ohaie  common  stock.     The  stock 


divid'^'ul  wa-  ^j-^r-'h  a'Kint  53,25,  Holders  cf  82  p^r^ent  of 
th»'  stock  to-r:  tho  common.  The  company  is  contrcl'ed  by 
CLmmcrcia".  C:-r.."  Co. 

Goldblatt  Bros..  Inc.:  For  a  number  of  year<;  ha-  boon 
paying  optional  dividends  in  cash  or  stc-ck.  Prescn*  recular 
quarterly  ra'o,  GO  cent.'-  in  cash  or  criC-fiftieth  share  of  com- 
mon. At  pa..>-r:t  quotation.'?  the  stock  dividend  is  worth 
about  the  same  as  the  ca-h  di'.-.drnd. 

Greyhound  Corporation:  Paid  dividend  in  December  1936 
of  75  cents  in  cash  or  m  5'j-pcrocnt  preference  stock— pi^.r 
$10.  The  dividend  was  underwritten.  Eighty-one  percen* 
of  the  stock  was  taken  by  the  stockholders  and  the  balance 
s^ld  to  underwriter.-  at  poir.  Tlie  to'.lcwmc.  taken  from  the 
order  of  the  Intoi state  Ccnimcrcc  Commission  authorizing 
the  issue,  is  of  mtere^t: 

Apart  frr:r.  th<  Rrv  r.:e  .\rt  of  ^93^^  It  v.-.T.ild  be  di.Tirult  to 
Justify  th.e  issu.inre  of  preferred  .•^t.^ck  a.-  a  dividend  and  :t  cices  not 
appear  that  applirant  w_',;Id  ,'-eek  such  aMhonty.  Its  pnor  policy 
of  finnncing  additi<-,ns  and  bettrrmei.t<^  largely  out  of  earniiigs 
would,  moreover,  taking  all  the  cirv:um«;tances  into  ccixsideration, 
be  consistent  with  the  views  which  we  ha:  e  heretofore  expressed, 
as  in  the  above-quoted  statement  from  Stock  of  Delaware.  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  R  H  .  supra,  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  a 
FTibstannal  uncapi'ali/ed  surplus  ■■providini:  lor  emergency  needs, 
offsetting  obsolescence  and  necessary  investments  in  non-rcvcnue- 
prodVK mg  property,  and  .serving  a-s  a  genenU  ftna;icial  balan-e 
wheel  "  Howevrr,  the  reveniie  act  n^rike--  it  iinpos-^^iMc  to  oontin.-ie 
this  prior  p-^Krv  except  nt  a  severe  pev.rdty  and  was  apparrr.'iy 
de.>^it'ne<l  V^  impel  the  distribution  of  u  hu-jer  proportion  of  current 
earnings   :<)   thv    s'uckhoiders. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  t'.*^  practical  one  of  det  rmaiing  tlie 
course  which  is  •■comp.aible  with  the  public  interest"  m  these  cir- 
cumstances The  choice  is  betwect".  a  course  which  imposes  a  severe 
financial  peiialty  and  cv.o  v,!iui;  carries  with  it  certaiii  o'htr  di-- 
advantagcs,  Aiier  <  arcful  cur.'-iuera- lun  our  conchisi  ii  is  that 
these  other  d>.Tdvaj;t<igvs  are  it  ic-v><  r  cur.sequence  m  tne  public 
intere;-t  and  tliut  th''  pr;  p. ..-lo  issue  of  prefiTori'e  s'v'  k  sl.ould  \p 
approved.  We  are  influenced  in  this  conclu.«!i  -n  by  the  fact  that  tl.is 
course  app>ears  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  present  policy  cf  tiie 
Congress  and  by  the  further  fact  that,  as  we  interpret  the  pro,  ...-cd 
trar^raction,  the  proferen.e  st.ock  will  In  actual  effect  be  u'->i;cd  t  :■ 
finance  addition.-  and  betterments  for  the  system  companies  not- 
withstanding the  form  it  takes  as  a  stock  dividend. 

Hammond  Clock  Co.:  Paid  $■2  m  cRsh  or  6-percont  prr- 
forred — par  $30 — in  December  1936  atid  March  1937,  About 
86  percent  of  th"  Dvccmber  dividend  v.-f.s  paid  in  stock  and 
77  pe:cen;  o:  the  Marcli  dividend  likewise. 

Iir. e.-tment  Co.  of  America:  In  December  1936  paid  $7  in 
cash  or  15  percent  in  stock  The  ^took  dividend  wa.<  worth 
nbou'  thf  .siime  as  the  ca^h  dindend.  Holders  of  about  65 
percent  of  the  stock  took  the  shares. 

Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons,  Inc.:  A  dividend  wa<;  paid  in  Aug- 
ust 1937  of  50  cents  m  cash  or  cne-fiftieth  share  of  slock. 
On  the  last  day  for  giving  notice  as  to  the  option  the  cash 
and  stock  dividends  had  about  the  same  value.  Information 
is  not  available  as  to  the  proportion  of  stockholders  choosing 
each  option, 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby:  In  Decemb"T  1936  paid  a  dividend 
of  $1  in  cash  or  one-tenth  share  common.  On  the  expira- 
tion date  for  advising  re  option  the  stock  dnidend  was 
worth  about  the  same  as  the  cash.  Holders  of  79  percent  of 
the  stock  chose  the  shares.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
the  newspaper  announcement: 

The  rea.^on  for  this  dividend  is  that  the  company  is  subject  to  an 
undistributed  profits  tax  en  its  earnings  for  the  12  months  ending 
December  31.  1936,  which  have  not  been  distributed  in  dividends, 
Tlie  company  will  have  paid  during  the  calendar  year  1936  divi- 
dends on  preferred  stock  amounting  to  $583,800,  It  is  expected  that 
the  payment  of  this  dividend  on  cormnon  stock,  amounting  to 
approximately  $2,000,000,  will  avoid  the  payments  of  undistributed- 
profits  tax,  which  otherwise  would  exceed  $400,000.  It  is  the  Judg- 
mer.t  of  your  directors  that  the  Interest  of  the  shareholders  and 
the  company  will  be  served  best  at  this  time  by  this  action. 

New  York-Buffalo  Trading  Corporation:  In  December  1936 
paid  $8.50  in  cash  or  stock  or  part  in  each.  Further  infor- 
mation not  available. 

Noblitt-Sparks  Industries,  Inc.:  Paid  in  December  1936. 
$1.50  in  cash  or  one-twentieth  share  common.  On  the  ex- 
piration date  for  advising  re  option  the  stock  dividend  was 
worth  about  $2.  Holders  of  about  89  percent  of  the  stock 
chose  the  stock  dividend- 


Prospeniy  Cc:  In  Doc  mb^r  103  6  paid  on  clouso,  A  and  B 
stocks  25  cents  m  casli  and  SI  m  m  v,  5 -percent  preferred 
,^tock,  $100  par,  cr  SI. 25  in  preieired.  From  fignires  ax^ailable 
it  would  appear  that  holders  of  about  40  percent  of  the  stock 
took  the  cividends  entirely  in  preferred.  The  following  is 
quoted  fioni  a  now.^paptr  article: 

The  distribution,  it  Is  believed,  would  be  a  taxable  stock  dividend 

and  thus  enable  the  crmpany  to  decr-asc  the  surtaxes  which  tlie 

conipar.y  w^'Uid  otherwise  have  to  p;iy, 

•  •••••• 

The  prospect-  for  :rcrea.ve.i  bu-,:ness  m  1^.7  make  it  desirable 
th.1t  the  conipuny  cor.scivc  its  ci.ai  and,  m  the  long  run,  it  Ls  not 
tr^  the  interest  of  the  Btookho!der>=  that  there  should  be  a  soib- 
stiin-ial  cash  ri:--ht:r«'^m'-nt  to  btO'Ckholders  at  the  present  time. 
Mr    Br,iun,  the  presioent,  .say- 

D.iniol  Roo'oes,  Inc.:  In  Juno  1^37  y^'wc  I2*:>  cents  in  ca&li 
or  one  share  preferred  for  eacli  $100  worth  of  dindends. 
No  figures  have  been  published  as  to  the  division  bet  we -n 
the  two  options,  A  sini:la:-  optional  dmriend  was  declared 
payabl'-'  September  15,  1937.  The  prefeiTed  is  ctirreniJy 
quoted  98--  bid.  A?  the  prtleiTed  .^tock  had  been  oui.'^tand- 
ine  pnor  to  the  declaration  of  the  first  optional  dividend  it 
would  not  appear  to  have  been  neces.sary  lor  the  c;:n:;-:.i:iy  to 
offer  the  stockholders  the  ca>h  option  in  uiooi  to  u.-e  the 
dmdend  a.s  a  dividends  paid  crc-dit. 

Retail  Stores  Corporation;  In  Febniary  1P37  piiid  90  cen's 
in  cash,  or  7';  percent  in  common  5took  At  the  pajTnent 
date  the  stock  dividend  was  worth  about  the  sa.n;e  a.^;  the 
casli.  Iniorniation  a.'^  to  the  division  of  dividend  between 
casli  and  stock  not  a\;i.lable, 

Russek-s  Fifth  Avenuo,  Inc.:  In  January  1937  p.iid  $2  m 
Ci'usii  or  6  percent  m  stock.  At  expinition  date  for  advising 
as  to  opliOn,  the  stock  di\'idind  was  worth  ab.'!.:  $2  05. 
Holders  of  about  80  p«.'roent  of  tht-  .-t^xk  took  the  sicik. 

Soundview  Pulp  Co.:  Paid  in  November  ly36.  50  ct-nis  m 
ca^i  or  one  two-hundiedth  .^hare  of  new  6-ixrocnt  preferred 
stock.  SiOO  par,  Hold<  :>  of  GO  p»?rccnt  of  tlie  common  chose 
tlie  preferred.  In  December  1936  a  dividend  w.i  •  paid  in  pre- 
fernd  stock  without  cash  option.  See  pi-evious  list.  The 
follovoing  is  quoted  fioiu  letter  to  sLockholcors  dated  October 
1.  1936: 

Yotir  company  has  been  advicpfl  that  If  prrfrrrri  shares  are 
created,  and  thereafter  a  dividend  is  paid  to  it*  common  share- 
holders, payable  in  the  alteniativc  r.t  the  option  of  each  share- 
holder, either  In  ca.<^h  or  preferred  slirire'-.  and  thereafter  a  further 
dividend  is  paid  to  the  com.mon  shareholders  in  such  preferred 
shares  (this  second  dividend  contfdTiing  no  ciish  option)  both  of 
the.^e  dividends  will  coniply  wiiii  the  proit.qu..Sai.cs  of  the  Federal 
tax  lejiislntion  as  to  dn-trOouliuns,  and  that  yotir  company  wUl 
receive  credit  therefor  in  th(  same  n-ianncr  a.s  thou^tli  cash  had 
been  distributed, 

Spencer  Cham  Stores.  Inc.:  Paid  in  .April  1937,  75  ren's 
in  cash  or  eirht  one-hundredths  .sh.are  cf  common.  At  ex- 
piration date  for  advising''  re  option,  the  stock  dividmd  was 
worth  about  75  conts.  Figures  as  to  division  of  the  divi- 
dend between  cash  and  stock  not  a^Tiilable, 

DIVTDFXDS     r.^lD     IN     OEi  IC^TIONS     OF     THE     COKPOr.,\TiO>; 

American  Asphalt  Roof  Corporation;  In  December  193G 
paid  $10  a  share  in  3-percent  6-month  notes. 

American  Wringer  Co,:  Paid  in  December  1936,  $1  a  share 
in  5-percent  10-year  notes, 

Austin-Nichols  &  Co,:  On  account  of  accumulations  on 
prior  A  stock,  SI  paid  in  cash  and  $4  in  ,S-year  4-p'Tcrnt 
notes  in  April  1937,  Tlie  company  made  the  follow:ng 
statement: 

In  order  to  reduce  ban':  loaiis  and  build  \:p  workliij.:  (.tp:t:il, 
the  directors  had  not  cor.teniplated  the  declaration  of  a  0-vi;irr,d 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  April  30  However,  in  view  of  '.).'^ 
tax  on  undistribuU'd  corporate  piofiL.s  the  dirvcturs  declared  a 
dividend  of  $o  on  the  pnor  A  stock. 

Auto  City  Brewing  Co,:  In  December  1936  paid  20  per- 
cent, 20  cents  a  share,  in  6-perce.nt  notes,  1941. 

Bobbs-MerrHl  Co.:  To  liquidate  arrears  on  preferred  stock, 
$14.62'2  a  share  was  paid  last  May  in  4'j-ix'rcent  5-yo;ir 
debentures. 

Copperweld  Steel  Co,:  In  December  1936  paid  $1  a  share  in 
10-year  4-percent  certificates  of  indebtedness. 


>! 


i 


[ 
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Fairchild  A'.iation  CorporEi 
15  cents  a  share  in  5  percent 
taken  from  a  press  notice: 


Ccrr.montin'T  on  this  ac'ior. 
Falrch:!d   Aviation   Corpora.t;cn 
cafh  on  hand  is  yv.ffi  -lent  to  cc 
ings.  present   ccniricts   :;na  p:' 
felt  It  best  not  to  d:;n.n:oh  •^■orl 


D  'cembe 


Carlock  Packing  Co.:  In 
4'2-Fercent  conveitible  notes 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  J:.nu 


Gar'ock  Packin!:^  Co.,  tn  a  let 
L.  Abbott,  president,  declares  th 
prof."  3  has  plared  the  compani 
Company  is  showing  a  substii 
dividend. 

•  •  • 

R-pecially  onerous,  the  compai 
ment's    ruling    that    the    amouti 
s:ni::ng-fi.;nd  payment  on  fundc 
Item   from  the   undistributed   Ir 
point  hit  by  the  company  i.s  t 
from  surtax  i.s  provided  for  the 
ties,  for  mcreabe  in  working  cap 
necessities. 

Faced  wrh  this  problem,  Mr. 

(1)  To    distribute    in     cash 
amount  that  wouJd  be  normally 

(2)  To  avoid  the  imposition 
by  the  diitnbution  of  a  dividend 

(3)  To  accept  the  Imposlticu 
of  the  two  lowest  surtax  brackejts. 


■  er  .^ent  to  stocliholders  by  Oe^rrre 

t  tne  Federal  surta.x  on  undivided 

under   a   distinct   "disadvantage." 

itial    profit;    never    ha^    pa.ssed    a 


•  •  •  • 

y  declares.  Is  the  Trea.sury  Dfpart- 

t    of    the    company's    niani.;a:ory 

debt  15  not  a  pror.erly  deduc.ib'.e 

come   subject   to   surtax.     Anothpr 

provision  whereby  no  exemption 

purchase  of  equipm.ent  and  facili- 

tai  and  for  reserves  agamst  future 


the 


Abbott  adds,  the  company  declried : 
dividends    only     the     approximate 
so  disbursed. 

th.e  surtax  In  the  higher  brackets 
in  obligations  of  the  company 
of  the  surtax  in  all  or  some  part 


nt 
to 


Griesedieck  Western  Brew 
$3  a  share  in  5-year  5-perce 

Hotel  Bond  Co.:  Pursuant 
on  the  7-percent  preferred,  a 
paid  on  this  issue  early  in  19 
due  in  1  to  5  years. 

G.  R.  Kinney  Co.:  Paid  on 
December  1936  a  dividend  of 
ber  28,  1938.     The  scrip  was 

Kuehne  Manufacturing  Co 
4  percent  notes.  1941. 

L,-c:e'i?-Christy  Ciay  Prc-d 
25  cents  a  share  in  1-year  3- 

Lane  Co.:  In  December  1 
B-perccnt  notes.  "■ 

Mercantile  Stores  Co.:    Di 
$3   per  share   in    10-year   5 
offered  to  pay  to  stockholder^ 
March  1.  1937.    Out  of  $447 
purchased  by  company  prior 

Pan-American  Petroleum  & 
ber  1936  dividend  of  60  cent 
notes.    The  following  is  fror|i 
dividend: 


^ry  Co.:  In  December  1936  paid 

debenture  notes. 

plan  for  liquidation  of  arrears 

dindend  of  $29.75  a  .share  was 

7  in  non-interest- bearing  notes 


While  the  capital  requirements 
conservation  of  its  cash  at  this 
Act  of  1036  are  such  that  to  re 
earnings  for  this  year  would 
taxes      Your  board  accordingly 
in   the   form   of   7-year   notes 
percent,  payable  semiannually, 


a  share  in  3-percent  notes 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.:  In 
3* 2-percent  debentures  1951 
a  press  notice  of  November  5 
f erred  stockholders: 


Preferred  dividend  payments 
common  dividends  $950,322.  lea 
would  be  subject  to  an  undistri 

The  excess   of  earnings  for   1 
take  care  cf  the  increase  in  buj 
should  not  be  paid  out  in  cash 


Rogers  Paper  Manufactur: 
on  accotmt  of  arrears  on  S 
5-percen:  20-year  debentures 

Soutlv.vest.rn  Devclcpmcn 
dividend  in  4-percent  notes  1)42 


tion:    Paid  in  December   1936. 
1-ycar  notes.     The  followmg  13 


herman  M.  Fairchild,  prpsiden*:  of 
s:i:d  that  v.'hilc  the  rorpor-ution's 
er  this  payment  out  of  li  ?o  eiu-n- 
pects  are  such  that  the  directors 
mg  capital. 


r  1936  paid  $2  m  10-year 
The  following  is  quoted  from 
ary  19,  1937:  I 


stork  is  ot\-ncd  by  Mission  Oil  Corporation  and  51  prrcont  bv 
Coniiohdated  Oil  Corporation.  See  Mission  Oil  Coipnra'ion  in 
list  next  following. 

Sundstrand  Machine  Tool  Co.:  In  Deccm.bT  rj;i6  pa.i 
$1.50  a  share  in  5-year  6-pcrcent  notes.  Tlio  company  re- 
cently .sold  additional  common,  part  of  Uic  proceeds  thereof 
to  bt:>  used  to  redeem  the  above  notes. 

United  Drill  li  Tool  Corporation:  In  Defembtr  1936  ;  a;d 
80  Cf  nts  a  .-hare,  one-half  in  series  A  notes  due  Jur.f>  2:5.  1;:^7, 
and  one-half  in  series  B  notes  due  June  23,  19'i8.  Th;;.U';h 
an  offerinsr  of  stock  to  stockholders  both  series  of  notes  were 
paid  olT  this  year. 

Utica  &:  Mchawk  Cotton  Mills:  P.iid  :n  Dtx'.^m'xr  1!*:56  $1 
a  share  in  notes  due  quarterly  in  1337. 

DrVIDEXDS    PAID    IN    ASSETS    07HFR    TU^N'    r\SH 

Acme  Stock  Co.:  In  December  1036  paid  divid-^nd  of  C2'_. 
cents  in  preferred  stock  of  Acme  Brewing  Co. 

American  Cigarette  &  Cigar  Co.:  Beginning  in  March  193G, 
quarterly  di\'idends  have  been  pu:d  m  ci-:i::ii')n  >[i,ch  B  c( 
American  Tobacco  Co.  The  rat*-  ha-  been  on^'-firtieth  ;>l;are 
quarterly,  except  in  December  IL'36.  v/h'Ti  <  !i<'-:went;e;h 
ih.xre  was  paid.  Purpose  of  dividends  in  this  form  has  not 
been  announced,  but  the  company  apparently  u.^ed  the  divi- 
dends as  a  dividend-paid  credit  in  its  1936  rrturn. 

American  Commercial  Alcohol  Cnri?oriit;nn:  In  Dect*mbtT 
1936  distributed  two  .'■hares  b-v^-w-r.i   preferred  .'-•ork — SIO 


par- 


)f    American    Di^tilhng    Co.    for    each    five 


.*:  hares 

from 


of 

lie 


the  8-percent  preferred  stock  in 
$1  a  share  in  scrip  due  Decem- 
redeemed  in  July  1937. 

In  Decemxber  1936  paid  S3  in 


i:c 


1936  paid 


ts  Co.:  In  December 
3f  rcent  notes. 
36  paid  $6  a  share  in  lO-year 

idend  paid  in  January  1337  of 

percent   debentures.      Company 

par  for  any  debentures  up  to 

debentures,  $143,751  were  re- 

;o  expiration  of  ofTcr. 

Transport  Co.:  Paid  m  Decem- 

a  share  in  3'2-percent  7-year 

the  notice  accompanjing  the 
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American    Comne'rcial    held.      The    follinvirifT    is 
newspaper  announcement  of  Novembei  28,  1936: 

Ca.'^h  requirements  of  the  company  for  purpOvSPs  ■  f  t.-^x  piumfT.'."* 
are  such.  Ru.s.'^ll  P  Brown,  president,  stated,  that  ;t  wa.s  rs^cr.':al 
to  m.'ike  the  dividend  paj-ment  in  this  fcrm. 

Anheu.-^er-Busch.  In-  :  In  January-  1336  a  di'^tnbu-ion  of 
one-twentieth  share  of  Borden  Co.  stock  wa.-^  rnacie  Wl.i'.e. 
of  course,  the  purpo.se  of  this  dividend  wa.->  not  tn  e  tabli.^h 
a  dividend-paid  credit,  it  presumably  wa^,  so  ux.d  by  the 
company 

Congress  C;.-'ar  Co.:  In  both  November  1935  and  1936  pa.d 
an  optional  dividend  of  $2  m  cash  or  in  C-percnt  b^id-  of 
the  Porto-R  can  American  Tobacco  Co.  In  1936  the  v  due 
cf  the  bjnds  for  dividend  purposes  was  plaeed  u"  81.  H  aid- 
ers of  about  46  percent  of  the  stock  took  the  boru;.s. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.i  In  August  1936  paid  a  divi- 
d'  nd  of  one  twenty-fifth  share  of  Allied  Mdl.s.  Inc.,  stork. 
The  undistributed-profits  tax  was  not  mentioned  as  a  rea.-on 
for  the  dividend,  but  presum.ably  the  company  was  r.ble  to 
take  advantage  of  it  as  a  credit. 

;e!h 


Diamond  Match  Co.:  In  June  1937  div-d-nd.-  (  f  ' m  -fif' 


of  your  company  necessitate  the 

1  ime,  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue 

.ain  any  substantial  portion   of   its 

"essitate  the  paying  of  heavy  fmt- 

c  etei-muied  to  declare  this  dividend 

bearing  interest   at   the  rate   of  3  '2 


share  and  four-fiftieths  share  of  stock  of  Pan-Amencan 
Ma^ch  Corporation  v.-ere  paid  on  the  preferred  and  comnv  n 
stork.s,  re..pectively.  Porpose  of  the  divid-'nd.s  lias  nut  b"en 
stated. 

Fairchild  Aviation  Corp<.;ration:  In  connection  with  the  re- 
organization of  its  activities,  the  corporation  in  June  1937 
distnbuted  one  share  of  stock  of  Rtirchild  Engine  &  Air- 
plane Corporation  for  each  share  01  Fairchild  Aviation, 


Fman.'.e   Co\ 
fiftietli    oliare 


Penn  Electric  Switch  Co.:    ja  December  1936  paid  25  cents  >   Baltimore  Pure  Rye  Di:  tilling  Co. 


America:    In   September    1936    paid   one- 
G-percent    preferred    stock— par    $25 — of 


Dtcemiber  1936  paid  $1  a  share  in 
The  following  is  quoted  from 
1936,  based  on  a  letter  to  pre- 


this  year  have  been  $275  noo  and 
ing  approximately  $965. COO.  which 
uted-profit.s  tax  of  about  $110,000. 
d36  should  be  retained  in  order  to 
iincss  and  for  working  capital,  and 
dividends. 


tig  Co.:  In  December  1936  paid 
60  convertible   class  A,   $18  m 


Co.:  In  December  1336  paid  a 
.    Forty-seven  percent  of  the  ■ 


Mii.^ion  Oil  Co.:  In  Decemb'T  1036  paid  $2  per  share  in 
trustee  cert.ficate.s  in  4-percent  promis.sory  notes,  1942,  of 
Southwestern  Development  Co  .  m  -.".h.ch  it  has  a  47-percont 
stock  interest.  The  following  i.s  taken  from  the  findings  of 
the  S.  E.  C.  concernmg  the  deci:iraiion  fUe^i  with  respect  to 
the  isiuance  of  the  trustee  cercificaLes: 

Tlie  declarant,  a  regLstered  holding  cr  mnanv,  is  the  owner  of 
19,294  shares  of  com.mon  stock  of  the  S  ■iihwestern  Dev(>Iopm'nit 
Co,  Such  shares  constitute  its  only  ;i::p  rt.mt  invenmtnt  The 
S.^uthwestern  Development  Co.  is  preparing  to  make  a  distr.bu- 
t.on  to  it-s  common-stock  holders  on  account  of  its  earn-n^s  dunn.' 
the  current  fi  ra!  year.  Such  distribution  will  be  made  in  tho 
form  cf  un.^ecured  4-percent  promissory  notes,  which  will  mature 
on  July  1.  1042.  .\>  a  result  of  such  distribution,  the  declarant 
will  receive  one  of  such  notes  of  South-vestern  Development  Co 
in  the  principal  amount  of  $832,985.38.  It  is  expert. d  t;:at.  .shortly 
after  the  receipt  of  such  note  by  the  declarant,  the  maker  of  such 
note  will  make  a  cash  payment  thereon  of  $114,682.50.     Such  not© 
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W~IV.  be  endorswJ  to  evidence  f^.r  rer-^lpt  rf  .^uc]-.  cash  pr.\Tnrr,t  r»nrt 
there  w:il  then  remain  an  unpaid  balnnce  on  su'-h  no'e  of 
t6tt8;i02  8fi 

Such    note    wil'.    cr.n-titntp    t.o.iAtlc    in:;  nv^    rrce.ved    V-,-    tl:e    de- 


clarant   in    the    current 


Ir 


the    Reven-ac    Art 


1936  the  declarant  will  be  ob:ige.-l  to  pay  a  surtax  en  ::<  ad;,;<t<:d 
net  income  for  the  current  fii^al  year  to  the  extent  that  It  fails 
to  make  an  equivalent  tr.xahle  distribution  to  its  Jtcx-khotdt  ::= 
Tlie  declarant,  therefore.  I...-  effected  an  armneement  wherebv  it 
will  di-tr;buto  to  and  amriip  it*^  own  stockholdrrs  eqult.-ib'.e  rls".  •; 
In  the  balance  win,  h  will  rirn.e.n  unpaid  en  the  afore-.Tid  note  rt 
th"  Southw'slern  De\Piepn.e::i  C  .  aiw-r  il.e  t :.dorsf.'ir.en:  of  tr.e 
afore.'^aid  cash   pTTnent  there  ri 

••••••• 

•  •  •  It  Ls  the  Ob- lou5  intent  of  the  Reventie  .^ct  of  1936 
that  corpora::  i>  ,har:  rr..-kp  th,"  fullest  pmr-.iealile  d;-tributions 
cf  carnlncjs  t  >  r.r.l  amoia:  their  -^e  s-k;i'.ldfrt  for  th<:^  calendar  y-^ar 
In  which  such  eamini's  are  reahred  Distribution  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  declnrnnt  Ij  m  kecpm.T  with  the  purposes  of  th-^it 
fiatut*  hn  i  will  .v^rne  an  ur^e^t  corjxjrate  purpose  cf  the  de- 
clarant by  cnabllnt;  .t  to  »f  f;-t  t;.e  i'.L-t:  ;::-.it  ;,-n  of  carr.mps  which. 
In  it-  ludrmont  will  avoid  the  .^urt-ix  p'-naltie--  to  which  It  would 
be  sub  r>ct  if  n  faiU>d  to  declare  su^h  a  dvidend  An  additional 
issue  oi  ceimmon  st.'ck  would  n  >t  be  taxable  in  th**  hands  of  its 
Btcckholdcrs  and.  tliercl  tc  v  r\nd  fail  to  aeccmplisli  the  desired 
cbject!\r?.  and,  if  ti*^  r't^^lar  i,r*  cnn  ar~  >nphs!-.  that  same  pu.*"- 
pos*»  without  the  1.'  u:\nce  ol  a  f><->rd  ni  v mrh  it  will  incur  a 
direct  liabihty.  It  is  ds  .sirable  that  it  shall  '^o  .so  Under  the  cir- 
rurr.^taiees.  of  this  c.ise.   tlie   Commt-ssior:    lind-   that   the   istraanec 


of 


V 


tru,  tee    re: 


ihrat' 


\\.:i 


ipcess:u"v 


Lnd 


urr'^nt  mrj'nratr  piirp-^-:"  r'.  the  declaraj-,t.  tliat  the  req;iircmor.ts 
of  the  provisions  of  '•ei.tiou  7  -ci  ili  would  Impose  an  unrea- 
For^ible  financial  burden  upon  the  declarant  and  that  the  public 
Interest  ur  j.r  aeer;  ui  of  ii.vc^t^rs  doe.s  iii  t  make  those  nquire- 
mrT:*<   ;'.'^  TV  ,i  ry    or   ;:ppr  ijiriatc 

Morrisoi-s  Bond  Cr>  Ltd  •  In  March  1937  distr.but'-d  one -twentieth 
share  of  fxfcuntv  Reaity  Corporation.  Ltd  ,  6  percrnt  preferred 

Munsinewear  Inc  :  In  both  r>:^C'^m.b»'r  1936  and  January 
1937  paid  one-half  share  of  Wayne  Knittinj?  Mills  stock 
<par  $f)i.  Purp<\sf>s  of  the  dividends,  as  stated,  were  other 
than  u>  avoid  the  tax  on  undistributed  profit.s. 

Niles-Brment-Pond  Co.:  Tlie  followine  is  quoted  from  a 
letter  t^-)  stcx-kholders  dated  December  4,  1936: 

Re«Mlt<=  of  tl-se  operations  of  ycxir  com.pany  for  the  fir^  IP  months 
Indicate  that  the  net  profits  for  the  current  year  will  be  rea.«icnably 
sati , factory  Cash  dividends  aggregating  |1  p)er  share  have  been 
paid  this  year,  and.  Ir,  the  opmjon  of  your  board  of  directors,  it  is 
desirable  thn*  the  balance  of  these  profits  be  added  to  your  com- 
pany s  \Vi;k:i-.;:  capital  rather  than  di.-.trih:;:ed  in  the  form  of 
ndclitl  nal  ra-h.  dividends  The  recently  enact.ed  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Hevenr.e  Act  of  1936  imp  )se  substaniiai  surtaxe.s  uprn  net 
Incorr.e  cif  corporations  not  distributed  by  them  during  the  taxable 
year  lit  the  form  of  dividends  taxable  to  the  recipient  However. 
your  company  owns  50.000  shares  of  the  commcn  stock  of  General 
Machint  ry  Ccporation,  and,  as  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the 
tuo  ccn.p'aT'.ies  h;us  been  abandoned,  fus  explained  in  tius  letter, 
your  directors  have  authorized  a  dividend  of  43.256 '4  shares  of 
sto>  ::  of  General  Machinery  Corporation,  payable  to  the  stock- 
lu  lr:ers  of  thi--  ecmpauy  on  the  basis  of  1  share  of  said  stcxk  in 
Genera:  M.icluncry  Corjioraticn  for  each  4  siiarcs  held  ir*  thir. 
crrvpni-'.y 

l!  the  opinion  of  ooun«^l  for  your  company,  this  distribution 
viil  constltuie  a  dividend  which  Is  taxable  to  the  recipient  and 
uhich  will  f  nable  your  compatiy  to  obtain  a  dividends  pa.d  credit. 
re'^.-ltin."  in  a  ruhfitan'ial  tax  saving  to  it  without  Impairment  of 
Its  woikine  capital  posuicn 

Pacific  Investors:  In  July  1936  distributed  one-eighth  share 
of  Pacific  Southern  Invei-tors  clas.s  A  oommon. 

S-nith  Coa.^t  Corporation:  Distributed  in  January'  1937 
thrt^  shares  of  South  Shore  Oil  &  Developnifiit  Co.  stock 
(par.  10  ccn^.'^'i . 

United  States  Corporation:  In  January  1937  distributed 
cne-fcurtli  .^hare  of  Ciowiston  Realty  &  Development  Co. 
Stock. 

Waialua  Actricnltural  Co.,  Ltd.:  In  November  1936  d  - 
tr;but(  d  one-tenth  share  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd., 
sic  k.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Waialua  Co.  is  row 
ofTerinc  an  additional  i.ssue  of  its  own  stock  to  stockholders 
most  of  the  proceeds  thercfiom  to  be  used  for  further  pur- 
chases of  Hawaiian  Pmt apple  Co.  stock. 

1,T^"T  OF  oot^-r-.^xTr s  wiiTrii  rt-niNC  thi:  r-\5T  yf,\t?  it.',\"r  orrrrPF'^  rrn<~f<i 

TO     PROVIDF     FUNDS    FOR    DIVIDENDS    OR    TO     REIMBURSE    TREASURY     Full 

Dr\iDEr.rs  r.MD  ■ 

B'-'rjtiiofi"  Brcv.lniT  Corporation. 
Browp.  KrJ.ber  Co.' 


'  In  almo't  all  caics  funds  for  other  ptirpcsrs  were  raised  through 
the  same  oiTering. 

'  Stock  issued  to  redeem  notes  paid  as  a  dividend  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Casco  Products  Corporation. 
Cluof   Pcaoody  k  Co  .  Inc 
Consei'datCMd  Retail  Stores. 
Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 


En- 


orso: 


El 


eci 


ric  Ma:iuf..i 


ig  Co. 


C-iuierai  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

A,  Hollander  &•  Sc  n. 

Interna* icnal  Rad:c  Co'-poratica. 

G.  KjcUi^cr  Brewing  Co. 

R    G.  Le  Tourneau. 

R    H.  Macv  k  Co. 

Merchant  Calculating  Macliinc  Co, 

Mjn/ig ornery  Ward  k  Co. 

New  Britain  Machine  Co. 

R^'lance  Electric  &■  En-:neering  Co. 

Sinior.d.^  Saw  i.  Stcci  Co. 

Standard  Tub;:  Co. 

Sundsi-and  Machine  Toe-  Co.' 

Veeder  Toot  Ccrpora'ion. 

Yellow  Tru.:k  &  Coach  M.uiufactu;  Ln.Et  Co. 

Note. — The  surtax  on  unci-'.r'.bu'.x:  j"<^:i's  :-  o 
for  th.e  additional  stcx'k  issue  of  Ph.ilh;)'^  Pr-r-^h -"im  Co,  V.ow  In 
rerisf^Tion  and  for  the  one  contemplated  by  I  u.ihim  Ste*'!  Co. 
Gr.ibK-r  MFi",v,f;-ir»-ir:;;c>  r<  h.as  a  Ptock  i-^ue'r-^w  in  registration 
to  provide  funds  to  rec^eem  :•!■:  tes  ts'-ued  i\5  a  d.v;der,d. 


e  ,^rt  re?Tx^nstble 


A  Job  for  t!ie  Women 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VIRGINIA  E.  JENCKES 

(>F  iNr:.\N.\ 

L\  TilK  HOU<i;  OF  KKPKKSKXTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  Noiernbcr  17,  1937 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON   HERALD 


Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  brin? 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.«;e  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation,  especially  American. 
women,  a  terrible  injustice  which  prevails  m  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  which  is  bem^  perpetrated  apamst  tiie  tax- 
payers of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  permitted 
to  vote.  The  ciiizcn;>  of  the  Di.stnct  of  Columbia  are  not 
allowed  to  express  their  desires  at  the  balht  box  on  issues 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  District.  notWiih.s'anding  the 
fact  that  tliey  arx  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  and  unfair 
taxes. 

I  desire  to  place  m  the  CoxcREssioNfL  Rrcopo  an  editorml 
which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  the  di.'-tm- 
puished  editor  and  publr.hcr  of  tlie  Wa.^hmiitun  I)  C' 
Herald  and  the  \Va:iliuipt.on  iD.  C.)  Tinie.s,  The  edit  '..a.  i.-i 
entitled  "A  J(;b  for  the  Womrn"  and  appeared  in  Uio  X.ii- 
vembcr  10,  1937,  rdiiion  of  tlio  Wiudimptcn  'D,  C.>  He- .dd 
exactly  as  given  here: 

A    JOB    FOP.    THF    U '-''.r-^V 

-Menc  with  idiot.';  and  criminals  the  re.sident.s  of  Washington  are 
df-nled  self-povernnunt, 

Thi.'^  condition  at  thr-  hm-t  ard  r;ir!;il  rf  the  world's  most 
powerful  and  respected  democracy  d< m-s  tiie  text  and  the  spirit 
cf  the  Declaration  of  Indcpei.d^fice  u]).:n  which  the  democracy 
wa.^  huilt 

The  rienirU  hr,,';  a  color  of  lefral  anthenty  hetoui^e  of  r  clause  In 
tho  C>n=t.:u;i  n  wh.rli  w:i>  written  in  a  day  when  the  modern 
Wiv  hinj;tu;i  v.;.;i  not  even  a  dream  cf  wildest  fancy. 

\\  b.cn  th.e  Constitut.  ii  was  wiitten  Congress  Insisted  that  It 
rlcne  Ehor'd  make  the  la-\\.'  l^r  vhatcvcr  district  should  become 
the  jH'rmanent  seat  oi   the  l-edtraJ   <  Knernment 

Who  could  have  foreseeil  a  e.i>  ..  ejf.i  s^i  jmii','.  by  1037.  a  city 
o'  1000.000  which  our  plannnr-  (^■t'o's  :.::'.  ;  ;i'f>"  In  10  years 
more? 

Clearly  l.hc  Conr^titutlon.  a^;  it  .ttanc:.s,  i.s  workmc  .against  the 
real   mtereste   of   democracy.     For   1,000,000   Aniericans   cannt  t    be 


"Stock  issued  to  redeem  notes  paid  as  a  dividend  and  fur  uther 
purposes. 


I  I 
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r; 


denied  their  v^tirg  rirh'is  and 
democracy 

Washington lans  today  are  n. 
exaggeration  to  say  we  are  as 
elgn  dictator.     Thc^e  people   pta 
government.     Do  ue^     They   ir 
ct  the  rulers.     Are  we'' 

Nobody  is  being  shot  In  th< 
administration,  and  we  can  = 
up.  and  il  that  is  consolation 
most  of  It 

But   the   fact   remains   that 
contrary   to  democratic   princi 

We  lead  the  Nation's  cities 
in  tuberculceis  deaths.     For  y 
the   five  cities  which   the 
reports  show  are  the  worst 

The  state  of  our  municipal 
Capital  has  been  an  actual  ba 
cal  year  with  an  illegal  deficit 

The    privilege    tax.    Just 
raise   in  real-eetate  taxes,   has 
In  some  cases,  the  total  tax 

And  Congress  continues  to 
burden  of  operating  this  "om 

How  much  of  this  sort  of  th 

As  long  as  Washington  is 
get  more  and  more  of  It. 

The  remedy  for  bad  govemrAent 
the  people  of  Washington.     Tlie 
vote.    Liberty  and  the  vote  were 
a  fight  in  which  no  holds  wer; 

Washington  can  get  liberty  and 
some  hard  facts  and  doing  son.e 

Appeals  to  sweet  reason  and 
don't  work  with  Congress. 

Able  citizens  have  been  doi^g 
they  get   is  an  annual  glassy 
the   business  of   appeasing  th 
fellow  out  of  his  Job  if  he  doe4n 

Pear,   not   faith,  is   what   it 
politician's  concern.    We  peopl 
those  voters  back  home  to  roxi^ 

We  can  earn  it  by  putting  u 
been  seen,  literally,  since  Sair 
throw  British  tea  into  the  Bo^on 

In  that  Revolution,  the  men 
stayed  at  home.     Each  did  a 
this  time,  the  women  have  gdt 
them,  too.  if  need  be.     It  is  not 
fight   for   recognition   of   rightf 
campaign  based  on  feminism 

This   is   everybody's   problen. 
show  they  can  handle  it. 

The   women   know   how 
passing  the  hat  for  hot  lunches 
lessly  while   slum  babies  die 
of   their  own   children   in  a 
getting  ahead,  either  in 
unless  he  knows  a  Senator  oi 
any  administration. 

Too  many  Washlngtonians  hk 
have  their  little  circle  of  frier  ds 
lobbying  or   law   or   governmer 
right  little  world  of  their  own. 

The  women  of  Washington 
start  a  real  campaign  for  the  i 

Today's  the  day  to  start. 

Let's  see  a  show  of  hands. 
Join  for  the  duration  of  the — icell 


ere  chattels  of  Congrese.     It   is  no 

helpless  as  the  victims  of  any  for- 

;•  ta.xes  and   have  no  voice   m  the 

e   not  represented   in  the   c^JuncUs 

streets  here  for  being  again.>t  the 
ill  complain  without  being  beaten 
for  not  having  the  vote,  make  the 

Washington    Is   governed    In   a   •way 

)les.     And   badly   goverrued. 

n  infant  mortality.     We  are  second 

jars  Washington  has  ranked  among 

Dep  irtment  of   Ju.stlce's  uniform  crime 

ridden   In   the  country. 

nances  is  a  perennial  scandal.    The 

;ikrupt  twice.     It  closed  the  last  ris- 


Govei  n 


Bill  Providing  for  Go> 
12  Federal 


EXTENSIO 


Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr. 
Bankers'  Association  have 
passage  of  H.  R.  7230,  a  bill 
150  Members  of  the  House 
Government  o'wnership  of 
few  State  banking  associatiofcis 
is  my  impression  that  the 
standing  of  what  the  bill  piirports 


the  United  States  still  be  called  a 


enajcted    this   past    year,    along    with    a 

struck   business  a  staggering   blow. 

I^yments  have  been  nearly  doubled. 

nege  on  its  plain  duty  to  share  the 

mental"  city  j 

ng  can  you  take? 

governed  from  afar  you  are  going  to 

,  for  democracy  denied,  lies  with 
rest  of  the  United  States  has  the 
won  by  a  fight;  a  long  fight,  and 
barred. 

the  vote  for  itself  only  by  facing 
hard  work, 
statements  of  profound  logic   Just 

that  sort  of  thing  for  years      All 

stare.     Then   Congress  get.?  dTSTi  to 

folks  back   home   who   can   vote  a 

t  do  what's  wanted. 

takes   to   move   the   mountain  of    a 

f  of  Washington  can  get  the  help  of 

that  concern  only  if  we  earn  it. 

a  fight  for  the  vote  such  as  has  not 

Adams  led  a  group   of   patriots  to 

Harbor. 

3id  the  tea  throwing  and  the  women 

oble  Job  and  an  effective  one.     But 

to  come   out   with   the  men- -lead 

a  shooting  job,  but  a  plain,  open 

Not   a   su3ragette   thing      Not   a 

But   the  women    are  entitk-d   to 

wrofig   things   Eire.     Mothers  have   been 

in  the  schools,  standing  by  help- 

worn'ing  secretly   about  the   future 

where  a  youngster's  chance?   of 

ment  or  business,   are  pretty  tUm 

a  big-wig  in  the  administration — 


tcwn 


Te  been  ducking  their  duty      They 

their  little  groove  of  politics  or 

t.     They  are   within  a  tight    little, 

can    shatter   that    smug   fron*    and 
ote. 


How   many   women   are   willing  to 
■',  if  necessary,  war'' 

Eleanor  Patterson. 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WRI(}HT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATRTS 
Wednesday,  Uovemher  17,  1937 
Speiker 


ofBcials    of    the    American 

commenced  a  fight  against  the 

which  is  sponsored  by  more  than 

i)f  Representatives,  providing  for 

12  Federal  Reserve  banks.     A 

are  also  opposing  this  bill.    It 

(Opposition  is  due  to  a  misunder- 

to  do,  except  in  the  case 


tJie 


ernment  Ownership  of  the 
Reserve  Banks 


of  the  ofTicials  of  a  few  large  banking  corporations.  v;ho  pre- 
fer to  have  charge  of  the  money  and  credit  facllitie.'?  of  this 
Nation  instead  of  permitting  the  Gcvcrnment  to  have  any 
control  over  them. 

STOCK  ARCr^ENTS   AGAINST   Ct'  L 

The  stock  arguments  made  asainst  the  bill,  all  of  which 
are  unfounded,  are  these: 

Rrst.  Tliat  it  threatens  the  dual  banking  system. 

Second.  That  it  is  intended  to  enforce  a  imified  banking 
system  under  the  control  of  a  Federal  agency. 

Third.  That  ;t  would  serve  as  a  possible  entennK  wrdc.f"  In 
the  field  of  Government  ov.-nei'-hip  of  the  entire  banking 
system. 

Let  me  answer  the  fli'st  argument ;  the  prcpo.'al.  if  it  be- 
comes a  law.  will  not  threaten  the  diuil  system,  but  will  pre- 
serve it.  Under  pre:.7ent  laws  only  7.000  bank.s  are  permitted 
to  u.-<e  the  Federal  Reserve  bai.kini,'  .>ystem.  Less  than  1,000 
of  these  banks  are  State  bauk.s.  The  9,000  othor  banks, 
winch  hold  State  charters,  do  not  belong  to  the  system,  and 
do  not  receive  benvfiis  from  it.  If  prtsrnt  laws  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  remain,  the  State  bankinp- 
systems  are  on  tho  way  out.  I  predict  they  will  not  survive 
many  vars  unless  tht>y  are  given  advantages  so.mewhat  on  a 
parity  v.iih  national  banks  in  the  use  of  the  Gcvcrnmcnt's 
credit. 

Under  our  proposal,  a'.l  these  State  banks  w:I]  bp  permitted 
to  receive  the  same  b'-neflt,-.  advantages,  and  opportunities 
from  tho  12  Fedeial  Rfserve  bank.s  that  national  banks  now 
recei\e.  They  will  not  be  roquirt-d  to  remain  in  tiie  Sys- 
tem unless  they  desire.  They  will  not  be  forced  in.  They 
will  not  be  forced  out — neither  will  they  be  forced  to  remain  in 
the  System  after  they  have  become  affiliated  with  it.  The. 
connection  of  the.se  9.O00  nonmember  bank:^  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  Sy^tem  w.ll  be  pt^rmi.s^ive  and  voluntary, 
and  in  no  way  compulsory.  Tliey  can  get  out  whenever  they 
choose  and  for  any  reason  or  no  reu.>on  if  they  choo.-e  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  in^stead  of  the  prop..;saI  threatening  the  dual 
barking  system,  our  present  laws  and  practices  threaten  the 
dual  banking  system,  and  our  proposal,  if  enac'ed.  will  res- 
cue It. 

TTVIFIXD   STSTI:M    NOT  CONTTM  P!  ATFB 

I'  IS  not  contemplated  that  a  unified  system  will  h<'  forced 
under  this  proposal.  It  will  p.rmit  those  State  bank.'^  and 
national  banks  v.-hich  affiliate  with  the  System  to  work  in  uni- 
son, but  will  in  no  way  compel  any  State  bank  lo  become 
afSliated:  if  it  has  aTiliatt^i.  our  propasal  will  not  compel 
It  to  rcm.am  affiliated  if  ii  does  not  chcKjse  to  do  so. 

OWNERMCIP     Of      ENTTRE     BANKING     SYSTEM     NOT     PKn.'^arD 

In  answer  to  the  third  objection  that  is  urged,  the  12 
Federal  Rf  sei-ve  banks  are  not  cngag'^d  m  what  li  known  as  a 
purely  banking  business — they  are  enL'an^d  m  the  busme.-s  of 
Lsuing  the  Government's  money  and  credit.  Our  gioup  does 
not  have  in  mind  the  ownership  of  the  entire  banking  .system 
in  presenting  this  proposal;  neither  do  we  have  m  mind  that 
It  w;ll  serve  as  an  entering  wedge  into  that  field.  It  is  our 
view  that  all  banks  should  be  permitted  In  receive  the  benefiis 
of  this  great  System  Instead  of  a  few  banks,  and  that  all  com- 
munities in  this  Nation  should  be  served  by  the  u^e  of  the 
Governments  credit,  and  not  restrict  such  beneiits  to  the 
large  cities  and  a  few  communities. 

NO     EANK^ULS     TO     F.K    ON     BOARD 

Another  objection  urged  by  the  banks  is  that  it  will  divorce 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  the  lending  institutions, 
the  national  and  State  banks  that  are  now  members  of  the 
System,  and  not  permit  officers  of  bank.",  to  become  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  R-!^erve  bank-s. 
Cm-  proposal  will  prevent  bankers  from  bemg  on  this  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  It  is  not  right  for  the  money-issuing 
privileges  of  thts  Nation  to  be  exercL^ed  by  bankers  who 
could  serve  their  own  selfish  interest.  Those  who  insist  that 
ba-ikers  r.hculd  have  any  control  whatsoever  ovi-r  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  should,  m  order  to  bo  consistent. 
insLst  that  the  members  of  the  Jntersta'e  Commerce  Com- 
mission be  owners  of  the  railroads.  It  is  just  as  rr-,a.-onable 
for  the  railroad  owners  to  control  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  fix  rates  in  their  c-.vn  intcri'Si  a.^  it  is  lur 
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the  bankers  to  control  the  Federal  Resene  B:\nking  System 
and  be  privilered  to  use,  if  they  desire  to  do  ,so,  the  credit 
of  the  Nation  in  their  own  interest  and  in  their  oum  belialf* 
Tlie  same  argunv^m  carried  to  it.-,  logical  end  would  cause 
one  to  insist  that  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  be  compased  of  owners  of  radio  siations,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Tiade  Commission  should  be 
sclectt  d  from  officials  of  the  large  busmess  and  industrial 
concerns  of  the  Nation.    . 

TWENTT-FOUR    BANKS    OF    THE    NEARLY     16,000    BANTLS    OWN    PEACTICALLY 
ONE-THIRD    OF    ALL    BANKING    RESOURCES 

Tv^-enty-fojr  banks  own  30  1  percent,  or  almost  one-third, 
of  the  entire  banking  resources  of  this  Nation.  At  the 
l;i.-t  report  there  were  15,964  other  banks.  These  24  banks 
are  located  13  in  New  York  City,  2  in  Cahfomia.  3  in 
Illinois,  1  m  I*lassachusetts,  3  in  Pennsylvania,  1  in  Michigan, 
and  1  in  Ohio.  Dunng  the  depression  the  resources  of  these 
24  banks  increased  25  percent,  or  over  $16,000,000,000  to 
$20  000,000.000. 

A  study  which  I  completed  a  few  months  ago,  and  which 
was  In.serted  in  the  Congression.^l  Record  at  the  time,  is 
convincing  that  there  Is  a  concentration  of  banking  resources 
of  the  24  leading  commercial  banks;  that  there  is  a  further 
community  ol'  interest  as  indicated  by  the  interlocking  direc- 
torates m  thf  leading  banks;  that  there  is  a  well-established 
trend  toward  fewer  and  larger  banks;  that  the  trend  is  more 
rapid  and  omsistent  with  banks  than  with  nonfinancial 
corpnration.s. 

During  the  period  1921-36.  the  total  number  of  com- 
mercial banks  decreased  from  30.848  to  15,988.  There  Is 
concentratioE  and  control  of  wealth  in  the  leading  banks  of 
this  country.  The  officials  of  these  leading  banks  have  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  activities  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers As.sociaticn  and  many  State  associations. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  that  Government  officials 
who  cannot  serve  their  o^ti  selfish  interest  have  control  over 
the  money-issuing  privileges  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
Ls  further  in  the  Interest  of  all  the  banks  of  this  Nation, 
except  possibly  the  24  leading  banks  I  have  mentioned,  for 
the  Government  to  own  the  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  and 
the  facibties  of  the.se  institutions  used  in  the  interest  of  all 
banks,  not  a  few,  and  in  the  interest  of  all  business,  labor, 
and  agriculture. 

INDEPENDENT     BANKS   AJM3   INDEPENDENT   BUSINESS    HAVI   A   COMMON 

PHOBLEM 

I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to  give  this  question  serious 
consideration.  Monopoly  is  rearing  its  head  in  the  banking 
business.  K  something  is  not  done,  the  unit  bank  will  fade 
out  of  the  tiicture  and  the  dual  system  will  be  destroyed. 
Independent  banks  and  independent  businessmen  have  a 
cause  in  common.  All  Members  of  Congress  who  are  op- 
posed to  a  few  wise  men  from  the  East  dictating  and  con- 
trolling banking,  retail  distribution,  and  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness, should  ijlve  this  question  very  careful  thought  and  con- 
sideration. 


Radio  Address  of  the  President  Commending 
Community  Chests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF    C0LOR.A.DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  17,  1937 


RADIO  ADDRBSS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATES, 
IN  CONNECnON  WITH  THE  ANNU.\L  COMMUNITY  MOBILI- 
ZATION FOR  HUMAN  NEEDS.  BROADCAST  FROM  POUGH- 
KEEPSIE,    N.    Y.,    OCTOBER    18,    1937 


in  connection  with  the  annual  community  mobilization  for 
human  needs,  from  Pou,::hkeepsie.  N.  Y..  Octob*n-  18,  1937: 

Chairman  Taft.  Cominunity  Ch<^st  workers,  friends  of  human 
needs,  rrich  year,  as  we  emcrg-e  further  from  the  insecurity  and 
wa:ii  of  the  depres5lon,  we  have  a  belter  right  to  look  back  with 
satisfaction  at  the  ground  which  we  have  covered.  But  even 
while  we  can  take  satisfaction  in  this  glance  backv.ard  we  have 
a  serious.  :nr.scapable  obli^iation  to  look  forward  at  the  same  time 
and  to  do  it  with  honcety  and  vision. 

Tliere  i.s  danger  that  we  may  be  blinded  by  the  welcome  light 
of  returning  prosperity  to  the  very  real  need  that  still  exists  for  a 
considerable  part  of  our  population.  We  must  not  forect  that 
there  are  people  who  are  still  htuigry,  their  children  undernour- 
Lshed;  that  rass  are  the  clothing  of  many  of  our  countrymen  and 
ml.serable  shacks  or  crowded  city  tenements  tlielr  cr'iy  h^  me. 
These  are  the  things  that  make  it  imperative  for  us  to  go"  forward 
Without  hesitation  In  our  eflort*  to  brmg  security,  opportunity, 
and  a  decent  standard  of  living  to  aU  our  people,  so  thru  our 
prosperity  may  be  a  niore  true  prosperity  for  the  whole  Nation. 

In  this  great  effort  to  better  the  conditions  of  those  who  do  not 
now  share  the  freedom  from  actual  want  which  most  of  ii=  erjcy, 
it  IS  important  that  aU  agencies  both  public  and  private,  receive 
the  Nation's  support.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  re.sponsi- 
bility  which  the  pi.iblic  aesumed  through  Its  government,  local  or 
natioiia!,  for  the  problem.^  of  welfare  lcs.sens  the  need  fcr  the 
many  services  of  the  private  agencies.  This  need  continues  and 
can  only  be  met  with  generous  support  from  those  who  are  fi  rtu- 
nate  in  their  ability  to  give,  even  though  the  gift  be  relati\e;v  a 
small  one. 

Again  this  year,  community  chests  representing  these  aji-nciee 
In  your  own  community,  will  appeal  to  you  for  moral  and  financial 
support  so  that  these  needs  may  be  met.  All  of  us  have  an  obli- 
gation to  face  this  need  honeL^tly  and  then  to  give  as  generously 
as  our  individual  means  will  permit.  To  help  our  neighbors  is  a 
part  of  the  best  American  tradition.  For  'us  the  long  view  of  life 
ha.'^   included    at    every   turn   the   pnnciple   of   mutual    aid. 

The  Federal  Government,  with  the  return  of  prosperity,  must 
more  and  more  narrow  the  circle  of  its  rehef  activities  and"  recuee 
the  amount  of  Federal  revenue  to  be  orpended  in  tlie  amelioration 
of  human  want  and  distress  in  the  various  communltie.'=  of  otir  land. 
I  say  this  because  we  all  agree  that  unless  Fed<  rtil  taxes  are 
to  be  greatly  increased,  the  expenditures  have  to  bt  brought  wahm 
the  existing  tax  roceipUs.  Although  Federal  Government  relief 
activities  have  to  be  curtailed,  there  must  needs  be  no  abatement 
of  State,  local,  and  Individual  relief  work  Indeed,  local  and 
private  activities  must  be  increa.sed. 

I  would,  therefore,  make  an  especial  appeal  that  Federal  officials 
and  our  Government  employees  wherever  they  are  found  ought  to 
take  a  leading  part  In  cooperating  with  local  and  community  relief 
workers  in  carrying  forward  their  unremitting  campaign  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  want  and  suffering  that  still  stalk  the  land. 
The  wholehearted  cooperation  of  Federal  workers  will  not  only  a.d 
the  work  immediately  In  hand  but  it  will  also  afford  an  excellent 
and  practical  example  of  the  right  community  spirit. 

And  as  I  dwell  upon  the  practical  force  of  good  example  In  well- 
doing there  comes  to  my  mind  the  example  of  the  city  of  Denver 
which  now  for  half  a  century  has  given  to  the  other  citie,*;  of  the 
c»untry.  Denver,  I  am  infonned,  Is  observing  tonight  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Joint  financing.  The  Denver  beginning  was  a  fore- 
runner of  what  has  been  developed  Into  the  450  community  chests 
of  the  country. 

State  and  local  governments  are  assuming  an  Increased  respon- 
sfbillty  for  those  unable  to  work,  for  those  who  are  ill,  for  the 
provision  of  adequate  educational  and  recreational  opportunities 
for  all  In  every  American  community  the  generosity  of  private 
giving  makes  possible  the  never-ceasing  campaign  waged  by  private 
welfare  agencies  to  bring  opportunities  otherwise  denied,  to  render 
needed  services  not  otherwise  available  and  to  plcneer  m  new 
fields  that  widen  the  horizon  of  us  all 

TMs  work  can  only  go  forward  with  the  generoiLs  cooperation  of 
all  of  us.  The  community  chest  offers  us  once  again  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  fundamental  belief  In  the  principles  on 
which  our  democracy  was  founded,  by  the  generous,  wholehearted, 
and  spont-aneous  giving  of  our  money  and  our  good  will.  I  ask  you 
to  tielp  even  more  greatly  than  ever  before. 


Agrricultural  Prosperity  Has  Not  Yet  Come  to  the 
Third  District  of  Nebraska 


IN 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foilo^ing 
radio  address  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  delivered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEEAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Kovemher  17.  1937 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  report  to  you  and 
tlie  membership  of  thLs  House  that  during  the  short  time 
I  have  been  away  from  Washington  I  have  \isitrd  20  of 
the  22  counties  in  the  Third  District  of  Nebraska  which  I 
have  tlie  honor  of  representing  in  tins  honorable  body. 
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Before  I'^av'i'ne:  my  ri:.-:r:c' 
people  :r..j:'^  I  "vculci  report  t 
5h:p    the    conditicn.s    which 
.  seven  or  eight  of  those  coun 
and  every  resource  of  cur  Go 
to  keep  'he  farmers  m  those  : 
In  other  counties  we  have 
of  corn.    So  that  in  those  coui 
conditions  are  somewhat  bett 
when  we  had  a  total  crop  fail 
However,  the  membership  o 
notwithstanding  this  partial 
and  that  whatever  the  farm 
v,:;i  be  sold  to  pay  debts  and 
In  the  counties  where  the 
relief  must  continue  to  come 
Governments.     In    these   cour. 
there  is  and  has  been  human 
counties  we  must  be  lenient  in 
seed  loans.    In  some  cases  the 
be  paid  and  should  be  cancel 
the  movie-news  pictures,  and 
Government  ofEcials  continue 
top^  that   the  farmer  "is  in 
today  than  ever  before.    This 
impression  because  that  is  abs 
in  my  district.    I  resent  these 
people  here  to  believe  that  our 
I  say  they  are  worse  cff  toda]' 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  muqh 
have  a  longer  time  to  spend 
It  requires  considerable  time 
is  my  belief  that  I  have  been 
district  to  represent  and  to  s 
that  I  am  sent  here  by  these 
and   their  wishes.     Therefore 
today  we  come  for  a  special  s 
that  we  have  no  program  to  w 
transact.     I  feel  that  if  there 
been  allowed  to  stay  home  t( 
visit   with   cur  p-^opl^^   and   to 
home.     I  feel   that   these   idle 
could  be  better  put  to  real  us 
from  our  people  back  hom.e. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  durin 
cover  my  district  I  feel  that  I 
conditions  there  and  also  feel 
constituents  I  know  in  som.e 
do  whr.e  I  am  here. 

Mr^  Speaker,  m.y  district  is 
There  are  approximately  300 
c'Tunti-'s   and   who   live   from 
Therefore  the  people  there  are 
we  do  here  during  this  session 
Ir.'ion   on  a   permanent  farm 
tacts  uith  the  people  back  her 
forceful  feeling  against  anythi 
in  any  farm  bill  we  pass. 

Tr.e  pe:pl?  m  my  district  fe«il 
n::ney    on    fain:    crops    to   stc 
prcgiam.      Most    of    them    fee 
program,  has  boen  cf  som.e  bene 
feeling  t±iat  when  v.-e  do  draw 
will  be  nothmi  cc.mpulsory  a 
f-ncs  and  penalties  or  regimxent; 
take  away  from  the  farmers 
independence  on  their  own  fa 
Mr.   Speaker,   the  people   in 
has  been  an  undue  amoimt  of 
and  seed  loans  m  cases  where 
crops  to  even  feed  what  anima 
Many  of  these  farmers  feel  th: 
them  to  repay  feed  and  seed  Ic 
VN'hen  they  do  raise  a  crop,  sho 
this  House.     I  hope  the  House 
bill  and  give  me  the  hearuag  I 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  promised  the 
you  and  the  House  membt^r- 
<LSt  in  that  district.  About 
les  are  still  drought  stricken 
■ernment  is  needed  there  now 
tricken  counties  on  the  farm. 
had  a  partial  to  a  fair  crop 
ties  where  we  did  have  a  crop 

'?r  than  they  were  a  year  ago 
ire. 

this  House  should  know  that 
:rop,   condition.5  are  not   good 
in  my  district  have  raised 
to  keep  hum.anity  alive. 

failure  has  been  complete 

from   the  Federal   and  S^ate 

ties    especially.    Mr.    Spcak-jr. 

:uffer;ng.     In  these  and  other 

the  Collection  of  our  feed  and 

::se  feed  and  seed  loans  cannot 

?d  entirely.     The  newspapers. 

even  Members  here  and  hich 

now  to  shout  from  the  house - 

over."    That  he  is  better  off 

is  giving  the  country  a  v.Torg 

utely  not  true  cf  the  farmers 

statements  which  would  lead 

fanners  are  so  well  off  tDdav- 


n 


bcu 


disappointed  that  I  did  not 

ith  the  people  in  my  district. 

o  travel  over  22  counties.     It 

sent  here  by  the  people  of  my 

for  them.     It  is  m.y  belief 

people  to  e.\T)re.^s  their  views 

I  feel  very   badly    that  here 

sion  of  Congress  only  to  find 

rk  on  and  no  real  business  to 

js  no  program  vv-e  should  have 

get  a  better  opportunity  to 

set   better   instrucncns   from 

hours  we  are   spending  here 

:  in  asking  more  instructions 

:  the  short  time  tha^  I  h:-,d  to 

have  some  sort  of  picture  of 

that  from  con*act   with  my 

anner  what  they  wish  me  to 


CO 


urely  an  agricultural  district. 

)0  people  v.ho  live  m  my  22 

the    resources   cf    the    farms. 

intensely  interested  in  what 

egardinj  the  proposed  legis- 

rneasnre.     In  all  of  my  con- 

le  I  found  a  determi.ned  and 

:g  that  vv-ould  be  cempulsory 


cp 


ip 


that  the  loaning  of  Federal 

the    speculator    is    a    good 

that    the    soil    conservation 

It.    But  there  is  a  unanimous 

a  farm,  measui'e  that  there 

It.    That  there  will  b-:  no 

ticn  which  in  any  way  would 

tjheir  freedom  and  individual 

ijms. 

my   district   feel   that   there 

force  in  collections  of  feed 
iarmers  did  not  raise  enough 

Is  they  have  on  their  farm.s. 

m.y  bill  which  would  allow 

ins  bushel-for-bushel  m  k.nd 

uld  be  given  consideration  by 

committee  will  consider  th.is 

merit  on  that  bilL 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  in  my  district  are  dcbt-burd  ned. 
They  no  longer  can  afford  to  borrow  money.  If  the  pre.sent 
conditions  continue,  these  debt-burdened  farmers  will  bo 
forced  on  relief  and  out  of  the  farm  homes  in  whrh  many 
of  them  have  lived  for  30  or  more  years.  These  farmers 
need  refinancing  and  not  more  indebtedness.  These  farm-^rs 
in  my  district  are  anxious  that  we  make  perinan' r.*  -li- 
3  ,  percent  on  land-bank  loans  and  commi.ssioner  i-i.in.e. 
These  farmers  are  pleading  for  the  pai.^age  of  our  bill  to 
refinance  their  indebtedness  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  wiih 
a  long  anicrr-zation  period.  M,i:iy  of  them  agree  with  mc 
that  if  we  c  )Uld  pass  this  refinance  b.ll  in  this  House  and  if 
God  .-Mmirhtly  would  give  us  bounteous  crops,  we  would 
need  no  other  farm-relief  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  inve.stigatjon  over  my  ov/n  district  leads 
me  :o  believe  that  our  farmers  arp  opposed  to  any  trad" 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  which  resul*  in  putting  our 
f-v.-ii  farmers  into  competition  with  farmers  of  foreign  lands. 
The  farmers  in  my  district  are  against  surrendering  the 
American  farm  m.arket  to  foreign  farmers.  Our  farm-r  are 
willing  to  trade  with  foreigners  for  those  things  v.h.rh  v.-  d'i 
not  have  for  sale.  They  are  even  willing  to  buy  farm  piod- 
ucts  from  foreigners  when  we  do  not  ra:.se  enough  farm 
produce  to  feed  ourselves.  But  ihey  are  opp^-ised  to  putt.ng 
the  foreign  farmer  into  the  American  m.arket  when  cur  own 
farmers  have  anything  to  sell  in  their  owri  market. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  call  your  attention  to  th"  proinu^es  v.hich 
v.e:>.  niade  to  our  farmers  in  the  campaign  to  eliminate  pro- 
Inbiiion  m  our  land.  Our  farmers  were  then  promi.---d  a 
great  market  for  their  corn  and  grain  if  they  would  elimi- 
nate prohibition.  But  that  promise  has  not  been  carried  out. 
V.'e  find  today  that  the  foreign  blackstrap  molasses  trust  is 
bringing  this  molasses  into  our  country  and  cL^^tilling  it  Into 
alcrhcil  and  destroying  a  market  for  miilions  of  bushejs  ui 
.■^L.T.-  rican  corn  and  grain  annually. 

In  .my  State  farmers  have  hoped  some  day  to  manufacture 
alcohol  from  their  corn  gram  and  other  farm  produc.s  in 
ord-r  to  distill  industrial  and  spirits  alcohol.  In  this  way 
many  of  our  farm.ers  hoped  to  eliminate  any  danger  of  farm 
surplus.  However,  we  find  that  this  meritorious  plan  of  our 
farmers  and  their  dream  of  expanding  the  use  of  Am.encan 
farm  products  is  being  destroyed  by  inroads  made  by  the 
products  of  foreign  farmers  to  who.m  we  are  opening  the 
doors  of  the  American  farmers'  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Am.erican  market  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  first  of  all.  Faimers  in  my  district  lock  with 
fear  and  trembling  over  the  importations  of  fats  and  oils 
meats  and  grams  from  foreign  lands  into  their  own  market  at 
a  time  we  tell  them  we  plan  a  permanent  farm  crop  reduc- 
tion control  prosram.  Many  of  them  feel  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  raise  all  the  food  Aniericans  can  consume  and 
then  discuss  the  destruction  of  surplus  fed.  Tliat  is  why 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  farmers  in  my  district  who  have  felt 
the  ravages  of  four  or  five  complete  crop  fa.lures  fear  a-y 
plan  whereby  we  may  destroy  any  food  whatever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  my  district  are  grateful  for 
whatever  aid  v.-hich  has  come  to  them  thrcu -h  -h-^*  Fr-'  -\\ 
relief  programs.  But  they  are  Americans  who  love  their 
country  and  pray  for  good  statesm.anship  in  government. 
They  pray  for  com^mon-sense  legislation  and  careful  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  money  which  they  recognize  is  their  own  tax 
m.oney  which  we  so  liberally  .spend  here.  The  people  in  mv 
ca  trict  urge  upon  me  as  their  Representative  to  protect  their 
interests  in  the  expenditure  of  their  tax  dollar.  They  are 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  was'e  in  the  distribution  of ''heir 
funds  and  I  urge  ycu  that  whatever  is  done  here  in  the  way 
of  appropriations  that  these  funds  be  spent  wisely,  econom- 
ically, and  cfSciently  in  order  that  every  dollar  so  expended 
is  used  for  the  purpose  intended.  These  prcple  whose  in- 
terests I  must  guard  in  this  gi-eat  legislative  bodv  are  the 
best  people  of  .America  Mr  Speaker.  They  are  no^  paru-- 
pcht.cally  minded.  Th.y  are  people  whose  ancestors  came 
from  ail  parts  of  the  world. 

They  represent  great  pioneers  who  had  th-^ir  beginn  ngs 
in  Eurcp-  and  later  from  Virginia.  Wi^cnn-m.  and  e'ther 
States.     They  broke  the  raw  prairie3  c.f  Ntbiaska  and  built 
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great  farm?  and  comfortable  home-;  for  their  familie.'^.  They 
represent  thos-  who  opened  the  old  Oregon  Ti-ail  and  drove 
the  covered  wagon  to  the  gold  fields  of  California.  Tliev 
are  those  who  fought  the  wild  man  and  who  have  gone 
through  many  other  droughts  and  dust  storms  and  insect 
plague,  and  tilizzards.  Tliey  represent  the  hardy  pioneer 
man  and  wom.an  of  early  American  history  and  who  todav 
find  themselves  facing  many  of  the  battles  which  their 
pioneer  forefathers  faced  years  before  them.  Tliey  have 
the  inspiration  of  those  early  pioneers  and  they  love  America 
and  love  the  land  from  which  they  dig  their  daily  bread. 
Tlney  are  sericus  in  the  selection  of  the  men  they  send  to 
their  State  and  National  lawmaking  bodies.  They  are  hard- 
working, frugpl  men  and  women  who  know  what  it  means 
to  earn  a  liveahood.  So  they  are  worried  over  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  our  Federal  Treasury  today.  They  are  men 
and  women  wlio  pay  their  debts  when  that  is  possible.  They 
believe  that  the  payment  of  debts  Is  a  human  obligation. 
Therefore,  the;,-  are  worried  over  our  national  debt  of  nearly 
$40,000,000,000  and  our  spending  of  once  more  as  much  as 
is  represented  in  our  receipts.  They  are  generous  people. 
Mr.  Six-aker;  ]>eople  who  want  to  help  their  neighbors  who 
are  le.ss  fortunue.  They  are  the  people  who  were  so  liberal 
in  their  contriljutions  to  the  Red  Cross  and  to  the  sufferers 
of  the  Ohio  flMDds.  So  they  have  not  been  adverse  in  the 
expenditures  ol  great  sums  of  money  from  their  own  Treasury 
for  the  relief  in  national  depre.ssions  or  emergencies.  But 
they  are  beginning  to  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  much  savings 
could  be  made  in  better  administration  and  better  distribu- 
ticn.s  of  these  lunds.  Tliey  demand  economy  and  efficiency; 
and  if  that  is  the  objective  of  the  present  reorganization 
program.  I  fee.  they  would  want  me  to  support  it. 

For  that  ref.s<jn,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention anothtr  matter  of  spending  wluch  is  worrjnng  the 
people  of  my  district,  as  it  is  worrying  me  as  their  represent- 
ative. It  is  the  matter  of  the  moneys  collectc'd  in  social- 
security  taxes  It  is  true  that  my  district  is  composed 
mostly  of  farmers.  But  in  my  district  are  niany  merchants. 
small  factories,  and  people  who  employ  others.  Hundreds 
of  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  a-:  employers,  pay  into  the  social- 
security  fund  and  thousands  of  employees  also  pay  into 
that  fund.  Under  the  law.  the.se  taxes  are  collect^^d  from 
the  workers  and  employers  as  a  trust  fund,  out  of  which 
old-age  pensions  are  to  bo  paid  as  they  accrue.  Tlie  t.axe.> 
are  being  colic :ted.  But  here  we  find  that  this  money  goes 
into  the  gcneril  fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  being  spent 
for  general  go. -ernment  exi>;nses  as  fast  as  they  come  in. 
Our  Trea.'^ury  simply  places  an  I  O  U — a  piece  of  paper — 
in  a  special  ccmpartment  of  the  cash  drawer  and  calls  if. 
the  •'Social  Secm-ity  Fund."  Instead  of  a  large  reserve,  the 
Treasury  is  accumulating  merely  a  pile  of  special  obligations 
In  this  important  trust  fund.  When  the  time  comes  to 
begin  paying  pensions,  the  bonds  will  have  to  be  sold  to 
the  pubhc  for  cash — to  the  same  public  which  is  now  paying 
in  the  social-security  taxes.  Meanwhile,  the  taxpayers  must 
pay  increasing  taxes  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  bonds. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  good  housekeeping  with  the  tax- 
payers' money.  I  hope,  at  this  special  session  of  Congress, 
that  some  of  taese  matters  shall  be  remedied  in  order  that 
the  people  bacc  home  vrill  know  that  we  are  doing  our  ut- 
most to  run  an  orderly  house  and  spending  their  money 
with  as  much  frugality  as  if  it  were  our  own  money. 

At  some  later  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  take  the  floor 
again  to  discuss  in  detail  the  matter  of  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  the  American  farmer.  In  the  meantime  I 
hope  that  Members  will  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  my 
bills  to  keep  out  of  this  country  the  competing  fats  and  oils, 
the  blackstrap  molasses,  and  other  foreign  farm  produce 
which  will  de.'troy  the  future  welfare  of  the  American 
producer.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  repeat,  in  closing, 
that  no  matter  what  the  farm  receipts  figures  show  today 
I  wish  to  deny  the  impLcations  made  so  many  times  here 
these  days  thai  the  farmers'  conditions  have  improved  so 
much.  So  far  ss  the  Third  District  of  Nebraska  is  concerned, 
the  farmers  are  no  better  off  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  I  say 
they  are  worse  off  today  than  they  were  a  year  ago.    I  only 


wi.sh  every  Member  of  this  House  could  go  with  me  through 
the  Third  District  of  Nebraska  to  see  for  himself  how  really 
"well  off'  our  farmers  are.  I  especially  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Members  from  the  industrial  East  to  this  statement. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OK    l(n\  A 

IX  THE  SENATE  oF  THE  UXITED  .<TATES 

WcdTicsday,  November  17   flcgu^latirc  day  of   Tiu:sday, 
November  16' .  1937 


ARTICLE    BY    HON.    HENRY    A     W.\I  LACE     SECRETAJiY    OP 

AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recofd  an  interesting  article  appearing  m  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  of  the  issue  of  the  14th  instant,  by 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
subject  of  a  balanced  abundance  and  the  ever-normal 
granary. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

[From  The  Now  York  Tinges  Miurazlne  o?  November  14.  19.ni 

V.-fLlA.ACT.    r-ECrS    BALANCED    AFT-NDANrr^ -IN    THF    FN' KR- NOR. MAI     GEANARY 
THE   SFCKETARV    .SEE.S    THE   SALVATION    OF   THE   FARM    AND   THE   CTTY 

I  By  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Sc-creliiry  of  -Vnculturc  l 

In  the  PUinmer  of  1934  h*'t  winds  and  drought  swept  ihr  r.  rn 
Belt  and  there  wa:  a  smaJlcr  corn  yick!  per  itcre  than  ever  tx-fore 
In  the  recorded  hi.'^tory  of  IJie  United  State^,  Apiiln.  m  1'j36  the 
sa'rc  tJnns  iiappened  and  the  yield  of  com  per  acre  wa.'.  Ipf.'^  thnn 
m  hny  other  year  with  the  one  exrep'icn  of  1934.  Not  or.v  ;)ers(:in 
In  a  huncired  on  the  Atlantic  .^caboard  can  imagine  the  wrrcka^je 
caused  by  drought.  But  one  lieeds  no  imairlnation  to  undirs-tand 
hiirh  moat  prices  Tlie  newspaper  ariicks  oil  the  New  York  koshor 
meat  Ftrike  mlpht  well  have  carried  the  headline  "Tiie  droughts 
ol   1934  and  1936  iinally  visit  New  York  City.' 

Mv-at  price?  and  livestock  production  are  determined  more  by  the 
6i7r  cf  tlir  corn  crop  than  by  any  uthcr  .-^infilo  thing.  But  the 
corn  crop  unfortunately  Is  very  .•-ubjeri  to  drought.  The  corn 
supply  atfects  not  oiUy  the  piire  ol  bed  and  pork  but  also,  to  a 
leaver  extent  that  of  butter  and  egfrs.  It  can  accuraU'ly  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  variability  cf  the  weath.er  in  tlii^  Corn  Belt  Is 
one  of  tl-.e  leadlnnr  .<;ources  of  national  disequilibrium 

I'  Is  rather  surprisinc  that  In  the  pa.-^i  we  have  ordinarily  earned 
over  from  one  year  to  the  next  only  about  7  percent  tt  the  ci  ru 
crop,  as  compiired  with  15  jx-rcent  of  the  whea*  une  3;'  I'ercent 
of  the  cot'c::  crop.  The  carry-over  of  corn  on  tlie  lane-  u!  the 
United  States  from  one  year  to  tlie  next  Is  ordmarilv  i  !..v  .ibout 
170,000.000  bushels.  This  mcan.s  that  when  a  drought  ,;ki  ti.at  of 
193G  come.s  along,  which  reduces  the  yield  by  nearly  a  billion 
bu.'^hels.  the  shortage  Is  so  appalinift  as  to  allect  m  one'  w.,y  or 
another  every  per.son  In  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  droughts?  of  recent  years.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
Nation  should  have  a  corn  carry-over  from  one  year  ;<•  the  r,ext. 
several  tlme.s  as  large  as  it  has  been  having.  In' normal  years  ;t 
should  have  a  carry-over  of  at  least  3;i0,0O0,C(.K)  bushcLs.  "instead 
of  only  170.000,000.  The  welfare  of  the  entire  Natu  n  oeni.-.n.i.s 
this.  Such  supplies  would  insure  New  York  con-sumers  against 
meat  shortage  like  that  experienced  this  fail. 

But  while  the  larger  carry-over  se<'ms  to  be  vital  from  a  con- 
sumer's jjomt  of  view,  there  are  many  com  famiers  wlio  feel 
strongly  that  their  prices  and  incomes  ought  to  be  protected  aframst 
the  price-depressme  efTect  which  It  would  be  certain  to  have  m 
the  absence  of  adequate  protective  measures.  Seme  of  tliem  n. - 
member  that  back  on  October  1.  1932,  th(»re  was  a  carrv-o\er  (  f 
2f)0  000.000  bushels,  which  was  only  90.000.000  bushels  in  rx<  -  sa 
of  the  normal  carry-over,  and  that  corn  prices  in  the  Western 
Corn  Belt  went  down  to  10  cents  a  bushel  ii,  Nevemtxr  ot  that 
year.  In  S<^uth  Dakota  certain  elevators  actually  olltred  as  low 
as  2  cents  a  bushel  for  com. 

The  big  supplies  of  corn  and  other  farm  products  In  1932  were 
accompanied  by  grief  to  farmers  which  they  are  not  likely  to 
forpet  soon.  Moreover,  their  grief  wiis  commuiiicated  at  once  to 
the  farm  machinery  and  automo^iile  lactones  and  th'-n  on  to  tlie 
steel  milLs  and  finally  In  a  thousand  different  ways  to  the  people 
Ip  New  York  City.  Com  was  so  superabundant  m  lh«  fall  ol  1932 
as  to  be  almost  worthle.ss.  But  the  abundar.ce  brouj:ljt  waBtc. 
not  plenty,  to  the  people  in  the  cities.  Thotisjinds  of  buslul^  (^f 
corn  were  burned  becau.se  corn  wivs  a  cheaper  source  of  heat  iliaii 
coal. 

Consumers  are  right  in  asklne  that  they  be  protected  from  the 
after  effects  of  droughts  hkc  those  of  1D34  and   1936.     Tlit.  y  don't 
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trolled.  A  high  loan  would  make  every  fanner  eager  to  produce 
to  the  limit,  and.  therefore,  most  farmers  would  object  strenu- 
ously to  any  action  hampering  their  corn  planting  or  corn  mar- 
keting. The  combination  of  high  loans  and  drastic  controls  to 
back  up  such  loans  would  inevitably  lead  to  an  explosion  which 
would  blow  up  the  whole  system  unless  the  vast  majority  of 
Corn  Belt  farmers  fully  understood  and  were  agreed  as  tu  the 
desirability  of  the  system. 

In  saying  this  I  am  speaking  about  the  undeslrability  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmers  thcm.selves  of  high  loans  and  hlt;h- 
powered.  drastic  control  of  marketing  and  production.  It  is  much 
safer  from  the  farmer  s  point  of  view  to  have  more  rca.-onable  loans 
which  can  better  be  defended  to  the  consumer  and  which  will  not 
cause  so  many  farmers  to  want  to  e.xpand  their  production  bcvond 
the  true  needs  of  the  m.arket. 

At  the  present  time  corn  would  have  to  be  selling  for  87  c-nts  a 
bushel  in  order  for  a  farmer  to  buy  as  much  with  a  bushel  from 
the  cities  as  he  brought  before  the  war.  It  can  hardly  be  .said, 
therefore,  that  45  cents  a  bushel  is  an  excessive  loan  so  lung  a-s 
cities  are  charging  farmers  such  high  prices. 

Under  m.any  conditions  a  higher  loan  than  45  cents  would  be 
Justified  in  order  to  set  up  an  ever-normal  granary  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  $1.20  corn  in  years  of  drought. 
Every  year  the  conditions  are  different  and  there  m'ust  be  examined 
all  the  surrounding  factors,  such  as  the  size  of  the  now  crop,  size 
of  the  carry-over,  number  of  head  of  livestock,  and  the  way  In 
which  the  corn  loan  will  best  stabilise  the  livestock  cycle 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  considerable  freedom  should  be 
left  to  the  administration  In  determining  loans.  A.*  In  other  busi- 
ness enterprise,  the  program  shculd  be  earned  out  over  a  per!t>d  of 
years  so  as  to  make  it  pcxsslble  to  improve  the  ever-normal -cranary 
model,  as  we  improve  our  automobile  models  from  year  to  year 

It  is  essential  that  the  loan  policy  should  In  the  long  run  bring 
the  maximum  of  security  and  stability  to  both  fanners  and  con- 
sumers. It  must  be  high  enough  to  encourage  the  carrying  over 
of  abundant  corn  supplies  from  the  good  crop  vears  to  the  poor 
crop  years.  If  it  docs  this  there  will  never  again  be  quite  uch 
a  meat  shortage  as  we  experienced  this  fall-  unless,  of  course, 
we  should  have  year  aftf'r  year  of  bad  weather  On  the  other 
hand,  the  loan  must  not  be  so  high  as  to  pile  up  surpluses 
impossible  to  control  with  any  ordinary  means.  Corn  farmers 
would  not  want  the  loan  policy  to  cause  the  Government  losses 
running  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  There  is  a 
sen.sible  middle  view  which  can  and  should  be  embodied  Into 
legislation. 

I  will  not  take  the  space  herp  to  discuss  the  detail.-*  of  'he 
proposed  ever-normal-granary  legislation  as  applied  to  cotton  and 
wheat.  The  principles  are  much  the  same,  except  that  it  l-  e^M  r.- 
tial  to  make  .sure  that  the  loans  do  not  interfere  with  <  vpur'B 
This  is  especially  true  with  cotton. 

Because  our  high  tariffs  have  destroyed  the  ability  of  manv 
foreign  countries  to  pay  a  decent  price  for  our  extra  cotton  .^nd 
wheat,  it  is  proposed  to  pay  both  cotton  and  wheat  growers  • 
special  adjustment  payment  to  compensate  them  for  the  market 
lost  to  them  by  our  tariff  policy.  The  monev  for  this  would  come 
from  a  tariff-equal izlng  tax. 

But  in  no  event  is  there  any  likelihood  that  the  market  nn-e 
of  wheat  and  cotton,  plus  the  tariff-equalizing  tax.  would  be  sufTl- 
cient  to  give  the  farmers  as  a  5-year  average  a  total  equal  to  the 
share  they  had  in  the  average  consumer's  Income  before  the  war 
With  .all  the  benefits  cf  loans,  .soil-conservation  payments  and  ad- 
justment payments,  it  is  impossible  to  give  cotton  and  who  u 
farmers  an  income  which  will  return  them  on  the  average  n.  i-e 
than  3  percent  on  their  investment  and  more  than  e3(X)  to  «400 
a  year  for  their  labor  and  capital  above  out-of-pocket  costs  Wheat 
may  average  a  little  more  than  this  and  cotton  .«r,mowhat  less 
The  Dakota  wheat  farmer  and  Alabama  cotton  farmer  both  have 
an  income  which,  with  all  Government  payments  added  in  Is 
pitiably  low.  and  their  standard  of  living  In  many  ci.ses  is  below 
that  of  the  tenantry  and  peasantry  of  western  Europe 

Some  people  say  farm-land  values  are  too  high  no*  reali'ine 
that,  if  we  take  1921  to  1925  as  a  base,  farm  land  to<'av  ,s  le^.s 
than  one-half  as  high  as  industrial  stocks  after  the  October  1937 
crash.  No.  farm  land  has  had  the  water  squeezed  out  tm'il  t  is 
cheaper  than  before  the  World  War.  whereas  Industrial  -tocks  are 
still  several  times  as  high  as  they  were  before  the  war  But  on  the 
bone-dry  valu°s  for  farm  land  the  return  is  low  and  the  la'ror 
return  is  much  lower  on  both  an  hourly  and  a  vearlv  basis  than 
labor  in  the  cities. 

Before  the  war,  even  after  counting  In  the  value  cf  the  hou«<e 
rent  and  the  value  of  the  home-raised  food,  the  av<  ra^-e  far-n 
family  received  only  $1  as  compared  with  $2  for  the  average  ri'v 
family  In  the  decade  of  the  twenties  the  farm  family  received 
only  90  cents  as  compared  with  the  city  family's  $2 

A  few  city  people  will  say:  "What  do  we  care' about  the  f.irmcr? 
What  if  he  is  hard  up?     H,s  less  is  our  pain  " 

But  most  city  people  now  understand  tie  interdependence  of 
farm  and  citv  City  workmen  know  that  low  farm  mcom.e  con- 
stantly threatens  their  Jobs.  Low  furm  Income  means  that  farm 
children  will  come  to  town  willing  to  wc.-k  f^r  low  wa^es  Ci'v 
busine-ssmen  know  that  low  farm  income  means  small  sales  in  the 
farm  territory 

The  proble.m  obviously  is  'o  find  tliat  happy  middle  course  which 
win  give  the  1  armors  enough  income  to  keep  them  in  proper 
balance  with  labor  and  bu:.inc.s3.  Since  1920.  farmers  in  nearly 
every  year  have  received  le,ss  than  the  amount  necessary  to  brmg 
about  such  proper  balance.     Our  tariffs,  our  changed  relatlon^lpa 
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to  the  outside  world,  certain  practices  of  our  corporations  and  «ome 
of  our  labor  policies  have  all  contributed  to  the  farmer's 
uisad  van  tage. 

The  f.^rmer  does  not  want  to  attack  tariffs,  corporations  or 
labor  unions.  Rather  he  wants  such  bargaining  power  as  other 
groups  have,  and  he  wants  all  groups  to  exercrse^heir  separa" 
grants  of  power  Jointly  under  the  common  limitation  that  thev  all 
■^n^H^ti!  ^T'^'  welfare.  He  believes  the  Soil  Con.servation"  .^ct 
and  he  new  farm  legislation  now  being  proposed  are  the  means  by 
^.hich  he  may  serve  both  himsif,  the  con.sumer.  and  the  general 
welfare.  He  believes  he  can  achieve  balanced  abundance  for  both 
the  consumer  and  himself  if  the  soil  is  .sensibly  handled  if  the 
fann  income  Is  fairly  maintained,  and  If  highly  variable  weather 
IS  oil. set  by  a  workable  ever-mimal-granary  policy 

Acting  under  a  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  both  Hou.ses  of  Con- 
gre.ss  and  signed  by  the  President  on  August  24.  the  fir.st  order  of 
business  when  Congress  reconvenes  tomorrow  will  be  evor-normai- 
granary  legislation.  All  the  farmer  organizations  are  agreed  as 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  such  legislation,  though  tliere 
Is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  details.  Thev  all  believe  the  farmer 
shcuid  get  a  fair  .-hare  in  the  national  income  and  that  the 
consumer  should  be  protected  against  scarcity.  They  all  believe  in 
rommcdity  loans  and  in  storing  up  crops  in' the  good  years  which 
can  be  of  service  in  the  bad  years.  When  there  is  this  much  agree- 
ment m  principle  it  is  certain  that  the  details  can  eventually  be 
adjusted.  ^ 

I  am  convinced  evcr-normal-granary  legislation  will  be  enacted 
into  law  and  that  It  will  be  looked  on  by  future  eenerations  of 
larmerb  and  consumers  ns  vital  to  their  mutual  welfare. 
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HUN.  SAMUEE  niCKSTEEX 

OF   NKU    Voi<K 

IN"  THK  liousE  (•!■  !;]:i'[:k.<i:.\t.vti\-es 

Wednesday.  Novein^rr  ;:    ;oj7 

Mr  DICK.'^TEIX  Mr  Speak^T.  i.r-  the  Nazis  gaining  a 
foothold  in  America,^  W.l]  the  liberal  democratic  Govern- 
ment of  thus  Nation  b-  able  to  survive  the  Fascist  and 
un-American  tiend  which  di:  ;:ij  '.Iv^  la.st  4  y;  ar.s  has  risen 
in  alarming  ere. condo'  WMI  our  Government  be  able  to 
expo.se  the  subversive  rneihods  now  being  employed  by  paid 
foreign  propagandists  and  Nazi  agitators']'  Has  any  t, roup 
in  America  the  richt  to  organize  camps  and  uni:'crmed 
armies  for  :h-  purpo.'^e  of  carrying  out  foreign  doctrines  and 
ideology?  W.ll  th-.s  country  wait  until  it  is  too  late  to  sup- 
press insurrection,  which  ;.s  being  planm  d  by  Naz;  and  other 
American  Fascist  revolutionaries? 

The  Congress  of  the  Umttd  States,  now  con\ening.  will. 
I  bt  la  ve.  once  and  for  all  an.swer  the.se  vital  questions  in  the 
commt:  months.  The  .A.merican  Nazis,  known  as  the  Ger- 
man-American Bund,  have  in  the  past  2  years  erected  over 
20  camps  from  coast  to  coast,  and  have  enlisted  over  half  a 
million  members,  including  .several  hundred  thousand  storm 
troopers.  Their  boldness  is  unequaled  m  the  annals  of  this 
Nation.  Their  uniformed  parades,  rifle  practice,  meetings. 
and  constant  maligning  agitation  asamst  Jews,  Catholics! 
and  Nesroes,  constitute  them  as  an  unprecedented  menace! 
Subsidized  from  within  the  United  States  and  from  without, 
cleverly    connected    with    the    consular    service,    using    the 

Hapag  Lloyd  Steam;  hip  Company— North  German  Lloyd 

as    their    vohicle    of    communication    with    Germany,    these 
An-.encan  Nazis  a.-^  a  st  nous  threat  cannot  be  taken  hghtly. 

Under  the  direct  inspiration  of  their  Fuhrer  Fritz  Kuhn 
and  encouraged  by  a  vicious  propaganda  press  of  German 
origin  direct  from  Berlin,  these  uniformed  maniacs  are  striv- 
ing and  working  night  and  day  among  revolutionary  groups 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  hope  that  by  1940  the  subver- 
•'^ive  groups  will  have  agreed  upon  a  definite  set  of  policies 
Fascistic  m  nature,  to  allow  them  to  present  a  strong  united 
front  as  the  "Fascist  Party  of  the  United  States." 

The  way  Germany  uses  its  diplomatic  offices  to  carry  on 
its  propaganda  :n  and  around  this  country  is  best  exemplified 
by  the  activities  of  the  German  Consul  General  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Von  Killlnger,  whose  activities  I  exposed  a  few  months 
ago  en  the  floor  of  this  Hou.se. 

A   statement    furnLshed  me   from   authentic   sources   even 
discloses    his    connection    with    the   execution    of    Helmuth 
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Hirsch.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Helmuth  Hirsch.  concerning 
whom  the  question  of  American  citizenship  was  presented  by 
our  State  Department  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  was  kilied 
as  a  spy  in  Germany  by  the  so-called  Peoples'  Tribunal  of 
that  country  en  June  4.  1937.  It  appears  now  that  Von 
ICidmger  was  a  member  of  the  Peoples'  Tribunal  wnich  sen- 
tenced Hnsch.  The  members  of  the  Peooles'  Tribunal  are 
never  professional  judges,  nor  are  their  names  generally 
publi.shed.  but  it  is  surprising  that  Von  Killinger.  ^vho  was 
among  the  proscribed  individuals  in  the  so-called  Nazi  purge 
on  June  30.  1934.  escaped  death.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a 
long  time,  and  Hitler  himself  finally  pardoned  him  on  the 
condition  that  he  display  loyalty  to  and  activity  for  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  Party.  It  was  therefore  Kilimger's  de'^ire  to 
do  something  spectacular  to  prove  his  I  -yalty  to  Hitler  and 
he  did  that  by  his  membership  m  the  Peoples'  Tribunal  and 
his  sentence  of  Htlmuth  Hirsch.  Having  been  shown  his 
loyalty  to  the  National  Socialists.  Hitler  then  apoointed  Von 
Killmger,  who  was  not  a  professional  diplomat,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  German  Consul  General  at  San  Francisco,  and  on 
June  2o,  1937,  Kilhn2;er  was  appointed  to  that  position 

Here  on  the  coast  his  aim  and  object  is  to  contact  particu- 
lar.y  the  anti-Semitic  organizations  in  Mexico  which  he 
whipped  into  shape,  and  they  cooperated  with  him  in  the 
present  anti-J-wish  legislation  which  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  sponsoring.  Aft.-r  Mexico  he  will  continue  with  h's 
work  in  Canada,  where  the  initial  stens  of  a  Fa-cist  move- 
ment have  been  taken  by  the  so-called  anti-Communist 
drive,  v.hich  the  government  cf  Quebec  has  recently  insti- 
tuted. 

The  names  of  the  Nazi  oreanizaticns  on  the  west  coa^t  of 
the  United  States  in  cooperation  with  the  west-coast  bund 
leader.  Herman  Schwinn.  who  is  diiec.ly  under  orders  from 
Killmger,  are  as  follows  i 

LIST     OF     Pt-BhlC     SPZ.KKEKS     .^XD     .^G:t..TORS     OF     HITLER     MOVEMENT     IT^ 

LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 

(These  men  work  up  and  down  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
Names  of  these  100-percent  Nazis  are  correct;  adlre^es  mav  S 
be  very  correct  at  this  time)  ^      °^ 

Los  Angeies."'"'"'^"'  ^^^'  ^^"'"  ^'''''-  ^°'  ''^"^^^^"-  ^^^^^^'^   ^i"^^- 

Lof  Anefles^-  ^'°  ®°"'^  ^'"'''^  •^'"''''^"'  ^°^  ^"^eles.  Cam.;  citizen. 

An^efel^"'    '^''^^''''^     '^^^    ^^'^"^^    ^^'^■■''-    Hollywood;    ahen.    Los 

Baecker,  Clem.ens,  Huntington  Hotel,  Pasadena,  Calif  ■   alien    Los 

Baldauf.  Carle,  1428  East  Fifty-ninth  Place.  Los  .\n-eles  Calif  • 
citizen.  Los  Angeles.  --vi.^eits,  cani., 

Baltuttis.  Helnrich.  601  East  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles-  ahen. 
i-os  Angeles.  ^        '    "'•'^^^ 

B.antle  Claire  P  ,  3117  George  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif-  citizen 
Los  Angeles.  «"ii..  «_n,izcu, 

Lo?^Arie!es°^^^"'  ^'  ^'^^'   ^""""^^  ^''''^'  ^''^'  Angeles,  Calif.;  alien. 

LoJ^SeiS''^'""'  "^     ^''   ^'"''''''  ^''"'^    ^"^^  °'"S°'  ^^^'^■'   ^^ti^^ 

At^mS'TS'XiJg^K'-  '''  ^''''  '"'^"'^^^  ""'''''■  ^°^  ^"^^^^'  c^i^'-: 

Becker  Fried.  Wilh..  515',  North  Spa-.ild:ng  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
citizen,  Los  Angeles.  "x^Bcua, 

Behm.  Kurt  (care  of  Mr  Whoa-.om.  Hotel  Huntington  Pasa- 
dena:  alien.  Los  Angeles.  ^ 

Boehm.    Frit.'.    414    Si.xth    Sireet.    San    Pedro.    Calif.;    ahen    Los 

Boernce.  Err.p-t  Fr:edr:ch.  1452  Wiliose  Avei.-.ir,  Hollywood  Calif- 
allpii,   Los  ."Angeles 

Boernge,  Frederirh  Wilhelm,  1452  -Vv-ihose  Avenue  HolK-wood 
Calif  :   alien.  Los  Aneeles,  '     ^^' 

Boernge.  Gertrude."  1452  North  \V;l;o>e  Avcr.;.;e.  HolU-wood  Calif- 
alien.  Los  Ansel*-  ^  '  ^*^"-' 

Bre:tung,  Dr.  Enrk.  6812  S.-r.ta  Mciuca  Boulevard.  Hollywood 
Calif,,    alien,  Los  Angeles. 

Burchardi  iHuttefer),  Emma  J,  4969  An.brose  Avenue  I  o.s 
Aneeles,   Calif.;    citizen.   Los   Ar.seles 

Btirchardi,  Konrad,  4969  Ambro.-e  A-,enue  Los  An^-eles  Calif  • 
citizen.  Los  Angeles.  ^        '  '' 

Casprowiak,  Jo.'^eph.    1004   West   Washmitfon    Lc^    '^neeles    Calif-  ' 
alien,  Los  Anceles,  ' 

Conrad,  Carl.  Route  1,  Box  832  B.  San  Dir-o  Calif-  ahe"  Los 
Angeles. 

Conrad.  Caroline,  Route  1,  Box  832  B,  San  D:et;o.  Calif.;  aUen  I>">s 
Ar.geles, 

Culemann.  Otto  W..  1842  Princeton  Street,  Gler.riale,  Calif;  alien 
Los    Angeles.  '  ' 

Deramler,  Rafael.  451  South  Iivaig  Bouievurd,  Los  .Angeles  Calif  • 
citizen,  Los  Angeles, 
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Doepp.n^.  Otto    1 27  Ea^*:  Twer 
C:t:zer.    I/\-   Ar.::e>s 

Dcrr.     W.Ili.tm    care   of   Uni^^n 
(M'.fidifvater  I     citizen,  Los  Ar.E 

Err.;:.    Hermann    R  .    917    So- 
Ca  /.  :    alien,  Lo>  Angeles. 

Ern.st.    Lotte     917    South    Nc: 
alien    Los   Aneeie- 

Ferenz,   FYarz   K  ,   54C7   Holly 
citizen.  Lo.-  Anrele? 

Flurv.    RGie/558    North    Br 
Swis-    Lcs   Ant:e!e.'=;. 

Prey     Anr.ie    Mane.    316    Nortt 
eelf?    Calit  ;    cit.zen.  Los  Antrel 

G'asser;.  Wilham  Walter,  902 
alien.  Los   Angeles 

Giestbeck    Adolf,  902  South  A 
Lcs    Angeles 

Gieske.   Otto    936   West  Wash 
alien.   Los   Angeles 

Goez    Hermann    2010  Ma^r.nli; 
zen    Lo':   An=^ele^ 

Grah    Hans  Rxhard.   1431 
alien,  Los  An-reles, 

Grebstem,    Fr:tz.    140    West 
Calif,:    alien,  L-cs  An£;eles 

Greiner,    Marie,   917   South 
alien    Lo=  Angeles. 

Hausn-.ann.  Tilly.  902  South 
Los   Angeles 

Heiman    Hanna.   12350  Rivers 
alien.   Lc.^   Angeles. 

Heiman.  Wilhelm.  12350  Rivers 
alien,  Los   Angeles. 

Hildebrqnd.  Paul.    141   Metz'er 
Los   Angeles 

Hutterer    Louise  Maria.  269 
Ca";f  :    alien,    Lo~    Angeles. 

Kaver.    Paul    4523 '_.    Ambrose 
Lo-  Angpies 

Keuchzied,  Paul,  911   W'-r^st 
alien,  Los  Angeles 

Kipnitz    Eberhard  von.  box  2 
Angeles 

Kncsicr.    Richard,    5933^A 
Ca'.-f    alien.  Lc;  Ar.seles. 

Krause.    Augu.st,   902    South    A 
alien.  Los  Anb;eles 

fT'lsrh"     Hildegard.    l'^02    V/e? 
ge>~    Ca'.if     alien,  L^s  Argeles. 

Kruckemeyer    Heinz.   1C14  To 
ali-rri.  Los  An=:el"- 

Xrupka     Vic '.or.    902   South    Al 
L"s    .Arije'e^ 

!:u..-e.-     Georg.    1212    Shatto 
Lo^   Ang-^lt  s 

L'='hmann.    P^'u;    K.    1.9.'^4    Wr 
Calif:    ci'izf-n     Lcs    .An£-e>-- 

Liedhold.  Anna,  1322  Fourth  / 
Lo-    Angelas 

Lif^rke,   Martin   Ench     1255  V.' 
Ca!.f  ,    al.en    Los   Angeles 

Lud'Aig    Ch'-isTian,   A.sso.   Oil 
Ar.geif  ^ 

Maaz.     Franz,     1922    West     S: 
Calif      ci'izen     Los    Angeles, 

Malzahn.    Hermann    W,.    1041 
Call!  .    alien    Los    Angeles 

Marhenke.   Paul.    1464   N'orth   ( 
citizen.  Lcs  Angeles. 

Meckler     Ludwig.    1402    Sunse 
alien,  Los  Angeles, 

Mertens,  August.  1336' ^   West 
Calif  :   ci*:zen,  Los  Angeles 

Mertens,    Gertrude,    1336^2    W 
geles,   Calif  :    alien.   Los   Angeles 

Moeser    i  Moseri .  Rudolph   Eri 
Calif  :    alien    Los   Angeles, 

Mugge,  Kathe.  South  Pasaden 
Calif.;    ai.en.  Lcs   Angeles 

Neuer.    Otto.    1004   West   Wash 
al:en,  Los  Angeles. 

Noack:     Kurt.    4057    South    PI 
alien    Los  Angeles 

Oberdorf.    Carl,    637 '.    South 
alien.  Los  Angeles, 

Oefler      Fritz.     729     Kelso 
Angelas 

Oehm    Henry.   3038  East   Sixth 
zen,   Los   Angeles, 

Onstein,   Wilhelm.   7905  Selma 
Los   Angeles. 

Paehler.  Albert.  210  North  J 
citiz<:'n.  Lcs  Angeles. 

Reichel.    Fi-itz.    3915    West     Tli 
alien,  Los  Angeles. 

Reimold    Willy  Hermann.   921 
Calif  .    citizen,  Los  Angeles. 
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T^  entieth 
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'v-ftfth  Street,  Lcs  Angole-.  C -l.f 


Oil  Co..  bo.K  661,  San  Lui^  Obi.spo 

E-ies 

.:;;    Norton    Avenue.    Lcs    Angeles, 

ton    Avenue.    Lc-    Angeles,    Calif  . 

^♦■oo<l    Boulevard,    Kolly^'ooci.    Calif  : 

on    Avenue.    Brentwo<od    Hcichtj. 

Larchmont    Boulevard.    Lo~    Ai;- 

th  Alvarado.  Los  Angeles    Cain  ; 

Ivarado,  Los   Angeles,  Calif  ;    alien, 

ngton    Street,    Los    Angeles,    Calif 

,  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  ;   cit:- 

S':reet,  Los  Angeles    Calif  , 

lirty-seventh    Place,    Los    Angeles, 

Avenue,    Los   Angeles     Calif,; 

,-arado,  Los  Angeles    Calif,:  citizen, 

le  Drive,   North   Hollyj.-ood    Calif  : 

ide  Drive,  North  Hollywood    Calif  : 

Street,   Los   Angel''?,   Calif  :    alien. 

th  Mr.nposa  Avenu",  Los  Angf^'e^, 

Avenue,   Hollywood    Calif,  citizc-n. 

Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 

San^'a  Barbara.  Calif,,  alien.  Los 

melita    Avenue.    Huntin=:t<  n    Park. 

varado   Sirp'-^t,    L-o;-    Angtl-'-o    Calif, 

Wa-hington    Boulevard,   Los    Ar. - 

erraan  Street,   L^s  Angeles,   C.lif,; 

varado,    Los   Ang'-les     Calif  :    alien. 

Street,    Los    Angoles,    C,.l:f  :    alien, 

t    Florence    Aienue,    L^s    Ai::'f!ps, 

venue,  Los  Ang^-le-,  Cal.f  ,    ci'izen, 

it    Ocean   B.ulevard.    Loi.g    Bf  ich, 

San   Pedro,   C.tlif  ,   citizen    L'-s 

nty -fourth    S:r>^>et.    L^is    Angeles. 

IVest    Eighth    Street.    Los    Angeles, 

j.\rfield    Avenue.   Pasadena,    C.ilif.; 

:    Boulevard.    Los    Angeles,    Cal:f  : 

Twenty-third  Street,  Lo.s  Angeles, 

Twenty-third    Stree',    Los    An- 

,   513   Court   Street,   Los   Anreles, 

525  Arroyo  Square.  Los  Angeles, 

5tcn   Street,   Los   Angeles,   Calif,; 

Street.   Los    Angeles,    Calif  ; 

Dlive    Street,    Los    Angeles,    Calif  ; 

Inglewood.    Calif.;     alien,    Lcs 

Street.   Los   Angeles,   Calif.:    citi- 

Avenue.  Hollywood.   Calif,;    auen, 

erita  Avenue,  Alhambra,  Caiif,; 

ird    Street,    Lcs    Angeles.    Calif,; 

South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
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Rheydt-Dittmer,  Ernest,  552  Gladys  Avenue.  I"":  Arg<lfs  C.dif,: 
citizen.  Los  Angeles, 

Roehling.  Heiene.  1447  Temple  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif  ri'.- 
zen,  Los  Angeles. 

Roehling.  Hubo.  1447  Temple  Street.  Lcs  Angeles.  Calif  ;  citizen, 
Los  Angele-s 

Rudy.  Edward  P..  1740  Browning  Boulevard.  Los  A;:gcles,  Calif  ; 
citizen.  Los  Angeles. 

Rudy.  Gertrude.  1740  Browning  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif  ; 
citizen.  Los  Angeles. 

Schacht.  Ernst  Friedrich,  1323  Liberty  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.; 
alien.  Los  Angeles. 

Schacht,  Gerhard.  5507'2  Romalne  Street.  Hollywood.  Calif; 
alien.  Lcs  Angeles. 

Schact.  Marta.  1323  Liberty  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif  ;  alien.  Los 
.Angeles 

Scheler.  Leander  R  C.  2037  Lake  Shore  Avenue  Ij>s  Angeles. 
Calif  :   citizen.  Los  Aneeles 

Schilling.  Fidelis.  1004  West  Washington:   alien    I,"^  A:;i-  le'^^ 


al;i  n. 


Schmidt.  Gretel.  902  South  Alvarado.  Los  Ari-^pl-      filif 
Los  Angeles 

Schulrz.  Hugo  242 '^  South  Main  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
alien.  Los  Angeles. 

Schulze,  Hellmuth.  417  East  Fifth  Street.  Los  AnreL-s  Calif  ; 
alien.  Lcs  Angeles 

Schwinn.  Herman  (Nazi  Bund  leader  of  California),  Jldl  Miiv-- 
nclla  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Calif  :   citizen,  Lo--  .Angeles 

Sellman.  Richard.  724  West  Queens  Stre*  c  Int-leArxfl.  Ca.if.; 
alien.  Los  Angeles. 

Siemers.  Bernard.  2007  South  Figueros  Street  I^s  Aneeles  Calif; 
alien.  Los  Angeles 

Siemers,  Werner.  1984  Parkgrove  Avenue,  api.rtni.  nt  301  L..s 
Angeles.  Calif  :  alien.  Los  Angeles 

Specht.  Kurt.  564  North  Larchmont  Boulevard  I- s  A;  grl-s.  Calif  ; 
alien.  Los  Aneeles 

Spitz  Carl."  12350  Riverside  Drive.  North  HollywcxKl.  Calif  nl.rn. 
Los  Angeles 

Stocker.  Elftiede.  599  South  Hiiraphrevs  Avenue  Los  Aneeles, 
Calif.;  citizen.  Los  Angeles 

Stocker,  Therese.  599  South  Humphreys  Avenue.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  ;  citizen    Los  Angeles. 

Strom.  Carl  Emil.  2948  Sixty-first  Street,  Huntington  Park;  citizen. 
Los  Angeles 

Themlitz.  Paul,  1004  West  Washington  B.oulevard.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.:  alien,  Lcs  Angeles. 

Toner.  Rudolf.  902  South  Alvarado  Street  Ixvs  Angtl.s.  Calif; 
alien.  Los  Angeles. 

Van  Geelkerken,  Mathllde,  1163  Steuben  Street,  P.u.adena    Calif.; 

alien  (Holland).  Lo^  Angeles 

Voch.  Mathias    260  E  Street,  OXnard.  Cnhf  :   citizen.  Los  Angei'-s 
Volgt,  Albert  Emil,  1212  Shatto  Street.  Lcs  Angeles,  Calif  ;   alien. 

Los  Angeles 

Von  Geelkerken  Jan  Corenlis.  1163  Steuben  Street,  Pasiidi  na 
Calif.;  alien  (Holland).  Lcs  Areeles. 

Wach.  Otto,  414  Sixih  Street,  San  Pedro.  Calif;  citizen  Loo 
Angeles. 

Wacker.  Helnrich,  8773  Hooper  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif  ;  citizen, 
Los  Angeles 

Walther.  Armin.  902  South  Alvarado,  Los  Angeles,  Calif-  alien 
Los  Angeles. 

Warmuth.  Joseph  M  .  box  29?   .Saugus   Calif  ;  citizen,  Los  Angeles 

Watson.  Elizabeth;  902  North  Rcbln.son  Street.  Los  Angeles. 
c      :      citizen.  Los  Angeles. 

W^^ber.  Ernst  Otto  2251  West  Twenty-eighth  Street.  Los  Angeles 
Calif.;   Austrian.  Los  Angeles. 

Wehl,   Franz,   455   Butterfly    Lane,   Monteclto.    Calif  •    alien     Lo« 

Angeles. 

Weisl-.e.  Fritz.  Pasadena,  Huntington  Hotel.  Los  Angeles  Call' • 
alien.  Lcs  Angeles  ' 

Wirth,    Otto    Hugo.    Huntington    Hotel.    Pa-sadcna     Calif  •    alien 

Los  Angeles 

Wollseifeen,  Herman  J,  936  West  Washington  Bouleva-d  L.  ,s 
Angeles,  Calif  ;   citizen,  Los  Angeles, 

Wurzen,  Ernst,  231  South  Bunker  HIU.  Los  Angeles  Ca'if  a'l,  n 
Los  Angeles,  '  ,     .       , 

Ystrom,  George.  343  South  Pedro  Street.  S;:.tal-i..a  U,r.,i  i  os 
Angeles,  Calif;   alien.  Lrs  Angeles. 

Zeiss,  Fritz,  1209  Garibaldi  Avenue,  San  Gabriel  Cal.f  clt-z-n 
Ix*'^  .\n geles  "  '         ■        • 

Z.mm'rm.m,  H.,r-  1212  Shatto  Street,  Los  Angeles  Calif  •  ahen 
Los  Angele-  .  . 

Zimmer.  Kurt  211'  B-nzallo  Avenue.  Los  Angele<=  Cal'f  a'-m 
Los  Angeles  

.\inerican.-.  \v:,kp  up  bffnre  it  i.s  too  ^are'  Anirrirans  pro- 
tect your  country  from  this  cv.r-'rn'.vim;  nirnacp  of  fa.'^cisin 
which  IS  creeping  into  all  parts  of  ihr  countiy'  L^i  u.s  be 
Amoncans  and  have  Congress  authorize  a^.  'inve=:Mt^ation 
L-e^  u.^  find  nur  '.  hat  laws  ciin  bf.^t  b-  passed  to  combat 
tho  un-Amrncan  niovempnts  ;n  nur  country,  U't  U'>  al'o 
investica^o  ^he  finanria!  .sources  of  these  subversive  organiza- 
tions which  are  boing  directed  from  withm  and  fr  m 
withou'. 

The  facts  are  here  P:milar  incident;^  arc  occurring  daily. 
Let  us  do  something,  and  let  us  do  it  n^w. 
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extp:xsi()x  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

<>y  .M I <.'<(> I 'I' ! 

I\   THK    HOI  SK   (IF   RKI'RK.^KXTATIVES 

\\\d7ii_cday,  A\ovcniher  17.  1937 


ADPRKirS     BV     HON      JOHN     J      COCHRAN      OF     MISSOURI      AT 
ITIToBURGH,  PA,,  OCTOBER  27,   1937 


Mr,  COCHRAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under  l^ave  pranked  me  I 
submit  a  speech  I  d' livered  before  the  United  Stiite.'^  Brewers 
A.v-^Mciation  at  a  banquet  m  connection  with  the  sixty-.>econd 
anr.iinl  (rn\vnt!on  nf  ihe  organization  at  Piit.sburgh.  Octo- 
ber 27.  i:ilj7  I  was  invited  to  make  the  r-peech  by  Col.  Jacob 
Rupperf.  president   of  t!^-e  a.s-ot  lation.     The  speech  follows: 

President  Kepprr'  nirmber^;  d  ']-.r~  Vr.:x,d  Stat.-s  Br-w-.^r^  As- 
^"■•'■'  '■  ^  '-''■••■  a' r,  pt..fi  the  inviiaiion  to  adcre-s  ih.  Umted 
==;•''  -  '•'■  •■^•■^  A  .-...„ti,--.  lx(au.se  I  wi.-li  t-  speak  plaiiilv  to  vou 
aoout  iT.a.  pr  b.rm.s  that  ci.ncern  your  in.iu.nrv  and  li^-  public 
^^ehar-      I  s..all  neither  fla'ter  you  nor  .:,<;■  Ig.    .n  unfair  cri-.insm 

You  are  the  heads  of  a  gr.-at  iriciusiry  tha'^  is  sublect  to  attacks 
by  profes.^:onrj  proli.b.-;  u.-t.s  a:, a  -whi.  h  w,...  f.n,;e  destroved  by 
^'•'    '' ,''\^^  ,"',  .•^^'■-•'-■■-- •'•--'!    p'.Lp.>,^.-.ULia       Yuu    i.uld   your   de,-:tiny   m 

Your  i  ;  (..It's  iiave  cr.r'ribu'ed  much  to  the  health  l.anp-'-e's 
and  s>.brie;y  of  the  world  But  lu  a  rebellion  oi  pubhc  opinion 
culminating  in  I91D  pre-eded  bv  years  of  bitter  contrrversv— 
your  industry  was  legislated  cut  of  busme,-^.  It  is  claimed  and 
not  denied  that  experience  co-t  the  industry  in  round  figures  a 
billion  dollars  and  the  loss  of  m.  r-  -ban  13  years  of  profitable 
business.  It  cost  untold  ihou.-^.md.,  th-ii  luean.-,  ",f  makng  a  liv-  g 
lor   then^clves  and   familio.-  "  " 

Afer  another  raging  rontrcversv  ovfr  the  n.-r  t'  of  p-o>-ib"  on 
ibr  p'oople.  voting  directly  in  ?.H  State,^,  re-toied  v^.ur  mdiinry 
to  legality  and  good  public  standing  Tho  popular  r.p.al  m-v.  rity 
In  these  38  States  was  nearly  10  000  000  \ot'^  -the'  lur^e-t"  ever- 
recorded  on  any  i.ssue  up  to  that  date. 

You  are  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  your  new  adventure  in  business 
The  vital  question  that  concerns  you  here  and  now  is  v.he'hc-  vou 
are  permanently  or  temporarily  m  business  As  a  M.  niber'  of 
Congress  who  fought  prohibition  at  every  opportunity.  I  hope  that 
you  arc  on  a  permanent  basis. 

But  there  are  ominous  clouds  en  the  horizon.  The  dry  crgini- 
zations  are  rapidly  revitalizing  them.-elvcs  and  reorganizing  on  wide 
fronts.  Numerous  powerful  orgaiuxations  have  all  passed  re'^olu- 
tlons  pledging  themselves  to  fight  for  the  return  of  prohibition 
Tliere  are  at  least  5.000  000  sharpshooters  sniping  ?.t  you.  In  the 
last  analysis,  public  opinion  will  judge  you  on  vour  merits  and 
render  Its  verdict  accordingly. 

Organizations  that  represent  tl  e  public  welfare,  part.rilarly 
of  children  and  youth,  are  complaining  that  all  is  not  well  in  the 
distribution  and  retail  end  of  the  trade  Many  citirens  strongly 
opposed  to  tv).  pr-iciple  of  proh.bif.-i  aM  \oicing  similar  com- 
plaints. There  are  riisqtiietlng  reports  of  a  train  of  evils.  I  do  not 
nt'.'d  to  tell  v.,u  v. 'a  they  i^re.  You  know,  Ycu  come  in  daily 
contact  with  them  You  realiTe  they  are  threatening.  You  know 
they  are  creating  ,i  imst.l-  public  opinion  against  you.  Thousands 
of  local-option  elections  are  being  called  A  discouraging  nunVner 
of  these  elections  have  gone  against  you  The  record  of  t'he  reiH  .a 
elections  of  1933  would  indicate  that  tlie  cirvs  VDuld  have  li'tfe 
difficulty  in  voting  at  least  1.000  counties  drv  That  would  be 
a   big   1.  >;-■  To   Vi  u      It    W'  u'd    :M\-e  great    iinpfeu.-   to  the  drv  c.'iu.->e 

I  am  i:"t  going  t-  a-k  you  to  take  my  word  f^  r  this,  "but  let 
us  see  what  .--onie  of  the  results  show,  fake  tin.-  Stale  cf  Penn- 
sylvania, wht To  lo!  .d-option  elections  V(  re  held  m  194  communi- 
ties scattered  in  :V">  of  the  counties  of  tb.e  Stat.-  What  was  the 
resulf  Fifty-eight  ronimunitles  that  were  pi  rnutting  the  sale  of 
beer  voted  against  tlv  s.d^  of  beer  in  the  future.  Seventy-nine 
voted  to  continue  lo  jirrnut  the  sale  of  beer.  In  43  comnuinities 
where  petition-  were  tiled  to  permit  the  sale  of  beer,  the  people 
voted  •"No."  Forty-nine  communities  voted  to  stop  the  sale  of 
distilled  liquor.  Sixty-oi.e  vo'ed  to  continue  the  sale  of  distilled 
liquor.  In  34  comniuniti.e-  the  peopie  voted  to  continue  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past  and  not  permit  tb.e  sale  of  liquor.  Nearly 
250  communities  that  sought  to  vote  en  the  vct-and-dry  issue 
were  denied  an  opportunitv  becau.se  the  courts  held  petitions  were 
not  properly  prepared.     Th.y  v. ill   vote  at  the  next   election. 

Look  at  Tennessee.  Tlie  referendum  to  permit  the  sale  of  liquor 
In  that  S'ato  wa.s  dcfoat.  d,  the  vote  being  33,028  for  the  sale  of 
liquor   and    105.961    ng.un.-t 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  when  a  county  votes  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  beer  that  it  is  a  lo.ss  to  the  brewing  Industry. 
Just  as  it  is  a  loss  to  the  distilling  mdustrv  when  the  sale  of 
distilled  liquor  is  prohibited.    The  mam  thing'  is,  such  results  will 


certainly  give  encouragement  to  those  who  are  advocating  a  return 
of   prohibition. 

You  are  all  acquainted  with  the  name  of  F.  Scott  McBride  the 
man  who  for  many  years  was  the  superintendent  of  the  National 
Anti-Saloon  League.  We  find  him  now  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Anti-Saloon  League.  If  the  papers  correctly  quoted 
him.  he  is  prepared  to  put  an  entire  drv  slate  of  candidates  in  the 
fall  election  for  the  State  legislature,  in  the  general  primary  elec- 
tions which  will  be  held  next  Mav.  What  does  that  spell?  Tl:at 
of  course,  means  that  this  resourceful  fighter  who  has  alwavs  had 
a  capacity  to  make  trouble  for  the  brewing  Indu-try  is  going  to 
try  to  dry  up  the  legislatures.  That  is  the  method  that  they  fol- 
lowed in  the  early  day^-first  secure  recognition  In  the  communi- 
ties, then  m  the  counties,  and  finally,  elect  men  to  the  leols'attire 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  their  cause,  ° 

Some  of  you,  at  le.a.^t,  are  familinr  ■,v-h  the  tremendous  cost  of 
fighting  local  option  and  State-wirio  pr  i..bitlon  contests.  Let  me 
give  you  some  reminders  from  the  reeo.-ds  of  public  investigations 
of  your  .ndustry  m  what  is  known  as  the  "old  davs  "  Between 
1S02  and  1907  there  was  an  assessment  of  20  cents  a"  barrel  on  all 
beer  sold  m  Texas  to  raise  a  f-ind  to  fight  prohibition  That 
a.^se-sn^.mt  yielded  S900,000,  In  1908  and  1909,  «400.000  more  was 
expended.  Then  m  1910  the  asse.s,-mer.'  -.va-  iraroar-ed  to  30  cents 
a    barrel,    and    in    1910    and    1911    the     ;.:    do   f-o    $670  000    more 

foo.^T-?i^^^  ''^'^  ^^^^  ^^"^  Pennsylvania  Brewer^'  Association  spent 
?9J2.1ol  64  In  1  year  alone.  1914.  your  own  organization  the 
Lnited  States  Brewers'  Associnticn  '^pent  $1,404,485  24  trying  to 
save  the  brewing  industry  from  destruction.  In  Colorado  the 
assessments  ran  as  high  as  60  cents  a  barrel,  I  do  not  have  other 
State  records,  but.  In  the  aggregate,  the  industry  must  have  taxed 
Itself  enormously  to  fight  its  enemies,  and  in  the  bitter  end  not 
only  lost  everything  but  found  itself  so  thoroughly  discredited 
that  It  was  entirely  helpless. 

I  have  cited  these  records  to  show  vou  what  a  .strain  prohibition 
pgitaticn  puts  upon  the  finances  of  vour  industrv  Y'ou  cannot 
af!ord,  from  your  own  selfish  standpoint,  to  let  "the  woods  get 
on  fire  again.  You  must  find  the  cause  of  the  present  unrest 
again-st  your  industry— you  must  locate  the  source  of  infection— 
and  vigorously  apply  the  surgeon's  knife.  You  can  save  your  in- 
dustry—you can  protect  your  profits,  by  keeping  the  retai'l  indus- 
try clean  and  respectable  and  bv  vourselv*.-  avoiding  sharp  fade 
practices  prohibited   by   law 

When  Ccngrc.=*  pa.s.'^ed  the  Fe-eral  Alcohol  Administration  bill  it 
exempted  the  brewing  industry  from  its  provisions  Congress  put 
you  on  your  good  behavior.  It  expects  vou  to  keep  faith  Con- 
gress put  the  distilling  industry  in  irons.  It  said  to  that  indus- 
try i  "Tlius  far  you  can  go  and  no  farther.  This  vou  may  do  and 
this  3'ou  shall  not  do," 

If  you  break  faith  with  Congress  ..nd  with  the  people  of  the 
country  by  permitting  your  retail  establishments  to  become  in- 
decent, obnoxious,  and  outrageous,  there  will  be  strong  agitation 
in  Congress  for  the  submission  of  another  prohibition  amendment 
We  do  not  want  another  prohibition  fight  in  Congress  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  come  from  so-called  drv  districts.  It  would 
not  require  a  great  deal  of  agitation  to  fomeint  a  formidable  pro- 
hibition movement  m  Congress,  The  drys  are  of  the  opinion  that 
even  without  a  new  constitutional  amendment  they  could  bring 
about  a  real  elTective  national  prohibition  under  the  provision  cl 
the  twenty-first  amendment,  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  intoxi- 
cating   liquor   into   States   In   violation    of   their  laws. 

It  appears  that  in  less  than  5  years  after  repeal  we  must  face 
the  threat  of  a  new  prohibition  fight.  Ycu  wish  to  avert  that 
So  do  I.  So  do  the  Members  of  Congre.-;s.  We  do  not  want  this 
distracting  subject  again  brought  into  the  Halls  of  the  National 
Assembly.  But  the  professional  propagandists  find  in  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  today  the  ready-made  propaeanda  thev  need  to 
fill  their  coffers.  Prohibition  propaganda  is  "a  profitable  racket. 
The  Antl -Saloon  League,  largest  and  most  resourceful  of  the  nearly 
100  professional  dry  organizations,  collected  $50,000,000  from  a 
gullible  public  to  put  over  prohibition  and  spent  an  additional 
$20,000  000  between  1920  and  1930  trying  to  save  the  amendment 
For  many  years  its  resources  were  in  excess  of  $2,500,000  a  year' 
All  tlie  dry  combined  organizations  m.ust  have  had  at  least 
$5,000,000  a  year  to  finance  their  campaigns.  Many  thousands  of 
nersons  lived  profitably  and  romfcrtably  upon  the  fruits  of  pro- 
fessional propaganda.  With  the  aid  of  the.se  tremendous  funds 
and  by  capitalizing  on  the  mistakes  of  the  brewing  industry,  they 
demolished  ycu  and  discredited  you  in  the  public  mind.  They 
forced  the  ratification  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  by  46  of  the 
48  States,  and  supported  this  with  State  laws  and  State  amend- 
ments. Tlie  question  is.  What  are  ycu  going  to  do  about  it?  Are 
ycu  going  to  mvite  your  own  des'truction  bv  permitting  condi- 
tions to  exist  in  the  industry  that  create  a  hostile  public  opinion 
against  you  and  furnish  your  enemies  with  the  ammunition  they 
need  to  shell  ycu?  Ycu  do  not  have  to  go  outside  of  vour  own 
Industry  to  find  a  precedent  to  eiut'e  you  in  your  present  course. 
You  have  it  I  wish  to  give  it  t^  v  u  and  to  commend  the  policy 
therein  to  your  earnest  ccr  =  ic' ::,.::  n 

I  wish  to  take  you  back  to  laie  f'T  tho  precedent.  In  mv  heme 
city  of  St.  Louis  there  wa.'^  much  public  criticism  of  salooii"  condi- 
tions. As  you  know,  the  national  prohibition  movement  was  then 
well  under  way.  A  great  St.  Louis  brewer  rose  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency created  by  violations  of  the  law  by  saloonkeepers.  I  w^ish 
to  quote  you  now  a  letter  the  late  August  A.  Busch  then  wrote  to 
the  excise  commissioner  of  St,  Louis,  %>>  no  had  jurisdiction  over 
saloon  license,-. 

"There  are  two  sides  to  tb.is  que-'ion  "  Mr.  Busch  viTote,  "and 
our    own    observation    prompts    us    to    say    that    you    should    be 
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sustained  In  any  effort  to  correct 
that   the   responsibility   for    the 
with  tat-  business  itseif.     The  la 
cial  vox:  are  pur  to  the  proof,  anc 
technicalities.     On  the  other  ha: 
guidance. 

"We  are  persuaded   however,  by 
cbtainvd,     Every  disreputable  sal 


qonditlcns.     We  make  no  nv.e''^- :nn 

orrection   rests,    in   a   lar;'-     ;  .-.r:, 

ulone  cannot  do  it.     Aa  .-.u  uili- 

you  must  often  be  hampered  by 

[.  we  cannot  do  it  without  your 
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authcr.-y  is  insufficient  to  (L 
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prepared  to  act  en  your  Judgmci 
saloon   which    is   our   cus';orafr   s 
peace  or  welfare,  be  closed,  we  w, 
may  draw  from  us.     We  do  not 
beyond   suggesting   what    should 
sponsihllity  of  the   dpc-.sion.     Inf 
m.ust  be  conversant  with  conditi 
confer  with   that  department  in 
In  the  judgment  of  properly  com 
society  m.ay  be  overlooked  " 

Other  great  brewers  of  that  tim. 
Mr.  Julius  Liebman.  Mr.  Ed  Sch: 
whom  are  members  of  the  board 
Brewers'   Association,    shared    th 
and    *ook    similar    actions    in    an| 
conditions. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  your  precec^ 
principles  laid  down   in   the  le 
and  you  solve  your  problem  and 
a  policy  will  bring  you  wide  pu 
a   sustaining   public   opinion   and 
enjoyed  before. 

I  Icnow  what  the  attitude  of 
It  is  thnt  the   industry  is  not  ful 
meet   this  situation   until   all   b 
disreputable    retail   establishmen 
taken  the  position  that  unless  y 
some  other  brewer  will  do  so.     ^ 
duty   as  brewers  to  see   to   it   th 
gardless  of  whose  ctistomer  It 
that  no  brewer  can  sell  to  it.     I 
elation,  recognizing  this  obligati 
brewers'  foundation  to  carry  forw 
It  is  your  duty  to  organize  the 
a  policy.     You  must  stand  unitec 
tail  trade,  because   there   is   whe: 
In  order  to  do  this  brewers  must 
and  national  organizations  must 
will   be   a   united  front   in  your 
the  Industry. 

I  advise  you  to  get  busy      Lay 
not  to  take  advantage  of  other  br 
difficulties  so  that  you  may  be  as 
above  all  else  to  keep  your  ind 
of  its  departments.     Place  this 
It  enjoys  in  England,  Germany, 
When  there  was  laid  down  the 
cleaning  up  the  saloons,  there 
the  principle  that  led  to  the  rel 
of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
eenth  amendment  was  imbedded 
Colonel  Ruppert  and  Mr.  Busch. 
In  your  industry,  began  the  fight 
I  know  the  Inside  story  of  the 
ington   throughout  that  fight.     I 
for  your  own  information  and 
whom  I  have  mentioned  and  to 
more  than  other  private  citizens, 
the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 

When  the  eighteenth 
1920   these   men   to   whom   I   refet 
companies  strict  obedience  to  the 
They   endeavored    to   buUd    up    a 
They  soon  found  themselves 
of  illegal  liquor  and  beer 
vestigations   and   exposures  of 
vestigators  developed  proof  that 
ment   and   a  superintendent  of 
barked    upon    bootlegging 
the    bootlegging    business    for    a 
ocean  passenger  traffic.     With  ran 
United  States  Government  and 
reaching    effect    on    public   opinio^ 
hibition  period  this  small  group 
the  facts  and  create  avenues  for 
Information    was   furnished    that 
the  Senate  of  the  powerful  Anti 
of  dollars   at   its   command   and   a 
to  control  it      I  personally  saw  m 
Inside,  and  I  know  what  I  am 

Of  course,  these  men  are  not 
and    repeal,   but    they   originated 
behind  the  scenes.     They  had  po\fe 
battle    but  the  fact  must  always 
than   75   percent   of  all  the   factu^il 
Issue  was  fought,  and  created,  on 
liclty   than   any   other   private   Ind 

By  pursuing  a  policy  of  law  ob^d 
by  the  exiubition  of  rare  courage 


coop«'ration  a  better  resuflt  can  be 

x)ii  should   be  ci.j-sod.     Whenever 

iscontinue  such  a  saloon  we  are 

t.     If  you   will  say  to  Us  that  a 

.ould.   in    the   Interest   of   public 

il  withdraw  whatever  support  it 

5k  you  to  take  any  re;vpcn:-ibiliiy 

bo    done.     We    will    take    the   re- 

uch   as  the   police   department 

ons  we  shall  bo  eWd  to  have  you 

jrder  that   no  establisi.mcnt  that 

tituted  authority  is  a  menace  to 


amendm(!nt 


crow  led 
There  ipo 

coidit 


tlie 
enterp:  ises 


Sj  door 


talking 


.  particularly  Col.  Jacob  Ruppert. 

udt.  and   Mr.  Gus  Becker,   nil   of 

of  directors  of  the  United  States 

.-entiments    of    th*^;r    a.s'-ooiate 

effort    to    correct    then    exiitirg 


nt  and  your  remedy  Apply  the 
to  your  retail   conditians  tod.iv 

perpetuate  your  indtistry.  Suc:i 
support  f.nd  throw  behind  you 

good    will    that    you   have    never 


brewers  has  been  in  the  past. 
organized   and  that   it   cannot 
.•ers   are    in   a£;reemenc    that    the 
must   go.     Th-^se   brcA^rs   have 
u  sell  to  a  disreputable  customer 
ow.  I  say  to  you    that   it   is  yovir 
t   every   disreputable    tavern,   re- 
be,   is  put  out  of  busines.s  sci 
im  glad  to  learn  that  your  a^so- 
to  the  public,  has  sponsoied  a 
ird  Just  such  a  program 
.ndustry  100  percent  behind  i=uch 
for  decent  conditions  iu  the  re- 
ycur  troubles   largely   originate 
hll  Stand  together,  and  both  State 
cooperate  to  the  end  that   tnere 
Efforts  to   stamp  out  the  eviH   in 

aside  petty  Jealo'asies.     Organize, 
wers,  but  to  compromise  all  your 
one  big  happy  family,  determined 
u  itry  clean  and  respectable   in  all 
Infltistry  upon  the  high  reprute  that 
Canada, 
{policy  to  which  I  have  referred,  of 
also  laid  down.  In  my  opinion, 
lization  of  beer  and  the  rtpeal 
fact,  4  years  before  the  eiuht- 
the  Constitution,  such  men  as 
well  as  the  other  great  leaders 
repeal. 
light  for  repeal.     I  was  In  Wash- 
think  I  ought  to  tell   it  to   you 
I  give  credit  to  the  men 
other  rlght-thtnkmg  brewer, 
for  the  legalization  of  beer  and 
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ejal 
In 
In 
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guidance, 
e'ery 


amei  idment. 


became   effective   in   January 

adopted   as  a   policy   for   their 

letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

business    in    nonalcoholic    beer. 

out  of  the  market  by  floods 

<n  they  began  a  series  of  in- 

tions   under   prohibition.     In- 

X)th   the  United  States  Govem- 

Anti-Saloon  League   had   em- 

The    Government    entered 

arize    of    $100,000,000    a    year    in 

courage  they  exposed  both  the 

Anti-Saloon  League,  with  far- 

Throughout    the    entire    pro- 

)f  brewers  continued  to  develop 

getting  the  facts   to  the  public. 

brought   about   the   exposure    in 

n  League,  which  had  millioni] 

great  army  of  skilled   directors 

uch  of  these  operations  from  the 

about. 

.■holly  re.iponsible   for  legal   beer 

the    fight    and    were    the    leaders 

rful  aid  toward  the  end  of  the 

main  that  they  developed  more 

1   material   on   which   ttie   great 

this  subject,  perhaps  more  pub- 

viduaLs   In   the   world. 

lence  and  law  observance,  and 

ind  intelligence  in  dealing  with 


this  great  public  problem.  It  resulted  In  the  restoration  of  brew.ng. 
This  restored  the  entire  Industry  to  good  public  standing.  Within 
a  short  time  after  repeal.  46  of  the  48  States  passed  beer  laws. 
Tins  was  the  exact  reversal  of  the  conditions  that  preva.led  at 
the  beginning  of  national  prohibition 

In  the  example  and  the  policies  thus  laid  down  you  have  the 
formula  for  the  salvation  of  your  industry  If  there  are  any  horns 
now  sprouting,  cut  them  out.  Let  the  industry  stand  as  one  man 
for  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  to  make  retail  places  of 
pale  plean  and  respectable.  Cooperate  to  the  limit  with  law  en- 
forcing and  licensing  officials.  Take  the  Initiative.  Remove  the 
cause  of  public  imiation.  Dont  bat.bfy  yourself  by  talkini:  alxiut 
bad  conditions.     Act.  and  act  swiftly  and   vigorously 

If  a  few  brewers  by  their  courage  and  vision  and  IntelUpence. 
could  create  and  execute  a  p>ollcy  thnt  a.ssLstcd  so  mu-  h  to  bring 
about  repeal  and  restore  your  Indui^lry  to  good  public  standing, 
the  combined  vision,  courage,  and  intelligence  of  all  the  brewers 
of  the  Uiuted  States  ought  to  be  able  to  devi.s*'  aufi  execute  a 
policy  that   would   protect  repeal   and   save   the   Indus- ry 

In  closing,  let  me  again  emphasize  the  Importane  <t  uniting 
within  your  ranks  and  of  a  unanimous,  determmeii  eiT  rt  "ii  \i'ur 
part  to  so  conduct  yoiu"  business  and  to  see  that  distnbut-Ts  and 
retailers  so  conduct  their   business   as  to  merit   public   support. 

The  industry  realized  the  statements  I  inacie   warranted 
action  and  I  am   pleased  to  record   before   the   convention 
aajourned  the  following  code  of  prucucc  was  adopLtd  by  a 
I  unanimous  vote: 

CODE  or  pn.^mcE 

The  brewing  Industry  of  the  United  States.  nj^tcrifTn  of  an  art 
nrd  srienee  pra-^tlced  since  the  beginnings  of  re'^orderi  history,  "rup- 
plles  a  mJld  beverage  to  the  major  part  of  our  popul.itlon  Beer 
Is  the  bulwark  of  moderation  and  sobriety  Th'-"  inriu-trv  recog- 
nizes Its  direct  responsibility  to  It.solf  and  to  the  Nation  to  conri'irt 
Its  op)eratlons  In  accord  with  the  desires  &rr'.  con.srience  rf  the 
American  public.  Members  of  the  United  Brewers'  Indu.«trlal 
foundation  in  convention  a.s.srmbled.  rrprc-cn' :n_'  nearly  hr:lf  tl-.e 
production  of  beer  and  ale  In  the  United  States  mutial'v  and 
Individmlly  pledge  themselves  to  the   following  code   of   pnietice: 

Wf  pledge  ourselves,  as  citizens  and  as  busine,s.',men.  to  conduct 
our  busme'^'?  In  conformity  with  established  l.iws  m  cooperation 
with  the  authorities. 

We  pledge  ourselves  as  scientific  brewers  to  maintain  exacting 
high  standards  in  the  brewing  and  packaging  cf  t>eer  and  ale 

We  pledge  ourselves,  with  all  thoughtful  citizens,  to  the  promo- 
tirn  of  practical  moderation  and  sobriety. 

We  pled?"  our  support  to  the  duly  constituted  authorities  for 
the  elimination  of  anti.=;oclal  conditions  wherever  they  may  sur- 
round the  sale  of  beer  to  the  consumer 

We  pledge  ourselves  morally  to  support  and  enourage  the  great 
body  of  retailers  who  sell  beer  as  law-abiding  citizens  and  who 
operate  legal,  respectable  premlse.s. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  cooperate  with  the  duly  constituted  au- 
thorities to  prevent  beer  sales  to  minors  or  to  person.-  who  have 
driunk  to  excess. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  truth  In   the  advertising  of  b«-er 

We  pledge  ourselves  faithfully  to  ob.scrve  the  provisions  of  thl« 
code  of  practice,  convinced  that  beer  is  the  Nittion's  bulwark  of 
moderation  and  sobriety. 


Is  This  Business  Uece.* 


ssion? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEP.RY  J.  O'COXNELL 

OF   MO.VT.IlNA 

IN  TPIE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday.  November  17.  1937 

Mr.  O'CONTsTELL  of  Montana.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remark.'^,  I  wi.sh  to  include  herein  an  .Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  New  York  of  November  12,  showing  thai 
the  income  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  for  the  9 
months  ending  September  30,  1937.  amounted  to  $36,965,194. 
equal  to  $3.11  a  share.  During  this  same  period  in  1936  their 
income  amounted  to  $9,940,132.  or  $1  15  a  share.  In  other 
words,  for  the  first  9  months  of  1937  their  income  was 
$27,025,062,  or  $1  96  a  share  more  than  the  :-am.e  period  in 
1936.  Can  thi.s  be  the  business  reces^sion  which  we  hear  so 
much  talk  about  today?  Is  this  the  unwholesome  situa- 
tion which  capital  complains  so  much  about? 

Notwithstanding  this  tremendous  income,  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Minmc:  Co.  is  closing  its  mines  m  Bu;te,  Mont.,  and 
is  throwing  thousands  of  men  out  of  work.  It  :s  evident 
that  the  Anaconda  Ccpp--r  Mining  C:)..  along  v.-:?h  all  the 
other  wealthy  corporations  in  the  United  Slates,  are  pur- 
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po.sely  caiislns-  thi.s  so-called  business  recession  In  an  eflfort 
to  sabotage  the  New  Deal  and  frighten  this  Congress  into 
granting  all  cf  these  great  ccrporatioi^  tax  concessions  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled. 

Tliere  is  no  need  fur  tlie  mines  in  Butte  Ix-ing  closed. 
Tliere  is  no  nc-ed  for  the  tiicusiinds  of  miners  m  B-atte  to  be 
thrown  cut  of  work. 

The  A.s.sociated  Press  di.spatch.  wlicli  I  quote  below,  shows 
that  this  wealthy  corporation  i.^  making  ample  money.  In 
order  to  mold  public  opinion  in  the  State  of  Montana,  the 
Anaconda  Cooper  Mining  Co.  owns  practically  all  of  the 
daily  newspapers  within  the  State  of  Montana.  Their  Mon- 
tana Standarc .  Butte  Post.  Daily  ML^.soulian,  Miiisoula  Senti- 
nel. Helena  Independent.  Helena  Record  Herald,  Billings 
Gazette,  and  Livingston  Enterpri.se  are  operated  at  a  tre- 
mendous loss.  The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  has  .suffi- 
cient money  to  continue  lunmng  these  newspapers  even 
though  they  ere  a  steadily  losing  propo.sition,  but  they  have 
no  money  to  put  starving  miners  m  Butte.  Mont.,  to  work. 

I  am  at  a  lo.ss  to  understand  why  this  Congress  should 
give  any  thought  whatsoever  to  the  question  of  granting  tax 
concessions  to  any  of  these  corporations,  in  view  of  the  con- 
certed elTort  which  they  are  all  making  to  thwart  recovery. 
Let  this  Congress  exert  itself  to  enact  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  tho.-e  who  have  not.  Those  who  have  seem  to  do 
a  pretty  cood  job  of  locking  after  themselves. 

A     C      M      E.\RNS    $1    II     A    SHART    ON    9    MONTHS    OF    BrSINESS.    TT    REPORTS 

Nrvv  York  f.-nvrmber  12  — .\nacor.da  Copper  Mining  Co  and 
.<;ub^.ri:ary  comjianies  .■^ald  tfxiay  con.solidated  Income  for  the  9 
months  ended  September  30  amounted  to  $36,965,194.  equal  to  $3.11 
a  >hare  i  n  8.(774  .338  .shares  of  capital  stock. 

Equity  m  undistribtited  earnings  of  subsidiaries  not  con-solidated 
and  not  Included  in  the  consolidated  income  account  totaled 
»1  ,^69  08,5,  or  18  cents  a  share. 

Net  iiieunie  in  the  comparable  1936  period  stood  at  $9  940  132  or 
$1.15  a  .-rhare. 


The  Postal  Service  and  Its  Part  in  Our  Nation's 

IVogress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HOX.  JOSEPH  B.  SHAXXON 

OK    MISSOl'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  17,  1937 


ADDRESS    BY    HiDN     JOSEPH    B     SH.\NNON     OF    KHSSOniT     BE- 
FORE THE   ANVUAL   CONVENTION   OF  THE   NATIONAL   ASSO- 
CIATION    OF    LETTER     CARRIERS    AT    KANSAS    CITY      MO 
SEPTEMBER   6.    1937  '  ' 


Mr.  SHANNCN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leavT  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  on  September  6,  1937: 

When  I  stood  ^n  the  streets  this  morning  and  wltnes.sed  your 
colorful  parade,  into  my  mind  came  a  vision  of  the  great  armies 
that  are  now  emoattled  In  deadly  conflict  raining  bombs,  pol.son 
pas,  death  and  deVLructlon  on  each  other,  apparently  without  aim 
or  purpo.se.  I  looked  at  your  units  marching  by  with  beautiful 
tmiforms  ar.d  banners  that  spoke  of  peace,  harmony,  and  good 
will.  I  could  lock  across  the  lines  of  your  parade  and  see  an 
army  of  a  quartei -million  letter  rarriers  and  post-office  employees 
knit  together  in  :iarmony  throughout  the  States  of  the  Union — 
a  grand  army  cf  peace — and  I  recall  the  Inscription  engraved  upon 
the  poht-office  bui.dmg  at  Washington.  D.  C.  which  reads: 

"Wessenger  of  .-sympathy   and   lov8 
Servant    of    parted    friends 
Consoler  of  the  lonely 
B^nd   of   the   scattered    family 
Eiilarger   of   the  common   life. 

"Currier   of   news   and   knowledge 
Ir.s*rument   of  trade   and   industry 
Promoter   of   mutual    acquaintance 
O:    peace  and  of  goodwill 
Among  men  and   nations." 

I  thought  what  a  wonderful  privilege  it  was  to  be  a  messenger 
of  such  a  gospel,    to  know  that  your  coming  from  day  to  day  Is 
eagerly  watched  fo:-  In  every  home  In  the  land,  whether  you  bring    j 
news  of  loved  one;5,  pledges  of  friendship,  greetings  from  distant    i 


travelers,  news  of  the  great  world  of  tndustrv.  or  even  m-ssa^es 
of  sorrow,  for  even  these,  as  you  deliver  the  "letter,  are  tempered 
with  the  sympathy  of  your  presence:  and  I  thcught  how  very  hu- 
man a  thing  is  the  great  Department  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  you  peacefully  marching  men  of  today  so 
faithfully  represent. 

THE    FIRST    POSTAL    Sin? VICE 

The  carrying  of  messages  is  as  old  almost  as  the  history  of  civill- 
7ition  Every  civilization  of  which  there  is  any  record  ha«  had  a 
post-office  system  of  some  kind,  or  at  least  the  bnngers  of  news 
from  distant  places.  It  o.-currfd  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting 
for  you  today  if  I  took  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  record  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  modern  postal  .system. 

The  primitive  carriers  were  either  fa.st  runners  or  riders  The 
riders  rode  hoises.  mules,  camels,  or  young  dromedaries  but  always 
In  the  old  dnys  the  fleet  cf  foot  v.-ho  carried  the  news  of  victory  br 
defeat  were  honored  as  hcroe.^.  The  world  todav  has  not  forgotten 
Pheidippides.  the  man  who  broui-ht  the  news  of' the  great  battle  of 
Marathc  n 

The  name  "post  office"  originated  with  the  Romans,  who  used 
posts  along  the  side  of  the  road  to  mark  the  convergence  of  post 
roads.  Tliese  posts  were  called  "post  offices"  and  the  highways 
along  which  the  courier  ran  became  known  as  "post  roads."  I  find 
in  this  statistical  record  that  there  was  a  postal  system  in  Per-^ia 
(now  Irant  under  Cvtus  the  Great  as  early  as  the  pixth  century 
before  Christ.  The  impenal  government  appointed  the  postma-^ter 
cenerpl.  who  supervised  the  runs  of  the  coviners  and  appointed 
groom.s  to  look  after  the  horses  Couriers  of  other  ix'sts  brought 
their  packages  of  letters  to  his  central  post,  which  were  forwarded 
by  fresh  carriers  and  fresh  horses  to  the  next  post  toward  their  des- 
tination This  was  the  pony  expre&s  of  the  ancients.  So  you  see 
that  there  really  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  not  even  our  own 
pony  express,  about  which  I  will  say  a  few  words  later  on. 

THE    COLONIAL    PITNNT     POST 

When  the  cclcnlsts  came  to  America  there  appeared  to  be  no 
great  desire  at  first  for  communication  among  themselves,  but 
many  of  them  did  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  motherland. 
This  brought  about  the  penny  post.  Letters  were  brought  from 
England  to  .\merica  for  1  penny  each.  Bags  to  receive  the  mail 
were  placed  m  the  coffee  hous'-s  in  London,  from  which  sources 
they  were  collected  before  sailing.  I  find  a  curious  entrv  in  the 
records  of  the  General  Coiut  of  Ma-ssachusetts  as  early  as  1639  with 
reference  to  the.se  .ship  letters.  I  am.  sure  you  wUl  enjov  its  qualnt- 
nes.s  and  very  human  flavor.     It  read; 

"Richard  Fairbanks,  his  hou.'^e  m  Boston,  is  the  place  appointed 
for  all  letters  which  arc  brought  from  beyond  the  seas  or  are  to  be 
sent  thither;  they  are  to  be  brought  unto  him  and  hec  is  to  take 
care  that  they  bee  delivered  or  sent  according  to  th'^ir  directions 
and  hee  is  allowed  for  every  such  letter  1  penny  and  must  answer 
all  miscarnageh  through  his  owne  neglect  in  this  kind;  provided 
that  no  man  ^hall  be  compelled  to  bring  his  letters  tliither  except 
hee  please." 

The  first  post  route  officially  established  In  America  was  !n  1672. 
when  Governor  Lovelace,  of  New  York,  decreed  that  there  should 
be  a  monthly  post  between  New  York  and  Boston.  This  route, 
however,  was  not  very  successful   and  was  soon   abandoned. 

Many  o'her  post  routes  were  established  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  which  were  failures  from  the  very  start  and  others  survl\ing 
for  short  periods. 

On  February  17.  1691.  William,  and  Mary  granted  to  Thomas 
Neale.  by  letters  patent,  power  and  authority  to  establish  a  postal 
fvstem  for  the  American  Colonies  Neale's  term  \va.s  fixed  at  21 
years.  He  remained  m  England,  but  nominated  Andrew  Hamilton 
as  Postmaster  General  for  America.  Thus  Mr  Hamilton,  who 
served  from  April  4,  1691,  until  his  death  m  1703,  was  the  first 
Colonial  Postmaster  General.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  John 
Hamilton,  who  served  from  1703  until  1721.  Both  Andrew  Ham*- 
liton  and  his  son  are  recognized  as  having  operated  the  postal 
system  for  the  convenience  of  the  pubhc,  and  their  services  were 
given  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  colonists. 

Some  of  the  other  early  Postma.sters  General  m  this  country 
were : 

J'^hn  Lloyd,  who  served  from  1721  to  1730. 

Alexander    Spctswood.   from    1730   to    1739. 

Head  Lynch,  from   1739   to   1743. 

Elliott   Benger.  from   1743   to    1753. 

THE    ORIGINAL    NORTH-SOtTH    LIITE 

Now.  when  we  go  delving  into  history  we  are  always  llkelv  to  run 
across  something  either  that  we  never  knew  or  that  we  have  long 
ago  forgotten.  It  was  news  to  me  that  practicallv  the  first  di\-:sion 
between  the  North  and  the  South  in  this  country  was  exem- 
plified in  the  Postal  Service  long  before  the  Mason  and  Dixons  line 
became  a  division  line  between  the  slave  States  and  the  free 
States,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  began  as 
far  back  as  1753  and  the  first  line  merely  marked  the  division 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland:  and  "here  Is  a  strange  fact 
that  I  encountered  in  my  researches  which  will  perhaps  be  news 
to  most  of  us.  There  was  a  time  when  there  were  two  Postmasters 
General  for  this  country,  one  for  the  North  and  one  for  tlie  South. 
away  back  in  colonial  days.  About  the  vear  1753  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  America  were  divided  Into  northern  and  southern  pos- 
tal districts,  and  Postmasters  General  were  appointed  lor  each 
district.  Perhaps  here  was  where  all  the  subsequent  trouble  began 
that  ended  m  Abe  Lincoln's  day.  It  was  a  definite  recognition 
of  a  nation  divided  in   Interests. 

The  first  postmaster  general  for  the  .southern  district   was  Ben- 
jamin Barons,  who  served  from  1765  until  1766.     He  was  succeeded 
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by  Peter  de  Lnncy.  who  served 

Rcupell  served  from  1771  until 
The  northern  distnct,  esutbli 
general — William    Hunter    and 
Jointly  from    1753   to    1761.     Hu 
Fcxcroft.    who    s'^-rvtci    wr.h    Fr 
bv  the  British  Government  in  : 


Irom  1766  until   1771;   then  George 

i  f tor  the  Revolution 

4i"ied   m   17,53.  had  two  pcstmai^ters 

Benjamin    Franklin  —who    serveci 
:iter  was   then   succeeded   by  John 

n';:l;n    until    the    latter's    removal 

i  i4. 


ST.\ilT    OF     M  aOESN 


But    let   VIS   come  to   our   out 
with   our  Declaration   of   Indepen 
from  the  t',-ranny  of  England, 
nation  than  wf>  began  to  establ 
tem.     In  July  1775  a  United  Str; 
t?.blished  by   the   Confess   and 
none  other  than  old  Ben  Frankt 
America   was    officially    discontii 
but,  of  course,  during  the  perloi 
Ice  wti.s  necessarily  limited   and 
quent  and    i;nsatisfactcry. 

When  the  Constit'.itt'^n  wns  a; 
ten    appointed    Samuel    Osrcod. 
constitutional  Postma.ster  Gene: 
member    of    the    Cabine''      H: 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  ':hen  9p 
tablishment  of  a  general  post -of 
was  authorized  by   the  Corgrcs 
the   service  steadily   improved. 


JEFIERSON    A 

And   here   let    me    refer   to    a 
shoulders  above  all  the  men  of 


expansion  of  the  country,  as 
principles  of  hum.an  righcs  and 
to  Thomas  JefTerson.     As  he  did 


SYSTEM  I 

United    States   that   found    birth 

dence   and    our   severance  f^rf^ver 

We  were  no  sooner  orcani/t^ci  as  a 

■h  our  post  offics  and  p^s^il  sys- 

tes  Post  Office  Departm^ent  was  es- 

our  first    Postmaster   General    wa.s 

in.     The  British  postal  sy=*em  in 

lued    in    the    following    lief'pmbor, 

of  the  Revolution  the  mail  serv- 

the  transmission  of  letters  infre- 


opteri  !n  1789    President  Wi-hins- 

of    Massachusetts,    as    the     f.rst 

il-     He  was  not.  however,   made  a 

off.ce    was    .siibsidiary    to    that    of 

crrtary  of  the  Tr'^osury.     The  es- 

ce  .system  throughcu'  the  country 

in   1792.   and  fr'->m  that   t.me  on 


POST.fL    PIONEER 

man    who    stands   out    head    and 
his  neriod  m  broad  vision.  In  the 


extension  of  the   influence   of  tie  United  States    m   thfi  westward 


he  did  in  inculcating  the  basic 
the  liberties  of  the  fieopl»  I  refer 
in  everything  el.^e  th.^t  he  under 
took,  he  foresaw  that  the  Postai  System  vras  to  become  the  great 
arterial  system  of  ccmmunication  bet.veen  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  between  the  home  folks  i.nd  the  pathfind':^rs  of  the  West. 
He  was  the  first  who  saw  that  speed  was  the  essence  of  the  system. 
He  found  fault  with  the  sem;e  of  his  day  principally  on  two 
grounds:  First,  that  it  was  not  [ast  enough;  and.  secondly,  that  It 
was  not  always  dependable 

In  1792  he  wrote  to  T.  M.  Rarjdolph: 

"I  am  now  on  a  plan  with  the  Postmaster  General  to  make  the 
posts  go  from  Philadelphia  to  Richmond  in  2' 2  days  instead  of  6 
which  I  hope  to  persuade  him  is  practicable." 

Again,  in  another  letter,  he  wrote: 

"I  opened  to  the  President  a  proposition  for  doubling  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  post  riders  who  now  travel  about  50  miles  »  day  and 
night  without  difficulty,  go  100.  and  for  taking  measures  (bv  way- 
bills)  to  know  where  the  delay  Ls.  when  there  Is  any  " 

So  earnest  and  efficient  were  .Jefferson's  efforts  to  increase  the 
speed  of  the  Postal  Service  that  he  became  known  in  his  day  as  the 
Father  of  Fast  Mails.  As  Pre;  ident  of  the  United  States.  Jef- 
ferson's Interest  in  Improving  ;he  Postal  Service  continued,  and 
the  Department  under  his  adm  nistration  was  widely  ccmmendeci 
for  the  excellency  of  the  service  and  the  efficiency  of  its  adminis- 
tration. And,  in  this  connection,  let  me  add.  it  was  another  great 
President  who  first  recognized  1  he  fact  that  the  Department  was 
important  enough  for  its  head  t<i  oecome  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  first  Postmaster  General  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
was  William  T.  Berry,  of  Kentucky,  and  he  was  inv.ted  into  the 
Cabinet  by  President  Andrew  Jjckscn  in  1829.  j 

BIHTH    OF    TH  !    PONY    EXPRESS  ' 

One  of  the  most  romantic  periods  In  the  Postal  Service  wa? 
between  April  3,  1860,  and  Octcber  26.  1861.  durmg  the  operation 
of  the  pony  express. 

The  pony  express  Is  of  peculiar  Interest  to  the  people  in  this 
vicinity  because  it  had  its  origir    in  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  p^ny  express  was  Alexander  Majors. 
Majors'  bull  whackers  had  been  engaged  in  the  freighting  business 
since  1343,  principally  between  the  Mi.=souri  River  and  the  military 
posts  in  the  frontier  West.  His  firet  train  of  six  oxen-drawr.  waj-- 
ons  started  from  Independence  Mo,  In  1848.  In  1355  he  w-nt 
Into  partnership  with  Russell  a:  id  Waddell  of  Lexinetcn.  Mo  .  and 
It  was  he  and  Russell  who  toci  the  lead  In  the  establishment  of 
the  pony  express. 

Alexander  Majors'  son.  Green;  Majors,  later  described  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the   pony   express   as   foUo'As: 

'To  establish  the  pony  expre.=  i  required  500  nf  the  bf^st  blocdi'-d 
American  horses;  190  stock  stations  for  chantzing  the  rid.ng  stock; 
200  station  tenders  to  care  for  t  le  horses  and  have  them  ready,  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  for  the  incom  ng  rider  to  m.ount  and  be  off  like 
the  wind;  80  of  the  keenest,  tcughest.  bravest  of  western  youths 
for  the  riders,  with  stations  all  supplied  with  hay,  grain,  and  otiicr 
needed  materials.  It  required  1100,000  m  geld  coin  to  establish 
and  equip  the  line." 

The  saddles  of  the  pony  exp -ess  riders  were  of  speci.il  design, 
light  in  weight,  and  were  made  by  the  saddlery  of  Israel  Landus 
In  St.  Joseph.  There  was  a  bit  of  doggerel  concerning  his  saddles 
that  went  something  like  this: 

If  a  good  saddle  you  would  find. 
One  that's  Just  suited  to  yotir  mind, 
You  need  not  to  St.  Louis  go. 
For  you  can  get  one  In  St.  Joe. 

Mr.  LAndis  was  also  active  In  politics,  and  took  a  leading  part 
In  the  fight  to  remove  the  cotm;y  seat  from  Sparta  to  St.  Joseph, 


Many  of  the  horses  used  by  the  pony  express  were  inirchased 
from.  Captain  McKissack.  of  Leavenworth. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  inauguration  "i  the  pony  fxpie^ 
service,  excitement  was  at  fever  pitch.  Announcements  were  car- 
ried m  all  prominent  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  beginning 
April  3.  1860.  a  pony  express  would  run  weekly  between  St. 
Jo.'^eph,  Mo  .  and  Sacramento.  Calif.,  and  that  it  would  cut  the 
time  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  for  teiegr.iphic  dis- 
patches, to  10  days,  and  for  letters  to  13  days.  Thiii  wti^s  a  s^.iUg 
of  12  days  in  the  coast-to-ccast  mall  service.  Tlie  movement  wao 
hailed  with  enthtisiasm. 

THE    RIDER-S    AND    THEIR    OATH 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  for  th*"  opening  of  the  pony 
expres.=  The  riders  began  drifting  in  weeks  before  the  date  .s<n. 
and  they  were  all  quartered  at  the  famous  Patce  Hou-.e,  built  by 
John  Patee  In  1856.  Many  entertainments  were  giv.  11  In  th.eir 
honor.  They  were  costumed  In  red  shirt,  blue  troupers,  fancy 
boots,  and  a  buckskin  Jacket,  and  were  provided  with  a  horn  for 
u.<e  in  announcing  themselves  at  relay  stations  The  :na\or  of 
St.  Joseph  at  that  time  was  Jeff  Thompson. 

Alexander  Majors  tried  hard  to  Impress  tipon  h!"5  emp!  ve  •<^  tht? 
importance  of  proper  conduct.  He  require*-!  each  of  the  riders, 
as  he  had  required  his  employees  in  the  freighting  bu.Mnes.s.  to 
sign  this  pledge: 

"I  do  hereby  swear  before  the  great  and  living  God  that  durlnt^ 
my  engagement,  and  wiiile  I  am  an  employee  of  Ru'v'ell  Major.s 
&-  Waddell.  I  will,  under  no  clrcumstanrea.  use  profane  lanuuagp; 
that  I  will  drink  no  intoxicating  liquors,  thai  I  will  not  quaticl 
or  fight  with  other  employceii  of  the  firm,  and  that  in  every 
respect  I  will  conduct  myself  honestly,  be  faithful  to  my  d-:t''<=, 
and  so  direct  all  my  acts  as  to  win  the  confidtnce  of  my  empli  vers. 
So  help  me  God" 

After  signing  the  pledge,  each  rider  was  presentet"  with  a  copy  of 
th'^  Bible.  It  is  true  that  some  historic  doub»>  h.iv,--  arisfn  as  :■.•  the 
results  of  Mr.  Majors'  moral  campaien  with  the  pony  express  r.drrs. 
But  if  occasionally  the  Bible  was  forgjtleu  c«-  the  c.ih  relaxed  the 
hipse*;  were  easily  for^jiven  when  it  was  remcnibcied  thu"  thcbe 
haray  mail  carriers  of  the  West  were  kept  busy  dod^-tm,*;  Indians  on 
the  prairies.  bliz7ards  on  the  plains,  snows  la  the  inoun'ains.  and 
incredible  hardships  that  often  brought  death  on  tin  road.  Some 
of  the  best  know  riders  in  St.  Joseph  were  Johnr.y  Prey  Billy 
Rirhardson.  Charlie  and  Gus  CllfT.  Alex  Carlyle.  limry  W.iiiace.  Don 
C  Rising,  and  J  H  Keetley,  and  In  Kansas  City,  some  8  or  10  years 
ago.  there  passed  away  one  of  the  mast  coumgeou.s  riders  of  the 
old  express,  well  known  to  Kansas  City  pioneers.  His  name  was 
Henry  Avis. 

The  pony  express  had  a  remarkable  and  sper'a  ■  ;.»r  exi'teucc. 
although  not  a  very  long  one.  In  the  face  of  ;nnu:ner»5ble  h.iT-ards 
It  was  in  operation  79  weeks.  During  the  first  ircnth  the  t.'^ljis 
between  St  Joseph  and  Sacramento  were  weekly,  then  they  wt  re 
s-^miweekly  each  way:  308  one-way  trips  were  m.ade  The  pony 
express  route  was  something  like  2,000  miles  long,  and  the  rider's 
covered  616,000  milei>.  Approximately  30,000  letters  were  carried 
all  told. 

FROM    PONirS  TO    AIRSHIPS 

Tlie  tran.scontinental  telegraph,  romple'ef!  in  IPCl.  rang  ths 
dea-h  kn-^ll  of  the  pony  express.  It  had  tievor  been  a  RnanciiU 
success,  but  it  was  a  great  moral  lefe.son  in  the  transportation  of  the 
mail.  It  demonstrated  the  ability  of  man  and  beas'  to  cvrcome  all 
obstacles.  It  lncrea.sed  the  speed  of  mail  deliveries  It.s  greatest 
achievement  was  the  carrving  of  the  news  of  Lincoln's  death  from 
Washington  to  Sacramento  In  7  days,  .^f•tr  •.;:  ••  •.'  -  ,i  bl^' d 
kinship  between  the  pony  express  and  the  D*-  .ittk  •  t  of  tfiday  with 
Its  Air  Mail  Service,  Its  44,877  post  offices  and  its  yrand  army  r  f 
carriers  who.se  representatives  are  meetintr  here  t  >dav 

The  days  of  the  pony-express  riders  have  been  cut  down  to  the 
few  hours  of  the  air-mall  pilots  who.  while  tiiey  h.i  nd  h'<  t:!e 
Indians  to  contend  with,  as  the  pony-express  riders  did,  vet  j  >  fcrtii 
in  all  seasons,  through  storms  and  blizzards  and  acn  b.,  i.:^!.  mu.in- 
talns  to  keep  up  the  tradition,  establtshed  bv  Tliomas  Jcffrr--!  n,  of 
speed  and  dependability  In  the  service  of  the  mail, 

TRIBUTE    TO    JIM    FARI^V 

And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladles.  In  conclu.'^ion  let  me  say  a  word 
abotit  the  man  wiio  today  occupies  the  pohition  of  Postmaster 
General  of  these  United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  of  his  per.sonal  acqtiaintnnce  I  have  come  In 
contact  in  various  ways  as  a  Congressman  with  the  worfcmes  of  hl.s 
Departmenv  and  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  there  h.as  never 
been  a  man  who  occupied  that  position  from  Ben  Franklin'^  time 
down  to  the  present  day  who  has  been  more  honest,  more  earnest. 
or  more  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  He  has  been  a 
pioneer,  too,  in  his  way  He  has  coordinated  the  svstem  into  a  vast 
organization  that  works  together  in  harmony,  and'  more  than  that, 
he  has  humanized  the  system. 

Jim  Farley,  Postmaster  General,  has  in  his  own  Inimitable  way 
made  the  pastmasters,  the  mail  carriers,  and  the  mail  employee?  of 
this  country  understand  that  he  Ls  standi lig  by  them,  that  their 
Interests  are  his.  and  that.  In  fact,  he  regurdo  himself,  as  you  do, 
as  the  servant  of  a  great  system. 

ST.AMPS    RECORD    HLSTORT 

There  is  one  feature  of  his  admlnlstrition  that  T  must  refer  to. 
I  have  heard  Mr,  Farley  criticized  for  his  siamp-pnntmg  ofTiie  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  stamp  collector,  but  I  am  a  ri 'idcr  of 
s*:amps.  I  never  affix  a  stamp  to  a  letter  that  I  do  not  take  a  lock 
at  the  portraits  that  arc  printed  thereon.  Mr  Parley  has  m.ade  the:e 
Btamp.s  of  historic  Interest.  He  has  made  ua  stop  in  our  dailv  busl- 
ne.ii  to  recall  the  great  men  of  the  past  who  have  contributed  to  th« 
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history  and  the  development  of  our  country.     Jlri  Fr-lev'=  -^'an  -d^ 
are  historic  records  in  brief,  ^ 

I  came  across  one  yesterday  that  contained  the  portra't  of 
Putnam  and  on  the  other  side  a  portrait  labeled  "Cutler"  Now 
everybody  vho  knows  anything  of  the  historv  of  th\s  countrv 
knows  Israel  Putnam,  but  I  failed  to  find  anv  of  my  acquaintances 
who  knew  who  Cutler  was.  I  didn't  know  mvself.  and  thanks  to 
Mr.  Farley's  history  le.sson.  I  went  to  the  book  and  found  out 
that  the  picture  r?pre.sented  one  of  our  forgotten  heroes  Manas^eh 
Cutler,  the  civil  organizer  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  George 
Rogers  Clark  and  wrote  the  Ordinance  of  1787  which  established 
the  civil  povcrnmtnt  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  including  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  idded  It  to  the  domain  of  the  United  States 

So  here  are  mv  hand  and  voice  in  a  closing  tribute  to  Jim 
Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  organizer  and 
historian,  and  a  man  whose  sympathies  are  net  only  concerned 
with  methods  of  •  fBciency  and  .-peed  In  the  delivery  of  the  mail<= 
but  In  broad  human  sympathy  with  the  men  who  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Department  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  another. 

Restoration  of  Foreii;n  Market.s  for  Our 
Aj^ricultural  Surpluses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    J.  BURRWOOD  DALY 


IN 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

']]]■:   IIOr.sK  OK   RKPRESENTATIVES 
Wi'dnesdav.  Nov-^Tr.ber  17.  1937 


LETTER    FROM   RON.    CORDELL    HULL,    SECRETARY   OF    STATE 


Mr.  DALY.  ^"r.  Spoakor.  a.s  the  iifo  and  pro<T>prity  of  our 
Nation  deppnd>  pnnianly  upon  apr.culture,  and  the  profita- 
ble disposition  ol  our  fami  surpiu:;*  .s  has  given  the  country 
great  concern  for  many  years,  I  think  it  fitting  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  be  called  to  the  agreements  that 
have  been  effected  with  foreign  nation.s  toward  that  end  and 
effected  with  gref.t  benpfit  to  the  fam^.er.  and  consequently  to 
the  advantage  ol  the  United  Stat':s.  by  the  Department  of 
State  under  the  mo.st  efficient  direction  of  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  I  therefore  incorporaie  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  a  letter  .^nnt  to  the  Honorable  Arthur  C.^PPER,  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  by  the  Secretary'  of 
State,  wherein  1  ■  briefly  set  forth  a  icsume  of  the  agree- 
ments and  the  tx ri'^tlcial  >'fffct  upon  cur  agriculttirc. 

,^     ,,  ..  October    18,    1937. 

The  Honorable  ARniiR  C^rrrR, 

My  De.^r  .SLNAToa  C.^pi-it.  My  atiertion  has  lecentlv  been  called 
to  reports  in  the  pr.  ->  Dk.i  you  propose  to  ronciuet  what  w.as 
described  as  a  "grass-roots  campaign"  acamst  tiie  reciprocal  trad" 
agreements  program.  It  Is  further  reported  that  vcu  denounced 
the  program  as  a  disguised  ineliiod  of  •selline  out  "the  farmer  for 
the  benefit  of  eastern  manutactun  rs'  and  that,  m  support  ul  tins 
statem.ent.  you  cued  the  increase  in  Imports  and  decrea.se  In  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products  m  the  fi:.cal  year  ending  June  30. 
1937.  as  compared  with  the  precediuij  fi.scal  vear.  Assuming  that 
you  are  correctly  n^ported.  I  feel  tliat  it  is  my  dutv.  as  one  ciiar^ed 
with  a  heavy  official  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  formula- 
tion and  execution  of  the  program,  to  brint:  to  your  attention  rele- 
vant facts  and  considerations  which,  m  ny  opinion,  show  not  only 
that  your  irnpres.si  jns  are  ill-founded  but  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
farmers  are  about  the  last  group  in  the  United  States  which 
should  oppose  the  program. 

Ever  'ince  the  inauk'urution  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
there  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  m  the  press  and  else- 
where, statements  designed  to  foster  the  belief  that  agricultural 
Interests  are  belnc  Injured.  In  some  cases  these  criticisms  have 
doubtle.s.s  been  dre  to  misinformation  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  as  to  the  f;>.cts  of  the  situation.  Much  of  the 
time,  however,  th?  clrcum'^tances  attending  their  dissemination 
are  such  as  to  lecvc  no  doabt  of  a  dt liberate  intent  to  alienate 
public,  and  particularly  farm,  support  by  means  of  an  incomplete 
and  biased  presentation  of  trade  figures.  As  a  result  of  such  dis- 
tortions of  statistics  by  opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram, many  persons  who  have  sincerely  at  heart  both  the  general 
public  Interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  farminc:  population,  but 
who  are  unable  tc  devote  much  of  th'Mr  time  to  a  study  of  the 
complex  facts  concerning  trade  agreements,  are  likely  to  be 
seriously  misled. 

The  gist  of  the  rrrumrnt  of  those  who  contend  that  r.priculiure 
has  been  "sold  oul"  appears  to  be  somewhat  as  follows:  (1)  that 
imports  of  agricultural  products  are  unduly  laree  and  have  been 
Increa-ine  rapidly  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  farmers;  (2)  that 
trade  agreements  are  in  larse  measure  responsible  for  this  alleg- 
edly unfortunate  litate  of  affairs;    and    (2)    that  the  trade  agree- 


ments have  been  InefTective  as  a  means  of  erpardlng  outlets  for 
farm  products.  The  evidence  commonlv  cited  in  support  of  these 
propositions  contains  ju.t  enough  admixture  of  partial  fact  or  of 
half-truths  with  misleading  implications,  to  convey,  in  a'  most 
insidious  manner,  what  are  essentially  complete  untruths  con- 
cerning this  whole  situation.  An  examination  of  the  outstanding 
facte  with  reference  to  the  character  and  trend  of  our  imports 
and  exports  of  farm  products,  and  of  the  role  played  by  trade 
agreements,  will  show  that  this  is  the  case  >      iciue 

Before  going  into  these  facts,  however,  it  mav  be  well  to  point 
out  that  prices  alone  furnish  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
there  is  something  radically  WTOng  with  anv  theory  which  says 
that  the  tariff  and  ether  policies  of  this  administration  affecting 
ngricultuie  have  been  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  farmers 

In  1932.  2  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Smoot-Hawlev  tarlfT 
the  average  farm  price  of  corn  in  the  Uni-.ed  States  was  28 'cents  a 
bushel;  m  1936  it  was  77  cents,  and  for  the  first  8  month's  of  1937 
approximately  $1  a  bushel.  In  1932  the  averaee  farm  price  of  wheat 
was  39  cents  a  bushel:  m  1936.  96  cents:  and  for  the  first  8  months 
of  1937.  $1.17.  In  1932  hog  raisers  got.  on  the  average  $3  44  a 
hundred  pounds  for  their  pigs;  ui  1936  they  got  $9.17;  and  for  the 
first  8  mouths  of  1937.  $9  79.  In  1932  beef  cattle  brought  the  pro- 
ducers, on  the  average.  $4  07  a  hundred:  in  1936,  $6;  and  for  the 
first  8  months  of  1937,  $7  62.  Butterfat  vielded  dairv  farmers  an 
average  ol  17  9  cente  a  pound  in  1932.  32.5  cents  in  1936  and  32  6 
cents  m  the  first  8  month?  of  1937.  Wool  growers  got  8  7  cents  a 
pound  for  their  wool  In  1932:  26.7  cents  in  1936;  and  m  the  fir=t 
8  months  of  1937,  31  8  cents  It  m.ust  be  recognized  of  course 
that  the  high  prices  of  some  of  these  products  m  1937  were  largely 
due  to  drought,  hence  prices  for  1936  are  also  given.  The  drought 
factor  IS  particularly  significant,  for  example,  in  connection  with 
the  1937  price  of  corn;  with  the  harve.'^ting  of  this  year's  more 
norma!  crop  the  price  of  com  mav  be  expected  to  recede 

Without  going  into  all  the  factors  afTocting  these  prices  It 
must  be  evident  that  stich  figures  fail  to  square  with  the  fantastic 
notion  that  farmers  have  been  "scld  down  the  river"  bv  this 
administration,  f^ither  through  its  tariff  pohcies  or  otherwise 
On  the  contraiT.  what  they  suggest,  and  what  is  the  actual  fact 
is  that  the  real  ■■sell-out"  occurred  when  the  Smoot-Hawlev  A-r 
was  passed  That  was  the  time  when  agriculture  rece-ved  T>-e 
:eal  body  blew  from  which  this  administration  Las  sought  for  the 
jja.-t  D  years,  with  m.arked  success,  to  rescue  it. 

New  let  us  examine  a  little  this  que,stion  of  farm  'mpcn^ 
about  which  so  much  is  heard,  Winch  agricult-oral  imports  have 
increased'  To  what  extent  are  thev  competitive  with  domestic 
farm    products?     Why   have    they    been   increasing? 

From  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1934,  to  that  ended  June 
30.  1937.  the  value  of  our  agricultural  imports  increased  bv  $699 
OC.O,tKXt.  or  83  percent.  Of  this  total,  $252,0OO  000  represeiitg  ui- 
creas",<  in  the  leading  im.ported  com.mcditie-s  not  produced  in  the 
Lnited  States  and  not  substituted  for  the  farm  products  which 
are  produced  in  the  United  Slates.  The.se  imports,  the  prmcipaJ 
am.oijR  which  are  cuETee.  tea.  cacao  beans,  rubber,  silk  bananas 
and  spices,  comp-se  more  than  3C  percent  of  the  inerf-ase  in 
agricultural  im.ports  upon  which  so  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  Tney  have  no  proper  place  m  anv  discussion  of  the 
tariff  problem,  and  are  usually  lugged  m  sim.plv  m  order  to  swell 
the  total  of  agricultural  imports  and  thus  excite  unwarranted 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  uncritical  cbscri-ers  In<=tead  of  be- 
ing hurtful,  they  are  well  nigh  indispensable,  and  vet  t'lcv  are 
paraded   as   injurious   imports. 

.•\  further  $141  .ouOOoo'  of  the  increase  In  farm  imports  i<;  ac- 
rr un-ed  for  by  increases  in  the  leading  items  affected  bv  the  great 
droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  Most  of  these  products  we"  ordirlrUy 
export  rather  than  import.  In  years,  however,  of  extremelv  poor 
growing  conditions  land  hence  low  yields  per  acre  1  we  mav  have 
inadequate  supplies  in  spite  cf  large  acreages  originallv  planted 
Undir  these  conditions  prices  rise  sufficicntlv  to  make  unprofitable 
for  foreigners  to  send  us  supplementarv  sujsplies  of  the  drouL'ht- 
affected  cnmmi-xiitics.  Such  imports  m  no  sense  displace  thp  prod- 
U'^ts  of  Ameri-.T;n  farms.  Tliev  supplement  the  domestic  supply 
Tliey  relieve  shortages  cf  feedstuffs  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
relieved.  They  do  not  depress  prices  but.  on  the  contrarv  come  in 
precisely  because  prices  are  high  They  do.  of  course,  tend  to  check 
the  rise  of  prices  to  famine  levels.  Hence  thev  benefit  the  many 
fanners  who  have  to  buy  feed  for  their  livestock,  as  wii:  as  "the 
ultimate  consumer.  The  leading  imports  which  have  been  in- 
creased in  this  fashion  during  the  past  3  vears  are  corn,  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  fodders  and  feeds,  meat  products,  barlev  barlev  m.alt 
tallow,  and  butter.  In  the  ca:5e  of  butter,  while  there  is'alwavs 
some  seasonal  importation  m  the  winter  months,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  high  prices  of  dairy  feed  in  consequence  of  the  drought  have 
tended  to  increase  prices  of  butterfat,  and  thus  to  a* tract  larger 
imports  of  butter  over  the  present  tariff  of  14  cents  a  pound  In- 
creases in  miports  of  this  general  class  of  items  account  for  over  20 
percent  of  the  total  against  which  so  much  criticism  has  been 
directed,  " 

Of  the  remaining  $306  000,000  increase  in  agricultural  imports 
during  the  piust  3  years,  forty-five  millions  represents  the  increase 
in  sugar  imports.  Sugar  imports  into  the  United  States  are  sub- 
ject to  strict  quantitative  control.  The  quotas  for  foreign  coun- 
tries are  fixed  in  such  a  way  a?  to  reserve  for  domestic  producers 
at  least  as  much  of  our  home  market  as  thev  can  supply  at  a 
reasonable  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quantitv  of  sugar  Im- 
ports has  Increased  only  sllghtlv  in  the  past  3  vears.  Most  of  the 
rise  m  their  aggregate  value  has  been  due  to  higher  prices.  Under 
the  circumstances  that  rise  is  hardly  detrimental  to  American 
agricuiture. 
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After  deductine  the^e  three 
of  ccmmolities  neither  product 
tute<i  for  our  farm  products 
ucti   and  ?u?ar — there  is  a  reit:\ain 
the   difference  between  the  to 
sum  total  cf  these  three  grou 
accounted  for  by  commodities 
quantities   in    spite    of    high 
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Imports 
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ports  of  such  products  have  i 
In  this  country  have  improved. 
usJn?  greater  quamtities  of  botp 
stuffs.     The  increases  In  the 
larger  quantities  entered  and 
this  group  are  ve^table  oils 
hides  and  skins,  certain  types 
wrapper   tobacco,   field   and   c. 
and  dates.     These  enumerated 
remaining  $83,000,000  Is  made 
distributed    throughout    ail 
except,  of  course,  sugar. 

Thus,   in   summary,   the 
In  our  agricultural  impx:rts 
1934,  and  the  fiscal  year  endec 

Excess  of  1936-3 
Group : 

1.  Products  not  grown  in 

substituted,     for     do 
I  major  items  only)  -. 

2.  Products  the   imports 

by    the    great    drougl 
(major  items  only)- 

Sugar 

Products  normally  im 
ties  because  v,e  ca 
them    at    reasonable 
needs    (major  items 
6.  Residual  of  small  item^ 
out  groups  1.  2.  and 

Total  increase   in 
ucts,  1933-34  to 

The  assumption  that  large 
notes  distress  to  farmers  is  no; 

Agricultural    Imports 
192.5  to  1929  and  in  none  of 
curtailed  by  drought  to  anyt 
1936.     As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Imports  and  farm  income, 
come    amounted    to    nearly 
totaled    $2,218,000,000.     In  'th( 
Income  and  agricultural 
gree.    both    cf   them    reachin 
$5,337,000,000  and  imports 
Increased  again  with  imports 
fann  income  than  previously 
droughts   of   recent   years   and 
agncultToral   raw  materials   In 
I  take  it  that  you  would  not 
matter  for  regret. 

There   is  no  basis  whatever 
In   reciprocal   trade   agreement^ 
Increase  in  agricultural 
ingly   shown   by   a   ccmparisoii 
agreements  became   eflfectlve 
been  reduced  and  those  on  w 
agreements,  other  than  the 
tween  May  1935  and  June  193( 
on   which   duty  reductions 
and  those  on  which  no  reduc 
Imports  in  the  first  half  of 
Indication  can  be  had  of  the 
tions  and  other  factors  in 

Take,  for  example,  foodstuffM 
sugar,  imports  of  which  are  re 
increase  of  $112,643,000   in 
the  first  half  of  1937  as 
earlier.     But    note    how    this 
crease,  $56,544,000   (more  than 
foodstuffs  or  foodstuff  groups 
A  further  $42,410,000  is 
obviously,  there  could  be  no 
on  which  there  were  no  duty 
of  the  total.     A  third  categor^ 
marily,  affected  by  duty  cuts 
than  half  of  which  duties 
or   some   7   percent,    of   the 
group  consisting  of  dutiable 
Ing  wrapper  tobacco,  on  more 
reduced.     This  group   acccuntj 
of  the  total  increase.     It  is  of 
of  dutiable  foodstuffs  on   wh 
Increased  by  77  percent; 
stuffs   on  the  greater  portion 
Increased    by    only    41    percent 
Increased  by  33  percent;  and  c 
to    duty   cuts,    likewise    by   33 
figures  that  factors  other  than 
Chiefly  responsible  for  the 


:ategortes — 1.  e.,  the  leadling  Imports 

in  the  United  States  nor  substi- 

.he  princip.T.1  drought-a.tccted  prod- 

der  of  $261.000  000.  repre.-entlng 

al  increase  of   $699,0<XVOO(j    and   the 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  is 

which  we  regularly  Import   in  larce 

.arifTs.    because    we    cannot    produce 

prices   to   supply   our   needs.     Im.- 

nlcreased  because  economic  conditions 

with  the  result  tliat  we  have  been 

industrial  raw  materials  and  fcod- 

ialue  of  imports  have  reflected  both 

ligher  prices.     The  leading  itt-nis  m 

oil  seeds,  dutiable  types  of  wool, 

i>f  nuts,  molasses,  long-staple  cotton. 

iirden   seeds,   sausage   casln?-:.    olives. 

items  account  for  $173,000  000.     The 

up  of  a  large  number  cf  small  items 

the    categories    ab^ve    mentioned, 


the   United   States   or 

r^iestic     farm     products 


pjrted 


s   w;th    reference    to   the    increase 
n  the  fi.'^cal  year  endrd  Jur^e  30. 
June  30,  1337,  stand  as  follows: 

imports  over  1933-34 


$252,000.  COO 


which   were  affected 
to    of    1934    and    1936 


141.000. POO 
45, 000,  000 


in  large   quant  l- 

produce   er.cugh   of 

prices    to    supply    our 

ly) 178. 000.  COO 

distnouted  through- 
4.  above 83,000,000 

imports  of  farm  prod-     ' 

[936-37 699.000.000 

m.ports  of  agricultural  products  ce- 
warrantcd. 

$2,000.000  000    every    year    from 

ese  years  was  domestic  product  ion 

:iing  like  the  e.^tcnt   experienced   :n 

is  a  direct   correlation   between 

example,  in  1929,  when  fann   in- 

12.000,000,000,     agricultural     imports 

succeeding   depression    years   farm 

declined  in  about  the  same  de- 

a    low    in    1932,    when    Income    was 

000,000.     Since  then  the  two  havn 

only  a  little  lareer  in  proportion  to 

and  this   is  fully  explained   by  the 

the   rapidly    increasing    imports    of 

consequence   of  economic   recovery. 

.'lew  the  latter  of  these  causes  as  a 
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one 


hatre 


for  the  belief  that  dutr  reduction? 
have   been  a   major   cause   of    the 
in  the   past  year.     This   is  strik- 
cf   the   increases    since    the    trade 
item.s   upon   which    the   duty   has 
inch  it  has  not.     Most  of  the  trade 
with  Cuba,   went   into  effect   be- 
Accordingly,  by  segregating  items 
been   made   in   trade   agreements 
:;ion  has  been  made  and  crjmparmfr 
^35  with   the   first   half  of    19.37.  an 
relative  importance  of  duty  reduc- 
^--!ing  Imports. 

The  figures  show  that  excluding 
|ulated  by  quotas,  there  was  a  total 
""  of  the  principal  foodstuffs   m 
with  the  same  period   2  vears 
was    comprised.     Of    the    total'    in- 
half)    is  accounted  for  by  dutiable 
upon  which  duties  were  not  reduced. 
3  «d  for  by  free-list  items— on  which, 
cuty  reductions.     These  two  groups, 
reductions,  account  for  88  percent 
^whlch   is  somewhat,   but   not   pri- 
^oups  of  dutiable  foodstuffs  on  less 
-  reduced)   accounts  for  $7  589 OX), 
increase.     Finally,    there    is   the 
's  or  foodstuff  groups,  Includ- 
than  half  of  which  the  duties  were 
for   Just   $6,100,000.    or   5   percent. 
Interest  also  to  note  that  imports 
;h   no  tariff   reductions   were    made 
Impwrts  of  that  group  of  fnod- 
of   which  the   duties  were   reduced. 
(Imports    of    free-list    foodstuffs 
foodstuffs  not  primarily  subjected 
percent.)      It    is    clear    from    these 
trade  agreements  must  have  been 
in  Imports  which  took  place. 
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A  complete  list  of  chanees  in  Import  duties  since  the  pa.ssage  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tar.ff  Com- 
mission, is  enclosed. 

While  the  concesslors  that  we  hav?  erantM  with  rc-^nect  to 
agricultural  products  have  been  unlmport.mt  to  our  f  irnit-rs.  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  concessions  obtained  from  other  coun- 
tries is  considerable.  In  spite  of  the  extreme  policies  of  protec- 
tion for  agriculture  in  many  foreign  countries  and  the  conseqvjent 
difficulty  of  obtaining  conces-elons  on  agricultural  if^ms,  tariff  r>!.d 
tax  reductions  and  liberallzntion  of  import  quotas  have  bf<'n 
obtained  on  agricultural  commodities  which  comprlsfMl  about;  one- 
th;rd  of  our  1929  agricultural  export^  to  the  countrl-'s  v,;th  which 
at'TPements  have  been  concluded  Duties  on  nrri'Ml'^iral  p-udMi^ts 
constituting  almost  another  third  of  imports  h-\:>-  b'v-n  bound 
nrainst  increases  during  the  life  of  the  afrreep-i'*nts  thus  bringtn!? 
up  to  some  60  percent  the  value  of  all  afTlcultural- products 
favorably  affected.  Eiipeclally  valuable  concessions  werr  obtained 
from  Canada,  which  coiintry  reduced  itsdutK^on  ab^ut  125  ai-no\i!- 
tural  and  horticultural  products  imported  from  the  InUrd  st-tt^'p 

\Vh;'.o  significant  increases  have  occurred  in  exports  r.f  a  nurnb<^r 
rf  ii.^ri'Ultural  products  for  which  concessions  have  bt^CTi  obt.i.n.d, 
th.e  full  benefits  have  not  been  re.Tlizrd  up  to  the  present  time 
because  of  greatly  reduced  surpluses  or  actual  shortaces  of  pome 
of  the  most  important  farm  products  in  con.sequc>nce  of  severe 
droughts.  I  am  enclosing  a  lift  that  enumerates  the  Important 
export  products  benefiting  from  reciprocal  trade  agreements  slcned 
up   to  May   1,   1937. 

The  direct  concessions  obtained  for  exports  of  farm  products  do 
not  by  any  means,  however.  .sutBce  a,-;  a  measure  of  tJ^c  benefits  of 
the  trade  agreements  to  agriculture.  Wh.iT  1<;  altoerthcr  t.io  c-jm- 
mnnly  ignored  are  the  Indirect  beneflt.s  When  incrf^a.'-ed  for^i.-n 
outlets  are  obtained  for  our  industrial  export.^  that  inevitably  r.- 
sults  in  expansion  of  economic  activity  :  •-  :  <  mploym.ent  in  our 
cities  and  hence  a  better  market  at  home  for  American  fnrm  prod- 
by  over  two  and  one-half  billion  doll.ir^  br tween  1928  29  and 
1932-33.  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  Involv.  d  is  apparent.  If  v. e 
retrain  a  substantial  part  of  this  lost  trade  in  con.'-equenre  of  trado 
at^-r-;>ements.  a-s  wi-  are  already  commencing  to  do.  tho  r»-~-,.lt.<  in 
urius  of  increased  employment  and  purchasing  power  for  product.s 
of  both  farm  and  factory,  right  here  In  our  own  market,  will  be 
tremendous 

Another  indirect  benefit  to  agriculture  rcsult'.ne  from  the  trac> 
agrecmenco  is  their  tendency,  insofar  as  thcv  mortal  out:e.j>  « 
heme  and  abroad  for  such  products,  to  chc^k  th-  divcr^i:-:;  .1  ;.ir.d 
and  labor  from  production  of  export  crops  to  crop<^  raised  f'^r  r'o- 
rr^siic  consumption.  An  outstanding  exam[ile  cf  th:s  is  cotton, 
exports  of  which  have  been  reduced  by  lack  of  buving  power  .n 
many  foreign  countries  and  by  other  factors.  Unlets  export  cTlets 
for  cotton  are  maintained  large  arer.s  tn  the  Sov.'h  will  u;".ma'c'.y 
be  u.'-ed  for  the  production  of  farm  products  which,  in  the  past, 
have  customarily  been  purcha.'^ed  from  the  Middle  West 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  recited  that  as  a  geuer.al  proposition  agri- 
culture Ft.u.c■..■^  tj  gain  far  mere  by  a  libera!  corrr-i'-rci.i!  po.i'v 
and  to  k'se  far  more  by  a  high  tariff  thnn  other  el^-m-nvs  "f  our 
populrticn  The  price  of  the  bulk  of  uhit  th  •  farmer  j"'Xluoes 
is  governed  by  world  prices  and  no  amount  of  tanff  can  incre<t.-*e 
hLs  return.  V.hiu  the  farmer  buys,  on  the  uiher  Land,  is  pretf"  t»  d 
and.  more  often  than  not.  the  cost  is  higher  as  a  result  of  ::..:(  rt, 
duties  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  trade -agreements  pr  icram. 
bv  lowering  excessive  duties  in  exchange  for  concessions  iiv  oti;*>r 
countries,    b^   d'^igned   to   lessen   this   di.screpancv      Opponents    n{ 


th<;  procranv   whf';her  Intentionally  or  othfrwbe    are   in  er' 


ad- 


vocating the   perpetuation  of  a  long-standing  pol.i  v  of   tariff  d:s- 
crlm.inatlon   ag:;in^t  the   farmer 

Thrse  who  continue  to  advocate  higher  Impor*  dunes  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  s^em  to  forget  the  fumble  rxporienr.'  ilia»  we  had 
with  exoes-ive  tariffs  only  a  few  short  years  aro  Thr  m'..'^';'r'.-  and 
confusion  that  befell  our  pveople  In  the  years  prior  tfl  1933  were  felt 
by  none  m.ore  arutely  than  the  farmer  The  Smoot-Hawiey  ULiiff. 
which  WH.=;  nrotertionlsm  run  aniurk.  uMT-rr-d  in  the  most  dis- 
astrous peri'  d  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture.  In  mv  opin- 
ion, no  greater  di.-yjervice  could  b*-  rr-nderol  to  our  farm  jx..>u'a- 
tion  than  hv  aii>->n?ttng  their  suppf  rt  of  our  nres<nt  liberal  trad- 
policy,  whirh  1-  n-'t  only  the  most  Pthrtw,-  wav  r^r  s^ifef uardmg 
our  farmers  from  a  return  to  the  c  rdit;  in^  prevailing  under  the 
Smoot-HiwI^y  .A't,  but  IS  also  the  \y  ..c\  which  offers  thr  o:i!v  solid 
founda*'i-.n  f  ir  peac*>. 

Sincerely  yours.  CoRDEt.L  llviM. 


The  Worker  Over  40 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  O'MALLEY 

<•!    Wi;. CON  SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  'U    RKPHESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  17.  1037 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    TITOMAS  OMALLEY    OF  WISCONSIN, 

OCTOBER  31.   1937 


Mr.  O'MALLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  mclude  the  following  address 
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delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  October  31,  1937,  and  al.-^o 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  yesterday: 

For  the  opportunity  tn  address  vou  this  eveninr  I  am  ir  rjebted 
to  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  through  whose  courte'^v 
and  cooperation  the  ncy.t  1,t  minutes  has  been  made  available  to 
me.  With  much  publicity  being  given  to  the  fact  that  the  forth- 
coming -special  session  of  Congress  will  ha\c  as  one  of  lt»s  mam 
objectives,  legislation  on  wages,  hours,  and  fair-labor  standard^  it 
seems  to  me  ma-t  timely  that  another  problem  of  rreat  importance 
to  American  workers  be  brought  to  public  attention  and  so  I  have 
chosen  as  the  subject  for  my  dlscu.ssion  tonight  the  problem  of  the 
worker  over  40  years  of  aye. 

Perhaps  most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  now  commonplace 
phrase  that  "Life  begins  at  40.-  For  a  few  endowed  with 
ample  means  and  well  established  economlcallv  this  may  be  true, 
but  for  the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women  employed  iii  mdu.-try 
cr  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  seeking  a  place  to  market 
their  .•services,  the  far  more  pertinent  phrase  occurs  to  me— 'the 
fight  for  economic  survival  begns  at  40  " 

Some  months  afo  my  inter<>.-,t  \\a.s  directed  toward  the  problf^m 
of  working  men  and  women  over  40  by  the  activity  and  publica- 
tions of  a  .->mall  group  banded  toi^ether  under  the  title  of  the  Forty 
and  Over  Clubs  of  America  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lators of  the  States  and  Nation  the  growing  menace  to  our  e'co- 
nomic  system  of  an  almost  universal  policy  in  both  industry  and 
Government  to  deny  employment  to  citizens  of  40  years  of  ace 
and  over.  As  a  result  of  the  information  Gathered  by  these 
thoughtful  people  I  ai;refd  to  introduce  m  the  next  session  of 
Congres.s  appropriate  legic^lation.  designed  to  forbid  di.,crimination 
In  Government  employment  by  rea.son  of  age  where  applicants 
were  qualified  and  able  to  do  the  work  which  they  sought.  My 
bill  proposes  further  to  repeal  .<-uch  laws  or  parts  of  laws  which 
permit  any  governmental  agency,  department,  or  service  to  make 
regulations  fixing  the  hirir.k;  policy  of  the  Government,  at  an  age 
lower  than  that  now  established  as  the  retirement  and  old  age 
pension  benefit  ages  provided  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Since  press  reports  concerning  this  proposed  legislation  were 
published,  letters  from  per.sons  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
r"ached  my  ofBce.  The.se  letters  testify  not  only  to  a  Nation-wide 
Rs-e-dlscrimination  {>o!iry  in  industrial  and  governmental  employ- 
ment, but  they  give  appalling  and  lican  breaking  examples  of  the 
hard.ship  of  the  unemployed  in  the  hieher-age  brackets  and  the 
dangers  of  unemployment  lacing  those  over  40  who  may  now  be 
en. ployed  but  who  may  wake  up  tomorrow  without  a  Job  unless 
something  is  done  to  stop  this  crowing  trend 

Much  attention  has  been  given  by  Government,  industry,  and 
or;,'ani7ed  labor  to  the  problems  of  the  yountrer  worker  "who.se 
services  are  m  demand  and  often  at  a  premium  becau-se  of  t!ie 
"speed-up"  policies  upon  which  our  economic  and  industrial  sys- 
tem has  developed  since  the  World  War  The  real  "forgotten  m!en 
and  women"  in  all  the  proirranLs  that  have  been  put  forward  and 
all  the  advances  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  worker  are  those 
employed  and  unemployed  who  are  40  years  of  age  and  over. 
Many  organizations  have  recotmi/ed  th-'  s-riousness  of  the  prob- 
lem but  no  practical  .solution  a.s  yet  has  been  suggested  Tlie  con- 
dition has  Ijeen  deplored  and  re.solveU  against  but  no  one  or  no 
organizai  ion  has  offered  a  prouTam  desikrned  to  correct  this  dan- 
gerous and  unfortunate  condition  which  directlv  affects  nearly 
30  percent  of  our  total  population  Like  everv"  other  problern 
those  most  affected  are  usually  the  best  fitted  to  devise  the  most 
rfTertive  solution  Tlius.  to  the  interested  men  and  women  pa.st 
41)  It  is  sumcient  to  merely  endeavor  to  point  the  way  toward  those 
objectives  which  their  oreani^ed  efforts  can  caln. 

In  September  the  Secretarv  .,t  L.ibor.  in  commenting  upon  un- 
employment and  the  growing  tendency  toward  consigning  men 
and  women  of  40  years  of  aue  and  over  t'l  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial Junk  heap  for  no  otlier  re.i.s<^n  tirin  ace  recoenizrd  the  ex- 
istence of  a  widespread  policy  of  dnscrimination  against  the  worker, 
"after  40  "  She  said,  and  I  quote  her  remarks,  "as  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral Lab<3r  Department  official  over  a  period  of  15  years  I  have 
seen  it  grow  until  now  it  is  a  men.ace  and  terror  to  thousands  of 
family  breadwinners  when  they  reach  the  age  of  45  or  .50  •  •  • 
with  the  reopening  of  manv  plants  older  workers  were  not  called 
bark  to  their  jobs,  their  places  going  to  youiitrer  men  and  women, 
and  while  many  indtistries  still  retain  workers  to  the  age  of  60.  or 
even  70.  the  general  hiring  policy  is  to  fix  an  entrance  limit  aee 
at  45  and.  in  some  cases,  even  35  and  40  •  •  •  Such  a  policy 
affects  the  well-beinK  and  comfort  of  a  considerable  number  of 
our  Citizens  and  threatens  our  social  structure  so  that  its  allevi- 
ation and  correction  is  becoming  a  growing  matter  of  public  con- 
cern ■ 

Madam  Secretary  of  Labor  po(>s  on  to  .say  that  in  a  studv  of  the 
phtilit  oi  tile  older  worker  made  in  Massachusettti  last  vear  out  of 
3,781  indo-trial  establi.shments.  230  had  no  male  employees  45 
years  of  uye  or  over.  137  had  less  than  10  percent,  and  434  had 
)':'ss  tlian  20  percent 

As  I  remarked  before  while  no  solution  has  yet  been  offered  to 
the  problem,  one  simple  one  seems  to  me  to  be  most  apparent. 
It  mit?ht  be  brietly  stated  in  that  old-fashioned  but  apt  statement 
that  the  "Lord  helps  those  who  help  them.selves."  That  the  policy 
of  discrimination  acamst  anyone  in  employment  because  of  age 
is  false,  short-sighted,  and  economically  un.sound  has  been  demon- 
strated again  and  again  Only  last  evening  there  was  brought 
forcibly  to  my  attenMon  that  a  valuable  scientific  employee  of  the 
Govornnient  was  beginning  his  eighty-sixth  year  in  the  "full  vigor 
of  hi.s  faculties,  and  tliat  in  work  and  re.search  in  the  scientific 
field  in  which  he  specializes  he  had  contributed  as  much  as  might 
reasonably  be  encompassed  in  two  average  lifetimes.     In  ancient 


times  men  were  not  supposed  to  have  reached  maturity  until  the 
age  of  30.  while  upon  entire!}'  false  premises  today  industry 
arbitrarily  declares  that  3{j  years  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  elimination  and  refusal  of  employment  with  the  men- 
tal and  physical  capabilities  o:*  men  and  women  totally  and 
cruelly  disregarded. 

It  must  occur  to  all  of  you  v.-ho  are  among  mv  listeners  this 
evening  that  the  breadwinner  at  40  faces  in  the"  next  15  or  20 
years  of  his  life  the  period  of  his  greatest  economic  burden  His 
children  are  in  their  'teens"  where  the  expense  of  their  support 
and  education  are  at  the  highest  figure,  his  financial  obligations  of 
home,  insurance,  medical  expenses,  and  other  necessities  are  at 
the  highest  pomt  of  the  normal  working  lifetime.  Yet  our  laws 
from  the  Social  Security  Act  on  down,  bar  him  from  any  prospect 
of  retirement  on  any  Income  if  he  should  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  without  employment  or  facing  the  loss  of  his  job  because 
of  the  age  discrimination  po:icy  now  m  efTect. 

That  indu.stry  is  short-sighted  m  the  continuation  and  encour- 
agement of  such  a  policy  is  evidenced  bv  the  fact  that  the  people 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  GO  in  the  United  States  plus  those 
dependent  upon  them  for  support,  purotoase  and  consume  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  our  manufactured  products  It  is 
inconceivable,  therefore,  that  any  sound  economic  policy  would 
dictate  a  program  that  would  eliminate  a  laree  group  of  people 
from  the  ranks  of  purchasers  of  more  than  the  sheer  necessi*l-'s 
of  life 

In  my  own  travels  and  my  own  investigation  of  this  problem  I 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reasons  back  of  a  business 
policy  that  employs  boys  and  girls  m  their  "teens."  who  should  be 
m  .school  acquiring  an  education  and  fitting  themselves  for  the 
responsibilities  of  life,  when  the  fa' hers  of  these  same  boys  and 
g-.rls.  experienced,  capable,  and  skilled  craftsmen,  sit  in  an  enforced 
Idleness,  refused  an  outlet  for  their  services  and  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  support  and  educate  the  children  who  have  replaced 
them  in  the  factory,  filling  station,  store,  and  office  The  only 
po.ssible  explanation  is  the  desire  fcr  cheap  labor  and  the  fa-t 
that  the  workers  over  40  have  failed  to  make  their  number  and 
their  power  felt  by  those  who  draft  and  direct  employment  policy 

I  :-.ave  always  believed  in  Crfjvernment  setting  a  gCKXl  example 
to  industry  in  its  employment  practices  Therefore  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  legislation  to  improve  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions in  Government.  Just  as  I  have  supported  legislation  de- 
signed to  have  the  same  eSTect  in  industry.  It  is  a  ridiculous  con- 
tradition  for  Government,  through  legislative  enactment  to  sav 
to  business  "you  mu.=t  pay  decent  wages,  work  vour  employees 
reasonable  honr^.  and  provide  for  their  health,  safety,  and  retire- 
ment" when  Govornment  it.self  fails  to  do  the  .same  thines.  It  has 
therefore  seemed  to  me  that  the  place  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
(  vi!  of  di.scnmmation  against  a  worker  solely  because  cf  his  or 
her  atre  .should  be  in  the  Government's  employment  system  and  to- 
ward that  end  I  have  directed  my  first  efforts'. 

Here  before  me.  for  instance,  are  some  examples  of  goverrunental 
employment  policy  that  should  interest  and  arouse  the  American 
citii'^en  and  vot^r  of  40  years  of  age  and  over  as  examples  of  how 
far  this  unfair  discrimination  policy  has  crept  into  the  Federal 
Government  it.self  H.  re  is  a  civil-service  application  for  examina- 
tion for  substitute  railway  postal  clerk,  which  states  on  its  face. 
"applicants  must  have  reached  their  eighteenth  but  not  their 
thirty-fifth  birthday  on  the  date  of  the  close  of  receipt  of  applica- 
tions." Here  is  another,  for  associate  engineer,  which  states,  "ap- 
plicants must  not  have  reached  their  forty-fifth  birthdays,  and 
ai^piicants  for  assistant  engineer  must  not  have  reached  their  for- 
ti!th  year."  Here  are  a  few  more  gathered  at  random  from  the 
civil-service  announcement  of  examinaticns;  A.ssociate  refuge  man- 
ager and  assistant  refuge  manager,  age  under  45;  assistant  in  home 
economic  Inform.ation.  age  under  45;  associate  geophysicist,  age 
under  45;  cotton  seed  technologist,  age  under  40;  associate  com- 
modity exchange  investigator,  age  under  45;  assistant  commodity 
exchange   investigator,  age  under  40. 

In  many  of  th^'se  examples  I  have  cited  you  mtist  realize  that, 
especially  in  the  professional  field,  men  and  women  cannot  ordi- 
narily gather  the  widespread  practical  experience  that  makes  their 
services  cf  unu-sual  value  in  a  p-sition  below  the  ages  specified 
above  as  th«  absoUre  limit  upon  which  applications  for  employ- 
ment would  be  accepted  Business  and  industry  cannot  wholly  be 
blamed  for  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  consigning  "men  and  women  to 
permanent  unemployment  during  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  when 
Government  itself  is  practicing  "such  a  policy  through  its  employ- 
ment regulations  To  the  American  men  and  women  who  believe 
tliat  this  problem  must  be  corrected  and  this  daneerous  and  menac- 
ing policy  in  employm.ent  definitely  eliminated  I  appeal  for  the 
support  of  legislation  de.signi.'d  to  apply  more  humane  principles, 
so  that  nearly  30  percent  of  our  entire  population  mav  not  l>e' 
wi'h.Tut  hope  of  permanent  employment, 

.Mert.  organized,  and  intelligent  .American  men  and  women  cf  40 
years  and  over  can  solve  this  greatest  of  present  economic  problems 
through  their  own  collective  efforts  better  than  anyone  else  Your 
elected  Repre.sentatives  can  do  much  to  aid  m  bringing  about  re- 
forms in  laws  so  as  to  prevent  discrimination  against  you  in 
employment  because  of  your  as:e  To  be  successful  "howeve'r,  yotir 
Representatives  must  fljst  know  what  you  want  and  have  brought 
to  their  miention  a  knowledge  of  your  "ditflculties  and  the  pledge  of 


your   support.     When    the    initial    mea.sure    I 


propose    t'.'   introduce 


comes  before  the  House,  you  can  aid  much  toward  its  successful 
enactment  by  enlisting  the  support  of  vcur  own  Representative 
toward  its  passage. 

None  of  us  employed  or  unemployed  can  afford  to  be  lulled  Into 
disregard  of  the  gravity  of  this  age-discrimination  problem  and 
its  disastrous  effect  on  a  large  mass  of  our  popiilatlou.     For  every 
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man  and  uxman  d-^pendent 
hood  the  slogan   we  need  to 
"fight    begins    at   40"   for   f 
economic    survival    is    a   bi 
policies  are  radically  changed 
sound    humane   principles   if 
those  front-s  where  immediate 
and  methods  are  under  our  c 
the  age-discrimination  evil  frcjm 
ment  we  can  go  forward  fro 
Eigement  of  industry  to  abandlon 

In  closing.  let  me  say  that 
of  you  anicng  my  listeners 
am  sponsorini?  and  would  be 
At  some  later  date  I  hope  to 
ol  the  worker  over  40  and 


sup 
a  study  of  agp  discrimination 
Thank  you  for  your  time  anc 
being  able  to  address  you  tonight 


n  personal  pmploymcnt  for  a  Uvell- 
eep  constantly  befure  lis  is  that   the 
that    age   onward    the   strut,'t;Ie    fi,r 
one    unless    American    cniploymtT.t 
Like  any  fight  for  a  good  cause  and 
we   want  success   we   n:iust   begin   on 
victory  IS  possible  because  tlie  mean^ 
ontrol.     Thus,  when  we  have  removed 
the  employment  system  of  Govern- 
there  to  the  education  and  encour- 
its  similar  unfair  and  unwise  policy 
I  should  be  plea^ied  to  hear  Irom  any 
are  interested   in  the  legislation   I 
lad  to  supply  copies  of  these  remarks. 
discuss  m  greater  detail  the  problem 
mit  facts  and  figures  resulting  from 
in  employment  in  various  industries, 
allow  me  to  express  my  pleasure   :v. 


who 


H.  R    8390.     A  bill   relating 
positions   in  the  executive 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That 
or  any  rule  or  regulation 
who  is  otherwise  duly  qualif 
appointment  to  any  position 
ernment.  whether  or  not  in 
reason  of  having  attained  at 
in  excess  of  65  vears. 

Sec.  2    (a)    Section   1   (rela 
tlrement)   of  the  Civil  Servicje 
amended  by  strikins  out  the 
they  appear  in  such  section 

fbi    Section    2    (relating 
from  service)   of  such  act  of 
out  the  words  "15  years"  w 
in  lieu  thereof  "10  years." 

Sec.    3.  In    the    making    o 
executive  branch  of  the  Gov 
fled  civil  service,  preference 
of  age  or  over  to  the  extent 
number  of  individuals  holdir 
times  ( 1 )   not  less  than  25  pi ' 
years,  and  (2)  not  less  than 
65  years. 


X)  age  limits   for   individuals   seeking 
branch   of   the   Government,   and   for 

rlotwithstanding  any  provLsion   of  law 

prpniulgated   thereunder,   no   individual 

.ed  shall  be  held   to  be  inehgible   for 

in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Guv- 

the   classified   civil   service,   solely   by 

the  time  of  appointment  an  age  not 

ing  to  the  time  of  eligibility   for  re- 
Retirement   Act  of  May   29    1930,  is 
words  "IS  years"  the  first  f.v.i  tinier 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    'lO  years." 
the    time    of    automatic    stparaiun 
May  29.  1930.  is  amended  bv  striking 
they  appear  therein  and  insertm^; 


and 

to 


hi  ire 


she 


appointments    to    positions    in    the 

e|-nment.  whether  or  not  in  the  classi- 

all  be  given  to  individuals  40  years 

necessarj-  in  order   that,  of  the   total 

such  position.-,  there  will  be  at  all 

rcent  between  the  at;es  cf  40  and  5C 

percent  between  the  ages  of  50  und 


HON.  SHE 

OH 
IX  THE  SEX  ATE 
Thursday.  November  IS  ^l 


Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  Pres 
have  printed  in  the  Record 
correspondent  of  the  Philitp 
Washington  Star  of  Noverjber 
independence  question. 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


fProm  Washington 
PrLiPiNo    Anntvfrsart    Pin-ds 
BTNCE  QinsnoN,  Long  Reg 
Qttzon 

(Bv 


The  second  anniversary  . 
wealth  win  find  the  islands 
early  independence 

President  Manuel  Quezon 
settled  question  when  he 
Congress  to  grant  Philippine 
pino  Hero-Martyr  Jose  Rizal 
Quezon  announced  that  he 
pine  constitution  to  allow  . 
This  leads  observers  to  believ, 
ambitious  to  become  the  first 

Under  the  Philippine  Indede 
will  be  set  fully  free  on  Jul 
before    November    15.    1941, 
new  Republic's  first  Preslden 

Quezon  gave  reasons  not 
cently  told  his  national 
Independence  now,  tiaey  will 


so 
assen  bl 


Philippin  ?  Independence 


EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


PMAN  MINTON 

IND!.\NA  1 

F  THE  UXTTED  STATES 
islative  day  of  Tuesday.  Nurcmher 

1^),     1937  : 


0 


ARTICLE  BY  JAMES   G.  ■%'INGO 


dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

an  article  by  Mr.  Jame.s  G.  W:nco, 

ine  Press,  and  appearing  in  the 

14,  concerning  the  Philippine 


the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
fallows :  j 

!>tar,  of  November  14.   1937] 
Old    IssTTE    Alive— E.arlt    Indfpentj- 
AR>3ED  As  Settled.  Revived  bt  President 


Jai nes 


Q.  Wlngo)  I 

of  the   Philippine   Common- 
3nce  more  engaged  in   aoi  issue   ever 


to  norrow 


revived   what   had   been  considered   a 

pre  posed   to  President  Roosevelt  to   ask 

independence  on  December  30    (Pili- 

(layj,  1938.  or  July  4.  1939.     Recently 

T»(ould  not  seek  to  amend  the  Philip- 

to  run  for  a  second  6-year  term 

that  the  long-time  Filipino  leader  is 

Dresident  of  the  Philippine  Republic 

•ndence  Act.  as  wrirtfn,   the  islands 

4,   1946.     Unless   independence   falls 

luezon's    successor    will    become    the 


him 


sill 


personal  as  this,  however.  He  re- 
y  that  If  there  were  objections  to 
■  exist  in  1946, 


NEW    DEAL    ANOTHEH    REASON 

AnothfT  reason  he  gave  for  wanting  early  Independent*  1r  tho 
New  Deal.  "It  will  be  to  our  best  interests  to  secure  mdepei.rt'  nco 
during  and  under  the  administration  of  President  H"t  .sevfl'."  ho 
explained  "I  have  no  dovibt  that  under  his  le.idor.-hip  we  will  re- 
ceive from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  fairest  treat- 
ment that  we  may  ever  expect  to  receive  under  the  leadership  of 
tis  successors." 

Opposition  to  early  independence,  however,  ha."'  grown  trrmerd- 
ously  m  the  past  2  years.  Sutjar  and  coconut  planters  and  oth  rs 
whose  busine.sses  depend  upon  United  ytatrs-P!;iiipp:tie  rerip.--,  v.d 
free  trade  have  succeeded  in  creatmg  a  public  opinion  favorable  to 
a  continu.ition  of  the  Commonwealtli.  A  N.t»or.-wide  poii  re- 
cently conducted  by  the  Amencan-ecUted  Ph.;.p,;ines  Free  Press 
inriicated  that  55.46  percent  of  the  pi-ople  are  a^-u;nit  Quezon's 
early  in  dependence  proposiU. 

A  Joint  preparatory  committee  on  Philippine  alTalrs,  compo.sed  of 
Americar.  and  Filipino  experts  appointed  by  President  R(xis<'vcit 
and  President  Quezon,  last  week  ended  a  3-it:  mth  study  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  Philippines.  The  American  ex;)erts  are 
now  on  their  way  back  to  Waslimgton.  but  tiie  hilipmo  niembc-s 
chose  to  remain  in  Manila  because  of  a  reportetl  disugreement  It 
had  been  previously  reported  that  President  Q\iez m  niwt?  threatened 
to  withdraw  the  Filipino  group  Amha.^.sndor  John  Van  A  Mac- 
Murray,  fhairman  of  the  committee,  denu-d  tluit  a.  spilt  exi.sied  but 
admitted  that  members  were  not  in  a^;rl.■ement  in  ail  things 

CHIEF    MATTTm.S    DI.S<'n'S.sr:i) 

Main  problems  given  consider.ttion  by  the  cfinmlTtee  were  the 
character  of  the  trade  preferences  winch  should  exist  fcr  a  speci- 
fied limited  period  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines: 
the  precise  arrangements  for  governing  the  trade  relations  between 
the  'wo  countries  after  termination  of  prefprentuil  trade  rfl.ttirns; 
economic  adjustments  that  could  be  undertaken  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  methods  of  executing  and  finanr.n?^  them:  the  npr^d  nr 
appropriateness  of  changes  In  the  Fi.ilippme  rurren'^y  nnd  bank- 
Inc  system,  and  in  the  provision"*  fur  .sennini:  Philippmp  bonded 
indebtedness,  that  may  be  required  to  In-.plement  tlie  plan  ffir 
ec-.nomic  ?.dju.stment  recommended  by  the  jo-.nt  cnmmittee  ud"- 
quate  protection  of  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  Ur.ited  S-ates 
and  its  citizens  in  the  Philippines  and  of  the  Pl.ilippinf^-  :-.nd  its 
citl.:ens  In  the  United  States  after  the  attainment  of  inc!  p  rdonce. 
and  the  bearing  which  the  possible  ne^otiatirn  nf  the  n'^ut.-alira- 
ticn  agreement  provided  for  in  the  Phuippmn  Indejjendence  Act 
would  have  on  the  problems  studied   by  the  committee 

The  committee  gave  no  consideration  to  the  political  r^latiins 
between  the  two  countries  but  took  cognizance  of  the  bearln:^ 
v/hlch  the  advancing  of  the  date  of  Philippine  indep^^ndencc  would 
have  on  the  chances  of  the  PMllpplne  economic  structure  to  sur- 
vive. The  committee's  report  will  be  presented  to  Presld-^nt  Ro<\se- 
velt  In  December  or  early  in  January.  High  Ccmm'ss-.r:  rr  McVu't 
will  fly  to  Washington  to  discuss  the  report  with  the  Prt-ideut 
before  he  makes  recommendation  to  Ci^ngrcss, 

Despite  the  uncertainty  created  by  the  revival  of  the  independ- 
ence issue,  general  prosperity  exists  In  the  Philippines.  Although 
goverrjnent  expenditures  have  grown  conciderably,  no  new  taxes 
have  been  Imposed.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  main  sotircea 
of  government  revenue  the  poll  tax.  was  abolished  recently. 

TAX    RETUNDS    IMPt  .ITANT 

TTn.s  prosperity  has  been  brought  about  by  iiicnii.srd  valuer  of 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Increa-sed  shiiini'Tit.--  of  ^Did  bullion 
to  this  country,  the  value  of  which  nc>>.  a .  raiit  >  n^.ore  than 
$2,000,000  a  month,  and  the  tremenaous  contribution  made  hy  the 
United  States  Trea.sury  to  the  Philippine  Government  n.  the  form 
of  refunds  of  Philippine  coconut  oil  tax  and  Phihpp-ne  sur  ir 
processing  tax.  These  windfalls  amount  t.  nio..^  th.-.n  b.iU0O<\o*H) 
annually.  Last  summer  accumulat.-d  coliecti.  i.s  ul  co<-onut  oil 
excise  tax  totaling  approximately  $50.000 oou  ucre  vaid  tu  tlio 
Pr.ilippitie  Government. 

Airer  spending  8  month.s  abroad,  President  Quezon  returned 
to  Manila  la^t  August  and  called  the  N.it..;n;l  A.--.s<-nih;v.  a  uni- 
cameral body  which  he  is  now  serkiiK  to  make  bicam-T.il.  to  a 
sp.-ruii  session.  He  recommended  means  of  -pindai-  tii(  wnd- 
fall    from   the   United    States. 

First  problem  he  tackled  was  tiie  annert  agrarian  trouble  which 
ha.s  caused  sporadic  uprisings  In  van.. us  par',s  cif  the  archipelago. 
He  recommended  the  appropriation  of  $3  5<jO  000  for  the  pu-cha^-e 
of  large  haciendas.  Ob>^ervers  were  surpn.sed  by  the  small  size 
of  the  allotment.  Quezon  'explained  that  if  he  announcd  that 
the  Government  would  buy  all  large  est^Us.  those  who  would 
want  to  sell  their  haciendas  would  prompUv  start  tenant  trouble 
He  said,  however,  that  he  was  det,"-ii..:;fd  t'..  dostrov  the  political 
power  of  hacienda  .owners,  who  control  the  social'  and  poiitir.d 
Life  m   their  re-pective  bailiwicks. 

In  line  with  the  Commonwealth  poilcv  to  develop  Mindanao 
Quezon  revealed  that  he  had  been  in  negotiation  with  the  CKjod- 
year  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  assistance  in  the  development  of  rubber 
plantations  in  the  second  largest  island  of  the  archipelago  This 
company  s  2.500-acre  rubber  plantation  in  Mindanao  is  currently 
earning  a  high  yield,  on  par  with  the  best  m  SumaTa  When 
Que//5n  was  reminded  that  I'ire'-tone  refused  to  invent  in  the 
Philippines  because  of  the  limitation  uf  coiponite  landholdmt:  to 
2.300  acres,  he  said  both  the  sugar  and  cuconut  industr^.s  have 
pro&perpd  under  the  same  linutation. 

One  of  Quezon's  current  pet  projects  is  the  raising  of  wages  in 
ail  indufitries,  not  only  a.s  a  social-justice  reform  but  aiso^  as  a 
means  of  .spreading  out  to  all  the  people  the  benefits  of  TTnited 
States-Philippme  relationship,  especially  free  trade.  Kren  ob- 
servers pointed   out   that   tais   plan   does   not   Jit)e    with   his   early 
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Independence  propo.'al      Inasmuch  as  thofp  ndvocatlne  In'^onencl 
ence   are   mostly   non^ha.'-ers   of   free-tnide   benou's    it  ~  looks 'us"if 
Quezon  is  fermenting  public  opinion   aean.^t   his  earlv   indeoend- 
cnce  proposal  by  making  everyb^xiv  have  a  prop,  rti'inate  share  of 
the  fruits  of  United  States-Philipnine  relati-nsl.ip 

Another  obvious  rea.son  for  Quezon's  solicitude  for  the  under- 
pam  workers  is  that  :he  newly  c.r.,'anized  Philippine  Popuhir  Front 
IS  making  considerable  headwav  among  the  masses  The  Popul-r 
Front  is  a  federation  of  all  the  political  organizations  which  s-e 
virtual  dictatorship  in  the  Quezon  administration,  includmc 
Bishop  Grc~orlo  Agllpays  republican  partv.  Gen.  Emilio  Agumaldos 
national  socicJist  party,  and  Benigno  Ramos'  Sakdaiistas  the  erouD 
which  staged  a  blvKxly  ur::  '.r.z  \n  1935 

M  A.HTHVK    WINS    APFROVAL 

Although  objections  to  universal  mil-.tarv  servlc  rontinv"  the 
plan  designed  by  Maj.  Gen  Douglas  MncArthur  is  beiriz  carried 
out.  IhL'  Army  has  the  rebellious  Moios  under  control  How- 
ever, the  Army  has  supplanted  education  as  the  largest  item  of 
government  expenditures  In  the  next  fiscal  vear  national  defense 
will  cost  $12,500,000.  about  one-third  of  the  "total  income  of  the 
Plillippine  government  (excluding  the  windfall?  from  the  United 
States).  Immensely  satisfied  with  General  MacAr'hur.  the  field 
marshal  of  the  Philippine  Army,  the  National  A>-embIv  is  seeking 
the  continuance  cf  his  services  upon  his  retir.mei.t  from  the 
United  Spates  .^rmy  at  the  end  of  the  vear 

Wom.en  of  the  Philippines  became  last  Mav  the  fir-t  of  their  sex 
to  be  granted  suf!r;tgi-  in  the  Orient.  Taking  advantage  of  their 
newly  acquired  ri^ht.  women  are  running  for  provincial  governors 
and  municipal  mayors  in  the  lony-delayed  election  next  month. 

Point. ng  out  that  radical  groups  mav  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
-country.  President  Quezon  and  the  National  As,vembly  nostponrd 
the  election  constitutionally  .set  for  la.-t  June.  Tae  ccn'tinuation 
In  office  of  every  elective  municipal  and  provincial  official  depend,  d 
U{xjn  Quezon.  Pensistent  cries  cf  dictat<jr&h:p  finally  Ir^d  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  election  next  month.  It  is  believed  that,  although  a 
number  of  popular  front  candidates  will  be  catapulted  into  office  on 
the  dictatorship  l.^suc.  the  Fusion  party,  a  coalition  of  the  parties  of 
Quezon  and  Vict  Pi<b;L.t:.-  b<  r.r-o  Osmena  will  win  handsomely. 

.T.AP.'.VESr    FXPANSION     rTARF.D 

President  Quezon  c'ismis-es  the  Japanese  penetration  of  Mindanao 
with  the  remark.  "There  is  no  Japanese  problem  in  Davao."  but 
Filipinos  are  still  apprehensive  of  Japane.-^e  inctirsicns  "Right 
now."  they  say,  "the  Japanese  have  their  hands  full  in  China,  but 
what  will  happen  to  our  country  when  they  are  through  there  and 
resume  their  southward  empire  march''"  At  the  Manila  hearings  of 
the  joint  preparatory  committee  of  experts,  Japanese  frankly "^and 
unabashedly  asked  for  equal  economic  and  trade  privileges  in  the 
Philippines  with  the  United  States. 

Relatlcn"?  between  the  hieh  comml.ssioner.  the  rcproseniative  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  the  Philippines,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  was  widely  discussed  editorially  in  the  United 
States  a  few  months  ago.  may  be  described  best  by  the  following 
excerpts  from  Quezon's  recent  message  to  the  national  assembly: 

"The  pre.'-ent  Unlt'^d  Spates  Ir.'-h  commissioner  ha,-;  been  but  a'few 
months  in  our  midst  Some  of  his  early  acts  were  nnsrcpresented 
or  misunderstood.  •  •  •  It  is  my  "pleasure  and  my"  duty  to 
report  to  you- -and  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  no  mere  gesture  of 
official  courtesy,  but  an  honest  and  straight  talk — that  I  could 
wish  for  no  better  United  States  hiijh  commissioner  in  the  Philip- 
pines than  His  Excellency  Paul  V.  McNutt.  •  •  •  Since  my 
return  we  have  had  som.e  di.Tiruit  problems  to  settle  and  I  had 
occasion  to  apprise  the  measure  of  him.  •  •  •  He  deserves  our 
respect  and  a.Tectiun.  The  best  .spirit  of  mutual  cooperation  charac- 
terizes our  official  a.ssociation.  and  we  have  also  become  good  friends." 

Outstanding  achievement  of  Commissioner  McNutt.  besides  his 
winning  'he  confidence  of  the  P"ilip;nos  even  after  he  had  made  it 
I)lain  that  he.  as  repr*'sentat:ve  of  the  sovereign  Government  pre- 
cedes the  President  of  the  Philippines,  is  the  repeal  of  the  law 
which  stopped  the  pavments  of  pensions  to  American  teachers  who 
had  .servpd  in  the  islands.  McNutt  urged  Que7X)n  to  recommend 
the  repeal  of  the  law,  the  enactment  of  whirh  tlie  Filipmo  Presi- 
dent himself  had  recommended. 


Conttm plated   'Iradf   A«:reen-.ent   AVith   United 

Kinjrdom 


EXTEXSIUN  OF  KEMAKKS 

OF 

IIOX.  ALBKX  W.  BAKKLEY 

O!     hK.N'TUCKY 

IX  'i"[IK  SEXATI-:   OF  THK   UXITi;!)   STATES 
TJ2ur:.dr.ij.  S'cve77ibcr  :s  ^IcrjUativr  day  of  Tiu\-dav.  November 

16k  1937 


an:.-ouncl.ment  by  state  department 


Mr.  B.ARKLEY.     Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  ronsent  to 
have  pi'inted  m  the  Record  a  memorandum  issued  yesterc'ay 


by  the  Stiite  Department  concerning  negotiations  with  the 
Lnited  Kmedom  for  a  trade  agreement. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  tho  memorandum  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  m  the  Reco-d.  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  todav  that  this  Government 
contemplates  the  negotiation  of  a  trade  agreement  with  the  Uni"-d 
Kingdom,  and  invited  interested  persons  to  submit  suggestions  as 
to  the  products  that  should  be  considered. 

T>iis  prelimnnary  announcement,  which  is  made  with  a  riew  to 
Owtaining  suggcsUons  from  mtt  rested  persons  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  discussions,  should  no'  i>^  c  nlused  with  the  fonnal  no- 
tice of  intention  to  negotiate  'pc-ilrirly  given.     The  formal   notice 

n'  L  n'^^^""^  ^'  ^  '■''*''■  '^■'■■^  '-•"  "^^^P^  °f  ^^e  proposals 
o.  the  Government  cf  the  United  Kingdom,  at  which  time  there 
wall  also  be  made  public  a  list  of  products  on  which  the  United 
btates  will  consider  granting  concessions  to  the  United  King- 
dom ° 

The  object  of  this  preliminary  anncuncem.ent  Is  to  provide 
notification  at  the  earliest  possible  date  that  negotiations  are 
ccmemplated.  in  order  that  interested  parties  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  suggest  the  import  or  expoit  product*  which.  In 
their  opinion  should  be  included  in  the  negotiations  Such  sug- 
gestions, particularly  those  m  regard  to  export  products  are 
most  useful  to  the  trade-agreements  organization  if  available  at 
an  early  stage.  Pull  information  should  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Exact  technical  descriptions  of  the  products  In  question  should 
be  given,  including,  so  far  as  possible,  their  nomenclature  in  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  importing  country.  These  suggfstions  may  be 
submitted  in  any  form  and  need  not  be  under  oath.  Thev  should 
be  addressed  to  the  chairman  cf  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information.  Seventh  and  F  Streets  NW..  Washington  D  C 
1937  ^^°^^    '"^^^^    ^^    committee    not    later    than    December    le! 

Suggestions  received  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocitv  Informa- 
tion will  be  distributed  promptly  to  all  agencies  of  "the  trade- 
agreements  organization  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  lists  of  com- 
modities that  may  be  involved  in  the  negotiations  The  list  of 
commodities  upon  which  the  United  States  will  consider  the 
granting  of  concessions  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  published 
along  with  the  formal  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  The 
formal  notice,  as  heretofore.  wUl  indicate  dates  for  the  sub- 
mission of  briefs  and  applications  for  oral  hearings  and  the 
dates  on  which  the  customary  open  hearings  will  be  held  The 
listing  of  products  will  indicate  to  American  producers  and 
importers  whether  or  not  particular  tariff  rates  in  which  thev 
are  interested  arc  under  consideration.  They  will  thus  be 
saved  the  work  of  preparing  briefs  on  products  of  interest  to 
them  but  which  are  not  expected  to  be  involved  In  the  negotia- 
tions. '^ 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  foreign  market  of  the  United 
fi?!*^^  «  °"^  e.xports  to  that  country  m  1936  were  valued  at 
$440,122,000  and  accounted  for  nearly  18  percent  of  our  exports  to 
all  countries  in  that  year.  The  value  of  the  trade  In  1935  was 
$433,399,000.     In  1929  it  totalled  $848,000,000. 

As  a  source  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom was  second  only  to  Canada  in  1936.  supplying  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  imports  from  all  countries.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  that  year  were  valued  at  $200,385,000  as  compared  to 
$155,282,000   in    1935   and   $329,751  000   in    1929. 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  first  9  months  of  1937  indicate  a 
still  further  recovery  of  our  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  Dur- 
ing that  period  otu"  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued 
at  $342,763,000  and  our  imports  from  that  country,  at  $158  182  - 
000.  The  expert  figure  represents  a  gain  of  nearly  16  percent  over 
that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1936.  A  similar  compari.son 
of  Import  figures  for  the  same  periods  shows  a  gain  of  14  per- 
cent. 

In  1936  the  import  trade  cf  the  United  Kingdom  was  divided 
among  the  principal  supplying  countries,  in  the  order  of  impor- 
tance as  fellows:  The  United  States.  11  percent;  Canada.  8  8 
percent;  Australia.  72  percent:  Argentina.  53  percent;  British 
India.  6.1  percent;  New  Zealand.  5  1  percent;  Denmark,' 3.9  per- 
cent; Germany.  3.9  percent;  France.  3  percent;  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 3  percent. 

Ihe  countries  which  purchased  the  largest  amounts  of  the  ex- 
perts of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1936  were  as  follows:  The  Union 
I  f  South  Africa.  8.5  percent;  British  India.  7.7  percent;  Atistra- 
lia.  7.3  percent;  the  United  States,  6  3  percent;  Canada.  5  3  per- 
cent; the  Irish  Free  State.  4.8  percent;  Germany,  4.3  percent: 
France.  4  0  ]^ercent;  New  Zealand.  3  9  percent;  and  Argentina,  si 
percent 

A  detailed  c<^n-ipilaticn  showing  the  principal  products  Involved 
in  the  1929  and  1936  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  prepaied  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  is  appended.  Addi- 
tional copies  may  be  obtained  from  that  Bureau  or  from  any  of 
the  district  offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  f'rom 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  liilunnation,  or  the  Department  of 
State. 

CoRDELL  Hull. 

Secretary  o;  S:ate. 
Washington,  D,  C,  Noicriber  18,  1937. 
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VSITED   STATES   EXPORTS   TO    UNITFE    KI.N-GDCM 

[Data  for  in.iivi.lual  ex;^  rt  ;ter::<  include  only  Uniteil  States  products] 


Com  T.O'ii'ies 


F^r 


fppijvir*" 


Me".r;  ."  i  (Kl:;  ;e  ar. -raal  fat; 

h-xr^n-..- --- 

liar:.s  aud  shoulders 

CiUu:f.!  ::.Cat.- 

Park,  fre'h         _ 

t-au5a?e  c-.i-'iiris;?   .     

1-ar.l  ^    ., .,. 

Palmon.  cacnol. 

L^uiher  .    

F'lrert  ^sde 
Fur- ,  ■dijiXf-f^'i 

FOT  .      .. 

Musicrar    . 
?kiin«.  HI.';  I 


total 


1 


pj*r  ;ra:!ier 
,-er  leather.   . 


Ci-JfJ't    ',>'air'lll 


.ft  L'at. 


ra:i;. 


Bar:. 

Wheat 
(irain 


Friiiu-  a:. 
<  irai' 
Ora;. 
Appi.i. 


'.liUS. 


woo._i_ 


motor  fuel  '. 


fre5h 
P'>Hr<.  rre>l 
Dried  and  evipor  ited  friu.> 

Kai.-iO.--. .    

I'rur.es  

{."a;::- "i  fr'.;t' 

<  ;r.»;it-.'ru.;  _ 

F'cj.fh*^  _ 

Ff*ar:  

>  ruits  {iT  s  i!ad 

Biicar,  retiued 

Ka-^:n-..    .  .      .  _    .  

Gtic.  spirits  of  :ur;.<:nt.:ie  . 
Tobacco,  leaf 
rom-'arch  and  cim  tlour 

Hop^      _  _ 

t"ot:<in.  raw . 

C"ottr,n  puip  in.!  miii  w:iote 

Hair.  ur:ri^aufa<.t!;red 

Sa*::.;'!  pr  jdn'-"<   ,      .    

Timber.  «;>.■* »d 
Boards.  •  !.ink.~,  etc.    . 

A.sh."    

t>,k 

Advani'cd  rnanufactu-e 

NV  .* 'len  .loor-.  , 
PetroleuT  ard  pro*'!!; 
f/asoiine  md  otht 
Illuminatine  oil 

das  oil  and  fuel  oil 

LL;';T!''^t;r.g  o.i  '. 

F  ariSi  a  wai. 

Sulphur,  crude.  

Iron  and  <:rpel-m;ll  prodnct.« 

Iron  and  steel  <cnip 
Iron  and  :*teel  a<lvance<l  manufactures. . 

C'i)pr*r    ir)£'it,-;.  bar-;,  rod.-.i 

Brass  .and  bn-nze,  S(  rap  and  old 

Nickel.  luoDei  metai.  and  ailo ;..-;,  in  bars 

Electriral  niachinery  and  ajiparatui 

Refncerat'jr-?  and  parts 

Radio  apt)ar3tu« 

Indu.-itrial  machinery 

NLeial- working  machinery 

Textile  machinery 

P>'W!rK'  niHchines... 

Offiy  apphaace?  . 

Accountin-j  and  calculatne  machinf 

Typ."writers 

Printine  and  b<».lcbindiDg  niach.nery... 
A(rricuJt!irai  mat-hinery  and  iniplemeuLs 

Autoniubii>'s,  parts,  and  acce&suries 

M()tortruc!c=:  and  bsisses  ' 

Aiitoraohili's,  passenger  ' 

.^utnnn'bdf  pHri.<  ivxrluihng  •■rigmt-s 
Cbemicab-  and  related  prrKiucts '       ... 
Medicinal  and  phartnao  uiical  t»odi 
Pyroxylin  plastic  film  <up[>ort  .L'ellu 

rarb«,):i  black  or  gas  black 

Motion-picrure  Pdm? 

>fotion-pi'-ture  projector^,  sound  equiprriL' 

other  projection  apparatu.s. 
Silt  nt. tic  and  profH.-;.--i<inal  iri.^trumeut-; 

Teeth   __ 

Books.  ma[is,  pictun-s.  and  other  printed 
All  other  (including  tofd  rei'iports) 


•  Not  shown  sepBTately. 

•  -N'a;.htha.  etc.,  included  fhrofcgh  I 
>  Lniulatuig  oils  and  li^t  lubr  eating 


19C9 


Unit 


1.000 

1,000 

i.doo 

1,000 
1.000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 
l>ounils. 
I'OuikL'!. 
pounds. 

(lOUQlls. 

pound.s. 
pounds. 


rods,  bhetts.  or  plates. 


1.000  square  fe*t-. 
I.WKJ  square  feet-. 

Thoiiiandt 

Thou-sands 

Thousands 

Thtiiisands 

Thousands 

1,0U)  bushels 

l.OfjO  buslifls 

1.000  barrels- 

l.ttuDboxea-..!"! 
I.WIO  boxes 

i.ajo  bui-beLs 

l.OfXJpoumls 

1.0<.0  pounds 

1,0(  0  pound.s 

1.01  0  pounds 

l.Wt)  pounds 

l.OCOpounds 

l,OCOix)uii(Ls 

1.0(0  pounds 

l.OfO  pounds 

I.OtC  ()ounds 

1. WO  barrels 

1,0(0  pUlons 

1.0(0  pounds 

1.0«O  fiounds 

l.wn  pounds 

l.OOC  bales 

1.0(0  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

i,(j(>0  board  feet  11 
l.OO^J  board  feet  .. 
l.or«j  board  fe*t... 
l.orx)  fK«rd  feel... 

Thou!tand.i 

i.OOObarreJsllllll 

1,000  barrels 

1.000  bains  Is 

1.000  f)arre Is 

1.000  twunds 

Tons.. 

Tons.llllllllllll 

i.no<i  pounds.  1111 

l.O'o  [)Ounds 

1,000  pounds 


Quantity  Value 


t-s  .    _ . . 
'id  film 


nt.  <u-v 

>ar,-i;u:- 

matt»'r.. 


an 


base  I 

^ojif  i 
and 


supp 


ri!  i^.c 

iifS . 


an'>Tns.   i 


:id 


Number 

.Viimber.    ... 
Number 


Number. 
Number. 


l.onoi)ounds... 

l."0"i  pounds 

l.OOo  linear  feet. 


Thousands 


4«i2,0tf9 

61.9.56 

101.  OOB 

10.  897 

.\5il 

4.  f4fi 

242. 027 

29.3X2 

i2,:>B5 
^3M 
7.973 

1.AI9 

1.227 

2.SJ7 

10.126 

21.772 
1,317 

670 

S.2ifi 

28.  18.', 
77.  110 
40.  SM 
32.473 

218.344 
CJ 
6&.0»S 
4R.5I1 

29,  (.75 
47.803 

291 

<S.K93 

214.598 

l.'.a.  AM 

4.UU3 

i..s;i4 

21.4ft3 
9,428 

76l375 
37b.  OBI 

34.H78 
112.393 

"  i.eii' 
nliis" 

2.794 

3.593 

1,804 

78,139 

43,856 

"2.807 

207.  Ih3 

12.937 

1.491 


40,257 

"«li78 
60.619 


17.556 
9,422 


23.274 
61.190 


16.061 


$848,000,000 


76.  7.55. 

9.271. 
21.419. 

3,  WW, 

l.ii4X. 
3I.21R. 

5.  :<79. 
10.366. 

3.  W".. 

l.M.'. 

ii.riHi 
i,.'«t. 

I.fi(l7. 

2,H4r,, 
a.  ;<ih, 

9.237. 


000 

000 
DUO 

ouu 

IKK) 
1«10 
(U) 

mo 
uuo 

IJOO 

ixrt 
<»») 

iWO 

noi) 
uou 

HI) 

ouu 


QuRTiflty 


27. 7.'18,  000 

7.  )iS2.  000 

62.26(^.000 

2.  X^l.  (JUO 
4.ZJ2.0U0 

i5.4mfja) 
2.09ri.  nno 
8.723.  (X» 
Z  XV).  OCO 
2.!»2b.000 

21,S23.000 
(') 

5,  vjr^  oro 

5.  2«f'.  0(J0 
4.  4.'i2.  0<X) 

1.  2(M.  UUO 

4.  low.  (i).0 
X  39f..  0(;o 

7«.»«,000 

5,  «•>.  000 

r>4>\00O 

159.  71.1.  OCO 

3.  2.M.  OCO 
991.000 

24. 99U.  000 
2.9S(>.<U0 

22,(W».000 
2,4»7,  001) 
7.  OOi;.  000 
9.  3S4.  (im 

2.  .v:  ooo 

100.  so.%.  ixii 

67.  3W  lKKi 

b,  7M  OUU 

4.  rs:..  000 
14.9'.7.  OOO 

3. 026.  QUO 

04.5.000 

6..V)a0O0 

.'■H.00O 

9.  622. 000 

37.  300. 000 

1.377.000 

M6.000 

8.368,000 

•VSx  (lUO 

...      nti 

jfc.  tjt.  JUO 

7.  9a^  000 

2  I*«i  ori 

J.  ■/  4"    (««. 

2,237.0110 

3.  2y9.  (XC 

:..  4'.t   »)o 

1,  Ml. 111)0 

2;>.  in,.  u)o 

fi.  24'J.  UOO 

6.163.0r)0 

11.726,01)0 

18.  314.0(X) 

3.  a:m.  000 


..  1 1.,  J,  I  a  a  I 
4,  495,  000 

1.9^.4.000 

47'rf.  tXK) 

3.  ijji.  OUU 

W,  T.Vi,  iKjO 


139.  613 

1.  !56 

3H.  R28 

9.  2S« 

1.27.5 

4.038 

63.  .>47 

33.227 

7.310 

i.oiie 

8.  :w7 

126 
2.4«R 

1.4.J1 

i.  i:rt» 
6.  2V3 

197 


343 

7«i« 

3.fd7 

.5Z  9.'.,S 

7V(5M 

42.  «H4 

2S.  i'Jl 

22U..i6K 

2K710 

60.756 

.52.  779 

3fi.  176 

61.971 

266 

6.  136 

206.650 

26.457 

1.S2C 

1.231 

20.45* 

6.661 

33    .» 

37.073 
103,227 

139 

3.  .'.93 

937 

1  360 

2.a'A 

66.  <5(M 

364.s(.2 

f.I.  fCl 
2.  7'-^ 
3.901 


3i.  .{!Ci 

«.  V,7 
69.09(i 


2,3-27 
8.813 


■J.  .'7»i 
4'  .  957 
U3.  247 


41,797 


93.5.  excluded  becinnini^  WA. 
oils  are  excluded  prior  tp  1936, 


«  Hou.^ehold  refricerators  only. 

»  Se.-<)nd-hand  automobiles  included  prior  to  19.36 

•Fiav,.rmg  e.\tra.  t.^  and  pyroi ;,:.;.  ptudua^  aru  .-.v  li.d.. 


Value 


S440. 122. 000 


1  prior  t.j  VXjfi. 


23.  8.56.  000 

190,  fX)0 

7.  .58.5.  000 

2, 879.  01)0 

2Us.0i)0 

2.  IM.  (N^ 

7.  fA'y  III) 
6.  W'*  (M) 

3.  I'ilUIJ 
1.  7j'.*.  !*«) 

HM.iM) 
10.  123.  UOU 

1.  121.000 

2.  A.\\  IW) 
1.9«iI,0UU 
l,(.^<i,  (jri) 

4.  l».4..  UJU 


000 

01)0 


196 
TZ 

32.  •J|^  II!  I 

1.991 


'..  "■-'. 
4.  ••  ^ 

i  _•«.( 

1.  H.\ 
1.5,  r.S^, 

1. 7;!.:. 
4.  o;is. 

3.  70»«. 
2.734. 

l.2tr.. 

Z  3<I9. 
Z  619. 

9.\  'f.i: 

74." 


UOO 
'«J0 
'•10 
f>¥1 
<*1) 
<»*) 
i).«i 

OK) 
OOO 
000 
(XKI 
000 
(KM) 

:)00 

'HI" 


; ,  '-4  4  "" 

~l\    .Hi 
14     MO.  Ill: 

1.  i.*;.  'Ill 

1,1  nr.  llij 
:  •  J4.  »io 

4    ^~!    (HJ 

''.  «"■.  '•>, 
l^il  (»ll 

'     WV.  !■«, 

i  .    frf-V.-,      '  I  «  ! 

l,74i      Ml 
ll.oTJ  'rf 

\.  ,5.^:  'Hr 

I     .'tTt'    IUKI 

.'..  4.".,  'I»i 

i  :\'i  nil 
.'  !.".:.  (M) 

.'..  •>'.,  iMJ 
T'l  'ID 

1  IVi  lall 
1  U  ilU 
770  .»«l 
.XU.  '"«/ 
)'.'',  'ICi 
T'tt  III) 


II 


,1. 


1 

2m 

1 

4M 

1  . 

i'JS 

2, 

i»y 

z 

M4 

t."i 

'111 

0 

'.'74 

(Mt) 

12.  226.  000 

1. 

219.  OrW 

6.174 

ID!) 

4 

■4<i'i 

IUKI 

i: 

'.'  1 

IMI 

1. 

tv 

ilH) 

2. 

210 

1)00 

2. 

IM 

000 

1. 

4'«. 

ixil 

11)1 

o 

'.".I 

KM) 

1. 

-111 

Mil 

■J 

)  ." 

PiKI 

3v 

Ji-t 

(III 

f^t 


ArrKXDLX  TO  TKK  COXGKES^IOX.'.L  F.KCOK 

UNITF.D     STATF...    IMPORTS     FROM    UNITED  KINGDOM 

[^"'rwt  commodities  are  "General  imports  for  consumption"  19361 


D 


Commcjdities 


General  imports 

ImiKirts  for  cor-sumption..lllllllllllll 

Butter 

lierrinK.  pickled  or  silted. ..11 

Hides  and  skins,  toiil     1 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins."lll" 

Ooat  and  kid  skins ll"!."!.* " 

Leather,  total _   .1  * 

<  aif  an'!  kid.  up*r  and  linine  " 

F'-'l«.ar,   h-alh.T,  a:  d  uiih   fabru   upiiors" 

1  At':-"* "" 

>  li.'"'.  uiidrcv**'!  J_ 

Couey  un.l  rnhtiil   "''''." 

Kru.  ('\i*pt  -.;■.  t  r  

I    ii:  f  ,  k..;,  -!nf;  ,  am]  goat  .-k.a  furs... ""' 

.Marlfii 

.•^ilMirril . 

Tn.)  I  %pr..i!  "• 

)tr;~i,..~    ...r-.-i,  turirie-!  ,.r  prep.iredl "' 

1  late- 

.\lariiiala.li-s,  jarr  -   ,ie  hes,  I'lr   11111"1 

K.!it  I.'  \  I't'cLiMf  .iiL...     

I     '11. ir  ^'».»1    *  I 
(  <«''r)  ,'r  iii»-,uj  t>eaas 

(..',*    Illllllll " 

1  f  i  

M'Mjir  !,  w  ►■.    !p  -ppd    i'.-'iiir  i   .r  I'repare<i"llllllllll 
\\  !:,.-k>    i:;-;  ,,;;a-r  -;...-.;.,  and  i  uniiji.unds. 

\S  :ne.-  

Malt  li'iuors 111111111111 

Kub(*r.  crude. 11 11  ll'l  111111 

F.iprex-e*!  oib  and  fat?,  inedibtoMllir 

Fahn  kernel  oil 

Opium ^.__  

Cott.in  "     "     

I.    iU 

\S,i.-K   11  11111111111111111111111 

Cotton  yarns  and  warps 

Cotton  cloth  l^["[[      [ 

Marhmeiii.i.le  '-ioos 

Burlaps  .    ...l..lllllllllllllllll'l 

yvi\.  '1'! manufactured "^"l'""" 

.M  uiuf.ii Hires  of  flax.  Iiemp,  and  ramie.." 

Tahie  .Lima-xk  of  f!ax ..1 

Other  f  ibncs '.''.'.'.'.'.'." 

'['  uoH    napkins,  lied  clothing 

Mil,  iw.  r(  hiefs 1^111 

r  .-{»■!  A(j,,|  (.actual  wi'.ight) """'. 

(     1    '     s  wool  (actual  weiRht) 1111 

'\'>    '.■    .is "'I      ' 

^\    •<     r  !.:>;.  flocks,  an. i  rnuneo' 111111 

VH  .x.)!  ai.d  iiion  i;r  'air:   > 

Wool  hosiery  in  1     •!.(•    wtarin^:  apparel 

Traf'ins:  el.:!  (.  

^\ '"•■!  .'-.rn/irt' an  1  pi.irt^ 

Carb.  n  p,;-.-  ./.'.'."" 

Ftac' and     'hfr  p  i[#r  -to.  k     """llllH 

Anthracitt-  *" 

Thina  .  I  ly.  ..r  ka-'lm  

F.iirthen.  crockery,  and  stone  table  an.j  k  i t'chVn  ware" 
liiainonds: 

Ib^ueh  or  uncut. 

I  fi:i/!erv'.  enpraver '.  etc 
O-licr  prf(:i.i;«.  M'ni;pn.ri,,ii..;  .cioDe,s,  and  imitations'" 
Ir-.r.   in  ;  -:.>.-i-Tn;l]  prodacls ""' 

I  :•■  pi^^tp,  ti'rn..pj?i  e.  etc. H 

Irun  aii'i  -t..el  a.lvaiufl  :naniif,«u'tiires 

N.H'.iles ...  .   '" 

FerTo.r\:!ny--  

Ooplicr.  unrrtjncl.  Mfv  k.  bi;Mcr.  fir         [lllllHl 
Nickri  .ind  aii'  y-  m  pi,;^  and  ..tluT  i.,r:r.s 
Tin^  :!;  )  ar-    t  i'..-k«.  rr  ■ 

I'la!,:nrn    "  ro.  rra;n.  iiaji-t.v  ""' ' 

Flatmun!  incLal-  an4  n  it,\e  i-omtnnat ;ons 

I'ali.idmm 
Sihrr-platci  ware.  .  ky  pt  rutl.'n,-  and  jrwi-lrvlllllH" 
T  »'itile  inarhinfTv  and  part..- 

(Uher  industruil  and  pnntinkr  machmrrv    .iliillliri" 
Tractors  and  ntlicr  a*;r;  •ulturai  n.iichiui'ry  and  parts" 

IVad 'ir  iTi'<-<.iti' f.il _._ 

Orsyh"  a."id        1!"1 

Chalk,  privipitr.tcd _ !.lllll 

NitriikftTious  ftTt:l)7i'rs         ...    lllllll! 

Tiivs.  athlctii'  ami  spor  ;nE  !T(k>.;s         ...1.1111         

li'xik'.  rnap.s.  niusi'-.  et-',,  .ii  years  nld..]lllllll]l 

Othpr  hiHik^  an.i  prmto  i  iiialter ''ll"ll[l]'iy 

Orimnal  paint  irips.  statu.u-y.  etc 

^\  .irk<  iif  :irt  ,  liij  vears   ildi 

A:,  ,,;luT "  '""' " "" 


1929 


Unit 


1.000  pounds 

1,000  |x)ua.ls 

1.0(»  pieces ."' 

1,000  pieces 1111^ 

1.000  >i<iuare  feet. 111111' 

1,0(X)  pairs 

1,(K)0  pounds ..mill! 

Thoasands 111111' 

Thousands 111111 

Thousands ..1111 

Thousands 1 

Thousands 

I.OOOcallons .'.'.'.'.y.'. 

l.OOi)  iHiunds 1 

1,000  pounds 11111 

1,000  pounds 1111    " 

1,00(1  ixiuuds .111111 

1,000  ix>iinif.s mill 

1,000  f)oun.1s Ill 

1,001)  pounds _111 

l.OOu  pounds 11111111 

1.000  pounds -..11.1111 

1.000  proof  galions.  . 
1.000  Kail. OS 

i.oaiK'.iions r.... 1111111 

1,000  iK>unls 

l.OO)  iKHinds 

1,000  iKMinds __11 

1.000  t>ounds 

1.000  r>ounds... 

1.000  jxmnds [I 

1.000 square  yards .." 

1. 000  pounds 

Tons - '."'.'." 

1. 000  pountls 111! 

1.0(X)  pounils 1! 

Thoasiinds    .. 

l.oa)d.)zen.. I""""'. 

1.000  pounds .11! 

1.000  jxiunds 11! 

l.ilXi  pounds - 

l.OtX)  jwunds mil! 

1.000  jtounds 111! 

1.000  square  yards.. 1111111111 

I. noil  pounds  mm  11111111111 

l.IWi  |M)unds 

1.000  tons--. 

Tons 

1,000  doien 111111111 

Carats.. 

l,t)0i)  carats 11111  "" 


1,000  pounds 


Quantity 


1,000  pounds 

1,000  ijounds.   . 

1.000  iKiunds 

Troy  ounces 

Troy  ouncvs 

Troy  ounces 


1,000  Rallons...- 

1.000  pounds 

1.000  pounds 

Tons 


Lc-sS  I  ban  JOO. 


18 
17,484 

4la82 
1,571 

3416S7 
477 
181 


232 

717 

30 

1.229 

!21 

403 

2.373 

Z4.52 


16.878 

575 

21,923 

4.903 

(') 

(n 
(»i 

9,864 

'33.444 

6 

11,6.33 

8.6^4 

Z526 

3Z732 

'mIkj' 

1,662 


9,467 

"ilitif 

31,446 
10,198 

4.358 
n.3M 

7,793 

"2,656 

""(')"' 

120,777 

3  Hi 

245,  894 

1.800 

163,437 


554 


14,  4.%5 

5,302 
SO.  94S 
36.  32,5 
35.  444 
23.533 


39.  .384 

O 
(') 
2Z16S 


Value 


$329. 751, 000 


6.000 
1.361.000 
6.033.000 
3.  164.  000 

1,  1S9.000 
14.066,000 

5.907.000 

2,  247.  000 
IZOOO 

16,409,000 
Z24S,000 

3,  013,  000 
3,  627.  000 

616,000 
939,000 
9Z000 
734,000 
113,000 
333.000 
4.000 

il734l666" 
114,000 
8  162,  000 
1,168.000 
1,000 
(•) 
(') 

1,  9.5S,  000 
6.  682.  000 

2,  53»).  000 

34.000 

4,197,000 
727.000 

3,  19 "..  000 
9.  7i*4.  000 

300.000 
7.313.000 
1.341.000 
21.  850.  000 
3.299.000 
9.  ,562,  000 
1,691.000 

3,  739,  000 
8.  >v78.  000 

4.  114.000 
a.  ixDS,  000 
;(.  7y5.  000 

15.  ;<92.000 
G.  007.  000 
1.  1.5;;.  (X)0 

1.  138,000 
(«) 

3.  26(J.  000 

2.  532,  000 
2,  64Z  000 
Z  807.  000 

4,  346.  000 
460.  000 

6.938.000 

4,925.000 

6Z000 

1.768,000 

601.000 

1.  973, 000 

Z  399, 000 

1,  954,  (KX) 

17,231.000 

Z  213.000 

1.281.000 

61Z000 

(') 

1.767.000 

Z  899, 000 

696. 000 

5.  067. 000 

(«) 

(«) 

709.000 
1,54.5,000 
3,417.000 
8.  49.1  000 
8.  >CM,  OOil 
30.  Is^lOtK) 
66,  366, 000 


.    93 


1936 


Quantity 


490 

5,700 

"Z249 

1,005 

211403 

106 

16.356 

i6l42l" 

368 

Z807 

42 

ZM4 

1,358 

577 

Z965 

1,832 

38.917 

28,069 

17,402 

6,601 

18.025 

3.436 

6,995 

128 

498 

5,fel3 

247 

111 


14.140 

1,683 

11,410 

'331651 
1,256 

"iliw" 

8,907 
9,555 
879 
r.865 
8,376 
7,937 
4,124 
4.538 

'11622" 


640 

37.820 

141 

12ZI39 

801 

21.  (VA 

463 

""487" 

""567" 

18,904 

119.842 

6Z  6Z5 

38,  S02 


24,064 
1,452 
6.360 

35,387 


'Nil!  .shown  separately. 


.'ai;,-;  only,  beginniai;  Juno  IVM. 


Value 


$200,  3>v>.  000 
199.  236,  000 


95,000 

43Z000 

Z  163,  000 

1.219.000 

477.000 

3, 970,  000 

Z  045.  000 

563.  (WO 

r30. 000 

2Z  490,  000 

1,465.000 

3,  278,  000 

1Z51Z0O0 

705.000 

1 .  '  !'•.■'    i  I  k1 

7.  "    'IMi 

1,  44i^.  000 

100.000 

2-'J,  ^iki 

2  44-,   »«., 

1,  767.  IXJO 

1.017.000 

•562.  000 

5.  3GZ  000 

786,000 

27.  009.  000 

726.000 

M6,000 

886,000 

630,000 

14.000 

4i:  \tj 


1.000,000 

1.  447.  ()0l) 

z  ys^.  (Aju 

1.  52-J.  000 
3.  137.  000 

t'!^   rxx» 
13.    .'      .« 

1.  vv_  Ui 
8.  .  ,  .      k| ' 

1,  7:,...  -J,)l; 
847.000 

6,341,000 

2,  256,  000 

3,  434, 000 
1.  367, 000 
6.  469,  000 
3,  463,  000 

6rz  000 

264,000 
324,  000 

1.  (.M':.l  1*11 
1,  I."*'    I  l-k' 

1.  07i,miu 
1,  174.000 

1.39.5.000 

I.4IH   iP¥l 

4.-        M' 

1.  -t"  .  x\- 

58!  uuo 

931,000 

.531,000 

270,000 

249I006 

8.709.000 

3,  620, 000 

1.066.000 

589.000 

410,000 

633.000 

Z  024,  000 

1,  64  .         1 

2.fy>\     i« 


0,S    'Mil 

Z'lO  iXKJ 

770.1)00 

Z  914.  0.10 

1.700.000 

8.  211.O1X) 

^■'  ^:.,  i.«ij 


t 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Industry's 
EXTENSION 


HON.  JAM 

OF  rzN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Thursday.  November  18  (legi 

16 


EDrTORI-\L  FROM  P  FIILADZLPHIA  INQJIRaR 


Mr.  DAVIS.     Mr.  Pres'de 
have  printed  in  the  App»?n 
from   the   Philadelphia   Inq 
"Congre.s?rnen:   Cut  Indu^tr 
against  the  bill  that  cor.ta 
pluses  v,-hen  it  passed  th? 
lem  no?.-  is  to  open  the  w: 
the  President  has  mdica.cd 
must  b2  created.     Punitive 
been  esrimat-ed   that   in   A;-; 
takes  $3,000  to  provide  one 
is  the  figure. 


i. 


£e 


t:iey 


CO  rery 


ra 


Each  job  in 
sents  SS.OOO.     One  out  of  •■ 
this  country  derives  his   or 
from  the  automotive  industry 
dustrial  plants  in   which 
thotisands,  includmg  steel, 
line,  and  oil.    The  stream  of 
tries  has  dwindled  to  such 
condition  of  despair  in   th(! 
labor  leaders.    The  trial  anc 
hurt  business  and  made  inv 
is  to  establish  confldence  of 
emment.     This   is  the 
present  time. 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 
[From  the  Philadelphia 
congressmen:   cut 

It  Is  plainly  up  to  Congress 
recession    which    menaces    re 
welfare  of  every  American. 

Congress  can  do  its  part  by 
delay — the  fetters  that  are  st 
attempts  to  put  the  Nation  ba 
President  Roosevelt,  in  his  m. 
to  give  Congress  the  "Go!"  sig 
business.  Congress  should  do 
President  at  his  apparent  word 

The  country  cannot  go  ahe 
dustry   cannot  go   ahead  urJea- 
by  ending  extravagant  spend. n 
a  balanced  Budget,  without  w 
business  jitters. 

In  spite  of  the  President's  fr 
lems  and  the  generally  concili 
danger  that  his  view  that  reco 
cies   than   on   Government   pol 
revision  can  wait  until  his  hu! 
is  adopted,  will  do  the  Nation 
It  is  up  to  Congress  now  to 
make   the   administrations  v 
and  to  do  it  at  cnce. 

The   President   hopefully   bes 
of    industry.     But    there    is    v 
cooperation    with    Industry    th 
Government.     What  the  admini; 
understand  is  that  its  one  best 
life  for  all,  to  increase  national 
to  provide  more  jobs  and  high 
help  itself. 

At  no  time  since  the  admlni 
the  spring  cf  1933  has  business, 
ticn  with  Government.     It  has 
trat:on  plaint,   been  a  slacker. 
almost  unconquerable  difficulties 
and  earnings. 

There  was  the  N.  R.  A.  Wit 
rallied  to  support  what  it  thoi 
movement  for  uidustry's  seK 


Tax  Burden 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


ES  J.  DAVIS 

N'?YLVAN'TA 

THE  UXITED  STATES 

lativc  day  of  Tuesday.  November 
.  1937 


■:t.  I  ask  unaniniou-i  con~'=nt  to 

iix  of   the  Record  an  oditvnrial 

irer   of   Nc"'-:mb€r    17.    cr.t.'Lled 

r's  Tax  Burden  Now."     I  voted 

ned  the  tax  on  corporate   sur- 

na':e  in  June  1936.     Oir  prob- 

fcr  industry  to  go  forw:;rd  as 

it  should  do.    More  employment 

£xe3  stand  in  the  -^-ay.     I:  has 

erican   industry   a.s   a   v,:>^>   it 

job.     For  the  r..-lroads  $25,000 

one  automobile  company  repre- 

7ery  seven  "gLanful  workers"  in 

her  pay  directly  or   indirectly 

The  number  of  separate  in- 

are   engaged   runs   into  the 

rjibber.  wood,  textiles,  cl^ss,  gaso- 

private  capital  into  these  indu^- 

i  low  point  that  we  now  face  a 

minds   of   many   busm'^ss   and 

error  methods  of  taxation  have 

^tors  fearful.    The  way  forward 

labor  and  industry-  in  the  Gov- 

upp-eme   task   of  Congress   at   the 


the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 


fellows: 


Liq 


uirer  of  November  17,  1037] 

If^DUSTRT'S   TAX    BURDEN    MOW 

to  do  its  part  to  end   the   business 
wa^es,    employment,    and    the 


slashing  away — right  now.  ■without 

nglmg   industry,',   hamstxinr.ng   its 

k  on   the  road  to   prospc-i.ty. 

(ssage  to  the  special  sessKjii.  ieemed 

:ial  on  limited  tax  revision  to  help 

no    less   than    promptly    ta.<e    the 

and  go  head. 

i  unless  industry  goes  aliead,     In- 

the   Government   eases   taxes  and. 

.  proves  that  it  is  a-orking  toward 

l.ich  there  is  positively  no  cure  for 


nk  recognition  of  industry's  prcb- 

tor>'  tone   of  his   mes.^.age,'  there  la 

depends  more  on  bus^r.e.s  poii- 

ics   and   his   implication    th.-t    tax 

e.  controversial   le^islatiTe  pro<rram 

ire  harm  than  eood. 
take  recovery  in  "its  c^-n  hacd.-;,  to 
assui-ances   to   business   factual 


very 


/ag  ue 


a;  tly 


)oke  the   cooperaiion   end   sroodwill 

"'"'    greater    need    for    aovemment 

for   Industry's    cccp' ration    with 

tration  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 

means  to  attain  the  more  abundant 

income,  to  swell  buvma  power  and 

wages.  Is  in  helping ' b"u,,-ie^^  ^o 


an 


IT 


tration  began  Its  great  rnsaci'^  in 
as  a  v;hole,  skimped  m  its  ccocera- 
^-ot,  contrary  to  the  usual  adniinis- 

Instead,  indu£try  has  surrr.ounted 

to  maintain  empluvmen"    v.-a'.'cs 


1  unbelievable  unanimity  b-isiness 
~ht   was  a   Govemment-supervued 
imjprovement  and  self-reguiaiicn. 


But  what  di  1  busin*  -  Qnd?  It  foimd  it-^rlf  in  th^^  me>hc<;  nf  a 
Governn.ent  net  that  destroyed  Its  liberty  and  prc\entrd  its  growth 
and  development.  It  found  itself  In  a  maze  of  code.-,  rules.  la'.\o. 
crdtT-.  denunciations,  and  penalties  over  which  the  '  bli.e  (ar.t  • 
r:ie=:'led  like  a  bird  of  111  omen. 

Ti.---  N.  R.  A.  fell  to  pieces  because  It  r^pr'^M  n;rci  a  ilfc-i.e  r,f 
Government  regimentation  of  business  that  could  not  po.ss.biy  work 
in  a  democracy.  Collapse  of  the  N.  R  A.,  and  Its  cuth.-.'-int:  by 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  pr<-if  r^^w.-rr-  'hit 
Americans  v.cr?  EtlU  free,  that  this  country  w.-.s  uci  r-.-a^,  u.  jo 
the  way  of  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

The  X.  R.  A.  was  a  sorry  adventure  for  most  of  busin .s.;  But 
did  it  make  industry  desert  the  Governmcat  and  refuse  to  c<'-.j>,-r- 
at^e?  Not  at  all  So  far  a.s  It  rould.  b'tf.nef^c  w^nt  al")n,-:  with,  the 
Gcvcmmcnt,  even  to  the  extent  of  supporting  dubious  poIir;*s 
Above  all.  It  went  on  producing  goods,  employing  worker-,  pnii;,g 
v,ages  while  struggling  under  a  burden  of  tLxat.^n  ui.parallcled 
in  .V-^crican  history. 

It  is  commendable  for  the  Frij-idt  i.t  to  talk  about  roor><T^t'rn 
and  good  will.  But  It  is  high  time  that  the  R'lmini.'rtra:  i,:-:!  ac- 
corded to  business  a  fraction  of  the  cooperation  that  hu.,iiics>  his 
guen  the  administration.  Congress;  now  h.-us  the  cp^xirtiTuty  to 
provide  that  cooperation.  If  the  administration  could  Ui  ;p  cr-cUt 
lor  recovery  by  saying,  "we  piaiined  it  that  way."  r  -ih.i  .<i  Iran.-.lv 
Eliouider  its  share  of  the  blame  for  the  present  :nd'  -•.:...:  re.  ib- 
sicn-  unl?ss,  again   it  "planned  it  that  way." 

Industry  Is  rc*arded.  employment  hampered  recover}-  checked, 
in  part  by  int-jlorable  taxes  i»nd  in  part  by  dan.'e'cis  G  '•e.-nmrnt 
financial  and  econoauc  pchcics.  The  firsit  ;  .^.i.u.i  .  rv  r..-  ri  v.  that, 
Ccni'ress  repeal  or  revise  drastically  the  \hx-^  on  u-.rn"  ip'i  •.,.-. 
pluBf-s  and  capital  gains.  The  ner.t  rr^ur'^nr-nr  l.-,  for  C  njrrrvs 
to  put   the   brakes   en   pxtrpvagani    rpf'ndng  ''.it     :    hr.lti:  r^..i 

Eudg:;t  may  become  a  re-ihty  The  third  rcqairm.ent  ..>  f.  r  c:un- 
gres-s  to  reconsider  those  Gcverumeiit  activities  that  constitute 
cfnipetitlon  and   undue   interference   with   bu.>,ine.>s. 

T!'.e  t.nie  to  redu<e  the  tax  load  on  busiii-s-  i-  ri«'ht  now  Fnrm 
r^l'.ef,  wage-hour  Ic-glslatlon.  Govemmcni  reor;:\nL,'.at.nn  a:;d  .'■( - 
gional  planning  cnn  i^Tiit  a  few  wf^ks.  Tax  lelief  v:ai;  t  v,^  i  T* 
If  a  positive  "must"  now,  if  recovery  Is  to  be  brought  ba.!;  q  iirk..y. 
A  slash  in  Government  spending  l.s  almost  a.^  nece'^.-.i..-  xith  a 
let -up  in  Government  competition  a  ci(Xs<>   ih.rd 

I.<t  first  thii'gs  be  put  first.  Let  Congrt-ss  revise  :t 
so  that  It  can  ease  Industry's  tax  burden  tmmedla'cly 
nj  time  to  bo  lost. 

Congress  has  the  opportunity,  now,  to  free  buslne.ss  and  lead 
the  c:^u.. try   'L.ack  to  the  high  rt-aJ   L.f   pru..pt:.Ly 

Conj^retj,men,  it's  up  to  you. 


srhect  ule 
There   la 


The  Hru.ssel.s  Conference 


EXTEX-'IOX  OF  REMARKS 

I         , 

HON.   IIKXniK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF    MINNKI'OT.V 

I\  TiU;  ^'EXAIE  OF  THE   r.MTP.I)  STATES 

T/ii:'-sc:;T;,  Sovembcr  18  (IcffislaUvc  day  o/  Tuesday.  November 

16),  1037 


EDITOR  I. M.     FROM    PHII.ADEIJ^HIA     REXI^ORD 


Mr.  sni-<-,TE.\D  Mr  Prnnd.n-.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  havi  p:::i:4(J  ir.  the  Ru.o?v  an  tditorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Record  of  yesterday  m-rn;n<T  dealing  with  the 
que^t.on  of  foreign  relations. 

Tli'^-e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  v,-a.s  ordered  to  be 
prir-tcd  'd\  Viw  Record,  as  follows: 

I     [From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  Nnvemlx-r  17,  1937) 

ARE  THUY    PZ.\C?: -LOVING   OR   EltPrRE-LorTNC 

The  United  States  entered  tlie  Brussels  Conference  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  maintaining  the  front  of  Uie  democratic,  "poar.--- 
lovin-"  nations  against  the  ag-jressive,  tn-aty-breaking  la.vist 
n. It  ions. 

The  conference  now  has  voted  a  rondrmn.ition  of  Japan  and 
prepared  the  way  for  further  epecinc  action  aga.nst  J;^pan  A 
giancc  at  tlic  v.^tc  on  the  resolution  condcmninK  Jatwn   indir:it*'s 


til 


ti. 


Pn .i.-r'-  voting  for  the  resolution  niav  t>e  qui*-  f\.^  vn\\r\\ 
c...-.oer..ed  v,.ih  preserving  their  own  tenlior.ul  conqutiLs  as  in 
preserving  democracy  or  upholding  the  sanctity  of  treaties 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Demnark,  the  three  most  drn..H.r:i*ie  non- 
aggrc-sive  and  truly  peace-loving  nations  in  the  world  aid  n..t 
vote  for  the  resolution. 

Their  deliberate  abstention  from  voting  casts  a  fa'.il  su'^picirn 
upon  the  character  and  motives  of  the  whole  rr  nferenre  If  th.o 
Scandinavians  believed  this  conference  a  bona  f  ;  pe'^^ure  in  Imo 
wi'h  the  principle  of  collective  security,  thev  w  uld  have  co- 
operated enthusiastically  with  the  majoritv.  The  fact  that  they 
did  not  is  much  more  Important  than  the  vcie  of  the  majority. 


m 
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Of  the  15  nations  that  vot  'd  for  the  recrl,;tinn    6— Greit  ■Rru-,fn 
Caoada,    Australia.    New    Zealand,    India     and    "he    U^nn   of    ^utb 

f^r^i^'nTohir Ss?  n\""^  ''"'^'-^^^  C-onm,onwealth  cri  Nationf  "^  S 
loreign  policy   these   natmn,   ..if.   .ininintcri    '-.rfPiv  h,.   ti,^   v...         . 

reactionnry   Gove-nment   of    Br:tain,"wh:ch"i.;-"S^. '     lornS'bv 
G:rnnJn;^^;:crUa;y"  '^  "^^'^"'^^  '="'  ^^^^  '^^^^^^  .e.turcsl^^^J 

Anotlier  is  the  Fa.scist  Government  of  Portugal    v. '  v\i  is  a-Mvriv 
aiding  Franco's  aggression  in  Spam,   and   wh  ,  h   i.' B'l-aln  fold     • 
and    closest    ally    en    the    Continent.     Por-.>:,.l     inode-    allv     o.m 
maintains  In  China  it.,  pos.sosv-ion  of  Macao,  V;-,.  ciasl-c  e4n  ^^  « 
imperial  exploitation   and   mefhcient   eovenmient  ^-^"^pl''  of 

Another  i.s  the  Netherla.id.s, 
that  fears  Japan 

Tv,o  others  are  France  and  B- 
possessions. 


S5 


which   maintains   a  colonial   empire 

which  h.ive  e-xten-^ive  colonial 

the    United    .States,    Mexico 


un, 


re    B.  hvia. 


The  remaining   nations 
Soviet  Russia,  and  China 

«.>3?i'f  ^""""^  11  nations  Joining  In  the  condemnation  is  not  a=  a 
x^hole,  especially  predatory  or  aggre^-ive.  Neither  is  ,t  a.  a  Vrnup 
e..pecially  -peace-loving"  cr  d.moerat.c  or  devoted  to  the  prln;  p  S 
of  collective  security.  i'-iLi^jic^ 

What  that  group  as  a  whole  has  in  common  is  su.sceptibi'itv  to 
Britain  s  imperial  Interests  plus  special  inte-e.-s  of  the  Var-jus 
countr.es  in  main:..;r.in,.  their  own  preferred  position  in  the  Chinese 
maiket  and  in  the  b.ickward  coun'ries  gcne-rUy 

Bearing  in  mmd  that  any  ical  police  work  in  the  Orient  will 
have  to  be  done  by  the  naval  p.  .wer  of  the  United  States  doe-n't 
the  line-up  at  Br  i.s.sels  sur-^'est  that  Norman  Davii,  had  better  mack 
up  and  come  hun.e-  -quick?  H'W-ji. 


National  Conference  of  Mayors 

KXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  DIETERICH 

Ui-     ILI.1N01.S 

IX  THE  .^EXAIE  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES 
Thursday  NoveruhcrlS  '  h  qidatnc  day  of  Tuesday  November 

16 >.  1937 

INTRODUCTORY  SPEECH  OF  PHESTDING  OFFTCER   FPW  «  pr,    7 

ME.sr      .-K.-.-^ION.      NATIONAL      CONFEi'.E.S  CE      OP       M  Iyop^' 
\V.\.-^HI.\(,  ION     D.    C  -MA\ORb, 


dehvere-d   by   the   pi 

mayor  rf  Ci:;ca-:o.  a 


Mr.  DIETERIC}!      Mr.  Prr.iri.  nt,  I  ask  unan-n:ous  con- 
sent to  have  imcrted  ir.  the  IUtofjd  ih,>  :ntrcduclr»ry  ..p,^cch 
-dii^-g    ofn-L-r,    Hen.    Edward   J.   Kelly, 

,     ,  -^^''  rclii'f  and  uni'inplovniont   .se--=;ion 

rl  }]\^^\^"'-^^   Coiir,:enc..   of   Mayon.   at    the   Mavflow^ 
Hotel,  Wn.-hin«i')n.  D.  C.  November  16,  1937 

Tlitre  ben-  no  rbjection,  tl.e  speech  wcis  ord.'iT'd  to  >-- 
printed  m  ihe  KtcoKD.  as  fpIl_Avs: 

Fellow  m.^-ors,  lar^e  and  v,!:,d  >v;-os  are  ar  .take  here  todav 
T^.T^^r,  ??    ''?   '''^°^^-^'^^-    •'•'■^    political    imperative    m    the     ^resent 
national  tension,  not  omy  to  mamta.n  recoverv  but  to  acrele-ate  u 

Todays  ten.M.ai  in  bu.-ne.^s  and  u'ovrrnment  is  the  pause  for 
second  wind  on  -he  up-.ard  rl;n,b:  we  .are  refuelin<^  ou^kx,.  ej 
engines  for   the   last   pu.sh   over  the   hun^p  'xxxier 

We  arc  not  here  to  det^-^rmme  mer-ly  the  whv,=  nnd  wherefcrf..  of 
^llef.   unemplnym<-nt,    housni;,,    taxat.on,    and-mumcipal   mamge- 

We  mu«t  determine  wherein  our  unitv  of  thought  can  ccn<=u-Ti 
mate  a  thoroughgoing  and  corrective  action-  to  build  even  ^trcncer 
fide  4?'  «g'^''-st  <-^^-^n  the  slightest   cave-m  of  our  credit  and  coi!- 

Thi.s  ten.Mon  in  financial  and  trade  marts  marks  a  tran^l'ion 
pre"'  ec'r    "^"-'''^    ^^"^    ^    bcalthy    c.-os-shre    of    conjecture'   and 

The  real  threat  to  prosperity  is  not  m  government  or  business 
It    IS   ill  peoples   thinking, 

Ai;  1  uhat  The  people  think  is  influenced  bv  what  thev  .see  and 
hear  .ibout   them.  '  ^>    --x-e  .luu 

A  ic.v  ragt-'ed-lookin-  be-L:ar-  with  tin  cup-  on  a  busv  street  mav 
f.-iiL  thou.Miiids  of  people  thmkirg  tha:  there  are  dark'davs  ahead 

A  new-paper  picture  of  an  evicted  familv  with  their  furirture 
strewn  upon  the  street  mi,y  breed  a  germ  of  dii-courasjeme'  t  and 
inpht  that  will  infect  the  mental  attitude  of  thousand.s~of  families 

Even  tho.se  m.nre  fortunate  than  others  uii:  start  immcdiate'v 
noardaig  their  money  ano  po.xtjwning  purchases  tlicv  v.e-e  o'-'  the 
verge  of  makiriL-  ' 

Ev,  rv  uniortunnte  who  mny  be  cut  rfl  relief  goes  back  to  his 
ov.  :i   iie-i^hborhood   a-?   i,   me.s.-enger   of   de.-pair. 

In  these  time.^    when  we  are  \.ii  Jitterv.  nanickv  feelings  gathef 
mome.itum  out  of  .^rnaP.  exhibition',  of  poverty,  which,  uncheck.d 
may  o'aiiKLt  whuie  cit.eb  with  dread. 


What  happen-'     Business  marks  time,  orders  are  canceled    the 
Wheels  of  industry  are  retarded,  and  fear  ^ets  a  foothold 

It  .seems  to  me  that  we  should  make  everv  eflfort  to  orovlde  th« 
incentives  for  the  right  thinking  of  our  cltileS  ^ 

mlPh?"L?^^t^  ""'^  as.sailed  by  any  doubts  and  uncertainties  that 
^lfJ?L  "  ^^"'^  P^^^-^^'-^t  faith  and  undermine  their  forward- 
^?^^  t?ZT  ^''  ^''  ''''-  ^-'-  ^^-^  P^  ■^-^--  lags  Yn'd 
P^'^^i\^^,r  """"^t  ^'^''''-  -'"'^^  "  -''^  ■^■■'>'-  f-o^  ^he  period  of  hedge 
c.edit,  and  we  don't  want  to  go  bark 
r,  .f>l'^  ''J^'I^  impomm.   we   h.ive   help,  d   to   inorula-ce   our  citizens 

;;'h     '^  busmes.'^  and  sound  proeram.s  f ,  r  enhancm^t  ^.^y^u^  sen'lce 
and  we  don't  want  to  po  back  p-iouc  serMce. 

Our  analysis  of  the  present   rraional  .^.-t-up  muct  be  reall^lc 
r^?,^i  d-'-^gncsis    of    cur    needs   and   problems    during    t^cSrmg 
mrnths  call.,  for  the  utmost  m  clear-heaacd  resolution  and  acnorf 

^^e  cannot  retreat  from  recovery  'it'-ion. 

We  cannot   be  mnm.-dated   bv  fal.c^e  pr-paeanda 
pa^er"""'^    "''    ^''"^    buckers    m    carrying    the    ball    and    no:    -uck 

I^et's  fa'^e  a  fe-x  of  \h(^  fac  = 
K. °H!:f "";'•' "^  Government  relief,  wh-ther  local  cr  Federr.l    mav  not 
be  here  to  stay  but  it  will  be  with  us  until  ind'a.-.rial  emp^ovTnent 
takes  up  the  slack.  -^  ..  ..vj  luipiujmem; 

Call  It  "pump  priming"  or  "'p-nd.ne  to  save"-    the  Government 

cnnnot  now  reduce  Ks  commitments  frr  re-cf,  and   mo-eovTr  '^U 

be  faced  with  tlie  possibihtv  cf  increa.-inp  thrm  ™°-<^°^cr  will 

Business  may  retrench  during  any  market  .slump  and  put  up  t^^e 

no  help  wanted"  .^i^n    hut  Government  cannot  retrench  anro-' • 

up  the  "no  help  given"  sl.^n  when  such  recession'  occ^-  ' 

The  endeavor  to  create  a  balanced  Budcet  and  to  -edur^e  re-^cit 

finane.ng    occasioned    by    the   e.xtraordmarv    expenditures      f    ^eleJ 

may  bring  about   m   the   coming   months  social   mvolvemenis  and 

economic  penaltie..  which  will  hasten  another  deprc«ic^ 

u^n  ^°«H  ■'''■';     ^"^^^   P^^cf  ^n   .mmediate  balanced  Budget? 

_Will  we  be  clearing  the  decks  lor  stabilized  credit  while  millions 

Of  unemployed  are  swept  into  the  backwash''  miuions 

Will  ve  be  window  dressing  our  financial  .-tatu.^-puttine  ■-  ^" 

l^^efSi^J    -^1^  .^  ?,^'^^^'^^    «^^^-    -^-^e    unb&anceS    breL^i 

cuf'lSi;^  r^hJ}';'^  ^^^-  ''"'^  ^"-  ""p'  °'''  p'p"'  '^'--'  "^^^  '^^'  ^  ^^ 

•^decS'  "''"^  ^"^'-^^^"^^  °f  ^^^^  '^<^^y  i«  ''ne  thing  we  cannot  end 

We   Oiould   net   favor  a   bal.nnrod    Budget    that    w.ll    sacft^.ce   the 
emp.oyed  to  an  econom.ic  slau-^liter     ~  ^---et    me 

\yr    should  not  concur  m  ai.y  eilort  that  will  place  -.^e  n^-^-r-,^ 

*:;;:, :;:'/'Crrn^'    ''^■■^^  cxpenmtures   for  some  time  to'come-ua 
.i.M,!ij  With  hum.an  miserv 

H,f  H.'i^'''^-"^  ''''''^J!  ^?''  ""  ^•"•'^''°'  purpose  than  mcrelv  creating  a 
trfde  baTancT"''      '"'''"''   battleships,   or   promotmg'a  favorable 

Its  lor^'er  objective  is  to  build  up  tl^e  charac-cr  and  security  of 
every  individual  citizen-to  as.,i,st  :n  .timulat:n.r  a  wider  S^ffSlon 
of  employment  so  that  there  may  be  wider  dif!-<:  n  ^f  purchasin? 
power-and  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  cci  >erve  human  re? 
sources  even  above  physical  resources.  "u^an  re 

Let  those  in  the  "hcuse  of  have"  look  into  som.e  of  -}  e  hovels 
r  the  have  nots"  and  see  if  they  would  let  humanity  go  into 
cef-iult    by  lessening   Government    support 

trnf^^hf  f''':?c'^''^'.°y,^  ""^  ^''^''  ^°^^Pl^''"-'5  from  those  who  haven't 
got  the  facts.  If  they  would  analyze  cur  bu-dens  thev  would 
£anrt:-.n  cur  demands  for  ccntirued  Fede-al  a'd  '    '  '   " 

I    believe    our    picture    m    Chicago    on    relief    and   uremplovm,e-t 

typ.n.-i  the  situation  in  other  industrial   and  com.mercial   center- 

oi'tc;  ■'''"   ^^"   Septem.ber  the   relief  commission   had   67  OCO   on   ii's 

Thif  past  September  that  number  had  lncreai=ed  to  88  500 

In   addition   to  the  88  500  families   on   relief     the-e   a-e    — i-ovi 

mately  49.000  reliof  clients  emoloved  bv  W.  P    A     wh^ch   mak'^. 

total    of    137.000   families    in    Chici.go,    or,    roughiv;    a  'half    nuMion 

people,  who  require  as.=istance.  '  i^^i^u 

Your  situation  may   differ  in   numbers   and  percentaee<--    but    it 

bottom   we    know   that    if   W.   P,    A.    activities   are   suspended    and 


tin 
k: 


nicipi 


Federal    money    withdrawn,    we    shall    be    plunged    luto    m' 
bankruptcy. 

Where  is  the  commuinity,  attempting  to  ferret  out  additional 
ta.xes,  that  would  place  the  last  straw  on  the  camel's  back  of  rea^ 
estate, 

.Already  crushed  and  oppressed  bevond  endurance  the  r-.ne^tv 
owner,  especially  the  i.mall  home  owner,  would  rather  t>  -cw  ud 
the  .-ponpe  than  go  on  as  the  ta.t  goat  "         ^ 

Mounting  real-estate  taxes  have^msed   out    -lie   values  rf  prm 
ernes,   killed  off   continuing   inves-ments.  multiplied   default-     '  nd 
threaten  to  stag-nate  the  building  industry,  " 

Wh-n  one  building  ani.-an  i»  denied  work  it  means  that  another 
man  who  make-  his  tools  i.s  out  of  work,  another  man  who  makes 
his  clothing  and  shoes  is  idle,  another  and  another  all  down  the 
line  are  placed  on  the  lay-cff  li.st. 

When  we  think  of  such  unemployment  .n  terms  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  m,cn.  it   i..  a  shuddering  and  ghastly  nightmare 

And  the  grand  total  cf  a  further  tax  goug«  on  real  estate  is 
bevond  fieui  in-  m  dollars  and  cent.w  the  backbone  of  the  Nation's 
well-being  is  broken. 
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A?  I  se<'  it,  then,  we  fa.^e  fcur 
lem  cf  relief  ai:cl  unemploymfnt 

FiTbt.  Our  curren:    and   capita 
cur  e.-'sm: ..;!  public  services  wil 

Secrnci.  Any    curtailment    cf 
wholesale   starvation,   evictions. 

Third    Added  relief  demands 
possibl-.'  ta.-k  c:  plrtcmj;  an  add:: 
burden  (  '  local  caxrticn 

Fourth    We  can  su'-'am  the  u 
able-  *o   \vorl:   on   productive 
by  W    P    A. 

My   analysis  of  the  probUm  1 
tiie  fourtii  alternative  is  cur  on 

I  have  endeavored  to  c::vf>  you 
relief  problem.  I  wanted  my  t 
on  the  >ub;pct  and  no  infnr.s::en 
the  problem  to  be  treated  by  t 
now  ht?ar  We  c:-.r.not  ge*  tco 
opportunity  to  get  a  clearer  msi 


alternatives  rel.^t.ve  to  this  prob- 

fmanciUt:  will   be   di.^rupted  and 

be  jeopard ir/ed  by  relief  demands. 

relief    i.-,    certain    to    bring    about 

nd  relief  disturbances. 

ill  force  communities  to  the  im- 

[juai  load  on  the  already  crushing 


ent 


las  led   me   to   the   convicti  .n   that 
y  Eolufifin. 

a  crofvs-section  of  opmion  on  this 
loutrhts  to  be  merely  high  lichts 
nt  upon  the  particular  phase.-^  ■  f 
0  c<>'mpetent  authorities  you  will 
much  iniorraation  nor  mi>.-^  any 
l-.t  into  relief  and  unen^ipii/".'m.ent. 


me 


Neutrality  Act  and  th^  Sino-Japanesc  Conflict 


EXTENSION 

HON.  sher:( 

OF  II' 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF 

Thursday ,  November  IS  ^legU 

16) 


PF 

IAN  MINTON  ^ 

DIANA  I 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

ativc  day  of  Tuesday  Novcinbcr 
1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON 

NOV 


E  -BER 


EMEER 


Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  Presi 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appeh 
dress    delivered    by    the    junior 
Thom.'s;  on  November  4,  193 
Apply  the  Neutrality  Ac*:  in  t 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


war 


Shall  the  President  apply  the 
question  is  asked  as  a  result  of 
question    is    then.    Shall    the    P^e 
again^rt  China  and  Japan !> 

My  answer  is  definitely  "no 

There  Is  ghastly  war  in  the  Fat 
phases  of  it  for  a  long  time,  bi|t 
legal  state  cf  war  there.     By  tl: 
Japan  has  declared  war,  and  nei 
a  state  of  war  to  exist.    Thus,  to 
tion  would  affect  other  than  tl: 
It  IS  well  for  the  world  that  th 
lessness  and  the  bloodshed  are, 
be  if  a  legal  state  of  war  existed 
easier  to  correct  than  if  the 
having  recognized  a  state  of  war 

I  realize  that  such  statements 
of  begging  the  ques':ion.     If  :h 
face-savmg   by   hiding   behind 
definition  of  what  constitutes  '" 
not   stoop   to  such   an   argtimer 
Neither  country  has  declared  war 
face  the  responsibility  of  declar 
country  wants  war  Ln  the  legal 
conditions  incident    to  a   state 
true,  we  now  should  asJc,  How 
trality  Act  affect  the  present- cohd 
the    jxjsition   of    recognizing    a 
nation  now  fighting,  or  both  of 
forced  on  them  as  a  result  of 
Ignoble  lawlessness  would  becorde 
wotild  by  the  government  afTectpd 
bigger  and  more  Intensive  by  a 
devotion  to  cotintry. 

To  turn  today's  needless, 
rlJrhteous  deeds.  Justified  under 
step   which   America   should 
a  responsibility  with  dire  effects 
bo    curs,    because    the    present 
^Other  nations  have  not  been  d 
combatant  can  claim  a  war  righ 


employables  -Hnd  pu*   the  employ- 
erprises   througli   federal    .--ubsidy 


OF  REMARKS 


T    THOMAS, 
4,    1937 


OF    UTAH.    O:.' 


hesitate 


ent,  I  ask  unanimo'^  con..scnt 
dix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
Senator    from    Utah     M:-. 
I.  cnutled  ■•Shall  the  Pr'j.-.dcr.t, 
.le  Smo- Japanese  Conflict?" 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
follows: 


S'eutraltty  Act?     I  assume  that  the 

he  fi2:ht'ing  in  the  Far  Ea.-t.     The 

dent    apply    the    Neutrality    Act 


East  and  there  hav?^  baen  var:  :U3 

there  is  not,  strictly  speakir..:,  a 

;  I  mean  that  neither  Chir.a  nor 

her  one  of  them  h.L5  even  declared 

date  a  state  of  war.  as  that  condi- 

e  hghtmg  nations,  does  not  exist. 

13  so.  because  terrible  a^  the  law- 

hey  are  not  as  bad  as  tli-^y  wo;ild 

And  they  are  today  very  much 

Id  had  to  adjust  to  peace   after 


as  these  sound  insincere  and  sma'^fe 

con.=;equences  were  merely  a  legal 

i   difference    between    a    dictionary 

ar"  and  a  "state  of  war."  I  wcu.cl 

The   facts,    though,   are    th';5-_ 

;  and.  what  is  more,  neither  dar  s 

ng  war.     That  means  that  neither 

sense,  and  both  want  to  avoid  the 

of    war       These   statem.ents    being 

votild  the  application  ol  the  Neu- 

tlcn?     It  would  put  America  In 

state    cf    war.      Immediately    each 

them,  might  declare  that  war  was 

America's  action   and   the   present 

a  glorious  war,  a  war.  too.  which 

be  Justified  and  therefore  made 

jpeals  to  patriotism,  sacrifice,  and 


senseless,   and   useless   slaughter   Into 

the   necessities  of  legal  war.   Is  a 

before   taking.     It    would    b*' 

upon  the  whole  world  and  It  would 

conditions    are    at    least    localized 

ir  ?ctly  afTected  so  far.  because  neither 

but  each  could  claim  such  right 


In  the  light  of  a  recognized  existence  of  war.  For  rTnmpl*',  th<» 
present  fighting  does  not  Justify  the  Japanese  Navy  in  molesting 
the  shipping  of  the  world,  but  a  recognized  state  of  war  would. 

Therefore  I  say  that  the  President  should  not  apply  the  Neu- 
trality Act,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  change  the  present  law- 
lessness into  lawful  war.  where  Japan  and  China  might  tlien  appeal 
to  national  honor  and  gloriou.'*  sacrifice  and  thereby  turn  the 
present  awful  wickedness  into  a  righteous  defense  of  might. 

There  are  those  who  might  say  that  this  picture  Is  an  impossible 
one.  If  that  is  so.  why.  then,  does  not  Japan  call  what  .^hc  Is 
doing  "war"  ?  Or  why  does  not  China  declare  that  a  state  of  wju- 
eMsts?  The  answer  is  a  simple  one— cither  action  wcu.d  make 
present  conditions  worse  Instead  of  bettering  them.  If  China  ari 
Japan  will  not  admit  war,  then  America  should  not  force  tl,e 
admission. 

Such  an  attitude  Is  consistent  under  the  Neutrality  Act.  The 
last  three  Neutrality  Acts  wore  all  pa.s.scd  primarily  to  keep  America 
out  of  war.  The  prei-ont  very  difficult  situation  was  pointed  out 
by  some  of  us.  when  we  protested  that  to  pass  a  mandatory  neu- 
trality act  meant  to  consider  all  wars  alike.  It  wa^  shown  that 
wide  discretion  must  be  left  to  the  Executive,  because  no  two  war^ 
could  be  exactly  the  same  and  our  relation  to  them  would  al-says 
be  a  changing  one — never  a  constant  one 

The  spirit  of  America  Is  for  peace.  The  American  people  con- 
demn war,  and  they  condemn  a  resort  to  war.  In  the  r.tutrah'y 
acts  this  condemnation  l.s  found,  for  never  in  our  hlstor}-  waf>  war 
so  umversally  condemned  as  It  was  durln^  the  discussion  cf  thrv^ 
bills.  The  acme  of  condemnation  came  with  the  declaration  of  the 
late  Senator  Robinson,  when  ht  said.  'We  want  no  w.>-'  and  we  want 
no  profits  gained  from  war!" 

If  the  application  of  the  Neutrality  Act  rould  by  any  flight  of 
the  Imagination  stop  the  fighting,  we  mit'ht  be  forgiven  in  at- 
tempting it.  But  it  would  not.  It  would  be  purely  a  unilateral 
action,  which  would  not  affect  the  fighting  one  whit.  Under  th.<' 
Neutrality  Act  both  belligerents  must  be  treated  equally  By  It. 
condemnation  of  both  China  and  Japan  would  result,  and  not  .% 
condemnation  of  the  wrong-doer  in  the  fight.  Impartial  neutrality 
is  a  physical  impossibility  If  we  do  nothing,  we  help  the 
stronger.  If  we  act  Impartially,  we  still  help  the  stronger  No 
one  In  America  would  want  to  see  us  allied  with  either  of  th-^ 
combatant  states:  above  all  no  one  wants  to  .see  us  aidn.K'  tl  <- 
stronger  of  the  two.  But  an  application  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
would  do  Just  that.  If  we  should  embargo  the  shipment  of  arm^ 
we  would  not  In  any  way  afT'^ct  the  ablh'v  ^ '.  rhr  state  witli 
plenty  of  arms  from  continuing  the  war  if  »t  refused  to  sell 
to  only  those  who  could  not  come  to  get  ovir  products — Japan  only 
could  buy  our  goods  because  no  Chinese  boat  could  get  past  the 
Japanese  fleet.  The  American  people  would  not  stand  for  taking 
fide.s  in  this  way.  Of  course,  we  could  malnt  un  that  we  were 
impartial,  but  there  can  be  no  Impartial  ■>  :'.  ai.  »,(  i.  n  o»  ours 
shotild  throw  all  of  our  resources  to  the  .de  of  ti.i  iiation  fatrontj 
enough  to  com.e  to  take  them 

The  virtue  of  otir  Neutrality  Act  rests  in  the  fact  that  we  i^on- 
dpmn  war:  that  we  put  restraint  upon  ourselves  by  proclaiming  to 
the  world  that  we  would  .stress  our  duties  as  a  neutral  rarher  than 
demand  our  rights.  The  Neutrality  Act  Is  self-imposed  to  keep 
us  from  taking  steps  which  might  catise  us  to  become  Involved 
The  act  Is  dome.«tlc  legislation— It  means  nothing  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  unless  It  Is  put  into  force  at  the  .^am.e  time  as  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  others  Action  solely  by  u.=i  ■would  In  r.y 
=  ■  n-e  restrain  either  of  the  two  pr£s<Tit  combatants  of  'he  Far 
Ea--. 

Applyir.g  the  Neu':rallty  Art  ^'lU  not  remove  Amerl'~an  In" rre.-"* 
from  the  Far  Elast.  It  would  after  a  time  leave  Amrrican  clti/-cr..s 
without  even  an  imphed  protection  against  wrongful  molestati'  n 
which  they  no%v  have.  It  must  never  be  forj^otten  that  mcst  of  ti.a 
Am.ericans  in  the  Far  East  are  there  for  humanitarian  ]i^r\_>>.j^,us. 
They  arc  not  there  for  wealth,  but  for  .sai'rifi«  e. 

We  do  not  want  war.  We  will  have  to  be  long-'^ufferlni;  We 
mi\<-t  restrain  ourselves  almiOs*:  beyond  endurance:  but  we  .should 
not  take  action  which  might  invite  Insult  to  the  harn.Ir.'A  ai.d  inno- 
cent. If  we  want  to  keep  out  of  war  In  the  Far  La^st.  and  I  ki.ow  wo 
dc    we  must  be  prepared  to  stand  uTo.ni^domi: 

We  must  school  our  patience  and  forgive,  but  to  ask  of  the  .\merl- 
can  people  that  they  restrain  themselve.s  in  the  face  of  insult,  la 
asking  more  than  the  American  people  will  ever  stand. 

Sinele-handf^d  condemnation  of  two  fighfne  belliiiprents — treat- 
ing each  equally— would  force  both  to  reLO.;r.i/e  before  the  world 
that  they  are  at  war.  This  would  bnns;  nothii^^  but  ill:  it  wo-ild 
b-iue  m.ore  war  In  the  wake  of  the  present  awfulness  We  cunnot 
alTord  to  do  this.  We  should  not  do  r  We  would  wrong  one  of 
the  present  com.batants  by  making  her  helpless  before  the  oih.tr. 
We  would  be  unjust  to  the  other  of  the  corr.hatants,  In  that  it  wouli 
arou.se  her  to  drastic  sacrifice  in  defence  of  a  position  which  she 
must  not  be  f^r:»^d  to  maintain. 

China  and  .Japan's  phychology.  their  theories,  their  wills  to  action. 
must  be  studied  ar.'!  app'-»'if>.'.  d  before  we  take  action  To  study 
th.f'  partif'ular  .■  r.r!*  r-^;-  f  p  'rt:'m!ar  nntions  ^ffectr^d  is  our  du'V 
before  we  act.  In  this  Par  Ea.siern  cri.-is.  wp  have  not  yet  done  this. 
Lot  us  act  only  to  hea.1.  not  to  cause  wounds  to  be  m.ore  deeply  cut. 
Our  Neutrality  Art,  therefore,  should  i:ot  he  invoked  again -t  jap^n 
?nd  China  We  want  a  return  to  real  peace  in  the  Far  East,  not  a 
resort  to  more  war. 
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Interstate  Commission  on  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF   TE.X AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKri'.KSENTATIVES 
TJiUri,day.  Noveiiibcr  IS.  1937 


EXTEMPORANEOUS  REMARKS  OF  CONGRF^SMAN  HATTON  W. 
S'JM.NPlici  AT  INTLTv.-^TATE  DINNEIl  OP  "niE  INTERSTATE 
COM.MTi-STON'  ON  CRTMK  HOTET.  PHILLIPS,  KANSAS  CITY, 
MO     HilDAY.  Si'T'TEMBLP.  24,   1937 


Mr.  SU^^NERS  of  Tcxr^s.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  held 
nt  Ki^nsa'5  Ci'y  during  tlip  recess  of  Cong:res.s,  the  third 
nnnual  .T.'^'^'cn  ol  th"  Intcr.^tate  Commi.s.sion  en  Crime  of  the 
C'"v.nr:l  of  Slate  Gcvornment.  For  the  purpose  of  directing 
th'>  attention  of  Cciipre.s.s  and  the  public  to  the  importance 
of  th"  work  of  th;.s  Commis.''ion.  espocially  in  our  pre.sent 
circum.s'an^'V"^.  I  have  asked  and  received  leave  to  print  in 
the  Rrcor.D  the  following  remarks: 

Governor  HoP.Tian  l.icr.rs  cvx\  s'f^ntlemen  I  appreciate  very 
much  this  prlvUece  to  speak  In  support  of  this  great  movemer.t. 
I  wai  •  us  all  to  rememrxr  the  date  of  this  meetmt:.  I  am  going 
to  vi  nture  to  be  a  prophet  tonight.  We  are  aivstnibled  here 
toi.it'ht  at  a  time  which  the  historian  cf  the  future  will  evaluate 
B.-^  the  highest  p  'irt  in  human  history  Tlil'-  is  one  of  thos^'  rare 
times  in  lu.-itory  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  brought  to 
Judgint-nt,  V  hen  the  balance  sheet  is  being  struck;  when  p-^oples 
aie  U.m;  put  to  the  tost.  We  axe  in  the  nudst  uf  a  great  tragedy, 
f:ee  r'-'-.  prninpnts  a^'e  disappearing  from  the  earth  becau.^e  the 
r.billfv  of  the  people  In  proportion  to  their  dlfBcuItles  to  govern 
l.s  d'.sappearinp.  With  every  movt  ment  awny  from  the  people  of 
govei  nricntal  responsibility  there  goes  a  lessening  of  their  guv- 
ernnieTit.al   capacity. 

Serious,  d->liberate.  practical  people  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply 
concerned  its  to  whether  or  not  we  will  be  found  Ri,  whether  or 
not  we  can  preserve  free  government  in  this  country.  Our  prob- 
lems are  great,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  when  the  problems 
of  povernm.ent  of  any  people  get  beyond  the  capacity  of  that 
people  t.o  provide  In  themselves  an  instrumentality  through  which 
the  business  of  government  can  be  carried  on.  that  government 
of  neces-sity  lays  its  hand  on  a  dictator,  not  becaiise  the  people 
want  to  have  a  dictator  or  even  because  someone  wants  to  be  a 
dictator,  but  because  the  busine.-^.x  of  government  must  be  carried 
on  and  the  people  are  not  equal  to  the  Job. 

Now  why  is  this  meeting  important?  It  is  Important  beca\'.se 
of  its  immediate  objective,  but  that  Is  not  all.  It  Is  Important 
b(  r-use  it  implies  that  we  realize  that,  as  a  people,  we  have  been 
lo  Ing  rrcvernmental  capacity  because  of  the  nonexcrcise  cf  our 
opport\:nitles  a=  a  selt-rrcverninr;  jjeople  and  someti^mg  mu.'t  be 
do'^.e  about  it  In  my  State,  for  Instance,  and  in  yov:r  States  no 
doubt,  it  Is  true  that  when  some  problem,  sonie  difficulty  comes  to 
ch;illeiu'e  ti=  and  cives  to  us  nn  opportunity  through  the  stru':!ple 
with  that  difflculty  to  develop  a  capacity  to  do  the  bigger  govern- 
mer.tal  Job  of  tomorrow  we  turn  our  back-:  on  that  opportunity 
and  cry  out  for  rncle  Sam  to  come  and  do  the  Job  for  tis.  This 
movement  cf  the  States  is  important  chiefly  because  it  embodies 
a  practical  recoqjnltlon  of  the  destructive  influence  of  that  policy 
upin  the  grvernnit  ntal  capacity  of  the  people  and  therefore  upon 
Justihable  hope  f'T  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions.  Nature 
has  one  fundamental,  universal  law  that  controls.  Nature  will  not 
perniit  the  ability  to  do  a  thing  to  remain  where  that  ability  Is 
not  exercised.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  that  rule.  The  reason 
whv  we  are  in  this  situation  tonight  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Directly  after  tlie  war  we  went  on  a  grand  Jazz  in  this  country. 
Until  the  last  3  or  4  years  we  would  not  give  serious  consideration 
to  anv  serloir  matter.  That  Is  not  true  tonight.  On  that  fact 
rests  the  hope  of  this  people.  In  my  Judgment,  I  have  studied 
the  thing  as*  best  I  can.  we  are  certainly  at  the  time  wncn  the 
Instincts  of  an  Anglo-Sa.ron  people  are  endeavoring  to  turn  us 
toward  a  return  to  normal  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  government. 
We  must  not  turn  aside  to  quarrel  with  each  other.  We  have 
no  time  for  that. 

When  this  administration  went  into  responsibility  the  whole 
economic  structtu-e  was  tottering  for  the  fall.  A  fascinating  thing 
took  place,  a  psychological  governmental  phenomenon  not  Infre- 
quent In  he  long  historv  of  Anglo-Saxon  government.  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  seem  to  have  the  ability,  when  they  confront  a  situ- 
ation requiring  a  quicker  pick-up  and  a  stronger  power  than  their 
Institutions  ordinarily  afford,  to  sense  that  situation  and  to  con- 
centnite  an  emergency  power  In  the  executive  authority  to  deal 
with  that  emergency  situation.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  able 
to  retain  the  power  to  control  the  exercise.  If  necessary,  of  that 
emergency  power,  and  to  recapture  and  redistribute  It  when  the 
emergency  situation  Is  over.  To  that  ability,  instinctive  now. 
I  believe  they  owe  their  relative  freedom  from  dictatonslilp.  I  be- 
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lleve  we  are  m  the  back-wash  of  thnt  instinctive  reaction  or  in- 
stinctive movement  in  the  other  direction,  I  doubt  ycu  could 
have  done  3  years  ago  what  you  have  done  this  yenr  I  am  sure 
you  ciuld  not  TTie  remarkable  .'■ucce.s.s  and  uroiTess  that  you 
have  made  In  this  movement  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  this 
urre.  th'.=  instinct  of  the  people,  ls  nicving  in  the  direction  that 
you  are  striving  to  go — back  toward  the  smaller  tinit~s  of  gcvem- 
mf>nt  which  aie  close  to  the  people  I  am  interested,  of  course,  in 
this  crime  thing,  but  I  am  tremendou.'-ly  more  interested  in  the 
fact  that  this  may  be  the  turning  point.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  the  turning  point.  If  you  people  can  demonstrate  bv  this 
movement  that  i*  i<^  pos.=ibIt  for  the  S'a'e."-  bv  cooperation  to 
deal  with  the<=-e  crime  problems,  you  will  have  dcr.e  a  thmr  of 
f.r.s:    Impc-t.tncc, 

Tlie  States  are  the  agcncic^s  of  goveir.ment  In  our  .system  through 
which  AnsjIo-S.-xon  lnr;tr.utions  of  government  can  function.  The 
Federal  Govc'.-nment  is  essential,  of  course,  as  a  general  central 
governmental  ageticv.  hut  the  Federal  Govemmer*'  administered 
now  by  a  personnel  of  arotmd  a  million  people  with  only  one  person 
elected  is  u-io  big  in  numbers,  in  territory,  too  far  from'  the  people, 
for  a  general  poveriuriental  agency  of  free  gDvernmei.t  Its  gov- 
ernmental m.achlnery  is  not  adapted  tc  pcpular  control  The 
voire  of  -he  individual  cannot  be  heard  m  tite  tumult  of  over 
13CO00OO0  voices,  and  the  irfluence  of  the  individual  cannot  be 
f.  It  there  Tl'ic  Stste.-  functicu  through  smaller  un;-  v  here  the 
voice  of  tr.e  individual  can  be  heaid  and  lu.',  -nf.;;'  i  -r  felt.  It  is 
the  field  where  the  possibility  of  dome:  som.*'thr£:  ri:.-'.  tlie  necer_s;ty 
to  do  something  puts  him*  to  the  effort.  Through  that  effort,  and 
only  throuch  it.  he  retains  and  increases  his  gov c-rumt.- ntal  capacity 
to  govern  ;n  a  free  cointry.  About  that  there  g.u  be  no  doubt. 
If  ycti  can  make  this  denicnstrat'on  that  the  States  can  work 
tfrnether  and  do  this  job  you  will  have  d<^ne  one  of  the  greatest 
pieces  cf  constructive  statesmanship  ever  done  :n  this  couiitnv 
and  that  is  why  ue  should  be  tremendously  interested  m  it.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  othir  mcvement  m  the  United  States  io  calcjlated 
to  CTip  the  imif.gination  of  the  people  as  this  mr^vement  They  are 
ready  to  help  yr)U.  and  if  you  can  make  the  demonstration  I  think 
it  IS  not  too  much  to  scy — I  do  not  want  to  be  extravagant — I  say 
this,  that  you  will  have  made  as  great  a  contribution  toward  the 
salvation  of  free  lrstitut:cns  in  America  ever  miade  by  any  grotip, 
I  think  you  are  doing  a  great  deal  bigger  thing  than  you  Imagine 
ycu  are  doing. 

Tliank  you  very  much. 


Wages  and  Hours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  N.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  18,  1927 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speakrr,  under  leave  unanimously 
granted  me  I  append  herewith  an  explanation  and  summary 
of  the  wage  and  hour  substitute  bill,  H.  R.  8406.  which  I 
introduced  in  the  House. 

On  Wednesday,  November  17,  I  introduced  a  substitute 
wage  and  hour  bill  m  the  House  of  Rep-escn^atives,  The 
measure  prc^vides  for  a  40-hour  maxinvtim  workweek  with 
minimum  wages  fixed  at  35  cents  an  hour.  Certain  specific 
occupational  exceptions  are  made.  Eight  additional  houi-s  of 
employment  are  allowed  in  defined  cases  of  emergency  with 
pay  at  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate.  The  Labor 
Standards  Board  is  done  away  with  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  held  re.?ponsible  for  the  enforcement  previsions  of 
the  act. 

The  minimum  of  40  cents  an  hour  in  the  original  bill  is  low 
for  my  section  of  the  country,  but  when  legislating  for  the 
entire  count  it  lower  costs  of  living  caused  by  climatic  and 
other  conditions,  particularly  in  the  South,  must  b?  reccp- 
nized.  I  hope  eventually  for  a  flat  30-hcur  workweek  With 
commensurate  increase  in  wages  as  a  solution  to  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  but  feel  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  employees"  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively  is  not  in  any  way  afTected  by  this  measure, 
inasmuch  as  these  rights  have  already-  been  guaranteed  by 
law. 

The  substitute  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour  bill 
which  I  have  offered  contemplates  the  enactment  of  a  law 
embracing  all  the  practicabilities  and  merits  proix)sed  in  the 
discussions  given  this  character  of  legislation  and  at   tiie 
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same  time  meets  the  matte:' 
regard  to_the  need  of  econoipy 

In  considering  the  bill,  of 
bill  provides  for  the  establish 
employments  in  and  affecting 

My  bill  provides: 

First,  the  establishment  of 
as  the  basis,  with  the  further 
may  be  worked  in  case  of  emfergency 
of  40  hours  shall  be  paid  foi 

My  bill  provides: 

Second,  for  the  establishment 
mum  wage. 

My  bill  provides: 

Third,  that  the  enforcement 
hands  of  the  Department  ol 
States  district  attorney  is 
mation  that  the  law  is  beinb 
and  to  prosecute  for  the  violiticn 

My  bill  provides: 

Fourth,  for  the  exemptior; 
ployed  in  an  executive,  admij  listrative 
outside  salesman,  or  professiqnal 
who  are  subject  to  the  pro  vis. 
or  any  employee  of  any  cojnmon 
subject  to  the  qualifications 
provisions  of  Motor  Carrier 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  t 
or  in  the  taking  of  fish,  sea 
employed  in  agricultural  pri^uction 

I  think  it  is  important 
difference  in  the  aspects  ol 
the  minimum  wage.    In  the 
of  a  maximum  workweek,  I 
interest  of  national  defense, 
the  only  practical  manner 
successfully  attacked  is  by 
workweek  and  the  number  o 
a  continuation  of  unemployr^ient 
ployment  constitutes  a 
fore  employment  opportunities 
the   vast   developments   tha: 
occurring  in  the  mtroduction 
nisms.  and  processes. 

There  are  those  who  ask 
week  should  be  placed  at  40 
of  hours.     My  answer  to 
know   whether   the   40-hour 
meet  the  unemployment  reqilirem 
come  by  a  test  and  a  trial 
naturally  affects  the  cost  of 
reduced  to  a  point  not 
situation,  then  we  find  ourse 
cost  of  living  that  might  be 

The  regulation  of  the 
involves  health  or  life  or 
25  years  ago.    In  my  judgm^t 
welfare  and  security. 

My  bill  provides  for  an  8 
case  of  emergency  if  men 
the  basic  40-hour  week.  I 
standard  and  customary  rate 

In  the  matter  of  the  mijiimum 
always  been  unfavorable  to 
private  industry  by  law;  however 
porting  a  35-cents-per-hour 
Some  criticisms  have  been 
I  have  purposely  proposed  a 
of  the  initiative  may  be  conierved 
that  the  principle  of  collective 
ployer  and  employee  organizations 
lieve  that  the  most  lasting 
to  wages  can  best  be  measured 
lective  bargaining  by  and  between 
ployees  who  are  engaged  in 
an  unescapable  community 


:ourse,  it  is  understood  that  my 
ment  of  fair  labor  standards  in 
interstate  commerce. 

1 

a.  40-hour  week.  8  hours  per  day, 

arovlsion  that  8  additional  hours 

but  such  work  m  excess 

at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half. 

of  a  35-cents-pcr-hour  mini- 


this 


lif ; 


aie 
feel 


with  simplicity  and  with  due 


of  this  law  shall  be  in  ihe 

Justice,  and  that  each  United 

upon  receipt  of  the  infor- 

violated.  to  proceed  to  indict 

of  the  law. 


of  course,  of  individuals  em- 

,  technical,  supervisory. 

capacity;  railroad  employees 

ons  of  the  Hours  of  Service  Act. 

carrier  by  motor  vehicle 

and  m.aximum  hours  of  service 

or  any  air-transport  employee 

tie  n  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 

oods.  or  sponges,  or  any  person 


we  give  consideration  to  the 
the  maximum  workweek  and 
case  of  the  establishment  by  law 
eel  that  this  is  necessary  in  the 
It  is  generally  conceded  thai 
which  unemployment  can  be 
through  the  reduciion  of  the 
days  to  be  worked.     Obviously 
or  the  increasing  of  unem- 
!  to  the  Nation  itself.     There- 
must  be  made  in  order  to  meet 
have   occurred   and   are    now 
of  labor-saving  devices,  mecha- 


tljie  question  as  to  why  the  work- 

ijiours  instead  of  a  lower  number 

is  that  we  cannot  definitely 

week   universally    applied   will 

ents  or  not.    This  can  only 

A  reduction  in  the  workweek 

living,  and  if  the  workweek  is 

to  cover  the  unemployment 

ves  imposing  an  increase  in  the 

tjo tally  unnecessary. 

is  not  now  a  matter  that 

s  expectancy,  as  was  the  case 

it  now  involves  the  Nation's 


necesi  ary 


worl  ;week 


nade 


lOur  emergency  period.     In  the 
required  to  work  in  excess  of 
they  should  be  paid  the  usual 
of  overtime.  | 

wage,  my   position  has 
the  establishment  of  wages  in 
in  this  instance  I  am  sup- 
ninimum  as  a  welfare  measure. 
against  this  low  minimum, 
law  to  the  end  that  the  spirit 
in  the  first  instance  and 
relationship  as  between  em- 
may  be  conserved.    I  be- 
iind  responsive  arrangement  as 
through  the  principle  of  col- 
the  employers  and  em- 
industry  in  which  they  have 
of  interest  and,  too,  in  which 


jin 


they  are  better  inforni?d  as  to  the  physical  po.ssibilitles  cf 
the  indu.st:y  upon  whicli  thty  arc  dependent.  This  low  mini- 
mum of  35  conis  p-?r  hour  .^eems  to  me  to  adequately  dis- 
pose of  any  claim  upon  thp  part  of  any  proup  of  citizens  in 
any  particular  .'-rction  of  the  country  of  ditlrrential  because 
this  is  a  low  minimum  and  it  would  be  difficult  mdeed  for 
anybody  to  jastify  a  minimum  \va?e  below  $14  per  week. 

In  further  connection  with  my  poriilion  upon  the  mini- 
mum wage  proposed  m  this  bill.  I  do  believe  it  will  reduce 
to  a  very  substantial  degree  cutthroat  competition  which  is 
destructive  to  the  interest  of  the  indu-stry  and  all  of  its 
human  elf^ments  as  well  a.s  to  the  Nation  itself.  Low  as 
thi.s  minimum  may  be,  at  least  it  establishes  a  floor  below 
which  no  .'Ttanufacturer  can  go  who  is  engaged  in  a  business 
that  comt  s  'A/hin  the  piu-view  of  intersLate  commerce. 

The  enforrement  provisions  of  this  bill  are  calculated  to 
meet  the  v^ry  great  opposition  to  the  e.-^tablL-^hment  of  addi- 
tional bur'-aiLs  with  enforcement  power.  Likewi.se  the  pro- 
vision contemplates  the  accomplishment  of  the  results  with- 
out .'■ubstantial  cost  to  the  Federal  Govfrnment.  I  am  pro- 
posing the  enactm.ent  of  a  law  that  will  be  enforceable  by 
the  same  processes  through  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
are  applied  to  any  other  law  dealing  with  interstate  com- 
merce \ioIations. 

Und^'r  my  proposed  plan  the  re.spon.<;ibility  of  ascertaining 
violations  i.s  upon  fh*-  public  as  in  every  other  case.  Tlie 
fa:r  employers  and  the  rppre.<^entat!ves  of  the  workers  will 
have  a  personal  and  direct  infi'rest  in  .scrincj  that  the  law  is 
fulfilled.  If  there  be  the  rhiscler  and  the  law  vio- 
lator, then  it  IS  the  duty  of  the  citizenry  in  each  com- 
munity to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  dL-^tnct  attorney  in  the  di.stnct  in  which  the  violation 
occurs.  The  indictment  can  be  made,  the  trial  held  and  the 
impcsition  of  the  penalties  in  th^  b:ll  can  be  m.ade  to  the 
district  courts  in  the  di.stnct  m  which  the  violation  occur?,. 
It  is  my  frank  jud;::ment  that  99  '  percent  of  the  employers 
of  America  w:ll  adhere  to  'hi.s  propo-sed  law  if  placed  upon 
the  statutes,  and  with  it  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  be  free  from  th"  tremendous  co.st  attendant  to 
administration  as  measured  by  previous  experiences,  and  m- 
diL'=;tr>-  of  our  country,  made  up  rf  the  investor,  management, 
and  labor,  will  be  reniovfd  from  the  state  of  suspen.se  and 
uncertainties  wh:r;>.  have  hfrrtcforc  and  now  exist,  which 
uncertainties,  m  my  .vi-icm-  nt,  are  .senously  affecting  pro- 
ductivity and  delaying  rorr.pl"te  recovery. 


l'n-.Vmeric:in  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


i/F 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  CULLEN 

OF    NKW  YOKK 

IN  TIIK  HOUSE  OF   KKF'RKSKXTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  IS,  1937 


R.MDIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    S.WVJEl   DICKSTEIN    OF  NEW  YORK, 

ON  October  5,  ii.'37 


Mr.  CLTXEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  ir.clude  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered over  the  radio  on  Ociobrr  5.  1937,  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Dickstein; 

In  one  of  my  radio  addrps.<-es,  I  had  occa.'^ion  lo  refer  to  the 
fact  that  our  late  lamented  war  President,  Woodrow  WiLson  re- 
fused to  ?hake  the  hand  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  n  so-call*  d 
German-American,  becau.'^.e  he  said.  I  do  not  know  in  this  coun- 
try any  German -American,  nor  any  other  hyphenated  American  " 
He  said,  ''that  in  this  rountry  we  ran  only  recognize  on°  allegi-inc^ 
the  allegiance  to  our  Stars  and  Stripe.';,  and  not  any  for-ii,'a 
ideoljgy  or  relif?iou.s  or  political   kn'oup.' 

And  so  following  the  footsteps  of  our  Etreat  leader,  permit  mo 
to  use  this  al.so  to  tell  the  radio  audience  of  .America  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  we  in  this  country  reco.:nh:c  but  one  allegiance. 
the  allegiance  to  our  own  Government  and  ConsUtution 
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Only  a  few  days  ago  this  city  was  decorated  with  tin^.  and 
wa.*-  full  of  wic  'tuinc  s-i^ns  to  nvnnbers  of  th  ■  A;nenci\n  Le^ioii 
wlio  held  tl.rir  ( >Tvt  n^!fp.  here  19  years  after  tlie  Armtstit^.  which 
terminated  the  lireat  war  fuu^ht  by  u.s  Uiram  quotm;;  Wcodrc  ,v 
W.^cn.  To  mak'  t:;e  ^.•orld  sale  lor  dt..r.c^rucv  But  the  last 
5  yea.'s  saw  a  crunibi'.n^  cf  demr>craiic  ln'-t:tu'  oni.  iJl  over  the 
world  In  Italy,  fascism  t^ocame  the  nation, vi  creed  In  1&22. 
Therrc.ft4>r.  Germany  ni  1^33  became  converted  to  tlie  philosophy 
and  iue<)iui:y  of  na-::-ism.  which  i.s  a  form  of  fa.sclsm  stressing 
racial  mtou.-ance  and  hatred  parliciilariy  directca  a^inst  ever^'- 
thint;  s4.i-cA»iod  r.vu.Arvi-.ii.  whatever  that  t-erm  m.iy  mean.  Be- 
fore fas<-:«m  romm':'usm  established  a  so-called  dictate: .'^hip  of 
the  prolei.iriat  in  Russia  and  right  along  a  nvimber  of  Eiiropean 
C'  Mntrie^  v.ould  b:-  c,_p'.  lit:  d.ct.ttc  r;a!  n.etlioci?,  \v!-.cthcr  of  the 
rifht  or  of  the  left  some  in  the  fomi  of  fascism  and  some  m  the 
lorm   of  conimunism. 

This  country  ha-  for  many  years  pa^t  been  infected  bv  foroien 
aL-cnts  well  supplied  with  money  and  Bub.>ldized  from"  abroad, 
who  are  preachin.:  nazi^m.  fa.sci.sm.  and  communism,  and  who 
seek  to  lm{»sp  an  il  en  id  olck'v  upon  our  An^.encan  people 

r  showed  repeatedly  in  and  out  of  Oonpress  this  alien  menace. 
aiul  f  iVP  a  very  detaiii'd  stor>-  fi*  to  how  we"!  crrnnized  prop  u'f.nda 
from  foreii^n  sotirces  la  seeklnk;  to  ovcrwheint  cur  American 
dem<3ora*.y  I  showed  how  printed  prop; nranda  is  beinrr  dissem- 
inated in  this  country:  hew  forelen  acents  ro  about  amon;?  our 
people  preachme  disloyalty  lo  the  Government  and  are  undcr- 
minini:   the  democracy  upon  whicli  our  country   was  founded 

On  th;.s  question  no  racial  or  rellgiotzs  Is.'sue  is  involved  and 
r.  make«-  no  difTercnre  whether  one  i.';  a  Catholic.  Protestant. 
M^h.rim.meda".  Jew,  or  follows  no  religion  It  is  ptirrly  an  at- 
tempt to  protect  the  .Arreriran  people  from  for'^ipn  intervention 
and  to  protect  the  .fmTiran  h^^me  directed  by  propaganda  from 
forei[;n  .=«urees.  I  know  thl*  m.enace  and  I  know  thi=  prrpaganda. 
not  only  b«'^tise  for  v-t.^  pa-'t  it  was  ami  now  i-=  a  part  of  my 
offlrlal  pctivUy.  but  because  I  receive  evidence  ahncst  daily  of 
the  f,.rt  th-it  'his  inen.i' e  c^::T:r,ues  \i?^abr.ted  ?,nrt  n-nhing  Is  bring 
done  to  prevent  !t  .Mert  to  the  dancer  of  this  proj^apanda  Con- 
grev-.s  aufhorlwd  an  invest  mat  ;ne  committee  in  1934,  but  the  la- 
vestieattng  commuter^  while  It  was  succ-ssful  in  e.xpo'-ing  It.  was 
only  able  to  srratrh  the  -^urfa^e  and  since  tlie  ccnimittcc  ceased 
functlonlnG.  conditions  h.ave  rone  from,  hv.d  to  worse. 

If  I  could  take  my  nud*encp  with  me  to  var'ous  places  In  the 
country  w;-.c 'c  rur  .\nier:>  .i-i  fl.-Lt  is  trampled  upon,  and  o''.r 
American  In«'itution«^  derided  and  made  a  m.'^ckery  cf.  I  shotild 
have  no  trouble  l:i  proving  to  you.  m.en  and  vso.".-.en  of  America. 
wh.at  a  c;reat  memce  to  rvir  ln'-tiTution>  the?-'  forelm  sub'^c'si'.e 
f;ttempt.>i  rcauy  are.  Tl.e.'^.'  attempts  will  crop  up  from  time  to 
time,  and  we  have  them  with  xis,  and  unle.'-s  somethinfj  l.s  done 
to  ptit  an  end  to  th'*^.^  contmui^u-  attem.pti;  to  undermine  cm' 
Institutions  and  Goverr:;mcnt.  I  tremble  for  the  future  of  America. 

And  ycu  do  nor  liave  to  t.\kc  my  word  for  it.  A  very  prcmlnent 
newspaper,  the  Chicr.ro  Dally  Ti.mes,  .-aw  f;t  to  engr.ge  the  serv- 
ices cf  three  li.vestlRatcrs.  who  made  a  thorcu,'3h  study  of  the  sU- 
tiation,  and  who  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the  paper  dcscr:b- 
Incr  in  detail  the  op.  -aiion  .of  Na^ls  and  FascL'^ts  in  America. 
"Hiesc  lnve?:i<;.it^^rs  were  not  sati.'-'led  vclih  superficial  facts,  but 
became  members  of  subversive  organisations,  and  as  such  m.'_nibers, 
becam.c  ir.t.mately  a.s.eociatcd  with  the  organizations  in  qjcstioa, 
and  wore  able  to  pre.-^rnt  n  detailed  picture  as  tj  Lew  these  sub- 
versive crc^'.r.i.-ntlcns  are  doin::  their  bui-lncs,?. 

And  so  we  find  constant  pressure  on  Americans  to  let  go  of  their 
Ideals  and  philo.<ophy  of  government,  and  prculaiming  the  wonders 
of  fa.-c.sm  cr  communism  or  other  un-Aincricau  ii.n^.  Tl-ey  tcU 
txs  That  our  President  does  not  a.niotint  to  mucli  since  he  Is  only 
one  Prcskl'  nt  elected  by  th^  pcojle  of  the  United  States  every  4 
years,  while  Germany  waited  2.0O0  yca.'-s  for  its  new  mcosiah.  They 
tell  U"-  Th;'.  our  democracy  d'ocsn't  m^^an  anything,  but  th;"t  the 
right  kind  of  goverrnKiit  is  .^  government  by  a  leader  who  dictates 
to  his  peopl.:".  telling  tlT^m  what  to  do.  when  t.)  sleep,  what  to  eat. 
and  wh.at  a  god  'o  worship.  And  so  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
program  they  organize  canips.  camps  for  adul's  and  c.unps  for 
(-Inldren,  In  the  ramps  for  adults  foreign  tinifrrms  arc  wcrn  and 
they  arc  taught  how  to  goose-step,  click  their  heels,  end  pay 
homage  to  a  fon.'ijrn  ruler  under  the  foreign  emblem.  In  the 
camps  for  ch.ldreu  they  arc  riOt  allowed  to  .^prak  English,  but  Gcr- 
m.an  is  the  hmgu.  ge  i.  f  coiive-s.-i' ion  and  intliurtioii.  and  ch.ldren 
are  tauch'  how  to  saUi*c  the  fl-i.^T  of  a  foreign  government.  Not 
only  children  of  German  residents  in  the  United  Spates  but 
A.merican-born  children,  v  ho  under  our  laws  are  citizens  of  this 
country,  arc  also  trained  in  un-.\merican  activities  under  the  guite 
cf  education  and   is  a  smoke  screen  "to  fio'i>   ccmmuni-iui." 

When  a  commute"  of  Congress,  under  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
me.  was  Ir.vestiga  inr'  thir.  subversive  movement  back  in  1924,  it 
was  not  nc.rly  a.'  widespread  and  com.piehensive  as  it  is  today. 
Then  iL  was  only  the  nucleus  of  a  Fascist  organization  in  this 
country.  Now  the  organisavlon  has  spread  in  more  than  40  States, 
and  boasts  of  a  score  or  so  of  camps  througlL-^ut  th"  lenpth  and 
breadth  of  the  United  Stales.  And  what  do  all  these  subversive 
organizations  teacn  their  votaries?  Do  they  teach  them  to  revere 
our  flag?  Nol  Do  they  teach  them  to  love  our  institutions?  Do 
tliey  teach  them  to  respect  ouj-  Government  by  the  paople,  for  the 
pc-cple,  and  of  the  people?  No!  Do  they  teach  American  hi.'itory; 
do  they  teach  theri  how  our  forefathers  gained  their  independence, 
and  how  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice  were  proclaimed  In  our 
first  charter  of  liberties,  ttie  Declaration  ol   Independence?     Nol 


Do  they  teruh  th?m  h-w  the  ideals  of  our  liberty  and  f :.■:■<;. .^m  re- 
.'■u.tea  111  ti-.j  freein  ,  cf  th;  Ntgro  slaves  and  the  gr..i.t:ng  of 
pclitical  equali-y  :o  pcr'^cn.--  of  a::  alirn  race?  No!  Do  thev  teach 
tiiem  through  the  years  of  An^erican  historv  It  was  al-wa-.s  rtr  air^ 
desire,  and  ideal  to  brine  freedom  to  all  the  opprci<5rd  a'l  .  vc  'he 
wcrld,  and  that  we  went  to  fight  fcp -.in  m  order  tc  inaK^  'u::;.  free'' 
No!  I>o  they  teach  them  how  we  went  onlv  19  vi..:.-  .^c  ,  •  -nake 
the  wxrld  safe  for  democracy^  No'  Do  Thev  teach  thrrn  thatthls 
very  Republic  was  founded  on  the  princ:-3le  cf  civmcr  a  hnven  to 
the  oppre&.sed  ai.d  refuge  to  those  who  were  persecuted  for  their 
reiigi;  u-  cr  p  ;it.c.il  belief^  N  j '  D  they  teach  them  that  through 
ail  the  years  cf  American  history.  f.nd  that  all  ihrough  the  future 
America  as  visioned  by  .  ;ur  people,  we  sh.dl  never  relinqul^^h  cur 
idcKij.  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  equality'     No! 

All  tliese  campK  are  nests  ci  vicious  propaganda  a^air'^t  the 
democratic  pru.ciples  cf  the  United  States,  ana  the  th.iv---.  our 
children   have   t)een   taught  to  love,   admire,   and   re-pt^-t 

Are  we  gome  to  permit  foreien  groups  to  spread  mti-i-  -ance 
into  thio  country?  Are  we  come  'to  permit  lig^try  Are  we 
going  tc  pcnut  hatred  to  be  imported  ftjm  abroad  arniving  one 
cla.-^s  cf  ^-'.-ple  ai-;iin-t  a'ictlier.  one  race  aeainst  ari-ihcr''  one 
group  H-a;n'^i  nn.ther"  I:  is  the  avowed  intention  ^1  these  for- 
eicn  agitators  to  save  this  country  from  communifem  Do  we 
netd  their  help  to  combat  communism?  And  if  that  be  so  whv 
should  it  be  necessary  to  wear  forei  -n  uniforms,  the  swastika  or 
orgar-.7e  camps  ^  Ha.-^  Kitler  become  s;  cenerous  as  to  finance 
the  fight  against  communism  from  the  German  Treasury'  Are 
we  not  strong  enough  to  do  it  otirselves  without  the  aid  and 
assistance  from  foreii.n  sourcti^  And  if  this  country  should  de- 
cide to  go  C(  mmunistic,  ai  the  '^omnii-nde'-  ol  th-  American  Legion 
stated  in  his  recent  address,  whp.t  hi-slness  is  it  of  theirs? 

\Vl  can  settle  our  own  poiiticai  institutions  in  our  own  political 
way.  and  you  foreign  agitators  of  a  dual  allegiance  keep  out  of 
this  country,  and  stop  at  once  this  un-American  aniauct.  else  we 
will  drive  you  out. 

We  cannot  let  the  situation  ro  on  unchecked.  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  a  sort  of  good-natur-d  rid  errt...  n-.ar.  permittin.:  these  agi- 
tators lo  roam  around  using  thit-  country  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  foreign  propaganda.  During  the  last  World  War  German  spies 
paid  no  attention  to  our  neutrality  lav,-s  and  plotted  their  sub- 
versive activities  quite  unmolested  on  Am.erican  soil  until  this 
country  entered  tlie  war  en  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

We  do  not  want  tiie  situation  to  arise  where  we  .'liall  be  con- 
fronted with  forrl.gn  an:munition  depots  and  foreignere  being 
trained  by  our  own  Arm.y  officer?  In  military  tactics 

A  few  months  ago  tlic  German  Government  issued  a  auestion- 
naire  to  individuals  in  this  couiur}--a  good  many  ^f  them  are 
ciTi^'-ns  or  have  declared  their  intcnticn  t(^  bee  .-'me  citizens,  and 
even  some  native-bom  Americans  who  happened  to  have  G'-rman 
name^-asking  them  to  enrol!  for  military  ser.-ice  in  Germany. 
And  after  the  que^tionnaires  were  returned  the  German  Govern - 
nur.t  went  a  step  further  and  practically  instructed  ail  Ger.nftns 
In  this  country,  whether  nattiraU7ed  or 'not — and.  a-^  I  s..!d  be- 
fore, some  of  them  were  native-born — to  join  our  own  Arm.y  or 
State  militi.i,  so  as  to  obtain  military  training  at  the  expense  of 
our  Government,  .so  that  wh.en  the  time  comes  for  th.ese  men  to 
fight,  they  will  fit'i.t  for  Germ.nv  Th.eir  real  allecianee  is  a! way, 
to  the  forci-n  government  anci  wc  cannot  allow  this  condition  of 
affairs  t^  continue 

The  recent  convention  in  New  York  of  the  so-called  G<"ni.Tn 
Day  has  definitely  demonslratid  to  the  American  people  the  N.aza 
mo\ement  in  the  United  States,  sumething  that  we  .^ntficans 
would  not  dare  to  do  in  Germany  or  any  other  Fascist  country. 
Military  j>arades  are  staged  of  a  neU're  that  breeds  dicta^oishios; 
foreign  uniform?.  goose-stepjMiig.  teaching  the  philosophy  of  Hit- 
len.--in.  cveryth.ng  Icrcicn  to  cur  way  ol  thinking,  t^.  ou'r  way  of 
living   and  to  our  democracy. 

If  The  people  at  th.at  convention  were  really  and  triilv  interested 
In  America  it  was  unnecessary  to  assure  the  Pie.«.i';en;  of  the 
United  States  Ps  to  their  loyalty  nor  was  it  ne-^essary  if  they  were 
Americans,  to  tell  Hitler  how  i  uich  thev  admire  him"  and  how  -Mr 
groups  here  are  ready  to  follow  in  his  foot?t*^ps;  it  was  unneces.'^urv 
to  take  young  ch.ildren  and  put  foreign  uniforms  on  t»-.rri  aiaJ 
teach  them  to  stretch  out  their  har.ds  in  foreign  sa!ut<  to  a 
dictator,  and  goose-step  these  yoiine  children  r.roiuid  the  li.iil,  in 
the  fashu  n  cf  tlie  yor.th  mt^vement  in  Germany. 

All  of  this.  I  say,  is  unneces.^ary  to  be  an  American  citizen  and 
to  believe  in  our  Constitution.  We  who  love  our  Constitution  do 
not  need  goose-stepping  and  the  wearing  of  foreign  uniforms;  we 
dn  ntit  praij^e  or  ri-\'cre  any  other  form  of  governnicnt  except  our 
o\\:\.  which  we  must  always  be  ready  to  defend,  whether  m  peace 
or  war;  we  do  not  need  any  outside  advice,  for*,  ign  to  our  dc- 
mcxracy,  nor  do  we  need  self-appointed  and  !:elf-deMgnated  police- 
men from  forelen  shores  to  tell  us  thra  they  have  .'^aved  Aaicrica 
from  communism.  Amrrica  can  tak'^  cu*  rf  hrrself,  her  own 
people  and  does  no;  need  any  foreign  uniformed  policemen,  whether 
Nazi.  Communist,  or  Fasci.-<t  to  save  America. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  note  that  the  vi\st  majority  of  our 
German  citizens,  millions  of  them,  relustxl  to  IjePd  this  call  of  the 
Germian  Government  and  have  proved  themselves  to  be  real,  loyal, 
and  patriotic  Americans. 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  an  unworthy  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Slate.5  if  I  did  not  bring  this  matter  to  tiie  att'-ntion 
of  our  public.  When  a  foreign  government  seeks  to  intervene  in 
the  dally  life  cf  our  people,  it  surely  is  tune  to  utter  an  energetic 
and  warm  protest. 
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A  few  days  ago  In  opening 
versity,    the    president    of    that 
against  this  menace  of  fascism 
was  objectionable,  nevertheless 
democratic  institutions  comes 
time  has  come  for  democratic 
sist  the  encroachment  of  dictatbrships 
a  militant  attitude  in  combatlpg 
wise,  at  the  convention  of  the 
a  resolution  weis  passed  calling 
investigation  of  this  d£inger. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next 
duce  the  resolution  to  Investigate 

I  assvire  you  I  have  no 
or  creed,   but   wUl  expose  all 
fear  or  favor. 

And  so  I  wish  to  plead  with 
yotir  support  and  write  to  your 
the  alert,  and  to  vote  for  the  in^estlgati 
and    nazl-ism,   and    all    other 
whether  from  within  or  withoiit 


academic  year  of  Columbia  Unl- 
in:-titution    warned    this    country 
He   said   that   while   communism 
the   principal   danger   aasallmg   all 
fascism.     He  also  said  that  the 
cjountries  to  no  longer  passively  re- 
but that  we  must  assume 
the  dangers  of  fascism.     Lik(!- 
American  Legion  Just  concluding, 
ipon  Congress  to  make  a  thorough 


persoial 


Epsslon  of  Congress  I  shall  relntro- 
these  subversive  forces, 
grievance  against  any  one  race 
these   subversive   forces   without 


cf 


^ou,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  give  me 

Congressman  and  Senator  to  be  on 

on  of  fascism,  communism, 

^bverslve    movements    in    America, 


The  Last  Besi  Hope  of  Earth 


EXTENSION 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  Nonoember 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   JAMES   RXDSEVELT,   SECRET AHT  TO   THE 

PRE  3IDENT  1 


Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr. 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
address  delivered  by  Hon. 
President,     before    Catholic 
University,  HI.,  November  5, 
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For    this    invitation    to    talk 
about  the  plans  they  share  w 
American  civilization  worthy  of 
this  coimtry — I  am  deeply  gratqful 

And  I  am  particularly  glad 
hopes  In  Chicago  and  under 
youth  organizations.    For 
and  all  the  races  of  man 
the  most  vital  center  of  American 
Even  a  man   from   Boston   has 

That    is   why   it    seems   to 
that   direction  of   youth   in   thi! 
guidance  of  Cardinal  Mundeleln 
are  directing  the  future  with 
Church    about   the   fundamentals 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
human  soxU — and  thereby  be  fitted 
human  life. 

I   suppose   the   common  ambi 
can   be  stated   as  a  hope  that 
their   years  of  maturity  they 
courageously,  and  therefore  as 
that  they  may  find  a  way  in  w 
natural   to  youth — before  dispaitity 
spoil   It — can  become  the  natur^ 
young  and  old  alike. 

That   ambition   conceals   ev 
sociatun.    It  is  not  a  cinch  coutse 

But   so   far   as  our  generation 
things  about  that  ambition 
that   we   have   an  obligation  to 
modern  times. 

Why  do  I  think  we  have  a 

Because  from  the  struggles  of 
eration   ahead   of   us  I   am   sure 
truths   which   Christianity   prov;d 
turles  ago. 

A  first  truth,  that  no  schems 
tlon  can  keep  Itself  in  balance 
of   the   average   man   and 
that  heart  unless  it  seeks  and 
the  human  dignity  of  the  av 

A    second    truth,   that    we 
human  dignity  unless  we  are 
of  St.  Paul  that  we  are  mem 
or    achieve    apart  from   one 
stable   and   productive   society 
are  each  otir  brother's  keeper 
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Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 

:iEcoRD,  I  include  the  following 

Jajmes  Roosevelt,  secretary  to  the 

Youth     Organization.     Loycla 

1937; 


with    Catholic    American    youth — 

all  American  youth   to  build    m 

the  gifts  God  has  showered  up^n 


at  we  are  discussing  our  common 

auspices  of  the  Chlcaa^o  Catholic 

ere  the  farm,  the  city,  the  sea, 

a  city  marked  by  destiny  to  be 

civilization   in   our  generatlcn. 

eyes  to  see   that. 

most    fortunate   for    all    America 

City   of   Youth   should    have    t^ie 

and  Bishop  Shiel.     For  here  they 

ages-old  wisdom  of  the  Catholic 

a   civilization    must    have    if    It 

man  heart,  be  in  tune  with  the 

to  endure  as  an  expression  of 


;ion   of   every  generation   of   youth 

tliey  may   find   a  way   by  which   in 

live   together  as   generously,   as 

ly,  as  in  their  years  of  youth — 

ich  the  democratic  comaraderie  so 

of   wealth   and   power   come   to 

1  democracy  of  the  whole  Naticn, 


err   difficult   problem   of   human   eis- 


Is   concerned,   I   feel   suro   of   fvo 

we  have  a  chance  to  realize   it, 

realize   it,   as   no   other  youth    of 


chjance?  I 

the  courageou.s  and  generous  gen- 

we   have   learned   two  truths,   eld 

and    taught   all   mankind   cen- 


of  political   or  economic  asFocla- 

nless  it  satisfies  the  hum.an  he8.rt 

— and   that   it   will   never   satisfy 

preserves  as   its  primary  objective 

man  and  woman. 

achieve    a    society    based    on 

enough  to  follow  the  teachin:^ 

s  one  of  another  who  cannot  live 

that    we    cannot   achieve   a 

t^nless   we   willingly   agree   that   we 

philosophy  of  individualism  In- 


cainot 
wise 
ibeis 
am  )ther- 


vented  to  Justify  greed  simply  does  not  work  as  a  siibstitute  for 
that  corporate  action  through  which  alone  men  of  i^ood  will  ran 
work  out  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 

To  minds  trained  in  Catholic  doctrine  and  steepod  in  the 
encyclicals,  those  truths  are  nothing  new. 

What  is  new  is  that  today  those  truths  are  realized  by  all 
American.s  as  the  es.srnt'.al  wnrklnp  principles  of  practical  secular 
government'  Those  relation.ships  between  all  parts  of  the  popu- 
lation which  the  mother  church  -and  all  churches — have  long 
commanded  their  son.s  and  daughters  to  observe  as  a  matter  of 
religion,  have  become  the  relatUin.ships  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  want  government  deliberately  to  create 
in  order  to  pre.serve  political  democracy  and  economic  and  social 
sftabllity 

For  at  least  300  years  the  world  has  made  It  hard  for  the  aver- 
age man  and   woman  to  ma:r.ta;n   faith   In  their  personal   dignity. 

Gloomy  philosophers  have  as.«iurpri  them  that  their  human  world 
was  at  the  mercy  of  great  unhunian  forces 

Greedy  lndivKiuaIl.st.s  have  appealrcl  m  their  vanity  to  abandon 
their  old  instinct  to  cooperate  with  their  fellows- — that  sound 
ln.stinct  through  which  whs  once  built  the  unity  of  all  Christen- 
dom.    And   in  that  lndlviduali.«m,   man  has  been  helplessly   alone 

As  the  moral  dignity  of  every  man  as  a  son  of  God  crumbled. 
the  moral  codes  of  right  based  upon  tliat  dignity  crumbled  with  it. 
Might  supplanted  right  betrtu.se  men  were  no  longer  Important. 
Race  hated  rare  na'ion  hated  nation,  bc-cause  man  was  no  longer 
important 

When  the  Work!  War  and  depres.s!on  broke  upon  us,  the  avt^rnge 
man  and  woman,  de.'^pite  all  edii^anon  was  supposed  to  have  done 
for  them,  had  far  less  faith  In  them..selve.s.  far  less  courage  in  their 
ability  to  make  a  world  of  Justice  and  security  for  them.selvs  and 
their  children,  than  men  and  women  i-f  hundreds  of  year?  before 
And  once  the  average  man  has  lost  confidence  in  hl.s  ability  to  meet 
the  personal  problems  of  his  social  and  economic  life,  it  is  only  a 
short  fu.'ther  .-t'p  to  obtain  his  acqule:scence  that  he  Is  incapable 
of  using  his  political  liberty. 

In  Europe  the  end  of  the  road  was  Just  that  Dictatorships  came 
bccau.se  man  had  been  'educated"  out  of  his  demand  that  there 
should  be  dignity  m  the  single  human  life  Political  freedom. 
economic  freedom,  even  religious  freedom  had  come  to  .seem  doubt- 
fully worth  fighting  for  And  witii  the  loss  of  that  vital  spark. 
men,  no  longer  sens  of  God  :n  their  own  eves,  were  eaiUlv  herded 
to  be  cannon  fodder  for  Caesar 

Even  in  this  country  -.vhen  the  depression  struck  us  the  majority 
cf  the  population  were  not  too  sure  of  their  own  right  to  dignitv 

But  the  spark  wa.s  not  completely  out  as  in  s^i  many  placo.s  m 
Europe 

When  leadership  x^ked  the  average  man  and  woman  to  try 
through  a  up-x  '..•.•■  if  Cinvernm.ent  to  recreate  the  kind  of  a  world  in 
which  the  avera.---  i:'.man  i).':ng  could  live  with  dignity  and  peace, 
the  spark  fanned   ;;;;  into  flame. 

And  taking  their  courage  in  their  hands,  the  average  AmerKan 
man  and  woman,  through  government  a.s  their  Instrumicnt  of 
corporate  action,  dared  to  order  affairs  of  man  that  were  .'supposed 
to  have  escaped  beyond  the  control  of  man  dared  to  <\o  what 
common  sense  told  them  should  b^  done  with  the  problems  of 
family  income,  cf  family  savings,  of  the  family  home,  with  the 
problem  of  opportunity  for  youth,  with  the  problem  of  security 
for  age— wuh  the  problem  of  balancing  life  .so  that  it  might  be 
more  than  a  desperate  scrambling  up  before  30  and  a  desperate 
shambling  down  after  40 

What  that  meant  economioally   you    have   heard   manv   times 

But  have  you  thought  what  It  m.eunt  spu-ltually  what  it  meant 
to  the  self-respect  of  m.ankir.d  to  have  the  average  American  man 
and  woman,  through  the  or^'an^zed  sclf-heip  of ^  government,  re- 
a.ssert  their  faith  in  them.selves  and  their  own  dignitv  and  break 
the  fpiral  of  the  defeati.st  lack  of  faith  in  the  common  man  of 
good  will  which  in  Europe  had  ended  in  surrender  to  the  forces 
nf  ill  wilP  The  statutes  and  the  policies  that  carried  out  this 
deternimatlon  of  a  people's  government  to  improve  a  people's  life 
were  more  than  matters  of  bread  and  butter  They  'Acre  a  new 
declaration  of  Independence  of  the  .spirit  cf  man 

T  )day  our  democracy  has  unshakeable  economic  strength  bc- 
cau.se  we  have  the  courage  to  refuse  to  be  frightened  by  tho.se 
who  would  tell  us  w-e  must  keep  hands  ofT  econom.ic  laws,  because 
we  have  the  courage  to  do  what  we  need  to  do  and  to  go  as  far 
as  we  need  to  go  to  make  new  economic  laws  to  fit  man's  needs 

Of  course,  we  still  have  economic  difficulties  There  arc  those 
today  who  want  to  emphasize  our  difnci'ltics.  But  the  average 
man  and  woman  Is  wi.ser  in  cmphasi7:lng  our  strength  and  detor- 
munation  to  fare  facts  in  tim.e  and  to  meet  t.o<-!av's  problems  in 
the  siime  .spirit  a.s  w"  have  met  ye-terday's  problems-  -a  spirit  that 
demands  that  remedies  must  benefit  the  whole  country  and  the 
i'verage  man  and  woman  In  it- -not  Just  m.eet  the  demands  of  the 
most  articulate  few  For  .\mrrifan  democracv  Is  prepared  today 
to  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done  to  go  as  far  a.s  it  needs  to  go  to 
keep  the  fate  of  the  many  from  falling  back  Into  control  of  the 
few 

And  today  our  democra-^y  has  un.shakeable  political  .strength 
because  the  many  whom  Lincoln  called  God's  poor  give  back  to 
democracy  today,  a.s  they  have  always  given  back  to  the  church 
which  ha-s  mothered  them,  the  un'matchable  strength  cf  their 
grateful  loyalty  to  those  who  really  believe  in  them  and  really 
know  their  heart's  desire. 

It  is  Just  becau.se  we  have  so  relearned  human  courage — Just 
because  we  have  so  relearned  democratic  cooperation— that  there 
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will  be  no  commtTilsm,  no  fascism,  no  dictatorship  of  any  kind 
In  this  country. 

Tt  Is  because  our  American  democracy  of  today  rests  on  svjch 
•piritual  bedrock  that  I  think  the  youth  of  this  generation  has 
a  chance  to  make  Its  own  natural  democracy  the  common  Instinct 
of  the  whole  Nation. 

■What  of  our  obl  gations? 

To'.iay  the  world  is  at  war  with  Itself  for  the  fundamental  reason 
that  n..tions  cannot  find  a  way  to  peace  among  their  peoples  at 
home.  Dictatorshps  and  foreign  wars  are  merely  vain  ways  of 
escape  from  internal  resentments  and  chiss  hatreds  bred  by  a 
self-defeating  unwillingness  of  those  who  have  much  to  let  a  way 
be  found   to  get  a  little  more  to  those  who  do  not  have  enough. 

Desperate  men  and  women,  hungry  for  dignity  sm  well  as  for 
footl,  dLsirusting  "  hemselves  as  well  as  theu"  neighbors.  In  their 
disapp>ointmcnt  ti:m  to  the  false  gods  of  one  "Ism"  after  another 
Just  as  the  disappointed  Israelites  of  old  turned  to  the  golden 
calf  and  Baal.  And  solemnly  leaders  of  opinion  in  other  lands 
talk  about  class  war  to  come  which  will  divide  the  nations  of 
Europe  against  each  other  as  well   as  within  themselves. 

Peace  needs  nothing  right  now  so  much  as  a  proof  that  some- 
where men  have  ound  a  way  which  other  men  may  copy  to  re- 
lieve the  internal  strains  of  a  modem  nation  by  effecting  a  fairer 
distribution  of  national  Income- -without  Injury  to  the  legitimate 
rights  of  property  without  autocratic  interference  with  the  lib- 
ertle.s  of  any  grot p  of  the  population — within  the  peaceful  proc- 
esses of  democratic   cooperation. 

Tlius  Nation  is  mankind's  only  present  opportunity  to  give  that 
priKTf.  And  the  years  immediately  ahead  of  us  are  desperately 
short  to  make  thrt  dem.onstration  efTective  in  time. 

Catholic  youth  ti-ained  In  devotion  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
tralncfl  In  the  conviction  that  rlgiit  and  Justice  will  eventually 
prevail  over  nigh'  and  darkiiess,  trained  in  faith  In  the  ultimate 
ability  of  the  average  man  and  woman  to  Justlfv  their  kinsl;  p 
with  Go<-l  will  p;irttcularly  feel  the  greatne^^s  of  the  opportunity 
and  of  the  obliga'  Ion. 

Tlie  peace  of  democracy  in  this  hemisphere  may  mean  the  peace 
of  Cnxl  tl-..'oUfr;hout  the  world  and  a  n--.  i\al  of  that  .sci-l-c  of  the 
mioral  unity  of  tie  civlli/ed  world  wh.o.s.-  pott-ntialitics  the  church 
prove<1  hundreds   nf  yfrir"  ago 

The  hopes  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  hopes  for  world  peace, 
and  the  hopes  for  a  triumpi»ant  American  democracy  all  iietd  each 
other 

As  Lincoln  saM  In  his  me'^'^;-'.!"^  to  CoriTrrs.^  Jus^  before  the 
Em.ancipatlon  Prcclanintion  We  shall  nolily  save  or  niranly  lose 
tlic  las*,  best  liop?  of  earth." 

No  more  could  Catholic  youth  no  more  could  all  American 
youth — ask  Got.;  Id  ej.vc  them  to  work  for' 
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HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  rENNSYLV.\N!.V 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  17.  1937 


Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  exter  d  my  remarks  I  include  an  address  delivered 
by  me  at  the  exercises  held  by  the  Thirteen  Original  State 
Societies  on  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway,  an 
acreage  .set  aside  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  between  the 
Memorial  Bridg }  r.nd  the  Key  Bridge  on  the  Virginia  side,  to 
commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  sijrning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Thirt.een  Original  Colonies  that  signed  this  immortal 
document  are  in  order  as  follows,  together  with  the  type  of 
tree  the  State  societies  selected  and  planted  to  represent 
their  own  State: 

Delaware,  December  7.  1787,  red  oak. 

Pennsylvania.  December- 12.  1787,  hemlock. 

New  Jersey,  E'ecember  18,  1787,  white  oak. 

Georgia.  January  2,  1788,  pecan. 

Connecticut.  January  9.  1788.  red  maple. 

Mas;?achusett,';.  February  6,  1788,  American  elm, 

Maryland.  April  28,  1788,  white  oak. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  HON.  J  BUELL  SNYDER.  OF  PEN-N- 
SYL,VANIA,  .\T  THE  MEMORIAL  MARKING  AND  TREE  PLANT- 
ING EXEIiCISIS  ON  THE  POTOMAC,  OCTOBER  23,  1937,  IN 
COMMEMORAllON  OF  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH 
ANNIVEI?SARY  OF  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  CONSTITLTION  OF 
THE    UNITED    STATES 


South  Carolina.  May  23.  1788.  willow  oak. 

New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788.  Amcncan  ash. 

Virginia,  June  26,  1788,  red  oak 

New  York,  July  26,  1788,  American  plane  > sycamore). 

North  Carolina,  November  21,  1789    sweet  gum. 

Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790,  Kentucky  coffee  tree 

The  National  Park  and  Planning  Commission  appropri- 
ately set  aside  this  acreage  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
marker  and  the  planting  of  trees.  At  these  exercises  each 
of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  planted  three  trees  each. 
Each  State  was  permitted  to  select  the  tree  to  represent 
their  State.  As  a  result  39  trees  were  planted,  which  repre- 
sented the  39  signers  of  the  Constitution.  The  chairmen 
of  the  several  Slate  societies  selected  to  represent  their 
State  on  this  occasion  were  as  follows:  Gov.  Richard  C. 
McMullcn,  Delaware:  Hon.  J.  Euell  Snyder,  Pennsylvania; 
Walter  Hall.  New  Jersey:  Henderson  Latham.  Georgia:  Capt. 
B.  T.  McQueenie,  Massachusetts:  Senator  Augustine  Lcner- 
gan,  Connecticut:  Col.  HaiTv  C.  Jones  and  Jolin  Marshall 
Boteler,  Maryland;  Col.  Edv:in  A.  Halsey  and  Wilbur  C. 
Hall.  Virginia;  Hugh  E.  Phillips.  South  Carolina;  John  S. 
E>avie,  New  Hampshire;  Maurice  C.  Sands.  New  York;  Gen. 
R.  L.  Cox,  North  Carolina:  William  J.  Crane.  Rhode  Island. 

Tlie  Honorable  Sol  Bloom,  director  general  of  the  United 
States  Con:5titution  Sesqujcentennial  Commission,  deli vt  red 
the  principal  address  of  the  day.  The  Army  Band,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  the  Cavalry  frnm  Fir'  M>-er  par- 
ticipated and  helped  lo  make  the  occasion  an  outstanding 
one. 

The  address  is  as  fallows: 

■  What  constitutes  a  state?"  the  poet  a.^ked.  and  answered  that 
it  uas  not  impressive  edit^.ces  or  viist  pviblic  works  that  constitute  a 
Ftate.  but  people,  livmc  together  under  r„Io.s  :n  a  land  which  Is 
their  country,  knowing  and  ob.'^ervine  the  laws  which  govern  their 
Hs.-ociaf.un.  which  cons' itute  a  state. 

And  so.  when  we  ask  what  constitutes  the  United  States,  our 
ai..=wer  mu5.,t  be,  not  the  Capitol  and  ail  the  other  monumental 
bv,ildin;:;s  hcusine  the  multitude  of  Federal  functionaries,  but  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  our  Constitution,  and  the  other  laws 
pre'^cribed  pursuant  t'nereto,  and  the  people  who  accept  Lhore  rules 
as  the  exprtiibion  of  liiCir  will  and  are  guitied  by  them  in  their  daily 
conduct 

Otir  Consiitvition  !.<=  thu"^  more  than  a  wTitten  d,3cumcnt.  pre- 
served and  guarded  from  the  ravaces  of  air  and  sunlight  in  the 
Library-  of  Congress.  It  is  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper.  Paper  con- 
stitutions were  turned  out  m  wholesale  lots  by  a  French  theorist 
durlr.K  the  French  Revolution,  but  there  was  no  life  m  them.  Our 
Constitution  i:-  a  livine  law  and  not  a  literary  exercise. 

It  IS  more,  too,  than  a  body  of  doctrine  or  set  of  ideas  contained 
in  or  expressed  by  tiie  phrases  of  the  written  Instrument  when 
gra.-ped  and  tmderstood  by  an  intelligent  mind.  Legal  doctrines 
and  Ideas  about  Government  can  be.  like  tlie  words  m  which  they 
are  clothed,  the  idle  speculations  of  a  jurist  or  political  phiiotopher. 
But  the  Constitution  which  we  honor  is  the  Constitution  which 
fines  reality  as  a  social  force  of  the  first  magnitude  m  the  actual 
life  of  the  American  people. 

No  more  fittmc  ceri-mony.  therefore,  could  be  deviled  t-o  com- 
memorate the  one  hundred  and  fiiticth  anniversary  of  our  Consti- 
tution than  that  we,  the  people  m  whose  mind.s  and  coiiduct  the 
Constitution  is  preserved,  and  th.s  the  land  upon  which  it  holds 
sway,  should  unite  m  reafTirniing  the  \-itality  cf  our  Nation's 
Government  through  the  symbol  of  these  trees  planted  by  the 
people  of  our  Tliiru=^n  Original  States  and  rooted  in  our  country  s 
soil. 

Pennsylvania  participates  with  particular  pride  in  today's  pro- 
ceedings because  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  v.h:ch  pro- 
claimed the  right  of  the  13  united  States  to  form  for  tht  m- 
selves  and  their  post-enty  a  new  Government  of  such  character 
as  should  to  them  seem  capable  of  insuring  thtir  welfare  ar.d 
happiness,  as  well  as  the  Constitution,  in  which  those  States  did 
exercise  the  right  so  claimed  in  *he  declaration,  were  both  formu- 
lated on  Pennsylvania  soil,  the  one  in  1776  and  the  other  11  VLi.rs 
later. 

The  species  of  tree  which  we  have  chosen,  the  henijcck.  Is  also 
appropriate  because  of  its  historical  association,  .^t  Stanton,  the 
estate  of  Dr.  Logan,  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  early  American  arclntecture 
and  presen'ed  through  the  efforts  of  the  Cok  niai  Dames,  there 
etood  a  venerable  avenue  of  hemlocks  when  George  Wa.~hingtcn 
made  his  headquarters  there  in  1777  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  Secretary  of  State,  ajid 
Bitting  under  those  calm  trees  discussed  with  foreign  diplomats 
the  measures  by  which  the  neutrality  of  our  country  might  be 
preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  foreign  wars  v.'hich  then  v. ere 
raging.  Dr.  Logan  himself  was  a  patriotic  Quaker  physician,  who. 
on  his  own  responsibility,  unofflciaily  visited  both  Fr^iiice  and 
England  in.  order  to  do  w-hat  he  could  to  mamum  peace  bttween 
those  countries  and  America  and  who  condemned  particularly  the 
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newly-adopted  mode  of  warfare 
armies   m   the    field   was   replac^ 
starvation  and  suflering  among 
of  women,  children,  and  the 

May  these  trees  of  the  same 
in^ton,  Logan,  and  Jefferson  sat 
of  courage,  to  defend  our  coun 
if  need  be.  and  benevolence  and 
our  just  dealings  the  friendship 
glements  in  the  animosities  and 
their  relations  with  each  other 
Capital  is  situated  here  in  the 
as   they   were    needed   when   thd 
Pennsylvania. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  Keystone  State  of  the  origi: 
lock    trees    in   commemoration 
anniversary  of  the  Constitution 


risty  as  those  under  which  W?.sh- 

remind  us  that  the  same  qualities 

and  its  rights  by  force  of  arrn-s. 

prudence,  to  retain  by  reason  of 

of  other  nations  and  avoid  entan- 

hostilitles  arising  m  the  cours?  of 

needed  today  when  the  Nation's 

District  of  Columbia  Just  as  much 

Nation's   Capital    was    located,    m 


try 


£re 


tte 


Will  the  United  States 

W 


EXTENSION 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

SCONSIN 

REPRESENTATIVES 
Ndbember  18.  1937  I 


OF  W 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of 


th» 


Thursday, 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.     Mr. 
United  States  was  in  the 
to  make  the  world  safe  for 
know  that  it  has  done  jus 
strengthening  democracy  it 
era!  countries,  and  fascism 
place.     We  are  paying  the 
ranted,    and    unnecessary 
slaughter  of  the  world's 
for  more  than  a  generation 
young  men  were  sent  across 
from  our  shores,  to  be  killed 
Nearly  every  single  man  tha 
though  apparently  uninjurec 
rible  slaughter,  now  feels 
were  forced  to  undergo, 
men  are  now  incapacitated 
perform  hard  manual  labor 
jobs  because  of  a  bad  hear 
arthritis,  or  other  similar 
while  at  the  front,  or  if  they 
were  of  a  slight  nature,  so 
ice  connection,  and,  of  course 
are  denied  aid  or  con 
men  and  their  families  are 
number  of  these,  and  their 
rapidly,  and  Congress  must  ; 
cient  amounts  of  money  to 
to  live  in  decency  and  not  b€ 

So  we  are  going  to  pay  for 
that  war  in  April  1917  in  eve- 
we  were  foolish  enough  to 
to  declare  war  20  years  ago  I 
have  been  taught  us,  so  that 
take  again  and  send  more  of 
the  waters  to  aid  some  foreigi 
mainly  to  aid  munition  and 
make  billions  in  profits,  for 
be  sacrified  while  the  war 
erations  must  have  a  large 
clad,  and  without  homes,  to 

I  have  just  been  reading 
great  leader,  now  departed, 
Sr.,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senatle 
read  some  of  the  speeches 
and  branded  our  hero  as  a 
I  wonder  if  they  are  as  prouc 
before  he  died.    Oh,  he  was 


Speaker. 


they 


thi; 


in  which  gallant  combat   between 
by    measures  designed   to   cause 

the  inoilensive  civilian  population 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
al  thirteen.  I  dedicate  these  hem- 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
of  the  United  States.      i 


Be  Tricked  Into  Another 


ar? 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


and 


ai  ments. 


20  years  ago  our  beloved 

mitlst  of  the  World  War  that  was 

democracy.     Of  course,  we  all 

the  opposite,   and   instead   of 

]ias  entirely  destroyed  it  in  sev- 

und  dictatorship  have  taken  its 

jenalty  of  this  foolish,  unwar- 

icipation    in    that    wholesale 

manhood  and  will  continue  to  pay 

;o  come.     Millions  of  our  finest 

the  ocean,  thousands  of  miles 

maimed,  and  crippled  for  life. 

saw  action  on  the  front,  even 

at  the  conclusion  of  this  ter- 

effects  of  the  hardships  they 

Hundreds  of   thousands  of  those 

.0  the  extent  that  they  cannot 

are  rejected  even  on  W.  P.  A. 

defective  lungs,  rheumatism, 

but  never  were  treated 

were,  the  ailments  at  that  time 

are  unable  to  establish  serv- 

under  present  laws  or  rules, 

3n.     Many  thousands  of  these 

now  objects   of   charity.     The 

cegree  of  disability  Is  increasing 

ace  the  task  of  providing  suffi- 

make  it  possible  for  those  heroes 

public  charges. 

short-sightedness  of  entering 
increasing  amounts;  but  since 
allow  Congress  and  the  President 
hope  that  at  least  a  lesson  will 
we  will  not  make  the  same  mis- 
flower  of  our  manhood  across 
powers  to  divide  the  spoils,  and 
war-material  manufacturers  to 
\^hich  the  lives  of  millions  must 
lasts;  and,  after  that,  several  gen- 
;  of  their  people  hungry,  ill- 
Jay  for  it. 

wonderful  speech  made  by  our 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 

on  April  4.  1917.     I  have  also 

majde  by  those  that  were  war  mad 

tralitor  and  everything  imaginable. 

of  their  record  as  was  old  Bob 

i4ost  certainly  a  prophet,  because 


ttie 


tie 


then  he  could  not  know  what  we  know  now — that  the  Al]"^s 
had  made  a  number  of  secret  treaties  how  they  would  divid<^ 
the  spoils  after  victory.  The  International  News  Service  has 
just  recently  released  the  official  text  of  the  document,  whuh 
clearly  shows  that  these  undercover  i>acts  were  in  exi.steiu-e 
when  we  entered  the  war.  Of  course,  when  the  Allies  were 
getiine  us  into  this  war  no  word  was  heard  of  these  secret 
agreements;  then  the  Allies  were  supposedly  battling  aeam.^t 
German  imperialism  and  militarism,  and  we  were  a.sked  to 
join  to  make  the  world  "'safe  for  demfxrracy." 

Well,  we  d:d  join,  and  nf  course  we"  won  the  war  not 
England.  France,  and  the  other  Allies.  Bui  when  the  diplo- 
mats  pathered  around  over  the  .spoils,  the  AlLes  forcot  all 
about  democracy,  and  its  safety  with  which  they  enticed  us 
to  enter  the  war.  President  Wilson  found  himself  dealing 
With  a  group  of  shrewd  and  vpry  practical  war  lords  who.^e 
main  interest  was  in  grabbing  ail  ihey  cculd  get.  These  .'^ame 
powers,  whose  chestnuts?  we  pulled  out  of  the  fire,  refu.'-e  to 
pay  us  back  even  a  part  of  the  bilhons  we  loaned  them. 

I  repeat,  that  it  was  a  terribK'  mistake  to  ha\e  been  fooled 
into  that  war  ;n  1917.  but  at  least  we  .'ihould  have  learned  one 
lesson,  and  that  i>  that  we  mu.^t  keep  our  eye.-,  and  ears  open, 
and  not  be  taken  m  the  second  time.  England  would  like  to 
use  us  as  a  cat's-paw  to  pull  h-r  international  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire;  she  cer'ainly  is  trying  this  scheme  m  the  unde- 
clared war  wlih  China,  as  well  as  her  attitude  in  Spain. 

I  believe  It  i>  daiigerous  to  leave  the  quc->tif*n  of  entering 
into  war,  e.xcept  actual  invasion,  to  C.-ngress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Evpn  thfiugh  it  >hould.  and  usually  does,  reflect  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  an  artificuil  hystena  and  pressure  could 
easily  sway  the  majority  of  Conijress  to  again  fall  for  propa- 
ganda. The  only  way  to  ever  d^'clare  war.  excf^pt  invasion  of 
our  own  ,-^hores.  mast  be  left  to  thf>  people  rhpm.>elves.  We 
would  have  never  entered  that  war  20  years  ago  if  the  people 
could  have  expressed  their  wish 

There  :s  cood  tn-idence  why  Congress  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  declaration  of  war  right  now.  Several  resolutions 
that  would  srive  the  people  the  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves on  dpclaration  of  war  are  pending.  The  Ludlow  reso- 
lution ha;>  b?en  there  during  the  entire  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  It  has  not  b^^en  allowed  to  come  on 
the  floor  for  action,  but  th(^se  of  us  who  feel  Congre-ss  should 
not  be  trustfxl  with  this  most  important  question,  are  signing 
a  petition  to  force  it  up  for  considt-ration.  It  requires  218 
signers,  and  at  this  date  less  than  200  have  signed.  That 
shows  that  less  than  half  of  Congress  wants  the  people  to 
.say  if  we  are  to  enter  into  another  world  war  to  help  European 
powers  to  destroy  helpless,  smaller  nations  and  then  divide 
the  temtory. 

Several  similar  resolutions  have  just  recently  been  intro- 
duced, and  I  ferl  confident  that  one  of  them  will  be  passed 
at  this  special  session  so  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple for  adoption  at  an  early  date.  Over  20  years  ago.  during 
the  memorable  speech  made  by  "Old  Bob."  he  challenged  the 
Conprfss  to  let  the  people  vote  on  the  question  of  entering  the 
war  with   these  words: 

Who  ha.*  registered  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  American 
people  of  the  course  this  Conprt^s.-^  is  rttlled  up>nn  to  take  In  declar- 
ing v/ar  en  Germany?  Submit  the  question  to  the  people,  you  who 
support  It  You  who  support  it  dare  not  do  it.  for  you  know 
that  by  a  vote  of  more  than  10  to  1  the  Americ?.n  people  as  a  body 
would  register  their  declaration  against  it. 

Are  we,  as  Members  of  this  Congress,  who  have  had  time 
to  think  what  the  hasty  action  of  the  Congress  20  years  ago 
has  cost  the  American  people,  going  to  refuse  the  people  the 
right  of  expres.sion  now,  when  the  whole  world  is  in  a  much 
worse  turmoil  than  it  was  at  that  time?  All  of  Europe  is  try- 
ing to  gain  the  United  States  on  their  side  and  will  try  their 
best  to  have  us  become  embroiU'd  m  their  squabble.  Let  us 
heed  the  voice  of  "Old  Bob."  whose  marble  image  is  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Nation's  Capitol,  and  who,  even  now,  seems 
to  say  to  the  Members  of  Congress  as  we  pass  by  him  daily. 
"Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  listen  to  the  people  you  claim 
to  represent,  and  not  the  munitions  makers  nor  the  blood- 
thirsty war  lord  across  the  sea;  allow  only  the  people  to 
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declare  war.  and  the  United  States  will  be  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, so  that  the  coming  generations  may  have  a  chance 
to  wipe  out  the  havoc  of  the  World  War.  and  once  agam 
make  America  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 


The  People  and  the  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 
Thursday.  November  18,  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON,  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS,  OF  TEXAS  BEFORE 
THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION,  ON  SEPTEMBER  29 
1937 


Mr.  SUMIfERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  desire  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  myself 
before  the  American  Bar  Association  on  September  29,  as 
that  address  was  printed  in  the  journal  of  that  association 
from  the  stenographer's  transcript,  as  follows: 

I  appreciate  very  much  tiie  privilege  of  talking  with  vou  this 
evenmg  Thl.'  eveniiyj  a  representative  of  the  press  asked  me  for 
my  manuBcript.  I  told  him  I  didn't  have  a  manuscript.  He  said, 
"Are  you  gnin  ^  to  speak  e.Tteinporaneously.  then?" 

I   said.     "Wo-se   than   that." 

I  believe  the  time  is  coming,  In  Ameiira.  anyu-ay.  when  we  ought 
to  recognize  ih&t  operating  a  great  s^•stem "  of  government  Is  a 
practical  thliy;.  The  time  has  come  when  the  people  of  America 
mui-t  gather  around  council  tables  and  give  plain,  practical,  com- 
mon-wnse  co:iBideratlon  to  the  problems  of  their  Government. 
We  have  passed  the  time  when  oratory  meets  the  requirement  of 
th(>  .<^ifualion.  I  know  It  is  expected  I  shall  say  something  about 
the  Court,  anc  I  am  going  to  get  through  with  It. 

I  am  going  lo  disappoint  you,  too,  I  am  afraid.  I  tried  to  avoid 
thi.s  controversy  about  the  Court.  Then,  when  I  saw  that  that 
ISKtje  was  drlvinc  lines  of  cleavage  among  our  p>eople,  driving  lines 
of  cleavace  among  the  officers  of  the  Government  and  between  the 
Departments  of  the  Government,  I  sought  to  stop  the  agitation. 

It  is  ray  Judgment,  however,  locking  back,  that  that  controversy, 
expensive  as  It  has  been  to  us.  has  been  worth  far  more  than  it 
has  coFt  us.  .^s  a  nation  we  were  dying  of  Inaction,  for  In  the  war 
we  went  to  th«'  other  extreme,  from  the  peak,  highest  peak,  perhaps, 
of  unselfish  vrarld  patriotism  that  any  people  ever  reached.  We 
swunc  to  the  other  extreme:  we  became  a  nation  of  children  in 
the  presence  of  great  responsibility,  and  we  entered  upon  the  grand 
age  of  Jazz  Everybody  tried  to  act  young,  and  everybody  acted 
foolish. 

It  has  only  been  In  the  last  3  or  4  years  that  anybody  In  this 
country,  almof  t.  could  be  Interested  by  plain,  practical  consideration 
of  a  serious  natter.  I  believe  this  agitation  has  done  mcH-e  to 
make  our  people  think,  to  make  our  people  return  to  the  respon- 
Blbllitles  of  free  government  than  anjrthlng  that  has  happened  in 
two  decades.  But  as  I  look  to  the  Immediate  future,  as  I  consider 
the  Job  ahead  of  us,  I  am  concerned  that  neither  that  Issue  nor 
any  other  Issue  shall  be  permitted  to  divide  our  people  at  a  time 
when  the  problems  of  this  people  require  a  solidarity  among  our 
p)e()ple  and  a  cooperation  among  our  departments  of  government 
wliich  we  have  never  required  befcar. 

I  hope  in  these  statements  I  am  malrtng  I  will  not  appear  to  be 
trying  to  lecture  anybody.  I  think  everybody  now  who  has  any 
appreciation  of  our  situation  Is  humble  In  the  presence  of  our 
dlfflcultics. 

As  we  look  "Xi  the  future,  we  appreciate  that  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  peak  of  the  crisis,  when  it  shall  be  actually  de- 
termined whether  or  not  our  economic  structure  will  stand  and 
whether  or  not  our  Government  will  stand  a  strain,  I  mean  liter- 
ally a  strain,  not  something  to  be  dreamed  about,  not  something  to 
be  talked  about  as  though  It  were  on  another  planet,  not  something 
to  be  discussed  academically  but  a  proposition  right  square  before 
the  people  tonight,  where  I  stand  here  and  you  sit  there.  It  is 
something  on  which  nobody  can  venture  an  expression  of  Judgment. 

That  Is  a  pretty  serious  consideration  to  confront  a  people.  We 
have  got  to  balance  the  Budget.  We  have  got  to  decentralize  gov- 
ernmental responsibility.  What  Is  more,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
must  begin  to  give  to  this  Nation  the  only  safeguard  which  a  free 
government  can  have,  and  that  Is  an  Intelligent,  advised  public 
opinion. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  am  concerned  about.  If  I  knew  we  had 
it.  I  would  know  we  can  win.  If  we  have  a  people  with  the  gov- 
ernmental capacity  to  preserve  our  Institutions.  I  know  we  can 
win,  for  I  know  it  Is  not  written  in  the  book  of  destiny  that  only  a 


Pre-'ident  and  a  handful  .-f  M"rr,berp  -f  Cr-nsTress  .ire  j-ome  tn  get  all 
the  benefit  that  comes  fron-  the  strupele  with  these  difficulties  1 
knew  that,  recurdless  of  how  preat  the  President  may  be  h'-'v:  preat 
th*'  mi'mbers  oi  an  office  may  be  in  other  positions,  "cnlv  :1k  crcat- 
est  people  tnat  ever  walked  the  earth  can  FCive  mv  Nation 

That  is  what  I  want  you  to  go  and  tell  vour  "people  that  this 
government  Is  not  In  Wa.-h!n£rton  and  i's  fate  is  n^.t  withir.  the 
keepinc  of  the  President.  The  fate  of  this  Nation  is  within  the 
keeping  of  the  American  people.  This  Government  ;.f  back  among 
you  people  You  can  tear  do-A-n  your  Cnnstitutlcn  Y  >u  can  tear 
down  your  capital,  and  If  you  have  a  people  with  gc:vemmrnt 
capacity,  as  you  have,  they  can  v^Tite  another  Constitution  and  they 
can  build  another  capital:  i)ut  if  the  foundation,  the  governmental 
capacity  of  the  people,  ever  fails  in  .\merica  then  'hp  situation  is 
hofjeless  We  are  looking  too  much  to  Washington  People  a.«k  me 
about  Washington  I  come  back  home  to  see  whether  or  not  I 
have  a  people  that  can  win  the  fight  We  have  no  king  We  have 
no  hereditary  nobility.  There  are  no  governors  m  Amenca  except 
the  people,  and    if  we  fail,  it  is  the  people's  fault. 

The  time  has  come,  my  fnends.  and  I  hope  when  I  speak  with 
certainty  that  I  will  not  appear  to  be  speaking  wnth  presumption — 
you  boys  look  at  me  (President  Hutchins.^of  the  University  of 
Chicago  had  Just  entered  and  taken  his  seat  en  the  platform  ) 
I  am  not  as  good  looking  as  that  fellow,  and  I  am  not  some  to  try 
to  speak  even  in  proper  sequence  tonight  I  am  not  gmne  to 
attempt  fully  to  develop  any  thought,  because  1  appreciate  the  fact 
that  I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  of  trained  thinkers  and  1  have 
not  much  time  I  am  going  to  cover  a  heap  of  space  and  I  want 
all  the  help  I  can  gel  from  you 

The  greatest  statement,  the  wisest  statement  that  rame  to  us 
from  the  literature  of  the  Revolution,  came  from  the  convention  of 
Virginia.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  there  can  be  no  libertv  without 
frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles  When  I  first  went 
to  Washington  I  heard  people  talk  about  fundamental  principles. 
I  haven't  heard  It  for  many  vears.  We  don't  hear  it  anyone  cur 
people 

Doctors  recogrnlze  the  necessity  to  rectir  to  fundamentaJ  principles. 
They  go  to  school  to  learn  the  laws  of  God  Almlehtv  that  govern 
the  human  body  before  they  ever  attempt  to  practice  "medicine 

We  have  schools  of  science  that  have  no  other  businea'=  than  to 
teach  fundamental  principles.  No  himaan  being  would  attempt  in 
any  field  now  to  go  forward  without  knowing  somethinp  of  the 
ftindamental  la\^'s  that  govern  in  the  field  of  his  acUvltv — with  only 
one  exception,  and  that  Is  the  great  field  of  economic  "and  political 
government:  and  that  is  the  great  field  of  human  failure  now 

Government*  are  not  accidents.  Governments  fvre  provided  for 
In  the  big  er-onomy.  Governments  are  them.selves  LTvtrned  bv  nat- 
ural laws  which  human  beings  must  respect.  Yet  we  do  not  recog- 
nize in  the  practical  cperttlon  of  government  that  there  are  any 
natural  laws  which  limit  h'>aman  discreUon  and  fix  sound  govern- 
mental policies.  The  fact  of  It  Is.  my  friends — I  don't  wiint  to  give 
any  oCense — the  lawyers  of  America  have  been  going  along  with 
Illogical  tales  with  regard  to  the  origin  EJid  nat-ure  of  our  Consti- 
tution Instead  of  telling  tlie  people  tlie  truth  as  to  where  it  came 
from. 

There  were  great  men  who  sat  In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
but  it  has  been  withheld  from  human  genius  to  write  the  consti- 
tution of  a  living  govermnent.  It  never  w;i.s  done  and  never  will  be. 
In  a  creative  sense.  Our  Constitution  came  from  the  same  st:)urre 
that  trees  came  from.  I  want  to  get  over  this  point,  Tl^e  pei  pie 
no  longer  beheve  that  thcnj  lived  at  one  time  a  group  of  supermen, 
who  met  In  a  convention  and  out  of  their  own  creative  genius 
fashioned  the  constitution  of  a  living  government  They  don't  be- 
lieve It,  They  are  swinging  away  frona  reverence  for  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  fact  of  it  is  oui-  Constitution  Ls  worthy  of  all  reveren''« 
among  a  p)eople  who  love  liberty,  because  It  came  from  God  Almighty. 

Governments  are  not  accidents.  They  are  provided  for  m  the 
great  economy,  are  themsflves  governed  by  natural  law  Tlie  his- 
tory of  otir  Constitution  can  be  traced  for  2.000  years  May  I  be 
pardoned  for  giving  you  the  first  picture  of  our  cv.7i  Const itiitlon? 
Tacitus  gives  It  to  vis.  He  looked  in  upon  the  Germanic  tril^es  as 
they  gathered  from  the  forests  of  Germany,  aiid  he  tells  us  that 
if  there  was  a  matter  of  gcvemmentaJ  Importince  to  be  considered, 
the  leaders  submitted  It  to  the  people,  and.  If  the  people  approved. 
they  brandished  their  weapons,  and  If  they  disapproved,  they 
murmured,  and  that  settled  It. 

So  you  have  the  place  of  leader,  and  you  have  the  place  of 
people,  but  you  have  the  voice  of  government  spoken  by  the  jxk^- 
ple.  Then  he  tells  this  fascinatingly  interesting  thing  that  finishes 
the  picture.  He  says  that  their  leaders  were  infiuentiaJ.  they  had 
the  power  to  persuade,  as  distinguished  from  their  power  to 
command. 

'When  those  people  five  centuries  afterward  came  to  Enpland,  they 
planted  in  English  soil  those  Institutions.  Dunnp  the  whole 
period  of  their  history  down  to  our  time,  even  dtirinp  the  period  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  those  governmental  InstitutlDns  continued, 
and  that  system  of  government  continued,  and  whenever  we  aban- 
don that  system,  we  abandon  tiie  Anglo-Saxcn  system  uf 
government. 

We  have  never  had  a  Mussolini  or  a  Hitler  or  a  Napoleon  In 
Anglo-Saxon  history.  Why?  Because  we  followed  principles  in- 
stead of  leaders.  That  Is  the  reason.  Whenever  ve  nhandon  j^rin- 
clples,  we  abandon  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  cf  irovrrnnitnt.  Gov- 
ernmental capacity,  like  every  other  capacitv,  is  pre.«erved  by  its 
exercise.  Children  learn  to  walk  by  walkmp,  Per  pie  learn  to  do 
everything  by  doing  It,  and  jjeople  learn  to  govern  by  governing. 
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The    reason   we   are    In  the   fir 
decades   before    this,    the   people 
spons:bilit;es    of    government, 
blame  politicians,  and  we  blame 
other  man.  and  this  ?roup,  that 
lundamentally — I    say    It    with 
Government,   and   when  the 
governs.     When   the   people    qui ; 
for  them  and  charges  them  so  nr 

It    IS    not    an    accident    that 
branches   of   government.      Let 
vital    organs    through    which 
You   can't  have   animal   life 
have  lungs,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
these  three  coordinate  branches 
body   ever   said.    "Let's   have    a 
fundamental  provision  in.  the 
does  not  go  back  so  far  and  s 
add  to  the  legitimate  fame  of 
nator.     It  came  frona  God.     It 
came  from. 

I  am  going  to  hurry  along, 
there.     Some   of  these   younger 
made  the  examination.     In  the 
mission  was  sent  to  the  shires 
people  in  order  that  it  might  b*i 
they  would   pay  more  taxes 
people  arrived  at  the  seat  of 
they   had   been   trained   in   loca] 
take  care  of  the  people  because 
magnificent  pictxire  in  human 
sentatives  of  the  p>eople,  those 
the  cities  and  the  boroughs,  to 

Nobody  ever  said,  "Let's  have 
I  think  that  really  Is  f\inny — 
there,  but  I  know  how  it  was 
folks,  the  ordinary  people 
the  lords,  and  they  got  to  mee 
other,  and  after  a  while  some 
found   there   Is   a   vacant    room 
there'     After  a  while  somebodjr 
two  houses  of  parliament,   and 

Nobody    ever    said    in    advande 
but  the  King  got  the  control  of 
that  wasn't  right,  and  they 
Mary  '^ame  on  the  throne,  it  wai 
behavior. 

When   we   came  over  on  this 
tions.   we  claimed   from  the 
Carta.     A    contemporaneoiis 
system  of  government  broke  ou1 
town.     It   was    inherent.    It    was 
We  didn't  have  a  revolution  In 
We  had   a  territorial   secession 
existing    constitution.     All    the 
row   was   not   that   we   didn't   h 
that  we  had  a  constitution,  anc 
were  violating  it. 

When  we  came  to  write  our 
ral  that  we  should  write  into  i 
liberty  that  came  down  through 
sity.  tried  by  experience  among 
genius  for  self-government.  Wf 
things  around  which  the  battles 
Of  course  we  did. 

S«D  we  do  have  a  Constitution 
every    single    provision    tested 
necessity      That    is   what   we 
going   to  preserve  It?     Are   we 
July  occasions  by  merely  worshi 
tors?      The   only    way    we    can 
example. 

What  are  we   going  to  do 
to  talk  to  you  about  tonight, 
resolutions   and   these   big 
about  it?     Are  you  willing  to  jo 
Constittrtion  and  this  system  of 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  win 
lieve  so      I  have  been  going  ho 
to  the  people,  and  it  is  my  j 
there  has  come   a  regeneration 
no  equal  in  human  history. 

I    have    been    taking   samples 
When   I   have   told   my   people 
when  I  have  told  them  that  w 
and   there   is   no   boulevard   that 
down  the  trees  and  go  out  ovei 
that   they  weren't   afraid   to 
have  done  the  job  sooner  if 
enable  us  to  know  the  truth 
the  truth.     I  don't  think  we 
the  truth  now.     I  don't  think 
truth  for  fear  they  ^vill   get 
can't  face  the  facts    we  can't  w 

Do  you  tell  me  we  have  got  an 
Job  that  any  people  ever  had  tc 


we   are   In   now   Is    because,   two 

turned   their    backs   upooi    the    re- 

They    couldn  t    be     bothiered.     We 

this  man  and  that   man  and  the 

group,  and  the  other  group      But 

kindness— this    is    the    people's 

e  quit  governing  somebody   else 

thinking,    somebody    else    thinks 

uch  per  think. 

we    have    these    three    coordinate 

me   get    this   across:   They   are    the 

sort    of    government    functions. 

without   lungs.     Human   beings   must 

of  government  have  to  have 

I  hope  I  get  by  \fcTth  that.     No- 

eglslature."      There    isn't    a    single 

American  constitutional  .system  that 

pread  out  so  broadly  that  it  doesn't 

single  human  being   as  its  origi- 

cfcime  from  the  same  plaoe  the  tree 


sy;  terns 


I  want  to  give  you  a  few  points 

lawyers,   especially,   may   not   have 

■  hirteenth  century,  when  the  com- 

to  send   up   representatives  of   the 

ascertained  as  to  whether  or  not 

when   the  representatives  of   the 

central  government   in   England, 

government      They   were   able   to 

they  had  been  trained.     The  most 

hjistory  is  the  struggle  of  the  repre- 

ivho  came  up  from  the  shires  and 

)rotect  the  people's  rights 

two  houses."      •      •      •     You  know 

that  thing  happened.     I  wasn't 

•      •     The  repre.^entative  of  the 

't  talk  about  their  business  with 

ng,  first  one  place  and  then   an- 

said,  "You  know.  bays.  I  have 

upstairs   and   there    is    nobody    in 

looked   In   there   and   there   were 

nobody  ever  said.  "Let's   have   it." 

'Let's    support    the    judiciary," 

the  Judiciary  and  the  people  said 

i  about  it,  and  when  William  and 

decided  they  would  hold  for  good 
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side  and  established  our  tnstitu- 
nning  all  the  benefits  of  Magna 
historian  says  that  a  representative 
in  Virginia  16  years  after  James- 
instinctive    among    those    people. 

ills  country,  in  an  ordinary  sense. 
und   resort   to  arms  to  preserve  an 

pre-Declaratlon    of    Independence 

ve  a  constitution.  The  row  was 
King  George  and  the  Parliament 

Cjonstitution  it  was  perfectly  natu- 

those  great  provisions  of  human 

the  ages,  developing  out  of  neces- 

a  people  peculiarly  gifted   with   a 

wTote   into  our  documents  those 

of  the  revolution  had  been  waged. 


that  has  come  through  the  ages, 

experience,    originating    out    of 

/e    got    to   preserve.      Haw    are   we 

ing   to  preserve   it  on   Fourth   of 

Dping  at  the  shrine  of  our  ances- 

] (reserve    it    is    by    emulating   the:r 


ab<}ut  It?     That  Is  what  I   am  going 

wouldn't  give  a  whoop  for  these 

es.     What   are   you   going    to   do 

a  battalion  of  death  to  save  the 

government? 

probably;   I  am  not  sure.     I  be- 

:ne  feeling  out  the  people,  talking 

udement  that  v.ithin  the  last  3  years 

In  the   American  people^  that   has 


of    people,    seeing    their   attitude. 

1hat   we   haven't   got    an   easy   job. 

have  Jazzed  off  into  the  Jungles 

leads   out,   that   we   have   to   cut 

the  stumps,  they  have  answered 

the   job.     I   believe   we   would 

of  us  who  hold   positions  that 

come  back  and  told  the  people 

to  be  afraid  to  tell  our  people 

we  need  to  be   afraid  to  tell   the 

nervous,   and  Jittery,     If   they 

through,  anyhow. 

asy  job?     We  have  got  the  hardest 

tackle  on  ttus  earth,  so  far  as  I 


know  Now  let  me  give  you  another  point.  T  am  Just  hitting  a 
few  high  places.  You  have  a  real  speaker  here,  and  he  ha.s  his 
all  written  out. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  .A.nglo-Saxon  .';ystrm.s  of 
government  that  I  have  observed  is  this  First,  it  l.«  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  there  is  such  a  thing  a.'^  an  In.stinct  of  tjovernmontal 
pre.-sfirvation.  I  don't  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  it  Govern- 
ment 1.*  as  much  an  entity  as  you  are  an  entity  Government  is 
an  agency  of  yourself,  and  you  are  the  agents  of  government  I>«'t 
me  get  that  across.  You  are  an  agent  of  eovernment  and  have  to 
do  its  work,  and  if  you  refuse  to  do  its  work,  the  work  of  k'cvern- 
ment  of  necessity,  having  to  be  earned  on,  then  government  lays 
Its  hand  on  a  dictator.  That  is  a  pretty  Involved  statement  I 
want  to  clear  it  up  a  little  Prom  mv  examination  of  hl•^lory  there 
has  never  been  a  case  where  a  people  wlio  once  pi-is.se.s-sed  '.he 
power  of  scLf -government  ever  lost  their  frec<iom  (except  by  con- 
que.sti  >avp  m  those  cases  where  they  got  so  IneflQcient.  its  rompa.'<^d 
to  their  difBcultles  that  they  were  no  long»*r  able  to  tender  within 
thf^mselves  an  agency  through  which  the  government  could  be 
carried  on      I  am  afraid  that  I  u.sed  too  many  words  then 

The  only  reason  why  Hitler  Is  In  Germany  tonight  Is  because 
the  German  people  divided  themselves  into  13  parties,  each  little 
group  flighting  for  something  for  itself  and  not  standing  on  any 
fundamental  principles.  There  was  no  national  solidarity,  and 
when  the  creat  test  came  they  couldn't  do  the  job,  and  government 
reached  over  and  put  its  hand  on  Hitler 

People  a.sk  me  If  I  think  we  will  have  a  dictator  !n  America. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  the  people.  If  the  .^me^can  people  cease 
to  be  able  m  themselves  to  carry  on  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try, since  government  has  to  be  carried  on.  a  dictator  Is  absolutely 
certain 

We  have  thus  far  av-  idccl  a  dictator  with  probably  one  excep- 
tion, m  .\ngl'i-Saxon  governmental  history,  becau.se  we  have  de- 
veloped the  instinct  and  the  genius  to  sen.se  the  existence  of  a 
crisis  which  requires  a  quicker  pick-up  and  a  stronger  power  than 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions  ordinarily  afford;  and  In  .such  a  situa- 
tion we  have  had  the  genius  to  concentrate  m  the  executive 
emergency  power  to  deal  with  an  emergency  situation,  but  also  the 
genius  to  re':ain  the  power  to  control  its  cxtTri.se  and  the  power 
to   recap'ure    .axid    redi.-^tribute    it    when    the    emerKcncy    i.s    over 

To  that  fact  is  due  the  sort  of  government  we  have  had  during 
thi.s  administration,  to  a  very  large  degree  When  this  adminis- 
tration went  into  power,  the  whole  eci  numic  structure  wa.s  about 
to  fall  and.  instinctively,  that  thing  happened  Now  we  are  get- 
ting the  reaction  from  that  We  are  getting  a  movement  in  the 
'Other  directi'^n.  and  that  explain-s  a  good  deal  of  what  i.s  happen- 
ing now 

I  want  In  £:rt  this  over  If  I  can  Just  as  .\nglo-SaxQn  peoples 
move  instinctively  in  the  direction  of  concentration  of  power 
in  the  executive  when  there  is  a  crisis  that  requires  it.  and  re- 
quires a  quicker  pick-up  and  stronger  power,  after  awhile  they 
instinctively  begin  to  move  In  the  other  direction  If  they  didnt. 
they  would  lose  the  power  of  self-government,  because  the  power 
to  govern  is  retained  cmly  by  its  u.se.  If  you  ^;e  your  arm  by*  vour 
side,  the  power  goes  out  of  it.  The  fish'  In  Marnmoth  Cave  have 
no  eyes  We  ought  not  to  retain  any  loncer  than  i;eces,v,irv  tlieso 
extraordinary  concentrations  of  governmental  p^-wer  and  I  ^ay 
tmit  !n  all  respect  to  the  President,  and  in  ail  respect  to  evi  ry- 
body 

You  know.  I  appreciated  very  much  tho.se  kind  words  of  Intrcv- 
duction.  He  said  nearly  everything  I  told  him  to  say  I  did  want 
him  to  mention  that  I  had  been  nominated  for  Pre.-ident  A  R<^- 
publican  ex-justice  of  the  peace  over  In  Virt-inia  did  that  We 
know  that  justices  of  the  p>eace  arc  the  s.mirtt'st  p'-cpK-  m  tiie 
w^rld,  but  I  didn't  know  it  also  applied  to  Republicans 

I  don  t  want  to  talk  to  you  folks  too  long  and  put  you  to  .sionp 
bef'TP  my  friend  speaks,  but  pnibably  you  folks  have  been  staying 
in  these  downtown  hotels  and  have  learned  how  to  stay  awaki? 
anyhow.  •  •  •  I  will  yield  to  questions  for  10  minutes  I  will 
yield  to  any  questions  anybody  want.s  to  a-_,k  me.  i  No  .'•epl.fs  | 
Well.  I  think  your  Judgment  of  my  ability  to  answer  Is  lust  about 
right. 

Th"re  is  one  thing  I  tremendously  upprTiate  RArinusly  I  ap- 
preciate thi<?  privilege  of  Just  talking  to  vou  tonik-ht  Tonl'ht 
men  and  women,  we  are  at  the  highest  peak  in  hi.story  This  is 
a  fa.scinatinK  time.  Of  course,  governments  are  always  subject  to 
the  la',vs  of  cause  and  effect,  but  this  seems  to  be  one  of  -hose 
rare  times  in  the  history  of  time  when  the  nations  are  called  to 
Judgment  The  nations  of  the  earth  tonight  apparently  are  s'ar.d- 
Ing  at  the  judgment  seat.  The  balance  .'■hert  is  b-'ing  struck. 
The  peoples  ol  the  earth  and  civilizations  are  b*>inp  com'penod  to 
answer  under  the  philosophy,  apparently,  of  th-  parable  of  tho 
talents.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  in  a  place  of  re.sponsitaility 
at  a  time  '.ik-  that.  When  wp  look  about  us  over  the  earth  we 
see  that  f n  e  t-overnment  Is  disappearing  from  the  earth  When 
we  make  an  examination  of  our  own  countrv  we  "see  these  r-amo 
causes  that  have  worked  the  destruction  of  Ubertv  In  the  other 
nations  at   work   here, 

I  feel  hopeful  that  we  are  going  to  win  through.  And  thrre  is 
one  thing  that  Is  happening  that  I  want  to  call  to  vour  attention. 
I  came  up  her-  primarily  to  attend  this  conference  on  interstate 
crime,  I  had  s<:>mething  'o  do  with  originating  that  Ipcnsiaiion. 
You  know  the  States  are  losing  their  power  to  govern  m  no  small 
degree  becau.=«:>  they  are  not  properly  exercising  the  power.';  th  y 
possess.  There  are  twn  sides  to  this  concentration  of  powrr  In  the 
Federal  Government.     Heretofore  when  the  State  has  coiilrontcd  a 
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propo'ltlon  that  Is  beyond  lt.s  capacity  to  handle,  dealing  with  It 
alone,  it  has  r-ned  out  for  Undo  Sam  to  comf.  and  manv  times  It 
hac.  cried  out  before  there  was  any  need  of  that  sort. 

Tljis  movrmrnt  i.s  r.r.  atf.empt  or  the  part  of  the  States,  bv  co- 
operative cHori.  to  do  ih.it  which  heretofore  has  been  and  is  beyond 
the  govfiimiental  capiwity  of  the  single  St^.ic  If  they  can  demon- 
strat"  the  ability  to  do  that,  probably  our  States  can  do  thai  in 
nu.i.y  othtr  respects.  •  •  •  Tnc^e  State  governments  operate, 
in  the  ma.n.  through  local  unlt.£  of  government,  small  units  of  gcv- 
er:unent.  In  thase  unit.-;  of  government  the  voice  of  the  individUL.1 
may  be  heard  and  the  hifiu.  uce  of  the  individual  may  be  felt,  but 
when  you  transfer  a  power  to  the  Federal  Government  you  put  it 
beyond  the  rcath  of  tht  hv.3ra<je  man  The  voice  of  the  individual 
IS  drowned  in  the  voice  of  ihc  multitude. 

Take  thf  ej-e:utlvc  branch  of  the  Government  through  which 
this  crganizallL,u  functions  there  arc  aroun-'j  1  PC 0.000  pecp'.c 
operating  the  e.\ecut:ve  machincrj-  of  the  G-V'jrnnv  xit.  Ac  a 
nixitter  of  pr.-ic'.lc;d  common  sen-se,  we  know  that  there  is  only 
one  of  all  those  people,  who  Is  el^^tcd  and  that  is  the  Presideiit. 
Let  us  look  a*  It  just  a  n.mute  We  know  that  the  President 
cannot.  In  good  conscieice,  be  heM  responsible  for  what  is  done 
by  those  undi-r  him.  b».cau.se  he  dc>e  n't  know  who  tl.ey  are.  he 
doesn't  knov.-  where  they  are.  and  he  doe-'^n't  knov*  what  they  are 
doing. 

This  has  come  abotit  v. hi'.e  we  h-i^f  beer,  pre^c'vin.g  the  exterior 
of  the  rrprescntutiv^s  system  and  have  beet:  talking  abotit  hiving 
a  sj.'stcm  of  goverr.mcnt  by  oETi.cr.-.  Et'.cc'ed  by  the  people.  While 
wp  ha-, f n't  been  chi.nging  so  muc!i  t!:e  wri*t.tn  document,  w,-  have 
been  changint  the  Const Itutirn  of  the  system  of  izovernment  with 
a  rapidity  unequaled  In  all  time,  with  representative  form  of 
government  su.'-centih:*"  of  prpulur  control  dri:*in7  tJ^ward  a  great 
Federal  bureaucracy  which  we  know  the  people  can't  control 

I  apptecia'e  very  much  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  yuu,  but 
I   guei^:s   I   had    bc'trr    quit. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ma.-^sachu.NCtts.  Mr.  Speaker,  und-^r  the 
Icavp  to  cxt  nd  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  .nclude  the 
follo'fting  address,  which  I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

As  we  review  the  sw.ftly  moving  tide  of  national  affp.lrs  since 
the  Pri-^ldent  called  the  special  session  of  Congress  a  month  ago, 
we  are  all  lm.prps.=ed  by  the  great  change  which  has  come  over  our 
domestic  business  situation  In  that  brief  interval. 

Tlie  recession  now  felt  in  every  important  Mne  of  indvistry.  com- 
merce, and  a.^rl  cult  tire  arises  largely  from  confusion  of  thought 
and  uncertati^ty  of  outlook  regarding  Wa.shington  policies  This 
i"  th*^  overshadowing  prnhlem  before  the  new  session.  If  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  me.ssn;^re  to  Congress  Monday,  does  not  submit  an 
integnited  program  of  sound  and  constructive  policies  to  restore 
buslne«-s  confidence,  then  it  will  become  the  Imm.edlate  duty  of 
Congress  to  prepare  It*  own  program  to  those  ends. 

Our  first  rblipatlon  to  the  .American  workers  and  farrr.ers  Is  to 
restore  tliat  full  measure  of  solid  prosperity  which  has  bi^n  sacri- 
flred  by  s<me  of  the  New  Deal  exp)erimerttatlon  The  trend  toward 
Increasing  unemployment  must  be  checked  at  once.  That  Is  our 
first  duty  to  the  American  people. 

Real  economy  in  public  affairs  should  be  the  watchword  of  the 
scsstcn.  If  we  are  ever  to  achieve  a  balanced  Bvidget,  so  often 
pronn-sed.  there  must  be  an  end  to  vast  and  costly  new  experi- 
ments. On  tills  point  Congress  has  It  In  Its  power  to  restore  a 
robust  national  confidence  at  once.  But  Congress  cannot  do  this 
If  it  Is  to  be  forever  under  the  lash  of  the  White  House  for  new 
appropriatior..'^ 

With  workers  being  dismissed  from  their  Jobs  in  many  lines  of 
business  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  a  large  relief  roll  throughout 
the  winter.  But  this  spending  should  be  administered  honestly 
and  with  rigid  efficiency,  so  that  the  money  provided  by  Congress 
actuallv  will  go  to  the  needy.  During  the  last  4  years,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  funds  have  been  diverted  shamefully  to  political 
Jobs,  and  to  building  up  a  gigantic  political  machine  for  cam- 
paign purposes.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  only  about  half  the 
relief  dollar  actually  has  reached  the  needy  unemployed.  The  rest 
has  gone  for  overhead,  for  supervision,  press  and  radio  propaganda, 
and  motion  pictures.  This  cruel  chiseling  upon  the  relief  funds 
for  selfish  political  purposes  of  New  Deal  spoilsmen  must  be 
Bt'TPPd. 

Entering  another  winter  of  declining  farm  prices  and  huge  sur- 
pluses in  several  principal  farm  commodities.  Congress  rightfully 
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will  cive  '-areful  thought  to  the  problems  of  agriculture.  M  .-.y 
plans  airer.dy  are  under  con-idersticn  before  the  House  Ccm.mittre 
on  Apriculture,  Some  are  sound  and  scm.e  are  utterly  fantastic. 
Some  would  brine  a  measure  of  temporary  relief  and  others  would 
.■^rve  only  to  pilt  up  new  misciiicf  and  new  distress  for  the  farm 
home 

Meantime  the  one  great  need  of  the  Am.crlcan  f^r:npr  h;:rd:v  has 
been  given  thought  by  the  President  and  the  m.ajcrity  In  Co-r-re--. 
The  real  need  Is  tc  restore  the  rich  American  market  to  the  Amen- 
cun  farmi-r. 

This  we  mtv  accomplish  simply  by  shutting  off  the  swelling 
tide  of  cheap  farm  products  from  "abroad  under  the  mis-taken  and 
midguidcd  policies  of  the  Hull  trade  treaties. 

Official  figures  recently  pubhshed  by  the  Dcpartmrnt  of  Com- 
merce show  that  the  United  States  during  the  f.ist  6  month.j;  of 
1927  imported  from  abroad  more  than  11.000,000  pounds  cf^^live 
hogs,  more  than  35,000  000  pounds  of  pork  prcd-ict.c.  more  than 
42.000  000  pound.s  cf  canned  meats,  more  than  52.000.000  bushefs 
of  corn,  mere  than  14,009  000  bushr^'s  of  wheat  a'  i  r— -c  -han 
100  000  tcn=  of  hay 

We  also  imported  during  these  6  m^cnths,  from  various  foreign 
countries,  more  thr,n  300  OCC  head  cf  cattle,  more  thp.n  9  000,000 
pounds  of  butler,  and  more  than  30,000,00o  pound.-  cf  cheese. 

These  figures  give  us  one  impcrrant  reason  for  sharplv  declining 
prices  for  izirrr.  products.  A  vast  and  errwine  section  "of  our  do- 
mestic m.arket  is  hem:  supplied  by  low-co^t  products  from  foreign 
lands.  Th:^  policy  places  every  Amerkar.  farm.er  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  low  living  standards  cf  southern  Europe.  South 
America,  and  the  Orient.  So  long  as  this  condition  prevails  the 
dtinuTnd  for  farni  relief  will  continue  to  be  urj'  nt  and  pre.ssing. 

On  the  ether  hand,  protection  of  the  American  mnrket  for  the 
American  farmer  would  go  far  lov.-ard  restoring  a  degree  of  sta- 
bility for  all  of  the  principal  feed  crop.s.  But  r.o  amount  of  farm 
relief  m  orh'-'r  direction?  can  possibly  be  cfTectiv-  on  a  permanent 
basis  so  long  as  the  fioodgates  are  open  in  even.-  direction  to  the 
cheap  imports  of  foreign  agriculture.  The  time"  has  come  to  face 
this  problem  rrs'-luteiy,  Fr.-e  trsde  is  the  ruination  o:  American 
agrlcv.lttire 

This  same  disastrous  policy  is  tending  to  reduce  pay  rolls  In 
many  of  cur  dom.cstic  industries.  Dunns  tiie  la^-t  3  years  cotton 
and  wool  textile  imports  from  Japan  h^xe  deprived  thousand;  of 
American  workers  of  .t^teady  em'oloymen*  thrciiehout  New  Enr'.ind. 
In  my  rwn  State  of  Massachu.';etts  the  shoe  and  leather  factories 
are  working  but  2  or  3  days  a  week — becau.se  tiie  shoes  once  made 
there  for  tht  Amtrican  mark'^t  are  being  purchased  todav  in  in- 
crea.-ing  quan'itics  from.  Europt^  and  the  Orient.  In  a  lcs?-:-r  decree 
the  same  applies  to  hats,  gloves,  carpets,  toys,  silverware,  jewelry, 
ftirniture.  and  many  other  important  m^anufactures. 

Hew  do  these  imports  touch  American  labor?  Tlie  answer  Is 
found  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  last  Thursday.  November 
11.  from  the  great  textile  cent-cr  of  Lowell.  Mass      It  reads: 

"The  Talbot  Mills,  manufacturers  of  woolen  pood,^,  yesterday 
posted  notice  it  would  permanently  close  with  the  next  pay  day, 
becau-^e  of  poor  business  and  uncertain  future  ccr.ditlchs.  This 
company,  one  of  the  olde'=t  wcvolen  manufacturers  m  this  section. 
norm.ally  employs  between  500  and  600  ;-ersons" 

There  you  have  the  story  cf  what  happens  when  we  fail  tc  pro- 
tect our  workers  Busines.^  is  ben.c  driven  to  the  wall  by  gt  vern- 
ment.  As  pl.^nts  close  down,  permanent  unrmplcjTnent  is  being 
spread  thrcu^li'^tit  the  land. 

A  report  publish^'d  only  this  week  by  the  "CnlTed  States  D«^part- 
ment  of  Lahor  sh'>ws  that  the  averare  daily  wage  In  Jaj^ane-e  In- 
dustry Is   approximately  57  cents,  for  a  day  of   10'4    hours   labor. 

Is  it  the  intention  and  p'lrpose  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
to  sentence  Am.erican  working:  men  and  women  to  competition 
with  such  living  standards''  I  hope  not,  as  even-  thinking"  Amer- 
ican wants  to  Improve  the  worklnr  conditions  cf  the  f^ilrr?  cf 
this  ccuntrA-.  an  effort  which  prevailing  competition  undrr  the 
Koosev'^lt-Hul:  tr^ntics  retarri.s  in  many  different  line-  '"f  b"j?:n^s3. 

The  future  is  clear:  These  cheap  industrial  impTts  produced  hy 
rlce-and-watcr  labor  in  the  Orient  must  be  excluded  from  the 
American  market,  or  our  own  textile,  shoe,  and  other  Industries 
must  continue  to  lay  off  more  and  more  American  workmen 

Yet  today  our  State  Department  is  negot latin"  a  new  trade 
treaty  with  Czechoslovakia,  the  principal  foreign  manufactujcr  of 
shoes  for  the  American  market.  These  negotiations  con.stt'ute  an- 
other threat  to  American  recovery.  They  promise,  when  concluaed, 
to  drive  more  Americans  from  "their  jobs  in  favor  of  cheap  im- 
ports. They  threaten  to  close  down  more  shoe  factories  throueh- 
out  the  Unii^ed  States,  to  add  further  to  the  p.'-e.-rcnt  1nc'-e:iSi.::g 
roll   of  unemployment. 

This  is  far  from  an  academic  issue.  Fr*-'e-trnde  touche  tl;e 
pocketbook  and  pay  envelope  of  every  worker.  More,  it  tcuc'ic.-? 
the  family  securitv  and  the  social  v,-elfare  cf  every  household.  It 
is  net  enough  to  say  that  we  are  adhering  lo  some  vacuous  ">'■  od 
neighbor"  policy.  American  wage  earners  and  American  farmers 
must  ha've  real  protcc.ion  for  tlie  American  standard  of  living. 
We  must.  In  .some  measure,  restore  the  protections  which  have 
built  up  and  maintained  our  boasted  American  standard  cf  livm". 

Another  fundamental  issue  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  special  session  relates  to  the  President's  propv0.sal  for  a  ha.sty 
reorganization  of  the  Government  departments  and  bureaus.  This 
proposal  reaches  to  the  very  roots  cf  our  system  cf  orderly  repre- 
sentative government.  It  should  be  exaniined  with  the'  utm.or^t 
care  and  deliberation.    It  contemplates  a  centralization  of  powers 
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In  the  hands  of  the  Presideiit 
gested  before  in  all  American 
man  government,  such   as  ce 
and  unworkable  in  a  country 
and  social   organization. 

Congress,  in  my  Judgment 
caution.     Here  is  presented 
Government  reorganization 

Dread  and  mistrust  of  a 
American  heart. 

Grave  and  costly  blunders 
should  serve  as  adequate  w 
of  dictatorial  powers  In  the 

We  must  not  centralize 
bureaucracy  which  is  forever 
every  phase  of  our  national 

The  time  has  come  for  Cor 
cannot  be  mistaken — 

"The  days  of  rubber-stamp 


far   exceeding   anything   ever   sug- 

history.     It  carries  the  germ  of  one- 

•tainly   would   prove  both    inadequate 

so  vast  and  so  complex  in  economic 


vill  proceed  in  this  matter  with  great 
American  and  not  a  partisan  issue, 
should  be  considered  on  that  basis. 
str  3ng  central  autocracy  are  deep  in  the 


ih  Washington  during  the  last  4  years 
arning  against  a  further  concentration 
N^'hite  House. 

farther  vast   powers  in   a  fast-growing 
reaching  out  for  more  authority  over 
life. 
gress  to  tell  America  in  words  which 

legislation  are  gone  forever." 
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insert 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washin 
extend  my  remarks,  I 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
ville  Dam.    It  was  my 
memorable  occasion  and 
speech,  which  will  live  in 
ville  Dam  navigation  and 
at  Bonneville,  Oreg.,  and  I 
being  within  my 

The  address  of  the 


congress!  Dnal 


Presi  ient 


or 


Bonne  rllle 


Today  I   have  a  feeling 
completion  of  another  great 
tlie  fact  that  In  its  Inceptloli 
Interest  in  the  whole  of  tl« 
goes  back  to   1920   when   I 
Again,  in  1932,  I  visited  Ore^ 
took    occasion    In    Portland 
through  the  action  of  the 
American  national  policy. 

Almost  exactly  3  years  ag^ 
stages  of  this  dam  at 

The    more    we    study    the 
more  we  accept  the  fact  thtit 
concern,  and  that  in  our  pi 
must  include  great  regions 

If,  for  example,  we  had 
20  and  30  and  40  years  Eigo 
of   the   use   of   land   in   that 
of  the  country  which  runs 
we    could    have    prevented 
thousands  and  thoiisands  ol 
thus  prevented  the  mlgratiqn 
from    those    areas    Into    the 
and  California.     We  would 
up  of  vast  areas  which 
and  by  stricter  regulations 
time  we  would  have  checked 
to  our  forests,  Eind  controlled 

Some  of  my  friends  who 
vldual  to  do  anything  he 
point  of  view  that  it  is  noi 
local  government  to  interfer; 
of  the   individual."     With 
agreed  because,  unlike  them 
United  States.     My  conceptl 
vidual  citizen  or  group  of 
against  nature   in  such   a 
especially  to  harm  the  futur^ 

If  many  years  ago  we  had 
daily  the  necessary  willingness 
ment  to  act  on  it,  we  would 
few    years,     has    cost    the 
$2,000,000,000. 

Coming   back   to  the 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the 


shoi  lid 
io 


vraits 


gjton.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

the  address  delivered  by  Presi - 

on  September  28,  1937.  at  Bonne- 

hai>py  privilege  to  be  present  on  this 

hi  !ar  President  Roosevelt  deliver  this 

1:  istory,  relating  to  the  great  Bonne- 

ijiydroelectric  project.    It  is  located 

orth  Bonneville,  Wash.,  the  latter 

district.  j 

is  as  follows: 


real    satisfaction    in   witnessing   the 

national  project,   and  of  pleasure   m 

4  years  ago,  I  had  some  part.     My 

valley  of  the   great   Coiumbia  River 

Irst   studied   its  mighty   possibilities 

on  and  Washington  and   Idaho,   and 

to    express    views   which    have    since. 

I  Congress,   become  a  recorded   part  of 


I  Inspected  the  early  construction 


£ns 

£S 

known 


in 


h  we 


water    resources    of    the    Nation,    the 
their  use   is   a  matter   of   national 
for  their  use  our  line  of  thinking 
well  as  narrower  localities. 

as  much  and  acted  as  effectively 

as  we  do  today  in  the  development 

great   semiarid    strip    in    the    center 

from   the   Canadian   border   to   Texas. 

great    part    the    abandonmen';    of 

farms   in  portions  of    10  States  and 

of  thousands  of  destitute  families 

States    of    Washington    and    Oregon 

done  this  by  avoiding  the  plo's-iag 

have  been  kept  in  grazing  ringe 

prevent  overgrazing.     At   the  tsame 

soil  erosion,  stopped  the  denudation 

disastrous  fires. 

talk  glibly  of  the  right  of  any  :ndl- 

wlth  any  of  his  property  take  the 

the   concern   of   Federal   or   State   or 

with  what  they  miscall    "the  lil^erty 

I  do  not   agree   and   never  have 

I  am  thinking  of  the  future  of  the 

of  liberty  does  not  permit  an  indi- 

izens  to  commit  acts  of  depredation 

as  to  harm   their  neighbors,   and 

generations  of  Americans. 

the  necessary  knowledge  and  espe- 

on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govem- 

have  saved  a  sum  which,  in  the  last 

taxpayers    of    the     Nation    at    least 


tiem 


en 


cit 
way 


I  ad 


wate  rshed 


of  the   Columbia  River,   which 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington.  Idaho. 


and  a  part  of  Montana,  It  1.-^  iruTca.>--lru:ly  important  that  we  think 
of  that  region  as  a  unit — and  f^pecially  in  tt-rms  cf  the  whole 
populaticn  of  that  aroa  as  it  is  tcday  and  as  we  e.xpect  it  will  be 
hfty  and  even  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

I  appreciate  and  I  understand  fully  the  desire  of  some  who  live 
close  to  some  of  tiu-  great  source.s  of  power  In  this  watershed  to 
seek  the  advantage.s  uhich  come  from  geographical  proximity. 

More  than  8  years  ago.  when  I  tx'canie  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  we  developed  plans  for  the  harne,s,s!ng  of  the  St  Law- 
rence River  and  the  production  of  a  vatt  amount  of  cheap  power 
The  good  people  who  lived  within  a  few  nules  of  the  proposed 
dam  were  enthused  by  the  prospect  of  building  up  a  huge  manu- 
facturing cen'-T  clo.se  to  the  source  of  the  power — another  Pitts- 
burgh— a  vii.it  c:'v  '  f  whirling  machinery  It  was  a  natural  dream, 
but  wiser  coun.^el.-?  prevailed  .md  the  covernmeiU  of  the  State  laid 
down  a  policy  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  propc^ed  power 
to  as  wide  an  area  as  the  science   of  transmi.s.'->lon  would   permit. 

\V>  felt  that  the  Governor  and  tlie  Icgi.'^lature  of  the  State  owed 
it  to  the  people  In  the  smaller  communitie.s  fur  hundreds  of  miles 
around  to  give  them  the  bencUt  of  cheap  electricity  in  their  homes 
and  their  farms  and  their  shops.  And  while  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  Is  still  on  paper.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  de- 
velopment, ancf  of  the  application  of  the  policy  of  the  widest  pos- 
sible use  when  the  electric  current  starUs  to  flow. 

That  is  why  In  developing  electricity  from  this  Bonneville  Dam. 
from  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  aiid  from  other  dams  to  be  built  on 
the  Columbia  and  Its  tributaries,  the  policy  of  the  widest  u.se 
ought  to  prevail.  The  transmission  of  electricity  l.s  making  such 
scientific  strides  today  that  we  can  well  visualize  a  date,  not  fiu- 
distant,  when  every  community  in  this  great  area  will  be  wholly 
electrified 

It  is  becau.se  I  am  thmkint;  of  the  Nation  and  the  region  .50 
years  from  now  that  I  venture  the  further  prophecy  that  as  time 
passes  we  will  do  ever^th,:.*?  ;:i  our  power  to  encourage  the  build- 
intc  up  of  the  smaller  communities  of  the  United  States  Today 
many  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  Inherent  weak- 
ne.ss  in  cities  which  bec-crae  too  lar^'C  and  Inherent  strength  in  a 
wider  geutrruphlcaJ  dL^tnbution  of  pojmlatlon 

An  overlarge  city  inevitably  nieets  problems  caused  by  over- 
size. Real-estate  vaJue.s  and  rents  become  too  high;  the  time  con- 
sumed m  kjoing  from  ones  home  to  ones  work  and  back  again 
becomes  excessive.  co:;«estlon  of  .streeus  and  other  transportation 
problems  arise;  truck  gardens  dis..;)pear  because  the  backyard  is 
too  sm.all.  tlie  cost  of  livin^'  of  the  average  family  rises  far  tijo 
high. 

Tliere  Is  doubtless  a  r^-a.s<inabie  balance  in  all  of  this,  and  It  Is 
a  balarice  which  ough.t  t"  be  k,'iven  more  and  more  study  No  one 
would  suggest  for  example,  that  the  great  cities  of  Portland,  and 
Tacoma,  and  Seattle,  and  Spokane  should  stop  their  growth,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  they  could  grow  unhealthily  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  smaller  communities  of  which  they  form  logical  centers. 
Their  healthiest  growth  actually  depencLs  on  a  simultaneous  healthy 
growth  of  every  smaller  community  within  a  radius  of  hundreds 
of  miles. 

Yovir  situation  m  the  Nortliwest  is  In  this  respect  no  different 
from  the  situation  m  the  other  k^rr-at  regiorLs  of  the  Nation.  That 
Is  why  It  has  been  proposed  in  the  Congress  that  regional  plan- 
ning boards  be  set  up  for  the  purpase  of  coordinating  the  plan- 
nint;  for  the  future  in  seven  or  eight  natural  geographical  regions. 

You  will  have  read  here  as  elsewhere  many  misleading  and  ut- 
terly untrue  statements  in  some  pajx-rs  and  by  some  politicians 
that  this  propoK«>d  legislation  would  set  up  all-powerful  authori- 
ties which  wcuid  destroy  State  lines,  take  away  local  government, 
and  make  whjt  people  call  a  totalitarian  or  authoritarian  or  some 
other  kind  of  a  dangerous  national  centralized  control.  Most 
people  realise  that  the  exact  opposite  is  the  truth-  that  regional 
commissions  will  be  far  more  clasely  in  touch  with  the  n'^eds  of 
all  the  localities  and  all  the  pe<iple  in  their  respective  regions 
than  a  system  of  plans  which  originates  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Nation.  By  decentralizlne  as  I  h.ave  proposed,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, the  various  Government  df-piu-tments.  and  the  ConjrreFs  it- 
self w-iU  he  able  to  ..'et  from  each  region  a  carefully  worked  out 
plan  each  yar  a  plan  ba.sed  on  future  needs,  a  plan  which  will 
seek  prim.anly  to  help  all  the  people  of  the  region  without  unduly 
favoring  any  one  locality  or  discriminating  against  any  other. 

In  other  words,  the  respon'^ibility  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens  will  not  come  from  the  top  in  the  form 
of  unplanned.  hit-or-miv=:  uppropnailons  of  money  but  will  pro- 
gress to  the  National  Cajntal  fmm  the  ground  up  -from  the  com- 
munities and  counties  and  States  which  lie  within  each  of  ihn 
lo?;ical  gectn^aphlcal   areas. 

Another  great  advantage  will  be  served  by  thi.s  process  of  plan- 
ning from  the  bottom  up  Under  our  laws  the  President  submits 
to  the  Congreivs  an  .\nnual  Budgft-  -a  Budget  which,  by  the  way  we 
expert  to  have  definitelv  balanced  by  the  next  fiscal  year  In  this 
Budpet  we  know  liow  much  can  properly  be  expended  for  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources,  the"  protection  of  our  soil, 
the  constnictlcn  of  our  highways  and  buildings,  the  maintenance 
of  our  harbors  and  channels,  and  .ill  the  other  elements  which  fall 
under  the  e^^neral  heading  of  public  works.  By  regional  planning 
it  will  be  vastly  easier  for  the  Executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
to  determinf  how  the  appropriations  for  the  following  year  shall  be 
fitted  most  fairly  and  f^uitahly  into  the  total  amount  which  our 
national  pocketbook  allows  us  «afe!y  to  spend. 

To  you  who  live  thousands  of  miles  away  In  other  parts  of  the 
United  StAtes  I  want  to  give  two  or  three  sirriple  facts;  This  Bonne- 
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ville  Dam,  on  the  Columbia  River.  42  miles  east  of  Portland,  with 
Oretruu  on  the  south  bide  of  the  river  and  Wayli;:.i;ton  on  the  north. 
ifc  one  of  the  major  pow<.-r  and  ravlpation  project.-  ui.dfitaken  since 
1933.  It  Is  170  feet  high  and  1.2.'0  feet  long.  It  has  been  built  by 
thi-  Corps  cf  Enelneers  of  tlie  War  Departm.ent.  and  when  fully 
ci  mple-ed.  with  j  art  cf  its  power  installations,  will  cost  $51  000.000. 
r  1  !(  k*;  will  enable  shii^pmiT  to  use  this  great  w..terway  much 
fiir'h'  I  II  lL.nd  tiian  at  present,  and  rivr  an  outlet  to  tlie  cnormcusly 
valuable  agricultural  and  mineral  products  of  Orccon  and  Wash..!:  ;- 
ton  an:l  Idaho,  its  generators  uiiimately  will  produce  530,000 
hors<. power  uf  eleciriclty. 

Truly  m  the  construction  of  this  dam  we  have  had  our  eyes  on 
the  future  of  the  Nation  Its  cost  will  be  returned  to  the  people 
of  the  United  State.s  many  times  over  m  the  improvement  ol  navi- 
gatitn  ai.d  TransportaiKui,  the  ihea})e:ung  uf  eleciric  power,  ar.d  the 
dist.-ibution  of  this  power  to  hunuicci.b  of  small  communiius  withm 
a  prt  a'   radius. 

As  I  look  upon  B-^nneville  Dam  today.  I  cannot  help  the  thought 
that  instead  of  spending,  as  seme  nations  do.  half  their  national 
Income  in  piling  up  armanicnt-s  and  more  armaments  for  purposes 
of  war.  we  in  America  are  wi.ser  m  u'^mg  cur  wealth  on  projects 
like  this  which  will  cive  us  more  wealth,  better  living,  and  greater 
happiness  lor  our  children. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS   BY   HON.   HAMILTON    FISH. 

ON    OCTOBER    22,    19o7 


OF    NEW    YORX, 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  prantcd  to  cxtcr.d 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  add)  ss  I  made  o\er 
the  Naiional  Broadcasting  Co.  network  on  Friiay.  October 
22,  1937,  a,s  foliOWi; 

We  arc  in  thr  mid^t  cf  a  prvernmen'  r<*  confu.-lnn  and  propa- 
ganda m  both  dcmestic  and  foreign  affairs,  and  it  Is  naturally 
riiff.'ult  to  discuss  c'efinite  tiilicies  whei^.  none  exist  Neither  the 
President  nor  his  adv!.M?rs  have  any  idea  where  we  are  drifting, 
particularly  m  recard  to  international  Irsties.  The  Presidents 
Bpeeches,  firesicii,'  chats,  and  public  statements  vary  from  day  to 
day  each  contr;.dictl:ig  the  oth^r  and  running  the  ganiut  from 
threats  of  coerci.:n  and  war  to  dulcet  pleas  for  mediation  and  peace. 
His  ChlcaiTo  .Kpe(  ch  breathed  belligerency  and  for  a  quarantine  of 
Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  if  carried  out  would  have  led 
immediately  to '\/ar.  It  was  a  hlchly  }M-ovocative.  dangerous,  and 
saber-rattling  spfech.  filled  with  the  u.sual  Rooseveliian  platitudes 
and  generaliiies  ibout  the  beauties  of  peace  as  an  anchor  to  wind- 
ward. 

Bel.ind  all  the  saber  rattling  or  pious  pronoun'-emcnts  for  peace 
and  puud  will  or.  e  ■.rth.  which  f,>'.lnw  each  ether  as  nieht  fol'ows 
dav.  Is  one  underlying  motif  camouflaged  by  Prcidential  verbiage 
and  honeved  wnids  -the  old  .tkclrt.in  of  the  Learue  of  Nations. 
The  American  people  closetl  th.e  closet  door  on  it  17  years  ago,  but 
FYankhn  D.  Roosevelt,  Corceil  Hull  and  Norman  Davis,  cur  v.and.:'r- 
Ing  amb.'wssr.dor  at  larpe  are  stU!  intcrnatln.nalist,s  and  tht.r  early 
love  for  the  T-eaevie  r f  Nations  is  still  warm  in  their  hearts. 

The  President,  through  the  grrafst  propaganda  machine  ever 
known  in  tlii':  coantry  and  almost  tlie  ec}ua!  of  that  in  such  dic- 
tatorial gnvernmcnts  as  Germany.  Italy,  and  Soviet  Eu.'Jsia.  has  en- 
deavored to  clve  the  impres'^lon  that  he  has  a  monopoly  on  peace 
and  cood  will  in  the  world  Disastrous  international  failures  and 
deieats  ha\e  beer  turnru  into  famovLs  New  Deal  victories  by  skill- 
ful and  exten-ive  administr.iti'^n  pmpag.inda  acencies.  operated  out 
of  tlie  po,:>f>t;)o.'ks  rf  th.e  Ame'lcui  p'^nrle  v.io  have  been  re- 
peatedly ".^oid  down  the  river"  without  their  knowledge. 

As  Al  Smith  i<.ys,  leto  LxJk  at  the  rec^-rd  luid  se;;  wuat  it  dis- 
closes 

1,  Th.e  f.^il'irp  nf  the  London  Emnor^.ic  Conference,  prnctlcally 
called  bv  the  Pres  dent  but  which  ht  repudiated  and  thereby  gained 
the  111  will  of  h.^11  the  world, 

2,  Failure  ti  renew  tl":e  Naval  LJmitr.tion  of  Armament  Treaty  of 
1921,  wh.ich  c.xpiTcd  in  13.'.6.  and  thereby  launching  us  on  a  vast 
naval  bulldini;  program  of  battleships  at  $50  000.000  apiece  with 
Great  Britain  and  Japan.  The  result  of  this  New  Deal  failure  is  that 
it  will  cost  the  t;-\paycrs  5250.000,000  more  annually  and  prcrnotes 
naval  rivalry  anr^  compctitlcn  that  leads  to  suspicion  and  enmity 
and  eventuates  In  war. 

3,  F,..!ure  cf  President  Roosevelt  to  collect  any  of  the  war  debts, 
except  from  honest  little  Finland.  Under  Republican  administra- 
tions v.-f-  collcctcc   $200,000,000  annually. 

4  Recnanitlon  ^t  Soviet  R'ossia.  by  holding  out  a  Juicy  bait  of  a 
blllL  n  dollars  wo  th  of  trade,  against  the  expressed  opposition  of  the 
American  Federa:ion  of  Labor,  the  American  Legion,  the  Catholic 


Cliurch.  and  many  patriotic  and  civic  organizations.  The  net  re- 
sult of  such  recognition,  in  addition  to  mtensifvlrg  Communist 
activities,  has  been  120,000.000  worth  of  trade,  whereas  under  Re- 
publican administrations  before  recognition  we  did  ever  a  hundred 
million.  Inste:.d  cf  buvmg  8-20'^  000  000  woi-th  of  our  co:tcn  as 
prom.ised,  thev  boueht  ?.3. 500  000  worth  and  borrcwed  that  from 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  put  through  the  deal. 

Hi.wever,  ail  ihcit-  ularing  failures  have  been  turned  into  famous 
New  Deal  victories  by  tlie  sh.ecr  povrcr  cf  propaganda.  After  the 
last  election  President  Roo.sevelt  did  send  scm.e  eight  deserving 
Dcm.ocrats  as  a  peace  mission  to  South  America,  which  by  the 
way  V  as  the  first  time  in  our  diplomatic  h.'-t.-ry  that  the  minority 
party  had  no  representation  on  a  pehc^  nii'--icn,  thereby  injecting 
partisanship  into  Internationa!  isnies  and  establishirig  a  most 
unwise  and  unfortur.^te  pre'^cdcnt. 

Latter  the  President  joined  his  I>mocrat:c  cclleagues  at  Buenoa 
Aires  and  made  a  t^-pical  platitudinous  speech.  This  is  the  sum 
total  of  his  famous  peace  Victories.  We  screed  to  sit  around  the 
table  in  case  of  any  future  wars  in  South  .American  countries, 
which  do  not   originate  world  wars  or  have  anv   navies, 

I  have  given  you  a  brief  or  thumb-nail  record  of  the  New  Deal 
internaticnal  failures,  which  dism.a!  as  they  are.  still  have  been 
so  cleverly  turned  into  famous  victories  tv'pcwcr  of  propaganda 
that  the  .*mcrican  p?.cple  are  bewildered. 

I  do  net  asl:  the  rr.dio  audience  to  rely  solely  on  my  word,  but 
to  check  any  statement  of  mine  by  any'yards;lck  thev  wish'.  As 
for  myself.  I  served  overseas  with  combat  troops  and  "loathe  and 
ahhior  w?r,  and  will  do  everythim;  in  my  power  to  promote  peace, 
take  the  profits  cut  of  war.  and  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
foreign  conflicts.  For  16  years  I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AfTaLrs  in  the  Hous<;  cf  Represent.-tives.  longer  than  any 
other  member,  and  am  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  that 
comm.ittte  and  to  that  exte.ut  the  spokesman  of  mv  party  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Nation. 

I  now  pro::cse  to  discuss  tne  ;nva.sicn  of  China  by  Jap.in.  Prac- 
ticaily  all  Anitricans  sympathiiie  with  the  Chinese  and  deplore 
the  l>?m.buig  cf  ncncombatants  and  p.*rtlcularly  Chinese  women 
and  childien  by  Japanese  airplanes.  However,  there  have  been 
wars  of  conquest  ragins  m  Ch.ma  for  the  pa-^t  3,000  years.  First 
the  Mongols,  then  the  Manchus,  and  mere  recently  numerous 
predatcry  and  plundering  war  lords,  and  now  the  Japanese,  to  say 
n^tning  of  Soviet  Russia  s  Invasion  of  Outer  MongOiia.  of  the 
Lr.iibii  seizure  ci  Hong  Kc  ng.  and  the  French  conquest  of  Annam. 

It  la  an  Asiitic  proolem.  mvolvme  largely  China.  Japan,  Soviet 
Ru.s-sia.  and  Erit;sh  trade  and  prestige.  Every  American  father 
and  mother  must  face  the  facts,  and  answer  honestly  whether 
thiey  arc  prepared  to  have  their  sons  fight  to  preserve  peace  m 
Cluna.  A>  lor  me,  I  am  not  willma  to  vote  SI  to  send  an 
American  sold.er  to  foreign  lands  to  fipht  other  peoples"  battles. 
I:  toie  old  natior.s  of  ihe  world  go  siaik  mad.  arm  to  the  teeth, 
ar.d  go  to  war.  it  is  their  war  and  not  ours.  I  propose  to  use 
every  influence  and  parliamentary  device  I  know  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  piv.ne  th.e  President  the  power  which  he  has  so  often 
asked,  to  determine  the  aggressor  nation.  If  he  had  had  that 
power  we  would  l.^e  at  war  with  Japan  today 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter  on  m.y  pa'-t.  rus  I  opposed  giving 
the  same  power  to  Secretary  Stimsrn  6  years  ago,  who  likewise 
Is  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  League  of  Nations.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  war  m  the  future  it  must  be  m  dcfen.'^e  cf  the  United  States 
and  not  in  defense  of  Ciiina  Spain,  .'\byr-inia,  or  to  pull  the  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire  for  Great  Bntam  or  any  oilier  fcreien  nation. 

The  Nine  Power  Conference,  called  by  B':^!gmm  with  our  ap- 
proval, is  a  perfectly  proper  peace  step,  but"  I  am  fearful  that 
with  Nom.an  DaMs  our  chief  spokesman  we  may  become  involved 
In  intervention  and  wir  "sanctions  and  left  ho^dinT  the  bag  for 
the  League  of  Nations  The  UnitiHl  States  has  never  lost  a  war 
or  won  a  European  conference.  Like  other  international  confer- 
ences under  this  administration,  ovir  drleeates  are  strictly  partisan 
with  no  representation  f<jr  the  mmfirity  p;»ny.  an  unfortunate 
departure  frcm  the  traditional  American  policy  "of  150  years. 

1  I  accuse  Preside.-'t  Roosevelt  of  trving  to  obtain  power  to 
determine  the  ai^ces^^r  nation  which  would  cons'itute  a  hostile 
act  and  would,  in  effect,  deprive  Ccngre.ss  of  its  constitutional 
power  to  declare  war. 

2  I  accuse  him  of  ccnductir.r;  our  foreign  policies  on  a  strictly 
partisan  basis 

3  I  accuse  h.m  of  bemp  larccly  responsib>  for  otir  existing  naval 
armament  race  wuli  Japan  aiid  Great  Britain. 

4.  I  accuse  him  of  promoting  a  war  hysteria  In  the  Nation  by 
us'^  cf  infi\mniable  and  p:cvocat:-e  language,  threats  of  coercion, 
and  predictions  that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  war  and  could  not 
keep  out. 

5.  I  accuse  him  of  ha\-ing  nullified  ar.d  repudiated  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  which  is  the  law  of  our  country,  in  deriancc  of  the 
Intent  cf  Centres'-  and  the  will  o;  tl.e  American  people  to  preserve 
neutrality  :^nd  kfcp  u'  out  rf  war, 

6.  I  accuse  him  of  trying  to  lead  us  into  the  League  cf  N.it.ons 
by  the  back  door. 

T>ie  three  .^.merican  musketeers  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  S-^cretary  of  State  Hull,  and  Am.ba.ss.idor  at  Large 
Norman  Davis,  still  Inoculated  with  t!ie  virus  of  internationalism. 
are  determined  to  Join  up  with  the  League,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  if  ncces'-."iy  even  force  iis  into  war  to  j-n^serve  peace  in  other 
nations.  There  can  be  no  other  interpret. stion  of  ilie  President's 
Chicago  sp>eech  urging  ""concerted  acti.  n"  instead  of  mere  Isolation 
and  neutrality."  It  is  the  old  League  of  Naiioas  program  over 
again,  of  policing  the  world. 
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The  nnsw-r  nf  the  America 
mistakable  if  the  issue  i?  pre; 
to  J' pin   up   with  the   Leasrue 
com  nut  men  ts.     They  do  not 
ancient  foreign-blood  feuds  o 
to  keep  out  of  all  foreign  ent 
and  try  to  solve  cur  own  probl 
people. 

I  do  not  question  the  peace 
rather   his   craving   for   power 
through  the  League  of  Natio 
means  war  and  the  loss  of  Am 
ber  of  the  Committee  on 
to  send  American  soldiers  on 
or  to  safeguard  our  trade  In  o 
lions  of  trade  with  China  and 
the  figures  were  reversed  it 
to  going  to  war  for  the  sake  o 

If  the  President  would  onl^ 
and  merely  giving  Hp  service  i 
discover  the   fact   that   Cong 
overwhelming  vote  after  very 
and  intent  of  this  law  was  to 
wars  by  prohibiting  loans  an 
ammunition,   and   implement^ 
was  to  go  Into  effect  as  soon 
dent  Roosevelt  does  not  know 
tween  Japan  and  China,  he 

The  President  has  deli 
repudiated   the   law  of  the 
upon  other  nations  to  live 
What  ts  sauce  for  the  goose  rr 

The   administration   has   m 
trality  Act.     Consequently  th 
of  what  the  effect  would   be 
Invoked.     The   fact   Is  1 
harmful  to  Japan.     At  presenf; 
can  markets  for  arms,  ammun 
through  its  naval  superiority 
munitions  of  war  to  China. 

If  the  President  seriously 
China,  which  is  utterly  contrb 
the   passage  of  my  resolution 
prohibiting  the  shipment  of 
war  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
blood  money  and  war  profits 

In  conclusion,  let  me  refresfi 
pie  of  the  advice  of  George 
"Why  forego  the  advantages 
our   own   to   stand   upon 
cur  destiny  with  that  of  any 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of 
est,  humor,  or  caprice?" 


people  will  be  outspoken  and  un- 
scd  to  a  decision.  They  will  refuse 
f  Nations  on  any  sanctions  or  war 
ntend   to   become   entangled   in   any 

boundary  disputes.  Tliey  want  us 
in2;lement.3,  mind  our  own  bu.sincss, 
ems  for  the  best  interests  of  al'.  our 


loving  motives  of  the  President    taut 
and   obsession   for   ccllec'lve   a:tion 
to  punish  aggressor  nations,  which 
rican  lives  and  treasure.     A.^  a  mem- 
Affairs,  I  do  not  propose  to  vote 
aunitive  expeditions  to  foreign  lands 
1  her  countries.     We  do  only  fifty  mil- 
our  times  as  much  with  Japan,  tut  if 
in  no  way  influence  my  opposition 
the  almighty  dollar. 
stop  his  fireside  chats  long  enough 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  he  nui^hc 
ss  enacted   a   neutrality   law   b;/   an 
careful  consideration.     The  puipose 
eep  the  United  States  out  of  foreign 
credits  and  the  shipment  of  arms, 
cf    war   to   belligerent    naticn.s      It 
a  state  of  war  existed,  and  if  Presi- 
that  there  is  a  war  being  waged  be- 
get a  new  Secretary  of  State 
nullified  an  act  of  Congress  and 


foreign 


Wages 


Mr.  CONNERY.     Mr. 
House  a  number  of  our 
and  position  on  the  wage 
House  by  the  Labor  Commtittee 

I  want  the  House   to 
promise  to  my  constituent 
ability,  follow  the  progress 
laid  down  by  my  brother, 
for  many  years  chairman 

For  the  past  15  years  I 
and  I  believe  I  am  thorou 
his  intentions  on  legislatictn 

Today  I  presented  a  bi 
question  of  Federal  minimilm 
legislation,  which  incorporates 
lieve,  the  t>T>e  of  legislat 
nery.  Jr.,  would  have  foug 
mittee  report  and  later  woild 
House  adopt.    I  sincerely 
legislation  will  give  seriou^ 
this  bill. 

While  my  late  brother 
all  times  to  do  everything 


tioii 
ht 


should 
iberalely 

land,  while  at  the  same  time  he  rails 

up  to  their  International   agreements. 

ight  well  be  sauce  for  the  gander. 

srepresented   the   effect   of   the   Neu- 

;re  is  considerable  misunderstanding 

on  China  if  the   Neutrality   Act   wa.s 

woT4ci  be  beneficial   to  the   Chinese   and 

Japan  has  free  access  to  the  Amcri- 

tion.  and  implements  of  war.  'Aherea.-> 

it  is  now  preventing  the  shipment  of 

cpntends  that  a  war  does  not  exist  in 

ry  to  the  fact,  then  he  should  urge 

at   the   coming   session   of   Congress 

ammunition,  and  iraplemen's  of 

war.     Why  should  we.  for  the  saVe  of 

arm  other  nations  to  go  to  war'' 

the  memories  of  the  Am.erican  pco- 

ashington   in   his  Farewell   Address: 

so  peculiar  a  situation:      Why  quit 

ground?     Why.    by    interweaving 

part  of   Europe,   entangle  our  peace 

European  ambition,  rivalship.  mter- 


arms. 


cf 


and  Hours 
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Speaker,  since  my  entry  into  the 

eagues  has  asked  my  attitude 

and  hour  bill  as  reported  to  the 


ynow  that  I  was  elected   on   the 

that  I  would,  to  the  best  ol  my 

ve  course  in  the  Congress  so  well 

the  late  William  P.  Connery    Jr.. 

of  the  House  Labor  Committee. 

officiated  as  my  brother's  secre:ary. 

gply  conversant  with  his  plans  and 

dealing  with  the  all-important 
wage  and  maximum  workweek 
I  have  every  reason  tc   be- 
which  the  late  William  P.  Con- 
to  have  the  House  Labor  Com- 
have  worked  hard  to  hav(!  the 
t|rust  that  those  interested  in  this 
and  favorable  consideration  to 

vas  keenly  alert  and  anxious  at 
possible  beneficial  to  those  he 


represented  in  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  Congressional 
District,  he  well  knew  that  his  people  could  not  retain  their 
job  opportunities  if  workers  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
producing  comparable  or  competitive  products,  wrre  to  be 
rontinually  exploited  by  being  forced  to  work  long  hours  at 
low  wages. 

It  IS  my  belief  that  the  American  people,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  honorable  and  law  abiding:  thereforf'.  I  do  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  create  any  new  board  or  commission 
10  supervise  the  legislation  created  by  the  Congrf.s.s.  How- 
c\er,  I  do  believe  that  every  worker  and  every  employer 
should  d'finitely  know  what  the  law  is  and  therp  i.s  only  one 
way  in  which  they  can  have  rhat  knowledge  and  that  is  for 
the  Ccngre.>i,  to  writ-^^  the  ligUi'*'s  a^  to  what  arc  the  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  workweek  .standards  in  the  law  which 
I  liope  to  .see  enacted  at  an  early  date. 

I  believe  further  that  the  Congress  itself  .should  not  only 
declare  what  the  minimum  wajie  and  maximum  workweek 
.'■tandards  .^hould  be  but  that  such  beneficial  lepi.slatmn 
.'^hould  apply  alike  to  tlie  products  of  all  vvorkcrs  i.old  m  the 
rompetitive  markets  of  our  country. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  apparently  been  led  to  bflif^ve 
that  a  board  or  commission  is  nece.'>iary  to  enforce  this  leg- 
islation, forgetting.  I  believe,  that  wr  already  have  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  in  the  labor  commis- 
sions of  our  Spates  insp^xtion  s^rv  cp*^.  which  ."Services  .should 
arid,  to  m.y  niind,  will  see  that  tins  beneficial  legLslaticn  13 
pioperlv  enforc»'cl. 

Ther>^  i.s  considerable  demand  f-n  the  part  of  some  that 
wage  diflf^r'ntiaLs  based  on  al!»^g':clly  lower  living  standards 
should  be  continued.  In  fact,  yuch  wage  difTerentials,  I  je- 
gret  to  note,  are  provided  for  in  tho  wage  and  hour  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Labor  Committer. 

All  fair-minded  and  furward-lockmg  Americans  realize 
fully  that  low  wages  make  ne'e-:.<ary  low  or  sub.'^tandard  liv- 
ing standards.  A  worker  receiving  a  wage  of  25  cents  per 
hour  .'^urelv"  cannot  be  expectPd  to  be  able  to  maintain  a 
living  .'Standard  comparable  to  thase  who  receive  a  wage  of 
40  cent.s  per  hour. 

Incidentally  I  have  not  noted  that  thf>  product^s  nf  the 
lower  or  substandard  exploited  workers  are  ofTered  for  sale 
to  the  public  at  any  les.^fr  price  than  comparable  m  competi- 
tive articles  [h<^  product  of  the  organized  and  better-paid 
American  worker-. 

Great  stress  ha.s  b^^en  laid  by  many  on  the  fact  that 
American  worker';,  because  iJiey  receive  higher  weekly  wages 
than  those  workers  producing  comparable  or  competitive 
goods  m  foreign  countries  have  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
This  fact  I  appreciate  and  we  .should  all  be  proud  of  it  and 
retain  such  higher  standard.s.  Yet  we  know  that  even  with 
this  higher  standard  of  living  there  are  millions  cf  Ameri- 
can workers,  du--  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  employment 
at  such  wages  as  may  be  ofTt^red.  who  are  necessarily  the 
wards  of  Congress  and  are  d':>pcndent  upon  the  Congress 
enacting  legislation  which  will  permit  of  their  receiving 
a  decent  minimum  wage. 

We  have  millions  of  American  workers  now  unemployed. 
Surely,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  American  Congress 
would  knowingly  enact  legislation  which  would  deprive  ad- 
ditional m.illicn.^  of  Amencan  workers  of  the  jobs  they  now 
have. 

Therefore,  any  r'^strictive  legislation  to  be  bt  neficial  to  all 
American  work»^rs  .should  and  must  provide  that  similar  re- 
strictions should  apply  on  goods  produced  in  foreign  coun- 
tries when  such  goods  are  .-^old  in  the  Amencan  market  in 
competition  with  or  comparable  to  goods  the  products  of 
American  workers. 

The  need  for  wage  and  hour  legislation  is  found  mainly  in 
those  industries  wherein  the  employers,  anxious  for  extor- 
tionate profits  through  the  continued  exploitation  of  de- 
fenseless workers,  have  been  successful  in  preventing  their 
workers  from  organizing  into  national  labor  unions. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  my  bill  specifically  exempts 
those  employers  who  have  entered  into  collective-bargaining 
agreements  with  national  labor  unions. 
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Seemingly  CDnsiderable  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  at-  I 
tttudp  taken  ry  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its 
recent  annual  convention  held  in  Denver.  Colo..  October 
1937.  on  the  question  of  wage  and  hour  legislation.  For  the 
benefit  cf  tho-e  v/ho  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  secure 
them,  copies  cf  the  action  are  shoun  on  pages  500-502.  in- 
clusive, and  page  633  of  the  official  printed  proceedings. 

Tlie  bill  which  I  have  introduced  contains,  I  beheve.  the 
es.^ential  features  of  the  legislation  which  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  asked  for.  The  following  is  the  action 
of  the  Amencan  Federation  of  Labor  on  wage  and  horn- 
legislation : 

BLACK -CON  NEBT   WACE-HOCR   BILL 

Resolution  No.   105 — Introduced  Jointly  by  J.  W.  Williams,  piesl- 

cirn".  M.  J  McDonough.  secretary- -treasurer  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department:  and  John  P.  Frey    pre.sident;   W   A. 

Calvm.  secretary -treasurer,   Metal  Trades  Department 

Whereas  the  Black-Conncry  bill,  the  so-called  wage-hour  bill, 
was  not  prepr.rtd  for  Introduction  into  Congress  by  the  American 
Federation  of  L;ibor.  nor  was  labor  consulted  a3  to  Its  several  pro- 
viiioiiS  and  Its  phraseolog)';  and 

Whereas  the  bill  as  Introduced  would  have  created  a  govern- 
me:u.tl  r.gency  Influencing  and.  at  Its  discretion,  replacing  col- 
lective barcaminf:  as  now  carried  on  by  voluntary-  association  of 
watre  earners  .Tnl  their  employers;  and 

Wherea.s  the  niOii  essential  right  of  free  men  Ls  that  of  voluntary 
assixiiiiiun  for  l:iv.rul  purposes,  a  rit;ht  cf  whkh  jprii  the  exercise 
of  free  .'■peech,  free  political  institutions,  and  of  religiou?  organiza- 
tions have  their  foundation,  and 

Wherea*  this  priceless  Ti(:hl  and  the  freedom  to  burgam  coi- 
leotively  with  cnip'oyers  TAould  be  mjunous'y  affected  by  any 
Federal  boiird  cr  c  'mn^ission  or  thi  ir  repres'-ntai:vo<  who  had 
the  pr/xer  to  In  \r.v  nieayu'e  replace  the  funcv.on  of  the  members 
of  tiio  Americnn  Federation  of  Labor  10  ba.-gam  oiUectively  with 
th<  ir  emp'.i-yer;   iind 

\\  hercAfi  It  would  be  deanitely  inJunou.s  to  the  right  of  volun- 
tary organization  if  cc'lective  b..rg>;n,ng  v.-as  in  anv  vay  limited 
or  abridged  and  th''  principle  of  voluntarism  In  the  activities  of 
free  men  wa^s  in  erfered  with: 

Rrx'.lvrd.  Tha*  thL*-  convention  approve  of  all  lecrlsl.-.tive  mea.?- 
ure.-5  intended  to  guarnnt^M;  the  nglu  of  labor  to  volunti^rj-  organ- 
ization fur  it.«  p-otection,  and  whirh.  m  addition,  a.'-si.^ti  labor  In 
Its  practice  of  ::ollective  bar^.irung  with  employers;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  Is  oppcsed  to  any  form  of  legis- 
lation which  Wduld  in  anv  way  limit,  abridge.  <jr  supplant  the 
practice  cf  co!lc;tive  bargaining,  or  which  would  in  any  measure 
::;'■  rf'Tt'  with,  .supplant,  or  transfer  the  practice  nf  collective  har- 
paining  from  oip-anlzed  labor  to  boards,  commtwlons.  or  other 
bodies  establi.shcd  by  Federal  laws;  and  be  it  further 

Kcsolved  Tha:  this  convention  declare  iu  conviction  that  all 
lepi.-Kitlnn  Introduced  Into  Congress.  State  les^islatnres,  or  munici- 
palities relative  o  lubor.  m  the  preparation  of  which  the  American 
Fi'deration  of  Labor  or  Its  repre.'-cntatives  have  not  taken  part. 
Justly  comes  un:ier  suspicion  and  should  be  given  most  thorough 
examination   before  receiving  approval. 

So  that  some  of  the  Ls.sues  in  the  Black-C.  nnery  bill  may  be 
more  clearly  deincd.  your  committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  thi.s  bill  was  not  introduced  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  neither  liid  officers  of  the  Amencan  Federation  of  Labor 
participate  in  its  preparation. 

Tlie  bill  wa.s  not  drafted  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  neither  lid  the  Senator  who  introduced  It  In  the  Senate 
and  the  Con^rressman  who  Introduced  It  in  the  Hoiise  have  a  hand 
in  lt.s  preparatic  n. 

The  bill  when  first  introduced  gave  to  the  commt.^sion  It  pro- 
posed to  create  authority  to  set  up  undefined  Jurisdiction.  The 
bill  quite  evide:itly  was  intended  to  establish  maximum  hours  of 
labor  and  minimum  wage  rates  which  would  protect  that  part 
of  labor  unable  to  protect  itself.  The  commi.s.'^ion.  an^ong  other 
things,  would  have  had  authority  to  set  up  differing  minlmum- 
waere  rates  alon?  peoCTaphlcal  lines,  and  within  these  boundaries 
to  ."-et  differini  regulations  as  between  certain  industries  and 
groups  of  emphyers. 

With  the  pu  pof  e  of  establishing  a  point  below  which  wages 
could  not  be  pc.id  and  hours  of  labor  beyond  which  wage  earners 
could  not  be  employed,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  in 
accord.  There  exists,  however,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
this  most  desirable  and  necessary  condition  can  be  secured. 

The  expenemics  of  our  movement  with  the  avithority  exercised 
bv  N.  R  A.  and  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  having  the 
unwl.se  and  corflictlng  decisions  of  subordinates  reviewed  and  set 
a.Mde,  the  expeiiences  of  our  movement  under  the  National  Labor 
Rtlations  Act  iiive  valid  reason  for  most  searching  examination 
before  we  give  our  approval  to  the  establishing  of  further  boards 
or  commissions  having  power  to  determine  questions  of  minimum 
wage  and  maxmum  hours  or  any  other  pha.s.-  of  the  relation.ship 
of  employer  and  employed. 

Thc^e  expfri.MTces  make  us  reluctant  to  approve  the  creation 
cf  any  additional  boards  or  commissions  having  to  do  with  indus- 
trial relations. 


It  seems  obvious  that  our  trade-union  movement  she 
port  r.il  le;:r-.I:.t;o:i  n^  re«:.ry  t-  guaraint-e  and  protect  labor  In  tts 
unluEited  right  to  organize,  in  its  unUmit-ed  right  to  choose  its 
own  representatives,  and  Hi  unlimiWd  right  to  carr\-  on  coller'ive 
bargaining  wlih  employers 

Tl.t-  introduction  of  another  principle  for  reguiatr.ig  hi  urs  and 
wagei,.  after  the  righi  10  organiz*?  and  carry  on  coiled. v<  barg;:..n- 
ing  has  been  e£tablish«>G.  raises  a  motei  'serious  problem  Y,  ur 
committ,ee  notes  with  approvr.l  iht  efforts  of  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  secure  amendments  to  the  original 
bill  which  would  safeguard  the  vital  interests  of  our  free  traae- 
union  movement,  and  which  would  not  work  again.=  t  the  practice 
of  trade-union  organization  and  collecnve  bargaining  bv  all  wage 
earners  of  the  country. 

Your  committee  aijrees  with  the  statement  In  resolution  N-  105, 
Jointly  introduced  by  the  delegates  representing  the  buildiUK  and 
construction  trades  department  and  the  metal  trades  department. 
that  when  far-reaching  legislative  measures  affecting  the  trade- 
union  movement  are  Introduced  without  consultation  with,  the 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  Amencan  Federation  of  Labor 
as  to  the  provisions  and  the  phraseology  of  tlie  measure,  that  laiior 
should  most  searchif.gly  examine  the  measure  before  giving  ap- 
proval and  support  for  its  enactment 

Your  committee  further  acrees  that  when  such  legislative  meas- 
ures are  introduced  without  our  having  participated  m  their 
preparation,  ti.at  lahur  is  Ju.stified  in  assuming  a  dclii.iiely  ques- 
tioning attitude  until  such  time  as  It  has  bccomie  ti-.orough'ly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  in  the  measure  which  would'  work 
di&^dvantageously   to  our  free  trade-union   movement. 

Ycur  committee  in  addition  to  recom.niending  approval  for  the 
information  contained  m  that  portion  of  tlie  executive  council's 
report  uixi^r  consideration,  and  resolution  No  105,  recommends 
that  the  officers  and  the  executive  council  be  directed  before  takir.g 
iurthcr  action  in  connection  with  the  Black -Ccr.nciy  bill  to  call 
iiito  cons-iltation  the  officers  of  the  buildiUk:  and  construction 
traci-s  department  the  rail'^ay  emplovin^s  riir..rtment.  and  the 
labi  1  i-prl.":  department  of  the  Am.-rican  Fed>)'a-!on  of  Labor. 

t'  i  ;t  tur;.-  Fr-y  mt  v.-ri  the  adop'.on  of  the  conunittee's  report. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Vice  President  Woli. 

Dtl'.^gate  E:-.n.s.  California  State  Ferirraiicn  of  Labor  1  As  a  point 
of  Information  relative  to  the  committee's  report,  if  I  understood 
correctly,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  executive  council  to  support 
amendm.ents  to  the  act  to  the  end  that  those  evils  be  remedied^ 

Se-cretary  Freyi  The  committee's  report  indicates  that  tlie  presi- 
dent r.f  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  already  introduced 
amendments  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  dangers  in  the  act. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  cummitict  s  report  was  carried  by  unani- 
mous vote. 


i 


TO».«LMr:N'D   CONNr?.Y    W.^GE    AND    Hont   BILL    TO    PREVKNT    IMPORTATIO.N    OF 
PRODfCTS    OF    LOW-PATD    lOHEIGN     LABOR 

Resolution  No.  66  (by  Delegate  Jaiiies  A    Taylor.  Washir.gton  State 

Federation  of  Labors 

Whc  n  as  there  was  introduced  m  the  last  session  of  Congress  a 
meas'vire  knuwn  as  the  Connery  wage  and  hour  bill  v.hlch  in  certain 
of  iL>  provisions  seeks  to  prevent  entering  through  interstate  com- 
merce products  of  sweatshops  and  low -wage  factories:   and 

Whereas  there  Is  Imported  into  the  country  from  low-wage  foreign 
countries  numerous  products  manufactured  under  conditions  ab- 
horrent to  the  American  wage  earner;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  did  not  pa.ss  at  the  last  sessicn  bttt  will  be 
reintroduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress:   Now    th-^rrf-re,  be  It 

Resoltrd.  That  the  Amencan  Federation  of  Lab<  •-  at  Is  Fifty- 
Seventh  .Annual  Convention  a.sscmbled  instruct  Its  i,tf.r-ers  to  h.'ive 
an  amendment  introduced  applying  to  foreign  imp'  rts  such  as 
those  suggested  for  articles  manufactured   in   this   crui.trv 

Your  committee  recommends  concurrence  in  this  resol'j'iTr.  and 
refers  it  to  the  executive  council,  with  the  request  that  :t  give 
full  support  to  the  legislation  requested. 

Th"  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  unanlmotjsly 
adopted. 


Scrap  Iron  and  Munitions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN. 

Ot    OKL.MIOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVLS 
Thursday.  Nuvcuibcr  IS.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN.  OF  OKL_\HCMA 


Mr.  BOREN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  m  ex:*.^nd  my 

remarks  in  the  Record.  I  mcludf^  the  following  address  which 

I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

I    am   sincerely   glad    to   be    hi-me    in    Ada.   Oklahoma's   fastest- 
gro'wing  city,  and  deeply   ajpreciate  the   privilege  of   talking   over 
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democracy, 
becdme 


/eri.ge 
-•or  id 
Ir  tain 
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and 


away 


cont  -ol 


■We 


CkjngiesB 


KADA  and  ^h^-ough  the  Oklaho 
out  the  Stare 

Europe  still  lives  the  ancient 
the   point   of    international 
builded  on   ideals  ol   force 
idealism  such  as  ours.     In  obec 
dominion  and  exploitation  are 
to  our  system  of  governn\ent, 
gain  self-determination  for  an 

T*wenty    years    ago    the    av 
believed    would    make    the   w 
the    war    was    fought    to    ma 
status  quo.     We  are  retracing 
mate  end  is  startlingly  near 
1914.     The    rulers    of    Italy 
account  of  the  moral  forces  li 
run    are    decisive.     Power    has 
But  the  arrogance  of  foreign 
their  blundering  foolishness 

America's  problem  Is  the  am 
of  a  self-reliant  people  to 
whirlpool,  drags  us  into  war 

Today  is  1914  lived  again, 
scrap  iron,  that  will  come  bad 
unless  we  call  a  halt.     I  am 
rumbles  unmistakably  near  ou:' 

The  special  session  of 
farm    market   legislation,    and 
peace  or  war.     I  do  not  mean 
nent,  but  I  do  mean  that  we 
and   we   must   halt   and  about 
comer. 

The  last  Congress  passed  a 
porting  of  arms,  ammunition 
erent   countries  and  prohibitii^g 
by  Americans  on  belligerent 
teeth  tn  that  bill,  but  in  its  1 
gestvire  is  always  evident. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  or  5 
to  a  warring  nation. 

Ten  thotisand  dollarB  fine  to 
people. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  fine  to 

And  since  that  bUl.  250.000 
shipped  to  Japan  alone — scrap 
Is  meant  to  pierce  the  bodies 

Someone  pointed  with  pride 
that  no  longer  are  lined  by 
Junk.     "We  have  gotten  rtd  of 
Jap>an  is  paying  tis  to  clean  up 

No.  my  friends,  we  have  not 
Is  coming   back  some  day  anc 
for  every  scrap  of  iron  we  sell 

During  the  last  Congress 
ington  (D.  C.)   girl  h£id  been 
Jingoes  throughout  the  land 
of  Congress  made  a  speech  on 
giving  a  girl  a  kick  who  Is 
for  publicity  and  planning  a 
got  kicked  in  the  pants.     She 
more.     Every  American  mtist 
warring  country  the  kicks  in 
fee,  and  Intelligent  America 
peeping  Tom.     American  capitjal 
kick  the  pants  of  capital,  too 

We  must  Immediately 
rltions   material.     I   am   In   fa 
every  nation  at  war.     I  am  eve^ 
and  all   our   ports,   should   be 
under  a  warring  flag. 

America's  verdict  Is  clear! 
tion.     The   Philadelphia   Inqul 
wire    if    I    would    favor    active 
was :  "I  am  absolutely  opposec 
eign  strife."     We  are  not  fool  i 
like    scraps    of    iron.     Two 
year.     Not  scraps  of  iron,  but 
bodies  and  scrapped  human  li 

Let  America  speak  and  in 
There'll  be  no  war!" 

We    must    embargo    all    m 
profits.     We  must  tell  capital 
tect   its   foreign   investments 
the  pants  if  they  go  where 
from  America  when  they  get 

If   need   be,   we   must  boycot|t 
England    and   others   will    Join 
can't  isolate  ourselves  but  we 
at  war.     Surely  America  is  awa^ 
wants  no  war.     It  is  ours  to 
ringing  clear.     "Halt;   about 


ina  network  to  mv  friends  through- 


lie  that  arms  mean  peace,  Frcm 
Irresponsible  governnifnts 
the  giant  enemies  of  national 
ience  to  a  growing  perception  i.hat 
incompatible  with  and  detnme.-ital 
ve  fought  in  good  faith  in  19M  to 
alien  people. 

man    fought    a    war    which    he 

safe   for    democracy      In    rea.iity 
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I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

I'F  LOUISIANA 

IX  THi:   HOUSE  OF  RFFRFSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  Nuvnnbt'r  IS.  1937 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Spi'aker,  the  Lord  reco^nizod  man  would 
be  clamoring  an  r)verpr(iduction  of  raw  products;  therefore, 
he  gave  the  remedy  to  solve  the  problem  a.s  found  m  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
verses: 

Third  "Six  years  tliuu  .'>hali  "^ow  thy  field,  and  six  years  thou 
shaJt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  s'.t'.i.iT  in  the  fruit  thereof.  ' 

Fourth:  "But  in  the  seventh  year  .>-hall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto 
the  land,  a  sabbath  for  the  Lord,  thou  shait  neither  sow  thy  field, 
ncr  prune  thy  vineyard 

Pilth  "That  which  groweth  of  Its  own  accord  of  thy  harve.st 
thoi;  shal*.  not  reap,  nei'her  gather  the  i^'rapes  cf  thy  vine  \jn- 
dres.'-ed.  for  it  is  a  year  of  p-st  unto  the  land." 

My  colleagues.  :is  you  know,  agriculture  is  our  greatest  and 
basic  industry.  The  records  show  that  our  country  has  never 
been  on  a  sound  or  prosperous  basis  unless  agriculture  was 
prosperous.  Today  our  farmers  are  receiving  a  meager  in- 
come. It  is  estimated  that  they  receive  around  10  cents  per 
hour.  How  is  it  pos.^ible  for  us  to  have  any  semblance  of 
sound  recovery  when  the  man  who  feeds  and  clothes  us  re- 
ceives such  a  pittance  of  income  and  when  our  greatest  and 
basic  mdustry  :s  m  such  an  un.sound  condition? 

No  wonder  our  farmers  are  clamoring  for  equity.  No 
wonder  our  laborers  and  farmers  are  on  Government  relief. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ad\  ocated  and  I  am  now  undertaking  to 
point  out  to  this  Congress  our  problem  is  not  one  of  over- 
production, but  rather  one  of  underconsumption  and  mal- 
distribution. How  can  we  justify  ourselves  before  the 
American  people  by  hiding  b*>hind  a  cloak  of  disguise,  by 
stating  we  have  an  overproduction  when  the  President  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  country,  knows  that  about  40  pxrcent  of 
our  people  are  not  properly  fed.  clothed,  or  sheltered' 

This  Congress  must  realize  the  procedure  to  a  sound  agri- 
culture recovery  program  li"S  within  the  increasing  of  the 
purchasing  power  as  well  as  the  recovering  of  Americas 
foreign  lost  markets. 

The  po&^ible  key  objective  to  a  sound  agriculture  recovery 
lies  within  the  pow^T  of  this  Congress  and  I  beseech  this 
honorable  bridy  to  adopt  legislation  that  in  the  end  will 
restore  purchasing  power  as  well  as  the  recovery  of  our 
foreign  lost  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  commodities  and  necessities  of  life 
scarce  in  ord^r  to  make  th^m  high  when  our  people  are  suf- 
fering from  lack  of  purchasing  power,  cannot  solve  our  cco- 
noihic  trouble.  This  was  tried  under  the  A.  A.  A.  and  proved 
to  be  economically  unsound,  and  for  a  similar  reason  if  the 
N.  R.  A.  had  not  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  9  to  0 
it  would  not  have  solved  our  labor  and  economic  troubles 
nor  can  we  borrow,  spend,  or  tax  our  way  into  prosperity. 
It  was  such  an  unsound  policy  during  administrations  pre- 
vious to  this  one  that  brought  on  depression,  and  I  am  now 
calling  upon  this  Congress  to  avoid  the  same  error. 

Now.  ladies  and  gf-ntlemen.  to  solve  America's  economic 
ills  we  must  come  to  realize  taxes  and  America's  present 
money  system  will  continue  to  defeat  agriculture  and  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  informed  the  present  tax 
burden  is  equivalent  to  3  months'  salary  annually  from  every 
citizen,  which  amounts  to  more  than  $15,000,000,000,  and  at 
this  point  it  might  be  mentioned  that  our  annual  interest 
on  the  Federal  d"bt  is  almost  $1,000,000,000.  Why,  this  is 
more  than  the  value  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  or  wheat  crop. 
This  is  equivalent  to  having  the  thousands  of  cotton,  corn, 
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and  wheat  f aimers  working  only  to  pay  the  interest.  As  we 
know,  the  rich,  man  is  supposed  to  be  heavily  taxed,  yet  only 
a  small  porticn  falls  upon  him  as  his  wealth  is  invested  in 
tax-exempt  Government  bonds;  therefore,  in  the  end  this 
heavy  tax  burden  falls  on  the  laborer,  businessman,  and 
farmer  which  ultimately  retards  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  well  know,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
controls  the  ceneral  price  level.  When  the  dollar  rises  in 
value,  naturally  prices  fall,  and  when  the  value  of  the  dollar 
falls  prices  must  rise.  So  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture  that  we  have  a  Federal  Monetary  Authority 
that  will  maintain  a  currency  system  that  will  give  otir 
farmers  equitable  prices.  P\irthermore.  a  sound  currency 
system  insure;,  a  more  equitable  distribution  that  will  insure 
a  greater  consumption  of  manufactured  goods  that  in  the 
end  labor  and  the  businessman  is  helped.  The  bill.  S.  3013. 
of  Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  proposes  to  create  a  Federal 
Monetary  Authority  out  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  giving  the  Federal  Monetary  Authority  the 
power  to  mai:3tain  an  adequate  sound  ctirrency  best  suited 
for  national  economic  welfare. 

Mr.  Speakei'.  I  consider  this  step,  if  enacted  into  law.  will 
be  the  most  cDnstructive  step  for  a  soimd  economic  agricul- 
ture adjustment  since  the  fotmdation  of  the  Republic,  al- 
though, in  thie  event  of  an  overproduction,  the  Creator's 
method  will  keep  overproduction  of  commodities  and  con- 
sumption balanced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlais  philosophy  is  not  a  new  philosophy.  It 
is  opposed,  I  l)elieve,  because  of  its  simplicity.  I  have  advo- 
cated, and  noA'  advocate,  in  a  land  of  too  much  to  eat  there 
should  be  none  to  starve.  I  have  advocated  that  in  a  land 
of  too  much  to  wear  there  should  be  none  naked.  I  propose 
that  in  the  land  of  too  many  houses  none  should  be  without 
homes:  I  therefore  have  proposed  that  we  should  return  to 
the  basic  and  fundamental  laws  of  our  Creator  and  Consti- 
tution; that  we  should  so  amend  our  trend  of  legislation;  that 
we  should  gain  the  support  of  our  Government  from  the  big 
fortunes  on  the  top.  and  not  oppress  the  small  businessman, 
farmer,  and  laborer  on  the  bottom  in  order  to  carry  on.  and 
not  create  a  state  of  social  unrest,  but  a  protected  and  civi- 
lized Government. 

The  commodity  and  general  price  level  can  be  quickly 
restored  by  a  constructive  currency  system  with  a  controlled 
expansion  and  not  inflation.  If  gold  is  to  function  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  this  principle  must  be  adopted  now, 
thereby  allowing  the  purchasing  power  of  this  Nation  to 
expand  equally  in  proportion  to  the  production.  Surely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  practical  solution  is  to  restore  purchasing 
power,  and  this  can  be  done  permanently  only  by  construc- 
tive monetary  control  where  the  farmer  can  receive  eco- 
nomically an  equitable  price  for  his  commodities  and  work. 
This  means  wheat  should  be  $1.25  per  bushel,  corn  $1  per 
btLshel,  and  cotton  20  cents  per  pound,  if  this  Congress  pro- 
poses to  solve  cur  economic  condition  and  allow  our  farmers 
and  laborers  to  have  any  chance  of  a  livelihood. 

Too.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  propose  in  addition,  an  agricultural 
program  that  the  farmers  of  our  Nation  may  share  in  the 
national  income  during  the  6  productive  years,  based  upon 
the  following  fundamental  principles: 

First.  An  expansion  of  the  soil -conservation  program, 
thereby  increasing  Government  benefit  payments  allov^ang 
the  landowner,  the  sharecropper,  and  renter  to  share  pro- 
portionately in  the  subsidy  in  proportion  to  the  interest  in 
the  crop. 

Second.  Allowing  all  farmers  an  average  baleage,  thereby 
taking  care  of  the  new  groimd  man  and  the  farmer  with- 
out an  average,  thereby  protecting  the  farmer  against  the 
consequences  of  drought,  floods,  and  pestilence. 

Third.  An  ever-normal-granary  feature  to  protect  the 
farmers  against  a  price  collapse  due  to  bumper  yields  result- 
ing in  production  beyond  all  domestic  and  foreign  need- 


Other  constructive  amendments  naturally  must  be  writ- 
ten into  an  agriculture  bill  to  be  of  the  most  good,  but  the 
Congress  must  anchor  upon  sound  basic  principles  and  espe- 
cially include  the  fundam.ental  principles  as  listed  above,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  omitted  m  the  A.  A.  A.  cotton  program 
and  that  .seemed  to  be  in  part  the  objectionable  ieafoies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the  richest  nation  m  the  world.  We 
have  more  than  one-half  the  world  s  gold  and  the  largest 
producer  of  raw  materials.  Yet.  m  a  land  of  too  much  for 
all,  we  have  millions  hungry,  physically  suffering  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  as  a  result  of  favored  laws  allowing  wealth  to 
accumulate  into  the  hands  of  a  few  money  masters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  solve  the  unemployment  question  and  ex- 
pand the  agriculture  soil-conservation  program  permanently 
so  all  may  enjoy  prosperity,  millions  of  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired; therefore,  the  Congress  must  secure  the  money  either 
by  the  tariff  procession  tax  or  a  currency  system  that  will 
give  our  farmers  equitable  prices.  I  therefore  advocate  a 
currency  system,  that  is.  Congress  making  available  an 
adequate  supply  of  sound  money  to  adequately  supply  the 
demands  and  needs  of  the  people  as  vested  in  Congress  by 
article  I.  paragraph  5,  of  section  8,  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  me  to  explain  what  I  mean,  I 
will  make  this  statement:  In  1921  the  American  dollar,  based 
upon  commodity  values,  wa^  worth  about  60  cerAi^.  In  1927 
and  1928  the  American  dollar,  based  upon  commodity  values, 
was  worth  $1,  In  1932  and  1933,  the  American  dollar,  based 
upon  commodity  values,  was  worth  $1.60.  That  means  that 
a  man  who  borrowed  a  dollar  in  Loiiisiana  in  1921  worth 
60  cents,  in  1933  had  to  pay  back  that  dollar  worth  $1  60 — 
more  than  2^2  for  1.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  broke  down  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Nation:  it  wrecked  economic  ad- 
justment of  the  country;  it  crippled  the  farmer,  who  is 
still  suffering,  and  as  a  result  a  paralysis  existed  in  America's 
business. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  further  proof  that  stabiliza- 
tion of  agriculture  and  commodity  prices  can  be  guaranteed 
only  through  the  regulation  and  stabilization  of  the  value  of 
the  doDar,  I  call  your  attention  to  March  1933:  wheat  was 
selling  for  approximately  50  cents  per  bushel  and  coit-on  for 
6  cents  per  pound;  and  if  you  recall  our  co'untry  went  off  the 
gold  standard  of  $20.67  per  ounce,  and  withm  3  month.^  corn 
advanced  to  65  cents  and  cotton  11^2  cents  per  pound.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  well  shows  this  Congress  should  adopt  a 
constructive  currency  system,  thereby  preventing:  an  unbal- 
anced relation  between  consumption  and  production  and  at 
the  same  time  make  available  an  adequate  supply  of  sound 
money. 

Mj'  colleagues,  millions  face  hunger  and  cold  th.esc  coming 
u-inter  months;  farmers  were  not  able  to  pick  then  cotton, 
as  the  cotton  market  did  not  justify.  Throughout  the  entire 
Cotton  and  Corn  Belts  corn  and  cotton  producers  are  not  able 
to  pay  the  interest  on  their  obligation,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
taxes  or  any  of  the  principal  on  their  indebtedness;  yet  the 
first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  sat  idle  and  allowed 
the  country's  major  crops — com  and  cotton — to  sell  far  below 
the  actual  cost  of  production.  I  warned  the  Congress  such 
would  happen  before  adjournment  in  August  if  permanent 
agriculture  legislation  was  not  adopted  before  adjournment, 
August  21;  therefore.  I  hope  this  Congress  seeks  a  permanent 
program,  not  losing  sight  of  the  necessity  of  increasing 
buying  power  by  adopting  the  basic  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Creator  and  the  Constitution. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  underprivileged  millions 
throuhout  this  great  land  of  too  much  for  all  is  expectmg 
this  Congress  to  carry  out  the  true  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment and  that  is  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  That  represents  my  theory  of  good  government. 
We  are  not  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber when  we  allow  tmchallengcd  wealth  to  be  concen- 
trated and  poverty  to  spread,  and  that  is  exactly  what  tins 
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Government  has  allowed  to 
people  the  last  90  days.     We 


in  government,  finance,  and 


inclusive,  you  will  find  it  set 
Nation  must  keep  its  people 
therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
culture  books  for  the  year 
ture  farms  deeper  in  debt. 


lappen  among  our  agricultural 
are  not  doing  the  greatest  good 


to  the  greatest  number  when  we  let  the  few  dominate  us 


industry,  and  allow  the  great 


masses  of  our  people  to  becorie  the  political  serfs  and  indus- 
trial slaves  of  super  lords  of  finance. 

The  laws  of  all  civilized  CDuntries  are  originally  founded 
upon  the  common  law  propounded  by  the  Lord.  Now  by 
turning  to  Leviticus   from   tfie   24th  to   the   27th   chapters, 

forth  in  certain  terms  that  the 

rom  being  burdened  with  debt; 

aalancing  of  the  Nation's  agri- 

^937  find  the  Nation's  agricul- 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Congress 


does  not  lose  sight  of  the  smill  farmer,  the  producer,  or  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  and  includes  amendments  in  the  proposed 
agriculture  bill  that  will  assure  the  producer  an  equity  pnce 
ar  all  times  through  the  Creitor  and  constitutional  method, 
we  then  can  hope  to  restore  prosperity,  restoring  purchas- 
ing power,  thereby  balancinij  production  with  consumption. 

The  Lord  commanded  this  law  as  necessary  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  race,  and  with  His  command,  He  uttered  both 
a  promise  and  a  warning.  Tie  promise  was  that  if  the  stat- 
utes were  kept  the  nation  i.nd  race  would  live  and  thrive 
forever. 

The  warning  was,  however,  that  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
people  who  did  not  keep  th(  promise,  the  nation  could  not 
survive.  Now,  it  may  be  sad  that  that  was  the  old  Scrip- 
tures, but  when  Christ  was  Dn  earth.  He  asked  about  these 
laws  propounded  by  Moses  aid  He  said:  "It  is  easier  for  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  to  fail  than  for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to 
fail." 

Since  this  proposed  agricul  ;ure  method  is  an  old  philosophy 
based  upon  fundamental  prir  ciples,  if  adopted  we  will  in  part 
largely  eliminate  different  farm-price  situations;  as  we  gen- 
erally find  noted.  If  the  ever-normal  cotton  feature  is  in- 
cluded in  the  new  agriculture  bill,  such  terms  as  "high  versus 
low  prices,"  "long  downward  versus  upward  s^ing,"  "precipi- 
tous booms  and  depressions,"  "different  price  levels  between 
counties,"  "short-time  fluct  lations"  will  be  abandoned  m 
dealing  with  our  agriculture  situation  and  in  lieu  our  pro- 
ducer will  be  able  to  receive  a  livelihood  wage  for  his  raw 
products.  The  so-called  cotton  feature  will  assure  a  price 
level;  that  is,  stabilized  fann  prices  for  the  farmer  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  preveit  precipitous  or  up-and-down 
price  movements,  enabling  the  business  world  to  operate 
upon  a  sounder  foundation,  raise  farm  income,  thereby  re- 
storing purchasing  power,  prohibit  a  change  level  between 
counties,  prevent  fluctuatiors  in  response  to  minor  events, 
and  will  assure  the  consuming  public  an  ample  supply  of  raw 
materials  in  case  of  a  crop  failure  at  a  level  based  upon  their 
income  under  the  existing  ecanomic  condition. 

The  farmers  of  this  Natior  simply  ask  Congress  to  provide 
the  proper  management  of  currency.  We  do  not  take  the 
position  that  "Agriculture  i;  always  asking  for  something 
and  is  never  satisfied."  Agriculture  is  always  the  first  vic- 
tim of  major  depression.  Farmers  of  the  United  States  lost 
$22,000,000,000  of  their  nonral  income  in  the  last  6  years,  a 
levT  of  destruction  upon  one  group  of  our  citizens  equivalent 
to  the  total  national  debt  of  1933.  The  business  world 
realizes  that  we  can  have  no  real  recovery  until  agriculture  3 
power  to  buy  from  Industrie:;  is  restored.  In  the  interest  of 
this  entire  Nation  we  appeal  to  Congress  to  give  painstaking 
study  to  an  agricultural  program  worked  out  in  relation  to 
a  constructive  currency  system. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  rise  to  its  constitutional 
duty  to  regulate  the  value  cf  money.  We  believe  that  de- 
pression and  unemploymen;  in  all  periods  of  history  is 
caused  primarily  by  the  abnormal  buying  power  of  gold, 
brought  about  by  world  coniiitions.  We  believe  the  United 
States  in  the  future  should  escape  abnormal  business  con- 
ditions and  can  if  Congress  will  take  proper  steps  toward 
our  currency  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  w?  should  consider  and  adopt  in 
large  part  the  Creator's  and  the  constitutional  method  of 
solving  our  agricultural  protlem. 
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IX  THK   HUISK  UF  KKPRKSENTATIVKS 
Thursday.  A'or-t-r/ibtT  18.  1937 

Mr.  RAMSAY  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  last  session  nf  Con- 
gress the  House  of  Representatives  passed  House  bill  4721. 
which  had  for  its  purpose  that  i:i  all  ca.-^es.  civil  and  criminal. 
Federal  courts,  in  the  prantinc  and  giving  :nstructioa>  to 
the  jury,  shall  be  governed  by  th--  law  and  practice  m  the 
State  courts  in  which  .such  trial  may  be  had. 

This  que.stion  has  long  occupied  the  time  and  study  of  the 
American  bar.  It  first  appeared  as  a  real  live  subject  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1796,  where  three  judczes 
had  been  appointed,  one  of  th'  ni  having  served  his  trade 
and  caihng  as  a  carpenter;  another  had  been  a  storekeeper; 
the  other  had  studied  law  but  never  practired  it  a.s  a  profes- 
sion. At  the  same  time  many  learned  and  able  lawyers  were 
at  the  bar.  some  of  them  havir.K  studied  in  the  Inn.s  of  Court 
in  London. 

The  judges  appointed,  knowing  nothinu  of  law  or  the  arts 
of  practice  and  pleading,  became  very  arrogant  and  aroi- 
trary,  practically  driving  the  States'  learned  lawyers  frdni 
their  practice,  by  their  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  k.nd 
and  character  of  verdicts  the  jiu-y  should  render. 

Finally,  in  1796,  the  legislature — in  an  effort  ^o  re;. tore 
and  provide  for  the  real  functions  of  courts  and  juries, 
passed  an  act  of  legislature,  which,  for  the  first  tune  in  the 
United  States,  prevented  :h>-  judges  of  its  court.s  from  tres- 
pa.ssing  upon  the  prerocative.<  of  the  jury,  and  denied  to  such 
judges  the  riyht  to  express  m  the  form  of  in.st ruction  nr 
otherwise,  their  opimon  upon  the  evidence  introduced  in  the 
trial  of  criminal  or  civil  cases. 

During  the  same  year,  the  State  of  Tenne.ssee  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  and  it  adopted  mto  its  constitution  the 
North  Carolina  .-tatute  aforementioned.  Since  that  time, 
seven  States  have  adopted  a  likf'  provision:  Arkansas,  Dela- 
ware. Nevada.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Washington. 

Sixteen  States  have  statutes  to  the  same  efTect ;  .Mabama, 
Florida.  Georgia.  Illinois.  Iowa.  Louisiana.  Maine.  Ma.ssachu- 
setts.  Michigan.  Mis.-^is.-ippi,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota. 
New  Mexico,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas. 

In  18  othtr  States,  the  same  result  has  been  reached  by 
way  of  judicial  decisions,  including:  Colorado,  Indiana.  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Maryland.  Montana.  Mis- 
souri, Nebra.-ka.  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  and  Wis- 
consin, making  a  total  of  41  States  thaf  do  not  permit  their 
judges  m  the  State  courts  to  comment  on  instructions  upon 
the  weight  of  evidence  to  the  jury. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  th^'  American  courts,  differ- 
entiating them,  from  the  courts  of  the  moth'-^rland.  is  that 
17  courts  of  appeals  of  the  various  State.s  named  above  have 
decided  that  the  common-law  rule,  permitting  judges  of  the 
trial  court  to  comment  to  the  jury  upon  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  does  not  apply  to  trials  in  this  country  and  is  no 
part  of  the  American  common  law. 

The  jury  system  used  in  the  trial  of  civil  ca.^,  s  is  th  >  an- 
swer of  a  thou.sand  years  of  <  xpeiience  of  law  enforcement 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

To  exalt  the  powers  and  duty  of  the  trial  judge  to  deter- 
mine not  only  the  law  of  the  case  but  the  facts  as  well,  de- 
stroys the  usefulness  and  advantages  of  jury  trials. 

Why  undertake  to  deceive  ourselves  on  this  question? 
Why  m.aintain  the  u.seic';?,  unnecessary  expense  of  furnish- 
ing jurors,  if  they  are  to  be  forced  or  .seduced  to  return  ver- 
dicts upon  the  expressed  opinion  by  the  court  upon  the 
worth  of  evidence? 

Those  of  us  who  have  practiced  l.^w  for  a  lifetime,  know 
full  well  that  the  Jeffreys  of  the  bench  d.d  not  all  vanish 
with  his  humiliation  and  death. 
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Some  judges  do  know  the  rules  of  evidence.  The  great 
percentag.'  of  reversed  cases  upon  .submission  of  evidence, 
proves  that  some  do  not.  But  there  is  no  experience  in 
the  enforcement  of  law  that  proves  or  adds  weight  to  a 
theory  that  th^  judges  are  better  qualified  to  give  a  better 
weight  or  balance  to  the  evidence  than  12  good  businessmen 
or  farmers,  who  usually  constitute  the  makeup  of  Federal 
juries. 

Even  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  have  not 
quoted  as  one  among  the  41  States  that  have  taken  positive 
action  against  the  court's  expression  of  opinion  in  trial 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  discussing  this 
subject   'Shairr  v    McCarthy.  110  Pa.  S'.  339".  said: 

U  evidence  l-.a;;  hpcv.  recilved  which  ;-  compote:.!  and  maierial, 

the  court   ir.u^t    never  m.struct  the   Jury  to  disreeard   it 

And  a  charge  to  a  jury  calculated  to  control  the  verdict 
for  one  of  the  parties  was  by  the  Pennsylvania  courts  set 
aside   <  Burke  v.  Maxn-cll.  81  Pa.  St.   139'. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  also,  the  court  of  appeals  in 
the  case  of  Veddcr  v.  FcUous  -20  N.  Y.  120'.  doubted  the 
propriety  of  courts  expressing  their  opinions  upon  the  evi- 
dence introduced  in  jury  trials,  and  other  State  courts  not 
mentioned  have  taken  a  like  position.  So  we  really  have 
43  States  of  the  Union  who  have  changed  or  frowned  upon 
the  old  com.mon-law  rule. 

In  the  year  1872.  Congress  by  act,  title  28.  section  724, 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States,  enacted  a  statute  of  pro- 
cedure and  practice  of  civil  and  criminal  cau-ses  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  which  provides — 

That  the  practice,  pleadings,  and  forms  and  modes  of  proceed- 
ings m  civil  causes  in  the  circuit  and  di.-trict  ccurt.-^  shall  con- 
form a.s  n.'ar  as  may  be  to  the  same  things  existing  at  the  time 
In  the  courts  of  record  of  the  State  wiihj;i  v.iiicir  .-uch  district 
courts  are  held 

It  was  thought  by  the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  as  well  as  a 
great  majority  of  the  lawyers  of  America,  that  this  act 
would  not  only  bring  about  a  uniformity  m  the  law  of  pro- 
cedure but  t!ie  practice  of  granting  instructions  to  juries 
as  well  But  to  the  great  surprise  and  astonishment  of 
the  authors  of  the  bill  and  the  American  bar,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  S'udd  v.  Burrous 
•  91  U  S.  sp  426;  23  L.  ed.  286  •  held  that  -the  granting  of 
inotructions  is  the  m.cre  personal  conduct  of  the  judge  and 
IS  neither  practice,  pleading,  nor  a  form,  nor  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding." So  this  most  astounding  decision,  bereft  of  all 
legal  reasonmc,  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  judges  of  the 
inferior  Federal  courts  the  arbitrary  right  of  requesting  ver- 
dicts from  juries,  by  the  expression  of  their  opinion  that 
can  be  freighted  with  ignorance  of  law  and  facts,  bias, 
prejudice,  or  any  other  vagary  or  caprice  of  the  court,  with- 
out avail  of  appeal  or  error,  .so  long  as  the  judge  buttresses 
his  request  by  the  assurance  that  it  is  only  his  opinion  and 
the  jury  may  disregard  it  if  they  'dare'  choose. 

It  is  not  true,  as  alleged  by  those  who  oppose  this  bill, 
that  It  will  exclude  every  comment  of  the  judge  upon  the 
weight  of  evidence,  because  in  most  of  these  States  that 
have  by  ccnstifutional  provision,  by  statute  or  judicial  de- 
cision precluded  the  judge  from  expressing  his  opinion  of 
the  evidence  to  the  jury,  the  very  contran,'  is  true. 

The  court  may  state  the  testimony  without  color  or  em- 
phasis. The  judge  cannot,  however,  employ  any  language 
or  artifice  from  which  the  jury  may  know  that  he  gives 
more  credence  to  one  part  of  the  testimony  than  to  another. 
The  statement  must  be  free  from  bias,  as  would  the  reading 
of  the  same  by  a  stenographer  from  his  notes.  So  long  as 
the  judge  merely  states  or  reviews  the  evidence  as  a  whole, 
or  repeats  that  bearing  on  some  particular  question,  he  does 
not  give  his  opinion  nor  furnish  any  ground  for  exception. 

The  judge  may  also  refer  to  particular  evidence  as  tend- 
ing to  prove  the  fact  in  dispute,  but  he  must  not  say  that 
such  evidence  shows  the  existence  of  any  fact,  nor  proceed 
any  further  than  merely  to  indicate  that  the  evidence  is 
relevant  as  tending  to  establish  some  proposition  involved 
in  the  controversy. 
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Prohibitions  against  charging  juries  upon  matters  cf  fact 
are  obviously  designed  to  prevent  courts  from  becoming  par- 
ticipants m  the  settlement  of  controverted  questicns  of  facts; 
and  if  at  the  trial  it  turns  out  that  there  is  no  controversy 
upon  some  or  all  of  the  issues,  there  is  no  reason  for  tht? 
prohibition  and  no  occasion  for  its  enforcement.  Tlierefore, 
if  there  are  undisputed  facts,  or  facts  m  relation  to  which 
there  is  no  conflict  in  the  evidence,  the  judge  m  his  charge 
may  properly  a,^sume  the  existence  of  these  facts. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  trial  judge  to  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the 
law  of  the  case,  and  such  duty  should  never  be  surrendered 
or  evaded,  but  where  the  evidence  to  make  out  the  .-supposed 
case,  however  inadequate  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  or 
however  little  weight  the  judge  may  deem  it  entitled,  it  is  the 
bes'  and  safest  rule  to  give  only  instructions  that  propound 
the  law  correctly,  and  leave  to  the  jury  the  duty  tc  find 
whether  or  not  the  evidence  is  sufTicient  to  establish  the  fact 
It  was  introduced  to  prove. 

The  model  instruction  of  the  court  to  a  jury  is  a  simple, 
impartial,  clear,  concise  statement  of  the  law." applicable  'o 
the  evidence  m  the  case  then  on  trial.  Such  instructions  aid 
juries  in  reaching  right  conclusions,  while  many  others,  which 
unfortunately  have  had  the  approval  cf  the  judges  cf  our 
Federal  courts,  are  couched  in  technical  languaee  of  doubtful 
meaning,  with  expres.sion  of  the  personal  opinion  of  the 
judge  which  only  serves  to  confuse,  mystify,  and  mislead 
jurors  from  their  real  duty  as  jurors — to  judge  and  weigh 
the  evidence  and  likewise  furnish  unnecessary  and  unprofit- 
able exercise  for  the  trial  judge. 

In  the  case  of  Hicks  v.  United  States  •  150  U.  S  443  37  L  ed 
1137'  the  Court  held: 

It  i^  obvious  that  under  any  system  of  Hirv  trial";  the  irflv.en'^e 
of  the  trial  jvidfje  on  the  Jury  is"  necessarily  and  properlv  of  great 
weu'ht.  and  that  his  slightest  word  or  intimation  is  received  with 
deference  and  may  pruve  controlling. 

May  I  again  repeat  as  a  trial  lawyer  of  long  standing  that 
the  opinions  so  expressed  are  always  controlling;  and  if  this 
be  true,  how  can  any  judge  express  an  opinion  in  any  case 
upon  the  weight  of  evidence  without  influencing  the  jury  to 
render  a  verdict  in  such  case':'  And  if  this  be  true,  is  not  such 
a  statement  of  opinion  equal  to  a  directed  verdict?  And  if 
.such  an  opinion  be  equal  to  a  directed  verdict,  why  the  dis- 
tinction between  this  and  a  directed  verdict  on  the  grounds 
for  an  appeal? 

Our  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Love  joy  v.  I'jutcd  Stales 
128  U.  S.  171.  32  L.  ed.  389) ,  held— 

A  court  of  the  United  States  m  submitting  a  ca.se  to  a  jurv  may 
expre.s.^  its  opinion  upon  the  fads,  and  such  opinion  is  not  review- 
able error  so  long  as  no  rule  of  law  is  incorrectly  stated. 

This  opinion  clearly  overlooks  and  destroys  the  same 
Court's  fine  and  undoubtedli'  correct  statement  in  the  Hicks 
case,  supra,  that — 

The  Jury  nece.s.sarily  and  properly  gives  great  weight  to  the 
court's  slightest  intimation  or  opinion  and  may  prove  controlling. 

Personally  I  cannot  harmonize  these  two  conflicting  hold- 
ings.    If  either  is  right,  the  other  must  be  wrong. 

Pollowin;;  the  opinion  of  the  Lovejoy  case  our  inferior  Fed- 
eral courts  have  held  that  "expressions  of  opinion  of  guilt  of  a 
defendant  by  the  trial  judge  m  controverted  cases,  if  followed 
by  the  statement  of  the  court,  the  jury  are  the  sole  judges  of 
the  evidence"  is  no  ground  for  review  by  appeal  or  error. 

Some  of  the  cases  so  holding,  the  Court  may  express 
opinion  of  guilt  of  defendant  are:  Endlcrnan  v.  United  States 
(86  Fed.  463);  Breisc  v.  United  States  (106  Fed.  686';  Car- 
roll V.  United  States  (154  Fed.  430)  ;  Foster  v.  United  States 
(188  Fed.  307);  Oppejihcim  v.  United  States  223  Fed.  227'. 
Also  see  Joyce  v.  Charleston  I.  C.  Co.  (50  Fed.  374 » . 

This  bill,  as  expected,  has  aroused  not  only  the  ire  of  the 
Federal  judges,  who  delight  in  swerving  juries  by  the  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion,  and  the  bold  statement  that  they  as 
judges  believe  from  the  evidence  that  the  jury  cannot  hon- 
estly render  any  other  verdict  than  the  one  suggested  by  such 
opinion,  but  every  lawyer  who  entirely  depends  upon  the 
court  for  aid  and  comfort. 
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at  least,  request  the  jury 
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Of  them  heartily  approved  of  this  bill,  while  24  were  against 
and  2  nonconimiltal. 

After  Judge  OUs  made  his  attack  atrainst  this  bill  I  wrote 
to  the  active  lawyers  and  law  fiini'^  of  my  State  relative  to 
the  same.  So  iar  I  have  received  237  replies.  Two  hundred 
and  five  have  uix^wx-ved.  strongly  supporting  the  .same  and 
giving  their  reasons  for  so  doing,  while  only  32  have  replied 
they  wf^re  against  it  and  concu^-  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Otia 
and  the  judicial  council. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  those  States  are  entirely 
wronc,  who  have  enacted  a  corLsuiutional  provision  against 
the  common-law  lult:  of  expression  of  opinion  by  the  jud^e 
as  to  the  we::^ht  of  evidence;  that  those  S'.ates  who  have 
legislated  a^^amst  it  are  at  fault;  that  the  suprtme  courts  of 
the  States  who  have  declared  it  to  be  no  province  of  the 
judge  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  jury  to  .solely  con- 
sider the  evidence  are  ignorant  of  the  law;  that  Judge  OtLs 
is  right  when  h.^  charges  those  lawyers  with  untruth  who 
argue  that  juries  arf>  competent  to  reach  intelligent  verdicts 
without  expression  of  opinion  by  the  court;  that  Judge  Otis 
is  again  right  when  he  exultantly  exclaims  "the  archangels 
of  Paradise  do  not  have  a  record  one -half  so  good  as  the 
judges  of  our  Federal  courts  in  commenting  on  the  evidence 
in  trial  cases,"  then  ycu  can  only  believe  this  bill  is  wholly 
and  entirely  wrong.  But  if  you  believe  with  me  that  this 
citadel  of  arrogant  judicial  power  has  no  place  in  our  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence:  that  it  is  the  last  vestige  of  Briti.sh 
feudalism  :n  our  Republic,  and  should  be  driven  from  practice 
and  procedure  of  our  Federal  courts,  then  you  will  join  with 
us  who  have  supported  the  enactment  of  this  bill  through 
the  House  of  Repre.^entatives.  in  our  further  efforts  to  com- 
plete the  final  enactmer.t  of  this  muc^I-deslred  law. 


a  jpalling  mortality  to  be  inflicted 
wipdom  of  men  whose  judgment  we 
the  "archangels  of  heaven." 

by  our  Supreme  Court  In  the 
discern  any  reason  o^  cause  why 

Average  lawyer — even  without  being 

a  rule  could  charge  juries  in 

s  life  and  never  be  reversed,  be- 

for  him  to  discuss  or  argue  the 

eases. 

si4pport  for  his  argument  upon  ex- 

on  evidence  by  the  judge.  Judge 

^fissouri.  no  doubt  all  of  whom  had 

to  learn  their  view  of  this  bill. 

shock  to  the  good  judge  when  he 

luestionnaire  and  learned  that  58 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

oi  edi.oK.vno 
IN  THF  HOUSK  OF  RKrfiK?p:NTATIVES 

Friday,  NovcTTibcr  19   1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    HAROLD  L    ICKES.   SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR    NOVEMBER  1.  1937 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  Hon  Harold  L.  Ickt.s.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
delivered  over  the  Nati  ;nal  Broadcasting  Co.  on  November 
1.  1937,  on  the  importance  of  cunservmg  our  natural  resources, 
and  more  particularly  upon  the  con.servation  of  our  public 
domain,  forest;,,  wat^r.  minerals,  and  wildlife: 

To  conquer  Naturo  man  broke  down  the  tales  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  came  frrth  tr;  mf^ct  'he  challcnee  of  an  unordered  world. 

Tl\CF^  avf  thr  W'-Tcs  n(  a  rormi^r  Secntary  of  the  Interior,  the  la:e 
Franlclln  K    Lane 

Ruthlessly,  nian  has  continued  on  his  way  throuph  the  ages.  In 
the  .^trug^le  for  .seli-pre.servaiion  and  for  economic  security  he  has 
conquered  the  wild  brfusUs  and  the  physlr  ul  pheiiomena  of  the  ear'h, 
utili'jng  It.s  flora  and  fiirinn  for  food  and  rlothlne  and  shelter  and 
delvln=^  under  It.-  crust  for  mineral-,  to  provide  warmth  and  m.ite- 
nals  and  power  lor  hi.-,  machine.-  .As  man  became  bolder  and  mure 
e.xpenen.^ed  he  tnluri^ed  Iii.s  ubilily  to  CAploit  and  Ly  travel  and 
exploration  rii-srovcrt-.!  rvT  new  nck!.=:  for  hl.s  enterprise  until  the 
time  cam.e  when  he  had  conquered  everything  but  himself 

It  wa.s  not  long  after  the  settlement  of  America  before  our  ances- 
tors began  to  ravagr'  ro:e.«ts  anri  land  and  streams  with  no  thouqlit 
of  the  future.  In  f,;ct.  the  principle  of  con.sorving  natural  re.sources 
wa.'-  unknow7i  among  these  earlv  r.ewco.Tiers  because  thero  wa.s  no 
occasion  for  It^  exercise.  The  iirw  colonies,  and  subsequently  th'' 
Federal  Government,  could  offer  .seemingly  Inexhaustible  quantities 
of  land  amply  supplied  with  water,  minerals.  fore.-,i.s.  and  wildlue, 
which  were  the  ba.-is  of  the  pioneer  eronomv  Further  exploltat'.on 
of  our  naMiral  re.-ouroes  thrpatpn.«  our  present  national  economy 
and  casts  a  heavy  cloud  upon  the  futvire  of  our  coimtry. 
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Wlien  are  we  going  to  constitute  an  agency  of  government  which 
Is  willing  and  alilc  to  unc;'_^: take  tiie  ta.-k  of  checking  the  prodigal 
waste  for  which  we  havr  bfcn  notorious  and  be  ri'-punslble  for  the 
result? 

In  days  gene  by  our  ar.cestors  sold  our  patrimony  for  less  cash 
than  v.a-  obtained  for  the  traditional  mess  of  potiaee  They  even 
allowed  them  to  be  taken  without  compensation.  They  permitted 
our  heritage  to  be  despoilf-d:  the  land  to  be  raped.  They  gave  away 
the  country's  water  and  broad  acres  Thev  proclaimed  and  carried 
cut  a  policy  of  ■•-ome  and  get  it  "  To  tho'sf-  who  clamored  loudest 
went  the  biggest  share  of  the  country's  forests:  of  its  oil  and 
mineral  resource?. 

We  must  not  continue  to  squander  our  resources  the  sam.e  way 
today,  for  there  is  little  left  to  sell  or  give  away  The  cupboard 
may  not  bo  bare  as  was  the  case  with  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  but 
at  the  rate  we  hue  been  going  it  will  soon  be  in  that  condition 
Now,  we  must  ask  those  who  have  received  immoderate  special 
bf'nents  from  the  Nation  to  do  a  bit  in  helping  us  to  improve  our 
national  economy  From  those  who  got  a  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
perhaps  we  are  aslclng  a  splinter  as  taxes  in  return;  from  those  who 
got  a  square  mile  of  rich  land  we  m.ay  request  enough  to  preserve 
an  acre  for  postfity:  from  those  who  got  a  barrel  of  oil  we  may 
ask  for  a  teacupiul  back — and  already  tlie  shrieks  of  anguish  from 
the  greedy  are  hetrd  throughout  the  land  At  this  tune,  and  prop- 
erly so.  we  are  concerned  with  the  annual  cash  Budget,  that  of 
the  dollars  and  cents  that  we  must  take  m  m  order  to  meet  otir 
outgo.  But  we  hi-  ve  not  yet  projected  our  vision  to  encompa-ss  the 
larger  question  o.'  our  national  assets.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
guarding  our  co.n  purse  and  leaving  our  billfold  open  to  be  rifled 
by  any  and  all 

Why  is  it  that  this  country  can  so  easily  run  a  fever  over  the 
Budget  and  at  the  same  time  fall  to  realize  that  we  have 
squandered  and  are  squandering  our  priceless  heritage  of  resources, 
which  we  could  never  replace?  Why  is  it  that  we  become  hysteri- 
cal over  wasting  crumbs  on  the  dining-room  table  and  allcw  "loaves 
to  be  purloined  from  the  pantry  shelf? 

The  rea.son  is  that  there  never  ha.s  been,  and  there  is  not  today, 
in  the  United  States  any  one  agency  of  government  responsible 
for  conserving  our  natural  resources  There  Is  no  central  agency 
of  government  charged  with  this  task 

This  condition  snould  not  endure  Fortunately,  President  Roose- 
velt, while  engaged  in  balancing  the  Budget,  Is  looking  ahead  He 
Is  concerned  abou".  the  national  wealth  that  is  locked  up  in  our 
natural  resources  He  envisions  a  government  which  will  gijard 
tho.se  resources  which  are  the  storehouse  and  depository  of  the 
Nation's  future  welfare. 

When  the  President  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Interior 
Department  Building  In  Washington  In  April  1936.  he  enunciated 
a  policy  of  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  that,  if  the  people 
will  get  behind  it.  is  destined  to  guarantee  the  prudent  use  and 
development  of  our  remaining  resources  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
Americans,  both  present  and  future  He  declared  that  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  conservation. 

As  a  lifelong  believer  in  the  pnnciples  of  conservation  and  of  the 
prudent  use  of  oui  tcpsoll,  forests,  water  supplies,  and  minerals,  I 
was  greatly  hearu  ned  by  what  the  President  said.  I  was  en- 
couraged not  only  because  the  President  voiced  his  confidence  in 
the  Department  oi"  the  Interior  as  the  conservation  arm  of  the 
Government  on  that  occasion  but  bev.'ause  here  was  a  President  of 
the  United  States  declaring  that  the  vast  national  domain  and 
the  other  natural  resources  of  the  country  belonged  to  all  of  the 
people      They  were  not  the  property  of  any  class. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  pride  that  I  am 
able  to  say  to  the  people  of  America  tonight  that  the  administra- 
tion now  in  Wash  ngton  has  begun  to  reverse  the  cne-time  na- 
tional policy  of  exjiloitation  and  waste  and  is  undertaking  a  con- 
servation program  Ahich  is  predicated  upon  the  sound  philosophy 
that  our  resources  arc  to  be  guarded  and  used  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  of  our  citizens. 

There  is  ample  cidence  of  this  new  direction  of  the  popular  will. 
An  increasingly  large  number  of  persons  today  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  of  conservation  and  a  keener  appreciation 
of  what  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  to  protect  our  nattiral 
resotirces  At  last  the  people  themselves  arc  beginning  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  conservation  in  our  national  life,  both  eco- 
nomically and  socially.     There  are  many  instances  of  this. 

In  point  is  the  at  claim  that  has  been  accorded  the  splendid  work 
that  us  bei.ng  accomplished  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Among  the  many  other  approved  steps  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  Government  since  1933  and  which  have  gi%'en  force  and 
effect  to  conservation.  I  might  mention  the  program  of  soil  con- 
servation and  erosion  control.  There  is  now  a  general  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  soil  erosion  can  be  prevented  and  that  its  effects 
can  be  overcome  in  many  instances. 

I  need  mention  only  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  Bonneville 
project  on  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri  River  as  steps  in  the  greatest  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  irrigation  programs  ever  undertaken  by 
any  government  anywhere.  Boulder  Dam,  which  harnesses  the 
Colorado  River,  has  been  completed  and  put  Into  operation  ahead 
of  schedule,  and  campletion  of  the  significant  Tennessee  'Valley 
development  is  proceeding  rapidly. 

Tlteodore  Roo.sevelt  in  his  autobiography  says  that  the  first 
work  he  took  up  wiien  he  became  President  was  that  of  reclama- 


tion.    Prior    to    the    Reclamation    Act 
private     auspices,    but    from     1902    the 


all    irrigation    was    under 
Federal    Government    has 


taken  the  leadership  in  this  major  field  of  conservation  through 
tne  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  successful  conquering  of 
the  desert  by  husbanding  for  it  life-giving  water  has  given  birth  to 
a  specialized  agriculture  which  .nas  made  possible  homes  and  a 
hvehhood   for   many  thou.=ands   of   our  population. 

The  Gufley  Coal  Act  .setting  up  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion is  an  efTon  of  this  administration  to  conserve  our  eupp'v  of 
coal  and  to  prou-ct  our  miners. 

Under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Control  Act  we  have  made  progress  <ar 
beyond  our  earlier  expectations  toward  saving  what  remains  of  the 
public  range,  with  the  result  that  stabilization  of  the  Iive-^Tck 
Industry  is  in  sight  at  last.  This  act,  adminis'ered  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  is  one  of  the  most  important  single  conserva- 
tion mea.'iures  ever  enacted  by  the  Congress 

The  interest  of  otir  people"  m  the  enlargement  and  development 
of  our  national  park  system  has  shown  a  tremendou.=  crowth  during 
the  past  5  years  Attesting  this  is  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
year  more  than  15.000,000  persons,  or  about  one  person  in  every 
eight  of  our  population,  visited  our  national  parks  and  m.onuments 

The  p.'XJductlon  and  sale  of  "hot"  oil  in  our  largest  field  -n  east 
Texa.s  has  been  virtually  stopped  as  a  result  of  cooperation  between 
the  r>partment  of  the  Interior  and  the  State  of  Texas  and  it  is  my 
observation  that  our  people,  including  those  m  the  oil  industry  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  petroleum  is  an  irreplaceable 
resource  that  should  be  conserved  at  all  costs 

It  is  not  by  mere  chance  that  it  has  remained  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  take  the  lead  in  the  present -da  v  con- 
servation movement.  This  Department  does  not  consider  con- 
servation the  mere  hoarding  of  cur  resources.  'While  the  Interior 
Department  is  fully  alive  to  the  imperative  necessity  cf  protecting 
and  preserving  all  of  our  natural  resources,  it  does' not  hold  that 
conservation  is  incompatible  with  a  continued  growth  cf  the 
country.  Just  the  opposite  is  the  fact  We  believe  that  conserva- 
tion will  make  for  a  greater  enhancement  cf  otir  country  m  the 
future  than  would  a  policy  of  continued  exploitation  "  It  will 
provide  substitute  fertile  lands  for  the  acres  of  the  Dust  Bowl 
which  are  the  result  of  improvident  farming  It  will  permit  de- 
centralization and  the  breaking  up  of  our  congested  areas,  so  that 
we  may  free  ourselves  from  those  a.'eas  which,  because  of  over- 
crowding, breed  sickness  and  crime 

Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  holds  that  we  must  rephrase 
the  philosophy  of  the  past  with  respect  to  the  handling  of  our 
natural  resources  We  must  inculcate  as  a  fundamental  tenet  of 
Americanism  the  belief  that  the  proper  development  of  our  form 
of  government  carries  with  it  the  cbllgatlcn  to  u.se  Nature  s  gifts 
prudently  so  that  all  the  people  may  benefit— not  onlv  those  of 
today  but  those  of  tomorrow  and  the  day  after  I  think  it  is 
time  that  in  our  schools,  both  grammar  and  secondary  and  in  otir 
colleges  as  well,  we  should  inculcate  more  vigorously  an  under- 
standing of  the  m.agnltude  and  the  importance  of  the  problem,  of 
proper  husbandry  of  soil  and  water  and  minerals. 

None  of  the  gains  for  con.servation  that  have  been  cited  have 
been  won  without  a  stiff  fight  against  special  privilege  And  what 
has  been  true  in  the  past  is  true  today.  No  administration  or 
President  may  advocate  a  change  of  policy  curtailing  special 
privilege  without  melting  the  trained  seals  'of  that  privilege  to 
shrill  barks.  Professional  viewers-with-alarm  m  our  country  are 
a  hardy,  perennial  crop.  And  usually  the  alarm  that  is  arou-^ed 
and  proclaimed  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  the  stake  involved. 
which.  In  the  case  of  what  remains  cf  our  natural  resources  still 
runs  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 

W^hat  other  Presidents  were  confronted  with  in  the  past  v,h(-n 
they  engaged  the  exploiters  in  behalf  of  the  people  Pre=;ident 
Roo.sevelt  is  experiencing  today.  As  part  of  his  well-conceived  and 
well  worth-while  plan  to  reorganize  the  executive  depa.'-tm.en-s  m 
the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economv,  he  ha.s  propcsed  that  the 
name  of  the  Departm.ent  of  the  Interior  be  chanced  to  that  of 
Departm.ent  of  Conservation  Such  a  change  would  mean  that 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  conservation  of  our  national 
resources  would  be  made  the  respcrtsibility  of  a  m.ajor  department 
of  the  Government.  Naturally  we  find  this  proposal  bitterly  op- 
posed by  those  who  have  been  given  special  privileges  in  the'  past 
with  respect  to  our  lands  and  forests  and  mines;  those  who  want 
to  continue  to  exploit  these  and  other  resources  for  tht  ir  personal 
enrichment. 

It  would  not  help  their  cause  if  those  who  fell  the  forests,  ex- 
hatist  the  oils  and  minerals,  or  covet  for  power  and  irrigation  such 
water  as  they  have  not  already  seized  stood  out  in  the  open  to  fi^.;ht 
President  Roosevelt's  conservation  plans  They  fi!id  it  better  to 
work  by  indirection;  to  make  use  of  a  sincere  btit  misguided  zealot. 
Let  us  see  how  the  exploiters  operate  and,  seeing,  admire  their 
cleverness. 

There  was  a  figure  prominently  associated  with  Tlieodore  Roose- 
velt in  establishing  his  conservation  policies.  I  refer  to  GifTord 
Pinchot.  once  head  of  the  Forest  Service  and  more  recently  Senator- 
reject  of  Pennsylvania.  He  did  excellent  service  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  but  for  many  years,  because  of  his  political  proclivi- 
ties, he  has  not  had  much  time  to  devote  to  the  thing  that  brought 
him  fame.  In  fact,  he  has  become  the  Lot's  wife  of  the  conservation 
movement.  He  has  not  looked  ahead  for  20  years.  And  yet  Mr. 
Pinchot,  despite  his  lack  of  vision,  still  serves  some  use  m  the 
conservation  movement.     We   need   guldeposts,   even   if   they   lead 
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many  miles  back  Into  the  past 
earded  as  a  crusader  merely  because 
followed  a  Peter  the  Hermit.     Now 
old  hobbyhorse,  but  he  is  facing 
the   horse.     In  truth,  Pinchot   is  nol 
Quixote. 

That  Pmchot's  role  In  the 
of  one   who  looks  through   a  rear-v 
bitter   attacks   that   he   makes  upon 
threatenms:  the  position  he  asserts 
the  self-annointed  Messiah  of 
has  never  been  so  well  exemplified  aj 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  which  was 
The  speech  that  he  made  on  that 
good  taste  of  which  might  well  be 
organization  that,  in  theory  at  least 

Mr.  Pinchot  has  been  busy  Jltteriijg 
declaring  that  if  tlie  President's 
should  pass  in  the  interest  of  a 
the  Government's  business,  the 
ferred  to  the  new  Department  of 
slightest  notion  whether  the  Presid* 
should  make  the  shift,  the  entire 
would  be  sent  to  the  new  departmeii 
est  Service  is  under  civil  service 
tion  as  a  unit  manned  by  civil 
I  know  that  even  In  his  excitement 
imply  that  the  able  and  honorable 
in   the   Department   of   Agriculture 
honorable  in  the  Department  of 
Pmchot   will   concede    that   I   have 
service  since  I  became  Secretary  of 
appointments  that   lay  outside  of 
believe. 

In  his  Lzaak  'Walton  League 
and  Judiciously"  made  this  stateme 
"I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  t 
of  the  national  parks — and  I  xindeijl 
Interior  Department  has  never  had 
o"A-ned  natural  resource  that  i:  has 
defiled." 

I    c!o    r.rt    care    to    banciy    unexpurte 
friend.     He  ha.=.  specialii:ed  so  long 
become  an  ouU-^tar.ding  e.x:pert  m  ih 
is   that   the   people   cf   this  country 
with  the  various  bureaus  and  divisi: 
Interior    for    those    bureaus    and    dn 
from  me. 

It  seems  to  me  so  obvious  as  not  t 
servation  -x-ould  be  greatly  advanced 
sibility    of    the    great    Department 
Clifford   Pinchot — and    in    this 
active  ccoperaLion  of  Col.  William  B. 
intere.sts  of  the  country— supports 
union  there  is  strength.    For  some 
he   wants  to  keep   the  conservation 
separate,  disunited,  and  antagonistic 
of   overlapplni^   and    inefSciency,    wit 
exploitation. 

In    a    .-speech    before    the    American 
months    ago    Mr.    Pinchot    delivered 
President's   reorganization   plan   and 
me.     He  referred  to  the  proposed 
"Ickes'  folly"     He  misrepresents  me 
ment   of   Agriculture,  the   national 
and  mi?credits  me  with  a  bump  of 
power  even  greater  than  his  own 
ing  inscription  to  me  In  his  book  Jus' 
to  me  in  July  1936: 

"To  Harold  Ickes,  whose  courage 
have  made  him   one  of  the   most   ol 
his  time,   with  the  affection  and 
Pinchot." 

Do  you  wonder  that  some  question 
can  abandon  during  political  campalgr 
who   yesterday   fought   the   great 
with    ruthless    exploitation,    and 
Avenue  arm  m  arm  with  them;   who 
fanner  and  the  workingman  and  at 
cal   control   of   Pennsylvania  with 
lobbyist  of  them  all  for  the  biggest  ir 
Mr.  Pinchot  is  preparing  to  run  again 
sylvanla,  or  for  an  even  higher  office 
criticism    of    the    Department    of    th( 
campaign  develops,  except  as  it  may 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  that 
President's  proposal  for  a  United 
tion.  in  which  there  might  be  concen 
ties  for  the  prudent  use  and 
Some  24  States  already  have  conserva 
sions,  and  their  business  of 
qullly  and  efficiently.    Once  the  feud 
ago.  which  is  kept  alive  by  such  men 
nlzfd  for  the  false  obstacle  that  It  Is  tc 
sense   in   handling  our  remaining  n 
cleared  for  beneficial  legislation     Ther 
comfortable  existence  in  America  will 
years.      And    man,    who   has   already 
conquered  himself. 


a  man   can  hardly  be  re- 

\  quarter  of  a  centtiry  ago  he 

,  Pinchot  is  again  astride  his 

tail  instead  of  the  head  of 

a  Lancelot  but  only  a  Don 


movement  is  purely  that 

mirror  is  attested  by  the 

anyone   whom  he  regards  as 

IS  of  right  to  be  regarded  as 

This  attitude  of  his 

at  the  annual  convention  of 

held  in  Chicago  last  spring. 

was  ptirely  political,  the 

questioned  by  any  member  of  an 

is  above  political  controversy. 

his  way  about  the  country 

re(^rganization   bill   passes,   as   it 

efficient   administration  of 

national  forests  might  be  trans- 

Cpnservation.     I   have   not  the 

nt  would  do  this;    but   If  he 

inel  of  the  Forest  Service 

t.     It  happens  that  the  For- 

it  would  continue  to  func- 

personnel   as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Pinchot  did  not  mean  to 

oyees  of  the  Forest  Service 

would    be    any    less    able   and 

.•ation.     I   think  that   Mr. 

pheld    the    principle    oi    civil 

the  Interior,  even   in   making 

law   in   which   I  so   firmly 


an  1 

-ser-v  ice 


spee<:h,   Mr.   Pinchot   ■■temperately 


lat.  with  a  possible  exception 

'me   the   word   'pcssible^— tlie 

control   ci    a   single    pubiitly 

not    devastated,   wa.sted.   and 


or 

interest 
B.  G 
tte 
reaso 


luni  ber 
tods  y 


t:ie 
Jos?ph 


S3r 
theie 
Sta  ;es 


governm<  nt 
cf 


atural 


^ted    epithets    with    my    old 

calling   names  tha,t   hj   nas 

art.     All  that  I  cure  ;o  .~ay 

lave   had   tc  j   m.my   contacts 

i-s  cf  the  Department  of  the 

sions    to    need    any    defense 


require  argument  that  con- 
if  it  is  made  a  major  re.spon- 

the    Nation, •!    Grvernment. 

ingly  enough,  he  has  the 
Greeley  and  the  great  lumber 

bizftrre  theory  that  in  dis- 
5on  that  I  cannot  under3La.nd 
ictivities  of   the   Gc\ernmrnt 

His  is  an  ardent  advocacy 

its   consequent    waste    and 

Forestry    Association    some 

another    tirade    against    the 

made   slurring   references   to 

Department  of  Cor.3ervatia'i   as 

IS  a  despoiler  of  the  Depart- 

forests,   and  the   public   range. 

acquisitiveness   and   greed   for 

Tjiis  in  the  face  of  the  fol'.ow- 

Flshing  Talk,  whi:h  he  sent 

ctinscience,  and  common  s-.;nse 

tstandmg   public   servant.*   of 

ad4iiration  of  his  friend  GiiTord 


;he  sincerity  of  this  man  v,-ho 

s  his  interest  in  conservation; 

Interests,   charging    them 

walks    down    Pennsylvania 

proclaims  his  interest  in  the 

same  lime  plots  for  politi- 

R.   Grundy,   the   greatest 

terests?     I  suppose  now  that 

'or  the  governorship  of  Penn- 

There  will  be  less  and  less 

Interior    from    him    as    his 

ve  his  political  interests. 

is  nothing  startling  in  the 

i  Department  of  Conserva- 

1  rated  existing  Federal  actlvl- 

on  of  our  nattiral  resources? 

ion  departments  or  commis- 

apparently  goes  on  tran- 

over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

as  Pinchot,  Is  rightly  recog- 

good  government  and  sound 

ral   assets,   the   way  will   be 

the  horizon  of  a  decent  and 

be  extended  by  thousands  of 

conquered  Nature,   will   have 


Birthright  of  Natural-Horn  Citizens  of  the  United 

States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF    Ll-Mi 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UXITFD  STATES 
Friday,  November  19  degislatnr  daxj  of  Tuesday.  November 


I 


16*.   1937 


E'ECISION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IN  THE  CASE  OF  MARIE 
ELIZABETH  ELG  AGAINST  I-'HANCEb  PERKINS,  SECRETARY 
OF  LABOR 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  UUih.     Mr    Pre.sident,  I  a."?k  unanimous 

con.sent  to  have  in.sprtfd  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
recent  decision  of  thf  Dii^tnci  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  app^'annR  in  the  Washington  Law 
Reporter  of  November  12.  1937,  with  a  statement  of  the  case 
Frepar'd  by  the  editors  of  the  Law  Rfporter.  This  deci5ion  is 
ii  conformity  with  legislation  now  {x-nding  before  the  Senate 

Immigration  Committee  v.hic!^.  I  introduced  last  session S. 

1169— profcc'ing  the  inviolable  birthrich^  of  na*ural-bom 
cit.zen-s  of  the  United  States.  Thc:ef(,re  I  brhcve  ihe  decision 
tD  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  Cong:es.^. 

There  b^'ing  no  objection,  fhr  statement  and  deci-sion  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ai  follows: 

I:i  MariF  Elicabrth  E!o  v.  Frances  Pcrkirs.  Serrcta^v  of  Libo- 
fr  aL.  EciU'.ty  No.  63403.  in  the  District  Court  of  the  Unit^'d  States 
lor  tr.e  District  of  Columbia,  a  bill  was  tiled  for  a  declara'.orv 
Judgment  that  the  phuntiflf  Is  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  Unted 
States,  for  an  injunction  again'^t  the  Secntarv  -  f  Lab^-r  a.".d  the 
Actlny  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  N.aunili/'rtTion  restrrHn- 
ing  '.hem  from  takmg  any  action  to  deport  the  pla:r.'.iff  and  for  an 
injunction  restraining  the  Secretary  of  State  f-om  niik::  g  anv 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  plalnt:ff  i.t  not  a  citizen  and' from 
refusing  the  p'amtifT  a  passport  on  that  ground 

Th  '  bill  alieecd  that  the  plaintiff  was  bom  In  New  York  Stat« 
::i  rJ07,  that  durinp  all  her  life  she  has  been  a  citizen,  that  she 
I  ever  married  .md  had  never  committed  anv  art  of  ox- .itrlaiion- 
tha'  in  1928.  beiore  plain".rT  was  21  years  of  aee  and'  whtlr  tp- 
sidin?  with  her  parents  In  Sweden,  where  she  wa.'s  takc-n  bv  ner 
I)arents  when  she  was  4  years  old.  she  had  Inqu  red  of  the  pioper 
juth' Title;  as  to  the  course  to  pursue  in  c;rder  to  return  to  this 
(ountr:,-:  that  --he  was  advised  by  the  vice  cnn-ul  cf  the  Un'tod 
State-;  that  If  she  returned  before  she  was  21  vears  of  aee  her  bir»h 
cert.ficate  and  identification  papers  were  all  the  evidence  required 
for  rientry.  but  if  she  wanted  to  return  after  she  became  of  mf 
she  should  applv  for  a  passport:  that  she  applied  for  a  pa.s'iport" 
vv-hi'h  w.is  ;p-u"d  on  July  22.  1929 

The  bill  further  alleged  that  after  she  received  this  pnspport 
I>laintiff  came  to  the  United  States  and  wfus  admitted  that  on 
April  8.  1935.  she  received  a  notice  from  the  Department  of  Lnbor 
^dvl.sme  her  that  she  was  illegally  remainlne  in  the  United  S^te.s 
because  .she  w:us  not  a  citizen  thereof,  and  since  that  date  had  b(^n 
Threatenfd  with  deportation. 

The  defendants  moved  to  dlsmls^^  the  bill,  and  thf;  motion  wa.8 
heard  by  Mr.  Justice  Bailey,  who,  on  November  1  1937  fi'ed  the 
inllowtni:  memorandum  dismissing  the  bill  as  to  the  Secret arv  of 
otate  and  overrul.ng  the  motion  as  to  the  other  defendants. 

ATEMORANDt'M    OF    OPIVHOTI 

w",w"  n^otlcn  -0  dismiss  will  be  stistalncd  as  to  the  defend.ant 
Hull  for  the  rea.son  that  the  court  will  not  undertake  by  manda- 
mus to  compel  the  ls.suancc  of  a  passport,  nor  to  control  by  means 
(K  a  dec  aratory  Judgment  the  action  of  one  whose  function  1*  is 
io  consider  and  decide  whether  or  not  a  passport  .-hculd  l«-ue 

"According  to  the  allegations  of  the  bill,  the  Department  of 
™",  Q.%''"'^''^7'v,*^^'^  plaintiff  that  she  Is  illegally  wlthm  the 
United  Stat'^s  and  has  required  her  to  leave  the  United  States  and 
in  case  of  her  not  going  she  would  be  deported  as  an  alien  '  He- 
only  recourse  would  be  to  submit  to  arrest  and  then  -eek  the 
issuance  of  a  writ  cf  habeas  corpus  I  think  that  this  b-lorc-.;  to 
a  class  of  cases  for  which  a  declaratory  Judirment  Is  ern!-'icnilv 
liulted.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  court  could  enjoin  the  actinn 
(5f  the  Department  of  Labor.  'Where  there  is  sxuh  a  concrete  ca-=e 
admitting  of  an  immediate  and  definite  detcrm.inaMcn  of  the  kgal 

"Wr^fH^^K^^P^L"''^-',  '\'   ^"^   adversary   proceeding    upon   the   facts 
•i  leged.    the    Judicial    function    m.ay    be    appropriately    exercised 
although  the  adjudication  of  the  rights  of  the  litigants  may  not 
rcqiar"   the   award  of  process  or  the   paj-ment   of  damages'    i  Aetna 
Life  Ins    Co.  v.  Haicn-th,  U.  S    Sup.  Ct  .  Mar.   1,   1937)  "       ^  "* 

"The  bill  allegrs  that  ?he  was  born  In  tne  United  State<=  was 
-aken  durln.":  h<T  minority  by  her  parfn^s  to  Sweden  V/ithln  a 
year  after  her  attaining-  her  majority  and  without  having  re- 
nounced her  allegiance  to  this  counirv  she  came  to  this  country 
I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  her  father  may  have  become  a 
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cltl7,en  of  Sweden  can  deprive  hfr  cf  her  riclv.s  as  a  nutive-born 
cUiZ'T.  Of  the  L  nited  States,  even  thouch  under  the  laws  cf  Sweden 
she  may  be  trrattd  m  that  country  a.-^  a  citizen  of  it. 

"The   motion    to   dismiss    will    therefore    be    sustained    as    to    the 
defendant  Hull,   in  other  rc-pects  cverruit-d   ' 


Independent  Courts  or  Dictatorship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Monday.  Not^mber  15.  1937 

Mr.  PETniNGILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Vargas  Abolishes  All 
Federal  Courts  in  Brazil."  Such  is  the  headline  in  last 
night's  paper  The  As.sociated  Press  dispatch  from  Flio  de 
Janeiro,  dateci  November  18,  goes  on  to  say: 

President  G(  tullo  Vargas  tightened  his  grip  on  Brazil  today 
through  a  decree  abolishing  F>deral  court^s  m  the  nation's  20 
States  •  •  •  The  new  Brazilian  con>^titution  abolished  State 
and  National  eci<:latures  and  gave  Vargas  supreme  administra- 
Tlv.-  powers  .ht  The  same  Tim*",  a  national  political  party  that 
would  make  ErazU  a  one-party  Stale,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Vargis,  was  reported  being  formed  to  support  his  new 
reglm.e 

Fa&ci.sm  ha.5  come  to  America, 

It  came  as  it  came  in  Europe,  by  destro>nng  courts  and 
parLamentarj  government.  All  this  is  present  fact  in  what 
was  once  the  second  largest  Repubbc  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Todays  headlines  may  be  more  eloquent  than  the  argu- 
ment's of  ]a.st  .spring  in  telling  what  the  Supreme  Court  fight 
was  all  about 

Or  shall  I  say  "what  the  f^ght  is  about"?  For  the  fight  is 
still  ahead  of  us.  The  struggle  is  not  ended.  It  will  take 
some  new  form,  but  the  objective  will  be  the  same — to  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  the  courts — and  that  is  to  destroy 
the  Constitution  itself.  Recent  sj)eechcs  by  men  in  high 
place  in  and  out  of  pubhc  service  show  plainly  that  what 
we  have  now  ;s  an  armistice  only. 

For  those  who  still  believe  in  con.nitutional  government. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  there  is  but  one  practical  weapon 
for  its  defense— to  give  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  elections 
next  3'ear  to  those  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  resisted 
the  first  assault. 

If  they  come  back,  the  Constitution  stays:  if  they  are 
defeated,  our  children,  if  not  ourselves,  will  read  other  head- 
lines like  those  from  Brazil,  but  closer  home. 


Tenager**  Dickmann,  or  Second  Jefferson 
Memorial,  St.  Louis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  19.  1937 

Mr.  LAMBI:rtsON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  under  an 
extension  of  remarks,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  plea  to  the 
President  to  cancel  the  executive  order  of  December  21,  1935. 
allocating  $6,150,000  toward  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
$30,000,000  second  memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

This  memorial  proposition  is  so  rotten  it  stinks  to  the 
heavens.  Like  buzzards  hovering  over  the  decaying  carcass 
of  a  dead  an  mal.  there  are  still  people  who  are  trying  to 
speed  up  the  building  of  this  useless  project. 

Withm  the  last  few  days  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  Bernard  Dickmann,  accompanied  by  his  city  coun- 
selor, Edgar  K.  Wayman,  has  arrived  in  Washington  to  con- 
fer with  Federal  officials  in  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  order  to  find  new  ways  and 
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means  to  proceed  with  a  pr  -jei  •  against  which  there  are 
suits  pending  m  the  Federal  courts  and  which  I  am  firmly 
convmcoa  is  both  an  unlawful  and  ■unconstitutional  under- 
taking as  presently  set  up. 

It  is  surprising,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  the  viwc-  ct  S* 
Louis  and  the  city  counselor  still  willing  to  plav  the  game 
of  the  memorial  promoters,  still  wilhng  to  force  m.any  busi- 
nessmen  and   taxpayers   of  St.   Louis   into  insolvencv    that 
this  propo-al,  permeated  with  fraud,  graft,  and  corruption 
may  be  rushed  to  completion. 

According  to  late  advices  I  am  informed  that  besides  the 
visit  of  the  mayor  and  the  city  counselor  to  Washington  the 
United  States  district  attorney  in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Blanto'n  is 
also  on  the  way  here  to  try  his  hand  in  ur.scrambling  the  legal 
tangles  which  confound  the  memorial  promoters  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  unusual  circumstances  which  surround 
this  whole  memorial  matter  prom.pts  me  to  coin  a  new  word 
to  fit  the  situation.  That  word  is  '-fenager."  The  word  is 
from  two  much-used  words,  "fenagler"  and  "reneger " 
The  colloquialism  being  "fenager."  Now,  a  "fenager"  is  one 
who  would  help  m  creatmg  a  situation  costly  to  others  but 
which  the  creator  would  be  personally  unwiUmg  to  support 
financially  were  he  called  on  so  to  do. 

This  about  describes  the  activities  of  the  mavor  of  St  Louis 
and  his  city  counselor  in  behalf  of  the  memorial  promoters. 
St.  Louis  has  other  far  more  important  problems  than  the 
building  of  m.emonals  to  solve.  The  most  important  problem 
that  confronts  St.  Louis  today  is  a  restoration  of  its  own 
citizens'  confidence  and  respect  for  its  courts  of  justice. 

Then,  too,  St.  Louis  is  facing  an  acute  relief  situation  for 
the  coming  winter.     This  should  demand  the  mavor's  mime- 
diate  attention.     For  more  than  2  years  the  people  of  St. 
Louis  who  cry  for  work  and  bread  have  been  baited  with  the 
prom.ise  of  putting  5,000  men  to  work  on   the  river  front, 
which  the  promoters  know  is  an  inipossibility,  for  the  money 
now  available  for  the  scheme  would  barely  be  enough  to  pur- 
chase the  ground  alone.     Thus  have  they  abused  public  confi- 
dence and  offered  the'man  who  cries  for  a  loaf  of  bread  a  stone. 
Mr.  Speaker,  two  distmguished  and  honorable  Members  of 
the   House  of  Representatives   are  members   of   the   United 
States  Territorial  Expansion  Memorial   Commission,   which 
was  created  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Seventv-third  Con- 
gress  to   formulate   plans  for   the   St.   Louis  memorial.     To 
these  distijiguished   gentlemen  I  commend  my  remarks  on 
various  occasions  during  the  first  session  of  the  present  Con- 
gress.    After  acquainting  themselves  with  all  the  elements  of 
fraud,  graft,  and  corruption  in  connection  with  the  memorial 
promotion  and  the  attendant  bond  issue  election  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  1935,  in  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  if  either  of  these  gentlem.en 
are  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  promotion  should  be 
investigated  by  Congress,  then  I  will  submit  to  them  a  full 
record  of  the  manipulations  of  the  courts  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
grand  jury  rigging  which  has  taken  place,  so  that  those  who 
committed  crimes  against  the  people  of  Missouri  and  the 
United  States  of  America  can  walk  the  streets  of  St.  Louis 
as  unreachable   examples  of   those   who   as  members   of   a 
corrupt  political  dynasty  flaunt  the  law  with  impunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  me  at  the  last  session. 


Dedication  of  the  James  Wilson  and   Seaman  A. 
Knapp  Memorial   Arches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  19.  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  A.  FRANK  LE\'ER  ON  NOVEMBER   17.   1937 


Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 


I, 
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address  of  A.  Frank  Lever  at 
Wilson  and  Seaman  A.  Knapp  A 
of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D. 
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Mr.   Chairman.   Mr.   Secretary   W 
have   come   to   dedicate   the   James 
Memorial  Arches,  impressive  tributes 
names  they  bear. 

Our   Capital   City  Is  dotted   with 
commemorate  the   services  of  our 
statesmen,  poets,  artists,  leaders 

This   day    is    significant    in    that 
national    recogniiicn    of    agricultural 
and  that,   in  this  field,  there  may 
of  service  worthy  of  a  nation's 

We  do  not  think  of  the  saintlj 
contributed  anything  out  of  the 
America.  Rather,  we  think  of  him 
of  the  Nation,  broke  forever  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  who.  mc 
history,  healed  the  gaping  wounds 
fortunate   fratricidal  strife  of  three 

And  yet,  one  of  the  very  first 
ured  by  the  chain  of  events  that 
as  epoch-making  in  the  annals  of 
life 

He   appointed   James  Wilson   as 
Cab.net. 

That  fact  brought  together  Jame; 
as  coiaborers  on  a  national  scale  in 
economic  field  of  agriculture,  and  t 
currents  that  even  yet  have  not  run 
as  to  defy  the  checkmating;  eflcrts  o 
He  llnkeci  together  In  service  nr> 
of   agriculture   as   is   Webster's 
separable  States."     No  roil   call  of 
omiT   the  names  James  Wilson  and 
them.     They  stand  towermgly  amoi 
they  stana  together,  complementary 
the  others  association. 

There  i.s  remarkable  slmi'nrity  !n 
Each  had  his  baptism  of  "agricult 
prolific    contnbutcr    to    agricultural 
thinking. 

Th^lr  preparation  began  in  the  c. 
Identical  paths  through  all  the  prcc 
and  suprem.e  tasks  to  which  each 
impuls>36  fcingularly  alike,  focusing 
common    objective — an   enriched 
enough,    beran   The   buiidine   of  his 
shadows  of  llf^^ — Wilson  at  G2.  Knapp 

Wilson    became    the    organizer, 
the  reai  architect  of  the  United  Stafc 
Knapp,  th-?  conceiver  of  a  sy.'^tcra  of 
of  a  method  of  teaching  it,  de.=lgned 
of  the  average  farm,  the  average 
under  the  environment  of  each 
breath   of  life   into   the   orgamc   ac 
Agriculture  as  did  Sir  Christopher  ^\ 
and    Knapp    as    certainly    fni-ndcd 
Thomas   Jeff-^rson,   in   his   charter 
win  from  history  the  distinction  of 
man  to  associate  agriculture  and  sc 

They   be-an    their    work    each    wi 
predicated  upon  the  fonnula  that  ' 
best   serves   its   rtiral   lif"."     That   f 
Star  of  their  every  though:  and  un 

Wilson  sought  to  scrv..-  ag/icultun 
est  agricul^'ural  rese-irch  institution 
Its  agencies  and  dis^overi-s  within 
woman,  of  the  farm.     Ke  said 

"The  agricultural  scientist  is  v,-ork 
the  field,  tca-hing  him    he  Ir.t^'s  of  N 
before  the  b^.'^t  results  c^.n  be  re: 
of  the  f:.rm  that  is  not  being  cnlive 

Knapp  u.sed  his  own  new  meth-d 
tirn   .".nd   hi5  m.-de  cf  teaching  it 
homes  of  the  farm  families  of  the  N 
mental--  were,   as  he  says: 

"To  deve'op  the  resourc's,  incre; 
landscape^:  bri?:hten  the  hrmcs  an. 
edge  of  helpful  things,  and  to  roadj 
the  country  home,  and  to  put  rum'. 

To    them    tl-..?    mechan'cs    of    the 
lncide<:tal  m  the  enrichment  cf  the 
boys  and  girls,  engaged  in  it.     Thci 
humanitle,-= — people      That    this    si 
understanding.     They  were  of  the  .sc 
livmj.   they  were  farmers  and  knew 
pcopl'^      It  wr.5  always  flr~t  *he  farrr 

They   believed   in  the   inherent  di 
culture  as  a  calling.     They  war.ted 
agreed  that  before  anything  worth  w 
they  would  have  to  devise  a  prcgra^i 
to  know  itself:   to  appraise  its 
ships:   to  substitute  pride  in  itself 
ferlorlty   complex,"     They  knew 


lace,   distlngi.il.=hed   guest":,   we 

Wilson  and   Seaman  A.  Knapp 

to  the  work  of  the  men  whose 

memorials   and   monument^;   to 

military  and   naval   heroes,  our 

mqn  and  women,  of  every  calling. 

It    marks    the    first    distinctive 

leadership    in    this    country, 

be  developed  that   high  degree 


William    McKinley   as   having 

ordinary    to    the    rural    life    of 

as  a  godly  man.  who,  as  head 

cruel    power    of    Spain    in    the 

•e  than  any   individual   in   our 

of    our   unnecessary    and    un- 

quarters  cf  a  century  ago, 

5  Of  his  administration,   mer;.':- 

lias  followed,  must  be  regarded 

jLmerican  agriculture  and  n.ral 


Secretary   cf   Agriculture   in   his 


Wilson  and  Seaman  A.  Knapp 

the  scientific,  sociological,  and 

unconsciou.'^ly  set  m  motion 

their  courses,  and  ar"  so  strong 

small  and  overcauriou.?  mind- 

as  mseparable  in  the  history 

eri::ation.    "A    Union    of    m- 

igncultui-al   statesmanship   can 

Ser.man  A    Knapp  or  separate 

.g  its  brichtrsi  luminaries  and 

of  each  other,  each  greater  by 


farmer 
I'or 


fDr 
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?ach' d 

red 


econcm 
for 


thty 


dedication  of  the  Jamc,3 
emoria!  Arches,  Department 
C,  on  November   17,   1937: 


th?  ll'c  histories  cf  the.sc  men. 
1  fire"  m  The  S*rf»-e  dT  Iowa, 
leadership    and    of    unafraid 


en  furrow  and  followed  almost 

'sses  of  equipment  for  the  final 

called.     They  were  moved  by 

imately  and  always  upon  the 

life.      Each.    too.    strangely 

cathedral   in   the   len^.heninp 

at  70. 

i^spirer.    and    director:    in    fact, 

es  Department  of  Agriculture: 

adult  education  and  fashioner 

to  meet  the  everyday  prablem,s 

,  and  the  average  farm,  home 

Wilson   as  surely   blew   the 

creating   the   rx-partnvnt   of 

ren  build  St.  Pauls  Cathedral: 

th"    Extension    Service    a.^    did 

the   University   of   Vl-ginia. 

mg  the  first  A.n-ierican  states- 

cntific  education. 

:.h    a    wcll-deflr.cd    philo.iophy. 

le  serves  his  country  b~^t  V.-ho 

mdamental   is   the   Bethlehem 

clertaking. 

by  building  for  it  'the  great- 
m  the  world"  and  by  puUing 
the  reach   of  every   m.an   and 


ing  by  the  side  of  the  toiler  in 

vure  that  must  be  undejstood 

There  is  not  a  department 

by  this  research." 
of  carrying  hi.--  kind  of  ttl'i-a- 

to   th:-   f.^m.s  and    into   the 
tlion.     His  objective  in  funda- 
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.sp   the   harvests,   im.prow   the 
flood  the  people  with  knowl- 
ast  agriculture,  to  reconstruct 
lie  upon  a  higher  plane." 
farm    was    important    only    as 
lives  of  the  men  and  women. 
■  first  concern  was  with  broad 
Id    be    so    is    not    diff.cult    of 
by  b.r*h.  training,  and  actual 
'arm  life  and  believed  in  farm 
man  and  the  farm  woman, 
suity  and  importance   cf   agri- 
armers  to  believe  in  it.     They 
could  come  of  their  effort's 
that  would  spur  agricmlture 
ic  and  sociological  relation- 
its  age-old,  deadening,  "in- 
had   to  sell   agrlcultiire   to 


it.-elf  before  they  could  sell  to  It  the  things  thiv  wer^^  project ln<; 
for  its  betterment.  They  believed  In  the  right  of  farm  men  and 
women  to  have  the  things  that  belonged  to  th^m  and  to  exerriso 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  power  commensurate  with  their  contri- 
butions to  it.  and  they  wanted  farm  men  and  women  to  believe  it. 
Both  subscribed  unreservedly  to  the  underlying  thesis  of  the 
first  MoiTill  Act  that  "the  people  of  the  land  mu^t  recc.VL  an  educa- 
tion adapted  to  their  purposes."  They  believed,  however,  in  a 
broader  democratization  of  Its  principle  to  include  the  doctrine 
that  science  and  education  should  be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible 
onto  every  farm  and  Into  every  home  and  into  all  the  lives  of  those 
engaged  in  every  sort  of  agricultuial  enterprise,  Knapp  sold  WUsorx 
his  idea  of  objective  teaching  so  completely  that  Wilscn  thereafter 
backed  him  unqualifiedly. 

0\it  of  this  b<^cran  another  and  different  era  In  afn'i<^-i'*tiral  thlnk- 
:...:  and  Iciidfr-'i  ::i      A  new  field  of  exploration  lay  ahead. 

Tliey  had  nrj  ianp  of  experience  to  guide  them,  but  what  of  li? 
They  wer°  pathfinders,  unorthodox  In  their  thinking  i.lonecr.s  in 
'heir  undertakings,  crusaders  In  their  methods.  Frowning  fronts 
of  uncharted  courses  brought  no  trepidation  to  their  hearts 

Genius  is  lured  by  the  unbeaten  path.  Tlie  wilderne.ss  irtrtsrue'? 
It.  the  unknown  fascinates  It.  Genius  is  erpkr-ative.  rtstle-^s.  always 
alert,  always  unsatisfied.  Smugne-'^s.  complacency,  sialic,  are  antith- 
er^es  of  It.  Genius  Is  a  moving  force,  aff.rmatlve,  aegrrs^ive, 
virile.  It's  bugler  has  never  learned  to  •»ound  the  notes  of  "Halt" 
or  "Retreat.  ■  It  is  always  "Forward!"  This  wa.-,  W.lson  and  Knapp. 
They  proposed  and  projected  m.ajor  reformations  in  the  NaUi>n's 
basic  indv^stry,  and  time  is  only  now  beginning  to  unfold  the  epic 
of  their  achievements  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  their  wi.rk 
has  gone  into  every  agricultural  home  and  comn.un.-y  m  America 
and  madt  them  happier  and  better  places  to  live  .n 

The  motivating  phllcscphies  that  shaped  the  live.-  i.nd  activities 
of  Wilson  and  Knapp  are  most  suggestive  of  the  d"'p  '  nrre:  ts  that 
lay  beneath  the  philosophies  and  activities  of  tliat  !;ii>-,  un- 
fathomable of  all  American  statesmen.  Tlic  moving  impulse  if 
Lin,'cln  s  life  was  his  faith  In  the  common  m.an.  lis  love  for  thti 
!-iwIy  and  humble,  and  his  passionate  struggle  to  help  them, 
"God  mtif^t  love  the  poor,  because  he  m.ade  so  many  ':^f  thpm." 
Greatness  has  seemed  always  to  feed  upon  and  to  grow  out  nf  the 
passion  for  service  for  the  inarticulate  masses  of  the  necpie.  whcwe 
welfare  and  h?.pplnc;:s  have  constituted  and  will  conMnue  to  ci.n-.tl- 
tute  the  sitrest  g^aaranty  of  the  stability  and  perpctuartrn  cf  basic 
democracies. 

Wilson  said:  "I  am  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  will  benefit  all  men  who  work  in  the  field":  and. 
"Wo  ncvd  an  entirely  new  education  now  for  the  millions  who  toll 
in  the  field." 

W'!-  know  that  Knapp's  supreme  contribution  to  American  rural 
life  was  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commcn  man  of  the 
farm,  to  do  it  in  a  common-sense  way,  and  in  the  v.My  oi  thinking 
and  living  cf  that  man. 

Wilson  and  Knapp  not  only  believed  in  the  hi?h  calling  of  acrl- 
culture.  but  they  know  that  labor  Is  the  only  read  to  true  h:.ppi- 
r.css.     Wilscn  said: 

•'N'-.  work  degrades.  We  can  ennoble  whatcv  r  we  c.''-i.  Pn':!.  'he 
Apo'-tle,  was  a  tentmak«»r:  Robert  Burns  wus  a  plowman:  F.anklin 
v.as  a  printer.  Our  clvillzauon  wUl  never  lift  humanity  above 
labor." 

Kr.app  said: 

■  What  a  man  hears  he  may  doubt,  what  he  sees  he  may  also 
doubt,  but  what  he  does  he  cannot  doubt  " 

It  is  the  "what  he  docs  '  that  counts  in  his  axiom. 

Again,  he  said  of  a  certain  foreign  people:  "From  constant  labor 
they  are  a  happy  people  " 

These  men  '-vere  natural  lead*-rs,  master  ppychcloglst.s.  and  de- 
velopers of  men.  They  made  their  choice  of  men  p.nd  then  cave 
them  free  rein  to  do  their  own  thinking  and  pi  arming,  reinforrmg 
them  with  the'r  encouragement,  sympatiiy.  and  coun-.el  Wi.  u>n 
hnd  unlimited  faith  and  pride  in  his  scientists  and  backed  them 
on  all  occasions  with  the  force  of  his  rugged  nature  "Tin  /  are 
a  grand  lot  of  men;  finest  aggregation  of  scientists  ever  br.iu.-i.t 
together  to  do  the  work  for  the  common  man." 

knapp  was  Just  as  proud  of  and  loyal  to  his  coworkers  His 
relationship  to  them  was  paternal.  He  In.spired  t'lem  with  the 
spiritual  value  of  their  work  and  kept  before  tluin  always  as 
fundamental.  "Your  value  lies  not  In  what  you  can  do  but  In 
v.hat  you  ccji  get  the  other  people  to  do," 

But  if  they  were  strong  in  their  loyalties  to  their  colaboier?, 
they  were  even  stronger  In  their  loyalties  to  each  other  .Never 
a  tinge  of  jealcu-y  or  envy  marred  their  long  and  fruitful  as<5ocia- 
tlcn.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it  the  arch  of  friendship 
held  unbroken. 

Tliey  saw  agriculture  in  the  light  of  the  Nation's  welf.L-c     Wiier- 
ever  the  problem,  th'>re  would   be  found  their  interest   and   w-rk 
We   of  the   South   who   labored   with   them    in   the   day.;   of    thPlr 
daring  pioneering  are  happy  to  bear  emphatic  testimr  ny  to   treir 
broad  nationalism. 

It  is  heartening  to  us  of  the  faith  that  thpse  greatest  leaders  of 
their  generatton  of  those  who  labored  in  the  lap  of  Nature    J^eve 
devout  followers  cf  Nature's  God.     Both  v,c-e  dctplv  relitious.  men 
Wil.son  remarked: 

"Dr.  Kmpp  did  not  beast  nor  Intrude  unseeminglv  h;s  re- 
ligion but  quiftly  practiced  it." 

He  v,'.'S,  in  fact,  an  ordained  local  Mttliodlzrt  mln'ster 

Wilscn  said  cf  hlm;^:•lf : 

"I  got  my  early  religious  training  from  my  father.  I  had  to 
comm>t  the  Psalm.=;  to  memory,  •  •  •  I  thought  it  a  hardship 
then,  but  I  regard  the  acquirement  as  a  great  comfort  now  ' 
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Both  were  close  students  of  the  Bible,  for  their  public  addre-^ses 
and  writings  are  strongly  .«.avored  with  the  pure  diction  of  .be 
must  remar.cable  of  all  books  Tliey  drank  copiously  too  cf  ^hp 
poets  and  the  cla.'=slcs  Tliey  were  schoiarlv.  cultured  men  un- 
trammeled  by  either  Both  were  tremendou.slv  effective  before 
public  aud  enres,  Wilson  as  a  speaker.  Knapp  as  an  orator 
Wilsons  style  was  choppy,  epigrammatic,  rcugh  and  ready  rich 
in  honuly  illustrations,  and  delivered  m  a  drawl  peculiarly  his  own 

Knapp  was  an  orator,  superb,  moving.  persua,sive  -^weeping  audi- 
ences into  the  channels  of  his  thinking  and  sympathy  He  was 
evan^-elistic  in  manner,  his  style  poetic,  rhythmic,  his  English  per- 
fect, his  vo  ce  sonorous,  his  appeal  always  to  the  better  pure- 
deeper  instincts  As  the  great  Spurceon  .mounded  the  depths  cf  a 
nations  emotion,  .-^o  Knapn  stirred  the  .soul  of  a  nation's  aer-cu'- 
ture  Wilson  was  capable  of  a  classic  in  hard-fisted  presentation 
Knapp  cou.d  have  been  the  auth  >r  of  a  Cotter's  Saturdav  Night  or 
An  Elegy  m  a  Country  Churchyard 

Wilson  Icn  to  us  his  great  bcpartmeiu  of  Agriculture  wth  ^ts 
scientists:  Knapp  his  countv  and  home  demonstration  agents  to- 
gether representing  the  greatest  most  efficient,  cohesive  "organiza- 
tion of  scientific  agricultural  leadership  the  world  has  rvtr  seen 

And  If  ther-  be  these  who  would  knew  the  work  cf  Wilson  a-^d 
Knapp.  we  ,  an  but  say.  "If  thou  seek  his  monument,  look  about 
I  hoe 

But,  my  friends,  agriculture  remains  tlie  least  rew.arded  nf  the 
avo^^atlons  cf  men  Their  cathedrals  are  unfinished  In  earnest 
humility  and  reverence  of  spirit  we  reaed.rate  ourselves  to  the'r 
completion,  and  reconsecrate  ou-rstlves,  m  paraphrase  to  the  serv- 
ice of  our  fellows  In  imitation  of  their  great  exrir.iple--  the  ere-* 
examp.e  of  rhem  wh  j  deserve  frcm  us  th,-e  memcrials  of  apDreci- 
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RADIO   ADDRESS  BY   HON     CAROLINE   ODAY    OF    N^W    YORK 

ON    NO\-EMBER    11,    1937 


Mr.  LUDIXDW.  Mr,  Speaker,  uftder  th«^  leave  to  extend  my 
rtmark.s  m  he  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered over  the  radio  on  Armistice  Day  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  ^'ork  :Mrs.  ODayJ: 

Today  is  the  annlversar>-  of  the  slgnmg  of  the  armi'=tice  Twentv 
years  ago  civ  lized  nations  rejoiced  that  the  hideous  Pav;»gery  of  a 
war  to  tnd  *ur  had  come  to  a  close  Peace  w.u«  for  all  'times 
established 

Civilization  from  the  beglnnlne  has  b*»en  built  on  force  As  far 
ba.  k  a.s  ln^u>r\  goes  we  find  the  fighting  male  streaming  across 
Li:rnpf.  m  wirring  hordes,  conquering  and  o\erwhelming  weaker 
tribes,  taking  p<iss.  i-sion  of  their  lands,  their  rlche-  'heir  peoples 
We  have  as  Dur  heritage  drawn  from  those  patrans  who  survived 
through  .su;:*'ior  force  a  civilization  built  on  force  and  the  conceDt 
cf  force 

This  conrrpt  has  carTi«-d  the  .spirit  of  war  into  everv  pha.se  of  our 
present  )ifo  and  sr>r;ety,  its  most  terrific  man!fe.stat'ion  being  the 
\\orlri  War  \vith  its  aftermath  of  dtspnir  hatred  and  further 
piepiration  for  wars 

Two  thotisand  years  ago  a  religion  was  founded  which  is  the  nega- 
tion of  tliat  reliance  on  force  by  which  men  had  been  livm^  Vor 
2.000  years  this  reliance  on  force  has  been  resisting  and  ret'arding 
the  spre.^d  oi  the  reIi':!:ion  of  peace  Two  thousand  vears  may  be  an 
IniiniU'sim.d  ?pan  of  tiire  in  the  evolution  of  the  world,  "but  to 
tho:-^  striving  for  world  pe a- e  It  is  Jii«t  r^bout  1.000  vears  t<x5  Ion'- 
What  can  be  done  to  hasten  the  reallzativin  of  this  "ideal  of  world 
peace? 

It  has  been  proven  for  all  time  that  v,'ar  to  end  war  is  a  desperate 
find  tragi  ^  failure  and  that  in  sowing  the  wind  of  the  World  War 
we  have  reaped  the  winrjwmd  whl^h  is  engulfine  the  world  today 

That  war  cost  the  United  States  a  stageering  sum  in  dollars 
and  cents  Its  direct  cost  was  twenty-two  billion  War  debts, 
twelvp  billion,  interest  on  war  debts,  "nine  billion  five  hundred 
n.iilion..  VeterHPs'  adjusted  pay.  hcspitallration.  and  rehabilita- 
tion, cost  the  Federal  Government  eleven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fiftv  .m.llion  and  State  governments  five  hundred  million. 
Total  cost,  approximately  fiftv-four  billion  two  h.undred  and  fiftv 
ml, lion.  " 

These  f.gure^i  computed  more  than  a  vear  ago  are  a,s  nothing 
compared  with  the  human  cost  of  the  World  War  to  the  United 
States  alone,  and   remember    we  were  the   last   to  enter. 

One  hu:;dred  and  twenty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  .Americans  killed. 

On<^  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  wounded. 


Nearly   124.000   precious   lives   sacrificed    m   x^c    ehamblcs   of  Eu- 
f.°P^7r    "'"-"I    ^p^^*^^'    ■'^^-'^^^'     So    many    voung'  Ocd:e^    brought 
..uo  the   wond  only   to   be   mancled  on   forcL-i    i  •••^e'u  ' -^~ 
vlr.""?,    ^^^'i^^-n?    ycu    Of    these    traeic    facts    and  ^.t^^rvou    to 
keep   tl.em   m  your   memory  because   we   are   tcdav   fac.ng   a   c-lsis 

tr.7Tf'^''^T°'l^'  ^'"'^^^  ^P°^  ^°  "■"'^'^^  a  decision  which  uiU 
that  deci  ic°no^"       '°  '''"  ■"'''''  °^  ^^'"'^^      ^^^"^  ^'^^  ^'^   ^''^^^ 


Will    It    be    the    Presiopnt    who    has    declared    "I    hatf 


who.  with  the  cc^cperation  of  our  Secretary  of  State  n  '.triv/rs 
to  avert  a  second  world  war''  Will  it  be  Ccngre.ss  that  i,  invented 
by   our  Constitution  with   the   p,ower   to  declare  war-  »°^^^*^ 

Will   It   be   the  citizens  of  our  country,   the   mothers    the  wives 

'K.^^^    fv'^^   '^'■^^v'   ^'^-^  ^^^"   becomes  the  man   at   the   front? 

Surely,  they  are  the  cnes  to  make  the  decision  A  national 
rei-rendum  on  war  tcday  is  not  only  practicable,  but  possible  A 
resolution  calling  for  such  a  referendum  lies  on  th?  Speaker^ 
desk  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington  and  lacks  but  38  congre^ional 
Figna'ures  to  bring  it  out  of  t.he  Rules  Committee.  Understand 
of  cou.rse.  a  referendum  would  not  apply  in  case  of  invasion. 
trv'InV.'H  0°^'''  J^^*^^--^^  !n  feel  that  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try shou.d  act  on  a  declaration  of  war,  writo  vcur  Representative 
and  direct  himi  to  sign  the  petition  introduced  bv  Representative 
Lro^ow.  of  Indiana,  so  that  it  may  be  discus.- d 'and  voted  upon 
as  a  constitutional  amendment  which  wou'.d  make  America  In  a 
S^'pe^pl'i^"  ^''''  "'  P°'-"^-"^^^^  ^'  '^'  P'^^P-'.  by  the  people,  for 

Taking  the  profits  out  of  war  wculd  be  a  tremendous  factor  In 
preventing  war.  as  was  proven  by  the  shocking  facts  unearthed 
by   the  Sf-.nate  com.mittee's  investigation   of  munitions   industries 

To  be  effective,  however,  it  must  be  done  by  constitutional 
nmend.ment:    not    by   statute,    for    statute    can    be    re-,caled    over- 

Our  present  neutrality  law,  if  invoked,  wnu'd  nrt  r^rc.^sariiv 
keep  us  out  of  war.  and  many  of  us  realized  that  wh?-.  we  -^n'fd 
for  It.  It  was  the  best  that  could  be  pa^sf^d  at  the  fm^  In  the 
light  of  pre.-ent  world  conditions,  we  realize  how  inad-quate'  it  is 
as  a  national  policy:  yet  it  has  helped  to  serve  notice  on  other 
nations  of  our  intention  to  keep  out  of  their  quarrels 

Can  we  keep  out  of  them  in  anv  wav  other  than  bv  "-e  w-M 
of  the  people''  '  "  '• 

The  late  Sir  Basil  Zaharoff  said,  "Let  enough  people  talk  peace 
think  peace,  and  dream  peace,  and  there  will  be  p:-ace  on  ^a.-th  ' 
But  he  and  his  fellow  m.unitions  ntakcrs  saw  to  it  that  r.ationa 
of  the  world  wt-re  kept  tliinking  in  terms  of  war 

What  can  be  done  to  create  a  will  to  peace  and  to  stj-eiigthen 
the  will  that  already  exists  here  in  America^' 

W^lat  can  the  church   do'     Field  Marshal  Haig   once  ^a  d     -The 
:    business  of  churches   is  to   make   mv  business   im.possible   ' 
j        Suppose  every  denomination  of  Protestant  churches    cve-v  Jew- 
I    ish    temple,    every    Catholic    church    combined    m    a    con-n.-acfve 
aggressive   plan    for   creating   and    preserving    world    peace       Could 
they  give  greater  service  to  God  and   to  humanity'' 
What  can  the  rank  and  file  of  voters  do' 

Suppose  every  voter  before  casting  a  ballot  for  Congressman  or 
Senat.Mr  informed  himself  as  to  the  candidate's  views  m  peace 
and  war  and  regardle.ss  of  party  politics,  put  into  office  the  man 
who  pledged  hims?lf  to  oppose  the  sending  of  American  soldi^ra 
to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 

What  can  women  do  toward  creating  the  vrill  to  peace'' 
"Through    the    ages    it    is    women    who    have    produced     -Jt    an 
enormcuv-   co.=t.    the    primal    munition    cf   war    w.thout    u'-.-v^    -.o 
other  would  exist." 

It  :s  women  who  have  the  training  and  education  rf  cur  chil- 
dren m  their  hands.  They  can  lav  the  foundation  of  a  cultural 
heritage  of  peace,  and  this  is  of  greatest  importance  for  "the'e 
IS  not  an  existing  institution  in  the  world  of  civilized  humanity 
which  cannot  be  profoundly  modified  or  altered  or  abcli'^l^ed  m 
a  generation." 

What  can  our  Government  do  in  the  future  and  at  ;— e^.^nt  'o 
strengthen  the  Nation's  will  to  peace' 

Suppose,  instead  cf  a  S-cretarv  of  War,  there  was  ;r  the  Cabi- 
net a  Secretary  of  Defens-r  under  whom  the  Armv  and  Navv  w-.uld 
Jointly  function:  a  planning  board  to  which  civ"iliians  would  also 
be  appointed  which  could  determine  the  appropriations  adequate 
fcr  safrty  against  invasion  and  also  to  guard  u.'^'  against  th"  eve-- 
present  danger  of  building  up  so  laree  a  force  that  our  militarists 
be  tempted  to  foment  a  war  of  aegression.  The  Buriept  for  next 
year  carries  a  military  appropriation  of  almost  a  brUion  and  a 
half  dollars,  some  of  which  will  be  u-^cd  for  the  Im.provement  cf 
rive.'-s  and  harbors,  and  m  cooperation  with  fiood-contrcl  agencies 
The  apprrpriation  for  the  State  Depa.-tment.  the  instrument 
through  which  v.-e  work  for  peace,  was  519.000.000  of  which 
SIX  million  goes  for  routine  expenses  that  have  little  or  no  bear- 
ing on  its  ctficial  activities. 

In  192'J  there  was  sicned  in  Washlneton  a  nine-pnwer  '^■^^t 
guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  ^"^ 

That  country  is  now  su.ffering  the  horrors  of  a  war  of  Invasion 
by  a  neighbor  nation. 

In  Brussels  today  a  ccnference  is  being  held  called  ^v  t'le 
original  signatories  of  that  pact,  and  other  powers  are  :n  aifi^d- 
unre.  Our  "rovmg  ambas,sa'Jor"  has  said  tlicre.  '•The  Ooverr.mcnt 
cf  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  share  in  the  comm^  v.  f  .T.^rt  to 
devise  a  means  cf  finding  a  pacific  solution  for  t-rmir.atm-'  hos- 
tilities in  the  Far  Ea.=t " 

Of  the  nations  represented  at  this  cor.ferer.ce  the  majority  are 
still  at  peace.  Suppose  they  agreed  among  themselves  to  inipoi^e 
sanctions  upon  the  three  that  are  now  imperiling  the  peace  of  the 
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world,     Agr-^cd  to  Fever  all  trade 
tions  with  them.     Suppose,  moreovt' 
of  all   the   world,  are  most   safe  fr 
all    r.nticns.    are    niopt    nearly    self 
lead  In  th:s  step  that  involves  no 
we  Incur,  the  sacrifices  our  people 
we  will  cladly  pay  for  world  peace 
"If  we  fr-.c  the  choice  oT  profits  or 
must  answer — we  choose  peace." 

Is  the  wiil  for  peace  of  our  Un:te<; 
tain  us  In  such  a  program  of  sacnf 
today,  Gcd  grant  that  it  become 
youth   has   been  sacrificed  to  the 
civ.ilzat;cn  i-i  destroyed  by  this 


>conom!c,  and   diplomatic  rela- 

r.  the  United  States  said.  "We, 

dm  attack  or   invasion.     We.  of 

sustrining.     We    will    take    the 

1  bloodshed.     The  financial  lo^.=es 

iFill  have  to  make  are  the  price 

'     Our  President  ha.s  docl.^red, 

eacr.  thr?  Nation  will  answer — 


SUEl 


States  powerful  cnou;:h  to  =us- 

ce?     If  it  is  net  stron.T  enough 

before  another  geiierat.on  of 

madness  of  nations   and   before 

of  ail  u'.iquities — war. 


so 
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Mr.  CREAL.    Mr.  Speaker, 
remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include 
Legion  at  Eiizabethtcwn,  Ky.. 


Kov 


tad 


fir: 


en 


not 


Nineteen  years  ago  today  all  the 
and    Stripes    went    on    holiday    ar 
greatest  of  all  wars  that  the  world 

I  hope  you  boys  don't  feel  old  in 
day  that  babies  born  are  now  19  y 
old  enough  for  military  service. 

That  day  19  years  ago  is  so  vivid 
but  yestrrday.    Today,  in  commemo 
we   meet   in   parade   and    assembly 
hearts  to  the  task  of  preserving  as 
victory  and  paying  our  respects  to 

We  are  in  better  position   to  be 
which  you  boys  made  possible  thab 
are  trembling  with  fear  of  a  repeti 

Since  then  we  are  none  the  less 
or  the  underdog,  but  we  have  grown 
at  home     Self-preservation  is  the 
charitable   there  is  an  end  of  end 
more  than  an  imaginary  reflection 
unshea'he    the    sword       It    will    tal 
dollars  in  foreign  invested  capital  to 
American  lives  of  boys  who  have  no 
new  crop  of  eligible  soldiers  were 
the   stck   market   weakens,   waver? 
slump  Ln  foreign  securities,  it  will 
blood  of  Amer'can  youths  who  are 
I  expect  to  use  every  ounce  of  ene 
such. 

This  year  saw  the  greatest 
m.ade  in  peacetime  for  preparedne 
pre%'ent  being  molested.     Ethiopia 
of  what  total  unpreparedness  may 

We   have   no   thought   or   Lncli 
country-  in  the  world.     We  want  nc 

We  ftilly  demonstrated  this  in 
further   evidenced   by   recent   ac 
pendence  of  the  Philippines. 

Since  the  war  the  Legionnaires 
In  combatting  disloyalty  to  the 
It  will  take  the  united  effort  of 
the  press  to  keep  communism, 
Ideas  from  obtaining  growth  in  our 

They  work  like  the  termites 
sleep.     Such   has  honeycombed  the 
they  have  threatened  the  foundatJp 
and  the  high  ideals  voiced  by  the 
respectful  cooperation  by  all 

As  the  days  grow  older,  America 
of  you   boys  in  service  and  out  of 
appreciation  of  that  service  I  have 
In  supporting  each  and  every 
can   Legion.     That   has   been   my 
having  the  opportunity  to  aid  in  a 

We  must  finish  paying  our  Just 
lecting  debts  due  us  before  either 
veterans  or  lending  aid  to  those  w 

We  are  opposed  to  rendering  serv 
those  who  so  soon  forget  our  bene 


rltizen-subjects  under  the  Stars 
d    merry-makin.j    because     tlie 

seen  wa*  over. 
being  reminded  tha.  since  that 
ycairs  old  and  another  generation  is 
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in  your  memory  that  it  seems 

ation  of  the  efforts  of  you  boys, 

to    rededicate    our    mir.d.s    and 

far  as  we  can  the  frui-s  of  that 

fallen  ccm.rades. 

still   thanikful   for   that   victory 

our  former  all.es,  who   today 

ion  of  the  dark  days  of  L915-17. 

ympathetic  with  the  oppressed 

older  and  wiser.     Charity  begins 

St  law  of  nature.    To  the  most 

urance  of  charity.     It  will   take 

national  honor  to  cause  us  to 

e   more    than   a    few   thotisand 

cause  us  to  spend  thousands  of 

stocks  nor  bonds  to  save.    This 

raised  for  cannon  fodder.     If 

or   collapses   by  reason  of   the 

not  be  restored  at   the  cost  of 

now  your  sons  or  kid  brothers. 

gy  at  my  command  to  prevent 


?ss. 


ure  by  our  Government  ever 

Preparedness  is  essential  to 

^nd  China  are  shining  examples 

xpect. 

najtion   of   aggression   toward    any 

other  country's  land. 

Spanish-American   War  and 
for   ultimate   complete   Inde- 


the 


ve  performed  valuable  services 

communism,  and  radicalism. 

ool,  church.  Legionnaires,  and 

ism.  and   other   un-American 

midst. 

ants,  by  gnawing  while  you 

governments   of   Europe   until 

ns.     There  is  work  yet  to  do, 

American  Legion  is  worthy  of 


more  fully  appreciates  the  work 

service.     In   my   own  personal 

taken  great  pride  and  comfort 

bill  sponsored  by  the  Amerl- 

tion  for  many   years   before 

substantial  way. 

d  ;bts  to  veterans  and  finish  col- 

ifiaking  new  obligations  to  new 

do  not  repay, 
ce  or  lending  one  dollar  aid  to 
ience. 


CREAL.    OF    KENTUCKY.    ON 
11.   1937 


dor  the  leave  to  extend  my 
my  address  before  American 
ember  11.  1937:        I 


Dra.?tlc  changes  in  our  neutrality  law  will  aid  us  in  kc-eplnc;  from 
beinf  drawn  into  the  next  European  war. 

Americans  must  travel  on  belligerent  ships  at  their  own  rl'.k  nnri 
not  at  my  risk  and  yours.  American  shipping  golnor  into  mine- 
laden  seas  mu<:t  go  at  their  own  peril.  Come  and  get  it  arid  haul  It 
back  if  you  want  It.  Yes;  this  is  .some  degree  of  Eurrciidcr  of 
farmer  principles,  but  what  man  is  foolish  enough  m  this  town  to 
insi.-t  on  his  right  to  walk  down  the  middle  of  the  street  v-hon 
neiehbrTS  on  each  side  of  the  street  are  in  a  deadly  pistol  dti.-'l.^ 
Di.scretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor.  Some  capitalists  with  i.nter- 
national  stockholders  doing  business  under  the  American  fla^  w.int 
to  chase  a  dollar  into  the  brink  of  hell  and  want  the  Govi.'nimt  nt 
to  euarartee  that  they  will  not  scorch  their  fingers  or  that  the  live 
coals  will   not  burn  them. 

There  is  another  part  of  today's  programs  In  America  thit  is 
painful  to  observe.  In  spite  of  our  efforts  at  cheerfulness  It  is 
underlying  and  ever  present. 

That  Is  the  solemn  duty  of  payinct  our  respects  to  th"  bey-  who 
were  not  in  the  parade  today.  The  boys  whcv  went  away  with  the 
same  spirit  you  had  but  who  never  came  back.  They  never  knew 
how  the  war  ended  and  never  saw  any  armistice  proeram. 

In  paying  our  respects  to  your  comrades  who  crossed  the  barrier 
from  which  no  traveler  ever  returns  and  whom  no  bugle  call 
arouses  we  resolve  in  our  minds  to  lend  our  efforts  to  prevent  the 
sons  and  brothers  of  these  fallen  comrade.3  ever  being  subjected  to 
the  necessity  of  follcwlr.g  their  unhappy  path.  I  am  Rlad  to  be 
in  a  position  to  oppose  war  that  now  threatens  to  engulf  tis  a:;aln. 
with  all  its  horrors. 

We  fear  nobody.  We  want  no  trouble  W'^  p-^narr  in  demn- 
Etrattng  that  we  want  to  be  left  In  peace,  but  that  our  desire  for 
peare  is  not  so  blinded  that  we  are  yet  willing  to  be  caught 
unawares  and  by  our  very  helplessness  tlius  invite  attack. 

The  war  in  which  you  fought  is  over,  but  the  spirit  of  1913  is 
needed  at  this  hour  lii  America  to  preserve  American  Ideals. 

You  are  not  using  bayonets  or  bombs  today,  but  you  arc  using 
Just  a.'=:  eflective  weapons  In  helping  the  country  hold  fast  to  the 
principles  which  made  America  the  greatest  place  In  all  the  world 
in  which  to  live.  We  aie  proud  of  our  history  of  yesterday.  May 
we  be  equally  proud  of  it  tomorrow 

I  am  plersod  to  address  the  Lcglonnaircr.  of  Hardin  and  adjclnln? 
counties.  I  regret  that  I  can  have  no  military  funeral  and  cannot 
be  drap«-d  in  the  country's  flag  and  th.it  no  *  v^ort  or  mi  itary 
salute  will  be  fired.  But  it  would  be  a  .source  of  ple^toure  to  kn  )W 
that  as  future  armistice  programs  are  held  and  cen'eT/>rics  visited 
some  day  some  old  veteran  whom  I  had  helped  would  wander  over 
to  my  last  abode  and  say,  "Here  lies  Ed  Cv.t.m..  h".  too,  was  ,i  friend 
of  the  veteran." 

It  fell  my  lot  during  the  war  to  take  rare  of  a  wife  and  babies,  to 
help  every  v/ar  aid  organlyation.  to  fill  out  que=*i>  ntinire^  and  file 
appeals  without  compensation,  to  write  letters  for  parents  who 
couldn't  write  to  their  boys  in  Mir  tren<iiP'=.  to  help  raise  tobi^cco 
funds  for  the  hors.  to  send  them  the  county  p'ip-:>r.  to  operate  la 
my  small  field  to  help  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  p-r^ople,  and  many 
other  s^^ch  things.  Jtist  lis  others  did  who  played  that  i:^.uLir  but 
necessary  role  of  service. 

There  are  ye'  many  inequalities  in  thp  ♦rrn«T.e:,*  of  veteran--  'h.it 
should  and  could  be  remedied.  The  Dios*  claiing  onr  I  lia".e  come 
ia  contact  with  in  my  past  2  years  of  mcimt;  nil  veterans  without 
retiard  to  politics,  race,  or  creed  is  where  a  veter«:i  w  .s  regularly 
tr  ited  at  hospital  while  in  service  and  the  Arn.y  doctor  never 
entered  en  his  record  what  he  treated  hini  lor  Thir.  prevents  many 
a  veterriii  from  establishing  servi-e-conneced  difcability. 

An  Amy  doctor  should  be  allowed,  where  he  has  nieinoi-y  of  such 
cases,  to  fi.ll  his  record  now  But  this  is  not  pernuticd.  An  indi- 
vidual or  a  govertur.ent  must  be  Just  before  generous  I- or  liiat 
rea.son  I  repeat  that  the  first  duty  of  this  Government  is  futl  eqvi.ty 
to  pr'»ser.'.  -oltner-  before  niakint;  new  ones. 

Europe  would  ui.so  do  well  toward  following  this  program  Ijefore 
drafting  the  sons  of  veterans  whose  Just  due.-,  they  never  recoi,'m/.*'d. 
There  are  three  rulers  today  who  are  walking  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  all  knew  thfni  witho  it  my  naming  them  With  them  "might 
is  right  "  and  their  threat  to  world  peace  growc  by  the  day.  Cn  the 
other  hand,  the  world  stand.s  by.  burning  with  righteou.-i  indignation 
at  the  htipl's^  wails  of  thos*-  att^icked  innocents,  like  the  aanie  feel- 
ing that  cc-mes  over  a  man  wl.  :>  witnesses  a  man  u.»ntce.Sc.anly 
beating'  a  chad 

Then  there  are  these  who  say  we  are  our  brotlier's  keeper, 
similar  to  the  spirit  that  moved  us  to  liberate  Cuba  in  1898. 

But  we  hav"  plaved  the  part  of  the  b  g  brother  encuc^h  for  the 
present.  I  do  not  bel'eve  that  the  divine  Creator  expects  us  to 
undertake  all  H's  work  in  tiiat  direction,  and  it  may  bo  tiiat  lie 
has  a  plan  of  lik-  own  in  eventually  working  out  the  problems  of 
His  people  I  repeat  that  charity  beg.n.';  at  home,  and  we  liave 
plenty  of  it  here  to  engage  our  attention  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

We  are  not  going  into  the  next  European  mix-up.  whethti  it 
happens  tomorrow  cr  in  the  next  few  years.  History  is  fud  of 
examples  where  nations  remained  neutral,  and  much  nearer  the 
conflict.     'We  will  furnu-h  them   with  anotli«r  such  example 

In  closing,  may  I  thank  you  for  this  invitation  to  adores.,  the 
boys  who  v.rite  m.f>  so  many  letters  ah>  -j*    ,  ■  manv  thir.^:-. 

More  power  to  your  great  patriotic  or','anizati':n.  the  American 
Legion.  I  hope  that  you  may  all  live  to  celebrate  manv  more 
armi-stice  programs;  that  ycur  hii;h  ideals  will  never  be  l'ov;ercd. 
We  need  you  today  Just  as  in  1918,  for  'Tcace  hath  her  victories, 
no  less  renowned  th,-.n  War  "  I  hope  that  Armistice  Day  may  be- 
come as  much  of  a  fixture  in  history  and  holiday  as  July  Fo'urth. 
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Having  performed  'he  greatest  service  to  vour  country  of  any  set 
of  men  in  your  genera!, on  may  your  laurels  never  grow  dimmer 
You  have  reached  the  midway  post  in  life;  and  a>  vou  wend  your 
way  toward  tlie  setting  sun  may  the  evening  time  be  quiet  "and 
serene  with  the  consciousness  r,j  ciuty  v^-ell  done,  so  -hat  alter 
life's  fitful  fever  you  may  sleep  well      I  thank  you. 


Armistice  Day  .\ddress 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PETER  J.  DkMUTH 

(»1     I'K.N.N.-VI.VANiA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OE    REI'KE.<ENTATI\"ES 
Friday.  S'oir?:iber  19    1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON    PETER  J    DeMUTH    OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  DeMUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  uudr^r  leave  erantcd  to  ex- 
tend my  rcmark.s  m  the  Record  I  include  the  iollowinp:  radio 
address  d*  lucred  by  me  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  the  American  Legion: 

Nineteen  years  aco  tomorrow  Nove.n-.ber  11.  1918.  the  war  ended, 
and  there  was  celebrated  on  that  day- -one  of  the  happie.'^t  days  for 
every  person  who  took  part  In  the  war  or  fontr.buted  thereto  I'n  any 
manner-  an  armi.'-ticc  that  was  celebrated  throughout  the  worid. 
M.my  uf  the  soldit^rs  could  not  belune  that  the  war  had  ended  until 
It  was  definitely  decided  that  there  was  to  be  no  more  fighting, 
at  least  by  the  men  engat,'ed  in  that  awful  conflict  commonly  knowri 
as  the  World  War.  Tlie  wholesale  killing  stopped  In  due  time 
soldiers  were  returned  to  their  homes,  some  of  them  crippled  for 
life,  .some  of  them  hardier  and  strontrer,  their  bodies  having  been 
strenirthened  bv  Arniv  training,  .some  of  them  left  buried  m 
Flanders'  field 

Each  year  on  November  11  th..rc  is  celebrated  at  Pittsburgh  an 
-Armistice  Day  program  the  like  of  which  is  unfHqualed  throughout 
tlie  United  States  Althougii  many  people  consider  Armi.'-tice  Day 
hs  a  dav  of  sadness,  yet  to  the  ordinary  soldier  that  survived  the 
World  War  it  is  a  day  of  happines.s  and  rejoicing  Many  of  the 
soldier  organizations  celebrate  Armistice  Day  by  holding  reunions 
and  various  social  functions  What  a  day  it  is  when  these  old 
buddies  get  together  and  relate  their  exptriences  of  19  years  aco 
Armi>-tiCf-  Day  will  be  celebrated  lor  many  years  to  come,  at  least 
as  long  a.s  the  present  soldier  tteneration  lives 

The  W (rlri  War  taught  us  many  virtues,  the  greatest  of  which 
was  tolerance  witli  one  another  Out  of  the  World  War  grew  the 
American  Legion  now  serving  in  over  llOOO  communities  Tlie 
groatest  ana  largest  patriotic  organization  ser^-ing  the  American 
people  today  with  the  .seme  fidelity  as  they  did  some  19  years 
atro  Banded  together  with  the  .American  Legion  is  the  American 
Legion  Au.xiliary.  con.si.'--ting  of  the  wives,  niothers,  and  sisters  of 
the  American  Legion  mt  n-.bers  What  a  picture  the  soldiers  make 
a-s  they  proudly  marched  through  the  streets  of  Pittsburgh  What 
a  contrH>t  a.-  compared  with  th.e  first  Armistice  Day  celebrated 
som.e  19  years  ago  The  boys  are  growing  older,  some  less  aeile 
on  the  march  than  they  were  in  the  trying  days  of  the  World 
War,  but  nevertlieless  most  of  them  are  serving  this  country  m 
peacetimes  with  the  same  spirit  as  they  did  in  war 

The  World  War  was  said  to  be  a  wai  fought  to  end  wars  Some 
of  us  thought  that  the  noble  purpase  had  been  accom.plishcd 
with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11.  1918.  It  was 
liuped  to  end  militarism,  and  it  was  the  intention  to  establish 
right  o\er  might.  It  was  hoped  that  peace  and  good  will  and 
understanding  would  be  reestablished  among  men  and  nations. 
That  governments  or  rulers  for  many  years  "to  come  would  fear 
and  hesitate  to  even  attempt  to  force  militarism  on  their  peo- 
ples. Let  us  this  day  rededicate  our  lives  to  the  end  that  peace, 
good  will  among  men  and  nations  will  be  reestablished  and  that 
war  shall  be  outlawed  forever. 

Although  many  of  us  today  are  celebrating  the  Joys  of  Armistice 
Day.  yet  we  are  mindful  of  the  plight  of  our  buddies  who  have 
berome  physical  wrecks  from  the  ravages  of  the  war  and  who  are 
today  lying  in  the  veterans'  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
througiiout  th.e  United  States  We  wish  them  well  and  to  them 
we  pay  our  homage  and  sincere  respect.  We  wish  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  Dr.  Robert  C  Cook,  manager  of  the  veterans'"  hospital 
at  Aspinwall.  his  assistant.  Dr  Butskie.  and  their  able  staff  and 
nurses  for  the  good  work  they  arc  doing  for  the  veterans  at  the 
Aspinwall  hospital.  The  devotion  to  their  work  and  the  service 
they  arc  giving  to  the  unfortunate  war  veterans  is  most  commend- 
able and  IS  truly  patriotic  peacetime  service 

The  American  Legion  and  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  both 
of  whom  are  sponsoring  this  program,  are  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples: 

"For  God  and  country,  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  the 
following  purposes. 

"To  uphold  and  defend   the  Constitution  of   the  United  States    , 
of  America. 

"To  maintain  law  and  order.  ' 


;;To  foster  and   perpetuate   a   100-percent   Americanism, 
lo  proerve  the   memories  and   incidents  of  our  association  in 
the  Oreat    v\  ar 

c/T°  ^^'^^y^'S^^^  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  community, 
state,  and  Nation. 

_';To  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses 
To  make  right  the  master  of  might. 
"To  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth. 

'"To  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  Justice 
freedom,  and   democracy,  "  ^  ^  j^  ^^-. 

"To  con.^crate  and  sanctify  our  com.radeship  bv  our  devotion  to 
mutual  helpfulness." 

Th'-  Am..-r:.an  LeL-icn  is  today  engaeed  m  the  followmc  activities: 

Preservation  of  peace 

Community  welfare 

Americani/.ation  work 

Care  of  tlie  disabled  soldiers  and  their  widows  and  orphans. 

National   defense. 

Child-welfare  work 

The  promotion  of  law  and  order 

The  promotion  of  the  B-_w  S-outs.  a  world-wide  a.=sociation  An 
organization  of  the  youths  of  our  countrv  interested  in  developing 
character  m  men  and  peace  and  C'>od  will  among  nations 


Bu.sines.'^men  and  Congress— Our  Constitution 
and  Some  History— Some  (  omparLsons  With 
England 

EXTEXSI(3X  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

01     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  18.  1937 


SPEECH  BY  HON    \LAURY  MAVERICK    OF  TEXAS    BEFORE  FORT 
WORTH    OPEN    FORUM,    FORT    WORTH.    TEX,    OCTOBER    25 
19.37 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  durmg  our  "vacaiion."  if 
you  can  call  it  one.  I  did  some  traveling  through  Texas  and 
the  Southwest,  and  also  talked  to  hundreds  of  people  about 
their  attitude  concerning  the  Government  and  business  af- 
fairs. I  talked  to  farmers,  ■workers,  businessmen,  clerks,  and 
the  unemployed,  too. 

AmonE;  other  things,  I  made  a  few  speeches,  one  of  which 
was  at  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  before  the  Open  Forum  cn  October 
25.  1937,  and  which  I  include  under  unanimous  consent. 

Evt^rywhere  I  saw  the  people  alert  and  interested  m  gov- 
ernmental problems.  Nowhere  did  I  see  any  le.ssening  m  the 
popularity  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

My  address  was  as  follows: 

FfND.fMENT.^L     PROBIEMS     NOT     SOLVm 

My  friends,  we  have  not  solved  our  economic  and  social  problems. 

If  every  one  of  our  millions  of  unemployed  would  be  returned  to 
work  today,  it  is  believed  that  almost  immediately  5,000,000  men 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  release  of  inventions  which 
have  not  yet  been  released  Whereas  we  can  .see  some  light  we 
are  a  bev.-ildered  people,  and  have  made  no  fundamental  solutions. 
War.  death,  destruction,  hatred,  and  fear  march  over  the  world 
One  seeking  to  tell  the  truth  is  likely  to  .'^uffer  anvwhere.  In 
Communist  Russia,  if  you  do  not  apree.  vou  are  a  Fascist  spy  and 
must  be  shot.  In  Italy  or  Germany,  "if  you  have  an  original 
thought,  you  are  a  Communist  and  must  be  purged,  which  is 
another  way  of  being  shot.  These  countries  are  jitter\-  and  war 
crazy:  their  people  are  without  ordinary  libertv  But  our  record 
is  not  so  tjood  either,  for  anyone  speaking  out  his  mind  m  this 
countn-  IS  branded  both  a  Communist  and  a  Fascist,  and  sometimes 
an  anarchist  along  with  it.  They  even  tar  and  feather  people 
gouee  out  their  eyes,  and  beat  them  up--w-thin  30  miles  of  Fort 
Worth 

THE    THEORY    AND    PR.^OTICE    OF    HTMAN     LIBERTY 

Liberty — human  liberty — the  freedom  of  the  orinted  and  sp-fccn 
word,  religion,  con.science.  and  the  ripht  of  asse'mblv  is  precious  to 
every  American.  For  hundreds  of  years  it  was  a  "theory  in  Enc- 
land  A  hundred  years  before  our  Constitution  Milton  "risked  his 
life  for  It.  Practically,  however,  and  at  varying  periods  throughout 
our  history,  liberty  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  theorv  hiis  alwavs 
persisted. 

With  liberty  already  an  American  right,  at  lea,n  thecretically  it 
was  acknowledged  and  miade  practical^by  being  put  m  our  B.i":  of 
Rights,  which  we  adopted  after  the  Constitution,  As  you  kn.^w,  it 
is  found  m  the  first  amendment  to  our  Constitution,"  It  sav.s : 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,   or  abridging   the 
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frt?cd:n'.  ^f  speech,  or  of  the  presii 
ably  to  assemble,  and  to  petitio 
gTlcv.incf-." 

The  philosophy  In  connection 
ccnsicit-r  as  accepted  by  all  sens 
speech,   press,  and  religion  we 
those  persons  who  talk  violently 
to  the  Liberty  League.  Chamber 
Association,    the    Communist 
I   Will   Ar.se.  and   others.     Let 
basic    to  American   Government 
saints.  Democratic  devils.  Comm 
to  the  biggest  liars  on  earth. 


with  what  I  have  Just  read  I  shall 

ible  Americans.     And  by  liberty  of 

qiean  that  it  shall  extend   even  to 

piously,  Ignorantly,  or  all  three  - 

of  Commerce,  the  Manufacturers 

Psbty,    the   Sons    and    Daughters    of 

us   keep   all   this   in  our   rrunds   as 

and   applying    to  all — Republican 

inist  villains,  to  truth  tellers,  and 


SHALL    WZ    STOP  TAXJCING    ABOtTT   THE    CONSTITUTION?        NO' 

we 


honi  ;st 


Con  ^ess 


those 
coE  trov« 


tlie 


the 


Now    my  friends,  I  am  told 
Constitution.     Many  believe 
least    eight    of    them — are    the 
polite    and    genteel    society   the 
frankly,  the  subject  of  the 
we  are  to  exist  as  a  free  and 
have  Just  shown  there  is  liberty 

Before  I  finish  I  shall  talk  of 
Congress,  but  regarding  an 
important.  I  shall  do  that  first, 
government  can  be  carried  on 
are  settled.    If  they  are  not 
Court  caj2  go  on  breaking  down 
gress  and  refusing  to  enforce 

It  seems  to  me  the  recent 
rather  vulgar;   it  does  not  make 
the  controversy  the  number  of 
stitution  has  become  in  the  mi 
arate.   which,  with  some  sacred 
high.     But   the   true   concept   ol 
that  a  constitution  is  what  the 
ccnsti:ution.     Our  Judges,  not  e 
people    say  and  believe  that 
Judges,  say  It  Is,  and  this  view 
people  themselves. 

Let  me  mention  the  British 
it.     What  is   it?     As   you  know 
tains  all  the  charters,  such  as 
Bill  of  Rights,   the  common  I&m 
usages  and  decisions  of  the 
can   be  defined  as  that  which  1 
what  is  right  and  wrong,  as 
the  people  think  It  is. 

Now,  what  is  the  American 
ment  adopted  in  1787.  with 
a  glass  showcase  In  Washington 
does,  you  can  hire  a  consti 
law:   at  least  some  people  have 
developed    in   the    minds   of   mi 
sort   of  demlglace   constitution. 
demlglace.     Some  worship  the 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  are 
calf. 

I  am  now  about  to  present 
respectable  lawyers  to  throw 
not  merely  a  written,  showcase 
bone  to  fight  over,  but  is  a 
to  be  in  the  heart  of  every 
not  what  the  judges  say  it  is. 
States  say  it  is.  I  announce 
the  lawyers:  Tl.e  Declaration  of 
effect  for  the  people  of  the 

IS    DECLAHATION    OF 


that 


Coniitltutioi 


must  all  stop  talking  about  the 
the  Supreme  Court   Justices — at 
Constitution.      I    am    toid    that    in 
subject   has   been    dropped      But. 
n  can  never  be  dropped.  If 
democratic  government.     Anyhow.  I 
of  speech  Emd  will  exercise  it. 
legislation  in  the  next  session  of 
discussion  of   the  Constitution 
For.  Indeed,  very  likely  no  effective 
;jiless  our  constitutional  questions 
can  go  on  legislating  and  the 
^nd  declaring  void  the  laws  of  Con- 
laws.    The  result  would  be  chaos, 
ersy  concerning  the  Court  was 
much  difference  to  either  side  of 
Judges.    Unfortunately  the  Con- 
ids  of  millions  as  something  sep- 
or  majestic   power,  rules   from   on 
the   Anglo-Saxon   constitution    is 
people  say  It  is      It  is  their  own 
iected  by,  nor  representative  of.  the 
Constitution   is   what   they,   the 
has  been  accepted  by  millions  of 


Constitution,  for  ours  proceeds  from 

it   is  unwTitten;    roughly,   it   ccn- 

Magna  Carta,  the  Petition   and 

statutes  enacted   by  Parliament. 

The  Constitution  of  England 

the  considered   and   fair  view   of 

Juc^ged  by  experience,  and  it  Ls  what 


the 


courts 


fits 


liv 


United 


Now,  the  Declaration  of 
breaking  down  the  law  of  the 
else,  it  complained  of  the  violation 
stitution  then  was,  and  Is  now 
already  described  as  being  In  tlJe 

When  Jefferson  used  the  word 
It  meant  those  usages  and  customs 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  Ensrltsh 

By  the  Declaration  the  people 
Englishmen  to  Americans,  or  to 
Eiiglishmen    to    free    American ; 
British  citizens,  so  the  Declarat 
tlon   establishing   a   new   goverrtment 
constitutional  rights.    Therefore 
Independence  there  was  already 
ration  of  Independence  Itself  wis 
pally  on  one  point :  Separation  fqom 


IP  DECLAHATION   IS    NOT   IN    EFFEI 


But  the  point  Is  made  that 
means  nothing  whatever  now 
tution."  Well  then,  if  the  Declarat 
effect,  we  are  still  a  part  of 
conceivable  that  the  Declarnti 
the  American  Constitution,  and 
stcne. 

We    have    the    Articles    of   Ccn 
and  forgotten,  and  which  no 


•ENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of 


C<  institution?     It  is  a  written  doru- 

varipus  amendments  since;   It  is  under 

If  you  don't  like  what  Congress 

tutijonal   lawyer   and    break   down    the 

that  idea  of  it.     In  fact,  we  have 

lions    a   showcase    constitution,    a 

like   a   beefsteak   or   filet    miErnon 

pfiper  of  the  Constitution,  and  they, 

delators,  worshipers  of  the  golden 


view  which   will   cause  our  most 
It   is   that  the  Constitution   is 
demiglace   document,    like   a   dry 
.-Ing.    vibrant    thing    which    ought 
and  that  the  Constitution  is 
what  the  people  of  ttie  United 
doctrine   which  will   horrify 
Independence  is  still  vital  and  m 
States  of  America. 


Amei  ican 
but 
ai  lOther 


INDEPENDENCE  PAKT    OF   CONSTITUTION? 

Inde  sendence 


complained  of  the  King 
(Colonies;   and  more  than  anything 
of  the  constitution.     The  Con- 
that  Ineffable  thing  which  I  have 
hearts  of  the  people, 
"constitution"  in  the  Declaracion 
which  ordinarily  Indicated  the 
men  up  to  that  time.  1776. 
merely  changed  their  name  from 
put  it  more  accurately,  from  free 
The    constitution     covered     all 
on  was  merely  a  political  separa- 
which   inherited    all   of    the 
at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
1  constitution,  and  that  the  Decla- 
a  constitutional  change,  princi- 
the  mother  country. 

irr,    WE    ARE   STILL    PART    OF    BHITISH 


Zy  PIRE 


the   Declaration   of   Independence 

we  have  adopted  a  "Consti- 

ion  of  Independence  is  not  in 

the    British    Empire.     Then    it    Ls 

of   Independence    is    a   part    of 

is  at  ttie  very  least  its  foundation 


c  n 


federation,    which   are    now    dead 
reads  any  more.     But  Just  as 


cne 


the  Petition  of  Rights  is  a  part  of  the  British  Constitution,  or. 
a^  least.  Its  constitutional  history,  so  are  the  Articles  of  Crn- 
fecieration.  which  formed  a  stopping  stone  toward  more  unified 
action  of  the  American  people  of  the  newly  ht>^rated  Colonies 
or  States.     In  fact,  the  articles  were  knov^,^l  as  the  constitution 

The  articles  were  really  known  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union  The  articles  set  out  the  constitutional 
rights  principally  in  three  points:  First,  there  was  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  their  constltutioniil  rights; 
second  there  was  established  the  principle  of  perpetual  union; 
and.  third,  th^re  was  established  the  fact,  to  u.'^  the  exact  words, 
that  the  peop^le  had  the  right  of  "free  ingress  and  regretss  to  and 
from  any  ether  State.'"  which  In  etTr-ct  established  the  Idea  of 
a  single  nation  or  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  rhe  L'nited  States 
to  travel  over  this  single  nation  wherever  they  pleased. 

Tliese  statements  concerning  the  .\rtlcles  of  Confederation  and 
Perpetual  Union  are  important  Indeed,  the  concept  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  most  of  our  for"fathers.  was 
that  the  word  "constitution"  was  synonymous  with  the  word 
"go-err.ment  "  Benjamin  Franklin  u.'^-d  the  two  word.^  as  mean- 
ing exactly  the  same  thing, 

FALSITIES     ABOLT    THE    CONSTITTTION     AnOPTKD     AT    PHILADELPHIA 

Then   we    have    the   Constitution    Itself,   which    was   adopted    by 

delegates  of  various  St.itcs  m  1787  And  we  mmht  a.s  well  get  nd 
of  some  of  the  faLse  statcment.s  made  about  it  time  after  time. 
On  Constitution  Dav  we  are  told  that  the  reason  for  having  a  con- 
stitution was  entirely  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  to 
preserve  States'  rights. 

Both  of  these  are  historically  and  factually  absolutely  fal.se. 

That  our  forefathers  trietl  to  blot  out  liberty  and  the  Inherited 
constitutional  richts  of  the  people  I  do  not  believe  Their  purpose 
was  to  step  the  commercial  anarchy  of  the  times  and  to  get  business 
going.  In  any  event,  although  liberty  was  mentioned  In  the  Pre- 
amble, and  i.abeas  rcrjiiis  was  protected,  there  was  no  Bill  of  Righta 
in  the  original  Constitution. 

Likewise,  far  from  protecting  the  rights  of  the  States,  It  waa 
quite  the  opposite,  and  for  the  purpose  of  liaving  a  strong  central- 
ized government  and  to  develop  a  nation  with  Federal  custom- 
hou'e:},  no  State  tariff  barriers,  and  to  build  up  economicuMy  one 
sinsjle  nation.  Tliat  our  forefathers  airf»embled  as  a  sacred  group 
of  men  to  save  the  liberties  of  tlie  pe<oplc  and  the  rights  of  the 
Sta'e.s  is  simply  nonsense  They  wt  re  y^^unc.  (nergf^tic  men.  able. 
bus.neshlike  and  they  knew  that  things  were  not  W(jrking.  Times 
were  bad.  They  wanted  things  to  work  8c  they  WTOte  a  contract 
or  document  and  called  it  the  Constltutnm. 

Entirely  a.s  an  afterthought,  and  after  the  Constitution  wa3 
adopted  and  in  operation,  the  Bill  of  Rights  wa.s  submitted  to  the 
various  States  by  Congress.  This  Bill  of  Rights  was  presented  only 
because  the  leaders  thought  the  Constitution  would  not  prove 
an  effectual  binding  power,  and  that  tlie  new  Nation  would  fall 
apart     and  so   the   Bill  of  Rights   •x.xs  udopied. 

Of  crurse.  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  tlie  first  lo  amendn^ents.  thereby 
becam-?  a  mechanical  part  of  the  written  Constitution  It  waa 
merely  putting  in  witten  form  what  the  people  believed  to  be 
fundamental  Anglo-Saxon  constitutional  ri^'hts  But  e'.en  tlicn. 
the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  mean  a  negation  or 
blotting  out  of  other  constitutional  right.''  which  had  been  In- 
heritea  thiouKn  mi  the  ages  of  the  EnL^lisn  Coiistituiion.  and 
through  the  [>->  iaration  of  Independence  and  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federate n  and  Perpetual  Union. 

CONSTTTLTION    CHANGES    IMPERCEPTIBLE;     EMANCIPATION    PROCLAMATICW 

Again.  I  say.  what  is  our  American  Constitutl:  m''  Is  It  some 
piece  of  hard,  cold  c'eel  which  was  originally  melted,  poured  out, 
and  thf^n  made  .solid  for  all  the  ages''  'V\'erc  we  supposed  to  have 
exactly  the  same  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and,  of  course, 
always  a  reactionary  one.  for  all  times  to  come?  Let  us  think 
of  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Con5tltu':ion. 

All  of  us  know  that  our  country  was  different  then  than  now. 
Now  we  have  conge?^ted  cities,  modem  transportation,  modem 
Inventions;  the  actual  needs  of  the  people  have  changed  From  a 
small  Nation  or  a  couple  or  3,000.000  farmers  we  have  grown  Into 
the  mightiest  Nation  on  earth;  and  during  that  process  of  change. 
imiperccptibly.  erradually.  ?!owly.  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
have  changed,  too.  and  with  It  the  concepts  of  our  Constitution. 

For  in.stance,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  It  was  not  con- 
stitutional at  the  time — or  then  accepted  -in  fact,  we  Americans 
were  just  then  killing  each  other  off  for  the  .sake  of  the  Drrd  Sfo*t 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
this  proclamation,  though  ls.sued  by  no  court,  no  Congress,  no 
group,  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution;  "at  least,  wc  can  say  that  It  IB 
an  epoch,  a  landmark,  a  part  of  our  coiLstitutional  history. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CONSTITUTION? A  SCHOLAR   ANSWERS ITS   CONTENTS 

Munro,  in  a  textbook  rn  European  government,  in  making  a 
comparison  with  American  Govemnient ,  savs: 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States'  Includes  no-  only  the 
original  document  of  81  sent^noes  which  were  so  labonouslv  put 
to-zether  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  but  the  vast  mass  of  t-tatutes. 
Judicial  dw:isicn.i.  precedents,  and  u.sapes  which  have  erown  up 
around  It.  It  is  a  live,  trrowmg  organism  which  never  stands  .still, 
and  never  ran  stand  stiil  " 

So  to  sum  up  -.f  might  be  advanced  that  the  American  Con- 
stitution is  what  the  people  think  it  is.  It  contains  the  prece- 
dents of  Justice  and  liberty  of  the  English  Con.stltution  up  to 
1776.  the  concepts  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  next 
governmental   step   of   the   Ariicles   of    Confederation,   the   wrlttea 
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been  valuable     The  hysteria  about  the  taboo  of  the  Supreme  Court 

has  at  least  been  touched 


adopted    at    Philadelphia    in    1787. 

I  '>t    nil.    since    dozei^   have    been 

ii.    11     Proclamation,     our     statutes. 

•sted    public    Opinions,    usages,    and 


Constlttitlon  Itself,  which  w.i 
most  of  our  Judicial  decisi'  n 
reversed*.  Lincoln's  Emanc; 
constitutional  amendments,  t 
statutes 

Take  the  Wagner  Lab:r  Rrla^ioi-.c  A.- X  as  an  exarfiple  It  was 
not  necessary  in  1812  and  very  '.ikely  %'.ould  r.ot  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  p<,-op!e  as  constitutional;  hu*  todav  it  is  constitu- 
tional, and  not  because  the  Judges  said  so.  but  because  the  people 
gradually  evolved  the  idea  and  accepted  it  in  their  daily  lives. 
That  law  was  constitutional  even  thougii  58  Liberty  League  ia^w-ers 
said  it  was  not  and  urged  it.s  violalicTi  Moreover,  according'  to 
any  rule  of  logic  or  common  sense,  the  law  was  constitutional 
while  it  was  being  violated  and  lon^  bef(jre  the  judee^  fina'.lv 
said  It  was  constitutional 

In  speaking  of  the  Constitution  let  us  alwavs  think  of  it  as  a 
part  of  our  everyday  live.-,  and  thereby  of  our  funoamcntal  law. 
Some  of  the  critics  of  the  President  say  he  is  breaking  down  the 
Constitution,  trying  to  destroy  the  Supreme  Court  and  be  a  dicta- 
tor like  Stalm.  Mussolini,  and  Hitler  all  in  one  Let  us  follow 
what  the  President  does  He  suggests  something  to  Congress. 
Immediately  he  is  charted  with  being  a  dictator.  Such  a  charge  is 
non.sen.se.  for  the  Constitution  requires  him  to  do  this,  and  com- 
mon sense  requires  him  to  be  leader  of  his  party  We  might  as  well 
remember  that  Mr  Hoover  was  looked  upon  with  contempt  because 
he  could  not  get  along  with  Congress;  that  is  why  Mr.  Hoover  got 
beat  -lack  of  confidence  in  him  -as  a  leader  So  there  is  no  logic  in 
blaming  Mr  Roosevelt  for  doing  his  constitutional  duty  and 
attempting  to  lead  Congraes 

■WRITTEN   POWERS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE   UNITED  ST.^TES 

As  for  the  Supreme  Court,  let  us  discuss  some  of  its  actual  writ- 
ten powers  s.nce  lawyers  say  that  all  power  proceeds  from  the 
written  Constitution  Merely  making  an  observation.  I  picked  up 
one  of  my  children's  civics  books.  American  Government,  by 
Magrud.r   w-yeii  by  millions  of  children,  and  here  is  what  it  says 

"The  power  of  the  courts  to  declare  acts  of  Congre.ss  or  acts  of 
State  leglsiature.s  unconstitutional  according  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  n  not  granted  m  the  Constitution   " 

No  one  any  longer  claims  that  the  Constitution  savs  that  the 
Supreme  Court  can  declare  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional. 
Bui  the  mere  mention  of  the  subject  throws  some  of  cur  Tones 
into  a  quiver  md  they  generally  say  something  about  the  stability 
cf  business      ^o  let  us  talk  about  this  unlimited  exercise  of  power 


to    the    actual    stability   of 


by    the   Supreme   Court    in    its   relation 
business 

S<'Vr    PRACTICAL    CONSIDERATIONS    FOR    BUSINESS 

Congress  enucts  a  law  Then  som^  group  decides  not  to  obey 
tha-  law;  tliey  hire  a  half  do7en  John  W  Davises  and  there  is  a 
running  figh:  -i*  injunctions,  writs,  appeals,  court  postponements. 
and  other  delays  During  that  time  businessmen  do  not  know 
which  way  to  turn  and  they  lose  confidence  When  the  58  Liberty 
League  lawyen  whom  I  have  Just  mentioned,  said  the  Labor 
Relations  .'^ct  was  unccnstitutlonal.  and  told  their  clients  to  violate 
the  law  Just  such  a  thing  happened  And  as  a  result,  eighty-odd 
Injunctions  were  filed  against  the  L^bir  Board  to  keep  it 'from 
se*tl:ng  disputes  Then  as  a  direct  result  of  that  and  for  no  other 
reasr;n  came  t^e  sit-down  strikes  While  the  lawyers  were  banging 
away  at  the  h.w  It  was  treated  with  contempt."  and  as  a  result 
there  was  business.  labor,  and  industrial  anarchy 

The  whole  argument  on  this  Court  business  is  based  on  the 
powers  assumed  by  the  Court  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  uncon- 
stitutional. Tlie  Court  should  not  invade  the  field  of  legislation 
nor  pa.ss  on  the  wisdom  of  the  acts  cf  Congress  The  test  of  the 
cnnstitutionahty  of  a  law  is  not  and  certainly  should  not  be 
merely  that  Juc  ges  do  or  do  not  like  it 

SUPRE.VE    COURT    INVADES    THE    FIELD    OF    LEGISLATION 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  invaded  the 
field  of  legislat  on.  and  by  the  use  of  such  magic  phrases  as  "due 
process  cf  law  "  they  declare  laws  unconstitutional  simply  because 
five  of  tlie  merrbers  of  the  Court  do  not  like  the  particular  law 

I  suppo.se  you  are  getting  a  little  sick  of  the  Constitution,  but 
let  me  sum  up  as  rapidly  as  I  can  The  point  is  the  Court  has 
knocked  out  such  laws  as  the  Guffey  Coal  Act.  the  Agricultural 
Adju.-^tment  Ac;,  which  invaded  no  one's  liberty.  Then,  straining 
at  what  they  c  ill  due  process  of  law.  which  is  jtist  their  opinion, 
the  judges  void  a  law. 

In  other  wore  s.  the  Court  has  entered  the  field  of  economics  and 
legislative  policy.  From  that  field  they  must  withdraw,  and  when 
the  Court  does  the  discussion  is  over,  because  then  we  will  have 
representative,  democratic  government,  which  we  are  supposed  to 
have, 

SUPREMi;    COURT    CONTROVERSY     HAS     DONE     MUCH     GOOD 

Now,  they  sa  ,•  that  a  great  deal  of  harm  has  been  done  by  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  controversy  This  statement  is  not  true, 
since,  after  all,  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  democratic  country,  and 
discussions,  fre»  speech,  knowledge,  and  education  form  the  basis 
of  our  Government.  The  controversy  has  actually  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good  because — - 

First.  The  Supreme  Court  has  reversed  itself  in  several  cases  on 
numerous  poin.s  of  law  which  make  it  possible  for  the  country  to 
b-?  governed. 

Second  It  hns  been  discovered  that  all  Judges  are  human:  that 
they  play  poUt  cs.  go  to  church,  get  angry,  and  have  all  kinds  of 
headaches.  The  education  and  information  given  to  the  people, 
although   most  of  it  was  mis-education  and  misinformation,  .las 


CONCETTS    IN    RELATION    TO    CCN-STITUTlON 

My  friends.  England  has  free  and  untrammeled  courts,  and  it  Is 
worth  while  to  observe  them.  Liberty  Is  as  well  protected  in 
Bi:giand  as  it  is  m  America.  The  high  court  of  England  nor  any 
cf  Its  courts,  cannot  declare  an  act  of  Parliament  void  and  invalid- 
but  still  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  protected. 
I         Why^ 

I  The  Brit-h  Constitution,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  British  people,  I  am  sure  that  ours  is  too  but 
I  hope  that  we  will  get  rid  of  this  showcase  Constitution  idea  of 
hiring  a  lawyer  to  knock  a  law  out  ijecause  soniecne  does  not 
like  it,  I  hope  that  we  will  develop  representative  gove-nmert 
democratic  povernmen:.  government  ni  tne  people,  and  become' a 
real  democracy  as  we  are  supposed  to  be 

LET   US    ME.ND,    NOT   E.ND     THE    SUPREME    COURT 

Mv  friends,  we  need  not  end  the  Supreme  Court  bu*  wp  mie>-t 
as  well  mend  it  or.  they  mijht  mend  themselves  by  staying  wi^h'n 
their  judicial  functions  The  business  of  courts  is  to  protect  "V'le 
real  lifce.'ties  of  the  people,  get  them  out  cf  Jail  when  thev  are 
wrongfully  imprisoned,  to  settle  disputes,  and  erJcrce  not  b'-eak 
down  the  laws  of  the  peoples  representatives  The  Supreme  Court 
should  settle  conflicts  cf  State  and  State  State  and  National  laws 
declare  void  State  laws  which  violate  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
for  that  matter,  they  should  onlv  declare  acts  of  Congress  unconsti- 
tutional when  they  actually  invade  the  field  of  hbertv  «^uch  as  of 
the  press,  religion,  speech    and  trial  by  jury 

Here  I  should  like  to  offer  you  an  ohservation  that  the  countries 
of  Europe  that  had  elastic,  flexible  constitutions,  stii:  en-oy  democ- 
racy and  free  government  Some  of  them  are  England'  France 
Switzerland.  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  The  couniiies  wh.ch 
had  inflexible  governments  and  absolute  laws  still  have  absolute 
governments,  and  are  generally  considered  worse  and  more  abso- 
lute.    They  are  Italy    Russia,  and  Germany. 

THE   SPECI.*.L   SnSSION.    NOVEMBER    15  —  WHAT    ABOUT   IT? 

Well,  now  let's  get  to  the  next  Congress  "We  wiU  consider  a 
maze  of  serious  laws  affecting  your  lives  and  because  of  the  inter- 
national situation  the  people  of  the  whole  world  But  more  serious 
than  the  laws  themselves  is  the  situation  of  the  D(>moc;atic  Party 
and  its  internal  cros.^  currents 

I  say  this  wholly  without  going  into  personalities  and  am  doing 
this  in  the  sense  of  an  English  politic. an  who  talk.s  en  principles  of 
government  I  am  one  southerner  who  believes  that  we  should  get 
nd  of  our  southern  complexes  that  we  should  forget  the  Civil  War 
and  realize  that  the  South,  after  all.  has  the  lowest^wages.  the  lowest 
fertility  of  Its  soil,  the  worst  housing,  and  generaUv  the  worst  con- 
ditions of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States  of  America  We 
must  get  rid  of  our  smelling  magnolia  blossoms  for  the  purpose  of 
government,  and  get  down  to  the  bare  facts  of  the  economic  right.s 
of  all  the  American  people,  north,  south,  east,  and  west 

DEMOCRATIC     PARTY  — WE     MUST     HA\-E     COHESION 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  it  would  not  hurt  the  South  If  it  had 
another  political  party  I  don't  nece«=sarily  mean  a  'hlrri  partv. 
but  just  plain  old  reactionary  Republicans,  if  nothing  else  In 
the  South.  If  you  are  a  Democrat,  -vhatever  vou  .say  or  believe, 
you  get  elected.  The  result  is  that  we  have  all  kinds"  cf  southern 
Democrats — also  big-city  Dem.ocrats.  like  those  from  New  York 
Citv.  Kansas  City  St  Louis  and  Chicago:  northwestern  Demo- 
crats, who  come  out  of  the  Farmer-Labor  area:  then  we  have  the 
western  Democrats  We  Dem.ocrats  need  a  binding  force  So  far  it 
Is  Roosevelt,  who  is  a  real  friend  of  the  South      (.'Applause  , 

During  the  last  session  of  Coiigres'^  the  minimum-wages  and 
maximum-hours  bill  failed  of  enactment,  largely  because  of  the 
southern  delegation,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  do  not  criticize  my 
colleagues  but  speak  for  myself,  I  was  for  the  mm. mum-wages  r.nd 
maximum-hours  bill  because  I  believe  that  the  South  ne:»ds  it  more 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Southern  Democrats  kept 
the  bill  from  coming  on  the  floor. 

Then  it  was  suddenly  realized  that  the  crop  estimate  on  co'ton 
was  going  to  make  the  price  of  cotton  topple  We  s*-)utherneis 
demanded  a  cotton  subsidy,  but  it  looked  as  though  the  subs.dy 
would  be  defeated  And  so  our  leaders  got  on  the  t\oor  and  begged 
that  the  bill  be  passed.  It  was  almost  defeated  bv  the  northern  and 
western  Democrats 

What.  then,  is  It  that  we  of  Congress  and  the  American  i:)eople 
need  to  dC  It  is  not  that  we  should  be  for  this  or  that  bill  whirh 
some  special -interest  group  favors  or  which  is  sectional  m  char- 
acter, but  that  everyone  must  realize  that  America  is  one  economic 
unit.  More,  we  must  abandon  our  ideas  of  governing  v.\  the 
past  and  quibbling  over  what  used  to  be  and  govern  for  the  present 
and  the  future.  In  other  words,  we  must  be  mteliigentlv  and 
thoughtfully  progre.'^.sive.  If  we  fellow  that  rule  wc  can  "pretty 
near  know  how  to  vote  on  any  bill. 

Let  us  get  permanently  m  our  minds  my  friends,  that  we  cannot 
have  a  separate  unit  of  underprivilegpd  arras  fis  the  South  is  at 
the  present  time,  and  that  there  must  be  other  areas  which  have 
superior  privileges  to  ourselves,  and  vice  versa  We  must  have 
certain  minimum  privileges  for  all  the  people  of  tlie  United  States 
of  America. 

PROGRESS     ALWAYS     DENOUNCED     AS     DESTRUCTION     BY     REACTIONARIES 

Take  the  minimum-wage  law  the  Social  Sen-uritv  Ac:  and  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  .\ct  Every  law  that  concerns  human  prog- 
ress or  the  rights  of  humanity  is  always  denounced  as  something 
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that  will   bankrupt   bi.'siness 
these   laws   w;:l   bi^nknip'    the 
eruch  cheap  labor  it  cannot   be 
boped  for 

These  kinds  cf  statements  were 
when   public   opinion   wanted    tc 
worktn,'   14   hours  a  day  In  the 
again   when   people   wanted  to 
was  said  bv  Judge  Gary  that  th 
worked  the  men  before  their 
than  12  hours  a  day. 

My  friends,  business  has  not 
social    advances    are    made    in 
humane,  and  jvist  as  profitable. 
Intelligent   thing  for  us  to  do 
which  are  for  social  and  human 

Besides   the   minimum-wage 
will  consider  an  agricultiiral  bill 
going  to  be  presented.     But  the 
and  labor — that  is,  the  American 
specific  legislation  but  the  idea 
blind  economic  forces  and  leave 
of  exploitation  and  monopoly 
the  principle  of  the  respcnsibiliti 
and  the  Government  to  the 

And  as  for  the  minimum 
is  certain,  they  should  be  enactejd 
get  a  square  deal. 

WE  MUST  GET  Orn 

Should  we  wish  to  consider 
as  well  get  our  heads  out  of  t 
for.  as  I  said  In  the  very  beginni 
problems.     In  the  closing  days 
which    is    supposed    to   bo    an 
who  Is  unemployed  1^  supposed 
a  job. 

In  my  opinion,  this  whole  affair 
case  of  our  sticking  our  heads  in 
cant  see  the  truth.    I  hope  it  wi 
it.     The  unemployed,  well  kno 
them  jobs,  won't  sign  up.  and 
cf  the  set-up  the  job  will  be  do 
will  undoubtedly  mean  absolut 

In  the  last  session  of  Congre 
other  Members  of  Congress — a 
commission,  to  make  a  real  stu 
in  order  to  determine  the  cause 
background  of  our  present  situa 
problem.s   of   youth   and   old    ag 
handled  with  a  view  to  really  so 
Is  one  of  our  problems:    we  haf^e 
really  want  to  be  for  something 
an  unemployment  commission. 

THERE     HAS     BEEN     A     REVOLUTION— 


recently  more  particularly   that 

ith    e=pecially.   becau5e   we   have 

5a;d  the  miserably  low  standards 


made  by  the  big  shots  of  England 

stop    children    7    years   old   from 

mills   of  Manchester;    It   was  saici 

afcolish  child  labor  In   America:    it 

Steel  Trust  would  go  broke  If  it 

n  furnaces  and  hearths  any  less 


bankrupt,  and  as  cultural  and 

lociety.    business    has    been    more 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the 

to  stand  for   progress  and   laws 

setterment. 

d   maximum-hour   bill.   Congress 

I  do  not  even  know  what  bill  is 

purpose  is  to  protect  ajriculturj 

people.    And  the  point  is  not  the 

hat  we  must  no  longer  submit  to 

the  American  people  afloat  In  a  sei 

In  this  we  must  recofnize 

of  the  people  to  the  Gcxvernraent 

,  for  both  are  the  same. 

and  agriculture  bills,  one  thin^ 

together,  so  that  all  groups  will 


pirates. 


HEADS 


OUT  OF  THE  SAND 

sor^ethlng  really  important,  we  might 

sand  and  study  unemployment. 

ng.  we  have  not  solved  our  serious 

the  last  Congress  we  paased  a  bill 

mplo3rment    censu.s.     Every b<xly 

to  fill  out  a  blank  that  he  hasn  t 
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The  most  Important  thing  for 
has  been  a  revolution.  Just  as 
Revolution;  the  only  difference 
bloody.     Many  of  our  people 
to  see  it.     Some  are  like  the  old 
being  able  to  comprehend  what 
stupidity   lasts  on  forever,   ther 
still  claim  to  be  aristocrats,  and 
and  counts. 

Our  change  or  revolution  has 
Americans  who  live  here  are  not 
We  could  not  go  back  if  we  wan 
tention  of  doing  it  anyway. 

At  this  very  moment,  my  fel 
Street,  the  big  cham.bers  of  com 
Association,    and    the    noisy    rich 
despair,  and  are  telling  you  that 
to  hell.     There  is  a  great  gush  c  f 
fear   in   the   minds  of   the   Ameri 
every  pha.se  of  our  life;  in  our 
special    columns,    and    In    vie 
truthfully,  as  I  am  speaking, 
a  "business  recession",  but  as 
excuse  of  any  depression,  there 
discuss  it  here,  but  there  is 
tried   to   settle  all   our  problems 
wild,   with  the   big   taxpayers 
with  the  burdens  on  the  people 
golden  goose.    The  result  was 
tainly  we  cannot  go  back  to  an 

If  I  am  any  judge  of  the 
ganda  is  going  to  fall  flat.     It 
but  the  American  people  have 
that  I  do  not  think  they  will  do 
are  now  wrapping  themselves  ir 
Constitution  when  they  really 
to  be  able  to  halt  the  march  of 
at  least,  not  with  the  consent  of 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  can  affcfd 
let  them  roar  in  the  kept  press 
longer  is  It  either  sensible  or 


tlie 

yth 

Amer 


Is  worthless,  useless,  and  another 

the  sand  like  silly  o£tnche.=  so  we 

tw  successiul,  but  seriously  duubc 

?|ing  filling  out  a  blank  won't  get 

b?caui5c  of  the  haphazard  character 

inefficiently,  and  when  f.iiibiit'd 

41  y  nothing. 

I  introduced — and  so  did  sever.il 

to  provide  for  an  unemployment 

(ly  of  the  unemployment  problem. 

;  of  unemploymeTit.  the  economic 

lion,  and  to  further  report  on  the 

All   of   this   is   intended    to    be 

ving  something.     Just  to  find  out 

n't   even   done   that.     3o,   if   you 

basic,  be  for  the  establishment  of 
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us  all  to  do  is  to  realize  that  there 

first  one,  and  just  as  the  P^rench 

that  this  revolution  has  not  be-^n 

caijnot  see  this,  some  of  them  refu.sc 

French  aristocrats,  who  died,  not 

had  happened.     And  that  human 

are  still   people   in  Prance    who 

itill  call  themselves  princes,  dukes. 


ilready  occurred!  The  130.000.000 
going  to  go  back  to  the  old  order. 
,ed  to,  but  the  people  have  no  in- 


r  ewj 


nous 
tlere 
f  )r 


on  J 


b»lng 


ow  Texans    the  big  boys  of  Wall 

iperce,  the  National  Manufacturers' 

are    beating    tin    pans    of    falae 

the  Government  is  really  going 

propaganda,  supposed  to  Induce 

can   people,   being   shot   through 

/spaper  headlines,  in  articles,  in 

and    malicious    cartoons.      And. 

hae  been  what  we  might  c;;i 

there  being  any  real  or  honest 

is  none.     I  have  not  thje  time  to 

thing  sure:    Hoover  and   Mellon 

by  letting   the   stocl:   market   go 

freed   of   their   surtaxes    and 

generally.     They  killed  their  own 

greatest  crash  in  history.     Cer- 

ing  like  that. 

lean  people  this  kind  of  propn- 

may  cause  discomfort  for  a  time, 

it  on  this  propaganda  enough  so 

it  again.     All  of  these  people  who 

the  flag  and  moaning  about  ih? 

an  something  else,  are  not  going 

progress  of  the  American  people— 

the  American  people.   [Applause.] 

"  to  laugh  at  their  asininlties,  and 

md  free  air  of  a  free  country;  no 

issary  to  spill  blood,  but  we  can 


rrean 


ne;e; 


accomplish  everything  by  using  our  o^^-n  heads,  and  voting  in- 
telligently. 

Yes,  we  ordinary  people  are  going  to  have  to  save  this  country, 
just  as  ordinary  people  have  done  In  the  past.  [Applause.]  But  if 
wp  do  we  mu.'^t  not  be  afraid  of  ridicule  from  the  •smug-mugs."  of 
being  called  horrid  names. 

We  must  march  ahead  courageously,  using  our  headp*cces  in- 
stead of  our  fowling  pieces:  and  just  as  the  farmer  boys  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  caused  the  shot  that  rang  around  the  world,  we 
can  do  the  si^me,  and  make  this  a  decent  couritry  in  which  to  live. 
I  Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  thp  sp'^^^ch  which  I  have  ju.st  in- 
serted, various  questions  were  asked,  which  werf  <il-so  taken 
down  by  a  court  reporter.  Tliesc  questions  indicalo  what 
people  are  tlunk.ng  about: 

lE-AGUE    or     N.^TIONS- -JAPAN     AND    CHINA NETTTR-ALrrT 

Question.  Mr  Maveruk.  nt  the  present  time  Japan  is  invading 
with  the  greate.'-t  brut.dity  the  peaceful  nation  of  China.  (Question 
largely  eliminated  because  of  long  di'^russion  of  the  League  of 
Nations.)  Mr  Mavef.ick.  do  you  not  bolieve  that  we  sliould  co- 
operate with  the  re.^t  ot  the  natlnns  to  keep  peace  in  the  world.' 

An?wpr.  I  am  frankly  bev,i:dered  as  to  what  .should  be  done.  I 
am  not  afra.d  to  answer  that  questl  n.  but  men-ly  cannot.  How- 
ever I  will  set  down  thus  premise  I  will  not  vot*-  for  war  unless 
we  are  actuiuly  attacked   (applause] 

Questioner  (interjecting).  Very  well,  Mr.  Maverick,  you  have 
said  numerous  times  that  we  loaned  money  In  Europe  and  kept 
on  lending  it.  and  went  to  war.  to  a  ccrtiiin  extent,  to  collect  tne 
money.  Do  j-ou  not  think  that  if  we  could  by  the  u.se  of  ^.incilon.s, 
boycott,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  previ^nt  th"  eytensum  of 
credit  to  the  various  nations,  that  wo  could  keep  otirsclvcs  out  of 
thi.--  war^ 

Answer  by  Mavesick  Without  reference  to  any  particular  foreign 
nations,  we  should  Invoke  our  own  embargoes  on  the  Fuppiies 
against  any  at  war.  We  should  observe  neutrality.  (Applatise.J 
We  should  not  extend  credit  to  any;  we  should  stay  out  cf  It. 

A.NTILYNCHING  BILL   FOR    ALL    CITI^-ENS 

Question.  Mr  Maverick,  you  were  the  only  southerner  who 
voted  for  the  antilynchlng  bill.  Will  you  explain  that  bill  and 
tell  me  the  attittide  of  other  southerners  and  '..'hy  they  d.d  not 
vote  for  it? 

Answer.  Your  qtiestion  Is  somewhat  embarrassing.  Indr^fd, 
tho.e  who  voted  at^ain-st  the  bill  were  quite  a.«  c  ri.-cit  ntious  a.s 
I  am.  In  voting  for  the  bill  I  was  not  th.nkiiu'  oi.r,  cf  the 
cclorcd  people,  but  was  thinking  about  American  citizti.s.  white  or 
bl.ck,  and  the  protection  of  their  lives  from  mobs.  (Applau.-cl 
V,'e  mu.>t  not  forget  that  they  lynch  people  out  in  Caiiformu — 
white  men — and  the  then  Governor  of  Caiiiornia  indirectly  ap- 
proved-  and  was  bitterly  criticized  by  President  Rotisevelt. 

But  a.s  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  the  only  person  from  the 
South  who  voted  for  the  antilynching  bill.  Several  st.att.-'ri-d 
through  the  States  of  Oklahoma.  Kentucky.  Tonnesstc.  and  \Liry- 
land  voted  for  it. 

In  speaking  cf  the  South  it  might  be  said  thar  Texac  is  really 
not  a  part  of  wiiat  is  grne.-allv  known  as  the  South.  Texas  is 
southwestern  and  has  a  diiTerent  psychology.  Florida,  even,  has 
had  such  a  heavy  migration  from  the  North  that  I  am  told  that 
it  is  no  longer  southern  in  that  sense.  Tlie  same  .ipplics.  more 
or  less,  to  some  other  Southern  States. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  all  of  us  must  stop  '.  otmg  and 
thinking  from  a  sectional  viewpoint.  Tlicre  is  a  diflerence  Ix-- 
twef^n  regionalism  and  sectionalism.  Certain  regions  becaubc  of 
geographical  climatic,  or  other  reasons,  are  entitled  to  certain  ap- 
propnace  treatnient,  but  sectionalism  consists  of  sp<'c;:d  privileges, 
favors,  or  discriminations  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween regionalism  and  sectionalism. 

THE    SCTRFVF    COURT    AND    CONSTTERED    PT-BLTC    OPINION 

Question.  Mr  Maverick,  y.,u  say  the  Supreme  Court  has  ex- 
ceeded Its  power? 

Answer    Sure 

Question.  •  •  •  And  I  would  like  to  know  how  arc  you  going 
to  stop  the  Supreme  Court'?     How  are  you  ^'oing  to  deride? 

Answer  Well,  that  is  very  difficult  to  an.swer.  My  id*>a  is,  a.<=  I 
said  in  the  mam  speech,  the  Supreme  C'^urt  .should  confine  itself 
to  protecting  what  are  really  the  liberties  of  the  people.  They 
have  dragt^ed  out  "due  process  of  law"  and  have  made  an  entirely 
new  baby  of  it.  They  have  him  'n  clothts  he  wa.>  never  intended 
to  wear. 

As  ycti  know,  ■du*'  proces.s  of  law"  is  ccn'ained  m  the  four- 
teenth amendment-It  referred  to  "persons,  bom  or  naturalized" — 
that  they  should  have  due  proce.s.s  of  Liw  The  amendment  was 
written  entirely  on  account  of  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  after 
the  Civil  War  and  was  intended  to  be  for  the  preservation  cf  their 
rights  and  the  rights  of  person.=  ,  and  for  no  ether  rra.scn  whatever. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  came  along,  and  they  said  that  "per-oii" 
meant  "corporation  '  This  interpn^taticn  caused  the  greatest  de- 
struction cf  natural  re.scurces  and  violation  of  the  rights  of  th© 
States  that  you  can  imagine.  It  was  a  lirens«»  to  loot  the  States. 
This  has  all  b.en  accomplished  through  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
doing  this  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  assumed  legislative  powers  and 
changed  the  economic  face  of  the  Nation. 

A  lot  cf  people  talk  about  preserving  "States'  rights"  with  capi- 
tal letters.  Tine  tru'h  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  preserved   States'   rights,   but   have   preserved   the   rights 
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of  great  corporations.  They  have  ptrnv.fed  the  great  corpora- 
tions to  cross  State  Imrs  and  have  k'^jit  Hi"  .States  from  properly 
repu'ating  thi-m  hv  num.rrrus  deri:.ions  Mv  idea  is  that  the 
Supreme  Couit  should  withdraw  from  the  economic  and  legisla- 
tive fields  and  .'^hould  confine  itself  to  the  protection  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

Que'^tlrn  H3W  is  that  to  be  accomplished.  Mr  Maverick,  since 
they  have  the  power  to  declare  acts  of  Cc  ngrcss  unconstitutional? 

POWER    OF    THE    liUFREME     COURT 

An'-wer    Tiny  have  the  power,  you  .'^ay? 
Question    Of  course. 

CONG:ir..SSMAN     HILL    OF    WASHINGTON    OFFERS     $100,000     PRIZE    TO     ANY- 
ONt   FINDING    POWER   OF  COURT   LN    CONSTITXTTION 

Answer  We.l.  now,  suppo.'^e  I  admit  that  thev  have  the  power; 
still  there  is  no  written  authority  for  such  power  m  the  Con- 
stitution, wh  ch.  of  course,  everyone  admits.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr  Knute  Hill,  of  Washington,  savs  that  he  used  to 
teach  school  and  that  he  would  give  anv  student  $100  who  could 
show  that  the  Constitution  says  the  Supreme  Court  has  that 
power      He  scys   that   he   now   has   it   up  to  $100,000       ]  Laughter.] 

In  any  evert,  the  Constitution  does  not  grant  such  power  to  the 
Svipreme  Court.  How  do  they  get  if  The  answer  is.  thev  got  it 
by  public  opinion  making  no  objection  They  first  exercised  the 
power  in  th.e  case  of  Marburv-  against  Madison,  when  it  did  not 
make  any  diiference.  and  even  then  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said 
that  It  wculc  be  better  for  Congress  to  veto  any  declaration  of 
unconstitutir-iality.  rath.r  than  that  the  judges  be  impeached  by 
Congress,  which  power,  he  said,  they  had.  and  which,  of  course, 
everyone  kno'vs   they   had. 

As  public  opinion  becomes  more  informed  it  will  look  with 
scorn  on  the  Supreme  Court  assuming  powers,  which  neither  in 
common  .sense  nor  democratic  government  thev  are  entitled  to 
have.  When  the  public  comes  to  understand  that  the  Constitution 
does  net  even  'ay  the  Court  has  the  power  to  declare  acts  of  Con- 
gress unconstitutional,  they  will  then  demand  that  the  Court  con- 
fine it.^^lf  to  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  citizen  and  not 
interfere   in  l^gi.^lation. 

MINIMUM -wage  BILL--FARMERS APPLICATION   TO  SOUTH 

Question.  Mr  Mavehick.  you  say  you  voted  for  the  minimum- 
wasr.  and  matimum-hour  bill,  and  that   you  wert 

Mr  Mavfrkk  nnterje<.ting  i  I  did  not  say  I  voted  for  it.  because 
I  n"\er  had  the  opportunity  However,  I  will  vote  for  it  if  I  get 
a  chance       [Applause  ] 

Questioner  (continuing).  All  right,  that  is  all  the  same,  you  say 
you  will  vote  for  it.  But  what  about  the  farmers,  the  ranchers, 
who  toil  and  work?  What  about  cotton  pickers''  You  have  a 
bill  which  prDtects  the  people  m  the  cities  but  does  not  protect 
the  farmers  and  the  ranchers  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  f armer.s   i  nd   the  ranchers? 

Answer  by  Mr  Maverick.  Well,  when  you  vote  for  a  law  it  cannot 
be  perfect  m  'he  first  place  The  S(x:ial  Security  Act  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  but  1  voted  for  it.  and  it  covered  certain  groups  of  people. 
I  ho{>e  that  t  can  be  extended  as  time  goes  on.  But  specifically 
answering  ycur  question  on  the  minimum -wage  and  maximum- 
hours  bill.  I  know  one  thing — when  wages  are  high  in  the  cities 
larmer"-  have  good  business.  'When  were  they  dumping  milk  but 
back  in  the  Hoover  administration,  at  the  time  there  was  great 
unemployment  and  the  prevalence  of  low  wages?     Sure 

The  farmers  are  getting  along  much  better  now.  and  that  is 
because  the  people  in  industrial  occupations  are  getting  some- 
wliat  better  \.-ages.  Then  why  shouldn't  we  have  minimum  wages 
for  people  m  cities?  In  m.y  own  city  it  is  known  that  pecan 
shellers  have  gotten  an  average  wage  of  $1.29  a  week,  which.  I 
believe,  is  about  the  lowest  wage  in  America.  You  have  girls  here 
In  Fort  Worth  working  for  three,  four,  and  five  dollars  a  week. 
The  answer  ;s  that  if  we  can  make  certain  protections  for  these 
pi  ople  they  can  buy  more,  they  can  get  organized,  and  they  can  be 
btnter  citii:ens,  and  it  will  be  better  for  business,  and  society  in 
poller  il 

Ye-:  they  can  get  better  organized  and  therefore  protect  their 
economic  and  political  rights.  Then,  when  you  get  down  to  brass 
tacks,  there  is  many  a  kid  who  leaves  the  farm  and  goes  to 
town  It  is  estimated  that  from  30  to  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  thi>  cities  are  from  the  country.  But  certainly  those 
peof)le  who  live  m  the  country  and  whose  relatives  go  to  town  want 
those  relatives  to  be  protected.  Moreover,  my  friend,  there  Is  a 
difTerence  between  agricultural  and  industrial  labor.  Some  men 
who  live  in  'he  ctnintry  get  very  low  wages  indeed,  but  they  have 
the  rent  of  louses  and  sometimes  other  privileges,  such  as  the  use 
of  wood,  her, t,  light,  and  fuel,  and  their  wages  are  really  higher 
than  they  si»cm  Yes;  I  will  vote  for  the  minimum-wage  and 
maximum-hour  bill,  and  I  think  that  I  will  be  benefiting  everybody. 
(Applause  j 

ARE    .IT'DOES    BFTTER    BECAUSE   THEY    HAVE    JOBS    FOR    LIFE'' 

Question  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  better 
fitted  to  jud^:e  what  is  good  for  the  people  because  they  are  nat- 
urally unbiased  and  since  they  have  good  jobs  for  life? 

Answer  Why  should  jobs  for  life  fit  a  man  for  being  a  better 
judge  of  life,  when  his  life  is  assured  and  other  people's  are  not? 
No!"  No!  If  that  is  true,  double  my  salary  and  give  me  a  job  for 
life.      [Laughter  ] 

Tlie  truth  c  f  the  matter  is  that  there  Is  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  or  n  it  judges  should  have  their  jobs  for  life.  Any  man 
who  gets  a  job  for  life  and  who  does  not  have  to  concern  himself 
about  anyboc  y  else's  affairs  is  likely  not  to  understand  them. 
How  many  jLdges  take  the  trouble  to  really  understand  the  va- 


rious and  sundry  problems  of  humanity?  Many  of  theti)  take  the 
attitude  that  they  should  not  associate  with  other  people  because 
they  might  be  considered  as  being  either  undignified  or  biased  in 
their  Decisions.  For  instance.  Justice  Roberts,  the  swing  man  of 
the  Court,  who  goes  back  and  forth  on  all  decisions,  associates 
very  littie  with  the  average  Amer. can  And  not  to  belittle  or  to 
spread  any  scandal,  for  it  made  no  particular  difference,  never- 
theless Mr  Roberts  went  to  the  McLean  partv,  where  so.me  several 
thousand  dollars  were  spent  for  cham.pagne  and  liquor.  This  is  no 
reflection:  he  behaved  like  a  gentleman.  I  onlv  mention  it  to  show 
that  ne  is  more  familiar  with  champagne  and  cre.ss  suits  than  wth 
overalls  and  beer.  He  had  his  picture  takrn.  all  cres.-^od  up  in  a 
rire.ss  suit,  at  this  swell  aftair  Mr,  Roberts  is  no  doubt  a  cood  man 
but  I  doubt  if  he  knows  anvthlng  at  all  about 
men. 


orumary,   average 


And  since  one  may  think  it  necessarv  to  have  public  officials 
good  men  because  they  get  $20,000  a  vear.  jobs  for  life  and  no 
responsibility,  why  not  do  that  for  Congress'  The  truth  is  a  man 
may  be  lei^s  fitted  to  decide  human  questions  If  he  is  frozen  -n  a 
job  for  life.  But,  at  that,  a  Judge  Is  human  and  can  m.akc 
mistakes. 

SHOULD    A    KU   kluxer    BE    ON    THE    BENCH'' 

Question.  Say.  Mr.  Maverick  do  vou  think  a  Ku  Kluxc-  out^ht 
to  be  on  the  Bench''     WTiat  about  this  fellow  Black' 

Amswer.  I  knew  that  was  coming  up.  all  right,  j  Laughter  1 
Well,  w^  people  down  here  in  Texas  better  not"  be  too  choosey 
about  Ku  Kluxers.  I  was  a  bitter  opponent  cf  the  Klan  and 
fought  It  from  the  time  It  started.  I  know  som.e  Ku  Kluxers  who 
still  think  the  Pope's  Navy  is  on  the  wav  to  the  United  States  and 
some  of  them  who  still  refer  to  "Catholics,  nigprrs,  and  Jews  all 
in  the  same  breath,  and  all  as  people  who  ought  to  be  gotten  rid 
<if.  I  know  a  man  back  home  who  is  a  Ku  Kluxer  and  would  still 
like  to  bum  down  a  Catholic  Church,  or  lynch  a  colored  man  or 
run  a  Jew  out  of  town  if  he  had  a  chance,  who  made  the  remark 
that  I  m.ade  a  fool  out  of  myself  by  savnig  Black  was  a  good  man 
because  I  would  never  forgive  him— I  mean  the  Kluxer  bark  home 
My  answer  was  that  this  particular  fellow  was  not  lit  to  e\er  join 
the  Klan.      ;  Laughter  | 

ku    kluxer,    CORPORATIGN    lawyers,    englishman    on    SUPREME    BENCH 

But.   getting   down   to  the  point,  I   know  Black   personallv    and 

he  IS  a  good,  honest  man.  He  is  on  the  square.  His  wife  is 'a  tine 
lady  Both  of  them  have  studied  hard,  he  has  been  a  student. 
and  he  is  right  on  social  and  human  i.ssues.  He  is  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  race:  he  believes  in  better  labor  condi- 
tions, he  believes  that  people  ought  to  live  m  good  houses,  be 
educated,  and  have  decent  living  conditions. 

I  do  not  think  that  his  Klan  affiliation  will  affect  him  as  a 
Justice  in  any  way,  ana  I  believe  that  he  will  make  an  excellent 
one,      1  Applause  I 

And  I  want  to  make  an  important  observation  Black,  tmcon- 
sciously.  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  just  by  getting  criticized. 
For  It  has  been  found  out  that  other  judges  are 'human,  toci.  There 
is  Justice  Sutherland,  born  m  England,  and  who  never  fails  to 
visit  his  native  country  at  even,-  chance.  If  Black  is  to  be  de- 
nounced as  a  Ku  Kluxer,  some  narrow-minded  person  may  refer  to 
Sutherland  as  an  Englishman,  and  as  not  knowing  so  much  of  the 
United  States  Someone  else  may  refer  to  former  corporate  con- 
nections of  other  Justices,  and  their  opinions  which  are  favorable  to 
corporations. 

The  really  Important  thing  is  for  every  American  to  realize  that 
the  judges  are  human,  prejudiced,  biased,  and  have  extreme  vifws, 
one  way  or  the  other,  just  like  us.  They  are  not  perfect,  they  are 
not  saints.  And  if  the  people  make  mistakes,  it  is  better  to  make 
them  themselves  rather  than  a  few  who  have  Jobs  for  life.  Think 
that  over. 

THE   C.    I.    O     AND    THE    A.    T.    L. WILL    THEY    GET   TOGETHER'' 

Que.mon.  Mr  Maverick,  do  you  think  the  CIO  and  the  A  F. 
of  L,  will  get  together,  and  which  organization  do  vou  like  the 
best  ? 

Answer  Lordy,  Lordy.  I  knew  that  I'd  get  a  question  at  the 
ver^-  last  that  would  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  answer  First  of 
all.  I  don't  like  either  one  the  best,  but  I  like  all  organizations 
v.hich  arc  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  humanity  The  C  I,  O  ,  the 
A,  F,  of  L  .  the  rail  brotherhoods,  and  any  other'labcr  organizations 
should,  m  m.y  opinion,  be  supported  by  public  opinion 

But  answering  your  question  directly  as  to  whether  the  CIO 
and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  will  get  together,"!  don't  know.  [Laughter  ) 
But  discussing  the  questions  involved,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  C.  I.  O,  stands  for  industrial  unionism— you  know  what 
I  mean,  to  cover  such  big  industries  as  automobiles 'mines  textiles, 
and  such  as  that,  and  in  which  case  they  will  have  onlv  one  union 
covering  a  given  industry.  The  American  Federation  "of  Labor  is 
ba.sed  on  craft  unionism,  which  means  that  thev  have,  we  will  .say, 
stationary  engine  operators,  plasterers — then,  for  m'-tance,  in  the 
printing  trades,  pressmen,  lithographers,  photoengravers.  printers, 
stereotypers.  and  so  on.     Tliat's  the  set-up. 

If  we  have  big  industries,  we  must  have  big  industrial  unions. 
In  the  building  trades,  no  doubt,  the  Idea  of  craft  unionism  is  the 
thing — m  any  event,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  break-up  of 
the  building  trades  in  the  matter  of  crafts.  My  personal  opinion 
is  that  there  is  a  place  for  both  industrial  and  craft  unionism 
Further,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people  do  not  like  this 
fighting;  neither  are  any  of  the  people  who  belong  either  to  the 
C.  I.  O.  or  the  A.  P.  of  L.  mad  at  each  other.  (Applause)  And 
my  Idea  is  that  within  a  couple  of  years  they  will  be  forced  by  their 
own  members  and  by  intelligent  public  opinion  to  get  topether. 
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The   reason   is   that    Industri 
and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  cannot  stct 
Labor  and  the  public  rr.ust  inc 
because    it    is    an    accomplished 
whcliy   dominate   the   field,   wl- 
for  both,  and  I  think  that  the 
cr,  at  least,  they  better  get  toge 
labor. 

Well,   now.    I   have   about 
l3   about   time   that  everybody 
enjoyed  making  my  speech,  try 
I  hopf»  to  come  to  Fort  Worth 
This    is   one   of   the    nicest   au 
kidding — and  I  notice  that  a 
sters.     Lock  down  there — I  see 
fifteen   and   twenty-one — and 


unionism   has   e.srablished   Itself. 

it.     The  American  Federation  of 

eed  recognize  industrial   unionism 

fac.      But    the    C     I.   O.    cannot 

they   know.     There   is   a  place 

will  get  together  sooneir  cr  later, 

iher,  if  they  knew  what  Is  good  for 


talked 


c  lei 


mi 


bunch  of  boys  who  go  to  Texas 
on  the  way  In.     Yes.  sir;  I  have 
you  have  not  been  bored  quite 
you   again.     I  am  going  up   to 
which  is  best  for  Texas  and  the 
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ING,  V 


you   down    [laughter]    and   it 

;o   hom.e   and   go   to   bed.     I   have 

iig  to  answer  your  questions,  and 

again  some  time  and  talk  to  you. 

nces    that    I   ever   talked    to — no 

jonty  of  the  audience  are  yourig- 

a  bunch  of  girls  who  run   between 

tpere,   over   in   the   corner,    I   see    a 

Christian  University,  whom  I  met 

had  a  good  time,  and  I  hope  that 

death.    Good  nls^ht,  and  I  will  see 

Washington  and   vote   progressive, 

Nation.     [Applause.] 
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Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speajker,  I  ask  unanimous  donsent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  an  Address  on  War  made 
in  1848  by  that  great  Christian  and  scholar  Alexander  Camp- 
bell.   It  is  the  most  eloquenj;  discourse  I  have  ever  read  on 


that  subject.    His  arguments 
as  they  were  when  advanced 
The  address  is  as  follows: 


against  war  are  as  tenable  today 
by  him  in  1848. 


ar  d 


'n: 


ti 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  has  or 
war  against  another  Christian 

On  propounding  to  myself 
auditors,    this    momentous    que 
and  involving   the   destiny   of 
Christian  world.   I  confess  that 
gation    than   approach    it    with 
examine  it  with  that  intelHse 
to  a  satisfactory  decision.     Wi 
attempt,   if   not    to    decide   the 
who.  like  myself,  have  often  an 
the  desolations  and  horrors  of 
of   human   life,   the    agonies   ol 
expenditures  of  a  people's  weal 
of  public  morals  invariably  att 
If  with  Dr.  Dick,  of  Scotland,  ■w 
to  the   minimum   of   14.000,000. 
the  maximum  of  35.000.000.000 
what    imagination   could   pic'u 
fllcted    upon    the    slam    and 
friends?     And    who   could 
support   of   those   immense   ami 
never  be  exactly  computed?     It 
lution   in   1683  to  the  overthrow 
7   y^^^ars'    wars,    occupying    65 
£9,'023.OOO,OO<0 — more  than  $10,1 
expressed    than    com.prehended 
financier — how    can    we    co 
all   the   battles   fought    and    w 
some    5.000    years?     Yet    these 
expended  are  the  least  items  it 
enlightened    Christian    philanti 
fleet  upon  one  human  being  ii 
his   whcle  destiny  in   a   world 
the  capacities  and  susceptibilit 
Ch.-istian     rrvelaticn.     how     in- 
passing  results  of  any  course  cf 
know   neither  measure  nor  enc 
in    investigating   a   subject   wh 
cannot    compute    nor    language 
candid  anJ  unprejudiced  tomp< 
and  concentrated  devotion  of  c 
philosophy  teaches,  and  religion 

But.  before  entering  upon 
tlon,  it  may  be  of  much 
examine  the  terma  in  which  It 


ur 


th» 


import  ince 


e  Christian  nation  a  right  to  wage 
nation? 

much  more  to  you,  my  respected 

tions    so    aUecting    the   reputation 

ur   own   country   and    thai   of   the 

I  rather  shrink   from   its  investi- 

fuU   confidence    in    my    ability    to 

e  and  com.posure  so  indispen.jable 

ycur  indulgence,  however,  I  will 

question,    at    least    to    assist   those 

i  with  intense  inten'-st  reflected  on 

war.   as   indicated   in   the   sacrifice 

surviving    relatives,    the    immense 

h.  and  the  inevitable  deterioration 

ndant  on  Its  existence  and  car'_>er 

•  =houid  put  down  its  slftin  victim.? 

)00;    cr  with   Burke,   of  Ireland,   at 

or  take  the  mean  of  24,500  0(0  000, 

all   the   n^isenes   and   agotiiei  in- 

n    their    surviving    relatives    and 

the    wealth   expended    in    the 

ies   whose    butchered    millions    can 

Great  Britain  alone,  from  the  revo- 

of  Napoleon   in   1815,  during  her 

of    127,   expended    the    sum    cf 

IK) ,000.000 — a  sum  much  moro  easi!/ 

by    even    the    m.osc    a'xrmpli^hed 

e    the    aggregate    rxpenditures    of 

^3   carried    on    during    a    period    of 

millions    slain   and    these    millions 

its  desolations  to  the  mind  of  an 

rcpist.      When   we    attempt    to    re- 

,  the  amplitude  and   m^tgnitude  of 

-hat   has  no  limit   and   al.-^o  survey 

es  of  his  nature   -iCcorUint;  to  tii'e 

ignificant    are    th=^    temporal     and 

action  compared  with  thc.-3  which 

Hc'vv  important,  then,  it  is  that 

se    bearings   en    society   arithmetic 

express    we    approach    it    with    a 

r  and  examine  it  with  a  profound 

minds  to  all  that  history  records, 

enjoins. 

proper  exsLmlnation  of  this  ques- 

to  a  satisfactory  issue  that  we 

Is  expressed.    More  than  half  the 


ir> 

UDC 

com  Dute 


y(  ars 


dijcussions  and  controversies  of  every  age  are  mere  loccmachics, 
verbose  wrangllngs  about  tlie  terminology  of  the  respective  com- 
batants; ar.d  more  than  half  the  remainder  might  be  compressed 
into  a  very  diminutive  size,  if,  in  the  beginning,  the  parties  would 
agree  on  the  real  issue,  on  the  proper  terms  to  expre.^o  and  df  fin3 
them 

A.5  public  faith  or  commercial  crf^dit,  founded  upon  an  equivocal 
currency,  on  its  exposure  suddenly  shrinks  into  ruinous  dimen- 
sions, at  once  bligliting  the  hopes  and  annihlla«^ing  the  fortune  of 
many  a  bold  adventurer,  so  many  a  fal.^e  and  dangercu«  position, 
couched  in  ambiguous  terms,  when  pruned  of  Its  liixunari  ver- 
bia::?.  divested  of  its  captivating  but  delu.'ive  elocution,  and  pre- 
sented in  an  Intelligible,  definite,  and  fanuli;'-r  attitude,  is  at 
or."  e  reprobated  as  unworthy  of  our  reception  and  regard 

On  comparing  the  literature  and  science  cf  the  current  age  with 
those  of  former  times  we  readily  discover  how  much  we  owe  to  a 
mere  ri^id  analysis  and  a  more  scrupixlous  adoption  of  tiie  tech- 
nical terms  and  phra.ses  of  the  old  schools,  to  which  th*^  whole 
world  at  one  time  looked  up  as  the  only  fountains  of  wL^-dom  and 
learning*.  When  submitted  to  the  test  i  f  a  more  eullt,'litci.ed 
critic.sm  many  of  their  mast  popular  and  somewhat  cabal ;>tic 
terms  and  pi. rases  have  been  demonstrated  to  ho  words  with-  vit 
just  or  appropriate  ideas,  and  have  been  ■"nailed  to  the  count'-r  '  as 
spurious  coin,  others,  ho-vever,  like  pure  met.»l  lu  antique  it.rin,'., 
have  been  sent  to  the  mint,  recast,  and  made  to  rtccivt  tlie  im- 
press of  a  more  enlightened  and  accompli-sht  i  a^ii 

The  rapid  progress  and  advancement  of  niixiMn  sci'^nre  is,  I 
presume,  owing  to  a  more  rational  and  pl^ilosoiihical  nomencla'ure 
and  to  the  more  general  use  of  the  Inductive  sysjiem  of  na^i.n.ng. 
ra'hf-r  than  to  any  superior  talent  or  more  aspiring  gemua  pos- 
sessed either  by  our  contemporaries  or  our  immediate  j.redecessors. 

Politics,  morals,  and  religion — -the  most  discrvedly  enKroislm? 
thf-mes  of  every  age — -are.  in  this  respect,  unfortunately,  belilr.d  the 
other  sciences  and  arts  ctiltivated  at  the  presf.nt  day.  W..  are. 
however,  pleased  to  see  a  growing  conviction  of  the  neces.'ity  of  a 
more  apposite,  perspicuous,  and  philosophical  verba!  apparatus  in 
several  departments  of  science,  and  especially  to  witr  crs  Svime 
recent  efforts  to  Introduce  a  more  Improved  tenninolu^'v  in  tiie 
sc'ences  of  government,  morality,  and  religion. 

To  apply  these  preliminary  remarks  to -the  que.<;tlon  cf  this 
evening,  it  Is  Important  to  note  with  particular  nfentlon  the 
popular  terms  In  which  we  have  expressed  It,  vi7 

"Has  one  Christian  nation  a  right  to  wage  war  atrtinst  r'.  thrr 
Christian  n'^tion"'" 

We  have  prefixed  no  epithet  to  war  or  to  right,  while  v  •■  hrivp  tr> 
the  word  "nation  "  We  have  not  defined  the  war  a^  ofTpnsi'e  or 
defensive.  We  have  not  defined  the  right  as  human  nr  divi::.'  Biit 
we  have  chosen,  from  tlie  custom  of  the  ace,  to  preftx  ChristiaTi  to 
nation.  The  reasons  for  this  selection  and  p.rrangomert  of  terms 
shall  app>ear  as  we  proceed. 

First,  then,  had  we  prefixed  the  word  "offen- ;v<'""  to  thf  W'  'd  war, 
we  w^uld  on  proving  that  a  Christian  nation  had  no  reht  to  wairt; 
an  off'^nsive  war.  be  obliged  to  Institute  another  questirn,  and  to 
ask,  '"Can  a  Chri-stlan  nation  wage  a  defensive  war  nqam^t  anothT 
Christian  nation''"  thereby  implying  that  one  Chrii-tian  nal;cn 
migh^  be  the  ag=:ressor  and  another  the  aggrieved  But  we  cannot 
without  great  difRculty  Imagine  "^uch  a  thing  as  a  Christian  nation 
carrying  on  pn  air«;ressive  war.  Wp.  therefo'''  simplify  the  discufuSlon 
by  placing  In  the  proposition  the  naked  t.-rm  "war  "  Nor  shnl  we 
sppTid  onr  time  in  discussing  the  political  rleht  of  one  nation  to 
wa.^e  war  against  another  nation,  and  then  a.sJk  wh.  Mier  thcv  hav; 
a  divine  rieht.  Indeed,  the  latter  generally  implies  the  f<  rir.er  for, 
if  a  nation  have  a  divine  right,  it  either  has  or  may  have  a  political 
or  moral  right  to  do  so. 

But  we  must  inquire  into  the  appropriateness  of  tho  t<  rm 
"Christian"  prefixed  to  nation — for  popular  use  has  so  arranged 
these  terms — and  the  controversy,  either  expres.=:ly  or  implle.-:iy, 
PS  nowadays  occasionally  conducted  in  this  countrv.  Is  Has  one 
Christian  nation  a  right  to  wage  war  against  ar;oth.  r  Chr;.3tian 
nation?  But.  as  we  assume  nothing,  we  must  ask  the  grave  and 
somewhat  startling  question:  Is  there  a  Christian  nation  in  the 
world,  or  have  we  a  definite  Idpa  of  a  Christinn  nation?  We  have, 
indeed,  l:ad  for  many  centuries  past,  many  rations  called  Christian 
nations;  but  we  must  fearlessly  ask,  at  vh  •  font  were  thet  bap- 
tised' Who  were  their  godfathers?  In  what  reccrd  ar:'  their 
pponsors  registered?  Aye,  these,  indeed,  are  prellmli'p.ry  questions 
that  demand  a  grave  and  profound  constdfration.  That  there  are 
many  nations  that  have  Christian  communities  in  them  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  we  most  cheerfully  and  thankfuUv  admit.  By  a  com- 
mon fi^'ure  of  speech,  we  aVso  give  to  that  which  contains  any- 
thing the  name  of  the  thing  contained  in  it.  Thus,  rhetoric allv, 
we  call  one  edifice  a  college:  another,  a  bank,  a  third,  a  ch  irrh  not 
because  the  brick  and  mortar,  the  plank  and  nails,  ci  n-^tr-i^e  a 
college,  a  bank,  a  church,  but  because  the.se  buildings  contain  thf^.e 
instittitions.  So  we  have — if  anyone  contend  for  the  name — as 
many  Christian  nations  as  we  have  Christian  communities  m  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  as  many  Jewish  nations  as  vc  have  nations 
with  Jewish  synagogues  in  them,  and  as  many  Mchanunedan  natloiis 
as  we  have  nations  containing  mosques  in  them.  But.  according  to 
this  rhetorical  figure,  we  may  have  a  Christian  and  a  Jewish  nation, 
or  a  Clirisiian  and  a  Mohammedan  nation,  in  one  and  the  same 
nation,  as  we  sometimes  find  both  a  Jewish  and  a  Christian  syna- 
gogue in  the  same  nation.  But  a  rhetorical  Christian  nation  and 
a  proper  and  unflgurative  Christian  nation  are  verv  different  enti- 
ties. A  proper  literal  Christian  nation  is  not  found"  Ln  anv  country 
under  the  whole  heavens.  There  is.  indeed,  one  Chris* ian  nation, 
composed  of  all  the  Ciuristiaji  communities  and  individuals  in  the 
whole  earth. 
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The  Apoit  e  Peter.  In  one  letter  addrcsoed  to  all  the  Christians 
scatierid  tlrougliout  Pontus,  Gaiatia,  Car^ndocia.  Asia,  and 
Btthynia,  though  ■:  trangers""  or  aliens  in  the;^  respective  nations, 
calls  them  cdUcctivriy  ""a  holy  nation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar 
people,  '  In  strict  lo'^lcal  aiid  grammatical  truth  there  is  not,  of 
all  the  natio'is  of  the  earth,  one  properly  called  a  Christian  nation. 
Therefore,  we  have  never  had  as  yet  one  Christian  nation  waging 
war  a'tainst  another  Christian  nation.  Before  anyone,  then,  no 
matter  wliat  his  learning  or  talents  m.ay  be,  can  answer  tlie  great 
Interrogatory  now  in  dlscu.ssion,  he  must  form  a  clear  and  well 
defined  conception  of  what  constitutes  a  nation  and  what  consti- 
tut<>s  a  Cliriit.an. 

We  have  very  high  Rom.an  authority  for  defining  a  nation,  from 
iiasror.  Pardon  me  for  quoting  it:  ""Genus  hominum  qui  non  ali- 
unde veneruiit,  sed  Ibl  nati  sunt"';  which,  in  our  vemaculiu-.  means 
a  race  or  tribe  of  men  who  have  not  come  from  abroad  but  live 
where  ihey  were  bom  Being  a  Roman  word,  derived  from  natural 
birth,  a  Roman  author  ha-s  the  best  right  to  define  it.  Now,  a  Chris- 
tion  IS  not  c  ne  born  where  he  lives:  he  is  bcrn  from  above,  as  all 
Christians  o!  all  parties  admit  Therefore,  no  nation,  as  such,  as 
rfspcf-ts  either  its  natural  birth  or  its  constitution,  can  with  any 
;  how  of  truth  or  reason  be  called  a  Christian  nation,  Wlien  any- 
one produce;  the  annals  of  a  nation  who.se  constitution  was  given 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose  citizens  are  all  born  of  God  spiritually, 
as  well  as  of  man  physically.  I  will  at  once  call  it.  in  good  faith, 
witliout  a  fiji-ure.  a  true,  proper,  and  literal  Christian  nation 

Now.  althcugh  we  have  this  advantage,  which  no  one  can  take 
from  us,  and  concetied.  too,  by  all  the  literary  and  Christian  au- 
thorities m  Christendom,  we  will  not  build  on  it  alone,  nor  at  all. 
We  will  not  have  it  ,sald  that  we  carry  our  definition  by  a  gram- 
matical or  rhetorical  decision  of  the  great  ciuestion  We  appeal  to 
all  our  public  documents,  without  regard  to  party.  We  appeal  to 
all  our  elementary  and  most  profound  ^Titers  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tionality Nay.  we  appeal  to  the  common  views  of  this  whole  com- 
munity Have  we  not  a  church  and  a  state  In  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  in  every  European  nation?  Do  not  all  belong  to  the  state 
or  nntirn.  and  a  part  only,  and  that  often  a  small  part,  to  tlie 
church''  Is  not  tiie  bond  of  political  union  blood,  or  naturaliza- 
tion "*  Is  not  the  bond  of  union  in  the  Christian  kingdom  faith,  or 
the  new  birtn''  What  nation  is  there  whose  citizens,  or  a  m.ajonty 
of  them,  are  Christians,    Not  one,  even  in  profession, 

Bvit  there  is  a  reflex  light  of  Christianity,  a  moralizing  and  a 
clvili/.lng  Influence  a.s  well  as  a  direct  and  soui-redeemlng  radiance, 
which  Imparts  to  those  nations  that  have  the  oracles  of  God  a 
higher  stancard  of  moral  excellence,  a  more  discriminating  con- 
scientiousness, and  a  more  elevated  national  character:  which,  in 
contrast  witli  pagan  nations,  obtains  for  them  the  honorary  dis- 
tinction of  Christian  nation  Stlli,  as  nations,  or  states,  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  nation  are  anti-Christian  A  community  of 
Jews  IS  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  even  were  they  naturalized  citl- 
7ens  of  the  United  States,  would  not  impart  to  those  cities  an  Ameri- 
ran  or  Gentile  spirit,  nor  would  they  impart  to  our  Nation  a  Jewish 
spirit  or  character     They  would  still  be  Jews  and  we  Americans 

The  Amerloan  Nation  as  a  nation  is  no  more  in  spirit  Christian 
than  were  Greece  and  Rome  when  the  apostle  planted  churches 
In  Corinth,  Athens,  or  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  with 
Caesar's  hou'iehold  in  it,  Roman  policy,  valor,  bravery,  gallantry, 
chivalry  are  of  as  much  praise,  admiration,  and  glory  m  Washing- 
ton and  London  as  they  were  in  the  very  center  of  the  pagan 
world  in  the  days  of  Julius  or  Augustus  Caesar,  V/e  worship  our 
heroes  because  of  their  martial  and  Reman  virtue.  Virtue  in  the 
Roman  languat^e  was  only  a  nam.e  fcr  bravery  or  courage.  Such 
was  Its  litenil  meaning.  With  a  Roman  it  was  q;ieen  of  all  the 
graces  and  of  all  moral  excellencies  It  raised  from  plebeian  to 
I>atrician  rank  and  created  military  tribunes,  decemvirs,  triimavirs. 
dictators,  con.suls,  kings,  emperors.  With  vis  it  cannot  make  a 
klnu.  but  may.  perhaps,  a  third  time  make  for  us  a  President.  If, 
Indeed,  it  do<»s  not  yet  make  fcr  t^s  a  king  we  shall  blame  the  soil, 
not  the  cult. ire  Kings  cannot  grow  in  America.  But  under  our 
free  and  liberal  institutions  we  can  impart  more  than  kingly  power 
under  a  less  offensive  name 

But  a  Christian  community  is.  by  the  highest  authority,  called 
a  kingdom  He.  however,  who  gave  It  this  name  said  to  Caesars 
rnnrt'sentativc,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  Had  My  king- 
dom bt^n  o:'  this  world.  My  servants  would  have  fought,  and  I 
should  not  lave  been  delivered  to  the  Jews.  But  now  is  My  king- 
dom not  from  hence,"  It  is,  then,  decided,  first,  that  we  have  no 
Christian  nation  or  kingdom  m  the  world,  but  that  Christ  has  one 
grand  kingdom  composed  of  all  the  Christian  communities  m  the 
world,  cf  which  He  is  Himself  the  proper  siivoreign,  lawgiver,  and 
king. 

Having,  tl-icn.  no  Christian  nation  to  wage  war  against  another 
Christian  nation,  the  question  is  reduced  to  a  more  rational  and 
.'■implt'  form,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  still  niore  intelligible  and  ac- 
ceptable in  this  form,  viz:  Can  Christ's  kingdom  or  church  in  one 
nation  wage  war  against  His  kingdom  cr  church  in  another  nation? 
With  this  sim.ple  view  of  the  subject,  where  is  the  man  so  ignorant 
of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christiai\ity  as  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirniative?  Is  there  a  man  of  ordinary  Bible  education  in 
this  city  or  Commonwealth  who  will  affirm  that  Christ's  church  in 
Cng'.and  may  of  riglu  wage  war  against  Christ's  church  in  America? 

But  I  will  be  tcld  that  this  form  of  the  question  does  not  meet 
the  exact  state  of  the  case  as  now  impinging  the  conscienct  of  very 
many  cocxi  men,  "While  they  will  with  an  emphatic  "no"  negative 
the  question  as  thus  stated,  they  will  in  another  form  propound 
Ihclr  peculiar  difficulty: 

"Suppose.  "  say  they,  "Enc;!nnd  proclaims  war  against  our  Na- 
tion, or  that  our  Nation  proclaims  war  against  England:   Have  we 


a  right,  as  Chri.ctlan  men,  t.i  volunteer,  cr  enlist,  or  if  drafted, 
to  fight  against  England?  Ought  our  nictto  to  be,  "Our  country, 
right  or  wrong"'  Or  has  our  Government  a  rirht  to  compel  vis 
to  take  up  arms?" 

This  form  of  the  question  makes  It  Important  that  we  should 
have  as  clear  and  definite  conceptions  of  the  word  "right""  as  of 
any  other  word  in  the  question  before  us.  We  m.ust,  then  hav« 
a  little  more  definition.  For  the  doctrine  of  right  and  WTong 
so  frequently  spoken  of  l3y  elementarv  political  writers  I  cannot 
say  that  I  entertain  a  very  high  regard  Men  without  religious 
faith,  being  without  an  infallible  guide,  are  pecul'arly  in^d  of 
abstractions.  Led  by  imagination  more  than  bv  rea.son  "avithoritv 
or  experience,  they  pride  themselves  in  striking  out  for  them- 
selves and  others  a  new  path,  rather  than  to  walk  m  the  old 
and  long-frequented  ways.  They  have  a  theorv  of  man  In  society 
with  political  rights,  and  of  man  out  of  society  with  natura'l 
rights:  but  as  they  cannot  agree  as  to  the  word  "natural"  prefix «d 
to  "right"— whether  nature  be  a  divinity  or  the  cause  of  things— I 
will  not  now  debate  witii  them  the  q'uestlon  of  natural  richts. 
but  will  take  the  svirer  and  well-established  ground  of  a  divine 
warrant,  or  a  right   founded   on   a  divine  annunciation 

Much,  in  all  cases  of  any  importance,  depends  on  be?innins 
right:  and  in  a  question  upon  right  itself.  ever\nhing  depends 
upon  that  ultimate  tribunal  to  which  we  make  our  appeal  In 
all  questions  involving  the  moral  d'-stmies  of  the  world,  we  re- 
cjuire  more  than  h\'pothctical  or  abstract  reasoning  from  princi- 
ples merely  assumed  or  conceded  We  need  demoni=tration,  or. 
what  m  this  ca.se  of  moral  reasoning  is  the  onlv  sub.stitute  for  it! 
oracular  authoritv.  All  questions  on  morals  and'  religion,  all  ques- 
tions on  the  origin,  relations,  obligations,  and  destinv  of  man.  can 
be  .satisfactorily  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  an  iniallible  stand- 
ard I  need  not  say  that  we  all.  I  mean  the  civilized  world,  the 
great,  the  wise,  the  good  of  human  kind,  concede  to  the  Bible 
this  oracular  authority:  smd,  therefore,  constitute  it  the  ultimate 
reason  and  authority  for  each  and  every  question  of  this  sort 
What,  then,  says  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of  war? 

It  certainly  commended  and  authonzed  war  among  the  Jews. 
God  had  elven  to  man,  ever  since  the  flood,  the  right  of  taking 
away  the  life  of  man  for  one  specified  cause.  Hence  murderers, 
ever  since  the  flood,  were  put  to  death  by  express  divine  authority! 
"He  that  sheds  man's  blcxxl,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  '  He 
gave  authority  only,  however,  to  one  family  or  nation,  whose 
God  and  King  He  assumed  to  be.  As  soon  "as  that  famuly  was 
developed  into  a  nation.  He  placed  it  under  His  own  special 
direction  and  authority.  Its  government  has  been  properly  called 
by  Josephu-5,  a  diatmguished  Jew.  a  theocracy  It  was  not  a  re- 
publican, an  aristocratical.  or  monarchical,  but  a  theocratical  gov- 
ernment,   and    that,    inde<?d,   of    the   most    absolute   character,    for 

certain    high    ends    and    purposes    in    the    destinies    of    mankind 

temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal  God  was.  therefore,  in  person  the 
king,  lawgiver,  and  Jvidge  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

It  was  not  simply  for  desiring  a  king  that  God  was  at  one  time 
displeased  with  them.  It  was  for  asking  a  king  like  those  of  other 
nations,  and  theieby  refVLsing  God  HimseUr  and  God  alone  as  their 
king.  Still.  He  never  made  their  kings  any  more  than  viceroys. 
He.  for  many  centuries,  down  to  the  end  of  Old  Testament  history, 
held  in  His  own  hand  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  Hence  the 
kings  ruled  for  ILim.  and  the  high  priest,  or  some  special  propliet, 
was  the  Lord's  mouth  to  them  Their  kings  wee,  therefore,  un- 
like other  kings.  They  t.-uly,  and  orJy  they,  of  all  the  kings  on 
earth,  were  "the  Lord's  anointed."  The  Jewish  kingdom  was  em- 
phatically a  typical  institution,  prospective  of  a  kingdom  not  of 
this  world,  to  be  instituted  in  future  times  and  to  be  placed  under 
the  special  government  oi  His  only  Son  and  Heir,  Hence  it  came 
to  pa.ss  that  the  enemies  of  Israel  became  tvTDical  of  tlio  enemies 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  hence  the  temporal  Judgments  inflicted  on 
them  were  but  shadows  through  which  to  set  forth  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  Judgments  to  be  inflicted  on  the  enemies  of  the  Mes- 
siah s  reign  and  kingdom  Whether,  therefore,  the  enem.ies  of  the 
Jews  fell  in  battle,  or  by  any  of  the  angels  cf  death  it  was  God 
that  slew  them  Hence  their  kings  and  Gods  angels  were  but 
mere  sheriffs,  executing,  as  it  were,  the  mandates  of  high  heaven. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  reiterat.e  that  God  gave  to  Noah,  and 
tiirough  him  to  all  his  sons  and  successors  m  government,  a  right 
to  take  away,  in  civil  justice,  the  life  of  a  murderer  As  the  world 
cf  the  ungodly,  antecedent  to  the  Deluge,  during  the  first  500  >-ears 
of  Noahs  life,  was  given  to  violence  and  cutratre  against  each 
other,  it  became  expedient  to  prevent  the  same  viofence  and  blood- 
shed after  the  flood,  and  for  this  purpose  God  gave  to  man,  or  the 
human  race  in  Noah's  family,  the  right  to  exact  blo<:>d  for  blood 
from  him  who  had  deliberately  and  m.alicicusly  taken  away  the  life 
of  his  follow.  Had  not  this  been  first  crdamed.  no  war,  without  a 
special  divine  commission,  could  have  been  sanctioned  as  lawful 
and  right  even  under  th(?  Old  Testament  institution  Hence  we 
may  say  that  wars  were  first  allowed  by  God  against  those  who  had 
first  waged  war  against  their  fellows,  and  consequently,  as  viewed 
by  God  Himself,  they  were  murderers.  Tlie  first  and  "second  wars 
reported  in  the  annals  of  the  world  were  begun  by  the  enemies  of 
God  and  His  people,  and  hence  the  reprisals  made  by  Abraham  and 
Moses  are  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  cccasicned  by  the  enemies 
of  God  and  His  people 

But  what  is  most  important  here  and  appi->site  to  the  i-vca.sicn  is 
that  these  wars  waged  by  God's  people  In  their  tv-pical  character 
were  waged  under  and  in  pvirsuance  of  a  special  divine  commi.ssion. 
They  were,  therefore,  right.  For  a  divine  precept  authorizing  any- 
thing to  be  done  makes  it  right  absolutely  and  forever.  The 
Judge  cf  all  the  earth  can  do  only  that,  or  command  that  to  be 
done,  which  is  right. 
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Let  those,  tlier..  vrho  now  ph 
varrant  or  right  for  carrying  o 
Jesiis  Christ,  produce  a  warran 
universe.     What  the  God  of  AY 
or  by  any  of  his  sons,  as  the 
He  gave  up  the  scepter  and  the 
of  no  binding  authority  now. 
portance  than  we  can  at  presen: 
so  far  as  known  to  me,  whcliy 
tton.     The  very  basis  of  the  __ 
Is  now   the  I«rd   and  King   of 
His  Father  and  our  God  no 
giver,   Judge,   or  king  of  the 
Hun  that  all  legislative,  judi 
m  It  ted  into  the  hands  of  One 
only  begotten  Son.     Two  granci 
lutionize  our  whole  views  of  ci 
ma^e  authority,  and  charge 
wholly  overlooked  so  far   as  tl 
importance.     The  first  was  ann 
br.ore    Hi;    ascerLsion    into    hea|c 
pounded  by  an  embassy  from 
.^icn.     The  former  declares  that 
liiative,    judiciary-,    and    regal    i 
piven  to  Jesus  Christ;  the  othe 
Lord    and    Christ,    or    annointeil 
Kings  of   the   earth   and   court; 
Him.  but  they  do  not  really  ac 
know  or  believe  the  fact  that  J 
of  th3  universe  for  more  than 
England   and   America,   the  twc 
world,  are  yet  delstical  in  fom 
place   v/here   thev  have   the  ph;- 
ought  to  have,  "In  the  name  of 
whole  controversy  between  the 
the  part  of  the   subjects  of 
Jesus   Christ    In   heaven   as      _ 
authority  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Is  the  annunciation,  on  the  be;. 
which  the  first  Christian  churcp 
the  throne  of  David  was,  in 
A.  D.  34. 

God    the    Father.    In   propria 
punishes  any  person  or  nation 
to  His  Son,  now  constituted 
the  living  and  the  dead.     This 
It    to    the    Judgment    of    all 
founder  of  the  Christian  religl 
lawful  and  right  for  the  su 
against  one  another?     Or.  has 
war  aganist  any  nation,  or  for 
of    the    present    existent    politi 
Christendom? 

The  question  is  not  Whether 
the  universe,  Christian  commur 
Its  common   technical   sense,   a 
house  of  Judah  against  the 
ligion,  language,  and  blood, 
consent,    decided    in    the    negat 
professed  Christians  excepted, 
tian  community,  or  the  membe 
ties,  take  up  arms  at  all 
any  national  conflict?     We  mig 
the  word3  "aggressive"   and 
logical,  or  legal  quibble  will 
fenslve.   Just   as  the   whim, 
pleases.     Napoleon,  on  his 
engaged,  during  his  whole  careei 
wars  were   defensive.     Yet   all 
aggressive  warrior  of  any  age. 

But  the  great  question  Is:  Can 
tlonary,  morally  do  that  In 
cannot  do  in  his  own  case? 

youth,  or  the  master  of  a 

should  fall  out  with  one  of  his 
his  plantation,   because,   as  he 
passed   upon   his   freehold    In 
His  neighbor  refuses  to  retire 
the   complainant;    in  conseque_ 
gether  his  servants  and  proceeds 
to  defend  his  property.     As  th« 
mands  his  sen'ants  not  only  to 
made  on  the  disputed  territory 
sons,  and  servants.     They  obey 
They  are.  however,  finally  taken 
An  attorney  for  the  servants  plet 
to  obey  their  master,  and  quotes 
"Servants,  obey  in  all  things  yo 
But.  on  the  other  side.  It  Is 
are  only  "all  things  lawtul." 
"as  to   Christ";   and.  again,  "as 
will  of  God  from  the  heart." 
wise    than    condemn   as    guilty 
Now,  as  we  all,  in  our  political 
our  country,  occupy  positions 
bond    servant    holds   toward    h. 
Christian  men  obey  the  powers 
Justifiable  by  the  written  law 


Ch  -istlan 


loi  tger 


vorld. 


ad  a  jus  divinum,  a  spe  nal  divln*^ 
L  war  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
from  the  present  Monarch  of  the 
raham  did  by  Abraham,  by  Jacob, 
njoral  Governor  cf  the  wcrld.  before 
crown  to  His  Son,  Jesus  Ci:nst.  is 
This  is  a  pom;:  of  much  more  im- 
develop,  and  one  which  ha.s  been, 
iilurred  over  in  this  great  invcsiiga- 
religion  is  that  Je.-u.s  Chr:st 
both   earth   and   heaven,   and   that 
assumes  to  be  either  the  law- 
It   is   positively   declared   by 
.  and  executive  power  is  new  coni- 
ho  is  both  our  kinsman  and  Gcd's 
declarations  that   ought   to   revo- 
il  government  as  respects  it.^^  ulti- 
of  our  forms  of  legal  Justice,  are 
are  cf   any   practical   value   and 
unced  by  the  Messiah  immediately 
.'tn;    the    other    was    publiclv    pro- 
ven immediately  after  Hi.~  a?;--en- 
"all  authority"   (excusui.  all  leg- 
uthor.ty    tn    heaven    and    earth    Is 
affirms  that  God  has  made  Jesus. 
Him    sovereign    of    th;    universe. 
of   high   Judicature   ax.?   all   ur.der 
knowledge  it;  few  of  them,  perhaps. 
?sus  Christ  has  been  en  the  throne 
1.800   years.     Hence,   the   cour'.s   of 
most   enlightened   nations   tn   t.ie 
rather  than  Christian.    Ir,   every 
ase.   "In   the   name   of   God.  '    thev 
the  Lord."     This  is  the  g.st  of  the 
riends  and  the  enemies  of  w  ir.  en 
ht's  kingdom.     The  corcnati;.n  of 
cf    all.    His    investiture    with    all 
eglslative.  Judiciary,  and  e.xccuiive. 
lef  and  public  acknowled  mient  of 
was  founded  in  Jerusalem,  where 
month  of  June.   1.814  years  ago. 
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persona,    now   neither    Judees    nor 

but  has  committed   all   Judgment 

ad   of   the   universe   and   judge   of 

simplifies  the  question  and  levels 

[t    is    this:    Has    the    author    and 

enacted  war  or  has  He  made  it 

of  His  government  to  eo  to  war 

made  it  right  for  them  to  fo  to 

ny  national  object,  at  the  biclcltng 

al    authorities    of    any    nation    la 


hsad 


en 


under  the  new  adminlitraticn  cf 

ities  have  a  right  to  wag"  war,  in 

alnst   other   communities — as   the 

of  Israel,  both  of  tho  same  rc- 

is  is  already,   by  almost   universal 

ve.    probably    only   one    society    of 

3ut   the  question  is.  May  a  Chris- 

of  It.  In  their  individual  capaci- 

aggresslvely  or  defensively,   in 

,  as  before  alleged,  dispen.se  "with 

"islve";    for   a   mere   grammatical, 

any  war  either  aggressive  rr  de- 

ce,    or    interest    of   an    ir.divdual 

declared   that  he   had   i.pver 

in  an  aggressive  war — that  all  his 

l^jrope   regarded   him   as   the   most 
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an  individual,  not  a  public  func- 

'nce  to  his  government  which  he 

ise  the  master  of  an  appr-r.ticed 

er  of  hired  or  even  bond  servants, 

ighbors  about  one  of  the  lines  of 

Imagined,   his   neiglibor  had   tr's- 

earing   or    cultivating    his    lands. 

'"in  the  precincts  insisted  on  by 

of   which   the   master   calls   to- 

to  avenge  himself  or,  as  he  alleges, 

controversy  waxes   hot.   he   com- 

rn  and  destroy  the  impiovements 

but  to  fire  upon  his  neighbor,  his 

orders,   and   kill   several   of  them. 

Into  custody  and  brought  to  trial. 

ds  that  those  servants  were  bound 

these  words  from  the  Good  Book: 

masters  according  to  the  flesh." 

that  the  "all  things"  enjoined 

this  obedience  is  to  bo  rendered 

the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the 

Judge  or  Jury  could  do  other- 

Df    murder   servants    thus    acting. 

relations  to  the  Government  of 

least  inferior  to  that   whicn  a 

master,    we    cannot    of    right   as 

that  be  In  anything  not  in  itself 

the  great  King — our  liege  Lord 


i  t 


and  Master  Jc.-^us  Christ.  Indetxl.  we  ma.\  .T'.vanro  In  all  .afrfv 
cne  step  further.  If  it  were  necessary,  and  affirm  that  a  Chri.'^.tian 
man  can  never  of  right  be  compelled  to  do  that  for  the  stat'-,  In 
defense  of  state  rights,  which  he  cannot  of  right  do  fcr  him.self  in 
defrn.se  of  his  personal  rights.  No  Christian  mx;.:i  is  ■  om-r.anded 
to  love  or  serve  his  neighbor,  his  king,  or  sovereir;n  more  than  he 
loves  or  serves  himself.  If  this  is  conceded,  unless  a  Christian  m.an 
can  ^'o  to  war  for  himself,  ho  cannot  for  the  state. 

We  have  already  ob'-erved  that  the  Jews  were  placed  under  a 
theocracy,  that  their  kings  were  only  viceecrents.  and  that  they 
were  a  sj-mbolic  or  typical  nation  ad'imbmtive  of  a  new  rela- 
tion and  institution  to  be  set  up  in  "th"  fu!lne-s  of  time"  under 
an  administration  of  grace  In  consequence  of  thi.':  arrange- 
rrf-'vj .  God  was  first  revealed  as  tho  Ocd  of  Abrah.m:  and  .ifi«'r- 
ward.  when  He  was  about  to  n.^ke  H;m.s»  if  known  in  ail  the 
earth  In  contrast  with  th°  idols  cf  th--  nations.  He  fhc^  by 
Mose.3  to  call  Himself  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  As  the  cu^t'^m 
•A.f^n  was  all  nations  hiid  their  gods,  and  by  their  wars  judged 
L.nd  decided  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  their  re.'^pectt'.e  di- 
vinities. Esteeming  the  reputation  and  pretensions  of  their  rods 
according  to  their  success  in  war.  that  nations  god  was  the 
gre3te"t  and  moet  to  be  venerated  whose  people  wrre  mn-t  .'U-:- 
cessful  and  triumphant  in  battle.  God.  there*'cre  rhcse  this 
method  to  reveal  Hlmsplf  as  the  God  of  tlie  H  brews.  He-.^o 
Ho  first  poured  out  10  plagues  upon  the  gods  of  Errvpt  The 
Egyptians  worshipped  evervthing  from  thi'  Nile  and  its  tenantry 
to  the  meanest  Insect  in  the  lard  He  fina.  th?n.  placued  their 
gods.  Afterward,  by  causing  the  Jews  to  fi;:ht  and  destroy  nia-v 
nations  in  a  miraculous  manner,  from  the  victory  over  .\mr.lrk 
to  the  fall  of  the  cities  and  kings  of  ancient  Pali-stine.  Hf  estab- 
lished His  claims  as  supreme  over  all  Proceedine  m  this  way. 
He  fully  manifested  the  folly  of  their  idolatries  and  the  cmnipo- 
tenrt  ,   greatness,  and   majesty  of   the   God  cf   the   J- ws. 

The  wars  of  pagan  nations  were,  indeed,  much  more  ratiorel 
than  those  of  our  mi"c-alied  Christian  natl(^ns.  No  two  of  these 
nations  acknowledced  the  tame  dynasties  cf  gocL'-.:  ard.  th-re- 
fore,  having  different  eods.  they  could  with  much  propriety  test 
the:r  cla.m.s  by  Invoking  them  in  ba'tle.  But  two  Christian 
nations  both  pray  to  one  and  the  same  Grd  to  decide  their  re- 
tpe-tive  quarrels  and  yet  will  not  abld^-  by  the  decision;  fcr 
sue  e^--;  m  war  Is  not  by  any  of  them  rec.i.ded  as  an  end  cf  all 
strife  as  to  the  right  or  justice  of  the  der.ands  <A  th"  victf nous 
party  D:d  our  present  bellieerent  nations  rec-ard  victory  and 
tr:um;  h  as  a  pioof  of  the  justice  of  their  respective  claims,  they 
would  In  the  manner  of  carrying  on  their  wars  prove  Iheni^^-lves 
to  be  very  rreni  simpletons  irdetrd;  for  whv  siicriflre  their  hun- 
dred millions  ,f  d'  liars  and  their  fifty  thousand  lives  in  1  or  2 
years,  when  th.  y  could  gave  tliese  millions  of  men  and  money 
bv  selecting  each  one  of  their  ecnume  simon-pure  patriots  and 
he'-oe-  and  having  them  voluntarily  to  meet  in  single  roinbat 
b'^fore  n  c.impctent  number  of  wttne.«is<^8  and  encounter  each 
ether  till  one  of  'hem  trlumph-d-  and  thiLs  award  from  heavens 
c'.vn  court  of  infallible  rectitude,  to  the  natirn  cf  the  rurvivor 
The  Rlorv  of  a  great  national  triumph  both  in  hiroism  and  Jus- 
tice'^  Bu-  this  they  dare  net  do.  for  these  Christian  nations  are 
quite  sjceptical  .so  far  as  faith  in  tho  justice  of  thei:  .-wn  cau-e 
or  in  the  right  decision  of  their  clalrns  in  tho  providen'-e  and 
moral  government  cf  God  Is  concerned.  To  what  j)'irpjs'>  v/o 
therefore  ask.  do  they  both  apwal  "i  th"  sam-  G-'d  whfn  neither 
cf   them  feels  anv  obligation   to  ab.de   H.s   decliicn.' 

But  as  we  ar-  neith.  r  under  a  Jewi.sh  nrr  a  pagan  Koverrment. 
but  professedly,  at  least.  ur:dcr  a  Christian  dispor sation.  wf  ou^ht 
to  hear  whi.t  the  nre.seat  Kins  of  the  Universe  ha.-^  enac'ed  r>n  »hls 
subject.  The  m.i.x.ms  of  the  Great  Teacher  and  Sufjrem"  Philan- 
thropist arc.  one  would  think,  to  be  final  and  d-risive  on  this  -rcat 
qu.snon.  The  Grea*  L,v.vt'iver  addresses  His  foII<,wers  in  two 'very 
distinct  respects:  First,  in  reference  to  their  du-i^s  to  Him  and 
their  own  prof-sslon.  and  then  in  rclrrence  to  their  clvU  nuhti. 
dutie.s.  and  oblit-ations.  J^'^nio. 

So  far  as  ai.y  indignity  was  ofrred  to  them  or  anv  punishment 

^1:^  "'■"''''  '•''"''''  ''■  ^'-     '""■^"''■-  ^'  for  His  name'.;  .sake    they 

A  ere  in  no  way  to  res-nt  !'.  But  in  their  civil  riglits  He  allovs  thetn 
the  advantages  of  the  protection  of  civil  law.  and  fc  th  s  cau'p 
enjoins  upon  them  the  payment  of  all  their  Dollticr.I  dues,  and  to 
be  subject  to  every  ordinr.nc-  cf  man  of  n  pilrely  civil  u-^.tu-e  nut 
Interfering  with  their  obligations  to  H^m  "-tu.e    nut 

to'h^n^  rhfofh  ""'?■  ^%P<'';-^^=-^^  s'-nite  yon  on  one  cheek,  turn 
In  5'"\!''^  ot^^''-  al^o.     If  he  comp.4  ycu   to  go  with   h.m   1   mile. 

thy  -lan-;-^''  ?  *Vr'-  ^"""^  ^''^'^  ^"'"•'^y  ^^y  ^^^^  '^^  ^im  have 
thy  mant.e  a^s.,  etc.  These  and  whatever  else  of  evil  treatment 
they  might  rpcoive  a=  Disciple  of  Christ,  they  must  for  Hi^aTe 
endure  without  r^^sistance  or  resentment.  But  if  in  their  citizen 
emt^'^M  "'  ^i^-'^/^latio^s  they  are  defrauded,  mal  "ned  or  p  'e- 
cuted.  they  might,  and  they  did,  appeal  to  Caesar  They  pa  d 
hSecrenievn  "^.^^^.^^%^-,  ^^ar  the^  nn.ht  protect  tS:  K 
if /k  h  ^  "'•^''  rigntfully  chum  their  protection.     In  .his  view 

"  or  L^-d"''A'.'H".r^'''^''''r"1"^'''  ^''^^'■'^  ^^^^-'^^^  to  the  ChrisVian 

for  good.       And  also,  as  Grxin  minL^ters.  they  were  revonirers  to 

execute  wrath  on  tl.ose  who  did  evil.     Therefore,  Christ-r     aJe    n 

IS  Gcd  s—to  reverence,  honor,  and  support  the  civil  m.w'istrate   nnd 
when  nece-ssary.  to  claim  his  pioteccion.  i^^-^irau.  ana. 

But  as  respects  the  hfe  peculiar  to  a  rokller.  or  tho  prosecu'^on 
of  a  polrical  war.  they  had  no  ccmmandment.  On  tlv  con-.^" 
J,^fy,^'^'£.;°  ^'"^  peaceably  vlth  all  men  to  the  full  extent  of  theS 
S  T^'^-'  =°-"-"---'  L'lrd.  th:   Kin-  of  Kationn,  is  called  ■  Th^ 

Prince  of  Peace."  How,  then,  could  a  Christian  soldier  whose 
•shield"   was  faith,   whose    "h^mct"    was    t.ie    hope    cf    salvatmn. 
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whose  "Tireastplate'  vas  rigliteousne^s  whose  "girdle"  w!»s  truth 
whose  "feet  W(  ro  shod  with  the  preparitlon  of  the  pn<^po]  of  peace  '' 
and  whos.-  ■•sword"  wa.  that  fsbriratod  by  the  Hciv  Spirit,  even 
"the  word  of  Goo  •—I  .-ay.  how  could  mch  a  one  enli.st  to  fight  the 
battles  of  a  Caesar,  a  Hannibal,  a  Tamerlane,  a  Napoleon  o-  even  a 
Vl'torla"' 

Jesus  said.  "All  that  take  the  sword  shall  perl  h  by  the  -^word  " 
An  awful  v.arnlng"  All  that  take  It  to  support  rrligim  it  19 
c.nre.sscd.  have  fallen  by  ii;  but  it  may  be  fearf-d  that  it  is  r.'-'t 
Pimply  cr:  fined  t.)  that:  for  may  I  not  ask  the  pr^'e?  of  universiil 
history,    have    r-t    ail    th:'    natir.ns    created    bv    th.e    sw-rd    finally 


aiiv-cne  .s^y.  "Some  f <  w  of  them   vet  etand." 


f..lit-n  by  if     Should 

W(  respond,  "All  that  h.ive  fallen  also  stood  for  a  time;  and  are 
not  those  that  now  stand  tottering  Just  at  this  moment  to  their 
overthrow''"  We  have  no  dmibt  it  wil!  prove  in  the  end  that 
nntlcns  r.rd  state.s  founded  by  the  sword  shall  fall  by  the  sword 
When  the  Saviour,  in  His  sententious  and  fieurative  style  indl- 
catintr  the  trials  Ju'-t  ominj  upon  His  fr.cnds  said.  "Ynu  had 
bf'tter  sell  your  outide  garm.ents  and  buv  a  swrrd,"  one  present 
und  Tyt-.nd-ng  him  literally,  as  snm'»  of  'tho  friend.^  of  war  >^t!l! 
do  immediately  responded.  "Lord  here  are  two  swords."  What 
d:d  he  say?  "It  is  enouch."  Two  swords  for  12  apostles! 
Truly,  thfv  ..-r,  ^^yy  Foholar.-  who  thcnr-c  infrr  that  He' meant 
they  should  literally  use  two  swords  to  fight  with!  When  asked 
by  Phatc  whrther  ITo  was  a  king.  Ho  r*>  ponded  that  He  was 
bom  to  be  a  king,  but  not  a  king  of  worldlv  type  or  character. 
Had  He  ben  such  a  king.  hi.s  servanis  would,  indeed,  have  used 
the  Rwcrd  But  His  kinpdom  n^i'h''-  cr.me  nor  stands  by  the 
sword  When  first  Rnnoune;-d  as  n  kinp  b^-  th*:-  Jewish  prophets 
mire  than  seven  centuries  before  He  was"  born,  the  Spi-it  said 
.  f  His  rritrn  "He  shall  judee  amon?  th.e  nations,  and  decide  amon"' 
many  people  And  they  shall  be-'t  their  -v  crds  into  plowsha.-es", 
ard  ih.'i-  -^t^ar*;  Into  priinir;-  h  .rks;  m.tlon  shall  not  lift  up 
n^-orrt  s'^alnst  nation,  neitlier  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.'" 
(I.siiiih  .'  2  41  Tw.'  proj>h'^T«  de.scribe'  it  in  almost  the  same 
wris  N'ic.di.  as  well  as  Isaiah,  .^avs: 
"Out  of  Zlon  shall  go  forth  the  l.iw. 

And  the  word  of  J-'hcvah   fr^^m   Jeru<5alem; 

And  He   sha.l  juuge  among  many  ptxipie 

Ard  d  ride  am.  ng  strong  nations  afar  off; 

And  tof  V   ^\iCl  btat  their  swords  into  plowshares. 

And   tlieir  :  p^-ars   Into  prunmg-hooks: 

Neither  shall  they  any  longer  l:arn  war; 

But   ihcv   .,liall   sit   every   man   ui.der   his   vine, 

And    under   his    fig-tree,    and    n.  ne   shall    make   him   afraid; 

Fur  the  ir.^^^uth  cf   Teh.ovah  of  h  »sU;  liath  spoken  it," 
Such  was.  accorrimg  to  prophecy,  .such  Is,  according  to  fact,  the 
native    .nfTuenct    and    tendency    of   the   Ciirustlan    institution.     The 
fpirit   rf  Christ;, mity    then    is  es.-entially  pacific. 

T:  ert  :s  often  a  multiphcaiion  ^f  te^^tinuny  for  display  rather 
th.iu  fi  r  cfTect,  And,  indeed,  ihe  accumulation  of  evidence  docs 
rot  always  increase  its  moral  m.:jmentum.  Nor  Ls  it  very  expedi- 
ent on  other  consKkraticm^  tf  labor  a  point  which  is  genrrahv.  if 
not  universally,  admitted.  That  tlie  genius  and  spirit  cf  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  the  letter  cf  it.  are  admitted,  on  all  himds. 
to  be  decidedly  "peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  among  men."  needs 
no  proof  to  anyone  that  ha.s  c  vcr  read  tl.c  volume  that  cont:.:ns  It. 
But  if  anyrnc  desirci  to  place  in  contrast  the  go.spel  of  Christ 
and  the  gerius  cf  war.  let  him  sup.'^osc  the  chaplain  cf  an  army 
addre^  Ing  the  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  a  ereat  battle,  on  perform- 
ing faithfully  their  duty,  from  such  pa.ssagcs  as  the  following; 
"Love  your  enemies:  bless  them  that  curse  ycu;  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you.  and  pray  i^r  them  that  de.spitefully  use  you  and 
pe:-secuto  you,  that  you  m.ay  bp  the  children  of  your  Father  In 
H'^aven,  who  makes  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sends  his  rain  upon  the  Just  and  the  unjust." 

A'TBin  In  oi-r  civil  relations:  "Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for 
evil  "  ".^s  mtich  as  lieth  In  ycti.  live  peaceably  with  all  men  " 
"Dearlv  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves;  but  rather  give  place  to 
wrath."  "If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  tf  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink  "  "Be  not  overcome  of  evil;  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 
Would  anyone  suppose  that  he  had  -selected  a  text  suitable  to 
the  occasion''  How  would  the  commander  In  chief  have  listened 
to  him?  With  what  fplrit  would  his  audience  have  immediately 
entered  upon  an  engagement?  These  are  questions  which  every 
man  must  answer  for  himself,  and  which  everyone  can  feel  much 
better  than  express 

But  n  Christian  man  cannot  conscientiously  enter  upon  any 
buslne.ss.  nor  lend  his  energies  to  any  cause,  which  he  does  not 
approv;  and  in  order  to  approve  he  must  understand  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  undertaking.  Now,  how  does  this  dictate  of 
discretion,  religion,  and  morality  bear  upon  the  case  before  us? 

Nothing.  It  Is  alleged,  more  tends  to  weaken  the  courage  of  a 
conscientious  soldier  than  to  reflect  upon  the  originating  causes 
of  wars  and  the  obJect.B  for  which  they  are  prosecuted.  These, 
Indeed,  are  not  always  easily  comprehended.  Many  wars  have  been 
prosecuted,  and  some  have  been  terminated  after  long  and  pro- 
tracted efforts,  before  the  great  majority  of  the  soldiers  them- 
selves on  either  side,  distinctly  understood  what  they  were  fight- 
ing for  Even  in  our  country,  a  case  of  this  sort  has." It  Is  alleged, 
very  recently  occurred.  If.  It  Is  presumed,  the  true  and  proper 
causes  of  most  wars  were  clearly  understood  and  the  real  design 
for  which  they  are  prosecuted  could  be  clearly  and  distinctly  ap- 
prehended, they  would.  In  most  Instances,  miscarry  for  the  want 
of  efficient  means  of  a  successful  prosecution. 

A  conviction  of  this  sort,  some  years  ago,  occasioned  an  elabo- 
rate Investigation  of  the  real  causes  for  which  the  wars  of  Chris-    ' 
tendom  had   been  undertaken  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the    ' 
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Great  d-wn  to  the  present  century,  rrnm  the  results  furnished 
t.r.tfr?'^^^"  Society  cf  Massachusetts  It  appeared  that,  after  sub- 
tracting a  number  of  petty  wars  long  since  carried  on  and  those 
wagea  by  Christian  nations  with  tribes  of  savage^  the  wars  of 
real  magnitude  am.ounted  In  all  to  286. 

The  origin  of  these  wars,  on  a  severe  analysis,  appeared  to  have 

of  territory;  24  for  revenge  or  retaliation;  6  for  disputed  bound- 
aries; 8  respcctmg  ponus  of  honor  or  prerogative;  6  lor  the  pioiec- 
t  on  or  extension  of  commerie;  55  civil  wars;  41  about  contested 
titles  to  crowns;  30  under  prepense  of  assisting  allies-  23  for  mere 
Jealousy  cf  rival  greatness;  28  religious  wars  including  th-  Cru- 
sades Not  o^e  fcr  defrnse  alone.  &nd  certamly  not  one  that  an 
enlightened  Chrisuan  m,an  cculd  have  given  on?  cent  for  m  a 
voluntary  way,  much  less  h-ve  volunteered  his  services  or  enlisted 
into  Its  ranks 

If  the  end  alone  :ust;fi''s  the  means,  v.hat  Fhall  we  thmk  ^f  the 
wisdom  or  the  jti&tice  of  war.  or  of  the  authors  and  prominent 
actors  of  these  sctnes?  A  conscientious  m.md  will  ask  Did  these 
286  wars  redress  the  WTcngs.  real  or  feigned,  complained  cf  Did 
they  m  all  cases,  in  a  majoruy  of  the  cr.scs.  or  m  a  sincle  ca.se 
necessarUy  determine  ttie  riirht  side  of  the  controversy'  Did  they 
punish  the  guilty,  or  the  more  guilty,  in  the  ra'io  of  'their  re«=pec- 
tive  demerits?  No  one  can,  indeed  no  one  will,  contend  that  the 
d-c:sicn  er  termination  of  thc^e  wars  nafu-ally.  necessarily,  or  even 
probab  y,  decided  the  controversy  so  :u  tly,  so  rationally."  so  satis- 
fac.only  as  it  cculd  have  been  settled  m  anv  one  case  cf  the  "36 
by  a  third  cr  neutral  party. 

War  Is  not  new.  nor  was  it  ever,  a  prr<;css  cf  jus- ice  It  neve- 
was  a  test  of  truth— a  criterion  of  righ  .  It  is  cither  a  me:e  came 
of  chance  or  a  violent  outrage  of  the  strong  upon  the  week.  Need 
we  any  ether  procf  that  a  Cnriitian  pecple  can  m  no  way  what- 
ever countenance  a  war  as  a  proper  mcai^s  of  redressing  wr'oiacs  of 
deciding  jusucc.  or  cf  settling  co;itrcver!^;e..s  anicn-  na-io--^'^  "on 
the  common  ccncepticn  of  the  most  superficial  th.nkcrs  on  this 
subject,  not  one  cf  the  286  wars  which  have  been  earned  on  among 
the  •■ChnsM^^  n;.tions "  during  1,500  years  was  such  as  that  an 
enligh.cncd  CTirisUan  man  cculd  have  t-ken  any  part  in  it  be- 
cause. a£  admitted,  not  one  of  them  waa  for  d.fcnse  alone  m 
other  words,  they  were  all  aggressive  wars. 

But  to  the  common  mind,  as  i;  sf-cnis  to  me.  th-:-  most  ccrv;i:cing 
argument  against  a  Ch-istiiu;  becoming  a  soldier  may  be  drawn 
Irrm  the  fact  Uiav  he  hghts  aga;n.>;  an  innocent  p>-"rscn-^J  gay 
an  mmxent  per,son.  :.o  far  as  the  cau.s<_  of  the  war  is  c-ntemplated 
Tlie  men  that  fight  are  n')t  the  men  that  make  the  war.  Pohticinns' 
nurcliants.  k:-ia\os.  and  princes  cause  or  make  the  war    declare  the 


v.-:-.r.  a:,d  jure  men  to  kill  for  thi-m  ;h.:).-(-  th:U 


may  be  hn  ,,a  on  the 


oJier  s.dc  to  thwart  their  schemes  oi   p,.-rsonai  and  family  aee'-a-- 
Qizem.ent.  ^' 

The  soldiers  on  either  Bide  have  n'l  enPMtv  ayamst  the  soldie-s 
on  the  other  side,  bf  tau.=e  with  them  thev  Lave  no  quarrel"  Hed 
they  met  m  any  other  field,  m  ti.eir  citizen  dreiis  other  than  in 
battle  array,  they  would  most  probably  have  not  only  inouired 
after  the  welfare  of  each  other,  but  would  have  tend- red  to' e  Th 
other  I  heir  assistance  if  called  for.  But  a  red  coat  or  a  blue  coat. 
a  tricolored  or  a  two-colored  cockade,  is  their  only  introduction  to 
each  other,  and  the  su;nai  that  they  must  kill  or  be  killed!  1:  thev 
think  at  all.  they  mu.sc  feel  that  there  is  no  personal  alienation  o'r 
wrong,  or  variance  betwt^en  them  But  thev  are  paid  .so  much  for 
the  job;  and  they  go  to  work,  as  the  day  laborer  to  earn  his  shilling 
Need  I  jisk.  how  could  a  Christian  man  thus  volunteer  his  services 
cr  hire  himself  out  for  so  paltry  a  sum.  or  for  anv  sum.,  tc  kill  to 
order  his  brother  man  who  never  offended  him.  lii  word  or  deed? 
What  tm^atuation!  What  consurrunate  folly  and  wickedness! 
Well  did  Napoleon  say.  "War  is  the  trade  ol  barbarians  :  and  his 
conqueror.  Wellington.  "Men  of  nice  scrunies  about  relie.on  have 
no  business  m  the  army  or  navy  "  The  horrors  of  war  only  enhance 
the  guilt  of  It;  and  these,  alas,  no  one  can  depict  In  all  their 
hideous  forms 

By  the  "horrors  of  war"  I  do  not  miCan  the  lightning  and  the 
thunder  of  the  battlefield,  the  blacknes.s  and  darkness  of  thr-e 
dismal  clouds  of  smoke  which  like  death's  own  pall,  shroud  the 
encounter;  it  is  not  the  continual  roar  of  it.s  cannon,  nor  the  ago- 
nizing shrieks  ajid  groans  of  fallen  battalions  of  wounded  and  dying 
leeions;  nor  is  it,  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  battlefield  Itself^ 
covered  with  the  gore  and  scattered  limbs  of  butchered  mvrlads, 
with  here  and  there  a  pile,  a  mountain  heap  of  slain  heroes  in  the 
fatal  pass,  mingled  with  the  wreck  of  broken  arms,  lances  helmr  ts, 
swords,  and  shattered  firearms,  amidst  the  pavement  of  fallen 
balls  that  have  complet<>d  the  work  of  destruction  numerous  as 
hailstones  after  the  fury  of  the  storm;  nor.  amidst  these  the  sight 
of  the  wounded  lying  upon  one  another,  weltering  in  their  blo^^nl. 
imploring  assistance,  importuning  an  end  of  their  woes  bv  the  hand 
of  a  surviving  soldier,  invoking  death  as  the  onlv  re'f-pite  from 
excruciating  tormenuc.  But  this  is  not  all;  for  the"tldines  a-p  at 
length  carried  to  their  respective  homes.  Then  com.e  the  bitter 
wail  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  screams  and  the  anguish  of 
mothers  and  sisters  deprived  forever  of  the  consolations  and  hopes 
that  clustered  round  the  antlcinated  return  of  those  so  dear  to 
them,  that  have  perished  In  the  conflict 

But  even  these  are  not  the  most  fearful  desolations  of  war 
Where  now  are  the  200.000  lost  by  England  In  cur  Revclutirnary 
War;  the  70,000  who  fell  at  Waterloo  and  Quatre-Bros:  the  80  0^ 
at  Borodino;  the  300.000  at  Arbela;  or  v/here  the  l.S.OOOOOO  Goths 
destroyed  by  Justinian  in  20  years:  the  32.000  000  by  Genghis 
Khan  In  41  years;  the  60.000,000  slain  by  the  Turks;  the  80  000  ooo 
by  the  Tartars,  hurried  away  to  judgment  in  a  paroxysm  cf  vTath, 
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amid    the    fury    of    the    passiop 
eternal  destiny''     Besides  all 
tivity?     How  many  an  unfort 
French  prisoner,  sing  of  woes 


th 
in 


"I  dwelt  upon  the  willow 
I  married  one  who  from 
Had  been  my  playmate. 
V/hile  choosing  cut  the 
To  warp  a  cradle  for  oui 
V.'e  heard  the  tidings 
Had  fallen  on  me.     It 
The  mother  perish'd 
And.  ere  my  parting  day 
I  made  complete,  and  s; 
The  smile  that  play'd  e 
Who  lay  clay  cold.     Ala- 
That  forced  my  fetter'd 
And  whether  now  he  liv 
The  sod  upon  his  moth^ 
Beneath  it  by  her  side 
I  think  he's  gone;  and 
For  liberty  and  home,  tl 
And  stretch  myself  and 


7  banks  of  Lo:rc; 
my  boyish  days  I 

One  morn — I'll  ne'er  forget — 
fairest  twigs 
child  unborn.  I 

the  conscript  lot 
me  like  a  death  knell!  | 
the  babe  survived; 
his  rockine  couch 
w  him  sleeping,  smile — • 
on  the  cheek  of  her 
the  hour  soon  came     i 
arms  to  quit  my  child!    i 
33  to  deck  with  fiowers 
s  grave,  or  lies 
ne'er  could  K^arn. 
rjow  I  only  wish 
at  I  may  see, 
die  upon  their  grave!" 
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But   these,    multiplied    by 
countless   millions  slain,   the 
They  tell  the  least  portion  of 
say  to  the  Christian,  "How  can 
nance  and  aid  this  horrible 

For  my  own  part,  and  I  anl 
that  the  moral  desolations  of 
amongst  these  I  do  not  assign 
fanity.  brutality,  and  debauch 
sional  and  licensed  butcher  of 
or  his  10  sous  per  day,  hires 
pillage,  bum,  and  destroy  the 
or  the  magnificent   city,   and 
lellow  man.  for  no  other  con 
dally  rations,  and  the  Infernal 
hereafter  "the  stupid  stares  a  5 
human  and  heartless  as  himse  f 
tlon  of  public  opinion  and  popul 
no  less  to  be  condemned,  besl 
■who  for  his  country,  "right  o 
war  for  the  mare  plaudits  of 
himself  with  glory,  becaxise  he 
or  paved  the  way  to  his  own 
degraded  people. 

I  make  great  allowance  for 
contagion  of  vicioixs  example; 
Buch  sophistry,  however  good 
from  contemporaries  or 
ness.     Yet,  behold  Its  influen 
note  Its  contagion.  Its  corru^ 
sex  allured,  fascinated  by  the 
these  worshipped  heroes!     See 
"tinselled    trappings."    the 
profession  it  is  to  make  widow    . 
times  their  hands  are  wlthdrawfn 
the  warriors'  banners  and  to 
glory!      Behold,   too.   the   younjg 
■'with  cap  and  feather,  toyed  w 
for  the  admired  profession  of 

This  Is  not  all.     It  is  not  on 
fant   school   that   this   false 
academies,  our  colleges  echo 
ander.  a  Capsar,  a  Napoleon, 
full  of  the  fame  of  great  heroen 
deliverers   whose   memory   mu^ 
affections  of  a  grateful  poster! 
rescued  from  oppression  by  theU- 

The  pulpit,  too,  must  lend 
There  Is  not  Infrequently  heaijd 
some  church  service  for   the 
religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peacf 
handmaid  of  war.     Not  only 
chaplains  on  both  sides  of  th(! 
but  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  foi 
on  one  side  of  a  sea  or  river 
with  prayers  for  the  success  ol 
them  both   and   make  each   ti 
and  commissioning  swords  anU 
of  their  respective  enemies. 

And  not  only  this;    but 
and  sometimes  In  the  new, 
representations  of  more  mlUtahr 
admlrala.    and   captains    who 
fell"  in  the  service  of  their  co_ 
Abbey  or  In  St.  Paul's  that  we 
statues,  but  even  In  some  of 
out   of  the  church  to  make 
renowned  in  fight.    And,  last  oi 

desolation   of    war   we 

thanksgiving — rejoicing  that 
sand  of  our  enemies  to  be  „ 
mltted  myriads  of  widows  and 
of  some  chieftain  or  of  some 
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s?     'WTiat    can    we    think    of    their 
ese,   how   many   have   died    in   cap- 
ate  exile  or  captive  might,  with  a 
like  these,  or  even  greater? — 


riyriads,  are  but  specimens  of  the 
solitary  exiles,  the  lonely  captives, 
he  miseries  of  war.  Yet  even  these 
you  become  a  soldier?     How  counte- 

of  death''" 

not  alone  In  this  opinion,  I  think 

war  surpass  even  its  horrors      And 

the  highest  place  to  the  vulgar  pro- 

ery  of  the  mere  soldier,  the  profes- 

manklnd.  who,  for  his  $8  a  month 

himself  to  lay   waste   a  country,   to 

peaceful  hamlet,  the  cheerful  village. 

to   harass,   wound,  and   destroy   his 

cons  deration  than  his  paltry  wages,   his 

pleasure   of  doing  it.   anticipating 

loud  huzzas"  of  monsters  as  in- 

And  were  It  not  for  the  infatua- 

ar  applause,  I  would  place  him.  as 

'  the  vain  and  pompous  volunteer, 

wrong."  hastens  to  the  theater  of 

iidmirlng  multitudes,  ready  to  cover 

has  aided  an  aspirant  to  a  throne 

ejection  to  reign  over  a  humbled  and 

filse  education,  for  bad  taste,  for  the 
itill,  I  cannot  view  tho.=e  deluded  by 
their  motives,  as  deserving  anything 
except  compa.ssion  and  forgive- 
on  mothers,  sisters,  and  relatives; 
on  of  public  taste      See  the  softer 
halo  of  false  glory  thrown   around 
hem  gazing  with  admiration  on  the 
idered    ensigns."    of    him    whose 
and  orphans  by  wholesale'     Some- 
from  works  of  charity  to  decorate 
to  thes*^  false  notions  of  human 
mother   arraying    her   proud    hoy 
th  a  drum  and  sword,  training  him 
man  killer." 

y  at  home.  In  the  nursery,  and  in- 

Is   inspired.      Our   schools,    our 

reecho  with  the  fame  of  an  Alex- 

"Wellington.     Forensic  eloquence   is 

of  military  chieftains,  rf  patriotic 

be    kept   forever   verdant    in    the 

,  redeemed  by  their  patriotism  or 

valor. 

Its   aid   in   cherishing  the   delusion. 

"   a  euloglum  on  some  fallen  hero, 

nighty   dead,    thus   desecrating   the 

by  causing  it  to  minister   as   the 

prayers  offered  up  by  pensioned 

field  even  amid  the  din  of  arms. 

years  and  years,  have  the  pulpits 

those  on  the  other  side  resounded 

rival  armies,  as  if  God  could  hear 

lumphant   over   the   other,    guiding 

bullets  to  the  heads  and   hearts 


spirit 
and 


the  churches   in   the   Old   World. 

ornamented   with   the  sculptured 

.    heroes  than  of  saints — generals. 

gallanUy    fought"    and     "gloriously 

itry.     It  Is  not  only  in  Westminster 

read  their  eulogiums  and  see  their 

own  cities  we  find  St.  Paul  driven 

for  generals  and   commodores 

all.  In  consummation  of  the  moral 

have   an    Illumination — even    a 

has  caused  ten  or  twenty  thou- 

down  to  Tartarus  and  has  per- 

)rphans  to  be  made  at  the  bidding 

aspirant  to  a  throne. 
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But  It  wou'ici  pxl.aust  too  much  time  to  speak  of  the  mcon- 
eistencles  of  the  Christian  world  on  this  >:nu'!e  subtect  of  war, 
or  to  trace  to  their  proper  fountains  the  general  mi.«concep^:c!i3 
of  the  people  on  their  political  duties  and  that  of  their  govern- 
ments. This  would  be  the  work  of  volumes — not  of  a  single 
addre?s  The  most  enlightened  of  our  ecclesiastic  leaders  .seem  to 
think  that  Jesus  Christ  governs  the  nations  as  God  governed  the 
Jews.  They  cannot  separate,  even  In  this  land,  the  church  and 
state.     They   still   ask   for   a   Christian  national   cede. 

If  the  world  were  under  a  politico-eccleslpstlc  king  or  prc-i- 
dent.  It  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to  find  a  rroiel  for  him  m  the 
New  Testament.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  church,  and  the  church 
only,  is  under  the  special  government  and  guardianship  of  our 
Christian  King.  The  nations,  not  owning  Jesus  Christ  are  dis- 
owned by  him;  He  leaves  them  to  them.selves.  to  make  their  own 
institution.?,  as  God  anciently  did  all  nations  but  the  Jews.  He 
holds  them  in  abeyance,  and  as  in  providence,  so  in  goveriimpi:t. 
He  makes  all  things  work  together  for  the  gcxjd  of  His  people. 
restrains  the  wrath  of  their  enemies,  turns  the  coun.sels  and  wish*  s 
of  kings  as  He  turns  the  rivers,  but  never  conde.sr-ends  to  legi,-,late 
for  the  bodies  of  men,  or  their  goods  or  chatit-Ls,  who  withl.old 
from  Him  their  conscience-s  and  their  hearts.  He  announces  the 
fact  that  it  is  by  His  permi.ssion,  not  always  with  His  approba- 
tion, that  kings  reign  and  that  princes  decree  Justice,  and  com- 
mands his  people  politically  to  obey  their  rulers  and  to  respect 
the  ordinances  of  kings,  that  "they  may  lead  quiet  and  peaceable 
lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  "  Ar.d  where  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  comes  to  kings  and  rulers,  it  addresses  them  as  men  In 
common  with  other  men,  commanding  them  to  repent  of  their 
sins,  to  submit  to  His  government  and  to  discharge  their  relative 
duties  according  to  the  morality  and  piety  inculcated  in  Hl.s  cede. 
If  they  do  this  they  are  a  blessing  to  His  people  as  well  as  an 
homr  to  thenxselvt-s  If  they  do  not.  He  will  hold  them  to  a 
reckoning,  as  other  men,  from  which  there  is  neither  escape  nor 
appeal.  What  Shake.'^peare  says  :s  as  true  of  kings  a.s  of  their 
subjects: 

"War  IS  a  game  that,  were  their  subjects  wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at." 

For,    were    both    kings    and    people    wi.^e,    wars    would    cease,    and 

nations  would  learn  war  no  more. 

But  how  are  all  national  cILsputes  to  be  settled**  Philosophy. 
history,  the  Bible,  teach  that  all  disputes,  misunderstandings! 
alienations  are  to  be  settled  heard,  tried,  adjudicated  bv  Impar- 
tial—that !s  by  disinterested  umpires  No  man  is  admlTtpd  to  be 
a  proper  Judse  in  his  own  case  Wa.-s  never  make  amicable  .vttle- 
ments.  and  .seldom,  if  over.  Just  decisions  of  points  at  l.^suo.  We 
are  obliged  to  otTer  preliminaries  of  poace  at  last.  Nations  must 
meet  by  thoir  representatives,  stipulate  and  res'ipulate.  hear  and 
an.swer,  compare  and  decide. 

In  mod'-rn  times  we  terminate  hostilities  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
We  do  not  make  peace  with  powder  and  lead  It  is  done  by  reason 
reflection,  ar.d  negotiation.  WTiy  not  omplov  the=e  at  first''  But 
it  13  allecred  that  war  has  long  been,  and  must' alwavs  be,  the  ultima 
ratio  regi.im-the  last  argument  of  those  m  power  For  ages  a 
father  inquisitor  was  the  strong  argument  for  orthodoxy;"  but 
light  has  gone  abroad  and  he  ha-s  lost  his  pow^-r  Illviminato  the 
human  mind  on  this  subject  al.so,  create  a  more  rational  anl 
humane  public  opinion,  and  wars  will  cc>a.se. 

But.  It  IS  alleged,  all  will  not  yield  to  reason  or  Justice  There 
niu.5t  he  compulsion.  Is  war  then  the  only  compulsory  mca-u'e'' 
Is  thore  no  legal  compulsion?  Must  all  personal  mlsundern md- 
ing.s  be  settled  by  the  sword'' 

Why  not  have  a  bylaw-established  umpire?  Could  not  a  united 
national  court  be  mada  as  feasible  and  as  practicable  as  a  fnit.-d 
States  cotirt'  Why  not,  as  often  proposed,  and  as  eloquently  ably 
and  humanely  argued,  by  the  advocates  of  peace  have  a  rongre-^.s 
of  nations  and  a  high  court  of  nations  for  ndjudlcatlng  and  ter- 
minating all  international  misunderstandings  and  complaints 
redressing  and  remedying  all  wrongs  and  grievances? 

There  is  not,  it  appears  to  me.  a  physical  or  a  rational  difficulty 
in  the  way  But  I  do  not  now  argue  the  ca.se  I  merely  suggest 
this  expedient,  and  will  always  %-ote  correspondmglv  for  rea.sons  as 
good  and  as  relevant  as  I  conceive  them  to  be  humane  and  bene- 
ficial. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  we  arg-'ae 

II)  The  right  to  ^ike  away  the  life  cf  the  murderer  does  not  of 
Itself  warrant  war,  ina-^much  as  In  that  ca.se  none  but  the  guiltv 
^^fno,  T  Y^^^  ^"  *'^^  '£i:  innocent  suffer  not  only  with,  but  often 
Without,  the  guilty.  The  guilty  generally  make  war  and  the 
innocent  suner  from  Its  con.soquences 

ir.^ll7^L'^^^\^.'''^''r^''  ^^'^  •^*''''"  to  wage  war  is  not  vouchsafed 
nJ^  ^  J  nation,  for  they  were  under  a  theocracy,  and  were 
?rS,P  f'rrfr^'^v,  ^"""'f  nations;  consequently  no  Christian  can 
Jf^he  3,  nf'r^H?/^^'  ■^"!^'"  ju.stmcatlon  or  In  extenuation 
of  the  wars  of  Christendom.     The  Jews  had  a  divine  precept  and 

?P''^'   "°  "--^^^^'^i^  nation  can  produce  such  a  warrant, 

woulrt  Vl'' '■F^°^^'''^^   "^i^o '^'    i^'dicate    that    the    Messiah   himself 

Tho^M  eLi  h"''   ""^  ^'^'■^■"  '"'^^   ^^''^^  ^^"^e'-  his  reign   "wars 

should  cease      and  "nations  study  it  no  more  " 

wh.tL  T?«:*^,-f 'f^^'  ^^^"'  announced  by  the  angels.  Is  a  mes.sage 
which  results  in  producing  'peare  on  earth  and  good  will   among 

^r.L^lJ^^.P^^^^^^''  "^  Chri.stianity  positively  Inhibit  war -by  .show- 
ing that  wars  and  hghtmgs  come  from  men's  lu-ts"  and  evil 
passions,  and  by  commanding  Christians  to  "foliow  peace  with  all 
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(6)  The  Beatitudes  of  Christ  are  not  pronounce  on  patriot* 
heroes,  and  concjuerors  but  on  peacemakers,  on  whom  is  conferred 
the  highest  rank  and  title  in  the  universe:  "Bles-sed  are  the  pe-^ce- 
makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God" 

(7)  The  folly  of  war  is  m.anife.st  In  the  follo%',in'-  particulars' 
First.  It  can  never  be  the  criterion  cf  Justice  or  a  prf>of  of  '■Ight 
Second,  It  can  never  be  a  satlsfuctorv  end  of  the  cnntrover^v 
-na.rd    Peace  Is  always  the  result  of  negotiation,  and  treaties  "pre 

Its  guaranty  and  pledge  ^    ' 

f8i  -riie  wickedn(ss  of  war  is  demonstrated  in  the  following 
particulars:  ^ 

First,  niose  who  arc  engaged  ir  killing  their  brethren  for  the 
most  part,  have  no  pensonal  came  cf  provocation  whatever 

Second,  They  seldom,  or  never,  .  omprehend  the  rlcht  or  the 
wron^  of  the  war.  They,  therefore,  act  without  the  approbation 
of  con3clcnce. 

Tliird    In  all  wars  the  innocent  are  pum.'-hcd  with  the  guiltv 
Fourth,  Tlicy    constrain    the    soldier    to    do    lor    the    state    that 
which,  were  he  to  do  it  for  h.nistlf.  would,  by  the  law  of  t'.e  state 
Involve  forfeiture  of  his  life.  " 

Fifth.  Tliev  are  the  pioneers  of  all  other  evils  to  society  both 
moral  and  piiy.Mcal.  In  the  Lmguage  ol  Lord  BrouKham  "Peace 
peace,  peace  I  I  ubo.minate  war  as  un-Chrlstian.  I  hold  it  the 
greatest  of  human  curses.  I  deem  it  to  include  all  others  -vio- 
lence, blood,  rapine,  fraud,  everyth.ig  that  can  deform  the  char- 
acter, alter  the  n.aure,  and  deba.se  the  name  of  man.  '  Or  with 
Jo=.epli  B:>napartc,  "War  is  but  orgnui7.-d  barbarism — an  inhcnt- 
ance  of  tiie  i>ava(4e  state."  With  Fran'Klin  I,  therefore,  conclude 
•Thiere  never  wa.-.  a  good  war.  or  u  bad  peace  " 

^Ko  wonder,  then,  that  for  two  or  three  centuries  after  Christ 
all  Chrifclians  refused  to  bear  arms.  So  depose  Justin  Martvr 
Tajian.  CL-^ment  of  Alexandria.  Tertullian.  Oiigcn.  and  so  forth"  ' 
xn  adUilii..n  to  all  the-^e  cousidtralions,  I  further  sav.  were  I  not 
a  Christian,  as  a  political  economist  even.  I  would  plead  this 
cause.  Apart  from  the  mere  claims  of  humanltv,  1  would  urge  It 
on  the  ground  of  sound  national  pohcy. 

Give  me  the  money  that  has  been  spent  in  v.-ars  an.d  I  will  clear 
up    every    acre    of    land    In    the    world    that    ought    to   be    cleared 
drain  every  marsb,   subdue   every   desert,   fertilize  everv  mountalri 
and  hill,   i-nd   convert  the  whole  earth   Into  a  continuous  .sonos  of 
fruitful   fteld.s,   verdant  meadow:^   beautilul   villas,  hamlets    towns 
cities,  standing  along  smooth  and  comfortable  highways  and  cr.nals! 
or  In  the  rud-t  of  lu.vuriant  and  fruitful  orchards,  vineyard,^    and 
gardens,  lull   ol   fruits  and   flcwers.  redolent  with   all   that   pleases 
the   eye   ainl   regales  the  sen.-es  of  man.     I  would   found,   furnish 
and    endow    as    many    schools,    academics,   and    colleges   as    would 
educate  tlie  whole  human  race,  would  build  m*-et!ng  houses,  pub- 
l.c    halls,    lyceurr.s.    and    furnish    them    vith    Iibrari.\s    adequate    to 
the  wants  of  a  thousand  m.llions  of  hunian  beings. 

Beat  your  swords  into  plowshares,  your  spears  Into  pruning 
hooks,  cnnvrrt  your  warships  into  mLssionary  packets  your  arsenals 
and  munitions  of  war  into  Bibles,  school  books  and  all  the  appli- 
ances of  literature  science,  and  art,  and  then  ask.  "What  wou'd 
be  wanting  on  the  part  of  man  to  'make  the  wilderness  and 
solitary  plac^  glad,"  to  cause  'the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  Tosc-  to  make  our  hills  'like  Carmel  and  Sharon.'  and  our 
valleys  as  the  garden  of  God'?"  All  this  being  done,  I  would 
doubtless  have  a  .surplus  for  some  new  enterprise. 

On  reviewing  the  subject  In  the  few  points  only  that  I  have 
made  and  with  the  comparatively  few  facts  I  have  collected  I 
must  coiifcss  that  I  both  wonder  at  my.xif  and  am  ashamed  to 
think  that  I  have  never  before  spoken  out  my  views  nor  even 
written  an  essay  on  this  subject.  lYuo,  I  liad.  Indeed,'  no  appre- 
hension of  ever  again  seeing  or  even  hearing  of  a  war  in  the 
United  Sate:'.  It  came  u|X)n  mc  so  suddenly,  and  It  so  soon 
became  a  party  question,  that,  pre.servlng.  as  i  do.  a  strict  neu- 
trality between  party  politics,  both  in  my  orr;l  and  written  ad- 
dre.s.--es  on  al.  subjects.  I  could  not  for  a  time  decide  whether  to 
speak  out  or  be  silent.  I  finally  determined  not  to  touch  the 
suuject  till  tie  war  was  over,  Pre.sumlng  that  time  to  have  ar- 
rived and  hiiving  resolved  that  my  first  essay  from  my  rep-ular 
course,  at  an/  foreign  point  should  be  on  this  "subject,  I 'feel  that 
I  need  offer  no  excuse,  ladles  and  Rtntlcmen.  for  having  cal'ed 
your  attrntlon  to  the  matter  In  hand,  I  am  sorrv  to  think— very 
scn-y  indeed  to  be  only  of  the  opinion— that  probably  even  this 
much  published  by  me  some  3  years  or  even  2  vcars  ago  might 
have  .saved  some  live^  that  have  since  been  throv.u  away' lu  the 
desert- -som.->  hot-brained  youths — 

"Whose  limbs,  unburled  on  the  shore. 
Devouring  dogs  or  hungry  vultures  tore." 
We  have  ai:  a  deep  Interest  In  the  question;  we  can  all  do  some- 
thing to  solve  it;  and  It  is  everyone's  duty  to  do  all  the  eood  he  can. 
We  niurt  crer. :?  a  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  We  should  in.spire 
a  pacific  spiri-  and  urge  on  all  proper  occa.s)ons  the  chief  objections 
to  war.  In  tire  language  of  the  eloquent  Grimke.  we  must  show 
that  "the  grcf  t  objection  to  war  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  lives 
and  the  amount  of  property  it  destroys,  as  its  moral  influence  on 
nations  and  Individual^.  It  creates  and  perpetuates  national 
Jealousy,  fear,  hatred,  and  envy.  It  arrogat'es  to  itself  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Creator  alone — to  Involve  the  Innocent  multitude 
In  the  puni.'hment  of  the  guilty  few.  It  corrupts  the  moral  taste 
and  hardens  the  heart,  cherislies  and  strengthens  th.c  ba.-:e  and 
violent  passions:  destroys  the  distinguishing  features  of  Christian 
charity — its  u  ilversality  and  its  love  of  enemies;  turns  into  mockery 
and  contempt  the  best  virtue  of  Christians — humility;  weakens  the  , 
sense  of  mora,  obligation;  banishes  the  spirit  of  improvement,  tise-    ' 
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fulness,  and  brrevoler.ee:   and  Inculcates  the  horrible  maxim  thiit 
murder  and  lobberv  a.^e  matters  cf  state  expediency" 

Let  rveryorte,  then,  who  fears  God  and  loves  man  put  his  hand  to 
the  work;  and  the  time  will  not  be  far  distant  when— 
"No  loneer  hosts  encountering  hosts 
Shall   crov^ds  of  slain  deplore; 
Tl:cy'il   hang   the   trumpet   In   the   hall. 
And  study  war  no  more." 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON.    FRANCI.'^    P     cj,vT:,p      ^c^-.^^..^  q-pr-T^w 

TARY  OF  STAFF,  AT  THE  STATE  "c'ovaEx'nON  OF  TOE 
WISCONSIN  FARMERS'  UNION.  AT  ^LA.DISON  \",  OV 
NOVEMBER  ,3.   1937  ■"        "^ 


M.r.  DLTT^.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  conser.t  to 
have  pnnt^-d  in  Ihe  Record  an  address  delivered  bv  Hon 
Franci.^  B,  Sayre.  As.'^istaiit  SeciL-rary  of  State,  at  the  Sf-t« 
convention  of   the  Wiscon.sin  Farmers'   Union   at   Madison 
vris,.  on  November  3.  1937,  on  the  subject  Asncuitu"e  and 
the  Trade-A.i'reernents  Program. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s  wa.s  ordered  to  b^ 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  visit  Wisconsin  and  to  have  this  on-.Q-- 
tunity  lo  panicipate  m  the  State  convention  of  t'-e  Fa— 'e-V 
Union  in  n:..spon?e  to  the  invitation  so  cnerouslv  extended  t^'-^w-n 
Governor  La  Fcliette.  It  is  Ell  the  more  a  pleacure  when  one  rl;- 
^tirV^  ^'^l"  ^^^Z  ^^''^  Wisconsin  has  Icn^.  hold  amotj  our 
SLuc^oTthe  Sav"'  ''''   intelligent   discussion   of   great   public 

I  welco.me  this  occasion  for  di-scussine  with  a  represer'atlvp 
gathering  of  Wisconsin  fr.rmers  an  issue  which  <:o  vtaUv  --^ectl 
their  interests.     I  refer  to  the  trade-agreements  nrotrram  " 

In  June  1934  Con'.iress  enacted  for  a  period  of  3  vears  t>-e  T-nde 
Ag-reements  Act.  and  last  winter  it  renewed  the  act  f-r  anot>^e'  3 
years  At  the  time  the  art  was  first  pa.ssed  our  ev^e-t  trade  Md 
well-nigh  coUap.sed,  Our  exports  had  shrunk  fr^m  >5  ]  57  o^-'noo 
in  1929  to  $1,647,000,000  In  19,33.  The  resultlne  loss  of  ou'  fo-'-^rn 
markets  threatened  disaster  to  our  home  produr-er'— both  to  farir'- 
ers  and  to  wage  earners.  '  '      ^"^ "' 

Largely  as  a  con.sequenre  of  this  appalllnfr  shrinkace  of  trad© 
mllhon.s  of  our  people  were  without  work  and  facne  p-ivptlon 
Both  industry  and  agriculture  were  prostrate.  That  was  the  «ta'k 
picture  wh.ch  confrcnt<>d  th'^  Government  when  it  undertook  t'-e 
unspectacular  and  grind Inc  task  of  rebuildintr  our  {n-f^icr  com- 
merce upon  secure  foundations 

In  the  3-2  years  dunne  which  the  trade-a^r^.  nien.<  r'-o-mm 
has  been  in  operation  =olid  procrt.ss  has  been  mude  Trace  -^.-^ee- 
nients  have  h.-n  nepot.ritoci  -AT.h  16  countries  whieh  normally' ac- 
count for  nearly  two-f.fths  of  our  total  foreign  tradr-  Concessions 
of  great  value  have  been  obtained  for  both  farm  end  factorv  prod- 
ucts. Other  ain-eements  are  in  process  of  neeotiatlon;  and  "as  the 
hrped:mer.rv  to  nefjotintic  ns  with  still  other  cour.tT-ies  are  cradu- 
ally  cleared  awav.  the  benefits  of  the  proeram  will  be  .  xKncied  over 
a  widening  segment  of  our  foreign  trade 

If  there  is  one  class  or  CTcup  of  American  prrxincer^  w>-^oca  -ve!- 
fare  is  peculiarly  depender.t  upon  the  ma'n:e:;a::f  anri  ii-'-.-i^e  of 
foreirn  markets,  it  is  our  farmers.  If  our  surnl-.-^  cctt^n  and  to- 
bacco and  hog  products  cannot  be  sold  abroad "  tliese  surpluses  are 
thrown  back  onto  glutted  home  markets,  where  they  force  dow-n 
fom-i  prices  and  work  widespread  havoc.  At  the  same  time  If 
American  industrial  producers  lose  forelen  markets,  our  citv  v.r.-k- 
ers  are  stripped  of  the  purchasing  pov.'er  n?cessary  to  buv  d-Ary 
products,  vegetables,  and  meat,  such  as  vou  produce  in  W.sV  -n--in 
In  other  wc<rds.  Increased  forcii?n  markets  for  industrial  prod'irers 
spoil  increased  domestic  purchasing  pcwer  and  hence  increa.sed 
domestic  markets  for  farm  pnxlucts.  There  Is  no  escape  from  tiiat 
The  economic  welfare  of  farmers  is  directly  ceperdcnt  upon  forcgn 
trade  unlm;)eded  and  unhindered  by  excessive  barrier-.  And  "such 
increa.'=e  of  foreign  trade,  ma^^:  you,  "is  the  precise  objective  of  the 
American  trade-asrreement.s  program. 

Tlie  larm  probiem  cannot  ho  sc^lved  by  Increas.'d  tariffs  for 
staple  agricultural  commodities,  becau^e  farmers  mu.ft  sell  their 
staples  in  world  markets.  In  fact,  increised  tanfTs  v^•ork  poslt.ve 
harm  to  farmers  becauf=e  higher  tariffs  mean  increased  prices'  for 
many  of  the  things  which  farmers  must  buv.  anr;  thev  aI,so  mean 
lessened  foreign  and  domestic  purchasing  power  with  which  to  buy 
farm  products. 
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Al^PENDIX  TO  THE  COXGIiESSlOXAL  RECORD 


Tl>^ro  cr.n  he  n?.  doubt   tha 
at  home  and  abroad  is  absolu 
solution   of   the   farm   problem 
trfins;  to  do  through  the  Am^e 
I  believe  the  farm.er  h.Hs  mc 
Irs?  forward  of  this  program  t 
salvation.     And  yet   the   ir^ny 
reasons  men  have  gone  up  an^ 
Farm  Belt  making  wild  chargi 
the   trade-agreements  program 
river" — charges    made    at    the 
clear  the  river  of  the  debris.  tHe 
It   has   been  strewn  ever   since 
Tariff  Act. 

What   i.s   the   gist  of   these 
through  trade  agreements  and" 
Is  b<:'ing  flooded  with  foreign  aferi 
farmers.      Substantial    Increase  i^s 
1935  and  1936  are  cited  to  pro'e 
I,  for  one,  have  confidence  in 
mon  sense  of  individual  farmers 
trouble  is  that  politicians  and 
representation  among  them  thit 
vote   against  their   own   best 
Have  farm  imports  during   193|5 

Yes.  they  have.     Agricultural 
in  1934  to  «1,071.CXX),000  In  193 
this  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
The  truth  is  that  since  the 
trade  has  been   increasing,   botlh 
mense   advantage   of   Anaerlcan 

It  is  charged,  however,  in  thp 
were  responsible  for  Increases 
second  place,  that  these  increa^s 
what  are  the  actual  facts? 

Have  the  Increased  imports  df 
been  due  In  sober  fact  to  trad; 
In  not  a  single  trade  agreemer  t 
of  these  been  reduced 

In  fact,  In  the  comparatively 
been   touched   In   trade 
very  moderate,  so  painstaking 
limitations,   that   these 
causing  increased  competitive 
a  calculation   made   with 
foodstuffs  between  the   first 
1937   indicates   that   Imports 
to   duty   cuts   increased   by   77 
stuffs    on    which    duty 
than  40  percent. 

The    chief    reasons    for    the 
agreements  but   drought   and 
and  unprecedented  droughts  of 
caused    severe   shortages,    and 
portant  commodities  such  as 
products,   barley,   and   tallow, 
duce  in  sufHcient  quantities  no1 
but    also,    in    most    cases,    to 
Had  we  not  Imported  these  our 
prices  and  there  would  have 
of  feeds  for  livestock  and 
tlons   return   to   normal,   howe 
bound  to  fall  off. 

The    second    reason — economit 
sumption,  increased  need  of 
creased   prices.     The   resulting 
mark  of  returning  prosperity 
Ing — not  of  despair. 

it  is  beyond  dispute,  therefo 
the    unprecedented    droughts 
were   the  preponderant   cause   . 
in  agricultural  imports. 

Next,    is   it    true    that    farme 
Increased  agricultural  Imports 
anything  sinister   about   these 
The  facts. 

During  the  year  ending  June 
$699  000,000  greater  than  in  the 
before  any  trade  agreements  car*e 
is   an    impressive   figure,   and    o  le 
alarmist  purposes.     But  when  yc^ 
you  find : 

Out  of  a  total  increase  of  $69< 
the  3 -year  period  1933-34  to 
the  total — is  accounted  for  by  w 
a^  cofiee,  tea.  rubber,  and  silk 

that?      A   further    $141.000 . 

major  items  affected  by  the  droji 
no  one  believes  that  trade  _„ 
imports  were  of  commodities  _ 
in  mostly  over  high  tariffs  for 
further  $45,000,000  is  accounted 
are  regulated  by  quota  in  such 
producers  at  least  as  much  of 
reasonable  prices.    As  a  matter 
■value  of  sugar  imports  is  due  ._ 
quantities  admitted  to  our  shores 


p.xpan.^ion  of  market  outlets  bcth 
:ely  vital  if  we  are  to  find  a  sound 
;  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  are 
lean  trade-agreements  program. 
e  to  gam  thr-ough  a  vigorous  push- 
lan  any  other  groun.  It  is  lus  real 
of  it  is  that  for  partisan  or  other 
.  down  the  country  throughout  the 
s  that  the   administraticn.   through 

i6  selling   the   farmers   "down   the 
very   time    when    we    art    trying    to 

agriculfural  wreckage,  with  which 
the   passage   of   the   Snicot-Hawley 

{preposterous  charges''      Chiefiy,    that 

the  lowering  of  tarifTs  our  country 

icultural  goods  to  the  rum  of  our 

of    agricultural     imports    during 

the  point. 

the  intelligence  and  sovmd   com- 

when  they  know  the  facts.     Tlie 

lobbyists  have  so  often  sown  mis- 

frequently  they  have  been  led  to 

l|iterests.     So   let's   get    at   the    facts 

and   1936  substantially  increased'' 

imports  increased  from  $821,147,000 

and  to  $1,241,808,000  in  1936.     But 

:ow  point  of  1933  our  whole  foreier. 

exports  and   Imports,  to  the   Im- 

fanners   and   factory    workers. 

first  place,  that  trade  agreements 

n  agricultural  imports  and,  in  the 

are  ruinous  to  farmers.     Again. 

corn,  of  meats,  of  wheat,  of  wool, 
agreements?  The  answer  is  clear. 
has  the  general  duty  on  any  ore 


agree  rr  en 

constil  ute 
itive    igri 
refer  mce 
half 
o; 

reductions 


ra\r 


aid 


few  agricultural  items  which  have 
ts  the   reductions   have    been   fo 
safeguarded  with  restrictions  and 
almost    a   negligible   factor    in 
igricultural  Imports.     For  example, 
to  the   Increase   in  imports  of 
of   1935  and  the  same   period   of 
dutiable   foodstuffs  not  subjected 
p>ercent,   whereas   imports   of   food- 
were    made    increased    by    lejis 


increased    imports    were    not    trade 
Economic   recovery.     The   disastrous 
1934  and  1936  burnt  up  our  crops, 
necessitated    large    imports    of    im- 
,  wheat,  fodders  and  feeds,  meat 
"ucts   which    we   ordinarily   pro- 
only  to  supply  our  domestic'  needs 
fjirnish    large    surpluses    for    export, 
farmers  would  have  faced  famine 
jn  an  even  more  serious  shortaee 
poultry  on  our  farms.     As  crop  cond:- 
,    Imports   of    such   products    are 


cc  m. 


prodi 


ver, 


recovery — meant    Increased    cor  - 

materials  for  processing,  and  tr- 

increased    value   of   imports   was   a 

should  be  a  cause  of  real  rejoic- 

e,   that  not   trade  agreements   but 

imd    returning    economic    recovery 

the   substantial   recent   increases 

as    have   suffered    actual    injury    by 

(^uring  the  past   2  years:'     Is  there 

imports?      Again,    let    us   examine 

30,  1937,  agricultural  imports  were 

ike  period  of  1933-34.  the  last  year 

-  into  operation      That,  of  course, 

which   can    easily    be   used    for 

come  to  analyze  it,  this  is  what 


.000,000  in  agricultural  imports  In 

193J6-37.  $255,000  000-^ ver  a  third  of 

lolly  noncompetitive  imports,  such 

Does  any  farmer  complain  about 

■oughly,    a    fifth— is    composed    of 

ghts  of  1934  and  1936.     Certainly 

"""■3  caused  the  droughts.     These 

by  farmers  and  were  brought 

lis  benefit — not  to  his  injury.     A 

;  or  by  sugar.    But  Imports  of  sugar 

nanner  as  to  reserve  for  domestic 

cur  market  as  they  can  supply  at 

"*  fact,  most  of  this  increase  in  the 

higher  prices  rather  than  larger 

A  further  $178,000,000  Is  made 


000—  roughly, 


agreei  aents 
neifded 


or 

t<i 


up  of  important  agricultural  products  that  we  regularly  Import  In 
Large  quantities  In  spite  of  high  tariffs.  These  Include  articles 
such  as  long-staple  cotton,  dutiable  types  of  wool,  hides  and  skin.s, 
and  -^^Tapper  tobacco — products  that  we  cannot  produce  in  sulH- 
cient  quantities  at  reasonable  costs  to  suppiv  our  domestic  roquirc- 
men's.  That  leaves  only  $83,000,000  remaining  out  of  the  total 
increa.se  of  $699,000,000.  And  when  one  carefully  examines  this 
remaining  $83,000,000,  one  finds  that  it  is  divided  among  a  large 
num.bcr  of  small  Items  which  prcperly  fall  in  one  or  anc^ther  ct  the 
foregoing  groups. 

What  the  whole  matter  boils  down  to  is  th:,-;:  If  the  in'-rrasr.s  In 
imports  be  analy7-ed,  one  finds  that  reduced  duties  throui:h  trad- 
agreements  have  played  but  an  insignificant  part  The  inrrea.s*-  m 
imports,  except  as  it  was  due  to  drought  shortages,  was  the  result 
very  lursely  of  economic  recovery — something  for  which  all  of  U3 
should  be  thankful      Nobody  has  been  •sold  down  the  river," 

Let  me  go  further  Not  only  has  there  been  no  Injury  to  farmers 
through  trade  acreements,  they  have  brought  to  him  jxisitlve  help, 
help  in  the  form  of  substantial  conce<ision.s  ,secured  abroad  for  the 
farm  surplu.'^es  whiCh  he  must  sell  and  help  in  the  form  of  in- 
crea.=ed  foreign  pureha.-lng  power  for  American  e>pors  Of  our  total 
agricultural  exports  to  trade-rierpenienf  eountries.  we  have  s»x-urcd 
duty  and  Ui\  reductions  and  liberalization  of  Import  quotas  en 
about  one-third  (to  use  the  1929  figures),  and  have  bound  existing 
duties  againi^t  increase  on  almr;.',t  another  third  Canada,  which 
contrary  to  the  general  impre.^islon,  is  a  large  importer  of  farm 
products  from  the  I'nlted  States  reduced  her^ duties  on  about  125 
agricultural  and  horticultural  prtxlurts  The  conre.ssloas  obtained 
m  thi.s  and  other  !u,'reements  have  already  resulted  in  Increased  ex- 
ports of  many  f;irm  products  .ir.d  have  r  pened  the  way  for  other 
increases  when  crop  conditions  return  U)  normal  and  s-urplust-s  are 
available  for  export. 

But  the  ro.ice.s.slons  which  we  obtain  from  foreign  countries  in 
the  form  of  hwered  tariff  and  other  import  re.strietlon.s  on  farm 
products  are  only  a  part  of  the  picture  The  enlarged  domestic 
markPt.s  which  result  fr-.m  the  program  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance Many  American  farmers  for  instance,  have  be*'n  .•\ble  to  sell 
more  meat  and  more  dairy  prndur»,<;  'o  American  con,';u.mers  be- 
cause of  increased  p^iy  rolls  and  increased  huMn«  ss  in  those  Indus- 
tries for  which  we  -ecured  ii-ri'i.^'riHl  conces.'-ions  In  '^he  Canadian 
trade  agreement  The  in."re>t,<;e  ;;.  exfK)rt-.  of  manufa/tured  prod- 
ucts that  re.<=ult  trom  the  nperatmu  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram are  inevitably  reflected  1;.  a  better  market  at  hom.e  for 
product,':  of  fiirm  and  factory  And  this  Is  often  very  substantial 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  decline  of  over  nvo  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  our  indu.strial  erports  between  1029  and  1933  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  roil.ip.se  of  the  domestic  market  for  farm 
products' 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  <j>eak!ng  m  tfrm.e  of  agrlrulrtire  a.'^ 
a  whole  Now  let  me  rome  a  little  closer  to  home  by  pausing  to 
consider  what  this  trade  program  means  to  Wi.sconsm 

Wisconsin  has  a  ven,-  reaJ  stake  in  the  restoration  of  foreign 
m.arkets.  The  figures  are  rather  startling  It  Is  e.^-tlmatetl  that 
between  1929  and  1932  there  Wct.s^  a  decline  In  exports  of  Wl-^consln 
products  from  $12,5  Ooo  0<x)  'n  $14  000.000  To  this  striking  loss 
must  be  added  'he  deriine  m  Wi.'^consin  .s  ;;aJes  to  other  States  re- 
sulting from  the  inss  of  export  outlet  suffered  bv  the.se  other  Stat<»s 
We  have  b<>cn  winning  back  f^me  of  the.se  expxj'rt  outlets  We  have 
obtained  numerous  conce.ssloiiS  reopening  market.,  for  indu.strlal 
products,  some  of  which  are  of  distinct  interest  to  WLsconsin  Items 
-such  as  automobile  parts;  tractors  and  other  acrnultiu-al  machinery 
and  implements,  paper  products,  barton-?,  falmilatlng  machines- 
cash  registers:  electric  motors;  metal  furniture;  various  types  of 
mining,  manuf.ictunng.  and  other  machinerv,  leather  and  'leather 
products,  paints  and  varnisi^es,  refrigerators;  and  so  on  Our  re- 
ports indicate  that  Milwaukee  and  other  IndustrliJ  centers  have 
definm'ly  benehted  from  the  revival  In  exports  of  varloiLs  of  these 
products  and  that  trade  agreements  have  been  a  contributing  fac- 
tor And.  a.s  I  have  already  said,  increased  pay  rolls  m  Industrial 
centers  inevita,bly  result  in  Increased  purehasts  of  farm  products 
and.  therefore,  increased  farm  Inccme 

But  I  realize  full  well  'hat  the  all-important  element  in  Wl.^ron- 
sin's  economy  is  the  dalrv  lndu.stry.  Has  the  trade-agreements 
program  injured  the  dairy  industry? 

Our  critics  have  loudly  claimed  that  it  has  They  have  po-nted 
to  the  increa.se  of  imports  in  1936  following  the  comhig  ir'to  force 
of  the  Canadian  trade  agreement  m  January  of  that  year*  and  the 
dechne  m  Cheddar  prices  during  the  ensuing  winter 
I  can  think  of  no  better  exam.ple  than  Cheddar  cheese  to  illustrate 
he  ea.se  with  which  farmers  may  be  led  a.'^trav  on  this  auction 
f  trade  agreements  through  statements  that  neglect  all-Important 
fac.s.  What  our  critics  did  not  point  out  was  that  imports  of 
Cheddar  even  after  1936  have  amounted  to  onlv  1  or  2  nenent  of 
ovu-  production  and  ccn.sequcntly  .are  not,  and  never  have  br'en 
large  enough  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  prices  The  dcclin" 
m  prlrp  which  they  sci?,ed  upon  in  1936  was  purelv  seasonal-  after 
May  the  price  began  going  up.  reaching  17  6  in  August  and' n:  vei 
again  falhng  to  the  May  1936  level.  For  the  entire  vear  1930  it 
averaged  15  3  cents.  Contrast  this  with  1932  when  the  price' a- cr- 
aged  around  10  cents  a  pound.  Meanwhile,  our  domestic  produc- 
tion  of   Cheddar   in    1936   reached    an    all-time   high   of    494  000,000 

n.Si  t"'"'"'''  '^."^  dairyman  sells  milk,  not  cheese.  And  when  vou 
come  to  consider  the  effect  of  Cheddar  Imports  upon  the  price  of 
Sl^knr,e!.''.t'''"t  '""'  becomes  infinitesimal  The  whole  national 
milk-price  structure  is  closely  interrelated,  and  only  4  or  5  percent 
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Of  our  milk  gee?  mto  cheese  Ob\  lou>lv.  ar.v  decrease  in  milk  prices 
caused  by  a  slight  mcrea-'-e  of  cheese  Imports  would  be  too  micro- 
scopic to  be  s<»en  even  with  a  mugnlfving  glass 

What  really  matters  to  the  dairyman^and  to  the  farmer  is  not 
the  amount  cf  imports  coming  into  the  country,  but  the  amount 
of  income  which  he  receives.  In  1932.  when  th'-  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  had  shut  out  almost  every  pound  of  Cheddar  when  p"0- 
ducers  enjoye.!  99  84  percent  of  the  domestic  market,  Cheddar  was 
selhng  for  only  10  cents  a  pound  and  the  crc-s  income  of  the 
Industry  was  but  $37  000,000  In  1936.  Cheaciar  prices  avera-ed 
15  3  cent.s  and  tl,:e  gross  income  of  the  luuu^iry  was  '  over 
$75  000,000,     This  year  it  is  ruiming  even  higher. 

S:m.:lar:y,  ii  1933  total  farm  income  tliroughout  the  countrv 
was  f6  128  one  000  exclusive  of  benefit  pavments'  Last  vear  it  was 
19  030  000  000.  Tliat  is  what  tells  the  storv.  Do  any  farmers  want 
to  CO  back  to  -.he  days  of  1932? 

Prosperity  f?r  the  farmer  depends,  not  on  the  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market  which  he  enjoys,  but  on  the  price  of  farm  products 
and  Iviw  muct  of  theix?  he  can  sell.     He  is  far  more  prosperous  with    ' 
a  "substantial    share,  say  80  or  90  percent,  of  a  large  market  than    I 
with  100  percent  of  a  shrunken  market,  ' 

An  embargo  on  all  imports  ts  not  the  way  to  prosperity      High    i 
prices  do  not  come  through  stagnation  of  trade.     Prices  are  h'eh 
when  trade  is  3risk  and  when  increased  pav  rolls  m.ake  possible  in- 
creased purcha.scs  of  the  products  of  farm  and  factory.     Indeed   few    ' 
industries   are   so   sensitive   to   upswings   and   downswings   of   con-    ■ 

iKiicd  S'.atci  trade  u-ith  c<nintru:s  u-iih  which   trade  agreements  in 

1937,  as  co'Tiparcd   with   trade 


siimer  buyme  p^^  er  as  the  dairy  Industrv,  Tt  1?.  a  well-known  fact 
that  for  years  the  movement  of  butterfat  prices  and  Industrial 
pay  rolls  has  been  in  strikme  unison 

iry^^^^^^f^  profits  the  farmer  and  the  dairyman  Is  a  general  rise 
w/?^^t^'  ?^  ^'"'i'^^  ^°'  '^^  "^-^^-^^s  °^  ^^^  P^0Pl<^-  particularly 
It^h^Ihc  f'',*°'''^'^  '''-°™^  ^°"P^-  ^^  ^^^^^^  a  general  rise  in 
^Se  nfrnr  f.^''''^.*^'"^^  "^'^^  increased  foreign  markets  for  the 
sale  Of  cur  farm  and  factory  £urpluse.s,  with  increased  foreicn-pur- 

Se«n'^'T?,°J7\r^\!''''''^^'^  production  on  both  sides^of  the 
ocean.    Tliat  is  the  objective  of  trade  agreements 

Before  I  close  I  want  to  say  one  word  about  a  matter  of  uf  nre 
miportancc  to  farmers,  to  factory  workers,  to  miii  owne-<^    to'cv'pry 
Anu.rican  citizen.     If  v,e  arc  to  have  prosperity  we  must  have  p<  ace 
And  we  w;.!  I'ever  be  secure  m  peace  unless  and  untU  sound  eco- 
nom.ic  foundations  are  buUi  fur  it. 

If  trade  barriers  grow  to  impassable  heights  and  ordinary  proc- 
e.>ses  of  trade  break  dowii  how  can  nations  secure  the  fr.odrtuls 
and  raw  materia"..?  necessary  for  their  economic  ife  and  fo'  the 
lives  of  th.:.r  people?  How  can  national  population--  .vll  "thrr 
surpius  pr'.ducts  I'nd  thereby  gam  the  wherewithal  to  hve''  Men 
will  fie:.'  bof.^re  they  starve  Uneconomic  trade  barriers  force  the 
thunderbolts  of  war. 

The  trade-agretments  program  is  ImFK-irtant  because  It  means 
building  secure  foundations  for  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  and 
the  factory  worker.  But  its  true  significance  is  miuch  more  pro- 
found.    It  means  building  secure  foundations  for  peace. 

'f  171  opc-afjOTi  all  or  pc't  oj  K'36  ar.d  all  of  tI-L£  firtt  9  jno^ths  of 
T'ith  nonagrccvier^t  countries  ' 
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Exports,  incluhiif:  rn  i;>  rts 

General  imp.:.rts                                                    Total  trado 

1935 

1935 

Perc^'nt 

incn'a.v 

in  1936 

over  1»35 

1933 

m'^ 

Percent 

increase 

in  iy36 

over  1935 

1935 

1936 

Percent 
increaso 
in  193A 

over  1535 

T  ;:.:,  !4  ;r:i-'.<' ,irr  f:^>"r,:  countries 

Total,  all  other  ootntries 

l,5O6.(»4.0O0 

1,  .'•'>■  'i^  -■.. '.«rj 

4.0 

$S3».  17S.000 
l.a)^.»J7.0l.lu 

$1,022,874,000 
1.  3%.  lio,  000 

21.9 
15.6 

$1.  fii.^acfi,  000 

2,714.  3y!.C«Xf 

$1.9r«.456,000                IS  2 
2.  i«5.3.  260, 000                 9,  2 

1 

- 

Fir.-!  t»  rn*  nths 

1  ;>;>») 

F.rst  griK.rths 
h«7 

Pi'Toent 

inifease 

in  1937 

OVW1936 

First  8  months 
i»3€ 

First  9  months 
1937 

Percent 

increase 

in  1937 

over  1936 

First  9  months 

iy36 

First  9  months 
1337 

Percent 

increase 

in  1937 

over  1936 

Tof»;,  14  tr8'ir-scTVTr.''nt  countries 

Total,  all  other  coLntries... 

1,  112.  121, '«»i 

1.4:9,578,000 

44.5 
33.0 

$741,506,000 
1, 026.  S33,  Olio 

r'44.4S9,00n             27  4      $1.  Sft4  24<^, 'M)      Jl   «44  006  000 

1. 4vi, ;:._.  wj<)  1        44, 4      z  :-i»,  y^ uki      2.  s*^. 73o, ooo 

,3-'  ; 

A>>    .5 

N''>TF  In  <«.r,r.  <  ;  ,  r;  w  ::•  ;';,  'it'evo  stft!i<;t;rs  it  .shot;;-!  r^.  homr  in  miT'l  that  fH 
oriiy  iwrt  of  iIht"  prt.  iuctseifxirti-l  P.  ami  :m!^>rt<>l  fr -rTi  th  tr.-*  i.-ajrr.-ement  tntintries 
art.  i.iT.i.u.1  by  rruucison^  .n  >;!.:;.  .u.i  '.f>>*:,.ue  >.!  uUj.t  r.-Mn(-U"ns  in  ttie  trade 
jCTv.  rnent,*  an.!  '2  uth.  r  fa.'tr.r^  u-!  i-  •.>ir>  .;n...i^-r,t.«  <-f  :  a.4  .^nd  l;^6<.  .ii  iht-  I'nited 
Ft.ite--,  tt'o  inn-»^--.nE  'leniar.'l  r-r  r^w  i:.,>teri..!  Mvi  '.><.^i.v!i.:Ts  in  the  rniie-l  SUtes 
»n.t  '•If  rr  cr.i:i.:ri.'-.  nnA  rn.-e  r;,sn !:<■<:  »  xcru- 1  an  ..-uportaut  and  :n  some  cases  a 
dominant  mlluence  upon  It.Q  ci>ursf  of  tm  ie. 
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HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IX  THJ']  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Novmiber  22  ilegtslatii^^  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16),  1937 


ARTICI^   FROM    BOSTON    SUNDAY    ADVERTISER 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Advertiser  of  November  14.  1937. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hoston  Sunday  Advertiger  of  November  14.  1937] 
W('RK5-ns    TY.ir.    of    PiifinT     Bl.ame    Hn.t     TR,^DE    Pacts    as    Shoe 

Pi  ^ NTS    Sht" — Thousands    of    Shoe    Workers    Idle,    Plead    for 

Uniifd  Statts  AmoN-  Ha\-fp.hill  Factories  Are  Closing — High 

Iarikf  Is  As  i.ED  To  Save  Jobs 

(By  Ann  Warsters,  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  Staff  Writer) 
A  littlf.  wati:hfui  man  .sat  in  his  office  in  the  big  shoe  factory 

which  he  o-5\n"i.     The  factory  was  silent,  and  the  man  was  watch- 

ixxp  ;i  few  .stray  workers  come  and  go. 

Ihcy.  the  wc  rkers.  wouldn't  be  needed  today,  nor  the  next  day, 

nor    ihe   next.     For    it    was  Saturday   morning    in   Haverhill;    Mr. 


Morris  Greenstein  had  shut  down  the  Green-Bell  Shoe  Cc  ,  and  all 
he  could  do  was  sit  helplessly  m  hi.s  office  and  watch  the'woriiers 
come  and  go. 

So  a  few  more  hundred  shoe  workers  Join  the  alreariv  encrmous 
lift  of  unemployed  m  Haverhill  Tliere  ought  to  be  "mere  than 
8.000  men  and  women  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the.*^  shoe  factoriv=  But 
now  there  are  fewer  than  1.000 — and  those  working  only  part  time. 

THE    ANSWER    IS    PLAIN 

Everyone  knows  the  answer,  Tlie  workers  know  it.  the  manufar- 
turrrs  know  it— ar.d  so  does  Washington.  Everj-cnc  knows  that  the 
answer  is  this : 

Tlie  New  England  shoe  industry  cannot  compete  with  the  low- 
priced  Czechoslovakian  shoes  which  are  pouring  into  the  American 
market. 

And  everyone  knows — the  workers  and  the  manufacturers^that 
the  Washington  admimstrations  and  Secretary  of  State  Hulls  pciicy 
of  letting  down  foreign-trade  barriers  means  absuluie  rum  lo  our 
shoe  industry. 

So  the  factories  curl  up  and  die  one  by  one. 
In  Haverhill  the  industry  is  drawing  its  last  breath. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  that  city,  in  all  the  lean  vears  of 
the  past,  has  there  been  such  a  bleak  and  desperate  situation 

GrVE   FACTORIES    A    CHANCE 

Ask  any  worker,  and  he  can  talk  prettv  in'olligently  ah^ut  the 
cause  of  it  all.  He  can  lell  you  about  the  Czechoslovakian  shoes 
about  the  low  wage  scale  in  the  Czech  factories;  about  the  low 
tariff  which  makes  it  possible  for  those  shoes  to  be  exported  to  the 
United  States  and  sold  for  a  price  that  makes  i;  impossible  fcr 
American  factories  to  compete. 

They  all  have  the  same  question  to  ask:  -WhT  doesn  t  Wash- 
ington ral.se  the  tariff  and  give  our  factories  a  chance''" 

They  don't,  as  a  whole,  know  much  about  Mr,  Htiii's  Tfcit)'-  cal 
trade  treaty"  with  Czechoslovakia  Thev  see  the  problem  a-  it 
affects  their  livelihood,  and  their  reasoning  sounds  tho  oniy 
sensible  reasoning  to  their  ears 

*  Why,"  tliey  ask,  "shculd  Washington  deliberately  de-trrv  a" 
American  mdustn,-'.'  Why  shculd  the  administration  not  lift  a 
hand  to  save  it?" 

It  doesn't  seem  as  though  they'll  get  an  answer  to  tho<^  questions 
In  the  near  future,  what  with  Mr.  Hull  poms  .-ipht  ahiad  with  his 
trade  treaty,  which  will  mean  an  even  greater  flood  cf  Czechoslo- 
vakian shoes  and  even  more  closed  factories  here. 

But  meanwhile  there  is  the  vital,  personal  questions; 

"How  are  we  going  to  exist?" 


* 
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We  talked  with  a  number  o 
hill  yesterday  and  they  all  s 

T'A-o  young  women.   Mane 
Jalbert.  oi  Grove  Street,  have 
past  6  weeks. 

NO 

Today  they  were  informed 
sional  day's  work  for  "an  i 

"I   Just    collected    my   last 
expert  stitcher.     -'It  was  84 
aside — and   I  have  to  suppor 
how  we're  all  going  to  get 
can  afford  only  so  much 
around. 

"I  should  think."  she  went 
more   benefit   to   the   country 
than    to   send    thousands   of 
Czechoslovakia.     As  it   is,   \V 
us    out   of    work — and    they'v 

'"Well."  said   Marietta,   with 
same  boat." 

Bfing  m  the  same  boat  a. 
the  Haverhill  workers  cheerful 
one  of  us  starves,  we'll  all  st 

John  Amara,  of  Grove  St 
Street,  were  employed  by  the 
ago. 

Joseph  has  been  a  shoe 
said:    "In  all  my  years  here 
situation.     It   is  worse  than 
Washington  doesn't  do  somet 
late.     This  will  be  a  dead  city 

"I  suppose  I  and  my  famil 
not   forever.     The   whole   towi 
that's  not  going  to  pay  the 
pay  taxes,  where's  the  city 
relief?" 


unom.ployed  shoe  workers  in  Haver- 
truck   the   same   note  of  hopelessness. 
Davis,  of  Becker  Street,   and   Marietta 
been  out  oi  work,  oti  and  on.  for  the 

GN    OF    WORK 

hat  there  wouldn't  ba  even  an  occa- 
ndjefinite  period  " 

ft-eek's    pay,"    said    Marie,   who   is    an 

cpnts.     I  have  hardly  any  money  laid 

my   mo';her.     It's   a   mystery   to   nie 

through  the  winter.     After  all,  ^he  city 

and  there   won't  be  enough   to   tro 


on.  rationally    "that  It  would  be  of 

to   keep   its   own  workers   employed. 

iollars   of   American    money    over    to 

inston   seems    to   be   trying   to   put 

certainly    succeeded    in    Haverhill." 

a   cheerful   smile,   "we're   all   m   the 


rs  to  be  the  thing  that  is  keeping 
for  the  present.     They  can  say  "if 

■  irve" — and  they  can  smile  about  it, 
't,   and   Joseph    Patnaude,   of   Coral 

(irand  Shoe  Co.,  which  closed  3  weeks 


prea 


w  ) 


irker  In   Haverhill   for   47   years.     He 

have  never  seen  anything  like  this 

anyone  could   have  imaguied — and   if 

ing  about  it  pretty  soon,  it^l  be  too 

and  we'll  all  starve  to  death. 

can  live  on   credit  for  awhile— but 

's  living  on  credit   right   now.     But 

tkxes  on  our  homes — and   if  we  can't 

gqlng  to  get  the  money  to  shov^:-!  out 


Certainly    Joseph    doesn't 
Amara  plans  to  get  through 
policy. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the 
talked  with  Mrs.  Lillian  Mui 
She  spoke  of  the  immense  sw 

"Last    Tuesday."   she   said 
until   Friday  of  this  week. 
tions.     And  the  city's  relief  q 

Mrs.  Murphy  Is  very  much 
a  cut  in  wages  during  the 
workers  are  against  it.  too. 

The  manufacturers,   howeve 
limp   along),    feel   that   some 
whereby    wages    would     be 
throws  a  life  line  to  the   ind 
hope  of  any  such  agreement 


•WrLF.\Ri;     LIST     SWELLS  I 

ynow,    and    neither   does   Mr.    Amara. 
■he  winter  by  cashing  his   insurance 


ALL  thee:  shops  closed 
Little   Mr.   Greensteln.   sittirg 


tie 


tory.  is  representative  of  the 
two   ether  factories,   besides 
Phillip  Shoe  Co.  and  the 
close  all   three — because  of 
had   to   put  800  men   and 

Mr.   Greenstein  showed  us  a 
the  workers  in  Haverhill.     It 

"To  the  Honorable  George  J 
Massachusetts.  Congress  of  th 

"We  the  undersigned  shoe  \ 
hill.  Mass..  all  directly  depend; 
lihood.  protest  against  the  reciji 
Slovakia  and  we  earnestly  urg  ( 
end  that  the  shoe  industry  be 

Mr.   Greenstein  sadly  shrugged 
think  It  will  do  any  good." 


The  Anti 
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Mr,  BAILEY.     Mr.  President 
have  printed  m  the  Appendix 


Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  we 

Murbhy,   agent   of   the   Stitchers'   Union. 

■filing  in  the  welfare  list. 

190   families   applied   for  relief.     Up 

thfere   was   an   increase   of   450   applica- 

uota  is  already  used  up." 

a  jainst  the  Idea  of  the  workers  taking 

)resent   crisis — and    the    majority   of 


(those  few  that  are   still   trying  to 

sort   of   agreement   should    be    m.ade 

:     temporarily— until     Washington 

istry.     But  there  appears   to  be  no 

and   no   hope   of   a  life  line,   either. 


in  his  silent,   almost   empty  fac- 

nanufacturer.     Not  long  ago  he  had 

l.e  Green-Bell,   going   full   blast — the 

Morrison  Wood  Heel  Co.     He  has  had  to 

Czechoslovakian   shoes.     He   has 

woitien   out   of   work. 

petition  which   is  being  signed   by 


r^ads: 

Bates,  Sixth  Congressional  District, 

United  States,  Washington.  D.  C: 

■wjorkers  and  other  workers  of  Haver- 

nt  upon  the  Industry  for  our  llve- 

]irocal-trade  agreement  with  Czecho- 

that  barriers  be   increased,   to  the 

preserved  from  certain  destruction." 

his  shoulders  and  said,  "I  don't 


ynching  Bill 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 


CAROLINA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

ative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 
1937 


ARTICLE  BY  I  UGH  S.   JOHNSON 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
of  the  Record  an  article  headed 


"One  Man'.s  Opinion,"  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  publi.shed  in 
the  Wa.shington  Daily  News  of  Monday,  Novenibrr  22.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordtrid  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


IFrom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  November  22, 

ONE    MAN'S    OPINION 


1937) 


(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

I  have  spoken  anah-^ing  the  main  objections  *o  the  antilynch- 

very   clearly, 
discussed 


on 


it 
It 


be 


ing   bUl,   and    Mr.   Mark   Sullivan   has   wTitten 
But    there   has    been    a  considerable    request    that 
again  here,  so.  at  the  rl.sk  of  repetition,  here  gooa 

The  public  thinks  this  is  a  bill  to  make  lynchinc;  a  F.'deral  crime. 
"Hie  principal  poll  of  public  opinion,  which  is  frequent Iv  cited  as 
showing  a  70-percent  majority,  asked.  "Do  you  favor  making  lynch- 
ing a  Federal  crime?"     This  bill  does  no  surh  thing 

It  defines  lynching  as  three  or  more  people  takinc:  and  Injuring 
or  killing  a  person  charged  with,  suspected,  or  convicted  of  a  crirne 
When  this  happens,  the  responsible  State  or  municipal  cop  who 
willfully  neglected  his  duty  or  failed  to  arrest  hmchers.  can  be  tru  d 
by  a  Federal  court  and.  If  convicted,  sent  to  the  penitentiary  a.^^  a 
felon.  Also,  in  behalf  of  any  person  so  injured  or  killed  the 
United  States  Attorney  General,  using  Federal  funds,  can  briiu'  a 
civil  suit  again.st  any  town  where  such  a  t.'ur.g  occurred  and  (^oiiect 
danuii^es  up  to  $10,000. 

Only  once  before  during  the  life  of  our  Constitution  was  it  be- 
lieved that  the  Federal  Government  could  supervise  the  execunon 
of  Slate  laws  or  officers  or  discipline  local  governments  and  officers 
That  once  was  the  ravishment  of  the  South  by  carpetbae  tyranny 
after  the  Civil  War  In  the  tragic  reconstruction  er  i  tlit-  most  d  s- 
graceful  period   in  our  history. 

This  antllynrhinc:  bill  Is  now  attempted  under  the  fourtp.-n'h 
amendment  That  wa^  one  of  three  amendments  that  frf^ed  th'-> 
slaves  save  them  citizenship  and  the  right  to  vote,  and  euaranteed 
them  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Under  these  provisions  also  tiie 
new  radical  Republicans,  after  1865,  sou-^ht  to  send  Federal  offlc-s 
into  the  South,  enfranchise  the  whole  Negro  race  a-s  Repubhrnns 
and.  since  they  were,  and  still  are.  In  the  majoritv  ;n  n.any  St  ites' 
install  Negro  State  governments  and  use  their  inexp*?rHt:te' to  tn  at 
the  white  State  populations  as  "conquered  provincf-  "  it  partly 
.succeeded  for  20  years  until  better  element*  within  the  RrpuclTan 
Party  became  dl.sgusted,  the  courts  invalidated  m^st  of  The  lok^is- 
lation  like  this,  and  the  South  was  aizam  free.  Tli-  experiment 
failed    but  ;t  made  the  whole  Negro  race  Fiepubliciin  up  tu  l')3? 

Lynching  and  mob  violence  are  a  particularlv  dangerous  and 
despicable  crime.  Few  statesmen  -'Are  po  against'  whar  the  publ'c 
h;is  been  taallyhooed  Into  believing  Is  an  antilynching  bill  no  matter 
how  bad  and  dangerous  it  is  on  other  cmunds  Due  t<3  State  act-on 
lynching  has  almost  disappeared— from  hundreds  of  cas.  s  v-ars  ac'>" 
mo.stly  m  the  North,  to  nine  last  year  This,  besides  bemg  a  bad 
1S.SUC    is  a  fake  Lssue.     'Why  Is  it  raised? 

The  Negro  vote  in  the  four  pivotal  States  of  erreatest  cleco-il 
votes  is  now  large  enough  to  swing  anv  close  election  thee  and 
some  of  those  States  are  large  enough  to  be  nrces.-ary  in  anv  n  i- 
tional  election.  Negroes  are  all  now  New  Dealers  Third"  Nt'w 
Dealers  believe  that  this  bill  will  keep  them  .==o  permanenriv  and 
they  care  not  a  hoot  for  the  objections  cf  people  who  think  ou.r 
system  of  dual  State  and  National  Government  should  be  pre- 
served. They  don't  want  it  preserved.  They  want  a  modified 
i-a.scist  front  m  a  Federal  dictatorship  based  on  di.'-con-er  t.<;  of  ail 
kinds.  They  want  to  break  up  the  old  Democracy  of  tlie  ^  I'j 
South  and  rebuild  a  new  Third  New  Deal  partv  of  Negroes  tie 
unemployed,  aliens,  and  all  those  who  claim  a  class  grievance— \o 
breaK  do^^-n  the  States  and  constitutional  guaranties  and  central'.- 
all  political  power  where  they  can  control  it.     This  is  Just,  their  dish 

If  this  attempt  .stood  alone  It  might  be  di.smissed  as  un-m- 
poi-tant.  It  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  Just  one  In  a  clu.ster  of 
bills  to  centralize  government  and  impair  the  constitutional  pow 
of  both  Congrp.^s  and  the  States. 


ror 


The  Antilynching  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MiSSOUKI 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  November  22  ^  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16 >.  1937 


EDITORIAL   FROM   NEJW   YORK   WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a.-^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
hshed  m   the   New   York   World-Telegram  of   November   20 
1937,  headed  'Why  Not  Legislate'" 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  V/orld-Telegram  of  November  20,  1937] 

WHY    NOT    LEGISL.'^TZ? 

Several  southern  Democratic  S-^'nator^,  Including  George  cf 
Gforeia:  Bah  fy,  of  North  Carolina  and  Covts-.«.li.y,  of  Texas  have 
been  demaname  ihi't  Ci  ngrets  quit  waiting  time  and  dc  scme- 
th:ne  to  help  puil  busines'.  out  of  the  shinn. 

That  is  a  sound  Id.-a  Bu^inrss  needs  help,  needs  it  badly  The 
Jobs  cf  million.s  depend  upon  businf-ss  eating  that  help  qu'cklv 
But  the  way  these  particular  do-something-for-hu'=!ne<--s  Senators 
want  Congress  to  quit  w.viting  time"  is  to  debate  the  antilvnch- 
Im:  bill 

Inasmuch  ..is  antilj-nching  legislation  h..s  already  been  debated 
In  Contrre.ss  for  more  than  15  years  the  quickest  and  best  way 
for  the  Senate  to  "quit  wa.^ting  time'  v.ould  be  for  Senators 
Oedrge,  B.mley,  CoNNALiT.  et  al.  to  stop  their  talk,  take  theu- 
sects,  and  vote 

After  all,  passage  of  the  measure,  if  it  did  pass,  would  not 
hurt  b-'«ine-s.  cxoept  the  busme.-.s  of  lynching,  which  thou'^h  it 
may  be  a  lively  Industry  In  some  States  certainly  yields  no  "divi- 
dends, pays  no  taxes,  and  provides  no  gainful  emp'ioymer.t 

In  the  House  also  the  legi-lative  process  is  being  choked  The 
stranglers  a^e  five  southern  Democrats-  -Cox,  of  Georgia  Drivex  of 
Arkansa.^  Smith  of  Virginia;  Cl.ark  of  North  Carolina  and  Dies 
of  Texa.s  ab<>ttcd  by  four  Republicans.  Maktin  of  Mas;>ac  h  use  its' 
M.\rES,  of  Michigan;  Tatt.or  of  Tennessee;  and  McLean  of  New 
Jersey  TT^eso  nine  comtitute  a  majority  on  the  House  Rules 
Committee 

They  don't  like  the  Black-Connery  wage-hour  bill.  And  so 
although  the  bill  has  been  passed  b'>  the  Senate  and  approved  by 
the  House  Labor  Committee,  they  have  decided  to  ujse  the  peculiar 
autocratic  power  which  a  Rules  Committ^  majority  possesses  and 
not  permit  the  bill  to  come  before  the  House,  liiese  nine  men 
won't  let  the  424  other  Rtpresentatlves  vole  on  the  bill  or  even 
legi.-late  on  the  subject  in  the  way  such  measures  customarUy  are 
dt bated,  amended    and  then  rejected  or  apprQ\ed 

We  don't  like  the  wage-hour  bill  as  it  Is  now  wTltten  We  think 
It  wculd  be  better  for  Congress  to  fix  labor  standards  than  to  dele- 
gate- that  power  to  a  commission  But  so  long  as  the  bill  is  bottled 
up  in  tlie  Rule-;  Committee  there  can't  be  any  wage-hour  considera- 
tion at  all.  Thus  far  no  Congressman  whom  we  have  heard  of- 
ccrta'nly  not  one  of  these  nine  ha£  had  the  political  couraee  to  sav 
publicly  that  there  should  be  no  legislation  to  stop  the  sweatshrip 
exploitation  that  Is  undermining  the  livint;  standards  and  buying 
power  of  the  American  wag..'  e.irners. 

Onrc  IT  gets  out  on  the  House  Hoor  this  hill  can  be  amended  and 
Improved  by  the  orderly  deni<x-r;,tic  proc.  s.<es  Bu'  so'ne  elected 
•■Rrpre'rntatives  '  rf  -he  people  seem  to  be  afraid  to  let  representa- 
tive ^uverument  function. 


Preservation  of  Natural  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PKNNSYLVAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Noix^mber  22  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

ISk  1937 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  HON.   HAROLD  L    ICKES.   SECRETTARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR,  ON  NOVEMBER    1,    1937 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interesting  radio  address 
delivered  on  the  1st  instant  by  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  entitled  "We  Must  Husband  Our 
Resources." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

'"To  conquer  Nature,  man  broke  down  the  gates  of  the  Gtirden 
of  Eden  and  came  forth  to  meet  the  challenge  of  an  unordered 
world." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
late  Franklin  K.  Lane. 

Ruthlessly,  man  has  continued  on  his  way  through  the  ages.  In 
the  struggle  for  self-preservation  and  for  economic  secin-lty  he  has 
conquered  the  world  beasts  and  the  physical  phenomena  of  the 
earth,  utilizing  its  flora  and  fauna  for  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  and  delving  under  Its  crust  for  minerals  to  provide  warmth 
and  materials  and  power  for  his  machines.  As  man  became  bolder 
and  more  experienced  he  enlarged  his  ability  to  exploit,  and  by 
travel  and  exploration  discovered  ever  new  fields  for  his  enterprise 
until  the  time  came  when  lie  had  conquered  everything  but 
timself.  '      "* 


I'  was  net  long  aftx-'  the  seniement  rf  America  W-fore  our 
ancestors  began  to  ravaee  fcrc-t,-  and  land  and  stream5  with  no 
thougni  of  the  future  In  l;.ct.  the  prinaple  of  con.servnng  natu- 
ral resources  was  unknown  amon^  tliese  earlv  newcomers  because 
there  w?£  no  occasion  for  its  excr,  ise  The  new  Colonies  and 
subsequently  the  Federal  Government,  could  offer  seeminelv  in- 
exhaustible quanUties  of  land  amply  supplied  with  water   minerals. 

l^yrr'^;/;';  I'^'i'^J*^^'  V''^  '''■'-  *''^  ^"^'^  °^  ^'"^  pioneer  economv. 
I-urther  exploitation  of  our  natural  resources  threatens  our  present 
national  er-oncmy  and  cr.sts  a  hea'.-^-  cloud  t:;-.on  the  future  of 
our  counTy 

When  are  we  g-mg  to  c-n.-t-tu'e  an  agency  f  eovemment  which 
IS  willing  ana  ab.e  to  iiZKcr.^ke  the  t.-l:  of  ch-^ckm^  the  prodigal 
the  !^^nn7*'  ^''    ^'■"''^    ^""^   ^'^'^°"°--^-   ^""    ^«-   responsible  for 

In  days  gone  by  our  arce-tors  sold  our  patnni  r.v  for  less  cash 
than  v,.,s  obtained  for  thf  tr.-.diMonal  mtzs  of  jiofa.e  Th.-v  even 
ailowec  them  to  \ye  taken  wnthout  compensation  Th^v  permitted 
our  her.uige  to  be  despoiled,  the  land  to  be  raped  Thev  cave  aw-'iv 
the  countr^-s  water  and  broad  acres  Tliey  prociaim.ed  a"d  ear- 
ned out  a  policy  of  "come  aiid  get  it."  To  tho.--.  -x  no  clamced 
louaest  went  the  biggest  share  of  the  coun.trvs  lore^ti.  of  its  oil 
and  min^^ral  resources 

We  must  not  continue  to  sauander  our  resou'ce^  t'e  ^hir.e  wiv 
today  fcr  there  is  little  .eft  to  sell  or  give  i.wav  The 'curi^>.  .-d 
n^ay  net  be  bare  as  was  the  case  with  Old  Mother  'Hubbard  hut  at 
the  rate  we  have  been  going  it  wil!  soon  h-3  in  that  conl 'ior 
Now  we  must  ask  those  vrho  received  immoderate  special  bcrc'=.ts 
from  the  Nation  to  do  a  tit  in  helping  us  to  improve  cur  ra*  •  .■ 
economy.  From  tliose  who  got  a  thou.-^and  feet  cf  lumber  pe'^ -p^ 
we  are  asking  a  splinter  as  taxes  in  return;  from  those  who  got  a 
^  square  mile  of  rich  land  we  may  request  enough  to  preserve  an 
acre  for  posterity;  from  those  who  got  a  barrel  of  oil  we  may  ask 
for  a  teacupful  back--and  already  the  shrieks  of  anguish  from  ^he 
greedy  are  heard  throughout  the  land  At  this  tim-  and  prop- 
erly so.  we  an?  concern-d  with  the  annual  cafh  Budget  that  of 
the  dollars  and  cent-  that  we  must  take  m  m  order  to  meet  our 
outgo  But  we  have  not  vet  projected  our  vision  to  encompass 
the  lar^-er  question  of  our  national  assets.  The  fact  is.  that  we  a-e 
guarding  our  coin  purse  and  leaving  our  billfcld  open  to  be  r  ^ed 
by  any  and  all  t-  .     ^ 

NO    AGENCY     FCR     CONSEKV  ATIO.V 

Why  is  it  that  this  countr.-  can  so  easily  run  a  fever  over  the 
Budget  and  at  the  same  time  fall  to  realize  that  we  have  squan- 
dered and  are  squandering  cur  priceless  her.i:tge  of  resources 
which  we  could  never  replace''  Whv  is  it  that  we  becoaie  hv^te-i- 
cal  over  wasting  crumbs  on  the  dining-room  table  and  allow 'loaves 
to  be  purloined  frcm  the  pantry  sheif? 

The  reason  is  that  there  never  hius  been,  and  there  is  ret  tor-iv 
in   the   United   States   any   one   arency   of   government    rrspcnsibie 
for  conserving  cu'  natural   resource-      There   is   no  centr-i    acencv 
of  government  cliarged  with  th.s  ta.'^k.  —    '^        i 

Tins  condition  should  not  endure. ^  Fortunately.  President  Roose- 
velt^ while  engaeed  in  balancm,-  the  Budget,  "is  looking  ahead 
He  Is  concerned  nbout  the  national  wealth  that  is  locked  up  in 
our  natural  resources.  He  envisions  a  governm.  nt  which  will 
guard  those  resources  which  are  the  storehcu.'^e  uno  dipontorv  of 
the  Nation  s  future  welfa-e 

When  the  President  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  n-^w  j-'f-  -r 
Department  BuiJdintr  in  W..5hinTton  in  April  1936  he"enunc-i-'ed 
a  policy  of  constrvaticn  cf  o-.r  -  ■•vrr.!  -e^-urcc-  th.it.  if  t.he  people 
^»-lll  ge:  behind  it.  is  destined  :■.  gurirantee  the  prudent  use  and 
development  of  our  remaiiung  resource*;  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
Americ.n^.  boi!i  pre>ent  and  future.  He  declared  that  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  catise  of  conservation 

A.S  a  lifeh:ng  believer  in  the  principles  of  conservation  and  of 
t'v  prudent  use  of  our  topsoil.  forests,  water  supplies  and  min- 
erals. I  was  greatly  heartened  bv  what  the  Presuiert  said  I  w-s 
encouraeed  not  only  because  the  Pre5ident  voiced  his  confidence 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  the  coixservation  arm  of  the 
Government  on  that  occasion  but  because  here  wKi>  a  Pre-id'^nt  of 
the  United  States  declaring  that  the  vast  natior.al  domain'  and 
the  other  natural  resources  of  the  country  belonged  tc  ali  of  the 
people.     Tliey  were  not  the  property  of  any  class 

It  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  pride  that  I  am 
able  to  say  to  the  people  of  America  that  the  administration  now  in 
Washington  has  begun  to  re\erse  the  one-tim.e  national  policy  of 
exploitation  and  waste  and  Is  undertaking  a  conservation  p-oe'^r'ni 
which  is  predicated  upon  the  sound  philosophy  that  our  resotirccs 
are  to  be  guarded  and  used  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  of  our  citizens. 

PEOFLE    BEGINNING    TO    AWAKEN 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  new  direction  of  the  popular  will 
An  increasingly  large  ntunber  of  persons  todav  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  purposes  of  conservation  and  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  to  protect  c:>ur  nat- 
ural resoiu-ces.  At  last  the  people  themselves  are  bcginmng  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  conservation  in  our  national  life  both 
economically  and  socially.     There  are  many  instances  of  this 

In  point,  is  the  acclaim  that  has  been  accorded  the  splendid  wcrk 
that  Is  being  accomplished  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Among  the  many  other  approved  steps  \yhich  have  been  taken 
by  the  Government  since  1933  and  which  have  i^iven  force  and 
effect  to  conservation  I  might  mention  the  program  of  soil  ci..ii- 
eervatlon  and  erosion  control.  There  is  now  a  gentral  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  soil  erosion  can  be  prevented  axid  that  itt  effects 
can  be  overcome  in  many  instances. 
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I  need  mention  only  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  Bonne^'ille  proj- 
ect on  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  River  a>  steps  in  the  neatest  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  irrigation  programs  ever  undertaken  by  any  govern- 
ment any^-here.  Boulder  Dam  which  harnesses  the  Colorado  River, 
has  been  completed  and  put  irto  operation  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
completion  of  the  significant  Tennessee  Valley  develSJiment  is 
proceeding  rapidly. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his  ai  toblography,  says  that  the  first  work 
he  took  up  when  he  became  President  was  that  of  reclamation. 
Prior  to  the  Reclamation  Act  i.ll  irrigation  was  under  private  aus- 
pices, but  from  1902  the  FedenJ  Government  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship In  this  major  field  of  coiservation  through  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  The  successful  conquering  of  the  desert  by  hu.';- 
banding  for  it  life-giving  water  has  given  birth  to  a  specialized 
agriculture  which  has  made  possible  homes  and  a  liTelihood  for 
many  thousands  of  our  population 

The  GufTey  Coal  Act.  setting  ip  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission, 
Is  an  effort  of  this  administration  to  conserve  our  supply  of  coal 
and   to  protect   our  miners. 

PROGRESS     UirDER     GRAZING     ACT 

Under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Control  Act  we  have  made  progress 
far  beyond  our  earlier  expect;  itlons  toward  saving  what  remains 
of  the  public  range,  with  the  -esult  that  stabilization  of  the  live- 
stock industry  is  in  sight  at  ast.  This  act.  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  ii  one  of  the  most  important  single 
conservation  measures  ever  enacted  by  the  Congress 

The  Interest  of  our  people  i:i  the  enlargement  and  development 
of  our  national -park  system  has  shown  a  tremendous  growth  during 
the  past  5  years.  Attesting  tliis  is  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
year  more  than  15.000.000  persons,  or  about  1  person  m  every  8  of 
our  population,  visited  our  nai  lonai  parks  and  monuments. 

The  production  and  sale  of  'hot  oil"  in  our  largest  field  in  east 
Texas  has  been  virtually  stopped  as  a  result  of  cooperation  between 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  State  of  Texas,  and  it  l.s  my 
observation  that  our  people,  including  those  m  the  oil  industry. 
are  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  petroleum  is  an  irre- 
placeable resource  that  should  be  conserved  at  all  costs. 

It  is  not  by  mere  chance  that  it  has  remained  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  take  the  lead  in  the  present-day  con.serva- 
tion  movement.  This  Department  does  not  consider  conservation 
the  mere  hoarding  of  our  resources.  While  Interior  :.;  fully  aJive 
to  the  imperative  necessity  of  protecting  and  preserving  all  of  our 
natural  resources,  it  does  not  hold  that  conservation  is  incompatible 
with  a  continued  gro^-th  of  th;  country.  Just  the  opposite  is  the 
fact  We  believe  that  conservation  will  make  for  a  greater  en- 
hancement of  our  country  in  the  future  than  would  a  policy  of 
continued  exploitation.  It  wii;  provide  substitute  fertile  lands  for 
the  acres  of  the  Dust  Bowl  which  are  the  result  of  improvident 
farming.  It  will  permit  decentralization  and  the  breaking  up  of 
our  congested  areas  so  that  we  may  free  ourselves  from  those  areas 
which,   because  of  overcrowding,   breed  sickness  and   crime. 

The  Department  of  the  Inter  or  holds  that  we  must  rephra.se  the 
philosophy  of  the  past  with  respect  to  the  handling  of  our  natural 
resources.  We  must  inculcate  m  a  fundamental  tenet  of  American- 
Ism  the  belief  that  the  proper  ilevelopment  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment carries  with  it  the  obliga  ion  to  use  Nature's  gifts  prudently. 
so  that  all  the  people  may  be:iefit — not  onlv  those  of  today  biit 
those  of  tomorrow  and  the  da/  after.  I  think  it  is  time  that  in 
our  schools,  both  grammar  and  secondary,  and  m  our  colleges  as 
well,  we  should  inculcate  more  vigorously  an  understanding  of  the 
magnitude  and  the  importance  3f  the  problem  of  proper  husbandry 
of  .soil  and  water  and  mineral;  . 

None  of  the  gains  for  conse-vation  that  have  been  cited  have 
been  won  without  a  stiff  fight  iigainst  special  privilege.  And  what 
has  been  true  in  the  past  is  true  today.  No  administration  or 
President  may  advocate  a  change  of  policy  curtailing  special  privi- 
lege without  inciting  the  traired  seals  of  that  privilege  to  shrill 
barks.  Professional  viewers- wit  i-alarm  in  our  country  are  a  hardy, 
perennial  crop.  And  usually  tae  alarm  that  is  aroused  and  pro- 
claimed bears  a  direct  relations lip  to  the  stake  involved,  which,  in 
the  case  of  what  remains  of  our  national  resources,  still  runs  into 
the  billions  of  dollars. 

What  other  Presidents  were  confronted  with  In  the  past  when 
they  engaged  the  exploiters  in  bihalf  of  the  people.  President  Roose- 
velt is  experiencing  today.  As  ]»art  of  his  well -conceived  and  well- 
worth-while  plan  to  reorganize  the  executive  departments  In  the 
Interest  of  efficiency  and  economy,  he  has  proposed  that  the  name 
of  the  Department  of  the  Intenor  be  changed  to  that  of  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  Such  a  change  would  mean  that  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  the  co  aservation  of  our  natural  resources 
would  be  made  the  responsibility  of  a  major  department  of  the 
Government.  Naturally  we  find  this  proposal  bitterly  opposed  by 
those  who  have  been  given  s  )ecial  privileges  in  the  past  with 
respect  to  our  lands  and  forest  and  mines — those  who  want  to 
continue  to  exploit  these  and  other  resources  for  ihelr  personal 
enrichment. 

WILL  NOT  *TGHT  IN  OPEN 

It  would  not  help  their  caiL=^e  If  those  who  fell  the  forests 
exhaust  the  oils  and  minerals,  or  covet  for  jxjwer  and  irrigation 
such  water  as  they  have  not  alieady  seized,  stood  out  in  the  open 
to  fight  President  Roosevelt's  :onservation  plans.  They  find  it 
better  to  work  by  Indirection.  1o  make  use  of  a  sincere  but  mis- 
guided zealot.  Let  us  see  how  the  exploiters  operate  and  seelne 
admire  their  cleverness.  ' 

There  was  a  figure  prominent:  y  associated  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  esUbllshlng  his  conservation  policies.     I  refer  to  Giflord 


Pinchot.  once  head  of  the  Forest  Service  and  more  recently  Senator- 
reject  of  Pennsylvania.  He  did  excellent  service  over  a  quarter  of 
a  centun,-  ago.  but  for  many  years,  becau.se  of  his  political  proclivi- 
ties, he  has  not  had  much  time  to  devote  to  the  thing  that  brought 
him  fame  In  fact,  he  has  become  the  Lot's  wife  of  the  con.serva- 
tion  movement.  He  ha.s  not  Uokfd  ahead  for  20  years  And  yet 
Mr.  Pinchot.  despite  his  lack  of  vi.sion.  still  serves  some  use  in  the 
conservation  movement.  We  need  guideposts.  even  if  they  lead 
many  miles  back  in:o  the  past.  But  a  man  can  hiu-dly  be  regarded 
as  a  crusader  merely  because  a  quarter  of  a  century  a^o  he  luilowcd 
a^Peter  the  Hermit,  Now  Mr  Pinchot  is  acam  astride  his  old  hobby- 
hosse,  but  he  is  facing  the  tall  instead  of  the  head  of  the  horse,  in 
truth,  Pinchot  is  not  a  Lancelot  but  only  a  Don  Quixote. 

ROLE    OF    LOOKING    BACK 

That  Pinchot's  role  In  the  conservation  movement  Is  purely  th.Tt 
of  one  who  looks  through  a  rear- view  mirror  is  attested  by  the 
bitter  attacks  that  he  makes  upon  anyone  whom  he  regard.s  as 
threatening  the  position  he  asserts  as  of  rieht  to  bo  regarded  as  the 
self-annointed  Messiah  of  conservation.  This  attitude  of  his  ha., 
never  been  so  well  exemplified  as  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Iziiak  Walton  League,  which  was  held  in  Chicago  last  spring  The 
speech  that  he  made  on  that  occasion  was  purely  political,  the 
good  taste  of  which  might  well  be  questioned  by  aiv  member  if 
an  organization  that,  in  theory  at  least,  is  above  political  contro- 
versy 

Mr  Pinchot  ha.s  been  busy  Jittering  his  way  about  the  country 
declann?  that  if  the  Presidents  reorganisation  bill  pa.sses.  as  it 
shoUid  pa-ss  in  the  interest  of  a  more  eRlcient  administration  of  the 
Government's  business,  the  national  forests  might  be  transferred 
to  the  new  Department  of  Conservation.  I  have  not  the  .'■'.i^hte-t 
notion  whether  the  President  would  do  this,  but  If  he  should  make 
the  shiit  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Fore.st  Sen.-ice  w^uld  bo  .sent 
to  The  new  Department  It  happens  that  th"  Fore.st  Service  is 
under  civil  service  and  it  would  continue  'o  fu'ictun  as  a  unit 
manned  by  civil-servire  personnel,  as  In  the  past  I  know  that 
even  m  his  excitement  Mr  Pinchot  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
able  and  honorable  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  .^grIculture  would  be  any  less  able  and  honorable  In  the 
Department  of  Con.servation  I  think  that  Mr  Pinchot  will  concede 
that  I  have  upheld  the  principle  of  citU  .service  since  I  became 
Secretar}-  of  the  Interior  even  in  making  appointments  that  lay 
outside  of  this  law  in  which  I  so  firmiv  believe 

In  his  Izaak  Walton  Leaeue  speech  .Mr  Pmchnt  "tempera ttly  and 
judlciou.sly"  made  this  statement: 

■  I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that,  with  a  possible  excepti..n 
of  the  national  parks- -and  I  underline  'he  word  'possible  'h** 
L-iterior  Department  has  never  had  control  of  a  single  publicly 
owned  nattiral  resource  that  it  has  not  deva.natod  wa.-^ted 
defiled." 


and 


EXPTRT    AT    CALLINr,    ^•^^TFS 

I  do  not  care  to  bandy  unexpurKated  epithets  with  mv  old  fri.  r.d 
He  hxs  specialized  so  long  m  calling  names  that  he  'has  becom.e 
an  o!it,.t.inding  expert  In  this  art  All  that  I  cart-  to  say  is  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  had  too  many  contacts  with  the 
various  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Department  of  the  Intem.r 
for  these  bureaus  and  divisions  to  need  any  defense  from  me 

It  seems  to  me  .so  obvious  as  not  to  require  argument  that  con- 
servation would  be  greatly  advanced  If  It  Is  made  a  major  responsi- 
bility of  the  great  department  of  the  National  Government  Gif- 
ford  Pmchot^-and  in  this,  interestingly  enough,  he  has  the  acti'-e 
cooperation  of  Col,  William  B  Greeley  and  the  gn-at  lumber  inter- 
ests of  the  country-  supports  the  bizarre  theory  that  In  d;f=unMn 
there  is  strength  For  some  reason  that  I  cannot  understand  he 
wan^s  to  keep  the  conservation  activities  of  the  Government  .s«  pa- 
di-sunited.  and  antagonistic.  His  is  an  ardent  advocacy  (,f 
inefficiency,     with     its     ccn.sequmt     wa.-tc     and 


and 


rate 

overlapping 

explcitatiu 

In  a  speech  before  the  American  Forestry  Association  -ome 
months  ago  Mr,  Pinchot  delivered  another  tirade  a^ain'-t  the  Presi- 
dent s  reorganization  plan  and  made  slurrmg  reference  to  the  nro- 
po<>ed  Doparimen:  of  Conservation  as  •'Ickes'  follv  '  He  misrepre- 
sented me  as  a  despoiler  of  the  Departm.ent  of"  Agriculture  the 
national  forests,  and  the  public  range,  and  ml.srredit.c  me  with  a 
bump  cf  acquisitivene.ss  and  greed  for  power  eve:,  greater  than  Ms 

H^^l  7^TJ\^^'' ^^'^  °^  '^^"^  following  in.srr;pt!on  to  me  in  his 
book.  Just  Fishing  Talk,  whirh  he  sent  me  in  July  1936 

"To  Harold  Ickes,  whose  courage,  conscience,  and  common  .vnse 
have  made  him  one  of  the  most  outstanding  public  s«.rvant.s  of  his 
Pinchot"  affection    and    admiration    of    his    friend.    Gifford 

PREP\RINC.    TO    SEEK    OrFICE 

Do  you  wonder  that  some  question  the  sincerity  of  this  man 
who  can  abandon  during  political  campaigns  his  interest  In  conserJ 
yation.  who  yest,.rday  fought  the  great  lumber  Interests  charging 
them  with  ruthless  e.xplolUtion.  and  today  walks  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  arm  m  arm  with  them;  who  proclaims  his  intere.-t 
in  the  farmer  and  the  workmgman  and  at  the  same  time  plots  for 
political  control  of  Pennsylvania  with  Joseph  R,  Grundy    the  greai- 

fh.t"^  -'o^  °l  l^'""  '^'^  '"'  '^^  "^'^-^^^  interests?  I  .suppose  now 
that  .Mr  Pinchot  is  preparing  to  run  again  for  the  governorship  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  for  an  even  higher  offlce  There  will  be  le.ss  and 
less  criticism  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  from  him  as  his 
campaign  develop^,  except  as  it  may  serve  his  political  interests 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  that  there  Is  nothing  startling  in  the 
Presidents  proposal  for  a  U.iited  States  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, in  which  there  might  be  concentrated  existing  FederiU  activi- 
ties for  the  prudent  use  and  preservation  of  our  natural  resources? 
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Some  24  States  already  have  con.'^crvation  departments  or  commis- 
sions, and  ineir  bu.smess  of  government  apparently  coes  on  tran- 
quilly and  efficiently.  Once  the  feud  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  v.-hich  1..  kept  alive  by  Luch  rnen  &s  Pinchot,  is  riphtlv  recog- 
ni/'U  lor  Lhc  false  c;.stac]e  thai  it  is  to  f?o<-d  government  arri 
sound  .son.se  in  hiindli:  p  our  remaining  naiu-t-al  assets  the  way  will 
be  cleared  for  fceneticial  legislalioa.  Then  tlie  horizon  of  a  decent 
and  comioiUibie  cxisience  i:.  Anienca  will  be  extend  d  by  thou- 
sanu.s  of  years.  And  man.  who  has  alr.-ady  ccnquciod  Nature  will 
have  ccnqu' red  hl^:^elf, 


Main  Street  Talks  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue 


EXTENSION  Or^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OF    IMJI.\NA 

L\  THK  HOUSE  OF   HFPRF.-^K.NTATrVES 
Monday.  November  22.  1037 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  smaU  biisine.s,-men 
of  the  cour.try  have  been  supporters  of  the  administration 
Today,  hcvever,  they  arc  beginning  to  doubt  whether  regu- 
lation froni  Washington  is  not  being  carried  too  far.    Their 
point  of  view  is  entitled  to  con.sidcration. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  attach  a  letter  received  from  a 
rc>pcnbible  bu.>.:nes.sinan  from  a  typical  little  town  of  the 
Midwe.st— Nnppanee.  Ind.  Tlie  writer  of  the  letter  is  a  life- 
long Democrat,  a  ro.spected  citizen,  and  fornier  mayor 

I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Uline  ob.iccts  to  vclimiary 
organization  and  colkctive  bargaining  for  Libor.  It  ii,  mani- 
fest, however,  that  the  labor  problem  of  the  sma.:i  factoi-y. 
whero  managem'-nt  and  men  know  each  other  by  their  fiZ'^i 
names,  is  va.stly  different  from  what  it  is  m  the  grc^at  ind'os- 
trial  Centers,  Any  law  or  administrative  policv  which  seems 
I?  widen  ra*hfr  than  close  the  gap  bt'f.vcen  management 
and  men.  which  appears  to  make  "the  employer  powerless 
to  diicu.^s  the  situation"  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  gocd  for 
the  owners,  the  men  themselves,  the  ccmmunitv  or  the 
Nation. 

Those  who  have  the  re.sponsibnity  of  producing  goods  at 
prices  which  the  buyer  will  pay  are  entitled  to  a  hearing 
The  letter  follows: 

NaPPAKEE   Lu.MEEE   &    MANrFACTX-ETNG   Co  , 

T,,       c  ^    ^.^  S'appcnte.  Ind..  Xoicmber  ll.  1937 

Hon,  Sami-el  B,  Pettfncu.l.  U   C. 

Wa.'i'iitiaton.  D.  C 

^.JJlT.r-^"""    K^.   PmrNciLi.:   It   ha.i   n.,t   been   ofu^n   that   I   have 

ylaen  y^v.  hut  at  the  prcs-nt  tunc  I  fc<,  1  thi.t  a  fe'v  word.s  from 
one  who  lias  been  one  of  Lhe  leaders  in  the  Democratic  Partv  m 
thi.«  '^e'-ticn  V.-113  not  ccin.,^  amisi-.  Ii  si^tm.s  to  me  that  the  present 
sr.s.-~ion  of  Congress  has  a  bm  Job  on  their  hand^  if  th-,-v  are  to  enact 
legii.aticn  which  will  be  bcnericial  to  Uie  country  and  if  they  tu-c 
to  modify  legislation   whicli  has  proven  to  b,-  detrimental  to  our 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  many  pood  things  and  necessary 
t.ilngs  which  already  have  been  done  to  stimulate  busmcss  On 
the  cth^r  hand.  In  the  eagerness  of  .some  of  the  Democrats  to 
Chang"  the  whole  system,  some  legislation  hat  been  pa.s.sed  which 
Is  very  detrimental  to  business.  Some  cf  this  legi<ilation  affects 
big  busincs.s  and  some  cf  it  affects  small  business.  -WTiat  I  am  In- 
terested In  I?  the  legislation  which  adversely  affected  small 
bu.nness. 

Hanging  on  the  well  in  my  office  Is  a  picture  of  a  group  of  labor- 
ing men,  the  first  which  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  employ 
There  were  an  even  dozen  of  these  men  and  the  picture  was  taken 
In  1890-^7  years  ago.  Since  that  time  I  have  always  employed 
men.  and  the  dozen  has  grown  to  nearly  ICX).  During  that  time 
I  knew  every  man  by  his  first  n.ame  and  never  was  unmindful 
of  his  needs,  and  in  the  hour  of  his  needs  cither  I  or  m.y  company 
were  always  at  his  service.  Forty-seven  yeais  of  a  relation  like 
t!:is  without  any  noticeable  friction. 

During  all  of  thLs  time  I  have  been  a  Democrat.  I  have  believed 
In  d'^'mocracy  and  thouuht  I  believed  in  Democratic  principles  I 
bflicve  you  know  me  well  enough  to  realize  that  my  infiuence  has 
had  some  weight  In  the  community  and  what  I  am  writing  to  ycu 
as  a  Dt^mocrat  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  voicing  the  opinion  of  small 
manufacturers  all  over  the  country.  Tl-.e  word  has  gone  out  from 
■Washington  repeatedly  that  notl.mg  should  be  done  to  disturb  the 
sn-.all  manufacturer.  Yet  for  the  first  time  in  our  mstory  there  is 
fric'lcn  air.ong  our  laborers  due  to  the  passing  and  the  upholding 
of  th'""  Labor  .'\ct.     Labor  has  organized  In  Nappauee. 

I  am  wTlting  you  at  length  because  I  feel  that  the  details  of  the 
efTcct  of  labor  organizations  in  small  Institutions  should  be  known 
to  Democrats  generally,  and  that  such  unfavorable  conditions  must 
be  corrected  If  the  Democratic  Party  hopes  to  carry  on  indefinitely. 


The  penduhom  is  definitely  swingl.ng  the  other  wa-  It  •-  -o-  -rxj 
late  to  stop  this  swm?.  yet  if  it  Is  continued  much  lonrer  the 
m.onifntum  will  be  so  great  that  nothing  can  stop  " 

I^st  nisht  I  read  m  the  paper  wl  ere  labor  is  picketing  a  pln-t 
^  Gcshen.  one  cf  cur  co.-ipet:tor^,     lor  th.   last  3  or  4  wee!vs  the 

?^^V^.°H"t/'"°'-''  ^--■'■'  ^"'^-  "  '--"^  '°  ^'^  together  in  groups  of 
twos  .tnd  t..rec  s  anci  s-me  wet-  .ur  production  was  away  below 
normal  due  to  this  unrest.  '^'ow 

I-;h,.,r  13  organ.2'..d.  The  employer  is  powerless  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  them  for  fear  of  tho  results  should  the  Nation-1 
Labor  Relations  Board  be  called  Into  the  picture  Last  week  I  read 
Where  some  firm  in  Wisconsin  was  requLd  to  taK  back  into  ItS 
ln/';,';n  "^H^  ^-^^^^'^^^  ^cen  discharged.  Such  a  condition  is  no? 
good  for  the  employer,  neither  does  it  leave  the  employee  In  a 
frair.e  of  mirid  where  he  can  be  of  the  most  good  to  his  employer 

Now,  heres  the  situation  In  our  own  factorvi  Our  own"  men 
°rr^i;'"*l^-  ,^^-'^  ^•^-S  '5  F^'-^'-^^t  of  the  men  signed  union  cards 
gx^.ng  .he  American  Federation  of  Labor  full  bargaining  power  for 
them  for  1  year  Immediatrly  we  bogan  to  retrlnch.  That  Ls  tj 
say.  we  quit  buying  rav.-  material  excert  in  quantlti£.s  suSlcient  to 

i^^VM^r-,^^  T,°'^  *"''''  ^  ''■'^^'-  ^^^^^^  ^-^  '^e  began  a  movement 
Ih^?^        ^'^^   exp,^.nso.   all   because    there   is   no   way   of   tculng 

l^amas\iT]'^TJl.T  ^'^\^'?}'^^  -t  the  present  time.     Such 

f^S^rilU  1'  ^^  ^^"^  ""^^  ^^  ^'^  institution,  but  the  other 

:'  ?w    f.^^lT^T   ^,^^-.,^d^P^^d    the   same  policy   and   I    am 

s.-...sf:ed  thai  all  other  in.'^tituti-".s  which  arc  mecti-c  q  simil-ir 
condlticn  are  doine  likewi:-e  ".ccu..g  a   simUar 

A  ci.u :ul  scrutiny  of  the  wording  of  the  L.b.  r  .\r-  ],  ad-  me  to 
beufve  that  freedom  of  speech  is  denied  th-  em-.Movrr  ard  that 
iht-riore  wr  are  no  lor-cr  a  free  country  " 

When  p.-ofesslona:  labor  crtranlzer-  are  mcrura-ed  tr  «t.  n  rto 
a  h,^inEomcus  labor  .situation  and  void  rontT-.acts  with  sat'c«i»d  em- 
ployees,   our    l£Vv-£    pemuttm?    the    employer    no    vcice     then    the 

«r;V?KT'  '^''^'  ''''  °"''  '•''■"  ^-"^  ''^•^  freedom  cf  contract  ceases, 
as  labor  cannot  s-rve  two  ma^^tcrs  at  one" 

t/.\-on  J-''J'fi  ^'V  ■^^^"  n-.rnnrr  because  I  fe-1  that  I  can  come 
to  >ou  a-  a  friend^  Your  work  will  be  harder  this  comine  season 
t.iai  .1  i.as  ev-  been  before,  but  in  the  end  ri.-ht  must' prevail 
and  I  personalis  uree  you  to  continue  to  fiLht  for  what  vou  believe 
to  be  ri^-ht,  \our  decisions  in  tie  pa.-t  h3v>-  met  v.-ith  the  annroval 
lar-ely  oi  the  thmkme  peonle  wliom  vou  serve  a.  ^ro^ai 

Tliankme  you  for  your  indulgence"  in  hr:;rir-  this  appeal  and 
as..=unr:c  you  th..t  unles.  scnieth.np  is  dene  to  rrrtcre  t'lK  demo- 
Tl^  prhi^:nl.s^  ^^..  Democratic  P.ry  will  aw.ken  to  find  nSSy 
of  the  inr.uentinl  Cm-rrats  who  hr^vc  carried  the  heat  and  burden 
oi  the  day  no  lonrer  active.  I  bee  to  remain 
Yours  very  truly. 

WAirrp.  C.  Ut.ixs. 


Tiiird  1  erm  for  President 


EXTENSION  OF  KE-MARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    .\KW    li.A.y>^SinKE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Noi'<embcr  22  > legislative  day  of  Tucsdav    \o-cmbcT 

16>.1937 


.ARTICLES    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    HERALD    TRIEL'^-E 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President.  I  a<;k  unanimou.^  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tho  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles  deal- 
ing with  a  Presidential  third  term,  published  m  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  Sunday.  October  31.  1937.  and  Saturday 
November  13.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrcm  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October  31.  19,17] 
Six  Rocsevtlt  Pasty  Chiefs  Veto  Third  Teem— Fl  -hica  Chairman 
Thinks  Bfttht-kdvm  Might  Even  CcN-:.i:.M.N-  Secont  Teem     Com- 
mittee Halts  Poll  *  ' 

(By  .\lbert  L.  'Warner) 

Washington,  October  30 —The  Democratic  chairmen  of  s-x 
States  advi.se  against  a  third-t^rm  nominaticn  for  President 
Roosevelt,  according  to  a  private  pel!,  the  re-sultb  of  which  were 
revealed  today,  along  with  the  considered  answers  ol  these  Demc- 
craiic  leaders. 

One  of  them.  J,  B.  He  dpcs.  chairman  of  the  De^mocratic  State 
Executive  Committee  of  Florida,  bicaiis  ccmplettlv  with  the  Preti- 
dcnt  and  his  adm.inistration.  Attacking  the  President  with  a 
sharpness  which  no  Republican  has  suipassed,  this  Dem'->cratic 
leader  charges  ilr.  Roosevelt  with  uiaiim^  "uncousututjonal ' 
proposals,  "encouraging"  sit-down  strikes,  breaking  his  Budget- 
balancing     prcrmfce:5.     and     spreading     lack     of     coiilidence.     He 
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sugrrests  *hat.  Instead  of  ar 
Investigation  should  determine 
plfticn  of  the  President's  seco|n 

Finally,  a   menaber   of   the 
Roosevelt,  Jr..  now  at  the  Uni 
term    discussion    to    leave   the 
today  may  have  to  be  revisec 
circumstances  beyond  cur  co 

vsv.- 


inquiry  as  to  a  third  term,  an 
whether  the  people  want  "the  com- 
id  term." 

: 'resident's   own   family.   Franklin   D. 
r-ersity  of  'Virginia,  enters  the  third- 
door   open    because    "what    we    feel 
2   years  from   now   in  the   light   of 
rltrol.  such  as  the  fcreit^n  situation." 


h? 


Th?  Minnesota  Democratic 
was   an    uawTltten   part   of   t 
chairman   said   he   had   already 
'hat  the  voters  of  h:3  State  po 
anyone      The  Kansas  chairma: 
Th:"    Alabama    chairman    asse 
.sound  the    "death  knell"  of  thf 
would   go   Republican  for   the 
Democrat.     According  to  the 
as  a  whola  would  look  with 

The  poll  which  produced  th 
formerly  of  South  Bend.  Ind 
th?   first   RoGsevelt-for-Presid€ 
member  of  the  young  Democr 
letter  writer,  he  polled  the 
gave  out  the  answers  showing 
the  delegates  to  the   1936 
vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 


IITTZN    L.1W 

hairman  declared  the  two-term  rule 

Constitution.     The   South    Dakota 

informed   members   of   the   Cabinet 

itively  were  against  a  third  term  for 

said  it  would  be  a    "bad  precedent  " 

ted    a    third-term    candidate    would 

party  sponsoring  him,  and  Alabama 

first   time   in   history   if   he   were   a 

(ihairman  for  Mississippi,  "the  people 

disfavor  upon  a  third  term." 

I'se  results  was  taken  by  Joseph  Leib. 

young  political  writer  who  organized 

nt   club   in    1930   and    wus    an   eager 

tic  movement  in  1932.     A  persistent 

atic  State  chairmen  m  1935  and 

that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 

cor^vention  would  carry   instructions   to 
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COMM 

The  poll  this  year  was  cut 
Committee  stepped  In  to  halt 
of  the  committee,  was 
chairman,  of  the  letter  he  had 
term.    Robert  advised  Leib  to 
on  advice  from  national 
their  views.     AH  six  who 
be  distinctly  unwise. 

The  7-page  letter  from  Mr 
upon   which  he  said  by 
publicly,  was  described  on 
cal  development  of  the  first 
critic  of  the  President's 
some    other   matters,    but 
against  Mr.  Roosevelt  personally 

The  more  or  less  private  v 
striking  contrast  to  public 
lie  oflQce  who  may  be  seeking 
House.      Gov.   George    II.   Earlfe 
who  have  been  talking  up  the 

This  wsis  the  letter  sent  ou 

"I   am   trying   to   find   out 
term  for  the  President. 

"So  much  has  already  beer 
no  one  knows  what  will  ha 
and  how  do  things  look? 

"Thanks  and  regards.  ' 

The    following    replie3 
chairmen: 

Herbert   Holmes,   chairman 
tlve  committee: 

"Of  course,  it  is  impossible 
of  our  State  regard  a  third 
I  can  learn  from  those  with 
whole   would   look  with  disfavor 

'Those  who  are  receiving  e 
emment,   whom  I  have  con 
nomination  for  a  third  term 
large  voting  strength." 

C.  M.  Pltzwilllam.  Kansas 

"President   Roosevelt   is 
Kansans  are   not  for  a  third 
State.     Personally,  I  think  it 

A.  W.  Powell,  South  Dakota 

"Tom  Berry  served  two 
South  Dakota  ever  had.     He 
indebtedness  several  million 
a  levy  on  real  estate  or 

"In  1936  we  thought  he  was 
and  he  ran  for  the  third 
votes  when  every  constltutioi^al 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  lost  over  30 
be  fatal  to  ask  the  people  of 
third  term. 

"Out  here  there  is  the 
around,  and  the  ballots  are 

"Personally  I  would  vote 
an  expression  of  sheer  gratitude 
tlon  as  brought  about  by  his 
in  South  Dakota.  I  am  very 
Informed  some  members  of 

John  D.  McQueen,   chairma^ 
mlttee.  of  Alabama: 

"Replying  thereto.  I  beg  to 
that  the  nomination  by  any 
might  be,  as  a  candidate  for 
of  the  United  States  would 
responsible  for  such  nomlnatlfcin 

"I  do  not  believe  the  people 
the  same  man  as  President  of 


HALTS   POLL 

because  the  Democratic  National 

Lawrence  W   Rot>ert.  Jr  .  secretary 

by   Charles   Reid.   Georgia   State 

received  asking  his  views  on  a  third 

stop.    Subsequently,  and  presumably 

no  more  chairmen  sent  in 

thought  that  a  third  term  woiild 


te:Tn 


strc  ng 


terms 


personal 


term 


OK) 


f  eellr  g 


Hodges,  the  Florida  State  chairman, 

later  he  was   willing   to   stand 

Hill  today  as  a  southern  polltl- 

Mr.  Hodges  had  been  a  public 

e  Court  plan  and  an  insurgent  on 

he    leads   a    Florida   insurrection 

and  his  whole  conduct  of  affairs. 

ews  of  these  State  chairmen  are   in 

of  several  Democrats  in  pub- 

mgrattate  themselves  at  the  'White 

.    of   Pennsylvania,    is   one    of   those 

third-term  idea. 

to  the  State  chairmen: 

how  the  people   feel   about   a   third 


said   about  the  matter.     Of   course 
by   1940 — but  what   do   you   hear 


ppen 


wer»    received    from    State    Democratic 


Mississippi   State   E>emocratic   execu- 


for  me  to  know  how  all  the  people 

■m  for  the  President,  but  from  what 

\rhom  I  have  talked,  the  people  as  a 

upon  a  third  term. 

oyment  or  bounty  from  the  Gov- 

ta^ted.  are  very  much   in  favor  of  his 

but  this  does  not  represent  a  very 

^tate  committee  chairman : 

as   ever   in  Kansas,   and   though 
term.  I  think  he   wotild  carry  the 
srould  be  a  bad  precedent." 
State  chairman: 
as  the  most  popular  Governor  that 
balanced  the  budget,  reduced  bonded 
dc|llars.  and  operated  the  State  without 
property. 
3ur  strongest  candidate  for  Governor, 
'   and  was  defeated  by  over   10,000 
oCBcer  won. 

votes  in  1936,  and  I  know  it  would 
South  Dakota  to  reelect  him  for  the 


that  these  things  should  be  passed 
ked  accordingly. 

Franklin  D.  for  the  third  term  as 

for  the  Improvement  in  my  sltua- 

program,  but  the  300,000  other  voters 

pasitive.  feel  otherwise,  and  I  have  so 

^'  Cabinet." 

State  Democratic  executive  corn- 


marked 

for 


tbe 


advise  that  it  Is  my  candid  opinion 

pirty  of  anyone,  regardless  of  who  he 

election  to  a  third  term  as  President 

soucd  the  death  knell  of  the  party 


3f  the  United  States  woujd  ever  elect 
the  United  States  for  a  third  term. 


and  it  is  my  candid  belief  that  if  the  Democratl'-  Party  does  so 
nominate  it  will  mean  that  the  party  will  not  only  t'o  down  to 
defeat,  but  that  it  will  be  so  torn  by  internal  strife  a.s  to  Uc.-troy 
any  possibility  of  the  party  ever  again  bcint^  the  dumip.unt  party. 

"So  far  as  Alabama  is  concerned,  it  is  my  opinlr-n  that  such  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  national  convention  would  mean  that  this 
State,  for  the  first  time  since  its  staunch  Democrats  redeemed  tho 
State  froai  the  ignominious  rule  of  the  carpotbai^Rf  rs.  which  was 
inflected  upon  us  following  the  'War  between  the  States,  would  fail 
to  be  found  in  the  Democratic  column." 

John  F  D  Melghen.  Minnesota  chairman:  "Mv  opinion  is  that 
the  two-term  rule  is  part  of  our  unwritten  Constitution.  Just  us 
much  as  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  purchase  new 
Ala.^k.T.s.  Save  in  grave  emergency,  I  do  not  think  the  voters  will 
overlook  the  two-term  rule." 

J  B  Hodpes,  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  executive  rnm- 
mittce  of  Florida  (excerpts):  "You  have  a.-<ked  a  \ery  frank  cjues- 
tion  addressing  me  on  the  envelope  in  which  your  letter  came,  as 
Democratic  State  chairman,  and  I  prc-ume  you  desire  a  frank 
answnr,  and  I  am  making  one. 

"There  ha.s  been  much  said,  and  a  kjrci.t  tleal  "f  -^peculatu  n  has 
been  indulged  in.  by  the  people  and  the  prt-s^  of  the  Nation  In 
res^ard  to  li  possible  third  term  for  President  R'K'sevelt,  and  he  L.i.s 
nowhere  at  any  time,  so  far  a-s  I  know,  made  any  definite  state- 
ment reiuive  thereto,  preferring  to  disin:s,s  inquiries  in  rei'ard  1. 1 
that  matter  lightly  with  statements  tliat  may  be  interpreted  aa 
havmg  two  mear.mes,  apparently  trying  lo  follow  m  the  footsteps 
of  another  President  of  the  United  Stales  but  his  statements  and 
actions  are  not  nearly  as  clever  iv;  ihe  tart  reply  of  such  other 
President    to  wit     "I  do  not  cho<»-se  to  run       •      •      • 

■"In  fart  propaganda  is  already  abrod  in  the  Nation  by  way 
of  reference  to  the  refu.sal  ot  Pr<^sident  Washintrton  to  accept  a 
third  term,  such  propaganda  pointinc  out  that  there  is  now  no 
law  or  statute  asralnst  ir  that  it  is  not  mentiorrd  bv  the  Con- 
stitution, that  r.ther  President.-^  have  i)een  bosoug'at  to  seek  third 
term.".,  that  they  did  not  refu.^e  Ixrau.sr  n(  W^ishin^ton  s  rr fusftl. 
but  because  of  ^ome  illness  or  the  inlirimty  of  age  und  with  the 
propaganda  set-\ip  in  the  several  alphabetical  departments  of  the 
New  Dt^al  eovernment.  the  Idea  of  a  tlurd  term  can  be.  and  is  beinc;, 
propagated  at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer       •      •      • 

"It  would  be  m.ore  profitable  to  the  New  Dt\%l  •  •  •  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  .\meriran  people  whether  they  are  nnw  a<re<'able  to 
the  completion  nf  the  President's  .second  t-^rm  Instead  of  under- 
taking to  ascertain  whether  or  liot  the  people  desire  the  Pre:  ulent 
for  a  th;rd  term. 

"I  nm  a  Dem.cxrat — a  Ill>:'ral  Democrat  and  I  expect  to  remain 
a  Demcxrat-  a  liberal  D'>mocrat  a.~  1  mt;  as  I  live  but  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Par'y  adopted  at  Philadelphia  last  year 
was  not  prepared  and  written  by  the  deleeates  to  the  convention, 
but  was  prepared  and  written  .somewhere  el>e.  and  Is  pret^ared  in 
such  a  clever  manner  that  many  of  the  planks  therein  are  capable 
of  more  than  one  construction,  very  much  like  the  tart  statt  ini>nts 
of  the  President  heretofore  made  about  a  third  term" 

Hodges'  7-page  reply  charged  the  President  with  disrettardinc 
platform  pledges  "to  solve  Its  legislative  problems  within  'he 
Constitution"  by  proposing  the  ""amazing"  Supreme  Court  Tfor- 
eanizatlon  bill  He  charged  the  President  with  making  other 
"unconstitutional"  proposals,  ""encouraging"  sit-down  strikes  and 
the  C.  I.  O  .  and  with  promising  to  balance  the  Budtret  .so  manv 
times  that  "the  people  of  the  Nation  have  no  confidence  in  any 
such  prom.lse  " 

Hodges  said  that  lack  of  confidence  In  the  President  '"l.s  now 
growing  to  an  alarming  extent."  that  the  people  see  no  necessity 
for  a  special  session  of  Con^-cs-s  and  tliat  "'thev  do  not  InU  nd 
to  allow  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  bo  operated  on 
catch   phra-ses  "" 

'"Our  obJf-ctinn<  arf>  now  inaudible,"  Hodge,"  letter  said  'Wo 
have  learned  'hat  we  rnn  only  make  changes  in  general-election 
years,  so  our  people  tolerate  these  thln£:.>.  knowing  that  there  can 
be  no  change  until  1940,  when  they  hope  to  select  some  other 
Democrat  who  will  reflect  the  actual  thoughts  and  desires  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic  Party  " 

Hodges'  advice  on  a  third  time  for  the  President  was-  "Don't 
do  it'     The  people  are  again.st  it  " 

A  letter  signed  by  Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt,  jr  ,  from  Charlottesville 
Va..  dated  October  24,  said: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  your  recent  letter,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  give  you  the  answer  you  desire  In  the  first  place  I  think 
it  is  not  my  position  to  make  any  statement  concerning  a  third 
term  for  my  father,  and,  furthermore,  the  necessity  for  deciding 
such  an  issue  has  not  as  yet  arisen,  since  what  we  feel  today  may 
have  to  be  revised  2  years  from  now  in  the  light  of  circumstances 
beyond  our  control,  such  as  the  foreign  situation 

"However,  many  thanks  for  your  letter,  and  I  would  appreciate  It 
very  much  if  you  would  let  me  know  the  result  of  your  Inquiry  " 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  November  13,  1937) 
Four  More  Partt  Head.s  Join  Ftc.ht  .Against  Third  Term  tor  Roose- 

V-ELT— Two      DEMOCRATir      STATE      Cn.flRMEN      AND     Two     GOVERNORS 

VVarn    OF    Adverse    Sentiment;    Thrke    Senators    Also    Caution 

Against  TRADInoN-SM.^SHING  Attempt 

W.ASHTNGTON,  November  12 -Two  chairmen  of  Democratic  Stat« 
committees  and  two  D.mocratic  Governors  todr.v  cautioned  against 
a  third-term  nonunation  for  President  Roosevelt,  Joining  the  six 
Democratic  State  chairmen  who  2  weeks  ago  were  recorded  as 
either  actively  opposing  or  warning  against  breaking  tradition. 

Also  comment  WTitten  by  three  Democratic  Senators  variously 
dated  from  July  to  October,  but  made  public  today,  showed  that 
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they  were  either  fearful  of  a  third  term  or  felt  sure  Mr.  Rocscvclt 
would  rot  want  to  run  acrain 

Tht  Democratic  State  chsirman  of  Arizona,  Junior  Gibbons  de- 
clared that  Arizona  Democrats  feared  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  broke 
precedent  th-  result  might  be  "'disastrous"  at  som.e  future  time 
The  Democratic  State  chairman  -f  Vermont,  Park  H.  Pollard  prom- 
ised to  support  anyone  nominated  by  the  D<>mocratic  National  Con- 
vciiin  n.  bii".  louiid  many  of  liit.  partv  m  his  own  State  'not  fa\or- 
ablc  "  to  a  third  tenn. 

Tlie  Governors  of  Rhode  Lslund  and  Virginia,  Robert  E  Qulnn 
and  G-orgc  C.  Peery,  both  declared  thn*  .=entiment  m  the.r  States 
would  be  against  a  third  tenii  lor  anyone 

Pre-,  lously  the  Dciivxrctic  S.ate  chairmen  of  FIor-:da,  Minnesota 
S<  uth  Dikota.  Kan.sas.  Alabam-i.  and  Missis-Sif  ;)i  h:.d  a.^.si  .tr-d  opufi- 
sillcn  or  warning.  Their  comment  had  mcliidtd  a  dirtct  at  lack  en 
ih"  President  by  the  State  chairman  of  i-ler:aa.  J.  B  Hooches,  and 
a  viirning  from  'he  Aluboma  chairman,  John  D.  McQueen'  tiiat  a 
th'rd-term  nominatl:  :.  -.v-ojIh  be  a  "death  knell"  for  the  oartv. 

The  poll  which  brou,^2-i  today's  addi-.i<iii.<:;  to  the  symposium  v,-:.s 
taken  by  Joreph  Leib.  of  South  Bend.  Ind.,  who  organ. /cd  the  fir^^t 
Rof>evclt-for-Pi-es:dcnt  Club  in  1920,  He  ti.-l:cd  the  reactlcn  to 
the  proposal  of  a  thrd  term, 

Tlie  cim.ment<  todav  follow: 

Rob'Tt  E.  Qu.nn,  Governor  of  Rh.-^'^e  I-land:   "Per-scnally,   I  am 
nn    nd:nirtT    atul    supp-^rter    r,f    Presid^-nr    Ro<»s.-v"lt,      I    do'   think 
however,  tl  p.t  stmtlment  in  Rlu-fle  iMflud  would  bo  acamst  a  third 
term  tor  an_    man  ' 

Gov,  Geon;e  C  P,-ery,  of  Vlrtrinia:  "I  tlunk  the  mr-icritv  of 
the  pe.plp  ir.  Virginia  are  pro-Roo^e\e!t  Howver.  I  believe  there 
Is  a  strong  semiment  in  VirKiuia  attamst  the  President's  being 
elected  f.  r  a  tli.rd  u  rir. 

Junius  Gibbons  chn:r:'^''n  of  the  D^tnoiTatlr  State  Centrrl  Ci  m- 
mittt  ■  it  .^r:/(.n:;  "I  lave  rn'»d'»  it  my  hu^ln^'S'^  to  Inrrr^e  qultp 
t!i,  rourhly  into  the  sr-n'iment  here  To  da»e  I  have  not  fnvmd  one 
I>n!  .-rat  who  h.i-  not  been  tlv  rouchly  in  accorc.  with  President 
n.o<.^.>ve,i  an-:  tl.e  policies  whicli  he  h:  s  been  tryln?  to  iniMi/urate. 
but  many  are  afraid  that  should  we  brerk  tie  precedents  set  by 
previous  President.e  for  only  a  second  term,  It  micht  prove  dis- 
a.-^trous  Bt  fiomc  future  tim.e.  and  that  none  of  them  are  skeptical 
of  the  motives  c{  President  Roof-evelt ;  but  on.  e  n  prec;  dent  is 
broken  it  mirht  easily  be  broken  at  some  Evibsequent  time  and 
.someon»  wou'd  be  elected  to  the  Prf-:ldency  who  mieht  have  ul- 
terior n.'  t:ves  and  dLsastrous  result**  miKht  come  of  it." 

Phrk  H  Pollard  c!  airman  of  the  Vermont  Democratic  Comm.ittee: 
"If  thr^  President  is  a  CRn.itd;.':e  for  a  third  term  I  should  expect  a 
deletratinn  favorable  cculd  be  secured  iii  Vermont  Amone  the  rank 
and  file  I  find  mf*ny  not  favorable  to  a  third  term  I  am  a  Democrat 
and  would  support  anyone  the  National  Convention  saw  fit  to 
nonunate.  " 

Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  of  Tex.i.s:  '"Tlie  President  has  indicated 
th:tt  he  will  not  run  a  thud  tmie.  He  has  thus  killed  thai  issue 
himself." 

S.nator  W.m  ter  F  George,  of  Georgia:  "I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
discu.ss  the  third  term  suggested,  but  in  my  opinion  we  have 
nothin;,'  to  fear  I  do  not  know  that  the  President  has  fully  m- 
tende<i  to  announce  himself  for  a  third  term." 

Senator  M.  M  Logan,  of  Keniucky.  ""I  am  not  for  the  President 
for  a  ^hird  term.  " 

Senator  Alben  W.  Barklet.  of  Kentucky,  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate:  "I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  statement  or  predic- 
tion concerning  this  matter." 

Charles  Michelson,  director  of  publicity  for  the  Democratic  na- 
tional committee,  in  a  leaflet  issued  Saturday  discussed  the  matter 
of  a  third  term,  referring  to  It  as  an  "old  bofry"  trotted  out  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  5  critics.  He  intimated  the  President  was  looking 
ahead  with  longing  to  retirement  in  1941.  but  that,  after  all.  condi- 
tions "3  years  hence"  were  uncertain  and  "'obviously,  the  President 
cannot  in  advance  decline  renomlnation  that  may  never  be  offered 
him..  "  Also  "Just  as  obviously,  with  the  world  m  such  a  turmoil  as 
it  is  today  outside  of  this  continent,  it  cannot  be  forecasted  whether 
the  American  pf^'^]:\c  would  permit  him  to  lay  down  his  burdens  in 
view  of  possible  eventualities." 
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STTTDT    OF    CONSTmjTlON    BT    BtTSINESSMEN 

Mr.  MAVERICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  I 
am  including  herein  a  speech  I  delivered  before  the  Klwanis 


Club  of  San  Antonio.  Tex..  October  1.  1937  Having  made 
seme  research  on  the  British  Constitution,  with  its  Cabinet 
and  Parluancnt.  I  made  certain  comparisons.  I  presume  ih^- 
American  businessmen  are  like  the  bus;ne.s.smf  n  of  any 
first-rate  country,  only  ours  have  the  reputaf.,-n  rf  greater 
energy  and  cfQciency.  Whether  the  avcratri  Amc:-.can  b'osil 
nessman  is  as  well  informed  on  the  Govtinmtnt  and  on  his 
Constitution  as  a  British  businessman  is  on  his  GoveiTiH-ent 
and  hi.s  ccn^tituMon  is  another  question. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  country  grew  sr^  rapidly  out  of 
its  natural  resources  and  tho  energy  of  its  people  that  m.any 
business  leaders  have  not  had  the  same  intimate  contact 
With  government  as.  for  instance,  the  British  bu"ine<^^r>-'an 

I  I  am  tcld  that  in  some  of  thp  English  families  that  certain 
m.tn  who  come  out  of  th-.  business  families  have  as  many  as 

I   thrc-  occupations:   (1)   Thf.y  work  in  the  family  business  or 

j  mdu-stry:  (2»  they  are  sometimes  members  cf"  Parliament: 
and  -3'  some  of  them  are  even  college  profe-^r-ir?  wjthcu*  it 

!   bemg   considered   a   common   disgrace.     lliu>   t!.c   business. 

,  educational,  and  govemmiental  worlds  are  clcs-.r  togeiher! 
Whether  this  is  actually  truf  or  not.  I  do  not  know. 

I  Durinq  the  time  that  I  Icfi  tlie  last  session  and  carrc  to 
this  ore  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  bu.iincsr^min  and  lu-wo 
attempted  to  pet  their  vie\^-points.  I.  naturally,  have  tried 
to  pive  them  my  viewpoint,  too.  Wholly  as-jde  from  anv  par- 
ticular viev,T>oint  that  I  may  have  on  econom.ics  or  govern- 
ment. I  beheve  one  thing  is  esscnual.  and  that  is  that  the 
power  of  Congress  must  not  be  decreased,  but  increased  and 
when  that  is  understood  few  will  oppose  the  idea,  becaus"  it 

,   m^eans  that  the  Amer;can  people  will  have  more  power ".lum- 

I   selves;. 

j  PHASES     OF    SEl.F-COVEEN-\rrVT CONTTEE-VCX 

j  When  I  tell  p^'ople  that  the  British  courts  cannot  declare 
an  act  of  Parliament  unconstitutional,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  judicial  review  in  England.  I  have  been  told 
literally  hundreds  of  tim.es  that,  of  course,  we  Americans  are 
not  as  capable  of  self-government,  as  the  English.  I  think  I 
understand  the  meaning  of  that,  and  if  I  am  any  jud.w  of 
Instory  at  all.  that  is  a  taboo  which  Is  in  the  nature  of  a 
colonial  concept.  There  seem  to  be  hundreds  of  thcu'=ands 
cf  fellow  Americans  who  somehow  have  mherlted  an  idea 
that  we  Americans  are  not  capable  of  self-government:  that 
our  representatives  cannot  be  trusted:  and  that  we  must 
liave  some  authority  on  high  to  renew  what  these  repres.'nta- 
tives  do. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  American  people  have  not  confi- 
dence in  themselves?  Indeed,  it  is  easy  enough  to  vnte 
representatives  out  if  they  do  not  vote  in  conformity  with 
the  will  of  the  people.  That  seems  to  be  the  ariswer.  I 
m.erely  make  th"se  suggc^stions  for  study. 

Tlie  addi'ess  that  I  made  is  as  follows: 

POLITICS!       WHY    NOT    SO    SFEAK    AT    A    NOOND.'iT    CLtTB? 

My  friends.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  you,  and  I  shall  speak 
Of  scrr.p  cJ  pu'  most  recent  trends.  Necefsaniy.  my  spei>ch  v.'iil  be 
political,  Wliy  not?  Many  clubs,  e.-^peciaily  noonday  lunch  c:uh.=  , 
liidulge  in  the  illusion  that  they  ntver  permit  poLtical  speeches'. 
Most  of  the  time  a  speech  is  considered  nonpolitical  if  it  is  against 
the  President,  the  present  administration,  and  the  Dtmocratic 
Party.  Bui  it  i.',  renerally  out  of  order  if  mado  "for."  Frankly, 
one  In  my  position  can  hardly  make  a  speech  about  any  other 
subject,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should.  Politics  Is  mv  "profes- 
sion, ar.d  it  is  an  honorable  one. 

But  I  will  not  make  a  partisan  political  speech  in  the  sense  of 
attem.ptmg  to  get  you  to  vote  one  way  or  the  ether  I  shall  merely 
make  observations  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  value,  and  you 
naturally  do  not  have  to  apree  with  what  I  say. 

You  know  that  as  a  Representative  of  the  United  S*ates  I  must 
represent  what  I  believe  to  be  the  economic.  £oc;al.  and  political 
welfare  of  a!)  the  people  of  the  United  States.  All!  Of  course, 
I  r.m  a  practical  man  and  look  out  for  San  Antonio  Cut,  or,  the 
whole.  I  can  only  think  of  my  Job  In  the  terms  of  all  the  pec  pie, 
tf  I  fellow  ray  moral  and  coastiiutional  duty. 

REPEAL  ALL  THOSE   NrW-DE.\L  L.^WS AND   GET   ANARCITY 

Nov>-.  I  am  told  that  If  we  abolish  relief  and  tho  \V  P.  A  ,  "stop 
spending  all  that  money,"  "repeal  all  those  New  Dc^al  lavrs."  "bal- 
ance the  Budget."  "let  business  alone."  and  for  all  Congressmen  to 
stay  at  horn?,  leaving  everything  to  the  wi.'^don:)  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  everything  i*dll  work  itself  out— by  a  miracle.  I  suppose. 

If  this  were  really  done,  the  truth  is  we  wcuid  have  anarchy, 
no  government  at  all:  and  business  would  quickly  go  Into  bank- 
ruptcy throughout  the  United  States.  We  forgci"  what  hat  hap- 
pened in  the  last  few  years,  even  few  we-?ks.  Ju^t  lately  th.e  South 
San  Antonio  Bank  went  broke.     There  was  no  crying  of   widows. 
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no  excitement.     The  money  was  pa 
once.     II  that  bank  had   been  allowed 
way.   It  might  have  started  a  finanpial 
ruined  our  city  and  southwest  Tex 
you,  have  happened  before — I  mean 

This  IS  only  one  of  a  few  thlng^ 
Roosevelt  administration.    There  ar 
by  the  Roosevelt   administration 
nessman   would  like   to  see   repealed 
and  believe  what  they  say,  all  the 
denouncing  the  President  in  the 

BIG-SHOT   LAWTESS    MTD 

Now,   let  ti3   discuss   this;    let   u; 
businessman    In   this   country.      It 
pressing  any  emotion  whatever,  thai 
"big  shot"  businessmen  have  less  i 
ever  before  in  their  history.     I  am 
of  denouncing  them,  but  merely  as 

The  proof  is  in  the  pudding, 
to   the   President,   backed   by   87 
many  powerful   organizations,   the 
reelected. 

I    think    it    worth    while    to    go 
of    this.     In    the    past    the    "big 
through    their   connections   with 
during  the  rise  of  big  business  In 
in    the   recent    inflationary    period 
stock  market  in  1929.     When  the 
lawyers  lost  their  Influence,  and 
business  lost  it.     In  any  event,  the 
ated,  not  once,  but  many  times 
group    cannot    realize    that    the 
people  have  changed  and  are  detetm 
of  our  former  "big  shots"  are  like 
Revolution  who  could   never  see   tl 
old  order  was  gone  forever. 

STJPPOSE  THI   BIG-BUSITTESS 

They  are  continuously  denouncing 
the  Government  of  the  United 
Ing    about    Communists    wanting 
It   would   be  a  good   thing  for  theit 
Into  their  own  hearts,  consider  the  ir 
acts  are  either  patriotic  or  intelligent 

Suppose  the  big-business  men  of 
cooperate   with   the   Government 
thing  that  was  proposed.    That's 

VIOLENT     CimCISM     OF 

Some   of  this   violent   criticism 
good  men.  seems  to  be.  more  than 
able  practice.     I  have  been  around 
a   lot   of   big   talk   and   hatred 
I  have  had  nearly  all  of  them  tell 
the  President  was  all  right. 

It  is  apparently  unfashion.able  or 
to  do  to  speak   well  of  the 

For  5  solid  years  the  "big  shot" 
through    control   of   the   American 
denounced   the    President.      After 
crying,  and  bitter  denunciation  the5 
tlon.  with  nearly  all  their  prepared 
tlon  of   Ihe  President. 

So  the  President  finally  mentions 

And   then  these  men  gather   and 
heard  all  over  the  Nation  that  the 
If  I  were  not  talking  to  so  dignl 
were  not  a  Congressman.  I  would 

The    National    Chamber    of 
turers'  Asrociatlon.  and  various  otlier 
resenting  the  "big  shot"  lawyers  anf 
opposed   every   single   move   for 
by  the  Government  In  the  past  20 

They  even  did  it  when  Hoover  wai 


d  off.  a  new  bank  organized  at 

to  go  bankrupt  in  the  old 

toboggan   that   would   have 

Such  things,  I  must  remind 

before  Roosevelt. 

that  have  been  done  by  the 

literally  dozens  of  laws  pa.ss.^d 

ich   no  sensible   or  good   busi- 

But   if   we   read   the   papers 

btislnessmen  of  .Vnierica  must  be 

strongest  terms. 

BIp-SHOT    BUSINESSMEN' 

consider   the   position   of   the 

is   factually   true,    without    ex- 

the  "big  shot"  lawyers  and  the 

fluence  in  America  today  than 

lot  saying  this  for  the  poarpose 

a  statement  of  fact. 

With  that  group  bitterly  opposed 

pjrcent   of   the   newspapers   and 

President   was   overwhelmingly 


Into    a    little    of    the    history 

lawyers    gained    influence 

big   corporations.     This   was 

tlhe  last  50  years,  and  especially 

preceding   the   collapse    of   the 

Repression  came  the  "big  .=;hot" 

it.  of  course,  was  because  big 

old-time  groups  were  repudl- 

^trangely  enough,  most  of  this 

and    minds    of    130.000.000 

ined  not  to  go  back      Some 

Ijhe  aristocrats  aitcr  the  French 

e  change  nor  realize  that  the 
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NATIONAL    ORCANXZATIONS    OPPOSED 

Now,   one    pxjint   is   very   important 
applies  to  all  of  the  average  bus! 
ail  over  the  United  States  of  Amerlfca 
tions  and  these  "big  shot"  leaders 
the   average  man.     The  National 
mental  to  th?  local  chambers  of 
The  National  Manufacturers'  Associafc 
manufacturers    over    the    United 
detrimental  to  local  liberty  all  over 

Their  real  philosophy  is  based 
business  out  of  operation.  These 
perior  propaganda,  organization, 
minds,  by  control  of  the  radio, 
attemipt  to  jam  their  opinions  into 
United  States. 


SOMETIi  ES 


ATTACKS    ON    PRESIDENT 

Now.  under  our  Constitution 
please.     I   believe  that   the  Presideift 
times  deserves  It.     But  the  noisy  hoiccaust 
President  has  frequently  been  indecent 


EN   WOULD  COOPEILfTE'' 

the  President,  the  Congress. 
.  and  at  the  same  time  talk- 
overthrow  the  Government, 
to  look  into  themselves  and 
own,  and  see  whether  their 


Ir  stead 
Just 


I 


this  country  would  att-empt  to 

of   being   against   every- 

a  suggestion. 

QUITE     FASHIONABLE 

the  President,   at   least   from 

thing  else,  a  sort  of  fashlon- 

^oups  of  men  where  there  wa.9 

st   the   Pre.^iident.     Afterward. 

ifcie  privately  that  they  thought 
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not  the  socially  proper  thing 

of  our  country. 

lawyers,  both   individually  and 

Bar    Association,    have    bitterly 

5    solid   years'   yamnacring, 

get  ready  for  another  conven- 

speeches  with  more  denuncia- 


them. 

put  vip  a  squeal   that   can  be 
President  is  persecuting  them, 
a  ta"oup  of  gentlemen  and  I 
"Nuts!" 

the    National    Manufac- 

natlonal  organizations,  rep- 

"blg  shot"  businessmen,  have 

prdgre.^s   that   has   been   proposed 

5Jears 

In  there! 


nes  5men 


corunerce 


INTERESTS  OF  LOCAL  PBDPLE 

for   us  to   realize,    and   this 

lawyers,  doctors,  citizens 

These  "big  shot"  organiza- 

re  opposed  to  the  Interests  of 

amber  of   Commerce   is  detri- 

e  over  the  United  States. 

ion  is  detrimental  to  the  local 

The    Liberty    League    is 

the  United  States. 

big   business   running   little 

ig  shot"  organizations,  by  su- 

the    hiring    of    intelligent 

press,    national    advertising. 

Lhe  heads  of  the  people  of  the 
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INDECENT    AND    UNTAIH 

any(^ne  can  criticize  anybody  they 

should  be  criticized   and   at 

of  criticism  against  the 

unfair,  and  has  in  some 


ca.<=cs  been  of  .^uch  a  nature  that  It  cannot  even  be  repeated  by  any 
Sf If- respecting  man 

I  xould  not  favor  a  law  to  stop  people  from  paying  what  they 
please  about  the  President  or  anyone  else.  We  mu.st  preserve 
liberty  of  speech  and  press  at  all  costs;  but  certainly  some  people 
shotild  exerci.-e  a  l.tlle  restraint,  and  public  opinion  shr.uld  not 
fcivor  brutal  and  unfair  attacks  on  the  person  of  tlic  Prts.de:u  and 
h:.-^  family. 

But.  my  friends,  you  are  told  the  President  Is  tryi:.;;  to  de--troy 
the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court;  to  break  d'.wn  m.;-  lib- 
erties and  be  a  dictator.  Tlie  President  suggest.s  something  to 
Congre.ss.  and  immediately  up  goes  the  cry  of  "dictator."  But  we 
se<m  to  forget  that  when  Mr.  Hoover  was  there,  he  lost  hi.s  Job 
becau.>e  he  cu'cl  vt  Iricl  Congress.  As  for  the  PreMdent  being  a 
dilatator  becau--  :,'  ^\i^l;'^.st.'^  a  law,  that  is  nonsense.  b'"-r,iu.'^e  the 
Con=titution  ma/.p.s  it  hi.s  duty  to  go  beiore  Congress  from  ttnie  to 
time  to  make  sugge.stion.s  But  again,  one  says,  the  President  is 
trying  to  destroy  our  Supreme  Court. 

TVTHY  CHILD  IN  .fMERICA  KNOWS  SUPRFIME  COURT  IS  NOT  GIVEN  POWTR 
TO  DFCL.AJIE  ACTS  Of-  CONGRESS  UNCCNSTITLrnoNAL  IN  THE  CONSTI- 
TI'TTON 

So  we  might  look  in'o  the  actual  written  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  since  our  "constitutional  lawyers"  say  all  power  proceeds 
from  the  wTiting  of  the  Constitution  Merely  making  an  observa- 
tion, I  pKked  up  one  of  my  children  s  .M:hooi  books  the  other  day. 
used  by  millions  of  children,  and  here  is  what  It  says, 

•The  power  of  the  courts  to  declare  acts  of  Congre'^s,  or  acts  of 
State  leg!.>laturps.  unconstitutional  according  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  is  not  granted  m  the  Con.-titution."- -American  Gov- 
ernment.     iMagruder.) 

Of  course.  I  am  sure  you  have  all  read  the  Constitution  many 
times  and  already  know  this  is  true. 

Let  me  make  another  observation,  .something  for  bu.sinr.'y^men 
to  think  about:  Congre.ss  as  representatives  of  the  people  enact 
a  law.  For  several  years  there  is  a  runr.mg  fight  In  the  courts-- 
injunctions,  delays,  and  appeals.  During  that  time  bu.sine.ssmen 
do  not  know  what  to  do.  they  lose  money,  and.  worse,  lu.se  con- 
fidence. Let  me  give  an  instance  All  the  "big  shot"  Liberty  League 
lawyers  said  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  unconstitu- 
tional These  58  Liberty  Leaguers  told  tl;Plr  clients  to  violate  the 
law  merely  by  a-sserting.  before  the  Supreme  Court  had  acted,  that 
In  their  opini^-^n  the  act  did  not  follow  the  Constitution  And  so, 
at  their  suggestion,  the  law  was  violated  all  over  the  United  States. 
Also,  as  a  re.-ult  85  injunctions  were  granted  to  proh.blt  the  .set- 
tlement of  labor  disputes.  TTien.  as  a  direct  result  of  that,  came 
Uie  sit-down  strik'-'s  and  a  disrespect  for  the  law  of  the  Nation, 

WAGNER    LABOR    ACT    CONSTITTTION,*L    BEFORE    COURT    SAID    SO 

But  *o  the  surprise  cf  the  lawye-'s,  the  Supreme  Court  finally 
declared  the  act  constitutional.  My  friends,  the  law  had  been 
constitutional  all  the  time  Yet.  Iri  the  meantime,  for  about  2 
years,  the  law  had  been  treated  with  contempt  and  a.s  a  result 
there  was  busliipss.   labor,   and   industrial   anarchy. 

The  wholp  argument  on  this  Court  business  'is  based  on  the 
powers  a.ssumed  by  the  Court  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  uncon- 
stitutional Tbe  Court  should  not  invade  the  field  of  legisla- 
tion nor  pass  on  the  wi.^dom  of  the  art,s  of  Congress  The  t-p>t  of 
the  constitutionality  of  a  law  i.s  not  that  Judges  do  or  do  not  like  It. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  simply  invaded  thp  field  of  Ipglslation 
and  by  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "due  process  of  law"  have  de- 
clared laws  unconstitutional  for  no  othpr  reason  than  five  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  do  not  like  the  particular  law. 

Take  the  GufTev  coal  case.  The  coal  Statps  believed  the  law 
constitutional  and  wanted  It  declared  constitutional;  no  coal  miner 
wanted  it  knocked  out.  but  on  a  suit  framed  bv  one  relative  against 
another  the  court  >aid  the  act  violated  due'  process  of  law  and 
that  it  was  agaliL't  Sta'es'  righ-s  and  vio!at<^d  the  right  of  con- 
tract: It  was  held  a  mere  local  mattr-  although  it  involved  the 
Interstate  shipment  of  coal  across  48  S»ate  Im-^s!  The  Guffey  Coal 
Act  violated  no  liberty  of  the  .'American  p.-nplp.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  didn't  like  it.  so  they  kicked  it  out 

Since  that  time  the  Suprpme  Court  has  revprsed  Itself  numerous 
fmes  In  regard  to  the  Constitution.  Does  this  bring  stability''  So 
I  repeat  my  point:  It  Is  that  In  matters  of  legislative  policy  the 
Court  should  stay  out 

SUPREME    rCtJRT   CONTSOVERST    H.^S    r?;EN    GREAT    EENFjaT 

It  has  boen  said  that  great  harm  has  been  done  by  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  controversy.  That  Is  not  true,  since  this  is  a  demo- 
cratic country  and  discu.ssion  is  the  basis  of  cur  Government 

The  controversy  has  actually  done  a  great  deal  of  good:  First 
the  Supreme  Court,  has  reversed  it.self  in  several  cases  and "  in 
numerous  points  cf  law,  making  It  possible  for  the  country  to  be 
governed,  and.  second,  it  has  been  discovered  that  Judges  are 
human  and  that  they  play  politics,  go  to  church,  get  angry,  and 
are  just  like  us;  and,  third,  some  taboos  have  been  knockoci  over 
The  education  and  information  to  the  people  was  valuable  not- 
withstanding most  of  it  was  hysterical  misinformation  and  tl'e 
wrangling  over  false  symbols. 

It  goes  wlthotit  saying  that  any  man  with  an  ounce  cf  brains 
knows  we  m.ust  have  courts,  and,  p..s  far  as  that  is  concerned,  free 
and  independent  courts.  England  has  free  and  untrammeled  courts. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  them  They  operate  under  the  British  Con- 
Btitution.  which  is  ■'un^Titten";  but  liberty  is  protected  in  England 
quite  as  well  as  in  America,  And  yot  the  high  court  of  England 
cannot  declare  an  act  of  Parliament  void,  and  still  the  liberties  of 
the  people  are  protected. 

Why? 
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The  British  Constittition  Is  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
British  peui'le  and  members  of  Parliament  protect  the  constitu- 
tional nphus  of  the  pti:.ple  as  their  direct  representatives.  The 
trouble  i.s  some  of  our  good  Amerlciais  believe  our  Constitution 
ju.st  a  cioc undent  set  up  m  a  glass  showcase  and  that  If  you  do 
not  want  to  obey  a  law  to  hire  a  'constitutional"  lawyer  and  get 
it  knocked  out  because  of  a  glass-showcase  Constitution, 

WHAT  ARE  COURTS  FOR-.        ANSWER      LIBERTY  AND  ENFORCEME>rr 

I  'h'.nk  it  l'~  worth  whil'^.  since  we  arc  making  cb.servations,  to 
consider  what  courts  are  i>  *  They  are  first  for  the  cniorcement  of 
the  law,  the  enforcement  of  private  rights,  but  aLso  the  protection 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Mind  you,  courts  were  not  created 
for  the  purpc^c  of  breaking  down  laws  and  refuslEg  to  enforce  them, 
which  in  effect  Is  declaring  a  law  unconsi  Uutional. 

Now.  If  the  Supreme  Court  will  f>.-lIow  such  functions  and  also 
senie  conflicts  of  laws  and  declare  State  laws  imconstit'itional 
when  they  violate  the  Federal  Constitution,  they  will  have  plenty 
to  do  The  only  time  they  should  attempt  to  exercise  the  power 
to  declare  an  act  uncon.stitutional  is  when  some  act  of  Congress 
actually  violates  liberty  and  the  Constitution,  such  as  of  tlic  press. 
religion,  right  of  a.'^.sembly,  or  right  of  tr'al  by  jur3-.  They  should 
never  declare  the  arts  of  representatives  of  the  people  uncon.-titu- 
ti.jnal  simply  because  the  Court  didn't  like  the  way  the  repre.?rnta- 
tivcs  of  the  people  voted  and  enacted  into  law  for  the  people, 

EL-ROPE — <ONSTrrtmONS    FLEXIBLE    AND   OTHERWISE DICTATOitSHirS 

Here  I  should  like  to  offer  you  an  obseri-ation  that  the  countries 
of  Europe  that  had  elastic,  flexible  constitutions,  still  en1ov 
d.nn  rr:ic\  and  free  government.  Some  of  them  are  EnglancJ. 
France.  Swit/erland.  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Tlie  countries 
Which  had  inflexible  governments  and  absolute  laws  still  have  abso- 
lute governments  and  are  generally  consid<red  worse  and  more 
absolute.     They  are  Italy.  Russia,  and  Germany. 

There  are  other  things  which  arc  ol  great  importance  to  the 
bu.si^le^^.men  from  a  common-sonsc  viewpoint,  and  that  is  the 
pre^eivatioi.  of  ccnsiitutionul  civil  abeItlt^,  .Some  one  says.  Why 
shiiuld  we  protect  a  d..mi;r(i  riidical'  Tlie  .in^^wer  is,  that  political 
leaders  and  businessmen  d.d  not  protect  freedom  of  exprc^^sion  in 
Itaiy  and  Germany  and  all  citizens,  including  businessmen,  are 
no*   Viiiiiout  rights. 

The  only  way  we  can  preserve  democracy  is  by  actually  preserving 
the  civil  lilv-rties  granted  il^  under  the  Con.stitiition  "fhai  Is  of  as 
much  fuiidioniutal  importance  to  the  businessman  as  to  any  other 
citi/en. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  next  se.sslon  of  Congress  and  see  what  is 
coming  up.  Without  discussing  the  merits,  the  minimum-wage 
a:;d  maximum-hour  bill  will  surely  be  enacted  So  why  not  co- 
operate m  petting  a  good  law  passed?  Moreover,  if  this  law  is  en- 
acted it  should  be  enforced  by  the  court.s,  and  again  the  Supreme 
Court  should  not  enter  the  field  of  legislation  If  the  law  is  bad  it 
can  be  am.cnded  or  repealed  by  the  people  themselves  through  their 
cwri  representatives  in  Congre&s. 

Of  course,  every  law  that  concerns  labor  or  human  progress  Is 
always  denounced  as  something  that  will  bankrupt  business,  and 
concerning  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  It  is  said  that  it 
will  bankrupt  the  South  especially.  The  "big  shots"  of  England 
said  that  when  public  opinion  wantt-d  to  stop  children  7  vears  old 
from  working  13  hours  a  day  in  the  mills  of  Manchester:  it'was  said 
again  when  people  wanted  to  abolLsh  child  labor  in  America:  it 
wu'^  said  by  Judge  Gary  that  the  Steel  Trust  would  go  broke  if 
they  worked  their  men  any  less  hours  than  12  a  day. 

My  friends,  business  ha.s  not  gone  bankrupt,  and  as  the  advances 
are  made  In  society,  business  has  been  more  humane  and  has 
gotten  along  better  Therefore  I  appcpl  to  the  intelligent  public 
opinion  of  America  not  to  get  completely  aside  from  the  subject 
by  spending  time  denouncing  the  President  and  Congress,  but  to 
coe)]irrate  for  the  common  good.  We  will  then  have  well-considered 
laws  which  will  be  fair  to  both  business  and  labor  alike. 

SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT LETS     BLTLD     IT     TTP 

And.  speaking  of  the  Constitution,  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
been  declared  constitutional,  a.«  you  know  That  law  is  here  to 
stay.  If  this  law  is  made  to  apply  to  everyone,  to  have  few  excep- 
tions and  to  be  made  universal,  it  will  be  an  aid  to  business  in  the 
matter  of  stability  and  of  the  maintenance  of  purchasing  power. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  hope  that  some  day  strikes  will  be  obso- 
lete and  unnecessary.  In  the  meantime,  no  employer  and  no  em- 
ployee should  be  forced  Into  compulsory  arbitration,  as  Is  done  in 
Nazi  Germany.  But  If  strikes  are  eventually  to  be  eliminated  the 
National  Labor  Relations  law,  which  gives  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining,  shotild  be  maintained.  In  this  way  we  will  have  better 
Industrial  relations. 

FRENCH     ARISTOCRATS AMERICAN    DIEHARDS BLOOD    AND    BALLOT    REVO- 

LtTTIONS 

As  I  have  observed,  the  aristocrats  of  France  never  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  French  Republic.  And  if  you  will  look  at  history 
clearly,  you  will  see  that  the  same  thing  that  happened  in  Prance 
has  happened  to  America,  only  we  have  not  had  a  violent  revolu- 
tion. But  Just  as  certainly  as  in  France,  there  is  a  new  order  and 
a  change  in  the  minds  of  130.000,000  American  people. 

Therefore  the  sensible  businessmen  will  see  these  changes  and 
will  do  all  they  can  not  only  to  preserve  their  countr>-.  but.  by 
using  their  heads,  preserve  themselves.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  real  study  of  soil-con.servaticn,  social  security,  old-age  pen- 
sion, farm,  labor,  wage  and  hour,  housing,  banking,  axui  oUier 
Important  legislation. 


WORKINGMAN     OWES     RESPONSXBn.rTY    TO    BTTSINESS.    TOO 

If  Th;s  Ls  done,  indusiry  and  biisiness  will  And  the  American 
workuigmen  ready  to  co-.pera^e  Indeed,  wherever  I  have  gone 
talking  to  labor  groups,  I  have  always  told  them  thev  owe  responsi- 
bUuy,  skill,  and  hard  worrt  to  busme.^^s:  more  that  if  capital  has 
too  great  burdens  or  is  destroyed,  they  wiil  be  destroyed,  too  I 
ha\c  never  had  any  laboring  man  oouot  that.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can who  works  fully  understands  that. 

In  ,-peakinp  to  you  I  have  tried  to  show  vou  the  change  of  the 
time.<=:  nor  have  I  tried  to  persuade  you.  Neither  have  I  made  what 
IS  commonly  called  a  labor  spec-ch"  I  have  merely  told  you  what 
has  nar.pcned  and  is  lia].penlng  in  this  country,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  ah  i-on^ider  the  s.gns  of  the  times,  cooperate,  and  go  ahead 
tcgetner.     lApplausc.j  ^ 


The  Wn.^e  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  22,  1937 

Mr,  FORD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distinguished 
friend  Mr.  Dies,  of  Texas,  arose  in  this  House  last  week  and  in 
an  addrt  ss  that  reached  a  high  point  in  eloquence  and  frank- 
ne.ss  doffnded  the  Rules  Committee  for  ns  refusal  to  permit 
the  v:uPo  and  hour  bill  to  reacli  Uie  floor  of  th^s  Ho-ose, 

Now,  my  friends,  the  eloquent  and  distingu,.^hcd  gentle- 
man from  Texas  says,  with  a  force  and  vigor  and  sincerity 
that  cannot  be  questioned.  "We  aU  want  to  help  the  luidor- 
priviJcged  in  order  that  th-y  m.ay  have  something  of  the 
abundant  life." 

But.  my  eloquent  and  distinguished  friend  :s  fearful  that  a 
bill  attempting  to  grant  to  the  underpnvilered  a  40-hour 
week  and  a  40-cent  per  hour  mimm.um  wage  is  tin-American. 

May  I  ask  m.y  distinguished  friend  just  what  is  un-Ameri- 
can about  a  40-hour  week,  or  a  40-cent  per  hour  minim'um 
wage? 

Oh,  but  my  distinguished  friend  is  also  fearful  of  bureauc- 
racy. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  a  bureauc- 
racy. I  suppose  the  Federal  Trade  Com.mis.  ion  is  .a 
bureaucracy.  I  am  sure  the  Post  OSce  Department  is  a 
bureaucracy.    Would  my  distinguii>hcd  fr;end  abok-^h  Uic.^? 

What  my  dLstinguished  fnend  fears  mostly  \s  that  the 
great  majority  of  workers  who  up  to  date  have  not  been 
organized  in  labor  groups,  will  so  organize,  and  when  so 
organized  will  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  deal  with  the:r 
m;=ust.ers  and  insist  on  a  wage  in  excess  of  from  $3  to  $8  per 
week,  the  prevailing  wage,  according  to  Collier's  Weekly, 
a  good  Liberty  League  magazine,  in  certain  partt,  of  the 
Nation. 

What  he  professes  to  fear  Ls  the  bureaucracy  cf  a  new 
commission.  If  that  is  all  he  fears,  why  not  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor  and  lend  the  weight  of  h:s  personal  eloquence 
and  logic  to  placing  the  administration  of  this  law  in  hands 
other  than  a  commission,  or  in  the  hands  of  an  existing 
commission,  or  in  no  commis.'-ion  at  all. 

Now  it  may  be  true  that  there  are  some  Members  of  this 
body  who  do  not  wish  to  vote  on  this  measure  and  who 
hope  it  never  reaches  the  floor,  I  know  of  no  such  Members. 
It  may  also  be  true  and,  if  my  distinguished  friend  says  it  is, 
I  believe  him.  that  Members  of  this  body-  have  asked  his 
committee  to  kill  certain  bills.  The  object  being  to  enable 
them  to  avoid  voting  on  the  measures.  Tliank  God,  I  per- 
sonally have  never  had  any  such  scruples.  I  have  voted,  yes 
or  no,  on  every  measure  that  came  to  this  body— the  more 
controversial  the  measure  proved,  the  more  emphatic  my 
vote  for  or  against,  as  I  saw  it  was  good  or  bad. 

I  am  personally  as  much  perturbed  about  thL';  measure 
as  my  distinguished  friend  from  Texas.  But  unlike  hir.-.,  I 
am  anxious  that  it  come  bc^fore  this  body  for  full  and  free 
discussion.  I  signed  the  petition  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
committee,  not  because  I  consider  it  a  perfect  measure,  but 
because  I  am  in  complete  sympatliy  with  its  objecuves  and 
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hope,  when  it  reaches  the  floor 
will  decide  on  the  best  method 

But   I   do  want   my   distingiiished 
usual  bold  and  unequivocal  \^ 
lieve  that   a  40-hour  week 
and  that  40  cents  per  hour 
of  pay? 

Furthermore,  is  it  your  feajr 
your  opposition  to  these  mirim. 
hours,  that  prompts  your  opposition 
mum  hour  and  wage  bill? 

I   welcome   my   distinguished 
friend's  reply. 


The  Special  Se^ion  of  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  N 


EW 


iOve 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  HAMILTON 

NOVEMB  i2l 


Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker,  ur 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  inqlude 
tional  Broadcastmg  Co 
1937.  as  follows: 


der  leave  granted  to  extend  my 

my  address  over  the  Na- 

net)^ork  on  Friday.   November   19, 


H' 


th! 


ide  It 


The 

:o 

ce  'ta 
Comi  li 

lis 


ciis<  ussed 


so. 


I  have  a.sked  the  National 
In  order  to  make  some  observati 
session  of  Congress  that  met  in 
call  of  President  Roosevelt.     I  w 
because    no   Republican   Membei 
first  2  days  of  the  session  and  ev 
Istration   leaders   to   adjourn   t 
whole  week.     I  shall  discuss  thi 
In  my  remarks. 

No  one  knows  why  the  Presi 
slon  of  Congress,  and  if  he  kno^r 
mastake.     That  it  was  a  gigantic 
lowers  in  Congress  will  deny, 
essary,    and   without   reason    cr 
President  wanted  to  expedite 
was  to  arrange  to  have  the 
eign  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Mea 
have   legislation  ready  for  Ccn^ 
ses.'^ion  the  first  week  In  January 

The   special   session  will   be 
cerning  our  foreign  policy,  the 
the  Nf?w  Deal  economic  theories, 
vision,    and    Incrr-asing    unempl 
many   more,    will    be   openly 
presented  to  the  American  peopl 

When  the  Congress  is  not  in 
more  or  less,  to  himself,  and  bi 
chats  to  millions  of  people  can" 
honeyed  words.     When  Congress 
pubi.c  forum.  In  a  limited  degr^ 
propaganda  of  the  New  Deal  adrr 
New  Deal  policies  and  costly 
and  deserved  ridicule. 

I   have   known  for   some   time 
government  of  confusion,  bewild 
even  the  President  or   his  adv 
going.     But  if  there  was  any  do 
fair-minded   person  all  that  was 
total    collapse   of    the    huge 
met  on  November  15. 

The  last  session   of  Congress 
nothing  record,  won  the  u 
a  "bare  bones"  Congress  and  as 
many  years.     The  present  special 
scend  the  follies  and  blunders 
and  sheer  confusion  and  incom 

On  Monday  the  President's  m 
a  reading  clerk.     It  was  merely 
depression  by  attempting  to  pi 
and    business.     President    Roose 
business  depression  which  is  the 
financial  policies  and  experimen|;s 
passing  reference  to  the  need  of 
ness  that  ought  to  be  immediate 
modification   or  repeal  of 
undivided  surplus  tax  and  the 


Br  jadcasti 


inanimou 


cf 


^el 


destructi 


that  the  House  in  iLs  wisdom 
of  administration. 

fnend   to   say.   in   his 

ay,  do  you,  or  do  you  not.  be- 

a  fair   minimum   workweek 

a  fair  minimum  hourly  rate 


of  bureaucracy  only,  or  is  it 

lum  schedules  of  v,"ages  and 

to  the  so-called  mini- 

and  eloquent   and,  forceful 


■'  YORK 

REPRESENTATIVES 
r7iber  22.  1937  \ 


N  FISH,  OF  NEW  YORK    ON 
19.   1937 


ing  Co.  for  time  this  week 
3ns  in  connection  with  tho  special 
ashinston  on  November  15  at  the 
is  compelled  to  ask  for  radio  time 
was   permitted    to   .=;peak   on   the 
?ry  effort  was  made  by  the  admin- 
House    of   Representatives   for    a 
situation  more  m  detail  later  on 


insisted  on  callina;  an  extra  .ses- 

s  himself,  he  probably  rrgrets  his 

blunder  not  even  his  close.st  fol- 

idea  was  unsound  and  unn»;c- 

i?ic    from   the   begnming      If    r;;e 

in  legislation,  all   he  had  to  do 

ttees  on  Labor.  Agriculture.  For- 

begln  holding  hearings  so  as  to 

ess  when   it   convened   In  regular 


filed   with   political   dynamite   con- 

F^oosevelt  depression,  the  failure  of 

the  unbalanced   Bud:;et.   tax  re- 

o^ment.     All    of    these    issues,    and 

in   Congress   and   the   facta 

for  their  determination. 

ssion  the  President  has  the  stage, 

means  of  the   radio  and  fireside 

influence  their  sen'iments  by  his 

is  in  session  the  opposition  has  a 

,  that  can  offset  the  tremendous 

inistration  and  hold  the  fantastic 

up  to  pitiless  publicity 


ex  aerlments 


that   we   were   in    the   midst   of   a 

rment.  and  reprisal,  and  that  not 

5   knew   what   direction   we    were 

t  of  this  fact  in  the  mind  of  anv 

necessary   to  confirm   it   was  the 

■  c    controlled    Congress  that 


ascr 

3Ub 


Deniocratl 


on  Its   Ineffective,  futile,   and   do- 

s  condemnation  of  the  press  as 

the  most  incompetent  in  a  great 

session  apparently  will  even  tran- 

the  last,  both  through   Inaction 

pjetency  of  leadership. 

was  read  to  the  Congress  by 

n  attempt  to  alibi  the  New  Deal 

the   blame  on   private  industry 

It    is   solely    respon.'^ible    for    the 

direct  result  of  his  economic  and 

He   did,   however,   make  some 

tax  revision,  a  concession  to  busi- 

y  followed  up  by  Congre-ss  In  the 

"ve  business  taxes  such  as  the 

capital-gains  taxes. 


la  ;e 


For  a  moment  It  looked  as  if  the  retreat  from  Moscow  collectiv- 
ism and  bureaucratic  control  had  begun,  But  no  such  luck. 
Speaker  B.\nkhead  and  Senator  Barkley,  the  majority  leader  in 
the  Senate,  predicted  that  a  revision  of  taxes  would  have  to  wait 
on  other  legislation.  In  other  words,  while  Rome  burned  the 
Congress  continued  to  fiddle  In  the  utmost  confusion  without  any 
legislative  program  or  any  business  to  consider  In  all  fairness, 
a  large  .-hare  of  the  blame  must  rest  on  the  Presidf-nt  for  he  in- 
sisted on  the  extra  session  against  the  will  of  n.(»t  Members  of 
Congress. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  depression;  we  are  actually  In  a 
serious  depression.  Thirty  billions  of  dollars  worth  or  value 
of  securities  on  the  stock  exchange  were  wiped  out  in  the  last  2 
montiis  Another  $30,000,000,000  has  been  wiped  out  in  th»-  value 
of  unlisted  securities,  in  real  estate,  mortizai^es.  and  si)  on  TItIs 
does  not  mean  .-imply  that  the  rich  man  lias  lost  half  of  his  for- 
tune or  half  of  his  security  values  or  that  the  middle  clas^  have 
lost  half  of  their  security  values.  It  means  the  beginning  of  a 
vicious  circle.  It  m.eans  that  the  rich  man  will  stop  his  activities, 
that  he  will  curtail  his  expenditures,  and  stop  putting  money  into 
business  ventures.  It  means  that  the  man  of  moderate  means  w.U 
cease  buying  automobiles. 

The  man  who  is  really  hit  hardest,  the  one  who  sufTers  most.  Is 
the  wage  earner.  He  loses  hie  Job  in  the  steel  mills,  which  today 
are  operating  at  only  35  percent  of  production  rapacl'y  He  loses 
his  job.  or  is  put  on  part  time,  or  his  pay  is  reduced  Tlie  wage 
earner  is  the  main  sufferer.  It  is  not  tho.se  in  the  higher  brackets 
of  income  taxes  but  the  wage  earners  whote  very  livelihood  and 
that  of  their  families  that  are  endangered. 

T"nis  is  a  Roosevelt  depres.slon.  The  last  depre.-  sion  was  brnucrht 
about  by  overspeculatlon,  but  not  so  this  depress. on.  Ttus  has 
been  brought  about  by  unsound  and  unecou'i.mic  laws  and  by 
raciical  and  sociali.stlc  laws  which  have  been  rushed  through  Con- 
gress that  have  destroyed   business  confidence. 

Tliere  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  country  of  ours  It  is  still 
the  best  country  in  the  world  in  which  to  live  The  only  slnsle 
thing  that  is  wrong  is  that  confidence  has  been  deliberately  de- 
stroyed by  the  New  Deal  administration,  which  has  bnaieht  on 
this  depression  Just  as  chickens  come  home  to  roost  Tlie  admin- 
istration IS  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  unsound  economics,  of  un- 
sound laws,  of  coUectivK-m.  and  of  socialism.  I  pray  to  God  that 
we  ar-^  on  the  retreat  today  from  Moscow,  collectivism,  and  class 
l.atred  The  frightened  New  Dealers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
connd»r.re  and  employment  by  business  enterprise  is  cue  and 
In.-eparable 

The  first  thing  Congress  did  on  reconvening  In  extraordinarv 
session  was  to  notify  the  President  that  it  was  readv  to  proceed 
v.ith  business;  but.  lo  and  behold,  there  was  no  bu.-incss  t'.  pro- 
ceed with,  except  a  discussion  of  the  President's  message.  That 
was  the  last  thing  the  Democrats  wanted.  ^^Tiereupon  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  sought  to  adjourn  the  House  for  3  davs  and  only 
by  most  strenuous  efforts  the  handful  of  Republican's  succeeded 
in  compelling  the  Hou.-e  to  meet  the  next  day.  Again  the  same 
procedure  was  attempted,  and  no  Republican  was  permitted  to 
.■-peak  or  even  to  di.«cuss  the  President's  message  or  anvthlng  else. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  a  great  deliberative  body,  waa 
turned  into  a  kind  of  Fascist  Congress  and  the  opposition  was 
gagg°d  and  muzzled  by  every  parliamentary  device  I  deplore 
such  arrogant  and  un-American  practices.  The  only  rights  and 
privileges  left  to  the  minority  members  Is  the  right  of  free  discus- 
sion, free  debate,  and  free  speech.  But  even  these  fundamental 
minority  rights  were  Ignored,  and  all  requests  to  speak  were 
denied,  and  again  an  attempt  wa,s  made  to  adjourn  the  House 
for  3  days  and  again  the  minority  refused  to  consent  to  more  than 
a  1-day  adjournm.ent.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  asked  for  time 
from  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  which  was  generously  granted 
so  that  the  public  might  know  the  facts. 

The  attitude  of  the  Republicans  was  simply  that  we  are  n  arlv 
to  transact  business  and  to  debate  the  Issues,  but  if  thf  rf^  is  no 
business  to  consider,  let  us  adjourn  and  go  home  On  the  third 
day,  however,  under  relentless  criticism  from  the  press  and  Includ- 
ing many  Dem<3cratic  Members  of  Contrress,  the  administration 
leaders  recanted  and  graciou.'sly  permitted  the  Republicans  to  take 
the  fio,^r  to  denounce  the  failure  of  the  administration  to  put  Into 
effect  the  neutrality  bill  and  comply  with  the  law  of  the  land  and 
the  will  of  Congress  and  the  American  people 

Tlie  neutrality  law  was  to  go  into  effect  whenever  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  foreign  nations,  and  if  the  President  has  not  vet 
been  notified  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  that  a  state  of  war  exi<-ts 
in  China  he  had  better  get  a  new  Secretarv. 


If  the  Presidmt,  by  repudiating  and  nuUifving  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, permits  arms  ammunition,  and  imulements  of  war  to  be  car- 
ried on  American  .'^hlps  to  Canton.  China,  and  the.se  ^hip=;  are 
seized  by  Japan^-se  warships,  our  honor  will  be  Impu^-ned  and 
we  might  be  forced  into  war  with  Japan  If  such  an  incident 
should  arise,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Prt'sident  to  carry  out 
the  law  of  the  land  a  dangerous  species  of  fa.srism  and'  we  he- 
com.e  involved  in  a  war  with  Japan,  then  President  Roospvclt 
would  be  solely  responsible  and  ought  to  be  impoached  for  caus- 
ing war  with  Japan  through  the  violation  cf  an  act  of  Conc^ress 
and  a  mandate  from  the  American  people.  So  much  for  interna- 
tional i.'isues. 

Among  the  issues  I  propose  to  studv  ard  discu.ss  In  Congress  is 
the  misuse  of  the  funds  paid  by  w.ige  earners  for  .social  .security. 
and  by  home  owners  for  mutual  morteage  insurance,  which  the" 
administration  has  been  appropriating  for  current  running  ex- 
penses of   the  Government.     I  am  inclined  to  the  viewpoint   that 
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American  wa^t'  earners  and  home  owmrs  are  being  "py^iped  '  and 
that  the  Con^res^  should  ir.unediate  legi.-late  to  safeguard  thnr 
payment.-  for   both  bocial  .security   and  mortgage  insurance. 

I  also  propose  to  study  the  question  of  reducing  the  interest 
payments  by  home  ov.ners  to  the  Government  from  5  to  3  percent. 
It  obviously  does  not  cost  the  Government  as  much  as  3  percent 
to  borrow  money.  Tliis  Is  highly  important,  and  I  know  of  noth- 
ing that  is  m.ore  vital  than  to  keep  American  citizens  m  their  own 
homes,  as  that  1.-.  the  best  way  to  curb  radicalism,  socialism,  and 
communism  For  ih,it  reason.  I  urge  a  building  program  backed 
by  the  Go\ernmcnt  but  carried  out  by  pi  r.  ate  industry  to  build 
a  million  bonus  for  wage  earners,  r.ot  to  exceed  $5,000,  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  big  centers  of  population. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Congress  should  do  is  to  safeguard 
the  payments  made  by  American  wa«e  earners  for  social  security. 
home  mortgage  insurance,  and  railroad  pensions,  which  are  now 
being  diverted  to  pay  for  New  Deal  projects  I  offer  the  following 
constructive  program  to  restore  confidence  and  stop  the  depression 
before  it  gets  worse: 

(I)   Balance  the  Budget  by  putting  our  financial  house  in  order 

(2  I    Repeal  or  modify  the  undistributed-proiits  tax. 

(3)  Repeal  or  modify  the  capital-gains  tax. 

(4)  Reduce  rather  than  increase  taxes  by  practicing  national 
economy. 

(5)  Restore  the  American  markets  to  the  products  of  American 
farms  and   factories. 

(6)  Stop  inciting  class  hatred,  promoting  collectivism,  and  gov- 
ernmental competition  with  private  business. 

(7i  Encourage  by  a  few  words  and  by  manifest  acts  American 
business  to  make  reasonable  profits,  to 'expand,  and  to  help  put 
American  wage  earners  back  to  work. 

Tlie  first  concern  of  the  administration  should  be  to  put  our 
financial  house  in  order.  Nothing  could  accomplish  more  to  restore 
bu.'finess  confidence,  encourage  new  enterprise,  and  provide  a  sound 
foundation  for  recovery  and  prosperity  If  this  is  not  done,  nothing 
can  save  the  ship  of  state  Irom  the  inevitable  shoals  of  inflation, 
repudiation,  bankruptcy,  and  financial  chaos,  and  bring  about 
further  unemployment. 

After  all  these  years  of  depression  the  people  are  entitled  to  po 
forward  to  better  time'  and  break  all  records  of  economic  well- 
being  and  prosperity.  Tliis  can  bo  done  if  onlv  the  heavv  hand  of 
our  bureaucratic  Government  at  Washington  is  "withdrawn  from  the 
throat  of  business.  Surely  confidence  would  soon  be  restored  and 
the  birthright  of  every  able-bodied  American  to  permanent  em.ploy- 
nient  would  be  n  alized  and  our  wage  earners,  scorr.mg  relief,  wou'ld 
b(^  able  to  adequately  provide  fc^r  their  own  families  and  give  them 
the  opportunities  of  life  to  which  all  American  citizens  are  entitled. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Monday  night  I 
delivered  over  the  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
a  short  address  on  the  prospective  work  of  the  extra  session. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  brleflv  this 
evening  on  the  work  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress  which  has 
met  today  to  consider  the  program  for  which  the  President  called 
it  Into  extraordinary  session.  It  Is  always  hazardous  to  predict 
what  Congress  may  or  may  not  do  within  any  given  time.  Unlike 
the  extraordinary  sessions  of  most  State  legislatures,  which  are 
lirmted  to  the  consideration  of  svibjects  set  out  by  the  CJovernor  in 
the  call  for  an  extra  session.  Congress  is  as  free  to  take  up  in  an 
extra  session  any  matter  not  Included  in  the  President's  program 
as  it  would  be  in  a  regular  session. 

However,  there  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  Congress  will  not 
at  once  begin  to  consider  the  program  outlined  by  the  President, 
subject  to  special  exceptions  as  may  have  been  previously  ordered 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Congress. 

I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  preeminent  question  which 
actuated  the  call  for  this  special  session  was  the  necessly  for  farm 
legislation. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the  fundamental  occu- 
pation not  only  of  this  Nation  but  of  practically  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.     There  Is  scarcely  an  industry  or  an  activity  in  which 


the  people  of  An-erica.  or  of  the  world  encare  that  does  not  baslcly 
depend  upon  the  production  of  things  tliat  come  from  the  ground 
either  In  the  foim  of  crops  of  various  kinds  or  in  the  form  of 
mm.'Tal  or  other  deposits  which  must  come  from  Mother  Earth  I 
think  It  may  be  conceded  that  without  a  sound  agriculture  that 
otters  Its  rewards  to  those  engaged  in  farming  and  the  toil  which 
uiej,  put  rorth  m  agriculiurai  pursuits,  there  cannot  be  anv  Ken- 
uine  or  perniancnt  prosperitv  ir.  the  Nation 

^d■,'^^^'^J'^T  recount  the  condition  of  .American  agriculture  in 
1932  or  1933,  nor  the  efforts  put  forth  by  this  administration  to 
make  agencies  of  the  Governm.ent  available  to  the  farmer  in  guld- 
ne  him  to  a  m.ore  solid  foundation  and  greater  satisfaction  v^ith 
the  re.sult  of  his  efforts.  That  the  policies  adopted  bv  this  i^dmin- 
istration  wer^  enormously  beneficial  to  the  larmer  as  a  whole  no 
one  can  dispute.  It  is  unnecessary  to  claim  that  the  great  ad- 
vance m  the  price  of  farm  products  and  in  the  increase  in  the 
farmers  incom.e  has  been  .solely  due  to  the  i>olicies  of  this  admm- 
i.stration.  But  that  they  have  contributed  materiallv  to  the 
advancement  of  the  farmer's  welfare  is  bevond  rrasonnbfe  dispute 

In  1933  the  condition  of  the  whole  countrv  from  an  agricultural 
industrial,  economic,  social,  and  financial  wehare  was  .-^^  precarious 
that  many  emergency  mea.sures  were  nece.ssarv  m  order  that  the 
process;  of  rebuilding  might  be  immediatelv  betrir  A^  a  re^^ul* 
for  more  than  4  years  we  saw  a  gradual  recoverv  from  the  depths 
or  the  depression,  and  we  saw  a  verv  large  measure  of  rehabi  Ita- 
t.on  in  agriculture  and  industry. 

Because  of  the  increa.'^e  in  the"  farmer's  income  he  en  loved  greater 
purchasing  power  which  was  reflected  in  major  Industrial  produc- 
tion, In.salable  .surpluses  were  reduced  bv  the  pohcv  of  croo 
regulation  and  control,  which  automaticallv" brought  the  p-^cc;  of 
farm  products  within  reasonable  reach  of  a  poir.t  whce  the  fa-rer 
could  afford  to  produce  his  crops  The  question  of  fa-m  Ipc'^a- 
tion  IS  not  political  m  a  partisan  sense.  For  manv  vrar^  bo'h 
Dernocrat  and  Republican  Parties  have  declared  the  farm  problem 
n^.S'.rlJ^^'"!^^  and  have  promised  to  deal  with  it  as  a  national 
problem,  and  In  looking  for  means  bv  which  to  deal  with  it  thev 
have  both  promised  to  inaugurate  a  permanent  policv  cf  r-on 
regulation  and  control  so  as  to  gage  production  more  m  proportion 
to  consumption  at  home  and  salabUity  in  the  markets  of  the  world 

Every  student  of  agriculture  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  1=  follv 
deliberately  and  consistently  to  produce  more  agricultural  products 
than  we  can  consume  or  sell.  pi<.^uL.j5 

^^•hen  surpluses  are  produced  that  can  neither  be  con'^umed  ror 
sold,  there  are  only  two  alternatives.     We  must   either  curtail   'he 

production  of  surpluses  or  run  the  risk,  after  a.ssumirg  the  cer- 
tainty that  by  dumping  these  surpluses  on  the  home  market  we 
will  depress  the  prices  to  the  fam:ier  to  such  a  low  ro^nt  t>-R»  hn 
cannot  produce  them  at  a  profit.  This  situation  d"r.n^p.«p^'  .V.'i, 
ctilture.  di.scouraees  the  farmer,  results  in  a  larger  indebtedne«"--rd 
1929  to^'lSr^  ""^  mortgages  on  the  scale  which  we  witnessed  from 

^r  ''J''.^''^r  ^^  ''''°*'^  '^''  ^'^^'a^lon  that  the  la.-^t  session  of  Con- 
gress, both  the  House  and  Senate,  passed  resolutions  committing 
them  to  the  enactment  of  permanent  farm  legislation  whether  we 
were  called  into  extra  session  or  waited  for  the  convening  of  'he 
regular  session  In  January.  cx^iiig  u.    ...e 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  In  some  sertions  of  the  country-  the 
farmers  are  already  beginning  to  prepare  their  soil  for  next  vear's 
crops,  and  in  view  of  the  necessity  that  whatever  machirerv  fit  ud 
.sha.l  be  geared  to  operate  on  the  production  and  distribution  of 
next  year.s  crops,  the  President  has  seen  fit  m  his  wisdom  to  call  us 
Into  extraordinary  session  to  deal  with  this  subject 

We  all  admit  that  this  is  the  most  important  cuesticn  before  the 
IfJ^Z'^l':"''^'  ^^f^'^^-  ^  It  is  a  subject  that  required  most  careful 
e.\am.n.aion  and  investigation,  and  the  most  intense  and  thought- 
ful consideration  m  order  that  we  may  approach  the  subject  In 
uisdom  and  candor  with  full  realization  of  the  enormitv  of  thj 
problem  which  faces  us.  " 

During  lean  years,  when  nature  Is  unkind  to  apriculture  anrf 
either  by  a  poor  season  or  for  other  reasons  the  vield  of  the  vnl 
s  curtailed  the  necessity  for  Federal  action  in  the  wav  of  legisla- 
tion Is  proportionately  lessened  But  in  dealing  with  agricul- 
ture as  a  national  problem,  we  must  deal  with  u  over  a  period 
of  years  and  not  according  to  the  particular  phase  that  m.av 
attend  the  growth  of  a  single  crop.  But  when  nature  turns  out 
to  be  most  bounteous  and  generous  in  the  vield  per  acre  so  that 
a  given  num.ber  cf  acres  In  1  year  may  produce  an  exceptional 
yield  so  as  to  increase  beyond  expectation  the  production  of  anv 
specific  crop  such  as  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  other  spe- 
cific productions,  we  are  at  once  faced  with  the  necessitv  of  so 
working  out  our  agricultural  economy  as  to  make  it  nece.ssarv 
for  the  farmer  to  suffer  unduly  beciiuse  of  either  u.o  small  or 
too  great  a  production  of  the  crops  necessarv  to  sustain  the  life 
of  our  people. 

It  so  happens  that  during  the  current  year,  there  has  been  an 
unusually  favorable  crop  season.  There  has  been  a  greater  vie'd 
per  acre  than  has  occurred  in  a  niimber  of  years,  and  while  we 
cannot  assume  that  this  unusual  bountv  on  the  part  of  nhtu^e 
will  continue  from  year  to  year,  we  are  compelled  to  assume  the 
obligation  to  which  we  have  heretofore  committ<>d  ourselves  of 
enacting  legislation  that  will  guide  American  agriculture  in  the 
process  of  attempting  to  lift  the  standards  of  prices  and  of 
profit  to  a  level  that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  feei  rea'^cnably  sure 
that  he  will  prosper  over  a  period  of  years  in  the  production  of 
his  crops.  The  situation  which  confronts  us  today  is  the  result 
in  part  of  overproduction  in  mrny  of  the  basic  crops  of  the  farm. 
We  will  harvest  the  largest  crop  of  cotton  in  the  history  of  the 
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Nation      The  production  of  wheat 
bushels   greater   than   the   average 
years.     The  prcduciion  of  corn,  t< 
has  b€cn  in  like  proportion. 

No    individual    farmer    can    re 
ncr   Siate    alone   can    attempt    t 
growing   State   or   tobacco-grcwln 
or   corn -growing   State,   wo'old    b< 
or  curtailment  unless  It  had  the 
legislature    producing    the    same 
such    assurances   can    be    obtained 
the  people  capable  of  dealing  w 
the  National  Government. 

We   have   met   in  extraordinary 
that    problem   before   the   Christ 
Agriculture    in    both    Hoxise    and 
weeks    upon    legislation    fulfiUm 
easy  thing  to  write  such  a  meas 
plications   in   the   attempt   to  set 
for  the  effective  control  of  asr 
antee  rhe  fulfillment  of  the  objei 
the   pitfalls   which   sometimes 

I  have  no  doubt  that  within 
and  Senate  the  appropriate  comih 
hensive  and  constructive  measure 
fluctuations    in    the    prices   of    f 
haphazard    and    uneconomic    co 
agriculture  for  a  long  period  of 

GO^TRNMENT 

One  of  the  important  questio 
this    extraordinary    session    is    t 
mcnt  departments. 

From  time  immemorial  Cong 
missions   and  agencies  for  the 
pase  made  necessary  by  the  rap 
lean  social  and  industrial  life, 
and  com.missions   have  been   set 
from  the  control  or  supervision 
retically  they  were  supposed  to 
dent.     There  are  more  than  130 
less   irresponsible  agencies   floati^^g 
more  tail  than  head.     Congress 
them  was  created  that  it  was 
cated   an   assortment   of   Federal 
of  departments  as  actually  existed 
result  there  is  great  duplication 
much  waste  of  time  and   money 
As  a  result  of  the  President's 
special  committees  were  created 
mental  reorganization.     LxDng  an^ 
open  and  executive  sessions  wer 
has  already  passed  two  measure^ 
endar  encompassing  the  reforms 
Senate  committee  reported  an  orfin 
the  whole  field,  and  that  meas 
for  action  when  taken  up  by  th 
be  speedily  considered  and  passed 
I  have   every  reason   to   believe, 
the  speedy  consideration  of  this 
of   greater   efficiency   and   consid 
Government  itself  bu»-  in  setting 
whirh  will  be  helpful  in  the  coond 
Government  and  private  enterpri 
cooperation. 


session  to   attempt   to  deal   with 

holidays.     The   Committee   on 

Senate    have    been    at    work    for 

this    obligation.     It    is    not    an 

ure,  because   there  are  many  cr,m- 

up   the    machinery  or   the   policy 

tural  production  so  as  to   guar- 

tives  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 

t   the    congressional    puthw.iy. 

next  few  days  m  both  the  House 

ittees  will  bring  forth  a  compre- 

that  will  eliminate  the  hazardous 

rm    products    resulting    from    the 

editions    which    have    surrounded 

m.e. 

EORGANIZATIO>J  I 

IS  for  which   the  Presidfint   called 
reorganization    of    the    Govcrn- 
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amenc  ments 


One   of  the  important  purposes 
us  into   extra  session   is  the 
so-called   wase   and   hour   legisl 
cf  Representatives. 

This  measure  passed  the  Sen 
again  come  before  the  Senate  fc 
by  the  House   with  such 
to  adopt. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  n 
the  United  States.     This   number 
vate     industry    and    Government 
7,000,000    men.      But    even    this 
large   to  constitute  anything 
tlon  in  the  social  and  economic 
function  to  attempt  to  assess 
emploj-ment.     We  are  naturally 
the  Government  has  been  able 
of  the  millions  of  people  who 
of  work.     We  have  glorified  the 
to  and  have  erected  monuments 
Invent  some   device   by  which 
In  the  production  of  the  articl 
human  life.     And  in  this  proce^ 
fate  of  the  millions  who  were 
ery.     I  do  not   decry  the  mach 
turn  back  the  hands  of  time 
of  another  generation.    But  If 
can  people  and  the  labor-saving 
has   been   a   benefit   to   organize^ 
must  find  a  way  to  do  Justice 
by  afTording  them  an  opjjortunit^ 
support  themselves  and  their 
ards  of  living. 


for  1937  was  nearly  300  000.000 

production   for   the    last   4   or   5 

bacco,  rice,  and  other  basic  crops 


ate    this    situation.     No    coimty 
regulation    because    no    cot  ten- 
State,   or   wheat-growing    State, 
willing   to   attempt   any   control 
assurance  that  every  o'her  State 
crops    would    do    the    same.     No 
Therefore   the   only   agency   of 
th  these  problems  as  a  whole   is 


has  created  new  bureau.^,  rom- 

plishment  of  some  specific  pu'-- 

y  developing  comple.Klty  of  Amer- 

FYequently  the.se  boards,   bureaus, 

up   as   independent   atrencies   free 

any  exi,'=ting  Department,     Thco- 

directly  responsible  to  the  Pre^i- 

Df  these  independent  and  more  or 

around   like   Haley'^   kite,   with 

did  not  realize  when  each  one  of 

up  almost  as  large  and  compli- 

agencies  outside   the   Jurisdiction 

withm  the  departments      As  a 

effort  among  many  of  them  and 

due  to  the  lack   of  coordination. 

to  Congress  in  its  last  session 

both  Houses  to  consider  govern- 

thoughtful  con.sideration  m  both 

held,  and  as  a  result  -he  House 

and  has  two  others  on   its  cal- 

suggested  by  the  President      The 

ibus  reorganization  bill  covering 

is   now   on   the   calendar   ready 

;  Senate.     That  this  measure  will 

before  the  end  of  the  extra  .se.s.sion 

and   it   will   be  our  duty   to   urge 

measure  not  only  In  the  interest 

Table   econoniy    in   operitmg   the 

an  example  to  private  enterprise 

nation  of  thc-se  functions  where 

ite  will  operate  in  harmony  and  in 
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LABOR 


at  its  last  session  and  will  not 

r  action  until  it  has  been  pa.-sed 

as  the  House   may  see   fit 


eajrly  15.000.000  unemployed  m.en  in 

has  been  reduced  by  both  pri- 

assistance     to    something     like 

reduced    number    is    entirely    too 

other  than   an   unwholesome   condi- 

life  of  the  Nation.     It  Is  not  my 

tie  reasons  for  this  contimued  un- 

[rateful  for  whatever  contribution 

\o  make  toward  the  reemployment 

^ere  out  of  work  and  are  still  out 

inventor.     We  have  sung  praises 

in  honor  of  the  man  who  could 

htuman   labor   might   be   eliminated 

Iqs  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of 

we  have  perhaps  forgotten  the 

cjisplaced  by  labor-saving  machln- 

ne   age,   nor   would   I   attempt   to 

l6  reinstate  the   primitive  methods 

tjie  Inventive  genius  of  the  Ameri- 

machinery  which  it  has  produced 

society,    then   organized   society 

lo  those  who  have  been  displaced 

to  work  in  order  that  they  may 

failles  according  to  decent  stand- 


for  which   the   President   called 

question  of   labor   as   involved   m   the 

ion    now   pending    ir.    the   House 


It  may  be  thi'  we  have  reached  the  t'vr.e  when  we  must  find 
a  way  by  which  fair  distribution  among  those  av;r.lah!e  for 
work,  whatever  work  is  necessary  In  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  great  bulk  of  luxuries  and  necessities  which  arc  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  must  be  made  And 
we  must  find  a  way  to  employ  these  people  at  a  wage  sufficiently 
high  to  euabU"  them  to  live  according  to  decent  American 
sta::dards 

The  Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  bill  which  pa.'^sed  tl,':^  Sf^n- 
ate  at  its  last  session  and  is  now  pending  in  'he  Hm.'ie  of  Repre- 
s«-'ntatives  with  a  favorable  report  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
IS  designed  in  part  to  accomplish  this  result.  It  would  be  super- 
human to  expect  that  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation  can  be  evolved 
in  view  of  all  the  difficulties.  But  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
It  may  be,  in  its  essential  provisions,  enacted  before  the  end  of 
this  exiraordinary  session. 

ANTILTNCHINC   STLL 

While  It  was  not  one  of  the  subjects  specifically  mentioned  In 
the  President's  call  for  an  extra  session,  probalily  because-  tlie 
House  had  already  passed  the  bill  and  the  Senate  had  made  it 
a  special  order  for  the  next  session,  whether  it  be  extraordinary 
or  regular  session,  the  antllynchlng  bill  will  beyond  any  question 
of  doubt  be  considered  and  in  all  probability  enacted  before  tiie 
end  of  the  present  session  that  has  Just  begun. 

The  subject  of  lynching  has  for  generations  been  one  of  the 
qtiestions  to  which  our  Nation  has  given  most  thoughtful  atten- 
tion, and  various  efforts  have  been  made  to  curb  this  nation. il 
blot  upon  our  escutcheon.  While  men  may  differ  as  to  the  formula 
of  any  remedy  proposed,  no  one  can  deny  the  effects  of  this  un- 
fortunate disregard  for  the  orderly  processes  of  government  in  the 
prosecution  of  crime.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  House 
overwhelmingly  adopted  a  measure  designed  to  curb  the  unlawful 
lynching  of  persons  charged  with  or  suspected  of  crime,  and  by  a 
special  order  entered  in  the  Senate  at  'he  la.>^t  session  this  m'^as- 
ure  automatically  follows  farm  legislation  and  will  undoubtedly 
bo  pa.ssed  In  the  Senate  when  voted  upon  by  a  large  majority. 
I  a.'^sume  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  there  will  be  n'  t  only 
no  effort  to  escape  the  obligation  which  the  Senate  voluntarily 
took  upon  itself  to  consider  th's  measure,  but  I  think  I  am  justi- 
fied in  assuring  all  those  interested  in  it  that  ever>-  effort  will  b« 
made  to  keep  this  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  extra  session  Just  begun. 

REGIONAL    PLANNING 

The  subject  of  regional  planning  for  the  ccnservaticn  of  our 
natural  resources  is  one  which  for  a  long  time  has  given  serious 
concern  to  far-sighted  men  and  women. 

We  have  great  natural  resources  in  soil  and  timber  and  ;n  tl^e 
streams  which  dram  our  country.  And  we  have  been  compelled 
to  look  with  dismay  upon  the  wasteful  destruction  of  the  fertility 
of  our  soil,  and  the  decimation  of  our  forests  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  any  coordinated  system  by  which  to  utilize  the  flnwin;^ 
water  of  our  streams  and  make  them  serviceable  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation  The  President  has  recommended  the  creation  of 
seven  regions  covering  the  whole  country  and  encompassing  the 
most  important  of  our  navigable  streams  and  water.-^heds  in  order 
that  a  long-term  program  may  be  worked  out  by  which  the  forces 
of  nature  may  be  harnessed  and  preserved  not  only  for  the  serv- 
ice and  enjoym.ent  of  the  present  generation,  but  in  order  that 
we  may  hand  this  heritage  of  ours  down  to  future  generations  not 
impoverished  but  enriched  so  that  increasing  populations  may 
find  it  possible  to  live  upon  It  in  happiness  and  comfort.  These 
proposals  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  In  charge  of  this  legislation  But  I  have  evpty 
reason  to  believe  and  expect  that  immediate  consideration  will  be 
given  to  this  svibject  by  the  committ*  es  of  both  He  uses  und  that 
Congress  will  promptly  enact  legislation  rrenting  tho  lux-essarv  ma- 
chinery and  surveying  conditions  within  each  region  and  recom- 
mending to  the  President  and  to  Congress  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  accom.plish  the  great  purposes  which  are  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  upon  this  subject. 

T,\XATtON 

Another  =ubject  which  will  receive  consideration  but  which  In 
my  Judgment  cannot  be  finally  acted  upon  by  this  extra  se.ssion 
of  Congress   is   that   of  taxation 

Our  Federal  tax  laws  are  intricate  They  are  the  result  of 
periodic  and  sometimes  sporadic  amendments  enacted  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  general  conditions  with  respect  to  publi";  revenue 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  depression  through  which  we 
have  gone.  Congress  cannot  revamp  the  tax  laws  in  the  period  of 
a  week  or  a  month.  Hasty  tax  legislation  might  create  more  diffi- 
culties than  it  cures.  The  President  discu.ssed  this  subject  m  his 
message  today,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  several 
weeks  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  eiving  earnet^t  consideration  to  this  question 
and  has  held  hearings  upon  it  seeking  both  expert  and  lay  advice 
with  reference  to  it.  Under  the  Constitution  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  originate  all  taxation  laws  enacted  by  Congress. 
Until  the  House  has  reported  and  passed  a  bill  and  has  sent  it  to 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  h.as  no  constitutional  power  to  initiate 
revenue  legislation,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  or  the  House  it.self  would  report  or  pass  a 
bill  that  had  not  received  the  most  careful  study  and  consider- 
ation involving  every  phase  of  the  subject  I  think  I  can  give 
reasonable  assurance  that  at  an  early  date  the  question  of  reme- 
dial tax  legislation  designed  to  eliminate  injustices  and  to  encour- 
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age  additional  Investment  In  industrial  enterprises  and  to  afford 
necessary  relief  to  small  and  average-sized  corporations  actually 
engaged  in  industrial  production  and  m  the  emplovment  of  wage 
earners  will  be  enacted  by  Congress  But  I  would  riot  be  frank  if 
I  did  not  say  that  in  my  opinion  th.is  cannot  be  done  within  5 
weeks,  which,  in  all  possibility  will  be  the  length  of  the  present 
extraordinary  session.  If  we  can  enact  the  legislation  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  President,  while  at  the  same  time  through 
tli<^'  appropriate  committees  making  the  necesearv  mvestieation 
and  obtaining;  th.e  necv.s.'-ary  information  upon  the  complicated 
subject  of  Federal  taxation  so  as  to  be  ready  to  consider  tax  legis- 
lation early  in  the  January  se.ssion.  we  will  have  made  a  long  stride 
toward  the  accompli.-hmcnt  of  the  ends  which  everv  sincere  lover 
of  his  country  is  anxious  to  accomplish.  No  one  desires  to  avoid 
or  to  postpone  unnecessarily  the  readjustments  of  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  our  tax  laws.  Tlie  Hou.^e  Conmiittee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
has  Ijeen  proceeding  carefully  and  mtelhpcntlv  to  consider  this 
whole  subject,  and  it  accomplitshes  nothing  for  business  or  the 
Government  to  attempt  to  throw  haphazard  legislation  into  this 
extra  se.ssion  when  every  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  processes 
of  legl.slation  knows  that  a  hasty  tax  bill  pa.'-scd  slmplv  m  order  to 
say  that  a  tax  bill  had  been  pa.<*ed  would  in  all  prcbabilitv  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Many  other  subjects  may  come  up  fur  discussion  during  the 
present  session,  but  I  think  it  well  to  admonish  the  countrv  tlint 
this  extra  session  will  have  to  conclucic  its  work  before  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  new  y^-ar.  That  means  that  about  5  weeks  will  consti- 
tute the  length  of  the  session.  V.'e  hope  to  accomplish  the  enact- 
ment of  the  President's  recommended  program  so  that  we  may 
return  m  January. 


Rescue  the  Home  Owner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN 

OK   rKNN.^YI.V.\Nl.\ 

IX  'lliK  HOUSI-:   OK    KKTRKSKXTATIVES 
M"ndaij.  NoveTnbcr  22.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    HENRY  ELLENBOGEN.  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA   I  IN   NOVEMBER    19     1937 


Mr  ELLENBOGKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  my  .speech  over 
the  Cohimbia  Broadca.'^ting  System  national  hookup,  on 
November  19.  1937.  a.s  follow.s: 

Tlie  special  session  of  Congress  must  consider  m.any  problems  of 
supreme  importance  to  'he  well-being  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  No  problem  is  more  important  nor  can  be  more  important 
than  the  welfare  and  the  security  of  6.000,000  home  owners.  Fore- 
closure of  the  homes  of  our  people  must  stop, 

TWENTY   THOUSAND  FDRKCLC  iSfRES   EXPECTED 

If  a  private  insurance  company  would  announce  that  it  was 
planning  to  foreclo.se  on  200  000  Ir^mes  in  the  United  States,  an 
outraged  citizenry  would  demand  an  immediate  halt.  Tins  is  wh.at 
i,^  happening  today,  except  that  the  foreclosures  are  being  made  not 
bv  a  jirivate  money  lender,  not  by  an  insurance  company,  but  by 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation-  -an  agency  of  our  Government, 

Ju.-t  think  of  It:  the  very  agency  which  Congress  established  to 
save  the  home  owner  from  foreclosure  is  now  closing  in  on  him. 

Every  fifth  hom.e  owner  v.ho  obtained  a  loan  from  the  Home 
Owners'  l^yan  Corporation  has  either  been  foreclosed  or  is  in  danger 
of  bcng  foreclosed. 

LET    us    LOCK    .KT   THE   RECORD 

Here  is  the  record — an  amazing  record  of  a  steadily  increasing 
number,  a  steadily  accelerated  rate  of  foreclosure: 

As  of  December  31,  1935,  there  were  4.470  foreclosures,  totaling 
$19  689  499 

As  of  June  30,  1936,  there  were  27.651  foreclosures,  totaling 
$117  121.22'2 

.'Ks  of  December  31.  1936.  there  were  67.735  foreclosures,  totaling 
$270,319,661 

As  01  Julv  31.  1937,  there  were  105,986  foreclosures,  totaling 
$410,679,043  ' 

And  September  30,  1937,  there  were  114.402  foreclosures,  totaling 
$443,574,915. 

THE    BUSINESS    RECESSION    WILL    GREATLY    ACCELERATE    DEFAUXTS 

Since  then  a  business  recession  has  developed.  Thousands  of 
home  owners  have  been  furloughed  from  their  Jobs,  their  income  has 
been  reduced,  or  has  entirely  stopped.  They  will  be  unable  to  meet 
their  payments  on  their  home-loan  mortgage.  Does  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  intend  to  Increase 
foreclosures  even  more  and  put  these  Jobless  citizens  out  of  their 
homes? 
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A    WAVE    OF    FORECLOSURES     CAUSED    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OT    THT    HOME 
OWNERS'    LOAN    CORPORATION 

I  have  always  believed  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Home  Owners- 
Loan  Corporation  to  rescue  the  home  owners  permanently  and  not 
to  let  them  linger  for  a  while  and  then  administer  the  death  blow. 

Let  me  remind  the  management  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration that  it  was  created  as  a  rescue  agencv.  It  is  not  a  private 
money-lending  agency  but  a  public  institution,  a  home-saving 
institution. 

In  1932  a  wave  of  foreclos-.res  swept  this  Nation.  Thousands  of 
distres.sed  home  owners  were  either  being  foreclosed  or  threatened 
with  foreclosure,  A  million  or  more  home  owners  faced  eviction, 
their  savings  wiped  out.  their  home  onlv  a  memory,  their  dream 
of  home  ownership  shattered,  probably  forever. 

As  a  result  of  these  ma.ss  foreclosures  land  values  were  steadily 
falling,  the  security  of  money  invested  in  mortgages  was  threat- 
ened, building  and  loan  associations,  insurance  companies,  and 
other  financial  institutions  which  hud  a  large  part  of  their  funds 
inresteri  m  such  mortgages  were  faced  with  disaster.  In  this 
desperate  situation  Congress  stepped  in  and  created  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation, 

CONGRESS     INTENDED     PERMANENT     RELIEF 

The  intent  cf  Congress  was  to  .set  up  a  long-time  program  which 
would  gradually  reduce  the  mortgage  debt  and  ultimately  assure 
homes  free  and  clear  of  the  mortgage.  The  intent  of  Congress  was 
to  set  up  a  program  for  the  permanent  rescue  of  the  home  owner 
and  not  just  to  tide  him  over  the  emergency. 

It  now  seems  necessary  to  rededicate  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  It  now  seems 
necessary  to  emphasii-e  that  it  was  created  to  save  and  rescue  the 
home  owners.  Let  the  Home  Loan  Board  remember  Its  mission  and 
act  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 

I  gladly  pay  tribute  to  the  achievements  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation.  I  acknowledge  that  it  has  saved  1.021.817  homes 
from  foreclosure.  But  to  save  the  home  owners  in  1933.  in  1934. 
and  In  1935  only  to  take  their  homes  away  in  1936  and  in  1937 
defeats  the   intent   of  Con^'ress 

I  want  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  to  remain  a  rescue 
agency  and  silence  the  sheriff's  hamm.er. 

H     R.   6092,  THE  ELLENBOGEN   BILL  TO   AMEND  THE   HOME-LOAN   LAVA'S 

On  June  16,  1935.  I  ir.trodiired  a  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Interest 
on  home-loaji  nicrteages  from  5  percent  and  6  percent,  now  being 
charged,  to  3^2  percent  and  to  spread  the  payment  of  installments 
of  principal  and  int.erest  over  a  ;>eriod  of  2.5  years  instead  of  the 
10  and  15  years  now  provided.  I  introduced  the  same  bill  In  the 
first  se.ssion  of  the  present  Congre.ss.  and  it  is  now  known  as  H.  R. 
G092.  The  event,s  of  the  last  2  years  liave  vindicated  my  action. 
They  have  .'^hown  that  the  pa.s.sage  of  the  Ellenbogen  bill  is  not  only 
desirable  but  :'.:\  absolute  nc'essity 

When  the  original  Home  Loan  Act  was  passed  in  June  1933  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  had  to  pay  a  rate  of  interest  of 

4  perct  nt  on  its  bonds  It  was  estimated  that  a  margin  of  1  percent 
W'i.':  i.ecess&ry  to  absorb  the  loss  and  to  pay  administrative  expenses. 
Therefore  the  rate  of  mterci-t  to  the  Home  Owners'  Lean  Corpora- 
tion was  fixed  at  5  percent. 

THE  H     O     L     C     PAYS   A.N"   AVERAGE   RATE   OF  INTEREST   OF   2  5   PERCENT 

On  April  27.  1934.  the  Home  Loan  Act  was  amended  by  Congress 
to  provide  that  the  bonds  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment both  as  to  interest  and  principal.  This  enabled  the  sale  of 
these  bnn.ds  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest  .n,?  a  matter  of  fact 
only  $323,381,000  of  Home  Loan  bonds  were  issued  with  an  interest 
rate  of  4  percent.  The  balance  of  the  Home  Loan  bonds  carry  a 
much  lower  rate  of  interest. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  of  all  Home  Loan  bonds  is  only 
<liphtiy  more  than  2''2  percent,  or  2  624  percent  to  be  exact. 

Therefore  the  interest  rate  to  the  home  owner  should  not  exceed 
3'-;   percent. 

THE    HOME    OWNER    SHOULD    PAT    ONLY    3   5    PERCENT    INTEREST 

That  is  the  rate  of  interest  which  should  in  Justice  and  fair- 
ness be  charged  to  the  home  owner      If  the  present  interest  rate  of 

5  and  6  percent  continues,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpor- 
ation will  make  a  profit  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  individual 
home  owner  That  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created 
It  is  wTong  to  charge  an  excessive  rate  of  interest  which  the  home 
owner  in  most  cases  cannot  afford  to  pay.  The  present  rate  of 
interest  is  dragging  the  home  owner  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt, 
has  already  resulted  m  a  large  number  of  foreclosures  and.  if  con- 
tinued, will  result  m  further  mass  foreclosures. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  act.  Congress  set  up  a  sys- 
tem to  secure  the  home  owner  in  his  home  permanently  and  not 
merely  to  tide  him  over  lor  a  year  or  two 

SPREAD  INSTALLMENT  PAYMENTS  0\'ER   2  5    YEARS  INSTEAD  OF    1  .-^ 

A  burdensome  feature  of  home  loans  is  the  requirement  that  the 
principal  amount  of  the  home-loan  mortgiige  must  be  paid  off 
within  15  years — and  in  some  cases  within  10  years  In  addition  to 
paying  taxes,  insurance,  and  interest,  and  making  nece.ssary  repairs 
the  home  owner  must  pay  off  the  principal  amount  of  his  morti::age 
debt  In  monthly  installments  within  15  years,  Verv-  few  owners 
can  make  these  large  monthly  payments. 

The  Ellenbogen  bill  solves  the  difficulties  of  the  home  owner  aid 
saves  the  Government  from  loss.  It  reduces  the  rate  of  interest  to 
34  percent  and  spreads  the  tiine  of  payment  over  a  period  of  25 
yeara. 
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Ei-LETN-BOGrN     BTIX     RFDUCFS      MO 

THOUSAN 


NTT^ 


but 


ui 


Under   the  present  home-loan 
nearly  $8  per  month  for  every  $1 
bill  he  wiil  be  required  to  pay  oril 

Let  me  ei'.e  ycu  an  example 
o'^rncr  IS  new  requ^rrd  to  pay  m(i 
Under  my  bill,  this  would  amour 
a   mont;!      This   is   an    important 
heme  owners. 

A  very  large  number   of  home 
a  m.onth  en  a  $4,000  mortgage 
In   this   way   the   home   owners 
paymen's      Their    homes   would 
Government   would   receive   Its 
saved   from  the  spectacle  of  ma^s 
a  Government  agency. 

THE     PASS.\GE     OF     MT      HOME-LO 
GOVERNMEN- 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Its  bends.     A  rate  of   interest   to 
which    I   propose,   would    leave    i 
This  Is  and  should  be  stifBcient 
expenses. 

PASSAGE   OF   EI-LENBOCEN    BILX 

The  Ellenbogen  bill  will  save 
Corporation  in  the  following 

( 1 1    On    most   properties    that 
ments   were   being   regularly 
and    in    many   instances   will 
rent,  because  many  foreclosed 

As  of  September  30  foreclosiire 
pleted  on   114.402  dwellings, 
these    only    40,295    units    are 
have    been    foreclosed   or   are    in 
but  are  not  rented.     On  these 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  have 
closure.     These  homes  bring  no 
but  they  do  necessitate  large  ex 

The  H.  O.  L.   C,   must  pay 
these  unrented  dwellings. 

(2)    In  order  to  foreclose,  the 
had  to  pay  lawyer's  fees,  court 
penses.     An   average   of   $160   foi' 
figure.     The    foreclosures    of    th 
Owners'    Loan    Corporation    at 
of   the    80  000    homes   that   still 
income   is   received   cost   the   Hofcne 
least  $12,000,000. 

(3 1    Properties    that    are    foredlosed 
unoccupied  necessarily  deteriora  e 
Insuring  them,  and  keepin^r  theii 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  80,000 


LT     PATME>rTS 
D   TO    $5 

3lan,  the   home  owner   must  pay 
.000  of  his  mortgage.     Under  my 

$5  01  per  $1  000 

On  a  $4,000  mortgage  the  home 

nthly  installments  of  about  $32. 

t  to  only  $'20.  or  a  saving  of  $12 

saving   for  thousands    A   small- 


owners  are  not  able  to  pay  $.12 
t  they  would  be  able  to  pay  $20. 
vould  be  able  to  keep  up  their 
be  saved  from  foreclosures,  the 
oney,  and  the  NaMon  would  be 
foreclosure  of  home  owners  by 


N      BILL      WOr'..D      NOT     COST     THE 
ANTTHTNG 

Corpc^ation  pays  about  2' 2   percent  on 

the   home  owner  of  3' a    percent, 

;   a   margin   of    nearly    L    percent. 

to  pay  losses  and  administrative 


WILL    SAVE    MONET    FOR    TAXPATFRS 

laoney  to  the  Home  O'wners'  Loan 
particulars: 


ma^ie 

net 


represent 
rented. 


lijast 


(h 


trie 


Is 


o 


th; 


Let  me  summarize  for  you  th 
114,000  properties,  80,000  of  whi 
a  steady,  continuing,  and  ever-miount 
Loan  Corporation,  and  thus  to 

Instead  of  easing  the  paymcn 
save    their    homes,    the   Board 
Loan  Corporation  decided  to  foiecl 
millions  of  dollars  in  foreclosure 
To  this  must  be  added  further 
terest  on  the  Investment  or  for 
millions  of  dollars  for  supervislijn 
pairs  and  insurance. 

I  say  to  you  with  all  the  em 
lieve  you  will  agree  with  m 
cheaper   to  pass  the  Hlenbogen 
owner  to  retain  his  home  and  wfiich 
one    single    cent.      Not    only    w 
anything,  but  it  would  save 
dollars  every  year. 

WHO    WTLL    BENEFIT  Bl 

(I)   The    Ellenbogen    bill    wil 
owners  who  carry  home-loan 
ments  would  be  reduced.     It  wbuld 
respecting  and  self-sustaining  home 

(2 1    The   passage  of  the  Ellen 
of  the  home  of  every  home 
interest  and  the  spread  of  payihent 
will  make  these  properties  easier 

(3)   The  passage  of  the   Ellen boi 
of  every  home  in   the  United  £ 
demoralization   of   real -estate 
dumping   of   distress   properties 
poration 

( 4  1  The  passage  of  the 
entire  Nation  because  it 
of  thousands  of  good  and  thriftjy 

LET    MR. 

On  October  23.   1937,  Mr,  Cha^l 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 


owner 


EllenlK>gen 


prese)  ves 


FROM      $3      PER 


have    been   foreclosed    some    pay- 
These   payments   will   be   lost 
be   replaced    by   the   receipt   of 
properties  are  not  rented. 

was  in  process  or  had  been  com- 
ting  about   145,000  units.     Of 
Eghty    thousand    dwellings 
the    process   of    being   foreclosed 
d'+ellings  all  payments  to  the  Home 
yeen  stopped  because  of  the  fore- 
income  whatever  to  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
]tenditures. 
abf)Ut  $8,000,000   a  year  in  taxes   on 

Home   Owners'  Loan   Corporation 
costs,  sheriff,  and  other  legal   ex- 
each   foreclosure    is   a   moderate 
114.000    homes    cost    the    Home 
$18,000,000,    and    foreclosures 
are    unrented   and    on    which    no 
Owners'   Loan   Corporation   at 


and    remain    unresnted    and 

The  cost  of  supervising  them, 

in  repair  is  high.     It  runs  into 

loreclosed  and  unrented  properties. 

PASSAGE    OF    THE    ELLENBOGEN'    BILI      W^LL    SAVE    TENS    OF    MILLIONS    07 


DOI  LARS 


THE   ELLENBOGEN    BILL? 


bring 


m  Drtgages 


the  passage  of  all  bills  which   aim  to  r^^duce  the  rate  of  Interest 
of  home-loan  mortgages  and  extend  their  period  of  amortizat.on. 

This  release  ignored  a  number  of  very  pertinent  facts  and  was 
misleading  in  many  respects.  Its  basis,  its  premise,  ai.d  it.-,  con- 
clusions were  incorrect. 

I  desire  to  raise  aiiother  point  In  connection  with  the  statement 
of  Mr,  Jones.  I  want  to  say  to  him  and  to  the  other  v  nipu-ytes 
of  the  Home  Owners'  LoBn  Corporation  that  it  is  for  Congress  and 
not  for  them  to  determine  the  policy  of  this  Government  in  regi^rd 
to  home-loen  mortgages.  If  they  desire  to  submit  facts  for  the 
ii.fermiition  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  public,  let  them  do  so  but 
let  I  hern  relniin  from  making  misleading;  propaganda  againsi  bills 
inir(xluced  bv  Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Joiu  s  is  employed  to 
manago  the  alT:tirs  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and  uoo 
to  use  his  oirice  to  kill  bills  which  aim  to  improve  tiir  Corporation  s 
service  to  the  people. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  matter  concerns  every  on'?  of  you, 
Lf  you  have  a  home-loan  mortgage  you  are  directly  interested  If 
you  own  a  home  which  is  subject  to  a  private  mortgage  or  free  of 
debt  you  are  JiLst  as  much  interested,  because  mass  foreclosure  of 
home-loan  mortgages  will  depreciate  the  value  of  your  own  heme. 

The  Ellenbogen  bill  is  being  pickled  in  the  Committee  en  Bai.k- 
inr:  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  A  petition  la 
pending,  discharge  petition  No.  26,  which  will  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Rules  Committee  and 
will  free  this  bill  from  the  grip  of  a  congressional  cummittee  which 
is  preventixig  relief  to  the  home  owners.  Lud.ts  and  gei.tlemen. 
you  know  who  your  Congressman  is.  Ask  iiim  to  sign  discharge 
petition  No.  26.     A^k  him  to  help  to  pa^^  the  Ellenbogen  bill 

Every  Merr.ber  of  Congress  who  favors  relief  for  home  owners 
should  sign  this  petition,  so  that  we  may  have  a  chance  to  deh.ite 
the  bill  and  act  upon  It  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Amendments 
may  then  be  offered  and  the  bill  can  be  pii.-v>ed  111  a  form  iipreeubie 
to  a  mujority  of  the  Members  of  tli.'  House, 

Help  to  rescue  the  home  owner.  Give  hini  a  cli.uice  to  save 
hio  heme. 


result  of  the  foreclosure  of  these 

are  still  unrented.  representing 

ing  loss  to  the  Home  Owners' 

Government  and  the  taxpayer. 

and  permitting  home  owners  to 

Directors    of  the    Home    Ow,-nprs" 

ose.     As  a   result,   It  has  spent 

costs,   and  in  payment  of  taxes. 

millions  of  dollars  for  loss  of  in- 

loss  of  rental  on  these  properties. 

and  millions  of  dollars  for  re- 


])hasls  at  my  command,  and  I  be- 

tfiat  it  would  be  much  better  and 

bill   which   will   permit  the   home 

will  not  cost  the  Government 

)tild    it    not    cost    the    Goverment 

Government  tens  of  millions  of 


relief    to    1,000,000    home 
and  whose   monthly  pay- 
permit  them  to  remain   self- 
owners, 
aogen  bill  will   increase  the   value 
The  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
of  Installments  over  25  years 
to  sell, 
gen   bill   will   Increase   the  value 
States,   because   it  will   prevent  the 
vjdues  by  preventing  the  wholesale 
by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 


bill  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
the   home  ownership   of   tens 
home  owners. 


Cor]  torat 


TAKE    NOTICE  | 

es  A,  Jones,  the  general  manager 
ion,  issued  a  releasa  opposing 


The  Untmplo}  ment  Census 


'  EXTENSION  ()V  REMARKS 

ril 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

Ut     OHKi 

IN  THi:   HOUSE  OF  RKrKKS'KNTATIVKS 
Monday,  Noi^ernbcr  22.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    W    R    THOM,  OF  OHIO,  ON  NOVEM- 
BER   12     XjM 


Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  reprinting,'  here'^'ith  my  addross 
delivered  over  rhe  Canton,  Ohio,  radio  station  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "UMeniployment  Ccn.su.s": 

The  cen.-u.'>  of  the  unemployed  is  01  peculiar  interest  t  1  me  for 
the  reason  tiiat  the  determination  to  use  the  po^t  eilke  ;us  the 
aeency  ;n  making  the  census  is  m  line  with  my  .^ug^'cst.^  n  ir.ade 
in  a  speech  m  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  Februury  18.  1QJ7. 
Having  long  felt  th.it  the  postal  employees,  with  tluir  h.^li  in- 
telligence and  tiieiT  wide  familiarity  with  the  people  on  their 
routes,  const. tuted  the  one  organized  body  that  could  do  this 
job  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  with  accuracy  as  well.  I  wait 
eagerly  to  see  the  Justiricatlon  of   my  faith   In  tLe.'-e   men. 

A  few  days  ago  I  talked  to  the  letter  carrit:  s  and  clerks  of  the 
Canton,  Ohio,  jxjst  otflce  at  a  meeting  called  to  disru.ss  the  regu- 
lations govern. ng  tl.c  census,  and  at  its  r(.,nr!ubion  I  asked  the 
hundred  cr  more  men  if  they  could  do  the  ta.sk.  They  roared 
back,  ■■Yes."  My  own  Idea  is  that  a  group  nf  men  who  d'.'-trlbut':'d 
and  collected  the  thousands  of  N,  R  A,  contracts,  carried  the  sol- 
dier bonus  checks  to  the  recipients  and  listed  over  :]0  000,000  work- 
men as  applicants  for  old-age  pensions  can  count  the  unemployed 
with  little  or  no  clifflculty.  When  Mr.  John  Bieeers.  ir.  charge  of 
the  census  Job.  asked  the  post  ofRce  whether  it  could  deliver  over 
30,000.000  registration  cards  in  2  d.iys.  the  postal  authorities  calmly 
replied  they  could  do  it  m  a  single  day 

All  the  time  dviring  the  last  few  yi-ars  that  a  census  of  the  un- 
employed has  been  urged  I  have  been  ndvocnting  the  use  of  the 
Post  Office  facilities.  When  I  was  in  Europe  a  number  of  years 
ago.  I  learned  that  the  policemen  of  the  city  of  London  make"  the 
census  of  population  The  regulations  provide  tliat  householders 
shall  remain  indoors  between  certain  hours  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
until  the  London  bobbies  have  a  chance  10  list  them.  In  Turkey 
the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  is  taken  by  the  school  teach-^-rs. 

When,  however.  I  beqan  to  .sponsor  the  idea  that  the  post-office 
employees  in  this  country  should  be  entrusted  with  the  unemployed 
census.  I  found  officials,  from  the  Cabinet  on  down  skeptical.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  back  In  December  1936,  gave  the  opinion 
that  the  proposal  wa.=  un\>.<:Tk  ibi^  In  June  1937,  I  rapped  at  the 
door  of  the  W.  P.  A.  Administrator,  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins.    He  likewise 
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threw  cold  water  on  the  plan,  but  his  reasons  were  not  so  sweeping 
His  chief  fear  was  that  It  would  be  impossible  for  carriers  m  the 
larger  cities  who  have  great  tenement  districts  to  obtain  a  full 
return  from  the  persons  iin»  mployed. 

Well,  I  stuck  to  the  idea  and  as  I  looked  around  I  founri  more 
rea:  on-  why  the  Post  Office  could  do  the  lob  adcqtiately  Here  was 
a  .set  of  men  each  assigned  to  a  particular  route  and  who  were  well 
acciuamted  with  many  o:  the  per.sons  on  that  route.  The  carriers 
have  known  for  years  who  of  their  clients  were  on  relief.  They 
likewl.se  meet  and  talk  with  .scores  of  people  each  day,  and  naturally 
they  have  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  what  is  gomt;  on  in  their 
families  F'arthemore  I  knew  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  po.'^tal 
employees,  and  1  knew  that  thry  h.ive  a  pride  of  servl'-e  that  Vvould 
not  permit  theni  to  make  a  tailMre  of  any  such  great  undertaking. 
So  on  the  last  day  I  was  in  Wa.<;hingtcn  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  la'-t  session  of  Congress.  I  decided  that  I  would  interview 
Postmaster  General  Farley.  Action  by  Congre.ss  for  the  taking  of 
the  census  had  been  completed  I  met  Postmaster  General  Farley 
m  his  office  and  laid  before  him  the  letter  which  I  ha:',  previously 
written  Mr  Hcpkms  setting  forth  in  detail  th<»  plan  I  had  m  mmd. 
Farley.  In  liis  t'ood-natured  wav.  .s^ud.  r..~  .soon  as  he  had  read  the 
plan  that  the  Post  Office  Department  could  perform  tlie  job.  The 
Postmaster  General  the  ne.xt  day  placed  my  letter  before  the  Presi- 
dent, and  It  wa.'iii't  long  until  I  had  th?  very  cheering  message 
from  Mr  Farley  that  the  plan  in  large  part  as  I  had  sketched  It 
would  be  adopted. 

Now.  the  thief  opportunity  for  failure  in  this  program  is  possibly 
a  lack  of  know!  ^dse  on  the  part  of  the  unemployed  as  to  what  they 
are  to  do  and  li  -v  they  are  to  do  it  Care  mvLst  be  taken  by 
regl.«trants  in  ar.-worinK  the  question.'-  o:;  the  card  each  one  will 
rec.  ive  If  thf>e  inquiries  are  not  accurately  aiis'Aered,  then,  of 
course,  the  to*. J  rrsu'ts  of  the  cen.sus  will  be  of  no  avail  It  is 
therefore  i!.M.i;::bent  upcin  registrant.'-  to  study  clo.<^ly  thr>  card  and 
then  liste:;  t  >  ;he  instructions  for  filling  it  out  as  given  over  the 
radio  Defective  cards  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  letter  car- 
riers per.sonully  to  contact  the  makers  in  order  to  get  full  replies. 
Manifestly,  too  much  negligence  will  mean  many  demands  on  the 
part  of  postmen   and  con.-^eciuenlly  delay  m  the  census  results 

As  I  understand  it.  school  teachers  are  eomg  to  be  asked  to 
explain  to  thtir  pupils  the  rjuestions  on  the  card  This  will  be  in 
the  h' :pc  that  the  children  w.ll  carry  the  nif»ssa.'e  home,  and  par- 
ticularly wil!  help  their  fathers  who  may  n^t  be  .mj  -wvell  versed  m 
the  English  lancuiu'c  This  t ooperation  of  the  teachers  1?  especially 
needed  In  my  oITice.  reading  p.s  I  do  hundreds  of  Letters  received 
from  my  district — for  not  a  letter  comes  into  my  office  that  I  do 
not  personally  read  I  note  that  many  of  th  m  are  written  by 
youthful  hancis  and  signed  by  their  fathers  and  mothers 

What  will  be  cained  by  the  census'  First  of  all,  notwithstanding 
all  of  the  Jibes  at  the  w"  P,  .^  .  it  1^  a  fact  that  the  more  than  one 
and  a  ha:f  mnlion  per.-50ns  now  benefited  by  it  could  not  get  Jobs 
in  the  m:Jst  of  a  s*>a.-on  of  heavy  production  Tliere  was  not  at 
any  time  a  scarcity  of  labor  except  m  sk:l!ed  'mdes,  and  W  P  A, 
skilled  m^'n  are  few  and  far  b«tween  The  fact  that  there  was  no 
labor  scarcity  shows  that  W  P  A.  men  were  not  m  any  large 
numbers  n'f using  to  go  from  W.  P.  A  to  private  employment.  Of 
course,  there  were  except:ons.  Also.  1  here  were  men  who  had  a 
W  P  A  job  that  promised  to  b-^  steady  lor  a  year  or  so  who  would 
not  quit  for  a  job  that  would  last  a  week  or  so  So  the  census  will 
help  us  iiot  a  hit  so  far  as  the  W  P  A  employees  are  concerned. 
We  know  much  about  this  class,  and  careful  studies  of  their  plight 
have  b<^en  made. 

When  it  com.es  to  the  unemployed  m  addition  to  W.  P.  A.  work- 
ers, we  have  had  no  accurate  idea  of  their  number,  their  age.  or 
their  occupation.  These  are  the  people  with  some  savings,  some 
source  of  support  that  kept  them  from  becoming  relief  work- 
ers Many  tliere  were  whos*^  pride  restrunecl  them  from  taking 
even  a  W  P  A  Job.  It  is  this  class  we  particularly  wish  to  reach 
in  this  enumeration.  We  shall  als*.i  have  to  count  those  recently 
laid  off  in  shops  that  are  waiting  orders  from  automobile  concerns 
that  si-ion  will  go  into  production  of  new  automobile  models,  but 
these  men  will  shortly  return  to  work,  and  they  are  not  a  problem. 

We  shall  find.  I  feel  sure,  that  the  bulk  of  unemployment  lies 
with  the  class  of  men  over  45  years  of  age.  airainst  whom  a  bar  to 
employment  h.as  been  raised  in  many  Icxralities,  It  Is  interesting 
in  this  connection  to  know  that  W,  P  A.  stirveys  cf  men  in  its 
employ  show  that  the  men  arotmd  45,  by  actual  observation  and 
grading,  are  the  l>est  nf  all  the  workers  on  the  W  P.  A.  projects 
How  to  handle  this  class  of  men  is  a  puzzle  that  requires  thinking 
and  planning,  Tlie  doctrine  of  rugged  individualism  does  not  help 
those  victims  of  the  machine  a^e 

There  is  another  distinctive  class  of  unemployed  that  has  my 
special  interest  Tliey  are  those  physically  handicapped.  Perhaps 
It  is  a  man  who  drew  accident  comptiLsation  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
whct^e  income  from  this  source  has  stopped  and  who  Just  can't 
be  placed  because  he  is  physically  impaired  He  may  have  lost  an 
Wfe  or  a  leg  or  a  hand.  The  door  to  employment  Is  pretty  tightly 
aosed  to  him.  He  comes  to  my  office,  and  I  listen  to  his  story,  but 
I  am  helpless  even  to  suggest  that  .scmethlng  can  be  done  for  him. 

We  have.  too.  a  larger  class  of  men  who  are  without  skill,  who 
have  handled  shovels  and  picks  in  the  past.  Their  type  of  labor 
is  now  done  by  steam  shovels,  trench-dittemg  machines,  and  the 
like.  Whetherat  their  age  they  can  be  trained  to  a  definite  trade 
or  calling  is  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  their  plight  has  already  borne 
In  upon  us  the  need  of  training  for  the  hand.s — something  that 
has  been  mi-smg  in  our  schools  Tlie  new  Timken  Technical  High 
School  jubt  announced  for  Canton  is  a  local  answer.     In  every  other 


part  of  the  country  technical  education  in  the  trades  will  have  to 
be  promoted.  At  the  moment  we  are  told  that  a  building  boom 
would  find  us  short  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  other  building 
artisans.  We  must  meet  that  situation  bv"  proper  extension  of  our 
educational  system. 

Some  men  there  are  who  have  made  their  own  wav  into  economic 
security,  and  who  look  out  on  the  world  and  sav  it  is  a  pretty  good 
world  They  don't  like  the  doctrine  that  we  are  otn-  brother's 
keeper.  E\^entual!y,  however,  thor^e  who  take  this  attitude  will  find 
that  unemployment,  sooner  or  later,  w.ll  imperil  their  financial 
security  The  less  buying  power  whether  it  be  among  farmers  or 
laboring  men,  will  soon  topple  down  the  wliole  economic  structure. 

Tins  census,  if  it  does  nothing  more,  will  arouse  public  sentiment 
as  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  problem  and  provoke,  I  hope, 
a  de.'^ire  to  so  plan  that  we  may  reach  the  soal  where  everv  man  who 
wants  to  work  can  find  a  Job.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  condition 
will  satisfy  my  id-^a  of  a  successful  demcxtracy. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HOX    BRENT  SPFNCE.  OF  KJ'NTUCKY    ON 

OCTOBER    27.    1937 


Mr,  SPENCE.     Mr.  Spraker.  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks    in    the    Record.   I    include    the    following    address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  Navv  Dav,  October  27 
1937: 

Today  we  celebrate  Navy  Day  of  the  United  S'a'cs  It  is  appro- 
priate upon  this  occasion  to  not  onlv  recall  with  pride  the  great 
achievem.ents  of  our  Navy  m  the  pa.'^t  and  the  illustrious  names  with 
which  it  has  illumined  the  pares  of  the  historv  of  our  country,  but 
we  should  aLso  give  earnest  thoueht  to  the  purposes  for  which  otir 
Navy  was  established  and  its  future  m.aintenance.  and  the  national 
policy  that  should  prevail  in  regard  to  it 

Tlie  Navy  contributed  m  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  our 
arms  in  the  war  by  which  we  obtained  our  independence  and  be- 
came a  nation.  The  slonous  achievements  of  John  Paul  Jones  in 
that  conflict  is  an  inspiration  to  everv-  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  in 
America.  The  account  of  the  battle  between  the  Bcmhomme 
Richard  and  the  Serapis  will  always  be  one  of  the  brightest  pages  m 
American  history.  We  contemplate  with  pride  that  Jones,  when 
asked  by  the  commander  of  the  Scripts  if  lie  surrendered  his  sink- 
ing ship  replied.  "I  have  not  begun  to  fight";  and  hew  when  the 
battle  v.as  going  against  Inm.  he  lashed  his  badly  dam.aged  ship 
to  the  Scrani.s  and  bearded  and  captured  her.  How.  on  the  way  to 
France,  as  the  Bonhorrime  Richard  sank.  Jones  transferred  his  pris- 
oners and  crew  from  the  sinking  ship  to  the  Serapis  and  came  into 
port  in  the  ship  of  the  enemy.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  incident 
in  history  where  the  victor  lost  his  ship  and  was  forced  to  return 
to  port  wi'h  the  vessel  which  he  captured.  Jones  spent  his  last 
years  m  France,  where  he  died  m  179'2,  It  is  said  Napoleon  remarked 
after  the  French  defeat  at  Trafalgar,  "Had  Jones  lived  to  this  day 
France  might  have  had  an  admiral." 

Tl'ie  history  cf  the  War  cf  1812  was  made  illustrious  by  the  names 
of  Stephen  Decatur.  Isaac  Hull,  and  James  La-wrence  and  others, 
and  the  heroism  of  the  .Vmerican  sailors.  LawTence,  mortally 
wounded,  when  in  comm.and  of  the  American  ship  Chesapeake,  in 
the  engagement  wnth  the  British  ship  Shan-'}cm.  and  being  carried 
below,  gave  voice  to  that  immortal  phrase.  "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

During  the  Civil  War  that  high  daring  and  splendid  seamanship 
which  has  distinguished  the  sailors  of  the  American  Navy 
throughout  history  was  again  demonstrated  by  both  ^ides. 
Amongst  the  .llustrious  names  of  that  conflict  are  Admiral  Farra- 
gut.   Captain   Wmslow.   and   Captain   Semmes. 

In  the  War  with  Spain  the  victory  of  the  American  fleet  under 
Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay  on  May  1.  1838.  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  m.'piring  in  all  history.  We  recall  the  coolness  of 
the  commander,  who  held  his  fire  for  almost  half  an  hour  after 
he  had  pa.s.sed  through  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  bay.  when  the 
Spanish  ships  opened  fire  at  long  range,  and  until  he  had  gotten 
his  ships  in  the  formation  he  desired,  when  he  turned  to  the 
captain  of  the  Olympia  and  uttered  the  phra.se  which  has  sounded 
around  the  world.   "You  may   fire   when  ready.  Gridley." 

We  recall  with  pride  the  Battle  of  Santiago,  in  which  the 
American  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Sampson  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  the  sinking  of  the  Mcr^inac  under  command 
of  Captain  Hobson  for  the  purpa.se  of  bottiiijg  up  the  Spanish 
fleet  of  Admiral  Cervera  m  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  which  all 
add  to  the  glory  of  the  courage  and  achievements  of  the  Navy 
The  accomplishinents  of   the   Amencan  Navy  in   the  World   War 
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forces  make  for  a  self-sacrifi   .ng  patriotism  which  is  as  necessary 
in  tunes  of  peace  a--  m  w-.tr 

While  It  is  neccdsary  Uiai  our  Navy  have  adequate  slilps,  ufScers. 
and  men  maintained  in  a  high  order  of  efficiency,  we  must  not 
overlc>.k  the  importance  of  creating  and  trair.ins'  an  adequate 
Naval  Reserve.  When  it  is  realized  that  more  than  twice  as  many 
oflicers  and  men  of  the  Reserve  are  required  upon  mubilizatu  n  as 
Regular  officers  and  men.  s«.~me  idea  cf  the  importance  ol  thi.s 
problem  may  be  realized.  The  mission  of  the  Naval  Rc-erve  is 
"to  procure,  organize,  and  train  the  officers  aiid  men  nece^^ary  in 
the  event  of  war  for  the  expansion  and  operali  n  of  th.e  United 
States  Fleet  and  naval  tri^.nsportatton  service." 

Time  allotted  forbids  me  tr  )m  describing,  even  -n  genrral  terniA. 
the  various  functions  of  the  Navy.  Its  great  accomplishments  lu 
time  of  peace  no  less  than  m  time  of  war  Its  accon.pli.^lnnente  in 
the  field  of  science,  navigation,  hvorotrraphy.  avmtion.  an-1  radio. 
The  moral  force  of  our  Government  will  aJways  be  exerted  lor  the 
peace  cf  the  world.  We  have  joined  with  the  other  nations  to 
encourage  the  {jeaceful  settlement  of  internniiDn.J  dispute.'.  We 
have  declared  and  reaffirmed  our  opposition  to  war  as  an  m.stru- 
ment  of  national  policy.  We  have  observed  a  true  neutrality  in 
the  disputes  of  others,  but  we  must  be  prepared  not  onlv  to  resist 
aggression  but  to  securely  guard  our  cc>mmercc  and  our  j.ossesslons. 
Tl^ie  high  seas  Ijelong  to  no  nation,  and  iw  nation  can.  with  .self- 
respect,  submit  to  be  driven  from  them  if  its  ccrunerrc  is  legiti- 
mate and  its  purposes  peaceful  and  h'nrraHe.  Tu  ma^e  our  prjsi- 
tion  secure,  wo  must  not  only  take  the  profits  out  of  war  but 
guard  aeamst  being  drawn  into  war  by  internatiinal  fcankintr  (  r 
political  ci^mmltments  or  any  personal  Interest  cf  our  own  j)e(ip!e. 

We  must  be  scrupulously  just  in  otir  dealings  with  other  na- 
tloi^.s  but  firm  in  the  assertion  of  our  ju.st  rl'jhts.  Above  all,  we 
must  realize  that  m  our  dealings  with  the  nations  tht  ir  commit- 
ments are  obligations  of  honor  There  is  no  International  police 
force.  Treaties  and  international  atrrefnirnts  are  but  ."scraps  of 
paper  so  far  as  their  enforcement  is  concerned,  if  the  par'  e^  in 
interest  are  not  prepared  to  compel  thrir  faithful  exicution  Lrf>t, 
us  not  be  misled  by  some  of  those  who  from  the  best  of  n^otivcs 
tell  us  we  must  disarm,  and  there  are  manv  v.hn  conscientiously 
believe  this  and  think  that  peace  will  come  when  we  beat  our 
swords  into  plowshares  and  our  spears  into  prunii  t  ho<ks  They 
fail  to  .see  the  obvious  M.ii  kind  has  not  yet  r^arhed  that  state 
of  perfection  that  will  i^i'Mt  us  to  disarm  Th' v  have  not 
learned  any  lesson  from  the  terrible  conditions  that  pr-vail  in  the 
world  today,  of  the  destruction  of  defenseless;  cities  of  tlu  murdf^r 
of  noncombatants,  and  the  ruthless  killing  of  hclploss  women  and 
children. 

We  have  celebrated  Flag  Day  to  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  crur 
citizens  respect  and  love  for  our  flag  We  hav.'  crlebrat/^d  Cr>n- 
stitution  Day  m  order  that  our  people  in:-/  li,ive  i  rf-newed  r.nnre- 
ciatlnn  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  living  und  r  that  charter  of 
individual  rights  and  of  .self-government,  and  ;t  l.s  sin  ailarly 
appropriate  that  we  should  liow  celebrate  Navy  Day  -for  the 
power  cf  the  Navy  will  as.sure  that  our  P.. it'  will  fly  o-er  a  people 
free  from  invasion  or  oppression  by  forelen  fne  secure  in  their 
consLltuticnal  rights  won  by  their  forpfathers  on  the  field  nf  ba*rif>, 
and  preserved  bv  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  of  the  succeeding 
general ion.=;  of  our  citizens. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OK   NFW  YORK 

IN  THE  H'»i  sf:  (^f  RKI'RKSEXTATIVFS 

.V<;/,'d<2,v.  Sorejjiber  22.  1937 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HO.\     .JOHN   TABER.    OF   NEW    YORK    Olf 

NOVEMBER    19,    1937 


Mr.  TABER  Mr  Sp.  aker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.s  in  thf  RFoonn  I  .nclude  the  followinp  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  November  19: 

This  Congress  has  met  in  special  se.ssion  called  by  the  President 
to  consider  a  type  of  legislation  designed  to  carrv  out  the  polirles 
whi  h  he  enunciated  In  April  and  May  1933  -the  policies  ol  regi- 
mentation of  American  labor;  of  regimentation  of  agriculture;  pol- 
icies leading  to  the  destruction  of  small  business  and  manufac- 
turing: to  the  socialization  of  industry:  to  the  destruction  of  the 
labor  unions:  to  the  end  of  the  right  of  the  emplovee  to  bargain  with 
his  employer  for  his  wages;  to  the  destru'^t.on  of  the  auditing  set-up 
in  the  Comptroller  General's  Office  which  protects  the  rights  of  the 
Congress  ever  the  appropriations  of  fluids 

Let  us  consider  the  major  bills  that  he  proposes  Let  us  take  the 
demoralized  situation  into  which  he  has  brought  industry  and 
farmme  and  labor  by  u.se  of  improper  t:  >vrTnmental  in'erference 
with  business.  Let  us  take  the  so-called  wage  and  hotir  bill.  Let 
us  see  som'^  of  *he  things  it  will  do 

It  is  propos»:d  to  set  up  a  board  which  shall  determine  the  mini- 
mum wage  that  shall  be  paid  to  employees  and  the  maximum  hours 
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they  sh;>n  work  This  applies  to  every  industJT  with  the  exception 
of  a-ii  ulture  and  perhaps  ri<'me:tl  sorvants.  It  applus  to  the 
.•:inall  manufacturer.  It  applies  to  the  hirsie  manufacturer  A  large 
manufacturer  employing  thcAi.sunds  and  thou.sands  of  men  and 
women  can  and  will  be  able  to  come  to  Wasnnigton  and  maintain 
represcniatiun  befw.e  a  wage  board  on  the  f:.\ing  of  wa>;es  and  he  urs 
but  th."  small  manufacturer  or  the  small  merchant  could  not  allord 
to  keep  such  representation  here.  The  v.orkine  men  and  women 
of  tlus  country,  numbering  pn  uap.s  three-quarters  of  our  wurkiu'^ 
population,  are  not  mcmb.rs  of  any  organiiiation  which  would  rep- 
resent them  in  this  re.spe.t,  Tliercfore  tiiLs  wage  board  would  fix 
the  majorl-y  of  the  peophs'  v.r.ges  and  hours  without  adequate 
representation  on  the  part  uf  the  emplover  or  the  en;ployee  Manv 
B  small  merchant  simply  has  a  schoolboy  In  for  Sa'urdavs  to  help 
him.  Many  a  small  maii'.ifacturer  or  repair  shop  has  a 'part-tin^e 
employee  vhom  it  provides  with  a  llveliliood  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  has  to  give  employment  to  someone.  Many  a  small  em- 
ployer provides  work  for  those  who  are  older  in  vcaVs  or  who  are 
jKThaps  mentally  nut  as  alert  as  some  of  the  others  or  who  a'-e 
perliaps  physically  defective  at  a  wage  difrerentlal  Every  one  of 
these  employments  are  special  instances  requiring  for  their  proper 
consideration  a  proper  understanding  of  the  personal  relations  be- 
tween the  empl.jyer  and  the  employee.  Throughout  all  the  history 
of  this  country  this  type  of  employment  has  been  general,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  plants.  Most  of  the  employees  who  are  so 
employed  are  able  to  cam  their  own  living.  Those  who  are  not 
able  to  earn  enough  for  the.r  entire  support  earn  the  major  part 
of  their  support. 

The  result  rf  the  passage  of  this  bill  means  the  dumping  of 
this  entire  block  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  emplovees  m  the 
aiTpregafe  on  the  permanent  relief  rolls  with  no  possibility  of 
their  maintaining  their  self-respect  or  earning  a  part  of  their 
livelihood  themselves  Is  it  fair  to  these  people,  the  so-called 
iindrrprivilrcred.  'o  deprive  thom  entirely  of  their  right  to  earn 
a  living  and  their  self-resf:>ect  by  creating  a  situation  where  with- 
out rppresf  ntation  or  without  possibility  of  a  hearing  on  the  part 
of  either  therrv^elves  or  their  employer  that  thev  are  placed  per- 
manently on  the  relief  rolls  of  this  country''  'is  it  fair  to  the 
fittest  that  they  be  permanently  burdened  "with  the  support  of 
those  who  are  underprlvHeced  when  the  underprivileged  are 
much  better  off  dome  something  to  earn  at  least  part  of  their 
cwn  living'' 

That  is  one  aspect  of  this  bill.  A  second  aspect  is  this:  If  we 
are  going  to  fix  the  minimum  wages  and  tlie  maximum  hours.  It 
Is  only  one  more  step  to  fixing  all  hours  of  labor  and  all  wages. 
To  my  mind  private  indtistry  and  private  emplovment  of  labor 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  the  emplover  or  the  employee  is 
Imptussible  with  either  tlie  minimum  wage  or  the  maximum 'hours 
fixed  by  a  board  in  Washineion  or  by  that  board  goinst  further 
and  having  absolute  control  over  wages  and  hours.  It  m.eans, 
first,  the  end  of  all  llljerties  on  the  part  of  the  workingman;  the 
end  of  his  right  to  ect  alonp;  it  means  the  end  of  the  labor 
union  because  there  can  be  no  labor  union  in  the  situation  that 
Is  created  by  such  a  board,  it  means  the  end  of  all  private  m- 
du«^try  and  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  and  socialism;  It 
means  the  fixing  of  all  waives  and  salaries  and  hours  bv  a  decree 
f:om  a  dictator  because  no  other  f^rm  of  government  ;s  possible 
that  can  control  that  sort  of  thing 

This  bill  IS  not  In  the  interests  of  labor  but  Ls  being  brought 
forward  by  thc-e  who  are  decpivlng  labor,  who  are  trving  to 
destroy  privaU?  employment  and  make  conditions  such  "in  this 
cotmtry  that  we  must  go  backward  instead  of  forward. 

In  1933  under  the  N  R.  A  ,  we  tried  this  kind  of  monkey  work. 
It  wius  rrpldly  destroying  the  small-business  man.  the  small'manu- 
facturer  It  was  rapidly  placing  a  burden  upon  the  workini?- 
nian  and  th^  employer  which  he  was  unable  to  bear.  The  Su- 
prem.e  Court  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  people  and  wiped  out  the 
N.  R  A  ,  wipod  (lut  the  go\'»rnmental  ovciordshlp  of  industry 
and  labor  -Ir.  h  the  N  R  A,  created,  and  then  bus'ness  and 
Industry  bvi-an  m  go  ahead  until  there  was  "-et  up  the  N;itional 
Labor  R^Mations  Board  with  authority  to  muddle  in  and  create 
antagonism   betwcn  labor  and  capital 

In  1933,  on  the  demand  of  tho  President,  the  A  A.  A.  was  passed. 
giving  t'-.e  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ahsolute  control  over  ma*or 
agricultural  products  Tlus  control  intensified  the  agricultural 
depres.sicn  and  miade  the  situation  of  the  farmer  much  worse  than 
It  had  ever  been,  and  this  continued  until  about  lOa.'^  when  the 
r.uprenie  Court  wiped  out  the  A.  A.  A.  and  there  then  began  a 
revival  cf  prosperity  for  farming  and  bus.ness,  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Nat.onal  Labor  Board,  the  threat  of  the  so-called 
wage  and  hour  bill,  the  n  duction  :n  tarilT  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  the  threat  of  a  new  agricultural  dictatorship  has  de- 
stroyed. 

Only  last  winter  at  Houston.  Tex,.  I  saw  five  foreign  ships,  each 
loaded  with  at  least  175. COO  bushels  of  Argentine  corn,  a  total  of 
b"7.'i  000  bu.shels,  which  was  being  imported  in  to  the  great  corn- 
prowin't  State  of  Trx.as  as  a  result  of  the  reciprocal -trade  policies 
of  the-  Roostvelt  adm.inistration.  This  is  just  a  .small  sample  of  the 
manner  m  which  we  have  seen  the  Roosevelt  administration  move 
to  octroy  agricultural  prosperity.  And  now,  when  a  surplus  re- 
sults largely  because  of  the  ciunulatlve  effect  cf  the  unnecessan,' 
loregn  imports,  we  are  a^ked  to  give  the  President  dictatorial 
powers  so  that  he  can  make  the  emergency  permanent. 

If  you  will  take  stock  of  those  that  yovi  know  and  of  their  situa- 
tion now  and  their  situation  4  years  ago  hack  in  your  own  home 
conimuni'ies.  you  will  realize  that  the  workingman  who  works  for 
a  living  IS  worse  off  than  he  ever  was  before.  It  is  true  that  large 
funds  h.ave  been  handed  out  to  those  who  never  worked  and  never 
would   work,   but   the   real  workingman   who   Is  the  backbone   of 


Amrrica  and  the  real  farmer  who  tries  to  mnk'>  a  niccess  cf  his 
Dusinc.ss  bv  honest  and  fair  planning  are  much  worse  off  than 
w.ey  nave  ever  been   m  their  history. 

Crazy  schemes  to  destroy  the  libertv  of  the  people  and  to  establish 
a  dictatorship  will  not  help  the  situation  but  will  make  more  acute 
the  unemployment  prohi-  m.  destrov  business  and  credit  cenerallv 
and  give  us  nothing  with  which  to  build 

In  4  years  time  we  hav.>  had  $16,000,000,000  added  to  the  national 
debt.  I  can  say  this  t>)  you  There  is  no  evidence  of  anv  honest 
attempt  yet  to  reduce  expenses  and  balance  the  Federal  Bud^-et  It 
is  rumored  although  we  do  not  know  about  it.  th.u  $208  000  000 
has  been  in^poundcd  by  th-  President  out  of  this  vear's  appropria- 

r%'*rol'^^'^  '°'  expenditure  m  1938.  What  does  that  aiiount  to 
out  of  $9,000,000,000  of  funds  ava.lable  to  the  President  for  expendi- 
ture in  the  fiscal  year  1938^  What  does  that  am.ount  to  w'th  a 
d.  ficit  already  existing  in  a  little  over  4  months  of  this  fiscal  vear 
amounting  to  over  S 600  000.000.  indicating  a  net  deficit  for  the  year 
of  approximately  $2,000,000,000,  and  this,  we  must  consider,  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  Government  income  taxes  and  internal -revenue 
taxes  as  a  result  of  this  administration's  created  depresMon  are 
bound  to  be  lower  on  March  15  and  June  15  next'' 

But  these  things  that  I  have  talked  about  are  not  tne  wor't  s'tu- 
ation  that  the  Government  faces  There  is  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation plan.  There  is  the  bill  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  audit  claims  and  fix  the  balances  of  the  executive 
departments  and  independent  agencies.  In  other  words  an  ab.so- 
lute  power  to  .see  that  funds  are  not  expended  for  anv  purpo^e  other 
than  that  authorized  by  law  The  Comptroller  General  under  the 
bill  that  IS  pending  before  the  House— H  R  8276-  would  have  no 
power  except  to  report  to  Congress.  Tlie  functions  that  are  now 
exercised  by  the  Comptroller  General  would  be  exercised  bv  an 
auditor  general,  who  would  be  a  subordinate  ctBcer  of  the  TreELsur\- 
Department  and  who  would  be  subject  to  every  whim  of  the  Execu- 
tive. In  the  first  battles  for  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  the  Magna  Charta 
was  wrested  from  King  John  m  England  One  of  the  major  t  rui- 
ciples  set  forth  m  that  document  wa^,  the  right  cf  Parliament  or  the 
legi.slative  body,  to  have  control  over  appropriations.  That  same 
right  was  delegated  to  the  Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
Lnited  States.  E\-er  since  the  formation  of  our  Government  there 
has  been  an  auditing  officer  of  absolute  independence  Since  1921 
this  official  has  been  the  Con.ptroller  General.  To  destroy  the  power 
of  the  Comptroller  General  to  audit  and  fix  balances  and  vest  that 
authority  in  a  subordinate  official  of  the  Treasurv  Department 
sim.ply  destroys  any  control  that  Congress  ever  had  over  appropri- 
ations and  their  expenditure  and  all  .safeguards  as  to  the  proper 
expenditure  of  funds.  Such  an  operation  is  cumulative.  It  is 
along  the  lines  of  the  establishment  in  this  countrj-  of  a  dictator- 
ship and  an  autcxiracy,  of  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  the 
American  people,  of  the  destruction  of  anv  possible  relief  for  labor, 
cr  farming,  or  industry. 

This  special  session  and  the  regular  session  that  is  to  come  in 
January-  are  amongst  the  most  important  in  American  history,  for 
if  we  give  up  our  liberties  under  the  Constitution  now.  and  the 
passage  of  these  bills  means  giving  up  cur  liberties  and  American 
freedom,  under  wh:ch  we  have  established  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  the  common  man  in  the  history  of  the  world,  thev  will  have 
gone  forever 

Let  us  stand  up  now  and  fittht  for  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people,  for  the  ruthts  of  labor,  of  farming,  and  of  industry,  and 
against  those  who  would  destroy  them.. 
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OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    AS  A.<HI.\'GT()N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE   REPRESEN'TATU  ES 
Mojiday.  Novcvibcr  22.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOHN  M    COFfEE  OF  WASHINGTON 

ON   JULY   21,    1937 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washin^on.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  coast-to-coast  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  Nation-wide  network  of  84  illations 
Oi  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  as  follows: 

We  Are  Too  Easily  Impressed  by  MisRZPRESENT.'kTioN 
One  of  the  anomalies  of  cur  times  is  the  inabllltv  or  tlie  un- 
willingness of  the  -American  people,  through  their  "Congress,  to 
pass  effective  national  pure  food  and  drug  legislation — to  enact 
laws  with  teeth  in  them.  As  a  Nation  we  love  to  bo  hoodwinked. 
We  delight  in  mirages.  We  are  dreamers  cf  rosv  dreams  We  are" 
gluttons  for  punishment.  We  repudiate  the  apothesni  'the 
burned  child  fears  the  fire."  After  the  tanruc  acid  a.ssuages  the 
agony  of  the  burn  we  return  to  the  fire  with  carefree  gavcty  If 
a  novel  runs  to  1,000  pages  and  we  are  tcld  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency by  fashionably  well -placed  people  that  it  is  a  masterpiice 
we  hypnotize  oiirselves  into  believing  it  also,  and  \;e   vith   each 
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other   !n   praise   of   the   volume 
are  told  that  a  certain  movie 
adjectives    of    the    En2:lish    1 
coinmms.   there   are   few    of  us 
Join    in   the   halleluiahs   of    a 
to   effect   to  have   a  musical   a 
vi,-hom  we  know  don't  know  on 
each    other    in    protesting    their 
corciant  performances  some  of 
opera.     We  are  color  conscious 
iitho^aphy  of  certain  stocks 
cient  cauticn  to  inquire  into 
believe  what  we  read  in  the  ne 
guUible  Nation.     Even  the  late 
elusion  a  half  a  century  ago. 

So  it  is  with  pure  food  and 
cine   racket    continues   with 
purchase  with  naive  faith  pate 
canned   foodstuffs,   childishly 
it  purports  to  be. 

THE     CURRENT     PmE     FOOD 

The  Federal  Pure  Food  and 
a  27-year  fight  led  by  Dr 
grown  its  usefulness.     Its  chief 
to    advertising    nor    to    cosmetl 
claims  on  labels  and  prohibits 
that  law  contains  a  fatal  jokei 
leading  claims  on  labels      By  ' 
which,  although  technically  true 
States  Supreme  Court  some 
test  case.     The  Government  con(t 
tion   treatm.ent  for  cancer   was 
assume  today  that  there  could 
whether  a  "combination  tr 
not,  but  the  Supreme  Court  t 
the  prohibition  against  false  oi 
the  ingredients  of  a  package 
powers,  and  so  it  dismissed  the 
the  country.     Within  a  month 
Congress  asking  It  to  undo  the 
created.     A  bill  was  introduced 
to  therapeutic  claims  on  the 
law,  but  only  after  the  lobbyis 
the    amendment    worthless. 
forbade  false  and  fraudulent 
patent  medicines. 

Therefore,  when  the 
therapeutic  claims  against  the 
prove  not  only  that  such  claim 
who  made  them  knew  they 

In  other  words,  the  more  i 
he  knew  of  medicine  the  less 
lobbyist    most    active    in    getti 
amendment  was  an  executive 
drug  manufacturers  in  Amerlci 


If.   by   persistent   repetition,   we 

s   super-stiper   ultra-ultra  and   the 

lage    are    exhausted    in     its    en- 

who   are    willing   to   disagree.     We 

pdrobation.     Since    it    Is    fa-shionable 

p  Dreciation,  many   of   our   neighbors 

note  from  another  compete  with 

thrilling    delight    at    certain    dis- 

hich  we  unhumorously  call  u'rand 

and  are  intne\ied  by  the  exquisite 

bonds  and  seldom  exercise  siiffi- 

e  bona  fides  of  the  sponsors.     We 

tvspapers.     We  are  a  credulous  and 

P.  T.  Ba:-num  arrived  at  tiiat  cou- 


Irug  legislation.     The  patent-medi- 

ms^ly    unabated    vigor.     Daily    we 

;t  cure-alls  in  otir  drug  stores  and 

nhaent   that    the   product    is   what 


AND    DRUGS    LAW    IS     OtTMODFD 

gs  Law  was  enacted  m  1905  after 
Wiley.     That  law  ha.?  now  oiit- 
defects'are  that  it   applies  neither 
cs.    although    it    does    forbid    false 
idulteration  of  food  or  drug'^      But 
The  law  interdicts  false  or  mis- 
misleading"   is  mer.n*   a  statement, 
in  fact  is  misleading      The  United 
ago  had  before  :t  an  important 
tended  that  Dr    Johnson's  comhina- 
falsely   labeled.     We   would   hardly 
De  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
for  cancer"  was  misbranded  or 
ought  differently      It   decided  that 
misleading  claims  applied  only  to 
not  to  claims  about  its  curative 
prosecution.     This  decision  shocked 
President   Taft   sent   a  message   to 
;vll  the  Supreme  Court  decision  had 
to  am.end  the  law  to  make  it  apply 
l4bels  of  drugs.     That  bill  became  a 
s  had  inserted  a  joker  which  made 
e    amendment    as    finally    adopted 
1  herapeutic  claims   on  the  labels   of 
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Here  is  an  illustration  of  the 
provision;   A  former  shirt  s 
cure  known  as  Banbar   and 
and   Drug   Administration   of 
alyzed    Banbar    and    found    it 
common  weed,  "horse  tail",  f 
road  tracks.     A  criminal 
ficd  Banbar  was  worthless.     Tl 
evidence    hundreds    of    testimc 
Ing   it   had   ctired   their 
that  scores  of  these  persons 
Jury   of    12   good   m^n   and   t 
tlie   GoverrJ3nent  did   not   ap 
could  not.     The  Constitution 
Jeopardy  for  the  same  offense  i 
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Did  you  ever  hear  of  Marmcjl 
tion?     Its  manufacturer  previ 
cures  by  means  of  Police 
depends  for  its  effectiveness 
do.  seriously  harm  many  pers 
to   deny   the   use   of   the   mail 
Under  this  power  it  issued  an 
connected    with    Marmola. 
tho  name  of  his  firm  and  con* 
name     He  was  able  to  dod^e  t 
the  Post  Office  prosecuted 
a  .^^  000  fine.     Eventually  he  \ 
continued  to  sell  Marm.cla  to 
nationally.     The  Post  Office 
dropped  the  fight. 

MARMOLA     STILL 

The  Food  and  Drug  Admi 
ceed    against    Marmola,    as    It 
obesity  is  not  a  disease.     It  Is 
Jtirisdiction  over  food  and  dru^s 
The   Federal    TVade   Ccmm 
haj  the  power  to  issue  an  ord 
false  advertising,  and  did  so  i 
being   advertised    as   safe 
manulacturer   promptly 
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started  an  Eiction  based  on  false 
eller  of  patent  medicines  it  had  to 
were  false  but  also  that  the  person 
false. 

nt  a  drug  vendor  was  and  the  le~s 

ikely  he  was  to  be  convicted      The 

J   this    Joke    enacted    in    the    1912 

one  of  the  largest  so-caJled  ethical 
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difficulties  of  prosecuting  under  this 

was  selling  a  so-called  diabetts 

$12  a  pint   for   it.     The   Food 

Ihe   Department   of   Agriculture   an- 

was    essentially    an    extract    cf    a 

!quently  found  growing  along  rail- 

tion   was  started.     Experts  testi- 

e  manufacturer  then   introduced  m 

nials    praising    Banbar    find    .swcar- 

The   Government    'hen    proved 

actually  died  of  d'.abetes-     Yet  a 

acquitted   the   manufacturer   and 

for   the   excellent   reason  that    It 

forbids  putting  a  person  in  double 

a  criminal  action.  i 
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a,  the  well  known  antifat  pr^para- 

sly  had  been  .selling  lost-manhood 

advertisements.    Tliis  preparation 

thyroid   extracts,  which   can.  and 

(|ns.     The  Post   OfSce  has  the  power 

to   these    using   them   to   defraud. 

order  against  one  rf  the  druc  firms 

e    manufacturer    blithely    changed 

inued  doing  business  under  ;\ncther 

e  poj^tal  Inspectors  unt;l  1914,  when 

lly,  and  he  pleaded  guilty,  paying 

ave  up  his  mail-order  busme'ss  but 

retail  drurgists   and   to  advertise   it 

tiien  had   no   jurisdiction   and   so   it 


DESPITE     ITS     EXPOStTRE 

ni^tratlon  wa.s   without  power  to  pro- 

Ls    technically    not    a    drug,    since 

Just  a  condition.     This  agency  had 

only,  and  hence  could  do  nothing. 

took   up   the    battle.     That   body 

directing  a  manufacturer  to  cease 

1928,  charging  that  Marmola  was 

In   fact    it    was   dangerous.      The 

to   the   United  States   Supreme 


Court,  continuing  to  sell  Mannola  durin?  the  appeal,  doing 
$600,000  worth  of  business  a  year  The  Court  deeded  that  tlie 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had  jurisdiction  <  nly  when  a  manu- 
facturer's fal~e  advertising  "injured  Its  com.pc  titr.rs ',  and  rulec! 
that  the  Commif-sion  had  not  proved  that  Mar.nolas  practice-i 
were  harmful  to  Its  competitors.  Today  Marmola,  which  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  admitted  was  dangerous  to  n.-^  except  under 
a  doctor's  care,  continues  to  menace  the  health  of  uninfcnned 
women,  and  the  manufacturer  continues  to  corral  the  profit  thereof. 

PRESnJENT     ROOSEVELT    V/ANTS     MERITORIOLTS     LfGIsLATION 

Many  dangerous  drugs  are  commonly  used  in  patent  medicines. 
Under  the  present  law  the  presence  of  most  of  these  drtig.s  does 
net  even  have  to  be  stated  on  the  label.  The  consumer  has  no 
wav  of  knowing  when  he  is  subjecting  himself  to  the  perils  mi.er- 
ent  in  their  use  President  Roosevelt,  m  a  mcstage  to  Coiiurt-ss 
on  March  22,  1935,  said:  "A  measure  is  needed  which  will  extend 
the  control,  formerly  applicable  only  to  labels-  to  ad-.eri..>-nv:  ul^v.. 
which  will  extend  protection  to  the  trade  in  cosmetics;  which  will 
provide  for  a  cooperative  system  and  method  of  setting  srandard3 
and  for  a  system  of  Inspection  and  enforcement  to  reassure  con- 
sumers, grown  hesitant  and  doubtful.     '     •      •  ' 

DINrTROPHENOL 

Rerently  there  has  been  an  Increasing  list  cf  persons  killed  by 
dm.trophenol  Countless  people  have  sustained  cataracts  of  t!'-»? 
eyf«  r:s  a  result  of  its  use.  Complete  blindness  has  frequently 
ei:-ued  Last  year  the  American  Medical  A.'^sociatlon  reported  that 
there  were  23  reducing  preparations  on  the  market  which  con- 
tained dinltrophenol.  In  many  places  th"se  preparations  can  ba 
purchased  at  the  corner  drug  store  and  the  purchaser  can  cmbarlc 
on  a  course  of  self-medlcailon  with  a  drug  which,  even  v.  hen 
taken  under  expert  medical  supervision,  has  ofttn  caused  death. 

STRYCHNINE 

Under  the  present  law  strychnine,  a  highly  toxic  drug,  d^es  not 
have  to  be  declared  as  an  ingredient  S<:ore-i  of  children  have  died 
because  of  strychnine  poisoning,  due  to  laxative  and  tonic  pills. 
Parent?  a.ssume  such  preparations  to  be  Innocuous  Thev  have  no 
way  of  kn  jwing  that  the  chocolate  or  sugar  coating  of  these  piils. 
so  a":tractive  to  children,  covers  sufficient  strvchnme  that  -ix  or 
eight  tablets  accidentally  eaten  may  con.-^titute  a  lethal  dcse  of 
poison  for  a  small  child. 

THE   TfGWELL    DILL 

Under  the  Tugwell  bill,  proposed  by  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, an  important  provision  was  won  wh'^^h  lifted  m.any  inrurablo 
disea.scs  or  those  which  can  be  safely  irer.'rd  only  by  a  di'^ctor. 
Amcne  these  were  cancer,  diabetes,  diphtheria,  aptH>ndlcltis  tuber- 
culosis, and  venereal  dl.sea.ses  'T]^'.^  section  forbade  outright  rny 
advertisement  of  medicines  for  such  disea.'es  Half-way  nie.asures 
are  not  enough  for  quacks,  who  profit  by  raL-^ing  false  hripr-,  in 
those  suffering  from  incurable  ailments  But  the  list  cf  dt.ser..ses 
was  tO(3  long  for  the  medicine  industry,  and  the  diseases  were  cut 
from  42  to  9  The  present  Copeland  bill,  now  pending  docs  not 
even  prohibit  advertising  of  dnig«:  for  rilabete.'-,  nUhough  "-clence 
knows  of  no  cure  Even  Insulin  will  only  keep  the  patient  alive; 
It  will  nf^t  cure  him 

The  Tu'-rveU  bill  required  "^nrh  pit>n*  medicine  and  cosmetic  to 
list  on  it-  label  all  cf  its  Intrredi'^nt.^  and  their  pr'-porticns.  It 
m.iHht  be  difficult  to  sell  cold  cream  at  |5  a  jar  if  the  Libel  fchcwed 
merely  a  ft  w  inexpensive  ever.'day  int'rcd'ents  m  *he  jar  S«.llcrs 
of  hair  tonic  guaranteed  to  grow  hair  on  billiard  balls  wi.uld  be 
unable  to  operate  this  racket  if  the  Irbcl  disclosed  that  the  prepa- 
ration contained  nothing  but  colored  wuti  r  and  red  p»pper.  The 
canners  were  up  in  arms  about  the  eradt-Iabellnj  prop'.siU.  To- 
day the  housewife,  when  buying  canned  food.s,  i.s  buying  a  sur- 
prise package.  The  gaudy  label  on  the  outside  of  the  can  is  about 
a';  descriptive  of  the  contents  as  a  circus-sldesiiow  poster  is  of  the 
freaks  inside. 

CANKERS  FAVOR  GAtTDT  ADJECTI\-rS 

Canners  protested  that  grade  labels  would  confuse  the  ignorant 
housewife,  that  the  poor  wculd  be  a.shamcd  to  a.sk  for  the  lower 
grade,  that  it  was  impossible  to  grade  accurately.  I  n't  the  hru.so- 
wife  today  confused  by  a  canners  ac^jectivet  ?  '  If  you  are  in  any 
doubt  just  listen  to  those  used  in  listing  sizes,  not  quahtv.  of 
olives:  Small,  medium,  large,  extra  large,  mammoth,  giant,  jumbo. 
colossal,  and  super  colossal.  Even  Cecil  B  DeMiIle.  m  his  palm- 
iest days,  couldn't  do  better  than  a   "supt  r  colos-shl   olive." 

But  the  committee  in  Congress  refused  t  j  report  the  T^-igwell 
bill.  Its  provisions  have  been  emasculated.  Its  mcisive  t^eth 
have  been  replaced  by  false  molars.  Substitute  legislation  is 
now  pending,  the  principal  one  known  as  the  Copt  land  bul.  I 
crnt':'nd  that  this  act  is  a  law  weaker  in  s  me  re.-pe-^is  than  the 
txis-ing  act.  As  it  has  passed  the  Senate  the  p-jw^r  to  make 
multiple  seizures  has  been  seriously  Impaired,  b''cau.se  under  it 
th"  accused  may  demand  trial  in  his  home  jurisdiction,  whereas 
consumers  are  more  likely  to  receive  the  kind  of  coiirt  actiOn 
to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  districts  v^here  th»-y  lived  and 
have  been  harm.ed  than  in  that  of  a  distant  manufacturer  who 
may  have  transgressed  the  law. 

CRA2Y    CRTSTAT^ 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Crary  Crystals?  They  have  Fwep*  ♦he 
West  in  popularity  In  American  Chamber  ofHrirrors,  bv  Ruth 
DeFore.st  Lamb,  the  author  declares  these  crystals  are  es.sen'iallv 
Glauber's  salt,  a  horse  phytic.  Yet  a  package  of  tliese  crystal's 
retails  for  $1.  The  sam.e  arriount  of  Glauber's  salt  can  be"  pur- 
cha.sed  for  a  quarter  In  elaborate  biisin^ss  offices  r^n  the  main 
streets  of  American  cities  these  crystals  have  been  advertised  as  a 
J    panacea  for  diseases  ranging  from  constipation  to  Bright 's  disease 
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Because  T  feel  strongly  about  this  matter,  and  becau.-e  T  believe 
pf  ndint;  bills  do  not  meet  the  issue,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H  R  5286,  which  I  believe  affords  the 
protection  so  urgently  demanded  and  needed  bv  the  public  Th's 
bill  is  sponsored  by  Consumers'  Union  of  the  United  States  Inc 
by  hou.sewives'  groups,  and  by  liberal  orHanizatnn'^  eenerally'. 
The  main  features  of  the  measure  are  the  establishment  of  'a 
con.sumers'  bureau  in  the  Public  Health  .Service;  the  registration 
of  proprietary  products:  informative  label:nE:  prevention  of  false 
or  misleadmc  advertising,  an  adequate  budget  for  enforcement- 
health  education,  publicity,  and  scientific  research.  If  you  want 
real  and  unafraid  food  and  drug  legislation,  advise  voiir  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  support  aclivelv  and  work  for  the  enact- 
ment of  my  bill.  H.  R,  5286,  the  Consumers'  Union  meii.surp 

Under  my  bill  every  manufacturer  of  a  proprietarv  product  must 
register  his  formula,  file  a  statement  of  all  claims  to  be  made  for 
it.  and  the  name  of  the  licensed  pharmacist  or  chemist  unuer 
vlicsc  supervision  the  product  is  manufactured.  TluLs  a  product 
harmful  to  health  would  be  prevented  from  ever  reaching  the 
market,  since  a  rertincate  of  registration  would  be  denied  if  the 
product  contained  dangerous  ingredients.  The  preventive  feature 
of  my  bill  would  benefit  everybody  Money  would  be  saved  for 
Government  and  business  alike.  Long  and  expensive  court  cases 
would  b€  eliminated.  The  soundness  of  preventing  offen'-es  rather 
than  punishing  them  after  they  have  been  perpetrated  is  so 
obvious  as  to  be  incontrovertible 

FRAUDtTLENT    NOSTRUMS    ARE   PREVALENT 

An  example  of  the  cogent  need  of  registering  the  name  of  the 
hcen.sod  chemist  who  actually  makes  the  product  can  be  cited 
One  gentleman  with  only  a  graduate  and  .scales  for  equipment 
puts  up  in  his  owm  home  a  preparation  for  hav  fever  and  a.sthma 
the  principal  Ingredient  of  the  nostrum  being  {XDtas.sium  iodide  a 
drug  which  converts  latent  tuberculosis  into  an  active  form  of  the 
di.sea.se  This  man  has  no  scientific  training,  having  left  school  at 
the  eighth  grade  This  picture  of  an  ignoramus  dispensing  medi- 
cine to  the  public  detriment  but  for  his  private  profit  Is  an  in- 
congruous one  in  our  countrv.  where  scientific  training  and  skill  are 
supposedly  held  in  high  esteem  It  Is  a  picture  which  would  l>e 
blott.'d  out  were  H  R  5286  to  btn-ome  a  law  A  feature  of  my  bill 
is  the  requirement  that  labels  of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  shall 
tell  what  Ingredients  are  present  and  in  what  proportion  only 
ppices,  fi.ivonngs.  and  perfuming  agenUs  being  excepted  Such  in- 
formative labeling  has  been  demanded  by  con-sumer  groups  for 
years  The  imperative  need  for  it  Is  patent  If  a  consumer  is  to 
use  medicines  IntelhKently,  he  must  know  what  is  in  them  If  he 
Is  to  spend  his  food  dollar  w;.se!y,  he  must  know  what  he  is  pur- 
chasing U  ider  the  Copeland  Act  this  need  is  onlv  partially  met 
because  it  refiuires  that  tbe  \ahe\  of  jirtparations 'containing  two 
or  more  dri.irs  li-t  the  active  tner?d.ents.  but  it  does  not  require 
that  the  pr-portions  In  which  they  are  jiresent  be  named,  with  a 
few  rare  exceptions. 

ALKA-SELTTTER 

Of  what  help  would  th.at  be  to  a  consumer  who  buys,  say,  Alka- 
Seltrer''  Und(^r  the  Cop'^land  Act  he  will  learn  that  it  is  essen- 
tially a  mixture  of  aspirin,  bakint:  soda,  and  citric  acid  Since  he 
has  read  advertising  about  the  alkalizing  effect  of  Alka-Seltzer  he 
would  probably  decide  that  an  Alka-Scltzer  tablet  consists  mainly 
cf  a  6o~e  of  bakint^  .--oda  with  a  little  aspirin  thrown  m,  whereas  it 
Is  actually  Just  the  reverse  Under  my  bill  this  fact  could  be 
readily  a.sc^rtalned  by  everv  purcha-er  Even.-  Alka-Seltzer  tablet 
contains  5';  grains  of  aspirin  -more  than  the  amount  in  the  usual 
aspirin   tablet. 

rr    IS    TIME    TO    DEMAND     ACTION 

How  lone.  O  Lord,  how  long  will  we  gullible  ones  continue  to 
be    defrauded,    duped,    misled,    and    exploited    without^  '•Uing? 

How  long  will  we  meekly  turn  the  other  cheek?     Shai  sacri- 

fice life  for  private  profit  indefinitely?  Let  vis  awaken  to  our 
peril,  riso  up  and  act.  The  record  of  Congress  tbe  past  4  years 
In  respect  to  food  and  drug  legislation  is  one  of  which  none  of 
us  can  be  proud  It  will  be  a  betrayal  of  our  constituents'  Inter- 
ests if  we  Membt-rs  of  Congres.-.  fall  to  pass  a  new  law  in  the  near 
future.  It  will  be  no  less  a  betrayal  if  that  new  law  is  one 
which  is  little  better,  if  any,  than  existing  legislation,  and  even 
weaker  In  some  respects — I  mean  the  Copeland  bill.  For  that 
reason,  friends,  I  urge  support  of  H.  R.  5286,  the  Consumers' 
Union  pure  food  and  drug  bill,  a  measure  with  a  purpose,  with 
real  teeth  In  it.  and  which  means  what  it  savs. 


The  Antilynching  Bill 
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HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Noi^cmbcr  22.  1937 


Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Sp-'J^kcr,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  one  -^f  'hr  n.iest  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the  Sen- 
ate   ^\as   rcccnliy    delivered    by    our    distinguished   Senator, 


Tom  Conn.^lly,  on  the  antil>Tiching  bill.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  hear  this  masterful  address  and  I  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  its  convincing  logic,  its  sparkling  humor!  and  deep 
sincerity,  that  I  decided  to  print  a  num.ber  of  copies  and 
send  them  to  my  friends  in  Texa.";.  The  speech  contains 
valuable  information  that  our  citizenship  needs,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  service  that  I  can  render  to  the  causp 
of  democracy  and  the  preservation  of  State  rights  than  to 
place  this  speech  in  the  hands  of  as  many  people  as  I  can. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  are  able  to  appreciate  a  great  man 
during  his  lifetime.  It  is  usually  after  death  that  we  arc  able 
to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  truly  great  men,  I  fear  that 
there  are  some  in  my  State  who  lack  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  sterling  character,  the  undaunted  courage,  the  deep  sin- 
cerity, and  the  brilliant  ability  of  Senator  Connally.  Some 
Membt^rs  of  Congress  and  of  the  Sf^ate  are  able  to  fool 
their  constituents.  Some  of  them,  through  cheap  publicity. 
are  able  to  deceive  their  constituents  into  believing  that  they 
occupy  an  important  role  in  national  affairs  when,  a.^  a 
matter  of  fact,  their  influence  is  nil.  and  they  neither  have 
nor  deserve  the  respect  of  their  colleagues.  But  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  ever  been  able  to  fool  their  colleagues. 
We  see  them  here  at  close  quarters  and  are  able  to  appraise 
their  true  worth. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  both  Houses  regard  Senator 
Connally  as  one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  Congress  and 
as  a  truly  great  man.  When  he  speaks.  Members  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Senate  who  seldom  listen  to  speeches  except  de- 
hvered  by  themselves  f^ock  to  the  Senate  floor  to  hear  him. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is  absolutely  sincere  and 
possesses  a  degree  of  courage  which  is  rarel>-  shewn  ;n 
modem  politics. 

Senator  Connally  could  have  chosen  the  easy  road  and 
gone  along  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  popular  t:de,  but 
he  preferred  to  tread  the  rougher  path  of  duty  and  honor. 
Like  ethers,  he  could  have  trimmed  his  sails  to  catch  the 
passing  breeze,  and  'bDwed  the  pregnant  hinges  cf  the  knee 
that  thrift  might  follow  fawning."  but  he  cho.se  to  follow  the 
example  of  other  great  Senators  that  Texas  has  produced  in 
the  pa.st — men  who  did  not  sacrifice  their  honest  convicticns 
to  secure  political  preferment. 

The  thinking  people  of  Texas  are  .iustly  proud  of  Senator 
CoNN.\LLY,  and  many  of  us  believe  that  he  will  be  reelected 
without  opposition.  He  is  fighting  valiantly  and  coura- 
geously for  the  people  of  our  State;  and.  while  some  may 
not  agree  with  him  upon  some  of  his  views,  nevertheless  we 
respect  him  for  his  courage  in  expressing  those  view.?.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  agree  with  anyone  100  percent,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  a  man  who  is 
courageous  and  sincere,  even  though  we  do  not  entirely 
.  agi-ee  with  him,  than  to  have  a  pussj-footing.  weak-kneed, 
trembling,  shaking  politician  who  will  barter  away  our 
liberties  to  secure  an  easy  reelection.  The  people  are  today 
demanding  that  their  Representatives  and  Senators  exercise 
courage  and  do  what  they  think  is  right.  It  is  because 
Senator  Conn.\lly  has  done  this  that  his  fnends  are  in- 
creasing rapidly  throughout  the  Lone  Star  Slate. 

As  one  who  has  closely  watched  his  public  career,  not 
from  a  distance  and  not  from  newspapers  but  from  first- 
hand observation,  I  express  to  him,  in  the  name  of  my  con- 
stituents, gratitude  for  the  wonderful  service  he  is  rendering 
our  State;  and  I  hope  that  everyone  will  read  this  great 
speech,  which  I  happen  t-o  know  was  delivered  extem- 
poraneously and  came  from  the  heart  of  a  great  man. 

Wage  and  Hour  Lejjislation  as  Viewed  by  New  York 
State  Indu.strial  Commissioner 


EXTENSION  Of^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF    NKA    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   RKPRKSKXT.ATl VP:S 
Monday,  November  22,  1937 
Mr.  BEITER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  om  submitting  hereu-lth  for 
the  information  of  the  House  a  leiter  I  have  received  from 
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Hon.  Elmer  F.  Andrews.  Industrial 
of  New  York,  outlining  certain 
ence  to  the  Black-Connery  wa 
noted  that  Commissioner  Andrei 
ment  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  N 
of  labor  and  ci\"lc  leaders  in 
discussing  the  bill,  and  that  the 
on   record   as   favoring   the   bil 
These  suggested  amendments 
the  conference  meeting  also  suj)m. 


commissioner  of  the  State 

Recommendations  ';^th  refer- 

and  hour  bill.    It  will  be 

'S.  representing  the  Deparr- 

tw  York,  called  a  conference 

State  for  the  purpose  of 

conference  thus  called  went 

with  certain   amendments. 

contained  in  the  report  of 

iitted  herewith: 
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tlie 
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St.\te  of  Xew  York, 
Dep.uitment  of  Labor. 
,f>:w  York,  November  2'j,  1'jZ', 


ofia:e 
indiis  trial 


rorkei's 


Representative  Altred  F.  Beites, 
House  or  Representative^,  Wc 

Mt  Dear  Mr    Beiter  :   Becau.se  N 
ciustrialization  make.s  It  so  exten.si 
sions   which    the   Black-Connery    b 
law,  I  wish  to  preser>t   for  your 
and  reccmmendaticns  adopted  by 
organizations  which  mot  in  my 
to  consider  its  effects  on  cur  i 

All  of  those  present  favor  the  es 
wage  and  hour  standards  as  a  ma 
generally  agreed  that  certain   prov 
fact  finding  and  for  the  machinery 
though:  c'lt  and.  In  our  opinion, 
bill  should  provide  that  the  w 
at  least  enough  wages  to  live  on 

Our  reservations   and   disapprova(l 
effect  on  New  York  State's 
believe   the    House    version    would. 
local,  and  racial  differences,     Inst 
and  localities  together  In  a  more 
nomlcaily,   and   socially,   it   would 
trlally  into  many  segments.     It   w 
kanization   of   the   United   States 
on  which  a  minimum  must  be  ba 
administrative  circumlocutions 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  also  by 
again   establishing  a  dual   adminis 
ment  of  legal  labor  standards.     We 
the  wage  and  hour  minima  to  be 
labor  departments  which  meet  mlnji 
tion  prescribed  In  the  bill.     Thus 
of  authority  to  which  employers 
ards  would  be  rissponslble.     Those 
not  evade  by  quoting  one 
knowledge  of  conditions,  of  people 
labor  departments  have  would  be 
the  new  '.aw.     The  cost  of  duplicat 

The  effective  and  economJcal  org 
State    departments    of    labor    reEpo|n 
Labor  Department,  the  latter  to 
agencies  and  to  be  responsible  for 
the  national  wage  and   hour  stan 

Specific  recom.mendattons  and 
closed  memorandum  together  with 
tives  who  adopted  them.     May  we 
to  the  movement  to  get  the  bill 
consideration  and  to  support  the 
when  it  comes  up. 

Yours  very  truly, 


consiGf 


ington,  D    C.  I 

•w  York  State's  widespread   in- 

ely  subject  to  the  legal  provi- 

11    would   set    up    if   It   became 

sideraticn  certain  conclusions; 

conference  of  labor  and  civic 

on  'Wednesday,  November  10, 

welfare. 

tjiblishraent  of  decent  minimum 

ter  of  national  policy.     It   '.^-us 

sions  of  the   bill  providine  for 

of  administration  are  carefully 

dm:ni.^trativcly  workable.     The 

of  the  United  Stat-t-s  be  paid 
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PrBSONS     WHO    ATTEJTDI3J    CONTTRKNCE 

BILL,    NOVEMBER 

Commls.sloner  Elmer  F.  Andrews, 

York  State  Department  of  Labor 
Miss  Frieda  S.  Miller,  director, 

and  Minimum  'Wage. 

Paul  Sifton.  deputy  Industrial 
Miss  Rose  Schneidennan,  secretary 

of  Labor. 
Mrs.  George  Backer,  'Women's 
Mrs.  W.  Russell  Bowie,  president 
Rabbi  Sidney  Goldstein,  Central 
Mrs.  Allan  K.  Chalmers.  Young 
Miss  Josephine  Goldmark. 
George  A.  Hall,  New  York  Child 
James  H.  Hubert,  executive 
Mrs   Henry  W.  Lovuria,  executive 

New   York. 

Mrs.  Emily  S.  Marconnler,  Womt^ 
Mrs.  Ralph  Morris.  League  of 
Mrs.  Anya  Smith.  Women's  Tradi 
Arthur  SuSem,  Federal   Council 

America. 

Frederick    F.    Umhey 

Union. 

Miss  Laura  Rappaport,  National 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Bellanca,  Amalgu 
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begin  when  we  consider  the 
indust4ies  of  freezing  into  law,  as  we 
existing    geographic,    sectional. 
eajd  of  tending  to  draw  the  States 
3"rfoct  union  industrially,  eco- 
3plit   the   United   States   indr..';- 
3uld   mean   the   industrial   B.^.- 
3ue   to   the   multiple    standards 
?ed  and  the  many  exemptions, 
restrictions  set  up. 
the  apparent   possibility  of  its 
rative  system  for   the   enforce- 
urge  that  the  administration  of 
et  up  be  in  the  hands  of  State 
mum  standards  of  admlnistra- 
there  would  be  a  single  source 
ect  to  wage  and  hour  stand- 
i^iost  req'.iiring  supervision  could 
again.'^t   the  other.     The 
and  methods  which  the  Stare 
allable  for  the  enforcement  of 
on  would  be  avoided, 
nization  would  be  to  m^ake  the 
isible    directly    to    the    Federal 
mate  the  work  of  the  State 
the  machinery  through   which 
ards   arc   set   up   and   enforced. 
ectives  are  detailed  in  the  en- 
list of  organization  representa- 
urge  you  to  give  active  support 
qnto  the  floor  of  the  Hoiuse  for 
mendments  proposed  herewith 


Elmer  P.   AjJOREwg, 
Industrial  Commissioner^^^. 

ON     FEDERAL     WAGE     AND     HOO* 
10,     1937 

industrial  commissioner,  New 


Division  of  Women  in  Industry 

commissioner.  ' 

New  York  State  Department 


Union  League.  | 

New  York  Consumers'  League. 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 
Women's  Christian  Association. 


Labor  Committee.  j 

,  Urban  League, 
ecretary,  Consumers'  League  of 


,'s  City  Club. 

Wcjmen  'Voters. 
Union  League, 
of  the  Chtirches  of  Christ  in 

International    Ladles'    Garment    Workers 

(Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
m^tcd  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 


Courtcn.-\y  Dinwiddle,  general  secretary.  National  Clilld  Labor 
Committee. 

Miss  Alice  Di.sbrow,  secretary  to  Representative  Caeoiinf  O  D.w. 

Rev,  Wallace  T,  McAfee,  associate  general  secretary.  Greater  New 
York  Federation  of  Churches. 

action   of   conference   of   labor   and   civic   ORCANn'.'TIONS   CALLr.D    ON 
NOVEMBER      10,      1937,     BT     THE     INDUSTRIAL     COMMIS.*- lONER     OF     NF'.V 

YORK  STATE  FOR  THE  PURPO.SH  OF  CONSIDERING  NEW  YORK  ET.ME'S 
INTKr.E.-;T  IN  THE  TEKMS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  V/AGE  AND  HOUR  BILL, 
KNO',VN-  A.S  TTIE  BLACK-CONNEP.Y  FAIR  LAHOK-STANTI VDS  nil  L,  IN  Tlltl 
FOR.M  KEPOETKD  WITH  AMENDMENTS  AND  COM.MITTED  TO  THE  CO.M- 
MITTflE  OK  T!!L  WHOLE  HOUSE  ON  AUGUST  6.  1!»37  S,  2475  (  RF.PT. 
NO      14.")  2) 

I.  This  conference  goes  on  record  as  opp>sffI  to  the  complex, 
cumbrrsom.e,  and  unworkable  admlnistrp.*lv<  rr;<<  ;-,::^rry  set  up  !n 
the  present  form  of  the  bill  Hoping,  as  we  do  tlvt  decent  na- 
tional minimum  standards  of  hours  and  v.ages  will  be  developed 
as  the  result  of  this  legislation,  we  urgently  r~'om.r:-'."n(l  that  'lie 
machinery  of  the  act  be  brought  closely  in  line  with  the  experi- 
ence of  State  departments  of  labor  In  the  effective  administration 
of  State  minimum-wage  laws.  This  can  be  done  mo.'^t  etlcctivrly 
by  delegating  to  State  labor  departments  which  meet  the  s^^ncl- 
ards  for  administration  set  up  in  the  bill,  the  authority  f c  r  en- 
forcem.ent  within  their  respective  areas  Thu."?.  there  would  he  no 
setting  up  of  duplicate  organizations  within  the  State;  which  are 
costlv,  'C<"nfusing.  and  irritating  to  employer-- 

We  ur-,'f'ntly  recommend  that  for  enforcement,  for  th'^  coordtna- 
t:' n  of  the  work  of  the  State  agencies,  and  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
Federal  standards  adminlsirative  authority  be  placetl  directly 
withm  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  In  makmt;  thi.s  recom- 
mendation we  should  like  lo  point  out  In  this  p'.ace  that  such 
aAo.gnmer.t  of  duties  would  not  give  the  Secreairy  of  L<ib<;r  the 
power  to  .set  wages.  The  bill  would  provide  that  niin:mum  WH^-es 
are  to  be  stt  by  wage  boards;  the  Secretary  m.-'V  accept,  reject,  or 
return  tht  recommended  wage  scales  to  t'h"  wage  b'jards  with  a 
request  iur  further  study  and  new  recommendations,  but  he  m.ay 
never   amend   the   recommended   wage   scales  on   his  own   motion. 

II.  We  regard  as  hampering  to  the  purposes  of  tlie  act  and  as 
qu.te  unworkable  in  practice  the  long  list  of  considerations  which 
the  board  is  required  to  give  attention  to  in  setting  standards 
under  section  4  They  appear  unduly  t.mc  taking  and  .severely 
separatist.  We  favor  a  policy  that  will  mininu.'.e  differentials  tie- 
tv  een  sections  and  racial  or  such  other  distinction'^ 

We  bcl:eve  that  the  minimum  wage  to  be  set  should  be  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  cost  of  living,  of  fair  return  for  services  rin- 
dered  and  of  wages  established  by  collective  agreements  It  Is 
administratively  impossible  and  undesirable  to  confider  the  other 
"rei.n-.ant  circumstances"  required  in  the  present  version  of  the  bill, 
namely : 

"(2)   The  relative  cost  of  transporting  goods. 

"(3)   Local  economic  conditions. 

"^6)  Wages  paid  for  work  of  like  or  comparable  character  by 
emplf  vers  who  voluntarily  maintain  minim.um-wage  standards 

"'7 1  Differences  in  unit  costs  of  manufacturing  occasioned  by 
var7.-lr!g  local  natural  resources,  operating  conditions,  or  other  fac- 
tors entering  into  the  cost  of  production." 

The  wago  earners  of  this  country  have  been  promlse-1  fin'i  n'^w 
expect  the  enactm.ent  of  a  law  which  will  as.'^ure  them  at  least 
enough  wages  to  live  on.  The  standards  for  drternv.ninc  minim-,im 
wages  should  be  kept  as  close  to  this  single  me.i-nirement  a;;  is 
practicable,  and  certainly  should  not  be  mcdined  by  more  than  the 
two  considerations  recom.m.ended  abo; e 

III.  Child  labor-  We  Wf^uld  pi-efer  to  see  the  eeneral  child-labor 
provisions,  which  have  been  incorp.^-rated  in  the  House  version  of 
the  bill,  maintained  and  brought  together  in  one  smele  section 
Where  chnd  labor  can  be  dealt  with  by  itself  This  po.^l.ion  Is  based 
on  our  lnr;Jv^us  opposition  to  the  plan  set  up  in  thr-  original  form 
of  the  .  resting  the  control  of  child  labor  upon  the  technique 
employed  fUr  the  control  of  In'erstate  shipment  of  prison-made 
goods.  Such  procedure  could  never  be  effectively  applied  to  the 
much  more  widespread  and  .shifting  child-labor  problem,  and  we. 
would,  therefore,  stubbornlv  resist  ai;y  effort  to  return  to  that 
basis. 

We  want  to  see  maintained  In  a  child-labor  section  tho  defini- 
tion of  oppressive  child  labor  which  is  n^w  section  2.  subdivision 
10.  except  that  this  definition  .should  be  amended  so  that  parents 
are  not  excluded  a.s  the  employers  of  their  children,  .since  such  an 
exception  opens  the  way  to  ea.-^y  evxsinn  of  the  prohibitions  In- 
tended to  be  set  up,  A  separate  definition  of  the  industries  and 
occupations  for  whKl-i  oppressive  child-labor  standards  mav  be 
set  up  should  appear  here  m  order  to  prevent,  for  c.xa.mplc"  the 
consequences  of  applying  to  child-labor  sections  such  general  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  a.s  the  inclusion  of  forestry  in  the  exerapt:on 
set  up  for  agriculture.  This  would  allow  children  to  go  en  work- 
ing in  tr.rpentme  camps  de<=pite  the  repugnances  of  all  these 
familiar  with  them  to  that  .situation. 

The  section  shotild  further  be  lunended  to  strike  out  the  au- 
thority now  given  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  set  up  any 
exemp-ion  dermt'd  by  her  not  to  constitute  onpr-^sive  child  labor. 
Into  the  section  on  child  labor  there  should  al.so  zo  the  provisions 
of  section  15.  subdivision  (b).  strengthened  so  as  to  make  it  man- 
datory that  investigations  and  inspections  relating  to  ouprcs^ive 
child  labor  shall  be  carried  on  through  thf>  Chief  of  the  Chilciren's 
Bureau,  with  authority  to  enter  and  iiip:ct  all  places  affected, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Stale  enforcement  agencies  to  whom 
such  power  should  be  delegated  under  proper  ccndltlaixi  and 
standards. 


IV  We  regard  the  provision  In  section  23  subdivisions  a  b  and 
c,  thai  [jeiutities  be  only  for  willful  error  or  omission  or  discharge 
of  employees,  as  thoroughly  vitiating  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
posed act.  Enforcement  of  Stale  labor  legislation  ha^  long  demon- 
strated the  need  for  holding  the  emplover  responsible  for  acts 
which  he  permits  in  his  factory  or  work.^hop  It  is  for  this  rea.son 
that  State  labor  laws  generally  define  "emploved"  as  "permitted  or 
suffered  to  work"  and  in  interpreting  that '  definition  make  the 
emi)loyer  responsible  for  conditions  of  emplovment  which  he  per- 
mits or  sviffers  to  exist  in  his  place  of  bu.smess  If  such  responsi- 
bility is  not  put  upon  the  emplover  labor  standards  cannot  be 
maintained  by  way  of  effective  law  enforcement 

V  .Section  10,  '  Hearing.s,"  as  it  now  stands  with  the  amendment 
that  a  hearing  "shall  be  at  a  jxiint  as  near  the  principal  place  of 
business  of  the  employer  involved  as  Is  practicable"  and  that 
"reasonable  notice  must  be  given  to  those  Involved  by  registered 
mall  or  by  personal  ser\-lce"  is  unworkable  and  destructive  of  the 
jjurpo.v'  of  the  act  and  must  be  amended  to  stand  in  its  original 
form.  The  requirem.ent  for  hearinps  should  be  limited  to  notice 
by  publication  and  in  a  place  desitcnated  by  the  Board  Tlie  above 
prevision,  if  :t  means  that  a  b')ard  would  be  required  to  h.ild  a 
hearing  in  tiie  iir.mediate  vicinity  of  each  and  every  manufactur- 
ing esiabiishment  In  the  United  States,  both  large  and  small. 
urban  and  rural  In  location,  is  one  of  the  weirdest,  three-headed 
calves  ever  to  com^  out  of  a  legislative  drafting  chamber  We 
as.sume  that  Its  appearance  was  an  oversight;  It  should  be  decently 
removed  unless  someone  can  guarantee  a  practical  method  of 
operation 

VI  i.sec,  8,  subdivision'^  ici  and  (d))  It  is  the  belief  of  this 
conference  tha'  the  provision  m  the  sections  uealmg  with  the 
functions  of  fhe  United  States  Tariff  Commi.ssion  In  connection 
with  this  bill,  include  a  burdrn.some  and  unworkable  requirement 
when  they  call  upon  that  Commission  to  investigate  costs  of 
living  m  fnr"ii;n  countries.  We  urge  that  thi.-  provision  be 
stricken  out. 

VII  We  urge  that  there  be  a  clear,  unmi'^takable  provision  in- 
corporated m  the  bill  that  wage  orders  are  intended  to  l>e  set  up 
and  to  become  effective  by  iiuiustry  and  not  by  occupation  This 
rpcommendation  is  marie  because  there  appears  to  be,  among  well- 
Infnrmed  and  interested  persons,  a  belief  that  the  word  "occupa- 
tion "  IS  u -ed  throughout  the  act  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for 
setting  wage  rates  for  occupations  rather  than  by  industries,  which 
we  regard  as  an  unworkable  and  undesirable  alternative  We  urge 
that  a  provision  be  inserted  directing  the  administrator  to  set 
up  a  standard  incorporating  the  items  reqiured  for  adequate 
maintenance  and  the  protection  of  health  of  workers  throughout 
the  United   State- 

Viri  Thi.s  conferrnee  believes  that  the  present  provision  of  the 
biil  f<:»r  setting  hcurs  standards  as  the  result  of  investigation  and 
the  promulgation  of  orders  is  time  taking,  cumbersome,  and  costly 
beyond  tlie  beneflt-s  which  would  result  from  the  flexibility  of  such 
a  [jl.tn  We  believe  that  much  prompter  and  at  the  same  time 
effective  relief  would  be  secured  by  setting  a  statutorv  limit  of  40 
hours  and  permitting  variations  with  extra  pay  for  overtime  as  the 
result  of  appeals  and  findings  by  a  txDard,  as  now  provided  m  the 
bill  We  urge  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  amendment. 

IX  Becau-^e  fair  labor  standards  labels  have  proved  to  be  among 
the  most  effective  de\  ices  for  assuring  satisfactor>'  conditions  of 
work  and  pay  we  urge  the  reinsertion  of  the  .section  which  was 
in  the  original  bill,  and  that  there  be  added  provision  for  adequate 
m^eans  of  puttmtt  this  section  into  effect. 


Let's  Save  the  Infant  Ag^ricultural  Industries! 


EXTEXSIOX  OP^  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  22,  1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  keynote  in 
proposed  farm  legislation  seems  now  to  be  crop  control  and 
the  cutting  down  of  production.  I  am  as  anxious  as  any 
Member  of  this  House  to  legislate  so  as  to  cause  the  farmer 
to  prosper,  and  I  should  like  to  see  him  get  fair  prices  for 
his  produce  and  not  be  subjected  to  such  common  ruinous 
prices  as  in  former  years  when  he  was  required  to  sell  his 
crops  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  If  limitation  of 
supply  is  the  only  way.  or  the  best  way,  to  give  the  American 
farmer  a  square  deal,  then  I  am  for  that  policy,  but  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  administration  of  that 
policy. 

Obviously  it  would  seem  that  in  the  production  of  those 
things  which  are  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the 
American  demand  and  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  impor- 
tation, there  should  not  be  any  limitation  of  domestic  supply 


nor  any  penalties  imposed.  I  would  have  such  farm  products 
entirely  exempt  from  restrictions.  Take  for  instance  a  very 
long  fiber  cotton  grown  m  Arizona  known  as  Pima  cotton  or  as 
American -Egyptian  cotton.  This  particular  variety  is  not 
grown  any  place  else  in  the  United  Stata^,  The  Arizona  pro- 
duction is  not  at  present  sufficient  for  the  American  demand. 
The  extra  supply  needed  by  our  mills  is  obtained  m  Egvpt. 
Certainly  this  long-fiber  cotton  should  suffer  no  restrictions 
and  no  penalties  and  should  be  given  every  protection  from 
foreign  competition. 

In  all  of  our  restrictive  farm  policy  we  should  take  into 
account  the  newer  ccmmunities  that  are  right  now  m  a  state 
of  expansion.  If  it  is  just  "to  tempei"  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb."  surely  it  is  fair  to  those  new  communities  that  are 
now  in  the  piocess  of  development  to  temper  our  restrictive 
measure,';  to  what  they  are  able  to  bear.  Some  of  the  newly 
irrigated  regions  of  the  Southwest,  lor  instanco.  during  the 
past  decade  have  been  expanding  m  their  agnculturalpro- 
duction  of  cotton,  and  if  restricted  in  their  output  as  some 
of  the  older  farming  States  are  to  be  restricted,  they  will  be 
absolutely  strangled  by  such  restrictions.  In  my  State  there 
are  new  communities  springing  up  farmed  by  men  from  the 
Dust  Bowl  portion.^  of  the  Middle  West,  and  it  is  for  these 
new  communities  that  I  plead  today.  I  might  add  that  the 
total  amount  of  cotton  they  are  now  producing  is  negligible 
compared  to  the  grand  total  of  the  entire  country.  However, 
the  producing  of  it  means  life  to  them. 

No  doubt  the  Congress  will  feel  that  the  best  way  to  reduce 
production  is  to  reduce  it  That  logic  cannot  be"  an.swered. 
but  my  contention  is  that  reducing  it  uniformly  all  over 
the  country  will  work  a  much  greater  hardship  upon  the 
newer  communities  of  the  West  than  upon  the  older  com- 
munities. .\s  illustration.  I  would  cite  the  cotton  farmer  of 
the  Southwest.  In  my  own  State  of  Arizona  during  the  past 
decade  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  m  the  growing 
of  short -staple  cotton.  A  former  law  pa.ssed  by  this  body 
placed  a  restriction  upon  the  cotton  farmer,  basing  iLs  pro- 
%isions  upon  the  5  years  including  and  followmc  1928.  That 
was  the  period  during  which  this  industry  was  getting  started. 
All  recognize  that  a  base  including  those  5  years  worked  a 
hardship  on  these  southwestern  com.munities. 

If  I  could  have  my  way,  which  I  cannot.  I  would  have  the 
crop  year  of  1937  serve  now  as  the  base.  If  an  average  is 
taken  over  the  last  5  years,  it  will  be  slightly  Ic.ss  satisfactory. 
as  there  has  been  a  continuous  development  since  1933.  If  w-e 
must  average  3.  4.  or  5  years  in  establishmg  a  base  for  our 
control,  let  it  be  not  a  specified  period,  such  as  1933  to  1937. 
Inclusive,  but  let  it  be  a  moving  period  including  the  last 
year's  crop  with  each  estimate.  I  am  asking  for  a  plan  that 
will  allow  for  some  expansion  for  our  communities. 

An  adult  might  wear  a  tight-fitting  garment  without  pain; 
an  adult  foot  accustomed  to  it  might  even  wear  a  Chinese 
shoe:  but  a  growing  child  would  be  agonized  by  the  same  sort 
of  treatment.  Cotton  growing  in  Arizona  is  an  infant  develop- 
ment in  a  youthful  community,  and  I  am  asking  lawmakers  to 
consider  well  the  effects  of  all  restrictive  measures,  so  as  not  to 
make  such  restrictions  as  will  be  destructn-e  m  effects. 
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ADDRESS  OP  HON.  SAMUEL  B,  PETTENGIIL  OF  INDMNA 
BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE.  NOVEMBER 
11,   1936 


Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago  this  month  I 
spoke  before  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  on  the  sub- 
ject The  P\iture  of  Free  Enterprise.    Alter  a  years  reflection 
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I  find  that  I  have  little  to  add  to  or  subtract  from  that 
address.  I  attach  it  herewith  ais  delivered  November  11,  1936, 
at  Ch-cago.  HI. 

The  evils  of  remote  control  over  American  life  from  the 
financial  Capital  of  the  Nation  have  been  made  obvious  to 


all.     It  was  the  revolt  against 
large  part  for  the  elections  of 
There  is.  however,  the  law  of 


those  evils  that  accoimts  in 
1932,  1934.  and  1936. 
the  pendulum  in  public  affairs. 


We  are  now  swinging  too  far  toward  control  of  American  hfe 
from  the  political  Capitol  of  tie  Nation  and  toward  the  evils 
inherent  and  inescapable  in  a]  vast  biu-eaucracy  imder  par- 
tisan management. 

The  life  of  our  people  is  stifled  by  remote  control,  whether 
financial  or  political.  That  st  .fling  is  apparent  today.  The 
cotmtry  is  suffering  from  legislative  indigestion 

Big  government  is  as  great 
time  they  become  one  and  the 

Granting  that  the  advance  o 


an  evil  as  big  business, 
same. 

'  science  requires  new  controls, 
e.  g.,  radio,  I  am  nevertheless  convinced  that  Jefferson  is  still 


right  in  all  cases  except  whert 
Responding  to  the  pressures 


cratic  Party  shows  signs  of  abJJidoning  Thomas  Jefferson  for 


Alexander  Hamilton.     It  wiU 


be  a  sad  exchange  of  leaders. 


The  concentration  of  politic  il  power  is  as  bad  as  the  con- 


centration of  financial  power 


to  be  worse,  as  political  contrcil  is  not  likely  to  long  tolerate 
free  speech,  a  free  press,  a  fre<:  radio,  or  free  courts  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  program.    Note  Brazil  today. 


When  government  assumes 
iruardianship,  it  also  assimies 
of  its  wards.     All  history,  past 


The  monarchies  of  the  past  aid  the  fascisms  of  the  present 
have  no  room  for  an  opposition,  none  for  himian  freedom, 
and  little  for  him:ian  progress. 

All    history   proves,    if   it    proves   anything,    that    nations 
become  prosperous  only  as  a  result  of  being  free. 


Remote  control  from  either 


equally  to  be  avoided,  however  much  the  second  is  made 
inevitable  by  the  first.  Concentration  of  power  has  never 
long  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Concen- 
trated political  pxjwer  is  a  poor  exchange  for  concentrated 


financial  power.  The  holding 
holding  company  in  politics 
children. 

Where  the  meat  hangs,  there  4he  wolves  gather 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said 


oppose  the  "old  deal"  as  well 
Deal.    It  is  as  follows: 


The  Ftrruxz  of 
(By  Samuel  I 


Let   me   say   at   once   that   I 
enterprise,  nor  that  it  will  have 
last  generation  of  Americans  to 
liberty      This  coming   decade  m 
racy   right    here    in   America.      Ajiother 
in    1929,    and    who    of    you    will 
freedom? 

WHERE    IS 


repu 


separi  ited 


Before    rejecting    these 
make  a  brief  but  candid  appral 
world.     In  Asia  you  see  China 
republic,   slowly   disintegrating 
Nippon.      In    Mexico,    once   a 
munism  pure  and  simple, 
river  only. 

In    the   United   States   state 
witness  the  political  platforms 
to   actual   victory   in    Minnesota 
addition  you  have  Federal  inftlt 
once  exclusively  occupied  by 
support  Its  governmental  compet 

Across  the  Atlantic  the  lamp 
fourths   of   Europe.      The   swing 
momentum.      New    barbarians 
the   name   of   "seciirity,"   place 


rat 
fre» 


(if 


In 


Hamilton  is  inevitable. 

of  the  emergency,  the  Demo- 


In  fact,  it  is  almost  certain 


the  responsibility  of  economic 
censorship  over  the  opinions 
and  present,  proves  the  point. 


Wall  Street  or  Washington  is 


company  in  finance  and  the 
hold   little    promise   for   otu: 


of  the  spoilsman  in  politics: 

in  the  course  of  time  will  become 
than  the  war. 


There  you  see  something  which 
a  greater  danger  to  the  Republic 

The  address,  The  Future  olf  Free  Enterprise,  suggests  a 
middle  course  which  I  hope  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 


as  those  who  oppose  the  New 


P'rze  ErrTEHPSisE 
Pettengill) 


CO 


not    know    the    future   of   free 

a  future.     This  may  well  be  the 

■eceive  and  cheri.sh  the  legacy  of 

y   bring   the   twilight    of   democ- 

collapse   such    as   we    had 

give    bond    for    the    survival    of 


LIBEHTT?  I 

forebCK^ings    as    too    pessimistic,    let    us 

1  of  the  forces  now  loose  in  the 

the   oldest   of  civilizations   and   a 

the   concentrated   power   of 

blic    like    ours,    you    have    com- 

from  us  by  the   width  of  a 


Si  I 


before 


scciallsm 


is   advancing   rapidly,    as 

i^pon  which  parties  have  gone  on 

Washington,   and   elsewhere.      In 

tion  on  a  wide  scale  into  fields 

enterprise — the  latter  taxed  to 

tor. 

liberty  has  gone  out  In  three- 

toward  the   center  daily   gathers 

on   ancient  Romes   and,   in 

's  blood-rusted  crown  upon 


mirch 
Caesar 'i 


the   fevered   heads   of   those   who  call   thenistlves   the   ".«^vlors   of 

the  jje<:iple 

VViThm  a  short  distance  of  the  place  where  the  Prisoner  of 
ChiUon  once  appealed  '"from  tyranny  to  G'jd."  machine  t;unh  and 
concentration  camp.s  do  the  debating  when  politiciii  urgumenLs 
arise  And  wliile  the  blood  purge  of  June  1934  was  on,  a  new 
m«  ssiah  shout.s,  "During  these  24  hours  I  am  the  "supreme  court." 

Idealism  is  chained  to  Caesar's  chariot,  and  thf'  long  thoutrhts  of 
youth  are  pounxl  and  crystallized  in  the  patterns  of  power,  the 
idolatry  of  authority.  Fretdom  to  chtK3.-,e  oi.e  .^  o< .  v;p,itu!i..  to  move 
from  country  to  rity.  or  the  reverse,  is  at  an  end  Ci< vinment  by 
debate,  by  disru'^-ion,  by  conciliation  and  toleratien  is  trodden  under 
the  iron  hoofs  i:>f  the  man  on  horseback 

Even  Engi.'.ud,  ti.e  "mother  of  demo^ra<'ies.  '  sets  her  authority 
challenged  and  he'  prestige  weakened  In  the  Mediterranean,  in 
India,  and  hence  tliroughout  the  world  And  In  that  "tight  little 
island'  It  wni;  nnly  14  years  ago  when  power: ul  groups  ap{:)faled  not 
to  the  frail-  iiLsc  of  free  government,  but  to  the  brut^  lorce  of  a 
NatiLin-wide  strike  as  their  method  to  obtain  a  redress  of  griev- 
tnces.  a  method  repeated  succes.«fully  this  year  in  Pr.mce 

Democrat  y  !.•=;  proclaimed  a  "rotten  corpse,"  liberaii-^m  is  spat  upon, 
the  authuniy  ol  religion  is  spurned,  th*'  .siuictity  of  private  contract 
and  public  treaty  is  held  for  naught;  the  ♦emple  of  International  law, 
painfully  built  during  five  centuries  of  time,  is  overthrown,  and  all 
thase  immemorial  decencies  between  man  and  the  State — trial  by 
Jury,  the  indepenclence  of  the  cotU"t*>.  hal>eiL.s  corpus,  the  civil  above 
the  military  power,  freedom  of  petition,  of  elerticn,  of  spet'ch,  of 
as.^e!r.bly  of  wiship.  of  the  education  of  one's  eiiildren  government 
by  law  and  no*  by  men.  government  which  derives  its  "Just  powers" 
Irom  the  '  rouicnt  of  the  governed."  the  restraint  a.'^am.st  spollallou 
and  conhst^a'ion.  the  assurance  that  if  a  man  .sow  he  may  also  reap, 
the  one  driving  force  lother  than  the  l.u  h  (jf  the  .^iavc- 1  which  makes 
wealth  to  accumulate  and  the  arts  and  .s<:iences  to  flourish  -all  these 
precious  thing.s  are  tossed  into  the  .s«'wer  as  the  synthetic  parade 
follows  the  modeni  iniperator  who  rattles  his  cnnx-oned  sword  and 
scans  dark  horlions  for  more  worlds  to  conquer 

Here  m  .^ir.'Tica  worshipers  of  the  State  (not  the  'Stat<-s"i  grow 
In  number  Bearing  a  banner  with  tiiat  strnnee  device  "spocial 
privileges  for  all"  they  come  to  Washington  seeku.tj  alins.  Menib«'rs 
of  church,  labor,  youth,  and  women's  orgiUiizatlons  are  sponsfjnng 
the  surrender  of  human  destiny  to  politlcian.s  Idealized  lus  demigcxls. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  swing  toward  the  center  has  not 
gathered  momentum  that  nothing  can  check  until  a  dl.":llhL=loned 
people  have  once  more  had  their  fill  of  Caesar  It  may  be  that  we 
are  Sghtmg  a  rear-guard  action  But  if  we  must  yield,  we  do  so 
reluctantly  and  with  a  presumption  in  favor  of  freedom. 

RISE    OF    DEMOCRACY 

Tliere  is  a  lonu  flow  and  ebb  In  the  tides  nf  human  destiny. 
Consider  the  following  fivcts:  The  Constitution  if  the  United 
States  wius  written  in  1787.  When  signed  Gouverneur  Morris  said: 
"The  whole  human  race  will  be  affected  by  the  proceedlmrs  of  thia 
con\ention  Never  was  prophecy  better  Justified  by  time.  For 
down  to  1917.  when  Ru.ssians  established  the  "dictatorship  of  the 
prcletariat"  m  place  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  RomanotlN  a  period 
of  130  years,  there  was  scarcely  a  movement  on  thi.s  planet  that  w;vs 
not  toward  democracy  and  freedom  from  concentrated  authority. 
Our  Con.'-titution  became  the  model  of  the  world  In  th*^  States 
of  our  Union,  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  in  the  Provinces 
of  Canada.  In  New  Zealand,  in  Australia  In  South  Afrieu,  imd 
elsewhere,  not  less  than  400  con.stitutlons  were  patterned  by  free- 
dom-loving men  upon  the  basic  concept.^  of  our  own  Maima 
C,.rtu--1  the  distribution  rather  than  the  concentration  of  power; 
and.  2.  that  the  Individual.  b«>cause  created  by  God.  and  in  Hi3  im.ige. 
ha=^  dignities  and  rights  as  a  human  soul  which  are  beyond 
the  powers  of  princes  or  the  might  of  majorities. 

DECLINE    OF    DEMorRACY 

But  m  1917  the  tide  turned.  From  that  time  to  this  hour,  except 
for  the  short-lived  German  republic,  there  has  .scarceiv  Ijeer.  a 
movement  on  this  planet  that  has  not  been  away  from  democracy 
toward  the  concentration  of  power  and  In  favor  of  the  doctrme  that 
the  individual  ha^i  no  rights  which  the  state  is  bound  to  respect. 
Wearied  and  wa.^^ted  by  war.  but  with  old  loyalties  dis-sulved  by  the 
dLsilIusionnient  nf  ni:i.'"..«  murder,  the  house  i-f  want  invades  the 
house  of  have  and  demand.s  bread  even  at  the  price  of  liberty. 

Perhaps  this  swirling  tide  w.U  break  and  turn  before  it  reaches 
America  God  £;rant  it!  But  If  In  the  perhaps  no:  distant  future 
free  entcrpri.se  -and  with  it  free  governriient  should  vanish  from 
Am.erlcan  life,  an  Inque.st  Is  certain  to  be  held  On  that  day,  one  of 
the  saddest  in  history,  many  witnesses  will  be  called  The  question. 
Who  killed  Cock  Robin?  or  permitted  him  to  die  will  receive  many 
answers.  Some  will  blame  Mo.scow  others.  Tugwell:  others,  the 
failure  to  reciuire  the  teachers  narh  In  the  public  schools;  others, 
the  failure  to  deport  the  Communists  or  to  shout  loudly  enough 
"down  with  the  reds;"  still  others,  tlie  vain  but  reckless  pretensions 
of  pulpit  politician;^  "most  ii-iorant  of  what  they  are  must  asstu-ed.** 

INDtJSTRI.'iL    .STATESMANSHIP 

All  these  m.ay  influen'-e  the  verdict,  but  I  believe  the  final  Judg- 
ment of  the  impartial  historinn  will  hi-  that  free  enterprise  died  In 
the  hou.se  of  Us  friends,  its  rjp.ath  wound  given  by  its  beneficlsirles. 
not  by  Its  foes. 

In  my  little  book    Hot  Oil.  I  said: 

"Can  businessmen  rtm  business  in  the  Interest  of  the  whole 
people?  Can  profits  be  harmrnired  with  the  nerd-  nf  the  Nation 
for  today  and  for  tomorrow?  Must  the  States  surrender  their  his- 
toric Jurisdiction  to  the  Nation?  In  a  wc  rd,  can  we  secure  social 
objectives  without  regimentation,  prosperity  without  paternalism? 
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Or 
per 


r.   ttirnlng   th.e  question   around    will   paternalism   produce   pros- 

jrlty  How  much  of  liberty  can  we  afTord  t^  pay  for  the  promise 
of  security?  Or  will  bureaucracy,  m  dcstroving  libertv.  also  destroy 
the  etnciency  in  the  production  and  dlstr.but'ion  of  wealth  which 
alone  makes  security  possible? 

"If  democracy  falls,  as  so  many  m  t>if>se  difficult  days  seem  even 
anxious  to  predict,  it  will  be  beciiu.se  it  la.N  to  meet  the  new  prob- 
lems of  a  new  mdVLstrial  world  m  which  economic  structures 
tran.srend  State  lines 

"What.  then.  Is  the  true  bo^inriary  between  busine.sj;  and  gov- 
ernment, the  States  and  the  Natiun  individual  responsibility  and 
public  control,  the  l:ne  which  shall  combine  that  degree  of  lib- 
erty without  which  law  is  t\Tanny,  with  that  decree  of  law  with- 
out which  liberty  becom.es  lirense  "' 

"What  are  the  proper  limits  of  the  funoMons  and  agencies  of 
governmen"'  Those  limits  will  l>e  extended  onlv  as  the  failures  of 
Industry  make  the  extension  seem  im[>erative  If  business  proves 
Incapable  of  .self-disc:pline  in  the  interest  of  the  millions.  Govern- 
ment will  occupy  new  groimd  The  millions  will  demand  it.  and 
they  have  the  votes  They  will  fly  to  ills  they  know  not  of 
rather  than  continue  to  embrace  conditions  that  have  become 
Intolerable  No  con.mtution.  however  revered  and  hallowed  with 
the  blood  of  the  fathers,  will  long  check  their  course 

"The  fate  of  America  is  still  in  the  hand.^  of  those  who  have 
the  greatest  stake  in  America-  the  leaders  of  enterprise  and  their 
shareholders  Will  they  who  have  the  most  to  lose,  do  m.ost  to 
serve''" 

It  IS  ^r:!v  boc:iu<e  I  kr.ow  there  are  men  ;n  this  audience  who 
are  keenly  aw;ire  of  the  prf.'jsing  need  of  industrial  statesmanship 
of  the  hikihest  order,  it  is  only  becau.se  I  know  that  this  and  other 
trade  organizations  are  hard  at  work  to  improve  the  standards  of 
conduct  of  tb.rir  numbers  toward  each  oth.er  and  the  public,  and 
thus  to  save  free  enterprise  and  free  government  to  America,  that 
I  Venture  to  speak  today 

I  am  nor.e  the  less  your  friend,  »>ven  thoueh  I  am  unable  to 
accept  the  easy  alibi  so  commonly  held  in  business  circles  that 
the  push  toward  cnllectn  ism  comes  from  without  rather  than 
from  within  those  circles  The  thought  I  have  principally  to  offer 
for  your  consideration  is  thnt  busmes'^men  arc  largely,  if  not 
chiefly,  responsible   for   the   very   trend^^   thvv   fulminate   against. 

INDfSTRIAL    Sn.F-DISCIPLINE 

If  wr  :ire  to  save  free  enterpri.'-e.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
be  done  chiefly  by  industrial  sc-lf-di.sciphne  placing  limits  on 
greed,  recognizing  the  trust^e&hip  of  manacement-  -not  for  stock- 
holders only,  but  for  labor  and  the  consumer  thus  eradicating 
the  evils  of  capitall.sm  by  self-surgery  and  making  it  function  m 
the  interest  of  the  ma^s^s,  witliout  whose  support  It  cannot 
function  at   all 

I  recogni/e  the  difficulty,  as  did  Edmund  Burke,  of  indicting 
a  nation  or  a  system,  but  I  cio  not  see  how  we  can  approach 
this  problem  e^ective'.y  without  pitlle.ss  self -appraisal.  I  take 
couratif  i).T;tu.-e  I  .see  .so  many  businessmen  who  are  willing  to 
face  the  fact.',  and  take  their  share  of  the  responsibility  and  the 
blame  But  I  >ometimes  lose  heart  when  I  see  others  '  pas-^mg 
the  buck."  looking  for  a  "goat"  and.  blinded  by  partisanship  and 
self-interest,  charge  the  trend  toward  rew'imentation  and  collectiv- 
ism to  a  "brain  trust,"  a  "nibber-stam.p'  Congress  and  Rexfcd 
Guy  Tugwell. 

WHENCE   COMES  REGIMENTATION 

Gentlemen,  let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  with  the  truth. 
Without  entering  now  upon  the  merit.s  or  demerits  of  N.  R  A. 
or  A  A.  A.,  or  the  potato  bill  vr  other  similar  legislation,  where 
d.d  these  bills  find  their  oriuiii"  First,  m  the  break-down  of 
capitalism    and.   second,   at    the   ur^.ng   of   capitahsts. 

Take  N  R  .^  I  was  present  at  its  binh,  I  was  m  the  Ways 
ano  Means  Committee  room  when  a  repre.-^entative.  not  of  Ka'rl 
M.iix.  but  of  American  busme.-s,  the  president  of  the  United 
s-.iTf-  Chamber  of  Commerce,  urged  that  legislation  upon  the 
Ccncie^i  Of  the  United  States  m  behalf  of  the  business  Interests 
of  the  country — a  fact  eloquently  corroborated  by  Mr.  W,  T, 
Holliday  in  his  testimony  before  the  Cole  committee 

Take  A.  A.  A  Whence  came  \he  demand  for  and  ready  ac- 
quiescence in  "refrimentation"  by  the  most  individualistic"  and 
sturdy  of  all  members  of  the  cnpitalist  cla.ss  -the  -American  farmer'' 
Wliat  apparent  necessity  induced  him  to  reverse  the  habits  of  cen- 
turies, to  kill  pi':!.,  before  they  matured,  and  to  plow  under  cotton 
and  wheat  before  it  was  ripe  for  the  harvest?  It  was  because  the 
lo&s  of  foreign  markets  has  catised  unsalable  surplu.ses  to  accumu- 
late And  why  did  farm  markets  disappear''  It  was.  in  part  at 
least,  due  to  tariffs  lobbied  for  by  American  capitalists  which  in 
turn  provoked  repri.sals  abroad,  and  thus  farm  surpluses  and  crop 
control  and  "regimentation"  at  home.  For  a  decade  American 
Indtistry,  m  power  at  Washington,  saw  the  free  enterprise  of  farm- 
ing slowly  starve  to  the  point  of  desperation 

If  in  the  future  there  shall  be  a  struggle  for  power  in  this  coun- 
try between  the  classes,  industry  would  do  well  to  have  on  its 
side  the  30,000.000  Americans  who  live  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
county-seat  towns  and  villages  of  America.  The  "farm  problem" 
is  your  problem. 

HAVE    WZ    A    FREE    ECONOMY? 

When  it  is  said  that  free  enterprise  has  failed,  my  answer  is 
that  we  have  not  permitted  it  to  work.  We  have  impeded  it  with 
a  tanglefoot  of  our  own  making 

Despite  a!!  this  sudden  talk  of  a  "planned  economy."  the  fact 
Is  that  we  have  never  had  a  wholly  free  economy  in  this  country. 
A  policy  of  p.-otective  tariffs,  for  example,  is  in  itself  a  repeal  o"f 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 


.S"  ,7  """^  !^^   busir.rc^.,,pn   socking  to   sustain   themselves 

and  their  prices  by  •contr-  Ihr.g  the  market."  by  mcnopolv.  by 
subsidies,  by  franchises,  by  licenses,  by  certificates  of  public  inter- 
est and  necessity,  by  patents,  by  trade-marks,  bv  "pegging  the 
dol.ar  to  sustain  credits,  by  devaluation  to  obtalil  advantages  in 
international  trade,  by  cheapening  the  dollar  to  pay  debts  throuch 
rusing  prices,  by  shifting  the  tax  load  to  their  comjietitors.  by  staV 
utory  price  hxmg,  by  retail-sales  control;  in  other  words  by  "regi- 
mentation'— for  the  other  fellow 

h-Jho.ht"nf Ih^'''''''^'^  ''-''  ^°"  °^  '^'°S  was.  in  my  Judgment,  the 
h.ghhght  of  the  recent  campaign. 

In  a  notable  pap.T  2  years  ago  Gustav  Cassel.  of  Sweden  pointed 
out  tnat  the  pressure  of  business  interests  upon  government  for 
•special  privileges  for  them^-elvcs  or  legislative  handcuffs  for  their 
competitors  leads  inevitably  to  "planned  economy"  and  hence  to 
dictatorship. 

No  government  can  write  tariffs,  license  importers  and  exporters 
pay  subsiciies,  impose  quotas,  increa.se  production,  restrict  produc- 
tion, _  regulate  rates  of  foreign  exchange,  secretly  manipulate  huge 
stabilization  funds,  enter  upon  competitive  undervaluation  of 
national  currencies,  extend  or  restrict  credit,  raise  and  lower  inter- 
est rates,  fix  prices,  issue  embargoes,  regulate  division  of  earnings 
between  .spending  and  investment,  etc.,  without  making  mistakes 
whic'h  require  corrections  leading  to  more  mistakes,  wit'hout  call- 
i.^g  _^orth  claims  for  compensating  m.easures.  in  the  same  way  that 
taruis  for  manufacturers  k-d  to  the  demand  for  a  'farmer's  tariff" 
or  Its  equivalent;  or.  m.ore  recently,  when  the  control  of  cotton 
production  led  to  tobacco  control,  and  from  tobacco  to  peanuts  to 
potatoes.  Smularly,  government-financed  hydroelectric  power 
plants,  which  compete  with  coal.  Increase  the  demand  for  sub- 
sidies for  coal  mines  and  for  restriction  of  production 

Because  eovernm.ent  grants  favors  to  capitalists  it  is  appealed 
to  to  grant  equalizing  favors  to  workers.  HH^a^t-u 

Becau.se  it  creates  agencies  to  benefit  producers  it  perforce  must 
create  other  agencies  to  protect  consumers— the  consumers'  bureau 
and  the  producers'  bureau,  each  becging  Congress  for  more  money 
to  checkmate   the   other!  "jui^cj 

BT-REArCRACV    NOt-RISHED 

And  so  government  goes  about  grasping  for  more  and  more 
power  to  cope  with  the  abu.se  of  the  privileges  It  has  itself  created 
V  i  \^^  ^^^'^'  ^P°'^  '''''•=^'  ^'■^'  d<^'^h  this,  our  Ccesar  feed  that 
he  hath  grown  so  great."  the  an.swer  must  be  that  tht  preiure  of 
business  interests  forced  the  meat  down  the  great  man's  throat 

M.-antime.  the  invisible  government  Is  cons'.antlv  at  work  behind 
the  scenes  to  hog  the  cake  and  distribute  the  crusts  of  govern- 
mental favor  And  all  of  this,  let  me  repeat,  is  initiated  not  by 
pink  young  professors  but  by  business  interests  seeking  statutory 
refuges  from  the  competitive  struggle  they  praise  so  highly— on 
paper. 

Meantime,  members  of  legislative  bodies  are  overworked  with 
proDlems  beyond  their  time,  strength,  and  experience,  and  outside 
their  proper  Jurisdiction.  Tlie  inevitable  tendency  is  to  delegate 
their  powers  to  a  vast  bureaucracy.  What  they  themselves  do  is 
done  poorly,  and  the  lesulimg  loss  of  confidence  In  the  abUity  as 
well  a-s  the  disinterestedness  of  parliam.entarv  government  calls  for 
louder  cries  for  stronger  men.  and  hence  for  the  strong  man  him- 
seh.  who  in  turn  m.akes  his  mistakes— of  which  Napoleon  and  the 
Kaiser  are  only  two  of  many  that  sent  whole  nations  to  disaster 

Out  of  this  tanglefoot  that  is  throttling  and  discrediting  free 
enterprise,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  econonvic  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  will  free  businessmen  from  the  shackles  wrought  by 
them.selves.  '' 

D\NCERS    IN    PATERN.1LISM 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  Justification  of  any  one  of  these  govem- 
m.cntal  favors  to  a  particular  group,  considered  by  itself  yet  In 
their  total  aspect  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  pocket  of"  some 
American  is  impoverished  by  the  exact  amount  by  which  another 
pocket  is  legislatively  enriched;  that  the  total  wealth  and  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  not  increased  a  nickel  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  our  people  have  been 
denied  the  almost  limitless  potentialities  of  our  science  and  tech- 
nology by  these  policies  which  hold  the  umbrella  of  paternalism 
over  inefficiency  and  senility  In  proof  of  this,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  enterprisi-s  which  are  in  the  van  of  recovery  today — notably 
automobiles  and  petroleum — are  those  which  are  the  farthest  from 
bureaucratic  control,  the  freest  of  the  favors  and  subsidies  and 
protection  of  government,  and  the  most  subject  to  the  competitive 
stresses  of  free  enterprise'' 

I  would  listen  long  and  attentively  to  an  arrunient  that  the 
future  of  free  enterprise-  requires  the"abandor.me:u,  step  by  step, 
of  all  tliese  immunities  and  privileges  and  the  gradual  restoration 
of  competition  m  all  things  save  theft,  fraud,  and  the  exploitation 
of  human  beings. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  same  government  that  fixes  prices 
for  commodities,  rents,  and  interest  can  with  equal  logic  fix  wages, 
either  up  or  down,  and  shorten  or  lengthen  hours  of  work.  It  all' 
depends  on  who  controls  the  government.  In  Germany  and  other 
countries  today  industrial  workers  are  reported  to  l^e  required  to 
carry  a  "work  card",  which  easily  becomes  the  European  equivalent 
of  the  hated  black  list.  Take  it  or  leave  it.  Is  this  to  be  the 
reward  of  the  American  workman  for  rushing  to  Washington  for 
the  .solution  of  his  troubles?  If  so,  "planned  economy"  will  have  a 
sour   taste  for  his  children, 

INTERNATIONAL    THREATS 

In  their  international  aspect  this  Chinese  maze  of  trade  restric- 
tions might  as  well  be  recognized  for  what  it  is — the  economic  and 
monetary  eqtuvalent  of  war,  with  Armageddon  only  a  step  away. 
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The  future  of  free  enterprise 
of   in   our   philosophy."      It   not 
government,    but   the    futi-ire    of 
eation. 

It   is  one   thin?  when   buslnest; 
International  markets.     But  wh 
active    partner   of    businessmen 
competitors,  the  latter  rush  to 
and  niil.tary  answers  to  economic 

Thus  the  stru?£;'ie  Is  broadened 


1  ;o«3  far  deeper  than  "is  dreamed 
)nly  involves  the  future  of  free 
civilization — any    kind    of   civili- 


en 


the 


effort  for  national  security  rapid .y 


And  is  not  every  supposed  trade 
the  weight  of  armament  and  the 
The  world,  it  seems,  can  have 
8ind  war. 

LEGISLATIOK   SOLICITED 


competes  on    its   own   hook   for 

government   itself  becomes  the 

n    throttling   their    international 

ir  governments  to  make  political 

arguments. 

and  intensified.    Is  not  the  whole 

increasing  national  insecurity? 

gain  offset  a  thousand  times  by 

:ost  of  war — actual  and  potential? 

tr^de  and  peace — or  trade  stoppage 


Coming  nearer  home,  what  bil 
essence  of  collectivism,  the 
mentation  of  enterprise,  than  the 
if  enacted,  give  an  ofHcial  at 
prodtiction  of  petroletun  from 
Indirectly,  the  Income  of  the  ow 

Again,  without  discussing  the 
the  simple  truth  that  it   was 
itself  who  rushed  to  Washington 
uncontamlnated   as  j'ou   are  witji 
of  petroleum,  and  with  that  hig 
point — resulting  from  never  havi 
perish,  save  us  from  ourselves!" 

CAUSE-AND 


In  recent  years  had  more  of  the 

destrluction  of  States'  rie-hts,  the  reei- 

Thomas-Disney  bill  which  would. 

Washington  the  power  to  fix  the  daily 

well  in  America  and  therefore, 

and  the  price  paid  by  the  buyer. 

i^erits  or  necessity  of  the  bill,  it  is 

representatives  of  the   industry 

crying.  "O,  beneficient  bureaucrats, 

any  knowledge   of  the   problem 

detachment  and  objective  view- 

g  seen  an  oil  well — save  us  ere  we 


ev  'ry 
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tl^e 
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.■in£  s 


Prom    my   conning    tower    at 
industry,  not  rushing  to  the 
trial    for   its   own   misdeeds.     I 
dark  Jungle  of  holding  compani 
each  other — the  hiding  place  of 
leaders  of  that  industry,  with  as] 
selves      Some    were    personally 
not  felt  forced  by  a  spurious  f 
upon   the   skeletons   in  the 
clean    house      I    said    to   some 
understanding  how  they  could 
physical   plants  and  equipment 
utterly  dumb  and  deaf  and  blinc 
to  them:   "What  you  need  Is  a 
of   your  own  choosing,  whose 
balls,   and   whose   contract   shall 
'strike  one.'  " 

Industrial  self-discipline.     I 
finance  the  bubble  of  speculatlo 
1929   with   a   shrinkage   in   valutas 
say  nothing  of  commodities  and 
$91,729,000,000.  or  three  times 
And   then,   with  little  help   and 
wrote  the  Stock  Exchange  Act  of 

I    heard   the   story   of   stock 
structures,  the  sale  In  interstate 
and  European  bonds  and  domestic 
of  the  savings  of  thrift  and  toil 
committee  wrote  the  Securities  ^ 

Industrial  self-discipline.     In  t 
banks,  nearly  a  third  of  the  Nat 
$5  000.000.000  of  hard-won  savi 
heaven,  and  under  the  very  dom^s 
an  old  man  say:   "To  hell  with 
my  savings." 

Industrial  self -discipline.     A 
wine.    beer,    and    liquor    industry 
winked  at  by  themselves — write 
them   pronounce    the   death 
millions  of  Investment. 

I  pick  up  the  Statistical  Abstract 
that,  In  1928,  511  men  had  net 
dollars  or  more,  averaging  $2,270 
and  totalling  altogether  $1,108.86:1 
it   be   noted,   represented 
dered — a  total  net  Income  to  511 
of  all  the  wheat  and  cotton 
wives  and  children,  some  10,000, 
"\\\  fares  the  land,  to 
"Where  wealth 

And  then,  a  little  later,  I  saw 
stabbed  in  the  hotise  of  its  frie 
ficiaries,   and   15,000,000   Idle   mer 
or  public   dole — an   army  which 
apart,  would  reach  across  the 
ticn  mark  to  free  enterprise. 

INDUSTEUiL 

In  1933  I  spent  a  year  as  a  m 
mcnt  competition  with  private  er 
We  showed   socialism   coming 
their  own  o.x  was  gored,  we  got 
businessmen  or  political  leaders 

This   year  I  saw  Members  of 
cowards  or  rubber  stamps — risk  t 
that  would  have  opened  the 


^Vashington    I   saw   another    great 

tol,  but  dragged  there  to  stand 

teard   the   astonishing   story   of   a 

pyramided  10  stories  high  upon 

financial  freebooters      I  saw  the 

en  faces,  unable  to  defend  them- 

-ulnerable,    and    those    who    were 


iternali.-m  to  keep   the  dO'  r  shut 


fei? 


tie 


compel  sa 


f  arme  rs 


accumx  ilates 


of   their   industry   rather   than 

these    men    that    It    passed    my 

o  such  a  marvelous  job  on  their 

-a  miracle  of  science — and   be   so 

on  their  public  relations.     I  said 

'.  Cenesaw  Mountain  Landis.  a  C7ar 

function  shall  be   to   call   fcul 

expire   the   instant   he   ever   says 


the  stock  exchansif^.-  and  banks 

until  It  finally  burst  in  rum  in 

of  stocks   and   bonds   alone — to 

real  estate,  rural  and  urban — of 

am.ount  of  the  World  War  debt. 

much   opposition,   mv   committee 

1934. 

ups,    the   watering   of    capital 

com^merce  of  worthless  Peruviaji 

stocks  in  which  $25,000,000,000 

were  lost   beyond  recall,  and  my 

ct  of  1933. 

times  csilled  prosperous  I  saw  11.000 

on's  total,  close  their  doors  with 

dissipated  to  the  four  wind?  of 

of  the  Nation's  Capitol  I  heard 

Constitution.     It  did  not  save 


the 


seni  ence 


years  earlier  I  saw  the  legitimate 

through    illegitimate    practices 

ir  own  ticket  to  exile  and  heard 

on   their   own   hundreds    of 


ta::able 


of  the  United  States,  and  read 

realized  incomes  of  a  million 

000  each,  or  $7,000  a  day  apiece, 

.000 — only  2  percent  of  which,  let 

tion   for   services  actually   ren- 

^en  greater  than  the  gross  income 

of  the  Nation,  aggregating,  wich 

Americans. 


(00 


hastening  ills  a  prey 
and  men  decay." 

this  capitali.stic  system  collapse, 

ds.  its  blood  sucked  by  its  ber.e- 

dependent   upon  private   charity 

placed   in  single  column  2   feet 

con|tinent  and  back — America's  ques- 


INESTIA  I 

ber  of  a  committee  on  Govern- 

terprise.     We  developed  the  facts. 

the   back  door,   but   except 

jiracticaliy  no  support  from  either 


eml 


th  'oueh 


<k)ngress — so  often  referred  to  as 

leir  political  lives  to  defeat  a  bill 

of  Inflation  to  the  destruc- 


flooc  gates 


tion  of  $108,000  000.000  of  life  Insuranre,  and  ther;  In  the  election 
th:s  full  go  up  against  the  radio  guns  of  a  l-a^o  n;  (!o;h.  all 
without  a  word  of  thanks  or  r.n  ounce  of  support  fr-  :n  the  presi- 
dents of  the  great  life-insurance  companits,  who  are.  if  they  are 
a:.yth,ng,  the  trustees  of  the  helpless  aged,  the  lutvire  widows  and 
orph.ais  on  64.000.000  policies. 

Gentlemen.  I  ask  one  Intensely  serious  question:  If  'he  leaders 
and  owners  of  the  American  system  are  too  lazy  to  wash  th'ir  dirty 
dishe.s,  too  selfir-h  to  be  Intelligent,  and  too  timid  to  .'•'ick  their 
necks  out  in  defense  of  free  enterprise  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment, who  will  defend  it? 

I  see  businessmen  economize  down  to  the  last  2  Inches  of  the 
lead  pencils  of  their  clerks,  and  themselves  sweat  and  slave  fur  20 
or  30  years  to  achieve  a  competency  for  the  e\erung  of  life,  and 
then,  when  the  ix;rlodic  crash  comes,  but  with  youth  behind  them. 
anci  the  old  pu.sh  and  drive  no  longvr  tiieirs,  I  see  them  with 
sublime  courage  start  to  weave  anew  the  patUrn  of  their  hopt's. 
but  appureutly  with  no  thought  whatever  to  softening  the  down- 
ward curve  of  the  next  collapse  or  to  the  survival  of  the  system 
itst^if  to  which  they  have  given  all  their  strength. 

ORGANIZED     PrBLIC     RELATIONS 

I  have  no  thought  to  be  unjust.  The  average  businessman  Is  so 
engn's^-ed  with  the  daily  task,  so  harassed  witii  miikint;  out  reports 
to  G  ivernmeut  bureiiuciats.  that  he  has  to  keep  his  nu.se  to  the 
grindstone  from  dawn  to  dark.  As  an  individu.il.  he  is  practically 
helple.ss.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  trude  tu>£>ocKjt:on>  t'enerally, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  larger  companies,  could  well  atford  to 
have  on  their  boards  a  man  whose  sole  responsibility  ts  pubhc  rela- 
tions in  the  broadest  sense,  a  man  of  uninip*  .ichabie  integrity,  to 
act  as  a  tribune  for  the  people,  whose  coii,-,Uint  cart'  it  shall  be 
tnat  the  priceless  ingredient  of  character  and  fair  dealing  with 
worker  and  customer  and  people  and  govemmt-nt  shall  be  woven 
Into  the  fabric  of  free  enterprise.  Such  a  rruin  would  not  aione 
sell  his  industry  to  the  public  but  would  be  equally  diligent  to  sell 
the  public  to  his  Industry.  And  then,  to  purbue  the  idea  further. 
supp  )se  the  public-relations  members  of  each  of  the  500  and  more 
existint.'  trade  associations  (and  you  are  to  imagine  them  as  con- 
tair.int;  men  of  the  standing  and  character  of  farmer  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  or  Justice  Hughes  of  the  United  Statt-s  vSviprerne 
Court)  wer>'  to  organize,  Informally,  a  Supreme  Council  of  Ameri- 
can Enterpri.se,  endowed  with  sufiicient  funn.'-  \o  (ouuurt  mq-inies 
and  report  from  time  to  time  on  "the  state  of  the  Union  "  Let  me 
Italicize  the  word  "Union." 

Certainly.  It  is  becoming  plain  thr.t  the  profession  of  public 
relations  requires  experience  and  tniinlng  as  specialized  as  that 
of  .«;a!es  manlier  or  cf  laboratory  technician 

Perhaps  this  suggestion  is  wholly  impracticable,  bu' .  r=!  I  reeon- 
noiLcr  the  field,  it  seems  desirable.  If  not  imperative  th.Tt  some 
means  be  fotmd  to  mobilize  the  conscience  and  enlirh^ened  --elf- 
in terest- -no*^  rf  one  division  alone  but  of  the  en*. re  armv  of 
American  indtistry,  business,  agriculture,  and  f^nanee  .-^u.'h  a 
mobilization  would  he  for  both  cfTense  and  defense  It  Vsould  be 
the  charp  critic  and  ruthless  .surgeon  of  evil  practice.^  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  the  stout  champion  of  the  American  .'system, 
minus  its  crooks  and  its  hogs 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  sneer  at  what  'hey  wriild  cvW 
my  naive  assumption  that  there  Is  a  conscience  m  .\meriran  bu.sl- 
ne^s  and  will  use  against  me  the  articles  of  mdicrment  which  I 
nv,  ^:'!f  Grew  a  fev.-  minutes  ago. 

Gentlemen.  I  know  better  I  know  the  averace  buslne.ssraan  is 
Just  as  anxi'  us  to  deal  justly  with  his  men  and  with  the  public  as 
the  average  politician  I  would  rather  have  the  Juairrnent  and 
conscience  of  the  man  who  Is  close  to  his  men  and  the  public  than 
th"^-  'psf  di.xit  of  the  intelligentsia  who  would  rule  the  universe  from 
their  garrets  or  their  thron'^s. 

The  fault,  or  rather  failure,  of  business  exerutivc;,  as  I  s'^e  it. 
Is  not  that  they  are  soulless  and  seinsh  but  rather  that  thev  are] 
or  have  been,  too  preoccupied  with  the  dally  problems  of  their 
busine.ss  It  may  be  due  also  in  part  to  the  fact  (as  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutives of  your  industry  Informs  me)  that  so  many  of  the  top  men 
and  members  of  executive  committees  have  spent  their  previous 
years  as  specialists  in  a  single  branch  of  tlieir  indtistries  and  have 
never  been  under  the  necessity  "to  see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it 
whole." 

But  all  this  only  explains,  yet  does  not  refute,  mv  contention  that 
industry's  greatest   weakness  today   is  [)ubilc   relations 

Let  me  return  to  what  I  was  saying  about  conscience  in  business. 

INDU.STRLAL     HEROISM 

On  Con.stitutiDn  Day  in  September  I  addressed  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  I  told  tliem  this  story,  and  it  is  a  true 
story.  The  editor  cf  a  fine  little  newspaper  in  Indiana  told  me 
how  he  went  through  the  depression.  When  advertising  and  sub- 
scribers fell  off,  he  called  in  his  men — 60  in  numb,  r-  from  the  old- 
est pressman  to  the  youngest  cub  reporter.  He  :>aid  to  tlK'in.  "Beys, 
we  have  got  to  retrench  to  keep  this  paper  alivi^  Bu*  we  will  all 
go  up  or  down  together.  This  paper  is  in  tlie  red.  but  I  do  nut 
Intend  any  one  of  you  to  see  red.  I  will  show  mv  gcod  faith  by 
taking  the  biggest  cut,  both  in  dollars  and  percent."  They  faced 
the  music  together.  Not  a  man  deserted  the  p.-pt-r,  an.l  the  pap<"r 
did  not  desert  a  man.  The  editor  .^aid  to  me  ll  St  Peter  ever 
pins  any  medal  en  my  bosom,  it  will  be  because  ail  through  the 
depression  every  man  in  my  employ  found  something  in  his  pay 
envelope  every  Saturday." 

And  I  said  to  the  D.  A.  R.'s.  "Tliat  man  did  mr.re  to  save  the 
Constitution  tlian  all  the  editorials  lie  might  have  written  in  its 
honor  and  glory  alter  he  had  fired  half  his  men." 
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There  are  thousands  of  such  men  who  made  similar  sacrifices  to 
keep  their  men  cmplcyed,  and  who  equiillv  deserve  well  of  the 
Republic."  Others  had  the  desir"  to  do  so,  but  were  forced  to  shut 
down  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control.  I  am  ready  to  go  to 
bat  for  that  kind  of  businessman. 

Bat,  unfortunately,  tliere  are  many  others  who  retrenched  only 
in  jjay  rolls,  dumjiing  their  workers  out  on  the  streets  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  relief  agencies— and  now  beef  about  the  public  debt 
incurred  in  keeping  their  former  workers  from  starving. 

It  is  a  harsh  thing  to  say-as  harsh  and  as  kind  and  as  kindly 
meant  as  the  surgeon  who  tells  you  an  operation  is  imperative— 
but  It  Is  not  the  cold  fact  that  businessmen  generallv  have  lost 
the  confidence  of  their  own  workers?  Is  it  not  the  faci  ^hat  the 
businessman  and  the  politician  have  been  competing  for  the  good- 
will of  the  worker,  and  the  businessman  has  lost?  Maybe  it  Is 
not  his  fault.  Maybe  it  is  due  to  forces  beyond  his  control — the 
war.  the  depression  but  I  think  we  would  be  more  sure  of  the 
survival  of  free  enterprise  if  we  stopped  looking  for  alibies  and 
said:    "Weil,  some  of  It  is  my  fault,  and  all  of  it  is  my  Job." 

INDUSTRIAL    SHORTSIGHTEDNESS 

Where  did  businessmen  get  within  the  past  month  with  their 
attack  on  the  Social  Security  Act?  They  got  the  Bronx  cheer! 
That  attack  was  the  supreme  blunder  of  the  Republican  campaign! 
The  workers  refused  to  believe  that  their  employers  wanted  to  im- 
prove an  admittedly  Imperfect  law.  They  were  convinced  that  the 
at'HCk  was  on  the  principle  of  the  law  itself. 

How  wrong  were  they?  No  answer,  perhaps,  can  be  given.  But 
certainly  the  principle  of  "avoiding  the  appearance  of  evil"  was  so 
clearly  indicated  that  I  am  surprised  that  persons  who  call  them- 
fcelves  astute  began  throwing  bcxDmerangs  so  viciously — at  them- 
selves 

To  wait  until  a  law  has  been  on  the  statute  bcxiks  for  14  months 
before  suddenly  notifying  workers  how  terrible  it  is.  was  In  itself 
an  open  advertisement  that  shoddy  goods  were  being  sold. 

An  objective  viewp<nnt  would  have  avoided  a  blunder  like  that. 
That  Is  why  free  enterprise  needs  a  lot  of  Judge  Landises  of  public 
relations.  Many  sincere  businessmen,  busy  as  they  are  in  the 
squirrel  cage  where  losses  constantly  chase  profits,  had  never  even 
heard  of  the  Social  Security  Act  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  that 
again  proves  tlie  very  point  I  am  trying  to  make— the  need  for  a 
division   of   enterprise   marked   "industrial   statesmanship." 

FREE    ENTTRPniSE    VET-SUS    FREE    COVnERNMENT 

Consider,  a.s  one  among  many,  the  problem  of  old  age  in  this 
machine  civilization  of  modem  city  life  The  most  amazing 
change  in  population  trends  is  going  on  before  otir  very  eyes. 
There  were  34  percent  more  people  over  65  in  1930  than  in  1910 — 
only  20  years  earlier  That  proportion  in  the  upper-age  levels  La 
almost  certain  to  increa.se  In  fact,  actuaries  for  great  life-insur- 
ance companies  predict  that  by  1970-  only  34  years  from  now — 
there  will  be  more  people  over  50  than  under  20;  in  other  words, 
that  the  problem  of  the  average  man  only  a  few  years  hence  will 
be  to  take  rare  of  his  parents  rather  than  his  children — the  great- 
est shift  In  age  groupings,  probably,  since  the  world  began. 
It  is  due.  of  course,  to  two  main  factors:  ?>wer  babies  born  per 
1.000  of  population;  but  of  those  which  are  Ixirn.  because  of  the 
marvelous  conquests  of  medicine-  principally  in  the  diseases  of 
chikihocxl.  youth,  and  ycung  manhood — more  live  into  the  upper- 
age  levels 

But.  as  your  average-age  line  moves  up.  the  industrial  deadline 
moves  down  The  two  lines  cross,  and  the  point  of  their  crossing 
marks  one  of  the  battlefields  where  free  enterprise  and  free  gov- 
ern.ment  is  to  be  saved--lf  It  is  saved.  For  when  the  age  line 
pa.^.ses  the  industrial  deadline,  there  is  little  point  left  In  the  old 
slogans  of  "ruEged  individualism"  or  "initiative"  or  "courage." 
These  old  virtues  have  then  lost  their  meaning.  The  door  to 
the  "land  of  opportunity"  in  which  these  virtues  can  alone  live 
and  thrive  has  then  boen  rlased. 

Combine  all  this  with  the  passing  of  the  free  land  of  the  West. 
the  recurrence  of  "boom  and  bust,"  of  depressions  which  v.-ipe  out 
banks  and  other  institutions  where  the  savings  of  thrift  and  toil 
are  invested  and,  last,  that  other  great  shift  to  city  life  from 
rural  life  where,  as  In  the  "good  old  days"  there  were  alwavs  use- 
ful chores  for  grandma  and  grandpa  to  do,  and  you  have  the  ehal- 
len<-p  of  Dr    Townsend.  a  challenge  that  cannot  be  laughed  off 

When  I  speak  of  Industrial  statesmanship  it  is  problems  like  this 
I  have  In  mind.  What  are  the  leaders  of  our  enterprise  going  to 
do  about  them? 

If  they  do  nothing-  or  little  that  is  effective — free  enterprise  in 
the  years  Just  ahead  is  going  to  be  subjected  to  a  constantly  in- 
creasing and  irresistible  pre.'^sure  from  these  cppcrtunityless  groups 
t-)  have  the  politicians  take  over  the  management,  "if  not  the 
ownership,  of  your  business  for  their  benefit. 

HUMAN    CESOLESCXNCE 

Take  unemployment.  In  tenns  of  social  ethics,  where  docs  the 
drllar  derive  a  claim  to  being  paid  dividends  during  periods  of 
depression  superior  to  the  claims  of  the  laid-off  worker  to  being 
paid  uncmplo>'ment  reserves?  Why  are  reserves  Justified  for  depre- 
ciation, uepletlon.  and  amortization  of  machinery  and  plant  and 
reserves  not  Justified  for  "human  obsolescence"? 

These  are  not  the  questions  of  a  long-haired  radical  or  soap- 
box orator.  I  quote  the  exact  language  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  wTOte  the 
minority  opinion  in  the  recent  railroad  pension  case: 

"What  sound  distinction  from  a  constitutional  viewpoint  Is  there 
between  compelling  reasonable  compensation  for  those  Injured 
Jvlthout  any  fault  of  the  employer  (as  in  workmen's  compensation 


acts)  and  requiring  a  fair  allowance  for  those  who  practically  gave 
their  lives  to  the  service  and  ai-e  incapacitated  bv  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time,  the  attntion  of  the  years'  I  can  perceive  no  constitu- 
tional ground  upon  which  the  one  can  be  upheld  and  the  other 
condemned.  The  fundamental  consideration  whirh  supports  this 
type  of  legislation  is  that  industry  should  take  rare  of  its  human 
wastage,  whether  that  is  due  to  accident  or  age." 

UN  REGIMENTED    SOCIM.    SECCTUTT 

If  the  Scx-ial  Security  Act  is  declared  unconstitutional  or  Is 
generally  overhauled.  I  should  like  to  see,  first,  permi.s.sion  to 
employers  to  set  up  their  own  retirement  svstt^ms  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Government,  so  that  the  fund  for  workers  will  not  be 
lost  to  creditors  in  event  of  bankruptcy;  and.  second,  actual  en- 
couragement to  set  up  these  reserves  bv  granting  tliem  special 
tax  treatment  such  as  we  grant  to  contributions  to  chanties 
under  existing  Income  and  estate-tax  law.  I  hate  desperately 
to  see  the  moral  sense  of  responsibllitv  between  management  and 
men  diluted  by  transferring  all  functions  to  Washington. 

On  some  other  occasion  I  should  like  to  discuss  wavs  and  means 
for  securing  "social  objectives  without  regimentation,  prosper- 
ity without  paternalism."  Some  of  the  indicated  avenues  for 
exploration  are:  1  further  strengthening  of  trade  organizations 
to  conduct  a  constant  warfare  on  those  practices  like  price  fixing 
which  are  the  very  negation  of  free  enterprise;  2,  developing  de- 
partments of  public  relations  as  already  discussed,  3,  interstate 
compacts:  4.  uniform  State  legislation;  5,  further  powers  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  approve  voluntary  arrangements 
in  industry,  such  as  those  approved  by  the  Suprenie  Court  ;n  the 
cases  of  Appalachian  Coals.  Inc  .  and  Window  Gla^s  Manufac- 
turers v.  United  States,  6.  the  application  of  the  principle  stated 
in  the  recent  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  m 
Whitfield  v  State  of  Ohio  (56  Sup.  Ct.  Ren.  532).  upholding  the 
Hawes-Cooper  Act  of  1929,  which  took  the  protection  of  the 
interstate-commerce  clause  from  prison-m,Ade  goods  offered  for 
sale  in  violation  of  State  law;  7,  a  similar  principle  as  set  forth 
in  section  2  of  the  twenty-first  amendment  to  the  Con.stitution 
with  reference  to  intoxicating  liquors.  All  of  these  points  could 
be  widely  extended  to  the  strengthening  of  social  legislation  by 
the  States  and  by  informal  rules  self-imposed  on  mdu.^try,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  transferring  all  power  to  Washington- -where 
It  is  bound  to  be  an  immense  prize  to  be  striven  for  by  pres.sure 
groups,  led  by  demagogues  who  compete  m  auctioning  off  the 
Treasury  lor  votes,  and  in  dc-^poiling  the  worker  to  enrich  the 
drone. 

THE     STATES     SHOt:TJ)    FTTNTTION 

There  is  no  need  for  destroying  the  States  and  erecting  a  bureau- 
cratic empire  in  America.  Elihu  Floot  pointed  the  wav,  as  far  back 
as  1908.  when  he  sa^d  at  a  conference  on  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources: 

"The  Nation  cannot  perform  the  functions  of  the  State  rov- 
ercignties.  If  It  were  to  undertake  to  perform  these  functions,  it 
would  break  down.  The  machinery  would  not  be  able  to  per- 
form the  duty.  The  pressure  is  already  very  heavy  upon  nation.il 
machinery  to  do  its  present  work. 

"I  feel  deeply  impressed,  however,  with  the  idea  that  the  46 
sovereign  States,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  of  govern- 
ment, are  lagging  behind  the  stage  of  development  which  the 
other  sovereignties  of  the  earth  have  reached.  As  tiie  populati.m 
of  our  States  increases,  as  the  relations  between  the  pei  pie  of 
each  State  and  other  States  grow  more  frequent,  more  con.plicated, 
m.ore  important,  more  intricate,  what  everv  State  di^cs '  become 
more  important  to  the  people  of  every  other  State.     •      •      • 

"Now  the  States  in  the  exercLse  of  their  sovereignty,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  reserved  to  them,  rest  under  the  same  kind 
of  duty,  a  duty  that  forbids  any  State  to  live  unto  itself  alone 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  the  States 
from,  making  any  agreements  with  each  other  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  but  you  can  make  any  number  of  agreement:^  witii 
the  consent  of  Congress.  Why  should  not  the  powers  that  are 
reserved  to  the  State  sovereignties  be  exercised  by  tho.sc  sovereign- 
ties with  wise  regard  for  the  common  interest,  "under  a  firm  re- 
solve to  make  it  wholly  unnecessary  that  this  continued  pressure 
to  force  the  National  Government  into  the  performance  of  the 
duties  that  the  States  ought  to  perform  should  continue?  It  Ls 
high  time  that  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  should  begin  to 
perform  their  duties  with  reference  not  only  to  their  own  local 
individual  interests,  but  with  reference  to  the  common  good," 

And  then,  above  all,  we  must  recognize  that  our  "need  is  r.ot  to 
emph.asize  our  differences  but.  rather,  to  understand  our  inter- 
dependence." to  quote  Louis  Taber,  master  cf  the  National  Grange. 
What  is  desperately  needed  in  .\merica  right  now  is  an  era  of  goocl 
feeling  and  fair  dealing  between  capital  and  labor,  industry  and 
government.  With  that — plus  our  technolog^^  invention."  and 
power— nothing  is  impossible.     Without  it  anything  is  possible. 

CAPITALISM    AT    ITS    BEST 

American  industry  has  been  buUt  on  the  struggle  for  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  by  offering  most  and  best  for  least'  ll:at  i.s  com- 
petitive capitalism  at  its  best.  It  becomes  destructive  when  it  is 
a  compf-tition  of  who  will  pay  the  least  wages.  The  responsibility 
of  industrial  management  to  build  a  floor  below  which  wages  are 
not  to  go  is  tremendous.  American  mdui.tnes  must  cooperate 
with  each  other  and  with  government  to  find  ways  and  means  bv 
which  the  masses  who  wish  to  work  may  live  in  decent  comfort 
and  security.  The  choice,  as  I  see  it,  is  between  wages  and  taxes; 
between   self-disciplined   capitalism   and   state   socialism;    between 
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free  government  based  on  the 
tjTanr.ies  under  modern  masks. 
Although  I  cannot  demonst 
feeling — as  ccmpelling  as  a  re 
will  constantly  pass  on  to  the 
ings  cI  labor-saving  machinery 
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American   boys  and   girls   cf 
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It  Is  worth  saving,  gentlemen 
not  save  it.     We  must  cure  i 
resolutely  set  our  hands  to  th; 
the  prophecy  of  Robert  Burns 
"A  virtuous  populace  will 
And  stand,  a  wall  of  fire 
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Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Speali^r 
ent  time  a  feeling  among 
and  I  have  recently  heard 
Hcuse  of  Representatives 
stop  the  spread  of  fascism. 
parts  of  the  world.     The  a 
for  granted  that  sooner  or 
trines  will  be  imposed  upon 
just  sit  back  and  do  nothing 

There  is  a  persistent 
vir.ce  Americans  that  their 
a  imitcd  front  with  other 
Britain   and   France,   to 
foreign  dictatorship.    The 
the  idea  of  a  democratic 
idea  of  our  remaining  aloof 
remaining  at   peace.     They 
detail,  the  dependence  of 
the  world  and  predict  that 
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war  if  any  good-sized  fight  in  Europe  or  Asia  cets  under 
way. 

I  fear  that  widespread  belief  in  this  doctrine  cf  ine\i*able 
war  unlcs.-^  we  make  alliances  wuh  the  powerful  countries 
whose  governments  are  more  nearly  like  our.s  is  a  dari:'  rou.^ 
thing  for  our  country,  particularly  when  it  scenes  to  be 
shared  by  men  in  high  places. 

The  argum.ent  that  because  other  countries  have  assumed 
som^e  form  of  dictatorship  that  we  will  cventualiy  do  l:k  uise 
has  never  greatly  impressed  me.  It  is  nothin,'  ino.e  than  a 
conclusion  without  any  supporting  proof.  About  150  years 
ago  we  were  the  only  republic  in  the  worM  W ■■  'hen  had  no 
fear  cf  the  monarchies  gobbling  us  up  if  wc  could  di  r- ;.d 
eureelves. 

It  is  my  contention  that  these  countries  who  are  try:r,p  to 

icquire   or   recover   colonial    possession-    wti;    have    encuch 

•roub'.?  at  heme  and  abroad  without  seeking  corflict  tvith  u.s. 

.-Ml  of  them,  however,  v.'ill  be  anxious  to  be  cur  fnends  or 

allies,  and  therein  lies  oiu"  real  danger. 

It  is  quite  obvioiLs  from  most  c^rre.^pcndents'  rrports  from 
Brussels  that  France  and  Great  Britain  arc  try.ng  their  best 
to  have  us  get  out  in  front  in  the  Japane::c-Ch.nesc  situation. 
When  one  compares  the  stakes  that  Great  Britain  has  m 
China  with  those  of  the  Unit^Kl  S^ate^.  it  i^  ridiculous  for  us 
to  even  become  involved,  much  less  take  tliv  Itad. 

Aside  from  the  sympathy  that  most  American^  ha\e  for 
China  in  the  present  struggle,  it  seems  quite  absurd  [n  v.yp 
that  France,  with  its  colonial  possession,*:,  and  En^r'and.  with 
its  vast  empii-e.  should  assume  a  holier-than-thou  attitude 
when  Japan  d^-es  the  .sani'-  'h:nv^  tlm"  they  have  dune  many 
times  in  their  history'. 

And  when  they  talk  about  the  sacrednes?  of  obligat-cn;.-,  and 
treaties  I  carmot  help  but  think  of  the  w.ir  debts,  and  a.-k 
myself  if  it  is  not  the  po'„  calling  the  kettle  black. 

I  feel  that  we  should  continue  our  policy  of  i.solation  and 
should  beware  of  being  sucked  into  any  kind  of  "united  front" 
to  preserve  democracy.  We  have  nothm't  to  gam  and  every- 
th.n.:;  to  lose.  We  should  not  forget  thf  costly  le.^son  of  the 
last  war. 

In  the  event  of  a  great  wnr  m  Europe  or  Asia,  I  bf'lieve  +hat 
we  ehould  acquu-e  now  from  abroad,  and  store  up.  those  raw 
materials  that  we  lack  in  the  United  States.  In  that  way  we 
can  be  self-sufficient  for  a  numljer  of  years  without  depend- 
ing on  any  other  nation  for  h^lp. 

Let  us  concentrate  our  fipht  on  the  enemies  of  democracy 
at  heme  and  let  the  rest  of  th*'  world  .srtti''  ii,s  own  probirras 
which  they  m  most  cases  created  themselves. 


Keep  Is  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

oi     .\lw/U.\.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Novevibcr  22.  1937 

Mr.  MURDCCK  ll  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak'^r.  on  leaving  my 
home  town  recently,  to  come  to  Was!iin?;on.  a  very  earnest 
Christian  woman  said  to  m.e,  "Whatever  else  you  rnay  do  m 
Washington.  Mr.  MrRDocK.  see  to  it  that  you  always  vote 
for  and  eupport  any  an.-i  all  mep.sures  which  vv-ill  :end  to  keep 
us  out  of  war."  My  reply  was.  "You  may  depend  upon  It 
tha*:  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  as  you  say.  Hcwever,  I  sliall 
be  greatly  puzzled  in  many  ca.ses  to  know  v.-hat  will  be  the 
right  action  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  wae."  No  doubt. 
every  Member  of  this  Heus-  has  the  same  inclination  as  I 
have  to  keep  cut  of  war  and  also  the  eame  bev.'ilderment  as 
to  what  is  the  correct  step  to  be  taken  in  each  case,  to 
minimize  the  chance.s  of  v,ar. 

I  listened  today  to  the  very  pleading  voice  of  my  frif^nd 
and  colleague.  Mr.  Ludlow,  of  Ohio,  as  he  bcgsed  us  to  sign 
his  petition  No.  11  to  bring  before  this  body  a  resolution  to 
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submit  a  con.stitutional  amendment  to  the  States  requiring 
a  referendum  before  our  participation  in  a  foreign  war. 
Several  months  ago  I  signed  the  Ludlow  petition  after  giving 
it  .'trious  tliought.  I  am  almast  as  sincere  as  Congre.'isman 
Le-D:.o\v  him.self  in  my  desire  to  save  this  Nation  from  the 
experience  of  20  years  ago. 

Later  this  aiterno(m  I  al.so  listened  to  the  earnest  presenta- 
tion of  my  colleague  from  Marviand  'Mr.  Lewis]  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Ludlow  amendment.  Perhaps  he  fe-els  that  in 
wise  counsel  of  our  leaders  there  is  safety.  Should  we  for- 
get i.solation  and  p)lay  a  leadmp;  part  in  world  affairs?  Per- 
sonally, I  feel  that  in  a  matter  so  important  as  sending  our 
boys  abroad  to  fi;;ht  and  die.  it  ought  to  be  left  to  those  who 
have  to  "pay  the  price"  for  its  ultimate  d-.-termmation. 

It  may  .seem  that  I  am  'blowing  hot  and  cold"  m  the  same 
breath,  but  I  believe  a  way  for  us  to  ke^p  out  of  foreign  wae 
and  at  tht^  same  time  make  it  extremely  unlikely  that  w:- 
shall  ever  be  invaded  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  are  always  in 
that  "defensive  posture."  of  which  George  Washington  .spoke. 
In  a  \va:-torn  world,  such  as  this  at  present,  we  cannot  af- 
1(1!  d  ;o  present  a  show  of  w(  akncss.  Therefore,  while  I  am 
talking  peace,  hoping  for  p^^ace.  pra.ving  for  peace.  I  want 
to  see  my  country-  .so  thoroughly  prepared  for  defensive  war 
that  nobody  will  want  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us. 

.Mthouch  I  recognize  the  force  of  the  remark  that  "Europe 
exploded  because  she  was  loaded"  in  1914.  I  do  feel  that  :t 
depends  somewhat  upon  how  a  given  nation  is  "loaded."  I 
would  have  this  Nation  defensively  loaded.  I  believe  that  if 
.'cmething  like  the  Ludlow  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  spent  funds  adequately  on  all  the 
modern  effective  means  of  defense,  that  those  two  things, 
apparently  contradictory,  would  serve  notice  upon  the  world 
•hut  we  really  mean  peace,  and  that  our  motives  could  not 
br  misunderstood.  In  my  opinion,  .such  a  course  would  tend 
to  keep  us  securely  in  peace. 


Enfranchi.-^ement  of  Di.strict  of  (  olumbia  Citizens 
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OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  K.^N.S.XS 

IN  THK  SENATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Novcinbcr  23    ,'<  gislaiive  day  of  Tuesday.  Noi'cmbcr 

16 >.   1937 


ADDRESS  OF  WILBUR  S  FINCH.  PRESIDENT  OF  TTIE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBI.'\  yUFFR.\GE  ASSOCIATION.  .\T  a  MEETING 
HFI.D  ON  NOVEMBER  20  1937.  IN  TIIE  AUDITORIUM  OF  niS 
DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA  BUILDING 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Pr«-sident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  able  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wilbur  S.  Finch,  president  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Suf- 
frage Association,  at  the  meeting  held  on  November  20.  1937, 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Building. 
The  address  has  to  do  with  the  proposal  to  extend  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
t Tinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

During  the  past  few  years  numerous  plans  have  been  suggested 
as  a  .solution  to  the  problem  of  enfranchising  the  voteless  citi- 
zens of  the  District.  There  is  not  time  to  detail  them  here,  but 
U  l.s  .'iafp  to  say  that  all  of  them  have  merit  and  contain,  as  a 
wliole,  su?gestion.s  which.  If  legally  adopted,  would  perhaps  give 
full  sufTraEe  to  all  Americans  resident  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  are  now  disfranchised.  And  that  is  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  this  association. 

But  the  District  of  Columbia  stands  In  a  peculiar  position, 
both  in  relation  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the  separate 
States  composing  the  Union.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment by  constitutional  mandate  and  therefore  the  Interests  of 
the  National  Government  are  and  must  remain  of  superior  Im- 
portance nere.  It  is  not  a  State  by  Judicial  interpretation  of  the 
Con;^itution  and  therefore  its  citizens  cannot  claim  under  the 
Constitution  the  same  political  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  citi- 
zens  of    the   States   by   virtue   of   that   instrument.     Therefore,   to 


seek    the    complete    cnfranchl.='^rr.pnt    of    District  (BlCtKns    at    one 

stroke,  while  no  doubt  desirable  and  justified  from  every  point 
of  view  neverthele.'v-  lor  the  reasons  stated,  would  bring  "us  face 
o  fare  with  obstac^e.s  both  cf  a  practical  and  constitutional  na- 
ture, which  would  require  years  of  labor  and  great  expense  to 
overcome.  We  wouid  gladly  welcome  a  Moses  to  lead  us  in  one 
iiiarch  out  of  the  Egypt  of  complete  political  helplessness  to  the 
S:nai  where  full  political  liberty  could  be  giver,  us  But  no  such 
Mosfs  has  as  yet  appeared 

One  type  of  suffrage  for  District  citizens,  an  important  element 
m  any  campaign  for  full  suffrage,  is  that  which  has  as  its  sole 
objective  the  securing  of  national  reprc.'^vni  r.tion  for  them  or  the 
rnvilege  of  votme  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the"  United 
Statp.s,  and  for  representt.tion  m  the  S.-nate  and  House  A  cam- 
pm^n  for  puttint:  this  type  of  suffrage  into  effect  in  the  District 
l.a.^  received  considerable  ,uppon  from  manv  sources  over  a  period 
if  years  and  has.  so  far  a.s  we  know,  been  the  one  tvpe  of  suffrage 
r<-re:\:ne  any  considerable  degree  of  prolonged  and 'insistent  sup- 
port. Another  revival  of  this  campaign  is  now  on  foot,  as  has 
;^efn  evidenced  by  news;)aper  accounts  of  the  past  few  weeks 
Thn<e  who  have  been  actively  enaimed  :n  thi.'-  campaign  for  national 
representation  these  many  vei.rs  have  made  great^  contributions 
.-ind  sacrifices  to  the  cause  of  D. strict  5-uifrace^  and  for  that  they 
liave  our  sincere  admiration  and  respect.  And  while  extending 
them  our  appreciation  for  past  performances,  we  "^hould  at  the 
.'■ame  time,  offer  them  our  best  wishes  for  success  in  the  difficult 
•a-ks  which  still  he  ahead  of  them  to  make  their  campaign  ■^uc- 
ces<ful.  They  must  first  secure  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  both 
He: uses  of  Con^re.ss  of  their  proposed  joint  resolution  to  amend 
tlu-  United  Slates  Con.stitut;on;  when  that  has  been  done,  ratifica- 
•lon  of  the  amendment  will  have  to  be  obtained  from  three-fourths, 
or  36,  of  the  States  ol  the  Union,  and,  tinallv,  when  that  has  been 
done.  Congress  will  have  to  be  approached  again  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary legislation  granting  national  repiespnt.<ition  to  District  ritizriia 
which  the  proposed  amendment  em.powers  :t  to  do.  These  are  the 
tasks  which  presi^n  the  m.ost  fcrnudable  obstacles  to  the  granting 
of  full  suiTragr  to  Di.<:trict  ntiz.ens.  and  those  jx-rsoiis  who  are 
willing  to  asst:me  them  as  a  lirst  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  District  suffrage  are  certamlv  entitled  to  all  the  admira- 
tion and  re<rpect  we  can  give  them 

But  the  District  of  Columbia  Suffrage  As-ioclation  has  chosen  to 
approach  this  problem  through  a  method  which  seems  to  it  to  be 
not  only  mere  easy  but  perhaps  more  logical,  and  that  is  by  first 
securing  from  Congress,  In  the  exerci.sc  of  its  power  of  exclu--ive 
legislation  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  enabling  act  hv  which 
Da^trict  citi.^ens  will  be  given  an  official  voice  In  the  conduct  ol 
Ihtir  local  affairs  And  it  is  not  difficult  t^  explain  our  reasons 
for  this. 

The  right  of  local  self-government  was  and  Is  as  much  a  part 
cf  the  heritage  which  our  English  forebears  brought  with  them 
to  Am.erlca  as  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  th*-  right  to  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  even  the  English  language  itself. 

It  was  the  cardinal  prini~iple  of  their  coi'^nial  c-ivernments  a.s 
was  Bffirmed  by  them  in  a  resolution  passed  bv  their  verv  first 
Continental   Congress   in    1774. 

Interference  bv  the  Brrish  Crov,-n  with  this  right  of  local  self- 
govrrrmcnt  by  the  cc!oni.s''s  ^^'as  one  of  the  outstanding  cau.ses  of 
the  P.evoluticnary  War,  whi^h  made  us  an  Independent  Nation, 
as  will  be  i>ercelved  by  a  review  of  the  Declaration  cf  Independence.' 

The  frainers  of  the  Constitution  knew  all  of  this,  and  the  ter- 
rible sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  which  had  been  made  to  pre- 
serve this  right  of  local  self-go'.ernment  were  fre.-h  In  their 
memo'-y.  when  they  met  to  draft  a  i^iaii  for  a  national  govern- 
ment And  when  they  prescribed  a--  the  qualificati.ins  fof  voters 
in  national  elections  the  .same  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  in- 
dividual States  for  voters  m  their  respective  local  elections,  they 
must  have  assum.ed  that  *he  right  of  local  self-government  would 
re- mam  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  local  Jurisdictions  withm  the 
boundaries  of  the  National  Government  But  they  went  still  fur- 
ther tlian  this  assumption  They  guaranteed  that  local  self-govern- 
ment wotild  not  perish  in  .America  by  inserting  m  the  Constitution 
a  prevision  whereby  the  Federal  Government  must  guarantee  to 
every  State  a  republican  form  cf  government,  described  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  be  one  in  which  the  citizen  has 
a  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws  to  which  he  Is  subject  and  In 
the  choice   of   the  officers  of  the  community   in   which  he  resides. 

And  the  fact  that  the  Constitut'on  does  give  Congress  the  power 
of  exclusive  legislation  over  the  seat  ol  government  does  not  mean 
that  the  residents  here  were  to  be  arbltrarilv  cut  off  from  this 
part  of  their  inheritance.  No  evldf^nce  has  or 'can  be  produced  to 
shew  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  framfrs  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Their  sole  purpose  m  giving  Congress  this  power  over  the 
District  was  very  clearly  stated  by  James  Madison,  who  explained 
the  reasons  therefor  as  follows: 

■The  indispensable  necessity  of  complete  authority  at  the  .seat 
of  government  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it  It  is  a  power 
exercLsed  by  every  legislature  of  the  Union  -I  might  say  of  the 
world — by  virtue  of  its  general  supremacy  Without  it.  not  only 
the  public  authority  might  be  insulted  and  its  proceedings  inter"- 
rupted  with  impunity,  but  a  dependence  cf  the  m(>mbcrs  nl  the 
general  government  on  the  State  comprehending  the  seat  of  the 
government  for  protection  in  the  e.xercise  .f  thtir  duty  might 
bring  on  the  national  counciis  an  imputation  of  awe  or  influence, 
equally  dishonorable  to  the  Government  and  dissat.sfactory  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Confederacy  This  consideration"  has 
the  more  weight,  as  the  gradual  accuniulation  of  public  improve- 
ments at  the  stationary  residence  of  the  Government  would  be 
both  too  great  a  public  pledge  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
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Bta*e.   and   would   create   so 
Government  as  still  further 

There  ycu  have   the   com 
powvr   of   exclu=;ve   legislatioji 
was  to  be  Independent  of 
for  the  members  of  the  Pede 
a  single  word  indic;.ting  eve 
any  cf  the  American  cltizeru 
of   their   inherited   right   of 
trary,  Madison  goes  still 
lature   for   local   purposes. 
of  course,  be  allowed  the 

This  opinion  of  Madison  tl 
municipal  suffrage  has  since 
of    Presidents    of   the    Unitec 
address  Congress  on  the  su 
of  the  United  States  in  whlcji 
slon  to  pass  upon  the  subject 
which    for    almost    three 
exercise  of  the  right  of  local 

We  thus  have  ample  aut 
effort  to  secure  local  suffrage 

Furthermore,  great  States 
colonies  of  the  British  Crown 
control  of  Congress,  had  to 
In  local  self-government 
of   participation  in   the 
approach  to  the  problem  of  < 
sonant   with   the  established 
citizens  in  territories  coming 

And,   finally,   it   must   be 
the  casting  of  a  ballot  in 
and  taxpayer  In  the  District 
he  should  have  to  the  pr 
exercise  that  control  over  loc4l 
to   make   them   truly 
chosen  to  serve. 

We  do  not  wish  to  tafee 
tlves  as  the  supreme  authorlt 
appertain  to  the  maintenanc 
National  Capital.     But  we  do 
In  the   District   of  a  pvj-ely 
province  of  the  generaJ  gov 
American  citizens  here  to  c 
bUities  in  handling  our  own 
branch  out  into  participatlor 

Since,   however,    there   is   a 
suffrage  and  national  represefi 
mate  objection  to  campaigns 
ously. 

This  Is  the  case  of  the 
On  it  we  stand.     And  we  are 
who  can  show  us  that  we 
solving    the    problems    of 
citizens. 
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and  territories  under   the  exclusive 
through  a  period  of  apprenticeship 
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nfranchising  District  citizens  is  con- 
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under   its  exclusive   control 
rjemembered.   that    it   is   only   through 
affairs  that  the  individual  citizen 
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President, 


last  evening  over  the  Na- 

letwork   the    able    Senator    from 

G]    delivered   an   impressive   and 

subject,  Where  Do  We  Go  From 

:onsent  that  his  address  may  be 

Record. 

the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

ilollows :  I 


Do  We  Go  Prom  Here?  from  an 

obviously   I   cannot   detach   my- 

1|he  opposition  to  the  present  admin- 

to  go  forward  with  any  party — old, 

liberalisna    with    sanity,    social- 

and  a  restoration  of  those  equitable 

shall  give  honest  business  a  chance 

130,000,000  people.    It   is  in   thi* 


Business  must  not  be  permitted  to  run  the  Crovernraent;  but 
unless  it  is  permitted  reasonable  latitude  to  run  itbelf-frtx'  frctn 
an  ambitious  collectivlrm,  which  creates  more  problems  than  it 
solves—  pro.sperlty  will  die  on  the  vine.  We  must  reguU.to  busi- 
ness for  the  sake  of  the  common  welfare,  but  we  mu.st  not  k;ll 
the  thing  we  regulate.  If  legitimate  business  di:.e.-.  not  have  a 
chance  to  profitably  survive,  none  of  us  has  a  ch.ir.cc  to  surv-ive. 
There  are  no  jobs  In  shut  factories  and  no  wage  bent-nts  In  sus- 
pended pay  rolls.  Money  must  work  before  men  can  work.  Wealih 
must  be  created  before  it  can  be  shared.  A  life  of  abunuance 
ciir.i.ot  be  achieved  by  legislating  for  scarcity.  You  caniKt  im  t 
gc'.f!"n  eggs  from  a  dead  goose.  We  must  lift  up  the  lower  third. 
But  v.e  Cannot  do  it  by  pulling  the  other  two-thirds  down. 

The  President  stated  last  Monday  that  "there  has  been  a  marked 
recession  in  industry"  and  that,  ihih  decline  "is  a  matu.r  of 
national  concern."     I  agree. 

Th'>  President  also  .said  that  the  nt^v,'  recovery  depends  more 
upon  the  policies  cf  business  than  upcr,  the  policies  of  gcvern- 
ment.  I  disagree.  Tlie  policies  of  governmeiu  are  responsible  for 
•A hat  has  happened,  and  only  a  change  In  the  policies  of  govern- 
rr»ent  cen  correct  the  dangerou.s  drift  On  Octobtr  23,  1935.  at 
Cha.'-Iesrri;.  S.  C.  the  President  said: 

We  are-  on  the  way  back-  not  by  mere  chance.  We  are  coming 
back  more  soundly  than  ever  before  because  we  planned  it  that 
way,  and  don't  I.-t  anybody  tell  you  differently  " 

I  am  not  telling  you  "differently."  I  am  still  saying*,  ns  the 
President  said  at  Charle.stcn.  that  policies  of  government  are  re- 
.sponsible  Therefore,  our  immediate  obligation  is  to  examine  into 
the  governmental  causes  of  this  presidcntially  acknowledged 
depression 

r.r-t  The  chiff  trouble  with  business  today  is  a  Jittery  state 
of  m.md.  It  IS  fear  induced  by  a  long  series  of  governmental  .'At- 
tacks by  statutes  and  by  epithets,  which  have  aroused  class 
hatreds  heretofore  unknown  In  our  heretofore  united  country. 
You  cannot  call  harsh  names  for  5  years  and  expert  all  to  be  for- 
gotten because  you  suddenly  sober  and  pN-ad  for  'a  contented 
society  of  good  will."  That's  what  we  need  and  we  need  it  like 
a  baby  needs  its  mother.  But  the  &<ijne  week  that  tin-  temperate 
appeal  was  made  others,  speaking  for  the  administration,  were 
;;till  yelling  about  "crusted  reactionaries"  and  "busmet-s  bucca- 
neers' and  "pirate  privileges  "  This  Is  the  same  old  crucifying 
hymn  of  hate  which  has  riddled  the  national  morale.  Until  the 
tune  is  convincingly  changed,  bu.siness  cannot  be  expected  to 
stop  wondering  which  is  "Jacob's  voice"  and  which  are  "the  hands 
of  Esau."  It  is  time  to  stop  this  bittPrnrss — not  to  resume  old 
abuses  which  have  been  properly  corrected  but  to  ackr.cvlefi.-'-' 
that  98  percent  of  business  Is  honest  and  pairiotic;  to  conle-s 
masUkes  in  a  forthright  manner,  and  to  do  actu.tlly  what  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  proposed  In  his  recent  speech 
when  he  said: 

"The  basic  need  today  Is  to  foster  the  full  application  of  the 
driving  force  of  private  capital." 

This  .sound  objective  has  been  fru.strated  for  5  y'>:ir<=  We  have 
been  trv'ing  to  do  what  Walter  Llppmann  describes  a?  follows: 

"We  are  trying  to  operate  a  capitali.stlc  system  und"r  a  govern- 
m.ent  that  dislikes  the  system  and  would,  if  it  had  the  courage 
and  the  power,  replace  it  with  the  coUectivist  system." 

Th"  first  necessity,  then,  is  to  break  this  deadlcK:k  and  to  start 
going  con.';;.=tentIy  in  one  .sound  dlrectl';n,  Tiie  l^;rst  necssity  id 
to  reestabh.'h  wholehearted  American  confidence  that  the  rtiid- 
neighbor  policy  is  now  domestic  as  well  a.=:  f^rel-'n. 

Second.  The  prlmie  legislative  nccess;ty  i.s  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
po.^ible  toward  balancing  the  Federal  Budget.  Serial  promi.sts^  on 
high  authority,  during  recent  years.  In  behalf  of  Budi^et  balancing 
have  so  consistently  failed  that  nothing  will  suffice  to  build 
national  assurance  until  precept  becomes  performance.  Tlie  pri- 
vate citizen  faces  bankruptcy  wiien  he  lives  beyond  his  m-ans. 
Tlie  only  ciiflerence  with  the  Government  is  that 'the  Government 
can  stave  off  the  evU  day  by  such  familiar  devices  as  devaJumg 
money  and  by  printing  its  own  b-nds  and  virtually  forcing  them 
into  Its  necessarily  r-sponslve  banks.  But  this  merely  prolongs 
the  agony.  In  *he  meantim--.  all  citizens — whether  they  know  it 
or  not— pay  in  increa.sed  taxes,  direct  and  Indirect.  They  pay  in 
higher  living  costs  and  in  other  repercussions  from  dcubts  of  the 
soundness  of  the  publir  credit  wh.  n  It  is  thus  bled  white  And 
let  not  this  basic  truth  be  overlooked:  No  persons  In  this  country 
tiave  so  great  a  .stake  in  a  sound  public  credit  as  those  who  are 
on  relief,  because  nothing  but  the  public  credit  stands  between 
them   and   di.«aster 

The  Bud£-et  can  be  balanced  not  at  the  expense  cf  human 
suffering,  but  through  sharp  curtailment  in  needless  spending. 
Even  relief  itself  can  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  if  Fed- 
eral m.anagement,  with  I's  duplicated  overhead  and  Its  Inevitably 
attendant  wa-stes.  is  elimmated  m  favor  of  restored  State  responsi- 
bility for  management  and  discipline  on  a  matching  basis  with 
Federal  funds.  But  it  cannot  be  dc^ne  if  regular  Federal  pay  rolls 
continue  to  go  up,  as  they  have  to  the  tune  of  300.000  in  tlie  last 
5  years.  It  canno"  be  done  if  the  Government  pers;,sts  In  a  lot 
of  interesting  but  proditral  experiments  in  applied  socialism  which 
produce,  for  example,  Government  homesteads  at  $16,000  cf  tax 
money  per  unit,  and  40-a(  re  Government  farms  at  $25,000  of  tax 
money  per  farm.  It  cannot  be  done  with  Quoddvs  and  Florida 
Bhip  canals  and  mul^ple  T.  V  A.'s.  It  cannot  be  done  by  launch- 
ing vaat  capital  expenditures  upon  new  Government  projects  which 
can  well  await  a  more  solvent  day.  It  cannot  be  done  by  more  of 
wliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  described  as  deliberate- 
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dfllcit  spending  It  certainly  cannot  be  done  by  nrakirg  a  cam- 
paign chest  out  of  the  Public  ^Yeiusur>^  But  it  can  be  done  wuh:n 
a  reasonable  time  if  all  concerned  will  ti-:}  ten  their  belts  and 
highly  resolve  that  it  shall  be  done,  and  Congress  can  presently 
make  no  gi eater  contribution  to  Americas  mass  welfare  than 
to  see  that  it  is  done.  So-called  "pump  priming"  will  Ik;  a  melan- 
choly memory  Indeed  if  we  run  out  of  "priming"  and  the  "pump" 
itself  refuse.s  longer  to  re-spond.  I  venture  this  further  observa- 
tion. Instead  of  passing  a  dozen  different  appropriation  bills  each 
session.  Cougres^s  would  do  better  to  face  its  entire  annual  Budget 
In  one  single  appropriation  bill  carrying  the  grand  total  of  ail  the 
billions  which  the  {>eople  must  pay  I  think  tiiat  even  some  of  our 
political  philanthropists  who  are  so  liberal  with  other  peoples' 
Dicney  might  be  sobered  m  the  presence  of  such  figures.  One 
Budget  appropriation-  with  an  item  veto  in  the  hands  cf  the 
Prr-s;d(.nt  would  be  of  surpassing  benefit  to  an  American  which 
vants  to  be  rescued  from  wandering  m  fiscal  cbaos  like  Alice  in 
Wonderland. 

Third  Tins  leads  to  a  discussion  of  tax,-s.  The  paradox  about 
taxes  Is  that  sometimes  the  bigger  the  collection,  the  grea'er  the 
damar?  to  the  national  well  are  That  is  precisely  the  verdict 
that  l);ts  l>een  earned  for  example,  by  th<-  new  and  vicious  sur- 
plu--profits  tax  Why?  Because  it  kills  thrift  and  prudence  in 
industrial  manageui.-nt  B' c;ius..'  it  mi-kts  plant  in:provement  and 
pl.int  expansion,  out  of  earning'?.  impo.s.s-hle.  Because  it  thvis 
penalize.^  more  business  and  more  Jobs.  Because  it  deliberately 
defeats  the  accumulation  ol  rfserves  which  cushioned  the  last  de- 
pres.^on  to  the  tune  ol  $30,000,000,000.  As  for  tax  revenue,  you 
kill  off  the  larger  revenue  wiuch  would  flow  from  these  develop- 
ments It  would  be  far  more  stimulating  if  the  Government  were 
to  swing  away  from  "punitive  taxation  "  and  proceed  with  'incen- 
tive taxation" — rewarding  private  capital  with  new  exemptions 
wlien  It  is  social-nnndfd  and  courageously  progressive.  Mean- 
while if  this  Contrress  will  amend  or  repeal  the  surplus-profits  tax 
and  the  capital-gains  tar.  it  will  make  a  far  more  tangible  contri- 
buiiun  to  a  new  ousiness  confluence  than  can  possibly  be  n.ade  by 
all  the  pious  platitudes  which  the  m.si  eloquent  "of  lips  may 
utter. 

Fourth  The  Social  Security  Art  can  be  amended,  to  save  the 
needless  burden  of  an  ultimate  $47,000,000,000  reserve,  every  penny 
of  wh;ch  is  wrung  from  industrial  sweat  and  toil,  half  of  it  in  a 
direct  income  tax  on  labor.  Seventy  of  the  leading  life-insurance 
pre--idents  of  the  country  Join  m.e  In  saying  that  the  "full  reserve" 
Is  unnecessary  in  a  government  pension  system.  This  change  will 
leave  social  security  Jtist  as  solvent.  But  the  change  will  permit 
larrer  and  quicker  N-nefit  payments  and  still  it  will  postpone  the 
CT.templated  increase  in  pTV-roH  taxes  It  will  do  still  morp.  It 
will  demonstrate  that  the  Federal  Government  will  not  consciously 
po  o!i  with  a  potential  fraud  vip>on  .30  000,000  workers  whose  pay- 
roll taxr-s  are  now  actually  beinc  u.sed  to  help  pay  the  general  oper- 
atlnix  dehcits  of  the  Government.  It  is  an  indefensible  vice  p>er- 
pr*rat<-d  upon  indtistry  and  directly  upon  its  workers.  If  a  private 
corporation  re.sorted  to  any  such  proce:^s.  it  would  be  put  out  of 
business  overnight  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  It 
Is  a  needless  drain  upon  the  resources  of  commerce  and  labor. 
It  depletes  Am' rica  =  m.^s^  buying  p-'wer  by  every  unnecea.sar,-  dol- 
lar which  it  UTings  fro.-n  It.s  vlctim.s.  In  the  long  run.  it  Is'  $47,- 
OOOOOO.OOO  worth  of  she,  r  Jeopardy  The  Immediate  effect  of  a 
rr.ilistic  change  in  the  law  would  be  to  encctirage  tlie  essential 
belief  that  the  administration  will  not  persist  in  error  when  error 
Is  unmistakably  demonstrated.  This  would  be  a  refreshing  phe- 
nomenon which  the  times  sadly  need. 

Fifth.  The  Wagner  Act  can  be  amended  consonant  with  labor's 
cwii  best  welfare.  Labor  warit^  to  reduce  work  interruptions  to 
the  last  minimum,  because  a  lost  pay  day  is  gone  forever  Strikes 
In  violation  of  collective  bargaining  contracts  not  only  damage 
labor's  pocketbook:  what  is  worse,  they  damage  the  dignity  and 
permanence  of  collective  bargaining  as  an  institution.  Intelligent 
labor  leaders  themselves  readily  accept  this  axiom  and  couBtantly 
strive  to  constrain  thus  hazard.  If  the  Wagner  Act  can  be 
am.endod  to  encourage  mutual  responfiibility  and  to  punish  mutual 
irresponsibility,  it  will  put  collective  bargaining  on  yet  more  solid 
ground.  TTns  can  be  done  without  any  impairment  of  labor's 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  I  would  net  con- 
sciously impair  that  right  in  any  degree.  Labor  is  entitled  to 
a  constantly  broadening  share  of  the  fruits  of  its  own  produc- 
tion— and  my  personal  conviction  Is  that  capitalism  ultim.ately 
survives  only  on  the  basis  of  direct  profit  sharing,  encouraged  by 
Federal  tax  rewards  for  such  portions  of  commercial  Income  as 
are  diverted  to  this  purpose.  But  It  does  labor  no  good  to  achieve 
new  benefits  if  a  stable  and  profitable  commerce — through  which 
to  enjoy  the  benefits — is  destroyed.  Certainly  there  must  be  law 
and  order  to  tx'gin  with.  Certainly  there  must  be  no  violence 
or  intimidation  or  coercion  by  either  party  to  a  labor  dispute. 
The  right  to  strike  must  be  protected.  But  so,  too,  must  the 
richt  to  work.  Fair  play  must  be  established  as  between  rival 
unions.  The  Government  has  no  btisiness  playing  favorites.  But 
so,  too,  there  must  be  fair  play  for  the  employer  who  wants  to 
be  honest  with  the  collective-bargaining  law.  The  crux  of  the 
Wagner  Act  is  "free  elections"  to  determine  industrial  majorities. 
The  process  of  "free  elections  "  should  be  facilitated,  so  that  strikes 
do  not  needlessly  precede  them.  In  a  word,  the  legitimate  spirit 
of  the  Wagner  Act  should  be  accepted  by  employers,  and  then  the 
legitimate  and  essential  mutuality  of  responsibility  under  it  should 
be  accepted  by  employees.  There  Is  too  much  doubt  and  tcx) 
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much  duress  in  todays  proc€.ss.  It  Is  one  of  the  factors  which 
make  for  fateful  uncertainty  In  long-range  industrial  planning 
to  produce  m.ore  and  better  Jobs 

Sixth  At  a  time  of  admitted  industrial  urcert.aintv  I  f.^ankly 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  tossinc  new  F<-deral  hour  and  waee  rpeoilation. 
no  matter  how  nobly  mediaU-d,  into  the  industrial  er^uation  The 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  virtuallv  confeM-^ec  t'ha'  Concress 
couldn't  solve  the  riddle,  because  it  essentiallv  proposed  onlv  to 
set  up  five  national  auturrat.s  to  settle  it  as  thcv  rmpl.t  ultimately 
decide.  Any  .such  bu:  would  multiplv  confusK^n  ai-.o  ^.tensifv  the 
national  dilemma.  The  truth  of  the  marUT  is  that  we  have  not 
yet  .sufficiently  explored  this  Eubject  as  to  know  how  to  appiv  the 
laudable  ideal  of  uniform  maximum  hours  and  rmnimum  waces  in 
a  country  so  big  and  so  complex  as  ours.  Proponents  cf  the  ideal 
in.^ist  that  it  would  force  greater  "sharing  of  work  '  and  thus  re- 
duce unem.ployment.  But  the  probabilities  are  tha-  :t  would  frrce 
greater  confusmn  and  thus  aetually  reduce  the  sum  total  of  em- 
ployment available.  On  the  ether  hand,  then  is  i.o  reason  why  we 
should  not  make  immediate  progre.ss  in  these  humane  directions  by 
taking'  available  steps  which  are  free  fr-ni  the  larger  hazard  I 
refer  to  Federal  law  to  protect  each  State  arainst  interstate  com- 
merce m  commodities  created  under  working  conditions  less  ad- 
vantageous than  the  S'.ate  itself  prescribes.  I  "refer  to  the  V^Tiecler- 
Joh'n.son  bill,  which  would  applv  this  principle  to  child  labor  I 
particularly  refer  to  th---  new  child-labor  r.n-.cndment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  prepare  and  present.  It  is 
now  on  the  Senate  calendar  v.-ith  a  imaium.ou.s  report  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  can  :  top  the  con.mercial  exploitation  of 
cli'ciren  in  indu;^try  without  using  am.higuous  lancuape  inviting  a 
multitude  of  other  im.plications  and  it  has  the  promise  of  support 
from  most  of  those  force's  that  have  prevented  the  ratification  of 
the  old  child -labor  amendment  for  the  past  13  years 

Seventh.  T^i' r  :e  another  service  %vhicli  tins  Congress  could 
render  if  it  v, .-.r.-s  a  private  enterprise  to  accept  the  assignment 
to  save  a  new  ( inergency.  If  the  old  emerpencv  is  over — and  it 
probably  was  6  months  ago — Congress  should  repeal  manv  of  th« 
em.erpency  p.  wcrs  that  were  granted  to  the  Pre<-.ident  in  the  name 
of  emergency.  Their  retention  is  calculated  ch.efiv  to  create  an- 
other emereency.  Why:'  Because  private  enterprise  cannot  make 
essential  Icng-range  plans  when,  in  respect  to  essential  factors,  it 
Is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  transient  political  Judgment?  The 
President  has  frankly  stated  that  he  runs  the  coui.trv  on  a  24-hotir 
ba.'=:s.  calling  each  new  play — to  borrow  his  footba'll  analog- ■  to 
fit  whatever  clrcumst^inces  result  from  the  last  plav  Private  en- 
terprise cannot  be  so  facile.  It  }ia=  to  be  cr::s^.cut-\e  in  it;;  plans. 
Bui  how  can  it  'oe  anvthing  but  punch  drunk  and  hanemg  on 
the  ri:  pes,  when  it  d-es  not  know  the  value  cf  the  nionev  in  which 
Its  commitment?  will  come  due,  because  the  President  can  change 
the  value  overnight:  when  it  can  make  no  rational  guess  as  to 
the  price  index,  because  the  President  can  aniScially  shift  prices 
as  he  pleas.s  with  his  mfiationury  and  defiaticnary  ixjwcrs:  when 
it  carmot  teil  what  moment  its  Goverr.ment  will  enter  mtc  fatal 
competition  with  it.  because  tlie  Pre.sldent  can  launch  anv  k  nd 
of  a  collectlvist  scheme  cut  of  his  blanket  authority  over  relief 
projects:  when  if  It  depend.^  upon  prctectivu  tariffi.  it  cannot 
know  what  moment  it  will  la=c  its  indispensable  protection,  be- 
cause the  President  can  manipulate  tariffs  without  rega'-d  to  dif- 
ferences in  costs  of  production  at  home  and  ab.'Dad  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  maintain  all  these  floating  executive  powers  and  ex- 
pect that  private  enterpri.'e  and  private  initiative  will  forge  ahead. 
Bu.slness.  however  esstfntial.  is  not  entitled  to  rule  the  rocst  In- 
deed, business  which  builds  itself  into  monopoly  must  yield 
definitely  to  the  public  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
petitive system.  But  legitimate  business  must  have  lt>  legitimate 
chance  to  succeed.  It  mu.st  be  freed  frcm  executive  despotism, 
which  is  at  war  with  every  tenet  of  the  American  system.  It  must 
be  emancipated  from  the  reckless  Interference  of  meddlesome 
bureaucracy.  It  mtist  be  rescued  frcm  the  seas  cf  uncertainty  in 
which  it  fears  to  sink.  Congress  can  reoriganize  the  Government 
in  this  direction  more  helpfully  than   in   any   ether 

Eighth,  Congress  can  pa.ss  a  reasonable  and  pract:ca!  fann  relief 
bill  without  arbitrary,  compulsory,  bureeucratlc  controls  which 
reduce  every  American  farmer  to  the  status  of  a  regimented 
peasant,  and  without  a  renewed  attempt  to  cheat  the  Constitution 
with  so-called  processing  taxes  It  can  continue  reasonable  soil- 
erosion  benefit  payments  where  they  actually  serve  to  st^^p  s-oil 
depletion,  becatise  it  is  a  sound  investment  at  any  time  to  preserve 
this  greatest  of  our  natural  resources  It  can  alssist  in  financing 
and  marketmsT  that  portion  of  each  basic  crop  which  represent?  an 
exportable  surplvis.  It  can  reclaim  the  full  domestic  market  for 
the  domestic  producer.  Most  important  of  all.  it  can  enccurru-e 
the  development  of  new  industrial  uses  for  farm  products  But  it 
cannot  p>eg  prices  without  duplicating  repeat«lly  proven  trairedy. 
It  cannot  rely  on  the  empty  wisdom  of  ovenords  at  Washington. 
It  cannot  play  politics  with  the  Public  Trexisurv".  A  sound  farm 
program  will  tend  greatly  to  stabilize  the  present  situation  be- 
cause, on  the  one  hand,  farm  prosperity  is  at  the  base  of  all 
prosperity,  and  because,  on  the  other  liand,  unsiound  farm  pro- 
grams can  be  the  most  futile  of  all  white  rabbits-out-of-hats 

Ninth.  We  can  make  it  clear  that  cur  foreign  policie.'^  shidl  not 
Involve  us  in  other  people's  wars;  thrt  we  shr.il  pu.-5ue  an  insulat- 
ing neutrality  despite  th.e  President  s  refusal  thus  far  to  follow  the 
mandate  of  the  last  Congress;  that  our  recent  flirtatinns  with 
sanctions,  and  with  the  punrshment  of  aeg-re.s?«rs.  and  with  Inter- 
national alliances,  shall  stop  short  of  putting  America's  feet  upon 
even   the    first   steps    that    lead    to    war.     The    alarms   of   war    are 
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wracking  the  nerves  of  the  world 
An  American  sedative  Is  clearly 
sltles.     It  IS  prayerfully  wished 

Tenth.  We  need  a  frank 
activities  and  intrigues  which 
Communists    or    Fascists    in    a 
wolves  In  sheep's  clothing  are  w 
era  of  happy  confidence  m  the 
everything,    there    is    sanctity 
system. 

My  fellow  countrymen.  I  agree 
no  necessary  reason  why  tcxiay's 
private  business  and  Initiative 
situation.     I  simply  plead  that 
a  reasonably  decent  chance. 


Tney  are  not  helping  nur  '"■n-n. 

rescrlbed  by  contemporarv'  neces- 

3r  by  99  Americr.ns  out  of  100. 

abandonment  of  all  anticonstitutional 

shatter   democratic   laith..     Cundid 

emocracy    are    bad    '^nonjgh;    but 

otse.     There  can  be  no  hope  for  an 

U  iited  States  unless,  at  the  base  of 

5or    the    American    con-atitutional 

with  the  President  that  there  is 

lecession  should  not  stop  and  why 

and  investment  should  not  meet  the 

t|iese  recuperative  forces  shall  have 


Economic  Freedom — ' 


Pros{ierity 


EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


OP 


E3R 


HON.  GEORQE 

OF  N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Tuesday.  NoveTtiber  23  flegisldft 

16). 


W.  NORRIS 

ASKA 

ITHE  UNITED  STATES 


RADIO   ADDRESS   OF   HON. 
MING,  ON 


JO;  iEPH 


NOVEMBER 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

a  radio  address  delivered   on 

Senator  from   Wyoming    [Mr. 

Freedom — the  Essential  Basis  of 


For  more  than  4  years  now  we 
government  to  put  men  back  to 
borrowed  money.     We  have  made 
ricultiire.     We  have  erected  hug( 
the  land.    We  have  aided  States, 
millions  of  men  to  work,  at  reliel 
Impetus  would  be  g:lven  to  prlv 
citizen  who  wants  to  work  would 
ber  1937  finds  us  still  confronted 
ment,  and  as  this  session  of 
no  one  seems  to  be  quite  certain 

Our  dilemma.  It  seems  to  me 
vldually  and  collectively,  as  c 
nlze  the  simple  fact  that  we  have 
it  an  absurdity  that   when  a  feif 
New  York  City  get  the  jitters 
across  the  country  lose  their  Jobs 
threatens  to   go   into   a   tailspin? 
across  the  country  are  asking 
York''"     Whv  is  It  that  uncertainty 
Instantly  reflected  at  every 


Conj  T 


:itize  is 


crossr  aads? 


will 


ec(  inomic 


The  answer  is  simple — economic 
over  the  economic  destinies  of  th  ; 
too  few  hands.     It  takes  no  prophet 
freedom  Is  reestablished  there 
pro.sperity.    Indeed,  we  have  only 
realize   that  political  liberty   Itself 
restore  economic  freedom.    Russia 
even  In  the  New  World,  Brazil, 
power  follows  inevitably  when 

The  situation   in   which   we 
of   our   amazing   failure   to   prevfent 
wealth  and  economic  power.    Foi 
has   been   with   us.     During   all 
major  statesman   in  America 
tically    every    president    from 
Roosevelt  has  pointed  to  the  n 
exception  of  a  single  act  of  Con 
we  have  taken  no  effective  step 
the  economic  disease  that  is  des^royl 

There   Is  nothing   difiacult  to 
Sherman    antitrust    law.     It    is 
portant  and  one  of  the  simplest 
It  is  a  restatement  of  the 
against   the  public   interest  to 
to  monopolize  commerce  and  intiustry. 


comn  ion 


he  Essential  Basis  of 


ive  day  of  Tuesday.  November 
1937 


C.   O'MAHONEY,   OP   WYO- 

19,  1937 


Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President 
have  printed  in  the  Record 
November   19,    1937,   by   the 
O'MAHONEY]  on  "Economic 
Prosperity." 

There  being  no  objection,  fjhe  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follpws 


have  been  exerting  all  powers  at 

work.     We  have  spent  billions  of 

huge  loans  for  industry  and  ag- 

public  works  In  every  corner  of 

counties,  and  cities.     We  have  put 

wages,  in  the  hope  that  such  an 

^te   industry  that  every  American 

speedily  find  a  job.     But  Novem- 

by  the  old  problem  of  unemploy- 

ess  opens — this  special  session — 

what  should  be  done. 

is  the  result  of  our  failure,  Indl- 

and  as  a  government,  to  recog- 

lost  our  economic  freedom.    Isnt 

men  in  the  financial  circles  of 

h|jndreds  of  thousands  of  men  all 

and  the  whole  economic  system 

Why    is   it   that   merchants   all 

ves,  "What  Is  going  on  in  New 

In  the  stock  market  Is  almost 


themseh 


TOO   MtJCH   CC  NCENTEATIOIT 


I 


concentration.    Too  much  power 

people  has  been  concentrated  in 

'  to  predict  that  until  economic 

be  no  possibility  of  permanent 

to  look  around  us  in  the  world  to 

will   be   overthrown   unless    we 

.,  Germany,  Italy.  Spain,  and  now, 

tetch  us  that  concentrated  political 

freedom  is  lost. 

ourselves   Is   the   direct   result 

the    undue   concentration    of 

more  than  50  years  the  problem 

hat  time  there  has   not  been   a 

has   not   recognized    it.     Prac- 

Cleveland    to    Franklin    D. 

(cessity  for  action — yet  with  the 

^ess  passed  as  long  ago  as   1890. 

to  stop  the  disastrous  spread  of 

ng  us. 

understand   about   that   act — the 

it    once,    one    of    the    most    im- 

lawB  Congress  has  ever  enacted. 

sense  of  mankind  that  it  is 

ajlow  any  man  or  group  of  men 


fi;id 


wlo 


G  -over 


THE  ANTITRUST  LAW 

Let  me  r^-ad  the  essential  provisions  of  this  47-ycar-old  law. 
Listen! 

"Sdction  1.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust 
or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce, 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  Is  hereby  de- 
clared  to   be  Illegal.     •      •      • 

Sec  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize  or  a'trriipt  Xo  mo- 
nopolize or  combine  or  conspire  with  any  other  person  or  per- 
.sons  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  mmmcrce  among  the 
.se^■eral  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  m;sdt'meanor." 

As  explained  by  William  Howard  Taft.  the  nr.ly  man  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Government  who  has  .served  bcr.h  rus  President  and 
Chief  Justice:  "It  was  a  step  taken  bv  C-^ngres  ■  to  mc''t  what 
the  public  had  found  to  be  a  ernwnig  and  intolrTuble  evil  in 
combinations  between  many  who  had  capital  employed  in  a 
bnmch  of  trade,  industry,  or  tran.sportation.  to  obtain  control  of 
it.  regulate  prices,  and  make  unlimited  profit." 

The  evil  wa.s  clf-ar  The  law  wn.s  plain.  Its  objective  wa.s  pub- 
licly supported  by  every  political  party  and  every  political  loader. 
There  never  wa.?  greater  unity  of  opinion  on  any  public  que.stion 
than  that  monopoly  .should  be  .suppres.sed.  but  there  never  haa 
been  a  failure  in  public  law  greater  ti-.an  the  failure  of  the  antl- 
tr'j.s*  law. 

This  failure  cannot  be  a.scrlbed  'o  nny  la.'-k  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  or  of  the  men  who  aximinister  it  The 
failure  has  been  due  almost  solely  to  the  fact  that  nnther  as  a 
people  nor  as  a  government  have  we  made  any  attempt  to  control 
the  nature  of  the  artificial  aeency — the  private  corporation  by 
which  national  commerce  is  carried  on.  It  has  been  by  the  artful 
use  of  the  corporation  tliat  monopolists  have  d-'feated  the  anti- 
trust law.  and  we  may  be  sure  that  as  long  a.s  we  permit  the  crea- 
tion of  corporations  with  unlimited  powers  the  antitru.^t  law  will 
remain  a  dead  letter. 

CORPORATTONS     HAVE     ONl.T     PRmt-ECES 

Let  us  get  one  point  cl'^ar-  a  point  on  which  neither  Judges 
nor  legislators  di.sagree:  A  co.'-porutinn  has  no  right.s,  it  has  only 
privileges  A  corporation  e.xl.-.t.s  only  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from 
some  government,  and  it  has  only  ♦base  powers  and  functions 
which   the  people,  through  their  government,  give   it. 

To  put  it  in  another  way.  a  rurponition  come  into  exlstimce 
only  by  means  of  a  contract,  whuh  we  call  a  charter,  between  the 
people,  through  their  government,  and  the  natural  persons  who 
want  to  engage  in  busine.ss  as  a  corporation 

Our  trouble  has  been  that  although  the  Ccnstltution  of  the 
United  States  gives  the  Federal  Governm.ent  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations.  Congress 
ha.s  never  .seen  Qt  to  pass  a  law  defining  the  powers  and  functions 
of  interstate  corporations.  .As  a  result  corijorate  charters  are  l.ssued 
not  by  the  National  Government,  which  has  both  the  power  and 
the  duty  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  but  by  State  gtovcrn- 
ments.  which  are  absolutely  without  authority  In  that   field 

A  few  States,  more  interested  m  collecting  the  fers  whirh  arise 
from  the  issuancp  of  corporate  rharV-rs  -han  'hey  are  m  national 
welfare,  have  adopted  such  loose  corporat.ion  law.s  that  financi.-U 
freebooters  have  been  able,  behind  the  corporate  veil,  to  do  exactly 
as  they  plea.sed  with  the  commerce  of  the  Nation  the  savings  of 
inve.-tors,  the  labor  of  their  employees,  and  the  rights  of  consumers 

That  is  the  rea.-;on  why  the  antltru."t  law  is  not  being  and  cannot 
be  enforced.  Combinations  and  mergers  to  restrain  t.-adn  con- 
spiracies to  effect  a  monopoly,  condemned  bv  the  lettt-r  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Sherman  .\ct,  can  alwavs  bi-  rjectcd  by  the  '.*mple 
expedient  of  taking  out  a  new  chaj-tcr  from  some  complaisant 
State. 

The  smaJl  bu.=lness  en  which  the  prosperitv  of  this  Nation  de- 
pends cannot  develop  iLs  pos,slbliltlc.s,  cannot  compete  with  the 
concentrated  power  of  monopoly  so  long  a.s  the  National  Govern- 
ment continues  stupidly  to  neglect  the  corporate  loophole  through 
which  the  violators  of  the  antitrust  laws  escape. 

L*t  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The  corporation  laws  of  most 
of  the  States  are  sr.tisfactory  enough  and  the  rhartrrs  of  most  cor- 
porations are  unobjectionable— bur  monopolists  do  not  patronize 
such  States  nor  use  such  unobjectionable  charters  They  get 
their  charters  m  the  States  that  let  them  write  thou-  own  ticket 

NATIONAL    CORPORATION    LAW    .NECE.SSAST 

To  me  it  seems  perfectly  clear  th.Tt  so  long  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fails  to  exert  its  constitutional  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  by  depriving  evr^rv  comoration  ent^aged  in  such 
commerce  of  the  corporate  power  to  exploit  the  public  through 
the  dishonest  corporate  devices  permitted  by  a  few  States,  we  can- 
not hope  for  permanent  recovery. 

Every  observer  agrees  that  tho  trade  and  commercp  which  mu.st 
be  restored  if  wp  are  to  have  prosperity  is  that  which  is  carried 
on  among  the  States  and  with  foreim  natu^ns. 

Every  observer  agrees  that  the  pn>blem  of  restoring  it  requires 
national  action  and  that  the  States  as  States  are  powerless 

Every  observer  agrees  that  the  bulk  of  this  commerce  is  carried 
on  by  corporations. 

Since  the  problem  is  national  and  the  authority  is  national  does 
it  not  follow  with  inescapable  logic  that  national  law,  not  State 
law,  should  define  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  corporations 
through   which   our  national   economic  life   is  carried   on? 

The  suggestion  wa.s  made  many  times  before  I  introduced  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
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but  wa'^  not  adopt-d.  larfcly  bcc-u'sn  of  the  fear  that  It  would 
mean  too  great  a  concentration  of  government  and  too  much  reg- 
ulation of  busincfcs 

Tliat  fear  was  altogether  unfounded.  Indeed,  the  absence  of 
a  mitlonal  incori)oratlon  law  hxs  been  the  principal  cau.se  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Federal  Government.  Becau5-c  the  antitrust  law- 
could  be  easily  evaded  through  the  Ufee  of  State  charters,  corpora- 
tions became  b.gg.-r  and  bigger,  concentration  of  wealth  became 
great!  r  and  greater  There  was  no  agencv  big  enough  to  protect 
the  public  except  the  Federal  Government,  and.  In  response  to  a 
steady  public  demand,  the  Federal  establishment  began  to  grow. 
In  other  words,  big  bu.siness  has  produced  big  government  and 
we  have  achieved  exactly  the  result  It  was  sought  to  avoid. 

We  don't  need  more  regulation  of  business.  We  need  only  to 
pi  event  abuses  which  everyone  recognizes  and  everyone  condemns 
by  a  Federal  law  depriving  corporations  of  the  charter  power  to 
commit  them.  Such  a  law  would  not  require  an  army  of  agents 
to  enforce  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  almost  seLf-enforc- 
Ing.  The  unlimited  corporate  power  allowed  by  a  few  States  is 
the  central  evil.  If  corporate  power  were  sanely  limited  as  it 
ought  to  be.  no  di.scretionary  authority  would  have  to  be  con- 
ferred on  any  official  and  thus,  instead  of  more  regulation,  we 
should  have  less.  Above  all,  monopolistic  practices  would  be 
endtxl  by  the  withdrawal  from  monopoUsts  of  the  corporate  power 
to  engage  in  them. 

A  CHARTER    IS    A    CONTR.^CT 

Bearing  In  mind  the  simple  fact  already  stated,  that  a  corpora- 
tion charter  is  a  contract  between  the  people's  Government  and 
those  who  wish  to  Incorporate,  I  would  have  Congress  write  the 
contract  by  which  corporations  are  authorized  to  carry  on  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  I  would  not  give  Government  a 
smgie  new  or  unu.sual  power,  but  I  would  go  to  the  source  of  the 
cvlis  from  which  we  .miller  and  prevent  the  creation  of  the  kind 
of  corporation  which  cau.scs  our  troubles 

No  honest  busincs^s  would  be  impeded  by  such  a  law.  On  the 
ccntran,-.  every  hone.st  business  would  be  aided  bv  It,  because  it 
would  remove  the  greatest  handicap  under  which  honest  busi- 
ness operates —the  necessity  of  competing  with  concentrated 
wealth.  This  Ls  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  set  business  tree. 
It  is  the  es.scntial  first  step  to  complete  recovery. 

\Vc  must  have  a  system  of  national  charters  for  national  cor- 
porations. 


National  Wheat  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  McGILL 

OF  KANSA.S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  23  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16).  1937 


ADDRE.SS  OF  HENTIY   A    WALL.\CE    SECRETARY  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE,   BEFORE    A    WHEAT    MEETING    AT    WICHITA     KANS 
NOVEMBER    23,     19.?7,    BROADCAST    TO    THE    NATlok    OVER 
FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR 


Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  today  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  on  the  subject  A  National 
Program  for  Wheat.  The  address  was  broadcast  in  a 
Nation-wide  hookup. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

You  and  I  have  come  here  to  Wichita  to  talk  about  wheat. 
This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  winter  wheat  belt,  and  one  of  the 
best  places  to  talk  about  a  national  policy  for  wheat.  Today  we 
want  to  con-sider  the  elements  of  a  sound  long-time  wheat  policy. 

Throughout  the  centuries  wheat  has  meant  bread  and  bread 
has  meant  life.  'Wheat  production  and  wheat  marketing  stand 
out  among  the  most  dramatic  phases  of  our  national  activitv. 
Wheat  is  prodyced  In  2.600  of  the  3.000  counties  In  the  United 
States.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  Texas,  wheat  fields  ripple  in  the  winds  of  early  sum- 
mer, 'While  the  crop  is  grown  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the 
country,  It  Is  almost  the  all-Ln-aU  of  large  areas  In  the  West.  On 
the  rolling  uplands  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  on  the  broad 
prairies  of  the  Dakotas  and  Montana,  and  on  the  sweeping  plains 
of  Kansas  and  the  Southwest,  wheat  fields  are  spread  in  vast 
expanse.  These  great  producing  areas  of  the  West  are  the  bread 
basket  of  the  Nation. 

The  story  of  wheat  extends  to  the  wheat  milling  centers,  the 
Chicago  wheat  pit,  the  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  of  our  homes, 
and  out  over  the  world.  It  Is  a  dramatic  story  all  the  way.  In 
tlie  United  States,  the  wheat  industry  Is  one  of  the  main  cogs 


In  our  economic  machine  G-:  b-ik  and  read  the  storv  of  the 
Nation-wide  depres-sion  of  :931  and  1932  and  of  the  recoverv  that 
began  in  1933.  You  wUi  imd  plainly  written  there  the  stbr\-  of 
tne  lail  ana  ri5c  of  whea'  prices  and  wheat  Income.  The  la'test 
news  al>;ut  the  producicn  and  price  of  wheat  headlines  the 
market  pages.  It  is  scanned  carefullv  bv  businessmen,  investors. 
and  larmers.  Today,  when  American  businessmen  are  wonder- 
ing about  the  future,  they  are  asking  themselves.  What  i.bout 
Wheat  in  the  years  just  ahead?  Wheat  t.s  a  barometer  of  bU5ines£ 
It  is  so  everywhere.  Each  month  wheat  is  beine  harvested  some- 
where In  the  world.  Wheat  is  the  commoditv  most  widelv  pro- 
duced and  consumed.  One  might  say  that  wheat  niore  than  any 
other  commodity,  binds  the  economic  system  of  our  world  together 
Nevertheless,  the  wheat  industry  has  had  manv  ups  and  downs." 
From  the  early  daj-s  of  the  Colonies  to  the  settline  of  tMs  vast 
western  country,  the  fortunes  of  the  wheat  industrv  were  mostly 
up  New  and  adapUd  varieties  were  brought  m  frVjm  far  coun- 
tries, railroads  for  transporting  the  wheat  were  built  R.«-apx'rs 
binders,  and  combines  were  introduced,  one  after  the  other  to 
make  the  American  wheat  grower  the  envy  of  the  world  But 
lor  all  the  tremendous  volume  of  wheat  that  we  grew,  there  was 
a  market — either  in  this  country  or  overseas.  We  were  m  debt 
to  Europe  for  much  of  the  capital  that  had  built  the  railrorids 
and  developed  the  mills  and  the  m.mes.  The  wl.ca:  sold  to  Eu- 
rope helped  to  pay  that  debt 

After  the  grain  areas  o!  Canada  and  Argentina  had  been  op'-ni-d 
up.  our  exports  fell  from  around  200.000.000  bui^heis  m  the  1890'» 
to  less  than  100.000,000  bushels,  by   1910. 

Then  came  the  World  War.  Bread  was  the  firs:  need  cf  a'.i  i  he 
armies.  Our  slogan  was  'Food  will  win  the  war.'  Wheat  growing 
expanded  beyond  an>thii-ig  this  country  had  vet  setn  Section 
after  .section  of  prairie  sod.  that  had  been  in  grass  s'Jice  long  before 
tlie  days  of  Coronado.  w;vs  broken  for  wheat. 

But  after  the  war  things  were  diSereut.  We  had  changed  f.^om 
a  debtor  to  a  crtditor  nation.  Europe  had  acquired  a  war  fear 
that  drove  her  peoples  to  raise  much  of  their  uwn  wheat.  Our 
growers  were  left  with  an  overexpended  plant,  which  could  be 
used  to  the  full  only  while  An:ieii.an  loans  kept  a  prop  under 
foreign  buying.  I  well  remember  hew  m  Kansas  m  the  early 
summer  of  1920.  when  wheat  was  $2.50  a  bushel,  a  mcvement  wus 
started  to  hold  for  $3.  And  yuu  perhaps  remember  even  ni^ire 
Vividly  tl-at  the  fann  price  by  Aurust  1923  had  tall,  n  lo  86  cents. 
For  10  years  the  problem  of  wheat  bcdevued  growers  and  men 
in  pubhc  life.  Producers  first  tried  tC'  solve  it  by  cooperative  mar- 
ki  t.ng  through  farmers'  elevators,  terminal  sales  agencie.s.  and 
wheat  pools.  Many  important  benefits  came  from  cooperative 
marketing,  but  farmers  decided  the  problem  was  to<.->  big  to  be 
solved  without  Gcvernimcnt  help.  They  worked  out  the  McNary- 
Haugen  plan,  which  received  its  first  big  push  from  western  wheat 
growers  and  in  its  first  dniit  was  designed  Vo  help  wheat  more 
than  any  other  crop.  This  plan  was  to  make  the  taritf  effective 
on  wheat  by  segregating  exports  from  the  domestically  cor^sumed 
portion  of  the  crop.  After  the  McNary-Haugen  bnl  had  twice  met 
wltli  Presidential  veto,  wheat  farmers  had  to  be  content  with  the 
Farm  Board,  set  up  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929. 
You  remember  how  the  Farm  Board's  attempts  to  support  prices 
of  wheat  failed  as  production  and  supplies  mounted  year  by  year, 
how  the  price  of  wheat  in  1932  fell  to  the  lowest  level  since'  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Wheat  producers  were  almost  com- 
pletely out  of  the  market  for  industrial  goods.  Tliou.sands  of 
wheat  growers  lost  their  larms.  Some  people  said  that  we  would 
have  to  forget  about  the  world  m.arket  lor  oar  wlieat.  They  said 
that  enough  wheat  producers  would  have  to  be  starved  Jut  to 
shrink  the  industry  back  to  a  domestic  basis. 

This  heartless  doctrine  was  rejected  by  the  over^-helming  mass 
of  farmers.  They  did  not  believe  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  the 
slightest  exctise  in  this  day  of  social  progress  to  subject  anv  great 
group  of  our  people  to  such  barbarism.  Yet  the  same  heartless 
doctrine  is  being  advocated  today  by  some  who  would  deny  to 
farmers  the  same  chance  they  accord  to  other  groups  to  shuld 
themselves  against  the  worst  effects  of  competition  unrestrained. 
The  Nation  rejected  that  doctrine  5  years  ago  and  the  Nation  will 
reject  it  now. 

Out  of  the  suffcrine  of  the  depression  years,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  was  born.  I  do  not  need  to  recall  to  vou 
the  programs  under  that  act  a.Tecting  wheat — the  county  associa- 
tions and  committees  of  whei.t  producers,  the  prcxessuig  tax  on 
wheat,  and  tlic  benefit  payments  made  to  those  growers  talking  part 
in  the  acreage-adjustment  program..  I  do  not  need  to  rrcal'l  how 
the  wheat  program  in  the  United  States  was  linked  up  with  the 
world  wheat  agreement,  signed  by  9  producing  and  17  con- 
suming countries.  Tliese  m.easures  gave  promise,  for  the  first  tune 
since  the  war,  of  dealing  with  the  chronic  problem  of  the  wheat 
surplus. 

But  about  the  time  that  they  were  adopted,  the  wheat  picttire 
changed  once  more.  During  the  15  years  ending  in  1932  tlie  produc- 
tion of  wheat  in  the  United  States  had  fallen  below  800.000,000 
bushels  only  three  times.  It  had  gone  above  900.000.000  bushels  four 
times.  But  beginning  with  1933,  there  were  4  Kucces.~ive  vears 
of  short  crops.  Drought  and  rust  did  their  work.  If  the  yic-Ids  and 
abandonment  on  the  planted  aceaee  had  been  normal,  these  four 
crops  would  have  averaged  889  000  000  bushels.  Actually  thcv  aver- 
aged 582.000.000  bushels,  or  300  000.000  bushels  less  each  yeaV  than 
we  might  have  expected  from  tlie  acreage  planted.  For"  the  first 
time  since  1837  and  for  the  second  time  since  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution,  the  United  States  became  a  net  importer  of  wheat. 
World  wheat  supplies  gradually  grew  smaller  and  world  prices  Im- 
proved.    With  small  supphes  in  thit  country,  Cl;lcagu  prices  rose 
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above   Liverpool.     Devaluation   cf 
As  a  result  of  all  these  things  th( 
at  Chicago  advanced  from  an 
to  $1.46   m  AprU   1937. 

With  nature,  temporarily  at 
the  situation  of  wheat  producer^ 
having  a  lot  of  wheat  to  sell  at  a 
*^nd  rust  area*  had  little  or  no 
advantage  of  the  greatly  Improvejci 

Also,  with  the  advent  of 
Plains  found  they  had  a  terribld 
dust  storms.     Suddenly,  there 
the  production  of  wheat  and 
the   soil  Itself.     There   was   neec 
across  the  Mississippi  River  anc 
mistake  of  overplowing  the  pi 
trous  result. 

The  short  crops  and  scant 
producers  from  feeling  the  full 
of  the  Supreme  Court  when  It 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Congress  to  replace  the  broken 
wheat  farmers  to  adopt  farmin 
soil  in  place. 

The  season  of  1937  was  the 
even    moderately   favorable 
somewhere  near  average.     That 
brought  a  big  crop  of 
crop  started  to  market  at  high 
outside  of  the  United  States, 
the  farm  price  of  wheat  was  abo 
parity. 

But  no  sooner  had  you  reached 
yourselves  slipping  down  again. 
000  bushels  more  than  we  need 
put  American   growers  back   on 
December   future,   which  had 
was  down  to  84  cents  on  N 

Now,  as  you  wheat  growers 
Is  going  to  happen  to  you 
of  the  seesaw  of  weather  and 
selves  on? 

In   1932.  Judging   by  the 
no  one  would  have  dreamed  thai 
crops  in  a  row,  averaging  less 
short  crops  in   a  row  did  happe^ 
happen  again.     But.  since  the 
nearly  to   the   900.000,000-bushel 
think  that  perhaps  the  surplus 
early  thirties  wUl  return  in  full 

As  I  have  said,  the  ups  and 
been  dramatic.     But  they  have 
wheat.    They  have  been  painful 
of  wheat,  for  the  businessmen 
growers'  purchasing  power,  and 
flour  and  bread. 

This  variable  character  of  the 
aa  No.  1  in  listing  the  main 

There  are  others. 

No.  2  is  the  fact  that  humar 
When  people  have  more  money 
wheat  rather  than  more.    They 
for  livestock  products,  fruits 
omists  say  the  demand  for  wheal 
per  capita  consumption  of  whe^t 
peoples  food  habits  have  cha: 
Increase    in   the  population  has 
capita  consumption.     The  point 
assume  that  no  matter  how  mu^h 
eaten   by   the   American  people 
Experience  has  shown  that 
up  and  demoralizes  the  price 
help  either  the  producer  or  the 
bread.     Actually  It  harms  them 

Factor  No.  3  In  the  wheat 
kets  will  not  take  all  the  surpl 
in  years  of  ordinary  weather. 

Our  export  markets  dwindled 
ceased.     Only  one  thing  could 
we  had   stopped  lending  other 
wheat,  and  that  was  a  change  to 
inst'ead  of  lower  tariffs  to 
higher    tariffs    that    strangled 
Tarlfr  Act  of   1930  was  the  wors 
farmers  of  the  United  States. 

Emrlng   the   last   4   years,   of 
supply  available  for  export, 
plus  on  hand  and  with  the 
damaged,  we  are  again  shipping 
July  up  to  November  6,  we  have 
At   this  rate   exports   for   the 
bushels.     But  It  is  possible  that 
total  as  much  as  100,000.000  busHe 

Remember  that  wheat  exports 
In  Canada  and  Argentina  and  or 
Ing  from  the  race  to  prepare  foi 
normal  and  cazmot  be  expected 


,  doing  away  with  the  surplus, 

was  much  different.     Instead  of 

low  price,  farmers  in  the  drought 

wheat  to  sell  and  could  not  take 

price. 

wheat  farmers  In  the  Great 
new  problem  to  contend  with— 
crying  need  not  only  to  stablli7» 
of  growers,  but  to  stabilize 
to  keep  it  from  blowing  away, 
on  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
country  had   brought  a  disas- 


suppUes  of  wheat   prevented  wheat 

ejffects  of  the  Hoosac  Mills  decision 

came  In   January   1936.     And  the 

Allotment  Act,  quickly  passed  by 

parts  of  the  old  Triple  A,  helped 

methods  that  would  hold  their 


this  point  than  you  began  to  find 
This  year's  big  crop  was  250,000- 
for  domestic  consumption.  That 
the  export  market.  "The  Chicago 
quoted  at  $131  last  July  16, 
8. 

ahead,  you  are  wondering  what 

the  next  few  years,  which  end 
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the    dollar   also   played    a   part. 

price  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter  wheat 

ge  of  47  cents  in  November  1932 


In  5  years  with  wheat  weather 
yields  per  acre  came  up  to 
ield  on  a  record-breaking  acreage 
900,000,000  bushels.  The  big 
because  of  unusual  sltuatlois 
January  to  April  of  this  year 
$1.20  a  bushel  or  slightly  above 


price 


expeijience  of  the  preceding   100   years, 

there  would  be  four  short  wheat 

tlian  600.000.000  bu.sheis.     The  four 

and   therefore  some  day   might 

rjresent  year  has  brought   us   back 

level,   we   have   strong   reason   to 

'^heat  problem  of  the  twenties  and 

force, 
dpwns  of  the  wheat  industry  have 
been  painful  for  the  growers  of 
too.  for  the  millers  and  handlers 
iind  workers  depending  on  wheat 
for  the  consumers  buying   wheat 

wheat  industry  can  be  put  down 
of  the  wheat  problem. 


aspects 
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stomachs  don't  change   in  size, 
to  spend,  most  of  them  buy  less 
a  bigger  part  of  their  money 
vegetables.     This  Is  why  econ- 
Is  inelastic.     For  .some  years  the 
has  been  slowly  decreasing,   as 
though  at  the  same  time  the 
partly   offset   the   decline    in    per 
I  am  making  is  that  we  cannot 
wheat  is  grown,  it  will  all  get 
the   price   is   only   low   enough. 
1.  an  excess  supply  simply  piles 
yhat   low  price  for  wheat  doesn't 
middleman  or  the  consumer  of 
11. 
em  Is  that  present  export  mar- 
wheat  our  farmers  can  procuce 


after   1929   as   our  foreign  leans 

hb.ve  saved  our  export  trade,  cnce 

countries  the  money   to   buy   cur 

a  more  liberal  tariff  policy.     But 

encoilrage  world  trade,  we  were  ^iven 

wlorld    trade.      The    Smoot-Hawley 

blow  ever  struck  at  the  wheat 


qourse,   weather   has   reduced   our 

year,  with  an  exportable  sur- 

and  Argentine  crops  heavily 

wheat  abroad.     From  the  first  of 

^xported  about  22,000,000  bushels. 

would    total    about    60,000  000 

exports  from  this  year's  crop  may 

"Is. 

this  year  are  based  on  shortage 

increased  world  demand  result- 

war.     These  conditions  are  ab- 

o  continue  long.     If  the  United 


States  is  to  h.ive  a  dependable  foreign  outlet  for  wheat,  this  out- 
let must  be  r..ssured  through  a  revival  of  lnternatlon.T.1  trade  that 
flow.s  both  ways  A  ?X-a,rt  in  this  direction  hiis  Ijeen  made  through 
the  reciprocal  trade  agrecmrrit  pro^;ram.  If  that  proirram  can  be 
expanded,  a  part  of  our  fonner  markets  abroad  may  bo  regained. 
No.  4  in  the  list  of  thing.s  v;-e  must,  think  about  is  the  need  to 
avoid  soil  destruction.  If  grt^wers  fail  to  balance  up  the  wheat 
acres  with  acres  of  cover  crops.  i\nd  fall  to  follow  proper  conserva- 
tion practices,  the  soil  will  be  permanently  damaf,'ed. 

No.  5  is  the  fact  that  considerable  areas  now  planted  to  wheat 
are  really  submarglnal.  and  .^hculd  bo  retired  from  cultivation 
altogether.  The  Government  has  .already  acquired  .some  cf  this 
submarglnal   wheat  land,  but  much  still   Is  being  used. 

No.  6  is  the  fact  that  five  different  kinds  of  wheat  are  grown  In 
different  areas  of  the  United  States.  The.se  are  hard  red  winter 
wheat,  grown  in  Kansas,  Nehru-ska,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado; 
hard  red  spring  -^^hetit  and  durum  wheat  grown  in  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota,  and  Montana,  white  wheat,  grown  chiefly  in  the  Pacific 
Northwe.^t,  and  .=;r)ft  red  winter  wheat,  thrown  throuL'hout  the  areas 
east  of  the  hard  wheat  b.^lt,s.  The  regions  producing  these  five 
kind.s  of  wheat  have  .some  problems  in  rommon.  but  there  are  im- 
portant differi-nces  between  them  which  must  be  recognized  In 
mapping  out  a  national  policy  for  wheat. 

No.  7  on  the  list  of  things  we  must  fare  is  the  great  exparLslon 
in  wheat  acreage  that  hius  taken  place.  In  1937  the  farmers  seeded 
81.000.000  acTTs,  whereas  with  average  yields  only  about  60.000,000 
acres  would  be  needed  to  fill  our  domestic  requirements  and 
pre.scnt  export  outlets.  The  pro.spect  now  Is  that,  including  the 
wheat  already  In  the  ground,  the  acreage  to  be  seeded  to  wheat 
for  harvest  in  1938  will  be  as  great  as  It  was  in  1137,  With  average 
yields  this  would  mean  a  crop  of  close  to  a  billion  bushels,  or 
35u  000.000  hu.'-.heLs  more  than  enough  to  fill  our  domestic  needs. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  of  the  last  2  years  hiis 
Included  wheat  among  the  Ust  of  15  soll-depletuig  crops  from  which 
acrp.ig"  might  be  diverted  for  payment.  But  no  si>eclal  base  or 
EToal  has  been  included  for  wheat,  and  none  13  Included  In  the  1938 
program. 

The  current  wheat  acreage — the  largest  In  the  hLstorr  of  •ho 
ccuntrv- -seems  to  be  a  response  to  the  favorable  wheat  price. 
Further  recession  in  the  price  mlfiht  be  expected  to  cause  the  wheat 
acreage  to  shrink  somewhat.  But.  experience  during  the  depression 
showed  that  even  30-cent  wheat  did  not  sqwee-'e  out  verv  many 
of  the  marginal  producers.  Lacking  other  opportunities,  they  kept 
on  producing  wheat  and  the  wheat  situation  steadily  got  worse. 
There  is  no  re.ttcn  to  believe  that.  If  tho,^-  <  onditlcns  were  repeated 
m  the  future,  anythuig  different  would  happen. 

The  Important  point  is  that  wheat  .icreage  is  at  a  level  that  with 
nrdmaxy  weather  will  give  us  crops  far  .tbove  what  we  need  for 
use  at  home  and  what  we  have  been  selllns:  abnxjd. 

That  completes  my  brief  summary  of  the  wheat  problem.  We 
have  seen  how  the  problems  of  soil  depletion  and  submarglnal  land 
farming  are  linked  to  wheat,  how  wheat  prcxJuctlon  varie-s;;! though 
the  demand  Is  uniform,  and  how  our  cxp>ort.  markets  have  dwmdled 
while  acr':>aee  has  grown.  Now  what  should  be  our  alms  in  working 
(Ut  a  future  policy  for  wheat?  I  think  everyone  will  ru:r^  that 
our  main  objectives  ought  to  be,  first,  to  con.scrve  the  .soil;  second, 
to  maintain  growers'  income;  and  third,  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies for  consumers. 

It  Is  easy  to  agree  on  those  fundamental  alms.  But  there  may 
be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  path  to  be  followed  to  reach 
them. 

As  with  criton,  there  axe  two  sch'xils  nf  thouEtht  about  wheat. 
They  stand  at  opposite  extremes.  One  sch(K)l  of  thought  would' 
lay  empha.sis  on  price  regardless  of  how  small  production  would 
have  to  be  to  tret  that  price  People  holding  this  view  wotild  say 
goodbye  to  e.xport-s  and  defiriteiy  aim  to  produce  only  enough 
wheat;  for  the  domestic  market.  Following  such  a  course  would 
involve  .severe  acreage  adjustment  and  perhaps  high  loans.  Drastic 
marketing  quotas  universally  applied  in  the  main  wheat-growing 
areits  would  be  necessary  y-'ar  after  year. 

Another  school  of  thouttht.  at  the  opposite  extreme,  would  en- 
courage unlimited  production  of  whe.-a,  throiKrh  an  export  bounty 
or  through  unconditional  payments  to  producers 

On  a  purely  theoretical  ba-si.s,  a  plausible  ca-se  for  either  one  of 
these  extreme  courses  might  be  made  Going  to  an  extreme  na- 
tionalistic basis  might,  on  paper,  seem  to  yield  as  m.uch  gro.ss  In- 
come for  wheat  as  could  be  reaii/ed  in  anv  other  way.  So  far,  the 
v.-heat  growers  have  not  shown  any  inclination  to 'do  this.  'Re- 
gardless of  the  theon;aical  advantages  of  reducing  wheat  produc- 
tion to  domestic  n^H-ds,  the  wheat  growers  this  year  by  planting 
80.000,000  acres  to  wheat  have  In  actual  fact  put  their  Industry 
on  an  export  basis  with  a  vengeance. 

I  recognize  that  hard  red  spring  wheat  usually  Is  nearly  all 
milled  in  this  country.  But  if  wheat  wnt  on  a  domenic  basis 
farmers  m  that  region  would  be  affected,  too.  The  two  hard-wheat 
regions  are  closely  related.  H.ird  winter  wheat  is  the  kind  that  Is 
usually  exported.  It  is  true  But  the  export  of  hard  winter  wheat 
affects  the  price  of  spring  wheat  as  well.  The  producers  of  hard 
spring  wheat  cannot  expand  their  production  without  increasing 
the  pressure  from  all  the  western  wheat  regions  for  larger  outlets 
abroad.  Wheat  is  wheat,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  different  groups 
of  wheat  farm.ers  rist>  and  fall  together.  No  region  can  hope  to 
share  m  the  benefits  of  any  wheat  program  without  sharlne  Its 
burdens,  too.  ^ 

The  control  that  would  be  needed  to  cut  acreage  from  80  000  0^ 
down  to  55.000,000  acres  or  less  would  be  far  more  rigid  than  any- 
thing wheat  producers   have   ever   thought  about.     Unless  wheirt 
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growers   should    drastically    change   their    whole   point    of    view     I 
doubt  if  such  control  as  that  could  be  made  to  work. 

The  ca.se  for  the  subsidy  of  unllmiti-d  production  is  also  super- 
ficially plausible.     But.  with  world  trade  conditions  what  they  are 
if  American  wheat  were  dumped  on  the  world  market  other  coun- 
tries  would    simply    raLsc    trade    barriers    to    the    point    where    wo 
could  not  scale  them.     It  is  true  that  in  1933  the  Triple  A  made  an 
exception  of  Northwest  Pacific  wheat  and  used  an  export  subsidy 
to  take  care  of  the  very  large  part  of  that  wheat  that  nwded  ex- 
port markets.     But  If  put  into  general  use  for  all  wheats    the  ex- 
port .subsidy  plan  would  prove  in  the  end  to  be  a  severe  handicap 
to  our  efforts  to  reopen  this  country's  foreign  markets  for  wheat 
Supplies  in  this  country  would  pUe  up  and  prices  would  coUapsc 
Ur.d'^r  such  circumstances  prices  might  even  go  lower  than  thev 
did  in   19:^2. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  wheat  producers  want  u- 
choose  eVhcT  one  of  these  extremes.  As  they  think  things  through 
I  believe  they  will  chooee  a  middle  course  somewhat  similar  to  t^he 
one  I  have  already  recommended  for  the  Nations  other  great 
export  crop— -cotton. 

The  middle-course  program  I  have  in  mind  for  wheat  would 
ccnsLst  of  six  main  parts; 

First  Planning  for  that  share  In  the  world  wheat  market  which 
wUl  bring  wheat  farmers  their  maximum  prosperity. 

Second.  The  setting  of  acreage  goals  in  line  with  needs  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  market  here  and  abroad. 

Third.  Protection  against  drought  through  an  ever-normal  gran- 
ary, with  reserve  supplies  of  wheat  stored  on  the  farm  or  m 
elevators. 

Fourth.  Crop  insurance. 

Fifth.  Retirement  of  submarglnal  land. 

Sixth.  Price-adjustment  payments,  to  be  financed  from  tariff- 
equal  iz.ng  taxes. 

Let  me  discuss  each  of  these  briefly 

As  to  the  first  point — keeping  our"  share  of  the  world  trade  In 
whiat — I  t.-ould  like  to  remind  all  farmers  once  more  that  if  the 
producers  of  the  great  export  crops,  especially  wheat  and  cotton, 
lose  their  remaining  markets  abroad,  agriculture  will  have  to  pre- 
pare itself  for  a  degree  of  control  and  adjustment  far  greater  than 
farmers  have  thought  about  thus  far. 

As  this  country  prepares  to  ask  for  Its  share  of  the  world  wheat 
trade,  so  It  is  willing  to  share  with  other  countries  the  burden  of 
Rny  neccssiiry  adjustment  of  production.  The  United  States  alone 
cannot  and  thould  not  tx^ar  the  entire  burden  of  readjusting 
world  wheat  production  to  world  wheat  demands.  When  the 
Triple  A  wheat  program  was  first  started,  aU  the  other  important 
whcat-prot:ucing  and  wheat-consuming  countries  agreed  to  work 
with  us,  tl: rough  the  world  wheat  agreement,  to  adjvist  world  acre- 
age and  exLKjrts  U^  the  needs  of  the  market.  The  succession  of  dls- 
astrou.sly  s.^:ort  crops  after  1932  made  such  action  unnecessarv  for 
the  time  b?mg.  While  the  principal  wheat  nations  have  continued 
to  talk  ov(r  the  wheat  situation  from  tune  to  time  at  meetings  of 
the  Intemitional  Wheat  Advisory  Committee,  the  action  phases  of 
the  agreerrent  were  not  continued.  Now  we  seem  to  be  moving  into 
a  period  when,  with  normal  weather  and  yields,  world  wheat  sup- 
plies may  jigain  become  excessive.  Should  such  conditions  develop, 
other  wheat -growing  naUons  will,  I  believe,  agam  recognize  the 
need  for  concerted  action  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Meanwhile, 
with  cur  present  acreage  and  normal  weather,  the  United  States 
will  very  deflmtely  be  a  substantial  expwrter  of  wheat. 

The  scccnd  part  of  the  program,  acreage  goals  for  wheat,  could 
be  carried  out  under  the  present  Soil  Conservation  Act,  but  addi- 
tional logijlatlon  is  needed  to  make  them  fully  effective. 

Tlie  goals  probably  should  be  varied  in  the  different  wheat 
regions,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  soil  and  of  the  market. 
Fairness  would  require  that  amounts  paid  to  farmers  would  vary 
according   to   the  extent  of  the  sacrifice   involved. 

We  shot. Id.  If  possible,  continue  the  provisions  included  In  the 
1938  conservation  program  for  assistance  to  farmers  of  the  Great 
Plains  in  diverting  wheat  acres  to  uses  which  prevent  the  soil  from 
blowing. 

Any  adjustments  In  wheat  acreage  beyond  the  needs  of  soil  con- 
servation .•  hould  not  be  construed  as  an  effort  to  control  the  world 
price  cf  wheat.  The  United  States  production  of  wheat  is  only  one- 
fourth  of  i.hat  of  the  world,  and  naturally  we  cannot  hope  to  con- 
trol the  wirld  price.  But.  since  the  price  of  wheat  In  the  United 
States  Is  responsive  not  only  to  the  world  market  but  to  condi- 
tions at  home.  It  is  important  to  guard  against  the  piling  up  of 
supplies  sc  great  as  to  cause  a  price  collapse.  Hence  the  provision 
for  wheat  acreage  goals. 

The  third  p>art  of  the  program  would  be  the  creation  of  an  ever- 
normal  granary  for  at  least  the  hard  wheats.  Such  a  granary 
would  not  be  needed  for  the  white  wheat  of  the  Northwest,  of 
which  thc-e  is  practically  alwaj's  an  exportable  surplus,  or  for  the 
soft  red  winter  wheat,  which  is  always  available  in  plentiful 
quantities 

But  a  gianary  for  the  hard  wheats  of  the  Great  Plains  would  be 
very  useful.  The  hard  red  wheats  are  In  demand  by  the  mills  of 
this  and  foreign  countries  for  mixing  with  the  soft  red  wheat. 
But  the  hard  red  wheats  are  raised  In  areas  where  the  weather  is 
most  uncertain  and  the  crop  is  subject  to  damage  from  droiight 
and  rust.  For  this  reason  the  supplies  and  prices  of  these  wheats 
fluctuate  widely.  In  years  of  short  crops,  our  customers  abroad 
have  had   to  turn  elsewhere. 

Prom  e\ery  p>olnt  of  view,  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  national 
pcdicy,  therefore,  to  plan  on  h&ving  an  average  carry-over  ol  these 


wheats  perh.ap3  twice  as  great  as  the  90-min!on-bt:she!  carrv-over 
Oi    these    wheats   that    we   have   averager    over    the    last    3    vears 

One  possible  way  of  buUdme  up  the  ever-normal  gnuiarv  for 
Wheat  would  be  through  commodltv  loans,  as  I  have  recom- 
mended for  com.  But  a  sericiLs  dra%v-back  to  reliance  on  this 
metaod  of  building  up  the  granarv  would  be  the  fact  that  any 
loan  above  the  market  price  mieht  interfere  with  the  free  flow 
of  wheat  into  export.  P-urthermore,  loarus  made  on  one  or  two 
kinds  of  wheat  would  naturally  result  In  demands  for  loans  on 
ether  wheat,  and  the  total  effect  of  wheat  loans  at  hieh  rates 
might  easily   be   disastrous. 

For  wheat  as  for  cotton,  we  want  to  be  able  t.^  offer  stor-loss 
loans  which  would  not  seriou'ly  interfere  with  exports  but  which 
would  prevent  utter  demoralization  ol  the  market 

Probably  a  .sounder  and  better  wav  to  ouild  up  the  granar/ 
would  be  through  the  proposed  plan  for  crop  Ir^curance  whxh  I 
am  suggesting  as  the  fourth  part  of  a  wheat  proeram  Such  a 
plan  is  enibixiied  m  the  Pope  bill,  which  pr^^sed  the  Senate  last 
spring  and  is  now  pending  before  the  House.  Under  this  plan 
farmers  taking  cut  the  insurance  would  pav  their  premiums  and 
collect  their  Indemnities  in  wheat  or  its  cash  eoulvaient  When- 
ever a  farmer's  yield  Jell  below  some  specified  percenuige  of  lis 
normal  yield— say  75  percent— lie  would  bo  paid  an  amount  ol 
wheat  or  its  cash  equivalent  that  would  equal  the  difference  be- 
tv.-een  his  actual  yield  and  the  75  percent 

Since  the  wheat  representing  the  total  cf  premiums  paid  in 
would  be  stored,  it  wotild  be  kept  off  the  market  m  years  of 
good  crops  and  would  be  made  available  in  the  form"  of  in- 
demnities in  years  when  crops  were  .^hort. 


mUlers  of  wheat  and  their  employees  and  to  tlic  ccnsunvi:>g  public 
It    would    keep    a    more    uniform    supply    available    for    export.     It 
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would  help  to  level  off  some  of  the  peaks  and  vaUevs  In  wheat  s-ip- 
plies  and  prices  restilting  from  weather  chanees  from  vear  to  year 
Like  the  proposed  ever-normal  granary  for  com,  it  wbtild  hel"p  to 
stabilize  the  Nation's  business. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  wheat  plan  would  be  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand the  present  program  of  retiring  submargmal  land,  especially 
in  the  Great  Plains  area.  Lands  that  Nature  mtended  never  to 
t>e  plowed  should  be  t,iken  out  of  wheat  and  returned  to  grass. 
FVmilies  that  have  betn  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  to  earn  a 
living  from  such  land  ousht  to  i>e.  and  are  beuig.  a.ssisted  to  find 
a  better  opporttmjty.  Tnis  program  is  bound  to  move  slowly,  but 
it  will  yield  big  dividends  in  human  values. 

The  sixth  part  of  th.'  program,  the  price-adjustment  pavmenta, 
would  be  needed  to  offset  the  effects  of  price  declines  which  are 
already  felt  and  help  wheat  farmers  to  share  in  tiie  progressive 
rise  of  the  American  standard  of  Uvln.g.  Where  would  these  funds 
come  from?  Over  a  period  of  years,  neither  wheat  fam.ers  nor 
cotton  famiers  could  depend  upon  subsidies  from  the  General 
Treasury— subsidies  which  might  be  cut  off  any  time  Congress 
faUed  to  appropriate  the  money.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that 
With  both  cotton  and  wheat,  the  sensible  thme  wcuid  be  to  let 
the  commodities  themselves  bear  the  load  in  the  form  of  tariff- 
equalizing  taxes  levied  at  the  point  of  first  processing  As  under 
the  old  Triple  A,  these  taxes  would  be  levied  onlv  on  that  pxjrt.on 
of  the  commodity  constzmed  m  the  United  States. 'while  the  poruon 
of  the  crop  going  into  export  would  be  sold  at   the  world  vnce. 

Any  such  tax  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  surrounded  with 
consumer  safeguards  We  would  want  to  be  sure  that  the  sum 
of  the  market  price  for  wheat  plus  the  tax  would  not  ca'ose  airy- 
greater  portion  of  the  consumer's  dollar  to  be  paid  out  for  wheat 
than  was  the  case  before  the  war.  As  long  as  safeguards  like 
this  are  in  force,  consumers  would  have  nothmg  to  fear  from 
EUf  h  a  tariff-equalizing  tax. 

To  a  consumer,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  he  buys 
his  bread  on  the  basis  of  wheat  in  the  market  place,  or  on  the 
basis  of  80  cents  a  bushel  plus  20  cents  tax':*  And  right  here  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  with  wheat  at  *1  a 
bushel,  tlie  cost  of  the  amount  of  wheat  needed  for  a  potmd  loaf 
of  bread  is  less  than  2  cents.  A  20-cent  tax  means  only  a  th.ird 
of  a  cent  on  the  consumer's  loaf  of  bread.  And  yet.  to  the  wheat 
grower,  receiving  a  corresponding  amount  may  make  the  differ- 
ence between  bankruptcy  and  at  least  a  minimum  chance  to  make 
a  living.  Which  would  the  consumer  choose — to  pay  a  third  of 
a  cent  more  on  a  loaf  cf  bread  and  a  few  cents  more  on  shirtg 
and  sheets,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  employment  and 
property  values  that  eventually  might  flow  out  again  from  un- 
stable farm  Income  and  farm  purchasing  power'' 

As  I  have  recommended  for  cotton,  the  price-adjustment  pay- 
ments might  well  be  made  on  an  allotted  production  goal  and 
should  be  conditioned  upon  E)articipation  in  the  conservation 
program. 

If  pjayments  were  large  enough,  the  incentive  for  cooperation  in 
the  prc^am  would  be  very  strong.  Marketing  quotas  for  wheat 
probably  would  not  be  necessary  unless  through  a  series  of  years 
of  good  weather,  supplies  piled  up  to  an  unmanageable  level. 
But  In  such  an  emergency  the  use  of  quotas  might  prove  very 
useful. 

This  six -part  plan  for  wheat,  if  carried  Into  effect  would  not 
take  the  wheat  growers  of  the  Nation  to  some  golden  El  Dorado. 
Even  with  Its  help,  I  believe  their  future  is  not  too  rosy.  But 
at  least  It  would  help  them  make  an  orderly  retreat  to  an 
acreage  in  line  with  the  needs  of  available  markets. 
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Lacking  such   a  plan,   the 
wheat    Industr:,-    In    case    we 
weather.   Is  a  disorderly  retreajt 
'■natural    economic    law." 
farniers  wotild  have  to  be 
mean    hundreds    of    farming 
would    mean   another   cycle   o 
farm,  buying,  and  loss  of  Jobs 
not   afford   to   ask  the   wheat 
dustries  dependent  on  wheat 

Now.   as  I   see   it,   the   key 
be  the  tariff-equalizing  tax  to 
dent  Roosevelt,   In  his  messa^ 
sized  the  need  for  a  balanced 
dltures  for  the  farm  program 
Budget  should  be  balanced   b 
come.     In  other  words,  the 
so   far   as   possible.     I   am   co 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the 

But  let  no  one  think  that 
without  a  fight.     The  tax  would 
but  some  of  the  big  processors 
will  do  all  they  can  to  block 

I  have  here  a  yellow   circular 
the   Miller's   National 
to  arouse  consumers  against 
ing  taxes   can   be   stopped  col 
affected  will  do  their  part, 
to   the    fact   that    they    will 
taxes    levied   and   then   for 
Petitions  are  of  absolutely  no 
Wa-hineton  and  the  time  and 
usefully.     Practically  the  only 
letter-  from  consumers — and 

The  Miller's  Federation  stated 
bers    with   "dodgers  "    in   any 
that  these  '"dodgers"  be  put  to 

N'o.v    w'aat    are    the    facts? 
farmers  $1  06  for  each   bushel 
the  farm  price  of  wheat  avera^j 
tax   o:   say  20   cents   a   bushel 
wheat    and   tax   would   be   SI 
fiirm  price  a  vear  ago.     Th'^se 
both  the  handbill  and  the  circ 

It   is  a  splendid   thing  for 
independent  citizens  to  expre?; 
ter  of  fact  the  legitimate  int« 
by  stability  of  price  for  both 
time  for  the  processors  to  Join 
consumers  m  fighting  for  stab|l 
sighted  policy   of   fighting 
groups. 

I  hope  the  millers,  along  with 
to  see  that  a  long-range  farm 
an  even  keel  will  help  them  ti 

The  all-weather-wheat 
everything  else  to  serve  the  i 
consumers.     To  my  mind,   the 
close    to    current    problems 
concern.     How  can   the  people 
upon  the  business  cycle  unle^ 
the  extreme  swings  In  prices 

As  I  said  a  few  days  ago 
farm  prices  and  farm  income, 
the  Nation  the  economic 

FYom  the  standpoint  of  the 
wheat   program   must   not   be 
considered  along  with  the  eve^ 
storage  reserves  of  com,  and 
dairy    and   livestock    producers, 
are  Interdependent  and  the 
the  success  ol  the  others. 
must   be  to  Iron   out   extreme 
farm  Income.     If  that  purpose 
benefits  for  the  consumer  whloh 
It  will  launch  an  attack  on 
again  and  again  threaten  our 
American  system  work. 

But    there    are    those    who 
Every  farmer  knows  that  a 
and  always  have  been  opposed 
Interests  are  active  now.     They 
farm  policy  of  the  twenties. 

Opponents  of  the  tariff -equa: 
It  Is  unconstitutional.    But,  as 
week  in  his  message  to  Congre^ 
Ing  to  have  increasing  regard 
tlon  as  a  broad  charter  of 
tlon  under  the  conditions  of 
of  the   Supreme   Court   nearly 
Improve   labor   relations  and 
upheld. 

"In  these  later  decisions," 
the  Federal  Government  to 
and  to  tax  and  to  spend  for 
recognized." 
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ly   thing   I   can   see   ahead   for   the 
ave    a    series    of    years    of    ordinary 
through  the   harsh   app'ic^Tt;on   of 
would    mean    that    thousands    of 
off  from  their  farms.     It   would 
Communities    would    be    riuned.      It 
closed   country   banks,   dirmnished 
for  city  workers.     The  Nation  can- 
farmers,   wheat   consumers,   and   in- 
pay  such  a  price, 
o  the   plan   I  have   ovitlined    would 
provide  the  needed  revenue.     Presl- 
to  Congress  a  week   ago.   erapha- 
^udget,  and  insisted  that  any  expen- 
over  those   provided   in   the   rfy;ul.ar 
J  an  equal  amount  of  new  tax   m- 
program  should  be  self-financing 
ilfident   that   the   farmers   appreciate 
Nation's  money  affairs  well   ordered, 
fuch  a  tax  can  be  enacted  into  law 
be  ultimately  paid  by  consumers, 
from  whom  it  would  be  collected 
Already  they  are  organizing, 
and  a  pink  handbill   put  out   by 
of   Chicago.     Both   tirge   millers 
tax.     The  circular  says:   "Prcx-e-ss- 
If   the   various   interests   adv.-'r'^ly 
this  we  mean  arousing  consumers 
the   burden   of    any    proces.-ing 
to   protest   to    Waahmittcn. 
value  in  carrying  this  rentiment  to 
energy  they  require  should  'oe  spent 
thing  that  will  count  are  individual 
ese  letters  m  p'reat  nvmibers." 
that  it  is  prepared  to  supply  mem- 
uantity.    the    only   condition    being 
use  immediately. 

^  year   ago   consumers   were   piying 

of  wheat  that   was  m.illed.     Today. 

^es  about  80  cents.     If  a  prcce.s.s!n? 

were   added,    the   combined   cost   of 

bu-^hel — or   6   cents   le.s.-   than   the 

facts   are  completely  missing  from 

liar. 

r  millers  like  all  ether  free  and 
;  their  convictions.     But  as  a  mat- 
rests  of  flour  millers  are  promoted 
farmers  and  coniumers.     it   i.s  hieh 
together  with  the  farmers  and  the 
ity  instead  of  following  the  short- 
the   best   interests   of   all   three 
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all  other  businessmen,  will  com.e 
plan  that   will  keep  agriculture  on 
stay  en  an  even  keel.  too. 

here  proposed  is  designed  above 
ts  of  wheat  producers  and  wheat 
ups  and  downs  of  wheat  lie  very 
Ich  are  giving  the  whole  Nation 
hope  to  make  a  successful  attack 
i  they  have  a  chance  to  iron  out 
3f  basic  farm  commodities? 

Indianapolis,    If   we   can   stabilize 

will  go  a  long  way  toward  giving 

wheel  that  it  so  greatly  needs. 

vital  interests  of  the  consumer    the 

oorusidered   by   Itself.     It   should   be 

I --normal-granary  plan  to  build   up 

sDund  plans  for  the  cotton  growers, 

and    other   farmers.     These    plans 

of  any  one  would  contribute  to 

essential   purpose    of   these   plans 

fluctuations  in  farm  price   and    in 

can  be  accomplished.  It  will  have 

will  far  offset  any  disadvantages. 

cycles  of  boom  and  collapse  that 

:avlli2atlon.     It  will  help  make  our 

'^ant    no    attempt    like    this    made. 

'^■w  powerful  financial  interests  are 
to  any  real  farm  progiBm.  These 
want  to  go  back  to  the  do-nothing 

J  Izlng  tax  have  already  claimed  that 

President  Roosevelt  pointed  out  last 

"the  courts  themselves  are  com- 

the  true  nature  of  the  Constltu- 

atlc  government  which  can  func- 

txlay."     Since  the  Triple  A  decision 

7   2   years   ago,   acts   of   Congress   to 

assure   workers'  security  have  been 
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President   said,   "the   powers  of 

;e  commerce  between  the  States 

general  welfare  have  been  clearly 


Tr.c  Prr.-ident  expressed  his  confidence  that  Congress  can  "con- 
stltuti'^n.u'.y  write  an  adequate  farm  act  that  will  be  well  within 
the  broad  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution." 

And  he  said.  "I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
not  again  deny  to  farmers  the  protection  v.hich  it  now  accords  to 
others." 

I  agree  with  President  Roosevelt  Farmers  and  those  who  would 
serve  the  farmers'  welfare  should  go  ahead  and  work  out  plan.s 
that  are.  first  of  all,  equitable  and  sound.  In  the  long  run.  public 
opinion  will  prevail  and  it  will  support  good  laws,  not  half-baked 
measure's  wrl'ten  wi*h  one  eye  on  the  processors  and  the  other  eve 
on  what  the  courts  did  before  they  .saw  the  lieht. 

From  the  .='andpoint  of  the  farmer,  the  battle  that  is  now  open- 
ing IS  r'^ally  the  old  battle  of  "equality  for  ap-rieulture."  I  do 
not  know  how  long  it  will  la.st.  But  I  dj  kn-'W  tliat  if  farmers 
cannot  win  back  to  "equal  Justice  under  law."  then  the  future 
of  cur  Nation  Is  indeed  dark. 

This  Ls  the  real  Issue:  Is  agriculture  to  have  a  fair  chance,  or  l.s  It 
to  become  once  more  the  Nation's  forgotten  Industry? 

Tempori\ri!y,  perhaps,  the  Nation  can  t^et  along  'Aith  f.armers 
like  serfs  or  peons  supplying  cheap  food  and  cheap  fiber  for  cheaply 
paid  l:ibor  m  the  citie-*^.  But  such  a  p  ^llcy  never  lias  led  and  m 
the  end  never  will  lead  to  anything  except  di.saster. 

To  adopt  .such  a  policy  now  would  be  t.i  invite  another  pma.shup 

I  am  not  n  defeatist.  I  do  not  believe  th.'it  such  a  .sma.shup  Is 
inevitable  I  am  confident  that  the  more  farsiKhted  men  and 
wnm.en  of  this  Nation  will  prevail  and  that  agriculture,  along  with 
labor  and  business,   will  get  fair  play. 

But  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  farn.ers  face  a  crisl-s. 
Lrher  the  gains  of  the  last  few  years  will  be  con.'nlidated  as  en- 
ciuring  progress,  or  else  agriculture  will  go  d"wn  hill 

Farmers  will  not  attain  to  "equal  Justice  u.r.der  law"  unless  thev 
fieht  for  it. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  win  and  that  is  to  k<^f>p  an  unbroken 
front  in  the  fight.  The  wheat  farmers  of  the  West  can  never  cot 
a  good  wheat  program,  backed  by  the  tax  needed  to  make  it  a 
success,  unless  and  until  they  have  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  southern   cotton   farmers. 

The  cotton  farmers  can  never  get  the  kind  of  mtn-n  program 
they  want  without  the  loyal  help  of  the  wheat  farmers  Aiid  If 
the  new  farm  bill  should  fail  to  give  the  protection  of  !nc<.me 
that  is  Po  vital  to  farmers  of  the  West  and  South,  th.en  the  iri- 
crefLsed  pressure  upon  available  funds  will  .'^urelv  wtrik-n  th->  pro- 
gram for  the  corn  farniers.  the  dairy  farm.ers.  and  oiher  produc- 
ers. So  today  with  renewed  earnestness  I  un:e  the  wheat  crtrx- 
ers.  cotton  growers,  corn  growers,  dairy  farmers,  tobacro  f armf  rs 
rice  growers,  and  all  the  other  great  producing  rroups  to  forget 
their  minor  differences  and  to  unite  in  a  solid  farm  front. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  consum.i^r  and  farm*  r,  the  ftake 
in  this  fight  neither  begins  nor  ends  with  the  farm.  All  of  so- 
ciety stands  to  lose  if  the  farm  program  fails,  and  to  ?aln  if  It 
succeeds.  The  erain  gambler  alone  proflt.s  when  wheat  prji-es  .soar 
r.nd  crash,  and  then  soar  and  crash  a. -am.  No  one  profit.s  when 
the  wheat  farmers  and  con.'^umers  are  made  the  victims  of  scir- 
city  due  to  drought.  No  one  profits  when  a  tremendous  surplus 
v.Tecks  wheat  prices.  It  is  true  that  .shocks  like  these  fall  upon 
the  farmer  first.  But  ultimately  they  hurt  ever>-one.  The  ho'o.'-e- 
wife  wants  a  steady  .supply  of  food  at  fair  prices  Tlie  bu.-lnes.s 
m.an,  the  manufacturer,  the  city  worker  depend  on  farm  buying 
power  for  trade,  for  customers,  for  employment.  Their  intere.--ts 
and  the  farmers'  interests  are  really  one.  The  farmf>r  must  never 
forget  his  duty  to  the  consumer.  Just  as  the  consumer  must  al- 
ways remember  his  debt  to  the  farmer.  The  life  of  our  democ- 
racy depends  upon  the  unity  of  the  proups  in  service  of  the  Rcn- 
eral  welfare.  That  unity  and  that  .service  must  be  the  founda- 
tion for  the  farm  program  of  the  future. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF- 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF    .VKW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  23  <  lemlative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16).   1937 


ARTICLE  BY  FRANKLYN  WALTMAN 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  ^^e  are  about  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  agricultural  or  farm  bill.  Fre- 
quently throughout  the  country  there  has  been  discussion  of 
the  administration  program  concerning  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  especially  with  reference  to  imports  from  for- 
eign countries.  In  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning 
appears  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Pranklyn  Waltman  dis- 
cussing the  question,  which  I  believe  Senators  wiU  find  of 
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interest.    I  a£k  permission  to  have  the  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[JYom  the  Washington  Poet  of  November  23,  1937] 

POUnCS    A.VD    PEOPU:— REPrBOCANS    STILL    RETUSE    TO    TAKE    A    UBSON 
raCM  THEIK  ILL-AD\TSED    1936   ATTACK   ON   TARTFT   PdLlCT 

(By  Pranklyn  Waltman) 

Pew  people,  perhaps,  will  find  any  newB  In  the  statement  that 
the  Repub.lcans  never  seem  to  learn.  Yet  their  adherence  to  shib- 
boleths and  false  Issues  la  tnily  amazing.  Because  many  years  ago 
the  Republicans  managed  to  remain  In  power  for  a  long  period  by 
thumping  the  fuU  dinner  pail,  they  apparently  feel  that  thev  can 
make  a  wlimlng  issue  of  the  present  Democratic  tariff  policies 

After  the  country's  reaction  In  last  year's  Presidential  campaign 
to  Governc  r  London's  babassu  nuts  and  Cheddar  cheese  speech  one 
would  Imsglne  that  Capitol  Republicans  would  shoot  on  sight 
anyone  who  suggested  raising  again  the  question  of  the  New  Deal's 
reciprocal- larifT  program  Instead,  however,  they  rush  In  whert^ 
the  economists  fear  to  tread — and  they  rush  Into  a  buzz  saw  in  the 
person  of  fiocretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 

Since  mcmortes  are  short.  It  might  be  well  to  recall  what  hap- 
pened in  the  1836  campaign  regarding  the  Hull  reciprocal  tariff 
program.  Governor  Landon  at  heart  was  favorably  Inclined  to- 
ward the  program.  It  was  one  of  the  New  Deal  measures  of 
which  he  could  approve,  because  It  fitted  hi  to  his  philosophy  of 
keeping  America  a  competitive  society  for  free  enterprise  But 
the  old-line,  standpat  Republicans  overwhelmed  him. 

Former  Senator  George  H.  Moses  went  anaong  Republican  groups 
contending  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Canada  if  prop- 
erly exploited,  would  be  the  undoing  of  President  Roosevelt 
Governor  Landon 's  effort*  to  strike  a  liberal  tone  gave  George 
Moses  a  bl(,'  pain.  He  contended  repeatedly  that  Governor  Landon 
only  need  fiwing  into  the  Canadian  pact  with  both  fists  to  get  the 
vote  of  pv€ry  cowman  In  an  area  100  miles  south  from  the  Cana- 
dian border  and  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  pre&mre  on  Governor  Landon  became  so  great  that  he  weak- 
ened and  welcomed  Into  his  camp  the  disgruntled  George  N  Peek 
who  tried  for  months  to  sabotage  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
from  the  nside  It  waa  thought  he  mitrht  be  able  to  do  in  a 
frontal  attack  what  was  an  Ignominious  failure  when  he  was  In 
the  administration. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  Is  fairly  well  known.  Governor  Lan- 
don conch. 'd  by  Mr  Peek,  made  his  attack  on  the  trad"  program 
Immf-diaTely,  It  was  shown  that  the  statistics  he  quoted  to  prove 
that  the  tariff  cut  on  Cheddar  cheese  wa.s  ruining  the  country  were 
incomplete  and  gave  only  half  the  picture.  HLs  contention  'about 
baba.s.'ju  nuta  served  chiefly  to  provide  an  amusing  ca.ptlon  for 
editorials. 

Some    of   Governor   Landon's   strongest    well-wishers    shuddered 
especially  snce  his  speech  Indicated  a  confusion  of  thoucht  on  his 
part  regarding  competitive  free  enterprise.     The  cowmen^  voted  for 
President  Foosevelt — or  at  least  most  of  them  did,  as  the  election 
returns  aicic  the  Canadian  border  indicated. 

But  the  Republicans  seemingly  never  learn.  They  are  quietly 
organizing  a  new  campaign  on  Capitol  Hill  against  the  reciprocal 
trade  progr.im.  They  plan  to  lay  down  their  attack  on  the  pending 
negotiation;  with  Czechoslovakia,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  Al- 
though the  country's  foreign  trade  has  doubled  frran  the  days  of 
the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  In  1932,  they  profess  to  see  the  coimtry 
headed  for  ruin  because  a  few  high  tariffs  have  been  reduced 

The  New  England  Republicans — really  inspired  by  fears  of  the 
owners  of  shoe  and  textile  factories — contend  that  the  worklngman 
Is  being  hurt,  that  they  suspect  foreign  entanglements  and  other 
bogeys  as  h  result  of  pending  trade  agreements.  The  Com  Belt 
Republican)?  reverse  the  argument.  They  contend  the  adminLstra- 
tlon  has  sold  out  the  farmer  for  the  benefit  of  eastern  manufac- 
turers. Wl:h  their  allies  in  the  National  Grange  they  scream  that 
the  American  market  is  being  taken  away  from  the  American 
farmer.  Ttiey  pass  over  In  silence  the  fact  that  farm  Income  this 
year  will  hi'  about  tuice  what  It  was  in  1932  under  the  protective 
Hawley-Sm(X5t  Act. 

The  falsity  of  this  argument  about  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments hurting  the  American  farmer  Is  obvious  to  anj-one  who 
takes  the  time  to  skim  through  the  agreements  already  concluded. 
Reductions  in  the  American  tariff  on  farm  products  are  few  and 
have  been  made  with  the  greatest  caution.  Except  on  com- 
modities of  which  this  country  does  not  produce  a  sufficiency, 
they  affect  only  a  fraction  of  the  domestic  consumption.  On  the 
other  hand  substantial  tariff  concessions  on  farm  products  have 
been  made  by  other  nations  in  these  agreements. 

It  is  said  that  In  the  year  ended  last  June  30  agricultural  Im- 
ports had  a  value  $699,000,000  greater  than  In  the  corresponding 
1933-34  period.  This  Is  true.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  has 
resulted  from  the  trade  agreements.  Indeed,  of  this  Increase 
$252,000,000  is  accounted  for  by  increased  Imports  of  totally  non-  , 
competitive  commodities,  such  as  coffee,  tea.  cocoa  beans,  rubber,  ! 
Bilk,  bananas,  and  spices.  i 

A  further  $141,000,000  comprised  items  affected  by  the  droughts 
of  1934  and  1936  Tlieir  Importation  does  not  depress  prices,  since 
they  come  In  only  when  prices  here  are  high.  Another  $45,000,000 
of  the  Increase  was  in  sugar — subject  to  quotas  which  protect 
local  producers.  A  large  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  tncreaee  ! 
results  from  increased  purchasing  power  and  higher  prices  in  this 
country. 


When  the  Republicans  start  talklnc  about  the  American  farmer 
being  ruined  why  do  they  not  squarelv  fac^  the  ussue  of  what  ts 
bemg  done  to  him  by  crop-control  schemes  and  bv  indu5tr:al 
monopoiy,  m  which  tariffs  play  an  m-.portant  part^  Why  do  they 
not  admit  tliat,  though  farm  imports  In  the  last  fisraj'vear  had 
a  value  of  $1,539,000,000.  such  miports  had  a  value  m  «cea<^  of 
$2,000,000,000  aiuiuaUy  In  the  yea.-s  from  1925  to  1929  tvears  with- 
out serious  droughts),  when  Repubhcan  hi^h  proiecUon  was  the 
order  of  the  day? 
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OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  23  (legislative  dav  of  Tuesday  November 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON  JAMES  A.  F.A.RIjrY  CH.\IRMAN  OP  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COiailTTEE  AT  A  MEETING  OF 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  STATE  CENTliAL  COMIIITTEE  Or"lOW\ 
IN  DES  MOINES   ON   SEPTEMBER   9     1937  ^^v%a 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
Politics  and  Agriculture,  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  of  Iowa  in 
Dfes  Momes,  Iowa,  September  9.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

Almost  all  of  you  have  a  deep  interest  in  two  subject.s^-  politics 
and  agriculture.  The  two  are  often  looked  upon  as'unrel.iu-d  I 
think  to  most  people  the  word  politics  suegest,'-  lively  rallies  and 
stirring  conventions,  fervid  oratory,  and  the  excitine  feel  of  im- 
portant events  about  to  happen,  "on  the  other  hand.  agriri;lt\iVe 
brings  to  mind  the  soothing  picture  of  broad  fields  prcwine  crops 
and  full  bins — all  the  associations  of  the  farm  and  farming  Yet 
politics  and  agriculture  are  clasely  related  and  w.ll  continue  tC'  be 
more  closely  related  In  the  future  than  in  the  past 

So  long  as  there  was  ample  room  for  expansion  in  the  Unltrd 
States,  a  good  many  citizens  could  afford  the  lururA-  of  IndlfTerence 
toward  politics.  Virgin  land  remained  to  be  (-v-rcupiec'  nFi::cns 
abroad  were  eager  for  the  wheat  they  grew,  or  the  p-^rk  produced 
from  their  com.  Virgin  forests  remained  to  be  cx-plcited:  all  the 
resources  of  an  expanding  industry  were  needed  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  rapidly  growing  nation  We  wexe  like  children  ^cdy 
and  thoughtless,  pay  and  impulsive  I  do  not  nef-d  to  tell  ycu  that 
conditions  have  changed.  A  grim  realist,  the  dep.-esslon.  taught  us 
that  and  taught  many  of  us  the  Importance  of  politico  the  rieht 
kind  of  politics. 

Politics  and  government  are  synonymous.  Go<xl  pclltlr<;  is  rood 
government.  Bad  politics  Is  bad  government,  and  bad  government 
destroys  parties  and  adminLstrations.  Ai'ter  the  war.  Republican 
leaders  faUed  to  recognize  the  fundamental  changes  in  our  eco- 
nomic structxire.  They  did  not  see  or  did  not  heed  our  transfor- 
mation from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation.  This  failure  was  a 
political  mistake  more  costly  than  any  series  of  Inept  speeche-^  or 
ill-advised  apfXJintments  possibly  could  be  The  Republican  Party 
allowed  Itself  to  be  dominated  by  a  few  powerful  corporate  groups" 
This  constituted  another  major  political  blunder  Lacking  respon- 
sibility, the  Individuals  dom.inating  these  corporations  followed  a 
short-sighted  and  selfish  course,  a  course  that  culminated  in  the 
depression  of  1932. 

Had  the  Republican  Party  made  the  ndjustment  necessary  after 
the  World  War  It  might  have  remained  Indeflnltelv  In  power'  Had 
It  recognized  the  needs  of  agriculture,  the  farmers  and  business- 
men of  this  area  would  have  supported  It  Just  as  loyally  as  tliey 
did  In  the  years  following  the  Civil  War.  The  Republir.-inE  of  the 
Middle  West  did  not  desert  the  Republican  Partv.  The  Republican 
Party  deserted  them 

All  of  you  are  more  familiar  than  I  am  with  the  decline  of  agri- 
culture during  the  1920's  and  the  conditions  which  followed  the 
crash  in  1932.  Wheat  was  lower  than  It  had  been  in  the  country's 
history.  Com  was  cheap  enough  to  bum  for  fuel;  pigs  would  not 
pay  the  cost  of  raising  You  are  familiar  also  with'  the  change 
since  1933.  A  good  many  factors  have  combined  to  bring  about  a 
better  situation.  But  I  believe  we  will  all  agrre  that  foremost 
among  them  have  been  farm  programs  that  were  designed  to  give 
agriculture  some  of  the  governmental  aid  and  cr>t^-)eration  that  had 
been  so  freely  extended  to  other  and  more  privileged  groups.  In- 
stead of  a  farm  board,  foredoomed  to  certain  f.-^ilure.  this  adminis- 
tration offered  the  farmers  a  mechanism  through  whicli  they  might 
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The   western   farmers   were 
until   the   depression   Itself 
made  a  thorough  job  of  it. 
organization  in  every  one  of 
only  an  occasional  official  In 
prevent  the  upheaval  which 

All  of  us  know  the  value  of 
politics  as  it  is  in  war.     But 
to  an  end  and  not  an  end  in 
mechanically  efficient   party 
to  execute  policies  that  are 
A  party  organization  has 
chine  manned  by  obedient 
organization  Is  composed  of 
that  the  party  policies  are 
sent  the  needs  of  their  section 
cf  men  and  women  who  belie 
participation   by   the   people   i 
composed   of   men   and   womer 
work  and  vigilance  if  the  peo;) 
course  of  local.  State,  or  Natto 

The   Democratic  Party  did 
years  because  of  its  name  or 
be.     The  Democratic  Party  w 
American    people    something 
policies.     It  won  again  in 
FYanklin   D.   Roosevelt,    it   hac 
tempted   to  carry  out  policies 
people  as  a  whole  and  not  a 
as  I  se«  it.  has  an  opportunit 
come.     That  continuance,  howtv 
of  good  politics  and  that 
ment. 

I  have  said  that  good  politi 
the  same  thing.     Let   me   re 
It  Is  never  good  politics  to 
government,   whatever   the 
under  some  circumstances. 
The  appointment  of  unqualifl^ 
a  county  or  in  Washington, 
hand  over  the  privileges  of 
bad  politics  not  to  face 
count  the  economic  in 
our  interdependence  upon  the 
than  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
economic  life,  as  the  President 
Our  major  political  problems 
and  nowadays  the  two  are  one 
In  these  times  the  political 
party  that  faces  economic  fact^ 
bear  that  in  mind  if  we  want 
Not  all  the  falliire  of  the 
years  following  the  World  War 
ference.     A  large  part  of  that 
Ignorance.     Many    of    our    fin 
Indulgently   to    the    assertion 
upon  the  prosperity  of 
It.     Even  the  depression  failed 
Many  do  not  believe  it  even 

But   Franklin   Delano 
about   it.     He   made,    in  the 
phoned  their  opposition,  some 
made  if  we  were  to  continue 
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win  leave  that  ta.sk  'o  men  like  ynir  own  Henry  A  Wallace,  whose 
achievements  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  constitute  a  bright  page 
in  the  history  of  New  Deal  accompli.-vhments.  There  H  lio  man 
better  fitted  than  he  Is  to  advise  the  farming  population  of 
America  en  ne<'ded  legislation,  and  there  is  no  one  who  brings  to 
the   problem    a   greaU:^   fund   of   sympathy   and   understanding 

But  In  pa-s.slng,  there  is  one  observation  that  I  wish  to  make 
crj'Stal  clear  to  this  auciu-nce.  It  :s  this.  The  eveiu.s  of  the  j^iist 
few  years  h.ive  changed  the  attitude  and  cli.mged  the  thinking  cf 
the  American  Nation  regarding  the  desir;tbility  of  Federal  .-ud  for 
agriculture.  Never  again  will  the  farmers  of  tht.s  country  bo  per- 
mitted to  suffer  und.f-r  the  weight  of  ghitted  markets  and  depressed 
prices  while  other  branches  of  Indu.slry  and  commerce  aie  treated 
with  tender  s<'licitude  by  those  who  control  the  country's  political 
destinies.  The  old  doctrine  of  conservative  Republicanism  that 
everyone  Is  happy  if  the  stock  ticker  is  registering  bixjm-tiine  prices 
13  a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  has  bt-en  written  deep  into  the  ccn?riou«nes,s  of  '.he  .\m>'rl- 
ran  people  the  bi  mt  fact  that  the  Unit^-'d  States  simply  cannot  he 
prosperous  if  agriculture  is  neglecU'd  or  ch-presp^d  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  the  farmer  will  never  again  become  Uncle  Sams  p  )litical 
orphan,  and  the  one  man  above  all  others  who  i.s  respon.sible  lor 
rhang;r:g  the  national  outlook  in  this  respect  is  President  F^rankhii 
D  Roosevelt.  Through  his  untiring  efforts  it  hits  been  brouci.': 
home  to  the  manufacturing  area.s  and  the  urb;in  centers  that 
Ahf-n  the  fuauer  lacks  money  to  buy.  tiicn  the  Nation  is  badly  eff 
Indeed 

It  :s  fa.-hionable  In  some  quarters  to  criticize  and  to  belittle  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  Chief  Executive  to  ;.olv  the  problems  of 
the  rountrv's  basic  Indu.stry.  but  I  make  the  prediction  here  and 
now  that  no  political  party  will  ever  dare  seek  to  undo  what  h<- 
ha.s  accomplLshed. 

The  Republican  spokesmen  In  the  last  campaign  did  a  lot  of 
talking  about  aiding  the  growers  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  "he  rauv-rs 
of  hcgs  and  rattle,  but  It  Is  s;ife  to  say  we  nt-ver  would  have 
heard  .^uch  glib  promises  if  the  succe.s.'^ful  program  of  the  Roosevelt. 
admini.straticn   h,id   not   been  staring  them   in   the   fare 

We  are  living  r>-xlay  in  a  period  a.s  signincant  jxjlitically  m  the 
iLfe  of  this  R-pubiic  a.s  the  time  of  Jefftr.son  or  the  time'  of  Lin- 
coln What  we  are  witnessing  Is  a  rebirth  of  genuine  democnicy 
The  program  whlrh  Is  gradually  being  written  into  law  under  the 
peisistcnt  and  determined  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  Is  not 
in«-ended  to  ben. -fit  one  class,  one  group  or  one  element  of  the 
population  The  program  consists  of  a  wll-ruunded  series  of  poll- 
nes  designed  to  correct  those  social  and  economic  abu.ses  which 
were  choking  the  lifeblocd  of  the  Nation  under  previous  do-no»hm  ' 
administrations 

The  administration  at  Wiu^hlngtcn  Is  proceeding  on  the  theory 
that  through  the  wise  use  of  governmental  powers.  It  Is  possible 
for  a  free  people  to  .sccur--  a  rea.'^onable  cles-ree  of  ec<^'nomlc  s*-cuntv 
for  the  great  mass  of  \'s  clth'^ns.  ThI;  administration  rejects  th.e 
theory  that  in  order  to  be  tree,  the  American  people  mu.st  all.  w 
themselves  to  remain  at  the  merry  of  the  .speculators,  the  ex- 
ploiters, the  chis«-lers  and  the  prarti' loners  of  frenzied  finance. 
On  the  contra-'y.  this  admtnis' ration  adopts  the  belief  that  no 
nation  is  free  if  ;t  ;)ermits  its  ..vcnoinic  destiny  to  be  controlled 
by  a  small  and  s.-lf.sh.  minority 

The  reforms  undertaken  by  the  Ro>..5evelt  administration  are 
generally  understood  by  this  time  and  generally  approved.  If 
nothing  el.se  had  be.  n  accomplished  but  the  reform  of  the  bai.i:- 
Ing  system,  the  administration  would  be  entitled  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  .American  people  The  conditions  whu  h  exlstcrl 
only  a  few  short  years  ago  are  well  known  to  you  all  Even 
:n  the  so-called  boom  days  of  1927  and  1928.  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  in  the  gram -growing  States  were  toppling 
at  a  rate  which  should  have  alarmed  the  short-sight<Kl  group  of 
men  who  were  then  m  pov^er.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  rat© 
of  failures  was  nowhere  higher  than  it  was  among  the  conservative 
hard-working,  and  thrifty  communities  m  the  State  of  Iowa 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  banking  mes.s  was  not  onlv 
cleaned  up.  but  ways  and  means  weri-  provided  to  guard  agaiii.st 
a  repetition  of  such  intolerable  conditions.  The  law  providing 
for  insurance  of  bank  deposits  under  the  Federal  Government 
has  proved  a  tremendous  boon  to  e-fvy  city,  town  and  village 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  successful  manner  m 
■xhich  it  is  being  administered  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
'■an  be  done  by  an  efficient  and  honest  government  U)  promote 
'he  public  welfare  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  no  political  party 
will  ever  seriouslv  suggest   repeal   of   the  deposit   Insurance   law. 

Another  great  reiorni  i*  the  encouragement  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  giving  to  the  home-buildlng  industry  Wc  have 
always  prided  ourselves  on  being  a  Nation  of  home  owners  but 
unfortunately,  because  of  the  depression,  too  many  family  resi- 
dences were  either  heavily  burdened  with  mortgage  or  so  dHap'- 
dated  as  to  constitute  a  liabilltv  to  the  community  in  which  they 
existed.  Although  the  Federal  housing  program  has  had  com- 
paratively httle  publicity  the  results  accomplished  have  more 
than  Justified  the  e.stablishment  of  the  agencies  in  charge. 
Already  more  than  220.000  fiunilies  have  been  aided  in  purchasing 
their  own  homes  in  addition  to  the  sums  made  available  for 
badly  needed  repairs  This  work  Ls  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  which  enabled  anproxlmately 
1,000.000  American  families  to  retain  their  residences  at  &  time 
when  the  depression  had  cut  off  income  and  put  them  in  danger 
of  foreclosure  The  way  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
encouraged  the  construction  of  new  family  dwellings  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  revival  of   the  construction  Industry    which. 
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like  farming    Is  one  of  the  major   barometers  of  American  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  review  In  detail  the  entire  range  cf 
worthwhile  enactments  which  have  been  written  Into  the  law 
of  the  land  under  the  statesmanlike  leadershio  of  President 
Roosevelt.  You  are  familiar  with  the  heroic  measures  undertaken 
on  those  occasions  when  drought  was  burning  its  way  across 
thou-'ands  .  f  acres  of  once  fertile  farmlands.  You  knovv  of  the 
sympathetic  efforts  made  by  the  administration  at  Washington  to 
ei^sc  the  hazards  of  the  Dust  Bowl  area  You  know  about  the 
humane  relief  program  which  kept  millions  of  worthwhile  citi- 
zens from  starving  when  the  countrv  was  caught  in  the  grip  of 
economic  paralysis.  YlU  know  about  the  social -security  law 
which  constitutes  a  landmark  in  the  efforts  of  the  human  race 
to  prot^-ct  the  aged  and  infirm  against  the  cruel  hardships  of  loss 
of  income  and  dependence  upon  chanty.  You  know  about  the 
establishment  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  which 
has  done  such  a  remarkable  Job  In  curbing  the  activities  of  greedy 
speculators  and  fly-by-night  promoters.  These  accomplishments 
and  many  others,  constitute  the  record  of  the  Roosevelt  adminL'- 
tration. 

Taken  a.s  a  well-rounded  whole,  it  Is  safe  to  sav  that  no  admin- 
istration in  the  history  of  this  Republic  has  accrmplished  more 
fiu  the  general  welfare  than  the  administration  now  in  i>ower 
The  record  achieved  under  the  skillful  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt  demonstrates  not  only  that  democracj-  can  work  In  a 
crisis  but  that  it  has  worked  efficiently  and  well.  And  let  me 
emphasize  that  this  remarkable  reccrd  was  accomplished  without 
impairing  or  injuring  one  basic  fundamental  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  politics  is  the  national 
pastime  There  is  always  something  new  on  the  p>ollticaI  hori- 
zon and  eager  partl.sans  are  always  willing  to  believe  that  events 
and  forces  are  shaping  things  their  way.  An  effort  I5  cur- 
rently under  way  to  revive  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  on  the  plea  that  the  prestiee  of  the  Roosevelt  .iximinis- 
trntlon  Is  waning  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  discourage  those  earn- 
est partisan.-:  who  see  things  that  way  because  I  am  a  firm  believer 
In  the  two-party  system  of  government.  However,  they  must  learn 
that  the  sound  and  the  fury  created  by  an  articulate"  minority  is 
seldom  a  good  Indication  of  public  opinion.  The  proof  of  that  fact 
was  shown  conclusively  In  last  fall's  election. 

Permit  me  to  say  here  and  now  that  the  Republican  Party  will 
never  slip  back  into  power  as  a  result  cf  divided  counsels  in  Demo- 
cratic rank.s  The  R<»publlcan  Party  will  nerer  regain  Its  former 
popiTion  of  power  and  influence  until  it  formulates  a  program  which 
appoaLs  to  the  horse  sense  of  the  .American  people  and  then  finds  a 
leader  who  has  the  courage  and  ability  to  put  that  program  into 
operation.  To  date,  there  Is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  the 
G   O   P   has  taken  even  the  first  step  toward  that  goal. 

This  is  a  big  country  and  It  needs  a  big  leader  with  which  to  work 
out  Its  destiny.  The  Democratic  Party  is  in  power  today  because  it 
was  able  to  give  the  Nation,  in  a  time  of  crisis,  a  statesman  whose 
political  stature  was  equal  to  the  tremendous  duties  and  obliga- 
tions which  were  thrust  upon  him.  Despite  the  petty  criticisms 'of 
these  who  di.sllke  what  he  has  done,  the  name  of  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  will  stand  alone  when  the  history  of  this  era  Is  written! 
His  fame  will  not  rest  upon  idle  words  or  empty  promises,  but  on 
the  substantial  basis  of  worth-while  accomplishments. 
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ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS  AT  THE  DED- 
ICATION OF  THE  CANTIGNY  MONUMENT,  SOMME.  FRANCE 
AUGUST  9,   1937 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  on 
August  9,  1937.  by  Ambassador  Josephus  i:>aniels  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Cantigny  Monument,  Somme.  France, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

In  the  history  at  the  World  War.  Cantlgny  spells  victory  for 
American  soldiers  and  vindication  of  the  organization  of  the 
separate  American  Expeditionary  Force.  The  victory  was  far 
more  significant  than  a  local  attack  in  which  a  small  piece  of 
ground  was  taken.  The  success  more  than  proved  that  General 
Pershing,  supported  by  Secretary  Baker  and  President  Wilson,  was 
right  when,  w.hile  respecting  the  views  of  the  Allies  who  advised 
the  absorption  of  Ame.~ican  soicilcrs  in  tlicir  large  units,  afforded 
American    oilicers   the   opportunity   in   the   supreme    test   to   give    . 


signal  proof  cf  their  \blllty  to  handle  large  bcKiics  cf  men  It 
silenced  all  who  had  questioned  the  sui^>crb  fichtme  cualitles  of 
Americans  who  were  rushed  into  the  batUe  lines  after  brief  train- 
ing. Cantlgny  taught  the  Germans  the  error  cf  believing  that  in 
a  war  of  the  character  of  the  World  War  Ion':  practice  of  the 
goose  step  was  essential  to  the  making  of  a  s., idler  Ther  had 
seized  upon  Cantlgny  in  March  1918  as  the  place  where  they  could 
Slow  up  the  formation  of  the  Am-crican  Armv  and  destroy  its 
morale.  A  month  later  the  Americans  captured  it.  In  the  flcht- 
tng  here  for  tlie  pos.ses..ion  of  Cantlgny.  Crerman  attack  was  no- 
lent  m  the  extreme.  The  Americans  withstood  the  heaviest  C»er- 
m.an  assau-t  and  held  Cantlgny  with  a  knowledge  that  thev  nui:ht 
report  in  historic  words:  'We  have  met  the  enemv  and  thev  are 
ours.  As  showing  the  in-ensity  of  the  German  attack  twice" dur- 
ing the  engagement  the  officer  in  command  sent  word  to  Ge-eral 
Pershing  that  his  troops  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  'ud 
twice  General  Pershing  .sent  reinforcements  wiUi  the  word  that 
it  must  be  held  no  matter  what  the  ojist. 

The  capture  of  Canticny  by  the  First  Division  wh'ch  wrnt  into 
line  in  Apnl  1918  and  about  a  month  later  undertook  the  fir-t 
offensive  action  by  an  American  division,  was  ccn.Md. -ed  i  1  re- 
liant exploit,  the  division  suffering  5.000  casualties  -n  thi's  -ii^a. 
It  was  particularly  gratiiymg  to  the  Allies,  as  it  furnished  a  con- 
crete example  of  the  fighung  qualities  of  the  newlv  arr'ved  An-.eri- 
can  troops,  who  were  by  that  time  crossing  the'  ocean  m  large 
numbers  As  the  engagement  occurred  6  davs  after  the  great 
German  offensive  of  May  28.  when  thev  broke  through  the  lines  at 
Chemin  des  Dames,  it  brought  cheer  and  confiderce  in  one  of 
the  dark  hours. 

Early  in  May  it  was  decided  to  dislodge  the  Germans  from  Can- 
tlgny m  order  to  reduce  the  difficulties  of  holding  the  front  line  m 
Uus  vicinity.  The  most  prominent  point  in  the  German  lines 
facing  the  First  Dl^■lslon  was  the  high  ground  on  which  Cantignv 
is  locaL,:^d  Not  only  did  it  furnish  excellent  positions  from  wh.ch 
the  Germans  could  observe  the  American  sector  but  it  rdso  se'ved 
as  a  screen  for  hostile  actions  m  the  rear.  When  the  dccsjon 
was  reached  the  Tu-cnty-eighth  Infantry-  was  selected  to  carry 
out  the  attack  After  rehearsing  the  plans  over  similar  terrain 
the  atuck  was  launched.  The  regiment  was  expanded  by  Amer- 
ican and  French  artillery  machine  gun.  Stokes  mortar '  37  mra 
gun.  tank,  flame-throwing  and  engineer  units,  and  two  companies 
of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  ITie  German  reaction  was  immediate 
and  violent  in  the  extreme.  Counterattack  after  counterattack 
was  launched  against  the  newly  won  positions  during  the  next  2 
days.  Starling  about  noon  on  May  28  the  American  lines  around 
Cantieny  were  subjected  to  an  intense  72-hour  bombardment  from 
hostUe  guns  of  all  calibers.  At  the  end  of  that  tune  the  Germans 
were  compelled  to  accept  defeat.  During  the  defense  against  the 
German  counterattacks  the  two  companies  of  the  Eighteenth  In- 
fantry in  reser\-e  and  one  compaiiy  of  the  Ta-enty-sixth  Inlarfv 
entered  the  front  line  That  is  in  brief  the  story-  of  an  engage- 
ment that  tested  and  proved  the  sttiff  of  which  American  soldiers 
are  made.  Never  afterward  did  the  Germans  doubt  the  effective- 
ness of  American  troops. 

We  have  not  come  to  this  sacred  place  to  glorify  war.  but  to 
consecrate  thLs  earth  to  the  memory  of  heroic  men  who  fought  to 
free  this  world  from  the  tragedy  of  war.  Nature  and  the  skill  of 
man  have  been  proven  great  restorers.  Few  reminders  of  death 
and  destruction  meet  the  eye  of  the  visiior.  It  was  ot!:erv,i.se 
when  I  visited  the  battlefields  In  the  early  daj-s  cf  19:9  when  the 
scarred  earth  and  the  crumbling  walls  told  the  tragic  stor>-  of  the 
destruction  wlncli  is  inseparable  from  war  It  is  to  be  roCTettcd 
that  the  youth  of  tomorrow  could  not  visualize  the  rentsln 'the 
land  and  the  gaping  buildings,  as  they  e.visted  in  1919,  mute  re- 
minders of  the  horrors  of  conflict,  so  they  might  swear  on  the  altars 
of  their  country  undying  hostility  to  war. 

"The  sight  of  a  battlefield.  '  said  Napoleon,  "after  the  fight  is 
enough  to  inspire  princes  with  a  love  of  peace  and  a  horror  of 
war."  In  like  detestation  of  war  Wellington  said,  "Take  my  word 
for  it.  if  you  had  seen  but  one  day  of  war  vou  would  pray  to 
Almighty  CJod  that  you  might  never  see  such  a  thing  again." 

It  is  significant  of  the  growing  passion  for  peace  m  the  hearts 
of  soldiers  as  well  as  civilians  that,  in  his  address  dedicatinc  the 
stately  monument  at  Montfaucon.  General  Pershing  America's  hero 
of  the  World  War.  beloved  In  France  as  in  his  native  land,  rai.srnl 
his  influential  voice  against  the  madness  of  war  and  denounced  the 
stupidity  that  would  invoke  arms  as  the  arbiter  of  differences  be- 
tween nations.  "The  last  great  conflict.  '  said  Gcnerul  Pc-^hine 
who  is  high  authority,  "brought  no  profit  to  anvonc  "  He  declared 
that  quesUons  left  unsettled  "cannot  be  settled  by  war  ' 

Here  is  a  great  general  of  our  day  calling  upon  "his  countrvmcn 
and  mankind  to  evaluate  the  futility  of  war.  It  is  well  to  recall 
what  another  illustrious  American  successful  military  chieftain. 
Gen.  U.  S  Grant,  after  a  tour  of  the  world  and  observing  the 
dangers  of  militarism,  expressed  the  belief  that  civil i.^ed  n-.rn 
should  end  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  General  Grant  said 
"Though  I  have  been  trained  as  a  soldier  and  have  participated 
In  many  battles,  there  never  w.as  a  time  when  in  mv  o'pinion  some 
way  could  not  have  been  found  of  preventing  th(^  "drawmtj  of  the 
sword.  I  look  forward  to  an  epoch  when  a  Court  recncni^ed  by 
all  nations,  will  settle  imernatuin.il  riiiTerenres.  ins:  ^  ,■.(.;  if  kee-vriF' 
large  standing  armies  as  they  do  in  E-urope,"  ' 

If  the  men  buried  m  this  anci  all  other  ccmetericj.  who  "poured 
out  the  red  sweet  wine  of  youth  and  gave  up  the  years  to  be  '  at 
the  call  of  their  country  ct~!u!d  spea.k:  to  us  tcxlay  they  would  cry 
out  with  the  voice  of  cmmand.  "We  gave  our 'lives  to  end  the 
tragedy  of  war.  We  charge  you  to  keep  faith  with  us  that  our 
sacrifice  may  save  our  unborn  brothers  from  our  late." 
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It  is  a  proud  privilege  to  be  a 
cans  commissioned  by  our  Goverr 
the  hcly  mission  of  cieciicatins: 
can  soldiers  who  won  everlasting 
a  courage  and   sarnfice   they   sh; 
comrades   united    in   a    common 
heroes  are  buried  in  the  sweet  ea: 
of  patriotic  men  who  made  the 
In  the  name  of  all  countrymien 
stir  emulation  of  their  devotion. 
were  fairer  than  Adonis  over  w 
They  closed  their  eyes,  with  the 
supreme  confidence' that  they  ha 
hoped   to  be  to  save  future  gem 
and   in   the  holy   faith   of   a   elo 
for  those  who  count  not  their 
country's    flag    was    their    windi 
mingled  with  their  generous  he 
upon  their  breasts. 

Commissioned  by  our  country 
rials,    these  chosen   for   that 
that    "we   cannot   dedicate — we 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  wh 
It.  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  th 
that  from  these  honored  dead 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  1 
we    here    highly   resolve   that 
vain." 

The  goal  of  the  men  who  foughjt 
held  them  courageous  in  battle 
world  as  their  eyes  closed  to  this 

Though  white  crosses  of  pure 
their  mortal  bodies,  there  is  a 
speak  of  our  comrades  and 
grateful    remembrance.     As    we 
30,000  of  our  countrymen  whose 
have,  as  we  bowed  our  heads 
the  scene  in  Maeterlinck's  Blue 
In  the  Land  of  Memory  tells  h 
months  and  months  since  she  sa^' 
the  church  bells  were  ringing. 
see   her   when   she    was   dead, 
dead  as  long  as  we  live  in  the 

By  that  test,  seeing  in  what  Ic 
here  are  held,  we  can  truly  say 
are  not  forgotten. 

Speaking  for  cur  President, 
In    1917-18.    before    called    to 
Congress  of  the  United   States 
and  furnished  both  inspiration 
of  war.  and  the  hundred  and  tl: 
fully  mobilized  in  the  high  days 
to  be  comrade  in  devotion   and 
nerved  their  arms.  I  hereby  dec 
tribute  to  men  who  won 


b^r  of  the  delegation  of  Amerl- 

ment  to  come  here  at  this  time  on 

emorials  to  the  invincible  Amerl- 

honcr  by  their  deathless  courage, 

red   with  their   French  and  other 

causo.     Thirty    thousand    of    our 

th  of  France,  the  lasting  sepulchre 

uprcme  sacrifice.     We  have  come 

to   keep  green  their  memory   and 

As  they  were  laid   to  rest   they 

l^om  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  wept. 

roar  of  shells  about  them,  in  the 

i  ^-iven  all  they  were  and  all  they 

rations  from  the   traeody   of  war. 

ious  immortality  held    In   r^sen-e 

vcs  dear  unto  themselves.     Their 

z    sheet    and    its   crimson   stripe.:. 

3'  blood  as  its  gentle  folds  rested 


rev  ?re 


er 
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Armistice  Day 


EXTENSION 


HON.  J.  BU 

OF  PEN'N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  Nov^iber 


RADIO  ADDRESS   DELIVERED  dY 
PENNSYLVANIA.    AT    UNION'JoWN 
1937 


Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvahla 
mission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
ered  on  Armistice  Day,  1937, 
11  o'clock  that  morning,  as  follow 


It  was  In  the  year  of  Our  Lorh 
the  eleventh  day,  of  the  eleventl. 
war-torn   battle   front   in   easterr 
Argonne  Forest,  in  Flanders  Field 
that  echoed  around  the  world  aid 
tlefleld. 

It  was  the  hope  and  the  prayet-s 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  eart  i 
the  battlefield  the  last  soldiers  ct 
belief  of  the  masses  and  the  serjous 
earth  that  that  wax  was  the  war 


ormally  to  set  apart  these  memo- 
duty   and    privilege    recognize 
annot    hallow    this    ground      Tb:e 
struggled  here,  have  con.Sf'c rated 
add  or  detract.     It   is  for  us  th^-' 
to  the  unfinished   work  which 
so  nobly  advanced.     It  is  rather 
great  task  remaining  before  u.s— 
take  increased  devotion  to  that 
t  full  measure  of  devotion — that 
dead    shall    not    have   died    in 


h<  re 

lar 

V! 

we 

£S 

thpse 

In  France  was  world  peace  which 
ind  gave  rapt  vision  of  a  warless 
earthly  sphere. 

marble  mark  the  resting  place  of 

sense  in  which  we  must  never 

shiphiates  as  dead.     They  live   in  our 

lave    stood    beside    the    graves    of 

bodies  are  burled   in  Prance,  we 

ntly  In  every  cemetery,  recalled 

Bird.  In  which  the   grandmother 

grandchildren  that   it   has  been 

them,  not  since  Hallowe'en  wiien 

The  children  ask  how  they  could 

answer   was   that   we   are    not 

hjearts  of  those  who  love  us. 

ing  remembrance  the  men  burled 

they  are   not   dead,  because   they 


wh 


o  rendered  distinguished  service 
is  present  exalted  station,  the 
K^'hich    made   the   war   declaration 

the  fighting  men  and  the  sinews 
irty  million  Americans  who  were 
of  1917-18,  and  as  one  privi'eged 
consecration  to  the  cause  which 
icate  this  memorial  as  a  lasting 
immort^ity  in  patriotic  sacrifice. 
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ELL  SNYDER 

jYLVANIA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
23,  1937  I 


HON.   J.   BUELL   SNYDER,    OF 
PA.,    ON    NOVEMBER     11, 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
I  include  the  address  I  deliv- 
over  radio  station  WMBS.  at 
7s: 


1918,  at  the  eleventh  hour,   on 

month,  that  the  buglers  on  the 

France — on   the   Marne— in   the 

.  burst  forth  in  tones  of  cheer 

called  the  boys  from  the  bat- 


of  all  the  serious  people  of  all 

that  those  buglers  called  from 

the  last  great  war.     It  was  the 

God-loving  people  Qf  all  the 

to  end  all  wars. 


However,  greed  for  power,  greed  for  territory,  gi^ed  for  poRTes-ilon 
still  rules  the  powers  in  some  of  the  so-called  civilized  nations  of 
the  world,  and  today  in  some  half  dozen  countries  of  the  so-calicd 
civilized  world  we  find  the  ruthless  war  lords  slaying  ten.s  of  thou- 
sand.s — yes.  hundreds  of  thousands — of  men,  women,  and  children 
In  order  that  they  (the  war  lords)  may  realize  their  ambitions, 
whether  these  ambitions  be  for  more  pwjwer  or  more  possessions,  or 
both. 

Happy  are  we,  the  people  of  the  Unitf-d  =!*;ite>;  fortunat/*  ar*"  w", 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  cur  Io»  f  lIIs  to  live  under  the 
Sfars  and  Stripes,  a  government  of  the  people,  by  tlie  j)eople,  and 
lor  the  people. 

Nevertheless,  my  friends,  we  must  always  kef>p  In  mind  that  it  Is 
with  nations  as  with  Individuals.  Nations  that  forget  God  and 
Ignore  his  commandments  cannot  long  endure  So  let  It  be  the 
serious  task  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  State."?,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  to  earnestly  support  our  schools,  our  churche.s, 
cur  homes,  and  all  our  governmental  institution.". 

It  is  my  high  honor  and  privilege  to  represent  a  fine  and  pa- 
triotic district  in  the  lower  House  of  the  United  Start's  Crnc're^s 
It  is  my  honor  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Army  and  National 
DeferL=:e  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  may  I  say  to  you  as 
Inng  as  some  of  the  other  world  powers  tear  up'treatit's  and  pf-ace 
j):ic*.^  as  scraps  of  paper,  so  long  will  I  advocate  and  .^;ipp<:irt  an 
<lc;p^:luate  appropriation  for  our  national  defense. 

We  join  with  the  mothers  of  the  Nation  in  their  plea  to  keep 
our  boys  on  our  own  shores,  but  we  also  Join  with  them  In  the 
Nation  maintaining  a  small,  well-equipped  Army  and  Navy  and 
Air  Corps.  Such  preparation  Is  the  cheap>est  insurnnre  the  NaMon 
can  carry.  It  Is  a  safeguard  of  our  liberties  and  our  free  insti- 
tutior,.s. 


Tax  Ro\  i.>-ii()n 


EXTKN'SIOX  OF  RFMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHEREORD 

OF  rKN'N.SYI.V.VNI.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSFN'TATIVES 
I  Tuesday.  No^.^cmb^r  23,  1937 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  financial  news  In 
las:  evening's  papers  i.s  anythins;  but  encouraging.  Accord- 
ing to  the  news,  stocks  were  of!  from  one  to  .six  points,  and 
steel  reached  its  lowest  m  2  years.  Curtailment  in  steel 
production  has  continued  dunng  the  past  few  weeks,  until 
it  has  now  reached  its  lowest  since  December  1934.  The 
Roosevelt  depression  still  continues,  and  it  no  doubt  will 
continue  until  the  Prfsident  takfs  a  positive  stand  on  the 
question  of  the  repeal  or  revision  of  the  undistributed-surplus 
and  capital-saius  tax.  For  almo.-t  5  years  Uiis  administra- 
tion has  bedeviled  business  and  businessmen.  The  New 
Dealers  gave  the  country  to  understand  that  busmessmcn 
were  economic  royali.sts,"  "princes  of  privilege,"  "oppres- 
sors of  the  poor."  and  "racketeers,"  and  that  the  country 
could  well  get  along  without  them.  But  something  very 
strange  has  happened.  Things  have  not  gone  along  as  they 
planned.  With  all  their  great  knowledse  of  economics  and 
their  great  knowledge  of  how  to  run  business  and  their  great 
skill  m  spending  other  people's  money,  they  have  been  un- 
able to  make  their  plans  work,  and  a  real  slump  in  basiness 
IS  here  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  be  ignored  no  longer. 
Now,  when  ♦hey  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn,  they  have 
;ent  out  an  S  O  S  to  the  businessmen  of  the  country  to  come 
to  their  assistance. 

Some  months  ago  the  Prpsident  said  that  the  recovery  in 
business  dunng  his  first  administration  was  not  the  result 
of  mere  chance.  It  was  planned  that  way.  Was  this  de- 
pression also  planned^  If  his  plans  had  something  to  do 
With  recovery,  he  and  his  admini.stration  having  been  in  full 
control  of  all  branches  of  the  Government  since  that  time. 
his  plans  and  decisions  must  have  caused  this  present  de- 
pression. Whatever  has  been  done  to  business  has  been 
done.  It  IS  water  over  the  dam.  What  the  businessmen  of 
the  country  want  now  is  action.  They  want  some  evidence 
that  the  President  has  had  a  change  of  heart  and  is  willing 
to  cooperate  with  them  to  pull  the  country  out  of  its  present 
condition.  Tlie  best  way  to  show  the  sincerity  of  such 
proposal  is  to  start  immediately  in  removing  the  "unjust 
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provisions"  of  our  tax  system.  The  Members  of  Congr'^ss 
appear  rea^y  and  willing  :o  do  Lhc  trick  now  if  the  Prcsidp'nt 
will  only  say  "go,"  The  President  said  early  m  his  admin- 
istration that  if  he  ever  made  a  mistake  that  he  would  be 
the  fir.<.t  to  acknowledge  it.  It  is  quite  evident  to  most  peo- 
ple of  the  country  that  the  capital-gams  tax  and  the  undis- 
tributed-surplus tax  were  a  great  mistake  and  have  done 
business  a  tremendous  injury  which  will  require  some  time 
to  recover  from.  The  President,  new  knowing  that  he  made 
a  great  mistake  in  advocating  them  and  in  demanding  their 
enactment  into  law,  should  swallow  his  pride  and  suc^gest 
to  Congress  that  it  immediately  revise  or  repeal  these  obnox- 
ious taxes.  His  5-point  plan  can  wait.  There  is  no  pre.ss- 
ing  need  of  a  farm  bill  or  of  a  wage  and  hour  bill  at  this 
special  session  of  Congress.  They  can  wait  until  Janu- 
ai-y.  Let  Congress  tackle  this  tax  question  now  and  give  to 
the  businessmen  of  the  country  a  real  Christmas  present.  If 
that  is  done  this  special  session  will  have  accomplished  a 
real  job  and  the  people  of  the  country  will  feel  that  we  were 
not  called  back  in  vam. 


What  Kind  of  Dollars? 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

01    C  A 1-1  FORM  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEFRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Novcvibcr  23,  1937 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  time  goes  on  we  all  become 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  monetarv  practices 
in  the  social  economy.  From  acquaintance  with  automobiles 
and  other  mechanisms  we  understand  how  a  defect  in  some 
small  part  may  make  the  entire  apparatus  of  no  use  until  it  is 
corrected.  And  we  begin  to  credit  the  assertion  that  a^  least 
one  of  the  defects  from  which  spring  unbalance,  unemploy- 
ment, and  war,  is  a  monetary  defect.  There  are  none  of  us 
who  can  afford  to  lose  an  opportunity  to  study  this  question 
and  I  know  few  men  who  have  dealt  with  it  more  funda- 
mentally or  In  more  scholarly  fa.shion  than  has  Mr.  Thor- 
wald  Siegfried,  of  Los  Angeles.  On  pages  2326-2328  of  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congression.^l  Record.  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  I  inserted  the  text  of  an  analysis  of  the 
monetary  problem  by  Mr.  Siegfried  which  he  had  sent  to  all 
Members  of  both  Houses  in  1935,  and  again  in  1937.  He 
summarized  the  is.sues  in  a  covering  statement  that  read: 

The  main  que.stion  about  money  Is:  For  what  shall  banks  allow 
their  cu.'^tomers   to   Lssue   checks  on  credit?     For  costs    (pay  rolls 
production),  or  for  prices   (including  mark-up,  expectations    and 
Epcculaticn),  as  In  1904-29? 

Before  that,  in  1931-32  Mr.  Siefrfried  supplied  to  many 
Members  of  both  Houses,  and  to  the  two  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committees,  copies  of  a  book  still  to  be  found  in 
various  book-shelves  in  the  Capitol,  entitled  "The  Siegfried 
Plan  for  an  Honest  Exchange  of  Values  by  the  Issue  of  a 
Sound  Money."  He  has  referred  to  it  as  "a  plan  to  end 
planning."  for  the  elements  of  control  on  which  he  relies  are 
internal,  rather  than  external,  scientific  rather  than  human, 
mathematical  rather  than  political,  mechanical  rather  than 
moral. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  consult  anew  Mr.  Siegfried's 
analysis,  both  in  the  text  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and 
in  the  book  just  mentioned.  In  view  of  the  admitted  im- 
portance of  the  problem  of  farmer  income,  I  wish  to  direct 
particular  attention  to  "Appendix  A"  in  the  book  (pp.  114, 
115,  116.  and  117)  entitled  "What  Ruins  the  Farmer?"  It  is 
a  reprint  of  a  4 -page  leaflet  sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
by  Mr.  Siegfried  in  1926,  then  entitled  "The  Farmers' 
Dollars."  It  exposes  the  monetary  method  by  which  farm- 
ers in  particular,  and  other  producers  in  general,  are  short-  i 


v;  ■;   quantities  of   goods  are   left 
The    text    of    this    leaflet    is    as 


changed,  and  by  which 
withcut  capable  buyers 
follows: 

TiTF  r.fp.r/rr.s"  dg:.lahs 

CBy  Thorwald  Siegfried.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,   1926) 

Cciis.der  the  dollar  of  the  farmer— and  Its  purchasing  power 

tem'^is  hiTh'  'L^?'^"'!^^^"?"'  '"  '''^■'''^  ^^-^  ^'uman-labor  con- 
tent  is   high,   end   m   which  that   content   cannot   be   reduced    by 

f^om'cmeS  ""■■  '-'"'''  ^°^''''  ^'  '■"P'^^y  ^  ^^  lactory-made  goods 
And  that  is  wh.'^t  is  the  matter  with  the  farmers'  dollars. 
Our  Pederal  Res.  rve  note  currency  ha.s  value  because  It  repre- 
sents the  goods  which  human  work  produced,  but  the  hunian- 
labor  content  of  the  money  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  goods^s 
represents.     This  content  vanes  with  each  commodity    and  there- 

r'.L '"'"'''^    ^u     J-^^    currency    representing    various    commociities. 
liuv.ever  much  alike  the  bank  bills  mav  Icok. 


uiurorm   currency   Its   eflects 


Accordingly,    alihcugli    we    ha\e 
are  onerse. 

When  farmers  had  htUc  If  any.  money— raised  their  meat  vic- 
]^i:"^-  ^y^^'^\'''^''^  timber^iheir  day.«  were  tho.r  dollars  and  no 
r^;"  'J^'f  ■  '^''•"'  °^  ''\'^^''''  ^^^  independence,  n  there  was 
..ucMnp,  n  was  a  general  hardship,  .-ind  it  bore  more  severely  on 
products.''''^  ''  because  ol  his  uncertiun  means  of  acquiring  farm 
uJUl  ,^'^^^^*o",i^    reverc<=rl    now     and    It    Is    beyond    remedy    by 

ere  tr.t/'l'i"'"^ '"''"■■,    ^'"'^'  ^^'•''"   °'   ^'PS^-'   ^'^^^-    ^he   farmers' 
grecitcst  fee  is  often  a  bumper  crop,  smi^shmg  prices. 

One  change  in  the  situation  which  is  not  a  cause  of  t'-e  d  «i- 
cu.ty  but  which  d<  es  determine  where  the  rcmedv  mu-t  be  apcl-^d 
IS  tne  chnnc"  from  pcneral  to  specialized  farming.  The  farmer 
rai.-ec  corn  only,  and  exchances  money  for  even  his  corn  meai  Ke 
ra..ses  sugar  beets  and  buys  .=u?ar.  Ke  raises  what  he  dee-  rot 
use,  and  exchan?res  that  for  his  necessities.  The^e  are  mir'o'-  ex- 
ceptions, of  c:.ur.se-  "-^.i-l.   t\ 

Why  should  the  exchange,  through  the  medium  of  moncv    r  -Ye 
the  formerly  independent  farir.cr  the  .slave  of  the  city  wrrker'^  " 

Consicier   how    far    the    human-labr,r    content  cf   farm    products 
d.fTcrs  from  that  of  city-made  factory  products 

How  much  more  can  a  farmer  raise"  because  of  better  machinery 
and  power?  Fivefold?'  Tenfold'  Fiftyfcld?  A  hundredfold'  We 
grant  you  all  that  and  more  But  hew  f^ir  has  t;-^e  citv  w'-'-i-c-'s 
product  been  multiplied  by  better  m.achinery  and  power"  "fi'vc 
thou.snndfold.  a  hundred  thousandfold,  and  m>re.  and  ever  more 
The  Ford  plant  (in  1926 1  turns  out  a  complete  car  for  every 
10  men  employed  1  day.  Write  off  the  raw  materials  in  the 
car  artam-st  the  farmer's  land  and  .seed;  balance  automobile-plant 
equipment  agamst  cultivating  and  harvesting  machinery  employed- 
and  you  come  to  the  naked  problem  cf  balance  between  the  farm- 
er's mdi.spen.sable  labor  and  the  citv  workers  labor,  partly  indis- 
pensable and  partly  wasteful 

Pricing  the  automobiles  at  f400  each  and  the  co-n  at  $1  a 
bushel,  the  automobile  workers  i  or  thnr  employers  i  can  buv  oirn 
at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  per  day  apiece  while  each  farm  worker 
^or  his  bass)  assuredly  cann.ct  buy  an  automobUe  or  its  equivalent 
each  10  days. 

It  is  impossible,  In  the  nature  of  thirsts,  that  marhlne^-y  can 
ever  speed  up  the  production  of  farm  good.s  in  the  same  dtg-re 
that  it  has  already  speeded  up  factory  production 

Apportioning  the  weight  of  a  150-pound  worker  a-r^n^  the 
products  of  hie  day's  work,  the  articles  that  come  from  facto^"-s 
contain,  as  it  were,  each  but  1  cuncc  of  the  human  bei-.^-  "la* 
watched  a  machine  make  them:  while  farm  products  cxc'v^n^ca 
on  the  basis  of  piece  for  piece  of  factcrv  goods,  contain  sav  20 
or  50,  or  70  pounds  of  the  farmer. 

Consider  two  shipments  of  equal  monetary  value— one  cf  farm 
products  going  to  the  city:  the  other  of  automobiles  or  clothes 
or  fence  wire,  or  radios,  or  other  factory  coeds  gcme  to  the  farms' 
Both  shipments  are  transferred  in  ownership  through  banks  by 
bills  of  lading  representing  the  goods,  acccmnanied  by  drafts  on 
the  consignees  for  the  sale  price  of  the  goods*  Assume  that  both 
sets  of  drafts  are  drawn  for  90  days,  cashed  bv  loccl  banks  when 
accepted  by  the  consignees,  and  discounted  at  the  Fede.'-al  R. ..serve 
bank.  Then  the  com,  in  the  one  ca,se.  and  the  automobiles  in. 
the  other,  are  each  represented  bv  Federal  Reserve  notes  circulat- 
ing as  money  and  indistinguishable  from  one  anctiier 

It  may  be  that  the  shipper  of  the  corn  will  use  some  of  hl3 
Federal  Reserve  notes  to  buy  an  automobile  out  of  the  shipment 
financed  along  with  his  own.  In  doing  so  he  may  be  trading  on 
the  basis  of  exchanging  50  pounds  cf  himself  for  2  7  ounces  of 
some  turret-lathe  operator  without  knowing  it.  And  the  same  is 
true  however  far  separated  in  time  or  place  are  the  origins  cf 
the  exchanges  merged  in  the  form  of  currency. 

Currency  has  value  because  it  represents"  the  fruits  of  labor 
The  relative  amount  of  labor  stored  up  in  the  currency  is  the 
same  as  in  the  goods  which  the  currency  represents.  This  is  not 
constant  or  uniform,  even  in  an  apparently  uniform  currency 

As  various  quantities  of  labor  are  required  to  produce  various 
commodities,  as  commodities  underlie  tlic  currency  and  as  the 
labor  content  of  factory  goods  decreases,  through  better  maclilnrrv 
faster  than  that  of  farm  goods,  it  must  follow  that  tlie  farm  doUar 
will  buy  less  city  goods  than  the  city  doiiar  wiU  buy  cl  farm 
goocia. 
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The  situation  may  be  likened 
On  one  Is  a  small  pulley  wheel 
Join   them    by    a    belt    which,    li 
strong,  the  smaller  one  must  re^ 
If  we  increase  the  economic  size 
of  the   small   one,   the   speed   of 
crease  unless  the  belt  slips. 

No  farmer  needs  to  be  told  t^iat   the  smaller  pulley  represents 
him. 


Thank 


EXTENSION 


DF 


HON.  THEODORE  F.  GREEN 

OF   RHOIIE   ISLAND 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Tuesday,  November  23  (Icgisldt 

16). 


ARTICLE  BY  GEC  RGE  E.  SOKOLSKY 


Mr.   GREEN.     Mr.   Presiddnt 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tl:  e 
entitled    "Thanksgiving,"    wijitt 
and  published  in  the  Washin 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow 


[From  the  Washington 
Th.\n 
(By  George 

What  have  we  to  be  thankful 

Rich  and  poor,  youn^  and  old 
answer  this  question  honestly  a 
to  be  thankful  for.  more  than  a. 
earth. 

First   of   all,   we  should   be   t 
liberty.     Slowly   the  wheels  of 
everywhere  the  hard-won  huma^ 
and  died  during  10  centuries  of 
of  Asia,  liberty  has  already  disar 
back  into  medieval  slavery- — poll 
ery.     But  we  remain  free.     For 

Secondly,  we  are  at  peace  wit 
nip  and  tuck  whether  there  will 
of  pe^e  have  failed,  and  each  coi 


ra:e 
ar ; 


and 


th£ 


Pi)l 


sy. 


citlzeiis   In   a   vast   armament 

In   Asia,   China   and   Japan 
have    already   lost    their   lives 
ground    Is   frozen    In    Siberia 
may  join   In   this   horrible  holoc^ 
all  the  world.     For  that  we  are 

Thirdly,  we  have  not  been  vl.' 
futile  method  of  trying  to  rema 
witnessed   the  spectacle  of  brotl 
for  no  good  cause.     We  see  in 
many    other    countries,    inncceni 
terrors  of  present  or  pro.«p€ctlve 
not  solve   our  problems  that   w 
adhere  to  the  ballot  as  a  sounder 
or  poison  gas.    And  for  that  we 

Fourthly,  we  have  come  thro 
with  less  suffering  than  might 
we  have  found  a  way  to 
and   better  pay.     Somehow  we 
and  cheerful  people.     For  that 

Fifthly,  we  are  passing  throu 
when  there  are  great  and 
no  longer  are  willing  to  abide 
ernment   which   not   so   long   ag 
in    all    this    quarrel    over    form 
survlces.  democratic  Institutions 
over   a  land  of  freedom.     For 

Only  those  who  never  loved  t 
gloomy    spectacles.      Much    that 
crime,   for  instance,  or  our  Incr 
lug     But  when  one  stands  as  or 
upon  all   the  world,  this  still 
most  pleasant  land  in  which  a 

It  is  no  Utopia.     Its  imperfect 
Is  no  better. 

And   yet.   knowing  our   impen 
that  with  us  life  is  more  free, 
men.     We  envisage  a   life   bette' 
physical  and  spiritual  pain,  a  1 
over  greed  and  in  which  the  spin 
poisons  of  vicloua  and  vacuous  1; 
are  thantfuL 


increased 


empl  atlc 


his 


tl 


to  two  line  shafts  in  a  factory, 
on  the  other  a  large  one.  If  we 
e  the  currency,  is  uniform  and 
Ive  faster  than  the  big  one;  and 
of  the  big  one  faster  than  that 
the   smaller   must   constantly   in- 


;giving 


OF  REMARKS 


tive  day  of  Tuesday,  November 
1937 


I  ask  permission  to  have 
Record  an  interesting  article 
en    by    George    E.    Sokolsky 

ton  Star  of  Novem'of^r  21,  1937. 

the  article  v.as  ordered  to  be 
s:  I 

tar  of  November  21,  1037] 


iscmNG  I 

E.  Sokol.;ky)  I 

for? 

we  who  live  In  this  land  .=h'Ti!d 

id  loyally;   we  who  have  so  much 

.^j  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 

h  inkful   that   we   live   in   a   land   of 

reaction   are   g-rmding   away   nearly 

liberties  for  which   men  fought 

lislory.     In  most  of  Europe,  in"all 

peared  and  man  ha.«  born  thrown 

Ileal  and  economic  and  social  slav- 

that  we  are  thankful 

1  all  the  world.     In  Europe,   it  is 

be  a  war  or  not      All  the  agencies 

ntry  Is  impoverishing  itself  and  its 


already   at   war,    and   thousands 

\nd    it    is    feared    that    when    the 

Manchuria    this   wuiter,    Ru^'^ia 

ust.     But   we   are   at   peace   with 

ankful. 

ted   by  revolution — that   childi.-h, 

e  the  world  overnight.     We  have 

er  slaughtering  brother   in   Spain 

"and,  Rumania,  north  China,  and 

men    and    women    sutTenng    the 

civil  war  and  revolution.     We  do 

No   matter  how  we   differ,   we 

weapon  than  the  machine  gun 

are  thankful. 

gh  a  great   economic  catastrophe 

lave  been  anticipated.     Somehow. 

production  and  Increased  work 

ire   again   becoming   a   prosperous 

e  are  thankful. 

a  period  in  our  national  history 

differences  of   opinion      Men 

traditional  conceptions  of  gov- 

3    no   one   even   questioned.     Yet, 

and    procedure,    our    Constitution 

remain  Intact,  and  our  flag  flies 

that   we   are   thankful. 

land  can  see  its  future  through 

happens    here — our    increase    in 

'ase  in  labor  strife — is  discourag- 

a  moimtain  top,  and  looks  down 

remains  the  most   com.fortable,   the 

an  and  his  family  can  live. 

ons  are  glaringly  real.     But  there 


ections,    we   do    not   rest    content 

r|iore  comfortable  than  with  oth^^r 

and   nobler,   a   life   of   decreased 

in  which   Justice  will   triumph 

of  God  will  free  all  men  from  the 

f'ing.     For  that  vision,  O  Lord,  we 
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A  Radio  Addre.ss  in  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS 

OF  OKLAHO.M  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKrSKNTATIVES 

Tucsiday.  November  23,  1937 


SPEECH  OF  HON  WILL  ROGERS  OF  OKLAHOMA  DELIVERED 
THROUGH  THE  FACILITIES  OF  F^\niO  STATION  KTOK. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  AND  SEVEN  OTHEH  MEMBER  STATIONS 
OP   THE    OKLAHOXL\   NETWORK,    NOVEMBER    4,    1937 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker.  Under  leave 
granted  me  for  extension  of  reniark.s,  I  wish  to  present  the 
text  of  an  address  I  recently  made  through  the  facilities  of 
radio  station  KTOK.  Oklahoma  City,  and  seven  member 
stations  of  the  Oklahoma  n:nwork.  The  other  member  sta- 
tions which  carried  my  addre.=;s  are:  KGFF.  Shawnee:  KADA, 
Ada:  KVSO,  Ardmore;  KBTX,  Mu-kocee:  KCRC,  Enid: 
WBBZ,  Ponca  City:  and  KASA,  Elk  City.  I  also  desire  to 
include  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  station  announcer 
and  my  Secretary. 

Announcer  Ct-nninch.am  for  radio  nation  KTOK  T^^o  Ok'a- 
homa  network  presents  to  you  this  evening  an  outstanding  man 
of  public  affairs  in  Oklahoma  In  the  person  of  Contrres.'-nuin  Wi:.l 
Roc.ERs.  And  now  at  the  microphone  comes  Secrtlary  Wlllia/n 
Howard  Payne  who  will  introduce  the  speaker  of  the  cvenm.; 

Mr.  Payne.  Congressman  Will  Rogers  received  a  letter  in  the 
m.ail  the  ether  day  which  read  in  part  as  fellows:  "If  you  wrre  nn 
older  man  or  a  profe.s.sicnal  politician  I  would  not  be  writing  to 
ycu.  We  are  facing  conditions  entirely  new  and  which  cannot  be 
rem.edlcd  by  the  application  of  old  methods.  Congressman  Rocms, 
you  are  still  comparatively  young  and  I  have  high  hopes  for  you. 
I  believe  you  would  go  Just  as  far  forward  as  yu  thought  your 
constkucnts  wanted  you  to  go,  once  you  learned  their  viiws." 
From  the  implications  of  these  remarks  Congressman  Rocfrs  has 
drawn  much  inspiration  for  his  address  to  you  this  evening. 

Ccngre-^sman  Rogfrs  Is  38  years  of  age.  He  Is  serving  his  thud 
term  and  is  now  in  his  fifth  year  as  Oklahoma's  Coiigre'^sman  at 
Large.  In  a  moment  before  his  address  begins  let  us  consider  some 
of  his  outstanding .  achievements  and  let  us  t.ilk  of  seme  cf  the 
little-known  factors  that  have  made  Congressman  Rogers,  as  most 
of  us  agree,  a  succes.sful  Representative  in  the  Congress  He  l.s 
young  and  energetic,  old  enough  to  be  seasoned  and  level-hr-adrcl 
and  young  enough  to  give  him  the  vitality  to  carry  out  his  ideals 
and  the  desires  of  the  people. 

Those  who  write  to  Congre.ssman  Ri>',fp..=;  Jot  thf  nr=t  time,  re- 
questing special  service  for  their  State,  their  community  or  for 
them.selves.  are  usually  agreeably  surprised  to  learn  th  a  he  pcr- 
form.s  those  duties  with  speed  and  efficiency.  The  Ci.^n  ,'res.sman 
at  Large  ha-  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  able  to  do  the  Job 
and  do  it  quickly. 

Congres.sm.au  Rogers  spent  the  first  15  years  cf  his  life  on  a 
farm  in  western  Oklahoma.  He  attended  his  first  school  m  the 
rural  sections  cf  Washita  County  He  taught  his  Rr^t  .'.chucl  at 
age  18  He  attended  college  at  Southwestern,  Central,  and  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  He  earned  three  college  degrees.  He 
made  a  special  study  of  government  and  utilized  his  spare  moments 
In  winning  contests  of  debating  and  oratory.  This  background  has 
served  him  woU  in  Congress. 

Wlll  Rogers  .spent  the  second  15  years  of  his  life  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  superintendent  In  various  Oklahoma  public-school  .sys- 
tems. When  he  was  criticized  during  his  first  campa:^;n  for 
Congressman  at  Large  apparently  the  worst  argument  that'  cntild 
be  bmtieht  to  bear  agninst  him  was  that  he  was  nnlv  a  "coun'ry 
school  teacher."  Appaiently.  the  people  of  Oklahoma  have  greater 
confidence  in  this  former  "country  school  teacher"  than  they  did 
in  the  fulniinatlons  of  some  of  our  big-town  newspapers. 

Let  us  see  what  this  "country  .school  teacher"  ha.s  done  since  he 
has  h'-en  in  Congress.  He  must  be  doing  something,  or  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  would  not  continue  to  return  him  to  olHce  with 
ever-increa.^lng  record-breaking  majorities, 

Cmgressman  Will  Rogers  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Ilou.se  Indian 
Committee  Oklahoma  has  a  population  of  130.000  Indians  Tlie 
House  Indian  Committee  meets  every  Wednesday  to  di-cu.ss  i->end- 
Ing  legislation.  Congressman  Rogers  is  always  there  helping, 
studying,  and  planning  for  the  com.mon  welfare  of  our  Indians. 
He  13  the  House  author  of  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Welfare  Act 
which  Is  bringing  several  million  dollars  to  Oklahoma  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian. 

C  -ngressman  RocEns  has  had  a  hand  in  a'.l  of  the  Ne-.v  Deal 
measures  which  have  helped  to  return  a  mca'^ure  of  pro-perlty 
and  well-being  to  this  country.  He  has  been  a  vigorous  champion 
of  progressive  farm  leguslation.  old-age  security,  unemployment 
Insurance,  Federal  aid  tu  education,  and  other  hroacl  proi^rams 
made  effective  by  the  New  Deal  Congrtos.     In  this  respect,  a  re- 
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cent  issue  of  a  national  magazine  listed  Congressman  Will  Rogers 
as  being  100  percent  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  people  This 
conclusion  was  reached  only  after  it  had  made  an  exhaustive 
Biirvey  and  found  that  Congressman  Rogers  worked  and  voted  onlv 
for  those  bills  in  Congress  which  were  beneficial  to  the  common 
welfare.  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  present  to  you  now  the  only 
native  Oklahoman  who  has  served  this  State  In  Congress  the 
Honorable  Will  Rogehs,   our  Congressman  at  Large. 

RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    THE    HONORABLE    WILX    ROGERS 

Mr  Rogers.  Good  evening,  my  fellow  Oklahomans.  This  is  your 
Coneressman  at  Large,  Wlll  Rcxjers,  addressing  you  over  tlie 
Oklahoma  network.  I  am  speaking  to  you  from  the  studios  of 
KTOK,  the  key  station  of  the  Oklahoma  network.  As  you  know 
Joseph  W.  Lee  Is  the  manager  of  this  station.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  the  opportunity  to  address  you  this  evening. 

As  you  were  told  by  Mr.  Payne.  I  am  serving  my  third  term  as 
your  Congressman  at  Large.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  cooperate 
witli  the  people  of  Oklahoma  for  our  mutual  good.  You  my  con- 
stituents, have  been  good  to  me.  and  I  want  to  repay  you  in 
services.  I  want  especially  to  invite  you  people  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  to  bring  your  problems  to  me.  We  all  mourn 
the  pa.sslng  of  your  Congressman,  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
R.  P.  Hill  UntU  his  position  has  been  filled,  it  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  make  a  special  effort  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District. 

When  this  broadcast  was  arranged,  many  of  my  friends  were 
anxious  to  tnow  the  subject  I  would  discuss  in  my  remai-ks  to 
you  this  evemng.  We  are  all  familiar  with  what  has  been  done 
during  the  past  few  years  to  relieve  this  country  of  the  greatest 
depression  known  In  the  history  of  mankind.  Every  citizen  who 
has  had  a  part  In  that  great  fight  Is  to  be  commended.  We  know 
what  has  been  done,  we  know  what  is  being  done  now.  and  we 
are  vitally  interested  In  what  Is  to  be  done  in  the  Immediate 
future  I  have  therefore  decided  to  a&k  this  simple  question — 
What  now?  I  want  It  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  make  an  accurate  prophecy  as  to  what  may  be  ex- 
perienced during  the  next  few  months.  We  can.  however,  by 
reviewing  some  of  the  past  events,  by  cxaminin''  present  ac- 
tivities, and  by  looking  Into  the  future,  determine  some  of  the 
things  which  can  be  expected.  Friends,  a  depression  can  be  over- 
come only  by  making  war  upon  the  causes  which  have  created 
the  economic  conditions.  There  are  economic  wars,  religious  wars, 
labor  wars,  and  political  wars.  With  evidence  of  such  impending 
fctriiggies,  I  want  to  ask  you — What  now? 

We  know  war  at  Its  worst  when  one  nation  launches  the  flower 
of  Its  manpower  and  the  strength  of  Its  resources  against  another 
nation  where  competition  Is  keen  and  devastation  is  rampant; 
where  by  the  use  of  destructive  gases,  scientific  ordnance  of  war, 
fast  alrplan'-s,  and  dreadnaughts  of  the  seas,  vicious-minded' 
power-drunk  men  make  dictators  of  themselves  and  human  life 
becomes  worthless.  We  have  been  reading  lately  about  an  unde- 
clared war  in  China.  Japan's  bloody  onslaughts  into  China  could 
not  be  more  horrible  nor  more  gruesome  were  that  nation  to  de- 
clare an  official  state  of  war.  Both  nations  are  energetically  en- 
gaged m  the  orthodox  activity  of  terrible  warfare.  War  hysteria  is 
running  high.  Liberty-loan  drives  are  under  way  in  both  nations. 
Sniping  soldiers  tear  at  each  others  throats  like  hungry  wolves. 
China,  however,  is  defending  Itself  nobly  in  this  undeclared  war. 
What  formerly  appeared  to  be  an  invincible  militarized  Japan  now 
appears  to  be  an  overconfident  and  an  overzealous  Japan.  We 
reach  this  conclusion  when  we  read  of  the  terrible  losses  Infiicted 
on  the  ranks  of  the  Japanese  Army.  We  arrive  at  this  conclusion 
when  we  find  that  Japan  is  not  only  unable  to  march  onward  but 
that  she  is  actually  losing  ground  along  several  fronts. 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  the  affairs  of  our  own  State 
In  which  we  are  all  Interested,  we  conclude  bv  the  events  of  the 
past  several  v^eeks  that  there  is  an  undeclared"  war  In  Oklahoma: 
an  undeclare'l  political  war.  We  know  political  wars  at  their 
worst  when  men  zealous  of  their  exalted  positions  and  crazed  with 
personal  ambition  turn  their  every  resource  and  direct  their  maxi- 
mum energy  -xiward  the  destruction  and  annihilation  of  any  man 
or  any  movement  that  might  show  a  popularity  with  a  people 
and  an  adaptation  to  the  times  transcending  theirs.  We  have 
witnessed  in  Oklahoma  during  the  past  few  weeks  the  follies  of 
men  who  are  mad.  We  have  seen  statecraft  diverted  and  de- 
toured  in  this  undeclared  political  war.  We  have  seen  statesman- 
ship bow  to  i>oIltical  expediency  and  Impudent  demagogery.  We 
have  seen  men  rush  homeward  for  the  first  time  Ln  many  years 
to  em^brace  tlie  citizenship  of  Oklahoma,  vow  undying  love  and 
profess  pas8lo.aate  devotion.  We  have  heard  men  proclaim  great 
personal  achievement  In  what  we  had  previously  accepted  as  the 
high  acoompliahments  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal 
administration.  We  have  heard  rumors  of  private  "liberty  loan" 
drives  in  the  form  of  cam.palgn  chests  for  the  hungry  maws  of 
the  coming  jolltlcal  warfare.  We  have  heard  threats  of  vast 
fortunes  to  be  raised  by  tapping  incomes  of  those  who  admin- 
ister for  our  welfare,  and  we  have  been  told  that  those  fortxines 
will  be  expended  to  create  sympathy  and  momentum  which  is 
planned  to  oirry  Its  prot6g68  to  great  heights  of  personal  and 
political  victoiy. 

But  while  this  thing  is  under  way,  what  of  Mr.  Average  Citizen 
of  Oklahoma?  Well,  If  these  riimors  and  threats  hold  true  and  if 
"comdng  events  cast  their  shadows."  we  can  all  look  forward  to  a 
great  and  proeperons  Oklahoma  during  the  next  few  months.  Ap- 
parently there  will  be  plenty  of  money  in  circulation.  Money  In 
circulation  should  move  the  wheels  of  our  State  commerce.  Many 
weeds  can  be  cut  between  now  and  next  summer.    Much  grass 


can  grow  under  the  feet  of  those  vho  would  dwell  at  leneth  in 
one  place  to  pontificate  lordly  of  their  Importance  and  to  reassure 
us  of  the  grandeur  of  their  dipnitv.  Of  course,  vou  and  I  under- 
stand human  nature  sufaclently  to  know  that  the  onlv  way  we  can 
gain  entree  to  some  of  our  public  officials  is  to  tell' them  forth- 
with what  great  statesmen  thev  are.  In  order  to  ta'k  with  them 
we  must  admit  that  thev  are  the  very  gre;-.test  of  the'r  k-^d 
We  must  a.ssure  them  that  the  States  would  have  harvested  ins^.iffer- 
able  losses  should  the  voters  have  elected  anv  other  We  mu-t 
caress  them  with  honeyed  compliments  and  insist  that  the  pe"i)!p 
of  Oklahoma  could  never  dismantle  them  from  their  "mipre^nahle" 
positions.  But  when  we  go  home  to  Marv  and  our  firesides  when 
we  rejoin  our  little  circle  of  friends,  we  wink  knowingly  and 
wonder  how  many  millionaires  are  made  through  the  .sale  o'  the 
virus  of  egotism  and  egoism.  We  wonder,  if  these  erea*  ImnT- 
tant  "self-sacrificing"  servant.^  of  ours  arc  not.  like  the  Japar^se 
losing  ground  in  this  current  undeclared  political  war.  We  wonder 
if  It  is  not  true  that  overconfidence  becets  complacency  With 
this  undeclared  struggle  facing  the  people  of  Oklahoma  i  mouire 
of  you.  my  friends — what  now? 

But  let  us  turn  now  to  our  problems  that  are  real.  I  have  been 
In  Oklahoma  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  Concress 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  visit  with  you  In  ever>-  section  of  our 
State.  I  have  talked  with  groups  of  people  who  represent  alnv^t 
every  element  in  Oklahoma.  I  have  sought  and  have  b«^-en  given 
the  benefit  of  your  views  and  su^eestions.  It  is  obviou'.  that  a-^v 
man  desiring  to  sincerely  represent  vou  in  the  Congress  or  i-  anv 
publlc  capacity  must  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  p-oblems 
confronting  his  constituency.  In  my  capacitv  as  vour  Congressman 
at  Large  I  must  know  first  hand  conditions  as  thev  exi.'^  m  the 
whole  State.  I  can  obtain  this  knowledge  onlv  bv  calling  on  you 
by  talking  with  you.  and  by  reading  your  personal  letters'  I  have 
enjoyed  the  happy  experience  of  coming  home  and  mingling  a'  d 
"rubbing  elbows."  renewing  old  acquaintances,  and  making  new- 
friends.  Since  my  return  to  Oklahoma,  tmmediatelv  following  th° 
close  of  the  session  of  Congress  last  August.  I  have  been  en- 
couraged In  noting  a  new  cheerfulness,  a  glorious  hopefulness  and 
an  abiding  sincerity  in  the  things  that  the  national  admiiustratmn 
Is  seeking  to  accomplish.  Activity  in  everv  community  denotes 
progress  and  economic  uplift.  More  cf  our  prcpie  are  'employed 
now  than  at  any  time  since  the  depression  beean.  Mere  of  our 
people  are  receiving  steady  incomes,  more  are  "enjoying  vacation 
opporttmlties.  and  more  are  building  and  becoming 'ir.ttrestcd  m 
building  homes. 

Almost  every  town  and  city  in  the   State  has  its  own   building 
program.     Newer    and     better     homes     are     apparent     everywhere. 
Likewise,  the  rural  sections  show   improvement.     Rural  electrifica- 
tion  in  our  own  Oklahoma   is   becomine   mere   widespread    as   the 
days   go   by.     Yet.    with    all    this   advancement    and    with    all    this 
encouragement,    we    know    that    there    still    remains    much    to    be 
achieved.     There    will    always    be    opportunities    for    Improvement 
Otir  country   is   Inevitably   and  eternallv   engaged   in   social   unre.«:t 
and    economic    readjustment.     A    friend    living    at    Shawnee    wrcte 
me   a   few  days  ago  saying:    "Under   our  present   economy   half  of 
our  people  get  a  living  without  work  while  the  other   half   w.i'fcs 
Without   getting  a   living."     He  cited   his   reasons   for   our   difficul- 
ties     He  wrote  further;    "Workers  are  not   paid   enough   l-i   wat:e« 
to  buy  back  what  they  produce."     That   is   the   obvious  crnditl.^n 
confronting   our   country   tcxjay.     Our   naUonal   life   is   so   complex 
that  some  phase  of  our  system  or  some  element  of  our  population 
is  continually   facing   a   crisis.     Today   in   Oklahoma   we   have   the 
cotton  crisis.     Tomorrow  It  might  be"  wheat,  livestock    oil '  or  coal 
mining.     Over  the  entire  Nation  people  are  watching  developments 
on  the  labor  front.     We  know  that  neither  the  A    F    of  L    leader- 
ship   nor    the    C.    I.    O.    leadership    is    responsible    for    the    social 
tmrest.     That  leadership  is  merely  an  expression   of  unre-=t   wh  --h 
already   exists.     Farm   pricr-s   are   not   steady.     Cotton   has   become 
almost  worthless.     Otxr  farmers  have  become  panicky      Something 
must   be   done.     What   now?     Congress   must    convene      An    effcri 
must  be  made  to  stop  otir  labor  troubles.     We  must  do  somethmg 
for  Agriculture.     We  must  contmue  our  war  against  the  depression 
When  President  Roosevelt  Issued   his   call   for   a   special   ses^on 
of  Congress  to  meet  November  15,  1937.  he  proposed  an  agricultural 
program.     He  said.  "We  Intend  this  winter  to  find  a  way  to  pre- 
vent  4  ^ -cent   coUon,   9-cent   com,   and    30-cent    wheat-^wlth    all 
the  disaster   these   prices  mean   for   all   of   us — from   ever   coming 
back  again.    To  do  that  the  farmers  themselves  want  to  cooperate 
to   build   an  all-weather   fejrm   program   so   that   in   the   lone   run 
prices  will  be  more  stable." 

The  farming  Indtistry  is  the  backbone  of  America  Permanent 
prosperity  will  never  come  imtU  our  farmers  receive  a  fair  price 
for  the  commodities  they  produce.  You  and  I  know  that,  regard- 
less of  the  method  used,  any  program  to  be  successful  must  guar- 
antee our  farmers  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  on 
all  farm  commodities  produced.  In  my  opinion,  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  guaranteeing  prices  for  farm  commodities  con- 
stimed  at  home.  There  are  some  who  advocate  control  of  produc- 
tion as  a  means  to  insure  adequate  prices  for  farm  commodities. 
A  program  of  this  kind  might  prove  successful  under  normal 
condlUons.  but  I  fear  that  a  scarcity  program  might  produce  tiiB- 
astrous  results  when  a  flood,  a  drought,  or  any  other  pestilence 
destroys  crops  In  various  sections  of  our  country.  A  scarcity  pro- 
gram Is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  now.  or  might 
be  In  the  future,  too  much  food,  too  much  clothing,  and  too  much 
of  other  necessities  of  life.  If  too  much  might  exist  at  one  time, 
too  little  might  exist  at  anotlier.  Low  prices  do  not  prove  that 
we  have  too  much  food,  too  much  clothing,  and  too  much  of  other 
necessities  of  life  as  long  as  men,  women,  and  litUe  children  are 
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hungry,  as  Ions:  a.s  they  need  clo' 
have  a  rcof  over  their  heads. 

This  Government  Is  great  enov 
vide   a  program   which   will   take 
lay  in  store  for  the  lean  years, 
prod'jction    for   farm    products 
which   would  make  possible   as 
every  farmer."     Fair  prices  for 
possible.     Low  rates  of  Interest 
farmers  to  repcssess  farms  lost  i 
fair  prices  for  farm  products  an 
of  interest,   tenant   farmers  coulc 
Is  my  hope  that  in  the  special 
legislation  which   will   make   it 
hi.=;  own  farm.     In  no  other  way 
lasting  prosperity  for  the  Amer! 

President   Roosevelt   said    in 
proclamation  for  an  extra  session 
the  last  session  of  Congress  the  c 
In  which  local  people  will  origin 
tions  as  to  work  of  this  kind  to 
The  Congress  will,  of  course 
withm  the  Budget  limits."     A 
magazine  places  the   remarks  of 
read   to   you   under   the   heading 
thcrities:    Little   T.   V.   A.'s."     Th< 
reminder  to  us  in  Oklahoma  of 
tions.     All  of  us  in  Oklahoma  h 
nes-^ed  the  devastating  effects  of 
overflow   into  oceans  of   relentl 
the   very  heart   of  our   fertile  nv 
fields  laid  waste  from  the  cuttms; 

The  Louisiana  Delta  is  built  f 
homa.     Experts  have   proven   tha 
carried  down  the  Mississippi.     Ci 
of  the  Loui.^iana  Delta  soil  prcpeH 
fields    cf   Oklahoma.      We    are    all 
ccntrol.     The  Roosevelt  administr 
has   carried   forv.-3rd   a  conservat, 
whole-some   effect    to    that    of    an 
We  need  m.ore  f.ood-control  pro 
greater  activity  m   the  field  of 
estimate   that   S.OOO.OOO.OCO    tons 
oceans  every  year      The  Soil   Cor 
recently  announced   that   more   t 
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land  have  been  ruined.  It  is  sa 
lias  lost  most  cf  the  fertility  o;  i 
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lem  here   in  Oklahoma  and  more 
lem  in  wind  ercsicn.     No  man  c 
ages  of  du5t   sccrras.     O'.'r  living 
use  every  resource  at  cur  comma 
mean,   however    that    we    can   arl 
money  into  a  multiplicity  of  p 
ncmically  unfeasible  by  private  e 
measures   m    the   Great    Salt   Plau 
and  soil-conservation  mca.-ures  a 
need  to  give  greater  attention  to 
sections  of  scurliwestern  Oklaho 
Impounding  cf  waters  i»  the  Jack 
seriously  of  the  flood  problems  m 
denounce   these    who   suggest    thajt 
Lake  remain  uncompleted.     We  c 
President  Roosevelt  m  a  great  de 
of  Oklahoma. 

Let    us   turn   now   to    another 
session    prcclamation,    the    Presi 
twentieth-century  program  we  m 
the  Government  twentieth-centurV 
many  years  we  have  all  known  th 
tlve   departments   are   a   higgledy- 
responslbilltles  and  overlapping 
In  fact,  almost  each  time  we  have 
Government,    we    become   discourag 
so-called  Government  "red  tape." 
ers.  our  wheat  growers,  and  our 
with    the    Government    and    who 
month  before  receiving  pay  under 
what  is  meant  by  Government  "re<, 
nessmen  who  have  sold  materials 
unpaid  accounts  against  the  Go 
duplicating  Federal  bureaus 
have    claims    against    the 
bureaucratic    dictatorship    and 
living  in  the  twentieth  century  bu  : 
of  our  executive  departments 
"horse  and  buggy"  days.     We  do 
In  our  Federal  Government.     If 
modem   methods,    business   would 
citizens  of  our  country  lived  In 
governed  themselves  today  by  the 
era.  they  would  And  themselves 
more  progressive  neighbors.     They 
numbers,    unable    to    derive    even 
environment. 

^^Tiat  I  have  been  picturing  to 
happened  to  the  Federal  Governnient 
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gh  and  is  strong  enouirh  to  pro- 
care   of   surplus   production   and 
addition  to  guaranteeing  co^t  of 
should    inaugurate    a    program 
le  Oklahoman   said,   "a  farm   for 
products  will  help  make  this 
m  long-time  loans  would  enable 
uring  the  past  few  years.     With 
,  Government   loans  at   How  rates 
soon   buy   their   own   farms.     It 
^ssion  of  Congress  we  can  enact 
sslble   for   every   farmer   to   own 
will  we  insure  a  permanent  and 
people. 

fireside   chat    dealing   with   his 
of  Congress,  'T  recommended  to 
eation  of  seven  planning  rep'ions, 
Lte  and  coordinate  reconimenda- 
done  in  ^heir  particular  reeion.- 
ine  the  projects  to  be  selected 
t  i.ssue  of  a  prominent  national 
the  President  which  I  have  just 
of   "Little   Tennessee   Valley   Au- 
Grand   River   dam    project    is   a 
President's  intention?  and  ac- 
e  at  some  time  or  another  wit- 
flonds.     We   have  seen  our  rivers 
uncontrollable   force   eatms   at 
r-bottom  farms.     We   have   seen 
of  heavy  rams, 
i^om  soil  from   the  fields  of  OV:la- 
much   of  our  topsoil   has   been 
emical  tests  prove   that   portions 
es  are  identical  to  that  in  the 
n    favcr    of    flood    and    erosion 
It  ion,  with  the  help  of  Congress, 
m   program   inccmparable   in   its 
other    national    administration. 
m  Oklahcma.     We   insist   on 
1  conservation.     Err -ion  experts 
of    top.soil    are    washed    mto    the 
servation   Service  in  Washington 
an    100.000.000   acres   of    tillable 
d   that   more   than   that   amount 
ts  topsoil.     A  similar  number  of 
e   have   our  chaie   of   this  prob- 
We  also  have   a  serious  prob- 
estimate  the  damage  and  rav- 
comes  from  the  soilT    We   must 
d  to  preserve  it.     This  does  not 
)rd    to   throw   vast   sums   of   our 
sitions  heretofore  deemed  eco- 
terprise      We  need  flood-ccntrol 
3   area.      We    need    flood    ccntrol 
Op'mia   and  Port   Supply      We 
irrigation  proposals  iii   the  and 
:i.     We   need  a  program   for  the 
n  County  area      We  must  think 
the  Red  River  Valley.     We  must 
the   great    projects    at    Murray 
n  and  must  move  forward  with 
lopment  program  for  the  State 


pjroposal.     In    his   recent    special- 
nt    said.     "To    carry     out     any 
ust  give  the  executive  branch  of 
machinery  to  work   with.     For 
X  the  executive  and  admmistra- 
iggledy  patchwork   of   duplicate 
ers."     At  some  time  or  another, 
peciflc  dealings  with  the  Federal 
.:ed    and    disheartened    over    the 
Thousands  of  our  cotton  farm- 
raisers  who  have  had  contracts 
aave    had    to   wait    month    after 
1  he  terms  of  their  contracts  know- 
tape."     Thousands  of  our  busi- 
the  Government  and  who  have 
know  what  Is  meant  by 
citizens  of  Oklahoma  who 
know    what    we    mean    by 
lapping    powers.     Yes,    we    are 
we  still  have  the  slow  processes 
had  their  origination   in  the 
twentieth -century  machinerv 
vate  enterprise  failed  to  adopt 
soon    be   bankrupt.     If    private 
"horse  and  buggy"  days  and 
methods  of  that  half-forgotten 
aside  and  exploited  by  their 
would  find  that  they  were  back 
the    average    good    from    their 


\|ou  for  the  individual  has  already 
How  can  we  expect  half- 


forgotten  eighteenth -century  meth'ds  to  obtain  the  fnll  measure 
of  benefit  for  our  twentieth  ccntun.-  pe'~>ple''  In  advocatii.g  Fed- 
eral departmental  reorganization.  I  w^ut  it  clearly  und^'r.stuocl 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  overthrow  the  Con.stitution  of  the 
United  States.  Farmers,  businessmen,  laborers,  all  of  us  who 
have  had  dealings  with  the  Federal  bureaucratic  system  know 
that  we  can  make  these  progressive  changes  under  the  Cons'itu- 
tion.  We  know  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ciul  not 
e.n':iripate  the  maze  and  multiplicity  of  present-day  bureaus. 
Tii'Te  are  approximately  100  of  these  bureaus,  each  a  virtual 
dynasty,  each  independent  and  each  absolute  in  Its  d<'clslons.  its 
policies,  and  its  functions.  In  each  of  these  bureaus  there  have 
grown  up  cliques  and  clans  of  employees  reaching  dictatorial 
proportions.  Thp.se  clannish  departmental  "royalists"  can  do  anv- 
thing  they  want  to  do.  They  Juggle  regulations,  propose  new 
ones,  and  circumvent  the  laws  of  the  land.  If  an  act  of  Congress 
docs  not  please  them,  they  find  the  means  with  which  to  except 
themselves  from  Its  provisions  and  its  limitations.  Tlie'^  \a.st. 
powerful,  and  entrenched  Departments  are  Increa.sinttlv  and 
a;armini::ly  assuming  legislative  functions  and  law-makm-  rVspon- 
.sibihties  A  Congressman  may  Introduce  a  bill,  but  if  that  bill 
does  nor  have  the  approval  of  the  Department  which  It  affects.  It 
has  little  more  than  a  "Chinaman's  chance'  of  becoming  a  law. 
The.se  powerful  bureaus  have  exceeded  the  functions  for  which 
they  were  created  and  are  overreaching  themselves  to  the  point  of 
recommending  to  the  Congress  whether  it  should  or  should  not 
enact  pending  legislation.  The  President  has  asked  Contrre.ss  to 
pa.ss  an  Executive  reorganization  bill.  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  Oklahcma  will  uphold  President  Roosevplt  m  Ins  rfTrrt.s  to  set 
up  twentieth-century  machinery  in  the  Federal  Departments.  I 
am  willing  and  ready  to  support  his  plans  for  abolishing  the  "red 
tape.  '  buck  passing,  dictatorial,  clannish  operations  of  the  Fetlenl 
agencies.  I  am  anxious  to  give  President  Roosevelt  authority  to 
abolish,  consolidate,  revamp  various  Federal  agencies  and  reorgan- 
ize the  Government  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 

President  Puxjscvelt  discussed  wage  and  liour  legislation  in  Ms 
recent  fireside  chat.  This  subject  will  undou>>tefily  confront  the 
special  session  of  Congress  which  will  convene  on  NovemNr  15 
I  quote  an  excerpt  from  the  President's  remarks  on  this  subject: 
"A  few  more  dollars  a  week  in  wages,  a  better  distribution  of 
Jobs  With  a  shorter  working  day  will  almost  overnight  make 
millions  of  our  lowest-paid  workt-rs  actual  buyers  of  billiors  of 
dollars  cf  industrial  and  farm  products  TTiat  Increased  volume 
of  sales  ought  to  lessen  other  ccs^s  of  pro<luction  so  much  that 
even  a  considerable  increase  in  labor  costs  can  be  ab.sorbed  with- 
out imposing  higher  prices  on  the  consumer." 

Let  u^  consider  the  labor  situation  for  a  mnmont.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  advises  it  costs  $10,000  to  rear  and  equip  a 
laborer  for  h:s  life's  work.  This  sum  is  the  cstlmited  f  xp^  nse  to 
the  Government,  its  political  subdivlf^ions,  and  the  laborer's 
family.  That  laborer  is  eqtnvalent  to  a  $10,000  piece  of  machinery 
He  is.  in  fact,  human  machinery.  Who  Is  there  who  would  say 
that  an  employer  should  not  take  more  interest  m  the  $inf,o6 
human  machine  than  he  does  in  his  $10,000  mechanical  machine? 
However,  when  we  ask  this  question  we  a.-e  faced  with  t^f.  fact 
that  our  present  labor  difficulties  result  from  a  situation  where 
the  employer  thinks  more  of  property  vaiues  than  he  dof's  of 
human  values.  The  ctirrent  labor  conflict  in  cur  country  tcxlay 
is  not  a  new  situation.  It  represents  a  ^tuoendou^  stru--le  for 
democracy  on  the  part  of  the  masses  Wf  'hav<=>  had  this"  samp 
battle  for  democracy  in  religion,  politics,  education  and  relation 
of  the  sexes  We  have  fought  wars  with  other  nation.s  and  with 
our  own  people  over  our  Ideals  of  democracy.  It  is  gratifying  to 
lock  back  over  the  events  of  the  past  and  learn  that  rur' pfoplc 
have  always  won  their  fights  for  democracy.  It  is  highly  .signifi- 
cant that  the  leaders  of  these  dcmocrafc  movrments  have  aTways 
been  labeied  as  dangerous  radicals.  Big  busine.ssmen,  monopo- 
listic industrialists  have  not  gone  far  out  ol  tlieir  way  to  br-  fair 
and  hon*-st  in  their  dealings  with  employees  For  nianv  years  they 
have  had  the  upper  hand  They  have  exploited  the  'laborer  and 
the  consumer  us  far  as  possible.  Thev  have  b«'n  interested  in 
profits,  huge  profits  These  fabulou.s  profits  could  not  be  made 
without  a  system  of  low  wages  and  long  hours  for  the  laborer 
and  exorbitant  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Social  well-being  ha.s  not  been  considered.  Big  business  went 
too  far.  The  laborer  and  the  consumer  could  suffer  their  methods 
and  practices  only  so  lon^'  Labor  is  striking  back.  It  is  gaining 
major  objectives  Industrialism  is  on  the  defensive  There  have 
been  many  occasions  where  both  have  gone  tcx?  far.  There  have 
been  instances  of  bloodshed  and  murder  when  striker  and  strike- 
breaker clashed.  This  expr^si.son  of  social  unrest  is  one  c^f  which 
we  are  not  so  pmud  Until  confidence  is  reborn  there  is  no 
authority  except  th^^  Federal  Government  that  is  great  enough 
and  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  the  labor  crtsis.  The  Congress 
must  eniict  laws  to  en^-ourage  rcxiperatlon  between  employer  and 
employee  It  must  create  a  Federal  pmeram  to  instill  confidence. 
It  must  suggest  that  both  labor  and  industry  be  big  enough  U) 
admit  their  mistakes  when  they  are  wrong.  Mistakes  have  been 
made  by  both.  Congress  must  pav-  the  Way  for  a  new  social 
and  economic  Justice  Real  leadership  must  be  established  for 
labor  and  industry  so  that  their  difff^rences  c^n  be  harmonized. 

You  have  been  listening  to  me  for  the  last  half  hour.  Before 
I  can  benefit  from  your  reactions  I  will  have  returned  to  Wash- 
ington to  participate  in  the  problems  confronting  the  special 
session  of  Congress  It  is  neces^sary.  yea,  it  is  imperative,  that  I 
have  an  answer  to  the  quest. on  I  have  propounded — What  now? 
We  must  refrain   from   engagmg   In   international    war,    we   must 
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continue  the  war  against  depression,  we  must  settle  our  labor 
wars,  we  must  make  It  Impossible  for  our  people  to  engage  in 
wans  of  Intol.;rance,  we  must  make  war  on  conditions  which 
Impede  agrlcu.  tviral  progress,  we  mvust  make  war  on  both  private 
and  public  baci  business,  and  we  must  face  the  undeclared  political 
war  in  Oklahoma.  Of  this  undeclared  political  war  in  our  State 
you  wlU  hear  much  more  In  the  near  future.  The  battle  is  rag-lne 
"We  won't  glv.!  up  the  ship."  "We'll  fight  It  out  on  this  imrif  It 
takes  all  summer."    I  am  your  servant.    It  is  yours  to  command 


The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLAUDE  A.  FULLER 

OF  ARKANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  23,  1937 


LETTER'    PIIOM    WILLIAM     GREEN,     PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  \vTltten 
by  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House: 

American  Pedebation  or  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Sovember  22,  1937. 
Hon.  Mart  T.  .Norton, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  RtpTc^entatives,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
DiAB  Mas.  Norton;  You  have  asked  me  to  state  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  toward  the  fair  labor 
standards  bill  (S.  2475),  as  amended  by  the  House  (Committee  on 
Labor   and   now  pending   before  the   House  Rules  Committee. 

Your  Inquiry  Is  also  boxmd  up  with  the  present  attitude  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  toward  the  petition  now  pending 
In  the  House  for  required  signatures  to  discharge  the  House  Rules 
Committee  so  is  to  bring  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  lor  action. 

The  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  these 
Inquiries  is: 

X 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  "is  In  accord  with  the  purpase 
of  establishing  a  point  below  which  wages  could  not  be  paid  and 
hours  of  labor  beyond  which  wage  earners  could  not  be  employed  " 
This  quotation  Is  from  the  declaration  of  the  last  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  on  wages  and  hours  legislation. 

On  August  9.  1937,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  stated  as  Its 
position  on  the  fair  labor  standards  bill,  as  approved  by  the  House 
Labor  Commltr.ee,  that  the  bUl  "was  reasonably  acceptable  and 
fairly  satisfactory  to  labor."  This  position  must  now  be  qualifled 
to  give  effect  to  two  new  factors  not  then  existent:  (a)  the  recent 
experience  sine*;  that  date  of  labor,  of  governmental  agencies,  and 
of  the  public  In  the  administration  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  and  (b)  the  serious  and  adverse  changes  in  the  economic 
and  Industrial  life  of  labor  and  of  the  Nation,  to  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  directed  attention  of  the  Congress  In  his 
special  message  of  November  15.   1937. 

With  trial  and  error  as  teacher,  the  Department  of  Labor  many 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  public  generally  have  come  to  agree 
with  labor  that  the  administration  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  or  other  labor  legislation  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  or  similar  Independent  governmental  agencies  Is  fatally  de- 
fective. In  the  light  of  recent  experiences,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  protect  the  purposes  of  the  fair  labor  standards  bUl  from 
being  thwarted  by  an  administrative  board  of  this  kind. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  such  administration  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Boeird  has  repudiated  generally  accepted  concepts 
and  disrupted  tried  and  tested  principles  of  collective  bargaining 
between  capital  and  labor.  It  has  Impaired  and  destroyed  rights  of 
contract  and  of  property  upon  which  labor  has  hitherto  predicated 
Its  very  existence  and  continued  progress.  Such  administration 
has  brought  turmoil  Into  industrial  relations,  has  usurped  the 
prerogatives  of  the  courts  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government,  and  has  Jeopardized  IndustrlEJ  free- 
dom and  initiative — all  contrary  to  the  clear  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  create  imrestrlcted  opportxinltles  for  labor  to  organize,  to 
strengthen  bargjilning  agencies,  to  promote  their  practices,  and  to 
foster  the  objective  of  a  more  harmonlotis  and  stabilized  relation- 
ship between  lal>or  and  capital  as  part  of  the  national  policy  for 
the  general  good. 

It  is  therefore  generally  recognized,  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  Insists,  that  It  is  no  longer  safe  to  permit  a  Government 
board  of  that  kind  to  make  the  many  determinations  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  as  now  written; 


whether,  for  instance,  collective  bargaining  is  effective  m  a  parllc- 
mar  industry,  or  whether  collective-bargaining  machinerv  is  ade- 
quate in  a  particular  case  when  predicated  upon  open.  voIuntArv. 
colLt?^h2^  cooperation  between  employers  and  independent 
rSl!^^^  ;  ^Z"?' w^  agencies;  to  determine  the  proper  units  for 
cla.ssification  of  labor  generaUy  recognized  as  craft  labor  for  pur- 
EerULrfi'^"'''"'  bargaining:  or  to  make  the  other  nuL^roL 
determinations  permitted  under  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  up.^n 
the  precedents  established  by  the  National  Labor  Relatloii  B^irS 
ou  the  basis  of  Interpretations  of  corresponding  language  In  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  — ^i«ui*bc  m  uie 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  confusion  resulting  from  the 
Nation  s  experience  under  the  National  Labor  RelaUons  Act    many 

buf '-^Tri^^'l'^^  °^^^  '°'  ^^^^^  ^  ^«  wage  and  S 
bill.  The  Department  of  Labor  Is  now  suggesting  that  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  under  the  fair  labor  standards  b:ll  be 
radically  changed  from  that  which  It  approved  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  as  embodied  in  the  present  draft  It  now 
suggests  that  the  administration  of  the  proposed  art  be  taken 
away  from  the  proposed  governmental  board.  Instead  it  pro- 
poses that  it  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  admiiiistrator 
who  would  be  bound  by  the  recommendation  of  committees  com- 
posed  of  representatives  of   capital,   labor,  and   the   public 

Ponner  proponents  of  the  bill  In  the  Senate  and  Members  in 
the  House  have  suggested  that  the  &ct  should  establish  specified 
minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  with  enforcement  thereof 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  or  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  can  no  longer  endorse  the 
draft  of  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  now  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. It  will  not  do  so  untU  the  same  has  been  revised  whether 
through  the  above-suggested  amendments  or  methods  or  thrbuirh 
others  to  be  submitted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
preserve  It  beyond  doubt  and  without  possibility  of  distortion  as 
the  constructive  force  contemplated  by  the  President  s  message  of 
May  24.   1937,  ptirsuant  to  which  enactment  is  contemplated!' 

Elaboration  need  not  be  made  of  the  serlotis  recession  of  busi- 
ness since  the  President's  message  of  May  24,  1937  and  the 
formulation  of  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  now  being  considered 
For  labor  this  recession  already  has  asstuned  the  proportions  of 
a  serious  depression.  Unless  prompt  cooperative  action  is  taken 
by  the  Congress  we  are  threatened  with  a  duplication  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  depression  yeai-s  foUewlng  Hie  collapse  of  1929  The 
fair  labor  standards  bUl.  as  drafted,  was  not  intendtxl  to  and 
does  not  give  effect  to  poeslble  remedial  steps  to  cope  with  the 
unemployment  problem  now  upon  us  In  aggravated  form  as  a 
result  of  the  present  recession  in  biisiness,  and  which  it  w-as  as- 
simied  had  been  substantially  met  under  the  industrial  improve- 
ment which  took  place  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1937 
For  this  special  reason,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  be- 
lieves that  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  sliould  be  amended  by 
incorporation  of  provisions  therein  for  a  shorter  workday  and  a 
shorter  workweek. 

n 

V.-hether  the  petition  now  pending  before  the  House  for  di-^- 
charge  of  the  Rules  Commltt<^  to  bring  the  fair  labor  standards 
bill  before  the  House  should  be  acted  upon,  and  how  is  a  matter 
of  procedure  for  each  Member  to  determine  as  he  seejs  fit 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  feels,  however  that  the 
character  of  the  changes  to  the  present  draft  of  the  fair  labor 
standards  bill  now  before  the  House  Rules  Committee  Is  such  that 
proper  consideration  thereof  can  only  be  had  before  the  House 
Labor  Committee,  where  it  was  origlnallv  considered  rather  than 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  feels,  therefore,  that  the  draft  sliould 
be  referred  back  to  that  committee  for  amendments  or  that  a 
new  bin  be  substituted.  But  whatever  the  prcx;eQure  folk  wed, 
and  whatever  is  done,  the  present  position  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  with  respetit  to  the  present  draft  and  ItB  future 
course  of  action  remains  as  stated  above. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Wn-LXAM   Green, 
Prcsidmt.   American   Federation  of  Labor. 


The  Job  Ahead  in  Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  23,  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  WILL  M.    WHI'ITINGTON,   OF  MISSISSIPPI 
AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  ON  NOVEMBER  22.  1937 


Mr.     Wmi-iiNGTON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under    the    Irave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
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the  following  address  which 
ter  22.   1937.  at  the  Nineteei^th 
Mississippi  Valley  Association 


There  Is  a  charm  about  rivfrs;  there  Is  a  fascination  about 
lakes;  there  Is  an  attraction  abc  ut  harbors.  Lands  appeal  to  me. 
Men.  waters,  and  lands  must  d-irell  together. 

Public  attention  has  been  fDcused  upon  flood  control  as  a 
national  issue  by  the  disastrous  floods  of  recent  years.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  floods  of  great  rvers  have  increased  in  frequency, 
duration,  and  magnitude  as  a  r?sult  of  the  activities  of  man  'l 
know  of  no  statistics  to  support  this  erroneous  assertion.  The 
processes  of  nature  do  not  cha:ige.  Snows  and  rains  have  been 
similar  through  the  centuries.  There  is  system  and  regularity 
in  the  processes  of  natiu*.  Floois  may  be  no  more  frequent  now, 
but  because  of  the  development  of  the  country,  floods  are  of 
longer  duration  and  of  greater  magnitude.  The  works  of  man 
have  contributed  to  the  perils  of  floods.  Floods  havp  been  ac- 
centuated by  the  clearing  of  hills  and  mountains;  the  velocity 
of  streams  has  been  increased  br  the  building  of  ditches  and  the 
construction  of  canals. 

Civilization  has  detroyed  the  :  brests  that  covered  the  hills  and 
has  turned  under  the  grass  tha;  sodded  the  plains.  VVheat  and 
corn  have  replaced  the  soll-bulMlng  top  of  the  earth  and  cotton 
has   succeeded    the    matted    grasics   that   held    the    soil    In    place 

The  soil  has  been  robbed  of  ts  roots  and  of  its  grasses.  The 
crust  of  the  earth  has  lost  much  of  its  topsoil.  The  sod  has 
been  plowed;  the  timber  has  been  cut;  the  streams  have  been 
drained  and  the  rivers  have  been  straightened.  Floods  come  down 
on  homes,  farms,  factories,  and  c  ties  In  ever-increasing  volume. 

HAZARDS 

The  hazards  of  floods  are  more  numerous  and  the  destruction 
greater  than  formerly.  The  population  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  from  3,000,000  to  130 ,0C 0,000.  The  fields  and  factories  of 
America  surpass  those  of  any  otlier  nation.  Floods  are  therefore 
more  destructive.  Often  the  loss  of  life  is  less  but  the  damages 
are  far  greater  than  formerly.  In  the  Johnstown  flood  of  1889 
2.209  lives  were  lost.  The  damages  amounted  to  $10,000  000.  There 
were  no  warnings.  In  1936  there  were  warnings  weather  fore- 
casts were  accurate;  the  telephcne,  the  telegraph,  and  the  rad'o 
enabled  people  to  escape.  Moreo-er.  the  citizens  of  the  Johnstown 
area  had  made  the  reservoirs  more  secure;  they  had  bailt  their 
homes  higher  up  on  the  hillsides,  but  business  and  commerce  ob- 
tained along  the  river  and  in  1he  valley.  The  damages  of  the 
flood  In  1936  amounted  to  $30,000,000,  whUe  leas  than  a  dozen 
lives  in  Johnstown  were  lost. 

It  is  the  poor  who  suffer  most  n  great  floods.  The  rich  are  able 
to  build  their  homes  farther  up  the  hillsides,  but  it  is  the  poor 
who  dwell  in  the  valleys  and  alcng  the  rivers,  close  to  industries 
where  they  earn  their  dally  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
who  suffer  most.  Projtlmlty  to  water  is  essential  to  Im.provements 
that  provide  for  labor  and  the  means  of  earning  a  living  There 
Is  a  reason  for  settlement  along  rivers.  Throughout  the  centuries 
man  has  dwelt  In  the  valleys  i  nd  settled  along  the  gulfs  and 
oceans.  Great  rivers  have  addel  billions  to  the  wealth  of  the 
land  and  have  provided  a  Uvelihoxi  for  millions  of  people. 

FEDERAi     J*TEIIEST 

The  Government  Is  not  an  Insurer  of  Its  citizens  against  the 
hazards  of  the  elements.  We  shall  always  have  heat  and  cold 
lightning  and  tidal  wave,  earthquake  and  tornado,  flood  and 
flrought.  It  IS  not  the  province  Df  the  Government  to  undertake 
to  reimburse  its  citizens  for  the  osses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
acts  of  God. 

The  annual  losses  of  both  life  and  property  caused  by  destruc- 
tive floods  are  enormous.  The  losses  are  widespread  every  State  is 
affected.  Floods  know  no  State  lines;  they  respect  no  States- 
rights.  Sooner  or  later  the  losses  from  floods  must  be  absorbed  bv 
the  Nation.  The  Federal  Interest  arises  from  the  responsibility 
of  rebuilding  public  works  that  are  damaged  or  destroyed  to  pro- 
tect interstate  commerce,  and  to  promote  the  general' welfare 
There  Is  a  humanitarian  responsibility  to  prevent  destructions  of 
life  and  property.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  both  flood  control 
and  navigation  constitute  national  responsibilities. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  flirt  ler  discussion  of  constitutional 
authority.  Congress  has  assumed  Jurisdiction  for  the  control  of 
floods.  Congress  has  declared  that  flood  control  along  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  Is  a  national  problem  and  that  the  problem 
should  be  solved  at  the  expenss  of  the  NaUon.  Flood-control 
works  have  been  constructed  along  the  Tennessee,  the  Columbia 
the  Colorado,  the  Missouri,  the  OJiio.  and  the  Monongahela  Rivers 
Congress  has  contributed  to  flocxi -control  works  along  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  and  on  Lake  Okeechobee  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

HASTT    UX  ISLATION 

As  a  result  of  recent  floods,  mi  ch  lU-advlsed  and  hasty  legisla- 
tion has  been  proposed;  Inadeqtate  and  imworthy  flood-control 
projects  have  been  promoted. 

The  best  way  to  promote  natlcnal  flood  control  Is  to  advocate 
policies  that  are  sound  and  projects  that  are  adequate. 

Again,   selfish   Interests  with  pioposals  that  are  unworthy  and 
unsound,  with  projects  that  are  imable  to  stand  on  their  merits 
Insist   that  they   advance   the   onJy   solution.     Designing   agencies' 
under   the   guise    of   further   thin  ting    and    investigations    but    in 
reality  to  perpetuate  bureaucracy,  have  heretofore  advocated  delay 

All  of  the  visionary  schemes,  al  of  the  hasty  legislation,  all  of 
tae  ill-advised  legislation  have  ore  thing  In  common    they  show 
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that  the  authors  utterly  fall  to  cc mprchend  t!ie  real  problem 
of  flood  control;  that  they  have,  for  instance,  no  rnncept'.on  r;t  the 
flood-control  problem  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers. 
The  great  problem  there  Is  to  carry  in  the  lower  Mrssis.'^ippi 
River  two  and  a  quarter  million  cubic  feet  per  .second,  rppre.-ent- 
Ing  the  combined  ma.ximum  flow.s  of  the  MlssrsFippl  at.d  Ohio 
Rivers,  and  fjireseiUing  m'^re  than  20  timfs  all  of  t!u-  water 
flowing  over  Niagara  Fall.s.  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  19.37.  at  the  crest  of  the  preat  Hood  at  Cairo,  1,900  000  cubic 
feet  cf  water  per  .second  went  by  along  the  Ohio.  During  the  50 
days  that  the  river  was  above  flood  stage  there  were  80  000  000 
acre-feet  of  water  in  excess  of  the  below-flood  flow  of  the  river. 
This  amount  staggers  the  imagination.  If  poured  into  an  Inland 
depres.sicn  with  an  average  dep^h  of  20  fe^t,  it  would  make  a 
lake  two-thirds  the  area  of  Lake  Erie. 

NO    SINGLX   SOLUTION 

There  are  those  who  say  that  reservoirs  .are  the  only  remedy. 
Reservoirs  are  to  keep  the  water  away.  Levees  and  flcwdwiills  are 
to  keep  it  out.  It  is  manifest  thnt  reservoirs  alone  will  not  do  the 
job 

Enthusiastic  ad%-ocates  of  power  development  In.^lst  that  all 
dams  should  provide  for  the  generation  of  power.  I  must  not  be 
mi.-,understood.  I^t  me  say  once  and  for  all  that  I  believe  in  the 
preservation  and  utilization  of  the  natural  re.sources  of  the  Nation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  I  believe  that  dam^  cuiislructed  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  flood  control,  or  for  navigation,  or  for 
reclamation  .should  provide  for  the  generation  of  hvdrtj-electrlc 
power  wherever  it  is  practicable  and  feasible.  I  furtherbelieve  that 
such  power  should  be  di.--po.sed  of  f^r  th--  benefit  uf  the  people  rather 
than  for  the  benefit  of  private  monopolies 

Arthur  E  Morgan,  chairman  of  tlie  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  author  of  the  Mi,iml  Con.servancy  DLstrict.  recently  said: 

"There  is  an  over-expectation  as  to  the  po&,ibilities  of  power  de- 
velopment as-sociared  with  flood  control  in  the  eastern  Unlt<»d 
States  Few  eastern  rivers  are  so  favorable  In  that  re.spect  as  the 
Tennessee,  and  the  possibilities  of  that  river  fail  far  short  of  those 
on  the  Pacific  coast  Moreover,  fiood  control  and  power  in  some 
cases  are  mutually  exclioi^ive  " 

Again,  in  the  -ame  article  In  the  Englneertng  News  Record  of 
March  18.   1937    Mr    Morgan  stated: 

"In  my  opinion  there  has  recently  bo^n  exaggeration  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  flood  control  by  soil  management,  forestry,  and  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  on  very  small  headwater  streams  " 

In  my  judgment,  the  two  outstanding  flood-control  projects  In 
the  United  Statos  are  the  Miami  conservancy  project  in  Dayton 
Ohio,  and  the  Musking-am  project  along  the  tributaries  of  the 
Muskingum    Rlvf^r    In    Ohio 

There  are  five  detention  reservoirs  In  the  Miami  project.  Ther« 
Is  no  provision  for  hydroelectric  power  On  a  plain  tablet  over  one 
of  the  conduits  in  one  of  the  five  damjs  there  is  this  inscription: 
"The  dams  of  the  Miami  Conservancy  District  are  for  flood-con- 
trol purposes  Their  use  for  power  development  or  storage  would 
be  a  menace  to  the  cities  below  " 

There  are  14  danvs  in  the  Muskingum  Conservancy  District'  they 
provide  for  ^on.servatlon:  they  pmvide  for  flood  control.  There  Is 
no  immediate  provision  for  the  generation  of  hvdroelectrlc  power 
In  my  judgment  the  14  dams  In  th"  Muskingum  project  are  the 
mo.st  emclent  flood-control  dams  f'ver  constructed  to  prevent  floods 
They  embrace  the  very  last  word  m  dams  for  flood  prevention 

Reservoirs  are  often  accompanied  by  b*ith  levees  and  channel 
control;  projects  Involve  both.  While  the  detention  reservoirs 
are  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Miami  conservancy  project 
yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  project  is  composed  of  levees  and 
channel  improvement.  Flood  control  dcies  not  mean  levees  alone. 
or  channel   improvement   alone,   or   reservoirs   alone. 

Flood  control  must  not  be  confu.sod  with  conservation  work? 
The  growing  of  gra.s.ses  and  the  management  of  land  and  soil 
erosion  v,dll  retard  floods;  they  will  supplement  flood-control 
works.  The  planting  of  trees  and  the  maintenance  of  forests 
will  help  to  keep  back  the  waters;  thev  will  aid  flood-control 
works;  each  has  ir^s  own  proper  place.  I  know  of  no  single  remedy 
All  passible  solutions  must  be  explored.  Power,  navigation  and 
water  storage  have  their  place.  Forestry  and  conservation  cannot 
be    ignored. 

nOOD-COVTROI,    I?rVKSTTC.ATION3 

In  1927  and  again  in  1928  Congress  made  provision  for  thor- 
ough investigations  for  flood  control,  navigation,  power  and 
reclamation.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  were  directed  to  report  on 
the  principal  streams  of  the  country  In  10  years  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  made  the  most  comprehensive  surveys  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  ccuntrv  ever  undertaken.  At  a  cost  of  $12  - 
OOO.OOO  more  than  200  streams  have  been  investigated  for  flood 
control,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  power.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers were  thus  prepared  to  recommend  projects  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  floods  along  the  Connecticut,  the  Mcrrimac.  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Monongahela.  and  the  Allegheny  Rlvsrs  after 
the  floods  of  1935  and  1936. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  after  the  great  flood  of  1937  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  for  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  It  contemplates  a  long- 
range  program;  It  contemplates  reasonable  appropriations  over  a 
period  of  from  10  to  20  years;  it  provides  for  the  construction  of 
45  flood-control  reservoirs  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River. 
It  provides  for  the  building  of  24  reservoirs  along  the  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi  River;  It  provides  for  the  construction  of  levees 
and  flood  walls  to  protect  the  clUes  and  towns  In  the  Ohio  Valley; 
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It  provides  for  rnnservntion  works  it  contemplates  that  reser- 
voirs should  be  under  the  supervi.sion  and  direction  of  the  Un'ted 
Stares  and  that  all  hyoroelectric  power  should  be  utiazed  for  t'^- 
benetit  of  the  public^  A  bill  to  c.u-ry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  should  be  passed  by  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

CORPS    OF    ENGINKERS    FOR    RJESERVOIRS 

It  h?s  been  erroneously  stated  that  the  Corps  of  Ene'neers 
oppose  re.servolrs  for  flood  control.  Antagonistic  Intere--^^  have 
repo.i'ed  the  .statements.  Reservoirs  have  ^lot  been  oppo.sed  but 
they  have  been  civen  their  rightful  place;  thev  have  been  recom- 
mended where  they  would  promote  flood  control  thev  have  not 
been  recommended  where  they  would  not  afford  protection 

Th-  14  re.'^crvoirs  m  the  Mu.skingum  Vallev  are  being  ccn- 
rructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Foi^  Peck  Dam  the 
Bonneville  Dam.  and  the  Tygart  Dam  have  been  con.'^tructed  bv 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Army  engineers  have  given  the  facts  An  emptv  reservoir 
\F  essential  for  flood  control.  A  full  reser^-oir  Is  nece.siarv  for  a 
constant  head  for  the  development  cf  power.  Where  power' can  be 
developed  In  reservoirs  the  Corps  of  Eng.neers  recommend  that 
provision  be  made  for  power  Probablv  the  largest  power  devel- 
opment in  recent  years  is  the  Bonneville  Dam  en  the  Columbia 
Rucr.  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

NATIONAL    POLICY 

.^fter  years  of  bitter  experience  and  after  a  lonsr  and  difficult 
campaign,  m  1936  Congress  adopted  and  declared  for  the  first  time 
a  national  flood-control  policy.  Existing  Federal  agencies  were 
utilized  The  oldest  Federal  bureau  dealing  with  the  improvement 
o.  rivers  Is  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Armv 
NationaJ  foresirj-  has  been  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  of 
Xh^  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Soil  Con.scrvation  Service  has 
been  administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture  Under  the  policy  laid  down  Congress  placed 
fl(X)d  control  and  allied  works  under  the  .supervision  of  the  Corps 
of  Engm.eers.  and  it  placed  such  related  works  as  run-off  and 
water -flow  retardation  under  the  Forest  Service  and  under  the  Soil 
Con.^ervation  Service 

It  has  been  but  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  national  policy 
was  adopted,  but  the  agencies  vested  with  the  execution  of  the 
policy  have  been  tested;  they  are  not  expenmenus  Some  270 
projecu  m  two-third.s  of  the  States  cf  the  Union,  with  an  authori- 
zation of  $300,000,000.  were  embraced  in  the  act  of  1936  but  we 
have  done  no  more  than  scratch  the  surface  in  the  execution  of 
the  national  flood-control  policy. 

In  the  act  of  1936  there  is  a  place  for  the  prevention  of  soil 
erosion,  for  stream  flow  land  management,  water-and-land  con- 
servatiom  We  have  made  a  proper  beginning  The  Flood  Control 
Act  of  August  28,  1937,  expands  and  enlarges  the  policy  first 
adopted  in  the  act  of  1936.  There  is  no  confiict  between  the  War 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  There  is  no  con- 
flict between  downstream  works  and  upstream  land  management.— 
the  one  reenforces  the  other;  thev  are  integrated  and  they  cooper- 
ate and  coordinate.  The  agencies  that  plan  land  management 
should  execute  the  plans  and  the  agencies  that  plan  flood-control 
works  should  build  them. 

EMERGENCY    PROJECTS 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1937  provided  for  emergency  construc- 
tion in  the  lower  Ohio  River  Basin.  The  comprehensive  program 
was  continued  until  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  Twenty-five 
million  dollars  was  authorized  to  be  expended  In  the  lower  Ohio 
Basin  in  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939  The  authorisation  is 
Inadequate.  The  comprehensive  plans  submitted  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  contemplate  the  exp)endlture  of  $800,000,000  over  a  series 
of  years.  The  direct  and  the  Indirect  losses  of  the  flood  of  1937 
alone  will  exceed  the  total  authorization.  The  act  of  1937  pro- 
vided for  soll-eroslon-prevention  studies  and  Investigations  along 
the  streams  where  flood-control  works  had  been  previously  author- 
li»d.  Upstream  planning  is  to  supplement  downstream  works  and 
the  act  of  1937  ts  a  progressive  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
act  contemplates  the  allocation  of  some  $12,000,000  for  projects  for 
river  walls  and  levees  but  no  projects  have  been  released  by  the 
President.  The  local  people  have  voted  bond  issues.  Works  should 
be  begun  at  once. 

TITLE  OF   RESERVOIRS 

There  has  been  ml.su nderstanding  and  misinterpretation  of  the 
act  of  1936  respecting  the  title  of  reservoirs  There  should  be  a 
clarification  of  the  act  and  a  definite  statement  of  the  pollcv  of 
the  Federal  Government.  If  the  title  to  reservoirs  for  flood  con- 
trol Is  to  be  vested  In  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the 
United  States  should  pay  for  the  lands  and  for  the  flowage  rights 
and  should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reservoirs.  More- 
over, other  clarifying  amendments  to  the  Mississippi  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936,  as  well  as  to  the  Onanlbus  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936, 
are  imperative.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers  to  me  as  chairman  of  tlie  Flood  Control  Committee 
on  April  28.  1937,  stated  that  the  title  to  lands  and  flowage  rtghts 
In  diversions  and  flood  ways  should  be  in  the  Grovernment  of  the 
United  States. 

The  $25,000,000  authorized  for  emergency  projects  In  the  lower 

Ohio  Basin  Is  utterly  inadequate  for  flood-control  measures  in  the 

Ohio  Basin.     The  country  expects  the  administration  at  the  next 

session  of  Congress  to  pass  a  national  flood -control  act  to  provide 
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for  adequate  flood  control  not  only  along  the  Ohio  River  not 
only  along  the  lower  Mis.Mssirni  River,  but  along  the  other  prin- 
cipal  rivers  of  the  United  States  F^^od  control  is  not  static  the 
problem  is  continuous:  it  is  p!otrr..s,^ive  Chancres  are  const -uitly 
occurring  along  rivers  Bars  are  formmc  at  the  mouths  of  h.irbors 
Flood  control  and  navigation  works  will  ever  be  among  the  out- 
standing int^ernal  improvements  of  the  United  States.     " 

NAVIGATION 

The  Mis.«is.sippl  Flood  Control  Act  of  Mav  15.  1928.  authorized 
appropriations  aggregating  $^^25,000,000,  appr'oximatelv  $100,000  000 
of  which  was  m  aid  of  navigation  The  a.-t  of  June  15."l936.  amend- 
ing the  act  of  May  15,  1928,  authGnz,ed  an  r.pproDrlaticn  erf 
S272,OW,000,  of  which  $72  000,000  wa.s  for  navication  works 

The  Mi.ssissippi  River  is  the  longest  navigable  river  i-i  the  weld 
Some  $200,000  000  have  been  expended  bv  the  Government  '  m 
making  the  Ohio  and  its  tribut.u-ies  navigable.  The  Mw^curi 
IS  being  made  navigable  The  upper  Mississippi  River  is  T^einf 
improved.  The  Mississippi  River  is  not  onlv  the  longest  naMe.i;:e 
rl\er  in  the  world,  but  it  is  the  most  Im.pcrtant  navicable  r.ver 
in  the  country.  For  300  miles  above  its  mouth  it  has'^a  channel 
of  30  feet.  Ocean-going  vessels  are  accommodate'd  all  the  year 
aro-md  Flood  control  works  promote  navigaticu  — thev  eo  >^\"d 
In    hand.  .    ^      •    '• 

It  is  lnt<>resting  to  rec:ill  that  the  total  tonnage  alon^-  the 
Mississippi  River  m  the  very  hevdav  of  steamboat  acvities  and 
prior  to  the  advent  of  railway  competition,  in  1889  was  around 
6.000,000  tons.  The  annual  tonnage  is  now  som.e  three  times 
that  amount  The  tonnage  along  the  Monongahela  River  In 
1936  was  25,354,000  short  tons,  while  the  tonnage  that  passed 
through  the  Panama  Canal  was  but  30,645.000  short  tons 
Flood-control  works  are  not  only  continuous;  thev  are  not 
only  progressive  but  they  should  be  flexible  Tl^.e  authorltv  to 
improve  navigation  has  been  of  great  aid  m  the  execution  cf 
the  adopted  projects,  especially  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River. 

PLANNING    AND    REGIONAL    AGENCIES 

New  proposals  for  flood  control  have  been  made  New  aeencli-s 
are  being  advocated:  a  new  policy  has  been  proposed  A  type 
of  regional  administration  patterned  after  the  Tennessee  Vallev 
Authority  is  being  advocated  Eight  administrative  authorities 
are  suggested.  Each  would  be  an  independent  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government:  each  Is  intended  to  function  a*  an  operating 
and  administrative  agency  Lump-sum  appropriations  would  be 
made  by  Congress  to  each  regional  authorltv.  Under  the  new 
proposal  flood  control  would  not  continue  as  a  national  policy; 
navigation  would  not  continue  as  a  national  policv;  forestry  would 
not  continue  as  a  national  policy:  soil  conservation  would  not 
continue  as  a  national  jxilicy.  Each  would  be  delegated  to  a 
regional  board.  The  new  proposals  would  scrap  the  Flood  Control 
Acts  of  1936  and  1937  before  they  had  been  really  tried.  The  gains 
In  the  campaign  for  fiood  control  would  t>e  thus  sacrificed.  All 
of  the  regions  that  suffered  from  fioods  supported  the  policy  of 
the  act  of  1936.  Instead  of  attempting  a  new  policy  involving 
new  governmental  agencies,  relationsliips,  and  varied  objectives. 
I  believe  that  the  wiser  course  is  a  united  and  concerted  attack 
on  the  flood  problem  by  established,  existing,  and  experienced 
agencies. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    BOARD 

I  can  understand  the  position  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  sought  the  aid  of  planning  agencies  for  public 
works  during  the  emergency.  The  idea  of  the  President  for  ad- 
visory or  planning  agencies  in  nomial  times  at  the  time  pro- 
posals are  under  consideration  has  apparently  been  appropriated 
by  designing  agencies  who  would  convort  the  planning  agencies 
desired  by  the  President  into  administrative  authorities,  which 
I  understand  he  opposes,  I  always  oppose  the  compromise  of 
principle,  but  there  may  be  a  compromise  of  policy  It  is  funda- 
mental that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  approve 
projects.  Both  the  Executive  and  the  Congre.ss  are  entitled  to 
full  advice;  adequate  planning  is  essential.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  who  levy  taxes  should  have  a  voice  in  the  alloca- 
tion and  location  of  projects.  The  advi.sory  or  planning  agencies 
can  best  be  utilized  in  the  consideration  of  authorization  meas- 
ures. Congress  will  not  consent  to  lump-sum  appropriations,  nor 
to  the  abject  surrender  cf  its  power  to  approve  and  adopt 
projects. 

The  flrst  national  flood-control  art  was  passed  during  the 
administration  of  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  No  President 
has  ever  been  more  s^-mpathetic  with  better  land  uses  and  Im- 
proved land  management.  No  President  has  ever  been  more 
cooperative  In  soil -conservation  practices  and  In  the  expansion 
of  the  Forest  Service.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  game 
of  flood  control  during  the  present  administration  were  sacrificed 
by  a  program  that  would  hinder  and  delay,  if  not  prevent,  fiood- 
control  works. 

Flood  control  Is  national,  conservation  Is  national,  navigation  is 
national;  they  are  not  regional.  It  would  therefore,  in  mv  Judg- 
ment, be  unwise  to  establish  seven  or  eight  regional  administrative 
boards,  where  seven  or  eight  policies  might  obtain  respecting  flood 
control  and  navigation  in  the  United  States.  There  might  be 
one  policy  of  local  contribution  In  one  region  and  another  policy 
In  another  region.  I  favor  adequate  planning;  I  advocate  full 
reports.  I  believe  that  better  coordination  can  be  obtained  by  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory  Board.  Such  a  board  could  be 
established    by    iixecutive    order    or    by    statute.     Integration    and 
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coordination  should  result  fron: 
works. 

Plans   are   made   by   existing 
flood   control    and   navigation   i 
Engineers.     Planning  Is  in  respcmse 
gress      Congress   directs   that   rlv 
for    improvements    be    submitted 
En£::neers  is  satisfactory,  their 
panded.     If   the   planning   of   tlie 
factory,    the   flood-control    plarut 
agencies.     But  the  remedy  is 
Corps   of   Engineers   make   the 
execute    them.     A   new   agency 
planning  and  execution. 

Planning   for  reforestation 
done  by  the  Department  of 
to  duplicate  but  to  strengthen 

The  Treasury  Department  sui^erv 
Ing  program  of  the  Nation. 
In  Inefficiency  but  In  waste  and 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
the  Treasury  Department.  PI 
new  agency  would  be  worse  thajn 

The  Federal  Power  Commisslojn 
of  the  Government.     The 
tlon  of  all  power  generated  at 
public  will  be  protected.     Addltjlonal 
sary. 

Reclamation  work  Is  now  dorie 
rlor.     If    the    Bureau    of    Reclainatlon 
abolished.     On  the  other  hand, 
agency  for  reclamation  Is  necesfeary 
be  both  unnecessary  and  expensive 

The  retention  of  existing  agefc 
tlonal  agencies  would  result  In 
bo  coordinated.     Under  the  Plojod 
the  work  of  the  War  Departmei.t 
ture  are  coordinated.     They  art 
There  might  properly  be  closer 
ments  and  the  other  departmei^its 
plans  of  each   Department  for 
tegrated.     In  lieu  of  the  propo^d 
In  lieu  of  the  proposed  power 
vtsory  Board,  composed  of  the 
ment.  the  War  Department,  the 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  the 

There  would  be  no  large  outlay 
be  no  increased  cost   of 
agencies  could  be  utilized 
States  would  be  considered 
and  receive  the  same  conslderajtlon 
coordinated. 

Reports  by  the  proposed  Natldnal 
and  Improvements  for  flood  control 
health,  and  public  building  would 
and  to  the  Congress.     There  woild 
the  internal  Improvem.ents  of  thje 


ovemmental   agencies.     Plans   for 
ave    been    made    by    the    Corps    of 
to  legislation   passed  by  Con- 
(•era   be   studied   and   that   reports 
If    the    work   of    the    Corps    of 
work  should  be  enlarged  and  ex- 
Corps   of   Engineers    is   unsatis- 
shouJd    be    transferred    to    other 
to  duplicate.     Moreover,   if  the 
plans,   they   are   best   qualified   to 
would   create    confusion    in    both 


the 


on 


The  advocates  of  flood  contrtjl 
and  public  health  submit  their 
for  appropriations.     The  Director 
tlve  of  the  Chief  Executive.  Is 
respecting  the  plans  but  also 
for  all  Internal  Improvements, 
and  set  up  in  the  office  of  the 
board  consisting  of  specialists 
bors,   on  public   buildings,   on 
reclamation,  on  public  health, 
would  be  composed  of  experts  Ir 
requests  made  by  the  public 
These  experts  should  be 
They  would  be  familiar  with 
the  taxpayers  and  the 

The  Director  of  the  Budget 
mitting  his  recommendations 
conflicting  demands  and  thus 
Internal  improvements  of  the 
out  the  estabilfililng  of  new 


experi  ;nced 


tie 
departme  nts 


PUBLKj    BtTDGET 

The  country  Is  face  to  face 
public  Budget  Is  being  advocat^ 
States.     I  will  gladly  continue 
lishment  of  seven  or  eight 
with  lump  sum  appropriations 
by  existing  executive  departmehts 
a  scary  way  to  balance  the  Budget 
expenditure.     If  advice  and 
ter  way.     I  believe  the  course 
lishlng  a  national  planning 
the  conflicting  Interests.     One 
The  utility  companies  In  some 
American  people.     I  gladly 
Istratlon  for  the  regulation  of 
however,   that  their   regulation 
th.e  reduction  of  power  rates  to 


a  combined  report  of  plans  and 


planning   soil    conservation    are 

Again  the  remedy  is  not 

and  enlarge  existing  agencies. 

Ises  generally  the  public-bulld- 

agency  not  only  would  result 

extravagance. 

Service  is  under  the  supervision  of 
respecting  public   health   by    a 
duplication. 

should  enforce  the  power  policy 

can  supervise  the  disposl- 

any  dam.     The  consumer  and   the 

power  agencies  are  unneces- 

by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 

has    failed,    it    should    be 

the  Bureau  has  succeeded  no  new 

An  additional  agency  would 

ies  and  the  establishing  of  addl- 
conflict.     Existing  agencies  should 
Control   Acts  of   1936  and   1937 
and  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
integrated.     There   is  no  conflict, 
relations  between  the  two  Depart- 
engaged  in  public  work.s      The 
public  works  could   be   better  in- 
regional  planning  agencies  and 
aiithorities,  I  propose  a  National  Ad- 
^ecretaries  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
Interlor  Department,  the  Depart- 
Federal  Power  Commission. 
s  of  public  funds.     There  would 
The  heads  of  the  existing 
3f  the  eight  regions  of  the  United 
would  be  given  similar  treatment 
The  public  work  would   be 


Chiiirman, 


governfnent 
All 
All 


Advisory  Board  covering  plans 
reclamation,  navigation,  public 
be  submitted  to  the  President 
thus  be  a  complete  picture  of 
country. 
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navigation,  reclamation,  power, 

requests  and  make  their  demands 

of  the  Budget,  as  the  representa- 

ent;itled  to  full  information  not  only 

estimated  expenses  of  the  plans 

iThere  might  properly  be  utilized 

I^lrector  of  the  Budget  an  advisory 

.  flood  control,  on  rivers  and  har- 

orestry,    on   soil   conservation,    on 

on  Federal  power.     This  board 

their  line.     They  could  weigh  the 

by  the   executive   departments. 

;d  In  planning   and  execution. 

problems;   they  would  represent 


and 


aid 


could  utilize  their  services  In  sub- 
to    Congress.     He    could    reconcile 
jrotect  the  public  Interests.     The 
(ountry  would  be  promoted  wlth- 
Independent  agencies. 


.  a  crisis.     The  balancing  of  the 

by  the  President  of  the  Unit^^d 

support  the  policy.    The  estab- 

or  planning  advisory   boards 

^nd  with  no  reports  or  supervision 

In  my  judgment.  Is  not  only 

but   an   unnecessary  public 

ning  are  needed,  there  Is  a  bet- 

whlch  I  have  proposed   of  estab- 

l3  a  reasonable  compromise  of 

nistake  does  not  Justify  another. 

cases  robbed  and  plundered  the 

the  program  of  the  admin- 

itillty  companies.     It  Is  my  view. 

has   had   much   more  to  do  with 

th.e  consumers  of  the  Nation  than 


io 

reg  onal 


plan 


bosrd 


supp  orted 


the    yardstick    established    by    the    Tennessee    Valley    Authority, 
which  I  have  also  gladly  supported  as  a  great  social  experiment. 

CORPS     OF     FNGINEERS 

The  Prrsidcnt  of  the  United  States  In  the  relief  and  emergency 
appropriations  has  utilised  tho  Army  Fnrlneers  They  have  con- 
structed the  principal  reservoirs  for  flood  control  aiid  for  navi- 
gation. The  reports  and  the  recomnicndations  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  been  followed  by  the  M;ss;s.slppl  Valley  Commit- 
tee and  the  National  R<:^ourccs  Committee  in  reports  submitted 
by  them.  The  difficulty  with  too  much  planning  Is  that  It  is 
theory.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  arc  practical;  they  have  had 
experience.  I  bt-Ueve  that  flL'Od-control  work  and  river  and 
harbor  work  should  remani  under  the  supervision  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should  remain  under 
the  direction  of  the  War  Department  and  the  War  Department 
alcr.e,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Corps  of  En^rlneers  have  an  organization  in  all  of  the  48 
States.  The  d.stnct  cngii.eer  plans  and  also  constructs.  His 
report  is  submitted  to  the  division  engineer.  The  division  en- 
gineer forwards  the  report  with  hl.s  recommendation  to  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  The  Chief  of  Engineers 
makes  the  final  decision.  In  public  works,  as  in  government, 
there  mu-st  be  an  executive  with  the  final  .'^ay. 

Tlie  work  of  the  .\rmy  entrmeers  Is  th*^;r  monument;  they  are 
efficient;  they  arc  honest;  they  are  patriotic.  They  represent  no 
group  or  section  They  .serve  thp  country  and  the  people,  '^'hat- 
evrr  mav  be  B<ild  of  other  departments  at  a  time  when  publicity 
and  publicity  a^jents  abound  In  the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  Corps  of  ETngineers  have  no  publicity  agents. 
The  taxpayer  get.s  a  dollar  of  service  for  even-  dollar  spent  by 
the  Corps  of  Eneineen;  I  bellf>ve  that  I  speak  the  sentiment  of 
the  Congress  v,hf<n  I  sav  th.-tt  they  will  refuse  to  strip  the  Army 
engineers  of  the  fund -ns  now  exercised  by  them  Congress  will 
insist  upon  flDod-control  and  navigation  works  being  planned  and 
executed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
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As  I  have  indicated,  the  next  C<nigre.-.s  should  provide  a  com- 
prehensive flood-control  pn^gram:  existing  legislation  should  be 
enlarged  ar.d  expanded.  It  is  imperative  that  provlMOii  be  mad© 
for  the  protection  of  the  Ohio  Basin.  From  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Republic  it  has  been  regaided  as  a  great  empire.  Its  fori^sts. 
Its  fields,  and  its  unlimited  mineral  resources  afford  opportunities 
for  marv"^!ous  development  The  industries  along  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries  exceed  tiiose  of  any  other  river  in  this  or  any  othc" 
country  That  development  must  not  be  retarded  or  destroyed 
by  floods.  Protection  should  and  will  be  given  to  the  other  gr*j.it 
valleys  of  the   N.tim.  as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Tliere  were  Coxls  along  the  Ohio  River  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  when  Yorktowr.  fell,  and  there  were  destn.ictiTe 
floods  in  ly37  There  were  QiXxLs  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
when  De  Soto  was  buried  in  itt>  boeom  in  1543  There  were  great 
floods  in   1927  and   in   1937 

A  great  flc^xl  can  only  be  compared  to  the  advance  of  a  mighty 
army.  Hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  Ohio  Valley  were  driven 
from  their  hom^s  and  their  farms  by  the  onward  sweep  of  the 
yellow  waters  in  1937  W-^  sent  the  flower  of  American  manliood 
across  the  AtlaJitlc  m  1917  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
We  expended  billions  of  trea*<ure  What  has  the  United  States 
of  America  done  about  making  the  Ohio  Valley  safe  for  American 
citizens?  What  will  the  Concrress  of  the  United  States  do  about 
making  thf^  Ohn,  the  Mississippi  and  the  other  valleys  of  our 
great  covmtry  safe  for  American   citizens? 

The  Ohio  Rivf-r  is  practically  without  flood -control  works  alon? 
the  mam  stream  and  along  it.s  chief  tributaries.  There  are  no 
flood-control  improvpments  today  along  the  Monongahela  River 
except  on  the  T^'6^art  River,  and  nnne  along  the  Allegheny  River, 
nor  are  there  any  flood -control  works  along  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Merrimack  Rivers  In  New  En^^Iand. 

The  public  knows  the  lo-ss  of  life  and  the  staggering  havoc 
wrought  by  recent  fiood'^  The  story  of  devastation  and  dertruc- 
tlon  should  appeal  to  Congre.ss  as  it  has  appealed  to  the  country. 

I  know  of  no  more  -^ati-sfactory  way  to  spend  public  funds  than 
to  provide  for  protection  from  floo<is.  In  addition  to  providing 
for  protection  flood  control  works,  and  especially  reservoirs,  pro- 
vide for  conservation,  reclamation,  and  where  practicable,  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power,  which  should  be  disposed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  the  Ci  sts  of  reservoirs  especially  where  two  or 
more  States  are  affected  or  where  the  benefited  areas  are  con- 
tributing at  present  to  Ack.kI  control  protection. 

I  like  to  think  nf  America  not  so  much  as  a  land  of  banks  and 
factories;  not  so  much  us  a  country  of  great  cities  and  magnifi- 
cent buildlnes,  but  as  the  home  of  the  greatest  and  best  people 
m  all  the  w.  rid  Th"  first  dutv  of  the  Govemmf^nt  is  to  protect 
the  lives  and  prop^rtv  of  its  citizens  I  believe  In  public  works. 
They  obtain  In  all  pro-jressive  countries.  I  s>Tnpathizc  with  the 
problem  of  unemploym'-nt  in  the  great  cities  and  populous  com- 
mi'.nities.  If  the  problem  is  to  be  solved,  many  workmen  must 
leave  their  present  places  of  abode  Tlie  Panama  Canal  was  not 
constructed  by  those  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  that  monu- 
mental improvement.  Laborers  were  transported  for  the  work. 
The  transcontinental  railways  in  the  United  States  were  not  built 
by  those  who  lived  on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains.  Here 
again   labor    was    uansponed.      Unemployment    in    the    congested 
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centers   was   relieved       Permanent    public    works    will    provide   for 
unemployment.      Public    f-..!uis   will   not    be   dis^^ipated   or   wasted 
Pirmanent   improvement   will   result. 

The  rivers  and  the  lands  are  the  principal  mat.-rlal  f  undations 
of  our  civilization.  Our  rivers  are  larger  and  our  floods  are' more 
destructive  than  in  other  countries  The  ma.^ter\-  of  the  prob'em 
wul.  therefore,  be  without  a  precedent  in  human  historv  The 
costs  will  be  great,  but  the  .savings  will  be  ere^^ter  Policies  of 
national  flood  control,  as  well  as  policies  of  forestry  and  con- 
servation have  ju.st  boen  begun.  T^,e,se  policies  should  bo  tried 
before  they  are  abandoned,  they  v,ere  not  established  without 
cpp(v:uion:  they  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  can  thev  be  advanced 


w-x'. !i 'ut    successful     leadership      Pr 


usually     sprintrs     froni 


necessity  rather  tJ.an  irom  w:sdom.  It  t<  ok  the  War  o'  Ind«l 
pendence  to  establish  the  Republic:  it  took  the  War  between'  the 
States  to  provide  for  the  abolition  of  rlaverv;  it  took  the  great 
flood  of  1927  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Vallev  to  provide  a  national 
flood-control    program   alonE   the    lower    Mississippi    River 

Tlie  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  have  sullered  in  vain 
If  an  adequate  flood-control  protrram  is  adopted  to  prevent  a 
recurren<-e  of  thf  deaths  and  destruction  of  the  creat  fl.>:.d's  o' 
1935.  1936,  and   1937.  -       . 
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Mrs,  IIONEYMAN.  Mr.  Sp.  aker.  undor  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  itiir.arks  in  the  Recofid.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  ,J.  U.  Ross,  administrator  of  Bonneville  project, 
before  a  Portland  mass  meeting  November  12,  1937: 

(li     BONNEVILLE    FOR    ALL 

Let  US  all  adopt  ns  our  first  principle  that  Bonneville  power  is 
for  everyone  who  is  logically  within  its  proper  radius  of  service. 

Every  great  financial  venture  mu.=t  :je  luimair.tarian  in  the  last 
analysis,  or  else  It  is  not  worth  building  If  .t  is  worth  building. 
It  will  be  able  to  pay  back  all  indebtedness. 

The  building  of  Bonneville  is  a  humanitarian  act  I  bel.eve 
I  voice  the  opinion  of  everyone  who  studies  the  matter  when  I 
say  that  we  all  want  to  soe  all  the  indebtedness  of  Bonnev.llc  jiaid 
back 

The  question  then  becomes  twofold:  How  can  we  sar^-fy  the 
Ideals  of  the  humanitarian  work,  and  hoA-  can  we  best  pay  our 
interest  and  redemption  costs? 

It  so  happens  that  the  answer  to  one  is  the  answer  to  the  other; 
namely,  the  widest  u.se  of  electricity.  This  reaches  the  greatest 
number  of  p>eople.  and  at  the  same  time  it  loads  the  plant  most 
quickly  and  makes  it  sf If-supportiii?  Then  as  it  pays  back  its 
Indebtedness,  rates  will  continually  drop. 

(  2  1     CONSTKUCnON    COSTS 

Bonneville's  power  cost   is  not  yet  known. 

The  locks  are  for  navigation  altogether  and  will  be  borne  by 
navi.fration 

The  power  h.ou.^e  and  trenerators  are  strictly  for  power  purposes 
and  will  be  borne  as  the  costs  of  power 

This  leaves  the  cost  of  the  dam  it.self  to  be  divided  partly  for 
navigation  and  partly  for  power  This  allocation  under"  the 
Bonneville  bill  is  left  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  total  cost  of  the  construction  at  Bonneville  so  far  is  given 
at  about  $50,000,000,  including  two  units  at  present  installed  in 
the  power  house,  each  having  a  capacity  of  43.200  kilowatts,  and 
ii  is  planned  to  add  eight  more  of  the  same  size,  making  a  total 
of  10  generators  with  a  capacity  of  432,800  kilowatts.  The  cost 
of  that  part  of  the  construction  for  purely  power  purposes,  for 
the   10  units,  is  estimated  to  be  about   $32,000,000. 

To  get  the  total  cost  allocated  to  power,  there  must  be  added 
to  this  amount  that  portion  of  the  dam  and  fish  ways  allocated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 

(3)     FIXED    CHARGES 

As  soon  as  the  Federal  Power  Commission  makes  this  decision, 
the  Administrator  will  take  their  figure  and  on  it  take  a  rate  of 
3'- -percent  interest  charge.  To  this  will  be  added  1  183  percent 
to  cover  amortiration  of  the  capital  cost  in  40  years. 

The  life  of  the  plant,  on  account  of  its  heavy  construction, 
reaches  very  far  into  the  future,  so  the  amortization  of  the  capital 
cost  in  40  years  is  a  much  better  figure  than  the  depreciation 
charge  so  often  marked  on  the  books  but  never  applied  for  the 
purpose  for  which  It   is  Intended. 

The  total  of  the  fixed  charges,  equalized  over  the  40  years,  will 
then  be  4.683  percent  of  the  capital  cost.  1 


<4>    OPEaATINC  COST 


The  operation  of  the  Bonneville  generating  plant  Is  given  to  the 
Army  Engineers,  under  the  Bonneville  Act.  Their  estimate  of  the 
operation  cost  for  renewals,  operation,  maintenance,  and  manace- 

?/-Q^<^''  ^4^  ^'^^^  ^°^^^   ^'^'"  ^^^  present  plant  of  two  machines. 

M  w    .-.??^°  ^^*  generators  are  in  operation  later,  this  figure 

r^i,  ^^^^3  500   and  when  all  10  machines  are  in  operation.  wiU  be 

coS^of  T^' ra^' ^^''^''^  ''^  ^^^  ^''^  charges  to  give  the  total  annual 

( 5 '     RATES 

It  is  desirable  that  ;he  schedule  of  rates  for  light  and  power  will 
K  ^^/J""^'^  ^^"V  f-^-'^one  can  understand  it.^  These  rnT<>s  will 
n!  tA«  .  ''''^'  "*,""'  ^\^'^^  ^''■"  d^-^'ricts,  and  power  companies, 
as  the  c,..^    n..y   be      They  will  be  wholesale  rates.     It   is  not  In- 

o7'd!^t^\c\         '''''  ^''''^  current  will  be  sold  to  individuals  in  a  city 

I:  IS  intended  that  the  people  shall  distribute  their  own  ctirrent. 
e.iner  oirectiy  through  district  and  municipal  plants  or  through 
their  priva-e  companies,  as  thev  determ;ne  "^oufcu 

f}l^\^}^li^'''T'^V'°'^  I  """^^  -^P^akmg  of  the  retail  distribution  to 
the  inhabitants  after  the  Federal  Government  has  transmitted  the 
current  to  ycur  gates 

peSe%henJeh^s. '"^^   '''''''''''   °'   ''''''''''''   ^°   ^^^   ^^^^^   °'   ^^«^ 
I  bcjieve  that  the  tax  which  any  di-irirt  mav  impose  should  be 
i'^L       !°  "*,  ^l"""^  P^^rcent  cf  Its  gross  revenue  and  that  this  stipu- 
lation should  be  embodied  in  everv  contract. 

The  object   of  the   Bt^nneville  plant   is  to  bring  cheap  power  to 
those  who  pay  for  it  and  thereby  make  Bonneville  possible 
The  object  is  not  to  make  tax  free  cities  or  districts 

„„'"^^v,T'^°'^1"^^^'°"  °^  ^^^'^^  ^'-^  "  P^°P^r  ^^^  that  would  be 
allowable  will  be  the  subject  of  careful  thought  bv  the  Adminis- 
trator and  will  be  decided  only  after  consultation  with  others  here 
and  wuh  the  Federal  authcntles  in  Washington.  After  the  sched- 
ule of  rates  is  made  up  by  the  administrator,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  the  schedule 

Your  administrator  Invites  your  opinions  and  suggestions  on 
anything  that  you  consider  for  the   good  of  Bonneville   and   your 

(6)     R.U)IUS    OF    SERVICE 

The  question  is  often  asked,  how  far  can  you  transmit  power? 
The  answer,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  is  not  one  of  enKl- 
ncering  but  is  one  of  finances.  ** 

You  can  transmit  power  economically  to  a  point  where  vou  meet 
other  power  at  an  equal  or  a  lower  price.  It  Roes  without  saving 
that  the  closer  the  market  is  to  the  power  plant  the  more  logical 
it  is  to  load  up  on  the  close-by  market  as  far  as  possible  If  this 
does  not  take  mere  then  a  part  of  the  plant  output  the  lines 
must  reach  out  further  until  the  plant  is  loaded 

We  mtist  keep  in  mind  that  the  final  goal  is  the  lowest  possible 
rate,  and  that  can  only  be  prxluced  when  the  plant  is  as  fuUv 
loaded  as  possible 

Tliere  are  other  factors  which  enter  the  question  of  Bonneville 
power.  The  cities  along  the  Columbia,  such  as  Portland  and  Van- 
couver, have  a  very  considerable  obligation  to  the  people  along 
the  upper  Columbia,  for  the  farm  produce  naturally  comes  down 
along  the  Columbia  pnd  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  these  cities 

These  great  power  plants  and  the  development  of  the  Columbia 
are  making  this  the  natural  outlet  to  the  sea.  These  cities,  there- 
fore must  not  be  provincial  and  want  to  see  the  Bonneville  power 
distributed  only  locally,  bu'  they  should  help  m  everv  wav  possible 
•he  valley  people,  for  the  two  reasons  mentioned,  namelv.  to  load 
the  plant  and  get  lowest  rates  for  themselves  and  also  to  help  the 
prosperity  of  their  hinterlaiid 

To  accomplish  both  of  these  objects,  an  mter-tie  transmission 
line  should  be  built  as  soon  as  possible  between  Bonneville  and 
Coulee 

Bonneville  in  the  intervening  years  could  reap  a  tremendous 
harvest  from  the  Coulee  area,  and  by  the  time  Coulee  comes  m, 
the  demand  in  Portland  and  southern  cities  and  riistr'cts  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Oregon,  will  have  increased  so  far  that 
practically  all  of  Bonneville  power  will  be  used  m  southern  Wa.sh- 
ington  and  Idaho,  and  throughout  Oregon 

There  is  no  conflict  between  Coulee  and  B.mnevillr  Fliry  ho:h 
belong  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  would  be  absurd  that  two 
Federal  projects  would  have  transmi.ssion  lines  passing  eacl^.  otb.or, 
to  serve  m  the  other's  territory  The  day  is  rapidlv  cop.y.ns:  wiien 
these  two  great  plants,  and  others  to  be  added  later  will  make 
up  the  Columbia  system,  and  power  will  be  sold  Irom  it  as  a 
system  and  not  as  a  power  plant. 

(7)      MARKFT 

Much  propaganda  has  been  put  out  to  the  effect  that  tliere  is 
no  market.     Here  are  the  facts,  and  they  should  convince  anyone 

The  demand  for  power  in  western  Washington  has  doubled  every 
54  years,  except  during  the  last  depression,  and  now  t!ie  cunung 
years  must  make  up  for  that  depression 

There  is  at  present  a  combined  demand  in  Washington  of  a 
million  kilowatts  from  exLstlng  plants,  and  m  Oregon  368.000,  and 
in  Idaho  250,000,  or  a  combined  demand  ol  1.616.000  kilowatts  m 
the  three  States  tributary  to  Bonneville 

Where  is  all  of  this  power  to  come  from''  If  we  put  in  tlie 
whole  10  machines  at  Bonneville  it  would  be  less  than  one-third 
of  what  will  be  needed  in  the  next   5  years. 

Let   us   hope  for  the  earlier  commg  of  Coulee. 
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The    answer    la,    the    full    der^nd    will    probably    be    far    from 
available. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  are  entering 
pans  ion  Ls  so  rapid  that  even  tpose 
are   astonished   at  the   growth, 
future,  as  shown  by  the  extension 


tha 
poorer 


( a  /   puBiJc 

Sixteen  counties  of  Washingtqn 
public  districts.    These  alone,  in 
quarter  miilion  kilowatts  of  the 

The  Bonneville  law  requires 
a  reasonable  time  for  public 
kilowatts  Is  more  than  half  of  th^ 
installed. 

(9)     PRIVATK 

The  private  companies  will, 
the  districts  or  cities,  but  their 
years.     However,  it  is  reasonable 
raised,  but  instead,  will  be  con 
much   better   business   to   install 
contract. 

The   administrator   will   bring 
your  administrator  will  not 
to  your  homes  and  business  pi 
through  your  public  districts  or 
private  jKiwer  company,  as  you 

As  to   the  rates  that  the  pri 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  theit 
Their  success  will  depend  on  the 
those  of  the  public  districts  and 


DISTRICTS 

State  have  already  formed  into 
1  he  next  few  years,  will  require  one- 
machinery  at  Bonneville, 
t  half  the  power  be  set  aside  for 
districts.     This  quarter  million 
Bonneville  plant  with  all  10  units 


P<)WEE    COMPANTES  1 

uiider  the  act,  get  the  same  price  as 

contracts  will  be  drawn  for  only  5 

to  assume  that  rates  will  not  be 

ti|iually  lowered,  and  it  will  t>e  very 

more   power    than   to    stop    any 

the    power    to    your   gates.      But 

distiflbute  the  current  from  your  gates 

That  must  be  done  by  you, 

municipal  plants,  or  through  yoiir 

(fesire. 

power  companies  will   charge, 
destiny  is  in   their  own   h£inds. 
rates  they  give,  as  compared  with 
cities.  I 


■Bate 


(10) 

Electricity  is  a  slave  that  nevtr 
of  farming,   and   the   farm   and 
Nation. 

The  rates  must  be  so  formet 
possible   to   do  so,   irrigation    bji 
farm  or  by  pumping  Into  reservloirs 
gravity  from  such  reservoirs. 

In  the  home,  the  slave  that 
life  more  livable. 

(11) 


TflE    FARM 

tires.     It  brings  the  lowest  cost 
home    are    the    backbone    of    the 


Particularly  in  the  Northeast 
asset  to  the  Northwest,  and  ratis 
it.    This  in  turn  will  later  bring 
kinds,  close  to  the  mine. 


On  the  coa^t  the  pulp  and 
slderable   proportions.     The   fad 
grown  in  time  makes  this  an 

The  rates  must  assist  in  this 
loads  where  industry  is  found, 
dustry,  let  us  keep  in  mind  first 
present  industries  and  help  thel' 


t  le 


a! 

Irto 


This  Is  a  phrase  that  someon; 
industries  as  might  cluster  aroiind 

There  are  certain  Industries, 
which   use  comparatively  little 
electricity.     It  is  evident  that 
would  be  those  that  use  considerable 

The  plants  were  paid  for  by 
returns  should  be  distributed 
entire   Bonneville   production 
some  advocated,  does  not  fulfil 
national    service.     It    would    no 
would  not  upbuild  the  Northwedt 

However,  in  making  a  bailancec! 
percent  of  the  output  of  the 
especially  if  tlae  Industries  sought 
ment.     To  this  end  I  have  already 
kilowatts  ready  to  come,  and 
more  can  be  had. 

In  locating  such  plants  near 
to  the  preservation  of  the  beaiity 
beauty  of  the  Columbia  Highwa^ 
served  In  every  way. 

(14) 


the 


To  give  you  current  wholesale 
not  of  Itself  bring  down  your 
Is  where  your  own  part  of  the 

You  wUl  see  that  the  price  at 
the  price  in  your  home  Is  several 
times  more  than  you  pay  for 
reason  is  that  retailing  from 
ties  at  higher  expense.     The 
be  such  as  to  help  you  reduce 
possible. 


ra  es 


tlie 

hoi  LSI 

syst  em 


In  order  that  there  be  no  lor 
we  should  develop  a  long-range 


the  electrical  era,  and  the  ex- 
famlllar  with  electrical  work 
We  must  think  in  terms  of  the 
of  what  the  past  has  accomplished. 


as  to  stimulate,   as  far  as   it    Is 

pumping,   either   direct    to    each 

and  supplying  small  areas  by 


ever  tires  is  again  ready  to  make 

WINTNG  I 

mining  can  be  made  a  wonderful 

should  be  such  as  to  stimulate 

smelters  and  refineries  of  various 

I 

(12)     PXTLli    AND    PAPER 


p^per  Industries  are  rising  to  con- 
that   the  raw   materials   can   be 
ir^exhaustible  industry. 

long-hcur  load,  and  in  all  such 
And  while  we  are  talking  of  in- 
those  people  who  have  put  in  our 
prosperity  as  far  as  possible. 


(13)     INDUSTHr   AT  TIDEWATEB 


has  coined  In  speaking  of  such 
the  Bonneville  Dam. 
!*uch  as  the  making  of  aluminum, 
abor,  but  use  great   amounts  of 
most  Ideal  of  these  Industries 
labor, 
ill  the  people  of  America,  so  the 
widely  as  possible.     To  put  the 
two  or   three   such  plarits.   as 
any  humanitarian  ideal   or   any 
reduce    unemployment,    and    it 
,  which  is  our  great  deaire. 
use.  It  Is  reasonable  that  15  or  20 
can  be  put  into  such  work, 
give  a  fair  amount  of  employ- 
found  Industries  up  to  5.000 
think  probably   10,000   kilowatts 


plant 


dam,  due  regard  should  be  paid 

of   the   Columbia  Gorge.     The 

Is  an  asset  that  should  be  pre- 


TABDSnCK 


at  your  gates  for  a  few  mills  wUl 

to  what  they  should  be.     Here 

wbrk  begins. 

rour  gates  is  only  a  few  mills,  but 

cents  per  kilowatt-hour — 8  or  10 

electricity  at  your  gates.    The 

e  to  house  means  small  quantl- 

of  rates  given  you  finally  will 

the  distribution  costs  as  far  as 


(15)     LONG- RANGE    PLAN 


money  tiirough  temporary  work 
plan  In  which  all  Is  (xxaxUnated 


and  in  which  each  st^^p  now  taken  would  he  a  pr^^per  step  in  the 
whole   plan. 

This  plan  can  be  simple  and  effective.  Bonneville  and  Coulee 
should  be  intertied  as  part  of  the  Columbia  syttem.  The  othrr 
plants  on  the  Columbia  River,  to  be  built  later,  would  normally 
fit  Into  this  .system. 

There  should  be  a  sv.-:tchlng  station,  probably  at  Umatilla  or 
Pa^co,  appr  .ximatel'.'  halfway  botu-cii  the  two  plants.  From 
this  switching  static  :i  a  line  wl  aid  reach  to  Boise.  From  the 
Coulee  a  line  would  i;'^  ever  to  Mi.s.soula,  Prom  Bmnevllle  a  line 
would  go  through  Portland  down  us  far  as  Eiic^ene.  This  line 
would  Join  otlier  Unas  to  be  built  when  necessary,  several  years 
later. 

That  would  tie  in  the  municipal  plants  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 
and  would  go  southward  Into  California  to  tie  later  with  the 
plants  all  down  the  coast  to  Los  Angeles. 

This  network  at  the  present  time  should  be  built  to  operat« 
at  about  287.000  volt.=:.  As  transmission  distances  Increase,  due 
to  further  developments  of  the  art.  the  great  plants  cf  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  much  more  easily  tied  over  long 
distances. 

The  Northwest  would  then  have  centers  of  distribution  at  Eru- 
gcne.  Bonneville.  Umatilla  or  Pasco.  Boi.se,  Coulee,  and  Mis.soula. 
These  points  are,  roughly,  about  125  miles  apart.  Prrm  them 
would  radiate  lines  at  110.000  volts  and  60.(X)0  volts,  arcordmg  to 
the  necessity  of  the  di.-^tncls  .served  This  wiaild  make  the  radius 
of  transmission  from  these  centers  about  65  miles. 

n.is  65  m.les  of  the  lower  voltape  lines  is  at  present  the  subject 
of  a  good  deal  of  di.-cti-sslon  as  to  whether  rates  should  be  the  .same 
ov-r  these  area.s  or  wh^ether  they  should  be  i'oi^erl  and  prices  oe 
higher  65  miles  away  than  they  would  be  closer  In.  This  is  a 
ma'ter  for  careful  study.     There  ar^-  arguments  on  both  sides. 

The  arguments  against  zoning,  givine  a  variation   In  price.--    are: 

First.  The  rate,  until  the  plant  i.s  fully  loaded,  must  be  purely 
arbitrary,  based  on  the  assun.p'.ion  tliat  at  least  a  very  large  part  cf 
the  plant  is  fully  loaded. 

Second  Both  step-up  transformers  and  step-down  transformers 
are  common  to  all  districts  and  line's  as  a  neces.'-iin.-  part  of  trans- 
mission The  cost  of  the  lines  and  the  line  loss  will  therefore  bo 
the  only  factors  that  could  enter  into  zoning  This  refers  only  to 
the  towers  and  wires  and  right-of-way 

Third  Any  attempt  to  zone  into  tlie  Coulee  district  would  only 
be  met  in  a  few  years  by  a  zonina;  aeainst  the  Bonneville  dt5rtrlct, 
since  Coulee  Is  a  much  lar^-er  plant  than  Bonneville  and  will  supply 
much  of  the  southern  di.-.tricts  after  Bonneville  is  fullv  loaded. 

Fourth  If  zoning  is  used,  it  niu.-t  be  /oned  only  by 'the  addition 
of  actual  cost,  whlcii  would  be  comparatively  small. 

Fifth  Those  closest  to  the  plant  claim  that  their  rates  should 
be  lower  on  account  oi  the»r  natural  advantages.  Against  this 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wholesale  cost  at  the  gates  w.ll 
be  only  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  what  it  will  be  In  the  home. 
Tlie  real  work  is  not  worrying  about  what  the  (ji-)vernm.cnt  price 
will  be.  but  rather,  worrying  about  the  seven-eighths  or  nlne- 
tenthb  :n  the  retail  distribution  that  the  people  themselves  must 
reduce  as  far  as  p(.issible. 

The  question  of  a  mill  or  a  frartion  cf  a  mill  cannot  make  a 
large  difference  in  the  home  The  -  nly  place  where  a  mill's  dif- 
ference would  count  IS  in  large  industry,  and  whatever  industry 
comes,  and  depends  on  the  lowest  of  rates,  will  be  close  to  the 
plant  anyway      The  reasons  given  for  zoning  are: 

First.  That  any  added  ccjsts  due  to  greater  di.stance  of  tran»- 
mission  should  be  borne  by  the  ones  served  with  the  longer  line. 

Second.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  to  zone,  and  the  human 
race  sticks  to  custom. 

There  Is  no  big  city  of  which  I  know  thit  con-ilders  the  dis- 
tance of  distribution  a  reason  for  hiw;her  price  For  Instance.  In 
Seattle,  a  point  20  miles  from  the  substation  and  on  the  oth^r  side 
of  the  city  gets  the  same  rate  as  one  living  in  the  shadow  of  the 
substation. 

There  are  other  considerations  that   enter   Into  the   question. 

For  instance,  suppose  a  very  large  load  and  a  small  load  situ- 
ated the  same  distan.  e  from  Bonneville  A  large  customer  usu- 
ally expects  a  big  diseount,  and  rightly  .so  In  most  businesses,  but 
in  the  case  of  electricity,  thf-  kilowatt -hours  are  all  made  in  tha 
same  machine  and  transmitted  over  the  same  wire,  and  in  this 
case,  for  the  same  distance. 

If  the  hours  of  u.se  per  day  ar*^  the  same,  the  large  and  small 
consumer  should  get  the  .same  price  on  the  high-tension  line. 

If,  however,  the  current  1b  furnished  on  the  low-tension  side, 
there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  price  of  the  smaller  trans- 
former per  kilowatt  of  capacity,  and  the  larger  transformers  for 
the  larce  load,  the  price  being  greater  per  kilowatt  of  the  small 
transformer,  probably  about  a  dollar  per  kilowatt. 

If,  however,  the  current  is  used  half  the  time,  that  is,  a  50- 
percent  load  factor,  each  kilowatt  will  produce  4,380  kilowatt- 
hours  a  year  The  carrying  charge  on  the  dollar  difference  at 
5  percent  will  be  5  cents.  If  we  divide  4.380  hours  of  use  Into 
the  5  cents,  the  result  is  practically  negligible. 

This  points  toward  a  much  more  uniform  rate  than  is  usually 
given,  and  will  give  the  small   communities  a  chance  to  develop. 

(16)     PERSONNEL 

Every  mail  brings  me  a  stack  of  applications  for  pcsltions  on 
the  Bonneville  staff;  in  fact,  so  great  and  so  sudden  has  been  the 
deluge  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  answer  them  until  the 
office  was  set  up,  and  they  ate  being  answered  at  the  present  time. 
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There  Is  a  very  preat  misunderstanding  In  connection  with  the 
personnel  required.  It  will  be  comparatively  very  small  Tlie 
rank  and  file,  under  the  law,  must  be  taken  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service,  and  these  mast  be  drawn  from  existing  lists 

The  powerhouse,  under  the  Bonneville  Act,  is  to  be  operated 
by  the  Armv  engineers. 

The  next  month  or  two  mtist  be  largelv  .'pent  In  searching  out 
the  power  market.  Seme  of  <he  power  market  comes  to  me  but 
I  do  not  intend  to  wait  for  it,  (3u:ck  action  will  brin-  us  rur  low- 
rates  soonest.  ^ 

The  object  of  the  Bonneville  system  Is  to  give  low  rates  to  all 
the  people,  and  every  position  in  the  personnel  of  the  office  or  field 
Will  be  what  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  work.  While  thus  mav 
not  give  a.s  m.uch  employment  as  .some  miRht  desire  it  will  m  the 
end  bring  the   greatest  success  and   benefit  all  around 

Tlie  Gnvernment  Is  trj-lng  an  expenment  this  time  in  the 
handling  of  these  large  plants,  by  appointing  one  ad.mmistrator 
with  sole  responsibility.  It  therpfore  puts  me  up  against  the  guns 
to  decide  yes  or  no  The  administrator  cannot  "paj-s  the  burk  ' 
and  all  the  mistakes  made  are  his. 

For  this  reason,  the  few  men  close  to  me  in  this  work  cannot 
be  strangers,  but  mu.xt  be  tliose  on  whom  I  can  relv  as  never 
having  been   found  wanting 

I  like  the  idea  of  a  single  administrator  Instead  of  a  board  In 
centralizing  authority,  you  centralize  responsibility,  and  vou  get 
maximum  speed  on  the  work. 

It  is  proper  that  lecislative  work  be  the  meeting  of  many  minds 
to  pa.ss  the  proper  laws,  but  on  administrative  Work,  only  one 
arch.ltect  can  design  a  building,  aud  onlv  one  builder  can  'man- 
ace  Its  construction.  You  might  ks  well  manage  everv  private 
business  with  a  boa.'d.  as  to  manage  an  electric  svstern  with  a 
board.  We  m.ight  as  well  have  a  board  at  the  head  of  ever^-  ad- 
ministrative department  of  the  Government.  You  might  as  well 
have  half  a  dozen  mayors  police  chiefs,  or  fire  chiefs  in  everv 
city 

The  .sooner  we  come  to  a  one-man  administration  In  every 
municipal  plant,   the   sc>C]ner   they   will   reach  success;. 

Fix  responsibility  on  one  n.an'and  remove  liim  if  he  does  not 
keep  faith,  and  help  him  If  he  does. 

I  appreciate  your  meeting  me  at  this  mass  meeting  as  you  have 
and  I  appreciate  your  making  the  first  meeting  nonpolftlcal  and 
nonf  actional. 

I  will  always  be  ple.a.'ied  to  speak  to  the  ciifTerent  clubs,  granges, 
and  as-soclatlons  as  far  as  po.^.-^ible  I  ;;nrerelv  hope  yoii  will  par- 
don my  Inability  to  accept  the  large  number  of  invitations  that 
have  been  e.vtended  to  me  The  rca.son  for  this  Is  becau.se  I 
wanted  to  get  the  work  started  I  will  appreciate  verv  much  a 
second  Invitation  later. 

My  great  effort  at  the  present  time  is  to  find  all  the  available 
markets,  and  correlate  them  so  as  to  know  where  the  first  tran*;- 
mlssion  lines  can  be  projected  To  this  end  I  invite  vour  support 
and  cooperation,  and  would  like  to  confer  with  the  "power  com- 
mittees from  the  various  clubs  and  organizations  to  get  vour 
wlshe<;  regarding  power  supply. 

I  would  also  appreciate  any  such  information  sent  me  indi\idu- 
ally. 


The  Roosevelt  Depre.s.sion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF    .\K\V    JKR.SKY 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  23.  1937 

Mr.  TH0MA5  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  rapid 
unintemipted  diK-line — piously  called  a  recession— the  New 
Yoik  Times  weekly  business  index  figure  for  the  week  ended 

November   13.   which  wi^s  reported   on  Sunday,  was   90,6 

against  93.7  a  ucek  earlier.  This  is  also  against  a  1937  high 
of  111  2  on  August  14. 

.'\lthough  the  record  of  this  index  does  not  extend  to 
1920-21.  it  is  certain  that  nowhere  in  our  busine.ss  history 
back  to  1920^21  was  there  ever  so  precipitant  a  business 
decline  rrccided  in  a  3-month  period  as  in  that  just  com- 
pleted. While  thiis  same  index  fell  48  points  from  the  1929 
top  to  the  1932  bottom,  it  took  3  yeaj's  to  accomplish,  or  at 
the  rate  of  16  points  annually. 

In  1937  this  buf  iness  index  has  disintegrated  over  20  points 
in  exactly  3  months.  In  the  decline  which  started  in  1929  it 
took  14  months  to  lop  ofT  the  first  20  points  in  the  business 
index.  In  the  last  20-point  drop  from  August  1931  to  August 
1932  it  took  12  montlis. 


Causes  of  and  Remedie.s  for  the  Bu-iness  Re 


cession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Xoveviber  23.  1937 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   DE\^'EY   SHORT,   OF   MI.SSOURI,    ON 

NOVEMBER   22.    191^7 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my  radio  address  over 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  network  from  Washington  on 
November  22,  1937,  as  follows: 

Today  .America  is  In  the  grip  of  another  depression— a  Roosevelt 
depression.  Dviring  the  past  2  months  inve,-;Tment  lo&^e';  agg-c- 
patmg  more  than  $.30  000,000  000  have  occurred  This  approac-^s 
in  magnitude  tl'.e  sto-'k-market  cra^h  of  1929,  Let  no  one  think 
for  a  mo.ment  that  only  the  rich  have  suffered  during  the  pa^t 
lew  weeks.  Most  of  the  losses  affected  endowments  of  schools 
churches,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  institutions  the  savings 
of  the  great  middle  cla.ss  of  Americans  invested  in  life-insurance 
companies,  and  other  sim.ilar  ivs-^ociations. 

The  causes  cf  the  present  downward  trend  of  business  however 
are  quite  aifferent  from  those  of  the  crash  cf  1929  The  first 
depression  was  due  primarily  to  the  actions  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Great  building  and  real-estate  booms,  such  as  the  one  in 
Florida,  inordinate  gambling,  and  an  orgy  of  spectilative  inven- 
mcnt  m  stocks  and  sectirities.  excessive  in-stallment  financing 
led  up  to  the  crash  of  1929.  But  the  present  crash  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  action  of  Government  in  spK^n^oring  unsound  un- 
economic, and  unconstitutional  legislation,  designed  to  help  the 
-forgotten  man,"  but   inevitably  leading  to  his  destruction 

The  h'ss  of  confidence  m  this  administration  is  due  to  the  Gov- 
ern-ment  s  borrowing,  spending,  and  taxing  program,  coupled  with 
it.s  unholy  alliance  with  unlawful  labor  racketeering  that  has 
promoted  class  warfare  and  resulted  in  the  closing  of  factories  and 
the  addition  cf  more  men  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  This 
confidence  will  not  and  cannot  be  restored  until  we  rea.se  Govern- 
ment dictation,  regulation,  and  competition  with  private  en'e"- 
prl.se 

Even  the  President  cf  the  United  Stat/=^  n^w  realizes  the  pre- 
carious predicament  we  are  m.  for  in  his  message  to  the  special 
session  of  Congre.ss  which  convened  last  Mcndav  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted i  "Since  your  adjournment  in  August  there  has  been  a 
marked  recession  in  industrial  production  and  indu-trial  pur- 
chases." Perhaps  "we  planned  it  that  way,"  And  wh'le  he  went 
on  to  say.  "The  present  decline  has  not  reached  serious  propor- 
tions." he  continued,  "but  it  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
national  income,  and  that  is  a  matter  cf  definite  concern,  •'" 

Due  to  the  excessive  spending  of  the  present  administration  and 
the  incompetency  and  inefficiency  of  manv  of  its  agencie-s  this 
Nation  is  now  bogged  down  in  the  quagmire  of  deficits  and  debts- 
and  after  this  administration  ha-s  done  ever^•thing  to  destrov  pri- 
vate business  a  wailmg  cry  goes  up  for  bu.sines5  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Government,  "Obv;ou--ly,"  savs  the  President,  "an  imme- 
diate task  IS  to  try  to  Increase  the  use"  of  private  capital  to  create 
employment,"  Many  of  us  rejoice  that  at  last,  aftfr  a  4-vear  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  New  Deal  to  kill  private  enterprise,  the 
chief  New  Dealer  has  discovered  that  business  must  support  gov- 
ernment and  that  government  cannot  support  bu.siness.  We  agree 
with  the  President  that  "the  ultimate  answer  to  the  conditions  of 
today  IS  a  cordial  and  con.'ident  cooperation  not  only  between 
governm.ent  and  every  kind  of  citizen,  but  also  between  everv-  kind 
of  citizen  and  his  Government"  TIil^,  however,  is  Just  the' thing 
we  have  not  had,  because  when  government  destroys  the  profit 
motive  it  kills  private  initiative  and  cuts  the  nerve  of'progress.  It 
"kills  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eg-rs,"  What  incentive  is 
there  to  work  and  save  when  one  knows  that  his  earnings  will  be 
confiscated  m  taxes''  Why  build  a  business  when  forced  to  take 
orders  from  some  distant  bureaucrat  that  will  destroy  it?  When 
will  this  government  by  remote  control  cease? 

Right  now  the  President  is  asking  Congress  to  pass  a  wage  and 
hour  bill  which  will  concentrate  more  power  in  a  Federal  board 
set  up  by  him  in  Washington  to  dictate  hours  and  wages:  this 
never  has  and  never  can  work  in  a  free  democracy  Because  a 
board  appointed  by  the  President  would  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  both  labor  and  industry;  capital  is  not  going  to  make 
investments  or  expand  exist mg  plants  'when  Government  regula- 
tions amount  to  strangulation.  The  admanistration  also  wants  a 
farm  bill  that  will  impose  compulsory  control  upon  the  American 
farmer,  robbing  him  of  his  freedom  of  action  and  stifling  his 
enterprise.     This  farm  bill  will  only  farm  the  farmer. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGKESSIOXAL  RECORD 


Aeair.,  Mr    Rocscvt-It  TX'aii" 
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ported   that   the    President    w 
executives,  seeking  an  agreerti 
lrive?tm.ents.  in.  order  to  get  i 
expand  their  business.     But 
cooperated   with   the   utilities 
lished  a  T.  V.  A.  to  construct 
have  destroyed  private  utiliti 
tion  will  cost  the  taxpayers  ot 
Latpr.   Secretary  Ickes  made 
percent  of  the  cost  of  munlc 
the   remainder   of   the   money 
Interest  to  cripple  the  efEcicn::y, 
end  to  destroy  existing  priva  ely 
Ing  company  bill  with  Its  ' 
embarrassed    this    great    privfc 
final  blow  is  being  struck;  Cop 
Ing  this  Nation  with  public 
regulation,   managed  by   pollti 
to  destroy  the  private  utilitle* 

This   industry,  long  under- equ 
lnve:=tments   when   they   kno 
etroyed    by  competing  compan 
In    1923    to    1930    the    private 
$800,000,000  per  annum  on 
000.000.     If  the  private  utilit 
250.000  employees  will  be 
nual  revenue  will  be  lost  to 
invested  by  more  than  4.000. 
destroyed.     The   sad   experiei^ce 
private  enterprise   has   been 
with   destruction   by   Govem^n 
the  point  of  confiscation  in 

Residential   construction   l£ 
has   ceased  to   expand   becaupe 
reasonable   profits.     In    1925 
37  States  averaged   $225,000 
the  figure  was  only  $73,000. 
Tugwelltowns.  and  other 
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eral    Government.     This    con- 
punitive  National  Labor 
and  worries   of  private  empl 
Industrial    disputes,   we    hav 
troubles  than  we  had  before 

Added    to   Government    r 
labor  disputes  Is  the  au-ful 
corporations  in  the  form  of 
profits  tax.    More  than  a  mas; 
some   of   the    ill-considered, 
passed  by  a  spineless  Congreis 
Istration  during  the  past  few 
feature  of  the  Revenue  Act 
legislation.     Before   Its 
would  work  out  Just  as 
but  it  was  rushed  through 
my  listeners  may  recall  that 
ference  committee  which 
excluded  from  some  of  the 
and  they  refused   to  sign 
floor  of  the  House  that  neith, 
except  a  few  majority  leaders 
tained  prior  to  the  time  the 
the  bulk  of  mail  received  by 
Eists  of  letters  from 
complete  failure  of  thls'prlnc 

Even  the  prompt  repeal  of 
not  immediately  give  con 
first  step  In  the  right  directidn 
the  past,  and  most  businessm  ; 
desire  for  cooperation,  becausn 
Istration  during  the  past  5  y( 
leftist  advisers  have  changed 
If  any  measure  of  recovery 
dlately  fall  upon  those  who 
ehsill  have  another  dose  of 

The  greatest  demand  and 
special   session   of   Congress 
pieces  of  legislation   which 
each   one  of   which   would 
of   a  single   Individual;    recal 
from   abroad;    ^ive    American;; 
to  become  embroiled   in   any 
repeal   the  tax  on   capital   g 
would  free  business  from  th 
allow    corporations,    both    1 
Investments   in   plant    imp 
demand    for   capital    good.s. 
assure  the   employer  a  reason 
afford   work  for  the  unem_ 

It  Is  now  evident  that  the 
business  has  utterly  failed 
we  have  enjoyed  has  been  du 
of  borrowed  money  that  has 
The  day  of  reckoning  at  las 
President  If  he  "planned  It 


to  set  lip  s.x  more  regional  T.  V.  A.'s 
:  is  decided  by  our  courts.     It  is  re- 
ill  soon   confvr   with    public-utilities 
nt  on  the  fair  valuation  of  utility 
he  public  utilities  of  our  country  to 
how   has  the   present   administration 
of  our   country?     First,  they  estab- 
dams  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  which 
;s  !n  that  region — and  the  consti'uc- 
this  Nation  more  than  •1600.000,000. 
grants  and   gifts  to  towns  up   to   45 
pal  steam-gfnerating  plants,  loardng 
to  the   municipalities   at   4-pprcent 
the  growth,  'he  cr^^dit,  and  in  the 
owned  utiliti'-^s.     Later  the  hold- 
4eath  sentence"  further  crippled   and 
te    industry.     Now.    the    fourth    and 
:igress  is  asked  to  pass  a  bill  blanket- 
power  companies   under   Givcrnrrent 
clans   who   are   willing   and   anxious 
of  this  country. 

ipped,  hesitates   to   make  further 
in   advance   that   they  will    be   de- 
les  subsidized   by   the   Government 
utilities    of    this    Nation    averaged 
w  construction;   in   1936  only  $275,- 
es  are  thus  destroyed,  many  of  tneir 
n  out  of  work,  $250,000  000   in  an- 
Govemment,  and  the  $12,000,000  000 
.1^00  average  Americans  will  be  largely 
of  this   one   industry    shows   how 
seriously    crippled   and    Is    threatened 
ent   competition,  which    taxes   it   to 
oHer  to  support  government  itself. 
another    important    industry   wliich 
it    can  no   longer   rest    assured  of 
to    1928   residential    construction    in 
per  month,   while  in  August    1937 
dUii',  no  doubt,  to  the  Greenbelts, 
iment  stations  financed  by  the  Fed- 
petition    is    serious    enough,    bu*    the 
Board  has  added  to  the  problems 
yers.     Established   in   order   to  sf  ttle 
had    many    more    strikes    and    labor 
;he  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act, 
ation,    dictation,    competition,    and 
burden  of  taxation  now  resting  upon 
the  capital-gains   and   undistribu:ed- 
of  new  legislation,  we  need  to  reooal 
Il-advised    legislation   that   has    ti^'en 
under  the  whiplash  of  the  adniin- 
years.     The  imdistributed-profits-tax 
of  1936  is   a  perfect  example  of  such 
ample   warning   was  given   that   it 
and  uneconcmically  as  it  has; 
administration  stalwarts.     Som'^  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  con- 
wrote   the   bill   as   passed   were 
executive   sessions   of   the   committee. 
conference   report,    stating    on    the 
they  nor  the  Members  of  Congress, 
knew  what  provisions  the  bill  con- 
were  obliged  to  vote  on  it.     Today 
;very  Senator  and  Congressm.an  ron- 
and  businessmen  evidencing  the 
pie  of  taxation. 

the  undistributed-profits  tax  would 

:e  to  business:   it  would  be  but  the 

We  can  judge  the  future  only  by 

n  are  v/ary  of  the  President  s  avowed 

of  the  open  hostility  of  the  admin- 

^s.     No  one  believes  that  he  and  his 

in  their  objectives;    all  surmise  that 

brought   about,  the   ax  will   imme- 

ave  helped  to  bring  it  about  and  we 

"rleform." 

the  most  Important  thing  that  this 

4an   do   would   be  to   forget  the   four 

President  demands  that   we  pa.ss, 

centrate   more  power   in  the  hands 

our   roving  ambassador.   Mr.    D.^vis. 

absolute   assurance   that    we   refu'^e 

foreign   war;    and   then   immediatelv 

and   undistributed   profit^;      Thi.s 

;  shackles  that   now  ensla'/e   it.  and 

and    small,    to    make    additional 

ment    and   expansion,    increase    the 

uild    up    reserves    for    a    rainy    day, 

able  profit   on   his   investment,   and 
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its   ptirpose.   that   what   prosperity 

:  to  pump-priming  and  the  spending 

placed  a  mortgage  upon  our  future. 

has  arrived,  and  we  might  ask  the 
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EXTENSION  OV  KKMAKK3 

OF 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GEORGIA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Novrviber  23.  1937 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  THE  EXECUTFVE  COMMITTEE  OF  TIIE 
N.XTION'.AL  COOPEIi.MIVE  COUNCIL.  BY  NATIONAL  COOP- 
EfiATIVE  MIL,K  PKODUCEICo'  !•  EDEP.ATION.  AND  BY  THE 
NATIONAL   uH.'VNC-.E 


Mr.   COX      Mr    Speaker,   undrr  the   leave  to  extend  my 

remark^  in  thf"  Record  I  include  th.'  following: 

Resolu'mn  on  th*'  labor-standards  bill  adopted  bv  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Cooperative  Council.  November  8,  1937 

While  we  azvff  with  thoee  farslghl-ed  labor  leaders  who  believe 
that  the  Black-Connery  v,  age-hour  b.ll  will  harm  and  not  help 
wage  earners,  we  oppose  it  for  two  other  rea.sons. 

We  oppose  It  because  of  the  large  Increase  in  farmers'  produc- 
tion and  distribution  costs  that  must  Inevltablv  result  If  it  he- 
comes  la'.v  We  protest  against  }i<i-.  i;.g  th«  >e  aiiditloniil  burdens 
placed  upon  farmers. 

We  al.so  oppose  it  for  the  reason  th  tt  If  enacted  Int'i  law  it 
will  be  a  long  step  away  from  a  governr.ieir.  by  law  and  toward  a 
government  by  men. 

Stating  the  subject  brcadly.  governments  of  the  world  are  today 
divided  into  two  classes:  one  class  being  those  governed  l.iy  law. 
tlio  ether  that  of  thr>PO  eoverned  bv  men. 

Of  those  governed  by  men  Russia.  Germany,  and  Italy  are  out- 
standm-:  examples  Of  those  governed  by  law.  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  are  outstanding  examples 

Tiie  bill  creates  a  board  of  five  humans,  as  yet  unnamr<l  who 
ar*'  vested  with  despotic  power  over  all  n  mmerce  and  industry, 
and  the  millions  of  citizens  engaged  ther<>in. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  board  is  authorized  to  throw 
Into  the  discard  rules  of  evidence  that  have  been  evolved  from 
experience'  during  the  ages  while  the  door  to  relief  by  the  cnurLs 
is  closed  and  l<x:ked.  Tlie  board  can  prefer  one  commercial  or 
indii.>trial  concern  to  another  and  can  prefer  one  locality  to 
another,  the  final  result  being  to  make  cmmercial  and  Indus- 
trial concerns  subservient  to  a  Government  bureau  in  Washington. 

This  spells  a  L'ovtmment  by  men  and  not  a  government  by  law. 
It  violates  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  the  spirit  is  its  life. 

Wc  urge  deffat  of  the  bill. 


Resolution  adopted  bv  Na'innal  Cooperat'.ve  Milk  Producers* 
F  derution.   N^-vcmber  3.    1937 

The  proposed  ware  and  hour  bill,  now  pending  In  the  Hou.se  of 
Pepre'^e:  ti.'ive'-  is,  in  the  opinion  of  our  federation,  detrimental 
to  the  ••Vf-'lfar''  -  f  agriculture  and  labor  The  bill  proposes  to  set 
up  a  Federal  board  of  five  men  with  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry.  The  delegation  of  such  auto- 
cratic powers  to  any  group  of  men  in  America  is  contrary  to  the 
concept   of  democratic  government 

We  therefore  urtrc  the  House  of  Representatives  to  defeat  this 
proposed   legislation. 


Resolution  uiianimously  adopted  at  the  Seventy-first  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Natioii.il  Grunge,  held  at  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  November 
10-18.  1937 

Whereas  the  Black-Connery  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  last 
session  of  CongTe"5s.  and  now  pending  in  the  House.  Is  objection- 
able for  tb.e  following  reasons: 

1.  Because  it  would  increase  the  price  of  commodities  that 
farmers  must  buy  without  containing  any  provision  for  placing 
farm  conunudities  on  the  same  price  level,  thereby  destroying  any 
possibility  of  achieving  price  parity  as  between  agrlctilture  and 
indii.stry: 

2.  Becaiisc  iU  enactment  would  make  it  virtually  Impossible  for 
the  farmfr  to  secure  hired  help  at  wages  within  his  reach; 

3.  Because  it  would  encotirage  emplovers  to  install  more  labor- 
saving  machinery  in  their  efforts  to  keep  down  coets  of  production. 
thereby  throwing  nv;re  people  out  of  employment; 

4  Because  it  would  manifestly  be  us«'le.ss  for  us  to  fix  a  minimum 
wage  of  40  cents  an  hour,  with  a  m.a.xlmum  of  40  hours  a  week, 
while  permitting  Imports  from  i-ountries  where,  In  some  Instances, 
the  K-un^;  wage  is  as  low  as  from  3  to  5  cents  an  hotir; 

5.  Because  those  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  when 
any  particul.ir  indu.'^try  could  not  meet  the  requirements  Imposed 
by  the  proposed  Labor  Standards  Board  would  become  a  burden 
upon  the  public  relief  rolls:   and 

6.  Becau.-^  it  would  be  unwise  to  give  an  appointive  board  of 
five  m.en  su^-h  power  over  all  the  industries  affecting  interstate 
com.mfr"e     Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Grange  urges  Congress  to  defeat  this 
proposed  legislation  or  any  aimilar  substitute  that  may  be  offered. 
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Stock  Exchanp^cs  and  Their  Opeiations 

E.XTEXSIoy  OF  REMARKS 


op 


HON.  FRANCIS  T.  M ALONE Y 

"V  CO.VXErTirr  r 

IX  THE  SENATE  OE  THE   IMTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  24   ^Irgislative  day  of  Tuesday. 

Xuiernhcr  16  > .  1937 


BTATE^rE^•T  BY  C  HAIRM.-\N  WILLIAM  O    DOUGLAS    SECL-RITIES 
A.VD  EXCH.VNGE  COMMISSION.  NOVEMBt^-a.   193? 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Prc^idont.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  m.sertPd  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  mter.?sting  statement  L'^.'^urd  vesterday  by  Cha  r- 
man  William  O  Dougla.-.  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Comm;.s.sion.  making  a  reference  to  stock  exchange^  and 
stock-exchange  operations. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  .statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  ;n  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Tins  Commlsslor.  ha.';  reached  a  point  in  its  administrative  devel- 
cpm.ent  Nvhr.re  it  has  become  Imperative  that  an  earlv  deciMon 
upon  the  future  oourse  of  our  relations  with  national"  secur-es 
exchanges  be  reached  That  decisi.:>n.  cf  course,  rests  between 
either  a  continuation  (perhaps  even  an  e.xten-ion)  of  the  nast 
policy  cfleavmc  to  the  rxchani^es  mt.ch  of  the  regulation  of  their 
oun  business,  or  an  Immediate  and  m.ore  pervasive  administration 
dirPctly  by  the  CDmmis.s,on  of  all  pha.'-es  of  exchanre  buslne^S 
coming  withm  the  purview  of  the  Serurities  Exchan^-e  Act  of  1934 

Ideally,  of  course,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  all  national  se- 
curitips  exchanges  so  orcanizrd  and  so  imbued  with  the  nublic 
interest  that  it  would  be  pos.<=ib!e  and  even  desirable  to  entrust  to 
them  a  great  deal  of  the  actual  recu!at{<,n  and  c nfomement  w^h-n 
their  own  heUJ.  leaving  the  Government  free  to  perform  a  suwr- 
vlsory  or  rr.-dual  role.  It  is  my  belief  that  local  .self-government 
in  the  lieht  r,f  local  conditions  should  be  possible  and  could  be 
hu'h!>  efliracious  ^vlthln  the  meaning  cf  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  act.  ^ 

At  the  pre.-ent  tnie,  however.  I  have  doubts  as  to  the  desi-abilitv 
frnm  the  standpoint  of  the  public  Interest,  cf  a-s^iL-nmc-  to  ex- 
changes such  a  vial  role  in  the  Nation's  economic  affairs  before 
thev  adopt  programs  of  action  designed  to  justify  thoir  evistence 
solely  upon  their  value  a.s  public  market  places  I  have'alwavs 
regarded  the  cxchances  as  the  .scales  upon  which  that  great 
national  resource.  :nvested  capital,  is  weighed  and  cvalued  Scales 
of  such  importance  must  be  tamperproof.  with  no  concealed 
spriiiL's— and  there  must  be  no  laying  on  i.f  hands.  Such  .scales 
must  not  be  utilhed  by  the  inside  few  to  tlie  detriment  of  the 
out.sKle  many.  The  importance  of  keeping  them  free  from  those 
elements  which  hnve  in  the  past  tended  to  distort  their  balance 
seems  obvious.  Fu-thermore,  they  frequentlv  become  eenerators  of 
storms  on  the  one  hand  or  of  intoxicating  "overconfldence  on  ""the 
other,  which  caus<'  grave  dislocations  in  unrelated  parts  of  o-or 
er,,nomy  Such  an  important  instrument  in  our  economic  welfare 
afTec  ted  as  it  is  with  so  vital  a  public  interest,  must  be  surrounded 
bv  adequate  safegt:ards.  Yet  it  is  al.so  obvious  that  ."^uch  restric- 
tions must  be  consistent  With  the  profit  motive,  which  In 'final 
anah-Ms  is  and  must  remain  the  driving  force  in  our  economv 

For  the«e  reason.-;  it  seems  imperative  at  this  time  to  reapbraice 
the  traditional  methods  of  exchange  administration  The  evolu- 
tion of  exchanges  has  been  from  small  groups  of  traders  and 
brokers,  to  small  private  membershiji  associations,  to  creat  public 
market  places.  Tl  eir  public  aspects  have  come  more  and  more 
into  the  ascendency.  It  is  essential  that  their  organization  keep 
pace  with  that  evolution.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Operating  as  private-membership  associations,  exchanges  have 
always  adminictereJ  their  affairs  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
private  clubs.  For  a  business  so  \ested  with  the  public  interest 
this  traditional  method  has  become  archaic.  The  ta-,k  of  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  large  exchanges  lespeciallv  th"  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  I  has  beccme  too  engrossing  for  those  who  mvist  also  run 
their  own  buslnes.s.^s  And  it  may  al.so  be  that  there  would  he 
grea.er  public  confidence  in  exchanges  (and  the  prices  made  there- 
on) which  recoguiied  that  their  management  should  not  be  in 
t.ie  hands  of  profe,>,sional  traders  but  in  fact,  as  well  as  nominallv 
in  Charge  of  tho.se  \vho  have  a  clearer  public  responsibility.  "  '    i 

As  is  well  known,  the  Commission  lias  in  the  past  made  a  prac- 
tice of  permitting  the  exchaners  to  adopt  as  their  own  the  rules 
governing  the  trading  practices  of  their  members.  Tlus  method 
ap5:)eared  to  have  two  distinct  advantages:  First,  it  would  permit 
the  necessary  elafiti.;ity  required  because  of  varjing  conditions  on 
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the  varlou.s  exchanges:  and.  second,  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
Laving  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members.     It  was  thcueht  that 

mem"ma?hln°'erf '  w '"  ''''''  °'  '^^^  ^'"''"^^  establish^^nforce! 
rio^L  i^^"^^-     ^^  """^  encouraged  in  this  belief  bv  the  ex- 

t  v^l^'-.r'^.'^T'f ''"^"'^y  "°^  °"ly  '"^^^^d  exchange  represenla- 
went  enti?e1v  tho'^f  '^^'"'  '"  ^^^^  particular  matters,  but  fore- 
r,f.v,  r^  f}^  the  adoption  of  any  rules  of  our  own  in  governinf? 
such  practices.     The   net   result   is  that   of   all   the   rules   noN?  In 

S'LT?oric"ltoc-^  r^'"^  '''''''''''  ^"^  practices  ofmemtSrs  S 
the  Nev.  York  StocK  Exchange,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 

?iis  IdSntiSn  bT'th^p'"^^"^^^'  "^"P^-^  ^^'  '''''  commission  ™e 
tnis  adoption  b\  the  exchange  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Tom 

mission  but  only  after  full  consultation  with  the  ?xchanL  And 
m  no  case  where  the  exchange  refused  to  act  did  the  Commls^lSn 
promulgate  its  own  rule  In  short,  all  of  thorn  are  the  Sa?e?5 
rules,  enforceable  primarily  bv  it.  excnange  s 

That  raises  the  question,  which  I  have  previously  indicated    a* 
n  r';;^''^"  ''''  exchanges  have   equipped  themselves  to  ccntint" 
in  this    mportant  role  and  to  be  entrusted  with  even  greater  r^! 
sponsibilities  in  this  direction.     A  vigilant.  vigcTous  Vnd  ftill  t-me 

eSn'mre"'m"n  T"''''^  regulatory 'obligations  is  es?enti^  1:  bu? 
e\en  more  important  is  a  progressive  assault  upon  the  roots  of 
practices  which  make  many  of  these  rules  necessary  That Tsiu^t 
can  be  a  joint  venture  of  the  Commission  and  the  exchange^^d 
It  IS  my  hope  that  it  will  be  exactly  that  «-xi<»ubes.— ana 

Any   realistic   approach   to  the   problems   confronting   exchanges 
must  soon  meet  the  question  as  t^  whether  the  exchSigel  shJuld 

InTSn  'ar^e'?he^'.  '  i"''^^^^^  '°^  ''''''  ^''^^'  huge  i^i^^'SershTps 
xn  snort,  are  the  cxchpn'^rs  1*^0,1, ntin'r  tr^  <  «^  *  '^ 

r-v 1  J        vAi.iic.ii_,Ls  a..enipiing  to  feed  too  many  mouths'' 

TJe  prolonged  periods  of  great  activity  in  the  late  twenties  Sov  ded 

an  income  suffinent  perhaps  to  justify  a  25-percent  Increase  in  the 

membership    of    the    New    York    Stock    Exchange.      But^he    vas? 

cuunges  Which  have  occurred  are  well  known.     Not  only  waL  tJeS 

a   normal   shrinkage   m   volume   as   the   national  VpecufatTS  fev^ 

diea  down,   but  a  ven-  ."substantial  portion  of  tradiL  act  vnyVthe 

k.nd  that   bred   more  activity)    was  wiped  away  forever    we  hoi 

when  marupulaticn  wa.^  outlawed.     But  the  principl    overhead ^f 

thp    exchanges-their    membership-has    never    been    reduced      ?[ 

may  be  thai,  until  such  a  deflation  occurs,  th^re  w  11  aU^ys  be  a 

substantial  cb.ctacle  m  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  Tecon' mme  tht 

exchanges   as   public   marke^   places.     Certainly   that  kind   of  eco! 

fTciS  Sfr^e'^  rhe\'-'''\ '7'""^-^  '"  "^^  ^'"^^^"^^  of  r^alfsm'm 
lacing  squares   the  auvent  of  governmental  regulation 

Tlie  problem  of  the  permissible  field  cf  operation  of  the  p-o- 
fe.ssional  trading  member  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  for  hi  ow.i 
account  Is  one  which  has  lone  pressed  for  solution  The  exaJ- 
fn^'fLfJ^^^'  -^'^  interests  of  the  floor  trader  become  mimical 
to  that  of  the  general  public  is  the  subject  of  widely  divergent 
points  of  View,  but  there  is  .-abstantial  agreement  that  over  a  lone 

iu'e  A°nv''r*'m'''^'°'^'  ^•^^"'  ^'"^^^^^^^  ''^''  "^^  been  coexSS! 
;  '^  ,t  ^^  ^tudy  of  our  markets  over  the  pa.st  25  years  will  reveal 
that  there  h,a.s  always  been  present  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of 
the  proie.'-.-onal  trader  to  accentuate  a  declmine  markpt  bv  selline 
short  for  speculative  profit  at  a  time  when  public  distress  adds 
a  factor  of  demoralization.  That  such  activity  has  not  died  out 
with  the  advent  of  the  act  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the 
figures  lately  as-sembled  by  the  New  York  Stock  Evrhanee  co  - 
ccrning  trading  In  five  leading  stocks  dur.ng  a  recent  period  of 
abnormal   activity.  ^   h^x^.u   ui 

Thc.=e  statistics  sliow  us  that  during  the  period  under  study 
mem.Dcrs  effected  for  their  own  accounts  about  30  percent  of  all 
transactions  m  these  stocks  on  the  exchange.  This  fi-nire  when 
compared  with  that  of  21  percent  for  similar  tradmg  bv  members 
in  all  stocks  during  the  period,  indicates  a  ftirther ~pr6blem— the 
apparent  excess  of  professional  attention  to  the  active  stocks  with 
a  corresponding  neglect  of  the  inactive  issues.  Furthermore  In 
spite  of  the  recent  adoption  by  the  two  leading  exchanges  of  rules 
covering  member  trading,  the  proportionate  position  of  the  pro- 
fessional m  the  market  has  remained  more  or  less  con'=tant  for 
mere  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  proper  leadjustment  of  ex^-hange  trading  practices  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  cannot  overlook  the  problem  of  the  spe- 
ciaiist.  To  point  to  only  two  or  three  significant  Instances  In 
our  market  studies  which  are  by  no  means  exceptional— on  Sep- 
tember 7  and  10  of  this  year.  2  days  of  spectacular  price  losses 
members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  m  general,  and  more 
particularly  the  specialists,  were  heavy  .'-ellers  on  the  deci'ne  On 
September  7.  when  the  indust-ial  averace  declined  8  14  and  the 
total  volume  of  trading  was  1.870.000  share.-,  tiie  record  of  the 
mem.bers  w.as  as  follows: 


Bought. 
Sold 


Balance. 


Specialists 


176.300 
219.  .SOO 


-43,  2iXt 


Other 

meTnb<>rs 

on  the 

floor 


n.'.  600 
129,300 


Memliers 

off  the 

floor 


67.105 
107.775 


-33.700 


-40,  C70 
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On   September    10,   r>-hen    t 
and  the  lurn-over  was  2.320 


too 


5<.;M 


Balance. 


contrast 


erti 


In  the  same  period.  In 

■when  prices  recovered  sllghtlr 

ticularly  the  specialists,  bou 
Another    period    of    widely 
story.     On  October  18.  when 
In  a  3.230. 000-share  m?rket.  w 
specialist  playing  a  vital  role 


to  those  2  dEiys.  on  September  11, 

each  of  these  member  groups,  par- 

hcavily  on  balance. 

fluctuating    markets    tell.?    the    same 

;he  largest  decline  of  the  year  occurred 

see  the  floor  groups,  particularly  the 


Boiieht. 

HiA-L... 


H-iIinfi» 


And  with  th«»  volume  »f,  7 
prcmtAincfti  wrmktu^tt*  contin 
*«ffy   »hnrp   rally    wiDjnu   out 
k»Mr«,  wc  *««  the  tolio^inti: 


2  ►0  000  •harr-*  on  Of-tofjrr  lf»   v,t)««?i  'h^* 

tj^U  until  utyiut  11  tt   ni  .  tin\',->.f\  by  a 

tt   gT*!n:    pi»rt   Hi    Hm'   prr.  .r;u?,    Ua>  n 


Bought 

Sold 


Bihince. 


accc  un 
proce  3s 


These  figures  serve  only  to 
cated  repeatedly  m  our  studies 
Ing  for  their  own  account — p; 
ate  the  daily  price  fluctuationi  i 
severity. 

The  force  of  this  trading 
Exchange  for  their  own 

In  another  study  now  In  ^ 

days  between  August  16  and 
alone  accounted  for  16  percen 
Steel  common  and  12  member  i 
Motors  common.     Here  we  se; 
to  concentrate  their   activltle^ 
market  leaders — stocks  the 
have  a  tremendoiis  effect  upon 

The  most  arresting  data 
Exchange   study,    however, 
that  short  selling  represented 
trading  In  one  of  these  mai 
quarter  of  the  trading  In  all 
cent,  or  almost  half  of  the 
done  by  members  for  their 
tutes  an  excellent  example  of 
problems  with  which  the 
faced.     In  fact,   these  flgxires 
validity  of  the  common 
and  the  floor  trader  is  . 
influence  on  the  market.' and 
bers  of  the  public  who  enter 
there   is  such   an   enormous 
800,000  small  traders  but  10 
essential  that  no  element  of 
that  all  such  elements  be 

One  of  the  most  Important 
time  grows  out  of  the  great 
buying  and  selling.     This  typ^ 
represent  the  activity  of  the 
where  it  now  averages  up  to  2 
of  transactions  on  the  New 
how  to  transmit  accurately 
market  in  which  the  unit  of 
on  the  ticker — is  100-share  or 

For  the  past  year  or  so  the  . 
customers  have  averaged  from 
on  the  New  York  S*cck  Exchari." 
Bhows    that    odd-let    cnstome 
whole  of  1935  and  hav?  been 
recent  decline.     Yet.  it  rests  ; 
as  to   whether  or   not   these 
sales  are  passed  on  the  maris 


e   same   average  declined   8  32   points 
shares,  the  record  was : 


-;.ec;.i..sts 


Othor 

on  the 
llt'or 


Mpmh>prs 

olT  ;ho 
fluor 


3 1.x  420 

272.  a\0 

-'•7. :!') 


ii».  rix) 

17ij.  620 


W,    1"!" 

92,000 


-  i'"'.  92 


-S.S30 


Specialist 


2 VI.  «l4r 


OthT 
on  th.'  i!(..;r 


-  C«,  100 


-«l,«00 


fortify  further  the  conclusion  Indt- 

that  members  of  the  exchange  trad- 

p4rticularly  the  specialist.<^— rather  cre- 

or  else  contribute  materially  to  their 


Dy 


price 


cor  ipiled 
concern 


market 


entire 

OW"  \ 


Nev 


assertion 
Justif  ed 


m.embers  of   the   New  York   Stock 

ts   is  even  more   clearly   indicated 

by  the  Commission.     In  35  trading 

September  25  this  year  20  members 

of  the  total  trading  in  United  States 

accounted  for  13  percent  in  General 

how  extensively  the  members  tend 

in   the  stocks   which   are   so-called 

movements  in  which  undoubtedly 

the  general  trend  of  prices. 

in  the  recent  New  York  Stock 

short   selling.     It    Is   revealed 

as  much  as  31  percent  of  the  total 

leaders  and  constituted  almost  a 

ive^ stocks.     Of  this  amount.  46  per- 

*■'"  volume  of  short  sales,  was  that 

account.     This  striking  fact  consti- 

the  nattire  of  some  of  the  particular 

1  York  Stock  Exchange   is  presently 

as  a  group  are   a  challenge  to  the 

"  that  the  existence  of  the  specialist 

on  the  basis  of  their  stabilizing 

their  resultant  benefits  to  the  mem- 

the  market.    In  a  market  in  which 

public    Interest— In   which   not    only 

(00,000  Investors  have  a  stake — it  is 

1he  casino  be  allowed  to  Intrude  and 

obliterated. 

public  considerations  at  the  present 

Increase,  in  recent  years,  in  odd -lot 

^  of  trading,  generally  considered   to 

little   investor,   has  reached   a  point 

percent  of  the  total  reported  volume 

Yijrk  Stock  Exchange.     Th*j  problem  is 

e   net   effects  of   this   activity  to   a 

trading— the  only  thing  that  appears 

'■ound  lots. 

ual  purcha-set;  and  sales  bv  orid-'ot 

16  to  21  perc^'nt  of  the  total  volume 

ie.     The  record  of  these  transactions 

were    selling    durin?    almost    the 

yini,'  hpavily  on  th-_-  balanc"  in  the 

Ipcst  entirely  with  the  odd-lot  dealer 

pcrtant   balances  of  purcha^p.3   or 

et.     The   odd-lot   dealer   may,   if   he 


act 


IS 

t  U-. 


.-'(^Xl/.et 

u'.i  the 
J!     ,f 

32'i.  310 
2f.7,  MM 

74U.  IIW 

^W..  Hj" 

-rOl.'jOO 

wishes,  fiU  the  order  fr^m  hi--  own  inventorlc-.  He  dors  not 
always  have  to  go  into  the  market  to  biiv  or  sell,  and  there  are 
times  when  he  does  not  and  when.  If  he  had,  there  mmlit  havo 
been  a  beneficial  effect  on  tlie  market 

There  were  crucial  points  in  the  movement  of  prices  rorrr.tly 
where  odd-lot  dealers  failed  to  pass  on  to  the  round-lot  mnrkrt  a 
substantial  part  of  the  support  whi^h  thfir  ru  'oiners'  purrha.'vs 
might  have  afforded.  For  example,  on  Septeinb<  r  13.  14.  and  15. 
when  odd-lot  customers'  purchases  exceeded  tlKir  =u!e^  bv  316,000 
shares,  odd-lot  dealers  in  turn  bought  only  216.000  shares  in  thi-; 
round-lot  market,  and  supplied  some  100  000  shares  from  thnr 
own  positions.  Again,  on  October  20,  when  odd-lot  cu.-ionicr.s 
bought  570.000  shares  more  than  they  sold,  odd-lot  dralcn;  in  their 
turn  bought  only  328.000  shares  on  balance  in  the  round-lot; 
market,  supplying  242,000  shares  from  their  own  positions.  While 
some  part  of  this  balance  undoubtedly  wa.-;  necessiirily  supplie.l 
from  dealers'  positions  because  positions  In  individtial  issues  fa:led 
to  total  a  full  lot,  nevertheless,  the  extent  to  which  offsettir^-  imr- 
chases  were  withheld  from  the  round-lot  ma'k't  seems  c'.-arly  to 
Indicate  that  dealers  in  part  were  takim:  advantage  of  their  odd-lot 
customers'  buying  to  reduce  their  own  lent;  positions  or  incrf.use 
their  short  positions  in  some  stocks. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  are  exceptional  case<?,  but  the  fart 
icmains  that  on  the  3  days  clud  In  S«-[)t(  inber  the  odd-lot  txxs- 
tomer  wa.-?  dl.ffranchl.vd  to  the  extent  of  nearly  c^ne-third  of  the 
net  balance  of  his  buying  over  hi*  selllntr— the  orlv  part  whirh 
could  have  contributed  to  the  'rf-nd  of  f>rlrri*-  -and  thnt  on  Ono- 
ber  20  over  42  percent  of  the  nft  N.,a:.r(  of  his  v..uq  were  not 
counted  And  rvrn  under  norm  i;  r  .'  ;••.  'anrf  •.  d.iv  in  ar.i!  ,',iy 
out,  the  d'alrr  hold.*  hundreds  and  ■u,^n^■^  .u-.'-i.  ihou'tind'-.  ol  onar*'; 
of  public  ctiitT%  In  individual  tMu<  a  Ahiliy  ouif.itU;  of  th-  ummw 
current  of  prJ-ca. 

Thi«  condilJon  rmpha«l/««  the  acut^  n.  •»  i.t  the  prol/Wm  >>:  j,/r* 
th-^  bi:Vf,H'  u(\  •clJlniC  of  thl«  lmp<  f'.»i.i  ,  M-up  of  i.tjiaii  jnv(  x.,t.: 
f    i  '"  '•        r  .(XfTn  U  U)  b«'  iC\'</t-u  \U:  ;  r  .,;<  r   ,i.nU4'l><<    in  Ih'    criu.,.,:, 

of  f'fi'      •■■  .1  gr«yftt  public  rii.i.'k  •  [i.ui- 

f>r  f  .,f>w  It  U  the  provir,'.  i.iottur  if  '.he  '«').;»:.»?<•»  ni,T  oi  l!,# 
("'.JinrnimU^n  to  tntrrf'-n-  •t.x'h  tli<  b.sji  trri.u*  ni  fcirunty  pri- i-n 
til' u;'l,  It  may  be  i;...'  :.•  jw.i/.i,  '..;'..■  wjnu-  rf-.poii»ihi;Ky  b. 
ln-;'..'c  the  t-ronon.  -  '..'.■  ai.X  Ir.-.i.c-.;  rn<raU-  <-onfldi?nce  't 
Uv  .Vat. on  agaimit  V..l  M'.jrii>  </  th.  fchcka  which  have  lu  thr 
past  been  the  unfailing  arf<;mpanimer.t  lA  violerit  BhifU  In  the 
trends  of  security  prices,  .so  that  tie  M-..-rn<-^'rai)h  dma.  not  Itix-If 
crente  Th»  earthquake  Prices  of  .s^^ruruie.-;  shuuld  at  all  tix.u'« 
freely  reflect  the  ups  and  downs  not  only  of  tlie  en'trprise  agaliu^t 
which  th*\v  ar''  issued  but  of  babic  vconvn\:c  cond;tioiiii.  Hcwever 
that  may  be.  certainly  the  entry  of  artificial  forces,  stlm.ulating 
or  accentuating  a  trend  in  on--'  direr: Inn  or  the  other,  is  of  con- 
stant ccncem  to  the  Commission,  nnd  it  should  become  equally 
the  concern  of  the  exchanges 

Thesf'  probl-^nv-  cons-itute  a  challenge  to  the  exchanges  and 
the-r  members  as  well  as  to  tl.e  Comn-ussion.  It  is  a  challenge 
which  can  only  be  met  with  pro/rcfv-ive  action,  ]ust  as  anv  public 
institution  mtist  meet  th^'  r!i.i:>rt;e  of  time  and  alter-d  conditions 
Such  challenges  must  u~ua::y  be  met  with  change.  In  thi.s  case 
the  changes  called  for  should  be  a  constitutional  revision  of  the 
adnnnlstratlve  and  functional  techniques  of  the  exchanges  Per- 
haps this  Is  the  only  way  in  which  the  exehanp-s  m.av  gain  *\\c 
public  cnntldence  necessary  for  them  to  be  effectiv.^  m  performing 
important  supporting  roles  in  the  adraini.>-:tration  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  For  that  reasc^n  it  tri^nsccnds  mere  milters 
of   internal   management. 

From  conversatlcn.s  I  have  had  with  many  exchange  leader* 
recently  I  have  gather-d  that  cerudn  technical  administrative 
changes  arc  being  contemplated  within  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change Such  ch.mges.  involving  as  thev  well  might,  the  intro- 
duct.on  of  a  Erreater  degree  of  public  responsibility  and  inde- 
pendence frr.m  the  many  private  and  personal  interests  which  an- 
exclUMvely  those  of  the  m.embcrship.  could  Indeed  clear  the  decks 
for  an  appro.ich  to  the  more  fundamental  problems  I  have  de- 
scribed     It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that  whatever  changes 

If^^if  ..^  ■  K,"^"^'  ^'''  ^""  ^'•^'-'»^'^^4'''--  or  by  the  Government 
S,ft«H^  Pf^^^-^'hly  insure  against  the  risks  of  Iors  which  are  an 
IneMtable  meredient  of  any  kind  of  human  dealings  in   any  kind 

nntv^'Sl"','^?    T'   P';^''      '^^'*   '^^'''^^^^  ^^i''Ch   we   must   se^k  can 
onlv   be   against   unfair   dealings   and    Inequitable   opportunity   be- 
To  the  degrte  that  the  chanees  I  liave 


tween  public  and  member 


?hnf  ,nv  .'c^  T  '""  '  ?'  direction.  I  Wish  to  state  emphatically 

^^  nf  •  H?  n  •'^'"'^^.*"1  ^--^^-^  "'^   Wholehearted  nnd  active  sup- 

^^rKM,^""^"" •"'"""'■■   "''^  ^  ^^'^'  ^*~^^-'^'-^  '-hat  It  will  also  have 
the  heaniest  suppon  ol  the  investing  public. 


The  Literary  Dij^est 

■  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY 

OF  NEW   JERSKY 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  L'j,  I'jj? 

Mr.   KENNEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   the  Literan/   Digest   is   by 
friend  and  foo-  widely  read  in  every  State  from  Maine  to 
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California.     A  werk!y  maprazine.   its  i.s5ue  of  November  '^7 
1937.  will  today  find  :t.s  way  to  a  host  of  .nib-.criber';  and  be 
available  on  the  news  standi  of  practically  every  ha'uiet  of 
the  country. 

An  outstandi.ig  characteri.^tio  of  the  Literarv  D^^'^st  is  its 
timely  devotion  to  matters  of  impending  im.portance  Sig- 
nificantly, the  current  edition  has  chost^n  a  prop.tiou^  mo- 
ment to  present  facts  and  circumstances  of  histo-y  which 
1,-ad  inescapably  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  are  to  aid 
business  by  lightening  the  tax  load,  and  at  the  same  time  ful- 
fill our  obligations  to  humanity,  Congress  must  forthwith 
revert  to  history  and  the  efficacy  of  the  'hm^^s  wMch  history 
records. 

Everybody  should  read  the  article  by  Samuel  Taylor  Moore 
appearing  m  thi<^  week's  is.sue  of  the  Literary  Digest  the 
economist,  banker,  businessman,  emplover  and  employee  the 
aged,  the  unemployed,  the  IndiKcnt.  the  veteran  Federal 
State,  county,  and  city  legislators,  all  should  read  the  article 
dealmc  with  the  history  of  lo'teries. 

And  then— and  then,  right  away— everybody  .should  do 
some'hinK  about  e.siablishinR  a  national  lottery  out  of  which 
won.d  aris^  a  fund  of  a  billion  dollars  A  bllhon-dollar  tax 
I'ad  wnu;(l  be  Ilft'-d  from  the  baclcs  of  the  basine.smen  nf 
ih'  eoun'ry  And  yet— and  ye!  fhrre  would  U>  In  the  F<-d- 
THl  freaMjry  i-ach  y»-ar  for  alloraiion  to  the  Hfaw-s  for  their 
<ii.  btjrMTn«-nt  a  billion  dollars  f.,r  any  one  m  more  of  the»e 

1    lOiiit  of  ir.d;K*-nt, 

Work  proJ'•(l^  for  unemployed. 

Old-aK*'  perision.s. 

As-sLstamc  to  blind. 

Veteran.s'  hcm^s  and  orphanages. 

Crippled  children. 

Hospitals  and  medical  care  of  poor. 
What  will  you  do.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reader? 
Will  it  occur  to  you  that  if  Congress  stands  idlv  by,  a  State 
lottery  may  quickly  arise  to  become  an  lUicit  national  lottery 
with  money  flowing  into  the  Stat^  treasury  from  all  over  the 
country,  with  only  that  State  reaping  benefits  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  your  Stated     And  if  you  do  nothmg  about  it  now 
what  will  you  do  then? 

Already  Kentucky  is  threatening  a  sweepstakes  law  that 
will  make  the  State  a  seat  of  a  Nation-wide  demand  for  par- 
ticipation in  this  lottery  which  will  benefit  only  Kentucky 
Will  you  or  will  you  not  impress  upon  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  necessity  for  national  action 
to  prevent  such  inequality? 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  now  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  tax  revi- 
sion and  simultaneously  is  figuring  the  way  to  a  balanced 
Budget.  A  tax  revision  downward  will  mean  a  loss  of  rev- 
enue, and  any  revised  tax  budget  to  be  balanced  will  in  and 
of  Itself  ignore  the  unemployed  and  the  poor,  aged.  bhnd. 
and  other  unemployables. 

Can  your  State,  you  of  Pennsylvania,  by  State  tax.  handle 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  and  unemployables?  Then 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  WiU  you  have  your 
Representatives  in  Congress  do  anything  about  it? 

Will  you.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New  Yorker,  want  your  State  to  be 
excluded  from  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  lottery  con- 
ducted on  a  national  scale  by  another  State?  You  have  the 
lai-gest  delegation  in  Congress,  and  what  will  you  have  your 
State's  45  Members  do?  Through  a  national  lottery  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government  all  States  can  share  in 
the  benefits.  Will  you  have  your  legislators  stand  by  with 
legislators  from  other  States  to  mourn  losses  later? 

What  will  you  of  New  England  do.  and  what  will  you  have 
your  Representatives  in  the  United  States  Congress  do.  you 
who  have  benefited  in  the  past  and  whose  history  is  the  his- 
tory of  lotteries? 

You  of  Virginia  who  read  the  Literary  Digest  will  recall 
the  recent  book,  T\velve  Virginia  Counties  Where  the  West- 
em  Migration  Began,  by  John  H.  Gwathney.  You  know 
Essex  County,  where  Capt.  John  Smith  was  perhaps  the  first 
to  tread  its  soil.  Historically,  too,  it  is  recorded  that  on 
May  4,  1792,  the  Established  Church  of  St.  Anne's  Parish 


was  pre.s/^n-ed  by  repairs  made  from  the  proceeds  of  a  Ix- 
tery  which  was  always  fostered  in  Vircjinia  durmg  his  life- 
time by  George  Washington.  What  will  you  Virginians  do 
and  what  will  you  have  your  redoubtable  Concrtssmen  do 
at  your  behest? 

What  w:ll  you  of  Oklahom.a  do.  you  whose  land  was  opened 
up  and  settled  by  your  forefathers  by  lotterv^  What  w'i 
you  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  do,  including  vou  of  the 
preat  Northwest  Territory  where  the  first  settlers  men  cf 
high  moral  character,  rcl;?:ou.^ly  inclined  and"  adhpV'ng 
closely  to  the  tenets  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  en;ploved  the 
lottery  for  necessities  where  funds  were  lackmc  from  ordi- 
nary sources? 

Remember,  the  President  has  ste:;dfastly  left  to  C^^npress 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  ways  and  means  of  raisiniz  funds  for 
mpptmc  Federal  expenditures,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

What  will  you  do,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reader.  even>'where  ani 
what  will  you  have  your  Members  01  the  United  States  Cou- 
^-rcas  do  for  you  and  for  our  people? 
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HON.  HARRY  S.  TREMAN 

<iF    M'.ii.M)\  III 

IN  THE   .^KNA'IK   OE  THE   UNriEM   h'l  AT  KS 

Wcdru'scUiy.  Nwenibrr  24   'Ipcnslative  day  0}  Tuetday. 

Notiniber  16  > .  1'j37 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  POST  OF  NOVEMBER   24     1937 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning  on  the  subject  of  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  10  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  November  24.  1937] 

NO    PEACE    mROrCH    PASSIVITY 

There  is  much  superficial  appeal  in  the  proposal  that  except  in 
the  event  of  an  actual  mva-sicn  of  American  territorv.  tlie  atitn'!!- 
ity  of  Congress  to  declare  war  t^hould  be  subject  to 'the  cor.frma- 
tion  of  the  voters  as  expressed   m  a  Nation-wide  referend'jm 

The  plan  reflects  the  lnten.se  peacemmdedness  of  the  American 
people  and  their  growing  anxiety  over  present  trends  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  oppose  with  might  nnd  main 
any  participation  on  our  part  in  military  adventures  abroad  new 
or  m  the  future  Whatever  jingoism  there  mav  have  lx>e-,  ir 
the  United  States  in  the  past  has  long  since  disappeared  m  the 
growing  revulsion  against  war.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
all  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  world  were  as"  peacefii 
as  our  own.  the  threat  of  war  would  disappear  like  dew  -i  tl  e 
morning  sun 

Unfortunately  that  is  anything  but  the  case,  Tliere  are  gov- 
ernments which  still  look  to  war  as  a  most  erTective  instrument 
of  national  policy  and  there  are  peoples  who.  reluctantiv  or  not 
can  be  regimented  into  war  at  the  bidding  of  some  dictator  or 
military   oligarchy 

There   is   abundant    evidence   of   this      During   the   past    6   vears 
the    aggressors    have    been    on    tlie    march,     Manchuria     Ethiopia 
Spain.    China— the   list    of    victims    prows   lone      And    there    is    no 
certainty  that  the  tidal  wave  of  international  anarchv  h;;s  run  Ita 
course.  •  v*  i  iu» 

Quite  the  contrary.  Tlie  tlmorousness  shown  bv  the  Euronran 
democracies  m  the  face  of  the  bluster  and  bullv'mg  of  tb.e  t^ir- 
tators  the  l.solationism  of  the  United  States,  have  onlv  'n-ren<ed 
the  mounting  danger  of  another  world  caiacly.sm  ^nd  m  that 
catacly.sm  it  will  take  more  than  an  act  of  will  bv  the  American 
people,  more  than  a  misnamed  neutrality  law.  more  tlian  a  well- 
intentioned  referendum  against  war  to'  aveit  our  participation 
therein.  '^  ^ 

This  point  was  eloquently  and  effect ivelv  made  by  Congressiran 
Lew-is,  of  Maryland,  in  his  plea  to  cea.se  clvmg  aid  to  Japan'  who 
without  that  aid,  and  the  aid  of  other  signatories  of  the  N'T'c 
Power  Treaty,  could  not  continue  its  present  aggressions  ir  Cl-na 

But  the  Ludlow  proro.sal  is  naive  for  reasons  other  than  "our 
Inevitable  entanglement  in  world  destiny.  It  is  based  on  the 
strange  proposition  that  the  repre.sentative  form  of  government 
Is  inadequate  in  coping  with  the  problem  of  war  and  It  does  w  by 
raising  the  hypothetical  bogey  of  a  war-mongerlng  President  deter- 
mined, despite  popular  opposition,  to  plunge  the  Nation  into 
foreign  adventures. 
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en  re 


If  The  United  States  should 
that   kind   of   a   Chief   Executic 
constitutional  provisions  as  bj 
meantime  the  fact  remains  the 
tion  saw  to  it  that  the  conduct 
In  the  hands  of  an  elected  Pre^ 

Given  his  present  powers  to 
policy.  It  makes  little  differ 
are  issued.     And  in  any  case  . 
degree  being  dispensed  with  by 
first  and  declare  war,  if  they 

It    is   not    enough   to   love 
Peace,  in  the  modem  world,  c 
can  only  be  the  result  of  act 
nations  acting   in  concert.     A_ 
powerful   Is   the   United   States. 
Itself  with  the  tactics  of  the 
rather  than  less  uncertain. 
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ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 

,'e  he   will   be   as   little  deterred   by 

the  wishes  of   the   people.     In  the 

;  the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 

of  foreign  policy  should  be  placed 

.dent. 

comniit  the  Nation  to  a  course  of 

whether  any  declarations  of   war 

tl^ese  declarations  are  to  an  increasing 

the  aggressor  nations.     They  strike 

dJo  so  at  all,  afterward. 

{leace,    nor    even   to    legislate    for    it. 

capnot  be  the  product  of  passivity.     It 

ve  striving   by   all  the   peace-loving 

A^d  of   these   the   greatest   and   most 

As  long  as  this  Nation  contents 

ostrich  the  cause  of  peace  will  be  more 


of  Electric  Power 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0 


Wednesday,  November  2{   (legislative  day  of  Tuesday, 
Novemler  16) ,  1937 


ARTICLE  BY 


id  en 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  Presi 
Record  an  article  by  Clark 
Tision  of  the  P.  W.  A.,  on  th 

There  being  no  objectior 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 


t,  I  ask  to  have  published  in  the 
?\)reman,  Chief  of  the  Power  Di- 
Widest  Use  of  Electric  Power, 
the  article  was  ordered  to  be 


[From  the  Democratic 


THE  WIDEST   VS.Z 


(By  Clark  Foreman, 


elec  trie 
power 


On  his  recent  trip  to  the  W 
Bonneville  Dam,  declared  for  a 
oping  electricity.    It  was  in 
Roosevelt  made  his  famous 
speech  he  recalled  at  Bonnevill^ 
he  expressed  in  the  1932  speec  i 
gress  become  a  recorded  part  c 
President  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  widest  use  should  become 
then,  are  the  Implications  of 
future? 

The  problem  of  electric  powei 
slons.     First,  generation  of  e: 
the  electric  energy  from  the 
terns;  and  third,  distribution 
the  city  but  also  the  lines  whlci 
to  the  Government's  part  In  tl  t 
fair  to  assume  that  in  the  futiije 

Ideas  which  have  been  so 

area.    The  regional  planning 
clal  session  of  Congress  beg 
are  two  different  bills  before 
provide  for  regionalizing  the 
planned  development  of  our 
the  regions  by  experts,  the  p 
President  for  his  approval  and 
Congress  approves  of  the  Prt 
the   money   will  the   develop 
possible  method  of  planning  In 

The  dams  which  Congress  \ 
doubt  be  of  a  similar  nature 
for  In  the  past.     That  Is  to 
terms  of  flood  control  as  at 
nevllle,  or  through  some  othe; 
sity  for  military  purjjoses.   as 
on  the  Tennessee  River.     In 
both  flood  control  and  nav 
Norris.  Wheeler,  and  many 

The    only    controversial 
problem  is  whether  or  not 
falling  water,  which  Is  an 
any   of    the   other   reasons 
seriously  contest  the  wisdom  ol 
possibility  would  be  to  allow 
can  ill  afford  that.     Most  of 
Is   generated  at   the   foot  of  th 
becomes  one  of  the  disposal  of 


P.  W.  A.  Power  Division) 

est  President  Roosevelt,  speaking  at 

.  "policy  of  the  widest  use"  in  devel- 

Portland,  Oreg.,  in  1932  that  President 

Partland   speech   on  powea-,   and   this 

pointing  out  that  the  views  which 

have  "through  the  action  of  Con- 

of  American  national  policy."     The 

he  is  determined  that  the  policy  of 

part  of  the  national  policy.    What. 

suj^h  a  policy  as  it  will  affect  us  in  the 
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or  ELECTRIC   POWER 


falls  naturally  Into  three  main  dlvl- 

energy:  second,  transmission  of 

•  plant  to  the  distribution  sys- 

systems,  including  not  only  those  of 

take  the  energy  to  the  farmers.    As 

generation  of  electric  energy,  it  is 

It  will  be  an  extension  of  the  same 

already  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 

will  be  considered  during  the  spe- 

ig  November  15.     Although  there 

Congress  on  this  subject,  they  both 

waole  country  so  that  we  may  have  a 

Vater  resources.     Planned  locally  in 

will  then  be  submitted  to  the 

transmission  to  Congress.     Only  if 

's  recommendations  and  allots 

take   place.     This   is    the    best 

a  democratic  country. 

provide  for  in  the  future  will  no 
to  those  which  have  been  provided 
they  will  have  to  be  Justified  In 
Peck,  or  navigation  as  at  Bon- 
Federal  power  such  as  the  neces- 
was   the   case   of   the   Wilson    Dam 
^ost  cases  the  dams  will  serve  for 
as  do  Grand  Coulee,  Bonneville, 


sjy 

I'ort 


Involved    in    this    part    of    the 

should  be   generated   from  the 

Incijaental  part  of  most  dams  built  for 

is   hard   to  see    how   anyone   can 

using  this  water,  as  the  only  other 

to  go  to  waste;   and  oertainly  we 

problems  arise  after  the  energy 

e  dam.     The  problem  Immediately 

this  energy. 


pcwer 


I. 


It 
tbe 


In  some  ca=:e.«  thtTo  are  advocates  of  uslnp  all  the  enerpr  at 
the  site  of  the  dam.  ■.vhn^h.  if  it  i.s  near  a  large  city,  would  mean 
that  that  city  would  gr^t  an  adviint;igecu.s  rate  over  the  re.st  of  the 
surrounding  lerritory;  or  if.  as  in  most  cases,  the  dam  Is  not  ne:ir 
a  city,  it  would  mean  the  con.«tructlon  of  large  Indu.strles,  and 
maybe  a  city  it-self.  around  the  dam.  This  whs  the  idea  of  some 
people  in  connection  with  the  proposod  harnessing  of  the  St. 
LawTence  River  But.  a.><  President  Rixeevelt  mentioned  in  his 
Bonneville  speech,  tl.e  State  of  New  York  was  unwilling  to  allow 
this.  A  policy  of  the  widest  use  has  been  established,  providing 
for  a  fair  di.stnbution  of  this  energy  to  the  largest  territory  to 
which  It  could  be  economically  tr.msmltted. 

Another  controversy  Is  cavisod  by  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
power  companies  to  purchase  all  of  the  power  generated  at  the 
dam  and  to  eliminate  Government-built  tran^imisslon  lines  en- 
tirely. This  has  been  a  source  of  di.'-.sensica  with  regard  to  almost 
all  of  the  b:g  dams,  particularly  those  which  have  been  built  by 
non-Federal  di.-tncts  or  authorities,  svich  as  those  In  Nebraska  and 
Texas,  but  in  most  cases  the  decision  has  been  that  a  wider  public 
could  be  .served  by  the  erection  of  public  transmission  lines  which 
would  make  energy  available  not  only  to  the  power  companies 
but  also  to  municipalities  which  wish  to  purchase  It  direct. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  constructed  hundreds  of 
miles  of  transnn.xsion  li.nes  for  carrying  energy  generated  at  these 
dams.  In  Nevada  the  people  cf  Lincoln  County  have  organized 
the  Lincoln  District,  which  lia-s  borrowed  money  from  the  Public 
Works  .^dniinl.-tration  for  the  purpose  of  building  transmission 
lines  which  carry  the  energy  from  Boulder  Dam  into  southern 
Nevada,  making  it  available  for  miniiog  and  Industrial  purpcses 
as  well  as  for  homes  and  farms  whlcli  had  hitherto  been  without 
benefit  of  electricity 

The  opposition  of  the  power  companies  to  Government  trans- 
mission lines  has  manifested  itself  most  vigorously  in  the  suit 
to  enjoin  the  Ten!;P.sseo  V.iUey  .■\uthiTity.  by  19  power  companies. 
Tliat  suit  will  soon  be  decided  by  a  special  court  of  three  Federal 
Judges  in  Chattanooga  But  the  power  ccympanies  have  also  Boutrht 
to  prevent  the  direct  sale  of  publicly  generatod  energy  to  municipal 
plant.s  by  asking  the  courts  to  cnli  ::i  P.  W.  A.  from  lending  money 
to  cities  for  th.e  purpose  of  building  municipal  plants.  At  th" 
present  time  there  are  50  Injunctioriij  In  the  Federal  courts,  com- 
pletely or  partially  preventing  P  W  A.  from  assisting  municipali- 
ties or  other  public  bodies  The  allotments  which  are  thus  being 
delayed  in  whole  or  In  part  amount  to  $57,305,817.  These  suits 
have  been  before  the  courts  now  for  3  years,  and  five  difTerent 
circuit  courts  oi  ap;  eals  have  held  In  favor  cf  the  Government  s 
position.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  consider 
cases  involving  several  of  these  cities  this  December. 

Twenty-two  of  tl:*-  citifs  which  are  unable  to  receive  money 
from  the  Fed'^ral  Government  bex-ause  of  these  Injimction.''  ex])ert 
to  purchase  entrtrv  di.'ectly  from  th.e  Tfnnes;-ee  Valley  Authority. 
The  position  which  the.se  cities  take  L';  that  the  policy  of  wide.st  use 
recinires  that  the  mte-  bo  a*^  low  as  pos.sible.  and  that  the  best  way 
tq  get  low  rates  is  f-r  the  cities  to  eiim.inatc  all  middleman  profits, 
purchasing  dii-ectly  from  the  Government  transmission  lines.  The 
effort  of  the  power  companies  to  prevent  thi.s  and  force  the  cities 
to  continue  to  buy  from  them  is  the  heart  of  the  great  fights  which 
are  now  playing  such  an  important  part  in  the  whole  power 
question. 

The  great  interer-^t  on  the  part  of  municipalities  and  other  local 
public  bodi>">s  m  puMir-  power  i,-;  <  Narly  shown  by  the  applications 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
In  the  4  years  during  which  P.  W.  A.  received  applications  1,031 
requested  money  for  the  construction  of  public  power  facilities. 
Some  of  these  were  for  generating  plants,  some  for  transmission 
lines,  and  others  for  distribution  systems  or  a  combination  of  all 
three.  The  total  reejuesU'cl  from  P.  W.  A.  for  tlie.se  purposes  was 
approximately  $12,50  OOQ.ooo  Of  course,  all  of  these  applications 
could  not  be  approved  Up  to  this  time  282  electric  projects  have 
received  allotments  amounting  to  an  aggregate  of  1124.281.556. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-three  have  already  been  completed,  but 
m.any  of  the  others  have  been,  and  are  still  being,  delayed  by 
litigation. 

The  problem  of  distribution  also  Involves  the  furnishing  of 
electric  energy  throu;.;hout  the  countryside.  The  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administraticn  makes  loans  to  public  bcxlies  and  also  to 
private  power  corr.panies  for  the  purpo.se  of  getting  electricity  to 
the  farmers  It  ha."  already  achieved  striking  results  not  only 
directly  but  thrr>ugh  the  stimulation  which  it  has  given  to  the 
power  companies  which  were  heretofore  reluctant  to  go  into  a 
field  where  the  profits  are  less  glamorous  than  in  Industrial  areas. 
The  rate  of  extensions  for  farm  lines  is  now  about  twice  what  It 
was  in  the  sf:)-called  boom  years  of  the  twenties.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  aloi.e  has  contracted  for  $51,000,000 
worth  of  rural  line  construction  which  will  bring,  for  the  first 
time,  electric  energy   t<'   serve  some   150.000  rural   families 

We  have  already  had  a  ta.ste  of  what  the  policy  of  the  widest 
use  may  mean  to  this  country.  VThcn  all  the  sites  for  the  eco- 
nomic generation  of  electricity  are  developed  and  this  energy  is 
made  available  to  the  entire  surrounding  countryside  through 
transmission  lines,  to  the  public  plants  as  well  as  to  the  private 
companies,  and  to  the  farm.ers  through  rural  lines,  we  shall  Indeed 
have  the  widest  use  of  electricity.  And  this  will  mean  that  elec- 
tricity will  be  cheaper  for  ail,  a.s  we  have  learned  that  the  more 
electricity  that  is  u.-^d,  the  cheaper  It  will  be.  Those  who  use 
electricity  now  will  be  able  to  enjoy  many  more  of  Its  benefits 
when  all  the  people  u«e  it  Tlie  policy  of  the  widest  use  calls, 
therefore,  for  the  best  and  greatest  uae  of  electricity  at  the  cheapest 
economic  cost. 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    TliE    NEW    YORK    TIMES 


^rr.  TROIAN.  Mr.  P.^csidcnt.  I  a.^k  unanirr.ou>  consert 
to  n:i\c  primed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  ircm  the  New 
"iork  Tim-s  headed    'Mr.  Garner." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tl'ie  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  N  w  York  Times] 

MR     GAR.XnK 

John  Nance  Garner  was  born  on  November  22    a'^  nea^  Tl^arks 
gi\ing  as  so  modest  and   wise  a   i  crson  would   cheese   to  be      His 
ccuntrymcn  cant  h-!p  numborlrg  h.m  among  their  blessings  this 
weeK.     He  holds  playfully  that  the  bo^)ks  have  got  the  vear^of  his 

»f,l».H  K  ,f l^^  ^""^  ''^^'''^  ^-"^-^  Commemoration  of  his 
birthday  should  be  a  movable  feast.  Earlv  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
has  had  its  proverbial  effects.  On  his  anniversary  Mondav  he  w^ 
out  of  bed  at  7  45  a   m  .  into  it  again  ut  9  p   m 

He  has  been  at  Washington  for  nearlv  35  vcars  T'l.  r-  he  is  ir 
iiistituticn.  Young  folks  a  little  carele.^s  with  their  geographv  vet 
with  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  higher  proprieties,  are  apt  to  IhiS 

perfectly.  He  has  minded  the  Nations  affairs  Ciirefullv  and  com- 
petently.  Tlie  most  correct  of  Vice  Presidents,  he  never  goe.  out- 
side h:6  province  till  he  is  asked  His  steadfastness,  hi^  lovaliv  and 
his  sagacity  have  often  been  drawn  upon  to  perstiade  and' to  recon- 
cile. His  hand  in  the  councils  of  the  administration  and  his  party 
has  often  been  powerful  and  always  steady.  As  Speaker  and  as 
Presicient  of  the  Sc^nate  he  hi^s  suiMved  inieVminable^ik  I  len?l 
is  grateful  to  him  and  he  loves  it.  oueuce 

He  can  be  patierit  with  policies  that  he  disapproves.  A  sort  of 
Ben  Franklin,  he  has  no  cobwebs  in  his  brain  He  can  be  ex- 
po.sed  freely   to  fanta.-,ts  and   funatics   and   keep   the   peace      It   is 

1,":^  In"'  ''  T""  '^v,^'  ''^  ^  ""  Philo..  pher  The  felicitations  of 
his  colleagues  drove  him  from  the  chamlx-r.  Politicians  who  ha- 
bitually spread  their  ears  upon  the  ground  can  admire  a  man 
given  to  forming  his  own  opinions  Takers  oi  the  stage  and 
posers  to  the  gallery  may  woi.d.r  at  a  man  who  mutes  him^^elf 
and  never  goes  on  parade  Mr.  Garner's  countrnnen  outside 
the  .-mp.e  of  the  augu.st  have  a  real  regard  and  fondness  for  him 
American  •sa^-es"  have  been  rather  numerous,  and  .some  of  them 
lull  uf  sawdu-t      Mr    Garner  is  the  real  thing 

He  is  wi.^c  by  nature  and  long  experience,  without  pretense 
pedantry,  or  .solemnity  He  is  a  good  man.  an  able  man  fun'of 
humor  and  a  -ood  fellow  If  he  doesn't  make  his  vears  a  round 
hundred  that  will  be  the  first  time  that  lie  has  disappointed  the 
public   ijope 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  24   ^legislative  day  of  Tuesday. 
November  16) .  1937 


ARTICLE    BY    HON.    HAROLD    L     ICKES,    SECRETARY    OF    THE 

INTERIOR 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Federal  Administrator  of  Public  Works,  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Power  Policy  Committee,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Simday.  November  7.  1937.  dealing 
with  the  conservation  phases  of  the  Government's  power 
program. 


1S7 

There  being  no  obicctinn.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

pnntcG  m  th^  Record,  as  follcws: 

(From  the   New   York   Times   of   November   7    1937] 

poler'Yt  if  dmrl^'^n  -'''  ^''''•''^'  ^,^^'"'^•^^"1  is  generating  electric 
f^U^^  ^  -^  '""  ■'"  ••■'^?^'^J  part  of  its  program  to  dcveloo 

and  conserve  our  natural  res^^urces  for  the  benefit  ^all  the  ]^p?e 

Svatf  fndn'^rr.''"''  \°  ^  Undertaken  by  the  Government   iSSS 

S?ablP  to  ri^  /  v"""^  '^''  ""'"'^'^••^  '^^  P^'^-^^^  P^^^r  companies H 
unable  to  ao  it  Navig-.-.ticn  and  fiood  control  art*  not  the  concern 
of  privat^  enterprise  They  are  not.  and  in  this  c^untr^'  never^^ 
been,  activities  carried  en  for  private  profit.  Makmg  ou?  e^ 
r^ers  productive  routes  of  commerce  and  keeping  them  °rT.nfS? 
stroying  persons  and  property  by  flood,  are  pecSlia^rlv  go^emmenlL 
functions.  They  require  the  resources  of  the  Nation  for  thltr 
fulfillment    and    entitle    the    ;>eople    of    thl    Na-i^n^'to"  th/ir^S 

We  have  come  to  recognize  that  our  great  river  svstem^  mav 
scr  e  many  difterent  purposes  if  controlled  and  If  let  uncon- 
trolled that  they  may  become  a  continuing  and  inc^aling  haS?d 
to   cur   national   welfare.     We   have   learned   f rom   e^rience   ?Sat 

•  he?''thri^nP«f  '^T.  "^'"^  '^'  P"-'"^  ^^'«  ha??^t  p^'du^d 
e.^her  the  benefits  or  the  protection  which  the  people  have  vhe 
..eh     to  expect.     Electric  energy,  though  necessarily  subsVdiarv  to 

n^eSirSr of  1?  """^T^  "  \"  ^^Von.r.x  and  economical  ? 

in  eparaDle  part   of   It.     No  undertaking  which   falls  to  make   the 

I  T  °l  ^t^  "^"'^^  prcper'.v  deserves  to  be  called  conse^Jatlon 

o.    the   General   Electric   Co..   spoke   as   follow-s  before   the   annual 
convention  of  the  National  Electric  Light  .^s^iatlon 

--There  is  a  class  of  wat.er  powers  which,  m  mv  judgment  must  be 
separately  considered.  No  suggestion  has  vei  been  m«ule  w^lch 
adequatelv  meets  their  needs.  Where  vast  rivers,  either  on  ^'^r- 
national  boundaries  or  within  the  United  States,  require  develop- 
ment for  several  purposes,  such  as  navigation,  irrigation  and  flood 
control,  as  well  as  for  power,  there  ari^s  a  new  kind  of  a uestT^ 
wnich  IS  wholly  unrelated  to  the  old  controversy  of  GovJriSent 
versus  private  ownership.  ^         »j'j> eninient 

-The  discussion  of  this  question  has  been  clouded  bv  the  old 
animosities.  The  private-ownership  people  feel  that  11  'the  Gov- 
ernment has  anything  to  do  with  the  development  of  power  n 
these  composite  situations  it  will  be  merelv  the  startilig  point 
from  which  the  advocates  of  public  ownership  will  advance  their 
operations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public-ownership  people  fS 
thpL  -^^  P/^"--^'5-  o-wned  companies  which  seek  to  throw  daL Tn 
these  great  nvere  and,  incidentally  perforce,  take  over  the  effective 
navigation,  irrigation,  and  flood  control,  are  so  cntrenchine  them" 
^^  i^fn!"  P''""^^-''  ^."^^'^  operations  as  not  only  to  make  all  thought 
o.  public  ownership  impossible  but  to  create  instruments  of  ODores- 
sion  rather  than  of  service.  While  this  debate  goes  on  vast  rivers 
go  unharnessed  for  power,  waterways  are  undeveloped,  floods  drown 
us    and  droughts  devorir  us. 

"May  I  not  call  for  a  broader  view  m  tlie  public  Interest  from  the 
representatives  of  both  the  utilities  and  the  public'  Can  we  not 
find  a  way  by  which  the  soverei^-n  powers  of  States  mav  be  recog- 
nized m  the  location,  construction,  and  ownership  of"  the«e  tre- 
mendmus  structures  m  great  rivers  supplvine  eovernmental  services 
as  well  as  power?  -      ^   ^ 

"Perhaps  the  key  to  It  is  the  control  of  wai^r  .After  all  It  Is 
the  water  which  is  the  agency  of  all.  It  is  the  water  which' mun 
be  stored  to  prevent  floods.  It  is  the  water  winch  must  be  drawn 
do-wn  to  facilitate  navii^ation  and  irritation.  It  is  the  water  which 
must  be  drawn  down  to  creat<'  power.  In  mv  Jud-'ment  the  -sov- 
ereign power  of  the  Stat<>  should  determine  winch  of  these  needs  is 
mast  Important  m  the  public  interest  from  time  to  fme  If  the 
Government  prefers  to  u.se  wat^^r  for  navigation  or  irrigation  rather 
than  for  power.  I  think  it  should  have  the  right  to  do  so  without 
protest,  much  less  opposition,  from  anv  private  power  comparv 
But   the   water  must   be   u.-^d 

•■If  power  can  be  incidentally  generated  from  the  stored  water 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  that  power  should  not  go  into  and 
become  a  part  of  the  power  supplv  of  the  contiguous  di'^trict 
within  reach  of  economical  transmission.  Some  plan  will  have 
to  be  devised  by  which  the  amount  and  continultv  of  the  supply 
of  water,  at  least  as  to  mmimums.  can  be  determined  in  advance 
as  the  basis  for  payment.  The  absolute  es.iential  of  an  electricity 
supply  is  that  it  be  permanent  and  continuous.  Interruption^ 
make  It  almost  valueless  The  practical  engineering  problem  in 
my  judgment,  is  not  difficult  once  we  remove  from  the  que<5tion 
the  heated  controversies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  suspicions  of  an 
earlier  day. 

"Much  has  been  made  of  the  question  as  to  whether  these  dams 
should    be    built    and    owned    bv    the    Government      If    the    dams 
really   serve    the    great    purposes    of    navigation    and    flood    control 
which    are    clearly    governmental    activities,    then    it    .seein-;    to    me 
public  ownership  of  them  cannot  be  objected   to     •      •      •  " 

Neither  the  speaker  nor  the  audience  that  he  addressed  can 
be  accused  of  any  radical  tendencies  Mr,  Young's  rnnarks  were 
accepted  not  as  a  declaration  of  some  dark  conspiracy  against 
the  power  companies,  but  as  a  st^itrmcnt  of  inescapable  fact 
Tlie  Situation  outhned  by  Mr  Young  .soon  bore  fruit  in  the  move- 
ment In  Congre.ss  for  the  erection  of  Boulder  Dam  and  vxcn  th« 
conservative  President  could  not  withstand  the  popular  demand 
that  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  be  harnessed  tor  the  public  henefl^ 

Although  the  power  generated  at  Boulder  Dam  is  immen.'.elv  val- 
uable, the  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  use  which  the  dam 
now  makes  available  to  southern  California  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance.    Without    Boulder    D',m,    the     growth    and    well-being 
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of  the  cities  of  southern  Call 
for  want   of  an   adequate   wa<er 
the   power  development   at 
Is  the  irrigation  development 
of  power  for  pumping  will 

Some  critics  of  this 
public  believe  that  there  is 
of  the  Government  to  develop 
possible  attention  on  the 
truth  of   Mr.   Young's 
position  of  attempting  to 
irrigation,  flood  control,  inlanc, 
fits,  in  their  jealous  attempt 
Since  the  attack  Is  largely 
by  these  multiple-purpose 
though  from  the  point   of   v 
byproduct  of  dams  constructejd 
the  Improvement  of  navi 
merce  clause  of  the  Const 

The  opposition   to   the 
these  dams  seems  ridiculous 
for  a  selfish  personal  reason, 
of   falling   water  when   such 
electricity  into  the  myriads  of 
cur  people  need  and  are  at 
tlon  of  the  power  companies 
power.     They  are  too  practical 
Their  opposition  grows  out  of 
themselves  may  get  the  benefilfs 
claim  a  monopoly  In  the 
that  the  Federal  Government 
dams  even  to  the  publicly 

It  Is  clear  that  the  private 
to  this  program  if  the  Federal 
the  private  companies  and  let 
it  to  the  cities  and  other 
saw  no  harm  In  the 
tion  of  electricity  so  long  as  t 
companies.     But  If  the  people 
feel  It  wise  to  distribute  their 
Federal    Government  with    an 
proper  as  that  of  the  powe 
and  cry  Is  raised  of  conspiracy 
panies:    and   with   all   the 
conceal  from  the  public  the 

The  Federal  Government  Is 
Ing  or  discouraging  municipal 
said  that  this  is  something 
ties  to  decide.     But  the  right 
tlon  has  been  consistently 
can  hardly  be  contended  by 
right.     It    may   be    that   the 
believe  by  their  friends  In 
eral  Government  would  make 
denying  them  to  the  organlzec 
anger  at  this  administration 
and  discriminatory  policy  can 
winking    Justice,    indeed,    whi 
from  the   people  organized 
time  subsidize  the  private  expl 

The  attempted  leniency  of 
spect  to  the  coal  on  Go 
modating  "cooperation"  of 
Government  oil  lands  In  Wyorti 
have  led  some  business  interest 
word  "conservation."     Their 
boy  who  finds  that  his 
cupboard. 

This  administration,  however 
for  all  our  citizens,  and,  re 
outcries  from  rugged 
the  people,  it  has  no  Intentlin 
the  few  with  the  money  which 

Water  to  drinJc,  water  for 
try,  water  for  recreation 
cured  to  the  American  people 
needs  in  mind  in  their  proper 
tion,  prevents  the  loss  and 
laxity,  has  been  the  result  of 
water-control    projects    have 
need,  and  quite  naturally  the 
to  the  particular  purpose  in 
concluded  that  the  multiple 
proper  because  the  different 
conclusion,  however,  has  no 
proved   by  the  magnificent 
Basin. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  unfair 
to  build  dams  for  other 
Dam  sites  usefiil  for  rural 
control,  navigation,  and  other 
leal  and  unprofitable  for  deve 
which  would  be  unable  to 
of  power  alone.     But  likewise. 
Government  to  develop  sites 
the  power  resources  ol  the 
other  uses. 


;  omla  would  be  seriously  threatened 

supply.     Likewise,   valuable   as   is 

Gk-and   Coulee,   of  even   greater  worth 

In  that  region  which  the  availability 

possible. 

ion.  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 

something  sinister   behind  the  efforts 

our  water  resources,  concentrate  ail 

aspects.     They  cannot  refute  the 

and  they  put  themselves  in   the 

to  the  country  the  benefits  from 

navigation,  and  other  related  bene- 

retain  their  own  monopoly. 

jn  the  basis  of  the  power  generated 

I  shall   deal   with  that   first,   al- 

iew   of   the   Government,   power   is   a 

for  the  regulation  of  streams  and 

under  the  authority  of  the  com- 
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of   power   as   a   byproduct    of 
Would  any  intelligent  citizen,  except 
sh  to  leave  unused  the  great  energy 
linergy   can  be    transformed   through 
conveniences  which  a  great  part  of 
unable  to  have?     The  opp<'>«i- 
really  not  to  the  generation  of  this 
to  wish  to  see  this  water  go  to  waste 
the  fear  that  somebody  other  than 
of  this  Government  activity.     They 
r  field  and  go  so  far  as  to  demand 
rjefuse  to  sell  power  generated  at  the^e 
municipal  plants  in  the  vicinity. 
interests  would  offer  no  objection 
Government  would  sell  the  power  to 
;he  private  companies,  in  turn,  retail 
at  a  profit  to  themselves.     They 
spending  money  for  the  genera- 
■:e  profits  went  to  the  private  power 
of  a  city  or  county  for  some  reascn 
own  electric  energy  and  come  to  the 
offer    to    buy — an    offer   equally    as 
(^ompanles — immediately  a  great   hue 
of  an  attack  on  the  private  com- 
at   their   command   they   seek   to 
issues  involved. 
not  in  a  position  either  of  develop- 
ownershlp.     Repeatedly  it  has  been 
the  people  of  the  local  communl- 
to  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
by  the  Supreme  Court,   and   It 
ahyone  that  the  people  have  no  such 
]  lower   companies    have    been    led    to 
administrations  that  the  Fed- 
available  to  them  its  facilities  while 
public.     If  this  be  so.  their  violent 
l|or  not  carrying  out  such  an   uniiir 
be  understood.     But  It  would  be  a 
oh    would    withhold    electric    energy 
municipalities   and   at   the   same 
oitation  of  the  same  people, 
le  late  Secretary  Ballinger  with  re- 
land  in  Alaska  and  the  accom- 
Secretary   Fall   in   disposing   of 
ng  and  California  may  conceivably 
3  to  give  a  peculiar  meaning  to  the 
indignation  is  very  like  that  of  the 
has  locked  the  door  to  the  Jam 


upheld 


pre  vlous 


f  01  mer 


is  one  dedicated  to  conservation 

ess  of  misrepresentatioas  and  Icud 

ts  who  would  continue  to  exploit 

of  lining  the  private  pockets  of 

properly  belongs  to  all. 

household,  the  farm  and  ind  js- 

,  and  navigation,  can  best   be  se- 

by  a  control  which  beaxs  all  these 

relation  to  each  other,  and,  in  addi- 

disaster  which,  with  alarming  re<ru- 

(itir  floods.     In  the  past  most  of  our 

been    constructed    to    serve    a    single 

litructure  provided  has  been  adapted 

'i.     As  a  result  some  people  have 

of  water,  even  if  feasible,  is  not 

lemands  are  so  divergent.     Such   a 

ustificatlon   and   is  completely  dis- 

d«  velopment   of   the   Tennessee   River 


to  expect  private  power  interests 

than  the  generation  of  power. 

Irtigation.   urban   water  supply,  flood 

purposes  might  well  be  uneconom- 

opment  by  private  power  Interests. 

their  investment  from  the  eale 

it  would  be  uneconomical  for  the 

other  purposes  and  faiJ  to  utilize 

a»  an  incident  or  byproduct  ol 


While  some  streams  are  not  suitable  for  power  development,  it  is 
certainly  not  possible  to  say  that  there  is  any  necessary  C(  n- 
tradiction  between  the  need  for  flood  control  and  tlie  nc'<^d  for 
power.  Both  should  go  forward  togrther  when  pcs.-ible.  It  is 
true  that  some  20  years  ago  Dr.  Arthur  E  Murean.  who  directed 
the  flood-control  work  of  the  Miami  Conservancy  Di.strlct.  con- 
cluded that  it  would  not  be  economically  practical  to  u.se  tho-e 
dams  for  power;  but  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  of  which 
Dr.  Morgan  is  chairman,  in  dealing  with  the  larger  problems  of 
the  Tenne.ssee  River,  has  admirably  contrived  to  get  the  greatest 
total  benefit  to  the  public,  including  both  power  and  flood  cnntrol, 
through  treating  the  drainage  basin  as  a  wliole.  wr.!;  cocrdinatcd 
operation  of  strategically  placed  plants. 

To  create  a  navigable  channel,  comparable  t'l  that  of  the  Ohio 
River,  between  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Ki-cxviIIe,  Tenn..  would  have 
required  32  low-lift  dams  in  addition  to  tlie  two  existing  dams; 
but  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  produred  the  .'ame  navi- 
gation benefits,  as  well  as  flood  control  and  water  p<  wer,  by 
building  seven  high  dams  Instead. 

Conservation  of  our  water  resourre=;  is  well  Illustrated  by  the 
work  which  the  Tennessee  Valley  .^utllorltv  h.is  alreadv  accom- 
plished. Not  confining  itself  to  any  single  Interest  or  going 
ahead  with  any  piece-meal  development.  It  has  rec Ironed  the 
total  amount  of  water  which  It  has  to  control.  Identified  the  pcs- 
.'ible  dam  sites,  and  proceeded  to  their  Intecmted  deveiopnir-nt. 
With  strategically  placed  storage  dams  on  the  tnbutarie.s  to  rcgu- 
l:;te  the  flow  of  the  main  stream,  .seas^jnal  fluctuations  are  con- 
trolled. Tlie  crests  are  taken  from  the  fl.>cd^  by  tlie  str-rage 
dam.«  and  no  longer  Is  navigation  confronted  with  the  two  spec- 
ters of  flood  and  drought  which  have  retarded  Inland  navisjaticn  in 
this  country  from  the   beginning 

At  the  same  time  the  regxUated  flow  of  the  river  which  makes 
possible  the  navigation  also  furnishes  us«  ful  energy-  for  the  cr^n- 
eraticn  of  power.  The  unified  development  -f  the  dramape  bu.>;in 
transforms  the  system  into  an  lmmens*>  interconnected  reservoir 
with  the  power  generat.mj  unlt^  plared  at  the  polnt.s  where  'hey 
will  do  the  most  good  Transmi.ision  l.nes  connect  each  plant,  thus 
coordma'me  production  and  maintaining  the  maximum  outpu*  <  f 
firm  power  of  which  the  river  system  is  capable  During  the 
period  of  winter  rains,  when  tributary  dams  are  storing  water 
and  their  plants  are  Idle,  power  d^^mands  are  filled  by  energy  com- 
ing over  the  lin'^s  from  the  main  river  i)lants  In  summer,  re- 
leases from  the  storp.pe  res»^rvnirs  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
navigable  depth.s  tn  the  mam  nvrr  pool.s  pa.--s  throutrh  the  storage- 
di'.m  power  p:.t:,t.s  .-n  the  way  and  make  their  contribution  to  the 
general  poo!   if  power 

It  Is.  of  course  true  that  the  various  purposes  of  the  develop- 
ment present  peculiar  problems  that  must  be  coordinated  by  th« 
engineers  In  charge  of  the  conservation  proiTrnm  .Ml  sohitlon.s 
wi'l  have  to  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  the  amounts  of  wafer 
available  and,  besides,  the  amount  of  flood  protection  neces.<ary 
will  be  a  governing  condition  Power  Installation  will  natural!'/ 
depend  upon  the  potential  power  capacity,  and  this  llkewl.se  plays 
Its  part  in  df^termining  th*^  holt^ln  of  the  dam  Proper  conserva- 
tion also  takes  into  consideration  possible  interconnections  with 
other   similar   projects    in    the  .same    drainage    basin 

The  reqTilrements  for  the.se  various  uses  are  not  of  course  in 
perfect  harm.onv.  although  a  laree  degree  of  Integration  1."!  pos- 
.slble  \  hiph  dam  provides  storage  capacity  for  flor>ri  control  and 
an  adequate  head  for  the  generation  of  power  The  operation  of 
a  plant  determines  the  decree  In  which  the  multiple  utility  will 
be  achieved. 

Take  as  an  example  Norrls  Dam  which  lies  about  25  miles  north- 
west of  Knoxvllle.  Tenn  in  the  Clinch  River  This  can  be  vl.sxi- 
alized  as  a  solid  wall  aoroKs  a  river  vallev  rl'^ing  243  feet  from 
the  valley  floor  On  top  cf  the  dam  i.s  a  22-foot  roadway  and 
under  the  roadway  are  three  rectangular  ■'holes"  or  spillwavs. 
each.  100  feet  widr  and  .about  -\n  feet  high  The  reservoir  Is  con- 
sidered normally  full  when  the  v.ater  level  back  of  the  dam  19 
even  with  the  cre-t  of  the  spillway.-i  These  spillwavs  nonnallv 
keep  Norris  Lake  202  feet  deep  at  the  dam 

Water  stored  during  the  rainy  winter  months  Is  released  during 
the  drier  seasons  to  accomplish  threo  purposes:  First,  a  steady 
flow  of  water  aids  in  makint;  th^  Tenne.S-see  River  navigabl-:  sec- 
ond, as  the  level  of  the  reservoir  is  gradually  lowered  during  the 
dry  seasons,  floud-storat;'^  capacity  is  fit  the  same  time  created; 
and,  third,  the  water  releivsed  for  navigation  purposes  turns  the 
water  turbines  and  generates  electrical  power 

Economic  production  of  power  is  feasible  until  the  reservoir 
Is  reduced  to  a  depth  of  137  feet  Now,  suppose  that  by  Decem.ber 
1,  the  end  of  the  dry  sea.son,  the  level  of  the  reservoir  stands  at 
137  feet  The  Norris  reservoir  Ls  then  readv  for  seasonal  rnlns. 
The  amount  of  water  capable  of  being  stored  from  the  137-foot 
level  to  the  normal  202-foot  level,  at  the  crest  of  the  .spillways, 
amounts  to  approximately  1,500.000  acre-feet.  This  Is  enough 
water  to  cover  the  city  of  Washington.  D,  C,  to  a  depth  of  about 
34  feet. 

However,  even  this  amount  of  storage  may  be  in.sufflclent  to  take 
care  of  heavy  flood  rains  To  control  a  deluge,  drum  gates  In  the 
spillway  can  be  raised  14  feet,  impounding  an  additional  520,000 
acre-feet  of  water  And  even  this  protection  Is  not  the  ultimate 
possible,  for  above  the  drum  gates  is  the  roadway,  up  an  additional 
17  feet.  It  is  true  that,  should  such  excessive  rain  fall  as  to  cause 
the  reservoir  to  rise  alxne  the  drum  gates,  it  would  flow  out  con- 
tinuously, but  only  at  the  rate  permitted  by  the  three  100-foot- 
wide  spillways.  Thus,  the  flow  of  excessive  flood  waters  would  be 
restricted. 
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^Tien  the  flood  was  ngiag  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivera 
Jr.   January   of  this   year.  heavT   rains   fell  also   in   the   TennelS 

7h  Y^'7-  ^^''  ^"'''"-  ^^  "  ^^^  ^^^^  allowed  to  flow  SJ^m! 
pcded  to  the  Ohio  River,  would  have  added  to  the  daXe^-'^ 
water  n  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Vallevs.  Norris  re°e^oir  hc\?^ 
ever,  stored  1.250.000  acre-feet  of  flood  waters,  its  level  ns°ng  from 
a  depth  of  about  172  feet  on  January  1.  1037,  to  alLu  213  feet  on 
February  1.  Immedia'ely  after  the  crisis  passed.  tSe  level  o?  the 
reservoir  was  drawn  down  a.s  L^st  as  was  reas..n.ablv  nosoble  n 
order  to  provide  storage  for  spring  rams  Bv  March  -H^the  dent h 
sp.llwayf '  "'"   '''  '''''  '■'  ^^^^'^^  ''  '-^  ^^'--  tSe'criTof  -the 

The  success  already  attained  in  the  Tennessee  ValVv  '^v  th<, 
thoroughgoing  con.^en-atlon  program  has  qu  -^  ^atuillv  c-eat^d 
an  in.sistent  demand  throughotn  the  ccunt^  for  a     -m  'ir  conUr 

solutions  fo?  each   rive^^^ba.s'i^.  'birt^'^e^rt   in  ;°thrt;;;?i"sl^o-rrd"be 
Served'  "'^'"  '''  "'  ''''  "'''^''  ^--^u^ccsVllI   b^  properly' con! 

Two  bills  a.-e  now  pendinir  before  the  Congress  each  o'  w>^vh 
would  provide  the  beginning  of  a  Nation-wl5e  prol-'am  %  w'Ae^ 
con.>ervation  by  .setting  up  seven  different  consorvanrv  T--  hn^'  ! 

power  companies  were  not  allowed  a  cut  from  the  TennesseeTanev 
Authority  benefits  are  now  leading  the  attack  acain^t  this  benef- 
cent  national  conservation  program      Although  power  Konlv  one 
tern   in    the   complete   development    of    the   proposed   da rS^hev 
nevertheless  are  seeking  to  overemphasir.-  this  feat vTre  i n  ?Jfe  hone 
program.'""  ^^"^^^^''^^^  ^^^-^^^'  -'>•  comprehensive  conservation 
The  use  of  red  bogies  as  red  herrings  bv  vested  Interests  has  be- 
come so  commonplace  that  it  will  not  fo;^!  anv  intelligent  ^rso^ 
The  work  of  conser^•lng  the  Nation's  waters.  inclSling  the  r^o^er 
possibilities,    must    go   on    regardless    of   the   selfish    SoDosition   nf 

Tnft!  Z"r'''  ''^^'"  ^""^-  '^^  ^'^«  ^  Preat  natiS?  ;  ource 
and  If  the  Government  can  make  it  available  where  otherwise  it 
would  not  be,  then  It  seems  to  n.e  that  it  is  the  dutv  of  Th« 
Government  to  do  so.  ^    °^  ^^® 

President  Roosevelt,  In  proposing  to  xhe  Congress  the  creation 
of  regional  authorities  or  agencies  in  order  to  provide  for  JegionS 
con^-rvatio.n  and  development  of  our  national  Resources    Jfd^ 

Nature  has  given  recurrent  and  poignant  warnings  through 
dust  storms,  floods,  and  droughts  that  we  must  act  whUe  there  is 
yet  time  If  we  would  preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the 
natural  sources  of  r.  virile  national  life  ^ 

Experience  has  -aught  us  that  the  prudent  husbandrv  of  cur 
national  estate  requires  farsightexl  m anagrment.     Flocxls   droi  ghl? 

rTfusarto'tv'ert^''  '^  "  Z""'  '''''  «^n<-e"manife.nation1-of  na  ures 
refusal  to  to.erato  continued  abuse  of  hrr  bounties  Prtident  man- 
agement demands  not  merely  works  which  will  guard  agS  the^ 

rer^  '  Sn~h';/"''"^'-'  '""""'^^^^   P'-'-  to  pPevent   t'hc!?  c^^u^ 
^^Por   !    :      ^  -^-q-^nro  coordination  of  manv  related  activities. 

i>,of  ♦>,'*■  L'f^'  °^'"  ^^'^'"^  experiences  of  floods  have  made  clear 
that  the  problem  must  be  approached  as  one  involving  more  than 
great  works  on  mam  streams  at  the  places  where  major  disasters 
threaten  to  occur.  There  must  also  be  measures  ol  prevention  and 
control  among  tributaries  and  throughout  the  cn-irc  lieadwaters 
areas.  A  com.prehen-ive  plan  of  flood  control  must  embrace  not  cn'v 
downstream  levees  and  floodways  and  retarding  da:m-=  and  reservoir's 
on  major  tributaric  but  also  smaller  dams  and  reservoirs  en  the 
les.ser  tributaries,  and  measures  of  applied  conservation  throughout 
an  entire  drainage  i,rca.  such  a.s  restoration  of  forests  and  gra-'-ses 
on  interior  lands,  and  encouragem.ent  of  farm  pracfccs  'which  ' 
dimmish  run-off  and  prevent  erosion  on  arable  lands 

'Taking  care  of  our  natural  e-state,  together  with  the  stopping  of 
existing  waste  and  tulldmg  it  bark  to  a  higher  productivitv  is  a 
national  problem.  At  last  we  have  undertaken  a  national 
policy     *     •     •  ■■ 

If  these  regional  authorities  .are  established,  thev  will  provide  an 
f  xredent  means  for  a  study  of  our  conservation  iio.s.'^'ibilities  through- 
out the  country  on  the  ba.sis  of  looai  and  regional  needs  It  is  con- 
templated that  anni  al  reports  will  he  made  to  the  President  who, 
in  turn,  will  check  -hem  with  the  budgetary  agencies  in  order  to 
determine  how  far  t>.e  Nation  can  afford  to  go  m  the  propo.sed  pro- 
gram at  any  partict  lar  time  After  the  President  has  marie  his 
determination  lie  v.-ill  forward  his  recommendations  to  Congress. 
and  only  if  Congress  shotild  allot  money  for  the  proposed  conserva- 
tion work  would  actt  al  construction  betmdcrtaken. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  admirable  way  for  democracy  to 
function  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  demands  of  our  modern 
conditions  Select  l)oards  of  exjierts  will,  after  careful  survey 
make  their  reports  to  the  President,  After  reviewing  them  the 
President  will  pre.seiit  them  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  for  decision  This  democratic  method  disposes  of  the 
claims  of  the  opposi  .ion  that  this  is  a  proposal  to  put  something 
over  on  the  people.  It  is  exactly  what  the  President  savs  it  ls--a 
propo.sal  "in  the  intorest  of  economy  and  the  prevention  of  over- 
lapping or  one-sided  developments.  It  leaves  the  Congress  wholly 
free  to  determine  what  shall  be  undertaken  and  provides  the  Con- 
gress with  a  complet?  picture  not  only  of  the  needs  of  each  one  of 
the  regions  but  of  t.ne  relationship  of  each  of  the  regions  to  the 
whole  of  the  Nation." 


ISO 


wi^holrt  t^i^l  H  \^^  ?"^  °^  ^^^  P^^^'^^  P^'^"  companies  to 
7hnr^°^^J^^    ^^f:^    advantages    from    the    American    people    is 

of  the  great  advantages  that  would  result  from  this  enterprise 
Sieir  Wo^fT  '''"^''"^  '^^^  ^"^^  «  development  would  JeopSi  S 
In^b  ^.n  H^°^^'  ^^  solution  of  the  power  problem  must  fit  in 
uith    broader    questions   of    national    econ.mv      We    cannot    allow 

vZir^nVL"'''''''  "''^"^  ^  ^"^^  ''''  President's  pS^'to  bi'd 
UiTl^ople.         ^°'^'"''^  °'^'   ^^^^^  resources  in  the   int<;rest  <rf 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRAN^K  CARLSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  24.  1937 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.^t  week  every  Member  of 
Congrcs.s  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honor- 
able Cordell  Hull,  an  announcement  regarding  a  propo.sed 
renprocal-trade  agreement  l>etween  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  It  was  also  announced  that  a  reopening  and 
rewriting  of  our  present  reciprocal-trade  acreement  with 
Canada  was  in  pro.spcct,  The  announcement  we  received 
carried  with  it  the  mformation  that  the  State  Department 
would  be  glad  for  any  .sug.^estions  Members  of  Congress 
might  have  to  offer.  Therefore,  I  felt  it  m.v  duty  as  a 
Representative  of  one  of  the  agincultural  di^trict^ 'of  the 
Micdle  West  to  inform  the  State  Department  of  the  need 
cf  securing  an  outlet  fcr  a  large  amount  uf  farm  products 
especially  wheat. 

At  the  sug.gestion  of  the  Secretarv  of  State   I  have  today 
viTjtten  the  following  letter: 

ChaTKM.\N    of    the    CCMMmTK    FOR    PFCIPRorTTT    TnTorm.^T-OV 

^^-■-■^-nth  end  F  Strcf:.<  \w  Wai~hir,a:on  DC 
Dr^R  NxR  CH.^:F.M.^^-■  As  a  Representative  of  an  'agricultunU 
district  in  the  Middle  West,  I  am  accepting  the  Secretary-  of  States 
invitation  to  write  you  m  regard  to  the  contemplated  trade  treaty 
to  be  negotiated  with  the  United  K.ngdcm  In  the  release  issued 
b>  the  Department  of  State  on  November  17.  1937.  I  note  that  the 
object  of  the  preliminary  announcement  is  to  give  irtere'=ted 
parties  an  opportunity  to  suggest  import  cr  export  product.*  The 
announcement  of  the  proposed  trade  agreement  between  the 
Lnited  States  and  Great  Britain  will  be  of  special  concern  and 
eagerly  watched  m  the  Middle  West,  m  view  of  the  fact  that  Gre^t 
Britain  is  cur  largest  foreign  customer. 

We  in  the  Middle  West  feel  that  we  have  a  special  stake  In  this 
particular  enterprise.     It  has  been  called  to  mv  attention  that  the 
16    pacts   already   concluded    by    the    State   Department   under    the 
authority  conferred  upon  the  President  bv  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act   have    been   chiefly   with   agricultural   countries.     I    appreciate 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  necessity  as  agreements  could  be  more 
quickly   reached   with   the.se   nations.     Tl^.e   .American   farmer   lee's 
that   because   those   treaties   were   drawn   largelv   with   agricultural 
countries  that  the  concessions  so  far  obtained  have  tended  to  ex- 
pose American  agriculture  to  increased  competition  from  agricul- 
tural  imporus.     I  realize  that  this  has  no  doubt  been  intensified 
by  the  drought  of  1936      Regardless  of  this,  the  fact  remains  that 
agricu.ture  has  not  met  the  maximum  benefits  to  which  it  !<:  en- 
titled.    Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  in  mind  In  this  treatv 
such  e-xport  crops   as  wheat   and   meat   products      As   I   represent 
one   of   the    large    wheat-prowing   districts    of    Kansas,   I    want    to 
make   a  special   plea   for   wheat.     On   November  22   I   received   In- 
formation from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washington 
p.   C,   that   the   reports  on   the   export   of   wheat    from  July   1   to 
September   30   show    that    all    wheat    exports,    including  flour    are 
equivalent  for  that  period  to  10,200.000  bu,shels.     I  notice  that  the 
distribution   of   these   exports  shewed   that    2  840  000   hu'=hels  went 
to  Belgium.  200.000  bushels  to  France,  40,000  bushels  to  Germanv 
about  3.000.000  bushels  to  Canada,  330,000  bushels  to  the  Msh  Free 
State,  2,500.000  bushels  to  the  Netherlands,  and  758  000  bushels  to 
the   United   Kingdom,     In   vir^w  of   the  small  amount    exported   to 
Great  Brita.n  from  July  to  October  of  this  year,  at  which  time  we 
had    a    very    favorable    price    dlflercntlal    between    Liverpool    and 
Chicago,  this  becomes  a  serious  problem.     During  this  period  there 
were  times  when  there  was  a  price  difference  between  tho'^e  points 
of  from  35  to  38  cents  per  bushel,  which   should   liave  been   verv 
helpful  in  moving  wheat  to  Great  Britain, 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  so  small  for  the  harvesting  and 
marketing  period  in  the  United  States  that  farmers  are  wond'enrg 
if  England  is  not  trying  to  force  an  early  con.summatlon  of  a 
trade  treaty,  and  therefore  has  purposely  kept  out  cf  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  market. 
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P\irther    information 
nomics   informs   me    that 
vember   13   American   expor)t, 
While  I  realize  many 
farm  commodities  during 
of   the   fact    that   in    the 
United  States  exported  in 
with  the  single  exception 
figure. 

Your  serious  considerati 

farmers  and  wheat  producers 

Sincerely  yours, 


the    Bureau    of    Acricultural    Eco- 

m    July    1    up    to    and    including    No- 

s  of   wheat   totaled    18.696.000    bushels. 

have  entered   into   the   expcn.ing   of 

past  5  years,  we  must  not  lose  sight 

0-year    period    from    1922    to    1932    the 

2xcess  of   100.000.000   busliels  of  wheat, 

3f   1925,   when  we   nearly  reached   that 


en 


of  this  letter  will  be  appreciated  by 
In  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

Frank  C.^rlsov 
Sixth  District,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  treaties  which  havfi  been  consummated,  but  with  com- 
petitive agricultural  impDrts  exceeding  our  agricultural  ox- 
ports  last  year  for  the  f  rst  time  in  our  history  by  18  per- 
cent, certainly  one  cannct  be  accused  of  treason  for  viewing 

It  has  been  my  observation  that 
er  into  a  discussion  of  imports  that 


the  program  in  its  reality 
immediately  when  we  en 


399,113  head  of  cattle,  val 
9  months  of  this  year  we 
figure  previously  given, 
head  of  cattle,  valued  at 


the  smoke  screen  of  noncompetitive  crops,  such  as  :offee, 
tea,  rubber,  silk,  bananas  and  so  forth,  is  immediately  raised. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  competitive  farm 
commodities.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  net  a.sk- 
ing  for  embargoes  or  prDhibitive  duties,  but  they  do  believe 
that  the  American  f arme  •  is  entitled  to  the  American  rr.arket. 
In  fact,  they  believe  thej  are  entitled  to  the  same  assistance 
that  is  being  given  industry,  finance,  or  labor.  The  farmers 
of  America  are  interestec  in  securing  every  dollar's  worth  of 
foreign  trade  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  they  believe  that 
the  American  market  is  the  greatest  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts. Our  agricultural  ijnports  have  reached  staggerir.g  fig- 
ures and  our  exports  hj.ve  diminished  to  a  most  alarming 
extent. 

Importation  of  cattle  tor  the  first  9  months  of  1937  was 
valued  at  $14,647,000.  This  is  more  than  the  entire  Inipor- 
taticn  for  the  year  193ii,  during  which  year  we  imiwrted 

ued  at  $10,708,230.  During  the  first 
mported  437,941  head,  valued  at  the 
:n  1933  this  country  imported  65,000 
5572,000.  Our  exports  of  cattle  are 
too  small  for  serious  ccnsideration.  In  1933  we  exixirted 
2.912  head,  valued  at  $19^.000.  These  cattle  were  largely  for 
breeding  purposes 

In  the  first  9  months  lof  1937  we  exported  2,943  head  of 
cattle,  valued  at  $336. Sip,  as  compared  to  the  imports  of 
$14,647,244  in  1937. 

Imports  of  live  hogs  gt  from  29,000  in  1932  to  17,446,457 
pounds  in  1936  and  to  15,  f63,411  pounds  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1937.  The  value  of  lii^e-hog  imports  in  1932  was  S;2.000. 
and  for  the  year  1936  the  value  of  live  hogs  imported  was 
$1,453,841,  and  for  the  first  9  months  of  1937  the  imix)rta- 
tion  of  live  hogs  was  $1,4  53,097.  Using  an  average  weight  of 
200  pounds  per  head,  it  v  ould  mean  that  we  imported  87.232 
head  of  hogs  in  193G,  an  i  should  they  average  60  head  to  a 
carload,  it  would  mean  l.i54  carloads,  or  200  trainload:s  of  70 
cars  each.  Using  the  same  basis  for  the  first  9  months  of 
1937,  we  have  imported  1  314  carloads  of  hogs. 

With  recent  serious  de(  lines  in  hog  prices,  the  farmers  are 
seriously  wondering  if  this  large  importation  of  hogs  has  not 
had  a  detrimental  effect  en  local  prices. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  discussion  Df  the 
increased  importation  of  c  om.  wheat,  hay.  and  dairy  products, 
but  figures  indicate  that  t  le  importation  of  these  commodities 
has  increased  to  an  alanring  extent. 

When  Congress  delegated  its  authority  to  the  President  to 
negotiate,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  reciprocal  trade 

practically  unlimited  authority,  and 
under  the  most-favored-nation  clause  there  is  placed  in  oper- 
ation a  principle  which  wc  rks  to  the  great  disadv-antage  of  the 
United  States  in  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Under  this 
provision,  which  is  includ(d  in  all  of  the  trade  agreements,  all 
of  the  nations  of  the  woj  Id,  except  Germany  and  Auiitralia, 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  same  tariff  reductions  as  are  made 
to  any  one  country. 

For   instance,   in   the 
Canada  the  United  States 


reciprocal   trade   agreementf;  with 
made  extensive  tariff  reductions  ou 


agricultural  products.  All  of  ihe  othrr  nations  i:i  th<^  world, 
except  the  two  mentioned,  received  the  advantage  of  the^e 
sarae  reductions,  although  they  make  no  reductions  whatever 
in  articles  going  from  this  country  to  the  several  nations. 

The  tariff  on  Canadian  cattle  coming  into  the  United 
States  weighing  more  thim  700  pounds  wa-,  reduced  from  3 
cents  to  2  cents  a  pound.  Tlie  tariff  on  dairy  cattle  coming 
into  thi.s  country  from  Canada  was  reduced  from  3  cents  to 
1^-  cents  a  pound  with  quota  restrictions.  The  tariff  on 
calves  weieliing  less  than  175  pounds  was  reduced  from  2'  . 
cents  a  pound  to  I'j  cents  a  poimd.  The.se  reductions,  in 
accordance  with  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  apply  not 
only  to  Canada  but  to  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
except  Germany  and  Au.->traiia. 

Canada  made  some  concessions  in  tariffs  to  the  United 
Stales  in  the  trade  agreements,  mostly  on  autcm.obiles  and 
machinery,  but  the  other  nations  of  the  world  receiving  the 
benefiL.s  of  our  redu  lions  made  no  conce.'-sions  to  this  coun- 
try a^  all.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  not  reciprocity.  The 
theory  of  reciprocity  is  that  we  reduce  the  tariff  on  certain 
articles  produced  in  a  forpi<in  country  coming  into  the  United 
States  which  are  not  produced  to  any  grrat  extont  in  this 
country  and  the  other  countries  reduce  the  tariff  on  their 
articles  bought  in  the  United  States  and  going  to  foreign 
countries. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  in  my  opinion  farmers  who 
prcducp  commodities  for  export  have  not  received  fair  treat- 
ment from  'h^'  Government,  and  I  sincfrely  ho;x'  that  those 
charged  with  making  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  problem,  which  means  so  much 
to  agriculture. 


The  N«.'<rr()  and  rnioni.sm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  Tur-:  HorsK  oi-  reprks?:\tatives 

W'sdursday.  November  24,  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  JOSKPH  B  SH.\NNON  AT  A  MEETTNO  OF 
THE  NATTON.KL  .M.LI.\NCE  OF  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES  FTTa.n  AT 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO  .  ON  OCTOBER  10.   1937 


Mr.  SHANNON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  on  October  10,  1937: 

My  .subject  today  will  hf  The  Neifro  and  Unionism. 
From  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Negro  Into  the  free-labor 
market  the  colored  race  has  played  a  progressively  Important  part 

In  the  ^rneraJ  labor  movem.ent 

One  of  the  early  white  friends  of  the  Negro  laboring  class  was 
Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron,  of  the  Chlca*,'o  Trades'  Assf-mblv.  In  1866  Mr. 
Cameron  made  an  addre.-,-;  on  brhaif  of  the  Natlonail  Labor  Union, 
organized  m  that  year,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  positloa 
of  Negro  labor. 

He  said . 

"The  sy.stera:vt:c  organization  and  con.soUdatlon  of  labor  m-jst 
henceforth  become  the  watchword  of  the  true  reformer.  To  ac- 
complish this  the  ccKoper-alion  <jf  the  African  race  in  America  must 
be  secured.  What  is  wanted,  then,  is  for  every  union  to  help  Incul- 
cute  the  grand,  ennoblint:  Id^a  that  the  Interest.^  of  labor  are  one; 
that  there  Is  but  one  divid^nt;  line,  that  which  separates  mankind 
Into  two  great  classes,  the  cUibs  that  labors  and  the  class  that  lives 
by  others'  labors." 

Mr.  Carncron  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  capitalists  of 
that  period  were  making  every  effort  to  "foment  discord  between 
the  whites  and  blacks,  and  hurl  the  one  aeainst  the  other"  In 
order  "to  m.amtair.  their  ascendancy  and  contmue  the  reign  of 
oppression."  He  concluded  his  addre.'*  by  requesting  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  colored  race  in  the  labor  movement. 

THE    FIRST    N^TTONAL    CONVENTION 

The  first  national  convention  of  Negro  labor  in  this  country  met 
In  Washington,  D  C  .  on  Jan'iary  13.  1869,  with  161  accredited' dele- 
gates in  attendance.  Isaac  Myers  was  the  presiding  offlcer.  Sev- 
eral resolutions  wore  introd\jred.  but  none  acted  upon.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  the  relationship  that  should  bo  maintained 
between  the  races,  and  G  T  Downing,  of  Rhode  Island,  ■warned 
the  colored   workingmen  that   they   should  not  dlaconnect  tiiem- 
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selves  from  white  worlrlnemen  and  white  labor  organizations-  that 
to  do  so  would  be  detrimental  to  the  Ne-ro  ^-^-iuiic,.  mai; 

The  foUowmR  July  (1869.  another  NeW  labor  convention  r^'n, 
held  in  Baltimore.  At  that  convention  dolcgaSs  were  elected  to 
the  National  Labor  Union  Con^-ress  to  he  held  In  Phil-uleinM,  ti.^ 
icllow.ng  month,  and  a  call  was  issued  for  the  next  meet afg  of  'he 
Negro  Labor  Association  to  be  held  in  Washiuston  m  SecTmlfer  1869 

PARTTCIPATnN    IN    THE     inC9    NATIONAL    LAEOR    CONGR-SS 

^^'hen  tlie  Philadelphia  con^Tcss  of  the  National  Labor  Union 
convened,  the  Netro  delegates  elected  at  Baltimore,  led  by  Robert 
II.  Butler,  of  Ma-yland.  were  present,  A  resolution  wa-  msseri 
stating  that  "the  National  Labor'  Union  know.s  no  North  no  South 
no  Ea.st,  no  West,  neither  color  nor  sex,  on  the  que.sUon  of  ricfhts  Jf 
labor,     anc^  ursini;   "our  colored   fellow   members   to  f orm   o^ean?- 

?h"n"t''c\mrr'i  •■'"■"  '"'"''''''  ''""  '''''''  ^^'^^'^  ^"  ''''  ^""'°-  ^° 

,J'V\^''^^Z^l'^''''^^'-'^  ""^  ^''^'''^^  "^  ^'-^  ^<'''"-<^^  deleeaticn  said 
that  they  did  not  come  .seeking  parlor  ..o,;iab.iities  but  for  he 
rights  of  manhool"  Butler  and  four  white  dMet-ite«  were  Iv- 
pointed  as  a  committ.e  to  organize  the  colored  workmemen  of 
Pennsylvania  »b"itji   ui 

Thus  we  see  that  a.s  early  as  18G9  the  Nari.,r.al  L^-bor  Un-on 
welcomed  the  Neg-o  Ir^to  its  ranks  and  .ought  to  crra'te  a  single 
labor  union  represent  in:r  both  white  and  black  labor  Ne^o 
workingmen.  however,  while  willing  to  cooperate  with  their  white 
brethren  by  sendi:u:  del-gates  to  their  labor  conventions  de^red 
to  maintain   their  .separate  oig.inir-ation  '        -■"^" 

Pursuant    to    the^    call    theretofore    is-ued,    the    See-o   lab-    oon 
yention   m^t   again   the  following  December    (I86O1  ^a-d   continued 
in  existence  until  1872     The  political  disagreements  of  that  organi- 
zation were  largely  responsible  for  its  eollap-o  ^ 

EARLY    LAroR    lEADLRS 

Among  the  real  Negro  labor  leaders  of  the  rarlv  rcriod  were 
George  I>>wning.  Sella  Martin,  and  Weslev  Howard  '  At  the  lR7n 
Paris  World  s  L.be.r  Congress  the  KaMcmal  NV.r,  lab^,  CoJrJ^ 
wa.s  represented  by  the  Reverend  Sella  Martin  Martin  wL^e^ 
^^rttJT'T'   °'   l^^\^^<-'^^    Views    on    labor    questions   and    ai'o 

THE    KNICHTS    OF    I.ABOR 

r.Jt'"'  ,''''^«"^  ^^■''  "-^'''  "'''"  °^  *''^  Knights  of  Labor  was  the 
next  sigmflcant  s<ep  toward  the  creation  of  solidarity  between 
Negro  anu  white  workingmen  In  1886  it  was  estimated 'that  there 
ue:e  approx:matel>   60  000  Negroes  in  the  Knights  of  Labor 

Uhpn    tlie    general    asrembly    cf    the    Knights    of    Labor    met    it 

?e;ere"v  'p!  '  h"  I'^V''  ^'''''  '^^^  ^^'^"  and  humamilrian 
Terence    V.    Powderly,    the   general    m^ister    workman    of    the    order 

w.'i.s  introduced  by  a  Negro  delegate.  Frank  J    Ferrell 

When  trade  unionism  came  into  asccndancv  through  the  Amerl- 
,'v'it//"'^"^'"''"    ""^    ^^°'''    '^'    ^"'Shts    of  "Labor  \ent    out    cf 

BOOKER    T      WASHINCTO.V 

In  1895  Backer  T  Washington  made  his  appearance  as  the  eco- 
rvmio  and  industrial  emancipator  of  the  Negro  In  his  no.ted 
address  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  in  that  vear  he  said 

"Ignorant  and  ir  experienced,  it  is  not' strange  that  in  the  fir^t 
years  of  our  new  I.f,  we  began  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  bot- 
tom, that  a  .seat  in  Coni;rev;  or  the  State  legislature  was  more 
sought  than  real  e.'tate  or  industrial  skill;  that  the  pclitlcal  con- 
vention or  stump  speaking  had  more  attractions  than  starting  a 
oairy    farm    or   truc<   garden." 

He  advised  the  Negro  to-— 
Cast  down  your  bucket  where  you  are— cast  it  down  in  m.aking 
frlend.s  in  everj-  manly  way  of  the  people  of  all  races  bv  whom  we 
are  surrounded.     C;ist   it  down  in  agriculture,  mechanics    in  com- 
merce,   in    domestic   service,    and    m    the   professions," 

Boi.ker  T,  Washington  s  speech  won  him  the  confidence  of  all 
good  citizens  He  encouraged  Negro  workers  to  become  efficient 
workers  through  education  in  such  schools  as  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  In  1900  he  founded  the  Negro  Business  Lear^ue  which 
was  de.scribed  as  being  based  upon  the  belief  that-- 

"If  you  can  make  a  better  article  than  anvbodv  else  and  .sell  it 
cheaper  than  anybody  else,  you  can  command  the  markets  of  the 
world  Produce  something  that  somebodv  else  want.s  and  the 
purcha-^er  will  not  trouble  himself  to  ask  who  the  seller  Ls 
Recognize  this  fundamental  law  of  trade:  add  to  it  tact,  good 
manners,  a  re\solut-  will,  a  tireie.ss  capacitv  for  hard  work,  and 
you  will  succeed   in  business  " 

Booker  T.  Washington's  theories  widelv  influenced  the  Negro 
world. 

THE     RISr     AND    FALL    OF    INDEPENDENT     fNIOKS 

In  1919  there  came  into  existence  a  Negro  organization  known 
as  the  National  Brrtherhood  Workers  of  America,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  T.  J,  Pree  and  R  T,  Sims.  Tlie  aim  of  this  organization 
was  to  federate  all  the  Negro  unions  and  serve  as  an  agency  for 
organizing  those  Negroes  who  did  not  belong  to  a  union,  "  The 
brotherliood  went  out  of  existence  in  1921,  Thereafter  Negro 
unions  continued  to  rise  and  fall.  Among  the  successful  Neuro 
labor  organizations  have  been  the  Longshoremen's  Union  Protec- 
tive As.sociation.  Colored  Electricians'  Union,  the  Railway  Men's 
International  Bene  ;olcnt  Industrial  Association,  Brotherliood  of 
Di-'i:ng  Car  Employees,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porter.s  and  Maids. 

UNIONIZATION     IN    THK    POSTAL    SERVICE 

Independent  Negro  organizations  in  the  Government  service, 
where  racial  discrimination  is  unknown,  have  played  an  important 
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role.  And  in  no  branch  of  the  Government  service  Is  the  Negro 
^  ,TE^^  important  factor  than  In  the  Postal  Service 
in  rH  c^  ^^''^  no  definite  figures  as  to  the  number  of  your  race 
in  the  Service  at  this  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  records  kept 
ha^-e  no  racial  divisions,  a  survey  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  made  in  1928,  revealed  that  the  entire  Postal  Service  at 
that  time  employed  25  390  Negroes,  constituting  about  9  percent 
^o^,l  ^.'^°l^}JJ'^^''  °-^''^''  independent  surveys  showed  that  in 
t?^f  f^°i'aop^v  P"^''''^  °^  ^^^  P°'*^^  ^^^^  -"  ^^^°-t  ^-ere  Negroes; 
rlV-J^  .  Negroes  conctitu'ed  31  percent  of  the  postal  stiff  iri 
Chicago;  and  that  m  1930,  in  New  York  City,  they  constituted  16 
percent  of  the  postal  staff.  ^   ^^^Ln,ui,ca   10 

.n\^^n!f/L^H',^^''^  '"?^^''^'^  P"'"^^^  employees'  benefit  societies,  local 
m  soope.  which  supplement  the  work  of  the  regular  postal  unions 

^  fTt  '7^f'  '''3i°"^  °^  P°'^^^  workers,  such  as  the  National  Associ^ 
ation  of  Letter  Carriers  and  the  National  F'ederation  of  Post  Office 

o'"po=t  O^'ci'rf  .^^^^"''?^"^^^•P-'•  ^^^  ^■^^'"^^•'^l  Federation 
Oi   Post  Office  Clerks  has  lorals  composed   entirely  of   member<=  of 

no't.'t''''^  >,^"^°^  ^^'''  '''^"-''  ^''^'''  °^^«^'^  t^  ^'^-om  the  federation 
po.nts  with  pride  is  Dave  Johnson,  who  has  for  vears  been  a  dis- 
tineui'^hed  member  and  is  now  president  of  Local' No.  1  in  the  city 
of  Chif  ago.     Another  is  Robert  Evans,  of  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

BIRTH    AND    GROWTH     OF    THE    NATIONAL    ALLIANCE 

Your    organization,    the   National    Alliance   of   Po:=tal   Em.plovees 

ZrL^^'ry.^- J" /f.^r.""^ J"^  "^'*'''>'  P°-^^^^  c^"^-^  ^^  Chattanooga'. 
Tenn  October  6.  1913.  Soon  thereafter  it  exte-nried  its  Jurisdiction 
to  colored  employees  in  even,-  branch  of  the  Pos'al  Serv  ce  Accord- 
ing to  the  Postal  Alliance  of  March  1929  if-  memtae'--'  -t  'it  'hat 
tSo  and  8  0?0  ^  ^™  '"^"^  ^^^'  '''  ^'^'^"^  membership  Is  between 
The  policy  of  your  Alliance  in  providing  Indemnities  ^c  '"e 
accident,  and  health  is  n.osi  beneficial.  My  information  is  that  the 
A.iiaiice  has  approximately  $50,000  m  cash  and  in  GoverT^mcnt 
bene-  for  this  purpose 

TRIBtTT  TO   S,    M     JACKSON 

Your  a.'-sociation  is  credited  with  having  brought  about  the 
appointment  of  a  Negro  official,  a.ssigned  to  the  Po.nm.aster  Gen- 
eral s  oflice.  to  handle  matters  affecting  the  colored  employees  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  The  man  holding  that  po.sition  at  this 
time  ,s  S  M,  Jackson,  who  was  appointed  en  July  3  1936  Former 
incumbents  were  John  D  Gamev  and  Emorv  A  Brvant  Th's  s  a 
mo.-^t  important  place,  and  Mr,  Jackson  is  eminently  oualihed'to 
discharge  its  num.erous  duties.  Before  his  appointment,  he  was 
for  29  years  a  railway  postal  clerk.  He  served  as  national  secretary 
of  your  Alliance  from  1925  to  1937,  During  all  of  his  service  in  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Mr,  Jackson  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
departmental  officials  have  been  "fair,  considerate,  and  consi^teitlv 
sympathetic," 

IMPORTANCE    OF    ORGANIZATION 

Only  the  other  day  I  heard  a  stc,ry  told  bv  a  fcimer  resident  of 
the  Stat*'  of  South  Carolina. 

He  said  there  was  a  man  in  that  State  who  had   a  great  stable 
in   the   early   days,   and   who   tock   considerable   pains   to   beautify 
the  grounds  about  the  stable  with  flowers  and  shrubbery.     As  one 
o    his  caretakers  he  had  a  boy  of  your  race,  about  19  vears  of  age 
who  becam.e  a  ven,-  proficient  whipcracker  "  ' 

On  one  occasion  when  the  stablckeeper  had  visitors  from  the 
North  he  called  upon  the  boy  to  give  an  exhibition  of  h's  whin- 
cracking  ability. 

First  he  asked  the  bey  to  crack  a  ro'-e  growing  nearby.  The 
Ixiy  promptly  did  .so:  and"  he  was  then  told  to  direct  his  ai'm  at*  a 
fly  on  the  wall.  Without  any  difficulty  the  boy  cracked  the  fly. 
Then,  pointing  to  a  hornets'  nest,  the  boy's  employer  said  "Crack 
that." 

The  boy  hesitated  a  moment,  then  said.  "Now.  boss,  a  rc.se  am  a 
rose  and  a  fly  am  a  fly.  but  a  hornets'  nest  am  an  organization, 
and  I  am  always  afraid  to  try  to  destroy  a  whole  organization  " 

And  so  it  is  with  your  group.  As  individuals,  if  vou  have  griev- 
ances it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  responsive  audience.  But  as  an 
organization,  when  your  grievances  are  presented  they  receive  con- 
sideration not  given  to  individual  complaints.  The  importance  of 
concerted  action  m  matters  involving  the  rights  of  labor  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 


Significant  Editorials  by  Conservative  Papers  Urge 
Freedom  for  Tom  Mooney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  J.  O'COXXELL 

OF   MONTANA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKrRP:SEXTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Novcn;b:r  24.  1937 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  AND  THE  POHI  LAND 

OREGONIAN 


Mr.  O'CONTVELL  of  Montana.     Mi".  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include  two  editorials  of  great 
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importance  on  the  Mooney  case,  one  from  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
the  other  from  the  Portland  Oregonian.    Both  of  these  papers 

of  California  to  task  for  its  recent 
lenying  Tom  Mooney's  petition  for 


take  the  Supreme  Court 
unjustifiable  decision  in 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

These  editorials  are  dotibly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  neither  of  these  papers  is  prolabor,  but  rather  they  are 
fairly  conservative.  However,  even  fair-minded  conservatives 
are  aroused  at  the  consta  it  refusal  of  the  California  court  to 
correct  what  is  universal  y  admitted  to  be  a  judicial  scandal 
unrivaled  since  the  Dreyfus  case  rocked  France.  In  every 
body's  mind  who  knows  Ihe  story  of  the  Mooney  ca^e  is  the 
inescapable  conclusion  thkt  justice  has  been  so  perverted  that 
the  ordinary  citizen's  fait 
severely  shaken. 


[From  the  Portland 


1  in  the  integrity  of  the  judiciary  is 
>egonlan  of  November  2,   1937] 

so  BLINI 


NOtiTE 


It  seems  to  be  as  true  a; 
these  who  wUI  net  see.     Tlip 
free  Tom  Mooney.     To  boL 
Clares  "incredible"  the  e 
was    erroneous.      This    incl 
proved  fact  that  Mocney 
time    when    perjured 
preparedness-day   bomb.     II 
that   Prank   Oxman   was 
when  he  swore  he  saw  the 
the   repudiation   by   perjure^ 
was  so  large  a  factor  In 

Incredible?     Such  self-ex 
ereign   State    would    Itself 
eyes.     These   things   that 
allegations  but  established 
Supreme   Court   of   Calif 
yokel  at  the  circus,  looking 
camel  and  declaring:  "Ther^ 

Upon  prior  appeal  of  the 
the  United  States,  that 
the  ground  that  Mooney 
California  courtB.     He  has 
Ing   to  see.   when   appeal   tc 
ccxirt  in  th^  land  will  do 
a  shame  to  the  State  of 


vidimce 


W  LS 

witnesses 


nc  t 


Mo-  mey 


the 


tore  la 


•W! 


ever  that  there  are  none  so  blind   a'' 
California  Supreme  Court  dechru-s  to 
er  its   own   impossible  position   it   de- 
showing  that  Mooney's  conviction 
des    as    '"incredible."    presumably,    the 
on  top  of  a  distant  building  at  the 
wore    they    saw    him    plar.t    the 
declares  "incredible"   the   proved   fact 
even   in   San   Francisco   at    the   time 
)omb  planted      It  declares  "ir.credible" 
witnesses   of   their   testimor.j    which 
s  conviction. 
;using  by  the   highest  court   nf   a   sov- 
)«    incredible    were    it    not    before    cur 
court   cjiUs   incredible   are   not   mere 
facts.     By  calling   them   incredible   the 
puts   itself    in    the    position   of    the 
his  first  time  upon  a  double-homped 
ain't  no  such  animal." 
Mooney  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
declined  to  take   Jurisdiction   on 
not   exhausted   his   plea   before   th3 
Exhausted  It  now.     It  will  be   int-erfst- 
it    is   taken   again,   what   the   higliest 
ith  a  cause  celebre  which  has  become 


trll  >unal 
hid 


CaJifomla. 


ths 


j.nt 


innocence 


[From  the  Ealtlir 

In  its  latest  homily  on 
Court  denounces  the  appell 
tern   of   government."      This 
Tom   Mooney's   guilt   or 
San  Francisco's  preparednesi 
of  the  widespread  belief  thajt 
of  his  political  beliefs  rath' 
was  considerate  of  the  cour 
of  hostility  against   our 
more  effective  if  the 
there  and  said  nothing  morfe 
of  the  evidence  upon  whict 
veals  an  attitude  which  is 
system  of  government, 
posed  to  be  enjoyed  by  a 

In  his  app>eal  to  the 
describe  as  a  mere  prelude 
Supreme  Court.  Mooney 
show  that  vital  testimony 
of  it  was  Inconsistent  with 
dence  in  the  case,  and  that 
roof  of  a  building  when  a  c 
as  only  a  few  minutes 
sive  alibi.     But  the  Calif orn 
appeal,  does  not  meet  the 
spite    of    confessions   of 
proved  and  declares  that 
who  is  now  dead,  knew  that 
words,  it  is  not  enough  to 
and  that  testimony  was  i 
also  prove  that  the  prosecut 

As  to  the  damning  "clock' 
"incredible"  on  the  ground 
of  other   witnesses   in  the 
much  later  than  the   clock 
merous  vitnesses  who  placec 
tially  the  time  shown  l5y  th 
has  the  unreliable  memory 
of    an    occurrence    been 
photograph  clearly  esta 
been  any  official  effort  to 
California  Supreme  Court's 
viciuals  is  more  worthy  c :'  br 
great  original  treatises  on  e^  idence. 

Tom  M(X)ney  is  still   in  tlje 
there  for  the  rest  of  his 


iblishn 
estab 


ore  Sim.  November  1.  1937] 
Arm  oaiGiNAL 

Mooney  case  the  Callfcmia  Suprem.e 
t  as  "outspokenly  hostile  to  our  sys- 
of   course,   ha.^    nothing   to    do   '^ith 
on  the  charge    of    dynamiting 
parade  on  July  4.  191G.  but,   in  view 
Mooney  is  still  in  prison  on  account 
r  than  because  of  the  dynamiting,  it 
to  mention  it.     Hov/ever.  this  charge 
m  of   government   would  have   been 
Supreme  Court  had  stopped  right 
about  the  case,  for  in  its  discussion 
Mooney  was  convicted  the  court  re- 
(|ertainly  hostile  to  one  feature  of  our 
the  presumption  of  innocence  sup- 
accused  of  crime. 

court,  which  Mooney's  law>'ers 

to  a  new  appeal  to  the  United  States 

forward  voluminous  evidence  to 

admitted  to  be  perjury;   that  more 

testimony  and  circumstantial  evi- 

the  famous  picture  of  Mooney  on  the 

in  the  street  below  showed  the  time 

the  explosion  established  a  conclu- 

a  Supreme  Court,  in  its  denial  of  the 

presented  by  these  statements.     In 

it   denies   that   perjury  has   bpen 

has  not  shown  that  the  prosecutor. 

the  testimony  was  perjured'     In  other 

ve  that  witnesses  pcrjiufed  themselves 

with  facts:  the  defendant  mu-t 

knew  it — plainly  an  Impo.ssibie  task. 

pictures,  the  court  dismisses  them  as 

t  they  are  confuted  by  the  testimony 

record   who   place   Mooney   on   the  roof 

shows.     Nevertheless,    there  were    nu- 

the  Mooneys  on  the  roof  at  substan- 

clock  in  the  picture.     And  how  long 

witnesses  as  to  the  precise  moment 

more    nearly    conclusive    than    a 

g  the  time?     Since  there  has   never 

phi-^tceraph-   n^   fikp-,    'he 

ecislon  that  the  time  sense  of  Indl- 

;ef  than  a  cIcck  mu^t  r..nk  with   lac 
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Cal;  f  ornla 
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brc  ught 
vas 
other 
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San  Quentin  Prison,  and  may  stay 
natural  life.     But  m  keeping  him  there 


California  has  done  no  great  sen/ice  to  her  Judiciary,  which  haa 
hf.d  to  invent  new  feats  In  casuistic  arr. ifcatlcs  t^very  tmie  The 
Mooney  case  comes  before  it  One  would  think  California  by  this 
tin^e  would  prei  r  Mocmey  free  to  it  State  supreme  court  shackled 
by  ever  heavier  ciiaina  of  rationalization. 


The  Woikinj^^man'.s  Tax  Bill 


EXTEXSrOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

(>!     V!-:KM(iN"!' 

IX  THK  SKXATK  "i'    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  2i   ^legislative  darj  of  Tuesday. 
NoKmbtT  16) .  1937 


ABSTRACTS   PROM   APTir'IJ^S   FROM   THE  PROVIDENCE    (R    I  ) 
JOLHNAL    AND    EVENING    BULLEIIN 


Mr.  AUSTIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Re'ord  abstracts  fror: 
a  series  cf  articles  m  the  Providf^ncc  Journal  and  Evnin-r 
Bulletin,  of  Prnvidence,  R.  I .  regarding  a  research  study  into 
th<^  actual  '  xp-ndifures  of  thret-  thrifty  Ntw  Enr:land  fiar.- 
ilies.  developing  the  .subjrct  of  the  wcrkingnian's  tax  bill. 

There    btmg    no   (  bjection,    the    matter    referred    to    was 
ordered  to  be  pnnted  :n  the  REcorn,  as  follows: 
The  Worki.ngman  s  Tax   Bii.i.     A   Rr.sr.ARf  n   Sttdy   of  the  Actual 

EXfEhiDirVKii^     OF     1 HREK    THRirTY     NEW     EnGLAWD     FaMII.IES 

FOREWORD 

Tli:s  is  th.':'  first  afrmpt,  sn  far  a-s  we  know,  to  uncov< t  t!.- 
hidden  ta.K  bill  of  typical  Amenran  waue  earners  wtio  are  entirr'y 
exempt  from  the  income  tax  and  laruely  free  from  direct  tax:iiu  :i 

All  indirect  taxes  paid  by  ron.suniers  cannot  be  traced  Kor 
example,  the  tax  burden  hiddfn  withm  a  househcldi-r  s  payment  of 
interest  on  a  mort^ratrp  canr.ot  h>^  stated  It  cannot  be  accurately 
stated  on  thf^  paynients  on  princ;p;ki  i.n  a  mortk;a*re 

This  study,  therefore.  di>o.s  ii  n  purport  to  show  all  taxes  rr 
the  entiro  tax  burden.  What  the  pfrc^ntatrt'  of  tlie  whole  tax 
bill  to  total  income  or  expenditure  is.  will  remain  forever,  in  a.', 
pri^bubility.  for  the  controversy  of  poliilclan-.  Obviously  it  is 
much  higher  than  with  the  three  famines  here  concerned  and 
obvinuslv  It  is  still  Increasing  for  them  and   fnr  everyVjody 

But  this  study  does  purport  to  sUit-^  uhat  taxes  were  Iracrd 
and  It  sets  forth  the  record  to  support  the  finding  that  ar.  av.  r- 
ac  of  12  IR  cents  of  every  doH..r  sp>ent  by  thes^  frugal  New 
England  workme  families  was  actually  traced  to  taxes.  That  la 
the  perceriLat;?  of  the  tax  bill  to  their  total  fanuly  expenditurrs 
for  a  year  As  the  story  explains  In  dct4.ll,  that  percentage  cii.:\ 
be  stated  at  the  higher  flgure  of  14  74  percent  if  we  deduct  from 
the  total  family  rxpendlture.s  the  amounts  on  which  we  could  not 
trace  taxos  and  flpure  the  percentage  of  the  total  tax  only  to  those 
expenditures  on  which   Uaxes  could  be  traced 

But  our  desir"  his  boen  in  state  the  preposition  ronser\'atlvelv 
enough  to  withstand  controversy  We  offer  thLs.  therefore,  as  a 
conservative  statement  of  the  tax  bill  nf  conservative  families. 
That  might  be  expected  from  New  Eni:land. 

SrvEi.LOM  Brown. 

Managing   Editfrr 

THKEE  rAMTLIF.S    KITTP   RECORDS   TO   DISCt.OSE   HTDOrN  TAXES 

Account  far  ere^y  rent  sprnt  cn-er  ,52  icveks — Detailed  budgrtu  ruh- 
mitted   monthly  for  tax  computation   by   Journal   Bureau 

For  52  weeks,  three  Rhodo  Island  hou-sewives  kept  an  un- 
precedented check  on  every  cent  spent  by  themselves  or  other 
members   of   their    families. 

Armed  wth  pencil  and  paper,  they  Jotted  down  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  every  expenditure  made,  from  a  suit  of  clothes 
to  a  pair  of  shoe  laces,  from  a  cut  of  meat  to  an  Ice-cream  cone, 
from  a  package  of  cigarettes  to  a  bar  of  soap,  from  new  tires  for 
the  family  automobile  to  tickets  to  the  movies. 

Every  time  each  of  the  three  hou.'^wives  went  shopping  she 
recorded  not  only  the  total  amount  of  money  she  had  spent  but 
also  how  much  each  particular  artirle  had  cost. 

This  was  essential  because  the  detailed  budgets  of  each  of  the 
three  families  were  turned  over  monthly  from  September  1.  193'5. 
to  September  1,  lOS^).  to  the  research  department  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  for  determ.ination  of  the  accumulated  taxes  Im.posrd 
on  every  commodity  at  each  stage  of  production  and  marketing 
and  pas.=:ed  on  to  the  constimor. 

Because  the  amount  of  indirect  taxe<^  paid  bv  the  con.sniner 
on  each  article  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  hou.s*hold  use  vanes 
and  had  to  be  established  .separately  by  the  Journal  r.^soarch  worker, 
the  exact  quantity  and  co~t  of  every  commodity  bought  on  ea.h 
occasion  had  to  be  recorded  by  the  housewife  At  the  end  nf  ench 
week  she  then  lumped  tr>gpther  the  various  Itx^ms  of  the  same  kind. 

Although  all  three  families  have  long  been  firm  believers  In 
budgeting,  they  had  never  kept  such  strict  accounts  before.     They 
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scon  caurht  on.  however,  to  the  spirit  of  the  thine  and  at  the 
end  of  ca-h  week  noted  with  pride  that  accounts  balanced  with 
expenditure.'-  and  savings  equaling  income 

While  the  burden  of  keeping  the  accounts  naturally  fell  on  the 
house.. Ives^  *-ho  do  most  of  the  spending,  every  othe^  member  of 
Uie  family  did  his  share,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  or  week  submitted 
his  report  to  the  chief  household  accountant,  '^^^'•■'^^ 

In  the  home  of  Prank  A.  Bateman.  of  103  Calcnmn  Road  Cranston. 
Friday  night  was  usually  accounting  night.  ' 

On  that  night  Mr.  Bateman.  who  is  ofnce  manager  for  a  Pnn-idence 
con.rrn  nnd  himself  a  public  arcovmtanr.  handed  in  his  report  loa- 
the week  detailing  how  much  he  had  spent  lor  lunch    cigarettes 
Cigars,  pipe  tobacco,  and  other  items. 

Sirtiilur  a<  .-ounts  were  rendered  by  the  three  Bateman  children 
each  reporting  how  much  they  had  spent  during  the  day  or  the  week'. 

For  the  first  19  weeks  of  the  period  oovereci  by  the  Journal  study 
Miss  Alice  J.  Batsman  was  a  student  at  the  Rhode  Island  State 
College  During  that  period  ?he  spent  $240  60  aiKi  submitted  weekly 
to  her  mother  a  completely  item.ized  break-down  of  her  expendi- 
tures. One  of  the  Bateman  boys  graduated  from  Cranston  High 
8cho<;l  this  summer  and  the  other  is  still  a  student  at  the  same  high 
school.  Dally  they  reported  to  their  mother  how  they  had  disposed 
of  whatever  spending  money  was  given  them. 

The  same  proce<1ure  was  followed  In  tlie  families  of  Fred  Green. 
94  Chandler  Avenue,  Pawtucket.  and  Charles  Allsup,  378  Vine  Street, 
that  city.  In  these  two  fanulies  both  husband  and  wife  work  in 
m.ilLs  and  In  each  case  a  young  daughter,  the  only  child,  goes  to 
school. 

Every  month  the  accounts  of  the  three  families  were  turned  over 
to  the  Journal  research  department,  where  they  were  carefully 
studied  to  determine  what  every  commodity  had  cost  each  family  in 
tndlrect  taxes. 

TkXIS  ON   C0006    Pni   UP   UKX    EOLLIJiG   SNOWBALLS 

Mliddlcman's  mark-v.p  makes  ocn^rtmer  pay  mxyre  than  United  Stattt 
gets,  but  thi3  price  increase  is  not  figured  tn  tax  study 

Conrumer's  goods  collect  taxes  in  every  stage  of  production.  )ust 
BS  a  snowball  rolling  down  hill  oollectB  snow. 

Thus  a  loaf  of  bread  has  at  least  53  different  kinds  of  taxes  tucked 
In  it  from  the  time  the  wheat  starts  to  grow  in  the  field  until  the 
bread  reaehrs  your  table. 

In  producing  and  distributing  petroleum  products  the  petroleum 
Industry  pays  201  taxes,  which  must  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
along  with  other  overhead  expenses,  Tlie  Ulx  you  pay  on  every 
gallon  of  gasoline  and  every  quart  of  oil  you  buy  is  merely  the 
final  IcvT  in  this  long  chain  of  imposts. 

Every  package  of  20  cigarettes  means  a  payment  of  6  cents  to  the 
Federal  Govcmmxent. 

Your  share  of  real -estate  taxes  does  not  necessarily  end  when 
you  pay  your  property  tax  if  you  own  a  house,  or  your  rent  If  you 
dont  own  one  When  a  hovisewlfe  goes  to  the  butcher  and  buys 
hamburg  steak  and  to  the  grocer  for  onions  to  cook  with  It,  a  part 
of  the  money  she  pays  them  not  only  goes  Into  taxes  on  these  foods 
but  al.-^o  into  their  rent.  Just  as  the  hotisewlfe's  dollar  has  to  be 
divided  by  the  butcher  with  the  tax  collector,  so  must  that  part 
which  the  butcher  hands  over  to  the  packer  be  shared.  Tliafs  how 
taxes  (p-y  all  the  way  from  the  farthest  producer  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

Fedrral  revenue  largely  hidden   taxes 

These  indirect  taxes,  about  which  most  of  us  know  nothlnc  at  the 
time  of  payment,  make  up  a  considerable  sliare  of  the  total  tax 
bill,  amounting  to  about  ^.767.000  000.  cxjUected  annually  by  our 
Federal.  SiKite.  and  local  governments.  In  1934  these  hidden  taxes 
made  up  b9  percent  of  the  total  Federal  l.ax  revenue. 

Just  how  you  yourself  pay  these  concealed  taxes  on  everj-thing 
you  buy  is  .shov.-n  In  the  detailed  analysis  m.ade  by  the  Providence 
Journal  research  department  of  a  year's  expenditure's  by  the  families 
of  Fred  Green.  94  Chandler  Avenue,  Pawtucket;  Prank  A.  Bateman, 
103  Calaman  Road,  Cran.ston:  and  Charles  Allsup,  378  Vine  Street. 
Pawtucket,  These  families  kept  dally  accounts  of  every  cent  spent 
during  the  12-month  period  and  turned  them  over  each  month 
to  the  Journal. 

No  general  attempt  has  ever  been  made  before  to  compute  the 
total  tax  cost  on  each  article  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  field  or 
the  mine  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  In  trying  to  ascertain 
the  accumulated  taxes  on  each  article  purchased  by  the  three 
families  the  Journal  research  department  was.  therefore,  treading 
on  virgin  ground. 

Because  it  was  a  new  depxarture  In  the  field  of  tax  research  and 
entirely  new  questions  were  raised,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
obtain  dependable  figtn-es  on  taxes  on  certain  commodities.  In 
such  cases  the  taxes  were  omitted  altogether  in  the  interest  of 
BCientific  accuracy.  The  figures  given  in  this  study  are,  therefore, 
Invariably  conservative. 

Taxes  added  at  each  stage  of  production 

Accumulated  taxes  on  at  least  200  articles  of  food,  clothing, 
household  use.  and  other  goods  wliich  these  families  used  in  the 
coutse  of  the  year  had  to  be  figured.  The  various  taxes  which 
each  article  picked  up  in  the  process  of  production  had  to  be 
checked  and  added  up  and  then  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
small  quantity  which  Mrs.  Allsup,  Mrs.  Green,  or  Mrs.  Bateman 
purchas<>d.  Computations  often  had  to  be  made  in  tenths  of 
mills.  Farmers,  miners,  industrialists,  wholesalers,  and  retailers 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  had  to  be  contacted  for  information. 
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In  order  to  get  an  idea  cf  the  amount  of  work  Irvrlvr^  *-  t'-is 
Ux  study  you  need  only  picture  in  vour  own  mmd  the  i  un^rcus 
procx-sses  which  most  cf  i.he  articles  you  buv  each  wet  k  or  month 
go  tlirough  tiefore  they  can  be  used 

«/^  ^^  f^^  °^  produetion  or  marketing  a  new  tax  is  slammed 
on.  This  tax  is  immediately  Incorporated  In  the  pnce  cf  the 
article.  When  you  go  tc  the  store  and  buy  the  article,  vcu  are 
.hus  not  only  paying  th.?  cost  of  production  and  marketing:  but 
also  settling  with  the  tax  ccllcctor.  You  mav  not  sa-pert  it  at  the 
time— you  certainly  don't  think  cf  It  eve.-v' time  vou  buv  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  quart  of  milk,  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  a  "hat  a  "coat  or 
fc'^f;;  .^  you  ai-e  paying  your  indirect  tax  bill  in  each  instance 
as  if  the  tax  collector  were  right  there. 

This  invi-sible  tax  collector— invisible  as  far  as  these  famlhes 
were  concerned— had  to  l)e  followed  step  by  step  bv  the  resea-ch 
worker  who  nmde  the  Joiirnal  study.  Complicated  'a-<5  the  nroc'ess 
was  the  worker  at  times  found  it  more  entertaining  than  a  cross- 
word puEile  or  detective  story.  He  ran  up  against  more  complica- 
tions and  unexpected  developments  than  are  encountered  in  tha 
best  of  movie  thrillers. 

Levies  on  bread  alone  are  numerous 

The  tax  collector  is  sometimes  an  elusive  fellow,  and  our  economic 
Sherlock  Holmes  frequently  had  quite  a  Job  trackm-  him  douTi  In 
the  most  unexpected  places. 

Take  the  case  of  the  loaf  of  bread,  for  Instance 

Among  the  taxes  paid  by  the  vartotis  processers  but  eventually 
borne  by  these  famUles  as  consumers  were  the  following' 

Real-estate  tax.  machinery  tax.  personal-propertv  tax  truck- 
license  tax,  and  Federal  and  State  income  taxes  paid  by  the  farm.er 
capital-stock  tax.  real-estate  tax.  State-franchise  tax,  and  Fcde-ai 
and  State  income  taxes  paid  by  the  grain  elevator  com.pany  city 
and  Stat^  real-e.state  and  personal -property  taxes.  State-franchise 
tax.  and  Federal  and  State  income  taxes  paid  by  the  railroad  which 
transported  the  wheat  to  the  flour  mill  and  then  the  flour  to  tiie 
baker;  real-estate  tax,  personal-property  tax,  and  Income  tax  paid 
by  the  manufacturers  of  bread  wrappers:  real-estate  tax  electricity 
Ulx   gas  tax,  personal -property  tax.  income  tax  paid  by  the  bakers 

Multiply  this  process  by  200 — the  minimum  number  of  articles 
involved  in  the  budgets  of  the  Green,  Bateman,  and  Allsup  fami- 
lies—and you  will  begin  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  detective  work 
and  flgijrmg  which  had  to  be  done. 

As  most  of  the  food  we  eat  and  the  raw-matertal  base  of  manv  of 
the  th:n2s  we  wear  and  use  com.e  from  the  farm,  the  orlginal'tax 
paid  by  the  farmer  and  passed  on  to  tlie  consumer  m  the  cost  of 
farm  goods  Is  the  first  Item  we  must  take  Into  account. 
Farmer  receives   large   share   of  consumers   dollar 

Slightly  more  than  9  3  percent  of  the  total  farm  Income  i>;  paid 
out  in  real  estate,  personal  propertv,  and  gasoline  taxes  and  in 
automobile  hcensc  fees.  Many  other  shiftable  taxes  paid  bv  the 
farmers,  such  as  levies  on  electncitv,  telephone,  farm  m.achin°rv 
feed,  and  fertilizers,  have  not  been  Included  in  this  9  3  pe-rent 
flgure.  These  taxes  undoubtedlv  raise  the  farmers  total  tax  burden 
to  a  considerably  higher  figure,  but  as  no  accurate  figures  pertaui- 
ing  to  them  are  available  It  hiis  been  decided  in  the  interest  of 
exnctitvide  to  make  no  estimates. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  9.3  percent  fieure  ha5  been  arrived  at  after 
making  adjustments  for  tax  delinquencv  and  for  t.iix.ition  on  land 
itself  In  the  cxxsc  of  tax  delinquency,  that  ^wrtion  of  the  tioc  which 
the  farmer  failed  to  pay  cannot,  of  course  be  prv'^'^d  en  to  the 
consumer.  Nor  were  taxes  on  land  counted,  in  keering  with  o-t^r^ 
dox  economic  theory  that  since  .such  taxes  can  in  no  wav  affect  the 
supp.y  of  land,  the  price  of  the  goods  produced  by  such  land  l.ke- 
wise  Is  unafTected  by  them. 

According  to  Federal  Government  ficrures.  the  farmer  receives 
45  percent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for  food  If  9  3  nerrent 
of  the  farmer's  income  goes  into  shiftable  taxes,  then  4  ISS  cents 
of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  hcusewiie  lor  food  is  a  ch^'ge  direct" y 
traceable  back  to  taxes  on  the  farmer. 

In  other  words,  when  you  go  into  your  neighborhood  stc-e  and 
buy  $2  worth  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  vou  pav  out  abcut 
8 '2  cents  Just  in  taxes  on  the  farmer  alone."  But  'these  goods 
passed  through  many  hands  before  they  reached  the  retailer  At 
every  stage  a  new  tax  was  added  to  the  cost  of  the  article  By  the 
time  the  article  was  ready. for  consumption,  the  accumulated  tax 
cost  was  far  greater  than  the  original  4.185  cents  on  th?  dollar 
which  pays  for  farmers'  taxes.  What  each  commoditv  ccst  these 
three  families  in  accumulated  taxes  will  be  shown"  in  cnsuinj? 
articles  of  this  series. 

A.  A.  A.  processing  taxes  add  mMch  to  expenses 
During  the  first  19  weeks  of  this  studv,  which  was  begun  on 
September  1.  1935.  the  A.  A.  A.  processing  taxes  were  in  effect 
These  levies,  which  for  the  most  part  were  shifted  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, added  the  followins  amounts  to  the  cost  of  a  few  consumer 
commodities:  One-half  cent  on  a  pound  of  sugar,  one-half  cent  on 
a  pound  loaf  of  bread,  4  29  cent*  on  a  notuid  of  bacon,  5  67  cents 
on  a  pound  of  Scotch  ham,  3.81  cents  on  a  dollar  shirt  10  13 
cents  on  a  bed  sheet,  and  5.10  cents  on  a  chambrav  work  shirt 

But  these  figures  show  only  the  amounts  of  the  o'riglnal  pnx^ess- 
ing.  By  the  time  they  were  pyramided  thjx>uph  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer  to  the  consumer,  t'hev  were  Increased  bv  anvwhere 
from  25  to  100  percent. 

When  we  talk  of  pyramiding  we  run  Into  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  things  about  this  whole  matter  of  taxation,  namely. 
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the   fact   that   ^he   taxpayer   pa 
of  taxes  than  the  Government 

It  ^^-ork^  this  v,-p.y.    When  a  t 
tirr.e  during  ltd  production,  th 
who  pays  it  as  a  part  of  the  co 
thrn  passes  on  to  the  whoIesaJ 
mark-up  to  the  price  of  the  slt  : 
that  part  of  the  price  which  is 

This  may  be  illustrated  throu 
formerly  paid  a  processing  tax 
The  mark-up  on  a  pound  of 
sunier  1^  about  25  percent.    Thufe 
the  consumer  It  was  5  36  cents 
went  back  to  the  Government. 

Tbis  pyramiding  takes  place 
where  along  the  line  of  produc 
directly  upon  the  ultim^ate  con. 

Since  the  object  of  the  Journ 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  actual 
and  local  governments  in  ta.xes 
appear  in  our  final  figures.     It 


s  out  a  good  deal  mere  because 
ceives  in  taxes 

,x  IS  levied  upon  an  article  at  any 
t  tax  is  passed  on  by  the  per-on 
t  of  the  article.    When  the  arti-le 

or  retailer  and  he  add^  his  profit 
icle,  he  also  adds  the  ni.irk-up  to 
ax, 

;h  the  processing:  tax.  The  packer 
of   4.29  cents  per  pound  of   bacon. 

on  from  the  packer  to  the  con- 
,  by  the  time  this  tax  had  reached 
although  only  4.29  cents  actually 
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s  un-ier. 
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when  we  fi;rure  a  fanner's  tax  cf 
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tables  the  consumer  is  actually 
proht  mark-ups.  Of  this.  20.93 
the  rest  has  been  added  on  alo 

As  we  said  above,  the  farmer' 
taxes  become  involved  as  the  wl^ 
into  shoes,  or  the  cotton  or  wool 

In  each  industry  the  amount 
th^  price  of  goods  to  cover  taxes 
Is    even    considerable    variation 
same  type  of  production.     It  w 
ures  from  a  number  of  concern; 
the  ratio  between  total  sales  bil 
during    1935.     The    figures   for 
Industry  were  then  averaged,  gi 
whole. 

In  this  way  it  was  foimd  that 
cost  of  producing  cotton  textiles 
try.  exclusive  of  the  processing 
dollar  that  the  manufacturers 
product  is  paid  out  in  taxes.  Th^ 
ances  must  add  4',  cents  on  i 
business.     Shoe  m.anufacturers  i 

As  the  goods  pass  through  the 
on  the  dollar  to  cover  the  taxes 
store  must  mark  up  goods  about 
ba-mess.     The  grocery  store 
cent  for  the  same  purpose. 

Trani5portation  taxes  must  be 
taxes  are  practically  the  same  w 
truck,   they  have   been  iiTurcd 
Seven  percent  of  every  charge  1 
freight   trade   goes   for   taxes  to 
dividm.g  the  total  cost  of  carry 
try  m  1935  by  the  total  tonna:-:e 
ing  a  ton.  regardless  of  the  dist 
was  established.     By 
carrying  ciiarge.  the 
was  d'''term.ined. 

A   rr.an   v,'ho   lives   in   a   rcntec 
directly  any  property  taxes  en  t 
he  does  not  pay  any  Indirccily, 
A  private  N:ition-wide  .survey  m 
24.7  percent  of  the  icntal  pay 
and  insurance. 


5n  all  taxes  which  are  levied  any- 
n.  except,  of  course,  those  levied 
nei 

study  Wcis  to  ascer*a:n  what  part 
y  goes  back  to  the  Fed'->ral,  State, 
the  results  of  pvTamiding  do  not 
be  remembered,  liowever,  that 
20.93  cents  en  $5  worth  of  vege- 
l)aying  32  43  cents  after  the  various 
;ent6  goes  to  the  Government,  and 
the  line  of  marketing 
tax  is  only  the  beginnln:^.     More 
eat  is  made  into  flcur.  the  leather 
into  cloth  and  then  into  clnthe,s, 
which  the   industry   must   add   to 
paid  on  the  business  varies.    There 
among   concerns   involved    in    the 
therefore  necessary  to  obtain  fig- 
in  each  type  cf  busine.'*  showing 
ed  and  total  taxes  paid  or  accnued 
;he   various   concerns   within   each 
'ing  a  figure  for  the  industry  as  a 
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Taxes  on  gasoline 

The  Bateman  and  Green  fam. 
property  taxes  on  their  cars,  dr 
fees.     There  is  an  excise  tax  of 
and  4  cents  per  pound  en  new 
the  manufacture  of  the  tires  an' 
Federal  excise  tax  on  parts,  in  a 

The   taxes  on  gasoline   are,   h 
these  other  taxes  put  together. 

In  Rhode  Island  there  is  a  2 
tax.     In  addition  to  this,  the 
nles  incur  taxes  amounting  to  1 
per  gallon  figure  is  a  bit  too 
barrel    of   crude   have    been 
derived  to  the  exclusion  of  othe  ■ 
producing  or  distributing  taxes 
any  petroleum  products  other 
gallon  tax  figure  in  Rhode 
than  the  average  excise  and 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Thf  n  there  is  also  a  Federal  ex 
Production    and    distribution 
quart  in  taxes. 

Tobacco   is   another   very 
excise  tax  amounts  to  6  cents 
cent  on  the  ordinary  cigar, 
factured  tobacco.     In   each   cf 
Journal    study    there    is    only 
smoker.     Because   of   this  tobacci 
their  expenditures  as  they  would 
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4.94  percent  of  the  manufacturer's 

is  traceable  to  taxes  on  the  mdus- 

tax.     More  than  6   cents  of  every 

of   rubber   goods   receive   for    their 

manufacturers  of  electrical  app'u- 

be   dollar   to  cover  taxes  on   their 

lu.st  add  2  percent. 

wholesaler  he  must  add  1.35  cents 

on  his  business.     The  mercantile 

1.75  percent  to  cover  tases  on  the 

include  a  mark-up  cf   1  80  per- 


a  1 


figured  on  all  articles.     As  these 

hether  transport  is  by  rai.road  or 

the  basis  of   railroad  transport. 

vied  by  railroads  tur  passenger  or 

Various   governmental   linlts.     By 

a  given  commndity  in  The  coun- 

carried,  the  average  co^t  of  carry- 

ce  covered  by  any  .specific  article. 

7-percent  tax  cost  to  thut  average 
the  tran:-pcrtation  of  each  article 


house   doe.s   not,   of   course,   pay 

lie  house.     But  if  he  believes  that 

le  IS  fooling  no  one  but  himself. 

de  in  January   1936  shiorwed  that 

metnts  m  that  month  went  for  taxes 


hit  autoist  ha^dp:^t  ' 

lies  own  automobiles.     They  paid 

«"er's  license  fees,  and  registration 

■4   cents  per  pctmd  on  new  tires 
tfu'jes,  In  addition  to  the  taxe.s  on 

tubes.     There  is  also  a  2-percent 

dition  to  the  manufa.-turing  tax. 

•ever,   more   onerous   than   all   of 


t  State  tax  and  a  1-cont  Federal 
ucing  and  distributing  compa- 

cents  per  gallon.  This  1  3  cents 
for  the   taxes  applicable  to  a 

tioncd    to    the    gasoline  and    oil 

derivatives.     For  this  reason  no 

be  shown  in  this  study  against 

gas  or  oil.     The  4,3  cents  per 

is  considerably  lower,   however, 

tax  of  5.29  cerits  per  gallon  for 


ise  tax  of  1  cent  pjer  quart  on  oil. 
ac()ount   for    another    1.2    cents   per 


excised    article.     The   Federal 
a  package  of  cigarettes,  one-half 
1.12  cents  per  cr.nce  on  manu- 
three  families  coveredl  by  the 
smoker   and    none    is    a    heavy 
taxes   do   not   bulk   .so   large   in 
In  many  other  families^ 


The  heavy  taxation  of  spirits  and  malt  liquors  docs  not  show 
up  in  this  study  to  any  great  extent,  because  almost  none  was 

consumed  in  any  of  the  three  families. 

Public-service  corporations  pay  out  a  very  large  percentage  of 
their  gross  Income  in  taxes.  Six  cents  of  cver>'  dollar  paid  for 
bus  or  trolley  tran.'jportation  is  attributable  to  taxes.  7  cents  of 
every  dollar  for  railway  transport.  10.26  if.  =  nf  every  dollar  on 
your  telephone  bill.  12.5C  cents  cf  every  ii  ;;.ir  on  your  electric- 
light  bill,  and  14.70  cents  of  every  dollar  0:1  y n.r  i-  is  b:ll.  As  you 
can  readily  see,  such  taxes  as  these  mount  uj)  to  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Taxes  on  insurance  companies  also  rvm  high.  Those  on  life 
insurance  run  from  1  to  2  percent  and  on  fire  Insurance  Ironi  3 
to  5  percent  on  gross  premiums. 

Expenditures  for  outside  meals  bulk  quite  lartre  in  two  rf  the 
three  families.  This  was  especially  true  In  the  Batcm  m  iamily. 
where  $5  was  spent  by  the  daughter  in  college  on  this  rmi  ea.li 
week  from  September  1935  to  February  1.  1936. 

Taxes  on  outside  meals  were  computed  m  the  following  man- 
ner: .-^  well-known,  well-managed,  moderate-price  restaurant  sub- 
mitted figures  giving  total  receipts  from  the  business  and  total 
purchases  subdivided  as  to  food,  rent,  salaries,  gas.  i-lertricity.  ice, 
water,  telephone,  laundry.  Insurance  and  other  expenso<:  Appli- 
cable taxes  were  figured  on  some  of  the  items  Tlie  ratio  w  is  thu.s 
icund  between  total  taxes  and  total  rereiprs,  and  this  p^rrentage 
figure  shows  the  nimibcr  of  cents  In  every  dollar  spent  for  outside 
nitals  that  is  attributable  to  taxes. 

Many   taxes  hidden   in   pric:   of   artu-lc 
In   addition   to  all   of   the   direct   and   indirect   taxes   mentK  iied 
above,   there   are  many  other  excise   taxes   that   we   know   nothing 
about   unless   we   are   told  of   them,   bfca:isc    ihoy    are    ludden    in 
the  price  of  the  article 

These  include  an  amusement  admi.ssion  tax  v.hen  the  rh.T.rce  ex- 
ceeds 40  rents;  a  2-perrcnt  tax  on  sale  price  of  chewing  ijuin,  taxes 
ranging  from  one-half  of  1  cent  to  5  cents  [)or  thousand  en 
matches,  a  10-percent  tax  on  the  miuiufacturers  sale  j)rire  of 
sporting  goods;  a  10-percent  tax  on  the  .sal.>  price  of  perfumes, 
toilet  waters,  cosm.etics,  and  p>owders;  a  5-perrrnt  tax  on  the  sale 
price  of  dentifrices,  toilet  soaps,  and  tooth  and  mouth  wash.s;  a 
tax  of  10  cents  per  pack  of  playing  r.irds,  a  tax  of  5  percent  yn 
each  charge  ior  telegrams. 

WORKim     7     D.AYS    TO    TTTD     INVISIBLE    GUEST    AT    TAril.E 

Hidd-cn  tax  collector  consumed  $S7  H7  icorth  of  fo'xl  <-m  'ani.'y  in 
1  year  although  no  plate  teas  set  for  >iim 

In  a  year's  time  Fraiii  A  Bateman.  of  103  Calam.m  Road.  Cran- 
ston, worked  nearly  7  days  to  feed  an  invisible  guest  at  his  table. 

That  unbidden  and  relentless  guest — the  hidden-tax  collector 
v,ho  has  levied  imposts  on  everything  any  of  us  eat  or  drink — 
consumed  $57  87-"i.x.  worth  of  food  in  the  Bateman  family  during 
the  period  from  September  1,  1935.  to  September  1.  1936. 

Although  no  plate  was  set  for  him.  he.  In  effect,  ate  more  than 
one  and  two-thirds  eggs  out  of  every  dozen  eggs  purchased  bv  the 
Batemans  and  more  than  two  and  two-thirds  slices  out  of  every 
loaf  of  bread  on  their  table.  In  a  year's  period  he  micht  Just  as 
well  have  eaten  578  loaves  of  bread  or  165  pounds  of  butter  or 
144  dozen  eggs  or  150  pounds  of  bacon.  In  nthor  words,  if  It  had 
not  been  for  the  taxes  he  had  levied  and  which  had  been  patsed 
on  to  the  consumer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bateman  and  their  three  chil- 
dren could  have  eaten  that  additional  amount  of  bread,  butter, 
eggs,  or  bacon,  or  spent  the  money  for  something  cl-e. 

Mr.  Bateman,  who  earns  $2,600  a  year  as  ofDce  manrger  for  a 
Providence  concern,  had  to  work  97 '2  days  to  pav  his  family's 
aunucJ  food  bill  of  $827  19.  Of  this  amount.  $.57  8-7  ■.  1.  or  6  997 
percent,  went  for  indirect  taxes  Imposed  on  the  various  articles  of 
food  consumed  by  the  Batemans. 

Other  families  also  entertain  "guest" 
In  addition  to  the  more  than  a  week  which  Mr.  Bateman  had  to 
work  to  pay  this  tax  bill  on  food,  he  worked  an  even  longer  period 
to  pay  the  indirect  taxes  levied  on  every  other  commodity  pur- 
clia-sed  by  his  family  during  the  year.  Just  what  he  paid  m  Uixcs 
en  clothing  and  various  other  expendlttires  will  be  thown  m  detail 
In  ensuing  articles  of  this  series. 

The  same  ubiquitous  unbidden  cuost  also  was  e-^tertamod  by  the 
f.-milies  of  PYed  Green,  94  Chandler  Avenue,  Pawtucket  and 
Charles  Allsup,  378  Vine  Street,  that  city. 

The  G.'-eens,  who  have  only  one  child,  spent  $502  86  on  food  in 
the  years  time.  Of  this  amount,  $31.0VUm.  or  7.37  percent,  went 
for  taxes. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  work  in  a  silk  mill.  The  rent  whirh 
they  collect  from  a  tenement  In  their  hnu.se  swells  their  anrual 
income  to  $2.7G4  95.  On  the  basis  of  this  income  they  worked  55 
days  to  pay  their  food  bill.  They  both  worked  slightly  more  than  4 
days  to  pay  for  the  indirect  taxes  on  their  loid.  This  means  the 
income  of  SU  work  days  was  necessary  to  pay  their  food  tax  bill. 

The  Ahsups,  who  also  have  one  child,  likewi.se  had  to  work  5 
davH  each  to  foot  the  food  biU  of  their  Invisible  gue.st 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allsup  work  in  mills,  and  together  thev  earn 
$1877  a  year.  They  spent  S442  04  on  food  during  the  vcai-  Of 
this  amount,  $30.7,5'",,„,.  or  6  96  percent,  went  for  taxe.s.     " 

The  extent  to  which  taxes  imposed  at  every  .staee  of  r-oduct'on 
and  marketing  of  various  articles  of  food  were  pa.'-Mxl'cn  to  the 
throe  families  and  incorporated  in  the  prices  they  paid  is  '^hown  in 
the  tables  appearing  below  covering  their  annual  food  bill 5 

Th-se  tables  are  based  on  the  detailed  accounts  of  expendi»ur'-s 
submitted  by  the  Batemans.  Greens,  and  AIUups  monlhly  to  the  re- 
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ch  department  of  the  Providence  Jo^u-nal      Ther  ^hnti-  tK»  t   ♦  , 
•mount  spent  by  ea.  h  faniUv  on  everv  1  em  of  f^  it  nvr.Vo^ 

BV^e  at  production   and  marketing   ea.h  portion  of  th^   totTl     -r 

on  every  Item  of  food  was  Incurred  '^^ 

In  reading  the  tables  you   must   bear  In   mmd   that  t-e  ^ei^-^s 

^hf^'h  u■.^t^  ^^™''''''^'  °"  "^'^  '^  ^^°^«  ^^o^   only  the  B^lZl 
which  went  to  governmental  umts  amotuit; 

Actually  a  f.xr  larcer  part  of  what  each  famllv  soent  for  fnori  «r^<= 
paid  out  becau.se  of  the  proces..  knc.n  eus  pyramid- 4  c^iTe^ 
Lnder  this  process,  when  a  tax  is  levied  on  an  article  a^  an v  ^te 
Of  production,  the  tax  is  passed  on  bv  the  person  who  pays  it  Ls 
P^n  o  the  ca.t  of  the  article  When  "the  ar?cle  ?hen  pali\  on  t^ 
the  wholesaler  or  retailer  and  he  adds  his  profit  rna-k-i  ^v?  t^e 
price  he  al.o  adds  the  mark-up  to  that  part^of  Uie  price  wUch'; 
tax  Thus  the  consumer  pays  not  only  the  tax  but  a  consMr-^r-  hff 
additional  amount  becau.4^  of  pyramidlr^prJjJs  on  taxes  "' 
tJ  1^?"^         '^.^"'^  ^^^'^  '''^°  con5ideration,  the  Batemn-i  family 

^^'V^^'^J^  "^''^   ^"'^   °"^^^'   '°^   instance,   would   rVad   aVnr?xi 
mately  t8  09'  -.^^  instead  of  »5  88'«*,„.  a,  proxi- 

In  the  break-down  of  the  total  tax  figure  fcr  each  commoditv 
4.185  percent  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  agricultura' ^^S 
is    representative    of    taxes    paid    by    the    farm^     in^;Pe^''^o 
milk,   the   distributor   has   to   add   2  26  cent^   on   the   do''ar   tf  h^ 
selling  price  to  cover  the  taxes  on  his  busmL  '  ^  ^'' 

U  the  commodity  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  packing  com- 
pany, as  do  meats,  butt^-r,  cheese,  lard,  and  eggs,  the  packing  com- 
pany ha.s  to  add  0.579  cent  on  the  dollar  to  c^ver  texes 

In  the  case  of  bread,  pastry,  and  flour,  0  0073  cent  per  dollar  is 
lulded  by  the  miller  to  his  selling  price  to  cover  tSes  on  his 
business.     Bakers   taxes  then  must  be  fibred  on  bread  and  pLtn- 

Th.^  goods  which  pa.ss  through  a  wholesaler  undergo  a  m.Brk-UD 
of  135  «nts  on  the  dollar  to  cover  taxes  on  the  wholesale  buM- 

h?^\ax^''  ^'^^  ™"*^  '"  ^"™  ""^^  ^  ®°  ^^^  P^'"  *^°"^  ^  °°^^ 
On  outelde  meals  the  tax  on  the  food  consumed  was  figured  as 
S.  2  ^  ^r^^  °"f  "-^^  restaurant  business.  The  former  aS>ounted 
to  2^06  percent  cf  the  cost  of  the  meal  to  the  consumer  while 
the  latter  amounted  to  3:28  percent  of  the  cost,  making  a  total 
tax  on  ouuside  meals  of  5.34  percent. 

TAXES    ON     CLOTHING     MKANT    CtHtTAILMENT     Of    WARDROBE 

Journal  ^rrry  shows  family  could  have  bought  irith  hidden  levies 

another  suit  for  sor^  or  pear's  supply  of  stockings  for  daughter 

The  indirect  taxes  which  three  Rhode  Island  families  of  moderate 
circumsunces  paid  on  the  clothing  they  purchased  in  a  years  time 
made  an  appreciable  dilTerence  in  their  wardrobes 

Here  is  what  these  hidden  taxes,  on  the  item  of  clothing  alone 
meant  to  the  three  families  whose  detailed  accounts  for  the  period 
between  September  1,  1935.  and  September  1,  1936,  were  analyzed 
by  the  research  department  of  the  Providence  Journal- 

In  the  family  of  Prank  A  Bateman.  of  103  Calaman  Road 
Cranston,  which  lives  on  an  annual  income  erf  $2  600  the  year's 
clothing  bill  amounted  to  8286  39.  Of  this  expenditure'  ei8  5i:i,x 
or  6  46  percent,  was  representative  of  taxes  impoeed  on  the  gar- 
ments at  various  stages  of  production  and  marketing  and  passed 
on  to  the  Batemans  as  the  consumers 

Mr  Bateman  worked  34  days  to  pay  the  year's  clothing  bill  for 
his  family  of  five.  Two  and  one-flfth  days  of  this  time  he  spent 
in  earning  th"  money  involved  in  the  tax  bill  on  thLs  cloth mf- 
mm.  That  tax  bill  would  have  bought  another  suit  for  one  of  his 
two  sens  or  a  year's  supply  of  stockings  for  his  20-year-old  daughter 

It  took  almost  22  days'  Income  from  the  Joint  labor  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Green,  of  94  Chandler  Avenue.  Pawtucket  and  the  »7  60 
weekly  rental  payments  Uiey  collect  for  a  tenement  in  their  house 
to  pay  their  year's  clothing  bill  of  $193,92.  This  clotliine  bill  coet 
them  811.713'^i,>o  In  taxes,  or  6.04  percent  of  the  total  expenditure. 
Clothing  taxes  eat  up  II3  working  days 

This  hidden  tax  bill  on  clothing  ate  up  the  income  of  1 '  3  work- 
ing days  by  both  Mr.  and  Mrs  Green.  It  was  an  amount  sufficient 
to  buy  a  winter  coat  for  their  young  dauehter.  an  only  child  n-ne 
Bhlrt5  for  Mr.  Green,  or  19  pairs  of  stockings  for  Mrs.  Green 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  Allsup  who  are  both  employed  in  mUls  and 
together  earn  $1,877  a  year,  had  to  work  25  davs  to'eam  the  morev 
to  pay  their  clothing  bill  of  $153.33  during  "the  year's  time  Of 
this  expenditure.  $10.35h.v,  or  6.75  percent,  was  representative  of 
taxes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allsup  had  to  work  I'm  days  each  to  pay  the  tax 
bill  on  the  clothing  they  bought  during  the  year.  With  this  money 
spent  for  taxes  they  could  hr.ve  bought  12  dre.sses  or  4  pairs  of 
shoes  for  their  young  dauehter,  also  an  only  child 

\Mien  you  bear  in  mind  that  none  of  these  three  families  can 
afford  to  buy  much  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  you  can 
readily  see  what  a  difference  it  would  have  made  to  them'  if  they 
could  have  used  the  money  which  went  into  taxes  to  buy  dresses' 
suits,  coats,  shoes,  or  stockings. 

But  the  tax  figures  on  clothing  given  above  by  no  means  tell 
the  whole  story. 

For  instance,  we  show  that  the  Allsuns  paid  8.?  63  cents  nroce&s- 
Ing  tax  on  cotton  gcxxis.  This  am.ount  was  collected  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  pyramiding  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  this 
figure  would  be  more  than  twice  as  large 

Pyramiding  holds  true  In  varying  degree  for  all  tax  figures  pre- 
sented in  this  article  on   clothing,  with  the  exception   of  retail 
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^^  ^;r'j::;S:'^:'''%  \^^   fnal   marketing    st,age.     The   extent    to 
^ ^  P.'"..ip.ding  affects  the  ultimate  amount  of  any  tax  fi^ra 

;h-\u/hT>"-,^l^  '^'  ""^^-^^  ^^  production  and  mar^etSg^S 
Sn^lm-er  '  commodity  has  to  pass   before   it  reaches   tha 

Thus    when  on  cotton   goods  for  the  Batem-^n   <-.-ii-   ttp   o-,  .« 

V".°V'  "'"^^  ^^^'-^^<^on  the  manufacturer  of' the'c-aTro;^^^ 

the   firet   process   of   manufacturmc   cl-th,    it    mec-n-    tS  b"   t-e 

,    ti.-.e    the    c'.-ds    had    reached    the  ^  Batem.p.r.s    and    the    tLten>    V^f 

I    pyrarr.idincr  h,.d  taken   its  toll,   wherehv   each  ^uSs^^cumf^-^'-'eJ 

han  considered   the   18-cent  tax   a  part' of   the 'co.-   L^^d     -^kP"^  9 

profit   on   it,   the   figure    was    approximately   f  1  07  '  ar  %r^';-^    ;? 

I    nearly   600    percent.     On   the   other   hand,   pvram  d'l  g   w^^d   c-v 

increase   the    wholesale    tax    figure   of    80  23    oe^    ^  ^  jT or         99^ 

percent  increase  *^  ^*^     *"    32- 

For  cotton   ar.d   wool   the  portion  of  the  tax  levied  aga'r^t   tv,- 

farmer   was   ascertained    by   finding   the   amount    of  °aw    m-^te--' 

in  each  garment  and  the  price  which  was  paid  the  fa^'-m.er  for  r*'-s 

raw    ir.atena;.     Th-r^n    9.3    percent    of    this    raw-mltenS   cost    w'.l 

figure-d  as  the  tax  levied  agam.st  the  farmer  and   shiuble   tc   ^hl 

crnsumer.     T^.is  93  percent  represents  the  rati,  between  fhc  to •'i! 

farm  income  and  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  farmer  iS  ^ilxfttblo 

Depcnda'ble  figures  o^ly  are  included 

fJ^Z  f^'^,""^^^^  fi^ire   could   be   found   in   regard  to  ravon    ard 
there  is.  of  course,  no  farmer's  tax  to  be  figi^  or.  siik>S'<:= 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  reiterated  that  whenever  it  w^- 
impossible  to  obtain  dependable  figures  on  taxes  on  cerll  ^  Vom"^ 
mod:  .es.  such  taxes  were  omitted  altogether  by  the  JoJrna  ^. 
sea.^ch  worker  in  the  interest  of  scientific  accuracy  The  fil-u^s 
given  m  this  study  therefore  err  on  the  side  of  undc-^'e^.tn- 
not  overstatement,  of  taxes  u.ncc.^avemtn,^ 

t>,y^^^  farmer's  tax  had  been  figured  on  the  vanous  garm^-nts 
ilJ^\rr'>:\'^'^''^  '«™^^^  ^^'^-  ^^^P  °^  production  and  the 
i^w^  f  ^^P  "^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^-^  '^^^  o^  a^'tual  tax  figures 
collected  from  many  processing  establls.hments  ^^^^ures 

n\e   tax   on   shoes   and   shoo   repairing   was   fisaired   In   t^r    .^^-p* 
manner.     "The  only  satisfactory  fi'gxires^hat  coSd  Se  Sbtam^^n 
recard  to  the  taxes  on  hats  were  the  levie<;  nr>  tn^^^ZT   , 
wholesaler,  and  retailer  ^  manufacturer. 

The  3-percent  tax  on  laundry  and  pressing  establishments  n- 
c  udes  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  on  the  business  S^ the  In- 
direct taxes  paid  by  these  establishments  for  electric  power  aSd 
for  gasoline  used  In  the  delivery  service. 

The  laundry  business  is  a  good  example  of  what  the  Social 
Security  Act  taxes  will  amount  to  on  conLns  where  waSes^e  a 
relatively  large  item  of  cost.  *«H,es  axe  a 

Considering  Industry  as  a  whole,  it  is  estimated  that  the  first- 
year  tax  Of  1  percent  now  in  effect  under  the  unemployment  in- 
surance law  Will  be  equivalent  to  a  one-sixth  cf  1  ^?SSt  'etSl 
sales  tax  when  it  reaches  the  consumer.  But  it  will  mean  a  mu?h 
otf/nft,?''!"  ""  l"",  industries  with  proportionately  large  pav  rolls 
One  of  the  lareest  laundries  m  Providence  estimates  that  the'socal- 
security  tax  will  amount  to  $3.50  on  every  $100  of  gross  business 
■nils  IS  50  cents  per  $100  gross  business  more  than  the  present  S 
of  $3  per  $100.  The  total  tax  will  thus  be  increased  from  $3  to 
$6.60  per  $100.  a  Jump  of  116  percent,  which  will  Sfe  toTrSse^ 
on  to  the  consumer.  Fa;>«-u 

TEKAKT    PATS    REAL-ESTATE    T.\XES    AS    P,\RT    OF    KXKTAL 

Would  have  paid  S8  per  month  le^s  -ev.t  but  for  hidden  leiHes  su-i^ 
■  evcaiS—lKci'tct  property  tax  mca-.t   nea-lv   11   da-.s'  trer;- 
Frank  A.  Batm.n.  cf  1C3  Calaman  Road.  Cranston,  does  not  own 
the  house  .n  which  he  lives  but  he  pays  tr.xes  on  It  Just  the  same 
The  on.y  difference  between  him  and  the  man  who  is  a  prom-^tv 
owner   i.s  that   while  the   latter   pays  his  tax  directly  at   c'ly  h;-! 
Mr^  Ba.eman  pays  his  real-estate  taxes  to  the  landlord   as   a   part 
of  the  rent.  ^ 

In  the  period  between  September  1  1935.  and  S^ntemhe-  1  19?6 
curing  which  the  accounts  of  the  Batemans  and  of 'two"  other  fami- 
lies were  analyzed  by  the  research  department  cf  the  Provld-nee 
Journal,  Mr.  Bateman  sp<nit  ?447  50  for  hou.'^  rent 

Of  this  rental.  ?92  42,  or  20  65  percent,  went  for  property  taxe- 
Jnr.^'-'l  this  indirect  prowr^y  tax  bill,  Mr  Bateman  had  to  wnrk 
10  01  days  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  tax.  his  rent  would  lu.ve 
been  nearly  $8  a  month  less. 

In  the  year's  time  covered  by  the  J-u-^.a!  study  th'^  B.-.teman 
family  .ived  for  33  weeks  in  a  hou.sc  at  6C  E'.alsdeh  Street  Cans-on 
and  for  19  weeks  m  the  eight-room  cottace  which  they  now  rent 
on  Calnman  Road.  The  propcrtlcn  of  the~tax  expenditure  on  the 
I.ntemar.  ren'al  would  have  been  consiric-ablv  larrer  were  It  not 
for  the  far-t  that  the  o^Tier  of  the  Calaman  Road  co: tr.ee  !«  n  war 
veteran  and  therefore  receives  a  f  1.0^0  tax  exemption  L'lrr-f'v 
due  to  this  fact,  the  proportion  of  the  Bateman  rental  which  we"t 
for  taxe<=  is  considerably  lower  than  the  riiitional  f\x  aver-re  7f 
24  7  percent  for  rent  payments  shown  by  a  Nation-wide  study^con- 
uucted  m  January  of  this  year.  ^ 

Daughter's  room  rent  also  adds  to  tax 
The  $447.50  item  Is  not  the  only  rental  expcndi-ure  made  by 
the  Bateman  family  during  the  year  covered  bv  the  Journal  study 
During  the  first  19  weens  of  that  period  Mr.  Batemans  20-year -ol'd 
daughtcT  spent  $76  fcr  room  rent  at  Kincston.  wliere  she  was  a 
student  at  the  Rhode  Island  State  College  Of  llu<  amount  $''0-52 
was  representative  of  taxes.  The  Batemans  al.so  rented  a  summer 
cottage  for  a  month  fcr  $35.     Of   this  amount  $8,644    went  for 
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taxes.     That   raises   the  Bateman   Indirect   real-estate   tax    bill    to 
$121  68'-2. 

The  two  other  families  Included  in  the  Jcurnal  rtudy — thoee  of 
Fred  Green,  of  94  Chandler  Avenue.  Pawtucket,  and  Chajles  Allsup, 
cf  378  Vine  Street,  that  city— own  the  homes  in  which  they  live 
and  pay  direct  real-estate  taxes.  The  amount  of  real-estate  ard 
other  direct  taxes  paid  by  th?se  families  will  be  shown  m  the 
next  and  final  article  of  this  series,  m  which  the  findings  of  the 
whole  study  will  be  summarized. 

In  a  year's  time  the  Batemans  spent  a  total  of  $1.204  39  for  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  goods  and  services,  including  rent  but 
exclusive  of  food  and  clothing,  Expenditures  for  food  and  cioth- 
ins?  were  listed  in  previous  articles  of  the  series.  This  $;. 204.39 
expenditure  cost  Mr.  Bateman.  who  earns  $2,6-00  a  vear,  $190  66',, 
or  15.83  percent,  in  taxes.  To  pay  this  tax  bill  Mr'  Bateman  had 
to  work  more  than  22 '2  days. 

In  addition  to  food  and  clot  ilng,  the  Greens,  whose  annual  in- 
come is  $2,764.95,  spent  $918.8)1  during  the  year  on  misreUaneous 
Items.  Their  direct  real-estat;  taxes  are  not  included  in  thi.'^ 
amount.  The  Greens'  tax  bill  jn  the  $918  88  was  $11672,  or  12  70 
percent  of  the  total.  They  hal  to  work  13  days  to  pay  this  tax 
bill.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  work,  it 
means  that  the  wages  of  26  working  days  were  required  to  oav  this 
hidden  tax  burden. 

In  August  the  Greens  bought  a  new  car.  for  which  they  paid 
$225  in  cash  and  received  a  trade-in  value  of  $550  on  their  old  car 
If  this  $550  Is  considered  as  ai  expenditure,  the  Green  total  for 
miscellaneous  items  rises  to  $1,468  88.  The  tax  bill  on  this  ex- 
penditure remains  at  $116  72.  o-  7  94  percent  of  the  total. 

Wages  of  several  days  needed  for  tax 

The  Allsups,  whose  annual  ncome  Is  $1,877,  spent  a  total  of 
$614.42  during  the  year  for  goods  and  services.  exclusiTe  of  food, 
clothing,  and  direct  reaJ-estate  taxes.  Of  this  amount.  $3G88"-:,„>. 
or  6  percent,  went  for  taxes.  Tc  pay  these  taxes  the  Alls-ups  worked 
more  than  6  days.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Greens,  both  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Allsup  work.  They  therefore  f(tund  It  necessary  to  use  the  watres 
of  more  than  12  working  days  m  paying  this  tax  bill 

Six  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  for  carfare  is  a  tax  charge.  Out  of 
every  dollar  paid  for  telephone  s?rvice  the  telephone  corr.oany  passes 
10  26  cents  along  to  the  Govern  nent  in  payment  of  taxes. 

Out  of  every  dollaj  paid  to  the  electric  light  company,  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  12.5  cents  in  taxi;s.  Every  time  a  dcllar  u  spent  for 
illuminating  gas  85.3  cents  goes  to  the  gas  company  and  14  7  cents 
is  divided  up  amon^  the  various  governmental  units.  Federal.  Stare, 
and  local,  taxing  the  company. 

The  tables  show  how  the  three  families  paid  manufacturer's  excise 
taxes,  hidden  in  the  price  of  ths  article,  on  matches,  perfumes,  don- 
tifr.ces.  toilet  soaps,  tobacco,  cisars.  cigarettes,  p'aying  card*;,  auto- 
mobile parts,  tires,  radio  tubes,  refrigerators,  and  m.alt  and  spirit- 
uous liquors.  Also  shown  are  e?  cise  taxes  on  entertainments  where 
the  charge  is  more  than  40  cent>=.  on  gasoline,  and  on  oil. 

But  heavy  as  the  indirect  tax  burden  borne  by  the  three  families 
on  their  ml.scellaneous  expenditures  has  been  showTi  to  b-.?.  the 
figures  given  above  are  decidedlj   conservative. 

This  is  true  for  two  reascns.  First,  because  no  account  is  talicn 
here  of  the  cost  to  the  consum.e-  of  p3rramlding,  the  proces.'=  result- 
ing from  the  repeated  profit  ma-k-up  in  the  various  stages  of  pro- 
duction on  the  part  of  an  art:cle's  price,  which  is  tax.  Second. 
because,  due  to  lack  of  accurat<i  information,  no  figures  are  given 
for  the  manufacturer's  tax  on  n.any  items  in  the  tables  IdcIow  and 
for  a  number  of  items  it  was  In  possible  to  figure  out  any  taxes  at 
all  for  the  same  reason. 

M.\N    AND    WIFE    WORK    77.7  !    DATS    IN    YE-^R    TO    PAT    T.iXES 

Family  spent  at  least  14.39  cent/  of  every  dollar  in  lei-ies  on  every- 
thing they  ate.  drank,  uxyre.  used,  and  e^r.o'j'sd 

If  Fred  Green,  of  94  Chandler  Avenue,  Pawtucket.  had  been  the 
only  wage  earner  in  his  family  of  three,  he  would  have  had  to 
work  77.72  days  to  pay  his  tax  b  11  on  a  year's  ex!)€nses  of  $2,430  99. 

But  Mr.  Green  himself  does  not  earn  enout^h  to  .support  his 
wife  and  13-year-old  daughter,  md  Mrs.  Green,  like  her  husband, 
works  in  a  silk  mill  to  supplement  the  family  budget.  Together 
they  had  to  work  38  86  days  ir  a  year's  time  to  earn  the  money 
which  went  into  taxes  on  their  extremely  m^odest  expenditures  for 
the  elementary  necessities  of  life. 

The  Greens  do  not  make  enough  money  to  pay  Income  tax. 
but  at  least  14.39  cents  of  every  dollar  they  spent  went  Into  taxes. 
a  good  deal  of  them  hidden  taxis  passed  on  in  the  prices  of  every- 
thing they  ate.  drank,  wore,  v  sed,  and  enjoyed.  Theix  tax  bill 
totaled  $349.81 'luo.  Their  tax  n-ould  be  only  11.73  cents  on  the 
dollar  if  the  $550  trade-in  valuf  of  their  automobile  is  considered 
as  an  expenditure. 

Because  the  Greens  own  their  home,  53  percent  of  their  tax 
bill  was  paid  out  in  direct  taxes  and  less  than  one-half  In  indirect 
levies  on  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities. 

A  sharply  different  proportion  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes 
Is  shown  in  the  case  cf  the  family  of  Frank  A.  Bateman.  of    103 
Calaman  Road.  Crajiston.  wh.ch  lives  in  a  rented  house. 
Pays  $290.65   in  taxes,   spends  $2,561.63   total 

Mr.  Batem.an.  who  Is  the  only  wage  earner  in  his  family  of  five. 
paid  a  total  of  S290.65-3-i'mi  ir  taxes  on  a  year's  expen.-es  of 
$2,561.63.  But  because  he  did  not  pay  directly  any  real-estat« 
taxes,  his  tax  bill  consisted  of  $267.04-''-ir>n  in  indirect  taxes  and 
only  $23  60  in  direct  taxes.  The  latter  Item  covered  the  personal- 
property  tax  and  the  reglstratio  i  and  driver's  license  fees  on  Mr 
Bateman's  car  and  his  wife's  poll  tax. 


Thus,  only  8  12  percent  of  Mr.  Bateman's  total  tax  b'!l  of 
$290  65-''io<,  was  paid  out  In  direct  levies.  Tlie  rrniainliiT 
$^67.05-''ioo  were  incurred  as  Indirect  taxes  on  everything  the 
Batemans  bought  during  the  year. 

At  least  11.35  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Batemans  wont 
into  taxes.  Mr.  Bateman  had  to  work  34  31  davs  to  pay  this  tax 
bill. 

In  the  case  of  the  family  of  Charles  Allsup.  of  378  V;iip  Street, 
Pa^-tuckct.  direct  ta.xes  also  exceeded  the  Indirect  levies  Tills  is' 
because  the  Allsups.  like  the  Greens,  own  the  house  in  wli :rh  -hty 
live. 

The  Allsup  tax  bill  amounted  to  $160  71 '•■':„,.  or  10  1."^  percpn'  of 
the  family  total  expenses  of  $1,584  93.  This  means  th,.t  10  13  cciitj 
of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Allsups  went  Into  taxes. 

Both  Mr  and  Mrs  Allsup  work  in  mills.  If  Mr.  AlNup  had  bf-en 
•he  only  wage  earner  in  his  family  of  three,  he  would  have  h.id  to 
work  52 >  J  days  to  pay  his  tax  bill  But  since  his  wi:>  al.so  "worli.i 
it  actually  took  their  combined  wages  of  more  than  26  days  of  labor 
to  pay  these  taxes. 

Smaller  tax  bill  due  to  thnjty  mode  of  lifp 
Tha'  a  -mailer  portion  cf  the  Allsup  dollar  went  ln»^o  taxrs  than 
in  the  cases  of  the  other  two  families  mcbided  in  the  Journal  study 
1.S  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Allsups  own  no  automobile  ard 
in  many  other  ways  live  even  more  thrlftilv  than  the  Greens  and 
^le  B.ucmars  The  size  of  the  indirect  tax  bill  i.'s  determined  to  ^ 
laree  extent  by  the  individual's  spending  habits  and  con.<=idiTable 
taxation  may  thus  be  avoided  by  simply  abstaining  fmm  spending 
money  on  those  goods  and  services  that  are  heavily  taxed 

If  we  add  up  the  percentage  cf  taxe.';  paid  on  every  d.-llar  of 
expenurures  by  each  of  the  three  families,  and  divide  that  fl^^ure 
by  3.  we  get  an  average  tax  of  12  18  f>ercent.  '^ 

This  tax  percentage  Is  exceedingly  conservative  for  the  follcwme 
three  reasons.  * 

1  Pyramiding  of  profits  upon  taxes. 

2  The  failure,  due  to  the  lack  of  accuratp  1:  fn-mrttion  'o  'n- 
rlude  any  taxes  at  all  for  a  certain  group  of  cxpencj;:urev  r-nd  a  p.i-t 
of  the  taxe.s  for  other  purcha.ses. 

3.  The  extremely  thrifty  mode  of  life  of  the  families  involved 

As  has  been  stated  in  previous  articles  of  this  ^trir-s  no  account 
was  taken  in  the  Journal  study  of  the  cost  to  the  consum.er  of  pyra- 
miding, the  process  resulting  from  the  repeated  profit  mark-up  in 
the  various  staces  of  production  on  the  part  of  an  artlrle^  price 
which  is  tax.  Only  the  amounts  which  artually  went  b.-xck  a-^  'ax 
payments  to  the  various  governmental  un:t.s  have  lj<-.n  iit'un-d. 
If  the  additional  cost  on  each  purchase  due  to  pyramiding  had" 
be^n  includf-d.  the  tax  figure  would  have  been  much  hichcr 

Whenever  it  was  Impossible  to  obtain  dependable  ficuret.  on  taxes 

on  certain  commodities,  such  taxes  were  on\l"ed  altogether  by  the 

Journal  research  worker  in  the  interest  of  scientific  accuracy      This 

further  contributed  to  understatement  rather  than  ovcrnatement. 

Tax  estimates  clearly  under  actual  figures 

In  the  case  of  the  Greens  no  taxes  at  all  were  showTi  for  exp*  ndl- 
tures  totaling  $628  50.  If  this  group  of  expenditures  is  do..u"  d 
from  the  Green  family's  total  expen.ses  of  $2.430  99  and  the  tax  hill 
IS  applied  only  to  those  items  on  which  taxes  have  been  fit'ur.'d  we 
get  a  percentage  of  19  40  rather  than  1439. 

Similarly,  if  we  deduct  from  the  Bateman  expenditures  of 
82. 561. 63  the  $221  51  for  which  no  taxes  at  all  were  fit-ured  we  get 
a  tax  percentage  of  12  42  instead  of  11.35. 

In  the  case  of  the  Allsups  dfduction  of  th»  $292  68  on  which  no 
taxes  were  shown  rai.ses  the  tax-percentage  rato  fr^m  10  13  to  1'  43 

This  would  give  an  average  tax  of  14  74  cents  on  the  dollar"  for 
the  three  families. 

In  August  the  Greens  bought  a  new  rar.  Thev  paid  $225  in 
cash  and  received  a  trade-in  value  of  $550  on  the  old  car  If  thp 
trade-m  value  is  considered  as  an  expenditure,  then  only  14  86 
cents  on  the  dollar  spent  by  the  Greens  is  traceable  to  taxes  when 
we  deduct  the  family's  expenditures  on  which  no  taxes  weie  shown 

An  even  more  Important  contributing  factor  toward  ker-pin^t  the 
tax  burden  of  the  Green.  Bateman.  and  AlLsup  fami!i.-s  lowor  than 
that  of  millions  of  other  families  below  the  income-tax  level  is  their 
extreme  frugality.  To  a  great  extent  all  three  of  these  families 
kf'pt  their  indirect  taxes  down  through  being  verv  snaring  with  or 
k-eping  entirely  away  from  exp<^nditures  on  heavily  "taxed  goods 

The  Allsups  have  no  automobile,  do  not  u.-«  gas  and  manage 
without  a  telephone.     The  Greens  aLso  have  no  telephone 

During  the  entire  year  covered  by  the  Jou-Tial  .^tudy  all  tliree 
families  spent  a  total  of  $5.69  for  .pintous  and  malt  beverages. 
The  Allsups  bought  one  bottle  of  whisky  for  75  cents  the  Bate- 
nians  purchased  one  bottle  of  wine  for  »1.  and  the  Greens  bought 
$3  2o  worth  cf  beer  and  69  cents  worth  of  gin 

I>;-pite  the  widespread  interest  aroused  in  Rho<le  I.-!and  in  the 
past  2  years  by  horse  and  dog  racing,  neither  the  Batemans  nor 
the  AL.-^ups  spent  a  cent  en  that  item  during  tl-.e  year  The 
Greens  made  one  trip  to  the  race  track,  buying  four  $1  tickets. 
They  did  no  betting. 

A  m.an  who  smokes  a  package  of  cigarettes  a  day  pays  «21  90 
In  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  in  a  ve.^rs  time  But'  m  ncne 
of  tne  three  families  was  a  package  of  ci'g-arettes  or  its  equivalent 
m  other  tobacco  products  smoked  per  day.  The  Grren  family 
come-s  first  with  six  packages  consumed  per  week.  Mr  Bateman 
smokes  three  packages  of  cit^arettcs.  four  cigars,  and  less  than  10 
ctn.s  worth  of  pipe  tobacco  per  week.  Mr.  Alls-up  smokes  two 
packages  of  cigarettes  per  week  and  10  cents'  worth  of  pipe  tabacco 
per  month.  ■^  *^ 
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On  no  occasion  during  the  year  did  any  of  the  members  of  the 
three   fcunilies   buy    a    ticket   to   a    mov:n^r-pi,_f..rp    the^ur    cr.-ti  ,- 

wh  ch  is  operative  only  on  tickets  costin-  moiv  than  40  cen« 

Neither  were  there  any  large  expenditures  fur  perfumes  powders 
or  face  creiims  m  any  of  the  three  families  puwuers, 

M.-v  Bateman  drives  his  car  lo.5s  tiiun  7  000  miles  per  vear  and 
Mr.  Green  les6  than  8,000  miles,  this  despite  the  fact  thai  motor- 
in-  is  the  principal  ainu...:ment  in  both  families.  By  keepimj 
the  mileage  down  they  save  a  great  deal  on  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
oil  consumption  and  on  tire,  inner  tube,  and  mechanical  parxs 
replacements,  ^-ajus 

Although  the  income  of  each  of  the  three  families  Is  moderate 
they  ail  managed  to  shew  considerable  .savings  at  the  end  of  the 
J  Crir . 

Diiring  that  period  the  Greens,  who  collect  rent  from  a  tene- 
ment in  heir  house,  had  an  income  of  $2,764  95  and  spen'  $2  430  99 
plus   $144   for   m-rt^-aee   principal,   which    is   not   considrred  'as   an 

^jfKVl  i-'''!-'  T'^  ^  ""  ^^"^^  '^  ^^^^'  '^^y  ^'-^^  »1S9  96  in  cash 
n  the  trade-in  value  of  their  automobile  snouiu   be  consiaered  as 

^^J^P'-^J^'^^-^-  «-e  find  that  the  expenditures  of  the  Greens  e^ 
ccedcd  their  income  by  $36004.  «Jii.t;ua  ex 

Mr.  Batr-man  earned  $2  600  and  spent  $2,561.63.  saving  $38  37 
The   Allsups  ea.-ned  $1877   and  spent   $1..584.93.  plus  $235  50  for 
mortgage-  principal,  which  is  not  considered  as  an  expenditure  but 
as  a  shift  in  asstt^      They  saved  $56  57  in  cash.  i^^^i^ure  du. 

Works  34.31  days  to  pay  cost  of  taxes 

i,.^""^^  ^^.l'''^';  ^""^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^-o^*^  '^f  I'^e  of  these  families  out- 
line ^  ,f,,  ,e  ,hr  fart  that  they  .aved  money  does  net  mean  that  thev 
d.i  ..  t  do  without  a  lot  of  things  they  could  have  used  to  great 
R^y^^'a-e  p.  m.erely  mean^  that,  in  keepm;:  with  their  thrifty 
ha.y.y.  tliey  reali/x'  the  need  of  saving  as  a  protection  aga.nst  un- 
employment, di.^ea.se.  and  old  ace  ^ 

enMeh'v'T-'""'  '^'  ^^^  l^reak-down  of  the  tax  bill  of  each  family  Is 
Mr    Bateman   paid   $207  05-*..^   In   Indirect   taxes   hidden   in   the 

«nH  n  1^''  ''^71' *"1-^'''-''**^  ^'^  ^^"^'^y  purchased  during  the  year 
and  o:.h  $23  60  m  direr-^  trx-  on  his  autcmobile.  It  took  hmi 
2^  days  to  earn  the  mn::ey  to  pay  these  direct  taxe?    bu*  he  had  to 

work  ;n  .52  days  to  pay  his  mdir-ct  tax  bi.l a  tax  bill  whirh'manv 

peopie  r!o  not  ev(  r  realize  is  belnc  assessed  arminst  them 

In  19^4  this  typo  of  Indirect  taxation,  which  weigh<s  >-eavir'-«- un-n 
the  sm.Jl-wage  earner,  made  up  59  prrcent  of  the  Pfdr-nl  tax 
revenue 

•  ,r^''   Batemans  spent   $57  87':.,.,   in   hidden   taxes   on    their  food 

•  IH51--.,,,  ii.  concr-il^d  taxes  on  the*r  clothmcr  ai.d  $190  66-'"'  ,,  in 
Indirect  taxes  on  various  other  goods  and  services.  Includlnc  their 

Mr  Green  paid  a  property  tax  of  $163  12  rn  his  real  estate  and 
M  18  on  his  uut  imobile  His  registration  fee  wa.-*  $12  and  >-*'^ 
dr  Ner  .-  license  cost  him  $2  He  al.'-o  'pent  $3  on  a  New  Ham.psh're 
nsh'.nr  .icen-e  His  total  direct  tax  bill  thu'^  amounted  to  $'84 '^O 
makin>^^up  53  percent  of  his  combined  direct  and  indirect  tax  bill 

Mr  and  Mrs  Grpon  worked  20 :-  davs  each  to  earn  the  monev  to 
pay  their  direct  tax  bill  It  took  their  com.b.ned  waees  of  '184 
workdays  to  pay  their  Indirect  tax  bill  of  $165  50',,.,.  Ti-.e  latter 
Item  c  n-  s'fd  of  $37  OT^h^'  in  taxes  on  their  food  $11  71'<>.  ,.,  in 
levies  on  their  clothing,  and  $116.72  in  taxes  on  miscellaneous 
goods  and  services 

Mr.  AlLsup  pidd  a  property  tax  of  $82.72  on  his  home.  This  wa^^ 
.,'!:  '^P'y  ^^'^^''^  ^^^  '^^^  ^^^  up  51  percent  of  his  total  tax  bill  of 

$160    I  ll-illkl. 

Mr,  and  Mrs  Allsup  hr.d  to  work  13 1.  davs  each  to  earn  the 
mnney  tc  pay  their  direct  tax  bill.  It  t-x^k  their  combined  wages 
Oi  12  76  work  days  to  pay  their  indirect  taxes  of  $77  99:^.,v,  In- 
dlre'-t  taxes  on  food  cost  them  $30  75->»  ,v,.  Thev  paid  taxes  of 
•  10.35',-.  on  their  clothing  and  $36  88 '^ino  on  other  goods  and 
services. 

What  did  this  heay  tax  burden  mean  to  the  three  families  In 
terms  of  human  needs,  ambitions,  and  happiness? 

It  mean  tha*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bateman.  who  have  always  worked 
hard  and  lived  thriftily,  were  unable  to  provide  for  their  children 
some  of  the  opportunities  they  had  long  hoped  to  give  them 

Their  20-yeai--o!d  daughter  left  Rhode  Island  State  College  at 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  last  Februarv.  Although  no  tuition 
Is  charged  at  Kingston,  she  spent  a  total  of  $240.60  for  room  and 
beard,  fares.  b<  oks.  and  laboratory  fees  dunng  the  19  weeks  she 
was  at  collese  She  was  forced  to  discontinue  h.cr  college  educa- 
tion because  her  father  could  not  afford  to  keep  her  there  anv 
Icncer.  '' 

The  Bateman  tax  bill  woiild  Jtist  about  have  paid  her  second 
•emester  s  expenses  at  college. 

Tex  bill  ipiU  prevent  son  going  to  college 

TTie  Batemans  also  have  two  sons.  One  of  them  graduated  from 
Cranston  High  School  last  summer  and  the  other  is  now  in  his 
second  year  at  the  same  high  school.  The  older  son  also  would 
like  to  go  to  college  this  fall  but  there  Is  no  chance  of  that,  his 
father  says,  unless  he  can  manage  to  earn  his  own  way.  There 
might  be  a  chance.  Mr.  Bateman  adds,  if  It  were  not  for  the  high 
cost  of  living,  which  to  a  great  extent  is  due  to  taxes. 

All  the  efforts  and  hopes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  are  centered 
on  their  13-yef.r-old  daughter,  an  only  child,  whose  most  cher- 
ished ambition  is  to  get  an  education  at  the  New  England  Con- 
■ervatory  of  Music  In  Boston  when  she  geta  througli  high  school 
and  to  become  a  concert  pl&nifit. 
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The  girl  Is  now  taking  piano  lessons,  but  und^r  present  clr- 
cum  =  tan  fs.  despite  their  eil,-,r:.s  to  put  aside  as  mucii  a.s  po.ssiole 
:^ul^  «ucaticn.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Green  don't  know  whether  they 
^  111  be  able  to  afiora  to  send  theu-  daughter  to  Bonon 

i«  I'-^o  f;"i?.°  ^'^""^  f^f^  ^^  t^-e  N'e^-  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
IS  $30  to  $oO  a  semester  for  one  les.son  weekly  and  $54' to  $100  a 
s^'mester  for  two  ie.ssons  weekly.  Besides  the  tuition,  other  ex- 
penditures also  are  invulved.  cf  course,  in  scncmr  the  eirl  to  Bos- 
ton, But  the  Greens'  annual  tax  bill  of  $349,81" would  go  a  lone 
way  toward  paying  the  cost  of  getting  their  daughter  through  thi 
conservatory.  ^  ^i-i-i^.^iiu.  iiic 

Daughter  may  be  fo-ccd  to  forego  cducaticm  g,«  d^-:cer 

The  same  is  true  in  the  ca.<^  cf  the  AiL^ups 

Their  greatest  ambition  in  life  is  to  pve  their  10-vra'--id  dauch- 
trr  Kathleen,  aLso  an  only  child,  a  gr>od  education.  "Kaihieen  Is  tall 
and  graceful.  She  hopes  to  be  a  danger  She  wants  to  tak-  dancine 
lessons  But  her  parents  don't  know  whether  they  wu:  be  able  tl 
send  Kathk^en   to  dancing  school.  ^   ^^u.  De  able  to 

It  ustjally  takes  from  2  to  5  years,  dcpendins  on  the  dudU's 
ability,  to  tram  a  girl  for  sta^^e  dancing,  a^orriine  to  I'frrma^ion 
obtained  from  a  leading  Providence  dance  studio'  Sti'dent«  tAke 
from  one  to  two  lessons  weekly,  and  the  chanre  v.^unes  ^rcm  50 
cents  a  lesson  for  bermners  to  $2  an  hour  for  acvanced  instruction 

loJ^c  H  '""P  'f""  ^'^'  °^'  *^'^^  '^  ^  ^■^'^^  ^"^d  easily  pcv  forKath- 
leen  s  dancing  lessons.  .»    i    .     -^^   ^s^lii 

Neither  the  Greens  nor  the  Batemans  or  Allsups  are  very  articu- 
late people  They  are  toe  buey  workme  and  tr%ing  to  Uve  as 
decently  and  thriftily  as  pc-sifcle  to  think  at  ereat  lenSh  aL5? 
nauch  CIS.  than  their  imn.ediat.  personal  problems.  g?tdur^ 
the  past  year,  as  they  accounted  fen-  everv  cent  of  their  exT>end^ 
tures  and  submitted  their  budget  to  the  Journal  thev  hav.  bc^nin 
to  think  aoout  this  ever-piesent  prcbiem  of  taxation  and  what  it 
means  to  them  in  their  daily  lives, 

Mo^ey  spent  on   taxes  surprises  e^-'n.«-!:rreT 
"I  never  realized   we   were  paying  out   so  much   in  taxes"   M.-s 
Green  said  the  other  day.     "What  cculd  I  do  with  the  m.crev  we 
cSi"d  ^ave^"""^"'     ^^^^^^'     ^'  ''^'''^  ^'''^  nothing  to  spend  it  on.  we 

t^i.'^'\xw\"\,^.^'''^  Leatrice  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Bos- 
ton. 'V^.th  tha.  money  we  could  -ave  enough  to  get  her  started  at 
lea^t,  and  n^aybe  see  her  th.-ough  without  to-o  much  troub'c 

It  must  be  harder  fur  lots  of  people  who  buv  all  theu-  cirf^es 
I  make  almost  aU  our  clothes,  even  underwear, 'usmg  the  Koods  f 
get  from  the  mill.     That  saves  a  lot  "  ^^^ 

"Under  norma!  conditions."  M.r  Bateman  d-^lared  "a  man  earn- 
ing $2^600  a  year  ought  to  be  able  to  save  sijmeth.ng  for  a  rainy 
ca;.  But  in  view  cf  this  heavy  tax  burden  wc  have  found  it  im- 
r;'^'i?f„^?  "^yf  ^'^^y  ^^^h  Any  surplus  which  might  have  been 
saMd  up  .:as  been  eaten  up  m  taxes  It  is  impossible  for  my  chU- 
dren  to  eo  to  college  unless  thev  can  earn  th.eir  own  way 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  averaee  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
pa)  \tr;--  much  mccme  or  property  taxes  realizes  that  he  does  nay 
as  much  taxes  per  dollar  purchase  for  his  fcK.xl  and  clothing  as 
does  the  rich  m:-n.  For  thu;  reivson.  all  those  who  are  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  rich,  which  of  coui-.e,  is  the  majoritv  of 
Pfople.  should  take  as  much  interest  in  their  Government 'and 
tne  men  who  represent  thcrn  in  W^hmgtcn  and  in  the  State  and 
cny  governments  as  do  the  rich,  for  the  hulk  of  the  taxco  are  paid 
by  Lhe  average  citizen  and  not  the  rich," 
"Maybe  I  could  do  something  more  than  Just  exist  with  some 
of  tl  e  money  I  spend  in  taxes  everv  year."  Mr.  Allsup  said 

"R:?ht   now  I   could    spend    plenty    en    the   house.      Thrre    are    a 


lot  of  things  to  do.     With 


the  trxes   I  pay  for  one  thi: 


another,  we  haven't  all  the  conveniences  we  'ought  to  have'  We 
haven't  even  got  city  water,  and  I  had  to  dig  a  well  so  I  could 
pum.p  water  from  the  gro-ond.  It  L=n't  the  best  thin^  ir  the 
world,  but  It  has  to  do.  c      -     - 

"It  5  kind  of  hard  to  say  richt  off  the  bat  what  we  could  do 
With  extra  money  T^ier"  is  our  dauchter's  educatim  Ti-c-e  a-e 
KO_  many  other  things.  We  could  do  m.ore  than  just  pet  alone 
It's  a  stn.iggle  to  do  even  that  right  new.  what  with  the  higher 
cost  of  everything  tr-.xes  and  Ln.surance  to  pav  for,  and  the  house 
to  keep  up  decently." 

What  tax£s  meant  in  days  of  labor  as  shoum  in  Jcru-naJ  tax  s::.dy 
Findings  of  the  Providence  Journal  tax  .stucv.  showing  the 
break-down  of  total  taxes  paid  m  a  years  time  by  three  Rliode 
Island  families  and  the  number  of  day?  thev  worked  to  earn  the 
money  to  pay  these  taxes,  are  summarized  in  the  following  tables: 

The  G-^een  family 


Item 


K^ipen'ii- 
lure 


Indirect  taxes: 

K.->i 

Cloitiinp 

ML^vilaneous 

T.-,taI 

Dirwt  tAxes. 

Grand  total 


61S.S8 


1.  61S.  68 

IW  30 


Tni 


116.72 


165  AIMoo 
184.30 


1,  7yo.  i»f 


Worlct1a>-5 

to  p.'iv  the 
t&x 


4.12 
1.30 

izoe 


18  38 
20  47 


34S  «l<loo 


38.86 


In  addition  to  the  $7.50  per  week  which  they  received   in  rr-nt 
Irom    tlielr   downstairs   tenement   Mr.   and    Mrs.    Qretn    together 


ill 


198 
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r:  o; 


worked  ^8  85  d'iy5?  ach.  or 
money  with  which  lo  pay  t 
Green  both  work  this  meant 
U'orkdays  plus  $48  72   which 
went  for  taxes. 

The  Bhteman  family 


re  than  6't   weeks  each,  to  earn  the 

ir  total  tax  bill.     Since  Mr    and  Mrs. 

ihat  taxes  took  the  earnings  of  77.70 

was  the  portion  of  rent   income  that 


Item 


In'iireot  i.^-xes; 

>■->'„!      __ 

("lothi'ii:.  _ . . . . 
Miscellane'jus. 


TrrtaL. 
r);rect  tA.xes. 


Gmn'l  t'lt.il- 


It  took  Mr.  Bateman  34  42 
the  money  to  pay  the  fam.ily 

The 


ays.  or  more  than  5^3  weeks,  to  earn 
3  total  tax  bill. 

Allsup  family 


Item 


IndirTt  t.ixps: 

F(X).l 

f'iothinz    _    ... 
M;>rri!'ini'')U.s. 


T.f.U  . 
Dirrrt  ta.xi's. 


GrLiE  i  totil. 


Mr.  and  Mrs    Allsup  toget 
than  4I3  weeks  each,  to  pay 
sup  both  work,  this  means 
53.60  work  days. 


er  worked  26  30  days  each,  or  more 
dheir  tax  bill.  Since  Mr  and  Mrs.  All- 
1  hat  their  taxes  took   the  earnings  of 
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ered  by  me  over  the  Interci 
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tie 


13 


(If 


tie 
ue 


that 


fac;s 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
country   out  of   war?     This 
portance   to   us   all.     Well   dc 
20  years  ago.     Under  a  wave 
to  a  white  heat  by  a  most  a 
a  crusade  to  make  the  work 
war   to  end   all  war.     After 
facts  gradually  leaked  out, 
force  which  drew  us  into 
vestments  and  to  protect  and 
ting  it  bluntly.     But  the 
eign  policy  gradually  but 

Twenty  years  have  passed 
war.     Nations  are  preparing 
has  the  armament  race  been 
today.     All  the  loss  of  the  m 
Btructlon   of   billions  of   doll 
for   naught.     Wars   have    not 
All  this  supreme  sacrifice  has 
we  have  the  most  iin 
fering  and  despair.     Friendly 
Btroyed.     Fear   has   driven   nat 
national  debts  are  breaking  t 
of  the  dictators  are  crushing 
and  liberty.     The  sum  total 
fear,  loss,  despair,  chaos. 

The  present  evils  and   nati 
by  force.     If  that  were 


iprecedented 


ture 


Tax 


$827,  19 

2S6.  39 

1.204  .39 

2,  .■J17  97 
23.60 


.Ml 


Is.  51^00 
190.  W^ioo 


267.0531^00 
23.60  ; 


290  «2kic 


Wr,rkl:irs 

t  '  JmV 
t  !-...■  t:u 


6  S3 

2.19 

22.61 


31  fi3 
■2  79 

3-t.42 


K:x;vf.n.i:- 
tiire 


Tax 


S-H2  04  t.-'.P   7-^tioo 

1.53.  n  !         11  ^.'Moo 
fil4   42   !         :>;  ^.s•^loo 


1.  -209  79 


77  'J-Jijioo 
''2.  72  1 


"j2  51   ,       1 


10.71i^iao 


\V.-,rk  'iays 
to  pay  the 

CdX 


5.03 
1.70 
6-04 


12  77 
13.53 


26.30 
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NOV  EMBER 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
Record,  I  insert  an  address  deliv- 
y  Network.  Washington,  D.  C,  en 


radio  audience,   can  we  keep   cur 
a   question   of   the   most   vital    im- 
we    remember    the    fateful    days    of 
emotionalism  and  hysterics  far.ned 
^roit  propaganda,  we  embarked  upon 
safe  for  democracy   and   to   fight   a 
armed   conflict   was  over  and   the 
found   that    the   major   propelling 
war  was  to  protect  cur  foreign  in- 
expand  our  commerce      That  is  put- 
are  that  our  commercial   and   ior- 
drew  us  into  the  world  conflict 
and  the  world  is  again   thinking  of 
war.     Never  m  ail  human  history 
'larried  on  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  a!s 
llions  of  young  men  and  all  the  de- 
cf   property   have   seemingly   been 
ceased   nor    are    democracies   .secure. 
been  in  vain.     Instead,   m   its  wake 
world   depression    with   its   suf- 
trade  relations  have  almost  been  de- 
10ns   to   intense    nationali.-m.     Ku^e 
Jie  backs  of  the  people  and  the  heeis 
3ut  the  last  vestige  of  human  rights 
o(f  that  supreme  effort  has  been  hat', 


inev  tably 


lor 


ars 


onal  differences  cannnt   be   corrected 
It   would  result   only   in  an- 


atteiipted 


other  carnage.  Only  ju.sticc  based  on  due  re.spect  for  mutual  rights 
can  heal  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  and  sick  world.  TTien  if  more 
war  is  not  an  antidote  against  future  wars,  what  are  we  going  to 

do  about  It? 

Let  us  be  reali.sts  and  look  thp  Fltuation  square  in  'h-  fa'^p  If 
we  subject  the  European  situation  to  an  honest  and  unhirusrd 
scrutiny,  we  find  that  the  present  condition  is  due  to  the  injii.st;c-c3 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  short-sightedness  of  the  .•-o  called 
statesmen  who  were  in  control  during  the  post-war  period 

Not  force,  not  war,  but  Ju.stlco,  will  promote  peace  amoi.g 
natioiis  Tempted  as  we  may  be  to  use  force,  we  must  keep  our 
country  from  using  force  and  the  threat  of  war  in  its  rcla'ions  with 
other  na'lons  We  are  living  on  a  planet  from  which  we  cannot 
escape  Modern  science  and  technology  have  made  this  a  small 
world,  where  the  human  family  can  live  In  peace  only  :f  each  re- 
sp'^cts  the  rights  of  ilie  other  Therefore  we  must  ad(.)pt  a  national 
policy  in  our  foreign  relations  tl.at  w;ll  give  us  the  utmost  prott<- 
ticn 

Our  foreign  policies  are  formulated  and  made  in  Washington  by 
'he  President,  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Congress  When 
these  policies  are  based  on  the  inevitable  use  of  war.  th;  y  will  not 
save  us  from  *hat  use  But  we  do  not  have  to  make  su-h  pclicics. 
Wp  can  make  policies  that  are  biised  upon  the  strengthening  of 
peace  rather  than  the  strengthening  of  war  methods 

Twen'y  years  .ago.  early  m  1917.  a  Congress  was  in  .session  Poli- 
cies were  made  by  that  Congress  and  the  President  and  by  the  pre- 
ceding Coi.gre.sses  which  gradually  led  us  Into  the  World  War. 
Today  again  Congress  is  In  ses-sion.  and  again  the  Congress  and  'he 
President  are  formulating  policies  p.jlicies  that  ni.iy  keep  us  out 
of  war  or  'ha*  may  lead  us  into  war 

What  should  s->me  of  'hese  polices  be  if  we  are  to  stay  cut  of 
war':' 

First  Due  rospert  for  the  rights  of  all  nations  No  controversy  la 
ever  settled  permanently  unless  it  is  settled  on  the  basis  of  Just'ire. 
That  fact  is  proven  by  the  pre.sent  situation  m  Eunijx-  Fascism 
In  Germ.any  would  have  been  unthinkable  if  it  had  not  bt-en  for  tlie 
Inju-stices  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  post-war  mistakes 

Second  A  constitutional  am.cndment  to  mvc  our  citizens  a  n^ht 
to  vot€  on  the  declaration  of  war  before  we  ran  send  our  ^olfticn? 
to  fight  on  foreign  soil.  This  does  not  apply  to  an  invas.on  ot  the 
United  States.  In  such  a  case  we  would  need  no  draft  and  no 
forced  enlistment.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  effect  this 
are  now  pending   before  Compress. 

Third.  The  constitutional  right  to  derlar*'  -.var  ve.'^ted  m  Cor.kir.-ss 
should  not  be  delegated  to  the  President  and  the  State  Department. 
The  delegation  of  any  policy-forming  power  should  be  protert.t^ 
with  the  utmost  safeguard.  The  fact  that  the  present  neutralry 
law  is  not  being  Invoked  Indicates  a  clear  contravention  of  the 
intention  of  Congress  and  of  its  constitutional  rights.  The  pres<iit 
neutrality  law  should  be  Invoked  or  .so  revi.s'xl  or  amended  as  to 
meet  conditions  in  the  light  of  the  present   experience. 

Fourth.  Promote  and  stimulate  international  trade.  To  ease 
the  tension  now  existing  between  nations,  it  is  necessary  to  divi-rt 
war  activities  back  into  nornval  peacetime  activiti>'s  This,  of 
course,  will  be  a  slow  and  tedious  process.  My  observations  In 
traveling  abroad  recently  have  been  that  the  greatest  factors  ,n 
the  promotion  of  peace  would  be  the  Increase  of  foreign  trade  and 
the  cultivation  of  good  will  between  nations. 

Fifth.  Another  peace  policy  would  be  the  declaration  by  Con- 
gress of  the  reasons  for  our  national  defense  Congrp.^s  has  never 
declared  this  We  continue  lo  build  battleships  and  other  arma- 
ments for  what  is  called  adequate  defense  In  this  arm.ament  race 
we  are  setting  the  example  for  war  bv  bftng  ;n  the  front  rank. 
A  peace  policy  will  ask.  "Adequate  for  whaf'  The  answer  '■hould 
be.  Adequate  for  the  defen.se  of  our  s-iil  as  laid  down  clearly  by 
Congress  ■  Proposals  for  such  a  declaration  of  policy  are  before 
Congress  now     I  myself  have  introduced  a  resolution  to  this  effect. 

To  summarize:  A  peace  policy  is  one  that  reduces  strains  between 
nations,  a  policy  that  avoids  giving  offense  to  other  nations,  a 
policy  that  provides  for  the  use  of  our  armaments  only  to  defend 
our  .soil,  a  policy  that  strengthens  internal  demcnratic  "prtxesM's.  a 
policy  that  avoids  involvement  in  other  wars,  a  policy  that  gives 
the  fullest  American  aid  to  peaceful  adjustm.ents  undertaken  by 
other  countries,   a  policy  based  on  justice  and  t,'ood  will. 

As  I  have  said.  Congre.ss  Is  in  session.  Con::ress  is  making 
policies  These  policies  must  be  peace  policies  in  foreign  matters 
or  we  will  inevitably  have  to  use  the  war  method  And  if  we  U5?e 
the  war  method,  we  will  forfeit  every  democratic  value  which  we 
cherish, , 

Que  tion  by  Mr  H.\Rr.:s  Congressman  Lucket.  this  ha.s  been  an 
e.xceedmgly  interesting  outline  of  peace  policies,  I  should  like  to 
ask  two  or  three  questions,  if  you  please.  The  first  one  is  this: 
Since  many  people  fear  that  democracy  Ls  endangered  by  dictator- 
ships, do  you  think  the  United  States  can  help  save  democracy 
by  basine  its  forelP:n  policy  upon  a  readine^.-s  to  stand  bv  other 
democracies  if  they  are  at  war  with  dictatorships':' 

Answer.  I  think  that  would  be  dant:erous.  It  would  be  using  war 
to  make  peace.  The  only  result  would  he  that  we  would  lose 
democracy,  not  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  but  we  would 
endaneer  it  for  many  years  afterward  Surely  one  unsuccessful 
war  to  s:ive  democracy  sh.-uld  teach  u.-,  that  another  would  be 
a  worse  failure. 

Question  by  Mr  Harris.  This  i.s  \rry  interestin?.  Mr.  Contrre.'-s- 
man.  Another  question  ha.s  been  foro'd  upon  me  recently.  Manv 
people,  in  fact  nearly  everybody,  wants  peace.  They  earne-stlv  de- 
sire it.  I  wonder  if  you  think  that  peace  will  cost  us  anyth.ng 
cr  if  It  can  come  to  us  without  sacrifice? 
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Answer.  Nothing  valuable  comes  without  a  price  Peace  will 
cost,  rt  will  cost  our  Nation  and  It  will  cost  each  onf.^  us  s 
citizens.     Our  Nation  will  have  to  withdraw  from  some  po.mo;^ 

i J'^'.n  ^.°^,f  ■  ^''^^  ""^^^  ^  ^^^'^  "P  "^^^  Ideas  ol  presnge  2^d 
certain  of  Its  resources,  will  have  to  give  up  war  profits  i  we  Tre 
to  have  a  peaceful  world.  And  every  citizen  will  share  In  thaT  cit 
Irf.Tt  is  th.':f  IK  an  immediate  cost  which  every  citSn  should  p^J' 
and  It  is  this     He  shoud  give  time  and  effort  now  to  work  for  neace 

wfll  «me  ^^^'  ^'^''  ""^  "'"^^^  ^  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^"d  hopfng  It 

Question   ty   Mr.   Harris;   Mr.   Congressman,  that  raises   another 

Answer:  That  is  a  very  pertinent  que.stion,  Mr.  Harris  In  the 
fir-,  p  ace  h-.  must  have  facts.  Newspapers  and  radio  add?e^s 
ar.^  helpful  hut  they  are  not  enough.  There  now  are  weU-knoTn 
ar.d  reputabl  ■  organizations  In  this  country  who  devote  all  their 
time  to  preparing  facts  on  foreign  questions  for  the  ordinary 
citm<ns      Retorts   and   books   dealing   with   peace   and   war   sholld 

^J!^^  ^.  \  TJ^'  ''^^^*"  """^'^  ^^  interested  In  the  promotion  of 
p.'ace.  This  Is  the  greatest  problem  before  the  world  today  and 
therefore  each  club,  labor  organization,  farm  organization"  etc 
shouJd  have  leaders  who  ^111  present  peace  programs  and  thus  get 
the  facts  before  the  people.  An  enlightened  and  peace-conscious 
citizenry  can  do  much  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Congress- 
men. Senators ,  and  the  President  when  they  are  working  on  peace 
pohcies  We  must  know  the  truth  if  we  expect  to  collaborate  In 
an  Intelligent  way  for  world  peace 


The  Antilynching  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NAT  PATTON 

OF   TKX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  24.  1937 

Mr.  PATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  I  wisli  to  join  wiih  other  Texas  Representatives  m 
paying  tribute  to  our  able  and  distinguished  Senator,  Tom 
CoNNALLY.     Senator  Connally  is  recognized  in  Washington 
a,s  an  outstanding  statesman  who  is  fearless  in  the  expression 
of  his  honest  convictions.    His  outstanding  ability,  deep  sin- 
cerity, and  undaunted  courage  have  made  him  a  national 
figure  that  Texas  should  be  justly  proud  of.     Senator  Con- 
N.^LLv  has  assumed  a  leadership  in  the  Senate  in  his  advocacy 
of  measures  to  give  the  farmers  of  our  country  a  fair  deal 
end  to  provide  opportunities  for  tenant  farmers  to  acquire 
their  own  farms.    He  is  ever  alert  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  our  Stat«.    Those  of  us  who  realize  how  vicious 
and  destructive  the  antilynching  bill  will  be  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  the  South  and  the  entire  Nation  ap- 
preciate his  leadership  in  marshaling  the  forces  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  defeat  this  iniquitous  measure,  or.  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  to  arouse  the  Nation  to  a  realization  of  the  great  danger 
of  measures  of  this  kind.    His  masterful  speech  on  the  anti- 
lynching bill  should  be  read  by  every  man  and  woman  who 
believe  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  democracy. 


Ground-Breaking  Exercises  of  Crooked  Creek 
Flood-Control  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PETER  J.  DeMUTH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  24,  1937 

Mr.  DeMUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with 
many  valuable  resources.  We  have  a  climate  second  to  none. 
We  have  a  most  interesting  topography — level  lands,  rolling 
lands,  foothills,  and  rugged  mountains.  Our  climate  is  a 
most  valuable  resource.  Because  of  the  climate  the  surface 
of  our  lands  are  covered  with  fertile  fields  and  extensive 
forests.  The  beauty  of  the  vegetation  and  the  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  are  greatly  due  to  our  climate.    A  necessary 
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element  of  our  climate  is  rain  in  proper  proportion  This 
rain  contributes  greatly  to  Pennsylvania's  ability  to  support 
Its  citizens.  It  is  a  great  and  natural  resource.  Ram  re'-ults 
from  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  when  evaporated  water 
becomes  distilled  and  sprinkled  lik^  a  ble.'^.'^ine  over  our  S'ate 
It  is  pure  distilled  water.  We  need  and  have  in  Pennsyl- 
vania an  abundance  of  good  uure  water.  In  crrt.-:n  seasons 
we  have  an  abundance  of  rain.  Some  years,  bf  cause  of  un- 
usual atmospheric  conditions,  because  of  the  condition  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  together  with  the  accumulation  of 
snow  m  the  mountains,  these  heavy  rains  have  resulted  in 
supe;fiu.as.  The  floodwaters  rush  down  the  valleys  to  re- 
claim as  their  own  those  parts  of  the  vallcvs  that  from  time 
to  time  they  have  always  used.  For  a  number  of  vears  much 
of  this  land  has  been  occupied  by  our  people.  We  have  built 
our  homes  on  these  lands.  Great  cities  and  industries  have 
located  on  some  of  these  lands.  Todav  men  bv  u^e  of  the  in- 
telligence and  ability  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by 
God.  by  the  use  of  the  arts  and  sciences  he  ha^  developed 
has  devised  methods  of  controlling  these  floods,  Today  after 
many  years  of  planning,  hoping,  and  wishing,  we  are  actuaPy 
starting  this  program  of  flood  control.  Dams  at  C-o<:.ked 
Creek  and  Tionesta  are  being  constructed,  Channel  work 
at  Johnstown  and  another  dam  will  soon  be  started. 

Pennsylvania  has  become  a  great  industrial  State    Pitts- 
burgh the  world's  greatest  industrial  center.     Other  States 
now  using  their   natural  resources   have   developed   hvd-o- 
electnc  power  and  are  threatening  om-  industrial  sup-ema^v 
Hydroelectnc  power  is  a  perfect  supplement  to  steam  power 
plants  for  peak  power.     Already  great  industrial  cities  are 
offermg  cheap  peak  hydroelectric  power  to  attract  new  in- 
dustries.    This  peak  po'wer  has  aLso  afforded  a  much  lower 
rate  structure  for  home   use.     Three  hundred   and   twentv 
million  dollars  is  already  being  spent  on  the  Tennessee  River 
This  dam  is  a  purely  flood-control  dam,  and  will  be  oper- 
ated as  such.     We  have  hydroelectric  resources  which  will 
probably  have  to  be  put  to  use  as  supplemental  to  our  steam 
power    plants    in    order    that    we    maintain    our    industrial 
supremacy.     Pi-ogress  is  a  relative  thing.     We  m.ust  not  clc^e 
our  eyes  to  the  progress;  made  along  these  lines  in   other 
States.     Industries  near  the  Tennessee  Valley  development 
are  offered  cheap  peak  power  through  the  T.  V    A      Later 
power  and  flood-control  dams  will  be  built  on  the  Clarion 
River,  for  which  will  find  a  waiting  market  for  the  cheap 
peak  hydroelectric  power. 

The  waters  impounded  back  of  this  mammoth  dam  will 
be  released  into  the  streams  in  a  gradual  and  orderly  man- 
ner. It  will  prevent  the  loss  of  lives.  It  will  proven'  the 
destruction  of  homes  and  other  property,  and  thcv  will  pre- 
vent the  disturbance  of  orderly  routine  of  life  and  busmes<= 
This  control  of  these  waters  will  also  aid  navigation  and 
result  in  a  reduction  in  t:he  percentage  of  stream  pollution 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  no  longer  permit 
the  pure  waters  of  our  streams  to  be  contaminated  by  the 
dumping  into  them  of  raw  sewage  and  industrial  waste 

Today  we  are  only  bef,anning  the  task  of  controUmg  the 
waters  to  prevent  floods.  Later,  no  doubt,  we  will  reclaim 
for  our  people  from  our  rivers  other  natural  benefits  which 
are  and  should  be  theirs. 


An  Ominous  Railroad  and  Utility  Parallel 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

CF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  24.  1937 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  amazingly  active 
and  widespread  propaganda  campaign  of  the  private  utilities 
is  a  reminder  of  the  similar  campaign  through  the  metro- 
politan press  and  certain  business  groups  leading  up  to  the 
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their  campaign. 
tervenins  years, 


ture. 

value.     Harking  back  to 

the   period   of   the   Credi ; 

grants,  Government  subsi 


passage  of  the  Transport  it icn  Act  of  1920.  They  are  alike 
in  bCxng  richiy  subsidized  efforts  to  change  and  mold  public 
opinion  through  the  infiience  of  those  people  and  organs 
which  have  caught  the  pi  blic  attention. 
The  railroads  today  ar?  paying  dearly  for  the  results  of 
The  farriers  and  laborers  have,  in  the  in- 
paid  for  the  stakes  of  that  game  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  As  the  result  of  this  propaganda,  about 
ST. 000, 000. 000  were  froze: i  into  the  railroad  capital  struc- 
or  about  33  cents  o|ut  of  every  dollar  of  present  book 

the  railroad  construction  era  and 

Mobilier,   we   find    raiwi^ad   land 

lies,  bond  and  stock  issues  totaling 


around  $2  50  for  every  dollar  of  actual  bona  fide  cc.^t.  Part 
of  the  costs  of  this  fraud  were  unloaded  on  the  people  and 
then  washed  out  m  the  1193  panic,  when  192  railroads  went 
through  receivership.  A  ;ood  part  of  this  water  has  always 
been  carried  in  the  railrqad  rate  structure,  and  the  farmer 

burdensome  charge  en  his  prcduc- 
rate  base.     Tliink  of  the  158.000.- 


bined  areas  of  Oregon.  V 


that  the  spending  of  this 
helped  the  farmers  or  the 


rates;  hence,  it  is  obvious 
pers  will  continue  to  pay 


has  paid  a  continuing  and 
tion  to  support  this  frozer 
000  acres  of  railroad  lanii  grants,  about  equal  to  thp  com- 


ashmgtcn,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 


New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut!     No  honest  man  contends 


amount  of  our  national  re.'=ources 
aborers.     Commissions  and  coui'ts. 


in  their  efforts  to  prote(  t  solvency,  are  loathe   to  disturb 


that  the  farmers  and  other  ship- 
toll. 

Why  is  it  that  propaga  ida  allowing  such  malpractice  can 
get  by  practically  unnoticed  and  without  public  reprimand 
and  revulsion?  Is  it  becaise  the  protests  of  those  who  must 
eventually  assume  the  debt  payment  are  of  necessity  unheard? 
Spanning  the  years  to  unjustly  burdened  posterity,  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  wages  o '  this  debt. 

The  utihty  struggle  todiy  is  nothing  more  than  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  freeze  of  railrcad  capital  through  the  1920  Trans- 
portation Act.  Prom  authoritative  sources  we  learn  that  the 
total  outstanding  electric  jecurities  amount  to  about  $13,000.- 
000.000.  Of  this  sum,  abcut  six  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
represents  water,  "junk  and  jokers."  To  support  this  excess 
debt,  users  of  electricity  are  paying  about  $1,000,000,000  an- 
nually in  excess  rate  charg  es.  This  annual  excess  debt  charge 
would,  at  3-percent  interest  compounded,  retire  the  entire 
national  debt  in  about  21  ^ears.    Think  of  this,  gentlemen. 

The  real  issue  in  the  utility  problem  today  is  not  the  few 
competitive  public  power  flants  upon  which  business  .=:eeks  to 
place  some  responsibility  or  the  slacking  of  recovery.  The 
real  issue  is  the  danger  o:  freezing  of  this  six  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  in  the  rate  ;;tructure.  This  will  reach  far  inro 
the  future. 

Regulation  by  State  and  Federal  agencies  ha^  not  prevented 
investors  from  being  victimized,  nor  consumers  from  paying 
practically  a  100-percent  overcharge.  Senator  Bor.\h,  as 
long  ago  as  1913,  at  the  I  eginning  of  the  regulation  period, 
predicted  in  a  speech  on  t  le  floor  of  the  Senate  that  regula- 
tion would  not  or  could  no:  succeed  in  this  country. 

These  observations  need  not  disturb  us  if  we  use  the 
obvious  way  out  and  dem  ind  that  the  utility  ind'ostry  start 
to  thaw  out  the  frozen  wuter  and  capitalize  on  a  fair  basis 
W'ith  amortization  and  recemption,  and  then  start  the  same 
amortizing  process  on  the  prudent  investment  base.  I  have 
on  numerous  occasions  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  the 
basic  economics  of  this  complex  problem,  namely,  debt  re- 
demption, and  recognition  of  the  relationship  between  price 
and  volume.  Today  the  market  value  of  the  holding  com- 
pany stock  control  of  all  the  utilities  in  the  country  is  around 
$500,000,000.  This  sum  amounts  to  the  total  excess  charges 
in  the  national  electric  bil    over  a  period  of  about  6  months. 

Heads  of  private  utilit3  companies  have  not  kept  their 
pledges  to  the  American  people,  made  after  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  inve;;tigation  from  1928-33.  For  our 
own  protection  we  should  provide  and  hold  a  few  national 
yardsticks  to  police  the  job.  Out  on  the  Pacific  coa^t  the 
debt-redeeming,  low-rate  public  electric  plants  at  Seattle, 
Tacoma.  Eugene,  Los  Anreles,  and  elsewhere  have  had  a 
wholesome  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  capital  and  rate  struc- 


ture of  the  private  utilities,  as  compared  with  national  aver- 
ages. These  private  companies  have  been  forced  by  public 
opinion  to  trim  ship  and  dispose  of  nonrevcnuf  b;illa.^t.  Ef- 
ficient and  honest  private  operators  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  yardstick.  No  advocate  of  the  yardstick  or  of 
wider  public  ownership  wants  to  confiscate  investment  or  to 
d*~'Stroy  values  or  impair  credit.  We  do  want  thf^  bonefiC'^nt 
educational  influence  of  the  yardsUck.  With  this  yardst-.ck 
the  people  who  use  electric  power  can  gago  the  situation 
and  act  for  themselves. 

On  August  21  last.  I  placed  before  this  body  a  sporch  on 
Public  Power  Projects,  Power  Costs,  and  InvtsMnents,  I 
therein  mentioned  the  remarkable  recoid  of  the  Eui^onc. 
Oreg..  municipal  plant,  which  has  operated  under  the  two 
economic  principles  that  I  have  repeatedly  stnss.'d,  namely, 
debt  redemption,  and  the  relationship  between  price  ar.'.i 
volume.  In  the  .'speech  I  pointed  out  that  th»^  Eugene  plant's 
outstanding  debt  was  now  only  18  percent  of  its  ca-^li  in- 
vestment, with  reserves  almost  equal  to  this  d- b'  I  ul.~,o 
set  out  in  tabular  form  comparative  electric  bills  of  the 
heme  owners  of  Oregon,  as  of  October  1936. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  just  relcii.'^ed  Us  I9:n 
Rate  Series  B  for  Oregon.  To  bring  my  previou.s  present a- 
t.on  to  date.  I  am  presenting  their  latest  compan.son.  winch 
forcibly  demonstrates  how  the  violation  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples has  resulted  in  upping  the  customers'  bills  in  an  ar»^a 
which  is  better  off  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  far  as 
comparative  figures  are  concerned. 

Eianipies  of  typical  monthly  hills  a7id  arcage  inrrcmrntal  c'-argr^ 
for  residential  seritce.  Jari.  ;    19  ;7 

[.Asterisk  (•)  denotes  community  served  by  pubhrlv  operated  util- 
ity: double  dagger  (.)  denotes  bill  for  500  kilo'watt-hnurs  ha.s 
been  computed  under  a  rate  which  limits  the  a^e  uf  watcr-hea»- 
in?  devices  I 
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•  liill  for  sm  kilnwatt-hoiirs  hiw  l»ecn  c<,mput.^d  u-inc  a  rje  whuh  liiinr-  'f-P  m7.'s 
of  the  water-heating  elemeuis  lo  less  Ihati  iiw  watt.s  iK-r  ^illcri  ..f  i.ii.k  (:i(.:i.;-\. 
thereby  necessitaiinK  a  larger  taiik  or  small  heatiug  eleineut  tlua  re<iairu  1  uii-Kr 
staD'lard  :-t)cci!icatiuno. 

To  clarify  the  i.ssues  in  this  complex  situation,  I  am  also 
placing  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  recently  addressed  to  the 
columnist  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson.  I  feel  it  will  be  useful 
at  this  time  because  of  the  unhappy  situation  in  regard  to 
the  utilities  of  Wa-shington.  D.  C,  and  the  application  for 
permission  to  issue  further  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the  hold- 
ing company: 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  two  recent  articles  on  the  utility 
problem  in  the  Washington  Star.     In  last  nigiat's  issue   (Novem- 
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.rj,„      '    '-omracnting    on    the    spirit    of    j;;sTice    Brandels     who<;e 
acute  .^er.se   of   equity   all   tnte   l.heml.s   revere    and   accept     you 
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no    doubt,    familiar    with    the    later    failure 


of    this    noble    initial 


remedial  ctT.rt  in  Massac  husett.,  par^f-  tt^ouph  hi^d  ^:^:^ 
m.mipr.I.tion.s  The  Mas.;u:husett.  Sliding-  Scale  Act  of  1906 %J^s 
repealed  m  1926.  The  manipulations  of  the  holding  compam-  a?e 
c.  vcred  :n  th.  report  cf  the  l>oard  of  commissioners  appcSntedbv 
the  C.cvernor  of  Mas."arhusetts  in  1916  ^^H^ui^cu  uv 

2"'!??  nn^'^r^P^';?^'-'  ""^  "l  T'"",^  ^  ^''-''v^ed  in  the  House  Jtilv 
22  la.-'t  on  The  Fallacus  cf  the  Wa.'-hin^ton.  D  C  Shdme  Scale 
Rate  Plan,  which  waa  modrled  after  the  Boston  pSn!  hav| 
shown  therein  where  the  p..  pie's  interests  were  submerged 
hrough  !e::a:  lefcrdcmam.  If  you  have  the  time.  I  would  Uke 
to  have  you  rend  it  and  give  me  your  comments 
,J]lf,,!;;-^,°^  propaganda  now  being  put  out  is.  in  my  opmlon. 
coT.?u.^^rg  the  real  issues.  It  Is  an  exact  parallel  of  what  to.jk 
place  before  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Tran.vp.Ttation  Act  of  1920  and 
the  railroads  today  are  suffering  because  cf  this 

,J-';r  ,7tM'' ^''- /^'•PP*''^  ^  "'^  ^^^^-  ^s  ^^^-  Shall  the  six  and 
rne-hah  bill. on  of  water  Junk  and  Jokers  in  the  thirteen  biUion  of 
electro  utihty  .'ecuritu-  out-^tanding  be  f  rczt  n  Into  the  rate  basp 
for  all  tlm.e.  and  such  method  be  continued,  or  shall  the  debts  cf 
these  compan-.e.-^  be  redeemed  and  an-crUzeti  over  a  rca.sonable 
rerlod'>  Tacoma.  Wa.sh  .  ha-s  amortized  and  redeemed  to  date  over 
-0  per-ceiit  of  the  plant  investment  while  civmg  the  lowest  clec- 
It,^  4  ^^'^  country  Thnr  rc:,idential  average  rale  is  about 
one-third  of  the  national  average. 

Tlie  private  crnipanies  penerallv  never  redeem  or  pav  the;r  debts 
hut  refund  m.'.-tead.  building  up  the  rate  base  to  the  detriment  of 
the  consuming  and  Investmc:  public.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  greed 
or  socialism  but  an  honest  and  reasonable  approach  bv  all  to  a 
complex  problem,  so  that  In  the  end  the  public  interest  will  be 
faithfully  served. 


The  N.  L.  R,  B.  and  the  Senate  Ci\il  Liberties 

Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  yy.nvcAs 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESEXTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Nov-ernbcr  24.  1937 


COPY   OF   LETTER    AND    COMPLAINT 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  tha  Record.  I  m.^ert  herein  the  follcu-ng  letter 
received  by  m-   on  November  20.    1937,   from  Raymond  D 
TYautjnan.   ed.icr  of   the   Hosiery  Examiner,   together  with 
the  enclosures  to  which  he  refers. 

The  Kosrray  Ex-vmintr. 

TTor,    r-T  .r,^  TT  Reading.  Pa.,  .Smcnibcr  ly.  1937. 

Hon    Cl.^p.f  Hcftmav, 

L'cnisc  of  Rcprescntatirc.^.  Washin<rton.  D    C 
Dn.^R  CONGRESSM.^.N  HoFFM.^N:   I  eiiclose  a  ccpv  of  a  ccm.plamt  of 
un  air  labor  practices,  which  I  filed  with  the  N.  L.  R.  B    at  both 
Phnad?lpnia.  Pa.,  and  Washington  against  the  American  Federation 
c^  Hosiery  Workers,  a  C   I.  O.  affiliate. 

The  N.  L.  R.  B.  at  Washington  v.TOte  me  saying  they  would  turn 
It  over  to  the  La  Follette  committee.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr  Rob- 
ert Wohlforth.  secretary  to  Senator  La  Follette,  asking  for  more 
details  on  this  complaint. 

I  enclose  also  a  letter  (copy)  which  I  sent  t.o  the  La  Follette  com- 
mittee. This  letUr  e-xplains  the  crux  of  the  story.  I  was  sub- 
pcnat-d  last  summ.cr  before  this  committee.  They  asked  a  thou- 
sand questions,  but  sliut  me  up  and  wouldn't  let  me  talk  on  what 
I  wanted  to  tell  them  about  union  violence,  burning  freight  cars 
forcing  workers  to  pay  tribute,  beatings,  et-c. 

Tills  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers  is  the  C  I.  O.  outfit 
that  committed  the  terrible  atrocity  on  the  Apex  Hosiery  Mill,  of 
Philadelphia,  last  stimmer.  They  also  treated  our  ccmmuiitty  to  a 
reign  of  terror  In  which  1  was  killed.  125  injured.  442  homes  paint 
bombed,  and  over  300  cars  damaged.  They  have  a  record  that  for 
violence  and  Ulegality  is  almost  unparalleled  in  labor  history. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  La  Follette  committee  doesn't  want 
me  to  tell  the  fuU  story.  For  that  reason  I  hesitate  to  cooperate 
with  them,  and  WTOte  them  accordingly,  as  per  the  enclosed  copy. 
Yet  I  feel  that  Congress  in  order  lo  pass  fair  laws  should  know 
the  fvill  truth  of  all  this  terrible  labor-strife  busines.'^. 

I  wish  you  would  ti\ke  time  to  read  both  the  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint which  I  made  against  the  union  and  also  the  copy  of  the  I 
letter  which  I  sent  the  La  Follette  committee.  After  that  write 
me.  If  they  want  to  hear  me  at  Washington.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
oblige  and  will  call  upon  you.  With  kindest  regards  and  best 
Wishes,  I  am,  j 

Yours  very  trtily,  Ratmond  D.  Tpj^ctman,  | 

Editor,  The  Hosiery  Examiner. 


{Copy  of  letter  to  La  Follette  oommlttec] 

The   Hf.sirf.T   Fx.',?erNCT. 

»*•_    «  ^  Rcadxnq,  Pc  .  S..n-CTnbeT  I'j    19Z7 

Mr.  Robert  Wohlforth.  ^     ^j,  x..i. 

Scc-retary.  the  La  Follette  ComrrAttre 

United  States  Ser.ate  Office  Bmldivg.  Washington    D    C 
UEAR   Me    Wohlfokth:    I    acknowledee    vour   Irf^r    o'    v.— r-rfaT 
and  thank  you  for  wntme,  "  y...-c.aay 

ril  tell  you  frankly.  I  think  your  committ.-r-  wa-  unfar  tc  'ne 
vhen  you  STibpenaed  me  last  summer  net  in  the  fact  that  I  w-J 
subperaed  but  in  the  fact  that  I  wasn't  allowed  at  that  tim-^o 
present  evidence  of  union  violence  and  manv  other  marter.  wv.^ch 
u  would  seem  to  me  would  be  most  vital  for  an  imt:arti^  com- 
mittee  to  obtain  a  full  picture  of  much  of  this  labor  matte - 

Mr  Van  Arke!  shut  me  up  and  ordered  the  .secretary  to  -trike 
from  the  record  all  such  matters  I  said  and  did  wj-it  to  --^ 
about  the  hosiery  union.  Whafs  m.o.-e.  it  appeared  to  me  t^i^t 
yo;^   committee    was   used,   either    willinely    o/    otherwS^     ^   ptA 

-A,     «''•'■  ^^"^-P^'P^-  a?f^in.si  me  and  the  Hcsierv  Exaaiiner 

The  Hosiery  Worker,  the  umon's  paper,  nnnted  3   weeks   before 

Ioum"c'TZ^'V''V  ^^^  ^   notonous  character  and   that  you 
would  c;ill  me.     Now  how  did  tliev  dlsro'cr  thaf^ 

.^,^,"    "''■    ""'-•    ^    s^^"^    ^^^-iy    and    wilUnc    for' a    corr.plete    ani 

K  .  o^   \i.-'-*v -"'•-^""'^    ^^    ^^'-^"   ^'"^^    ^'-^'^   American    Federation^f 
Hosiery   Workers   does   likewise.  xluc.h.ji.    li 

If  you   can   give   me  the  assurance   th^t   vou    wil'    be   fai-    and 
mpartial  and  hear  what  I  have  to  .ay,  I  v.lU  gladlv     orne  to  W^h^ 
^•VorH^"."^   g've   you   some   fact,   and   leads  that '  wirenable  ^ou 
S   th  ff.U;'"^-"-    ^^^^'^-^=^'1'^  investigation,  to  get  the  two  sfdes 
of   this   labor-controversy  matter      However,   if   vou  cant   do   this 
I   must    work    toward    the    end    of   placing    thls-matenaJ    in   sSh 
conrre^-onal  hands  who  will  treat  It  for  what  it   is  reaUv    wonh 
Awamng  your  reply.   I  am,  "    '*°-^°- 

Yours  very  truly. 

R.«lYMO?TO   D     TEArTMAN, 

Edilor,  the  Hosiery  Examiner. 

^'^e   ^^^tiorlJ ^ly^rTf'"^''^  of  unfair  labor  practices   filed  with 
S!.nr  ^i  tK     ^  filiations  Board   by  Raymond   D    Trainman. 

S  Hiier;  Wo"S;i7  "'"'"•  "^^""^^  "'""  ^'"'^"  Federation 
National  Labor  Relation's  Board 

1432  Bar^.kcrs  Secvnt:,^  Buildmp   Philadelphia   Pa 
(Attention  Mat,  Stanley  W   Root  ) 

Dear  Sir:  Through  the  m.edium  cf  this  let'er  I  ar^  b-lncl-c  to 
your  attention  certain  complaints  cf  unfair  labrr  rrar'.c^.  wh'ch 
I,  as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer,  would  wi^v,  to  lodee  w"h  vour  '.cencv 
agam.^t  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers  Vome  of  iti 
branches.  cfSnals.  members,  and  agents 

I  trust  you  will  use  your  good  olBces  to  Investigate  these  com- 
plaints  thoroughly,  so  that  the  general  public  may  be  f^jy  S- 
fcf,!t  "/''•■  P;-'^''^^^  t'Tifairness  In  tnese  complair.ts.  Following 
is  a  list  of  complaints,  which  I  wish  your  Board  would  inve^f -ate 

I  Dunne  the  past  year  I  have  estimated  the  tn':^i  !o-^=  m  w~ -cs 
su..ered  by  hosiery  workers  as  a  result  of  strikes  pulled  by'"n^e 
hosiery  union  at  $2.7iTC.OO0.  Manv  cf  those  str-ke.  were  •1\'--1 
strikes— not  voted  for  by  the  workers,  but  simply  pro-i'-.'ed  bv  'o-'^n- 
side  mteres-.s.  A?a:n-t  those  losses  I  estimate  that  the  ho-i--^- 
union,  through  a  charce  of  2  pr^rcent  dues  and  an  additional's- 
pcrrent  a.-sessment.  has  gathered  unto  it^-lf  somewhrre  between 
$800000  and   Sl.COO.OOO.     I  thir.k   it   is  unfair  to  amli;  such  s?u^ 


pendouE   sum.s   of   money   without 


any   acccuntmn   to   th. 


pui^lic. 


Wcn-t  you  please  investigate  the  wa-e  1o=:sce  caused  and  th'e  amount 
of  money  am.assed  by  this  oreaniZiition  dur.rg  the  pa.-'  y-  -r'' 

2.  Several  workers  at  the  Colonial  Mills,  Mchnton  Pa'  have  told 
me  that  they  were  fcced.  against  their  wish-s.  and  under  penrltv 
cf  losing  their  Jobs,  into  the  union  In  addition  ^hev  we'e"'^--ed 
f50  and  JCO.  re.-pcctively.  and  now  have  tc  submit  to"a  ^yV.em'of 
having  a  certain  percentage  checked  off  from  thc.r  p£r.s  "f  rh.-'rge 
that  It  is  unfair  to  coerce,  force,  and  Intimidate  anv  vr-^y.-  to 
Join  any  organization  and  make  him  pav  tribute  for  th-^  p-'i'lege 
of  working  I  specifically  call  your  attention  and  urce  an' mvel- 
tigaticn  of  the  situation  at  the  Colonial  Hosiery  Mi'ls  Mohnton 
Pa.,  as  a  case  of  strong-arm.  forceful  m.cti-.ods'  wherein  workers 
against  their  wishes  are  forced  to  Join  the  umon  a':id  f-'cec*  'o 
submit  to  a  system  of  levies  on  their  pay  envelopes  I-  ar^''  -'-on 
I  charge  that  forceful  and  illegitimate  mean-  we.-e  i.-ec  -o  dV«troy 
the  Colonial  Employees  Association,  an  independent  iacr  o-gani- 
zation.  which  Is  contrary  to  the  Warner  Act,  which  allows  any 
worker  to  join  any  organization  of  his  own  ch<x^sing 

3.  I  complain  aeainst  the  practice  of  chiseling  in  hosiery  mills 
which  sicn  a  so-called  union  check-off  aCTeemei.t.  I  have'  heard 
that  several  union  mills  are  paving  from  10  to  12  to  ''0  pe-cc^* 
under  the  reg^jlar  scale  of  wages.  Please  try  and  investigate"  why 
it  IS  all  right  with  the  union  to  chisel  on  waces  whf^n  the  closed 
shop  and  the  check-oS  is  prov.ded  for,  but  terr.i;t  when  the 
unionists  don't  eet  their  dues. 

4  At  the  1935  convention  of  the  Hosiery  Union,  it  wa-  repor'-^d 
that  $1,500,000  was  spent  by  the  union  i.i  one  strike  This  was 
printed  in  aU  Philadelphia  newspapers.  Please  mvc'tigate  how 
this  m.oncy  was  spent  and  who  got  it. 

5  At  the  same  convention.  new5papers  carried  reports  that  th** 
union  ciaim.ed  $285,000  was  spent  at  the  Aberle  i  Philadelphia  t 
strike.  Please  investigate  who  got  this  money  and  .how  it  was 
spent . 

6.  A  freight  car  loaded  with  knittinc  mafhin.iv  was  set  afire 
several  years  ago,  following  a  strike  at  the  M'..-r.::  Ho.Mtry  iLll,  of 
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tenor 


Roos<  velt 
me  eting 
speech 


Homell,  N.  Y.     Local  newspapers 
case  stated   that  an  organizer 
several   members   plead  guilty, 
newspaper  accounts.   Is  reported 
the   hosiery   workers'  union  paid 
plain  that  burning  freight  cars 
an   unfair  labor  practice  and 
matter. 

7.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
and  the  shameful  reign  of 
Knitting   Mills   strike    during 
One  person  was  killed.  124  wer( 
a:id   356   cars   were   damaged 
disgraceful  series  of  events  evei 
records  of  the  Berks  County 
ties.    I  urge  you  to  investigate 
cuipnts  arrested.     I   urge  you 
Incited  this  shameful  spectacle 

8.  I  am  informed  a  veritable 
a  result  of  a  campaign  to  force 
hosiery  workers  into  the  union, 
have  been  attacked  by  vandals 
Is  responsible   for   this  disgracejful 
delphia? 

9.  I    Charge    that    the    Ho 
A.  F.   H.  W.   deliberately  falsifiM 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,   First   Lady 
paper  reported  that  Mrs 
the  Berkshire  strikers  at  a 
meeting  she  never  in  her 
It    was   a    deliberate    lie.     Mrs 
speech,   but  the  union's  paper 
they  did  the  First  Lady  of  the 
resenting.     I  suggest  an  invest i| 
the  practice  of  lying  and  falsif|yl 
unionists. 

10.  I    Invite    your 
union  principles.     In   1931,  46 
so-called  union  agreements, 
or   been   liquidated   and  6  mote 
locations.     Now,   If  24   out   of 
arrangements  suffer  business 
esting  investigation  why  over 
You  know  bankrupt  mills 
An   Investigation   along   this   11 
workers  of  the  industry. 

11.  I  should  like  to  have  you 
trlbutions,  if  any.  were  made 
past  several  years. 

12.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
forced  into  the  union  during 
ingly  are  paying  2  percent.  3  pc 
the   privilege   of   working.     I   b<' 
of    the    civil    and    constitutional 
attention  to  a  number  of  small 
and  throughout  eastern  Pennsyl 

13.  I   ask   that   you    investig 
splitting   with   managements   of 
If  there  be  any  .such.     I  ask  th; 
cases   of  mill  foremen  getting   ( 
if  there  be  any  such. 

I  could   list   a  considerable   n 
matters  that  I  have  heard  and 
but  I  feel   the   13   points  I   ha 
be  sufficient  to  start  this  Invests 
union  and  at  a  later  date  I  car 

I  trust  you  will  use  your  god  J 
Immediately   for  the   benefit   acjd 
ployees   in   the   Industry. 

I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


of  that  section  In  reporting  the 
of  the  hosiery  workers'  union  and 
and  the  local   prosecutor   there,   m 
to  have  said   that  he  understood 
all  costs  and  damages.     I  corn- 
loaded  with  knitting  machinery  Is 
urge  a  full  investigation  on   :hU 


yoMT 


attention  the  terroristic  tactics 

that  accompanied  the  Berkshire 

1he    latter   several    months    of    1936. 

injured,  442  homes  were  damaged. 

This   was   the   most    shameful    and 

perpetrated  In  Berks  County.     The 

courts  will  attest  to  the  guilty  par- 

who  furnished  bail  for  most  of  the 

to   investigate   who   instigated   and 

of  affairs. 

reign  of  terror  exists  at  pre,s<^i:t  as 

and  intimidate  Apex  (Philadelphia) 

I  am  told  mere   than   130  homes 

Won't  you  please  Investigate  who 

condition  m   and   about   Phila- 

i^    'Worker,    official    paper    of    the 

and   brought    the    name    of    Mr?, 

of   the   land,   into   disrepute.     This 

would  speak  for  the  cause  of 

in  New   York   City,     At   that 

mentioned   the   word   Berkshire. 

Roosevelt    gave    a    fair,    impartial 

lied   and   misrepresented.      I    think 

land  a  great   injustice   by  mlsrcp- 

jatlon  to  ascertain  how  extensively 

ng  is  indulged  in  by  the  hosiery 


Investigaton    to    the    actual    functioning    of 
rull-fashioned  hosiery   mills  signed 
that  time  18  have  either  failed 
have    moved  from   their    form.er 
46   m.ills.   with   contractural    union 
fajtalities.  wouldn't  it  make  an  inter- 
percent  of  the  union  mills  fail? 
offer   employment   or   pay   wages. 
would   really   be   helpful    to   the 


Since 


10 


can  t 


ne 


?a'  e 


b  -e 

IV  3 


Let's  Bury 


EXTENSION 


HON.   W.   D. 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  November 


LETTER     FROM     HON.     W.     D 
WILLIAM  GREEN 


Mr.  McFARLANE.     Mr. 
me  I  desire  to  insert  in  the 
written  Hon.  William  Green, 


Re 


Investigate  whatever  political  con- 
by   the    hosiery   union    during    the 


in 


the 


ve.sticate  how  many  workers  w^re 

past  2  years,  and  today  unwill- 

:'cent,  5  percent.  7  percent,  .just  ior 

lieve    this    practice    is    a   violation 

rights    of    citizens,     I    call    your 

T  mills  in  and  about  Philadelphia 

vanla  on  this  score, 

for  any  possible  causes  of  dues 
mills  where  the  check-off  exi.sts, 
t  you  investigate  for  any  possible 
xtra  pay   to  aid  the  union  cause. 


.imber   of   aclditionil   complaints — 
en  told  about  by  ho?i-:^rv  worker^ — 

rai,-ed   for   an   investii^aticn   will 
gation  of  unfair  practices  by  the 
submit  more  complaints, 
offices  to  st-.art  this  investization 

welfare   of   all   the   hosier,-   om- 


I 

Raymond  D   Tp..\rTMAr7, 
Editor,  The  Hosiery  Examiner. 


the  Hatchet 


OF  REMARKS 


DF 


McFARLANE 

TEXAS 

REPRESEXTATIVES 
24.  1937 


McFARLANE,  OF  TEXAS   TO 
.^ND  JOHN  L,  LEWIS    , 


Sreaker, 


under  permission  given 
:coRD  a  copy  of  a  let:er  I  have 
Resident  of  the  American  Fed- 


eration of  Labor,  and  Hon,  Julm  L.  Ltwis,  Ch.iirnian  of  the 
Board,  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League. 

Washington,  D    C.  Noiember  23.  IjH. 
Hon.  Wm    Gp.ffn, 

Prcndrnt,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and 
Hon.  John  L.  Lewis, 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Labor's  Non-Partiscn  Lcaffiif, 

WashiT}gton,  D  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  your  letters  of  Novom^y-r  22  with  enclosures 
ret^arding  petition  to  discharge  the  Rules  C'  ir:!r.;tt<  c  on  the  lair- 
labor-standards  bill,  giving  your  views  regari::;.:  ^ame  I  Mmied 
this  petition  to  discharge  the  committee  last  Wrciur  tiav  it  ■:.,ma 
to  me  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I  O.  should  t:(  t  u^i-x'lv^r  and 
bury  the  hat<-het  in  the  ground  rather  then  In  each  other,  'o  that 
you  can  fight  the  common  foe  that,  right  now,  st\nis  to  have  you 
hopelessly  divided,  thus  destroying  the  effectiveness  of  your  ur^ai,!- 
zatlons.  Grants  remarks  concerning  the  Democratic  Party,  I  think, 
are  equally  applicable  to  your  organizations.  Wl,y  can  t  both  of 
you  see  that  capital  has  and  Is  driving  a  strong  wedge  b"tw<^t'n 
you  and  the  opportunities  you  now  have  of  really  coperatini;  and 
doing  something  constructive  for  labor.  Besides'  you  are  cruc:r>-- 
mg  the  friends  of  labor  In  Congress  who  desire  to  do  sonicthlng 
worth  while  for  labor. 
Very  truly, 

W.  D.  McFari-ane. 


The  Pathway  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


CK 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WK.-^T   V!r{(JI.\IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   KKriiESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.   S^nrmher  25,   1937 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON 
VIliGIMA.   ON 


JK-^MN-G.S    RANDOLFH,    OF    VTEST 

SEPTEMEER   26.    lit:j7 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  SpcaJccr.  under  the  Irave  to  o.xtmd 
my  rpr  ,  rk.5  in  the  Record,  I  include  my  radio  address 
d-i:vtr.'d  during  ths  radio  program  dedicat.d  to  the  O^ld 
Star  Mothers  ever  the  National  Broad-a.sting  Companys 
rea  network,  on  Sunday,  September  26,  1937,  as  follows:' 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  gratificaMon  that  I  come 
before  you  today  to  Join  In  expres.-lng  honor  vad  tribute  to  the 
crystallized  personification  of  an  American  Ide;-!  and  symbol  In 
the  course  cf  our  cially  existence,  concerned  ao  we  are  with  the 
many  problems  wliich  perplex  all  of  us,  our  perspective  unwifin'ly 
becomes  uarrowed,  and  we  are  more  or  less  apt  to  overlook  The 
presence  of  important,  vital  realities  in  our  midst  It  is  whc'ly 
fitting,  therefore,  that  the  President  of  our  Nation  shouid  Mt  iK-^^(.ie 
this  day  by  Executive  proclamation,  thus  giving  us  opportunity  to 
pause  for  a  moment,  and  with  a  huinihty  a.s  great  as  their  devotion, 
tender  deserving  tribute  to  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  of  the  World 
War. 

No  organization  within  the  boundaries  of  our  Republic  Ls  :nor» 
worthy  of  honor,  not  so  much  because  of  whom  the  group  is  ron- 
stiruted,  but  because  of  what  each  member  of  that  pmvip  has  done 
and  for  what  each  mother  In  It  symtaollTrs.  Collrctivelv.  these 
mothers  comprise  the  soul  cf  our  country — the  spirltutii  entity 
whose  love  is  all  embracing,  whose  anguish  Ls  borne  In  sllfn',e,  and 
whcse  measure  of  sacrifice  knows  no  bounds.  Individually.  tl:oy 
are  women  endowed  with  all  the  human  p.a.sslons  and  prejudices- 
proud  of  their  country,  jealous  for  their  loved  ones,  and  hat-ful  to 
war. 

Their  passions  are  motivated  by  a  reason  ai-.d  an  understanding 
which  they  alone  can  comprehend.  They  know  by  bitter  experi- 
ence the  soul-sickening  gruesomeness  of  war.  To  them  the  blare 
of  trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums  sound  hollow  notes  devoid  of 
martial  melody  and  they  are  reminded  of  the  tolling  of  a  death 
knell.  To  them  the  color  and  pageantry  of  war  are  but  the  drab 
trappings  of  a  grim  reaper  who  seeks  to  rob  them  of  their  loved 
ones.  To  them  war  is  the  melancholy  sadness  cf  parting,  the 
gnawing  pain  of  anxiety  and  fear,  and  the  despair  of  death.  Tliey 
are  unwilling  actors  In  a  dev.astating  tragedy  who.se  lines  they 
take  no  part  In  writing  yet  in  whose  enactment  they  are  ruv^lcned 
the  roles  most  difficult  to  play  and  least  rewarded  in  apt)lau^e 

What  then  must  be  the  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  a'l  mothers 
t^day'  We  read  in  the  ncw.-:papers  thai  Spain  already  in  the 
throes  rT  a  bloody  civil  war  is  threatening  to  become  the  powder 
keg  of  Europe  with  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  nations  prepared  to 
apply  the  torch.  We  find  that  the  Mediterranean  loFes  its  attrac- 
tiveness as  a  world  playground  when  we  read  of  act-,  of  vicious 
piracy  perpetrated  in  violation  of  everv  tenet  of  international  law 
In  tne  Far  East,  we  see  China  and  J.u.an  locked  in  a  death  stru  -^-'e 
ana,   a^   usually   ia   the  cabe,   helpiesa  noncombutants  paving   the 
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awful  price  In  slaughter  and  carnage.  On  all  sides  of  the  world 
except  in  our  own  hemLsphere.  we  can  view  the  frightful  realiza- 
tion of  every  fetir  which  is  conjured  In  the  mmds  of  mothers'  the 
wcM-ld  over  by  that  brief,  horrible  word  'war  •  "^ui-uer^  me 

In  each  of  those  countries  there  are  mothers  today  bearine 
their  burden  of  grief,  and  in  their  agony  of  suffering  they  erf 
out  to  Heaven  and  the  civUized  world  for  nothing  more  than  the 
blessings  of  peace  For  the  mothers  of  .\menca  we  are  deter- 
mined to  preserve  and  guarantee  those  blessings  by  a  strict 
policy  of  nonintervention  and  neutrality 

rn^T'^Ki^r^f  f'w"^  ^  ^^^^  ""^  P^^""^^  administration,  under 
our  able  Chief  Executive,  has  conamittcd  America  in  the  field 
of  International  affairs.  In  its  own  forward-looking  pollcv  the 
Government  has  pledged  itself  to  the  policy  of  the  good  neiehbor 
and  I  think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  prac- 
tically every  citizen  in  this  Nation  ardently  desires  and  eamestlv 
favors  the  absolute  Independence,  the  unimpaired  sovereignty  the 
utmost  equality,  and  the  poUtical  Integrity  of  everv  nation  and 
they  m  Uke  manner  wholeheartedly  oppose  every  form  of  aggres- 
sion The  United  States  of  America  is  determined  that  this  poUcv 
of  enlightened  liberalism  In  inieruational  affairs  shall  be  recog- 
nized and  respected  by  the  entire  world.  With  aU  the  agencies  at 
hand  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations 
war  is  unnecessary  even  as  a  last  resort,  and  any  attempt  or 
de.sire  to  engage  in  one  is  repulsive  and  odious,  and  a  direct  chal- 
lenge U)  sucitty  and  civilization.  The  usele.<=s  shedding  of  blood 
should  have  neither  place  nor  countenance  in  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

TV.o  mnthprs  of  America  remember  too  well  the  lessons  learned 
In  the  last  frightful  war.  This  gathering  today  bears  testimony  to 
the  impress  which  those  lessons  have  left  upon  our  national  con- 
sciousness, and  as  a  result  we  have  become  Imbued  with  a  passion 
and  zeal  for  peace  that  has  tinged  our  entire  pohcy.  Our  President 
has  defined  the  good  neighbor  as  one  who  "resolutely  respects 
himself  and.  because  he  does  so,  respects  the  rights  of  others  '  Our 
duty  Is  to  breathe  the  broad  spirit  of  this  revitalized  policy  and 
to  make  the  present  day  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  which  will 
Witness  a  glorious  revival  in  American  cooperative  effort  to  promote 
our  entire  material,  mental,  and  moral  welfare,  and  to  erect  a  solid 
structure  of  peac«  «hich  will  endure  forever. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  this  policy,  we  are  dedicated  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  not  only  must  we  keep  out  of  war.  but  we  must  lead  the 
way  in  actually  preventing  war.  The  means  which  we  have  adopted 
to  this  end  are.  first,  the  procLamaUon  of  our  neutrality  fortified 
by  Congressional  enactment;  second,  the  adoption  of  a  strict  policv- 
of  nonlnter'-entlon.  and  third,  the  a^eement  to  pacts  whose  sole 
purpose  l.s  the  outlawing  of  war  These  are  acts  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  to  make  them  effective  Instruments  of  peace  the  peoples 
of  the  world  must  be  educated  to  the  necessity  and  desirablhty  of 
rational  and  sane  settlement  of  IntemaUonal  disputes  Public 
opinion  should  be  guided  to  a  -peace  preserving  and  promoting" 
rather  tlian  to  a  "war  avoiding"  frame  of  mind.  Then,  and  only 
then.  wiU  peace  be  insiired  to  the  nations,  and  the  common  aspira- 
tk.n  for  its  attainment  will  draw  people  together  in  closer  bonds 
of  international  amity  and  good  will. 

Thus,  while  the  Oriental  and  European  nations  labor  under  the 
burdens  of  militarism,  cling  to  the  vicious  and  cruel  Institution  of 
war.  and  raise  their  sons  to  be  cannon  fodder  rather  than  peace- 
lov.ng  ntlzens.  we  in  America  stand  ready  to  advance  in  the  spirit 
of  the  G^jiden  Rule,  and  desire  nothing  more  than  the  true  good 
Will  of  the  true  good  neighbor.  Such  a  rule  of  conduct  is  an  old 
and  universal  maxun,  but  the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people  have  given  It  new  meaning.  And  It  is  high  time 
that  the  beilijjerent  nations  of  the  world  took  heed  of  it  and 
helped   restore   its  ancient   and   powerful   meaning. 

Pt-are  and  economic  rehabilitaticn  must  be  our  objectives  Th© 
availability  of  the  processes  of  democracy  give  the  people  of  this 
Nation  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  spread  the  doctrines  of 
peac*,  and  in  a  world  which  seems  again  intent  upon  its  own 
destruction  we  cannot  work  too  hard  or  too  long  In  a  cause  so 
vital  to  our  national  welfare.  Our  individual  and  combined  efforts 
a:-e  noericd  for  the  prcFervaiion  of  democratic  fornis  of  poveni- 
ment.  The  crism  is  thus  thrust  upon  the  New  World — the  Ameri- 
can republics.  The  Old  World  hx->ks  hopefullv  and  longingly  in 
our  direct.cn.  Our  comni.n  ties  with  them  strengthen  our  desire 
to  do  our  be.st  in  the  molding  and  achievement  of  a  new  world 
order.  We  have  the  opportunity  and  the  dutv  to  persevere  in  our 
cffijru  to  secure  a   permanent  and  endurin :  "peace. 

Our  course  is  charted  for  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  nothing 
caases  us  to  deviate  from  that  course.  We  "are  asireed  that  war 
Is  a  blot  upon  civilization,  an  outworn  relic  of  barbarism.  whoUy 
unjustifiable  in  the  Ught  of  the  adequate  machinery  for  the 
peactfui  settlement  of  all  disputes  among  nations.  We  must  now 
consecrate  all  our  efforts  and  emotions  bv  concrete  actions  to 
Uie  cau.se  of  peace.  I  carmot  stress  too  "strongly  the  need  of 
constant,  concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  serious-minded 
people  to  avoid  our  past  mistakes.  We  as  a  Nation  know  the 
e.Tects  of  the  World  War.  and  we  have  already  paid  too  high  a 
price  for  what  we  then  thought  was  worth  any  cost.  We  are 
determined  that  this,  the  greatest  and  richest  nation  en  the 
face  of  the  globe,  shall  take  no  further  part  in  so-called  legalized 
murder  and  leave  the  flower  of  our  manhood  strewn  upon  bloodv 
fields  to  no  avail. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  effective  mouthpieces  for  the  gospe!  of 
peace  than  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  of  the  World  War.  Into  the 
characters  of  each  one  of  you  there  has  been  ingrained  an 
abiding   sen&e   of    the   futility    of    war.     On    the    hearts    oi    each 


one  of  you  there  has  been  Impressed  the  sorrow  whUh  is  kiio^n 
onjy  to  those  who  have  lost  loved  ones  on  the  field  of  battle. 
into  tne  lives  and  homes  of  all  of  vou  the  aneel  o!  death  has 
come  unbidden  and  tinwelcome — because  of  war  " 

I  urpe  you.  therefore,  to  hold  yours.lve.s  forth  to  the  world  not 
only  with  the  righteous  pride  of  mothers  who  have  riven  the 
greatest  gifts  at  their  disposal  to  their  countrv,  but  al«o^as  livine 
examples  of  self-sacrificing  heroines  who  have'  suffered  because  of 
the  selfish  brutality  of  war.  None  are  better  qualified  t'-an  vcu  to 
give  to  America  and  the  world  the  message  which  vour  Government 
has  preached  since  the  last  war.  Moreover,  if  the  hearts  of  men  are 
not  altogether  turned  to  stone,  vou  will  be  heard 

If  in  this  fashion  you  can  bring  home  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  a  strong  sense  of  the  uselessness  of  war,  vour  brave  sacr.flcea 
Will  not  have  been  In  vain  and  the  future  gene'ratior.-;  of  American 
mothers  wUl  remember  you  with  everlasting  gratitude. 


Thanks  for  Congress— Thanks  for  the  Private 
Employment  Still  Left  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF   ILLl.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  25,  1937 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Speaker;   on  yesterdav,  after  I  was 
permitted  to  complete  a  short  statement.  l"  withdrew  my 
objection  to  the  Majority  Leader's  request  to  adjourn  over 
and  so  notified  him  long  before  adjournment. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sincere  reverence  to  extend 
my  thanks  that  still  in  America  we  have  Congress 

In  the  same  deep  reverence.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my 
thanks  that  there  is  stiU  left  in  America  some  private  busi- 
ness and  some  private  employment. 

Tlianks  for  this  Congress,  courageous,  returned  from  con- 
tact with  its  constituency,  proud  of  its  \ictory  last  summer 
in  saving  the  Constitution. 

Thanks  for  this  Congress,  willing  to  stand  on  its  hind 
legs,  with  the  courage  of  its  convictions,  asserting  its  right 
to  equal  voice  in  this  our  American  Government— a  Con- 
gress returned  to  the  scene  of  battle,  to  the  Capital  City 
of  the  greatest  democracy  on  earth,  determined  to  save  that 
democracy  from  a  self-willed  ruler,  who  by  taxation  has 
driven  millions  onto  the  dole. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  predict  that  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country,  if  they  were  here,  would  flood  us  \^^th  their 
thanksgiving,  and  prayers  that  we  not  stifle,  but  that  we  en- 
courage private  enterprise— by  removing  the  tax  burden  from 
then-  backs  and  the  backs  of  their  employers,  in  order  to  give 
them  and  their  brothers  work— work  with  a  decent  wage 
Instead  of  a  dole. 

They  believe  and  they  pray.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  bv  the 
orderly  processes  of  democracy,  under  cur  Ccn>titution,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  all  can  prosp<:'r,  m  this  grrat 
democracy  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say.  thank.?  for  Congress,  ihanks  for  tht^ 
private  employment  stili  left  in  America. 


Tribute  to  America's  Dead  in  the  World  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IX  THE  SEXATE  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES 

Fnday,  November  26  (legisJative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16 K  1937 


SPEECH  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER    OF  FLORIDA    ON 
NOVEMBER    11.   1937 


Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanJmou.s  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sf>eech  delivered  on  November 
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11.  1937.  at  Tavare^;.  Fla..  by 
Axn-.Ticas  hero;c  dead  in  the  W 
Without  objection,  the  speech 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


! senator  Pzppzr  in  tribute  to 
Drld  Wai-. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
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This  Ls  the  eve  of  the  day  when 
heroic  dead  m  the  World  War.    We 
honor  them.     Thank  God  that 
Wherever  they  may  be  In  sacred 
people.     In  a  true  sense  these  youn 
trcd  »he  Galilean  hills,  gave  their 
the  high  destiny  of  man. 

Two  decades  ago  America  was 
tlon  and  her  people  degenerate  s 
beyond    the    seas   who    looked 
accumulation   of   our   wealth,   the 
tem,  the  terrible  fervor  with  which 
life — a  little  envious,  perhaps,  of  it 
her  heart:   that  her  Idealism,  once 
been  consumed  In  the  flerceness 
her  instincts  of  freedom  and  love 
ment  of  democracy,  had  been 
and  machine.    No  more  did  Pilgr 
won  by  countless  sacrifices;  no  mord 
breasts  of  this  people  whose  fatheis 
as  the  birthplace  of  hope,  the 
freedom. 

Then  came  the  chaos  of  war,  war 
destructive   energies   of   civilization 
war  so  terrible  that  It,  like  a  hi 
devour  all  that  ages  had  attained  o 

For  3  terrible,  anxious  years 
aghast,  unwilling  to  believe  it 
boasting  the  proudest  civilization 
It  all  and  mark  the  time  of  man's 
to  leave  ae:ain  barren,  stark,  and 
flow  with  milk  and  honey. 

We   were  a   nation  devoted   to 
that   we   had   never  warred  save 
and  In  defense  of  the  weak  and  o 
not  go  on;    it  was  too  terrible 
be  endured;    and,  fired  by  the  le 
who   spoke   with    a   prophet's   fire 
prophet's  eye.  America  again  saw 
as  a  prophet's  dream,  her  path  of 
war  but  against  war.     She  would 
born  that  never  again  should  this 
to  devour  mothers'  sons  and  loved 
be  what  it  might,  she  would  not 
and  crusader's  zeal,   she  threw 
came   from    their   peaceful   pursuit^ 
those  who  in   June  were  despised 
first  soldiers  of  the  earth.     From 
cea.seless  streams  the  tools  of  war 
on  its  shoulders  the  weight  of  an 
ous  sacrifice    never  seen    in   history 
HUl — a  nation  unloosing  its  terrible 
grandeur  of  a  throne,  not  for  the 
its  territory  or  increase  its  bursting 
eternally  to   destroy   the   phUosophr 
keep  alive  in  human  hearts  the  gl 
refresh  the  fires  of  freedom. 

What  a  passion  did  that  event 
Suppressed  peoples  threw  off  the 
slavery   and   dreamed   again   visions 
torn  into  warring  groups  by  conque 
reunited.     Poets,  dreamers,   and  ph 
bauched  world,  had  kindled  again  ir 
nobler   and   finer   things  of   the   sp 
recovery,  yet  were  nurtured  in  the  1 

How  they  carried   on   In  that 
history,    an   inheritance   of   glory   to 
the  face  of  battle,  in  the  Jaws  of 
dler's  coura.ge,  a  patriots  heart.     A 
fields,   a  thousand   guarded   and 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  attested 
en,    Insensible    of    any    aim    save 
destruction. 

Grateful  governments  have 
memorlum.      These    are    the    expre 
remembrance  of  departed  heroes 
there  beneath  the  crosses,  their 
or  rest  in  sailors'  graves,  their  souls 
one  who  sleeps  beneath  the  Unknowi 
tread  of  sentinels'  feet,  they  fought 
they  fought  for  remembrance  in  this 
of  gratitude  In  the  souls   of  men 
come:  an  inheritance  of  honor  from 
cherished,  esteemed,  and  defended. 

Their  work  Is  done,  ours  remains 
we  remain  to  vindicate  ourselves 
the  right  to  entertain   new  hop)es 
human   responsibility   before 
They  have  brought  Into  one  great  _ 
They  have  given  themselves  as  hoetai 
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come  not  to  mourn  them  but  to 
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d|ust,  there  lies  the  spirit  of  this 

men,  like  that  young  man  who 

Uves  that  others  might  live  after 
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successors 
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waged  with  all  the  t<>rrible  and 

and   none   of   its   refinements: 

monster,  opened  its  Jaws  to 

eons  ennobled. 

America  looked  upon  this  maelstrom 

possible  that  the  twentieth  century. 

history,  should  be  the  end  of 

destruction  by  his  o'^ti  hand. 
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In  derision  a  decadent  na- 

of  a  noble  past.     They 

this    paragon    of    power,    the 

vastness   of   our   ii^dustrial   sys- 

we  entered  into  the  business  of 

all — said  that  America  had  lost 

as  pure  as  a  baby's  smile,  had 

her   lusts  and  passions;    that 

of  liberty,  her   boasted   experi- 

on  the  Iron  feet  of  Mammon 

feet  tread  this  treasured  land 

did  patriots'  hearts  beat  m  the 

had  dared  to  ordain  this  soil 

of  liberty,  and  the  home  of 


we   cherished   a   tradition 

r  the   divine   right   of  freedom 

jpressed.     But  this  thing  could 

horrible,   too  unthinkable   to 

ip  of  that  great   President 

and   passion,    who   saw   with    a 

ajhead  of  her,  distinct  and  clear 

duty.     She  would  not  war  for 

gijiarantee  to  generations  yet  un- 

monster  raise  its  ghastly  head 

ones'  hearts.     Let  the  sacrifice 

ihirk.     With  a  Christian  fervor 

into  the  affray.     Her  sons 

to   the    training    camps,    and 

civilians,   in  January  were   the 

er  mighty  machines  poured  m 

and  her  financial  system  took 

Impoverished  world.     A  vicarl- 

's    annals,   save    on   Golgotha's 

energies  In  war.  not  for  the 

'ands  of  fame,  not  to  expand 

wealth,  but  to  serve  an  ideal, 

that   might   makes   right,   to 

of  hope  and  contlnuaiiy  to 


girh 


eiim 


sttr  In  the  heart  of  the  world! 

rokes   of   a  thousand   years   of 

of   a   nation's   destiny.     Races 

or's  hand  saw  visions  of  being 

losophers,  despairing  of  a  de- 

their  hearts  a  conviction  that 

t,   once   thought  lost   beyond 

uman  heart, 

gle  Is  the  brightest  gem   of 

generations   yet   unborn.      In 

d*ath  they  marched  with  a  sol- 

jattered  foe.  a  score  of  battle- 

'gnable  entrenchments  torn 

with  what  valor  they  carried 

victory,    heedless    of    death    or 
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shafts  and   mausoleum.?   In 

salons    that    are    customary    in 

t  those  heroes  who  sleep'  out 

blended  with  Natures  soil, 

at  peace  with  God,  and  that 

Soldier's  Tomb,  to  the  steady 

not  for  shaft  nor  mausoleum; 

human  heart,  for  memorials 

iivLng  and   generations   yet   to 

generation  to  generation  to  be 


I  hey 


They  have  been  vindicated, 
!y  have  given  us  new  vision, 
feeling  of  brotherhood  and 
undreamed  of  In  our  individualism, 
ily  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
es  fca:  peace  that  all  of  man's 


splendid  energies  might  be  de%-oted  to  tbe  services  of  his  hlpher 
=elf.  They  have  torn  away  the  shackles  of  the  mind,  broken  down 
the  prejudices  of  eons  of  antiquity,  and  made  for  all  mankind  one 
conimcn  purpose  to  be  defended,  to  be  fought  for.  to  be  cherished 
by  all  the  races  of  the  earth. 

To  the  men  who  are  In  the  hospitals  of  the  Nation  tonight,  we 
want  you  to  know  that  your  Nation — the  nation  of  that  flag  which 
you  followed,  to  which  you  gave  your  devotion— Is  thinking  of  you 
tonlsjht  ar.d  tomorrow  and  all  days  and  nights  to  come. 

Wo  :n  Congress  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  tr>-lng  to  give  you 
all  possible  care  and  attention  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

We  want  the  veterans  to  know  that  we  are  trying  to  make  pro- 
vision for  your  families,  for  those  you  may  leave  behind. 

And  to  all  of  you  be  assured  that  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  has  reported  to  the  Senate  favorablv  the  bill  .vpon-sored 
by  the  American  Legion  to  take  the  profit  out  of  war. 

How  well  have  we  who  live  kept  the  faith  with  those  who  for  us, 
have  died?  One  who  looks  upon  the  international  .scene  today 
^f^es  again  the  fiery  dragons  of  war  da.=;hing  over  the  Orient  and 
Europe,  breathing  dea'h  and  destruction  ever>-where  Tlie  ditches. 
tile  a<--;ds.  the  swollen  streams  n.in  rr-d  with  human  blood  Homes 
are  destroyed,  tem.ples,  cathedrals,  "ali  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth 
ere  gave.'  have  come  to  "the  inevitable  hour"  of  death  and  the 
grave  from  the  foul  hand  of  war  Old  Jealoiisie.s  have  been  revived, 
the  instincts  of  greed  have  again  come  to  guide  nations'  courses! 
The  heavy  hand  of  the  dictator  has  fallen  upon  the  Iibertie.s  of 
the  people  and  cru.shed  them.  Human  hopes  which,  by  th.e  stim- 
ulus cf  the  Idealism  of  America,  .-^tood  upon  the  peak  of  world 
mrral  heights  m  the  days  of  1917  and  1918  and  viewed  the  pro.s- 
pt'ct  of  a  parliament  of  men,  now  lan^'uish  in  di.sappointment. 
alm.ost  in  despair.  Yet,  with  all  these  tr.iirrdies  before  u.s,  we  who 
look  upon  the  scene  can  see  that  the  hemic  idealism  of  America 
in  those  war  days  has  yet  left  its  indelible  impress  upon  the 
hearts  of  men.  There  is  not  a  completely  .ffective  botiy  yet.  but 
there  is  a  League  of  Nations  which  it  is  to  be  hoprd  will 'become 
an  agency  through  which  eventually  international  coiiIlict,s  may 
be  peacefully  adju-^'ed  But  even  ereater  in  fffectlveness  than  the 
Loag^.ie  of  Nations  is  something  of  Imperishiible.  intani^lble  force 
left  to  us  by  the  ideali.-^t.s  of  the  world  of  1917  and  1918,  that  Is 
to  say,  a  world  con.sriousne>^3  and  a  world  conscience  Nations 
today  whose  selfish  ambitions  lead  them  to  trample  under  un- 
feeling feet  the  rights  of  nations  and  w.akfT  peoples  find  th.-ni- 
selves,  whether  they  like  It  or  not.  arraigned  bffnre  the  bar  of 
world  opinion  and  answerable  to  the  world  ron.-^ionce  for  the 
reasonableness  and  the  righteousness  of  their  conduct.  Today  the 
n.oral  forces  of  the  earth  stand  unitedly  for  peace  and  decency 
and  fair  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  in  international  as  well  as 
national  and  personal  affairs.  Even  dlcUtors  shall  eventually 
tremble  before  the  righteous  WTath  of  outnigod  world  cptninn 

It  13  m  this  respect,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  can 
render  an  invaluable  yet  peaceful  service  It  was  In  this  Fpirtt 
that  the  President  spoke  at  Chicago.  He  was  Ai^-^istant  S<'Cretary 
of  the  Navy  and  lived  close  to  Woodrow  Wilson.  Upon  thi.s  expe- 
rience the  Pre.'-ident  said  recently  that  he  learned  In  tho^e  war 
ciavs  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  He  learned  from  the 
example  of  Woodrow  Wil.^on  how  the  moral  force  of  the  world  can 
be  marshaled  and  how  effective  is  that  force.  He  knows  how  the 
words  of  W'oodrow  Wilson  behind  the  German  lines  did  almost  as 
much  to  break  the  resistance  of  the  Germans  In  1918  a.-^  did  the 
allied  cannon  in  front  of  those  lines  In  the  .^ame  manner  did 
the  President  In  his  Chicago  .speech  appeal  even  over  the  heads 
of  dictat<.irs  to  the  men  In  the  factories  and  in  the  fluids,  in  the 
homes  and  on  thf>  seas  of  foreign  countries  for  an  international 
morality  which  shall  condemn  national  wrong  in  the  way  that 
a  whol.-3ome  public  .sentiment  condemns  and  suppresses  private 
wrong. 

But   let   me.    my   friends,    as    a   Senator   from   Florida   and    as   a 
member  cf  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,    tell    you    every    one — you   mothers    and    fathers,    sons    and 
daue'hters,    brothers    and    sisters — we    are    not    going    to    let    this 
Nation  get  into  wnr  except  it  be  nece.ss^irv  to  d-fend  at  home  this 
sacred  soil  again.-t  the  feet  of  the  hostile  Invader. 
Tlie  idealism  of   1917  and   1918  is  alive  not  only  In  the  field   of 
ternaticnal    relations    but    in    the    national    life    of    the    United 
States.     Our  Nation   was   founded   upon   the  principle   of  a   liberty 
under  law  which  could  be  found  in  no  land  under  the  sun.     That 
aspiration   for  an   ordered   liberty   found    its  security   in   the   con- 
tents  of   our   organic,   con.'^titutional   law.     Bv   th<-   provisions   and 
the  assurances  of  that  organic  law.  under  the  protection  and  the 
m.'-piration  of  those  guaranties  which  have  come  to  us  from  gen- 
erations ahead  of  us  and  which  we  are  determined  to  hand  down 
equally  sacred  and  unsullied,  equally  pure  and  undeflled    to  gen- 
erations yet  to  come,  we  have  reached  in  our  history  great  moral 
heights  in  our  national  course.     Yet  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  conscience  of  America  was  so  sensitive   to  .social   wrr^ng 
as  now.     There   has  never   been  a  period   when   the  heart   of   th-s 
Nation  was  so  s\Tnpathetic  to  the  need  of  the  Indigent,  the  ph\-i- 
cally  and  mentally  handicapped,   and   the  spiritually  depressed   as 
In  the  period  since  the  4th  cf  March   1933.     Tliere  has  never  been 
an  era  m  which  the  righteous  ^Tath  of  the  social  conscience  has 
turned  with  more  and  sterner  vigor  upon  him  who  would  oppress 
and  destroy   his   fellow  man   than   In   this  era  when   the   spirluial 
idealism  of  Franklin  D.  Rr>o.sevelt  ha.s  ln.spired  this  Nation's  cou-se 
A   hundr-d   thousand    Indigents   upon   new   hospital    beds    tens"  of 
thousands  of  crippled  children  restored  to  normal  bodies    endless 
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lines  of  old  men  and  women,  sad  eyed  and  poverty  stricken  who 
have  received  old-age  a.ssistanco.  the  bli.id.  whom  a  ss^pnh^^ti? 
GoNemment  has  taken  by  the  hand  widowed  mothori  uith  de- 
p->ndent  children,  who  have  found  succor  and  support  thfjse  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis  who  ha\e  f.und  refuse  af  .-uch  sXndid 
hospitals    as    the    one    Much    wo   have   just    opened    m    Or^nd  i^ 


testimony    to 
but    at    liome. 


an 
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these    countless    thousands   give    their    clcauent 
American    ideal i.sm    which    is    not    cnlv    abroad 
Nation,  State,  county,  and  city. 

We  have  learned  a  lesson  in  cooperation,  in  what  we  can  do  for 

«  h  r^rT  "'^'^  '°  ''^^'''"  '^*  ^"^'^  °'  ^"'^  ^P°"  h'«  ba^k  to  give  hm 
a  better  home,  a  more  stable  Income,  better  health  conditions  and 
a  more  secure  place  In  the  social  order.  And  yet  along  wiu  th^a 
S.^"^"''^7*'\^^""-^^^^  ^hat  principle  of  helping  the  m^  on  the 
II  ^r  "^f  ^^-^^^^-e  ^a^e  '^  learned  that  In  such  cooperation  the-e 

Sthf^i^fr.^.'T^.^^^^v^^'*  '"  ^^'P'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  bottom 
^y.^u  *^y°  °°^^^  l^der  to  be  more  prosperous  we  build  a  prosperltv 
!^!^!u  J  '  ^''^^'^  f  P"'"  prosperity  for  all.  In  BtrengUienli^  the- 
^^eak  places  in  the  fabric  of  our  national  life  we  give  the  whole  cloUi 
a  strength  which  it  did  not  have  before  So  Just  as  we  stUl  v^ 
for  a  day  of  lnt>emallonal  peace,  when  war  shall  be  no  more  when 
men  shah  seiUe  their  national  differences  In  peaceful  tribunal  as 
they  do  now  their  private  differences,  we  yearn  also  for  a  time  when 
groups  in  national  life  can  live  peacefully  with  conapetitlve  groups 
when  Interests  will  dwell  amicably  with  conflicting  lnt«ret.-^  aiui 
when  the  common  a&piratiou  shiUl  be  the  common  good'  the 
welfare  of  all.  6"»~.    «-ic 

Thus  do  the^  objectives  challenge  our  generation.  Back  to  us 
from  those  heroes  of  1917  and  1918,  as  they  sleep  in  Flanders  fields 
and  on  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  comes  a  message  of  reminder  in 
matchless  song,  clear  as  a  bugle  call: 

•7n  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow, 
Between  the  crofis<.'s  row  on  row 
That  mark  our  place,  and  In  the  sky 
The  larks  st.lll  singing  bravely  fly 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

•^"c  are  the  dead      Sh.irt  days  ago 
V.'e  lived,  felt  dawn,  and  suiibct  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

•T^ke  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe: 
To  you  with  fallina:  hands  we  throw 

Tlie  torch,  br  yours  to  hold  it  high; 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow 
In  Handf^rs  fields." 

Let  this  occasion  be  one  of  those  which  slmli  in  Immortal  print 
engrave  on  the  hiarts  of  all  peoples,  luid  particularly  of  the  citi- 
E^  iiry  of  this  Nation,  the  refrain  of  the  deathless  song  of  remem- 
brance : 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  wt-  forget." 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    ELBERT  D    THOMAS,  OP  UTAH    ON 

NOVEMBER   26.    1037 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consait  to  havr  piint.ed  in  the  Record  an  able  and 
Interesting  radio  address  delivered  today  by  Senator  Thomas 
of  Utah  on  the  subject  of  Newly  Mined  Domestic  Silver  and 
Its  Relation  to  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Serate  Is  discussing  an  agriculture  bill  and  I  am  asked  to 
discuss  a  Presidential  Executive  order  regulating  the  price  of  newly 
mined  doriestic  silver.  Immediately  you  ask,  What  Is  the  connec- 
tion? Is  ihcre  a  relation  between  the  two?  My  answer  definitely 
Is  "Yes." 

There  a:e  about  20  States  In  the  American  Union  entirely  de- 
pendent uoon  agriculture.  There  are  several  States  which  are  very 
complex  Industrially  or  occupaUonally  speaking.  There  are  States 
like  the  great  States  of  the  West,  sparsely  settled,  where  stock 
raising  and  mining  are  the  chief  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
There  are  States,  like  my  own,  which  have  great  mines,  but  which 
are  predominantly  agricultural  and  which  also  have   ranges  and 
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SeTinJs'*  fhe'^!  I^ndustries  which  have  to  do  w:;h  the  products  of 

tnf   n.mes,  the  range,  and  the  forests. 

wlS^N^Ln'^^'wi^v,*  "''''•!  w^^'  "'J"'"^*'^"'*  the  complexities  of  the 
u,  mL,-  n  ?■  ^^  ^^^^  '-"  ^•'^^"''^  population  we  have  a  farn-.ine 
^rll     }^T-^r'.'^^T  ^  "^^T"-^  population.     V.e  have  the  md-  s^ 

S^e^ob^^^T^^V^^^'^  ^--  ^^e'  «eld,%he  ^ri?Se^^"nclThe  ^^ 
are   obtainable.     Our   b<.st-pald   laboring    classes   are    the   n  en    who 
work    in   the   mines   and   the    smelters   and    for   t^e    tra    "nort^Mo 
companies  which  carry  the  product*  of  the  hUls  and  iTenLVm^^^ 
to  the  cities  and  the  great  manufacturing  centers  inouniAin^ 

Thus  definitely  a  Presidennal  Exw-uiive  order  dea'.mc  with  th,- 
pnce  Of  81  ver  does  affect  agriculture.  If  our  mines  ar.  n  r'  ■.  J 
If  our  smelters  are  going  at  full  blast.  If  labor  Is  being  fullv  'nari 

sS^St  foVrXr.tfi^'^^  ^"^"^^  •^^'•^^^      -^erefore  iL  monr^i 
spent  for  reUef  and  lewer  people  are  on  the  relief  roll- 
Probably  without  exception  the  Executive  order  plac.rtr  the  r^rce 
n  nrTT  ^'"'"^   domestic  silver   above   the   world^pnce' ha.   do-^ 

the  rpi?.f  r,?  ^""^  ^'^  P"'  '"^^^  "^'^  ^«  ^•"^'^  '^"^  to  keep  from 
the  relief  rolls  more  men  and  women  than  anv  other  v^cle  effort 

wi,^T>,  Kf""^''*    "'"^^    *^    ''^"^'d    seriouslv    in     1933    to    cop 

roVp™.^?*"^^"^  °^*^^  depression      And  in  addition  to  this  the 

county-has  gained  much  In  taxes  as  a  result  of  this  aid  to 
newly  mined  silver  And  In  addition  to  that,  too  the  F  dera^ 
S'2:^""^p'  ''■'^''  has  realized  a  profit  from  the  product  ru?- 
^n^^f^r  ^''^"'  ^^'  ""^"'^  expended,  it  has  received  »1  29 
worth  of  dimes,  quaners,  half  dollars,  and  dollars. 

^J^'^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^"  ^  ^""<^  ^^'^^^  f^ur  present  mo-ev  biM 
the  President  Is  authorized,  wlthm  certain  bc^unds  to  pllwe  bv 
pro.^ lamation  the  prre  of  pold  and  of  silver.  He  is  in^trucUd  to 
purchase  silver  on  the  world  market  He  has  follovvd  the  cus^ 
Tom— a  very  good  o-.c  indeed-of  differentiating  between  si  ver 
obtainable  on  the  wcrld  market  and  newly  mined  d  mystic'  stl-\r 
This  differentia!  was  brought  Into  our  mon-y  scheme  rr'r-ar"v 
to  put  men  to  work  and  it  ha.  put  to  work  ai  d  kert  wj'l---  r 
'ri7nJ^r^  Prrsldentv  fir^t  proclamation  anywhere  from  a' half 
million  to  a  million  persons,  thus  providing  for  the  ma:ntc;  ar-e 
from  labor  of  several  million  people.  This  labor  has  produced  wealth 
This  lab-r  has  consumed  the  prcxiuct^  of  the  fartones  ar.d  field' 
This  labor  has  paid  taxes  This  labor  has  a'lowed  hovs  and  L-rl. 
to  re  urn  to  school  This  labor  ha.,  made  it  possji.'e  fo-  clov-d 
schools  to  reopen   and   run   full   time      This  labor   has  broucht   a 

'iZ]^'^'\:'''\°\'^Z''''^  ^^''^  ^^'^  teachers,  for  store   clerks;   and  this 

nbor  has  kept   the  economic   machinerv  of  manv  We^tem   St-tos 

m    a    prosperous   condition.      When    the    We.«=t    proSts     the    wh-ile 

country  benefits  '  "ujic 

tn^rS'J7'^>,'!^'  II  '^'^''L^t  ^°^P'^^^»ble  for  one  little  proclamation 
to  do  all  th:s  It  would  he  impossible  if  cur  economic  lu'e  were 
not  so  interdependent  You  ask.  •'How  can  it  be  that  silver  1. 
the  key  to  the  activity  of  the  mininp  life  of  the  West'"  The 
nn.^wer   Is   a   simple   one   to   those    who   understand   metal   minlrg 

mining  in^^i^^ wJs?.'   '"   '"'"   "^^   ^'    ^°'   ^^^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^'^^ 
Silver    Is    generally    found    In    conjunction    with    r-hp-    -  ,  ;  .N 
seldom  alone.     It   is  mined  from  the  .same   rock   in   v  '-,  '■    *"-Der' 
zinc,  and  lead  are  found.     The.-e  coarser  mctids   u-,cd  "■'•"■  uoutrv 
can    be    mined    profitably    only    when    the    prices    arr    ^^Jj      ^  i,e 
minute  copper,  for  Instance,  falls  below  7  cents  a  pc  unci    or  ;-nc 
or  lead  below  4  cents  a  pound,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  iri-.<  '^ave 
to  close  because  it  costs  more  than  that  to  operate  thu-."  But   if 
in   a  ton  of  rock   taken  from   a   copper   or   a  lead  or   a  zinc   mine 
there  can  be   found   from.   5   to  8   ounces   of  silver   at  the   prcM-nt 
price  of  newly  m.lned  domestic  silver,  one  can  readllv  .^ee  -Ivit^-.e 
copper,   zinc,    and   lead   mines   can   be   kept   runninii     ever    "•    •■•  e 
commodity   prices   are  down,   if   the   silver   content  "and    the'p'iVe 
01  silver  are  high  enough  to  cover  tlic  lo.sses  ou  copper    zi:        ,-  -i 
ead.     Now,  as  most  of  our  mines  In  the  West   are  muies  piv, dur- 
ing  more   than   one   metal.   It   can   thus   be   seen    that    the      great 
copper   mines   and   smelters   are   kept   running   and    kept   runn'i'a« 
profitably    with    the    small   allowance    given    to    silver      Our    preat 
zinc    and   lead    mines,    too.   can   remain    open    and    their    procivCs 
stored   awaiting   a  better   price,   providing  silver   help^   lo   pay   the 
cost  of  operation.     Tlius.  wlthuut   offeiuiR  a  subsiriv  to  copper    or 
to  zinc,  or  to  lead,  the  pross  metal   products  required   in  our   in- 
dustrial   life,   the   slight    aid   to   silver   makes   the   mining   possible 
and  keeps  thousands  of  men  at  work. 

But,  you  say  that  the  Government  Is  paving  too  much  for  this 
I  have  stated  above  that  the  Govnrnment  make'-  a  profit  an 
actual  money  profit,  on  the  seigniorage  which  it  chm-fcs  lor  coin- 
ing the  newly  mined  domestic  sUver.  a  chari^e  which  1*  too  great 
all  things  being  considered,  but  which  the  mine  producers  do 
not  object  to  because  they  realize  that  In  time  and  tlie  working 
out  of  our  present  money  legislation  ultlmatelv  the  silver 
price  will  be  high  and  silver  universally  u.sed  as  lujiiey  Tlie  aid 
given  newly  mined  American  silver  is  merely  a  legal  "recopnltlon 
of  what  Is  an  economic  fact.  For  there  Is  an  economic  diff'errnce 
between  newly  mined  American  silver  and  (;rd;narv  silver  pur- 
chased In  the  world  market. 

The  amount  of  silver  produced  as  a  result  of  thi.  aid  given  to 
newly  mined  American  silver  cannot  be  estimated,  but  wp  do  know 
how  much  money  the  Government  ha»  u.sed  m  thn  purclia*,e  of 
newly  mined  domestic  silver  since  the  President's  tirst  j^nxilama- 
tion.     It    is    In    the    neighborhood    of    $112,000,000    (1112,703,000). 
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For  this  $112,000,000.  the  Unite  1 
and-ei2hty-odd  million  dollars' 
of  dimes,  quarters,  halves,  and 
of  $112,000,000  the  Govemmeni 
worth  of  dimes,  quarters,  hal' 
rived   by  the  Federal   and   the 
the   activity   in   the   mines   haji 
purch&se.     This    simple    aid 
double  its  cost. 

Looked  at  simply  as  a  relief 
In  the  beginning,  what  other 
so  well?     And  yet  not  a  cent 
domestic  silver  has  been  used 
Every  man  who  has  gone 
the  regular  industrial  basis. 

I  would  not,  though,  allow  it 
the  President's  Executive  order 
to    work.     That    is   sufficient 
enough   to   grant   a   continuat'l^ 
But   the  program  has  a   bigger 
national  monetary  practice, 
money   stabilization.     While 
through  economic  circumstano  ss 
the  depression,  are  resorting  tc 
currency.    America   Is   building 
controlling    It    in   such   a   vay 
almost  impossible  even  were  I 
trolling  this  base  in  such  a 
become  stabilized  she  can  start 
over  the  world,  and  be  able  to 
demand.     The   present    money 
only  giving  us  the  soundest  m 
known  but  also  by  this  policy  . 
world  stabilization  and  re<lemp1  i 
becomes  auspicious. 

We  must  never  forget  that  . 
to  be  maintained,  only  In  thoss 
even  flow  of  gold  and  silver 
assured  lasting  acctmiulated 
lands  where  and  at  those  times 
convertible  into  either  gold  or 
cally  foolish  as  to  assume  that 
can  be  readily  converted  into 
nlzed  and  into  something  which 
where  it  is.     So  far  In  the  t 
modities  which  have  always 
metals.     Excess    wealth    in    1„. 
wealth  In  products  of  the  field 
abundance   or   too   much   surpl 
dependent  upon  too  many 
commodities    that    have    been 
periods  of  depression,  in  periods 
and    in    periods    of    war. 
assured  as  long  as  she  keeps  her 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  all 
metal-base   money   and   adopts 
countries  through  force  of 
system,  int€matlcnally  speaking 
will   be  the   mass  of  American 
mass  of  labor  In  other  countries 
Therefore  that  nation  which 
and  which  has  the  greatest  abuiid 
has  the  cheapest  labor  will  have 
would  not  be  America,  because 
of  all  the  great  nations  the  least 
from  the  ultimate  consumer  and 
Is  only  by  our  continued  use  of 
with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
these   are   the   plain   facts   of 
Dispute  them,  If  you  will;   but 

We  have  then  in  our  great 
Bllver  monetary  base  that  which, 
nitely   worth   retaining — the 
of  American  democracy. 


States  actually  has  one-hundred- 
{ approximately  $187,600,000)    worth 
lollars.     Thus  from  the  expenditure 
made  a  profit  of  a'oout  $75,000,000 
s,  and  dollars,  and  the  taxe.s  de- 
State   Governments   as   a  result    of 
more    than    compensated    for    the 
brought    to    Government    €-asily 


measure,  may  I  repeat  what  I  said 

£  ction  of  the  Government  has  paid 

this  money  paid  for  newly  mined 

a  dole  or  for  a  make-work  project. 

to   work   has  been  employed   on 


histo  ry 
be<  n 
Ian  1 
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OF  NE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
Friday,  November  26  ilegislat 

16), 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    EVENING    STAR 


Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  Preside 
to   have   printed   in    the 


Rec  drd 


to  be  assumed  that  I  am  Justifying 
solely  on  the  basis  of  putting  men 
j|istlflcatlon,    to    be    sure,    and    it    is 
of   the   present    silver   program. 
and   greater  meaning  not   only   to 
also  to  world-wide   recovery   and 
nations   of    the    world,    farced 
and  the   exhaustion  of   war   and 
many  different  forms  of  managed 
a    monetary    base    for    money    and 
that   monetary   inflation   would    be 
attempted.     America   is  also   con- 
that  the  moment  world  moneys 
the   free   flow   of   gold   and   Jilver 
redeem  in  specie  upon   immediate 
policy    of   our   Government   is   not 
m^ney  that  America  has  ever  had  or 
America  is  preparing  the  way  for 
'on  on  demand  whenever  the  time 

tHe  capitalistic  system  has  been  able 
places  where   there   has  been   an 
Jind   that   the   individual   has    been 
prpfits  from  his  labors  only  in  those 
when  his  profits  have  been  readily 
ilver.     Let  no  man  be  so  economJ- 
indivldual  wealth  can  last  unless  It 
S(imething  that  is  universally  rccog- 
*-  will  freely  be  exchanged  no  m.itter 
~  of  the  world  the  only  two  corn- 
acceptable  are  the  twx)  preclou.s 
cannot    be    transported.     Excess 
ind  the  farm  is  destroyed  by  over- 
is.     Excess   wealth    in   property    is 
Gold  and   silver   are   the   two 
ecognized    throughout    history    in 
of  prosperity,  in  periods  of  peace, 
ca's    monetary    strength    today    is 
money  based  upon  gold  and  silver. 
i^mericans  that  if  America  goes  off  a 
what   has    been   adopted    in   other 
ty,  a  strictly  managed  currency 
the  measure  of  American  wealth 
abor  as   it   is   compared   with   the 

Is  nearest  the  ultimate  consumer 

"ance  of  surplus  labor  and  which 

ill  the  advantage;  and  that  nat-.on 

:he  United  States  of  America  has 

surplus  labor.     She  is  the  farthest 

her  labor  costs  are  the  highest.     It 

netal  money  that  we  can  compete 

are  the  plain  facts  of  history; 

American    economic    life    today. 

isprove  them,  you  cannot. 

continuously  growing  gold  and 

to  me,  and  I  know  to  you,  is  defi- 

guaranty   of    the   preservation 


e  President  and  Utility 
Officials 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


W.  NORRIS 

JRASKA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

ve  day  of  Tuesday.  November 


1937 


'pt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
an   article   appearing    in 


today's  Washington  Siar  commuriting  on  the  conferences 
that  have  been  held  between  the  Pre.sident  and  utility  niacj- 
nates.  The  article  is  written  by  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert 
Kintner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  November  26,   1937] 

THE   C.\PITAX    PAJL^DE-    LEFT-WING    PRJESIDENTIAL    ,^DVISERS    SEEM    TO    H.WB 
WON   BATTI..!:   ON    APPROACH    TO   DEPRES.SION 

(By  Jo.seph  Alsop  and  Robert  Kintner) 
In  a  struggle  as  intfn.'ie  as  the  one  now  in  progre.ss  brtwecn  the 
right-  and  left-wing  Prrsidential  advi'^ers,  no  secret  keeps  very 
long.  Too  many  peep!-'  are  too  pprson;tlIv  Interes'ed  in  the  strug- 
gle's outcome,  on  whirh  will  depend  the  whole  admmi.stration  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  thf  dt'pre'^sion.  Therefore,  iho  re;il  story 
of  the  recent  F^e.sidentinl  conferences  w:th  utilitv  executives,  which 
marked  the  first  round  of  the  struggle,  is  afready  on  Its  way 
through  the  administration's  whispering  galleries 

The  conservative  White  Hou.s*>  advisers  hoped  that  the  confer- 
ences would  be  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  an  adminlstratl  m 
peace  with  the  utilities  companies.  They  liad  strongly  urged  con- 
ciliation on  the  President  on  the  double  grounds  that  a  peace  with 
the  utilities  would  .-cnnhe  the  present  panic  fears  of  business,  and 
that  It  would  encourage  the  utihtie.s  tlierKsehcs  to  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  of  business-stimulating  dollars  on  construction  work 

Therefore,  thn-e  things  stick  out  of  the  real  storv  of  the  con- 
ferences like   .so  many  sore   thumbs: 

1  The  President  made  no  peace  offer  to  the  utilities  executives 

2  A  peace  program  was  brought  down  by  at  least  one  of  'he 
utilities  executives.  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  of  the  Commonwealth '."i^ 
Southern  Co;  and.  although  the  Willkie  program  involved  such 
concessions  as  a  general  wnt,-off  of  $1,4M0  ooo  000  m  the  naMonal 
utihne-s   capitalization,    and    future    acceptance    of   the    Prrskleiifs 

•    '•prudent  investment"  theory  of  rate  making,  the  President  ^eon^ed 

i    to  pay  httle  or  no  attention  to  it 

I        3    The  President  devoted  considerable  time  to  lecturing  the  utlll- 

i  ties  m.en,  blaming  ^hPtn  for  unreasonable  terror,  and  arRumg  that 
in  spite  of  the  Government  competition  spon.sored  by  T  V  A  and 
the  other  things  which  have  upset  the  utilities  business    there  was 

I  no  e.xcu.se  in  the  world  for  their  hesitant  attitude  toward  new 
investment. 

„.T?^^  '"^^^^  •'^"'^'  "'0.st  Important  of  the  conferences-  that  with  Mr 
Willkie-  mu.st  have  been  downright  funny.  The  utilities  man.' 
rather  natiira  ly.  went  to  It  hoping  to  see  an  olive  branch  or  so 
^aved  m  his  direction.  As  the  story  comes  from  the  most  reliable 
Washington  whispering  galleries,  he  found  instead  a  sli»<htlv  con- 
tentious President,  with  FYank  R  McNinch.  the  able  power  expert 
who  now  heads  the  Federal  Communications  Commis.Mon  there  to 
support    the    Pre.^d-r.t.al    contentions 

The  Pre.sident  r.ppned  up  by  asking  Just  how  much  constrjctlon 
spending  Mr  Wi::k:e  thought  the  utilities  could  do  In  the  next 
year  Mr  Willkie  replied  that  he  thought  $1,200  000,000  was  a 
fair  guess,  but  added  that  unless  the  utUries  companies  were  con- 
I-^jr^    K  l'*"    administration    was    no    l.Tgcr    hostile    the    guess 

^-ull  •  °    ^^    around    $1      Mr     M  Xii.ch    then    revised    Mr 

WiUkle's  guess  to  $1,500,000,000. 

Then  the  President  wanted  to  know  ju.st  vvhat  percentaire  of  "le 

iTJ^\  ^""V/  P^rPf,"^^"*  '"  ^^'^  country  came  from  publicly  owned 
plants.  Ut.  Willkie  thought  12  percent.  Mr.  McNinch  said  10 
Finally  the  Pre-, dent  asked  what  prrcentitge  of  the  population 
could  be  served  by  publicly  rvA-ned  power  plant^s  Mr  Wlllk'e 
thought    22    percent.     Mr,    McNinch    said    18  '     ■     "^^^    v^iiK.e 

fJ^'^J'^^'lr!'''  McNinch  figures  lus  his  text,  the  Pre  ident  proceeded 
to  his  lecture,  which  mu.st  be  taken  a.s  the  kev  to  his  attitude  on 
the  importance  of  conciliating  bu.=lnes.s  until  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary  IS   produced 

He  said  roundly  that  the  great  majoritv  of  tlie  utilities  In  the 
country;  were  not  and  could  not  be  affected  bv  the  Government 
competition  which  they  cried  out  against.  '  ^"^^^nment 

JZ^^l  ''^^^  ^^-  '^'^^i^'P  replied  that  the  reasonableness  of  the 
utilities  attitude  wa.s  not  the  important  question.  He  ar^nied  in 
his  turn  that  the  attitude  was  there,  that  it  could  only  he  cured 
by  an  adju.'^tment  m  the  relations  between  the  companies  and  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  m  view  of  the  advancing  depression 
seme   adjustment   was   vltid.  v-'c^i^,!! 

He  then  pre-entrd  his  pp^icp  program.  Its  first  two  points  were 
concessions,  smaller  than  the  critics  of  the  utilities  have  wanted  but 
larger  than  the  utilities  have  been  willing  to  make  hitherto 

First,  he  suggested  that  the  utilities  accept  without  di.spute  all 
the  charges  of  v-Tit.e-up.s  m  their  capital. zation  preferred  up  to  the 
present  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis.si'.n 

Second,  he  proposed  that  the  capitalization  having  been  adjusted 
In  this  fa-shion.  all  increa.ses  m  the  rate  base  by  new  mvcstmer*  be 
hereafter  calculated  on  the  ''prud  nt  mvestmenf  system  rather 
than  by  "reprodu'-tion  cofit".  as  in  the  past 

The  concessions  he  asked  for  in  return  were,  first  that  the  death- 
sentence  clau.se  of  the  Holdina:  Company  Act  should  be  modified  so 
that,  while  all  intennodiate  holding  companies  would  b-  eli-nlnated 
from  the  utilities  structures  within  3  vears.  the  top  holding  com- 
panies would  still  be  left  in  control  of  their  operating  piop.>rt'c8 

And  second,  he  a^sk-d  that  a  number  of  changes  l:e  made  n  the 
administration  of  the  T,  V,  A  ,  all  intended  to  minimize  the  threat 
o.  Government  competition  with  the  private  comp.inies,  to  remove 
the  ineqmties  charged  to  Government  compet.tion  by  the  private 
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PS.  and  to  Insrire  the  utilities  an  opportunity  to  sell  their 
properties  when  public  ownership  of  dL«:tribution  lines  Is 

'resident  listened  to  the  program  In  silence  and  made  no 
;omment  on  it  after  It  had  been  presented  The  moetlnr 
p  with  pious  hopes  on  both  parts  th^L  some  agreement 
e  reached,  but  without  any  concrete  step  of  any  sort  in  that 

■cond  conference,  with  Floyd  L  Carlisle,  of  the  Consolidated 
ended  with  Mr  Carlisle  professing  satisfaction  In  his  talk 
e  President   and  promising  to  try  to   start   a  construction 

with  his  company's  funds,  but  actually  it  was  not  much 

from  the  first. 

the  President  s  left-wing  advisers.  whos»  views  were  almost 
echoed  by  the  President   In  his  trlks  to  the  utilities  men 

have  won  by  a  clear  knockout  In  the  fim  round  of  their 

dominance  in  the  approach  to  the  depression. 


Earl  (jodwin  Discusses  the  Proposed  Referendum 
on  Participation  in  Foreign  Wars 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  25.  1937 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    EARL    GODWIN.    OF    THE    WASHINGTON 
TIMES,    ON    NOVEMBER    23.    1937 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Earl  Godwin,  of  the  Wash- 
ington rimes,  briUiant  radio  commentator  whose  discussions 
of  public  topics  are  heard  and  enjoyed  by  millions,  chose  as 
his  subject  for  a  broadca^^t  day  before  yesterday  the  resolu- 
tion I  have  introduced — House  Joint  Resolution  No.  199— 
which  proposes  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that  those  who 
have  to  do  the  dying  and  the  suffering  and  to  bear  the  mde- 
scnbab  e  burdens  and  griefs  of  war  shall  have  a  vole  on 
particiration  In  foreign  wars. 

If  thi^  amendment  I  propose  is  adopted  our  national  de- 
fense will  not  be  in  any  way,  sense,  or  degree  impaired,  but 
the  people  shall  have  a  right  to  say  whether  the  blood  of 
our  bo>s  shall  redden  the  soil  of  foreign  countries  in  the 
settlement  of  quarrels  of  alien  origin. 

Thore  is  a  demand  com.ing  from  all  over  the  country  for  the 
adoption  of  this  constitutional  amendment,  and  if  enough 
Mi-mbers  of  Congress  sign  a  petition  I  have  filed  at  the  Speak- 
er's desk  ^Discharge  Petition  No.  ID  the  peace  measiue  I 
propose  will  be  brought  up  for  consideration  and  a  vote. 

In  hif  stirring  addiess  Mr.  Godwin  described  the  situation 
in  resp<>ct  to  this  proposed  constitutional  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  Congress  yesterday  a  significant  thing  occurred.  It  happened 
off  the  main  legislative  highway,  as  It  were,  •  •  •  and 
whether  the  Ludlow  plan  for  a  referendum  of  the  people  before 
we  decla:-e  war  is  wise  or  not  •  •  •  It  now  has  so  much 
support,  in  the  Nation  and  in  Congress  that  to  me  It  is  one  more 
Indication  of  the  return  of  democratic  Independence  In  the  law- 
making Ixxly,  which  is  the  heart  of  a  true  democratic  govern- 
ment.    •     •     • 

I  think  It  is  wise  •  •  •  tut  there  are  so  many  men  who 
know  so  much  more  about  government  than  I  do  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  put  myself  up  against  any  of  these,  our  great  lawmakers 
and  officials  who  seem  to  take  It  as  a  p)ersonal  insult  that  the 
making  of  war  should  be  taken  out  of  officials'  hands.  •  •  • 
The  boys  who  go  to  war  should  not  be  given  any  part  In  saying 
jres  or  no  to  the  negotiations  which  lead  them  to  the 
trtnches.  «  •  •  They  know  so  little.  •  •  •  And  they 
would  know  even  less  tf  they  depended  on  some  sections  of 
government  to  find  out  Just  what  Is  going  on  as  to  war.     •     •     • 

Under  the  Constitution.  Congress  declares  war.  •  •  •  xhe 
Ludlow  resolution,  amends  the  Constitution  so  that  a  Congres- 
sional declaration  of  war  mtist  be  backed  by  a  referendum  of  the 
people.     •     •     • 

I'he  Ludlow  resolution  has  been  gaining  national  strength  over 
the  years.  •  •  •  It  now  has  mUlions  of  supporters  In  the 
country.  •  •  •  has  almost  enough  Members  of  the  House  en- 
dorsing it  to  bring  it  out  on  the  floor  and  debate  it.  •  •  'A 
total  of  191  members  have  signed  a  petition  giving  it  the  right  of 
way  •  •  •  needs  27  more.  •  •  •  Lotns  Ltjdlow  received 
permission  under  a  special  rule  yesterday  to  speak  about  his 
blU     •     •     •     and    he   certainly   did   talk.     •     •     •     Louis    is   a 


great  charncter,  •  •  •  Wc  know  him  «^  well  •  •  •  be- 
cau<^e  he  was  a  newspaper  report.^r  who  stepped  down  from  the 
press  gallery  to  take  a  seat  in  the  House  several  term's  back  •  •  • 
He  -epresents  Indianapolis.  •  •  •  When  he  was  first'  elcted 
ne  was  the  only  Democrat  to  defeat  a  sitting  Republican  •  •  • 
and    h^ -8^  been    coming    back    regularly     •     •     •     domg    a    swell 

Loris  Ludlow  to  me  represents  the  ideal  type  of  dem.ocratic  law- 
makpr  •      •     he    listens   to  the   voice   of    Inspiration     •      •      • 

that  inner  wisdom  which  we  all  mit-ht  as  well  admit  now  and 
STcp  b€;ng  embarras-sed  about  religious  faith  •  •  •  Because 
a   resurgence   of   that   method   of  gamine   wisd-m   ^n   Co-ce^c' "is 

i'^u^^°^"^  ^°  restore  the  proper  bt.lancc  between  the  peorle 
and  their  representatives  here.     •      •      •  ^      ' 

Weil,  all  that  Louis  su-rges^s  is  that  the  penple  be  river  a  chance 
to  sav  "yes"  or  "no"  about  war  •  •  •  and  tha-  up  . -i^-..;.  ^r 
no  aggressive  war  without  a  vote  of  the  people  .  .  .  j.  .f.',..,,.,^ 
to  me  to  be  the  most  powerful  suggestion  made  in  C-  -re-v=;  -;'*cc- 
the  days  of  the  crisis  of  1860.  •  •  •  It  contain-  the  fir<=r  tre- 
mendous new  sweep  of  democracv  in  our  lifetime  •  •  •  '\-d 
yet  wp  find  many  leaders  of  the  Hou.se  and  admini.stration  aca'm'st 
the  Idea  •  •  •  For  sincere  reasons,  too  •  •  •  for  instance 
^>^^■zv  J  Lewis,  silver-haired  Congrcs.'^nian  repretcntine  The  Sixth 
Man-land  •  •  •  many  of  you  listening  to  me  now  are  in 
LEWIS  dLstrict.  •  •  •  Lrwis  oppos^'S  Lfdlows  plan  •  •  • 
because  Lewis  Is  so  thoroughgoinc  a  pacifist  he  does  not  think  a 
referendum  on  war  •  •  •  will  ofTer  .^nv  protection.  •  •  • 
Apparently  Mr.  Lrwis  thinks  somehow,  some  dav  wp  can  wipe  out 
^■^^  •  •  •  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  anv  meth.-xi  nf  rjprlar- 
Ing  war.     •      •      • 

Still  and  all  •  •  •  I  welcome  this  return  to  real  democracy 
at  a  moment  when  we  are  llkelv  to  grow  gradualiv  mir.  a  govp-n- 
ment  with  the  power  all  at  the  top  •  •  •  simplv  becaus-  we 
are  so  nationally  lazy  we  give  all  our  power  to  the  President 
•  •  •  and  tlifn  run  off  and  plav  golf  •  •  •  while  the 
President  assumes  all  the  responsibility  and  all  the  power.  •  •  • 
If  that  happens  in  America  it  is  our  own  fault.     •      •      • 


Electricity  For  Every  Farm  Home  At  the 
"Yardstick"  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  29  ^ legislative  day  of  Thursday  November 

25).  1937 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  HON.  JOHN  E.  R.\NKIN  OF  MISPISSIPPL 
BEFORE  THE  STATE  MEETLN'G  OF  THE  OHIO  FARM  BUREAU 
FEDERATION  AT  COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  ON  THURbDAY  NOVEM- 
BER 18.  1937  .  I  ^    i:.^ 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  below  a  copy 
of  an  address  which  I  delivered  before  the  Stale  meeting  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  on  Tl-.urs- 
day   night,   November   18,    1937. 

There  were  7.000  farm  men  and  women  present,  the  larg- 
est crowd  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  address  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  and  the  intense  interest  which  they 
manifested  in  the  subject  of  rural  electrification  further  con- 
vinced me  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions,  if  not 
the  very  greatest  question,  now  confronimg  the  farmers  of 
America. 

The  address  foIlo^Ts: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladie.s,  and  gentlemen,  I  first  wish  to  thank  my 
distinguished  friend.  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  his  gracious  introduc'iori. 
and  to  congratulate  him  and  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  of 
Ohio  for  the  great  work  they  are  now  doing  to  bring  cheap  elec- 
trlcity  to  the  farmers  of  your  State 

I  assure  you  that  nothing  could  afTord  me  more  pleasure  or 
give  me  a  greater  inspiration  than  to  stand  before  tht-;  m.agnificent 
audience  on  this  auspicious  occasion  and  address  you  on  one  of 
the  greatest  economic  questions  of  this  age — electricity  for  everv 
farm  home  at  the  "ya'dstick"  rates. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  I  came  to  speak  to  vou  tonight 
when  the  Ctongress  Is  In  session.  In  an  unguarded  rnoment  Ian 
stunmcr  I  promised  Murray  Lincoln  to  attenci  this  convention  and 
address  you  on  this  occasion;  otherwise  I  would  not  be  here  At 
that  time  I  did  not  know  that  we  would  have  an  extra  session. 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  leave  Washington  when  Congress  is 
m  session.  I  am  told  the  Record  shows  that  I  am  the  only  man 
who  ever  served  in  either  House  of  Congress  from  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  tlie  present   day,   who  answered   every   single 
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roll  call  fcr  10  consecutive 
I   never  misoed  a  single  roll 
Seme  cf  my  colleagues  have 
to   be   present   when   no  seriou 
Holy  Writ   tells  us  to  watch  a? 
a  grijup  who  needed  watching 
Ir.gton  during  those  years 

The  farmers  of  this  country 
that  I  am  ccnfldent  they  have 
old  colored  man  down  in  Mis. 
thunderstorm.      He    was    tryine 
of   lightning,   but   he   would 
cra-jhtd  about    him.     He   wasn 
storm   wa>   getting   worse.     He 
his    bewilderment    it    occurred 
About  the  time  the  notion  str 
preity   close  by  and  shivered   i 
on  his  knees  and  said,  "Oh. 
com'.     I  spec  you  knows  mo 
den  I  dees,  but  ef  it   means 
glad  ef  you  would  gimme  less 

I  am  sure  the  time  has  come 
for  electricity  are  expecting  less 

As  I  have  said  before,  electri 
civihzaf.nn.     The  cheaper   its 
the  more  freely  it  flows  the 
is  the  greatest  servant  humani 
the  poor  man  or  the  poor  won 
the  rates  are  reasonable.     It  is 
today.     It  does  not  matter  wh 
water   power,   gas,   or   corncobs 
undefiled.     It  cannot  be  pollu 
not  even  be  watered,  or  dilutee 
often  su'-ceed  in  watering  the 
erates  and  distributes  it. 

It  is  not  only  the  cheapest 
and   surest   one.     It   obeys  im 
will   work  in  a  dozen,  or  a  h 
time — even  while  we  sleep. 

There  is  nothing  degrading 
purifying  and  elevating,  and  t 
wl!l  show  in  the  course  of  the 

Electricity  is  something  new 
man    is    concerned.      Th.roug 
God   wrote   His  name   in   fire 
His  thunders  issued  a  challenge 
that  great  mystery  which  hum^n 
Yet   man,   in  his  ignorance 
and  trembling,  or  fled  in  terror 
scintillating,  and  sometimes 

About  200  years  ago.  Benjamjn 
key  and  kite,  unlocked  that 
brought   down    from    the 
revealed  to   the  world  a  new 
the  civilization  of  mankind 
than  150  years  to  take  advanta^ 

A  little  more  than  50  years 
greatest  inventive  genius  of  all 
vacuum  tube  and  generated 
creating  the  first  electric  light. 
he  did  that,  he  did  more  to  c 
has  any   other   man  who  ever 
illuminated  this  earth   and   m 
of  the  skies.     He  gave  us  the 
homes,   cur   streets   and   our   h 
passenger   trains.     But  that  Is 
fires   the   gas   that  niakes  the 
pos.^ible   the    autom.obile,   the 
the    submarine.     He   made 
transportation,  and  enabled  us 
objects    that    were    formerly 
made   possible   the   radio   that 
us   to   navigate   the   air,   and 
the  bottom  of  the   seas.     And 
that  great  wealth  of  industrial 
our    system    of    mass    product! 
men   engaged   in   industrial    to 
possible  that  great  multiplicity 
much  to  the  comforts  and   cojiv 
from  the  shoulders  of  struggU 
of  drudgery   under   which   the] 
of    time.     In    other    words,    he 


[Applau.se.]     From  1922  to  1932 

even  on  a  point  of  no  quorum. 

that   it  was  unnecessary   to   try 

business   is   being   considered,   but 

well  as  pray,  and  there  never  was 

or.se  than  did  that  crowd  m  Wash- 

ughter.  I 

ve  heard  so  much  about  electricity 
come   to  feel   a  good   deal  hke   the 
s^ssippl  who  got  lost  one   night  m  a 
to    follow    a   path    by   the    flashes 
tijemble   with   fright   as   the    thunder 
t   getting   along   very   fast    and   the 
didn't   know   Just   what   to   do.     In 
to   him    that    he    had    better   pray, 
ck  him  the  lightnuig  struck  a  tree 
.   into  splinters.      He   dropped   down 
.'d.  I  rekin  you  knows  whut  you  is 
bout  whut's  bes'  in  a  ca^e  like  dis 
de  sam.e  to  you.   I'd  be  powerful 
acket  and  mo'  light."      [Laughter.] 
hen  the  farmers  who  are  clamoring 
racket  and  m.ore  liE^ht.     [Applause,] 
ity  is  the  lifeblood  of  an  advancing 
ates,   the   more   freely   it   flows,   and 
ter  are  its  benefits  to  mankind.     It 
y  has  ever  known,  and  the  only  one 
an  can  afford,  and  then  only  when 
Ihe  purest  commodity  on  the  market 
ther  it  is  generated  by  wood.  coal, 
it   Is   always   the   same^pure    and 
It  cannot  be  corrupted.     It  can- 
in  any  way;   although  .^ome  people 
stock  of  the  corporation  that  gen- 


s^rvant  on  earth,  but  it  is  the  safest 

icitly   the   will   of  the   Master,   and 

red  different  places  at  the  same 
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'hcut 
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civil: ration    into   which    we 
mankind  had  scarcely  dreamed 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  i 
woman,  to  every  man  and  ever^ 
progress.  That  is  what  we  ar; 
electricity  generated,  transmitted 
and  every  business  establishni 
rates,  or  rates  based  upon  thf 
and  distribution. 

There   is   enough   hydroelectric 
and  their  tributaries  to  electrL  y 
In  the  city.  In  the  town,  or  oq 
business  establishment  In  this 
have    enough  left   to   run    ail 
Nation. 
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to  give  to  the  average  man  and 
woman,  the  benefits  of  this  great 
driving  at  In  our  efforts  to  have 
and  distributed  to  every  home 
ent  in  America,  at  the  yardstick 
cost  of  production,   transmission, 

power  In  our  navigable  streams 

every  home  In  America,  whether 

the   farm,   and  to   electrify  every 

great  country  and   then  probably 

the   Indxistrlal    machinery    cf    the 


apout  electricity.  Its  every  imxpuLse  is 

ere  Is  enough  of  it  for  us  all.  as  I 

remarks. 

under  the  sun.  so  far  as  its  use  by 

uncounted    centuries,    Alm^lghtv 

j^ross  the  face  of  the  storm   cloud 

to  mankind  to  come  and  Investigate 

ity  mistook  for  the  UTath  of  God. 

in   his  stupidity,  stood   with   fear 

before  that  terrible,  awe-mspirmg, 

dealing  apparition. 

Franklin,  experimenting  with  his 

clent   mystery  of  the  storm,  cloud. 

's   flash    an    electric    spark    and 

ejnergy  that  was  destined   to  change 

d  even  then  It  took  humanitv  more 

e  of  that  greatest  of  all  discoveries. 

.  Thomas  A    Edison,  probably  the 

time,  inserted  a  loop  of  wire  Into  a 

it  a  spark  of  electricity,  thereby 

the  first  incandescent  lamp.     'When 

nge  the  course  of  civilization  than 

lived   in   all   the   tide   of   time.     He 

it   to  mock   the   starry  splendor 

ight  that  lights  our  halls  and  our 

ighways.   our   automobiles   and   our 

not  all;   he  give  us   the   spark   that 

motor   machine   possible.     He    made 

dio,    the  X-ray,    the    airplane,    and 

our   new    system    of    overland 

through  the  X-ray  to  ?€e  through 

pposed    to    exclude    all    light.     He 

eliminates  time  and   space,   taught 

abled   us   to   roam   wi;h  safety   on 

that   is  not  all.     He  made  possible 

machinery  that  has  made  possible 

t)n,    and    lightened    the    burdens    of 

1,     Yet    that    is   not   all.     He    m.ade 

of  electrical  appliances  that  add  so 

/eniences   of   our   hom.es.   and   lifts 

men  and  women  the  great  weight 

have   labored   since   the   beginning 

made    possible    this    great    electric 

now    moving,    the    like   of    which 


Throughout  aees  past  and  gone,  this  great  wealth  of  hydro- 
electric power  has  been  running  waste  and  wanton  to  thf  .sea. 
It  is  the  greatest  natural  resource  In  all  the  world  outside  of 
the  soil  from  which  we  live,  and  if  properly  utilized  will  add 
to  the  comforts,  h.applness.  and  prosperity  of  every  human  being 
under  tr.e  flag. 

There  ^re  two  schools  of  thought  with  reference  to  the  power 
In  thci^e  navigable  streams.  One  of  them  takes  'he  position  that 
it  is  private  property  and  should  be  u.sed  by  private  interests  for 
private  gain.  That  is  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  private 
power  companies.  That  is  the  attitude  of  those  great  holding 
companies,  and  super-holding  companies  that  are  siphoning  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  every  consumer  of  electric  energy  by  Ini- 
po-ing  unjust  and  unreasonable  rates.  The  other  .school  believes 
that  the  power  In  these  streams  is  public  propjerty.  national 
wealth  that  belongs  to  all  the  American  people  and  should  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  all.  I  belong  to  that  school  of  thought, 
and  I  believe  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  will 
agree  with  me  when  they  understand  the  facts. 

I  live  within  less  than  100  miles  of  Muscle  Shoals.  I  would 
rather  have  that  great  dam  situated  that  close  to  the  people  I 
represent,  and  they  have  access  to  the  power  generated  there. 
than  to  have  the  dam  destroyed  and  replaced  by  the  diamond 
mines  of  Golconda.  I  would  rather  have  that  one  dam  .situated 
that  close  to  the  people  I  represent  and  they  have  access  to 
the  power  at  the  yardstick  rates  than  to  see  it  de'trcycd  and 
an  oil  field  discovered  covering  that  entire  section  of  the  coimtry. 
I  would  not  exchange  it  for  all  the  gold  mines  of  Ala.>;ka  or  South 
.\frica.  if  I  knew  that  it  could  never  be  replaced.  An  oil  firld, 
a  gold  mine,  or  a  diamond  mine,  enriches  a  few.  iinpoverlsl,es 
many,  and  demoralizes  all.  and  when  it  is  exhausted  It  leaves  a 
wrecked  and  depleted  country. 

This  power  enriches  everybody,  and  demoralizes  none  It  con- 
tributes to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  all  Its  every  impuls3 
is  uplifting,  and  it  is  there  for  generations,  aye  for  centuries 
to  come 

It  is  inexhau-stible.  We  are  not  exhau.-fing  a  n.i'ural  re.-uurce 
by  using  this  water,  but.  on  the  other  ha:id,  wr-  are  conserving  a 
natural  resource  and  making  It  to  serve  many  different  purpcs^s. 
In  addition  to  generating  electricity,  we  are  controlling  floods. 
Improving  navigation,  and  conserving  the  soil  from  v.hich  we  Ine. 

A  great  drive  is  now  being  made  by  selfish  mteresto  of  the 
Nation  against  the  Tennessee  Vallev  Authunty.  and  aginn-t  I's 
yardstick  rates.  What  they  are  after  is  to  destroy  that  yard,- tick 
to  prevent  you  from  getting  electricity  at  what  it  is  worth'  a'  rates 
you  can   aff  ird   to  pay. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Past  attacking  the 
Tennrs.see  Valley  Authority  said  that  every  American  citizon  was  a 
."-t-cckholder  in  the  T.  'V,  A.  It  went  ahead  'o  sav  what  you  had 
put  into  It.  but  intimating  that  you  had  not  gotten  any'hmg  out 
of  it.  There  c^-iuld  never  have  been  a  m.jre  flatrrant  mlsreprf-rnta- 
tirn  of  a  great  and  successful  undert;iking  The  T  V  A  ;s  'he 
m.ost  profitable  investment  the  .American  p"cple  have  ever  made. 
It  pays  for  itself  several  times  every  year  that  rolls  around  in 
reduced  lii:ht  and  power  rates  to  the  masses  of  the  American 
pe'Tle  me  savings  on  light  and  power  la.st  year,  a-  co.mpared 
wrh  the  rates  they  would  have  paid  in  1932.  before  the  creation 
of  The  T.  'V  A.,  amounted  to  $566,000,000.  During  the  vear  end 
February  28,  1932,  we  used  62,653,000,000  kiluwatt-hciirs  cf  rl 
trictty,  for  which  we  paid  $1,803,000,000.  During  the  year  ending 
February  28.  1937.  we  used  91.555,000.000  kilowatt-hcurs.  for  which 
we  paid  82,086,080,300.  If  we  had  paid  the  ,^ame  rate  for  that 
91,5:.5.000  000  kilowatt-hours  that  we  paid  in  1932.  the  year  before 
the  T  'V'  A.  was  created,  the  cost  would  have  been  $2,642,000,000, 
or  $556,000,000  more  than  we  actually  paid. 

Every  individual  who  turns  an  electric  switch  in  his  hom.e  or 
in  his  place  of  business  has  received  a  part  of  that  reduction, 
because  we  have  forced  rates  down  in  every  State  in  this  Union! 
You  are  still  overcharged  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and 
the  power  interests  are  making  a  frantic  drive  to  prevent  fcrincir.g 
these  rates  down  to  a  proper  level  and  supplying  electricity  to  the 
Am.erican  consumers  at  reasonable  rates  such  as  the  yardstick 
provides. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio  are  overcharged  for  ele-trlc 
energy  $50,488,261  a  year.  If  they  received  their  power  at  the 
yardstick  rates,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do.  they  would  .save 
$.50,488,261  a  year,  and  you  would  double  the  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity In  a  year  or  two  and  thereby  double  the  .-^^ivines.  to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefits  you  would  derive  from  the  increased  u.-e  of 
electricity  and  the  employment  of  additional  electrical  appUanres. 

You  are  being  overcharged  more  than  «50.C00  000  for  electric 
lights  and  power,  and  yet  the  average  farm.er  in  vour  State  receives 
no  electricity  at  all.  If  I  had  my  way,  we  would  build  a  high- 
power  line  from  the  Norris  Dam.  on  the  Tennes,«ee  River  to 
Cclumibus,  Ohio,  lay  T.  V.  A.  power  down  here  at  the  yardstick 
rates,  and  distribute  It  to  the  farmers  In  every  community  in  your 
State.  That  would  not  only  reduce  the  burdens  of  the  present  con- 
sumers of  electricity  but  it  would  double  the  values  of  the  farm 
lands  in  Ohio.  You  people  are  Ju.st  as  much  entitled  to  ch^-ap 
electricity  as  are  the  farmers  in  'he  South  or  the  far  West,  Some 
people  tell  you  that  stich  a  line  should  not  be  built  for  the  vtwr^on 
that  power  will  be  developed  on  the  Ohio  River.  But  you  could  be 
using  this  power  in  the  meantime  and  could  switch  over  to  ihe 
Ohio  River  when  the  dams  on  that  stream  are  completed.  But 
they  tell  you  this  is  too  far  to  tran.smit  electric  energy,  and  that 
such  a  line  would  not  be  feasible  My  answer  to  that  is  that  we 
are  generating  power  at  Boulder  Dam,  on  the  Colorado  River,  and 
transmitting  it  266  miles  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  where  it  is  laid 
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down  wholesale  for  lecj;  than  4  mlll.s  a  kilowatt-hour,  and  It  loses 
only  6  percent  m  tnivcbng  that  266  miles 

^k'"^  ''o'<r«^^^';^^'-y  ^'""^  ^^""^^^  ^'^^^  ^  Columbus,  Ohlo,  would  be  less 
than  266  miles  long.  Electricity  can  easllv  be  transm.ltted  acro-d- 
ing  to  the  Army  Engineers.  350  miles.  A  line  350  miles  long  from 
Norns  Dam  would  reach  almost  to  Toledo,  on  the  Great  Lakes  A 
line  of  sufficient  voltage  to  tran.^m.it  this  power  to  Columbus  from 
JViorns  Dam  couid  be  built  for  .something  like  $6,000  000  and  wou'd 
reduce  the  electric  heht  and  power  rates  to  the  people  of  Ohio 
more  than  twioe  that  amount  the  first  veiir,  with  the  possibility  of 
increasing  those  reductions  to  where  thev  would  amount  to  more 
than  $50  000,000  a  y<.ar  for  the  present  consumers  of  electric  ener^- 
in  vour  State  °^ 

There   are   three   principal   steps   In   producing   and    distributing 
electric  energy- -generation,  transmission,  and  distribution      Hvriro- 
electric    power   can    be    generated,    as    a    rule,    for    about   2    mills   a 
kilowatt-hour  or  less.     Tlie  report  of  the  Armv  encmeers  for  1930 
stated  that  power  could  be  eeneratr^l  at  Mu.cle  Shoals  at  a  co8t  of 
1.352  mills,  nr  approximately  I  ' -,   mills,  a  kilowatt-hour.     At  Boul- 
der  Dam   power   is   being   generat«-d    at   2  ,  ,   mills   a   kilowatt-hour 
Pc'WiT    is    beinK    eenerateri    and    .«old    at    viiolcsale    for    a    profit    by 
private  int*rc.ss  at  tiie  Conowingo  Dam  on  t.he  Susquehanna  River 
in    Pennsylvania   for   2'].,    mills   a   kilowatt-hour.     Now    since   this 
power  is  transmitted  from  Boulder  Dam  to  Ixis  Angeles  and  laid 
•dO^-n   for  4  nulls  a  kilowatt-hour,   it   prove.s  ccnrlusively  that   the 
transmission  cost  is  not  more  th;\n  2  mills  a  k.h.watt-hour;    and 
remember,   that   the   entire   invpst.mtnt   at   Boulder   Dam   is   to   be 
amortized   over   a    per-od   of   50   years   bv    the   sale   of   power   alone 
The   Board   of    Army    En^zineers    to    which    I    have    referred   showed 
that  power  could   be  gen-rated   at   Mu-^rle  Shoals  and   transmitted 
300  miles  at  a  cost  of  2  625  mills  a  kilowatt-hour.     Since  it  only 
cofis  1  352  mills  to  generate   it.  It  would   cost   less  tiian  2   mills  a 
kilowatt-hour  to  tran.-mit    it   the   300  miles      Therefore,   it   can   be 
easily  seen  that   this  power   can   be   transmitted   from   Ncrris   Dam 
and  laid  down  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  somctiung  like  4  or  5  m.ills 
a  kilowatt-hour 

We  are  buying  it  laid  downi  In  Tupelo  Mis>s  .  mv  home  town,  about 
100  nules  from  the  Muscle  Shoals  Dam,  and  paylntr  on  an  average 
of  4  9  m:Il>  a  kilowatt-hour.  We  own  our  own  distribution  s\stem 
and  are  distributing  that  power  to  the  people  cf  the  city  at  T,'v.  A. 
yardstick  rates,  which  are  as  follows: 

Tlirec  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  for  the  first  50  kilowatt -hou-s  per 
month. 

Two  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  for  the  next  150  kilowatt-hcurs  per 
month,  ^ 

One  cent  a  kilowatt-hour  for  the  next  200  kilowatt -hours  per 
month. 

Four  mills  a  kllcwatt-hour  for  the  excess  over  400  kilowatt-hours 
per  m.onth. 

Last  year  our  di.stribution  system  paid  into  the  city  treasury  in 
lieu  of  Taxes  $9.546  64.  gave  to  the  city  to  pay  on  its  investment 
♦4  390  0:3.  paid  interest  on  our  bonds  to  the  amount  of  11,906  09; 
paid  uS  maturing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $5,911,39:  and  still  h.-id 
a  net  profit  of  $26.235  66,  At  the  same  time  the  people  of  Tupelo 
a  small  town  of  8,000,  ^aved  $349,000  on  their  lirtu  and  power  bills! 
compared  with  what  thev  would  have  paid  under  the  old  rates  in 
force  before  the  T,  'V    A.  was  created. 

Only  about  30  percent  of  the  domestic  consumers  of  elcctrieity 
throughout  the  United  States  have  electric  refrigerators.  In  Tu- 
pelo It  has  climbed  to  88  jxrcent.  Think  of  it,  88  piercent  of  the 
domestic  con.sumers  cf  electricity  In  that  town  now  use  indi- 
vidual electric  refrigerators  Tlie  uses  of  other  electrical  appli- 
ances such  as  ranges,  electric  irons,  heaters,  etc  ,  ha^e  increiued 
in  proportion.  This  bears  out  my  stat-c^ment  that  the  ch.eaper 
the  rates  the  more  freely  electrlrity  flows,  and  the  greater  benefits 
It  brines  to  the  ultlm.ate  consumer. 

But  the  preaicst  pha.'^e  of  this  program  Is  tliat  of  rural  electri- 
fication—providing cheap   electricity  for  the  farm  home. 

Some  years  a^o  I  was  ^pe.iklng  In  the  State  of  Ohio  when   one 
of  your  leading  cith-ens  made  a  statem.ent  to  m.e  that  I  will  never 
forget  as  long  as  I  live.     He  was  lamentintr  the  fact  that  .'^ome  of 
the  best  farm  homes  in  Ohio  were  being  s<Dld  under  the  hammer 
homes   v.-ere    being   foreclosed   and    people    were   leaving   the    farn\s 
and  movme  to  the  cities  \%here  they  might  find  employment   and 
enjoy   .some    of    the    cornforts    and    conveniences    of    life.     He    siud 
that  a  short  time  prior  to  our  conversation  he  was  traveling  down 
tlie  old  highway  on  which  he  was  reared  and  he  saw  those  mag- 
nificent old  country  homes  falling  to  ruin— homes  from  which  had 
come  the  great  .men  and  irreat  women  of  Ohio,     He  said  he  stood 
in   front  of  the  one   in   which   he  was   reared   and   took   inventory. 
Tlie  fields  were  laid  waste,  the  fences  were  cone,  and  the  barn  w.is 
falUnc  down     Tlie  h.cusc  was  empty,  the  doorsiens  had  disappeared 
and  the  veranda  was  caving  in.     Tlie  yard  and' garden  had  grown 
up  with  weeds  and  brambles.     He  said  he  walked  in  through  what 
had    oi>ce    been    an    open    pate    and    peered    through    the    panelcss 
window  Into  a  room  that  had  cnce  contained  a  happy  fireside  and 
saw  the  rats  and  mice  chiusmg  each  other  across  the"  vacant  floor 
while   from   the  dying   top  of   a   shade  tree  in  the   vard   in   which 
the  birds  once  sang,  r.nd  beneath  which  the  children  had  played,  a 
lonely  crow  looked  out  over   the  desolate  landscape  and  solemnly 
croaked  his  mournful  message  to  his  mate. 

He   was   describing  the   conditions   of   the  farm   homes  in   every 
State  In  this  Union,     The  agricultural  people  were  being  destroyed 
The  economic  conditions  were  makmg  it  impossible  for  them"  to 
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o7'th?cn^7orl^''''"^''^^^  ^""^  '^^"-^  '^-^  ^"^^3-  a  reasonable  measure 
or  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  ^«-"-c 

I  thought  cf  Goldsmith's  lines: 

"111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 
H-here  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decav 
Pr.nces  and  lords  m.ay  flourish  or  mav  fade 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made; 
Biit  a  bold  pea-santry,  their  country's  pride 
Vkhen  once  destroy'd  can  never  be  supplied." 

lnfo"the^?'e,''"n~'  ^r'''?^  '^'  ^"™''^  ^^  *^°^  '^^-■^  ^"^  crowding 
nowiire  e  v    to  f'  '^''.  P'"^-^*^  ^^^-^  changed:  our  farmers  havf 

nowhere  el^e  to  ^o.  tp.e  cities  are  filled  to  overflowing-  and  white- 
colared  men  are  filling  the  bread  lines  or  crowding  the  relief  ro^ 
Our  farmers  have  their  backs  to  the  waU.  Where  thev  are  living 
now  their  children  will  hve  for  the  next  500  vears  We  must  So 
somethmg  to  improve  their  conditions  and  to  make  iheSlom^ 
?^Z\^TT-  '''°''  Prcntable.  .and  more  attractive  w";  caSd^ 
Ow?L  to  t'h'/f  ^'y^'^'  ^''™  ^°™-  «t  ^he  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates 
of  bn  u-n^  r^,r  ^'^^\^^t'  """^  ^''*'^  ^^  Eo  to  the  additional  expense 
uo^^  'offL^^  d.strihut.on  lines,  we  add  1  cent  a  kilowatt-hour 
up  .0  .00  and  mase  the  rates  to  the  farmers  as  follows- 
mS    ^''"^'   *   kilowatt-hour   for   the    first    50   kilowatt-hours   a 

mr^it'r   """^'^  ^   kilowatt-hour  for   the   next   50   kOowatt-hours  a 

^J-''°   ^^""-^^   ^   kilowatt-hour   for   the   next    100   kUowatt-hours   a 

mSth  ''^"^    ^   kilowatt -hour   for   the    next   200   kilowatt-hours    a 

moSh    '""''"^  ""  kilowatt-hour  for  the  next   1,000  kilowatt-hours  a 

We  ran  electrify  every  farm  home  m  Ohio  and  practically  every 
other  State  in  t.he  Union  at  these  rates.  Just  a^  we  are  d™ 
throughout  the  immediate  Tennessee  Vallev  area.  More  tf-n 
home.<^  have  been  electrified  m  the  district  which  I  represent  with'n 
the  last  3  or  4  years  than  m  probablv  anv  other  di-trict  m  the 
Lnit^^d  States,  Nothing  that  has  ever  been  done  has  added  so 
much  comfort,  so  much  light  and  hope,  or  relieved  so  much 
drudgerv-  as  the  electrification  of  the.se  farm  homes  at  these  rate« 
We  are  taking  to  the  farmer  everything  to  be  found  m  the  citV 
except  the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  citv  taxes  We  are  giving  hiri 
every  convenience  to  oe  found  in  the  congested  centers'  and 
doubling  the  value  of  his  home,  I  want  to  see  us  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  farmers  of  every  ccm.munitv  in  America  When  we 
do  we  will  make  this  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  -a' ■<-.'■  -hp 
world  has  ever  seen.  "  " 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  little  woman  in  one  of  these  old  run-dcwn 
farm  homes,  out  m  the  yard,  doing  the  familv  washmg  Condi- 
tion.^ in  that  home  had  gone  from  bad  to  won>e  until  it'' reminded 
one  of  Shakespeare's  expi-es.-^ion.  "unfcnccd  desolation  "  This  little 
wr,man  was  standing  by  the  side  of  a  large  pot  of  boiling  water 
pushing  the  clothes  down  in  It  with  a  long  stick.  She  had  th-ee 
or  fou'  children  around  her.  She  wasn't  over  30  vea'-s  old  vet 
she  locked  to  be  50.  She  would  take  those  clothes  out  of  the  not 
and  put  them  in  a  tub  of  hot  water  and  then  bend  down  over 
th^-m  and  scrub  them  until  It  looked  as  if  she  would  fall  Then 
she  would  lay  them  up  on  a  block  and  take  what  thev  call  a 
"battling  stick  "  and  it  ]o<jked  to  me  as  if  she  was  beating  all 
he  button.-  off,  I  imagine  she  sat  up  at  lucht  and  sewed  them 
back  on  — while  she  rested, 

I  saw  that  home  a  few  months  Ir.ter  A  rural  power  line  had 
been  built  out  to  it.  It  had  been  electrified  That  little  woman 
looKed  20  years  younger  Even  the  old  man  had  woke  up  and 
cut  the  weeds  and  painted  the  house.  It  looked  like  a  new  place 
Through  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authontv  thev  had  been 
able  to  buy  certain  electrical  appliances,  among  which  was  a  wash- 
ing machine.  She  could  now  put  the  clothes  in  that  machine 
c=o.-e  the  ud,  turn  one  switch,  and  ?.■  en  a!>out  her  other  house- 
hold duties  In  a  couple  of  hours  those  clothes  were  washed  and 
hane.ns  ^n  the  line  Tlie  cost  of  running  the  electric  washing 
machine  to  do  the  wi^shmg  for  a  family  of  five  for  1  whole  vear 
at  the  T.  V,  A.  yardstick  rates  was  le,ss  than  $1,  A  water  pump 
had  been  Instahed  which  gave  them  running  water  all  through  the 
house.  They  had  an  electric  iron  and  electric  refrigerator.  As  she 
showed  me  through  the  home  and  pointed  out  these  various  appli- 
ances and  conveniences,  she  said-   "We  have  lust  begun  to  live'' 

I  remember  when  we  were  detaiing  thi-  subiect  in  Congress  one 
Memiber  who  was  opposing  my  position  .said  that  "if  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  had  his  way  we  would  build  power  lines  to  all  the 
farm  homes  m  the  country,"  and.  he  said.  "What  effect  would  it 
have?  The  first  thing  a  larmer  would  do  would  be  to  buv  a  radio  •' 
He  thought  that  was  ridiculous.  I  said  that,  of  course  "  he  would 
buy  a  radio:  if  he  didn't,  his  wife  wculd  make  hl.m  get  one  Why 
shouldn't  a  farmer  have  a  radio?  Nothing  brings  so  much  1ov  -o 
much  wholesome  entertainment,  so  nuich  music,  so  manv  good 
speeches,  so  many  good  sermons,  or  so  much  news  into  a  farmers 
home  as  a  radio.  One  woman  said  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest 
things  about  their  radio  was  that  it  helped  them  to  keep  their 
children  at  home  and  entertain  them  in  their  own  house 

The  radio  keeps  a  farmer  info.nned.     Probably  that's  what  some 
people  don't  want.     A  year  or  two  ago  an  old  farmer  came  to  town 
one  morning  and  one  of  the  young  men  on  the  street  said  to  him 
/ouve  come  to  town  to  get  the  news,  have  you?"     He  looked  at 
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and 


bo'jt. 
have 


are 
urro  jndin: 
lie 
get 


throui^h 


cou  Qtry 


th  ?se 


the  younpr  fellow  a  minute  _ 
I  got  It  before  you  woke  up 
the  oppcksition  to  think  a 
Infcrmed  today  than  they  _ 
e\ery  farm  home  electrified 
rural  people  of  this  country 
dorr.:nating  force  In  the  life 
As  I  said  a  few  minutes 
nowhere  else  to  go.     They 
hrmes   and   their    own 
chiidren.     Our   young   people 
rushing  through  school  to 
gram    has    been    carried    out 
They  are  now  rushing 
building   for   the  future — la 
when  the  farmers  of  this 
social,  economic,  and  politlca 
"a  more  abundant  life." 

Wherever   we   construct 
that  every  schoolhouse  be 
and  equipped  with  electrical 
can  Instruct  the  children  In 
learn    to   read    the   meter. 
Greek  and   Latin.     We   have 
too  long  now. 

We  are  Just  in  the  beginni 
behind   other   countries.     Onlk 
have  electricity  in  their  horn? 
of  her  farms  electrified.     Noi 
Germany  all   have  electricity 
while   in  Holland   and    ~ 
100  percent. 

I  should  like  to  see  $100, OOC 
next  year,  to  be  allocated 
States,     It  will  ail  be  repaid 
hundredfold  in  increasing 
Nation's  prosperity. 

When  we  shall   have 
our  navigable  streams,  and 
•ectlon  of  the  country,  when 
to  the  farm  homes  of  the  ... 
thing  that  will  last  through 
laid  the  foundation  for  the 
our  people  will  enjoy  the 
world   has  yet  known.     We 
and  our  children's  children 
not  corrupt  nor  thieves  break 


said.  "T^o,  son;  rVe  come  to  brine  it. 

[Laughter.]     That  is  some  thin?  for 

The  farmers  are  becoming  befer 

ever  been  before,  and  wlien  we  get 

and  a  radio  in  every  farmhouse,  the 

will  come  back  into  their  own  us  -.he 

of  this  Republic. 

;o.  the  farmers  of  this  countrv  h.ive 

going  to  have  to  improve  their  own 

idings   for   the   occupation    of    their 

in   the  farming   districts   have   been 

away  from  home.     Where  this  p'o- 

that    situation    is    entirely   reversf^d. 

school  to  get  back  home      We  are 

i'tng    a   foundation    for   a   grander   day 

.try  will  occupy  a  higher  place  in  the 

affairs  of  this  Nation,  and  will  enjoy 


rural   power   lines,    I   have    urg^d 

led  and  that  a  room  be  set  as'.de 

ppUances  so  that  one  of  the  teachers 

heir  use.     I  especially  want  them  to 

ore   they    attempt    to    learn    to    read 

let   the   other  fellow  read   the   meter 


electrified 


ber 


Norway 


th< 


\\Z  of  this  program.  We  are  laijging  far 
V  about  10  percent  of  our 'farmers 
■s.  while  even  Japan  has  90  percent 
/,  Sweden,  E>enmark.  France,  and 
in  90  percent  of  their  farm  homes, 
n   they   have   reached    approximately 


.000  provided  for  rural  eLectrlflcatlnn 

equitably  to  the  people  of  the   various 

n  time  and  will  repay  the  Nation   a 

national  wealth  and  adding  to  the 


developed   all   the   hydroelectric   power    in 
piovlded  for  Its  transmission  to  every 
ve^shall  have  distributed  that  power 
.  we  will  have  given  them  some- 
all  time  to  come.     We  will  have 
building  of  the  real  America  in  which 
blessings  of  the  greatest  clvllzatlon  the 
:i  have  stored   up  for  our  children 
treasure  that   moths  and   rust  will 
hrough  and  steal.     [Applause  j 
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Education 


EXTENSrO>f  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  riYAN  DUFFY 

OF  \fISCONSIN 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

xve  day  of  Tuesday.  November 
1927 

I 

EltBERT  D    THOMAS,  OF  UTAH.   ON 


IN  THE  SENATE  0 
Monday,  November  29  ilegistati 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON 
THE   WEEKLY    PROGRAM    , 
OP   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF 
1937 


OF    THE    OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION 
THE    INTERIOR.    NOVEMBER    26, 


Presic  ent 
Rec(  (rd 


N:r. 


Mr.   DUFFY.    Mr 
to  have  printed  in  the 
the  Senator  from  Utah    [ 
Broadcasting  System  on  Novjember 
lation  affecting  education. 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 


thote 


Our  task  In  guiding  an  educational 
la  one  of  seeing  to  it  that  tl 
which  have  grown  out  of  our 
be  preserved. 

Federal  governmental   theory  , 
preservation  of  local  Institutions 
ment  of  national  institutions 
are  a  common  concern.     Thus 
Government  in  general  has  ev^., 
things  which  are  of  primary  loct  1 
States  and  in  the  communities, 
common  concern  to  all  shall  be 
ment.    For  example.  Indian  affairs 
are  of  general  Interest,  so  that 
beginning  has  had  control  of 
the   Territories,    after   the   area 


th; 


I  ask   unanimous   consent 

a  brief  address  delivered  by 

Thomas]    over  the  National 

26,  1937,  relative  to  legis- 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 


measure  through  the  Senate 

i^blta  of  thought  and  of  action 

Anerican  system  of  government  shall 


where 


evo  ved 


has  for   its   primary  purpose   the 

»  and  privileges  and  the  develop- 

-re  the  interests  of  all  the  people 

throughout  160  years  the  American 

1  ved  around  the  theory  that  those 

concern  shall  be  preserved  ha  the 

while  those  things  which  are  of 

given  over  to  the  Federal  Govem- 

^irs.  and  therefore  Indian  schools, 

the  Federal  Government  from  the 

*;  Indian  schools:  and  education  In 

;lon    of    the   Northwest    Territory 


bocame   a  concern   of   the   whole   Government  Instead   of   any  one 

The  AmfTiran  edur;itional  scheme  ha.s  grr.wn  up  around  r^rtain 
great   fundamental    theories:    First,    that    the    home    shall    have    a 

^nf^v,"'  'V  .r""""^'  ^^'^*  ^^^  P'^P*"  relationship  bo^ween  the 
churrh  and  th.-  .state  shall  be  maintained:  and.  rh:rd  that  he 
national  ju.d  local  ^T^he^e  shall  be  preserved  Thu.s  we  see  thit 
our  great  educatirnal  fandainentals  reflect  those  principles  of  the 
American  democracy  which  are  fu^d.•^mental  to  it.  While  it  is  left 
he  ^' „'r'''^  H^^^^i^'^'  '°  pr-s-ribe  the  educational  pn  eran's  for 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government  must  prrs^-nt  and  miln'am 
the  deals  for  If  the  National  Government,'^  which  repre.-^r;t;  aM 
^Jt  f\^''-  t^^"  ^-^  behind,  the  States  thrm.selves  m  j^ht  becojne 
bark-,v-ard  n  their  attitudes  toward  the  Importance  of  inamtan,  3 
r^^J";^  '1"^^  scheme.  It  is  well  that  that  ln.'=titutlon  whirh 
represents  the  whole  shall  be  an  example  to  thos*^  institutions 
wliich  represent  only  a  part,  but  it  is  (^aiy  an  example  that  we 
-^eelc,  for  never  should  the  weight   of  the  whole  be  used  in   surh  a 

r'vf.^,.''n*r^  ^^'^  "^'"'^  ^'^  ^^'^  ^""'^  ^^""^  ^^^  ^^^deral  Government 
Should  attempt  to  dirtate  either  policy  or  attitude  If  this  were 
done  one  of  the  most  important  factors  whirh  tend  to  preserve 
the  republican  form  of  government  in  our  States  which  Is  of 
^°^4r^  ''  e/'J"''^'^''^'°''"'  guaranty  to  the  States,  might  be  destroved 
The  States  are  re.sponslble  for  the  education  of  their  people' 
Therefore  the  Federal  Government  must  not  encroach  upon  Stat^' 
privileges  and  responsibilities  In  the  evolution  of  our  Federal 
system  more  and  more  we  have  discovered  that  the  best  welfiire 
Of  all  the  rx-ople  Is  attained  by  a  partnership  between  the  St^'es 
and  the  Nation    rather  than  by  nn  .mt:iijonl.stic  contest  between  the 

:7°  ,^w^''  '"  ^^'^  '''''^'^^  °^  ^^'-'  '^'^^  century  the  plan  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  1,'reat  land-grant  collf^es  came  Into  existenrr  Coopera- 
tive action  between  the  States  and  the  Nation  followed 

It  ^-ill  be  seen,  therefore  from  thes*.  few  remarks  tha'  the  prob- 
lem of  education  in  Avr.^r'.r^  ,s  not  a  simple  on.  but  a  cornp^.x 
one.  but  in  the  alms  the  problem  become  very  simple,  becail^e^al^ 
ot  tno  Jurisdictional  ent.ues  ure  aimme  at  the  same  end'  that  Is 
.he  welfare  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  America  '  AM  the 
fohowmg  are  our  concern:  Th>'  furtherance  of  ad>ilt  ^duration 
education  for  handicapped  and  underprivileged  persons  special 
eriuca  ion  In  vocational  lines  for  those  who  are  anxious  tr.  And  a 
«i^h.'n  n  n^^'.^'^'J^  ^^"^  educational  aspects  of  .such  institutions 
as  .be  C  C  C  and  the  Army  and  thf  Nav-v.  whose  primary  purnos«-a 
are  not  educational.  '  *  purposes 

In  oil r  great  relief  procram'^  mpmbers  nf  the  Educational  Com.mlt- 
ICfn  t"!  !:'''''"  ^[}-'''^  prc.^rums  r-t  upon  .strong  eduratinnal  hnse^ 
,  "v,,Ch..'^"''*'^  thor.-  will  be  more  dr  ne  con.-tructively  toward  the 
r-onlnl: r'  "  A^''^'- ^au  Citizenry  The  future  growth  of  America 
cT^r^^°''  f  ^'T'"^  Citizenry.  The  fundamental  aim  of  all  ,  f 
cur  educational  endeavor,  be  It  In  the  State  or  in  th-  Nation    '«  for 

moSitriSTe  Nluof^  '^'""'•^^'^''  "^"^  ^^^  P^°-°^'-  °'  ^^^^^^^ 


Crop  Control  Fnvoied  By  Tobacco  Men 

EXTKXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OF  CON.NKITICUT 

IX  THE  sp:\ate  of  the  united  states 

Monday.  November  29  acoi.lahve  day  of  Tuesday   Noi-ember 

16 >  .  1937 

ARTICLE    FT^OM    H.\HTFORD   COURANT 


Mr.  LONERGAN.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  m  the  Record  an  article  from  the  recentlSue 

Tobtco  Men°-'  '''"''"^'  ^^^'^'  "^"^  ^^^^^^  F^vorVd'by 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
prmted  m  the  Record,  as  follows:  "ruerea  lo  De 

[From  the  Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant  ] 

I^L^f^.l  ^°^^'^^'  it  ^^a«  understood  that  the  acUon  was  to 
embrace  them  and  any  other  measures  that  might  ^  Str^^r^ 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  regulate  the  product^n  of  bas^SicS^ 
^  commodities  so  that  the  farmer  will  receive  pSoi^n  ^S^ 
with  those  received  by  other  economic  groups  ^    ^ 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGP.ESSIONAL  RECORD 


VOTE    ON    CrBAN    IMPORTS 

Meeting  for  2  hour.s  In  the  Hartford  Count v  Euildm'-  the  direc- 
tors also  took  a  unanimous  stand  on  the  tariff  on  Cuban  tobacco 
mports.  For  their  motion  they  took  bodily  the  third  point  of 
the  National  Grange  agricultural  pro^tram  for  193S  that  was  adopted 
this  week  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  "Agriculture."  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram reads  in  part,  "should  be  given  equal  protection  with  labor 
and  industry  under  the  tariff,  and  tliose  reciprocal  trade  treaties 
which  are  harmful  to  tlie  farmer  should  be  repealed  •' 

While  there  was  expres.-ion  of  an   inclination  to  ride  the   fence 
on   th--'  question,  tlie   general   .'^entimnrt   was  friendlv   to   the   h'Us 
before  Congre'^s      The  prin-'lpa!   d:fficultlcs,  the  directors  ohserv'^d 
nave  been  m  keeping  prices  uniform 

Belaboring  the  present  economic  svstem  a«  vmeth'cai  unm.o-al 
•cockeyed  to  the  worst  degree."  and  one  m  whu-h  the  dominating 
Idea  is  to  "get  all  yru  can  rei'ardles'^  of  hnw  you  ^et  it  "  H  F 
Farnham.  a  director  from  East  Wmd-sor  Hiil  warned' the  meetmg 
that  "each  group  has  to  look  out  for  its'^lf  " 

"A  bill  of  this  kind,"  he  went  on.  alluding  to  the  Pope-McG'T 
mea-ure.  "mak.s  it  po.=.-^ible  for  th"  farmer  to  put  his  house  in 
order.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  police  supervision  to  en- 
force the  ruk•^  on  the  i.on-cooperatinu  minorltv,"  This  er.-up  he 
a.s.'^ured  his  listeners,  is  ven,-  small 

Presiding    at    the    mectir.t:    was    Geort:e 
president  of  the  as.sociation 


A.    Peckham    of    Suffleld. 


Agricultural  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.^IARKS 


OF 


HON.   BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 
IN  the  senate  oe  the  united  states 

Monday.  November  29  ^  legislative  dau  of  Tuei>day,  November 

16 >  .  1937 


LETTER      FROM      THE      PEMISCOT      COUNTY      .\GRICUI  TUH  \L 
CONSFRV.MION     COMMITTLE      OF      (  AHCTHER.:? VILI  E      MO 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  PENDING  AGRICULTURAL  BILL 


.  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to 
ha\e  printed  in  the  Appendix  ol  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dics.sed  to  me  by  the  Pt  miscot  County  Agricultural  Conser- 
vation Committee,  of  Caruthensviilc.  Mo.,  on  the  subject  of 
the  p<^nding  agricultural  relief  bill. 

Tlicie  being  no  objection,   the  letter  was   ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

C.\RrTHEiisviLLE.  Mo..  SoicmbcT  26.  1937 
Senator  Bennett  C    Cl.^rk, 

W(ii.'n'ic,tnv.  D.  C 
Df..\r  St-n.ator  C:.».p.k  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  m.a:ority  of  the 
cott.n  prf)ducers  m  Pemiscot  County  that  the  percenfage  of  culti- 
vated land  m  ajtton  and  the  perct  nta::e  of  production  by  quotr..s 
will  not  coincide.  Goals  shoiild  be  r;:ade  to  counties  on' produc- 
tion and  prorated  to  individual  cotton  farms  within  a  county  on  a 
percentHKe  of  land  in  cultivation.  We  approve  the  provision  in 
Sr'nate  bill  2787  paee  35.  line  19.  of  5  acns  per  family  but  detire 
It  to  includ(>  5  acres  for  each  family  on  the  farm 

We  unanimously  agree  that  any  cotton  crop  control  program 
Is  un-sound  that  does  not  consider  the  most  profitable  method  and 
localities  for  the  the  production  of  cotton  The  history  of  Pemi- 
scot Countv  shows  there  Is  and  has  been  for  the  p.'ist  several  years 
a  lartre  mu-ration  of  cotton  farmers  from  the  old  Cotton 'Belt 
to  ths  new-drained  rdluvial  .soil  of  Pemiscot  County.  Ab  an  ex- 
ample, in  1930  the  census  shows  that  we  had  206. OOO"  tillable  acres 
and  the  year  1937  shows  that  we  have  approximately  244  000 
tillable  acres,  showing  a  rai.-.e  of  38.000  acres  in  tUlable  soil  '  for 
which  we  have  no  base  The  Increase  in  acreage  and  production 
In  this  alluvial  drained  swampland  in  the  past  7  years  shows 
definite  provisions  of  the  economic  trends  in  cotton'  production 
in  Pemiicot  County. 

And  that  under  any  control  propram  adopted,  an  adequate 
quota  nationally,  both  in  acres  and  pounds,  be  allocated  to  each 
Stat-e  in  th  s  drained  swampland  opened  up  for  cultivation.  By 
an  adequate  quota  is  meant  for  each  State  an  acreage  equal  to  the 
1937  plantec  acreage  plus  such  acreage  as  was  diverted  under  the 
1937  conser.-atlon  program  and  a  vield  per  acre  equal  to  the 
average  of  li)33  to  1937. 

That  State  and  county  committees  be  granted  sufficient  author- 
ity to  assigr  and  adju.st  county  and  individual  bases  within  the 
State  quota  so  as  to  protect  the  farmer  who  has  cooperated  with 
the  present  jjroqram  and  to  effect  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
of  acreat;e  and  production  among  the  several  counties  of  each 
State  and  tlie  individual   farmers  in  each  coimty. 

The  Peml.'cot  County  S  C  D  A.  Committee  has  contacted  a 
great  number  of  cotton  inducers  and  thev.  with  the  committee, 
have   discussed   at  great   length   the   merits   and   demerits    of   this 
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?d"v^ou1-  m..T^.'J'i'°  ^"Pecially  extend  to  you  our  sincere   than.ks 
tor  iheV^^:.rt\  '"^  ^"^^ine  us  a  copy  of  the  bill   and   a  request 
We  ^rP  I5r    ;   .        ^'''  "^c  osing  for  your  information. 

S?f  "^Ss^^r  ^^^^^-^^^"  ^^^  ^^^^-  ^^  croprtL^wS 
Very  truly  yours, 

Chas     W     Rrro.    Jr  , 

Cfunrman, 
J.  Sam  Edwards. 
»_     .      ^  -  Vice  Chairrncn 

Pemiscot  County  ATricuHural  Conservation  Committee. 


A  Ri^^ht-About-Face  Deserving:  of  Approval 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOEEMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

I\  THE  HOUSE  nv  REPRESEXTATn  KS 
Mcvday.  November  29  '  legtslative  day  of  Thursday.  November 

25'.  1j27 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  pres5  of  November  '^4 
quotes  Gov.  Frank  Murphy,  of  Michigan,  as  saying: 

We  should  all  cr-ve  with  crP  accord  to  preserve"  the  advance  we 
have  made  Wnh  bu.sin(s.s  conditions  at  pre.sent  causing  concern 
fhrre'';^  n.'"''^"^*''    P'°^'^^^^    ''''   i  ^^aceful    .-^^-tlement    of^i^put^' 

Both  the  management  and  workers  should  have  -i  sp-sr  rf 
v^^n^diuo::^"^'^    ''"'■'''''   ^^"^"^^^^   -ion    that    mi.ht  -^ra! 

What  we  need  right  now  is  stability  m  .mplovm-nt  and  business 
The  worker  needs  this  as  much  a.,  the  rmp:,.vV..  d^^s  Wb^e  th^ 
rights  of  workers  must  be  .^espect.d  :^,:6  euaranteed  businessmen 
must  have  freedom  of  management  and  assurance  tharhe?^? 
operate  without  frequ.-nt  and  unwarranted  interrupticr<  ' 

^?:r  'If'  '''  ^.f^a^^^^r  of  safety  they  must  avoid  large  comm  ♦- 
ments  and  curtail  cp.rntions  When  this  happer.s,  bu'mes^s  .^ws 
down,  unemployment  results,  workers  and  their  fami  e^  fuTe^ 
reduction  or  stoppage  of  income,  and  trad.   5tiuriia:es 

POI.VTS    TO    L.^T    WINTERS    TROrBLE 

r,.^"";  ^y-"^^'  '«''^h  business  at  high  tide,  ti.e  people  of  Michigan 
passed  through  a  critical  period  of  labor  unrest  and  hanml? 
emerged  without  los,=  of  life  or  sacrifice  of  political  liSrtyWuh 
other  conditions  favorable,  business  was  abli  to  withstand  t he  re- 
sulting disturbance.  Otir  difficulties  then  were  due  largely  to  lack 
t:^^\:^^^L    -''   ^^^"-    governmental    a^t^oS^^^ 

mSi^n^-aS^^-  ?^  s^hstS^for^^^^-;;^^- 
in  the  solution  of  labor  -.roubles.  The  rieht  of  workerl  to  oiani2 
and  bargain  collectively  :,-as  now  been  definitelv  affirmed  Soi^ 
agreements  entered  into  by  their  own  organiza'tions  and  bee  us^  of 
new  governmental  agencies,  facilities  have  been  provided  for  t°e 
orderly  presentation   and   .settlement  of  grievance^ 

The  great  majority  of  American  workers,  like  the  great  maloritv 
of  American  businessmen,  are  law  abiding,  Thev  want  itible 
business  and  steady  employment.     To  them"  and   to  the  publ  r   at 

W.I  "^   ^'''''  1""^°   "'   '■'''"^^'   ="^^   ^^°P   pr.xluction    because  of 

local  grievances  that  can  be  settled  by  negotiation  The  solution 
Of  grievances  should  be  undertaken  by  the  management  p^mptW 
and  properly.  The  work  should  go  on  while  grievances  are  be  ng 
adjusted.  ^'^'5 

The  proper  way  to  settle  grievances  is  not  to  suspend  the  au- 
thority of  law  by  taking  pos-session  of  a  shop  or  f  act.  tv  That  1b 
not  collective  bargaining  Tlie  proper  wav  and  the  Am"e-ir-t-  wav 
IS  the  way  of  friendly  conference  and  neeotiation  in  a'  spi'm  o"f 
reason  and  good  faith.  The  other  wav  leads  to  anarcliv  and 
eventually  to  arbitrary  and  despotic  rule'. 

DEMANDS    ORDER    BE     PRESERVED 

While  the  State  government  stands  readv  to  help  both  sides  to 
settling  disputes,  it  is  prepared  to  do  whatever  it  find^  nece^ary 
to  preserve  order,  protect  legal  rights,  and  restrain  unlawful  acts 
on  either  side.  The  local  governmenti  should  stand  readv  to  do 
the  same. 

It  is  expected  that  both  employers  and  workers  will  keep  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  their  authorized  representative^  and  ''ave 
recounse  to  the  public  authority  for  necessarv  protection  an#" as- 
sistance, instead  of  employing  arbitrarv  or  violent  measures 

It  is  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  men  m  the  F>'  t  -  Body 
plant  at  Pontlac  have  decided  to  resume  work  while  tl  .  -  -  ,  v- 
ances  are  being  considered  m  conference  between  r;  T-r.-ei.-a- -ves 
of  the  union  and  the  management.     Tlieir  decision  ii=  \,  oinmenued 


» 


f« 
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The  Government   has  showr 
and  interests  of  workers,  and 
so.     But  It  also  has  a  duty 
observed    and   govemmentaJ 
democratic  rule  will  not  endtUc 
In  the  land  of  Its  birth. 


every  consideration  for  the  rlcbts 
Tjliis  Government  will  continue  to  do 

see  that  the  laws  of  the  land  are 

ajuthority    is    maintained.      Otherv7-.se 

and  individual  liberty  will  perish 


to 


The  foregoing  statement,  while  it  does  not,  in  terms,  con- 
demn the  sit-down  strike  an  illegal,  such  is  a  fair  infererce. 
for  the  Governor  said — let  me  repeat- 

The  proper  way  to  settle  grievances  is  not  to  suspend  the  authority 
of  law  by  taking  possession  of  a  factory. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  i  Governor  was  not  of  that  opinion 
at  the  time  he  permitted  armed  men  from  other  States  to 
take  possession  of  the  factories  of  General  Motors  at  Flint 
and  to  hold  that  possession]  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  the 
court  for  44  days. 

It  is  regrettable  that,  wlien  Judge  Gadola  made  a  court 
order,  under  which  the  sheriff  of  Genesee  County  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  caused  those  factories  to  be  vacated, 
the  Governor,  instead  of  declaring  that  the  law  must  be 
obeyed,  that  it  was  not  pro  )er  to  take  "possession  of  a  shop 
or  factory."  threw  his  in^uence  on  the  side  of  the  law 
violators. 

A  firm  statement  made  a 
enforced,  the  calling  upon 
law  of  the  land,  would  hav 
factories  without  the  shed 


that  time  that  the  law  would  be 

le  National  Guard  to  uphold  the 

caused  the  evacuation  of  those 

ig  of  a  drop  of  blood,  for  that 

has  been  the  result  elsewhdre. 

Witness   what   followed  iGovemor    Davey's    action    when 


C.  I.  O.  threatened  to  taki 
State  and  Governor  Davey 
to  stand  by.    The  proposeld 


plants  was  indefinitely  postponed. 


Governor  Murphy's  wordf 
them  he  is  entitled  to  the 
citizen  of  Michigan  and  we 


We  cannot  overlook  the 
strikes  were  on  in  the  city 


MTTRPHT'E 

Gov.  Prank  Murphy  ts  beginning 
sit-down  strikes.     The  useless 
down  In  Pontiac,  wherein  a  teW 
meat,  appears  to  have  annoyel 
arofffid  to  the  point  where  a  ^t 

"What  we  need  right  now. 
employment   and    business.     Tl^e 
the  employer  does." 


possession  of  factories  in  that 

called  upon  the  National  Guard 

unlawful  seizure  of  the   Ohio 


are  fair  upon  their  face  and  for 

thanks  of  every  law-respec':ing 

should,  assuming  that  he  means 

to  follow  his  words,  if  necessary,  by  action,  express  our 

approval. 

fact,  however,  that,  while  those 
of  Detroit,  the  Governor,  while 
declaring  in  favor  of  the  ejnforcement  of  the  law.  took  no 
steps  to  make  that  declaration  effective,  but  permrted 
strikers  to  seize  factories  ard  business  places. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  Governor's  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  sit-down  stnke,  lid  not  come  prior  to  the  recent 
sit-down  strike  staged  by  the  workers  of  Pontiac  contrary 
to  the  orders  of  Homer  Martin  of  the  U.  A.  W.  A. 

Coming  subsequent  to  tl  at  event,  some  will  see  in  the 
declaration  a  desire  to  aid  Nartin,  head  of  a  C.  I.  O.  affiliate, 
while  the  same  aid  was  witjhheld  from  employers  earlier  in 
the  year. 

Be  the  purpose  what  it  m^y,  let  us.  for  the  present,  assume 

n  his  statement  that  he  intend-s 
hereafter  to  protect  the  maA  who  wants  to  work,  whether  or 
not  that  man  has  signed  on  the  dotted  line  for  Homer 
Martin  and  John  L.  Lewis. 

Let  us  congratulate  the  (tJovemor  for  his  stand  in  favor 
of  law  and  order,  even  the  ugh  he  arrives  at  that  position 

y  after  the  prestige,  power,  and 
Influence  of  Homer  Martin  ^nd  C.  I.  O.  have  been  threatened 
by  a  sit-down  strike. 

That  the  Governor's  courfee  is  meeting  with  the  approval 
of  citizens  generally  throug:iout  Michigan  is  quite  evident, 
and  Editor  Banyon,  in  the  :  "Jews-Palladium  of  Benton  Har- 
bor. Mich.,  so  well  gives  the  apinion  of  the  average  Michigan 
citizen,  that  I  quote: 


RIGHT-ABOUT 

to  talk  a  bit  differently  about 

ind  senseless  and  unauthorized  slt- 

threw  thousands  out  of  employ- 

the   Governor.     He's  even   gotten 

-down  Isn't  collective  bargaining. 

says  the  Governor,  "is  stability  in 

worker   needs   this  as  m.uch  as 


*  Tlie  Governor  speaks  wisely  and  well  these  days,  a.=i  bu.'^lnesa 
runs  downhill  instead  of  up  and  a  r('ce.s.-^iun.  if  perhaps  only  tem- 
porary, widens  and  deepens  to  nati   nal  proportu  iis 

The  tragic  phase  of  the  Governor's  ut-pun  :.'iy  nrw  att'.'ude  on 
labor  relation.s  is  that  he  wasn't  thinking  these  thcut:hts  last 
winter  and  spring,  when  the  first  sit-downs  spawned  in  Flint  and 
Detroit  and  eventually  led  on  to  a  period  of  almost  open  anarchy. 
Then  the  Governor  was  playing  a  free-and-loost  hand  with  the 
C.  I.  O.  boys.  He  let  them  huld  the  automubile  plants  against 
even  court  orders  and  called  out  the  State  troops  Uj  see  to  it  th.it 
nobody  molested  the  trespassers. 

Before  this  disgraceful  chapter  In  Michigan's  Industrial  history 
firally  ended,  the  sit-down  niu.-Hncc  had  spread  acros-s  th.e  couuiry. 
It  finally  washed  up  on  the  rocks  of  inflamed  public  opinion,  with 
Congre.^s  condemning  tht-;  means  of  industrial  warfare  and  even 
President  Roo-sevelt  finally  In  a  gesture  of  disgust  voicing  "a 
plague  on  both  your  houses." 

The  sit-d(iv.-ns  cost  workers  millions  of  dollars  In  wages;  Indus- 
trial and  other  management.^  lo-st  heavily  from  Interrupted  bu."^!- 
ness  and  actual  chim.i^e  to  plant.^  and  goo<i.'':  the  taxpayers  were 
out  a  pretty  sum.  what  with  staJKlaig  the  bill  for  troops  and  other 
law-enforcement  activities,  and  bu.sine.s.s  recover>-  generally  was 
subs'antiallv  hi;rt.  wliat  witli  all  the  accumulated  losses  and,  even 
more  important,  the  feeling  of  di.'Tnay  and  discourai^ement  that 
prevailed  among  law-abiding  people  of  all  ranks  when  they  saw 
law  and  order  defied,  private  property  seized  and  held,  and  the 
courts   ignored. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  thankful  that  Govern'-ir  Murphy  is  seeing 
the  sit-down  and  its  misshapen  fruits  In  a  new  light  But  what 
a  tragedy  it  is  that  his  conversion.  If  it  is  a  conversion,  comis 
so  late.  And  what  a  name  the  Governor  couid  have  made  for 
him.self.  with  all  of  Michigan  and  all  of  the  ccuntrv.  if  la.>t  winter. 
when  the  first  Flint  plant  was  seized,  he  had  announced  that  m 
Michigan,  at  lea.st.  private  property  was  going  to  be  secure,  that 
men  who  wanted  to  work  could  work,  and  that  while  labor's  rlght.s 
in  any  Industrial  dispute  would  be  scrupulou'.ly  protected,  the 
.sam.e  protection  and  the  same  privilece  wouM  be  accorded  to  f.ie 
employing  managements.  That's  the  .American  way  of  fair  play 
and   the   American  system  of  democratic   government. 


Many  Busine.s.se.^  and  Thousands  of  Jobs  Can  Be 

Saved 


'  EXTKXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRLX'E  BARTON 

OF    .VEW  YORK 

I         I\  TUF.  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESFM  ATIVES 

Monday.  Noi-eiubcr  29  ilccr^latrc  day  of  Thursday.  November 

25),  1937 

Mr.  B.ARTON.  Mr.  Sp^ak-r.  hore  are  brief  extracts  from 
the  letters  of  .^:r.alI-bu.Ninos.s  men  who.-e  bus:ncss'^s  are  br'r.g 
murdered.  I  have  a  basketful  of  .such  letters  and  more  arrive 
by  t  very  inHil.  Why  is  not  it  pc.ssible  for  us  to  repeal  the  un- 
di.nributcd-prorits  tax  at  once— todays  The  repeal  will  not 
affect  some  of  these  little  employers  directly  but  the  psycho- 
logical value  wiU  be  tremendou.s.  As  a  signal  to  the  Nation 
that  Contrress  i^  jegj.slating  again  to  help  instead  of  hinder 
ind'ustry,  it  will  bar.i.sh  fear  and  inspire  fresh  courage.  I 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  this  law  will  be  taken  off  the 
books  ne.xt  .se.-.sion,  but  that  there  is  not  time  to  act  this 
session.  Why:'  Tl:e  Congress  ha.s  shou-n  in  the  past  that 
it  can  do  unwise  things  quickly;  why  cannot  it  do  a  wise  thing 
quickly?  Eveiy  day  of  posiponemf^nr  means  that  more  little 
busme.sses  fold  up  and  more  mon  are  ou*-  of  work.  Why  can- 
not we  put  iiside  everj-  piirti.-an  con.sideratinn  and  act  unani- 
mously, and  ai  once?  Wo  am  save  thousands  of  little  busi- 
nes.ses  and  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

Rrst.  From  a  small  manufacturer: 

As  a  constituent  of  yours,  may  I  take  a  few  moments  of  vour 
time  to  lay  before  you  the  busine.ss  difficulties  that  be-^et  me"''  I 
employ  10  people  earning  from  120  to  $70  wrekiv  one-half  union- 
ized. The  recent  slump  in  busin.-.s  is  costing  "me  about  $100  a 
day.  and  unle.ss  a  pick-up  is  e.v;>orienced  soon.  It  will  mean  the 
closing  up  (;f  this  business,  with  the  result  that  these  people  wUl 
lose  their  Jobs. 

Second.  From  a  builder: 

Ours  Is  thp  oldest  building  ron.^nirtlon  firm  In  New  York  City, 
but  due  to  htrh  prices  the  unwarranted  demands  of  labor  and 
lack  of  demand  for  additional  space,  we  have  not  done  any  build- 
ing in  7  years.    I  have  devoted  my  entire  time  to  the  management 
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of  our  properties,  which  have  b  -en  In  my  family  for  50  rears-  now 
due  to  the  'crackpot-  .scheme.-,  and  idea.s  and  schemes'  put'  forth 
in   •Wrashlngion,   it  locks   very   much   as  if   we  might   lose  our   life 

Tliird.  Fiom  a  very  rmall  specialty  manufacturer: 
Since    mo\ing    here    last    June    I    haven't    b'^en    able    to    pay    1 
month's  rent  out  of  mv  basmess      it  is  unbelievable  that  there  Is 
absolutely  m-  season.     I  hiue  b(  en  m  business  6  years,  i^.d  this  is 
the  only  time  there's  no  seasv  n 

Fourth.  Fiom  a  manufacturer  of  lace: 

Since  the  United  States  signed  the  rocinroclty  agreement  with 
Prance  cur  industry-  has  been  sick  The'dutv  on  laces  was  re- 
duced from  60  percent  to  90  percent,  and  at  the  time  tlie  agreement 
was  .signed  ti:e  franc  was  about  G',  cent?,  Lind  now  the  franc  is 
S'^g  cents 

A  clau-se  n  the  agreement  provided  that  if  the  exchange  is 
rcdticed  or  i'  :t  falls,  each  country  has  the  right  to  advance  the 
tarifl  to  confrrm  to  the  reduction  uf  the  exchange  or  ^Mve  30  days' 
notlre  to  diiccntinue  the  agreement  Nothing  was  done  bv  the 
administrate  n  at  all.  ,         j    >-uc 

Merchandi/ie  l.s  coming  over  In  large  quantities  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  are  forced  to  closi>  down  some  of  the  mills  ard  some  a'e 
working  par'  time.  The  people  that  were  emploved  fare  cut  of 
work  eating  up  what  little  ie.«^urces  they  h.ad  to  fail  back  en. 

Fifth.  From  a  distributor  of  sewing  machines: 

There  are  In  New  York  City  alone  over  400  s'wlng-machine 
dealers  with  a  total  invested  capital  of  possibly  $10  000  000  The 
almost  complete  stoppage  of  manufacture  in  all  industries  u.=ing 
sewing  maclnnes  (such  as  manufacture  of  dresses,  shirts  work 
garments  ■  h  x-s,  men's  clothing,  corsets,  tmderwear.  etc  )  has  not 
only  made  1;  virtually  impoE-ible  for  sewing-machine  dealers  to 
secure  new  bu.Mnoss,  but  ha.s  put  them  in  a  precanovLs  financial 
condition,  btrause  they  have  not  been  able  to  coUect  outstanding 
moneys  due  them  on  biu^iness  thev  have  done  in  the  past  Our 
entire  Industry,  employing  in  the  neighborho<xl  of  4,000  people  Is 
on  the  verge  of  a  complete  collapse. 

Sixth.  Rom  a  manufacturer  of  paper  boxes: 

During  the  3  year^  ending  this  December  ?A  our  company  will 
have  spent  in  new  additions  to  our  plant,  including  machinery. 
over  $150  00('  Most  of  this  amount  wa."?  spent  witlun  the  past 
15  mcnth.->.  'We  have  also  piaced  an  additional  $30  000  for  sprinr- 
1938  delivery,  covering  additional  machinery,  m  spite  of  the  u::- 
distributed-proflts  tax  which  we  knew  would  present  us  -^vith  a 
serious   financial   problem. 

In  order  to  house  thi.s  n^w  m.Tchlne  we  have  to  erect  an  addi- 
tional building  but  we  find  now  that  no  matter  how  attractive  our 
lmpro:ements  may  .s--cm  we  are  absolutely  stopped  from  erecting 
tl-.i.s  addition il  building  because  of  the  destructive  force  of  this  tax. 

Seventh.  From  the  owner  of  a  chain  of  stores  selling  low- 
priced  clothing: 

Recently  cur  organization  leased  and  improved  a  store  which 
was  to  open  October  16.  After  the  alterations  were  completed,  and 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  .store,  wp  were  forced  to  negotiate  with 
a  window  trimmers'  union  (a  mushroom  union  lust  scrune  ud 
recently),  t^       b      t- 

They  forced  us  to  slgTi  under  threats  that  unless  w?  signed  at 
once  the  demands  tomorrow  would  be  $10  more  for  each  man. 
They  were  ready  to  picket  the  stores  at  a  moment's  notice.  "While 
their  agent  was  talking  to  us  the  pickets  were  waiting  at  our 
various  stores  ready  to  start  parading 

We  have  I^^arned  since  that  several  of  our  competitors  signed 
contracts  with  the  same  union,  giving  their  men  $35  for  a  pressor. 
$40  for  an  a:;5istant.  and  $55  for  a  v.indow  tiimmer,  on  a  45-hcur 
werk.  Then  other  competitors  settled  for  the  same  jobs  at  $40. 
$45.  and  $60  for  a  40-hour  week.  We  were  made  to  pay  for  the 
same  Jobs  $-^2,  $45,  and  $75  a  week  for  a  35-hour  week  and  5 
days  only,  'Ve  also  had  to  take  three  men  for  this  Job  whereas 
previou.'-ly  we  had  only  one  with  a  part-time  assistant.  How  can 
we  now  emp  o>-  three  men? 

They  demfnded  that  we  hire  another  man  at  $65  per  week  for 
the  store,  even  though  we  did  not  have  work  for  him,  Tlie  average 
cos^  for  trimming  a  store  window  of  this  size  Is  about  $200  per  year. 
St. 11  they  wKnted  to  force  upon  us  an  annual  expense  of  $4,480, 
although  we  cannot  possibly  keep  the  other  three  men  busy  for  35 
hours  per  we?k. 

Finally  we  were  forced  to  drop  our  investment,  and  the  store  was 
not  opened  This  "closing  before  the  opening"  has  kept  several 
men  out  of  prospective  Jobs.  This  also  has  forced  us  to  cancel  our 
order  for  merchandise  and  our  entire  advertising  program,  ulti- 
mately cnu-sing  a  loss  to  everybody  who  would  profit  from  the 
opening  of  tl"  is  store. 

We  ongina.ly  operated  15  stores,  but  recently  closed  4  due  to  the 
fact  that  unions  boosted  our  overhead  to  such  an  unreasonable 
extent  that  \re  could  not  stand  it.  and  It  still  continues  to  rise  in 
spite  of  the  f  ict  that  at  this  time  the  salaries  of  our  people  in  moet 
cases  are  moi-e  than  doubled  and  hours  reduced  33  percent. 

We  can  quote  a  countless  number  of  firms  that  were  forced  to 
curtail  their  business  for  the  same  or  similar  reasons;  some  who 
have  been  foiced  out  of  biasiness  and  many  more  who  will  definitely 
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^n  l^J^ffZ""}  °^  business  unless  th-.^e  wi:i  be  some  encouragement 
in  sight  for  immf^iate  relief.  "'^"» 

merchai^Ta-'ri'^rhMf'"''''^!''*^^  ''^'^^''  ^'  '^'^^^  ^°  «»^«  millions  of 
f^np^^H  ^'-^^^^^^  employees  :rom  .starvation,  particularly  re- 
tailers  who  are  m  a  »rnc-vi  c-ir,*  .-.^k.  ,.^.„        _.  >'"»viwtu<»iijr    ic 

wise  we  "<;  v^P  .  .^  ^  ,"  ^^^^  ''°^  ^^^  Cannot  wait.  Other- 
bi^  n^^'  anri  thl  ^    thousand.,   of   retailers,   will   be   forced   out   of 

adde^fo  the'rc.h^f'oli?"''"  ""'^"^'"  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^-P'^^-^'  ^"^  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  mcrning.  November  1,=,   rh-  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  us  this  comforting  mes-a-e- 

prS'rtLTr"'  '"^'^"'    '^"  '""^"-^^1   ^-^^  ^^'^   >^'^  --^h«i  '^«ous 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  small-business  men  would  aeree  with  'he 
President  that  the  pre.seat  situation  is  not  "^eriou<^  "  Tlir-y 
would  say  that  "serious"  is  far  loo  mild  a  word.  To  them  the 
present  crisis  ;neans  the  lo.ss  of  their  life  Favme<;  the  dis- 
charge of  thoir  employees,  and  the  destruction  of  iheir  hoi>-- 
They  are  fighting  for  their  lives.  We  ought  to  help  them  new 
before  it  is  too  late. 


Stop  Helping  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  J.  LEWIS 

OF    M.^RYL.Wn 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mo?iday.  November  29  < legislative  day  of  Thursday,  November 

25  I.  1937 


^^^^r.^"^^^^    "^     "^"^     WASHINGTON     POST     BY     HON 
HhNR-i    L    STIMSON.    FXDRMER   SECRET.^RY   OF    ST^TK 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  mclude  the  followmg 
letter  written  to  the  Washington  Post  by  Hon.  Henry  U. 
Stunson,  former  Secretary'  cf  State: 

Stop   Helping   Japan — Stimson 

(By  Henry  L,  Stimson,  former  Secretary  of  State) 

(A  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  i 

Americans  are  shocked  and  outraged  at  what  is  'ak  n-  nlaco  'n 
the  Far  East.  But  to  many  cf  them  it  presents  merelv  a°confu4d 
picture  of  distant  horrors  with  which  thev  thirJc  we  have  ~nD 
necessary  connection  and  to  which  thev  can  close  their  eve^  and 
turn  their  backs  in  the  belief  that  we  owe  no  duty  to  the  =-uiticn 
except  to  keep  out  of  it  and  foreet  it.  It  may  be  useful  uriej 
sucn  circum.-tances  to  try  to  recall  brieflv  certain  broad  features 
inherent   m   this   situation    which   relate   to   us   and   our    ultimate 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  us  do  not  adequatelv  appraise  the 
si7^  a!id  character  of  the  Chinese  Nation:  the  influence  of  its  civil- 
ization on  Asia  In  the  past  and,  what  fitr  more  important  the 
mrluence  for  good  or  evil  which  it  may  have  on  the  rest  of  the 
entire  world,  including  ourselves,  in  the  vears  and  centunes  to 
come.  For  4,000  years  China  has  maintained  what  is  far  and  away 
the  most  persistent  cultTiral  solidaritv  which  has  existed  m  f-e 
world.  In  ail  those  centuries  no  foreign  conauest  and  no  passive 
cr  time  has  been  able  permanently  to  materially  change  or  defiect 
her  development. 

In  the  next  place,  the  dominant  characteristic  of  thl=  cul'ure  of 
these  four  hundred  fifty  millions  of  people,  devoted  mainly  to 
agriculture,  has  been  for  centunes  inherently  peaceful  As  one 
evidence  of  this,  their  culture  has  produced  for"  thcm.selves  a  statvs 
where  the  individual  Chinese  has  required  less  government  than 
the  individuals  of  any  other  nation.  Although  covering  an  Im- 
mense territory  with  enormous  numbers,  their  personal ''rela'iion- 
fehjps  have  rem.ained  virtually  upon  a  family  or  patriarchal  ba^is 
as  distmcuished  from  the  various  forms  of  comm.unltv  and  ra- 
tional government  existing  elsewhere.  Recent  Chine.s<^  'wars  have 
been  purely  defensive  and  internal.  No  outside  nation  has  any 
reason  to  fear  any  armed  attack  from  China  provided  China  con- 
tinues her  o^-n  peculiar  m.ethods  of  developm.ent  and  orgrinlzation. 
On  the  contrary,  all  such  nations  could  look  forward  to  profitab'e 
commercial  Intercoiu^e  with  the  milhons  of  Chinese  who  are  as 
keen,  capable,  and  honest  in  business  as  they  are  oeac^'ul  ^.^ 
neighbors.  ^         -^    ^^ 

HISTORY   OF   "OPEN  DOOR"  POLICY  IS  RECALLED 

During  the  past  century  when  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity 
brought  the  modern  western  world  Into  close  contact  with  the 
Par  East,  China  was  at  first  regarded  as  an  easy  prev  for  the  Im.pe- 
riallstic  ambitions  of  the  more  warlike  nations.  During  the  clase 
of   the    nineteenth   centtuy   a   scramble    commenced    among    such 
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natlcns  to  seize  and  divide 
a  ST^p.t  rebellion  in  China 
ji:ncture  our  own  Nation, 
ward  a  policy  designed  to 
consequences.    John  Hay.  a; 
the  warm  concurrence  of 
tlons   to   an   "open   door' 
based   upon   two  principles 
m:y  among:  all  nations  de 
to  that  equality,  the  preser-^ 
Istrative  integrity. 

Twenty   years  later,   after 
ment  of  China  and  the  effort 
can  form  of  government  w 
otic   conditions  in   China, 
at   the   Washington   confe 
the  principles  of   the  open- 
formal  treaty  to  all   of  the 
East,    Including   Japan.     TY, 
Treaty.     All  of  its  signatories 

"1.  To  respect  the  severe 
torlal  and  administrative  ii 

"2.  To  provide  the  fulles' 
to   China   to   develop    and 
stable  government. 

"3.  To  use  their  influence 
lishing   and   maintalntne: 
the  commerce   and   industry- 
tory  of  China. 

"4.  To  refrain  from  tatci 
order  to  seek  special  rit;hts 
rights  of  subjects  or   crt 
tenanclng  action  inimical 


up  her  territory.     The  effort  produced 

nown  as  the  Boxer  Rebellion.     At  this 

United  States,  successfully  put  for- 

iirrest  this  scramble  and  its  disastrous 

our  Secretary  of  State,  succeeded,  with 

Britain,  in  plsdg.ng  the  other  na- 

icy   toward   China.     This   policy    was 

( 1 )    Equality  of  commercial  opportu- 

ajling  with  China,  and    i2i    as  nece-.sary 

aticn  of  China's  territorial  and  admm- 


the  downfall   of   the   imperial   c'oveni- 

of  the  Chinese  to  .set  up  a  republl- 

re  again  producing:  civil  war  and  cha- 

r  government    atrain    stepped   forward 

ce  in  1921  and  succeeded  in  having 
door  policy  of  Mr  Hay  embodied  in  a 
nations  havins  possfssions  in  the  Far 
is    became    known    as    the    Nine    Power 

agreed; 
gnty.  the  independence,  and  the  terrl- 
itegrlty  of  China. 

and  most  unembarrassed  opp-^rtunlty 
maintain    for    herself    an    effective    and 
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rrFTZEX    NATIONS 

This  was  one  of   the 
tn  the  history  of  modern 
only  by  ourselves,  the 
by    France.    Italy.    Belgiurr 
Sweden.   Denmark.  Mexico, 
though  her  Parliament  has 
tlie  post-war  jealousies  and 

The  United   States  and 
of  their  fleets  and  to  refraih 
Kast  in  reliance  upon  the 
and  thus  to  preserve  the 
commerce  with  China. 

The  treaty  was  based 
giving  China  a  free  hand 
political  reorganization  anc 
nunclation  of  the  aggressjc  n 
represented  a  common  faitl 
protection  of  such  an 
of  China  but  of  all  natloru 
served. 

F\irthermore.  this  treaty 
tude   of   the   American 
sympathy  with  and  interes 
years  our  people  have  been 
manltarian  and  educationa 
conducted  by  the  people  of 

AMERICAN   ASSISTANtE 

From    hundreds    of    Ame- 
Christian  missionaries  and 
gone  to  devote  their  lives 
nese  pecple  on  their  new 
can  sacrifice  and  American 
churches  have  been  built 
remote  and  inaccessible 

Simultaneously  in  scores 
half  a  century   we   have 
nese  students  and  educati 
and  political  principles 
ment   of   China   today 
efforts.     Many  of  her  leadinjg 
been  influenced  by  our  wor 

For  10  years  China 
tion  of  her  territory, 
self  vmder  the  government 
and  responsible  views,  was 
maintained  toward  China  a 
good    citizenship 
Japan   was  entirely  different 
ago  Japan  was  a  piu-ely 
lines  of  the  medieval  ages. 
she  has  made  marvelous 
to  commerce,  and  Indust: 
stitution  with  parliamentary 
frage  among  her  jseople,  she 
of  liberal  democracy.     For 
class   had   been   that   c^ 
of  her  modem 
cherishing  grandiose 
general    population    which 
military  fanaticism. 


g  advantage  of  condition''  in  CMIna  in 
or  privileges  which  would  abridge  the 
of   friendly   states   and   form   coun- 
the  security  of  such  states." 

VE    AGREED    TO    rPHOLD    TREATY 

admirable   and    far-sights    treaties 

vlllzatlon.     It  has  been  J^In-^d   In   not 

Empire.  China,  and  Japan,  but  &\so 

the    Netherlands.    Portugal.    Norway. 

and   Bolivia.     Germany   al.=o   -ii^nerl    it, 

not  yet  ratified  it.     It  at  once  s',ibil;zed 

flucttiations  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

eat   Britain   agreed   to   limit   the   size 

from  further  fortifications  in  the  F<>j- 

Japanese  a^rreement  to  leave  China  alcne 

opportunities  of  other  nations  for  peaceful 
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parliamentar  iani 
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for  the  purpos"   of  effcctuallv   estab- 

prlnclple    of   equal    opportunity   for 

r  of  all   nations   throughout   the   terri- 


up^on  a  recognition  of  the  importance   of 

In  her  gigantic  task   of  economic   and 

constituted  a  deliberate  policy  of  re- 

against  her  during  that   proce.ss.     It 

that  only  by  such  a  process  under  the 

could  the  fullest  Interest  not  only 

who  had  Intercourse  with  her  best  be 


correctly  represented  thr>  personal  atti- 

e   themselves   toward   China   and   our 

in  her  growth  and  future.     For  many 

conducting  in  China  the  greatest  hu- 

effort  which  hao  ever  been  unorlicially 

one  great  nation  toward  ajiother. 

TO  CIIfKCHES.   SCHOOLS   CITED 

ican    to'A-ns    and    cities    thou.'^ands    of 

American  ^^ducators  and  scientists  havo 

the  a-sslstance  of  China  and  the  Chi- 

ei^try  into  the  modern  world      Bv  Ameri- 

money  colleges,  schools.  hofpltal.«.   and 

t|iroughout  Ch.inese  territory  in  its  most 

ons. 

3f  our  own  FChool.=;  and  collegp5;  for  over 

b>en  recelvins   thousands   of   ea.;  r   Chi- 

ig   them   according   to   American   social 

personnel  of  thf^  NationalLst  Govem- 

marked    results   of   these   Am^ri'^an 

statesmen,  directly  or  Indirectly,  have 

and  principles. 

ed  in  lawful  and  recognized  occuj^a- 
that  time   Japan,   being  then   her- 
and  leadership  of  statesmen  o'  hheral 
faithftil   to  her  treaty  obligations   and 
policy  of  moderation  and  international 
the     historical     background     of 
from   that    of    China.      Ninety   years 
mjjlitary  autocracy  organized  upon  feudal 
And  although  during  the  past  century 
gigantic  strides  in  the  technical  arts. 
tion;   although  she  adopted  a  con- 
features  and  has  been  extending  suf- 
was  far  from  having  reached  the  stage 
centuries  p'ior  to  1850  her  privileged 
soldier,   and   underneath   the   veneer 
sm  could  be  found  military  leaders, 
for  military  conquests  as  well  as  a 
was   very   sensitive    to   the    appeal    of 


DEPRESSION    BROUGHT    IMrrRIAI     QPPOKTl'NITT 

To  =u.rh  Imperialist  leaders  in  Japan  th"  di'prr-ssion  of  !9r^0 
broueht  their  opportunity.  They  had  long  chen«;hed  plan.s  fo-  a 
m;i:r;vrv  exploitation  of  China  and  on  S^'pf-nh'^'r  Ifl.  1931.  defying 
the  ci'.il  leaders  of  their  own  Government,  the  Japanese  Army 
seized  Manrhur:;?  Within  3  mont)!';  thev  had  torn  nv  r.y  fmni 
China  provinces  having  an  aggregate  territory  as  large  as  Germany 
and  France  conibin'-d  and  which  were  occupie-i  by  «  population  of 
30  000.000  of  Chinese.  A  few  weeks  later,  tn  January'  l!t32.  a  Jap- 
anese expeditionary  force  attacked  Shanghai,  aiming  a  blow  at  ihe 
very  center  of  China's  territory  and  commerce  But  ii;eet.;:_'  an 
entirely  unexpected,  courageous,  and  stubborn  resistance  bv  the 
Chinese  Nineteenth  Route  Army.  a,s  well  as  with  vigorous  protests 
from  tie  American  Government  and  the  Leairtie  of  Nations,  and 
possibly  because  the  total  American  fleet  wa5  htki  unit.ed  at  Hawaii 
on  the  flank  of  the  Japanese  aggression.  Japan  in  a  few  months 
withdrew  her  forces  from  Shanghai  with  her  objective  unattai.ued. 

Since  then  there  has  ensued  a  4-yrar  interval  durire  which 
sleniflcant  changes  have  occurred.  In  Japan  militarism  has  ccn- 
so!;dated  its  hold  upon  the  Government  partly  by  a  c.ampaig!'  of 
terrcrt.'^m,  which  involved  the  a.^sa.s5ina*lon  of  the  modcrat*  Japa- 
nese statesmen,  and  partly  by  the  appeal  which  the  succcssfTil 
military  conquest  in  Manchuria  ha-s  made  to  sur-h  an  t  motional 
population  as  the  Japanese 

With  militarism  thus  fortified  at  home  Japa--;  ha*;  boldly  claimed 
an  econom.ic  and  political  hegemony  over  China,  which  is  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  her  former  pn^mires  in  the  Nine  Ptiwer  ^YeHlv. 
Simultaneously  she  has  been  pushing  forward  partly  dlsgvii.sed  mili- 
tary and  political  steps  to  effectuate  ;•  She  has  in&tltrated  attfrript<j 
to  broak  away  some  of  the  northern  F*rovlnces  of  China  proper  and 
to  form  in  them  .sepnrit/*  axitonomou.'^  Erovrnrnen's  She  has  engi- 
neered inva.-ions  by  Manchukuoen  troops  into  inner  Mongolia. 

CIIINKSE    RESISTAJ*CE    STEAIU:  Y     STTFTENKD 

In  these  steps  she  has  not  been  ver^-  «;\iccf<ivfui  and  h.-us  found  the 
Chinese  resistance  to  her  acgre.'^'^ion  stead ily  st.ffencri  Unri*  r  ihe 
cautious  bu*  skillful  Irader-^hip  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  In-spired  by 
the  cicOigers  wh:ch  now  -ocjearly  confront  them,  the  people  ui  China 
have  been  m.akmg  unprecedented  pr' <^rrs.s  toward  the  achievement 
of  nation.U  unity  and  administrative  <  oofx^ration  and  this  t.:ri  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  Japan. 

Simultaneously  events  have  been  orcurnnK  tn  the  out.'-ide  world 
which  might  well  inalte  Japan  tl..nk  her  opportunity  had  arrived  for 
a  new  attack  on  China.  The  Fa.sr;st  dictators  of  Italy  and  Germany 
have  bol;r.y  and  successfully  carrud  through  coups  mvwlvuig  in 
Ethiopia  th''  Rhmeland.  and  Spain  acts  of  treaty  violati'  n  and  mde- 
feii.^.ble  aggression.  On  the  ctl.er  hand,  the  peaceful  dcr!:r>rracic3 
of  the  world,  being  absorbed  with  the  work  of  recuperation  from  the 
depression  and  other  consequences  of  the  great  war.  have  yielded  to 
these  lawless  acts  of  the  dictators  with  a  lack  of  tlielr  cu.nomary 
spirit. 

In  Britain  and  America,  usually  in  the  van  of  matters  cf  Interna- 
tional morality,  the  people  have  soomlngly  been  smitten  by  a  tem- 
porary seizure  of  nervous  "Jitters"  T'u?  has  boen  exru«;ahle  in 
Britain,  faced  as  she  has  been,  and  is  now.  with  an  extrfm*>ly  p  r;l- 
0':s  ETuropean  condition  within  ranco  of  her  home  cities  But  in 
America,  occupying  the  most  safe  and  defensible  p<~«:tion  In  the 
world,  there  has  been  no  excuse  except  faulty  reasoning  for  the 
wave  of  ostrich-like  l.solatlontsm  which  has  swept  over  us  and  for 
tl'ie  erroneous  form  of  neutral. tv  legislation  which  has  threatened  to 
bring  upon  us  in  the  future  tiie  ver>-  dangers  of  war  which  we  now 
are  seeking  to  avoid. 

INTERNAL    DISORI^rRS     IIAMPrRING    RrSSIA 

Finally  last  winter  In  Rus-sla,  the  one  nation  whose  grc.it  and 
prcwine  power  lies  within  reach  of  North  China,  and  which  is  feared 
bv  Japan,  there  occurred  domestic  incidents  which  were  widely  inter- 
preted in  the  ouU=ide  world  as  evidencing  grave  internal  dl.'^orders. 

Evidently  taking  advantage  of  these  conditions.  Jr.pan  has  <t-ui  k 
again,  aiming  both  at  North  China  as  far  as  the  Yellow  Rivrr  and 
also  at  the  center  of  China  at  Shanghai.  No  excu'se  worthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration  has  been  given  for  the  attack  On  the 
contrary,  the  statements  emanating  from  Tokyo  make  abundantly 
clear  that  there  is  no  such  excuse.  Tlic  Chinese  Govern-^-'e'^t  is 
denounced  as  Infamous  for  not  yielding  to  Jap.-^.n's  wi.hc--  In 
North  China,  and  the  announcement  is  made  m  the  pre.^5  that  the 
attack  will  continue  until  the  government  at  Nanl:.nr  is  destroyed. 

The  methods  of  the  attack  also  Indicate  that  this  is  the  oblec- 
tive  China's  coasts  arc  blocked  and  her  shipping  seized  and  a 
widespread  cam.paign  of  bombarding  the  civilian  Chine.se  popula- 
tion, huddled  into  great  defenseless  cities  and  remote  from,  any 
military  movement  or  objective,  is  put  Into  effect  Th'^se  steps 
make  clear  a  deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  by  Japan  by  a 
general  campaign  of  terrorism  practiced  upon  the  ci\-iiian  popula- 
tion to  force  the  Chinese  Government  to  yield 

Making  all  allowances  for  imperfect  Information,  the  reneral 
scope  of  what  Japan  Is  attcnipting  is  abundantly  clear.  We  can 
also  forecast  some  of  the  effects  which  her  attempt  may  have 
upoii  the  outside  world,  including  ourselves. 

In  general  Japan  Is  trying  to  take  con'rol  of  the  development  of 
m.odcrn  China  and  to  twist  Its  form  and  nature  to  suit  her  own 
aim5,  both  political  and  economic  Sh«>  is  trying  to  develop  China 
in  a  way  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  purp-);e  and  policy  of 
the  "open  doer"  and  the  Nine  Power  Treaty.  Japan  makes"  no 
secret  of  this.     We   do   not  have  to  guess.     'We   have  a  jxrlectly 
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frank    exposition   of   her  plan   In   what   she   has   already   done  In 

Mancinikuo  and  North  China.  ^ 

COMMERCIAL   MONOPOLY    HELD   CHIEF   AIM 

She  does  not  cont^^mplate  "the  preservation  of  China's  territorial 
and  adminl.-tTatlve  integrity."  She  is  actually  engaged  in  carvuS 
up  Chinas  terntory  and  herself  taking  over  Chila^s  adminT=ti5- 
tion.  She  does  not  propose  equality  of  commercial  opportunitv 
among  all  nations  deallr.^'  with  China  She  is  seek.ng  to  monopo- 
liz-e  that  opportunity  and  has  already  taken  effective  steps  to  do  so 
m  Manchukuo.  ' 

She  IS  thu.s  trying  completely  to  tran.sform  China's  own  business 
methods  and  character  and  culture  and  to  dominate  them  to  her 
own  nation.al  ends  Furthermore,  she  is  not  seeking  to  do  thi.s  bv 
persuasion  or  education  or  other  peaceful  mean:,  but  bv  force 'and 
terrorism  of  the  most  brutal  and  barbarous  kind. 

Japan  is  not  a  good  colonizer  even  of  backward  rnces  Her 
colonizing  methods  have  been  recently  described  by  an  able  stu- 
dent of  the  Far  East. 

"What  capacity  she  posse.'-ses  for  con.^truction  is  counterbalanced 
by  a  lack  iii  the  intangibles  of  ruling  Her  notorious  psycho'oei- 
cal  deficiencies  have  never  been  more  conspicuous.  •  •  •  Not 
only  are  the  inhabitants  cf  Manchukuo  unreconstructedly  hos 
^\^^-  '  w  \  Japan  has  not  the  capacitv  to  win  lovaltv  bv 
sharing  benefits  and  rewards.  •  •  •  japane.se  can  command 
but  they  cannot  cooperate."  Tl-iese  words  were  from  The  Price 
of  Japanese  Imperialism,  by  Nathaniel  Pfeffer,  in  ForelFn  Affa'r= 
October  1937.  '^^t"  /^ua.r., 

FINANCIAL    RESOURCES    LACKING    FOR    COLONIES 

Japan  has  not  even  the  financial  resources  which  are  notoriou^'y 
neces.sary    fnr    colonial    exploitation.     Her    efforts    in    Manchukuo 
have   already   strained    her   own   national    resources   to   the    utter- 
most     Before  .che  made  the  present  attack  her  unstable  economic 
rcndltu  n    was    known    to    all    students      Her    credit    was    impaired 
lier  currency  In  Jeopardv.  and   her  foreicn  trade,  upon   which   she 
was  dependent  for  the  neces.sary  exchange  to  carrv  on  her  imports 
had  h.'en   curtailed   by  drastic  re.strictions.     The  conditions  of   her 
InduMral  workers  have  bfN  n  becoming  progressively  more  difficult 
Real   w:ujes  in   Japan   are   nearly   20  percent   below   1931     while  the 
cost  cf  living  has  ri-^en  by  25  percent 

In  short,  this  head^^trong  little  nation,  herself  on  the  verge  cf 
bankruptc-y  from  the  efforts  of  her  previous  adventure  in  Man- 
chukuo. is  seek.ng  to  recoup  hen^lf  by  a  brutal  attempt  to  con- 
quer and  exploit  a  population  over  four  times  her  siz<»  and  com- 
posed of  men  who  are  individually  as  brave  and  tenacious  as  her 
own  people,  and  who  are  at  least  their  equal  m  mentalitv  and 
civilization. 

In  such  a  'Situation,  wh.it  is  the  forecnst  for  u-:  and  the  re<=- 
cf  the  world?  Japan  pre  hn'oly  cannot  succeed  In  permanent' v 
dominating  the  whole  or  evin  a  major  portion  of  China  But  she 
may  temporarily  force  into  her  armies  larcc  masses  cf  the  good 
fighting  power  of  the  Chinese  to  u.se  m  making  trouble  elsewhere 
i^/^^  .l'"'' «  "^"^^  ccruamiy  .=he  can  disastrously  em'oarrass  and 
retard  the  efforts  which  China  h,is  b.-^n  making  for  de-volopment 
in  her  own  peaceful  comimerclal  way 

Japan  thus  can  cause  immense  loss  to  all  nations  com.me'-c'iry 
Interested  In  China  and  for  a  time  she  mav  make  herself  a 
stronger  military  power  than  she  is  at  present,  "with  the  result  of 
en  using  creat  apprehension  and  daneer  in  the  area  of  the  Nonh 
Pacific  For  a  considerable  time,  if  Japan  is  able  to  proceed  in  her 
own  way.  there  will  be  a  preat  storm  center  in  Northeastern  Asia 
with  grave  possible  threats  and  disturbances  to  us  and  our  in- 
terests. For  our  Pacific  States  alreadv  occupy  rincside  seats  at 
this  battle. 

Such,  m  brief.  Is  th?  situation  across  the  Pacific  which  con- 
fronts our  Nation.  It  is  me  of  those  acute  mt-ernational  ci^^es 
which  force  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  think  hard  and  clearly 
on  subjects  which  they  are  not  accustomed  to  deal  with  in  nor- 
mal times.  Our  Amerian  people  are  aroured  and  angr\'  at  the 
callous  brutality  of  the  J.-'panese.  There  is  apparcntlv  no  ciifference 
of  opinion  In  their  minds  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controver^v 
Their  abhorrence  of  Injustice  and  oppression  causes  them  imme- 
diately and  universally  to  sympathize  with  China,  but  thev  do 
not  see  how  anything  can  be  done  about  it.  Thev  seem  to  be 
getting  steadily  more  angry  without  knowing  whether  there  is 
any  proper  outlet   for  their   indignation. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  the  difflculties  which  confront  our 
Government  in  such  a  situation.  No  one  has  a  keener  desire  than 
zJ^J^''''^'^  "^'^*^'"^  ^^^^  difficult  the  position  of  my  successor  m 
the  State  Department,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect  But 
in  every  democratic  nation  the  task  of  those  entrusted  with  guid- 
ing its  course  in  such  a  crisis  would  be  made  easier  or  harder 
accordingly  as  the  att.tude  of  the  public  is  intelligent  and  far- 
sighted  or  the  reverse.  I  therefore  conceive  it  to  be  a  time  when 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  citizens  to  contribute  to  the 
general  di-scussion  which  Is  taking  place  In  such  a  wav  as  to  help 
the  understanding  of  his  fellows  to  the  end  that  it  mav  be  intel- 
ligent and  farsiehted  It  is  with  this  object  that  I  venture  these 
lef.ections  upon  the  subject.  In  them  I  shall  continue  to  remain 
as  far  away  as  possible  in  the  realm  of  generalities.  It  is  usually 
best  for  the  Government  Itself  to  propose  specific  measures  with- 
out being  hampered  by  specific  proposals  from  the  public. 

In   the   first   place,   let   me   make   it   perfectly   clear   that,   in   my 
opinion,  this  is  not  a  case  wlicre  there  should  be  any  thought  of 
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fn^lllr  Nof^nn^if"™^^  ^  participate  In  a  strife  that  1.  going  on 
S.toJiy   would  L'h^h'-^  ^  ?"^  P^^^'^^y  militarily  Im^slble" 

rulSToruSfm^reTaSX^^SS  '^''^  ^'^^  '^  ^"^-^^  ^* 
.^."^^  future  character  .7f  the  civilization  of  A-ia  mu'^t  be  rietpr 

S  ve?'  ?ch,n'  r''''>i^^  °'  ^^  ^-^^  ^y  the  m"n  o?-LL'  ^^Z 
t«  !o'  ^  K  ^"".^  ^  ^°  ^  '^^^'^  ^^°^  domination  by  force  It  mi^t 
?^e   n^obler^    T.^''''^'    ^^^    ^"^^^^    °^    ^^nied'  Chfnese    meJ 

2rlotbes^u?/h.ft^''''"'='''°''  °^  ^^'^'«  P^'^^^f^^'l  Civilization 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  armed  inten-ention  of  the  Occident. 

DEMOCRACIES     LENDING     INVALrAELE     ASSISTANCE 

But  that   is   very  far  from  saying   that   the   onlv   alternative    is 

naction  or  a  passive  and  shameful  acquiescence  m'the  uTong  thit 

IS   now   bc^mg  done.     The  lamentable   fact   Ls   that   ^odry  the   a? 

gression  of  Japan  is  bemg  actively  assisted  bv  the  e?om  of  n^n 

Of  our  own  Nation  and  men  of  the  other  creat  democSJy  in^he 

world-tl  e  British  Ccm.monweaIth  of  Nations.     It  S^^t  on?  be! 

n.  actively  assisted  but  our  as.sistance  is  so  effective  and  p?edom- 

nant   that,  jvithout   it,   even   todav   the   aggression    would    In^l 

probability,  be  promptly  checked  and   cease 

Let  me  explain  this  and  make  it  ab.solutelv  clear      J-nan's  T>n<:i 
°n^^?  ^^^-p^'-^l^ing  nation  is  far  from  heme  sel?-cont-.^ned   ^Sh; 

aU^k  cfn'a  "^'S'^V^P^^  ''''  "''''''''  "^'^^^  '''  ''^'^  abflitv^ 
attack  Ch.na.     'While   she  has   ample  facilities   for   m.anu^ac'u-lnf. 

weapons  of  all  kinds,  she  is  extraordmarllv  lacking  m' the  41 
materials  ^ith  which  to  carry  on  such  manufactures^  In  that're- 
spect  she  IS  extremely  vulnerable.  She  has  no  suppUes  of  oU 
;.^rthy  of  the  name.  She  has  no  supplies  of  rubbed  whatever 
She  has  very  littie  iron  ore— about  one-seventh  of  what  she  use'^' 
even  m  peacetimes,  and  she  has  almast  no  cotton 
r.,t~l^^^^^l  peculiarity  of  Japan's  economic  condition  is  that  she 
purchases  her  .supplies  of  these  vitally  essential  commodities  from 
a  very  few  nations  and  by  far  the  prmcipal  sellers  are  G-eat 
Britain  and  oursc=lves,  Dtiring  the  18  months  pnor  U,  June  936 
.'■he  purcha.sed  75  percent  of  her  oil  from  us  and  one-half  of  h^ 
importations  of  iron  ore  and  scrap  iron  also  came  from  us  DnnZ 
l^r^^'  ^f"?^  °^^^  ^  I^^^«°^  °f  her  import^s  of  raw  cotton  cami 
from  the  Lnited  States  and  British  India  and  the  principal  su™ 
1  lies  of  her  rubber  came  from  the  British  Straits  Settlements  ^  ' 
.^gain.  In  Japans  present  totterlnc  financial  condition  .she  i<  able 
o  make  these  purchases  cf  raw  material  for  her  guns  and  ammii- 
.ution  only  by  seUmg  enough  of  her  own  products  to  obtain  i^e 
requisite  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  her  purchases. 

TTNITED    STATES    ELTS     8  5     PERCENT    OF    JAPANS     R.^W    Sn.K 

One  of  these  principal  Japanese  exports  is  raw  silk  Thl-^  is  one 
of  the  mon  generally  distributed  crops  ol  the  Japane.se  Empire  the 
production  of  raw  silk  taking  place  In  virtually  everv  ne  sa^t 
heme  and  farm.  Of  that  crop  the  United  States  m  1935  pu^chi'^d 
85  f>ercent  and  in  the  first  6  m.cnths  of  1936,  81  pe-cent  w  th 
Great  Britain  takme  nearly  all  the  rest.  Wiih  the  forei-n  e>- 
change  U^us  obtained  Japan  is  purchiismg  frcm  us.  as  I  have  said 
above,  the  raw  materials  for  her  guns. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  picture  Todav  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  brave  Chinese  a-e  fighting  a  desDerate  and 
hopele.s.s  battle.  The  press  reports  teem  with  IvidenS  of  .5?i? 
^^ST  \  ''^^''l  ""''"^  ^^'°*^  self-sacrifice.  But  modern  war  "is  a 
matter  of  machinery  and  m.unitions.  These  brave  men  are  vir- 
tually armed  only  with  the  rifies  and  m.achine  eun=  which  thev 
carry.  Even  their  supply  of  cartridges  fcr  these  weapons  is  pitifully 
inadequate.  Their  ar'illery  is  woefully  InsufBcient.  their  pla-es 
merely  a  fraction  m  num.ber  of  the  planes  of  their  opponents  and 
they  have  no  tanks.  .  «•   « 

„r.^K^.^"^/i*"c  ^^f^  ""^^  ^'■^'^^  ^^'"^^  "P^"  t^-^ra  ^^mbs  from  an 
unobstructed  hostile  air  force  and  shells  from  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  artillery,  while  their  lines  are  being  pierced  at  intervals  by 


tanks  which  they  have  no  means  of  stoppms.  Yet  thev  have  made 
a  resi-^.nce  so  far  which  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  world 
Tlie^odds  against  which  they  are  fighting  are  being  m.aric  possible 

So  I  .<:ay  that  the  first  glaring  fact  which  stares  us  in  the  face  'n 
our  analysis  of  the  situation  is  that  China's  principal  need  is  not 
that  something  should  be  done  bv  outside  nations  to  help  her  but 
that  outsioe  nations  should  cease  helping  her  enemy  Given  a 
situation  in  which  the  supply  of  munitions  was  onlv  scmewh.at  1^=3 
unequHh  China's  bravery  has  already  shown  that  Japan  s  ta.-k  would 
be  hopeless. 

In  the  light  of  the-,e  facts,  the  first  question  that  I  should  a.sk  of 
the  American  and  British  people  is:  Does  the  safety  at  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  and  the  safety  of  the  British  require  'that  we  go'  on 
he.pmg  Japan  to  exterminate,  by  the  methods  she  is  daily  em- 
ploying, the  gallant  Chinese  soldiers  vvnth  whom  she  is  con- 
fronted—not to  speak  of  the  civilian  Clilnese  population  that  she 
IS  engaged  in  terrorizing?  Is  the  condition  of  our  stat<?<;man'h'n 
so  pitifully  Inadequate  that  we  cannot  devise  the  simple  means 
of  international  cooperation  which  would  stop  our  na'-ticlpat'on 
in  this  slaughter?  I  for  one  do  not  think  ,-o,  I  believe  it  ca-'be 
done,  and  done  effectively,  without  serious  danger  to  us. 

PEACE    H.fS    BEEN    PVT    ABOVE    KIGHTEOt'SNE.SS 

Tine  second  great  fact  which  the  present  .situation  brings  out  is 
the  deep-seated  error  which  has  pervaded  recent  American  think- 
ing on  international  matters.  I  have  heard  TiiecKiorc  Roosevelt 
say    that    he    put    peace    above    everything    except    righteousness 
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aboire 


0:1 


Where  the  two  came  Into 
our  recent  efforts  to  avoid 
are  trying  to  put  peace 
far  tc^-ard  killing  the 
the    world.      At    the    same 
endangered  our  own  peace 

Ovir    recent    neutrality 
level  of  neutral  conduct 
ritht    and   wrong,   between 
a    breaker   of    the    law   of 
deavoring   to   uphold   the 
a  moral  drift  of  such  a  sa' 
only   set   back   the   hands 
entanelement.     It  will  even 
tory  has  already  amply  shoira 

As  If  to   teach   us  the 
was   adopted,   fate   has 
two  In'^tances  of  glaring 
Progress   Is   not    made   In 
con:sid^ration  of  the  dlffe 
wise  legislation  to  attempt 
the   Constitution   gives   the 
tlonal   affairs,   shackles   of 
future  conditions,  no  matttr 

Finally,  in  this  grave  crlsi 
fear  to  face  Issues  of  rlgh ; 
cooperate  with  other  natiop 
those  issues.    The  League 
which   almost  for  the   first 
base  our  international 
a  distinction  between  a 
on  Japan's  first  aergresslon 
lag  to  Btop  the  aggression. 
It  In  unmistakable  languagie 


conflict  he  supported  righteousness.     In 

war  we  have  reversed  this  principle  and 

righteousness.    We  have  thereby  gone 

infliience  of  our  country  in  the  progress  of 

time,    instead    of    protecting    we    have 


paraded 
a  fer 


r«  nee 


legislation    attempts    to    Imp-^^se    a    dead 

the  part  of  our  Govern  mm :  between 

an   aggressor   and    its   victim,    between 

nations   and    the    naiicns   who    are   en- 

aw.     It   won't   work.     Such    a   policy   of 

e  and  powerful  natlrr.  1.=;  oi;r  ov.n  will 

of   progress.     It   will   not    save   us   from 

make  entanglement  more  certain.     Hls- 

thls  last  fact. 

f)Dlly  of  our   ways,   since   this   legislation 

before   our   shocked    consrlousneSvS 

resslcn  In  Ethiopia  and  the  Far  East 

:he   world   by   attempting   to   exclude    a 

between  right  and  wrcng.  nor  is  it 

to  impose  upon  the  President,  to  whom 

duty   of   the   conduct   of   oiu"  interna - 

restraint   to   hold    him    helplef5s    in    all 

how  complex  or  unanticipated. 

s  In  the  Par  East  we  not  only  must  not 

and  wrong,  but  we  must  not  fear   to 

s  who  are  similarly  attempting  to  face 

Nations  was  founded  upon  a  covenant 

time   in   human   history   attempted   to 

civilization  upon  a  reign  of  law  and  to  make 

lawbreaker  and  Its  victim.    Five  years  ago. 

into  Manchuria,  the  League,  while  fail- 

dld  not  hesitate  to  pass  Judgment  upon 

after  a  full  investigation  of  Its  facts. 


(»f 


trNTTm   STATES    GA'  T 


The  League  did  not  fail 
In  the  Far  East  then,  and 
25.  1933.  did  not  hesitate 
that  Judgment  and  to  dec 
was  in  £u:cord  with  the 
and  that  its  conclusions 
the  League. 

Today   on  China's   appeal 
examination  of  the  present 
ment  thereon.    Our 
are  as  we  believe  them,  to 
of  Its  concurrence.    Such  a 
of  time  law  Is  built  up  bojh 
arles  by  such  decisions 
friendless   today   before 
would  have  been  except  fo;' 
was  rendered  against  her  5 
our  part  in  laying  such 
tlonal  law  of  the  future. 

Since  the  writing  of  the 
Chicago  speech.     I  am  fllleti 
on  his  part  will  result  in 
Xadng  and  carrying  througt 


SI7PPORT    TO    LEACmC    IN     1933 

to  dlstlngiilsh  between  right  and  wrong 
;he  American  Government,  on  February 
1 3  range  itself  alongside  of  the  League  in 
£ire  that  Its  understanding  of  the  facts 
findings  of  fact  arrived  at  by  the  League 
•  eie  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  of 


Theodore 


IN  THE  SENATE 
Monday.  November  29 


ICEMORANDUM    ISSUED 
TERIOR    ON    THE 
WALTERS.  FIRST 


Pres]  dent 


Mr.  POPE.    Mr 

have  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
for  the  press  Issued 
November  27.  1937. 

Tliere  being  no  object 
to  be  printed  in  the 


by 


Record 


Theodore    Augustus    WaHjers 
Interior,  died  this  morning 
Death  was  due  to  pneumonii 
tlon  last  Wednesday. 


the  League    is   again  engaged   in    an 
crisis  and  the  formulation  of  Its  Judg- 
ehould  not  hesitate.  If  the  facts 
pport  the  League  again  by  a  statement 
Judgment  1e  not  futile.    In  the  process 
within  and  without  national  bound- 
such  precedents.     Japan   is  far  more 
tribunal   of   world   opinion   than    she 
the  investigation  and  Judgment  which 
years  ago.     We  should  not  fail  to  take 
foundations  of  the  structure  of  interna- 


Gover  iment 
eat 


and 
the 


IJoregoing  letter  has  come  the  President's 
wdth  hope  that  this  act  of  leadership 
new  birthday  of  American  courage  in 
our  responsibilities  in  this  crisis 

Henry  L.  Stimson. 


AusTustus  Walters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 
16).  1937 


*Y    THE    DEPARTME^TT    OF    THE    IN- 

DEATH    OP    HON.    THEODORE    AUGUSTUS 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


I  ask  unanimous  consent   to 

of  the  Record  a  memorandum 

he  Department  of  the  Interior  on 


on,  the  memorandum  was  ordered 
,  as  follows:  i 


First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
in  Naval  Hospital.  Washington,  D.  C. 
b,  which  developed  following  an  opera- 


Mr    Waiters,  who  wiu,  61  years  of  age,  came  to  Washington  from 

In.ii.o  early  in  the  Rf^^v^evelt  administration  to  serve  as  First 
A&^i.-.tant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  OiJy  a  few  weeks  aco  he  made 
an  extended  inspection  tour  of  the  gr;i;'.i;:fci  districts  of  the  Wci^t, 
covenniT  9.000  miles  In  31  days.  Mr  Walters  v.a.s  familiar  with 
the  probleins  of  the  West  and  had  be"n  rfsiered  by  Sof-Ttriry 
Icrf:-s  to  direct  grazing  administration  and  land  ir.r.tters  crr.^m'ly. 

Mr.  Walters  was  born  In  a  two-room  log  hn'i«^p  on  a  farrr.  40 
miles  from  Dubuque.  Iowa.  In  ISTf^  He  recpl'-'i-d  his  education 
Ir.  the  public  schools  and  the  Upper  Iov.'a  Univerrity  at  P?.', cttr. 
He  put  himself  through  this  univer.ity  and  thr.ough  the  law 
school  of  the  Univer?:tv  of  Iowa  by  teaching. 

At  the  age  of  29  Mr  Walters  abandoned  t*»arhlrET  to  "Mt^^r  Into 
the  prartire  of  law  at  Caldwell.  Idaho,  wh-^-re  h"  rrrr.amr-d  urit.l 
hi.'5  appointment  as  First  A5.«;lstant  Secretary  of  the  In: "nor  in  193/i. 

Mr  Walters  was  active  in  Demnrrntic  politics  ;n  his  State  He 
was  tircted  attorney  general  of  Iciaho  in  1916  He  was  appointfd 
a  member  of  the  State  board  of  education  !n  1914,  was  renp- 
pointed  to  the  same  position  In  19^1.  and  lx<^Tme  pr«»5Ki'>nt  of  the 
board  in   1933 

Surviving  Mr.  Walters  are  hi«  v!d")w  and  two  daughters.  ?,Tr,s. 
Robert  Van  Uden.  of  V/a-«,h;ngtnn.  D  C  and  Mr"  Robert  Coker^ 
of  Sov.th  Carolina,  and  a  son,  John  Wnitrrs.  of  Boisc\  Idi-.ho  Mr! 
and  Mrs  Walters  made  their  home  in  Wa.'^hln'non  at  the  Roo-^e- 
velt  Hotel. 

Puiifral  arrangements  will  be  announced  later. 

Secretary  Ickes,  when  InfomifHi  of  Mr  Walters'  death,  made  the 
following;  statement- 

'•Theodore  A.  Walters  was  a  fine  public  servant — devoted,  fin- 
cere,  and  loyal  to  the  people  whom  he  served.  As  First  Absistant 
Stcrctary  of  the  Department  or  the  Interior  I  had  come  to  rely 
greatly  upcn  h.m  He  va-s  u-ll'.lni::  to  shoulder  responsibility,  he 
was  a  man  of  sound  Judt^ment.  and  he  never  compla.ned.  however 
great  the  burden   that   he  was  called  upon   to  carry. 

■  As  a  citl^n  df  Id,iii(\  he  w;i.s  p.irticul;uly  Interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  We^t.  which  he  knew  bo  weU.  One  of  the 
greatest  ser^icco  thai  he  ha^  performed  has  been  In  connection 
with  fcrmulatini?  and  helping  to  carry  out  the  new  grazing  con- 
trol program.  Only  2  week.s  ago  he  returned  to  Washington  after 
a  9.000-mile  trip  throut'h.  the  grazin;.-  Slates  m  the  interest  of  the 
cor.scrvation  of  the  publ;c  r^xn^e.  On  thl.s  trip  he  addressed  many 
gatherings  of  stockmen  and  siiet  pmcn  He  understood  theix  prob- 
lems and  thev  uuilersto'  d  hi.'=  h.nkiuage. 

"The  deati!  of  Mr,  Walters  is  a  personal  loss  to  me  and  a  seri- 
ous one  to  the  Department.  All  of  those  who  have  worked  with 
him  will  miss  him." 

F    R    Carpenter,  director  of  tho  Grazing  Division,  said: 

"First  Ass-.s-.Ant  Secretary  WaiUTs  tx^ik  a  great  and  effectixc  In- 
tercast m  the  Division  of  Grazing,  which  was  a.i6igiiCHi  to  hiui  for 
supervision. 

A.-  the  owner  of  .several  ranch  propertip.s  in  Idaho  and  ub  a 
formi  r  member  of  th?  State  land  board  and  the  former  attorney 
general  of  the  Stat*  of  Idaiio.  he  had  an  exceptional  fi.nd  of 
knowledge  and  background  for  directing  the  activities  of  the 
division  of  grazing. 

"His  interest  in  all  matters  extended  far  bevond  his  neet^.s.sriry^ 
ofScial  dutus.  and  he  went  into  the  de'^ails  of  "all  c.usfs  and  ^rav« 
freely  of  his  time  and  knowledge  for  the  carrying  out  of  tms 
impor*ant  new  work 

■■At  the  recent  series  of  meetings  in  the  nine  Western  States, 
his  courteous  and  dignified  manner  of  p.'-o.sldlng.  together  with 
his  rough  and  ready  western  way  rf  meeting  ail  CnnfTs  on  ihe:r 
own  ground,  won  for  him  a  host  of  friends  among  the  s'ockrien 
of  the  \Vc.--t  as  v.t'll  a.s  endearin,;  hin\  to  the  Tnenil;...^r3  of  tUe 
Division  of  Grazing,  who  were  working  even  more  closelv  w.th  him." 


Thank.^s:iv!n;?  Day  Sermon 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:\rARKS 


OF 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  29  {legislative  day  of  Thursday.  Novcrr.ber 

25>.  1937 


SERMON  DELIVERED  BY  THE  RIGHT  RE\-ERENT)  J\MES  E 
FREEM^\N,  D  D.  I,L.  D,  IN  W.\SHlNGTON  CATHEDP  \L  KT 
THE  NATIONWL  TH.\NKSGIVING  SERVICE  IN  COMI.IFM--) RA- 
TION OF  THE  SF,SQU1CENTENN!.VL  OF  THE  FORMATION  OP 
THE   CONSTIIUTTON    OF    THE    UNITED   STATES 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex^^'nd  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  incl'ade  the  follcwlns  sermon  debv- 
ered  by  the  Rif^ht  Reverer:d  Jamc:  E.  Fref^man,  D,  D,,  LL.  D., 
lu  the  Washington  Catlicdral  at  the  national  thankr.giving 
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service  in  commemoration  of  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Comtitution  of  the  United  States,  sponsored  by 
the  Bi-hop  of  Washington  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Ma.sons  of  the  D^^trict  of  Columbia  and  under  the  ampices  of 
the  United  Staie.s  Constitution  Sesquicenteimial  Commission: 

St     Luke    12:48.     'Unto    whomsoever    much    is    given,    of    him 
ehall  be  much  requlnd 

Such  a  st.-itemf-nt  seems  obviou.s  and  P.xiomatic  To  me'-=:u'-e 
responsibility  by  the  standard  of  pnvilev^^e  and  nnportunitv  'is 
on  the  face  of  it  normal  and  consistent.  AdwaAage  of  '  any 
kind,  education,  the  acquisition  of  p:ft,s  and  m.atcrial  gain  thcst' 
we  conceive  to  car^^•  with  them  an  obligation  mca.sured  bv  their 
volume  and  confront.  It  Is  a  c;irdmal  rule  that  run.s  the 'gamut 
of  all  life.  A  rich,  h:chly  cultivated  soil  m.ust  vield  a  bountiful 
crop;  a  pruned  and  carefully  nurtured  orchard  rbust  yield  choice 
fruits;  a  youth  long  trained  in  classrcx)m  and  acad-m.v  mus- 
contribute  his  Just  share  to  the  good  of  his  fellows  Th\^  ap- 
pli>-s  with  like  force  to  a  favored  community  or  a  favored  State 
Amerira.  blessed  above  nations,  occupies  a  place  in  the  world  iha^ 
lays  upon  it  heavy  and  fvcr-mcr.'a-iug  obligations.  Those  of  us 
who  share  its  gifts  and  bounty  arc  not  alone  recipients  we  are 
rp.sponsible  dispensers  of  these  gifts  and  we  dare  not  shirk  our 
re.-ponsibihty  cU-  we  ^hall  prove  unworthv  of  our  place  and 
Nation.  It  i>  this  that  move's  us  on  this  Thanksgiving  Dav  not 
cnly  to  acknowk-dee  the  blessings  that  are  ours  but  to  make 
searching  inquiry  as  to  tho  consistent  discharre  of  our  duties 
and  obligations  and  to  appraise  them  m  the  litiht  of  the  fivo's 
and  gifts  we  have  received. 

It  IS  such  a  day  as  thi;-  tliat  calls  us  awav  from  our  individual 
successes  or  failures  to  think  in  terms  of  our  life  as  a  people  It 
is  a  day  designed  t.j  efTace  all  dl.stinctions  and  it  compels  us  to 
.'uknn-.\icdt:e  that  we  share  m  equal  or  unequal  m.easure  the 
blessings  tliat  have  come  to  us  from  a  beneficent  and  ever- 
n.Hidful  Gud  and  Father  of  us  all.  However  through  our  seia&h- 
ress  and  .-^elf -seeking  we  may  have  contravened  the  operation  of 
His  Just  laws,  however  ineouitable  to  our  vision  may  seem  the 
apportionment  of  His  ^ifts.  it  is  from  Him,  and  Him  alone  that  we 
rontinvie  to  enjoy  the  bounty  that  is  ours  and  the  gifts  and 
blessings  that  we  commonly  share  Responsive  or  unresponsive  as 
wp  may  be  In  our  praise  and  gratitude  still  in  the  reckoning  of  our 
blessmgs  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  that  beyond  all  our  clevcr- 
ne.ss  and  cunninr;  resides  a  power  that  determmes  our  strength  or 
our  weakness,  our  prosperity  or  our  adversity  What  our  hands 
may  fa.shion,  our  f.actnrle*  produce,  or  our  inventive  genius  create 
must  hv  reckoned  apart  from  the  favors  and  gifts  that  make  life 
ixxs-sible  and  its  vitality  and  being  sectu-e. 

Widespread  prosperity  brines  its  gifts  and  blessings  to  every 
home  Misfortune  and  disaster  cast  their  dark  shadows  acro-ss 
every  hearthston*^.  Great  as  is  the  extent  of  the  Republic  varied 
as  Hre  Its  enterpri.ses,  there  is  a  definite  sense  of  corporate  unltv 
that  com{>els  us  on  such  a  day  as  this  to  think  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole 

The  record  of  our  advance  and  amazing  erowth  and  devf^lop- 
ment  i.s  unparalleled  In  any  like  period  in  human  history  Some- 
thing other  than  the  genius  man.  ^r  a  combination  of  fonul- 
tous  circumstances,  has  worked  this  modern  miracle.  Other  nations 
have  come  to  power  and  affluence  and  won  their  proud  place  m  the 
st;n.  but  the-.r  way  has  been  marked  bv  cruel  ac-ressions  and  the 
might  and  power  of  the  sword  What  they  coveted  thev  ruthlc-sly 
took,  their  progress  wiis  the  way  of  blood  and  their  rule' the  way  of 
tyranny.  It  was  from  such  conceptions  of  govermnent  that  our 
fatl-.ers  revolted  and  rebelled  and  established  here  on  this  west*-m 
crntment  a  free  and  Independent  system— a  svr.tera  that  contem- 
p.ated  the  equality  and  equitable  advantage  of  all  its  citizens  wnth 
liberty  as  its  strong  and  compelling  watchword. 

For  150  years  this  Nation  lias  pursued  its  prescribed  course  under 
the  Con:-titution.  and  despite  threats  from  without  and  confusions 
witliln,   it    has   moved   along   Its  wav,   until   it   stands  t<:)dav   incom- 
parable among   rs  si.ster   nations,   and   the   ultimate   attainment   of    . 
Its  proud  dc.<-t:ny  is  yet  to  be  revealed.     Tlie  ship  of  state  has  h.ad  its    I 
days  of  .=tern  trial  and  discipline  and  at  times  it  has  been  halted  in 
its  procre.ss.   but   again  and  apain   where   crises  have  come    it   has    ' 
been   directed    m   ways   that   bore   evidence   of   divine   leading    and    ' 
highly  ordained  pilots  l^ave  steered  it  into  channels  that  saved  it 
from  misfortune  and  disaster. 

As  we  View  it  today  we  .-^ee  it.  even  In  the  face  of  world  con- 
fusions and  disorders  pursuing  its  cotirse.  unlet  and  unhindered 
by  winds  that  are  contrary  and  seas  that  are  boisterous  and 
troubled.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  tliat  its  testing  has  lent 
strength  to  Its  purpose  and  fitted  it  for  perils  that  mav  still  lie 
ahead  At  such  a  time  as  this  and  on  so  memorable  'an  anni- 
versary, we  may  with  propriety  reappraise  ottr  inheritance  and 
with  unfeigned  humility  discover  to  ourselves  otu-  weakness  and 
our  strength.  To  rejoice  in  what  we  have  enjoyed  of  continuing 
happiness  and  prosperity  and  not  to  look  to  conditions  that  may 
prove  inimical  to  our  future  growth  would  be  to  hold  otir  trust 
With  careless  and  unworthy  hands.  A  prodigal  people,  indifferent 
to  their  trust  or  disobedient  to  their  fundamental  law,  do  not  de- 
serve the  favor  of  God  nor  the  security  which  their  national  gifts 
afford.  We  are  flUed  with  reverent  awe  when  we  survey  our  history 
and  reflect  upon  the  crises   through   which   we   have  passed   vm- 
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J^.u^s'and'nSonJ,  ''''  ''"'"'  "'  "'^  ^'^^  det<^rmlnes  the  destiny  of 

t  k^h^^  \^vf"^  "^^'Z';''  ^^""^  '^^^  Constitution  Itself  bears  unmis- 
■.,:;''^;:/,V'^^"^^  °^  ,«-s  purpose  and  wUl  concerning  us?  The 
W  nL  ^^^  ^"""^^  °^  *^^°^^  ^^^'^  "-'^n  who  labored  to  give  the 
of  th?°mS"7T'c^nft.^^^^°!,''"^^  P^P^^  constitutes  in  iSelf  one 
human  1!S^rv  -^/t  *^,v,^'''^  rompelhng  pages  In  the  annals  of 
nr^il.^    nistor>       Th^at    they    were    given    the    prophetic    virion    to 

FuVr  ,L?''''"'-7'  '■''^''  '^'^  *"^^"^'"^-  >'^^"  °^  the  voung  Republ  ? 
i  vl;  »;^  ^rousht  so  wisely  and  well  that  their  w6rk  his  endured' 
g.ves  eloquent  testimony  to  their  commanding  genius  ^"""^^°' 

men  nr^'^^^l^'V  ''^''''''  '^^'  ^''^^'  ^""^-  ^^  ^^e  main,  voung 
^t^':  IV""^    ^-^^^   ^^'=^   courage    and    Imagination    of    youth.    'They 

d  f;*^^  l?''''''^'V-  "  "^''"^^  ^^°^'^  ^°  g^^^^  proponlons  peopled  by 
c.i-,erse  races,  seeking  its  protection  and  its  ever-expanding  oppor- 

ho  0  r>.  ^'  K  """^  °^  '^'  "^''*'='^'^-'^  °^  ^'''''°^  that  their  planffng 
sw?f  rh  n''.  ^f1.°''  ''^,'^  ^  '^^^''  ""'  '°  accommodate  itself  to  hi 
s\v If    changes  of  the  multiplying  years.     We  of  this  later  generation 

acknowi^d;^'"^^.^^''  their  work,  are  astounded  and  amaLd  as  we 
acknowledce    its    comprehensiveness    and    adaptabiMtv      From     13 

hirM^TZ  ^''  '^'^  mdependent  Suites,  From  3.000,000  loval  ad- 
™  c  M  ."^  -"-^^^^  urAnt:i  system  of  government,  we  have  be- 
come a  Nation  whose  territory  reaches  from  ocean  to  ocean  with  a 
^ast  population  of  I30O(X).O00.  Within  our  confines  we  have  "he 
c  ilaren  of  every  race  and  tongue,  drawn  as  bv  some  magnetic  in- 
fluence from  the  p-x^ples  of  the  Old  World.  Slow  as  the  process  of 
assimilation  have  b<.-.en,  and  foreign  as  yet  to  our  wavs  LZTth<Z 
uho  have  sought  our  shores,  still  we  ricmon.-trate  to  the  world  about 
u.  a  unity  m  diversity  that  makes  of  the  Republic  a  maior  power 
m  the  sisterhood  of  nations.  .       h^^'-i 

Mecisured    by   what    we   represent    cf  genius,    r^-source^     and    ra- 
pacities, we  stand  at  the  forefront  of  the  world's  greatest   states 
;    vve  have  at  time^  lacked  restraint  in  appraising  our  po.ssessi-ns    we 
:    have  been  arrogant  and  boastful  m  proclaiming  our  wealth' and 'o-ur 
^onT.      /^v^'J, ''''.'  \^^  symptoms  cf  a  youthful  and  cvem^alous 
P^^P}^      A    kindly    Judgment     may    overlook    the    indL'^retlms    cf 
youuv     These  latter  years  have  put   upon  us  new  tests  and  com- 
r  ^l    ^?  ^  ^'^"^^  ^^^^^^  °^  syst^'ms  and  our  habits  as  a  people 
In  the  light  of  the  swift  and  tragic  chancres  that  have  come  to  the 
S-o!  fJ"^   overseas,   and   in   the   face   of   a   conspiracy   of   forces   that 
'    would  seek  to  divert  us  from  our  chosen  course,  we  have  to  think 
deeply  and  soberly  about  the  consistencies  and  mconslstencles  that 
'    chJiracterize  our  life. 

:  It  has  been  made  clearly  evident  to  us  that  the  rapiditv  of  otir 
I  growth  and  the  expansion  of  our  industries  have  outdi^^^anced  our 
capacity  to  deal  fairly  and  equitably  with  the  problems  thev  have 
created  or  to  remedy  the  evils  which  inevitably  accompany  ab- 
normal growth  and  development.  V.Tiere  one  evil  practice  has 
been  scotched  and  extirpated  new  and  m^anifold  evils  appear 
Where  we  have  cultivated  rugged  individualism  and  stressed  its 
gifts  of  initiative,  we  have  failed  signally  to  m.ect  the  large  cor- 
porate problems  that  follow  the  concen'tration  cf  pop'olation  in 
,ereat  cities.  This  may  have  been  the  normal  experience  of  a  na- 
tion that  rapidly  changed  from  rural  to  urban  conditions  Once 
we  were  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  products  of  our  fields  consti- 
tuted our  chief  wealth.  Today  we  are  the  buUders  and  operators 
Of  vast  and  complex  mechanisms  and  men.  and  women,  too  have 
become  but  cogs  in  ctir  Industrial  workroom. 

Surely  the  changes  have  been  kaleidoscopic  and  th'-y  'oave 
created  new  problems  that  demand  the  best  we  have  cf  eenus 
and  statesmansh.ip.  Our  basic  prmciplcs  do  not  cliange  '  their 
application  to  meet  new  needs  calls  for  the  wisest  and  mon  con- 
sistent Judgment  we  have  to  give.  We  ar^  not  reactionary  when 
we  turn  to  our  avowed  and  cherished  ideals  and  give  thern  place 
m  our  life;  we  are  gu/ity  of  an  mcuns-istent  conservatism  when  we 
faU  to  reco.gnire  that  "new  occasions  teach  new  duties."  Tlie  fact 
that  new  and  untried  experiments  are  in  process  m  other  lands 
must  not  affect  us  in  our  determ.med  course  America  stands  as  a 
tested  experiment  m  government,  ar.d  its  wavs  and  pi  actices"  are 
not  the  ways  of  Europe  and  Asia,  This  we  "need  to  aSrm  with 
deepened  conviction  today.  We  predicate  our  .-vstem  upon  prin- 
ciples that  are  unique  to  a  people  whose  avowed  purpo.-^  is  the 
ftiilest  and  most  equitable  distribution  of  the  blessings  and  sifts 
of  life 

If  in  other  places  and  in  other  land'^  a  new  freedom  is  being  sought 
by  methods  that  are  strange  to  our  accepted  view  and  practice  we 
bid  them  Godspeed,  but  we  ask  that  we  be  freed  from  their  devices 
and  unembarrassed  by  their  persistent  propaganda.  We  lay  no 
claim  to  impeccability,  we  have  our  faults  and  our  weaknesses  and 
we  frankly  acknowledge  them,  but  we  will  pursue  our  way  unlet 
and  unhindered  by  forces  that  are  alien  and  that  lie  outside  cur 
borders.  That  we  are  Jealous  of  our  traditions  and  our  wavs  does 
not  preclude  our  hearty  and  generous  praise  of  nations,  whose"  habits 
and  practices  are  foreign  to  otir  fixed  ideals.  We  may  admire  even 
if  we  do  not  emulate  their  virtues.  Tins  needs  to  Ix"  cur  practice 
and  more  so  today  than  at  any  period  of  our  history.  We  liave  to 
reckon,  and  reckon  vigorously  and  persistently,  with  element':  within 
our  confines  that  readily  accept  the  blessings  which  this  land  af- 
fords, but  would  entangle  us  in  systems  and  policies  ihat  can  have 
no  consistent  place  in  our  corporate  Ufe.  Our  thrcattniiig  danger 
is  not  from  an  excess  of  pride  m  what  we  have  of  tradition  and 
system;  it  resides  in  our  supineness  in  courageously  mamtaming 
the  system  we  have.     We  make  no  fetish  of  our  ftmdamentaJ  law 
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nor  do  we  refrain  from 
To  make  It  more  Jiist  and 
continue  to  do,  but  only  as 
tts  will. 

Behind  the  Constitution 
resides   a   clearly   defined 
body  of  ideals  that  had  its 
ideals  imported  from  some 
culiar  to  the  conditions  that 
public.     That  reliance  upon 
tlons.  that  they  were  deeply 
ues  is  clearly  evident  in  their 
sprinkj  of  truth  and  it  was  t 
and  the  truth  alone,  could 
than   a   finely   conceived 
that  scaffolding  might  be 
that  the  cohesive  element  In 
the    moral    and    spiritual 
fabric   was   created.     Washing^ 
that  the  sure  props  of  stable 
When  we  have  been  true  to 
have  been  recreant  to  It  we 

These   more  recent  years 
This  country  of  ours  is  as 
It  has  am  Industrious  and 
emergency.    It  is  quite  self 
every  citizen  a  subsistence 
broad  acres  yield  harvests  to 
hold.     Its  manpower   Is 
and  to  give  it  protection  from 
been  caused  to  reel  and  s 
stances  tliat  have  impaired 
tlve.     Even  while  we  meet 
hungry  men.  women,  and 
tollers  who  are  denied  the 
Aladdin's  lamp  can  supply 
doles  or  gratuities  cannot 
burdens  which  long  continue^ 
and  outshine  the  cities  of  the 
splendor   could   not   compare 
western  world.     In  all  our  rec^ 
thing,  and  that  basic,  has 
we  have  received;  of  us  much 

We  are  builders  of  a  state 
and  the  cement  we  use  must 
that  the  fabric  we  erect  shall 
recurring  crises.    Have  we  the 
ourselves   against   the   storms 
come?     Are  we  raising  up  in 
and  women  who  are  to  be 
precepts,  principles,   and 
against  disaster?     Yes.  are  we 
In  our  pursuit  of  moral  anc 
moved  by  the  glamor  and 
and  possessions? 

These  are  not  Idle  speculatjo 
we  love  and  cherish  most.     It 
at  the  Republic  declared  tha: 
slave  ar.d  half  free,  we  of  thii 
aiTirm  that  it  cannot  endure 
pant  and  secure  in  our  conceii^ 
certain  immutable  and  un 
or  abrogated  by  the  capricious 
people.     If  with  pious  unctioi. 
trust."  let  us  look,  to  it  that 
empty  platitude  to  which  we 

A^es  Reppller's  caustic 
pertinent.    She  says:  "Amerida 
her  morality  in  sound,  incom? 
times  seem  that  the  magnifying 
and  dominant  characteristic 
and  iron  shard"  we  reckoned 
In  our  monetary  system  disj?^ 
hardly  survive  if  we  dispense 
The  much  that  is  required  of 
tlons  of  our  political  platformjs 
of  our  political  leaders, 
forests  and  soil   and  the 
required  of  us.     It  Is  the 
life  that  is  our  greatest 
the  limit  of  our  powers,  tintil 
our  confines  shares  adequat^y 
and  untU  we  of  this  favoreq 
giving  to  the  world  a 
shall  prove  ourselves  unworth; 

Let  us  believe  that  In  the 
there   Is   a   longing  to  make 
generous,  and  the  most  Just 
believe,  a  growing  spirit  of 
equitable  distribution  of  the 
affords.     We  repudiate  the 
Europe  today.     We  are  minded 
and  of  every  political 
choice.     We  covet  no  nelghbc^ 
impoae  oxxr  customs  or  our 


its  provisions  as  occasion  d'  mands. 

eqjji table,  this  we  have  done  and  shall 

o^Ti  people  registers  its  mind  and 
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behind  our  democratic  Institutions 
professed   religious   faith,    and   a 
on  these  shores.     They  were  not 
lent  or  modem  state:  they  were  pe- 
Bvere  faced  by  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
was  conspicuous  In  their  delib-ra- 
onscious  of  fundamental   moral  \al- 
i?crk.     They  had  drunk  dteply  at  the 
ir  solcTiin  conviction  that  the  tn..th. 
men  free.     It  was  something  ot.ier 
which    tiaey    buUt,    perfect    as 
knew  as  men  have  rarely   kncwn 
a  structure  that  was  to  endure,    x&s 
of    the    people    for    whom    the 
on    afllrmed   this   when    he    declared 
government  are  morality  and  relig.on 
ideal  we  have  prospered:  when  we 
tragically  and  swiftly  declined, 
ve   given  startling   evidence  of   ttiis. 
in  Its  resources  as  it  has  ever  b<'en. 
people  ready  to  serve  it  in  e^ery 
ST|ifflcient  within  itself  to  guarantef  to 
e  and  adequate  to  every  need.     Its 
meet  the   demands  of  every   house - 
to  run   its  mills   and   factories 
every  foe.    Yet  in  spite  of  this  It  has 
er  under  a  combination  of  clrciini- 
confldence  and  paralyzed  its  initia- 
this  Thanksgiving  Day   there  are 
In  a  land  of  plenty,  and  countless 
rewards  of  their  own  labors.     No 
deficiency.     Systems   of   unearned 
the  pain  of  poverty  or  ease  the 
Idleness  Imposes.     Our  cities  outvie 
ancient  world,  and  Babylon  in  all  ita 
with   a   metropolitan   center   of    this 
onlng  and  In  all  our  advances,  some- 
lacking  in  our  philosophy      Much 
shall  be  required. 

must  endure:  the  stones  we  qurirry 

be  of  such  tested  quality  and  wcrth 

withstand  the  shocks  and  strain.';  of 

stamina  and  the  moral  flber  to  equip 

and   misfortunes   that   must   surely 

Is  land  of  ours  a  generation  of  men 

1he   conservers   and   preservers  of  the 

that  fortify  and   insure  the  s~^tc 

of  the  present  generation  so  string 

spiritual   Ideals  that   we   cannot   be 

of  our  growing  material  weeith 
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ns;  they  cut  deeply  into  the  thlnes 

on  a  critical  occasion  a  great  leader 

this  Nation  could  not   endure  l^alf 

later  age  may  with  Increasing  force 

lialf  p34^n  and  half  Christian.     FUp- 

as  at  times  we  seem  to  be,  there  are 

ing  principles  that  are  not  alte-od 

wills  of  a  gainsaying  and  disobed:i'nt 

we  grave  on  our  coins,  "In  God  we 

legend  be  something  more  than  an 

jay  lip  service. 

ion  may  be  shocking,  but  it  is 

has  invested  her  religion  as  well  as 

paying  securities."    It  would  sorne- 

of  material  values  was  the  supreme 

-)!  our  people,  that  in  "reeking  tube 

our  security  and  our  peace.    We  may 

nse  with  a  gold  standard:    we  shall 

t-lth  the  standard  of  the  Golden  Riile. 

us  may  He  outside  the  proud  afflrma- 

and  far  exceed  the  pronouncements 

other  than  the  conservation  of 

of  land  or  other  values.  Is 

and  enrichment  of  htmian 

Until  this  is  discharged  to 

every  man,  woman,  and  child  wltMn 

the  much  that  we  have  received, 

land   have  played  our  full   part  In 

of  our  Christian  purpose,  we 

of  the  great  inheritance  that  Is  ours. 

leart  of  every  loyal  American  citizen 

his  country   the   noblest,   the  most 

In  all  the  world.     There  Is  here,  we 

will,  a  desire  for  a  more  fair  and 

gifts  and  blessings  which  this  liind 

ai^imosltles  and  hatreds  which  plaerue 

"  to  give  to  all  men  of  every  creed 

complete  freedom  to  exercise  his 

8  land  or  territory,  we  seek  not  to 

upon  pec^>le8  or  races  near  or  tar. 
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V.'e  would  bear  cur  Just  share  of  the  burdens  that  now  and  again 
press  h'^R-.ily  upon  ♦he  le.'is  fortunftr  and  the  v.Tak  This  ts  what 
our  political  and  religious  faith  and  Ideals  teach  u-s:  this  In  what, 
at  its  best  and  truest,  America  stands  for  and  embodies. 

For  a  country  that  stretches  fr^m  ocean  to  nebcin,  praise  and 
honor  to  Almighty  God. 

For  a  land  of  promise  whr>se  brrmd  ncTe«;  hnve  nouri.'shed  and 
.sustained  us  through  summers  heat  and  winter's  ccld.  praSc  and 
honor  to  Almighty  God. 

For  wise  leaders  who  have  directed  the  course  of  the  Republio 
In  days  of  peace  and  days  of  strife,  praise  and  l.cnor  to  Almighty 
God. 

For  excelling  genius,  mechanical  .'-.kill,  and  enrichment  of  the 
arts  and  .sciences,  praise  and  honor  to  Almighty  God. 

For  days  of  adversity  that  temper  the  sou!  and  days  of  pros- 
perity that  test  our  character,  praise  and  honor  to  Almighty  G'ld. 

For  the  love  of  jDcace  and  the  pursuit  of  it.  for  flag  and  CorLstl- 
tution  and  for  an  America  that  moves  steadily  on  to  its  proud  and 
certain  destiny,  glory,  praise,  and  honor  to  .\im.ghty  God. 


The  Late  Samuel  J.  Nicholls 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  HEYWARD  MAHON.  JR. 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

L\  Tf{K  HousK  OF  rkprf:sentati\t:s 

Monday.  Noveviber  29  degUlattve  day  of  Thursday.  November 

25  I,  1937 

Mr.  MAHON  of  South  Carolina.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 

profound  sorrow  that  I  announce  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  pfussinsj  this  morning  in  Spartanburg.  S.  C^  of  the 
Hon.  Samuel  J,  Nicholls,  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
from  the  Fourth  EHstnct  of  South  Carolina, 

Ml-.  Spf^aker,  today  I  last  another  friend — Sam  Nicholls 
passed  away  this  momm^v  He  was  the  only  hvmg  former 
Congressman  of  the  di.strict  which  I  now  have  the  honor  of 
sen-inc;.  Many  of  the  Mcmibcrs  of  the  House  will  remember 
him — he  served  m  this  body  for  three  terms,  from  1915  to 
1921,  and  retired  voluntarily,  to  be  succeeded  by  my  dis- 
tinguished predect^^sor,  thf  lat-c  John  J.  McSwain. 

I  have  known  Sam  NicholLs  since  my  boyhood  days,  as 
our  home  citit's  are  only  60  miles  apart,  and  as  we  had  much 
in  common.  He  had  a  vpry  di.'^  tin  pushed  career.  As  a 
young  man  he  was  a  social  leader  m  his  State.  In  politics 
he  was  a  real  power,  having  been  elected  to  the  State 
legislature  when  21  years  of  age.  He  served  by  appoint- 
ment as  an  a.s.sociat^^  justice  of  the  State  supreme  court, 
was  here  in  Congress  for  three  full  terms,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  still  serving  as  county  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  He  was  a  civic  leader,  having  served  at 
the  head  of  many  organizaUons,  including  the  bar  asso- 
ciation, and  wavS  just  completing  a  tenn  as  president  of  the 
Spartanburg  County  Fair  Association. 

In  his  profession  Sam  NicholLs  was  on  the  top  round,  his 
law  firm  bein:^  one  of  the  Largest  and  best  known  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  three 
members  of  the  firm  of  Nicholls,  Wyche  &  Byrnes,  Mr. 
Nicholls,  as  has  been  stated,  came  to  Congress,  Mr.  Wyche 
is  now  a  Federal  district  judge,  and  Mr.  Byrnes  sits  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  as  a  very  influential  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  That  Is  a  record  possibly  without 
parallel.  The  legal  business  now  falls  into  the  hands  of 
youthful  Donald  RusseU,  a  more  recent  junior  partner,  who, 
although  he  has  not  yet  offered  for  political  or  appointive 
position,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  young 
lawyers  in  our  State. 

Sam  Nicholls  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  for  he  had 
a  kindly  spirit  and  a  personality  that  was  unmatched.  You 
will  recaU,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  will  the  disUnguished  floor  leader 
here,  Mr.  Raybuiln,  that  Sam  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  who  ever  served  in  Congress.  He  was  especially  sought 
after  in  the  cloakrooms,  so  I  am  told,  where  he  kept  his 
colleagues  happy  always.  He  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee.    His  interest  was  largely  there. 
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as  he  had  for  many  years  commanded  a  companv  in  th- 
National  Guard  with  the  rank  of  taptam. 

Vigorois.  erect.  hand>ome,  always  smilin-.  Sam  Nicholls 
was  a  ■regular  fellow,"  a  scrapping  two-fi.sted  he-man 
Always  eager  to  do  a  good  turn  for  his  fellow  man  he  made 
and  hrid  friends.  The  last  time  that  I  saw  him.  just  a  few 
short  wef  ks  ago,  he  stopped  me  on  the  street  and  gave  me  a 
pa.ss  to  tie  county  fair,  suggesting  that  I  would  enjoy  at- 
tending same.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  my  leaving 
Washington  tonight  is  for  the  purpose  of  attending  his 
funeral.  He  will  be  mi.ssed  in  his  home  city,  his  county, 
throughout  his  State,  and  measurably  throughout  the  Nation! 
He  leaves  a  widow,  a  mother,  and  two  sisters  to  mourn  his 
passing,  along  with  his  thousands  of  close  friends  everywhere. 


Armistice  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF   NEW   YORK 

TX  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  iVoivr/ibcr  29  ikcnslativc  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16 >.  1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  LOUIS  JOHNSON.  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
™X2  x-^^^-  ^^^^  ^'^  "^"^  AIIMISTICE  DAY  CEREMONIES 
AT  THE  N/iTIONAL  MEMORIAL  -AMPHITHEATER  ARLINGTON 
NATION.VL  CEMETERY,  VIRGINIA,  ON  NOVEMBER   11    'l937     " 


Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  Pre,sident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Lcuis  Joh n^cn.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  Armistice 
Day  ceremonies  at  the  National  Memorial  Am.phitheater 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Virgima,  on  November  11.  1937.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Another  .ear  has  passt-d.  Again  we  have  stood  in  devout  silence 
be. ere  the  Tomb  of  our  Unknown  Scldier,  Aeam  we  have  he'd 
ccmmunior    with   his  immortal   soul. 

Now  we  'lave  gathered  m  this  c]a-s.^1c  amphitheater  overlookin<' 
row  ujxjn  row  of  crr^ve.;  of  Americas  herc.c  dead  Xo  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  the  lofty  ideals  of  uur  fallen  comrades 

Their  m(Ttai  -.oices  have  been  silenced  for  many  years  Yet 
above  the  s:rains  of  the  national  anthem,  above  the  sound  of  tap«: 
ab.  ve  our  •oices  of  song  luid  prayer,  there  still  rings  m  our  ears 
their  dying  challenge; 

■Take    up  our   qtiarrel  with   the   foe: 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;    be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  those  who  die, 
We    shall   not  sleep,      •      •      •,■■ 
Fallen  rr.nrades,  sleep  in  peace      Your  torch  is  held  aloft  in  our 
hands      \a\.r  e.vample  still  shines  befure  us.     God  grant  that  when 
r^hed  up<,n   to  face   a   grave  national   crisis,   either' In   peace  or   in 
v/ar,  wp  will  meet  it  with  the  same  loyalty    the  .^ame  courage    and 
the  .'-ame  cajiacity  for  self-sacrifice  that  characterized  your  patriotic 

Rest  a.'^.'^uu'd.  my  ccmrade."?,  both  living  and  dead,  that  we  are 
striving  in  every  way  to  prove  faithful  to  the  trust  that  ha-^  been 
b<,-queathed  us.  Our  efforts  do  not  always  meet  with  succe.<^s  but 
we  try  and  shall  continue  to  try  to  .^ecure  the  blessings  of  peacs 
and  to  maintain  the  ideals  of  democracy  for  otu-selves  and  for  our 
pc^t^Tily, 

It  IS  our  wish  to  quote  our  first  President,  "to  see  the  whole 
world  at  pence  and  the  inhabitants  of  It  as  one  l?and  of  brothers 
striving  whi^h  should  contribute  most  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind " 

To  do  our  part  to  avoid  war  we  have  tried  in  every  way  to  g've    I 
the    world    an    example    of   honesty   and    fairness    in  "international 
relations.     With  our  neighbors  in  America  and  with  nations  across 
the  seas  we  have  cultivated  friendship  and  understanding.     Since    | 
1918    we   have    returned    to    nur    shores    our   soldiers    from    France 
Germany,    Italy,    northern    Russia,    and    Siberia,     No    more    do    we 
station  marines  m  Latm-Amerlcan  countries.     In  our  relations  with 
other  nations  we  use  no  force.     We  make   no  threats.     We  do  not 
Interfere  m   -he  internal  affairs  of  others.     We  arbitrate.     We  con- 
ciliate     We  -ooperate      We  encourage  the  reduction  and  limitation 
Of  overburdening  nulitary  armaments. 

We  malntr.in  an  Army  and  strive  for  its  efficiency,  but  we  keep 
it  modest   iz    its  proportions,   too   modest   to   arouse   envy   or   fear    ' 
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Sueri  ?t!/^'^  °^?'  ''^'*°'''-  "  ^"  ^^°"ld  <^°«^^  tomorrow,  the 
fewe?  than  bal?  a  t?r  '  ^"'''  ^^e  field,  ready  for  immediate  action, 
PorticaWewer  thi^  ^i"""  '"'^'i'  '''*"  "'^"  Argentina,  fewer  than 
Sw  Hpn  'fl^  .1^  Greece,  fewer  than  Switzerland,  fewer  than 
S-ondarv  no'  r?^"r^7  ^rst-rate  power,  and  fewer  than  most 
^etondary    powers.     Contrast    our    strenEth    and    our    readiness   fo- 

^^TloS:^'  r''°^  ^'^."  Ru.ssia-s-19.000,000    ItaU^  eS.cS: 

mUhon  o?  the^^'..  >f^p  '  2.000.000  Germunys  2.000,000,  and  the 
^  b'it  lis  cr'^  r^  ^"^P''"'  *'''^  >'°^  '"'"'^  ""Sree  that  our  Army 
is  but  a  mod.,.<t  police  force,  neither  o,-Ean:?ed  for  nor  canable  nf 
any  immedia-e  thrust  upon  anv  forel-n  power  ^ 

In  short,  we  strive  in  every  way  to  keep  our  national  ho-or  '-ee 
from  any  mar  or  blemish  that  would  mock  or  ange?  another  V^! 
tion  We  endeavor  to  check  the  spread  of  the  diiase  o  war  fr'-^m 
reaching  our  shore...  If  it  is  up  to  us.  the  calamity  that  cx^'  'hor. 
the  lives  of  our  comrades  will  not  be  visited  again' upon  ourselves 
upon  our  children,  and  upon   the  generationt*^that ToUow  ' 

Unfortunately,  our  national  example  in  foreign  affairs  ha^  r-- 
been  universally  followed.  While  we  have  made  every  effort  ^o 
aZV?^t  'v  ^^,%^°^'d-  o^^'^"'  bent  on  aggrandisement  and  co:  - 
que..t.  have  kept  the  international  pot  boiling  and  seethlrc  wl'h 
disrrust  and  fear.  In  Europe  and  As.a  strelts  are  strewn  w  th 
dead  and  dying,  fields  are  devastated,  buildmes  de.^troved    br.  ness 

^^^i^r'l:  f"''  '^'^^'''^  "™^^^^-  ^-^^^^  ^°^^'^^^-^  °f  hate  and  fury 
■spread  their  poison.  Who  can  .say  m  the  midst  of  .=uc^  nter- 
national  chaos  that  we  may  never  again  be  called  upon  to  deferd 
cmr.elyes'^  If  such  a  moment  comes,  my  comrader  let  u^iow 
serve  notice  upon  any  future  aggressor  thAt  he  will  find  a  Nation 
united  in  lt.s  efforts,  an  Army  and  Navy  organised  to  defend  u^^ 
and  a  civilian  population  mobilised  behind  the  lines  to  make 
good  the  efforts  of  the  man  at  the  front 

fJf^'Z^I^^"^'  ^'°^'^^^'"'   ^^  ^a"   honestly  .say   -hat   we  have   kent 

faith  and  have  made  every  effort  to  maintain  peace    t.»-e  blessines 

of  which  our  fallen  comrades  cherished  mo^t  dearly  ^'^^.mgs 

Not   only   in    foreign    affairs   but    in    our   domestic   life   we    hsve 

^riven  to  uphold   the   ideals  and   the  traditions   of   Ame-ican   -fe 

Preedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  reUel'^n 

we   still   preach   and   practice.     While   m   other  countrie°  cmic  °rS 

even  of  petty  officials  usually  results  in  sentences  to  concen  mi^n 

ramp.,    or    banishment    to    dist-int    frozen    or    desert    wLstes     our 

u-ri  er.    our  at^thors.  and  our  actors    without  fear  or  dangVr    en^oy 

full  freedom  of  expres.sion,  even  to  the  point  of  satirizml  or  lami 

pooning  our  n:ost  prominent  public  men.     Editors,  columnists    and 

radio    com.mentators    discu.s-s    and    criticize    the    dailv    acts    of'  our 

j    Government  without  any  molestation  from  public   6ffic-a!s      Jews 

,    Carholics.  and  Protestants  worship  God  acccrd.ng  to  the  dictate^  of 

their   own   cons(  lence      Members   of   all    faiths   ana   even    acrostics 

^ufr.        W^    ^''\J'^''    ^^'    '-"^^    happily    and    peacefully     ^In    few 

,    p  aces  m  the  wojld  do  men  and  women  enjoy  such  great  freedom 

o?;,^'''  "^  expression  as  do  the  citiz^^ns  cf  our  own  country 

I        Our  Government  is  stable.     We  have  a  reasonable  prosperity  to  a 

degree  almost  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  civilized  wo^d      W^-i'e 

wars   and   rumors   of   yvar   disturb    other    countries     we    cniov  "ti-'e 

ble.'smgs  of   peace   and    of   free   democratic    institution*      Nowhere 

else  m  the  world  today  are  men  ,ind  women  more  .'^cure  in  their 

property,   more  protected   in  their  lives,  and  more  happy  in  their 

outlook  toward  the  future  than  m  the  United  States 

So  f.ar  we  have  considered  our  successes  in  strivinij  to  maintain 
t..e  locals  and  the  traditions  of  our  fallen  comrades'  Of  our  fail- 
ures we  need  say  but  little  except  that  our  efforts  have  beer  hone-^f 
that  we  have  tried  to  profit  by  our  mistakes  and  have  endeavcreci 
to  avoid  their  repetition  It  is  enough  that  we  reco-^nize  that  there 
is  much  stiU  to  be  done  before  we  achieve  the  full  promise  of 
America.  ^    "i^-»t   w» 

"Man  is  the  conscript  of  an  endless  quest, 
A  long  divine  adventtire  without  rest, 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Each  hard-earned  freedom  withers  to  a  bond; 
Freedom  forever  is  Ix-vond-    beyond." 

To  come  nearer  in  our  quest  for  freedom  and  the  realization  of 
cur  .^merican  ideals,  there  are  a  number  cf  things  to  which  vou 
and  I  can  exert  our  attentions  rip.ht  now  Let  us  vow  to  pay' no 
heed  to  the  charlatans  who  would  disrupt  our  ranks  Let  us  rele- 
gate to  Umbo  the  self-seeking  agitators  who  breed  intolerance  and 
try  to  convert  honest  religious  and  political  differences  -nto  feuds 
of  bitterness  and  hate.  Let  us  ptill  the  m.asks  off  the  self-anomted 
niesslahs  who  urge  upon  tis  untried  roncepts  of  .<;oc-ety  and  of 
government  foreign  to  our  ideals.  Let  u.';  perfect  and  strengthen 
cur  modest  defenses,  and  let  us  plu?  the  loopholes  so  that  in  case 
we  are  called  upon  to  defend  ourselves  'he  burden-:  of  w-tr  wll  fall 
equally  and  none  shall  profit.  Let  us  remove  the  slum';  wh'ch 
breed  disease  and  crime.  Let  us  strive  to  give  greater  health  and 
happiness  to  our  boys  and  our  girls,  more  opportunity  to  our  m«n 
and  our  women,  and  greater  security  to  our  aced  and'our  crippled 

A  year  from  today  we  again  will  assemble  here  in  this  ampM- 
theater,  and  our  pledges  of  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  our  fallen  corn- 
rades  once  mere  will  be  carried  to  the  homes  and  fire«;ide.  of 
America,  I  pray  to  God  that  all  wlthm  hearing  cf  mv  voice  here  in 
Arlington  and  on  the  radio  again  will  partake  in  these  sacred  cere- 
monies. Let  us  hope  that  when  another  vear  rolls  bv  wc  will  be 
able  to  say  that  not  only  have  we  tried  honestly  and  succeeded 
modestly  to  hold  high  the  torch  of  our  heroic  dead  but  that  we 
have  made  even  greater  and  more  effective  strides  m  otir  march 
toward  a  healthier,  stronger,  and  happier  America. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Business  and  the  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 


OF 

TN  THE  HOUSE 


NEW  YORK 

DF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  29  {legislative  day  of  Thursday,  November 

25). 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON 

ON  NOV 


HAMILTON  FISH.   OF  NEW   TO!lK, 
.tEMBER  24.   1937 


Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speake 
my  remarks  in  the  Recx>r^ 
Mutual  Broadcasting   Co. 
November  24,  1937,  as  foUbws 


comes 


ajid 


and 
idea 


AmericLn 


pij^i 


entirprise. 


Although  I  am  speaJung 
the    Congress.    I    believe    a 
The    Merry -go-round    Broke 
Deal  chajiged  Ita  tune  from 
Merry-go-round   Broke   Down, 
around  and  around,  and 
Like  the  merry-go-ro\ind,  witli 
painted  horses  to  &muse  the 
while  the  music  lasts,  or  ratqer 

The  trouble  today  is  that 
on  Main  Street,   is  Jittery 
and  around  by  the  New  Deal 
getting  nowhere.     We  are  Ln 
lusion    and    bewilderment 
advisers  have  the  faintest 
have  lost  all  sense  of  directiofci 
past  few  years  and  they  do 
Jectivea. 

I   am  too  good  an 
round  to  break  doun  for 
unemployment,  niisery,  and 
and  disaster  for  the  country 
minority  to  expose  the  follie^ 
the  New  Deal,  and  demand 
the  Budget  be  balanced  and 

Fifty   million   Americans 
their  families  on  private 
vicious  attacks   and   destructive 
business   to  such  an  extent 
placed  the  necessaiy  ccnfidenie 
a  serious  situation,  and  thost 
earners.     Business  is  ready 
make   profits   and   pass 
entirely  to  blame  for  the 

"Out    of   thy  own    mouth 
boasted,  "We  planned  It  this 
differently."      This    was    wher 
Birns  o-    Improvement.     He 
New  Deal  but;  now  bv  the 
the   re.«ponsibility.     This  is 
prcssion,  and  even  Charlie 
bureau  and  the  host  of 
the  international  bankers,  Wa(l 
bogeymen. 

Persistent    baiting   of 
Deal.     Collectivism:,   govei 
class  hatred  have  likewise 
our  American  Ideals  of 
Immediately. 

The  Congress  cannot  sit 
We  have   been  In   session 
■pite  of  being  called  back  bj 
elon,  on  account  of  urgent 
not  yet  been  disclosed.    The 
little  or  no  prospect  of 
out  of  the  possible  6  weeks 
In  all  probability  a  week  will 
Year,  and  a  couple  of  days 
n£te  9  more  days,  leaving  20 

The  President's  message 
prise  to  build  with   aid   of 
program  has  been  Introduced 
the  committee  in  charge  of 
mendous  Government  ballyhi 
■et  in  motion  a  private  buHdlig 
greas    adopted    the    adml 
housing  bill,  which  was 
gandlsts   as  the   solution   of 
voted  for  the  bUl,  I  never 
that  It  wotild  acccanpllsh  llttls. 


t  anight  on  the  subject  Business    ind 

nore    appropriate    subject    would    be 

Down.     It    is    about    time    the    New 

Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again  to  The 

as   the   New   Deal   goes   around    imd 

out  nowhere.     In  this  respect  it  is 

its  gaudy  and  flashy  trimmings  and 

people  and  give  them  a  good  t:me 

while  the  money  lasts. 

usiness.  not  only  in  Wall  Street   out 

dizzy  from   being  whirled   around 

merry-go-rovmd  at  Washington.  <ind 

the  midst  of  a  government  of  con- 

not    even    the    President's    clo;>est 

what  direction  we  are  going.     T.iey 

from  being  whirled  around  for  the 

not  even  now  know  their   own   ob- 


prosf er 
pre  sent 


sane 


goven  iment 


fo- 


doing 


llkev  'ise 


lii;><l 


under  leave  granted  to  ext<!nd 

I  include  my  address  over  the 

network  on  Wednesday  evening. 


to  wish  the   New   Deal   merr\'-go- 

isan   advantage,    because    it    means 

(Restitution  for  millions  of  Americf.ns, 

But.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

fallacies,  and  economic  failures   of 

that  our  house  be  put  in  order,  that 

;]iat  business-baiting  be  stopped. 

depend   for    their    living    and    that    of 

'■^ — ise.  and  the  New  Deal  has  by  its 

taxation   harassed    and    hampered 

that   fear   and   uncertainty   have   re- 

to  expand  and  employ  labor      It  is 

who  wUl  suffer  most  a^e  the  wage 

go  over   the   top,    if   permitted    to 

ity   around,   but   the   New   Dea..    is 

at  depression. 

will    I   Judge    thee."      The    President 

way.  and  don't  let  anyone  tell   you 

buf;mess    conditions    were    showing 

r  aturally   claimed   the    credit   for   the 

"he  token  and  logic  he  cannot  escape 

Roosevelt   or  Government-made   dc- 

Mlchelson  and  the  New  Deal   publicity 

cannot  shift  the  burder.  to 

Street,  economic  royaiists,  or  other 


propagandists 


business    has   flxiurished    under    the    New 

nmental  competition,   and   promotior.   of 

floitrished.  all  of  which  were  foreign  to 

All  this  must  stop,  and  !,top 


around 


hive 


for 


and  expect  a  miracle  to  happen 

10  days  without   any   program    in 

President  Roosevelt  in  special   5es- 

recesslty,  although  the  necessity  has 

spsElon  to  date  has  been  a  farce,  •v.'ith 

anything  constructive.     Ten  clays 

J  gone  with  nothing  accomplis.'ied. 

be  taken  out  from  Christmas  to  .New 

jr  Thanksgiving.     This  would  el;ml- 

eglslative  days,  excluding  Sundajs. 

erred  to  encouraging  private  enter- 

^(povemment  credit,  but  no   bulldmg 

and  no  hearings  have  been  helc.  by 

-h  legislation.     There  has  been  tre- 

BA  to  what  would  be  done  to  ]ielp 

boom.    Only  last  August  the  Ck3n- 

'n    slima -clearance    and    low-cost 

ballyhooed  by  New  Deal  propa- 

;he  housing   situation.     Although   I 

it.  and  said  so  openlj,  and  knew 


such 


10  3 


nistj  ation 


The  Wagner -Steagall  bill  merely  put  the  Government  into  build- 
in;::  hunuiri  beehives  In  big  cities  without  the  possibility  cf  private 
ov.'ncrship.  I  pointed  out  rrptatt-^dly  thnt  this  was  the  wrr^ng 
approach  to  the  probleni,  and  that  it  should  have  been  handled 
by  private  indu'^try  bucked  by  Goverr.ment  credit. 

If  the  admiu;.st.nition  is  serious  or  inteU.g'nit  enough  tf)  appre- 
ciate the  housing  needs  of  the  countr>\  which  I  doubt  from  past 
experiencps,  I  hope  It  will  stop  building  more  huf"  ap!irtm"nt 
hcuses.  I  urge  the  er»>rtion  of  IXKMOQO  small  homes  on  a  half 
acre  of  land  noi  >'.xreetiin^;  a  cost  of  15.000  apiece,  in  the  vicinity 
cf  our  larizt.^l  ceuttrs  ui  population,  by  u.se  of  Government  credit. 
Thi.s  wouM  d'.'  n:.  T  to  curb  radical l.^ni.  soc!a!l.<^m.  and  ronimun;-m 
than   anything   ei.'st>      Homeov. ners    are    nor    Communists, 

I  would  favor  .i  bond  l.s.sue  of  $5,000,000,000.  and  believe  !t 
would  be  thp  bo.st  and  safest  Inve^stment  ever  made  In  both  hu- 
manitarian welfare  and  gocid  cittzcn.'liip.  The  details  could  ca.«:ily 
be  worked  out  as  to  whom  to  entnjst  the  funds,  whether  building 
and  loan  a.s.^ociations.  .savings  banks,  building  companies,  or  other 
authcnzcc!  o.-^-ani/.atHin.-;  Thr  interest  rate  ,should  be  as  low  as 
possible — around  3  percmt  -and  for  at  least  20  years  To  save 
mterp.st  charges  It  mit'ht  be  proper  to  use  a  part  of  our  sun^Ius 
gold  now  buried  in  a  Kentucky  vault 

Great  Brit.iln  and  other  natlon.s  ruch  a."  Germany  and  Sweden, 
have  engaged  In  huge  housing  pr^Tgrams  and  we  can  learn  from 
their  experiences  We  may  have  to  loan  direct  to  building  cum- 
panie.s  It  would  be  an  ei^'sy  matter  to  arrange  to  have  all  mort- 
gages guaranteed  by  the  Pederal  Gnvernment. 

If  other  great  nations  Ciin  pull  theni.s«-lves  out  of  a  depression 
by  u.se  of  government  credit  to  build  homes  for  their  waee  earners, 
th'^n  we  can  do  It  In  the  Unit*  i  state;:  Tlie  'inie  to  tiegln  is 
at  once,  and  the  way  to  bet^in  Is  t^i  becrln 

pMur  years  ago  President  RcoN»'vent  .^tated  that  one-third  of  our 
peoDle  wer-^  Ill-housed,  and  If  that  t.«!  so  then  he  ha.'<  hern  derelict 
in  not  proposing  a  proper,  sound  and  adecjuato  hou.'iint:  bill  instead 
of  the  makeshift  that  wa.-^  enacted  into  law  nt  the  hut  ses^lcm  of 
Congrcs-;, 

The  American  people  are  looking  to  Ccngresc  for  hnmediate 
action,  to  lead  the  country  back  to  recovery  and  employment 
Will  thece  hopes  be  Justi.^.od.  and  will  Congress  do  Kjmethlng 
ror:^tr'i'~t:vp  to  help  solv"  ')-''  '-■rno'T^ir  'iMiation  restore  con- 
f.drnre.  and  bring  about  a  revival  of  hu.'-inc'^s"'  I  reluctantlv  and 
regretfully  believe  that  this  is  Just  another  mirage.  I  would  mur^i 
prefer  a  prL.>-perous  America  than  to  b^^nifit  politically  from  a 
depression,  but  there  Is  no  rea-son  or  ba.'^ls  upon  which  to  expect 
anythlHK  from  th*-  present  utt<-r!v  eoi.fu.secl  Congress  It  is  per- 
fectly obvKv.u-;  to  all  classes  cf  .\menean.-,  that  the  Congress  should 
get  on  its  hind  feet  and  legi.slat-'  away  some  of  tlic  unfair  and 
untust  tax^s  levied  on  businf^.s-s  But  will  th»-v''  No  cer+ainlv  not 
at  this  session! 

Thev  sliGuld  immediately  modify  both  the  undistributed-profits 
tax  and  capital -gains  tax,  as  a  tck^n  of  g'x^l  will  toward  bus:n"s.s 
Instead,  the  Congress  will  dawdle  alonj'  and  wa-s^e  time  and  mon«  y 
domcr  nothing.  It  Is  a  ^^ad  commentarv  on  the  CoTifTp'^s  but, 
unfortunately,  it  has  made  a  record  for  "'if^er  inrompetenrv  and 
inaction  that  has  not  been  equaled  in  the  memory  f)f  man  I: 
will  take  more  than  a  mere  rfvision  of  ta.x  laws  to  pull  the  coun- 
try cut  of  the  Roosevelt  dpprep«:;nn  Tn\  revt  !nn  !.««  ju.«;t  a  sfp 
in  the  neht  direction,  but  not  th*^  nire  rt  would  bo  a  mutako 
to  think  01"  tax  revision  as  more  than  the  whipped  cream,  for  that 
Is  all  It  would  be  and  nothing  more 

To  restore  public  confidence  ai.d  encouratre  private  enterpris-j 
to  make  profits  and  employ  labor  needs  a  different  t"  vernm.n'al 
approach  or  psycholoeiral  'attitude  It  requires  a  willingne-s  to 
help  business  instead  of  tr\-!ni:  to  wreck  our  industrial  sv&teni  bv 
vi.sionary  and  un.'^Mund  experiments,  punitive  taxation,  and  ruinous 
restrictions 

With  S:iO.OOOOOOOGO  of  socur!»v  values  on  the  stock  exchange 
wiped  out.  and  probably  an  equal  sum  in  unlisted  securit.es  we 
are  not  merely  facing  a  depression,  but  we  are  actually  in  a  de- 
pression, for  which  the  New  Deal  Is  .solely  respon.sible  There  is 
no  Thyme  or  reason  for  it.  We  have  all  the  natural  resources  and 
loyal  and  industrious  labor  that  we  hid  back  m  1929  and  after 
7  lean  years  ought  to  be  enjoying  prosperity  and  the  beginning 
of  7  fat  years,  &  ^ 

With  steel  production  at  31  perren*,  the  lowe-t  since  the  eco- 
nomic collapse  of  1932,  with  b-a.ldlng  at  a  standstill,  and  rar- 
loadmgs  decreasing  every  week,  the  administration  cannot  afford 
to  be  blind  to  facts  that  ev  ry.  ,ne  el.-.e  knows. 

The  genv'sis  and  genius  of  the  New  Deal  is  one  man  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  ha.s  s^-ized  the  controls  and  ha.s  unprecedented 
power  over  the  value  of  mr.ney.  banking,  industrv,  commerce, 
and  agriculture.  Wdl  any  ardent  or  even  fanatical  New  Dealer 
deny  that  if  Uie  country  prot^pered  that  the  New  Dtal  would  have 
been  entitled  to  the  Uon's  share  of  the  credit?  I  admit  my  own 
error,  because  I  thought  that  even  New  Deal  fallacies  and  eco- 
nomic blunders  could  not  wreck  our  country  on  account  of  Its 
great  resources  and  potential  wealth.  I  did  not  anticipate  a  de- 
pression, at  least  until  after  a  few  years  of  real  prosperity  and 
employment. 

This  depression  is  not  due  to  vears  of  prosperitv  emplovment 
and  overspeculation.  It  Ls  a  Government-made,  "or  a  Roosevelt 
depression,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  mince  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  want  to  infer  that  at  the  start,  back  in  1932  33 
that  many  much-needed  reforms  such  as  regulation  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  of   the   Securities   Exchange   were   adopteti.     I  also 
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favored    the    Home    Owners    Loan    Corporation    Act.    Farm    Loans, 
Ige  penMons.         ^  "'°''  recently.  s-Dcial  Security  and  old: 

The  duty  of  a  mdnonty  i.s  to  giv«  public  utterancPs  to  lustifl- 
able  criticism  so  that  the  people  back  home  will  know  the  facTs 
and   decide    v^hether   they   want   to    continue   to   throw   overboard 

nroflt  wh-rh\'''''"°'H  ^'"r'^  "'^  ^'''''''  mitiatlve  and  r?a.sonable 
P^:",^;,  "^^^.^  ^-^"  ""f"^^  America  the  greatest,  riche.st,  and  freest 
Na..on  in  the  world,  and  our  wage  earners  the  best  paid  best 
hcuced^  best  clothed  and  most  contented,  or  to  foUcw^the  naS 
crn  of  European  d.ctatorshms  of  either  the  left  rfr  the  rSit 
into  collectivism,  bureaucracy,  and  state  socialism.  The  Ameri- 
can people  mti.~t  dec:de  the  issue  and  let  the  ch.ps  fall  where  they 

To  sum  up,  I  submit  the  folio-ving  direct  charges,  without  men- 
tal reserv.atior  cr  eva,sion;  the  rec.rd  has  been  made,  and  c?^tSe 
lacts  speak  for  thcm.-elves: 

I  accus.^  President  Hoos-velt  with  bcinj:  resnrn<=ib'e  'c-  t^e  lo« 
cf   $.30,000.000  300   in   security   values   on   the   stock   exch^nee    a-'d 
probably  ano'her  $30.000  000,000  of  unlisted  securities  ,n  real  e=.latV 
mortg.ages,  and  so  on.  m  the  :;ust  2  months,  which 'mean^  furihe- 
unemploym.ent  and  imp  .veri.'.hmcnt  of  American  labor 

I  accuse  hini  of  aesiroymg  business  confidence  bv  repeated  at- 
tack.'^, destructive  taxation,  squandermania,  red  rape.' repri.sals  and 
by  guvernmenial  coinp.-uiion  ulth  busine.s.s 

I  accuse  hm  of  cau<ing  business  fear  and  uncertaintv  bv  met- 
ing c.ass  hatred  and  more  strikes  than  anv  adminlstrat'ion"  m  tho 
history  cf  our  country 

I  accuse  him  of  fn.-ir.g  to  control  and  ancialize  rur  entire  finan- 
cial and  economic  structure  through  bureaucratic  regimentation  at 
\Sashineton. 

I  accu.se  him  of  hamperine  and  retarding  the  natural  recoven"  c' 
the  country  th-ou£:h  half-baked  lem.-,;ation.  un.s..und  expprim.ents' 
scjuandering  >  f  the  people's  monev,  and  an  unbaiancea  Budget 

I  accuse  hi.n  of  having  lost  the  cotton  and  wheat  markets  of 
the  world,  causing  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  cf  tUTOOnooo 
the  hrst  6  months  of  this  year,  for  the  lirst  time  in  more  than  50 
\i,irs.   to   the   detriment  of  our   fanners  and   watje   earners 

I  accuse  him  Instead  of  providing  a  more  abundan.t  l.Ie  of  -^-v- 
ine  the  Ameri.- an  fX'ople  more  abund.mt  promi.ses  taxes  debts 
dencit.s.  hieh  c^st  of  living.  c!a.s,s  hatred,  collect ivusm  unemnlov-' 
n.'^nt.  and   :nip jverishm.ent. 

I  accuse  h.m  of  havlnc  no  financial  or  fiscal  policv.  except  to 
pile  d'-bt  up-n  debt,  deficit  ujx-n  d.  ficit.  and  to  borrow  billions 
upon  billions  by  iiniance  of  tax-exempt  securities,  until  th"  na- 
tional  debt    haf    reached   the  stupendous  sutn   of   $37  000  000  000 

Tli.-  pre.-ent  Ciov.rnment-made  depre.s.'-lon  permits  no  delav'  De- 
lays are  too  dmgcrrus  C- ngress  mu:t  act  at  this  session  not 
next  year,  to  restore  confidence,  stimulate  private  Inda=:-v'  and 
revive  emplo>-ment  of  American  labor 


Undistributed-Protit.s  Tax— Ta.\  Without  a  Friend 
EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

fiF    NKW  VOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   KEPRESEXTATIVES 
Monday.  Novc-nbcr  29  legislative  day  of  Thursday.  Noi-emhcr 

25  I.  1937 


RADIO  COLLOOrY  BETWEEN  HON.  WLLUAM  U    KT'sG    UNITED 
STATj^.S    SFNATOR    from    UTAH,    AND    HON     EXMNUEL    CEL 
LER,  CONC;Rfc:SSM.\N   FROM  NEV.^   YORK,   NOVEMBER   '^6     1937 


Mr,  CELLEI'c.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  rcmark.s  in  the  Record  I  include  the  folicwmg  radio  col- 
loquy between  Hon.  William  H.  King,  of  Utah,  and  Hon 
Em.-.nuel  Celler.  of  New  York: 


Tile  An'N'oun 
week  ago  the  5 
ti'-ns  in  the  m 
front  of  dl5cus^ 
rate  unc'istribu' 
ine  ctirrent  di.sc 
casting  System 
b'-rween  Hon  V 
and  Hon,  E.van- 
these  represent: 
substantial  ani' 
years  of  publii 
Utah  In  the  U 
tlnuously  in  th 
niember'of  the 
likewise,  after  : 
gress  to  repres< 
has  served   con 


'7ER.  Since  Congress  was  called  m  special  s'^ssion  a 
ubject  of  taxation  has  dominated  all  other  ques- 
Inds  of  Senat(..Ts  and  Congressmen.  In  the  fore- 
ions  on  this  subject  lias  been  the  so-called  corpo- 
;cd-profits  tax.  In  line  with  its  policv  of  prescnt- 
ussions  on  outstanding  subjects,  the  Mutual  Broad- 
this  evening  takes  pleasure  m  pre.senting  a  colloquy 
'iLLiAM  H.  King,  United  States  Senator  from  Utah, 
CTEL  Celler,  Congres.sman  from  New  York.  Both  of 
•tives  have  Introduced  bills  in  Congress  calling  for 
■ndmcnts  to  this  tax.  Senator  King,  after  many 
;  service,  was  elected  to  represent  the  State  of 
nited  States  Senate  in  1916  and  has  served  con- 
at  capacity  for  the  past  20  yerj-s.  He  is  ranking 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Congressman  Celler, 
nany  years  of  public  service,  was  elected  to  Con- 
•nt  the  Tenth  District  of  New  York  in  1922  and 
:inuously   in  that   capacity   lor   the   past    16   years. 
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l^liS^f'^.^^-  *'  ^'"^"^^^'•  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 

undistnrut^:p?ofits^ir       °'  ="^^^^^"^1^1   amendments   to.    the 
to?h"'sarSn?S^on  ""'  °^---^^-  °^  the  Congress  leads  me 

vere'm'dTh^f  f  ^"-''^  ^'^en  the  tax  was  crigmallv  presented  we 
vere  told  that  it  would  be  a  sort  of  painless  tax      Evner^nrr  h^« 

w'aTbi^rj^-^™-     ^^'  '^^^t  It  has  failed,     FraSc?v  wS    wf  need  in 

'^nn.^  «.'m  "~'"''  ^''''™  '^  taxanon  rather  than  ref^^rm  through 
taxation.     WUl  you  exnlain  this  tax    Senator''  "^-'^  i^nrougn 

faf^.!!''^°'  ^-^'^  BricSy,  corporations  are  required  to  pav  a  normal 
tax  levicQ  upon  net  m.ome  of  from  8  lo  15  percent   and  the  ^^^v 

Te^Vl'''^''''^^^"^''^^^'^  '^''-  ''  «"  -ciditicnafS  Of  f?cS  7  to  '7 
K  anro?i mated vT^^'-"''"^'  Ccrpora^ions  are  thus  coSp^llS  fo 
pa\  approximately  32  percent  as  taxes  upon  their  net  incorne  which 

rro?ts?ix  i'^f.T  ''"'  ^^^-'^f^^^^-  I^  °^^-^  -o-ds,  the  uS5??nbuted^ 
I-roftts  tax  13  a  fine  or  penalty  upon  corporations  that  dc^i-e  to  re-am 
earnmg,s  to  meet  debt  obligations  or  business  cxprnsioninsteiiS 
distributing  them,  to  their  stockholders  h^i^mi  01 

Congressman    Cflie.'^     Exactly;     the    Greater    the    proportion    of 
earnings  retained  -he  larcer  the  tax  rate  '  '  -oporiion    01 

Senator  King,  The  avowed  purocse  of  the  tax  was  to  forre  cor- 
porations,  recardlfss  of   their   needs  and   their  welfare,   v    pav    out 
their  eitrnin^s  in  dividends  upon  the  theory  that  large  st<icki  olders 
would  then  pay  income  taxes.     It  was  also  ar-ucd,  but  vr^it  ^Z 
Tte^i'T"-  ^^^^  '^^^  ^^^  ""'"^'^^  ^'^^^^  greater  revenues  to  the  Federal  ' 
Do  you  believe,  Mr   Celi.eh,  that  this  law  aclueve'^  '^e.se  nunxjses? 
Congres.-man  Celleb.  No;   as  Bobbie  Bu-ns.  the  poet,  said    ^TTie 
best   Laid  schemes  o'  mice  and   men  gar:g   lift   agiev."     Like 'many 
other  acts  designea   to  accom.plish   two  divergent   aims    it  doe==n't 
succeed  in  either.     This  act  attempts  to  reform  corporation  prac- 
tices  to   cut   down   avoidance   and    increase   Federal   revenu"  •    Ex- 
perts inform   us   that   as   a  revenue   producer,   it   has   been 'a   dis- 
appolntm.ent.     As  for  curing  tax   avoidance,  the   cure,   apparentlv 
is  worse   than   the  di..c-ase.     The   tax   does   not   applv  to  individu- 
als  or   partnerships,   and   many   corporations   are    nSw   casting   oil 
their    corporate    forms    as    a    means    of    escape.     Unincorporated 
entities  go  scot  free.     A  method  of  avoiding  the  tax  o^car^  if  un- 
necessary expenses  arc  unduly  magnified,  as  it  results  m  decreas- 
ing prcflts  for  distribution.     Another   avtnuc   cf   escape   is  iv    in- 
corporation in  foreign  countries. 

Senator  King.  This  law  ignores  and  indeed  defies  accepted  eco- 
nomic trad:iion.s  and  practices  of  setting  aside  reserves  for  raiuv 
days.  Undoubtedly  this  tax  prevents  the  buildimj  up  of  reserves 
for  rainy  days,  for  periods  of  depression,  and  to  meet  the  hazards 
incident  to  all  business  en te. -prises.  Had  it  not  been  lor  reserves 
accumulated  by  corporations,  the  depression,  serious  as  it  was 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  devastating.  The  fact  is  that 
for  the  years  1930-33,  inclusive,  corporations  sus'amed  looses  of 
more  than  $9,100,000,000,  Yet  during  this  neriod  manv  of  them 
continued  to  operate,  thus  employing  labor,  because  of  accumu- 
lated earnings,  Ihese  accumulated  earnings  saved  the  country 
from  a  more  serious  and  destructive  depres-slcn. 

Concressman  Celler.  Quite  true.  Furthermore,  the  bill.  In  the 
first  place,  restricts  the  expansion  of  business,  prevents  a  corpo- 
ration from  using  its  own  accumulated  profits,  upcn  which  It 
has  already  paid  a  tax,  to  pay  for  improvements  and  enlargements 
of  capital  assets.  This  has  a  decided  tendencv  to  stop  corporation 
growth  and  to  check  reemployment  As  vou  indicate  this  tax 
penalises  thrift  and  impairs  the  abilitv  of  corporations  to  with- 
stand depre=<--ions.  With  no  reserve,  pav  rolls  are  reduced  Pll  the 
m.ore  quickly  in  times  cf  economic  di.Ticulties  Uncnipioyment  Is 
quickened  Labor,  ordinarilv,  is  the  first  to  be  a?e<-ted  In  any 
business  decune.  This  tax  em.phasizes  the  danger  Thus  work 
and  Jobs  are  reduced.  Labor  inorrimatelv  suUers. 
Senator,  are  farm.ers  adverselv  affected"'' 

Senator  Ki.vg.  Undoubtedly  they  are.  Industrv  and  a'Tlculture 
are  so  iinked  that  injuries  to  one  st>riouslv  affects  the  othe-  If 
wages  are  reduced  in  industry,  jobs  arc  .-educed,  and  the  cemands 
for  farm  prociucts  are  also  restricted.  The  farmers  arc  concerned 
about  markets  and  must  suffer  if  thev  cannot  dispose  of  their 
ccmmodities. 

Do  you  believe  the  act  affects  all  corporations  in  the  same  waV 
Congressman  Celler.  No;  the  act  especiallv  penalizes  the  'liiall 
growing  corporations  and  the  weak  corDorations  who  are  in  debt' 
Certainly,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  older  established  cor- 
porations with  stable  earnings  will  be  less  concerned  about  plowing 
back  a  part  of  their  earnings  than  small,  crowing  corporations 
or  corporations  with  fluctuating  earnmcs.  Younp  growing  cor- 
porations rieed  large  funds  for  expansion  and  often  thev  cannot 
get    these   funds    except    by    the   rein\estment    of    their    earnings 
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The   minute   small   buslneis 
Instead  of  disbursing  then: 
It    IS   clear    that    Email    co 
Btocic    as    readily    as    can 
and  whose  securities  are  li 
assures  large,  monopolistic 
will    be   able    to    prow    to 
conipetltion.     Of  course 
the  growth  of  the  larger 
but  the  little  fellows  find 
ones. 

Senator   King.  I 
tions  should  distribute  as 
Ings.  and  that  upon  the 
own  protection  and  the 
stronger    financial    structu 
dlEtrlbuting  earnings,  thus 
cultles. 

Congressman  Cei.ler.  Tl: 
tlon  should  work  both  wi 
because  of  the  penalties  i 
proportion  of  the  earnings 
position  of  the  corporati 
sort  of  uniformity  among 
not  exist.  The  tax.  to  th€ 
therefore,  inequitable 

Senator  King.  It   is  youi* 
CTlm.inates  against  corporajti 

Congressman  CellztI 
have    been    steadily    losing 
profits   come,    they   must 
pay.   Instead,  their   debts, 
must  come  when   their 
may  force  many  into 
tax  measure  granting  rel 

Senator  King.   That   Is 
not  only  Inadequate  but 
nomlc  conditions.     The 
corporations  which  are  In 
In   receivership.     Many 
capital  from  declaring  div 
taxes  such   corporations 
the    State    laws.      An 
when  It  is  realized  tha 
not  insolvency.     Yet.  to 
must  be  both  Insolvent 
corporations   which   are 
presumably  an  attempt 
Insolvency    and    to 
never  allow  corporations 
the  tax  Is  levied  upon  such 
such  a  corporation  for  the 
should  be  apparent  to  all 

Congressman  Celxeh 
fled   In  this   connection. 
does  conflict  with  the 
criticized  because  It 
future  depressions.     Do 
corporations  to  put  aside 
be  used  as  a  reserve  for 

Senator  King.   Wealth 
savings,    yet    by   this   law 
thrift  and  conserve  eamln^i 
solved  by  saving  money 

Congressman  Celleb. 
provided  for  by  your  bill 

Senator  King.  I  opposed 
that  ic  would  prove  harm 
January  last  I  offered  S 
tributed-profits  bill.     One 
pcrations  should  receive 
the  taxable  year  in  the 
within  the  taxable  year 
vldes  for  credits  of  the 
taxable  year  for  the 
and  for  the  purchase  and 
chlnery.  and  for  the 
productive  facilities   ( 
ment  and  development  of 
no  deduction  or  allowance 
in  computing  net  Income. 
Bhall  apply  to  income 

Congressman  Celler.  I 
In  my  bill,  known  as  H.  R 
and  In  addition  thereto  a 
of  the  adjusted  net  Incorte 
eluded  a  provision  wherel  )y 
25  percent  of  its  adjusteq 
the  close  of  the  taxable 

Senator  Ktng.  I  believe 
The  latter  amendment  haj 
humane  provision,  since  It 
able  time  to  prepare  their 
clal   and  cash   positions 
tribute  all   dividends 
receive  any  credit  for  thesfe 


uses   Its   earnings   for   future   frrowth 

the  penalty  ta.x  applie.s.     Rart!ierinore, 

^porations    cannot   float    tx;rids    or    issue 

la'-ge    corporations    that    have    u    name 

ted  on  the  stccic  market.     In  a  way.  It 

concerns  that  no  potential  competitors 

a    point    where    they    v.ill    offer    serious 

tax  as  it  now  stands  tends  to  check 

corporations  as  well  as  the  small   ones. 

it  much   harder  to   bear   than   the   big 


underhand    it    is   claimed   that   ?ome    corpora- 
dividends  a  larger  share  of  their  earn- 
other  hand   many  corporations  for  their 
of  their  stockholders  should  build 
es   by    increasing    their   re.scrves    before 
guarding  against  future  business  d. Sc- 


at's the  rub.     The  Gcvemmer.t   rcgtila- 

ys.  but.   unfortunately,   under   this   law, 

iivolvcd,  dividends  equal  to  a  verv   lar^e 

will  be  paid,  regardless  of  the  financial 

In  other  words,   this   tax   as.sumes   a 

all  corporations,  a  uniformity  that  does 

extent  that  it  presumes  uniformity,  is. 
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contention  that  the  present  law  dis- 

ons  with  debts? 

it  certainly  does.     Many  corporations 

money.     They    have    many    debts.     If 

distribute   them    as   dividends      If    they 

they   incur   this   tax   liability.     The   dav 

ci editors  will  demand   payment   and    this 

bankruptcy.     There  are  no  provisions  in  the 

In  such  cases. 

:rue.     The   present   relief   provisions  are 

they  utterly  fail   to   meet   exi.?ting  eco- 

exempts    ( 1 )    the  payment  of   tax   by 

bankruptcy  and    (2)    are   insolvent   and 

forbid   corporations   with    impaired 

dends,  and  yet  the  Federal  Government 

the   privilege,   nay.   duty,   of   obeying 

absiirdlty    of    the    relief    provisions    appears 

corporations  may  be  in  receivership  but 

exempt  from  the  tax.  the  corporation 

in  receivership.    In  the  case  cf  solvent 

the    hands   of   the    receivers,    thore    is 

made  to  keep  the  corporation  from 

en    its    finances.      The    courts    would 

this  position  to  declare  dividends,  yet 

corporations.     The  absxirdity  of  taxing 

privilege  of  Living  up  to  a  court  order 


Urpoubtedly  the  law  will  have  to  be  modl- 

nce   it   does   appear   that   at    present   it 

laws.     The  present  law  has  also  been 

a  much-needed  cu.==liicn  in  times  cf 

l)elieve  that  it  is  desirable  to  permit 

part  of  their  earnings  la  good  years  to 

years? 

the   result   of   thrift    accompanied    by 
we    are    penalizing    those    who    practice 
s.     Our  present  problem  will  largely  be 
capital  during  good  times. 

you  summarize  the  amendments 


Su  ppose 


9  79, 


di  «:harge 
for 
svim 


the  undistributed-profits  bill,  believing 
ul  to  business  and  to  the  countn,-.     In 
providing  amendments  to  the  und.s- 
of  the  amendments  provided  that  eor- 
c^edits  equal  to  all  amounts  paid  within 
of  debts  or  irrevocably  set  aside 
the  dLscharge  of  debts.     It  al.so  pro- 
of the  amounts  paid  out  during  the 
ion  or  Improvements  of  real  property. 
the  installation  of  equipment  and  ina- 
on  or  replacement  of  plant  or  other 
amounts  paid  out  for   the  equip- 
mlnlng  properties)    to  the   extent  that 
Is  or  has  been  made  for  such  amounts 
It  also  provides  that  these  amendments 
the  taxable  year  1937. 
\  hlnk  those  previsions  &re  excellent,  but 
7550,  I  have  suggested  the  same  changes 
general  credit  not  to  exceed  30  percent 
of  the  corporation.     I   have  also   in- 
a   corporation   may   distribute   up   to 
net  income  within  90  days  following 
yebj. 

those  addltior^  are  entirely  reasonable. 
been  called  by  many  accountants  the 
wotild  allow  the  corporation  a  reason- 
statements  and  to  appraise  their  finan- 
The  present   law   requires   them   to   dis- 
befoTe   the   end   of  the   year   if   they   are   to 
dividends. 


inchiding 


during 


Obviously,  this  Is  almofit  lmF>nK.';tblp,  unless  corporation  of- 
ficial.-, report  to  gu-'^sswork,  which  ha.s  no  place  in  determining  tax 
reapon-ibi'.ity  I  firmly  believe  the  pas.sage  of  these  bills  by 
Congres.-^  would  net  only  check  the  present  biLsiness  recession,  but 
would  lay  the  foundation  for  a  sound  business  revival.  The  adop- 
tion of  these  measures  by  Congre5s  would  enable  corporations  to 
replace  outv.'orn  machinery  and  buildings  without  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  money  since  this  process  entails  an  extra  cost  which 
these  bills  save  to  t!ie  manufacturer, 

Ccngres.sman  Cei.ler  Our  President  recently  called  attention  to 
the  hig  m  the  durable-goods  and  heavy-industries  groups,  and 
urged  the  development  of  a  large-scale  housing  program  as  a 
means  to  stimula'e  buslne.ss  recovery.  The  President  expre^r,ed 
th*^  thought  that  hotu^inii  construction  wa.s  dormant  becnu.se  we 
had  not  applied  to  that  field  the  American  principle  of  mass  pro- 
duction. In  my  opinion,  the  principal  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
provisions  of  the  vindi.-^tributed-prorits  tax  which  will  not  permit 
the  use  of  dormant  capital   for  tliis   or  other  expansion  purno.'^es. 

Senator  King  Corporations  must  be  encouraged  to  take  up  the 
slack  broi-fe'h:  about  by  the  lei>.s(  ned  spending  of  the  Government, 
and  corporations  must  be  given  f.iir  treatment  in  any  propo.sed 
tax  revisi.  n,  so  that  they  may  be  pemiitted  to  operate  without 
being  shackk'd  by  the  Government  This  treatment  must  be  fair 
to  ail  corporations  and  should  be  extended  to  them  alike,  regard- 
less of  size  or  other  factors. 

Congressman  Celijir.  Just  one  thing  more.  Senator  Do  you 
believe  Ccngress  should  take  action  on  these  mea-sure.^  during 
this  special  sejisicn  ■> 

Senator  Kinc.  Indeed  I  do  Personally  I  should  like  to  see  the 
undistr.butcd-profits  law  repealed  but  if  this  is  net  done  then  I 
t;;:r.k  th*^  most  ron--truct:'.e  thing  that  Congress  could  do  to 
restore  waning  confld'^nr^  and  to  extend  the  palnj?  in  the  business 
world  tliat  have  been  r.tatained  during  the  pa.st  two  vears,  wo«!c!  be 
for  the  Contrre.ss  to  pa.-j;  the^se  bills  at  this  special  .session,  thus 
applying  the  remedy  to  tax  return.s  for  the  current  year,  and  not 
wait  for  the  regular  session  beginning  en  January  first  next. 
Much  depends,  however  en  how  many  of  the  radio  audience 
express  their  wlsh<\s  and  tell  thflr  Senators  and  Congressmen 
whe.her   or  not  they   want  them   to  pa.ss  these   bil.s   now. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  cf  Mas.^achuren?,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  the 
foUowmg: 

The  undistributed-profits  tax  is  one  of  the  most  un.'^otmd  and 
Injurious  pieces  of  legislation  which  the  New  l>?al  administra- 
tion h:is  yet  put  upon  the  statute  books.  It  ouuht  to  be  im- 
mediately repealed.  Modification  is  not  enough.  When  a  thing 
is  \vTong  m  principle,  as  in  the  case  of  this  alleged  taxing  meas- 
ure, no  compromise  is  possible 

E\-ery  once  In  a  while  public  sentiment  on  .some  Imponant 
Issue  crystallizes  so  fast  and  beeom-s  stj  overwhelmlnT  as  to  de- 
mand prompt  consideration.  Such  a  situation  has  been  develop- 
ing for  the  pm^t  few  weeks  in  regard  to  the  undistributed-profits 
tax.  I  have  never  seen  public  opinion  so  rapidly  aroused  or  so 
In-en.se  a-s  the  present  feeling  with  respect  to  this  measure.  Tax 
lav.-s  are  the  source  of  much  difference  of  opinion  among  law%-ers, 
econcmlst.=;.  and  the  cnurt.s,  but  here  is  a  ca.se  where  practical'.? 
all  workms:  men  and  all  small  corporations  realize  that  they 
have  been  injuriously  afTeeted  by  the  imposition  of  this  tndefen.sl- 
ble  levy,  Tiday  the  country  is  unit^ed  in  its  demand  for  the 
complete  repeal  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax. 

To  those  who  ar"  unfamiliar  with  the  complexities  nf  our 
Federal  revenue  laws,  let  me  say  that  the  measure  to  which  I 
refer  is  another  impracticable  New  Deal  experiment  under  which 
business  is  taxed,  not  Ufv-n  earnings  but  upon  savings.  The 
tax,  which  is  really  a  penalty,  is  imposed  In  addition  to  the  regular 
corporate  income  tax,  and  applies,  at  graduated  rates  running 
up  to  27  percent,  to  thft  portion  of  a  corporation's  current  earn- 
ings which  are  not  distributed  to  the  stochholders  In  the  form 
of  dividends. 

No  allowance  whate'.nr  Is  mad«  for  the  fact  that  a  corporation— 
for  one  reas'-n  or  another — m.ay  not  d' sire  or  be  in  a  position  to 
dLstribute  It.s  eamin'~s  after  payment  of  the  Income  tax.  It  may 
have  to  use  them  for  the  payment  of  debts,  but  if  It  does  so  It 
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becomes  sutject  to  the  heavy  penalty  tax  on  undistributed  earn- 
ings. It  may  have  to  restore  its  capital  structure  as  a  result' of 
a  series  of  lasses  during  the  depression  vears.  Again  the  penalty 
tax  would  ajjply  to  the  earnings  used  for  that  purpose  The  same 
thing  would  be  true  if  the  companv  used  its  tax-paid  oarn"^^s 
to  build  up  a  reser;-e  for  a  rainy  day.  The  penalty  tax  likewise 
attaches  to  (  arnmgs  used  for  new  plant  facilities  or  the  rehab'lta- 
tion   or  mcdemizfition   of   existing   facilities. 

Perhaps  the  most  outrageous  application  of  the  penally  tax  is  to 
corporations  which  are  insolvent,  and  which,  under  the  laws  of 
many  States  are  restricted  und.-r  penalty  of  fine  and  impn.sonment 
from  paying  out  dividends.  They  are  penalized  bv  the  Federal 
law  for  obeyine;  the  State  law. 

The  avow(d  purpose  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax  &'^cc-QVr.<y 
to  its  spon.scrs.  was  to  force  the  distribution  of  corporate  carnines 
to  the  stockholders.  Keep  In  mind  that  corporations  stjn  had  to 
pay  the  regular  income  tax.  Yet  after  havmsj  done  this  thev  are 
not  free  to  use  their  tax-paid  earnings  as  pcx-d  bu.'-ness  judL-V.---»- 
micht  dictate.  The  Federal  Government  stens  m  with  tbi<^ 'pen- 
alty tax  on  undistributed  profits  and  att<>mpts  to  tell  t'lem  Vow 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  business  shall  be  run 

Even  if  it  were  desirable  that  all  corporate  earnings  be  cur- 
rently distributed.  In  order  that  the  Government  might  get  addi- 
tional revenue  from  those  to  whom  the  corporate  dividends  would 
be  paid,  a  .mil  greater  benefit  would  accrue,  m  mv  opinion  bv 
permitting  business  concerns  to  use  these  earnintrs,  after  payment 
of  ti-ie  regtilar  corporate  Income  tax.  for  purposes  of  expansion  and 
rehabilitation.  The  money  would  then  be  put  directly  into  the 
channels  of  trade  and  Industry,  giving  emplo\'ment  to  the  id^e 
and  creating  an  Increased  market  for  goods  and  services  partlcvi- 
l.irly  in  the  heavy  industries  where  most  of  the  lag  now  exists 

When  the  undistributed-profits  tax  was  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress la-n  year.  I  Joined  with  my  Republican  colleagues  on  the 
Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  filing  a  dissenting  report 
expressing  our  vehement  opposition  to  the  measure.  When  the 
bi  1  was  befDre  the  House,  the  Republican  membership  voted 
solidly  against  Its  passage.  But,  of  course,  the  huge  Democratic 
majority- «ulxservient  as  usual  to  the  wishes  of  the  White  House- 
enacted  the  bill  into  law  despite  Its  obvious  defects  The  re- 
.sponsibility  for  the  measure  and  the  damaging  effect  It  has  had 
upon  the  co-intry  lies  entirely  upon  their  shoulders  To  use  a 
common  expression.  It  Is  their  baby,  not  ours. 

I^t  me  Just  refer  to  some  of  the  objections  which  the  Repub- 

!'k""km]T^"  °^  ^^^  ^°^^  ^''^y^  ^"'^  ^^^^^  Committee  made  to 
the  bil  la.st  year.  After  asserting  that  the  bill  was  unsound  In 
principle  and  expressing  the  opinion-  -since  confirmed— that  it 
would  undermine  btisiness  stability,  we  listed  14  very  definite  criti- 
cism^.    For  example: 

We  said  that  the  undistributed -profits  tax  con.nituted  a  dire-t 
in'rT^u  \?/^^^'■"^'^  Of  business,  employment,  and  investment..^ 
and  it  has.  Fhe  present  "Roosevelt  slump"  is  lanrelv  due  to  the 
hl-effects  of  this  inlquitom  tax.  Busineis  is  jittery  unemplov! 
ment  Ls  again  on  the  increa.se,  and  investors  have  loA  heavilv  and 
are  unwilling  to  take  a  chance  on  the  future.  Securities -h-.P 
declined  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  billion.^  in  value 

We  said  that  the  undistributed-profits  tax  would  discoura^-e 
business  rehabilitation  and  expansion,  and  have  a  retard mc  Sert 
1  nn^  '7Tv-  """"^  ^':^^Ployment-and  it  h.o.^-.  Millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  would  have  been  spent  on  new-plant  facilities- 
r-w  machinery,  new  equipment-^and  upon  the  rehabiMtaticn  rnd 
moderni..ation  of  existing  facilities,  except  for  this  pen^ty  t  x 
Sd  'h^'l  ^^P^"^'^'^^^«  Thousands  upon  thou.^and.s  of'  jobs 
would  have  been  created,  both  directly  and  indrectlv  Thus 
labor.  Which  would  be  the  chief  benrficiirv  .f  .uch  exr^^^ditu^es 
has  a  Just  grievance  againrt  this  repressive" mex^ure    ^-^^-"''"■^'"' 

n.^crKf^'"^  ^^""^  ^^''  undistributed-profits  t.ax  would  dl.scourage  and 
possibly  prevent  the  accumulation  of  needful  reserves  rnd^t  hL 
Reserves  are  the  life-insurance  policies  of  busmes.s  '  During  S 
e^.hf/f'r".°^  ^"'J'^'"'^  concerns  in  thou.sands  of  insta  ces  wer' 
enabled  to  keep  their  doors  open  and  meet  their  pay  rolls  onlv 
because  they  had  set  aside  a  reserve  in  good  times  which  thev  Diud 
ifsuV;  'V'""'  °'  526,000.000.000.  Think  what  wUl  h.^ppen  if 
reserves  '''''"  ''"°'^"  ^^'P''"^^°'^   ^"^'^^'y   ^-tripped   cf   its 

rr^'th^"'^'!  that  the  undistributed-profits  tax  would  hamper  the 
growth  of  small  corporations,  imi^ede  the  development  cf  new 
em   .pnses.   and   foster  monopoly,   and   It   has.     Business   concerns 

.dinari  y  expand  by  "plowing  back"  their  earnings  Instead  of 
nlr!  ,  '^  ^^^°^-  "^^  undistributed-profits  tax  imposes  a  heavy 
penalty  on  earnings  used  for  this  purpose.  As  a  consequence  the 
tax  tends  to  freeze  business  concerns  at  their  present  size  thus 
p.eventing  small  corporations  from  ever  becoming  competitors  of 
the  larger  ccmpaniea. 

We  said  that  the  undistributed-profits  tax  would  cnicifv  flnan- 
CiaJiy  weak  enterprises  while  permitting  the  strong  to  minimize 
then-  t.ax  burden,  and  it  has.  The  large  corpo.-ations  which  have 
aof  quale  reserves  can  afford  to  distribute  their  entire  current 
cii..'-ning".  and  thereby  avoid  the  penalty  tax.  Small  corporations 
sruL'glmg  to  keep  their  head  above  water,  must  retain  their  earn- 
hics  and  pay  the  penalty  tax. 

We  said  that  the  undistributcd-prcfits  tax  put  a  penalty  on 
prudence  and  a  bounty  en  improvidence  and  constituted  an 
unwholesome  interference  with  the  exerci.se  of  sound  Judgment  in 
the  management  of  business,  and  it  has.  It  offers  a  bounty  of 
ta.x  exemption  to  cori)orations  which  throw  prudence  to  the  winds 
and  pursue  a  loose  fiscal  policy  while  imposing  the  tax  on  corpora- 
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fmeJfeTence'i^trb'uSe^s'^^"'^^  '''^'''.      Thl.  kind  of  Government 

daiSer'.us  ^usine-ss   is   not    only   obnoxloUB  but   downright 

P^icSfbi^denlS'w;;'^^;?;^^^^!^^^;^^^!:  ^-   --^^   -PP--   cor- 
..    r,.  „^-,.     '^'^^■\-^  «iwi  Ul  Oi — and  It  has      A  measure  which  rmt« 

UiSe    the  'aw  "^r^T^;^   ""''   ''°   ^^""^   ^"   ^"^   tax   s^mct^x^? 
Wor^e.  throf^nalt^    .^'^^''^  ^  corporation  has  to  meet,  the  higher 

.:i^p^/?aL;!:^^?i?s-----,^^ 

iSJiSS^;^^^  - -^--Srisrci;^.;^;^^^^  ^ 

equitable  rule.  It  is  bas.d  not  on  a'bility  fo^.^^bu^o,  Sbilifv 
It  fails  heav.est  on  the  .email,  stnae-lmg  corporation  a^d  dor^n^^^ 
apply  at  all  to  the  large  v.eii-to-do  company^  wSchd^s  noTn?^ 

to  retain  any  of  Its  cuirent  earnings 

We  .^aid  that  the  undistributed-profits  tax  would  be  unequal  -aid 
discriminatory  in  its  operation-^  and  it  ha.s.  tv^-o  compa^  ks  wuh 
he  same  income  will  pay  diffe.^ent  penalty  tax.-s.  d^'pt  rd  re  ur^S 
their  respect.ve  ability  to  distribute  their  -current  t aSi  ngs  '  L'ke° 
uise.  a  company  with  a  .small  income  may  pay  more  ^  thTn  a 
company  with  a  much  larger  income.  Thus  the  tS  S^^fes  to 
give_  one  company  a  competitive  advantage  over  anoufer 

V^e  .said  that  the  undistributed -profits  tax  would  be  disappomtine 
as  a  revenue  measure-and  it  has.  But  this  is  not  surpri'^ir?  w'  I 
we  consider  that  it  is  pnmanlv  a  regulatory  statute  ^ 

nie  defects  in  the  undistributed -profit^  tax  to' which  I  h-^yp 
referred  deal  for  the  most  part  with  general  principles  leaver  ,- 
Tl'?nTi      '^'    '^^^'   ^^^^^^^^^^'^   difficulties    to    which    it    Las 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  experience  under  the  undlstrlbut^ 
?on^es^^'fh;,r°"P^^'^^^  Vindicates  the  RepublicL^?M^mi''i^'T^ 
me  JI^^?  s'?h  H°PP°tL'"'^  "^  '^'  enactment  of  this  ill-conceived 
fi.H  H    Such  being  the  case,  we  of  the  minority  party  ar^  lust'l- 

fied  in  demanding  its  complete  repeal,  rather  than  any  halft-av 
Tff  '''.^'  clu^tion  of  modification.  It  is  abSuteK^Tong  tj 
start  with,  and  no  amount  of  modification  will  make't  ncht  or 
acceptable.     In  this  respect  it  very  much  resembles  a  bad  egg^ 

the  H^^nlf  f^  "^^  '^'f  ^^  ^  conference  of  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  held  only  this  week,  a  re.solution  was 

Xal"^?"^!'"  -^^"P"^  '""^"^^^  ^^^  immediate  and  l^conSnoI^ 
repeal  of  the  law,  retroactive  to  January  1  of  this  year 

^JLt^^''°'^'T^^.^°  ^  ^^^^  ^  "^^^^  °^  our 'Democratic  col- 
n^^i  I-  h''!  ^\  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^^''  "^''^^^  '^  enacting  the  measure 
Ibl  P  '  -  V  °^  c°^'"se'  they  stiU  will  not  publicly  admit  it.  Even 
the  President  and  his  Secretary-  of  the  Tre^ury  have  conceded  the 
r^f^^^r' J^""  revision  of  the  law.  The  wilhn^e^  of  the  Dem'o- 
cra tic  leaders  to  do  this,  however.  Is  simply  the  result  of  the  storm 
of  pub.ic  protest.  But  in  order  to  .save  the  adminibt.-ation-s  face 
and  so  as  not  to  be  put  in  the  posaion  of  corJessmg  their  error" 
they  still  insist  on  retention  of  the  principle  of  the  vldistributed-^ 
profit.s  tax  m  some  degree. 

The  undistnbuted-prufitj:  tiix  is  a  classic  ex.^mple  of  what  hap- 
pens when  the  Government  tries  to  use  Its  taxing  powe'  fS- 
purpo..es  other  than  the  ra.^ng  of  revenue.  I  believe  there  c^n  be 
no  question  but  what  the  repeal  of  this  law.  immediately  and 
unconditionally,  would  be  one  of  the  most  helpful  steps'  that 
congress  could  take  toward  business  recovery  and  the  resto-at 'on 
cf  confidence.  It  would  have  very  much  the  .same  result  as  did 
the  invalidation  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  which  marked  the  begmn-ng  of 
the  recovery  that  had  been  achieved  up  to  the  time  of  -he  p-esen- 
slump.  The  undistnbuted-prcfits  tax  has  had  the  same  depressiiig 
influence  on  business  as  that  act.  perhaps  even  m  a  more  marked 
c.cgree.  It  has  held  btisiness  back.  It  has  hamstrung  the  lit'tie 
fc.ow.  It  has  not  only  destroyed  the  opportunity  for  increased 
en-.ployment,  but  actu.a!iy  caused  more  unemploynient  A  gigantic 
reservoir  of  business  spending  will  be  released'  when  the  undis- 
tributed-proiits  tax  dam  has  been  bhisted  awav.  Tlie  Government 
will  benefit  by  increased  revenues  from  business  income  Wage 
earners  will  benefit  by  as.sured  em.plovment.  The  unemployed  will 
benefit  by  the  creation  of  new  jobs.  Investors  will  benefit'  by  the 
strengthening  of  the  financial  structure  of  business. 

Nothing  but  good  will  flow  from  the  repeal  of  th's  v'c^o-'s 
measure.  Nothing  but  bad  will  result  from  its  continuance  cvt-u 
though  it  be  drastically  amended.  It  constitutes  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  economic  stability  of  the  Nation,  and  will  likely 
p.-ccipitate.  if  retained,  a  business  collapse  which  may  reach  even 
greater  depths  than  the  depression  from  which  we'  were  lately 
emerging.  The  present  downwa.'d  spiral  has  fortunately  awakened 
the  country  to  the  need  for  the  repeal  of  the  undistributed-profits 
tax   before  It  Is  too  late. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  I  have  referred  to  the  Inte'-e'^t 
cf  the  worklngman  in  tlie  repeal  of  this  law.  While  the  tax  does 
not  directly  affect  him,  he  has  a  vital  interest  m  its  effect  on  his 
present  or  prospective  employer.  He  is  interested  m  the  security 
of  his  Job  in  times  of  stress,  .-.nd  unless  hLs  employer  is  permitted 
to  build  up  reserves  in  pood  times  he  will  have  'nothing  out  of 
which  to  pay  wages  when  times  are  bad  The  m.an  who  is  with- 
out a.  Job  Is  interested  in  securing  work  in  order  that  he  may 
provide  a  decent  living  for  himself  and  his  family,  but  unless 
business  and  industry  are  pc.'-mitted  to  use  their  earnin^-s  for  pur- 
poses of  expan-sion.  very  little  expansion  will  occur  because  at 
present  there  Is  no  other  way  for  most  business  concerns  to  get 
the  money  for  that  purpose. 

My  chief  Interest  in  the  repeal  of  the  undistributed -p'-o':;?  -a^c 
lies  in  the  beneficcn'  effect  It  will  have  upon  the  workmgman  and 
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the  small -bustoeSB  man 
a  larger  proportion  of 
than  my  own.     These 
workers,  who  In  tarn 
farms.     It  Is  the  worker; 
been   particularly   hard 
It   Is  for  their 
that  I  hope  to  see  it 

I  thank  the  Columbia 
Ing  me  the  opportunity 
upon  this  important 
the  immediate  consi 
tributed -profits  tax  can 


Eiiall 


cone 


I  suppose  no  section  of  the  rountr:,-  has 

business  and  manufacturing  couccrus 

^cerns  give  employment  to  thousands  of 

furnish   a  market  for  the  products  ol   our 

and  the  small  business  concerns  who  have 

hit   by   the  undistributed-profits   tax.   and 

the  beneflt  of  the  Nation  at  lare;e — 

repealed  at  the  present  session  cf  Congres.s. 

Broadcasting  c3o    for  its  courtesy  in  grauit- 

to  speak  over  its  coast-to-coast  facilities 

subject,  which  in  my  opinion  should  receive 

iderfetion  of   the  Contjrtss  so  that  the   undis- 

be  repealed — now. 


beneflt— and 


Congrressman  Cellar 
Drug  Association 
to  Consumer 


EXTENlSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EJMANUEL  CELLER 


IN  THE 
Monday,  November  29 


OF  NEW  YORK 

HOirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(legislative  day  of  Thursday.  Noveviher 
25).  1937  I 


Mr.  CELLER.     Mr. 
tend  my  remarks  in 


Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tihe  Record,  I  include  the  following: 


to 


Ti 


ne 


not 


Calling  to  the  Federal 
forts  by  drug  retailers 
certain    magazine 
Kmajtcjil  Czllzx,  of  Ne 
Ayres,  to  Investigate, 
sldered  the  allegations 
apparently  Involved  an 
nels  of  information. 

Ckangressman  Ceuler 
with  the  names  of  the 
magazine  wholesalers 
then  proceeded  to  name 
alleged  to  have  been  paic 
manufacturer. 

He  requested  the 
tailers  were  fearful  of  t 
The  Congressman  stated 
produced  In  the  maga^I 
wholesale  newsdealers  tc 
national  organization  an 
laws  and  the  national 
ment  which  the  Presidenit 
mer  after  it  had  gone 
on  an  appropriation  bin 

The  Congressman 
had  paid  the  check  aft 
irate  dealers  who  did 

He  therefore  wanted 
any  connection  betveen 
ance  of  the  check,   and 
containing  a  photograph 

The  New  York  Congres^ 
Into  allegations  that 
by  camouflage.     He  told 
the   coast   druggists 
turers  who  have  fixed 
gists    collectively.      We 
methods  might  spread 

Congressman  Cellxh 
of  his  action,  that  it  wai 
end  It  is  the  small   mai. 
exploitation  of  the 

"I    have   long    stood," 
stand,  for  protecting  the 
tory  practices.     I  go  fur 
merchants'  gross  profits 
minimum  wage  and 
•uch  protections,  and    _ 
for  liberal   expenditures 
operative  knowledge  and 
to  do  business  more 
chant  should  have 
and-cents  way  as  that 

"Given    such    assistance 
stand  on  his  own  feet 
prop  In  the  shape  of 
The  American  merchant 
given  an  even  break,  but 
that  amounts  to  a  levy 
nor  to  the  consumer.    He 


STATEMrWT 

Trade  Commission's  attention  alles:ed  ef- 

force  wholesale  newsdealers  to  withdraw 

articles    addressed    to    consumers.    Congressman 

York,   asked   its  chairman,   Judge  W    A. 

e  New  York  Congressman  stated  he  con- 

r?ported.to  him  as  'sinister,"  because  they 

ttempt  to  actually  censor  consumer  chan- 


thie 


California 


dLstiibut 
resale 


Ink) 
81  ated 


consu:  ner 


rental 
rea*  :h 


effe  ;ti 
assista  ace 
m£de 
ncc, 
an  1 
lav's 
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Battles  for  Consumer — Charges 
With  Suppressing  Facts  Helpful 


ofered  to  supply  the  Commi.=s:on  on  request 

State  drug  trade  organizations  and  of  t.he 

wt  Ich  have  been  complained  of  to  him      He 

names  in  connection  with  a  $25  000  check 

Into  a  retailers'  lobby  fund  by  a  national 

Comiiiisslon  to  ascertain  whether  or  no*  the  rp- 
r  reproduction  of  th;=  check  for  ?25,0on. 
it  was  alleged  to  him  that  this  check,  re- 
he  said  he  had  been  told  they  asked  tlie 
recall,  had  been  cashed  by  the  retailers' 
used  to  lobby  for  S«-ate  price  maintenance 
Mlller-Tydtngs   price   maintenance   amend- 
signed  with  distinct  hesitation  la^t  sum- 
tltrough  the  Senate  as  a  last-minute  rider 


asser  ;ed 


that  a  nationally  known  manufacturer 

undergoing  a   boycott   at   the  hands   of 

consider  his  retail   prices  high  enough. 

!  Commission  to   find   out   if^  there   was 

this  reported   boycotting,  the  later   is.<5u- 

the   alleged   withdrawal   of   the   magazine 

of  the  check. 

iman  also  asked  the  Com.mlsslon  to  check 

'ornia  druggists  were  practicing  a  boycott 

the   Commi-sslcn   he   had   been   informed 

"    te   window  placards   listing   manufac- 

prices  in  consultation  with  the  druK- 

vrote    the    Commission    he    feared    sucli 

"  Interstate  commerce. 

to  the  Commission,  in  explanation 
"based  entirely  on  a  belief  that  in  the 
who   will   be   most   directly   harmed   by 
er  through  price-Qxlng  coercions." 
the    Congressman    continued,    "and    now 
small  m.erchant  from  unfair  and  preda- 
her.  and  stand  for  protecting  the  small 
^  even  an  extent  sufficient  to  cover  known 
expenditures.     And  gcdng  still  beyond 
ing  far  deeper  than  they  reach,  I  stand 
for  providing   the  small   merchant    with 
buying  facilities  which  wiU  enable  him 
■*ively.     I  firmly  believe  the  small  mer- 
'-^  as  practical  and  as  useful  In  a  dollars- 
available  to  the  farmers, 
the    average    American    merchant    can 
meet  competition  without  asking  for  a 
levying  on  consumers  for  his  beneflt 
Is  amply  able  to  take  care  of  himself  if 
I    a  break  in  the  shape  of  price  controls 
i>n  the  consumer  Is  neither  fair  to   him 
will  only  benefit  in  the  end  from  a  break 


wliicii  enables  him  to  serve  the  consrmier  effectively;  he  can 
cnly  ultini.tt<-ly  suJicr  from  a  break  which  necessitates  "dlsservtri* 
to   the   r-cnsun.er  " 

The  New  York  C'lngressman  seated  hr  believed  the  Commission 
could  secure  the  Informiitlon  he  desires  while  m.aklng  the  hi^-h 
ca-^t  of  living  and  monopoly  investigation  which  the  President 
recently  requested  it  to  undertake. 

"My  letter  of  March  second,  a5  a  matter  of  fart  "  he  UTote  the 
Commission,  "requested,  in  spe^iflr  tcniiB  involving  a  eper^nr  in 
dustry.  exactly  what  the  President  new  re'-jue'^ts  for  a!l  f-eld'-  aid 
It  is  my  hope  that  in  supplying  the  President  with  the  Informat  n 
he  requests  you  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  add'tion  d 
expen:,e,  obtain  the  Information  for  which  I  have  aiked" 

IXTTEE 

NovTMBia  29.  1937. 

Hon.  V\    A    .Atrf-s. 

Chai-ma-i^  F''r:.'Tal  Trad^  Commisrion.  Wchingtrm.  D  C 
My  Dr.fT  Chmr.man  AvEr-:s  I  mu.«t  a^ram  dirfx-*  \  ■ur'a*tPi,-ion  to 
the  activities  of  the  Natlona!  Association  of  R^^rail  Uru^^'l-ts  T>us 
Is  thp  same  organization  whost-  activities  I  ff>lt  constrained  to  ('all 
to  your  atU'ntion  last  Augu.sr.  in  connection  with  its  plans  as  th.  r- 
anncunred.  for  aiding  manufacturers  in  fixing  rpt^ale  prices'  for 
their  pr^xlurt^  while  offinally  committed  to  uniftin-  man  -aired 
prices  as.nirii'.g-  drui.-  stores  a  protit  of  at  lea.n  50  pTcnt  on  co-t 
It  has  c.^trn.Mbiy  at  ipa.-^t  retroat.  d  from  Its  le^-.'^lativf  obleciiv,-:3 
aftrr  attempt). M?  to  put  them  immediately  into  force  after  Da.^sace 
of  '.h*'  Millfr-Tyd.ntrs  amonrimr;.t  had  Ixrn  obiainrd  under  pVe.'^ure 
frcim  :t5  members  and  thf  mf-mbers  of  othrr  as.sociations  Interested 
in  tixlnc  profit-s  under  cover  of  entirely  legitimate  motives  for  curb- 
ing predarory  loss-leader  selling 

I  hope  that  the  attention  which  I  called  to  the  plan  this  organi- 
zation had  embarked  upon  led  to  this  chanee  of  front  for  these 
plans  were  obviou-ly  lmpnp<'r  and.  if  persl.'ited  In.  could  oilv  have 
led  to  con.siderable  fmbiirriu^'iment  for  those  Involved  which  in 
turn,  would  have  rl-alt  a  serious  blow  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
sm.all  merchant  and  any  sincere  effort  to  protect  him  from  impair 
or  prf'd.itorv-  trade  practices 

As  you  know,  this  particular  a.<5«;orlat!on  has  for  years  stood  and 
still  stands,  under  the  shadow  of  a  Ped^ral  Injunction  against  price- 
fi.xing  activities.  Despite  thi.-;.  thp  aasociation  officially  on  Novem- 
ber 10  to  12  a  year  ago.  through  li.s  executive  committee  meetln" 
at  the  Sherman  Hotel  In  Chicago  embarked  on  a  campaign  to  T:x 
prices,  profit,^  and  discounts  at  levels  which  would  assure  even  the 
small  purchaser  50  percent  on  the  crjst  of  fioods  to  him  and  as  well 
to  bring  about  uniform  resale  prices  throughout  the  crtirr  UniU<l 
States  on  all  articles  sold  by  manufactures  who  availed  themsilvp, 
of  the  so-called  fair-trade  or  pnro-maintcnance  laws  wh-ch  th' 
af.sociation  was  pushing  before  the  leKlslatures  of  the  country. 

For  your  confirmation  of  thu,  evtraoruinarv  and  br^ld  essay  at 
national  price  fixing:- attempted  in  the  fare  of  a  F.  ccra!  iniv";nc- 
tlon.  moreover--you  have  only  to  call  for  and  examine  the  oftirt&l 
Journal  of  the  a.ssoclaticn.  partirularlv  the  i.ssue  of  almost  exactly 
a  year  ago— that  of  November  19.  ig.-^e,  pages  1614  to  1616  It  Is 
obvious  that  this  scheme  could  not  succeed  unlps.s  implo-rented  by 
national  legislation  and  a.s.s:sted  bv  the  other  bran  he-  of  t^e 
Industry,  either  willingly,  as  in  the  ca-rs  of  most  wholesalers 
or  under  trad"  pressure  and  indirect  threats  of  bovcott  as  in  the 
cases  of  not  a  few  manufacturer^  It  Is  equally  cbvious  that  for 
perfecting  their  plans  con.sidi  rable  sums  of  mcnev  would  be 
neceFS-.ry.  and  that  this  m.-ney  would  have  to  b^  obtained  from 
small  retailers  who  would  contribute  it  under  the  Inpre-vsim  thev 
would  ob'ain  the  50-perc-ent-pront  margin  as  the  result  of  rarrvln.^ 
out  exactly  the  sort  of  methods  which  I  brought  to  your  attenfon 
last  Auguht. 

From  the  day  of  that  nvv-tinf^  In  Chicago  until  the  last  sess'on 
of  Con-ref.s  adjourned,  a  con.-rrted  drive  was  in  fact  carried  on  In 
Wa.shington  and  m  many  State  capitoLs.  to  obtain  the  legislation 
necessary  to  make  the  .scheme  workable.  The  small  retailers  put 
up  their  money-  and  they  put  It  up  for  the  reason  I  mention  and 
in  the  e.rpectation  of  gaming  exactly  what  I  mention  Whole- 
salen;  and  manufacturers  contributed  to  the  war  chest— one  manu- 
facturer, and  a  verv  powerful  one,  had  been  so  effectively  boy- 
cotted, indeed,  that  he  "kicked  in"  with  a  check  for  $25  OCK) 
Other  interests  outside  the  drug  field.  I  am  Informed,  attracted  by 
the  possibilities  of  artificially  controlling  prices,  contributed  also. 
a!thou.-h  actin-  independently,  and  In  at  least  one  Instance  may 
have  brought,  by  check-book  generosity,  most  potent  assistance  to 
the  drive. 

The  Miner-T>-dings  amendment  Is  the  Federal  legislation  that 
J^nlr  '^^kT?""^''.^''  implement  this  scheme.  It  masqueraded 
^o^Hn.  .  J-'  ^'^'^  '"^  letritimate  price  maintenance  and  the  out- 
ettoH^  K  fl  '''^^y  loFP-lcauer  selling.  But  In  fact  It  was  con- 
unon\-S  >,  r^  I'^T"'-^  *°  implement  this  price-fixing  scheme 
upon  ^hich  they  had  embarked  between  November  10  and  12  a  year 
ago.  In  the  Sherman  Hotel,  at  Chicago 

Miner" -^nJct"^'  ^^^^t,^hHt  these  interests  were  able  to  force  the 
nn^u~:7l^nt^^  amendment  through  Congress  against  the  ques- 
[mnnrr^nt  ^^   "^   the   Presid-n*    and   your  Co?nmi.ssion   but   cf 

mportant  membtrs  of  the  administration.  The  President  stated 
in  a  .ormal  m.emorandum  which  he  issued  on  slenine  the  ao- 
^Z7nfnl':^^  \'i  '."'°.  r^J^^  ^^  Miller-Tydmgs  a^enSLent  W 
^V.lfr^l^^l'''^  ^^  trick  in  rider  form,  as  a  last-minute  means 
?L  H^  ^  >,^^P^''^  -  ■  ^  ^^''^  distinct  hesitation  in  approving 
the  rider  which  weakens  the  antitrust  laws." 
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«>5?,  fo^^  ^"^'^♦^  P^'^'^'  explanation  of  the  present  right- 
about-face  among  those  who  set  up  November  a  year  ago  the 
objectives    to    which    I    call    attention,    and    adopted    last    Ausnfs? 

fear  that  the  revision  of  the  antitrust  laws  for  which  the  Pre^i^ 
dent  has  now  asked  will  weaken  their  real  position.  thVs  ^Trher 
direct  statement  by  the  President  that  their  legislative  dri%?hll 
weakened  the  antitnast  laws  does  a...>-ume  great  significance 

This  pressure  group  was  finally  forced,  by  a  belated  awakening 

among  corismners,  to  resort  to  those  technicalities  of  the  Sena tf 

Zr  Sit  ""i  '  ''^'"'  mentioned  to  secure  passage  of  their  me^r? 

and,  ^hat  is  more  miportant  for  practical   purposes,  their  l^b^- 

ists,   it  has   now   been  disclosed,   were   forced    I   brieve   lareelv   L 

a    result   of    the    publication    of    the    Commission^    letter    to    tS 

President    regarding    the    legislation,    to    promise    many    Memir! 

of  the  Congress  the  legislation  would   not  be  used   as  thelr^ 

nation  had  officially  undertaken   to  use  it  at  STmitinl  at^e 

bherman  Hotel   in  Chicago  during  November  a  veaT^g^         ^* 

As   a   result    the   leaders   of   this   drive,   when    they   called   the'r 

August    "victonr"    meeting    after    the    Miller-Tj-diS|I    arnend^en'I 

had    secured    the    Presidents    signature    only    at   the    ctSt    of   the 

carne.st  warning  from  him  which  I  quoted  above,  found  thei^lves 

in   the    difficult   position   of   having   been   smothered    in   t^vl^ 

smoke   screen   of   worthy   motives   under   which    they   had   hidde^ 

heir  real  objectives  before   the   Congress.     They  coJld  not  claim 

o  their  association  members  that   they   had   obtained  what   the^ 

had   been  paid  to  obtain,   because  they  had   been  forced  actuallv 

to  certify  to  their  quite   worthy  smoke-screen  p?omiSs      On  the 

other  hand,  they  could  not  fully  dL^avow  what  thev  had  set  out 

to  do  for  fear  of  being  set  upon  by  those  they  had  'represenid 

They   were   in   a   difficult   position.   Having   professed   one   thmg 
and  having  undertaken  another.  ^ 

They  had,  of  course,  to  make  a  show  of  going  throuch  with  what 
they  had  undertaken  and  that  they  did^  a^fin  at  ChiS^S,  t^' 
\  I  ^  V.  ^  Sherman  Hotel,  and  on  August  30  and  31  of  this  year 
And  although  but  a  gesture,  it  was  a  gesture  that  might  be  deemed 
!?.•  V'"^  }^\^^^  enough  to  land  them  squarely  in  contempt  of  the 
federal  injunction  in  the  shadow  of  which  they  had  had  the 
effrontery  to  embark  ui>on  their  scheme. 

»v^^  was  these  plans  undertaken  during  the  last  2  days  of  August 
which  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commission 
f  ."^tf  *^^m  ^"opportunity  some  of  those  who  had  campaigned 
for  the  Mlller-Tydlngs  bill  durmg  the  last  session  were  now^- 
f  rded.  Tliev  could,  with  all  seriousness,  warn  their  aUles  of  the 
]5revious  se.ssion  that  they  had.  of  course,  never  for  a  moment 
understood  that  anything  but  the  most  worthy  of  motives  had 
ever  been  Involved!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  went  to  the 
delightful  extreme  of  vividly  picturing  what  legal  penalties  were 
in  svore  for  their  erstwhile  allies  if  by  any  chance  these  retail 
iriends  had  really  been  seekin-  what  theu-  association  had  officially 
gone  after  the  November  before,  and  had  been  working  to  secure 
during  the  entire  preceding  ses.sion  of  the  Congress! 

There  re.-ulted  from  these  warnings,  among  which  my  letter  to 
you  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  consistent  with  my  previous 
ftand.  a.s  thorough  a  scaring  as  a  trade  bodv  out  for  selfish  and 
mproper  legislative  ends  has  ever  been  given.  I  Judge  from  pub- 
!:<^hed  statements  credited  to  some  of  these  retaUer-lobbvists  that 
certain  uimamed  officials  in  Washington,  who  were  called  ap- 
pairntly  into  consultation  by  the  group  .-^et  up  by  the  "victory" 
meeting  of  last  August  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  victory,  turned 
tlic  scare  into  a  panic.  j 

This   panic,    and   the    appearance   of   the   President's   call    for   a    ' 
revision  of  the  antitrust  laws,  lead  to  a  new  strategy— the  avowals 
of  a  complete  retreat  from  the  objectives  offlclallv  undertaken  at 
the  meeting  of  last  November,  which  I  mention  above 

The  "retreat"  was  widely  publicized  at  the  convention  of  the 
n.ssociation  held  in  St.  Louis.  September  27  to  30,  only  a  month 
after  the  Chicago  "victory"  meeting.  At  this  convention  It  was 
c^fflciaily  announced,  by  practically  the  same  individuals,  that 
nothing  was  further  from  the  association's  objectives  than  what 
It  had  announced  as  Its  dbjectlves  the  preceding  November  the 
objectives,  moreover.  It  had  actually  started  out  to  put  into  prac- 
tice but  30  days  before  at  the  Chicago  'Victory"  meeting 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  incredible  as  such  an  about  face  Is  the 
plans  set  up  at  the  end  of  August  In  Chicago  were  discarded  at 
the  end  of  September  in  St.  Louis  with  many  protestations  to  the 
high  heavens  that  they  were  most  abhorrent  Indeed  to  the  high 
mission  which  In  some  mysterious  manner  had  enveloped  this 
group  in  the  intervening  30  days. 

The  surface  reports  of  this  convention  would  have  one  believe 
this  group  had  changed  Its  objectives  Into  everything  laudable 
and  praiseworthy,  ranging  from  the  most  worthy  "fact-finding  re- 
search undert.aking8  to  the  most  elevating  of  trade  practices  Of 
course,  a  few  glimpses  of  the  scare  Itself,  and  the  causes  underly- 
ing it.  crept  into  the  proceedings.  For  example,  one  druggist 
wrote:  "There  is  one  thing  we  found  out  in  St.  Louis  and  that  Is 
this:  Its  better  to  go  slow  and  look  before  you  jump  than  to  be 
petting  somebody  to  go  your  bond.' "  r-  ^ 

But  by  and  large,  the  real  causes  for  the  apparent  right  about 
lace  from  the  official  stand  of  the  previous  November  and  the 
pctual  practice  undertaken  In  August  after  the  passage  of  the 
Miller-Tydings    amendment    had    been    secured,    was    pretty    weU 

This  all  might  better  be  passed  by  without  further  attention, 
and  the  alleged  corpse  of  this  price-fixing  scheme  left  with  those 
Who  so  hastily  manufactured  It,  were  It  not  for  these  facts: 
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sc^re'^\^S^"l^«;e*^''^"f'^^'^^  obviously  merely  the  result  of  a 
the  antitrust  w="]^''l  ^?'^  ^'^^"  ^^^  President  had  crUled 
ment'^Vn'?of.tT^'.^"'"5'^      ^5,^^^^    the    Miller-Tydmgs    amend- 


de^nitely    stated    that 


ment.    up    for  revision,    and    after    he    had 

amendment  weakened  the  anti -trust  laws 

rt„l  ^t'"   ^r*''   ^^"^   effectiveness   of   the   scare   Is   ir    no   small    nart 

wS  %uV|\  -^^i.  ■?--^.'  x.rTM^ '-' 

to  toe.  and  the  ■•retreat"  entlrelv  Btrateinc  "  Tliese  lew^r.  r, 
out  to  Obtain  a,  all  hazards  wha,  "their  JS-latSiTtf  cti'7-aSI 
Its  objectives  on  November  10  11  and  19  ^r  i"'V  ■  --ane 
Which  it  undert<x.k  to  put  in  practice  ^  August' sfnd'^?;  C' 
and  they  can  not,  dare  not,  lay  down  In  cringing  surrendc-  l^st 
at  the  moment  they  have  told  their  followers  thev  have  won 
ty.Ir/^'^?^Z  '''  ^:o^''™^r  of  la.st  year  that  thev  'could  onlv  obtain 
^nfr,.  •'^''"'':'  ^l  ^"''^  pressure  Implemented  br  tbe  ^T  rer^ 
5  the^rC^lfT''''^"^5^t^  l^-'^^  ^^^^i"&  ^he  entire  la.st  L'i  on 


■ouph   the   imple- 


of  the  Congre.ss  during  "which  thev  Jammed  th^ 
^r^^l""^  l?&^=^lat!on;  they  knew  It  "when  thev  a;^;f:d  to'^he"  -t- 
f^f^JJ.  ^""Jl"^-'  P"*^^'-^^^  d^^ided  upon  at"  the  August  meet"-g 
H^  /Ef^i""^  ^^^^'  ^'"  ^^^  i^  ^h^"  "^ev  announced  the^rnu^eif 
strategic  disavowals  but  a  month  later  in  Septen^br-  Wha— hiv 
are  afraid  of  is  the  coming  revision  of  the  anutrjst  l^S^  [Hi 
kno^s'^^^  ""T  ^^^^^^-^  ^hose  laws  and  th^v  know  the  V-e^ident 
knows  they  have,  and  they  have  simply  decided  to  keen  u-der 
cover  untu  the  revision  Is  completed  ^ 

rr.^.T'l'J^^  ^°^"  dealers  the  country  over  who  put  up  the 
money  telegrams,  and  letters  which  made  possible  Ust  sc4vp;  ^ 
"put^sch"  for  the  realization  of  the  obiectlverof  November  ^  v. ^.r 
ago,  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  fact  that  their  l?a?ers  have 
retreated  to  a  storm  cellar,  even  II  only  temporarilv  anS  a  a 
matter  of  strategy.  These  small  dealers  went  out  after  at  east 
50-percent  profit  on  cost  by  law,  and  thev  put  x:p  the^T  ronev  cc^- 
erous.y-their  leaders  admit  to  a  six-figure  war  chest  eVen  tc4av 
These  small  merchants  are  not  going  to  suffer  what  to  them 
will  appear  to  be  a  sale  down  the  river  x^lthout  having  someth-^ 
to  say,  once  they  learn  what  has  happened.  They  may  no'  lea'-n 
the  truth  for  some  time-they  by  and  large  do'nct  "attend  ?h? 
association's  conventions:  they  get  their  earliest  IrJo^ at  on 
cfaTor  I^^"^"^  controlled  either  directly  by  a.soSt™  oS^ 
ri  °K  i^^'^^^^^^  ^y  members  of  the  inclu.stry  who  advertise  in 
them,  but  sooner  or  later  thev  will  have  to  kno'w  *^"^erxibe  in 

And  then  they  will  bring  pressure  to  get  the  results  thev  thorght 
nfe'J^^^^°  ^t  o^^'^^^^^d-the  objectives  officiallv  undertSen  by 
the  a^^ia  ion  leaders  in  November  a  year  ago,  "And  what  thev 
oemand  is  likely  tc  be  undertaken.  The  fact  that  improper  pLnl 
were  forced  through  the  August  meeting  proves  thJ,  it  S  my 
belief.  a.==  I  have  stated,  that  their  leaders  merely  hope  to  keen  uj 
their  sanctimonious  atutude  long  enough  to "  wea?her  the  an^ 
nounced  revision  of  the  antitrust  laws.  "The  ^are^  sneec-es  ilT 
tured  at  the  September  convention  may  Lrve  to  coTer  up  t£^ 
real  position  for  a  time,  but  not  for  any  long  inU^rv?  ^ 
f^i^  H  ^^^^^^  i'^  ^y  opinion  these  two  reasons  in  reality  unde-he 
fSr  the  ^f lie  ??H°'  ^°^^^  '^°^  ^"'^°  ''^  ^^^  P^^^'^^'  erot^ff  jTbby 
heart  t?itT"^'^'''L'  ^'^^^^"^,^^^-  ^^^'^^^d  of  any  actuai  change  of 
heart,  that  I  am  addressing  this  letter  to  vou.  I  urge  that  vcu 
investigate  continuously  the  activities  of  the  Stat^   groups  whiS 

HH.l  ?''v  ^\  "P  '°  "°^°^^^  P"^^  maintenance  in  an^efTort  m 
bring  to  light  Joint  action  between  them.  The  leader  of  the  ibb? 
Which  undertook  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  National  1S?>- 
c  ation  of  Retail  Druggists  announced  November  a  year  ago  has 
S^  n^^^  admitted:  "Some  groups  in  ceriain  parts  of  the'cou^ 
try  stiJl  persist  in  attempting  to  set  up  committer  In  an  effort 
J^.3.i  t  ^^'^  designate  resale  prices:  attempting  to  order  and 
direct    by   whom   and    how   contracts   shall    be   prepared   and    dis- 

thi  \l  •  r^^f  attempting  to  set  a  fee  for  such  services  pavable  bv 
the  manufacturer."  ^  •  • 

r.J''^^  ^^  himself  admit^s  these  activities  are  Ulegal,  althourh  of 
t?^lZ'  il  ^=^^"1  "o^  to  admit  that  those  practicing  them  are 
siniply   continuing   the   crusade   for   maintained   profits   whic  h    he 

•  ^Mcti^- T°*;'^'^'^.  ^^!'^'''  ^^'  ''^^^  "P  to  the  moment  of  the 
uctory  meeting  in  August,  but  deserted  when  the  great  "stra- 
tegic retreat  was  decided  on  In  St.  Louis  in  September.  It  must 
Indeed  be  difficult  for  the  State  groups,  on  which  he  now  "puts  the 
fingeir,  to  understand  why  they  should  be  "turned  up"  for  simnlv 
carrying  out  the  national  association's  official  undertakings  of 
November  a  year  ago. 

fdil\^\"^^^^'  i^JPOssible  to  secure  the  sort  of  price  maintenance 
these  State  groups  desire  unless  action  is  directed  nationallv  bv  the 
manufacturers,  wholesalers',  and  retailers'  associations  "Even  if 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  who  attend  the  retailers'  councils 
and  then  proceed  directly  to  the  councils  of  their  own  trade  are  the 
only  connecting  links,  they  are  very  effective  llnk=  indeed  That 
such  a  liaison  exists,  only  the  most  naive  would  question 
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Methods  for  obtaining  the 
factiircrs  which  orlginatp  in 
I  hope  that  your  staff  will  be 
Their  i:i;tiat:on. 

For  example,  California,  th 
the  price-fixing  among  deal 
method  of  disguised  boycot 
which  must  be  most  effectiv-^ 

The   central   organizat 
told,  for  some  time  maintair 
ma;ntenance    enforcement— I 
manufacturers  and  then  circ 
In  their  windows,  placards  li 
Could  there  be  a  more  dea 
Would  surh   a  plan,  extendec 
facturers  into  line,  totally 
when   comparatively   indirec 
factv.rer,   as   I   say,   to   "come 
aroused  these  California  dea. 
grapevine  to  inform  their  fell 
was  "on  the  spot"? 

Incidentally  evidence  that 
unnoticed    the    licking    which 
result  of  such  price   tinkerin 
The  vice  president  of  one  of 
forefront  of  price  maintenanc^ 
gists  prices,  assuring  them  38 
a   dozen,   sends   this   postcarc 
"Despite  stock  market  distur 
but  consumers  are  beginning 

The    California    druggists 
"investigations."   and   mislead 
value,   to   support    their   clai 
suited  from  their  "fair-trade" 
have  confirmation  of  the  real 
facturers  they  have  counted 

I  specifically  ask  that  you 
and  window  placard  plan  for 
that,  if  effective,  it  will  spread 
a  boycott,  disguised  in  one  wa 
dealers  will   eventually   turn 
Miller-Tydings    amendment, 
Washington   lobby  leaders 
for  strategic  reasons  until  the 
over 

These  retailers  have  threate 
ally  used  them  in  some  cases 
they  will  now  forget  them  s 
lying  low  until  the  antitrust 

Repeated  references  of   a  v,^ 
St.  Louis  convention  last  Sept^' 
was  announced,  convince  m.e 
very   likely  may   have  been   a. 
W'eapcn  that  might  finally  hav 
For  exam.ple.  this  comment 
from  the  ".strategic  retreat  co 
ciation's   official    Journal,    certii 
between-the-lines  interpolation 
gan   that  seemed  to  be  in  o.  _ 
from  here'''  has  stuck  in  my  r. 
we  went,  and  saw,  but,  after  al 
has  begun  to  bile  down  and 
We  all  thought  we  had  the 
but   after  all.  we  have  got  a  Jot 
frettm'  and  stewin'  and  get 
heads  moved  up  front  and  start 
the  manufacturer  has  to  offer 
and  if  you  don't  like  it,  we  will 
the  advice  of  Verle  C.  Smith. 
What   Verle   C    Smith's   "Do 
years   back   is   exactly   what  it 
grapevine  vernacular  today,  a 
English,  application  of  the  sor; 
facturer  I  have  m.entioned.  to 
more    profits,    but    to    "kick 
maintenance  lobby  fund. 

Mr   Smith  and  his  followers 
the  National  Association  of 
get    them   in  November  of  last 
under  maintained  prices.     Thej 
they  do  not  get  it  and  are  not 
gracefully,  because  they  know 
allow   the   small   man   from    if 
minim.um  prices  fixed  by  the 
lines,  while  the  largest  chains 
dentally.  I  am  told,  are  exactly 
cne  of  the  most  widely  sold  liiiep 
the  Miller-Tydmgs  amendment, 

Mr.  Smith  and  his  followers 
profit    assurances    for    the    sm. 
underwrote  when  it  officially  s 
are  right;   but  th«  point  at  .. 
laws  is  whether  they  can  get 
finding  the  Miiler-Tydings 


latisfactory  price  action  among  manu- 
ne  Strate  will  spread  to  other  States. 
conver.sant  with  these  methods  from 

State  which  has  originated  most  of 
rs,  has,  I  understand,  developed  a 
mg    by    the    old    "white-list"    racket 


d   California   dru-r2i.<ts   have.   I   am 
a  hired  mechanism  to  aid   price- 
understand    fixes    the    prices    with 
ates  to  stores,  ostensibly  for  display 
;ng  these  manufacturerj. 
ily  use  of  the  old-style  "white  list"? 
nationally,  fail   to  bludgeon  manu- 
less  of  the   consumers'   interests, 
boycott   methods    forced    cne   manu- 
across"    with    $25,000.    once    he    had 
5  and  they  had  apparently  used  the 
ow  tradesmen  in  other  States  that  he 


regard  1 


er. 


hance 


l:av 


California  consumers  are  not  taking 
consumers    always    undergo    as    the 
comes   from   an   interesting   source, 
the  drug  houses,  supposedly  in  the 
.  and  currently  advertising  to  drug- 
percent  profit  on  purchases  of  only 
message   from    Los   Angeles.   Calif.: 
nces,  business  is  good  an  the  coast, 
to  shy  at  high  prices." 

e    so    frequently    cited    misleading 

ngly    quoted    investigations    cf   some 

that    price    increases   h^ve    not   re- 

campaigns.  that  it  is  interesting  to 

facts  come  from  one  of  the  manu- 

ng  their  supporters. 
:iave  this  newest  California  bulletin 
3rice  fixing  studied,  for  It  is  obvious 
^  to  other  States.  It  is  obvious  that 
7  or  another,  is  the  weapcn  to  which 
n  their  efforts  to  capitalize  on  the 
no  matter  how  vociferou.'^ly  their 
with  them  to  keep  under  cover 
revision  of  the  antitrust  laws  blows 


5rd(  r 


the 
woi  Id 


our 


ii 


Retail 


all 


issue 


law 


€1 


riw 


led  boycotts  in  the  past,  have  actu- 
and  it  is  not  logical  to  expect  that 
:mply   becauee   their   leaders   suggest 
■w  revision  blows  over. 
iied  sort  to  the   subject   during   the 
mber.  at  which  the  strateeic  retreat 
that   as  a  matter  of  fact  boycotting 
ively  discussed   on   the  side   as  the 
to  be  used. 
Dy  a  druggist,  made  after  his  return 
vention",  and   printed  in  the  a.sso- 
nly    is   susceptible    icr  considerable 
"Well,  fellows,  after  all,  that  slo- 
up  at  St.  Louis,  "Where  do  we  go 
.•  ever  since  I  ?ot  back.    We  came. 
,  all  this  hullabaloo  about  fair  trade 
more  you  bile  it  the  littler  it  gets. 
by  the  tail  and  a  do^-n-hill  pull, 
ahead.     •      •      •     j^st  cut  out  this 
think  tanks  in  the   back  of  our 
using  them,  because,  after  all.  what 
under  fair-trade  acts  is  his  business. 
have  to  go  back  a  few  vears  and  use 
'Do  your  own  thinking"'  " 
your   own   thinking"    meant    a   few 
means   in   organized  drug  retailing 
1  that  meaning  is  simply,  in  plain 
of  boycott  which  leads  the  manu- 
ot  only  see  to  it  that  druggists  got 
"    with    $25,000    toward    the    pnce- 


rd 


Sim 


ply  want  delivery  of  exactlv  what 

Druggists  officially  undertook  to 

year— at   least   50   percent   on   cost 

intend  to  resort  to  direct  action  If 

:oing  to  accept  a  "strategic  retreat" 

It  means  maintained  pri'r'es   which 

percent   to   20   percent    under   the 

anufacturers  of  the  fastest  selling 

get   over   30   percent,   which,   Inci- 

the  minimum  percentages  at  wliich 

■    has  actually  been  stabilized  under 


car 


nam 


nnot  see  in  those  percentages  any 

dealer    such    as    the    as.socia-ion 

gonsored  50  percent  on  cost.     They 

^  in  connection  with  the  antiti-u.^t 

legally  that  50  percent  they  are  now 

amendment  is  not  going  to  get  theni. 


If  they  can  boycott  "within  the  law"  they  may  be  able  to  i:et  It- 
one  of  the  products  most  heavily  sold  actually  now  nets  them  about 
40  percent  on  the  average.  I  am  told,  which,  Incidentally,  means 
to  the  consumer  a  price  "upping"  of  about  13  percent,  probably 
also  on  the  average. 

Certainly  if  they  can  get  that  far  by  exerting  a  little  "thinkins" 
on  n^anufacturers,  the  consumer  needs  protection,  and  needs  "it 
quickly. 

It  Is  such  highly  organized  small-unit-pressure  activities,  m 
harmful  to  consumers  as  any  price-fixing  understandinij  among  a 
few  large  units,  which  are  subject  to  criticism,  and  not^legitlmate 
objectives  for  banning  predatory  lo&s-leader  selling  or  any  other 
trade  practices  which  are  unfair  to  the  small  dealer.  Arid  It  is 
these  organized  activities  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  challenge  the 
Comml.ssion's  watchfulness  In  order  that  consumers  may  be  pro- 
tected from  boycotts  and  other  forms  of  collusion  obviously  con- 
trary to  existing  law. 

I  vcant  to  call  one  more  Incident  Indicative  of  this  sinister  t>-pe 
of  group  action  to  your  attention.  It  is  particularly  sinister  because 
it  apparently  involves  an  attempt  actually  to  censor  consumer 
channels  of  Information. 

The  corner  drug  store  Is  an  Important  source  of  consumer  con- 
tact   for   publications.     Specialized    wholesalers,    and    regular   dnip 
middlemen  .supplying  this  market,  and  obtaininc:  a  service  pavmrr.t 
for  doing  so.  are  either  naturally  as  .subject  to  group  pressure  from 
drug   organizations   as   the   manufacturer   of    n.-itionully    adverti.vd 
drug  items,  or  are,  In  the  case  of  drug  middlemen,  openly  inter- 
ested in  price  maintenance  as  a  method  cf  increasing  profit  ma.-gii:- 
Allegations  have  come  to  my  attention  that  in  at  least  two  States 
such  wholesalers  have  actually  been  openly  'requested  '  by  officials 
of  retail  drug  organizations  to  recall  from  circulation  articles  at- 
tempting to  give  consumer  facts  about  the  Miller-Tydings  amend- 
ment and  its  background,  but  facts  which  evidently  the  orgarlzt-d 
retaU  druggists  fear  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  consumers 
Some  of  these  facts,  strangely  enough,  have  to  do  with  the  $25  000 
"contribution"  by  a  manufacturer  to  which  I  have  ref.  rred  above 
Since  one  of  the  claims  made  for  enactment  of  the  Miller-Tyd- 
ings amendment  is  that  consumers  know  all   about   u   -\nce  State 
legislatures,   "fresh   from   the  people,"   have   passed   tlie   underlvme 
statutes,    these    alleged   efforts   to    force    withdrawals   of   consumer 
periodicals  are  most  challenging.     The  truth  is  of  cour'^e  that  cn- 
sumers  have  been  almost  totally  unaware  of  the  enactment  of  the 
State  laws  underlying  the  Miller-Tydings  amendment,  which  have 
been  very  deceptively  labeled  "fair  trade  "  laws. 

These  alleged  censorship  efforts  which  have  been  called  to  my 
attention,  and  which  I  call  to  your  attention  officially  as  po<^sible 
unfair  trade  practices  involving  the  public  interest  and  interstate 
commerce,  certamly  indicate  both  that  the  crsanized  retail  drue- 
gists  do  not  really  themselves  believe  consumers  are  informed  <  n 
price-control  legislation,  and  as  well  that  thev  do  not  mo-e^ner 
intend  to  have  facts,  of  which  they  do  not  approve,  reach' ccn.^umers 
if  they  can  prevent  It. 

The  most  sinister  aspect  of  these  forced  withdrawals  of  cnu'-e 
iLl!"/  implication  of  efforts  to  censer  the  consumer's  sources  of 
In.ormation   by  organized  trade  groups.     An   awakening   is  occur- 

^ZVlu  ?°^^^n-  to  the   importance   of   increased    knowledize 

about  the  problems  of  spending  ~j«icut,t. 

thrccunTrrrweffi?e'"°''  significant,  it  holds  great  possibilities  for 
To  have  organized  trade  groups  atten^.pt  in  the  fare  of  it  even  if 
futilely.  a  control  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  :n  respect  to  cnn- 
sumer  information-control  of  a  type  the  Constitution  denie'  "o 
the  Congres.s  it.'^elf-would  present  a  real  rhallenge 

I  will.  If  you  care  to  so  request  supplv  vou  with  the  names  nf  the 

organizations  alle-ed   to  me  to  have   been  .specificallv  inv^r^d   in 

incidents  of  this  nature  and  also  the  names  of  thepj^'od  "tal   or 

drug  wholesalers  which  have  been  mentioned  to  me      ^"'"'^''''^   ""^ 

The   information   which   principally   brought    about    this   alleced 

ticTemitlr-T^^^^  "  photographic  reproduction  in  a  pubhca^ 
ticn  entitled     The  National  Consum-  r  News,"  of  a  check  da-ed  o 
toberh  1930^  and  drawn  on  the  Commerrial  Natir  n,i    Bankl^-^rust 
Co.  of  New  York  City  by  the  Pep.sodent  Co.  of  Chicago  in  favor  of 

I  am'c^Snf  ?i\"u?  atV^^■  ^"^'^'-^''"^  upon'whJm  the^^^coer'^ion 
1  am  calling  to  your  attention  was  alleged  to  me  to  havp  hA*>n 
exerTed.  and  that  the  sort  of  boycott  bv  dri.g  storJ^  to  which  I  refer 

ex  ent  ??af  hTbuTine^?''*'^'-^  °"  ^^'"^  manufacturer  ^to  such  an 
Seeded  t)usiness    in    interstate    commerce    was    seriously 

sio'n'iS  StUl'hTln^f.ct'';^    ''  "^'^'  ""'  P^^'''^^'"  '^'  ^'^^  C°"^^i«- 
nerVd  in  anv  wav  w?th  t,^     ^^  reproduction  of  this  check   is  con- 
Tf  =,r,H   ?     ^      .^  ^^  ^^^  coercion  allf>ged  to  have  been  exerted 
If  such  a  connection  can  be  thus  established  bet^T'en  anv"  n-vVr,7, 
"P;"!?,';^°f  ^^^  f'-^-"  Of  this  check  with  roerr  ,  n  affecf^ng  Ws 

Uon  o  Vhe  ch^ck  wnth'^the^  ^f  V.'  ^'""^■^^^^-  ^nd  thrreprcJlt^'! 
nun  oj.  tne  tneck  with  the  object  of  brin^'^n':'  the  min-fnVmrpr'o 

experience  wuh  such  coercion  to  the  att'en-'ion  of  ?cnl=^^ers  ? 
would  be  glad,  indeed,  to  have  you  so  inforni  me  ^^^■'^"^'   ^ 

I  know  I  do  not  have  to  add  that  my  persistence  In  nHcIn^ 
before  you  facts  coming  to  my  attention  whVch  seem  to  me  to 
possibly  involve  endeavors  to  control  prices  adversely  t^  the  TiLr- 
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e«ts  of  the  consumer  under  cover  of  protestations  of  laudable 
J^f^?-hL;'1  i"  betterments  for  improving  the  protection  of  sma 
merthants  from  unfair  or  predatory  methods  is  based  entire! v  on  a 
bci.ef  that  m  the  end  it  is  liie  small  man  who  will  hv  most  directly 
harmed  by  exploitation  of  the  consumer  through  price-nxine 
coercions.  '^       ^^^c  liA.ng 

I  have  long  stood  and  now  stand  for  protecting  the  small  mer- 
chant from  unfair  and  predatory  practices 

r^ri.ft"  {""'^^'^  ^^  ^'^^^^  ^or  protecting  the  small  merchants'  gross 
?nH  r  nV^,'""""  an  extent  sufficient  to  cover  known  minima  w^S 
and  rental  expenditures.  ^ 

And  going  still  beyond  such  protections  and  reaching  far  deeper 
than  they  reach.  I  stand  for  liberal  expenditures  for  providing  the 
Email  merchants  with  operative  knowledge  and  buyini:  facilitie; 
which  Will  enable  them  to  do  buslnes.s  nfore  effectively'  I  firmW 
believe  the  small  merchant  should  have  a.ssist.ance  as  practical  and 
as  useful  in  a  dollar  and  cents  way  as  that  made  available  to  the 

Given  such  assistance,  the  average  American  merchant  can  stand 
on  his  own  feet  and  meet  competition  without  asking  for  a  prop 
in  the  shape  of  laws  levying  on  consumers  for  his  benefit 

Tlie  American  merchant  Is  amplv  able  to  take  care  of  hiui'^elf  if 
given  an  even  break,  but  a  break  in  the  shape  of  price  controls  that 
amounts  to  a  lev7  on  the  consumer  Is  neither  fair  to  him  nor  the 
consumer 

The  small  merchant  will  only  benefit  in  the  end  from  a  break 
which  enables  him  to  serve  the  consumer  effectively:  the  small  mer- 
chant can  only  ultimately  suffer  from  a  break  which  necessitated 
5<rvlcp  to  the  consvimer 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  Comml.sslon  can  render  both  the 
small  merchant  and  the  consumer  no  service  more  constructive  than 
that  of  checkmating  those  types  of  price  activity  which  are  still  con- 
trary to  the  antitrust  laws.  I  believe  the  Commission  has  been  most 
vigilant  and  energetic  in  the  consumers  interests  and  I  am  daily 
encountering  indications  that  consumers  are  noticing  this  watch- 
fulness on  their  behalf.  I  know  the  Commission  has  also  at  heart 
the  legitimate  interest*  of  small  merchant.s.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  field  of  price  coercion  offers  opportunities  to  protect  the  funda- 
mental interests  of  consumers  and  small  merchants  alike. 

Tlie  President  has  formally  requested  the  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate causes  underlying  current  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that  the  verv  practices  to  which  I 
have  referred  here,  and  which  I  originally  called  to  your  attention  in 
my  letter  of  March  2.  are  directly  involved  in  Increased  consumer 
prices' 

My  letter  of  March  2,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  requested  in  specific 
terms  Involving  a  specific  industry,  exactly  what  the  President  now 
requests  for  all  fields,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  in  supplying  the  Presi- 
dent with,  the  information  he  requests  you  will,  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  without  additional  expense,  obtain  the  information  for  which 
I  have  atked 

Ycurs  very  truly, 

EmaNTTEL  dn.T.r» 


A  Concrete  Proposal— vS table  Price  Level— Public 
Works  Without  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOX.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

01    CALIIORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  25.  1937 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  problem  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress:  To  reduce  certain  taxes  on  business 
seems  desirable;  but  to  deny  several  million  unemployed 
people  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  is  wrong  and  unjust. 
Moreover,  at  a  time  when  business  is  declining,  the  Govern- 
ment should  put  more,  not  less,  buying  power  into  circula- 
tion. The  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  carrying  on  necessary 
public  works.  To  reduce  taxes  and  also  balance  the  Budget, 
then.  Will  inevitably  cause  great  human  suffering,  an  even 
sharper  decline  in  business  activity,  fewer  orders  for  goods, 
and  more  unemployment.    Obviously  that  is  no  answer. 

To  reduce  taxes  on  business  and  pile  them  on  consumers 
will  not  improve  the  situation,  but  probably  make  it  worse. 

And  yet  we  all  want  a  balanced  Budget  and  we  do  not 
want  to  increase  the  national  debt  if  we  can  help  it. 

Above  all.  we  are  confronted  by  a  money  and  credit 
monopol./  which  unquestionably  can— whether  it  has  or  not 
we  will  not  discuss— deliberately  bring  about  deflation  and 
depression. 
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o^^J^  u^'^'u  ^^^"  ^  niea.mre  which  will  be  fmancially  sound 
and  which  will  assure  the  people  of  employment  and  busi- 
ness of  increa-<.ed  buying  powpr  without  necessitating  either 
increased  taxes  or  increased  debt.     Is  there  such  a  measure'' 

I  believe  there  is.  And  I  beheve  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
measure  we  need  to  start  the  process  of  reclaiming  our 
sovereign  right  of  government-lhe  right  to  bring  money  and 
credit  crigmally  mto  existence.  AH  we  need  to  do  is  extend 
Government  credit  on  exactly  the  same  kind  of  secuntv  and 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  private  banks  have  been  do- 
ing for  years.  My  suggestion  is  not  new.  A  bill  along  the 
same  lines  was  introduced  seme  years  aeo  bv  the  gentVman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Keller]. 

Here  it  is.     Extend  United  States  Trcasurv  credit  on  the 
security   of   noninterest -bearing   bonds   of   States,    counties 
municipalities,    and    other    local    governmental    subdivisions 
which  are  financially  sound  and  responsible.     Or  to  put  it 
another  way.  tell  the  governmental  subdivisions  of  America 
that  the  Treasury  will  buy  their  ncninterest-bearing  bonds 
with  Trea.sury  credit  providing  the  money  L^  to  be  ^pent  for 
necp.ssary  public  works.     It  sxhould.  I  believe,  be  stipulated 
that  at  least  a  certain  percentage  of  the  moncv  would  b- 
spent  for  housing.    Such  bonds  should  be  repayable  in  20  or 
at   the  most   30   equal   annual   installments.     Public   works 
houses,   school   buildmgs— a   thousand   other   needed   third's 
could  be  constructed  for  half  what  it  costs  to  do   it  now 
For  Without  fipunng  compound  interest  at  all,  suppose  bonds 

<'^l'nnLl''^Z''^  ^''  '^^"^  ^^'  ^  ^^^^  "^  ^o  say  a  total  of 
$1,000,000,  Five  percent  cf  $1,000,000  is  $50,000  Twenty 
tunes  $50,000  is  $1,000,000.  which  addrd  to  $1000  000  of 
principal  makes  exactly  $2,000,000,  which  is  the  cost'  of  the 
same  amount  of  public  works,  the  same  amount  of  wa-es 
the  same  amount  of  production  under  the  present  -vnem* 
which  under  the  plan  I  have  suggested  could  be  had  for 
$1,000,000.    Such  is  the  extent  of  our  tribute  to  finance 

At  present  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  our  monev  consists 
of  bank  deposits  created  by  the  banks  through  the  Mmple 
process  of  loaning  several  times  the  amount  of  monev  they 
possess.  The  loans  are  made  on  the  hope  and  supposition 
tnat  they  will  be  repaid  in  time  to  meet  depositors'  demands 

Our  Government  has  $12,000,000,000  of  gold     It  has  tax- 
ing power  to  reach  all  the  wealth  of  America.     These  are 
our  reserves.     To  say  they  are  inadequate  is  clearlv  rid^cu- 
ous.     To  extend  credit  on  perfectly  good  securitv.'to  make 
cans  which  will  be  repaid  far  more  surely  tlian  any  bank 
loans,  is  all  this  proposal  amounts  to. 

Why  not?  About  the  only  argument  against  it  is  that  if 
America  once  frees  herself  from  the  bondage  of  her  people 
to  finance  monopoly  she  will  never  go  back  again  Con- 
cretely what  this  means  is  that  as  these  leans  are  repaid 
a  va^t  fund  will  be  created  so  that  similar  loans  can  be 
made  in  the  future. 

We  can  rebuild  America,  reemploy  America,  revive  Amer- 
ican business  by  this  simple  expedient. 

There  are  other  things  that  also  need  to  be  done  in  order 
to  give  our  Nation  a  really  sound  and  stable  monetary  sys- 
tem. But  a  great  deal  of  progress  toward  a  stable  price 
level  could  be  made  by  the  plan  advanced  above  For  if 
too  many  local  non-interest-bearing  bonds  were  presented 
to  the  Treasury  and  a  boom  threatened,  then  a  rat-e  of  in- 
terest of  1  or  2  percent  could  be  required.  Tliis  would  mean 
income  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  would  check  the  flow 
of  credit,  n  then  additional  expansion  were  later  needed 
we  could  go  back  to  the  noninterest  plan. 

We  need  courage,  imagination,  and  hard  thinking     And 
If  we  are  at  present  pre^-ented  from  doing  new  right  things 
at  least  we  can  stop  doing  old  wrong  things.    That  is  aU 
my  proposal  amounts  to. 

OUB    STRANGE    SUPEHSTTnON 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  quote  from  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Hollis'  excellent  book.  The  Breakdown  of  Money,  one 
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paragraph  which  seems  tc 
present  problem: 


Indeed,   the   historian   has 
there    was   some   superstition 
strangely   occupied   the   mindj 
vigor.     He  has  to  confess  tha 
men  once  believed  in  the  m 
the  claims  of  astrology.     We 
ourselves   that   our   age   has 
historian  of  the  future  will, 
number  worship   and  astrolo^ 
birds  the  strange  superstition 
percentage  must  be  paid  for^v 
banker.     It    is    on    that 
Mammon  is  built. 


to   record   that    in    almost   every    age 

or    other    of   utter    unreason    which 

of   men.   otherwise   of   activity   and 

he  cannot  explain  how  it  was     hat 

jstlcal  significance   of  numbers  or   in 

axe  sometimes  ready  to  congratiJlate 

(jutgrown   all   superstitions.     But    the 

fancy,  reckon  in  the  ;.ame  class  as 

and   the  study   of   the   gizzards   of 

that  whenever  money  is  invented  a 

er  afterward   as   a   proprlation   "o  a 

'■■;ion    that    the    whole    empirt:    of 


superstit 


The  Necessity  of  an  ^^  dequate  Navy  for  National 

I  ef ense 


HON. 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Monday.  November  29  ( 


EXTENSIOJ^  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

OHN  KEE 

WriST   VIRGLNIA 

C'F  REPRESENTATIVES 

legis'ative  day  of  Thursday.  November 
2$).  1937 

I 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  KEE,  OP  "WEST  \TRGINIA    ON 

OCTOBER  26.  1937 


Mr.  KEE.     Mr.  Speaker, 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
delivered  by  myself  on  C)ctt)ber 
delivered   over  the   radio 
WHIS  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.. 
of  Navy  Day.  scheduled  to 
the  address: 


My   friends    of    the   radio 
observe  our  fifteenth  annual 
as  Navy  Day  because  it  is  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt,   who  all    . 
ment  of   a  sound   Navy  policy 
President  Roosevelt  believed  i 
of  this  country  and  as  a  meanfe 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navr 
his  time,  his  ability,  and  his 
national  defense. 

Tne   history  of  the  Amerlca|i 
tradition.     It  is  an  unbroken 
courage.   dLstinguished   service 
record  covers  a  period  of  162 
day  in  June  1775,  when  a  pi. 
lumber  sloop,   and  armed  for 
axes,  sailed  out  into  the  At] 
schooner  off  the  Maine  coast, 
in   recent   years   when,   under 
American  soldiers  were 
Atlantic  Ocean  without  the 
to   you  tonight,   the  American 
over  the  lives  of  American  ci 
who,    under    adverse    fortune. 
devastation  and  death  now  be 
by  the  unwarranted  acts  of 
thirsty  cruelty  and  brutality  &i 
mankind. 

The  actual  beginning  of  the 
1775.  when,  after  the  British  L 
(now  Portland).  Maine,  leaving 
beginnmg    of    a    bleak    New 
wrote    to    Congress    reporting 
promptly.     The  letter  from 
November    1.    1775.    and    on 
$100,000  for  naval   armament 
ships.     This   committee   functic 
1776  the  American  Navy  had  e 
of   8134.333.     The   total 
tutmg   the   first   fleet   of  our  . 
fleet  was  manned  by  men  with 
To  oppose  this  force  of  Amer 
had  in  American  waters  along    . 
fleet  of  78  men-of-war.  mountirg 

It  is  strange  for  us  to  learn 
conditions  just  mentioned  co: 
time  a  majority  of  the  people 
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me  especially  applicable  to  our 


pursuant  to  leave  given  to  me  to 

ECORD,  I  am  inserting  an  address 

26,  1937.     This  addreso  was 

t  irough   the   facilities   of   station 

the  occasion  being  a  celebration 

place  upon  the  day  following 


tike 


audience,    tomorrow,    October    27.    we 

avy  Day.     October  27   was  selected 

E.nniversary  of  the  birth  of  President 

(if   his   life   advocated    the   establish- 

for  the   United   States  of   America. 

an  adequate  Navy  for  the  defense 

for  the  preservation  of  peace.     As 

and  later  as  President,  he  gave  of 

energy  to  strengthen  this  arm  of  the 


snd 


Navy   is  rich   in   romance   and   of 
i  unmarred  record  of  unfaltering 
and   honorable   achievement.     This 
;ars.     It  carries  us  down  from  that 
of  Maine  woodsmen  with  an  uld 
he  most  part   with  pitchforks  and 
and  captured  an  armed  British 
brings  us  down  to  those  months 
ijonvoy   of   the    Navy,   over   2,000,000 
across  the  submarine-infested 
of  a  single  life.     And,  as  I  speak 
Navy   is  standing   watch   and   ward 
sens — men.  women,  and  children — ■ 
were    caught    in    the    holocaust    of 
ig  visited  upon  the  Chinese  people 
another   nation,  acts  of  such   blood- 
have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 


1  ad 


American  Navy  was  in  the  fall  of 

■vd  burned   the   town  of  Falmouth 

the  inhabitants  shelterless  at  the 

jland    winter,    George    Washineton 

he    burning,    and    Congre.S3    acted 

-^ington   v.a.s  read   in  Con^r«^'ss  on 

following    day    that    bodv    voted 

appointed   a  committee  to   buy 

ned,   and   by   the   end   of   January 

ht  vessels,  which  cost  an  aggregate 

?nt   of   all   the  eight   ships   const i- 

'ivy  was   about    110  guns,   and   the 

•  -t  naval  training  or  discipline. 

in  vessels  the  Bnti.sh  at  that  time 

he  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida  a 

T  2,078  guns. 

from   history   that  even   with   the 

^nting  them  we  find  that   at  thc-.t 

tliis  country  were  opposed  to  the 


creation  cf  a  i.avy  Th«>y  thought,  as  many  a.'^time  to  think  today 
that  naval  power  was  but  a  tool  cf  mcnarrhv  and  ti^at  if  rnre 
c=-tabl:.~hed  it  would  tend  to  the  centralization  cf  great  power  in 
the  l:a;.ds  of  a  few  and  thence  lead  to  the  ultima-e  destruction 
cf  liberty,  freedom,  and  independence  of  action.  Tlie  people 
who  entertained  these  views  were  the  pacifists  of  that  time,  and. 
like  these  who  entertain  the  same  view  today,  they  failed  to  appro- 
cat--  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  sufficier.t  naval  power  to 
protect  this  country  from  an  enemy  invasion  and  destruction  by 
the  .same  in.strumentality  to  which  they  were  cfferine  objection. 

Most  fortunate  Indeed  was  it  that  wiser  counsel  prevailed  and 
the  nucleus  of  an  American  Navy  was  as.'^en-.bled  From  that  time 
the  exploits  of  the  American  Navy  wrcU-  pages  in  history  which 
will  never  be  dimmed  so  long  as  time  may  endure.  What  Ameri- 
can heart  dc*>s  not  thrill  with  pride  when  we  see  through  the 
mists  of  the  past  the  heroic  figure  <.f  John  Paul  Jones  standing 
amid  the  tl.ime.s  of  his  burning  and  sinking  ship,  the  Bonhomme 
Richard,  dauntless  and  unafraid,  flinging  across  to  his  enemy  the 
defiant  challenge,  J  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight!"  What  Amort - 
can  IS  not  stirred  to  the  depths  wiien  from  the  recorded  paitos 
there  romos  to  him  the  story  cf  lake  Champlain,  where  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1776.  a  full  squadron  of  American  .ships  built  and  launched 
by  inexperienced  wo<:>dsmen.  m.anned  by  a  motley  crew  of  Ameri- 
cans. mc.5t  uf  whcm  had  never  bet'n '  on  shipboard  before,  and 
commanded  not  by  a  naval  but  by  a  military  commander,  engaged 
and  fought  to  a  finish  a  greater  squadron  of  Bnti.sh  ship^s.  larger 
in  tonnage,  more  thoroughly  equipped,  manned  by  experienced 
seamen,  and  in  command  of  one  of  Britain  s  most  di5tingui.-.hed 
naval  cffi.  er-  ' 

This  was  the  struggle  de.«=ignated  by  the  historian  Mahan  a.s 
■the  .strife  of  pigmies  for  the  pnr.e  of  a  continent,"  and  he  added 
this  historic  statement:  "Never  had  any  force,  big  cr  small,  lived 
to  better  purpose  or  died  more  gloriously  " 

It  wou.d  bp  impossible,  during  the  brief  time  allotted  to  u.s,  to 
carry  our  audience  down  through  the  years  with  the  history  of  the 
glorious    achievements   of    Americans    at   sea.    but    where    could    wo 
find   greater   inspiration   than   in   the   exploits   of   the   Constitutujv 
the  Prcsuient.  the  Ch>'.^aprake.  the  Constellation,  and  other  lamous 
ships,    not   only   in   Mediterranean   waters   against    the    piraf-s    but 
upon   the    Atlantic   during   the   second    war   for    independence     urd 
of  the  gallantry  and   traver>-  of  Dale.  Dfcatur.    Balnbridge    Preble 
and  other  brilliant   and  gallant  American   commanders      Who  does 
not  thrill  at  the  story  of  the  Intrepid  under  Captain  Somers  m  the 
r.arbor  of  Tripoli  and  who  does  not  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory   of 
Lawrence   who.   wounded   to  the  death,   breathed   as   his   la.=t   words 
on    the    deck   of   the  Che^ap^ake    the   deathless   command     "Dont 
Rive  up  the  .ship."     As  we   turn   the  page.s.   who   is  it   who  cannot 
envLsion  the  Joy  of  the  American  people  in  those  davs  when  Com- 
modore Perry  sent  from  the  lakes  of  the  north  his  famous  me.ssage 
We  have   met   the  enemy  and   thev  are  ours.'     And   as   the   years 
pass.   IS   thor^   nny   among   us   who   have    not    sailed    with    Captain 
Sims,  the  Confr-derate  but  American,  upon  the  Alabama  across  the 
s*n-en  sea.s.  or   who   have  not   in   imagination   been   with   Farragut 
as  he  forced  his  way  up  the  Mississippi  or  stood  with  Dewev  on  the 
decks  of   the   Olympia   when   with    the   qwiet    command    'You    may 
fire  when   you  are  ready,  Gridley,"  he   inaugurated   a  battle   which 
swept  from  the  high  .se;\s  one-half  of  the  proud  Navy  of  Spain'' 

v\ho  IS  It  today  who  can  question  the  value  to  the  American 
people,  or  the  ,aj.c,olu^o  necrss.ty  to  u.s.  of  a  strong  nav.il  force 
Our  faith  is  in  the  integrity  of  our  Constitution.  Our  faith  is  in 
the  inviolability  of  our  .soil.  Our  faith  is  in  the  libertv  and"  'e- 
curity  of  our  citizens.  Our  faith  is  m  the  permanence  of  mir 
institutions:  and  the  Ameri-an  Na-.-y  for  160  vears  has  t>een  and 
IS  today,  the  protector  and  defender  of  cur  faith. 

In   thf.se    modern   times,   more   tl-an   ever,   do   we    neod   this 
fense      We  do  not  need  a  strong  naval  service  for  aspros.'^ion 
hi,<tory   has   shown   that  our  Navy   has  never  been   at-gressrve' 
now.   as   never   before   we   do   nee<l    to   surround    o-ir    '^nuntry ' 


de- 
and 

;)ut 

with 


mobile  .orts  of  steel  to  protect  us  from  the  a<7xn-sinn  of  others 
rhe  inventive  Erenlus  of  man  has  succeeded  m  wiping  out  distances 
e%en  as  we  erase  a  sentence  from  a  blackboard  Where  in  other 
days  It  required  weeks  and  long  months  for  other  nations  to  estab- 
lish communication  with  our  shores,  today  it   :s  but  a   matter   of 

.^llvf^   ?he 'ko7fl^'  ^'""'r  °'  ^^^  ^''^'  -^'^^^"^^^  -'^^  tTe   bLd 
sweep   o.    the   Pacific   no   longer   serve    as    protection.     Without    a 

"ti'^i.r^r^  ""PP"^"^   ^^'^"''   ^^^    battleships,   cruisers    destrojers 

an  airplane  carriers  of  the  nations  of  Europe  could  withm  a  few 
days  reach  our  Atlantic  shores  and  destrcV  every  city  upon  oT 
near  the  thousands  of  miles  of  our  practica  Iv  unnrr' ected  co^.t 
to  say  nothing  of  those  within  the  interior.  The  same  in  a  -Ser 
deeree.  is  true  of  our  coa.st  on  the  Pacific  The  san^  is  trje  in  I 
7''ne"t.^Tv,?H°'  °"^  ^"'""^  possessions  and  cf  the  Pai^rn^  c   na? 

'ronEast  to  We^t    °w>,'TT'''   '^'''''^  '°'  ^^^"   communlcatior^ 
■  rom  fca-st  to  West.     What  have  we  today  standing  between  us  and 

U^is  destruction^  Nothing  save  and  except  the  An  erlc?n  Na?v 
.he  pacifists  may  argue,  as  has  been  often  argued  th  "  \mon  -m 
mvasiMn  of  otir  shores  10,000.000  of  th^  flower  of  Ame  ioan  c  M/en- 
ship  would  spring  to  our  defense."  That  mi-ht  be  tn'e  hvt  rhns^ 
10,000  ooo  would,  under  present  conditions  be  urtra  ned  ir^experN 
enced,  untried,  unqualified  defenders,  practicallv  r  ne'  of  S?m 
would  be  equipped  with  the  modern  means  of  defend  A  lar^^" 
j-tand.m.  arn.v  has  never  been  popular  and  never  will  be  in  thil 
land  of  ours  We  are  not  a  military  people.  We  do  not  believe  in 
^^Ti'.r^  oligaichy.  We  do  not  waiu  to  set  up  uithTn  the  coi^ 
the  0?i  World'^anl  ^  ^'^^tarLsnc  government  such  as  cbtams°m 
tne  Old  World,  and  we  never  will,    but  our  very  life  and  liberty. 
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the  security  of  our  people,  the  safety  of  our  property  and  the 
permanent  of  our  government  require  that  we  have  and  main- 
tain a  reas-mable  army,  and  a  navy  capable  of  defending  us  from 
an  assault  oy  any  other  navy  on  earth. 

We  do  nn  want  war.  We  hate  and  we  despise  war  We  have 
learned  this  lesson  In  the  school  of  experience,  and  If  I  may  be 
pardoned  a  personal  reference.  I  wL=h  to  here  declare  that  so  long 
as  I  am  a  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  I 
Bhall  never  vote  to  send  an  American  soldier  away  from  his  home- 
land to  enpge  In  war  upon  another  people.  We  ask  only  peace 
the  ZVtT'  H  ''^:  '"^  quietude  and  happiness  In  our  own'hJJS 
the  right  to  educate  our  children  for  something  else  beside  the 
profession  of  war  the  right  to  remain  free  from  entanglenint  in 
the  affairs  of  others.  All  these  rights  can  only  be  guaranteed  by 
walking  the  pathways  of  peace,  and  in  that  pathway  we  should 
solemnly  resolve  to  walk  '  t^iuuiu 

As  I  speak  to  you  tonight,  however,  we  cannot  close  our  eves  to 
tlie  tact  that  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  chaos.  Even  as  Patrick 
Henry  said  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  we  cry  "Peace' 
peace!  when  there  Is  no  peace!"  War  flames  across  the  hills  and 
nf  i-7H<.°i.  "^^h"-  ^w""  «^'11  "^^^  '^^'^  '^  conflagrations  the  skies 
«r.rv?t\?n  ^"5  ^'*^.^"''  ^^^'^  ^'^  '^  '^^"'^S  pestuence,  misery, 
^H,J»  ^  ^f  death  upon  the  helpless  women  and  children  of 
China.  War  is  knocking  with  Its  mailed  fists  at  the  doors  of 
practically  ?very  country-  of  the  Old  World  across  the  seas  At  any 
time  we  m^.y  hear  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  of  Mars  approaching 
the  gates  of  our  own  peaceful  country.  To  drive  this  hideous 
specttr  from  our  doors  it  is  a  necessity  that  we  guard  well  every 
portal  fron,  Maine  to  Florida  and  from  Oregon  to  the  Mex-can 
border  This  successful  guarding  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  our  naval  forces,  by  means  of  ships  which  fly  at  their 
ma.sthead  the  American  flag,  which  has  never  meant  aggression 
but   hiis  alvays  be<m  the  emblem  of  national  defense 

Since  thf  found.ng  of  this  Government  we  have  been  at  war 
many  time.',  yet  we  have  never  entered  a  war  for  which  we  were 
prepared  We  were  unprepared  for  our  early  conflicts  with  the 
pirates  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  were  hopelessly  outclassed  when 
we  entered  into  a  contest  with  France,  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  oil r  independence.  We  were  without  preparation  for  the 
war  of  1812.  when  we  were  forced  to  the  use  of  warships  con- 
structed from  tlmoer  cut  green  from  the  forest.  We  entered  the 
Mexican  W  ir  without  preparation  We  were  unprepared  for  our 
War  with  Soain  The  great  World  War  found  us  m  almost  a  hope- 
less conditon  of  unreadiness.  In  every  instance  this  lack  of 
preparation  was  the  cause  of  Incalculable  loss  to  us,  not  only  in 
property  but  in  the  needless  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  cotmtless 
thousands  of  brave  but  improperly  and  insufficiently  provisioned 
equipped,  and  trained  men.  It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  if  this 
Nation  had  been  prepared  for  war  in  1917--had  we  then  had  a 
Navy  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain— Germany  would  not  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  and  we  would 
have  avoided  the  world-wide  conflict. 

An  army  cannot  be  trained  and  equlpp>ed  for  war  In  a  day  a 
navy  cannot  be  created  by  the  wave  of  a  magic  wand.  Months 
and  years  ure  required  for  the  fabrication  of  the  vast  war  ma- 
chines of  modem  times.  Months  and  years  are  necessary  to  the 
tra.nlng  of  men  in  the  operation  of  these  instrumentalities  So 
long  as  we  ire  without  this  equipment  and  without  these  trained 
men.  Just  tliat  long  are  we  helpless  to  defend  ourselves  The  time 
to  prepare  for  a  possible  conflict  is  now— now  while  we  are  at 
peac^-^not  after  an  attack  is  made  upon  us  It  will  then  be  too 
late.  To  defend  our  homes  let  us  guard  the  gateways  leading  to 
our  homes  It  has  teen  appropriately  said,  "A  rich  man.  when  his 
castle  is  well  gtiarded.  sleepeth  in  peace  " 
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Pass  Wage-Hour  Bill  Because  It  Is  Right 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON,  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Noi-ember  25,  1937 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wage  and  hour  bUl 
oupht  to  be  passed  because  it  is  right,  because  it  is  fair,  and 
because  it  U  just.  That  is  the  only  reason,  and  the  biU  w-ill 
have  to  depend  for  support  on  those  who  are  moved  by  rea«;ons 
like  that. 

The  reason  for  passage  of  this  bill  is  to  protect  a  group  of 
people  who  cannot  demand  protection,  who  are  without  any 
form  of  unijn  organization,  and  whose  political  influence  is 
negligible. 

It  is  not  £  btH  for  organized  labor.  It  is  an  antisweating 
measure.  And  plenty  of  good  businessmen  are  for  it  on  that 
ground. 


rORTT   CENTS  AN    HOtTH   MEANS    $832   A   TXAB   AT  MOST 

Forty  cents  an  hour  means  $16  a  week  and  $832  a  year  if  a 
person  works  every  smgie  week  in  Uie  year!  Does  ai^y  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  think  we  can  have  a  democracy  m  this 
country  while  milUons  of  the  toilers  of  the  land  are  dehber- 
ately  denied  even  that  standard  of  living?  I^  anyone  willing 
U.1  i  ^^^  °"'  °^uch-vaunted  American  mdustry  will  go 
workerfo        ^'''   '^^'   "^^^   °^   ^'^^^^   ^^   '''   poorest    pa!d 

Many  American  industries  have  been  benefited  through 
the  years  by  the  fact  that  cutthroat  compeiition  by  means 
of  wage  cutting  was  eliminated  from  the  industry  through 
the  power  of  union  organization. 

This  bill  will  help  to  do  that  same  thing  for  all  mdustry 
which  aflfects  interstate  commerce. 

The  first  proper  charge  on  industry  should  be  the  pav- 
nient  of  a  living  wage.  This  bill  will  hardly  require  ev^n 
that  in  all  probability.  V^Tiat  It  will  do  is  to  sav  m  effect- 
There  is  a  point  in  wages  below  which  no  American  wage 
earners  shaU  be  asked  to  work;  and  there  is  a  certam  num- 
ber  of  hours  beyond  which,  except  in  extraordmary  circum- 
stances, they  shaU  not  be  asked  to  work." 

I  believe  Congress  should  write  the  minimum  wage  and 
the  maximum  hours  into  the  bill  itself,  instead  of  leaving 
the  matter  to  be  determined  by  anyone  else. 

If  this  measure  ever  gets  through  the  House  it  will  be 
because  at  least  218  Members  of  this  bodv  led  bv  the  ma- 
jonty  leader,  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybitkn,  of  Texas  had  suf- 
ficient courage  to  do  theu-  sunple  duty  by  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  could  look  to  no  one  but  their  Government  for 
protection  and  a  better  life. 


America's  Aloofness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  November  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday  November 

16),  1937 


EDITORIAL  FROM  KETW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pubUshed  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  entitled  "America's  Aloofn.-ss." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Tlm.es.  Tuesday.  November  30,  1937] 
America's  Aloofness 
♦v'^^  United  States  has  lost  its  leadership  in  world  affairs  and  to 
that   fact   largely   can   be   attributed   the   impotence   ol    the   Ninc- 
Po\*-er  Treaty  Conference  in  Brussels.     The  rea.son  for  this  loss  of 
h'ir"^^  '^  P/'''''^  treaty -breaking  Governments  and  dictators  have 

the  rni '<^'''i'l,7.  ^^^l  ^°'  ''°  ^'''"'"'^  ^°^  °^  ^^^"^1  invasion  will 
the  Lnl.ed  States  initiate  or  jcrn  in  any  effective  movement  to 
assure  world  peace. 

•■i5,Mt^^^^.'^°'''''i'°°  ""^  ^^^  P^^  °^  ^hese  treaty -breakers  the 
J^^nnZri'^^  .1°^^  "pacifist^-  m  Congre^  and  their  vociferous 
supporters  in  the  country  are  chiefly  responsible  These  groups 
include  persons  v,-ho   believe   that   we  can   stav   out   of   anv   wjjfd 

u'^.'rf.^-Rr??*^,-'  ^^^"'•^^--  o"^  entrance  into  the  la..t  international 
war  to  British  propaganda  and  the  schemes  of  bankers  to  enrich 
themselves:  and  they  oppose  any  strong  peace  mca..ures  bv  this 
Government,  even  though  to  abstain  from  such  might  mean  the 
loss  of  freedom  to  those  who  regard  it  as  highly  as  they  them- 
selves and  an  Impairment  of  liberty  to  men  and  women  in  tl-s 
very  hemisphere.  ^'-<-ii   uj.   u..s 

It  Is  the  assertion  of  such  groups  and  their  Con-resslnna!  repre- 
Ti^nlT^^  I  ■  '^^^^"s^  of  the  gifts  of  nature  and  grc-raphv  the 
United  States  can  retain  its  in.stltutions  and  live  its  full  I'fe'a'-  e 
I?  ^  7^"°  where  democracy  does  not  elsewhere  exist  even  tho-i-^'h 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  shackled  bv  despotism.^  which  tu"-i 

t'heTaJlaS'of^Se  S;f ''"  '"  ''^"'""^  ^"'  '''^''''  ^^"'"^^   '^'^ 
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Th--  pc-ver  of  these 
the  ac^ccndar.cy.  as  acts 
years  they  have  seized  upc 
Government  was  seeking 
against  treaty-breaking  am 
circumstances,  wculd  this  ; 
moral  standards  among  the 
lets  and  using  the  Coiigre 
gave  notice  as  early  a^  wher 
future  pohcy  of  the  Unitec 
abroad,  and  that  :t  would 
clear  the  threat  to  our  own 
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The  attitude  took  form 
with  its  "declaration  of  a 
provisions.     By   the   first    n.: 
Congress,  upon  discovery  of 
to  withhold  war  material  f 
an  invaded  nation,  fighting 
was  left  at  the  mercy  cf  a 
named.  American  vessels  w 
only  those  warring  nations  ' 
given  access  to  our  market; 
Attempts,   in  the   name  o 
between  honest  and  dishon 
nations  clearly  acting  in  seL 
down  In  Congress.     The  wo 
States  was  out  to  save  its 
the  dictators  were  Informec 
policy  was  prepared  to  see 
out  interference  and  appare 
would  mean  anything  dang 

When   the  President 
against  the  invasion  of  Chi 
at   Shanghai,   recalled   that 
Governments   which   did  th 
certain  capitals  that  the 
during    policy    for    the   Uni 
State  Department  named  J 
a  little  inquiry  sufSccd  to 
groups   would    not   thus   be 
tlves  denounced  the  expres 
Neutrality   Act.    which   In 
gress   met,   the   press  cables 
erenda  and  other  evidences 
Is  unchanged  in  its  attitude 
Ington  did  his  duty,  and  di^ 
formed    his    coUearrue    at 
American  mood.     The  circul 
capital  both  tempered  the  n 
Jections  therefrom  and  in 
went  to  its  Inevitable,  inept 

Meanwhile,  on   the   pretexjt 
munlsm  is  the  first  essenti 
have  signed  a  treaty.     Outw 
6tand  with  force  against  the 
the   Soviet    form    of    govern: 
cellenes   and   in   Washington 
necessarily    not    stated    in    t 
nations  will  stand   by  the  t 
until    each    has    gained    its 
Illustrate:   If    Italy    further 
Great  Britain  steps  in  to 
Kong     and     Singapore.     If 
Europe   and   Great  Britain 
extend  her  Mediterranean  s 
and  British  possessions  in  tl^ 

The  ability  of  the  three 
ment  outlined  above  Is,  of 
Germany's  Baltic  coast  is 
and  experts  are  far  from  co 
way  in  the  Mediterranean,  e 
Northern  European  waters 
structlon  by  responsible  stat 
WEis  heretofore  largely 
boos,   now  places   the   alllan(ie 
hemispheres  must  consider  It 
could  more  effectively  give 
Implicit  In  it  than  a  tanglb 
this  country  to  stand  by 
arise. 


1  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act   of   1936. 

tate  of  war"  and  its  "cash-and-carry" 
!med,   the  President   was  instructed   by 

the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  abroad. 
r(t>m  all  concerned,  regardless  of  whether 

for  Its  ov.-n  as  in  th'»  case  of  Ethiopia, 
it-ost  ruthless  aggressor.     By  the  second 

re   virtually   swept   from  the   .seas,  and 

'■hich  have  navies  and  trade  fleets  were 
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This  is  not  a  preachment 
United  States  are  set  agains 
But  there  are  effective  peace 
being  the  decision  of  the   B 
negotiate  a  trade  treaty, 
possible   kind  of   private   anc 
and  Americans  and  others 
at    least    the    same    spiritual 
money   and   credit    will   serv 
breakers. 

Our   statesmen   and   leaden; 
mightily  if,  losing  fear  of  the 


s  and  their  Fpoke^mcn  has  been  In 
even's  plaii.Iy  m'iicate.  In  recent 
n  every  occasion  when  the  American 
express  the  scruples  of  conscience 
;  aggression,  to  proclaim  that,  m  no 
eople  do  anything  effective  to  restore 

nations.  Organizing.  v.Tiang  pamph- 
i^ional    Record    as    their    srazett'e,    they 

Japan  seized  Manchukuo  that  the  fixed 

States  uculd  be  to  keep  out  of  war 
take   no  steps   to  prevent   it.   however 

instituticns. 


lat 


Is 


international   decency,   to  distinguish 

St  governments  and  to  permit  aid  to 

■defense  against  banditry,  were  beaten 

Id  was  put  on  notice  that  the   United 

'n  skin  from  immediate  dangers;    and 

that  the  American   group  controlling 

e  world  remade  on  fascist  lines  with- 

ntly  without  understanding   that   this 

^ous  to  us  at  all. 

tly  voicing   this   people's    indignation 
by  Japan  and  horror  at  the  butchery 
there   still   were   "quarantines  '    against 
I'se   things,   a   wholesome   fear   arose   in 
utrality   Act   might    not   represent   en- 
ed    States.     And    when    next    day    the 
3an  as  aggressor,  the  fear  .spread.     But 
rove  thfit  the  pacifist   and  isolationist 
led.     Their   Congressional    representa- 
cns  as  violations  of  tne  spirit  of  the 
tijuth   they   were.   and.   as   soon   as   Con- 
carried   abroad   proposals   of   war   ref- 
that  the  group  which  fram.ed   the  act 
The  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
it  accurately  and   vrell.   when   he   m- 
russels    that    pacifism    was    still    the 
tion  of  this  report   in  the  conferenre 
essages  to  Tokyo  and  stirTened  the  re- 
atmosphere  the  Brussels  conference 
doom. 
that   a  world   alliance   against   com- 
to  peace.  Japan.  Germa^ny  and  Italy 
dly  It  pledges  the.^e  Governments  to 
encroachment  of  Soviet  teachings  and 
Tient.      But    m    some    E'jropean    chan- 
the   pact   is   interpreted   as   a   pledge. 
e    treaty,    that    each    of    these    three 
ro  others,  defensively  and  ofTensivelv. 
territorial    and    other    objectives.     To 
threatens    In    the    Mediterranean    and 
Japan  will  proceed  against  Hong 
Germany     thrusts     southeastward     in 
France    move    to    check.    Italy   will 
eres  and  Japan  will  strike  at  French 
e  Orient 
ist  States  to  carry  out  the  arrang'^- 
open  to  the  most  serious  doubts. 
to  the  attack  of  the  British   fleet, 
vinced  that  Mussolini  could  have  his 
n  with  Britain  greatly  preoccupied  m 
The  fact,  however,   that  such   a  con- 
esmen  is  placed  upon  the  treaty,  whfch 
"  as  a  mutual  envisioning  of  buga- 
where   the   democracies   of  the   two 
In  stating  their  policies.    And  nothing 
ejcpression  to  realization  of  the  danger 
"  e  expression  of  the  determination ^ol 
other  democracies  should   the   need 


check. 
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for  war  measures.     The  people  of  the 

military  expeditions,  and  rightly  so. 

measures,  the  most  recent  illustration 

itish   and   American   Governments   to 

should   be   supplemented   by  every 

public   cooperation   between   Britons 

speak,   if  not   the  same   language, 

tongue.     Understandings    on    trade! 

as   certain    weapons   against    treaty- 
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of  public   thought   could   aid   peace 
blind  peace  groups  and  gaimng  confi- 


dence that  plain  common  sense  and  self-Interest  can  be  trusted, 
they  engaged  In  public  exchanges  to  put  the  enemies  of  peace  ori 
notice  that  the  great  democracies  are  aware  of  what  Is  planned  and 
win  stand  together  against  it.  The  sure  shadow  of  economic  star- 
vation on  spendthrift  Governments  which  cannot  wage  war  unless 
we  supply  them,  and  deny  supplies  to  their  victims,  can  be  made 
sufBciently  effective  as  a  deterrent  without  resort  to  the  substance 
of  sanctions  or  war. 

Should  such  cooperations  be  publicly  and  steadily  revealed,  and 
such  exchanges  of  thought  take  place,  the  New  York  Times  believes 
the  American  people  will  awake  to  the  facts  which  menace  this 
nation:  and  the  world  will  leam  that  events  are  conceivable,  that 
circumstances  can  arise,  outside  this  hemisphere,  which  will  in- 
stantly range  American  public  opinion  behind  an  eJTectivo  pence 
policy  and  make  Junk  overnight  of  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act. 
In  the  face  of  such  exchanges  of  thought  the  policy  of  di  mocratic 
nations  will  be  stiffened  and  grooved;  and  treaty-breakers  and 
dictators  will  take  prudent  counsel  among  themselves 

In  such  a  manner  can  this  nation  restore  a  will  for  pf-.xrc  in  th.i 
world  and  re-establish  its  lost  leadership  in  International  affairs. 
By  such  means  the  ravlshers  of  small  or  weak  neighbors  and  the 
enemies  of  democracy  will  discover  that  the  United  States  ha.s  not 
become  so  timorous  and  so  stupid  as  to  abandon  its  responsibilities 
and  Imperil  Its  greatness  and  its  freedom.  It  will  be  v.uer  to  put 
them  on  notice  at  once. 
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Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.=ent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  H.^rrisonI  last  evening  cv.t 
the  National  Broadca^^tmg  Co.'s  Nation-wide  hook-up,  the 
subject  being  Our  Tax  Problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Taxes  are  a  necessary  function  of  eovrnrnf-nt  Without  taxes 
government  cannot  exist.  From  the  Fed.  ral  Government  s  stand- 
point, taxes- may  be  placed  in  three  principal  caugories:  Fir'-t  those 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  such  as  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxis 
second,  those  based  upon  the  principle  of  benelite  received  from 
the  Government,  such  as  social-security  taxes;  and  tlilrd  luxury 
taxes,  such  as  those  on  liquor  and  tobacco  From  the  first  group 
the  Government  receives  about  50  percent  of  its  revenue-  'roni  the 
second  -roup  about  10  percent,  and  from  the  third  ab.jut  25 
percent.     The   remaining  comes  from   miscellaneous   t.ixfB 

The  amount  of  revenue  received  bv  the  Govrrnirient  is  depend- 
ent largely  upon  the  principle  of  abilii-y  to  pav  The  amount  re- 
ceived from  this  source  depends  upon  two  things  the  rate  and 
the  base  upon  which  that  rate  applies.  For  inscancc,  on  Income 
taxes,  if  the  n^t  income  decreases  sub.stantiallv.  even  very  exces- 
sive rates  avail  nothing  in  bringing  in  additi6nal  revenue  The 
same  applies  to  estate  taxes.  If  the  value  of  stocks,  bonds  and 
otner  property  declines  50  percent  in  value,  no  more  revenue  is 
secured  even  by  a  very  excessive  rate.  In  oth'r  words  tax  rates 
may  be  ft.xed  at  such  an  excessive  point  as  to  diminish  the  revenue 
of  the  Government   instead  of  increasing  it 

At   the   present   time,    I   believe   we   have' at   least   two   so-called 

roti  -"ir^"-'  ^'^''^'  '"'''^'^^  ^"■'''''  reached  a  point  of  diminishing 
rather  than  increasing  ^he  revenue.  The  taxes  to  which  I  refer 
^e  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and  the  tax  on  capital  gams. 
Not  on.y  do  I  believe  that  these  taxes  have  an  adverse  effect  so  far 
as  revenue  is  concerned,  but  I  believe  thev  have  retarded  indus- 
trial progress  and  contributed  to  the  unemplovment  situation 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  Government  has  expended  large 
sums  to  aid  employment  These  enormous  expenditures  to  meet 
the  em-rc.-ncy  of  a  depressed  economic  condition  throughout  the 
country  have  made  it  necessary  not  only  to  retain  existing  ta.xes. 
but  to  increase  and  add  new  ^axes.  While  the  policies  adopted 
h^/n  ^n'fl^l?"''"'''  hV^'^I""  '^^  unemployed  have  ameliorated 
?tTluh^!  "^'^'"'."^.k'"''^^^  '^''^^  ^°  millions,  the  problem  is 
still  V,  1th  us.  and  if  the  unemployment  problem  is  to  be  solved 
and  solved  soundlv  and  permanently,  it  must  be  through  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  privat*  business.    I  believe    therefore 
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that  an  Irrer.f'.vc  should  be  given  to  private  buslne.ss  to  take  up  as 
much  as  pcssible  of  the  slack  of  employment.  We  cannot  give 
this  incentive  by  excessive  or  punitive  taxes  ^ 

.^^^Jf]^}\^ *'"''  ^•'^  ^"r^'^''"^  UP°'^  an  indii..-try  a.s  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  it  to  pay  its  d.  bUs  or  t«  exnaiid  its  business  senov-  r,  r- 
^quences  resiilt.  Business  e.xpr.mion  will  not  onlv  bring  about  in- 
crea.st-d  employment  in  the  cor:  i-urtion  of  added  plant  facUMe" 
hm  it  w  1  also  bring  about  substantial  and  continuous  emplof- 
mrnt  m  tne  operation  of  .such  added  plant  facilities.  As  new  peo- 
ple are  eTip  oy.d  in  new  industries,  to  that  extent  persons  are 
taken  fro  n  the  relief  rolls  and  nece.v^ary  governmental  expendi- 
tures to  rid  unemployment  thereby  lessened.  And  as  private  in- 
du-^try  prospers,  more  revenue  comes  in  to  the  Govcr^ent  and 
le.'.s  nioney  goes  out  In  relief.     If  private  enterpri.,.  can  thu'  take 

ti^e  w.n  r'^"^''''''^'  'r-''-'  '"'■'  '^^"'^'^'^"^  Of  unemolovment.  the 
time  w  11  Bcxm  arrive  when  the  revenues  of  the  Government  wUi 
equal   its  expenditures. 

f„ffoe*,^HJ'"''P''^!^-"''  ?''  ^'^^'''"^  bti.-ne..e  L,  to  bo  obtained  to  the 
n.lle-t  derr.-e.  then  the  (Tovernment  must  give  enccurat^ement  to 
private  btisiness.  New  industry  cannot  be  created  ar  i  old  mdu=- 
tnes  canrot  continue  to  be  oprrat-ed  without  .-.J.  ;:.:.te  and  =uffi- 
clent  capi'al.  Too  rigid  or  unreasonable  reL-ulation  of  bus'n--^  or 
too  burdensome  or  punitive  taxes  dl5<'oura-e.  shackle,  and  of t,  n 
destroy  buslne.ss  '-'^«-<-ii 

r.r^'^r'J'^  "w'^"  ^'-^^  apjrer.ate  that  adequate  taxes  mu.st  be 
provded  for  the  efficient  admini.stration  of  government.  OnW 
in  ex--pt;cnal  ca.ses  -Ji.u.ld  the  purpose  be  of  a  soc.al  or  punitive 
nature.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  country  todav  is  suffering  from 
fear   and   uncertainty,   occasioned,    may   I   sav.   to   some   ext^^nt    bv 

ahle  m.ethods  nave  been  created  by  the  taxpaver  to  avo:d  or  evade 

th'^'n.'iri  '  '^■"V''^  "'■'"'  "•^'  '"-^  '^"^'"-^  ""'^  b.^oadened  or  increased. 
th.  number  cf  devices  and  meth.>cis  and  tnck:.  emploved  increase 
pruportiorateiy.  Hov  ev,  r.  I  have  no  aotibt  that  the  vast  majontv 
of  our  taiii.ayers  ttre  fair  to  the  Gi.vernment.  want  to  pav  everv 
practices.'  ''^''  '°  '''"  Gov.  rnment,  and  do  not  rcsort^o  such 
As  It  !s  the  duty  of  the  taxpayer  to  deal  fairlv  with  his  Govern- 
ment. It  1...  likewise  the  duty  of  a  public  servant  to  be  fair  toward 
tne  t^ixpayer.  If  th.  ,se  who  formulate  a  government  pohcv  either 
through  legislative  enactment  c;r  administration,  have  made  a  mis- 
take which   works  mju-stices  to  the  taxpayer  or  mjuriouslv  affects 

L^  d  ro^e'-'./'^'H^l';  "'">"  l^''  '^"^^'^'^^  -^-"^^'^  »^^  acknowledged 
anu  ro,  .e,    •  d.     However  high  ana  laudable  nay  be  the  purposes  of 

ccnam  poncws,  and  howev.-r  attractive  they  may  apr-ar  theOTet?- 

?  uer^h-n^t'h?-  ^.  \f'^''-'-^  "^^^^er,  the  Inj^iri^Jls  efleetraVe 
f..caier   tn^n   the   benefits  souglit. 

Mr^y^t'^'^t  ^^'}^^^'  '^'^'  Congress  enacted  the  .s<-c:.lled  undistributed- 
profits  tax,  I  w;^  one  of  those  who  believed  thai  the  effect  wc^^fd 
oe  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unfair  practice  of  certain  corporation.,  who 

^^'^''^VV'^'''r^''"f  ^^  °'^^"  '''  P'-^-^'"^^  ^^^'  payni^nt  of 
t  ;/lh    V-  •  ^;ockh.ariers.  and  -Ah)  al.so  penalized  their  small 

^.o.kllc.c.e.-s  by  reta.nm-  from  them  dividends  which  should  have 
T  r^.  k'  •■  ^'^  ^''^^•^^  ^  "^""  I  did  not  then  believe,  nor  do 
,„,*?  b^!:cve^that  liu-pe  corporations  should  be  allowed  to  build 
^L  .^''r^^r  .  ,^^^  lumecc-ssary  reserves.  I  recognize,  as  every- 
h  ,.,1  c  i"^  ^\^-'^^^  the  question  must  recognize,  that  it  is  .soured 
b.islne=>s  to  reuun  from  current  profits  sufficient  reserves  either 
to  meet  current  or  future  oblieations  or  for  improvement.;  or 
nece-v^ary  business  expansion.  And  so.  when  the  law  was  suggested 
and  enacted,  it  was  based  upon  that  hiph  purpose 

Exp.nence   has   shown,   and   to   me   it    ha.=    been   shown   conclu- 
s.>e.y,  that   while  the  law  corrected  some  Im.proper  practice;  of  a 
few  corporations,  it  has  worked  tremendous  hardships  upon  many 
others       In    other    words,    for    each    corporation    which    has    been 
justly  penalized  by  this  tax  there  are  probably  a  hundred  which    I 
Juive  been  unjtistly  penali^^jd,  because,  for  legal  or  moral  reasons     ' 
they  could  not  distribute  trfelr  earnings  in  dividends.     The  result 
has  added  confusion  to  the  economic  life  of  the  country    and   to    I 
many  of  cur  fine  American  citizens  It  has  been  most  disheai-tening    I 
and   discouraging.  *=    I 

It  Is  a  harsh  and  unwise  policy  for  the  Government  to  compel  a 
corporation    that    m.ay    be    giving    employment    to    hundred^    or 
thousands  of  men  and  wom.en  to  declare  its  eamine-s  in  the  form    , 
of  dividends   to   Its  stockholders   when   it    needs   such   earnln(-s  to 
perpetuate   the   employment   of  those   people.     If   the   corporation 
has   sufficient    reserves    to    meet   these    nece.^^slties.    then    well    and 
good;   but   when   the  coriMratlon   Is  without   reserves  or  ha'?  little 
reserves,   and   there   are   thousands   of   them,   and    we    require   t^e 
profits  made  to  carry  a  punitive  tax  when  used  to  pay  its  legiti- 
mate obligations  or  to  improve  or  enlarge  its  plant,  then  the  policy 
Is   wrons  and  must   be  corrected.     U  the   pre.sent   system   is  con- 
tinued, large  corporations  with  tremendous  rc;?cryes  "can  continue 
tut  le.=s  favored  and  weaker  corporation?  without  the  reserves  may 
be   forced   out  of   business.     In   such   cases   the   very   situation   re- 
spectinc  employment  that  we  are  trvin-  to  relieve"  will  be  aggra- 
vated.    Every  tim"  a  going  concern  i.-  f creed  to  suspend  operations 
it  add-  to  the  unemployed  roll  and  threatrn.s  to  compel  the  Gov- 
ernment  to   increa.se  emergency  appropriations   to  aid   the   unem- 
ployed. 

And  so  I  sviv  to  vou.  a":  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  quite  sure  that  1  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  majority  of  ihe  Mombtrs  of  Congress,  that  this  undistributed- 
profits  tax  mu-^t  ix'  substantially  modified.    Ic  is  my  hope  and  belief 
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SStiV'^f  r'?o  ,^^'  V^'^"  ^'^^  ^  modified  so  as  to  permit  a  cor- 
poration, if  it  desires,  to  pay  from  Its  annual  earnings  without 
penalty,  amounts  for  debt  retirement  and  for  busine^paSlon    ' 

HoTT;^  ^p^'^'^"^^.  "^  ^^^  ^^y^  ^^^  Means  Committee  of  the 
«SV^  of  Representatives  has  already  annoxmced  a  tentative  nltn 

lJ^uS,'P,f    ^'^       ^^^    P^^"    considered,    and    which    in    all 
probatility  will  be  reported  by  the  subcommittee  to  the  full  mem 
bership  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  thrHmise  exemn^s  Tli 
JrX^  r^fiTs'tax^'  ^is" ^^  °^  ^^"  '^^"  625,000  flJ^mThTS^dS 

P^l'T^'^S:^  ^""  H°"  ^'^  remaTmng^'corpoSons°"cr'?l 
percent  of  the  whole  number,  it  is  proposed  that  if  thev  retain 
all  their  earnings,  a  maximum  total  tax  rale  of  20  percenfwm^ 
imposed.  If  a  corporation  pays  out  50  percent  of  it/net TncTme  S 
dividends,  only  an  effe.^tive  tax  rate  of  18  percent  will  be  imS>^ 

^m^^^"7°'■f '"i"'  ?°  ^^^  °*^^"  ^^"'^^  P^ys  °^t  all  of  its  n^  m- 
come  in  dividends,  Its  effective  total  rate  of  tax  will  be  reduc«l 
through  a  credit  to  a  maximum  of  16  percent.  In  this  connecuS 
It  must  be  recalled  that  the  rate  on  this  group  of  the  larger  cor- 

P^TonnfT^''  '^^^'*^S  ^^^'  ^^  "^"^^  ^^g^^"  When  anv  subltanmi 
aniour^t  of  earnings  is  retained.  For  example,  a  corporation  with 
a  net  income  of  Sl.000.000  which  retains  50  percent  of  it*  net  in- 
come pays  an  effective  tax  rate  of  about  23  percent,  and  if  it  re- 
tains all  of  its  earnings  it  pays  a  rate  of  about  32  percent  I  am 
sure  that  even  if  we  went  no  further  than  the  subcommittee's  ten- 
yl\\AS-lt:^\  ""^^  ^^^^"-^  percentages  are  retained,  all  corporations 
both  m  the  larger  and  smaller  classes,  will  find  great  relief 

V.nen  the  tax  ccmmittees  of  Congress  were  holding  hearings  In 
connection  with  the  undi.stnbuted-profits  tax  in  1936  many  cf  the 
represen-anves  cf  corporations  and  trade  associations  recommended 
a  very  .substantial  increase  In  the  normal  corporate  rate  and  a  more 

^Vi'^J''^  '^•r^''"'  ^''  '^^"^''-  '^''''^'"  ''^'''^  through  an  undlstnbuted- 
proS  ^  ta.x  One  representative  of  a  great  business  association  sug- 
gested  a  22' _. -percent  Hat  rate  c^-^^^mLiuu  bug 

Tliere   is  ancth.-r  provision   of   th.    present  tax  law  that  shouM 
ano   must   be   changed.     I   ref.  r   to   "h     capital-gams  tax.     in  my 
op. men  no  factor  has  been  more  m.'luential  in  discouraging  trade 
in   stocks,  secur.ties.   or   propeny   holdings   than   our   high   surtax 
fH?A^"'  ^''^2'^Z  l^^^^e'--'-'   'ax  on  capital  gams.     It  is  apparent 
that  those  m  the  hlgher-mcom.e  brackets  or  middle-lncom.e  brackets 
w-ill  not   part   *^th   their  holdings  uhen   they  know  that   m  some 
instances  they  must  share  with  the  State  and  Federal  Government 
fr.^^^  «^^  T  ^2  P^^''"^^^      So.  they  choose  to  retain  their  hold- 
ings indefinitely,   because  they  do  not  feel   thev  can   afford   such 
an    m.pairmen-    of  capital   as  would   come   about   by  the   payment 
of  the  capital-gains  tax      It  did  not  then  and  does  not  now  appear 
to   me   to  be   logical   that   an   individual   can   trade   an   apartrnent 
house  for  another  apariment  hous.-;    that   he  can  shift  his  money 
on   Qtp' .sit   from   on-   bank   to  another   bank,   and   can   trade   one 
horse  for  another  horse   without   the   payment   of   a   capital-gains 
tax:    but    when    the   same   individual    trades   a   horse   for   a    bugev 
or  takes  his  money  and  buys  a  United  S'atrs  St^el  bond  and  tradti 
that    bend   for  a   bond   m  some   other   company  he  must  pav  the 
tax      In  oth.  r  wcrds.  in  s<:,me  instances  a  man  pays  a  heav'y  tax 
on  mere  change  of  h.s  investment,  and  in  other  instances  he"  does 
not.     No  person  can   be  criticized   for  refusing  to  sell   a  security 
stock,  or  pi-ce   of  property  when   he  knows  that  if  a  large   profit- 
has  oeen  realized  the  Government  will  give  the  individual  one  slic« 
of  the  profit  pie.  and  retain   nine  s'ices  for  itself 

Our  tax  policy  with  re.-,pcct  to  capital  galjis.  without  question 
has  showed  up  trade  Such  a  policy  h.is  filled  safety  deposit  boxes 
with  property  in  secur.ties  and  stocris  and  cai.h.  freezing  credit* 
and  prey  ntlr.g  the  fluw  of  capita!  into  new  ent.?rpriscs  if  securi- 
ties or  property  are  permitu-d  to  be  turned  over  rapidlv  there  will 
b?  more  trade  and  in  my  cpunon  a  freer  Sow  of  ready  "money  into 
new  industry.  ■'      ^'-'"^/  »"i-u 

No  part  of  our  tax  structure  needs  more  immediate  and  rational 
modification  than  the  capital  gains  and  the  undlstributed-p.-ofi's 
provision-s— -that  the  inequities  occasioned  bv  the  latter  may  be 
eliminated  and  the  barriers  erected  bv  the  former  against  tht-' frtn- 
flow  of  credit  and  capital  mav  be  rem'cvrd 

These  two  cii^iiic.s  wn:  tno  urage  hvi^m.s.  increa^  Government 
rec.-ipts.  ana  offer  greater  bop--  to  the  unemployed 

More  specifical'y  speaking.  I  would  say  tha't  the  capital-gains 
tax  ...hi  uio  be  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  income  and  surtax  sections 
of  the  pre.-^ent  law  and  placed  in  a  classification  to  rse^f  and  the  tax 
on  caoital  gains  .'hould  be  at  such  reasonable  figures  ^s  no-  to 
prevent  or  hamp-r  o.rdmary  business  transactions  I  have  no  doub«- 
that  this  will  b;-  done 

Tl~.e  subcomm.ittee  of  tlie  House  Wavs  and  Means  Comm^t^ee 
has  already  agreed  to  a  tentative  plan  in  the  mrdification  o'  the 
capital  gams  tax.  so  that  the  rate  will  be  graduated  downward 
after  the  property  has  been  held  over  1  ve;.r  After  the  property 
has  been  held  over  5  years,  the  maximum  rate  will  be  16  percent 
I  hope,  if  possible,  keeping  in  mind,  as  we  must,  the  condition  of 
the  Treasury,  to  see  that  rate  made  lower  and  greater  relief  given 
as  to  tim.e  requirements  for  holding  property. 

Other  change.^  are  needed  in  our  tax  structure,  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, these  two  are  the  m.ost  pressing  and  impoitant. 

In  wcrking  out  these  tax  plans  and  in  the  enactment  of  the 
law  please  bear  In  mind  that  under  the  Constitution  revenue  leg- 
islation must  originate  in  th'^  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
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le 


err. 

en 


Senate  l3  powerless  to  take 

un^il  they  "nave  ftrst  been  ac 
There  has  be.^n  a  fine  deer 
Treasury,  the  members 
Hciise.    and    the    m.embersh.p 
and  •  xtreme  care  mujt   be 
tax   legislation.     Since    Nov 
and  Means  Ccmmutee  has 
but    careful    ccn=iderat;on    c 
tcv.^.rd    one    gcal.    and    we    a 
pcd;:icusly   as   the   magnuud 
no  doubt  that  the  Congress 
tion  to   this  important   matt 
us  to  be  s-.vept  ofT   cur   feet 
fa--h;on  cr  overnight. 

In  conclusion,  permit  mc 
encouraged  to  expect  a  ret 
The  year    1937  has  almost 
pcrations  have  already  distr 
current    year.     As    a    practic 
declare  out  their  dividends 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a 
their   1937  taxes.     It  would 
that  have  already  made  thei 
law    and    favor   others    whic 
advantage  of   a  retroactive 
my  opinion,  date  from  the 
cover   the  future  and  not 

Speaking  to  you  tonight 
may    I   say   that   the   countrj 
no   deviation    of    plans    and 
the  ends   we   are   seeicing;    ar 
either    as   chairman    of    the 
of  the  Senate,  to  effectuate 
uted-proflts  tax  and   the 
expeditiously  as  orderly  and 


any  action,  upon   these  tax   mca=urei 

;ed  on  m  the  House. 

(e  of  cooperation  upon  the  part  of  the 

Ways  and  M?an.>  Committct'   of  the 

cf   the   Senate:    btit    study,   research, 

ployed   in  the  constructive  work  of 

ber   4    a   sutacomniittee   of   the    Ways 

n  meeting  twice  daiiV  In  the  speedy 

this   problem.     We    are    all    working 

trying    to   do   the    Job   Just    as   ex- 

e   of   the   task   will   permit.     There   is 

s  alive  to  the  need  for  prompt  atten- 

iv.   but   the  country   m.ust   not   expect 

and  complete   this   task   in  a  shoddy 


tv 


to  say  that  the  people  should  not  be 

active  feature  to  these  modifications. 

Into  liistory.     Many  cf   the  cor- 

ibuted  in  dividends  the  profits  of  the 

1    matter,    most    of    the    others    must 

r  December  15  if  they  are  to  be  <iare 

vidend  credit   In  the  computation   of 

hardly  fair  to  penalize  corporations 

distributions  in  the  light  of  existing 

might    happen    to    be    able    to    take 

treasure.     Such   modifictions   must,   in 

day  of  the  next  calendar  year  and 

past. 

th  all  the  em.phasis  I  can  command, 

may   be   assured    that   there   will    be 

no   let-up    of    purpose    to    accom.plioh 

d   I  pledge   ycu    that   what    I    can   do. 

•"inance    Committee    or    as    a    Member 

;hese  modifications  m  the  und.strib- 

gains  tax   I   will   do.   and   tliat  as 

rational   consideration  will  permit. 
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FORETCN  TRADE  PO:|lCT 

(By  Oscar  B    Ryder. 

The  years  which  have  elapsed 
developments   in  the   foreign 
till  the  end  of   1933  principa 
since    then    principally    in 
restrictions. 

The  first  result  of  the  dep 
tectionist    system.       Although 
tariar  pohcy.  the  tariff  had 
further    increased    in    June 
Initiated  early  in   1929.  was 
depression    and    by    conditiors 
of  agriculture,  which  foreshacjow 
no  legislation  imposing  new 
as   amendments   to   the   tariff 
additional  duties  have  been 
acts,   under   the   guise   of 
fi.rst  processing  of  materials 
posing  import  charges  in  th. 
almost  insuperable  difficulties 
tion    on    specific   ccmmoditie.= 
lessen  the  chances  of  a  Pres 
The    Internal    Revenue    Act 
imports   of    lumber,   coal   and 
and  petroleum  and  petroleum 
as  emergency  measures,   were 
later   extended   to   July  1,   193p 
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esident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

D  an  article  published  in  the 

en,  England,  October-December 

trade  policy  of  the  United  S:ates 

i|iember  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

cllows: 


OF  THE  uT^rrrD  states 

member.  Tariff  Commission) 

since  1929  have  brought  Fi^nificant 

trade  policies   of   the  United   States. 

ly  in  the  direction  of  increases,  but 

direction    of    decreases    in    trade 


ession  was  an  extension  of  the  nro- 

in    1922.    after    a    decade    of    lower 

n   restored   to  a  high   level,   it   was 

930.       The    1930    increase,    although 

nlevertheless  largely  influenced  by  the 

particularly    in    certain    branches 

ed  it.      Since  1930  there  has  been 

higher  t<anff  duties  as  such — that  i.s. 

act.      What,   however,    are   in   effect 

posed  in  successive  internal  revenue 

taxes   on   importation   or   on   the 

v|hich  are  entirely  imported.     By  im- 

acts  it  was  possible   to  avoid  the 

in  the  way  of  separate  tariff  legisla- 

or    groups   of   commodities    and    to 

iential  veto. 

of    1932    imposed    excise    taxes    on 

coke,   copper  and    copper    products. 

products.     These  taxes,  urged  largely 

first  Imposed  for  2  years,  but  were 


Anitation  by  certain  farm  groups  came  to  fruition  when  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Acts  of  1934,  1935,  and  1936  completed  a  thorough- 
going system  of  charges  on  Imported  animal  and  vegetable  oils 
and  oilseeds.  The  duties  on  such  oils  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
applying  chiefly  to  edible  oils,  were  extended  and  supplemented 
by  taxes  on  imports,  or  on  the  first  prc-cessing  in  the  United 
States,  of  soap  and  paint  oils.  Coconut  oil  is  subjected  to  a 
processing  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  If  made  of  Philippine  copra. 
of  5  cents  if  made  of  copra  of  any  other  origin.  This  marks,  in 
effect,  a  departure  from  the  pohcy  of  admitting  all  commodities 
from   the   Philippines   free   of   duty. 

A  second  consequence  of  the  depression  vas  a  tmdency  ti  ward 
quantitative  limitations  on  Imports,  Absolute  import  quotas  have 
been  imposed  by  direct  governmental  action  on  Fugar  from  all 
sources,  on  tobacco  from  Cuba,  on  cordage  from  the  Philippines, 
and  on  red  cedar  shingles,  which  come  eiulreiy  from  Canada  The 
import  qtiota  on  sugar,  imposed  contemporaneously  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  duty  on  Cuban  sugar.  Is  part  of  a  general  quota  arrange- 
ment applying  also  to  Uiaxketing  sugar  produced  In  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions,  including  the  Phihppmes,  that  on 
Cuban  tobacco  followed  restrictions  on  marketing  of  d-jmestic 
cigar  tobacco  and  lapsed   with   their  abanaonnu-nt 

In  addition  to  these  quotas  imposed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, informal  agreements  were  made  with  foreign  cnuntrios 
whereby  they  restricted  exports  of  certain  com.moditits  Ui  the 
United  States  to  a  stated  volume  or  perct r.ta^^e  rt  Un;t*^d  StaU.-s 
consumption.  The  first  agreements  cf  th.s  kind  resulted  from 
the  regulation  of  industry  under  the  Nat.cr.al  Indu.strial  Recovery 
Act  and  were  in  lieu  of  action,  under  that  law.  d;rectly  restricting 
imports. 

Recently  the  tendency  has  been  for  domc?itlc  and  Japanese  pro- 
ducing interests  to  make  private  agreements  m  which  th'-  Japanese 
obligate  themselves  to  limit  their  sh.jiraents  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Americans  bind  themselves  not  to  seek  further  fnvern- 
mental  restrictions  on  Imports.  Elarly  in  1937.  private  acreen.t  r.ta 
were  made  regarding  cotton  cloth,  on  which,  duties  had  pn-vi'  usly 
been  increased  under  the  flexible  tariff  provision,  and  "rerarding 
cotton  hosiery,  cotton  velveteens  and  corduroys,  on  whirh  investi- 
gations under  that  provision  were  in  process.  Mnreovpr.  the  in- 
tergovernmental agreement  for  a  llmitatlcn  of  Japane-^e  experts 
of  cotton  rugs  to  the  United  States  was  transfrrmed  into  a  pri- 
vate agreement.  Arrangements  such  as  these  r-^ult  in  a  division 
of  the  market  between   Japanese  and  American   prrducera 

Dcsp.te  the  developments  outlined  above,  certain  unrieilvlng 
factors  were  working  toward   more  libend  foreign   trade  policies 

In  the  lirst  place,  since  the  World  War,  the  United  Statr-s  has 
occupied  a  creditor  position.  However,  the  direct  influence  on 
tariff  policies  of  this  change  from  its  traditional  debtor  positi>  n 
has  been  small  Certainly  the  change  did  not  prevent  an  mrrer-e 
In  the  tariff  In  1921-22  nor  In  1930.  althoueh  in  the  intervening 
years  the  United  States  strengthened  its  creditor  position  bv  mak- 
ing large  private  loans  and  Investments  abroad 

More  imp<>rtant  was  the  domestic  agricultural  situation  Before 
the  depression,  and  more  markedly  during  It,  United  States  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products  declined.  Large  surplu.-rs  of  com- 
modities accumulated,  and  pr.ces  fell  to  unpreredentedly  low 
levels  In  consequence  It  became  essential  'o  L,'pneral  recovery  th;it 
domestic  agricultural  production  be  drasticallv  restricted  cr  that 
lost  export  markets  be  regained. 

Another  significant  factor  was  the  f  :rel£;n-trade  policies  of  cer- 
tain countries,  their  effects  on  American  trade,  and  the  attitude 
in  opposition  to  them  adopted  by  the  Department  of  State 

Tl.e  logic  of  the  tariff  policy  and  economic  po.«^ition  of  the  United 
States  led  the  Department  of  State,  beginninr;  In  1922,  to  support 
the  unconditional  form  of  the  most-favorcd-nation  clau'^e  Tl.s 
reversal  of  a  traditional  policy  corrected  an  anomalous  situation. 
Although  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in 
1934.  the  United  States  had  a  single-cnlumn  tariff  except  for  ex- 
clusive concessions  to  Cuba,  nevertheless  ;t  formally  p.dhered 
un^:!!  1922  to  the  principle  of  unequal  tariff  treatment  as  expressed 
in  the  conditional  form  of  the  most-favorcd-natlon  clause.  It, 
therefore,  could  not  consistently  demand  niost-fav:ired-natlnn 
treatment  from  countries  having  multiple-column  tariff'^  By 
adopting  the  unconditional  clause  the  United  States,  as  did  the 
United  Kinndom  long  before,  put  itself  fn  a  better  tactical  posi- 
tion to  insist  upon  being  given  lowest  tariff  rates  without  any  com- 
pensating conce.sslons. 

After  1930  many  countries  adopted  quantltativ"  limiMMrns  ^n 
imports  and  clearing  agreements  obviating  the  use  cf  fr-reif^'n  ex- 
change. Countries  using  these  new  methDds  of  reducing  tri^de 
developed  aLso  a  tendency  toward  bilateral  trade  balancing  Be- 
cause of  this  tendency  and  of  difflcultie-.  in  mertint^  their  obli-i- 
tions  to  the  United  States,  with  which  most  of  them  had  adverse 
trade  balances.  European  countries  were  prone  to  use  qurtas  to 
reduce  th^-  proportions  in  which  various  articles  were  im.ported 
from  the  United  States.  The  Departm.ent  nf  State  made  frequ'^nt 
protest  again.'-t  quotas  In  general  and  specificallv  against  their  u  e 
to  discriminate   against  American   trade 

The  ccntracticn  of  markets  for  American  exports  to  which 
multiple-column  tariffs,  qu.otas.  and  cli-aring  agreements  had  mate- 
rially contributed  naturally  .sufc'?e.^trd  that  the  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  m  a  program  of  mutual  reduction  of  trade 
barriers,  particularly  since  the  tariff  policies  of  the  United  States 
had  helped  create  the  situation. 
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The  factors  discus.-ed  above  had  their  influence,  but  toeethr- 
th.-5  would  not  have  sufficed  to  bring  about  the  turn  in  1934 
toward  more  moderate  tariff  policies  had  the  Democratic  Paiiy 
not  c<.me  Into  power  in  1933.  D,^.pit<^  protectionists  in  its  rank.^ 
that  party  suxkI  commuted  by  tradition  and  platform  to  tariff 
f.^,^'^  hf  ,>^,^  tradition  in  this  respect  has  been  stronglv  mi^ 
forced  b>   iht   leadership  of  Secretar.   of  SUte  Cordell  Hull  ' 

\Mth  the  active  support  cf  the  Roo.'-evelt  administration  a  law 
th  H'"^  •-^'"''f  ^""""^  opposition  in  June  1934  authorizing 
th.    negutiaiion    of    reciprocal    trade    agreements.     This    authority 

VnaJr\f"-T^  'Z  '  ''"'^^  '"^  '"^  ^^  ' '  '^''^"^  '°  June  m^: 
fo  r^nr.V;  ,^'f '^«^'^  'n^l^Ps  aprecment-s  with  foreign  countries 
for  rnutual  reduction.,  m  trade  barriers.  These  agreement*  becon- 
effective  by  proclamation  of  the  President  without  submission  ud 
l^r^  ,""'  .  for  ratification.  His  power,  however,  is  lunlted  bv  a 
prcMon  forbidding  any  increase  or  decrease  in  duty  of  m'ore 
than   50   percent    or   any   transfer    between   the    dutiable   and    the 

An  important  provision  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  requires 
that  concessions  made  to  any  one  country  shall  be  eeneraliz^d  on 
the  pnnciple  of  equal  treatment  of  all  countries  The  act  itself 
how..;vor,  authorizes  exclusive  concessions  to  Cuba  It  also  sne- 
cihraily  authorizes  the  President  Ui  suspend  extension  of  con- 
c..--.-::s  to  anv  country  found  to  be  discriminating  against  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Slates,  However,  although  many  coun- 
tries discriminate  In  one  way  or  another  against  Amencaii  trade 
oniv  two -Germany  and  Australia,  which  have  done  so  openly  and 
flagrantly  -have  so  far  been  denied  the  benefits  of  conce^ions 
maue  to  other  countries. 

The  practice  of  extending  to  all  •'nondiscriminating"  countries 
the  concessions  made  in  any  agreement  has  influenced  the  char- 
acter of  concessions  made  by  the  United  States  in  much  the  san^e 
way  as  i:  ha-s  Influenced  those  made  by  other  countries  pursuing 
the  same  po.lcy.  In  order  to  reserve  bargaining  power  for  other 
countries  the  United  States  has  followed  the  general  policy  of 
con.;:.;ng  concessions  to  any  countrv  to  articles  of  which  "that 
country  IS  the  pnncipal  or  a  high-raniLing  supplier.  On  the 
Whole,  the  rule  hiis  worked  out  well,  although  occasional  diffi- 
culties have  arisen. 

The  cflort  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  particular  country  without 
serious  impairment  of  bargaining  power  needed  for  other  countries 
has  g  ven  n.-^  to  further  refinement  m  trjnff  classification  Al- 
though a  country  may  not  be  the  principal  suppher  under  an 
existinc  chussification,  a  suljclassification  may  sometimes  be  made 
to  cover  the  particular  vi.riety  of  which  it  is  the  chief  source 

As  a  precaution  against  the  possible  effects  of  extending  con- 
ces.sions  to  third  countries,  most  of  the  trade  agreements  provide 
that  should  third  countries  obtain  the  maicr  benefits  of  any  duty 
concession  and  should  an  unduly  large  increase  in  total  importa- 
tions result,  the  c;  ncessicn  may  be  withdrawn  or  a  quantitative 
restriction  Imposed,  This  provision  is  a  weapon  to  be  used  in 
extreme  circuin.stai:ces  to  protect  a  domestic  Industry  from  ruin- 
ous^ competition  from  third  countries  In  ca.se  either 'country  acts 
under  it.  the  other  country  has  the  right  to  terminate  the  agree- 

/.^',  L"^  ^^^"^^  agreements  have  been  made  with  16  countries 
(Includinc:  Cuba),  which  together  su-iplied  in  1935  41  percent  of 
Initea  fctutes  imports  and  took  34  percent  of  United  States  ex- 
ports Concessions  made  in  the,se  aereement^s  affect  everv  schedule 
of  the  tariff  act  and,  taken  together,  constitute  a  sub.stantial  tariff 
reduction.  On  about  440  dutiable  items  out  of  about  3  200  duties 
have  been  reducetl  to  all  nondi.scriminating  countries  and  on  25 
additional  Items  exclusive  concessions  have  been  made  to  Cuba 
These  items  represented  ab<nit  25  peicent  of  the  dutiable  imports 
In  1935.  In  addition,  duties  have  been  bound  against  Increase  on 
23  Items  accovmting  for  more  than  2  percent  of  dutiable  Imports  In 
that  year,  and  free  entry  has  been  bound  on  77  items  constituting 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  free  imports.  A  simple  average  of  the 
percentages  of  reductions  on  items  on  which  duties  have  been  low- 
ered m  agreements  Is  about  35  percent  These  reductions  and  the 
substantial  concessions  received  in  return  for  them,  have' contrib- 
tit-ed  materially  to  the  recovfery  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  since  1933. 

The  countries  other  than  Cuba  with  which  trade  agreements  have 
been  made  are  Canada,  six  European  countries— Belgium  Sweden 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland.  France,  and  Finland,  and  eight  trop-^ 
leal  American  countries — Haiti,  Brazil.  Colombia.  Honduras  Nicara- 
gua. Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  El  Salvador.  In  the  agreements 
with  the  tropical  American  countries  the  United  States  in  return 
for  duty  reductions,  chiefly  on  manufactures,  binds  the  free  entry 
of  such  tropical  products  as  coflTee  and  bananas,  the  principal  ex- 
ports of  those  countries,  and  grants  duty  reductions  on  the  few 
dutiable  articles  coming  chiefly  or  largely  from  those  countries 

A  survey  of  the  principal  problems  arising  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  trade  agreements  so  far  made  may  prove  of  interest. 

One  problem  Is  connected  with  the  program  of  the  New  Deal 
for  governmental  regulation  of  agriculture  and  Industry.  Pro- 
visions of  law  have  been  enacted  authorizing  additional  import 
restrictions  when  necessary  to  safeguard  against  such  increases  In 
imports  as  may  render  these  programs  ineffective. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  provision  in  trade  agreements  pro- 
hibiting quotas  on  imports  of  concession  articles  makes  excep- 
tion of  quotas  Imposed  "in  conjunction  with  governmental  meas- 
tires  operating  to  regulate  or  control  the  production,  market  sup- 
ply, or  prices     •     •     •    or  (In  some  agreements)  tending  to  increase 
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unU'The'^'i^oniiPr  ';"'''°^''  '^''  -'^^Pti^n  was  r>.^t  invoked 
unaer  tne  National  Industrial  R«-overy  Act  cr  the  \c^-ri'lrur^\ 
Aajustment  Act.  both  no  longer  m  lorce.  nor  has  btir'  n-  i^ 
6o  far  under  the  stili  effective  Soil  C:>:is.rvaki  Ac-  ^.^  i  k  ,^ 
standards  bill  now  pending  before  Cn  gTe7.  l\Ve  the'  al^  n^^Z' 
authorizes  action   to  prever.t   measures   taken   urfder   it   frcirb:!^ 

Ita^ons  Ire  fn*;'^'^  ''  '"^'  ^"  '''  '^'^^'^^^  "^  countries  quota  lim- 
rS  nctloJ^  £  f^T""-'  ^'^^^^'^•'^^•'^-^  the  effective  form\f  impSt 
re.tnction.  So  far  agreements  have  been  made  wth  th-,-^^  JW^h. 
countries.  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  >rance  la^e-v  on 
tiie  basis  of  duty  concessions  by  the  United  Slat%  m  re'-u-n  fo^ 
quota  concessions  by  these  countries.  In  each  ^4  hc^^..^r  the 
European    country   also   made   some   duty    reductK^tf.    ^"^^'"    ^^^ 

on^v  t^^f^^v,"*"'^^  ^^'^  "5"°'^  problem, 'the  United  S- ate-  insi.us 
only  that  it  be  given  a  fair  share  of  any  quota  est.blwhi  on  ^v 
article  m  which  it  has  an  interest  The  trade  agreen^n^  r^'^ 
vde   that   in   the   case   of   quotas   established    by   eif  her   pa-v  ^-he 

sunnl.e^.n  '"^^  ^'  ^^^'^^  "  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^P^^  Its  P<L  on-i^'  a 
suppher  in  a  representative  period  prior  to  the  imDotnion  mI 
quuntiiative  restrictions.  Both  parties  to  the  agreeme?^  are  if n 
free  to  discriminate  among  the  oihci  supplying  cou^'nes    %hns 

treatment,  has  not  attempted  to  effect  the  compleu^  c-c4  5f^ 
ccuntrj-s  trade  poUcies  as  the  condiuon  of  makSi^an  a^V'ement 

In  order  to  prevent   apprehension   on   the   pan    of   the   ^n'ere^-s 

rn.?;d'''c^",'  '"'."'eiS  ''''  P«^'^'^-^ty  of  scnou?  mjtS^  to  th?m  tl-:? 
United  States,  in  reducing  the  tariff  on  certain  agViculiurS  arid 
foresn  products  m  its  agreement  with  Canada,  ves^tTw'^.c  u£ 
o.  t^iff  quotas'  limituig  the  mcrcase  m  imports  at  the  rTouce^ 
dirties.  Imports  m  excess  of  specified  quantities  of  heaw  c  m*^'' 
cuves.  milk  cows,  cream,  seed  potatoes.  Ind  Itm'be?  o  D  <uel '1  fir 
and  western  hemlock,  remain  dutiable  at  the  full  rates  A  m  .*i.?h 
these  tariff  quotas  are  global,  they  have  not  b«i  Socate^  an  on^ 
supplying  countries,  since  the  conunodities  m  quesUon  cone 
either  exclusivtiy,  or  almost  exclu^vely,  from  C.nada  L  1936 
'^' ,?^°^%^?"  ^'^'-y  ^^t^le  ^^d  calves  were  filled  and,  in  addition 
smau  quantities  came  in  at  the  full  duty.  The  efftv-.ive  linuSl'^ 
en  imports  of  the  other  four  commodities  were  the  reauced  du  u? 
as  m  no  case  were  the  qtictas  filled,  ^uutcu  uuwcs. 

An  entirely  different  problem  arises  with  countne-  wl--ch  have 
muitiple-column  tariff  system^s  and  which  refuse  to  ext^-nd  mon- 
favorec-naticn   treatment    automaticailv   m  return   for   su.l^    treat- 

?i^r1'- r^T''"'''J'2'''''^  ^''^"^y  ^'"^  ""-'^^  ^^^^  ^^-o  such  coun- 
^n^..'-  ::'^^L!''^^  ^^'"'''-  ^^'"'^'^^  granted  the  United  Stat.^  the 
ixccD-  S  aTn^^r'n  ""'"^'.^^  ^'  products;  France,  the  lowest  rates 
excep.  on  a  Imuted  list  of  articles  with  respect  to  which  the  Uui t<;d 
States  has  no  important   interest. 

Uncertainty  concerning  the  stability  of  currency  values  ^-as 
creau^a  still  another  diffic'olty.  This  hivs  been  met  by  a  vrSv^^o^i 
n  a  n'omber  of  agreements  that  should  "a  wide  variation  c<cur  m 
t  e  rate  o.  exchange  between  the  currencies  of  the  two  coianrics 
the  government  of  either  countrv  •  •  •  <^i-^aV  \>-  tree 
to  propose  negotiations  for  the  modificati-<n"  cf  the  agreement  cr 
for  1..S  terminatir^n.  No  u^e  has  been  made  of  this  provisu-n 
vi.H^''^f  i^  '^  ^  i^'*"  agreements  with  Belgium.  Swit^rland  '  the 
?ar-en'""    ''  ^^^^^'  ^^^    cf   which   have  since   devalued   their 

Of  the  countries  with  which  agreements  have  not  vet  been  made 
some  present  m  m.ore  acute  form  certain  of  tlie  problems  di<cu«sed 
above,  cr  present  other  and  more  rii.lScult  probIe"'> 

A  number  of  these  countries  are  p.-mc.pal  or  important  stij-pliers 
Oi  ew,  If  any.  oi  the  conunodities  imported  into  the  Ur.iteu  t'a-es 
\^.th  thnm  It  will  be  difficult  to  go  beyond  limited  agreements 
bused  iarpely  on  mutual  most-favored-nation  treatment  TTie  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  any  country  from  Uie  extension  to  it  ol  con- 
cessions made  to  other  countries  grows,  however,  with  the  number 
of  such  concessions. 

A  greater  difficulty  will  ari.se  in  makinc  trade  acreements  m  the 
unconditional  mo6t-favored-nation  principle  wnth  countrle<^  wh-r^i 
have  rigid  exchange   controls,   which   subject    imj)>)rts  to  licen<''-g 
without  fixed  global   quotas,  or  which  have  entered   into   clea'in^ 
agreements  covering  the  bulk  of  their  trade      Ob\iLU-'v   theee*  ar- 
rangements might  nullify  any  duty  or  quota  concession  marie  in  a 
trade  agreement.     So  far.  the  United  States  has  made  no  agreement 
w-lth   any  country  pursuing   these   policies   in   a   pronounced  form 
although  negotiations  with   Czechoslovakia  have   been   announced 
Switzerland  has  a  number  of  clearing  agreements,  but  thev  do  rot 
aflect    to   any  great    extent,    the    commodities    which    Switzerland 
might  be  expected  to  import  from  the  United  Stales.     Moreover 
Swdtzerland  has  not  exercised  any  rigid  form  of  exrlian<'e  control' 
Even  greater  are  the  difficulties  In  the   way  of  affreement.s  with 
couritnes,  such  as  Germany,  which  conduct  their  foreign  trade  and 
exchange  transactions  on  bases  diametrlctdlv  oppased   to  those  of 
the  United  States,     Under  present  conditions  it  would  be  difflcul' 
to  find  even  a  modus  vivendl  which  would  partially  bridge  the  gap 
separating  the  two  foreign-trade  svstem.s,     in  the  case  of  the  Sov-e' 
Union,  however,  a  satisfactory  method  of  accommodation  has  been 
found.     Agreements  have  been  made  for  a  year  at  a  time  In  accord- 
ance with  which   the  United  States  undertakes  to  extend   to  the 
facviet  Union  the  tariff  concessions  made  in  trade  agreement';  wh 
other  countries,  in  return  for  the  promise  of  the  Soviet  Union   to 
take  a  specified  minimum  total  value  of  American  poods    or    a.s  in 
tlie  agreement  for  1937-38.  to  Increase  its  takings  of  them     ' 
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But  t:if  m^pt  prf~s;n^  problT 
pro£:rp«5  in  th"  *rac'.''-?.gr"em':^n^ 
tural  situation,  both  in  tiie  Unit 
In  this  rega.d  the  principal  coun 
has  ypt  to  make  agrefrp.er.ts  fal 
the  primarily  asriculf^ral  coun 
a^  Argentina  and  Au.^tralla,  whi 
chiefly    manufactures    and    whi 
products   more   or   less   similar 
States.     In   the  other  are   prim 
the   United   Kingdom.   Germany. 
principiJ   markets  for   agricultui 
and   which   export   principally   n 

The  concessions  which  the  Ur 
ctiltural  group  of  countries  mus 
tion?   on  agricultural   com.m.odit 
dom.estic  production.     Such 
owing  to  the  persistent  tendency 
the    United    States — a    tendency 
because  of  the   contraction   of 
com»mc<liti"3  resulting  from  the 
prevalent  among  European  cou 
possible   to   lower   duties   on   tyjt 
countries   unless   firrther   concei 
industrial   countries  of   Europe 
tunities    for    American    agricult'.. 
so  far  made  substantial  concess 
clas-sf'S  of  these   products.      In   i 
cultural  import   markets  are  in 
are  yet  to  be  negotiated. 

The  negotiation  of  a  trade  agi 
presents  special  problems.     Ina. 
been  the  principal  m.arket  for 
inasmuch  as  th"  British  tariff  a 
grcssively  to  reduce  the  share 
the   United  States,   the  procurer^i 
for  these  products  in  *hat  ma 
ment   in   which   the   United   St 
tions   in   duties   on   imports   of 
cipal  obstacle  is  the  Empire  pr 
ments. 

The   c.-i::in    of   •:h:s   situation 
1922  and   1930  the  United  Statp.'= 
decline   in   American   imports   of 
Dominions,  and  of  the  manufact 
dom.  was  an   important  con'rib 
the  Ottawa  agreem^^nts,   which 
reduction  of  trade  to  the  detrirr 
in    both    agricultural    and    m.ar. 
States  now  seeks  trade  restoratu 
ish   countries.     Already   it   has 
resulting    in    a    mutual    increas 
similar  agreements  with   other 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,   dep 
negotiate   a   satisfactory   agreemf; 
a  reduction  in  the  preferences  a 
tural  commodities  with  respect 
an  export  basis. 


fr^m  the  standpoint  t>t  further 
=   program,  relates  to  the  agricul- 

d  States  and  in  foreign  countries, 
tries  with  which  the  United  States 

into  two  group.-;  In  the  one  are 

ips  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  such 

h  import  from  the  United  States 

export    principally    agricultural 

o   those    produced   in   the   United 

ily    industrial   countries,   such    as 
and   Gsechoslovakla.   which    afford 
al   products   of   the   United   States 
anufactured   products. 
ited  States  can  niake  to  the  artri- 

consist  principally  of  duty  reduc- 
es  more   or   li^ss   competitive   with 
ons  may  be   difficult,   however, 

toward  agricultural  protection  in 

which  is  the  harder  to  combat 
efcport  markets  for  Am.erican  farm 
?xtreme  agricultural  protectionism 
tries.  In  fact,  it  n\ay  prove  im- 
ical  products  of  the  agricultural 
sions  can  be  obtained  from  the 
affording  increased  expert  oppor- 
:  ral  products.  In  the  agreements 
ons  have  been  secured  on  certain 
eneral.  however,  the  largest  agri- 
countries  with   which  agreements 

eement  with  the  United  Kingdom 

Tiuch  as  the  United  Kingdom  has 

A  nerican  agricultural  products,  and 

nd   impprial  pref-'^rences  tend  pro- 

thc  British   markf^t  obtained   by 

lent  of   more   favorable  treatment 

IS  a  sine  qua  nor.  of  any  arr^^e- 

may    make    .substantial    rcdiic- 

British    manufactures      The    prin- 

(iferences  under  the  Ofawa  agree- 
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Tuesday.  Nov 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    FRED 
ANNUAL   CONVENTION   OF 
ASSOCIATION  IN  CHICAGO, 


Mr.  BIERMANN.     Mr.  Spe 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
delivered  bj'  me  before  the  N 
tion  in  Chicago,  October  13. 


ev 


Mr    Toastmaster.  ladies  and 
the  invitation   to  be  here   this 
Elderable   admiration   for   this   o 
say  frankly  a  large  part  of  it  is 
Wilson,  v.'ho  have  called  on  me 
me  this  afternoon  he  was  afraid 
lation    for   groups.     It   may   be 
think  that  is  true.     I  think  ther^ 
of  attitude  in  organizations. 
ton  or  have  written  down  to  Wa^h 
attitude: 

"We  have  so  many  members  ir 
therclore  we  want  you  to  vote 
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s   interesting  and    In.-tructive      In 

raised  its  tariff.     T^ie  con.-^ro'ifr.t 

the   agr;cultural    prod-ir^o    -^f    the 

ired  products  of  the  U:;.t--ci  K. ::;:;- 

ting  factor  to  the  :;ei:   'in'n   of 

Ited   m  a  further  shifting  and 

ent  of  the  American  export  trade 

iifactured    products.     The    United 

n  through  agreements  with  Brit- 

nade    an    agreem.^nt    with    Canada 

in    trade.     Its    ability    to    roach 

clf-governing  dominions,   such   as 

^nds  largely  upon  whether  it  can 

nt  with    the   Unred   Kingdom   for 

■corded  the  dom.inions  on  agrlcul- 

to  which  the  United  States  is  on 
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REPPwESENTATIVES 
?7nber  30.  1937  I 


BIE*MANN,   OF  IOWA,   BEFORE   THE 
T^E   NATIONAL   OIL   MARKETERS 
OCTOBER  13,   1937  i 


,ker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
include  the  following-  address 
tional  Oil  Marketers'  Associa- 

937: 


ntlemen,  I  appreciate  very  much 

enmg.     I  have  developed   a  con- 

ijganization   of   yours,   and    I   shall 

due  to  the  kind  of  men,  like  Mr. 

n  Washington.  Someone  .=;aid  to 
we  were  having  too  much  legis- 

aad  for  the  country,  he  said.  I 
has  been  too  much  of  this  kind 
y  have  com.e  down  to  Washing- 
ington  and  have  had  about  this 
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your  district   (or  in  your  State); 
(or  against)    certain  bills." 


I  think  for  quite  a  number  of  years  par,t  we  have  had  put  upon 
our  statute  books  laws  that  never  would  have  gotten  there  by  their 
merits,  but  were  put  there  because  some  organized  group  put 
fear  into  the  hearts  of  legislators.  But  the  National  Oil  Marketers 
have  never  adopted  that  attitude.  Paul  Hadlick  has  called  en 
me  a  number  of  times.  Every  time  he  has  talked  to  me  he  has 
given  me  the  reasons  why  he  thought  such  a  thing  ought  to  bo 
done,  or  why  such  a  thing  ought  not  be  done.  That  is  the  kind 
of  repre.'^entation  I  believe  any  group  of  people  or  any  organiza- 
tion ought  to  have  in  Washington.  You  are  not  going  to  get  any 
bad  legislation  with  that  kind  of  argtiment.  He  never  told  me 
how  many  m.embers   he  had   in  the  Fourth  District  of  Iowa. 

I  know  very  well  that  I,  a  newspai>erman.  cannot  tell  you  men 
anything  about  the  oil  business.  I  am  not  here  for  that  "purpose, 
but  I  am  here  to  talk  Just  a  little  while  about  the  kind  of  things 
that  have  interested  me  In  the  problems  that  confront  you. 

I  think  this  is  a  day  and  age  when  the  people  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  something  has  to  be  done  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendent merchant  in  the  business  life  of  our  couutn,-.  If  that  is 
not  done,  the  young  men  of  the  future  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  can  be  their  own  bo.sses. 
The  best  they  can  look  forward  to  is  for  some  promotion  in  the 
employ  of  some  corporation.  Unfortimately,  these  young  men  get 
too  old  for  the  corporations  very  early  in  life. 

I  mentioned  to  one  of  the  newspapermen  here  this  af^^ernnon  that 
I  attended  a  meeting  In  Des  Moines  some  years  ago  of  the  Iowa  Press 
Association.  One  of  the  large  advertising  agencies  of  the  country 
had  a  man  there  to  speak  to  us.  This  man  astonished  me  by  siiymg 
that  the  oldest  man  in  their  corporation  was  42  years  old. 

This  corporate  ownership  and  this  corporate  m.ethod  of  doing  bu.sl- 
ness  tends  toward  putting  the  deadline  on  people  very  early  In  hie. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  chaos  in  the  producing  and  refining 
petroleum  fields,  such  chaos  that  the  lndep>endent  States  could  not 
contend  with  it,  and  that  problem,  like  many  others,  was  thrown 
into  the  lap  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  result  •.'.  ;is 
the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act,  which  had  a  couple  cf  purposes.  You 
know  one  of  them  ostensibly  was  to  conserve  the  oil  resources  at 
the  United  States,  the  other  was  to  bring  some  kind  of  system  out 
of  the  chaos,  so  the  producers  and  reflners.  Instead  of  cutting  each 
other's  throats,  would  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  make  some  money. 

I  suppose  to  some  degree  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  has  conserved 
the  oil  resources  of  the  country,  but  I  think  it  has  not  done  that  so 
perfectly  as  it  has  accomplished  the  other  purpose.  Tariffs  have 
kept  out  gasoline  and  oil  from  foreign  countries,  which  could  aid 
in  the  conservation  of  our  resources  here.  E\'cry  vear  we  ship  out 
a  great  deal  more  petroleum  products  than  we  ship  in  But  as  far 
as  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  for  the  producers  and  refiners,  it  did 
a  hne  job.  The  producers  and  reOners  in  the  United  States  have 
m^ade  money.  I  want  them  to.  I  want  everv'  legitmiaie  bu'-ine.ss  m 
the  United  States  to  make  a  reasonable  profit.  But  unfortunattly 
this  act  has  produced  a  control  of  production  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  price  control  In  the  marketing  field.  It  has  produced  a 
condition  you  men  know  far  better  than  I,  a  condition  that  has 
made  the  position  of  the  independent  marketer  precarious  I  want 
to  read  you  some  short  excerpts  from  a  few  of  many  letters  I  Ij.ive 
received  from  every  corner  of  the  United  States. 

Thi.s  is  a  postcard  from  Texas.  I  shall  not  read  tht  names  of 
the  .signers. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  bill  H  R  7800  If  pii.-'-ed  H 
will  be  the  salvation  of  the  Independent  oil  ni'  ri  The  big  com- 
panies take  losses  on  one  and  make  it  up  on  anotlicr.  by  shilting 
the.se  profits  and  losses  they  eliminate  the  independents.  It 
wouldn't  be  so  easy  to  do  this  If  they  didn't  contmi  production." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  when  it  pxs.sed  a  law  designed 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  producers  and  refiners  to  make  a  decent 
profit  did  not  Intend  that  the  producers  and  refiners  should  make 
their  profit  at  the  expense  of  almost  the  existence  of  the  inde- 
pendents. 

This  man  writes  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  speaking  of  this  bill: 

"Your  stand  in  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appieciatcd  by  all  in- 
dependent marketers  of  petroleum  products  as  well  as  by  the  fair- 
minded  public,  both  of  whom  are  being  injured  by  the  major  oil 
companies'  methods.  There  should  be  no  place  in  our  economic 
structure  for  trusts  so  powerful  as  to  exert  a  strangulating  control 
over  a  commodity  so  necessary  to  our  national  welfare  and  pros- 
perity as  oil." 

One  from.  Wl.sconsin:  "On  my  return  from  PYanf^c  I  N'.mt  to 
work  for  a  big  major  oil  company.  Then  in  1921  started  my  own 
business.  Now  with  the  tactics  of  the  major  oil  companies  I  am 
confronted  with  a  situation  that  Is  beyond  my  control  and  if  it  is 
allowed  to  continue  I  am  Just  on  my  way  out  of  the  oil  business." 

One  from  Nebraska:  "The  major  oil  companies  are  using  very 
unfair  means  in  competing  with  the  independent  markft'-r  1  hope 
you  will  be  successful  In  bringing  your  proposed  bill  mt.)  a  law  " 

One  from  Kansas;  "Where  the  supply  is  controlled  and  an 
arbitrary  figure  set  for  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  in  tank-car 
lots,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  retail  price  also  set  by  the  same 
organization  that  supplies  the  commodity,  it  places  a  noo.se  around 
us  at  all  times.  The  major  oil  companies  are  in  the  habit  of 
tightening  this  noose  at  opportune  times." 

One  from  Massachusetts:  "We  have  been  in  the  m;irkt>ting  of 
petroleum  products  for  the  past  12  years  and  found  ourselves  able 
to  make  a  living  until  the  major  companies  began  breaking 
down  cur  margins.  Our  present  margins  are  .so  small  that  wc- 
cannot  compete  with  these  large  companies  becau.'^e  of  revenues 
they  receive  from  other  sources  in  marketing." 

That  reminds  me  that  in  my  State  of  Iowa  in  August  the  Gov- 
ernment, of   the   Umted    States   asked  for    bids   on   its   needs    lor 
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October.  November.  December.  Every  .single  drcp  rf  that  mat^^rlal 
WTiS  bid  in  by  major  oil  companies,  of  whtVn  I  h.'ive  a  list  in  this 
letter  I  checked  these  figures  with  the  purchasing  division  of 
the  Department  of  the  Tn-csury  when  in  WusliingU;n  a  few  days 
ago.  Tlic  figures  here  show  what  this  was  bid  at  and  also  tho 
cost   figures   to   the    independent   marketers  m   the    State    of   Iowa 

A  letter  from  Minnesota:  "I  am  delighted  to  express  my  heartv 
approval  of  your  bill  H,  R.  7800,  which  bars  major  oil  companiei 
from  marketing  Your  bill  will  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the 
oil  busincs.s  and  save  the  independent  oil  marketer  from  bank- 
ruptcy  and   ruin" 

A  letter  from  Illinois:  "The  passage  of  this  bill  will  afford  the 
protection  which  the  independent  oil  marketers  need  if  they  are 
to  continue  in  business  m  competition  with  the  major  oil  "com- 
panies The  major  oil  companies  for  years  have  been  forcing  the 
independent  marketer  out  of  business  through  maintenance  of 
low  margins  that  do  not  give  the  independent  a  marketing  profit. 
The  major  oil  companies  absorb  their  marketing  losses  in  other 
lines  cf  bus:nc.'=s  Your  bill  gives  the  mdcptndent  marketer  a 
new  lease  on   life." 

Speaking  of  major  oil  companies  absorbing  their  marketing  losses 
out  of  other  activities.  I  suppose  some  of  you  may  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  have  read  a  s{>eech  I  made  the  26th  dav  of  July  m 
which  I  set  out  an  excerpt  from  a  pro.^pcctus  issued  by  tlie  Texas 
Corporation,  dated  February  5.  1937.  m  which  they  explained  the 
rea.scns  why  that  prospectus  shows  their  marketing  operations 
have  for  years  shown  a  loe^s.  They  say  that  is  the  customarv" 
thing  among  the  big  companies  and  it  us  not  considered  bad  busi- 
ness practice  Of  course,  if  the  major  oil  integrated  companies  do 
that  if  they  take  &  loss  in  the  marketing  business,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  expected  the  independent  fellow  is  going  to  continue 
to  exist  If  he  has  to  make  a  profit   where  the   big  fellows  make  a 

Here  Is  one  from  Missouri:  "Independent  dealers  are  very  im- 
portant to  the  oil  industry  They  prevent  absolute  monopoly, 
employ  a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  people  to  transact  the 
business  tlian  the  major  companies  whose  va.'-t  organizations  are 
already  flexible  enough  to  absorb  additional  business  without  in- 
creasing employment  and  for  each  independent  who.  through 
unfair  price  competition,  finds  It  necessary  to  fold  his  tent  like 
tl-.e  Arab,  such  failure  becomes  an  actual  tragedy  to  many  inde- 
I^'cndents  " 

.\  point  was  made  to  me  this  evening  after  I  came  in.  that  by 
making  the  marketing  of  petroleum  products  an  unprofitable 
business  the  major  oil  companies  are  not  only  working  a  hardship 
on  the  independents  hut  they  are  working  a  hardship  on  the  tax- 
collecting  bodies  of  the  United  States.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Independent.^  in  the  United  States  who.  if  they  were 
making  a  lair  profit,  would  be  very  nice  taxpayers  to  the  commu- 
nity, the  State,  and  Nation,  but,  being  forced  to  operate  at  very 
small  ma-fin.':  and  many  at  a  loss,  the  Govcmm.ent  of  the  United 
."states  from  the  community  tip  through  the  State  and  Nation, 
loses  probably  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  In  tAxes  which  they 
would  receive  if  the  marketing  business  were  allowed  to  stand  on 
its   own   footing. 

I  have  other  letters  here,  but  I  shall  not  trespa,ss  upon  your 
time  to  read  them  .  My  bill  7800  to  which  these  letters  have 
referred,  is  not  a  very  long  bill,  and  I  prestime  Paul  Hadlick  has 
some  copies  available.  The  meat  of  the  whole  bill  is  contained 
in  section  ;i : 

"It    shall    bo    unlawful    for    sny   person    or   affiliate    of   stich    per- 
son, directlv  or  indirectly,  to  engage  in  the  marketing  of  petroleum 
products  and  at  the  same  time  be  engaged  in  one  or  more  of  thd^ 
other  three  branches  of  the  petroleum  industry — namely,  produc- 
tion,  refining    and   transporta'lon  " 

There  an;  good  precedents  with  this  kind  of  legislation.  About 
30  years  a^'o  a  Congressman  from  my  State  named  Pete  Hepburn 
sponsored  i  bill  kno'ATi  now  as  the  Hepburn  law.  At  that  time 
It  had  been  discovered  that  a  coal -mining  company  that  did  not 
own  a  railroad  could  not  compete  In  marketing  with  a  coal- 
mining corapany  that  did  own  a  railroad.  So  the  Hepburn  law 
'provided  tl3t  mines  and  railroads  should  not  be  under  the  same 
ownership. 

During  the  war  the  Government  Investigated  the  packing  situ- 
ation in  this  city.  The  upshot  of  that  was  a  consent  decree  in 
1920  under  which  the  big  packers  agreed  they  would  not  engage 
in  the  retailing  of  meat  for  the  very  good  reason  that  an  inde- 
pendent retailer  could  not  compete  with  a  neighbor  who  was  part 
of  a  great  packing  company. 

In  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  recently,  they  passed  a  law 
which  forb.ds  a  producer  of  motion  pictures  to  also  operate  a 
theater,  the  reason  for  that  being  the  same  as  that  behind  the 
Hepburn  la'v.  and  behind  this  consent  decree,  that  the  Independ- 
ent buyer  of  films  cannot  compete  with  the  man  running  the 
theater  next  door  if  the  man  next  door  is  a  producer  of  films. 

Tlie  last  several  years  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given 
evidence  thit  they  want  tc  maintain  in  existence  the  little  inde- 
pendent fellow  over  the  United  States  [Applause.]  The  Robinson- 
Patnian  Act  was  an  example  of  that.  That  act  was  designed  to 
protect  the  little  merchant  from  unfair  competition  by  the  big 
fellow,  nothing  more:  just  to  give  him  a  fair  shake. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  there  was  passed  an  amendment  t^ 
another  bil  ,  a  measure  which  permits  a  State  having  an  anti- 
loss-leader  law  to  enforce  that  law. 

I  merely  cite  these  things  to  show  you  the  Congress  Is  minded  to 
protect  the  Independent  merchant  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
all  that  Is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  into  law  Is  that  the 
Independent    marketers  of  oil  in  the  United  States  present  their 


ind  to  their  Senators     I 


case  to  the  Congressmen  of  their  districts 
mo.'^t  strongly  urge  you  to  do  that 

Tiie  more  I  investigate  this  situation,  the  m.ore  I  am  persuaded 
that  something  like  this  has  to  be  enacted  into  law  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  Independent  oil  marketers  in  the  United  States 

Tiiey  say  everybody  wlio  goes  to  Europe  wants  to  talk  about  it 
when  they  get  back.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  that,  but  I  have  been 
hack  no  recently  maybe  you  will  pardon  me. 

As  is  my  custom  when  I  ivm  anywiiere  cut  of  mv  own  community, 
I  made  inquiries  regarding  conditions  there.  I  was  verv  much  :m- 
pres.'^d  with  the  fact  that  :n  France  almost  all  the  business  is  con- 
ducted by  individual  or  family  ownerships  There  is  ver>-  little 
of  this  chain  ownership,  ver^-  few  of  these  great  concerns  that  by 
their  very  si7e  menace  the  little  fellow  The  upshot  of  it  is  that 
France  has  been  going  through  a  period  of  stress.  I  think,  worse 
than  we  have  gone  through,  is  now  confronted  with  a  situation  a 
thousand  times  more  serious  than  confronts  us  right  now  arid  she 
IS  in  reasonably  good  shape.  By  the  official  reports  in  France  m 
September,  only  some  .300.000  are  miemploved  not  verv  many  for 
a  nation  of  40.000.000  persons,  I  wish  our  percent.a^-e  wiis  not  any 
larger 

I  can  very  well  imagine  that  one  of  the  reason.s  for  that  con;- 
paratively  little  unemployment  is  the  fact  there  are  so  many  indi- 
vidual establishments,  so  many  little  ownerships  of  indivldiiaLs  or 
families  that  don't  draw  the  46-year  age  limit  and  that  are  not  so 
greatly  affected  by  these  waves  of  depre.ssion  that  go  over  a  countrv 
now  and  then 

I  am  not  one  of  these  business  baiters.  I  never  have  thought  it 
was  statesmanship  to  attack  any  conrern  merelv  be  -aiise  ;t  w^-  big, 
but  I  do  believe  it  is  statesmanship  that  if  vou  have  to  chor>se 
between  the  welfare  of  the  great  big  fellow  and  the  welfare  of  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousanu  little  fellow-  vou  choote  the  little 
fellov-.>. 

I  do  not  believe  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  would  have  anything 
but  good  effect  on  the  big  fellows  Their  own  statements"  show 
they  lose  money  on  their  marketing  in  m.any  instances  If  they 
can  .<top  that  loss  it  is  going  to  be  better  for  them  finivnciailv  as 
well  a.':  better  for  the  imle  fellow 

This  has  been  a  rnm'olni.g  tiuk,  and  I  apologi7,e  for  the  discon- 
nected nature  of  it.  I  know  I  cannot  pre.sent  to  you  gentlemen  any 
facts  of  which  you  are  not  aware  yourselves  regarding  the  oil  busi- 
ness, but  I  want  to  leave  with  you  tins  tl.oug!-.t  I  am  not  on  the 
committee  to  which  thi-  bill  goes  But  I  &r.{  sati' fled  this  bill  can 
be  enactf^d  into  law  if  the  members  of  thl~  association,  each  one 
individually,  makes  it  h;.s  business  to  write  to  his  Cuiigressman  and 
his  Senators,  to  give  the  reiisons  why  this  bill  sli.  uld  be  enacted 
into  law.  and  if  possible  give  some  item  of  ycvir  ov.^l  experience  you 
can  \-ourh  for. 

A|:ain  I  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  here  and  for  listen- 
ing so  courteously  and  patiently  to  this  rambluig  talk. 


The  Farm  Bill  as  Applied  to  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  P.  FULMER 

OF   .«;orTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  30.  1937 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  what  I  shaU  have  to  say  on  the  farm  bill  today  wiil 
apply  to  those  provision.s  relating  to  cotton.  The  cottoa 
subcommittee,  composed  of  m,yself  as  chairman.  Doxhy.  of 
Mississippi,  CooLEY,  of  North  Carolina.  Owen,  of  Georgia,  and 
Kleberg,  of  Texas,  with  the  chairman  of  our  com.mittce.  Mr. 
Jones,  sitting  in  when  possible,  have  done  our  best  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  a  cotton  bill,  simple,  fair,  and  written  in 
definite  terms,  so  that  it  would  not  only  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  Members  of  the  House,  but  to  the  average 
cotton  farmer  down  in  the  cotton  States. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  great  trouble  with  the  aver- 
age bill  passed  by  the  Congress  is  wc  do  not  write  in  the  bill 
definitely  just  what  we  want  done  when  ihe  bill  is  put  into 
execution  by  those  who  administer  same.  As  a  businessman 
and  as  a  farmer  I  do  not  like  such  language  as  the  follow- 
ing: "Tlie  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  half  dozen 
different  tilings  in  attempting  to  do  any  one  thing."  "The 
Secretary  may  do  thus  and  so,  if  practicable."  In  ihe  next 
place,  the  Secretary  is  permitted  to  write  various  rules  and 
regulations  in  carrymg  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  which 
can  be  so  wTitten  and  so  administered  that  the  real  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  legislation  is  not  put  into  execution. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  we  propose  for  cotton:  In  the  first 
instance,  the  Secretary  is  to  take  Into  consideration  the  trend 
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of  the  cotton  business  from  every  angle,  the  number  of  bales 
that  will  be  necessary,  for  instance,  in  1938,  to  supply  our 


domestic  and  foreign  demand 
into  consideration  the  amount 


enough  cotton  to  take  care  of 


cotton.     In  other  words,  if  we 


normal   carry-over   for    1939. 


and  in  so  doing  he  will  take 
of  the  surplus  cotton  on  hand. 


I  want  to  call  to  your  attertion  at  this  time  that  because 
cf  the  lar2:e  crop  of  18''4  millio  i  bales  of  cotton  this  year,  with 
the  carry-over  from  1936,  wj  will  carry  over  into  1938  a 
surplus  of  around  13.000.000  bales  of  cotton.     This  is  really 


our  domestic  and  export  needs 


for  the  next  12  months  without  producing  a  single  bale  of 


did  not  produce  over  5.000,000 


or  6.000.000  bales  of  cotton  ii,  1938.  we  would  have  a  large. 


Therefore,   facing   ttiis   large 


surplus  and  knowing  that  we  should  not,  at  least,  during  the 
first  1  or  2  years,  cut  the  acrpage  and  production  too  dras- 
tically. 

It  was  our  thought  that  a  drop  of  about  10.000.000  to  11.- 
000.000  bales  of  cotton  woulq  be  the  proper  goal  for  1938. 
Now  that  the  Secretary  will  decide,  as  stated,  on  a  10.000.000 
or  a  11,000.000  bale  crop  for  1  138,  he  would  proceed  to  ascer- 
tain the  national  average  production  per  acre  during  the  pa^t 
10  years.  I  understand  this  v'ould  amount  to  200  pound.-?  of 
lint  cotton  per  acre.     Based  on  this  percentage  per  acre,  the 


Secretary  would  ascertain  the 


quired  to  produce  the  10,000.000  or  11.000.000  bales  of  cotton. 
If  you  will  figure  this  out,  ycu  will  find  that  it  would  take 
25.000,000  acres,  with  an  average  of  200  pounds  per  acre,  to 


produce  a  10,000,000  bale  cro  d 
on  this  basis  would  produce 
cotton.  This  procedure  wou 
cotton-growing  States  so  as  tc 
and  the  number  of  acres  to  be 
States.    After  the  allocation 


suppose  we  will  say  that  1,000,000  bales  have  been  allocated 
to  the  State  of  South  Car  )lina.  This  we  will  take  for 
granted  is  the  proper  allotment  under  the  program  to  this 
State. 

The  Secretary  would  then  liroceed  to  get  the  average  pro- 
duction per  acre  in  the  counties  of  the  State  and  would  allo- 
cate the  proper  acreage  to  ea:h  county  so  as  to  take  up  the 

set  aside  to  be  used  in  taking 

to 


State  allotment,  less  5  percen 

care  of  new  producers  of  cotlton  and  additional  acreage 


small  landowners  and  tenant 
After  the  acreage  allotmeni 
the  Secretary  will   then   take 


renters, 
has  been  made  to  the  county 
into  consideration   the   tilled 


fairly  with  each  State,  as  wel 


various  States  and  coimties; 


to  any  and  every  farmer  in 


crowing  county  in  the  State. 


that  it  will  take  40  percent  of 
on  the  cotton  farms  in  this 
allotment  from  the  State  cot 
a  farm  cultivating  1.000  acres 


500-acre  farm,  200  acres  for  co 


ers  would,  as  stated,  get  the  same  percentage 


You  will  note,  however,  thai 
cf  the  total  State  acreage  to 


heretofore.     In  the  meantime 


to  give  these  small  farmers  a 
cotton  producers,  which  would 


necessary  national  acreage  re- 


Twenty-eight  million  acres 

normally    11.200.000    bales   of 

d  be  carried  on  do^Ti  to  the 

ascertain  the  number  of  bales 

allocated  to  the  various  cotton 

has  been  made  to  the  States. 


acreage  on  each  cotton  producer's  farm,  dividing  the  allotted 
acreage  on  an  equal  percentagf  basis  according  to  the  numoer 
of  tilled  acres  in  each  farm 

In  allocating  acres  to  the  various  States,  as  stated,  the 
Secretary  would  take  into  consideration  the  average  produc- 
tion per  acre,  which  would  put  him  in  a  position  to  deal 


as  the  various  counties  m  the 


State.     The  average  productian  per  acre  will  differ  in  the 


so  will  the  acreage  allotted  to 


the  various  States  and  countiei  ;  but  the  percentage  of  acreage 


any  county  will  be  the  same. 


Take    my    own    county — Orangeburg — the    largest    cotton- 


Suppose  the  average  produc- 


tion per  acre  amounts  to  200  rounds,  and  the  Secretary  finds 


the  tilled  or  cultivated  acreage 
county  to  take  up  the  proper 
on  and  acreage  allotment,  en 
Df  tilled  land  the  farmer  would 


receive  40  percent  of  this  acreage,  or  400  acres  for  cotton:  a 


ton.    In  other  words,  all  farm- 


we  have  set  aside  2^  percent 
be  used  in  taking  care  of  new 


producers  on  new  lands  whers  cotton  has  not  been  planted 


we  have  set  aside  2' 2  percent 


to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  allocating  additional  acreage 
to  .'sm.all  farm  owners  and  tenant  renters  where  their  allotted 
acreage  does  not  exceed  15  acres  per  farm.    This  will  tend 


small  advantage  over  the  large 
be  perfectly  fair,  especially  so, 


in  that  these  .^mall  farmers  are  not  responsible  for  'he  lartre 
surpluses  of  1933  and  1937. 

You  may  a.-k  wliy  sharecroppers  are  not  in.'ludod  m  tlie 
2 ^2-percent  allotment  along  with  small  farmers  and  tenant 
renters.  This  is  because  the  landlord  op{\a'inu'  with  share- 
croppers always  divides  the  cotton  acreage  with  his  share- 
croppers based  on  the  size  of  his  family,  which  would  accom- 
plish the  same  thing  that  we  are  trying  to  do  for  small  land- 
owners and  .small  tenant  renters. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  if  the  cotton  rmp.  fnr  in- 
stance, of  1938,  should  indicate  an  overproduciinn.  -he  Secre- 
tary may  call  for  a  referendum  on  the  part  uf  cotton  pro- 
ducers, and  if  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  vote  affirmatively  a 
marketing  quota  will  be  placed  mto  operation.  However,  this 
will  not  affect  farmers  who  are  cooperating  and  who  do  not 
plant  a  larger  acreage  than  the  number  of  acres  allotted  to 
'hem  in  Line  with  the  proper  percent  of  the  tilled  or  cultivated 
acres  on  their  farms.  In  other  words,  this  bill  pcrm;t.s  coop- 
erating farmers  to  sell  all  of  the  cotton  that  they  may  produce 
on  their  allotted  acreage. 

In  that  we  are  allotting  acreage  and  not  an  allotmen*  of 
bales  of  cotton,  and,  as  stated,  in  that  the  cooperating  farm- 
ers can  sell  all  that  they  produce,  this  should  tend  to  en- 
courage better  farming  as  well  as  the  producing  of  larger 
yields  per  acre. 

What  about  the  farmer  who  does  not  cooperate?  All  farm- 
ers are  given  their  proper  acreage  allotment,  a.s  stated,  in  the 
county.  If.  however,  any  farmer  plants  a  larger  acreage  than 
his  allotment,  he  is  considered  a  noncooperator.  and  he  will 
not  receive  any  of  the  soil-benefit  payments,  the  parity  pri^r. 
or  the  3-cent  adjustment  payment;  neither  will  he  be  per- 
mitted to  secure  loans  under  the  loan  program  on  his  cot 'r.  11. 
In  the  meantime,  he  will  be  taxed  2  cents  per  pcund.s  en  th  vt 
portion  of  cotton  produced  over  the  average  production  on  his 
allotted  acreage. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary,  in  allotting  acreage  to  a 
producer  who  produces  two  or  more  of  the  products  con- 
tamed  m  this  bill,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  rice,  to 
take  this  into  consideration  so  that  the  acreage  allotted  w.ll 
be  equitably  allotted  to  take  care  of  a  proper  acreage  for 
these  commodities. 

In  other  words,  if  a  farmer  in  South  Carolina  plants  cotton 
and  tobacco,  he  will  not  get  a  full  acreage  allotment  for  each 
of  these  but  will  be  cut  down  on  both,  so  as  to  place  his 
allotted  acreage  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  farmers  who 
plant  only  tobacco  or  cotton. 

Suppo.>e  some  large  cotton  producer  has  discharged  hi.5 
sharecroppers  or  is  v.-orking  his  farm  with  machinery  and 
wage  labor.  This  farmer,  under  our  bill,  would  receive  bene- 
fit paj-ments  and  parity  price  payments  to  the  extent  that 
he  wculd  have  received  had  he  been  operating  his  farm  en 
a  sharecrop  basis. 

In  other  words,  the  landlord  would  not  receive  imy  benefits 
that  would  have  gone  to  the  .sharecropper  had  his  farm  been 
operated  on  a  sharecrop  basis. 

At  the  .same  time  the  bill  was  considered  in  'he  Apnctil- 
tural  Committee  I  offered  the  following  amendment,  which 
was  accepted  but  for  some  rea.son  was;  left  out  of  the  bill 
when  It  was  reported  to  the  House: 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  payment  which  riv  hr  mnde  to  r\ 
tenant  or  sharecropper  under  this  section  may  be  ii.s.smned  by 
him.  in  WTlting,  to  his  landlord  as  security  ftT  rash  or  cidvancrs. 
if  the  assignment  is  acknowledged  by  the  tenant  or  sharecrojiprr 
and  the  landlord  before  the  county  agent,  and  is  filed  with  the 
county  agent.  This  provision  shall  not  authorize  any  suit  against 
the  Secretary  or  any  disbursing  agent  If  payment  is  made  without 
regard  to  the  existence  of  any  such   a&jignment. 

I  expect  to  offer  this  amendment  at  the  proper  time  when 
the  bill  is  being  read  for  the  purpo.se  of  offering  amend- 
m.ents.  You  will  note  that  this  amendment  states  that  the 
tenant  may  transfer  in  writing  to  the  landlord  any  payments 
that  may  be  coming  to  him.  for  instanc  '.  m  1938.  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  cash  or  advances. 

May  I  stat-e  that  there  are  jtist  lots  of  tenants  at  this 
time  who.  on  account  Cif  the  low  price  of  cotton  and  because 
Of  the  serious  boll  weevil  infestation  in  many  parts  of  the 
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cotton  States,  have  not  been  able  to  clear  any  money  out 
of  their  farming  operations  this  year  and  who  have  no  way 
of  securing  supplies  or  much-needed  clothes  and  shoes  for 
their  families  If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  landlord  to  advance  to  these  tenants  either  cash 
or  advances,  which,  as  stated,  are  very  much  needed  at  this 
time. 

Perhaps  we  have  a  great  many  tenants  in  the  South  who 
are  different  to  the  class  of  tenants  you  may  have  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Knowing  these  tenants  and  share- 
croppers as  I  do,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  tend 
to  protect  these  tenants  and  sharecroppers  to  the  extent  that 
these  paymtnus  will  go  into  worth-while  things  which  he 
and  his  family  need  rather  than  permitting  him.  when  he 
receives  a  check  sometime  during  1938,  to  waste  same  in 
other  ways  than  taking  care  of  the  real  needs  of  his  family. 
This  is  a  very  important  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  adopt  same. 

As  previously  stated,  the  cotton  program  under  this  bill 
is  a  fair  and  definite  one  which  can  be  understood  by  any 
cotton  farmer. 

In  struing;  to  write  a  farm  bill,  we  have  been  confronted 
with  various  ideas  as  to  just  how  farm  legislation  should  be 
written.  Tl^iere  are  those  who  came  before  our  comnuttee 
who  are  very  desirous  to  have  the  Congress  pay  to  cotton 
producers  a  sutisidj'  on  that  portion  of  the  cotton  consumed 
in  the  Umt<.'d  States  and  let  the  fsirmers  continue  to  pro- 
duce any  amount  of  cotton  they  want  to.  or  that  they  may 
be  able  to  produce.  They  give  for  their  reasons,  first,  that 
the  only  way  we  can  regain  our  foreign  markets  is  to  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  cotton  so  that  the  world  basis  price  will 
be  anywhere  from  5  to  8  cents  per  poimd.  Suppose  we 
had  to  pay  a  subsidy  on  this  year's  cotton  crop,  that  is,  that 
portion  consumed  in  the  United  States,  which  is  around 
7,000.000  bales,  so  as  to  bring  the  price  up  to  parity.  The 
difference  b<!tween  the  world  basis  price  today  and  the  parity 
price  would  be  about  on  an  average  of  from  10  to  11 
cents  per  pound,  which  would  amount  to  from  $350,000,000 
to  $385,000,000.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  will  spread  this 
amount  ove:-  the  total  amount  of  cotton  produced  this  year. 
18.750.000  bales,  it  would  give  to  the  producers  of  cotton, 
taking  into  consideration  the  low  grades  along  with  the 
better  grades,  an  average  price  of  about  9  cents  per  poimd. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  about  producing  cotton 
will  tell  you  that  farmers  cannot  pay  the  price  that  they 
have  to  pay  for  that  which  they  purchase,  all  of  which  are 
monopolistic  fixed  prices,  and  produce  cotton  at  9  cents  per 
poimd.  The  pajonent  of  $350,000,000.  which  would  be  to 
offset  the  tariff  t)eneflts  to  industry,  would  simply  be  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  If  we  should  put  on  this  type  of 
program,  in  1938  we  would  see  a  tremendous  increase  in 
acreage,  and.  if  the  Lord  were  willing,  we  would  produce 
another  18,000.000  or  20,000,000  bales  of  cotton. 

The  ques.ion  has  been  asked,  if.  for  instance,  when  the 
35  or  40  percent  of  the  authorized  land  allotted  to  cotton 
farmers  In  South  Carolina  and  in  the  South  are  planted  to 
cotton,  what  will  our  farmers  do  with  the  65  or  60  percent 
of  their  cultivated  acres?  Even  farmers  in  South  Carolma 
will  ask  this  question. 

The  ans^^er  is:  They  can  use  a  proper  portion  of  these 
lands  under  the  soil -conserving  plan  and  the  growing  of  soil- 
building  crops,  which  will  tend  to  cut  their  fertilizer  bill, 
which  at  thiis  time  is  the  most  expensive  Item  in  producing 
crops  in  the  South. 

In  the  next  place,  they  can  produce  crops  which  they 
are  now  importing  from  other  States,  so  as  to  become  self- 
sustaining. 

Just  stop  and  think  for  a  moment  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
of  cheap  cotton  money  being  spent  annually  by  farmers  in 
the  South  for  com,  hay,  flour,  bacon,  and  dairy  products. 

If  the  cotton  provisions  of  this  bill  are  properly  adminis- 
tered it  will  tend  to  bring  about  diversified  farming,  the 
building  up  of  farm  lands  in  the  South  where  they  have 
been  practi:ally  ruined  in  many  instances  because  of  a  one- 
crop  program.  It  would  also  tend  to  make  our  farmers, 
as  stated,  self-sustaining,  the  one  thing  that  would  do  more 


than  anything  else  toward  bringing  about  prosperity  and 
giving  to  this  large  class  of  people  purchasing  power,  which 
they  need  so  badly  at  this  time,  and  which  would  place  them 
on  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  line  with  other  groups. 

There  are  manj'  good  reasons  we  are  losing  our  foreign 
markets.  I  am  simply  going  to  mention  a  few  of  them  m 
passing. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cut  out  the  lending  of  good  American 
money  to  these  coimtries.  which,  prior  to  this  time,  nat- 
urally, they  could  use  in  buying  American  goods  and  our 
cotton. 
j  Second.  In  1930,  a  Flepublican  Congress,  under  President 
{  Hoover,  passed  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill,  which  prac- 
tically stopped  the  importation  of  foreign  poods,  wh^ch  would 
have  been  exchanged  for  our  goods  and  for  farm  products, 
especially  cotton. 

Third,  I  am  told  that  because  of  the  exchange  value  of 
our  currency  and  that  of  several  foreign  countries,  they  have 
been  unable  to  buy  our  cotton. 

Fourth.  With  the  assistance  of  cotton-growing  experts  of 
the  United  States  with  the  pri\-ilege  of  bu^vinc  farm  r.ia- 
chiner>'  and  farm  implements  from  the  United  Slates  cheaper 
than  the  farmers  who  reside  in  the  United  States  can  buy 
them,  naturally  these  foreign  coimtries  are  increasing  their 
production  of  cotton. 

It   is   my   prediction   that,   with   millions   of   good   cotton 
land  available  in  Russia,  and  if  Japan  comes  into  possession 
of  large  areas  of  cotton  land  in  China,  with  their  energj-  and 
ability  to  do  things,  the  years  will  not  be  many  before  these 
!  foreign  markets  will  not  be  in  need  of  American  cotton. 
It  might  be  stated  that  it  is  impassible  to  control  the  pro- 
duction of  any  crop  to  any  definite  amount  of  cotton,  for 
instance,   in   that   it   is   impossible   to   control   the   weather 
hazard,  boll  weevil,  and  other  insect  infest.ation.     However, 
if  this  definite  and  fair  program  is  carried  out  over  a  period 
I   of  years,  increasing  or  decreasing  the  national  acreage  an- 
I   nually,  in  line  with  the  normal  crop  of  cotton  that  should 
be  produced,  having  in  mind,  as  stated,  the  controlling  of 
a  fair  and  reasonable  surplus,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
program  would  work  very  successfully  and  satisfactorily. 
If  you  will  take  the  average  number  of  acres  plantf^d  in 
'   cotton  during  the  past  10  years,  j'ou  will  note  that  it  will 
j   amount  to  about  36,800,000.    The  average  production  of  cot- 
i   ton  over  this  period  amounts  to  13.680,000  bales,  including 
i   the  large  production  in  1938,     You  will  note  from  this  that 
'   this  average  is  a  normal  crop,  and  if  it   were  possible  to 
i   bring  about  as  nearly  as  possible  a  normal  production   of 
i   from  12,000.000  to  14.000.000  bales  of  cotton,  with  a  proper 
parity  or  ad.iustment  payment,  you  would  see  real  prosperity 
in  the  South. 

The  trouble  under  the. old  program  is  when  farmers  pro- 
duce a  short  crop,  brought  about  largely  becau.se  of  condi- 
tions of  the  weather  or  boll  weevil  infestation,  the  pnc^  is 
usually  fair,  but  they  have  not  the  cotton  for  sale.  In  the 
meantime,  when  farmers  are  blessed  with  a  crop  of  cotton 
like  this  year,  the  prices  usually  go  down  below  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  and,  in  that  farmers  have  ne\er  been  able 
to  control  a  large  production,  it  usually  passes  into  the 
hands  of  speculators,  cotton  mills,  exporters,  and  others  who 
do  not  produce  a  single  bale  of  cotton. 

This  would  have  been  the  case  this  year  had  the  President 
refused  to  approve  the  9-cent  cotton  loan  program.  Under 
such  circumstances  poverty  on  the  part  of  cotton  producers 
would  naturally  force  them  to  produce  a  much  smaller  crop, 
for  instance,  in  1938. 

This,  of  course,  would  bring  at)OUt  better  prices  for  cotton, 
in  the  fall  of  1938,  but  with  the  bad  financial  condition  of 
producers  brought  over  from  1937,  and  unth  a  small  crop. 
even  with  better  prices,  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  th»  ir 
present  and  past  obligations,  and  therefore  would  not  ha\e 
any  purchasing  power,  the  thing  that  farmers  need  today  to 
revive  a  serious  slump  that  is  now  happening  in  business 

When  you  see  folks  standing  on  the  street  comers,  or  pay- 
ing their  way  to  Washington  to  advocate  this  unlim.ited- 
production  program,  you  can  bet  your  boots  th.'-it  they  either 
belong  to  the  cotton-hc^  class,  or  tiiat  they  have  a  selfish 
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ax  to  grir.d.     All  of  these  o 
at  a  piice  of  from  6  to  8  c^nts 
our  foreign  markets  at  the 
suffering  and  misery  to  our 
am  concerned,  is  disgraceful 


Washington  Memoria 
EXTENSION 


rguments  about  growing  cotton 
or  even  10  cents,  to  regain 
expense  of  poverty  and  untold 
people  in  the  South,  as  far  as  I 
and  tends  to  breed  communism. 


Chapel  at  Valley  Forge 
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HON.  J.  \v.  ROBINSON 

OI'    UTAH  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Ncvember  30.  1937  I 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J    W 
INGTON    MEMORIAL 
BER  28.   1937 


RO4INSON.  OF  UTAH.  IN  THE  WASH- 
CHAPPL    AT    V\\LLEY    FORGE,    NOVEM- 


Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  thfe 
address  delivered  by  me  in  t  le 
at  Valley  Forge  on  November 

?pe,it 


rou 


e'. 


ot 
ac  1 


iflceiit 


Bryce 


I  wish  to  express  my  dee 
have  made  it  possible  for  my 
which  is  accorded  it  today.     I 
nor,   Henry  H.   Blood,   for   desi 
represent  the  State  of  Utah  on 

It  i.s  Indeed  fitting  that  a  m 
be   built   on   this  hallowed  g 
made  by  the   patriots   in   orde: 

Few  men,   Lf  any.  have  ach 
the  man  to  whom  this  chapel 
wen  greater  victories  nor  don! 
countrymen.     However,  it  is  n 
at  the   time  of  his  greatest 
his  greatest  appeal  to  us.     We 
colr.ncl  in  the  French  and  Indi 
hnii  cf  mui>ket  balls  from  The 
are  filled  with  admiration  for 
tc'.'ii  drawing  the  sword  from 
wall. 3,  but  showing  every  cons 
would  show  a  feUow  officer 
We  picture  him  as  the  presidi 
vention,  striving  with  might  a 
views  of  the  delegates  there 
fairness  and  firmness.     Later 
Address,   and   marvel   at    his 
of  us  IS  the  Washington  that 
very  spot  where  this  magni 
for  his  humility. 

"No   memory,"   said    Lord 
honor  than  Washington's." 
to   the    genuine    American 
commemorate      No    memorial 
nobler  ideal  or  have  a  more 
church  In  which  we  are  now 
be  for  such  memorials.     Stan 
the    Father    of    Our    Country 
Revolution   offered   hum.ble   s 
alleviate   the   suffering   of   his 
be   able   to   protect   and 
and  democracy,   could   It  help 
that  we  were  privileged  to  be 
Inspire   us   to  nobler  heights 
overpowermg  desire  to  be  ever 
true  Americanism? 

But  is  this  not  a  very  fittinj; 
Washington    really    offered    his 
was  it  that  his  13.000  soldiers 
ings  at  Valley  Forge,"  which 
admiration    of    historians"? 
Army  when  "their  route  could 
that   oozed    from    bare,    frost-l 
main   "in   the   crowded 
mere  log  huts  or  frail  wigwa 
many  died  "for  the  want  of  s 
the  frozen  ground  on  which  t 
men  volunteer  "to  serve  as 
selves  to  wagons,  drag  into 
could  obtain  for  their  sick  and 
Washington   continue   the   bit 
1777,  conditions  became  so 
Congress  the  following  letter? 

'T  am  now  convinced  beyond 
capital  change  suddenly  takes 
be  reduced  to  one  or  the  other 
solve,  or  disperse  in  order  to 


appreciation   to  the   person.^?   who 

State,   Utah,  to  have  this   privilege 

wish  also  to  thank  my  own  Gover- 

nating  me   to   appear   for   him   and 

th:s  occasion. 

^niticent  edifice  .such  as  this  should 

nd   to   remind  us   cf    the   .sacrificfs 

that  free   governments   might   Ir.e. 

ved  mere  or  are  more  beloved  than 

is  dedicated.     Possibly  no  man  has 

more  to  merit  the  plaudits  of  his 

at  the  height  of  his  victories  nor 

levements  that  Wa.hingtcn  makes 

think  of   him  as  a  visarous  ycung 

an  War,  leading  an  assault  amid   a 

ambushed  Indians,  and  our  hearcs 

his  courage.     We  see   him  at   York- 

the  scabbard  of  the  defeated  Corn- 

ijderation  to  the  Englishman  that  he 

and  we  admire   him  for  his  courtesy. 

iig  officer  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 

rd  main  to  harmonize  the  di.-^cordant 

a-'sembled.  and  we  honor  him  for  his 

ife  see  him  as  he  ga'.'e   h:<   Farewell 

p]  of ound   'rtisdom.    but    dfp.re.st    to    all 

've  see  en  his  bended  kneos.  on  the 

building  is  erected.     We  love  him 


presei  ve 


(kf 


hospitals 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
Record,  I  include  the  foDowing 

Washington  Memorial  Chapel 
28.  1937; 


'ever   deserved    m^ore    ur.iv»rsal 

occasion  could   be   more   thrilling 

the    one    we    have    met    here    to 

ever    constructed    could    embody    a 

background  than  this  beautiful 

Assembled.     How  grateful   we   shoui:! 

ing   as   it   does   on   the   spot   where 

in    the    very    darkest    hour    of    the 

ication    to    his    Divine    Maker    to 

soldiers   that   they,    in   turn,   might 

the   divine   principles   of   liberty 

but   fill   our   hearts   with   gratitude 

bom  in  America:   could  it  help  but 

patriotism;    to   thrill   us   with   an 

unselfishly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 


No 
thi.n 


wo:  'thv 


uppli 


time  to  ask  ourselves  what  it  was 

immortal    supplication    for''     Why 

would  endure  "the  dreadful  sufTer- 

have  called  forth  the  pity  and  the 

\^hy    would    soldiers    remain    in    the 

be  traced  on  the  snow  by  the  blood 

itten    feet"?     Why    would    they    re- 

which   were,   for   the   most   part. 

nis  woven  of  twisted  boughs,"   where 

traw  to  put  between  themselves  and 

ley  lay"?     'Why  would  these  gallant 

b(  asts  of  burden,   and,   yoking   them- 

cfimp   such   meager   supplies   as    they 

exhausted  comrades"?     Why  would 

ler   struggle   when,    in   December   of 

bail  that  he  felt  constrained   to   write 

a  doubt  that  unless  some  great  and 

place,    this    Army    must    inevitably 

of  these  three  things:   Starve,  dis- 

objtain  subsistence  in  the  best  manner 


they  can.  Rest  assured,  sir.  this  Is  not  an  exaggerated  picture, 
and  that  I  have  abundant  reason  to  support  what  I  say.  We  have 
by  a  field  return,  this  day  made,  no  less  than  2,898  men  now  in 
camp  unfit  for  duty  because  they  are  barefoot  and  otherwise 
naked." 

In  this  connection  It  should  al.so  be  remembered  that  (contrary 
to  some  popular  beliefs)  Washington  at  no  time  was  supported  by 
a  unanimity  of  opinion  In  the  Colonies.  Powerful  ijroups  of  his 
own  countrjincn  were  continually  striving  to  undermine  him,  and 
thereby  defeat  the  cause  of  the  Revolutionists,  Mutiny,  desertion. 
and  even  treason  were  ever  on  the  lockout  for  a  chance  to  under- 
mine the  cause  of  the  patriots.  There  was  no  cen'ral  government 
worthy  of  the  name.  Congress  could  raise  no  money  without  the 
consent  of  the  Colonial  governments;  and  even  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  either  lukewarm  toward  Wa-shiugton  or 
openly  opposed  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  sinister  forces  and  .seemingly  infur- 
moun'able  obstacles,  not  even  a  shadow  wa.s  cast  on  the  shining 
brightness  of  Washington's  courage.  Nowhere  do  we  read  that  he 
even  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  right^-ou.'^ni  .ss  of  his 
cause  or  of  his  ability  to  tnumph  in  it 

Now.  again,  I  ask.  Why  was  this?  What  was  the  purpose  of  It 
all;  and  what,  if  any.  significance  does  it  have  for  us  tixlay' 
What  were  the  fundamental  and  underlylir.^  motives  wiiirh 
prompted  Washington  and  his  followers  to  sufT^-r  and  fight  on  a.s 
they  did  in  the  face  of  all  the  difficulties  we  have  herein  eni:mer- 
ated  and  many  others  which  were  perhaps  of  eveii  greater  import? 
Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  rests  not  only  the  histf:ncul 
value  cf  the  Revolution,  but  also  It  is  determ.inative  of  the  qvi('->- 
tion  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  u.i  to  be  here  on  this 
occasion  today 

F\.r.  after  ail,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  W.i«hi:,cton  and  his  follow- 
ers suffered  and  fought  as  they  did,  which  is  of  cor  rem  to  us;  it 
is  the  purpose  for  which  they  fought  that  liolds  such  magnitude 
of  meaning  for  the  people  of  America.  To  und-r-rstand  thus  pur- 
pciie  we  must  under«?tand  something  ab<jut  fhe  history-  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people.  We  must  go  back  beyond  M.urna  C.irta  W.- 
must  krow  that  Washington's  ancestors  had  for  ei  :,  r.n  -i-^  hf  f  ;■.• 
him  fought  for  the  same  thing  that  he  was  fightir:e  lor-  fur  liberty 
and  democracy  as  opposed  to  tyranny  and  imp'  riah.-m  The  same 
forces  which  were  opposed  to  Washington  had  be:,  ip.  std  to  his 
ancestors  in  England.  These  forces  finally  airavi. d  tin  msclv^s 
under  the  name  of  Tories,  their  opponents  under  the  name  of 
Whigs  But  we  should  remember  that  these  are  only  symbols  of 
two  great  theories  or  philosophies  of  govcrnintnt.  The  name 
Whig  is  symbcJiral  cf  liberty,  democracy,  and  rcpresentati'^n  in 
America  -  by  population,  whereas  Tory  is  symb^Hcal  cf  a  _'<  vern- 
mf  nt  by  the  privileged  few  John  Fi.ske  has  so  well  expres-t  d  this 
idea  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  folldwiu^'  tv  ni  !iis 
American  Revolution: 

"While  the  American  Revolution  Involved  a  military  '^truai^^'.c 
betwf-en  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
it  did  not  imply  any  essential  antagonism  of  interests  or  purposes 
between  the  British  and  American  peoples  It  was  not  a  contc-ht 
between  Englishmen  and  Americans,  but  between  two  antagonistic 
principles  of  government,  each  of  which  had  its  advocates  and 
opponents  in  both  countries  It  was  a  contest  between  Whig  anri 
Tory  principles,  and  it  was  the  tenip-'niry  prevalence  of  Toryism 
in  the  British  Government  that  cau.sed  the  pohtieal  se\erance  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  •  •  •  for  while,  vinder  the  circum- 
stances, a  war  was  inevitable,  it  Is  only  gross  ignorance  of  history 
that  would  find  in  such  a  war  any  justification  for  lack  of 
cordiality  between  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  As  already  ob.servt-d.  it  was  not  a 
war   between   the  two  peoples,  but   between  two   principles  ' 

So  that  in  Washingrton's  mind,  and  in  tlie  minds  of  his  followers, 
two  bas:c  questions  were  at  issue:  (li  Should  th.  re  be  a  British 
Empire  ruled  by  Parliament  in  all  Its  parts  in  Anierica,  a.s  well  as 
els«^where.  or  should  Parliament  govern  at  hom.e  ;ind  leave  t!ie 
rc!':n;al  a-semblies  to  govern  in  America?  (2i  Sh'nild  th*'  Eneli.-h 
understanding  of  representation  be  imposed  upon  the  Colciues,  or 
should   the   American   institution   triumph   m   its   own   home? 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  fight  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
for  the  right  of  the  American  people  to  govern  themselves  in  their 
own  way  and  in  accordance  with  the  form  of  government  they 
themselves  saw  fit  to  establish.  The  forces  opposed  to  W.ishinfton 
and  Ills  followers  believed  fundamentally  that  there  caju'.A  Ix'  !',o 
such  ihlng  as  government  by  all  the  people  S  ;m.e  have  thnuelit 
that  thf'se  two  opposing  theories  were  exemplified  m  Haniilton 
and  ;n  Jefferson.  Such,  however,  is  not  th^  Cise  It  is  true  that 
Hamilton  stood  for  a  strong  central  government,  while  Jeffer.scin 
stood  for  the  principle  of  States'  rights,  and  that  there  were  many 
irreconcilable  views  held  by  these  two  great  men:  but  both  were 
ever  desirous  of  accomplishing  the  sami-  end  They  differed  only 
m  the  method  of  attaining  it. 

Not  so  with  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  They  d:ffered.  not  only  in 
the  method  of  governing  the  people;  they  differed  funriam»entar,y 
as  to  the  kind  of  government.  They  differed  with  respect  to  th  ; 
righ'^s  inherent  in  the  people.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  significance  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  has  for  us 
today.  Because,  had  the  Revolution  failed,  democracy,  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  could  easily  have  been  lost  "forever.  Of 
course,  we  kn^w  from  hlstor>',  as  heretofore  indicated,  that  thi.-; 
struggle  had  been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  it  detracts  nothing 
from  the  greatness  of  Washington  to  keep  in  mind  that  for  a 
hundred  years  :mmf^dlati4y  preceding  the  Revolution,  many  thmrrs 
had  be.'n  going  on  which  made  Washingt^m's  victory  possible.  For 
example:   During   that    100   years   there   had    been   great    laxity   on 
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tl:e  part  of  England  towar-i  the  Colonies.  During  that  time. 
Parliament  had  extended  great  political  privileges  to  the  Colonies. 
The  Colon  es  had.  in  fact,  en'oyed  more  liberty  than  any  other 
people  on  the  earth  up  to  that  time.  The  new  environment  in  the 
new  world  had  established  new  social  conditions.  Isolation  from 
the  Old  World  had  created  Individual  hatred  of  restraint.  The 
absence  cl  political  traditions  made  p>ossible  the  ins  :;ution  of 
representai  Ion  by  population — self-government  had  taken  on  a  new 
meaning.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Washington  and  his  followers 
to  capitalbe  upon  all  these  things  to  bring  about  a  separation  from 
the  mother  country  In  form  as  well  as  in  reality;  to  make  forever 
impos-slble  a  return  to  the  idea  of  the  divine  "right  of  kings  as 
opposed  tc  the  Idea  of  the  divine  right  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves. 

Now.  what  I  want  to  bring  home  t-  yru  :s  this:  That  Washington 
was  liuipired  by  a  great  principle,  namely,  the  principle  of°de- 
mocracy  as  opposed  to  Imperialism;  the  principle  that  the  true 
source  of  government  rests  in  all  the  people  not  in  anv  one  clas.-- 
of  the  people.  His  great  contribution  U-)  America  lies  in  the  faci 
that  he  w<3n  a  decisive  victory  for  the  triumph  of  this  principle. 
He  gave  to  the  .\m.  rican  peopl  •  the  right  to  work  out  their 
political,  economic,  and  so<ial  welfare  m  tin  :r  own  way,  without 
restraint  from  the  mother  country 

But.  of  cours-^,  Washington's  victor^',  important  a-;  ;t  was,  did  not 
end  the  struggle,  because  th.-^  real  purjiose  wai  not  onlv  to  make 
us  free  fro:ai  England  but  free  from  any  and  all  other  forces  which 
might  destroy  the  ultimate  triunijjh  of  socal,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic equality:  and  lienre  no  sooner  did  we  find  ourselves  free  from 
the  impositions  of  England  than  we  awr>ke  to  discover  that  the 
same  forces  which  had  opposed  the  Rcvolurion  were  a.'^siduously 
engaged  ir.  attempting  to  gain  control  of  our  Goverrmient.  We 
were  not.  it  wh.-.  immediately  disco\('red.  free  from  imperialism. 
Freedoni  liad  been  declared  by  the  Dfrlaratlon  of  Independence — it 
was  by  no  mear.s  attained.  In  fact,  the  fiu'ht  mu>t  stir,  eo  on  and 
the  real  greatr.i'.ss  in  Wushington  is  to  be  found  in  what  he  did  to 
attain  freedom  in  fact  for  the  Ameri-'an  people  after  the  war  was 
won.  He  u-holeheartedly  supported  the  Constittition  and  its  ad  >p- 
tion  He  .'oupli'  valiantly  for  the  preser\ation  of  the  Union  and 
the  priiuiples  emixxlied  m  the  American  Bill  of  RighUs,  wh.ch  is 
only  anotlier  way  of  saying  he  stood  for  a  form  of  government 
which  had  for  it.--  basic  objt  ct  and  purpo.-^  the  attainment  of  social, 
pi'litical,  and  economic  equality. 

Now  do  not  be  deceived  into  bclicviiip  that  the  battle  l>:>gan  bv 
Washington  has  even  ao  yet  been  won.  Tlie  war  for  social,  politicrii, 
and  economic  equality  is  being  watrcd  Just  as  bitterly  today  as  it 
was  in  Washington's  time  The  Tones  are  Just  as  much  in  eCiclence 
^  they  ever  were.  Tlicy  liavc  taken  on  many  new  names  and  have 
•ppeared  under  many  di'-guises.  But  tiie  irenume  American  cannot 
help  but  perceive  that  ihire  is  stJl  the  fundamental  alinen.eiu  of 
forces  arrayed  a^'amst  ea.'li  other  today  as  there  wa;,  m  the  latter 
half  of  tlie  eighteenth  century.  Great  factions  have  arisen  m  the 
United  States  which  are  very  evidently  seeking,  not  the  triumph  of 
social,  jwiitical.  and  ecor.omic  equality,  but  the  triumph  of  their 
own  faction.  It  is  not,  for  exan;plc.  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth 
that  man;.'  of  these  factions  want  but  a  distribution  of  wealth  whicii 
will  t'ive  them  social  and  ecr'ih>mic  security  rcgardle-s  of  liow  thcir 
plan  might  afTect  other  elements  in  our  society  which  are  equally 
worthy  and  equally  neces&iry  to  otir  well-being. 

Even  our  great  political  parties,  I  am  sorry  to  admit,  have  not 
been  free  from  these  sini.ster  influences  of  impiriaiism.  Too 
many  times  In  our  political  histcrj-  since  Washington  have  politi- 
cal parties  been  willing  to  destroy  many  of  the  sacred  principles 
of  democracy,  if  to  do  so  would  give  them  temporiiry  politiciJ 
favor.  Stlfishness,  not  equality,  has  been  the  gtudmg  motive. 
Personal  gain,  not  the  general  wclf;u-e.  has  inspired  too  many  of 
oxir  political  leaders  during  the  pi^t  50  years  of  otn-  history.  The 
great  struggle  bit  ween  capital  and  labor  is  basically  only  a  fight 
betwo'^n  the  principles  of  imperialism  versus  demjceracy.  VMien 
capital  seeks  to  get  control  of  the  Govci-nment  for  us  own  wel- 
fare, or  seeks  to  exert  any  undue  Inllucncc  over  tlie  Govermnent, 
It  IS  fostering  the  principle,:)  of  impcriali-sm  and  Toryism.  Tlie 
same  Is  true  of  labor  or  of  any  other  faction.  Under  the  Ameri- 
can fonn  cf  government,  we  must  have  proper  representation  from 
all  these  factions,  and  each  must  exercise  it*  proportionate  share 
of  Influence,  and  no  more.  No  one  faction,  and  no  set  cf  fac- 
tions, must  ever  be  in  control  or  exercise  any  disproportionate 
InCucnce.  Lab^r  cannot  unjustly  impose  its  demaiids  upon  capi- 
tal any  more  than  capital  can  take  from  labor  what  is  not  Ju-stly 
due  It.  To  do  so  is  not  Amcrlcaiiism  Such  procedure  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  ver^-  caus*:  which  Washineton  and  liis 
devoted  followers  gave  their  lives  to  save  Tins  docs  not  mean 
that  labor  should  not  fiL:ht  for  what  is  jtistly  due  it.  nor  does  it 
mean  that  capital  should  not  bo  given  every  consideration  which 
Is  due  to  it.  Bt:t  it  does  mean  that  neither  one  must  be  unjust 
to  the  other;  and  any  goven~,mcnt  which  p>ermJts  this  is  not  being 
true  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  tlie  American  Constitution 
ar.d  to  the  principles  for  which  Washington  fouj:;hT. 

What  is  true  cf  capit.U  and  labor  is  equally  true  of  tlie  farmer. 
Hinv  far  shcnild  the  Governmrnt  go  in  giving  aid  to  the  farmer"' 
Whi.t  fhcuM  it  do  with  re.-pect  to  aiding  t!ie  unemployed  and 
those  on  relief?  What  should  be  its  attitude  toward  the  manti- 
facturer.  or  to  any  oth'-r  gr^'Up  which  forms  a  part  of  our  social 
and  economic  structure? 

In  America  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  vital  question. 
Namely,  that  no  group,  no  m.attcr  how  powerful  it  may  be  as  a 
group,  shotjld  be  permitted  to  tise  the  Government  for  the  per- 
petuptlon  of  Its  ideas  or  purposes  when  to  do  so  would  work  in- 
justice to  any  of  the  other' groups.    Under  the  American  conception 


of  government,  neither  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  capitalist,  or  the 
manufacturer,  or  any  other  group,  can  be  permitted  to  enjoy  any 
undue  advantage  on  the  great  highwav  which  leads  to  social  and 
economic  equality.  The  American  idcaj  requires  that  we  all  travel 
together.  When  the  speed  of  one  gioup  is  slowed  up,  the  speed  of 
all  the  rest  must  be  proportionately  retarded.  Such  an  Ideal  re- 
quires every  citizen,  no  matter  v. hat  interests  he  may  have  In  the 
progress  of  his  own  group,  to  have  a  still  deeper  interest  in  the 
advancem.ent  of  all.  We  must  constantly  renew  our  covenants  to 
this  ideal,  and  we  could  have  no  finer  opportunity  for  doing  this 
than  Is  afforded  by  this  occasion. 

Every  genuine  American  must  work  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  wealth  of  this  great  Nation.  He  mu.st  work  for  an  equitable 
wage  based  upon  a  reasonable  number  of  working  hours  per  week. 
Capital  and  labor  both  must  be?r  in  mind  that  Individual  and 
political  selfishness  is  opposed  to  political  and  economic  equality. 
And  when  we  speak  of  political  and  economic  equality  In  America, 
we  do  not  mean,  as  heretofore  pointed  out.  political  and  economic 
equality  as  applied  to  any  one  faction  or  group.  We  mean  political 
and  economic  equality  as  applied  to  the  entire  Nation.  And.  there- 
fore. Just  as  long  as  injustices  and  inequalities  exist  among  any  of 
the  various  groups  of  our  citizenry,  every  genuine  American  must 
be  ever  ready  to  put  on  his  amior  and  do  battle  against  these 
injustices.  And  the  only  rrmor  he  needs,  the  only  armor  which 
should  be  recognized  in  Am.erica.  are  the  Ideals  for  which  Washing- 
ton fought,  the  ideals  cf  government  as  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Coiistltutlon, 

Wh!\t  we  need  today  are  men  who  are  deeply  Imbued  with  these 
Ideals;  men  who  possess  more  of  the  character  cf  Washington; 
men  who  are  thrilled  wi»h  the  basic  ideals  embodied  in  our 
American  form  of  govemm.ent:  men  who  will,  never  for  a  moment, 
think  of  either  personal  cr  factional  gain  when  to  do  so  would 
conflict  with  our  true.  American  ideals. 

To  me  the  great  value  and  significance  of  this  occasion  is  that 
It  brings  vividly  to  our  minds  the  noble  character  of  Washington 
and  the  gr^at  ideals  fcr  which  he  stood.  To  forget  him  and  to 
forget  these  ide:Js  is  to  forget  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Co;-:stitution.  and  to  do  this  is  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  principles  for  which  Washington  so  ncbly  stood. 

Muy  we  not  conclude  by  reading  two  great  'tributes  to  the  char- 
acter cf  Washington  fiom  two  cf  our  prominent  writers.  John 
Lcrd   said   cf   him: 

"Washington  had  what  is  as  rtse  ns  transcendent  genius — he  had 
a  tran-sren'-lent  character,  incited  with  a  nian-eious  balance  of  In- 
tellectual qualities,  each  in  It.-lf  of  a  hicli  grade,  which  gave 
him  almost  unerring  judsmeni  and  remarkable  infiuence  over 
otiier  mind--,  securing  veneration.  As  a  man  he  had  his  faults, 
but  tliey  were  so  few  and  so  small  that  they  seem  to  be  but  spots 
upon  a  sun.  Tliese  have  been  forgotten;  and  as  the  ages  roil  on 
niaiikind  will  s.  e  naught  but  the  luster  of  Ins  virtues  and  the 
greatness  of  his  services." 

James  Trnslow  Adan:s  m  his  Epi'-^  of  Amerira  pavs  hnn  ttAs 
wonderful   tribute: 

"In  the  travail  of  war  and  revolution.  .America  h:-.d  bri  nrrl-t 
forth  a  rr;an  to  be  rr.nk-^d  with:  the  grea'-vst  a::d  noblest  cf  ;iny 
ape  in  all  the  world  Tliere  have  l>'cn  great/cr  generals  In  the 
field  and  statesmen  ai  the  Cabinet  in  our  ov^ti  and  other  nations. 
There  has  been  no  greater  character.  When  we  think  of  Wash- 
ington, it  is  not  as  a  military  leider.  nor  as  Executive  or  diplo- 
mat. We  think  of  the  man  who  by  sheer  force  of  character  held 
a  divid'd  and  disorganized  country  together  until  victorv  was 
achiieved.  and  who,  after  peace  was  won.  still  held  his  disunlt.-xl 
countrymen  by  their  love  and  res^ject  p.nd  admir?tion  for  him- 
self until  a  nation  was  welded  into  enduriric  strength  and  unity 
•  •  •.  Without  him  the  cause  would  have  Ix-er.  irretrievably 
lost,  and  the  thunder  of  the  orators  viould  have  rumt'le-d  Icng 
since  into  forgetful  s.lencc.  When  the  days  were  blackest,  men 
clunj  to  his  unlalterii.t;  c.nirace  lis  to  the  last  firm  ground  In  a 
rising  flood.  When,  later,  the  forces  cf  disunion  in  the  new  coun- 
try seemed  to  threaten  disruption,  men  ;\gain  rallied  to  him  as  the 
sole  bond  of  union.  Legacy  to  America  from  these  troubled  years, 
he  is,  apart  froni  Independence  Itself,  the  noblest  heritage  of  all." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RE^THERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  A'arr,v;t»rr  30.  1937 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Soeaker,  since  cominf?  back  to 
Wa-shinr:ton  for  this  ?i>eciul  Fe-.slon  I  have  received  numer- 
ous letters  from  small  manufacturers  complaininc:  about  the 
undistribu'eci-profits  and  capital-^ains  tax  and  they  all  have 
stated  that  it  had  had  a  serious  effect  upon  their  business 
and  all  staied  that  the  tax  should  be  repealed  or  modified 
greatly.  This  morning  I  received  one  letter  which  I  believe 
the  Members  of  Congress  v^ill   be  iriterested  in  because  it 
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g:ves  a  concrete  example  of 
lowing  is  the  letter: 


Wa 


pr  >v 


hit 
fare 


po. 


Representative  Albert  G.  R 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  will  note,  t 
industr;,'  m  the  State   of   Penn? 
years  of  Its  existence  It  has 
from  200  to  1.200  heads  of  fam 

It  Is  an  indisputable  fact  t 
capital-gains  tax  had  been  in 
In  the  graveyard  of  Inactivity. 
lav.-s  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
ours  will  inevitably  fall  by  th( 
depressed  business  comes  to  : 
regardless  of  all  the  fancy  "doc 
proposed  by  Washington,  the  c 
at  some  future  date. 

We  are  no  different  than 
this  State   but    all    over   the 
about  giving  you  a  concrete  pi 

At  the  close  of  business   1930 
aside  a   back-log   In   cash   and 
subsequent  5  years,  in  order  to 
employment  for  its  old  emplo 
this  reserve  fund.     A  very 
for  capital  expenditures  in  an 
this  industry. 

It  is  essential  from  any  sane 
company  can  earn  a  profit,  thajt 
llsh   its    reserves   to   make    it 
storm.     It   is   further   necessary 
putting    some    of    our    profits 
Jeopardizing  our  cash   position 

Capital  expenditures  are   a 
lack  of  them  will  do  more  to 
factor.     It  should  be  a  simple 
the  u'-^er  impossibility  of  a  co 
and  at  the  same  time  paying  di 
of  Its  earnings  In  order  to  escap< 
facturer  will  permit  this,  for  th  ! 
Jeopardizes  the  cash  position  ol 
capital  to  a  point  where  he  no  1 
adequate  manner. 

The  officers  and  directors  of 
a  dividend  on  its  earnings  this 
Jecting  this  company  to  an  exor 
funds  in  its  business  as  a  wor 

Many  corporations  and  small 
Impossible  to  disturb  their  cash 
dends  will  be  paid  to  stock 
which  the  profits  are  made  or  ir: 
not  be  interest  bearing.  Is  it 
holders  of  these  small  corporat 
on  this  character  of  earning 

The  first  consideration  of  thl 
be  the  repeal  or  the  modificatic 
to  be  discussing  antilj-nching 
and  the  like.     Rather  it  is  the 
action  on  the  laws  which  have 
recession  than  any  other  factor 

Repeal  Is  preferable,  but  if 
would  suggest  that  corporations 
a  backlog  of  cash  surplus  to  t 
percentage  of  its  capital  stock. 

These  tax  laws  should  have 

Hoping  for  your  cooperation. 
Yours  very  truly, 


CTT^  rproRC. 


shingtor.  D.  C. 

is  company  has  been  an  operating 
Ivania   since    1876   and   during   the 
.'ided   the  means  of  livelihood  for 
les. 

if   the  undistributed-profits  and 

e  prior  to  1930    we  wou'd  now  be 

By   the   same   token,   if   these   tax 

the  statutes,  corporations  such   as 

wayside  when   the   next   period  of 

ass:    and    make    no    m.i.stake.    that 

-dads"  which  have  been  or  will  be 

r'cle  of  depression  will  come  about 


hundreds  of  corporations,  not  only  in 

ccuntry,   and   we   have    no   hesitancy 

ture  of   our  situatiin 

this  company  had   prudently  put 

;ecurities  of   $300,000      Durmi:;   the 

emain  in  business  and  to  provide 

yfees.  the  com.pany   u.'^ed   $27.5.000   of 

small  portion  of  these  funds  was  used 

effort  to  maintain  our  position  in 

and  sensible  point  of  view,  if  this 

it  be  permitted  to  again  reestab- 

ssible    fur    it    to    weather    another 

that  we   have    the   opportunity   of 

nto    capital    expenditures    without 


r  eces 


caase 

matt 


rki 
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Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  small  c 
the  employers  of  labor  all  oMer 
busy  and  in  a  healthy  going 
prosperous  situation.    When 
out  the  country  is  bad. 
Congress  to  relieve   them   o 
year,  but  now.     Business  is 
egg  of  prosperity.     The 
been  chasing  the  goose  all 
and  yet  wondering  why  it  d 
evidently  has  found  out 
run   and   frightened,   so  he 
stick  and  has  thrown  out  a 
hope  that  the  goose— 
and  start  laying  again, 
many  times  that  it  is  a 
minds  me  of  an  old  fellow 
court,  and  he  was  asked  aboiit 
of  his  neighbors.    The  old 
looked  at  the  lawyer  and 
his  truth  and  veracity,  but  I 


how  this  tax  works.     The  fol- 
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special  session  of  Confrres,-  should 

of  these  tax  laws.     This  1.3  no  time 

iaws  and   long-term  farm»  programs 

time  for   Immediate   and   concrete 

rtiore  to  do  with  the  present  business 

niodiflcation  is  deemed  advi.sable  we 
such  as  oiu^s  be  permutred  to  create 
le  amount  equaling  a  considerable 


our  attention  now- 
we  are. 


^not  next  vear. 


Henp.t  H.  Sheip  Mfg    Co., 

E.  F.  Johnston.  Jr  ,  President. 


cpnpames  like  the  above  that  are 
cur  country.    When  they  arc 
condition  th"  coun'ry  is  in  a 
ey  are  slack,  business  through- 
small  manufacturers  want 
this   obnoxious  tax.  not   next 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
nt  for  the  past  4  y':'ars  has 
iround  the  lot  with  a  big  stick 
d  not  continue  to  lay  eggs.    He 
fowl  seldom  lay  when  on  the 
has    stopped   swinging    his    big 
little  corn  of  promises  with  the 
ill  get  back   on  the   nest 
er.  business  has  been  fooled  so 
skeptical.     The  situation  re- 
vho  was  called  as  a  witness  in 
the  truth  and  veracity  of  one 
fjellow.  with  a  squint  in  his  eye, 
"I  don't  know  nothing  about 
io  know  that  when  he  wants  his 
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Pre  ;ide 


that 


bus  in  ?ss — wi 
How  sv 
little 


said 


•.sary  pai't   of   progress,   and   the 

a  depression  than  any  other  one 

er  of  arithmetic  for  you  to  realize 

;npany  m.aking  capital  expenditures 

,'idends  amounting  to  pracMcally  all 

an  unjust  tax      No  pr'jdent  manu- 

simple  reason  that  by  so  doms;  he 

his  business  and  cuts  his  working 

onger  can  meet  his  obligations  m  an 

this  company  have  no  right  to  declare 
year,  nor  is  there  any  Justice  in  sub- 
jitant  tax  for  the  retention  of  these 
ng  capital. 

businesses  find  It  inadvisable  and 

position,  with  the  result  that  divi- 

holders   in   stock   other   than   that    or^ 

lone-term  notes  which  may  or  may 

your  opinion,  fair  that  the  stock- 

ons  be  subjected  to  an  income  ta:< 


Stock  to  come  for  feeding  that  he  has  to  have  his  hired  men 
call  them."  Perhaps,  if  the  President  would  allow  his  men 
In  Congress  to  get  busy  at  once  and  rep^-al  this  tax,  then 
the  bu.sinessmen  of  the  country  would  believe  that  ho  rrally 
wants  to  cooperate  with  them.  Let  Congress  act  now  and 
not  wait  until  next  year. 


Keduce  the  I'reniium.s  for  Insured  Institutions 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMAIIKS 

OP 

H()X.   EREXT  SPEXCE 

OF  KFJ^TUCKY 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFZrRESEXTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  Novernbcr  30.  19 J7 


ARTICLE  BY  HO.V  BREN'T  SPENCE.  OF  KKr.'TTCKT.  IN  T1I3 
CURRENT  ISSUE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BUILDING  ASSOCI- 
ATION NEWS,  ON    rur:  bill  H    R    6929 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr  Sp<-akcr,  under  the  loavo  to  rxrond 
my  remarks  in  th"  Rt:'  okd.  I  include  the  following  article 
uTitten  by  me,  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Building  Association  News,  on  the  b:Il  H.  R.  G9'29: 

REDUCE  THE   PREMIUMS   FOR   INSUEfn    1 NSTITT-TIONS 

(By  the  Honorable  BRE>rr  Spenof  i 

H.  R  6929  which  I  Introduced  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Corcress 
would  amend  section  4  of  the  National  Housing  Act  which  e:,tab- 
lished  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  insur- 
ing the  savings  of  the  public  in  savings  and  loan  a.ss'iclarirr„s. 
building  and  loan  associations,  cooperative  bank.-^.  and  homestead 
associations.  The  amendment  would  reduce  the  prem.ium  charged 
insured  associations  by  the  Corporation  from  cne-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  the  accounts  of  the  tn.sured  members 
and  creditor  obligations  of  the  ln.sured  In-stltutlons  to  one-twelfth 
of  1  percent.  It  would  al.so  provide  that  the  Instirance  Corpora- 
tion out  of  its  premium  Income  would  pay  for  all  reeular  examina- 
tions of  insured  Institutions  mad?  by  the  Insurance  Corporation. 
In  both  of  these  respects  it  follows  the  pr.r.-der.t  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the  insurance  nf  bank  donoslt.'>. 

One  need  only  reflect  on  the  banking  difficulties  trom  !.<:30  to 
1933  and.  in  fact,  during  much  of  the  previou.s  10  years  us  w- 11  to 
be  convinced  that  ar^oclations  should  not  pay  a  higher  rate  than 
should  banks.  Ideally  the  insurance  premium  rates  paid  by  ;\  \ 
these  financial  institutions  should  be  based  up^^n  actuarial  ex- 
perience. As  a  practical  matter  there  is  no  such  Idral  snluti.  n 
as  to  rate  because  In  both  cases  It  is  improbable  that  there  will 
be  an  exact  repetition  of  previous  experience. 

Lend.ng  practices  have  changed,  supervision  in  t!ie  future  will 
be  different  from  what  it  has  been  In  the  past,  and  no  bu.'^iness 
cycle  which  is  the  major  cause  of  losses  is  exactly  like  any  pre- 
vious one.  Wc  may  reasonably  expect  under  the  construotlve  laws 
providing  for  insurance  of  financial  Institutions,  recently  enacted, 
that  these  business  cycles  affecting  such  Institutions' m.ay  not 
occur  or  If  they  should  occur  they  will  come  with  diminished 
severity. 

Consequently,  as  a  general  proposition,  there  are  no  convincing 
figures  as  to  Just  what  the  rate  paid  by  banks  or  that  paid  by 
.savings,  building  and  loan  associations  should  be,  but  savin  "s  and 
loan  associations  certainly  warrant  as  favorable  a  rate  as  that 
paid  by  banks.  The  premium  rate  termed  an  as.--c=sment  rate  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  is 
one-twelfth  of  1  percent  of  the  banks  deposits. 

Actual  losses  of  the  public  in  building  and  loan  a;=,socIat:on3 
have  been  surprisingly  low.  Only  34  building  and  loan  as.-.ccia- 
tions  failed  in  the  period  from  1878  to  1920.  Accurate  figures  of 
fail'ores  and  losses  have  been  kept  sine?  1920.  Complete  figures 
for  1936  are  not  yet  available,  but  losse.'?  last  year  were  almost 
certainly  less  than  in  the  previous  3  or  4  years  In  the  pf^rlod 
from  1920  through  1935  the  average  percent  of  loss  to  total  re- 
sources of  all  building  and  loan  associatioi^.s  was  0  12152.  This 
period  covers  the  depression  of  1920  and  1921.  the  period  of  pros- 
perity in  the  1920's.  and  4  years  of  major  depression. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  are  figures  fr,r  all  the 
a,5,sociations  in  the  country — good,  bad,  and  indifferent  The 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  does  not  by  any 
means  insure  all  of  the  associations.  It  is  very  selective  about  the 
institu'ions  which  it  insures  and  Is  taking  only  tho.^e  of  known 
solvency  and  with  some  reserves. 

When  an  institution  which  has  always  made  lor^ns  on  the  aver- 
age man's  home  comes  through  the  worst  depression  in  history 
and  at  the  end  of  it  is  of  unquestioned  solvency  and  still  has  a 
rea.srnable  reserve  position,  there  is  no  question  about  its  hlKh 
quality  and  future  solvency  Tliat  is  the  kind  of  Infrtitution 
which   the  Insurance   Corporation  is  insuring.     It   doesn't  merely 
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blanket  the  savings  and  loan  associations  as  the  F    D    I    C    blan- 
keted the  commercial  banks  of  the  country. 

Actually  the  Federal  E>epos:t  Insurance  Corporation  i?  tak;r.-  a 
much  greater  risk  In  Insuring  bank  deposits  than  is  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  In  insuring  the  accounts 
of  savings,  building  and  loan  a.ssociations.  This  is  because  the 
F  D.  I  C.  in  effect  insures  the  liquidity  of  commercial  banks  as 
well  as  their  solvency.  A  perfectly  solvent  bank  could  bo  closed 
because  of  lack  of  liquid  a.s.sets  and  the  F  D.  I.  C.  would  be  liable 
to  Its  depositors,  with  the  loss  that  is  likely  to  result  when  even 
good  a.ssets  must  ^o  through  a  forced  liquidation  This  insurance 
of  liquidity  will  probably  be  as  lartre  a  source  of  loss  to  the 
F.  D    I    C   as  Is  the  insurance  of  .solvency 

The  Federal  Savmtts  and  Ix>an  In.  urance  C(.rpcration  insures 
only  solvency  and  not  liquidity.  It  will  not  become  liable  If  one 
of  the  In.-titutlons  wluch  it  Juui  in.'-.urrd  becomes  unable  to  pay  on 
damand.  and  arcordlntily  there  would  be  con.'^lcierable  Jiistification 
for  tlie  savings  and  loan  premium,  rate  being  even  lower  than  that 
paid  by  banks.  It  should  certainly  be  a.s  kiw.  Only  long-run 
experience  will  give  the  final  answer,  but  I  would  guess  ihai  half 
the  risk  involved  In  the  F.  D,  I.  C.  comes  from  this  m.surance  of 
liquidity  in  addition  to  Insurance  cf  solvency 

The  risks  lu-sumed  by  the  Federal  Saviii.rs  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  are  being  con.-isteiitly  Ics-^cned"  by  the  substantial  in- 
crease m  reserve  accounts  of  associations  tliroughout  the  United 
Stafe-^  In  the  period  frt  ni  1931  through  1935,  for  example,  the 
Btirplus  and  undivided  profits  account  of  all  associations  increased 
from  $274,000,000  to  $61500000<J.  an  increase  in  that  period  of 
$341,000,000.  or  nearly  125  percent,  and  this  m  a  period  when 
thesf  a.s.sociat:ons.  like  all  financial  institutions,  had  some  lasses 
to  absorb  before  their  re.serves  could  be  increased.  It  .seems  clear 
that  associations  of  the  well-manacred  hitrh-qualitv  tvpc  which  the 
Insurance  Corporation  is  Insurir^j  are  dcf.nitely  embarked  upon  a 
policy  of  Inrrea.^mg  their  own  re.servet  i.nd  tliu^  conMstontlv  les- 
sen.ne  the  likehhood  of  lasses  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Insurance 
Corportit:on 

Attualjy  the  Insurance  Corporation  is  accumulating  substantial 
rr.verves  agam.^t  another  drpresMnn,  To  date  I  am  informed  that 
they  have  received  m  insurance  premiums  over  $2,000,000  and  their 
losses  have  been  less  than  $1,000  With  the  present  extent  of 
their  operations,  they  wuuld  have  a  lo^t  of  room  to  absorb  addi- 
tional los.ses.  but  thfir  premium  income  is  con.vistently  increasing 
and  there  .seems  no  probability  of  any^hlntt  except  a  ven-  negligible 
amount  In  losses  for  quite  a  long  time  m  the  future,"  and  there 
seem-;  to  be  no  real  reason  why  tremendous  reserves  should  be 
accumulated  at  the  exp(n>e  of  these  institution.'^  and  tlie  public 
which  .'■aves  this  money  m  'hem  in  cxce.:>s  of  what  the  require- 
ments may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  This  Is  especially  true 
sin.-e  the  Insun-.nce  Corporation  has  the  right  to  make  an 'addi- 
tional a.s.sessment  of  one-clghth  of  1  percent  annually  aeainst  the 
Institutions  which  It  Insures,  and  would  continue  to  l.ave  the  right 
to  make  an  as-'ios-'^ment  of  one-tweifth  of  l  percent  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill.  .Accordingly  the  Corpcration  could  raise  one-sixth 
of  1  percent  in  premiums  and  a.s.s*\ssment  e^ch  vear  under  this 
bill,  and  in  view  of  the  loss  record  of  the.^e  associations  previously 
cited  that  would  certainly  seem  adequate  to  take  care  of  even 
more  dire  emergencies  than  were  encountered  m  the  early  1930s. 
There  can  be  reasonable  difference  of  opmcn  as  to  what  any  of 
these  rates  should  be.  and  2  years  ai^o  the  Federal  Hom.e  Loan  Bank 
Board  felt  that  the  premium  rate  should  be  one-fourth,  of  i  percent 
with  the  possibility  of  an  additional  a.'^ses.'-ment  of  one-fourth  of 
1  percent,  or  a  total  of  one-half  of  1  percent  per  vear.  It  seems 
clear  now  that  this  original  rute  was  eniirely  too  excessive  and  the 
record  of  the  Insurance  Corporation  to  date,  their  .selectivity  in 
the  associations  which  they  insure,  the  accumulation  of  reserves 
wlthm  the  associations  themselves,  the  long  term  safety  record  of 
building  and  loan  .as/^ociat.ons.  as  well  as  the  present  discrimination 
between  banks  and  a.ssociations  m  favcr  of  the  bar:ks  s-o  far  as  their 
premium  rate  is  concerned,  aU  suggest  the  advisability  .)f  amending 
the  law  to  provide  for  the  lower  rate  as  indicated  in  this  bill. 

So  far.  associations  holding  only  about  24  percent  of  the  total 
savings,  building  and  loan  assets  of  the  country  have  had  their 
accounts  injured.  The  fact  that  the  prenv.um' rate  is  so  high, 
especially  as  compared  with  tl.at  charged  .-ommerciai  banks,  is  one 
reason  why  more  institutions  have  not  :r.  ured,  Thev  feel  that  in 
view  of  the  cooperative  record  of  the  two  types  of  institutions  they 
have  been  discriminated  against. 

Another  reason  why  many  institutions  arc  not  msurinc  is  the 
duplication  of  examination  and  especially  of  cost  of  exanunations 
In  the  case  of  an  insured  association,  and  section  2  of  this  bill  is 
Intended  to  correct  this  situation.  Here  again  the  precedent  of 
the  Federal  Depoi-it  Insurance  Corporation  is  followed  inasmvich 
as  the  F.  D  I  C  absorbs  the  cost  of  any  regular  supervisory  exami- 
nation which  it  may  make  of  an  Insured  bank  rather  than  placing 
this  additional  charge  on  the  banking  institution. 

At  present  State  chartered  savings,  building  and  loan  associations 
are  examined  by  their  Sta'e  supervisory  authorities,  and  of  course 
they  nuist  pay  for  this  examination  as  well.  In  the  case  of  many 
as.sociations  the  erst  of  this  additional  examlnaticn  made  bv  the 
Insurance  Corporation,  plus  the  high  premium  rate  for  the  insur- 
ance itself,  mounts  up  so  that  the  dire-tors  and  mana<:;ors  have  felt 
that  the  institution  was  not  Justified  m  taking  on  this  additional 
annual  financial  burden. 

It  would  be  different  if  the  examination  by  the  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration wa.s  the  only  one  for  which  the  as,sociation  had  to  pay.  but 
In  practically  every  State  it  must  also  pay  for  an  exhaustive  exami- 
nation by  the  State  supervisory  authorities,  and  since  the  State 
authorities  have  primary  responisibiiity  to  check  into  the  condition 
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and  practierc  of  the  association  it  is  quite  proper  that  thev  should 
make  such  examinations.  Thus  the  charge  for  the  one  made  by 
the  Insurance  Corporation  merely  becomes  an  added  burden. 

This  bill  refers  only  to  the  ordinary  examinations,  it  does  not 
apply  to  special  examinations  because  of  defaults  or  anything  for 
which  the  a&i^ociation  itself  is  primanly  responsible  n'the  Insti- 
tution's operations  are  such  that  it  does  require  this  special  atten- 
tion, it  will  continue  to  be  charged  for  :t. 

Here  again,  on  this  matter  of  examination  sii^ce  comme'c'ai 
banks  do  not  need  to  pay  an  additional  chanre  for  reeular  examina- 
tioiis  of  F.  D.  I,  C,  it  does  .seem  to  be  discrimination  to  place 
such  a  charee  on  Insured  savings  and  loan  associations 

Theje  is  no  doubt  that  this  insiu-ance  has  come  to  stay  and 
that  the  desire  for  it  will  increase  as  time  goes  on. 

The  uninsured  association  certainly  will  m  the  future  ^avp 
difficulty  m  competing  with  the  insured  one.  Insurance  does'not 
guarantee  eammcrs  and  m  the  case  of  buildmsr  associations  does  not 
guarantee  liquidity.  The  Federal  Savines  'and  Loan  In.'-urance 
Corporation  guarantees  the  safety  cf  the  investment  plus  credlTcl 
earnings  up  to  $5,000  for  each  investor. 

If  and  when  an  lissociation  is  taken  ever  for  liquidation  It  pro- 
tects the  investor  by  giving  him  an  opportun.tv  to  Immediately 
obtain  a  similar  account  in  a  going  institution  in  the  same  amount 
of  his  account  in  the  closed  one — the  same  long-term  inve^-tment 
which  he  oritrinally  made  with  similar  ncht^  m  all  respecf=  in  an 
institution  aLso  insured.  If  he  does  not  choose  that  alternatr/B 
it  gives  him  10  percent  in  cash  and  the  balance  m  deb^nttires 
of  the  Insurance  Corporation— K;ne-half  due  m  1  vear  from  t.he 
date  of  default  and  one-half  due  in  3  years  from  tie  da'e  "nf 
default. 

Wlule  at  the  present  time  these  debentures  do  not  bear  mteren 
It  IS  po.ssible  that  by  amendment  of  the  act  this  mav  be  changed 
in    the    future      However,    the    investor    will    not    be  'compelled    to 
wait   until   his   debentures   mature  before   he   rec/^iv-s   the   mon^y 
These  debentures  will   be  readily  salable  and   if   he  des.res  Imme- 
diate ca-sh  he  should  have  no  trouble  in  marketing  hi';  debentures 

The  financial  sUtcment  of  the  Insurance  Corporation  a'  ^he 
clo.se  of  busine.ss  on  June  30.  1937,  showed  total  assets 'of  $108- 
985  890  69  One  hundred  million  dollars,  which  represents  the  cap- 
ital, is  invested  m  3-percent  H  O  L  C  bonds,  which  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  Government.  In  addition  the  Corpora- 
tion holds  as  investment  o'her  H  O.  L  C  bonds,  also  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  Government,  in  the  sum  (>f  $1.867  000  and 
United  States  Governm.cnt  bonds  In  the  amount  of  $5,764  500  Re- 
serve funds  already  provided  amount  to  $842  000,  and  the  net  in- 
come from  July  1.  1936.  to  same  date  1937  w;-i£  $l  2.53  845  98  Of 
the.^e  assets  $6,000,000  are  being  h'.ld  ris  spec.al  reserve  for  con- 
tUigencies.  one  of  which  is  its  ultmiate  ti:>e  m  the  payment  of 
dividends  to  the  H.  O    L.  C 

TliC  present  m.arket  value  of  the  bonds  held  bv  the  Insurance 
Corporation  is  actually  more  than  $2  000.000  ;n  excess  of  the  figures 
which  are  carried  In  the  report.  The  losses  have  been  approxi- 
mately $2  000  In  the  light  of  these  facts  there  cannot  be  any 
question  of  both  the  financial  strength  and  liquidity  of  the  Insur- 
i.nce  Corporation. 

One  rf  the  chief  purposes  of  the  Insurance  of  shares  is  to  re- 
establL-^h  the  ccnP.dence  of  the  people  in  the  savings  and  loan  t\-pc 
of  associations.  This  It  has  rapidly  done  The  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion has  made  steady  and  substantial  progress.  On  July  15  l  772 
associations  had  br-en  insured  One  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  cf  the  1,772  associations  were  old-established  insti- 
tutions. The  total  assets  of  all  insured  associations  was  $1,439- 
066.023  and  the  total  number  of  investors  protected  was  1.500.977. 
which  merely  refers  to  individual  investors  and  does  not  inciude 
the  protection  of  the  family  which  would  probably  be  five  times 
that  many  persons. 

We  may  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Federal  building  and 
loan  ssscciations  make  but  one  kind  of  loan,  that  is,  a  character 
loan  since  those  who  apply  for  loans  are  investigated  as  to  their 
capacity  to  pay  and  their  reputation  in  the  community.  The  loan 
is  also  based  upon  the  best  security  in  the  world,  "namely  the 
home. 

The  average  norm.al  man  when  he  is  confronted  by  the  danger 
of  having  all  of  his  passessions  swept  away  will  make  the  most 
determined  effort  to  save  his  home.  No  security  could  be  so  good 
We  may  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  agency  in 
cur  country  that  has  done  more  for  the  public  weal  and  the 
stabilization  of  our  institutions  than  the  sa\ings  and  loan  associa- 
tions which  have  niade  it  possible  in  m.anv  sections  of  the  Nation 
for  our  urban  areas  lo  be  largely  populated  by  home  owners 

If  it  were  not  for  the  manner  ;n  which  thtsc  institutions  had 
assisted  the  people  to  accumulate  suf3clent  to  buy  homes  and  had 
stimulated  the  ambition  of  the  small  w.ace  earner  to  be  a  hom.e 
owner,  the  character  of  cur  people  would  be  entirely  different. 

The  home  is  the  great  school  of  discipline  and  good  citizenship 
It  is  the  strongest  pillar  of  our  Republic.  It  is  the  greatest  influ- 
ence against  dangerous  tendencies.  In  the  happy  hom.e  you  will 
nlv,-ays  find  a  spirit  of  law  and  orderly  processes'  of  government. 
When  we  ccnsid-^r  this  character  of  legislation  we  should  give  no 
little  weight  to  the  purposes  it  has  in  view— to  the  stimulation  it 
will  rive  to  the  buiUung  and  loan  associations.  Thev  should  not 
be  burdened  with  hu:her  insurance  rates  than  the  "banks  whose 
character  of  loans  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  Judgment,  asso- 
ciations, or  favoritism  of  those  who  admiruster  its  affairs. 

While  comparisons  are  invidious  and  whUe  we  are  depend'o-.t 
upon  both  character  of  in.stitutions,  certainly  without  actuarial 
experience  as  to  either  clas6  of  Insurance  no  discrimination  thouid 
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Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cortxjra 
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South  Carolina— The  Palmetto  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 


p.  FULMER 

n   CAKOLINA 

IF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ember  30,  1937 


Mr.  FTTLMER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  saying  something  about  riy  State,  South  Carolina,  at  this 
time.  We  have  in  South  Carolina  wonderful  natural  re- 
sources and  possibilities  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
years  will  not  be  many  before  this  great  State  will  take  that 
place  in  the  Union  that  she  po  richly  deserves  financially  and 
otherwise. 

I  want  to  call  to  your  ittention  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  Palmetto  State  that  you  should  know  about  v.ith 
the  hope  that  you  and  your  people  will  pay  us  a  visit  and 
ascertain  for  yourself  the  wonderful,  old-time  southern  hospi- 
tality that  awaits  you,  anc  the  great  possibilities  awaiting 
those  who  want  to  invest  ajid  spend  an  enjoyable  life  where 
the  climate  is  "just  wonderf  il"  the  year  round. 


M^y 


South  Carolina  was  the 
Umon.     It  was  admitted 

The  n?me  "Carolina"  w 
"Carolus."     The  grant  made 
to  S.r  Robort  H:ath  was  ncime 
King.     In  1663  Charles  II 
"Carolina"-'  to  eijht  noblemeh 

"The  Palmetto  State"  is  tl 
the  -wonderful  iodine  State 
fruits,  and  vegetables. 


UTTERI^TTNG    FACTS  ' 

eighth   St-ate   to   com^  into  the 

23,  1788.  I 

derived  from  the  Latin  word 

by  Charles  I,  of  England,  in  1629 

d  "Carolana"  m  honor  of  the 

the  land,  under  the  name  of 

known  as  the  lords  proprietors. 

e  nickname.     It  is  also  knowTi  as 

)ecaiise  of  the  iodine  in  its  milk. 
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The  United  States  Census  of  1930  gives  the  population  as 
1.733,765— white.  944.040:  Negro,  794.725. 

The  State  has  an  area  of  30.495  squuic  miies,  or  19,576  800 
acres. 

Normal  temperature  for  State,  63°,  with  47  ri3  nonnal 
winter  temperatui'e. 

Normal  rainfall  vaiies  from  45  inches  along  the  northern 
coBiSt  to  61  inches  in  the  mountainous  section. 

Snow  is  rare  in  many  sections  of  the  State. 

South  Carolina  was  the  first  State  to  plant  nee  and  ind;go 
for  sale. 

The  first  tea  farm  in  America  was  at  Summerville — known 
a:  present  as  the  flower  town  among  the  pmcs. 

Tlie  first  landscaped  garden  in  America  was  Middlc'cn 
Garden — today  a  mecca  for  beauty  lovers. 

The  first  free  library  in  America  was  st.irtcd  iii  Ciiaile  ton 
about  1695.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  Prov.nc-  cf  South 
Carolina  in  1700  and  any  person  In  th^^  Province  could  go  to 
Charles-ton  and  read  cr  withdraw  the  b  ok.>.  Tiic  library 
v;as  dtjitroyed  by  fire  in  1840. 

The  first  public  musf'Uin  in  Anienc-i  wii,;  organized  January 
12    1773      In  1915  it  became  the  Charh./.on  Mu-eur.:. 

The  first  ship  built  in  America  to  ci-u-^s  tl:e  Atlaiitic  Ocean 
was  a  light  sailing  vessel  built  by  the  Huftuenoi.-  at  Port 
Royal.  The  Huguenots  used  it  to  leiurn  lo  France  in  the 
winter  of   1562-63. 

The  first  steam  locomotive  in  the  United  States  was  the 
"BerL  Friend."  built  for  the  South  C.ircLina  Rmlroad 

Tlie  first  separate  building  in  America  for  a  college  library 
was  at  tlie  present  University  of  South  Carolina. 

The  fir.;t  free  scho^^Is  for  Negroc.-^  were  founded  in  Charles- 
ton a.s  early  as  1740. 

Seu'h  Carohna  was  the  only  State  in  the  Union  whose 
signers  of  the  Declaration  cf  Inrl'-pendence  were  all  natives 
of  the  State  and  college  men,  educated  abroad. 

T;:e  largest  earthen  dam  in  tli'--  world,  for  water  p^wcr 
purpo.ses.  is  located  on  ifie  Saluda  Ri'.cr  10  miles  above 
Colu^nbia. 

The  largest  Carneau  i  pigeon  fami>  in  the  world  is  in 
Sumter. 

South  Carolina  was  the  first  State  to  secfde  from  the 
Union.  D^vemb'^r  20.  1S60.  and  th*:-  fir.^t  shot  of  the  War 
between  the  Slates  was  fired  in  Charleston  harb<')r. 

A  unique  fact  about  the  State  Ls  ^hat  it  is  the  only  State  in 
the  Union  which  has  no  divorce  law. 

Tlie  kraft  paper  mill  in  Gtor-'etown,  with  a  capaciy  of 
more  than  625  ton.s  caily,  ls  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

Six  Conrjre^v^ional  Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  to  men 
from  Sou'h  Carolina  for  meritorioiLs  service  during  the 
World  War,  the  largest  number  based  on  percentage  of  sol- 
diers and  siz^  of  area,  awarded  in  any  State. 

LEG.\L    HOLIDAYS    I.N    SOtTH    CAROLINA 

January  1.  New  Year. 

January  19.  Lx-e".-  Birthday. 

February  22.  W;i.>h;ng'on'.'-  Birthday. 

May  10.  Confederate  Memorial  Day. 

June  3,  Jcflerson  Davx.^'  Birthd-.y. 

July  4.  Independence  Day. 

First  Monday  in  Septembe-r,  Labor  Day. 

October,  Thursday  of  State  fair  week. 

First  Tuesday  in  November,  general  election  day. 

November  11.  Armistice  Day. 

Fourth  Thursday  in  November.  Thanksg::\1ng  Day. 

December  25,  Christmas  Duy, 

CT'TK    F!'iWKP. YELIXiW     •'.•..SMTN'E 

The  yellow  ja.'^mine  was  officially  adopted  by  the  general 
assembly  Rbniary  1,  1924. 

STATE    BIRD 

Although  South  Carolina  has  not  ofTicallv  de^, mated  any 


parcicuiar 
State. 


bird,  the  mockingbird  is  found  m  all  parts  of  the 


Fruit    trees 
i  pomegranate. 


SHHTJES     AND     COMMON     TREES 

Apple,   cherry,   fig,   i.cach.   p 


ir,   p'lun,   and 
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Shrub.<:  Honeysuckle,  Judas-tree,  mockoranpe,  mountain 
laurel,  myrtle,  pepper  bu.sh.  redroot,  wild  azalea,  wild  olive, 
yellow  jasmine,  obelia.  and  nandma. 

Commercial  trees i  A-h.  bay,  b^n-ch.  black  gum.  black  wal- 
nut, b;rch,  catalpa,  cedar,  cherry,  chestnut,  cottonwood, 
chinquapin,  cyprr-ss,  dogwood,  elm,  hackberry,  hawthorn, 
hickory,  hemlock,  holly,  linden,  locust,  marnclia,  miaple,  mul- 
berry, oak.  palmetto,  persimmon,  pine,  poplar,  red  bud,  sas.'^a- 
fras.  sourvvoo.i.  .^Avct  gum,  5-ycamore.  tulip,  and  willow. 

THE     FLAG 

The  South  Carolina  flag  was  designed  by  Col.  William 
Moultrie  m  177.5  and  was  adopted,  v.ifh  the  addition  of  the 
pal.m-  tto  tr.-c,  as  the  State  flag  in  1777. 

The  back.qruuiid  i.'^  a  beautiful  blue  with  a  crescent  and  a 
palmetto  tree  on  it.  Iji  1775  Colon':-!  Moultrie  was  defend- 
ing a  fort  on  an  i.-^land  near  Charle.^iton  and  his  men  wore 
blue  uniforms  with  s.iver  crescents  decorating  their  blue 
cap.-^.    His  design  f^r  the  flag  was  a  compliment  to  them. 

The  next  vf  ar.  1776,  the  Br:ti.~h  attacked  the  fort,  v.-hich 
was  made  of  i^oft  palmetto  logs,  on  Sullivan's  Island.  The 
cannon  shots,  instead  of  passing  through,  sank  into  the  soft 
logs  and  v.-ere  .^topped.  This  kept  the  enemy  from  taking 
the  fort,  ar.d  the  picture  of  the  palmetto  tree  was  added  t-o 
that  of  the  cre.-cent  on  the  flae. 

Fort  Moultne  is  named  for  th'^  general  who  so  ably  de- 
fended It,  and  who  al.so  designed  the  flag. 

The  ftatj  .•-hciuid  be  di.^played  daily,  except  m  rainy  weather. 
upon  the  stat(  house,  and  every  courthouse,  and  each  Sta'-C 
college,  and  upon  the  mside  of  e\ery  public  school  building 
excep'  when  closed  for  vacation,  Tlie  .'-tatutes  prescribe 
that  Cleni.';(>n  Coiieee  shall  manufaeture  State  flags  and  sell 
them  at  approximate  cost. 

STATE    .'■I  .NG       C.\r.OI.:N'A" 

I  Words  by  Timrcxl      Mu.-:r  by  .*.iine  Cu.=tis  Burgess] 

(Adopted  by  the  Gt  ncrai  .\.s.sembly  Febraary  11,   1911) 

Call  on  thy  children  of  the  hill. 
Wake  swamp  and  river,  coast  and  rill. 
Rouse  all  thy  strength  and  all  thy  skill, 
Carolina!  Carolina! 

Hold  up  the  glories  ol  thy  dead; 
Say  how  thy  elder  children   bled. 
And  point  to  Eutav,\s  battle-bvd, 
Carolina'  Currhna.: 

Thv  K^^rrs  Indf^^ci   t.he  ff>r  may  p.ir*. 
Thy  robe  be  pirrced  v,i\h  -word  and  dart, 
Tht'y  shall  not  touch  thy  noble  heart, 
Carohna!  Carohiui' 

Tlirow  thy  bold  banner  to  tl^.e  breeze' 
FYcnt  with  thy  ranks  the  threatening  .-eas 
Like  thine  own  proud  armorial   trees, 
Carolina'  Carolina! 

Girt  with  such  wills  to  do  and  bear, 
A.ssured  m  right,  and  mailed  m  prayer. 
Thou  '.v!;t  not  bow  thee  to  despair, 
Carolina'  Carolina! 

!  Note — Tl^.ese  f.vp  stanza.'^  are  .selecti'd  from  the  poem  "Carolina" 
by  PI'  nry  Timrod.  tho  laureate  of  the  Confederacy  j 

THE    SWORD    OF    STATE 

This  sword  hangs  from  the  front  of  the  senate  rostrum 
during  daily  scssicn  of  the  senate  and  is  carried  by  the 
sergeant  at  arms  on  all  state  occasions.  It  vvas  made  in 
Charles  Town  i Charleston)  and  bought  May  5,  1704,  for 
£26  lis  3d  '$123». 

MACE 

The  mace  is  the  emblem  of  authority  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  Whenever  the  house  officially  attends  in 
the  senate  chamber,  and  upon  state  occasions,  the  mace  is 
always  borne  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  It  was  made  in 
London  m  1756  and  is  solid  silver  with  gold  burnishing.  It 
IS  possibly  the  only  mace  in  use  in  the  United  States  which 
antedates  the  Revolution.  It  was  used  by  the  commons 
house  of  assembly  until  the  Revolution, 

CONSTITUTIONAL    GOVERNMENT    IN    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Governmental  authority  in  South  Carolina  is  derived  from 
a  constitution  which  was  adopted  in  1895.  It  provides  for 
three  separate  and  distinct  departments  known  as  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial,  and  prohibits  the  exercise  of 
powers  of  one  department  m  the  functions  of  another. 


The  legislative  power  (article  3)  of  the  State  is  vested  in 
the  ceneral  assembly,  which  is  composed  of  two  branches 
known  as  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives. 
There  are  124  representatives  apportioned  among  the  several 

cotmties  of  the  State  according  to  the  population,  and  they 
are  chosen  by  ballot  even,-  second  year  on  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  by  citizens  quahfled  to  vote. 

The  senate  is  com.posed  of  one  member  from  each  county, 
elected  m  the  same  way  as  the  r^  pr<-scniatives.  but  for  a 
term  of  4  years.  Elections  take  place  during  even  years, 
and  senators  are  so  classified  that  about  half  of  their  num- 
ber must  be  chosen  every  2  years:  thus,  the  senate  can  never 
be  composed  of  all  new  members. 

The  general  as.sembly  meets  every  year  on  the  second 
Tuesday  m  January  m  Columbia,  and  the  members  receive  a 
specified  amount  for  their  services  extending  over  a  period 
of  40  days.  In  more  recent  years  the  session  has  extended 
far  beyond  this  sp^?cified  time. 

While  it  is  in  session  the  general  a.ssem.bly  passes  laws 
which  the  citizens  cf  the  State  are  supposed  to  cbsen-e  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  of  the  people.  In  order  for  a  law  to 
be  passed  or  for  a  bill  to  become  a  law,  it  must  be  read 
three  times  and  on  3  different  days  m  each  house,  have  the 
great  seal  of  the  State  affixed  to  it,  and  be  .signed  by  the 
president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. 'Governor  must  .sign  unless  it  becomes  law  as 
specified  below,  over  his  veto  or  through  the  3-day  hmit.; 

The  highest  executi\-e  authority — article  4 — of  the  State 
IS  the  Governor,  who  is  elected  m  the  same  way  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly.  His  term  of  office  is  for  4 
years  and  he  cannot  succeed  himself.  A  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor IS  also  elected  at  the  same  time  with  the  Governor 
and  if  anything  happens  to  the  Go\-erncr,  then  he  takes 
his  place.  The  Lieutenant  Go\ernor  is  president  of  the 
senate  and  presides  over  ail  of  its  sessions. 

The  Go\'ernor  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  mAilitia  of 
the  State,  except  when  they  are  called  into  active  service 
of  th"^  United  States.  He  has  the  power  to  grant  pardons 
and  commutations  of  sentences  to  prisoners,  to  require  re- 
ports from  all  executive  departments  and  boards  of  public 
institutions,  to  call  into  extra  session  cr  to  adjourn  the 
general  assembly,  to  commission  all  officers  of  the  State,  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  legislature,  to  suspend  public 
oflBcers  for  reported  misconduct,  and  to  veto  or  sign  ali  bills 
pas-sed  by  the  general  assembly. 

Whenever  a  bill  passes  the  general  assembly  it  mjtist  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Governor  for  his  signature  or  his  veto.  If  he 
neither  signs  nor  vetoes  it  withm  3  legislative  days'  time,  it 
becomes  law  without  his  signature.  A  bill  which  the  Gov- 
ernor vetoes  may  become  law  if  two-thirds  of  the  m.embers  of 
each  house  of  the  general  assembly  votmg  should  vote  in 
favor  of  pa.ssing  it. 

In  addition  to  the  Governor  there  are  other  executive  oflS- 
cers  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  4  years  each  year. 
They  are  the  secretary  of  state,  the  comptroller  general,  the 
attorney  general,  the  treasurer,  the  adjutant  and  inspector 
general,  and  the  supenntendent  of  education. 

A  whole  article — 11 — of  the  Constitution  tells  about  the 
State  school  system  and  its  financial  support. 

The  general  assembly  has  the  power  to  increase  the  duties 
of  all  these  executive  officers,  and  to  establish  new  de- 
partments when  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  government's 
business. 

Some  of  the.se  departments  already  established  Include 
health;  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industries;  highway  de- 
partment: tax  commission:  insurance  commission:  indus- 
trial commission:  departments  of  game  and  forestry:  public 
ser\-ice  commission;  department  of  labor,  and  many  others. 

The  power  of  the  judicial  department — article  5 — of  the 
State  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  which  consists  of  a  chief 
justice  and  four  associate  justices  elected  by  the  general 
assembly  for  the  term  of  10  years,  the  term  of  one  ju.-tice 
expiring  every  2  years  so  there  arc  always  experienced  men 
serving.  There  is  also  a  court  of  common  pleas  which  has 
civil  jurisdiction,  and  a  court  of  general  sessions  which  deals 
with  criminal  cases  only. 
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The  general  assembly  also 
j»a]  courts  which  try  cases  of 
a  majority  of  those  who  are  jiroting  request  it 

There  are,  in  all,   17  art  des  in  the  constitution 
give  us  our  rights  and  guafd 
and  that  means  every  boy 
ganization  of  his  govemmenit 


lege  of  everyone  to  help  mate  it  better  and  to  take  advan- 


tage of.  in  an  Intelligent  way 


article  1,  section  1,  which  says: 
All  political  power  is  vested  ti  and  derived  from  the  people  only, 


therefore  they 

of  government. 


have  the  right 


at  all  times  to  modify  their  form 

•i 

crrr,  Columbia 
In  1786,  the  State  of  Soujth  Carolina  purchased  4  square 


THE    CAFITAi 


miles  of  land  according  to 


an  act  of  the  general  assembly 


for  the  location  of  the  capitil. 


The  town  was  then  laid 


tive   features.     Among  thenji 
which  have  led  to  enormous 


in  the  United  States 
parents  of  Woodrow  Wilson 


it  was  destroyed  by  Sherman 
architect  James  Hoban,  who 


1 


establishes  county  and  municl- 
minor  importance  when,  and  if, 


which 

our  liberties.     Every  citizen, 

and  girl,  should  know  the  or- 

It  Is  the  duty  and  the  privi- 


the  opportunity  guaranteed  in 


off  in  blocks  so  that   there  are 


exactly  10  to  the  mile.  Tte  streets  all  run  parallel  north 
and  south  or  east  and  west  aind  are  100  feet  in  width  Two 
avenues  at  the  center  are  150  feet  wide.  The  great  width  of 
the  streets  lessens  fixe  hazards,  makes  possible  beautiful  ave- 
nues of  trees,  and  prevents  trafl&c  congestion  to  a  great  degree. 
In  and  around  Columbia  4re  many  interesting  and  attrac- 

are   the   rapids   in   the   rivers 
power  developments,  and  textile 


manufacturing  plants;  Mi Ih rood,  the  boyhood  home  of  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton;  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  which  the 
Secession  Convention  met  Eecember  17,  1860,  organized  and 
adjourned  to  Charleston;  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
the  third  State  university  or  janized  in  the  United  States  and 
possessing  the  oldest  colleg ;  library  in  a  separate  building 

the  bpyhood  home  and  graves  of  the 
America's  World  War  President; 
and  many  beautiful  old  honies  and  gardens,  as  well  as  com- 
modious new  public  buildings. 

There  are  many  educational  institutions  in  the  capital  city 
in  addition  to  the  public  schools,  and  the  university  already 
mentioned.  They  are  Coluribia  College  for  Girls,  Columbia 
Bible  College.  Lutheran  Theological  SeminaiT.  Ursuhne  Con- 
vent, Epworth  Orphanage,  Allen  University,  and  Benedict 
College  for  Negroes. 

THE    S^TATEHOrSB 

The  old  statehou.se,  which 


I 


was  begun  in  1786.  was  occupied 
in  1790  and  used  until  the  l|7th  day  of  February  1865,  when 

s  troops.  It  was  planned  by  the 
later  designed  the  White  House 
in  Washington,  and  was  a  lirge  wooden  structure.  Prior  to 
the  burning  of  the  old  stat(  house  the  legislature  had  made 
provision  for  the  erection  oi  a  new  one.  For  3  years  futile 
efforts  were  expended  in  tliis  direction  and  then  in   1854, 

was  selected  as  the  architect  for 
X)th  the  plans  and  the  material 


Niernee,  a  native  of  Vienna, 
the  new  building.    Finding 


unsuitable,  he  tore  down  vhat  had  been  done  during  the 


3  previous  years  and  started 


interruptions  and  delays  a 
than  10  years  elapsed  since 
Columbia  in  1865.     The  nelv 


loss  was  in  the  old 

it  an  the  valuable  drawings 


scientific  books,  engravings, 
At  a  cost  approximating 


the  present  building  which  faces 


north  and  south  across  Mam  Street  at  its  intersection  with 
Senate  and  Gervais  Streets.  Wings  extend  to  the  east  and 
west,  the  main  floors  of  whi(h  furnish  the  large  halls  for  the 
meeting  of  the  two  houses  cf  the  legislature. 

The  original  plan  called  for  completion  within  5  years  but 

tended  its  construction.  More 
ts  beginning  and  the  burning  of 
building  was  not  hurt  during 
the  invasion  although  it  carries  some  scars  made  by  shells 
from  the  cannon  fired  by  the  invading  army.    The  greatest 

statehoiise  which  was  burned  and  with 
contracts,  and  plans  of  the  new 


building,  as  well  as  Nieme?'s  library  of  architectural  and 


and  several  thousand  drawings. 
Dver  $3,540,000  the  building  has 


progressed  to  its  present  proiortions.  The  original  plan,  with 
the  excepticHi  of  the  dome  which  replaces  the  "lofty  and 
finely  proporticsied  tower"  supposed  to  rise  through  the  center 
of  the  building,  has  been  fol  owed  by  the  various  contractors. 
As  the  building  now  stanls,  it  is  an  imposing,  beautiful, 
and  dignified  Roman  CorintJ  lian  style  structure  of  granite. 


IMPOirrA^^•  cmra 

Charleston,  chief  seaport  of  thp  Southeast  and  at  one  time 
the  capital  of  the  Stat^.  Ls  a  very  old  town,  located  on  a  fine 
harbor.  Its  history-  Is  filled  with  adventure  and  romance. 
In  April  1670  some  Enrh.sh  settlors  landed  on  the  we>-t  bank 
of  the  Ashli'y  River  at  Alb^marie  Point  and  began  to  build 
a  fort  and  dwelling  housei>.  The  settlement  was  called 
Charles  Town.  Later  a  new  site  was  chosen  nearby  on 
Oyster  Point.  BecaiLSP  the  two  rivers,  the  Ashley  and  the 
Cooper  came  together  here  the  harbor  was  much  better  and 
bcat,^  could  land  more  easily.  Soon  the  whole  settlement 
had  moved  across  the  river  to  the  new  site  and  it  is  the 
present  city. 

In  addition  to  its  interesting  history  and  imp<:)rtance  as  a 
■"capcrt,  it  has  today  many  lovrly  house-  and  gardens.  Visi- 
tors come  from  all  p..r?.-  of  the  world  to  see  them. 

Beaufort,  at  one  time  one  of  the  nchr.st  tc^vn.s  in  America, 
is  the  second  oldest  town  in  South  Carolina. 

The  cities  in  the  State  which  have  a  population  of  5,000  or 
more  are: 

Charleston 62,265 

Co:urr.b..i 51    .jSl 

Green V  ;!p   2;<    I.'iO 

Spartanburg 28.723 

I    Flurtiice 14,  774 

Anderson 14.  3K'J 

I    Sumter 11.  7'-«) 

I    Rock  H;n 11   .122 

Greenwood 11   rij* 

Orangeburg 8,  V7G 

Un:on     7.  419 

Newberry 7.  29fl 

Gaffney 6.  827 

Aiken 6,  OXi 

^    Chnton 5.  643 

Darlington 5   5.'i^ 

Chester 5  b2H 

Laureii.s 5.  4  43 

Camden    5.  Ui3 

G«<irgetr>wn 5.  CJ  2 

HartsvUle 5,  067 

MOTTOES 

"Anmiis  opibu.^qur  parati"  i prepared  with  minds  and  re- 
sources). 

"Dum  spiro,  spero"  'while  I  bieathe.  I  hope). 

CHIET    AGRICrXTtTRAL     PRODUCI-S    AND     CC1MMER^:^AL    tVErSTRHS 

Pai-ming:  Cotton,  tobacco,  and  truck  produce. 

Farming. 

Textile  manufactiirins. 

Lunibcring. 

Hydrof-lectnc -power  production. 

Pishing  and  markt  tmg  sea  fcvjds. 

Canning  food.stufTs 

Fertilizer  manufacturing. 

Mining:   Gold,  tin,  kaolm  eranlLe,  and  quarrying. 

Poultry  and  pigeon  raising. 

Hog  rai.'^ing. 

Fruit  grow:ng  and  m.u-k.et:ng. 

Shrubb^^ry  and  flower  nurseries. 

Operation  of  touri.st  hostelries. 

Paper  manufacturing. 


Prospect  of  a  C'on.stitutional  Peace  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  PwEMARKS 


OK 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  TTIF  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^ENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  November  30.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    LOUIS  LUDLOW.  OF  INDIANA    OVER 

THE  COLUNLCI.X  NL^TWOIIK  NOVCIBER  29,   1937 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  I  pre- 
sent for  publication  in  the  REcoaa  the  foliowing  radio  ad- 
dress I  delivered  November  29 : 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  humble  rltl7^n  who  i.s  addrcs.<;:ng  you, 
there  Is  a  very  fair  prospect  that  we  shall  witne.ss  before  long  "the 
birth  of  a  new  constitutional  amendment  In  the  United  Slates 
whirh  will  be  the  createbt  achievement  for  democracy  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Ripht.s  and  which  will  round  out  and 
complete  that  immortai  code  of  liberty.  There  ls  the  most  abun- 
dant and  convmcint;  evidence,  supported  by  a  great  surge  of  public 
sentiment,  to  sub.stantiate  the  belief  that  "thi.s  new  ami-ndment  Is 
on  us  way. 

The  proposed  new  amendment  is  a  p<-are  amendment,  especially 
designed  to  protect  .\merica  from  loreien  entanelements  and  to 
keep  our  boys  out  of  the  slaughter  pens  of  foreipn   wars. 

As  the  author  of  this  propo.sed  peace  amendment  I  beg  your 
indulgence  while  I  read  Us  te.xt  to  you.  It  proposes  to  insert  In 
the  Constitution   the  following   provision: 

•E^ccept  in  the  event  of  an  inva-sion  of  the  United  States  or  its 
Territorial  possessions  and  attack  upon  Its  cltizen.-i  residing  therein, 
the  authority  to  declare  war  and  to  send  armed  forces  to  eneage  in 
war  bcyoiid  the  peocraphical  limits  of  the  United  States  sliall  not 
become  ( fleet ive  ur.til  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast 
thereon  in  a  Nation-wide  reftTendvim.  Congress,  when  it  deems  a 
national  crisis  to  exist,  shall  by  concurrent  resolution  refer  the 
question  of  war  or  peace  to  the  citizens  of  the  States,  the  question 
to  be  voted  on  bcmp:  Shall  the  United  Stat<>s  declare  war  on 
?  Conpre.ss  shall  otherwise  by  law  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  section." 

This  constitutional  amendment  would  Cive  all  of  you  who  are 
listening  to  me  the  right  to  vote  on  the  question  of  "participating 
in  foreign  wars.  Now  you  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  When 
war  comes  you  are  hurled  into  tlie  conflict,  whether  you  like  it 
or  not.  In  America  today  we  have  a  dual  autocratic  and  popular 
control  where  popular  sovereignty  stops  at  the  waters  edge.  In 
Us  foreign  relations  tnir  Government  Is  not  a  democracy  but  a  pure 
autocracy.  You  can  cast  your  ballot  for  constable  or  "dog  catcher; 
you  can  vote  on  the  location  of  a  pesthou.se  or  a  waterworks;  but 
you  have  absolutely  nothini;  to  say  about  a  declaration  of  war,  the 
most  important  of  ;iil  rieci.slons.  involving  your  most  sacred  rights 
and  the  lives  of  your  lovpd  ones.  The  amcndm.eru  1  am  advocating 
would  give  yii  a  vote  on  war.  as  well  as  on  these  relatively  minor 
and  inslgnlticant  thinps  Tlie  constitutional  amendment  I  "propose 
IS  based  on  the  belief  that  if  the  people  of  America  are  given  the 
right  (Which  in  a  democracy  ought  to  be  conceded  to  them  without 
question)  to  vote  on  participation  In  wars  m  other  parts  of  the 
globe  they  will  keep  our  boys  out  of  foreign  slaughter  pens 

If  this  proposal  to  give  the  people  a  right  to  .say  whether  our  boys 
shall  be  sent  into  foreit'n  wars  Is  adopted  by  the  Congress  and 
ratified  by  the  States,  it  will  b<'Come  the  twenty-.second  ainendment 
oi  the  Constuutiun  of  tlie  L'nUed  States,  but  logically  it  should 
appear  In  that  immortal  document  as  amendment  No  11.  at  the 
clo.'ie  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  instire  to 
the  people  for  all  times  the  inestimable  right  which  they  do  not  now 
possess  of  be.n^'  permitted  to  vote  on  declarations  of  war. 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights: 

<  1  I    Freedom  of  religious  worship. 

(2t    FYeeriom    of    speech. 

(3)  Freedom  of  the  press. 

(4)  Freedom  to  peaceably  assemble  and  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  r  'dre.ss  of  grievances. 

I ,')  1    Freedom   from   unreasonable   searches   and   seizures. 

(6)  FYeedom    from   cr\iel    and    unu.sual    punishments. 

(7)  Trial  by  jury 

It  is  new  propo.sed  by  my  resolution  to  add  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  one  more  guarantee,  as  follows: 

No    par' icipation    in    foreign    wars    except    with    the    consent   of 
the   peojilc 

What  c'luld  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Bill  of  Rights  than  that  the  people  shall  have  a  right 
to  say  whether  they  shall  sacrifice  their  sons  and  pour  out  their 
treasure  m  foreien  wars?  It  is  now  time  to  complete  the  BiU 
of  Rights  by  adding  this  proposed  new  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution 

I  believo  thit  :f  it  hnd  not  been  for  obvious  and  Insuperable 
imperfections  m  the  means  of  commvimcation  150  years  ago  JefTer- 
scn  and  iiis  compatriots  would  have  made  provision  for  a  referen- 
dum on  foreign  wars  In  their  cherished  Bill  of  Rights.  The  only 
tenable  arcument  ever  made  against  the  plan  for  a  referendtim  on 
participation  m  foreign  wars  is  the  time  required  to  take  such  a 
reff  rcndum.  which,  it  Ls  argued,  would  give  an  enemy  nation  the 
adv.^ntai'e. 

That    was   a    valid    argument    in    1837,   but   not    in    1937 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  railroad,  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  the  radio,  the  airplane,  were  in  the  boscm  of  the 
unknown  future.  Even  the  pony  express  was  as  yet  undreamed 
of.  Letters  mailed  on  the  eastern  seab<iard  were  6  months  reach- 
ing the  utieiinost  frontiers,  if  indeed  they  ever  reached  there  at 
all.  Now  It  is  all  different.  The  fast  train  roars  Its  way  across 
the  continent  in  100  hours,  the  airplane  in  24.  Sitting  before 
a  microphone  in  Washington  the  President  talks  to  the  entire 
Nation.  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  only  real  objection  ever  made 
against  a  referendum  on  foreign  wars,  namely,  that  it  would  con- 
sumo  too  much  time,  has  been  completely  nullifled  by  modem 
periectioii  in  the  means  of  communication? 


The  constitutional  am.endment  I  propose  Is  based  on  the  phi- 
losophy that  those  who  have  to  suffer  and,  if  need  be  to  die 
and  to  bear  the  awful  burdens  and  eriefs  of  war  and  to  bind 
themselves  and  Uielr  children  and  their  children's  children  with  a 
century  of  unremitting  toll  to  pay  the  costs  of  war,  shaU  have 
something  to  say  as  to  whether  war  shall  be  declared  What 
could  be  more  elementally  Just  than  that?  My  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  would  not  impair  our  national  defense  in 
any  way.  m  any  sense,  or  in  any  degree.  In  the  event  America  is 
attacked   or   invaded,   the   referendum   would   not   apply. 

A  declaration  of  war  is  no  idle  and  Inconsequential  thing  It 
signs  the  death  warrant  of  our  fine  young  manhood  Surely  it  Is 
a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  entrust  to  the  decision  of 
all  of  our  people,  with  wom.en  having  equal  voting  rights  with 
men.  as  is  proposed  m  my  resolution. 

And  why  should  not  women  have  the  right  to  vot.e  on  a  dec'ara- 
tion  of  war''     War   is  the   supreme  calamity   affecting  family 'ties 
It  breaks  up  happy  homes  and  tears  heart-strings  asunder      Women 
go  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to  bring  our  bovs 
into  the  world.     Why  should  not  they  have  something  to  say  as  to 
whether   their  ne&h  and   blood  shall   be   hurled   Into  the  hell   of  a 
foreign  conflict?     In  every  war,  terrible  as  is  the  fate  that   awaits 
many  men,  women,  I  believe,  are  the  worst  stJfTerers.     Of  the  531 
Members  of  Congre&s  ordy  7   at  this  time  are  women,  so  you  see 
with  the  war  power  vested  in  Congress,  how  pathetically  negiig'b'e 
and    impotent    is    the    opportunity    afTorded    to    eivp    ex"pression    to 
whatever  may  be  women  s  viewpoint  on  anv  particular  war  proposal 
I   would  Think   that   the   women   of  America,   who.   after   long   and 
painful  effort  have  acquired   the  right  of  suffrage,  would   arise  in 
their  might  and  demand  a  vot*  on  war. 

It  would  have  to  be  a  mighty  good  cause  that  would  drag  .America 
Into  war  under  this  constitutional  provision.  I  believe' it  would 
keep  us  out  of  all  foreign  wars  and,  indeed,  out  of  all  wars,  unless 
occasion  might  arise  to  wage  a  righteous  war  of  defense,  which  :s 
highly  improbable.  We  are  not  a  nation  of  aggre-ssors.  and  the 
chances  that  some  foreign  power  will  come  to  our  shores  and 
attack  us  are  about  as  rc^mote  as  the  probability  that  the  moon  will 
suddenly  jump  from  its  orbit  and  land  on  top  of  us.  We  will  never 
have  security  from  war  and  the  aix-ful  fear  of  war  in  this  country 
until  the  war  power  is  democratized  and  vested  with  the  people 
That  IS  where  it  ought  to  be.  for  that  is  where  sovereignty  abides. 

America  has  lost  confidence  m  the  ability  of  diplomats"  to  keep 
us  out  of  war.  When  the  war  power  :s  transferred  to  the  people 
who  have  to  do  the  dying  and  the  sufferine.  we  mav  lock  for- 
ward to  an  unbroken  era  of  peace  and  freedom  from  foreign  wars 
when  America  may  biiid  up  the  wounds  of  the  last  war  and 
establish  it.self  as  an  exemplar  of  righteousness  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  To  promote  the  coming  of  this  era  of  peace  and 
g(Tod  will  Is  the  purpose  of  the  propo.sed  twenty-second  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-foiir  Members  of  Congress  represent- 
ing more  than  50.000. OiJO  American  citizeris,  have  signed  a  peti- 
tion now  at  the  Speakers  desk  to  bring  mv  peace  amcndmoi.t 
before  the  Hou.se  for  a  vote.  The  congressional  delegations  from 
15  States  have  signed  the  petition  solidly,  and  40  of  the  48  States 
are  represented  among  the  signers.  The  Americ4in  War  Mothers, 
who-se  sons  sleep  in  France,  are  asking  Congress  to  pass  my  pro- 
posal, so  that — and  I  quote  their  language — "the  women  of  the 
future  may  never  know  the  anguish  that  has  been  theirs "  A 
million  workingmen,  comprising  the  21  railroad  brotherhoods  are 
giving  it  valiant  suppcrt.  Countless  thotisands  of  parents  and 
teachers  and  school  chi:dren— the  potential  cannon  fodder  of  tlie 
future — are  urging  it.  Tne  organizations  supporting  it — religious, 
educational,  social,  and  fraternal — are  innumerable,  Tliey  see  iii 
It  the  one  great  hope  to  escape  Involvement  in  threatened  war 
at  a  time  when  both  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  are  aflame  and 
we  are  likely  to  be  dragged  in  at  any  moment. 

In  recent  visits  to  universities  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  ether  States 
I  saw  before  me  many  fine  young  men  who.se  faces  bore  the  imprint 
of  character  and  high  resolve  who  desire  under  all  circum-stances  to 
do  their  duty  as  God  g.ves  them  to  .see  their  duty,  and  I  think  I 
know  what  they  are  thinking,  I  think  thev  are  thinking  that  they 
love  their  country  and  that  they  would  pour  out  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood,  if  necessary,  to  defe"nd  it  from  attack  or  invasion,  but 
they  are  resenting.  Just  as  I  resent  the  idea,  that  if  the  world  war, 
which  seems  to  be  imminent,  com.es,  they  will  be  conscripted  and  s<>nt 
away  to  distant  countries  to  die  m  forei"gn  shambles.  Such  a  thing 
will  never  happen  if  the  pc^ople  of  America  ac-quire  the  right  to  vote 
on  a  declaration  of  wav. 

The  peace  amendment  to  keep  .*Lmerlra  cut  of  foreign  wars  is 
more  than  a  hope.  It  Is  a  very  definite  prospect,  but  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  remains  to  be  done  to  make  it  a  reality  Only  24  more 
signatures  of  Members  r-f  Congress  are  required  to  bring  'the  peace 
amendment  before  the  Hou.se  for  a  vote.  You  who  are  listening  m 
can  render  the  greatest  service  for  peace  you  will  ever  have  the 
opportunity  to  render  if  you  will  help  to  get  tho.'se  24  signatures.  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  my  peace  amendment  is  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration in  Congress  it  will  pass,  and  that  v^-hen  it  goes  to  the 
States  it  will  be  ratified,  and  that  this  new  twcnty-.second  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  will  make  America  a  .safer  place  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  and  will  stabilize  through  ail 
the  years  to  come  the  peace  and  security  of  our  country. 
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Religious  and  Ethical  I  asis  of  the  Rig^hts  of  Labor- 
Economic  Factors — The  Movement,  Not  Organiza- 
tions, Is  the  Important  Thing 


EXTEXSIOK  OF  REMARKS 

OF  j 

HON.  MAUIRY  MAVERICK 

TEXAS 

Of  represextatr'es 

member  30.  1937 


Of 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Tuesday. 


^'OVi 


SPEECH   BY   HON.    MAURY 
MEETING    OF    MACHINISTS 
ANTONIO,  TEX..  SEPTEMBER 


IklAVERICK.  OP  TEXAS.  BEFORE  A 
UNION.  LABOR  TEMPLE,  SAN 
21,   1937 


KELICIonS   AND   ETH:  CAL 


Amf  ricai 


Mr.  MAVERICK.     Mr 

sion,  we   traveled   on 
arrived,  there  was  much 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the 
was  some  mi5understandi4g 
individual  members  of 
bcrs  of  other  organizations ; 

However,   I   determined 
organizations  on  conditi 
Labor  Temple,  headquart 
Labor,  and  frankly  statec 
izations,  the  C.  I.  O.  as  w 
brotherhoods.     The  reaction 
matter  with  numerous  m< 
eluded  that  the  rank  and 
the  labor  movement  to 
A.  P.  of  L.  to  get  together. 

A  stenographic  copy  o 
follows : 


BASIS,    RIGHTS    OP    LABOR 

l^peaker,  leading  Congress  last  ses- 

dovsn   to   San   Antonio,   and   when   I 

qiscussion  among  the  labor  groups 

n  Federation  of  Labor.    There 

but  no  ill  feeling  whatever  of 

labJDr  organizations  as  against  mem- 


lors 


ers 


to   make   a   report    to   the    labor 
as  I  saw  them.     I  spoke  at  the 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
that  I  favored  all  labor  organ- 
^11  as  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  four 
was  good.     After  discussing  the 
mbers  of  organized  labor,  I  con- 
file  of  the  labor  movement  want 
siicceed  and  want  the  C.  I.  O.  and 

the  speech  that  I  made   Is   as 


LABOR    PaOBLKMS    FROM 

Friends  and  fellow  Aineric 
the  various  aspects  of  the 
bers  of  a  labor  organization. 
A  majority  of  you  belong  to 
craft  union  in  which  skill. 
To  your  organization  and  to 
my  cooperation. 

I   shall   divide   my   talk 


in1o 


shall   speak   to    you   about 
ethical,  and  religious  basis  oi 
movement  today  in  America 
epeak  of  what  I  call  the  nev 
sidered  in  the  next  se^ion  of 


We   must  first  vmderstand 
the  basis  of  our  Govemmeni 
We   have   recently   been 
anniversary  of  the  Constitut 
discuss    that    phase    of   the 
and  religious  liberty  and  the 

The   Constitution   signed 
as  an  instniinent  of  security 
did   not  contain  a  Bill   of 
big  cry  went  up  for  this  Bll 
were  adopted,  and  of  which 
liberties. 

It  Is  not  very  long,  and  I 
you  in  full : 

"Congress  shall  make  no 
IJgion.  or  prohibiting  the 
freedom   of  speech,   or  of 
peaceably    to    assemble,    and 
redress  of  grievances  " 

Civil  liberty  is  very  simple 
to  everyone.     Some   say 
of  the  Worker's  Alliance- 
should  be  denied  these 
Americans    know,    that    Is 
Paficlst  and  Communist  and 
guarantee  liberty  to  everyon^ 
all  of  us  can  pres3rve  it. 

Remember,  If  we  deny 
own  liberty.     And  using  a 
said   that   he   who   lives  by 
perish  In  the  same  manner. 


THB    StrPRKME   COTTRT    ON    DOWN 

alls.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  talk  to  ycu  on 

American  scene.     You  are  either  mpm- 

or  sympathizers  with  the  movement 

the  Machinists  Union,  a  high  tvpe  of 

1  raining,   and   intelligence   is  essential. 

any  other  labor  organization,  I  off?r 


several   heads,   and   among   them   I 

vtl   and   religious   liberty,   the   moral. 

the  rights  of  labor;  the  actual  labor 

economic  aspects;    and   then   I  shall 

America,  and  legislation  to  be  con- 

Congress. 


CIVIL   AND  REUGIOUS  LIBSBTI  ES  BASIS   OF  DEMOCRATIC   GOVI^lNliXNT 


that   civil   and   religious  liberties  are 

and  of  any  democratic  government. 

obe^rvlng   the   one   hundred,   and   fiftieth 

on  of  the  United  States.     I  shall  only 

Constitution    which    deals    with    civil 

right  of  assembly. 

in  Philadelphia   in    1787   was   adopted 

for  business,  property,  and  life    and 

Rights      Immediately   after,   however,   a 

of  Rights,  and  soon   10  amendments 

the  first  deals  with  civU  and  religious 


shall  take  occasion  now  to  read  it  to 


Ifiw  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
exercise  thereof;    or   abridging  the 
press:    or  the    right   of   the    people 
to    petition    the    Government    for    a 


fiee 
tJie 


rad  cals 

—ami 
libeities 


The  Constitution  grants  this  liberty 

Fascists.    Communists,    member? 

sometimes,  the  C,  I.  O.  [laughter] — 

Of  course  we  know,  as  all  real 

'^nng.     What    distlnguisties    us    frorr^ 

other  dictator  countries   is   that   we 

.  and  that  la  the  only  way  in  which 

liberty  to  crthers,  we  will  sro-ely  lose  our 
bought  from  the  Bible,  it  might  be 
the  sword — or   modem  violence — wUl 


RELIGIOUS.     FTKICAI..     .*^ND     MOR.M.     BA5IS    OF    THT    R-GTrTS    OF    LAHOK 

There  i.-^.  my  frienc!.'^  a  religiou.';  ethical,  and  mor:.!  basis  of  the 
rights  of  labor  The.<r  ngMts  have  developed  through  the  a^cs 
until  now  by  esperiente  and  time  every  sinKle  church  in  America, 
and  of  course,  of  every  Chn.^tian  church  in  the  world,  not  only 
recotmizes  but  prociaim.s  a;:cl  demands  the  rights  of  labor. 

Let  us  read  for  iiLsumce,  what  the  Quakers  say  ;n  the  World 
Conference  recently  helrl  in  Swarthmore,  Pa.  You  know  the 
Quai^*'rs   ;ir'^   a  -^miple   pf-pU-    bolifvint'   m   peace  and  Ju.;tice. 

He  !s  wliat  they  say 

■Payment  oi  uuempiuyment  bcnefi'.';  s.hould  be  as  tr-g^ir imate  a 
chanzp  riirain^t  the  n-oeipt.s  of  bu-sines.s  a.-  is  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends t<_i  ab!^nt<^  stockholders.'    the  report  holds 

•There  i.s  no  valid  reascr.  why  the  R'^d  Cross  or  the  Community 
Che.-^t  shijuld  be  rrqinred  to  support  industrial  workers  when  new 
marhmerv  is  installed  or  during  st^usoiu'-  oi  black  employment  " 

C»pit,il  needs  to  be  protected  1  roin  Us  own  greed  or  »-hort- 
pightedne.s-s  In  the  long  run.  tiie  upper  t<'nth  of  our  population 
cai^not  bo  secure  in  pro.'^perry  with  60  peiccnt  of  the  population 
Iivuig  on  inrome.s  below  the  poverty  line 

TliLs  .statement  is  made  by  a  very  convervAtive  and  reasonable 
people  after  much  tiiought  Had  I  .said  ih:s  rays*:!lf.  or  had  any 
member  of  the  labor  organizations  said  it,  we  would  probaby 
liave  bee:;  charged  with   beint;  "ra^lical 

popi;  Pii's  XI— coNDmoNs  nfed    "a  h.m)icai.  and  sptedy  RrroRM" 

And  speaking  of  radicalism,  there  are  many  document.s  nf  the 
Reman  Catholic  Church  whose  thoughts,  if  followed  mlpht  fore- 
.'itall  this  same  radicalism  It  would  bo  wise  for  all  oerKons  to  read 
the  encyclical  of  P^pe  Puis  XI  en",tlp<l  "On  the  li  ronsti  uction  r.f 
the  Social  Order."  whi-rein  he  said  that  solid  Chnstianb  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  har-h  rondrions  "needed  a  nodical  and 
.'^p'^edy  reform." 

This  rerrarkabl"  document  'ipeaks  of  petiple  "who  ar*'  Isolated 
and  heiple.^s.  surrendered  to  the  hard-heartedness  of  employers, 
and  the  trreed  of  unchecked  con. petition  "  Tliese  wnrcis  were 
quoted  from  an  encyclical  40  years  before  bv  Leo  XIII  and  which 
are  repeated  in  the  lates-  eneyclical  Oreanii-atinii  collective  bar- 
tralnmij,  are  specifically  recognized  Th.e  expansion  of  modern 
industry,  and  the  "sacred  rlglits  of  the  workiiiijrr.f'n'  are  referred 
to  and  laws  are  specifically  approved  concrrniii!:  "the  soul  the 
health,  tho  strength,  the  housing,  work-hops  war"s  dancerc  \.r 
empioyment  "  and  there  is  added  "wiih  j)art;rular  regard  to 
women  and  children  " 

One  of  the  important  parts  of  this  enryr-hcal  Indicates  the  work- 
ing c'.a.'s.ses  must  learn  "tn  def'-nd  their  tetiipnr.i!  r.ghts  and  inter- 
e5':s  ener^^etiraKy  and  efficiently."  but  s'a'es  th.nt  thf^v  should  have 
due  rc.'=pect  for  justi'f  and  a  sincere  desir":-  to  cocperatf  wltli  other 
cias.ses,   meaning,   of   rour?e,    busmes.^   aad    commercial    classes 

No:  alone  does  this  encyclical  approve  of  labor  organizations  hut 
also  approves  of  fanners'  organlz^tion.s  hoping  that  they  will  "cotn- 
blr.e  economic  advantages  with  mental  culture  "' 

KNCYCLICAL- — "TWOFOLD  CI!  .^RAlTfH  OF  OWNFR-SHTP" 

Of  great  Importance  is  the  fact  Uiat  in  this  encyclical  reft rr nee 
is  made  to  the  "twofold  character  of  ownership,  which  us  des-  ribed 
as  individual  and  social,  being  f  ^r  the  person's  'own  advtvntage. 
but  also  for  the  common  good."  'ITie;;  it  said  specifically  "to  define 
In  detail  thcFc  dut;es  when  the  nc"d  occur.s  and  when  the  natural 
law  does  not  do  so  is  the  function  of  tlie  governm'Mit  " 

The  encyclical  says  specifically  that  land,  an  i.  of  course,  property 
can  only  be  owned  w^.^n  tised  in  harmony  wi'h  the  interciit  of  the 
pubUc  good.  It  is  effectively  explained  that  uiilec-s  Justice  is  given 
with  energy  and  witti  rn  delay  that  "the  tranquillity  of  human 
society  '  cannot  "bt-  effecUvely  defendLd  agaiust  ttie  furccb  of 
revolution." 

Thi.s  encyclical  is  reafiirmed  in  the  recent  joint  pastoral  letter  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  province  cf  San  AnUonlo,  which  cu\ers 
Oklahoma  and  Te.\,'is.  In  that  document  collective  bargaining 
IS  specihcally  recognized  as  a  Christian  right  There  are  other 
Catholic  documents,  such  as  one  known  a.s  Organized  Social  Jus- 
tre.  printed  by  th'^  Social  Action  Department  cf  the  National 
Catholic  Vv'elfare  Conference.  It.  too.  ri  alarms  th.  ri^ht^  of  laoor 
and  says,  Uic  right  of  a  fanuly  liwiiig  wage  is  a  fundaaiental  of 
Catholic  social    teacliing" 

CHfKCHES    OF    CItRI.ST    riDSFRVF    RICHTS    OF    I  APOR 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  nf  Chrust,  compoping 
practically  every  Protestant  Church  m  .\merlca,  hav?  s^Ud  the  same 
thm^  in  slit'htlv  cliffer^nt  languiig?  They  too  approve  the  rir;hts 
of    labv.r,    protective    social    legi.=  lat  i -)n     and    collective    bargaining 

In  this  we  must  not  forg.'t  that  the  Government  of  the  Unittu 
States  has  lately  taken  the  same  stand  i-.s  of  all  the  chuixhes 
More,  tlie  laws  have  been  spccilicaliv  written  and  ad(  ptr-d. 

Belatedly  bu*  nevertheless  surely,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ha.s  also  a'oproved   these  laws 

So  every  interest,  re'.gious  and  civil,  approve  cf  thr  rights  of 
labor  in  the  manner  I  have  exphiined 

SOME    INDUSTRIALISTS    SFT   THfJ»fSELVFS    AEOV  E    COD 

Now.  my  friends,  this  is  no  time  for  personal :t;rr,.  but  as  you 
know,  there  are  many  employers,  and  scjmc  very  'r^c  ones,  who 
consider  themselves  entirely  above  the  law  of  both  man  and  God. 
In  spite  of  the  authorities  I  have  quote'd  you,  they  set  ihemsrlvcs 
as  superior  to  legal,  moral,  and  ethical  law  In  the  encycllca!  cf 
the  Pope,  it  Is  .said,  "These  men  either  slander  a  doctrine  of  which 
they  are  entirely  ignorant,  '  or  are  "open  to  the  charge  of  base 
injustice  and  ingratitude." 
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My  friends.  T  therefore  say  to  you  that  from  everv  viewpoint, 
even  of  financial  profit,  which  I  shall  prove  later  on— from  everj' 
viewpoint,  the  church  or  the  state,  com.mon  sense  or  decency, 
organization  is  the  proper  thing  for  the  American  people." 
|Applau.sc  )  I  therefore  urge  all  persons,  whatever  their  station  of 
life,  to  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  to  organize  is  not  only  in 
Itself  legal  and  Just,  not  only  the  proper  thing  to  do  for  the 
individual,  but  the  unselfish  thing  to  do,  for  the  preservation  of 
human  rights.     [Applause  ] 

Ti;X    LABOR   MQVEMF-NT    IN    A.VET.IC  ,^    TOOAY 

I  Shall  now  discu.s.s  frankly  the  labor  movement  in  America  today. 
There  is,  they  .say,  great  division  in  labor.  In.sof:u-  as  tlie  rank  and 
file  of  the  American  people  lue  concerned,  this  is  not  true,  [Ap- 
plause.! Stick  together:  I  have  spoken  to  laboring  people  all  over 
the  eastern  part  of  the  'United  States,  near  great  factories,  and 
those  who  work  in  small  places,  the  building  trades  and  in  the 
mass  indiLstries.  and  I  find  workui-t  people  have  a  greater  feeling  of 
justice  for  each  other  and  ttie  necessity  for  organization  than  has 
ever  been  had  before. 

I  shall  frankly  restate  to  ycu  that  I  am  for  any  labor  organization 
which  dominates  a  particular  field  and  serve.s  Justly  the  members 
of  that  particular  craft  or  industry.  For  that  rea,son  I  detinitely 
approve  of  all  labor  organizations,  and  wlien  I  say  "all,"  I  mean 
all  of  them;  and  tliat  means  the  American  Federation  of  Labor'  of 
which  you  are  members,  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion [applause);  and  the  rail  brotherhoods.  [Applause.]  If  there 
are  any  more.  I  am  in  favor  of  them.  too.      (Laughter  j 

Let  us  review  the  charge  that  labor  has  suffered  bv  the  recent 
controversy.  About  16  months  ago  there  were  aroiind  3.000  000 
organized  workers.  Today  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
more  than  3.500  000  members,  and  the  C.  I.  O.  also  has  more  than 
3.500.000.  This  means  that  the  movement  has  grown  from  aro'Jiid 
3,000.000  to  7.000.000;  at  the  same  time  the  rail  brotherhoods  have 
increased  in  power  and  strength,  have  put  more  men  to  work,  and 
have  obtained  wage  Increases  without  vl-)lence  or  bloodshed.  The 
rail  brotherhoods  have  apprc.ximately  300.000  members.  There- 
fore there  are  between  se\cn  and  a  lii.If  and  eight  million  organ- 
ized workers  m  the  United  Slates. 

C,    I.    O.    VIOLENT -'--SEVrNTELN    MEMBERS    KILLED,    NO    POLICE 

Now.  I  understand  some  have  said  that  It  is  verv  bad  that  I  am 
not  unfriendly  to  the  C.  I  O  My  answer  is  that  as  a  Contrressman 
I  play  no  fav<irites.  hut  as  a  matter  of  legal  and  moral  principle  I 
favor  the  labor  movement  But.  someone  says,  the  C  I  O  is  a  vio- 
lent orranizaticn  Oh.  let  us  revie'A-  what"  nas  happened  in  the 
la.st  few  months  Seventeen  members  of  that  organization  have 
been  killed  by  the  police;  a  great  majorttv  have  been  shot  in  the 
back 

CIO    members  have  killed   no  one 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  afSliated  with  the  C,  I  O., 
have  a  record  of  having  never  broken  a  contract  The  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  have  the  same  record,  and  not  only 
that,  but  a  record  that  they  have  never  put  an  employer  m  bank- 
ruptcy. The  same  is  true  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers 

Now.  my  friends,  I  can  serve  labor,  net  by  being  a  cotton- 
mouthed  demagogue,  catering  alone  to  local  political  machines  and 
local  prejuoice-^,  but  by  developing  national  friendships  and  so.me 
Influence  Would  you  ask  me  to  fav(jr  the  American  Federation 
(jf  Labor  where  they  had  no  organization  and  there  was  only  a 
C,  I.  O,  unit  as,  for  instance,  in  mining?  Or  favor  the  machinists' 
organization  for  railroad  engineers,  when  there  is  alreadv  Big  Four? 
I  would  not  favor  the  C  I  O,  taking  over  your  juri.sdiction.  In 
any  event,  I  announce  a?,  my  jwlicy  the  encouragement  of  the 
labor  movement  and  humanity  as  such,  and  not  as  being  herded 
into  organizations 

JOHN    LE'A-IS.    WILLIAM    GREEN.   AND   A     F.    WHTTNFT 

Now  permit  me  to  mention  three  personalities:  John  Lev^-.s, 
William  Gretn,  and  A  F  Whitney.  Mr  Whitney  has  deflnitelv  ap- 
jiroved  of  the  attitude  which  I  tiave  exi)res.sed,  and  which  he  has 
mentioned  lu  tlie  Ilailroad  Trainmen's  Journal  by  printing  in  full 
one  of  my  speeches,  and  also  by  printing  a  long  editorial  in  praise 
of  that. 

As  to  William  Green  and  John  Lewis,  let  this  be  known:  That 
the  craft  movement  would  have  occurred  when  it  did  and  that 
the  industrial  movement  v>ov;ld  have  occurred  when  it  did,  whether 
John  Lewis  ur  Wiiliam  Green  had  been  born  or  not.  The  per- 
sonalities of  IjCwis.  Green,  and  Whitney  ought  not  to  be  the 
dominating  factor  of  what  we  should  do,  " 

The  question  is.  What  are  tlie  iightt,  cf  labor,  what  does  the 
labor  movement  mean- 
To  you  I  say.  Develop  no  ill  feeling,  let  there  be  peace,  and 
eventually  there  shall  be  one  great  labor  organization  and  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  America  (applause),  and  I  look 
forward  confidently  to  that  day. 

ECONOMIC     ASPECTS     OF     THE     LABOR     MOVEMENT 

I  now  Wish  to  mention  the  economic  a.spects  of  the  situation. 
Every  laboring  man  in  this  country  desires  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  For  that  rea.son.  I  believe  that  the  new  labor  organ- 
ization should  organize  it.self  just  as  a  business.  More,  that 
they  should  be  students  of  economics  and  government,  and  con- 
tinuously educr-te   themselves   on   aCairp   in   .America  today. 

You  must  let  the  businessman  understand  that  if  we  have 
underpaid  workers  that  their  lack  of  purchasing  power  will  make 
It  impossible  to  maintain  stability  of  business.     Also  if  the  health, 


the  morals,  and  the  character  of  the  workers  are  low  they  will  affect 
not  only  business  but  the  life  of  those  who  control  this  business 
as  well. 

Locally,  we  must  meet  this  very  situation.  We  have  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  who  are  underprivileged,  who  live  in 
one  of  the  biggest  slums  in  America.  As  a  result  they  have 
ttiberculosis.  F>-philis,  and  other  diseases,  and  bad  conditions 
AH  of  this  has  Its  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  population.  More 
It  is  a  dead  financial  expense  to  the  rest  of  the  people  of  our  city. 

Therefore  the  labor  tmions.  as  well  as  any  organization,  must  have 
as  their  duty  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  State  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  It  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  demand  a  stable  and 
just  economic  structure. 

THE   NrW   AMERICA N.^TION.\L   VIEWPOINT 

Now.  my  friends.  like  you.  I  dream  of  a  new  America.  We  have 
been  a  great  nation  in  the  past  because,  migrating  to  this  mighty 
continent  with  unlimited  natural  resources,  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  build  and  grow  great.  But,  my  friends,  we  have  wasted  with  a 
prodigality  that  has  never  occurred  in  the  history  of  nations  of  the 
world. 

Two  hundred  million  agricultural  acres  are  either  destroyed  or  In 
the  process  of  destruction. 

There  has  been  vast  waste  of  our  forests,  minerals,  and  waters. 

Hence,  in  this  new  Am.enca  we  must  think  of  this  country  as  our 
own,  and  because  rivers  and  creeks  care  nothing  for  State  lines  we 
must  think  upon  these  thing's  from  a  national" vie'wpotnt  and  not 
altogether  from  the  local  viewpoint. 

DEMOCRACY    IN    .VMHRICA ROOSE\ELT    GF.X.«.T    LEADER 

Now.  let  mc  speak  of  democracy  in  Am.erica  And  when  I  say 
democracy  I  mean  the  forces  of  the  .American  people  to  bring  better 
conditions  for  themselves  and  th^ir  children,  I  say.  and  I  hope  not 
witli  vulgar  partisaiisliip,  Franklin  D.  Roo.-eveit  is  the  true  and 
honest  friend  of  the  American  people.  |  Applause.)  He  is  not 
only  a  man  who  is  a  good  leader,  but  he  also  understands  the 
economic  processes  of  this  country,  and  is  intelligently  working 
for  the  economic  pood  In  the  last  Congress  he  was  betrayed  by 
some  of  his  own  people  in  his  o'Rti  party  [Boos.)  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  .American  people  to  repudiate  these  men  in 
order  that  th.e  great  reforms  that  he  and  the  pa-ny  have  attempted 
may  be  carried  out.      (Applause.) 

LEGISLATIO.N    IN    THE    NEXT    EES-Sl^N    OF    CONGRESS 

I  shall,  therefore,  briefly  mention  legislation  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  First  of  all.  the  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours  bill  should  be  enacted.  I  say  to  you  frankly  that  it 
will  not  directly  benefit  ycu  of  the  highly  skilled  trades.  Every 
man  in  this  audience  obtains  above  the  minimum  wages  which  this 
bill  will  properly  give. 

But  as  I  said  to  you,  there  are  nearly  eight  million  org.^nized 
workers  in  this  country  and  the  rest  of  them  arc  completely  un- 
organi.-'ed.  and  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  disorganized.  'When 
we  think  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  receiving  much 
less  than  $10  per  week — men  who  have  families,  widows  who  have 
children  to  rear — then  we  should  bow  our  heads  in  shame.  And, 
Indeed,  from  a  selfish  vicR-pomt.  the  skilled  workers  of  America 
want  the  ma.sses  of  the  people  to  obtain  gcxxl  wages  in  order  that 
their  constantly  depreciating  standards  will  not  depreciate  those 
of  the  skilled  classes.  The  slum  conditions  here  in  San  Antonio 
are  an  example.  We  have  such  large  classes  of  disorganized  workers 
that  they  are  con.stantly  depreciating  not  only  the  standards  of 
the  skilled  workers  of  this  city  but  are  depreciating  the  profits 
of  the  businessman. 

There  is  other  labor  legislation,  the  details  of  which  are  too 
complicated  to  explain  tonight.  But  when  this  legislation  is  con- 
sidered, it  should  be  in  the  light  of  Justice,  the  authorities  of 
which  I  read  you  tonight. 

L.^BOR    ORG.^NIZATIONS    SHOULD    PRESER\-F:    RIGHTS    GT    FAR  VIE 

Every  labor  organization  should  have  as  a  part  of  its  platform 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  farmer.  (Applaiuse.)  Every- 
thing, after  all.  comes  from  the  earth,  to  which  everj'thing  will 
return, 

Tlie  farmer  must  obtain  decent  prices  for  his  products,  [Ap- 
plause,] 

As  a  miiitter  of  Justice  and  economic  common  .sense,  every  nieni- 
ber  of  labor  should  be  In  favor  of  a  fair  agricultural  bill  at  the  next 
se.ssion  of  Congress.  But  let  me  mention  common-sense  politics, 
too.  If  the  laborer  loses  the  support  cf  the  farmer,  then  the  aver- 
age people  of  America  will  be  divided;  then  labor  will  also  lose  its 
rights.  (Cries  from  the  audience:  "You're  right")  Tlierefore, 
both  from  a  selfish  and  un.'^elfLih  viewpoint,  labor  should  support 
agriculture. 

I  mentioned  to  you  a  moment  ago  some  points  about  the  mat- 
ter of  conservation.  There  are  several  bills  which  are  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  American  people.  One  cf  the  most  important  is 
the  one  known  as  the  seven-T,  'V.  A.  bill. 

Tlie  i>resent  T.  V.  A.  is  a  great  success.  On  that  project  the 
standard  of  living  cf  some  2.000.0CO  people  has  been  raised  some- 
what, and  several  hundred  thousand  have  been  raised  directly.  On 
these  projects  the  work  was  done  reaj^onably  and  fairly,  and  good 
prevailing  wagf^s  were  paid  those  who  worked  on  them," 

The  development  of  our  natural  resources  and  tlieir  protection, 
fiood  control,  reforestation,  navigation,  and  the  production  of 
power  must  be  developed  by  the  Federal  Government  as  advocated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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THT    prrPWFvnr    COtTBT    CONTEOVERST    HAS    DONB    GOOD 


Now,  my  friends.  I  have  no 

Court    controversy.      Whether 
advocated   or  not,   the   truth 


on  account  of  his  suggestion, 
lective  bargaining,  and  a  half 
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time  to  discuss  the  recent  Supreme 
you  believe  In  what  Mr  Roosevelt 
remains   tliat   the   only  reason   you 


now  have  the  right  of  colied  ive   bargaining  established  legally   is 


Minimum  wages,  the  right  of  col- 
dozen  other  Important  rights  of  our 
citizens  were  impossible  of  adjustment  on  account  of  previous  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  Then  Roosevelt  made  his  suggestion  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Court,  and  the  Court  reversed  themselves, 
thereby  establishing  these  rights. 

Year  after  year  the  Court  h:id  denied  the  rights  of  labor.    So  the 
President  has  made  a  great   contribution  to  the  American  people 


by  this  controversy. 

Now,    the    questions    conceding    the    Supreme    Court 
frankly  tell  you.  are  not  well 


All  the  enemies  of  prcgres.«,  uU  the  enemies  of  Roosevelt,  as  sorn 


as    he   suggested    the    reform 
excuse  to  defeat  every  other 


The   Democratic   Rules   Con  mittee   has  defeated   minimum-wage 


legislation,   or   has   refused   to 
c-R-n  party  to  vote  on  It.     The 


What  was  the  result? 
of   Congress   not   very   much 


Eight. 

night  of  Texas. 


kept  those  pledges.     [Applaust 
to  principles  and  not  to  Ind 


even   permit   the   members   of   their 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  even  Jiave  a  hearing  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bill. 

Th4  result  was  that  at  the  last  session 
jood  legislation  was  adapted,  except 
that  of  housing  and  a  few  o  her  bills.  The  Important  legislation 
was  laid  by  the  side.  So  you.  ss  free-bom  Americans  should  demand 
at  the  next  session  of  Congriss  that  we  proceed  to  carry  out  the 

duties  to  the  American  people,  and 
that  we  do  not  bow  our  heads  to  reactionary  lawyers,  newspapers, 
the  Liberty  League,  the  Natidnal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
National  Manufacturers'  Association. 

My  friends.  I  think  you  ver '  much  Indeed  for  listening  to  me  to- 
Here  on  this  roof  It  feems  prettier,  brighter,  in  the  starry 
This  may  only  be  fancy,  but  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  home,  to  shake  hands  with  you,  and  to  get  your  opinions 
on   various  matters.     I   was  fleeted  with   certain   pledges.     I   have 

I  have  been  criticized  for  stickins; 
vidiial  persons.     My  idea  is  that  we 
American  people  with  brains  iinough  to  be  for  ourselves,  with  heart 


enough  to  favor  the  rights  of 

ought   to    march    forward    cojurageotisly,    intelligently 

otically.     [Applause 


others,  and  backbone  enough  to  hc;!.t 

and    p?tn- 


Dominant  Ideas  of  the  Constitution 


EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DA 

OF  M4 

IN  THE  SENATE 


Wednesday,  December 

Novcviber 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOSIAH 
TO   THE   ECONOMIC    CLUH 
BER  1,  1937 


Seiiator 


Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  Pres 
have  printed  in  the  Record 
address  entitled  "Dominailt 
livered   by   the   senior 
Bailey]  before  the  Econotnic 
November  1,  1937. 

There  being  no  objectiob 
printed  in  the  Record  as 


under 


annivers  iry 


at  ack 


We  are  celebrating 
hundred  and  fiftieth 
Heretofore  it  has  sufficed  to 
anniversary  finds  It  under 
bers  of  our  citizens.     It  Is 
history,  to  explain  it,  to  adv 

In  the  first  hundred  years 
sustained  the  Constitution 
the  bulwark  of  the  rights  ol 
War  upheld  it,  and  under  it 
Informed  that  It  Is  out  of 
demand  either  that  It  shall 
mean,  and  so  be  brought  to 
the  courts  according  to  the 
Impotent.     There  Is  a  large 
majority  In  an  election 
prevail  against  the  historic 
powers  as  declared  In  the 
under  the  Constitution  by 
less  ol  the  Constitution,  anc, 


date 


I    mu.st 
understood  by  the  American  people. 


of   the    Judiciary,    used 
progressive  meastire. 


that    as    an 


OP 


^ID  I.  WALSH 

ss-\rHusETr.s 

'E  THE  UNITED  STATES 


(legislative  day  of  Tuesday, 
16),  1937 


W.  BAILEY.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
OF   WORCESTER,    MASS..   NOVEM- 


ne  cessary 


mean 


conce  rnlng 


lijdcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

an  able  and  most  informative 

Ideas  of  the  Constitution,"  de- 

from   North   Carolina    [Mr. 

Club  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
ollows  : 


extraordinary  clrctunstances,   the  one 

of  the  signing  of  our  Constitution. 

rejoice   In  it  and  extol   it.     But   this 

and  distrusted  by  alarming  ntmi- 

now.  for  the  first  time  in  our 

Dcate  it,  and  even  to  defend  it. 

we  debated  about  its  terms,  but  we 

the  charter  of  our  Government  and 

the  people.     Both  sides  in  the  Civil 

they  were  reunited.     But  now  we  are 

and  inadequate,  and  important  men 

whatever  the  Congress  wills  it  to 

nothing,  or  that  It  be  Interpreted  by 

election  returns,  and  so  be  rendered 

school   declaring   that    the   will   of   a 

the  powers  of  government,  shall 

fill  of  States  and  people  as  to  such 

— not  the  will  of  the  people 

an^endment  duly  submitted  but  regard - 

In  response  to  political  demand  or 


alleged  econcmic  reforms,  or  In  response  to  mlUennl^ili.'^tic  promises. 
The  Constitution  Intended  to  stabilize  our  civilization  in  every 
emergency  is  proposed  to  be  suburdinated  to  the  agralions  of  any 
election. 

Hfretofore  the  Const  i  rut  ion  ha.-,  h*^on  pre.sumed  to  be  written  into 
the  platform  of  any  political  party  and  Into  the  per.snnal  plalfc;rm 
of  every  canrlidate  for  oihco  and  no  party  or  official  ha.-  dared  to 
attack  it.  B  it  now  there  is  important  demand  tliat  regard  for  the 
Constitution  be  cast  aside  even  that  the  official  oath  to  support 
and  defend  it  be  violated  In  behalf  of  momentarily  popular  Iftr;^- 
lation:  that  doubts  t)e  resolved  agaln.'=t  It:  and  even  that  it  slut'.l 
be   interpreted   politically   or   economically   rather   than   Judicially. 

Heretufore.  whene' er  the  Constitution  was  con.sldered  in.s\;ffli  lent, 
demarici  has  been  made  for  amendment  in  the  way  provid'-d  bv  the 
Constitution  But  now  we  are  informed  that  that  method  is  too 
slow  or  that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon;  that  we  mu.«t  l;ave  action 
"now,"  constitutional  or  unconstitutional:  and  we  are  urgfd  to 
alter  or  amend  the  instrument  of  the  national  life  by  compelling 
the  courts  to  interpret  it  as  may  be  demnnfled  from  time  to  tim" 
by  Pt'"'.'- ideiit  and  Congress.  We  m.ust  chance  Its  meanint;  by  select- 
ing Judges  who  will  do  so  The  restraining  s'>n5e  of  constitutionsil 
mornlity  is  flagrantly  defied.  Heretofore  the  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  ha.';  been  understtxid  to  bind  a  ptiblsc  officer  to  accept 
the  Courts  Ir.t  rpretstion.  but  now  It  Is  proposed,  even  by  surh 
officpr-^,  to  fix  the  Court 

Thomas  Jefferson  prop<jsed  thrr^  te"=ts  of  any  candidate  for 
office:  (1)  Is  he  honest.'  (2)  Is  he  ctipablf''  (r?i'Does  he  believe 
In  the  Constitution''  All  these  have  been  discarded  by  millims 
for  only  one  test:  What  does  he  promise  tis'  So  the  national  in- 
terest is  sacrificed  to  group  interest,  even  tu  personal  interest  and 
ambition. 

If  this  dLsrase  of  our  national  life — this  political  contaqioii.  as 
Indicated  by  the  symptoms  which  I  have  ri'^scnbed  and  which 
arp  ma'ters  now  ot  ronimon  knowledge— is  pcrmitt.'d  to  spread, 
the  Corstitutlon  will  be  destroyed  and,  with  It.  liberty  and  union 
will  depart  There  will  be  no  Republic  of  th»  United  States  such 
as  we  have  known  these  150  years.  What  In  Its  stead  we  will  have 
rem.alns  to  be  .seen.  One  may  look  across  the  AtLmtic  for  the 
mticiel. 

Our  question  then  in  thi.s  year  of  celcbrafon  Is.  What  may  bo 
done  to  re.stcre  our  Con.^tuutlon  to  its  nei-css.ury  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  poojile^  What  may  we  do  to  preserv  to 
them  liberty  and  uriion — their  Republic  ol  free  men?  Wiiat  may 
we  do  to  preserve  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  ble.ssliv-^s  which 
we  a.s  Americans  have  enjoyed  for  a  century  and  a  hall  '  Tliese 
are  net  the  gestures  of  alarmists,  but  Issues  pre.«^>-id  upon  u.'.  from 
all  directions  day  by  day. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Guizct.  the  French  hLstonan,  ask>ii  Jan.es  Rus.'^e'.l  Lo-vrll 
how  long  the  Constitution  would  last.  Our  poet  lu.d  poli'ical 
philosopher  answered.  "So  long  as  the  id»  a.^  of  the  men  who  n.ade 
it  continue  dominant."     Profounc;iy  and  ab.eolutcly  true. 

The  Constitution  Ls  no  stronger  than  the  convictions  and  asp.ra- 
tioris  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  dis.  .u-did 
whenever  the  American  people  cea.se  to  hold  precious  th'^  ideas 
which  it  embodies  It  gets  us  nov^hero  to  t.ilk  of  it  as  sacred, 
however  sacred  it  may  be. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  with  no  intention  of  merely  e.xtollmf^  the 
Constitution  on  this  occa.sion  We  mu.'-t  pr'  ach  now  a  crvisacie  to 
convince  our  generation  and  the  next,  of  its  meaning  and  of  the 
value  of  that  meaning  to  them  a.'^  ItidividuaLs  and  as  li^.e  collective 
ma-Ks  constituting  the  living  Eifpviblic  of  the  United  EtaU^s.  I 
propose  that  this  shall  be  the  whole  tenor  of  this  crlebraiion  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftlpth  anniversary  cf  our  Constitution. 
I  propose  it  to  the  National  Comniisslon  m  cha;i:e  of  this  celi'- 
bration  and  to  all  who  love  this  Republic  I  j>ropose  it  as  the 
most  important  task  since  the  CivU  War. 

What.  then,  were  the  dominant  ideas  in  the  American  perp'.e 
creating  the  Constitution?  What  has  been  the  value  of  those  jd'-as 
a.s  maintained  and  advanced  these  150  years''  What  is  their  value 
now  What  will  be  their  value  to  our  children''  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  modern  attack  and  what  is  the  defense''  These 
question?  are  the  source  of  my  mess.ace.     I  propose  to  answer  them, 

1,  What  were  th^^  iriea.3  that  produced  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States''     What  wa.>^  the  demand  that  brought   it  forth'' 

The  demand  was  for  union,  a  more  perfect  union  in  place  of 
the  federation  that  after  the  Revolution,  had  failed  The  newly 
won  domain  could  not  be  defended,  could  not  maintain  domestic 
p>eace  could  not  thrive,  could  not  be  governed  under  13  separate 
sovereignties  The  people  could  not  cooperate  because  there  were 
nb  standards  of  cooperation. 

Held  totrether  by  George  Washington  and  the  common  a-spiration 
for  independence  so  long  as  the  pressure  of  war  lasted,  the  United 
States  promptly  went  to  pieces  with  victory.  Read  your  histories. 
WashmtTLon  himself  thought  that  all  the'  fruits  of  his  glorious 
leader.-hip  were  to  be  lost  He  deciarpd.  "Something  m.vist  be  done 
or  the  fabric  will  fall;  it  is  certainly  tottering  "  A  Member  of  tiie 
Congre.ss  wrote  to  him  of  the  reb<'llion  and  demoralization  in  this 
State  of  Ma-s-sachu setts,  and  he  replied; 

"You  talk,  my  grjod  sir.  of  employing  influence  to  appea.se  the 
present  tumults  in  Ma.ssarhu.setts.  I  know  not  where  that  influence 
is  to  be  found,  nor.  if  attainable,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  remedy 
for  these  disorders  Influence  is  not  government.  Let  us  have  a 
government  by  which  our  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  will  be 
secured,  or  let  us  know  the  worst  at  once." 

So  the  first  function  of  the  Constitution  was  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Union,  and  the  dominant  and  permanent  function  of  that 
Instrument  is  to  preserve  that  Umon,  to  the  end  that  there  shall 


be   government    In    the    United    States    m    the    form    cf    a    republic 
Washington's  concept  of  government  was  m  terms  of  maintaining 
order,  not  in  terms  of  a  gift  enterprise  nor  of  retreats  before  agita- 
tors or  tubs  to  political   whales,  but  m  terms  of  equal  laws  to  be 
obeyed,  and.  if  not  obeyed,  to  be  enfcrced. 

And  those  who  would  impair  or  strike  doum  that  Constitution 
would  impair  or  strike  down  government  in  the  Republic  itself. 
however  innocent  they  may  be  of  such  intention  For  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  soul  of  the  Government  of  this  Republic  Strike  it 
down  and  you  must  find  a  new  national  soul  and  a  new  framework 
of  government   for   130  000  000  of  people 

But  Wii.'-hingum's  sentence  In  this  letter  expressed  the  neces- 
sity for  mure  than  union  and  goveriunent.  Hear  his  words  once 
again: 

"Let  us  have  a  government,  by  which  our  lives,  liberties,  and 
properties  will   be  secured:   or  let  us  know  the  worst  at  once  " 

It  follows  that  the  heart  of  the  problem  in  framing  the  Con- 
stitution was  to  establish  a  government  that  would  govern  con- 
sistently, not  only  with  the  pre.servaticm  of  the  safety,  but  also 
with  the  pre.servation  of  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  people. 

And  wlvit  were  their  "liberties  and  properties"  m  the  populiu 
conception    at    the    time? 

For  what  was  the  Revolution  fcu..ht^  The  answer  is  clear — 
the  one  universal  and  consu^nt  motive  sustaining  it  was  the  de- 
mand for  the  liberty  of  local  self-government.  It  was  not  the 
tax  on  tea,  nor  was  it  the  aspiration  for  independence.  It  was 
the  conflict  with  the  King  and  the  Parliament  of  England,  who 
Insisted  upon  iheir  power  to  govei-n  the  local  affairs  of  the  people 
of  America  and  upon  their  powers  to  repeal  the  acts  adopted 
here,  both  local  and  general  As  apainst  remote  control  the 
Revolution  rai.sod  the  standard  of  local  .self-government.  The 
cardinal  principle  and  grand  objective  of  the  Constitution  is. 
therefore.  Federal  union  with  locnl  self-government.  To  the 
Federal  Union  were  committed  only  those  sub'ects  of  =uch  mani- 
fest national  import  and  concern  as  to  demand  Federal  action 
and  uniformitv — as  the  national  dcfen.se.  the  regulation  of  the 
currency,  commrrce  among  the  States  a::d  with  foreign  countries. 
the  inviolability  of  contracts  and  the  relation  cf  the  States  with 
one  another  and  with  the  whole  Union  All  the  rest  of  the  func- 
tions of  goveriiment.  the  police  or  S(X'ial  power,  the  functions 
of  public  education  and  public  h'alth,  the  regulation  of  pers.onal 
activities,  tlie  repre.s.sion  of  crime  the  manacement  of  .social 
and  racial  relation.ships.  were  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people  The  purpo.se  was  that  the  people  might  govern  in  their 
domestic,  l(->cal.  and  reghinal  concc-ns  and  move  as  one  in  all 
others 

This  brings  us  'o  a  pre.^^ent  pre-^-mg  que^^tion:  T>ie  whole  of  the 
current  attack  upon  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court  is 
directed  toward  the  dest.'^lctlon  of  this  principle  of  local  s>--li- 
government.  t!ie  principle  .ind  the  root  of  the  Constitution,  .'ind 
we  must  now  face  the  issue  of  sustaining  or  abandoning  cnce  and 
for  all  this  principle  For  control  oy  Lxmdon  we  are  now  threat- 
ened with   the  sub.-^titution  r.f   c.introl   bv   Washington. 

The  slgniftcnnt  words  m  the  statement  of  Wi^hmgton  is  "our 
liberties." 

"Let  us  have  a  governmen*  by  which  •  •  •  cur  liberties 
will   be  secured  " 

In  the  minds  of  the  men  of  -h"  R"volution  local  self-eovernm.ent 
wa-s  thf  su.Tlcunt  and  only  nect  ss.irv  means  of  pres*>rving  their 
liberties,  and  their  prop^Tties,  their  farms,  and  firesides.  They 
had  fought  with  this  m  their  heans  They  knew  they  could  con- 
trol l<xtal  government.  They  did  not  desire  a  central  government — 
they  had  had  enough  of  government  from  afar.  The  Union  was 
accepted  only  a.s  a  last  resort,  and  then  on  condition;  accepting  it. 
they  were  resolved  upon  nothing  so  unanimously  as  upon  the 
preservation  of  their  rights  to  manage  their  local  affairs  in  the 
interest  cf  their  liberties  Hamilton,  who  advocated  a  strong  cen- 
tral government — but  to  no  such  ex'cnt  as  it  Is  advocated  today — 
lost  his  standing  in  the  Convennon  and  left  it.  Not  one  S'ate 
would  have  ratified  the  Constitution  without  the  understanding 
that  the  Federal  Union  should  h.-ive  only  the  powers  granted 
therein;  and  North  Carolina  would  not  'ratify  until  this  was 
expressly  included   m   the  instrument. 

The  problem  if  reconciling  the  necersary  Federal  Union  with  the 
demand  for  local  self-government  in  the  interest  of  preserving  our 
libeities  was  the  problem  of  the  times,  of  the  Convention,  of  the 
SUite  conventions,  and  cf  the  people.  Union  was  neces.sary.  liberty 
was  indispensable — the  whole  prise  of  the  Revolution  and  the  new 
government;  and  local  self-government  meant  liberty — it  wao  both 
a  liberty  and  the  means  of  preserving  the  liberties  of  men. 

What  were  those  liberties?  What  did  Washington  mean  by 
"our  liberties?" 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  thai  meaning,  if  you  desire  specifica- 
tion in  terms  that  leave  no  doubt,  read  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Con.stitution.  omitted  from  the  origin.il. 
as  Wa.shington  himself  declared,  oiily  because  it  was  understood 
by  the  Conv(mtion  that  the  Con.stitution  limiting  the  Federal 
powers  as  it  did.  marie  specifications  and  express  reservation  un- 
ncces.sary.  and  which  were  added  only  as  furllier  as.-,urance  in 
deference  to  jealous  popular  demand.  Read  the  express  limita- 
tions upon  the  powers  of  the  Con^;re.ss.  And  by  all  means  read 
also  the  bill  of  rights  of  any  of  the  original  is  States.  Tliese 
are  the  charters  of  American  liberty,  these  are  the  .specifications 
of  the  rights  of  men  as  conceived  by  the  generation  that  produced 
our  Republic — these  are  the  solemn  muniments  of  civil  liberty 
which  that  generation  conceived  a  government  must  recojinize 
In  order  to  be  worthy  of  exu-tence.  Little  did  they  dream  that 
the    mighty   power    they    were   calling   into   existence   mij^ht   some 


day  be  u.secl  to  destroy  or  :n  the  slightest  meas-ure  to  Impair  those 
rights,  the  possession  of  free  men  for  centuries,  and  the  dvnamlc 
of  the  great  declaration  under  which  thev  had  fought  and  won 
the  American  Revolution.  Whatever  may 'be  the  doubts  now  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  Convention,  the  Congress, 
the  ratifying  States  had  no  doubts  whatever  on  this  point — the 
Constitution  would  secure  for  all  time  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

Tl-iese  were  the  rights  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  man  as  man. 
der,ived  from  his  Creator  and  net  to  fc*  encroached  upon  by  any 
earthly  power  wliatsot-ver.  They  were  not  only  reserved  in  the 
people,  they  were  set  out  in  terms  as  conditions  precedent  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  creation  of  the  P^public  or  of  any  State. 
They  were  derived  from  and  founded  upon  the  dignity  of  "man  as 
man— Gcxl's  special  creature. 

Those  liberties  were  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Elnglish-speaking 
people,  the  rights  of  the  common  law  The  right  of  personal 
liberty,  the  right  of  per.scnal  security,  the  ntht  of  personal  prop- 
erty, plus  two  cthersr-^the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dict.ates  of  one  s  coni^cience.  All  five  are  con- 
tained in  the  one  word  "liberty,"  and  -ft-ithout  anv  one  of  them 
liberty  is  not  complete,  indeed  is  not  .secure.  They  Include  the 
right  to  go  and  come,  to  have  your  own  business,  to  choose  yoiir 
course,  to  have  a  hearing  upon  indictment,  to  worship  according 
to  your  will,  to  have  Judicial  inquiry  made  at  once  if  arrested  or 
imprisoned,  to  o^\-n  property,  to  defend  your  home,  to  control  vour 
children  and  their  education,  to  a  fair  trial  before  a  Jury  according 
to  law  and  m  a  free  and  open  court,  not  to  be  compelled  to  testify 
against  yourself,  freedom  of  public  as.semblv.  a  free  press  and 
freedom  of  speech— each  and  all  the  m.ost  precious  possessions  of 
•he  human  species 

Sometim.es  it  is  said  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  placed 
emphasis  upon  property  rights  at  the  expense  of  human  rights. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  accusation.  Re-read  the  list — 
each  IS  a  personal  right.  The  right  of  property  is  an  indLspensable 
incident  of  liberty  If  you  may  take  my  property  at  will,  vou  may 
deprive  me  of  .all  my  liberty  at  will,  and  I  becom'e  vour  sla've  The 
authors  did  r^fRrm.  that  no  man  should  be  deprived  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  his  lue.  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law  1  e  ,  under  equal  imd  rei-.s*->nable  laws  justly  and  openlv  admin- 
istered Later  the  Constitution  was  amended  to  extend  a  similar 
prchibition  to  each  State.  And  why  was  property  included"'  For 
the  manifest  reason  that  the  tyrannical  power  to  deprive  one  of 
the  frtiits  of  his  labor  would  make  his  l.%bor  worthless,  his  life  a 
:-lave's  life,  and  his  liberty  a  mere  niockery.  And  this  is  why  Wash- 
ington spoke  as  he  did  of  our  "liberties  and  properties."  They  go 
together  WTiat  would  liberty  be  worth  if  one's  property  could  be 
tr.ken  from  him  as  fast  as  he  made  It?  TTils  was  precisely  the 
condition  of  slavery  in  the  South, 

Such  were  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  Constitution  To  guarantee 
them  f-.nother  was  necessary — a  framework  of  government  unlike 
any  other  in  all  history,  unlike  any  other  because  It  was  conceived 
and  directed  not  just  to  respect  those  ideas,  but  created  subject 
to  them  and  so  ordered  ns  to  preserve  and  not  impair  them. 

To  express  limitations  the  framers  proceeded  to  add  a  subservient 
framework  of  government,  a  rovcnment   cf  laws  and  not  of  men. 

Accordingly  the  Constitution  Ls  an  extraordinary  system  of  pow- 
ers and  restraints,  of  balances  and  checks,  of  grants  and  reserva- 
tions. One  might  liken  it  to  a  great  bridge,  so  balanced  as  to 
correct  strain,  so  united  that  each  part  aids  the  whole,  at  one  point 
pressing  upon  the  structure,  at  another  holding  it  up.  and  alto- 
gether m.aintainmg  the  purpose — governm.cnt,   union,   and   liberty. 

It  provided  three  independent  but  coordmate  branches  of  the 
Government,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  vesting  in  each 
respectively  its  functions,  to  perform,  to  frame  policy,  to  do  Jus- 
tice and  Judicially  maintain  the  balance  of  powers.  It  provided 
for  the  independent  functions  of  the  States,  and  a  Senate  to 
represent  tl.em  in  the  national  council;  and  for  the  people  in 
their  localities  with  Representatives  to  speak  for  them  In  the 
Congress,  And  it  provided  no  less  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ultimate  power  of  the  governed  in  the  means  not  only  of  elect- 
iiig  public  servants,  but  also  in  the  means,  solely  reserved  to 
them,  of  altering  their  Con.stltution.  The  vesting  of  governing 
pcwers  in  three  independent  but  coordinate  branches,  the  limi- 
tations of  general  power,  the  specification  of  particular  powers. 
r;nd  the  reservations  cf  power  to  the  States  and  the  people,  con- 
stituted the  new  order  of  the  ages,  to  which  the  young  Republic 
was  dedicated.  To  bear  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  new 
institution,  we  engraved  upon  the  great  seal  of  the  Union  two 
inscriptions — E  Plunbus  Unum.  on  the  face,  and  Novus  Ordo 
Seclorum,  on  the  reverse — "One  of  many";  "A  new  order  of  the 
ages." 

And  so  we  erected  for  the  first  time  in  human  experience  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men;  a  government  under  a  constitu- 
tion, binding  the  governing  and  the  governed;  a  government  of 
equality  undor  law,  in  which  neither  President  nor  Congress,  vast 
ir.ajcrity  nor  mighty  influence,  could  deprive  a  minority  or  even 
the  lowliest  human  being  within  Its  border  of  any  of  the  rights 
cf  man.  For  the  first  time  the  founders  of  our  Government  placed 
each  man  in  his  proper  place  with  respect  to  the  governing  power, 

Tlie  Constitution  is  the  guaranty,  therefore,  not  only  against 
the  tyranny  of  one  or  a  group,  but  of  all  together — It  is  the  abso- 
lute guaranty  against  all  tyranny  whatsoever,  and  no  less  against 
personal  or  clas.s  privilege,  sectional  favoritism,  or  group  advantage. 
Our  Republic  and  its  Constitution  embody  the  ideal  of  law- 
making not  Just  for  order  but  also  for  liberty — and  It  is  acknovii- 
t>dgcd  to  be  the  ultimate-  institution  of  ordere'd  liberty. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  any  substantial  alteration  in  our  con- 
stitutional system  will  be  at  the  expense  of  those  liberties  of  men 
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Mere  central  power  means  lee- 

One  could  wish  for  no  mone 
expand  central  power  at  the 
Individual  liberty  than  the 
welfare"  clause  in  the  taxatlor. 
Department   of   Agnciilture 
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pre'ed  as  to  give  a  Federal 
dustrlal  and  business  i 
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govemm.ent?     Or  that  had 
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pected  that  these  clauses  coul^ 
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States. 
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mr  the  people  of  the  United 
this  country,  considered  at 
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that  all  generations  of 
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and  (4)    a  government  of 
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by  States? 
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Looking  backward,  we 
without  parallel  In  all  the  st 
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standard  of  living  without 
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an   education   free,   and   everj 
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of  the  mem.bers  of  the  Convention 
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a  remarkable  progress,  a  progress 

ry  of  manliind.     The  feeble  Republic 

most   of  nations,   the    mightiest    and 

iny  other.     Its  population  conquered 

t  systems  of  agriculture.   Industry, 

Our  farmers  and   workers  enjoy  a 

pj-ecedent  and  without  equal.     It  may 

jsh,  but  it  Is  better  than  the  peopi':s 

for.     There  are  30.000,000  families 

i^embers  are  engaged  m  gainful  occu- 

every   family.     Roads,   schools   and 

s  adorn   every   scene.     It    is    more 
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lot  of  the  employed  in  Ru.~sia.     We 
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benevolences,    great    universities. 

boy   and   girl   in  otir  land   can  have 
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of   millions   of   other   nations 
To  the  whole  world  American  lib- 
of)portunity,  and  of  the  millions  who 
ve  been  willing  to  return, 
every  test;  under  the  Constitution  we 
dpfflculty.     We  have  been  victorious  in 
n  oiir  States  served,  thanks  to  the 
forever  the  bond  of  our  Nation.     In 
the  earth  In  mortal   deadlock,   and 
struggle  and  saved  civilization, 
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has  ever  been  and  always  will  be  a  constitutional  unlnn  In  our  l.md 
far  more  powerful  than  any  political  party — a  umou  of  hearts 
constituting  the  great  heart  of  the  Republic.  It  ha.s  never  failed 
us,  and  now  it  rises  again  in  the  mighty  power  to  save. 

I  present  the  whole  American  achievement,  the  progress  of  six 
ever-increasing  generations,  as  an  exhibit  m  answer  to  those  who 
now  would  undo  or  undermine  the  Constitution,  without  which 
the  achievement  could  neither  have  been  initiated  nor  curr.'^i 
on.  and  which  is  more  responsible  for  all  that  we  now  enjoy  In  our 
civilization  than  all  other  caiises  short  of  the  providence  of  tlie 
G'Xl  of  nations.  I  present  the  American  achievement,  individual 
and  national,  as  the  great  trophy  of  our  Con.stitutlon  and  Its  title 
to  the  faith  of  every  American. 

If  men  have  made  progress  here,  it  Is  because  men  have  been 
free  here — free  to  think,  free  to  speak,  free  to  worship,  free  to 
work,  free  to  enjoy  in  ways  of  their  choosing  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  free  to  go  forward  on  every  function  of  the  m.ind  and  'he 
spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  material  In  this  new  freedom  nfit  Just  a 
few  but  the  millions  of  the  humble  have  wToucht  with  new  acce^ 
of  enercv'.  new  hope,  new  enthusiasm,  new  darme,  nf'w  concept:  'n,s 
of  the  dignity  of  man;  and.  best  of  all.  in  a  new  security  of  faith 
in  themselves,  their  fellows,  and  in  the  Institutions  of  government. 

It  is  the  Constitution  which  has  provided  this  freetiom.  It  Is 
the  barrier  between  the  citizen  and  all  who  would  oppress  him. 
preventing  equally  the  Impositions  of  tyranny,  whfher  of  Indi- 
viduals, on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  mob  on  the  other  Under  Its 
protecrion  the  humblest  has  known  that  no  earthlv  pow^r  of  office 
or  majority  could  deprive  him  of  life.  litvrTty.  or  propeny  without 
due  process  of  law,  i.  e..  without  notice  and  trial  In  a  frc  court 
rnd  under  equal  laws  He  has  worshiped  God  without  fear  of 
persecution,  he  has  owned  his  race  without  fear  of  discrimination, 
he  has  earned  his  daily  bread  or  built  a  homo  without  fear  that 
any  s.ive  himself  could  forfeit  It,  he  has  bmut'ht  fonh  hi.s  chil- 
dren in  the  security  of  a  state  that  would  educate  them,  endow 
them  with  citizenship,  ve^t  them  with  the  ballot,  elevate  thrni  to 
worthy  station,  secure  them  In  their  persons  and  thnr  property. 
and  defend  them  against  the  alien  enemy  v.ho  wo\i!d  d.'s;>oii 
them,  and  no  less  against  the  dome.'^tlc  virtim  of  arr.bltlon  who 
would  Impair  the  slightest  of  their  rights  Under  the  Constitution 
none  can  make  an  American  citizen  afraid. 

To  these  facts  you  and  I  now  bear  willing  testim.onv.  and 
bearing  this  testimony  our  hearts  are  re;i<)lv<-'d  that,  whatsoever 
the  sacrifices,  this  heritage  shall  be  handed  down  unimpaired  to 
our  children  as  our  fathers  saved   it  and  handed   it   down    t'l   u.s 

And  if  this  Union  has  been  maintained  In  stren.^th  150  years. 
It  Is  not  because  the  collective  will  of  all  the  p<  opie  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  people,  but  bcc.iuse  home  rule  has  been  pre- 
ser.ed  as  the  Presdent  himself  emphatically  d'»clared  in  1930.  not 
because  the  poptilatlon  has  been  regimented  from  Washington, 
but  because  men  have  been  free. 

I  concede  that  we  have  not  by  anv  means  achieved  pe'-fection 
I  agree  that  mU' h  remains  to  be  achieved  And  I  artrue  upon 
ti.e  rc'-ord.  that  the  best  guarantee  of  progres.s  hereafter  is  the 
system  under  which  we  have  wrought  the  matchless  progre^v^ 
we  "nj  V  r.Tday  The  system  that  has  served  the  fathers  will  serve 
their  children.  We  can  be  patient  with  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative experimentation,  but  we  will  have  no  experlmentution  w:th 
the  foundations  of  our  Government  or  the  character  of  Its  instl- 
tution^,  or  the  mTinlments  of  our  liberties,  Wc  will  accept  no 
substitu'e  for  liiierty 

One  h'lndrpfl  and  fifty  years  of  matohless  national  history  and 
popular  pr<''trre.ss  bear  us  witnps,s  ti-inieht  to  th*^  virtues  of  th!s 
Constitution  As  gi.iide  and  bulwark,  pointing  the  way  to  a  preat 
people's  triumphs  and  preventini:  encroachment  upon  their  rujht.'^ 
preserving  the  form  and  the  character  of  their  Government  and 
the  "-pint  of  the  national  and  the  individual  life,  we  take  no  rt«k  In 
saying  In  any  company,  that  It  has  accomplished  and  maintained 
the  exalt'^d  purposes  which  brought  It  forth-  It  has  created  a 
more  pjerfect  Union.  It  has  estiibllshed  Justice,  It  has  in.=  ured 
domestic  tranquUIlty.  It  has  provided  the  common  defrn-e,  it  has 
promotcfl  the  general  welfare.  It  ha?  secured  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  our  fathers  and  to  ourselves:  and  by  all  that  is  writt.en 
upon  the  brightest  pages  of  human  hi.storv\  it  must  be  relied 
upon   to   preserve   those   blessings   to   our   posterity 

III  I  come  now.  In  conclusion,  to  speak  of  the  current  attack.-^ 
upon  this  Constitution.  And  I  come  with  trreut  reluctance  I 
propose  to  array  the  evidence  You  may  draw  your  conclusions 
and  face  the  facts  as  you  see  them 

One  wonders  that  there  are  attacks,  that  there  could  be  attacks. 
But  anything  can  happen  In  the  United  States;  It  is  a  free  country' 

What  shall  be  said  when  a  President  openly  seeks  power  to  mold 
the  court  of  last  resort  to  Interpret  the  Constitutun  according  to 
his  views'"  WTiat  shall  be  said  when  Senators  and  Representatives 
pass  bills  of  known  doubtful  validity  and  rai.se  a  howl  when  the 
Supreme  Court  declares  them  beyond  tlie  power  of  the  Contrress? 
And  what  shall  be  said  when  Members  of  'he  Congress  bon-^t  that  a 
.studied  policy  of  legislative  and  executive  te'-rr-rism  ha.s  coerced 
Judgm.ent.s  from  the  Court  validating  acts  that  otherwise  ^as  they 
bca.5t  shamelessly  I  must  say)  would  have  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional It  is  bad  enough  to  attempt  that  sort  of  thing,  but  to  boast 
of  It  is  unspeakable.  And  what  shall  be  said  when  a  President 
urges  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  resolve  his  dnub.ts  of  the  p<  wrr 
of  Congress,  howsoever  reasonable.  In  favor  of  the  Congress,  well 
knowing  that  the  Court  mtist  resolve  its  doubts  In  favor  of  The 
legi!- lation- -a  process  whereby  reasonable  doubts  as  to  power  are 
ptit  in  the  wav  of  b^'^omlng  judicial  presumptions  of  validity  and 
the  exercise  of  a  power  of  known  doub'.fvil  validity  must  be  pre- 
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sumed    to    be    not    doubtful    at    all— a    veritable    scuttling    of    the 
constituiional  Lmitatlons  upon  the  power  of  the  Congress! 

Aiid  what,  my  countr.-men.  shall  be  said  when  a  President  of  the 
United  States  argues  in  a  public  address  that  the  entire  police  or 
social  power  of  this  coimtry  is  vested  in  the  Congress:  that  Congress 
may  enact  any  law  considered  by  it  to  be  In  the  Interest  of^  the 
general  welfare? 

And  what  shall  be  said  when  a  Congress  Is  driven  V)  abdicate  its 
solemn  resp>onsibilittes  abdicate  Its  legislative  powers,  and  erant 
them  out  to  private  citizens,  and  because  the  court  of  last  resort 
upon  complaint  of  a  citizen  declares  that  the  Constitution  con- 
demns the  procedure  the  President  of  the  United  States  exclaimiS 
that  the  Court's  action  has  returned  us  to  "horse  and  buggy"  days 
and  a  great  hue  and  en,-  is  rai.-ed:'  The  simple  truth  is  tli'at  that 
sort  of  thing,  if  unchecked,  would  have,  mdei'd.  earned  us  back  to 
days  when,  .so  far  aa  the  ma,sses  of  m.en  were  concerned,  there  were 
neither  horses  nor  buggies — when  a  tyrant  might  go  in  a  chanot 
but  a  man  could  not  go  at  all. 

And  what  shiUl  be  .siid  when  ar.  Assistant  Attorney  Creneral 
seriously  argues  that  refusal  of  the  Court  to  find  power  to  cn.act 
any  legislation  of  the  la5t -elected  Concress  is  a  defiance  of  de- 
mocracy, as  did  Mr  Robert  Jackson  at  the  Universitv  of  North 
Carolina.  October  12.  1937^  What  is  that  but  to  make"  a  political 
and  partisan  mstrtanent  of  the  great  charter — to  reduce  it  to  the 
ftatus  of  a  mere  tocil  of  a  temporary-  majority? 

Must  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  be 
informed  in  the  midst  of  this  celebration- — after  150  years  of 
experience  and  extensive  public  education-  that  this  is  a  constitu- 
tional representative  democracy'  That  even  the  majority  in  anv 
election  is  under  a  C'nstitution?  And  is  it  necc.s.sary  to  say  to 
him  that  mass  demcx-racy  is  not  American  demorracv?  Tliat 
there  are  States,  there  are  Rep'"''sentatives''  That  u  wa.s  never 
conceived  tliat  the  people  of  Mrus-sachusetts  were  subject  to  the 
Will  of  a  national  majority  .save  m  the  limited  national  field? 
And  is  It  necessary  to  say  to  him  that  ma.ss  democracy  such  as 
he  advcx'ates  does  not  spell  dem<x'racy  at  all  but  does  spell  dic- 
t.atorship''  Let  him  have  his  way — tins  spokesman  for  what  we 
have  heretofore  considered  to  be  the  Department  of  Justice  under 
the  Constitution,  and  what  has  lately  Ix^come  the  department  of 
propaganda  to  undermine  the  Constitution — and  he  will  have 
Americans  to  follow  the  paths  all  too  broad  In  Germany  and  Italy 
to  Der  Fuehrer  and  11  Duce'  I-  it  nece.-c~ary  to  inform'  an  .Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  that  we  k-.ow  that  when  he  advocates  mass 
democracy  m  the  United  States  he  knows  he  is  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  representative  con.'^titutional  dem.rxracv.  and  conse- 
quent dictatorship?  Tliat  when  he  attacks  the  Supreme  Court 
for  falling  to  follow  election  returns  he  kiiow^  h.e  is  undermining 
the  Constitution'' 

Plain  words'     It  is  time  for  plain  words  in  this  land! 

There  is  manifestly,  my  fellow  citi/ens.  a  powerful  direct  attack 
upon  the  Con^-.iMt-.on.  and  we  must  d<ni!  -i^dth  it.  reeret  the  neces- 
sity though  we  may  and  deal  with  it  at  once  and  in  no  indirect  way 

I  own  to  a  loyalty  to  State,  to  party,  to  President.  But  there 
Is  a  loyalty  high  above  thei.i  all^it  is  loyalty  to  the  Constitution 
In  oljedlence  to  the  people  whose  chief  protection  It  Is,  and  in 
cbedi.  nee  to  my  oath  a-s  citizen  and  as  S"  n  itor. 

The  indirect  attack  upon  the  Constitutun  is  more  insidious 
and  more  p-'-werful.  It  takes  the  form  of  appeals  to  the  mass<_'S  to 
the  effect  that  their  welfare,  or  their  particular  interests,  demand 
the  ovenidmi:  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  prx-laimed.  for  example, 
that  one-third  of  the  people — that  is.  40  000.000  of  them — are  :11- 
hou.'^ed.  ill-clothed,  and  ill-nourished;  and  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Constitution  is  the  harrier  between  them  and  rescue.  It  is  sug- 
gested If  they  are  hunen,-,  the  Constitution  is  the  reason.  And  if 
the  method  of  amendment  is  proposed,  they  are  told  there  is  no 
time  for  that,  the  only  constitutional  method.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  the  Court  amend  it  by  interpretation.  And  if  one  arises  to 
insist  that  the  method  provided  in  the  Constitution  is  the  unly 
method,  he  Is  publicly  pilloried  as  a  Tory,  a  reactionary,  an  eco- 
nomic royalist,  or  a  defeatist  lawyer,  or  wnth  some  other  prejudicial 
epithet:  and  at  once  the  well -organized  propaganda  is  set  going  to 
discredit  and  destroy  him.  to  deprive  him  of  the  public  esu^eni  and 
drive  him  from  public  life  TTiis  Is  the  European  purge  under  the 
limitations  of  our  American  Constitution.  Without  the  Constitu- 
tion I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  form  and  method  it  would  take 

Farmers  are  mform.ed  that  they  mu.<!t  abandon  the  principle  of 
local  .self-rovernment.  submit  to  the  central  power  and  consent  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Con.stltution  and  their  liberties  in  order  to 
obtain  fair  prices  for  their  crops;  employers  and  employees  are 
Informed  that  they  must  repo.se  their  rights  in  the  trust  of  a 
central  hoard  m  order  to  conduct  busines.s  or  receive  fair  wages 
and  improved  conditions;  all  who  are  out  of  work  are  informed 
that  the  Constitution  is  the  one  barrier  between  them  and  gain- 
ful jobs;  and  if  a  man  does  not  own  a  home  It  is  susgestedthat 
he  can  n^ver  hope  to  have  one  under  the  Constitution,  Every 
111  of  the  population  Is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  charter  of  our 
national  life,  of  local  self-government,  and  individual  liberty 

It  IS  moft  unfortunate  that  this  attack  upon  the  Constitution  has 
come  on  at  a  tim.e  when  the  ptibllc  money  may  be  distributed  in 
the  interest  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution;  when  Individuals 
receiving  bounties  and  subsidies  may  be  called  upon  to  sustain  the 
attack;  when  the  officials  of  States,  cities,  and  count-ie.s — standing 
arotmd  the  National  Treasury  and  crying  for  grants  and  allotments 
like  children  around  a  Christmas  tree  -may  be  given  to  understand 
that  conformity  \n-lth  the  attack  upon  the  Constitution  is  mdis- 
pen.sable.  while  the  bosses  of  great  machines,  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  many  mayors,  some  Representatives  and  Senators, 
and  politicians  in  geiieral,  may  send  in  their  orders  by  long  distance 


to  "get   right"— for  projects  mean  contracts  and  contracts  mean 
more  power  to  the  bosses 

It  is  the  old,  old  method  of  overthrow  and  the  rise  to  personal 
power  Absalom,  sitting  at  the  gate  of  his  father's  palace  and  with 
fair  promises  and  seductive  blandishments  stealing  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  cut  the  same  figure 

And  to  what  end  is  it  all  directed?  The  answer  Is  plain— to  the 
transfer  of  the  vast  and  Intimate  police  or  welfare  power  of  the 
States  to  central  departments  and  bureaus.  In  which  there  is  not 
one  official  elected  by  the  people  and  responsible  to  them;  directed 
no  less  to  the  abridgment  of  local  self-government  and  the  indi- 
vidual liberties  which  only  local  self-government  may  preserve. 

The  Socialists  and  Communists  look  on  with  envious,  expectant, 
uid  aomuring  eyes  Their  day.  they  say.  is  com.ing  in  a  way  they  did 
not  dare  hope  for.  They  give  encouragement,  knowing"  that  the 
break-down  of  this  Constitution  will  open  to  them  the  door  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  ha\e  hoped  to  cpen  short  of  bloodshed, 
and  so  remove  the  last  barrier  that  holds  them  at  bay.  Their  only 
question  is.  when  the  barrier  shall  be  let  down  whether  the  Fascists 
will  beat  them  to  it.  None  have  knowm  better  than  they  that  the 
Constittition  is  the  one  barrier  to  their  designs. 

And  I  must  add  that  practical  politicians  interested  solely  in  their 
own  welfare  stand  by.  hrst  locking  one  way  then  the  other,  specu- 
lating to  determine  how  the  cat  will  Jvimp,  and  schemiiig  for  a  seat 
in  h:gh  places  one  way  or  the  other. 

What  IS  the  answer  to  this  attack? 

We  offer  the  American  achievcnient  these  150  years  as  the  over- 
whelming testimony  to  the  Constitution.  The  Federal  Union,  local 
sclf-governm.ent.  the  principle  of  liberty  have  worked.  You  can- 
not argue  against  a  success. 

But  those  who  wovild  now  undermine  the  Constituticn  are  quick 
to  agree.  We  are  for  the  Constitution,  they  say.  but  give  us  more 
power.  These  times  are  new  and  d!l5cult.  Behold  the  new  com- 
plexity of  conditions.  We  must  have  more  power.  You  must  have 
less  liberty.  We  believe  in  the  Con.stltution,  but  not  In  local 
self-government,  not  in  the  liberties  of  men! 

The  answer  Is  twofold.  Pre,sent  conditions  are  difficult — and 
so  were  conditions  in  1787.  1857,  1892.  new  and  difficult.  The 
Constitution  was  meant  for  new  and  difficult  conditions,  Under 
it  the  people  have  never  failed  to  meet  new  and  difficult  condi- 
tions under  their  own  power! 

If  men  cannot  overcome  difficulties  with  liberty.  It  is  to  be 
questioned  whether  they  can  do  so  otherwase.  The  whole  of 
human  history,  past  and  present — and  never  before  so  em- 
phatically as  now  in  Russia,  m  Italy,  and  in  Germ.any  bears 
witness  that  central  control  and  btireaticratic  rule  as  a  means 
of  governing  degrades  mankind,  prevents  the  progress  of  men. 
and  never  has  m^ade  for  human  welfare:  that  man  has  flourished 
only  under  liberty  and  local  self-government.  The  dark  ages  were 
the  ages  m  which  the  light  of  liberty  was  utterly  extinguished — 
and  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  longest  and  blackest  night  and 
deepest  depression  m  all  the  story  of  the  long  struggle  of  men. 

There  is  no  good  thing  a  government  or  a  people  can  do  so  well 
as  under  a  government  of  equal  laws,  based  on  federal  union  local 
self-government,  and  the  liberties  of  men. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  eained  by  altering  in  any  fundamental 
way  the  character  of  this  Republic,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  there 
Is  all  to  be  lost.  Libc-ty.  life,  property,  homes,  religion  are  put 
in  jeopardy  by  the  materialists  who  would  convince  the  vlctinxs 
cf  an  tmfcrtunate  hotir  that  their  material  want.s  can  be  sup- 
plied by  overthrowing  their  Constitution,  and  discarding  the  great 
moral  and  spiritual  val  .les  of  civilization.  Let  these  victims  have 
a  care  Let  them  be  watchful  whether  those  who  ccme  with  fair 
promises  of  welfare  are  not  in  fact  more  concerned  to  eain  power 
and  privilege  for  themselves.  History  is  not  without  her  lessons 
and  her  examples  The  Governm.enl.  the  Constitution,  your  rights. 
are  yov'rs  now-- your  blrthrleht — and  I  warn  you  aeamst  any  and 
all  who  would  induce  you  to  barter  your  birthright  for  anytaodv's 
mess  of  pottage. 

EverNthmg  worth  doing  for  the  people  of  this  Republic  can  be 
done  within  the  terms  of  the  Con.<stittiticn  as  It  Is — as  it  has  been 
understood  now  for  a  century  and  a  half — can  be  done  under  its 
priceless  safeguards.  To  seek  more  is  to  seek  impairment  of  the 
instrument  of  the  national  life  and  the  general  welfare  at  the 
expense  of  the  liberties  of  .Americans  and  the  hope  of  liberty  jn 
every  nation,  without  ^s'hich  there  can  be  no  propress. 

But  granted  that  further  power  is  needed  by  the  Congress,  there 
is  but  one  way  to  power  m  America  and  that  Is  by  an;endment 
dtily  submitted  and  ratified  by  the  people  In  their  respective 
States.     To  seek  any  other  way  is  to  attempt  usurpation 

Agitators  tell  the  hungry  they  cannot  eat  the  Constitution. 
True.  But  the  chance  to  eat  under  the  Constitution  is  Incom- 
parably better  than  it  wotild  be  without  it.  At  least  yotir  will, 
your  energies,  and  your  rights  rem.ain  free.  At  least  you  can  have 
somewhat  to  say  on  the  subject. 

And  so.  Mr  Chairman.  I  conclude,  Americans  will  resist  this 
attack  as  devoted  men  and  women.  'We  will  not  count  the  cost. 
If  a  price  mti-st  be  paid,  we  shall  pay  it  In  full  If  the  Union, 
local  self-government,  and  liberty  came  to  us  through  suffering, 
we  will  willingly  suffer  to  hand  "down  our  blood-bcught  heritage 
to  our  children. 

We  cannot  fall.  Our  cause  is  imbedded  in  the  nature  of  man. 
He  was  meant  for  liberty,  and  he  knows  it.  Though  they  that  be 
against  us  may  for  a  sea.son  be  more  than  they  who  are  for  us. 
though  distress  and  dL-scontcnt.  fair  promises,  and  soft  manners 
and  political  power  may  deceive,  obhcure,  and  confus<''  for  a  time — ■ 
even  If  this  Constitution  should  m  some  de.sperate  hour  be  over- 
thrown— the   human   spirit    would   never  rest   until    it    had    been 


^ 
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recovered.     The    revolution 
peatecl   a  thousand   times   to 
life  can  never  die  so  long  as 
and  their  Maker  considers 
and   worthy   to  be  called  the 
heavenJj-  destiny 

We    battle   with   Him   for 
rights  inherent  In  man — and 
Image  or  ins  Maker. 


th.Kt    brought    It    forth    would    be    re- 

nistore    it      The   ideas   whjch   sjive   It 

men  are  made  In  the  lmai?e  of  God 

them  but  little  lower  than  the  angels 

sons  of   God  and  holds  for   them   a 

th ;    rights   of   His    noblest   cresition — 
Mritiiout  wbicli  he  cannot  be  In  the 


Debunking  rVar  Promotion 


extension! 

HON.  HENR 

OF   M 

IN  THE  SENATE  OH" 
Wednesday,  December  1 


(legislative  day  of  TiLcsday, 
Novembier  16) ,  1937 


ADDRESS   BY 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     Mr 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
by  Boake  Carter  on  October 
bunking  War  Promotion 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record  as  fol.ows 

Senator  David   I.  Walsh   rec^ 
Fathers,  the  only  Catholic 
suggest   to  the   State 
attitude — impartial  tolerance- 
sent  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hull 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

]  Record  a  radio  address  delivered 

18,  1937,  on  the  subject  De- 

the  address  was  ordered  to  be 


miisionarles 


Departmi^nt 


Secretary 


up  lold 


s<an 


in  a  letter  to  Senator  Wai-sh 
ment   need  or  should  show 
with  treaties  to  which  this 
State  added  that  he  believed 
present  conflict   would  be 
policies,  he  declared,  are  to 
law  and  maintain  sanctity  of 

In  the  light  of  this  declaratic^n 
self -education  to  note  certain 
the  last  10  years.     Some  have 
go  back  to  the  1860's  to  observfe 
Ing  out  of  bombardments  oiirse 
then  international  morals  have 
new  do  the  things  we  used  to 
esting   in   this   light   also   to 
history  from  1927  to  1937. 

Therefore,    while    rememberi4g 
from  the  present  bombing  of 
that    10    years   ago,    March    24, 
Britain,    the    United    States 
wounding    a    number    of 
bombardment  waa  that  there 
States  consulate  there  had 
zens  hurt.     London  and  Wash: 
bombardment,  as  the  Japanese 
and    Japanese    nationals 
Join,  and  the  United  States  anc. 

On   AprU    11.    1937,    the 
Chinese  governments — there 
apologies  and  Indemnities.     Or 
ment  of  China,  gave  a  reply 
Commission  set  up  to  inquire 
ment.      The    Chinese 
nations   and  the  recognized 
hibits  the  bombardment  of  a 
the    national   government 
quiry   shall   also   Investigate 
ment  of  the  unfortified  city 
the    United    States,    March    24, 
celved  and  conveniently  shelve^ 
Into  the  limbo  of  almost 
bombardment.  Frank  B.  Kellogfe 
taneously  to  the  time  the  Unitfd 
was  carried  out.  Mr.   Kellogg 
Nicaragua,    to    overthrow    the 
was  not  liked  by  United  State; 
Into    Nicaragua    drew    warm 
States.     Mr.  Kellogg  Justified  1 
Monroe   Doctrine.      This   excuse 
and  he  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
Fortunately,    the    London    Gov 
by   the  United  States  in  Nanki 
him   a   note  which  declared 
Nicaragua,  that  unless  the  Uni 
Gre^t  Britain  would  have  to 
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inco  nsistent 


ived   a   letter   from   the   MaryknoU 

in  Japan,  urging  him  to 

a  restoration  of   the  previous 

lis  more  practical."     Senator  Walsh 

of  State.     Mr.  Hull  answered 

tjhat  he  did  not  think  this  Govem- 

toward  action   inconsistent 

is  a  party.     The  Secretary  of 

an  attitude  of   Indifference   to  the 

with  our  policies."     These 

the  principles  of  international 

1}reatles. 

it  Is  therefore  purely  a  matter  of 

ihcidents  in  our  own  history  during 

pointed  out  that  it  is  pointless  to 

breaking  of  treaties,  or  the  carry- 

ves  on  foreign  lands — because  since 

become  much  better  and  we  don't 

io.     Then  it  becomes  doubly  inter- 

the   last    10   years   of   our   own 


the    present    moralizing    sprung 

]Janking.  it  is  illuminating  to  note 

1927,    in    conjunction    with    Great 

vy    bombarded    Nanking.    China, 

Chinese.     The    excuse    for    the 

been  disorders,  that  the  United 

damaged  and  United  States  clti- 

ngton  asked  Japan  to  )oin  in  the 

consulate  had  also  been  fired  on. 

Japan,    however,    declined    to 

Britain  went  ahead. 

States  delivered    notes   to    two 
two  at   that    time — demanding 
April   14.  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
[t  also  addressed  the  International 
into  the  aspects  of   the   bombard- 
note    said:    "As    the    laws    of 
of   the   civilized   world   pro- 
or  territory  of  a  friendly  state, 
that   the    Commission   of    In- 
clrcvunstances   of   the    bombard- 
Nanking   by  the   naval   forces   of 
1927,"      China's    request    was    re- 
— and  in  the   past   10   years   went 
en  things.     At   the   time   of   the 
was  Secretary  of  State.     Simul- 
States  bombardment  of  Nanking 
cjrdered  United   States   marines  into 
joverrmient    of    Juan    Sacasa,    who 
financial  interests.     This  venture 
criticism    from    within    the    United 
is  action  under  the  tenets  of  the 
was   not   accepted   by    the    critics 
a  more  substantial  explanation, 
^rnment.    which    had    been    helped 
ng,   came    to   his   rescue.      It   sent 
there  was  so   much   disorder   in 
ted  States  could  put  a  stop  to   it, 
a  warship  or  two  to  Nicaragua 


pi  actice 
city 
prop  ases 

tte 
of 


fiid 


thit 
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to  tend  to  the  matter  herself  T^e  you-scmtch-mv-bar1c-T'n- 
Fcratct: -yours  re€lnrL>c:iticn  b^'tweeti  the  London  Foreign  Oflice 
and  the  Wa^hingi*  n  State  Department  served  Its  purpose.  And 
while  United  Sfatos  truns  dropped  shells  on  Narking'  and  United 
States  marine-s  chased  the  Nicaraguans.  Mr  Kellogg  wfis  busily 
negotiating  the  Kellogg  Peace  P.u-t,  which  renounced  v,-ar,  bom- 
bardments, and  force  of  arn..s  us  a  means  of  settling  interna- 
tional   squabble.s 

The  stop,-  of  our  venttire  to  Nanking  Ju.st  10  short  years  a^o  la 
contained  m  n  pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  Stanley  Hornbecfc.  pub- 
IKshed  by  Wtrld  Peaceways  Foundation  In  19J8  Dr  Horr.botk  is 
Far  Eastern  advisor  to  Mr.  Nomian  Davis  and  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  Nine  Power  meeting  In  Brus.s<'ls  He  I.-,  a  firm  be- 
liever in  positive  action  by  the  United  States  In  the  Orient.  Is  a 
Rhodes  scholar  eraluating  from  Oxford  Univcrsitv,  Enpland.  and 
is  a  stauncii  supp<jrter  of  the  foreign  policies  er.unrlated  by  the 
Ix)ndon  Foreign  OflQce.  It  Is  Dr.  Hornbeck  v.-l.o  will  be  lare-i-ly 
m.strumental  in  guiding  Americas  fate  In  the  Sine  Powe"-  meeting. 
It  is  of  intere«t  to  note  that  great  praise  was  heaped  upc.n  the 
State  Dep  irtment  and  the  White  House  by  the  nations  when  the 
Fan-.A.m-^rican  nonintervention  'reaty  wa-s  pl^'ned  in  which  we  ox- 
pres.sed  the  view  that  it  was  the  fixed  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  there  was  no  excuse  In  intervening  In  the  domestic  or 
foreirn  affairs  of  any  nation  for  nny  reason  what.sf>ever  That 
was  rat:fl':'d  by  thf>  United  Stat-es  S*mate  April  of  this  year.  1937. 
It  Is  now  announred  Ir.  October  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  what  goes  on  In  A^^ia  and  lead  the  way  toward  discussions  lead- 
ing to  possible  intervention  Thus  one  may  wonder  how  April's 
attitiide  be  m.ade  to  apnear  con  -.st^-nt  with  October's  attitude? 
The  key  to  the  HulI-Rocse%elt  foreign  policy,  as  repeatedly  pointed 
out  by  them,  is  that  the  one  cure  for  war  is  to  eliminate  trade 
barriers  This  has  been  pushed  by  the  Hull  policy  of  no-discrlml- 
nation-against-any-nation  reciprocal  trade  treaties.  Tomorrow  the 
White  House  and  the  dflegation  to  Brussels  confer  on  final  in- 
struction.'; One  wonders  what  ron.'^ldemtlon  If  any.  will  bo  given 
t-o  the  fact.  aim.  ist  entirely  unknown  to  the  public  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  signed  a  trade  treaty  In 
1911,  which  Is  still  in  force  and  which  says  in  article  5  of  the 
treaty   the    following: 

"Nor  shall  any  prohibition  bo  Imposed  by  either  country  on 
Impjortation  or  exportation  of  any  article  from  or  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other,  whlrh  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  like 
article  imported   from   or  exported   to  any   other  country," 

Now,  quarantine  of  Japan  hfv=;  been  mentioned  by  the  Govwn- 
ment  of  the  United  StAte.«5  That  can  be  done  by  official  sanc- 
tions or  offlrlai  boycott,:;  It'll  be.  therefore.  mo«;t  Interesting  to 
see  what  the  Brussels  Conference  will  do  If  Ranctton.=  are  pro- 
po.«;ed  and  the  Unit.ed  States  leads  the  way.  or  Joins  in  such 
mf^a.sure.'J,  then  the  Unlt*»d  States  will  become  a  breaker  of  this 
trade  treaty  and  according  to  Mr  Hull  In  his  letter  to  Senator 
Wai-stt.  no  nation  .should  have  any  tolerance  for  a  breaker  of 
treatie.s  There  is  a  clatise  in  the  treaty  which  pro\ides  that 
either  Nation  mu.=t  givp  the  othf^r  6  months'  notice  before  abro- 
gating it  Thus,  to  propose  a  quarantine  Is  proposing  action  which 
would  m,^kp  them  trea»-y  break'T*:  them-vlves.  In  the  Fthlopian 
War  the  United  States  had  a  trade  treatv  with  Italy,  at  the  very 
time  the  Italians  were  gohblmtr  up  the  luckless  Ethiopians 
Since  that  war  ended  that  treaty  has  been  abro<^ated  by  mutual 
consent  of  both  parties  hut  at  the  time  the  trad"  restrictions 
were  laid  down  by  the  State  Department  which  was  at  the  height 
of  the  Italian  campaign,  the  treaty  wns  In  force.  The  re'nrlct:ons 
them.selves  were  in  open  violation  of  that  treaty  then  In  forre. 
Therefore,  we  wr-ro  brrakin^  treaties  OTir«=elves  in  1935  and  1936, 
although  Senator  W.».i.sh  l^ams  from  the  State  Department  In 
1937  that  nribody  should  liave  any  tolerance  for  treaty  breakers. 
These  incidents  all  occurred  In  the  la.st  10  years — bombardments 
and  treaty  breakings.  It  would  .seem  they  form  an  effective  and 
devastating  comment  not  only  as  to  the  vulnerabllitv  of  otirselves 
when  it  comes  to  moralizing  ♦o  others  on  the  sanctltv  of  treaties 
but  also  upon  the  que^-tlon  as  to  Just  how  forward  the  fiber 
of  international  morals  has  progressed  Indeed,  It  is  true  one  does 
not  have  to  go  back  75  years  for  examples.  One  need  only  go 
back  to   1936. 


Nazi  Meeting:  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  1   {legislative  day  of  Tuesday, 
November  16  > ,  1937 


ARTICLE  FROM   NEW   YORK   EVENING   POST 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
of  Tuesday,  November  23.  1937.  appeared  a  ninst  startling  and 
serious  article  recounting   the  use  of   the  Nalional  Guard 
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armory  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  uniformed  Fascists  and 
Ni.ri  organ. 7,at;on,",  and  the  active  participation  in  this  foray 
of  members  m  uniform  of  the  mlhiary  forces  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  nie  this  is  a  very  serious  allegation.  I 
ask  tliat  tlie  article  m.ay  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  ani  at  an  appropriate  time  I  shall  undertake  to  have 
steps  taken  to  investicate  the  matter. 

There  b(ing  no  cbjection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  ;he  Record,  as  follows: 

,¥\':n  the  New  York  EX-ening  Post,  Tuerday.  November  23.  1937] 
New  York  Guardsmen  Joi.n   in  Fascist  Meeting — Thirty  in  Uni- 

>'>RM  Mrrr  Nf/i  Grot-ps  on  Navm,  Ve.ssel- -Rt-ssian    Italian    and 

t'KJ;A.N!AN      OrCANI.-.«iTIONS      fORMED      INTO      LOCAL      .\.\IS      EY      HiTLER 

Follower:. 

( ''Priniar;iy  we  are  not  citizens  of  slates  ijut  racial  comrades,"- - 
Josef  Hucii«  rfauth.  leading  Nazi  philosopher. 

("In  adm  ration  and  deep  laitli,  our  r:ic:al  comrades  in  foreign 
Etatcs  look  jp  to  the  Rfich  and  it.s  fuehrer." — People's  League  lor 
Germanl.>;m  Abroad 

(How  the  Nazi  mcv.  mrnt  \n  America,  while  rot  demonstrably 
seeking  to  cverthrow  the  .■\mcncan  Government,  lives  like  a  stale 
within  the  =itate.  always  upmg  Hitler'.s  Reich,  will  be  shown  in  a 
series  oi   wh:ch  this  i,s  the  llrst  article  ) 

As  Adolph  Hitler,  der  Put  hrcr.  ha-s  his  international  Fa.'y-i.st  axis 
in  world  politics,  so  do  the  Nazis  of  New  York  have  thc*r  own  local 
axis,  an  a.sscmblage  of  every  po^.-^ibl',-  variety  of  homesick  Fascist 
Import  from  abroad. 

All  these  :;ravUate  abcut  the  leadership  of  the  Germ.;in-Amer:can 
Volksbund  and  the  An:cr:can  Nazi  fuehrer.  Fritz  Kuhn. 

In  any  Nazi  parade,  re-.iew,  rally,  and  celebration  th.ere  arc 
Inevitably  relegatlnns  from  such  brother  orpanizatif.'ns  as  the  A\\- 
Ru-.'-ian  Na'.ioiial  Front,  the  Ukrainu'.n  Hetmanci.  and  the  Italian 
Circolo  Mario  Mtrgantlni  and  Lictors  Association. 

The  Ru'-j-lans  are  favorites  among  these  little  brothers  of  the 
Nazis,  who  have  again  and  again  made  clear  their  yearnings  for  a 
chunk  of  tne  gieal  area  over  which   flies  the   hammer   and  sickle. 

Only  a  few  month.=;  ago  Fuehrer  Hitler,  dreaming  out  loud,  mur- 
mured. "If  1  had  the  Ukraine     •••.•• 

FA.--CLST:^     HOLD    UALL    ON    V.    S.    S.     "ILLINOIS" 

So.  emulttiMR  th"  example  of  the  all  hifzhest,  New  York's  Nazis 
take  the  Russian  P^i.scists  closely  to  thnr  basom  But  there  is 
evidence  al.-o  that  another  group  in  New  York  l;krs  this  Fascist 
axis  and  con.sorts  with  it  subst;intial  numbers  of  the  National 
Guard,  a  .sertion  rif  the  United   States  military  forces. 

On  the  ni^ht  of  Saturday.  November  13,  Ro.ssiya,  a  White  Russian 
newspaper  associated  with  the  All-Russian  National  Frunt.  cave  a 
ball  aboard  the  U  S  S  Ilhnms,  which  is  tied  up  on  Riverside  Drive 
and  serves  as  the  armory  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  New  York 
Naval  Milit:a,  It  is  ctistomarily  rented  out  at  $225  a  night  to  any- 
body who  ctn  put  up  that  sum  of  money 

Tickets  were  stiid  widely  in  Yorkville  In  fact,  a  general  invita- 
tion was  !?•=  icd  to  the  members  of  the  Germ.an-Amencan  Volksbund 
thrnuch  tie  local  Nazi  weekly,  Der  E>eut.schcr  Weckruf  und 
Beobachter 

Guests  Ir,  all  types  of  Fascist  vinlforms  filled  the  big  drill  hall 
aboard  the  Illinois.  A  crisp  military  air  pervaded  the  cccasion. 
Two  heavy-caliber  euns  were  fixed  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  covering 
Its  entire  w  dth  Rifles  and  bayonets  lined  the  passageway  leading 
to  the  hall. 

AMONG    THOSE   PRESENT,    30    NZW    YORK    GtT.^EDSMZN 

At  specially  reserved  tables  appeared  .several  of  the  hiphest  bund 
(Officials  111  lull  uniform.  Russian  Fascists  stalked  about  m  high 
boots  and  C'cs'-ack  coats. 

Also  present  were  fully  30  men  and  ofHoers  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Army  of  t!v  United  States.  Insignia  on  their  tunics  showed  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  Coast  Artillery 
of  the  New  York  National  Guard, 

There  was  a  lengthy  program  of  Russian  imperial  and  Fa.^cist 
fongs.  On  one  occa-sion  a  member  of  the  uniformed  National 
Guard  deleiiatlon  stepped  furward  to  lake  h.is  place  in  one  of  the 
choral  numbers. 

As  the  evening  got  well  under  way  there  al.so  arrived  as  honored 
guests  two  men  In  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Navy,  From 
the  amount  of  b.'-aid  on  their  uniforms  they  were  iv:denlly  high- 
ranking  officers. 

Tlius.  wearing  the  uniforms  of  thn  American  armed  forces.  .Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  naval  officers  participated  with  Na.:i  representa- 
tives in  cehbrating  a  Fa.- cist  occasion. 

There  wa.s  no  doubt  a.?  to  the  Fascist  nature  of  the  occasion  which 
resembled  in  a  local  way  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  Herr  Hitler's 
axis.  The  speeches  were  devoted  to  attacks  on  communism,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  loyalist  cause  in  Spain,  and  the  need  of  saving 
the  world  from  bolshevism. 

On  s;\:e  at  heavy-laden  bookstalls  was  a  great  viirlety  of  litera- 
ture, all  Fa.H-ist,  it  included  Ru.ssian  Fascist  papers  from  all  parts 
cf  the  world,  most  of  them  bearing  a  swastika  on  the  front  page. 
Tliere  was  also  a  song  book  of  the  Russian  Fascists  from  Man- 
chukuo.  agiiin  with  a  swastika. 

GOEBBELS,     MUSSOLINI     BOOKS     ON     SALE 

But  al.so  on  sale  were  such  Fascist  classics  as  Bolshevism  In 
Tlieory  and  Practice,  by  Dr  Joseph  Goebbels.  German  Minister  of 
Propaganda,  which  was  a  reprint  of  a  speech  at  the  Eighth  National 


Socialist  Party  Congress:  of  Benito  Mussolini's  book.  The  Doctrine 
of  Fascism;  copies  of  Action,  the  British  Fascist  newspaper,  and  a 
violently  anti-Semitic  pamphlet.  Downfall  of  Russia,  published  by 
the  Right  Cause  Publishing  Co.  of  Chicago. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Two  Hundred  and  Forty- 
fourth  Coast  Artillery,  a  well-known  New  York  outfit  with  its 
armory  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  had  become  pub- 
licly involved  with  Fascists. 

Last  February,  Battery  D  of  this  regiment  was  found  to  have 
placed  an  advertisement  in  the  local  Nazi  weekly,-  the  Deutscher 
Weckruf  und  Beobachter,  asking  Germans  to  enJist  and  offering 
to  take  them  with  first  citizenship  papers. 

Tlie  advertisement,  when  called  to  the  attention  of  Adjt.  Gen. 
Walter  G  Robinson,  commander  of  the  New  York  Guard,  brought 
down  his  wrath  on  officers  of  this  battery.  He  termed  the  adver- 
ti.sement  as  "unfortunate,  untoward,  and  by  no  means  in  good 
uiste,  '  He  issued  an  order  lorbidding  any  repetition  of  this 
method  of  recruiting. 

■WEST   POINT    ^.^DETS    AT    BALL,    TOO 

As  to  the  two  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  who  were  also 
present  In  uniform  — 

According  to  Henry  Rab'J.sch.  assistant  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Illinois,  the  officers  had  no  connection  with  this 
training  ship,  but  came  as  guests  Riibusch,  Incidentally,  also 
Identified  among  the  guests  a  number  of  'West  Point  cadets,  but 
said  they  came  in  civilian  clothes. 

Although  members  of  the  American  armed  forces  traditionally 
may  wear  their  uniforms  on  social  occasions  with  a  military 
flavor,  the  appearan-'e  of  the  National  Guardsmen  and  the  naval 
officers  at  a  Fa.sci=t  celebration  is  apparently  a  flagrant  violation  of 
practice. 

A  reserve  Army  officer  Informed  the  Post  that  it  is  considered 
highly  improper  to  wear  such  uniforms  at  political  assemblages, 
particularly  those  involving  foreign  powers.  A  further  aspect  Is 
that  at  this  particular  assemblage  attacks  were  made  on  two 
powers  friendly  to  the  United  States — Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  presence  of  the  naval  officers,  moreover,  is  a  direct  breach 
of  the  practice  of  the  Navy  Department,  Aj?sistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Charles  A,  Edison,  commenting  recently  on  the  claim  of 
a  member  of  the  Stahlhelm.  German  veterans  organization,  to 
have  been  Invited  by  him  to  ceremonies  at  Fort  Hamilton,  not 
only  denied  knowledge  of  the  incident  but  laid  down  this  precept: 

"It  is  the  Navy  s  policy  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  foreign 
nationalistic  groups," 

While  Nazi  penetration  of  the  National  Guard  has  often  before 
been  charged,  a  new  aspect  of  the  situation  is  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Russian  Fa.scists  have  been  enlisting  m  this  armed  force. 

"These  Rus-sians,"  Rabusch  com.mented,  "have  a  lot  of  their  men 
and  boys  in  the  National  Gur.rd,  especially  in  the  old  Sixty-ninth 
(now  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth)  and  the  Seventy-first 
Regiments" 

The  Post  was  further  informed  by  Dmitri  Sulym.a  a  n^.ember  of 
the  Ukrainian  Hetmanci,  that  "most  of  the  m.embers  of  the 
Hetmanci  of  New  York"  were  members  of  the  National  Guard. 
There  are  five  Hetmanci  in  Battery  CT  of  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Twelfth  Coast  Artillery,  he  said,  and  six  in  Battery  B  He  him- 
self is  a  member  of  Battery  CT, 

.*i  prominent  \\'hite  Ru.sslan.  moreover,  is  a  Reserve  officer  Ho 
Is  Capt,  J,  Rodyenko,  once  attached  to  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fourth  Coast  Artillery  Reniment.  the  same  outfit  fr-ni 
which  came  the  deleeaticn  at  the  Fa.scist  ball,  and  is  now  attachod 
to  the  Fortieth  Engineers, 

One  Hetmanci.  who  was  a  corporal  m  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Twelf'h  Coast  A.ni'.lery,  Eutrene  von  Draglnda.  left  New  York  8 
months  ago,  acrnrriing  to  Sulvnia.  to  become  an  inspector  in  the 
Ford  service  department,  the  private  police  force  which  the  Auto- 
mobile Workers  Union  has  charged  is  used  by  Henry  Ford  for 
industrial  espicnage  and  other  antiunion  activities. 


National  Wheat  Procrram 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  McGILL 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Wedncsdau.  December  1    dcaislativc  day  of   Tuesday. 
Novnnbcr  16  K  1937 


WTCHITA   EAGLE   EDITORIAL   ON   SPEECH   CF    SECRETARY 

WALLACE 


I 


P 


^ 


Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  on  the  23d  of  November. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  delivered  a  radio  addres.5 
at  Wichita,  Kans..  ov<3r  a  Nation--Aude  hookup,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  national  wheat  program.  On  the  following  day, 
November  24,   an   editorial   was  published   in   the   Wichita 
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Daily  Eagle,  of  Wichita, 
dock  is  the  editor  in  chtef 
Member   of   Congress   frpm 
later  a  member  of  the 
unanimous   consent    to 
Appendix. 

There  being  no  object^ 
printed  in  the  Appendix, 
[From  the  Wichita  ( 


Kans..  of  which  Hon.  Victor  Mur- 

Mr.  Murdock  was  formerly  a 

Kansas   for  several  terms   and 

federal  Trade  Commission.     I  ask 

lave    the    editorial    printed    in   the 


n.  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
is  follows: 


wit 


icy 


result  ?<i 


sound 


Wliat«ver   may   be   said 
plans  for  the  wheat  fanner 
voice   for   and   bending   his 
absolutely  essential  If  this 
where  the  Secretary  spoke 
should   understand   that 
eraily  to  make  a  profit  therr 
any  other  city. 

By  and  large  public  poi 
favored  the  upbuilding  of  c 
the  farms.    That  has 
the   country   is   returning 
deserted — that  given  a 
things  will  follow. 

In  taking  a  position 
course  and  those   who   w 
America  would  be  thrown 
retary  Wallace  proposes  six 
In  the  field  between  the  two 
work.    Perhaps  none  of 
their  proposers.     But   there 
exert  effort  for  the  aid  of 
will  do  more  for  agriculturt 

The  Secretary's  forceful. 
Nation-wide  audience,  adds 
which  must  be  solved  for 


(Kahs.)  Daily  Eagle,  November  24.  1937] 
W/LLACES  Speech 

(jritlcally  of  Secretary-  Wallace's  specific 
the  fact  remains  that  he  is  raising  his 
efforts  toward  an  adjustment  that  is 
lAnd  Is  to  prosper.  Everybody  in  Wichita. 
yesterday,  and  in  the  region  around  :t, 
hout  policies  permitting  farrr.ers  gen- 
can  be  no  prosperity  for  Wichita  or  for 


and  the  trend  of  Industrialism  hav-- 

ties  in  America  and  the  deterioration  of 

in  so  many  punishing  problems  that 

to    a   realization   it    never    should    have 

agricultural  structu-re  most  other  good 


agaiist 


those  who  would  let  Nature  take  its 

otld   clamp   on   such   rigid   controls   that 

tack  entirely  upon  its  own  markets.  Sec- 

inajor  policies  for  wheat  tha*-  will  operate 

extremes.    Probably  all  of  them  wiU  not 

1  will  perform  up  to  the  expectations  of 

Is  a  broad  field   of  effort  In  which  to 

agriculture,  and  laborers  In  that  field 

than  those  who  propose  to  do  nothing 

4ghting  speech  in  Wichita,  addressed  to  a 

to  the  stim  of  thought  upon  a  problem 

good  of  America. 


tte 


Unem  [)loyment  Relief 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


IN  THE  SENATE 


Wednesday,  Decevih$T 
No 


LETTERS    FROM    CHIEF 

AND  GOVERNOR! 


Ai  )pendix 


Mr.  POPE.     Mr.  Presi 

have   printed   in   the 

chief  justice  of  the  supreme 

another  from  the 

reference  to  a  very  impbrtant 

be  brought  to  the  attention 

There  being  no  objec 
printed  in  the  Recors,  ak 


Tin 


Hon.  James  P    Pope, 

United  Stmtes  Senate. 

Dear   Friend  :    The 
should  be.  deeply  and   acti 
for  the  employabie  unenafl 
reforestation   ciSers   an 
to  give  employment  to  a 
Improve  its  own  property 

I  am  Informed  by  the 
national   forests  occupy   a 
the   State  owns   approx 
information   as   to   the 
private  ownership   In   Idahjo 
from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000 

As   you   know,  during 
land   In   Idaho   has   been 
large  areas  have   been 
stroyed.     Ail  of  this 
for  reforestation,   and  to 
taking,   much   of   which 
labor.     I  know  of  nothii^ 
employn^ent  of  the  uaeaajtloyed 


or 


jKmes  p.  pope 

OF  IDAHO 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1    Uegislative  day  of  Tuesday. 
zlipTriber  16),  1937 


I 


JUSTICE    OF    THE    SUPREME    COURT 
OF   THE   STATE  OF    IDAHO 


dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

two   letters,    one   from   the 

court  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and 

:   of   the   State   of  Idaho,   with 

matter  which  I  think  should 

of  the  Senate. 

ion,  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 

folk>ws: 


Stati  of  Idaho  Supreme  Court, 

Boise,  November  20,   1937. 


ext  'nt 


tie 


Washington.  D.  C. 

Government   of   the   United   States   is.    as    it 

vely  interested   In  finding   employment 

loyed  of  our  country.      It   seem^   to   me 

exojllent  opportunity   for   the   Government 

gfeat  many  people  and  at  the  same  time 

slate  land  department  that  in  this  State 

jproximately   20.500,000   acres    and   that 

im4tely   1,000.000   acres.     While   I   have   no 

at  timbered  and   cut-over  lands   in 

we  may  very  roughly  state  it  to  be 

acres. 

last   30   years   a   good   deal   of  forest 

dut   over   and  Ixmibered   off   and   several 

bu  -ned  over   and   the   timber  thereon   de- 

btirr  ed-over   and  cut-over   land   is  suitable 

eforest   It   would   be   a   gigantic   vmder- 

^OTild    have    to    be    performed    by   hand 

which  offen  a  better  opportunity  for 


This  letter  is^  written  In  tl  »»  hope  you  will  give  thl»  matter 
thought  ar.ci,  if  ynu  bfUevt>  :t  to  h^^  worth  while,  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  admini.'^tratioT:  and  try  to  bring  about  coopera- 
tion between  thr  Unit«>d  Statrs  and  Idaho,  to  the  end  that  the 
fon-sts  of  our  Slate  be  perpetuated. 

If  this  can  be  done  it  v.ii;  go  a  long  way  toward  the  solution 
of  our  irrigatiun  and  erosion  problem.-,  will  stop  the  filling  of  out 
reservoirs  with  silt,  and  will  provid*'  building  materials  for  those 
who  come  aitrr  us.  I  i^-ive  read  and  heard  that  in  Norway, 
Sweden.  Germany,  and  probably  some  other  countries  of  Europe 
plans  for  rcf':!restation  have  been  carefully  made  and  carried  out 
BUccPAsfulIy  Probably  an  liiv^stipation  rjf  this  matter  and  a  study 
of  the  pnb-em  as  it  has  been  met  and  salved  in  those  countries 
would  be  ui  hfip  to  us. 

Of  course  there  use  many  States  which  do  not  embrace  Gov- 
ernment lands,  and  in  such  Stat«.s  .'^omc  other  plan  will  hav»» 
to  be  fund  to  take  cure  of  the  unempl  ved.  but  m  Idaho  i.nd 
other  St.itcs  where  the  Governmicnt  owns  forest  lands  it  s^oms 
to  me  employment  may  be  offered  tn  the  unem.ployrd  without 
makir.t;    United    States   citizens   feel    litcc    r'H'iplents   of    charity 

I  am  writine  a  lettr^r  sini.Iar  to  th:s  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative frcni  Idaho. 
Yuur  friend, 

Wm    M    Morgaw. 


State  of  Idaho. 

OmCE    OK    THE    Go\ERNOR, 

Buise.  \uvcmbcr  23.  1937. 
Plon    Jamrs  P    Popk, 

I'viy^d  F;:atrs  Senator  from  Idaho.  Wn>^h'.ncrton.  D   C 

My  De-aji  Senator:  The  Oovemment  of  the  Uiiited  States  i.s.  as  It 
should  be.  deeply  and  actively  Interested  in  tindinf;  employment 
for  the  employable  unempl)yed  of  our  country.  It  seems  "to  me 
reforestation  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  Government  to 
give  employment  to  a  great  many  fx^oplc.  and  at  tlie  same  tmie 
Improve  Its  own  property 

I  am  informed  by  the  State  land  department   that  in  this  Stat<' 
national    forests   occupy    approximately    20.500.000    acres    and    that 
jthe  State  owns  approximately  1  ono  POO  acres      While  I  have  no  In- 
'fonnation  as  to  the  extent  of  tnnbenn.;  and  rut-o-. (r  lands  m  pri- 
vate ownership  :n  Idarin    wr^  ni;i\    verv  roughly  state  it  to  be  from 
3,000.000  to  5,DO0,0(X)  .i  res 

A.S  you  know  during  the  la^jt  30  years  a  qood  deal  of  forest  land 
in  Idaho  has  been  cut  nv  r  and  lumbereti  off.  and  several  larpe 
areas  have  been  btirned  ov> :  and  the  timber  thereon  destroyed. 
All  of  this  burned -over  and  rut-over  land  is  suitable  for  reforesta- 
tion, and  tj  reforest  it  wn\iid  Ije  a  glgaxitie  undertakunp.  much  of 
whici.  wc'.ild  have  to  be  perl,  rmed  by  hand  labor  I  know  of  noth- 
ing whK  h  offt  rs  a  better  'ipportunity  for  employment  of  the 
unempJiiVf^d 

Thus  letter  is  WTltt'^n  ;n  tle^  hope  you  will  give  this  matter 
thouKht  ajid.  if  you  believe  it  to  be  worth  while,  bring  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  admini.stration  and  try  to  brmR  about  coopera- 
tion betw.-e:;  tlv  Unite'l  Statt-s  and  Idaho  to  the  end  that  the 
forests  of  our  Sta:e  be  perpetuated 

If  this  can  be  done  it  will  ^'o  a  long  way  toward  the  solution 
of  our  irripation  and  erosion  problems,  will  stop  the  filling  of  our 
r^-.^rvnirs  v:*h  =il^  and  wil!  pn.vide  bui'.dint;  materials  for  those 
who  come  aftt^r  us  I  have  read  and  heard  that  in  Norway,  Sweden. 
Germany,  and  probably  some  (.ther  rountrie.s  of  Europe  plans  for 
reforestation  have  been  carefully  made  and  carried  out  successfully. 
Probably  an  investigation  of  thit  matter  and  a  study  of  tlic  prob- 
lem, a-~  It  ha,-  been  met  and  solved  in  those  countries,  would  be  of 
help  t.j  ti5 


Of  eours^,  there  are  m? 


St«a*ps  wh'rh  do  not  embrace  Govern- 


m.ent  lands,  and  in  such  Stat.es  ^ime  other  plan  will  have  to  be 
found    to   take   care    of    the    unemployed,    but    in    Idaho   and    other 

States  where  fhr-  C,  verniTv  :;•  "•.ku<  f  rest  lands  It  seems  to  mc 
employment  n^ay  be  offered  in  the  unemployed  without  making 
Uni'ed  States  r;ri7,ens  fe"l  lik-'  rpcipu  nis  of  charltv. 

I  am  wrltine  a  letter  simhar  to  this  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative fr-.n;   Idaho. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bar/illa  W    Clark.  Governor. 


Peace  Record  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OK  l^■I)I.^.^•A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol"   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  30.  1937 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  has  seen  fit  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  nonpartisan  character  of  my  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  (H.  J.  Res.  No.  199)   which 
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reeks   to   give   *h°   r^f^p'o    of   Anifrica    the   right   to   a   ref- 
erendum \ote  en  c.^  ^^.l:d{.cn>  of  war.  txctpt  in  the  case  of 


attack   or   invasion.      Survlv   all   will 


a'li'f 


lat    Mr.   Fish 


is  right.  The  purpose  of  the  prop-i,^ed  CMp.>'itutional  amend- 
ment is  to  keep  our  boys  out  cf  the  ^hair.tli  s  of  foreign  wars 
and  that  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a  partisan  issue. 
The  sacrifice  that  breaks  up  liappy  limie^.  i-ars  heart- 
strings asunder,  and  bov.-s  Tiations  m  grui  v«,-.ll  lu'ver  yield 
to  measurement  by  ar.y  paiti.san  5-tandard. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  .■satisfaction  to  rn-^  that  .'^upport  of 
my  propcsal  comiCs  in  about  equal  measure  from,  both  sides 
cf  this  Chamber,  which  stamps  it  as  a  national  issue,  un- 
diluted by  partisan.'!-.hip.  an  issue  that  appeals  to  patriotism 
and  rises  p.way  above  the  grovelmgs  of  par'y  spnit.  I  could 
name  a  long  list  of  fine  and  abl<^  .supix-rtcrs  v:\  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  Chamber,  and  I  might  match  it  with  an 
equally  long  list  of  fir^e  and  abL'  supporters  across  the  cen- 
ter aisle,  all  of  which  again  dv^monst rates  that  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  our  rights  m  the  family  of  nations  and 
devising  means  to  keep  out  of  for.';gn  wars,  politics  stops  at 
the  water's  edcre. 

Rut  it  is  of  Mr.  Fish  hnn^^elf  and  his  activities  in  b-lialf 
cf  peace  over  a  long  p'-riod  of  years  that  I  wi.'^.h  e.-peciaily 
to  speak  on  rhis  cc'asion.  According  to  mv  wav  of  th-.nkmg 
he  has  been  so  uniformly  and  iindev:at:ng]y  right  on  foreign 
que.^tion.^-  that  I  w.'Uld  like  to  call  attention  to  ]x.6  record. 

}i.>  rai.k.m:  pn.-,ri;on  on  the  Committer.'  on  Foreign  Affairs 
lencb  esp'  ciiil  ^mmficance  to  his  \-:ews  and  activities  in  the 
foreign  fuld.  If  h;s  party  .should  regain  control  of  the 
House,  he  would  b<  c  ime  chaiunan  of  that  great  committee, 
succeeding  the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Rec^'ntiy  :he  gentleman  from  N-av  York,  m  an  addrcs.-;  :n 
this  Cli.imber.  gave  me  credit  for  ihe  favorable  position 
which  the  proposal  for  a  referendum  on  foreign  wars  now 
occupies  before  the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  I  f'.ar  that 
he  was  overly  generous  to  me  and  not  generous  enough  to 
him.self.  It  !s  true  that  I  liave  worked  \ery  hai'd  for  years 
in  promoting  that  propcsai,  to  the  extent  that  it  lon.g  .^mce 
becam.e  a  burden  equal  at  least  to  one-third  of  the  work 
of  my  (ifllcc;  buf  the  gmtleman  from  New  York  him.self  is 
a  pioneer  m  seeking  to  secure  for  the  masses  of  the  people 
cf  the  United  States  the  right  to  exprc.-s  themselves  by  a 
referendum  vote  on  proposals  to  enter  foreign  wars. 

A  World  War  sold.er  with  a  record  of  distinction,  he  knows 
what  war  means  and  he  has  exerted  the  powers  of  an  able 
and  alert  mmd  to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  tntangle- 
ni»  nts. 

As  far  back  as  the  early  days  cf  January  1929.  he  intro- 
d  iced  m  the  Hou.-e  a  res^jlution  giving  to  the  American 
people  the  right  to  vote  on  declarations  of  war.  except  only 
wars  of  defense,  and  on  January  10  of  that  year  he  made  a 
stirnnt:  speech  in  this  Chamber  in  which  he  said: 

Tlier'-'  are  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  who  believe 
that  the  renunciation  of  war.  except  for  pelf-dcfen«e.  i.s  the  most 
forward  step  taken  to  do  away  with,  or  at  lea^-t  limit,  war.:;,  since 
the  begining  of  all  history-,  •  •  •  The  re.solution  that  I  have 
proposed  give?  the  power  to  the  pp.  pie  cf  ilie  ccurtry  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  shall  go  to  war  excejJt  m  ,';plf-defen.'^e.  •  »  • 
I  propo.se  this  amendment  not  as  a  miHeinum.  not  as  a  panacea 
to  forever  do  away  with  wars,  but  as  a  fundamentally  sound  pro- 
posal that  the  pvople  be  given  the  right  to  ratify  a  declaration  of 
war  mitdc  by  the  Congre*.-.  except  In  ca.se  of  inv!i.Mon  or  threat  of 
invasion. 

It  seems  to  mc  that  tlie  time  i.s  npc  for  careful  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  such  a  proposal  •  •  •,  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  elected  upon  the  basis  of  war  or  peace  It 
is  elected  on  partisan  issvies  It  i.s  elected  on  issues  of  the  tariff, 
on  financial  issues,  on  peacetime  issues,  and  may  not  be  reprcsenta- 
ti\e  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  on  the  question  of 
war  or  peace.  When  you  come  to  consider  this  resolution  I  iicpe 
that  you  will  not  consider  it  as  something  radical  or  urging  peace 
at  any  price.  We  surrender  no  rights  by  this  resolution.  We  sim.ply 
permit  the  American  people  to  be  heard  on  the  question  of  war 
or  peace  in  case  of  a  war  of  aggression.  •  •  •  Why  not  have 
faith  in  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  give  tliem  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  greatest  of  all  i.s.sues  involving  their  life, 
hberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness?  Let  u=  bring  the  qtiestion  of 
war  and  peace  out  into  the  open  for  the  inspection  and  determina- 
tion of  a  great  self -govern. ng  people. 


The  arguments  so  fervently  urged  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  9  years  ago  are  just  as  applicable  today  to  the 
proposal  for  a  referendum  on  war.  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  sponsor. 

There  is  one  other  measure  Introduced  by  Mr.  Fish,  bear- 
ing upon  cur  foreign  relations,  to  which  I  would  like  to 
advert  at  this  time  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  outstand- 
ing merit.  That  is  his  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  300,  to  proiiibit  the  peace-time  shipment  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  unplements  of  war  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  Chris- 
tian nation  can  tolerate  the  un-Chnstian  practices  of  the 
munitions  trat!ickers.  whose  sordid  operations  were  revealed 
in  all  their  naked  ludeousness  by  the  Nye  committee.  Tlie 
printed  1;^  iri::^.s  i:,<  :  ::e  that  committee  comprise  one  of  the 
most  shair.tiui  s;^:  :es  ever  written  into  legislative  annals, 
showing  how  •merehant.s  cf  death"  have  thumbed  their 
noses  at  sacred  treaties  and  embargoes  and  have  sent  their 
agents  all  around  the  world  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
fomenting  strife  m  order  to  reap  dirty  dollars  from  the  sale 
of  imiplements  of  df strn'.^tion. 

The  Fish  resolution  would  put  an  end  to  this  unconscion- 
able traffic.  A  discharge  petition  is  en  file  at  the  Speaker's 
desk  to  bring  House  Jo,nt  Resolution  No.  300  before  the 
House  for  a  vote.  It  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  passed  im- 
mediately. Not  only  are  the  foreign  sales  practices  of  these 
concerns  iniquitous  in  the  extreme  and  violative  of  every 
principle  of  hum.anity.  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
American-made  mtmitions  arc  finding  their  way  to  potential 
enemies  and  may  be  u.Md  later  to  kill  American  soldiers  if 
unhappily  war  should  bieak  out  between  our  country  and 
these  nations  that  are  usme  America  as  a  supply  house  for 
munitions. 

On  all  matters  pertaining  to  international  relations  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Fish]  has  displayed  high 
initiati\i\  cla.-i'.y,  and  .-W'^p  of  vision,  and  his  district  ought 
to  be  pi  uci  ii  tlie  contribution  it  has  made  to  the  service 
cf  the  Nation. 


Our  National  Flag 


EXTENSION  UF  RE.MAKKS 

C'F 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

(tF   rKN'NSyi.V.A.M.\ 

T.\  THE  SEXATi:   OV  THK   IX I  TED  STATES 

Wcdiiesdai;.  Dccrjjibcr   1    '  lcQ:iIat;:-e  day  of   Tuesday, 
November  16) ,  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  LT,   CGL    A,   M,   EDV;aRDS 


Mr.  DA\TS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Append. X  cf  the  Record  an  address  dehvered  by  Lt.  Col. 
Arthur  M.  Edwards,  retired.  His  address  is  entitled  "Our 
National  Flag."  and  very  graphically  df  .^cnix^s  the  symbolism 
cf  the  red.  white,  and  blue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  orcLied  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  on  Juiir  14,  1777,  the  Continental 
Congress  resolved  that  the  fiag  of  the  13  united  States  should 
be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  and  that  the  union  be  13 
stars,  white  in  a  biue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation 
among  nation,-. 

Tins  ijfr.cial  nc*:cn  came  after  a  year's  deliberation,  for  In  May 
1776.  ^v  .(  ::  c,  d.  vibration  of  complete  independence  from  England 
vius  !:;e:;,_'-  jilanned.  Congress  had  appointed  a  national  fiag- 
desirnmg  committee  consisting  of  Robert  Morris,  the  self-sacrific- 
ing patriot  financier:  Gen.  George  Washington;  and  Col.  George 
Ross. 

These  men  met  at  the  Philadelphia  home  of  the  latter's  niece. 
i  Mrs.  Betsey  Ro.ss,  a  soldiers  widow.  She  was  an  expert  needle 
woman  with  artistic  ideas  that,  with  the  committees  guidance. 
helped  to  design   our   glorious   national   Star-Spangled   Banner. 

After  the  Battles  of  Lexmcton  and  Bunker  Hill,  where  a  whit« 
flag   was   used,   bearing   a   pme   tree    with    the    words,    ".'^n    appeal 
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to  heaven."  a  congressional 
lln   visited    General    Washi 
colonial  flag,  national  in 
separation  from  England. 
horizontal   stripes,    alterna 
This  made  the  top  and  lo 
quarter  of  the  flag  in  a 
combination  of  crosses  of 
Union  Jack. 

This   expressed   really 
preserving  final  allegiance 

St.  George's  crimson  cross 
liEhed  as  an  English  flag 
devoutly    admired    the 
about  whom  he  learned  w 

The   flag   of   Scotland 
white  representing  the  pxn 
were  blended  into  one  w 
land  were  united  under 
commended  themselves  to 
valor  and  virtue  to 

This  American  flag  (wi 
and  of  St.  Andrew  where  o 
first  hoisted  as  "The  Great 
Hill,  SomervUle,  Boston 

General  Washington,  the 
the  Union  flag  in  compl 
it  with  13  guns." 

As  the  Revolutionary 
bloody  fighting  with  its 
of  complete  national 

Then  came  in  May  1776 
our   national   flag   was   pla 
partially   from   the   Washi 
our  national  political  sit 

In    place    of    the    blende([ 
stars,   representing   the    13 
an   appropriate   circle  In 
field  which  has  a  length 
length    of    the    flag    w:th 
thirteenths  of   the   wid:h 
abcut  twice  its  width 
weather,   with   larger   flags 
for  the  President,  Secretary 

In  the  blue  union  there 
arranged  in  six  horizon'.a 
4  of  each  year  a  new  sta 
admitted  during  the  pre-, 
Siilute  to  the  Un'.on  given 
48  guns,  fired  at  intervals 

Tlie  blue  field  is  the  hen 
flat  for  menicrial  purposes 
right  or  on  the  observer's 
aldrv'  or  in  ba*tle,  the  r'.eh 
and  hence  the  point  of 
the  right  of  a  line  cf  trocr 
other  Sags.  See  that  it  la 
to  it. 

General  Washington  was 
flag  t::a:   in  a  few  weeks 
to  each  regiment.     This  wc: 
gress.     These  new  flags  we 
patient,  persistent,  peace-lo 
toiled  in  daylight  and  at  ti 
tij   make  flags  "that   stirred 
valiant    Continental    sold.er 
pendence. 

There    is   no   doubt   that 
raticnal  emblem  when  he 
rn&s  Eve  of   1776  to  win 
a  victory  at  Princeton. 
then  and  there  he  won  th 

"Breathes  there  a  man. 
has  said,  This  is  my  own. 

Our  flag  Is   the   emblem 
protecting  power,   and   ins 
saluted  when  carried  as 
or   as  standards   when 
lowered  from  the  top  of 
tary  people   In  uniform 
arms  give  the  prescribed 

Civilian  men  should 
attention  in  silence,  holdin 
with  the  right  hand  until 
flag  ceremony  completed, 
fled  to  protect  one's  health 

Ladies  in  saluting  do  not 
stand  at  attention  with  the 

Spare  the  dignity  of 
reverence. 

When  you  salute  our  flag 
the  Nation  that  has 
Institutions,  sacred, 
honor  our  flag  you  show 
not  need  to  salute  every 
see  draped  In  pubhc  and  ^ 
or  buildings,  or  small  flags 


com^mittee  headed  by  Benjamin  Frank- 

ugton    near   Boston.   Mass..    to    create    a 

tendency,   yet  not  showing  complete 

rhis  group  decided  upon  a  flag  with  13 

red    and    white,    7   red    and    6    white. 

stripes  red.     In  the  upper  left-hand 

ue  rectangular  field   there   was   a   neat 

5t.  George  and  of  St.  Andrew,  a  small 


Idea  of  home  rule   for  the  colonies. 
Great  Britain. 

of  courage  at  right  angles  was  estab- 
King  Edward  the  Flrgt.  since   he   so 
exploits    oi    this    patron    saint, 
on  a  cru.sade  to  the  Holy  Land. 
St.   Andrew's   diagonal   cross   of   pure 
est  Ch.ristian  virtues.     These  two  flags 
the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
James  the  First.     Thus,  these  colors 
'  he  American  flag  seekerg  as  symbols  of 

the  Thirteen  Original   Colonics 

h    the    blended    crosses    of    St.    George 

lir  white  starry  blue  union  now  iS)   was 

Union  Flag"  over  the  fort  at  Prospect 

on  January  1,  1776. 

in  command  there,  said:   "We  hoisted 

nt  to  the  united  coicmes  and  saluted 
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British    crosses.    13    white.    5-pointed 

independent    States,    were    arrar..;c?d    m 

center  of  the   dark-blue   rectangular 

fly  of  seventy-six  hundredths  of  the 

a    vertical    width    or    hoist    of    seven- 

the   flag.     The   length  of   the   flag   is 

re  a^e  small  flags  for  rough  or  windy 
[or   special   occasicns.   and    .special   flags 

of  War,  and  desig:iateJ  ofiacials 

are  now  48  stars  fur  our  48  States, 
I    and    eight    vertical    rows.      On    July 

has  been  added  for  each  new  S'a*c 
lous  year.  This  makes  the  can.n':)n 
low  on  July  4,  our  national  b.rthciay. 

10  seconds. 

poin'  of  th.?  flag  which,  when  placed 

should  always  be  en  the  flags  own 
eft   as  he   faces  same,   jtist  as  in  her- 

or  sword  arm  was  the  point  of  danger 
lor.  The  honor  place  ctf  a  flag  is  on 
:  or  at  the  top  cf  a  .ctaff  or  above  all 
always  paid  the  honors   thit   are  due 


3o  pleased  with  the  b^au'v  of  the  new 
told  General  Putnam  to  supply  one 
before  tlie  official  ad:ption  bv  Con- 
all   made  by  the  ea2er  hand.sof  the 

ing  Quakeress.  Mrs.  Betsey  Rofs,  who 
:nes  from  dusk  to  dawn  by  candli^-light 

thousands  of  ragged  and  hungrv  but 
to    struggle    for    our    national  "mde- 


General   Wa.'^hircton    carried    the    new 
:ro5sed  the  Delaware   River  on   Christ- 
Battle  of  Trenton,   followed  soon   by 
etent   historians  say   that   indirectly 
American  Revolution. 

soul  so  dead,  who  never  to  himself 
y  native  land?  " 

Df   our   country's   m.ajestlc   sovereientv, 
ing  ideals.     It  should   be   respectfully 
by  organizations  marching  on  foot. 
or   when    flags   are   raised   to    or 
flagstaff   in   special   ceremonies.     Mi  li- 
the  right   hand   salute,   or   under 
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er   in   pleasani   weather,   standing   at 

the  headdress  over  the  left  shoulder 

flag  has  passed  in  procession  or  any 

stormy  weather,  the  honor  is  modi- 

by  slightly  raismg  the  hat. 

i>uch  the  headdress,  but  should  silently 

light  hand  over  the  heart. 

prot^d  Old  Glory  and  treat  It  with   loving 


^ou  give  evidence  of  your  allegiance  to 

millions   besides  yourself   with   its 

and  free.     By  failing  or  refusing  to 

yourself  to  be  ignorant  or  disloyal.    You  do 

of  red,  white,  and  blue  bunting  you 

prl+ate,  or  flags  as  they  fly  fi-om  flag  poles 

cirried  promiscuously  by  Individuals. 


Be  e.vceedingly  careful,  however,  to  ."^alute  flags  carried  as  colors  or 
st.iindards  by  marching'  organization.';  representing  official  national 
allegiance  to  our  United  States  nf  America. 

Again  we  wish  to  empliasi/e  that  in  flag  etiquette,  as  in  heraldry, 
the  point  of  honor  is  rn  the  right  of  the  flag  as  occupied  by  the 
starry  blue  union.  Therefore  when  the  flag  is  displayed  flat  agam.^t 
a  surface  the  union  should  he  on  the  flag's  own  right  as  it  faces  an 
obsener.  or  on  the  observer  s  left  as  he  looks  toward  the  flag.  When 
displayed  on  a  staff  m  rtny  position  the  union  should  always  be  next 
to  aiid  at  th'^'  sUifT  top,  ex  ept  for  mourning  purposes,  when  u  is 
half  way  down  from  tlie  top 

Never  let  Old  Glory  touch  the  ETound,  the  floor,  or  trail  In  water. 
It  should  always  be  above  or  to  the  right  of  other  flags  in  point  of 
honor  When  stretched  on  a  wire  tu.-ross  a  stre^'t  the  union  should 
be  t:_ward  the  north  or  the  eatt.  act'ording  to  the  street  direction. 

In  any  indoor  a-^^sembly  the  natirna!  finer  l.s  en  the  speaker's  nijht 
when  on  a  rai.'-od  platform  When  m  the  body  of  the  hall  below  the 
platform  it  should  he  on  the  a.s.sembly  s  right  as,  it  faces  the  speaker. 
Tlie  flat:  .should  never  drape  a  desk  or  stand  Use  bunting  Tlie  fl.ig 
displayed  w:t;.  the  union  down  is  a  .slij:nal  of  distre.ss  The  latter 
should  be  pla;e<l  over  the  left  shoulder  of  a  ccflin,  carried  feet  hrsf, 
having  the  flaft  removed  before  burial. 

On  Memorial  Day.  May  30,  our  flag  Is  displayed  at  half  staff 
from  sunrise  to  noon  when  It  Is  raised  with  the  national  salute 
and  approprtate  ceremonies.  It  flies  from  thp  staff-top  from  nnon 
to  sunset. 

On  other  national  and  specially  observed  holidays  the  flag  .'=;houId 
be  displayed  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  It  should  be  displayed  every 
day  from  schoolhouses  and  from  public  buildings  a.s  it  is  our 
national  em.blem  always  to  be  respected   in   loyal   pride 

Our  national  flag  is  never  dipped  in  salute.  It  receives  the 
national  salute  of  21  guns.  It  should  never  be  commerciali/.ed  or 
carelessly  used  so  as  to  lower  its  dignity.  It  sho^xld  be  carefully 
stored  when  not  in  use  and  never  slighted  or  di.-ihrnored  Faderl 
or  torn  flat;s  made  valueless  by  sprvice  may  be  prlvatelv  hurn  d. 
Do  not  drape  the  flag  over  any  part  of  a  vehicle  raiiroad  tram, 
or  boat.  Use  bunting.  Small  flags  on  staffs  may  be  secured  to  ti.e 
chassis  or  radiator  cap  of  an  automobile. 

In  the  interest  of  international  friend.ship  we  should  alwavn 
show  respect  to  the  flags  of  friendly  foreign  nations  and  to  their 
national  anthems.  Our  own  anthem  The  Slar-Spangled  Banii'-r 
is  always  honored  in  a  manner  similar  to  our  flag. 

This  is  a  most  noble  appeal  to  love  and  honcr  cur  fla,f;,  hern 
as  It  was  from  the  loyal  brain  of  a  patriot  poet.  Francis  ^:n\}  Key, 
who.  powd"r-stalned  and  weary,  in  an  anxious  nicht-lnng  viml. 
vhile  temporarily  a  prisoner  on  an  enemy  ship-deck,  penned  hla 
stirring  lines  of  ardent  patriotism  r.nd  flag-love,  which  all  Ameri- 
cans should  learn,  ending  with  the  following  sentiment  which 
should  actuate  every  loyal  citizen. 

"Then  conquer  we  must  when  our  cause  It  is  just 
And  this  be  our  motto:     In  God  is  our  trust' 
And  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  sha'l  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ■ 

A  salute  to  cur  National  flag  should  not  only  express  gratitude 
for  Its  protecting  privileges  but  also  loyalty  to  our  beauti.'ul  svm- 
bol  of  proper  popu'ar  liberty  vmaer  law.  If  you  enjoy  blessin?:s 
under  our  flag  and  yet  refuse  to  honcr  it.  you  become  an  unde- 
sirable citizen  by  disloyalty  to  American  law.v  B^mc  thu.-  an  out- 
law you  should  have  no  place  In  these  United  States  of  America. 

A  respectful  salute  to  their  flag  by  the  citizens  of  any  country 
Is  only  a  reasonable  part  of  that  loyal  p-itr:otism  wh:fh"ha.s  Ij^en 
commanded  by  the  best  civilized  nations  of  all  hioiory  Th;s  is 
the  only  tru?  guide  to  the  most  eniightenrd  mental.  spir:tual.  and 
political  faith  and  practice. 

As  well  take  the  cross  of  Christ  from  th"  Christian  Chureh  as 
to  take  the  American  flag  from  the  schoolhouse.  It  i.?  the  .symbol, 
not  of  war  alone  or  of  our  Federa.1  sovereli^'nty.  but  ol  the  noblest 
ideal-  of  the  home;  the  church.  w:th  freedom  of  true  worsliip  and 
of  tree  and  Christian  education  Thf  great  ta.sk  of  the  educator 
Includes  not  only  academic  excellence"  but  als<i  those  effective 
loyalty  lessons  m  enlightened  patriolism  that  promotes  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  by  preservint;  the  liberties  and  siicred  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  who  will  reward   i*s  devotees  in   Icval   pnde. 

From  the  beginning,  our  American  flag,  the  most  beautifiU  pa- 
triotic trinity  of  symbolism  i:i  color,  the  most  radiant  banner  in 
the  world,  has  spoken  to  its  citizen.s  of  American  Ideais  of  equality 
of  opportunity  and  the  enjuyment  of  a  happy  life  with  liberty 
without  license,  as  proclaimed  by  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  proclaim?  urder  our  Federal  Cons'itution  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  equality  under  law.  an  "indestructible  union  of  in- 
destructible States,"  honest  Justice,  national  tranouiility,  intelli- 
gent and  .scientific  national  d.fense  and  the  gener.il  welfare  as 
ordained  by  the  American  peopl'-.  May  no  group,  iU'-atiably  am- 
bitious destroy  the  intrinsic  integrity  of  th.s  fundamon'cai  instru- 
ment of  government  framed  by  conscicr.tK  us  patriots  inspired  by 
the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  constitutional  principles  ever 
conceived  and  the  righlerus  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Our  flag  IS  the  most  valiant  and  virtuous  in  war  and  the  most 
beneficent  in  p»-ace.  as  it  bie.sses  the  people  with  the  lofty,  moral 
ideals  and  the  sacred  treasures  of  enlightened  freedom,  ft  is  the 
most  honest  banner  in  the  world  and  the  most  humane  in  a 
pinnacle  of  integrity  all  its  own.  It  is  the  eternal  living  majestic 
emblem  of  our  righteous  natu  nal  sovereignty. 

Our  flag  not  only  embodies  our  highest  'aspirations  but  it  Is 
also  symbolic  of  our  arhievements.  It  grows  more  lovely  each 
year  as  our  loyalty  g-cw,  stronger  to  our  enlightened  sovereignty. 
Let  us  drink  deeply  today  from   the  fountain  of  pure  patxiotlsm 
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to  prrtect  our  country  with  eternal  vigilance.  Let  us  fondly  re- 
new the  creed  and  vital  article  of  tlie  faiih  and  practice  of  Ei.aun^h 
Americ.-inisin  as  we  declare-  "I  believe  that  it  is  mv  duty  to  my 
country  U)  love  it.  to  support  its  Constitution,  to  obey  its  laws 
to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies." 

L<^t  us  mcni.Tize  in  heart  and  mind  the  following,  readv  to  re- 
peat It  as  occa.sion  requires.  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the'  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  It 
stands.     One  Nation,  indivisible,  with  Ubertv  and   Justice  for  all  " 

Of  our  flag  symbolism.  General  Washintrton  said:  "We  take  the 
stars  fn-im  heaven,  representing  a  new  national  constellation,  the 
red  from  our  mother  country,  sejiaratlng  it  by  white  stripes  show- 
ing that  we  have  .separated  from  her.  and  tlie  white  stripes  shall 
go  down  to  posterity  repres)»nting  libertv." 

To  this  we   may  add   as  an   inspiration   fr'  m  St.   Andrew's  cro.ss 
the  Christian   purity  of  purpose   in  thought,  word,   and   action   In 
exercising  our  enlightened  civil  liberties  in  public  and  private  life 
moral    cleanness   and   the   radiant    hope    for    a   happv    and   secure 
future. 

Under  laws  untarnished  by  license  It  means  rlghteou.?  and  help- 
ful liberty  and  worthy  freedom  which  helps  to  achieve  all  that  Is 
noblest  and  best  in  our  national  welfare.  It  permits  to  us  th© 
pursuit  of  the  abundant  life  providing  we  in  Christian  chanty 
safeguard  the  rights  of  our  fellowmen  with  Justice  and  moral  in- 
tegrity. W(  11  dor.s  tlie  poet  .-^ay.  "May  peace  and  order  and  beauty 
draw  round  our  pure  symbol  of  light  and  law.  " 

Tl^e  red  symboli2;es  bravery  to  do  and  to  dare.  In  martial  force 
wh^n  necessary,  In  every  righteous  cause  as  our  martjTtd  patriot 
fatliers  did.  whose  courage  rose  with  daneer.  Thev  shed  their 
blood  In  vicarious  sacrifice  that  this  Nation  might  tie  fwevcr  se- 
curely preserved.  May  this  symbol  Inspire  us  with  the  same 
da'.intle.^  spirit  that  actuated  our  forefathers  aa  they  legislated  our 
National  Declaration  of  Independen'^e,  July  4.  1776.  so  that  we 
may  never  falter  nor  fall  in  our  full  dirty  to  our  country. 

lliLs  cnm.scn  tide  also  means  the  moral  courage  and  strength 
to  combat  miglitily  all  social,  political,  and  economic  evils  In 
peace  or  war.  This  courage  to  suffer  even  unto  death  for  our  flag 
must  spring  from  love-  -constant,  strong,  and  true.  Well  spoken 
Ls   he  w  ho  says  : 

"Flag  of  the  free  hearts  hope  and  home 
By  angel  hands  to  valor  given." 

A-  this  symboll.sm  of  our  flag  Is  spiritual.  It  Is  enshrined  with 
much  of  the  .soul's  bright  Immortality  in  Its  courageous  hope. 
TTiU*^  freedom's  banner  grows  lovelier  with  the  vears  if  virtue  will 
ever  keep  a  shining  pace  with  valor.  Tl-.e  red  blends  with  the 
rectangular  blue  union,  which  stands  for  profound  and  endless 
loyalty  to  our  country-.  Blue  is  said  to  be  the  color  of  the  great 
mother  force  In  life,  the  px>wer  that  brings  forth  and  cherishes 
all  that  Is  lovable,  noble,  and  true.  In  this  union  are  the  white 
stars  of  national  faith  and  hope 

Each  five-pointed  star  is  an  ancient  symbol  for  man  It  may  be 
taken  to  represent  a  sovereign  State  throbbing  with  the  sworn 
loyalty  of  living  citizens.  It  denotes  the  spirit  of  helpful  service 
In  l>enign  b.'-otherhood  and  Christian  cooperation  throughout  this 
fair  land  which  will  consolidate  us  into  a  people  who  can  with- 
stand all  the  as-saults  of  our  enemies,  forever  defending  the  m.ost 
Ideal  interests  of  our  Nation.  Such  a  sentiment  was  approved  by 
our  Divine  Saviour,  who  preached  continuous  and  lofty  patriotism. 

Tlierefore  righteous  liberty  with  exalted  union  must  forever  unite 
us  into  a  mighty  Nation,  irresistible  and  Invincible  If  we  would 
pre.sorve  the  spirit  of  our  patriot  founders  From  the  starry  imlon 
of  ojr  flag  as  our  blue  field  of  national  Idealism  we  may  Interpret 
the  following  messages  from  each  flve-polnted  star: 

Tliese  are  the  five  desirable  living  qualities  of  honor,  service, 
valor,  virtue,  and  protection. 

We  start  with  the  first  star  point  of  honor,  which  always  points 
upward  In  the  zenith.  It  should  always  be  most  prorrilnent  in 
our  minds,  pointing  heavenward.  This  quality  Includes  honorable 
dealings  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations  maintaining  a 
Ju.st  peace  as  long  as  right  and  proper.  Service,  the  second  star 
point  national  and  International,  ever  remembering  the  sacred 
word  that  "He  who  does  not  care  for  his  own  Is  worse  than  an 
Infldcl."  Valor,  the  third  star  point,  stands  for  defense  when 
ntx-e-s-sary  against  all  foes  without  and  within,  scourging  any  dis- 
loyalty within  our  borders.  Our  defenders  may  die,  but  they 
should  never  surrender.  The  sword  of  rtghteousness  against  evil 
a'^gression  is  approved  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  Is  urged  by  all 
the  dictates  of  loyalty  to  home  and  country.  Virtue,  the  fourth 
star  point.  Is  the  achievement  of  those  righteous  ideals  which 
should  govern  all  public  and  prtvate  relations.  Protection,  the 
fifth  star  point.  Inspires  the  thought  that  all  true  Americans 
should  be  ready  to  protect  the  best  Interests  of  their  country 
•when  it  Is  threatened  by  domestic  or  International  violence.  In 
return  for  this  service  the  National  Government  should  properly 
care  for  its  defenders.  In  all  these  considerations  America  has 
been  supreme  among  all  nations. 

When  the  fair  components  of  our  national  emblem  are  so  har- 
moniouslv  blended  they  signify  in  all  their  splendor  a  sublime 
unity  and  all  that  is  good,  beautiful,  and  true  in  patriotism.  In 
a  strenrth  of  noble  purjxjscs  It  appeals  to  Heaven  for  lasting 
loyalty  from    all. 

Tlicrcfore.  I  repeatedly  urge  these  flag  lessons  upon  all  citizens. 
I  pray  fervently  that  all  Americans  may  be  baptized  with  zeal 
for  God  and  country  both  in  peace  and  war.  Be  loyal,  and  the 
loyalty  that  lies  In  other  men,  sleepiiig  but  never  dead,  will  rise 
In  eagerness  to  meet  th.inc  own. 
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All  loyal  Americans  should  unceasinirlv  combat  those 

Influences  in  our  mid^t  which  .seek  our'  ruin.  Beware  of  foreign 
intricue  and  trea.son  nia^queradintj  as  a  false  reliclon.  Let  not 
unpatriotic  teaching:  m  academic  places  nor  inu^llectual  anar- 
chists, evaders  of  eternal  truth,  deceive  vou.  Do  not  let  morons 
in  patrloti.sm  lure  you  to  error.  Let  us  be  neither  fools  nor 
cowards.  No  loyal  person  of  sense  should  object  to  swearing 
alleeiance  to  the  American  national  flac  and  to  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution. This  requirement  eliminat.es  daiicerous  agitators  who 
by  unmiortil  and  treasonable  propaganda  would  crucify  our  Fed- 
eral Union. 

Former  President  Harrison  said:  "God  pltv  thr  American  citi- 
zen who  does  not  love  the  flas.  who  dof-s  not  s^^e  In  it  the  sto'^-  of 
our  great,  free  Institutions  and  the  hope  of  the  heme  as  we'i  as 
of  the  Nation." 

Now  again  I  repeat,  our  motto  m.ust  be:  "On  g^iard  America" 
By  valor  and  virtue  forever  stand  firm  and  loval  to  God  and 
country  \^"hether  it  Inspires  us  to  battle  or  the  cultivation  of 
virtuoiis  citizenship.  I  ask  you  all  to  show  respect  to  our  beloved 
national  flag  on  even,'  occasion  that  requires  It.  Teach  your  chil- 
dren to  love  and  salute  it.  There  is  nothing  In  the  Bible  that 
forbids  such   action. 

May  we  enter  Into  a  new  covenant  with  our  so\;ls  by  sh'^wmg 
more  love  for  our  country  and  more  respect  for  Its  "matchless 
banner.  If  we  follow  these  principles  we  mav  take  coura*:e  be- 
cause we  shall  not  fall  In  crucial  hours.  Am.en'ca  will  be  preserved 
Inviolate. 

I  now  close  with  a  flag  song  I  have  written  to  the  music  of  the 
Army  bugle  c-all.  To  the  Colors,  which  Is  used  to  honor  the  flag 
by  the  field  music  when  there  Is  no  band  to  plav  the  national 
anthem.  This  song  Is  approved  by  our  War  Department.  I  hope 
that  It  may  become  popular,  as  it  is  reallv  a  short 
allegiance   or  loyalty   lesson,  suitable  for  true  'American 
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not  meant  to  replace  the  national  anthem,  but  it  ai 
flag  loyalty: 

To  our  flag,  to  our  flag,  to  the  red.  white,  and  blue; 

To  its  stars  and  its  stripes  may  be  ever  be  true 

We  shall  fight  for  the  r.eht  m  the  strength  of  God's  mlsht 

And  be  faithful  m  our  service  to  the  red,  whit^e.  and  blue. 

Hail  the  red.  bravery;   white   liberty;  blue,  loyalty 

In  thy  ptirity,  sovereign  em.bltm.  we  live  and  die  for  th.ce- 
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HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

01'   Ml.NXEStrrA 

IX  THE  sp:xate  op^  the  united  states 

Wcdnesdvy,  December  1    (legislative  day  cf   Tuesday ^ 
November  16^ ,  1937 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    HENRIK    SHTPSTEAD     OF    MINN^E- 
SOTA,  TUESDAY  E^TINING,  NOVEMBEi^   16.  lydl 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered 
by  me  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  16.  1937,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Prevention  of  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  I  have  the  honor 
on  this  occasion  to  speak  to  you  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council 
for  the  Pre%-ention    of  War.   and   take   great  pleasure   in   doiiig   so. 

All  the  world's  people  say  they  hate  war  and  at  the  same  tmie 
aU  governments  prepare  for  war.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  tc>  you 
about  the  horrors  of  war  or  the  futility  of  war.  You  know  tliat 
already.  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  prevention  of  war 
It  is  difficult  to  prevent  war  unless  we  understand  hew  wax  is 
made.  We  know  many  reasons  why  wars  are  made  but  we  tome- 
taimes  fail  to  understand  how  the  war  makers  make  war  possible. 
They  cannot  niaie  war  unless  they  can  get  the  people  to  support 
war. 

The  most  dangerous  thing  connected  with  war  is  the  people's 
will  to  war.  That  will  must  be  manufactured.  The  etatt  nf 
the  public  mind  must  be  prepared  in  favor  of  war  That  state 
of  mind  is  being  prepared  now  all  o-.er  the  world.  It  has  been 
going  on  in  this  country  of  ours.  too.  for  several  years.  It  li;\s 
shown  its  ugly  face  in  this  country  by  speakers  apjx'ailng  before 
peace  societies  talking  about  the  horrors  of  war  and  at  the  sam.e 
time  arguing  that  when  war  comes  we  cannot  keep  out  of  It  and 
we  must  do  our  share. 

When  a  government  makes  war  it  must  make  the  people  be- 
lieve it  Is  for  a  pood  purpo.se.  Any  partlculap  war  into  which 
a  government  seeks  to  plunge  its  people  m^ust  be  made  to  appear 
such  as,   a  war  to   save   democracy,   or   to   abolish    autocracy,   or 
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dictatorships.     UTien  politic 
they  begin  to  talk  of  the  si 

I   an   talkins^   now   of   war 
routes  or   oil   fields  or   raw 

I  am  not  talking  of  war  in 
United  States  territory-  Is  atta 
be  en  act  of  patriotism  for 
defend  this  country,  if  n 
going  to  be  attacked.     I  have 
duty  of  an  American  citizen 
interests  cf  his  own   country 
the  £;ame  that  way.     Why 
of   wars  now  going  on.     I  am 
people  and  all  nations  and  go 
be  good.     But  I  have  no  sy 
send  our  armies  and  navies 
work  With  the  bayonet  amon 
nations  to  be  good. 

When  people  are  being 
how  bad  other  people  and  na 
are.    and    how    eocd    we    are. 
when  other  governments  behajv 
to  ki'.l  their  people  for  fear  t 
people.     History  does  not 
cl  morality  In  international 

We  were   told   m  the  la-st 
sent  our  boys  to  die  in  the 
over  here  and  take  our  coun 
talk  was  all  bunk.     Military 
Idea.     We  are  being  told  now 
we  go  some  place  and  make 
and  make  war  on  us.     To  th 
wants  to   come   and   attack 
they   come. 

At  the  present  time  all 
arranged   for   the   purpose   of 
these  alliances  are  really 
ance  and   triple  entente  were 
told,  and  made  to  believe 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
zation    to    get    us    Into    the 
On  April  20,   1917,  the  board 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved.  That  the  trust 
International  Peace,  asseni 
hereby  their  belief  that  the 
cJiirable  international  pea.-e 
imperial  Gcvernment  of  Ger' 
in  ac„-orriap.ce  v.-ith  the  poU' 
Unitfd    Stages." 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  of  the 
the  chif^f  of  prcpasranda  of  th 
cign  Oflice.     T"ne  purpose  was 
the   war.     H:-,   duty  was   to 
that  we  should  go  to  war  in 
mission   wa.s   rne    of   cireat   de 
propaganda    voith   university 
v.'crk  verv'  well. 

Now,  at  this  time,  we  ha''i 
.^peaking  and  giving  intervi 
people  we  should  make  war  o 
in  Spam,  '^'hy  not  conrrnt 
will  attack  us.     We  ar"  tr^o  f  = 

It  would  be  pertinent   to 
about  the  welfare  of  foreisrn 
be    commendab'.-^.     However. 
oped  into  a  d'^mand  that  we  s 
what  foreign  nations  do.  then 
questioned.     History  proves  t 
Clilna  have  always  exploited 
there  now  is  brutal.     However 
children  than  was  the  food 
of  1918;  or  the  concentration 
Boers:   or  the  French  wars  in 
the  allied  armies  of  all  the  so 

War  makers  always  prepare 
getting  the  people  so  interest 
war.     They  stir  the  country 
times  people   are   made   to  be, 
beautiful. 

I  have  talked  to  you  about 
to  explain  to  you  how  the  war 
operating  upon  the  minds  of 

Hegel    said    that    people 
thing — that  is.  they  cannot  1 

Often  war  Is  started   very 
and  economic  boycotts.     Peopl 
nomic   boycott  no  one  will   b( 
boycott  of  any  kind   is  an  act 
Instead  of  a  blockade  by  warsh 
and  keep  it  isolated  so  gCK>ds  c 
Is  a  blockade  from  a  distance 
to   a  country  a.":ainst   which 
boycott  or  blockade  is  the  fir:-t 

The  most  high-powered  salt 
tercd  upon  us  to  got  us  in  on 
the  next  war  ccmes.     There  is 
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case  our  country  is  attacked.     If  the 

ted  by  any  foreign  nation,  it  would 

person  in   the  United   States   to 

on  the  battlefield,  but  we  are  not 

always  contended  that  it  is  the  first 

statesman  to  carefully  guard  the 

Statesmen   cf  other   ccuntrifs   play 

not  we?     We  deplore  the  horrors 

svTnpathetlc  with  the  idea  that   all 

ernments.  Including  our  ow.-n.  should 

thy  with  the  idea- that  we  should 

foreign  countries  to  do  mi.<sion^ry 

other  nations  and  to  compel  other 


to  make  war  we  are  always  told 

ons  are,  how  bad  other  government.'; 

Many   people   have    the    notion    that 

'•e  badly  we  should  send  armies  over 

y  might  come  over  here  to  kill  our 

that  war  has  raised  the  standard 

Politics. 

^^ar   that    unless   we   went    to   Europe, 

renchps.    that   Germany   would   come 

We  now  know  thai  this  kind  of 

xperts  have  definitely  exploded  that 

the  same  kind  of  a  story  that  uixlc.ss 

war  on  other   people  they   will   come 

people  I  would  say  if  any  nation 

we   will    take   care   of   them   when 
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ktn^  of  military  and  naval  alliances  are 

making    war,    but    we    are    told    that 

tions  for  peace.     The  triple  alli- 

made  for  war  but   the  people   \\^^'Te 

tHat  they  were  instruments  for  peace. 

peace  became  a  propaganda  orv-tanl- 

*-ar    when    war    broke    out    In    1914. 

of  directors  unanimously  passed  the 
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of  the  Carn:-'gi"  Endowment  for 
for  thpir  annual  meeting,  declare 
most  effectual  means  ctf  promoting 
3  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the 
lany  to  final  victory  for  democracy, 
y   declared   by   the   President   of   the 

B:-itish  Arm.y  s>'cret  service,  was  made 
e  United  States  for  the  British  Por- 
:o  conduct  propaganda  to  get  us  into 
CDnvmc?  the  people  of  this  countrv 
ol-der  to  have  peace.  He  said  that  his 
icacy.  He  said  that  he  started  his 
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people  traveling   ever   this  country 

r-s    to    the    newspapers    telling    our 
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ate    on    home    affairs?     No    country 

■  away. 

them   why  they   are   so   concerned 

tries.     Stich  concern  at  times  may 

hen   such   concern   is   finally   devel- 

all  make  war  bfcau.se  we  do'not  like 

;he  motives  of  these  people  should  be 

lat  nations  now  so  conct-rn-'-d  about 

China.     Of  course,  the  war  going  on 

it  is  no  m.ore  brutal  to  women  and 

e  of  Germany  after  the  armistice 

:am.ps  of  the  British  im.posed  on  the 

Africa;   or  the  looting  of  Peking  by 

■called  Christian  nations, 

1  he  people  for  war  by  talking  peace — 

in  peace  they  are  willing  to  go  to 

ato  a  frenzy  of  war  fever.     At  "such 

ieve   that   the   most   vile   things   are 
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the  prevention  of  war.     I  have  tried    i 
makers  make  war  possible  by  cleverly    i 
people  with  clever  propaganda.  I 

ot    learn    from    hi-tory    except    one 

from  history. 

ntly.     For   instanc".   by  quarantine 

are  led  to  bereve  that  vnth  an  eco- 

shot:    no  one   will   have   to  die.     A 

of  war.     It   is,  in  fact,  a  blockade. 

ips  being  sent  to  surround  a  coun*ry 
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last  war  they  have  only  changed  the  names.  Tliey  want  us  to 
go  to  war  now  against  dictatorship;  In  the  last  war  they  called  It 
autocracy.  They  say  now  we  must  save  democracy.  That  was 
what  they  said  then.  The  question  is.  Are  we  able  to  learn  any- 
thing from  history?     We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 
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OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESF.NTA'i  l\i:3 
Wednesday.  December  1,  1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY.  POSTTlfASTER  GFNTTRAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT  THE  DEDICATION'  OF  THE  SE^.V 
FEDLii-AL  BUILX)ING  AT  CENTRALIA,  WASH.,  OCTOBER  15 
1J31 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
speech  delivered  by  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Federal  Building  at  Ccntralia, 
Wa.sh.,  October  15.  1937,  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  address  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  Un. t-'d 
States  ii  as  follows: 

It  Is  pood  to  be  in  Centralis  today  and  have  tlie  opportunity  of 
participating  with  the  citizens  of  this  city  in  tiie  ceremonies  inci- 
dent to  the  dedication  of  your  new  post  office. 

I  am  especially  delighted  today  to  be  In  Centralia  with  mv  good 
fnend,  your  Congressman.  Martin  F.  Smh-h.  This  district  may 
well  be  proud  of  Congressman  S-mith's  able  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  has  at  all  tLme.s  supported  the  ad- 
ministration and  President  Roosevelt  In  his  efforts  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  people.  I  congratulate  this  district  upon  its  good 
Judgment  in  selecting  as  its  representative  Congressman  Smith, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  him  in  Washington  as  long  as  he 
cares  to  remain. 

In  assembling  here  today  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  this 
building  we  are  marking  another  milestone  in  the  history  of  Cen- 
tralia's  postal  service,  which  dates  back  to  the  establishment  of 
the  local  post  office  on  October  10.  1857.  At  that  time  this  office 
woB  known  as  Skookumchuck.  Thurston  County,  and  our  records 
indicate  that  Chiirles  Van  Wonner  was  the  first  postmaster  to  serve 
this  community.  This  office  was  later  changed  into  Lewis  County, 
although  it  was  not  until  January  11,  1884,  that  its  name  v.:i3 
changed  to  Centralia. 

On  an  occasion  of  this  kind  T  feel  it  is  appropriate  that  I  talk 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  which, 
as  we  all  know,  played  such  a  prominent  role  in  our  early  historj-. 
and  which  has  continued  to  form  a  very  necessary  link  in  the 
later  development  and  expansion  of  the  entire  country. 

This  new  Federal  building  which  we  are  dedicating  today  L?  one 
of  several  hundred  new  post-office  buildings  that  have  been  and 
are  now  being  constructed  throughout  the  country  under  the 
present  administration's  post-office  building  program.  During  the 
past  3  years  Congress  has  provided  funds  for  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  new  post-office  buildings  throughout  the  country.  Eight 
hundred  and  forty-sLx  of  these  buildings  have  been  completed  or 
are  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
remaining  projects  will  be  placed  under  contract  within  the  n-^.xt 
few  months.  Every  State.  Territory,  and  insular  possession  shares 
In  this  vast  building  program,  and  I  need  not  Inform  you  of  the 
tremendous  Impetus  that  this  program  of  President  Roosevelt  has 
given  to  the  building,  heavy  industries,  and  allied  trades.  It  has 
resulted  in  thousands  of  men  receiving  employment,  both  at  the 
.site  of  construction  and  in  the  production  of  the  raw  materials 
that  have  been  used  In  the  buildings. 

It  is  true  that  a  lot  of  money  was  spent  and  is  hem.;  spent  m 
worth-while  projects  and  emergency  employment,  which. "to  ii  creat 
extt-nt.  has  helped  In  establishing  new  markets  for  your  prodiutj 
here  m  the  Northwest  as  well  as  every  other  section  of  the  N.it:  ju 
Our  adversaries  never  tire  of  pointing  out  the  extent  of  this  ex- 
penditure. One  would  think  from  their  walls  and  groans  that  the 
money  had  been  loaded  on  scows,  towed  out  to  .sea  and  dump  d 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Actually,  of  course,  this  money  went 
Into  the  arteries  of  trade.  Into  pay  envelopes.  A  lot  of  it  is  rep- 
resented in  the  bank  deposits  and  in  investments  that  those  bank 
deposits  made  possible.  It  was  not  wasted  and  is  still  working 
to  the  benefit  of  our  whole  economic  system.  Without  it  v.e 
would  have  had  a  picture  very  different  from  that  presented 
today. 

All  of  you  can  remember  the  miles  of  idle  factories,  the  armies 
of  Jobless  men.  the  crashing  banks,  and  the  business  failures  of 
the  period  of  the  depression.  Do  you  think  that  any  nrice  was 
too  great  to  pay  for  freeing  this  country  of  the  horror  of  that 
tim^e? 
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I  need  net  Inform  you  of  the  new  sane  and  far-reacl.ing  pros- 
perity that  has  been  reb<3rn  in  this  countrv.  For  the  whole 
country  Is  faring  just  rib<:-ut  as  well  as  Wash.nctcn  I  haven't 
time  to  Uilk  about  what  the  C.  C  C  camps  have  done  for  your 
St.ite-^I  mer-.n  what  they  have  do.ie  In  addition  to  preventing: 
thou<;.tncL^  of  beys  bcccming  tramps  and  in  building  up  their 
mental  and  physical  strength,  until  nowadavs  the  alumni  of  the 
C'lnservation  Corps  are  In  demand  by  empl.Vvers  everywhere.  In- 
stead of  being  an  alanr.ing  liability,  these  voung  men  have  be- 
come a  great  a&set  to  our  Nation.  'l  haven't  time  to  talk  about 
the  protection  of  your  forests,  steps  taken  to  prevent  soil  eros:,?r.. 
or  of  the  many  new  public  btr.lcinTs  and  milrs  nnd  miies  of  eecxi 
roads  that  have  come  to  you  a.-  a  b\7)rcduct  of  the  proces.-^"s  of 
the  recovery. 

Till.-  particular  project  hem  in  Cci'tmlia  v.-x^  authorized  under 
the  act  cf  C-;>ncrress  of  Aucu«t  i:.  ri:^,5  a*  winch  tlm>/  $98  (Xio 
\^-as  allotted  for  th.e  acquisition  of  a  site  and  construction  of  this 
new  pjst-officf  buildmt;  here  In  Centmlin, 

Thi.s  new  buildini,'  will  result  m  tlic  reaident,-  of  tl-.is  community 
receiving  better  mail  .service  than  they  have  luiri  at  any  time  in 
the  past  be<-au-=e  of  the  enlaret>d  and  improved  fai  ihtie';"  while  at 
the  same  time  it  provides  ideal  working  ccnditioits  fi.r  those  public 
servants  who  work  within  Its  walls 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  actual  postal  service,  the  United 
States  PoPtal  Service  Is  the  1  ^^re^t  and  mo=t  important  single 
buslne-^s  enternilse  to  be  found  ar>-whore  in  the  world,  and  It'^is 
gmerally  roeard'd  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  Iv  administered  cf 
a!!  bt'^mess  cnterp-i.'-rs,  either  pubhc  or  private. 

There  are  n^orr  than  a  qnurler  of  ?.  million  men  ai:d  womeTi  re<ni- 
larly  enca^red  in  haridlinrr  the  mail';,  and  thev  are  orean'zrd  into 
varou"^  divisions  of  the  Service  so  that  all  mail  move,--  from  sender 
to  recipient  In  the  most  expeditious  way.  A  ma1or  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  effirien-'y  of  th""  system  must  go  to  thc.'^e  capable, 
con.«;rlrntlou,';.  and  loyal  ofTiclals  and  en-.plovee<;. 

SiMC  the  early  oiionlal  days  It  ha.s  been  the  policy  of  successive 
Government  admini.-tratioixs  in  thi.s  country  to  keep 'extendu-.c;  and 
Im.provlntr  and  modernl/incr  the  facilities  for  Intercourse  andVcm- 
merce  and  comm.unlcatlon  amonc^  the  people.  In  a  ver^-  large 
degree  our  Nation  owes  Its  greatness  to  this  policv.  Without  sat- 
isfactory means  for  travel  and  for  the  interchanite  cf  cckmIs  and 
Informatlcn  the  Colonies  could  not  In  the  old  davs'have  estnblished 
that  community  Interest,  could  not  have  reached  that  unitv  of 
spirit  and  that  national  sentiment  which  made  possible  their  kxic- 
cessful  war  for  independence.  Without  these  thmes  the  Thirteen 
States  could  never  have  been  welded  into  a  single  people.  With- 
out them  our  country  could  never  have  reached  its  hieh  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  this  ape  wc  have  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  radio. 
But  the  Postal  Service  remain-  as  it  hiV'=  always  beer.,  the  back- 
bone of  our  system  of  communication,  and  the  Government's  policy 
Is  to  keep  it  modern  and  efficient.  The  construction  of  this 
post  office  and  of  similar  post  offices  at  other  towns  and  cities 
which,  are  Included  In  the  Federal  building  program  is  a  part  of 
that  policy. 

Tlie  happine.ss  and  propp)erlty  of  the  entire  countrv  Is  definitely 
Interwover  with  the  successful  operation  of  the  postal  establish- 
ment, although  the  average  person  has  but  scant  knowlede-e  and 
information  as  to  its  opemfions  and  far-flung  ramifications.  It 
appears  to  him.  to  co  on  automatically  in  a  matter-of-fact  man- 
ner after  he  deposits  his  mail  in  the  letter  box  and  little  does 
he  rcalli'e  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  and  plannini;  that 
enters  intc   the  transmission  of  a  single  letter. 

A  grcnt  deal  Is  b<nnc  s-aicl  these  days  about  Governm.ent  In 
business  It  Is  quite  a  controversial  subject.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  United  States  Postal  Service  Is  the  one  business  which 
is  carried   on   by   the   Govtri-iment   with   unanimotis   approval. 

As  a  bv.siness  enterprise,  it  is,  perhap'=,  un.^tiipa.'^.sed  in  the 
extent  and  scope  of  its  opemtions.  It  has  niore  than  45.000 
offiC'-s.  nnd  a  hichly  tr.a.ined  force  of  approximately  a  quarter  of 
a  million  employees.  We  handle  some  20  billion  pieces  of  mail 
annu.i'.h.  iiui  render  numer^ius  special  services  to  the  public. 
There  Ir.vove  hundreds  of  millions  of  transactions,  and  the  collec- 
tion   and    c  isbur'-cment    of    billions   of   dollars   In  money. 

The  Posi  OlTic'  Department  is  rendering  a  service  which,  al- 
though an  Indispensable  go\ernm.ental  function,  is  paid  for  bv 
the  public  In  the  same  manner  as  you  pay  for  .services  provided 
priv  ite  concemp.  except,  of  course,  that  the  Postal  Service  is 
not  conducted  for  proSt.  While  Its  primary  purpose  is  tlie  re- 
ceipt, tnm.^portation,  and  delivery  of  the  mails,  it  tarries  on  other 
activities  necessary  to  complete  the  regular  functions  of  the  mails. 
such  as  the  registration  nnd  Instirance  of  letters  and  parcels,  and 
the  C.  O.  D.  facilities. 

The  Postal  Service  may  be  regarded  as  a  huge  enterprise  owned 
by  all  the  people  to  whom  its  executives  and  Its  employees  are 
responsible  This  big  business  should  be  conducted  on  a  sound 
financial  basis,  that  Is  to  stiy.  the  postal  revenues,  which  embrace 
the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  stamps,  postage  paid  on  matter 
which  may  be  mailed  without  stamps  affixed,  and  the  charites  for 
various  of  er  services,  should  cover  the  cost  of  postal  operations. 
The  Post  Office  Department  wound  up  the  fiscal  year  19"!  with 
a  net  post.il  deficit  in  round  numbers  of  more  than  $38,000,000, 
the  fi,scal  jear  1932  ended  with  a  net  postal  deficit  of  more  than 
$152,000,000,  and  there  was  a  net  postul  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year 
1933  of  mere  than  $60,000  000.  The  deficit  for  1933  was  incurred 
notwithsta  iding  that  at  the  beginning  of  that  year  the  postage 
rate  on  all  first-class  matter  was  rai.sed  from  2  to  3  cents,  which 
tncrea.scd  the  revenues  of  the  Department  approxlm.ately  $75,000,- 
000.     The  ])resent  admimstratlon  assumed  ollice  in  March  1933,  4 


mont.:-^  before  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year  and  too  late  to  exercise 

any  miukeci  eilcct  on  the  flnance.s  of  the  Department  for  that  j-ear 

The  fiscal  year  1934  was  the  first  full  vear  of  operation  under 
this  aaniinlstration.  At  the  beginnlnEt  of  that  v-ar  the  postage 
rale  on  local  first-class  matter  was  reduced  fro:,  o  to  2  cents. 
This  reduction  resulted  in  an  annual  loss  of  more  than  $20.000  000 
m  revenue  With  postage  receipts  for  the  vear  $900,000  below 
the  receipts  for  the  previous  yaw  the  IVpartment  shov.-.:  a  i(  t 
posta.:  surplus  of  more  than  $12,000,0  '0. 

The  tL-cri;  year  1S35  was  ended  w.th  a  net  postal  stirpliis  cf 
ap;-r;:x;ina;c;y  $5,000,000. 

The  40-hour-week  law  and  the  transfer  of  the  custody  of  post- 
offce  buildings  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Post  Office 
Dep;vrtmcnt  brought  f.n  Increiw  ir.  expenditures  of  $60  000  000 
dtinnc  the  fi.scal  year  1936.  NotwithstanriiUL  ilie  v,ar  cnclcd  v,  1th 
u  ;.•  :   ;».  .,to.l  detlcit  of  less  than  $17,000,000 

Repeats  which  I  now  have  before  me  In  Washington  indicate 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  another  net  postal  surplus  will  be 
shown. 

Some  critics  have  pcjinted  out  that  ulnle  surpluses  were  sliown 
for  the  fiscal  years  1934  and  1935,  the  Department  drew  sub- 
stantial sums  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  expenses  In  those  years. 
In  this  connection,  let  me  remind  vou  that  larce  sums  were  also 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  duruig  the  fiscal  years  1931.  1932.  and 
1933.  and  that  these  sums,  like  those  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
during  the  fiscal  years  of  this  administration,  were  to  cover  the 
cost  of  services  rendered  fn-e  by  the  Department  under  law  or  at 
le.ss  than  cr-st  or  Ui  pay  aviation  and  merchant-marine  subsidies 
which  the  law  required  to  be  paid  thn^uf!)  Uie  Post  OlLrc  Den.trt- 
mcnt. 


It    was   after   tahii^g    credit    for   sucli    so-called    n 


^npo 


items 


that  the  previous  r.dministration  sliowed  deficits  rancmc  fro"i 
$50,000,000  to  $152,000,000  a  year,  nnd  it  was  sfter  taking  credit  for 
such  Items  that  this  administration  has  shown  annual  ."-urplusos 
with  the  exception  of  the  fiscal  year  193G,  when  the  40-hour-weck 
law  r-nd  the  transfer  of  the  cusuxlv  of  post-office  building'^  from 
the  Treasury  Department  added  $60,000  000  a  year  to  the  Dt-part- 
nicnt's  expenses. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  leave  one  th.ouph.t  with  you. 
Whenever  you  enU-r  this  building,  whenever  vour  eve  falls  upon 
its  attractive  exterior,  let  It  be  a  reminder  to  vou  of  the  jv-wer 
and  dienity  of  th.e  United  St.-^tes,  of  the  undvmp  principles  which 
animate  our  Government,  and  of  the  determlnatwn  of  President 
Roosevelt   to  serve  the   common   giKxl, 


The  Postal  Senice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  1.  1937 

Mi-,  mead.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pcstal  Service  has  been 
operated  m  a  most  businesslike  manner  during  the  past  4 
years.  In  other  words,  witiiout  any  change  m  bookkccpiner 
methods,  a  net  deficit  of  $152,000,000  in  1932  was  reduced  to 
$50,000,000  in  1933,  and  became  a  surplus  of  $12  000  000  in 
1034,  a  surplus  of  55,000,000  m  1935.  a  deficit  of  $17,000,000 
in  1936.  and  a  surplus  wliich  will  equal  approximately  a 
million  dollars  a  month  for  1937. 

In  balancing  the  postal  budget,  savinRs  were  efTected  in 
the  leasing  of  buildurgs  and  by  constructing  annexes  and 
substations  as  well.  Savings  were  also  efTc-cted  by  the  con- 
soiKlation.  since  March  1933.  of  nearly  7,000  rural  routes.  A 
reduction  was  ellected  by  this  administration  in  the  subsidies 
both  to  domestic  and  foreign  air-mail  contractors  and  also 
in  the  marine  subsidies.  The  latter  are  now  a  charge  against 
the  Treasury,  through  the  Maritime  Commission.  Savings 
have  been  eflectcd  in  the  purchase  of  trucks  and  supplies,  as 
well  as  in  the  increase  in  personnel  efficiency.  Revenue  in- 
come has  also  been  increased,  mainly  ilirough  the  le\y  of 
3-cent  postage. 

While  the  postal  budget  has  been  brought  into  apprcxi- 
mate  baiance  during  recent  years  by  added  revenues,  in- 
creased efficiency,  and  administrative  .savings,  the  Depart;::r::t 
has  been  burdened  with  new  costs.  Tlae  40-hour-wcrk  lav, 
the  transfer  cf  the  custody  of  post-office  and  Federal  build- 
ings to  the  Department,  the  new  services  rendered  other  de- 
partments by  the  postal  system,  including  tlie  sale  of  Treas- 
ury bonds  and  hunters'  stamps,  the  payment  of  the  soldiers* 
bonus,  the  work  associated  with  the  launching  of  our  Social 
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or  any  o^  the  newer  model  Lockheed  multimotored  pl.uic.3 
in  operation,  which  types  are  now  predominant  in  the  high- 
speed trunk-line  service  which  we  have  today. 

Our  domestic  air-mail  routes  in  1933  covered  27,679  mil-^s; 
today  they  cover  31,991  miles  and  serve  47  States.  Tlie 
am.ount  of  mail  transported  over  these  routes  has  increa.sed 
from   6.741.788  pounds  to   19.553.543   pounds,   and   the   mail 


revenue   from    $6,116,441    to   $12,000,000.     In    VX 


304,289 


passengers  were  transported,  bringing  in  a  re\enue  of  $6.- 
407,748.  This  year  918,662  passengers  were  tran-^portcd  at 
a  re-.enue  of  $21,508,325.  while  the  express  carried  has  grown 
from  744,452  to  6,845,275  pounds  in  the  same  period. 

Our  foreign  air-mail  routes  show  the  sam.e  satistymg  re- 
.'^ults.  In  1933  the  length  of  the  route.>  was  18.898  miles; 
this  year  it  is  29,955  m.iles.  The  mail  voltmie  ha.s  increased 
from  166,705  to  384,695  pounds;  the  miles  flown  from  3,775.- 
454  to  4  445.590  miles;  and  the  passenger-mile  i  from  22,589.- 
926  to  56,975.000. 

In  looking;  ever  the  record  of  the  Depart  m-nt  of  Commerce 
for  the  period  1933  to  1937,  it  is  noted  that  a  number  of  new 
mail  stops  were  established;  approximately  249  beacons.  43 
landing  fields,  and  41  new  radio  stations  set  up,  and  ^cme  42 
of  the  earlier  and  more  obsolete  type  of  radio  station.^  w^re 
rebuilt.  Also,  the  teletype  weather  reporting  system  has 
been  extended  about  8.000  miles,  from  13  000  miles  :n  1933  to 
21,000  miles  in  1937. 

THE   TRANS-PACinC    AtR    SESVICI 

A  few  days  ago,  November  24.  the  Hawaiian  CUpprr  left 
San  Francisco  to  begin  the  third  year  of  the  trans -Pacific 
service.  America's  first  transoceanic  air-mail  service  has 
been  in  operation  for  2  years  and  Ls  without  parallel  any 
place  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  over-the-ocean  pas.^enscr- 
carrying  service  that  exists.  It  has  completed  162  .^^ched- 
uled  flights  without  a  forced  landing  or  accident  of  any  kind, 
covering  1.288,773  miles  in  regular  service,  or  96  percent 
of  its  scheduled  mileage.  This  indicates  that  America  has 
made  greater  progress  in  commercial  aviation  than  any  otlier 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  trans-Pacific  service  has  increa.sed  its  mail  volume  this 
year  over  that  of  last  year  by  173  percent.  The  first  year 
it  carried  954,730  letters;  the  second  year  it  carried  2.608.246 
letters,  doubling,  almost  tripling  the  first  year's  perform.ance. 
More  than  half  a  ten  of  mail  is  being  carried  weekly  from 
California  to  China  by  air,  or  about  230  OCO  letters  every 
month. 

The  pa.ssenger  service  is  increasing.  Nearly  2.000  persons 
flew  the  Pacific  in  the  past  year,  a  record  of  some  7.931,312 
pas.=:enger-miles. 

The  cargo-carrying  department  shows  even  bigger  figures. 
Since  schedules  were  started  across  the  Pacific  the  clippers 
have  carried  505,944  pounds  of  cargo  in  addition  to  pas- 
senger and  mail  loads.  Serum  and  other  medical  .■supplies 
have  been  rushed  across  the  ocean  to  the  Ori-  nt;  n-ws  reels 
of  the  bloody  conflicts  now  being  waged  in  China  have  l>,en 
flown  to  the  States;  practically  everything  that  could  be 
put  aboard  has  been  sent  by  air. 


Amend  the  Hovenue   Act  of  19;}6  With  Regard  to 
L  ndLstrihuted-Piotit.s    lax  Now 


EXTEX^IUX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  ^.^:■.v  york 

IX  THE  noT-.^E  (M-  HKPRESEXTATIVES 

Wcdnesduy.  Dcccrnbcr  1.  1937 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Six>aker,  recent  new;<paper  dispatches 
indicate  that  em.ployment  in  the  steel  industry  has  been 
slashed  to  about  half  of  that  of  last  Spring,  In  Lackawanna, 
N.  Y.,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  dropped  some  8.000  men 
from  the  rolls.  The  same  firm  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  dropped 
some  26,000  men,  rcculting  m  ihe  ludosto's  lowest  produc- 
tion in  3  years. 
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We  do  not  want  to  permit  this  period  of  indu.'=trial  reces- 
sion to  result  in  collapse  and  another  depression.  Building 
and  real-e;  tate  operations  must  be  revived  if  wc  are  to  re- 
More  normal  economic  conditions  in  the  cotmtry.  Rei^eal  of 
the  .-.unax  on  undistributed  profits  is  widely  advocated,  and 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate  have  given  a.ss'arances' that 
such  legislative  action  can  be  expected.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Congress  wiU  be, 
pastponed  until  January.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  that  action  be  taken  now. 

One  of  tie  large  manufacturing  firms  in  my  district  \^Tites 
m.e  regarding  the  effect  of  this  tax  on  his  bu-siness  as  follows: 

It  hiis  been  very  de.vtrucuve  in  it.s  action  bf^ause  of  the  fact 
that  oil  acc.junt  of  tlie  s«-vere  drpres-sion  our  working  capital  waa 
si-dly  dcpic  ed  and  it  i.s  n'ce.s.s;uv  that  it  be  built  up  for  two 
reru-uns.  First,  to  put  us  in  co<xl  flnmcial  position.  And  second 
to  provide  ?xtra  iund.s  to  carry  u.s  liirough  the  nnxt  depression' 
which  Is  sure  to  come,  &s  depre.s.sion.s  do  come.  We  have  Ix-en 
oblitred  to  r  place  several  of  our  niaclune  tools  recenUy  and  to  buv 
additional  new  on-js.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  been  ohlic^d 
to  make  extensive  repairs  because  of  our  Inability  to  do  these 
thln^;.-.  dun  at;  the  depreseicn.  We  have  an  mve;tment  of  over 
fl.600.0u0.  and  when  we  are  busy  we  employ  about  400  men 
Tlierefore.  the  management  ha.s  a  double  res-pon.=  ih:l;ty;  that  is 
tlie  rr-sp..ns,hility  to  .'^tocklioldcrs  and  respou-sibility  to  emn'.cvnes 
in  order  to  keep  our  plant  in  a  healthy  tv.,ncii-;on  and  to  carrv  on 
devtloprnrn ,  wiirk  iiect.s.^aj-y  to  expand  our  busme.-s.  Tlicre"  are 
thou.^mds  cf  companies  in  like  coi.ditu  n. 

Ane:her  lar-e  construction  ccm.pany  in  my  di.^tiict  v.Tites 
thus: 

Corporations  do  n'-t.  3=:  a  rule,  object  to  pavinc  thr;r  ?tockholdprs 
rea.<;onable  dividends,  but  the  manai;pment  is  faced  with  tlie  neccs- 
Bity  of  buiklinE;  i:p  a  strong  linarcKU  condition,  as  well  us  provid- 
ing moi'.ey  for  ini^^rovcments  and  cxpan.-ion.s.  To  a  %t:v  lar.:e 
extent  this  Is  the  wav  that  many  ^leat  curporat;on.c  have  been 
built  tip.  I  miiTht  men' ion  United  States  Strei.  Bethlehem  Gen- 
eral Electrl:.  and  many  otherb  who  have  also  t-a.d  rt-asor.able 
diviJtnds. 

^Ty  hill  <H.  R.  4594)  d'^signed  to  ameliorate  the  tax  on 
undistributed  profits,  has  bc^n  p^-ndinp  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conmiittee  since  February  10.  1937.  The  provisions 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  do  not  permit  deductions  for 
expenditures  for  improvements.  My  bill  would  permit  deduc- 
tions for  payments  made  in  liquidation  of  a  debt  for  con- 
struction cir  oiher  improvements  over  a  period  of  years.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  enactment  of  thi"?  legislation  would 
develop  a  irreat  volume  of  private  construction,  thereby  fur- 
nishing private  emplo>Tnent  to  great  numbers  of  workers  and 
relieve  the  Gcvrrnment  of  larpe  expenditures  in  developing 
work  at  public  expense  for  the  unemployed.  A  petition  to 
bring  the  bill  out  on  the  floor  for  immediate  action  is  on 
the  Speaker's  desk  and  I  urpe  those  who  are  interested  in 
obtaining  action  now  to  sign  this  petition  without  delay. 


Relations  Between  Employers  and  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRA  WALTON  DREW 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  1,  1937 


RADIO  ADE'RESS  BY  HERBERT  M    SYME.  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA   UNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSATION    BOARD 


Mr.  DREW  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following 
radio  addr?ss  by  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Syme,  attorney  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Unemployment  Compensation  Board: 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  a  cure-all  In  social  and  human  problema. 
I  believe  that  the  greatest  contribution  that  can  be  made  to  a 
Bolution  of  OUT  industrial  problems  Is  a  better  understanding  by 
employer  and  employee. 

Let  me  eriumerate  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  pre- 
■ented  in  my  experience  In  Industrial  matters. 


Eniployers  say  that  labor  must  be  respon5ible.  that  unions  are 
arb.irarj-  and  unreas-nable  in  their  demands;  they  do  not  consider 
the  employers   plieht. 

Unions  say  the  employer  ls  hardher^ed.  obstinate:  th.it  he  won't 
gt\e  in  and  won't  try  to  understand 

VvT^.ar  of  the  closed  shop:-  Kow  abcut  the  chcck-otT?  How  about 
Qisc.iarge  case^?     What  are  you  gc:ne  to  do  vmh  these  things? 

fa..rce    of    these   questions   are    answered    by    the    National    Labor 

iieia.:..ns  Act.     Some  are  not.     Legi.Mauon  ha£  outlawed  the  com- 

.    pa:,;. -c:.  m:nated  union.     It  has  said  to  an  employer  that  whc-e  a 

majority  of  his  employees  indicate  a  desire  for  a  particular  'i-b-ir 

j    organization  he  must  deal  with  that  or^ranization  a*  thp  excru^ive 

bargaining    agency    with    respect    to    wages,    hours,    and    wo-kmc 

'    conditKins.  "        ^ 

It  hcis  said  to  that  employer  that  he  mav  grant  tr«  clcsed  sl'.op 
but  it  13  not  obhghiory  ujx^n  him  tc  do  so.     After  that  he  must 
f    barf-am  m  good  la.ih.     Buigam  m  gooo  faith  is  a  very   sensitive 
dehcate.  and  difBcuU  subject,  ^  t  .c, 

We   have   l^g•.,^:ation    providing   for   certain   things,   and   a   great 
many  employers  are  willing  to  go  as  far  as  the  law  compels  them 
Organized  labor,  however,  in  most  instances  wants  the  en. plover  to 
go  far  beyond  what  is  required  of  him  by  law. 

The  importajit  thm^.  I  believe,  is  the' desire  on  the  pan  c'  both 
sices  to  try  to  understand  the  problems  and  establu^h  a  mutuality 
of  undorstandmg.  ^<y^<^i<.y 

Labor  must  live  up  to  itxs  contract;  must  Uve  up  to  e^'-ry  com- 
mitment it  makes.  Tliat  is  al.'^o  true  of  the  emp;._ver.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  contracts  in  early  labor  relations  were  negotiated 
merely  a-s  a  gesture  of  good  faith,  never  as  legal  instruments 
enforcibu-  m  court.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers,  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Worker-,  buiiding  trader: 
and  various  other  union*  have  a  lone  and  honorable  record  of 
uv.ng    up    to    their    contractual    obhgations. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  labor  movement,  a  ia'ocr  leader  may 
have  crept  in  here  and  there  who  does  not  appreciate  the  respon- 
sibihty  he  bears.     But  that  may  also  be  true  of  employers. 

W:-h  now  procedures  estabhshed  and  new  laws  passed  labor 
leaders  will  have  some  tribunal  other  than  the  picket  line  t,>  go  to 
and  there  will  come  a  chani;e  in  strategy. 

Although  a  minimum  wa^tc  may  be  establii^hed  by  law,  'he  prr.b- 
1-m  of  wages  will  still  ai^itate  'cmpioyer-enrpk- v.'e  relat  ;oiu^l-..pB 
Tlien  there  are  small  grievances  that,  notwithstanuinc  their  .•^mall"- 
uesci.  mxay  be  a  source  of  trouble.  I  recently  nbd  an  experience 
where  an  employee  In  a  specialist  dres-;  shop  Insisted  on  eating 
garl.c.  He  wa^  a  good  man;  he  tervtd  th.o  company  faithfully;  but 
still  he  ate  garlic.  Tlic  company  wanted  to  discharge  him.  but  felt 
the  union  would  object  and  label  such  acticn  as  discriminatory, 
not  apain.st  garlic  eaters  but  again.-^t  union  members.  The  matter 
waj?  adju,-ted.  There  arc  a  m-ult:tude  of  stich  instances  where 
someone  outside  the  employer  and  employee  should  be  brought  In. 
Especially   is   this   true    in   new   uni'^n*. 

Tire  United  States  Dc-partment  of  Labor  and  the  S'ate  depart- 
nrent  of  labor  have  had  men  and  women  as  mediators  who  have 
tried  to  do  their  best  and  in  miany  instances  liave  performed  a 
commendable  job  in  adjusting  labor  Industrial  controversies.  But 
they  have  nrany  handicaps.  First,  tliey  are  undermanned.  Sec- 
ondly, they  are  individuals  frequently  coming  Into  strange  terri- 
tery.  not  knowing  and  not  being  able  to  influence  either  employer 
or  employee. 

For  a  number  of  yc.irs  now  individual  localities  have  adopted 
systems  of  mediation.  Toledo  has  a  plan  of  that  kind.  Philadel- 
phia for  som.e  time  had  such  a  plan.  New  York  has  recently 
p.issed  an  net  that  provides  for  such  a  plan  rf  mediation.  Newark 
has  a  similar  p!an. 

How  do  these  boards  work?  Tlie  board?  ce^nsist  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  labor  and  employee.-  In  ctlier  words. 
the  outPtandnig  and  most  enlightened  Indtistrialists  ip.  a  crrr<.- 
munity  are  recruited  to  ser\-e  on  the  board  wn.h  the  outstanding 
and  most  enlightened  labor  leaders.  The  board  tisually  has  an 
im.partial  chairnian.  who  represents  the  public  and  who  usually 
holds  the  balance  of  power. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  It.  You  get  a  hearing:  bofrre  .^ucli  a 
board  usually  by  writing  a  letter  or  making  a  tclep)K-r.e  crill. 
The  members  of  the  board  are  men  In  a  local  community  Thev 
have  a  local  responslbUity.  They  have  been  born,  they  live  and 
probably  will  die  In  the  com.munlty.  They  are  interested  in  tlie 
continued  welfare  of  the  community. 

An  enlightened  employer  talking  to  another  emplcver  can  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  more  than  either  a  government  agent  or  a 
labor  leader.  On  the  other  hand,  an  experienced  labor  leader 
who  has  gone  through  many  a  fray  and  has  solved  many  an 
economic  problem,  can  do  far  more  with  his  colleagues  than  can 
any  other  person.  In  addition  to  this,  there  Is  the  problem  of 
arbitration.  Neither  labor  nor  Industry  wants  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. But  there  are  Instances  where  both  sides  may  say.  "Let 
us  submit  this  Issue  to  an  Impartial  tribunal  and  be  bound  by 
the  decision  handed  down  by  it." 

The  older  and  stronger  tmlons  spend  each  year  thousands  and 
thotisands  of  dollars  on  arbitrators,  but  the  younger  and  weaker 
unions  do  not  have  the  wherewithal,  and  the  restilt  is  that  ve  -y 
frequently  they  hunt  for  an  arbitrator,  cannot  get  a  suitable 
person,  and  Industrial  strife  results.  The  local  community  can 
supply  a  great  many  persons  who  wotild  be  willing  to  serve  "with- 
out compensation.  If  necessary,  compensate  them.  In  the  long 
run  it  would  cost  the  city  much  less  than  strikes  cost. 
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Ar.other   difficulty   In   out 
been  the  fact  that  we  becom? 
time   a   stnke   arises.     Then 
John  Doe  broke  Richaxd  Roe' 
Bessie  Jones  and  that  a  hea4i 
the  next  morning. 

Industrial  relations.  hcw9v4r 
break  into  strikes,  before  the  ^ 
have   not  only  a  hospital   of 
valescent  home.     We  should 

I  have  been  in  conference 
po«ed   a   national    mediation 
a   single   body    be   established 
setting   up,   directing,  and  c 
all   over  the?   country.     Unifc 
by  the  national   board.     It 
on  every  one  of  these  mediati 
be  recruited  from  each  comn 
would  be  enlisted  to  corral  p' 

The    employer    who    under 
In   E^ood   faith,   or   the   union 
would  not  have  the  legislative 
force  of  public  opinion.     In 
actively  support  the  plan  an 
a  number  of  years,  has  estab 

There   is   one  fundamental 
sight   of.     We  can  safeguard 
to  be   done.     But   collective 
bargaining    in    good    faith:    r 
to   a    problem    and    an    earn 
legislated    Into    existence.      Th 
In   that   respect,   society   mu,=|t 
policy  must  be  adopted. 

These  bipartisan  boards  w 
opinions  and  a  method  of  so 
research  to  establish  the  st 
wages  and  the  working  hour 
sides  would  not  work  blindly 

The  older  unions  have  do 
Hosiery  Workers  I.'nion  recen 
Industry.  The  hatters  have 
workers  are  constantly  inves 

When  it  comes  to  the  we 
the  unions  where  most  of  th 
difficult  and  that  should  be 


mployer-employee  relationships  ha^ 
con.scious  of  a  difficulty  only  at  the 
we  «ee  m  scream^mg  headlines  that 
skull  and  that  Man,'  Smith  stripped 
ng  will   be  held  bef.re  a  magistrate 

should  be  looked  into  before  they 
get  on  the  front  pa^e.     We  should 
industrial   relations,  but  also   a  con- 
have   an   industrial   clinic, 
K'ith  several  Congrc.'^smen  and  I  pro- 
plan   of   this   kind,     I   prop'3*v^d   that 
in   Washington    for   the   purpose   of 
mating   local   boards   of   this   kind 
lity  cf  policy   would   be  established 
Id  have   its  representatives  sitting 
n  boards.     Labor  and  industry  would 
ity.     Newspaper  and  radio  support 
blic  opinion. 

such    circum.-tances    would    n^t    net 

that    would    not    act   in    cood    faith. 

whip  over  it  but  would  have  the  full 

Toledo,   for  instance,  two  newspapers 

that  city,  which  was  strife-torn  for 

ishpd  relative  peace. 

principle   that    should    nev*^r   be   lost 

labor's  right   t.D   organize.     That  has 

Dargaining   as    such,    the    qu--,--*;on   of 

lat    sensitive    and    delira*'"    approach 

t    effort    to    solve    it,    can    never    be 

at    is    a    subjective    approach.      And 

take   a   hand   and   a  good-neighbor 


DUld  bring  about  an  interchange  of 
ving  problems.  They  would  Initiate 
uus  of  a  particular  industry.  The 
might  be  Invest iga^ted  so  that  both 
as  they  do  today. 

ae    a    fine    lob    in    tliat    rrspe*"*      The 

ly  spent  s'lO.noo  for  a  survev  of  the 

done    a    sim.ilar    wr>rk,     Tl^e     mine 

tligating  econom.ic  conditions. 

aker  unions,   newly   organized  unions, 

trouble  arises,  the  problem  Is  more 

source  of  concern  to  society. 
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com:munication   fhom 
representative 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.     Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
tion  which  was  sent  to  Mlember 
Mr.    Fred    Brenckman,    W 
National  Grange: 
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brc  adly 


declarati 


To  the  Members  of  Congress: 
There   are   certain   features 
pending  in  the  House,  with 
accord.     We   believe   that, 
program    is   sound    and   shou 
objectives  outlined  in  the 
bill,  particularly  with  referente 
with  other  groups  and  a  fail 
likewise  favor  that  feature 
810,000.000   available  each 
new   uses  for  farm   products 
and   outlets  for   farm   commoldi 
bill  which  meets  with  our  a 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
cooperative  associations  in 
Commerce  Comnaission. 

However,  we  are  strongly 
tion  shovild  be  based  on  the 
part  of  the  farm.ers.  rather  t 
of  the  Government.     It  should 
no  circumstances  does  the 
word  "must"  when  it  comes 


or 

ye:ir 


ip])r 
to 
ra  e 


Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

M  A.  ASHBROOK 

F   OHIO 

Of  REFKESENTATIVE3 
December  1,  1937 


FRED    ERENCKMAN.     WASHINGTON 
OF  THE  NATIONAL   GRANGE 


£  peaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

ijnclude  the  following  comniunica- 

s  of  Congress  yesterday  by 

ash:ngton    representative    of    the 


The  NAnoNAL  Grangf, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  30,  1337. 


of   the   farm   bill.   H     R,    8505.    now 

hich  the  National  Grange  is  m  full 

.    speaking,   the   soil-con.servation 

d    be    continued,    and    we    favor    the 

ion  of  policy  contained  in  the 

to  giving  the  farmers  price  parity 

share  of  the   national   Income.     We 

the  Hou.se  bill   which   would  make 

for  research  in  the   effort   to   find 

in   industry   and   to  extend   markets 

ties.     Another   new   feature   of   the 

oval  is  that  which  would  authorize 

intervene  and  cooperate  with  f.xrm 

cases  coming  before  the  Interstate 


cf 


the  opinion  that  the  new  legisla- 

dea  of  voluntary  cooperation  on  the 

lan  compulsory  control  on  the  part 

d  be  clearly  understood  that  under 

Government  have  the  right  to  u.se  the 

telling  the  farmers  of  the  country 


to 


how  n.M'-h  or  how  little  they  should  produce  of  a-iy  particular 
crop,  or  how  much  or  how  little  they  should  place  upon  the  mar- 
ket. There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  majority,  under  the  ginse 
of  a  referendum,  dictating  to  a  nilnority  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

The  provisions  relating  to  compulsory  control,  quotas,  and 
penalties  contained  in  Senate  bill  S.  2787  violate  all  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  American  democracy.  If  this  bill  should  be  enacted. 
It  would  lay  the  basis  for  perhaps  100.000  lawsuits  in  the  a^icul- 
tural  States  of  the  country  every  year.  So  far  from  being  a  help 
in  the  solution  of  the  farm  problem,  there  Is  justification  for  say- 
ing that  the  enactment  of  this  measure  would  further  complicate 
the  situation  and  render  the  plight  of  the  farmer  more  desperate 
than  ever. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Congress  has  a  re-pon-sibllltv  re- 
garding the  constitutionality  of  legislation  that  is  enacted,  as  well 
as  the  Supreme  Court.  If  such  a  m.easure  as  the  Senate  bill 
should  pass  and  In  due  time  the  Supreme  Court,  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  sworn  duty,  should  declare  It  to  be  unconstitutional. 
It  would  simply  furnish  an  excuse  for  certain  elements  to  ralsa 
a  hue  and  cry  that  would  resound  throughout  the  agilcultural 
sections  of  the  country  to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme  Court  la 
the  enemy  of  the  farmer.  That  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  nor  would  anyone  be  benefitted  by  It. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Grange,  both  Hou.sc  and  Sena*e 
bills  should  be  referred  back  to  committee  and  stripped  of  their 
compulsory  features.  In  planning  a  long-time  provrram  for  acrl- 
culture,  we  should  not  begrudge  the  time  nor  the  patience  that 
hi  necessary  to  make  it  sound,  workable,  and  con.stltutional. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Tny.  Nation »L   Gr^.ni.e. 
By  Fred  Brenckman, 

Washington  Representative. 


Reciprocal-  rri'lf  A-irt'cment.^^ — Shoe  Indu.stry 

EXTKX.-^IOX  OF  R.EMARKS 

F 

HON.  WAUKEN  K.  AUSTIN 

OF   VhRMONr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UMT!  D  .^  TA TKS 

Thursday,  December  2  (legislative  day  of  TuL:>day,  S^^i.  jnbtr 

16).  1937 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LOrx'.E.  JR.  IN  THE  BOSTON 
ADV-ERTISER.    NOVE.MBLJi    28.    19J7 


Mr.  AUSTIN'.  Mr.  Piesidfnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  by  tiir  junior  Senator  frurn 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Lodge  J.  published  in  the  Boston  Sunciay 
Advertiser  of  November  28.  1937.  entitled,  "Shoe  Indu-Miy 
Must  Have  Pact  Delay." 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Shoe   Industry   Must   Ha-.t   Pact  DrtAT 

iBy    Henry    Cabot    Lodge.    Jr..    United    States    Senr-.tor    from 

Massachusetts] 
(Written  expressly  for  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser) 

^Last  week  Senator  Lodge  introduced  a  resoluuon  calling  on 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  to  suspend  all  further  negotiations  for 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  for  1  year  so  as  to  maintain  employ- 
ment and  prevent  Involvement  in  European  war  zones  ) 

(Copyright,    1937,  by   the  Boston   Sunday   Advertiser) 

When  a  cotton  sheet  factory  closes  or  a  shoe  factorj-  shuts  dowm 
there  are  doubtless  many  reasons  for  it.     But  vou  will   often  lind 
that   one   reason   is   that   cotton   sheets  or   .'■h(ies   have    come   into 
The  United  States  from  foreign  countries  which  sell  so  cheao  that 
they  undersell  the  articles  which  we  make  here. 

These  foreign  goods— be  they  sheets  from  Japan  or  shoes  from 
Czechoslovakia— sell  at  low  prices  because  the  help  in  Jap^n  or 
m  Czechoslovakia  are  paid  a  luw  wage  and  are  worked  fir  lon2 
hours,  ^ 

If  we  Americans  want  to  stay  in  business,  keep  our  Jcb^  prd 
meet  this  competition,  there  are  two  things  we  can  do  We  (  an 
either  cut  our  wages  to  the  Czechoslovak  level,  raise  our  hours 
and  lower  our  standard  of  living,  or  we  can  pass  a  law  which 
win  keep  these  substandard  goods  out  of  the  United  States 

Throughout  our  history  we  have  chosen  the  second  cour.sc. 
We  have  refused  to  cut  our  living  standards  to  those  of  pauper- 
paid  foreign  labor.  We  have  Instead  had  a  tariff  law  which  set 
up  a  harrier  which  protected  us  against  this  tvpe  of  forel^^n 
competition.  The  existence  today  of  many  of  our  indu.strles  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  that  tariff  law. 

OFF    IN    QPPOSITF.    DTRKfTION 

Today  Secretary  of  State  Hull  and  others  propose  that  we  p-  in 
the  oppoaitc  du-ection.     They  say  that  we  should  make  agreementa 
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with  foreign  nations  to  lower  our  taxlffs  and  let  in  more  foreign 
poods.  Then,  they  say,  the  forelcrners  would  buy  more  American 
goodis.     It  sounds  like  a  wonderful  theory. 

Tht  y  teL  us  that  the  old  system  of  making  -arifr  laws  was  bad 
I   acrree. 

A'*  a  newspaperman,  I  observed  the  making  of  a  tarlfT  law  I 
huve  seen  the  logrolling.  I  have  seen  the  way  In  which  tariff 
protection  was  given  merely  as  a  device  to  raise  prices  In  Indusfles 
which  deserved  no  protection  at  all.  I  have  seen  the  abuses^  of 
the  old  system  They  prevented  a  healthv  foreign  trade  wl-'ch 
means  Inneased  sales  of  American  goods  They  kept  p'ice-  to  the 
cons-umer  vrtmclally  high.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  '*ith  Secrct>%rv 
Hull  and  his  supporters  that  the  old  svstem  of  congressional  tariff "- 
making  ws.s  bad. 

We  should  therefore  look  at  any  proposal  to  change  this  system 
with  a  fri-ndly  eye  We  can  g^  a  step  farther  and  agree  with 
Secretary  Hull  that  It  Is  a  f\ne  thinr  for  us  to  sell  our  surplus 
production  abroad  and  that,  of  course,  we  therefore  must  buv 
those  foreign  goods  which  we  do  not  produce  at  home. 

CASZ   OF    PEACTICX  VS.    THEORY 

The  purpose  of  getting  away  from  the  old  logrolling  tariff 
system  is  a  fine  purpose.  And  the  purpose  of  conserving  and 
BtriucthfnAi>i  our  legitimate  foreign  trado  is  a  fine  purpos.'  And 
the  purpose  of  promoting  peace  and  goodwUl  is  a  fine  purpose 

So  far.  .'w  good.  We  can  agree  on  these  alms  Lets  see  the 
m.ethod.  How  does  the  Secretary  of  State  propose  to  acbleve 
these  alms? 

One  way  which  he  Intends  to  use  Is  that  of  making  an  agree- 
ment with  Czechoslovakia.  Let  us  study  this  Idea.  It  will  show 
how  different  actuaJ  practice  can  be  from  beautiful  theory. 

1.  In  Cw'choslovakia  they  make  furniture  and  slioes  and  other 
thlncs  Tliey  make  many  of  the  things  which  we  make  in  Massa- 
chusetts. R«>ctntly  ■  Czechoslovak  shoes  were  offered  for  sale  In 
this  countiy  at  »1.17  a  pair. 

TTilnk  of  the  low  wages  that  must  have  been  paid  to  make  that 
low  pnce  possible. 

A  reduction  In  the  tariff  on  shoes  mav  bo  the  deathblow  to  our 
Ma.s.sar!ui.s«-tts  shoe  Industry  The  tariff  on  shoes  is  too  low 
already.  Several  million  pairs  of  e/echoslovak  shoes  came  Into 
this  count;-y  last  year.  We  should  raise  the  tariff  on  shoefv— not 
talk  of  lowering  It. 

2.  Now,  consider  this:  We  are  trvlng  to  raise  wages  We  are 
trying  to  sJiorten  hours  We  have  a  government  which  tries  to  do 
manv  things  for  Its  citizens  and  this  means  hea\-v  taxes  Our 
national  budget  1b  out  of  balance.  Therefore  we'  have  a  his 
national   d«'bt.  ^ 

And  all  these  factors  create  an  upward  spiral   which  raises  our 

COi>tS 

3  Oth^r  countries  have  not  followed  our  example  where  hours, 
waccs.  and  taxes  are  concerned.  Consequently  their  cost>:  are 
lower 

4.  We  are  told  over  and  over  acaln  thn*  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  this  new  poli'-y  Is  to  promote  peace  We  presume  that 
thl-  means  peace  for  the  United  States  Now,  look  at  vorr  man 
of  Europe.  Seo  where  Ci^echoslovakia  If -rls-ht  In  the' heart  of 
the  armed  ramp  on  the  world's  most  crlehrated  battlefie'd-^^on- 
ttncntal  Euro;>e.     With  war  lcH>mlng  as  lare-  a«:  it  doof  todav    how 

does  It  promote  peace  for  us  to  increase  our  trade  relations and 

hence  thp  .h.Tnce  for  friction  and  Involvement-  -with  people  fn  that 
part  of  the  world? 

5.  Trade  agreements  have  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  16  natlon.s — all  of  them  within  a  snare  of  time  so  rrcrnt 
that  their  e.xact  effects  rannot  yet  be  a'^certalned.  Should  we  not 
see  how  these  have  resulted  before  going  further? 

TIME    TO    PAUSE    IS    NOW 

These  five  points  deserve  ccnslderatlon  It  Is.  of  course  easy 
to  find  fault — and  so  I  do  not  merely  criticize.  We  can  rrad'ly 
admit  the  faults  of  the  old  sj-stem  and  the  undoubted  worth  of 
the  Ftated  purpose  of  the  new  policy.  We  do  criUclze  some  of  the 
methcKds  which  it  Is  proposed  to  use. 

And  we  submit  that  the  time  has  come  to  pause  *  •  •  to 
go  slow  •  •  •  until  we  can  see  the  effect  of  wage  legislation- 
of  hour  legislation;  and  of  tax  legislation  We  simply  cannot  raise 
cur  costs  at  home  and  lower  our  defense  against  low  costs  abroad— 
and  expect  to  have  any  Industry  left.  We  cannot  go  in  two  dif- 
ferent directions  at  once. 

Tlicrefore.  let  us  wait  for  a  year,  when  we  can  make  agreements 
more  intelligently  because  we  may  then  know  the  facts. 

It  is  true,  as  Secretary  Hull  says,  that  we  are  all  consumers  who 
buy  food  and  clothes  and  household  goods  and  that  It  is  a  fine 
thing  for  consumers  to  pay  low  prices.  That  is  true.  But  the 
Intelligent  consumer  does  not  want  prices  so  low  that  they  can 
only  be  the  result  of  sweatshop  wages.  The  intelligent  consumer 
does  not  buy  foreign -made  goods  at  prices  so  low  that  his  neighbor 
Is  thrown  out  of  work.  We  must  not  run  the  risk  that  this  will 
happen. 

Lot  us  wait.  Let  us  wait  until  we  can  see  the  results  of  the  16 
agreements  now  In  effect.  Let  us  wait  until  the  war  clouds  blow 
away.  It  Is  sometimes  better,  in  the  words  of  the  old  adage,  "to 
make  haste  slowly."  Let  us  wait  for  a  year.  If  you  go  ahead 
now,  you  may  add  still  more  men  and  women  to  the  tragic  army  of 
the  unemployed.  We  merely  want  the  chance  to  work.  Eto  not 
deny  us  that  chance. 


The  Unsolved  Problem  of  Monopoly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO 

OF  CALIFORMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  FTATES 

Thursday,  December  2  (leQislative  day  of  Tuesday,  S'cn\^mber 

16 <. 1937 

ADDRESS    BY    HON.    HOMER    S     CUMMTNOS     ATTOr^XY^    GF>J 
ERAL   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES.    NOVEMBER '  29    '1937'  ' 


Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimou.s  consent  to 
have  inserts!  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RrropD  -n  address 
delivered  a  few  days  ago  by  Attorney  Geiieral  Cwr.nv.m^  en 
the  subject  of  the  Unsolved  Problem  of  Monopoly.  I  tlunk 
it  is  a  very  illuminating  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  m.em.b'ers  of  the  Associated  Grocr-v  Mpnr'ac- 
turers  of  America,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  vou  hnve 'ir^V'-^d  "rne 
to  discuss  a  subject  that  is  highly  controversial  :.nd  be.set  by 
difficulty  WTiat  I  shall  say  represtmts  merelv  mv  own  viewpc  nt 
and  grows  out  of  my  personal  experience  'a  hank  exn-es^Vn 
of  opinion  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  heln  In  this  vexing  bu«=-nes.^ 
The  title  of  this  address,  "The  Unsolved  Problem  df  Mononlilv  " 
Is  a  recognition  at  the  outset  that.  def?plte  lone  vears  of  dcb'.te 
and  controversy,  a  satisfactory  solution  has  net  been  fo\rd  And 
yet  the  need  of  a  remedy  is  increasingly  Insistent 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  our  a'ntitrui^t  laws  thev  repre- 
sent an  honest  attempt  to  preserve  democratic  procps^r-i  \v  ♦>, 
the  objectives  of  these  lavre.  I  as.<=ume  that  few  re^pon'^lta'e' nc-^o'i^s 
h^ve  any  serious  quarr.M  To  forbid  monopoly  to  pre^^e-Ve  ^-'ee 
competition,  to  Insure  fair  trade  practices  and  to  -revert  V^e 
price  range  of  com.modltier  from  gettine  bevcnd  the  re.'^rh  o'  t^e 
consumer,  these  and  related  purposes  ^ are  '  at  once  wnrthv' and 
of  the  es-'-ence  of  democ-acy  Yet.  manifestly,  our  ant^ru-s^'  l-,ws 
admirahle  In  design,  and.  within  certain  areas  rca.sonab'v  ?uccc==i- 
ful,  have  fr  il-d  of  their  major  obipctive.  Thev  m.nv  hav'e  cherk^d 
the  c-rowth  of  monopoly,  but  thev  have  not  "prevented  It  \--d 
let  me  add  that  unless  we  destroy  monopoly,  monopolv  w  'i  '-■  d 
ways  to  destroy  most  of  our  reforms  and.  in  the  en-^  "lower 
the  standards  of  our  common   life. 

The  trend  toward  an  undue  concentration  of  weaU^^  a^d 
econc:-.!c  control  Ls  unnt.-^takable.  It  is  estim^af^d  that  Ir.'  loVcj 
200  nonfinancial  corporations  controlled  49  2  pe-cent  rf  t>,p'jje,;-p-^;5' 
of  aj;  such  corporations.  In  1933  the  percentage  had  'i'lrrea.^ed 
to  56  percent  Reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  19",3  indicate  that  nearly  one-third  of  a!I  the  property  p.'is.--'ne 
by  death  was  found  in  less  than  4  percent  of  the  estates  T'^e 
studies  made  by  the  BrcK^kmgs  Institution  in  Its  IQ-'O  rep.-rt 
!nd:.:ate  that  6,000,000  families  had  incomes  of  le<is  than  fl  .on 
annually,  and  that  36.000  families  in  the  hlch-inrnrne"  b-'ickpt.s 
received  as  much  of  our  national  Income  a^"  11  ocm';  chXj  fam"ies 
with  the  lowest  Incomes.  Reliable  statistical  Inform.ation  '&J- 
close<^  that  large  numbers  of  Industrial  units  have  totally  di'^- 
appcared.  and  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  elimination  of 
the   small   businessman  as   a   factor   in   American   life 

If  this  Is  what  democracy  comes  to.  then  we  must  amend  cur 
ways  or  confers  Judgment  In  the  face  of  the  world 

Competition,  as  a  restrainine  Influence,  Is  bclnc:  gradinriv  c'<=- 
plared  and  In  large  arras  remains  only  as  a  shadowy  reminder' o^ 
conditione  that  once  existed. 

Its  illusorv-  nature  is  well  Illustrated  by  the  futile  attem.pt  upon 
the  part  of  the  Government  Itself  to  obtain  competlfve  bids  in  a 
wide  range  of  materials.  The  law  requires  the  submission  of 
sealed  offers  pursuant  to  detailed  Instructions  duly  advertised  a-d 
awards  the  contract  to  the  loweet  responsible  bidder.  Tliese  offers 
are  handled  with  the  utmost  care  and  impartiality  Finally  the 
crltlral  moment  arrives  and  the  bids  are  opened  They  are  found 
to  be  identical.  The  whole  proceeding  degenerates  into  a  farce 
Not  so  long  ago.  the  Denver  ofHce  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
received  17  bids  for  reinforcement  bars.  Of  these  bids  14  we'-e 
Identical  to  the  last  cent.  When  the  Navy  Department  opened  .S9 
bids  for  steel  pipe,  each  and  every  one  of  the  59  companies  bid 
precisely  »16,001.83.  In  one  Instance,  In  purchasing  cement  40 
companies  bid  each  precisely  $17,148.60.  Substantially  this  same 
experience  has  recurred  In  bids  for  paper,  rubber,  meat  rope  offi-e 
supplies,  cans,  chemicals,  medical  supplies,  plumbing  expios'ves 
and  other  materials  without  end. 

It  would  not  be  feasible  within  the  limits  of  this  addrea«  to 
consider  the  legal  aspects  of  this  situation.  I  reserve  such  dis- 
cussion for  another  time  and  place.  My  ptirpoee  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  tiie  lact;  and  to  aati  you.  What  has  become  of  competition 
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In   the   sense   In   which   It   Is 
I   suppose,   that   these    Identi 
costs  of  production,  or  the 
pendent  estimates.     VVhethe" 
Terences     or     more     subtle 
prosecution,    the    result    is 
attained  withm  the  law  then 
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suits  than  were  commenced 
Necessarily  we  in  the  Depar^: 
find  it  and  enforce  it  to  the 
This  Is  our  plain  and 
this  we  will  continue  to  do. 

Nevertheless  it  is  literally 
of  the  Antitrust  Division,  to 
to  prosecute  all  the  cases  th; 
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view  of  our  law. 
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or  with  foreign   nations."     It   is 
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Extent,  and  for  many  years  thereafter 

forward  under  Judicial  sanction      We 
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of    experience    with    the    Sherman 
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Following  20  years  of  ex- 
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jncertalntles  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
ive  area  withm  which  artitrist   pro- 
laws  and  procedure,  may  be  hit;h:y 
mi})nstrated  by  many  successful   actions 
as    unfair    me'hod.s    of    tompetiticn. 
and    ruthless    suppression    of    small 
In  fact,  this  administration  d'ur- 
nce    has   instituted    more    antitrust 
n  any  comparable  period  theretofore. 
m.ent  of  Justice   take  the   law  as  we 
utmost  of  our  ability  :ind  resources, 
duty.     This  we  have   done  and 
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to  prosecute  one  sharply  contested 
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that  we  are  able  to  investigate 
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3  fully  as  important  as  their  formu- 

ious  laws  and  not  to  provide  the 


means  of  their  enforcement  Is  to  "keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our 
ear  and  break  it  to  our  hop)e." 

CONCLUSION 

In  what  I  have  said  It  has  been  my  primary  purpose  to  etate 
a  problem,  to  indicate  roughly  its  outlines,  and  to  stress  its 
importance  Manifestly  we  have  built  up  a  body  of  law  tliat  is  at 
occe  difficult  to  understand  and  well-ni=;h  imptxssible  of  practical 
application  m  many  of  the  urgent  situations  of  modern  times. 
A  thorough  overhauling  of  these  laws  is  imperatively  rrrjuired 

This  is  nece.ssary,  not  only  from  the  standixnnt  of  the  Guvem- 
ment  and  the  public,  but  from  the  standpomt  of  business  as  well. 

Naturally.  I  deprecate  a  slap-dash  approach  to  the  subject.  In 
my  Judgment,  there  should  not  only  be  serious  study,  but  exten- 
sive hearings,  so  that  every  interested  element  of  our  nation. ii 
life  may  be  represented  and  so  that  il  may  nut  be  ccntenia-d  that 
any  legitimate  factors  have  been  ignored.  Adequate  cijnsidorrttinn 
of  the  matter  must  of  necessity  cover  a  w,de  range  of  ii.tju.iv 
which  should  touch  such  subjects  as  mergers,  holding  com;)iin'.e.s, 
financial  control.  Federal  incorporation  or  licensing,  ba.se-poiiit 
bidding,  price  leaders,  identical  bids,  patents,  and  taxation.  It 
should  run  the  whole  gamut  of  our  national  life 

Competmg  considerations  should  be  given  their  approprin*e 
weight  so  that  the  resultant  may  tcain  eencral  respe<~t,  for  there 
l.s  nothing  in  the  world  more  futile  than  to  enact  laws  wluch 
public  opinion  and   the  courts  are  not   prepared   to  support 

We  should  determine  how  far  wrongful  intent  is  to  be  mr.s'.d- 
ered  as  a  criterion  when  actual  restraint  of  trade  has  been  shown. 
and  whether  the  so-called  rule  of  rea.stm  requires  redeflnitlfn. 
We  should  con.>:der  whether  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
form  of  competitive  practices,  or  whether  the  accent  is  to  bo 
placed  on  the  control  of  the  supply  and  price  of  the  product  with 
the  resulting  mastery  of  the  market. 

A  sin;ster  Intent  is  difficult  to  estab!'sh  ■?,h'^reaA  an  economic 
re.sult  stares  one  in  the  face.  The  fitablishm'-nt  of  rebuttable 
presumptions,  within  reasonable  limits,  would  tend  to  relieve  th". 
Government  of  many  almost  insuppcruble  burdens  in  the  matter 
of  afflrmative  proof  that  now  has  to  be  dra-^n  from  reluctant  or 
adverse    witnesses. 

Monopolistic  practices  could  undoubtedly  be  more  clearly  de- 
fined. This  would  be  helpful  in  the  interest  of  enforcement,  and 
would  be  a  protection  to  those  who  hnr.rstiy  endeavor  to  comply 
with  the  law.  Consideration  m.ipht  well  be  elven  to  an  Increase 
in  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  an  advisory 
body.  ^ 

No  doubt,  in  rewriting  the  antitrust  laws,  thought  should  be 
devoted  not  only  to  strengthening  them  and  rr.aking  them  more 
intelligible,  but  attention  should  also  he  given  to  providing  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  to  legitimate  efforts  ef  enllght^'nfd 
businessmen  to  increase  production  and  emplovment.  to  Im- 
prove working  conditions,  to  elim'nate  waste,  to  provide  more  ef- 
fective methods  of  distribution,  and  to  supply  better  .services  to 
consumers  and  to  the  public.  Nor  should  we  overl  xik  the  fact 
that  recalcitrant  minority  groups  may.  by  lll-consideT-r'd  methods. 
Impair  or  destroy  the  orderly  conduct  of  business,  with  incidental 
injury  to  labor  and  to  the  public.  The  word  '  chiseler"  has  in 
modern  tim.es  come  to  have  a  very  definite  meaning. 

In  short,  the  antitrust  laws  need  clarification  and  restatement. 
They  need  to  be  adapted  to  our  modem  problems  rrn-re  realist- 
ically and  intelligently,  and  they  need  behind  them  the  drive  of 
adequately  financed  enforcement  miOchmery  Do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine  that  this  is  solely  the  Govcm.menfs  busin.-ss.  It 
is  the  problem  of  all  of  our  people,  and  that  includes  every  cle- 
ment of  American  life. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  found  It  neccAsary  to  .set 
up  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  deal  with  railroads 
and  other  means  of  transportation.  What  has  occurred  in  the 
utility  field  you  are.  of  course,  well  aware  The.se  developments 
were  the  direct  result  of  indefensible  practices  that  the  average 
man  deeply  resented.  The  American  people  will  not  permanently 
tolerate  monopoly  or  Its  evil  fruits.  Every  bu.siness  group  under- 
stands this  full  well  and,  mdecd,  those  who  maintain  conditions 
that  are  tantamount  to  monopoly  are  opposed  to  every  m<jnupoly 
except  their  own.  Complaints  under  the  antitrust  laws  almost 
invariably  originate  with  businessmen  and  are  directed  acain.st 
other  businessmen.  In  this  w>->lter  of  things,  nothing  is  more 
obvious  than  the  fact  that  big  business,  if  I  may  use  that  term 
IS  moving  blindly  but  with  accumulating  occeieratlcn  do;^-n  th« 
road  leading  to  ultimate  Government  supervision.  Indeed  there 
are  those  who  are  persuaded  that  eccncmlc  groups  that  in  oj^e 
way  or  another  have  arrived  at  a  position  of  dominance  in  any 
essential  line  of  activity  are  likely  candidates  for  regulatory 
trea.riient— and  that  this  is  especially  true  with  reference  to  so- 
cilled  natural  monopolies  or  lines  of  business  dealing  with 
national  resources.  The  problem  has  been  so  long  with  us  that 
unless  It  is  frankly  considered  and  firmly  grasped  it  will  tzet 
quite  beyond  control  and  lead  to  remedies  of  a  ci^aracter  that 
few  really  desire. 

The  American  people  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  In  dem.o- 
cratic  proce-sses.  They  have  seen  the  stop-look-and-li.sten  si^n 
pa.s.sed  all  too  often:  but  while  their  patience  endures  every 
possible  effort  should  be  made  to  solve  the  problem  withm  the 
terms  of  our  political  and  economic  Ideals.  Personally  I  adhere 
to  the  faith  that  these  diificult  matters  can  be  dealt  with  withi'n 
the  framework  of  our  customary  processes 

The  very  fact  that  this  subject  Is  being  serlou.sly  considered  by 
such  a  group  as  the  one  I  see  before  m.e  is  a  source  of  deep 
satisfaction   and   encoxiragement.     Fundamentally,   all    our  people 
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want  to  do  the  rit;l;t  tlilni,-.  With  c.  urage  and  poodwiU.  and  m  a 
Bplrlt  cf  rank  cooperation  that  exclude?  no  helpful  element  of 
our  nutiuma   lile,  we  may   undertake  our   task  with   confidence. 
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HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   MAINE 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  December  2  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16), 1937 


ADDRESS   BY   WTLLI.^M    S.    PALEY,    CHICAGO.    ILX, .    NO\TMBEH 

29,    1937 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  pnnt-cd  in  the  AppentUx  of  ihe  Record  a  very  inform- 
ing and  interesting  addi-ess  on  the  subject  the  American 
System  of  Broadcasting,  delivered  by  Mr.  William  S.  Paley, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Svstem,  at  Chicago' 
El.,  November  29.  1937. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  the 
American  syj^tom  of  broadcasting  before  this  special  group.  As  edu- 
cators among  a  free  people,  you  are  familiar  with  the  older  tools 
of  deniocrary  and  I  know  that  you  are  keenly  aware  that  a  new 
one  ha.«;  been  fashioned  and  that  the  manner  of  its  use  is  of  vital 
Import  to  Amerl-a. 

We  broadcasters  as  custodians  of  a  great  means  of  mass  com- 
munlcaticn,  are  eager  to  have  you  fcnow  what  a  driving  force  in 
our  demorracy  It  has  become.  We  are  eager  to  have  you  know, 
because  we  believe  that  If  once  you  know  you  will  see  that  he  who 
attacks  the  fundamentals  of  the  American  svstem  attacks  democ- 
racy   Itself. 

So  my  thesis  today  Is  that  broadcasting  functions  democratically 
In  harmony  with  the  American  patteni  and,  so  functioning,  has 
Itself  become  an  es."sential  part  of  that  democracy. 

Broadcasting  may  be  divided,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  It  Is  true, 
Into  three  broad  categories.  The  first  is  public  affairs.  Tlie  second, 
for  want  of  more  exact  language,  I  shall  caII  ctilture  and  educa- 
tion. The  third  Is  entertainment.  In  all  three  I  shall  trace  the 
pattern  that  I  have  Just  defined. 

If  I  were  talking  about  broadcasting  In  the  countries  of  the 
dictators,  I  should  have  a  simple  story  to  tell.  In  those  countries 
broadcasting  has  been  owned  by  the  state  and  used  by  the  state 
to  mold  the  people  to  its  will,  with  the  people  compelled  to  listen  to 
what  their  rulers  wanted  them  to  hear  and  barred  from  hearing 
anything  else. 

In  America  It  has  been  different.  We  were  pioneers  and  there 
was  no  authoritarian  hand  to  mark  out  a  path  for  us. 

In  the  beginning  we  stumbled  and  groped.  We  saw  only 
dimly  the  possibilities  of  mass  communication,  the  complex  and 
often  conflicting  avenues  that  were  open  to  us.  We  were  new 
in  a  world  that  was  changing  and  ciianging  fast.  Economic 
necessity  was  driving  the  man  In  the  street,  the  man  in  the 
factory  and  the  man  on  the  farm  to  take  a  deepjer  and  a  more 
active  Interest  in  the  public  affairs  and  the  politics  of  his  country. 

As  more  and  more  millions  abroad  were  forced  to  lay  their 
liberties  on  the  altars  of  dictators,  Americans,  slowly  realizing 
that  democracy  anywhere  might  be  threatened  and  even  lost, 
found  themselves  newly  and  Intimately  and  deeply  concerned 
v.lth  the  drama  of  Europe  and  the  chief  actors  In  it. 

While  all  this  was  happening,  the  evidence  was  accumulating 
that  broadcasting  could  move  the  actions  of  men.  People  would 
listen,  they  would  understand,  and  they  would  act.  Living 
participation  in  the  events  of  the  world  and  of  the  Nation — 
evcntjj  great  and  small — had  arrived.  Frontiers  melted  like  mi- 
rages, cold  type  turned  Into  the  warm  voices  of  real  men;  Ideas, 
good  and  bad,  traveled  farther  and  faster. 

Naturally,  once  so  powerful  a  thing  as  broadcasting  had  proven 
Itself,  all  sorts  of  people  and  all  sorts  of  Interests  wanted  to  use 
It  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  Manifold  evidences  of  this  desire 
forced  us  to  think,  to  decide,  and  to  act.  Particularly  In  the 
realm  of  public  affairs  did  we  need,  as  we  grew  In  experience. 
to  develop  a  code  of  ethics.  We  were  under  a  very  compelling 
necessity  to  do  our  best.  Public  confidence  and  good  will  was 
the  only  thlnt^  wo  could  rely  on  to  perpjetuate  the  system  in 
which  we  believed.  Seldom.  If  ever,  has  prl\-ate  enterprise  had 
stronger  motives  for  tr>-ing  to  serve  the  public  Interest.  I  come 
now  to  some  of  our  major  conclusions,  the  practice?  which  flow 
out  of  them,  and  the  reasons  for  them.  Most  fundamental  In 
my  own  mind  Is  this:  Broadcasting  as  an  Instrument  of  American 
democracy  must  forever  be  wholly,  honestly,  and  mllitantly  non- 
partisan. This  Is  true  not  only  in  politics  but  in  the  whole  realm 
of  arguable  social  ideas. 


To  put  it  anoi.ier  way,  we  mu.?t  never  have  an  editorial  page,  we 
m^.t,on''^'  ^^^k  to  maintain  v;ev  ef  cur  own  on  anv  public 
question  except  broadcastmp  itself.  Moreover,  we  must  never  try 
to  further  either  sicie  of  any  debauable  question,  regardless  of  our 
own  privp^e  and  personal  sympathies.  Of  course.  I  do  not  mean 
that  any  broadca.-t.er  as  an  individual  may  not  on  occasion  express 

r^;to  ;?   '''^^•'   ^'l^   ^'^^  "^'^'^'"   ^if'^n.     I   state   this   principle   of 
nonpartisanship    hrst,    and    I    state   it    as    emphatically   as    I    can 
beoaUbe  I  believe  this  is  the  cornerstone  of  democratic  broadcasting 
iou    will    perceive    at    once    a    striking    difference    between    otS-" 

f,"!;''"'"-^"^  ^^'^''f  ^^t  P'^^-  ^'  n.c  point  cut  the  reason  fo? 
that  difference  and  at  the  same  time  trv  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
conlusion  tiiat  has  existed  as  to  the  mc.ning  of  such  terms  as 
freeoom  of  the  air.'  ■■freedom  of  ihe  press,-  "censorship  -  "edi- 
u,rial  jUGgmcnt,"  and  the  like 

I  realize  that  having  dwelt  in  the  beginmng  on  the  power 
that  lies  m  broadcasting  I  must  offer  logical  evidence  to  back 
my  conciusion  that  we  ourselves  must  not  use  that  power  ir  •>-e 
n-alm  of  controversial  ideas,  political  or  otherwise  Now  frw^dum 
uf  the  press,  as  I  understand  it.  means  the  right  of  the  publ'^he- 
or  the  editor  to  exprci>s  any  view  he  happens  to  hold  on  anv  pub'ic 
question,  and  even  to  refuse  to  publish  the  utterances  cif  those 
who  sees  to  controvert  his  view?.  He  may  even  use  Ws  whole 
publication  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furthering  his  own   idea- 

\^Tiy  may  the  press  be  as  editorlaUy  partisan  as  it  pleases  while 
we  may  not?  For  the  reason  that  there  can  be  an  unhmitea'  num- 
ber of  publications  devoted  to  countle--s  purposes  whereas  th'^ 
number  of  broadcasters  is  rigidly  limited  for  physical  reasons  and 
therefore  an  editorial  attitude  on  the  part  of  broadca.-:er>;  wo-'d 
always  carry  with  it  the  danger  of  one  side  of  a  vital  artrjnient 
bting  maintained  preponderantlv  or  even  exclusively  It  a--  edi- 
tors views  are  stodgy  or  unpopular,  or  if  he  rides"  hobbies  that 
bore  most  people,  he  pays  the  penalty  of  d^vindlmg  circulation  but 
he  has  violated  no  pubhc  obligation. 

If  you  accept  my  definition  of  freedom  of  the  press,  let  me  next 
define  freedom  of  the  air  as  I  and  nearly  all  other  broadca.-ters 
understand  it.  Freedom  of  the  air  means  the  ncht  of  a  speaker 
to  express  any  views  he  may  hold  on  any  question  \of  general  irur- 
es..  He  must  be  guarded,  and  he  is  guarded  in  that  right  regard- 
less of  how  the  operators  of  network  or  station  mav  themJi-lves 
letl  about  the  thing  he  discusses.  If  he  l<=  not  libclou.-  or  other- 
wise unlawful,  if  he  is  not  obscene,  if  he  does  not  seek  to  provoke 
racial  or  religious  hatred,  he  may  sav  whatever  he  pleases  over  the 
air.  I  admit  that  ordinary-  questions  of  pood  taste  or  good  manners 
sometimes  arise,  l-ut  virtually  always  thev  can  be  satisfactorily 
settled  by  con:-.u]tation  with  the  prospective  speaker 

Right  here  I  want  to  admit,  too.  that  Isolated  instances  of  viola- 
tion of  this  canon  can  be  found  Most  of  them  lie  m  what  Is  for 
radio  the  di.^tant  past.  Occasionallv  one  is  due  to  sudden  emer- 
gency and  lack  of  time  for  proper  consideration;  now  and  then 
scineonc,  somewhere  blunders. 

I  liave  given  you  a  definition  of  freedom  of  the  air  I  have  tred 
to  show  why  It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  freedom  of  the  press 

The  next  great  principle  in  keeping  American  broadeastln--  for- 
ever keyed  to  the  needs  of  our  democracv  Is  "fairness  of  the 
air."  By  that  I  mean  that  no  discussion  must  ever  be  one-sided 
so  long  as  there  can  t>c  found  anyone  to  take  the  other  side 
The  party  in  power  must  never  dominate  the  air  No  majprity 
must  ever  monopolize.  Minorities  must  alwavs  have  fair  oppor- 
tuniUes  to  express  their  views.  Again,  because  the  num.ber  of 
broadcasters  is  limited  by  physical  necessitv  and  since,  in  the 
case  of  networks.  mUlions  listen  at  one  time,  "it  is  Imperative  That 
all  sides  be  fairly  treated.  Moreover,  the  dramatic  velocitv  with 
which  ideaf  reach  the  Nation  through  this  new  medium  the  com- 
pelling attention  gained  by  those  who.  In  this  modern  way  con- 
tend In  person  In  the  public  arena  of  thought  and  opinion  the 
degree  to  which  our  people  have  come  to  relv  on  the  radio  for 
first-hand  contact  with  men  and  events,  all  'thunder  ;hi«  -ame 
democratic  moral  of  freedom  and  fairness.  For  us  willfully  or  bv 
the  force  of  others,  to  do  differently  would  be  an  unfonnvabl'c 
betrayal  of  the  people  themselves. 

This  discussion  of  fairness  leads  me  naturally  to  the  next 
cardinal  principle  evolved  out  of  experience.  Let  me  de^cibe  an- 
other and  a  cosUy  policy  maintained  by  Columbia  and.  I  believe, 
by  virtually  all  broadcasters  as  a  further  safeguard  to  the  fair  and 
democratic  use  of  our  medium.  We  sell  time  to  spon.'^ors  solely 
for  the  advertls-ing  of  their  goods  and  services.  We  do  not  sell  time 
for  propaganda. 

By   propaganda  we   mean   any   attempt   to   influence   legislation 
regulation,  taxation,  and  the  like.     Despite  the  tempting  reventie 
we  might  have  derived  from  such  sales,  we  decided  against  them, 
first  of  all,  because  we  believed  it  was  part  of  our  public  obligation 
to  provide  time  for  the  discussion  of  controversial  issvies 

An  even  more  compelling  reason  was  the  danger  that  the  side 
with  the  most  money  would  win  the  argument",  and  often  that 
special  interests  would  drown  out  the  voice  of  the  public.  Moreover, 
if  we  did  sell  time  for  such  uses,  the  amount  of  tnik  on  the  a:r 
would  be  wholly  dependent  on  the  willingness  and  ability  of  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  istues  to  buy  it.  Obviously  'we  could 
not  sell  time  for  such  use  to  some  and  "refu.se  to  sell  It  to  others. 
and  thus  we  should  be  unable  to  maintain  anything  like  program* 
balance.  The  sole  exception  we  make  to  this  policy  Is  the  sale  of 
time  to  political  parties  during  an  actual  election  campaign.  This 
exception  is  made  because  the  parties  want  to  use.  and  are  entitled 
to  use,  more  time  than  we  could  possibly  afford  to  give  awav. 

WhPt  I  have  already  said  will.  I  b«?lieve.  forchadow  what  l' shall 
now  say  about  the  field  of  education  and  culture.     Democracy  is  a 
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pattern  cf  living  which  great 
men  have  found  worth  while 
easily  lost.     It  does  not 
more  than  it  did  in  the  centuri 
Institutions  mu.-t  ?trui;gle  cor 
tunately  the  thoughtless  are 
they  are  surrendenna;  until  11 
If  I   may   venture  my   own 
The   ability  of   a   people,   proi 
truth,    to    choose    by    instmc 
error,   that    way   of   life   whlc! 
to   the   greatest   number  thosi 
have  said  "access  to  truth"  I 
to  culture  and  education 
broadca.sier  must  be  willing 
all  kinds  of  ideas  on  ail  kind 
to  sec  that  they  are  compet*^ 
cause  otherwise  a  twist  of  the 
h?   mu:;t   not   have  ologies  cr 
he   must   not   have   his  parti 
brand  of  science  and  seekito 
con-tant  heed  to  the  demand; 
search  for  that  which  is  fam 
and   vital.     He  mu.5t  look  for 
and  bring  them  to  his  microf 
cr  their   ideas  or  their  ways, 
to    let    the   people    take    what 
Continually   the   broadcaster. 
help   him.   put   on   the   air  a 
and  satisfy  listener  appetite. 
app^-■tlte:   it  is  often  a  fickle 
response,   sometimes    it    disap 
reaction.    Let  him  who  seeks  i 
ideas  of  "good"  beware.     An 
can   be  led.   but  we  have  yet 
believe  that  we  are  entitled  ti 
else's  particular  conception  of 
Just   as    it    is    vital    that    w( 
ideals  m  the  fields  of  public 
we  are  to  .serve,  it  is  essential 
field   of   ent-^rtainment    if   wc 
even   need   to  argue  the  righ' 
Entertainment,   and  particula 
nearly  every  man,  woman,  and 
his  radio  set,  :s   a   finr?  thing 
on  ••he  dr-gree  to  which  mucJ- 
enlightenment,  for  deepening 
He  who  sits   before    the   Icud 
or  dial,  is  km^'.     Ho  likes  3.0 
about  what  he  wants.     It  n  c 
to  keep  on  bettering  that  be- 
A    few   moments    ago    I    mc 
reminds  me  that  I  wantoci  i<' 
Judgm.ent.     So   long    as    there 
to  have  to  decide  what  shoulf 
Thece   decisions  are   always 
beings.     Jti'^t  as  newspapers  h 
and  what  not  to  print  (there 
have  staffs  to  decide  what  is 
We  engage  people  of  backgrcu 
drill  them  .n  the  principles  I 
we  do  not  try   to  exercise  ur 
ourselves  of  competent  advice. 
p~ycholo2ist  and  a  committee 
all   our  chi.dren's  programs  c 
have  a  council  of  qualified  ci 
sensibly  the  time  we  set  asidf 
school  of  the  air  has  a  profes. 

Though  I  have  narrowed 
■which  I  thought  would  be  of 
I  would  be  sketching  too 
casting  if  I  did  not  dwell  for  ; 
tition.     Frankly,  I  think  we  h 
Had   we   not   rivaled   each 
other,  we  would  not  have  dorie 
before  the  whole  people  as  oui 
be  outdone  in  the  public  sen 
And  so  in  a  very  concentra 
vatlons  about  the  form  and 
democracy.     In   the   field   of 
■worked   to  develop  public  op 
tolerant,  and  more  rational, 
most  radical  social   and 
are  understanding  with  great 
forces  with  which  we  are  face^ 

The  general  cultural  level 
Blgnificant  is  the  increasing 
great  variety  of  daily  broadc 
knowledge  of  the  way  men  11- 
mobile    world.     Broadcasting's 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  the 
mallions  of  people,  is  no  less  r 
for  granted. 

But   of  greatest   Importance 
has  developed  and  used  a  der 

I  have  talked  m.uch  today 
to   us   all.     In   broadcasting    it 
struggle.     The  fight  Is  not  ovt 
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nations  and  very  many  millions  of 
It  has  been  hard  won  and  sometimes 
tically  maintain  itself  In  1937  any 
es  of  the  past.  Many  men  and  m.any 
stantly  to  preserve  !t,  because  unfor- 
pt  not  to  know  how  precious  a  thing 
Is  already  lost. 

definition   of   democracy,   it   is   this: 

ided   they  shall   have   free    access   to 

.    and    understanding,    by    trial    and 

1,   with   fairness   to   minorities     gives 

I   things   which   they  want.     When   I 

have  defined  our  policy  with  regard 

the   limit  of  public  acceptance  the 

hat  the  listener  shall   be  exposed  to 

of  subjects.     It  is  his  technical  Job 

tly  and  interestingly   presented   be- 

dial  renders  his  m^ediuni  sterile.    But 

isms   or  cults  of   his   own   favor. ng; 

system  of  economics  or   his   pet 

ist  it  on  the  audience      Rathrr.  with 

of  those  he  seeks  to  satisfy,  he  must 

liar  and  tried  or  that  which   is  new 

those  who  know  and    those   who  do 

hones  whe'"her  or  not  he  likes  them 

satisfied,   with   democratic  discipline. 

they    can    use    and    reject    the    rest. 

and    all    the   creative   a:;encirs   which 

rariety   of  things  which   both   arouse 

It  is  a  widely  varied  and  a  voraci'ius 

Sometimes  it  startles  with  swift 

30ints    with    the    sluggishness    of   its 

0  force  upon  it  too  strongly  his  own 
nconceivably  a.5sorted  mass  audience 
to  find  a  way  to  drive  It;   nor  do   I 

1  drive  It  toward  our  own  or  anyone 
what  will  "uplift"  it. 

shall    live    up    to   thes'^-    democratic 

i.Tairs  and  culture  and  education.  If 

that  we  shall  maintain  them  in  the 

are   to  survi\o.     I   believe   I   do   not 

of  the   audience  t'"-'   be  entertained. 

ly  the  free  entertainment  to  which 
child  in  Amierica  has  access  through 
in  and  of  itself.  I  shall  not  dw^U 
of  it  is  a  vehicle  for  education,  for 

ticrceptions,  and  rising  appreciations. 

eaker.   within   easy   roach  of  switch 

of  everything  and  he  is  very  vocal 

1-ir  job  to  find  the  best  for  him  and 
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ntioned    program    balance,    and    this 

explain  wh.it  I   infant  by  editorial 

is    broadcasting,    someolie    is   going 

be  broadcast  and  what  Ishould  not. 

^   to   be  m.ade   by  fallible  hum.an 

ivo  editors  who  decide  wfcat  to  print 

13  never  room  to  print  ai )   so  do  we 

vorth  broadcast. ng  and  what  is  not. 

nd  and  skill  and  experience,  and  we 

have  be-n  reciting.     In  special  fields 

aided   judgment.     Instead,   we  avail 

For  eiiample,  we  have  both  a  child 

:-i{  quahiicd  advisors  to  insure  that 

iform  to  very  high  staa'Jards.     We 

rics  and  laymen  to  allot  fairly  and 

for  religious  broadcasting,  and  our 

:nal  faculty. 

v  field  of  discussion  to  those  pha-ses 
especial  m.oment  to  you  as  educators, 
urate  a  picture  of  Am.erlcan  broad- 
moment  on  the  stim.ulns  of  ccm.pe- 
,ve  come  a  long  way  m  a  short  time. 
,   spurred  each   other,   dared   each 
so  well  so  quickly.     We  sit  hourly 
Judges.     None  of  us  can  let  himself 
Ice. 
led  way  I  have  given  you  my  obser- 
"  substance  of  broadcasting"  in  this 
ittcs   and  public   questions   it   has 
ion  that   is   better   informed,   naore 
n  a  period  which  has  re^Lstered  the 
mic  changes  in   history,   our  people 
r  clarity  the  complex  problems  and 
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our  people  has  risen,  but  far  mere 

iration  toward  better  things      The 

s  have  ail  done  their  part  to  spread 

e,  work,  fight,  play,  and  think  in  a 

contribution    to    the   pleasure    and 

ial  and  intellectual  equtp.ment  of 

al  because  it  has  come  to  be  taken 
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is  the  fact   that  radio  broadcasting 

"ooratlc  philosophy, 
democracy.     It  Is  a  thin?  jtr-'cioiis 
has   not   been   achieved  '.vithcmt   a 

r,  and  it  never  will  be.    There  will 


be  danger  from  thirse  who  seek  to  lay  rude  and  .vlfish  hand.s  on 
the  m.edlum.  There  will  be  even  greater  divnger  from  those  who 
are  sincere  and  ■well-intentioned  but  know  not  the  meaning  or  the 
value  of  the  word  I  have  used  so  often 

As  solemnly  and  as  sincerely  a.s  I  know  how.  I  repeat  that  nur 
present  American  system  of  broadca.stlng,  founded  on  freedom  and 
fairness  cf  tlic  air.  must  be  preserved  and  strengthened.  Allow 
censorship  to  be  imposed  upon  It.  deliver  It  Into  the  hands  of 
autocrats,  make  It  a  tool  of  any  party  in  power,  destroy  it,  and  you 
will  have  begun  to  destroy  liberty  In  America. 


The  Farm  Bill 


KXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PEN'N"SYLV.\.\IA 

I  L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRKSK.NTATIVKS 

Thursday.  Dccnnbcr  2.  1937 

^L-.  RUTTIERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  gwc  the  dairy 
farmer  a  break.  Comirifi  from  a  section  of  Penn.'^ylvania 
where  dairying  is  the  principal  occupation  of  a  (:rreat  many 
of  my  cor"Lstituents  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  .some  provi- 
sion should  be  m^ude  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1937,  which  we  are  now  considering,  for  their  protection; 
and  to  th.it.  end  I  am  proin?  to  vote  for  and  .support  the 
Boileau  and  Andrcsen  amendments  to  this  bill  when  they 
are  pres-^nted  to  this  body.  The  Boileau  amendment — which 
will  make  .^ubiection  <d)  of  section  2  of  the  pending  bill 
read  as  follows: 

(d)  Any  payTnent  or  grant  of  aid  under  subsection  ^h)  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  the  utilization  of  the  land,  with  respect  to  which 
such  payment  is  made,  In  conformity  with  farming  practices  •tthich 
the  Secretary  finds  tend  to  effectuate  any  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  specified  in  clause  (1).  (2).  (3),  (4).  or  (5)  of  s;?ctlon 
7  (a),  and  (except  for  lands  which  the  Secretary  determines  shoxild 
not  be  utilized  for  the  harvesting  of  crops  but  should  bo  per- 
manently used  for  grazing  purposes  only)  sh'all  be  further  condi- 
tioned upon  the  utilization  of  the  land,  with  respect  to  which  such 
paym.ent  is  m.ade,  so  that  soil-building  and  soU-con.^rving  crops 
planted  or  produced  on  lands  normally  u.scd  for  the  production  of 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  or  field  corn  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  conserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  for 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  to  be  con.sumed  on  the 
farm,  and  not  for  market.  As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
"for  market"  means  for  disposition  by  sale,  barter,  exchange  or 
gift,  or  by  feeding  (in  any  form)  to  poultry  or  livestock  which,  or 
the  products  of  which,  are  to  be  sold,  bartered,  exch.anged.  or 
given  away:  and  such  term  shall  not  include  consumption  on  the 
farm.  An  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  deemed  consxim.ed  on 
the  farm  if  consumed  by  the  farmer's  family,  emplovees,  or  hnuse- 
hold.  or  by  his  work  stock;  or  if  fed  to  poultry  or  livestock  on  his 
farm  and  such  poultry  or  11%-cstock,  or  the  products  thereof,  are  to 
be  consumed  by  his  family,  em.ployees.  or  household — 

is  just  and  reasonable.  It  certainly  is  not  fair  to  the  dairy 
farmers  01"  America,  to  pay  the  farmers  of  our  country  rais- 
ing wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  for  takm?  acre- 
age out  of  production  of  those  crops  and  then  allow  them 
to  u.>e  ^hose  same  acres  to  grow  agricultural  commodities 
for  market  which  will  compete  with  the  dairy  farmer.  All 
that  the  dairy  farmer  wants  is  a  lair  break  from  his  Gov- 
ernment. So  far  as  I  know  he  has  never  a.sked  for  any  di- 
rect .^ub.sidy  and  if  he  has,  he  has  never  received  any  to 
date,  ^rhe  minority  report  on  this  bill  states  the  situation 
dearly  when  it  says: 

The  dairy  Industry  received  no  benefits  what.soever  from  the 
operations  of  the  Agricultiu^l  Adjustment  Act  or  other  New  Deal 
legislation.  Quite  to  the  c<3ntr-arv,  the  dairv  farmers  >f  this  coun- 
try have  been  used  as  trading  stock  by  the  administration  in  the 
carrying  out  of  its  reciprocal  trade  policy  Tariff  duties  have 
been  slashed  on  dairy  products  and  lorelgii  farmers  encour.aged 
to  mcrea-se  th^ir  production  for  shipment  into  the  United  Stat<^s 
in  competition  with  domestic  production.  During  -he  first  9 
months  of  1937,  10,148.000  pounds  of  butter  and  42  000  OOO  pounds 
of  cheese  produced  in  foreign  countries  entered  our  ports  for 
sale  In  this  country.  In  the  same  period,  several  hundred  mU- 
lion  pounds  of  competitive  oils  and  fats  were  imported  to  be  used 
In  competition  with  dairy  products.  The  effect  of  these  importa- 
tions has  been  to  reduce  the  price  received  by  American  dairy 
farmers  for  their  products  with  a  consequent  lci.s  in  purchasina 
power.  " 

The  rcciprccal-trade  policies  of  this  administration  have 
certainly  been  a  "pain  in  the  iicck"  to  the  dairy  farmers  of 
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this  country,  and  if  the  Boileau  amr>ndment  is  defeated  and 

the  farmers  now  growmg  cotton,  whta^  corn,  tobacco,  and 
rice  be  allowed  to  u.se  their  acres  for  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural c^mnrodities  which  wiil  compete  directly  with  the 
farmers  now  engaged  in  th--'  dairy  nidu.stry,  the  dairy  farm.er 
will  not  only  continue  to  have  a  "pain  in  the  neck"  but  he 
will  have  received  oUch  a  •'kick  in  the  pants"  as  to  make 
h:m  sore  all  over.  The  Andrcen  dairy  ara-ndnrcnt? — read- 
ing az  fellows: 

Section  1.  The  importation  of  agricultural  ])r'.d,icts  into  the 
■United  States  is  hereby  pKihibited  wliere  the  landed  cost  of  such 
products  plus  the  tariff  duties  are  lower  than  the  domestic  cost 
ut  prodiK  tiOn. 

Seo.  2  The  Serrc'.'.ry-  of  State  is  hereby  directed  to  discontinue 
the  pract.ce  of  biiid-i.^'  on  the  free  list  or  binding  at  the  prt.-ent 
rat:;  of  excuse  taxes  aencullural  commodities  in.Dortcd  into  the 
United  States.  Tiie  S<.-cretary  of  State  is  further  authorized  to 
advise  the  GovemmeiiUs  of  Brazil  and  the  Netherlands  that  at  the 
expiration  date  of  the  respective  trade  agrecmtnts  tlie  concessions 
granted  by  the  United  States  with  reference  to  binding  babassu 
oil  and  starches  on  tlie  free  list  and  freezing  the  excise  tax  on 
palm  oil  at  3  cents  pi  r  pound  will  u't  be  continued. 

Pe".  3.  That  on  and  after  6  months  from  tlie  enactment  of  this 
act,  forrl<:n  sliipments  of  d:iiry  products  in*o  the  United  States 
are  prolilbitrd  ur.less  .said  daiiy  produe'.-  have  be^  n  produced  from 
m.lk  or  cicain  of  cows  v,l.ieh  i.re  liee  Irom  bovine  tuberculosis — 

are  al.-^o  fair  and  rc.i.sonablc  and  .'^hould  be  adopted.  Section 
1  covers  all  farm  pixiducts  and  simply  gives  the  .American 
market  to  the  American  farmer.  Why  this  administration 
continues  to  favor  the  farmers  in  foreign  lands  in  prefer- 
ence to  cur  American  farmers  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand. B'ut  it  has  been  doing  it  for  the  past  5  years,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  American  farmer  gets  up 
en  lu.s  hiiid  legs  and  makes  himself  heard.  Section  3  seeks 
to  compel  faimers  in  foreign  lands  who  desire  to  ship  their 
products  into  our  countiT  to  carr^,ply  ■rnth  the  same  sanitary 
regulations  and  laws  as  are  in  effect  for  American  dair>- 
farmers.  Tl"iere  is  certainly  nothing  unreasonable  or  unjust 
in  such  a  requirement.  All  the  sanitary  regulations  and 
laws  that  have  to  be  met  by  the  American  farm.er  before 
lie  can  sell  his  dair\'  products  costs  him  real  money,  and 
it  is  not  cnly  fair  to  him  but  t-o  the  general  public  to  require 
that  forei;;n  farm  products  which  are  sold  m  competition  with 
the  Amer  can  farmer  should  meet  the  san'tary  requirements 
of  our  country'.     As  .==et  forth  in  the  minority  report — 

The  praci^aet,i..,n  of  milk  and  dairy  products  is  the  largest  ag'-icul- 
tural  busi.ie'^s  in  the  United  Slates,  As  compared  with  the  fire 
basic  commodities  covered  by  the  propost^d  bill  for  the  1936  37 
crop  year,  the  following  figures  tell  the  storv:  Milk.  $1,761,000,000; 
cotton  (lir.t  and  seed).  $947,797,000:  corn."  SI  518,411.000:  wheat, 
$624,336,003;   tubacco,  $269,061,000;   r.cc,  $40,730,000. 

The  abn-e  figures  ."^hcw  that  the  dairy  industry  is  the  big- 
gest agricultural  bu.siness  in  the  country  today.  It  did  not 
happen  so.  It  took  years  cf  hard  work  and  study  on  the  part 
of  the  American  dairy  farmer  to  brmpj  it  to  its  present  po;,i- 
tion.  As  I  said  before,  all  that  the  American  dairy  farmer 
wants  is  a  fair  break  from  the  Government.  Protect  him 
from  his  enemies,  both  forei^-n  and  domestic,  and  he  will  go 
on  his  Wi:.y  rejoicing.  Let  us  adopt  the  Boileau  and  Andre- 
sen  amendment.'^  and  show  to  the  American  dairy  farmer  that 
Congress  has  a  real  interest  in  his  welfare. 


Wajre-Hour  Bill 
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LETTER  F^^.OM  WILLIAM  GREEN  TO  HON    MART  T.  NORTON,  IN 
THE  Ni:W  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE.  NOVEMBER  23,    1937 


Mr.  BR":dgeS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
William  Green  to  Representative  Norton  on  the  subject  of 


the  wage-hour  bill,   publi.shed    in    the    New    York    Herald 
Ti-ibune  cf  November  23.  1937, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ietLer  was  ordered  to  be 
printed   in   the  Record,   as   follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  23.  1937] 

GREEN    LETrER   TO    MRS.    NOKTON    ON   ■WAGE-KOini   BILL 

WAS.HTNCTON.  November  22-  The  text  of  V»-illiam  Green's  replv  to 
the  request  of  Mrs  M^f.v  T  Nohton.  chainnan  of  the  House  I.'.bor 
Comniit-ee.  for  0.  re'tr-.tcr.^cnt  of  the  viow=  of  the  Am.erican  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  on  th-  ■^-a-e  and  hour  bill  was  made  public  todav 
by  the  fecieration  a.s  follows: 

"Dear  Mns  Norton:  Vovi  have  asked  m.e  to  state  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Federation  of  Lalx>r  toward  the  fair  labor 
standards  bill  iS  2475'.  a«:  amended  bv  the  Hou.-=e  Committee  on 
Labor  and  now  pending  before  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

"Your  mquir;-  is  also  bound  up  with  the  prrs'-nt  attitude  cf  the 
American  Fe-ieraMcn  cf  Labor  tov.-ard  th.e  petition  now  pend'.ne  in 
the  House  for  required  Pl2naTures  to  discharge  the  Hc\ase  Rules 
Commit  tc-  so  as  to  taring  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  on  the  Coor 
cf  the  House  for  action. 

"Tlte  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  these  In- 
reulnes  is; 

"Tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  in  a':'co'-d  with  the  purpose 
cf  e.str.blirhln7  a  point  below  which  wa^es  could  not  be  paid  and 
hours  of  labor  beyond  v.hlch  wage  earners  could  not  Ijc  emploved." 
Thi.'  quotation  Is  from  the  declaratioT  of  the  la^t  convention  cf'  the 
American  Federation  of  Lr.bor  on  wape  and  hour  legislation. 

"On  Augii-^t  9,  1937,  th?  American  Fef:eration  of  Labor  stated  as  its 
P'-'Sition  en  the  fair  labor  st.ancards  bill,  as  approved  bv  the  House 
Labor  Committee,  that  the  bill  was  'reuse nably  acceptable  and  fairly 
satisfactcry  to  labor."  This  position  must  now  be  qualified  to  civc 
effect  to  two  new  factors  not  then  existent:  (At  'Tlie  recent  "ex- 
perience since  that  dat'-  of  labor,  of  goven^.mental  acencies.  and 
of  the  public  in  the  adir.inistration  of  the  National  Lalxir  Relations 
Act,  and  iB,  the  serious  and  adverse  clianges  Ln  the  economic  and 
industrial  life  cf  labor  a.-.d  of  the  Nation,  to  vhich  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cire<"ted  attention  of  the  Ccngress  m  his 
special  n\'.>^i:<Zf  ol  Novcnber  15,  1037. 

"With  trial  and  error  r;s  teacher,  the  Departm.ent  of  Labor,  many 
Members  of  Congres-s  and  the  public  generally  have  come  to  a^rrte 
with  labor  that  the  administration  of  the  National  Labor  R-elations 
Act  or  other  labor  legislation  by  the  National  Liibor  Relations 
Board  or  similar  miependcnt  povernmental  accncie'-  is  fatally  de- 
fective. In  tliC  light  of  recent  experiences,  every  effort  sliould  be 
made  to  protect  the  pu:-poscs  of  the  fair  labor  stan'Jards  bill  from. 
being  thwart-ed  by  an  aein.inistraMve  bo.ird  of  this  kir.G. 

"It  IS  now  apparent  that  such  admmistraticn  by  ihe  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  repudiated  generally  accepied  concepts 
and  disrupted  tried  and  tested  principles  of  collective  b-irpaining 
between  capital  and  labor.  It  has  impaired  and  destroyed  richts  of 
contract  and  of  property  upon  which  lat)or  has  hitherto  predicated 
Its  very  existence  and  continued  progress.  Such  adm.iiuslrat.on 
has  brC'Ughi  turmo.i  into  industni:-!  relations,  has  usurped  the 
prerogatives  of  tlic  cotu-ts  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  form  of  goveriiment.  and  has  Jeopardirted  Indtistnal 
ire  dom  and  iniuative — all  contrary  to  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  create  unrfstricted  opportunities  for  labor  to  organii^e, 
to  streiig  hen  bargaining  agencies,  to  promote  fair  prncttces,  and 
to  fost' r  the  objectives  of  a  more  harmcnious  and  s'afc'Uized  re- 
lationship between  labor  and  capital  as  part  cf  the  iiaticnal  policy 
lor  the  general  e.ood. 

"It  is.  therelore,  g-enerally  recncnL-vd.  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  IjC.bor  insist..-,  that  it  ]•=;  lo  lontzer  safe  to  peiTnit  a  Govem- 
m.cnt  h-,p.rd  of  that  kind  to  make  tiic  many  determinations  necessary 
In  the  administration  cf  the  lair  labor  standards  bill  as  now  v^Titten. 
Whether,  for  instance,  collective  bargaining  is  effective  in  a  par- 
ticular industry  or  whether  collective-bargaining  machinery  Is 
adtquate  in  a  particular  case  when  predicated  upon  open,  volun- 
tary, aiid  harmonious  cooperation  bef^-een  employers  and  inde- 
pendent collective-bargalnine  agrrries:  to  determine  the  proper 
uni'f:  for  purpo-ei;  of  collective  bar£taining;  or  to  make  the  other 
numerous  deternunutioiis  permi'ted  under  the  fair  labor  standards 
bill  upon  the  precedents  established  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Boord  on  the  basis  of  Interpretations  of  corresponding  lan- 
guage in  'hf-  National  I.,abor  Rela'ions  Act 

"To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  confusion  resulting  from  the 
Nation's  experience  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  many 
EUgres'^ions  have  been  ofTered  for  changes  in  the  wage  and  hour 
bill.  The  Department  of  Labor  is  now  suggesting  thi-.t  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  ur.der  the  fair  lahor-stnndards  bill  be  radically 
changed  from  that  which  it  approved  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Congres-;.  as  em.bodii. d  in  thi-  pr^s.-nt  draft.  It  now  suggests  that 
the  administration  of  the  propo.sed  act  be  taken  away  from  the 
proposed  governm^ental  board.  Instead,  it  proposes  that  it  t>e  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  administrator,  who  would  be  bound  by  the 
reccmmendaticn  of  committees  composed  of  representatives  of 
capital,  labor,  and  the  public. 

"Foimer  proponents  of  the  bill  in  tlic  Senate  and  Mentbcrs  in  tl-ic 
House  have  suggested  that  the  act  should  establish  specihed 
minimum  v.-ages  and  maxim.um  hours  with  enforcement  then. 01  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  by  th"  Federal  Trade  Commission 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  can  no  lor^ger  endorse  the 
draft  of  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  now  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. It  \^ill  not  do  so  tmtil  the  .same  ha^  been  revised,  -w  he' her 
through  the  above-s-aggested  amendments  or  methods,  or  through 
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ARTICLE  FROM  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT.  DECEMBER  1,  193' 


ident,  the  problem  of  New  Eng- 

bee  1  very  much  in  the  foreground 

alsk  unanimous   consent   to   have 

the  Record  ?ji  article  published 

December  1,  1937,  purporting  to 


general  background  in  relation  to   thi^  particular 

article   wruS   ordered   to   be 


give  the 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

[From  Boston  Transcript,  December  1.  1937] 
New  Ej.-Gn.\ND  Prefers  Flood  to  Gbab  dy  New  Df_a:,     H;.R^^.^c;E   or 
W.'.TKR  Power.  Long  Choicest  Possession.  Not  To  Be  B,\egainez) 

.^W.'iY 

W'A.'^HTxr.T'^v  December  1 — That  the  floods  In  New  England  were 
di;;a.struus  i.-^  now  an  old  story.  That  the  U^s  to  New  Englandera 
from  the  swirling  muddy  waters  ran  into  millions  is  also  an  old 
story.    It  happened  nearly  2  years  ago. 

Since  then  New  Ensrlanders  have  been  s»»fklng  "^ome  way  to  con- 
trol the  levels  of  their  streams  and  to  protect  their  property  din-in£^ 
flood  years.     'With  the  help  of  Army  enttinfcrs  and  the  cooperation 

f  the  New  England  Governors  a  fea.^ible  plan  was  adupted,  a 
-'^heme  whereby  a  series  of  earthen  dams  would  control  the  level 

f  'he  rivers,  but  more  important  .still.  New  England  would  con- 
•.'ol  'he  power  produced  by  her  rivers.  This  i.s  the  only  plan  that 
New  England  will  ratify.  Letters  to  Congress  on  the  subject  clearly 
.'eveal  that  floods,  no  matter  how  disastrous,  axe  more  welcome 
than  the  New  Deal  control  of  New  England  power 

HERIT.\GE    OF    STHE.\.M.S 

This  philosophy  of  Independence.  tmd't:cnal  to  New  Englanden:, 
was  not  acquired  overnight.  Perhaps  early  association  v.ith  the  =ea. 
which  alwav-s  breeds  independence,  has  had  sr/mething  to  do  with 
it.  When  the  first  settlers  arrived  In  the  cf  untry  they  found  a 
rouch  and  rugged  prospect.  There  was  none  of  'he  larsje  fertile 
fields,  later  developed  in  the  West.  The  ruggt'd  hiM.-^  cf  the  N<>r*h 
bore  no  minerals  to  enrich  her  native  sons,  and  in  the  v.inter  tlic 
snow  lay  deep  for  many  months. 

True.  New  England  had  her  granite,  her  fi.sh,  and  -^'me  t:m,ber. 
but  these  did  not  combine  to  produce  her  highly  industrialized  life 
of  today.  To  a  larger  extent  it  was  the  swift,  clear  streams  that 
were  responsible  for  the  New  England  wealth.  On  the.se  strenmj 
New  Englanders  developed  cheap  water  power,  and  with  this  power 
developed  an  industrialized  community.  Why  otherwise  would 
the  cotton  from  the  South  or  the  wool  from  the  West  come  to  New 
England  to  be  processed,' 

Mill  towns — Lawrence.  Lowell.  Haverhill,  Manchester.  Nashua,  to 
mention  only  a  few — owe  their  birth  and  growth  to  the  New  En  t- 
land  streams,  the  heritage  passed  down  through  the  centuries  to 
the  New  Englanders  of  this  generation:  a  herltare  which  tlic  New 
Deal  has  the  will  to  destroy.  Ls  It  extraordinary  that  New  En^r- 
ianders  refuse  to  sell  this  birthright,  even  for  a  mess  of  New  Deal 
pottage  ? 

COTTON    PRODt-'CTTON    CtJT 

Figures  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that  the 
United  States  now  produces  but  35  percent  of  the  world's  supply 
cf  cotton.    A  few  years  ago  this  country  produced  65  percent 

These  opposed  to  the  New  Deal  blam.e  Mr.  Wallace's  .\.  A  A  crp.  rl- 
ment  for  the  loss  of  this  world  market.  The  "plow  under  every  third 
row  "  regime  so  reduced  United  States  production  th.nt  the  world 
developed  new  cotton-producing  areas  in  Brazil  and  British  India. 
This  year  the  United  States  has  the  biggest  yield  of  cotton  on 
reccrd.  High  administration  officials  are  keenly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  no  one  has  any  idea  what  New  Deal  sleight  of  hand 
experiment  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  10,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
without  treading  on  a  great  many  tors. 

Perhaps  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  The  Senate  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee prodticed  a  bill  with  no  visible  means  of  financing  It.  The 
President  objected  to  that  kind  of  a  bill.  The  consumers  seem  to 
have  learned  from  experience  that  a  processing  tax  is,  m  reality. 
a  consumer's  tax  on  the  necessities  of  life. 

True.  It  Is  a  tax  paid  by  the  m.anufacturer.  but  It  L"?  prj^.^d  nn 
to  the  consumer.  The  consumers  are  the  voters,  and  by  their 
recent  actions  the  voters  have  shown  they  want  no  more  taxes. 
The  Agricultural  Committee  wanted  to  throw  the  perplexing  pr-b- 
lem  of  financing  their  bill  over  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
but  they  haven't  been  able  to  get  away  with  it 


Sixteen   Wa.sied   Davs 


EXTENSION'  OF  KE.^IARKS 

OF 

I        HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW    il  A.Mi'    HIFiE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  JUK   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  2  (legislative  day  nf  Tuesday.  November 

16) .  1937 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     M.VNCHEPTER      iN      H)      UNION, 

DECE:.1BKP.     1,     13:37 


Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  prmted  m  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
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Manchester  Union  of  Deceml>er  1,  1937,  entitled  "Sixteen 
Wa.sted  l^iys,"  dealing  with  the  present  session  of  the 
Con  press. 

There  l)cing  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.  H  )   Union.  December  1,  1937] 

Sixteen  days  have  now  elapsed  since  Congre.'^s  was  reassembled 
in  special  session.  The  depression,  the  product  of  fears  provoked 
by  New  Deal  policies  and  the  economic  consequences  of  unsound 
lepisliuion,  grows  more  menacing.  Tl^e  need  of  some  ofBclal  re- 
a.s!^urance  has  been  recognized  by  th.e  President  and  New  Deal 
leaders  in  a  score  of  ways.  But  nothing  practical  is  being  done 
The  prices  In  both  security  and  commodity  markets  contmue  to 
go  down.  The  numiser  of  unemployed  steadily  increases.  The 
question  of  relief  for  the  destitute  Is  again  acute.  Business  every- 
where Is  al  irmed  and  discouraged. 

.\nd  In  ttie  face  of  these  conditions,  which  are  overwhelmingly 
felt  in  the  Industrial  centers,  the  Senate  dawdles  away  its  time, 
first  on  a  (harply  controversial  antih-nchlng  bill,  and  then  on  a 
hlchly  C(>mjlicated  farm  subsidy  bill,  which'  is  cert^'un  to  increase 
living  ca<Jts,  If  It  works  at  all.  Meanwhile  the  House  squabbles 
over  procedure  relaUve  to  a  wage  and  hour  bill,  which  would  set 
up  a  new  dictatorship  over  IndUFtry.  The  constitutionality  of 
botli  the  farm  bill  and  tlie  wage  and  hour  bill  1b  challenged,  and 
neither  can  poesibly  do  aught  at  the  present  time  but  increase 
coi.tu.-ion  in  the  public  mir.d. 

One  cf  tbc  favorite  defcnse.s  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
New  I>  rU  advisers,  when  their  revolutionary  emergency  measiu-es 
have  bf'-n  attacked,  has  been  that  they  were  determined  to  prove 
that  dem.ocriicy  could  successfully  function  m  national  emer- 
gencies. 

We  are  ce-talnly  In  the  midst  of  an  emergency  right  now  Tlie 
more  tli.m  2  weeks  of  futility  and  inaction,  for  which  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  ovcrwhelnung  m.ajority  mu.st  accept  responsi- 
bility, provide  anytl-.ini:  but  assunuice  of  sv.ift  remedial  action 
in  a  crisis  Tlils  paralysis,  m  the  pre.sence  of  imperative  need  for 
action,  howt  ver.  d(jos  not  indict  democracy,  bvit  it  di'ios  convict 
Roosevelt  and  his  New  Dealers  of  Incapacity  to  urdorstand  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  give  the  Institution  of  popular  govern- 
n.ent  a  charce  to  function 

TaJte  the  iwo  pieces  of  legislation,  '"musf  legislation  from  the 
Wl;;t«>  Hoii.se.  the  f.'irm  bill  and  the  ware  and  hour  bill,  which  en- 
piine  t!ie  atf  nt.'in  of  both  Ho;;ses  at  tlie  Pre;-iaent's  order.-  Are 
the.-e  a  res.  rt  to  tlie  principles  of  democnury?  Tl:iey  arc  nut. 
The  farm  bill  frankly  sets  up  a  system  of  compulsory  control  oif 
farm  crops,  j  nd  the  wage  bill  sets  up  a  dictatorship  over  industry 
Each  one  of  them  is  a  complete  denial  of  democracy;  each  Is  "a 
blow  struck  .\t  fnv  enterprise  And  it  is  frt}m  such  undemocratic 
measures  as  these  that  the  Pre.^ident  expects  a  sick  business  com- 
munity to  regain  confidence  and  go  forward 

Ju.st  to  mike  tlie  picture  complete,  the  President  chooses  thla 
particular  tine  to  go  on  a  fishing  trip  In  the  delightfully  tropic 
wnters  of  Florida  in  order  "to  get  away  from  it  all"  Those  mil- 
lions of  American  worklngmcn  and  businessmen  who  cannot  "get 
away  from  It  all"  but  h.ue  to  stay  at  home  and  face  hard,  brutal 
conditions,  d  )  not  crudre  the  Pre_sident  his  frequent  vacations,  but 
rhcv  fe'!.  sm.nehow,  that  before  he  went  a-wiv  he  might  have  tried 
to  do  sometlilng  In  the  way  of  congressional  action  that  would 
lend  aid  and  encouragement  to  a  harassed  private  industry  upon 
wlilch  even  he  declares  the  country  depends*  for  recovery.  Mr. 
R/V'sevelt  must  not  forget  that  this  is  his  depression.  It  was  his 
policies  whica  produced  It.  and  he  sliould  do  all  he  can  to  help  get 
ua  out  of  it. 


The  AdminLstration  and  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  2  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16), 1937 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    JESSE    H.    JONES.    AT    THE    OIL-WORLD 
EXPCemON,  HOUSTON,  TEX.,  OCTOBER   14,   1937 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jone^,  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation,  before  the  Independent  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation of  .\merica,  at  the  Oil-World  Exposition,  Houston, 
Tex.,  October  14,  1937. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation of  America,  as  one  who  for  manv  veurs  has  watched  the 
development  of  the  oil  Industry  with  keen'lntere.'^t  1  am  l^npv  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  this  celebration. 

We  are  living  in  a  rapidly  chanelne  era.  and  If  a  few  decsdes 
ago  anyone  had  ventured  to  predict  the  changes  that  have  come 
about  in  our  normal  everyday  lives  in  this  short  period  he  wotild 
hav..  been  clas.-^  with  Jules  Verne  Even  the  fanta-^iof  of  Jule« 
did  not  encompass  the  possibilities  of  science  and  invention 
\Vhile  great  strides  have  been  made  In  manv  other  lines  and  the 
mventors  seemed  to  have  overlooked  nothing,  petroleum  and  it-* 
product.s  have  made  the  greatest  contrib\ition  to  the  plea>:ure  and 
convenience  of  people.  Through  the  ingenuitv  of  cl-.pmi=t,«  and 
engineers  in  developing  petroleum  products  "  tran.'^t^ortation  bv 
every  means  has  been  developed  seemingly  to  the  nth  decree  both 
in  speed  and  comfort.  And  the  world  wants  to  travel  in  a  hUT\- 
and  in  comfort.  If  oil  does  not  constitute  our  greatest  Industrv 
:t  is  certainly  an  inseparable  part  of  our  creat^^.st  Industry trans- 
portation. It  employs  m;llions  of  people"  and  billions  of  monev 
and  L«  a  strong  factor  m  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our 
country. 

Pro.cpector?  for  oil  are  Imbued  with  the  same  pioneering  sp'-it 
that  has  developed  this  great  Nation.  The  spirit  that  carried  our 
civilr/atlon  westward  to  the  Pacific,  htillt  the  rtdlroias  developed 
water  transportation,  travel  by  air,  and  ether  improvements  that 
have  brotight  so  much  comfort,  convcmeuce.  and  pleu--urc  to  our 
generation. 

So  yours  Is  an  Industry  vital  to  the  welfare  of  all  f.nding. 
consentng.  and  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage  this  great  God- 
givcn  natural  resource. 

I  am  glad  to  visit  with  you  and  to  talk  with  you  as  one  citizen 
to  another.  I  do  not  assume  to  speak  for  the  government,  though 
It  Is  from  the  background  of  more  than  five  years  In  co\emnient 
that  I   venture  to  comment  on  natloi,al  problems, 

I  am  awc^re  that  muny  in  business  feci  that  the  national 
administration  is  unfricndlv  to  busijii_is.  I  am  sure  tii.it  ;t  does 
not  mtend  to  be.  The  clforUs  of  Uio  President  tc  bring  about 
greater  security  for  those  who  mtist  work  fcr  a  living,  and  against 
poverty  and  old  age.  are  frequently  mistaken  fur  unfriendliness 
to  business.  The  cost  of  this  scKiurity  must  neces-sarilv  be  levied 
ag-atn.st  business  and  indtistry.  and  none  ui  business  iSic-i^  to  have 
the  normal  tranquillity  of  his  operations  upset  or  distur!x>d  by 
new  ruu:s  and  new  costs.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
welfare  of"a.lJ  whicii  m.ust  be  our  tjj-st  consideration,  and  observing 
social,  political,  and  bu'^iness  trends,  I  feel  that  if  b'u-s.ness  will 
have  a  little  patience  with  government  In  meeting  these  new 
problems,  recognizing  these  trends  and  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment. e\erythuig  will  work  out  all  right. 

Many  new  factors  have  entered  into  our  business  and  Industrial 
lives,  and  it  will  take  some  time  for  busine-ss  and  Industrv-  to 
become  adjusted  to  these,  but  It  undoubtedly  will,  and  therein 
lies  the  necessity  for  patience  and  co<jperation  between  biLsmess 
and  government.  I  am  aware  that  some  in  buslnesij  fed  that 
all  of  the  cooperating  is  required  of  business,  and  none  cf  It  b^ 
the  Government;  but  when  business  leadership  shows  a  real 
winineness  to  recognize  the  principles  of  social  security  and  U^ 
undertake  the  burden  of  financing  it.  government  will,  in  my 
opinion,  meet   it  more  than  half-way. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  running  government  evrry  clti/en. 
reeardless  of  his  station.  Is  entitled  to  equal  consideration,  nnd 
that  it  is  government's  responsibility  to  protect  the  weak  from 
the  strong.  We  do  not  like  to  admit  that  the  weak  need  pro- 
tection from  the  strong,  but  we  know  they  do.  Human  being's 
still  have  the  soirlt  of  dominance.  You  have"  it  in  the  oil  buf^lness 
One  trouble  with  the  strong  and  powerful  Is  that  they  don't 
appreciate  how  hard  they  hit  or  how  ruthless  they  sometimes  are 
without  necessarily  intending  to  be.  To  the  fleetest  goes  the  race 
but  we  all  have  to  eat.  Most  people  In  btismess  and  industry 
want  to  get  rich,  at  least  In  some  measure,  and  r:che.s  of  course 
are  relative.  A  few  thousand  dollars  means  riches  to  a  great 
many.  The  vast  majority  want  to  make  a  living,  and  if  possible  to 
lay  a  little  something  aside  for  a  rainy  day.  All  too  often  we  forget 
our  early  struggles  when  we  reach  a  position  of  .<;erurlty  and  are 
inclined  to  drive  on  with  not  enough  concern  about  how  tVc 
other  fellow  gets  along.  I  have  seen  so  many  broken,  distressed. 
and  humiliated  men  in  the  last  5  years  that  my  sympathies  go  out 
to  every  insecure  person.  Social  security  within  reason,  and  by  a 
proper  eiTort  on  the  part  of  those  secured,  is  right  and  we  v^ill  be 
remiss  In  our  duty  if  we  do  not  try  to  achieve  It. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  tmder  Presdent  Rcxjsevelt.  and  it  1"= 
not  necessary  to  approve  everything  he  does  to  recognize  his  great 
Bervlce  to  the  coiintry.  No  man  can  bat  a  thotisand  every  day 
Btislness  was  about  as  low  as  the  proverbial  toad  when  President 
Roosevelt  took  office.  Business  is  good  now.  This  cotUd  only  have 
been  accomplished  throtigh  extraordinary  procedure.  Left  alone, 
we  might  have  gotten  well  in  time,  but  there  would  have  been 
much  needless  distress  and  sufTerlng  in  the  process  No  one 
wanted  that,  and  we  were  all  crying  for  something  to  be  done  at 
Washington.  The  President  put  us  in  high,  and  we  liked  It  Now 
we  are  worrying  about  the  cost,  and  we  should  worry  about  the 
cost,  because  the  bill  must  be  paid.     A  debt  was  inctirred  on  be]\alf 
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of  all   the  p€op;p    and  all  h 
has  now  ccme  when   many 
be  discontinued  and  attentioi. 
Is  what  I  understand  to  be  t 

The  oil  industry  has 
business.     We  know  what  oil 
the  business  m  1932  and  1 
us  dollar  oil  and  succeeded. 
other  lines,  but  none  as  much 
and  this  exposition  tends  to 
Industry   Is   one   of   the   mo6 ; 
world.     When  overproduction 
the   industry,   you   got   togeti 
National,  to  work  out  a 
Bomething  had  to  be  done, 
admirably.     Ovir  State  regul 
and  effective.     It  has  saved 
try.  which  enabled  it  to  pay 
to  make  money.     It  has  been 
land  from  which  th.e  oil  is 
natural  resource. 

Iv    bringing  order   out  of 
were  made  by  the  Governmen|t 
Itures   can   only   come   from 
better,  however,  to  make  $2 
no  dollars  and  still  have  to 

Last  week  in  a  speech 
of  State  banks  in  New  Yort 
failing  securities  market,  and 
to  find  any  good  reason  for 
about  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
but  bumper  crops  are  respon? 
an  oversupply  of  securities, 
ing  1929  iriflated  sectirities 
present  quoted  prices  seem 
Is  if  we  still  believe  in  otir 

Measures  which  the 
ties   and   Exchange 
the  operations  of  speculator^ 
them  to  influence  the 
ment.    Whether  any  such 
has  not  been  determined.     U 
Bucb  operations  have  been  g 
where  they  have  no  capital 
Whatever  the  cause  we  shoulh 
money  by  working  for  it  thaii 
figures  of  the  ticker  tap>e  or 
business — making,  producing 
the  real  economic  strength  oi 
Eion  may  be  too  restrictive 
best  laws  that  has  ever  been 

The  m.ost  frequent  reasons 
the     market    for     securities 
"ta.xes,"    and    "failure    to 
question  of  a  doubt  that 
the    Budget,    and    that    all 
qixired  to  curtail  and  reduce 

The  President   has 
or   loans   will    be   made.     Th 
longer    any    considerable    drai 
Corporation    or    Federal    Hoti 
ties   have    played    an    im 
exception  of  F.  W.   A.   grants 
very    little.     The    Works 
approximately  a  million  less 
there    are    several    hundred 
R.  F.  C.  is  returning  money 
upon   it.   and   we   have   quit 
cumstances.     Banks,      insurafi 
Reserve  are  amply  able  to 

We  have  an  luitisually 
million  more   bales  of  cottor 
than    last    year.     Loans    upo:i 
prevent   ruinous   prices,   and 
financed  temporarily  by  the 
will   add    to   Treasury   requi 
more   difScult. 

As  for  taxes.   It  Is  well 
study  of  the  entire  tax 
adjustments   that   will    bett^ 
will,   of  course,   continue 
business.    Industry,    and 
be   fairly   distributed.     I   ha 
tries,    but    we    know    they 
expended    for    military 
Our  government  expenditures 
them. 

We   hear   more   criticism 
the   capital-gains   tax   than 
not   know  to   what  extent 
Treasury    or    the    Cong 
matters,    but   certainly    the 
ha%'e  ample  Information  of 
affected.      Personally,    I    am 
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Commodity  prices  have  also  gone  off, 
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from  an  investment  standpoint,  that 
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m?et 
large 


that  the  Treasury   is  making   a 

on   with   a   view   to   recommending 

distribute    the    tax    burden      Taxes 

and    must    needs    be    levied    upon 

but   should,    and    I   believe    will, 

e  no   check  of  taxes   in   other   coun- 

very    high    and    are    being    largely 

rather    than    civil,    as    with    us. 

are  to  build  people  not  to  destroy 


the   undistributed-surplus   tax    and 

iilmost   any   other   Federal    tax.     I    do 

these   are   under   consideration   by   the 

committees    that    report    on    tax 

rreasury    and    these    committees    will 

objectiona  to  them  by  those  most 

inclined    to    the    opinion    that    the 


principle  of  the  undistributed -surplus  tax  Is  rlKht  In  that  it 
prevents  undue  accumulations  which  naturally  tend  to  nion-jpo- 
l:es  Certainly  provisions  should  be  made  for  corporations  in 
debt;  otherwi.se  a  great  many  can  never  get  out  of  debt,  es- 
pecially those  who  suffered  most  during  the  dopres-slon,  and  the 
little  corporations.  Some  allowance  should  also  Ix"  made  for 
plant  expansion  and  replacement,  including  equipment  modrrnl- 
zatlon.  and  so  forth,  and  corporations  should  be  allowed  to  set  aside 
some  part  of  their  net  earnings  as  a  rest^rve  again.'^t  contingencies 
without  too  much  extra  tax  upon  this  reserve  I  doubt  if  there 
will  be  any  serious  objection  to  some  such  adju.'^tments.  hut  it 
may  be  necessary  to  add  something  to  the  n  jrmal  tax.  T^.is 
buslne-ss  can  st>.nd. 

I  h.tve  no  feiir  that  Government  will  tax  bus:ne.';.s  to  the  extent 
that  tl'.ere  will  not  be  a  fair  profit  left.  Undoubt.  d!y  the  hl^h 
brackf  ts  discourage  initiative  and  investment  by  these  best  able  to 
invest  and  take  a  risk.  This  phase  of  the  tax  situation  should 
also  be  given  consideration  in  whatever  tax  chani;es  are  under- 
taken, not  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  taxes  on  the  rich,  but  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  Incentive  for  Initiative  .ind  Inve.'it.'nent. 
The  hope  of  reward  in  every  field  of  endeavor  is  our  most  efTectlvo 
spur. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  attempting  to  sati>fy  e\ervone.  either  :n 
the  matter  of  taxes  or  any  other  phase  of  government  or  bu.sme'.s. 
but  by  cooperating  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  helpful n'V'^-s.  one 
with  the  other,  government  and  business  certainly  can  .solve  o'ur 
problems,  notwithstanding  any  seeming  lack  of  ccmp.ttli.nlity. 


Production  of  Uiisic  (  ommoditic^  in  Relation  to  the 
Monetary  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLISON  D.  SMITH 

OF   SOUTH    CAKOI.IN  \ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEP  STATE? 

Thursday.  DeceTnbcr  2  {lepislatne  cL-iy  nf  Tur^day.  \ovcmhrr 

16).19j7 


TELEGR.*M    FPOM    FRFD    H     SEXALTR    TO    HON.    EIXISON    D. 
bMITH,  AUCiUST  13.   19,j7 


Mr.  SMITH.  M.-.  President.  I  a.-k  unanimous  con.^ent  to 
have  pnnt*'d  m  'hp  Appr-idix  of  the  Record  copy  of  a  tele- 
pram  addre.s^^d  ro  me  on  Aumi.st  13.  1937,  by  FYed  H.  Srxauer, 
chairman  of  tJhe  monetary  committee,  National  Cooperative 
Council,  on  the  .subject  of  the  produciion  of  cotton  and  other 
ba^ic  commodities  in  relation  to  the  dome.stic  and  foreign 
monetary  situations. 

There  bejig  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  REroRo,  a.s  follows: 

(Western   Union  Telegram] 

Ax.'Gi'sT   13.   19:17. 

Present  plans  to  control  farm  production  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment before  crop  loans  will  be  authorized  fall  to  take  into 
consideration  certain  long-range  factors  which  may  undermine  th© 
position   cf   United   States   agriculture    in   world    markets. 

A  nation  producing  a  major  portion  of  a  world  c.mm.dlfy  can, 
by  restricting  production,  create  tmiporary  scarcity  and  higher 
prices — until  competing  nations  increase  their  production  Cotton 
is  a  typical  basic  commodity  with  a  world  market.  What  l.s  true 
of  cotton  Ls  true,  in  varying  degree,  of  all  other  uitfrnaticnally 
traded   farm   ccmmodlties   and    basic   raw   rruitrriaLs. 

The  United  States  always  h'-ld  world  d^immance  in  pr-^dvictu  n 
of  cotton  until  1933.  In  the  preceding  decadt'  the  United  Stat.^s 
produced,  on  the  average.  57.1  percent  cf  the  worlds  cotton  an.d 
nevpr  fell  below  53  4  percent.  Beginning  with  19^.1.  United  Stat.-s 
production  fell  to  48.5  percent,  41.3  percent.  39.1  percent  40  2 
percent  m  the  succeeding  years. 


World  bales 


]T..i 

!9:i4 
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l'Jo<J 


24,  ^M.  000 
2r,,  lOj.  000 
22,  942,  000 
2f),rm.000 
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41.3 
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12.141,000 
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T^ro  fncttrs  brought  about  this  change.  One  was  the  policy  of 
crop  restric-  on,  the  other,  the  failure  of  the  Unit^-d  States  toad- 
Just  the  po'd  value  of  its  currency  to  the  same  extent  that  com- 
peting agricultural  countries  of  the  sterling  area  group  did  under 
the  guidance  of  the  British  jKilicy. 

While  the  United  States  cotton  crop  remained  stationary  between 
1932  36.  Bri.zil  increased  421  percent;  Egypt,  95  percent;  and  India, 
24  percent,  Brazil,  potentially  our  greatest  competitor,  increased 
from  347,0CKi  bales  in  1932  to  1,808.000  bales  In  1936, 

Between  1921  and  1929  a  bale  of  cotton  sold  in  any  world  market 
for  an  averikge  of  5  ounces  of  gold,  Tlien  gold  lncrca,sed  progres- 
fivt'iv  in  r.urchasing  power  until  In  1932  and  1933  It  took  only  1.6 
cimces  of  pi. 'Id  to  buy  a  bale  of  cotton  in  any  world  rru\rket.  Other 
Ime-Tiatloniilly  traded  commodities  fell  correspondingly  In  ex- 
changee value  for  gold, 

5  2  ounce;,  of  i:old  bought  a  bale  of  cotton  from  1921  29. 

4  6  ounces  of  gold  bought  a  bale  cf  cotton  in  1929. 

3  1  ounce;,  of  gold  bought  a  bale  of  cotton  in  1930. 

2.1  ounce;,  of  gold  bought  a  bale  of  cotton  in  1931. 

1  C  ounce:,  of  gold  bought  a  bale  of  cotton  In  1932. 

16  ounce;;  of  gold  bought  a  b;Ue  of  cotton  in  1933. 

18  ounce;;  of  gold  bought  a  bale  of  cotton  In  1934. 

1  7  ounces  of  gold  bought  a  bale  of  cotton  In  1935. 

1  8  ounce:;  of  gold  bought  a  bale  of  cotton  in  1936. 

15  ounce;,  of  cold  buys  a  bale  cf  cotton  now  in  1937. 

Brazil  took  into  account  this  chance  in  the  purchasing  value  of 
gold  and  reduced  the  gold  content  of  its  currency  so  that,  despite 
the  smaller  number  of  ounces  of  gold  receivable  for  commodities 
In  world  markets,  the  Brazilian  producer  received  substantially 
ai  many  m;lrel8  for  his  product  as  he  received  In  the  twenties. 

The  Brazilian  price  of  gold  has  been  increased  to  correspond 
to  an  American  price  of  »47  per  ounce  against  our  $35.  There- 
fore, when  an  American  and  a  Brazilian  cotton  producer,  for  ex- 
ample, each  sell  a  bale  of  cotton  of  the  F.ame  grade  and  on  the 
same  dav  in  Llverpcxjl.  the  Brazilian  producer  receives  a  price 
35  percent  higher  in  mllreis-  in  which  he  must  pay  his  Internal 
fixed  charges-— than  the  American  producer  receives  in  dollars. 
This  g:vcs  the  Brazilian  producer  competitive  advantage  which 
cannot  be  c3set  by  crop  loans  made  to  American  producers. 

The  failtTe  of  the  crop-loan  policy  prior  to  1933  was  due  to 
the  failure  to  recognize  that  the  forces  to  be  dealt  with  were 
monetary  forces  ari.smg  out  of  the  changeable  purchasing  value 
of  gold  Thb-  is  an  inherent  defect  of  a  fixed  gold  standard 
which  only  .nteliigentl>  managed  currency  system  can,  we  be- 
lieve, overcome. 

Every  policy  that  lifts  the  domestic  dollar  price  of  cotton,  when 
trap.slated  Into  gold,  holds  United  Stales  cotton  above  the  world 
gold  value  3f  cotton  at  the  time,  must  check  the  flow  of  Unltei 
Sta'.s  cotton  into  export  markets.  Tlie  difficulty  is  not  lack  of 
market,  for  the  world  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased  from 
le.--«  than  iwenty-thrce  mlhion  bales  in  1931  32  to  more  than 
twenty-i^evcn  and   one-half   million   bales  in   1935  36. 

Tlie  ri">^tilem  for  the  United  States  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Conpres-^  hi.s  failed  to  ca'^ry  throxirh  the  monetary  mea>urts  that 
the  sterline    area   acrlcultural  nations  have   used   efftctively. 

For  a  shrrt  period,  in  19:^3,  the  United  States  applied  the  mone- 
tary mpn.«ures  of  the  sti  rling  area  countries  As  we  raised  the 
dollar  prii^e  of  enld.  the  price  of  basic  commodities  followed,  step 
by  '■•ep  in  altr.o'^t  mathematical  exactness.  Cotton  rose  from 
6  cents  to  11  cents  between  February  and  July  1933.  corn  from 
22  cents  tc  52  cents,  wheat  from  50  cents  to  $1.07.  Then  this 
policv  wa";  abandoned  in  favor  of  re,stricting  production  by  rcgulat- 
In?:  a^rrlculture  and  industry,  with  the  underlying  idea  that  prices 
could  bo  raised  by  scarcity  measures. 

If  this  p.'licy  is  continued.  America's  position  as  a  producer  cf 
basic  commcxlitie.^  will  be  further  impaired  Tlie  production  of 
basic  commodities  for  world  markets  will  be  moved  from  the 
United  Stages  to  other  nations  as  the  production  of  cotton  has 
bcon  durlnp  the  past  5  years. 

A  loan  pDlicy  on  basic  commodities  Is  Justified  only  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  The  sAfepuard  should  be  a  monetary  policy 
thnt    will   give   us   normal   prices   with  normal   production. 

Congress  delegated  to  the  President  j^wwer  to  raise  the  United 
States  price  of  gold  to  $41  34  an  ounce.  This  would  Increase  basic 
conunodity  prices,  cotton.  In  particular,  by  1,9  cents  a  pound;  and 
would  maki?  reasonable  crop  loans  safe. 

In  the  st-'rling  area  countries,  governments  encourage  high  pro- 
duction. Their  farmers  plant  more  and  are  crowding  United 
States  growers  In  world  markets  Yet,  in  consequence  of  sterling 
area  moneiary  policies  they  receive  profitable  prices.  This  one 
underlying  monetary  force.  Intelligently  used,  has  resulted  In  high 
bulldirig  activity,  hiizh  business  activity,  farm  prosperity  with 
high  produ:;tlon'  and  more  Jobs  than  men,  because  the  high  buy- 
ing power  of  farmers  and  basic  producers  has  broadened  the 
markets  for  the  products  of  industry.  These  sterling  nations  are 
the  most  p:-osperous  in  the  world. 

We  urge  Congress  to  keep  the  ultimate  monetary  needs  of  the 
Nation  In  view  in  considering  any  emergency  legislation  intended 
to  support  falUng  markets. 

Fred  H.  SEXAUiai, 
Chainnan  of  the  Monetary  Comviitiee, 

National  Cooperative  Council. 


Raising  Prices  by  Law 

EXTExNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  2,  1937 


LETTER  OF  HON.  W.  A.  AYKES,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION.  TO  HON  EM.ANUEL  CELLER  HEPPE- 
SENTATIVE    FROM    NEW    YORK' 


Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  pointed  out  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  by  letter  the  very  wretched  re- 
sults broueht  about  by  the  passage  of  the  Miller-Tvdinps 
Act,  the  very  bad  pricc-fixing  law.  Its  avowed  purpose  was 
to  do  away  with  the  so-called  loss  leader.  But  the  bill  was 
worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  lend  encouragement  to  high  re- 
tail prices  at  the  highest  levels.  In  fact,  immediately  upon 
I  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
I  Druggists  campaigned  to  elevate  prices  to  an  extent  of  50 
percent  of  actual  cost,  regardless  of  the  rapicity  of  the  turn- 
i  over  of  any  article.  This  resulted  ;n  ^'leat  harm  to  the  con- 
j   suming  public. 

I  herewith  submit  a  letter  received  from  Hon.  W.  A.  Ayres. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  my  letter  of  complaint,  and  indicating  that  the 
Federal  Ti-ade  Commission  is  mvestigating  vanous  Situations 
brought  to  its  attention,  involving  resale  price  maintenance 
undertakings.  Tlie  letter  also  indicates  that  the  activitie-s 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  are  being 
investigated. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  boosting  prices,  various  groups 
have  sought  to  dam  up  tlie  channels  of  infoimation  and 
prevent  the  consuming  public  from  knowing  the  truth. 

I  pomted  out  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission — see  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNGREs;5IO^•.^L  Recohd,  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
second  session,  pages  224  to  227— that  certain  groups  were 
preventing  the  sale  from  newsstands  of  inapa/.:ne.s  that  soui^hi 
to  give  exact  information  to  the  consuming  public  concerning 
the  activities  of  these  groups  in  their  campaign  to  raise 
pricts.  It  ha.-  now  also  come  to  my  attention  that  a  very 
well-known  magazine  which  had  acceptfd  and  paid  for  an 
article  entitled  "■liaising  Prices  by  Law,"  and  which  'anicle' 
was  to  have  appeared  in  the  December  1937  issue  of  said 
mne-.zine.  refused  to  publi.sh  the  article  as  a  result  of  the 
blackjacking  tactics  en  the  part  of  those  afraid  tf  the  dis- 
closures in  that  article 

I  am  also  informed  that  ntmierous  retail  assix'iations  in 
various  lines  of  business  likewise  blackjacked  wholesalers, 
distributors,  and  manufacttirers  into  increasing  the  retail 
sale  price  of  articles.  This  practice  has  become  widespread, 
and  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  T>dings-Miller  act.  The 
consumers  all  over  the  country  are  "payjng  the  piper."  It 
is  a  case  of  the  "consumer  be  damned." 

Fedee.^l  Trade  Commi.sston 

Washi'igton.  Noverr.btr  30,   1937. 

Hon.    EMAKirEL    CELIER. 

Hmise  at  Repr-csentativef:.   Washivnicri ,  D    C. 

My  Dear  Congressman-;  This  will  acknnwkdg''  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  November  29.  1937.  relative  to  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  in  the  fo-terlnp  of  legislation  to 
legalize  tiie  maintenance  of  resale  prices  and  iu<  subsequent  alleged 
Illegal  price-fixing  activities.  I  have  read  with  Interest  and  con- 
cern your  observations  and  the  implications  set  forth  with  respect 
to  past  and  present  policies  of  this  association,  m  connection  with 
which  j'ou  point  to  specific  instances  cf  questionable  activui!.'& 
that  are  being  indulged  :.n  in  an  effort  tuD  miiJic  the  same  effective. 

The  Commission  has  lx>en  giving  consideration  to  various  situ- 
ations as  they  are  brought  to  its  attention,  invohing  resale  price 
maintenance  undertakings  in  their  relat.on  to  the  vr.nous  State 
fair  trade  acts  and  the  MiHer-T>-dings  law.  With  respect  to  surh 
activities  of  the  Natlonf.l  Asscx-iation  of  Retail  Drutri'ists  anri  :i.s 
members,   as   are   aet  out   in   your   letter,   you   no   doubt    will    be 
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Interested  to  know  that  the  s^me  are  already  under  investigation  by 
the  Commission. 

In  this  connection  it  is 
tion  and  evidence  in  suppoi|t 
which  you  indicate  you  are 
You   may   be   assured   that 
Information    and    use    in 
material  and  information  th; 
Yours  very  truly, 


npted  that   you   have   specific   Informa- 

of  certain  statements  made   by   ycu 

*"illing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission. 

^'e   will   be   pleased   to    receive   for   our 

ccinnection    with    pending    matters    all 

it  you  have  available.      I 


W.  A.  Atrzs,  Chairman. 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Starting  of  the  Covered  Wagon  Trip  to  Marietta, 
Ohio,  to  Settle  the  >  orthwest  Territory 


EXTENSION  OF  PwEMARKS 

or  I 

GEORGE  J.  BATES 

^.SSACHUSETTS  | 

OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
December  2.  1937       \ 


HON. 

OF   M 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Thursday 


ADDRESS   OP  HON.    GEOR(5E   J 

DEC  i3klBER 


Spea  cer 


Mr.  BATES.     Mr 
remarks  in  the  Record.  J 
myself  at  the  banquet  in 
memorating  the  one  hundred 
starting  of  the  covered -wiigon 
tie  the  Northwest  Territory 


MassachLset 


yea-s 


(r 


he  e 

tlie 


in  ipor 

set 


Gofer 


in3l 


famous 


Mr.  Chairman,  distinguish:  ed 
my  privilege  at  this  time,  as 
people  of  the  Sixth 
to  this  fine  gathering  and 
sible  success  to   those  condtict 
bration. 

One  hundred  and  flfty 
this   town   of   Ipswich,   wheii 
blessmg  to  the   little  party 
team  Journey  from  Dr.  Cutl 
ilton.  and  this  town  also  is 
a  short  distance  beyond  the 
munities.     You  who  are 
the  events   that   followed 
settlement  in  that  great  ex^ 
great   States  of  Ohio.   India 
part   of   Minnesota.     The 
chusttrs'  contributions  to 
be  .stressed  too  much. 

The   Ordinance   of    1787   is 
rhusotts  Constitution  that 
tained   the  principles  of 
Ma.-.-achu.5etti  were  interestejl 
were  set  forth  in  the  origi 
in  which  Timothy  Pickering, 
ing.     Perhaps  the  most 
with  the   po.'isible  exception 
the  Northwest  Territory,  is  ; 
Massachusetts.     That     sen 
knowledge  being  necessary 
of  mankind,  schools  fad  th 
encouraged."     Prior  to  Dr. 
gress  m  New  York,  very  litt! 
forth  a  form  of  government 
credited   with   having   been 
clause  and  other  important 
of  the  Ordinance. 

The  Honorable  Nathan 
tive  from  the  E.=sex  Dl3trlct 
Congress  through  whom  Dr. 
the    final    adoption    of    the 
provisions    concerning    "reli 
Dane  some  years  later  declajred 
of  Massachusetts,  as  also 
for  her   ( Massachusetts )   an 
West,   and.   of  the  most   re 
As  the  Code  of  Massachxisetlts 
the  drafting  of  the  Ordinanj^ 
Ing  of  the  Constitution  of 
several  weeks  later. 

Guaranties  of  human  rlgh 
equality  before  law.  were  in 
ture  in  the  Ordinance  of 


guests,  and  friends.  It  has  become 
the  Representative  in  Congress  of  the 
ts  District,  to  extend  their  greetings 
tjheir  best  wishes  for  the  greatest  pos- 
ing this   Northwest   Territory   cele- 


ago  this  month  history  was  made  in 
the   Rev.   Manasseh   Cutler   gave   h^ 
that  commenced   the   fajnous   wagon- 
's little  church  in  what  is  now  Ham- 
fittingly   marking   this  occasion  only 
jresent  boundary  line  of  the  two  com- 
tonigh;   are  probably  familiar  with 
tedious   trek   to   Marietta,   the   first 
anse  of  terntor\-  now  comprising  the 
a,   Illinois,   Michigan,   Wisconsin,   and 
tance   of    Dr.   Cutler's   and    M^sa- 
liing  this  Northwest  Territory-  cannot 


BATES,    OF   MASSACHUSETTS, 
1,  1937  j 


under  the  leave  to  extend  my 

include  the  following  remarks  of 

pswlch  on  December  1,  1937,  com- 

and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
trip  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  to  set- 


ence 

to 


Djne 


the 


public 


of  nearby  Beverly,  as  Rcprfsenta- 

was  the  member  in  the  Continental 

Cutler  directed  his  principal  etTorts  for 
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the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio."  Thlb  ordinance  m.arks 
the  onlv  time  In  the  history  of  mankind,  with  a  sincle  exrep- 
tlon.  where  the  laws  have  been  prepared  and  put  into  effect 
before  a  territory  was  occupied.  It  was  the  desire  of  Dr.  Cutler 
and  hi.s  associates  in  the  Ohio  company  formed  in  Bost<jn  on 
March  1,  1786,  by  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  meeting  in 
Bunch-of-Gmpcs  Tavern  for  the  purpose  of  purcb.a.sing  land  frnm 
the  Government  for  actual  settlement — that  the  territory  should 
always  remain  a  part  of  the  United  States  under  weli-deflned 
powers  that  could  be  Immediately  exercised.  These  Idea.'i  were 
incorporated  in  the  draft  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  when  finally 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Members  of  Congress  gathered  in 
New  York. 

As  a  result  of  Dr  Cutler's  persev<Tr\!-.ce,  the  scheme  of  settl'v 
ment  ir-f!f  was  a  broad  and  comrrohnn'-^ive  one,  covering  the 
whole  ;,'r')und  of  a  permanent  occupation  of  that  distant  wilder- 
ness III  the  interests  of  a  Christian  civilization,  or  ri'p'ibllcan 
institutions  founded  upon  the  rights  of  man  and  suppdrtrd  by 
every  civil  and  political  safeguard  The  Revolutionary  W.ir  now 
being  over,  much  unrest  had  ari.sen  within  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
and  there  was  fear  of  internal  disorders  among  different  factions. 
This  w.as  In  the  minds  of  those  attending  the  Continental  On- 
gress  in  New  York,  and  it  was  to  'his  that  Dr.  Cutler  p<'lnttd  m 
.stressing  his  proposal  for  expansion,  and.  he  argued  there  must 
be  protection  asstired  against  the  savages  on  the  western  frontier 
to  help  keep  the  13  States  together.  By  declaring  that  his  com- 
pany Would  buy  land  from  Ma&'^achu.'^  tts.  which  tht'-n  own<'d 
what  is  now  Maine,  if  not  perm.ltted  to  settle  the  Northwest 
Territory.  Dr  Cutler  proved  himself  perhaps  the  or'^tnal  AmerK  an 
lobbyist  and  succeeded  in  arou.smg  enough  sentiment  i:i  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  tho  ?ul>sef;ut'nt 
"greatest  private  contract  ever  made  m  Amerlcii.  "  us  he  callrd 
It  in  his  Journal,  when  on  October  26,  1787,  he  paid  over  $500,000 
'o  the  Board  of  Treasury  for  the  land  nnr hwest  of  the  Ohio 
River 

In  the  words  of  William  Fredpri'k  Poole  in  his  hi.^torir  writings 
a  centur,-  after  the  signing  of  the  famous  ordinance:  "The  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  and  the  Ohio  purchase  were  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  transaction.  The  purchase  woTild  not  have  been  made 
without  the  ordinance,  and  the  ordinance  could  not  have  been 
enacted  except  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  purchase.  •  •  • 
When  con.^ldered  together,  every  fact  in  the  origin  and  pa.s,<ak:e 
of  the  ordinance  is  explained,  and  's  found  to  be  conne'^ted  with 
the  agency  of  Dr  Manasseh  Cutler  He  was  the  person  of  tlie 
most  varied  arcom.plishmrnts.  the  wlde.<t  learning,  the  largest 
personal  influence,  i^nd  the  one  most  active  and  deeply  intert  sted 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  ordinance  of  all  who  had  a  part  m  its 
formation.  He  was  then  45  years  of  age.  and  m  the  prime  at 
m.anhoofl  and  mental  develc^ment.  He  later  beram.e  a  member 
of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Congres.-^s  from  thLs  district  Dr. 
Cutler  was  a  pioneer  of  the  first  order  The  masterful  work  for 
whirh  he  is  credited  constitutes  one  of  the  very  t^nrner-tcnes  on 
which  was  built  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  for  it  was  Dr.  Cutler 
who,  through  his  tireless  personal  efforts,  secured  enough  svipport 
in  the  Continental  Congress  for  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
on  July  13  of  that  year.  Only  two  other  documents  in  our  history 
are  considered  of  more  Importance  than  this  ordinance — the  C«  r.- 
s'ittition  of  the  United  States  and  the  Der!ar:\tlon  of  Independe:  (  c. 

A  fervent  desire  for  greater  freedom  and  srcurltv,  away  from 
the  oppression  and  discontent  cf  other  lands,  inspired  each  of 
those  three  great  documents,  which  our  forefathers  made  the 
ftmdamental  law  of  this  land  so  that  we.  of  a  later  day.  may  live 
in  peace  and  security.  The  pioneer  spirit  which  was  instilled  In 
the  minds  of  those  founders  of  our  country  and  its  govcrriment 
is  a  spirit  that  seems  in  mure  recent  years  to  have  bt-en  ebbm.;. 
The  present  trend  is  away  from  constitutional  democracy  and  alien 
theories  and  policies  are  today  threatening  our  very  foundations. 
Political  Influence  and  unhealthy  competition  In  industry  are 
endangering  the  future  of  this  Nation  for  which  tho.se  pioneer  men 
and  women  gave  their  all. 

The  tendency  to  broaden  the  iield  of  government  and  to  cen- 
tralize its  authority  may  now  be  found  In  the  changing  attitude  of 
the  people  themselves  and  the  decay  of  that  rugged  American 
individual L~m  of  our  forbears  who  est^iblished  the  Ainenran  svs;em 
of  government.  The  frontier  of  forest  and  prairie  wliich  "chal- 
lenged the  courage  of  the  first  Americans,  who  built  their  for- 
tunes upon  the  soil  has  vanished,  and  now  we  see  the  industrial 
frontier  receding.  Uncertainty  and  experimentation.  toiTCthcr  with 
the  creation  of  a  fabulous  national  debt,  stalk  our  industrial  lite 
and  hamper  expansion  of  Its  frontier. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Ord. nance  of  1787  and  of 
Dr.  Mana.sseh  Cutler's  memorable  achievements  there  were  less 
than  4.000,000  people  In  the  entire  Uni'ed  States,  a  p'-pulatlon 
that  now  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Massachusetts  alone.  It 
IS  only  proper,  therefore,  that  we.  as  citizens  of  the  United  Spates 
of  America,  gathered  here  on  the  ,soil  of  Massachusetts,  from  which 
.sprang  "he  American  tradition  of  freedom  and  hard-earned  pros- 
perity, should  here  and  now  resolve  to  do  our  utmost  to  preser\-e 
the  form  of  government  the  early  settlers  sacrificed  so  much  to 
establish. 

The  records  of  the  past  show  the  efforts  of  men  and  women  to 
advance  life  and  liberty  and  Kovernment  and  give  all  th"lr  true 
m.eaning.  Today  our  p'oblenis  are  more  comolex  than  those  of 
the    fathers,    requiring    greater    thought,    a    broader    spirit,    more 
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raried  talent,  more  unselfishness,  more  cooperation,  more  heroic 
action.  The  heroi.^m.  rl.iefiy  required  of  us  todav  is  to  face  our 
duty,  to  inspire  patr:oti>m  and  a  i^ense  of  civic  respon.sjbility  to 
guard  and  to  pass  along  to  posterity  the  heritage  of  free  govern- 
ment Let  us  play  our  full  part,  faithful  to  the  old  traditions 
Xalthful  to  the  new  tasks  and  duties  of  th.e  dav. 


a  job 


Wc  Mu.st  Provide  Jobs  for  Our  Aged  Worker; 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErKKSENTATIVES 

Tfiursdcu,.  Dccnnbcr  2,  1937 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  problem  of  finding 
u-huh  the  unemployed  worker  over  age  40  must  face  is  be- 
coming increa.'-infTly  acute.  No  cne  knows  how  many  mdi- 
viduaLs  with  long  service  records  in  inda^try  and  valuable 
training  and  (xperience  are  today  in  d' speratc  need  or  on 
the  point  of  becoming  psychological  wrecks  because  of  hiring 
policies  setting  inflexible  age  limits.  The  innumerable  indi- 
viduals who  write  into  the  Governm.ent  and  lay  their  troubles 
and  difficulties  before  us  are  for  the  most  part  the  educated, 
hiehly  .'-kilk-d  group.  However,  the  problem  is  no  less  acute 
among  the  more-marticulate.  less-skiUed  group.  An  age- 
limit  rule  is  less  likely  to  be  suspended  m  the  case  of  an 
unskilled  or  .semiskilled  job — in  which  speed  is  the  more  im- 
poriant  factor — than  m  the  case  of  a  position  requiring  some 
degree  of  maturity  and  judgment. 

How  many  companies  today  maintain  these  fixed  age 
limits  for  hiring'!'  How  many  individuals,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, men  and  women,  are  affected  by  them?  What  are 
the  actual  dimensions  of  the  problems  of  the  unemployed 
over  40 :j  Only  a  vei-y  partial  answer  to  these  questions  is 
furni.shed  by  studies  made  so  far.  and  these  partial  results 
are  extremely  di.squieting.  For  example,  a  study  made  in 
Ma.ssachusetts  showed  that  8  percent  of  the  firms  questioned 
employed  no  male  workers  45  years  of  age  or  over.  About 
half  of  the  firms,  employing  two-fifths  of  the  workers  in- 
cluded in  the  study,  employed  less  than  their  fair  share  of 
older  workers. 

A  study  made  in  New  York  in  1933  .^howed  that  1  out  of 
every  5  manufacturing  concerns  sui-veyed  had  adopted  rigid 
maximum  age  hiring  lim.its.  A  fourth  of  these  firms  with 
age  di.-^crim.inatory  hiring  policies  fixed  40  years  or  lower,  and 
57  percent  fixed  45  or  less.  Practically  none  admitted  per- 
sons aged  55  or  o\-er.  no  niatter  hov,-  pood  their  physical  con- 
dition or  background.  In  connection  with  this,  one  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  lowest  age  Imiit  set  for  old-age  assist- 
ance or  insurance  benefit  is  65.  This  presumes  that  there 
will  be  employment  opportunities  for  those  not  disabled  up 
to  tliat  age. 

Other  questions  which  cannot  perhaps  be  an.swered  sta- 
tistically but  which  confront  us  arei  How  great  is  the  v.-aste 
of  human  resources  due  to  these  policies?  How  great  a 
burden  do  these  policies  throw  upon  the  commuiiity,  in  the 
form  iiot  only  of  actual  relief  payment.^  but  of  homes  fore- 
closed, children  deprived  of  education  and  trainiiig,  lapsed 
in^tirance  policies,  unpaid  taxes,  and  a  break  douTi  in  family 
morale  due  to  the  principle  breadwinner's  loss  of  job  and 
loss  of  status.  Unemployment  among  the  groups  40  and 
over  has  economic  and  social  iniplications  which  in  some 
way.s  are  even  more  serious  than  unemploymf^nt  among  other 
age  groups.  For  these  are  apt  to  be  people  at  the  height  of 
their  respon.sibilities  to  their  families  and  to  their  com.muni- 
ties;  and  are  also  often  people  at  the  height  of  their  indi- 
vidual powers.  Perhaps  they  cannot  hold  their  owm  on  the 
as."embly  line  agam.sr  younger  men.  at  the  pace  which  indus- 
try requires  of  its  workers,  but  there  are  many  other  ways 
in  v.-hich  a  well-mana-ged  society  could  use  their  aptitudes 
and  experience. 

What  are  the  causes  behind  these  policies?  It  is  fre- 
quently alleged  that  older  workers  cost  the  employers  more 
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in  com i>en.';a tion  premiums  and  cost  the  insurance  companies 
more  :n  compensation  payments  becaiLse  injuries  take  longer 
to  heal  and  are  more  apt  to  en'ail  complications.  Even  if 
this  were  to  some  extent  true,  it  might  be  ofl.sct  by  the  possi- 
bility that  older  workers  are  less  likely  to  be  involved  in 
accidents.  A  study  of  accident  and  compen5ation  experience 
by  age  groups  is  urgently  needed  to  throw  light  on  this 
debated  point.  The  bearing  of  Slate  insurance  funds  versus 
private  insurance  earners  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Group  life,  or  pension,  insurance  policies  maintained  by 
the  cm.ployer  are  alleged  as  another  source  of  age  discrimina- 
tion. If  this  contention  proves  to  be  correct,  it  will  go  far 
to  offset  any  possible  social  g>x)d  that  could  Ix?  traced  to  such 
plans.  Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  expansion  of  our  present 
social-security  program,  which  aims  at  spreading  the  cost  of 
providing  for  old  age  over  the  widest  possible  a;i-tuarial  base. 

In  attacking  this  problem  of  age  di.scrimination  the  part 
played  by  Government  agencies  and  regulations  such  as 
those  set  up  by  Civil  Service  Commissions  should  come  m 
for  a  share  of  the  scrutiny.  The  governments,  local.  State, 
and  Federal,  ought  to  .set  the  pace  m  observing  high  labor 
standards  and  fair  employment  policiesi  certairJy  we  can- 
not advocate  a  double  standard  in  this  matter,  particularly 
not  a  double  standard  which  is  lower  for  the  Government 
than  for  private  industry. 

I  introduced  the  foUowiner  resolution,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  our  Committee  on  Labor.  Its  approval  by  the 
committee  will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

[H.  J.  Res.  453,  75th  Cong  .  1st  sess  ] 
Joint  resolution  to  determine  the  nature   and   effect  cf   economic 

conditions  or  statutory  provisions  tending  to  produce  unfair  or 

inequitable  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  in  obtaining  and 

retaining  employment   m  public  service   and  pri%-ate   industry 

Whereas  the  rapid  mechanization  of  mdustrv  and  other  factors 
beyond  his  control  make  it  mcreasmgly  difficult  for  the  older 
worker  to  obtain  and  retain  emploj-ment:' and 

Whereas  this  condition  ailects  materially  the  well-being  and 
comfori  of  a  considerable  number  of  our  citizens  and  threatens 
our  social  structure,  so  that  its  alleviation  and  correction  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  public  concern;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  difficulties  encountered  bv  the  elder 
worker  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  praiseworthy  concern  of  gov- 
ernments for  those  who  have  pasicd  the  age  of  65,  and  for  the 
youth  of  the  country:  and 

Whereas  age  is  becoming,  -o  a  g'-eater  degree,  an  impo'-t.ant  and 
often  controlling  factor  m  determ.ining  the  efflcicncv  and  com- 
pensation of  m^en  and  women  seeking  or  retaining  employment: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  rhe  Senate  ar,d  Fi'^tise  of  Representatives  of  the 
Vmted  States  of  America  in  Cim-gre'is  cs^'embled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  hereby  directed  to  investigate  and  report  to  Con- 
gress upon  the  nature  and  effect  of  any  "economic  conditions  or 
statuton,-  provisions  whith  may  tend  to  produce  unfair  or  in- 
equitable discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  in  obtaining  and  re- 
tainine:  employment  in  public  service  and  private  industry:  the 
extent  to  which  age  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  etQciency  of 
men  and  women  engaged  in  such  public  service  and  private  in- 
dustry: the  effect  of  pension  systems  and  group  and  workmen's 
compensation  insurance  upon  the  employment  cf  the  older  worker. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  further  directed  to  appoint  a 
representative  national  advisory  committee  to  act  in  connection 
with  the  planninc  of  the  study  and  to  review  the  results  of  the 
surveys  and  to  niake  app'-opria'te  recommendations. 

Tliat  the  sum  of  S50,000  is  hereby  autliorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 


Northwest   Territory — One   Hundred   and    Fiftielh 

Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A    DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  2.  1937 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  virtue  of  an  art  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  1935.  a  national  celebration  commemorating 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of 
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the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  the  establishment  of  the  North 
west  Territory  will  begin  December  3.  1937. 

The  most  spectacular  feiture  of  this  celebration  will  be 
the  reenactment  of  the  long  journey  made  by  the  Ohio 
company,  pioneers  from  Ipswich,  Mass.,  to  their  first  settle 
ment  at  Marietta,  Ohio 

It  was  on  a  brief  and  bjleak  December  3.  1787,  that  the 
first  band  of  men,  who  had  formed  the  Ohio  company,  left 
their  homes  in  Massachusetts  to  begin  the  dangerous  and 
hazardous  trip  to  that  litt  e-loiown  country  situated  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  another  group  of  men, 
specially  selected  and  traiJied  for  the  occasion,  pioneers  of 
our  day,  with  ox  tean^  pack  horses,  conestoga  wagons,  and 
other  equipment  of  that  Colonial  time,  will  begin  the  long 
trek,  following  the  original  trail  as  closely  as  possible,  to 
portray  anew  with  historical  accuracy,  for  nearly  half  of 
the  Nation's  population,  tie  march  that  Inaugurated  the 
building  of  an  empire  out  cf  the  Northwest  Territory. 

This  historic  event  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  people 
of  the  six  States  formed  oi  t  of  the  Northwest  Territory  and 
of  general  interest  to  the  ^  ation.  It  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  people  of  my  congressional  district,  the  Seventeeth 
Michigan,  and  the  people  cf  Michigan,  because  much  of  the 
colorful  history  of  early  days  in  the  Northwest  Territory  had 
its  origin  in  what  is  now  tne  southeast  corner  of  Michigan. 
Prom  the  beginning  the  D<:troit  area  was  prominent  in  ter- 
ritorial history  and  development. 

The  old  Northwest  Territory  constituted  the  first  step 
westward  by  the  United  States  in  its  march  from  sea  to  sea 
and  in  the  development  o:  the  most  self-contained  nation 
In  the  world. 

In  the  Ordinance  of  178' ,  passed  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, is  found  not  only  the  organic  law  of  this  first  new  ter- 
ritory, but  also  the  fundamental  principles  for  a  government 
and  a  civilization  new  and  unique  in  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. 

Out  of  this  territory  hav?  been  carved  six  populoas  States 
wherein  are  located  the  second  and  fourth  largest  cities  of 
the  United  States — Chicaga  and  Detroit.  These  States,  in 
the  order  of  their  admission  to  the  Union,  are:  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, nimois,  Mich.gan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Only  a 
portion,  however,  cf  what  s  now  Minnesota  was  included  in 
the  Northwest  Territory. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  largely  a  story 
of  the  clearing  cf  forests,  tpe  laying  out  of  farms,  th*^  erec 
tion  of  homes,  the  construe  ion  of  highways,  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  the  building  |of  railroads,  and  the  rise  of  cities 
and  towns. 

In  laying  plans  for  the  development  of  the  western  lands 
the  statesmanship  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  was  at  its 
best.  The  seven  States  wh  ch  had  some  sort  of  title  to  tracts 
extending  westward  to  ths  Mississippi  River  wisely  yielded 
their  claims  to  the  Nation.  In  the  Ordinance  of  1787  there 
was  mapped  out  a  plan  of]  government  admirably  suited  to 
the  frontier. 

On  July  13,  1787,  the  famous  Northwest  Ordinance  was 
set  forth  for  the  first  time  in  unified  form,  the  essence  of 
American  thought  as  to  tqe  relation  of  our  Government  to 

crystallized  expression  of  what 
America  had  fought  for— jthe  principles  under  which  her 
people  willed  to  live.  On  that  date  the  Continental  Congress 
in  session  at  New  York  passed  the  famous  ordinance  to  gov^ 
ern  the  Northwest  Territoy.  One  of  the  remarkable  con- 
clusions reached  by  that  bpdy  and  which  they  incorporated 

c  eternal  truth  that  no  people 
could  be  happy  or  have  gbod  government  unless  they  pos- 
sessed religion,  morality,  apd  knowledge. 

will  accomplish  much  if  it  merely 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  its  rightful 
place  among  the  truly  h^toric  documents  of  the  United 
States. 

written  American  document  the 
the  foundation  for  our  American 


This  national  celebration 
cau.ses  our  people  to  accord 


For  the  first  time  in  anj 
Ordinance  of  1787  set  forth 
Bill  of  Rights.    I  quote  sorte  of  its  provisions: 


"The  estates,  both  of  resident  and  nonrpBident  proprietors  In  th« 
said  territory,  dying  Intestate,  shall  dc.-^end  to,  and  be  distributed 
aaion^.  their  children  •  •  •  In  equal  parts."  "No  person  •  •  • 
shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or 
religious  sentiments."  "The  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Territory 
shall  al'.vays  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by  Jury;  of  a  prnportionute  represen- 
tation of  the  people  In  the  legislature:  and  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings according  to  the  course  of  the  conimon  law.  Ail  persons 
shall  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  offeruse-s,  where  the  prorf 
shall  be  evident  or  the  presumption  great  All  fines  shall  be  mod- 
erate; and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  shall  be  inlllcted.  No 
man  shall  be  deprived  of  hi.-i  liberty  or  property,  but  Ijy  tlio 
Judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land,  and,  siiould  the  pub- 
lic exigencies  make  it  necessan*,  fcr  the  commtn  preservatirm.  to 
take  any  person's  property,  or  to  domrind  his  particular  services, 
full  compensation  sha.'l  be  made  for  the  same." 

"No  law  ought  ever  to  be  made  or  have  force  In  the  said 
territory  that  shatll.  In  any  manner  whataoever.  interfere  with 
cr  afTect  private  contracts  or  engagements,  N)na  fide,  and  without 
fraud,  previously  formed." 

"Religion,  morality,  ar.d  knowledge  being  nece.s.sary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  hrkppines.s  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  en'  ouraged." 

"Tliere  shall  be  neither  sl.tv  ry  imr  Involuntary  servitude  In 
the  said   territory,  otherwise   than   in   the  punishment   of   crimes." 

While  the  Ord'.r.ancf^  of  1787  w.is  passed  to  provide  a 
framework  of  government  for  a  new  western  territory,  it 
was  also  to  serve  as  a  rrpfx-^itory  of  new  concepts  of  govern- 
ment and  as  a  guide  to  the  framers  of  tho  Constitution, 
creating  the  Unitid  Sta'e,^  nf  America.  The  Continental 
Congress  supplied  the  Ordinance  cf  1787.  which  cont.iined 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Sta'es. 

In  1776  *he  Continental  Ccngre.' s  made  a  solemn  promise 
to  the  men  in  the  Continental  Army  to  pay  them  in  land 
for  their  services.  The  loosely  connected  and  weak  Conti- 
nental Governmeiit.  however,  did  not  own  any  land.  It  was 
without  money  and  without  power  to  rai.se  money.  It  could 
recommend  'o  th"  States  what  should  be  done,  but  it  wa-> 
without  pow'.r  to  enact  or  eniorce  its  own  recommendations. 

It  was  through  the  shrewdness  and  foresight  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegates  to  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Pans  that  this  Nation 
acqmred  title  to  the  Northwest  T*'rntory  from  Great  Bri- 
tain— subject  to  the  cla;ms  of  Indian  tribes  and  the  cla.ms 
of  s<-  me  of  the  Original  Thirtef-n  States. 

Adju.-ted  compensation  to  veteran.:  was  not  unknown  even 
150  years  ago.  Immediately  following  the  sirming  of  the 
peare  treaty  with  England,  a  p-r.trn  >:;:n.'d  by  a  large 
number — 238 — of  officers  of  th'-'  Con'.n  n'al  Army  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  asking  that  the  promise  made  to  them 
and  to  the  men  who  fought  for  freedom  m  1776  be  fulfilled, 
and  designated  the  lands  between  the  Ohio  R.ver  and  L.ike 
Erie,  west  of  Pennsylvania,  b"  ar.'^'ed  to  'h-m  m  .settlem:  nt. 

Each  mnn  was  given  a  certificate  for  the  amount  of  money 
to  which  h'-  was  entitled  for  hi.j  ..ervices  and  that  certificate 
was  received  in  payment  of  the  land  a.ssigned  to  him.  With 
General  Pumam,  trusted  friend  of  Wa.shmgton.  at  \{s  head, 
the  Ohio  company  was  formed  and  "westward  the  star  of 
em.pire  took  its  way."  Had  Ho-a'^«  Gr-  olcy  then  lived,  tlie 
advice  he  gave  to  young  men  more  than  a  half  century  later 
to  go  West  would  have  been  received  and  acted  upon  with 
equal  enthusiasm  by  the  47  men  who  left  their  homes  in 
Massachusetts  and  blazed  a  trail  to  a  new  heme  in  the 
wilderness  beyond  the  Allegherues  150  years  ago. 

While  the  fate  of  the  Northwest  still  hung  in  the  balance, 
em.igration  from  Eivstern  States  became  the  rage.  Tlie 
small  farmer  on  ban-en  acres  covered  with  mortgages  was 
eager  to  sell  his  hDm-'.^tcad  and  begin  life  anew  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  or  Mu.Nkingum.  and  land  companies  painted 
glowing  pictures  of  the  West. 

For  a  decade  Ohio  was  the  favorite  goal;  and  within  8 
years  after  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  this  region  was 
ready  for  adnus.^ion  to  the  Union  as  a  State.  Southern 
Indiana  also  filled  rapidly. 

The  West  not  only  called  to  broken-down  farmers,  bank- 
rupts and  ne'er-do-wells,  but  a  public  protest  was  raised 
against  the  "plot  to  drain  the  East  of  its  best  blood."  Anti- 
emigration  pamphlets  were  scattered  broadcast.  A  rude  cut 
which  gamed  wide  circulation  represented  a  stout,  ruddy, 
well-dressed  man  on  a  sleek  horse,  with  a  label,  "I  am  going 
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to  Ohio."  meeting  a  pale  and  ^ha.stly  skeleton  of  a  man.  in 
rags,  on  the  wreck  of  what  had  once  been  a  horse,  with  the 
label.  'I  have  been  to  Ohio." 

The  settlement  of  the  Northwp.>t  Territory  was  retarded 
largely  becau.se  of  intermittent  warfare  with  Indian  tribes 
led  and  orsanizcd  by  two  savase  chiefs  vsho  possessed  un- 
usual power  and  organizing  ability  together  with  great 
leadership.  Tliese  two  savage  ohieftams  who  held  back  the 
settlem.ent  of  t!-ie  Nonlnvest  Territory  and  who  organized 
their  people  to  defend  their  hunnng  grounds  v.-ere  Pontiac 
and  Tccumsch.  Pontiac.  Mich,,  the  county  .^eat  of  my  home 
county,  was  named  in  honor  of  this  miphty  chieftain' of  the 
redman  in  recognition  of  his  great  ability  a.^  a  leader  of 
his  people. 

After  the  danger  from  Indian  warfare  was  over,  the  main 
obstacle  to  western  development  was  the  lack  of  means  of 
easy  and  cheap  transportation.  The  settler  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  reach  the  region  wh'ch  he  had  selected  for  his  home. 
Eastern  supplies  and  food-^tuffs  could  be  obtained  only  at 
great  expense.  The  ever-increasing  products  of  the  weitem 
farms,  maize.  wh<:'at.  meats,  livestock— could  l^e  marketed 
only  at  a  cost  which  left  scant  margin  of  profit.  Tlic  ex- 
perience of  the  War  of  1912  proved  the  need  of  highways  as 
national  defense  as  well  as  for  movme  produc's. 

Despite  these  handicaps  hundreds  cf  transportation  com- 
panies were  running  four-horse  freight  wacons  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States;  and  in  1820  more  Uian  3.000 
wagons,  practically  all  cam«-ing  western  products,  passed 
back  and  forth  between  Philadelphia  and  Pitt,:burgh.  trans- 
porting merchandise  valued  at  $18,000,000. 

Both  East  and  W"st  became  interested  in  internal  im- 
provements, and  the  Indian  trails  gave  way  to  rough  pioneer 
roadways  and  then  to  carefully  planned  and  durable  turn- 
pikes. Long  before  the  War  of  1812.  JefTcrson.  Gallatin. 
Clay,  and  other  statesm.en  liad  conceived  of  a  great  high- 
way, or  series  of  highways,  connecting  the  seaboard  with 
the  interior  as  the  surest  anJ  b'  si  metliod  of  promoting 
national  unity  and  strength.  In  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1803.  admitting  Ohio  as  a  S'ate,  5  p.'rcen:  of  the  money 
received  from  the  s.Ue  of  public  lands  in  the  State  was  set 
aside  for  the  building  of  roads  extending  eastward  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  Atlantic  streams. 

In  1808  Secretary  Gallatin  present,  d  to  Congress  a  report 
calling  for  an  outlay  of  $2  000,000  for  internal  improve- 
ments for  10  years:  and  by  1811  tlif  Gnernment  had  en- 
tered into  the  creatcst  und»rtakinc  of  its  kind  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  countrj-.  It  was  the  buildmc  of  a  magnificent 
highway  known  to  the  law  as  the  Cumberland  Road,  but 
familiar  to  the  many  emigrants,  travtiers,  and  traders— and 
deeply  embedded  in  the  traditions  of  the  middle  States  and 
th^  West— as  the  National  Road. 

Starting  at  Cumberland.  Md.,  this  great  artery  of  com- 
merce and  travel  was  pushed  slowly  through  the  Alleghenies, 
e\en  m  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  and  m  1818  it  was  open 
for  traffic  as  far  west  as  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  method  of 
con,-; ruction  \va.s  that  devised  by  John  McAdams  in  England, 
and  involved  spreading  crushed  limestone  over  a  carefully 
prepared  roadbed  m  tltu-ee  layers,  traffic  being  permitted  for 
a  time  over  each  layer  in  .succession.  This  -macadamized" 
surface  was  curved  to  permit  drainage,  and  extra  precau- 
tions were  taken  in  localities  where  .spring  freshets  were 
likely  to  cau.se  damage.  Columbus  was  reached  in  1833; 
Indianapohs  about  1840;  and  the  roadway  was  graded  to 
Vandalia,  then  the  capital  of  Illinois,  and  marked  out  to 
Jt'fTerson  City,  Mo.,  although  it  wa.'^  never  completed  to  the 
last -mentioned  point  by  Federal  authority.  t. 

One  is  surprised  when  they  read  that  the  cost  of  con- 
struction amounted  to  $10,000  a  mile  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pennsylvania  and  513,000  m  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling. 
W.  Va. 

The  National  Road  has  long  since  lost  its  importance  as 
the  streat  connecting  link  of  East  and  West.  But  in  its  day. 
especially  before  1860,  it  was  a  teeming  thoroughfare.  Its 
course  was  dotted  with  farmhouses,  fast-growing  villages, 
and  towns.  Emigration  followed  this  route  into  the  North- 
wcot  Territory. 


The  year  1937  has  a  double  significance  to  the  people  of 
^   Michigan,  for  we  are  m  the  one  hundredth  anniversarv  vear 
I   of  our  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State  and  we  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
I   Ordinance  of  17S7.    The  part  that  Michigan  plavcd  has  been 
I   an  important  one  in  the  building  of  the  Nation.    It  is  most 
fitting  that  we  pause  here   m  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  turn  our  eyes  backward  to  the  accomplLshm.ents  of 
those  who  acted  their  part  so  well  upon  the  stace  cf  life  m  our 
allotted  portion  of  the  world. 


What  Shall  Conjrres.s  Do  To  Relieve  Unemployment? 

EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMAP.KS 
HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKM ATIVES 
Thursday,  December  2.  1937 


RADIO    .-VDDHESS    OF    HON     W.^LTFR    G     AVDREWS     OF    NFW 
YORK,    NC)VEMEER    27,    1J37 


Mr  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  mcluae  the  following  address 
which  I  d'liv-rcd  recently  over  the  radio: 

I  am  very  elad  indeed  to  participate  at  the  invitation  of  vour 
organization  conunittee  in  tins  first  •■Buffalo's  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air.'  and  it  is  an  added  pleasure  m  this  connection  to  con- 
tribire  a  ?hare  in  this  proc:ra:n  alcnc  with  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Representative  Mead. 

One  of  the  real  developmenus  of  the  past  few  years  in  promoting 
the  exchange  of  ideas,  common  understanding,  and  the  conse- 
quent formation  of  public  opinion  has  been  the  town-hall-meetmg 
movement  as  assisted  by  the  raclo.  and  vour  orgamzatlon  com- 
mittee is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  initiative  and  industry  in 
arranging  tonights  first  forum. 

The  general  subject,  "What  shall  Congress  do  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment," is,  to  be  sure,  a  big  one.  and'to  my  mind  a  very  perti- 
nent one  at  the  moment — as  pertinent,  I  may  say,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  pa.«t  7  years.  My  time  is  short,  so  I  niust"  necessarily  limit 
myself  to  the  brief  expression  of  some  of  the  thoughts  and  con- 
vi-tions  I  hold  on  this  subject. 

Federal  relief  if  it  could  be  extended  through  manv  channels  to 
each  and  every  unemployed  man  and  woman  in  the  country  for 
the  year  1938  would  not  be  unemployment  relief — it  would  be 
trrni:>orary  relief-  tem.porary  relief  in  "most  cases  to  those  who 
await  a  regular  Job.  I  do  not  say  that  all  such  relief  is 
temporary,  fcr  it  is  apparent  to  everyone  who  has  made  anv  Ftudy 
of  the  situation  t)iat  there  must  of  "necessity  be  permanent  relief 
for  cert.aln  classlncations  and  there  have  alwavs  been  some  even 
under  prosperovis  conditions  who  wouldn't  work  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. While  there  have  been  some  channels  established  in 
the  rf-Iicf  proeram  riurmf:  the  past  few  years  which  to  mv  mind 
would  be  permanently  etTective.  on  the  whole  the  so-called "pump- 
lirunint,'  method  brings  us  back  today  almost  to  the  situation  we 
were  :n  5  years  ago — after  billions  have  been  spent  with  the 
resultir.a  impairment  of  the  Nation's  credit. 

Permanent  unemployment  relief  can  come  lor  the  larce 
majority  only  through  reemployment  bv  industry  and  agrlculvore 
and  the  expansion  of  these  interest.^"  The  billions  which  we 
have  spent  and  are  now  spendmi:  for  relief  have  come  cither 
directly  or  indirectly  from  taxation  on  Industry  alone. 

The  first  necessity  Is  then  to  chance  our  policy  and  to  start 
going  consistently  in  one  sound  direction.  The "  first  ncces.>-uy 
IS  to  reestablish  wiiolehearted  American  confidence  that  the  pood 
neighbor  policy  Is  now  domestic  as  well  as  foreign.  I  refer 
to  the  Government  in  its  attitude  toward  bustne.ss. 

The  most  encouraging  a.'^prct  of  the  Wiishinpton  picture  today 
is  that  a  considerable  majority  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
are  disposed  to  do  someth.ing  at  once  to  check  the  business 
recession.  Everybody  wants  to  stop  the  distressing  spread  of 
unemployment,  revive  a  robust  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  restore 
investment  confidence.  In  a  word,  everyone  wants  to  put  a 
bottom  under  the  present  recession  before  it  heads  into  a  major 
dcpre.ssion.  The  n:ieasuros  enacted  to  meet  this  new  situation 
must  be  sound,  constructive,  and  clearly  worked  out  in  the 
orderly  processes  of  represmtatlve  government.  We  cannot  rLsk 
a  hit-or-miss  program.  We  cannot  gamble  with  rubber-stamp 
legislation.  We  cannot  risk  vast  and  costly  experiments  which 
will   mean  more  taxes  on  industry. 

Our  first  problem  is  to  lift  from  the  back  of  enterprise,  the 
prevailing  disastrous  tax  on  undistributed  proiirs,  I  reveal  no 
secret  when  I  tell  you  It  is  the  firm  convirtion  ^1  an  overwhelm- 
inp  majority  on  both  sides  of  th.e  ai.sle  iii  Wa-'^hmtzton  that  busi- 
ness confidence  will  not  be  restored  until  this  tax  is  off  the  statute 
books.    It  is  essentially  a  punitive  tax,  which  is  strangling  smaller 
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mar.iifacturlng  concerns  and 
ticn.     Until   biisin«:-s   is   again 
serves,  unemployment  will  cont 
thousands  of  smaller  compan' 
fnipi.iynient  and  purchasing  p 
my  attention  during  the  past 
which  ha7r»   befn   abandr^ncd 
cxpenci'.tures  contempIa''ed  coiil 
tax,  which  penalizes  the  retcnt 
debt.     Adequate    credit    Is    ava 
want   to   get   ahead.     They   can 
throur-h    recular    channels    at 
tiicse  loans,  if  n:T:ctiated.  m.ust 
under  the  prevailing  tax,  ecrni 
may  be  taxed  at  an  average  rat 

Tnereiore.  the  business  borrofcv 
loan  not  on  the  basis  of  106  p( 
at  the  rate  of  .ipproxjciatcly  li 
est,   and   a   penalty  tax  upon 
fund.     ObviouFly,  %-er>-  few  bu^i 
few   new   ventures,   can  carry   s 
private  enterprise  is  being  ptran^- 
the   first  impact  of  this  ur..';ou 
you  cannot   eive  a  m.^n  a  Job 
work — a  roof  over  his  head 
equipment.     Neither  can  you  k 
un:L'3S  mana;;ement  can  profit 
and   plant  niainterar.ce      Rerei 
average  lnvp<^tm.f n^   nf  $12,000 
for  every  Job  provided   in  Ann 
^^Tien   a  measure  such  as  thi.'5 
chokes  off  the  market  for  indv 
nev»'  perm.anent  job.s  wh'ch  '.voi 
also   a   vast   amount   of    tern, 
the  machine-tool  Indu.stry. 

.■\   mor'-"   direct    impart   of  th 
i-    fo'Td    in   conncct'on   wi'"h 
whole   theory   of   social   securif; 
be   its   imperfections.   Is   based 
m-ent       When    employment 
tion-   are  at   an  end.   at   least 
cf  sc^uritv  for  ^'crk-'^r^.  witho^i^ 
progress    toward    higher    livin? 
weieht   of   the   undistributed-p; 
tended  so  visorcusly  trday  'ha 
trary  to  all  human  experipn:\' 

Nobody  Is  permanently  bene 
porations   to   red'. re  their  rose: 
ments    in    dividends.     On   the 
Worse,    thi?:    tax   operates   even 
for    a-=    busines'^    rec.'des    there 
of  profit.^  from,  which   to  deriv 
to   tax   business   to   death.     It 
and   in  other   time-?.     It   is   net 
beginnings  of  such   folly  in  th 
profits   taxation.     Earnings    plo 
the   blood   stream   of   American 
than    a    centurvv     The    present 
immediately,   tends   toward   the 
ductive  svstem.     As  production 
until   wages  no  longer  provide 
earner   and   his   family.     This 
?piral  of  depress'on.     Congress 

Then    I    come   to    another 
At  one  time  people  considered 
btcause  land  produced  every  n 
grew  we  developed  a  line  of 
place  to  erect  structures  of  all 
15  years  ago  dealings  in  land 
transactions  In  real  estate  have 
to   other   activities   In   the   h 
cause  ? 

Real -estate  buying  has  alwaj 
ownership,    could    gain    by 
grown  by  building  railroads; 
nections.     Improvements  in  llv 
values  rise.     We  have  not 
but  still  real-estate  trading  has 

The  reason  bacfe  of  this  fallurp 
traced  to  the  enactment  of 
which   originated   In    1913.     It 
stocks,  bonds,  and  all  kinds  of 
been  revised  several  times.     Thlfe 
from  the  beginning.     The  error 
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prices  soon  petered  out.  The  supply  was  great'^r  than  the  demand 
and  prices  fell  to  unbelievable  figures.  Government  made  nothing 
out  of  this  situation  because  capital  los.'-es  ollset  capital  gains 
and  people  actually  look  losses  to  reduce  taxes. 

In  1934  the  tax  doctors  did  another  Job  on  the  capital-g;ilu 
tax.  They  extended  the  period  of  holding  property  (to  cla.'-s;;y 
capital  transactions)  from  the  original  2  years,  as  In  tlie  1921 
law.  to  a  .scale  up  to  10  yeiirs.  This  was  Intended  to  preserve 
trading  but  instead  It  stifled  It.  The  longer  you  hold  your 
property  now  the  less  tax  you  pay,  and  so  you  hold  on.  You 
stC'P  trading. 

Why  do  we  have  such  a  law?  We  are  supposed  to  h  r.e  inc.  me- 
tax  laws  for  revenue  purposes,  but  this  ha.s  not  always  been  (al- 
lowed. There  have  been  general  complaints  againsv  people  who 
In-est,  take  risks  and  gain,  but  no  one  can  ever  do  this  without 
advancing  the  standards  of  the  whole  country.  Trading  is  the  life 
cf  a  nation's  advancement.  We  must  trade  to  distribute  and  we 
mu.st  distribute  to  advance.  Since  this  capital-gam  tax  priyducea 
no  revenue  but  only  prevents  trading  from  taking  place.  a.s  f<'r  in- 
stance acquiring  property  and  Improving  It.  we.  as  a  nation,  slioukl 
not  tolerate  the  continuance  of  any  tax  which  Is  a  detriment  to 
better  living  conditions. 

Trade  which  is  permitted  to  flow  will  always  create  cmpl  viaent; 
trade  that  is  plugged  will  retard  and  even  stop  employmer.t.  and 
when  this  happ)ens  people  are  forced  to  seek  relief.  Government 
pays  the  relief  and  at  the  same  time  penalizes  it.self  It  finds 
iuelf  hunting  around  for  means  to  take  care  cf  the  relief. 

Therefore  to  relieve  unemployment  I  would  first  favor  relieving 
indu  try  by  wiping  out  or  at  least  readjusting  both  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax  and  the  capital-gains  tax.  If  Congress  did 
nothin;;  else,  this  would  accomplish  a  world  cf  gocxl. 

We  are  then  confronted  by  the  secondary  problem  of  where 
substitute  revenues  shall  be  raised  and  with  an  additional  amount 
to  provide  eventual  balancing  of  the  Budgpt  For  the  recent 
Fharp  increase  in  the  national  debt  makes  It  impossible  for  the 
National  Government  to  risk  any  further  instability  in  Budget 
management.  In  the  face  of  declining  business,  the  Trea.>^ury 
already  has  been  forced  to  reduce  Its  revenue  estimates  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  as  yet  there  has  been  no  corresponding 
reduction  on  the  spending  side.  We  face,  therefore,  a  greater 
deficit  than  the  8700.000,000  mentioned  by  the  Preslden*  on 
October  19,  To  fill  this  need  Congress  can  change  the  cener.Ti 
basis  of  taxes.  A  plan  known  as  a  gross-profits  tax  is  row  under 
study  by  high  authoritie-  under  which  more  burine^-.««es  in  the 
country  would  pay  taxes.  That  action  should  naturally  follow, 
for  when  we  move  to  correct  the  destructive  means  of  taxation, 
business  will  actually  get  better. 

The  only  difference  between  doing  nothing  else  and  doing  some- 
thing else  about  it  will  be  evidenced  In  the  pneed  wfh  which 
people  go  back  to  work.  By  a  better  spread  of  taxation  so  that  all 
business  shares  Its  proper  proportion  of  the  co.-t  of  government 
In  a  normal,  natural  way.  employment  will  Increase,  Government 
cost  will  decrease,  and  Government  receipts  will  grew  hiri^er. 
This  seems  to  be  what  we  arc  seeking. 

Busine.ss  by  now  should  have  learned  Its  lesson  as  well  a<  thr 
Government.  Make  1938  a  trial  j'ear  for  Indusrrv  to  see  what 
It  can  accomplish.  Put  industry  on  trial  for  1  full  year  under 
this  program  and  you  will  see  results. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  results  of  the  present  unemplcvment 
census  soon  to  be  completed  will  be  accurst-  and  the  pre.'K>nt 
indications  are  that  this  census  Is  going  to  he  wll  donf^.  With 
this  we  will  have  some  real  Information  on  which  to  base  appro- 
priations for  relief.  All  of  this  can  be  taken  care  of  under  a 
plan  such  as  I  have  outlined  Put  these  changes  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture Into  effect  for  1938.  Put  It  up  to  industry.  N'-xt  to  the  em- 
ployee out  of  work,  no  one  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  la.'st  7  year?? 
more  than  the  average  head  of  the  average  small  buslnf'.s.s.  Tliere 
are  few  persons  on  any  sort  of  relief  who  wouid  not  rather  have 
a  r-al  Job  of  their  own.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  nrogram 
will  soU'p  all  our  difficulties,  but  It  will  go  a  long  way' and.  if 
adopted  I  am  sure,  another  census  taken  at  the  end  of  next  veax 
will  Justify  this  course. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
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address  on  the  subject  of  Political  Economics,  delivei-ed  by 
Hon,  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  at  a  dinner  given  m  his  honor  by  civic  organiza- 
tions at  Lincoln.  Nebr  .  October  23.  1937, 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  address  wa.s  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  friends  and  fellow  Democrats,  it  has  often  be.n  said  that  If 
a  man  knew  in  advance  how  the  political  tides  were  running  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  he  would  have  a  prettv  pood  idra  of  how  they 
were  running  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  that  saying,  because  Nebraska  is  not  alone  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  Nation  from  a  geographical  standpoint:  it  also 
comes  close  to  belne  at  the  ht  \rt  of  what  the  AmtTicm  people  are 
thinking  and  feeling. 

From  the  time  of  its  inception  the  New  Deal  inaururated  by  the 
administration  now  in  pow.-r  at  Wa.'-huigton  has  received  .^vlnpa- 
thetic  consideration  from  the  citizens  of  this  State.  There  is  a 
reason  for  that.  Nebraskans  have  long  since  gotten  over  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  because  a  thing  is  new.  thorefore.  it  must  be 
dangerous.  You  have  .seen  tcx)  many  innovations  m  vour  own  State 
and  local  governments  to  believe  the  .silly  chart;e  that  any  tfTort 
to  improve  the  Federal  Government  is  bound  to  fail.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  the  general  viewpmnt  here  is  that  the  Government 
like  an  individual,  mu.it  axiapt  it.<self  to  chancing  conditions  and 
environment  or  el.se  pay  the  pi  luUty 

There  is  always  a  wor.h-whiK'  incentive  in  speaking  to  a  Nebraska 
audience  because  the  voters  .seem  to  have  the  habit  of  concealing 
their  Intentions  until  they  walk  alone  into  the  polling  booth.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  a  ra^h  political  manager,  indeed,  who 
would  start  off  a  campaicn  with  the  a^t-umption  that  Nebr;i.ska  was 
certain  to  fall  into  his  column.  I'm  sure  that  vou  retain  a  few  vivid 
Impressions  of  la-st  fail's  election,  you  recall  that  the  final  outcome 
was  highly  satisfactory,  but  during  the  early  months  of  that  si/ylmg 
campaign  we  were  compelled  to  devote  considerable  time  to  Uic  job 
of  determining  Just  what  the  good  citizens  of  Nebrtiska  intended 
to  do.  I  would  hardly  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  it  was  a  doubtful 
State,  but  it  surely  was  deliberate  In  making  up  its  mind.  How- 
ever, the  thumping  majority  rolled  up  for  the  Roosevelt-Garner 
ticket  was  a  fine  tribute  to  the  intelligence  and  discrimination  of 
the  Nebraska  electorate,  and  I  wish  now  to  Uiank  each  one  of  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  splendid  part  you  played'  m 
bringing  about  that  victory. 

This  Is  wl'.at  Is  known  as  an  off  year  politically,  becau.se  there 
Is  no  national  election  and  only  a  few  State  contests,  but  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  there  Ls  little  interest  in  public  ques- 
tions. In  fact,  the  opposite  seems  to  be  true.  I  can  hardlv  recall 
a  lime  in  my  lifetime  when  there  has  been  such  a  sincere  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  electorate  to  know  what  is  gcmg  on  and  to 
understand  the  true  import  of  public  events.  The  average  citizen 
seems  to  be  obsenlng  what  Is  taking  place  nationallv  and  to  have 
a  keen  concern  over  international  affairs  as  well.  That  is  a  decid- 
edly healthy  condition  in  a  democracy,  and  as  long  as  we  have  a 
citizenship  as  alert  and  alive  as  the  American  public,  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  be  responsive  to  national  needs. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  men  and  women  are  showii:g  such 
enthu^^iastlc  interest  in  world  happenings  is  becau.se  they  have 
more  time  to  do  so.  The  tension  and  the  worry  of  a  few  years 
ago  have  been  dissipated,  Wlicn  a  home  owner  was  facing  the 
daily  fear  of  losing  the  roof  over  h'.s  lioad,  cr  a  farmer  was  toiling 
12  or  14  hours  a  day  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  he  would 
fail  to  get  back  even  the  cost  of  production,  the^  immediate  prob- 
lem at  hand  was  the  only  one  that  receiv.>d  consideration.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  But  it  Is  pleasant  to  know  that  those 
anxious  days  are  over.  The  tremendous  energies  of  America  are 
at  work  once  again,  and  the  results  can  be  riecn  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  People  don't  have  to  be  told  that  better  times 
are  here  again;  they  know  it  from  their  cwn  experience. 

Tlie  picture  is  very  much  th.e  same  everywhere.  Fiirm  prices  are 
back  at  reasonable  k-vels.  stores  and  theaters  are  crcwded,  freight 
cars  arc  bulging  with  products,  m.mufacturcrs  are  finding  new 
markets  frr  their  products,  and  above  and  beyond  all  those  factors. 
the  michty  forces  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm  have  been  restored 
to  the  hearts  cf  more  than   100,000.000  Americans. 

A  low  facts  tell  the  st(jry  better  than  a  book  of  areument.     Let's 
take   Nebraska   as   an  example   and   con.slder   brieflv   what   are   the 
ha«;lc  economic  factors.     I  saw   a  news  story  lecently   in   which  a 
Nebraska   editor   predicted   with    a   touch   of   pride   that   the    tot.al 
farm  Income  for  this  State  may  be  well  over  $300,000,000  for  the 
current  calendar  year.     That's  a  fair  showing   in  view  of  the  fact    ! 
that  Just  5  years  ago  It   ^^-as  less  than  half  that  figure,  or  under    | 
$150,000,000      These  additional   dollars   finding  tlieir   way   into  the 
pockets  of  Nebraska  farmers  are  bringing  prosperity  to  every  nier-    ' 
chant,    every    businessman,    and    every    professional    man    in    the 
State.     The  improvement  is  not  limited  simply  to  those  who  rai.se 
wheat,   corn,   or  oats,   or   tho.se   who   raise   cattle,     It   is   what  the 
economists   call   balanced   prosperity,  and   it   is   the  only   kind   we 
want   in  this  country. 

The  motorcar  has  come  to  be  a  fairly  acctirate  symbol  of  how 
'hings  are  gting  from  a  bu'^iness  standpoint.  In  1932,  this  State 
had  13.368  new  autom.obile  reinstrations.  In  1936.  there  were 
44.691  new  ones,  a  gain  of  over  200  percent  You  know  without 
my  saying  v.'hat  that  has  meant  in  mcreas'-'d  gasoline  consump- 
tion, oil  consumption,  and  in  necessary  highway  improvements. 
It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  reciting  comparative  fig^ires  of  grov^i.h 
for  other  Nebraska  industries,  but  there  Is  no  occasion  for  doing 


Bo.  Any  man  who  traveled  through  this  region  In  1931  as  I  did 
when  wheat  was  selling  at  35  cents  or  less  and  corn  was  selling 
at  6  or  7  cents,  cin  realize  what  these  Improved  price  levels  mean 
to  the  people  who  live  here.  It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  chal- 
lenee  that  the  greate.^t  feat  of  Government  in  our  generation  has 
been  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture  by  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal 

In  citing  the  advancement  made  by  the  farming  Industry  durine 
The  course  of  the  past  5  years,  it  is  nece.^.sary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
Thai  part  played  by  the  stabilization  of  the  banking  business  A 
great  many  people  are  under  the  misapprehension  that  the  con- 
tinued failures  of  banking  institutions  which  flnallv  resulted  in 
collapse  was  a  direct  result  of  the  Nation-wide  economic  depres- 
sion. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  figures  show 
conclusively  that  for  years  Ixfore  the  depression,  during  the  so- 
called  boom  period  of  the  late  twenties,  there  was  an  alarming 
rate  of  bank  failures  which  cried  out  for  corrective  measures 

In  fart,  there  were  more  than  8  000  such  failures  during  the 
10-year  period  from  1921  to  1931,  not  includine,  of  course,  those 
that  went  down  in  the  final  crash.  But  unfortunately  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  was  in  the  hands  of  an  admimstratioa 
that  ran  away  from  problems  instead  of  facing  them,  an  admin- 
istration that  was  under  the  curiotis  delusion  that  the  way  to 
take  the  pulse  of  at^nculture  was  to  watch  the  gyTations  of'  the 
Wall  Street  stock  ticker.  It  was  a  fatal  policy  and  the  whole 
Nation    paid    the    penalty 

Tilings  are  different  now.  The  country  is  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  Chief  ELxccutive  who.  when  ha  sees  a  problem  looks  It 
squarely  in  the  face,  states  the  facts,  and  then  bravelv  'and  cou- 
rageously proposes  his  solution  to  the  American  people.'  He  never 
shirks  a  task  simply  becituse  it  is  unplea^^ant.  That  is  the  way 
public  questions  should  be  handled  in  a  democracv.  The  policy 
h.as  been  followed  consistently  by  President  Roosevelt  during  th'e 
past  5  years  and  a.s  a  result,  there  have  been  more  complex  prob- 
lem«  properly  disposed  of,  in  that  time,  than  during  anv  period 
of   similar   length   in   the  country's  history. 

A  fair  test  of  any  administrati'on  Is  its  succe.ss  or  nonsuccess  in 
promoting  the  economic  well-belne  of  the  people.  We  have  re- 
viewed what  Is  happening  in  Nebraska  The  entire  country  is  In 
the  same  state  of  excellent  economic  health.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  reliable  authorities  that  the  aggregate  income  of  the 
American  people  for  the  pro.sent  year  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $70  000,000,000.  a  fitrure  which  is  onlv  eleven  billions' less  than 
the  maximum  reached  in  the  peak  year  of  the  predepression  era. 
In  view  of  the  unsettled  state  of  world  affairs,  and  considering 
the  factors  of  debts,  mortgatios,  and  other  handicaps  which  tended 
to  retard  the  upward  swing,  the  record  achieved  bv  the  Roosevelt 
administration  is  truly  femarkable.  And  the  most  'comforting  fact 
in  the  entire  situation  is  the  reassuring  prospect  that  things  will 
continue  to  improve  in  the  years  that  lie  Immediately  ahead? 

Perhaps  we  have  devoted  enough  time  to  economic  matters. 
After  all.  It  Is  possible  to  state  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  what  is 
happening  in  business  by  the  mere  recital  of  figures  and  stati.stlcs 
that  cannot  be  disputed.  But  in  politics,  the  method  of  approach 
Is  somewhat  different.  Even  the  simplest  statement  of  fact  la 
often  disputed  by  spokesmen  for  the  opposition  and  quite  often 
they  convince  themselves  even  if  they  fall  to  convince  anvone 
else.  That  may  be  a  good  thing,  I  sometimes  wonder  if'  the 
opposition  would  have  worked  so  furiotxslv  and  talked  so  bellig- 
erently in  last  falls  campaign,  had  they  been  able  to  foresee  the 
actual  result  a  few  months  m  advance. 

Just  at  present  the  Democratic  Party  is  receiving  a  flattering 
amount  of  attention  from  the  gentlenien  who  are  endeavormg 
to  revive  the  .somewhat  battered  hulk  of  the  Republican  elephant. 
While  they  work  feverishly  to  revitalize  the  imfortunate  critter 
they  steal  frequent  sidelong  glances  over  the  fence  to  see  what 
is  happening  in  cur  backyard.  They  profess  to  be  pleased  at  what 
they  see.  In  fact,  during  tJie  past  few  months,  some  kind  of  a 
record  has  been  established  by  the  number  of  screaming  news 
stories  predicting  a  serious  split  in  the  Democratic  Partv,  every 
one  of  them  coming  from  Republican  sources  or  other  "source's 
hostile  to  the  New  Df^al.  To  borrow  a  hackneyed  phrase,  the 
gentlemen  are  seeing  things.  Despite  their  fond  expectations,  let 
it  be  said  here  and  now  that  the  Democratic  Partv  has  no  inten- 
tion of  emulating  the  exr.mple  of  the  Republican"  Partv  bv  com- 
mitting political  suicide.  The  only  party  in  the  United' States 
today  that  has  developed  the  necessary  capacity  and  leadership 
to  deal  with  the  social.  Industrial,  economic,  and  "foreign  problems 
which  beset  the  American  people  is  the  Democratic  Partv,  and  it 
is  going  to  be  m  power  for  a  long  time  to  come,  Individ'uals  may 
change  but  the  party  is  going  forward.  Instead  of  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  present  period  of  Democratic  dominance  is  Just  about 
getting  under  way. 

There  aie  hound  to  b(?  differences  of  opinion  when  a  lar'y 
moves  forward  resolutely  and  honestly  to  do  those  ihinc'=  which 
mu.st  be  done  to  protect  the  economic  Interests  of  the  farmer,  the 
worklngman,  and  the  small  businessman.  Differing  views  on 
method  always  exist  in  po*itics  and  elsewhere.  But  let  me  em- 
phasize this.  There  is  room  in  the  I>mocrat!c  Party  for  every 
man  who  sincerely  believes  in  the  ideals  and  objectives  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  and  who  Is  willing  to  cooperate  faith- 
fully in  translating  those  ideals  into  definite  action.  By  that  I  do 
not  mean  mere  lip  .scr\-ice — the  ancient  practice  of  promising  one 
thing  before  election  and  :idopting  another  course  afterward,  llie 
senior  Senator  from  your  State,  the  Honorable  George  Norris.  wlio 
Is  not  a  member  of  our  party,  has  civen  a  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  faithful  adherence  to  principle  dunni:  J. is  half  a  century 
of  pubhc  life.     During  all  that  time  he  has  stood  like  a  rock  lor 
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what    he    believed    !n,    and 
measure  why  he  has  always 
the  Nebraska  people. 

So  I  say  again  that  when 
ocntlc  Party  they  are  mere 
public   men   start   out   to 
administration,  of  course,  th 
the  people.     Every  oSiceholder 
agrinst  the  New  Deal.     But 
forting  to  be  for  the  Roosevelt 
rolls  around.     The  results  s 
A  few  weeks  ago  there  was 
congressional  district.     Appar 
a  drift  r.way  from,  the  De 
strcn':;  bid  to  capture  the  sea 
spellbinders    Into    the    di.stri^ 
United  States  Senate.     When 
cratic  candidate  was  found  to 
tip  until  a  few  years  a;jo  the 
people  at  any  rate  are  still  st 

I  can  hardly  pass  o%'er  my  o 
pr.mary    contest    was    employ 
Executive  to  test  the  pcpul, 
tional   administration.     The 
beta  sicips.     The  otitcomo  lef 
It  was  another  inspiring 
ci^s  and  prngrram  of  the  Rot 
been  the  same  In  every  State 

.\1  though  the  next  congre 
year  off  there  are  signs  of  u 
the  part  of  our  political  adve 
struck  hom^e  to  the  captains 
disasters  in  national  elections 
nothing  to  do  with  a  party 
pctent  leaders.     The  press  is 
Republicans  may  shatter  pre 
tiou,  or  something  akin  to  it, 
paign.     In  every  one  of  these 
of   demand  coming   up  from 
leadership,  new  blood,  new 
problems.     Not   only  that  bu 
news  writers  who  are  partisan 
"Witness  this  magical  transf 
well-known  advertising  man, 
the   Republican  ticket,   e 
the  good  old  G.  O.  P.     He  said 
it  is  a  practice  of  advertising 
package  and  to  give  the  prod 

On  the  strength  of  those 
occur  in  Republican  ranks  I 
of  ethers,  for  the  first  defijxit|e 
And  then  came  a  headline 
who  are  apparently  going  to 
Who  were  they?     Among 
former  Gov.  Alfred  M.  Landoii 
President  Herbert  Hoover.    N 
people,    but    somehow    those 
have  a  vague  notion  that  If 
sell  that  kind  of  leadership  to 
be  tlie  same,  no  matter  what 
the  wrapping. 

While  on   this   fascinating 
well  to  consider  the  subject 
lican  leaders  themselves  are 
paity    will    get    no    place 
forward-looking  constructive 
also  correct  that  Just  as  soon 
work   out  such   a   program   a 
gressives   and    conservatives 
seem   like   the  Grand  Canyon 
bringing   both   sides   together. 
the  millions  of  conservative 
Bitting  down  to  work  out  a  pr 
the  exact  opposite  of  everyt. 
you  Imagine  the  Independent 
program  worked  out  by  the 
danger  of  a  party  split  Is  not 
elections  show  that  we  have 
us,  and  that  is  what  counts; 
on  that  score. 

The  story  of  why  the 
nant  in  this  country  is  writt< 
cf  the  past  5  years.     A  sincere 
work  out  a  solution  for  every 
must  be  solved  by  Governmen(t 
lagged  behind  on  every  oc 
less  policy  of  opposition.     The 
nights  ago  Governor  Landon 
to   contain  a   single 
hand  our  party  leaders   in 
improve  legislation  on  farmhij: 
minority  party  has  nothing  at 

The  banking  policy  of  the 
cessful.    The  farm  policies 
start  has  been  made  on  the 
waste.     The  Nation's  natural 
never  were  before.     The  socla 
C.  C.  C.  camps  have  made  a 
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cple  talk  about  a  split  in  the  Dem- 
mdulglng  in   wishful   tiiinktng.     If 
the   objectives   of   the   Roosevelt 
y  must  answer  for  theii   actions  to 
has  to  do  that,  whether  he  is  for  or 
may  add  that  it  is  extremely  ccm- 
administration  when  election  time 
that   conclusively   on   every   test, 
.special  election  In  a  Massachusetts 
?ntly  believing  their  own  talk  about 
tic  Party,  the  Republicans  made  a 
-.  sending  many  of  their  outstanding 
t,    including    two    Members    ot     the 
the  ballets  were  counted  the  D:'mo- 
have  a  suhstantial  plurality,  although 
district  had  been  Republican.     The 
lunclily  behind  the  President. 
vn  State  of  New  York  where  a  recent 
Id   by    those    who    oppose    the   Chief 
or  lack   of  popularity  of  the   na- 
issue  was   clr-ar-cut   and   accepted   by 
no  doubt  as  to  the  popvJar  feehng. 
for  those  v.-ho  advocate  tlie  poli- 
velt  administration.     The  story  has 
;\-here  the  issue  has  been  raised.' 
onal  electior^  are  stili  more  than  a 
usual  and  extraordinary  activity  ori 
•saries.     Apparently  the  thought  has 
the  G.  O,  P.,  after  three  successive 
that  the  American  people  will  have 
has  neither  a  program  nor  com- 
darrying  reports  to  the  ettect  that  the 
cedent  by  holding  a  national  conven- 
In  advance  of  the  congressional  cam- 
reports  we  read  about  a  ground  swell 
the  grass  roots  for   new  Republican 
and  a  fresh  outlook  on  national 
we   are   solemnly   assured   by   some 
to  the  G.  O.  P.  that  we  are  about  to 
nation  of   the  Republican   Party.     A 
who  is  going  to  run  for  Congress  on 
that  the   Idea  Is  to  "repackage" 
that  very  often  when  sales  drop  off 
sbecialists  to  discard  the  old-fashioned 
ct  a  modern,  up-to-date  container 

promises  of  what  was  about  to 

been  looking  forward,  like  millions 

signs  of  the  new  party  alinement. 

about  a  secret  meeting  of  the  men 

lirect  the  campaign  of  rejuvenation. 

attending  the  secret  meeting  were 

of  Kansas,  and  former  Republican 

that  may  be  a  new  deal  to  some 

names    sound    strangely    familiar.     I 

he  G.  O.  P.  attempts  oiice  again  to 

the  American  people  the  result  will 

tmd  of  pretty  package  is  used  to  do 
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rubject   of   party   splits    It    might   be 

frpm  another  angle.     Even  the  Repub- 

ing  frankly  in  the  press  that  the 

it    develops    new    leaders    and    a 

Ijrogram.     That  Is  correct.     And  it  Is 

as  a  genuine   attempt   is   m.ade  to 

split   will   develop   between   the   pro- 

the    Republican    ranks    that    will 

to  those  who  are  given  the  job   of 

Can   you   imagine   Mr.  Hoover  and 

Repubhcans   who   think   as   he   does, 

cgressive  program  that  woajld  embrace 

he  sponsored  as  President?     Can 

voters  of  this  country  endorsing   a 

stalwarts  of  the  Old  Guard?     No;   the 

menacing  the  Democratic  Party;   the 

great  majority  of  the  people  with 

Republicans  must  do  the  worrying 
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ic  Party  Is  going  to  remain  domi- 
n  in  the  record  of  accomplishments 
and  honest  effort  has  been  made  to 
one  of  the  complex  problems  which 
action.     The  Republican  Party  has 
content  simply  with  a  meaning- 
situation  is  the  same  today.     A  few 
livered  a  radio  address  which  failed 
suggestion,   while   on  the   other 
e.ss  are  still  driving  forward  to 
and  other  vital  problems  while  the 
all  to  offer, 
iidministration  has  been  highly  suc- 
likewise  been  successrful.     A  fine 
of  stopping  sou  erosion  and  land 
resources  have  been  developed  as  they 
aecurity  law  Is  In  operation.    The 
splendid  record  of  preserving  both 


natural  wealth  and  human  wealth.  The  stock  markpt.,s  have  been 
brouglit  under  reasonable  regulation  by  the  Sectirities  and  Ex- 
change Cf  mmi.sslcn.  A  Public  Works  program  has  bc^n  carried  on 
by  mean.s  of  which  during  a  period  of  depres.-,lcn  the  Nation's 
phv?ical  plant  hr.s  been  expanded  and  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
built. The  Navy  has  been  rescued  from  a  state  of  neglect  so  that 
tod.iv,  am.d.-t  the  booming  of  guns  and  the  rattling  i,"f  -words,  we 
hold  our  position  in  the  world  secure  and  confident  in  the  knowl- 
ecige  of  our  own  strength. 

Those  accomplishments  tell  the  story  of  why  the  Democratic 
Party  is  still  receiving  a  fresh  endorsement  every  time  the  i.'~Fue  is 
put  to  a  test  at  the  polls.  Tlae  essence  of  dernorr.icy  is  maiunty 
rule  and  the  program  being  carried  to  completion  bv  the  adniiii- 
Istration  now  in  power  Is  based  upon  the  needs  aiid  tiie  u.:^plratioMs 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American  citi/cn.?. 

To  those  people  who  were  Inclined  only  a  few  short  years  agT  to 
be  skeptical  over  the  future  of  democratic  Institutions  both  here 
aiid  elsewhere,  the  present  stable  and  prosperous  condition  of  the 
United  States  provides  an  effective  answer. 

President  Roosevelt  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  pur-^uf>  jx)li- 
cies  of  expediency  that  bring  temporary  succes.s  at  the  co.'-t  of  df- 
stroying  the  peace  and  happiness  of  others.  To  distract  uttontion 
from  domestic  conditions,  he  ha^  never  resorted  to  the  frittlitful 
practice  of  violating  the  liberty  and  security  of  neit:hb'ir  liailons. 
Neither  has  he  sought  to  advance  his  own  political  fortunes  by 
flouting  the  most  sacred  human  rights  of  unfortumite  niin.nnty 
groups  within  the  population.  On  the  contrary,  thf  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  adhered  with  steadfast  resolution  to  tho^e  principles  of 
popular  government  and  fair  dealing  which  constitute'  the  backbone 
01"  genuine  Americanism. 

While  other  nations  have  adopted  the  practice  of  applyin;:  their 
substance  to  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  armaments  and  their 
talents  to  devising  new  Instruments  of  destruction,  the  Prrpiclcnt 
ha.s  pursued  a  long-vlcw  policy  of  building  roads  and  highways, 
drums  and  power  plants,  and  other  cons*nictivp  works  that  will 
tend  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  entire  population.  Wc  are 
beg-.nninc  to  rr-ap  the  benefit  cf  these  proje'-ts  already;  we  will 
contmtie  to  reap  them  for  generation's  to  coir.e. 

In  the  midst  of  a  world  menaced  and  harassed  by  wars  and 
rumors  cf  wars  he  has  pursued  the  pathway  of  peace  and  he  has 
demonstrated  to  men  of  gi,x>d  will  everywhere  that  democracv  still 
lives.  And  despite  the  outward  hostility  of  der^pots  who  profess 
to  scorn  democracy,  President  Roosevelt  has  won  their  .secret  respect 
and  '-nvy  becau.se  he  has  succeeded  where  they  fail 

The  development  of  a  program  of  govermuent.  like  the  con.strur- 
tion  of  a  great  building,  requires  time  and  patience  An  obs^-rver 
standing  by  may  be  puzzled  at  times  as  to  why  certain  steps  are 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  edinrp  Presid-^nt  Roosevelt 
has  Ixen  forced  by  circumstances  to  adopt  heroic  measures  at  tlmf^s 
because  of  the  critical  conditions  which  he  has  had  to  face.  But, 
as  th-ne  goes  on,  the  wisdom  of  hi.b  coun->r  becomes  more  apparent. 
Th"  United  States  is  moving  forward  steadily  and  firmly  toward  The 
goal  of  prosperity  and  security  which  you  and  all  other  ntl.-.-  r.s 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  your  Govrmment.  The  prot;ran.  is 
succeedir;;;  in  vmprecedented  fa-Jhton  because  its  appeal  wa.s 
directed  to  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF   MA .<S ACH L' SETiS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TTIT  UXITm  STATES 
Friday,  December  3  (Icgislativr  day  of  Tuesday.  November  16) 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPHUS  D.\>:iEIS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
NAVY  DURIN'G  THE  WORLD  W.'J'.,  DEUVEKED  AT  BREoT 
FRANCE.  AUGUST   12,    1937 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Prc.-;d':nf.  I  a.sk  unanimou-s  con.sent  to 
have  print(d  in  ihe  Record  an  addi-css  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Josephu.s  Daniels,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
during  the  World  War  and  i.s  our  present  Ambassador  to 
Mexico.  The  address  wa,s  delivered  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  naval  mononient  at  Brest,  France,  August 
12,  1937.  as  a  memorial  to  the  distinguished  services  of  our 
World  War  Navy. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Hall,  Count  de  Gras.=e:  we  who  are  ready  to  die  salute  you." 
wa.s  the  e.vpres.slon  m  spu-it,  if  not  in  words,  that  animated  the 
sailors  who  pUcted  to  Saint  Na^alre  the  transport  cairyin^r  the 
first  Americans  to  fight  in  Prance  as  they  landed  In  June  1917. 
It  was  likewise  the  salute  of  American  soldiers  awaiting  the  day 
when  they  and  their  comrades  to  the  number  of  2,000,000  should 
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flfht    under   the    niustrlous    soldler-Ptnte,<;man,    General    Pershing 
commander   of   the   American    E.xpeditionary   Forces,    and   win   vic- 
tory side  by  side  with  the  .'^.llips. 

Proud  anr)  fond  memories,  strctchlnEj  fmm  the  year  1781  when 
the  French  fleet  under  de  Gras.«;e  In  American  waters  contributed 
the  decisive  sea  power  to  in.sure  American  independence,  to  the 
proud  dav  in  1917  when  American  naval  .ships  136  vears  after 
Yorktown  paid  the  return  visit  to  the  French  coast  in  "the  day  of 
Frances  peiil— these  memories  crowd  i-pcn  us  today  m  thi.s  ancient 
nav.il  base  beloved  by  America  and  France.  As  we  dedicate  here 
the  memorial  in  honor  of  Americans  v.lio,  going  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  gave  supreme  proof  of  a  patnoti:  in  winch  animated  lUl  free 
nations,  there  is  thanksgiving  that  their  bodies  lie  in  the  free  and 
Eacred  soil  cf  their  beloved  Fiance  as  their  souls  are  with  the  stars 
The  years  1781  and  1917-18  lorever  link  in  imperishable  friend- 
ship the  people  of  France  and  the  United  States,  cem.entcd  as 
they  are  by  the  blood  of  inru  who  loved  liberty  more  tlian  life. 
As  we  reflect  upon  American  naval  participation  in  the  World  War 
with  Brest  as  the  chief  French  port  to  welcome  the  incoming  fresh 
troops,  our  minds  go  back  to  the  crucial  davs  when  American  inde- 
pendence hung  in  the  balance  and  help  "and  deliverance  to  the 
rolonist-s  came  from  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. The  world  has  given  the  accolade  to  Lafavette  and  Rocbam- 
beau  and  others  of  their  countrymen  who  Joined  their  fortunes 
with  the  troops  of  Washington.  Too  much  honor  and  gratitude 
cannot  be  given  them.  Today,  however,  as  we  dedicate  a  memorial 
to  heroes  of  the  American  Navy,  it  is  fitting  to  appraise  the  obli- 
gation America  of  1917  owed  to  the  Navv  of  France  m  the  days  of 
the  American  Revolution.  In  his  extremitv.  Washington  felt  the 
necessity  of  strong  naval  support  and  agreed  with  his  French  com- 
rade. Rochambeau.  who  wTote  "Nothing  without  naval  supremacy  " 
Washington  displayed  genius  In  declining  to  send  the  American 
and  Frejich  troops  into  the  major  attack  until  he  could  depend 
upon  naval  superiority.  That  supremacy  could  be  supplied  only 
by  the  French  fleet.  He.  therefore,  directed  Cnpt.  John  Barry, 
pioneer  of  naval  heroes,  to  take  Henry  Lawrence  and  Thomas  Paine 
en  his  frigate  Alliance  to  France  with  this  unrent  me.ss.ige;  "This 
is  our  last  chance;  our  country  Ls  oxliaustod.  our  forces  a°re  nearly 
spent,  our  cause  is  nearly  lost.  If  1-Yance  dclavs  a  timely  and 
powerful  aid  in  this  critical  posture  in  our  affairs,  it  will  avail 
us  nothing  should  she  attempt  It  hereafter."  That  appealing 
SOS  fo\md  the  French  aufhoritlcs  sympathetic.  No  mi'^.^ion  was 
ever  more  fruitful  cf  potential  results.  "It  Is  Impossible  to  send 
you  troops."  came  the  reply  addre-scd  to  Rochambeau.  "but  a  new 
fleet  is  being  sent."  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  name 
of  de  Gra.sse's  ship  which  carried  the  reassuring  message  to  Wash- 
ington bore  the  name  of  Concorde,  typical  of  the  relations  that 
have  ever  existed  between  th.e  two  peoples. 

Tlie  timely  arrival  of  that  fleet  and  lis  sienal  victory  and  essen- 
tial protection  in.surcd  tlie  decisive  event  which  ended"  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  g\iarantee  of  Independence.  "The  French 
naval  fleet  of  Adm.lral  de  Gra&se  left  no  choice  but  surrender  and 
decided  the  war."  d'^clares  the  historian  Kncx.  who  adds  that 
"General  Woshlngtcns  3-ycar  dream  cf  a  French  naval  unit  to 
cccpcratc  with  his  army  was  thus  scaling  the  doom  of  Cornwallis, 
deeding  the  war  and  delivering  from  the  throes  of  revolution  the 
g:  en  test  Nation  yet  born." 

Washington,  always  given  to  moderation  In  expression.  WTote  de 
Gras  e,  "The  honor  of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  belongs  to  Yotir 
Excellency."  To  Congress  ho  wrote.  "I  wish  it  was  in  my  power 
to  express  to  ConTrc-^s  how  much  I  feel  myself  Indebted  to  Count 
de  Grasse  and  the  officers  of  the  fleet  under  his  conim.and."  and 
upon  Washington's  lecommendntion,  Con^'ress  passed  :;n  act  ex- 
pressing the  thanks  of  the  United  States  to  Count  de  Grasse  "for 
his  display  of  skill  and  bravery." 

A  century  later  with  the  perspective  of  time,  after  Icng  studv  of 
naval  hlstcry,  America's  foremost  naval  statesman.  Geortre  Dewey, 
weighed  the  scales  as  to  the  eiTcct  of  th.e  coining  of  de  Grasse's 
fleet  to  the  Chesapeake.     He  said; 

"Let  us  never  forget  that  upon  the  list  cf  deathl.'s.';  fnn-.e  stands 
forth  the  name  of  Cotmt  de  Cira.sse.  the  French  comm.nder  who 
did  so  niuch  with  the  splend.d  tleet  sent  over  by  our  sister  m.tu^n. 
France,  to  help  this  country  in  achieving  it*  independence.  The 
careful  reader  of  history  knows  that  the  operations  of  de  Gras.-^e's 
fleet  were  of  powerful  eilect  in  bringing  about  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  ending  ihe  war.  All  latter-day  wr.ters  agree 
tliat  t!-.c  suc-crs.vful  ending  of  hostilities  wa^  due  m"  great  mcas'ure 
to  the  sea  power  of  France  " 

The  passage  of  the  years  may  have  dimmed  for  a  time  the  recol- 
lection of  tlie  events  in  that  crisis  of  the  Colonies.  The  sense  of 
grateful  ap})reclation  surged  in  the  breasts  of  all  Americans  in 
1917-18  as  their  sons  embiuhed  to  render  to  liberty  on  the  soil  of 
France  the  -ame  last  ounce  of  sacrifice  which  the  FYench  poured 
out  for  the  same  ideal  on  American  soil  a  century  and  a  third 
before. 

As  the  ships  bearing  the  troops  neared  the  shores  of  France  in 
1917-18  the  m.en  in  khaki  and  in  naval  uniform  were  stirred  to  the 
depths  as  sailing  throuKh  Quiberon  Bay  and  the  waters  adjacent 
to  Brest  they  recalled  with  a  glow  thrilling  their  pulses  (a  plow 
which  courses  through  the  veins  of  patriots  of  all  times  as  they 
follow  the  course  of  the  French  fleet  and  apprai.se  the  value  of 
its  ep-'och-making  mission),  that  on  February  15,  1778,  even  before 
the  iiurrcnder  at  Yorktown.  the  first  salute  by  a  foreign  power  was 
made  by  Admiral  La  Motte  Picquct  a.s  a  leturn  to  the  salute  of 
the  French  flag  by  John  Paul  Jc:.  -.  comm.inder  of  the  Ranger. 
Jones  wrote  that  this  salute  was  "in  fact  an  acknowledgment  of 
American  independence."  He  al-o  records:  "I  obtained  a  salute 
from  tlie  flag  of  France  both  at  Quiberon  and  Brest  before  the 


treaty  o.  alliance  was  announced  "  Near  the  Fourth  of  July  1917 
the  gre-at  guns  of  the  French  Navy  pealed  forth  a  greeting  as  the 
American  ships  under  Admiral  Glea%-es  returned  the  visit  of  Ad- 
nural  de  Grasse.  It  was  the  return  of  the  Concorde  with  all  that 
precious  name  typifies,  it  fulhlls  m  our  day  the  toast  of  Lafavette 
tnat  the  unhy  of  the  American  Republic  "has  saved  us  in"  our 
^^^^  of  uan-or     and  his  pr.-phecy,  "It  will  save  the  world." 

The  Fourth  of  Juiy  IsjiT  will  ever  be  memorable  In  American 
annals  because  on  that  day  the  people  were  electrified  bv  the 
official  announcement  that  the  first  transports  carrying  troops  to 

T^rf^^^  ^"^  '^'  ^:r'  7"''^'-  "^'^^e  on  June  14.  had  arrived  s^4l? 
and  been  given  enthusiastic  welcom.e  by  the  French  people     The 

}  1.°/?,^  ""^  h"^  ^"  ^^^  J^^'''  bervrtening  when  It  ^i^  reported 
that  they  had  escaped  the  torpedoes  hurtling  through  the  s^as 
and  threatening  their  destruction.  It  is  not  possible  In  the  ner- 
spective  of  20  yeras  after  to  appreciate  the  ecstatic  rejoicing  which 
welcomed  the  glad  news.  If,  however,  we  could  carrv  oiir  minds 
back  to  1917,  when  anxiety  sat  upon  every  father  and  mother  and 
fear  cast  its  shadow  on  every  hearthstone,  the  significance  of  the 
arrival  of  the  ships  carrying  14,500  men,  the  earnest  of  2.000  000 
more,  could  be  adequately  apprehended 

Tlie  leaders  of  the  nations  wi'^i  which  wc  were  at  war  had  not 
believed  the  contribution  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  War 
could  be  immediately  effective.     It  was  freely  asserted  by  some  of 

t°rm>ffCth'%T''>'!i°?'  '^^"S  ^^5^^'  ^^''^  confidence  ^is  to  its 
truth,  that  the  United  States  nad  no  bodv  of  trained  soldiers  and 
that  raw  recruits  could  not  be  whipped  Into  shape  in  time  to  stay 

TT'.f.."i'''=^i\°  ,-^'5  """"'''^  °^  ^^^  Central  Empire;  and  even  if  the 
united  States  had  an  army  it  was  asserted  it  lacked  the  ships  to 
transport  the  soldiers  overseas;  and  if  bv  some  magic  the  ships 
could  be  commanded,  the  submarines  would  sink  them  and  their 
cargoes  cf  fighting  men  before  the  French  coast  was  reached 

It  was  such  widely  held  misconception  of  allied  initiative  and 
ability  to  overcome  obstacles  that  misled  some  people  in  Germany 
and  carried  fear  to  the  hearts  cf  the  Allies  and  indeed  caused  ap- 
prehension to  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  United  States  If  the 
public  had  known  the  full  extent  of  submarine  sinkmgs  kept  as 
a  closely  guarded  secret,  the  anxiety  would  have  been  a  thousand- 
fold more  disquieting.  Tiie  U-boat  menace  was  at  Its  peak  of  suc- 
cess and  allied  morale  was  threatened  by  the  destruction  of  ships 
on  the  high  sea.  The  supreme  thought  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
was  whether  transports  could  avoid  the  dcath-dcallng  torpedoes. 
Tlie  officials  of  the  United  States,  charged  with  the  grave  duty  of 
transportation,  fully  realized  the  gravity  cf  the  situation  and  the 
dire  perils  to  be  encoimtcred.  Tliey  had  been  officially  informed 
that  the  amount  cf  British  and  Allied  shippmg  lost  in  February 
1917  was  536,000  tons.  571,000  tons  in  March,  and  205.000  tons  in 
the  first  10  days  in  April,  and  had  been  advised  that  "with  short 
nights  and  better  weather  these  losses  are  increasing."  Ships  w^ere 
being  sunk  twice  as  fast  as  all  the  shipyards  in  the  world  were 
building  ships,  and  England  feared  if  the  destruction  continued 
at  the  prevailing  rate  the  people  would  be  without  food  at  the 
end  of  6  months. 

Such  was  the  critical  situation  that  existed  when  the  first  ships 
bearing  American  soldiers  left  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  The 
date  of  their  sailing  was  known  only  to  the  few  entrusted  with  tlie 
great  adventure;  not  even  the  captains  of  the  ships  knew  the  desti- 
nation, their  sealed  orders  reading  "Fit  out  for  distant  service." 
Such  secrecy  surrounded  the  operation  that  no  hint  reached  the 
anxious  parents  or  the  general  public  of  the  time  of  sailing  or 
when  detachments  of  soldiers  would  sail  or  what  ships  would  carry 
the  precious  freight.  As  the  ships  neared  the  coast  of  France  they 
were  met  by  destroyers  to  afford  protection  through  the  dancer 
zone.  That  thoroughly  effective  protection  existed  from  the  sail- 
ing cf  the  first  transport  ship.  At  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
over  COO.OOO  soldiers  were  being  transported  every  montli. 

The  order  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Na%-y.  v.hich  held  throughout 
the  whole  war,  was  in  these  words  i  "The  paramount  duty  of  the 
destroyers  in  European  waters  is  the  protection  of  transports  with 
American  troops.  Be  certain  to  detail  an  adequate  convoy  of  de- 
stroyers, and  in  making  the  detail  bear  In  mind  that  everj-thing 
!s  secondary  to  having  a  sufficient  number  to  insure  protection 
to  American  troops."  It  is  to  the  everlasting  honor  of  the  Navy 
that  the  carrying  out  In  letter  and  spirit  of  that  order  made  the 
bridge  to  France  so  safe  that  not  a  single  life  was  lost  on  an 
American  transport  when  under  naval  protection,  while  over 
2,000.000  soldiers  passed  through  the  waters  infested  with  sub- 
marineo. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  chief  apprehension  in  the 
United  States  was  lest  the  soldiers  would  meet  a  watery  grave 
before  reaching  the  battlefield.  There  was  confidence  that  the 
Cghting  men  would  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  once  thev 
were  iii^the  trenches.  But  could  they  escape  this  menace  of  the 
sea.'-?  iliat  was  the  uppermost  terror  "that  denied  sleep  to  parents. 
When  the  new.^  was  flashed  that  the  first  convoy  had  arrived 
v.ithout  loss,  apprchcns.on  gave  way  to  confidence.  That  infor- 
mation was  furnished  the  public  in  official  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
made  public  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  "As  you  know,"  wTOte  Secre- 
tary Baker  in  releasing  General  Pershing's  message  that  the  ships 
had  arrived  safely,  "the  Navy  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  these  sh'ps  on  the  sea  through  the  danger  zone.  The 
ships  themselves  and  their  convoys  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Navy, 
and  now  that  they  have  arrived,  and  carried,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  our  soldiers  v.-ho  are  tlie  first  to  represent  America 
in  tlie  battle  for  democrarv.  I  beg  leave  to  tender  to  vou.  to  the 
admiral,  and  to  the  Navy,  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Army."     He  added  that  "this  splendid  achievement 
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Is  an  auspicious  bee1nn'n:».  a 
out  by  the  most  cordial  and 
militan,-  ser\:cc^-'     The  Seer' 
"The  Navy  accepts  the   than 
expres«;ion    of    fraternal    es 
cf  sole  achievement  "  and  he 
ccurat^e  gave  safe  conduct  to 
the  Navy,  awaitma;  in  fuU  c 
of  your  soldiers  wil!  write  neH^ 
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Into   th»   maw   of   Brest    a 
poured   into   France   the   2. 
effective  part  of  the  Invinci 
of  the  aiTTiistlce. 

Brest  soon  became  the  chie 
able  for  ships  of  any  craft  or 
the  enemy,  and  because  its 
numbrr  of  ships.     For  rapid 
supplies,  the  repair  and  refue 
In  a  day  when  quick  turn 
the  fact  also  that  Vice 
district,   di."^playrd  a   noble   sj 
the  admiration  and  affection 
American  naval  conamander 
was  expressed   In  these  cordl 
"On  July  4.   1917.  there  arrlv 
of  war  sent  to  Prance  by  the 
squadron  was   the  van^iard 
numerous  and  more  powerfu! 
of  the   ocean  to   take  part   1 
warm   admiration    fcr   the 
Itself   Into  the   most   terrible 
navies  had  "collaborated  in 
ters   of   felicitation   were   exc 
anniversary   by   Admiral    Mc 
expressing  the   proud  prlvllr 
wi'.h  the  French  Navy,  "for  w 
On   that  day  the  French  Mi 
Wilson: 

"I    am   particularly   happy 
regards  in  recognition  of  the 
ctir  Navy  m  Brittany  have 
naval  forces  placed  under 
harmony  of  views  and 
between  us." 

The  mission  cf  the  United 
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troops  and  store  ships  and  to 
ties."     History    decs    not    re 
oGcial   order.     It   is  a  matte: 
so  efficient,  was  the  prctectior 
trocp  ship   en   route  from 
corted  by  American  vessels 
on  the  high  seas,  and   only 
troops,  were  successfully 
allel    in   a  war   marked   by 
This  was  made  possible  by 
French    ai^.d    American   cocpe 
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and  other  naval  craft.     The 
the  officers  to  learn  of  the 
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To  the  American  Navy,  th 
honor  of  also  being  the 
States  entered  the  war.     The 
after  the  declaration  of  war 
the  dispatch  of  a  division  of 
atlons  in  British  waters  to 
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first  line  of  defense,  was  given  the 
in  the  offensive  when  the  United 
first  war  order  was  given  a  few  day. 3 
the  Secretary  of  the  Na'vy.     It  was 
destroyers  to  Initiate  the  joint  oper- 
item  the   tide  of  submarine   sinkings 
with   the  British   Navy.     Under  tho 
le  brilliant   com.mander  of  American 
; iters   in   the   many   operations   which 
of    both    English-speaking    nations. 
which  was  not  only  most  effective 
chords   of    brotherhood,    and    unity, 
val  of  the  first  American  destroyers 
ly.  In  command  of  naval  operations 
4eep   gratitude   to   the   United   States 
energy,  and  unfail.ng  good  natiire 
shown  and   which  qualities  have  so 
by   enabling    ships   of    the   Allied 
comparative  freedom,"    adding,    "to 
work  with  you  is  a  pleasure;  to  know 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ' 
reach  France  was   an  aviation  de- 
Ijhe  French  coast  early  in  June   1917, 
soldiers,  the  forerunner  of  the  naval 
thousands  before  the  armistice. 
Joint  action  of  French  p.nd  Am?r- 
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plv"  kept  open  the  western  shore  of  France.  T^.'■^  coopMBtlon  of 
Fre-.ch  and  American  fighting  men  not  only  in^uri  d  the  aofe  pa^- 
sa^e  of  our  troops  and  supply  ships  but  brouirht  about  and  co- 
rn' ntcd  an  esteem  and  affection  which  proved  to  be  as  beautiful 
as  I'   was  an  effective  contribution  in  winning  the  war. 

It  wa.-i  truly  said  that  the  French  coast  was  "the  neck  of  the 
bottle"  because  through  ita  ports,  chiefly  Brest,  ihc  Am^ericans 
c^ime  in  ever -Increasing  numbers.  I  was  here  in  th.e  ancient 
military  post  of  Pontenazcn  that  American  soldiers  wrr;  quarterM 
as  thev  left  their  ships  and  were  given  fir'=t  rra;n:ng  until  they 
moved  into  the  war  zone.  I  will  never  forget  my  visit  to  that 
army  post  when  the  commanding  officer.  Gen  Smcdley  Butlor, 
evidenced  as  much  ability  In  that  important  asis...nmcnt  as  he 
had  rendered  as  a  soldier  In  half  a  dozen  parts  of  tlie  world  where 
the  marines  performed  dangerous  duties.  Increased  to  accommo- 
date many  more  thousands  of  soldiers  than  Its  construction  con- 
templated. It  became  the  clearing  house  for  a  milh.n  .soi.iior  /.isc 
landed  and  ready  to  go  Into  trenches  and  later  of  hundred.-'  uf 
thousiind.s  who  said  good-bye  to  comrades  as  alter  the  Armistice 
they  .sailed  for  home  from  Brest  with  ail  tln^  honors  of  splendid 
courage  and  victorious  achievement 

The  World  War  was  won  on  the  we^stern  front  by  the  combined 
valor  of  the  soldiers  of  the  allied  and  a.ssoclaled  armies  To  tiiat 
invincible  force  the  Navy  contributed  valiant  avia'crs  and  mili- 
tant marines.  Its  chief  contributions  of  the  offfnsive  were  th" 
successful  war  on  the  submarines,  the  laving  of  the  miro  bar- 
rii^e  in  the  North  Sea.  which  btgan  to  take  toll  of  U-boats  even 
betore  Its  completion,  and  other  mine  barrages,  the  safe  ror.vuy  (  t 
merchant  ships;  the  utilization  In  our  naval  railway  batteries  ,.f 
the  1 0-inch  guns  In  answer  to  the  long-rantre  pun  shelling  of 
Pa.-is;  the  brilliant  feats  of  naval  aviators  "battling  in  the  C(  zTtral 
blue  •  of  European  skies.  Its  radio  which  girdled  the  Elob<\  and 
every  other  activity  which  a  navy  could  render  on  both  sea  and 
land  But  the  paramount  service  of  the  Naw  was  the  safeeuard- 
In^T  nf  transports  which  bore  to  France  the  vast  force  wh;<  h  :,MVf> 
decisive  strength  toward  the  victory  of  the  Aliie.s  Th.e  ferry  to 
Prance  was  the  greatest  sea-borne  tran.spon,at;on  feat  in  lust.irv. 
:n  that  it  was  carrying  2,000,000  men  over  3  OOO  m.iles  infected 
with  submarines.  They  were  precious  cargoes  of  hun.an  freight 
TTiat  It  was  so  regarded  when  Its  commanding  u.'-efu'nt^.^s  w.'-a 
fresh  In  tlie  minds  of  the  world  Is  attettod  by  comm-ndatun  by 
those  most  competent  to  testify. 

No  better  description  has  been  clven.  among  those  bv  man- 
experts,  than  that  of  Cuptaln  Prothingham.  who  said  "As  a  result 
cf  the  overthrow  on  the  western  front  and  in  respoii'^e  to  the 
earnest  call  of  the  Entente  Allies,  there  Ivegan  the  mo.st  eigantic 
movement  of  troops  over  the  sea  the  wor.d  lias  ever  .seen.  TIils  was 
the  naval  operation  which  hurled  a  decisive  military  force  up<jn 
a  victorious  advancing  entmy.  The  Navy  was  responsible  for  de- 
livering the  margin  of  troops  necessary  for  succe.-.s  m  I'.i"  rr-at 
cnsis  of  the  war."  Like  tributes  Lo  the  Navys  su -cea^ful  carrying 
out  of  the  biggest  troop  transportation  could  be  quoted  from  many 
noted  statesmen  and  military  leaders.  Lloyd  Oeortre  np.ui  m  i):e 
House  of  Commons:  "It  Is  an  amazing  piece  of  oritani.tation  v.-h:ch 
has  enabled  the  bringing  of  such  a  vastrumber  of  fi.-st-rate  Amer- 
ican troops  to  France";  and  the  First  Lord  of  Uie  British  Admiralty 
said:  "Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  .seaman  it  is  unparalleled 
In  history."  The  declaration  of  Gen  John  J  Pfrsiuiig.  who  wa.-i 
In  the  best  pcs-ible  position  to  speak  with  authority,  eave  thl.s 
brief  evaluation:  "We  fully  realize  tiiat  had  it  not  beeri  for  the 
Navy,  which  kept  watch  and  guard  nutht  and  day  over  nur  trans- 
port fleet,  the  American  effort  in  P'rance  would  never  have  been  ."-uc- 
cessful.' 

On  this  day  of  dedication  I  deem  it  a  du'y  to  the  heroic  dead  to 
tcirh  upon  .seme  high  llt^hts  of  the  imperishabie  record  m.ade  by 
our  naval  personnel  In  the  World  War.  bv  thr>se  we  honor  iicre 
who  pave  all  they  were  and  all  they  hoped  to  be 

Upon  his  arrival  m  Brest  dunn>;  tlie  cori:lict  our  honored  Presi- 
dent, Franklm  D,  Roosevelt,  then  As^istan'  Sec  retan,-  of  tlip  Naw, 
said:  "Our.-,  is  a  silent  service."  Ships  sa.ied  m  secrecy.  Naval 
operations  could  not  be  revealed  OfTirer-  and  men  worked  unseen 
and  unsun?.  Victories  could  not  be  celebrated  or  heroes  properly 
honored  at  the  time  of  their  ach;evrments  Men  hurled  here  and 
elsewhere  went  unheralded  to  their  graves,  denied  by  war's  neces- 
si'ies  the  praise  their  courage  commands.  Now  the  time  has  come 
when  the  world  should  be  told  how  those  w!io  died  passed  woithily 
Into  immortality. 

Privileged  to  be  their  commander  in  the  great  enterprise  in  which 
they  gave  their  lives.  I  would  be  remiss  to  them  and  to  their  a.s,  o- 
ciates  who  su.-vlve  if  I  failed  to  stun  up  what  their  Navy  accom- 
plished in  that  mighty  conflict.  Most  of  the  mm  buried  here 
were  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  Life  wss  dear  to  them,  ITiey  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  would  be  blessrd  bv  wiVe.^  and 
children  and  could  found  homes  with  sweet  .satisfacion.  At  the 
call  of  their  counin,-.  they  surrendered  tlieir  hop.-.,  r.rai  ambition.', 
and  laid  them  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  Embalmed  forever 
in  the  ail.  c.ion  of  their  countrymen,  to  us  they  will  remain  forever 
young      Always   in   our  memories   they   will   be   the   intrepid   boys 


they    were    when    they    sailed    away    amid   our    h 


opc^    and    pravers. 


Life,  with  all  Its  powers,  they  held  in  trust  to  save  a  holy  cause. 
Their  country's  flag  was  then  a  cloud  by  dav  and  a  pillar  of  lire 
by  night.  Its  crimson  stripes  mingled  with  their  hei-r^s'  blcnxl;  it.s 
starry  folds  covered  them  in  death  They  lived  and  died  in  the 
hope  that  their  sacrifice  would  inbure  a  warkss  world. 
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Grateful  as  they  were  for  France's  help  in  our  Revolution  Amer- 
icans in  arms  did  not  come  to  France  to  discharge  that  obligation 
They  crossed  the  sea  for  one  and  only  one  reason.  It  was  that  thev 
might  remove  the  cur.se  of  war.  Other  auxiiiarv  causes  may  iiav'e 
operated,  but  the  goal  they  held  before  their  "eves  was  a' world 
which  would  some  day  settle  differences  without 'the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword.  They  were  upheld  by  tlie  loftv  aim  expres.M-d  by  tlieir 
Immortal  Commander  in  Chief,  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  as  they' .sailed 
gave  them  these  words  of  admonition:  "Let  us  set  for  ourselves  a 
standard  so  high  that  It  will  be  a  glory  to  l.ve  up  to  it  and  add  a 
new  laurel  to  the  crown  of  America.  My  afTe<t:onate  confidence 
goes  with  YOU  in  every  battle  and  everv  test  God  keep  and  guide 
you." 

It  is  an  insult  to  the  menmry  of  those  who  fell  and  those  who 
survived  to  say  that  they  were  mobilized  in  hale  of  any  people  In 
fear  of  conquest  of  their  own  country,  to  save  them..selves.  or 
because  their  rights  upon  the  seas  were  Jeopardised,  or  from 
chlvalric  knleht  errantry  to  help  other  nations  These  and  other 
contributing  causes  helped  to  turn  the  s..ales.  Never  however 
until  persuaded  that  by  throwing  their  wcit:ht  into  the  world 
struggle  they  could  ei.list  m  a  war  a4;ain.-,t  war  were  the  American 
people  united  m  the  noble  ambition  to  wm  peace  bv  hjhtimt* 
If  statesmanship  failed  to  reaj)  where  tlie  blo<.)d  of  tlie  men  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  was  sown,  that  does  not  dim  the  lofty  inspira- 
tion that  caused  our  \outh  to  cross  the  sea  Tliose  who  ff>ll  and 
those  who  survive  were  actuated  alike  by  a  lofty  faith  that  their 
contribution  would  aid  mankind  in  finding  eventually  a  sure  and 
permanent  way  to  end  all  wars  It  wa.s  a  dream,  a  glorious  dream, 
that  inspired  thrir  con.srcration.  Tliat  bani.er  in  the  sky  uplield 
them  in  the  trenches  and  the  perils  of  the  deep.  Tliat  same  faith 
undergirded  them  in  suffering  and  sickne.-^s  and  comforted  them 
to  the  gates  of  death  it^rlf,  Tliey  did  not  live  to  share  the  bitter 
dlsapi>ointment  of  those  of  us  wlio  .survive,  to  realize  that  the  t:oal 
of  universal  pace  seems  still  far  distant  and  eludes  the  aspirations 
of  mankind  Gixl  speed  the  day  when  their  dream  shall  come 
true,  when  war  >hali  be  no  more;  when  the  battle  flags  .shall  be 
furled,  m  "the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world" 

These  heroes  whn.se  brows  are  decked  viih  the  l.turcl  wreaths  by 
their  countrymen  and  shipmates  and  cc^mrades  felt  in  their  lioarts 
the  immorti\l  sentiment  expres.sed  by  Lt  Kenneth  McLoish,  a 
valiant  naval  aviator  wh.o  rear  hed  France  in  April  1917,  and  ren- 
dered signal  service  before  he  was  sliot  down  on  the  14th  of 
October  1918,  the  day  preceding  the  iv.icuation  of  the  Belgian 
coast  "and  down  these  burning  ^kies  fell  like  a  shattered  star" 
That  intrepid  hero  who  sleeps  in  Flanciers  Field,  shortly  before 
he  fell,  wrote  to  his  mother: 

"If  I  must  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  I  will  do  it  gladly  and  I 
will  do  it  ho:i.)rab!y  and  bravely  as  your  son  should.  And  the  life 
that  I  lay  down  will  be  my  prepaiation  for  the  grander  life  that 
I  sha'l  take  v.p  I  shall  live-  you  must  not  rrieve'  I  shall  be 
suprem.ely  happy  So  must  you  Ni>t  that  I  have  cone  west,  but 
that  I  have  houu-ht  such  a  wonderful  life  at  such  a  small  p-ice 
and  paid  for  it  cladly  " 

Kenneth  Mcly-ish  expre,'=.sed  the  courage  of  all  these  shining  souls 
•Rho  died  so  gloriously,  our  heroes  and  immortals. 

I'pon  each  grave  here  m  Bre.n  where  men  died,  comfort ed  In 
th^lr  last  ^leep  by  the  lullaby  of  the  waves  thev  loved,  and  In  all 
places  where  our  heroic  dead  sk>ep,  this  ln,-scription  would  tvplfy 
tlielr  full  devotion- 

"Tlius  this  man  died  leaving  his  death  for  an  example  of  a  noble 
courage  and  a  mem.nnal  of  vir'ue  not  nr.lv  unto  voiuit;  m.en  but  to 
all  his  Nation  "  -  -  ^ 

Over  these  and  all  our  precious  dead,  •wherever  they  may  rest,  we 
niay  invoke  the  words  of  Pericles  which  come  rineing  down  the 
ages;  may  pronounce  over  our  own  his  eulogy  of  the"  Athenians 
who  eave  their  lives  to  their  country,  as  true  todav  as  it  was  2  000 
years  a£ro: 

"For  having  every  one  given  his  bodv  to  th.e  Commonwealth,  they 
receive  in  place  thereof  an  undrcaying  commendation  and  a'm-Vt 
remarkable  .sepulcher,  n  it  wherein  thev  are  buried  so  maich  as 
wh-rein  their  c'ory  is  laid  up  upon  all"  occasions,  both  of  speech 
rnd  action,  to  be  rrmembered  forever.  For  famous  men  all  the 
ear'h  is  a  s-^ptilcher.  and  their  virtues  testified  not  only  by  the  in- 
scription at  home  t:ut  by  an  unwritten  record  of  the  mind,  which 
more  than  any  monument  will  remain  with  every  one  forever. 

"They  are  onlv  happy  that  die  honorably  as  these  have  done  and 
to  whom  it  hath  been  granted  not  only"  to  live  in  posterity  but 
to  die  in  It," 

V/e  mav  well  say  of  th<-se,  a«  was  said  of  th^.se  hero'-s  of  long  ago: 
"Wlienever,  in  any  time  to  come,  men  may  spt  ak  of  brave  and  noble 
deed.-,  thr.se  shall  be  held  in  remembrance   ' 

Standing  here  in  this  ancient  port,  which  hospitably  welcomed 
a  m.illion  American  soldiers  hastening  to  give  the  decisive  strength 
for  allied  victory,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  safely  because  of  naval 
protection  from  the  perils  cf  the  deep  and  the  submarine  menace 
by  American  and  French  patriots  who  go  down  to  the  .sea  in  ships; 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Pontnezln  barracks  which  housed  Napoleon's 
militant  trcK-^ps.  and  where  for  a  long  period  of  the  World  War  the 
marines,  a  valorous  branch  of  the  Navy,  were  official  hosts  for  their 
brothers  in  arms  as  they  departed  for  the  western  front;  in  apprecia- 
tion of  tlie  people  m  Brest,  honored  by  visits  from.  Prer4dent  V/lIson, 
Secretary  Baker,  General  Per«hirg,  Assi.c;tant  Seoretarv-  of  the  Navy 
Roosevelt,  and  other  American  officials  and  officers,  where  ties  of 
friendship  and  comradeship  were  formed  which  will  ever  be  cher- 
ished  by   American  sailors   and  soldiers,   as  one  privileged  in  the 


Griat  War  to  be  the  one-time  commander  and  the  all-time  com- 
rade o.  the  men  of  the  Invincible  Naw  of  the  United  States  and 
commissioned  to  keep  s.afe  the  route  of  the  ferrv  to  France  in  the 
greatest  ocean  transportation  In  human  history;"  and  m  the  name 
of  all  the  people  of  the  American  Republic,  I  dedicate  this 
noble  memormi  to  the  memory  of  the  officers  and  men.  living  and 
dead,  of  the  American  Navy,  whase  victory  m  the  World  War  adda 
to  tne  imperishable  gloiy  of  America's  first   line  of  defense 
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Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hi^vc  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
on  the  .subject  of  A  Non.speculative  Market  for  f\arm  Prod- 
ucts, delivered  by  Ernest  D,  MacDougall,  of  Wa,sh:nt:ton. 
D.  C.  speaking  for  the  National  Grange,  over  the  stations 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  from  Washington.  Satur- 
day. August  21.  1937. 

Tlicre  bemg  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  foUo'Ws: 

I  see  by  the  papers  ihat  prices  cf  farm  products  are  on  tho 
toboggan -that  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  be  defiat^'d  again. 

No  businessman  or  manufactiu-er  could  long  remain  solvent  if 
he  were  compelled,  year  after  year,  to  market  his  products  at 
ruinoui.ly  low  prices  in  an  unprotected  market,  with  expenses 
greater  than  income,  having  to  draw  continually  on  his  capital  m 
order  to  remain  in  business. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  farm  tenancy  is  rapialv  increasing.  Farm 
Income  is  only  10  percent  of  the  total  national  income.  "Yet  the 
Investment  m  farm  lands  and  equipment  amounts  to  20  percent 
cf  the  total  national  wealth,  and  thase  who  live  and  work  on  farma 
constitute  more  than  20  percent  of  the  cntu-e  population  of  th« 
United  States.  Farm  income  is  only  one-half  cf  what  It  shotild 
Justly  be. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  point  out  difSculties  under  which  cur 
farmers  labor  to  produce  food  for  the  Nation.  What  we  shoiild 
like  to  know  Is  the  answer  to  the  problem.  In  principle,  the 
an.'=wer  is  fairly  simple.  Let  the  marketing  of  fiu-m  products  be 
ccnductfd  on  the  same  sort  of  business  basis  a^s  that  on  which  the 
nu.rkotmg  of  mdustr.al  products  is  cuiiducted.  Industrv  markets 
Its  products  in  a  nonspeculative  sellers'  market  at  profitable  prices. 
Prices  of  industrial  products,  ^uch  as  ^hoes  and  automobiles,  are 
not  fi.xed  by  speculators  and  gamblers,  as  are  prices  of  the  products 
of  the  farm.  Prices  of  industrial  products  are  protected  also 
against  foreign  competition. 

Farmers  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  sell  in  a  gamblers'  market 
In  which  prices  continually  fluctuate  on  the  ticker  tape.  Tliere  is 
no  ticker  tape  in  the  industrial  merchandise  market.  It  Is  not 
beyond  human  intelligence  to  devi.se  a  stable,  non.speculative  mar- 
kei  for  farm  products.  Why  6o  not  our  statesmen  set  themselves 
to  that  task? 

The  most  glaring  difference  between  the  Industrial  market  and 
the  agricultural  market  Is  the  presence  of  futures  trading  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter.  There  Is  nothing  like  a  futures  market 
in  the  industrial  field.  Orders  are  sometimes  taken  In  good  faith 
for  future  delivery  of  Industrial  products,  but  that  Is  entirely 
riilTcrent  in  principle  and  m  practice  from  trading  in  wheat  fu- 
tures contracts,  cotton  futures  contracts,  corn  futures  contracts, 
etc.  A  futures  market  Is  not  a  market  for  the  future  delivery  of 
anythme.  A  futures,  contract  is  a  betting  contract  concerning 
future  price  quotations.  Not  mere  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  volume  of  wheat  futures  contracts  results  in  delivery  of  wheat. 
Even  then  delivery  of  the  wheat  is  not  made  in  t"he  futures 
market  but  in  the  cash  market — the  merchandise  market.  And  it 
is  a  spot  delivery,  not  future  delivery.  One  must  be  ver>-  credu- 
lous, indeed,  to  believe  that  a  futures  market  is  a  ma'rket  for 
future  delivery,  when  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  tho 
commodities  ordered  are  actually  delivered. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  condemned  futures  trad:ng  as  gam- 
bling, A  contract  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  commodities,  where 
there  is  no  intention  to  make  or  to  take  delncry.  is  a  fictitious 
contract.     Please    note    that    word — a   flctitioua    contract — a    fake 
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contrai't;  a  ^amblln^  In  the 
bling  IS  well  described  by  th 
case  of  Cothran  v.  Ellis,  as 

"It  IS  not  only  contrary  to 
crime  against  the  State,  a 
happiness   of   the   people,   a 
and  a  crime  against  all 
cf   gambling  has  become  em 
tional  sin.     In  its  proportions 
Its  pernicious  and  ruinous 
votaries   and    patrons    are 
Through  Its  instrumentality 
been  reversed,  and  the  market 
Its  manipulators  can  bring  to 

These  are   not  the  words 
dehberat«ly  expressed  opinion 
of  Illinois.     And  the  Supreme 
to  the  same  effect. 

E^'er>'  farm  organization  in 
gambling  in  the  necessities  of 
particularly  active  In  urging 
legislation  to  put  a  stop  to 

In    1922    the    Congress 
Grain    F\itures    Administratio 
served   a   valuable   purpose   as 
ernment,   but   it  had  no   pow^ 
limit  the  gambling  operations 
Futures  Act  of   1922  lacked 
for  further  legislation  to  cure 

In    1936   the   Congress 
amending  and  puttmg  teeth 
The    Commodity    Exchange 
work  of  the  Grain  Futures 
of  supervision  and  regulation 
tions  for   the    guidance   of 
rules  and  regulations  are  not 
There   are   plenty   of   teeth    1 
stop  gambling  In  the  futures 

Here  is  a  passage  I  should 
Exchange  Act,  section  4   (c), 

"It   shall   be   unlawful    for 
enter  into,  or  confirm  the 
any  commodity     •     •     •      (A 
character  of.  or  is  commonly 
"croGs  trade.'  or  'accommodatH)n 

You   will  please   note   that 
sales.     I  wish  to  quote  also 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 

"The  term  'future  delivery 
any  sale  of  any  cash  commodi 

In   other   words,  the   term 
real   or   actual   sales   In   the 
only  to  flctitious,  pretended 
not   your   idea,   nor   mine,   of 
actual  grain.     That   is   the   g; 
Is  said  that  futures   quctatio 
so.  it  is  to  be  observed  that  t 
quotations  are  usually  lower 
true  at   harve.-t  time,  when 

One  thing  the  futures  market 
is.  It  unsettles  prices  at  all 
out  g-ood  reason.     The  futures 
In  the  absence  of  continual 
betting  on  the  turn  of  the 
wheel  were  not  in  motion. 

Mr.  Bernard  Rcthwell,  of 
ing  Co..  Winona.  Minn.,  In  a 
in  the  Northwestern  Miller  said 

"During  the  brief  3  ^^ -hours 
Trade   wheat  has  often  swun 
fourth,  3   cents,   5  cents,   10 
bushel,   making   It   impossible 
buyer,  the  miller,  or  the 
bushel  the  price  of  wheat  at 

"The    difficulty    of 
manufacture,  or  distribution 
risks   involved,   and  the  actual 
self-evident. 

"These  daily  fluctuations  are 
grain  arriving  from  day  to  day 
politely  called,  speculators,  to. 

Millers  and  handlers  of  grain 
tlon.     Some  of  them  hedge  i 
Those  who  do  hedge  do  so  m 
of  speculation  on  their  busine^ 
without  hedging  In  a  fairly 
in  a  stable  market  without 
futures  market  that  bring 
tect  themselves  from  price 
Itself  creates.    The  futures 
in  point  of  time.     Futures  cor 
Commodity  Exchange 
them  if  it  will.     It  remains  to 
The  futures  market  is  the 
civilization.    The  futures  market 
of  progress.    Let's  take  it  outl 
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any 
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form   of   trade.      Tl^.i.*   --^rt   cf  gam- 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  the 
ows : 
public   policy   but    it   is   a  crime — a 
against  the  3'.  'leral   welfare  and 
tme    against   rel:g:on    and    morality, 
trade  and  business.    This  speces 
atically   and  preeminently   the  nu- 
and  extent  it  is  immeasurable.     In 
it  is  simply  appalhn?.     Its 
from    every    class    of    society. 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  have 
is  ruled  by  the  am'junt  cf  money 
bear  upon  it." 
a   soap-box   orator.     They   are    the 
of  the  highest   ccurt   in   the   State 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  held 


the   country  has   protested    aea.n.=t 
life.     The  National  Grange  has  been 
ijpon  the  Congress  the  enactment  of 
in  gambling. 

the    Grain    F\itures    Act.      The 

,    which    was    set    up    by    the    act, 

a  fact-finding   agency   of   the   Gcv- 

to  regulate   futures  trading   or  *o 

of  the  futures  markets.     The  Grain 

This  led  to  renewgd  agitation 

the  evils  of  futures  trading. 

the    Commodity    Exchange    Act. 

nto  the  Grain  Futures  Act  of   1922. 

nistration    has    taken    over    the 

nistratlon  with  increased  powers 

It  has  adopted  rules  and  regula- 

contract    markets,   but    these 

as  stringent  as  the   act  authorized. 

the    Commodity   Eitchaiage    Act   to 

contract  markets. 

like  to  quote  from   the  Commodity 

follows: 

any   person   to   ofTer   to    enter    Into. 

of  any  transaction  involving 

if   such   transaction    is.    is    of    the 

mown  to  the  trade  as  a    wa^h  sale,' 

trade,"  or  Is  a   Sctitiou5   sale  ' 

the   act   expressly   outlaws   fictitlcus 

from  section  2    (a)    of  the  same  act, 

1he  term  "Jutiu-e  delivery."     It  says: 

'   as   used   herein,   shall   not   include 

y  for  deferred  shipment  or  deliver,"." 

■future   delivery"    does   not   refer   to 

sh — the   merchandise — market,    but 

!e3  in  the  futures  market      That   i-s 

the   meaning   of    future    delivery   of 

imbler's   idea   of   future   delivery      It 

s  set   the  pace  for   cash   prices      If 

y  set  the  pace  dowTiwarxl.     Futures 

ihan  cash  prircs      That  is  e?pec:ai;y 

rmers   are   marketing   their   crcp« 

does  do  to  the  cash  market      That 

s  and  causes  them  to  fluctuate  v>-ith- 

market  could  not  continue  to  exist 

fluctuation  of  prices  any   more   tiian 

rt)ulette  wheel  could  continue  if   the 

Bo^n,  president  of  the  Bay  State  Mill- 
to  address  published  July  13.  1932, 
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laily  session  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 

rapidly  back   and  forth,   back   and 

and  in  one  session   14   cents  a 

for   the   farmer,    the   country    grain 

to  tell  within  several  cents  per 

particular  momen:. 

legitimate    business— production, 

n  face  of  such  wide  fluctuations,  the 

losses   Liable   to   be   stjstained    are 


ere 
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not  caused  by  the  pressure  of  actual 
but  by  the  operation  of  huge  scale, 

bluntly  described  as  gam.blers." 

as  businessmen,  do  not  like  specula- 

the  futures  m.arket;    some  do  not. 

In  order  to  nullify  the  evil  effect 

They  would  much  prefer  to  buy 

stable  market,  as  other  businessmen  buy 

?lng.     It  is  the  fluctuations  of  the 

Into  the  futures  market  to  pro- 

flufctuatlons  which  the  futures  market 

market  came  first,  hedging  came  second 

tracts  are  gambling  contracts.     The 

Administration  has  power  to  put  an  end  to 

be  seen  whether  It  will  do  it  or  not. 

t  unclvUlzed  thing  in  our  modem 

Is  causing  a  log  Jam  in  the  stream 


hed  jers 


line ^(ic^nt ion   of   Char'j-es  of   Coercion,  Undue  In- 
lluenco,  I'.nd  liepri.sal  Anions  HoiLse  Members 
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HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Dcctrnber  3,  1937 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  prr.srnted  a  privilegexl  resolu- 
tion ytst.-rday,  but  it  was  tabled  upon  tiie  motion  of  the 
major. ty  leader  -Mr.  RayburnJ  by  a  vote  of  279  to  94.  Every 
sm?le  K^ptiblican  voted  for  the  resolution,  and  in  addition 
eight  Democrats  and  five  Progressives  and  Farmer-Labor 
Members. 

The  resolution  did  not  in  any  way  refer  to  the  merits  or 
demeritvs  of  the  pending  wape  and  hour  bill.  The  charges 
contained  in  the  rtvsduLioii  are  not  mine.  They  were  made 
by  distinguished  Democratic  Mem.bers  of  the  House — I  as- 
sume in  good  faith — ar.d  rcfle<'ied  seriously  on  the  political 
integrity  and  honor  of  the  Hoaso  of  Representatives. 

In  the  17  years  I  liave  served  in  the  Hou.se  I  have  always 
.?tood  for  .social  and  indu:.tnal  justice  and  a  square  deal  for 
our  wape  earners,  within  the  confines  of  the  Constitution 
and  o'lLT  American  system  of  government,  and  will  gladly 
support  a  proper  wage  cuid  hour  bill. 

I  have  repeatedly  spoken  in  the  House  in  favor  of  mini- 
mum wages  and  cluld-labor  legislation.  I  have  voted  for 
most  of  the  human! lanan  I'gislation  that  has  been  enacted, 
including  the  social -security  and  old-age  pension  bills. 

I  am  oppospd  to  the  prm(^iplf  of  granting  additional 
power  to  Uie  I>re^,ident  through  the  creation  of  a  five-man 
Commission  to  further  control  and  regiment  industry  and 
labor,  as  i^  provided  in  the  pending  hour  and  wage  bill. 
I  bf'Iieve  the  time  has  come  for  CongTfSs  to  take  back 
some  of  the  p<.iwers  conferred  by  Congress  on  the  President 
and  restore  represent. ^tive   povernmcnt. 

I  arrrpe  with  Mr.  William  Green,  president  of  the  Am.Tl- 
can  Federation  of  Labor,  in  hi.i  oppo.sition  to  setting  up  a 
five-man  commission  to  dominate  and  control  wages  and 
hi.urs.  as  dan^^erous  legislation,  and  destructive  of  the  m- 
terest.s  of  labor  and  industry,  If.  in  being  against  this 
feature  of  the  bill,  I  am  oppo.,;ng  humanitarian  legisla- 
tion, then  by  the  same  token  Mr.  Green,  the  head  of  the 
largest  labor  organi:^ation  in  America,  is  likewise  against 
humanitarian  legislation.  However,  I  am  willing  to  let  my 
record  in  behalf  of  American  waqe  earners  and  for  a  square 
deal  for  labor  .<^tand  any  political  te.:t. 

The  acuon  of  the  huge  Democratic  majority  in  the  Hou-^e 
in  tabling  my  privileged  resolution  for  an  invo.stigation  of 
the  charges  of  dehoerate  trades  and  undue  influence  to 
force  Members  of  the  House  to  sign  the  petition  to  dis- 
charge the  Rules  Committee  on  the  wac;e  and  hour  bill 
practically  dpstrow  th-  last  ruthts  of  the  minority  to  pro- 
tect the  dignity,  political  integrity,  honor,  and  prestige  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  was  a  most  unfortunate  parti.san  performance,  and  a 
serious  blow  at  representative  government.  The  parlia- 
mentary form  of  government,  and  our  own  legislative  sys- 
tem, is  under  attack  as  never  before,  both  from  within  and 
without  the  country.  In  Germany,  Italy.  Soviet  Russia,  and 
other  coimtries  the  parliamentary  .system  has  been  prac- 
tically abolished.  The  action  of  the  House  majority  today 
In  refusing  to  even  pennit  a  free  discussion  of  serious 
charges  impugning  the  political  integrity  of  its  Members 
smacks  of  fascism  and  should  be  resented  by  Americans 
everj-where.  regardle.ss  of  party,  who  still  believe  in  our 
representative  form  of  government. 

The  charges  I  made  emanate  from  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  House  who  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
test publicly  against  the  vicioas  and  un-American  practice 
of   political   coercion   and   reprisals.    If   such   malpractices 
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continue,  it  will  mean  the  undermining  and  eventual  de- 
struction of  our  free  institutions,  including  the  House  of 
Representatives  itself. 

This  IS  not  a  partisan  is.sue  and  .should  have  been  dealt 
with  immediately,  and  a  thorough  investigation  should  have 
been  made  in  order  to  safeguard  the  reputation  and  prestige 
of  the  HoU'^e  and  its  Members  and  to  punish  those  respon- 
sible for  such  unethical  practices. 

If  any  Member  is  puilty  as  char.eed.  from  the  Speaker 
down  to  the  newest  Member,  he  should  be  expelled  from  the 
Hou.se  as  an  enemy  of  our  representative  and  constitutional 
form  of  government  which  he  has  taken  an  oath  of  ofiice  to 
uphold. 

The  refusal  of  the  Democratic  majority  to  clear  the  fair 
nam-^-  of  the  House  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  leadership 
of  the  present  Congress. 

Tile  privileged  resolution  referred  to.  which  was  read  in 
the  House  and  tabled  by  a  vote  of  the  Democratic  majority, 
is  as  follows: 

Hou.^^e   Re.'solution   366 

Whereas  it  l.s  stated  m  the  public  pross  that  the  pentlpman 
from  Te.x.us  ;  .Mr  Dies|  ha.s  publicly  .stated  liiat;  'They  have 
swapped  everything  today  but  the  Capitol.  Ta€v  have  tr;ided  and 
proinl.sed  Members  everything-  to  ppt  ihem  on  that  peti'<on  Thev 
even  told  the  I-londa  doleeation  thev  would  t-ot  the  Florida  «^hip 
canal,  I  heard,  if  they  signed.  "Hiev  prorni.^ed  so  much  there 
won't  be  anytlnn<;  left  for  the  Federal  Ci-vernrr-irr.f     and 

'V^'hereas  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  R'.nFRTsoN*l*  is  quoted 
in  the  public  press  as  havin?  statfd  on  the  flnir  cf  the  Hou'^e- 
••Charges  the  Hou.se  farm  bill  was  being  made  a  'purely  le^-'-.^nin? 
prupohltion'  to  get  signatures  on  the  wagp  and  hour  uttlticn 
were  o]yeu\y  made  m  xho  H.ust  of  Rrpre-entativcs  by  Represent- 
ative A.  'William  Robcttson  I>'mocrat  of  Virginia.  He  spoke  of 
efforts  to  'trade  supix)rt  for  the  fnrm  mea-^xire  in  return  for  sup- 
port for  wa^e  and  hour  mea.sure  '  •R^.<prisals  are  oponly  threat- 
ened, .caid  RoEET.TsoN'.  'if  .southern  M-n:bors  who  conscientinuslv 
brlicve  that  the  pending  w.nge  and  hour  bill  i.s  fundamentallv  un- 
sound and  inherently  unwoik.iblp  do  not  promptly  m.'i'-ch  to  the 
Clerks  dosk  and  sign  the  petition  to  brine;  up  tiu'"  %v..l'i-  and  hour 
measure"':   Therefore  be  it  ' 

Resolved.  That  a  special  committee  con.si.=tin2  of  *^'p  y^'rrhcr? 
Bhall  be  appointed  by  the  .S-c.n.ker  to  Investigate  sucii  ^•■.tpp-cnts 
and  report  its  findings  and  rrcommcndation  to  the  House  of 
R*-presentatives, 


The  Compul.sory  Crop  (  ontrol  Bill  (U.  R.  s.m")) 
EXTEXSIOX  OF  KEMARKS 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THO:\IAS 

<ii    NKW   .TKRSKY 

IX  THK  ]\i)l->K  or   RKPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  Dcceinbcr  2.  1937 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersoy,  Mr.  Si^'-aker.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  fe-.v  years  of  my  life.  I  have  alwavs  lived 
in  the  country;  and  while  the  little  borough  in  which  I  live 
can  no  longer  be  callod  a  farming  community,  it  is  still 
rural — so  rural  that  one  who  has  lived  there  would  naturallv 
acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  interests  and  the  problems  of 
farming  people.  Nor  could  one  fail  to  take  a  vital  interest 
in  farm  legislation.  As  there  are  some  750  fai-ms  in  my  own 
county  and  over  6.000  farms  in  my  congressional  district, 
it  is  perfectly  natural,  therefore,  that  I  should  have  a  sincere 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  mnn  or  woman  who  endeavors 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  way  of  the  farm,  I  think  also  that  I 
know  the  farmer  m  my  district  and  in  my  State.  I  think  I 
know  his  attitude  toward  both  State  and  Federal  farm  legis- 
lation. At  least.  I  have  tried  to  understand  ■what  he  is  up 
against  and  v\hat  he  most  desires.  If  I  judge  him  correctly. 
he  is  a  hard-working,  thrifty  citizen,  and  as  industrious  and 
as  thrifty  as  any  people  in  any  part  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  New  Jersey  farmer,  unlike  the  farmer  in  many  other 
Btates.  particularly  tho.se  in  the  South,  long  ago  realized  the 
benefits  from  diversification.  As  definite  proof  of  the 
maiked  crop  diversity  in  New  Jersey,  the  United  States 
€(.  p.su.^  cf  Agriculture  tlast  publication)  shows  us  that  from 


the  farms  reporting,  the  value  of  wheat  threshed  in  New 
Jersey  m  the  year  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000.  oats  threshed. 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars:  rye  threshed,  over 
one-third  of  a  million  dollars;  corn  harvested.  $4  800  000' 
In.sh  potatoes  $4,474,000;  .sweet  potatoes.  $2,076  OOO'  hay' 
$6  234.000;  eggs,  almost  $10,000,000;  chickens  raised',  over 
$/.000  000.  And  last  but  not  least,  there  were  about  100  000  - 
000  cailons  of  milk  produced.  These  are  but  some  of  the 
important  farm  crops  in  New  Jersey. 

The  New  Jersey  farmer  has  always  endeavored  to  work  out 
his  own  problems— believes  that  the  best  results  come  from 
his  own  initiative  and  not  from  governmental  Christmas 
presents.  He  believes  in  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  regardless  of  his  politics,  he  believes  in  American 
institutions  and  in  the  tried  American  principles  of  democ- 
racy. He  IS  not  the  type  of  farmer  who  :s  waiting  around  for 
the  Federal  agent  to  come  with  the  Government  pay  check 
for  the  land  which  he  did  not  use.  or  for  the  hogs  which  he 
did  not  sell,  but  he  is  up  early  in  the  morning,  works  hard  all 
day.  in  hot  weather  and  in  cold,  until  after  dusk.  He  is 
enthusiastic,  thirfty.  home-loving,  a  true  believer  in  God  and 
full  of  couratre. 

If  I  judge  him  correctly,  he  is  not  the  type  of  American 
citizen  who  would  be  in  favor  of  the  crop-control  legislation 
which  we  are  debating  this  week,  nor  in  fact  would  such 
legislation  be  to  his  advantage. 

Up  to  nov.-  I  have  not  received  one  word  from  any  New 
Jersey  fanner  asking  me  t^  support  this  crop-control  bill  I 
have,  however,  received  a  number  of  requests  that  I  vote 
against  it,  including  one  telegram  from  a  person  high  up  in 
farm  administration  and  farm  circles  in  New  Jersey,  which 
telegram  clearly  and  defimtely  points  out  that  the  New 
Jersey  farmers  "are  not  in  accord  with  the  restrictive  legis- 
lation leading  to  compulsory  production  or  control."  and 
that  they  do  not  believe  that  "acreage  from  restricted  pro- 
duction should  be  used  to  grew  other  crops  for  market." 
Tlie  same  telegram  states,  however,  that  'they  favor  the 
present  .Agricultural  Conservation  Act." 

Such  a  feeling  toward  the  crop-control  bill  en  the  part  of 
the  people  from  New  Jersey  who  have  contacted  me  relative 
to  it,  is  easily  unucr^nandable.  for  if  the  bill  should  pass  in 
us  present  form,  it  will  undoubtedly  work  a  real  hardship  on 
New  Jersey  farmers,  particularly  the  dairy  people.  First  cf 
aU.  the  bill  is  viciously  sectional,  clearly  favoring  the  south- 
ern and  wastern  farmer.  It  will  rai.se  the  price  of  many  cf 
the  products  which  are  con'^imied  by  our  eastern  farmers, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  will  encourage  the  western  and 
southern  farmer  to  grew  and  raL<=e  farm  products  on  land 
taken  out  of  production  which  products  must  necessarily 
comptite  with  those  of  the  eastern  farmer;  particularly  will 
this  competition  be  felt  by  the  eastern  dairyman.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  will  tend  to  take  away  from  the  New  Jersey 
farmer— in  fact,  from  all  Eastern  States  farmers— the  last 
vestige  of  independence  which  our  eastern  farmers  have  left 
and  which  they  have  for  so  kng  enjoyed. 

The  bills  soimd  features  are  unfortunately  warped  into 
insignificance    by    its    unsound    parts.      What    might    have 
started  out  as  sound  legislation  ended  up  as  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  pet  theories  based  on  conditions  existing  in  the 
South  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  West.     Certainly  it  does 
not  represent  an  expression  oi  opinion  of  a  majoritv  of  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States,  for  a  bulletin  from  the  Na- 
tional Grange  by  Congressmen  the  other  day.  is  definitely 
unenthusiastic  as  to  the  contents  of  such  control  legislation. 
Its  crop-control  feature,  incidentally,  will  probably  turn 
out  to  be  the  bill's  most  harmful  feature,  for  once  a  quota 
is  imposed  on  the  farmer  he  can  sell  not  more  than  the 
quota  fixes.     If  he  produces  more  than  his  quota  he  is  not 
allowed  to  sell  the  excess,  but  must  store  it  himself.     If  he 
has  no  suitable  place  m  which  to  store  it  he  must  build  such 
B  place  at  his  own  exi^ense  and  according  to  governmental 
specifications.     The  farmer  must  keep  detailed  and  volumi- 
nous records,  all  of  which  will  add  to  his  costs  of  production. 
If  he  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  e\en  though 
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imwittingly,  he  must  pay  a 
farmer  has  as  hard  a  time 
page  complicated  act  as  I 
the  past  few  days,  it  vviU 
violate  the  lav/  many  timers 
on  the  statute  books. 


Then,  of  course,  there 
act  being  declared  unconst 
this  point  I  wish  to  read  a 
ity  report  of  the  standing 
House  of  Representatives: 


if  a  strong  possibility  of  the  new 
tutional.  as  was  the  A.  A.  A.  At 
paragraph  taken  from  the  minor- 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 


It   is  said   that   there   are  those 
poncnts  of  this  type  of  comp  ilsory 
bers  of  Congress)   are  very 
latian  whicli  is  obviousiy 
declared   by   the   highest   Couirt 
a   continued   attack    upon 
way  we  should  do  business, 
character    have   no   place   In 
continue  as  a  free  democrac 
governmental  system  the 
stiiutlonai  manner  wiihout  t. 


pen  pi 


plant 
land. 


cotton  or  som.e  other 
but   it  is  acceptable 


penalty.    And,  believe  me,  if  the 

to  read  and  understand  this  86- 

have  had  in  my  study  of  it  over 

be  quite  unusual  if  he  does  not 

during  the  first  few  years  it  is 


who   believe    that   certain   pro- 

legislaticn  (who  are  r.'i-:  Mrm- 

lous  to  have  enacted  into  law  letjis- 

utlonal   and   which   will   be   so 

in   order  to   provide   new    life   lor 

Supreme   Court.     This   is   not   the 

prejudice  and  class  hatred  of  this 

our    American   system    if    we    are    to 

When  changed   are   needed   in  otir 

e  can  bring  them  about   in  a  con- 

necessitv  of  hatred  or  intimidation. 


arx 
unconst 


the 
for 


i  e 

But  one  of  the  bill's  mo.st  vicicus  feature.s,  as  far  a'^  it 
may  affect  our  New  Jersey  farmers,  is  the  total  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  the  dairy  farmer  as  well  as  the  subsidization 
of  southern  and  certain  w;stem  farmers  in  order  tha:  they 
may  compete  with  the  easijern  dairy  farmer.         j 

do  not  object  to  ct^er  farm.e*-.- 
going  into  the  dairy  busiriess,  but  they  miust  object  to  the 
Government  practically  sa\ing  toother  farmers  ■■Youmv.st  not 

crop  on  a  certain  portion  of  your 
to  the  Government  if  ycu  p^^^7^' 
cattle  on  that  land,  from  ^:hich  milk  may  be  sold  in  comp'^- 
tition  with  the  now  exist: ng  dairy  farmers."  In  facr.  the 
Government  practically  sai^s,  'If  you  do  not  grow  cotton  or 
some  other  crop  on  part  of  your  land,  wp.  the  Grovernmenc, 


will  pay  you."     So.  in  effecjt 
into  the  dairying  business 

J'?rsey  dairymen.     This,  o 


the  cotton  farmer  is  paid  to  go 
in  competition  with  our  own  New 
course,  is  a  hypothetical  case, 
but  it  is  one  practical  way  Which  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law 
in  the  form  in  which  it  ca^e  to  the  floor  of  the  HoiL^e.  may 
work  out. 

There  are  also  other  bdd  features  to  the  bill.     Its  utt^r 


violation  of  the  economic 
tremendous  estimated  cost 


law  of  supply  and  demanci.  it? 
-some  $700.000,000— $200,000  000 
more  than  even  the  President  asked  for.  The  huge  admin- 
istrative cost  of  approximai ely  $45,000,000;  and,  a;5  you  knew, 
there  are  already  some  60.(iOO  people  on  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment pay  roll — over  twice  as  many  Government  em.- 
plcyees  in  this  one  Department  as  there  are  fanners  in  all 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Then  there  is  the  possibility  that 
it  may  result  in  a  further  increase  in  our  farm  imports  over 
our  farm  exports.  The  Nitional  Grange,  In  its  annual  re- 
has  already  told  us  that  for  the  first 
agricultural  im.ports  amounted  to 
agricultural    exports   during   the 


port  just  published 
6   months   of    1937   the 
$1,151,023,222.   as    against 
same  period  of  only  $435, 0^9,385 


So,  after  weighing  all  of 
good  factors  in  H.  R.  8505 


deserves  encouragement  ra 
rather  than  injustice,  and 


bill  which  we  have  debated 
up  his  hands  in  disgust 


and  more  political  pap,  all 


these  adverse  factors  with  all  the 
the  compulsory'  crop-control  bill, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  would  be  definitely  injuri- 
ous to  the  New  Jersey  faxiaer — the  farmer  who  desires  and 

;her  than  discouragement,  jui>tice 
who  so  wants  to  be  left  alon-3  so 
that  he  may  work  out  his  cwn  salvation  in  his  own  peaceful 
way,  without  being  hamperJBd  and  hamstrung  by  uneconomic 

experiments.  It  is  true  that  the 
New  Jersey  farmer  welcomjes  governmental  advice  as  evv.ry- 
one  welcomes  advice  of  some  sort,  but  he  doesn't  want  to  be 
made  a  pawn  of  bureaucracy. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  wh(  n  the  New  Jersey  farmer  has  an 
opportunity  to  carefully  st  idy  this  ccwnpuisory  crop-conr.rol 

over  the  past  week,  he  will  thjow 
am  equally  sure  he  will  quickly 


discern  the  two  little  "bogi<s"  in  the  woodpile — King  Cotton 


dressed  up  as  agricultural  relief. 


Purthermor*^,  I  predict  that  this  Icl-^lation,  if  it  ra.sses  In 
its  present  fonn,  will  be  more  injurious  to  the  fanners 
throutthiuit  the  entire  Nation  than  any  fai-m  leg.tlatiou  tvcr 
pa^ed  by  an>'  Congress. 


The  I  arm  Kill 


EXTI-:.\SI()X  OV  REMARKS 

\ 

I  HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  iLLi.Mi;.s 

IN  Tiii;   HOUSE  OF   RKPKK.^iiXTATIX  ES 

Friday.  December  3.  1937 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  M^'mbers  of  Congress.  I  am 
opposed  to  H.  R.  8505,  the  administiuLoii's  plan  of  cunipui- 
sory  control  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nat: -n,  fur  the  foliuwing 
reasons: 

<a)  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  control  by  •!:  ■  Gov. mmer.t 
ever  the  farmers  planting  and  selling  which  the?  b.l!  pro- 
vides. I  am  for  voluntary  control  th:ou,h  .^jil-Cun^(  rvalion 
payments  and  crop  leans  to  peg  tlie  pnce  and  provide  an 
'^vc-- normal  granary. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  b  ;]  will  not  bring  about  desired 
parity  prices  nor  prevent  low  piicts  for  farm  co-nmoditie.  . 
I'.s  authors  and  supporters  acknowledge  thi<,  ana  Earl  Smth, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  A:;scc;atic:i,  aereed  thai 
this  is  true. 

'c)  The  bill  will  give  the  cotton  plari'crs  of  the  S^u'h  a 
bonus  for  not  growing  cotton,  but  \v.!l  iv^rmit  th*  m  to  grnv 
instead  soybeans,  clovers,  alfalfa,  and  gras.:es  for  dairy  pur- 
poses, build  up  hei-ds.  and  complete  with  the  da.r>'  l.unirvs 
of  northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michi-an,  getting  a  bonus 
from,  the  Government  for  doing  so.  The  dairy  farmer  v.ill 
be  badly  handicapped  in  this  way  by  the  piovisi.-n.s  of  the 
bill. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  bill  for  arreno-o  all  tint  '!♦«,  espe- 
cially upon  cotton,  are  unfair  and  bia-ed  ai  favor  of  th" 
South.  California's  present  cotton  acreai-^-  v.ill  be  c;;*  Gl 
p.rcent.  Oklahoma  3  percent,  Alabama  15  peicent.  North 
Carolina  IJ  percent,  and  Texas  15  percent. 

'ei  For  a  government  to  restrict  its  own  farmers  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  crops  and  at  the  samr  tim.r  mvitc  the 
farmers  of  other  nations  to  ship  one  birnon  d'  :;cir-.'  worth 
of  farm  products  into  this  countn.-  i  the  amount  shipped  in 
last  year)  in  competition  with  the  products  from  i;ur  own 
farms  seems  to  me  neither  wise  nor  sound. 

f'  The  compulsory  corn  acreage  r.n>i  i^aks  quo^a'--  c-n- 
tained  in  the  bill  apply  only  to  th.'  10  comme.cial  Corn  Belt 
States  that  grow  three-fifths  of  our  corn  crop,  hut  do  nnt 
apply  to  the  other  corn-growing  States  that  grow  iwo-fifths 
of  our  corn  crop.  This  is  certainly  di.^erimir.atmg  as  it 
applie..  to  the  10  Corn  Belt  States. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  farm  bill  in  its  present  form. 


Reorganization  I*roc:ram  .\im.s  To  Extend  the  Civil 

Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

(IF    .NKVS    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE   REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  3.  1937 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opimon,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem among  the  many  now  pending  before  this  Congres.^ — 
there  have  been  few  problems  dealt  with  by  any  Congress 
more  vital  or  more  e.ssential  to  the  preservation  of  this  great 
democracy  than  governmental  reorganization.     It  may  not 
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have  all  the  i.Timediate  cogency  of  a  farm  program  or  a 
wa..;r  and  hoiu"  bill,  but.  from  a  long-range  \-iewpomt,  I 
believe  that  reorganization  legislation  is  of  more  fundamental 
importance  than  ei'her  of  these  vastly  important  niaticrs. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  a  matter  of  real  concern  to  me  to 
see  in  .'=ome  quarters  a  complete  and.  in  few  eases  I  might  say, 
a  willful  misunderstanciincr  of  the  real  meaning  of  reorgari- 
ization  legislation.  It  has  be.n  vewed  with  studied  alarm  by 
certain  persons  as  a  smi.sier  n^jve  to  extend  enormously  the 
powers  of  rh--  President  and  make  this  a  one-man  Govern- 
ment m  a  way  wholly  repucnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  never  ccntemplatt-d  by  the  people. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Indeed,  all  the 
history  and  backs^round  of  reorganization  legislation  is  a 
clear  refuta'icn  of  thus  charge.  Reorganization  legislation 
is  net  new.  Since  the  memory  of  man  fioeth  not  to  the  con- 
trary it  has  IxxT.  a  stepchild  of  Coneress.  occa-^ionally  con- 
sidL'red  in  p.irt  though  never  m  whole,  but  a;ually  pushed 
a.side  to  clri  r  the  way  for  more  pressing  legislation.  The 
time  has  nov  come  when  it  can  no  loncer  wait.  The  ad- 
ministrativ-'  tnaehmery  uf  our  Government  i.s  badly  in  need 
of  overhaulii.e.  The  many  new  duties  and  functions  which 
have  been  ur  posed  upon  it  m  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  eriMs  have  .s^.-rved  to  accentuate  defects  which  have 
already.  ;n  n  any  cases,  gone  too  lon'j  unchallensed. 

The  presert  Congre.ss  lias  the  opi-orlumiy  and  the  duty 
to  deal  with  this  subject  not  merely  m  one  of  its  isolated 
pha.ses.  but  as  a  broari-tiaiu'd  (Utru-ial  proeram.  It  ;s  my 
confident  prediction  that  whatever  other  lefMsIaiion  may  be 
enacted  by  the  Seventy-fifth  Concrre.ss  the  enactment  of  re- 
organization legislation — and  I  sincerely  hoix^  it  will  become 
lav;  during  the  present  sc.-sion— will  be  the  .'hief  ila.m  of  this 
Congress  to  honored  remcmbranre. 

The  Government  of  the  I  -at- d  t^tates  has  grown  from 
very  small  be'ginnings  to  its  pre.  (  nt  tremendous  .<-tature  m 
Ihe  relatively  short  space  of  150  years;  but.  there  has  been 
nothing  functional  m  this  growth.  It  is  just  ns  if  you 
started  with  a  small  bungalow  and  changed  it  in  the  process 
of  years  to  a  great  mansion  by  the  device  of  adding  a  room 
here  and  a  v.ung  there  as  the  need  arorc.  The  result  v.ould 
probably  be  a  httlc  queer.  Your  kitchen  might  De  a  long 
way  from  your  dining  room  and  the  people  m  some  of  the 
outlying  bedrooms  might  have  to  walk  a  mile  »o  meet  in  the 
living  room— but.  you  would  have  a  house,  and  if  you  had 
hved  in  it  a  hmg  time,  you  mi.ght  not  even  nj:;ce  that  there 
was  anything  wrong  with  it. 

It  amazes  all  of  us  when  we  .-top  to  consider  liow  compli- 
cated our  Gorernment  is  today,  and  hew  comp..ran\e:y  le- 
cently  it  was  so  simple  that  iveii  a  child  could  understand 
its  organizatiDn.  As  lat^  as  the  nmtties.  to  give  a  homely 
illustration,  there  was  only  one  telephone  in  the  entire  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  was  on  the  fifth  floor,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office  was  on  the  ground  floor.  When  scm.e- 
one  called  up  ihe  Attorney  General,  a  clerk  had  to  walk  down 
five  flights  of  stairs  and  tell  him.  and  the  Attorney  General 
had  to  walk  up  five  iliy.hts  to  answer  the  w-iephone.  Per- 
haps that  did  not  make  so  much  dlfTerence.  because  ail  the 
problems  that  the  Attorney  General  had  to  grapple  with  at 
that  time  wer?  not  of  earth-shaking  imprnance.  Tliey  tell 
tlie  story  of  a  day  v^hiui  the  Attorney  General  wanted  to  go 
to  a  ball  trame  So  did  the  other  officers  of  the  Department — 
thpre  were  not  verj'  many — so  the  entire  stall  of  the  Depart- 
m»^nf  of  Justice  spent  the  morning  wrestling  with  the  legal 
problem,  whether  a  colored  messenger  could  be  designated 
Acting  Attorn«y  General  for  pro  forma  purposes  during  the 
afternoon.  Tl  o.se  of  you  who  have  tried  recently  to  find  out 
which  subdivision  of  wliich  bureau  of  which  agency  is 
handling  a  particular  matter  realize  how  different  things 
are  today. 

It  !s  an  axiomatic  truth  that  the  National  Government  of 
this  country  h  of  first  importance  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Modern  government  must  be  strong,  intelli- 
gent, cfficunt.  -twrdmated.  and  economical.  If  it  is  not,  it 
wii:  fail  to  perform  those  services  which  the  people  demand 


be  unable  to  deal  with  new  and  changing  difii- 


of  it.     It  wii: 

rulties.  I*  will  buncie  and  muddle  and  waste'  It  will  pre- 
cipitate one  emergency  after  another.  It  will  collapse  and 
niay  even  be  abandcned  for  dictatorship  mcrclv  in  the  hope 
of  getting  unified  and  .-^wift  action.  Government,  like  busi- 
ness, follows  grrat  econcmic  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
Government,  like  busm-s-,  :..  cruelly  competitive  If  any 
government,  however  s.:und  its  theories,  however  noble  its 
aspirations,  becomes  mefTieient  m  the  execution  of  its  gov- 
ernmental functions,  becomes  unable  to  adjust  its  faculties 
to  the  ever-changing  kaleido.^copic  world  m  which  it  exists  it 
will  not  survive.  Some  other  form  of  goverran^-nr.  n>Thaps 
more  cruel,  more  rapacious,  less  sparing  of  human  ru-hts 
and  liberties,  but  more  e.'3icient.  will  take  its  place  You  re- 
member Shelley's  Traveler  from  an  Antique  Land  v^ho  de- 
scribes seeing  m  some  remote  desert  two  xast  and  trunklp'^s 
legs  of  stone  and  near  them  m  the  sand,  half  sunk,  a  shat- 
tered ^•lsage — 

Whose  frown. 

And  wrinkled  hp,  and  sneer  of  cold  command. 

Tell  that  Its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 

Which  yet  survive,   .suimped   on   these  lifeless  things. 

The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  laeart  that  led. 

And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear 

"My  na.me  is  O/ymiandias.  kmg  of  kings: 
Look  en  m.y  works,  ye  Miphtv.  and  despair f 
Nothing  beside  renmuis      Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
Tlie  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

Evenjn  tho.-^e  days,  it  appears.  Government  was  competi- 
tive.    Now.  it  is  true  that  our  democracy  has  survived  for  a 
century  and  a  half  and  fiourished  among  competing  forms  of 
s^ovenimcnt  of  many  dillerent  types  and  colors,  old  and  new. 
It  is  true.  too.  that  from  time  to  time  decay,  destruction,  and 
death  of  dem.ocracy  have  been  gloomily  predicted  by  false 
prophets  who  mocked  at  us.    But  our  American  system  has 
matched  its  massive  strength  successfully  against  all   the 
forces  of  destruction  through  parts  of  three  centuries.     All 
this  is  true  and  it  means  much,  but  there  are  many  things 
that  it   does  not  mean.     We  cannot  become  sluggish  and 
lazy.     We  cannot  point  to  our  past  laurels  and  say.  -For  150 
years  American  democracy  has  been  preeminent  among  the 
governments  of  the  world;  it  will  always  be  so."     How  many 
centuries  was  Greece  preeminent,  and  Rome,  and  Spain,  and 
Portugal?     It  may  net  always  be  so.    It  may  not  even  be 
long  so  unless  wo  make  it  so.     The  fundamentals  of  our 
Government  are  sound,  as  they  have  always  been,  but  the 
superstructure  is  in  some  respects  as  outmoded  as  that  of  the 
fir.st  automobile.    We  must  functicnalize  and  streamline  our 
Government  in  a  manner  rmalogous  to  the  evolution  of  the 
automobile  lest  some  other  'maker"  lure  the  people  away 
with  cye-fillmg  vistas  of  long  sleek  body  lines  hiding  an 
unsound  engine. 

In  a  practical  countrj'  like  ours  we  insist  upon  and  appre- 
ciat<-  .Liood  management.  Our  people  demand  sound  laws, 
but  also  sound  execution  of  sound  laws.  It  is  not  true  that 
in  giving  to  the  Executive  the  necessary  machinery'  of  good 
management  t!ie  Congress  diminishes  by  just  that  much  its 
own  inherent  powers.  On  the  contrary,  {he  dignity  and 
autliiirity  of  the  Congress  are  actually  strengthened  by  mak- 
ing easier  the  enforcement  and  administration  of  legislative 
decisions.  Tie  Congress  cch  s  not  pas.s  l^w,--  m  the  spirit  of 
New  Year's  resolutions  but  in  the  jUst  and  confident  rxpecta- 
ticn  that  these  laws  will  be  put  into  practical  eT.ect  in  the 
.speediest  and  best  manner. 

Begmnmg  with  the  turn  of  the  century,  accentuated  by 
the  World  War,  and  now  made  critical  by  the  past  depres- 
sion, we  have  moved  gradually  into  a  new  era.  the  era  of 
administration.  But  the  structure  of  the  Go\ernment.  with 
the  exception  of  the  introduction  of  civil  service  m  1883  and 
the  Budget  system  in  1921.  has  not  been  changi  d  to  deal 
efficiently  with  this  new  age  of  administration.  Tlie  weak 
link  in  American  Government  today  is  unquestionably  ad 
ministration.  The  time  has  now  come  to  face  thi.>  probl.'in 
squarely  and  to  reconstruct  the  administrative  machine  of 
the  Government  so  that  it  may  meet  the  requirements  of 


:. 
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the  new  age  of  administrja 
ta.n  that  no  element  of 
is  lc>t. 

The  Hoase  Select 
tion  has  reported  four 
fundamentally  with  the 
ment  in  the  Govemmen 
that  management  mode 
cratic.     Two  of  those 
ganizmg  power  to  the 
of  welfare,  and  H.  R.  ' 
With  not   to  exceed  six 
ready    passed    this    Hou 
further  opportunity  to 
other   tv.-Q   h\l'u>.    H.   R. 
adm:ni5.trat:on  and  cxte 
8276,  correcting  the  defc 
accounting  and  aud:t;n:T 
ably  by  the  comn^ittee  ar 
awaiting  our  considerati 

The   Select  Committp 
which  I  have  the  privile 
able  chainr.anship  of  the 
scuri  'Mr.  Cochran] .  ca 
all  these  bills.     In  addit 
available  to  it  the  past 
m.ittees  upon  the  subject 
deal  of  disinterested 
venience,  the  committee 
into  four  parts,  each 
one  of  the  biUs  to  whic 
divided  itself  into  four 
one  of  these  parts.     I 
committees.    One  of  the 
counting  and  auditing 
of  which  I  had  the  pri 
ters  affecting  the  civil 
myself  to  these  two 
withm  the  limits  of  mj 
study  to  the  subject  mat 
bills. 

I  wish  briefly  now  to 
bills  for  the  benefit  of 
opportunity  to  examine 
sicn. 

First.  I  will  first  discu 
ization  powers  to  the  Pr^s 
of  Welfare.    This  bill  re 
of  Jijne  30,  1932,  as  am.eH 
and  important  limitation 
to  investigate  the  existini 
tive  and   adm.inistrative 
under  policies  and   Lmida 
pertain  to  such  matters  ^s 
ticn  of  overlapping  and 
to  regroup,   consolidate, 
functions. 

The  authority  granted 
siderably  less  than  that 
tion.     His  power  to   ma 
commissions   and    boards 
functions  is  strictly  hmi 
provided  in  the  1932  act. 
President  with  respect 
missions  and  boards  is 
else  a   salutary   budgetary 
This  is  necessary  if  we 
cable  to  all  agencies  of  th^ 
there  has  been  a  tendency 
and  boards  to  regard  theh' 
view  by  the  President 
Budget  and  Accounting 
prmciple  of  Executive 

Hie  bill  also  embodies 
amended,  that  any  Executive 
of  the  act  had  to  be 


tion  and.  in  so  doing,  to  mai.e  cpt- 
popular  accouniabiLty  and  control 

Ccihmjttee  on  Government  Or^aniza- 

b  Us,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  d-i^al 

problem  of  administrative  manage- 

of  the  United  States  and  tc  m.ake 

n,  efTicient.  economical,  and  demo- 

bllls.   H.  R.   8202.  which   gives   rpor- 

Ifresident  and  creates  a  depai'tment 

730,   which  provides   Ihe  President 

administrative  assistants,  have   al- 

e,    but    we    will    undoubtedly    have 

lon^ider   them   m   c>infer-:nce      The 

J277.   modernizing   tha   civil-,iti~vice 

tding  the  merit  sy,:tr-m,  and  H.  R. 

ls  in,  and  mod^^^rniz.ng,  our  ftfesent 

system.,  have  been  reported  lavor- 

d  are  now  pendm^^  on  the  calend.-r 

(Jin, 

on  Government  Or<^anization,   of 

:?  to  be  a  m^_'mber,  ha<.  under  the 

distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 

efully  studied  the  subjcc  m.atter  of 

on  to  its  own  hearings  it  has  had 

artngs  of  miany  congressional  com- 

of  reorgari-zation,  as  v.\tll  as  a  great 

expert  advice.     For  purposes  of  con- 

divided  the  reorganization  problem 

of  which  becaiHc  the  sub.ect  of 

1  I  have  referred.     The  committee 

sjibcommittees  and  to  each  assigned 

self  served  on  two  of  the.--?  sub- 

subcom.m.ittees  considered  the  ac- 

of  the  Government,  the  othrr, 

viUge  to  be  chairman,  considered  mat- 

service.     I   did  not,  however    limit 

ilems  alone,  but   have   attempted, 

ability,   to  give   the   mo.n   careful 

;er  of  all  four  of  the  reor-an  zation 


my; 
sy  stem 


prob 


discuss  the  provisions  of  each  of  these 

tjhose  of  you  who  have  not  had  an 

hem  since  the  end  of  the  la.ri  ses- 


s  H.  R.  8202.  which  gives  reorgan- 

ident  and  creates  the  Department 

nacts  ii^Ae  JM  of  the  Economy  Act 

ided,  with  certain  minor  additions 

:.    It  thus  authorizes  the  President 

organization  of  the  various  execu- 

agencies   of   the   Governm.er.t   and 

tions  v;hich   are   set   forth — these 

increar'ng  the  efficiency,  elmina- 

uplication  of  effort,  and  so  for^h — 

transfer,   or   abolish  agencies   and 


t(i 
tiiat 


to  the  President  by  this  bill  is  con- 
granted  to  him  in  previous  ligisla- 
ve   transfers  affecting   independent 
charged    by    law    with    regUatory 
ed,  though  no  such  limitation  vv-as 
The  only  authority  granted  to  the 
the  independent  regulatory  com- 
which  will  enable  him  to  exer- 
supervision   over   such   agencies, 
^re  to  have  a  sound  Budget  appli- 
Government.    Within  recent  years 
of  some  independent  comm  ssions 
nselves  as  above  any  budgetary  re- 
is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
/Vet  of  1921;   it  is  contrary  ':o  the 

bility  to  the  Congress. 
the  provisions  in  the  1932  act,  as 
order  issued  under  the  authority 
to  Congress  while  in  s^ssiOQ 


This 


res  x)nsil 


submitted 


and  did  not  become  effective  unt.l  60  days  thereafter,  and 
that  the  grant  of  authonty  to  tiie  Pre>:dent  was  limited  to  u 
period  of  2  years  from  tiie  date  of  enactrntnit.  As  part  and 
parcel  of  the  reorganization  plan.  H  R.  8202  also  creates  a 
new  Department  of  Welfare,  which  is  charged  with  the  pio- 
mot.o.:  of  pubLc  health,  education,  and  wt-lfare  activ.t'es  of 
the  Government.  The  bill,  however,  d-^^e..  not  contam  any 
provisions  authorizing  wage  cuts,  paylcss  furlouLl..-.,  or  the 
in-  oluntaiT  retirement  of  personnel. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unprecented  in  l'^?i.-Iat;on  au- 
thorizing administrative  reorganization  by  the  Prcid-nt 
under  policies  and  limitations  set  forth  by  Congress.  Su.  !i 
authority  was  granted  to  the  President  in  connection  wrh 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
1903  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  lf};;o.  Th»  Over- 
man Act  of  May  20.  1918.  gave  him  that  p,v,ver  for  wartime 
pui-poses.  In  1932  Congress  gave  broad  reor^ariizat  ion  powers 
to  President  Hoover  under  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30  of 
that  year.  That  act  was  extended  and  amended  en  March  3. 
1933.  and  again  on  March  20.  1933.  It  is  reenactrd  by  this 
bill  with  substantial  limitations. 

The  need  for  administrative  reorpanizaf rr.  and  a  reduction 
of  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Goviirini'-nt  is  ap- 
parent to  all.  Tlie  Presidents  Committee  on  Administrative 
Management  has  testified  that  there  are  at  pre^er.t  in  the 
Government  133  separate  departments,  commissions.  bi;ards, 
authorities,  and  other  agencies.  This  multiplication  (  i  in- 
dependent agencies  defeats  the  ends  of  •■(!:.  lent  and  eet  - 
nomical  administration  of  the  atTairs  of  Government  A 
thoroughgoing  reorganization  lia.,  been  needed  for  years  and 
is  more  imperative  now  than  'ver  b»'fore.  Rep^-atPd  efljrts 
during  the  last  17  years  by  the  Congress  to  enact  the  de- 
tailed reorganization  have  proved  to  be  futile  A  consid- 
erable amount  of  reorganization  was  accomplished  by  the 
President  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Ju:ie  30,  1932, 
before  it  expired,  through  the  i.isuancc  of  a  number  of 
Ex  cutive  orders,  but  the  attention  of  th"  achnmistration 
durmg  this  period  was  necessarily  turned  to  the  urgent 
problems  creatf_^d  by  the  disastrous  depression,  and  thr  real 
task  of  administrative  reorganization  b.ad  to  be  postponed 
until  a  more  favorable  time.    That  tim  ■  ha,^  now  eonie. 

Second.  The  next  bill  is  H.  R.  7730.  which,  like  the  biU  I 
have  just  discussed,  has  already  received  the  approval  of 
this  House.  This  bill  authorizes  th"  Pres'dent  to  npijoint 
not  to  exceed  six  adminLstrativc  a.s.>istan*s  and  to  fix  the 
compensation  of  each  at  a  rate  of  net  more  than  $10,000 
a  year.  The  purpose  of  this  biU  has  be-en  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, both  in  this  House  and  in  the  public  prmt,  that  I 
do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  elaborate  on  its  objectives.  Yuu 
all  know  that  the  work  of  the  ofEce  of  th-  Chef  Execu'ive 
has  steadily  increased  in  magnitude  and  complexity  as  our 
Government  has  grown.  The  President  Is  overv^'orked.  Be- 
cau.se  he  lacks  sufficient  assistance,  it  is  necessary  for  h.in  to 
concern  himself  personally  with  details  whu  h  he  sliould 
never  have  to  consider.  This  bill  will  increa.se  the  efficiency 
of  the  operation  of  the  Chief  Kxpcutive's  oCice,  regardle. .,  of 
who  the  occupant  may  be. 

Tliird,  The  third  bill  is  H  R  8277,  whi^^h  reorganizes  and 
improves  the  administration  nf  the  cinl-sm-ice  laws  and 
provides  for  the  extension  of  the  merit  systeni  unward.  out- 
vard,  and  downward.  This  bill  has  been  reported  favorably 
by  the  com.mittee  after  the  niiLst  .Tearching  study  and  is  now 
^waiting  the  eon'^^ideration  of  this  House. 

The  bill  .substitutes  a  .single  civil-service  administrator 
and  an  advisory  civil-service  board  of  seven  members  for 
the  existing  Commission  of  three  m.cmbers.  The  work  of 
the  Civil  Ser.nce  Comm.!s^*r;;i  has  increased  almost  4,000 
p*:^rccnt  since  its  establishment,  over  50  years  ago.  It  Ls  well 
kno-.vn  that  the  commission  form  of  organization  is  unsuitcd 
to  laree  admini.strativp  ta-ks.  It  \f.  almost  always  slow, 
cumbersome,  and  inefficient  when  utilized  for  administrative 
functions.  Its  decisions  arc  arrived  at  by  compromise  or  by 
the  domination  of  one  strong  mem.ber  o\-er  the  others.  It 
is  not  suited  to  provide  the  constructive  leadership.  Initiative, 
and  Vigorous  admlmst ration  needed  in  the  central  personnel 
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r.eency  of  the  Government.  It  is  significant  that  there  is  a 
pTMWin.c  treni  in  the  States  toward  smgle-headed  responsi- 
bility in  civil  serv.ce  matters. 

In  each  of  the  five  States  which  adopted  new  civil-service 
laws  this  year,  the  administration  of  civil-service  activities 
was  placed  under  a  single  pe-rsonnel  director  mstead  of  a 
commission.  Tim  cival-.service  b^aard,  prnvided  for  by  H,  R. 
8277.  will  be  advisory  in  character  and  will  .^^erveas  the 
watchdog  of  the  merit  system.  It  will  be  composed  of  seven 
high-cahber.  nonsalaned  members  drawn  from  business,  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  other  walks  of  life.  Its  functions  Will 
be  to  oversee  the  administration  of  the  civil-.service  laws  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  and  the  President  for 
desirable  and  con.stnictive  chancres.  The  stimulation  of 
safety  and  health  prc^^rams,  the  improvement  of  working 
conditions,  and  the  establishment  of  adequate  machinery  for 
dealing  with  iiersormel  grievances  w;ll  be  within  the  iiruvmce 
of  the  board. 

The  bill  also  r»  c(x:n;7.i's  that  the  time  has  now  come  to 
extend  the  cia.ssified  Ci\al  service  to  the  great  majontv  of 
positions  now  outside  it.  The  new  and  emergency  atrencies 
created  since  1932  were  neces.sanly  exem.pted  from  the  clas- 
sified civil  seiTice.  It  v.m.s  not  passible  at  the  time  of  their 
creation  to  cetermine  how  long  their  activities  would  be 
continued  an.i  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  place  them 
withm  the  cla=-,sified  civil  sen-.ce  at  the  outset.  The  situation 
has  now  changed.  Positions  and  activities  which  are  to  be 
contin!i<-d  should  be  brought  withm  the  classified  civil  serv- 
ice without  furth'T  delay.  The  bill  will  thus  provide  the 
machinery  for  .i  real  caner  service  m  the  Government,  It 
will  offer  an  cpportun;'y  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Government 
employees  to  advance  throuch  promotion  to  high  positions 
of  honor  and  distinction.  This  sUp  is  es.sential  m  the  biiild- 
.ng  ;;p  cf  a  CTe^t  civ.l  .■-ervice. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923.  as  amended,  by  authnrizing  the  President  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  that  act  to  offices  and  positions  not 
now  subject  to  its  provisions.  Tliis  action,  which  has  been 
long  delayed,  will  provide  for  the  uniform  appUcation  of 
definite  salary  standards  and  the  more  careful  budgeting  of 
personnel  services. 

Fourth.  The  last  of  the  reorganization  bills,  but  far  from  the 
least  important,  is  II.  R.  8276,  which  revises  the  Government's 
accounting  ard  auditing  syst^-m  in  some  very  desirable  re- 
spects. Like  the  civil-service  bill,  it  is  now  awaiting  the 
consideration  cf  this  Hcu.se. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  sircnethen  the  Bud.ciet  and 
Accounting  A  t  of  1921  by  amending  it  .'^o  as  to  caiTy  out 
the  original  .ntcntion  of  Congre.'^s  in  enacting  that  act, 
namely,  to  provide  Congress  with  an  independent  audit  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  by  an  a.e^nt 
directly  responsible  to  the  Congress.  As  will  be  recalled,  that 
act  vested  in  f.  single  agency,  to  wit.  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  th.e  functions  cf  settling  and  adjustmg  accounts  and 
claims  and  n  ndenng  advance  decisions  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  pubhc  funds  as  well  a.s  the  functions  of  criti- 
cizing such  settlements  and  adjastmcnts  and  reporting  its 
criticisms  to  ihe  Congress,  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
segregate  the  functions  of  settlement  and  adjustment  under 
one  officer  and  the  functions  of  reviewing  and  criticizing 
such  settlements  and  adjustments  and  reporting  thereon  to 
the  Congress  in  another  officer  directly  responsible  to  the 
Congress,  and  hus  provide  the  Congress  with  an  independent 
audit. 

The  present  bill  is  the  result  of  careful  consideration  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Government  Organization  and  in- 
volved the  sifting  of  many  alternative  proposals  as  to  how 
the  desired  objectives  could  be  obtained.  The  plan  of  the  bill 
is  to  leave  in  the  General  Accounting  Office  the  functions 
now  cxerci.sed  by  it  in  respect  to  the  settlem.ent  and  adjust- 
ment of  accounts  and  i  laims  and  the  rendition  of  advance 
decisions  invoking  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  The 
Comptroller  General  hereafter  will  serve  without  term  and 
will  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  President.  This  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  tlie  functions  left  m  the  General 
Accounting  Oflice,  ao  distingiushed  from  auditing  functions, 
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are  executive  In  character  and  the  officer  vested  with  them 
should  be  responsible  to  tlie  President 

In  order  to  furnish  the  Congress  with  an  independent 
audit  of  receipt*  and  expenditures  by  an  officer  other  than 
the  one  who  settles  and  adjusts  accounts  and  claims  and 
lenders  ad\ance  decisions  mvolvinc:  expenditures  the  bill 
provides  that  there  .'^hall  be  m  the  General  Accounting  Office 
an  Auditor  General  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be  an 
agent  of  the  Congress,  and  shall  exercise  the  functions  of 
his  office  without  direction  Irom  any  other  officer  The 
Auditor  General  wiil  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
confirmation  of  the  Senate,  but  can  be  r('mo^•ed  only  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  or  by  mipeaclmient.  He  wUl 
hold  office  for  a  period  of  15  years. 

Under  existing  law  the  CcmptroDer  General  is  both  an 
auditing  and  an  accounting  officer.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment he  is  placed  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  re- 
quired to  settle  accounts  and  claims  and  then  rei>-.rt  t-o  Con- 
gress his  criticisms  of  his  own  settlements  and  adjustments 
Obviously,  under  such  an  arranrcment  it  is  impossible  for 
Congress  to  obtain  an  independent  audit  of  the  settlement 
and  adjustment  of  accounts  and  claims,  H.  R.  8276  corrects 
this  situation. 

It  would  take  too  long  for  me  to  expatiate  on  the  minutae 
of  this  important  bill.  I  wish  to  stale,  however,  that  I  be- 
I  heve  that  in  addition  to  retaining  and  strencthenmg  all  of 
the  protective  features  of  the  present  system  it  will  also 
mark  a  constructive  step  fonvard  toward  greater  efficiency 
in  the  set-up  of  the  Government's  accounting  and  auditmg 
machinery. 

Let  me  say  in  conclu-^inn  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  too  often  ccns:dered  ways  and  means  of  improv- 
ing the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Government  and 
too  seldom  has  done  anything  about  it.  Such  measures  as 
have  been  adopted  have  never  covered  the  whole  landscape 
A  step  has  been  taken  here  and  a  move  has  been  made  there' 
but  we  have  never  pushed  forward  on  all  fronts;  we  have 
never  circled  the  horizon.  This  is  true  because  one  of  the 
unfortunate  chai-acteristics  of  reorganization  legislation  is 
that  it  can  almost  always  wait.  Wars,  floods,  famines  and 
depressions  must  be  dealt  with  instantly;  but  if  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  of  the  Government  is  rusty  and  out- 
moded, we  have  in  the  past  been  able  to  apply  a  Utile  oU 
here  and  there  and  still  creak  along  a  few  more  years  with 
the  old-style  model.  The  point  has  been  reached,  however, 
when  we  can  no  longer  cmrby  stopgap  measures.  '  We  must 
act,  and  we  must  act  now  c:  v.e  \<.i:  be  gravely  derelict  In 
our  responsibilities. 

We  have  before  us  a  carefully  planned,  broari-ca?cd  re- 
organization progr-am.  As  I  have  indicated,  the  need  for 
it  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  Ixfore.  because  cf  t>^e 
growth  of  our  Government  and  becau.-.e  we  have  pone  'so 
long  without  attacking  the  problem  with  all  our  energies. 
I^  is  the  opportunity  and  duty  of  this  Congress  to  enac\  at 
this  special  session,  if  possible,  a  general  reorganization  pro- 
gram. I  say  to  you  now.  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  if 
we  do  .so.  it  w;]l  be  the  principal  claim  of  the  Seventv-fifth 
Congress  Ui  an  honorable  place  in  the  men.ory  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 
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Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr,  President,  under  unanimous  consent 
granted  me,  I  insert  an  article  from  a  magazine  and  one 
from  a  newspaper,  as  follows; 
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[Prom  Mill  anc 


Factory  Magazine.  October  1937] 
Trv-e   Story   or   W1.IETOH 


(Bv 


For  the  best   show  ol 
What  tragedy!     What  a 
money!     What   a   curse 
Wagner  Act  nonsense! 
these   are   my   own 
swivel-chair   observatior 
sonal    interviews    v*ith 
and    a^ected    by    the 
Weirton   Steel   Co.   on 
bracing    character.     I   s 
night  with  all  kinds  of 

the  street.s,  at  a  wr 

pool,  In  the  meeting  o! 
room    in    whi'-h    the    tr 
m    the   Port    Steuben 
ments   are    important 
what  is  going  on  here 
places  where  similar 
Most  of  the  workers  e 
they   thought   the   trial 
"Kenny  Koch,   the   C. 
can   get    the   N.   L.   R. 
won't  sign  up  with  C.  : 
told  me  that  President 
said,    "When    I    went    t 
N.  L.  R,  B.  men  stand 
going  to  -free  the  slav 
Just  holding  down  easy 


Hartley  W.  Barclay) 

the  y«:nr — go  to  Weirton.     W>:at   romedv? 

colOvS.?aI   bvirlrsqiie   staged  with   taxpu.  •rs' 

to   demo'Tacy!     Wxiat   a  lot  C'f   cxpeihive 

What  a  silly  wa.3te  of  money!     Of  c:'iir.e, 

'  .isions.      But    they    are    not    based    upon 

They    are    based    upon   scores    of    :  er- 

all    the    individuals    mo$t    concerned    with 

'fational    Lab^r    Relations    Board    tri.il    of 

harges   of   an   unprecedented   mid   all-em- 

w    and    talked   repeatedly    at    dav    and    at 

workers,  in  the  mills,   iji  their  homes,  on 

ig  match,  at  their  magnificen:  fiwiaiming 

the  men's  choir,  aroiinri  the   dinrry  court 

al    is    being   held,    and    in    my    own    room 

■otel    at   Steubenville.    Ohio.      Their   state- 

l>ecause    it    is    reasonable    to    assume    that 

5  typical  of  what   is  going  on   in  a  lot  of 

arings  of  the  N.  L.   R.   B.   are   bein^  heid. 

X  pressed  quite  original   opinions   as  to  why 

'    was    being    conducted.     On?    worker    said. 

O.   organizer,   told   me   tliat   John   Lewis 

I.   to   crack    down    on   any    company   t^iat 

O."     Another  worker  aaid.    "The  C    I    O. 

Roosevelt  wants  us  to  Join  them."     Others 

a    C.    I.    O.    meeting    they    told    me    the 

around  town  telling  everybody  thcv  are 

-but  of   course  we  know'  that  thev   uxe 

Jobs.- 


con:rlu 


siw 


estli  ng 


he  a 


all 
es"- 
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Nat  onal 
Irand  son 
do^s 
oDerat 


miiKe 


r  e 


je: 


<:h 

Smith 

nat 
OQel 


Lntercolleeiate 


I  had  dinner  with  ? 
"Judge"  Edward    G 
Virginia  lawv-er  who 
•teel-mill  workers  who 
floors  and.   therefore,  wH 
the  Weirton  workers 
which  he  Is  .=;aid  to  rece 
quite  interested  in  the 
which  occurred  in  1884 
of  labca-  violence.     The  f 
employees   of    Weirton 
mothers  fotmd   an   obj. 
ever-burning  coal  fields 
the   immediate   vicinity 
stant  warning  of  the  fut 
methods,    some    of    whi 
N.  L.  R.  B.     "Judge- 
to  the  title  of  judge  is 
right  to  the  title  of  co! 
He  told  me  that  he  firs 
dtistrial  relations  when 
and    won   an 
"Tlutocracy" — and  he  h 
since.     "Judge"  Smith  c 
pects  of  this  ridiculous  i 
he  is  prevented  by  the  1 
the  usual  rules  of  court 
National  Labor  Relation; 
floor  or  ceiling  to  the 
prosecution   adopted   by 
an  open  mind,  because 
I  told  him  of  some  of  th< 
past  year  which  had  not 
like  the  ruinous  bootlcggi 
employees  of  the  W.  P   A 
ers.  among  others — things 
and  loss  of  Jobs  to 
labor  wars.    "Judge"  Sm 
key  appear?;  prominentlv 
the  board  of  trustees  of 
enjoys  talking  with  his 
bethan   literature.     Nev 
Steel  Co.  has  brought 
sion  to  many  deserving 
high  officials  of  the  univ 
working  in  tbe  Weirton 


hun  jred 


,-e  ' 


atti  )rne 


a. 


High  lights  of  rip-snort 
the  depths  of   tragedy  tc 
plunged.      When   the   at 
Board,  with  supercilious 
the   only  statement   upoi 
counsel   was  "that  that 
Weirton    loyal    workers 
When  on  cross-exam^inat. 
tions  Board   was   brought 
distance   of   one   long   cil 
away  from  a  closed  sedan 
smile   on   the  face   of   the 
to  men  in  the  back  seat  1 
psychoanalyze   and   read 
hopelessness  of  this  crudi; 
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JtJRY,    AND    PHOSECt-TOH 

Labor  Relations  Board  Trial  Examiner 
Smith,  a  lovable  old  small-town  West 
not  know  a  thing   about   the   w:.ees  of 
te  ladle  cranes  or  work  on  open-hearth 
o  apparently  cannot   T'jxl:7r   Th:it   some  of 
more  in  the  mill  than  the  S35  per  day 
ve  for  uplifting  them.     He  appeared  to  be 
ws  which  I  brought  him  of  t.oe  mine  fire 
in  the  nearby  Ohio  coaj  fields  as  a  result 
re  has  been  raging  for  54  years,  and  to  the 
vhose    fathers,    grandfathers     and    f^rand- 
t   lesson   in    that   huge    ccnf.agration   the 
stretching  more  than  110  square  miles  In 
of   this   tri-State   resjion.   serve   as   a   con- 
lity  of  certr.m  kinds  of  industrial  relations 
appear    to    be    endorsed    now    bv    the 
has  never  been  a  real  judg?.     His'  right 
even  as  valid  as  is  a  Kentucky  colonel's 
1.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  189:j. 
became  interested  in  the  problems  of  in- 
ne  was  a  student  at  Washington  and  Lee 
oratorical    contest    on    his    theme    of 
i  been  polishing  off  the  same  subject  ever 
.nnot  be  blamed  for  the  unfortunate  as- 
iquisitlon.  because  under  the  Wagner  Act 
mguage  of  the  act  itself  from  permitting 
procedm-e  to  apply  in  any  case,  and  the 
Board  has  not  seen  fit  to  establish  any 
iture  of  the  methods  of  persecution  and 
its   representatives.      "Judge"   Smith    has 
le  listened  with  attentive   interest   while 
interesting  things  I  bad  seen  during  the 
previously  come  U3  his  attention --things 
ng  of  anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  by 
and  members  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
like  the  closing  of  plants  permanently 
eds  of   workers   as   a   resul*   of  ruthl^s's 
i  h  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa   and  his 
•  on  his  vest.     He  Is  also  the  president  of 
West  Virginia  University.    He  particular! v 
professors  about  Shakesperean   and  El  12a- 
theless.    he    should    realize    that    Weirton 
ity  rather  than  industrial  oppres- 
_   e,  because  he  told  me  tliat  one  of  the 
sity  got  his  stiTt  on  the  road  to  success 
■'""  many  yearu  ago. 

COMEDY  OF  rr  ' 

ng  comedy  presides  a  welcome  relief  from 

which   certain  phases   of  the   trial   have 

ys   for   tbe   National   Labor   Relations 

nirks,  announced  during   the  trial   that 

which   they   could   agree   with    Weirton 

lable  is   a  table"— C.  I.   O.   observers  and 

ike    roared    with    unrestrained    laughter 

n  a  witness  for  the  National  Labjr  Rela- 

to  explain   how   h-^  could  have  stood   a 

block,  plus   cne-half   of   another   block 

faced  the  oppcs'te  direction,  and  see  the 

driver  when   the   driver   turned   to  talk 

the  car,  and  because  of  that  smile  cculd 

the  mind   of   the   car   drivrr    the   pi^fui 

attempt  at  an  effective  hoax  exploded    ' 


opportuni 
pfople 

6rs! 
ndlls 
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the  funny  bones  of  scores.  It  was  high  comedy  when  the  Weirton 
attorneys  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  C.  I  O  or-anizer 
was  standing  behind  the  witness  chair,  wearing  a  laree  revolver 
and  an  ammunition  belt  loaded  with  anamumtion.  It  1,  ctiuUlv 
mirth  provoking  when  the  citizens  of  Steubenvilie  Mand  ajuiird 
on  the  corners  of  the  city  streets  telling  thnr  storv  (1  'low  Trial 
Examiner  "Judge"  Smith  went  asleep  on  the  h^nch  (iuring  one 
period  of  the  trial  and  an  attorney  for  Weirton  accidentallv 
coughed,  rudely  awakening  "His  Honor.'  who  thrcu;;h  automatic 
reflexes  immediately  barked  "objection  overruled."  His  reco'd  at 
the  end  of  2  wreks  of  the  trial  was  4,55  ob;ectlons  rf  Weirton  c-er 
ruled  against  19  N.  L.  R.  B  objections  overruled.  The  odds  apa Inst 
Weirton.  in  the  scales  of  the  N.  L  R  B.  brand  of  iusl.ce  calculated 
on  this  basis  looked  as  if  they  had  dropped  to  [>o  to  1  instead  of 
23  to  I  when  I  checked  the  record  again  September  21   to  2,'^> 

Tliere  Is  comedy  palcre  when  witnesses  for  the  NatlonarL-bor 
R'^lations  Board  made  such  startlinEt  admi.s.sions  as.  "I  am  not 
sincere  (m  what  I  say  on  the  witness  standi."  and  another 
admi  s  that  he  had  not  worked  in  the  plant  snice  month.«i  before 
the  Wagner  Act  wa.s  passed  by  O  ngress  There  is  plrntv  of 
comedy,  so  much  that  often  the  scenes  remind  an  observer  c'f  an 
endless  comic  strip  of  the  tvpe  run  on  the  funny  page  o'  daiiv 
newspapers,  five  scenes  in  e.uh  ep..sodc.  each  w<".rkinK  ud  to  ^ 
good  gag.  ^      ^  '' 

The  biggest  and  most  Ironic  comedy  of  the  whole  thin-^  is  that 
whrn  this  "O  G  P  U  "-lik^  trial  Is  conclud.xl-  -and  If  the  rxse  poj, 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  review  of  the  ca.^e  will  not  and  cannot  be 
based  upon  whether  or  not  a  f.air  uial  was  held,  because  the  Waii-ier 
Act  does  not  provide  for  a  fair  trial.  The  rrvuw  will  be  decided  o.x.n 
the  basis  of  whether  or  not  the  trial  was  hrki  a.s  provld'  d  for  u-H,,r 
the  Wagner  Act.  And  since  the  art  is  fauitv  but  has  been  su.stained 
by  the  auprenie  Court,  a  faulty  conclu^Mon  in  this  cui^  .tnd  m  oMu- 
ca^es  wm  have  to  be  upheld  by  the  Court.  That  is  what  makes  it 
seem  so  futile,  to  see  Weirton  attorneys  and  attorneys  for  nono 
Icval  workers  who  belon":  to  an  independent  union  and  atto-nev.^ 
for  the  Community  Security  League,  which  is  made  up  of  the  lo<  ui 
c.uyx:ns  of  the  region.  tr>-lng  to  protect  rights  and  to  follow  pr^- 
dures  established  by  the  Constitution  and  Uio  B.ll  of  Kigh-.s. 

THE  TRACZDT    OF    FT 

For  tho.se  who  are  deeply  concerned  v.lth  kII  of  t!v»  philosoDhic-J 
legal,  psychological,  and  Industrial  sirnifi  a- crc  rrerts  arri  imo'l- 
cationsof  the  trial— It.s  gross  tragedies  wipe  ovit  all  superflcialVom- 
edy  The  loss  of  business  to  the  town  the  rrowim:  lear  of  the 
future  among  local  businessmen— the  sales  of  se^  unties  by  l»al 
lnv.\-t.^rs  and  the  hoarding  of  cash,  the  dearth  of  n^w  con^tnictioa 
which  would  speed  ahead  If  the  trial  did  not  represent  a  m^^nace  to 
democracy  m  the  minds  of  these  who  can  alTord  to  build  the  unfa- 
mniarity  of  the  trial  examiner  with  the  realities  of  mdustrirU  cucra- 
^'V  i^'-  Weirton— the  merciless  plotting  and  s-hrmlng  of  the 
N  L.  R  B  attorneys,  who  take  advantacc  rf  evrrv  techniralltv  f-  r 
their  own  defense  and  make  up  their  own  new  rul-^t  and  interpr-- 
tatiuns  extemporaneously  to  apply  to  Weirton  Stetl  Co  — the'^e 
things  and  scores  of  others  not  only  con.^titutr  deep  tragedy  but  i-i 
fact  are  a  handWTitlng  of  dictator  hip  upon  the  wall  of  con=rit;.'- 
tlonal  government.  In  these  traeedl'^s  we  ran  see  how  the  righ's  '-f 
liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are  being  wx^-hed  away  one 
by  one.  and  how  the  privileges  of  a  free  and  df-motratic  people  are 
being  changed  to  conform  to  a  tyrannical  creed. 

^v'^r.  greatest  tragedy  of  all  is  the  fart  that  apparently  none  pxrrp-. 
the  Weirton  loyal  workers  and  management  and  the  local  citizei  -v 
appear  to  be  concerned  about  the  fairness  of  the  trial  or  th.> 
consequences  of  the  apparently  in.'vi'ablc  directed  verdict  by  Trial 
Examiner  Smith  of,  "I  hold  the  Weirt.  n  S'eel  Co  guilty  of  tho 
charges^  Hs  named  In  the  bill  of  complaint,  and  they  are  therefore 
directed  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  C  I  O""  The  wav  the 
farc.cHl  trial  i.s  being  conducted  there  is  not  now  and  never  >^as  be<-i 
any  doubt  about  the  outcome  The  public  will  be  led  as  1. 
result  to  think  that  this  predftermin^d  verdict  was  the  result  cf  a 
fair  ma  because  they  will  not  know  all  of  the  real  facts  about  it 
which  they  should  know,  and  perhaps  s  ,me  unll  feel  inclined  to 
say.  Those  dirty  dot;s  wh-  oppress  labor  ought  to  get  convicted  '• 
Th-  on.y  rea.son  that  they  -.v,::  n.  ,],,,  this  statement  is  because  thcv 
know   nothing  aliour  steel  latK.r     Weirton  working  conditions— and 

l//t  V'°^  "^u""  ''^''^  "^^^^  "'^  ^^^""'  Weirton  workers  really 
^^''h\  '  7'R  °^"'«^^  ^^e  fact  that  here  12.000  workers,  making 

a  m.n.nuim  of  $5  a  day  in  the  lowest  wag"  cla.ssitication  in  the  pla-t 
(ro^ugh.v  ab^njt  7  percent  or  8  percent 'of  the  total  rmplovment ', . 
and  earnln^T  a  maximum  of  «,53  per  day.  not  only  do  not  want  the 
wcri.Pr=^;,r.,  '  '"o^l^^  ^'^m"  mH.ntaiinng  their  own  independent 
^^H  '  H  ^  \  ^^■^^'  *'^^  °verl.x.k  the  iac't  that  there  caii  be  no 
.;  rf«  .-?  f""""^  workers  who  earn  average  dailv  wa-es  of 
aio^  *18.  $^.J.  and  on  up  to  .«30.  with  even  higher  peak  wages!"  The 
s,nL'\'^'.  f^"::*  ']"^h.ng  about  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and 
X',,  '^■^^''^*-''^  ^^^^^  *^o  call  thomselves  Lberal  will  say  "It^, 
problPms'^'''  ^""^  reactionaries  accept   a  new   viewpoint   on   labor 

e^J?^  ^f'f^,^"  employees  have  their  own  answer  (o  st-ch  sl..ppv 
r«  pTh"'"^'-"'"  T^^>-  ^y-  "Th's  ^-^  "o  place  for  sissies.'  And  they 
R^o  n^^c'.r''  ^"""^  and  sufficient  rc-asci.-,  why  :n  that  plant  th-ro 
^  n o  place  for  anyone  who  is  not  wholly  and  exclusivelv  concerned 
^hnv  ;'  Jjr"^;^'«te  job  and  nothing  else  Thev  know  why  th-c 
fabuious  Weirton  wasres  are  paid-the  highest  wagps  in  the  ."teel  m- 
t^':'^^',":^l''^  '"^  the  worker.v-and  probably  the  hmhest  wiSis  in 
^Uh  t^  /^♦K^^''''^'^"°"  ^"  Ameriai.  Hightr  than  John  I..  Lewi; 
agreed  to  for  the  auto  workers,  the  rubber  workers,  th-  mine  work- 
ers, and  other  steel  workers.     When  huge  ladles  full  of  from  100 
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to  2.^0  tons  of  molten  steel  are  being  swung  through  gaping  space 
vah.n  the  mil!  they  know  that  it  is  Um,  dangerous  a  place  in  which 
t>  wslen  to  a  C.  I.  O.  speech  on  the  Wagner  Act.     When  white-hot 
bars    s!rip.s    plates,  and  sheets  of  glowing  steel  are  swishmg  across 
the  ho.  dons  and  leapin-  and  crashing  throueh  the  heavy  milN 
that   IS   no   plare   for   :-pecchos   on   John   L.   Lewis.     And   when   tho 
men  go  to  their  hi  inc.<     80  percent  of  which  at  least  are  owned 
outright   by   iht   emplryecs.  most   of  them  without  mortgacet^-in 
thi.s  town  [9  percent  of  the  scores  of  workers  with  whom  I  tlikcd 
do  not  want  to  discuss  John  L.  Lewis  there.     Whf>n  the  CIO 
offers  the  leaders  of  the  independent  union  of  mill  workers  as  h'^h 
fus  $20  per  cay  to  go  to  Pitlsbur^;h  and  tj  si^n  up  as  C   I   O   ors-'n- 
izcrs.  most  of  them  laugh  at  the  offer,  acrordui.-  to  their  sto'-'es 
although   perhaps   the   C.   I    O.   work   would   be   easier  thev  nrefer 
th'  ir  6tead3   jobs  in  the  mill.  ■*    ^''"■^'■ 

There  is  great  tragedy  in  the  fact   that   America  will  never  see 
this  picture  of  the  mills,  and  the  tragedy  is  compounded  by  recent 
Incidents.     For  CAamplc,  when  rcpre.-^ntatives  of  a  Senate  "irvestl- 
gatmg  committee  attempted   to  take  C    I.  O.   organisers  into  the 
mills  to  solicit  members,   when   the   ri  preseniatives   of   the  Senate 
committee   rrf u.s«  d  to  investigate   the  C    I,   O.   spy  evstem    despite 
plenty  of  cMdence,  and  refuse  t...  pay  any  attention  to  the  lepeaLed 
beatings.   y;olcnce.   and    intimidation   of   loyal   workers  in   the   -n 
and   prcler   to  spend   their   time   a.'^sociatint^   with   C    I    O    leaders 
and   to  go  out  of  their  way  to  police  the  distribution  of  C    I    O 
literature    by   kno',\-n    Communists.     There    is   tragedy    in    the   fact 
that  the  N    L    R    B,  .s-lected  a  C    I    O.  organizer  as  their  witness 
and  he  testified  on  the  .stand  under  oath  durlni-  cros«:-cxaminaMon 
that  ho  wa-i  a  Communl-it  and  was  refu.sed  United  States  c-tl-^en- 
ship  for  this  reason      There   is   tragedy   in   the  fact  that   the  'tri-^l 
examiner   !■    obviously   prejudiced   in   favor  of   the  C    I    O    in  the 
opinions  of  typical  workers  and  that  the  C,  I.  O    is  allov,-ed  to  use 
spies  to  ln\ade  the  offices  of  the  corporation  at  night  to  get  infor- 
mation   whlcli    is    admitted    as    N.    L.    R     B.    e\'idence      Tliere    Is 
triwcdy  wh 'u  the  N    L    R    B    introduced  national  politics  into  the 
trial  when  trying  to  prejudice  the  ca.se  bv  showing  that  their  wit- 
ness   voted    for    Frankhn    D     Rocsevelt    for    Pre'^ident      There    Is 
tragedy  in  the  fact  that   the  local   comstable,  a   C    I    O    orgP-'izer 
itoes    around    the    town    and    the    courtroom    with    a    huge    i>i^tol 
strapped  to  his  ammunltmn   belt  and  strvps  N.  L    R    B    subpenas 
at  nliTht,  tl-en  spends  hi',  days  idling  about  the  courtroom      There 
is  traeedy  :n   the  f.>ct   that   there  1'-   no  place   in   the  tr-al   for  the 
production  of  evidcnc  of  the  great  .=.x-;al  and  economic  contribu- 
tions made  to  th.s  community  by  Weirton  Steel  Co    In  their  wo'k 
of  turnmc  a  barren,  uely  wilderness  of   West   Vlrgin'a   mountal-s 
into    a   thrlvlnc.    peaceful,    proriuctive   com.munity   of   fine   home« 
schools,  churches    and  amaring  Incomes      There  Is  traeedv  in  the 
fact     that    convictrd     criminals    are     allowed     to    testify  "for    the 
N.  I.    R    B    and  that  the  trau.'^cript  of  the  trial  is  comivised  ahno^" 
entirely  of  iie-rs.iy  evirier^cp  which  is  in-ompetent,  irrelevant  '  and 
Immaterial      niere  i':  traefdy  In  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  com- 
piamt     of     'the    Government     Is     that     Weirton     Steel     Co     domi- 
nated  the  social   life  of   the  cminunitv   when   the  facts  are  tha^ 
the  company   has   en.     i-a.-ed   the   development   of  social   freedom 
by  encouraplng  the   erowth   of   school  •   and   churches   and   recrea- 
tion by  donating  sites  and  equipment  which  could  have  been  made 
available  otherwise  only  by  a  lonirer  and  .m-re  difficult  rroce^-^  of 
pi-.ocres.s.     Torre    is   traccdy    In    the    fart    that    many    to^-nsp-ople 
fear   tli"  activities   of   the   N    L.    R    B    comhin-flon  "with   CIO 
so  ereatly  that  thev  compare  it  to  the  celebrated  O    G    P    U    and 
will  not  discu.s-;  their  opinions  openlv  in  public  for  fear  of  beine 
overheard  and  subjected  to  rej^ri.'^als.     There  is  tragedy  when  fac- 
tory workers  who  can   afford   to  spend   money  for  lux"ur'e«  out    of 
wages  ranging  f n  m  $5  minimum  to  $53  maxinnum  per  day  hoard 
their  cash  in  fear  of  a  shutdown,  due  to  expected  disorder  which 
Th'v   believe    will    re.=ult    from    the    nrtivlties    of    the   N     L     R     B- 
C    I.   O     combination      llicrc   is   tragedy   in    the    contrast    brtwef-n 
the  N    L    R   B    portrayal  of  the  C   I    O    as  beln-  compospd  entirely 
of    heroes,  martyrs,  and   public   benefactors   and  the  Weirton  Steel 
to    and    Its   Icyal   workers   as   enemies   of   all   good   U^.ings   of   life. 
Y'^:    'here   Is  plenty   of  tragedy  here,   and   it   all   developrd  out  of 
the    hopele.'^s    misunder.-tandmg    of    the    real    ideas   which    Senator 
Wagntir  had   m  m.ind  when   he  wrote  the  Waencr  Act   and  in   the 
failure   of   Congress   to   clarify   the   act   and   equip   it   with   proper 
i.ia.'hmery   for   administration. 

Tlit    N.    t     P.     B  -C.    I     O     COMPLAINT 

Although  there  are  some  other  items  in  the  N.  L.  R  B.-C.  I.  O. 
bill  of  complaint,  the  most  Important  and  principal  complaint  Is 
the  blanket  indictment  Included  in  paragraph  F,  which  charges 
that  Weirton  Steel  Co.  has  exerUd  a  preponderant  Influence  upon 
and  has  dominated  the  government,  the  administraiion  of  justic«i. 
the  p..litical.  business  affairs,  aiu!  social  relationships  of  the  com- 
mun.ty  to  the  serious  prejudice  of  the  liberties  ol  lt.>  employees. 
In  otl.er  words,  the  Government  is  seeking  to  prove  that  the'free 
men  of  Weirton  are  not  m  fact  frte  men.  but  are  slaves,  and 
should  join  the  C.  I.  O  in  order  to  attain  emancipation.  Unfor- 
tunately for  its  case,  the  Gjvernment  did  not  realize  that  the 
workers  in  Weirton  are  so  Independent  thrt  they  tell  anyone  to 
"Go  to  heil"  whenever  they  feel  like  it.  They  asked  Congressman 
Arthur  P  I  AMxrcK,  of  Ohio,  whether  they  had  to  Join  the  C.  I.  O. 
He  Efltd,  "Select  your  own  leaders  and  let  tl.em  deal  with  your 
company.  If  that  dors  not  suit  John  Lewis,  tell  him  to  go  to  hell." 
They  did  just  that  thcv  told  John  Lewis  to  gc;  to  hell  But  he 
Is  not  satiefieri.  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  says  "Nix."  People  in  this 
region  have  so  much  spending:  money  that  the  town  ol  Steubcn- 
vllle.  Just  acro.ss  the  river,  is  noted  as  one  ol  the  greatest  gambling 
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ZTcL'^Z'^r^w  i^^""'"'  ^-^  ^^^'^  ^^'  ^^^^^"  ^  ^°  »^«^^thy  that 
fv^x,  ^^^   ^'^"^^  ^  "^^^'"'^  P'"^'^^  coliece  or  university  elst  of 

SurmVtlS^pI.rto' verbs''''  '"''^  "  ^''^^'^  °'  ^^^  ^^^^'^^  «J"^^ 

"Jne   t^°he7i^n''l"  H  '■7-^^^''   ^'^''^  ^"-^^^   ^^«  community  haa 
gone   to   hell   in   a   bucket"   because   the   Weirton   Steel   Co    has 

jt^^;:y,r^^l-  rr^l  f^  ^"  ^^"'^'-  ^^'^catlon.  health,  and  recreation. 
L.  OL.ier  v.urds,  the  company  is  damned  if  It  does  not  d'st-ibute 
the  wealth  and.  according  to  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  Is  damned  Sit  d(i? 
Right  or  ycng,  the  company  be  damned,"  seems  to  be  the  S 
suntmiary  of  the  entire  afTalr.  ^  «j  ue  tue  oest 

That  Is  where  the  company  employees  disagree  with  Uncle  Sam's 
New  Deal  stepchildren.     Th.e  C.  I   O.  is  no  ^red  ccw  to^hem   and 

^^eytiT^TJ'"'^'  ^'"^  1°  t''  ''''^'  "P  ^°  his  sS-ed'cow 
V?  i^''2^V  T  n^i."'^'^'"^-'^'^  ^"-"'^  ^'^'°  ^«^'  "P  "^e  amazing 
r,.  L.  K.  B^C^  I    O.  document  were  carried  awav  in  their  zeal  for 

t  Jdes'^'r;';-  c  •  °-  ''^'°^J^.  ^^-^^^  ^^''-^  "°  '^°'^'^  '^fc°^t  tLI?  att°- 
vot.Ho,>.  :""■'' ^?-'  "^'"^  "'*  dominate  their  politics  when  they 
^  oted  ov,.rwhc  mmgly  for  Roosevelt  while  some  of  the  company  offll 
CO  -d  vct/tv'^-l'  vinwisdv  so  bold  a.^  'o  believe  that  the  officials 
co^id  ;cte  the  Republi-an  ticket  without  harvesting  New  Deal 
reprisals  This  same  dominant  spirit  of  lndependenc|  makes  the 
workers  insist  upon  independence  from  John  L^^  Lewisor^ny  JtS 
e?e a'cns''  "''^'  ''''  °''''  '''^'  '"""^  ^'^''  themselves  In  iSu-  o^ 

THE    MELTING    PO/T    OF    NATIONALITIES 

You  have  to  talk  with  a  lot  of  workers  to  get  the  real  atmosphere 
\\e.rton.  ^i  ou  have  to  visit  them  in  their  homes,  have  them  tell 
you  about  their  wages  and  savings  accounts,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, their  .sports,  and  their  vital  problem.s,  Tlicn,  and  only  then 
yoii  realize  that  this  is  a  unique  section  of  America.  It  is  a  lu<=tv" 
fuIl-blo%-n.  healthy,  hard-workine.  hard-plavine  melting  pot  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  generations  of  more  than  50  emigrant  na- 
tionalities plus  native  Am.encans  datmc  back  to  the  Revolutionarv 
War.  This  is  a  place  to  which  Itahan.  Polish.  Russian  and  Slav 
emigrants  came  30  years  ago  to  find  social  and  economic  opportu- 
nities which  did  not  exist  m  their  native  lands.  Now  they  are 
Americans  and  they  are  proud  cf  It.  They  look  upon  their  rela- 
tives In  Europe  as  heme:  the  real  underpriviloired.  Manv  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  country  for  a  visit,  only  to^return  -o'We'rtcfi  at 
their  earliest  onportunity  to  take  a  new  pride  in  building  a  bigger 
and  better  industrial  comm.unlty.  Many  of  these  new  Americans 
helped  to  build  the  original  mills,  erect  the  first  walls,  lay  the 
pipe.  Install  the  machineiy  in  the  plants,  and  are  proud  of  the  part 
which  they  have  played  in  the  local  drama  of  steel.  For  that 
reason,  among  others,  the  children  of  the  nev;  Americans  work 
m  the  mills,  toe.  but  only  after  they  have  become  18  years  of  age. 
When  these  children  save  some  of  their  wages,  many  of  those  who 
do  not  i.mmc.-iiately  m.arry  and  raise  a  family  attend  the  best  col- 
leges and  universities  in  America,  where  they  are  not  in  any  way 
discriminated  against  bccau.se  they  have  worked  in  the  mills. 

I   looked   through   the    mills   for   the   underprivileged.      I   could 
not  find  them  because  they  were  not  there.    Every  worker  I  talked 
With  told  me  that  he  made  more  money  and  enjoyed  better  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  mill  than  he  could   find  elsewhere.     Even 
girls  here  made   tV'.-ice  cr  three  times   the  wages  thoy  could   earn 
elsewhere,  and  it  would  be  h.ard  to  distinguish  them' by  their  ap- 
pearance from  the  best  paid  office  workers  in  New  York.     Men  in 
the   millh  did   not   hesitate   lo  tell   me   their  actual   wages  and  to 
show  me  their  earnings  records.     Many  showed  me  the  homes  they 
had    built,   drove  me  around   in   their   new   automobiles.     I   went 
down  to  th.e  worst  street  in  town,  the  one  published  on  page  No.  37 
of  the  September  13  issue  of  Life  Magazine.     From  the  illustration 
and   caption   in  Life   Magazine,   every   reader  undoubtedly   derived 
the  impression,  since  the  editors  said   •like  mo.st  Weirton  streets" — 
that  this  street  is  the  kind  of  a  place  where  the  aliened  dominated 
workers  referred  to  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  are  housed— where  oppor- 
tunity is  alleged  to  have   become   a   blind   alley.     I  talked  to  the 
people   who   live   on   the   street      Their  stories  "are  quite   different 
from  the  impression  given  unintentlcnally  bv  Life.     They  are  not 
all  mill  workers,  as  Life  infers      One  owns  a  book  store.     One  is  a 
baker.     Another   operates    the    Academy   poolroom.     The    owner   of 
a  restaurant  lives  there,  too.     One  tenant  is  a  truck  driver.     Some 
of   them  do   work   in   the   mills,   but    most   Important   of   all,   and 
certainly  overlooked  entirely  by  Life,  is  the  fact  that  16  out  of  19 
of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  their  owners,  and  those  who  work 
in  the  mills  are  regarded  as  being  more  fortunate  than  those  who 
are  in  business  for  them.selves.     On  this  stieet.  known  as  Avenue 
B,  a  typical  product  of  Weirton.  a  young,  attractive  school  teacher 
had  just    returned    from  a  2  ,,    m.onths  trip  to   Europe.     A   young 
mill  worker,  earning  almost  $9  a  day  during  his  first  year  out  of 
high  school.   IS   the   proud    owner  of   a   substantial    bank   account 
which  would  make   most   big-city  white-collar  workers   very  envi- 
ous.    Tlie  majority   of   the   people   who  live   on  Avenue  B   reveal 
adequate  and  specific  reasons  for  wanting  to  live  there.     Many  of 
them  lived  there  wnen  this  was  the  first  street  built  up  with  homes 
back  in  1&09:  and  almost  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  could  afford 
to  li\e  m  a  more  imposing  edifice  if  thev  so  desired.    Most  of  the 
people  on  this  street  are  thrifty  Greeks— there  are  only  two  houses 
occupied  by  colored  families— and  only  two  families  on  this  street 
needed   relief   assistance   during   the  worst   days  of    1932-33.     One 
person   here,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  own  a  car.  saidi   "Why 
should  I  have   to  put   $0  in  a   gas  tank  every  time  I  want  to  go 
anywhere.     I'm  sm.art:  I  save  my  money." 
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There  vras  certainly  not  m 
him  whether  he  wanted  to  J 
He  said.   "Why  should   I   pay 
first  buy  a  car  U  I  was  going 
the  ci^iT  sicres." 

A    REAL 

The  N'   L.  R.  B.  should  call 

who  actually  work  in  the  mill 
there  for  years.     Perhaps 
young  man  who  graduated  f 
1931    and   received    another 
member   of   Theta  Phi    Kapp^ 
athletics,  debate,  and  the  gl 
said,  "I  am  on  the  side  of  ! 
are  facing.     My  father  and  b 
In  AKTon  in  order  to  hold  the 
and  avoid  violence  and  lost 
pay  their  dues  until  pressure 
what  choice  do  they  have  in  t 
company,  as  far  as  I  can  und 
judge,  are  Ter>-  much  m  syrr 
this   town  recoj^nize   that  sy 
would  Jeopardize  that  sympa 
horrvd.     I  believe  that  the  d 
CIO  -S.  W.  O    C    is  now  i^^ 
employer  and  employee.     I 
I   c;in    understand    why   work 
The  mian  who  made  this  stat^ 
nf  a  local  church  who  knows 
managem.ent   and  gave   me   h 
accord  and  without  any  mnvA 
It  wculd  be  interestme;  if  the 
time  to  the  ?tudy  of  the  fac 
lece   erariuate.s.   church    meml 
listening   to   so  many   loafer; 
and  liars. 

SOCIAL 

T  tried  to  set  at  the  bottom 

excessive  oppression  cited  by 
In  the  mill  whom  I  found  to 
West  Virginia  University.  Un 
Colgate.    Western    Reserve. 
among  others.     Many  of  the. 
tur.lty  in  the  mi!!  are  boys  w 
their  picture.s  published  in 
country.     Many  of  them  hav 
that  a  job  in  the  mill  crives  t 
could  hnd  elsewhere,  but  e 
new  dis'^overies  in  metallurgy 
hand.     They  told  me  th:.t  a  t 
mills   and   that   apparently 
und-T.-tand    this. 

Thirty  years  ago.  in  their  o 
a  good  thing  because  they  tl 
tim.e.  could  net  have  njn  the 
ties  of  a  general  lack  of  educ 
In  the  mill  after  having  eml 
men  could  not  speak  the  En 
or  write.    They  knew  nothing 
certainly  werp  afraid  to  move 
whenever   they   got    into   a  d 
did  not  know  where  to  go.     ^ 
the    30    years   that   have    pa.s,- 
have  become  American  cltizi 
zenshlp.     Th^y  found  that  d 
the  8-hour  day  to  steel  to 
mobile  industry.     Except  thav 
Mr.   Ford.     They  say   that   t 
kept   up  with   the  consistent 
paid   to  workers   in   Weirton. 
the  average  wage  of  all  hourli 
combined  — that    this    is    paid 
hours.     Therefore,  they  suy, 
ot  from  $12  per  day  up  to 
the    best    Job    of    anyone    in 
takino;   advantage   of   the 
read   nor  vmie — but  al.=K5  by 
stantly    m-aking    more    and    t 
plan    -h'^lpine  the  isnorr^nt  f 
and  play  basebrill.  football,  b 
ni'^nts.  play  in  the  band,  save 
and  u.^  Iibrarv  and  health 

The  very  things  the  N.  L 
expf'rience  of  the  recent  d 
wprp   not  the  ones  who  ran 
debt   burden  due   to   relief   r 
that  while  they  did  not  receive 
the  pit  of  th-^  slump,  and  of 
had    more    regular    and    high- 
oth-^r  large  group  of  industrla 
During  the  year?  of  1932  and 
stores  and  bought  groceries  t 
Wf>re  unemploved  In  the  near 
the  United  Mine  Workers 
example.  $15  per  week  under 
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the  witness  stand  more  of  the  men 

and  fewer  men  who  have  not  worked 

would   accept   the   statement   of   a 

m  Hirana  College  with  an  A,  B.  In 

ee   from   Yale    in    1934      He    is    a 

fraternity   and   was    prominent    In 

club  during  his  college  career.     He 

bor.     But  I  know  what   the  workers 

ther  were  forced  to  Join  the  C.  I.  O. 

ir  jobs  and  help  keep  the  plant  open 

As  member?   now.   they  don't 

IS  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  but 

^e  m.atter?    In  Weirton,  I  believe  the 

rstand  it.  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  and 

athy  with  labor  and  the  people   in 

pathy  and  feel  that  anvthmbj   that 

hy  and  consideration  should   be   ab- 

isive  element  in  the  ccmm^unity,  the 

pardizing  this  relationsiiip  between 

Idn't  want   it   in   ray   church — and 

rs   do    not   want    it    in    their   plant." 

mcnt  is  the  highly  esteemed  pa.stor 

the  problem.s  of  the  v/orkers  and  the 

s  op.nion   of  hLs   own   tree   will   and 

tary  or  other  consideration  involved. 

N.  L.  R.  B.  would  give  a  little  more 

5  prciented  by  ►•ducated  people,  col- 

■ers.    and    actual    workers,    instead    of 

,    atheists,    Communists,    ex-convicts, 
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to  feel  sorry  aboxrt  there.    I  asked 
C.  I.  O.  or  was  alread^f  a  m.ember. 
them  loafers   my  money?     I   woiild 
spend.    All  they  do  is  hang  around 


NOT   DOMIN.ATIOJI         I 

of  the  facts  concerning  the  great  and 

the  N.  L.  R.  B.  uy  talking  with  men 

my  great  .surprise  were  graduates  of 

.-ersity  of  Pittsburgh.  Cames:ie  Tech. 

Ipuquesne,    Bethany,    and    Allegheny, 

men  who  are  finding  their  oppor- 

"lo  have  known  what  it  mearLs  to  see 

most  prominent  newspapers  In  the 

m.ore  than  one  rollcse  decree — find 

em  not  only  better  wages  than  they 

es  them  to  study  the  evolution  of 

chemistry,  and  ennnoering  at  first 

eat  change  has  occurred  in  the  steel 

Lewis   and   Mr.   Roosevelt    do   not 


lur 


COT  res 


h<  re 


inion.  the  C.  I.  O.  mieht  have  been 
ink  the  workers  themselves  at  that 
■  own  union  because  of  the  diS'-ul- 
tion.     Many  of  their  fathers  worked 
it'-'d  from  E^arope  to  Weirton.     The 
lish  language — often  could  not  read 
bout  the  principles  of  contracts  and 
a.round  the  country  to  find  new  jobs 
;pute   with   their   boss   berausc   they 
ow  they  have  no  such  problem.     In 
these    flr-t-generatiuU    emigrants 
and  they  are  proud  ctf  their  citl- 
ing   1909.  Mr    E.  *T    Weir  introduced 
pond  to  Henry  Ford  in  the  auto- 
Mr.  Weir  went   m.uch  furtlier  than 
are   no   other   plants   which   have 
and   regular   Increases   in   th°   wages 
They  cite   the   f.^ct   that   S39,284   Is 
,  piece  work,  and  tonnage  employees 
for    an    average    workweek    of    42.7 
irtth  plenty  of  remarks   about  wages 
that  they  think  Mr.  Weir  has  done 
e   United   States — not    only   by   not 
rant    families   which    could   neither 
constantly   pushine  wiiges  up — con- 
tter    Jobs — providina;    an    Insurance 
liKrants  to  l^^arn  to  r^-ad   and  write 
;ketball.  sing,  use  or^h^sf r.il  in.^tru- 
noney,  build  more  and  better  homes, 
ilities  seldom  equaled   elsewhere. 
B.  complains  about      Th-n-  cite  the 
ion  during  which  Weirton  citizens 
a  substantial   share  cf  the  public 
uirements,     Weirton   employees   say 
their  normal  earnings  m  full  during 
worked  only  2  or  3  days  per  week, 
jaid    employment    than   almost    any 
workers  in  the  thn^e  nearby  States. 
13  Weirton  workers  v,-ent  to  erocery 
take  to   their  starving  friends  who 
coal  mines — they  were  members  of 
Even  today  miners  who  earn,  for 
ted  Mine  Worker  contracts,  within 


a  rarnns  of  20  miles  from  Weirton,  have  to  pay  $4  per  week  In  dues. 
powder,  insurance,  and  assessmentB  out  of  their  small  eaimlngs 
before  their  earnings  are  given  to  them  by  their  employer.  That  is 
because  the  mines  operate  on  the  closed-she p  and  the  check-off 
system  The  C.  I.  O.  dues  are  taken  out  bofore  the  miners  even 
have  a  chance  to  buy  shoes  or  groceries.  Perhaps,  too.  It  is  because 
the  better  workers — those  who  helped  to  educate  themselves  and 
their  families—  have  become  physically  and  mentally  capable  of 
working  in  .steel  mills,  while  some  of  the  miners  are  still  unable  to 
sjxak  the  English  langiiage  or  to  read  or  write  after  having  been  in 
America  an  f^qual  length  of  time.  As  a  rcsxilt.  when  stcil  workers 
go  to  visit  miners  they  often  take  their  own  food  with  them  so  that 
they  will  not  deprive  the  miner's  family  of  food.  And  so  with 
these  union  mine  workers  so  close  by,  all  around  them.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Weirton  men  -ay  that  they  want  thrir 
own  organization  and  not  C.  L  O  or  any  part  of  any  Idea  advora'ed 
by  John  L.  Lewis.  They  say.  "When  the  miners  begin  to  mak<--  half 
as  much  as  we  make  we'll  think  about  it  but  not  before  Lewis  is 
a  m.inrr.  not  a  steel  worker.  V/e'll  collect  our  cvn  funds,  handle 
our  own  money,  run  our  own  affairs,  and  if  Mr.  L':".vi:  comes  :,rrund 
this  plant  we'll  kick  him  out  of  here  so  fait  he  wont  know  what 
happened  to  him." 

NO    SOCIAL    DOMINATION 

I  asked  the  employees  about  social  domlnat.on  by  tlie  company. 
They  thought  I  was  crazy  to  suggest  such  a  thing.  Tlipy  p- ;nt  out, 
for  example,  tliat  in  their  opinion  everyone  who  wanto  to  uwn  a  car 
either  h.ts  one  or  can  afford  to  buy  one.  Most  of  the  cars  are  new. 
They  say  that  anyone  who  has  a  car  can  go  anywhere  and  be 
socially  dominated  only  by  gas  stations.  This  last  summer  Weir- 
ton employees  either  accepted  the  equivalent  in  extra  pay  for  th-^r 
vacations  or  else  took  their  vacations  in  the  following  places,  among 
others:  H.  J.  Patterson,  a  trip  to  Detroit;  Walter  Hazel  and  wife, 
fishing  in  the  Spani.sh  River  in  northern  Ontario.  "Bud'  Plifbiis 
and  Pete  Rt>6so.  Oklahoma;  Robert  Wmovich,  Cumberland,  Md.; 
Engineer  Ivor>'.  fishing  21  miles  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  Amy 
Rijwland  and  Helen  Rees.  New  England  tour;  Shannon  Saee  and 
Herb  Huff.  'Virginia  Beach,  'Va.;  Ted  Tolkweitz.  Atlantic  City.  N  .J  ; 
Joim  Wiirgo.  Canada;  Chester  Shcftlck.  New  York  Cltv;  C.  Shipley] 
a  tour  of  Western  States;  Ann  Cain,  Minnesota;  Stella  ^Tleczkow- 
ska.  Crystal  Beach.  Canada;  Daisy  Garbo.  Geneva-on-the-Lake; 
Alice  Struzik.  Niagara  Palis;  Wilma  Kunkle.  Cedar  Point,  Ohio; 
Eddie  Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C;  Jack  Winwotxl.  Cape  May,  N.  J.- 
Andrew Usmiani,  a  3  months'  trip  to  Europe;  Dave  Cassidy.  Alaska! 
and  here  is  the  pay-off:  One  mill  employee  spent  his  vacation  In 
London  attending  the  coronation.  The«e  are  not  un^-ommon  ex- 
amples by  any  means.  After  mill  workers  finish  telling  you  about 
50  or  60  others — too  rapidly  for  you  to  write  their  nam.cs  down  — 
and  mention  vacation  resorts  from  Bar  Harbor,  Cape  Cod.  Nan- 
tucket, and  Block  Island,  all  the  way  across  the  Nation  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  Hollywood — where  some  of  the  fine  looking 
youngsters  have  tried  to  crash  the  movies — you  realize  that  the 
charge  of  social  domination  is  Just  another  "brain  trust"  mnh  a 
New  Deal  propagandists'  pipe  dream. 

Some  idea  of  the  great  oppressive  actlvltl'^.s  of  the  com.pany 
would  undoubtedly  be  discovered  if  the  N.  L  R.  B.  tried  to  re- 
strict the  opportunities  given  by  the  company  to  the  second  gen- 
eration of  the  emigrant  families  who  have  gained  Indfpendence 
by  working  in  the  mills.  Here  every  worker  has  the  .same  oppor- 
tunity for  progress  through  enterprise  that  E.  T  Weir,  beard 
chai!-man,  and  Tom  Millsop,  38-5'ear-old  president,  had  when  'hey 
worked  In  the  mills.  This  opportunitv  for  the  second  reneratlon 
would  be  restricted  if  the  N.  L.  R.  B.' succeeds  in  harnessing  the 
entire  plant  in  the  horse  collar  of  C.  I.  O.  The  older  men  m  the 
plant  want  their  children  to  have  more- -rot  less  opportunities 
for  advancement.  Just  as  the  second  eeneration  objects  to  the 
C.  I.  O.  because  they  say  that  John  L.  Lewis  has  not  app.irr-ntly 
brought  any  .social  and  economic  freedom  to  the  coeJ  miners,  the 
first  generation  objects  to  C.  I.  O.  becau-.e  th^'v  think  that  the 
Lewis  plan  would  restrict  the  opportunities  which  exist  for  their 
children.  Here  in  Weirton.  the  usual  routine  for  a  family  Is  to 
raise  from  three  to  five  children  and  to  educate  them  by  sending 
them  all  through  high  school  and  usually  at  lea.st  half  of  them 
through  college  or  to  a  business  or  trade  .^^chool.  In  high  school 
the  .second  generation  kids  have  attended  the  same  school  at- 
tended by  the  children  of  the  officers  of  the  companv.  from  Tom 
Millsop.  president,  on  down.  'When  they  go  awav  to' collecte  they 
often  go  to  the  same  schools  attended  bv  the  children  of  tlfp  com- 
pany officers  and  stockholders  and  thev  .say  there  is  no  feelino-  of 
social  discrimination.  Any  reasonably  "careful  study  of  what  hVip- 
pens  to  Weirton  kids  when  they  go  away  to  college  .shows  that 
they  have  a  better  chance  to  be  invited  to  Join  one  of  the  better 
college  fraternities  or  sororities  than  do  youngsters  from  other 
less  well-known  communities.  "When  the  boys  come  back  to  the 
mills  they  wear  the  following  fraternity  emblems— among  others- 
Chi  Psl.  Psi  Upsllon,  Delta  Kappa  Epsllon.  Delta  Upsilon  T)eita 
Tau  Delta,  Kappa  Alpha,  Sigma  Chi,  Phi  Delta  Theta  B^ta  Tli"ta 
Pi,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilcn.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Z-na 
Psl,  Chi  Pi.  or  Sigma  Nu.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  It  Is  be- 
cause the  kind  of  life  led  by  people  who  live  In  Wtirton  is  a 
good  life  and  creates  a  better  and  more  wholesome  kind  of  citizen- 
ship than  is  created  In  many  other  communities.  When  the-e 
kids  go  to  college  they  have  learned  the  unusual  self-disclpliiie 
and  dem.ocracy  which  steel  creates.  They  meet  each  other  and 
their  new  friends  as  equals  because  wKhln  the  lifetime  ot  ihcir 
family  they  have  seen  steel  bring  a  higiier  standard  of  living  and 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life  to  the  entire  Nation.     Pole   Ital-an 
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Orr^iY.  Slav.  Soot,  German.  Russian,  or  Albanian  In  origin — they 
hA\e  the  immediate  background  of  the  reality  of  eocial  progT-ess 
In  Industrial  America  and  they  suffer  from  no  Inlerlority  com- 
plexes or  feelings  of  discrimination  a^  a  nsult.  They  go 'to  col- 
leges where  they  see  that  there  Is  more  opportunity'  back  home 
In  steel  than  there  Is  on  the  farm  or  in  the  lumber  camps  or 
In  mines,  und  aii  a  result  they  come  back  tu  Weirton  to  take 
tluir  part  in  making  more  and  bett^^r  Eteti. 

Let  us  go  over  the  names  and  experiences  of  typical  workers  whose 
records  will  not  be  known  to  the  N  L.  R.  B.  because  they  will  not 
b<^  called  as  Government  witnesses.  Almost  two  aJl-star  football 
elevens  could  be  placed  in  the  field  tomorrow  out  of  Weirton  work- 
ers from  Just  among  the  men  whom  I  checked  during  my  vi.>-it.  Paul 
"Bulldog"  Relder.  captain  of  University  of  Pittsburgh  football  team, 
who  beat  Army  practically  single-handed,  graduated  from  Weirton 
High  School  and  worked  in  the  hot  null  before  he  went  to  Pitt. 
His  father  was  a  roller — one  of  the  men  whose  wages  average  from 
915  to  $28  a  day. 

Patsy  Slate,  captain  and  star  from  University  of  West  Virginia. 
worked  in  the  mill.  Joe  De  Pranko,  now  at  Notre  Dame,  when  at 
Weirton  High  School  was  all-State  guard  In  1935;  worked  in  the 
mill  and  his  family  worked  in  the  mill. 

Mike  Rodak.  Western  Reserve  University  triple-threat  man,  one 
of  the  most  sensational  football  players  in  the  State  of  Ohio; 
a   6-foot-3  giant  who  knows  steel   operations   from   stem  to  stem. 

Tony  Slate,  captain  of  Bucknell  Uni\erElty,  and  Clark  Hinkle, 
recently  one  of  the  highest-scoring  backfield  players  in  the  United 
States,  both  worked  in  the  mill  Bob  Smith,  captain  of  Colgate  and 
all-American  selection  of  1932.  worked  in  strip-steel  mill;  gradu- 
ated from  Colgate  In  1932  and  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1936:  now  practicing  law  in  Steubrnvllie,  Ohio,  and  employed 
by  Weirton  Steel  Co  as  associate  counsel;  one  of  the  outstanding 
fcx3tball  players  of  the  last  25  years.  Ken  Sole,  captain  of  football, 
Geneva  College,  about  1934;  knows  all  operations  In  two  sections 
of  thf  plant. 

Harry  Smith,  quarterback  for  Allegheny,  played  3  years.  Matthew 
Borek,  now  at  George  Washington  University  after  1  year  in  the 
plant  Andrew  Mestrovik  graduated  from  West  Virginia  University 
in  1936.  played  guard  position,  and  worked  every  summer  In  the 
mill  from  the  time  he  was  18  years  of  age;  now  working  in  the 
sheet  rriill.  Jack  Hamlll.  star  of  Bethany  College  in  1930,  now  in 
the  employment  office  of  Weirton 

Carl  Hamill.  fullback  for  Bethany  College,  a  12-letter  man  and 
now  coach  of  Weirt/on  Hl;;h  Schcol  M' niber  cf  Beta  Tneta  Pi. 
John  B.  liaccaci.  now  at  Duquesne  in  his  second  year.  Wciked  in 
the  sheet  mill.  Howard  GeUni.  graduate  of  Pitt  in  1934  and  on 
the  Pitt  squad.  Now  an  inspector  Worked  in  stiip  and  hot  mills 
before  he  went  to  college  Menibir  of  Signil  Chi  fraternity.  Played 
fCHjtbttll  4  yeare  and  won  three  letters.  Took  an  A.  B.  in  industrial 
engineering  at  Pitt. 

Harry  Smith,  who  worked  in  the  blcximing  mill  of  th"  steel 
work.'--,  went  to  Allegheny  College  and  becam.e  a  member  of  Sigma 
Alf  h;i  to.- lion  fraternity.  lie  Wi  iphr-d  only  140  pounds,  but  played 
quarterback  poellirn  and  won  three  football  letters,  two  ba.-kethall 
letters,  and  tw)  basebail  letters  He  returned  to  Weirton  after 
graduatn^n  from  c^riicfic  and  later  was  promoted  to  a  p(  biiion  in 
the  sales  department.  finHily  being  promoted  tu  the  Chica  !o  office 
of  the  compiuiy.  Vincent  Co -per  and  CiiTl  Reardon,  of  Wittenberg 
College,  at  Springfield.  Ohio,  aiid  Horace  Hamptcn.  of  Akron  Uni- 
versity, are  three  more  Weirton  boys  wlio  made  an  enviable  record 
on  the  gridiron. 

"Puck"  Burgwin  made  the  Western  Reserve  football  team^  in  his 
sophomore  year  and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  making  an 
80-yard  run  for  a  touchdown  in  the  game  against  Case  University. 
Form.erly  worked  In  the  tin  mill.  Stanley  Mdtko.  guard  at  Western 
Reserve,  worked  m  the  .strip  mill  Larry  Stoops,  assistant  athletic 
director  of  West   Virginia  University,   worked   In  Weirton  millB. 

Tliese  boys  arc  typical  of  Weirton  Others,  in  the  realm  of  base- 
ball, have  hung  up  amazing  records.  Mike  Na>Tnick,  now  pitcher 
iL'T  the  Cleveland  Indicins,  is  6  feet  8  inches  In  height,  weighs  210, 
wears  a  size  15  shoe,  and  worked  in  the  mills  from  the  tline  he 
was  18  year=;  old  until  he  went  to  Springfield.  John  Zapor,  cf  the 
national  amateur  championship  Weirton  baseball  team  of  1937, 
has  had  r.n  offer  to  Join  the  Detroit  Timers  at  a  sRle.rv  of  f400  per, 
plus  a  $5,000  bonus.  Almost  everj-  memlx^r  of  the  1937  champion- 
ship team  has  had  some  offer  in  professional  baseball,  and  those 
who  have  elected  to  stay  at  work  in  the  plant  are  hanging  up 
enviable  earnings  records  in  steel  prod-action. 

Not  all  of  the  Weirton  boys  elect  to  excel  In  athletics  however. 
Many  cliooso  scientific  fields  for  concentrated  work.  A  typical  case 
of  this  type  Ls  that  of  the  son  of  Joe  Fabtamich.  Joe  came  to 
this  country-  at  the  age  of  15  from  Yugoslavia  in  the  year  1905. 
He  arrived  at  Weirton  in  1913  and  has  worked  here  ever  since. 
Tiling  year  his  sen  Is  in  college  at  West  Virginia  University  study- 
ing mcdiciiie.  Joe  is  no  more  proud  of  his  son  however,  than  arc 
the  otlier  fellows  in  the  mill.  They  expect  him  to  be  at  least 
as  K^eat  a  physician  and  rurgeon  as  Dr.  Nli^k  Mlcheals,  the  na- 
tionally known  superintendent  of  the  City  Hospital  at  Columbus. 
Ohio.  Dr.  Micheals  ^^ils  b?rn  aiid  raised  in  Weirton  and  worked  in 
the  mills  before  obtaining  his  education.  They  expect  the  same 
of  Emll  Capito,  lU-year-old  s^n  of  Peter  Caplto,  a  roller  in  the 
tin  mill.  Emll  is  aJso  studying  medicine  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity. Harry  Sykcs.  now  v.orking  in  the  strip  steel  hot  mill 
finishing,  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone.  He  works  In  the  mill 
now  and  attends  Bethany  College,  too,  and  is  exp>ected  to  graduate 
this  year  with  magna  cum  laude  honors.     Everyone   In  the   mill 


Is  proud  of  the  enviable  record  cf  "hom.c  town  bov.-  who  have 
made  good.'  Weirton  ex-mill  liaads.  graduates  of  the  so-calied 
schiXil  of  hard  knexiks.  earned  their  initial  capital  in  the  steel 
mill]  which  enabled  them  to  start  their  own  business.  These 
loyal  Weirton  alumni,  who  have  WTitten  hundreds  of  persona! 
letters  to  their  friends  back  home  In  the  mills — are  located  from 
Maine  to  Moaco. 

Thus  both  generations  appear  to  have  had  advantages  which 
even  UncJc  Sam  with  all  his  W.  P.  A.  benev.-;!ence  could  not  pro- 
vide— and  surely  such  advantages  arc  anvth.ne  but  companv 
domination  The  company  always  has  to  'compete  against  the 
economic  and  social  oportunlties  -Ahlch  the  combination  of  thrift 
and  high  wages  provides  for  employees.  But  the  employees  under- 
stand a  great  deal  more  about  the  resul's  of  this  evolutional  • 
process  of  the  production  of  individual  independenc. .  They  kno-^v 
that  out  of  every  50  boys  born  here  in  the  second  generation,  there 
may  be  an  occasional  one  who  does  not  want  to  work  and  savr- 
and  educate  himself.  Such  men  combined  in  this  "loafers'  lecion" 
are  described  by  Weirton  workers  as  the  "hot -shots."  Their 
gangs  are  the  inevitable  riffraff— the  industrial  fiotsam  and 
Jetsam— who  do  not  want  to  succeed  by  follov.iiit:  the  road  of 
hard  work  and  self -improvement.  Thev  v.-ant  "pav  without  work" 
and  "power  without  principle."  The'y  are  glad'  to  obl;,:e  Mr 
Golden  of  the  C.  I.  G  by  accepting  hl's  Jobs  of  spreadme  discern 
and  fomenting  trouble  T"ney  are  glad  to  get  all  thev  can  out 
of  thp  N  L.  R.  B.  by  sittlncr  in  the  witness  chair  to  answer  the 
leading  questions  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B  -C  I.  O.  attornev:^-and  they 
are  too  thick-skinned  to  feel  embaras=c-d  when  eventually  thev 
are  often  forced  by  Weirton  counsri  to  admit  that  they  have 
repeatedly  lied.  These  compose  the  human  residue  of  the 
process  of  successful  evolution.  They  arc  net  suSclcr.t  m  number 
to  be  greatly  concerned  about.  But' they  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem, when  Uncle  Sam  Joins  up  with  their  ganc  and  savs.  "Well, 
boys,  lets  eive  the  12,000  Weirton  loyal  workers  the  works." 

But  the  Weirton  workers  are  not  deceived  by  Uncle  Sa.m's  .-^itrange 
alliance  with  pool  sharks  and  .snipe  hunters.  They  say  "While  the 
steel  mill  strikes  this  --prine  cost  the  oth°r  steel  workers  f9. 000,000 
In  the  other  mills,  we  made  two  and  cne-half  million  in  wae.'s. 
The  only  ones  who  made  any  money  -under  C,  I,  O.  leadership  dur- 
ing the  strike  were  the  C.  I.  'o.  leaders  themselves.  Th.'tt  is  why  we 
want  no  part  of  it.  That  is  why  we  have  o-or  own  independent 
Iryal  workers  union." 

THE    CONTRAST    OF   C.    T.    O. 

In  contrast  to  the  healthy  picture  of  the  real  social  and  economic 

background  of  Weirtcn  employees,  typical  cf  the  best  that  Amer- 
ican life  lias  to  rfTer,  let  us  b'liefly  !r>ck  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
C.  I  O  -N  L  R.  B,  plan  of  uplift  and  see  what  it  nrcposes.  One 
cf  the  big  men  of  C.  I  O  -N  L  R  B  .  who  m-^st  frequently  cheers 
up  the  alleged  down-trodden  in  Wei^lon  for  a  considera»:icn  of  a 
certpin  amour.*  each  month,  is  none  other  than  cur  old  Co.mmu- 
n*st  friend  Clinton  Golden,  formerly  business  manager  of  the 
Brookwood  Labor  College  r.t  Katonah.  N.  Y  UTiile  in  that  posi- 
tion the  college  was  repudiated  by  the  Anierican  Federa'-lon  of 
Labor  as  being  a  hotbed  cf  Communist  teaching,  and  Mr  Golden 
was  severely  rebuked.  He  admitted  this  on  the  witness  stand  dur- 
ing the  Weirton  hearing  Along  with  him  Is  often  seen  Madam 
Rose  Stem,  the  well-known  New  York  agitator  and  Communist,  a 
wTiter  for  the  Daily  Worker,  the  ofEcial  organ  of  the  Communist 
Pcrty  of  Am.erica.  These  fvvo  have  sollcited'and  obtained  the  local 
cocpeiation  of  a  young  man  named  Kenny  Koch,  who  Is  a  local 
organizer  cf  the  C.  I  O.  Disregarding  some  pensonally  very  dts- 
agreeable  things  about  Mr.  Koch  in  the  interest  of  editorial  sweet- 
ness and  light,  we  may  point  out  that  he  toe  boj.s'ufc  that  he  is  a 
product  of  the  Communist  Brook-^.-oc'd  Labor  College  and  has  hr.d 
a  thorough  co'urse  in  in-^tructlcns  to  organizers,  hew  to  conduct 
a  Etnke,  and  other  higher  elemen's  of  education.'d  routine  urJor- 
tunately  neglected  at  such  reactionary  places  as  Yale.  Harvard. 
Princeton,  Carnegie  Tech.  Univcrs.ty  of  Pitt.=b-argh.  and  elsewhere. 
Next  In  rank  comes  organli;cr  Michael  Jurlch.  the  di.stlngulslied 
globetrotter  who  admitted  on  the  witness  stand  that  he  was  re- 
fVL'^ed  citizenship  papers  by  the  United  States  Government  becr.use 
he  was  a  Comm-jnist.  Then  last  of  all  we  liave  the  young  fellcw 
who  vras  elected  to  oQce  in  the  Weirton  rejion  on  the  New  Deal 
ticket  In  the  loit  election.  Constable  Steve  Barren,  who  goes  arctmd 
wearing  £ldcar;7-js  and  ammuni.irn  belt  while  delivering  N,  L.  R  B, 
subpenas  at  night  and  demanding  C.  I.  O.  memberships  These 
are  the  folks  who  lead  the  "hot  shots"  about  whom  the  Govern- 
ment is  so  seriously  concerned.  Tlicsc  are  the  people  who  are 
causing  all  the  furor,  who  a-c  help.ng  the  N.  L  R  B.  to  devise 
some  scheme  cf  forcing  Weirton  employees  to  drcp  their  own  Inde- 
pendent union  and  join  the  C.  I.  O.  'Under  the  right  Government 
dictatorship,  the  -onion  ought  to  be  able  to  collect  nt  least  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year  in  dues  cut  cf  Weirtcn  workers  alen". 
Everyone  in  Weirton  v-ith  whom  I  talked  objected  to  th.s  partisan 
C  I.  O.  sales  promotional  project  of  the  N.  L.  R,  B,  There  may 
have  been  some  people  who  did  not  work  m  the  miills  and  who 
cannot  speak  English  and  therefore  v.-ho.^-e  opinions  I  could  not 
have  obtained  who  v.ould  be  willing  to  trust  their  coUcctlve-bcr- 
goinlng  fortunes  to  this  collect! vist  brrdn  trust,  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  dues,  but  I  could  not  £ad  any  who  have  a  job 
In  the  mill  now. 

Here  you  have  a  colossal  paradox — an  act,  the  Wacner  Act.  de- 
signed to  promote  industrial  peace,  and  It  hris,  in.-tead,  foment. d 
Industrial  disccrd.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  a  plant  v.hich  has 
made  big  pay  checks  bloom.  Where  a  whole  community  knew 
nothing  of  tJtie  real  hardships  of  the  last  depression  bccatisc  the 
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Tribune  of  December  3,  1937  i 

Task   for   CRmrisM — Labor   Board 

All    Data    Used    in    Ar.TiriE    oN 

I.ED    AS    Attack    on    a    Free    Press — 

BoAED  Lacks  Right  To  Sttflk 


Ing  an  article  frankly  critical  of  the  Labor  BoardVs  Invest iij^tlon 
of  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.  The  Board's  move  was  de.'^  ribtd  by 
coun.sel  for  the  resisting  publisher  as  unprecedented  m  the  history 
cf  Federal  agencies. 

The  magazine  Mill  and  Factory,  published  by  the  Conover  Ma.st 
Corporation,  of  New  York  City,  contained  an  article  In  its  Octc  !xr 
issue  under  the  title  'The  True  Story  of  Weirton."  It  was  written 
by  Hartiey  W  Barclay,  editor  of  the  magazine,  which  is  dev.;^ted 
to  the  biL-mess  of  the  steel  and  allied  indu.-;tries.  A  repr::.t  uf 
the  article  was  widely  distributed  by  the  W>irton  Co. 

The  subpena  subsequently  i3f.ue'd  over  the  signature  rf  J. 
Warren;  Madden,  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Relations  Beard,  requir- 
ing Mr.  Barclay  and  the  Conovnr  Ma.-t  Corpomtion  to  appear 
before  the  trial  examiner  of  the  Board  at  SteubrnvlUe.  Ohio,  r.ext 
Monday,  was  di-sclosed  today  when  Mr.  Biirclay  Informed  the 
Board  he  would  not  appear. 

Eli.-.ha  Hanson,  counsel  for  the  Conover  Mast  Corporation  and 
Mr  Barclay,  gave  to  the  officers  of  the  Board  a  letter  declarlne 
that  the  subpena  was  void  and  that  the  Board  was  seeking  to 
violate  the  constitutional  free-press  rights  poeses.'^d  not  only  by 
his  clients  but  by  the  American  people  .is  a  whole.  The  Labor 
Relations  Act  gives  the  Board  "no  authority  to  stifle  crlticl-Tn." 
h°  said  "The  action  of  the  Board  is  without  precedent  in  the 
whole  span  of  this  Nation's  life."  The  kind  of  action  it  was  at- 
temptmg  could  be  used  to  harass  all  critics  into  silence,  he  added. 

•Tliose  entia^'od  in  the  business  of  the  pre.<;s  are  but  tru.«rtees  of 
the  peoples  right  to  have  a  press  free  from  official  restraint,"  s-aid 
Mr  HaiLson'3  letter.  "As  trustee  it  is  their  duty  to  resist,  agcres- 
sion  again.st  this  rieht,  from  whaU.-'ver  .source  that  ai^itreivslon 
comes.  ^  Publishers  and  editors  who  are  true  to  their  trust  must 
refuse  to  comply  w-th  any  demand  of  any  Government  agency 
for  them  to  lay  bare  not  only  the  .sources  of  their  information 
but  the  record  of  their  work,  the  inner  w^>rkings  of  their  minds, 
and  the  reasons  controlling  either  their  news  or  editorial  policy." 

MANY    LISTED    IN    SUBPENA 

The  Labor  Board  apparently  seeks  to  discover  every  con'aet 
between  the  magazine  and  the  steel  plant  and  toum.  The  5r^vpep- 
ing  subpena.  dated  November  23,  submiUs  a  dracmet  listing  of  the 
names  of  people  connected  with  the  Weir.on  plant  in  rcquirtng 
the  production  of  any  Information  exchanged  between  the  mag- 
azine or  Its  employees  and  the  Weirton  plant.  In  addition  to  Indi- 
viduals, the  subpena  schedule  lists  the  Weirt<;)n  Steel  Co.,  the 
National  Steel  Corporation,  "any  em^ployee  of  Weirton  Steel  Co.," 
and  any  member  or  officer  of  the  Weirton  Steel  P:mp!;-)y<.e.s'  Pu:p- 
resentation  Plan  and  the  Employees'  Security  League 

The  subpena  requires  production  of  letters,  memoranda,  tele- 
grams, cabiegranis,  radiogram.'',  reports,  and  other  communications, 
and  all  wr:*ten.  printed,  tvTJewritten.  and  pictorial  matter  received 
by  the  Conover  Ma.st  Corporation  directly  or  indirectly  through  lt« 
offices  or  ernpk'Vf'es.  whether  or  r.ot  addre^v->ed  to  the  corporation, 
from  any  individual,  group,  empIoye»-'s'  aasoclation,  or  representa- 
tive of  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.  with  relation  to  the  article  or  the 
reprint. 

.Mi  information  p<^rtairilng  to  Interviews  or  any  other  material 
used  in  the  article  iu-e  required  to  \ye  produced.  The  magazine  is 
directed  to  sorrender  "office  copies  of  all  letters,  memoranda,  tele- 
grams, cables,  radiograms,  reports,  and  other  communicatloriS" 
sent  by  the  magazine  to  employees,  officers,  or  other  persons  con- 
nected ^ith  the  Weirton  Steel  Co  and  Its  labor  relations.  "Rec- 
ords, memoranda,  invoices,  and  bills  relating  to  the  sale  or  loan  or 
gift"  of  copies  of  the  October  is.,ue  of  Mill  and  Factory  and  the 
reprints  are  demanded.  Proofs  of  the  articles  and  corrections  are 
also  listed  for  production.  In  addition  to  records  and  transcripts, 
any  "notations"  of  telephone  communications  between  the  maga- 
zine and  any  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  steel  company 
are  required.  "Drafts,  outlines,  sketches,  and  layouts  which  may 
have  been  corrected  f^r  approved  by  anyone  connected  with  the 
Weirton  outfit  are  subpenaed. 

DISCUSSES    \VEIRTON    TW    rCTLL 

The  magazine  article  about  which  this  battle  rages  covers  an 
account  of  the  Labor  Board  hearings  initiated  on  C.  I.  O.  com- 
plaints against  aliened  antiunion  di.scriniination  at  the  Weirton 
plant.  Tlie  article  goes  on  to  dLscuss  income  and  social  and  labor 
relations  at  Weirton.  It  Includes  interviews  with  workers,  ex- 
cerpts from  the  testimony  before  the  Eoiird.  and  pictures  of  Weir- 
ton and  Its  people.  Tlie  article  Is  wri»'.fn  frankly  from  a  conclu- 
sion that  labor  disputes  were  started  by  a  m.inority  of  C.  I.  O. 
troublemakers  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  hearings 
was  prejudiced  and  entirely  unfair. 

The  article  begins:  "The  true  story  of  Weirton  or  the  best  .^how 
of  the  year — go  to  Weirton.  What  comedy!  What  tragedy!  What 
a  colossal  burlesque  staged  with  ta.xpayers'  money!  What  a  curse 
to  democracy!  What  a  lot  of  expensive  Wagner  Act  nonsense  I 
■V^Tiat  a  silly  waste  of  money!  Of  cour.se.  these  are  my  own  conclu- 
Eicns.  But  they  arc  not  based  upon  swivel-chair  observations. 
They  are  based  upon  scores  of  personal  interviews  with  all  the 
Individuals  most  concerned  with  and  affected  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  trial  of  Weirton  Steel  Co.  on  charges  of  an 
unprecedented  and  all-embrt.cing  character.  I  .<^aw  and  talked  re- 
peatedly at  day  and  at  night  with  all  kinds  of  woikers,  in  the  mills, 
in  their  hom's,  on  the  streets,  at  a  v«Testllng  match,  at  their  mag- 
nificent swim.ming  pool.  In  the  meeting  of  the  main's  choir,  around 
the  dingy  courtroom.  In  which  the  trial  Is  being  held,  and  in  my 
own  room  in  the  Fort  Steuben  Hotel,  at  Steubcnville,  Ohio.  Their 
statements  are  Important  because  It  Is  rca.sorable  to  a.ssume  that 
what  is  going  on  here  Is  typical  of  what  is  going  on  In  a  lot  of 
places  v;here  similar  hearings  of  the  N.  L.  R,  B,  are  being  held. 
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Most  of  the  workers  expressed  quite  original  opinions  as  to  why 
thev  Iho-ight  the  trial  wu.^  b-  nt:  conducted  On'  worker  said: 
•Kenny  Koch,  the  C.  I.  O.  orpaniz/r.  tcld  mc  that  John  Lewis  can 
pet  the  N  1.  i:  B.  to  cra'^k  o  >'i  ;,  air.  company  that  won't  sign 
v.v  wit:i  C.  I  O  ■  Ar.nthf-T  W'.rk  r  .said.  'The  C.  I.  O.  told  me  that 
President  Roosevelt  wi.nts  u.s  'o   '■•m  i  !iem' " 

UPHOLDS    publisher's    RICHT 

Mr.  Hanson.  In  his  letter,  pointed  out  that  neither  the  Conover 
M'st  C(.riX)rnt:o7^  nor  Mr  Barclay  was  involved  in  anv  labor  m.atter 
wlThln  the  Board's  Jurl  diction.  A  publisher,  he  said,  has  pe.'-fect 
right  to  dc'crib.'  and  criticize  the  activities  of  public  officials  with- 
out b^^inK  haled  befo-e  an  official  examiner. 

Mr  Hanson  referred  to  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  recent  Minne- 
sota and  Louisiana  cases  vshere  the  attempts  of  State  legislatures 
to  curb  an  opposition  pre.'s  were  haltf  d 

"Tlie  subpena  by  its  precise  langua^'e  dei-.nnstrat'-s  that  the 
Boiird  Is  c-invinced  that  the  article  on  'The  True  Stcrv  of  Weirton' 
was  prepared  at  tlie  In  tarce  of  or  in  collabrration  Vith  ihe're- 
Fponden,t5  in  the  Board'>  proceeding,"  he  said.  "Even  if  thi<  were 
true,  which  it  is  nrt,  the  Board  ha.<  no  power  to  summi-n  before  i: 
any  editor  or  publisher  and  command  him  to  give  t*'^timony  of  the 
nature  b.ere  sought.  Tlie  Boa.'d  is  nc-t  a  court  which  may"  puni^li 
for  contem.pt  The  Board  Is  not  larnune  to  criticism  And  the 
Bct  under  which  it  operates  gives  it  no  authority  to  stifle  criticism 
In  the  manner  here  attempted. 

"Tlie  action  of  the  Board  Is  without  precedent  in  the  whole  span 
of  this  Nairn's  life.  Yet  it  is  a  lustorica:  fac".  th.-t  siniil.'u-  action 
by  the  B^ltl^h  G'>\crument  175  years  atro  not  only  precipitated  the 
Revoluiii  n  wliich  gave  birth  to  the  Aniencun  Nation  but  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  our  Federal  Constitution,  the 
very  sanctity  uf  which  is  violated  by  iliis  subpena." 

Tiie  lelier  added:  "If  the  power  which  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  now  seeks  to  assert  through  the  subpena  directed 
to  the  Conover  Ma.st  Corporation  and  Mr.  Barclay  can  be  as.vort^. 
then  there  is  nothing'  to  prevent  the  Board  fr.im  haling  before 
one  of  its  trial  exaniliurs  any  newsp.iiwr  or  magazine  publisher. 
any  editorial  wriKr,  cc-respondcnt  or  eoinmcntator  who  WTites 
or  publishes  anything  critical  of  the  Boards  fu.tiv;tles.  If  the 
National  Labt>r  Relations  Board  ha^  Fuch  power,  then  mynac  other 
agencies  ot  Government  have  similar  power. 

"Such  power  of  lt*elf  wuuld  constitute  a  direct  restraint  upon 
the  press.  It  would  enable  any  agency  such  as  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  smartint:  under  di.scus^ion  or  criticism  of  its 
activities,  so  K:;  harass  those  whose  function  It  is  to  keep  the 
public  informed  as  to  the  acts,  methods,  aiid  mea.'ures  of  public 
officials.  a.s  t'>  res' net  them,  in  the  performance  of  that  function, 
the  Board  has  no  such  po-^er  ' 
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SPEECH  OF  THE  HONORABT  E  DAVID  I  V.'AI  SH.  OF  >TASSA'^TTU- 
SETTS.  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  MASS.'vCHUSETTS  REAL 
ESTATE  EXCHAJv'GE  AT  BELMONT.  MASS.,  ON  SEPTEMBER  14 


Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  h.-ive  printed  in  the  Record  an  addre.ss  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  'Walsh]  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  1937,  before  the  Massachusetts  Real  E.^tate  League  at 
Belmont,  Mass..  on  the  subject  of  Federal  Finances. 

There  bcinfr  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Everyone  seeks  to  avoid  consirieratinn  of  the  .•subject  of  debts 
and  taxes.  This  Is  a  natural  state  of  m:nd  Tlie  mere  statement 
of  on('?-  debts  and  one's  tax  burd-ns  Is  not  of  Itself  necessarily 
objpctlonr:ble--lt  l.s  m.erely  Informative.  The  dircomlortmp  fea- 
ture Is  that  you  cannot  Intelligently  dtsf^uss  debts  and  taxes  wlth- 
oti*'  e.-'n«iderinT  your  Income,  nnd  {'-.:•'  may  pivc  you  information 
that  rrr.y  be  disquietir.g  by  indicatine:  that  you  are  on  the  way  to 
bankruptcy  unle.ss  drastic  Ptep«  are  taken  to  incren.=e  your  Income, 
reduce  yuur  exprndittirc.":.  eliminate  some  of  your  luxuries — in  fact, 
a  new  and  rigid  readjustment  of  all  your  fiscal  affairs.  The  rcsMlt 
Is  thnt  th3  individual,  rather  than  face  the  facts,  delavF,  post- 
ponr's  action,  and  often  develops  a  state  cf  mind  of  Indifference. 

This  Ftate  of  mind  in  the  commercial  field  determines  the  dif- 
ference between  efficient  and  inefflrient  m.anafrement  of  buFiiT^ss. 
It  canr.'tt  ex  st  lone  in  bu.-ir.ess  with  nit  ruinous  result.s.  In  the 
field  of  CJovemment  the  indifferent  state  of  mind  Is  conspicucus. 
It  Is  much  easier  and  more  agreeable  to  spend  than  to  curtail,  to 
promote  new  governmental  activities  than  to  lessen  tliose  already 


In  operation:   to  expand  beneficial  agencies  than  to  reduce  their 
num.ber  and  usefulness. 

The  public  generally  believes  that  the  government — Federal, 
State,  or  municipal— can  undertake  any  fiscal  obligation  and  some- 
how, and  in  some  way,  meet  such  obligations.  Some  cities  have 
found  out  to  their  misfortune  that  this  is  not  true.  Some  of  cur 
States  have  been  made  to  realize  this  fallacv,  as  Indeed  have  sev- 
eral foreign  countries.  Here  in  America  because  our  national  re- 
sources have  been  so  extensive,  cur  accumulation  of  national 
wealth  so  easy  and  rapid,  the  thought  of  Inability  to  pay  any 
Federal  debt  or  fiscal  obligation  hae  been  tabooed.  Because  cf 
this  public  state-  cf  m  nd  toward  debt,  expenditures,  and  taxes, 
such  subjects  are  ui. popular.  Public  officials  avoid  them.  They 
prefer  to  be  considered  as  givers  and  providers  rather  than  alarm- 
ists. When  occasionally  an  official  attempts  to  restrict  govem- 
m.ental  i'^^xuries  by  calUng  attention  to  what  has  been  the  result 
of  debt  accumulations — suflering.  destitution,  povertv.  economic 
slavery — the  public  shrugs  its  shoulders  as  if  to  sav  "it  cannot 
happen  here." 

All  this  Is  preliminary  to  calling  attention  to  t'.ie  importance 
and  necessity  of  some  p-oup  of  our'ci;i,'ens  becomin.;  directly  and 
mtimaiciy  concerned  about  this  subjee*  of  debts  ana  taxes:  cf  be- 
coming interested  to  the  extent  of  opposing  waste  and  Inefi^.r.ei.oy 
m  the  administration  cf  public  funds,  and  the  restriction  of  c-i- 
perditures  which  m.ay  be  beyond  the  fiscal  strain  of  the  Pubho 
Treasury.  No  group  can  do  this  better  than  the  owners  of  real 
estate.  No  group  ou:-ht  to  be  more  thorcughiy  and  completely 
oreanized  to  perform.  thL=  public  service  thaji  the  owners  of  real 
estate,  small  and  la.'-ge.  Indeed,  no  group  of  our  citizens  has  more 
at  stake  in  the  disastrous  results  of  governmental  debt  accumula- 
tions and  cppres.sive  increases  m  Uixci  than  real-estate  owners. 

1/et  me  caution  you  a^-ainst  permitting  yourselves  to  bo  arrayed 
in  any  move  to  elim.natc  tliC  fundamental  obligations  of  the  lo-al. 
State,  or  Frdr-rai  governments  to  provide  for  the  needy  and  to 
relieve  destitution.  Your  cause  will  be  prejudiced  by  any  attitude 
otlier  tliau  that  of  recognizing  the  importance  of  all  necessary  j-ov- 
ernmental  aid  being  extended  to  tho.-e  who,  through  unemploy- 
ment or  other  causes  beyond  their  control,  are  in  need  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  You.  as  all  citizens,  should  Insist  that  even 
this  primary  obligation  be  mc".  without  v.-a£te.  inefficiency,  or 
favcntn-m.  You  will  find  other  activities  of  government,  where 
there  may  be  prompt  and  drastic  reductions,  without  beginning 
at  this  supreme  governmental  obhpati.on. 

Ner.h'.r  will  it  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  criticize  the  debt  that 
has  already  been  accumulated.  In  tim.es  of  emergency,  extraor- 
dli;ary  expenses  miU^t  be  incurred.  If  necessary,  money  must  be 
borrowed.  Such  an  emergency  confronted  us  4  ye.^rs  r,go.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Presidcr.t  Roosevelt  that  emergency  was  cou- 
rageously and  humanely  m^et.  The  emergency  has  now  largely 
passed.     Now  it   is  time  to  put  our  f.scal   hctise  In  order. 

Let  me  now  present  som.e  facts  about  the  biggest  bill  we  all 
have  to  pay — our  naticna!  debt.  The  Federal  Government  has  Just 
completed  its  sixth  Eucce£.Dive  deficit  year.  Tlie  gross  accumulated 
r'eficit  during  this  year  is  S19.441.o6o  uOO.  The  increase  In  the 
debt  during  these  6  years  is  817.593,000  000.  Tire  national  debt. 
Including  contingent  iiabilitles.  Is  now  $38,521,938,000.  an  incrertse 
of  138  percent  in  6  ytars.  representing  a  debt  cf  51400  to  every 
family  In  the  Unit-cd  Suites. 

How  staggering  these  figures  are  can  be  gained  from  some  com- 
parisons During  the  past  6  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  enough  money  to  pay  all  the  exp.^nses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  its  establishment  to  the  last  fiscal  year  before  cur 
ent-y  into  llie  V.'r-rld  ^^'a!■,  and  m  addi^cn  $11,750  000,000  mere. 

Deficits  have  continued  in  spite  of  the  Increased  receipts  which 
have  occurred  since  19o3.  The  shortage  first  occurred  in  the  year 
that  ended  on  June  31,  1931.  Less  than  half  a  billion  dollars  was 
the  amount  involved.  It  then  -started  the  ascent.  In  7  years  the 
red  en  the  bocks  stood  to  the  extent  of  Just  under  $20  000,000.000. 
These  red- ink  ftg-ures  represent  the  am.cunt  paid  out  by  our  Gcv- 
ernm.ent  ever  and  above  the  dollars  received  from  taxes.  They 
show  hew  far  the  Federal  Government  has  fallen  short  in  making 
both  end?  meet 

Tlircughout  the  entire  6  years  we  have  spent  approximately  $2 
for  every  $1  ccllcteri  ir.  revenue.  The  ordinarv  receipts  for  6  years 
totaled  "  $lfi. 000  000,000  plus,  while  gross  c.xprnditures  totaled 
$37,000,000,000   plus. 

At  the  same  time  the  Federal  ex]>crd!turcs  have  been  rapidly 
mcrea'-ing.  State  and  lineal  governments  have  kept  up  a  high  rate 
of  sprnding  Consequently  the  total  of  all  governmental  expendi- 
tures ha.'-  swellod  to  approxim.ately  $17,000,000,000  annually.  This 
mean^  th,".t  when  the  local  nnd  Stat?  government  costs  arc  added 
to  expenditures  cf  the  National  Government  the  average  American 
niu^t  work  2  years  out  of  every  8  to  pay  the  c^st  cf  government. 
The  acgregate  public  ciebt,  totalinc  that  of  S*ate  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  vr^U  as  the  Federal  G'".'"rnm.ent.  has  risen  frora 
S34.00C  000,000  in  1930,  the  start  cf  the  7  red  years  of  government 
financing,  to  $5f;.OCO,000  000.  a  two-thirds  increase.  Today  each 
person's  share  of  the  total  public  debt  would  be  apprnxlmately 
$400,  If  borrowing  v>-cre  to  cease  and  all  the  governmental  out- 
Iay.s  v>rre  to  be  met  by  tax  collections,  $1  out  of  every  $4  of  the 
annual  national  income  would  be  taken  by  the  tax  collector.  Not- 
with  tanding  the  fact  tha*  the  Federal  revenues  were  higher  thfs 
past  fiscal  year  than  ever  before  In  peacetime,  yet  the  gross  Federal 
debt  continues  to  rise. 

The  Federal  Government  is  facing  three  almost  equally  diflactilt 
Clio  ices: 

First,  New  taxes. 

Second.  Drat-iic  expenditure  cuts. 
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Third.  Prepared  to  -oo  th-:> 
as  regard  to  debt  ret!''emt':;t 

As  to  new  taxes;   When  the 
money  it  will  turn  to  its  one 
pocketbocks.      I    nm    not    unm 
deb's  and  expenditures  can  b^^ 
This  IS  one  of  the  popular  fall 

Any  analy«i5  of  Federal  in 
that  the  ?horta2e  in  revenues 
Ing  taxes  upon  the  low-income 

Nearly  61  percent  of  the  ent 
Is  reported  by  individuals  Witt- 
Only    7    percent    of   the    taxa 
with  incomes  of  mere  than  $50 

Those  fi^uros  plainly  show  t 
to  be  compell-'d  to  look   to 
-v^         part  of  the  money  that  it  will 
the  debt  in  future  years 

If  the  Government  confiscated 
Ing    81  000.000   a   year,    It   w 
wef'k.     If  the  Government  con^ 
tarn    $5,000,    it    would   run   th 
Those  that  think  that  taxation 
\ery  much  mistaken.    "Scakin 
low-income  group  will  have 
analy.?is    taxation    is    a    proble^ 
Governm.ent  levies  high  taxes 
with  low  income  must  carry 

How  few  people  realize  tha 
one  is  excepted.  Our  citizen- 
for  food  or  for  rent,  and  twice 
This  is  true  whether  one  pays 
of  3  full  months  of  one's  w 
dollar  one  earns  is  what  on 

There   was   a  tune   when   m. 
raised   by   a   direct   income   ta? 
could    feel    it.     Today,   our   t 
various  business   transactions 
the   assessment.     Every    proposal 
a   revenue    measure    i.s   strongl 
yet  today  we  have  such  a  tax 
ties  as  well  as  luxuries,  the  c 
tax   and  hardly  one  in  a  thoi 

Therefore  the  Job  of  creatine 
of  cur  people  who  are  not  rea, 
are   real-estate   o^mers.    Is   o^^ 
I  am  not  attempting  to  critic: 
Government   ^pending,    nor   d 
alarm      I  am   trying   to  cmph 
curtail  our  spending  or  levy 
to   ernph.isnre  the  fact  that  a 
serious  threat  to  cur  national 
any    particular    spending    pro 
criticism  would  be  apart  from 

Bureaucratic  costs  make  up 
bct'.^ecn  Govemm.ent  expendit 
elimination    of    Ineffective 
lapping  bureaus,  and  the  endi 
are  no  longer  Justified  by  the 
bring   the  balanced  Budget   wi 
President  Roosevelt  recognizes 
the    Congress    did    likewise. 
ministratlve  Management  and 
same   subject   have   been   at 
program  of  consolidating  all 

Congress  alone  cannot  do 
removing  inefBciency  and  wastf 
the  vigorous  support  and 
Job-holding    bureaucrats    In 
Members    of    Congress   under 
from  this  source   Is  always 
to  this  pressure,  hence  he  mu4t 
as   I   believe   he   will,   with 
economic  crisis  that  confronted 
he  will  have  the  undivided  s 
the  approval  of  a  substantial 
Senate. 

No  one  can  observe  the 
conclusion    that   a   real   thrust 
would  be  extremely  popular  w 
opinion  m  general.     Such  a 
the   advices   given   recently  by 
serve  Board,  counseling  on  the 
tion.     After   all   is   said   and 
Budget-balancing  objective  is 

The  situation  is  not  alt 
live  order  of   the  President 
expenditures  in  the  executive 
Intentions    to   cut   expenditure 
Importance   of   this   action 
the  House  and  the  Appropriati 
cated   in  the   late  days  of  the 
expenses.     Almost  the  last 


get  for  1938  unbalanced  not  only 
t  any  new  spending  as  well. 
Government  decides  it  needs  more 
source  cf  revenue,  and  that  is  your 
idful   of   the    atL-ument   that   these 
met  by  a  "soak  the  rich"  procram. 
les  of  the  present  day. 
cjome   taxes   leads   to   the    conclusion 
mfortunately  must  be  met  by  levy- 
grovips. 

■e  annual  n'-'t  income  of  the  country 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
'  income  is  earned  by  individuals 
OOO  a  year. 

at  the  Federal  Government  is  going 

e  with  rmall   incomes  for  a  large 

need  to  pay  its  deficits  and  reduce 
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the  entire  income  cf  those  earn- 

run   the   Governm^cnt  less   than    1 

seated  the  income  of  all  those  who 

Governm.ent   less   than   7    montiis. 

is  a  problem  only  for  the  rich  are 

the  rich"  will  be  necessary,  but  the 

make  up  the  deficit.     In  the  last 

for    everybody.      Even    when    the 

ijipon  the  rich,  the  workers  and  those 

burden. 

when   we  talk   about   taxpayers   no 

pay   more    for   taxes   than    they   do 

as  much  as  they  spend  for  clo'hing. 

in  Income  tax  or  not.     The  earnings 

ork    year,    or    25    cents    out    cf    every 

,'s  to  be  governed. 
(Jst   of   our   revenues   were   gotten   or 
which   people   und-  rstcod,    as   they 
are    sugar-coated    and    hidd-'-n    m 
leaving   most  of   us  unconscious   of 
for   an   out-and-out   sales   tax    as 
opposed   as   unfair   to  the   masses, 
almost  everything  we  buy,  nccessl- 
differcnce  being  that  it  is  a  hidden 
sand   realizes   he   has   paid   it, 
tax  consciou.sne.ss  among  the  group 
-estate  owners,  as  well  as  these  who 
of    the    greatest    needs   of   the    day. 
:e  indirectly  any  particub.r  phase  of 
I    wish   to    create    an   unnecessary 
ize   the   fact   that    we   must   either 
itional  taxes,  or  both,    I  am  trying 
prolonged  evasion  cf  this  duty  is  a 
security.    I  have  no  desire  to  criticize 
ect    of    our    Government,    for    such 
the  point  at  issue. 
large  part  of  the  ctirrent  difTerence 
cs  and  Government  revenues.     The 
ncies,    the    consolidation    of    over- 
iig  of  emergency  expenditures  which 
urgent  necessity  of  the  people  will 
ihin   the  reach   of   the   Government. 
these  facts.     The  recent  session  of 
e    President's    Committee    on    Ad- 
he  Senate  special  cominiittee  on  the 
^ork   for   months   on    a   far-reaching 
F;deral  agencies. 

Job  of  reducing  expenditures  and 

Indeed,  it  can  do  nothing  without 

ip   of  the   administration.     The 

Government    have    placed    many 

obligations    to    them,    and    pressure 

The  President   is  less  subject 

lead  the  way,  and  if  he  does  this, 

courage    with    which   he    met    the 

him  when  he  became  President, 

ilpport  of   the   American   people    and 

majority  of  both  the  House  and  the 
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situation  without  reaching  the 

for    economy    by    the    Government 

]th  Members  of  Congress  and  public 

niove  would  be  entirely  in  line  with 

the   Chairman   of   the   Federal   Re- 

best  way  to  avoid  damaging  infla- 

dt)ne,   the   best   way  to   approach   the 

hrough  the  economy  route. 

discouraging.     The  recent  Execu- 

ng  a  reduction   of    10   percent 

iiepartments  and  other  assertions  of 

indicates    his    recognition    of    the 

Ways  and   Means   Committee   of 

on  Committee  of  the  Senate  indi- 

sesslon   a  determination   to   reduce 

made  In  the  Senate  by  the  late 
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Senator  Robinson,  leader  of  the  administration  forces  in  th*?  Senate, 
constitutes  a  prophetic  warning.  I  quote:  "We  cannot  forever 
continue  spending  more  than  our  income  without  impairing  the 
Government's  credit.  It  Is  about  time.  It  seems  to  me,  there 
should  be  coop>eraton  not  only  on  the  part  of  Federal  agencies  and 
Federal  officers  but  on  the  part  of  others  otitside  the  sphere  of 
National  Government  to  bring  about  a  condition  which  shall  main- 
tain the  high  standing  of  public  credit  which  our  Government  has 
enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  increased  the  public 
debt  by  more  than  $18,000,000,000  during  the  last  7  years.  Closing 
the  gap  which  has  so  long  existed  between  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures, and  closing  it  as  promptly  as  is  possible.  Is  not  only  essential 
and  exceedingly  desirable  but  it  Is  almost  imperative." 

While  the  debts,  expenditures,  and  revenues  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  of  concern  to  real-estate  owners,  yet  the  fiscal  poll- 
i-ies  of  local  governments  concern  them  more  intimately.  It  Is 
'r.xrs  upon  real  estate  that  local  governments  chi^'lly  rely  upon  for 
"heir  revenues.  I  need  not  tell  you,  who  are  members  of  tlie  real- 
estate  exchange,  of  the  scope  and  extent  to  which  real  estat"  has 
b'^en  subjected  in  recent  years  to  an  ever-increasing  tax  burden. 
Unfortunately,  too,  there  appears  to  be  little  Immediate  relief  in 
sight. 

The  harmful  effect  of  the  Increasing  tax  burdens  upon  real- 
estate  owners  must  be  stressed  If  relief  Is  to  come  and  home  own- 
ing to  be  encouraged.  The  increa.se  in  real-estate  taxes  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  has  made  home  o^^mership  on  the  part  of 
those  In  the  low-Income  class  almost  lmpos.sible  There  Is  li'tle 
incentive  toward  home  ownership  in  view  'f  the  .small  retiirn  on 
money  invested  for  those  outside  the  salaried  and  comfortably 
well-to-do  classes.  It  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  many  of 
our  working  people  who  desire  to  establish  a  home  for  them.solves 
and  their  family  can  rent  property  for  the  amount  of  taxes  and 
other  eovernmental  assessments  they  would  have  to  pay  if  th.ey 
possessed  their  own  real  estate.  Such  persons  cannot  see  any  re- 
turn on  the  money  saved  by  Investing  In  a  h.  n^'  iind.  furthermore, 
they  know  that,  except  in  unusual  cases,  he .r.  i-t  and  increa.sing 
taxes  limit  the  market  for  the  sale  of  their  pr  jer'v  which  repre- 
sents their  sole  savings,  and  may  result  in  a  i  en -iderable  invest- 
ment loss  in  the  event  the  property  has  to  be  sold.  In  my  opinion 
the  decline  in  real-estate  values  and  the  slow  recovery,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  depression,  in  the  upturn  of  real-estate  values 
are  due  in  larce  part  to  the  ever-increasing  tax  rates. 

We  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of  direct  taxes,  and  not  indirect 
taxes,  which  are  constantly  increasing  the  cost  of  food  and  neces- 
sities of  life  and  becoming  a  real  problem  for  those  of  low  in- 
comes. What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  I  recommend,  first 
and  forem.ost,  vigilant  and  united  action  on  the  part  cf  rial-estate 
owners  for  the  maintenance  of  efficient  and  honest  local  govern- 
ments: a  courageous  protest  against  expenditures  that  are  beyond 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  people,  especially  those  that  enter 
Into  the  field  of  extravagance;  an  Insistence  that  the  local  budget 
be  reduced  and  kept  at  a  reasonable  figure,  one  which  will  Invite 
hcm.e  ownership,  encourage  location  of  Industries,  and  thereby 
promote  and  increase  the  value  of  home  properties  and  give  assur- 
ance to  those  who  Invest  their  money  in  real  estate  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  assessed  more  and  more  year  after  year  to  pay  tax 
burdens  that  are  unnecessary.  If  wise,  prudent,  and  practical 
administration  of  local  affairs  prevails,   it  can  be  done 

I  realize  all  this  is  difQcult  in  obtaining.  I  realize  those  v.-ho 
engage  in  such  a  fight  will  be  charged  with  srlfi^hness  and  some- 
times even  with  a  lack  of  public  spirit.  Such  an  efTort,  however, 
is  quite  the  opposite.  The  cost  in  freedom,  morale,  and  happi- 
ness is  incalculable  when  the  national  credit  of  a  nation  collap-es. 
President  Roosevelt  well  said  in  his  first  n>essage  to  the  Congress; 
"Too  often  in  recent  history  liberal  governments  have  been 
wrecked  on  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  policy.  We  must  avoid  this 
dansrer." 

Wa-sce.  extravagance,  debts,  and  unrea,sonable  taxes  ultimately 
lead  to  rigid.  strar.-Jacket  economic  administration  by  authorities 
outside  of  the  local  ones,  or  by  the  re^^eivers  of  bankrupt  court*, 
and  thus  liberal  government  and  reasonable  .salaries  to  Government 
employees  and  all  the  other  blessings  of  a  local  democracy  dis- 
appear— temporarily,  at  least. 

I  have  thus  far  made  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  entering  the  real  estate  field  through  its 
hou.smg  activities.  Tlie  consequences  of  such  action,  unles.-? 
strictly  limited  and  definitely  restricted  in  scope,  is  bound  to  be 
harmJ'ul  to  every  owner  of  real  estate  I  repeat,  unler^s  care- 
fully guarded  it  will  riestrov  private  initiative  in  its  held.  Not 
only  the  individual  who  desires  a  home,  but  private  capital  will 
be  frightened  away  from  the  hou.sing  field  by  the  shadow  of 
Federal  Government  competition,  through  grants  and  subsidies. 

There  is  a  limited  held  for  the  Federal  Government  m  home- 
ownership  activities.  It  Is  not  in  the  held  of  building  homes  for 
those  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Unless  we  are  committed 
to  a  policy  of  doing  this  for  all  our  people,  it  ultlmatelv  meang 
universal  ownership  of  homes  for  our  people  by  the  Govern- 
ment, a  form  of  socialism  that  no  one  heretofore  has  seriously 
proposed. 

There  is  a  field  for  Federal  grants  and  subsidies  that  [.rivate 
capital  does  not  touch.  It  is  in  the  field  of  eliminating  slums. 
Grants  and  subsidies  that  result  In  tearing  down  slums  and 
providing  homes  for  people  with  the  ver>-  lowest  Incomes,  who 
are    obliged    to   live   In   slums    because    of    their    low   incomes,    can 
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be  .n:5?+lf.r.d.  Federal  activities  of  this  kind  will  hc'n  m  n-.ill- 
tating  a  condition  that  cries  for  corrrctlm.  Anpropri.-i'tlons  from 
the  FcdcriJ  or  State  Governments  that  will  remove  unsanitary, 
unsafe  slu-nliness  will  be  welcome  evervwhcre.  This  can  be  dori^ 
without  U,rgc  or  extravagant  expendittircs  nrd.  Indeed,  as  has 
been  done  In  one  instanec  at  least,  namciv  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, without  ultimate  financial  loss  to  the  Gcvc--nment  where 
shims  have  been  ♦:iken  over  and  put  to  uses  that  provide  a'rcason- 
abi"  Income. 

Furthermore,  our  lo-nl  r'^vcrnment-;  fhould  evoke  the  same  law 
as  Is  on  the  statute  books  of  New  York,  It  permits  local  houi;ing 
authorlticf  to  modernize  and  repair  slum  dwelhn::s  and  put  theru 
Into  a  habitable  cond'tLv^n  and  therebv  vest  a  lien  In  the  public 
authority.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  think  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  wl;)e  cut  slum  areas  by  purchasing.  There  is 
ample  law  that  can  be  evoked  pcrmitilng  the  abatement  of  a 
ho'^c  nuL'ancc  which  breeds  dlser^se  Is  unsafe  and  unhe.ilthv.  Just 
as  there  is  law  to  remove  an  open  sewer  or  other  nuisance  on  any 
individuals  property. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  drbts.  de::c;ts.  and  taxes  to  which  I 
have  rcfcr.-cd.  infiation  i.s  advanc;:.;  eiovernment  bonds  are  de- 
creasing, f.nd  rates  of  Interest  r:-^::.  :  Prices  on  commodity  pur- 
chases are  Increa.sing.  The  ri.sinj:  co.st  of  living  Ls  stimulating  labor 
agitation.  Business  that  has  bc-n  rising  rapidlv  is  at  tlie  moment 
heMtant  and  ap{;rehensive.  What  will  h&ppen  If  another  busir.ess 
retesslon  comes  along  is  beini:  asked  by  more  and  more  citizens 
as  they  observe  the  rapidity  wi'h  which  the  national  debt  has 
mounted 

A->  the  iCatlonal  Gi^vernment  is  tlie  ultimate  custodian  of  credit 
for  the  entire  ccuntr,-.  it  secmf^  to  me  It  is  tin»e,  if  we  are  to 
avoit  nno.her  ecoM  m.c  crisis,  that  actif^n  should  not  lon':er  be 
tieIa\od  The  first  step  to  restore  confidence  is  to  balance  th'^ 
Federal  B  id^iet.  We  must  m.ake  a  choice  in  order  to  dci  this  be- 
tween lar^  e  deficits  and  increased  taxes  or  economy.  There  is  no 
aJtcrnat.ve. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  P    POPE,  OF  IDAHO,  N0\T:M- 

EER 


Mr,  TIIOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
coi;scnt  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  ccTivcred  on  Sunday.  November  28.  at  2  p.  m.,  over 
the  Coluiibia  Broadcasting  System,  by  the  junior  Senator 
frcm  Idaho  I  Mr.  Pope],  on  the  subject  the  Fanner's  Place 
in  the  Solving  of  World  Economic  Problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Last  week  a  United  Press  correspondent  in  China  sent  the  fol- 
lowing cable  In  his  news  reports:  "Scenes  of  horror  mark  the 
retreat  ol  the  Chinese  •  •  •  screaniinc  and  running  like 
maniacs  were  soldiers  whose  skin  had  been  burned  from  their  hands 
and  faces  splashed  by  a  sulphur  bomb.  Speeding  military  trucks 
added  to  the  confusion,  running  down  soldiers  and  refugees  who 
did  not  stop  aside  In  time." 

A  Chlni'se  general  summed  up  the  situation  with  the  remark 
"Things  are  upslle  down," 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  things  are  likewise  upside  down. 
One  grou))  of  Spaniards  is  enraged  in  the  destruction  of  another, 
and  between  them  they  are  destroying  generations  of  productive 
human  ef  ort. 

Tlie  ironical  thing  about  It  all  Is  that  men  are  killing  other 
men,  desfoyinu  property,  demolishing  institutions  of  culture  and 
objects  of  art  which  can  never  be  replaced,  without  knowing  what 
It  is  all  about.  All  they  know  is  that  leaders  in  whom  they  have 
conflflenci!  have  promised  them  prosperity  and  a  more  abundant 
life    if   they   arc    succes-ful    in    de--troying   their    neighbors. 

The  dictatorial  governments  of  the  world  have  for  the  past  gen- 
eration manipulated  thrir  policies,  their  economic  forces,  and  their 
peoples  like  giant  ches'-men  in  a  pame  where  checkmate  means 
war  Whni  that  ixjint  is  rpa^hed,  it  Is  too  late  to  undo,  in  a  day, 
forces  and   economic  pressures   which   have   been   built   up   over   a 


quarter  of  a  century.  If  we  are  to  be  fair  and  sensible  In  our 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  world,  we  must  take  a  lesson 
from  this  experience  and  avoid  disastrous  moves  in  liie  ueit  game. 
Tlie  wailike  attitude  of  Italy  is  as  much  the  cause  of  Musso- 
lini as  the  result.  Preparation  for  war  in  Gernir.nv  on  a  iai-T! 
scale  could  not  be  brought  about  solely  by  Hitler  and  the  war  In 
China  c!\n  be  blamed  uo  more  on  Japanese  militarists  than  on 
the  fores  which  put  militarists  tn  power  lu  J.<^pan. 

In  the  United  States  we  use  a  process  of  apj  roachiug  a  problem 
whl'-h.  if  properly  applied,  would  be  of  tremendous  value  in  solv- 
ing the  probl.ms  of  a  restive  world.  When  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultxire  needs  to  deal  with  a  sudden  flood  in  the  flow  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  market,  it  seeks  the  remedy  at  Uie  source 
of  the  streaxn— agricultural  production.  When  ovir  Government 
has  sought  to  control  Roods  on  the  ereat  Mississippi  and  other 
rivers,  it  has  gone  to  the  source  of  the  waters  which  constitute 
the  flood  and  has  constructed  ciieck  dams.  Improved  the  water- 
shed, rather  than  leiy  upon  levees  and  embankments  at  the  point 
where  floodwaters  rage.  We  are  graduallv  learning  that  our  top- 
heavy  financial  structure  can  best  be  balanced  bv  remedying  the 
condition  of  those  with  whom  all  busuies,-  originates — the  wage 
earner,   and  the  fanner,   and  other  producers   of   wealth. 

By  analogy  statesmen  must,  if  thcv  would  be  successful,  deal 
wili;  international  c.impliraticms  at  their  source — the  economic 
conditicn  of  the  peoples  of  tlie  earth  Who  has  not  heard  It  said 
thai  Japan  would  not  resort  to  v,-ar  bi^t  for  overpopulation  and 
the  n-cd  Icr  loreitrn  markets?  Never  a  dav  passes  but  that  some- 
one argues  that  Germ;.ny  and  Italy  are  threatening  war  to  im- 
prove the  eccncmic  wflfare  of  their  own  people  It  is  easy  enough 
to  prove  that  war  never  im.'}roves  the  conduion  of  a  people,  but 
such  proof  IS  ratlur  barren  and  academic  so  long  as  nations  have 
governments  which  tend  them  to  war  on  tliat  pretext. 

Whether  they  are  the  mtrii-^lc  cau.^--s  of  war  or  the  excu=-e«  on 
which  a  war  spirit  i.s  built,  the  troubles  of  the  modern  world  find 
their  or.ctn  m  trade  rcMri'ticns.  tarifT  walls,  embargoes,  and  other 
economic  di-s-riiii nations.  Such  bairiers  tend  to  confine  the  ex- 
portable surpluses  of  all  ccmm.oditics.  and.  when  confined  nothing 
can  cause  more  troubk-  internally  or  Internaticnallv  tlinn  an 
unusable,   unsalable   supply    of   exportable   goods. 

Japan  and  Germ.any  for  the  most  part,  have  been  manufiu-turlng 
nations.  Tlie  Unit,  d  .States  on.E'inally  wa.-  an  agrictiltural  nation 
We  did  not  nianufacture  g-^ods  frr  the  world  markets  to  the  e.\-tent 
that  Japan  or  Germany  were  compelled  to  do.  Nonetheless,  we  have 
erected  biu-riers  in  the  form  of  high,  tariffs  against  foreign  imports 
of  manuiactured  goods.  Fore.gn  nations,  finding  them.ielves  with 
a  resulting  surplus  of  manufactur^^d  commodities  retaliated  by  re- 
stncting  imports  of  American  agricultural  commodities.  The  result 
has  been  depression  for  the  American  iarmer.  As  a  re,=;ult  we  have 
had  comparatively  mild  Internal  strife  In  smaller  nations  that 
strife  has  grown  until  revolution  placed  dictatorial  nationalist  gov- 
ernments m  power,  and  they  now  threaten  the  peace  ol  the  world 
In  view  of  this  situation.  I  commend  the  establlsliment  of  this 
world  ecor.cmic  cooperative  prcCTam:  and  I  hope  that  our  people 
will  devote  their  thoughts  to  providing  for  the  future  by  adopting 
mciv-ures  of  economic  cooperation  among  themselve.-^  and  with  other 
nations  If  all  nations  could  cooperate  like  tlie  United  States  and 
Canada    the  international  problem  would   be  ^^-ell-nigh  solved 

The  United  S'ates  Is  so  laree  and  its  climate  so  \  aried  that  we 
do  not  feel  the  vicissitudes  of  foreign  trade  a.'^  keenly  a,-  otlier  sinall. 
less  diversified  nations.  We  are  capable,  therrfcrc,  of  withstand- 
ing .-^hockp  in  inicri.utional  trarii  much  ni  ."-i.  iiTectivelv  than  other 
na-icns  Nevi-rtheless  the  intrrnational  trade  problem  is  with 
us,  and  upon  i  ur  hnndlmg  of  it  largely  depends  our  future  rela- 
tions with  the  nation's  of  the  world. 

In  1937  the  Nation  is  harvesting  a  wheat  crop  of  about  887,000.000 
bushels.  The  average  domestic  consumption  of  wheat  is  about 
668.000.000  bushels.  It  is  likely  that  tlierr  will  be  a  carry-over  of 
about  200,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  on  July  1,  19,-i8,  If  tiiere  is  a 
favcrable  season  in  1938  with  a  probable  80,000,000  acres  planted  to 
wheat,  we  will  find  ourselves  with  an  unexportabk  carry-over  of 
between  400  000,000  and  500,000, ;i00  bushels  of  whoal  in  1939 
There  are  many,  many  nations  which  could  use  that  wheat  to  g^od 
advantage  and  exchange  for  it  products  needed  in  the  United  States, 
but  that  p:issibility  has  been  preclud.d  by  an  unsurmountable 
barrier  of  tariffs  and  trade  restrictions  erected  years  ago  at  the 
behest  of  a  self-seeking,  inr.u.'--trial  minority. 

In  1937  there  is  being  harvened  a  crop  of  more  than  2.500  000,000 
bushels  of  corn  whi^h  will  re.'-Uil  m  a  carry-over  of  about  325.000.- 
000  bushels.  Tlie  1937  corn  production  is  sufiicicnt  to  produce  an 
excess  of  livestock  proiii.cis  so  far  as  doinc-tic  needK  art-  concerned. 
That  surplus,  too,  might  well  be  exported  and  help  to  cement 
friendly  relations  bttv. een  the  United  States  and  other  nations, 
but  trade  rei-trictions,  siill  existing  as  a  result  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawlcy  tariff  bill,  stand  in  the  way 

This  year  we  are  growing  about  18,500,000  bales  of  cotton.  The 
world's  supply  of  cotton  promi.ses  to  be  mere  than  49,000,000 
bales  and  tiie  world  never  u.-es  m  any  one  year  more  than 
bl.OOO.OW  bales.  Dcrnesiic  con-vuniption  of  cotton  ha>  reached  an 
Bli-time  high  record  of  eouO.wo  bales  and  yet  the  enormous 
surplus  which  we  are  unable  to  ."^ell  prom.lses  to  ruin  the  cotton 
grewers.  Our  export  market  in  cotton  is  dociinlng  simply  because 
other  nations  have  commenced  growing  cotton.     They  arc  growing 
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EXTEX.-IOX  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN   H.   RANKHEAD,  2d 

Oi     .\LAl;.\M.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  Deceviber  4  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16 >  .  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  EDW.\PD  A  ONEAL.  rRESIDENT.  A.\n::RICAN 
FAPM  BUREAU  FEDERATION.  ON  'ITIE  TOWN  UMAj  FRO- 
GR-WI,   THURSDAY.   DECEMBER   2.    1937 


Mr,  BANKHEAD,  Mr,  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Recgrh  an  interes'ing  radio 
address  delivered  on  the  Town  Hall  program  by  Edward  A. 
0"NeaI.  president  of  the  Aracnran  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
supporting  the  affirmative  of  the  question.  Should  there  be 
Govemmxcnt  control  of  agricultural  production? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

"Should  ♦herf'  be  Government  control  of  ajjrirult'.iral  produc- 
tion?" I  supjxirt  the  affirm.atlve  of  this  proposition  bccau.se  I 
beheve  that  tiirnu-h  adjustment  of  pnxlurtior.  farm  income  m.ay 
be  stabilized  at  a  prosperous  level;  and  I  beiicve  further  that  thin 
country  w::!  never  enjoy  steady  continuoue  prosperity  f  jr  any  con- 
siderable \o::i:'h  of  time  until  this  is  done, 

Tl:is  country  can  attain  the  greatest  measure  of  economic  well 
being  only  when  a  fair  economic  balance  exists  between  the  dif- 
ferent population  groups.  Nobody  can  successfully  dispute  that. 
We  cant  have  successful  mass  production  of  industrial  goods  un- 
less our  economic  system  permits  wide  distribution  of  put  chasing 
p<~)wer  among  the  people.  We  are  prosperous  when  the  different 
groups  are  exchanging  goods  and   -icr,-;;  rs  m  large  volume 

This  Nation  Ib  enormously  nch  m  natural  rcs<:!urces.  m  scien- 
tific attainments,  in  the  productive  enterprise  of  Its  people.  We 
have  the  fiicilities  to  provde  in  abundaiite  for  every  human  need. 
And  yet  we  are  subjected  to  recvirrmg  periods  of  business  depres- 
sion We  find  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty  We  cannot  main- 
tain a  political  democracy  In  a  country  where  v.-e  have  economic 
autocracy,     E\-ery  nation  has  discovered  that 

Since  farmers  produce  the  bulk  of  the  n^v;  wenlth.  and  =inre 
they  are  the  biggest  buyers  of  Industrial  goods,  it  follows  that  th© 
welfare  of  the  farm  group  Is  the  key  factor  m  maintalni!'ig  pros- 
perity for  the  entire  country.  Factory  pay  rolls  rise  and  fall  with 
ti;e  rise  and  fall  of  farm  Income,  If  the  farmer  cann')t  Iruy  .n 
normal   volume,  labor  cannot  be  employed  In  normal  volume. 

The  farm.er  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  as  c  mpared  with  other 
groups  nearly  all  the  time  since  the  Great  War  Dunn.;  all  of 
that  time,  except  for  short  periods,  farm,  commicdity  prices  were 
so  badly  out  of  line  with  other  prices  that  tlie  farmer  could  not 
buy  the  industrial  goods  that  he  needed  and  wanted. 

Prices  were  held  down  chiefly  because  of  great  sxirpluses.  W« 
had  surpluses  because  we  had  lost  the  bulk  of  our  foreign  mai - 
kets.  Farmers  were  cultivating  some  35  000,000  acres  of  lanft 
mere  than  was  ni>cessary  to  supply  the  dom.K-tic  market.  Sur- 
pluses accumulated  and  prices  fell  to  unprofitable  levels  Faced 
with  such  a  condition,  fanners  have  only  two  po-^.'-ible  alterna- 
tives They  m.ay  find  new  domestic  u.ses  for  farm  products,  or 
they  m.ay  retire  some  land  from  cultivation,  Ju.=;t  a.s  the  manu- 
facturer clos<>s  part  of  his  factory  when  demand  falls  off,  Ther.j 
are  possibilities  in  developing  new  uses  for  farm  products,  but  they 
ran  be  developed  only  through  long  years  of  pain5takin3  research. 
The  present  emergency  cannot  be  met  in  this  way. 

It  .seems  obvious,  then,  that  If  we  continue  to  cultivate  our 
u.^ual  number  of  crop  acres.  It  will  be  manv  vears  before  iiicrf^fises 
m  popvilation  will  permit  the  domestic  mlarket  to  absorb  all  of 
our  production 

Manufacturers  of  automobiles  produce  or.lv  as  many  ears  as 
the  market  will  absorb  at  a  price.  Everybody  would  think  they 
were  crazy  if  they  deliberately  produced  more  than  they  could 
sell.  .And  yet  many  Industrial  leaders  have  condemned  production 
control  for  farmers  as  unsound,  and  even  Immoral. 

Farm.ers  have  tried  production  control  in  their  bu5ine:-,=;.  tinder 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adju.<;tment  Act  of  lfi33,  and 
they  found  It  good.  Large  majorities  approved  the  control  pro- 
grams whenever  a  referendum  vote  was  taken.  Some  of  the 
commodity  crroups  voted  almost  unanimously  for  the  program. 

Those  control  programs  were  wiped  out  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Now    great    numbers    of    farmers,    including    the    group    that    has 
honored  me  with  the  resporuslbilities  of  leadership,  are  demandln<» 
another    law    that    will    permit    them    a^am   to   adjust    production 
to  effective  market  demands,  so  that  farm  prices  may  be  stabilized. 
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I  maintain  that  r.s  t  rr.al'r  r'  ofjuity  atid  Justice,  the  F-deral 
Government  slioulci  do  this,  tec.iuse  it  hac  already  ftrant-ed  equiva- 
lent benefits  to  ^mo.<=t  any  other  group  of  our  population  that 
you  can  name 

The  heart  of  r,ur  national  policy  for  indu-^try  is  the  protective 
tariff,  a  drvlce  to  rai.se  prices  by  artificial  means.  The  favorite 
argument  of  the  proponent-  cf  the  tariff  theory  is  that  it  protects 
the  manufacturer  against  cht  aper  goods  of  foreign  manufacture, 
and  it  protects  the  American  laborer  In  his  standard  of  living, 
Tl:iey  say  that  If  tarifT;  were  wiped  out.  American  manufacturers 
would  hare  to  reduce  prices  and  consequently  the  waye.-  of  labor. 
Which  In  turn  would  lead  to  reduced  consumption  of  goods,  un- 
employment. bu,nkruptcy.  a,nd  chaos. 

So  runs  the  art:umpnt.  I  am  nei'h^r  attacking  nor  defending 
the  theory— I  simply  call  your  attention  to  it.  The  indisputable 
fact  is  that  tanlli  rai.v  i^rics  and  the  public  pays  the  bill.  Tariffs 
are  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government,  therefore  the  Federal 
Government  Is  at  least  pa*-ti:illy  responsible  for  the  high  prices  thai 
ftiim.crs  must  pay  for  Indu.^.i'al  g(  ods,  Tari.Ts  work  aV":iiist  the 
fa;  ait  r  on  export  crops  Wheat  ai-tually  told  in  1032  fur  Iss  than 
the  amount  of  thr  •..-.{T  f,f  42  cents  a  'bu.-hel. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  fii^Id  of  mouopoly.  Tlir-  Fid.ral  Gov- 
ernment has  held  th.it  sum-j  phase::  of  indu-'^try  constitute  natural 
nior:.polies,  and  that  tl.  public  i.-^  best  served  when  competition 
In  these  fields  is  ehmmated  or  at  least  regulated  by  law.  Rates 
are  ptosum.ably  established  to  provide  for  all  necessary  costs  ana 
to  provide  profits  for  the  operator.  If  yi..u  want  to  ship  wheat  to 
market  by  rail,  use  a  telephone,  use  elec'ricity  or  gas  in  your  home, 
you  must  pay  a  rw^d  rate  or  you  won't  get  any  service. 

Let  us  coiusld:  r  retail  prices  of  m.anulactured  goods  The 
corporate  form  of  orpaiu.:iiit;oii,  and  the  cone,  ntration  of  industry 
In  huge  units  Im-s  i-iven  ma.:.U:,.cturcrs  a  large  measure  cf  control 
over  prices  Now  they  arc  to  hi.vo,  bv  lav.-,  much  greater  control, 
under  the  Miller-Tydmgs  Act.  a  law  for  retail-prire  maintenance. 
That  law  provides  that  the  manufaetuiir  of  any  standard  article 
can  establish  the  muumum  price  at  which  retailers  can  sell  the 
article  to  the  public  m  some  4ei  SlaU's  which  have  adopted  so-callici 
falr-tiado  laws. 

Price  fi.\;ng  by  government  is  bad  enouch;  but  here  is  seme- 
thing  f.'.r  more  Blnister  In  Its  imjilicaticns.  for  it  enable.s  indi- 
vldu.;ls  and  corporations  to,  in  efifect,  ..b*. .luttly  dictate  the  prices 
uhlch.  the  public  mu.-t  pay  fer  many  ai tides  of  commerce.  With 
tl:e  Governm<r:t  fixing  prices,  we  could  at  least  hoi>^  that  prices 
would  be  fi.Med  m  the  public  interest:  but  with  manuf j'turers 
fixing  pric--s.  nobody  doubts  that  prices  wiil  be  fixed  pr.marilv  in 
tlie  interest  of  the  m.anufacturer. 

Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  fixing  of  w..ges.  In  tlie  eld  days,  if  a 
farmer  wished  to  build  a  barn,  he  hired  a  carpr..t..  r  in  the  nearby 
village.  Wage  rate^  were  tlu  re.sult.  roughly,  el  free  compttition. 
If  earp'-nters  were  .scarce  and  price.s  were  liigJi  wages  were  likciy 
to  be  high.  If  times  were  hard  and  carpenUrs  eager  for  work,  with 
living  costs  low,  farmers  could  hue  carpenters  at  rates  that  he 
could  aUord  to  puy,  cun>idtnng  the  low  price  that  his  commodi- 
ties were  fetching  In  tlir  maiket.  If  you  build  a  barn  today  you 
must  pay  the  carp--ntcr.«  :>cccrding  to  an  arbitrary  wage  scale. 
When  the  farmer  buys  c;  tractor,  or  a  car,  or  a  radio,  or  an  electric- 
light  hulb.  hr  must  pay  prices  th.it  reflect  fi.Tcd  costs  for  the 
labor  that  produced  the  good- 

I  am  not  attacking  labor;  I  am  -imp'. v  pointing  cut  truths  that 
anyb e-dy  can  verifv  and  for  which  I  blame  nobody.  Farmers  want 
labor  to  get  Its  f,i1r  share  ->f  the  national  incrme.  What  I  am 
faying  Is  that  the  farmer,  when  he  buys  goods  and  services  must 
pay  pricc5  that  are  more  uud  more  fixed  In  arbitrary,  fiij-hion. 
while  he  .sells  his  commi  ditles  at  prices  that  are  allowed  to  fluctu- 
ate In  re.=ponse  to  natural  ec(  nomic  forces.  You  may  say  that 
high  wage  scales  hnve  ixen  achieved  by  labor  thrcueh  organization, 
rot  throurh  legislation.  But  remember  th.at  the  principle  of 
collective  bargnlning  by  labor  has  b-en  rec("gnized  bv  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations"  Act,  Bear  in  nund. 
toe.  that  tho  v.age  and  hour  bill  which  has  alres-ly  bce.i  pt,s.sed 
by  the  Senate  and  will  soon  be  con-idered  by  the  House  proposes 
to  fix  very  definitely  mln'.m.um  w.agcs  for  the  entire  country. 


Now, 


all    gr.'Up-'.   I  xee;)t    the    farmer^    are    favored 


ith    such 


advantages  and  the  fa-nier  is  denied  equivalent  help~.  in  main- 
taining his  own  commodity  prices,  it  i,-  cMdent  that  farmeis  can- 
not trade  oti  fair  terms  with  ether  grouji-  except  as  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances happ-en  to  raise  his  pricis  to  levels  in  line  with  his 
fixed  costs,  Tlint  will  have  scriotis  cm:  ( rjnences  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  because  v. hen  farmers  cant  buy  goods  labor  cannot  be 
fully  em.plcyed 

Some  of  you  will  doubtless  contend  tliat  all  laws  that  h^ad  to 
freezing  of  j  rices  and  wiig"  .scales  at  arbitrary  levels  are  wrong  in 
principle  and  th.at  farmers  should  not  a'-k  for  legl'^lation  to  insure 
parity  price-  simply  becauM'  other  gmup,-  have  secured  unwar- 
ranted advantages  frni  the  Goveriimei  t  Two  wr-^ings  do  not 
n\ake  a  richt.  you  s.iy.  All  r-ght.  Erase  Trom  the  statute  books 
all  tariff  laws,  all  monopoly  grants,  all  labor  legislation,  all  price- 
maintaining  laws,  and  anv  oth  r  legislation  which  introduces  aity 
artificial  factor  to  interfere  'j^ith  free  and  open  conipetition  The 
farmer  will  not  complain,  Ke  will  be  well  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  if  fre^e  and  open  contpetition  is  allowed  to  prevail,  Eui  if 
wu  contliuie  all  tie  sc  art.fi'Uul  aids  to  other  groiips  as  a  mauer  of 
national  policy,  then  by  eviry  ewUildeiatiou  of  lairness  the  farmer 


Is  entitled  to  equivalent  protection.    How  else.  I  ark  vou.  c<»n  fair 
balance  be   maintained  between  groups? 

All  of  you  have  heard  and  read  of  an  alleged  "phllosophv  of 
scarcity  which  fanners  have  been  said  to  endorse.  The  fanner 
does  not  believe  In  such  philosophy,  and  he  has  never  favored  leg- 
islation ba.sed  on  such  philosophy.  He  believes  In  abundance  and 
fair  prices,  but  he  does  not  believe  in  a  philosophy  of  wasteful- 
ness. He  does  not  believe  In  producing  for  a  market  that  no 
longer  exists.  Some  have  attributed  the  present  scarcity  of  beef 
to  a  production-control  program.  The  fact  is  that  there  Is  no  pro- 
duction-control program  for  beef  cattle  In  this  country,  and  there 
never  has  been  one.  Present  scarcity  is  the  reeult  of  the  drought 
of  1934.  the  worst  in  cur  entire  historv,  which  destroved  the  range 
herds  of  thousands  of  ranchers,  followed  by  another  drought  in 
1936. 

Many  have  ?,aid  that  if  farr.iers  would  produce  more  the  people 
would  eat  more:  that  If  you  get  prices  low  enough  there  would 
be  no  surplus.  The  record  does  not  bear  out  this  theory.  Bread- 
lines have  been  longest  when  crop  surpluses  were  greatest  and 
prices  lowest. 

Because  of  lack  of  time  I  hav^-  not  discussed  the  fact  that  ad- 
verse econom.ic  conditions  have  forced  farmers  to  follow  a  de- 
structive policy  with  regard  to  the  soil,  which  Is  our  greatest  nat- 
ural resource.  I  speak  as  a  st^uthern  cotton  fanner.  I  contribute 
raw  m.-t-ri-il  for  one  of  the  country's  great  industries  which  has 
made  countless  people  rich  and  which  has  contributed  enormously 
to  Increasing  the  national  wealth.  Yet  a-^  a  producer  cf  the  raw 
material  I  am  penalized  because  our  national  policy  decrees  that 
thf  manufacturer  of  cotton  shall  be  protected  against  foreign 
c  mpetlticn,  but  the  grower  of  cotton  must  compete"  with  peasant 
labor  in  competing  countries.  The  result  is  that  we  have  gutted 
our  soils.  What  responsibility  does  'h<^  Government  hold  for  a 
condition  that  must  be  corrected? 

Caught  between  world  prices  for  the  ccmmcdltles  he  sells  and 
American  prices  for  things  he  buys,  the  farmer  is  Indeed  in  a 
vieious  lock  which  becomes  tighter  and  tighter  as  other  grouos 
obtain  increasing  legislation  to  give  them  artificial  advantages, 
and  as  our  entire  i^iational  economy  becomes  more  complex. 

What  does  the  farmer  a-sk  for?  "  He  Is  willing  and  anxious  to 
provide  commodities  In  abundance  to  meet  all  domestic  and  for- 
elen  demand;  and  In  return  lor  this  he  Is  asking  for  his  fair 
share  of  the  nationnl  income.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eratien  today  Is  fighting  for  the  enactment  of  the  Pope-McGill  bill 
at  Washington.  That  bill  provides  not  only  for  sufficient  produc- 
tion to  meet  current  demands,  but  also  for  reserve  supplies  against 
the  time  of  disaster.  It  provides  a  mechanism  to  protect  market 
prices  against  the  depressing  price  cf  large  surpluses,  but  it  guards 
ftL-ainst  prices  rising  to  unduly  high  levels.  It  is  designed  to  give 
the  farmer  a  fair  measure  of  stability  and  security  m  his  business. 
Its  rrcat  objective  is  a  parity  price  for  farm  comm.odltics,  which 
is  a  price  tliat  will  enable  the  farmer  to  trade  on  even  terms  with 
I  other  groups.  I  earnestly  hope  that  constimers  will  study  this 
'  legislation,  because  I  believe  that  by  stabilizing  agriculture,  our 
basic  industrj',  It  will  do  as  much  or  more  for  other  groups  as 
for  farmers.  I  sr.y  this  because  agriculture  is  the  broad  base  of 
our  entire  ecotiomlc  structure.  If  you  stabilize  the  buying  power 
of  farmers  you  will  do  more  to  stabilize  Industry  and  business 
and  maintain  employment  than  you  can  accomplish  by  any  other 
means. 


Sliibiliz'jcl  Fainiin<r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAR]:S 

CI' 

HON.  GEORGE  McGILL 

OF  KANSAS 

IX  thp:  senate  of  the  united  states 

Saturday.  D^ccjnbcr  4  ^hrgislaiwe  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16k  1j?.7 


RADIO    ADDP. :•:.-; 


OF    IIC'V.     JAMES    P,    POPE.    CF    ID.\MO 
DECEMBER  3,   1937 


Mr.  McGILL.  Mr.  President,  ye^iterday  afiernocn  the 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Pope]  delivered  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  a  radio  address  upon  the  sub- 
ject Stabilized  Farming.  It  is  a  very  interesting  address, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd.  as  I'ollovv's: 

"Steel  production  last  week  estimated  32  percent  of  capacity  " 
This  is  a  headline  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  December  2. 
On  Novetnber  30  the  .-ame  paper  carried  this  headline:  "Newsprint 
output   to  be   cut   agaai   after   January   1."     These   news  reports 
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•woxild  Indicate  that  scmethi 
print  Industries,  and  ye*-  the 
Is   several   dollars   per   hur.i 
average.     A  ereat  many  news 
price  of  newsprint  is  his^h'^r  W 

Conipare  this  with  similux 
induFtry.     On  December  2  the 
ried    :wo   headlines.     The    fir;- 
clotii."     Th»    second    was:    "P 
demand  ccntinucs  stagnant." 

Those  who  are  interested  In 
frequently   wonder   why   It   Is 
chmery.    and    m^ny    other 
tlnue  on  a  high  level.     At 
the  farmer  sells  drops  when 
mand  for  steel  this  year 
cent  cf  capacity,  yet  prices 
mand  for  steel  was  at  its 
price  for  wheat  exceeded  a  do 
had  an  excellent  year  produci 
crops  were  harvested,  wheat 
bu.shel  and  other  agricultural 
lar  price  dechnes.     The  potat 
famous,   were   produced   in   a 
are  rf  ceivin?  about  40  cents 

It  IS  ohv;ous.  at  a  glance,  tl 
parity  between  the  practices 

It   seems   wise,  therefore, 
American  industry.     An  aut 
giniung  of  each  year  about  hd 
how  m^any  other  automobiles 
to  regulate  his  production  so 
If  orders  from  autom.obile 
tion.  production  is  immed:at 

Consider,    on    the    other    hs 
agriculture.     In  the  spring  a 
way  of  knowing  how  m.any 
crop  nor  how  much  of  it  the(, 
hi.'-  fdrm  and  trust  to  luck  t 
mcduy  will    not    be   produced 
bankruptcy.     I  have  known  a 
Idaho   and    the   methods  they 
duce.     Those   whose  farms  ar^ 
to  select  crops   of  winch  a  s 
Those   farmers   are  smiply   gu^ 
other   farmer.-:.     Occasionally 
duces  a  lartje  crop  and  receive 
makes  seme  money,  but  such 

For   the   most    part,   the   far 
son   at   hard   labor,   producing 
time    comes   he    finds   the    m. 
goods  he  has  to  sell      Ke  is  h 
and  sells  his  comm.caity   bel 
way  that  a  tremendous  num 
ally   gone   deeper   and  deeper 
closure  takes  them  from  the 
and  on  relief  rolls. 

Thirty-one  m.illion  America:; 
pend-^nt   upon   agriculture  for 
a    question    cf    helping    the   f 
farming:    it   is   the   first  link 
and  poLtical  stability. 

As  a  result  of  recognizing 
and  endeavoring  to  cure  the 
program  now  pending  before 
prTciole  of  th<^  pending  farrr 
tlcn  with  demand.  The  prog r 
publlcl^ed  phrases,  •product 
granary," 

When  the  program  was 
of    any    legislative    program    r;-i 
any   effort   to  control   agncult; 
at  lea-t   the  sophistry  most   v 
should   not   attempt  to  deal   ^ 
industries,  they  .say,  are  free  ' 
could  be  farther  from  the  tru 
in   America  today  which  does 
Government  has  nothing  to  dc 
tion.^  wh;ch  manufacture  and 
to  a  can  opener,  or  a  pair  of 


Is  wrong  with  the  steel  and  news- 
price  of  st.'-'el.   at  the   present   time, 
pounds   higher   than'  the    1930-36 
aper  editors  have  told  me  that  the 
an  they  can  a.f.ord. 
ws  stories  affecting  the  agricultural 
N>w  York  Journal  of  Commerce  car- 
;    was:   "Knitters    curtail    output    of 
Hw    wool    pnces    decrea.se>   further    as 
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:h 
on    the    ba.sis    of    probable    ci( 
organised  on  a  large  <eale.     A 
to    an    abrupt    halt    the    proriu 
chinery.  should  the  demand  c 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  1 
own  Initiative  and  regulate  th 
the  farmer''     Is  there  anyone 
cm   get   together  unaided   to  i 
Time  after  time  ctroups  of  far 
voluntary  .^.:treem.''nts  '■o  reduc^ 
Ninety  percen*^  will  keep  the  a 
there   invariably   in'^reaj^es   hi.s 
the  efforts  cf  the  group  to  get 

Stippose.   lor    a   moment,    t^ 
autom.obiles    in    the    United 
other      Thev    v.ou'd    muntifac 
could    be    purchased    lor    a    .-ct: 


the  welfare  of  Am-er!':"an  asrrtculture 
that   the   price   of   steel,   farm   m.a- 
es    which    farmers    buy    con- 
same  tim.e  the  price  of  th"  things 
ajgriculture  has  a  goo<:!  y^ar.     The  de- 
ntly  is  low.     Production  Is  32  per- 
as  high  as  they  were  when  the  de- 
Early  this  year  the  average  fann. 
ar.     Farmers  throughout  the  Nation 
g  abundant  crops.     As  scon  as  those 
to  an  average  price  of  80  cents  a 
commodities  have  experienced  simi- 
for  which  the  State  of  Idaho  is 
l^undance   this  year   and  the   growers 
hundredweight, 
at  there  is  some  radically  unfair  dls- 
mdustry  and  agricui-.ute. 
examine  the  e.ssen*-ial  practices  cf 
obiie  m.anufacturer  knows  at  the  be- 
w  many  cars  he  can  sell.     He  knows 
re  manuiacturcd  and  iia  knows  how 
at  it  will  be  ab.surbf^d  by  the  market. 
do  not  keep  abreast;  of  produc- 
curtailed. 
the    m-^thcds   u.=ed   by    American 
farmer  plants  iiis  crops.     He   lias  no 
farmers  are   ph'iiting   the   same 
are  sowing.     At  best,  he  can  plant 
an  enormous  .-urplus  of  his  com- 
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e  basis  of  th'>  agricultural  problem 
defects  at  their  source,  the  farm 
the  Senate  was  evolved.  The  basic 
bill  is  the  coordination  of  produc- 
m  ha.s  become  known  by  th>^  widely 
n    control"    and      the    ever-normal 
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many  of  the  professional  critics 
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there  were  7.000.000  independent,  competing  railroads  and  trans- 
portation companies,  a  vacationing  clerk  could  probably  go  round 
the  world  for  a  nickel. 

There  are  people  who  blind  themselves  to  these  obvious  facts 
and  continue  to  shout  for  rugged  Individualism  in  the  Industry-  of 
agriculture.  Every  high-school  student  who  studies  economics 
soon  learns  that  no  amount  of  rugged  Individualism  can  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  .supply  and  demand.  If  there  arc  2 
bushels  of  wheat  where  only  one  can  be  consumed,  the  price  will 
fail  below  the  cost  of  production  as  surely  as  the  law  of  gravity 
will  force  thrown  stones  to  earth  again. 

In  the  United  States  we  con.sume  about  650.000  000  bushels 
of  wheat  each  year  and  export  less  than  50.000,000  bushels.  This 
year  the  Nation  Is  harvesting  a  crop  of  about  887,000.000  bu-hols. 
On  July  1.  1938,  the  United  States  will  have  a  carry-over  of  about 
200.000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Without  legislation  farmers  are 
expected  to  plant  80.000,000  acres  to  wheat  next  year,  and  with  a 
favorable  season  there  will  be  a  crop  of  nearly  1.000.000.000 
bushels.  Thus  we  can  anticipate.  If  nothing  Is  done,  a  surplus  of 
wheat  near  500.000.000  bushels  next  year  This  would  be  as  large 
as  the  wheat  surplus  which  existed  In  1932.  Tliat  surplus  largely 
contributed  to  placing  prices  at  the  lowest  point  since  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  those  unfortunate  times  farmers  had  no 
incomes.  They  stopped  buying  from  department  stores  and  auto- 
mobile dealers.  Eventually,  their  loss  was  reflected  in  the  big 
industries  and  all  business  went  on  the  rocks. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  re.spect  to  other  major  commir>d- 
ities.  A  carry-over  of  about  325.000.000  bushels  of  corn  is  esti- 
mated. That  Is  more  than  double  the  norm?J  cany-over.  The 
1937  cotton  crop  Is  over  18,500,000  bales,  and  the  hlghe^t  annual 
domestic  consumption  of  cotton  the  United  States  has  ever  seen 
is  8  000.000  bales.  Is  there  anyone  who  thinks  that  a  surplus  of 
II  000.000  bales  of  cotton  will  not  depress  the  price  to  the  farmer? 
Those  who  buy  cotton  will  simply  offer  a  continuously  lower  price 
and  growers  will  be  forced  to  accept  low  prices  to  avoid  destitu- 
tion and  want. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  new  farm  program  seeks  gen- 
erally to  permit  agriculture  to  regulate  production  to  meet  prob- 
able demand.  The  regulation  does  not.  by  any  m.eans.  compare 
with  the  precise  measurem.ents  of  regulated  Industrial  production. 
The  ever-normal-granary  provisions  of  the  pending  farm  bill  would 
at  all  times  maintain  a  surplus  of  about  100.000.000  bushels  as  a 
protection  against  drought  or  other  cm.crgcncy. 

The  so-called  production  control.  Incidentally.  Is  entirely  volun- 
tary as  to  corn  and  wheat.  Tho.se  who  are  antagonistic  to  agri- 
cultural relief  talk  of  regimenting  the  farm.cr  and  contrcillng  his 
activities,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  pending  farm  bill 
the  farmers  are  simply  given  an  opportunity  to  sign  a  contract  by 
which  they  would  reduce  production  to  a  point  where  a  reason- 
able relationship  with  market  demands  Is  maintained.  In  return 
for  signing  and  complying  with  such  contracts,  the  farmer  rets  a 
guaranty  from  the  Government  of  a  reasonably  fair  Income  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  bring  up  farm  prices,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  parity.  Parity  means  $1  17  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  85  cents 
for  corn.  At  that  rate  a  farmer  has  an  opportunity,  by  rood 
managem.ent,  to  make  a  decent  living  and  the  interests  'of  t>;o 
consumers  are  fully  protected. 

Tlie  treatment  accorded  to  the  producers  of  other  basic  conunod- 
itles — cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice—  Is  similar,  and  if  prcductioa 
Is  limited  to  a  reasonable  extent  the  cost  to  the  Government  will 
be  slight. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  which  Is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  every  farmer  is  the  establishment  of  the  Surplus  R.eF. rve 
Loan  Corporation  to  grant  loans  to  farmers  and  enable  tli  m  to 
market  their  products  under  favorable  conditions. 

Using  wheat  as  an  example,  everyone  knows  that.  In  general, 
wheat  Is  harvested  throughout  the  country  at  about  the  same 
time.  When  harvesting  sea.son  arrives,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  arrive  In  marketing  warehouses  and  terminals 
in  a  sudden  flood.  The  product,  however,  is  not  consum'^d  that 
way.  The  miller  grinds  flour  and  the  baker  bakes  bread,  day  by 
''-'-    as   it    is   needed    by   consumers.     If    a   farmer   were  "to    take 
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advantage  of  the  market,  as  do  his  Industrial  brothers  he  would 
market  his  product  gradually  as  there  was  demand  for  it  But 
the  agricultural  population  is  not  financially  able  to  do  .so  They 
are  forced  by  the  burden  of  Indebtedness,  the  due  date  of  taxes 
and  living  expenses  to  market  their  commodities  as  soon  e-^  thev 
are  produced. 

Thus  It  Is  that  even  If  the  market  evcnttiallv  can  ab-^orb  the 
total  of  agricultural  production,  prices  arc  for'ccd  down  during 
the  market  season  by  the  sudden  dumping  of  vast  quantises  of 
agricultural  commodities  by  producers.  To  remedy  this  condition 
the  farm  bill  provides  for  surplus  reserve  loans.  Producers  of 
basic  commodities  can  hold  their  products  and  market  them,  grad- 
ually by  obtaining  loans.  Credit  is  made  available  to  agricultu-e 
so  that  taxes  can  be  paid,  living  expenses  cared  for.  and  the  prod- 
uce of  the  farm  can  be  held  until  market  conditions  are  at  their 
best. 

The  last  and  a  very  widely  discus.sed  section  of  m^  farm  Ml'  is 
the  provision  for  marketing  quotas.  If  agricultural  production 
in  a  given  year  were  to  exceed  the  normal  .-uoply  bv  more  than 
10  percent,  the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  is  em-p'owenvf  to  proclaim 
a  marketing  quota,  providing  that  all  farmers  withhold  a  -.mail 
portion  of  the;r  crop  from  market  to  prevent  disastrous  price 
declines.  The  marketing  quota  must  be  submitted  to  a  vc-e  by 
the  producers  of  the  commodity  It  affects  and  if  over  two-thirds  of 
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them  vote  In  favor  of  the  quota,  then  It  becomes  cam.pulsory  upon 
all  producers. 

This  Is  the  most  controversial  provision  of  the  farm  bill,  but  it 
was  demanded  by  farmers  themselves  who  Insistrd  that  a  small 
percentage  of  producers  should  not  be  permitted  to  destroy  the 
program  of  the  entire  Industry. 

An.  analogy  may  be  found  In  the  legislative  program  affecting 
almost  every  other  Industry.  The  great  percentage  of  men  engaged 
in  any  business  have  Insisted  upon  and  obtained  protection  against 
chiseling  by  a  few  engaged  in  the  same  business.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  marketing  quota.  It  is  not  antici- 
pated that  marketing  quotas  would  be  used  very  often  and  It  Is 
a  form  of  marketing  protection  which  agrlcnlttire  has  long 
demanded. 

All  m  all,  the  farm  bill  is  not  a  radlcaJ  departure.  It  does  not 
instill  Into  American  economics  any  radical  or  untried  theories. 
The  measure  simply  seeks  to  provide  governmental  assistance  to 
our  7.000,000  farmers,  to  operate  their  business  In  a  sound, 
economic  way.  Just  as  their  more  compact,  better-organized  IndUB- 
trlal  competitors  have  operated  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
object  of  the  legislation  Is  not  to  subsidize  farming  but  to  give  it 
security.  It  Is  not  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  agriculture  and 
against  mdustrles.  but  to  equalize  them.  It  is  not  to  destroy  any 
Arnerlcan  principle  of  capitalism  or  democracy,  but  simply  to  give 
agriculture  an  opportunity  to  utlhze  those  great  principles.  The 
farm  bill  is.  above  all.  a  carefully  prepared,  well-worked-out  system 
to  permit  farmers  to  stabilize  farming. 


Agricultural  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

EON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF   NE^'  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  December  4  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16>.  1937 


ARTICLE   BY   JOHN   T.    FLY>:N 


Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  that  there  be 
inserled  in  the  Record  a  very  interesting  article  by  my  old 
friend  John  T.  Rynn  entitled  "Plain  Economics."  I  will 
say  that  it  is  a  splendid  ai:id  a  conimoa-se=nse  article. 

There  being  no  objcciion,  the  axticle  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PLAIN    ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T.  Plynn) 

New  York:  At  the  moment  the  Senate  and  House  are  busy 
with  differing  versions  of  a  farm-rescue  plan  which  no  one  will 
say.  by  the  widest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  are  well-laid  plans, 
and  which,  like  the  thought  of  the  poet  Burns,  are  likely  to  go 
awTV. 

They  are  hurried,  ill-considered,  patchwork,  obscure,  and  full  of 
that  priceless  Ingredient  known  as  politics. 

Some  witnes.ses  of  the  spectacle  are  asking  in  wonder  If  these  two 
Hou<^3  and  the  President  are  not  a  little  aba.shed,  even  a  little 
terrified,  at  the  manner  in  which  their  past  efforts  at  farm  salva- 
tion have  gone  awTy. 

F'or  Instance.  In  1934  the  A  A.  A.  was  set  up  to  raise  farm  prices. 
Of  course  raising  farm  prices  would  inevitably  cut  down  the  sales 
of  farm  products  abroad.  Yet  the  foreign  market  has  always  been 
an  essential  spot  for  absorbing  farm  surpluses. 

Of  course  this  is  exactly  what  happened.  So  then  the  President 
launched  his  famous  and  Ill-starred  gold-purchase  plan.  Its  an- 
nounced purpose  was  to  get  prices  up  still  higher  at  home,  but  at 
the  same  time  reduce  them  to  the  foreigner  in  order  to  expand  the 
market  for  American  crops. 

Here  was  a  double-barreled  program,  first  to  build  the  American 
m.arket  for  the  farmer  at  higher  prices,  and,  second,  to  open  tip 
again  the  foreign  markets  to  him.  And  then,  to  Insure  the  latter, 
S«'cretary  Hull  began  a  series  of  foreign  reciprocal  trade  treaties 
which  he  assured  the  world  would  Increase  the  foreign  market  for 
our  farm  products. 

What  ha=!  happened,  however.  Is  the  precise  reverse  of  all  this. 

First.  In  1934.  when  all  this  was  begTin.  our  agricultural  exports 
were  $787,000,000.  In  the  same  period  of  this  year  they  were  $733,- 
000  000      They  have  actually  fallen  off. 

In  the  same  period  the  history  of  agricultural  Imports  has  been 
quite  different.  In  1934  Imports  of  competitive  farm  products  were 
$419  000.000.     In  the  last  fiscal  year  tliey  were  $868,000,000. 

Our  farm  exports  fell  away;  our  competitive  farm  imports 
doubled. 

Last  year  this  country  Imported  huge  quantities  of  meats,  cattle, 
butter, '  eggs,   corn,   and   wheat.    This   country,   "cursed"   with   a 


wheat  and  corn  surplus,  broucht  in  from,  abroad  48  otX  .frv;  bushels 
of  wheat  and  78.0O<r000  bush,'!-  of  com  150  OW .<.«-)>'  p^'iino  of  meat, 
428,000  head  of  cattle,  and  15.000.000  pounds  of  butter 

The   reasons  for  this   are   now   quite   plain.     If   the    saviors   had 

taken  a  little  time  to  think  in  1934,  thev  could  have  foreseen  this 

that  their  program  accomplished  the  exact  reverse  of  their  Inten- 
tions. 

Now  they  are  at  It  again,  this  timie  in  an  even  speedier  manner. 


Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Election  of 
President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPEPw 

OF   FLORIDA 

rX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  6  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16),  1937 


ADDRESS  OF  CHAIRMAN  JAifES  A.  FARLEY  OF  THE  DEliklO- 
CRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE,  TO  THE  YOUNG  DEMO- 
CRATIC      CLUBS OF       AMERICA       DINNER       GATHERINGS 

THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
FTPTH  ANNn^ERSARY  OF  THE  ELECTION  OF  FRANKLIN  D 
ROOSE\^ELT  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY.  NO\-EMBER   9     1937 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimca':  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  able  and  interesting  radio 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Furley  on  November  9  to 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America  dinner  gatherings 
throughout  the  country  in  celebration  cf  the  fifth  ann:ver- 
sary  of  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Fioosevelt  u>  the  Presi- 
dency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  Uie  FIecord,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  my  pi.ea.sant  dutv  in  this  br^adoast 
to  convey  the  preetintrs  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  to 
those  younp  men  pnd  women  who  are  patliered  tot^ether  in  coun- 
try-wide meetings  to  celebrate  5  years  of  procressive  government 
under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  President  Roo#^velt.  This  Is 
more  than  a  routine  celebration  because.  In  one  sense,  tlie^e 
meetings  .symbolize  the  reason  why  our  oartv  Is  in  almost  undis- 
puted control  of  the  Nation's  political   afTatrs. 

If  there  is  one  reason  abov?  all  ethers  why  the  Dcmcxrratlc 
Party  has  been  highly  Eucces-sful.  It  Is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
leadership  of  the  party  has  had  the  common  sense  to  give  the 
young  voters  a  place  at  the  Democratic  council  table  In  adopting 
that  course  the  party  has  not  divorced  Itself  from  tlie  w:.se  and 
salutary  traditions  of  the  past  ^It  has  merely  sou;:ht  to  fuse  the 
wisdom  of  experience  with  the  energy,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the 
flaming  courage  which  are  so  characteristic  of  youth.fu]  mmda 
and  hearts. 

You  know  without  my  telling  you  the  slgnl3'rant  rolo  pLayed  by 
th.'  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America  in  the  puh'.ic  alTairE  of 
State  and  Nation.  You  have  been  given  a  Job  to  do  by  the  high 
command  of  the  piarty.  not  In  a  spirit  of  mere  toleration,  but  with 
a  genuine  regard  for  the  contribution  you  are  able  to  make  tc  the 
cause  of  good  government.  The  results  speak  for  themselves 
Even  our  opponents,  after  last  fall's  FYcsidentlaJ  election,  were 
frank  enough  to  concede  that  a  great  n..aJority  of  the  new  vcters 
had  found  their  way  into  the  party  whose  precepts  and  principles 
are  founded  on  the  teachings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  We  intend  to 
keep  them  there. 

So,  then,  with  that  fact  in  mind.  I  greet  you  tonight  as  veterans 
who  have  won  your  spurs  In  the  political  arena;  as  fellow  workers 
with  whom  we  labor  side  by  side  en  equal  terms  for  the  great 
cause  which  means  so  much  to  the  party  and  to  the  N.aion. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  made  victory  a  Democratic  habit. 
Undaunted  by  the  power  and  might  of  the  forces  arrayed  against 
us.  we  swept  to  overwhelming  victory  In  the  can^pajgn  ol  1936 
It  was  the  third  coa^^ecutive  national  triumph  for  Ovir  party  We 
all  like  to  win  and  naturally  the  extent  of  these  victories  wa!s  most 
gratifying.  But  it  Is  well  to  remember  that  before  we  were  per- 
mitted to  experience  the  pleasant  taste  of  succe.ss.  our  party  had 
12  long  years  during  which  it  was  compelled  to  wa'ch  from  the 
sidelines  and  to  play  the  role  of  minority  watclidog  to  a  rival 
party  which  at  that  time  was  rapidly  becoming  drugged  from  the 
excess  of  Its  own  power. 

I  sometimes  think  that  In  those  years  out  of  o.T5ce.  the  Feino- 
cratlc  Party  found  the  discipline,  the  foresight.  a:id  the  courage 
which  made  It  so  eminently  successful  whenthe  reins  of  Govern- 
ment were  passed  into  Its  hands.  In  the  first  place  the  party 
never  abandoned  the  primary  principle  that  the  true  purpose  of 
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government  was   to   advance  th 
C'.V.zena.     In   the   .second    place 
the   bravery  to  return  to  the 
una-Traid.    after    defeats    and 
brokrn  the  spirit  of  a   less  cour 
In  other  "s-crds,  the  Democratic 
bv  that  unflinching  attitude,  it 

There    is   a    t;rcat   lesson    to 
Democratic  Party  when  it  was 
when  the  cnly  force  available  to 
'euted  convicticn  that  its  princ 
is  m.uch  to  be  learned  from  the 
same  period.     The  fact  is  plain 
victim    of    its    own    successes, 
beca'ise  of  what  it  did,  but 
vice  of  om.ission  and  indecision 
Nation  was  prajring  for  action, 
by    the    simple    process    of 
leaders  were  unable  to  rid 

Wlien  the  country  finally  vo 
whelming  majority,  the  captainfe 
Nation    to    their    successors    not 
Even  they  had  come  to  deplore 
done. 

The   story   of  the   past   5  yea- 
party   has    been   solemnly 
on   the   political  calendar — that 
charged  that  the  Democratic 
it    IS   hesitant    to    accept   r 
have    a    President    in    the 
squarely  in  the  face  and  who 
considers    necessary    for    the 
never  bacts   away,  he   never 
becau=^   a   problem   is  difHcult 
the  prejudices  of  a  powerful 
else,  he  bears  In  mind  always 
poFe    of    the    Democratic    Paxty 
Bim.ply  to  win  victories  but  to 
United  States  of  America. 

With  that  reason  in  mind, 
gress   to   meet  here   in  about   a 
advance    of    the    nert    regular 
vital   Impxsrtance  to  millions  o: 
to   formulate   an   agricultural 
Industry,  a  fair  level  of  prices 
to  the  men  and  women  who 
A  good  start  has  been  made  in 
wants  to  consolidate  the  gains 
barriers  against  possible  dani 

Another  objective  of  the  Pres 
the  scale   of   living  for  those 
tunately,  are  compelled  to  exls- 
many   cases   below   subsistence 
to  improve  the  living  condltloru; 
of  the  poorer  classes  as  an 
to  insure  permanent  prosperity 
the  Members  of  Congress  to 
problems  may  be  ccfnsidered  in 
action  agreed  upon. 

Now,  I  am  conscious  of  the 
folks  are  disappointed  over  the 
summoned   Congress  here  for 
the  obvious  fact  that  it  could 
the  fact  that  the  proposals  of 
awaken  sharp  differences  of 
partisan  debate. 

All    those    contingencies    werfc 
Chief  Executive  before  he 
was  the   bald  truth   that  the 
the  United  States  will  never  b< 
untH  these  problems  are  dealt 
To  persist  in  overlooking  them 
policy. 

The  wage  problem  and  the 
brain  of  any  individual.    The 
a  united  demand  from  millioni 
who  are  insistent  upon  obtain 
ncmic  security  in  return  for  th 
diJBcult — perhaps  It   can  be 
error — but  the  necessity  for 

I  wi.sh  you  to  bear  in  mind 
the  Democratic  Party  fails  to 
task  will  be  turned  over  to  of 
people  will  no  longer  tolerate 
and  they  want  party  responsibii 

I  think  It  might  be  well   to 
who  are  fearful  of  the  conscqt 
ferioT-.s  "^plit  existing  at  this 
Our  ancient  rivals,  the  R 
ine   and   In.stead   found   themsel 
with  at  least  two  factions  read^' 
one   another  for   control   of  p 
meeting  wa.5  a  clear  Indication 

While  th"  Republican  leaden 
that  the  American  electorate 
that   lacks   both    leadership    a 
Indicate  that   they   know   what 


well-being  of  the   great   mass   of 

the    party   had   the    fortitude    and 

itical  battlefields   undaunted   sind 

couragements    that    wo'.jid    t.ave 

^geoiis   group  of  men  and  women 

Party  had  confidence  m  itself  and 

won  the  confidence  of  the  Nation. 

learned   from   the   course   of   the 

ut  of  office  and  during  the  pe-iod 

keep  it  functioning  was  the  dcep- 

iples  were  right.     Conversely,  there 

fate  of  the  opposition  during  that 

:hat  the  Republicaxi  Party  was  the 

t    almost    literally    fell    apart,    not 

of  what  It  failed  to  do.      Tlie 

paralyzed  its  leadership  when  the 

Having  won  election  after  election 

things    drift,    the    Republican 

ves  of  the  do-nothing  habit. 

them  out  of  office  by  an   over- 

of  the  G.  O.  P,  turned  over  the 

with    reluctance    but   with    re.ief. 

their  own  Inability  to  get  things 


s   has   been   vastly   different.     'I>ur 

id   of   nearly  every    possible   cr.me 

is,  all   but  one.     No   one   has   yet 

is  afraid  to  do  things  or  that 

espo^sibility    for    its    own    actions.     We 

House    who   looks    responsibility 

ares  to  do  those  things  which   he 

v^  If  are    of   the    whole    country.     He 

s  the  counsel   of   delay,   mei-ely 

or   because   he   fears   It   will   otTend 

in  the  community.     Above  all 

fundamental  fact  that  the  pur- 

and    of    his    adminl.'rtTatlon    is    not 

promote  the  best  Interests   of    the 
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tlie  Chief  Executive  has  called  Con- 

week's  time,   nearly   2   months  in 

session,    to    consider    legislation    of 

citizens.     He  wants   the   Con ei ess 

icy   that   will   insure   a  st-abillzed 

and   orderly  marketing   conditions 

derive  their  livelihood  frcm  the  soil. 

dealing  with  the  problem — now  he 

that  have  been  made  and  to  erect 

in  the  years  that  are  to  com.e. 

dent  Ls  to  find  some  way  of  raising 

i^ilUons  of  Americans   who,   urJ^r- 

at  bare  subsistence  levels,  and  in 

levels.     He   looks   upon    this   efl3rt 

and  to  raise  the  purchatlr^  po\7er 

tlal  step  In  the  long-range  plan 

for  America.     And  so  he  has  asJ;ed 

this  month  in  order  that  these 

unhurried  fashion  and  methods  of 
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asse  mble 


^act,  as  you  are.  that  a  great  msjny 

fact  that  the  Chief  Executive  has 

this  extra  session.     They  point  out 

tjave  been  avoided.     They  emphaflze 

President   Roosevelt  are   certain  to 

oriLnion   and   perhaps   stir  up   heated 
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do 
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Ir  action. 


known   and    appreciated    by    the 

to  act.     But  over  against  them 

economic   and   social   well-being    of 

established  on  a  satisfactory  bisis 

iftth  in  honest  and  realistic  fash;  on. 

would  be  a  serious  error  in  puollc 

farm  problem  were  not  bom  In  the 

demand  for  action  has  swelled  up'  In 

of  tollers  and  millions  of  famiers 

l^g  .some  kind  of  financial  and  eco- 

Ir  daily  toil.     The  solution  may  be 

only  by  a  process  of  trial    md 

Is  too  urgent  to  be  overlooked. 

s  paramount  fact  at  all  times:   If 

the  things  that  must  be  done,  the 

leadership  because  the  American 

They  want  party  leaden. hip 

ity, 

offer  a  word  of  assurance  to  those 

enres  of  a  party  split.     There    is  a 

i-ry  moment — but  not  in  our  p?rty. 

attempted  a  harmony  gatlier- 

vps  torn  apart  Into  hostile  carips, 

to  stage  a  death  stniggle  against 

affairs.     What   happened  at  the 

bigger  and  better  battles  to  ccme. 

have  at  la,st  awakened  to  the   fact 

11  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  p;irty 

a   program,    there   is    nothing    to 

to  do  about   It.     The  Old  Gi.ard 
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resurtlonaries  in  the  G,  O,  P.  will  never  yield  up  their  place  of 
power  at  the  party  council  tables.  Neither  will  they  consent  to 
the  adoption  of  a  liberal,  forward-looking  declaration  of  policies 
and  principles.  The  only  genuine  hope  for  progressive  governn^.ent 
in  this  country  will  continue  to  rest  on  the  Democratic  Party. 
A";  for  the  t^ilk  of  a  dissension  in  our  own  ranks,  let  m.e  emphasize 
that  It  IS  impossible  to  divide  a  party  which  has  the  backing  of 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  electorate. 

The  political  lesson  of  the  day  is  plain.  Th"  Domorraric  Party 
1?  In  control  because  it  is  honestly  grappling  with  those  thinp-3 
which  the  American  people  want  done.  The  opposition  has  merely 
reached  the  point  of  realizing  Its  own  weakness.  From  now  on  it 
must  begin  the  proceas  of  building  itself  once  again  into  a  poU- 
tlvf^  force  in  the  Nation's  political  life. 

There  is  nothine  for  us  to  fear  if  we  escape  the  deadly  error  nt 
inaction  and  reject  the  counsels  of  those  who  siie^-ist  evr.ding 
Issiies  as  the  e&sy  way  to  victory.  The  facts  are  all  on  our  side. 
The  const rufti'.-p  achlev.^ments  of  the  past  few  years  can  n'^v.-r  be 
uprooted  either  by  propaganda  or  by  Ingenious  mlsrepre.sen'atlon. 

With  his  cu.stnmary  keen  insight  Into  public  m.^itters.  Prrsui^nt 
Roosevelt  pointed  out  recently  that  the  mass  of  citizen:?  are  taklntr 
a  far  ereat.rr  in^rrest  in  the  affairs  of  government  than  they  ever 
did  before  and  that  this  newly  awakened  interest  is  a  healthy  sign 
for  the  future  nt  democracy  in  this  country'.  It  is  well  for  aU  of 
us  to  heed  what  the  Chief  Executive  said,  especially  those  of  you 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  youn.:^  Democrats.  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  It  will  be  your 
duty  not  only  to  see  that  the  IX^mocratlc  Par'v  is  well  orean!7,"d, 
htit  that  It  continues  tn  he  a  party  with  a  program  and  a  purp<ise. 
Bear  in  mind  that  having  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  re- 
6por_5ib!e  party  leadership  under  the  Roosevelt  administration,  the 
majority  of  'he  p-^ople  will  never  be  satisfied  with  less. 

The  pa-st  few  years  constitute  a  glorious  chapter  In  the  history 
of  party  eovmrnent.  In  that  time  a  new  Itjster  has  been  added 
to  the   brilliance   of  Democratic   Party   achievements. 

We  have  won  the  hearty  support  of  milllon.s  of  hard-working, 
upright  citizens  who  are  marching  forward  under  our  banner  be- 
cause th'^-y  are  determined  to  realize  the  Id'-al  nf  a  free  and  pros- 
perous America,  unhampered  by  the  deadly  doctrines  of  unrea.'^nn- 
Ing  radicalism  or  blind  reaction.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  that 
Ideal. 

With  rTimm'^ndahle  determination,  the  Youn''  I>m,orratic  Clubs 
have  chareed  therru^elves  with  the  task  of  mak'.nc:  «iire  that  the 
great  majority  ot  first  voters  continue  to  find  •:.  ;r  w\y  ir.t<-i  the 
Democratic  Party.  Because  I  am  acquainted  wit!,  -a  hat  you  have 
dene  In  the  past,  there  Is  not  a  single  doubt  In  my  mind  that  your 
goal  win  be  accomplished. 

In  closing  let  me  thank  the  young  Democrats  of  Am- rira  for 
their  magnificent  contributions  to  the  party  in  the  past,  and  at 
the  .same  time  extend  a  hearty  good  wish  for  the  success  of  their 
present    endeavors. 


How  the  TarifT  Hurts  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  FENATK  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  6  ^legisln'ive  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16).  1937 


EDITORIAL  FROM   MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  a.>lc  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  entitled  "How 
the  Tariff  Hurts  t-hr>  Farmpr." 

There  being  no  nbjpction,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  ihe  Rzcord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal] 

HOW    THE    T.fP.UT    HfRTS    THE    FARMER 

(Trade  barti'Ts  rather  than  crop  control  are  chiefly  respon.sible 
for  loss  of  foreicrn  farm  markets,  says  Cotton  Belt  newspaper;  e.'^clu- 
slon  of  goods  from  other  countries  makes  them  unable  to  obtain 
exchange  with  whioh  to  purcha.se  our  .surplu'=es:  urzes  gradual  tariff 
reform,  retaining  '•indemnities"  for  farmer  In  the  nioantlme.) 

There  are  two  fundamental  reasoiLs  why  southern  cotton  ha.s  lost 
its  dominant  position  in  the  world  market—  they  rvre  the  high  pro- 
tective tarlflf  and  America's  position  as  a  creditor  nation.  All  other 
factors  are  corollary'  and  contributory. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  we  owed  money  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  we  had  borrowed  to  build  railroads  and  otherwise  expand 
our  rational  Industrial  plant.  These  loans  were  in  the  form  of 
domestic  securities.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  belligerents 
cashed  In  and  bought  war  materials.     That  squared  our  interna- 
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tional  det't.  As  the  war  wrnt  on.  we  began  to  len-i  monev  and 
Wf  kept  right  on  lending  up  to  the  cr<i.sh  of  1929  Those  leiidings 
are  still  debts. 

Because  there  is  no  international  currency,  one  nation  buys  from 
anotiitr  trirou^^h  the  medium  of  credit."  in  the  currency '  of  the 
nation  frcm  whom  good.'^  are  bought  These  credit.-^  can' be  pur- 
chased with  gold  and  m  ether  ways;  but  the  chief  method  L«  th.T.ugh 
the  sale  o:'  goods  If  a  nation  ha;-  only  a  few  dollar  credits  tn  the 
■United  St:ae.s,  it  can  buy  cnly  a  limited  amount  of  goods  from  us. 
It  can  ge  additional  dollar  credits  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
America  if  wUling  tn  buy  Its  go^-^ds. 

Until  1929  we  lent  foreign  nations  money  with  which  to  buy  our 
goods,  but  they  kept  on  getting  deeper  in  debt  and  finally  "went 
brokL-.  Hiover  signed  the  disastrous  Hawlcy-Smoot  tariff  bill  of 
1C30,  whhh  created  an  even  more  dcperate  sitnatlon.  In  the 
cotton  Industr,-  or.'->  emergency  measure  rJter  another  was  applied, 
including  tlie  New  Deal's  p<jlicy  of  controlled  production  and  price. 

The  poiat  is  that  New  Ekal  devices  have  not  been  tlie  funda- 
mental catist'  of  our  losses  In  the  world  market.  To  repeat,  ve  have 
lost  ground  prmianly  bccau.se  (a)  the  world  has  an  in.=u2ioient 
numhe-  of  dollar  credits,  and  (b)  It  cant  get  more  of  them  because 
the  tariff  limits  the  amount  of  goods  they  can  sell  us  In  exchange 
for  credits  with  which  to  buy. 

Opinioru.  as  to  cause  and  effect  might  differ,  but  all  conclusions 
point  to  'iie  Inescapable  ev:onocnic  facts  that  prices  which  are 
deu^rmlned  by  world  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  controlled 
withm  the  United  States,  and  that  Income  for  parity  In  the  buying 
mi-rket  caimot  be  brought  about  through  natural  economic  forces 
so  long  ai.  the  cotton  farmer  sells  at  a  price  determined  by  the  cost 
of  prcKluct  on  In  other  countries  and  buys  at  prices  artificially  sus- 
pendfxi   ab^ve   the  prices   in    tlie   cotintries   in   which   he  sells. 

The  fal»>  asfiumptlons  of  the  tariff  are,  of  course,  weU  known. 
Its  chief  fhilac^'  is  that  It  does  not  create  and  protect  a  high  stand- 
ard of  wages  for  American  workmen  In  case  of  a  tariff  levied  to 
protect  an  industry  where  there  Is  little  domestic  competition,  the 
industry  n  Ises  prices  as  high  as  possible  and  pocliets  the  amount 
of  the  tarlir  as  profit 

In  the  cise  of  Industries  where  there  is  keen  domestic  competi- 
tion, both  prices  and  wages  are  forc<^  down  as  a  result  of  the 
comp«'t!tion  and  the  tariff  has  no  effect.  It  is  the  tremendous 
American  market  for  volume  sales,  and  not  prices,  that  determines 
prollts  for  Industry  and  wage  standards  for  labor.  The  tariff  Is  in 
effect  a  sales  tax  levied  for  tbe  benefit  of  inefficient  Industry;  the 
American  \/orkman  does  not  en)oy  its  alleged  benefits  because  It  is 
a  toil  taken  out  of  his  pay  envelope. 

That  fari  has  not  seemed  to  be  sufflciently  clear  to  the  Industrial 
sections  of  the  coxintry.  nor  does  It  appear  entirely  clear  to  them 
that  the  economic  relatl/anship  of  the  cotton -producing  section  to 
the  m.unuff  cturing  sections  is  equally  harmful  to  both.  The  South 
buy.s  lUs  coii.'^umabie  good.--  fnjm  the  manufacturing  sections,  mostly 
in  the  Nor  h  and  East,  but  sells  back  to  these  sections  a  dispro- 
portionate imount  of  what  it  produces  There  is,  in  consequence, 
an  unbalance  of  trade  between  these  sections. 

That  ro\; Id  be  balanced  by  price  parity,  but,  because  of  the 
tariff,  the  t^outh  balances  It  through  borrowing  which,  as  fast  as 
compound  interest  can  work,  creates  bankruptcy.  It  should  be 
IBJKlerstood  by  Indu-strial  leaders  and  investors  that  if  the  purchas- 
tMtg  power  (if  the  South  cotild  be  Increased  by  reason  of  a  larger 
distributable  Income,  brought  about  by  price  parity,  the  result 
w.^uld  be  a  tremendously  expanded  market  for  the  sale  of  domestic 
goods. 

In  tlii.s  country,  political  leadership  must  soon  determine 
whe'her  agriculttire  is  to  be  sabotaged  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
marf?in.il   manufacturing  industries. 

We  have  said  that  in  our  Judgment  acreage  restriction  does  not 
nccessiiTiiy  have  to  result  in  crop  curtailment.  We  believe  acre- 
age restrlcMnn  for  conservation  purposes  can  be  brought  about 
without  poiltlcal  control. 

The  problem  of  the  tarlfl.  meanwhile,  must  be  faced  realistically. 
American  (,'oods  collide  evcr^'where  with  tariff  walls  as  high  as 
our  o"-n.  We  are  living  in  a  world  of  nationalistic  self -sufficiency. 
American  inventive  genius.  American  industrial  methods,  and 
American  financing  h  .ve  contributed  to  that  self -sufficiency. 
P^jrei^in  wr  rkmen  manu'.xture  goods  for  sale  in  tbelr  own  do- 
mestic ma-kets  with  Amerlcan-dcvlsed  machinery,  In  factories 
built  with  Amerlca.n  money. 

To  demolish  utterly  our  tariff — fallacious  and  dlsastroxis  as  It 
is — wcuid  ilLslocate  trade  the  world  around,  and  we,  for  a  period 
of  time.  w:iuld  also  suffer.  Drastic  but  gradual  reform  !s  more 
practical.  We  arc  not  optimistic  that  much  hcad'vay  can  be  made 
In  tariff  reform  in  the  llm.ltrd  time  In  which  Congress  has  to 
fashion  ncv  farm  legislation.  Once  again,  tlicrefore,  the  problem 
of  an  impciverished  agriculture  must  bo  approached  tlirough  the 
medium  of  artificial  devices. 

The  Cimimerclal  Appeal  believes  In  the  Justice  and  the  economic 
neres.sity  of  a  cash  subsidy  as  an  indemnity  agaln.«t  the  Injustice 
and  economic  folly  of  the  tariff.  We  would  like  to  see  It  called 
by  Its  right  name — an  Indemnity. 

W"  believe  the  processing  tax  Is  the  fairest  and  soundest 
mothrd  ye'  advanced  for  creating  a  sulisldy.  Meanwhile,  we  wish 
to  repeat  and  to  emphasize  our  conviction  that  the  way  of 
courag'foas  and  liberal  political  leadership  points  unerringly  Ln  the 
direction  of  tariff  reform,  which,  even  under  condttlorLs  of  a  dis- 
Jcinlcd  wo -Id  economy,  is  in  our  judgmejit  not  impossible. 
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LETTER   FROM    GOVERNOR    OF    \-E:RM0NT 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  poll  of  the  Amencan 
Institute  of  Public  Opimon  appt'anng  m  the  Wa^^hingion 
Post  and  other  newspaper:-  of  Sunday.  December  5.  shows 
that  a  majority  of  the  R-epubUcani;  are  not  sati^sfifxi  with 
their  present  leadership,  uhich  has  so  wrecked  the  party 
that  it  now  has  a  repre-sentation  of  le.ss  than  a  quarter  of 
the  membership  of  the  Congress.  The  poll  further  discJases 
that  the  Republicans  of  the  Nation  bflieve  that  a  develop- 
ment of  new  leaders  is  more  important  than  a  develop- 
ment of  a  new  program:  that  they  want  the  R.  publican 
Party  to  be  more  liberal  in  its  social  and  economic  view- 
point; that  they  pick  economy,  tax  reduction,  and  resiora- 
Uon  of  business  prosperity  as  the  chief  issues  for  a  pohucal 
campaign. 

Hon.  George  D.  Aiken.  Governor  of  Vermont,  the  only 
Stale  in  the  Union  that  has  always  remained  loyal  to  the 
Republican  Party,  has  issued  an  appeal  lo  the  Republican^ 
of  the  Nation  through  an  open  lett^^r  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  Uie  Recorl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OPEN-   UETTEK  TO  TJIZ  REPTTBLICAJN   N.^TTONAL   COMMtTTIX,   FECM    GEX)RGE  ». 

aikxn,  go\"ekjsor  of  the  st.^te  ov  vermont 

Decembek  4.    1937. 

Gentixmen:  The  State  of  Vermont  deserves  the  respect  and 
attention  of  the  Republican  National  CommitUf .  With  our 
Bister  State  of  Maine,  alone  of  all  the  48  States  of  The  Uruon,  we 
returned  a  majority  for  our  Party  m  the  last  national  ciunprugn 
As  elected  leader  of  the  Republican  PajTj-  in  t;.L>>  one  oi  tlie 
remaining  Republican  Stiites,  it  is  m.y  duty  t*;)  infunn  you  t;-.at, 
in  my  judgment,  neither  in  Vermont  nor  elsewhere  in  i'hc  Union 
will  we.  as  a  national  party,  again  receive  the  supp-ort  of  a  voting 
majority  unless  your  body  recognizes  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
and  becomes  responsive  to  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  voters 
whom  yoti  profess  to  serve. 

America  faces  a  crisis.  The  Democratic  Party,  s^-ept  inU-  power 
on  the  wave  of  the  depression,  has  now  ruled  our  Nation  for 
several  years.  During  this  time  a  large  part  of  the  vaunu-d  :;bcr*y 
of  our  citizens,  won  at  the  cost  of  a  century  and  a  ha!f  of  st'--iL'- 
ple  and  sacrifice.  hi>s  been  wiped  away.  Qur  ohildrer.'c  chliciren 
have  been  bonded  to  pay  the  cosLs  of  inefficiency;  small  business 
has  been  stifled;  the  ranks  of  labor  have  been  sundrrec;  con- 
fusion has  incre.ased.  and  hope  has  be«n  largely  superseded  by 
despair;  for  miUlons,  centralized  paternalism  has  supplanted  srlf- 
reliance,  and  a  virtual  dictatorship  ever  a  hundred  tlurty  mi" ion 
educated  and  erstwhile  free  Americans  Ls  being  ^seriously  proposed 
and   sought. 

But  there  Is  still  In  the  hearUs  of  the  great  maj  inty  of  cur 
citizens  a  love  of  liberty  that  docs  not  die.  a  desire  to  bring 
order  out  of  this  confusion,  a  -snil  to  mate  workable  those  pro- 
jx)sals  upon  which  the  spotlight  of  time  focuses  our  attention  aa 
desirable,  and  the  courage  to  discard  the  great  mass  of  unworkable 
or  premature  theories,  dreamed  by  dreamers  and  seized  upon  by 
opportuulsts  as  a   vehicle   en   which   they  may  ride   Into  power. 

Ordinarily  patriotic  citizens  would  turn  to  the  Republican  Party 
as  a  means  of  combating  the  Insidious  chr.n.:es  coming  over  our 
form  of  government,  but  they  are  not  dt.ln^'  .^o  today.  Tliey  see 
no  hope  in  a  party  offering  no  constructive  policy  or  program:  a 
party  whose  leaders  arc  apparrntly  nu^n  rpi.cemed  with  control- 
ling the  party  machinery  than  in  Amrr-  ,.;-,  w,-elfare;  a  party  so 
torn  by  Internal  bickcrin::,  hopr^e.-iy  ambitions,  i.nd  lack  of  direc- 
tion as  to  be  In  a  nearly  complete  .«tate  of  demortUization  Tlie 
body  politic  of  American  citizens  demands  a  party  of  Integrity 
and  ability  to  which  It  may  give  allegiance  The  Republican 
Party  has  a  la-^t  opportunity — it  m.ay  Ix^comc  tlie  grand  new  party 
of  Amierica  or  It  may  not. 

After  consultation  with  leaders  of  opinion  In  the  Republican 
Party  in  this  State,  and  with  their  advice  and  encouragement,  I 
make  three  demands  wltli  reference  to  your  organization. 
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The  first  demand  Is  th.it  at  ti . 
Oommrtee    be   purged    of   the 
committeemen  who  represent 
allied  oSccholders,  past  and 
political   patronage   alone   and 
party,  this   body  of  ccmmittoe4i 
liability.     The  character  of  the 
dude  any  possibility  of  securln; 
patriotic  fellow  ciuzens  soutii 
their    prominence    m    party 
every^-here. 

I  suggest  that  each  committed 
to  the  proportion  which  the 
the  total  vote  in  that  State  cas^ 
election.     The  enforcement  of 
prlve   a   group   of   opportiuiists 
It  would  make  the  position  of 
to  men  and  women  who  are  co 
tng  up   the  party   In  Democratic 
to  build  it. 

My    second   demand    Is    that 
itself,  as  a  major  aim,  the 
the  Nation,  and  the  placing  u 
of  party  leadership.     We  have 
we   can   become   also   a   pafty 
women  the  party  will  die — and 
already   begun.     It   is   obvlouslj 
younger  party  members  Into 
a  program   for  party   policy 
appeals    to    the    keenest 
American  youth. 

My  thurd  demand  is  the  Immi 
program.     Among  the  points 
gest  the  following: 

First    Accept    in    general    the 
party  has  had  the  wisdom  to 
put  into  efBcient  operation. 

Second.  Reject  decisively  the 
special   benefits  as   ^  political 
Industrial  groups,  and  other 
outbid    our   opponents   and    we 
claim  for  support  must  be  mad< 

Third.  Instead  of  offering  a 
youth  of  the  Nation  in  all 
work  together  to  produce  and 
hand,  a  larger  volume  of  goods 
N.iticn.     Emphasize  what  we 

FT;rth,  For  the  sake  of  all  of 
lm^'?rtance   and   the   peculiar 
cultrie      Encourage  the  farmer 
vat.cn  cf  the  fertility  of  his  soil 
the   surplus   of   bumper  years 
whose  prices  are  made  in  the 
domestic  consumption  that  is 
available  for  manijiactured 
done   without   detriment   to  the 
Industrial    worker,    without 
farmer,  and  wlthoxit  destro3^g 
We  can  surely  avctd  In  this  last 
administration  whose  policies 
market  abroad,  and  have  so  done 
cf  similar  experiments  with 

Fifth.  The  hidustrlal  worker 
the   Nation's   production.     We 
end  an  expansion  of  employmen  . 
consequent   demand   for  his 
Increased  pay  envelope  and 
the   enjoyment   of   himself   and 
tried  but  this,  and  nothing  but 

In  the  Interest  of  the  small 
petuation  of  free  competition 
of   monopolies   and   a   minimum 
seems  necessary,  the  Government 
ence  between  large  and  small 
ties    to    bear    regulatory    burdenfe 
scnal   initiattve.  aids  the  smaLlei 
the  benefit  of  the  consiimer 

Si.xth,  For  all   workers,  whether 
service   occupations,   we   further 
rational  system,  of  our  present 
borrowing,  expenditure,  emplo 
and    private   employment,    tajca 
Cher, 

Seventh,  The  neglected  eleme 
prrper  relationship  between  G 
p?r;'tive  that  Government  shall 
of    production.    emploTOient.    an 
Industry  be  fostered  to  this  end. 
Interest  of  busiiiess  to  meet 
turcs    of    r>r.    hcnest    Governm'-' 
Ui.derstanding  cf  business  and 
of    most    of    our    yet    unsolved 
active  private  business  can  and 
better  market   for  the   farmers' 
the  surnlu.';  p^pu;ation   of  the  fr 
p^us   i^rm   p.'oducticn   and   laise 


e  earliest  opportunity  the  Nat!  t.?.! 

)anefui    influence    of    the    sout::iern 

one  except  themselves  aud  their 

pi|esent — mjcetly   past.     Nouri.-ihed  on 

.=;ed   as   a   tool    for   controlling   the 

en   IS  your  organization's  greatest 

representation  is  such  as  to  pre- 

the  cooperation  cf  the  millions  of 

the  Potomac   and  the   Ohio,   and 

lis    repels    right-minded    voters 


member  be  allotted  to  vote  equal 

Republican  vote  in  his  State  bore  to 

for  President  in  the  la^t  national 

:his   rule   would   do  mere   than  de- 

of    unearned    and    misused    pcwer. 

committee  member  attractive  only 

vinced  of  the  possibility  cf  build- 

temtory  and   are   determined   so 


'he   national   committee    set    before 

to  the  party  of  the   youth   of 

It  of  the  serious  responsibilities 

bjecome  a  party  of  old  men.     UrJess 

and   for   young    men    and    ycung 

the   processes  of   disscluticn   have 

necessary   not   only    to   draw    the 

1.  but  necessary  that  there   be 

later   for  party   platforms   which 

nee    and    highest    aspirations    of 


^diate  preparation  of  an  afflrmative 
ptable  in  such  a  program  I  5ug- 


social    aims    which    the    oppcxslng 
adopt,  but  has  lacked  the  ability  to 
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use  of  enormous  erpcnditurps   ind 

peciient  for   attachiii.:;  agriculture. 

to  our  party.     We  can  never 

should   be    ashamed    .o   try.     Our 

on  higher  grounds. 

ace  at  the  feed  trough.  Invite  the 

ions  and  in  all  walks  of  ILf?    to 

ute,  by  the  labor  of  head  and 

^nd  ser\-;ces  for  more  people  of  the 

give   and   do — not    .'.uat  we  'Caa 


tie 


can 


'is.  recognize  both  the  fundamental 

d,  fflculties   of    the   bu.-_uneis   cf   a;jri- 

in  self-support  and  m  the  pre;,er- 

provlde  means  for  cnj-rylng  rv^ 

D   the   lean   years,   and   on   crops 

^^orld  market  provide  a  subsidy  on 

equivalent  of  the  '■•if iff  .^ubfidy 

I  believe   that  all  this  can   be 

annual   purchasing   power   of   the 

islng    production    control    on    the 

1he  foreign  market  for  his  surplus. 

lespect  the  mistakes  of  the  prcs -nt 

h4ve  dangerously  crippled  our  ff.rm 

Ln  the  face  of  the  obvious  failure 

rubber  and  Brazilian  coileo. 

njust  be  assured  of  his  fair  share  of 

as  the   main   objective   to   this 

and  Increase  of  production.     The 

will   assiire  him   of   both   an 

actual  purchasing  power  for 

his   family.     Everything   has   been 

this  will  serve  the  worker's  need.s, 

businessman  upwn  whom  the  oer- 

,  we  demand  the  restriction 

of   regulation.     'When   regula-ion 

should  bear  in  mind  the  difTer- 

Intlustries  and  their  respective  abill- 

Pree    competition    fosters    oer- 

communlties,   and  also  react;?  to 
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In  Industry,  agriculture,  or  the 
demand  the  coordination  into  a 
nrelated  policies  of  governm-ental 

It,  and  relief  on  the  one  hand, 
and   debt    repayment    on    the 


o\  ernr 


t  in  the  preceding  demands   is  a 

ment   and  business.     It  is  im- 

loclc  upon  business  as  th:^  source 

consumption,    and    that    private 

It  is  the  corresponding  duty  and 

than  half  way  the  honest  cvcr- 

t.     In    this    mutual    respect    i^nd 

Government  depend  tha  solutions 

pjroblems,     A    more    profitable    and 

■ill  pay  larger  real  wagea,  m.ake  a 

roduc?,   draw   into   Its   workshops 

i^rms  and   thereby  reduce  the  .-ur- 

farm   prices.     And   a   prosperous 


business  can  and  will,  through  higher  wages,  .'•alaries.  and  divi- 
dends, pay  the  taxes  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  our  social 
program  and  reduction  of  our  public  debt  to  a  point  where  Na- 
tional credit  can  safely  withstand  a  peace  or  wartime  emergtncy. 
No  other  source  of  financial  .'^upport  Is  available. 

Eighth.  We  must  defend  the  rightful  sovereigntv  of  the  States, 
not  because  of  our  attachment  to  some  outworn  doctrine  of  States" 
rights  but  because  the  weU-belng  of  the  people  demand.-  that  we 
do  so.  The  shift  to  Federal  ru^e  results  in  an  unwise  relinquish- 
ment of  local  responsibility.  The  process  is  insidious  First  we 
exchange  self-reliance  for  dependence  on  local  and  St.ate  govern- 
ment; then  we  yield  local  and  State  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  yielding  In  the  majority  of  ca^es  Induces  a 
weakness  of  character  in  otir  citizenship  whlrh  our  partv  must 
make  every  effort  to  prevent,  whether  among  our  owni  members  or 
in  the  body  politic  at  large.  It  Is  particularly  nccesivary  that  young 
men  and  young  women  be  Infu.'^ed  with  the  sen^  of  personal  re- 
.sponsibility  for  local  government.  The  other  a.-^pr^t  cf  this  prob- 
lem IS  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  taking  on  Itself  powers  to  a 
great  and  too  complicated  to  be  successfully  used.  As  a  re.'^ult.  we 
are  now  on  the  point  of  legislative  and  administrative  break-down, 
a  situation  whose  consequences  we  scarcely  dare  imagine. 

Ninth.  Finally,  we  must  preserve  all  useftil  elements  in  our  f<.rm 
of  government  and  change  only  by  constitutlon.al  mr-ans  tho.se 
who.se  usefulness  has  ended.  We  mxist  return  to  Coiiirrf.ss  :ts  'legis- 
lative and  deliberative  functions.  We  must  preserve  the  author;; y. 
Integrity  and  mdepjendence  of  our  court.s.  We  mu^t  refu.se  to  ti^.e" 
Presiden'-y  a  blanket  grant  of  power  by  method.s  or  f'  r  purposes 
unauthorized  by  law  and  unrevealed  befrre  the  elections,  but 
should  strengthen  it  and  its  supporting  staff  in  the  gathering  of 
information  and  the  making  of  wise  and  con.structive  recommorda- 
tion.s. 

Wl*h  the  break-down  of  parliamentary  eovemments  and  th» 
growth  of  personal  power  and  rule  in  Europe  as  our  w:u-ning,  and 
with  the  harassed  state  of  the  peoples  living  under  them  a.s  cur 
warrant,  we  must  sound  a  trumpet  c-all  to  the  citiz^Tiship  of  Amer- 
ica, young  and  old,  to  take  upon  Itself  the  responsibility  for  making 
this  Nation  truly  great  and  its  Government  truly  a'  minister  to 
the  needs  of  its  people;  and  that  trumpet  call  must  summon  them 
not  merely  to  legislative  haUs  and  to  the  polls,  it  mu^t  .summon 
th^m  as  well  to  farm,  store,  and  factory 

To  purge  the  party  organization  of  its  reTrt.onarv  and  unfair  e!e- 
men%s.  to  focus  its  forces  on  the  recr.Knition  of  the  youth  of  our 
Nation,  to  prepare  inmaedlately  an  afHrmative  program— that  is  the 
demand  which  the  Republican  leadership  of  Vermont  makes  on  the 
Republican  leadership  of  the  Nation. 

If  that  demand  is  not  met.  we  mu.st  look  elsewhere  for  an  or- 
ganization through  which  thoughtful  and  devoted  Americans  of 
North  and  South.  East  and  West,  can  Join  together  to  work  fur  the 
good  of  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GForvCE  D    AvKirs. 
Gncrnor  of  Vermont. 


Working  Condition.K  in  the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTKXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VIRGINIA  E.  JENCKES 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESKNTATIVK3 

Monday,  Drcnnbcr  6.  1937 

Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiar.a  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  mast  important  situation  which  has  developed 
here  in  Wa^hincrton,  D   C,  during  the  past  10  days. 

This  situation  will  no  doubt  have  a  decidedly  unfavorable 
effect  on  the  workers  in  ycur  own  congressional  districts. 

We  Members  of  thf  Hou.se  of  Rppresentatives  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  talk  and  the  Congress  lias  .spent  much  time 
en  legislation  to  promote  fair  practices  toward  labor  and 
fair  standards  of  practice'  in  inclu;trv. 

We  Members  of  the  Hr^use  of  Representatives  have  always 
had  the  interest  of  our  American  workers  and  those  who 
must  toil  at  h"art. 

The  Congress  has  m.adc  .sincere  effnrt.5  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  wage  earners  throughout  the  Nation. 

However,  as  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum.bia  are 
not  permitted  to  vote,  and  as  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  therefore,  do  not  have  elected  Representatives  in 
this  House  or  in  the  Unit-d  States  Senate,  ^ho.se  who  toil 
and  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  without  direct 
elected  representation  in  their  Nation's  Congress. 

Their  only  recourse  is  through  an  appeal  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  happen  to  be  appointed  to  the  District 
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of  Columljia  Committee  of  this  House  of  R^resentatives  or 
of  the  Ui  ited  States  Senate. 

An  urpMit  appeal  has  b:-rn  made  to  me  by  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  and  by 
other  cit:  ■  n.s  cf  ihr  stat^  of  Indiana. 

The  Hcnorable  L.  P.  Lindclof,  who  is  the  general  president 
of  the  Erotherhood  of  Paintors.  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  America,  with  headquarters  at  Lafayette,  ind.. 
nnd   who-e   s-.;bs. diary    local    unions    are   situated   in   Terre 


ILuite    a:,d    other    cities 


in   my    congressional   district,   has 


r:d-.:s'd  rie  that  there  exists  a  deplorable  situation  at  the 
Wnrdwarl  &•  Lothrop  Department  Store  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  This  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  not 
only  from  the  viewpoint  of  protecting  our  own  constituents 
but  because,  while  we  are  only  temporarily  located  in  Wash- 
ington. v,c  are  at  this  tin:ie  patrons  of  the  Woodward  & 
Lothrop  Department  Store,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
America".-,  very  fine  merchandising  establishments.  I  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  I  ask  you,  my  col- 
leagues, to  also  become  interested  In  behalf  of  your  cv.Ti 
constituerits  in  your  own  congressional  districts,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  disclose  some  surprising  conditions,  which 
deserve  the  attention  of,  and  possibly  the  correction  by.  the 
Nation's  Congress. 

Large  coups,  members  of  organized  labor  unions,  particu- 
larly the  long -established  Painters'  Union  Local  No.  368  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  which  includes  many  citizens  of  my  con- 
grcssicrial  di.-trict  who  are  craftsmen  in  this  local  painters' 
union,  cane  to  my  ctEce  and  asked  for  justice. 

Painter;  Union  Local  No.  368  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  had  from  7,5  to  100  pickets  surrounding  the  Woodward 
ii  L':-throp  Dcpartr-^nt  Store  for  the  past  10  days. 

Mr.  Bryce  P.  Ilolcombe,  business  agent  of  Painters'  Union. 
Local  No,  368,  has  advised  me  that  the  executives  of  the 
Wi-odwarc  and  Lothrop  Co.  refuse  to  recognize  and  employ 
any  pui-ters  who  are  members  of  an  organized  labor  union, 
while  all  ether  department  stores  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia do  employ  union  craftsmen.  The  strange  phenomenon  of 
this  Situation,  in  which  it  differs  from  others,  is  that  organ- 
ized labor  seems  to  be  unable,  and  is  totally  unable  to  get 
it.s  story  t)efore  the  public  through  the  u.«:ual  channels.  It 
hac  been  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Holcorabe  that  this  Is  appar- 
ently because  the  Woodward  and  Lothrop  department  store 
is  one  of  the  large.st  purchasers  and  u.sers  of  advertising 
space  in  the  local  Washington  newspapers.  Mr.  Holcombe 
has  advised  me  that  rumors  are  widespread  in  local  labor 
circles  that  the  firm  of  Woodward  and  Lolhrop  has  an  in- 
ternal union  commonly  called  a  "company  union." 

I  am  this  day  officially  bringing  this  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  well  as  tlie  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  I  have  asked  these  Federal  agencies  to 
become  active  in  a  searching  investigation  to  develop  the 
true  facts,  in  order  that  the  rights  of  those  who  work  and 
toil  may  be  safeguarded  under  the  law.  as  was  the  intention 
of  the  Congress,  when  laws  protecting  the  rights  of  labor 
were  enac;ed. 

I  am  gri?atly  interested  in  the  protection  of  Industry.  We 
must  have  successful,  prosperous  industries,  capable  of  dis- 
tributing ?reat  quantities  of  articles  of  high  value  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  American  consumers.  This  dis- 
tribution should  be  carried  on  with  a  legitimate  profit,  which 
should  enable  corporations  to  declare  legitimate  dividends 
to  stockholders,  after  having  paid  good  wages  under  good 
working  conditions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  firm  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop  has  made  large  profits  in  the  past,  and  it  would  be 
of  intcres;  to  this  Congress  to  know  to  what  extent  those 
who  invest  their  labor  and  devote  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  this  company  also  participate  in  the  profits,  by  means  of 
a  fair  wage  under  proper  working  conditions,  commensurate 
with  an  American  standard  of  living. 

In  cone  usion,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  organized  labor  has  always  stood  for  the  protection 
of  industries  which  provide  a  fau'  wage  commensurate  with 
our  American  standaid  of  livmg. 


I  appeal  to  you,  my  colleagues,  to  become  interested  In  this 

situation,  which  will  be  an  act  in  favor  of  vour  o-.vn  consUt- 
uents  who  also  labor  and  toU. 
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Mr.  HANCOCK  of  North  Carolina.  Mr,  Speaker  und°r 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  :n  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following: 

\.f.    B-.o,    D  No\'rMBrR  4.  1937. 

MR.    KAiU.    BiSIfOPEIC. 

Sp^cy.  N.   C. 

DKARlVlP..  Bishopric:  I  am  grateful  for  ycur  recent  letter  com- 
p.-lne  the  Black-C:innrrT  bi'.l,  .-vs  passed  br  the  Senate,  with  the 
ri;i  ,?  7'^;,""^!;'^  ^''  ^^'^  ^'''^"'  committee  cf  the  House,  which  as  a 
tK  A  ?  ^'^  dl£ch.-.ree  petition  will  automatically  take  its  place  on 
the  Calendar  of  Motion.s  and  be  before  the  House  on  December  13 
™^''''  "/^i?"?;  ^"^  l^^^'Pi^-?  V'-lth.  my  concept  of  true  Democratic 
procedi^e,  I  shall  vote  to  d.bchiu-ge  the  committer  but  -unless  the 
meiisure  is  radically  revised  ii:  .several  vltrd  particulars  it  Is  my 
Intention  to  vote  acra:nst  its  passu,-e  Notwithstanding  mv  hearty 
approval  of  both  11-^  sccril  ai.d  t.-onomic  objectives.  I  am  firmly 
c-.nvlr.cod  that  m  it,s  present  form  it  is  adniinistrativelv  infeasibie 
and  that  its  application  cnuld  not  be  other  than  Injurious  to  the 
country  and  particularly  h.armful  to  a  majority  of  the  unorganii'^d 
group  of  worker?  it  is  designed  to  help:  and  the  more  I  learn  of  It^ 
probable  effect  the  larfrer  the  doubt  gro^-s  m  mv  mind  as  to  its 
de.'=irabillty  and  soundne.ss. 

Recent  eccnom.tc  dlsturbanco.-  and  dislocations  seem  to  accentuate 
both  the  untimpline.ss  and  unwl.sdom  of  the  enactment  of  this 
meiusure  in  its  present  firm.  Though  the  bUIs  under  considera- 
tion are  desicned  to  apply  only  t.:>  unoreani.-'ed  or  under-privile-ed 
workers,  it  i.-  generally  conceded  that  und«r  cither  of  them  a  con- 
Mdcrable  proponion  of  the  workinc  populatirn  of  the  countrv 
wculd  be  brrmcht  within  the  scope  of  a  Federal  regulatorj-  system 
which  would  remove  or  preatly  reduce  the  incentive  to  cxtend"trade 
union.-  to  hitherto  unprotected  fields  of  emplovment  C-ganlnod 
labor  Pcems  to  be  quite  properly  coii.'-cl-us  of  tV.e  fact  that  thc^e 
persons  would  quicklv  become  protepe.s  of  the  Gnver-mcnt  -^^nd  be 
as.sured  of  certain  minimum  rates  of  pay.  which  would  always  "con- 
stitute a  .serious  d.anrrr  that  such  m.inlmum  rate's  would  become  a 
tost  of  the  .inequacy  of  pay  m  organized  industry  At  nr-=t  blush 
Government  intervention  of  this  kind  muzht  .■:'eem  to  he'p  the 
cause  of  organized  lab?r:  but  upon  more  careful  rcflct'on  it  Ls 
apparent  that  thi."  would  not  be  true,  for  the  reason  that  a  forced 
product  Is  not  as  sturdy  as  a  normal,  uncoerced  growth  If  Gov- 
ernment control  and  rctrulation  should  .spread  In  this  direction  as 
e.xperience  proves  tliat  it  always  has  done,  we  would  shortly  wit- 
ness In  my  opinion  the  disappearance  of  real  free  labor  o-panlza- 
tlons  and  their  consequent  replacement  bv  a  svstem  of  Gover^-ment 
control  over  working  conditions  like  that  found  in  manv  cf  'be 
European  states.  ^  * 

In  view  of  my  conyictlon.«!  about  the  measure  I  wonder  if  It 
would  not  be  the  part  of  wirdom  r^nd  statesmanship  foi-'coneress 
to  confine  itself  at  this  time  to  legislation  agaln.'=t  the  products  of 
child  labor  In  inter.^tate  commerce,  leaving  the  question  of  mini- 
mum waitc's  and  ma.ximum  hours  for  adtilts  to  be  dealt  with  bv  col- 
lective barcalnlncr.  as  provided  in  the  Wae-n'^r  Labor  Relations  Act 
However,  if  a  minimum  waee  and  ma.'>;im;im  workweek  must  be 
established  on  a  national  basis,  the  standards  should  be  determined 
by  law  and  not  bv  decrf»es  of  a  bureaucracv  as  now  permitted  in 
both  bills.  Furthermore,  the  standard.-  should  be  set  at  such  a 
point  as  not  unduly  to  unbalance  economicallv  those  areas  In  which 
money  watres  pre  because  of  peculiar  c.rcun-Lst,anccs.  below  average 
levels.  In  this  connection  I  cannot  but  keep  in  mind  the  unfair 
and  unjust  freipht-rate  discrimination  that  has  obtained  against 
our  industries  sinre  almost  the  dev-lopment  of  industry  In  the 
South  It  is  also  pertinent,  I  feel,  that  in  the  consideration  of  this 
measuro  v.e  keep  in  mind  the  true  economic  fact  that  Increase  In 
the  RverT'-e  worker's  purchasing  power  rather  than  increase  In 
money  wa.ges  iF  what  counts  in  brinclng  about  a  real  Increase  In 
the  Nation's  productive  and  consumjitive  capacitv. 

You  will  recall  that  i  he  President's  messaee  ".stated  that  most 
fair  labor  standards,  as  a  praciical  m^attcr.  require  some  differen- 
tiation between  differer.t  indu.-^trK-,  nnd  different  localities.  The 
inference  here  would  seem  to  recocmze  a  re^^ionaJ  rather  than  a 
national  program,  uhough  I  concede  that  there  is  some  weakness  in 
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Buch  a  contention,  and  especially 
p^nclence   of  the   various 
hand,   the  President  makes  it 
exhaustive  study  of  his  aides 
tion  of  this  question  from  a 
rudimentary  standards  which 
spread   observance  and  the 
regarded  as  socially  and 
under  almost  any  circumstances 
those  few  employers  who 
ganized  men,  women,  and  chile 
decent,  and  starvation  wages. 
less   of   Its   location,    which   d 
upon  a  standard  of  urueasona 
wa^es  is  entitled  to  the  respec 
of   the   Government,   and   the 
society,  industry,  and  the  coun|try 

I  Join  you  In  the  hope  that 
the  wage   and   hour  bill   will 
and  amendment,  members  of 
cus  consideration  to  the 
wage   and   hour   standards  and 
s:ons    delegating   that   legLslat 
burraucrats.     Unless  this  is 
penence  to  expect  a  board,  as 
than  constantly  reach  out  for 
which  would  in  time  no  doubit 
economic  system  of  industrial 
of  power  to  a  board,  unaccoun 
the  people,  would  also  make 
law  in  such  a  way  as  to  conte^ipl 
coercion  and  wou]d  serve  to 
which  has  been  the  typical 
and  produce  and  those  who  direct 
for  production.     It  is  my  ferve 
measure  as  may  be  enacted  will 
labor  and  capital  and  create 
In  Industn,-  and  business.     Sue 
a  rough  attempt  to  instituti 

With  good  wishes,  believe  me 
Very  sincerely  yours, 


because  of  the  growing  Interde- 

of   our   country.     On   the   other 

very   clear,   based   on   the   long  and 

ind  experts,   'hat   In  the  consldera- 

national  viewpoint  there  are  certain 

shouJd  be  given  general   and  wicle- 

of  observance   of   which   must   bo 

y  oppressive  and  unwarranted 

Unquestionably  h-  has  m  mind 

to  exploit  helpless  and  unor- 

ren  through  payment  of  unfair,  '.n- 

In  my  opinion  no  Industry,  regard- 

pends   for    Its    existence    or    succes3 

y  long  hours  and  unreascnataly  low 

;  of  the  people  or  the  con-sideratlon 

sooner  It   "folds   uo"   tha    better   oa 

will  be. 

tween  now  and  December  13,  when 

•^me   to  the  House  floor   for  debate 

committee  will  give  further  serl- 

of  requiring  Congress  to  fix  tho 

eliminate   from   the   bill   all   prcvl- 

.'e    power    to    executive    department 

e.  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  e.x- 

liow  provided  m  the  bill,  to  do  other 

more  power  over  labor  arjd  ind'ustry, 

bring  about  the  downjfai:   of  our 

d  social  freedom.     Such  delegation 

'  able  and  Irresponsive  to  the  will  of 

iipposslble  the  administration  of  tho 

ate  a  minimum  of  governmental 

n  the  incentive  for  .=elf-reguiatlcn 

n  Tvay  between  those  who  work 

the  work  and  provide  the  means 

t  hope  and  sincere  trust  that  such 

bring  peace  and  happiness  to  both 

n  them  a  genuine  partnership 

an  achievem-'^nt  would  at  least  oo 

our  Christian  phUcscphy. 


Frank  Hancock. 
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JERSEY,   FRIDAY 
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or 


Mr.  McLean.    Mr.  Speak 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  inc 
by  my  ccUeague.  Hon.  Fred 
Friday,  December  3,  1937: 

Ever/    decent    American    clt. 
B'.veatshop  and  stop  the  explci 
No   individual,  political  party, 
ccncern   over   the   welfare   of    o 
to  lead  them  to  the  "more  abu 
of   this   problem   requires   more 
economic  hell  f'-r  both  capital  ; 
the  best  of  intentions. 

The  wage  and  hour  bill  abou. 
Representatives   is   Just  such   an 
t2;is  legislative  wolf  in  sheep's 
the  popular,   but   none  the   less 
Ingtcn  has  the  answer  for  every 
late  prosperity.     However,  the 
Congress.      Of   course   wage   rateii 
fiat,  but  real  wages  cannot.     S 
lushed  as  a  minimum  weekly 
buys  only  $8  worth  of  food, 
happen  here. 

^Ve  are  told  that  this  meas^ore 
wo:  k;ing  hours  of  the  exploited 
of  fact.  It  does  nothing  to  help 
laborer,  whose  average  weekly 
paid,  long-hour  tillers  of  the 
ment  of  that  "third  of  the  peo 
housed"'  are  excluded   from   its 
costs  are  being  raised  by  it. 

This  bin  will  apply  almost  exc 
when  we  stop  to  consider  the 
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et.  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
ude  the  following  radio  address 
A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  of  New  Jtrsey. 


Izcn 


wants  to  put  an  end  to  the 
tion  of  labor  as  soon  as  possible. 
organization  has  a  monopoly  of 
r  underprivileged,  and  the"  de.^ire 
,dant  life."  However,  the  sclution 
than  a  kind  heart.  The  road  to 
.ad  labor  may  be  easily  paved  with 

to  be  considered  by  the  House  of 

example.     Permit   me   to   unmask 

i:lothing.     This   bill   is  based   upon 

grave,   misconception   that   Wash- 

tlhing.  and  that  Congress  can  letris- 

w   of  economics  is   not  an   act   of 

may   be   raised   by   governmental 

xteen  dollars  a  week  may  be  estab- 

pay.  but  who  will  profit  if  that  $16 

cloihing,  and  shelter?     And  that  can 

will  raise  the  wages  and  lower  the 

workers  of  America.     As  a  matter 

the  poorest  paid  of  all.  the  farm 

for  1937  was  $4.76.     These  low- 

who  coa'^titute  the  largest  ele- 

who  are  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  and  ill- 

iilleged  benefits  while   tnelr  living 


WE  ge 
scil 

pie 


uslvely  to  Industrial  workers,  and 
nfeany  exemptiona  such  as  seamen. 


ftshermen,  all  public  employees,  those  em.ployed  in  admlnL-rtratlve. 
executive,  or  professional  capacities,  all  piece  workers,  so-called 
white  collar  help,  domestic  help,  outside  s;ile.'^men,  those  toiling 
for  departmrnt  stores.  5-  and  10-cont  stores,  chain  stores,  hotels, 
and  ail  other  local  retail  and  intrastate  businesses,  we  find  that  bu'J 
a  .-^n.all  percentage  of  the  Nation's  workers  will  obtain  increased 
wr.jes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  real  beneflclancs  under  th.e 
bin  will  be  the  35.000  or  more  politicians  who  will  be  added  ro  U\^' 
Federal  pay  roll  to  run  the  works,  or.  should  I  s.iy.  ruin  the  work.s. 
On  the  other  hand.  In  thousands  of  ir.dustries  paying  wages 
above  the  bill's  requirements  but  aflecU-d  by  the  hours  provl- 
.=!on>,  there  will  be  a  lofis  m  wages  to  workf-rs.  For  cxan.pi.', 
v/crkers  paid  60  cents  an  hour  and  working  4a  hours  per  week 
may  be  cut  down  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Board  to  40  hours 
resulting  in  a  weekly  loss  of  $4.80  In  pay.  Is  that  what  American 
labor  wants?  As  Dorothy  Thompson  hsis  said,  "It  is  a  .~harc-toe- 
poverty  law  with  a  vengeance." 

ThLs  measure  sets  up  certain  standards  that  must  be  met  by 
all  American  Industry.  If  our  Industry  falls  to  meet  these  require- 
ments, it  is  denied  the  right  to  ship  In  Interstate  commerce,  but 
what  about  the  products  of  Chinese  coolies,  Russian  slave  labvir. 
Argentine  peasants,  or  Japanese  labor,  paid  $2.70  for  a  60-hnur 
•.vf^k.  There's  nothing  In  the  bill  to  stop  them  from  shipping 
their  products  m  interstate  commerce.  And  m  we  And  American 
lndu.?try  ordered  to  raise  wages  while  Its  market  is  turned  ovr  to 
foreign  low- wage  competitors.  Is  this  legislation  for  the  benetit  ,,f 
the  United  States  or  the  rest  of  the  world?  Some  of  our  labor 
will  get  a  pay  raise  all  right  but  for  how  long  will  thev  have 
Jobs'' 

And  now  we  turn  to  the  latest  alphabetical  C)mb:n;iti,,n  the 
F  L.  S  B,,  tlie  Fair  Labor  Standard,  Board,  to  be  created  bv  this 
propo-^d  act.  A  politically  controlled  board  empowered  to  di-- 
crtmlnate  between  one  industry  and  another,  one  StaU>  and  an- 
other, and  between  one  section  of  the  countrv  and  another  five 
omnipotrnt  dictators  to  guide  the  destiny  of  all  Amfriran  indus- 
try and  labor  as  well.  A  "roving  commission"  *uch  as  h.v.'=  aln-ady 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  that  recognized  I;ber:-d  Mr  Jus- 
tice Cardoza.  given  power  to  make  laws,  admini.ster  thnm  and 
Invoke  the  police  powers  to  enforce  them  Where  wi.l  vou  iiiid 
nve  such  Solomons  for  ten  thousand  dollars  a  vear  or  at  ariy  pr:rc'> 
That,   my  friends.   Is  government   by  fiat. 

Such  a  b<:iard  could  by  intent  literally  ruin  anv  Individual  manu- 
facturer It  might  desire,  and  it  could  ruin  manufacturers  bv  tha 
score  throuk-h  errors  of  Judgment  alone.  These  objections'  al.so 
hold  good  .should  the  administration  of  this  act  be  transf-  rr>'d  to 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  current  business  recession  which  Is  r-ip'dlv  d-vnlop-nj  -j'o 
another  real  depression  should  be  sufficient  evidence  -f  the  -d- 
verse  effect  of  continued  political  Interference  Business  wil'  ad- 
Just  itself  to  the  new  social  trends  far  more  quicklv  bv  natu-al 
economic  laws  than  by  more  artificial  legislative  stimulants  Fix- 
ing arbitrary  .standards  to  apply  to  millions  of  workers  in  thou- 
sands of  Industries  is  like  prescribing  a  patent  m.  dlclnc  as  a  cure 
.or  all  diserise.  However,  industry  will  not  alone  sutler  fr -n  th« 
effects  of  this  legl.slatlon. 

The  leadership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  wiselv  rrroc- 
nized  that  this  bill  might  easily  sound  the  death  knell  of  the 
organized -labor  movement.  What  will  be  the  incentive  to  Join  a 
un  on  If  the  Government  Is  to  set  the  hours,  wages,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment?  And  who  Is  there  who  contends  that  the 
workers  of  America  will  be  better  served  by  the  politicians  than  by 
labors  established  leaders  exercising  the  rights  of  collective  bar- 
.y  V.  .  ^"^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^^  '■^Sh'^  to  raise  u-TiRPs  al.-^o  h.xs  tl  e 
authority  to  lower  wages.  In  the  light  of  its  manv  complira'lcm 
"""^  l^°  ^rious  and  adverse  changes  In  the  indu.strial  hff of  labor 
and  the  Nation  since  the  measure  was  first  reported  the  A  F  of  L 
suggested  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Hr^use  Labor  Cor^  - 
mlttee^  where  hearings  mleht  be  held.     This  was  r<^fu..ed      Im ag'ue 

v-^lv  ffffrt.';?''^!!'^  °^  ^^  sections  and  innumerable  subsection-s 
v.cally  affecting  the  economic  life  ol  the  Nation  being  1anm>"d 
through  Congress  without  even  a  public  hearing.  What  cSTbe 
e.xpected  of  legislation  so  enacted? 

.J','^^^^^  bill  and  gone  with  the  wind  is  lo^a!  .elf-g  ,vornme-t 
and   the   sovereignty    of  the   States.     Gone   with    the    wind    is   our 

deS""  There'KTri°'.r'"^'^°'  "^^  ^"  ^^^  Kustltutionfwe  hold 
dear.     There  Is  a  right  way  to  do  almast  everything  ai'd  there  Is  a 
proper  approach  to  the  objectives  of  this  leg  slaticn  which  m!y  be 
done  w  thin  the  Constitution,  and  that  Is  for  Congress  to  sav  to 
the  various  States,  labor  conditions  within   your  o Jn %orde' s^re 
prtmanly  your  oum  concern,  but  if  you   permit   substandard   con 
d  tion.s  to  exl..t  there  you  will  not  be  ^rmitted  to  s.nd  the  pr^d-ir 
h  Xr  ,  ^y^b^^^^^d-yd  jabor  into  other  States  or  areas  where%^oxiVo 
higher  labor  standards  are  competing.     In  other  words    surh  a  4o- 
,.osal  would  preserve  the  rich  national  market  to  the  States  having 
he  h.shest   labor  standards  Instead  of  lowest,   as   at   pre.^nt      Of 
thLs  plan  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  whose  experience   in  matters  of 
this  kind  IS  unsurpassed,  has  said:  lutuLcrB  ci 

■With  one  stroke  it  reverses  the  downward  pull  of  dr-rraded  labrr 
everywhere  and  makes  the  entire  pull  from  the  high  Lrdirds 
upward.  It  preserves  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  states  to 
regulate  their  own  Internal  affairs,  to  regulate  their  commerce^  un 
to  the  point  where  It  affects  more  States  than  one;  even  more  than 
that,  it  preserves  us  from  dictatorial  burcaucracv  It  nrevon-s 
centralization  in  one-man  government,  it  sub:--tir:utes  eronomic 
persua-slon  for  political  dictation,  and  Is  the  most  complete  and 
simple  answer  to  the  wliole  vast  problem" 
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This  Idea  Is  within  the  Con^'i-i-.tun  in  that  it  is  based  on  th" 
net  pronibitnig  priion-ir.udc  t'..  ki>  m  commerce,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  which  has  been  up;.,  ;d  bv  the  Supreme  Court 

Tne  administration  waer-hour  bill  as  previously  pointed  out 
could  aflect  in  Its  operation  only  a  verv  small  percenUge  of  lo^- 
paid  long-hour  labor  engaged  In  intorotaie-commcrce  Industry 
My  s,ugg,estion  enables  the  States  to  inLlude  m  their  legislative 
acts  not  only  the  workers  in  the  interstate  Indu-^tries  but  al'^o 
those  employed  within   the  State 

It  Is  fully  recognized  by  ever^-one  that  anv  wace-hour  lo::lsiation 
Is  purely  experimental,  and  the  dan-cr  of  the  admini.str:.iion  bill 
Is  that  the  Federal  Board  would  have  to  sjt  up  a  "^unea-pic 
laboratory"  in  which  to  experiment  en  both  labor  and  mdu^trv 
throughout  the  whole  United  States  The  mea-sure  I  propose 
offers  a  more  gradual  and  safer  method  cl  arriving  at  what  even- 
tually would  become  more  or  less  national  standards  fur  waees 
and  hou-s.  * 

If  we  are  To  do  this  Job,  let  u.s  anpro.aoh  it  pr'-perly  let  us 
look  wh,  re  we  are  going  before  irrep-irable  liarm  has  been  done 
May  v.,'  realu'e  t;;at  tliere  is  no  diflerence  between  'he  interests 
of  capittl  au  1  the  Interests  of  labor,  and  tha:  legislation  hu-tin^' 
one  injures  the  other  Above  all.  mav  we  understand  that  there 
will  be  more  J^bs  and  better  pay  for  all  when  the  iwlitlcians  and 
theorist*  p.-rmit  that  Initiative,  which  made  this  the  most  pros- 
perous Nation  on  earth,  to  go  to  work  c  nee  atain 


The  Futures  Market,  That  Is,  Gamhlin^  in  Grain 
Futures,  Not  Supply  and  Demand,  or  Tariffs, 
Fixes  Farm  Trices 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  MARTIN 

OK   i-C.thOR  \IM) 

IX  THE  Hur<E  OF   KKi'RK.^ENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  6.  1937 

l.e  bill  (H    R    8,505)   to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national 
1.   r-sourc(s  and  to  provide  an  adequate  and    balanced   flow  of 


akU  ii. 


ultural  commodities  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
pranred  by  the  Hou.=e.  I  .submit  a  letter  wnttrn  to  me  by  Mr. 
Erne.^t   D.  McDou.call.  a  termer  re.sident  of  my  home'  city. 


an 


a 


deep  student   of   and   writer   and   speaker    en   farm 


D    C  ,  December  6,  193'. 


frcblems: 

W.\SHIX(-.TON 

Hon    J'lHv  A    M.^pttn. 

Hou^e  Office  Building.   Wa.'^Jr.ngtcn.  D    C. 
Dear  John:   Ever  since   our  earlv   acquaintance,   bnrk    m   Puehlo 
many  years  asro.  I  have  followed  vour  public  career  with  g'eat   m- 
tere-st  and   approval      I  am   glad   to  know  that   vou  are  taking  an 
active  part   in  the  debate  in  the  Hou.'^e  on  the  farm  problem'^ 

On  reading  new.spaper  accounts  to  date  of  the  congres.'^ioiial 
debates  on  this  important  subject.  I  am  led  to  fancy  that  I  hear 
the  joyful  shouts  of  Justifiable  Jub'lat:on  of  the  citv  slickers  in 
La  Salle  Street  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  close  cooperation  they 
are  getting  m  the  Nat  ion  s  Capitol. 

There  are  a  few  fundamental  fads,  as  obvious  as  a  sore  thumb 
which  many  of  the  Senators  and  Rf  i^resentativ,  s  seem  disposed  to 
overlook: 

First.  Tlie  antitrust  laws.  Includme  t!i-  Robinson-Patman  Act 
apply  only  to  indu.-trial  trusts  iir.d  c^mb  ruitions  m  rectr^int  of 
competitive  trp.de;  and.  as  expressly  staud,  thev  do  not  apply  to 
agriculture  ^^  ^ 

Second.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  and  cannot  apply 
to  agriculture  in  the  fixing  of  American  prices  for  Amencan-crown 
commodities  sold  and  consumed  in  the  United  Stales  because 
agriculture  is  not  organized  m  such  a  wav  as  to  bargain  freclv  m 
the  market  place. 

Third.  Contrary  to  the  fact  In  the  markiM  for  industrial  product? 
the  market  for  farm  products  Is  reetihited  and  ruled  by  a  ticker 
tape,  which  does  not  pretend  to  fix  American  prices  for" American 
supplies,  but  which  claims  to  fix  world  prices  on  the  basis  of 
W'orld  supply  and  demand,  not  on  the  basis  of  domestic  supply  and 
demand. 

Fourth.  Contr.ary  to  the  fact  In  the  industrial  field,  neither  a 
protective  tariff  nor  an  embargo  tariff  can  insure  to  producers  a 
fair  p'-lce  for  farm  products  in  the  domestic  market,  because  the 
market  Is  regulated  and  ruled  by  a  ticker  tape  which,  m  theory, 
fixes  prices  on  the  b:\sis  of  world  supplies  and  world  demand' 
regardless  of  national  tariffs. 

Fifth  So  long  as  the  market  for  farm  produrts  is  regulated  and 
ruled  by  a  ticker  tape  a.ssuming  to  reflect  world  prices,  producers 
of  supplies  for  d-imc^tic  consumption  cannot  rf'ceive  anything  but 
world  prices,  unless,  year  after  year,  the  Government  pa"vs  cash  to 
the  producers  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  world  prices 
and  the  prices  which  American  producers  ought  to  receive. 

Lx:-:xn— App 20 


Sixth  The  annual  cost  of  trying  to  legislate  on  the  basis  of 
Z^^^^V^  '""PP'-'  ^•'^'^  demand  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  pre- 
^r.,.  /'i''''''i  ^■•'^•'^^•"   is    (a)    the  total   sum   of  {he  Govern- 

Hr«  of  ?ri^,^^r"'^SP^>""^^"^«  *°  farmers;  plus  (b)  billions  of  dol- 
HrA  .C^  '"'^  ^''''''*'^''    P'"^    '^*    millions  of  dollars  of  futures 

brokers  commissions:  plus  id)  billions  of  dollars  of  difference  be- 
t^cn  wcr.d  prices  and  the  prices  American  farmers  ought  to  rc- 
CL-ive  for  domestic  supplies  cf  farm  products 

.titVi^  ^'"'^V ''''^?'^-  ^'^  ^^^"^"^  ^^^  ^""^Sic  cpectacle  of  American 
ture  I  ire^^^'P''-''^;  '"^  ^°^^^'^^  =  ^^^'  ^°  I'-B'-^l-te  Justly  for  aericul- 
ture.     I  dread  to  contemplate  what  the  historian  of  the  future  will 

^o?..^?^^  M  '^  me:v^y^  ill-considered  legislation  we  are  seeking  to 
fois.  upon  the  more  than  6.000.000  farmers  of  this  country  The 
Congress  is  now  hivstiiy  trying  to  enact  farm  legislation  of  a  per- 
manent character.  That  is  inexpress,ably  sad  There  is  anmle 
tirne  remaining  prior  to  the  marketing  of  next  year's  crops,  to  leg- 

Sr  t).  ^^  ''^*'^-'  ^°^  "^""'^^^  ^°''^'"°^  "^^^  is  ^^^  sensible  courle 
tor  the  Congress  to  pursue, 

t.L^°^''  V'^^  somehow  our  legislators  will  find  opportunity  to 
prfces  ""-"""  "'  "'"'  "''"^  P'"^'"^^^'  '-'  '^-'^  ^'^^^^^'^  ^'l  ^^^ 

Very  sincerely, 

E.HNTST    D     M-  DoUGALi. 


Gamblinj;  in  Farm  Products 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

VV    NORTH    l'.\Ki'TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoKday.  Decani cr  6.  1937 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Sp^^akor.  speaking  further  on  rh^ 
question  of  what  can  be  done  to  put  the  farnvrs  of  Th^ 
Nation  in  a  position  to  help  them.^elves.  I  note  that  vc-y 
little  has  been  .'^aid  about  the  detrimental  influences  of 
"gram  gambling,"  on  the  prmcipal  markets  of  the  country 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  we  have  been  assembled  here  to 
take  emergency  action  to  correct  a  farm  situation  that  is 
now  critical  :n  the  extreme,  and  I  propose  to  go  as  far  as 
any  Member  m  pas.sing  emergency  lepi.slation  to  meet  the 
situation.  Under  the  terms  of  H.  R.  8505  I  am  fully  con- 
I  vinced  that  we  are  not  pas-sinu  emergency  legislation.  For 
I  that  reason  I  have  used  whatever  powers  I  possess  to  make 
this  bill  better— not  to  destroy  all  legislation,  but  to  pass 
such  a  measure  as  will  meet  an  emergency  situation. 

The  best  proof  that  we  are  doing  nothing  in  this  bill  to 
meet  this  situation  is  that  no  new  appropriation  is  contem- 
plated and  no  process  taxes  appear  m  the  bill.  This  being 
true,  then  it  is  conclusive  that  we  can  pay  the  farmers  no 
more  in  benefit  payments  in  1933  than  we  would  if  we  did 
not  pass  this  act  at  all.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  in  resix^nse  t-o  mquirie;^  during  the  debate 
thus  far,  has  stated  tliat  no  new  appropriations  are 
contemplated. 

My  position  has  been  and  now  is  that  in  this  emergency, 
with  all  farm  products  selling  far  below  the  cost  of  produc-' 
tion — wheat,  cotton,  and  corn  in  particular — that  we  should 
immediately  establish  a  minimum  price  en  wheat  and  corn 
to  cover  that  portion  of  these  crops  ccn.sumed  within  the 
United  States  and  that  the  surplus,  if  any.  can  be  sold  by 
the  owners  for  what  they  can  Ret  anywhere  they  can  get  it. 
That  is  not  all  we  can  do  now.  We  can  also  plan  for  per- 
manent stabih'y  to  farm  prices,  and  one  of  the  ways  to 
plan  for  tho  future  is  to  pass  House  Resolution  356.  which 
I  introduced  in  this  House  on  November  19— 

providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Futures 
Trading  to  in->esti:'ate  and  report  to  the  Hou.se  its  findings  and 
recommendations  for  further  le.L'islation  as  to  futures  trading  In 
contract  m.arkets,  especially  as  to  .short  selling  and  margin  re- 
ciuirements  and  as  to  alleged  violations  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  with  reference  e.-peclally,  but  not  exclusively,  to 
wash  .sales,  cross  trades,  accommodation  trades,  and  flctlVlous 
f-alcs:  providing  an  appropriation  therefor,  and  for  ether  purposes. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  evil  effects  and  the  deprcs.sng  in- 
fluence of  gambling  in  farm  products,  let  me  cite  the  fact 
that   during  t2ie  fiscal  year  of   1937  the  Chicago  Beard  oX 


fe.r. 
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dov.T,,  he  immediately  buys 


Trade  sold  8.050,872.000  bu=hels  of  wheat  and  rocoiv^d  37.- 
433.000  bushcl5.  In  other  n'ords.  for  every  bui-hei  received 
in  Chxajo  215  bushels  wer;  sold.  Any  one  i:crscn  or  any 
grcup  of  persons,  w:th  prcpsr  and  ad':'Ciuato  financial  back- 
ing can  and  dees  go  into  an;-  grain  market  and  sell  fic:;tlcus 
wheat  and  those  sales  are  nut  distinguishable,  to  "h  ■  ^■:n^r?.l 

of  actual  wheat.     The  re.~uit   i-   •h.at 
and  down.     Whun  the  ^^rriolcr 


pubLc,  from  the  saif^. 

the  price  is  pcundod  down 

has  operated  in  sales  Ion?  Enough  to  have  a.:r:3r:  the  price 


in  an  equal  amount  of  g-rain  at 


the  pounded  down  price  ar  d  cashes  in  on  his  tmnsr.cticn. 
Ke  leaves  the  wheat  pit  w  th  money  he  never  earn-'^d  and 
m.oney  that  should  have  gene  to  the  producers  if  he,  as  a 
rambler,  had  been  prevented  from  this  nefarious  practice. 
While  this  practice  is  supxjsed  to  be  regulated  under  au- 
thority of  the  Commodity  Sxchange  Act,  the  fact  is  that 
these  sales  of  fictitious  commodities  are  going  on  and  on. 
unmolested.  The  Chicago  records  here  cited  prove  the  im- 
potency  of  the  Government  under  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  operations  of  the?e  wheat 
pits  may  throw  further  light  on  this  whole  farm-pnce 
situation. 

Let  us  see  If  we  can  unscramble  this  mess.  The  theorv 
of  scarcity  is  adm.ittedly  out.  The  theory  of  ever-normal 
granary  is  in.  What  I  she  uld  like  to  disciL^s  now  is  the 
reason  why.  in  the  presence  of  the  futures  market,  ihe  pro- 
tective tariff  and  the  law  <if  supply  and  demand  will  not 
operate  to  give  the  fanners  reasonable  prices  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  farms. 

The  facal  fallacy  lies  in  3elie\ing  that  the  balancing  of 
domestic  supplies  with  domestic  demand  will  result  in  fix- 
ing fair  prices  in  the  dome;  tic  market.  The  theory  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  s  that,  with  a  supply  in  exc-ss 
of  demand,  the  price  will  de:Une;  that,  with  a  supply  below 
demand,  the  price  will  rise:  and  that,  with  a  supply  just 
equal  to  demand,  the  price  'viU  be  just  what  the  product  is 
reasonably  worth  to  the  buj-  ?r  and  what  the  seUer  is  willing 
to  take.  I 

These  ideal  conditions  are  not  present  in  the  futtires  mar- 
ket, so  far  as  domestic  supp  ies  are  concerned.  In  the  first 
place,  the  farmer  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  price  he 
would  like  to  receive,  becaui  e  his  prices  are  determined  by 
the  ticker-tape  of  the  futur?s  market.  In  the  presence  cf 
the  futures  market  the  farm3r  is  not  a  free  agent  In  selling 
his  crops.  He  m.ust  take  vhat  is  offered  by  the  market 
gamblers.  The  law  of  supp  y  and  demand  cannot  operate 
under  such  conditions. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  further  fact  that  the  futures 
traders  do  not  claim  that.  £s  to  the  domestic  market,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  (an  operate.  What  they  claim 
is  that  the  futures  market  reflects  the  price  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  world 
markets,  not  in  domestic  ma-kets.  But  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  plannini :  to  frame  legislation  to  fix  the 
price  of  farm  products  in  wc  rid  markets.  Our  job  is  plenty 
big  to  fix  American  prices  for  American  fanners.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  is  to  fix 
prices  for  American  products  sold  and  consumed  in  America 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Tride  futures  market  cannot  fix 
prices  for  farm  products  bot  i  on  the  basis  of  world  supply 
and  demand  and  also  on  the  jasis  of  our  American  standard 
of  livmg  and  American  production  costs.  That  is  an  obvious 
fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those 
who  are   trying   to   frame  legislation   indirectly    to  fix   the   I 


price  of  farm  products  and 
the  business  of  the  gamblers 


obviously  beyond  the  power  cf  finite  man. 
I  wish  to  read  an  excerpt  from  a  decision  of  the  Supr.-me 


Court  of  Illinois,  the  case  ol 
500.  speaking  of  the  futures 
and  demand,  as  follows: 


Through   Its   Instnimentallty 


at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
Such  an  accomplishment  is 


Cothran  v.  Ellis.  125  111.  496. 
market  and  the  law  of  supply 


the    laws   of   supply    and  demand 


money  its  manipulators  can  briig  to  bear  upon  it. 


1 


Whether  or  not  the  futures  market  rrfl.  cts  world  prices 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  !avv-  d  supply  and  de- 
m.and  I  shall  not  argue  at  this  time.  AH  I  need  to  say  is 
that  that  is  what  the  futures  traders  claim  for  their  futures 
market.  As  to  the  American  market.  howe\cr,  it  Is  com- 
monly understood  that  futures  quotations,  as  indicated  by 
the  ticker-tape,  are  the  result  not  of  the  volume  of  supplies 
of  domestx  sellers  and  the  volume  of  demand  of  dcme,,!ic 
buyers  but  rather  the  result  of  operations  of  the  bulls  and 
bears  a>  they  play  the  market  up  and  down  according  to 
the  rules  of  a  gambling  game  which  the  courts  iiave 
repeatedly  denounced. 

As  to  the  tariff,  I  should  like  to  quote  frcn  a  statement 
made  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Black.  Chief  Economist  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the  Senate  Com.mittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on  August  19.  1937.    He  said: 

The  tariff  wall  would  not  do  that  (ra)se  doni'-5t!c  prices »  You 
could  have  an  embargo  tariff  on  these  dnmestic  p-oducl.s.  but 
that  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  these  prices  will  go  up  at  all. 
We  saw  that  in  1932,  where  we  had  a  lanif  of  25  cvnis  a  bushel 
on  corn,  but  our  corn  price  was  8  and  10  cents. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  42-c<^nt  tariff  on  wheat  and 
whoa*:  sold  here  at  30  cents  a  bushel. 

The  tariff  wiU  not  work  in  the  presence  of  a  futures  mar- 
ket. The  tariff,  however,  will  work  where  a  direct  attack  is 
made  on  the  problem  cf  giving  the  farm.-r  a  stable  market 
price.  Stable  prices  and  futures  markets  do  not  mix.  One 
cannot  bet  at  the  roulette  table  unless  the  wheel  is  in  mo- 
tion. Neither  can  a  futures  market  operate  in  th-  absence 
of  continual  fluctuation  of  price  quotations.  The  ranff  does 
operate  as  to  industrial  products.  Tl:at  is  because  prices 
cf  industrial  products  are  not  determined  by  the  ticker  fipo 
of  the  futures  market.  The  tariff  will  work  for  the  farm.rs 
if  we  give  them  a  stable  market.  It  will  not  work  m  a  cush 
market  that  is  subject  to  manipulation  by  the  gamblers  who 
run  the  futures  market. 

We.  as  representatives  of  the  people,  now  face  the  neces- 
sity of  choosing  to  legislate  for  the  com.inodity  g>anblcrs  or 
for  the  farmers.  We  cannot  do  both.  I  am  sure  that  the 
subject  of  futures  trading  has  not  yet  b-cn  thoroughlv  in- 
vestigated from  the  farmers'  point  of  view.  I  h.ive  lirro- 
duced  a  House  resolution  for  such  an  investiiiation.  Tl;c 
number  is  Hou.se  Resolution  35G.  I  believe  that  tliat  reso- 
lution, which  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
should  be  reported  out  favorably  and  .'^hould  be  adopted  by 
the  House.  Meanwhile.  I  thirk  'hat  the  ponding  bill  .should  be 
sent  back  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  further  study 
It  IS  qmte  certain  that  if  we  are  gomg  to  work  on  the 
theory  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  determine  prices 
of  domestic  .supplip.s  of  farm  products  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
get  rid  of  the  futurt-s  market.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  problem  of  stabilizing 
agricultural  prices  at  a  reasonable  level,  then  the  futures 
market  will  fade  out  of  the  picture  automatically  just  as  it 
did  during  the  World  War  when  prices  of  farm  products 
were  stabilized. 

In  conchL^ion.  Mr  Sp-akpr.  I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  very 
significant  facts  about  the  futures  market  that  are  not  gen- 
erally understood.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is  not  the 
largest  grain  market  m  the  worid.  It  is  not  a  grain  market 
at  all.  It  IS  a  futur^.s  market,  whem  they  trade  in  futures 
contracts  concerrung  the  future  fluctuations  of  prices 
Minneapolis  is  tho  largest  grain  market  in  the  country 
Chicago  stand-,  sixth  or  seventh  do;vn  the  list  of  grain  mar- 
kets in  the  United  States.  The  volume  of  buying  and  '-eil- 
mg  gram,  as  merchandi.se  is  so  small,  that  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  do^s  not  even  go  to  the  bother  of  marking 
their  merchandi.se  tran.sactions  up  on  the  board.  The  big 
board  Is  reserved  exrlusivfly  for  recording  futures  transac- 
Uons;  not  all  for  cash  or  m.erchandL-^e  tran.sactions 

I  wish  to  mention  al.so  the  further  fact  that  the  futures 
market  is  not  a  market  for  th^  future  delivery  of  grain  or 
any  other  commodity.  No  deliveries  are  ever  made  in  the 
futures  markpt.  It  i.s  ..aid  that  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  volume  of  futures  transactions  results  in  delivery 
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Tlie  further  fact  is  that  ?uch  deliveries  as  nre  made  under 
futures  contracts  are  not  made  in  the  futu'es  market  but 
in  the  cash,  the  merchandise,  market.  Everyone  who  sells 
in  the  futures  market  sells  shor!.  whether  he  be  h' d^er  or 
speculator.  No  onn  ever  enters  the  futures  market  \\iih  the 
idea  of  makmc  or  takine  delivery  of  anything.  If  hr>  later 
changes  his  mmd  and  wants  to  ii.-i  rid  of  some  ar'ual  crain 
under  a  futuiv.s  contract,  he  must  step  out  of  the  futurr\s 
market  ond  convert  his  lutur-.-^  contract  into  a  ca.sh  contract 
and  make  his  delivery  in  tiie  cash  or  merchandise  market 
It  may  be  v^•cil  to  a.^k:  If  all  seUers  m  the  futures  market 
sell  .short,  what,  then,  do  the  buyers  buy.^  Thpy  buy  a 
chance;  th(  y  buy  a  lottery  ticket,  half  of  the  numbers  of 
which  are  lo.Mng  numbers.  Tliere  is  not  a  kernel  of  cram, 
not  a  penny  of  purcha.sc  money  back  of  a  futures  contract. 
There  is  nothing  back  of  it  except  margin  monev,  which  is 
put  up  by  both  'buyers"  and  'sellers.-  The  futures  contract 
is  a  gambling  contract,  pure  and  .'=imple,  as  the  courts  have 
con.sistcntiy  held. 

Tlie  stoc^k  arpumtnt  for  futures  trading  is  that  the  futures 
market  gives  to  millers  and  other  handlers  of  farm  commodi- 
ties the  opportunity  to  hedge.  It  might  more  truly  be  said 
that  it  creates  the  nece.ssity  for  millers  to  hedge.  It  is  the 
fluctuations  of  the  futures  market  against  which  the  hedging 
is  done.  Millers  do  not  like  speculation  or  gambling.  They 
play  the  futures  market  m  self  defen.se  against  the  havoc 
futures  fluctuations  bring  to  their  investments  in  ca.sh  gram 
as  merchandi.-^f.  Millers  would  much  prefer  to  buy  their 
wheat  in  a  stable  market,  as  other  busines.smen  buy  their 
stock-in-trade  in  a  fairly  stable  market,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  futures  trading.  Whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma 
we  chose  to  take,  whether  to  a^d  the  farmer  in  realistic 
fashion  by  means  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supplv  and 
demand  or  by  directly  fix.ng  the  prices  of  farm  products  at 
a_  proper  level,  we  mu~t  recor.riio  ourselves  to  the  idea  cf 
giving  up  all  thought  of  preserving  the  futures  mark.-t. 
There  is  the  rral  problem  that  ve  face,  no  matter  what 
theory  of  farm  legislation  we  pursue.  To  dod-^e  this  problem 
presented  by  the  future^  .markets  is  to  continue  to  rim  down 
blind  alleys,  as  we  have  b^en  douv?  uo  to  date  To  dcd^^e 
th  s  problem  is  to  fly  in  the  face  ot  i  v,e. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  doing  something  for  the  increa.se  of 
the  price  of  farm  commodities,  let  us  take  action  now  in  out- 
lawing for  good  the  practice  of  unconscionable  gamblers  who 
profit  on  the  m\sery  of  30.000,000  people.  The  farmers  gen- 
erally have  known  of  this  situation  for  years,  but  for  some 
rea.son.  not  at  all  explainable,  the  gamblers  have  been  per- 
mitted to  continue  merrily  on  and  sell  and  resell  neces.saries  ' 
of  life  to  the  deplorable  loss  of  the  farm  population  and  to 
the  acute  financial  distress  of  the  whole  country.  If  the  mil- 
lions filched  from  the  farmers  by  entrenched  gamblers  were 
permitted  to  be  added  to  the  farmers'  purchasing  power 
every  business  inte.'-est  in  the  Nation  would  receive  the  bene- 
fits. Fr-om  a  selfl.sh  sta^.dpoint.  if  not  through  the  dictates 
of  human  sympathy,  the  busmesomen  of  the  Nation  should 
back  this  resolution  and  stop  a  limited  few  from  destroying 
the  Nation. 


Is  the  Press  Next? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOX.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OK  michr;.\n 

L\  THK  TIOU.^K  (3F   KEPKESEXTATIVES 

Monday.  Decevibcr  6.  1937 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year  1937  will  go 
down  in  hi-tory  as  a  year  of  tampering  with  the  Federal 
court  system  r.nd  the  year  patriots  demonstrated  the  pen 
is  mightier  tiiun  the  sword  and  put  down  the  rebellion 
against  .iudicial  independence  by  writing  their  indignation 
to  Congress. 
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We  are  about  to  enter  a  new  year  and  harbingers  cf  a 
drive  against  another  cherished  liberty  of  the  Republic  m.ay 
be  seen  lurking  on  the  horizon.  Whether  they  will  be  so 
bold  as  to  linger  when  the  rays  of  light  of  public  opinion 
fall  upon  :h,?m  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  refer  to  tiie  freedom  of  the  press.  Recent  slaps  at  the 
press  both  direcUy  and  indirectly  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration impels  me  to  draw  attention  to  this  matter  today 

Published  reports  from  four  separate  and  distinct  fronts 
maicate  a  suaden  outward  unfriendliness  toward  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  on  the  part  of  the  New  Deal. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  said: 

Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  f.-.e  pre.ss.  freedom  of  person 
under    the   protection    of   habeas    coipus, 'and    trial    by    jSrief'm- 

i^ic^  IJ  fnT'^'y^l^'^'''  prmciples  form  the  bright  consteUation 
v^hich  ha.s  gone  before  lis  and  guidtd  our  steps  through  an  age 
of  revolution  and  reformation.  ^  ^ 

Th.\<;e  principles  have  not  dimmed  cne  iota  in  forming  the 
constellation  that  has  shown  on  the  Republic  in  the  nearlv 
a  century  and  a  half  since  those  words  were  uttered  They 
not  only  earned  us  through  the  trials  of  a  new-bom  nation  c'f 
the  days  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  but  thev  have  been 
recognized  as  sacred  tenets  through  internal  and  external 
upheavals:  through  wars,  panics,  depressions,  and  the  bitter- 
est of  political  campaigns.  They  form  the  keystone  of 
political  liberty. 

FOTTORI.'^LS    IRK    POSTMASTITR    CEN5T.M, 

The  majority  of  the  press  did  not  see  fit  to  go  along 
v.ith  the  President  and  his  New  Deal  experiments  in  last 
year  s  election.  Leaders  cf  the  admmistration  admit  that  for 
the  most  part  they  have  little  complaint  against  the  factual 
statements  reported  in  the  news  columns  but  the  thorn  in 
the  side  is  the  editori:;!  interpretation  of  the  news  made  by 
the  editors  in  a  secluded  section  of  their  paper  known  as 
the  editorial  page. 

It  appears  the  New  Dealers  are  no  longer  able  to  conceal 
then-  bitterne.ss  toward  this  editorial  freedom  of  the  press 
Their  ra.sh  is  breaking  into  the  open  as  evidenced  by  Post- 
master General-Nation.il  Democratic  Chairman  Farley's  re- 
cent radio  statement  inferring  that  h^  preferred  using  the 
radio  for  his  speech  because  "it  will  be  uncontaminated  bv 
coincident  editorial  comment." 

Another  of  the  outbreaks  appears  in  the  more  recent  action 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  which 
has  i.ssued  a  dragnet  subpena  requiring  a  trade- journal  editor 
to  make  complete  revelation  of  all  details  concerning  the 
writing,  publishing,  and  circulating  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared m  a  regular  i.ssue  of  the  publication  criticizing  th>-' 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

A  still  further  disturbing  report  is  the  he-adhne  aPiX-ur.rg 
in  the  current  issue  of  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  my 
own  State  of  Michigan  indicating  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  asked  by  .someone  here  in  Washington  to  investigate 
that  newspaper. 

And  on  the  fourth  front  we  find  the  Trea^urv  Department 
discriminating  aeainst  the  newspapers  of  the  cuntry  in  a 
national  advertising  campaign  in  which  full-page,  paid-for 
advertisements  are  run  in  the  current  i.s.sues  of  a  number  of 
weekly  magazines  on  the  authorization  of  the  Treasury. 

FRFE   PRE.SS    .^ND    DICTATORSHIP   WILL    .VOT    MIX 

Dictatorships  do  not  flourish  under  freedom  of  the  press. 
When  the  sandm.an  of  dictatonship  attempts  to  close  the  eyes 
of  tiie  Nation  with  propaganda  prior  to  his  attempt  to  seize 
the  reins  of  the  United  States  Government,  it  will  be  the 
press,  and  only  a  "free"  press,  that  will  tear  th"  veil  from 
his  face  and  disclose  him  in  his  true  form.  When  liiat  day 
comes  the  press  will  be  the  Paul  Revere  of  the  new  revolu- 
tion. The  people,  having  thus  had  their  interest  arous.  d. 
will  investigate  for  themselves.  Then  they  will  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  One-man  rale  and 
dictatorships  are  no  longer  bogeymen.  They  are  fl-sh  and 
blood  in  the  world  today.  And  they  have  walked  into  being 
as  nations  slumbered.  A  free  press  and  free  speech  in  Amer- 
ica are  our  only  senl.nels  against  it  happening  here. 
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I  am  in  accord  with  the 
fers  to  the  great  benefits 
radio. 

It  ha.-  been  a  real  asset  to 
are  unable  to  have  the 
fast. 

It  is  a  r^al  boon  to  our 
who  do  not  attend  religious 

It  IS  proving  a  real  fact 
the  fields  of  education, 
ment. 

It  has  done  much  to  bring 

Rut  I  am  in  distinct  di 
cratic  chairman  when  he 
November  8.  this  year, 
agency  of  communication 
be  confused." 

In  m.aking  this  remark  he 
that  the  radio  pleased  him 
that  v.-as  to  follow  would  be 
editorial  comment." 

IS    THIS 

When  a  Cabinet  membei 
national  chairman   of  one 
that  is  likewise  news.     It 
person  speaking  is  both  Cab 
m.an  of  the  party  in  power. 
g:ns  to  tell  the  public  abou 
discriminate  and  voice  pre 
seminating  his  news  over 
inventory  of  what  is 

As  national  chairman,  ard 
Democratic  Party  will 
paigns  of  1938  and  1940? 
As  a  Cabinet  member, 
ministration   is  about  to 
press  unless  newspapers 
editorial  page? 

Fortunately  the  press  is 
look  to  the  Government  for 

Until  the  administration 
and  so  regim.ents  its  citizens 
a  certain  and  definite  period 
side  chat  from  Washington, 
place  of  the  press  in  the 
short  of  its  aim. 

Mr.  Farley  seems  to  have 
though    it    may    boa^t    to    • 
v.tUovs  of  the  air  in  the 
deavor  to  "interpret"  the  ne^; 
least  important  of  these  is 
son.     The  names  of  others 
tener  in  America,  and  they 
writer  of  newspaper  editorial 
thn  public. 

The  advantage  is  that  Mr. 
other  per.<=on,  may  be  subjec 
torial   commentator  but   the 
m.cnts  will  not  go  to  the  samt 
ear^.  as  did  the  address  itself 
lit'-^rally  vanishes  in  the  air 
The  newspaper  editorial  is 
in  the  whole  paper  by  li 
served  by  some  readers  and 
is  record,  black  on  white. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  fr 
hand.     Pieservaticn  of  radi 
as  maintaining  the  freedom 


ostmaster  General  when  he  re- 
adorued  in  the  development  ci  the 

the  farm  folk  of  our  Nation  who 
morrting  newspaper  with  th:?ir  br.ak- 

chiirches  in  reaching  the  multitudes 
;crvices. 

in  enlightening  our  Nation  in 
,  science,  music,  and  govorn- 


our  48  States  closer  togiether. 
ement  with  the  National  Di-mo- 

tated  in  hjs  radio  broadcast  of 
'if  it  were  not  for'  this  new 
public  mind  would  inevitably 
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people  wUl  endu:c  as  long 
column-:  and  editorial  WTiter 
unctnsorcd  nev.s  flashes  and 
freedom  of  speech  and  press 
There  is  no  denvmg  that 
ence  which  twist  the  news 
but  these  are  in  the  extrcn 
from   a  political  standpoint 
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was  leading  up  to  his  statement 
because  through  it  his  address 
"uncontaminated  by  coincdent 


lJKDECL|%aZD    WAR    ON    PRESS?  I 

speaks  it  Ls  news.     When  the 

of  our  political  parties  speaks. 

even  greater  news  when   the 

net  member  and  national  chair- 

And  when  this  news  souice  bo- 

"editorial  contamination."  and 

erence  for  one  method  of  dis- 

mother,  it  is  time  to  take  an 

happening. 

his  remarks  to  imply  that  the 
resoft  wholly  to  radio  in  its  cam- 

dces  his  statement  mean  his  ad- 

stirt   an   undeclared  war   on   the 

change   the   tone  and  hue  of  the 


It  does  not 


easUy  frightened. 

favors. 

furnishes  a  radio  for  every  heme 

that  they  be  required  to  de\  otc 

each  day  to  listening  to  a  fre- 

any  movement  to  minimize  the 

life  of  the  Nation   will  fall   far 

overlooked  the  fact  that  radio, 
le    contrary,    has   its    editorial 
of  ccm.mentators  who  en- 
s  in  their  broadcast.s.     Not  the 
-New  Dealer  Gen.  Hugh  John- 
ire  familiar  to  every  radio  ':-:- 
no  more  than  the  unidentified 
;  whose  name  rarely  gets  before 
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Farley's  address,  or  that  of  any 
ed  to  attack  by  the  radio  edi- 
chanccs   are  that   those  corn- 
ears  nor  probably  to  as  many 
Then,  too,  the  radio  editorial 
once  it  has  been  "published." 
ifiore  lasting.     It  ^^-ill  be  bound 
m^ay  be  clipped,  and  pre- 
read  and  reread  by  others.     It 
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edom  of  the  pre!'s  go  hand  in 
's  free  speech  is  as  important 
the  pres';.  The  life  of  a  free 
newspapeis  with  their  news 
,  and  radio  stations  with  their 
heir  news  commentators  enjoy 


t  lere  are  a  few  papers  in  exi;t- 

tfc  fit  their  whims  and  policies, 

e  minority  and   few  cf   them 

could   elect  a   third   assistant 


coroner.  The  public  cannot  be  fooled  and  it  has  a  way 
of  doing  away  with  this  type  paper  just  as  it  has  of  dealing 
with  the  unscnipulous  businessman.  Papers  of  this  type  are 
the  e.xception— not  the  rule.  My  acquaintance  with  edit  n-3 
convinces  me  that  the  great  majoniy  of  them  try  clili?'.  ri^y 
and  religiously  to  keep  their  news  columns  free  oi  i^i  -pa- 
ganda.  They  take  the  news  as  it  comes,  rc~ardless  of 
newspaper  policy,  and  they  rely  upon  their  ediioiial  pace 
for  the  expression  of  their  own  views.  This  fact  is  accepted 
by  the  public. 

WHAT   IS   BEHIND   N.    L.    R     B.   ACTIOV 

Those  jealous  of  freedom  of  the  press  will  wa'ch  with  inter- 
est the  developments  In  the  National  Labor  R-iations  Board's 
-subpena  of  the  editor  of  a  trade  jounia!  :n  connection  vith 
the  Weirton  Steel  Co.  case.  There  mny  be  sonv-  dispute  as 
to  tl^.e  motive  of  the  Board  in  demanding  the  editor  cf  Mill 
and  Factory  to  produce  about  everytliing  imaginable  in  con- 
nection with  his  gathering,  producing,  and  circulating  his 
m.agazine  article  called  "The  True  Srory  of  Weirton."  The 
article  is  reported  to  have  been  reprinted  and  circulat^-d 
anions  Weirton  employees.  If  the  publishers  of  th'^  article 
are  being  cited  merely  as  printers  of  the  circulated  r  pi.-.t. 
let  the  Labor  Board  make  that  plain.  If  the  citation  involves 
the  publication  of  the  article.  \v:;:vh  contained  statements 
critical  of  the  National  Labor  Relution.s  Board,  in  the  reftular 
course  of  the  issue  of  the  magazine,  then  there  will  no  doubt 
be  a  question  involving  the  freedom  of  the  pres-;. 

If  the  Liibor  Board  feels  that  the  Weirton  officials  exerted 
undue  influence  by  distributing  copies  of  th^  article  among 
their  em.ploveos.  I  fail  to  see  wherein  the  editor  or  publisher 
of  the  article  should  be  hara.^sed  nnd  ci'ed  to  app«.^ar  and 
produce  such  things  as  rcco'-ds,  m'-'inoranJa.  pro'jfs,  and  notes 
of  telephone  conversations,  and  interview.  That  should  be 
a  marter  between  the  Labor  Board  and  W.-irion  officials. 

Labor  ha.s  long  recognized  and  utilised  the  free  press.  It 
has  established  its  own  pre.ss  and  .'^ays  wliat  it  think'=;.  Irre- 
spective of  the  merits  of  the  Weirton  labor  di.'^puto,  labor's 
interest  will  be  tied  up  in  the  trade-journal  citation  if  it 
becomes  an  is.sue  of  freedom  of  the  press.  Thore  is  a  very 
fine  labor  newspaper  published  in  m.y  heme  city  and  I  am 
just  as  anxious  to  see  freedom  of  the  press  maintainrd  for 
that  editor  as  I  am  to  see  it  preser.'cd  for  the  papers  in  the 
more  general  news  fi^ld. 

Pr  >ni  Michig :>.n  today  ccmes  the  published  report  of  a  re- 
quest made  that  'he  Departm-nt  ot  Justicn  investigate  the 
newsiap--r  Sociia  Justice  found -d  by  the  Reverend  Father 
Chark-s  E.  Coughlin  and  classed  am.ong  tho.<^e  militant  foes 
of  the  New  I>eal  policies.  A  free  pi  ess  applies  as  much  to 
the  National  Union  for  Social  Justic-  a.^-  it  does  to  a  metro- 
politan daily.  It  entitles  that  grcup  to  have  its  o\to  paper 
and  express  its  own  views.  Are  such  indeppndrnt  pap-s 
ccnscifntiously  devoted  to  expounding  the  principles  of  the 
organization  they  represent,  to  be  harassed  because  they  difTer 
and  criticize  the  administration '  Tni.s  pha^e  of  this  case  will 
be  watched  if  there  Is  foundation  for  the  published  report. 

TKZ.\SURT     ADVERTISES— BTLT     NOT     WITH     NEAVSPArURS 

Neither  can  action  cf  the  Treasury  Department.  In  tossing 
its  head  in  the  air  and  ignoring  newspapers  when  it  decided  to 
engage  in  an  advertising  campaign,  go  unnoticed  in  view  of 
some  of  these  other  recent  development >.  Full  page  and 
highly  colored  advertisements  intended  to  boost  the  sale  of 
Lnit^d  States  Savings  bonds  appeared  last  week  in  such 
ma-aiimes  as  Liberty,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Colliers  Time 
and  Literary  Digest.  I  am  advised  not  a  single  newspaper 
participated  In  this  advertising  program.  Th.  .^  ads  w,  re 
placed  by  two  advertising  agencies,  one  in  New  York  and  t'^- 
other  111  St.  Louis,  on  the  approval  of  Dr.  James  W  Br-an" 
Chief  of  the  Information  Section  of  the  Division  of  Ti-ea  ury 
Bonus.  To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  fir^t  tune  the  United 
States  Government  has  ever  gone  in  for  a  paid  advertising 
campa-gn  of  this  type  and  scooe  in  a  peacetime  effort  to 
induce  the  public  to  buy  direct  obligations  of  the  Govcrnnent 

Such  an  advertising  policy  does  not  seem  consistent  with 
good  btisiness  practices  in  view  of  the  fa.-t  that  the  news- 
paper.; hcive  devoted  thousands  upon  thousands  of^colum'ns 
of  space  for  news  stories  based  on  prcoS  releases  of  the 
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various  departmrnts  of  the  Government.  In  this  respect  the 
New  D.-al  is  apparently  shoving  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  (  gg  out  of  the  hennery  and  into  the  cold. 

Press  agentry.  glorified  by  Barnum  and  perpetuated  by 
the  press  contact  of  every  circus  that  followed,  has  been 
made  a  most  active  part  of  everj-  New  Deal  agency.  With 
approximately  100  depaitments,  bureau.s,  boards,  and  author- 
ities of  the  Government  maintaining  on  a  full-time  basis 
their  divisions  of  information  that  grind  out  a  variety  of 
press  releases,  the  newspaper  readers  are  given  more  Govern- 
ment news  than  ever  before.  The  present  administration  has 
dipped  into  the  cream  of  American  journalism  in  many 
cases  to  obtain  som.e  of  its  press  chiefs.  I  have  no  desire  at 
this  time  to  criticize  or  differentiate  between  the  types  of  re- 
leases sent  out.  That  is  another  story.  Much  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  releases  is  highly  informative  and 
actually  con-stitutes  news.  In  the  great  mass  of  press  releases 
that  lea^-e  Washington  daily  from  these  governmental  press 
agencies,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  some  of  it  is  actu- 
ally advertising  for  the  New  Deal.  One  prominent  writer 
recently  said: 

Thu.s  while  the  edltcrs  may  cnndrmn  the  New  Deal  in  relative 
obscurity  of  their  edlU)rlaI  puges.  the  New  Dealers  continue  to 
sell  It  in  the  more  potently  opinion-making  news  colurmis. 

In  eveiy  major  movement  of  the  New  Deal  it  has  depended 
upon  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation  to  carry  the  message 
lo  the  citizens.  Despite  its  growing  unfriendliness,  it  sought 
and  utilised  the  press  of  the  land  to  carr>'  out  appeals  in 
connection  with  the  most  recent  uncmplov-mcnt  census. 
Members  of  Congress  recently  received  a  letter  from  Unem- 
ployment Census  Administrator  Biggers  urging  them  to  make 
appe-als — 

through  rrwspaper  Interviews  stre.'vsing  the  importance  to  the 
Nation  of  full  kncwledso  of  the  extent  of  unemplo\Tnent  •  •  • 
etc. 

In  a  booklet  containing  a  "suggested  program  of  action" 
which  was  sent  to  the  "Mayors'  Committee  for  Assisting  in 
Unemplo>ment  Census"  throughout  the  Nation,  Administrator 
Biggers  placed  much  stress  on  ways  and  means  of  securing 
newspape:-  publicity  on  the  census.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
up-to-dat^  examples  of  the  dependence  placed  on  the  news- 
papers by  the  present  administration  when  it  has  a  big  job 
to  undertake. 

Likewise,  recent  in  this  respect  was  the  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  the  A.  A.  A.  in 
callmg  tb?  Negro  newspaper  editors  of  the  Nation  to  Wash- 
ington la.'t  Wednesday  and  Thursday  for  the  purpose,  ac- 
cording tc  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration's' own 
press  release,  of  "discussing  the  programs  of  the  two  organi- 
Eations  in  relation  to  the  Negro  press  and  the  Negro  farmers." 

There  is  nothing  new  in  Government  contacts  with  the 
press  althaugh  the  New  Deal  had  expanded  that  field.  I  cite 
these  two  instances  of  recent  date  to  show  that  although  the 
Postmaster  General  turns  to  the  radio  and  the  Treasury 
spends  its  advertising  money  with  the  magazines,  the  admin- 
istration is  still  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  news  col- 
umns in  advancing  its  programs. 

HAS  FINGER   ON   AIH   WAVES 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  closer  grip  on  the  radio 
stations  than  It  has  on  the  newspapers.  Tlie  broadcasting 
stations  nust  renew  their  hcenses  every  6  months.  They 
depend  entirely  upon  the  partisan  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  keep  competition  out  of  their  broadcasting 
field.  In  protecting  this  field,  the  Commission  indirectly 
protects  the  revenues  because  the  stations  derive  their  in- 
comes from  their  advertising  field.  With  the  6-mcnths' 
renewal  regulation  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the 
broadcasters  and  the  administration.  Then,  too,  alterations 
and  impro;cments  at  the  station  must  bear  the  approval  of 
the  Goverr.mcnt.  The  administration  has  its  fingers  on  the 
air  waves.  As  yet  it  has  not  attempted  to  stifle  free  speech 
on  the  air  waves  but  the  facilities  for  so  doing  are  within  its 
reach. 

The  press  is  more  independent  and  is  more  free  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation.    The  publisher  makes  a  sworn  state-  i 


nient  m  applying  for  the  privilege  of  sending  his  paper 
through  the  mail  as  second-class  matter  and  is  required 
to  public  a  statement  of  ownersiiip  each  year.  Further 
than  that  the  Government  has  no  more  strings  tied  to  the 
press  than  it  has  to  an  ordinary  merchant  or  m.anufacturer. 
The  Government  does  not  keep  competition  out  of  his  fidd 
nor  does  it  deny  use  of  the  maiLs  to  more  than  one  paper 
Of  the  same  tj-pe,  in  the  same  held,  and  issued  at  the  same 
time  of  day. 

How  long  this  privilege  will  last  depends  upon  the  con- 
stant vigUance  of  the  publishers  themselves  and  upon  the 
length  of  time  our  citizens  continue  to  want  free  press  and 
free  speech.  Utterly  ignoring  the  press  in  an  advertising 
campaign  will  not  eliminate  a  free  pre^.  Neither  would 
abolition  of  the  scores  of  "divisions  of  information"  for  as 
long  as  the  records  of  the  Government  are  public,  the  news- 
papers will  get  the  news  to  the  people.  They  did  it  before 
the  New  Deal  increased  these  information  d'enartmen^s  by 
35  percent. 

FREE    PRESS    BAN    WILL    NOT    COME    OPENLT 

Curb  on  a  free  press  will  not  come  through  these  open 
and  readily  distinguishable  sources.  By  bringing  these  cita- 
tions to  your  attention  I  would  not  imply  that  it  is  time 
to  shout  "Wolf,  wolf."  Yet  who  12  months  ago  would  have 
given  serious  thought  to  the  idea  that  the  administration 
had  in  mind  tampering  with  the  Supreme  Court?  An  ad- 
ministration bold  enough  to  attempt  to  subordinate  an  inde- 
pendent judiciarv-  may  be  considered  likewise  bold  enough 
to  attempt  to  curb  a  free  press. 

With  the  Nation  in  its  present  state  of  mind,  as  endenced 
by  the  uprising  against  the  Supreme  Court  packing  scheme, 
I  would  hesitate  to  predict  that  anyone  would  be  so  bold  as 
to  openly  propose  clampmg  down  the  lid  on  freedom  of 
press  and  freedom  of  speech. 

There  are  other  ways  of  slowly  attempting  to  accomplish 
that  end.  Experiments  may  be  attempted.  Newspapers 
using  wire  services  as  a  source  of  outside  news  are  a  part  of 
Interstate  commerce.  Papers  delivered  to  subscribers  be- 
yond State  borders  are  in  interstate  cormnerce.  In  some 
cunningly  worded  Federal  licensing  bill  covering  "any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation"  we  may  some  day  find  the"  Gov- 
enament  tightening  control  of  the  press.  If  censorship  and 
dictatorship  of  the  press  are  to  come  they  will  come  through 
some  unguarded  channel  Efforts  may  first  be  made  to 
place  a  curse  upon  the  press  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  movement  may  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  and 
loving  freedom  as  we  do  we  can  but  watch  with  interest  the 
developments  on  the  fronts  I  have  outlined  and  exercise 
vigilance  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  bright  constellation 
referred  to  by  Jefferson.  Once  the  press  is  gagged  the 
movements  against  speech  and  religion  will  form  In  rapid 
succession. 


Justice  for  Tom  Mooney 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Decevibcr  6,  1937 


SPEECH    OF    DUDLEY    MCHOLS    TO    ORGANIZED    LABOR    \yro 
RELIGION  IN  SAN  FR.ANCTSCO,  C.ALIr  ..  ON  OCTOBER  20,  1937 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     Mr.  Speaker,  m   the  case 
of  Tom  Mooney,  certain  supreme  values  are  at  stake. 

Here  is  due  process  of  law.  absolute  equality  before  the  law 
of  every  man,  denied.  Here  is  the  Am.sTican  ideal  of  ju-stice, 
democracy,  and  the  square  deal,  ravished.  Here  is  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  openly,  officially, 
and  persistently  profaned.  Here  is  the  most  priceless  of 
human  values — genuine  freedom  of  thought,  of  conscience, 
of  speech,  press,  and  assemblage,  desecrated. 
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With  these  facts  staring 
Representatives,  sincere 
ourselves  together.    We 
to  be  dissipated  by  prejud|c 
specific  task  of  aiding  to 
and  Billings,   and  an 
the  will  effective:  National 
stitution  of  the  United 
"Strange  Case  of  Tom 

The  people  everywhere 
truth  about  Tom  Mooney 
national  peace,  his  labor 
rible   crime   pinned   upon 
appalling,    abortive    strugglje 
courts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  i 
a  speech  by  California's 
wright,  the  Honorable 
organized  labor  and  religic^ 
20.  1937,  entiUed  "Justice 

The  speech  is  as  follows 

I'm  glad  to  be  here  tonight, 
he  has  been  deprived  of  for 
the  Freedom  of  Mooney  and 
that  make  up  that  committet 
platform,  we  are  the  yolce  of 
spirit   that  works   In   us   and 
Injustice    that    sliames   not 
Injustice   that   was   aimed   at 
brave  men — Mooney  and 

The  fate  of  Tom  Mooney 
and  gain  make  war  on  the 
of  labor.     They  wlU  not  find 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 
cunning    methods    in    their 
labor,    by    shouting    "Red"    at 
crer.ting  splits  In  the  ranks 
against    real    unions,    by 
by  force  and  violence  wh^nev 

Nevertheless   we   are  coming 
that   very  reason   we  must  nop 
this   era  possible.     We   must 
wrongs  of  the  past. 

I  wonder  tf  anyone  here 
means   to  spend  21    years   of 
Not   really.     Our   imaginations 
years  deprived  of  the  simple 
dog  in  the  streets.     It's  the 
of   the    energetic,    creative 
man's  life,  the  years  that  love 
that    activity   brings — and 
In  the  midst  of  a  family  and 

Perhaps  if  you  have  commi 
convicted  by  a  Just  society  of 
there  a  sense  of  expiation 
man. 

But  when   you   have 
worked    unselfishly   for   the 
humanity,  aind  been  unjustly 
the  forces  of  power,  greed,  and 
have  the  courage  and  the  strer 
losing    sanity    of    mind    and 
fellov.mrn,  without  hoarding 

Mconey  and  Billings  have, 
who  must  hoard  up  bitterne.ss 
corrupt,  powerful  Interests 
politicians,  against  bought-up 
who  deal  with  a  cold  deck. 

It  was   the  forces  of  power 
Mooney — framed    him   because 
because  he   was  a   great  labor 
who  knew  how  to  go  about 
tion.     They  knew  that  labo 
as  powerful  as  their  own.  tha 
power,  and  they  wouldn't  stan 
They  wanted  Tom  Mooney 's 
bury  him  alive.     But  after 
stroy  his  spirit — they  still 
grave  could  not  rob  Tom 
ppct   on   the  slate  of  Californi 
knows  it  is  there — and  they 

Every  year  his  voice  from 
like  Poe's  story  of  the  Telltale 
committed,   and   the   murderer 
The  wall  was  bricked  up.     It 
ever  discover   It.     The   m-urdert^r 
that  the  men  who  framed 
the   Jtiry  brought   Ln   a   verdic  , 


US  in  the  face.  we.  a  Errcup  of 

erican  citizens,  have  associated 

that  these  values  are  too  great 

e  and  passion.     We  accept   the 

a  public  will  to  free  Mooney 

orga|nization  designed  to  help  make 

Committee  To  Enforce  the  Con- 

and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 


Sta  es 
Mooney." 

vho  will  listen  must  be  told  the 
his  militant  advocacy  of  inter- 
record,  his  persecutions,  the  hor- 
lim,   his  imprisomnent,   and   his 
for   justice    in    the    California 

include  in  the  extension  of  remarks 
foiemost  citizen,  a  Hollywood  play- 
Di^dley   Nichols,    in   an   address    to 

in  San  Francisco,  on  October 

Tom  Mooney."  i 


to  help  give  Tom  Mooney  the  voice 

ly  21  years.     The  Committee  for 

Billings,   ail   the  labor  organizations 

all  of  you  and  the  people  on  this 

Tom  Mooney.     It  is  his  Indomitable 

compels   us  to   proclaim   against   an 

California    but    ail    America — an 

organized   labor    but   fell    upon   two 


how  the  forces  of  power,  greed. 

_  they  fear  most — the  organization 

It   so  easy  from  now  on  under   the 

They   will   Invent   more   subtle   and 

ajttempts    to    discredit    the    union    of 

able,    honest    union    or<^anizers.    by 

labor,   by  pitting  c:rr.p«ny   unions 

Jurisdictional    di-sput.^?     and 

they  can  get  away  with   it 

into  a   new  era  for   labor,  and   for 

forget   the  forerunners   who  made 

:ht   harder   than   ever  to   right   the 


commi  ted 


fall 


ligl- 


toright  can  really  be  aware  of  what  It 

ife   In   a   prison.     I'm   sure   I    can't. 

won't   bite  that   deep.     Twenty-one 

freedom   that   is   granted   to   a  stray 

span  of  maturity  In  a   man — all 

loving,    hard-working    years    of    a 

activity  and  the  appetite  for  Uving 

sleep   and    a   glad    awaliening, 

ends. 

I  ted  a  great  wrong  and   been   Justly 

fellowmen,  it  is  easier  to  bear — for 

anies  a  sense  of  guilt  in  civilized 


fun 


peaceful 
f-le 
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a   great  right,   when   you   have 

betterment   of   your   brothers    among 

accused  and  unjustly  convicted   by 

gain,  I  wonder  if  any  of  us  would 

gth  to  stand  it,  to  stand  it  without 

""y.    without    lo-ir.g    a    love    of   our 

bitterness  and  hatred. 

t  Is  we  who  are  outside  pri.-on  bars 

for  Tom  Mooney — bittemc.'v-^  against 

crooked  politics  and  crookeder 

officials  and  those  dealers  in  Justice 


bjdy. 
up 


agiilnst 


greed,  and   gain   that  framed   Tom 

they    hated    him — and    hated    him 

organizer.   In   advance   of   his  time. 

ting  labor  against  their  exploita- 

organizcd  would  have  a  voice 

would  weaken  their  mcncy-maktn^ 

for  that  kind  of  opposition. 
life,  and  failing   that  they  tried   to 
21   years  they  still  cannot  de- 
rub  the  slate  clean.     Even  the 
of  his  meaning.     There  is  a  blaclc 
and  every   thinking,  honest    man 

wash  it  o-T. 

living  grave  grows  louder.     It  Is 

Heart.     In  that  story  a  murder  was 

burled   the   body   behind   masonry. 

-  a  perfect  crime.     Nobodv  would 

must  have  felt   that   secret  glee 

must  have  experienced  when 

of  guilty.    But  wait  a  minute— 
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from  behind  the  masonry  a  beating  sound  was  heard,  like  th** 
t:ck;:ig  of  a  heart.  At  first  the  murderer  co\;if!  Jupt  hear  it 
But  gradually  It  grew  louder-  nnrl  louder— and  ho  could  do  noth- 
ing to  stop  It.  And  Anally  everyb<-idv  could  hear  It.  and  the  wall 
wii_s  torn  away,  and  the  crime  dlsi  uvered. 

Just  so  with  Tom  Mooney.  they  may  have  thought  him  sr.fcly 
b;ined  alive.  But  his  heart  keeps  beating.  It  prows  louder  every 
day  -e-Ty  time  a  meeting  .^urh  as  this  i.s  held— every  mcrnmg 
Torn  Mooney  waken=:  m  hus  prl.son.  And  it  must  finally  attract  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world.  If  necessary,  for  us  to  tear  away 
these  walls  of  Injustice 

There  is  a  saying  th.it  Truth,  given  a  fair  fipht.  will  always  win. 
Truth  in  Tom  Mooney's  case  has  not  had  a  fair  fight — but'stlil  !t 
Is  going  to  win. 

Its  i-.n  old,  old  story— this  framing  and  Imprisoning  of  men 
WHO  threaten  corrupt  power.  I  remember  an  Irish  friend  of  mine 
tel^;nf'  me  with  grer.t  blttemps.s  about  Sir  Roger  Casement,  who 
was  executed  for  treavm  by  the  British  The  tribunal  that  .■sen- 
tenced him  revealed  that  Casements  diary  contained  »hocklng 
information  pert.anung  tu  sexual  perversion. 

Ti.ey  were  so  shocklns;  that  even  his  svnipathlzers  turned  their 
back?  on  him  in  hi.>  !a.^  hctir--,.  But  this  Irish  friend  of  mine 
has  ascertained  fhat  Cis^-ment  had  spent  some  time  in  Brazil  and 
being  a  mtm  of  st-lujlarly.  scicntiflc  Interest,  had  made  copious 
uocti  ;  erta.nii.f,'  t^^  li  iittie-known  trib^  of  savages,  and  with  tru5 
s-irr.t..'^.-  'hor  ■•:.-:--.e.s.s  had  also  noted  down  tb.elr  sexual  habits^ 
Hf>  ir.t-^rided  to  wr:»e  a  bo'-.k  about  the  tribe  Instead  of  that  his 
notebook  was  presented  as  a  diary  of  his  private  life.  My  friend 
had  a  linal  comment  to  make. 

-ri^.e  English."  he  said,  -never  defeat  their  enemies,  th^y  always 
di.'^cualify  them  "  '  ' 

And  the  san-e   tarflrc  nrf^  Tis^d  wl'hln  naMon-^  ps  between   th^rn 
Corrupt,  pawrrfui  in-eres'.=  drn't  defent  outstanding  labor  lead.-rs-' 
they  try  to  di-squaiii:.    tj..  i.,      -nic  fc  rces  of  power,  greed    and  r:-in 
whl-h   are   comple-'v    l,..w>>s=,   u-il!    t^r.    ^req-.r-ntlv    trv    to    u-,.     ibo 
law-the  verv  ma-hinerv  of  Justice— to  trap  the  men  Who  threaten 
their  power  by  organizing  labor 

Once  we  realize  that,  once  wr-  fare  that  unpalatable  fact  we 
realize  that  you  don't  have  to  b.  !  ng  to  any  partv  or  class  tj  ft-ht 
for  victims  like  Tom  Mooney.  Yn-:  don't  hare  *r,  ^p  ^  Com~'inl.st 
or  a  Socialist,  or  a  Democrat,  or  a  Four  Sq-i.t-e  Oo.-ppl-t*/^'  ^r  a 
Seventh-day  Adventist  to  get  up  on  your  h.nd  legs  and  say  "I 
wont  stop  fighting  and  I  wont  shut  up  ..i.ta  tiiey  free  Mooney 
and  Billings."  '' 

a::  you  have  to  be  Is  an  American. 

This  grest  country  of  ovirs  was  conceived  in  th«>  spirit  nf  free- 
dom and  Justice  and  democracy.  That  is  a  rreat  and  loftv  'deal- 
Uiat  this  is  a  free.  Just  country  that  is  to  be  ruled  by  and  for  th« 
people  No*  Just  a  few  people,  but  for  ail  the  DOf;p!e  Tho-  -rc>it 
revolutionaries  who  gave  this  coun'rv  bir-b  %Tot/»  It  all  ^'o^^^  m 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States.  They  said  to  the  world;  "Here  Is  the  cradle  of 
equality.  Justice,  and  democracy;  come  and  find  life,  libcrtv  a'ld 
pursue  happiness."  And  the  world  came  and  America  grew  -nto  a 
great  Nation. 

Tliose  are  the  principles  wldch  have  made  u.'?  Frreat,  and  If  we 
still  believe  Ln  them,  if  we  are  .'^tiil  gwjd  Americans,  we  must  '^ay 
to  our-selves-  "Every  tlm.e  our  Amprt~an  ma-h.nerv  of  Ju.«:tire  is 
u.sed  t^  rommit  an  injustice  a  st<:ne  is  belnR  removed  from  tho 
foundation  of  our  country  "  America  is  like  a  stone  tower 
crowned  by  liberty,  given  height  by  domo..raty.  and  founded  on 
Jupf-i-e 

One  in'ustlce — one  stone  knocked  loose  from  *be  ba<^->  cf  ♦be 
tower- may  net  be  so  frlghtenir-ig  Ten  may  v.-e:i.ken  the  tcwer. 
And  a  hundred  may  brm^  it  down 

And  it  is  up  to  me  -to  you.  to  every  one  of  us — to  do  evf^rvth  ns? 
In  our  pover  to  put  bark  the  .<on(  s  that  are  tarn  away  We  ruist 
keep  thp  foundation  of  Am-T-oa  firm  I  sav  that  an  oR>-<n!--- 
whether  he  be  a  district  attorney  or  a  Govemrir  rand  I'm  sorry  tliero 
i.s  a  traditional  bridge  b.'twt>en  tho.s»>  once.s)— who  falls  to  do  eve.^- 
*h'ng  in  h;.s  power  to  correct  an  iii^u^tice  is  not  being  a  ecod 
Am.erican 

And  he  is  not  iy.r.r  a  :--  d  humnn  belnc  because  all  clvl'lzed 
society  Is  found.*!  -n  the  Idoa  of  human  Ju.stiro 

The  real  enemies  of  that  nas^  ar?  those  7.-ho  perpetrate  Injustice 
those  who  fall  to  rl;3ht  it.  and  those  who  fall  to  fight  it. 

It  1«  not  enrueh  tn  say.  a."  some  well -meaning  people  do  ^h^t 
they  dcn't  know  enc.^igh  about  the  case  of  M.ooney  and  Elll'ncs  to 
take  SKies  with  conviction.  If  vou  see  Emok,>  po.uring  from  vour 
neighbor's  house,  you  are  not  t.;:.n:t  a  rrood  neighbor  or  a  good 
citizen  if  you  hurr^.-  pa.-n  and  .sav.  "Well,  tv,^-,,  „^y  ^^  ^  j,j.„  ^j^gj.g 
but  I  doubt  It:  and  anvwav,  I'm  too  bu'^v  to  stop  and  find  out  " 

For  nearlv  21  years  the  black  sm.jke  of  injustice  has  been  hovering 
over  Tom  Mooney's  pri.c-n.  cell,  and  it  is  th-  duty  of  an  American 
citizen  lo  find  out  where  the  fire  is  and  put  it  out. 

That  flag  dc^s  not  repre,<ent  3,000  miles  of  continent  between  two 

^^fr^nnnnn'^  *^  ^'''v^^  J'f  P^°P"^y  ^^^^^^^  States.  It  stands  for 
130,000,000  people  who  believe  in  a  government  of  freedom  Justice 
a^d  democracy- -who  believe  thr;t  human  hfe  is  more  Important 
than  a  bank  account  or  a  foot  of  ground.  One  of  those  48  stars, 
called  California.  Is  not  very  bright  tonight.  It  was  smudged  when 
Tom  Mocnpy  weis  rtulroaded  into  prison  Lrt  us  never  step  until 
that  smudge  is  wiped  ufl  axid  Oie  st^  dh.nes  bright  again! 
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The  T\'aj?e  and  Hour  Rill 


EXTENSION  OE   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'XEILL 

OK   NEV,-   .IMt,-KY 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF    RKl'KKSKXTATIVES 

Monday.  Dccnjibtr  6,  1937 


ARTICLE    Fl^OM    TiiE    NFW.^RK    E\'ENINa    NEWS     DECEMBER 

3.    1937 


Mr.  OTJEILL  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Speaker,  timoly  fore- 
thought in  connection  vri'h  the  bill  to  hx  a  mini  mum -wage 
standard  and  maximum  hcur.s  for  emplcyment  is  a  survey 
iccen'Iy  made  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor  for  'he  State  of  New  Jeri.;ey,  John  J.  Tcchey.  The  sur- 
vey, ccnfintd  m  s^opo  to  women  and  m.inors  employed  in 
factories,  indicates  that  there  arc  noarly  50.000  in  our  State 
who  are  being  paid  from  $5  lo  ST. 99  weekly.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mmd  that  these  em.pU  yer.5  arc  among  those 
opposed  to  the  enactment  nf  the  Black-Coiinery  bill. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Fb'nn.  an  CiTicial  of  the  State  department 
of  labor,  supfr\1sor  of  the  census,  r.iak-s  the  fcllow.ng  ob- 
servation in  his  report: 

The  present  state  cf  sorl.J  unre^t  throughout  the  world  b^^- 
com.lng  n.ore  evident  d^lly.  slu-ws  it  is  necessary  that  society  itself 
through  ts  governmental  a-encies,  e.stablish  some  rules  and  take 
some  .=!tei.6  to  cure  basic  conditions  that  threaten  its  stability. 

Failure  of  society  to  attempt  to  handle  this  problem  can  result 
only  in  1 -responsible  and  radical  organizations  and  developments 
which  art  dengerously  apparent.  I  beUeve  that  public  knjwled^« 
and  public  opinion  can  and  will  tend  to  cure  this  condition.        '^' 

Well.  :  lid  imklly.  stat-  d.  It  Is  with  not  a  small  degree  of 
.shame  that  I  .all  ihc  attention  of  the  Concress  to  tins  situa- 
tion in  my  State,  but  the  importance  of  the  question  of  a 
fair.  Lv::i£r  wapp  from  both  an  econom.ic  and  social  stand- 
point mukes  it  necessary  to  throw  the  light  wherever  the 
uns-ripLlous  employer  may  be  making  h.s  vicious  contribu- 
tinn  .ii.;:i;:ist  t  n;i,chtened  progress. 

^'h-  r.port  of  the  s'dr.-cy  is  rot  ^ikcn  from  the  monthly 
bulletin  jf  th'--  New  Jersey  Manufacturers  .Association,  but 
from  the  Newark  Evenmg  News  oi  Friday.  December  3,  1937, 
and.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i  include  Uie  article 
in  full: 

;Fr;m   the   Newark    Everung   News.   December   3.    1937] 
Less  "Ihw  a  Living  Wace  P.md  Thoitsan-ds  in  Stats-New  Jersey 
St-RVEv   Scans   FArroRiEs'    Sa:.ar:e.s   of   Women   and    Minors   A>rD  ^ 
Finds  34.000  Get  Undeh  $5  Weeklt.  292.000  Below  $17 
Trenton:   A  survey  of  wages  and  working  hours  of  women  and 
children  in  small  New  Jersey  factone.';  revealed  today  an  estimated 
34,000  receive  let>.s  than  $5   weekly.     Anoiher  292,000  are  paid  less 
than  $17,  considered  a    ■nuninumi   living  wage."     The  stirvey  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  minimum-wage  division  of  the  S'a'.^ 
labor  c;ep;.rtment.  '    '' 

Edward  J.  Fiyun,  supervisor  of  the  division,  declared  todav  the 
sur\ey  shows  more  Ueplorable  conditions.'  Manv  jxwrly  "  paid 
workers,    iie    said,    are    loreed    lo    accept    tuppiemental    rellcl     cr 

Ailiioui.'h  the  mmur.um-wage  law  was  passed  reveral  years  ago 
no  funa.s  for  as  cn:orcement  were  appropriated.  Last  vear  Labor 
Commissioner  Toohey  received  an  appropriation  of  $12,500  for 
the  work.  Most  of  this  has  been  spent  on  the  survey  Both 
Toohey  and  i-lynn  now  believe  they  need  more  money  to  obtain 
enforcement. 

NEEDS     MOHE    IN3rECTORS 

Cooperation  has  been  obt.uned  from  local  police  and  from  sym- 
pathizers who  have  voiur.teered  information  on  violators  of  "the 
law.  To  have  a  systematic  ciieck  on  \iolators.  Thmn  said  the  de- 
partment needs   m^ore  inspectors. 

The  survey  is  the  first  of  Its  kind  ever  made  in  the  State 
Flynn  said,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  complete  In  the  country' 
Flynn  was  willing  to  discu.ss  a  few  cases  he  has  investigated 
without  revealing  names  of  the  employees. 

Flynn  said  one  Morris  County  factory  employs  83  women  and 
minors  who  divided  a  weekly  pay  roll  of  $60.=l.  "  Average  earnings 
of  workers  are  under  $7  50  weekly.  On  the  same  pay  roll  are  10 
n-embers  of  the  owner's  family,  some  of  whom  do  no  work. 
These  10  share  a  pay  roll  of  $552.  the  owner  and  his  partner 
receiving  $100  each  weekly. 


NTWARK    CONCERN 

A  Newark  concern  which  competes  with  the  Morris  County 
^^L  /.U"  averaee  weekly  pay  roll  of  $14.67.  Flynn  said  the 
owner  of  the  Newark  plant  made  enough  money  in  recent  vears 
to  retire  and  turn  the  plant  over  to  his  employees.  He  contends 
this  15  proof  the  Morris  County  plant  should  pay  more 
^^v,  ";!'^^^    factory    in    Passaic    County    has    an    averr.ee 

weekly  pay  roll  of  $9.86  and  competes  with  a  nearby  factory  that 
pays  employees  an  average  of  $19  67. 

Flynn  says  he  upbraided  one  employer  whose  average  pay  roll 
was  only  $7  49  In  a  plant  employing  121.  Flvnn  says  the"  em- 
ployer said  his  workers  "weren't  worth  any  m.ore." 

DECLARES    CrP.E    NEEDED 

Comm.enting  on  the  .'nirvey,  Fljmn  said  he  believes  the  '-present 
Mate  of  social  unrest  throughout  the  world,  becoming  more  evi- 
dent oaily,  shows  it  is  neces.?ary  th.u  society  itself,  thj-ouch  Its 
i-overnmental  agencies,  establish  scm.e  rules  and  take  some  steps  to 
cure  basic  conditions  that  threaten  its  stability 

"Failtire  of  society  to  attempt  to  handle  this  problem  can  resuK 

ul ^}''^  irresponsible  and  radical  organizations  and  developments 
Which  are  dancerously  apparent.  I  believe  that  public  knowledge 
and  public  opinion  ran  and  wUl  tend  to  cure  this  condition 

There  Is  a  minim.um  co=t  of  living  necessary  to  maintain  a 
liuman  heme  at  a  standard  below  which  thev  become  a  moral  and 
physical  menace  to  society.  "V^-heneyer  any  person  or  organization 
en_:pioys  hun.an  beines  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  on  their 
labor  and  pays  them  less  than  an  amoimt  suf5clent  to  Kustaln  the 
moral  and  physical  streneth  necessary  to  do  the  work  expected 
from  them,  it  is  self-evident  that  society  is  pavme  at  least  a  part 
of  the  employer's  labor  bill. 

"It  is  self-evident  that  Ameri-ar.  industry  as  a  whole  eit'-er 
through  wage©  or  taxes.  Is  paym?:  for  m.aintenanre  of  American 
labor  It  is  evident  also  that  reputable  bi:sine£.~  is  paying  for  lt« 
own  labor  m  wages  and  also  payme  the  wa^es  for  the  'chiseling* 
employers  by  ta.xation  and  char:t;es." 

The  survey  covered  228  OC-O  women  and  minors  working  In  fac- 
tories. Labor  Department  statinics  show  there  are  at  least  150  000 
that  were  not  surveyed  .Vssumme  the  same  pay  rates  prevail  lor 
the  150,000  as  do  for  the  228,000,  there  are  45.300"  receiving  from  $5 
to  $7  99  weekly.     The  total  number  m  other  pay  brackets  follows- 

From  $8  to  $9,99.  42,781;  $10  to  $1199  46  2.S9-  $12  to  $"5qq 
26  850.  $13  to  $14.99.  50,604:  $15  to  $16  99,  48.034  brirring  the  t^^tal 
of  those  tmder  517  to  292.807, 

There  are  31.519  receiving  from  $17  to  $18  99-  24  074  fr-m  $1Q  to 
$20.99:  19.085  frcrn  $21  to  $24.99:  and  10.431  who  are  paid  more 
than  $25. 


Federal  Bureau  of  Inve.stip:ation  Has  Paid  Divi- 
dends to  American  Taxpayers  Amount ini;  to  a 
Return  of  ?7  for  Each  Dollar  Spent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JEXXIXGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  7HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Deceml'Cr  6.  1937 


ADDRESS    OF    .J,    EDG.^R    HCKD\TT!,    DIRECTOR     Fn-^F'^^I     BU- 
REAU    OF    IN\T:STIO,ATION.    fMTFD    STATTTS     nP'P^"T^I"NT 
OF  JUSTICE,  DELIVERED  AT  NEW  YORK  CIT^'    C--e'F\:BFR  3 
1937,     BEFORE     THE      ASSOCIATION     OF     LIPT)     INc.Uii\Js-CE 
PHESI  DENTS 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  dity.<=  a^o  I  read 
newspaix?r  reports  of  an  address  by  J.  Edgar  H(.->o\er,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  he  had 
delivered  at  New  York  City  before  the  Association  of  Life 
In.surance  Presidents. 

Once  asain  I  was  impres.sed  by  the  quoted  assertion  of 
this  in.^pinng  public  .servant  as  he  told  his  audience  of  the 
i-eturn  which  Ins  organization  is  making  to  the  American 
people. 

In  this  Instance  I  was  of  the  opinion  tlxat  liis  splendid 
address.  Public  Duty  in  Law  Enforcement,  should  be  read 
in  full  by  both  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public,  that  I 
called  for  a  copy  of  the  speech  that  I  might  mcl'dde  it  in 
the  Record. 

I  do  so  with  the  feeling  that  I  voice  the  almost  unanimous 
approval  of  the  House  in  sincere  appreciation  for  this  in- 
vestment, which  is  a  most  profitable  one  to  the  citizens  of 
our  Republic. 


I 
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Law  enforcement  officers 
life  insurance  have  many 
to  Insure  life  by  saving  life  anc 
although  directed  in  different 
aids  toward  the  preservation  of 
by  which  we  endeavor  to 
whose  protection  we  are  in 

Your  enemies   are  disease, 
classified  almost  entirely  in  thi; 
your  ends  by   education— we 
same  method.     However,  I  am 
not  entirely  successful.    To 
life  Insurance,  there  is  a  person 
of  risk  which   causes  them  tc 
educational  programs  which 
to  a  more  mature  age.    Our 
thoroughly  vital  and  while 
have  an  equally  personal   in 
meet  with  apathy.    Were  It  no 
ence  toward  crime  conditions, 
other  fellow  do  it."  we  would 
criminal  army  of  America  Is 
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CRIMES 

I  am  sure  that  you  gentlemen 
the  efficacy  of  statistics  and 
g^ilde  you  in  your  business. 
In  the  Important  business  of 
and   statistics  are  still   In  a  i.  . 
until  the  Federal  Bureau  of  ln\ 
gather  statistics  from  various 
America  that  there  was  any 
and  fluctuation  of  crime.    Evei 
although  they  rapidly  are 
accurate  view  of  the  conditionfe 
less,  there  are  many  necessary 
do  not  know  exactly  how 
As  gaged  by  fingerprints 
of  all  persons  arrested  have 
lives  of  these  men  and  womef 
mystery   until   recent   years   w 
Division  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  America,  revealed  their  true 

There   was   a  dearth  of 
of  various  cases.     We  found  in 
who   had   been   successfully 
reality   had  behind  him   a 
you  see  we  are  only  now 

gardlng  the  extent  and 

truly  alarming.     Especially  is 
life.     You,  aa  life-insurance 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  r 
States  seme  200.000  potential 
will    account    for    th";    deaths 
persons,  unless  the  present 

It  .should  be  a  matter  of  __ 
40  minutes  a  human  being  is 
Interest  you  also  to  realize 
of  degeneracy,  often  committed 
which  only  recently  have   beer 
persons  who  are  Interested  in 
the  slavers  of  the  more  than 
homicide    victims   are   extremely 
criminal   laws,   the   eagerness 
attorneys,  and  professional 
of  many  State  parole  and 
public   to  the   extent  that  "the 
States  now  spends  less  than 
of  his  crime. 
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CHIMB   IS 

Life  Insurance  companies 

tlon  of  crime.     Certainly 

of  human  lives  brought  about 
a   consideration.      When   you 
cases    of   murder    and 
aggravated  assaults,   any   one 
problem    resolves    itself    into 
consideration  which  cannot 
such  great  fact-finding  bodies 

have  done  great  work  in 

for  quick  diagnosis  and  speed] 
you  have  educated  persons  on 

culosis.  and  of  heart  ailments, 

have  been  courageous  pathflnd*  rs 
tlon  concerning  the  viciousness 
To  my  mind,  crime   is  as  mal 
distinct  a  subject  of  health  a. 
tuberculosis  and  the  victim  of 
Tuberculosis  victims  have  a  ch 
ever  again  rises  from  his  . 
knocked  prone  by  the  bullet  frcjm 

It  might  be  profitable  for  ... 
terest  in  many  of  our  jails  and 
tentiaries.    It  is  a  distinct  matter 
persons  are  being  housed  in 


L.\w  Entorcement 

men  engaged   In  the   business   of 

in  common.     Both  of  us  attempt 

we  use  many  of  the  same  methods, 

;hannels.     You  have  your  scientific 

life — we  have  our  scientific  methods 

the  lives  of  the  persons  for 

responsible. 

ident,   and   violence — omrs   can   be 

latter  category.     You  work  toward 

struggle   to   achieve   results   by    the 

sorry  to  say  that  at  times  we  are 

ie  who  pay  you  premluTiS  en  their 

d  element  and  a  personal  realization 

be  much  more   receptive  to   your 

followed,  wUl  enable  them  to  live 

in  education,  however,  while  as 

to  the  very  same  persons,  who 

t  in  the  matter,   all  too  often 

for  this  widespread  public  Indiflfer- 

r  a  too  general  attitude  of  "let  the 

lot  be  faced  with  the  fact  that  the 

of  over  4,300,000  persons. 

KRE  REPEATED 

have  ample  reason  to  appreciate 

need  for  every   available  fact   to 

[t   may  surprise   you   to  know   that 

:rime  eradication,  figures  and  facts 

lamentable  state.     It   was  not 

restigation  a  few  years  ago  began  to 

aw-enforcement  bodies  throughout 

whatever  regarding  the  extent 

today  those  figures  are  Uncomplete, 

ling  proportions  which  give  us  an 

as  they  actually  exist.     Neverthe- 

:  acts  still  lacking.     For  instance,  we 

criminals  are  repeaters  In  crime. 

we  know  that  fully  55  percent 

arrested   before.     However,  the 

in  many  cases   were  sbrouded   in 

en  the   growth   of  the   Fingerprint 

of  Investigation,  serving  all  parts 

dentities. 

statistics   on   the   disposition 
niimerous  instances  that  a  person 
-querading   as   a   first   oCfender,   in 
string   of   past   violations.     Thus 
ing  to  get   at  the   true  facts  re- 
ions  of  crime,  and  the  picture  is 
this  true  in  the  taking  of  human 
:  en,   are,   I  know,   vitally  concerned 
oiming  at  large  today  in  the  United 
lurderers  who  durin.5  their  lifetime 
3y   violence    of    more    than   300,000 
rate  is  reduced, 
vital  concern  to  know  that  every 
struck  down  in  homicide.     It  should 
many  of  these  crimes  are  those 
by  persons  aSlicted  with  diseases 
discussed   in  public.     Further,  as 
jreventives.  you  should  know  that 
3.000  persons  who  are  our  annual 
blessed    by   the    kindness    of   lax 
shrewd   and   often   unBcrupvUous 
magicians,   the  scft-heariedness 
boards,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
average   murderer    in   the   United 
months  in  prison  as  the  result 
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TO    NATIOW 

a  distinct  stake  In  the  preven- 

is  costly  to  you.     The  wreckage 

by  anguish  and  sorrow  should  be 

j|eallze    that   there    are    over    13,000 

each    year    and    over    47,500 

which  can  affect  later  life,   the 

Involving    a  distinct    monetary 

to  be  aided  by  the  attention  of 

as  life-insurance  companies.     You 

■  ■        the  public  on  the  necessity 

treatment  of  numerous  diseases; 

the  dangers  of  cancer,  of  tuber- 

and  within  the  last  few  years  you 

in  the  distribution  of  Inform.a- 

of  our  so-called  soclad   diseases. 

as  any  cancer,  and   it  is  as 

tuberculosis.     Both  the  victim  of 

he  slayer  may  carry  life  insurance. 

nee  to  recover.     No  murder  victim 

position  where  he   has   been 

the  gun  of  a  criminai. 

companies  to  take  more  tn- 

of  our  reformatories  and  penl- 

of  public  health  to  know  whether 

surroundings;   whether  they 
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are  beins  forced  to  remain  in  t'.ie  same  cells  with  other  prisoners 
sulTermc;  fr'  m  contagious  disea.^rs.  v.h-'thcr  tl.e  ment.illy  unfit  ,ire 
bem^;  housed  with  prii>oners  of  normal  mentality,  and  whether 
unfit  persons  are  being  released  to  again  prey  upon  the  public. 
It  should  be  your  coiisidemtion  that  law-enforcement  agencies 
be  given  evrrv  b:-neflt  of  proper  public  support,  proper  appropria- 
tion and  as.-i.sLaice.  By  proper  law  eixforcemont,  the  public  may 
survive,  v,Tthovit  it  you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  pay  more  uibur- 
ancc  and  indemnities. 

MUST    LOOK    TO    CAUSES 

Reverting  again  for  a  moment  to  the  matter  of  prisons  iiTid 
Jails,  a  survey  would  reve.al  some  appalling  facts  rerardmg  the 
number  of  degenerates  who  are  oficn  InpTperly  lnc:irce*-:'.'ecl  la 
surroundings  where  they  can  spread  tl-.eir  degeneracy  to  others  and 
thus  increase  their  menace,  or  who  are  rcli-fLs<'d  improixfly  or  Im- 
properly sentenced,  or  not  removed,  as  they  should  be,  from  com- 
munion with  our  daily  life.  Th'^  .'^urprl.sing  increase  of  deger.i'ra'e 
sex  crimes  within  the  last  few  vears  h;\s  rcve.aled  an  urgent  neces- 
sity for  corrective  action  by  every  public-minded  body.  This  is  not 
wholly  a  problem  of  law  enforcement.  In  many  cuses,  as  you  well 
know,  degener.acy  can  be  trnced  to  di.scase.  mental  or  physical. 
There  should  be  given  to  the  cure  of  ricjeneracy  th.e  .same  thoueht, 
the  .'^amc  c  ur'^r  perseverance,  the  same  persistent  investigation 
that  has  rc.--uUf><-l  in  the  le.«isenin£:  of  many  other  dangerous  di.sea.ses. 

Xaturallv.  tiie  results  of  deceneracy.  taking  form  in  numerous 
crimes,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  law-enforcement  officer;  how- 
ever, the  causes  cf  degeneracy  are  things  for  other  persons  to  in- 
quire into  and  to  seek  the  cure,  and  until  a  program  for  the  sup- 
pression and  prevention  of  the  cau-ses  of  sex  crimes  can  be  found, 
we  shall  continue  to  see  our  women  as.saulted  and  our  children 
brutally  murdere'.!.  Law  enforcement  can  apprehend  the  murderer. 
Law  enforcement,  however  cannot  prevent  the  development  of  the 
factors  which  led  to  that  mu'-der  This  Is  a  j^'b  for  the  doctor, 
for  the  scientist,  f-  r  the  psychl.atrlst.  nnd  for  great  investigative,' 
public-minded  bodies  llk'^  the  life  In.siiraiKe  companies  of  America. 

And  since  we  are  talkm':;  of  public  duty.  It  might  be  well  for  us 
to  lock  Into  seme  other  facts  which  are  just  coming  to  light. 
Th^re  is  no  doubt  that  poverty  Is  a  factor  which  contnbutes  to 
crime,  but  It  is  not  the  sole  cau.se.  Poverty,  it  I3  true.  Is  the 
cause  of  many  convictions,  for  the  poor  criminal  has  not  the  aid 
of  shrewd  lawyers  cr  of  venal  political  or  other  improper  Infiuence 
which  m.ay  swav  the  scales  of  Ju.stlce  Bu'  we  lind  that  most  of 
the  major  cr:miraLs  are  not  povertv  stricken,  pa'tirularly  when 
one  considers  that  .some  of  our  notorious  bank  robbers  have  often 
rolled  up  an  annual  income  of  eiOO.OOO  The  reason  in  all  these 
ca=:es  Is  quite  sim.ple — the  more  money  a  person  has.  the  more 
friends  one  ha-s;  the  more  ability  one  has  to  summon  Influence  to 
his  assistance  in  times  of  stre.ss,  the  more  one  Is  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  can  get  away  with  it  when  he  commits  a  crime. 

Lot  u,s  ccn.-^ider  the  ca.so  of  the  average  citizen.  He  overparks  l;ls 
autom.obtlp  or  he  commits  a  trattic  violation.  He  Is  simimoned 
into  traSc  court  Immediatelv  he  begins  a  camoaitm  to  outwit 
the  lav.-.  In  one  Instance  that  I  recall  a  man  who  had  com.mitted 
a  violation  involving  a  $2  fine  spent  $50  on  evcrvthin?  from  influ- 
ence to  plain  bribery  so  that  he  might  have  the  "sat;.=iaction  a.«  he 
called  It,  of  outwitting  the  police  officer  who  pavo  him  a  tick-^t 
I  submit  that  if  otherwise  reputable  citizens  feel  that  they  have  a 
right  to  fix  one  form  of  vi'-ilation.  thev  cannot  verv  v,e'l  conn^l'un 
about  the  criminal  who  believes  in  his  ni;ht  to'  hire  a  shvster 
Ip-wver  or  to  bribe  a  jurv  in  order  to  get  out  of  a  pentirntiary 
sentence  for  having  committed  a  murder.  Crtmc  will  continue  to 
increa.se  until  public  sentiment  crushes  cri.me.  and  public  ben'l- 
m^-nt  cannot  crush  crime  until  a  public  consciousness  Is  aroui.od 
against  all  forms  of  crime. 

PETTY  CRIME  COMFG  FIR.ST 

You  gentl'-men  of  life  ln.suranre  ha-e  snent  mtich  mon-"  In 
advertising  to  acquaint  people  wi*h  the  'tiny  cau.-^es  of  great 
dist-ases.  You  have  made  it  a  self-apparent  fact  that  many  cf  the 
things  which  take  our  lives  are  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  desperate  crime  which  menaces  us  todav  in 
which  over  1,300.000  ma^'or  infractions  are  committed  earh  y»ar 
in  which  there  is  a  robbery  evrrv  10  minutes,  a  burglary  every  2 
minutes,  a  larceny  every  44  seccnd^  and  a  case  of  automobile  theft 
every  2'^  minutes.  It  is  rare  ind^-ed  that  a  major  criminal  starts 
as  such.  He  begins  in  a  p.  tty  way,  often  with  pilfering  and  other 
minor  violations,  finally  to  feed  upon  society  until  hf^  reache«  the 
status  of  a  public  mena-e  When  we  trace  his  history  we  find 
that  In  his  boyhood,  the  cau.se  of  his  earlv  crimes  often  was 
parental  la.-'lness,  inok  of  discipline,  and  failure  to  set  the  proper 
example.  The  b^y  -^-ho  h^-ars  lils  father  boast  of  how  he  fcM-d 
the  pohce  in  a  traffir  violation  should  not  be  held  solely  responsi- 
ble if  he  too  decides  that  it  is  smart  to  outvvit  the  law 

American  crime  begins  in  the  .American  home.  The  only  wav  it 
can  be  cured  is  by  a  re-.^tabl..shment  of  respect  for  law  by  'the 
heads  of  our  homes.  In  this  rega.d,  I  want  to  rem.ind  you  that 
more  than  18  percent  of  all  our  crime  is  being  committed  by  youths 
of  21  years  or  less.  Moreover,  during  the  first  9  mon'hs  of  1937 
persons  under  21  ye.rs  ^A  age  commif.ed  13  percent  of  our  murders' 
28  percent  cf  our  robberies.  41  percent  of  our  burglaries  and  51 
percent  of  all  au'cmobile  thefts.  Tliey  did  not  learn  their  u.sre- 
spect  for  law  m  our  schools.  They  did  not  learn  it  at  the  grocery 
store  or  at  the  drug  store  or  m  ciiurch.     They  learned  it  at  home 
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more  shrewd  than  the  State  prosecutor.  They  gained  their  dis- 
resp.-:>ct  from  parents  who  in  many  instance's  were  them.sclve? 
addicted  to  potty  or  greater  violations  of  the  law 

Since  we  have  been  on  the  subiect  of  values,  monetary  and 
otherwise,  it  mitrht  be  interesting  to  look  at  the  record  of"  what 
proper  public  support  can  do  toward  law  enforcement.  It  has 
been  the  happy  privilege  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve.nigation 
to  have  the  good  will  and  the  support  of  honest  citizens  every- 
where, which  led  to  the  proper  appropriations  and  to  the  ability 
to  build  a  scientific  Investigative  body  on  the  hicrhest  po-s.-^ible 
standard.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investication  is  naturallv  proud 
of  many  accomplishments.  \Vc  realize  that  the  results  obtained 
cotild  not  have  be^-n  accomplished  without  enthusiastic  aid  from 
the  public  and  other  law-enforcement  agencies.  Because  of  that 
eupp'irt  and  becau.se  of  that  a.'jslstance  there  were  15  777  violators 
Of  Federal  laws  convicted  during  the  la.'^t  4  years  in  cases  coming 
wfthm  the  Investieative  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestikTatlon.  Out  of  every  100  persons  who  have  been  charged  \;ith 
Tlolatine;  Federal  laws  by  special  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Invest Itratton  and  taken  to  trial,  94  have  bren  convicted  During 
this  p^rif  d  thp  cost  of  operating  the  Pr'deral  Bureau  of  Investigation 
amounted  'o  a  little  more  than  818  000,000  During  the  same  period, 
becnu.'^e  this  Bureau  ha.s  been  allowed  to  build  itself  into  an  efficient 
oik-anii'atl  m,  it  was  able  to  return  in  savings,  in  fines  impo.<ed  in 
ca^es  invpstiraied.  and  in  recoveries  of  stolen  eoods,  a  total  cf  more 
tlian  ?i:i.50(Ki  o<K)  to  the  taxpayers  of  .America,  or  more  than 
SllfiOOoooO  above  what  It  cost  to  operate  the  Bureau.  In  other 
words,  this  Bureau  ha.s  paid  divldf^nds  to  the  taxpayer':  amounting 
tci  a  return  n{  over  $7  for  each  dollar  spent,  which  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  investm.ents  public  or  private,  that  the 
American  pei  pie  posse.ss. 

REAL   Rm'RNS    ,\RE   MADE 

I  Cite  the.'^  figures,  not  only  becau.se  I  am  proud  of  them,  but 
becau,*^  I  am  extremely  grieved  that  everv  community  in  .^merlca 
Is  nut  realizing  the  maximum  returns  fr^m  its  law  enforcement, 
I  hasten  t.)  add  that  law  enforcemf^nt  of  itself  is  not  at  fault.  The 
re.spons!b!litv  for  the  lack  of  profitible  enforcement  in  so  many 
of  our  communities  again  goes  right  back  to  your  insurance 
policy  holders  the  people  of  the  average  Ameri'^an  home.  If  they 
only  covild  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  their  business  and  problem 
and  dar-ger  and  protection.  I  feel  sure  ihey  would  be  more  de- 
term. ned  that  law  enforcement  everywhere  be  ral.sed  to  a  standard 
cf  hiph  efficiency  and  profitable  acci  implishment  Once  that  is 
done.  I  assure  yoij  crime  will  decrease  autcrnatically  bpcau=?e  once 
the  -American  hom»»  can  be  made  to  work  for  law  enforcement  it 
will  of  lt,self  breed  respect  for  the  maje«:ty  of  our  laws.  Without 
this,  no  matter  how  hard  honest  men  of  law  enforcement  seek  to 
combat  It.  crime  will  continue  to  flourish. 

We  recentiv  have  heard  from  self-styled  experts  on  criminology. 
men  who  believe  they  know  even  more  than  all  law  enforcement, 
that  crime  is  definitely  on  the  decrea.'se  Unfortunately,  crime 
Is  not  decrea-ing  and  criminals  are  not  reforming.  The  records  of 
the  Federal  Bureati  of  Investigation  show  that  crime  is  Increa.'sinc: 
that  more  murdrrs.  manslaughters,  ro'^beries.  sex  crimes,  burgla- 
ries, and  automobile  thefts  wpre  committed  during  the  first  9 
months  of   1937   than   during  the  same  p' nod  la.'-t  year. 

I  deplore  the  misinformation,  the  haphazard  idr^as,  the  .scram- 
bled suggestions,  and  silly  sentimt ntality  of  these  persons  who 
attem.pt  to  cure  crime  by  textbook  methods  You  cannot  wipe  out 
murder,  nor  arson,  nor  rape,  nor  any  other  crime  by  coddling  crim- 
inals. It  must  be  done  by  the  methcxls  of  experienced  m.en  who 
know  their  business,  who  actually  deal  with  criminals,  who  from 
long  years  spent  in  tracking  down  crime  and  watching  niethods  of 
those  who  com,mlt  it,  have  been  able  to  draw  up  a  line  of  attack 
which  can  implant  upon  the  criminal  mind  the  fact  that  he 
cannot  violate  our  laws  and  get  away  with  it 

No  criminal  who  is  given  the  belief  '!at  l-.e  will  be  treated  with 
kid  gloves,  sent  to  prisons  often  operated  as  country  clubs,  where 
he  ha,s  the  benefits  of  loafing,  stm  baths,  radio,  daily  newspapers, 
magazines,  motion  pictures,  baseball,  ba.-;ketball.  and  football,  to 
remain  there  only  .so  long  as  he  desires  to  rest  up  from  his  crim- 
inal activities,  and  then  leave  on  an  easily  obtained  pardon  or 
pnrcle,  e^er  can  be  persuaded  that  crime  is  anv-thing  but  a  highly 
enjoyable  business  Only  swift  and  sure  and  determined  dct.rction 
and  appreh.onsion,  plus  equal'y  swift  and  sure  prosecution,  ade- 
cjuate  s<>ntences,  discipline  in  prison,  and  a  proper  release  without 
political  or  monetary  iiifluence,  followed  by  st-ict  supervision,  can 
make  anv  criminal  realize  that  there  is  majesty  in  law,  and  pov.-er 
in  tlie  Sentence  of  a  judge  when  he  punish.es  him  for  his  crime. 

PAP.OLE    STSTE.M    TS    \\-E.'\K 

Tliis  naturally  leads  me  to  a  discussion  cf  the  ad.mlnistratlon 
of  our  State  parole  systems  in  America,  You  have  heard  much 
of  It,  You  have  heard  many  of  our  sob  sisters  relate  at  length 
about  how  few  persons  ever  are  returned  for  violation  of  parole. 
Whether  these  people  speak  the  badly  distorted  facts  which  they 
so  easily  utter  from  ignorance  or  from  a  studied  effort  to  delude 
the  American  people.  I  do  not  know.  But  the  fact  is  that  there 
is  at  the  present  time  an  apparent  and  persistent  effort  on  the 
part  of  numerous  self-styled  know-it-alls  to  delude  the  people 
into  believing  that  the  administration  of  parole  is  a  success.  This 
Is  not  true.  Parole  administration  as  it  exists  in  all  too  many  of 
our  States  Is  not  a  success.  It  is  a  failure.  And  It  is  trampled 
under   foot   by   thousands   of   paroled   convicts  who   look   upon  it 


as  a  part  of  their  right 
o:    fanciful   thcorv.     I 


t  I  am  net  speaking  from  anv  standpoint 
speak  from  the  hard  and  bitter  experience 
o.  a  man  who  has  seen  several  of  his  associates  shot  down  by 
t.ic  guns  of  members  cf  the  underworld  who  had  been  the  recipi- 
ents of  clemency:  shot  down  by  such  rats  as  "Babv  Face"  Nelson. 
vho  was  three  times  paroled:  bv  such  vermin  as  Alfred  Power 
who  walked  out  of  a  prison  by  the  parole  route  by  adopting  an 
English  accent  and  thus  .securing  his  release  for  deportation. 

Moreover,  I  speak  for  ever>-  police  and  other  law  enforcement 
r,'cncy  m  America  v,hich  lias  seen  its  brave  officers  go  to  their 
nuty  to  be  m.urdered.  often  from  ambush,  bv  paroled  convicts  I 
hope  I  speak  for  every  mother,  v. ho  in  the  horror  of  grief  haa 
gone  trembling  to  the  city  morgue  to  look  upon  the  defiled 
broken  body  of  some  innocent  child,  raped  and  tortured  by  some 
sex-crazed  momster  who  him.-^elf  left  prison  by  the  parole  method 
These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  speak.  And  I  speak  In  de- 
fense of  every  decent  American  who  wants  his  home  protected. 
I  am  fighting  against  the  cloud  of  misinformation,  the  smoke- 
screen that  IS  being  thrown  up.  why  I  do  not  know,  to  protect 
murderers,   thieves,   thugs,   brigands,  desperadoes,  and   outlaws. 

When  the  records  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  show 
that  5o  percent  of  all  criminals  arrested  have  been  previously  ar- 
rested for  other  crimes  and  when  the  records  also  show  that 
approximately  50  percent  of  all  pr-soners  now  are  being  released  on 
parole,  how  do  the  professional  parole  advocates  manage  to  make 
anyone  believe  that  hardly  anyone  ever  violates  a  parole? 

Wliy  are  the.se  people  so  much  interested  in  glossing  over  the 
vicious  parole  abuses  which  exist  in  so  inanv  of  our  States?  Why 
do  they  disregard  the  fact  that  30  percent  of  the  13,519  dangerous 
criminals  listed  in  the  Federal  Bureau  cf  Investigation's  single 
fingerprint  file  as  the  country's  most  desperate  kidnapers  racket- 
eers, hoodlums  bank  robbers,  and  extortioners  show  a  record  of 
having  been  the  recipients  of  parole  or  other  tvpes  cf  clemency 
not  only  once,  but  in  many  cases  ;u  often  as  4.  5,'  6,  7.  8  9  and  10 
times? 

There  is  not  an  experienced  law-enforcement  m.an  m  .America 
who  IS  not  hara.s.sed  by  this  parole  problem:  yet  these  officers  who 
risk  their  lives  in  protecting  otu-  homes  are  ridiculed  by  these  ad- 
vocates of  easy  freedom  who  want  us  to  open  the  doo'rs  of  every 
penitentiary  to  almost  anyone  who  wants  liberty.  Have  you  ever 
heard  from  any  parole  advociite,  from  anv  one  of  the.<=e  pro'fessional 
regenerators,  one  logical  reason  why  old-time  offenders,  persons  with 
long,  vicious  criminal  records,  should  bo  turned  loose  on  parole. 
time  and  time  again"'  They  do  not  an.'^wer  that  question.  They 
twist  the  subject,  they  squi.-m  about,  thev  throw  out  smoke 
.screens  to  make  you  believe  that  all  persons  who  object  to  the 
abuses  cf  parole  are  monsters  who  want  to  keep  all  first  offenders 
m  prison.  Tlicy  try  to  make  you  believe  that  the  complaints 
against  the  maladministration  cf  parole  are  directed  against  the 
first  offender  and  not  against  the  persons  whom  these  parole  pur- 
veyors are  really  trying  to  get  out  of  prisons — the  old-timers,  the 
vicious  criminals,  the  professional  bank  robbers,  the  multiple 
murderers  They  are  the  ones  who  get  out  under  many  of  the 
State  parole  sy.-tems  as  they  exist  today. 

crrizE.v  H.As  obligation 

No  one  ever  hears  any  criticism  of  th«  Federal  paro'e  system  and 
the  workings  of  the  Federal  Parole  Board.  The  reason  is  a  simple 
one-  the  Federal  svstcm  works  Tl-.r  Federal  Parole  Board,  under 
the  able  guidance  of  .■attorney  General  Homer  Cummlngs,  efficiently 
and  honestly  tries  to  free  the  fellow  who  deserves  to  be  turned 
loo,=;e  and  keep  m  pri.son  the  man  who  should  remain  there  In  the 
interest  of  s  >cicty.  Any  parole  board  which  follows  that  system 
v.iil  meet  with  the  approval  cf  law-enforcement  ofDccrs  every- 
where But  whpn  prisoners  are  turned  loose  Indiscriminately  and 
when  individuals  who  either  disguise  the  facts  or  are  ignorant  of 
the  facts  seek  t;j  make  prison  merely  a  stopping  place  on  the  way 
to  new  crimes,  then  not  only  every  law-enforcement  officer,  but 
every  hone.^t  citizen  should  rise  in  persistent  protest  until  such  a 
condition  is  corrected. 

There  is  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with  anv  parole  system  that 
honestly  releases  a  first  offender  aftor  he  has  served 'a  definite 
period  of  time  and  then  closely  supervLses  his  activities  in  a  proper 
way  after  his  release  so  that  he  may  remake  himself  into  a 
respectable  citizen.  No  efficient  law-enforcement  officer  anywhere 
ever  uttered  one  word  against  the  legitimate  use  of  parole,  against 
the  true  theory  of  parole,  against  th'-  efficient  administration  of 
parole  as  it  really  is  intended  to  be — that  of  regenerating  the  first 
offender.  '\,\'hat  we  law-enforcement  officials  object  to  and  what  I, 
for  one,  will  continue  to  combat  is  the  interference  of  venal 
politics,  of  improper  Influence,  of  excessive  sentimentality,  which 
opens  prison  d  lors  to  conftrm.ed  off'-'nders,  and  which  sends  them 
out  to  multiply  our  taxes,  multiply  our  sorrov.-s.  multiply  our 
anguish,  and  multiply  greatly  the  dangers  which  we  must  face 
from  an  ever-rising  multitude  of  criminals.  If  we  are  to  insure 
life  we  must  also  save  life,  and  if  we  are  to  Insure  property  we 
must  protect  property.  Fnr  this  rea&m  I  have  tried  to  present 
some  of  the  obstacles  which  we  are  confronted  v.-lth  daily  on  the 
battle  front  of  law  enforcement.  Because  of  your  positions  as 
leaders  m  a  great  hunianitarlan  niovement.  looking  upward  a  better 
society  in  the  future,  we  look  to  you  as  our  allies,  .^nd  as  such, 
we  must  stand  united  in  combating  lawles.sne.>=s.  which  is  one  of 
America's  most  dangerous,  most  subversive,  and  most  destructive 
diseases.     May  we  fight  it  to  the  absolute  limit! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP  I 

HON.  GEOItGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TKXA3 

F  REPRESENTATIVES 
ecember  6,  1937 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
Monday. 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CORPUS 

3i^^  i 


Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas. 
exLend  my  remarks  in  the 
newspaper  article   appeari4g 
concerning   the    views   of 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
legislation: 


[Prom  the  Corpus  Clirtstl 

FARM     LEGISLATION'S     rMPOETA 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 

Record,  I  include  the  following 

in   the  Corpus  Chnsti   Caller 

ny  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Kleberg]  with  reference  to  farm 

I 
(Tex.)  Caller,  October  26,  1937! 

WHO      SATS 


NCE 


Cong:  -ess 


Congress  man 


ajt 


It  Is  essential  that  careful 
cultural  problem  by  the 
tare  In  general  Is  the  most 
the   Nation's   credit, 
here  yesterday. 

"No  more  grievous  thing, 
pass  poorly  considered  leglsl„_ 
agrtciilture  detrimentally,"  the 

KrfBEBG.   accompanied  by 
leave  by  motorcar  early  this 
Congressman,  Member  of  the 
be  busy  for  the  next  2  we2ks 
wUl  be  presented  to  the  specif 
Is  to  be  convened  November  1 
President. 

■•*  Johnson    returned    here    1 
Austin,    where    he    was    called 
father. 

Kleeekc,  who  has  had  a 
legislation  In  recent  years,  Is 
problem  as  It  affects  cotton 
trlct.     The  picture,  he  said,  Is 
when  first  consideration  was  g 
1929  foreign  mills  depended  40 
today  they  depend  on  us  for 
result   of   Increased   foreign 
affect  the  world  price  as  40  ^ 
"Our  solution  of  the  farm 
••will  depend  on  what  we  can 
promises  which  are  necessary 

"One   interesting  thing   to  „ 
success  of  the  soU-conservatior 
bls  against  cotton  prices  under 
1937." 

Farmers   in   this  section, 
speech  he  made  in  February 
representative  farmers  from 
the  recommendation,  which 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  benefits  under  the  Soil   __ 
cotton  and  soil-depleting  crops 
then  and  now  known  as  base  e 
ever,  the  Department  changed 
to  diversion,  requiring  from  1- 
"I  feel  reasonably  certain,"  " 
In  Texas  and  other  cotton  St 
reduction  and  diversion  reco 

"I'm  equaUy  certain  that  this 
In   diflBculties   which   confront 
production  through  Increase  In 
to  a  major  degree  created  the 
help   but  feel   that  the  ever 
cotton,   will   find   its  major 
whenever  cotton  is  stored  in 
its  effect  on  market  continues 
istence  in  unprocessed  form, 
problem  in  solving  the   difficul  . 
cotton  farmer  a  reasonable  liv 
to  be  found  in  a  combination 
and  means  of  distribution  and 
extensive  and  effective  research 
utilization  and  disposition  of 

Foreign  warfare  creates  an  ^„ 
dlf5cult:es  involved  in  trying  to 
he  pointed  out.  emphasizing  th 
In  purcha£-.e  and  u^e  of  Ameri 
Ing  the  war  in  China.     Both 


STRESSED     BY     KLEETRG 
NEW    COTTbN     USES    NKEDED 

consideration  be  given  to   the   agrl- 

3s  of  the  United  States  as  agncul- 

E^portant  stone  in  the  foiindatlon  of 

Richard    M.    Klussro    declared 


l:i  my  opinion,   could   occur  than   to 

at|on  which  might  affect  farmers  and 

Congressman  said. 

3am   H.   Johnson,   his   secretarv.    mvIU 

morning  for  Washington,   where   the 

House   Agriculture   Committee,   will 

orking  on  the  new  farm  bill  which 

session  of  the  Congress.     Con:rress 

In  special  session  at  the  call  of  the 


Stat  >s 


mm 


icaQ 


Farm  Bill 


CHRISTI   (TEX.;    CALLER,  OCTO- 
26,    1937  1 


night    from    Johnson    Cltv    and 
by   the    Illness   and    death    of    h.s 


hand  in  the  formulation  of  all  farm 
particularly  perturbed  over  the  farra 
farmers  of  South  Texas  and  his  dlf- 

dlfferent  today  than  it  was  in  1929 
gfven  to  cotton  farm  legislation.     In 

percent  on  American  cotton,  where 

3nly  1.5  percent  of  our  cotton  as  a 
production.     Fifteen    percent    cannct 
per  ;ent  did  a  few  years  ago. 

)roblem  In   the  Congress."  he   said. 

t^ork  out  through  the  various  com- 

o  aU  legislation, 
qie  Is  the  comparison  between   the 
program  on  cotton  prices  In  1936 

the  same  conservation  program  in 


aci  ;ordlng 


over 


re!  ulted 


th£t 

Co  iservatlon 


eu  reage. 


he 


^    to   Kt.kbfsg,    may  recall    a 
>f   1936   at   a  meeting   attended   bv 
the  district  and  when  he  madj 
from  an  agreement  with  th? 
a  grower,  In  order  to  be  eligible 
ervatlon  Act.  should  divert  from 
from  25  to  35  percent  of  acreag; 
■eage.    For  the  1937  program,  how- 
Its  recommendation  with  reference 
to  35-percent  diversion. 
said,  "that  the  excess  production 
was  largely  due  this  year  to  thj 
lended  by  the  Department. 
was  by  no  means  the  major  factor 
us  today.     The   Increase   in   world 
foreign  production  has.  of  course, 
present  excessive  surplus.     I  can't 
narmal -granary   idea,   as   applied   to 
obstacle   to  success   in   the   fact    that 
uantity.   either  here   or   elsewhere, 
to  be  felt  as  long  as  it  Ls  in  ex- 
"m  candid  to  say  that  our  majo.r 
situation  Involved   in   giving   tho 
livelihood  in  return  for  his  effort   lij 
of   greater   improvement   in   ways 
sale  of  our  cotton,   together  with 
looking  to  new  uses  and  greatej- 
~  cotton." 
er^tirely  new  aspect  and  adds  to  tho 
solve  the  American  farm  problem. 
t  we  can  expect  a  great  reductior. 
1  cotion  in  Japan  and  China  dur- 
csuntries  formerly  have  been  good 


our 


markets  for  our  cotton  which  went  Into  clothing  and  Indu-trlal 
uses.  How  much  of  the  loss  may  be  taken  up  bv  use  of  c-ton 
for  war  materials  is,  at  best,  a  matter  of  conjecmre  and  w  n  be 
affected  materially  by  recent  neutrality  laws.  The  s!tii.-it:(,n  In 
Spain  also  affecf?  us  In  the  same  way.  although  not  ,«.  v..:,  n,;vcly 
"The  major  Influence  on  legislative  action  Is  to  be  feu:..!  :n  t'lg 
Nation-wide  and  world-wide  Importance  of  cotton  as  a  factor  rii- 
fecting  the  financial,  social,  and  Industrial  phases  of  the  T'-nrrid 
picture.  Cotton  plays  a  most  Important  part  as  a  ta.x;,nv'  r  and 
as  a  means  of  furnishing  employment.  In  1935.  for  inir.oice  wo 
found  approximately  40  percent  of  all  gainfully  cmplovcd  people 
in  all  American  industry  to  be  employed  by  industries  u-'ilnc  cotton 
as  a  part  of  manufactured  output.  This  percent  did  not  Innluda 
those  employed  In  the  production  and  harvesting  of  cotton  njr  m 
ginnin=f  preparation  for  sale  In  Its  divided  forms. 
"In  its  financial  aspect  the  earning  power  of  cotton  fluids  of 
the  South  plays  an  Important  part  in  the  foundation  of  t.h^  rrod't 
structure  of  the  Nation,  as  it  affects  Federal.  St.ite,  and  county 
fiscal  affairs  In  the  southern  cotton -producing  States.  The  earning 
power  of  cotton-production  areas  must  by  all  means  be  kept  on  a 
proper  level  with  Its  valuation  for  t.a.xable  nuroosrs  as  rollatfral 
for  debt.  In  this  conectlon  agrlculiure  penerally  Is  th«>  most  Im- 
portan*  stone  in  the  foundation  of  credit  of  the  UniU-d  St;ues 
both  Government  and  private  credit.  For  this  retu-.on  it  is  essen- 
tial that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  agriculture  oroblem 
by  the  Congress. 

"After  all  is  said  and  done,  more  depends  on  farmers'  ability  to 
procuce  and  on  their  prosperity  than  upon  any  other  class  under 
our  flac.  The  truth  nf  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  imme- 
diate recent  pa.st.  Wo.  the  American  people,  should  not  expert 
too  quick  results  from  the  effect  of  legislation  on  a  picture  which 
ha.^  5o  many  aspects  and  angles. 

■■Th.e  farm  problem,  in  truth.  Is  the  proMom  of  the  aees  but  It 
!■=  my  belief  that  American  genius  and  brains,  under  our  prf^.sent 
form  of  representative  government,  wh'^re  the  volcp  of  evrr\-  Arper- 
ican  may  be  heard,  will  find  a  quicker  Boluticn.  If  any  is  to*  be 
found,  than  rouid  be  .secured  In  anv  other  rountry  " 

The  Concres.sn'an  d.--c!ared  It  will  b-  hi.-,  pur^icse  to  "do  my 
dead  level  bes'  a,^  the  Repres.'ntat!ve  of  the  Fourte^^nth  District- 
during  th.e  se.^^.sion. 

Tyie  Agnculturnl  Conimitt.^  of  -h-  House  of  Representatives  w&.% 
railed  to  m^er  October  27  in  Washintton  bv  Chairman  Marvin 
JONKS.  of  Amarillo  Congressman  Jonks  paid  tribute  to  Kleberg's 
work  on  th"  rrmmlttee  In  his  letter,  as  follows : 

"May  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  you  mv  personal  appre- 
ciation for  the  fine  work  you  have  done  In  connection  with  legisla- 
tion per+alninc  to  agriculture, 

"The  farmer^  of  your  dl.^trlr'.  as  well  as  the  country  In  general 
shouid  feel  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  splendid  contribution  vou 
have  made."  ■' 


Alameda  Airplane  Base  Is  Fixed  Where  Navy 

WLshed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


oy 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McGRATH 

Ol-    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  6,  1937 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   SAN   FRANCISCO   CHRONICLE    NOVEM- 
BER  29,    1937,   AND   A   LETTER    IN    REPLY   THERETO '  BY   HON 
JOHN    J     McGRATH.    OF    CALIFORNLA..    TO    GEOBGB    T     CAM-' 
ERON,  PUBLISHEIi  ^^ 


Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  accordance  with  the 
permission  granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing herein  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  on  November  29,  1937,  under  the  headline 
"Alameda  Airplane  Base  Is  Fixed  Where  Navv  Wished"  and 
a  letter  in  reply  thereto  written  by  me  to  Mr  George  T 
Cameron,  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
mrroRiAL  from  the  san  francisco  CHRomcLi 

or,H°.^'>57  ^^®  Government  handed  a  dollar  to  the  cltv  of  Alamed. 
and  took  in  return  corr.plete  title  to  the  lands  where  the  Navy 
will  at  once  begin  buUding  Its  $15,0O0,U0r  seaplane  bt=e 

This    ceremony,    and    the    start   of    the    work,    came    conslderablv 

h\^[  '^^''Jl'^\''^''''  ""'r  '^^  ^^^^  '^''  '^  ^'-^^  ^  Se  pilT  and 
if«^^^  seL' -seeking  po liticiuns  ever  since  the  Navy  setUed  on 
Alameda  as  the  place  where  it  wanted  its  base  and  the  monkev 
wrenches  they  from  time  to  time  tossed  into  the  wnrl^  mouKey 
^v^f/P'Tf  ".^^'^^-^'^"^  ^-  McGRATH  of  the  Eichth  District  was  the 
t?li  trouo.emaker  After  the  bay  communities  had  pledged 
themselves  tn  sv.pport  whatever  site  the  Navv  chose  .and  the  N^vy 
had  announced  Ita  choice  of  Alameda.  Mr    McGrath  stepped   iL 
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Pursulnc  the  art  of  palaverlne  his  constituents,  he  s'.-red  up  San 
Mateo  County  with  a  declaration  of  "inside  knowUd^e  "  that  the 
Navy  did  not  want  Alamed. i  and  that  he  could  bring  the  base  to 
the  San  Mateo  shore  Flatly  contradicted  in  that  by  a  telecram 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Nuvy  Mr  McGrath.  in  pique  declared 
he  would  kill  the  base  if  it  could  not  be  obtained'  for  Saa 
Mateo 

He  did  make  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  delayed  the  be-inning 
of  this  vast  bay  area  project.  Labor  and  every  interest  that  "has 
been  held  back  from  this  business  can  thank  him  for  the  Ion? 
delay  But  that  is  all  he  did  and  his  constituents  in  the  Eighth 
District  should  now  have  a  ilr.ir  idea  of  his  performance  as  their 
Representative 

The  Navy  ha.=  likewise  derided  on  a  site  at  Oakland  for  I's 
equally  Important  supply  b.-i.se  That,  too,  is  now  a  target  for 
self-seeking  politicians  Representative  McGrath  has  promised  to 
tear  that  up  by  the  roots  and  move  it  to  cne  or  another  of  various 
points  on  the  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clarn  bay  shore  Other  pub- 
licity seekers  are  palavering  their  con-^tituen'ts  in  the  same  wav 
Mr  McGrath  has  succeeded  m  delavm^  this  $1.5  000  000  proiect 
It  was  his  maneuvering'  that  stopped  it  m  the  la.st  scss:on  of  Con- 
gress so  that  this  vast  amount  of  exj^enditure  for  labor  and  mate- 
rials In  the  bay  ari^a  is  still  held  up 

But  m  the  end  the  outcome  will  be  exactly  the  .same  as  with 
the  Alameda  seaplane  b:i.se  There  will  aime  a  day  one  or  two 
or  three  or  four  or  five  years  later  than  it  might  come  if  it  were 
not  for  the  monkey-wrench  business,  when  the  Navy  will  hand 
over  its  dollar,  take  title  to  the  Oakland  site,  and  been  building 
ItP  supply  base  th.ere.  whexe  it  wants  it.  because  it  thinks  that  is 
the  best   plaee 

All  that  the.se  mlsrepre*entatlves  will  have  succeeded  in  doi-^ 
Will  have  been  to  shut  the  bay  area  out  for  some  unnecr-csary 
period  of  'me  from  the  benefits  of  the  spending  of  »15  0auOO0 
for  labor  and  maU-rials 


LF" 


Mr 


Dear 


rrp    FRc^•    h-.n     .tohn   m  gr.ath    gp  califor.via.  tc    georgi  t. 

CAMtH-^.N      rrp;  I.SKtB    of    TliE    SAN    rRANCISCO    CHHCN-ICU 

Deceveo  3,  1937 
Ti-.F   T    CA\:rRON 

'';.v/ic:     The  SciT.  Frannscr  Chrn-nir}e. 

^ar,  Franciftco.  Cali; 
Sir-  Your  editorials  making  personal  attack*  upon  rr.e 
seem  invariably  tc  be  printed  at  tnr.'-s  wh-n  you  are  certain  that 
I  am  not  in  California  anc  \o\:r  r-ditorlal  h'eadec  Alameds  Air- 
plane Base  Is  Fixed  "Where  Navy  Wished,  printed  on  November  29, 
1937    2s  an  ejcellenf  example  of  your  tactics 

I  suppose  that  I  should  be  d-  li'^thted  tc  receive  the  attention  of 
a  once  great  newspaper  and  I  al'-c  n.'y^ume  that  mv  answer  tn  your 
editorial  will--if  publish,  d  at  all— be  buried  in  voiir  "safety  valve  " 
However  thir  particula.'  editorial  is  sc  ccmpletelv  filled  with  ml*- 
statements  that  I  am  answerinc  it  and  also  making  it  my  bu-lness 
to  -see  that  my  reply  is  not  hurled  under  the  twin  peaks  o'  vellow 
Journalism  r.rd  pmk  cement 

You  make  ihe  dfl. berate  eharce  that  I  have  malicloiL'^lv  delaved 
thr  f.na.  acceptance  of  th*  Alamedr,  airplane  h.ase  site  Ycu  know 
th.t  while  :  believed  that  there  were  ether  sites  or  the  San 
Franciscc  sid(  of  the  bay  which  merited  consideration  when  the 
Navy  finally  decided  upon  the  Alamed;^  site  I  voted  for  the  authori- 
zation bil.  m  the  Naval  Affa-r?  Committee  and  that  I  al.so  voted 
for  the  m.easure  when  it  came  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
If  you  hac  lacked  accurate  Information  on  these  points  you  could 
have  .secured  the  truth  from  Conttressman  Alkert  Carter  who 
repre.sented   Alameda    before    the   committee 

You  alsc  knew  that  the  only  cause  for  anv  delay  In  the  accept- 
ance of  'he  Alameda  site  was  due  tc  the  fact  that  Alameda  was— 
until  November  2eu^unable  tc  furnish  title  to  the  property 

App.-rently  in  your  Judgment  It  is  high  treason  for  anvone  to 
desire  anything  good  for  San  Francisco  and  for  the  San  Francisco 
peninsula. 

You  obviou.'iy  intended  In  thl5  editorial  to  deceive  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  and  of  the  peninsula  by  stating  that  I  am  attempt- 

inc  tc  secure  the  naval  .supply  ha.se  for  a  site  "on  the  San  Mateo 
and  Santa  C  ara  bay  shore."  While  it  is  true  that  there  are 
severa.  excellent  sites  in  northern  San  Mateo  County  having  ihe 
necessary  ouaaflcatlons  of  deep  water  and  adequate  rail  and  hlgh- 
wr.v  facilities  you  know  that  the  State  Harbor  CommLssion  has 
olTered  free  o;  charge  tc  the  Navy  Department  one  of  the  finest 
Rites  ever  presented  for  a  naval  shore  establi.shment.  and  you  also 
know  that  thit  site  for  which  I  am  demanding  consideration  Is 
Ir.rated  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  You  also  know 
that  that  site  is  receiving  the  support  of  both  of  the  Concres-smen 
representing  t  le  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  it  has 
been  endorsee  by  Mayor  Rossi  and  the  San  Francisco  board  of 
supervisors  Ycu  alsc  know  that  the  San  Francisco  Civic  League 
of  Imiirovement  Ciubs  and  Associations  is  actively  working  for  that 
site  You  als:  know  that  every  chamber  of  commerce  in  San 
MatPi  County  has  uniud  with  San  FYancisco  in  presenting  this 
site  tc  the   Na  ,-y  ^ 

The  Assist  a  It  .Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr  Charles  Edison  h.a* 
cfflcially  stated  that  nc  decision  as  to  a  site  for  the  supply  base 
wih  he  made  until  all  available  sites  have  been  fairly  and  fully 
considered 

As  a  member  of  the  Naval  AfTairs  Committee.  I  have  Insisted 
and  I  shall  co  itinue  to  -n.-^ist  that  the  (xcellent  sites  on  the  San 
Francisco  side  of  the  baj   be  adequately  ana  honestly  presented  to 
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r?£Sf  t^^pv,lf/r  ^  ^  t™  P'^^^c^'^g  the  public  interest  which  has 
L'Smi^t  ^Att^  ''^  nationajl  defense  and  returns  for  its  naval 
n^H  tl     K     ■  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^™  representmg  the  laboring  men 

fits  wSfch  i?n  nlic  "^"^'''"i"^  employment  and  indilstrlal  bene- 
Sponanf  nlSl  iZe       ""'   ^°"    ''°"^    ''''   establishment    of   this 

r.J!:i^J^\^^^\Z^  ^^^  P^'^P^^  °^  San  Mateo  County  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  economic  life  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco      Wbfl^ 
ever  benefits  San  Francisco  benefits  us.^and  wSat^^er  Knefi^ti; 

'"^r  a  SuL's^n  '^''n  '''''''''''  °"^  metropolitan  a?el  ^^^^"rk  ng 
-or  a  better  ban  Francisco  peninsula  community. 

Ccn^atulatir.g  you  upon  your  consistency  In  betravin^  thP  m 

Member  of  Conffress, 


Regaidinc;  H.  Q.  L.  c.  Foreclosures 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.MAKKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  ^L  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

L\  THE  HOr?E  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  6.  1937 

Mr^  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  amount  of  pres- 
sure ha^  recently  been  put  en  Con.-res.smen  for  enactment 
of  H.  R.  6092.  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellenbogen,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  extension  cf  jxricds  of  amortization  of  Home 
J  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  leans  from  15  to  25  vears  and 
reduces  mterest  rates  to  S'j  percent,  both  provisions  retro- 
active. 

A  request  was  made  to  Mr.  John  \V.  Childress,  of  the 
H.  O.  L.  C,  for  a  statement  on  the  Corporation's  foreclosure 
procedure  and  policy,  data  en  foreclosures,  and  opinion  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  Ellenbogen  bill,  if  enacted,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  interested,  I  give  a  resume  of  his  reply. 

During  the  3  years  authorized  by  Concre.«  for  the  Vefl- 
nancing  operations  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  which  ended  June  12 
1936.  the  Corporation  refinanced  a  total  of  1.018  413  loans 
involving  53.092.840.081,  Through  Spptember  1937,  the  Clv- 
poration  had  authorized  116,994  foreclosures,  of  which  8  531 
were  later  withdrawn,  leaving  a  net  figure  of  108  4G3  Of 
these  foreclosures,  the  total  carried  to  conclusion,  bouclit  in 
by  the  Corporation  and  now  held  for  liquidation,  is  58,189. 

The  number  of  foreclosures  thus  far  authorized  represents 
10.7  percent  of  the  number  of  loans  made.  While  this 
sounds  like  a  large  number,  the  actual  percentage  of  fore- 
closed loans  is  little,  if  any.  in  excess  of  the  normal  per- 
centage of  delinquency  among  private  agencies  and  much 
less  than  the  percentage  of  these  agencies  when  there  is 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  all  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's mortgages  were  distress  loans,  where  the  borrower 
was.  in  practically  every  case,  totally  delinquent,  with  an 
accumulation  of  taxes,  interest,  and  so  forth,  which  made 
his  case  hopeless.  Only  through  the  intervention  of  the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  was  the  distressed  home  owner  given  a  fre.^h 
start  and  so  assisted  to  preserve  his  home. 

The  reasons  for  foreclosure  are  analyzed  and  represent 
approximately  the  following:  Twenty  percent  becau.se  the 
property  has  been  abandoned,  or  virtually  so;  20  percent  for 
obstinate  refusal  to  pay  by  those  able  to  do  so;  5  percent 
due  to  death  of  the  borrower  and  other  legal  complications; 
55  percent  because  of  the  noncooperation  of  the  borrower 
in  making  the  proper  effort  to  take  care  of  his  obligation 
to  the  Corporation.  Only  where  the  case  seems  hopeless  for 
one  of  the  above  reasons  is  foreclosure  started. 

In  regard  to  interest  rates,  Mr.  Childie.ss  states  that  after 
a  study  of  many  hundreds  of  foreclosure  case^  which  have 
passed  over  his  desk  he  has  come  across  no  instance  of  a 
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tc 


fica: 


tcreclr-uve  vhich  might 
tercst  ra'r'.     The  monthly 
tion  loan  of  S3. 028  at  the 
If  the  ra*e  were  reduced  tc 
Would  bo  cut  by  only  S3,  t 
represent    a    very    insigni 
dehnquency  which  would 
Ccrpcraticn. 

The  corporation  mainta 
ethical  question  of  changir 
date  on  H.  O.  L.  C.  bonds 
public  or  taken  in  exchangje 
gagees  upon  the  basis  of 
with  the  knowledge  that 
upon  individual  homes, 

It  Is  believed  few  realize 
of  changing  m^ore  than  1. 
terest  or  time  payment, 
have  to  be  recast  and 
would   rim  into  many   mil 
cost  per  loan  of  only  $50  fo 
etc..    this    estimated 
$50,000,000. 

No  one  can  predict   wit 
Congre&3  will  do  with  the 
time  any  borrower  from  t 
foreclosure,   residing   in   tht- 
desirous  of  making  a 
liquidate  the  loan,  will  wn 
or  her  case.  I  will  be  glad 
Childres.3.  who  has  always 
thetic  attitude  in  cases  of 
to  him,  in  an  effort  to  effect 
ment. 


h|ave  been  avr-rtod  by  a  lc:\-?r    n- 

ayment  en  th?  averas-e  C:'-p-:-a- 

fjresent  rate  of  5  percent  !.■;  $24  01 

3  percent,  the  monthly  paynvnt 

$21.04,  and  the  reducuon  would 

nt    part    of    the    total    of    any 

u^tify  foreclosure  action  by   the 


ns  there  is  a  serious  social  and 

g  the  rate  of  interest  a*;  this  h.> 

\^hich  have  been  purchased  by  th^ 

for  mortgages  by  former  mo;t- 

their  present  interest   rates,  and 

r  are  secured  by  firs^  mortgages 

ring  5  percent  interest. 

the  enormous  cost  of  the  detail 

000  mortgages  either  as  to  i:i- 

:very  note  and  mortgage  would 

.  the  expense  of  which  alone 

ions   of   dollars.     Based   upon   a 

new  title,  new  papers,  recording. 

would    run    to    more    rhji.i 


they 
b*a 


0)0. 


reexeouted 


expeise 


The  Si 


OF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  O 


sang    the    melody 


headache 

silver  agreement  with  sever 

tic  program  of  buying  new 


has  proclaimed  the   need 
pre.sent  silver  policy  and  it 


1934  when  they  argued  so 
chase  bill  were  enacted  into 


$1.29  per  ounce,  It  would  d 
world  trade  in  motion,  and 


'* 


1  any  decree   of  certainly   what 

igen  bill;  but  if  in  the  m<  ar;- 

le  H.  O.  L.  C,  threatened  w.th 

Fifth   District   of    Kansa,s   ard 

and   conscientious   efTort     o 

e  to  me  and  give  details  of  h.s 

to  take  the  matter  up  with  Mr. 

anifested  a  helpful  and  sympci  - 
:his  kind  which  I  have  reported 

a  fair  and  satisfactory  adjust - 


sine  ere 


m 


sau-  almost  Immediate  achievement  cf  a  p-'i-f"  <^f  SI  29  per 
ounce  for  silver.  After  4  fantastic  years,  dunnn  v,:v,''li  n  i -;v 
one  and  four-tenths  billion  ounces  were  purchased,  the  world 
price  is  still  45  cents  or  about  one-half  cent  above  what  it 
v;as  before  we  purchased  this  astronomical  quantity  of 
silver. 

When  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  became  law.  it  vvos  estirnat.  d 
that  one  and  one-third  billion  ounces  would  have  to  be  pur- 
chased to  bring  about  a  ratio  of  1  to  3  with  gold.  We  have 
actually  purchased  65,000,000  more  ounces  than  that  amount 
and  still  have  more  than  one  and  tv*?o-third.;  b.llion  ou:ices 
to  go  to  make  goal.  It  takes  28  percent  mor-  s  Iv  r  'o  brincj 
ibo'!*  that  ratio  than  wlien  we  began  purchases  in  Jun  •  of 
lt'34  Can  anyone  thank  of  a  single  reason  why  yu.h  a  fu- 
rile  law  should  be  kept  on  the  statute  boui-L^  and  w!.y  we 
should  subsidize  the  handful  of  western  silver  mir.'^rs  t>:  th.o 
tune  of  32  cents  an  ounce  for  newly  mined  silv-^?  If  it  b-- 
argued  that  it  is  a  form  of  rehef  subsidy  for  the  miners,  the 
answer  is  fiar  w^  could  buy  for  every  .s.lver  m'n-r  m  rho 
country  a  n!-<^-  i;cw  bungalow,  give  hi.':',  a  lif-time  p'^n.-.rn 
and  ,sav'-'  a  b>,.:Tel  of  money  for  the  taxpayers  of  th.e  hnui. 
From  tlie  taxpayers  standpoint,  this  silver  ;.su.^  is  important 
b<"cau-e  the  expenditure  made  to  purrh  esf^  c;i  oy  -n  f^e  l-.ope 
01  cflccting  the  ratio  of  1  to  3  are  adC.i:-^  :o  the  mtere.st- 
bearmg  debt  of  the  Nation.  In  add!',e;n.  this  expan.sie  n  of 
the  currency  has  an  inflationary  eff  tt  which  is  v.n  doub'  m 
part  reflf^cted  by  higher  price  levels.  Th's  ^Iv-t  fi  i-^ro  m<-ans 
so.mething  more  to  taxpayers  than  fllli::g  ;  :  r  t-eth  cr  liG..Vt"- 
hold  cutlery.  It  means  higher  prices,  hightr  taxes,  and  eco- 
nomic instability. 


ver  Lining 


EXTENSIO>    OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 


ILLINOIS 

REPRESEXTATTVES 
Monday.  December  6,  1937 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  Spe^er.  "Every  cloud  has  a  silver 

Wror  g 


makers    of    yester\-ear. 


lining," 

aga-in.    There  is  one  cloud  \|ithout  a  silver  lining  and.  oddiv 

enough,   it   is  the   silver   clcud.     It   is   lined   with   finanrifU 

The  question  i^  to  the  fore  again,  because  our 

foreign  nations  and  our  dome; 

Ik  mined  domxestic  siiver  will  em- 


pire on  Decem^ber  31.     Virtu  lily  every  economis-:  of  any  noie 


fpr  an  immediate  repeal  of  the 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
recommendation  will  be  male  with  respect  to  silver. 

I  recall  the  whimsical  contentions  of  the  silventes  back    n 

"■arnestly  that  if  the  silver-pu-- 
aw,  providing  purchase  of  silver 


until  it  amounted  to  one-fourth  of  our  gold  stock  or  reachsd 


ii^pel  our  economic  probierrs.  b:i 
give  a  sterling-silver  lining   :o 


Wh;re  are   these  advocates  of   the 


every  troublous  cloud 
white  metal  today. 

They  promised  that  the  Purchase  of  silver  would  resto-e 
our  trace  with  China  and  IVexico.  Instead  it  chaied  China 
off  silver  and  to  a  managed  currency  and  caused  Mexico  -o 
com  pi  am  to  the  S^ate  Deiiariment.  They  said  ir  wo-  id 
brin?   prosperity   to   tlie   West^-m   States.     The   per   capi:a 

S'-atc.^  has  been  higher  than  .n 
They  said  it  would  raise  p-iee 
levels.    It  may  have  done  so  but  oddly  enough,  one  of  tl>- 
most  pesky  problems  now  is  t^  get  the  price  level  down.     They 


The  St;ite    \l!Mtnie.M<  of  (\)tton 

Exi::x>i()\  OF  i:kmarks 

OF 

HOX.  OKVILLE  ZLMMERALAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

L\  TilE  HOUSE  OF  REri;i:.<K.\TAHVES 
I  Monday.  Dcccynbt'r  6.  VjZ7 

Mr.  Zr,niE^:.MA.\.  Mr  Srvaker.  if  the  bill  now  undor 
convidei^t;  n  by  this  Committee  11  R  8d05)  Is  passed  .n  lU 
I  present  form,  a  great  injustice  will  b-^  dcme  to  tiie  co'-ea 
grcwers  of  southeast  Missouri,  it  so  harp  :;>.  M: .  s-^eak.  r, 
that  practically  all  of  the  cotton  t^r.-wa  :n  : he  Stare  of  ^!i  ^' 
souri  is  grown  in  eight  counties  in  the  ex^rr  ni.-  s-u-'iea'  V^  r- 
tion  of  the  State,  and  these  ctuiities  c  rnpr.se  ;h-  creater 
part  of  the  Tenth  Congressional  DisUlct,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Undvr  the  original  cotton  program.  Missouri  was  givm  a 
State  allotment  of  only  200.000  bales,  an  allotment  whcliy 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  our  cotton  growers,  and  this  allot- 
ment was  made  because  cf  tho  Johnson  amondm.-nt.  v.hich 
at  the  instance  of  otu"  very  able  Senator,  H',n.  BrNXETT 
Cii\:.ip  Ci.ARK,  made  provision  for  the  cr-tton  ^rrowers  of 
Mi.s^uLiri  a.  well  as  for  those  of  C;ilifoni;a.  Throughout  this 
program  Mi.ssou-i  was  grossly  discrim.ina*:d  against  and  was 
ne-.T-r  able  to  market  a  fair  quota  of  co'ton  commensurate 
With  htr  capacity  to  produce  cotton.  Our  cotton  grower*^ 
realizing  the  d.^.ni  .t  of  this  same  in-u  -ice  b^m^  dop'e  ^"o 
th-m  under  th  p.^clmg  bill,  assembled  m  a  ma.-.s  meetin-  at 
Ntw  Maur.d,  Me...  on  last  Thursday,  D' e  n.b.'r  2  1937  and 
unanimo'isly  adopted  the  foUcwing  rc:;olut;on  wh^ch  was 
placed  in  my  hands: 

Wh. Tfari  a:;y  cotton  control  program  Is  unBOUnd  that  does  not 
l^TX'^'^^T'^  profitable  method  and  iSSSS^  fS  prS^'ct?on 

\Vl-.reas  there  has  been  and  still  l.s  a  vrrv  Lir?e  m'err"on  rf 
cr-tcn  farmers  from  the  poor  hill  sect:o:..s  cf  oth^-^Sou- ern 
S:..tes  to  southeast  Missouri,  and  t50u...trn 

>j.^^?;."^T,  Vh« /."f  f '^    ^"^   ^"'^P-    ^'^^    production    in    srurl^^a^t 

M.-ocan  in  the  last  5  vears  ar---  r!-r,p^»g  nrnr  f  <-,f  ir-mr,,,  .^  ♦ 

cction  prcduction:  Therefore  be  it  ^  ^conon..c  trena.  m 
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Resolved.  That  we  favor  cotton-crcp  control,  provided: 

(1)  Tliat  under  any  program  adopted,  an  adequate  (juota  nation- 
ally both  in  acreage  and  pounds,  be  allotted  to  each  S^ate  By  an 
adequate  quota  is  meant  for  each  State  an  acreage  equal  to  the 
1937  planted  acreage  in  cotton,  plus  diverted  acreage  under  the 
1937  program. 

(2)  That  e.ich  county's  allotments  be  assigned  on  the  above 
basis. 

(3)  That  county  and  local  committees  be  given  proper  authority 
to  assign  and  adjust  Individual  ba.s.-s  within  the  county  on  most 
equitable  basis,  good  farming  practices  and  present  trends  beine 
considered:   ard  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of  these  resolutlon.s  be  sent  to  ou-  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators. 

Until  the  :a>t  2  or  3  years  a  very  Lmited  acreage  of  cotton 
wai  piauied  ii;d  grown  in  these  c!i,'ht  eounties  in  the  Tenth 
Con,?ressional  District.  In  the  las'  2  years  many  thousands 
of  acres  havi>  been  placed  m  prcduet..e-i  by  cotton  growers 
and  plarters  who  have  come  to  our  .stcucn  from  Alabama, 
Mi.s.M.s.-.ppj.  ':>nn".'-.see.  Aikansas,  and  have  bought  farms.' 
and.  v.itheut  help  or  assistance  from  anyone,  they  have  built 
home:-.,  ciearei  land,  and  are  actively  engaged  m  the  produc- 
tion of  cotior.  In  addition  to  carrying  the  investment  they 
have  made  i:i  the.5e  lands,  they  are  required  to  pay  heavy 
drainage  asse-ments.  and,  unless  th.y  are  i>erm;ttcd"  to  par- 
ticipate fairly  in  any  farm  program  adopted  by  this  House, 
they  face  financial  rum,  the  loss  of  their  labor  and  money 
invested. 

This  bill  rr^akes  ample  provision  for  an  adequate  allot- 
ment to  the  M?veral  countie.s  in  our  State  and  to  the  farms 
in  these  cour.'ie.-.  but  our  whole  trouble  comes  from  the  lack 
of  an  adequat :  State  allotment.  If  the  average  5-year  period 
1.;  adhered  to  in  making  the  allotment  to  our  State,  our 
allotment  will  be  far  below  the  percentage  received  in  other 
S:a;e:,.  In  other  States  where  cotton  is  grown  extensively 
all  uvLr  a  State,  the  new  lands  coming  into  production  would 
not  ser;ou.-ly  cut  down  the  State  allotment.  However,  in 
Mis.scuri.  where  a  very  limited  acreage  has  been  grown  in 
cotton  over  the  years,  the  large  acreage  of  new  land  put  in 
production  over  the  last  1  or  2  years,  would  greatly  reduce 
our  State  allotment  when  derived  from  a  5-year  average, 
taking  mto  consideration  new  and  old  lands. 

Mr.  Speakei .  unless  fair  and  due  consideration  is  given  to 
the.«^e  new  lands,  the  cotton  growers  of  our  State  wiU  be  in 
a  far  worse  situation  than  they  are  today  under  the  pre.sent 
program.  Under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  the  only  factor 
that  may  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  in  making  this 
State  allotment  is  "trends  in  acreage  during  the  applicable 
period."  I  sLbmit  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
do  most  anj-taing  and  defend  his  position  under  these  very 
general  terms.  During  the  crop  year  1937  we  had  a  large  j 
yield  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  a  large  acreage 
planted  to  cotton.  I  submit  that  this  acreage  would  be  a 
fair  basis  frori  which  to  figure  our  State  allotment,  not  only 
for  our  State,  but  for  every  State  engaged  m  cotton  produc- 
tion. If  the  State  allotment  Is  figured  on  this  basis.  Mis-  '• 
souri.  like  other  cotton  States,  will  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  produce  cotton:  all  that  we  ask  from  anyone. 


Further  Ob^ervation.s  on  H.  R.  7710,  a  Bill  To  Pro- 
vide Shorter  Hours  for  Firemen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

EON.  ROSS  A.  COLLEXS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IX  THK  TTQU.-^K  OF   KErRE>KXTATlVES 

Monday.  Dcccviher  6.  1937 

Mr.  COLLINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  appear,  on  page  2248  in 
the   A;iper;dLx   of   the  Record.   Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first 


fn??:^'''''^'-'  '''''^"  ^^'  ''•'■  ^"  ^^''  ^-^  H  R.  TTin.  entitled 
A  bill  to  provide  shorter  l.eurs  of  duty  for  members  of  the 
fire  department  cf  the  D:.^:r:rt  of  Columbia."  Since  that 
t.me  I  have  recc.vtd  adJi-onal  data  on  this  measure.  This 
data  IS  m  the  form  of  two  tables,  the  first  giving  a  comparison 
of  the  hours  of  duty,  sick  and  annual  leave  in  25  of  the  larger 
cities,  and  the  second  showing  the  salaries  paid  firemen  in  25 
of  the  larger  cities.  In  each  comparison  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  .^ituatirn  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  present  time 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  other  cities  on  the  list 
The  tables  referred  tc  are  set  forth  below  as  follows: 

Hours  of  duty,  su-k  avd  annual  Irare    :n   --r  rlrzx-.-tmevts  of  2  3  li-re 
cities  uj  the  V-n:cd  States 


City 


Los  Anpeles,  e  ^ikf.., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Chicaso,  111 , 

lndianniK)lis.  Ind 

Louisville.  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

MinncapolL"*,  Minn.. 

Kans;a.s  City,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J"r:pv  Citv.  N'.  J  _ 
Now'irk.  X.  J._  . 
Uultalo,  .\.  ^■.._ 

New  York.  X,  Y.K.. 
KiX'hesler.  N,  V 

rincinnati,  Ohio 

Clevelaad,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Fbiladelphia,  Pa 

r:t;y!>.;-h.  I'a 

S.'att;e,  ^Va,sh. 

^f ilwaiikoe,  W'^^ 

1  'i.siru-i  i,jf  L'..:u:iib:a- 


Hours 
of 

duty 
per 
day 


12 


12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

12 

12 

12 
12 

12 

12 
12 
12 

12 

12 

12 
12 

8 
12 


12 

i: 


12 
12 


ITours 

of  duty 

per 

week 


78 


72 
72 

81 
84 

84 

69 

72 

78 
84 
84 

S4 
84 
74 

84 

78 

84 
84 

48 
72 

78 


84 
72 


Annu.il 
leave 

with 
pay 


15 

14 

20 
l.S 
10 
15 

14-16 

14 

20 

15 
21 

15-20 

15-18 

15-18 

15 

21-30 
15-20 

15 
14 

U 
14 

14 

15 


14 


Sick  leave  with  pay 


liij'ify,     line    of    <1iuy,    1    year; 

Kick,  14  days;  16  days,  65  per- 
cent. 
Injury,  line  of  duty,  indefinite; 

sick,  6  months. 
1  year. 
Indefinit«. 
13  weeks. 
Injury,  line  of  duty,  indflflotti; 

«ck,  1  ye:ir. 
Injury,  line  of  duty,  1  year;  sick, 

6  months. 
Injury,  line  of  dutv.  indefinite; 

sick,  half  pay  for  30  days. 
Injury,  line  of  duty,  indefinite; 

sick.  60  davs. 
Up  to  90  days. 
1  year. 
Injury,  line  of  duty,  <»iA»*nttti; 

sick,  90  days. 
1  year. 
Do 
Injury,  line  of  duty.  1  yt^r,  s;.% 

6  months. 
Indefinite. 
Injury,  line  of  duty,  indefinite; 

sick.  6  months. 
1  year. 
Irturv,  tine  of  i^uty.   intef::!::*; 

--.1  K,  1   \\\iS. 

1  yi-.ir, 

t:  :  .r>,  :.ne  of  duty,  indefinite; 

>,  k.    aiYiTlinc    to    nature   of 

i!!:u>?.  r.-vi:  .  r  full  pay. 
Injury.  ..:;e  uf  jfty,  :'aJefin:te; 

sick,  ncrne 
Injury,  Ime  r.f  luty.  ;,:iif  pay  ;,jr 

6   months;   sick,    t.r>t    5  'd3\"s 

de<jucteJ. 
1  yecir 
Ir.^ury   '  r    i'tr.e^-^,    line   of   -i'j;}, 

mae:;i..;f,  ut:>er,  A;  iLiys. 


•  X,  w  working  into  3  platoon  system— 8-hour  day,  X>-h:'UT  week 

Salaries  paid  privates  in  fire  deparfmcnis  in  25  of  tfie  larger  c.tics 
of   the   United   States   as  of  Jantiary   1937 


i  ;;v 


Philadelphia,  P:i_. 

Detroit.  Mich '__'_ 

l/os  Angeles,  Calif.. I"""!!""!! 

Cleveland,  Ohio ".......\ 

St.  Louis,  Mo. '.'.'.'.'".'.'.'. 

Baltimore,  Md 111^^111^111^1 

Boston,  Mass "II"II"I 

San  Francisco,  Caliir I.I""II" 

]'!ti,';tnu"ch.  Pa 

Bullilo,  N.  V Iinilllll 

Washington,  D.  C ..,^ 

Milwaukee.  Wis '.'.'.VS.'.'. 

Minneaix>lis.  Minn ...'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio '..'.'.....'. 

New  OrieaiiS.  La 1.1111111""" 

Kansas  Cily,  Mo """"I" 

Newark.  X.  J      

Seattle.  Wash "...."1!^^/' 

Louisville.  Ky 

Indianapolis.  Ind.. 

Kochest^r.  X.  Y "III" 

Denver,  Coio '"'_ 

lJou.ston,  Tex ..""""""I 

I'urtiand.  Oreg ..'..'...... 

Tulfilo,  Ohio 


Extrance     Maiimum 


$1,820 

$2,184 

2,  .^20 

2,520 

2,040 

2.2»0 

1,800 

2,420 

1,680 

2.160 

1.000 

1.800 

l.GOO 

2,100 

2,  IfiO 

2.400 

i,e^ 

2,100 

1,808 

2,063 

1,900 

2.400 

2,040 

2,280 

1,080 

2,160 

1,500 

1,860 

1,042 

1,643 

i,4e.o 

1.C20 

2,100 

2,500 

1,920 

2.160 

1,3^1 

1,540 

1,819 

1.819 

2.  100 

2,100 

1.740 

1.920 

1,656 

l.fi,V5 

1.763 

2,009 

1,  '-00 

I.  800 

i 


if 
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Monopoly  Uifder  the  Milk  Trust  ,  Civil-Service  Reform— Sham  or  Real 


EXTENSION 


HON.  FRA.t 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Monday. 


CIS  D.  CULKIN 

NEW  YORK 

DF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
December  6,  1937  i 


LETTER    OP   THE   PRESroEtTT 
REPRESENTAT]  VE, 


Spea  ter 


my 


Mr.  CULKIN.     Mr. 
ORD  in  connection  with 
enjoyed  by  the  Milk  Trus 
ucts  a  letter  to  the  Preside 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
an  interesting,  and  courteous 
preserve  the  amenities  of 
full  text  thereof  in  the 


Rl  CORD 


Washington 


h<,ve 


c  I 


'Agri  cultural 


req 


h2,d 
jnd 


Hon.  FR-tPTCTS  D.  Culktm 

HcHLse  of  Representatives, 

My  Dz.\r  Mr.  Ctilkin:   I 
ing  to  my  letter  to  Chairmar 
sion,  requesting  an  investigati 
connection  with  which  you 
Commission  entitled 
spect  to  the  findings  therein 

At  the  time  I  made  tills 
that  such  an  investigation 
marllv  with  farm  products 
concerned,  contains  data  pert 
in  my  letter.    There  are  man;' 
cost  of  living  concerning  whiph 

You  will  note  from  a  care 
report   and   the   conclusions 
copies  of  which  were  transmi 
date  of  March   2,    1937,    that 
degree   of   monopolistic   contrbl 
large  extent  believed  to  be  ti 
law.   the   strengthening   of 
Congress  at  various  times  by 

A  copy  of  this  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  b-'en  tran-smltted  to  the 
tlon  and  consideration  In 
antitrust  laws. 

Very  sincerely  yours 


thlt 


The  House  will  notice 
is  a  high  degree  of  monopd 
farm  commodities  but  tha: 
certain  particulars.     The 
have  at  various  times 
lation.    I  do  not  say  this 
statutes  in  question  were 
impossible  of  interpretation 

I  assume  the  legislation 
in  in  January,  and  I  urge 
beware  of  jokers  and 
of  the  aisle  will  be  for  thi^ 
again  become  a  land  of 

May  I  state  that  I  am 
of  the  Attorney  General, 
I  read  his  speech  deliv 
Manufacturers  of  America 
most  encouraging.    If  he 
racketeers  as  he  did  on  the 
made  some  history.    After 
yeggs    are    blood    brothers 
fidence  m  Mr.  Cununings. 
of  real  lav;  enforcement  of 

The  Congress  should  be 
priations  are  necessary  to 
I  bespeak  for  the  Attorney 
to  this  end. 


ambi^  nit 


equal 


,'ered 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


TO   HON.    FRANCIS    D.    CULKIN, 
FROM    NEW    YORK 


,  last  week  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 

discussion  of  the  monopoly  now 

in  the  marketing  of  daixi'  prod- 

t  calling  his  attention  to  a  n?cent 

Commission.    I  am  in  receipt  of 

response  to  that  letter,  and  to 

the  situation,  I  am  including  the 

at  this  point. 

The  Whiti:  Houek, 
{on  board  U.  S.  S.  ■'Potomac") . 

December  4,  1937. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

your  letter  of  November  22.  refer- 

Ayres  of  the  Federal  Trtid?  Corimis- 

on  Into  the  high  cost   of  living;    in 

11  attention  to  a  recent  report  c't  the 

Income  Inquiry,"  and  with  re- 

you  make  certain  comments. 

,iest  of  the  Commission,  I  was  iware 

been  mr^de.     It.  howevier,  deal=  pri- 

tiisofar  as  such  commodities  are 

:n°nt  to  the  general  subject  ccverexl 

other  commodities  entering  into  tl:ie 

information  is  also  desired. 

ul  consideration  of  the  Ccmmissior.'s 

nd   recommendations   based   thrreon, 

:ed  to  both  Houses  of  CiJUErress  under 

where    in   various  Industrie;^,    a    hi.,'h 

appears   to   be   present,    it    is   to   a 

e  result  of  certain  weaknes-es  In  th? 

ich   has    been    recomm^ended   to   the 

the  Commission. 

Commission  has  been  furnished  to 

and   a  copy,  so  I   am   Informed    also 

partment  of  Justice  for  lt.s  ir.f-'rma- 

:tion  with  the  enforcement  of  the 


wh 


tie 


ri 


cor  nee 


Franklin  D.  JIoose-.elt. 

the  President  asi-ees  that  there 

listic  control  in  the  marketing  of 

the  law  needs  strengthening  in 

act  is  that  the  appellate  courts 

punfched  holes  in  the  antitrust  legis- 

in  criticism  of  the  courts,  as  the 

so  drawn   as   to  be   difficult   or 


the  President  refers  to  will  come 

the  committees  having  charge  to 

ies.    I  am  confident  both  sides 

legislation  so  that  America  will 

opportimity. 

gteatly  encouraged  at  the  attitude 

VIr.  Cummings,  on  this  question. 

before  the  Associated  Grocery 

on  this  question,  and  his  stand  is 

'•ill  do  as  good  a  job  on  the  food 

gangsters  and  yeegs.  he  will  have 

aU,  the  food  racketeers  and  the 

under    the    skin.     I    have    con- 

nd  believe  we  are  in  for  a  period 

;he  Antiti-ust  Act. 

in  mind  that  adequate  appro- 
light  these  racketeering  combines. 
General  generous  appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

I\  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  1,  1937 

'       Mr.  BACON.     Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  seem  to  despair 
I   of  gptting  good,   decent,   civil-s^'rvice   reform,   and   in   their 
I   desperation  am  wlliing  to  take  the  Ramspcck  bill  as  some- 
thing better  than  nothing. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  record  be  kept 
straight  at  this  time,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate,  after  many,  many  month.-;,  .seems  likely  to  take  some 
action  on  th«>  propo.sal  to  place  postmasters  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  classes  under  the  civil  .service.  That  the 
Senate  Committee  will  accept  th"  philasophy  of  my  own  bill, 
or  even  the  '  betfer-than-nothing"  Ramspeck  bill,  appears 
a  forlorn  hope 

The  fight  for  real  civil-servic*^  reform  vinll  eo  on.  But  it 
is  vitally  necessary  that  real  c.vil-servnce  reformers  not  per- 
mit themselves  to  bt'  maneuvered  into  a  compromise  which 
will  defeat  their  long-suupht  objective  and  which  may  put 
off  for  a  long  time  the  victory-  that  is  still  possible  during  this 
Congress. 

Let  us  see  how  the  National  Ci\nl  Service  Reform  Lea'Tue 
reacts  to  thp  various  propo.sal.s  that  have  been  put  before 
the  present  Compress  on  the  .subject  of  bringing  pcstmasters 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  under  the  civil  .serv'ice. 

I  have  discu^s"d  the  who!"  situaMon  with  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  Learue,  and  a'--  part  of  my 
remarks  I  am  going  to  include  the  correi:pondence  I  have 
had  wi'h  h:.m 

On  May  2,  1936,  I  rerr-v -d  'he  following  letter  from  Mr. 
H.  Eliot  Kaplan,  executive  ?"cr..tary  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  Learue,  asking  my  opinion  of  the  so-called 
Ramspeck  bill: 

National  Crvri.  Frp.virr  PrroRSf  LrAcrr, 

S'ew  Yijrk  CUy.  May  J,  1J36. 
Hen    RoBjrp.T  L    Bacon. 

//<.:i-'.-  r.r  ro'p^e^pntativ'es.  Ww^hmntr-n  D  C. 
Urw  -::?.-  There  ha.s  bfH  n  s<:i  murh  C(.ir.rl;ct;ng  cpir.len  as  to  the 
genera:  ntt-.tude  in  Crnirress  on  the  R-\m'^peck  pc:-tmastersh;p  bill 
that  w--  are  a.sking  th"  Members  of  thf  House  to  be  eood  enough 
to  indicate  whfther  they  approve  or  di.'approve  of  the  measure. 
A  copy  of  the  Ram.^peck  bil!.  which  ha.«  been  favorably  repined  by 
the  Ccmmittee  nn  the  Poi^t  Office  and  Post  Road.=  ,  is  eiirloced 

We  Fhould  appreciate  your  filling  cut  and  m.iilir.t:  to  u.'j  ♦he 
enclo.'i'-d  card  We  are  not  asklr.,;  you  to  s:?jn  your  nam?.  Our 
purpose  i.s  mtrely  to  have  the  cou.sen5U3  ol  the  :vleiubf>-s  of  C\m- 
fcTTCss  re^-ard::.g  'he  inclusion  of  Presidential  postmasters  under  tha 
Civil   Service   .A.c* 

Very  truly  yours, 

H    E:  roT  Kaplan. 
I  Executive  Secretary. 

TIi'K    RA.M-^PEfK    Bn,I. 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Kaplan,  under  date  of  May  6,  1936,  gave 
my  position  fully  on  this  "better-than-notliing"  bOl  as  fol- 
lows: 

w     TT   r.         r,  J^f  6.  1916. 

Mr,  K    Eliot  Kaflan, 

.National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 

521  Fifth  Avenue.  'Se:c  York,  N.  Y. 

Drar  Mr.  Kaplan  The  Ram.'^peck  bill  rannnt  con'mand  the  se- 
rious attention  of  any  mform-d  ?npporter  of  the  me^it  Fystom  It 
Is  pure  political  camoufla£:e.  adroltlv  framed  for  rampaii^^.  efTert 
Under  the  gui.'^e  of  civil-service  reform,  it  would  deal  a  deathb'ov/ 
to  the  hist  pretense  of  merit  administration  in  the  Po-^^  O'hcc 
D*'parin:ent. 

President  Roosevelt,  Po.'^tmaster  General  Far  lev  and  rvrrv  o'her 
k"y  man  in  our  new  spoils  rec^ime  have  undertukoi^  to  broadca.'t 
the  impression  that  the  Ram.-<peck  bill  would  take  postm.a-t<  r 
appointments  out  of  politics  But  I.  for  one.  do  not  Intend  thnt 
this  shameless  cimoufla£;e  shall  obscure  the  New  Deals  crime? 
aga:n.st  civil  .'service  Rin^e  193.1.  Mr  Roosevelt  has  addod  more 
than  250.000  ptrsons  to  the  full -time  Federal  pay  roll  without  in- 
creasing the  civil-.service  ILst. 

In  a  word,  the  Ramspeck  bill  Is  not  at  all  what  It  Is  represented 
to  be;    It  Is  a  spoilsmen's   bill   In   clvU-scrvlce  dress.     Friends   of 
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merit  should   not  confuse  the  substance  of  the  matter  with  the 

The  Ramspeck  bill  is  worded  very  cleverly— framed,  it  appears 
with  a  primary  view  to  confusing  public  opinion  on  an  i'^^ue  which 
the  New  Deal  no  longer  can  evade.  The  bill  provides  in  'section  I 
that  all  postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  c'li-sos  ^hall 
be  appointed  under  the  Civil  Service  Act.  Tliis  !>=  w'^at  the  ^New 
Dealers  wojld  like  the  country  to  believe  the  bill  would"  accomplish. 

But  sect  on  II  specifically  entrenches  the  .'spoils  svstcm  It  pro- 
vides that  at  the  expiration  of  present  tenns,  appointments  'n 
these  classes  "shall  be  m.ade  by  reappointment  and  classification, 
noncompetitlvely,  of  the  Incumbent  postma.ster     •     •     •  ■• 

This  language  embodies  preci-seiy  the  antithesis  of  merit  p-in- 
ciples.  It  would  enable  the  Postm.a.ster  General  in  effect  to  re- 
appoint any  Incumbent  pc..ima.ster  for  a  life  term,  wi'hout'a  com.- 
petitive  te};t  of  any  sort.  It  w,">uld  enable  Mr  Farley  to  -^reeze'' 
Incumbent  postmasters  into  a  Nation-wide  political  oligarchv  For 
you  have  roted.  of  course,  that  .section  I  of  the  bill  provides  that 
these  postmasters  "shall  hereafter  l3e  appointed  without  term  " 
The  net  effect  of  the  bill,  therefore,  would  be  to  abolish  the 
present  4-year  term  and  place  tiie  ..ppomtive  power  on  a  non- 
competitive basis  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster 
General. 

In  the  event  the  Po3tma.=^ter  General  eloct^^d  not  to  reappoint 
the  Incumbent  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  term,  his  alterna- 
tive would  be  to  fill  the  place  "by  prom.otion  or  transfer  from 
wlthm  the  Postal  Service  In  accordance  with  the  provi.^icn<;  of  the 
Civil  Ser-.ue  Act  and  rules  •  •  •."  But  attached  to  this  lan- 
guage is  a  sweeping  provi.so  empowering  the  Postmaster  General 
to  certify  t>  the  Civil  Service  Coinmi.ssion  at  will  "that  thf>re  is  no 
qualified  person  scxving  in  the  vacancy  office  available  for  .^uch 
promotion  or  transjer.  '  This  would  be  the  mot-t  sweeping  spoils 
power  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  Cabinet  officer— and  vet  this 
legislation  Is  attempted  under  the  guise  of  bolstering  the  melt 
system. 

Furthern.ore.  yov:  will  n-.te  that  in  section  ni  the  R^-^;pf.rk 
bin  specifically  authorutes  continuance  of  the  present  deplorable 
system  of  appointing  "acting  postmasters."  This  is  the  device 
which  Postmaster  General  Farley  has  u.sed  with  stich  con.-^picuous 
success  m  evading  the  provL^ions  of  the  existing  civll-strvice  law 
relating  to  postmasters  m  the  first  three  cla.sses. 

At  prcsert  the  "acting  post.»ji3ter"  al-.vavs  Is  appointed  on  purely 
political  considerations.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  Civil 
Service  Cor.iml^slon  holds  its  itominal  examunations  to  prepare  a 
list  of  three  ranking  eligible  applicants.  But  in  this  rating  the 
factor  of  ".\xpenence  and  training"  weighs  SO  percent  in  the  ap- 
praisal of  -he  candidates  Thus,  the  man  who  has  been  .serving 
6  months  ns  "acting  postma.ster "  has  an  80-percent  head  start  on 
all  his  con.petitors.  This  is  hov.-  the  svstem  ha.-  worked  under 
Farley  since  1933.  and  tiie  provisions  of  th^'  Ranv=;pcck  bill,  as 
embodied  In  section  III,  would  Ij^alize  the  "acting'  postmaster" 
racket  for  all  time. 

In  a  wore,  the  Ramspeck  bill  is  a  public  fraud.  It  is  d'^siened  to 
place  the  whole  post  office  permanently  in  the  hands  ci  the  pres- 
ently entrenched  political  spoilsm.en.  It  would  sr.bmerE:'^  the  Mail 
Service  so  deeply  in  partisan  politics  that  reform  wouki  be"  h'ope'- 
lessly  blocked  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

On  the  V  hole,  this  measure  is  only  anotiier  illu.stration  rf  the 
New  Deal's  empty  lip  service  to  merit.  The  spoilsmen  of  this 
administration  do  not  dare  defend  their  personnel  policies,  con- 
duct, or  record.  They  seek  only  to  cover  their  crimes  against  our 
50-year-oId  civil  service  with  fake  legislation.  Thev  recognize 
well,  as  the  recent  national  new.-paper  poll  indicated,  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  favor  civil  service,  llius  they  seek 
to  constantly  advance  the  Roosevelt  spoils  sy.stem  by  putting  a 
mf-rit  tag  en  their  succes.'^ive  measures  of  civll-scrvice  ccrruptfon. 
The  purpo.se  of  clvil-service  law  is  to  place  Government  employ- 
ment on  a  career  basis.  Any  meiisure  sincerely  aimed  in  that 
direction  will  comm.and  my  vigorous  support.  I  Insist,  however, 
that  any  bill  offered  in  the  name  of  civil-serv.ce  r<form  shall  be 
genuine.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  taken  in  bv  any  .=uch  fraud  as 
the  Ramspeck  bill,  the  Logan  bill,  or  the  Mead  b:!l.  Nor  do  I  in- 
tend to  be  silent  on  such  bills  merely  becauf^  tiieir  sponsors  call 
them   civil-service   measures. 

No  such  campaign  device  for  =ugar  coating  the  shameful  record 
of  New  Deal  spoilsmanshlp  ever  can  command  imre  than  the 
Indignant  opposition  of  all  true  friends  of  merit.  The  New  Deal 
has  ravafred  civil  .<;ervice  as  has  no  other  administration  during 
the  last  half  century.  This  crime  against  the  public  service  can- 
not now  be  covered  with  the  white  garments  of  vacuous  civil- 
•crvlce  reform. 

As  I  see  it,  this  cringing  confession  by  the  administration  is  c\cn 
more  revolting  to  the  American  sense  of  justice  and  square  deal- 
ing than  the  crime  itself. 

Every  major  act  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  bpcn  a  dag- 
ger thrust  at  the  heart  of  civil  service.  Ye*  the  New  Deal  spoils- 
men have  not  the  temerity  to  state  their  policy  boldly  and  follow 
thrcugh.  Instead,  tlity  vaik  timidly  behind  "the  skirts  of  civil 
service. 

I  should  like  to  ="c  th^  New  Deal  spoilsmen  unmasked,  and  per- 
haps the  Rams{)eck   bill   m;iy   bs-   the   vehicle  to   bring  this   whole 
sordid  picture  Into  the  focus  of  national  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RonrRT  L.  Bacon. 

On  May  15,  1936.  Mr.  Kaplan,  commenting  on  my  criti- 
cism of  the  Ramspeck  bill,  WTote  me: 
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xlon.  RoEFHT  L    Bacon, 

J^cn'^c  of  Representatives,  Washinoton.  D    C 
^f^^iA  Congressii.u^   Bacon  1  Thank   you   for  vour  letter   of 

wirksV-o^I^^r^  '°  "^^  suggestion  regarding  a  bill  to  place  the 
oi.H  t    ^°^^^^A^^-ni'tratian  under  the  Civil  Service  Act.     I   am 
glad  to  know  that  you  are  wilhng  to  Introduce  such  a  bill 
v..^Z  f  Pf^''^^  ^°''"  I  «''^  sending  you  a  ccpy  of  the  pamphlet 
Zl^rJl^^l  issued  which  wa^  mentioned  m  the  press,  and  Lme 

J  !^,f,,^:^„^^n  "^"^  ^!  °'  ""''  ^  5-°^-     ^  ^^^^'^^^  ^  '^^^^  of  magazine 
a.   icles  on  the  merit  system  in  government  published  during  the 

t"  L%;^^^^-  ■''°/^^  °^  ^'^''^c^  ^^^y  contam  matenal  worth  referring 
to  in  the  speech  you  contemplate. 

mii^SI^'hSi-'""^  ^'""^  °'  ^'^  '  regarding  the  Ramspeck  post- 

deJ-^hi?^-^  f^""?.  your  View.,  tliat  the  Ramspeck  bill  "would  deal  a 
Vn.f,-\%.  ^  ^^  ^^^  pretense  of  merit  admmistr.ation  In  the 
f°^i  ?,®S''  P'^P^^^^fi^t.-  altl^.ough  I  reaUze  that  the  bill  is  far 
from  per. ect  .rem  a  merit  system  point  of  view.  Of  the  many 
biusto_  place  Presidential  postmasters  under  the  Civil  Service  Act 
Tr,  L  vl'n''^  ^^^^  introduced  in  the  present  Congress,  the  Ram- 
speck bill  is  not  the  one  which  the  league  would  have  chosen. 
We  would  much  prefer  a  bill  like  the  Vandenberg  biU  (S  320) 
which  would  really  take  politics  out  of  the  post  office;  but  al  a 
practical  matter,  we  realize  that  a  bill  of  this  sort  has  absolutely 
?dmmiulti°     ^^^^^^   ^"^^^  ^^'^'^'"'^   ''   Democratic  or  Republican 

Tlie  league  drafted  a  postmastership  bill  which  was  introduced 
in  successive^ Congresses  for  many  years-on  the  last  occasion  by 
Mr.  Lea.  of  California,  dtirmg  the  Hoover  administration  It  re- 
ceived absolutely  no  consideration,  because  It  would  have  required 
incumbent  postmasters  when  their  terms  expired  to  compete  with 
outsiders  in  order  to  hold  their  positions.  Neither  partv  is  willing 
to  have  their  politically  appointed  postmasters  put  at  such  a 
disadvantage. 

So  far  as  the  provision  permitting  the  Postmaster  General  to 
certify  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  "that  there  is  no  qualified 
person  •  *  •  available  for  such  promotion  or  transfer"  is  con- 
cerned. I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  "this  would  be  the  most 
sweeping  spoils  power  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  anv  Cabinet 
officer.  The  heads  of  Departments  in  the  entire  Federal  service 
now  have  the  right  to  call  for  an  examination  open  to  outsiders 
when  a  vacancy  occtirs;  they  are  not  required  to  promote  or  trans- 
fer a  person  already  in  the  Department.  The  pt-rmission  granted 
the  Pnstm.astcr  General  by  this  section  is  no  departure  from  the 
practice  sanctioned  by  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  rules 

Section  III  does  not  continue  the  piesent  svstem  of  app.^int'ng 
acting  postmasters,  which  you  iustlv  Call  "deplorable  "  but  re- 
quires that  acting  postmasters  shall  be  hereafter  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  rules  governing 
teniporary  appointments.  This  would  change  the  system  wh'ch 
now  permits  acting  postmasters  to  serve  Indefinitely  and  with 
no  opportunity  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  intervene  It 
would  put  actme  pcstmnsters  on  a  par  with  all  other  temporary 
employees,  who  may  be  appointed  only  upon  prior  authorization  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  pending  certification  from  an  eligible 
list,  and  m.-.y  serve  no  loneer  than  30  davs  after  certification  of  the 
list  to  the  Department  without  the  Com.mission's  appro\-aI. 

It  would  require  the  connivance  of  an  unscrupulous  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  in  order  to  "legalize  the  'acting  postmaster'  racket*' 
under  this  section;  and  even  granted  such  connivance  by  a  pos- 
sible future  Com.mi.ss;on.  it  would  be  open  to  inspection  by  inter- 
ested organisations,  emoloyes.  and  citizens  as  anv  other  gross 
violation  of  the  ci\il-srr\ice  law  At  present,  however,  there  Is  no 
ledress  possible. 

.\s  I  said  above,  I  realize  that  t!:e  Ram.speck  bill  h.ns  c:ar;n<» 
faults,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  even  considering  these  its  pa.-^- 
sage  would  be  a  step  far  in  advance  of  tlie  pre.sent^svstem!  History 
proves  that  "covering  m"  politically  appointed  incumbents'  oi 
positions  which  are  added  to  the  cla.s.cined  si  rvice  is  the  price 
which  h.as  always  had  to  be  paid  for  the  extension  of  the  nierit 
systeni.  More  than  8.000  positions  v.-ere  so  treated  bv  Presi'dent 
Harrison,  over  35.000  by  Cleveland  and  almost  18.000  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  with  a  gain  to  the  merit  system  as  the  long-term  result. 
A  mem.orandum  sent  me  3  years  ago  by  a  "career"' employee  of 
long   service   with   the   Civil   Service  "Commission  states: 

"It  early  became  the  established  practice  of  the  Civil  Service 
Cnm.mission  to  accept  the  inclusion  of  incumbents  with  their 
positions  without  examination.  The  great  advances  of  the  merit 
system  under  the  administration  of  the  Commission  have  been 
accoinplishtd  by  cooperation  wi'h  the  Departments,  and  not  by 
force.  The  ccns-nt  of  Departments  to  the  Inclusion  of  groups 
of  positions  under  the  civil-service  rules  has  doubtless  often 
Ix^en  based,  impliedly  at  least,  on  the  Department's  understanding 
that  the  incumbents  would  be  included  with  their  positions.  •  •  • 
With  the  rapid  changes  in  personnel  which  occur  in  normal  times. 


ill    e.ffect,    if   anv    of 


It    is   comparatively   a   short    time    before   the 
such  inclusions  di.sappenrs." 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  know  of  only  one  act  of  Congress  which 
required  incumbents  to  undergo  competitive  examinations  when 
their  positions  were  put  in  the  clas.'^ified  ."^er-ice.  This  was,  of 
cotu-se,  the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Unit,  winch  had  become  no- 
toriously coiTupt.  in  the  ptiblic  estimation. 

There  is  a  simple  way  by  which  the  appointment  of  postmast^-rs 
could  be  actually  placed  upon  a  nonpolilical   basis,  more   qu^tkiy 


< 


l<l 
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and   more   effectively   than 
Introduced  for  this  ostensib 
order   of   the   President,    tnvi 
W;:.5cn  tt^at  the  first  man  o 
ar pointed.      This    rule    was 
Harding   soon  after    his   ina 
since    been    followrd.    permi 
Gf  i.oral  of  one  out  of  three, 
were   to   be   made   in  strict 
ratings   In   the   examination 
would  be  done  away  with. 
Issue  such  an  order,  but  to 
Bmcerely  yours, 

n 


t^  any  of  the  bills  which  have  been 
e  purpose.  Th:s  i=  by  an  executive 
'iin^:  the  rule  followed  by  President 
I  every  eligible  list  for  p06tiT.a,=ter  be 
unfortunately  altered  by  President 
,£;-uration   for    the    system'  which    has 

tting  the  choice  by  the  Postmaster 
If  it  were  known  that  appcir.tments 

numerical  order,  accordini?  to  earned 
the   major   source    of    dissatisfactiuu 

We  have  urged  President  Roosevelt  to 

to  avail. 


On  May  22,  1936,  I  aga 
him  a  copy  of  a  bill  I  ha 
of  the  first,  second,  and 
tem.     My  letter  is  as  follotv 


Mr,  H.  Eliot  Kapla>;, 

Executive  Secretary,  yat 


Eliot  Kaplan,  Executive  Scccta-y. 

THt    BACON   BILL 

n  addrcs.sed  Mr.  Kaplan,  sending 
introduced  to  bring  postmasters 
rd  classes  under  a  reaJ  merit  sys- 
rs: 

Mat  22.  1936. 


thi 


cl  isses 


outlined 


would 


Farl 


tern 


appointment 
ad 
flciilly 
Se  lator 
polit  cal 
<d 
uncer 


"liy 

H  're 

pers  Dns 


oi 


My   Dear  Mr.    K.'KPLax:   I 

bill  I  have  Introduced  today 
the  first,  second,  and  third 

This    bill    eliminates    the 
Ramspeck  bill,  which  I 
You  win  note  that  we 
Ice  for  postmasters   in   these 
propose   to    "blanket"    the 
civil   service   for   life   terms, 
expiration  of  his  present 
qualify    under    clvl! -service 
retain  his  pest  for  an  indetc 
me  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
tlons  at   the   start  and   full 
all  who  qualify  for 
bill.  Is  not  provided  In  the 
Moreover,  our  bill   speci 
recommendation    by    any 
Representatives,  or  any 
of  any  kind,  shall  be  receiv 
potntment  or  promotion 

Section   2   makes   It   mand 
poT.ted   wherever   possible 
Postal  Ser\-lce     •      •      •." 
the   m.erit   svFtem — that 
shnll  be  eligible  to  promoti 
in  the  Postal  Service. 

In  .section  3  we  provide  tha 
of  the  Service  only  upon  she 
In  the  Service  is  qualified  for 
fundamentally  from  the  Ram 
master    General    would    be    a 
qualified  candidates  were 
on  the  other  hand,  provides  f 
Ing  that  ambitious  postal  em 
the  established  civil-service 

We  further  provide  in  secti< 
era!   does   not   select   the   first 
nished  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  his  reasons  for 
made  public." 

Our  bill  next  provides  that 
may  be  made  save  In 
Ing    civil-service    laws    govern 
section  would   eliminate   the 
system  so  vigorously  puroued 
1933. 

To  further  assure  the 
bill    provides.    In   section    5 
Senator  cr  Member  of  the 
recommendation  of  any  per 
postmaster." 

I  quite  agree  with  the  sent! 
15  that  the  evils  of  the  presen 
could  easily  be  overcome  by 
ting  the  Postal  Service  on  an 
apparently  is  no  disposition 
attack  the  problem  in  this 
legislation. 

If   the    administration 
promises  for  the  protection 
here  Is  a  short  and  simple 
problem  In  the  Postal  Service 
this  bill — or  any  bill  aimed  at 
coulc!    be    brouL'ht    before    the 
special  rule  and  passed  within 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Eist  in  the  policy  of  political 
believe   it   Is— then   this   bill 
see  the  light  of  day  In  this 

The  administration's  failure 
strate  the  utter  insincerity  of 


Vfrial  Civil  Service  Reform  Leagri". 
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im    attaching   herewith   a   C'~py    of   a 
designed  to  bring  all  postma.=;-;:TS  of 

into  the  civil-service  system. 
Dbjectionable    spoils    features    of    the 
in  my  letter  of  May  6. 
establish  a  permaneni!  career  serv- 
three   classes.     However,   we   do   not 
ey    political    postmasters    Into    the 
This   measure   provides   that,    at    the 
,  every  Incumbent  postmaster  m.ust 
■Tiles    and    regrulations,    If    he     is    to 
I'minate  appointment.     This  s'^'^ms  to 
merit  system — competitive  examina- 
clvll-service    protection   afterward    to 
This,   as  I   read   tbe   Ramspeck 
ministration  proposal. 

provides,   in   section    1,   that   "no 

or    Member    of    the    House    of 

endorsement  or  rccamm.endation 

or  considered   in   m.aking   anv  ap- 

this  act     •      •      •" 

tory   that  postmasters   shall    be   ap- 

promotion    of    persons   within    the 

,  as  I  see  it.   is  the  verv   heart  of 

sen'ing   faithfully    In   the    ranks 

to  the  highest  executive  positiona 


postmasters  may  be  selected  outside 

H-ing  by  the  Departmcrt  thnt  n--  cne 

ad\-ancement.     This  prcrtsion  di.'f'^rs 

stieck  bill.     By  that  measure  the  Po.st- 

Lthorized    to    cer'iify    at    will    that    no 

.available  in  the  vacancy  office.     Our  bill, 

r  such  certificatlcn  only  upon  show- 

i^oyees  were  unable  to  qual.fv  under 

niJcs. 

n  3  that  when  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
name   on   the   eligible   regi.ster   fur- 
dcmmisslon.  he  "shall  certify  to   the 
rjot  so   doing,   which  reasons   may   be 


lo  appointment  as  acting  pc.-tmaster 
with  the  provisions  of  t'r.e  €.vi~-- 
ng  tem.porary  appointments  This 
vcrst  evils  of  the  acting-postmaster 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  since 

ellmlration  of  political  considerations,  our 

that    "it   shall    be    unlawfiil    for' any 

Hquse  of  Representatives  to  make  any 

for  appointment   or  promotion  as 

ment  expressed  In  your  letter  of  May 
1 :  system  of  postmaster  appointments 
Presidential  Executive  order  by  put- 
efficient  merit  basis.  But  since  there 
the  part  of  the  administration  to 
"ive  way,  the  next  recourse  is  to 


son 


on 
el'ecti 


and 


me  asure 


to   ftilfill    Its    many    pledges    and 

advancement  of  the"  merit  sv-tem, 

aimed  at  the  very  core  of  the 

If  the  administration  will  take  up 

the  same  objectives — the  legislation 

House    of   Representatives    under   a 

48  hotirs. 

inistration  is  determined  to  per- 
poils  and   civil-service  raids — as   I 
ich  I  have   Introduced  will    never 
3n  of  Congress, 
to  act,  however,  will  again  demon- 
he  many  repeated  pledges  by  Presl- 


admi 


V  h 


session 


der.'   Roc-evelt  concerning  his  hopes  for  civll-s.^rvir-  aclv.mce  dur- 
lUt;  hiS  aciniiniatratlon. 

If   the  civil  service   Is  to   be  saved,   some   measure   of   tins   sort 
ultim-itely  must  be  passed. 

I  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  beginning  should  not  be  niado  in 
the  remaining'  days  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Eacov. 

The  bill  introduced  by  mr — reintroduced  sine  as  H.  R. 
3129,  first  session.  Seventy-fifth  Congress — is  as  follows: 

Ce  It  enacted,  etc..  That  postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  a-^d 
third  classes,  or  of  any  other  classes  hereafter  establi  bed.  shall 
hereafter  be  appointed,  without  term,  by  the  Postmaster  G.uier,"l 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  January  16.  1883  (22  Stat.  430)  :  Provided.  That  no  recom- 
mendation by  any  Senator  or  Member  cf  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representa- 
tives, or  political  endorsement  or  recommendation  of  any  kind 
shall  be  received  or  considered  in  making  anv  appointment  V,r  pro.i 
motion  under  this  acti  Provided  further,  that  p'-»stinastfr.s  now 
serving  may  continue  to  serve  until  the  end  of  their  term.-^  but 
they  shall  not  acquire  classified  clvll-servlce  status  at  the  exp'ra- 
tion  of  such  terms  of  oflice. 

Sec.  2.  The  Postmaster  General  shaU  make  appoin:-r.ents  of  no  t- 
masters  by  promoUon  oi  persons  within  the  Postal  Service  po-^sc-^. 
Ing  such  qualifications  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Civd  Servt- 
Comniission. 

Sec.  3  If  no  persons  are  able  to  qualify  for  app.Untment  oy 
promotion  under  the  provisions  of  section  2.  the  Poofmru«ter  Gen- 
eral shall  request  the  Civil  Service  Co.mmissien  to  hold  an  op/-u 
competitive  examination  under  the  prov^ious  of  the  Civil  Serv'C" 
Act  and  rules.  In  the  event  the  Postmaster  General  does  riot 
select  the  fu-st  name  on  the  eligible  register  furnishtu  !Um  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commi-ssion  he  shall  certify  to  the  Comnil.-s.on  his 
reasons  for  not  so  doing,  which  reasons  may  be  made  public 

Skc.  4.  That  all  appointments  of  acting  postmasters  at  offices  of 
all  classes  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  th« 
civ'J -service  rules  governing   tempoiary  appointments. 

£ec  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  S  uiator  or  Member  of 
the  Hou.^e  of  Representatives  to  make  any  recm  imordaf -n  of  a-v 
person  for  appointment  or  promotion  as  postmaster.         "'  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  rcmparison  of  mv  bill  v*;th  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  '•bett^r-than-nothing"  Ramspeck  bill 
which  I  now  quote: 

F"  it  enacted,  etc..  That  postmasters  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  ciasees  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  without  t^^rm  bv  the 
Postmaster  General,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ^he  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  regrilate  and  Improve  the  civil  ervce'of  the 
United  Sra-es,"  approved  Januarv  16,  1833:  Prrvided  That  post- 
masters now  serving  who  have  satisfactory  records  siiall  conMnue 
to  serve  until  their  4-year  terms  of  office  expire,  afr.'r  which  \>-fv 
may  be  reappointed  without  term  in  accordance  wth  the  n- ','vi 
slons  of  section  2  of  this  act.  "  ^ 

Sec.  2.  Appointments  to  positions  of  postmaster  a*  fir'-  sec 
ond-,  and  third-class  post  offices  shall  be  m.ade  by  the  ■Va-r.ri-t- 
meut  and  classification,  noncompetltlvely.  of  tlie  ntcuv  bent 
pr=r;",.,5tPr,  or  by  promotion  from  within  the  Postal  Service  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  rules 
unless  the  Postmaster  General  certifies  »o  th^-  United  Sta'es  Civil 
SerMce  Commlssicn  that  there  is  no  qualified  perf>-.n  =e-vi-  cr  m 
the  varar.ry  office  available  for  such  prrmotl..n.  No  pf>r-en''hai"l  be 
eligible  for  appointment  under  this  section  unifs  such  oe-scn  Iiaq 
actually  residrd  within  the  delivcrv  of  the  ofTlce  to  whlc'^  he  i^ 
appointed  or  within  the  city  or  -rvr.  where  the  same  is  s.'tua'ed 
for  1  vfar  next  preceding  the  date  .f  such  appomtme-t  -f  th« 
appointment  Is  made  without  com.petitlve  e.\amtnation '*  cr 'for'  1 
year  prr-erlmt'  the  date  fixed  for  the  close  of  recr-.pt  nf  app-^-itinn.s 
for  pxa!u::..ti  r.,  if  the  appointment  is  made  after  cmpetinva 
examinat;  .n,  ' 

JEC.  3  Appointments  of  acting  postmasters  m  all  rlasse.  of  n-st 
Ciders  .shall  be  made  In  acccrd.mce  with  the  provisions  of  th^^  civil- 
service  rules  governing  temporary  appointments. 

Sec   4    All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hrrebv 

repf^aled.  ■' 

At  the  time  of  the  consid*  ration  of  the  Ram.^peck  bill  in 
the  Hou.-e  of  Representatives,  efforts  were  miade  to  substitute 
my  biil  for  the  administration  measure,  but  with  no  success. 
The  last  chance  came  under  the  parhamentary  rules  when 
a  motion  to  recnmmit  the  Ram.speck  bill  was  in  order.  I 
offered  my  bill  as  a  m-otion  to  recommit;  or,  m  other  words, 
to  have  the  Ranvpeek  bill  recommitted  to  the  Civil  Service 
Comm.ittee  of  the  Hou.<^e  with  instructions  to  sub.=;ti*ufe  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  and  have  it  brought  immediately  before 
the  House  for  a  vote.    My  motion  was  defeated. 

But  long  bnfore  the  Ramspeck  mea.nirc  wa->  acted  on  by 
the  House,  it  was  P'^n-^rally  acknowledged  that  that  m-aiuiro 
fell  far  shor^  of  rfti  nvil-service  reform  and  that  it  was. 
in  effect,  "a  spoilsmen's  bill  in  civil-service  di-ess." 
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I  want  particularly  to  call  attention  to  what  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  has  to  say  of  the  m.eanirc  i-trc- 
duced  and  sponsored  by  me,  known  as  H  R  3i'>9  in  com- 
parison with  the  so-called  'better-than-nothing-  Ramspeck 
bi'l.  and  therefore  I  include  herewith  a  letter  reccivtd  from 
Mi-.  Kaplan,  the  secretary  of  the  league,  dated  June  1  193G  as 
lollows: 

N.^noNAt  Civil  Skrvicb  Retorm  I.E'.ctT:. 

,T         ^  ,     „  ^'^^  York  City,  June  1    1916 

Hon.  RoErp.T  L    Eacov.  '^  ' 

House  of  Re  present  alt  I  c.<i.  Waihimrton    D    C 

My  DE-.R  CoNCREss.MA.N   Baconi   I  would  ccTtainly   prcfe-   f^ee'ri: 

your  new  bill   in  regard  to  appointments  of   pc«.tn  asters  ado-Ued 

than  the  pending  Ramspeck  bill.     I  am  grateful  to  you  fo-  you' 

yoS'bm.       '       ■  "'  "''''"''  ""  ''''''-'''  "'  ^"^^-^-^  the  purposes  Of 

fJ°^\K'°^°''^^  approaches  as  n...:iy  the  ideal  as  one  could  hope 

5?t>;.r  ^r^""^";/  '^""^  '^  •"•••>  ^">"  ^'^^"^e  for  Its  adoption  bv 
either  a  Democratic  or  a  RemibUcan  Congress.  I  suppose  as  I 
civil-.servire  reformer  I  should  not  be  particula^-ly  concVrJed  with 
the  practicalities  cr  realities  of  the  situation  but  strive  to  eett'e 
be.^  bill  adopted  by  Congress  and  oppo,se  any  halfwav  me^^K 

On  the  other  h.uid.  my  experience  with  legislatures  ha^  made  me 
a  practical  person.  I  should  like  to  see  the  idea^^  .sv..'em  adop'S 
We  know,  hMwevrr,  that  seldom  do  we  pet  the  ideal  law  I  rf 
course,  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  one  should  approve  a 
halfway  measure  and  abandon  the  mnre  ideal  plan  Just  becau4 
he  pr-acti.al  t).::.g  l.  to  uPt  the  f-,nner  bill  through!^  I  ha'e  nl 
Illusions  that  even  the  Ram.speck  bill  will  be  adopted  at  thl<.  .;e-- 
Bion.  Nor  would  I  weep  copious  tears  If  It  should  not  be  and^there 
JIi7  Conrre  J"^"^'"^-'  °'   ^'°'''  ""'  receiving   real  consideration  b? 

That  the  league  approves  of  yov.r  bill  goes  without  savinc  I-s 
own  propo,sal  .--ome  years  aro  sought  to  a<-romplish  the  sam.e  pu- 
pate that  your  bill  is  designed  to  do  I  like  partlcula-lv  vour 
provision  In  sprticn  3  requirin-  the  Postmasttr  General  when  he 
Fclerts  other  than  the  first  name  on  the  \M.  to  certifv  to  the 
Comm.is.«ion  hi.s  reasons  for  not  appointing  the  first  person-  and 
V*^?nZrfJ7r.  ^''^  P'?.^"---^'--'^  1'^  section  5  precludmg  anv  Member 
o;,f ?;/"""  making  any  recommendation  for  anv  person  for 
appointment  or  promotion  a.-^  postmaster.  ' 

I   am   all   for  y-ur   new  bill    and    wi!!    continue   to  prav  for   Its 
adortion.     It    Is   something   worth   striving   for.     I   sh^l    unr?   our 
fr.cnu.^^and  supporters  to  give  the  bill  the  backing  it  deserves 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Eliot  Kaplan,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  record:  and  still  available  to  us 
is  tho  opportunity  to  enact  during  tliis  Congress  a  measure 
worthy  of  our  efforts— a  bill  that  will  bring  real  and  not 
sham  civil-service  reform. 

The  i&-jc  is  clear-cut;  either  we  will  have  a  continuance 
of  the  patronage  system  or  the  inaguration  of  a  real  merit 
system;  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  compromise. 

To   my   Democratic   friends   I   throw   out    this   reminder: 
With  an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  oft-repeated  pledges  of  President  Roosevelt 
if  there  be  failure  to  enact  a  real  merit  bill  the  country  will 
not  fail  properly  to  fix  the  responsibility. 


Federal  Aid  for  Higrhvvay  Construction 

EXTExNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  6.  1937 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  Congress: 
I  di.sagree  with  the  President's  move  to  balance  the  Budeet 
by  recommending  that  Congress  lop  off  a  sujn  of  $214,000,000 
from  the  annual  appropriation  for  Federal  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  hjghv.ays.  I  contend  that  this  move  would 
single  out  the  29.000,000  automobile  owners  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  first  step  in  this  Budget-balancing  effort.  The  Federal 
Government  collects  $320,000,000  each  year  from  the  automo- 
bile owners  of  America,  in  special  taxes  on  gas,  tires,  oil,  and 
other  excise  taxes;  $214,000,000  of  this  huge  sum  is  now  being 
returned  each  year  to  the  several  Spates  for  road-building 
purpos*-:— a  direct  benefit  to  the  mctnr;;:!.'^.  The  balance  of 
the  sum  is  being  d. verted  to  other  channels. 
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rr^U'fV^  '^  """^^^  *°  ^'^P  assistance  to  the  States  In  their 
ro-ad-buildmg  programs,  because  these  Government  dollars 
01.  in  realj^v.  motorist  dollars,  spent  for  building  roads  repre- 
sent more  value  received,  more  wages  for  American  work- 
Sem  ^nn  ""  "^  mvcstment  for  the  future  than  Goverii- 

fnM?,l  f  'J^.'''  '''  ^^""'^  ^^'  °^^^^^  ^--ay-  It  can  truth- 
lujy  be  s.ated  that  road-bullding  appropriations,  more  than 
any  other  appropriations,  are  quickly  and  unfailinglv  con- 

Sl°^^'"vf^'  ^^Y'"^  ''^^^-  ^^''^^  ^^''^  ^^'"^  surely  and  perma- 
nently lif.mg  America  out  of  tlie  mud;  and  second  the 
-American  workingmen  receive  91  cents  in  actual  wages  out 
of  each  dollar  spent  for  road  building.  The  Government 
dollar  spent  for  roads  accomplishes  more  real  good  than 
when  spent  in  almost  any  other  way.  This  plan  of  Govern- 
ment spe::d.ng  is  particularly  desirable  at  this  tune  when 
unemployment  rolls  are  mounting  again  and  human  suffering 
IS  m  the  ofSng. 

A  member  of  the  opposition  is  criticized  whm  he  finds 
fault  without  offering  an  alternative.  I.  therefore  offer  a^  an 
alternative  plan  the  suggestion  that  the  admmi?tration  pet 
rid  of  some  300.000  useless  em.ployees— excess  bagcace— that 
have  been  udded  to  the  Federal  pay  roll  during  the  last  3  or  4 
years.  Such  a  step  would  accomplish  more  toward  balancing 
the  Budget  than  the  President's  reccmmendaiion  tha:  Fed- 
eral aid  for  road  building  bo  greatly  cunailed.  It  would 
br.ng  about  a  saving  of  approximately  S400.000  000  an  u^  m 
worth  considering  even  in  these  extravagant  times.  I  cla^ 
we  should  m.alie  a  start  toward  balancing  the  Budget  bv  first 
eLminatmg  a!]  unnecessary  and  useless  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


History   Repeats   Itself— Jackson   and   Roosevelt- 
Jackson  Takes  the  OfTensive— Ten-Point  Program 

EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF   TEX.nS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridai,',  December  3.  1937 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     MALTiY    MAVERICK     Afl?VfBFR    OT» 
CONGRESS.  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  3.   1937    7  .iC  P    M     'eaSTFHV 

w  A^^m iSn^'^'' 'n    ^-    ^     ^-    ^'^VOKii  \sTATION    WJSvJ. 
W  AbxlII^GIOXv,  D.  C. 


Mr.  MA\^RICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
include  herewith  a  si^eech  delivered  as  of  this  date,  Decembor 
3,  1937.  Something,  m  my  opinion,  must  be  done  to  stop  the 
propaganda  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  knock  taxes  off  big 
business,  and  that  milHons  of  men  will  be  put  back  to  work. 

Our  situation  Ls  very  complicated  and  there  is  plenty  for 
Congress  to  do.    My  address  was  as  follows: 

Friends  and  fellow  Americans,  about  2  weeks  ago  I  made  a 
radio  lj.ik  and  told  of  the  confusion  In  Washington  Now  there 
Is  somewhat  less  confusion  with  important  legislation  being  ron- 
Eidered.  but  the  two  forces  are  still  here:  One  tha^r  who  wish 
to  destroy  the  President  and  aU  progressive  government  bv  any 
means:  and  two,  those  who  are  still  with  the  President  When  we 
came  back  this  .'^ession  the  prevailing  propaganda  was  to  cixc  -ip 
every  gam  wo  have  made,  let  big  business  and  the  bi-^  •^pecvi.tors 
go  on  Rcbbhng  up  little  busme-s.  knock  the  hi.-l:.  •■  h-ack.  -U  of 
taxation  off  those  who  are  best  able  to  pav.  makirr  of  cours° 
small  bu^^iness  bear  the  burden,  and  abnve"  all,  make  the  sam'e 
mistake  all  over  again  which  was  made  bv  the  Government  la-^' 
spring,    by    laying    more    people    off    Government    work    and    the 

AN.'iLYSIS    OF   PRESENT   SITt-ATION 

In  a  situation  like  this.  It  l.s  neces^arv  for  us  to  think  for  ou'- 
selvcs.     So  let  us  analyze  the  situation  closely: 

First^  Throi-rhcut  the  r.^-^s  prp'^pcrity  ha.^  never  bern  brought 
about  by  tiikmg  the  taxes  off  the  rich  and  clair.n  ng  them  on  tho 
poor.  But  It  is  also  historically  true  that  people  have  frequently 
been  fooled  and  Intimidated  to  such  an  e.xtent  that  thev  have 
even  foucht  wars  and  sh-d  their  blood  against  their  own"  Inter- 
ests. This  tim.c.  le:  us  ttand  p-^i.  let  burdens  be  borne  accord- 
ing to  capacity   to  pay. 
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But  today,  and  second, 
of  the  condition  of  banks 
few  months  ago,  a  Little 
Antonio.     With  the  receni 
its.   all   depositors   were 
started.     What  would  have 
But  that  is  only  one  of 
good   government    to   you, 
traticn. 

Third.  Speakin?    of    Pre:; 
really   had   the   courage   to 
damned  and  accused  of  r.i 
the  most  bitterly  and  loud 
ship  wealth  and  the  capi 
his  leadership  that  more 
than  by  any  other  Presid 

BE  IN"3EPtXDi:NT  !       THEf 

There   comes   a   time   w 
reasons   I  have   mentioned 
people  from  the  Nation's 
Propagandists  are  telling 
Independent  of  that  man 
by    the   reactionary   press, 
election,  and  told  to  cut 
what  these  people  really 
oh,  no,  what  they  want  1; 
tlonary  groups.     In  other 
people   who   voted   us   Intc 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you 
It   concerns   President 
battle   against   great   odds 
over  a  hundred  years  ago 
of   the   United   States,   a 
Government  deposits,  tried 
due  the  people  and  the 
considered   the  bank   too 
So  he  decided  this  mo 


'  our  memories  are  not  too  short,  think 

and  business  4  or  5  years  ago.     Just  a 

b^k  went  broke  in  my  district  near  Saa 

Government   guaranty   of   bani   depos- 

off  in   a   few   day?,    and   a   new   bank 

happened  In  the  old  days:"     Ycu  know. 

dozens  of  laws,  meaning  security  and 

passed   during    the    Roosevelt    adrnmis- 


dents — nearly    all    the    Preslden^.s    -i^-ho 

stand  by  the  people  'ivt^re  cursed  and 
nlng  bu3ine.=^.  And  Roc^evelt  is  cursed 
y  because,  although  throrugh  his  leader- 
"istic  system  were  .=aved    1^  was  through 

as  been  done  for  the  American  poopl'j 

t. 
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MS.\N  DEPENDENT   ON   REACTIGN'.'^RrzS 

one  should  speak  out.   and  for  the 

I   am   talking   direct    to  the    American 

ital  so  we  can  do  our  own  thinVting. 

Congressmen,  be  independent;   yes,  be 

Roosevelt'     We   arp  patttfd   en  thf>  back 

who   tried  to   mislead    ycu   in   the   last 

from  the  President.    But,  my  friends, 

^ean  la  not  for   us  to  be   independent: 

for  us  to   be  dependent   on   the   reac- 

^ords,  we  are  asked  to  be  dialoyal  to  the 

office, 

a  story   about  history  repeating   !t.=elf. 

Jackson,    from    Tennessee,    and    his 

for   the   American   people    back   a  little 

Nicolas  Biddle,  president  of  the  Bank 

Ivately   owned   monopoly  supported    by 

to  destroy  President  Jackson  and  rub- 

ernment  of  our  country.     Jackson  had 

(^angerous  and    powerful,   which    it   was. 

charter  should  not  be  renewed. 
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HISTORY 

That  decision  started 
can    history.      It    was    ano 
power  of  a  very  small 
nessmen,    farmers,    and 
bankers,  and  the  people  in 

Banker  Biddle  started 
pie  by  putting  the  screws 
he  followed  with  a  series 
country.     He  demanded  re 
everything    he    cculd    to 
businessman,  so  they  wou^l 

And  some  of  Jackson's  f 
Ij   tru^^   of   Rcc^evelt   tcda? 
and  that  they  xere  5uppo.'~ 
have    forgotten    today.      It 
m.ore    disloyalty    appearing 
party — which  was  the  sam^ 
forced  the  re.^lgnation  cf  c 
stcod  by  the  guns  of  tlie 

Banker  Biddle  went  the 
day  did  their   bullying   in 
Indu-stry    v.-ere    slowed,   far: 
ployment  Ju=,t  as  there  is  t 
propagandists  and  lobbyists 
Roc^evelt — I  mean  Jackson 

But  Jackson  said:   'I  am 
mortified  at  the  timidity  c 

Crashing  and  thundenng, 
this,  the  storm  broke  with 
such  even  as  Clay,  Calhour 
opposition.      Banker  Biddle 
before  him  and  slashed  at 
people       The    House   lay 
Independence    of    the 
Introduced  a  resolution  to 
the    anterooms   were   packel 
the   bank.     Biddle  struck 
money  away   from   the 
fact,  he  wrote: 

"Nothing  but  the   . 
any  effect  In  Congress 
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JACKSON,   "THE  PEOFL  E 

But   Jackson  tired   of  all 
the  abuse  and  vilification 
rested  up,  returned  to  Wasqi 
Delegations   still   crowded 
framed    his   deals    and 
people.  '     A   tralnlcad   of  . 
but  Jackson  told  them  to  i 
Another  delegation  rolled 
"The  people!    The  people 
But   the  game  of   baiting 
on  the  Government,  went 
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LIZZD    POWER 

of  the  greatest  battles  In  all  Amen- 

her    battle    of    centralized,    entrenched 

In  the  East  ag-'.inst  the   small   busi- 

the    small    bankers,    the    State 

general. 

fight  to  crush  Jackson  and   the  peo- 

the  Boston  merchants  fir  it,  and  then 

bold  and  ruthless  acts  ever  the  whole 

urn  cf   balances,   called   loans,  and  did 

m    the    State    banks    and    the   average 

cry  out  against  President  Jackson. 

iike  friends  did  not  stand  by  him:   that 

They   forgot   how    they   -.vere   elected 

to  repre.=ent  the  people^just  as  some 

was    another    rotten    .situation,    with 

In    the    ranks    cf    President    Jaccson's 

Democratic  Party  cf   tijdav,     Jackson 

member  cf  the  Cacmet  who  had  not 

cple. 

,;m!t.  and  the  selfi.=h   bie;  shots  cf  the 

he   open.     As   a   result,    commerce   and 

prices   dove  down,   there   was   unem- 

'day,  and  the  bu'  boys  and  the:r  hu^ed 

of  the  day  tried  to  pin  the  blame  on 

Biddle  was  really  causlns  a  panic, 

in  no  panic     •     '•      •     towever.   I   am 

my  friends." 

In  early  Decem.ber,  on  B^ach  a  dav  as 

Congress  meeting      Men  called  lei.ders. 

,  and  Webster,  stood  ready  to  lead  the 

struck    first,   and    the   Senate   cr:nged 

he  President,  who  wa^  a  friend  to  the 

and    did    nothing;    spoke    of    their 

nt;    how    business   should    be    aided. 

exclude  the  'White  House  observer    but 

and    Jammed    with   the    lobbyists    of 

in   and    again,    drawing   more'  oi'    his 

c.    Intending   to   cause  "suffering.      In 
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THE  PEOPLE,   SIR,   ARE  WTTH    ME" 

this  Skullduggery;   he   finally   resented 
of  hlm..sclf.     He   took  a  short   vacation, 

ngton;  and  then  he  took  the  offer  sive! 

to   Washington;    while   Banker   B:ddle 

red   to    Congress   as    "thoBe    m.lse:-able 

ug-mugs   came    in   from   Philadelohla. 
,o  home  and  see  Banker  Biddle. 
in  from  Baltimore.     To  them  he  !>aid: 

sir,  are  with  me." 

the   President,   of  blaming   everything 
oo  far;   it  was  a  big  bminess  anc.  big 


ref  e  rred 


sr  1 


speculator's  ready-made  depres-slon:  and  honest  men  ever%-where, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  realized  it  and  backed  Jackson  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Jackson,  who  had  always  bef-n  a 
friend  of  honest  business,  won  the  fight  Deposits  were  taken 
from  the  monopoly  bank;  monopoly  was  no  longer  fostered,  and 
money  and  credit  flowed  over  the  land,  and  there  was  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

And.  my  friends,  I  shall  not  waste  a  lot  of  your  time  In  com- 
parisons. I  leave  it  to  you  to  figure  siniilarities.  But  remember 
it  ended  in  victory  for  Jackson  and  the  people.  Just  as  it  will  be 
a  victory  for  Roosevelt  and  the  people  if  we  refuse  to  bo  stam- 
peded. 

LEGISLATE  FOB  200  BIG  OB  500,000  LrTTI  F  CORPOR.\nONS'' 

Now  I  know,  as  ycu  know,  that  Congress  wants  to  be  fair,  and 
the  American  people  are  a  fair  people.  That  mclud'-s  fairness  to 
business,  but  that  does  not  mean  taking  the  burdens  off  the  few 
big  corporations  and  putting  all  the  burd^n^  on  th'--  half  million 
or  more  average  corporations.  No  doubt  corrections  are  needed 
in  tax  law,  especially  affecting  small  independent  business,  and 
this  can  be  done  within  a  reasonable  time, 

I  believe  that  we  should  be  con.structive.  and  more.  I  believe 
this  administration  has  shown  itself  to  be  constructive,  fair  to 
the  people,  and  decent  to  the  stability  of  business.  And  I  believe 
we  American  people  should  have  a  general  program.  Congrcs.i  has 
plenty   to   do. 

TEN-POINT    PROGRAM 

So  here  are  Just  a  few  things  that  face  us  and  nn  which  the 
American  people  can  work  together  with  Congress,  and  I  offer  the 
following   10-point  program: 

First.  Continue  the  idea  of  progress.  V.'e  must  rot  gn  back;  we 
cannot  go  back.  Let  us  solidify  our  gains,  and  then  march  on  like 
our  American  forefathers   did   upon   the   frontiers. 

Second.  Give  tax  reUef  to  those  who  need  It  and  crr'!nu»  the 
Idea  of  taxing  excess  and  surplus  profits;  continue  to  tax  undi- 
vided profits  on  amounts  in  excess  of  real  business  requirfni*  nt.s. 

Third.  And  further  concerning  taxation,  but  principally  mnn.ip- 
oly.  remember  that  200  corporations  alone  control  over  half  of  the 
bu.<;iness  cf  the  Nation.  They  havp  a  stranttlehold  on  500.000 
corporations  spread  over  the  country,  right  mto  your  town  or 
county. 

Should  we  In  Congress  relieve  the  top,  the  200  corporations,  a 
few  thousand  individuals,  and  penalize  the  500.000  corporations 
and  the  millions  of  Americans?  No.  no.  my  frund.-.;  vour  eyes 
should  be  turned  upon  monopoly  In  order  to  realize  rs  eltict'uu 
competitive  business,  labor,  and  farm  products. 

Fourth,  Continue  to  build  up  social  security,  unemployment 
Insurance,  and  old-age  f)en.sions.  as  much  for  the  stability  of  busi- 
ness as  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  country.  Unless  tills 
Is  done,  the  capitalistic  system  cannot  survive. 

Fifth,  Have  an  unemploj-ment  study,  finding  ou*-  »hp  n-al  truth. 
Let  us  face  the  issues  instead  of  running  from  thcni  I  i.sten,  my 
friends,  we  can't  solve  all  cur  problems  by  jitt  at>,:;-hing  big 
taxes,  dropping  our  program,  and  leaving  business  at  the  mercy 
of  big  trusts. 

Sixth.  Let  the  American  people  demand.  pj~id  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales  demand  by  resolution,  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization 
get  together— fcr  their  own  gcod  and  the  good  of  industry  and 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

Seventh.  Get  housing  going,  really  going.  Eight  hundred  thou- 
sand home  tmits  at  least  should  be  built  each  year  for  many  yearn 
to  come.  If  private  capital  will  not  do  it.  then  the  Government 
must  do  it.  This  is  no  experiment.  England,  with  a  pooulation 
of  52.000,000.  built  three  and  a  half  million  homes;  and  this  coun- 
try. With  a  population  of  130,000,000,  has  built  none. 

Eighth.  In  direct  connection  with  housing,  let's' get  the  region \1 
planning,  or  seven  T.  V.  A.  program  started,  and  put  people  to 
work.  We  must  stop  the  destruction  of  our  forests  and  rivers 
the  erosion  of  cur  fertile  farms  and  our  soils;  we  must  hav» 
reforestation,  navigation,  and  conservation,  if  we  are  to  --urx^wr 
as  a  Nation  And  do  not  forget  that  in  dom-  this  watr-  and 
other  natural  resources  will  be  available  for  the  producfon  of 
cheap  power  for  the  people 

Ninth.  In  connection  with  all  of  this,  the  Cun^r-ess  should  k.-r-. 
Its  pledge  to  enact  the  wage  and  hour  b;l!  My  f-iend^  ih''«< 
only  protects  the  very  lowest  scak-s,  but  it  will  be  the  ba'«;!s  of 
improving  the  standards  of  millions  of  the  people  in  the  lowc- 
brackets.  and  of  incrci^sing  purchasing  power,  which  maintains 
tne  Nation's  business 

And  tenth,  and  last,  let  us  have  peace,  and  stay  ou^  cf  wa- 
at  all  costs,  and  keep  our  sons  and  daughters  at  hon.e  where 
they  can  live  in  happiness. 

My  friends,  one  thing  is  certain,  we  want  to  have  a  derrn- 
standard  of  living  for  all.  and  hope  for  the  future  These  thir^  = 
we  can  only  obtain  if  wp  hold  our  heads,  and  not  let  ourselve^ 
be  stampeded  by  a  r-ompartively  small,  but  noi.=y  and  powerful 
group  V,ho  wcin  this  election,  anyhow?  Did  the  people  elect 
big  business  and  monopoly  or  aid  thev  elect  Roo^^eveU^  Remem- 
ber the  dark  days  of  1932,  and  the  "real  vlctorv  for  the  neopV- 
comdng  in  1933;  and  Just  think  of  the  ma-nlPc-n*  victory  cf 
only  ft  year  ago,  where  the  people  repeated  that  thev  wan'ed  a 
fair  dpal  for  all,  security,  and  the  greatest  good  for  the  --veatest 
number.     So  let's  stick  to  our  program  L.nd  do  not  be  afraid 
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Compulsory  Control  of  Farm  Production 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  6,  1937 

Mr.  ANDRESEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr,  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Represent  at  ive.s.  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  Conpres.s  has  been  convened  for  the  special  purpose 
of  cnaciirig  a  permr.nent  and  sound  proprram  for  American 
agriculture.  As  a  member  of  the  Committtv3  on  Asnculture 
and  as  a  private  citizen.  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  thought  to  tliis  complicated  probl'^m. 

Tlie  bill  before  the  Houi>e,  H.  R.  8505.  proposes  a  new 
philosophy  for  our  farmers.  I  have  attpmpted  a  careful 
analysLs  of  the  legislation  and  am  incorporating  as  a  part 
of  my  rcmiirka  on  the  subject,  the  minority  report  prepared 
and  filed  by  me. 

MiNORrrr  '^"rEws  or  Mr.  Anduesek 
Your  Ccmmlttee  on  Agriculture  has  labored  long  and  diligently 
In  the  preparation  of  the  bill  which  Is  now  presented  to  the  House 
as  the  "Agricultxiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1937."  All  members  of 
the  committee  have  had  a  common  objective  In  their  desire  to 
propose  and  pass  legislation  that  will  attempt  to  bring  economic 
cciuallty,  parity  income  and  parity  prices  for  the  farmers  who 
operate  our  great  basic  Industry  of  agrlctilture. 

Legislation  Is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  expected  and 
demanded  by  the  farmers  of  the  country  from  this  extraordinary 
aession  of  Congress  Is  the  passage  of  permanent  and  constitu- 
tional farm  legislation  which  will  bring  them  parity  income,  par- 
ity prices,  and  cost  of  production  for  the  products  raised  on  their 
farms.  Nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Therefore,  the  test  or  yard- 
etlcJc  to  apply  to  the  bUl  la  whether  or  not  the  admlnlstraUon  of 
Its  provlslrns  will  bring  about  the  desired  end  or  objective.  If  It 
faila  in  this  purpose,  the  effort  now  being  made  to  enact  a  sound 
and  beneficial  law,  no  matter  how  well  Intentioned,  will  be  but 
another  exj^rlment  to  be  chalked  up  alongside  of  the  failures 
of  the  p>ast 

We.  of  the  minority,  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed  bill  will 
accomplish  any  of  the  objectives  anticipated  by  the  farmers,  in 
fact,  its  pas:?age  and  administration  will  be  a  great  disappointment 
and  a  much  greater  diEillusionment  to  them.  They  will  And  that 
no  attempt  Is  made  to  assure  parity  Income  or  cost  of  production 
for  either  the  present  or  the  future.  The  farmer  is  primarily  in- 
terested In  the  price  he  is  to  receive  for  his  products  and  in  what 
he  must  pay  for  the  things  he  desires  to  buy  for  himself  and 
family.  Th«  farmers  will  also  discover  that  the  proposed  pro- 
gram will  bring  about  a  complete  dislocation  of  agriculture  in 
the  United  States,  the  Increase  in  foreign  production  of  com- 
petitive farm  products,  and  the  total  disappearance  of  our  export 
market. 

A  careful  xrrutlny  of  this  much  heralded  "all-weather  program" 
for  agrlculttire  will  dtsclose  the  injection  of  a  new  philosophy,  of 
dubious  constitutionality,  into  our  American  system  of  free  and 
independent  action.  Instead  of  following  the  usual  and  customary 
practice  of  exacting  legislation  to  do  something  "for"  the  farmers, 
this  bUl  defl  iltcly  provides  for  doing  something  "to"  the  farmers 
cf  the  United  States.  In  a  word,  nearly  60  pages  of  the  bill  are 
devoted  to  tJie  national  regimentation  of  farmers  engaged  In  the 
production  cf  cotton,  com,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco,  under  the 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture  as  the  supreme  dictator  with  compulsory 
production  aid  marketing  control,  enforced  by  drastic  penalties, 
and  the  ever -normal  granary  as  the  keystone  for  the  New  Deal 
for  American  farmers. 

It  is  dlfficu  t  for  us  to  believe  that  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  A^rrlculture  would  now  become  the  sponsors  of  a  com- 
pulsory progrim  for  American  farmers,  after  recalling  Mr.  Roose- 
■velt's  words  en  farm  legislation  at  Topeka,  Kans..  when  he  said: 
"The  plan  must  not  he  coercive.  It  must  be  voluntary  and  the 
Individual  prxlucrr  should  at  all  times  have  the  opportunity  of 
nonpartlclpat.on  if  he  so  desires. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  'to  the  origin 
of  the  philosophy  of  this  bill,  It  Is  stated  here  that  the  compulsory 
features  of  the  legislation  are  not  sponsored  by  any  national  farm 
organization.  In  fact,  these  provisions  have  the  bitter  oppwDsltlon 
of  many  national  farm  groups.  These  organizations  and  their 
members,  as  'veil  as  the  large  majority  of  farmers,  are  opposed  to 
regimentation  and  compulsory  control  of  their  farming  business. 
They  want  no  traffic  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of  politically 
minded  "agricultural  G-men"  who  will  be  placed  on  the  public 
pay  roll  to  trivel  from  farm  to  farm  enforcing  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary   by  intimidation  and  threat  of  penalty.     They  want  to 


to  hu  ?^iPr.  ""■  ^^-"  '-^  ^a™  organizations  in  opposition 
tSe^^^^^J^         propos<.d  ^vond  and  constructive  legislation,  but 

their  suggestions  have  not  been  mcorpt-rated  in  the  bill 

A  brief  discussion  will  new  be  undertaken  In  an  analvsls  of  the 
vai-ious  provisions  cf  the  propo^d  farm  bU:.  -'^i-^  o.   .nc 

SOIL    CONSERVATION 

Ac^o'f  ^Sn^v^M^^"'  'S'  ^~'  contin-oation  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
^1  ^  .t  '*-'  certain  desirable  amrixdments.  All  of  the  me^ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  united  in  their  s^appcrt  of  the  soU- 
conscrvation  prcgran.  as  adniin:.t^.rcd  In  1936  aTd  1937  Si^ 
progruin  has  been  well  received  by  faimers  everywhere  and ^S 
Nation  has  bencflted  as  a  result  of  the  soil-bu<ldii-  nr^tfc^^  n  ? 
into  effect.  Maximum  authcnzations  here^ofor;^  aoSoved  ^bv 
Congre^  for  saU-bui!ding  purposes  shouM  S  approprK         ^ 

s:4  fcV  n-f  r?^'''  r""'"'  ""'  "^^'^  '^  '-'  -^-'-cn^^riSSon  pro- 
¥^kxii-  tt%!^7  announced  by  the  Se:rctary  of  Agricult\ire. 
r^o  d.^ub.  the  becrctary  anticipated  the  enact-. i;;  of  this  so- 
thl  rmr^'^'""^'  '"^'^-^^'^^-S^^^  b^I.  ar.d  tl.erefore  Sang^ 
Srat  JS\ct'^^'fo.?^r^'^^'''  ^"^  pMIosophy  of  the  SoU  cfn- 
Eh^ul^  Sc  m-de  to  f  ;^  -  T''"'  '^''^''^^-  ^^^^  beneht  pa^-n.cnts 
r'-oit^^S"^"'"^  to  farm,  rs  for  conserving  ^-res  and  buUcmR  sod 
fer.^uy.  In  accordance  with  this  Intent  farmers  have  onlv  been 
paid  benefit.,  upon  the  acres  taken  out  of  the  prociucUon  of  sS? 
depleting  crops  and  planted  to  soi:-con.er^•mg   crops 

The  annc«uncfd  1933  program  was  changt^d  by  the  Secretarv 
w^Uiout  authority  from  Congress,  and  Instead  of  pav.ng  su^StS 
sums  to  farniers  for  planting  scU-building  crops  ln'l9,5a  siich  oa?- 
ments  will  be  reduced  to  as  low  as  70  cents  per  acre  with  the  fo\- 
lou-ing  sums  paid  for  the  production  of  soil-depleting  crops  on 
a  reage  allocated  by  the  Secretary-  to  farmers;  Cotton  2  4  c*--=  dct 
pound  (estimated  cost  $110,000,000),  plus  3  cents  per  Dcund^ub- 
Eioy  on  65  percent  of  the  1937  crop  (18.500.000  bales  i-laDcrcD-i-i- 
tlon,  $130,000,000  from  i^^cUon  32  funds,  plus  such  a?dltion£  b  ne- 
fits  as  may  be  provided  by  thL^  bUl.  Wheat,  12  cents  per  biihel 
to  farmers  on  allocated  acreage  (estimated  cost  $50,000  000)  To- 
bacco, average  $8  per  acre:  com,  10  cents  per  bmhel  (cnimated 
cost  $75,000  000);  potatoes,  at  $5  per  acre;  peanutsat  $1  45  wr 
acre;  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  and  other  soU -depleting  crops,  at  $l3o 

The  above  benefit  payments  are  made  only  to  farmers  who  cood- 
i  erate  in  the  1938  program.  To  make  It  plain,  the  Secretarv  has 
j  attempted  to  establish  a  voIuntar\-  ever-normal-granarv  prtSt-ram 
without  legislative  authority-  by  purchasing  compliance  "and  ojop- 
eratlon  from  farmers  through  the  payment  of  substr.ntlal  sums. 
The  Secretary  or  hLs  representatives  will  allocate  acreage  for  everr 
farm  both  as  to  soil -building  and  soU -depleting  crops,  and  farmers 
who  comply  with  the  program  will  receive  the  benefit  payments 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  soil- 
conservation  program  for  1938  will  cost  $440,000,000.  Approximately 
$45,000,000  of  this  amoimt  will  be  used  to  cover  pay  roUs  for 
National,  State,  and  county  administration,  including  publicity 
men,  lecturers,  travel  expense,  and  periodicals.  This  enormous 
sum  for  administration  rightfully  belongs  to  the  farmers  The 
1936  program  cost  $397,634,419.11.  Out  of  this  monev  appropriated 
for  the  relief  of  farmers,  $40,313,451  was  spent  for  administrative 
purposes.  It  will  sufHce  to  say  that  some  limit  shoiild  be  placed 
upon  the  cost  of  administration. 

While  It  Is  not  beheved  that  any  executive  or  administrative 
officer  of  the  Federal  Government  should  tmdertake  to  change  a 
policy  of  Congress  without  legislative  authority,  many  feel  that  If 
subsidy  and  benefit  payments  are  to  be  continued  it  wriUd  be  pref- 
erable to  adopt  the  1938  voluntary  program  announced  bv  th*» 
Secretary  as  against  the  compulsory  control  laid  down  in  H  R 
8505. 

Limitation  07i  payments  under  soil  consenation 

Subsidy  payment  to  farmers  has  become  an  expediency  due  to 
low  prices  on  certain  basic  commodities  on  account  of  "burden- 
some surpluses.  The  responsibility  for  these  lar^e  surpluses  does 
not  He  on  the  doorstep  of  the  farmer  who  operates  a  family-sized 
farm  but  rather  viith  the  large  operators  who  control  and  operate 
thousands  of  acres  and  with  machine  production,  plant  and 
harvest  the  excessive  supplies  of  cotton,  wheat,  com.  and  tobacco. 
If  some  of  these  large  operators  could  be  Induced  to  properly  cut 
their  acreage,  our  surplus  and  price  problem  would  be  partly  solved. 

It  is  conceded  that  all  producers  must  come  Into  the  program 
If  It  is  to  succeed — both  large  and  small  farmer?.  But  why 
should  the  Government  pay  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  cer- 
tain few  Individuals  and  only  a  few  paltry  dollars  to  the  man 
who  operates  the  family  sized  farm?  Our  memories  are  always 
Bhort,  but  surely  we  cannot  help  but  recall  the  benefit  p3\-ments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  where  hundreds  of  large 
farmers  received  subsidy  payments  from  the  Government  ranging 
from  $10,000  to  $1,000,000  each  year  to  produce  less.  A  repetition 
of  such  a  scandal  should  not  be  permitted. 

The  committee  has  made  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  large  pay- 
ments but  cutting  the  amount  25  percent  when  the  subsidv 
exceeded  $2,000.  This  cut  is  not  sufficient,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  House  adopt  an  amendment  limiting  the  total  payment 
made  to  any  farmer. 

ABNORMAL     GRANARY NOT    SVEH-NORMAL     GRANARY 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  seeks  to  establish  an  ever-normal 
granary.     According  to  the  formulas  advocated  by  him,  and  now  in 
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the  bill,  tht  farmers  will  be 
of  an  ever-normal  granary. 
recommends    acreage    contrdl 
reached  the  staggering  figurp 
consumption  and  e.xport  of 
For  wheat,  compulsory  contto 
reaches    approximately    1,10  3 
ccnsum.ption    and    export    iX 
bushels.     For    corn,    a    supply 
mended    with    domestic    cois 
700.000  000  bu-shels  less,     "n 
tained  with  the  supply  and 

Any    practical    farmer    or 
admit  that  s-jch  a  large  ani 
covered  by  the  bill  can  on|y 
parity  Income  and  cost  of 

We  can  take  the  case  of 
will  happen  when  large  supbl 
corn  at  the  end  of  the  present 
bushels.     A  50-cent   per   bu  ;hel 
President    on   the    1937   corn 
around  35  cents  a  bushel  fpr 
hand   are   not   excessive,   bu 
added  to  present   supplies. 
be   considerably  lower  than 
of   a  loan  of   .50   cents  per 
market  price  to  that  figure 
market  price  on  cotton  bein 

At  frequent  intervals  duri 
culture   announces  crop  est 
all  agricultural  coinmoditie; 
decided   effect  upon  the  do 
nounce'i  a  smaller  crop  th 
should  he  predict  a  larger 
price    goes  down.     If   this 
that  the  Secretary  would 
and    supplies,    whether    in 
facilities.     Immediately  our 
the  world,  and  there  would 
price    level.     It    would    makfe 
nounced  that  a  cf  rtaln  pen  e 
because  of  the   ever- normal 
Secretary   could   follow   in   tih 
have   the  Government   buy 
This  would  be  another  flascp 

No:   Instead  of  building  u 
ton.  wheat,  corn,  and  tobacto 
the   recovery   of   cur  foreign 
This  can   be   dene  without 
those  commodities  produced 
our  domestic  needs.     The  pi 
Hmgen   farm   bill   supply   t 
American  protected  price  fo)' 
domestic   consumption   with 
market  at  the  world  price. 

LO.^NS    ON 

All  members  of  the  comm 
sound  loans  on  all  agri 
uc's      Pa.=^t   experience   indi 
of  continuing  a  liberal  but 

REFERZ? 

The  bill  provides  for  a  re 
the   compulsory  control 
po    into   eflect.     The   Secri 
affected   by  his  order   to 
than  one-third   of   the   n 
the   control   program,   the 
plan  into  operation.     A 
able.     However,   it   is   believdd 
declared   unconstitutional   b] 
this   opinion,    the   case    of 
May    1936   by   the   Supreme 
referendum  vote  among  the 

"That   the  power  conferre< 
power   to   reflate   the   affalip 
legislative    delegation    In   Its 
even  delegation  to  an  official 
Interested,    but    to    private 
often  are  adverse  to  the 

Under  the  separability 
Court  would  declare  the 
tary   could    put    into    effect 
opposition    of    the    majority 
compelled  to  do  so  under  thd 


given  an  "abnorm^al  granary"  instead 
In  the  case  of   cotton,   the  Secretary 
when    production    and    supply    have 
of  20,900,000  bales,  with  the  doniestlc 
cotton  being  less  tlian  13.000.000    Dales. 
1  will  go  Into  effect  v.-hen  the  supply 
000,000    bushels,    with    our    domestic 
considerably    less    than    700.OCO.000 
of   2.900,000.000    bushels    is    recom- 
umption    and    export    approximately 
e  ever-normal  granary  is  to  be  main- 
reserves  Just  enumerated. 
fair-minded    economist    will    frankly 
abnormal  supply  of  the  commodities 
bring  about  lower  prices  instead   of 
{production, 
corn  as  a  typical  illustration  of  what 
ies  accumulate.     The  txD'ial  supply  of 
crop  year  amounted  to  2,711,000.000 
loan  has  been   authorized  by   the 
crop.     The   farmer    is    now   receiving 
his  corn.     The  suppljes  of  corn  on 
if   200.000.000   additional   bushels   are 
t   Is  elementary   that  the   price  would 
it  is  today.     Furthermore,   the   tender 
jushel  has  no  more  help   to  hold   the 
than   the  9-cent   loan   on   cotton,  the 
approximately  7,75  cents  per  pound. 
:ig  the  crop  year,  the  Secretary  of  Atrri- 
mates  and  supplies  on   hand   covering 
His  estimates  in  this  respect  have  a 
1  nestle   and   world   markets.     II  he  an- 
anticlpated.  the   price   goes   up,   and 
and  supply,  the  domegtic  and  world 


cr'>p 

bill   goes   into   operation. 
Issue 


icultui'al 


ici 


Compulsory 
The  most   drastic  control 
Ck)rn  farmers  living  within  trie 
slstlng  of  10  States  in  the  ?4iddl 
Bpected,  and  penalized  to  the 
Ing  outside  of  the  commercla 
cut  lim;t.    This  means,  of  coirse, 
Blcn  of  com  production  outsl(Je 


i,s   assumed 

accurate  estimates  as  to  production 

torage    on    the    f?.rms    or    in    term.nal 

visible  supply  would  be  advprtised  to 

be  a  material  reaction  In  the  market 
no    difference    if    the   Secretary    an- 

ntage  of  the  crop  would  not  be  !;old 
granary  storage  plan.  Of  course,  the 
:ie  for'tsteps  of  the  Farm  Board  and 
all   of   the   reserve   supplies   and   m  ^re. 

,  and  an  expensive  one  at  that, 

large  supplies  in  this  country  of  cot- 
our  energies  should  be   directed   to 

markets  for  the  surplu.5  production. 
leopardizing  our   dom.estlc   market   for 

in  sufficient  quantity  tc  tako  care  of 
inciples  advocated  in  the  old  McNary- 
e  answer.     That   bill   provided   Tor  an 

that  part  of  the  commjodity  .sold  for 

the   surplus   being  sold   in  the   world 


niTTM 


provLsi 

retary 

paitl 
lum  >er 
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APRICTn_TUR,\L    PRODtTCTS 

tee  concurred  In  the  proposal  to  mrike 

commodities,  including  dairy  prod- 

tes   the   helpfulne.-;s   and    advisability 

s^mnd  loaning  policy. 

BT    PHODUCiUS 

erendum   vote   by  the  farmers  before 

ons,  as  anounced  by  the  Secretary, 

is   required   to    permit    all   farmer.s 

clpate   in   the   refprendum.     If   m^re 

of  farmers  voting   are   cppo-sed   to 

etary    will   not   put   the    compulsory 

of  the  farmers  is  highly  de.'-ir- 

that   such    a   referendum   would    be 

the   Supreme   Court.     In   suppcirt   of 

Ctarter    v.    Carter    Coal   Co.,    decided    m 

:^urt   is   cited.     This   case   involved   a 

jroducers  of  coal,  and  the  Court  said: 

upon  the   majority   is,  in  effect,   the 

of  an   unwilling   minority.     This    la 

most    obnoxious   form;    for   it   is    not 

or  an  official  body,  presumptively  dis- 

I^rsons    whose    Interests    may    be    and 

of  others  in  the  same  business." 

contained   In   the   bill,   and   if   the 

unconstitutional,   the  Se<Te- 

the    compulsory   program   despite    the 

of   fauTners.     In    fact,    he    would    be 

law. 

com  control 
srovlslon   Is  found   In  the  com  t;tle. 
so-called  commercial -com  area,  con- 
e  West,  are  to  be  regimented.  In- 
nth  degree,  while  the  corn  farmers  liv- 
area  can  produce,  feed,  and  sell  w^th- 
.  that  there  will  be  a  rapid  expan- 
of  the  commercial  area  and  parti  cu- 


inte  rests 
cla  jse 
ref  frendum 


larly  in  contiguous  counties,  which  will  result  in  a  break -dov.-n  of 
the  entire  scheme.  As  an  illustration,  it  might  be  w^Ml  to  cite  some 
of  the  States  not  in  the  corn  area  and  give  the  corn  production  for 
1937.  Pennsylvania.  61,680,000  bushels;  Michigan.  58.320  bu.-Ji-l.s; 
Wisconsin  only  18  counties  In  commercial  are.i.  but  entire  State 
produced  76,804  000  bushels;  Virginia.  38844.000  bushol.^;  Nortli 
Carolina.  45,357.000  bushels;  Georgia.  47368000  b-i.-^hels;  Kfn- 
tucky.  79.482.000  bushels;  Tennessee.  68.592  000  bushels:  Alabama, 
45  834,000  bushels:  Mississippi.  45,378,000  bushels;  Arkansas  40.640,- 
000  bushels:  Texas,  72.048.000  bushels,  etc  More  than  50  percent 
of  the  corn  produced  in  this  country  is  grown  outside  of  the  com- 
mercial area  and  prospects  are  very  good  under  the  pr()p(jspd  pro- 
gram to  at  least  double  present  corn  acreage  in  the  unre.stricttd 
area. 

The  States  Included  In  the  commercial  area  and  the  corn  pro- 
duction for  1937  are  herewith  given:  Muine-'^ota  (southern  one- 
third  of  State),  entire  State  production,  169,974.000  bushels; 
Iowa.  496  620.000  bushels:  Illinois  (except  14  counties  in  southern 
part  of  State).  State  production.  434,746  000  bu.-hels:  South  Da- 
kota (18  counties  in  southeastern  comer),  production  entire 
State.  45.740.000  bu.shels:  Nebra.ska  (eastern  and  southern  part  of 
State),  entire  State  production,  83,106.000  bushels  t5-year  aver- 
age, 223.843,000  bushels);  Kansas  (34  counties  m  northern  part), 
entire  State  production.  32.280,000  bushels  (5-year  average  pro- 
duction. 126.756,000  bushels);  Missouri  (northern  half),  entire 
State  production.  124.308.000  bushels;  Wisconsin  (18  counties, 
southern  part),  total  production  for  entire  St;ite,  76  864  000 
bushels;  Indiana  (except  18  counties),  total  State  production, 
209.790.000  bushels;  Ohio  (western  half),  total  State  production. 
166.005,000  bushels. 

The  compulsory  control  scheme  for  the  commercial  corn  area 
will  now  be  considered.  The  St-rretary  of  At'rirulture  allocates  a 
definite  number  of  acres  for  corn  production  for  every  farm  in 
the  area,  and  when  the  compulsory  prot-ram  i:oes  into  effect,  every 
farmer  In  the  area  is  given  a  marketing  quota.  Marketing  quota 
means  the  amount  of  com  that  a  farmer  is  permitted  to  .sell, 
exchange,  give  away,  or  feed  to  livestock  and  poultry  The  mar- 
keting quota  becomes  effective  when  the  niitional  supplv  hns 
reached  2  900.000.000  bushels  of  com.  If  a  corn  farmer  produres 
more  than  his  marketing  quota,  the  excess  production  mu^t  ii^ 
placed  In  storage  and  under  seal  In  a  sx;itable  cnrncrib.  subf'^ct 
to  the  instructions  from  the  Secretary.  The  farmer  is  not  al'o-Aed 
to  sell,  exchange,  give  away,  or  feed  any  of  the  corn  placed  undt  r 
.=eal.  If  he  does  not  have  a  suitable  granarv-  or  corncrib  in  which 
to  place  the  surplus  com,  he  must  build  one  at  his  own  expense 
according  to  Government  specification 

Now.  we  come  to  the  part  of  the  program  where  the  ponalty  pro- 
visions begin  to  operate.  Should  a  farmer  find  hlm.self  running 
short  of  silage  and  field  com  for  his  hoes  and  cattle,  he  would 
be  penalized  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  bushel  if  he  broke  tlie  s<'al 
on  his  com  crib  and  fed  some  of  the  stored  corn  to  his  starvircr 
animals.  The  same  penalty  would  apply  should  he  di-pose  of  his 
com  in  any  manner,  and  the  penalty  would  be  collected  by  a  suit 
in  the  United  States  district  court  under  the  direction  of  the  At- 
torney General  at  Washington.  In  addition  to  being  rompelli'd  to 
pay  the  penalty  through  legal  proce.ss,  the  c<-irn  farmer  would  also 
lose  his  benefit  payment  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  It 
might  be  well  to  mention  that  every  farm  will  be  Inspected  and 
corn  measured  or  weighed,  in  the  silos  and  cribs,  bv  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  More  than  l.OOOO'Hl  farms  in 
the  commercial  area  produce  corn. 

If  the  corn  farmer  lives  up  to  the  program  ctitMr.f'd  for  him  bv 
th"  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  will  receive  lO  cents  per  bushel 
benefit  payment  on  the  average  production  (30  bushels  to  th"  acre) 
and  such  other  subsidies  as  Congress  may  see   fit   to  appropriate. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  program  for  com  is  un.sound  and 
will  work  to  the  detriment  of  all  agriculture. 

TOB.^CCO 

There  are  times  when  mere  m.en  rise  above  politics  and  become 
statesmen  The  drafting  of  the  tobacco  section  was  no  such  an 
instance  The  provisions  of  this  title  provid"  for  strict  compulsory 
control  for  tobacco  farmers,  but  the  effect  of  such  control  is  not 
felt  bv  the  producer  If  he  m<vrkfts  more  pounds  of  tdbacco  than 
permissible  under  his  quota,  for  he  is  .'•.ubject  to  no  penalty.  The 
buyer  puyg  th^^  penalty  of  50  percent  of  'tlie  market  value  if  he 
knowingly  makes  a  purchase  from  any  tobacco  faraicr  who  ^e'.ls 
more  than  his  allowable  quota.  Another  item  of  particular 
significance  in  this  title  is  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers are  exem.pt  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  An  exemption 
has  been  provided  so  that  producers  shall  not  come  within  the 
pro'.-l.slons  of  the  bill  or  the  marketing  quota  if  they  produce  from 
2,400  to  3,200  pounds   or   less 

Politically  speakmg  we  find  an  ideal  situation  in  the  compul- 
sory control  for  tobacco  The  majority  of  tobacco  farmers  are 
exem.pt  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill;  no  penalty  Is  collected 
from  the  producer,  and  if  he  can  convince  the  buyer  that  he  Is 
not  selling  contraband  or  bootleg  tobacco,  he  can  receive  his 
full  market  price  without  deduction.  The  buyer  pays  the  penalty 
and  the  producer  does  not  feel  the  sting  cf  comoulsorv  control 


ng  cf  compulsory  control. 


WHEAT 


According    to    expert    authority   from    the    Department    of   Agrl- 
cultiu-e,    compulsory    control    and    marketing    quota    will    go    into 
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effect  when  the  Nation  has  produced  a  total  supply  of  1.027  000  000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Tlie  details  of  the  plan  are  similar  to  the  con- 
trol and  stcrago  provisions  explained  in  the  corn  paragraphs  of 
this  report  vlth  the  exception  that  wheat  plan  covers  the  entire 
country.  E,ich  wheat  farmer  is  a.--;rncd  a  definite  acreage  for 
wheat  production,  and  Is  required  to  store  up  to  20  percent  of 
his  crop  abcve  his  marketing  quota.  The  amount  placed  in  stor- 
age cannot  be  sold  or  given  awav,  but  it  mav  be  used  for  feed 
If  the  wher.t  farmer  lives  up  to  I. is  contract  and  only  plants 
wheat  on  the  allocated  acreai^^e,  and  places  In  storage  ilie  excess 
supply  abov^?  his  m.irketinr-  quota,  he  will  receive  a  benefit  pay- 
ment Pf  12  cents  per  bushel  on  the  normal  production  of  his 
allotted  acreage.  He  will  also  be  eligible  to  receive  such  other 
benefits  as  Congress  may  provide  In  H.  R.  8505. 

In  the  event  that  the  wheat  farmer  faUs  to  complv  to  his  part 
of  the  agree -nent.  and  should  he  dispose  of  his  storage  wheat  he 
will  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  also  lose 
all  other  bereflt  payments. 

Wheat  is  i  world  commodity,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
piling  up  of  large  visible  surpluses  in  this  country  can  do  anv- 
thlng  but  cause  a  lower  price  level.  Paritv  price  ori  wheat  is  sa'd 
to  be  $1.20  ]>er  biLshel.  The  farmer  should  receive  at  least  this 
amoLint.  anc  we  believe  that  it  the  principles  of  the  McVarv- 
Hauren  biU  would  be  applied,  he  would  come  closer  to  it  than 
under  the  p-ovlslons  of  the  bill  before  the  House.  The  wheat 
farmers  do  rot  want  the  compulsory  program. 

COTTON  PROGR.\M 

The  cotton  program  as  sot  forth  In  the  bill  contemplates  acreage 
ccn-rol.  With-ut  production  control  or  marketing?  ouotas  Each 
cotton  farmer  is  assigned  to  definite  number  of  arre.s'  vinon  wh'ch 
he  may  grow  cotton.  He  can  grow  without  penaltv,  as  much  cot- 
ton on  his  a!  otied  acreage  as  nature  and  fertlIi7.atlon  will  permit 
He  can  also  S"I1  all  of  the  cotton  produced  on  the  allotted  acreage 
without  restrctlon  or  penalty.  If  he  plants  additional  land  in 
cotton  over  and  above  his  allotted  acreace,  a  penalty  of  2  cents 
per  pciind  will  be  collected  from  him  en  the  sale  of  .such  surplus 
production,  '^hls  farmer  would  then  become  a  noncooperator  and 
as  an  ad-iitlor  al  penalty    would  forfeit  hts  entire  benefit  payment 

Tlie  10-year  average  for  cotton  production  has  been  approxi- 
mately 170  pounds  per  acre.  According  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture cotton  producers  were  ble.ssed  with  an  average  production 
of  228  pounds  per  acre  for  the  cotton  crop  of  1937.  This,  he  said 
was  due  in  pr.rt  to  the  soil-conservation  program  which'  brought 
about  mcrea.sfd  production  of  cotton  on  the  acres  treated  to  soil 
conservation  in  the  1936  program,  and  In  part  from  ideal  weather 
conditions.  T:ese  facts  are  cited  to  show  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
the  proposed  cotton-control  program.  The  cotton  crop  for  1937 
exceeds  18  500  000  bales.  The  carry-over  amounted  to  6  000  000 
bales,  making  a  total  of  24.500000  bales  on  hand  Of  this  enor- 
m.ous  supply  6  000,000  bales  will  be  used  in  this  country  diu-ing  the 
next  12  months  and  approxlmatelv  4,400.000  bales  will  be  sold  in 
the  foreign  market  This  will  leave  a  carry-over  on  Auevist  1 
1938.  of  m.cre  ihan  14,000,000  bales.  b      ^    ■^. 

Tlie  program  provided  In  the  bill,  as  advocated  bv  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  provides  for  the  u«e  of  28.000.000  acres  for  cotton 
prodiietion  in  1938.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  acreage  will  produce 
12  0O0.000  bale?  This  amount  plus  the  carry-over  will  provide  a 
total  supplv  ol   26,000.000  bales  at  the  end  of  the  1938  crop  year 

What  shall  \se  do  with  the  cotton?  During  the  pa.n  5  years  our 
cotton  exports  have  decreased  from  8,000,000  bales  to  4  400  000 
bales.  Foreign  production  of  cotton  has  increased  during  the  same 
period  from  10.000.000  bales  to  20.000.000  bales.  Cotton  authorities 
In  the  South  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  foreign  production  of  cotton,  as  well  as  the 
rapid  10S.S  of  c  ur  iorelgn  market,  is  due  here  to  artificial  interference 
on  the  part  of  ihe  Government.  The  difficult  situation  confronting 
cotton  farmers  m.ust  be  recognized  by  everyone,  and  drastic  steps 
taken  to  revive  world  markets  for  cotton  and  to  Increase  domestic 
consumption.  Otherwise,  neither  legislative  fiat  nor  compulsory 
control  nor  9-cent  loans  and  3-cent  subsidies  can  save  the  cotton 
South. 

Cotton  farmrrs  complying  with  the  program  for  1938  will  receive 
a  3-cent-per-pot:nd  subsidy  on  65  percent  of  the  1937  crop  which 
aggregated  18,500.000  bales.  Tlie  sum  of  $130,000,000  was  provided 
for  this  purpos?  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session.  In  addition 
to  this  subsidy,  the  cotton  farmer  will  receive  2.4  cents  per  pound 
on  the  production  of  cotton  on  the  allotted  acreage  for  1938  plus 
such  other  pa  .-ments  as  Congress  may  authorize.  Loans  at  the 
rate  of  9  cent.'  per  pound  are  also  being  made  on  the  1937  crop, 
and  a  cotton  farmer  Just  can't  afford  to  stay  out  of  the  program! 
However,  continued  payment  of  large  subsidies  will  not  solve  the 
cotton  problen:. 

SICE    PROGRAM 

The  rice  program  Is  similar  to  the  compulsory  control  of  wheat 
with  this  excej'tion.  The  buyer  of  contraband  rice  over  and  above 
the  marketing  quota  must  pay  a  penalty  of  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  If  he  makes  a  purchase,  while  the  wheat  farmer  himsell 
must  pay  the  penalty. 

COnSTITUTIONALITT    OF    COMPtnLPORT    CONTROL 

It  Is  believed  that  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Butler  case,  when  passing  upon  the  constitutionality  ol 


the    Agricultural    Adjustment    Act.    that    the    com.pulsorv-control 

p.ov.sions  of  the  proposed  bill  will  be  declared  unconstitutional 
)^':.3'^''^.t,  ^"5  ^^^^^  "^^  ^^^  pertinent  statements  m;^e  bv  the 
Co ^rt  with  reference  to  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  production  of  agriculture 

„^Sf,it^°r"jV?.!H  •  r"  '^  ^  ^^^--itutory  plan  to  regulate  and  control 
agricultura  production,  a  matter  beyond  the  powers  delegated  tc 
the  Federal  Government.-  Alr-o,  ■'The  tax.  the  appropriation  ,.f 
funds  raLsed,  and  the  direction  for  their  di^bursournt  are  but 
parts  of  the  plan.  They  are  but  means  to  an  unconstitutio rl^ 
Trf-  ^ith  yf^^^'"S,,^o  ^^^  Bankhead  Compuisory  Cotton  Control 
Act  with  Its  penalty  provision,  the  Court  said:  "Tlic  Congress 
has  gone  further  and,  In  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act  used  the 
taxing  power  in  a  more  minatory  fasliion  to  rompei  =ub'-lssicn 
This  progression  only  serves  more  fully  to  expose  the  coercive 
purpose  •  •  V  Further:  "Congress  has  no  oower  to  cnfor-e 
its  commands  on  the  farmer  to  the  end  sought'  by  the  ActicuI- 
tural  Adjastment  Act." 

It  Is  said  that  there  are  those  who  believe  that  certain  pro- 
ponents of  tl.is  type  of  compulsory  legislation  (who  arc  not  Mem- 
bers cf  Congress)  are  very  anxious  to  have  enacted  Into  law  legis- 
lation which  Is  obviously  unconstitutional,  and  which  will  be"  so 
declared  by  the  highest  Court,  m  order  to  provide  new  life  fc  a 
continued  attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  This  is  not  the  way 
we  should  do  busineiss,  for  prejudice  and  class  hatred  of  this 
character  have  no  place  in  our  American  system  if  we  are  to 
continue  as  a  free  democracy  When  changes  are  needed  in  our 
gove.mmental  system,  the  people  can  bring  them  about  in  a 
constitutional  m.anner  without  the  necessity  ""of  hatred  or  intimi- 
dation. 

DISLOCATION     OF     AGEICTTLTTTIE 

Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  with  Its  diversity  of  Interests 
Is  so  delicately  balanced  that  when  hasty  and  artificial  acnon  is 
taken  to  change  production  programs  in  the  aid  ol  one  section 
other  part.s  of  the  country  are  adversely  affected.  No  one  can 
object  to  The  normal  and  natural  expansion  of  the  vanou^  types 
of  agriculture  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  when  this  is  done  m 
a  v.holesi.le  mamier  with  Government  subsidies,  surely  those 
injured  thereby  have  a  right  to  register  a  vigorous  pretest'. 

The  program  intended  by  the  bill  before  us,  as  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  contemplates  the  taking  cf  40  000  o,-)0 
acres  of  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  corn  land  cut  cf  pre.-cnt  cul- 
tivation, and  the  planting  of  said  acres  Into  clover  alfaira  a-id 
other  legumes,  ostensibly  for  soil-buildmg  j.urpo.'^e?  The.'^e  are 
feed  crops,  and  it  is  natural  to  assume  that'thev  will  not  be  waited 
or  destroyed  but  fed  to  dairy  cattle  and  ether  'livestock  Dairying 
Is  novs-  on  the  verge  of  national  surplus  prcduc-ion.  and  If  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  additional  farmers  are  subsidized  by  the  Feder'il 
Ccvernment  to  go  into  the  dairy  business,  it  will  oiJv  take  a  *fw 
years  to  bring  ruin  to  this  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  "country 

Wliat  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph  with  relerence 
to  dairying  applies  with  equal  force  to  other  branches  of  diversified 
agriculture  engaged  in  production  on  a  national  scale. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Boujia.u,  will  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  which  seeks  to  prevent  absolute  disloca- 
tlon  of  all  diversified  agriculture.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment is  urged,  and  the  substance  is  here  quoted  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  members. 

BOILIAIT    AMENDMENT 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  the  fending  bill  which  amends 
the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  provices  aa 
follows:  -    « 

"(d)  Any  payment  or  grant  of  aid  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  utilization  cf  the  land,  with  respect  to 
which  such  payment  is  made,  in  conformity  with  farming  prnc- 
tlces  which  the  Secretary  finds  tend  to  effectuate  any  one "  or 
more  of  the  purposes  specified  in  clause  (1),  (2)  (3)  (4')  or  (5) 
of  section  7  (a) ."  ■         .         .  ; 

Amendm.cnt  offered  by  Mr.  Bon,EAtr:  Page  9.  line  4.  at  the  end  of 
such  subsection,  strike  out  the  period,  ln.sert  a  comma  and  add 
the  following:  "And  (except  for  lands  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines should  not  be  utilized  for  the  harvesting  of  crops  but 
should  be  permanently  used  for  grazing  purposes  onlv)  shaV  be 
further  conditioned  upon  the  utilization  of  the  land,  with  respect 
to  which  such  payment  is  made,  so  that  soil-buildlng  and  s-jII- 
conserving  crops  planted  or  produced  on  lands  normally  u.?ed  for 
the  production  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacoo.  or  field  corn  sh.a'l 
be  used  for  the  purpcse  cf  building  and  conserving  the  ff-riiVty 
of  the  soil,  or  for  the  production  of  agricultural  comuKxiitles  t^^  'he 
consxuned  on  the  farm,  and  not  for  market.  As  used  In  this  sub- 
section the  term  'for  market'  means  for  dispcsitlcn  by  sale 
barter,  exchange,  or  gift,  or  by  feeding  (in  any  form)  to  poultry 
or  livestock  which,  or  the  products  of  which,  are  to  t>e  sold  bar- 
tered, exchanged,  or  given  away;  and  .such  term  shall  not  include 
consumption  on  the  farm.  An  agricultural  commodity  fhall  be 
deemed  consumed  on  the  farm  if  consumed  bv  tlie  farmers  fam'lv 
employees,  or  household,  or  by  hLs  work  stock:  or  li  fed  to  poultry 
or  livestock  on  his  farm  and  such  p>cultry  or  livestock,  or  tlie 
products  thereof,  are  to  be  consumed  by  liis  family  employees  or 
household.."  '        *'    -       • 
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If  permanent  farm   legis 
the  pending  bill,  the  dairy 
In   the   economic  picture 
covered   by  the  bill  has 
lowing  amendments  are  o 
bill  as  the  permanen 
tleman   from   Minnesota 
mittee,  will  offer  the  amen 


dai  -y 
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D.^IP.YING  I 

nd  ds.irj  products  Is  the  largest  agrl- 

ted  States.     As  com^pared  with  the  five 

the  proposed  bill  for  the  1936-  37  crop 

tell    the    story:    Milk.    $1,761,000,000; 

r. 797. 000;    corn,    $1,518,411,000;    v.-heat, 

1,000;    rice,   $40,730,000 

ved    no   benefits    whatsoever    from   the 

al  Adjustment  Act  or  other  New   Deal 

contrary,    the    dairy    farmers    of    this 

trading  stock  by  the  administration  in 

Iprocal-trade  policy.     Tariff  duties  have 

and  foreign  farmers  encouraicd  to 

shipment  into  the  United  Sta'cs  in 

production.     During  the  first  9  months 

butter  and  42,000,000  pounds  of  cheese 

es   entered   our   ports   for   sale   in   this 

)d,  several  hundred   m.illion  pounds  of 

re  imported  to  be  used  in  comipe:ition 

^ect  of  these  importations  has  been  to 

by    American    da^ry   farmers    for    their 

loss  in  purchasing  power. 

a  greater  purchasing  power  tha;i  the 

farmer  has  a  daily  cath  mccme  and 

nder    when   he    has    the    money.     The 

little  from  the  New  Deal   admin. stra- 

rhich  reciuired  no  subsidy,  was  for  the 

lean  market.     Tliis   has   been  denied  to 

them  relief,  they  have  been  bartered 


as 


lation  is   to  be   adopted,   r..--  proposed   In 
f  irmers  demand  the  right  to  be  included 
for    agriculture.     Each    btjsir   comirodity 
WTtten   its  own  ticket,   and  now   the  fol- 
ffi'red  for  adoption  and   inclusion  i:i  the 
proeram   for  the  dairy  mdu.sTry,     The   sren- 
Mr.   Andresen  1 ,   a  m.ember   of   the   com- 
ments. 


ta: 


prcih 


cc  v 


ANDRESE> 

"Secttox   1.  The  import 
United  States  is  hereby 
products  plus  the  tariff  dutjie 
production." 

The  above  amendment 
group  is  of  the  firm  convict  i 
cul'ure    are   entitled    to    hi 
market. 

•Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of 
the  practice  of  binding  on 
rate   of   excise   ta.xes   agrtcul 
United   States,     The   Secre 
advise  the  Governm-ents  of 
e.xpiration  date  of  the  re?p« 
granted   by  the  United   Eta 
oil   and   starches   on  the   f 
palm  oil  at  3  cents  per  poui^d 

"Sec.  3.  That  on  and  afte 
act  foreign  shipments  of  d>i 
prohibited  unle.^s  said  dai: 
milk  or  cream  of  cows  whi 

The  amendment   deslgna 
foreign  farmers  who  desire 
United  States,  to  comply  w 
laws  as  are  in  effect  for  Am 


COST    OF 

In   addition   to   the   $500 
soil-conservation  program 
more  will  be  required  to 
This  legislation  does  not  ha 
are  provided  must  come  frokn 


Agr 

me 


mr 


Time  and  space  will  not 
the  ramifications  of  the 
Is  to  be  hoped  that   the 
time  to  inspect  its  many  co 
firmly  believe   that  the   cort 
the  bill  are  unccnstitutiona: 
to  the  detriment  of  Americ 

It  is  recommended  that 
on  voluntary  cooperation 
Blzed   farm   be   given   pref 
that  the  Soil  Conservation 
of   the   McNary-Haugen   bil 
revival  of  our  export  mar 
mestic  price  level   covering 
that  the  American  market 
to  the  limit  of  production 
storage  on  farms  be  provid 
nent    program    all    branche: 
Kideratlon. 


D.MRY     AMEN'D.MENTS 

Ion   of    agricultural    products    into   the 


bitcd  where  the  landed  cost  of  .such 
s  are  lower  th.Ln  the  domestic  cost  of 


ers  all  farm  products,  $\vj^e  the  dairy 
en  that  all  branches  of  American  agri- 
ve    the    full    benefit    of    the    domestic 


ta 


r'e 


S':ate  is  hereby  direrted  to  discontinue 
the  free  list  or  binding  at  the  present 
tural  commodities  imported  into  the 
ry  of  State  is  furttier  authorized  to 
Brazil  and  the  Netherlands  that  at  the 
ctive  trade  agreements  the  concessions 
es   with  reference    to   binding:    babassu 

li,st   and   freezing   the   excise  t,>.x   on 

will  not  be  continued 
6  months  from  the  enactment  of  this 
ry  products  in^o  the  United  Stat-^s  are 
y   products    have   been   produced    from 
h  are  free  from  bovine  tuberculosis  " 

as  section   3.  only  seeks  to   ci.impel 
to  ship  their  dairy   products   into   tbe 
ith  the  same  .-aniiary  regulations  and 
rican  dauy  farmers 

PROPOSED    PROGR.fM 

D00,000    authorization    included    in    the 

is  roughly  "stimated  that  $200  000  000 

out  the  new  berefiis  of  H    R,  8505. 

-e  a  processing  tax,  :ind  whatever  funds 

general  revenues. 


ted 


1 
cafrv 


"ONCLUSION 


permit  a  complete  dtscus'jion  of  all  of 
icultural  Adju-^tment  Act  c'  192  7.  It 
mbership   of   the   House  will   take  the 

plicated  provisions.     SuCice  to  s,iy,  we 
pulsory   control   programs   outhr.e'd   m 

unsound,  un-American,  and  will  work 
n  agriculture 

ny  permanent  farm  program   be  bas?d 

vjjnder  farmer  control;    that   the   f  unily- 

cver   large   commercial    ope'-arors; 

Act  be  continued:    that  the   principles 

be   adopted   so   as   to   provide   for   the 
t  for  surplus  commodities,  and  a  do- 
products   used   in   hnme   consumption: 
be  guaranteed  to  the  American  tarm.er 
that  a  permanent  loan  policy  for  crop 
and  that  in  the  drafting  of  a  perma- 

ol   agriculture    be    ^iven    equal    con- 


erence 


k? 


ed 


The  welfare  of  agriculture  is  not  a  political  matter,  and  there- 
fore all  groups  should  Join  In  the  drafting  of  sound  and  beneficial 
legislation  in  accordance  with  American  ideals  and  standards. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

AUGCbT  H.   And.iesen. 

NOVEMEER  27.   1937. 

We  concur  In  the  views  expressed  in  the  above  minority  report. 

J  Roland  Kinzer. 
Chari.f,s  W.  Tobet. 
Clare  E.  IIoFFiAAH. 
Llet  Lubm. 


Tiu'  Political  Situation 


EXTENSION  UF   RFMAIIKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

Oi'   Ml  SSI  JUKI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  7  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16k  1937 


AiniCLE    BY    LUCY    .-AI  AMANCA 


Mr.  TRUMAN,  Mr.  President,  I  a~k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ariicle  by  Lucy  Salamanca 
enr:tl':'d  "Nation  Finds  Gcneroas  Supply  of  Presidential 
Timber,"  appearing  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
December  5,  1937, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dfce:nb"r  5.   1937) 

NATION  FINDS  GENEROUS  SUTPLT  OF  PRIStDENTIAL    n.Mi;f.R 

(By  Lucy  Salamanca) 

If  "hfe  begins  at  40"  for  some,  as  contended,  Pre-idrntial  life  Is 
going  to  begin  for  somebody  in  '40.  that  is  sure.  Tlie  list  of  pos- 
sible candidates  grows.  To  such  an  extent  does  it  grow,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  a  brave  man  or  foolish  who  would  venture  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  to  analj-ze  likelihoods.  However,  there  is  a  definite 
Interest  attached  to  certain  names  mentlonr-d  m  coniitctMu  with 
the  next  Presidential  election,  and  this  seems  as  good  a  tune  as 
any  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  background  of  the  individuals 
6o  mentioned  without  venturing  analyses  or  predictions  of  any 
nature. 

We  have  all  heard  the  list,  or  portions  of  it  and  not  a  few  of  us 
have  added  our  own  favorite  to  the  queue,  Buiklev,  Byrd,  McNutt, 
Vandenberg,  Earle,  Moore.  Farley,  Garner,  La  PoUeite.  Wallace.  Ickcs! 
Hull.  March.  Clark,  Harrison.  Lodge  are  among  those  this  writer 
has  heard  mentioned  most  often  on  the  'Hill"  and  in  Government 
departments.  Now  and  then  we  even  gave  heed  to  a  feminine  pos- 
sibility, which,  while  a  somewhat  empty  gesture,  we  admit,  injected 
at  least  a  note  of  interest.  Those  laughing  little  whispers  have 
grown  into  pronunciamentos  on  occasion,  so  we  report  without 
conjecture. 

Without  passion  or  prejudice,  then,  lefs  take  a  k:uk  Into  the 
factual  background  of  these  gentlemen  and  make  our  own  deci-i.  ns 
as  to  Just  what  kind  of  Presidential  "timber"  such  b.urkj'rc/ui.ds 
Ere   likely   to   provide. 

Barklet.  When  Senator  Auen  W.  Barklft.  of  Kentucky  fell  heir 
to  the  difficult  post  made  vacant  by  the  uiitimrly  death  "of  Jo.><eph 
T.  Robinson  some  months  ago,  he  stated,  m  a'pnv.iTe  mttrvrw 
with  the  writer,  that.  In  his  opinion,  the  next  Prc.^idpr.tial  cumli- 
date  from  the  Democratic  Party  would  set  "as  his  goal  and  obiec- 
tivc"  the  advancement  of  liberalism,  stating  that  "even  from  "the 
time  of  Jefferson  the  party  has  been  distinguished  for  its  liberal 
tendencies  and  it  should  proceed  along  liberal  lines."  It  wa.'^  per- 
haps with  this  philosophy  in  mind  that  many  have  mentioned  the 
name  of  B.\rklet  as  possible  Presidential  candidate  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  1940;  certainly  the  record  shows  his  tendenries 

A  Kentuckian,  Barki.ey  has  always  been  a  vigorous  proponent 
cf  the  \  w  Deal  and  a  close  friend  of  the  President  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  his  party.  Politics,  he  states,  he  "breathed  with 
his  Echoolbooks." 

He  sei-ved  as  Janitor,  worked  In  a  livery  stable,  peddl'-d  kitchen- 
ware  through  the  Georgia  countryside  to  earn  an  education  ond 
matriculated  In  a  little  Methodist  ln.stltutlon.  Marvin  College 
Later  he  studied  In  Emery  College  In  Atlanta  and  trpnod  off  his 
training  by  attendance  at  the  Law  School  of  the  L'n\v>  rsi'v  of 
Virginia.  '■' 

Barklet  wa.s  swept  Into  the  Hou.'^e  of  Rrpre.s,  :itaMve<:  mi  the 
great  Wil.son  wave  ol   1912.  and  there  won  a  place  on  the  Interatata 
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Commence  Committee,  taklnc  p.art,  as  a  member  of  tha-  bodv  in 
the    framin:,'    of    wartime    legislation    that    authorized    Grvernment 

8-hour  rail-oad   law  and   later  contributed   to  shaoLne  the  T^-  rs- 

^'^'^'ull''  ,<''  ^■''''''  ^■''^  '-^''''^^^  ^"o  turn.d  bUck  He  fo 'J*  t 
for  liberalisation  of  the  HoweU-Barkley  biU-a  measure  that 
started  a  rcyai  row  on  the  Hill  and  invoked  U^^erebv  a  rarely  used 
House  rule  While  a  filibuster  interrupted  proprt«s  on  the  meas- 
ure, activities  ar.ong  executives  and  workmen  leading  to  a-  acn.-.. 
ment  brought  about  almost  unanimous  pa.ssage  to  the  Decerr^bcr 
season,  and  as  a  result  when  Bariilet  ran  for  the  Smate  in  19  '6 
against  Ric.iard  P.  Ernst  he  was  strongly  backed  bv  the  railroad 
u'uons  Hichway  improvement,  abolition  of  the  "laine  duck"  ses- 
sion, suppoit  of  prohibition,  repeal  of  prohibition,  and  a  hirht  on 
ccrt.iin  sch^'dules  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  have  been  some  of  his 
many  legislative  interests. 

Baxkixt  £.sststed  in  the  stock-market  investigation  that  led  later 
to  the  tH>cu-iUes  and  Exchanare  Commission.  He  helped  write  the 
Emergency  ISankmg  Act  of  1933,  and  in  1935  he  \^Tote  the  "death 
sentence"  cause  in  the  Utility  Holding  Companv  Act  He  -^up- 
ported  Federal  housing,  home  owners'  loan  bank  and  deposit  guar- 
antee legisli  ticn.  N  R.  A  .  and  A,  A,  A.  The  only  tmie  he  has 
departed  from  the  President  on  a  major  issue  was  wnen  he  voted 
to  override  the  soldiers'  bonus  veto. 

Barklet  believes  that  the  "definlt*  accomplishments  and  aggres- 
sive constructive  program  of  the  administration  have  set  a  standard 
of  activity  for  the  American  people." 

Srlectinx;  at  random  from  our  list,  consider  next  a  talent«l 
young  man  who  has  betn  mentioned  as  a  Republican  posslbihtv— 
35-ycar-old  t^nator  Henbt  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts    " 

In  his  owii  words,  Lodge  believes  that  "able  professionals  "  are 
what  polltlcf   needs. 

Lodge  Berv?d  for  5  years  In  Washincton  as  political  news  corre- 
sptmdent  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  which  may  have  been 
an  excellent  training  school  for  politics  Itself  This  again  is  a 
belief  of  the  young  Senator,  who  once  stated  that  political  Journal- 
Ism,  "which  undertakes  to  know  the  public  temper.  Is  perhaD«;  the 
closest  approximation  to  politics." 

I^DCE  ha^  oubllcly  deplored  the  "presence  of  midgets  in  the  seata 
of  the  might  v,  and  that  expediency  which  "dictates  too  often  the 
way  in  which  a  Senator  casts  his  vote." 

Bearin»T  with  him  to  the  Senate  the  weight  of  his  dl.stinguished 
grandfathers  prestige,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ma^-sachusett.  like 
that  crandfa  her.  was  30  years  old  when  he  fir^t  became  a  member 
CI   the   Mass:. chusf Its   House   of   Representatives 

Lodge  wa-  »ducatod  at  Middlesex  School,  in  Concord  from  which 
he  was  gradaatod  in  1920.  In  1924  he  received  his  B  A  from 
"f,';:'^'  •  n""^  ^'^^^^  ^'^'^  '"  ^^^^-^  '^^^^  ^'s  Journalistic  career 
Her.;iri  TV  h;V.°''  Hi''*'^T'^'  Tran.v-npt,  becoming  associated  with  the 
Herald  Tribune  directly  after  his  graduation.  During  hi-;  news- 
paper days  lo  covered  political  conventions,  affairs  in  Nicaragua 
and  in  Mexico,  and  wa..  foreign  correspondent  In  Europe  and  the 
rBr    tiast 

Ho  served  two  terms  in  the  M.as.«achusctts  Court.  Identifvlng  him- 
self there  wi-h  the  committor  of  labor  and  Industri--  "  Ruu-in? 
^^fnyT^7^'^^l  *^?"^'  ^"^°^^^t,  for  the  United  State.  Senate. 
m  pohed  H.^644  votes  atralnst  the  Governor's  92  623  Tt^.-.  voun- 
Senator  hr.surrorl  rrd.^d*cai  ion  to  tho  "American  dream  "  which  in 
!,':'"  ''f^%^V^'''T-*  Whitman,  embodies  the  Justification  and  main 
pur^wse  of  til..  Lnit^d  States  in  our  "plowing  up  in  earnest  the 
In^rrnrnable  average  fallows  of  humanity  ••  ^ 

Four  memhors  of  the  Cabln.^t  have  been  promlnentlv  mentioned 
with  respect  to  the  1940  Presidential  picture— Fnrlev  Wan"cT 
Ickes.  and  Hv  11.  "Nothing  but  advances  will  be  made  in  the  lliral 
procrani  o  F^rj^ldent  Roosevelt  In  1940,  no  matter  who  JiocTSs 
hlrn,  Pos,m\.st<'r  Crenernl  Farley  declared  to  this  wTlter  in  a 
private  inter  .-lew  last  August.  And  there  are  those  who  beUeve 
Mr  Farley  miy  be  the  one  to  make  those  "advances" 
r..fj^''"''H  ^^•^L^^''  !^""  however,  has  been  as  frequently  desl-- 
ri  And  l/hfs'^lf  ^!^o"J"  t^^D-^^^^n^tlc  National  Com^T- 
tee      And  if  his  age  in  1940  be  mentioned  in  the  next  breath  as  a 

YrA  'r.^}'""".,  '1  r^  ^'^'^''  a-'Plratlons  for  governorship  of  New 
I?uh.^  H,  -^'^^  instance,  Mr,  Hull's  efforts  at  peace  have  dlstln^ 
gulshed  his  career  as  Secretary  of  State.  To  proniote  peace  a  snlrlt 
of  fair  play  and  friendly  relations  among  nations  is  themajor  Sn- 
cem  of  this  Presidential  possibility.  ^ 

^f^!^  i^^''^  ^i  ***!?  ^^^  '*'^^^'"  '"  *  private  interview  that  the  policy 
of  Isolation,  of  self -containment,  of  autarchy  "that  cuts  one  riation 
off  from  another  can  only  lead  to  moral  isolation  and  an  intensified 
nationalism  .hat  breeds  intemaUonal  friction  fear  envy  and 
resentment,  and  destroys  the  very  foundation  of  world' peace"  On 
^^^^,^F.^^°T^  he  also  expressed  the  belief  that  It  is  necessary  to 
establish  "a  nonmllltaristic  point  of  view,  through  a  revltalhiatlon 
of  Internatioral  law,  which  will  achieve  renewal  of  those  finer  rela- 
tionships bct'veen  nations  upon  which  freedom,  peace  nrosneritv 
and  civillzatlcn  iteelf  depend."  *^     J- 

So  much  for  the  point  of  view  of  this  possible  candidate.  He  was 
born  In  1871  :n  Tennessee  and  wfis  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Cumberland  University  in  Lebanon,  Term.  For  two  terms 
he  served  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature.  Hull 
was  elected  to  every  Congress  from  the  Sixtieth  to  the  Seventy-first 
with  the  exception  of  the  Sixty-seventh.  From  1921  to  1924  he  was 
chairman  of  tae  Democratic  National  Committee.  He  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1930  and  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
In  1933. 


fT^-^v^'^^}},^^?''  to  a  Progressive  whosr  name  has  circulated 

L^  I  ;.  :L'^TV  °^  pca<rb:e  Presidential  candidates  in  1940.  there 
art  or')  v.  K  ^5"-^."^-  Jr..  wha<.e  indtpendence  of  tl>ought  and 
Bor'^  ^^n"i Vow^  ?;'  ^°"  "'  ^^^^  ^'l'''^  ^'^^  ^'^P^^^'  o'  ^^^^  opponents. 
o°  Semr'rfher^  Tq^*  "^^f,  ^^^^''-^  '"^  ^^^  ^^^^'^^  States  Senate 
RobSt  M  £  F?,p.^^^u^  ^"  "^f  ^"expired  term  of  his  father. 
Tn  ,V  c  V-  ^°-le.te  He  was  reelecUd  in  1923  and  again  in  1934 
In  th.s  November  of  1&34  he  received  twice  lu^  m-iv  votes  as  li^ 
S'F"l"e-'^e  -3  Sf^?''ll  ^P^^^^^-  ^he  vote^sVo'od' °4;a5f3  S 
Joi  r  Ch-.n^.i  It .  M  '  *^-"^'^;C^^^'^^^^  Democrat,  and  210,569  for 
eJpi^e^m  1941.      ^  ^'  ^"""^  ^  FoLLmrs  present  term 

Le.. vase  of  the  fact  that  he  has  conMstentlv  warned  asuin>t  the 
it''^%^  °!  rnonopoustic  control  in  Amencan  lud'o^sUv  luiuwa.^  gath- 
ering facts  in  the  matter  long  before  the  question  of  monopolies 
became  of  national  inteiest  with  the  Pies.oer.-.  .<  rtcent  request!^ lor 
Inve.ctUTation  into  their  possible  cllcct  u}.on  the  hi;:h  cost  of  "food 
Charier  H  .March,  member  of  the  Federal  Ti'^de  Commission  baa 
cx-en  frequently  ni->jned  in  E-epubiican  circles  as  a  :.>l^v  candidi-e  la 
1940.  As  an  attoriicy  and  guardian  of  the  public  interests  for  rianv 
years  and  a  member  of  the  important  Fvricral  Trade  Comin's.-;nu 
since  1929,  Colonel  March  has  made  fr.ends  anione  Den-ocrat=  a-  d 
Republicans  alike  fcr  his  impartial  attitude  and  consistent  conten- 
tion that  there  are  two  sides  to  everj-  question. 

In  an  mt^rview  wall  the  writer  in  July.  Colonel  Murcli  (.xprestcd 
the  refreshing  belief  that  "the  imiwrtant  thing  is  not  *f  one  b-* 
a  Democrat  or  a  Repubhcan,  but  if  he  be  first  of  ail'  a '  pood 
citizen.  Tliere  is  too  much  talk  nowadavs."  he  stated  "of  parties 
Political    affiliations  should   not  overshadow   national   service   ■ 

Economic  progress,  national  trends,  industrial  contributions  or 
abuses,  have  p.\ssed  in  close  review  before  the  Federal  T^ade  Ccm- 
mi.'^slon,  by  the  nature  of  its  duties,  and  in  all  the  years  he  has 
served  that  body.  Colonel  March  has  preached  the  dangers  that 
lie  in  monopoly  and  the  concentration  of  wealth  TTiesc  "he 
asserts,  are  world  problems,  and  underlie  civil  war  in  Spain  the 
Conimunist  revolution  In  Russia,  and  the  death  cf  democracv  in 
other  countries.  Twice  President  P.j306evelt  has  expressed  pub- 
hcly,  in  tlie  last  few  months,  similar  fears  with  r'ir.vrd  to  the 
effect  of  monopolistic  control  in  this  countrv — cncc  on  the'  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  cornerstone  for  the  Federal  Trade  Cornmlssion 
Building  on  Constitution  Avenue  and  more  recently  l:i  his  requWt 
that  the  Conunission  Investigate  monopolies  with  reference  to  t'le 
increasing  cost  of  living. 

Anc>thier  F..epublican,  likewise  an  attorney,  who  has  been  nam^d 
as  a  possible  Pre.sidential  candidate  in   1P4C,  is  Scii.'itor  .A.KTm-K  H 


■yANDEisEEP.G  has  also 


iiad  an  active 


1    Vandenberg,  of  Michigan.     M  _ 

j  and  interesting  public  career.  Born  In  Grand  Rapids  In  1884.  he 
j  Sludged  law  at  the  University  of  Michi.can.  He  scr\ed  as  ed't^r 
'  and  pubi;.-her  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Ph-iald  until  his  appointmeat 
!    to  the  United  States  Senate  on  March  3!.  1928. 

In  1916  and  1928  Vani^enberg  was  thninnan  of  th---  Michigan 
Republican  State  ccnventicn  and  from  1912  to  1918  was  a  mem- 
iKT  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Comm.ittcc  of  Mich. pan.  He 
served  the  term  of  his  appointment  to  the  Senate  fiom  March  31. 
1926  to  November  6,  1928.  when  he  •p.as  elected  for  the  short  terra 
ui.t;  for  the  long  term  ending  m  1935.  He  was  reelected  for  the 
term  ending  In   1941. 

One  of  the  17  charter  members,  and  an  incorporator  of  the 
An-icrican  Legion.  Senator  Bennett  Champ  Cl.aek,  Democrat,  of 
Mis.^oun.  h.i.-  .-t.anch  advocates  in  vt-^craiij'  circles,  Parliarnen- 
tarian  of  tiie  House  of  Representat.ves  from  1913  to  1917,  Senator 
Clark's  politic-il  career  was  IntcrruptLd  by  the  war.  He  Is  past 
national  couiinandcr  of  the  Amencan  Legion,  H:"  has  attended 
every  Democrauc  convention  since  1900  and  in  1916  was  parlia- 
mentarian of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  An  attorney 
by  proies^,ion  he  was  elected  to  the  United  Spates  Senate  Novem- 
ber 8.  li:<32,  but  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  Senate  on 
February-  3,  1933,  by  Gov.  Guy  B.  Park  to  fill  the  uncxijlrcd  term 
of  Harry  B.  Hawes,  when  that  pcntlcnvan  resigned. 

Tlie  name  of  Senator  Arthur  Haret  Moore  has  found  if^  way 
latterly  into  the  press  in  connection  with  these  1940  possibilities. 
A  Democrat  from  Jersey  City,  Mookf  has  studied  medicine  and 
law.  He  has  been  a  mayor's  sccretai-y,  city  tax  collector,  city 
conunissioner,  and  twice  Governor  of  New  Jersey  On  November  6, 
1934,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  with  785  9YI 
votes,  against  his  opponent's  554,483  votes. 

Senator  H.arrt  Flood  Btrd,  of  Berryville.  Va  ,  has  heard  his  namo 
echoed  in  the  1940  lists.  Senator  Byrds  official  bioi-raphy  provides 
one  with  the  rather  startling  information  that  the  genllpman 
from  Virginia  "entered  business  at  the  age  of  15  as  a  newspaper 
publisher,  farmer,  and  apple  grower."  With  this  excellent  start. 
Mr  Btrd  was  elected  m  1915  to  the  Senate  of  Virginia  whero 
he  served  until  elected  Governor  for  the   1926  30  ti-^rrn. 

Gov.  John  Pollard  appointed  him  to  the  Senate  on  March  4 
1933.  and  on  November  7,  1933,  he  was  elected  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  Claude  A.  Swanson,  who  had  resigned.  He  was  reelected 
for  the  full  term  In  1934 

Those  who  persist  in  the  belief  that  the  South  "is  to  be  con- 
sidered" have  adopted  their  own  alliterative  slogan  "Pat  for 
President  I"  Long  a  favorite  on  the  Hill  Senator  Harrisov  of 
Mississippi,  has  had  an  extensive  legislative  experience,  having 
served  a*^  Member  of  the  H,?use  of  R'^pr'^ST'n'atives  in  the  Sixtv- 
second,  Sixty-third,  Sixty-fourth,  and  Sixty-lifth  Conerc-sses.  Ho 
had  been  district  a'torii-^y  down  in  .'^Iis.<i.s,-:op;  for  C  years  prior 
to  that.  In  1913  Pat  was  elected  United'  S'a  es  Sena'T  for 
the  term  ending  in  1925  He  w.ts  reelected  m  1924  and  1930  and 
again  in  1936  for  the  term  ending  in  1943. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Mi 
inoiio  consent  to  have  pr 
ered  by  Hon.  James  A. 
National  Committee,  at 
at  Lansing,  Mich.. 

There  being  no  obj 
prmted  in  the  Record 

Michigan.   I   think,   supp: 
c-ass:on  of  any  State  In  the 
describe  as  the  purely  pr 
est.  as  well  as  more  fun,  In 
ordinarily   election  results 
tions   where   one   of   the 
You  people  have  exper 
cal  seesaw.     Just  now  you 
State,  even  though  there 
site    political    faith    who 
storms  of  the  past  few 
be  attended  to  In  due 

On  amvLHg  here  in 
State,    which,    because    of 
model  for  the  entire  Nat 
prosperity  and   that  there 
and    courage    whenever   the 
can  be  told  of  every  State 
forward  once  again  in  all  i 
have  little  time  and  less  p 
the  evidences  of  their  own 
facts  when  you  see  them, 
state   of   affairs   is   obvious 
administration  of  my  good 
hand'od  the  most  trying 
Ing.  and  I  know  that  the  p 
lin  D    Roosevelt  for  the  m 
the  promi5es  made  5  years 
emphas.zed  that  faith  last 
dencc  in  him  is  as  great 
of  1332  the  dclegaUon  from 
Roosevelt  on  every  ballot 
last  year  Frank  Plcard.  of 
our  great  Chief  Executive 
his  party  for  the  second  t 
in  this  audience  were 

What  I  said  a  lew  niome 
jind  downs  experienced  in 
ject   to  jimeni'ment      I   thi 
politicil  uncerramty  in  thi.-i 
to   come  Michigan   will   be 
I  have  frequently  said  en 
cratic   sucress    Is   b':.undcd 
honesty,  aiiu  sincerity.     In 
power  as  long  as  it  deserv 
must   hf  faithful   performa 
think  that  we  are  wise  poll 
tacks  can  never  stand  th 
ment.     There    are    not 
Nat.nn   to  insure  invariable 
and-fast   Republicans   in 
defeat.     The   parry  vote   in 
tion,  and   only  the  foundat 
the  fate  of  the  Nation  is  c 
and   women    who    cast   thei 
the  most  satisfactory  result 
at  all  times  that  majority  i 
racy   and  that   any   party 
people  is  courting  certain 

It  is  perfectly  natural 
the  Republican  Party  s 
power  in  the  possibility  of 
public  confidence  themselv 
be   foolish   enough  to   do  11 
of  our  own  ranJLs  Is  broken. 


ch-  gan. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 

nted  in  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 

Ffarley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 

dinner  given  by  the  Jefferson  Club 

13,  1937. 

the  speech  wao  ordered  to  be 
follows: 
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A.  FARLEY,    CHArRM.ANT    OF    THE 
COM\nTTEE.  AT   A  DINNER   OFVEN 

B,  LANSING,    MICH.,    SEPTEMBER 


ies   the    finest   forum   of  political    dis- 
union.    Speaking  from  vhat  we  might 
ssional  viewpoint,  there  is  m^ore  mter- 
talking  politics  m  a  community  where 
;annot   be  forecast   than   in   those   sec- 
jor    parties    has    complete    domination. 
all  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  polltl- 
ire,  I  believe,  a  thoroughly  Democratic 
one  or  two  officeholders  of  the  oppo- 
managed    to   survive    the    political 
However,  matters  of  that  land  can 
of  time. 
.  it  was  pleasing  to  find  that  this 
its   varied    interests,    might    serve    as    a 
is  enjoying  a  substantial  measure  of 
s  noticeable  a  fine   spirit   of  optimism 
future    is    discusst-d      The   same    tale 
,n  the  Union.     This  country  is  moving 
:s  strength  and  virility  and  the  people 
tlence  with  those  who  like  to  dispute 
senses.     To  those  of  you  who  recognize 
tfie  reason  for  this  present  encouraging 
This   State    is    doing    well    under    the 
friend,   Gov    Frank   Muiphy.   who   has 
blems  with  rare  skill  and  "ind-'rsfind- 
ple  of  Michigan  are  grateful  to  Fnink- 
niflcent  %vay  m  which  he  h.xs  fulfilled 
go.     You  had  faith  m  him  ihen.     You 
:ear.  and  we  all  know  that  your  confi- 
y  as  it  was  then.     In  the  convention 
Michigan  cast  its  un:.niin'''Vi.';  vote  for 
/Vnd  m  th3  convention  at  Philadelphia 
agmaw.  seconded  the  r^norriln'itiun  of 
who  was  made  the  standard   bearer  of 
ne  by  acclamation.     Many  individuals 

rs  of  that  convention. 
Its  ago  m  relation  to  the  political  ups 
Ichigan  Is  not.  in  my  judgment,  sub- 
nk   you   will   agree   that   the   period   of 
State  is  p  vst.  and  that  for  a  long  time 
counted   on   as   safely  Democratic      As 
Imilar  occasions,  'he   period   of  Demo- 
.nd   limited    by   the   lines   of   elTic:cticy, 
other  words,  our  party   will  remain  in 
cs  to   rem.aln   in  power.     The   yardstick 
lice   of   public   duty      Some   of  us   may 
lans,  but  cleverness  In  devi.sing  party 
test  as  a  substitute  for  good  govem- 
gh    hard-and-fast    Democrats    in    the 
success.     There  are  not  enough  hard- 
Nation   to    bring   abcut    Democratic 
any   cam.palj:n   is   merely   the   founda- 
on.  for  success.     In   the  last  analysis, 
;termined  by  that   great  body  of   inen 
ballots   for    the    best    candidate    and 
;.     The  only  safe  way  Is  to  remember 
lie  is  the  deciding  factor  In  a  democ- 
hich   loses   touch   with   the   masses   of 
cjefeat. 

in  a  time  like  this  the  captains  of 

see  their  only  hope  of  returning  to 

a  Democratic   split.     Having   forfeited 

,  they  hope  that  our  own   party  will 

;ewise.     Because,   unless  the  solidarity 

the  opposition  leaders  know  that  they 


pro 
eD 
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toila 


ime 
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might  as  well  spare  the  expense  and  bother  of  primarks  and  con- 
ventions and  let  the  coming  elections  go  by  default  And  so, 
under  the  clrcum.stances.  they  are  tempted  to  buoy  up  their  spirits 
by  painting  a  picture  of  a  sf^rious  rift  in  the  Democratic  ranks 

In  that  task  they  are  aided  by  a  certain  element  of  the  public 
press  that  has  been  hostile  from  the  beginning  to  the  Idr.il!,  ur.d 
objectives  of  the  present  administration.  Of  course,  in  a  country 
as  extensive  as  ours  in  population  and  area,  a  country  which 
prides  Itself  on  the  independence  and  resourcefulness  of  its  cit- 
izens, there  is  bound  to  exi<5t  a  certain  differenre  of  opinion  on 
questions  of  public  policy.  Everyone  reccjnilzes  that  to  be  a  fact. 
But  perm.lt  me  to  say  with  em.phasls  that  these  differences  of  opin- 
ion will  be  Ironed  out  within  our  own  party.  In  protif  of  tliat  fact, 
you  may  have  noticed  that  these  noisy  declarations  about  a  new 
partv  allnement  come  from  hostile  newspapers  and  f rf m  the 
Republican  camp.  ITie  expression  Is  a  wish  and  a  hi^pe — and  I  m.ay 
add.  an  invalid  wish  and  a  vain  hope.  The  wish  is  without  ex- 
pectation. The  hope  is  a  hope  of  despair  For  in  even.'  State  m  this 
Union  you  will  find  the  people  are  supporting  President  Roo.'^evelt 
Just  as  firmly  as  they  did  before.  The  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  are  still  misjudging  public  sentiment  in  the  manner  that  cost 
them  so  dearly  in  last  fall's  election. 

Once  again  the  captains  of  the  G.  O.  P  are  underr.itin'::  pubii'' 
intelligence.  Apparently  they  still  hJirbor  the  delusion  ihat  tiie 
voters  are  unable  to  weigh  the  value  of  wrirds  aealnst  deed-  Th^^v 
are  Incapable  of  realizing  that  the  public  .h.is  far  trreater  respect 
and  devotion  for  a  political  party  that  meets  grave  pr^'hlem.s  in 
straightforward  and  resolute  fashion  than  it  has  for  a  party  th.nt 
hangs  back  and  does  nothing,  too  timid  to  move  and  too  much 
afraid  of  the  consequences  even  to  try 

The  Democratic  Party  took  over  the  direction  of  national  affairs 
on  the  promise  that  it  would  make  an  l.one.'-t  effort  to  remedy  the 
Uls  of  this  country,  whether  they  were  social  or  economic,  lndvlstr;.^l 
or  agricultural.  For  the  pa-st  5  years  it  has  kept  that  ijromi.se  laitii- 
fully  and  well  Our  party  doe.-nt  durk  a:.d  it  d^^e-^n  t  dodge  Our 
leaders  never  sit  Idle  and  hope  that  something  will  turn  i:p.  that 
conditions  will  take  rare  of  themselves  Our  leaders  have  never 
committed  the  blunti>-r  of  a.ssuming  that  de+'p-seared  economic 
troubles  could  be  righted  by  the  Pollyaruia  irocesa  of  announcirg 
that  prosperity  was  just  around  the  rnrrer  On  the  contrary,  the 
Dem.ocratic  Party  has  today  the  ronfulenrp  nf  the  overwhelming 
ma-ss  of  American  voters  bt-'ra'u.se  it  wits  sensible  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  substitute  a  constructive  program  of  workable  polxios 
for  the  do-nothing  attitude  of  th»  previous  atim-inb-t.-ation  This 
adm.inistratlon  intends  to  continue  tliat  method  of  dOing  thmgs 

The  Republican  Party  has  also  made  the  fatal  error  of  protesting 
too  much  Ever  smce  the  present  Chief  Elxecutlve  entered  the 
White  House  his  policies  have  been  greeted  by  a  never-ending  howl 
of  wai.s  and  lamentations  on  the  p;u"t  of  the  opp'»sltion  Tim.-'s 
without  number  in  the  past  few  years  they  have  predicted  ^hat  the 
Roosevelt  pohcies  were  bringing  the  country  ttD  the  brink  cf  destruc- 
tion and  ruin.  And  think  how  silly  thos"  predictions  have  been. 
Today  the  economic  iuid  political  stability  of  the  United  Stnt<'s  la 
almost  unrivaled.  The  fixes  of  industry  have  been  I^rhred  on'^e 
again,  agriculture  is  enjoying  a  measure  of  prosperity  and  the 
arteries  cf  trade  and  commerce  su-e  pulsing  with  new  life  F^or  a 
patient  who  was  supposed  to  t>e  caught  m  the  crrip  of  a  serious 
malady  Uncle  Sam  seems  to  be  about  the  heiiithiest  pcr'^on  imagi- 
nable In  fact,  to  use  an  old  expression,  he  Is  too  he.ilthy  to  suit  the 
critics  of  Mr.  Roo.sevelt's  policies. 

But  the  healthy  condition  of  Uncle  Sam  is  not  'lie  only  proof 
that  the  President's  adversaries  were  speaking  with  tongue  in 
cheek  when  they  predicted  disaster  from  his  policies.  Tiie  m.cre 
striking  proof  is  the  fact  that  they  never  dare  suggest  the  repeal 
of  those  policies  which  have  contributed  to  our  present  .splendid 
condition.  Let  m.e  divert  for  a  naom<"nt  to  Indulge  In  a  very 
modest  prediction  i  The  Republican  Party  will  never  dare  p.-a- 
pose  the  repeal  of  the  bank  insurance  deposit  law;  it  will  never 
dare  propose  abandoning  the  sensible  Democratic  policy  ol  Federal 
aid  for  agriculture;  it  will  never  dare  suggest  repeal  of  the  .Social 
Security  law;  It  will  never  dare  propose  abandoning  Federal  regu- 
lation of  stock  markets  and  security  exchanges;  It  will  never 
go  on  record  In  favor  of  ending  the  effort  to  at>cllsh  slum  evils;  it 
will  never  openly  oppose  the  sincere  Democratic  effort  to  secure  for 
the  worklngman  a  fair  share  of  the  bountiful  wealth  of  this  country. 

Tliose  great  policies  I  have  Just  enumerated,  my  friends,  are 
Democratic  policies.  But  they  are  more  than  that  —they  are 
American  policies.  They  had  their  birth  in  that  spirit  of  fair  play 
and  equal  Jtistice  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  national  char- 
acter. This  country  is  big  enough  to  provide  a  fair  standard  of 
living  for  everybcxly  without  penalizing  any  croup  or  class,  and 
that  Is  the  constant  objective  of  the  administration  now  in  power. 

The  purpose  of  government,  and  its  only  legitimate  purpose,  la 
to  maintain  and.  if  possible,  increase  the  contentm.ent  and  pro-s- 
perity  of  citizens  generally.  The  task  for  which  the  Rot>sevelt 
I  administration  was  originally  placed  in  power  Vv-as  to  halt  the 
downward  spiral  of  business,  decrease  unemployment,  substitute 
hope  for  despair  and  not  only  get  the  wheels  of  Indtistry  movins 
again  but  to  take  such  steps  as  might  bo  necess.ary  to  prevent 
any  future  return  of  such  complete  economic  collapse  as  v.e  hud 
from  1929  to  1933 

As  I  said  before,  the  success  of  any  adnilnLstratlon  Is  dependent 
on  the  kind  of  government  that  administration  has  given  the 
people.  If  it  has  satisfied  the  people,  the  party  In  power  is  Cfui- 
tlnued  In  power.  If  It  has  failed,  the  people  ptit  another  partv  In 
power,  as  they  did  in  1932,  after  President  Hoover  had  shown  hia 
incapacity  to  meet  a  grave  em.ergency. 
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Tou  do  not  need  to  take  m.y  word  for  the  difference  between 
concl.tions  now  and  things  as  they  were  when  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt came  to  the  White  Hou^e.  Just  before  com.ing  out  he-e  I 
noticed  In  the  New  York  papers  a  pace  advertisement  of  vour 
Detroit  Fre3  Press.  It  had  a  chart  illustrating  the  pr<;£?rr'ss  of  its 
circulation  since  1933  to  the  present  time.  Let  me  quo'e  you  a 
line  or  two  from  that  advertl.s>-mrnt:  "From  the  lov-\v-»ter  mn-k 
of  the  dorr. -Mon  in  1933  the  weekday  cirru^ation  of  this  newspaper 
has  had  an  mrroase  ef.uivalent  to  the  num.ber  of  families  m  a  ctv 
th'>  slJ-o  of  rnrtlanapclis.  Ird  ;  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  or  Louisville  Kv '' 
I  have  omitted  the  actual  figures,  but  there  are  few  such  accurate 
baromrtrrs  of  an  economic  trend  equal  to  the  circulation  figures 
of  a  newspajxT.  This  particular  Jotirnal  has  been  the  revert'  of 
friendly  to  tiip  Rc^<^scvelt  administration.  ConseouentIv  I  a.<^^me 
that  it  attributes  its  prosperity  todav  compared  with  w^-at  It  was 
"at  the  low-water  m.ark  of  the  depreR.«ion  in  1933"  to  its  own  ex- 
cehency.  and.  of  course',  accords  no  credit  for  that  prosperity  to 
the  administration.  But  we  all  know  that  such  indexes  are  con- 
tingent upon  and  resulting  from  a  eeneral  wa%'e  of  reco-ery 

You  have  three  great  influ.<=tries  in  your  Slate— agriculture 
mln.ng.  and  m.anufacturlng.  Lot  us  sec  how  these  industries  h've 
fared  since  the  advent  of  the  present  administration  in  Wa^hlne- 
ton.  I  see  in  a  quotation  from  the  Michigan  Farmer  that  "Fo'- 
lowmg  4  years  of  consistent  and  very  substantial  gams  in  farm 
in.-ome  fur  Michigan  farmers,  the  bumper  crops  for  1937  wall  place 
rural  Michigan  in  an  outstanding  po.sition  to  purchase  tlic  prod- 
uc'.^  oflndu.stry."  Tlie  same  story  narrate-s  that  so  far  this  year 
farmers  Income  In  Michigan  was  $21,000,000  more  than  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  last  year  the  farmers  made  $213  000  000  So 
this  year  we  can  reasonably  figure  that  Michigan's  farmers  wlli 
have  $100,000,000  m.ore  to  spend  than  they  had  in  1933 

Of  course,  the  prosperity  of  any  one  element  in  our  economic 
system  is  refiectcd  in  the  other  elements.  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
you  about  your  motor  Industry,  but  perhaps  It  may  be  news  to 
some  of  you  that  four  times  as  many  new  automobiles  were 
replstertd  in  Michigan  last  year  as  were  registered  in  1932  Tlie 
250.000  additional  new  cars  and  tractors  tell  where  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  farmers"  money  was  spent. 

Iron -ore  mining  in  your  State  increased  from  2.555,000  to  9  178 - 
000  Icnu'  tons,  or  259.2  percent,  from   1932  to  1936 

In  7  years  there  has  been  In  Michigan  a  75-percent  gain  in 
employment  in  your  factories,  and  the  amount  of  money  repre- 
sented by  those  pay  roils  has  Increased  106  percent  In  this  State 
alone  2!7<l.(>00  recently  jobless  men  have  gone  to  work  This  of 
course',  means  that  the  work  folks  as  well  as  the  farmers  and'in- 
du.'tri.ali.st.s  are  participating  m  the  new  prosperity. 

1  have  heard  some  of  our  political  opponents  protest  that  the 
Roosevelt  administration  could  not  claim  credit  tot  bumper  crops 
Of  course.  Nature  only,  coupled  with  the  industry  of  the  farmer' 
gives  us  bumper  crops;  but  such  crops  in  the  past  have  not  alwavs 
been  reflected  in  increased  income.  It  is  the  prices  they  get  for 
their  products  that  really  count.  They  were  getting  45  cents 
a  bushel  fur  wheat  in  1932  against  more  than  double  that  today 
and  com  and  oats,  potatoes,  and  all  the  other  food  products  fol- 
lowed pretty  much  the  same  percentages.  'Where  they  were  get- 
ting less  than  $4  per  hundredweight  for  beef  catUe  in  1932  thev 
arc  getting  about  $8  now;  and  where  they  got  $3.65  for  hoe's  the 
market  rate  is  today  more  than  $12.  Now,  what  do  you  suppose 
brouglit  about  the  change;  was  It  not  the  policy  of  the  National 
Government  which,  while  making  the  fanners  again  a  class  capa- 
ble of  buying  and  paying  for  the  products  of  Industry  also  gave 
the  city  dweUers  the  purchasing  power  to  buy  the'  stuff  the 
farmer  raises? 

It  is  true  that  a  lot  of  money  was  spent  and  is  being  spent  In 
direct  relief  and  emergency  employment,  which  to  some  extent 
has  helped  In  establishing  the  markets.  Our  mournful  adver- 
saries never  tire  of  pointing  out  the  extent  of  this  expenditure 
One  would  think  from  their  walls  and  groans  that  the  money  had 
been  loaded  on  scows,  towed  out  to  sea,  and  dumped  Into  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Actually,  of  course,  this  money  went  Into 
the  arteries  of  trade.  Into  pay  envelopes.  A  lot  of  it  is  renre- 
sented  In  the  bank  deposits  and  in  Investments  that  those  bank 
deposits  made  possible.  It  was  not  wasted  and  Is  still  working 
to  the  benefit  of  our  whole  economic  system.  Without  It  we 
wotUd    have    had    a   picture    very    different    from    that    presented 

All  of  you  can  remember  the  miles  of  Idle  factories,  the  armies 
of  Jobless  men,  the  crashing  banks,  and  the  business  failures  of 
the  period  of  the  depression.  Do  you  think  that  any  price  was 
tro^great  to  pay  for  freeing   this   country   of  the  horror  of   that 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  you  anything  like  an  adequate  plc- 
tiire  of  the  prosperity  that  has  been  reborn  In  this  coimtry  For 
the  whole  country  is  faring  Just  about  as  well  as  Michigan  I 
haven't  time  to  talk  about  what  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  have  done 
for  your  State — I  mean  what  they  have  done  In  addition  to  pre- 
venting thotisands  of  boys  becoming  tramps  and  in  building  up 
their  mental  and  physical  strength,  until  nowadays  the  alumni  of 
the  conservation  camps  are  in  demand  by  employers  everywhere. 
Instead  of  being  an  alarming  liability,  these  young  men  have  be- 
come a  great  asset  to  our  Nation.  I  haven't  time  to  talk  about 
the  protection  of  your  forests,  steps  taken  to  prevent  soil  erosion, 
or  nf  the  many  new  public  buildings  and  miles  and  miles  of  gooci 
roads  that  have  come  to  you  as  a  byproduct  of  the  processes  of 
the  recovery 

Tliose  evidences  are  all  about  you.  And,  Incidentally,  these  evi- 
dences are  the  foundation  on  which  I  base  my  political  prophecy 
of  long -continued  Democratic  success  in  Michlgau  ftnd  elsewhere. 
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tfons^on^in^'J'^r*^  ^^5  P^°P^°  ^'-''  ''''''  f^l^ates  cf  admlnlstra- 
uons  on  what  those  adminLnrations  have  accomplished  for  them 

nirh  nlrT.f"^  ^""^  ^'"'^'  ^^^  Ptrhaps  cares  little,  about  the 
J^^':,;']!!^  %^°''^'^^^^J^^-  what  he  looks  for  and  what  he  expects 
^J,!fi!^rof  f  st^'tistlcians  figures  give  you  the  technical  meas- 
fn'^^fl'  ?i  ^^^^^  ^^  ^°''^t  and  intelligent  administration  has 
£' k  or  i;;?.^  country.  Cat  every  man  who  looks  Lnto  his  bank- 
^ono,t.  ^''''  ^"^'«^ope  nowadays  needs  no  chart  from  the 

^in.o  ^o  ^^^""1^^^^°  estim.ue  the  progress  our  Nation  has  made 
since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  came  into  the  White  House 

y.^.  .y^  ^Y  ■  "^  ^^^  ^^''^  accomplished  during  the  past  few 
Jo^'l'^l^^.'^T'r.'^'''''^-  -'J''''  fortunate  enoufh  to  have  the 
°- tl '.-;Pj'°r  /'^  Dc=-^-'-^7^.V^-  Meir.!-,ers  of  Congress  from  Michigan. 
in.iud.ng  that  worth-while  lert-lator  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  who  iB 
no^  comg  a  capable  Job  ..s  :.  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
,  -V''!;'"*''''^'  ,^^'^^^  closing  I  should  mention  the  other  Senator 
^""i^;;  tf '^'-  ^K,-  ^^^'«/^  V.^ND,..^-EEIlc.  Who  has  projected  hlm- 
f^iV  \  f  1""^^'^  ^^^  "^  '^^  ^y  ^  ^-^'f^s  nf  thundering  state- 
ments which  have  been  startling  in  the  extreme,  even  if  they  have 
not  been  wholly  convinclnEr 

Of  all  the  G.  O  P.  spellbind-rs  who  are  bi-silv  enj-aced  In  the 
current  game  of  warding  off  Imagmar.-  cantre-s  to  thr  'I'e  ^ -f  the 
Republic  the  senior  Senator  from  Mlcblcan  easilv  leaiis  all  the 
rest.  Ke  can  warn  the  country  against  more  dangers  that  never 
have  hr-.ppcncd  and  more  dangers  that  never  will  happen  than 
any  man  now  in  public  life,  just  at  present  he  Is  rrefureriin 
cefrnciing  American  institutions  anainst  what  he  calls  the  dan- 
gerous tendencies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration— apnarentlv  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  has  done  rnore  to  ^re 
the  economic  and  political  riehts  of  million^^  cf  ur.derprivlleced 
Americans  than  any  m.an  in  otar  times  nii^uei^^a 

The  other  night,  the  Senator  undertook  to  an.-wer  the  Conrtl- 
tuton  Day  .<T>^h  of  the  Chief  Executive,  in  which  the  latter 
^  S-mI  >'■  T^^  ^^^l}^^^  to  consider  the  Nation's  organic  law  as 
l.nvr  ^"'T  "5  ^'"'^•'''''  l^b^^ties  This  ereat  splech.  which 
milhons   heard    and    understood,    was    taniediately   Interpretf^d    by 

tSp'T.'in^v'''t^'^™v>,^^"''  °^  ^  "^^^^  ^°^  subterranean  attack  on 
the  people  s  basic  liberties. 

Speakmc  of  liberties,  suppose  we  review  Senator  V.4NDrvnFRG's 
own  record  for  a  few  moments.  He  is  no  newcomer  to  national  life 
°I?  .}^P„^^^-'"^'^-  the  Senator  wa5  a  coneresslcnal  leader  and  a 
\\hite  Hou.-e  ndvi^er  during  that  dismal  period  when  Mr  Roose- 
velt s  p.'edece.ssor.  Mr.  Hoover,  was  being  tossed  and  buffeted  by  an 
economic  upheaval  which  h^  could  nei-her  understand  no^  a'levlate 
"ies;  durme  that  grave  cr.sis  your  eminent  Senator  Mr  Vandin- 
PKRc.  occupied  his  customary  chair  on  the  Rcpubi.L\.n  "=idc  of  the 
Senate,  sitting  there,  mute  as  a  mummv.  while  farmers  were  being 
swept  into  peonace.  workmgmen  were  being  thrown  into  the  bread 
lines,  bank  depositors  were  being  carried  to  ruin,  and  home  owners 
were  watching  the  roof  disappear  from  over  their  heads  He  >-id 
nothing  to  offer,  or,  If  he  did.  no  one  recalls  what  it  was  Y-ur 
Senator  sat  there  through  all  that— except,  cf  course  w'  en  he  wis 
called  to  the  White  House  for  a  grave  and  significant  conference 
with  Mr.  Hoover.  And.  my  friends,  can  vou  rec:all  the  re«uif=  of 
tho.se  ccnferenccs?  Do  you  remember  the  "cheering  .natem.ent^  f'^at 
came  forth  Instead  of  the  kind  cf  sturdy  action  which  the  count-v 
needed  ?  '  •' 

Let  me  assure  you  that  if  the  United  States  had  to  suffe-  the 
same  kind  of  leadership  during  the  past  5  vears  that  It  was  com- 
pelled to  endure  du-ing  the  period  when  Senator  Vakdfx^epo 
was  an  intimate  White  House  adviser,  then  no  human  b^'ng  ce\i'd 
venture  to  say  what  kind  of  deplorable  condition  this  ccunt-v  would 
now  be  m.  Why.  my  friends,  how  much  liberty  do  vou  supd-xsc 
would  exist  m  this  countr^-  today  If  that  kind  of  paralVzed  leader- 
ship had  continued?  '  ^-^^.i 

It  is  commonly  said  by  the  colleagues  of  Senator  VAN-DrvBrac  that 
he  ha^  aspirations  to  move  away  from  Capitol  Hill  to  the  other  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Only  last  vear  he  exhibited  ra'c  tact 
and  discretion  by  evading  the  Republican  nomination  *or  Presi- 
dent, and  thus  avoided  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  candidate  "w-o 
took  the  Job.  But  the  Senatcw  apparently  thinks  the  future  m'av 
be  different.  "  ' 

In  a  recent  address  here  in  Michigan,  he  rose  to  the  helE>-t'!  -f 
patriotic  generosity  by  issuing  a  blanket  invitation  to  all  Demo- 
crats who  disagreed  wHh  the  administration  on  certain  pollnes  to 
abandon  their  Democratic  associations  and  to  become  a  eon  of 
trailer  to  the  Republican  band  wagon.  In  fact,  he  went  further 
by  predicting  that  this  realineinent  is  inevitable.  Tins  miignani- 
mous  offer  of  the  Michigan  Senator  to  absorb  half  of  our  owti 
party  in  order  to  advance  his  Presidential  aspirations  was  brfadcr^t 
across  the  entire  coimtry,  and  it  met  with  a  prompt  and  unar- 
mous  response — imanimous  against.  So  far.  not  a  single  D^mocit 
has  revealed  a  desire  to  hop  on  the  Senators  band  wagon  and 
even  his  own  Republican  colleagues  moumfullv  reminded  him  that 
they  tried  coalition  in  last  falls  election,  and  "look  at  the  result 

In  the  session  of  Congi-ess  Just  ended  snme  Democratic  Menil^'-s 
of  Congress  differed  with  President  Roosevelt  on  certam  policies 
Only  the  people  can  say  whether  the  Chief  Executive  or  tho^e 
individual  Members  of  Congress  came  closer  to  expressing  the 
popular  will.  But  I  wish  to  em.phasizc  that  when  next  year's 
election  rolls  around,  the  Democratic  National  Conunittee  will  be 
working  with  might  and  mam  for  tlie  election  cf  all  IX-mocratic 
candidates  and  the  defeat  cf  all  their  opponents. 

We  Democrate  have  had  a  few  differences  of  opinion,  but  we 
are  going  to  find  tlie  correct  answer  at  our  own  council  tables. 
The  assumption  of  Senator  Vandenberg  that  bccauee  they  disagreed 
with  President  Roo.sevelt  on  one  issue  Democratic  Senators  are 
going   to  follow  liim  into  a   bankrupt  political   organ ii.'ation   that 
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our 


Demoa  atlc 


doe'^n't   even   know   the   Uii 
century  Is  too  absurd  for 
no  disaereements.  because 
But  If   they  should  evolve 
between  conservatives  and 
make  the  differences  In 

Senator    Vandenbercs 
Democratic  colleagues  by 
ingiess   gesture   on  the  par|t 
are  still  groping  about  In 
cur  lines  intact,  and  as  1 
the  outcome. 

The  outstanding 
are   the  foundation  stones 

In  the  midst  of  a  world 
durtn;;    which    revolutions 
United   States  has  enjoyed 
curity  found  nowhere  else 
chance.     It   is   due  to  the 
of    our    Government    a 
man.  who  brought  to  his 
meet  the  country's  probler^s 
see  what  had  to  b^  done 
unfenown    paths.     He 
difficult  or  because  It  was 
the  best  that  is  in  him, 
elates  it.     And  so  I  assure 
Democratic  Party  gives  the 
Will  continue  that  party  in 


ited   States   Is  living   In  the   twentieth 

^ords.     Of  course,  the  Republicans  have 

they  have  no  policies  and  no  program. 

a  definite   program,  the  resultmg  split 

progressives  in  the  G.  O.  P.  ranks  will 

own  party  seem  like  nothing  at  all. 

itiagnanimous    offer    to    Join     with    his 

shallowing  tliem  is  simply  another  mean- 

of  desperate  Republican  leaders   who 

political  darkness.     We  intend  to  hold 

cing  as  we  do,   there   is  no  doubt  about 


cl  ;ar 


nev(  r 


achievements  of   the  past   5   years 
of   our   present   enviable   condition. 
trembling  with  war  fears,  over  a  period 
raged    and    governments    tumbled,    the 
a  period  of  pea^e   and   a   serL-e   of   sc- 
an earth.     This  has  not  come  about  by 
circumstance  that   we   had   at   the   top 
headed,    deep-thinking,    courageous 
ask  cf  government  a  determination  to 
Fortunately,  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
iixd  the  fearlessness  requisite  to  travel 
evaded    a    problem    because    it    was 
(Jangerous.     He  is  giving  to  the  country 
the  country  knows  this  and  appre- 
you,  my  hearers,   that   as   long   a.s   the 
people  such  a  government  the  people 
power. 
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16) ,  1937 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR 

OP   PENNSYL\ 


Mr.  DAVIS.     Mr.  Pre 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
the  Honorable  C.  Hale 
on  April  13,  1937,  on  the 
the  Colony  of  New  Swec 
thentic  account  of  the 
New  Sweden  had  in 
religious  liberty.    It  is 
erty-loving  Americans, 
which  it  came. 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


[Remarks  of  Senator  C.  Halle 
and  Armstrong  Counties 
tor  Stlefel  and  himself 
April    13,    1937.   calling 
colony  of  New  Sweden  in 

New  S 
Mr.  President,  may  I 
to   express  some  clear  and 
tntroduced  by  Senator 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Manual 
the  first  courts,  and  the  Qn 
words,  a  short  chapter  on 
here  on  Pennsylvania  soil 
This  subject,  like  all  oi 
vanla  history,  Is  very  dear 
cestral  roots  run  back  in  Pv 
a  time  28  years  before  Willi 
the  Delaware;  and  In  my 
that  contributed  to  the 

The  colony  of  New 
of   the   most    Illustrious 
Adolphus — who,  as  early  as 
of  the  Delaware  a  Swedlsl 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  toil 
the  persecuted  of  all  Christ 
Years'  War  was  raging  in  _ 
desolation  and  devastation 

glanned  this  noble  plan,  wh 
e  was  not  destined  to  can 
life  on  one  of  the  battlefields 
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HALE  SrPE  IN  THE   STATE  SE?;aTE 
ANIA    ON    APRIL    13.    1937 


ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

of  the  Record  the  remarks  of 

before  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 

subject  Pennsylvania  Beginnings  m 

en.     This  is  an  excellent  and  au- 

irr^portant  part  which  the  colonists  of 

development   of  the   principle  of 

achievement  of  interest  to  all  hb- 

a  credit  to  the  Viking  blood  from 


Sipe 


th? 
an 
and 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
follows: 


Sipe,  of  the  forty-first  district.  Butler 
upon  introducing  a  resolution  of  Sena- 
the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the    insertion    of   a    chapter    on   the 
the  Pennsylvania  Manual] 
3  HiSTOHT  Ignored 
a  few  minutes  of  the  senate's  time 
definite   thoughts   on    the   resolutions 
I  and  myself  calling  for  the  insertion 
of  a  chapter  on  the  first  settlements, 
;  statehouse  in  Pennsylvania — in  other 
the   history   of   New   Sweden,  founded 
l>efore  William  Penn  wa.s  born  ^ 

matters   relating  to   early   Pennsyl- 

to   my   heart.     Naturally   so.     My   an- 

nnsylvania  soil  to  New  Sweden  and  to 

'am  Penn  set  foot  upon  the  phores  of 

runs  the  blood  of  every  racial  stock 

of  Pennsylvania. 

was  conceived   in  the   fertile  mind 

that    Sweden    ever    had — Gu.stavu3 

1624.  planned  to  establish  on  the  shores 

colony   in   which   the   laborer   should 

and  which   should   be   an  asylum   for 

ndom.     At  that  time  'he  awful  Thirty 

and  so  amid  its  fire  and  bli-cid  and 

great  king  dreamed  his  noble  dream, 

ch.  In  the  providence  of  Almighty  God 

"7  Into  execution,  as  he  laid  down  his 

of  the  Germanics  In  1632. 


His  daughter  Chr..stina,  who  succeeded  to  the  Swedish  throne, 
carried  out  the  plans  of  her  I'lixstrlous  father,  and  In  the  autumu 
of  1617  sent  two  ."^hips,  the  Kalmar  Syckel  and  the  Fogel  Gj~ip, 
carrying  Swedes  and  Finns  to  the  western  world.  These  ships 
arrived  on  thp  hank.'*  of  the  Delaware  In  the  early  part  of  April 
1638,  and  thus  the  colony  of  New  Sweden  wa.«  founded. 

FIR.ST    STATK    HOUTJK    IN    PENNSTT-VANTA 

Here  on  Penns-\ivania  soil  thl.s  Ignored  and  forgotton  colony  made 
the  first  scttlcracntii  in  the  Kevs-tone  Stiite.  and  the  able  Swedlsih 
Governor.  Jnhan  Prmtz,  one  of  the  mo.st  admirable  characters  in 
early  American  hi.st.or~/.  e.stiibll.shtd  the  first  ponnanent  seat  of 
government  in  Penn.syU-ania,  erecting,  before  WUli^im  Penn  was 
born,  a  statehouse  thut  stood  for  ICU  years. 

EXCELLENCIES    PLEAD   WITH   ANGEL    VOICES 

The  colony  of  New  Sweden  had  many  p.xcellenrles  which,  fn  the 
language  of  Shakespeare,  "plead  like  angels,  trumpet  tongued, 
against  the  deep  damnation"  of  ignoring  the  high  spots  of  the' 
hi.story  of  this  colony  in  any  history  text  u.sed  m  tlie  public  schools 
of  the  great  Keystone  State. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  enumerate  all  of  these  excellenrles,  but 
let  m.e  call  your  attention  to  three  of  thrm.  a.s  follows; 

(1)  There  was  no  slaverv  in  the  colony  of  New  Sweden.  Hence 
it  is  not  strange  that  at  a  later  day  therr  wa.^  i.s.'-iied  ;n  Pennsylvania 
the  firvt  protest  against  slavery  on  the  American  continent,  al- 
though m.any  .^o-called  educa'ed  Pcnn.«^ylvanlans  fccm  to  think 
that  the  agitation  against  slavery  began  in  New  England  among 
the  templed  hills  of  the  Puritans. 

(2)  In  the  colony  of  New  Sweden  wxs  e<^tabltshed  the  first  Indian 
policy  In  Pennsylvania — a  policy  of  treating  the  Indian  like  a 
human  being  Instead  of  like  a  wild  he.i.st.  a  policy  of  purcha.'tn^ 
land  from  the  Indian  and  not  taking  it  from  the  abongines  by 
trirkery.  Intimidation,  and  force.  This  was  the  same  Indian  policy 
for  which  William  Penn  became  renowned  at  a  later  day,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  be  understood  as  att<>mpt!ng  to  detract  one  lota  from  the 
fame  and  renown  of  William  Penn  In  the  eternal  pages  of  history, 
but  the  great  truth  of  history  ls  that  the  .same  Indian  policy  that 
he  followed  and  for  which  he  wrus  famed  ■a-ai'  established  here  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Swedes  before  the  great  Quaker  wa.s  born. 

PRIXCIPI.E    OF    RELIGIOUS     I.IBEKTT 

(3)  But  the  third  and  greatest  pxcellency  of  the  colony  of  New 
Sweden--an  exriMlenry  that  pleads  with  angel  voice  a^aln.'^t  thu 
Infamy  of  ignoring  the  high  .-pots  of  its  history  in  the  textbooks 
used  in  Pennsylvania  schools — is  the  fact  that  the  Swpdos  plant M 
in  this  colony  the  precious  principle  of  religious  liberty  You  will 
note  that  I  say  "principle  of  religious  llbertv."  for  full  religious 
liberty  as  It  exists  in  the  United  States  of  Amenca  m  19.n 
did  not  exist  anywhere  as  early  as  1638. 

I  reiterate  that  the  Swedes  planted  this  precious  principle  In 
this  colony  on  Pennsylvania  soil,  in  a  place  where,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God.  It  was  not  stningled  to  dfath  as  :t  was  in 
many  other  places  in  early  America,  but  enjoyed  an  unin'crrupteJ 
growth  from  the  time  of  its  planting. 

This  principle.  I  repeat,  flourished  on  Ponn.^vlvan-.a  s  11  bofnre 
William  Penn  was  born.  By  the  time  the  grea*^^  Quaker  wa.s  10 
years  old.  there  had  been  11  expeditions  from  the  homrland  to 
New  Sweden;  and  when  he  came  sailing  up  the  majestic  Delaware 
to  found  his  province,  he  passed  five  Swedish  Luthern  churches 
en  the  way — a  God-fearing  population  that  had  all  the  virtues  of 
the  Puritans  without  their  bigotry  and  intolerance. 

William  Penn  gave  this  principle  of  religious  libertv.  pl..:ited 
here  before  he  was  born,  such  a  majestic  impetus  that  Pcnnsj'l- 
vitnia  soon  became  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  every  sect 
and  of  every  creed.  Wave  upon  wave  of  English  immigration,  of 
Irish  immigration,  of  Scotch-IrLsh  immigration,  cf  German  immi- 
gration, of  French  Huguenot  immigration,  of  Wel^h  immigration, 
broke  upon  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 

Religious  liberty  was  the  magnet  that  dr^-w  these  racial  stocks 
with  'heir  difTerent  creeds  to  Pennsylvania,  thanks  to  the  Swedes 
and  WiUum  Penn. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Pennsylvania  was  the  only  place  where 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty  was  planted  in  early  America. 
Th-re  was  a  gn-at  deal  of  religious  libertv  in  the  Colony  of  Rhode 
Lland,  founded  by  Roger  Wllliam.s  aft^r  he  had  denounced  the 
theocratic  form  of  government  of  the  Puritans,  after  he  had  de- 
nounced their  doctrine  of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  and  was 
thro'*-n  out  becau.se  his  ideas  were  in  advance  of  theirs. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  was  not 
-strar.t,'!ed  to  death  In  Rhode  Lland  It  floun.shed  there  from  the 
beginning,  but  Rhode  Island  was  .small.  There  was  not  a  large 
migration  from  that  Colony  carrvmg  this  principle  into  the  rapidly 
developing  country  as  there  wa:;  from  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  considerable  religious  liberty  in  New  Jersey  founded 
along  liberal  lines  by  English  Quakers,  but  this  principle  met  an 
unhappy  fate  at  the  hands  of  those  of  Puritan  .'sentiments  There 
wa.s  a  Krcat  dr-al  of  religious  liberty  In  Marvland,  founded  bv  the 
great  Lntjli.^h  Catholic  Lord  Baltimore,  but  the  same  thing 'hap- 
pened in  Maryland  that  happened  in  New  Jersey  at  the  hands  of 
thase  of  Puritan  sentiments.  In  other  words  the  noble  plan  of 
Lord  Baltimore  was  wrecked.     Alas  for  his  noble  dreams' 

Then,  as  time  went  on.  the  Established  Church  of  England  was 
set  up  in  many  of  the  Colonies 

PENNSYLV.\NIA'3     CR.AND     CONTRIBITION 

In  order  that  you  may  see  how  largely  religious  liberty  In  the 
United  States  came  out  of  Pennsylvania,  let  me  call  vour  attention 
tc  the  fact  that  at  as  late  a  date  as  the  close  of  the 'Revolutionary 
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War.  there  were  only  3  of  the  13  Stutes  that  did  not  ab-id-e  re- 
li,-ious  hbrrtv  to  the  extent  (;f  having  a  State  church  One  of  the 
three  was  little  Rhode  Lland.  whf-rc  the  principle  of  rc''^lous 
liberty  w-as  planted  at  the  beginnine  and  was  not  .stran£rl<"d  to 
death.  A  second  wa.s  little  Delaware;  but  kero  in  mind  th;-'t  little 
Dflav.-are,  up  until  the  Rrvoiution.arv  War.  v'jis  part  of  Pen-«vi- 
vania.    The  third  was  great  big  Penn.svlvania 

Keep  in  mind,  al.so.  that  at  as  late  a  date  as  the  time  of  the 
nri.  ption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  there  were  «:till 
5  of  the  13  States  that  abridged  rrliL'ious  libei-ty  to  the  extent  of 
having  a  State  church,  I  tlunk  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
Con.stuution  of  the  United  Sta'c.^  does  not  forbid  the  =^t  .tcs  to 
establish  State  churches  if  thev  s'-e  fit  --tcs  to 

But  this  principle  of  religious  libertv.  planted  in  Pen-svivan'a  bv 
the  Swedes  and  given  a  mnjcstlc  imp.^tus  bv  William  Pen-^  was 
w^rkirg  all  the  tunc;  ;.nd  t.o  it  v.-as  not  Ion.-  afU"-  the  ud-^'on 
of  the  Con-iitntion  nf  the  Unltfd  Stat.-<  until  all  of  the  S'lt^^^'s-cot 
rid  cf  their  State  ohurches  "xcept  onc^-  Mas.snchu.s.-tts  It  took  Mas- 
sachu  etts,  cradle  cf  religious  bigotry  ai.d  intolerance  in  Mr.eric\ 
rv'^T-'n'^'Ji  a  renoratK-n  after  tho  .ndopti,.n  of  the  Corj;,titu:ion  of 
the  I'uitrd  States  to  get  rid  of  its  State  church. 

Ktej)  the  above  facts  of  American  historv  in  inirri  and  then  vou 
can  sec  how  largely  this  mast  beautiful  lewel  in  Amenta's  crown 
this   most   preciou.s   eem   in   Americi-'s   diadem   of   br:>utv    -elitrlo--s 
Uberty.  is  a  Pennsylvania  contribution  havinu  It^  source  m'tle  un'U 
now,  ignored  and  forrotten  colony  of  Nev.-  Sweden. 

Note.— Th-sc  interested  further  mav  rrfpr  to  Dr  Amandu";  John- 
son.  The  Swedi.sli  Settlements  r.n  the  Delaware  (2  vol^  Svedi^^h 
ColonuU  Society.  1911);  Henry  D.  Pax'on.  Where  Permsylvania  Hl<=- 
tory  began  (Swed.fh  Colonial  Society,  1925 1;  Israel  Acreiius  A 
History  of  New  Sweden  f translation  bv  Historical  Societv  of  Penn- 
eylvanla,   Philadelphia.    1876). 


Congressman  Houston  Hopes  That  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  1938,  We  May  Celebrate  a  Peace  Amendment 
as  a  Part  of  the  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OK  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Monday.  December  6,  1937 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  M.  Houston,  of 
Kansas,  is  a  fine  type  of  citi7.en  and  patriot,  who  believes 
that  in  America  the  people  should  rule,  not  only  in  the 
ordinary  and  commonplace  decisions  of  life,  but  al.'=:o  in  those 
m;ijor  and  tragic  dcci-sions  which  involve  the  sacrifice  of 
their  ]o\ed  ones  in  foreign  wars. 

Tlic  cause  of  peace  has  no  better  friend  than  Mr.  Houston, 
which  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  he  knows 
so  much  about  war.  He  had  a  verj-  active  career  as  a  ma- 
rine during  the  World  War  fiom  June  1917  until  May  1919, 
serving  during  8  weeks  of  that  time  as  honor  guard  for 
Prc^ldfnt  Wilson. 

Mr.  Houston,  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  veterans  of 
the  Hou.3e  of  Representatives,  believes  that  the  decision  as 
to  whether  the  United  States  shall  enter  foreign  wars  should 
be  made  by  the  people  in  a  referendum  vote,  because  the 
people  have  to  do  the  dying  and  the  suffering  and  to  bear 
th,'  un'^peakable  burdens  and  costs  and  griefs  of  war.     He 
believes  in  adequate  national  defense  and  protection  from 
Inviv^ion.  but  when  it  is  pi-oposed  to  send  our  boys  away  to 
be  killed  in  ChJ na  or  Japan  or  some  other  distant  part  of 
the  glebe  he  can  see  no  reasonable  argument  against  allow- 
ing the  people  to  decide   the  question.     With  many  other 
veterans,  both  inside  and  outside  of  Congress,  he  is  support- 
ing the  peace  amendnient  I  have  introduced,  House  Joint 
Resolution  199,  which  proposes  to  give  the  people  a  light  to 
vote  on  participation  in  foreign  wars,  except  in  the  ca':e  ot 
attack  or  invasion,  and  I  wish  in  this  public  way  to  acknowl- 
edge my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Houston  for  his  valuable  as- 
sistance, his  sympathetic  interest,  and  wise  counsel  in  pro- 
motiiig  this  worthy  peace  measure. 

Ey  unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  present  herewith  for 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Houston  for  the  Wich- 
ita Beacon  under  date  of  November  26,  1937.  The  article  is 
as  follows: 

The  chief  event  of  this  week  was  the  celebration  of  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  during  these  troubled  times  of  business  recession,  grave 
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Sob'r^-^:"  "f',/ny.^"°'ll  ^""^   discussions   of   perplexing  economic 

&vlr^"t>  ..i.  t    'i-""^  \^^^^  '*''^'  ^'^-^  ^"^  a^id«  ^or  the  purpose  ct 

in  mv  nifJnr.^'^^^^''^'  ^"^  ^°'  '■''  ^:^sings  bestowed  upon  us. 

th«?  ^7r.^         -J^^  greatest  blessing  v^'e  are  enjoying  tSdav  is 

SnUfsSts''';?tf\^'"''"V'  ^^"^^^  ^^'^^  .peclarsession  of 
i^ngrebfa  results  in  th.e  formulation  of  a  farm  prog-am  or  a  waee 

pu^i  ea  n.ucli  if  it  only  serve.;  to  pivc  notice  to  the  world  that  rr^ 
are  a  peace-Iovm.  people    un^x-illing  to  join  In  any  confll^  ?hat  iJ 
To  tho -^'ir  ""'  ''''^'-  ^"""''''^  ^"^  determined  to  stnvThat  way 

thrt;?°'t  of  ^VTnTul'''''  ''"^°  ^''  '°  ^"^^^^^y  concerned  ovJr 
1..0  ii.rect  ol  Uc.r,  and  there  are  many  of  them  as  mv  dai'v  mail 

contains   scores   of   appeals   that   everything   p"  ssibl?^le   don^  t^ 

prevent  this  country  from  becoming  embroiled  in  fore:4  Slot 

I^commend    for    reading    the   Congressional    Recok/  |?  Novem-' 

Durinp  the  Seventy-fourth  Concre.s.^  i  was  amon^  the  first  to 
6'gn    discharge   petition    No.    11    m    order    that    thriudlcw   feace 

vSe  '?he'nro^H^'  ^'^^/^^^  ^^-"^^  ^^^  "^^''^  '°^  dl^uSon'  and 
fy  T^  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides  that 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  declare  war,  except  m  the  evLt  of 

majorlti  of  all  votes  -ast  thereon  in  a  Nation.-v.ide  referendum 
nff  ifl%^^  """"^  }^^  ""^  ^^^  required   218   .sipnatures   of' Members 
be  "S^SS^lel^r^^S^  ''''  '  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  '^  ^^ 
Coi.pr  .bman  LrDi.ow.  of  Indiana,  on  the  date  mentioned  above 

tTot'  '^;^T''^'fV'^  ^'^^  '''  ^^-^^PP^^^  °^  ^'^  amendment  anS  for 
those  who  c.o  not  have  ready  access  to  the  Record.  I  quote  some 
of  his  statements,  to  which  I  subscribe  100  percent.  Mr  Ltt,low 
is  known  as  tne  pioneer  in  the  ficht  to  insure  the  right  of  th» 
common  people  of  this  country  in  having;  .=^omethin-  to  sa-  L  to 
whether  the  United  State?  =hall  enter  foi-icrn  war. 

He  said  "The  sentiment  fcr  the  propo.sal  ha..=  grown  bv  leans 
and  bounds,  and  lately  it  has  found  reflection  In  a  strilnng  way  fn 
another  branch  of  Congress  where,  wiihm  1  week,  th;??  disui° 
guished  Members  have  introduced  substantiallv  the  same  pro- 
Ch  'Yk  ^^^"^  P-clvocatmg  these  3  years,' and  two  of  them 

have  done  me  the  honor  to  lift  sentences  bodily  frcin  mv  rei^olu- 
lion. 

_  "A  demand  for  the  right  to  vote  on  sending  our  bcvc  i-to  f.~r. 
eign  slaughter  pen<=  is  ringing  through  everv  Stat^  m  North  Amer- 
ica, and  it  has  reached  the  throne  of  power'in  Wachlngton  and  we 
who  sit  on  the  throne  ol  power  are  asked  in  the  name  of  humanitv 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that  those  who  have  to  dc  the 
dying  and  the  suffering  and  to  bear  un.-pcakable  burdens  ard 
griefs  of  war  shall  have  something  to  sav  about  entering  fcrelen 
wars.  What  little  confidence  they  had  left  disappe.red  fhe  ct  S 
day  when  they  read  how  the  United  States  wa.=  beeuiled  bv  Eur- 
pean  intrigues  during  the  World  War  and  how  the  World  War 
AHics  were  serretly  pled^-ed  in  advanee  to  a  division  -f  t'ern-o^^al 
epoils— a  pledge  that  has  been  kept  In  the  dark  fcr  20  vcars 
with  fjood  old  honest  Uncle  Sam  not  having  the  least  suspicion  of 

"The  only  tenable  argument  ever  made  against  the  plan  for  a 
referendum  on  foreign  war  Ls  the  time  required  to  take  a  refer- 
endum which  It  lb  claimed  might  give  an  enemy  nation  the  ad- 
vantage.    That  was  valid  argument  in  1837  but  not  in  1937" 

Admiral  McGowan,  an  officer  of  the  World  War  said  "T'^e 
United  State.^  ha--  long  since  graduated  out  cf  the  stage-  n.c'h 
and  pony-expres?  cla^s.  and  there  is  no  reason  w'n-  in  th'^  day  -f 
rail'.-cad,^  and  airplanes  and  telegronh  and  telephone  end  radio 
we  could  net  refer  the  question  of  war  cr  peace  to  the  people  of 
the  country  and  have  their  an.'^wer  back  within  a  wef^k—indeed 
within  48  hours,   if   absolutely  necessary." 

I  concur  in  these  statements,  and  It  Is  my  r.-^ry-^.c'  ^-^rne  ''-a* 
long  before  another  Thanksgiving  Dav  rcll.^  around  the  L'-d'-w 
peace  amendment  will  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  cf  the  Ui  "ted 
States. 


What  Hopes  for  Uou.sing? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  6,  1937 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  housing  is  in  the  spotlight. 
After  a  succession  of  abortive  efforts,  it  is  hoped  that  millions 
of  homes  and  apartments  will  spring  full  blown  upon  the 
landscape  to  help  offset  the  present  industrial  recession  and 
give  stimulus  to  the  heavy-goods  industries.  What  hope  can 
be  honestly  entertained  that  this  will  come  to  pass?  What 
hope  that  cozy  white  cottages,  ivy-covered  bungalows,  sc-date 
two-story  structures,  and  streamlined  apartments  wLIl  spring 
up  to  create  jobs,  and  develop  markets  for  sand  and  stone, 
bricks  and  blocks,  lumber  and  lath,  cement  and  steel?    The 
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ansvv-er  is  important.    It 
give  better  direction  and 

Despite   the  allurements 
the  House  Committee  on 
pects   in  the   field  of  new 
measure    proposes   lower    i 
mortgages,  larger  mortgage 
surance  premiums,  expansion 
gible  for  mortgage  insurance 
for   mortgage   associations, 
modernization. 

What  are  the  conditions 
stantial  advances  on  the  ne\r 
F.rst.  Estimates  of  housin 
mates  and  may  be  serlouslji 
bondholders  committee 
rlously  overbuilt  in  the  halcyj) 
and  promoters  now  have 
managers  will  affirm  the 
vacancies.    Some  builders 
ing  to  sell  homes  on  the 
success.     Experienced  buildelrs 
building  boom  in  1936,  bui 
Duyers  afraid  to  undertake 
Insecurity  of  their  jobs,  and 
homes.     They  are  not  so  li 
housing  again  until  conditiojis 

Second.  While  money  is 
cheap,  housing  money  is  timi 
remember  so  vividly  the 
began  after  the  crash  of  19 
which  I  was  a  member  from 
in  real-estate  values  were  w 
complete  picture  of  the  spo 
millions  of  people.    The 
ing,  will  not  soon  be  forgo tt 
still  remembers  that  over 
trouble. 

Third.  We  are  in  a  busin 
ably  declines  during  a  busi 
curtailed  production  and 
confidence.     Is  it  logical  to 
when  production  Is  on  the 
Fourth.  Residential  const 
number  of  available  buyers 
ing  of  interest  and  carryin? 
buyers  be  induced  to  obligate 
installment  for  a  period  of 
and  continuous  earning  powei 
Fifth.    Rental    construction 
margin  of  available  renters 
new  structures,  built  at  costs 
sive.    How  shall  they  be 
are   to   houses,   duplexes, 
higher  rents?    And  if  they 
shall  become  of  the  vacated 
which  they  represent. 

Sixth.  That  suggests  an 
wholly  underemphasized.     Gc 
and  small,  and  see  for  yoursel 
of  repair.    Many  of  them  are 
serve  to  blight  the  very  area  in 
represent  an  investment  In 
nections,  electric  and  gas 
been  installed  at  considerable 
be  junked  and  shall  these  old 
tinue  in  their  present  state  of 
be  preserved  and  those 

Rehabilitation  offers  a 
old  house  can  blight  an  entire 
sufficient  number  of  such 
ness  of  a  whole  city  and  give 
pearance.    It  can  and  does 
temperament  of  the  people, 
tive  wiring,  broken  plaster. 
They  are  costly  to  insurance 
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mfey  save  disillusionment.     It  may 
embhasis  to  a  housing  program. 
n  the  bill  now  pending  before 
inking  and  Currency  the  pros- 
housing   are  not   roseate.     TTiis 
Interest    and   service    charges    on 
guaranties,   low  mortgage   in- 
cf  the  class  of  structures  cli- 
easing  the  capital  requirements 
and  renewal   of   a  program   of 

which  discourage  hope  of  sub- 
housing  front? 

shortage  are  after  all  but  esti- 

overstated.    Experience  on  the 

to  me  that   we  were  i<e- 

n  days  of  1926  to  1929.    Builders 

of  homes  for  sale.    Realty 

atement  that   there   are  many 

developers  are  now  attempt- 

of  "nothing  down"  with  little 

and  developers  anticipated  a 

t  and  advertised  homes,  found 

long-term  debt  because  of  tne 

ultimately  took  losses  on  these 

l^ely  to  venture  into  speculative 

become  more  stable^ 

and  rates  are  reasonably 

Investors  in  real-estate  paper 

in  real-estate  bonds  that 

29.     The  Sabath  committee,  of 

its  inception,  saw  how  billions 

"led  out,  and  obtained  a  rather 
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of  housing  that  has  been 
into  any  municipality,   large 
houses  that  are  badly  in  need 
weather  beaten  slatterns  than 
which  they  are  located.    They 
and  buildings,  sewer  con- 
facilities,  and  other  servioes  have 
cost.    Shall  these  investments 
Structures  be  permitted  to  con- 
disrepair  or  shall  these  values 
structlires  rehabilitated?        | 
trenendous  field.     A  single  mossy 
block  and  diminish  vaJues.    A 
houies  can  despoil  the  attractive- 
it  a  dour  and  forbidding  ap- 
a  depressing  effect  on  the 
old  structures  with  defec- 
ddfective  flues  are  fire  hazards, 
companies,  and  to  taxpayers 
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generally,  in  the  form  of  higher  insurance  rates  and   the 
nece.ssity  for  maintaining  greater  fire-fightmg  facilities. 

People  live  in  such  structures.  They  remain  there  because 
it  represents  what  they  can  afford  to  own  or  for  which  they 
can  afford  to  pay  rent.  With  mcderate  expenditure,  they 
might  be  induced  to  repair  and  i-ehabilitate  these  homes  and 
still  be  able  to  continue  their  ownership  or  their  capacity  to 
pay  rent.  To  remodel  and  rehabilitate  such  homes  would 
require  labor  and  material.  To  stimulate  jobs  and  increased 
use  of  heavy  materials  is,  after  all,  the  function  of  a  housing 
program.  Then  why  not  nnphasize  this  a-^pect  of  a  housing 
program  and  keep  it  divorced  from  some  of  the  unfortunate 
provision.>  that  crept  into  the  earlier  m.odernization  program 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  which  permitted 
purchase  of  household  appliances  and  equipment  on  long- 
term  installment  financing  and  :addled  the  Government 
with  a  generous  amount  of  uncollectible  installment  paper. 
Let  it  be  a  home-improvement  program  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Cities  and  States  could  contribute  much  to  such  a  program 
by  means  of  rigid  and  careful  inspections  of  old  properties 
from  the  standpoint  of  fire  hazards.  Tliey  could  make  def- 
inite recommendations  as  to  what  is  needed  to  make  such 
old  structures  comply  with  State  laws  and  city  ordinance.-. 

Cities  mi£;ht  also  test  out  a  suggestion  for  a  nuisance  tax. 
So  many  .squalid  old  structures  are  occupied  by  renters  in 
the  lower  income  brackets  who  are  not  only  constrained  by 
economic  nece.ssity  to  live  there,  but  who  are  in  no  position 
to  bargain  with  the  owner  or  landlord  for  necessary  improve- 
ments. It  might  be  within  the  province  of  States  and  cities 
to  impose  a  nuisance  tax  upon  such  structures,  not  for  the 
purpo.>e  of  raising  revenue  but  as  an  incident  to  in.^pection 
and  fire  hazard  and  as  an  incentive  toward  keeping  <;uch 
places  in  a  decent  state  of  repair.  This  cff.-rs  interesting 
possibihties  in  dispelling  much  of  the  wretchedness  that  now 
exists. 

Finally,  proper  emphasis  on  old  hoasing  will  curb  the 
tendency  to  jump  over  intermediate  citv  areas  to  d^n-elnp  new 
adaitions  and  thus  blight  these  interm.ed:ate  areas.  Go  to 
any  large  city  and  note  how  areas  once  served  bv  streetcar 
service,  sewers,  sidewalks,  water  mains,  gas  mains,"  and  other 
utilities  havp  been  blighted  as  developers  go  miles  b-vond 
and  lay  out  new  additions.  Yet  the  tremendous  investirent 
m  car  trackage,  water  and  gas  mains  and  sewers  must  be 
maintained  without  adequate  revenue  from  these  blighted 
areas,  and  in  addition,  facilities  must  be  expanded  to  serve 
these  outlying  areas.  This  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our 
cities.  Blighted  areas,  blighted  investments,  delinquent  rral- 
estate  taxes,  destruction  of  that  compactness  that  should 
be  the  characteristic  of  any  well-planned  city  high  taxes 
fire  hazards,  unsightliness— these  arc  the  very  price  we  pay 
for  hit-and-miss  planning  and  housing  development 

Emphas.s  on  old  housing  rehabilitation  now  might  go  far 
to  set  m  m.otion  a  program  that  will  cure  these  evils  and  give 
proper  direction  to  the  growth  and  complexion  of  our  cities 
It  IS  worth  a  trial. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  CHANDLER 

OV   TEN.\E.<SEE 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  7,  1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  W.AXTER  CHANDLER,  OF  TENNESSFE  AT 
TK^J^^Y-SECOND  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  TIIE  NEW  vbRK 
SOUTHERN  SOClETy,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  DECEMBER  3    {Si 


Mr.  CHANDLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Tf5?<J^?,^?f^^.^/^'^°'^  ^''^■'^^-  "^^"^b^".  and  friends  of  the  New 
XOTJE  SoutHem  Society,  you  are  exceedingly  kind  to  applaud  before 
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ynti  Imov  what  Is  comlnr;,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a.9  true 
south-rners.  you  wish  to  encourage  me  In  the  difQcult  role  whuh  I 
am  to  act  as  undor.nudy  of  the  distmguisiied  Member  of  Contru 's 
from  Texas,  the  Hoi.o.-able  H.«rroN  VV.  StTwusEEa  And  let  me 
hasten  to  .-^ure  you  that  I  ger.uinoly  need  that  applausp. 

Wliatevci'  mny  be  said  In  extenuation  of  my  appeann"  here  In 
the  place  j.nd  .stead  of  the  belo%-ed  chairman  "of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  you  m.mt  adtoit  that  I  am  not  lack;n"  in  te- 
nif  rity.  or  1  probably  should  say  more  bluntly,  nerre  in  attempting 
tho  impossible  feat  of  doubling  for  my  chief 'on  the  committee 

The  toastmaster  has  hern  most  courteous  In  his  introduction 
and  a-side  Tom  the  explanation  of  Mr  Sdmneks'  ab.sence  I  am 
fli'.ttered  to  think  tliat  he  has  used  In  Introducing  me  some  of  the 
compliments  th.it  he  Intended  for  Representative  Sumners  In 
fact,  I  was  ratlicr  apprehensive  that  I  might  fiiid  myself  in  the 
position  of  ,he  man  who  was  sent  to  flU  In  at  a  dinner  in  a  stranpe 
ccnimunity  and  arrived  Just  In  time  to  taJte  his  seat  for  the  rd- 
drcss  Tlie  story  is  old.  but  I  have  Just  felt  the  sensation  Tlie 
tcfistmaster  rose  and  rather  exuberantly  read  that,  "Our  speaker 
this  evenint;  Is  known  across  this  broad  land  from  the  cold  and 
barren  peak^  of  Maine  to  the  ever-normal  Utopia  of  California  ard 
from  the  d?ep  blue  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  eorpecus 
hues  of  heavenly  Florida'  (I  almost  said  ■gorgeous  hussies'  acci- 
df  ntally.  but  I  would  not  want  to  give  Florida  any  advantage  over 
California,  or  vice  versa);  'a  man  whose  name  is  a  hou.sehold 
word  at  every  American  breakfast  table,  and  is  spoken  affection- 
ately by  th.'  children,  and  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  aged," 
and  -.vhcn  he  started  to  re^d  the  name  of  the  original  speaker  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  *a  subs;ti*utlon  had  been  made,  and  in 
tne  exci'omi'nt  of  the  moment  he  turned  to  the  new  speaker  and 
said    'What  in  the  h did  you  say  vcnir  name  was?  " 

Perhaps    ufter  all.   It  Is  better   that   I   am   unknown,   but   I   am 
pn'ud  to  tell  you  that  I  am  a  southerner,  born  in  the  far  South 
and  never  cra-^.sed  the  Mason  and  D.xon  line  untU  over  21  vear*^  c)' 
ace  •'       ^ 

Indeed,  the  two  gentlemen  whom  you  chose  as  ycur  gue.'^ts  of 
honor  this  n-eiung.  Mr  Jonfs  and  Mr.  Scmver-s  and  I  were  all 
born  in  the  Volunteer  State  of  Tennessee— a  trulv  southern  State 
but  Intensely  American  In  tcm.perament  and '  sentiment  Mr 
ST7M>fER.s  has  requested  that  I  express  his  very  deep  regret  that 
a  cold  contracted  several  days  ago  put  It  beyond  his  power  to 
leave  Washington.  He  had  looked  forward  to  this  evening  and 
w.  uki  be  h-rp  If  It  were  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  I  know 
whereof  I  .>:;:eak.  because  I  have  watched  him  with  the  eager  hope 
that  he  might  improve  (thereby  saving  you  from  this  visitiition 
by  me)  ai^.d  gratify  his  earnest  wish  to  speak  to  vou  who  have 
ccmc  to  Nc'v  York  from  our  own  Southland  and  who  have  pre- 
served your  loyalty  and  your  affection  for  the  old  home. 

But  Mr.  ErMNTP.s'  loss  Is  my  gain,  and  I  now  express  my  own 
pleasure  In  Ix-lng  with  you  on  this  delightful  occasion,  made  more 
delightful  by  the  presence  of  the  charming  ladies  who  picture 
the  S',uth  a:  Its  very  best. 

Pifty-two   years  have  pas.5ed  since  this  society  wtus  organized 

more  than  cne-lhird  of  the  time  since  the  American  ConsUiution 
wa-s  adopted  and  the  half  century  durmg  which  the  most  astonish- 
ing progress  has  been  made  in  all  of  the  geograpliical  sections  of 
America.  I  say  geographical  because  the  South  admirably  has 
become  only  a  geographical  section  and  not  a  political  section 

The  men  ^yho  formed  this  society  must  have  done  so  under  the 
deep  sense  (jf  obligation  to  keep  ahve  the  history  and  the  sov-  i 
ercignly  of  the  Snuth.  Tl:ey  must  have  been  nurtured  in  the 
cradle  of  the  CUil  War  and  reared  In  the  tragic  era  of  reconstruc- 
tion. They,  like  the  ancestors  of  those  who  gather  here  this  eve- 
ning In  tha  same  spirit,  must  have  suffered  as  everyone  did  in 
the  great  American  war,  but  they  must  hAve  believed  fervently 
In  the  sentiments  of  their  chieftain  in  the  field  when  he  said 
"Tliere  Is  a  true  glory  and  a  true  honor— the  glory  of  duty  done' 
the  honor  ol  integrity  of  principle."  The  War  between  the  States 
was  over;  they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  a  reunited  country  and 
they  wanted  to  go  forward  with  It  in  peace. 

1885!  Ho'v  singularly  some  of  Its  events  parallel  the  present 
year!  The  ])emocratic  Party  had  overcome  the  Republican  host 
and  Grover  Cleveland  occupied  the  White  House.  Perloaps  that 
might  account  in  a  smaU  way  for  the  courage  of  the  framers  of 
this  society  to  come  out  boldly  with  this  organization.  Regret- 
tably, there  was  stagnation  in  business,  and  self-preservation 
might  have  been  the  actuating  cause  of  the  Southern  Society's 
formation.  Ihit.  after  a  recovery  in  the  price  of  wheat,  confidence 
returned  to  the  country,  and  the  railroads  showed  signs  of  ac- 
tivity, along  with  the  iron  trade. 

The  diplomatic  annals  of  that  year  were  filled  with  •  dispute 
over  the  partition  of  the  outlying  regions  of  the  earth,  and  China 
was  engaged  in  a  cruelly  conducted,  unofficial  war,  then  with 
France.  In  i.hat  same  year  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  presented 
to  the  Uuitel  States  by  that  same  Government  of  Prance.  The 
growth  of  na.tional  feeling  asserted  itself  afresh,  and,  happUy,  a 
reimion  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  took  place  on  the  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg;. 

Today,  my  friends.  I  believe  that  national  feeling  has  grown  to 
Its  full  height.  There  may  be  a  few  secessionists  scattered  here 
and  there,  but  I  am  sure  that  they  are  not  in  the  South.  Her 
people  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  sovereignty 
In  an  indivisible  Union  of  self-governing  citizens.  We  have  our 
Internal  contentions,  and  sometimes  emulations,  as  to  who  can 
beet  govern  end  best  acliieve.  but  the  South  Is  American. 
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Quite  naturally  we  feel  at  liberty  this  ever.ii'^  tn  sn.-k  we'l  o' 
ourselve-^  as  southerners,  and  I  admit  that  we  an.  more"  for^lvin^ 
H^  n  H  -0^"='^^  ^^an  those  of  our  fMiow  citizens  who'  havl 
thr  vor,'^  r-^''-^^^  latitudes.  I  am  quae  certain  that  we  foreave 
thf  North  for  succeediner  m  the  Cull  War  before  thev  forrave  us 
lor  failing  in  it.  And  t^May  we  are  more  tolerant  and  fomving 
than  ever:  we  can  afford  to  be.  Men  from  the  Southern  StatJ 
again  occupy  hich  places  In  the  councils  of  the  Nation  A  very 
^?'''''i^"5  deer  hunter  from  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas  li 
Vice  Pr^ident  of  the  United  States  and  is  popular  everywhere 
The  outst.anding  Secretary  of  State,  vhose  licht  shines  bniliantlv 
over  the  world,  L«  not  only  a  southerner,  he  is  a  TennesscAn  The 
Secretary  of  the  Na^T  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  south- 
erners, as  are  two  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  i.ad  the  South 
IS  proud  to  claim  as  one  of  her  great  men  vcur  guest  of  honor  th's 
evening.  Mr,  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Twenty-five  of  the  fortv-four  stand"- 
ine  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  presided  over 
by  Congressmen  from  the  Southern  SUtes.  and  of  18  of  the  33 
stand ine  committees  of  the  Senate  the  chairmen  are  from  south 
of  the  Ma-son  and  Dixon  line 

The  South  has  fostered  and  sustained  one  principle  of  the 
American  Government  that  may  be  disappearing  from  out  national 
life.  It  is  known  as  the  principle  of  States'  rights  a  principle 
older  than  the  Government  Itself,  but  so  often  departed  fr<  m  as 
to  remain  today  only  a  form  of  protest  bv  political  mlnontle-?  I 
grew  to  manhood  in  the  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  States'  rchta 
was  tndigenotis  to  the  soil  of  the  S-Juth  and  was  the  battle  cr^- 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  thought  that  the  principle  of  a  <:'rr:-r- 
central  government  was  the  keystone  ai-.d  the  arc;;  of  the  Renub- 
Ucan  Party — a  great  national  party,  bv  the  way  and  a  f'le-ian 
worthy  of  the  name.  Today  the  shibboleth  has"  chaneed  owii^rs 
and  thase  who,  m  the  fervor  of  a  just  cau.se.  often  assf^rted  th^t 
the  rights  of  the  States  must  and  shaJl  be  preserved  are  now  In 
the  scats  of  the  michty;  and.  In  order  to  remain  thee  '^pek  -he 
further  strens-thenme  of  the  National  Goverrm.r.t,  and  ^rather 
unto  ourselves  the  greater  problems  of  the  people  m  the  behef  that 
they  are  National  and  no  longer  State  re'-pon';ibi!it;r«. 

It  mr.y  be  essential  that  any  administrate:  n  l-.a-.-rc  the  respon- 
sibility of  covemment  must  strive  fcr  adc::::  nal  powers  and 
'  functions,  partly  from  the  pride  of  office  and  civic  responslbUity 
and  principally  from  the  sense  of  high  pnvUe-e  to  maintain  its 
own  political  body  in  command.  'What  true  Democrat  what  true 
Republican  doe?  not  believe  with  all  his  heart  tha'  the  salvation 
of  tlic  American  Republic  depends  upon  the  d-^minancc  of  his  own 
political  party  What  real  southerner  would  disown  George  Wash- 
Inpton.  John  Marshall.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Jan>'s  Madison  and 
Andrew  Jack-son.  who  first  said.  "The  Federal  Uru.;n.  it  m'.i.-t'  and 
shall  be  pre.served!" 

The  South  has  also  done  Its  part  in  aidmc  in  preserving  an- 
other institution  which  symbolizes  our  faith  "in  popular  govern- 
ment— the  Supreme  Court.  Those  familiar  with  the  decis'ions  of 
that  tribunal  following  the  Civil  War  know  that  the  Supreme 
Court  actually  protected  the  Inherent  ritrhts  and  liberties  of  the 
southern  people  against  the  punishment  and  deprivation  that 
would  have  been  visited  upon  them  by  an  irate  Congress,  acting 
In  the  heat  of  passion.  We  hold  that  Court  in  grateful  n-:nem- 
brance,  and  I  enteriain  the  feeling  that  your  desire  to  honor  Mr 
SxTMN-ERS  this  evening  is  partly  in  recognition  of  his  rect  nt  and 
splendid  contribution  toward  the  payment  of  that  debt  of 
gratitude. 

My  friends,  the  fusion  or  confusion  of  political  principles  has 
dulled  a  great  body  of  our  best  equipped  citizens  into  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  one  prime  obligation  of  an  American— the  individual  re- 
sponsibility of  each  citizen  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  our  Nation.  This  is  a  nondelegable  dut\  and  is  beooniing 
more  personal  with  the  rise  of  democracv.  We 'still  live  under' a 
republican  form  of  government,  but  the  word  'democracy"  ha.-  in- 
creased m  use  so  rapidly  that  we  rarely  hear  the  word  ■rrpjbli'" 
mentioned.  If  ours  is  a  democracy,  how  ciin  anyone  in;iiiruiiii  his 
self-respect  and  his  love  of  country  and  allow  someone  eLse  to  dis- 
charge  liis  civic  obligations? 

Democracy  means  not  only  self-government,  but  also  .'^elf-support, 
self-reliance,  self-confidence,  and  self -discipline.  Multitudes  of 
American  people  must  be  educated  polltlcjilly,  and  who  shall  do  it? 
Those  who  love  our  country,  or  themselves  best? 

The  States  still  have  their  duties  and  their  functions;  the  States 
of  this  Nation  are  sUll  sovereign  and  of  equal  dignity  The  glory 
and  the  greatness  of  the  South  are  not  only  of  the  past.  We 
who  love  best  the  strains  of  Dixie  and  who  hall  from  a  ;-)ortiori  of 
the  country  that  Is  still  80  percent  Anglo-Saxon  have  a  challenre  to 
meet  and  a  charge  to  keep.  We  have  seen  the  milk  of  huniiin  kind- 
ness turned  into  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  of  hatred  ai.d  Miierica, 
must  not  attempt  now  to  settle  her  common  problems  in  bitter- 
ness. We  must  ever  remember  that  the  Americans  of  the  North. 
the  East,  and  the  West  are  of  the  same  blood  that  we  are.  they 
have  the  same  language,  they  are  of  the  same  political  principles 
they  have  our  love  of  liberty  and  our  aspirations  fcr  their  own 
success  and  for  the  success  of  the  Nation;  we  must  not  forget  that. 
as  the  American  people  so  magnificently  demonstrated  20  y-Rrs 
ago,  when  a  common  enemy  appeared,  North  and  South  and  E.i.-=t 
and  West  all  Joined  hands  and  hearts  to  work  and  serve  and  fight 
and  die  for  America. 

"We  the  ijeople"  are  prone  to  justify  our  apathy  by  malntalnlr^ 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  general  welfare  re5t.,«:  on  the  Execu- 
tive, on  the  Congress,  and  on  the  courts,  taut  you  and  I  know  that 
the  ultimate  safety  of  our  democratic  institutions  does  not  reside 
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with  anv  legisla-ive   body,   e 
It    depend'*   on    the    whole 
lovm?  American  people  who 
ideals,   principles,  and   custorii 
who  are  alert  and  vigilant  to 
us    all.      To    quote    Daniel 
thc'^e  who  love  It,  and  are 

Finally,  may  I  not  express 
me   at   this   time?     I   wonder 
must   be  a   friendly  city 
a  city  with  its  canyons  and  c 
sounds  of  strange  voices  and 
and   Its   Inescapable   shadows 
"success"  written  over  your 
city  in  the  world — have  you  e 
At  the  close  of  a  long  day  In 
have  you  ever  found  yourself 
the  old  spring  on  your  fatherp 
King  David:   "Oh,  for  a  drink 
by  the  gate?" 

You  know  the  feeling 
never    been   homesick   has   ne 
I  know  you  have  wished  that 
your  mother  made  it;    you   h 
circus,  and  things  generally 
old   thrills   of  delight.     Well 
progressive    spirit   of    today, 
water  and  the  coffee,  Christmas 
except    for    the    better.      The 
softlv  "o'er  the  lea"  and   "Ol 
Jestically  to  the  sea.     When 
and   the   overwhelming   power 
steps  homeward,  and  pay  us 
Is  ever   on  the   outside,   and 
you  always. 


cutive  officer,  or  Judicial  authDrity. 

bt)dy    of   patriotic,    ambitious.    Uberty- 

=.nt  to  understand  and  practlc  the 

s   of   our   ['ovemmental   svs'em.    and 

hold  fa.st  to  that  which  I.s  good  for 

■  ster.    "God    grants    liberty    only   to 

ys  ready  to  guard  and  defend   it." 

.  quizzical  feeling  which,  comes  over 

if,    m   this   great    city,    ^   city   wliich 

there   are  southern  people  m   it, 

fTs,  its  streams  of  strange  faces,  and 

!itrange  tongues,  its  ir.:,Tiads  of  lights, 

have   you   who   have"  had    the    word 

mes  in  capital  letters  in  the  greatest 

'■er  been  homesick  for  the  Old  South? 

the  hurly-burly  of  metropolitan  life, 

thirsting  for  a  drink  of  water  from 

farm?     Have  you  ever  yearned    like 

of  water  from  the  well  in  Bethh  hem 


Surily  you  do.  because  the  man  whc  has 
ler  had  a  home.  Once  in  a  while 
the  coffee  would  taste  as  it  did  when 
1  -. 


ve  wished   that   Christmas,  and   the 

ould  produce  in  you  onxre  more  the 

.ust   remember  that   along   with    the 

he    Old    South    is    still   there.      The 

IS,  and  the  circus  have  not  changed, 

songs    of    your    childhood    still    come 

Man  River  still  keeps  rolling"  ma- 

u  do  feel  these  pantrs  of  nostal^na, 

of   sentiment,    why    not    turn    your 

visit  down  South?     The  latchstring 

he   old-fa.^hioned   hospitality   awaitl 
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Tuesday. 

Mr.  VOORHIS.     Mr.  Spe 
has,  I  believe,  become  so 
it  merits  the  attention  of 
Like  so  many  other  proble 
one   of   the   best   things   w 
structive  voluntary  efforts 
For  this  reason,  I  ask 
Record  with  my  remarks  the 
from  one  of  my  constituents 
is  making  an  outstanding 
ducing  traffic  fatalities: 

Al 
Hon.  JiTORT  VooRHis,  M.  C, 
House   of   Representatives. 

T)TAR   Sir:   In    answer   to 
activities  of  the  Cooperative 
am    happy   to   explain   our   e 
safer  ways. 

Highway  safety,  as  you  kno\r 
enforcement  of  traffic  "laws  but 
the  motoring  public. 

The   Cooperative  Safety  Loagi 
the  educational  phase,  and,  in 
cognizance    of    the    Chinese 
thousand   words,"    but   we   havt 
principle  of  appealing  to  the 
the   captions   of   our   safety   ca. 
language. 

We  f!nd  the  reading  public 
message  conveyed  by  a  cartco 

The  use  of  poetry   Is   ^ 

Brutus   and   Mark   Anthony,   at 
Julius  Caesar.     Shakespeare 
Mark  Anthony's  speech  in  p_. 
Ing  the  reader's  sj-mpathies  In 
to  influence  our  readers  in  a 
appeal  of  poetry  to  the  emo.. 
the  tragedy  mli^ht  easily  be  t 

Such   thought   is   stressed   in 
the  story  of  a  police   officer  wh 
find  his  own  5-year-okl  son  had 
It  Is  titled,  "Jackie,  the  Son 
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JHRRY  VOORHIS 

\LII-ORNTA 

RErRESENTATIVES 
t^ecember  7,  1937 

ker.  the  problem  of  traffic  de,aths 

serious  a  menace  in  America  :hat 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

in  this  case  it  seems  to  me 

can   do   is   to   encourage   con- 

the  part  of  citizens  to  meet  it. 

per|nission   to  have   printed  in  the 

follo'wing  self-explanatory  letter 

a  former  traffic  policeman,  who 

contribution  to  the  work  of  re- 


I  "You  think  Fm  a  hardboiled  copper 

For  WTitlng  a  mere  'forty-three';* 
Well,  perhaps  I'm  thinking  of  Jackie 
And  all  that  the  lad  meant  to  me. 

"How's  that?     Tell  you  all  about  it? 
Well,  stranger,  the  boy  was  my  son. 
God!  What  I'd  give  to  hear    Daddy' 

Once  more  when  the  day's  work  is  done. 

"The  driver  was  Just  In  a  hurry. 

He  didn't  Intend  any  harm. 
Bu'  the  sun  and  the  stars  quit  shinlne: 
Wilt::  I  picked  up  my  boy's  lifeless  form. 

"Well.  Mister,  I'll  tear  up  this  tii  ket; 
I  don't  want  to  'pinch'  anvone; 
But   I'd   ride  this  motor  through   hell's   fire 
To  protect  another  man's  son. 

"So  the  next  time  you  feel  like  speeding 

Or  passing  a  boulevard  stop. 
Just  pause  and  remember  my  Jackie — 
The  son  of  a  hardboiled  cop." 

Hoping  that  our  plan  may  prove  of  some  value  to  other  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  a  like  work.  I  beg  to  remain. 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

Arthur  C.  Rich. 

•In  police  parlance  "forty-three"  Is  an  idiom  expro.Mng  the  rate 
of  speed  a  motorist  Is  traveling. 
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Washington,   DC  ' 

request  for   data   ronoerning   the 

Safety  League  of  Alhambra,  Calif..  I 

3    toward    making    our    highways 
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',  is  a  problem  embracing  not  only 
also  engineering  and  education  of 

ue   has   concentrated    its   efforts   on 

■  his  respect,  we  have  not  only  taken 

apage.    "One    picture    is    worth    ten 

taken   advantage    of    the    literary 

motions  of  our   readers  by  writing 

■toons,    Traffic   Tragedies.   In    poetic 


will 
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CO  ached 


.  as  a  whole,  read  and  absorb  the 

when  they  will  not  read  statistics. 

"ed  in   the  respective   speeches  of 

Caesar's  funeral,   in   Shakespeare's 

-bed  Brutus'   speech   in  prose  and 

for  the  obvious  purpose  of  sway- 

ivor  of  Anthony.    We.  too,  attempt 

"''"  manner  through  the  rhythmic 

and  the  resultant  thought  that 

?  reader's  own  loved  ones. 

the   following   poem   which   relates 

10   answered  an  ambularice   call   to 

been  killed  by  a  speeding  motorist 

a  Hardboiled  Cop." 
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Mr.  PETTEN-Gn.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  courtesy  of  the  House 
enable.s  me  to  reprint  an  article  of  min»\  Th-  Farmer  and 
Free  Enterprise,  which  was  published  in  the  October  number 
of  Rural  Process.  In  that  form  it  reached  evf  ry  fann  home 
in  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Michigan.  The  response  which  ca.me  from  tht-ir  sub.scnber.s 
ha.s  led  the  editors  of  Rural  Progress  to  consent  to  its  re- 
publication :n  the  Record  for  a  still  wider  group  of  readers. 

A.s  i^tated  in  the  article.  "There  is  a  legitimate  field  for 
Government  cooperation  with  agriculture.*'  I  merely  point 
out  the  present  drift  toward  comipulsion  and  control.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  point  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  without 
the  farmer  becoming  the  serf  of  -^h-  S^ate.  The  article  serves 
its  purpo.^e  by  pointing  to  the  breakers  ahead. 

The  article  follows: 

The  F.^r.mer  .^ND  Free  Enterprlse 

(By  SAMtTEL  B    Pettencill,  Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana) 

Even    when    times   are    good,   the   wise    storekeeper    watches    his 

c.eai.  risKs.  looks  over  his  insurance  policies,  and  keeps  his  weather 

e  e  pee  ed  for  forces  that  may  affect   adver.selv   his   earnin^^s   and 

nf.rf    '\n!-     A   wise  nation   Will   do  the   same' thmg.     Tmresare 

better  with  us  now.     No  such  permanent  and  drastic  changes  ha\e 

of?hf  ."^t-^"  °^'  i^^"'  ^"^  enterprises  as  have  been  made  in  some 

of  the  nations  of  Europe.     Now  Is  a  good  time,  therefore    to  tike 

stock  of  the  Ideas  and  forces  loose  in  the  world  which  mav^S-rt 

^""^'IJ^^S^'^  ^^'   ^^--   "^  °-   ^-—  our^induft'iV! 

The   world    is  now  divided   into   two   ramps      in   one   camp   are 

hose  Who  believe  that  the  future  can  best  be  served  Sy  a  s?stL  o? 

free  enterprise,  with   such  controls  by  government   a^  mav  be^lk 

ened  to  those  traffic  rules  which  are  n.^essar^nn  c^^^.  d  stree's' 

IVuirAuTt   t^TVr  Tf^Z''^  ""''''''  ^^'-^^   modern   condion^ 

"r^^d'ouV'e'ntel^pVfser^^  '"^'^"'^  '"'  "^'^^'^"^^   ^"^^^^-   "^   °- 

fr,^^''"J!"  °^  ^'i\"  ^^^  °^  "^  "^"^^  "^'^'^°  up  our  minds  about  these 
Im  beTo  h  ,?'  ^^y^^ffai"  are  moving  the  world  around  he?? 
r.Ltl  f^°  .^'^'f-^^y  house  betwe.n  the.se  two  camns.  We  shall 
have  to  be  in  one  or  the  other.     In  which  of  the.^e  camps  will     he 

as^f  Ul'Ln'^r wa^":;'\  ^'"'^P"^"-^  "^  ^  P^°^"--  anS  l^app  e  ? 
h^.rLl^  '^k'  ^'^'   '^  ^  ^''^"'   ^°  •"^''■''^P  an   honest  balance ^-heet 

InvolveS,        ''    '^'^    '^"'P'    '''   ''''    '''    ^^^    ^^™^^'-    interests    are 

How  far   should   agriculture   submit   Its   fate  to   governm.^nt    to 

any  government,  whether  conservative,  liberal,  or  raSlcal .'     i  there 
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a  point  to  Tvhlch  It  should  go,  but  beyond  which  it  should  not  go 
In  th.e  mafcr  of  government  control  and  direction?     If  c,,_  ^an  it 
stop  at  thni  point  or  will  events  force  it  to  ro  th^  whnip  hc)^' 

What  is  The  "whole  hog'  to  which  events  mii;ht  fr.rte  11?  Re- 
cently Gen  Hermann  Gocring,  director  o:  Gc-rmanys  new  economic 
pn  ftram,  B:>ve  us  a  pliinpse  of  the  end  of  the  trail  Stripped  of 
Its  husks  ol  noble  words,  the  nubbin  Is  this:  This  German  farm.er 
Is  to  becon-o  the  slave  of  the  ctate.  He  will  do  ns  he  is  told  live 
ns  he  is  ordered,  earn  what  is  decreed  by  political  authority 
Berlin  will   bo  his  b-jss. 

CJeneral  Gooring  haji  said,  as  reported  by  the  agricultural  atta'-h^ 
rf  cur  Am.'rlran  Embassy  m  Berlin  la.st  April,  that  the  coal  cf 
tlie  national  pro-am  is  an  increase  in  the  gross  production  of 
fod-tuffs  'even  Lf  It  involves  a  decrease  In  net  returns'  to  the 
larincr.  Tills  ni'-ans  ccmpulsiou.  It  must  mean  compulsion.  Men 
will  not,  c;ther  In  Germany,  or  In  America,  work  hnrdcr  and 
longer  to  pioduce  more  and  .sell  It  for  le.ss  unless  they  are  made  to. 
Last  Maroh.  General  Goerlng  Issued  a  decree  to  the  effect  tliat 
the  state  will  appoint  a  trustee  to  run  the  affairs  of  any  Grrman 
farmer  who  fails  to  meet  the  demandi^  of  the  national'  program. 
II  necr.s.sary,  he  suggesU^d,  the  state  will  take  ab.solute  control  of 
the  land,  o'dcr  the  owner  to  stop  farming,  and  rent  the  land  to 
another  farmer.  There  are  no  exceptlom.  This  decree  applies  to 
ever}-  Germ.iu  farmer. 

Liu^t  Juno  the  Gorman  Government  ordered  a  nation-wide 
redistrlbtition  of  agricultural  and.  pooling  large  numbers  of  small 
farms  into  large  single  farming  units,  with  the  idea  of  making 
each  individually  operated  farm  meet  the  Government's  standard 
of  efficient  production.  Rol.and  Preisler,  State  Secretary  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  admits  that,  under  this  policy,  the  ancient 
fiict  of  lane!  ownership  can  no  loneer  mean  what  it  has  meant  to 
the  Grrman  farmer  for  generation*.  "Every  German  farmer,  '  he 
said,  "knovs  now  that  his  relationship  to  the  soil  he  tills' is  a 
working  rt  iatinnshlp,  not  merely  a  matter  of  title  •  •  • 
There  Is  nr  h-npor  any  need  or  any  room  for  an  abstract  right  of 
ownership  cf  land." 

The  program  calls  for  official  supervision  or  even  replacement 
of  "incompetent  farmers"  who  fail  to  meet  the  state's  demand-. 
TliC  gcal  15  incrca.^ed  productim  at  all  costs.  If  the  "incompe- 
tent" farmer  st.-inds  in  the  state's  way.  neither  he  nor  his  larin 
has  any  rights  the  state  is  bound  to  respect.  The  state,  m  shon , 
a;/p::ts  to  the  farm  what  is  known  as  the  "stretch-out"  in  industry. 
Wh.ic  th.  Siatc  will  remove  from  hi?  farm  a  farmer  who  does  not 
ple.iso  It,  the  State  will  not  permit  farmers  to  leave  farming  of 
their  own  will.  General  Goenng  has  said  that  the  "flight  from 
the  land  "  will  be  treated  as  an  "evasion  of  responsibility  for  the 
national  welfare,"  or  as  df^ertion  from  the  Army  v.-ou'd  be  treated. 
This  means,  in  blunt  words,  con.-'criptcd  farm  labor.  It  means  the 
dnift  in  pr',cc  as  well  as  in  vrar. 

A  "f.irm  card"  system  is  to  be  introduced  so  that  the  political 
RUtl'.orities  can  have  a  "clctailt  d  picture  of  the  operation  and  n^an- 
aitenient  cf  every  individual  farm."  Tl;c  hidden  blackjack  In  this 
pro.:ram  is  plain.  Do  as  you  arc  told  The  German  industrial 
worker,  by  the  way,  has  a  simiiar  "card"  which  amounts  to  an 
employer's  blacklist.  So  many  demerits  on  your  "card"  and  vou 
know  your  fate. 

Pcrliaps  ihe  clrcumstancrs  of  Germany's  sltuaMon  make  all  this 
a  m..tier  of  harsh  necessity.  I  pa.s.s  no  lud-^ment  en  German 
policy  fur  (.-lerman  circumstances.  But  policies  and  tendencies  of 
this  sort  are  world-wide.  You  can  lind  thcni  in  Russia,  m  Japan. 
In  lialy.  in  Mexico.  You  see  them  in  the  agricultural  crisis  law 
of  1933  in  the  Nctherlant's.  We  have  seen  foreshadowings  ol  them 
In  tho  Uni:ed  States.  We  remember  tlie  compulsory  pota'.o  bill, 
the  tobacc^^  bill,  and  the  cotton  bill  of  2  years  ago.  Tlicse  three 
measures  were  enacted  into  law,  not  in  Germany,  not  in  Italy,  not 
In  Russia,  but  in  America.  They  have  been  repealed.  But  will 
they  returr  ? 

Il  is  my  ?arnest  hope  that  we  shall  meet  the  very  real  problems 
of  American  a^^'riculture  through  cooperation  rather  than  com- 
pulsion, in  freedom  rather  than  serfdom,  with  the  State  as  servant 
rather  than  master. 

Leaving  cut  of  consideration  for  the  moment  all  thought  of  the 
happlne.ss  that  free  men  feel  Just  because  they  are  free,  leaving 
out  the  fac:  that,  through  all  history,  wherever  and  whenever  the 
State  has  taken  complete  control  of  a  nation's  economic  life,  it 
has  sooner  or  later  gone  on  to  take  equally  complete  control  of 
the  educat  on  and  religion  of  the  people  and  of  all  the  instru- 
ments through  which  they  have  expressed  themselves  freely,  let  us 
look  at  the  cold  question  of  whether  compulsion  by  the  State  is 
efficient  cither  for  the  individual  or  for  the  Nation.  Does  com- 
pulsion by  the  State  justify  Itself  economically? 

Three  things  limit  p.nd,  in  the  end.  destroy  the  efficiency  of  gov- 
ernment when  it  undertakes  to  dictate  in  "detail  the  whole  eco- 
nrmic  life   Df  a  people: 

First,  the  men  who  run  governments  are  not  all-wlpe  or  infalli- 
ble. They  are.  In  the  main,  men  of  just  ordinarily  ability.  A  man 
is  no  wiser  and  his  m.otlves  no  purer  after  he  puts  on  an  official 
badge  th.in  before.  And  a  Federal  badge  instills  no  greater  virtue 
than  a  State  or  county  badge.  They  make  mistakes.  And  when  a 
mi.^take  or  miscalculation  Is  made  at  Rome.  Berlin,  or  Washington 
Involving  a  whole  pecple  or  a  whole  group  of  a  people,  how  many 
more  .suffer  than  If  the  same  mistake  were  made  by  the  same  man 
running  hij;  own  farm  or  store? 

Second,  H  is  difficult  for  government  officials  to  make  their  decl- 
Bions  on  the  merits  and  facts  alone.  Economic  questions  are 
likely  to  gi>t  political  answers.  If  one  expects  a  politically  ap- 
pointed Federal   Reserve  Board,   let   us   say,    or   any   other   board 


un  ,  r  ,.'y  administration— Republican  or  Democratic  or  Fascl.st  or 
^•..:..n:u;iist— to  clamp  dov.Ti  on  an  expanding  and  dangerous  busl- 
0*"^^^°"^  or  enact  a  neces-sary  tax  program  prececLug  or  durmg 
a  campaign,  he  should  have  his  head  examined  Economic  ques- 
u?!^l'  E^^^"»^'  ^'^  lively  to  get  poiluc.U  answers.  And  m  the 
battle  of  groups  at  Washington  the  group  that  happens  to  sv. mc 
the  greatest  voting  power  at  the  moment  is  likely  to  dictate  ihe 
answer.  Wellness  the  fate  of  agriculture  for  a  half  centurv  as  it 
".i-s  ground  betv.-een  hit;h  tariffs  for  purchiises  and  free  markets 
for  saies  when  the  manufacturer  was  "in  the  saddle  at  Wash- 
mgton 

Third,  when  government  is  boss,  fear  falls  like  a  bl-mket   over 
tlie    people.     No   one   dares   do   anything   he   think.s    a    bur.au' mt 
might   frown   upon.     The   brains   of    Russia    are   touav   go;np    iiro 
retirement  because  of  fear.     Everybodv  waits  for  orders  from  ab<  ve 
No  one  ventures  alon?  new  lines,     W.th  the  (•>  ac  harri  of  'ru'e  lu- 
cracy  the  revolution  is  strangling  its  ov.  n  ch:id-en      If  m  the  fac- 
tory- a  machine  or  assembly  line  breaks  down    the  foreman  knows 
that  he  may  be  charged  with  deliberr.to  6:.b.  ;ai:e.  with  Siberia  or 
th(.    finng  squiid   as   the  peii;.lty.     After  a  Russian   train   wreck  It 
is  hard  to  leil  whether  more  get  killed  in  the   wreck  or  after  It 
Scmetlme  ago,   before   the  present   blood   puiees.   35   e.mplovee'^   of 
the  commissariat  for  agriculture,  many  of  them   experts  in  fcociS 
were   shot   without   trial.     Their   blunder   was   that   they   failed   to 
guess  right.     Under  such  conditions  the  worker  take^  no  chances 
He    plays    safe.     He    makes    no    experiments.     Engineers    and    in- 
ventors and  executives  refuse  to  go  ahead  until  plans  are  approved 
C>    the    "party   secretary,   who   probablv   knows   little   or   noihin? 
about   the   plan   he   approver     It    is   a   grim   game   of   passing   the 
buck— to  Moscow.     The  result  Is  industrial  chaos 

Free  enterprise  has  not  always  distributed  fairlv  th»  plenty  It 
has  created,  but  the  totrJitarian  state,  the  state  that  pulls  every- 
th.me  in  to  the  center  and  runs  the  whole  economic  life  cf  the 
Nation  with  an  iron  hand,  has  created  no  plertv  to  distribute 
In  terms  of  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dav'^  waof.="cf  butter  sau- 
sage, beef,  or  sugar,  the  workers  oi  Ru^^ia,  of  Germany,  and  of 
Italy,  where  eovernmcnt  rules  the  ro»-t,  receive  but  a  fi'actlon  as 
much  as  tlie  e:r.p]rycd  American  worker  received  m  the  worst 
years  cf  our  dfprt  .;.^;cn. 

If  the  whole  his'.ory  of  the  human  race  means  anvthing  nations 
become  prosperous  as  a  result  cf  being  free, 

Nothmc  such  as  I  have  described  has  taken  jV...  e  in  America 
And  pray  God  that  it  never  will.  But  we  8:p  u.I,^ing  of  ideas 
and  trend.^  that  are  In  tho  air  the  world  arotmci.  We  know  that 
the.'^  influences  are  at  work.  Both  Fa.scist -minded  and  Commu- 
nist-mmrted  forces  are  bonng  from  withm  especiallv  m  our  great 
industrial  centers.  We  hear  ol  more  '■plans  '  for  more  "controls" 
cf  more  pn-ts  of  our  econ.oir.ic  life.  We  hear  of  plans  for  the 
poUtical  "nllocition  of  credit"  between  c.-.pital  investm.ent  and 
consumer  coeds.  No  new  Indu.'-try.  we  are  told,  is  to  get  credit 
if  It  proposes  to  enter  the  held  of  an  established  industry  which 
gcvernn.ent  consicieis  '  ovcrbuil:."  May  we  sometimes  see  an 
"overbuilt"  industry  one  which  has  poLtlcal  influence  and  is 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  party  war  chest? 

Who  is  wi.se  enough  to  decide  all  "thes  ■  thmtrs?  Suppose  such  a 
sy^'em  had  been  m  operation  when  many  of  the  tlunss  that  now 
i;-.,ii.e  iiic  liv.»b;e  were  struggling  to  be  bcrn,  Su]^pose'^tne  phcno- 
r-a:  h  or  piano  industry,  strongly  entrenched  in  Washinrton,  had 
been  able  to  ccnviiice  tho  Government  that  the  ind'istr>-  was 
"overbuilt"  and  that  the  Infant  radio  industry  should  be  tlirottled. 
Suppose  the  wagon  and  streetcar  had.  in  like  manner,  stopped  the 
dc\cIopment  cf  the  automobile:  that  natural  ice  had  blocked  the 
rc!r:gerator:  that  the  musician's  union  had  stran-led  the  movie- 
tone; that  whalo  oil  had  prevented  kerosene;  that  natural  gas  had 
denied  electricity  the  rignt  to  develop.  All  these  are  the  result  of 
the  daring  of  free  enterprise.  None  are  the  brain  children  of 
bureaucrats  Fre'C  men  have  moved  en  m  search  of  most  and 
best  for  least. 
What  does  all  this  mean  for  agriculture? 

Whatever  may  be  the  whole  fist  of  factors  involved,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  agriculture's  difficulty  has  been  the  loss  of 
m.arkets.  There  can  hardly  be  dispute  of  the  fact  that  the  loss 
of  foreign  market.s.  at  le.ist.  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  unwise 
governmental  policies — tariffs,  war,  drastic  restriction  of  im.mi- 
gration.  and  the  like,  over  a  good  stretch  of  time.  At  anv  rate. 
If  tho  disease  is  lost  mi.rkcts.  the  cure  is  new  markets,  and  the 
long-range  solution  of  our  difficulties  is  finding  these  new  miu-- 
kets   for   farm  commodities,   not  restriction   of   our   production. 

Let  the  chemist  search  for  new  markets  in  his  te.st  tube,  and 
the  engineer  in  his  laboratory.  Let  them  be  free  to  dream,  to 
make  mistakes  without  reprisals,  to  fail,  and  to  succeed  If  they 
can  find  someone  to  finance  their  discoveries  or  Inventions,  let 
no  bureaucrat  deny  them  their  chance.  Let  them  profit  if  they 
succeed.  I  say  this  because  the  future  farm  is  destined,  if  we 
keep  the  track  clear,  to  be  a  source  of  raw  materials  for  Industry 
as  well  as  a  supplier  of  food,  A  hundred  pounds  of  -i-otton  go 
into  every  automobile  ard  Its  tires.  Cotton  is  also  used  in  build- 
ing cement  roads.  Gold'?nre)d  and  milkweed  may  supplant  Brazil 
as  a  source  of  rubber.  Slash  pine  as  a  source"  of  cellulose  and 
tung  oil  trees  may  cover  the  eroded  lands  of  the  South  Paints 
are  being  grown  on  the  farm,  also  paper,  synthetic  lumber,  fiber 
board,  drainage  pipes,  dyes,  perfumes,  .solvents,  resm.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  po.ssibility  in  cheap  industrial  alcohol  from  vegetable 
wastes,  sawdust,  and  so  on,  as  a  substitute  for  Intcrt-.al  com- 
bustion fuels.  That  secret  Is  still  locked  In  the  brain  of  the 
inventor  and  developer,  but,  If  released.  It  will  put  millions  of 
unproductive   acres   to    work.     Tlie   potential    industrial    markets 
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for   farm   products  are   as   lir 
inan. 

These  new  markets  must 
find   them,   to  finance  them, 
Ehirts"  or  "making  their   pile 
can    do    more    than    legi 
the  annual  price  of  one 
tor  farm  commodities,  TTiani 
It  rolls  around. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be 
for  Government  cooperation 
"controls"   may  well   be 
after  decade,   aside  from 
agriculture   and   industry 
convinced   that    reasonable 
drastic  reduction  of  the  cost 
discovery  and  development  of 
do  more  for  the  American 

There  is  danger  in  govemm 
Issue   promises   and  encourage 
faith  in  government  Is  thus 
trol  of  even  the  best 
great  enemy  of  civilization  is 
clal,    or    political.     Big 
business.     In  essence  they  are 

Lefs  not   put   all   our   eggs 
If  we  do  our  children  may 


nJtless   as   the   desires   and   crr.liis   of 


found.     Only  free  men   are   apt  to 

to  take   the  chance   of    "losmg   their 

in   the   development.     Laboratories 

If    government    were    to    spend 

battl^hip  in  aiding  research  for  new  uses 

ving  Day  might  mean  more  when 
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There  1.5  a  legitimate  field 
ith   agriculture.     Some  Government 
ry.     But   in   the    long   run,    decade 
ing  the   lack   of   balance   between 
by   manufacturers'    tariffs.   I   am 
lAterest    rates    for    farm    financing,    a 
of  government,  lower  taxes,  and  the 
new  markets  for  farm  products  will 
than  the  politiclaas  will  ever  do. 
ent  attempting   too  much.     It  may 
hopes    that   cannot   be    fulfilled.     If 
stroyed  by  events  beyond  tiie  con- 
public  officials,  what  then?     The 
noncpoly,  whether  indu-sTrial.  finan- 
is    no    more    lovely    than    big 
the  same. 

or   all    our   liberties   In  one    ba.sket. 
e  neither  liberty  nor  eggs. 
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Mr.  ROMJTJE.     Mr 
of   Representatives, 
mind,  when  he  called  this 
Idea  and  purpose  of 
sistance  to  agriculture  or 
try,  believing  by  so  doing 
accorded  a  proper 
the  long  run  the  entire 
would  be  benefited.    No 
link,  and  so  the  fabric  anc 
throughout  our  country  is 
legitimate  business  is  given 
its  reward  and  profit,  as  a 
ment  and  an  appropriate 

A  great  deal  has  been  s 
the  Budget,"  which  pres 
human  mind  runs  generall; 
great  mass  of  publicity  givei 
however,  has  very  generally 
solely  from  the  question  of 
of  "dollars  and  sense."    Th<> 
rights,  and  that  in  America 
long  unbalanced,  that  it 
real  problem  for  solution, 
of  the  President  and  the 
gross  is  to  properly  adjust 
man  rights  as  well  as  the 

Now,  it  undoubtedly  is 
the  United  States  for  man^ 
occur  to  miind;   First,  the 
vexing  and  stupendous  prob 
grecs  have  to  handle  and  s 
many  -'would-be  Presidents 
and  both  in  and  out  cf  bus 
requisite  amount  of  "gray 
and  one  panaceas  it  really 
Then,  too,  Franklin  Roosev 
found  the  farmers  of 
ridden  to  death  by  debt 
products  of  the  farm 
signed  by  him  during  his 
of  good  for  the  agricultural 
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without  a  successful  and  profitable  employment  in  n',"-icui- 
tural  pursuits  in  America  means  eventually  a  very  ger.eral 
collapse. 

Major  pieces  of  legislation  such  as  the  ayricultui  al  bill  can- 
not, of  course,  be  entirely  agreed  upon  by  all  ihc  varied  inter- 
ests, but  it  does  supplement  helpful  legislation  alr-ady  pa.^.'^td, 
and  will,  if  not  finally  amended  too  much,  b-'  very  helplul  m 
assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  a  more  equalizt'd  price  of 
farm  commodities  and  a  more  equable  supply  on  the  m.arket, 
and  this  will  be  reflected  in  the  livestccP  vhIul'S  and  prices, 
and  they  will  be  impressed  also  with  ?  more  unilorm  price  and 
market  value,  which  will  be  in  the  long  run  better  for  buth 
the  producer  and  ultimate  consumer. 
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and  Members  of  the  HoiLse 
Roosevelt   had    foremost    m 
special  session  of  Congress,  the 
to  render  some  additional  as- 
farming  interests  of  this  coun- 
not  only  would  the  farmer  be 
by  the  Government  but  in 
iness  structure  of  our  country 
is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
fiber  of  a  good  soimd  business 
eakened  and  nullified  unless  all 
fair  opportunity  to  fully  reap 
of  the  exercise  of  gcod  judg- 
of  intelligence  and  energy, 
and  written  about  "balancing 
an  unbalanced  one.     The 
to  one  point  on  this,  due  to  a 
to  the  matter,  which  publicity, 
looked  at  the  question   almost 
4ollars  and  cents  rather  than  that 
real  "budget"  is  that  of  human 
has  been  so  unbalanced,  and  so 
presented,  and  still  presents,  a 
and  fundamentally  the  purpose 
ajority  of  the  Dem.ocratic  Con- 
and  balance  the  budget  of  hu- 
get  usualiy  refeiTed  to. 

a  big  job  to  be  President  of 

reasons,  two  of  which  readily 

•ast  number  and  multiplicity  of 

ems  that  the  President  and  Ccn- 

olve.    Second,  then  there  are  so 

both  in  and  out  of  Congress — 

ness  and  both  in  and  out  of  the 

matter,"  that  with  the  thousand 

does  present  a  question  after  all. 

is  our  President — and  as  such 

floundering  on  thfir  backs, 

extremely  low  prices  for  the 

ion  passed  by  Congress  and 

term  has  done  a  vast  amount 

interests.    One  thing  is  certain. 
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ADDRESSES  BY  THE  HONOR.'VELE  BRIO    GEN    J    B    P    CLAYTON 

HILL,    D     a     M  .    I-HJRMER    HEPREbENTA nVE    FROM    MARY- 
Lu\ND 


Mr.  EATON.     Mr.  Spi-akcr.  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  mclude  the  following: 
tNACcrH.^noN  OF   :hf:  amfrican  bellicoutit  monument,  bei.licoi.*rt 

(.\lbNE),    AUGUST    9.    1937 

introductory  address  by  the  Honorable  Bns  Grn  J  B  P  Clanon 
Hill.  D.  S  M..  former  Representative  from  Man.-land  in  the  Contfre,ss 
of  the  L'r.ited  States  of  America,  member  of  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission.) 

Just  north  of  St.  Quentln.  In  the  region  cf  the  Somme,  the  Ameri- 
can Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divi.sions,  formmg  our  Second 
Corps,  went  Into  the  front  line  with  the  British  Army  to  att.ick 
the  formidable  Hindenberg  line.  On  th:s  part  of  the  front  the 
Hindenberg  line  followed  roughly  alon?  the  St.  Quentln  Canal  and 
made  u^e  of  that  obstacle  as  a  primary  feature  of  Its  def'Mi.se  sy.-^- 
tem.  For  more  than  3  miles  the  canal  flows  through  a  historic  tun- 
nel which  the  enemy  converted  Ir.-n  a  hu?e  underground  shelter 
and  storehouse.  They  dug  comJor^able  bomb-proof  rooms  Into  the 
tunnel  walls,  and  by  means  of  numerous  passage wav.s  rnamtamed 
comm.urucatlon  \^1th  their  machine-i^jn  nesr.s  and  trenches  above 
gToi;nd.  Canal  boats,  tied  up  In  the  tunnel,  afforded  other  livin? 
quarters  and  a  fully  protected  magazine  for  suppiip.s.  It  was  one  <>t 
their  strongest  places  of  defense,  but  on  September  29.  1918.  when 
the  offensive  was  launched,  the  famous  Hindenberg  line  crackeii 
under  the  blow.  Both  American  and  Briti'^h  Ins.'ies  were  .-rv'-'re. 
Othrr  .American  units,  the  Thirty-third  and  Eightieth  Divi.'^inns  and 
the  Sixth  and  Eleventh  Engineers,  also  fought  with  the  Brlti.^h  In 
this  piirt  of  France,  The  monument  we  de<licate  todav  commem- 
orates the.«;e  several  activities.  It  stands  atop  the  ridje  over  the 
tunnel  of  the  canal. 

At  this  moment  we  are  directly  over  the  old  subterranean  witer 
route,  which  wp.s  begun  in  1769  and  after  .several  interruption  -  was 
cciTiplcted  in  1810.  at  the  order  of  Napoleon. 

Tlie  dedicatory  address  cf  this  tribute  of  the  United  Statr.q  of 
America  to  the  troops  that  fought  here  will  be  made  by  the 
Honorable  J  Walter  Lambeth,  a  Representative  of  North  Carolina 
m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer'ca. 

While  at  Harvard  University  In  1917,  Representative  LAMBrrri 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  came  to  France  In  July  1918  and 
served  through  the  rest  of  the  war  in  the  First  Army  Artillery  at 
St,  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant 
before  the  armistice. 

The  monument  at  Bellicourt  memorializes  the  service  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divisions.  The  Tliirtieth  Division 
consisted  uf  the  National  Guard  of  Ncrth  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennetsee,  called  the  "Old  H.ckory"  Division  in  honor  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  The  Twenty-seventh  Division  was  compo.-cd  of 
the  National  Guard  of  New  York. 

While  Mr  Lambeth  was  not  a  member  of  the  Thirtieth  Division 
and  did  not  .serve  m  this  sector,  a  ccrnpanv  from  his  little  town 
was  a  part  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Regiment,  which 
captured  Belliccurt  from  the  Germans  and  suffered  heavy  casual- 
ties, among  whom  wiu^  a  first  cousin  of  Mr.  Lambeth. 

Representative  Lambeth  Is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  appointed  by  Speaker 
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Bankht.'.d  a«  one  of  the  three  delegates  to  repre.sent  the  House 
vith  Mcs=rs  Listi-.r  Hill,  chairman  cf  the  Committee  on  Military 
AfTalrs.  and  Mr  Eaton,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  cf  the  House. 


XNAUGLTIATION    OF    THE    BROOKWOOD     AMKJIICAN    CEMETFRY,     EROOKWOOD, 
SURREY.    ENGLAND,     .'-.     o".  ST     1;'.       1937 

(Addre-s  of  the  Honorable  Brig.  Gen.  J.  B  P  Clayton  Hill.  D  S  M  . 
former  Representative  of  Maryiaiid  in  ihe  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  member  of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission) 

On  the  16th  of  June  1918  I  ^toocl  on  thp  br.d-e  r,f  t'-.e  trp.nsinrt 
Pastorrs  with  my  dlvi.sion  commander.  Gentnii  Mcr'i.n,  while  \'ur 
transports  fired  at  the  peri.scopes  of  two  rnemy  su'in.av;:!  >  ,.r.d 
our  destroyers  dropped  depth  bombs  \^ .  had  s.iiir  ■;  t;,,  :.  :V:t 
before  from  Camp  Steuart,,  Newport  News.  Va  ,  and  this  .--mall  naval 
battle  occurred  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  The  Navy  was  credited 
with  the  destruction  of  one  subm.arine. 

On  the  14th  cf  December  1918  I  ."^trod  on  ti^c  trcop-li-ieri  bridge 
de  la  Concorde  in  Pans  .md  ^alutcri  President  Wil.-on  as  i-,e  c-ossed 
for  the  peace  conference.  In  ji.c  of  the  carriages  behind  President 
Wilson  was  Mr  Henry  White,  one  of  the  peace  delegates  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  former  Ambassador  to  fiance  for  many  years, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  in  London,  and  one  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Algpciras  Conference  in  1911.  after  the  Panther  went 
to  Agadir.  The  war  was  over,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
searched  eagerly  for  a  peace  that  wuuld  be  permanent. 

England  had  not  wanted  var,  France  had  not  wanted  war; 
Belgium  liad  not  wanted  war;  the  United  States  had  not  wanted 
war.  But  war  was  forced  upon  th'^m  lust  as  war  whs  forced  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Eiithviid  ly  tlie  Indians  m  th.c  days  of 
colonization. 

Hi*  Majesty  George  V,  in  greeting  General  Pershing  on  his  arrival 
In  England  on  Saturday,  June  9.  1917  at  Buckingham  Palace,  said: 
'It  has  always  been  my  dream  th.at  the  two  English-speaking 
nations  should  .'^omc  day  be  united  in  a  great  cause,  and  today  my 
dream  Is  realized.  Today  we  arr»  fighting  for  the  great?st  cavi,'^ 
for  which  pec^pies  could  fight  Tlie  .\nglo-Saxon  nice  must  save 
civill.'ation," 

General  Per.shing  had  said  on  liis  arrival  In  England,  Friday, 
June   8 

"Speaking  for  myself  personally,  the  ofTicers  cf  my  stafT,  and 
the  members  of  my  command,  we  are  very  glad  indeed  to  be  the 
standard  bearers  of  our  country  in  this  great  war  far  civilization. 
To  land  en  Briti'-h  soil  and  to  receive  tlie  welcome  accorded  us 
seems  very  significant  and  is  deeply  appreciated.  We  expect  in 
course  of  time  to  be  playing  our  part,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  a 
very   large   p.^rt.  on   the   western   front  " 

Last  Sunday  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission.  Am- 
basf;ador  Gibs,  n  presiding  at  the  ceremony.  In  the  presence  of  the 
official  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, the  Secretary  of  War,  and  other  high  Brlgipn  officials,  dedicated 
the  American  cemetery  at  Waereghem.  Later  in  the  d.iy  the 
American  monument  at  Kemimel.  near  Ypres,  In  Belgium,  Vs-as  dedi- 
c.ited,  La-t  Monday,  Augu.=t  9,  we  dedic.ted  the  American  memo- 
rial at  Bellicourt.  As  I  presided  at  the.'^o  liL-^t  two  cercmnTurs  I 
recallfd  'he  words  of  His  Maje.-ty  Cieorge  V,  and  of  General  Persh- 
ing, and  the  words  of  President  Wil.-on  th.at  the  English-speaking 
people  had  been  lighting  side  by  oidc  tj  make  the  world  safe  for 
Anglo-Saxon    democracy. 

When  on  .Apr.l  16,  1918,  General  Pershing  di.-cu.'^,sed  with  General 
Poch  the  crgnnlzation  of  an  American  army.  General  Foch  re- 
marked that  the  niemy  was  very  negres.^ive,  and  referred  to  his 
sevtrc  attack  against  the  Briti.-h  on  the  Lys  between  Lens  and 
Ypre^;,  which  bctran  on  April  9  and  wa.s  si  ill  in  proiire.ss  en  the  16th. 
Geii'i'ral  Pershing  had  writt<'n.  "The  German  offensive  on  the  Lys 
was  another  f'^rmidable  attempt  to  break  the  British  lines.  The 
attack  was  made  to  the  north  and  south  of  Armentieres  on  a  front 
of  24  miles  by  27  German  divisions," 

It  wa^  during  this  April  German  offonslve  that  Marshal  Halg 
Issued  h.is  order  of  April  11:  "Three  weeks  ago  today  the  enemy 
began  his  terrific  attacks  again'^t  us  on  a  50-mile  front.  His 
objects  are  to  separate  us  from  tlie  French  and  to  take  the  chan- 
nel ports  and  d"strcy  the  Briti.-h  Arm.y."  Marshal  Haig  concluded 
the  order  with  the  following  words:  "Tliere  is  no  ether  cour.se 
open  to  us  but  to  fight  it  out.  Every  position  m.ust  be  held  to 
the  la^t  nian:  there  must  be  no  retirement.  With  our  backs  to 
the  wall,  and  Ix'heving  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  each  one  of  us 
must  fight  on  to  the  end,  Tlie  safety  of  our  homes  and  the  free- 
dom of  mankind  alike  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  each  one  of  us 
at   this  critical   moment." 

When  General  Pcn-hing  decorated  the  chief  of  staff  of  tlie 
Fourth  Br::i,--h  .\rmy.  MaJ.  Gen.  Archibald  A.  MontgtTmery.  with 
our  Di.-tinguished  Service  Medal,  General  Pershing's  citation  of 
the  now  field  marshal.  Sir  A,  A.  Montgomery-Mas.- ingbcrd,  cx- 
pre.s.-es  what  the  .\merlcans  did,  side  by  side  with  the  British. 
General  Per-hing's  citation  was.  "As  chief  of  staff  of  the  Fourth 
British  Army  he  directed  the  operations  of  the  Second  American 
Army  Corps  with  distinguished  ability,  displaying  military  at- 
tainments cf  the  highest  order.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Twenty-seventh.  Tliirtieth.  and  Thirty-third  United  States  Divi- 
sions are  justly  proud  of  having  served  with  their  English  com- 
rades against  the  common  foe  and  of  having  shared  with  them 
In  the  succe.ssr>s  which  were  due  in  no  small  degree  to  his 
capable  dlrec'ion," 
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La.st  Monday  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  and 
the  official  delegates  from  the  United  States,  headed  bv  His  Ex- 
cellency Josephus  Daniels.  Ambassador  to  Mexico  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  during  the  World  War;  Bng.  Gen.  Benedict  CroweU,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  World  War;  Senator  DufTy;  Senator 
Ru.ssell:  Senator  Gibson:  Representative  Lister  Hill:  Representa- 
tive Lambeth:  and  Representative  Eaton  visited  the  British  cem- 
etery at  Bellicourt.  I  thought  then  of  Brookwood,  here  In  the 
sunshine  of  Surrey,  our  memorial  In  England  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  English-speaking  people  for  the  preservation  of  civilization 
and  as  I  looked  at  the  ro^-s  of  graves  of  British  soldiers  in  Belll- 
coi:'r  I  ;  rayed  Almighty  Crod  that  there  would  never  again  be  war 

Last  Sunday  the  Belgian  Prime  Muusier.  Mr.  Van  Zeeland  at 
the  dedication  of  the  chapel  in  the  American  Cemetery  in  Waereg- 
hem. said:  "With  heavy  heart  we  have  Just  trodden  on  thrtce 
.-acred  ground,  a  bit  of  Belgian  soil  become,  through  sacrifice,  a 
glorious  extension   of  America." 

Tills  Brookwood,  where  we  stand  tcdav.  I  like  to  think  of  as 
"a  glorious  extension  of  America." 

The.'^^e  soldiers  and  .sailors  whose  graves  are  here,  died  using  the 
words  of  the  Belgian  Prime  Mlni.ster.  "thinking  that  they  were 
preserving  from  the  same  atrocious  fate  the  vcuth  of  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  They  fell,  believing  that  their  blood  was  given  for 
peace  on  earth.  They  renounced  all.  that  tl.ose  who  survived  them 
might  renounce  the  madness  of  hatred  and  cf  war." 

Maryland  was  settled  by  the  Calverts.  from  whom  vour  Foreign 
Sr-crrtarv  Mr  Eden,  is  descended  The  Calverts  originally  came 
from  Belgium  to  Yorkshire,  and  married  Anglo-Saxons  of  Norman 
descent  I  llk*^  to  think  of  this  Br^ookwocd  not  only  as  a  glorious 
extension  of  America,  but  as  an  extension  of  Belgium,  Prance,  and 
America  in  England  for  the  peace  of  the  world 


Maintaining  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

OF  ARKANS.-\S 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  6,  1937 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.':;  in  the  Record.  I  a.'^ked  porm;.ssion  to  include  tiierein 
the  following  letter  which  I  received  from  one  of  my  com^titu- 
ents,  a  mother  who  is  deeply  concerned  regarding  .\mcr;ca's 
remaining  free  from  entanglements  that  would  involve  us  in 
a  foreign  war,  togetlier  with  m.y  reply  thereto: 

Iv.^N,  Ark  ,  yovembcr  29,  1937. 
John  L    McClkllan, 

United  States  Congressma7i.  Waihmgton.  D   C. 

Df.ak  Congressman:  I  am  Just  a  little  country  mother  of  Dalla.*? 
Coun'v,  Ark.,  and  m  my  .'^imjiie  way  I  want  to  beg  of  you  to  please 
suppo!'  no  measures  th.it  would  involve  our  country  in  any  foreign 
war.  We  want  our  country  to  stay  at  home  and  not  get  hooked 
111  With  any  foreign  countries  that  would  demand  American 
mothers  to  give  their  fairest  and  best.  We  a.sk  that  our  sons 
might  not  be  slaughtered  on  foreign  battlefields.  We  haven't  for- 
gotten the  World  War,  nor  can  we  ever  forget  with  all  those 
graves  across  the  sea  and  all  those  poor  wrecked  boys  that  marched 
away  so  healthy  In  mind  and  body  and  came  back  to  live  a  life 
of  misery  the  rest  of  their  dav; 

And  that's  not  all:  we  mothers  feel  that  .<io  many  things  have 
crept  into  our  fair  land  from  that  war  Morals  were  lowered  and 
things  got  started  from  the  effect  of  It  that  have  wrecked  the 
very  foundaticns  of  America.  American  womanhood  has  been  low- 
ered, hom.es  are  wrecked  from  the  very  things  that  crept  here  from 
that  war;  and  we  beg  you  as  one  of  our  dearest  leaders  to  do  all 
that  is  in  your  power  to  keep  America  tending  to  her  own  affairs. 

There  is  plenty  to  do  here — confidences  to  build  up.  Let  us  all 
cooperate  together;  "united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  Let  us 
fortify  our  own  shores,  then  if  the  war  lords  bring  war  to  our  shores 
we  are  willing  to  ."^tand  by  the  side  of  our  sons  and  husbands  and 
fatliers  and  d:e  for  true  democracy.  We  love  our  American  Re- 
public and  all  that  it  stands  for.  and  our  humble  prayer  Is  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  to  wave  forever.  But  to  send  our  sons  to  be 
slaughtered  on  foreign  battlefields,  we  say  no — a  thousand  times  no. 

We  do  not  wish  to  give  one  thing  to  satisfy  foreign  war  lords,  and 
American  mothers  are  tired  of  givir.g  their  sons  for  their  benefit. 

So,  dear  Mr,  McClelj;..«n.  our  prayer  Is  for  you.  May  God  bless 
you  and  guide  you  in  making  your  decisions.  The  eyes  of  American 
mothers  are  upon  you,  and  may  you  remember  us  little  country 
mothers  that  love  our  sons  so  dearly  and  would  die  for  them  any 
day.  We  want  them  to  greet  them  when  twilight  shadows  fall  and 
they  return  from  their  daily  toil.  We  love  to  have  the  lamplight 
shining  at  the  window  for  them.  Could  anyone  think  we  would 
want  to  give  them  up  to  be  slain  for  those  foreign  monarchs? 
No!  Oh,  no!  It  is  too  much  to  ask.  So  we  do  pray  that  God,  our 
king,  will  heAT  our  petition  and  guide  and  bless  our  leaders.     We 
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be:^  to  say  that  we  do  not   ari 
and  wf  d'.n't  -.var.t  h::T;  to  hav 


nire   all  of  our  Pr^sklonfs  policies, 
too  miKh  pov.fr. 
T'-n'rh:  :n  my  httle  cottage  t'-ime  I  am  prayin'.;  God  to  ble'^s  vru 

cf  the  world. 
Id-fashicnec!  mother  down  m  Di.xie, 


and  America  and  the  naTitons 

Respectfully,  frt-m  a  little  o 
near  your  tome  town. 


Congress 


Was). 
Mrs.  Perct  G.»3eitt, 

/t'cn.  Ark. 

Deah  Mas.  G.^aRZTT:   Your 
hope    our    Nation    will    remain 
the  enactment  of  any  law  tha 
Involve  us  in  a  foreign  war  Is 
simple  language,  impressively 
by   millions   of   American   mc 
henslve  lest  their  sons  be 
vocations  and  marcbed  away   . 
their  lives  sacrificed  for  a  cause 
can  neltiier  be  Jtistlfied  nor 

I  hold  it  to  be  the  highest 
of  the  United  States,  his 
exercise  the  authority  and 
their  offices,  to  promote   peace 
Insures  to  us  the  liberty, 
our  system  of  government. 
Judgment  and  without  except! 
of   his   Cabinet   and   of  the 
are  sincerely  motivated  by  a 

We  do  not  want  a  recurrence 
ard    '18.      We    cannot    police 
applied  to  and  our  strength  anc 
tlon  and  defense  of  our  own 
tempted  settlement  of  quairel.s 
other  countries.    In  this  we  ho 
followed  by  other  nations.     Lf 
of  Its  horrible  consequences,  w( 
their  destructive  folly. 

Thus,    we   should    be 
borders    and   repel    Invasion 
con-.e-  neceF.-ary,  we  have  mllll 
If   need   be,   to  resist  the  attach 
foreign   foe,   but   we  have   no 
fields  for  the  aggrandizement  . 

I  am  glad  you  took  time  to 
your  views  on  this  subject,  ar 
remembered  In  your  prayers  wh 
In  Congre&s. 

Sincerely  yo\irs, 


letter  of  November  29,  expressing  the 

at    peace    and    counsclm^    aeain^t 

m.ight  lead  to  entanglements  ..iid 

i^ost  persuasive.     You  have,  in  very 

veyed  the  sentiments  enteriained 

-and   fathers — who   are   appre- 

from  their  firesides  aiid  peaceful 

battlefields  In  strange  lands  and 

possibly  the  righteousness  of  which 

dejTended. 

0  )llgatlon  and  duty  of  the  President 

,  and  Members  of  the  Congress  to 

entrusted  to  them  by  virtue  of 

and  preserve  the   democracy   that 

1,  and  happiness   enjoyed   under 

I  am  happy  to  say  that.   In  my 

the  President  and  every  Member 

and  House   of   Representatives 

to  attain  these  objectives. 

of  the  horrible  experiences  of  1917 

tjhe    world.      Our    wisdom    mu^t    ba 

resources  reserved  for  the  prerer^.  a- 

(jountry  and  not  squandered   in  at- 

among  other  peoples  and  between 

our  example  will  be  obecrved  and 

however,  they  clico?e   war  in  .'p.te 

can  only  regret  and  plt:y  tLem  in 


C3n\ 
tl  lers 
take  a 

t3 


Cabin 't 
pov  er 
sace   a: 
f  ree(  lorn 
And 
en. 
Senate 
desire 


I« 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  dear  mother 
sentative  in  Congress  to 
manhood  of  this  Nation 
on  foreign  battlefields  in  a 
other  peoples  and  other  na 
expressed  are  those  entertained 
the  prayers  of  millions  of 
believe,  without  exception, 
every  Member  of  the  House 
with  her  views  and  that  we 
it  is  humanly  and  honorably 
the  aid  of  Almighty  God, 
entanglements  and  endeavor 
other  nations  the  way  to  pertnanent 


EXTENSION 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  November  29 

25) 


Mr.  MAHON  of  Texas.     M  - 
cussions  on  the  floor  I  have 
H.  R.  8505.  the  House  farm 
harmful  to  west  Texas  cotton 
discussions  I  referred  to  certain 


Mrs,  Perot  G.a.rrktt, 


OF    THE    UnTTETD    St.',TES. 

House  of  Represent.\tives, 
ington,  D.  C,  December  7,  1937. 


adequately   prepared    to   defend    our    own 

fnm    land,    air,   or   sea.     If   this    fcc- 

ims  of  sons  who  are  willing  to  die, 

In  any  attem.pted   invasion   bv   a 

sbldiers  to  be   sacrificed   on   foreign 

cif  war  lords  and  their  dictators. 

write   and   give  me   the   benefit  of 

d    it   is   ccmiorting  to   know   I   am 

,ie  I  humbly  try  to  serve  my  people 


John  L.  McClellan,  M.  C. 


has  appealed  to  her  Repre- 

tect  and  safeguard  the  young 

being  unnecessarily  sacrificed 

Quarrel  not  our  own  but  between 

ions.     The  sentiments  she  has 

in  the  hearts  and  expressed  in 

mothers  and  fathers.     I 

the  opinion  and  purpose  of 

Representatives  are  in  accord 

give  assurance  that  Insofar  as 

possible  to  do  so,  we  shall,  with 

this  Nation  free  from  foreign 

3y  precept  and  example  to  show 

peace. 


pn) 
fron 


American 
t:iat 
(If 
C£n 

ly  P< 
ke<  p 


The  F  irm  Bill 


OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  GE0R(;E  H.  MAHON 

TEXAS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

UegisU^ive  day  of  Thursday,  November 
1937 


Speaker,  in  my  previous  dis- 

discussed  several  provisions  of 

bill,  which  I  considered  very 

producers.    In  some  of  those 

correspondence  which  I  have 


received,  and  which,  upon  unanimous  conser/,  I  now  insert 
in  tlie  CoxcnEssioNAL  Record. 
The  correspondence  referred  to  follows: 

United  States  Department  of  AGRict7TTr"E. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 

Morton,  Tex.,  Novenibrr  26,  1037. 
Hon.  George  Mahon, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Mahon:  We  feel  that  the  Ccnpri--.'nion  in  Wa-shinr^ton 
are  inte'p'^'^fd  in  agriculture  and  an  agricu'.iui.il  prounam,  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  perfect  a  program  as  ne  .r  ^ui'ab'.e  as  pos'-ible 
to  every  section  of  the  Nation,  and  we  are  sendiiis:  yii  the  follow- 
ing information  pertaining  to  Cochran  Coiiiiiy  so  thut  yi  u  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  situation  we  occupy  rekaive  to  the 
production  of  cotton. 


Year 

Acres 
planteil 

iO  CVttOD 

NuniSfT        Finn 
farms  iii     !".[>. ^hi- 
county   j    ;a;i.,D 

1 

Fir"i 

r-Miti- 
va:i>.l 
acre* 

1911... 

1,  ion 

l.rvin 

1.  5rt) 
2.,.. 
Z  I  <) 

2.  I'.J 

3.  "51  <( 

?..  ^-0 
3. 'O) 
4,UUU 

ly2i 

3 
2» 
345 
2S5 
335 

3ro 

325 

COO 

625 

seo 

Mi) 

2n,  (ui 

:i2  '.<:<! 

n  If.) 

llJU.  UUJ 

192S 

4,000 
6,321 

fi.2no 

7,  .'flO 

9,0(J0 

9,000 

IS.  000 

20.000 

70,000 

1929 

l<f.-«) 

1931 

1932 

iraa 

1934 

193.5 

l\i:<t\  _                                

1^37 " 

Acreage  In  county.  500,000;  cultivated  acrer,  In  1937.  160  000  till- 
able acres,  425.000:  tillable  land  in  county  suitable  for  growing 
crops  and  cotton,  265,000  acres. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  are  coming  to  this  ccur:tv  and  other  west 
Te.vao  counUes  to  buy  homes  and  coming  largely' from  the  Cotton 
Bolt;  they  anticipate  growing  cotton  as  their  cash  crrp  Tlirv  d>T 
not  require  a  large  cotton  base  or  acrra^'e  but  wui  n.^d  a' fair 
acreat,-e  to  be  given  a  chance  to  live  and  pay  for  the  land;  and  we 
hope  that  a  method  may  be  worked  out  bv  vou.  or  the  Dep-irtmmt. 
to  allow  an  equitable  cotton  acreage  for'  these  counties  and  that 
a  first-year  base  eligible  for  soil-conservation  paj-ments  on  bOd  lu:d 
will   be  allowed. 

Your  consideration  of  this  Information  and  your  help  is  needed 
and  will  b'^  appreciated. 
Ycurs  ti-uly, 

Rot   Hickm'.n,    Jr., 

Co^tnty  Ag'-'nt. 
W    E    Ancle Y. 
ChaiTTuan  of  the  Agricidt-ural  CuJisena'ion  Cornmi'tce. 


WASHiNfrroN.  D.  C,  November  26.  1937. 
Jud-e  R.  C.  HcppiN-G. 

Lubbock.  Tex  : 
New  farm  bill  to  be  considered  by  Hou.'^e  be»;!nnlng  Moiidny  pro- 
vides u:.iiorni  percentage  acreage  allotment  on  each  cotton"  lamj 
In  county  which  has  been  In  cotton  cultivation  for  5  yeru.-,  but 
if  a  Gotten  farm  has  been  in  cultivation  only  1,  2,  3,  or  4  ye.'ir,s  such 
farm  would  recr-ive  allotment  rquivalent  onlv  to  onp-flfth,  two- 
filths,  three-fifths,  or  four-fifth?,  r«-spectively,  of  the  acreage  allot- 
ment it  would  othorwisp  receive  had  it  been  in  cotton  cultivation 
for  full  0  years.  TTiis  provision  a.-^  to  cotton  farms  recently  put 
m  cultivation  wouk;  h.->  di.sa.'-trou.-  to  many  of  our  people  P'ca^e 
confer  with  County  Asrent  Jobscn  and  other  informed  persons  and 
give  me  in.niedMf  I-,  bv  air  mail  an  ar.alvsis  of  the  injury  that 
would  be  dor..-  m  South  Plains  by  this  provlfuon.  Of  the  new 
cotton  farm.s  m  this  ar.'a,  a;)proximatcly  how  many  operated  by 
speculative  interests  on  big-scale  ba^^i.^^  Compare  this  number  to 
new  cotton   farm  operated  on  normal   basis.     Many  thanks. 

George  Mahon. 

„        ^  Lttbeock,  Tex.,  November  27,  1937. 

Hon.  Gforge  Mahon, 

House  of  ReprexrrJatwe.t,   WfLthingtcn,  D    C 
Dear    Sir:    Replying'    Uj    your    telegram    of    the    26th    to    R     O 
Hopping 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  renro-rn^-tlvps  from  several  counties,  whose 
affS-V  ^^^  ^  ^"'''^  ''^'°'*'  '^^^^  ^^^  ""^"^  '^°^^''  program  will  seriously 

33'/3  percent  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  and  40  percent  of  the 
total  farms  In  Hockley  County 

25  percent  of  the  'land  :n'  cultivation,  and  10  percent  of  the 
total  farms  in  Lubbock  County. 

75  percent  of  the  land  In  cultivation,  and  60  percent  of  the  total 
farms  in  Cochran   County. 

25  percent  of  the  land  In  cultivation,  and  10  percent  of  the 
total  larms  in  Lynn  Countv, 

25  percent  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  and  15  percent  of  the 
total  farms  in  Dawson  County, 

55  percent  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  and  50  percent  of  the 
total  farms  in  Bailey  County,  «*    «^»5 
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25  perrrnt  oT  the  :a:id  :n  cultivation,  and  5  percont  of  the  total 
farin.s  m    Crosby   Countv  i.v.,-ai 

The    number    of    lami.'^    nppratrd    on    a    speculative    hasis    i'^    rx 
^ely    in.hznificant   but    th.  ir    acreage    :s    large   compared    to   the 
normiii  larm. 

It   IS   the   co!^..scnsus  of   all    thc^^e   present   n:at    It    would    be   very 
desirable    to    S( I    aside    an    estimated    percent    of    not    less    tnan 

I  'f'^^'^2  °'  '"''  ^°'^!  ^'^-^^  ''^^■'"'^^^'^  devotod  to  cotton  in  the 
Lniti'd  States  in  a  pool  to  be  drawn  against  bv  those  sections  or 
areas  that  a.-e  havluK  a  great  increase  in  farm  population  through 
new  settlement  of  farms.  This  acreage  should  be  al  cJatedTrom 
\^iu«hington  on  the  ba..is  of  land  utilization  and  trend  toward 
cot  on  production.  All  States  had  such  a  study  in  process  s?v 
eral  >vru-s  a^o  and  Tex;us  has  their  publication  in  print  with  a 
man  from  tr.c  Division  of  Farm  Mi.niigement  at  Washington  a.3 
teiiior   author  6'-'-'^    o.:> 

Tru^tinp  tlu.s  information  will  aid  you  m  s.-curin-  a  fair  program 
for  W'-^t    Texas,  we  remain,  p.ubia.n 

Very   respectftilly   you.s, 

R.  C    IIcrPTNG. 
W.    E     Angi.fy, 
County  Com-nittceman.  Coch-an  County. 

C      C      JOBSON, 

County   .Agent.    Lubbock   County. 
G    A.    Grah,»m. 
Coun'p  Judge.  Ccx'hran   Ccnnity 
-  .  ,  D    L    Jones, 

Supr'T.nicndcnt  of  State  Krprnment   Statum.   Lubbock    Tex 

H     D    Pool, 
As^i.^tant  County   .Agent.  liorkicy  County. 
Ed    L.    McCkummen 
Covntv    Cnm^uttrrrrian.    Lubbock    County. 
Ed  Hofacket. 
Former   Cmnty   CommUterTnan.    Hockley   County. 
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For  Texas— Yes,  but  How  About  Greater  Texas? 

EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF   HEPRESE.NTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  7,  1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  times 
during  the  propress  of  this  debate  I  have  h.eard  the  dis- 
tinpui.^hed  gentleman  from  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee,  say  something  like  this,  "Personally,  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  amendment,  but  if  it  were  adopted,  it 
would  benefit  my  State  more  than  the  gentleman's  own  dis- 
trict." From  this  I  got  the  idea  that  the  chairman  of  the 
commitice.  and  very  rmhtfully  so,  was  thinking  of  the  effects 
of  this  pending  legislation  upon  the  coimtry,  as  a  whole, 
instead  of  its  effects  merely  upon  the  great  State  of  Texas.' 
I  commend  this  attitude  and  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
On  the  other  hana.  I  would  not  have  the  chairman  of  the 
com.mittee  disregard— I  am  sure  he  has  not  disregarded— its 
effects  upon  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  this,  but  I  believe 
I  am  within  due  bounds  in  calling  tlie  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  floor  leader  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  this  legislation,  as  thus  far  agreed 
upon,  will  work  an  injur>',  if  not  to  the  great  State  of  Texas, 
at  least  to  the  greater  Texas.  I  use  the  term  "greater 
Texas"  in  i's  historical  sense. 

Tlipse  gentlemen  from  the  Lone  Star  State  must  remember, 
as  every  Tf  xan  does,  that  a  hundred  years  ago  Texas  aspired 
to  be  much  larger  than  it  is  today  and,  indeed,  was  very 
much  larger  in  area.  The  founders  of  the  Lone  Star  Repub- 
lic aspired  io  stretch  their  borders  to  the  Pacific.  Had  Texas 
done  so,  .she  would  not  only  have  included  what  is  now  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas  but  would  have  included  the  present 
States  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  California. 
Although  Texas  did  not  retain  possession  of  the  eastern  half 
of  New  Mexico,  nor  gain  the  area  of  Arizona,  in  another 
sense  Texas  has  expanded  toward  the  west  almost  to  the 
sunset  ocean. 

In  certain  aspects  present-day  Arizona  may  be  called  an 
offspring  ol  the  State  of  Texas  or,  historically  considered, 
she  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  greater  Texas,    Foremost 


m  importance  we  may  say  that  of  the  present  population 
0.  Arizona  more  people  have  come  into  that  State  from  Texas 
than  have  come  from  any  other  Stale  m  the  Union  They 
are  good  citizens,  too.  Texas  has  also  furnished  Arizona  two 
Governors:  at  least  the  present  Governor  of  Arizona  is  a  native 
of  Texas,  In  industry  Texas  furnisht.-d  Arizona  the  Long- 
horns,  which  were  the  first  cattle  on  its  ranges.  Trail  drmng 
extended  west  out  of  Texas  as  well  as  toward  the  north  V 
IS  an  outstanding  historical  fact  that  Texas  was  the  mo^t 
important  point  of  origin  of  the  vast  cattle  industry  iliat 
filled  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountam  area  with 
long-horn  cattle  and  all  of  the  ekmcnts  of  bovine  civilizatio-i 
which  made  the  great  West  a  generation  ago. 

At  the  present  moment  many  of  the  men  who  are  raismc 
cotton  in  Arizona  have  come  into  our  Slate  from  the  Stale 
of  Texas.  Some  have  come  there  to  make  a  new  nan  in  a 
new  land  under  cond;tions  quite  different  from  those  uhich 
they  had  in  their  original  home  in  Texas.  These  are  the 
cotton  farmers,  along  with  other  newcomers,  who  are  going 
to  be  hit  hardest  by  the  drastic  reductive  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

As  I  see  it,  the  present  cotton  .section  of  this  farm  legisla- 
tion aims  to  localize  the  production  of  cotton  m  the  old 
cotton  empire  and  prevent  the  cultivation  of  short-fiber  cot- 
ton m  any  of  the  States  which  fringe  the  old  cotton  em.pire. 
If  such  is  the  intent  and  if  such  will  be  the  effect  of  the  hill' 
this  measure  sponsored  largely  by  these  legislative  leaders 
from.  Texas,  will  work  a  hardship  and  heavy  loss  upon  the 
former  children  of  the  Lone  Star  State, 

Please  do  not  misunderstand.  Arizona  is  no  suppuant' 
She  asks  nothing  of  anybody  but  simple  justice,  Arizona's 
people  have  come  from  almxst  every  State  cf  the  Viiion 
Her  people  have  worked  out  a  marveloas  G.\elopment 
throughout  her  colorful  history,  I  merely  wished  to  ^how 
in  this  partial  picture  that,  if  Texas  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  so  also  is  Arizona.  May  our  legi^^la'tive 
leaders  m  this  instance  not  forget  this  historic  fact. 


Gold  and  Silver  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF   .\FV.\PA 

IX  THE  PEXATE  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES 

Wednesday, D€ce77iber  8  ^legLslativc  day  of  Tuesday  Novemher 

16>,  1937 


LETTER  FROM  HON  KET  PITT?.iAN  OF  SEV\D\  t^O  FDV^RD 
A.  O-NEAL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AAIERICAN  FARM  Bl'iiE\U 
FEDERATION  ^^-rv^..^u 


Mr.  PITTMAN,  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.-^ent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appt-ndix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
that  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  leply  to  certain 
inquiries  made  by  him  relative  to  gold  and  s.lver  legislation, 
and   the   administration   of  such   laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix,  as  follows: 

United   States   Sfnate. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Foreign'  Re:  ation-c, 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  December  i     1937 
Mr.  Edward  A.  O'Neal, 

Prcs7de7rt,  Ancncan  Farm  Bwcau  Fcderatum, 

1116  Garland  Building.  Chicago.  Ill 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  O'Neal:  I  take  pleasure  in  an.'^wering  your  inquiry 
relative  to  a  synopsis  of  the  speeches  I  have  delivered'  recently  on 
sUver  legislation  and  administration.  The  subject  is  divid(  d  into 
two  parts,  namely,  legislation  relative  to  the  coinage  of  American 
silver,  and  legislation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  May  12,  1933,  and  the  purcliase  of  Mtver  generally, 
including  foreign  silver,  under  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  cf  1934.' 
The  speeches  delivered  by  me  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
November    22    and    December    6,    1937,    dealt    e.\cluj-.\tlv    v..ih    Uie 
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law  and  the  administration  of 
produced  silver.     The  speech 
Congress    at    Salt    Lake    City 
dealt  XI th  both  laws  and  theli 

The  Coinage  Act  was  origi 
?tar.ng  the  use  of  silver  in  our 
clent  value  to  It  to  permit 
erally  a.ssociated  with  it  in 
and   copper.     These   reasons 
Agreement.    Induced    the 
tion   providing   for    the    c 
December   21,   1933.      At   first 
can-produced  silver  aa  seignl 
Ing  the  other  half  of  the  ail 
As  the  Government  drcvUatea 
valuation  of  $1.29  an  ounce  ( 
fourths  of  an  ounce  In  a  silvei* 
silver  was  then  valued  at  64.64 
Subsequently  the  President, 
lorage  charge  by  the  Government 
left  the  producers  60  percent 
to  the  producers  of  the  silver 

It  will   be  noted  that  there 
transaction.    The  Government 
Eeignlorage  for  such  services, 
the  opening  up  of  many  mines 
the  taking  off  the  relief  rolls 
400,000  miners,  mill  and  smelte^- 
upon  the  Industry. 

Tlie    miners    have    received 
through  such  minting  of  their 
been  received  had  their  silver 
world  in  competition  with  fore 
ered    as   a   subsidy   or   a   bonu^ 
annually  to  the  400,000  mine 
the  cheapest  and  most  satisf 
Government's  part  of  this  silvet 
value  of  $1.29  an  ounce,  at  whli^i 
Government  has  made  a  profit 

The  last  proclamation  by  thi( 
cf  Amfrican-produced  silver  e 
1937      I.   together   with   other 
mining  States  of  the  West,  seek 
proclamation  extending  such 
of  June  1939. 

We  are  creditably  advised 
silver  wtU  Immediately  fall  to 
25  rent.^  an  ounce,  the  price  of 
creditably  advised  that  if  this 
price  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc, 
elated,  that  most  of  such  mines 
with  the  same  results  that 
dreds  ol  thousands  of  men  wllJ 
placed  on  relief  rolLs. 

Tlii.s  IS  a  matter  of  vast 
♦he  Western  States  mining  an' 
trie.*:.    In  Utah,  for  instance,  it 
of  the  people  depend  upon 
centiige  is  even  greater  in  the 
down,    the   fiirmer's  local 
markets   in   other   States, 
already  oversupplied. 

The  taxes  that  are  paid  by 
they  produce  must,  from  that 
the  products  of  the  farm. 

There   is  an  effort  being 
mining   industry  to  urge   the 
of   American-produced  silver, 
the   silver   as   seigniorage.     All 
the  price  of  silver  would  result 
should  be  taken  with  such  an 

The  Sliver  Purchase  Act   hai 
Government  until  June  30. 
at  a  price  of  $589,773,000.     Tht 
tlfl"a«es  to  the  amount  of  $589 
such  stiver.     In  other  words,  i 
silver  certificates  which  It  has 
the  Government   no  taxes,  nor 
borrow   any   money      The 
earned  a  profit  on  such  silver 
silver  certificates  against  the 
the  purchase  price  to  the  value 

It   is  charged  that  this  has 
currency.     It  would  seem  to 
expend    Its    currency    when 
Ninety   percent   of   our  circula 
drafts.    Only  10  percent  consistt 
I   have  from   the   Treasury  Deji 
circulation   $6  555,101.269  of 
treats  everything  that  is  not  in 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  report  of 
that    the   banks   are   carrying 
po5it8.     Therefore,  a  large  portion 
culation  is  in  reality  not  in 
currency  reserves;  that  there 
contraction   in   credits   Is  concltisi 
reserves  that  banks  are  carrying 


he  act  in  the  coinage  of  American- 
that  I  delivered  before  the  Mining 
the    7th    day    of    September    lc<37 
adminlstj-atlon . 

ly  enacted  for  the  purpc=?e  of  i-e- 
monetary  s-ystcm,  and  to  give  suS- 
mlnlng  of  sliver  and  metals  gen- 
or  rock,  namely,  gold,  lead,  zinc, 
tjogether  with   the  so-called  London 
■    to    Issue    his    first    proclair.a- 
of   American-produced   silver    on 
lie   took   50   percent   of  i;uch   Amcrl- 
,  or  as  a  compensation  for  coin- 
for  the  benefit  of  the  producers, 
silver  in  the  form  of  dollars  at  a 
because  there  is  approximately  three- 
dollar),  the  producers'  v»n.if  of  the 
cents  an  ounce. 

by  proclamation,  reduced  the  selgn- 

St  to  40  percent  of  the  silver,  which 

Sixty  percent  of  $1.29  gave  a  value 

"  77.57  cents  an  ounce. 

Is  no  question  of  pin-chese   In  this 

stmply  takes  a  part  of  the  silver  a^ 

rhis  act  was  chiefly  responsible  for 

Ln  1934  and  in  subsequent  years  and 

placing  In  gainful  occupation  of 

m.en,  and  those  directly  dependtoit 


H2.788^70    annually    for    S14    years 

silver  in  excess  of  what  would  have 

sold  in  the  open  markets  of  Jie 

Ign  silver.    Even  if  this  were  consld- 

It    would    only   mean    $30    apiece 

and  smelter  men.    This  has  b<»en 

relief  work  ever  conducted.    The 

was  75,917,000  ounces,  which,  at  a 

value  It  circulates  as  currency,  the 

of  $83,160,860. 

President  authorizing  the  minting 

ptres  on  the  31st  day  of  December 

representatives   and   citizens   of    the 

to  have  the  President  issue  another 

drogram  until  at  least  the  30th  day 
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if  this  is  not  done  the  price  of 

*4  cents  an  oimce.  and  possibly  to 

kllver  In  1931  and  1932.    We  are  eOso 

takes  place,  owing  to  the  depreciated 

with  which  silver  is  generally  asso- 

in  the  United  States  will  close  do^vn, 

in  1931  and  1932;  that  Is.  him- 

be  thrown  out  of  employment  tind 
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occi;rred 


impcrtance 


mil 


to  agriculturists.     In  most  of 

stock  raising  are  the  chief  indiis- 

las  been  determined  that  47  percent 

mg  for  their  livelihood.     The  per- 

tate  of  Nevada.    If  the  m.nes  close 

is   destroyed   and    ho   mu.'-t    ser-k 

under   depressed   conditions,    su-e 


cperatlng  mines  on  the  metals  that 
;ime  on,  be  borne  by  the  land  and 


by  those  who  do   not  know   the 

i*resident   to  continue   the   min'-ing 

ut   to  take   a   larger   percentage   of 

mining   men   agree   that  to   reduce 

in  the  closing  of  mines.    No  chance 

effect. 

resulted   in   the   purchase   by   our 

of   1.015.628.000  ounce.s  of  silver 

Government  has  Lssuid  silver  cer- 

773,000,  being  the  purchase  price  of 

has  paid  for  such  silver  with  the 

placed  in  circulation.     It  has  cost 

has  It  caused  the  Government   to 

ment.    in    addition    there'o.    ha=: 

8720.645.120,  because  it  may  Issi.- 

of  such  silver  over  and  above 

of  $1.29  an  ounce. 

been   a  dangerous   inflation   of   our 

the   duty  of  our   Government   to 

c^-edit    Is    defl.ated    and    contracted. 

ing   m.edia   consists   of   checks   and 

of  currency.    The  last  report  that 

iartment   shows    that    there    was    m 

The  Treastiry   Department 

the  Treasury  as  in  circulation.     As 

;he  Federal  Reserve  Board  disclose'; 

(0-percent   reserves    as    against   de- 

of  the  so-called  currency  in  cir- 

citculatlon  but  is  frozen  In  banks  a^ 

been  an  enormotis  dcfiation  and 

vely  proven  by  the  tremendous 
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his 


Through  the  Silver  Purchase  Art  there  has  been  added  to  the 
currenry  nf  th'^  country  $589,773,000  with  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
emmen';  to  add  to  such  currencv  circuiution.  through  silver  cer- 
tificates,  an  additional   $720,645,120 

Let  It  be  r'^membered  that  today  there  are  1.72  ounces  of  silver 
In  the  possession  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  e.erf 
silver  certificate  that  has  been  Issued  und  -r  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act.  There  is  more  intrln.^lc  security  behind  these  silver  cer- 
tificates than  beh.nd  any  currency  of  the  United  States,  because 
such  Sliver  certiiicatts  are  redeemable  in  silver  dollars,  while  other 
forms  of  currency  ,ire  not  redeemable  In  anything. 

I  con.^ider  tlief^e  nets  of  as  mucli  Importance  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  this  country  and  to   labor  as  they  are  to  the  miners. 

This  Is  simply  a  synopsis  of  the  ireruments  I  have  made  in  the 
three  speeches  referred  to.  You  wUl  find  facts  and  figures  in  these 
speeches. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Kit  Pittmam. 
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Disabled  American  V  cterans  of  the  World  War 
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HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  8  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  Novcmher 

16) .  1937 

ADDRESS   BY   M.APLE   T.   HAHL     N.\TIONAL    COMMA.NDER     DIS- 

ABI.FID       .-X-MK:;!'  AN      VETEIi^VNS      OF      THE      WORLD       WAR. 
NOVEMBEii  d.    lyj7 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Prf -:drnt,  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  pnnt-xl  in  the  Record  a  radio  addre.s3 
delivered  on  Novt^niber  8  by  Mr,  Mapie  T,  Harl.  national 
commander  of  the  Disabled  American  Vcterani>  of  Uie  World 
War. 

There  beinfr  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
primed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  first  I  want  to  exnres.^  the  appreciation 
and  grati'ude  of  th*'  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World 
War  to  the  National  Broadcasting  Co  and  to  this  srtatlon  for 
having  so  graciously  extended  their  f.acUlties  for  this  brief  broad- 
cast, I  de.sire  also  'o  extend  my  greetink\-  tn  Uiop"  ciisabkd  m  the 
World  War.  particularly  those  still  hospitalized  tlu-oughout  the 
country. 

When  the  armistice  came  N<v.ember  11.  1918.  America  wils  no 
mere  prepared  for  poace  than  .siie  was  prepared  for  war  when  we 
entered  the  contlirt  .^prll  6,  1917  Tlie  result  wa=^  that  when  thou- 
sands of  u'.ir  wounded  r^^turiied  fn-ir.  overseas  there  was  no  ade- 
quate prnvi.=:1on  f..r  their  care  Indeed,  it  Is  literally  true  that  a 
continuous  .str-am  of  tho.<e  vlrtlm.s  was  forced  to  pass  throut;h  a 
departm^ent-store  building  in  lower  New  Yor'ri  that  had  been  hur- 
riedly converted  ii.lo  a  ho.spital  beca'use  there  wa-,  no  other 
place  available  As  the  lack  of  preparation  to  take  rare  of  these 
men  became  known  throughout  the  countrv.  groups  of  the  dis- 
abled organized  and  fmaily  met  In  national  conventlcm  at  Detroit. 
That  meeting  marked  the  inceptlnn  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  WVrld  War,  PYom  this  Pmall  be^-lnnlng,  the 
organization  has  8t<>ad'.ly  Increa.sed  in  nim:ibers,  pre-sttge  Infiu- 
ence.  and  appeal.  La.^t  year  marked  one  of  the  largest  single 
gams  In  n.ember.^hip  in  any  year  since  the  order  was  founded 
After  observing  the  D.  A.  V.  for  a  number  of  years.  Comn-ess 
finally  honored  the  oreanlzatlon  by  rrantirg  It  a  srecial  con'^es- 
sional  charter — an  honor  never  before  or  since  extended  to  tiny 
surular  association  in  the  hL-^t-ory  of  the  Republic. 

a,     A.     V      FOR    WAR    DISABLED 

In  order  to  under^^tand  the  principles  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  it  is  ncres-ary  to  differentiate  sharply  between  the  nun 
whose  disabilities  resulted  from  the  war  and  those  who  have  be- 
come disabled  since  th"  armistice  While  entirelv  ^.vmpathetlc 
with  the  latter  group,  the  Di.-^^abled  American  Veterans  has  limited 
itself  to  the  rare  of  the  lormer.  or  those  with  disabilities  of  war 
origin  The  ftr.st  Detroit  con^.-ention  charted  this  channel  and 
through  it  has  nin  the  whole  eo^irse  of  the  efforts  and  aehleve- 
ment.s  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  Hence  our  member- 
ship Is  nece.ssarily  limited  to  those  with  battle  Injuries  servi'-e- 
connected  disab'Iitie.s,  and  har,dicaps  caused  b'-  the  '.var 

From  the  outset  v/e  felt  tha'  the  American  people  reall.-ed  that 
the  Government  owes  a  la.=;t::i';  obli-M'.'.n  to  t.'.e  men  di.^ahjeri  m 
the  war  and  to  their  dependents.  Our  program  ha.s  consisted  of 
three  major  rbjertives  First,  we  feel  that  a  man  who  i<  a  phys'cal 
or  m.ental  vL-tlm  of  th«^  wnr  is  entitled  to  the  best  nosslble  m?d  eal 
care,   whether   huj   disabUity   is   temporary   or   permanent      Having 
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provided  n  cure— so  far  a,-  cure  is  possible -we  believe  that  th«> 
man  should  be  reasonably  compen.satt-d  for  his  loss.  Replacement 
of  an  arm  or  leg  or  an  active  brain  or  a  healthy  lung  is  obviou&lv 
impossible.  The  very  derivation  ol  the  word  'eompen.ution  '  shows 
that  it  means  substitution  for  a  loss,  but  not  necessarilv  in  kind 
while  the  dernation  of  the  word  ■■pen.slon"  indicates  a  .set  cratmtv 
for  past  services  Wo  contend  that  compen.sation  payments  should 
be  most  l.btral.  However,  should  the  &.vernmcnt  give  prone- 
treatment  and  then  pay  partial  compen.sation  for  partial  losses  the 
Governmer.t  is  still  must  remi.s.s  m  its  obligation  if  it  does  not  do 
its  full  pa:-t  in  a  system.itic  placement  of  the  qualified  di.sabled 
in  employment.  My  contacts  with  these  men  have  covered  a  period 
cf  nearly  23  years,  and  I  say  without  reservation  that  their  desire 
Ls  to  rcsunic  their  place  in  clnllan  pursuits,  meaning  proper  em- 
ployment. While  it  may  be  that  here  or  there  vou  may  find  an 
individual  .eteran  who  is  willing  to  attempt  to  live  on  compensa- 
tion, investigation  will  discIo.se  that  he  is  a  trivial  mnionty  of  the 
3.35  000  who  are  today  rated  disabled  as  the  re.^ult  of  war  service 
Statistics  snow  that  the  average  veteran's  family  consists  of  four 
persons  an  J  it  would  be  the  height  of  follv  to  attempt  to  contend 
In  this  day  cf  high  prices  that  a  man  wiio  has  honorably  served  his 
country  in  time  of  need,  with  no  other  resources,  can  support  four 
people  on  r  bout  $22  50  per  month,  which  Is  the  average  compensa- 
tion paid  ttiese  veterans  exclusive  of  the  permanently  and  totallv 
disabled  ard  the  hospitalized  cases 

LOOK     TO    PRIVATE     INDUSTRT 

While  we  are  continuously  criticizing  m  a  constructive  manner  the 
Governments  administration  of  this  problem,  we  realize  that  the 
Government  Is  sincere  In  its  endeavors  to  solve  .same  Tlierefore 
we  feel  it  1,5  to  the  private  employer  and  industrv  that  these  men 
mu.st  look  'or  gainful  employment.  A  disiibled  veteran  Is  not  nec- 
e.s,s;inly  un -mplivable.  but  unfortunaU-lv.  manv  who  are  emplov- 
ab!e  are  ur  employed  through  a  combination  of  "circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control. 

To  meet  ih:s  condition  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  was  the 
first  naticr  al  organization  of  the  World  War  to  establish  an  em- 
ployment crpartment  a.s  one  of  its  major  activities.  As  a  re<=ult  we 
have  surer 'ded  m  the  placement  of  manv  of  these  men  but  hun- 
dreds still  -emain  jobless.  I  am,  therefore,  mo.n  earnestly  appeal- 
ing to  em^- levers  of  men  in  large  or  small  num.bers  to  clve  prefer- 
ence to  those  qualiaed  who.se  disabilities  came  from  the  war  Of 
course,  thr  does  not  mean  that  fmplcvers  are  asked  to  emplov  all 
disabled  veterans,  for.  as  stated,  we  are  appealing  cnlv  for  those 
who  are  qi  alified  to  fill  the  Jobs  at  hand. 

Be'  ause  ?1  their  very  ra'urc.  the  laws,  regiilaticns.  and  rules  of 
tlje  \Lterans'  Admmistratim  constitute  X-o  many  a  technical  puTzle 
Many  veterans,  because  of  wartime  service,  were  denied  in  their 
ycu-.h  tl-.e  usual  prlvilot:es  of  education.  Many  of  them  cannot 
understand  our  language,  while  manv  others  are  so  busily  eng.aced 
m  occupations  that  they  cannot  follow  changing  laws  and'cha  -^mg 
regulations.  To  meet  this  situation  the  Di'^ableri  American  Vet- 
erans has  placed  In  most  of  the  important  cfflees  of  the  Veterans' 
Admmistra'ion  throughout  the  land  weli-qualitied  rehabihtation 
officers.  wh.>  without  charge  act  as  free  attornevs  for  th^  veterans 
and  their  c;ependin:s  and  al.-^o  keep  all  informed  on  each  develop- 
ment that  may  personally  affect  them.  The  Disabled  American 
\et,'rans  is  furthern.ore,  the  only  national  organization  that  pub- 
lishes a  semimonthly  new-paper  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause 
of  tlic.se  men,  containing  information  of  vital  importance  to  them. 

ro .M  MENDED    BY    PRESIDENTS 

We  take  pardonable  pride  in  the  fact  that  .•oiccessive  Pre'=:dents 
irclurimg  Calvm  Ccx)lidge  and  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt  have  com- 
mended our  work  and  that  our  ciTcrts  have  met  with  many  tes'i- 
mcnials  of  appreciation  from  the  head  of  the  Government  agencv 
m.lnisterine  to  the  disabled  The  Di.sabled  American  Veterari'  -ec- 
ogr.ize  no  political,  religious,  or  racial  diser.minaticn.s,  -fl-ie  'sole 
test  Is:  Did  you  serve  your  cruntrj-  honorably  m  the  World  War 
and  IS  your  disability  of  war  origin?  We  consider  our  membership 
roll  a  roll  of  honor,  and  contained  on  it  are  the  names  of  those 
desernried  rom  praetically  even,'  rare  throughout  the  world  Our 
leade-shlp  has  rested  with  Republicans  and  Democrats  with  Jews. 
Catholics,  and  Protestants,  while  in  a  number  of  places  we  have 
chapters  ccmjx)sed  exclusively  of  colored  veterans. 

Tlie  onl\  departure  we  make  from  streesLng  legislation  for  the 
direct  care  of  the  wartime  disabled  is  in  the  matter  of  combating 
subversive  movements  ar.d  advocating  proper  preparedness  to- 
gether with  a  lasting  program  for  peace.  Recognizing  the  right  of 
each  md IV  dual  to  be  his  own  sole  guide  on  matters  of  politics 
and  rehcion.  we  feel  that  such  "isms"  as  communism,  nazl-lsm 
and  fascism  have  no  place  within  our  borders,  as  their  purposes 
arc  destructive  to  American  institutions,  and  we  concede  onr  loy- 
alty to  but  two  "lsm.s",  Americanism  and  patriotism.  We  are  now 
doing  our  ])art  to  curb  the  activities  of  those  agents  of  the  other 
"isms"  which  are  detrimental  to  our  institutions. 

ADEQUATE    DEFENSE 

We  feel  that  adequate  national  defense  no  more  brings  en  war 
than  life  liusurance  speeds  death.  With  war  and  the  talk  of  war 
terrorizing  the  whole  world.  America  would  be  imfalthful  to  those 
v.-ho  have  lived  and  died  for  her  if  she  permitted  herself  to  become 
Chlnafied  by  falling  to  defend  her  cherished  rights. 

W'lth  thii;  brief  outline  of  our  history  and  our  principles,  I  ex- 
tend a  hand  of  welcome  to  any  man  or  woman  who  can  meet  the 
requiremen  s  for  membership.  If  there  Is  a  chapter  of  the  Disabled 
American  \  eterans  fimctioning  in  your  community,  your  place  la 
In  that  chi.pter.     But.  because  of  the  relatively  few  service-con- 


nected men  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  we  have  membershlp- 
at-Iarge  cl^apters:  dues  entitling  membership  include  the  regular 
ii^H  J  .°'?r  ^'^^■sP'iper.  ^^hich  is  recognized  as  the  most  out- 
standing of  all  veterans'  publications  Should  anv  veteran  desire 
further  information,  :t  may  be  obtained  bv  writing  to  national 
headquarters.  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  Wa-  Cin- 
Ki'J?^!^-<°^^'^'     Recommendation  of  our  policies  and  cl:iect:ves  may 

Sl.^'S3?onuS.^"^'  ^'''''''  '''''■ ''  '^'^  °^-^^  -•'^'^  ^^-^-^  - 

is^.'k''™=°tJ^M^'^'"^^''^"^^'^'^^'  ^^q^-l^f>nients  for  membership.  It 
s  obvious  that^  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  cannot  be  the 
itK^^u  ':!^"""^  organization  numerically.  On  the  other  hand  I 
subnilt  that  no  existing  association  has  a  stronger  claim  on  the 
K  K  ^o'"  support,  and  again  suggest  to  veterans  eligible  to  mem- 
bership that  they  delay  no  longer  in  affiliating  with  an  outfit  that 

^^'^^""1^''""^  ^°  c°"se"'e  their  ir:terests  and  one  whose-  iovalty 
to  God  and  country  can  never  be  questioned 
Thank  you  and  good  night. 
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^K^^^^^^^^'^^'^^-  BEFORE  A  WHEAT  MEETING  AT  WICHITA. 
K-'VNS.,    NOVEMBER   23.    1937  I'-niiA, 


Mr.  PIERCE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
I   remarks  in  the  Record,  I  mclude  the  following: 

You  and  I  have  come  here  to  Wichita  to  talk  about  whe.at 
This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Winter  Wheat  Belt,  nnd  one  of  the 
be.st  places  to  talk  about  a  national  pcllcv  for  wh'-at  Trdav  we 
want  to  con.sider  the  elements  of  a  .sound  lon^-time  wheat  policy 
Tliroughout  the  centuries  wheat  has  meant  bread  and  bread  '^as 
meant  life.  Wheat  production  and  wheat  marketing  stand  out 
amone  the  most  dramatic  phases  of  our  national  activity  Wheat 
IS  produced  in  2,600  of  th^  3  000  counties  in  the  United  SvTes 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Canadian  border' to 
Texas,  wheat  fields  ripp'.e  in  the  winds  of  early  summer  Wliile 
the  crop  is  grown  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
almost  the  all-in-all  of  larec  areas  in  the  West  On  tlie  "rolling 
uplands  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  on  the  broad  prr-.lr'es  of  the 
Dakotas  and  Montana,  and  on  the  sweeplne  plains  r-f  Kansa=  and 
the  Southwest  wheat  fields  are  spread  m  vast  e.\pan<e  These 
great  producing  areas  of  the  West  arc  the  bread  ba^^kct  of  "the 
Nation. 

The  story  of  wheat  extends  to  the  wheat -millin''  centers  the 
Chicaeo  wheat  pit.  the  kitchens  and  dmlne  rooms  of  our  homes 
and  out  over  the  world.  It  is  a  dram.atlc  story  all  the  way  In  the 
United  States  the  wheat  industry  is  one  of  the  m^aln  cogs  in  our 
economic  machine.  Go  back  and  read  the  story  of  the  Nat  St- - 
wide  depression  of  1931  and  1932  and  of  the  recovery  that  betmn 
in  1933.  You  will  find  plainly  written  there  the  story  of  the  fall 
and  rise  of  wheat  prices  and  wheat  incomiC  The  latest  news  about 
the  production  and  price  of  wheat  headlines  the  market  pat^es  It 
is  scanned  carefully  by  buslnes.smen.  investors,  and  farmers  To- 
day, when  American  businessmen  are  wondering  about  the  future 
they  are  asking  themselves.  What  about  wheat  m  the  years  Just 
ahead?     Wheat  is  a  barometer  of  business. 

It  is  so  everywhere.     Each  month  wheat  is  being  harvested  .scm.e- 
where  In   the  world.     Wheat   Is  the  commodity   most  widely   pro- 
duced and  consumed.     One  might  say  that  wheat,  more  than  any 
other  commodity,  binds  the  economic  system  of  our  world  to?Pther 
Nevertheless  the  wheat  Industry  has"  had  manv  ups  and  downs' 
From   the  early  days  of  the   colonies  to   the   settling    of   this   vast 
western  country,  the  fortunes  of  the  wheat   industry  were   mostly 
up.     New  and   adapted  varieties  were  brought   in  from   far   coun- 
tries,  railroads   for   transporting   the   wheat    were   built.     Reapers, 
binders,   and   com.bines   were    Introduced,   one    after   the    other,    to 
make  the  American  wheat  grower  the  envy  of  the  world.     But  for 
all  the   tremendous  volume  of  wheat   that   we   grew,   there   was   a 
market — either  in  this  coimtry  or  overseas.     We  were   In   debt"  to 
Europe  for  much  of  the  capital  that  had  built  the  railroads  and 
developed   the   mills   and   the   mines.     The   wheat   sold   to   Europe 
helped  to  pay  that  debt.  ' 

After  the  grain  areas  of  Canada  and  .Argentina  had  been  opened 
up  our  exports  fell  from  around  200,000,000  bushels  in  the  1890's 
to  less  than  100,000,000  bushels  by  1910, 

Then  came  the  World  War,  Bread  was  the  first  need  of  all  the 
armies.  Our  slogan  was  "Food  will  win  the  war  '  Wheat  growing 
expanded  beyond  anything  this  country  had  vet  .seen.  Section 
after  section  of  prairie  sod,  that  had  been  in  grass  since  lon^ 
before  the  days  of  Ckironado,  was  broken  for  wheat. 
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Bu"  after  tho  war  thin?^ 
a  d°'n.^r   t.)   a   crrd'.tor   Natl 
that   drove   her  pv^oples  to 
gTO-:vf  rs    were    left    with    an 
used  to  the  full  only  while 
elt:n  buyme.     I  well  remern 
mer   of   1920.   when   wheat 
6tar*ed   to    hold    for  $3 
vlv:d,y  that  the  farm  price 

For   10  years  the  problem 
In  public  life.     Producers  firs 
ketm?    through    farmers'    ele 
wh'^at    pooli. 

Many  in-.portant  benefits 
farm?rs  decided  the  problem 
emmerit  help.     They  worked 
received   its   nr?t   bit;   push 
first  draft  was  de.Mgned  to  .. 
This  plan  was  to  make  the  t 
export.=  from  the  domef-t:cai: 
the    McXary-Haupen    bill 
Wheat  farmer?  had  to  be   r 
under  the   Agricultural    Mar 
box  the  Farm  Board's  attem 
a-^  produ-ticn  and  s^.'.ppl 
of  wheat  hi  193'2  fell  to  the 
E:;z:.beth.     Wheat    producers 
market    for   industrial    goodj 
their  farms.     Some  people 
the  world   market  for  our 
producers  would   have   to   b« 
back  to  a  domestic  basis. 
This  heartless  doctrine 
of  farmers.     They  did  not 
the  slightest  excuse  In  this 
great    group    of    our   people 
heartless  doctrine   Is  being 
deny  to  farmers  the  same  c 
shield   themselves   a:^ainst 
strained.     The  Nation 
Nation  will  reject  it  now" 

Out  of   the   suffering   of 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  was 
the  programs   under   that   a 
ciations  and   committees   of 
on  wheat,  and  the  benefit 
part  in  the  acreage  adjustm 
how  the  wheat  program  in 
the  world  wheat  agreement 
suming    countries.     These    i 
time   since   the  war  of   deal 
wheat  .surplus. 

But  about  the  time  that 
changed  once  more.     During 
duction  of  wheat  in  the  T 
bushels  only  three  times.     It 
four    times.     But,    beginning 
years  of  short   crops.     Drou 
yields  and  abandonment  on 
these  four  crops  would  have 
they  averaged  582.000,000 
year  than  we  mii^'ht  have  ex[ 
the  first  time  smce  1837  and 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Unl 
wheat      'World   wheat   suppl. 
prices    improved.     With    sma 
prices  rose  above  Livprpool. 
a  part.     As  a  result  of  all 
ter    wheat    at   Chiraf^o  advan 
Novemoer  1932  to  $1.46  in 

With  Nature,  temporarily 
the  situation  of  wheat 
having  a  lot  of  wheat  to' sell 
and  rust  areas  had  little  or 
advantage  of  the  greatly  imp  ■ 

Also,   with  the  advent   of 
Plains  found  they  had  a   ... 
dust  storms.     Suddenly  ther. 
the  production  of  wheat  and 
the  soil  itself.     There  was  ne* 
the  MLsElssippl  River  and  on 
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The  short  crops  and  scant 
producers  from  feeling  the  tz 
of  the  Supreme  Court  when 
Soil  Conservation  and 
Congress  to  replace  the  brok 
wheat  farmers  to  adopt  farm 
In  place. 

The  season  of  1937  was  the 
even    m.oderately   favorable. 
Bomewhere  near  average.     Th 
brought  a  big  crop  of  wheat 
crop  started  to  market  at  hlgt 
outside  of  the  United  States 
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parity. 
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learly  900.000,000  bushels.     Ttie  big 

prices  because  of  unusual  situations 

Prom  January  to  April  of  thi:   year 

i  bove  $1^  a  buahel.  or  slfetitly  above 


But  no  sooner  had  you  reached  this  point  than  vou  betmn  to 
And  yourselves  slipping  down  again.  This  year's  big  crop  was  2.50  - 
000  000  bushels  more  than  we  need  for  domestic  consumption. 
Tlia-  ;  Mt  American  growers  back  on  the  export  markit.  T\i-j  Chi- 
ca;  ,  December  future,  which  had  betn  quoted  at  $131  last  July 
16.  was  down  to  84  cents  on  November  8. 

Now,  as  you  wheat  growers  look  ahead,  vou  are  wondering'  what 
Is  going  to  happen  to  you.  During  the  next  few  year's  which  end 
of  the  seesaw  of  weather  and  price  are  '-qu  gciln"'  to  find  \  our- 
selves on?  -J 

In  1932.  Judging  by  the  experience  of  the  precedinr  ICO  years, 
no  one  would  have  dreamed  that  there  would  be  four  short  wl.cat 
crops  m  a  row.  averaging  less  than  600,000,000  bushel<^.  The  four 
short  crops  In  a  row  did  happen  and  therefore  some  day  mi^'ht 
happen  again.  But  since  the  present  year  has  brought  us  back 
nearly  to  the  900,000,000-bushel  level,  we  have  strong  reascn  to 
think  that  perhaps  the  surplus-wheat  problem  of  the  twenties  and 
early  thirties  will  return  in  full  force. 

As  I  h.ive  said,  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  wheat  industry  have 
been  dramatic.  But  they  have  been  painful  for  the  grcw"rrs  of 
wheat.  They  have  been  painful,  too,  for  the  millers  and  handlers 
of  wheat,  for  the  bu.^inesamen  and  workers  depending  on  wh^at 
growers'  purchasing  power,  and  for  the  ccn.<:um' rs  buvin'  wheat 
flour  and  bread. 

This  variable  character  of  the  wheat  Industry  can  be  put  down 
as  No.  1  In  listing  the  main  aspects  of  the  whf-at  problem 
Tliere  are  others. 

No.  2  is  the  fact  that  human  stomaclos  don't  change  in  size. 
When  people  have  more  money  to  spend  most  of  them  buy  iVs^ 
wheat  rather  than  more.  They  spend  a  bit-t-er  part  of  "their 
money  for  live.stock  products,  fruits,  and  vegetables  Tlits  is  why 
economists  say  the  demand  for  wheat  is  inela-^t  ic.  For  some  years 
the  per  capita  con.Tumption  of  wheat  has  been  slowly  decreivsing 
as  peoples  food  habits  have  changed,  though  at  the  same  time 
the  ulcrease  in  the  population  has  partly  opset  the  decline  m  p^r 
capita  consumption  The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  we  cannot 
assume  that,  no  matter  how  much  wheat  Is  CTown.  it  will  all  get 
eaten  by  the  .\mencan  people  if  the  price  is  only  low  enough 
Experience  ha.s  shown  that,  instead,  an  excess  supplv  simply  pile^ 
up  and  demoralizes  the  price.  That  low  price  for  wheat  doe.sn't 
help  eithor  the  producer  or  the  niiddleman  or  the  consumer  of 
bread.     Actu.T.lly  it  harms  them  all. 

Factor  No.  3  in  the  wheat  problem  If  that  pre.'^nt  export  mar- 
kets will  not  take  all  the  surplus  wheat  our  farmers  can  pr-xlure 
in  years  of  ordinary  weather. 

Our  export  mark"et.s  dwindled  after  1929  as  our  forel^^  loans 
ceased.  Only  .-le  th:ne  could  have  faved  our  export  trp-d"  onco 
we  had  stopped  lendint;  other  countries  the  money  to  buy  our 
wheat,  and  that  was  a  rhange  t.o  a  more  liberal'  tariff  pollcv 
But  instead  cf  lower  tariff ,=;  to  encourare  world  trride  we  we-e 
given  higher  t^iriffs  that  .stranc-led  world  tn>.de  The  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  wa.s  the  worst  blow  ever  struck  at  the  wheat 
I   farmers  of  the  United  StPt-^s, 

During  the  last  4  years,  of  eourse,  weather  has  reduced  our 
supply  available  for  export.  Tliis  vear,  with  an  exportabl"  •^u'-- 
plu:-  on  hand  and  with  the  Canadian  and  Argen'lne  crops  hdvUv 
damaced.  we  are  again  shlppln-  whe-.t  abroad.  From  the  flr^t  of 
Julv  up  to  November  6.  we  have  exp-irtpd  abou*  22  OOO  00(>  h^she'i" 
At  tills  rate  exports  for  the  venf  would  total  about  60  n(X)  000 
I  bushels.  But  it  is  no-sib!e  that  exports  from  this  vear's  crop  may 
;    tvtal  as  much  as  lOO.OGC.COO  bn.shels, 

Eemembcr  that  wheat  exports  this  year  are  ba.sed  on  shortage  Jn 
Canada   and  Argentina   and  on   increased   world   demand    re-ult'n.tr 
from  the  race  to  prepare  for  war.     Tliese  conditicns  are  nbnorri'al 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  Irng.     if  the  Unit<>d  S'ates  is 
to  have  a  dependabi?  foreign  outlet  fo:-  wheat,  this  outlet  must  be 
j    assured  through  a  revival  of  International   trade   that  flows  both 
ways,     A  start   In  this  direction   has   been   made   throu-h   the   re- 
ciprocal   trade   agreement   proi^am.     If    that   procram   can    be   ex- 
panded,  a   part   of  our  former   markers   abroad    mav   be   regained 
No    4  m  the  list  of  things  we  must  think  about  'is  the  need  to 
avoid  .soil   destruction.     If  growers  fail   to   balance   up   the   wheat 
.    acres  with  acres  of  cover  crop.s.  and  fall  to  follow  proper  conserva- 
tion practices,  the  soil  will  be  permanently  damaged 

No.  5  is  the  fact  that  considerable  rreas  now  plnnted  tx^  wheat 
are  really  submarginal.  and  .^xuld  be  retired  from  cultivation  alto- 
getner.  The  Government  h^  idready  acquired  some  of  this  sub- 
marginal  wheat  land,  but  much  .<^tlll  is  he;ng  used 

No^6  Is  the  fact  that  five  difTerent  kinds  of  wheat  are  grown 
in  different  areas  of  the  United  btate..  Tl^rsc  are  hard  red  w  nS 
^^Sf'Fr^^-'V  ^^^''  ^ebra^ka,  Te.xas,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado; 
harJ  red  spring  wheat  and  durum  wheat  grown  in  tl  e  Dakota.-^ 
;  M:nne.sota.  and  Montana;  white  wheat,  grown  chiefly  in'the  PacS 
Northwest;  and  .soft  red  winter  wheat,  grown  throughout  the  area. 
east  of  the  hard-Wheat  belts.  The  regions  producing  these  five 
kmc.^  oi  ^-yiciit  have  some  problenis  in  common,  but  thee  a-e 
important  differences  between  them  which  m.ust  be  recognized  in 
mapping  out  a  national  policy  for  wheat  recognizea  in 

No  7  on  the  list  of  things  we  must  face  Is  the  great  expan-lon 
in    wheat    acrea-e    that    has    taken    place.     In    1937    the    farmers 

l^^o'f^fooo  ;T  "'"   '^■T'^;    ^'^^^'"^   ^'^'^   ^^^^P«   yields  o^/'S.ut 
60,000,000  acres  wouid  be  needed  to  nil  our  domestic  requirements 

t^5  Pf,^'^'^/^-^  ,^^P'V-'t  outlets.     The  prospect  now  Is  that^  IncludliS 

the  wheat  already  in   the  ground,  the  acreage  is  to  be  seeded  to 

wheat  for  harvest  in  1938  will  be  as  great  as  it  was  in  1937      With 

or  SoO.OOO.OOO  b'a.hels  more  than  enough  to  mi  our  domestic  needs. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


.  V^'L  agMcu.tural  con.^ervation  program  of  the  last  2  vears  ha= 
included  wheat  among  the  li.^^  of  15  .soil-d-pletmg  cnins  from 
which    acreage    miu-ht    be    diverted    for    pa%-mei,t       But    no    siHiia 

fnlhe'lJ.^'pSram'.''  '''''''''''*  ^°'  '^'''''''''  ^^^  ^°^^  '^  ^°^^^^" 
-Hie  current  wheat  acreag^the  largest  In  the  historv  of  the 
country- seems  to  be  a  respon.se  to  the  favorable  wheat  prce 
Further  :-ecession  in  the  price  might  be  expected  to  cause  the 
wheat  acreage  to  shrink  .somewhat.  But  experience  d-ormg  the 
depression  showed  that  even  30-ccnt  wheat  did  not  squec4  ort 
very  many  of  the  marginal  producers.  Lacking  other  opnort uni- 
ties, they  kept  on  producing  wheat,  and  the  wheat  Situation 
steadily  irot  worse.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  if  thcTse 
hT-  en''^  '''^'"^  repeated   in  the  future   anything  different  would 

l-he  inportant  point  i.s  that  wheat  acreage  is  at  a  level  that 
with  ordinary  weather  will  give  u.s  crops  far  above  what  we  need 
for  use  at  home  and  what  we  have  been  seliine  abroad 

That  completes  my  brief  summary  of  the  wheat  problem  We 
have  .seen  how  the  problems  of  soil  depletion  and  .•^ubma'-e-^^al 
land  farming  are  linked  to  wheat,  how  wheat  production  varVes 
although  the  dem.ind  is  uniform,  and  how  our  export  markets 
have  dwindled  whi'e  acreage  ha.,  grown.  Now,  what  =±io\ild  be 
our  aim.'  m  working  out  a  future  policv  for  wheaf  I  think 
everyone  will  agree  that  our  mam  objectives  ought  to  be  fu-st 
to  con.serve  the  soil;  .second,  to  maintain  growers'  Income'  and' 
tlnrd,  to  a.ssure  adequate  supplies  for  consumers. 

It  Is  cnsy  to  agree  on  those  fundamental  aims.  But  there  mav 
bf-  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  path  to  be  followed  to  reach 
them. 

As  with  cotton,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  about  wheat 
They  stand  at  opposite  extremes.  One  school  of  thought  would 
ay  emphasis  on  price,  regardless  of  how  small  production  would 
have  to  be  to  get  that  price.  People  holding  this  view  would 
s.iy  good-bye  to  exports  and  definitely  aim  to  produce  only  enough 
wheat  for  the  domestic  market.  Following  such  a  course  would 
involve  .severe  acreage  adjustment  and  perhaps  high  loans  Dra^itic 
marketing  quotas  universally  applied  in  the  mam  wheat-growing 
area.s  would  be  necessary  year  after  year. 

Another  school  of  thought,  at  the  opposite  extreme,  would  en- 
courage unlimited  production  of  wheat,  through  an  export  bounty 
or  throui:h  unconditional  payments  to  producers. 

On  a  lurely  theoretical  basis  a  plausible  case  for  either  one  of 
th-,sr  extreme  courses  might  be  made.  Going  to  an  extreme  na- 
ticn.olLstie  basis  might,  on  paper,  seem  to  yield  as  much  gross  In- 
comn  lor  wheat  as  could  be  realized  in  any  other  way  So  far  *he 
wheat  grDwers  have  not  shown  any  inclination  to  do  this  '  Re- 
garule.^s  cf  the  theoretical  ad;-antages  of  reducing  wheat  production 

nnoiT"  ""  ♦'^'''^t'  ^^^  "^^^""^  growers  this  year  by  planting  80,- 
000  OOO  acres  to  wheat  have  m  actual  fact  put  their  Industry  on  an 
expert  brsis  with  a  vengeance. 

I  recognize  th,at  hard  red  spring  wheat  usually  is  nearly  all 
milled  in  this  country  But  if  wheat  went  on  a  "domestic  basis 
fa.mers  n  that  re-icn  would  be  affected  too  Tlie  two  hard-wheat 
regiotis  a:-e  closfly  related.  Hard  winter  wheat  is  the  kind  that  is 
usually  ecpcrted,  It  is  true.  But  the  export  of  hard  winter  wheat 
afreets  the  price  of  spring  wheat  as  well  Tlie  producers  of  h-^rd 
spring  Wheat  cannot  expand  their  production  without  IncreaM-g 
the  presfire  from  all  the  western  wheat  regions  for  larger' out l^ts 
abroad.  V^^heat  is  wheat,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  different  grouns 
of  wheat  farmers  rise  and  fall  together.  No  region  can  hope  to 
share  in  the  bcnefit,s  of  any  wheat  prr^gram  v.;thout\sharing  '^^ 
burdens,   too.  ^ 

'Ilic  control  that  would  be  needed  to  cut  acreage  from  80  000  noo 
dowm  to  . .0.000  000  acres  or  less  would  be  far  more  rigid  than  anv- 
thin-  wheat  producers  have  ever  thought  about.  Unless  whekt 
growers  should  dra.stically  change  their  whole  point  of  view  I 
doubt  if   5uch  control  as  that  could  be  made  to  work 

The  ca-'^e  for  the  subsidy  of  unlimited  production  Is  also  suner- 
flciady  plausible.  But  with  world  trade  conditions  what  thev  are 
If  American  wheat  were  dumped  on  the  world  market,  other  coun- 
tries wou  d  slm.ply  raise  trade  barriers  to  the  point  where  we  could 
not  scale  them.  It  is  true  that  in  1933  the  Triple  A  made  an  ex- 
ception of  Northwest  Pacific  wheat  and  u.sed  an  export  subsidy  to 
take  care  of  the  very  large  part  of  that  *-heat  that  needed  export 
markets.  But  if  put  Into  general  use  for  all  wheats  the  export 
subsidy  plan  would  prove  In  the  end  to  be  a  severe  handicap  to 
our  efforts  to  reopen  this  country's  foreign  markets  for  wheat 
supplies  ;n  this  country  would  pile  up,  and  prices  would  collapse' 
did  in  19i      ^^^^^"^^^"^^^  Pi'^^^s  might  even   go  lower  than   they 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  wheat  producers  want  to 
Choose  e  ther  one  cf  these  extremes.  As  thev  think  things 
though  I  believe  they  will  choase  a  middle  course  .somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  I  have  already  recommended  for  the  Nation's  other  great 
export  crop— cotton.  ^ 

The  middle-course  program  I  have  in  mind  for  wheat  would 
ccnsi.st  of  six  main  parts: 

lirst,  planning  for  that  share  In  the  world  wheat  market  which 
will  bring  wheat  farmers  their  maximum  prosperity. 

Second,  the  setting  of  acreage  goals  m  line  with  needs  of  the  soil 
and  of  th(    market  here  and  abroad. 

Third,  protection  apamst  drought  through  an  ever-normal 
granary,  with  rest-rve  supplies  of  v,-heat  stored  on  the  farm  or  in 
elevators. 

Fcurth.  crop  insurance 

Filtii,  reiiiemcnt  of  sub.mi.rginal  land. 
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-quahLrtaTes'^^'^^"'^''^   payments,   to  be   financed   from   tariff- 
Let  me  discuss  each  of  these  briefly 

w^^lt^Wn,^^^'f~^''P''*^  °^^  ''^'^''  °^  ^^^  ^cr'd  trade  in 
rr.durers  of  h  ""  ?  """""'^  ^'  ^^"^'"^  °^^^  '^°'''  ^^^t  if  the 
os^^beir  5i  'i^!:/'^^^  ''fP°'^  "^'P^^'  e--^Peclally  wheat  and  cotton. 
^^e\-1o%'f^Tf'''  ^^j^^^^^  ^^^^'^d.  agriculture  will  have  to  pre- 
f.^^J"  ^°\l^^^^^^  of  control  and  adjustment  far  greater  than 
-armers  have  thought  about   thus  far 

tra^V^'nTSVn'.'^'^'l'"  ''"'  l""'  ''^  "^^"^  ^f  ^^'  ^'°^'d  wheat 
Vrf^r;  ^2  hng  to  share  with  other  countries  the  burden  of 

any  necessary  adjustment  of  production  llie  United  States  alone 
eannot  and  should  not  bear  the  entire  burdin  of  readlu^Mng 
world  wheat  production  to  world  wheat  demands    ^^enthe^-^iplf 

^r^l^I'T^:^^^^  ""'''  '''^'^''  ^"  ^^'^^  °^^"  important  wSa! 

h^;n^riH         ^^eat-consummg  countries  agreed  to  work  with  us, 

through  the  world  wheat  agreement,  to  adjust  world  acreage  and 

'  xports  to  the  needs  of  the  market.  acreage  and 

The  succession  cf  disas-rousiy  short-  crops  after  1932  made  '-uch 
action  unneces-sary  for  the  time  being.  While  the  principal  wheat 
nations  have  continued  to  talk  over  the  wheat  'situation  from 
r^'^,^°  i'^^f^^^    meetings    of    the    International    Wheat    .Advisory 

flrned  vn  ""'  ''^''°"  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  agreement  were  not  con- 
tinued. Now  we  seem  to  be  moving  into  a  period  when  w'th 
normal  weather  and  yields,  world  wheat  supplies  xnavaj^ni- 
come  exce^^sive.  Should  such  conditions  d??elop,  o'hc^The^- 
^-rowmg  nations  will,  I  believe,  agam  recogmze  the  need  for  con- 
certed action  to  deal  with  the  problem..  Me.inwhUe  with  our 
present  acreage  and  normal  weather,  the  United  States  will  very 
definitely  be  a  substantial  exporter  of  wheat. 

The  second  part  of  the  program,  acreage  goals  for  wheat    could 

Z^n^  .']''}  ''"'^"  ^^^  P'^-^^'"^  ^'^  Con.«ervation  Act,  but  .iddi- 
tional  legislation  is  needed   to  make  them  fully  effecive 

■The  goals  probably  should  be  varied  in  the  different  wv^ea* 
regions,    according   to   the    needs    of    the    .^il    and    of    the    market" 

^^^^^  '?"^1  ''''^''-'■*'  ^^^^  amounts  paid  to  farmers  would  vary 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  Involved 

To^a''.^^^°^^'^\'^  possible,  continue  the  provisions  included  In  the 
1938  conservation  program  for  assLstance  to  farmers  of  the  Great 

from  blowing."''''^  ^^^''^^  ^''^'  ^"^  '^'''  ""^''"^  P''"'"'''  ^'  ^^'^ 
Any  adjustments  in  wheat  acreage  bevond  the  needs  of  ^on 
con.^ervation  should  not  be  construed  as  an  effort  to  control  the 
world  pric^  of  wheat.  The  United  States  production  of  wheat  is 
only  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  world,  and  naturally  we  c.arnot 
hope  to  control  the  world  price.  But  since  the  price"  of  wlSat  in 
he  United  States  Is  responsive  not  only  to  the  world  market  bm 
to  conditions  at  home,  it  is  important  to  guard  r^amst  the  piling 
up  of  supplies  so  great  as  to  cause  a  price  collapse.  Hence  the 
p.'ovision  for  wheat-acreage  goals, 

Tlie  third  part  of  the  program,  would  be  the  creation  of  an 
ever-normal  granary  for  at  least  the  hard  wheats.  Such  a  granar? 
would  not  be  needed  for  the  white  wheat  of  the  Northwest  of 
Which  there  is  practically  always  an  exportable  surpiSs    o^  for  tbe 

quantTtfes"*"''''    ""'''■    '"^-''    ''    '''''''-'    '''''^'    ^^    p'^^^^^ 

v.fv'us^f^f"""'^  ^^l  "'"  hard  whrats  of  the  Great  Plains  would  be 
vpr>  u.sffal.  The  hare  red  whe.it^  are  in  demand  bv  the  mills  of 
this  and  foreign  countries  for  mixmg  with  the  soft  red  wheat.     But 

,V'";iif  "^  ^^^  J'lt''*^^  "^^  '■'''^''''  '■'  ''-^''^  ^'^"^  ^^-e  weather  is  most 
r.?.r  i  !??  ^^'"^  ^'■''^  ^^  subject  to  damage  from  drought  and 
rust.     For   this    rea.^on    the    supplies   and    prices   of    these    wheats 

h^ve'h^H  ^'^■-  ]""  -r'"  ^^  ■^^°"'  "°P«  °^^  customers  abroad 
have  had  to  turn  elsewhere. 

Prom  every  point  of  view  it  would  seem  to  he  wise  national 
policy,  therefore,  to  plan  on  having  an  a^erace  carry-m/er  2f  theS 
wheats,  perhaps  twice  as  great  as  the  90  OOn  000-bushel  carry-over 
cf  these  wheats  that  we  have  averaged  over  the  Last  3  vears 

One  possible  way  of  building  up  the  ever-normal  granary  for 
wheat  would  be  through  commodity  loans,  as  I  have  recommended 
for  corn.  But  a  serious  drawback  to  reliance  on  this  method  of 
bunding  up  the  granary  would  be  the  fact  that  any  loan  above  the 
market  price  might  interfere  with  the  free  flow'  of  w»-«»a'  into 
export.  Furthermore,  loans  m.ade  on  one  or  two  kinds  of  wheat 
would  naturally  result  in  dem.ands  for  loans  on  other  wheat  a-d 
the  total  effect  of  wheat  loans  at  high  rates  might  easily' be 
disastrous.  ~  o  .      -^ 

For  wheat,  as  for  cotton,  we  want  to  be  able  to  offe'  s'op-ioss 
loans,  which  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  exports  but  which 
■would  prevent  utter  demoralization  of  the  market 

Probably  a  sounder  and  better  wav  to  build  up  the  granar- 
would  be  th.-ough  the  proposed  plan  for  crop  insurance  which  "l 
am  suggesting  as  the  fourth  part  of  a  wheat  program'  Such  a 
plan  is  embodied  in  the  Pope  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
spring  and  is  now  pending  before  the  House,  Under  t>>!s  plan 
farmers  taking  out  the  insurance  would  pav  ihcir  premiums  ""d 
collect  their  indemnities  In  wheat  or  its  ca.^h  equivalent  \\'h'.''n- 
ever  a  farmer's  yield  fell  below  some  snccified  percenUige  rf  V's 
norm.al  yield — say  75  percent— he  would  be  paid  an  am^  ur'  'of 
wheat  or  its  cash  eqioivalent  that  would  equal  the  difference" be- 
tween his  actual  yield  and  the  75  percent. 

Since  the  wheat  representing  the  total  of  premiums  paid  In 
would  be  stored,  it  would  be  kept  cff  the  market  in  vears  of  good 
crops  and  would  be  made  available  in  the  form  of  Iridemnities  In 
years  when  crops  were  short. 

n  enough  farm.ers  took  part  to  make  such  a  crop-Insurance  plan 
work   satisfactorily.   It   would   be  enormously   useful   to  the   wheat 
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larmers  themselves.     Birt  It 
millers  of  "^heat  and  their  em;: 
It   \fouId   keep   a   mere   ur.i 
would  help  to  level  ctT  some 
supplies  and  prices  resulting 
yf-ar.     Like  the   prf^pcsed   ever 
help    to   .stab.lii-^e    the    Nation! 

IT.e  fifth  part  of  the  wheat 
panel  tl.e  present  prceram  of 
In   the    Great  Plains   area, 
be  plowed  should  be  taien 
Families  that   have    been 
living  from  such  land  ought 
a  better  opportunity.     This 
it  will  yield   big  dividends  in 

The  sixth  part  of  the 
would  be  needed  to  offset  th 
already  felt   and   help  wheat 
rise  af  the  American  standard 
ccme  from.?     Over  a  period 
cotton   farmers   could    depend 
Trea-sury — subsidies   which   mi 
failed  to  appropriate  the 
with  both  cotton  and  wheat 
the  commodities  themselves 
equalizing  taxes  levied  at  the 
the  old  Triple  A,  these  taxes 
of  the  commodity  consumed 
tlon   of  the   crop   going   Into 
price. 

Any  such  tax  would,  of  courfe 
sumer  rafeeuards.     We   would 
the   market   price   for   wheat 
greater  pjortlon  of  the  con'rum^r 
than  was  the  case  before  the 
are  in  force,  consumers  would 
tariff-equalizing   tax. 

To  a  consumer,  what  different! 
bread  on  the  basis  of  wheat  In 
80  cents  a  bushel  plus  20  cents 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
of  the  amount  of  wheat  needed 
than  2  cents.     A  20-cent  tajc 
consumer's  loaf  of  bread.     Anc 
a  correspoi'.dlnf^  am^ount  may 
ruptcy  and  at  lea.st  a  mlnimuijn 
would  the  consumer  choose 


uld   be  of  great  value   al^o   to  the 

r/e'-s  .ind  to  the  i"c::runam"  public. 

supply   available   for   export.     It 

of   the   peak.3   and    viUlevB   in   wheat 

:  rom   weather  changes  from  year  to 

normal  granary  f  jr   corn,   it'  would 

b'osiness. 

plan  would  be  to  continue  and  cx- 

^e tiring  submarglnal  land,  especially 

ds   that  nature   intended   never  t*3 

;  of  wheat  and  reuimad  to  grass. 

In   a   bitter   struggle  to   earn   a 

be,  and  are  being,  assisted  to  find 

Is  botind  to  move  slowly,  but 

human  values. 

,  the  price-adjustment  payments. 

effects  of  price  declineg  which  are 

armors   to  share   In  the   progressive 

Df  living.     Where  would  the.se  funds 

years,   neither   wheat  flarmers   nor 

upon   subsidies    from    the   General 

jht   be   cut   off   any   time    Congress 

y.     Therefore   It  would   seem   that 

the  sensible  thing  would   be  to  let 

the  load  In  the  form  of  tariff - 

point  of  first  processing.     As  under 

^  ould  be  levied  only  on  that  portion 

the  United  States,  while  the  por- 

dxport   would   be   sold   at   the   world 
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have  to  be  surrounded  with  con- 
want   to   be   stire  that   the   sum  of 
jIus   the   tax   would    not    cause   any 
1  >r's  dollar  to  be  paid  out  for  wheat 
war.     As  long  as  safeguards  like  this 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a 
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loaf  of  bread  and  a  few  cents 
the    risk    of    the    loss    of 
eventually  might  flow  out  ag'al 
farm  purchasing  power? 

As  I   have  recommended  for 
ments   might   well   be   madQ  on 
should    be    conditioned    upon 
program . 

If  payments  were  large  enou 
the  program  would  be   very 
probably  would  not  be  in 
of  good  weather,  supplies  piled 
In  such  an  emergency  the  use 

This  six -part  plan  for   whea 
take  the   wheat  growers  of  th 
Even  with  Its  help  I  believe 
least  it  would  help  them  make 
line  with  the  needs  of  avallabli! 

Lacking  such  a  plan,   the 
wheat    industry,   in   case   we 
weather,  is  a  disorderly  retrea 
"natural    economic   law." 
farmers  would  have  to  be 
mean    hundreds    of    fanning 
would  mean  another  cycle   of 
farm  buying,  and  loss  of  Jobs 
afford  to  ask  the  wheat  farmeijs 
dependent  on  wheat  to  pay  suci  i 

Now,  as  I  see  it,  the  key  to 
the   tariff-equalizing   tax   to 
dent  Roosevelt,  in  his  message 
the  need  for  a  balanced  Budget 
for  the  farm  program  over 
should  be  balanced  by  an  equbl 
other  words,  the  farm  program 
possible.    I  am  confident  that 
of  keeping  the  Nation's  money 

But  let  no  one  think  that 
without  a  fight.     The  tax  woulti 
but  some  of  the  big  processors 
will  do  all  they  can  to  block  it 

I  have  here  a  yellow  clrcula^ 
the  Millers'  National  Federatior 
arouse  consumers  against  the 
taxes  dan  be  stopped  cold  if  the 
will  do  their  part.     By  this  w 
fact  that  they  will  carry  the  bt 
and  then  for  consumers  to 
of  absolutely  no  value  in  caxr^jl 


o:ily 
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does  It  make  whether  he  buys  his 
the  market  place  or  on  the  basis  of 
tax?    And  right  her?  I  would  like  to 
with  wheat  at  $1  a  bushel,  the  cost 
for  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  is  less 
r^cans  only  a  third  of  a  cent  on  the 
yet  to  the  wheat  growT,  receiving 
make  the  difference  between  bank- 
chance  to  make  a  living.     Which 
pay  a  third  of  a  cent  more  on  a 
i^ore  on  shirts  and  sheetg.  or  to  run 
cnt    and    property    values    that 
n  from  unstable  farm  income  and 


cotton,   the   price-adjuslment   pay- 

an   allotted   production   goal   and 

participation    in    the    conservation 


;h.  the  Incentive  for  cooperation  In 

'-g.     Marketing  quotas  for   wheat 

unless  through  a  series  of  years 

up  to  an  unmanageable  level.     But 

of  quotas  might  prove  very  useful. 

If  carried   into   effect,   would   not 

Nation  to  some   golden  Eldorado. 

tt^elr  future  Is  not  too  rcay.     But  at 

Ein  orderly  retreat  to  an  acreage  in 

markets. 

thing  I   can  see   ahead   for  the 

Ijave    a    series   of   years    of   ordinary 

through  the  harsh  application  of 

would    mean   that   thousands    of 

off  from  their  farms.     It  would 

mmunlties    would    be   ruined.      It 

closed   cotmtry   banks,   diminished 

-  city  workers.    The  Nation  cannot 

wheat  constuners,  and  industries 

a  price. 

the  plan  I  have  outlined  would  bo 

pi  ovlde  the  needed   revenue.     Presl- 

o  Congress  a  week  ago,  emphasized 

and  insisted  that  any  expenditures 

--  provided  In  the  regular  Budget 

amotuit  of  new  tax  Income.     In 

should  be  self -financing  so  far  as 

1he  farmers  appreciate  the  necessity 

iffairs  well  ordered. 

a  tax  can  be  enacted  Into  law 

be  ultimately  paid  by  consumers, 

from  whom  it  would  be  collected 

Already  they  are  organising. 

and  a  pink  handbill  put   out  by 

of  Chicago.     Both  urge  millers  to 

tlax.     The  circular  says;   "Processing 

various  Interests  adversely  affected 

mean  arousing  consumers  to  the 

rden  of  any  processing  taxes  levied 

to  Washington.     Petitions  are 

ng  this  sentiment  to  Washington 
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and  the  time  and  energy  they  require  should  be  ppent  usefully. 
Practically  tho  only  thing  that  will  coimt  are  individual  letters 
from  consumers,  and  these  letters  In  great  numbers.  ' 

The  Millers"  Federation  states  that  It  Is  prepared  to  supply  mem- 
bers with  "dodgers  '  In  any  quantity,  the  only  condition  being  t;.at 
these  "dodgers"  be  put  to  use  Immediately. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts?  A  year  ago  consum'Ts  were  paying 
farmers  S1.06  for  each  bushel  of  wheat  that  was  milled.  ToiUy 
the  farm  price  of  wheat  averages  about  80  cent.s.  If  a  proces-.ing 
tax  of,  say.  20  cents  a  btishel  were  added,  the  combined  cost  of 
wheat  and  tax  would  be  $1  a  bushel,  or  6  cents  less  than  the  farm 
price  of  a  year  ago.  These  fact.s  are  cori.pletely  nussuig  from  both 
the  h.indbill  and  the  circular. 

It  IS  a  splendid  thing  for  flour  millers  like  all  other  free  r^nd 
Irdrpondent  citizens  to  express  their  convictions  B;it  a.s  a  matier 
of  fact,  the  leihtimate  interests  of  flour  millers  are  promctod 
by  stability  of  price  for  both  farmers  and  consumers.  It  is  high 
time  for  the  processors  to  Join  together  with  the  farmers  and  liie 
con.^vimers  in  fighting  for  stability  Instead  of  following  tho 
short-t-mhted  policy  of  fighting  against  tlie  best  interests  of  all 
three  ftroups. 

I  hope  tiie  millers,  along  with  all  other  businessmen,  will  come 
to  see  that  a  long-ran;*"  farm  plan  that  w"Il  keep  agriculture  on 
an  even  keel  will  help  them  tn  stay  on  &ii  even  ket!,  too. 

The  all-weather  wheat  proErram  hrre  propos'^d  Is  designed  above 
even,:hins  ei.'-e  to  serve  the  interests  of  wheat  producers  and 
wh->a'  c  n.-iimers.  To  mv  mind.  Uie  ups  and  down.s  of  wheat  He 
very  close  to  current  problems  which  are  giving  tho  whcle  Nation 
concern.  How  can  tlie  people  hope  to  make  a  successful  attack 
upon  the  business  cycle  unles.s  they  have  a  chance  to  iron  out 
the  extreme  swings  in  prices  of  basic  farm  commodities? 

A.",  I  sa,id  a  few  days  ago  at  Indianapolis,  if  we  can  st,iblli7e 
farm  prices  and  f<'u-m  income,  we  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ^'iv- 
Ine  the  Nation  the  economic  balance  wheel  that  it  so  greatly 
needs. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  vital  Interests  of  the  conmmer.  the 
wheat  p.-otrrani  mu.st  not  be  considerrd  by  itself  It  should  be 
considered  along  with  the  ever-norrnal-granary  plan  to  build  up 
.'^t'T.iite  r^^erv^■-,  of  corn,  and  sound  plan.-;  for  the  cotton  growers, 
dairy  and  livestock  producers,  and  other  farmers.  Tliese  plans 
are  interdepc-ndent.  and  the  success  of  any  one  would  contribute 
to  the  succe.<;s  nf  the  others.  An  essenMal  purpo.«e  of  these  plans 
must  be  to  iron  out  extreme  flu'-tuations  !n  farm  price  and  in 
farm  income  If  that  purpose  can  be  accompli!-hc<i.  It  will  have 
ber.eftts  for  the  con.sumer  which  wiil  far  offset  anv  disadvantages. 
It  will  launch  an  attack  on  the  cvcles  of  boom  and  rollapse  that 
atcain  and  acrain  threaten  our  civ.hy^iticn.  It  will  help  malie  our 
Air>erican  system  work. 

But  there  are  those  who  want  no  attempt  like  this  made.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  a  few  powerful  nr:anc!al  In'erests  are  and 
alwavs  have  be'^n  opposed  to  any  real  farm  program  These  Inter- 
ests are  active  now.  They  want  to  go  back  to  the  do-nothing 
farm  policy  of  tho  twentle<=. 

Opponents  of  the  taruf-equali.zinc  tax  have  already  claimed  that 
It  is  unconstitutional.  But,  a?  Prerident  Ro^.sevelt  pointed  out 
last  week  m  his  m.c.s.'aee  to  Cnni^ress.  •the  court.?  themselves  are 
coming  to  have  inrrea.'^lng  re<:ard  for  the  true  nature  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  broad  charter  of  democratic  government  whirh  ran 
function  under  the  conditions  of  today"  Since  the  Triple  A 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  ne^irly  2  vears  ago,  acts  of  Congress 
to  improve  labor  relations  and  assure  workers'  security  have  been 
upheld. 

"In  these  later  deoi.vion.s "  the  President  said,  "the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  rcculate  commerce  between  the  States  and 
to  tax  and  to  spend  for  the  general  welfare  have  been  clearly 
recognized," 

The  President  expressed  his  confidence  that  Congress  can  "con- 
stitutionally write  an  adequate  farm  act  that  will  be  well  within 
the  broad  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution." 

And  he  said:  "I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
not  again  deny  to  farmers  the  protection  which  It  now  accords 
to  others." 

I  agree  with  President  Roosevelt,  Farmers  and  those  who  would 
serve  the  farmers'  welfare  should  go  ahead  and  work  out  plans 
that  are,  first  of  all,  equitable  and  sound.  In  the  long  run  public 
opinion  will  prevail,  and  It  wUl  support  good  laws,  not  half-baked 
measures  written  with  one  eye  on  the  processors  and  the  other 
eye  on  what  the  courts  did  before  they  saw  the  light. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  the  battle  that  is  now 
opening  Is  really  the  old  battle  of  "equality  for  agriculture  "  I  do 
not  know  how  long  It  will  last.  But  I  do  know  that  If  'farmers 
cannot  win  back  to  "equ.-d  Justice  tmder  law,"  then  the  future  of 
our  Nation  is  Indeed  dark. 

This  is  the  real  issue:  Is  agriculture  to  have  a  fair  chance  or  Is 
It  to  become  once  m.ore  the  Nation's  forgotten  Indtistry?  Tempo- 
rarily, perhaps,  the  Nation  ran  get  along  with  farmers  like  serfs 
or  peons  supplying  cheap  food  and  cheap  fiber  for  cheaply  paid 
labor  In  the  cities.  But  such  a  pollcv  never  has  led  and  In  Uie 
end  never  will  lead  to  anything  except  disaster. 

To  adopt  such  a  policy  now  would  be  to  Invite  another  smash-up 
I  am  not  a  defeati.s^     I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  smash-up  i.s 
inevitable.     I   am    crn.ldcnt   that   the   more   far-sighted   men   and 
women    of    this   Nation   will    prevaU    and    that   agriculture     alon^ 
with  labor  and  business,  will  get  fair  play.  '  ° 

But  there  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  farmers  face  a  crisis 
Either  the  gams  of  the  las,t  few  years  will  be  consolidated  as  en- 
during progrei^  or  else  agriculture  wiU  go  down  hill 
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♦  /""T  K?  ^"^".^  "°^   ^**^^''    ^°   ■''"^^•^   J^s'ice    u^cler   law"   unless 
they  fight  for  It.  "*«..,:>o 

There  is  onlv  one  way  to  win.  and  that  Is  to  keep  an  unbroken 
front  in  the  fight.  The  wheat  farmers  of  the  West^caS  neSr  get 
a  good  wheat  program,  br.ckcd  by  the  tax  needed  to  make  it  a 
succe.ss,  unless  and  until  they  have  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  southern  cotton  farmers.  The  cotton  farmers  can  never  get 
the  kind  of  cotton  program  they  want  without  the  loyal  help  of 
the  wheat  farmers.  And  If  the  new  farm  bill  should  fall  to  give 
the  protection  of  Income  that  is  so  vital  to  farmers  of  the  West 
and  South,  then  the  increased  pressure  upon  available  funds  -tviU 
.-urcly  weaken  the  program  for  the  corn  farmers,  the  dairv  farmers 
and  other  producers.  So  today,  with  renewed  earnestness  I  vr<^» 
the  wheat  grov.-ers.  cotton  growers,  corn  gr^^wers  dairy  farmers" 
tobacco  farmers,  rice  growers,  and  all  the  other  great  producme 
groups  to  forget  their  nunor  d.fferences  and  to  unite  in  a  solid 
farm  front. 

From  the  standnoin*  r.f  both  consumer  and  far'-n-r  the  =»ake 
In  this  finrht  ne.iher  brtrins  nor  ends  wi'h  the  farm  AJl  of 
society  .stands  to  lo.se  if  the  farm  program  fails,  and  to  gain  If  it 
Eucceeds  The  grain  gambler  alone  profits  when  wheat  prices 
soar  and  cra.-h,  and  then  .-^oar  and  crash  again.  No  one  profits 
when  the  wheat  farmers  and  consumers  are  made  the  victims  of 
scarcity  due  to  drought.  No  one  profits  when  a  tremendous  ■sur- 
plus wrecks  wheat  price.=;.  It  is  true  that  sh'Xks  like  these  fall 
upon  the  fanner  first.  But  ultimaU'ly  thev  hurt  evervcne  Tlie 
hou.?ewife  w.^nts  a  steady  supplv  of  food'  at  fair  prices  The 
bus.nf.<sm..in  the  manufacturer  the  citv  worker  depend  on  farm 
buyini:  power  for  trade,  fnr  customers,  for  employment  Their 
Intero'^ts  and  the  farmers'  interests  are  reallv  one'  The  farmer 
miL-t  never  forget  his  duty  to  the  consum.er,  Jii.n  as  the  consumer 
must  always  remember  his  debt  to  the  farmer.  The  life  of  cur 
rirmr^cracy  depends  upon  the  unltv  of  the  croups  in  .service  of  the 
general  welfare.  That  unity  and  that  service  must  be  the  founda- 
tion for  the  fai-m  program  of  the  future. 
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HOX.  JOHN  LUECKE 

OK  5!ICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF   KITRKSEXTATIVES 
Wcdr.csday.  Dtccmbcr  8,  1937 


LETTFR   FROM   HON    JOIfN   LUECKE,   OF    mCHIGAN    TO   W    A 
AYRES,   CH.MRMAN  Or    ITIE  FEDLRAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 


Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michipan.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remark.s  m  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  fol- 
lowing If  tier  which  I  have  wTitren  to  the  Honorable  W.  A. 
AjTe.';,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.s.<?icn.  Wa.-;h- 
meton.  The  letter  deals  with  the  irregularities  of  milk  tests 
which  h:ive  come  to  my  notice,  and  I  am  asking  the  Com- 
nuision  to  look  into  the  matter: 

HOT'SE    OF    F^FPFF.SrNTATI'VTvS. 

Wa.shiTU/to7i,  D   C,  D,\-L-riber  8.  1937. 
Hon.  W    A    AvRFS. 

Cfiainr.an,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Wash-iugton.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr  .^YnFs:  During  the  recess  of  Congress,  while  I  was 
back  in  my  district.  I  h.ad  complaints  made  to  m.e  by  farmers  who 
were  shipping  milk  to  condenserles  anu  cheese  plants  within  the 
State  and  elsewhere.  Tliey  complained  to  nie  that  th.c  ttsts  they 
received  did  not  compare  favorably  v.Uth  the  tests  made  by  the 
county  nillk-testing  a.?sociations. 

Another  complaint  was  th.at  certain  milk-processing  plants  in 
order  to  get  their  milk  would,  from  all  appearances,  at  the  begin- 
ning give  the  farmer  a  hiijh  test  and  then  after  they  had  delivered 
their  milk  to  thi\se  places  for  a  short  tim.e  the  test  would  begin 
to  drop. 

I  was  also  Informed  that  the  milk  and  cream  test  varied  with 
the  price  of  buttcrfat;  that  when  the  price  of  buttcrfat  went  up 
the  tests  went  down. 

Upon  learning  of  these  complaints  I  Immediately  rot  in  touch 
wi'h  the  State  authorities  and  they  sent  inspector's  into  the  dis- 
trict. The  inspectors  after  finishing  their  work  reported  that  they 
liad  discovered   irrc:rularities. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  have  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
concern  Itself  In  rerard  to  milk  and  cream  tests.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  Commission  has  ever  made  inquiry  into  this 
matter,  but  I  earnestly  request  that  it  seriously  consider  doing  so. 

I  was  also  told  that  fly-by-night  operators  come  into  the  S'ate 
from  adJoininL;  States,  tran.sact  business  for  various  period.;  of  time, 
and  then  depart  suddenly,  leaving  the  farmer  to  get  his  money  in 


any  way  he  can.    I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there  is  anv  truth 

irtl  M  ^^^'^^"^*^^^'  but  since  it  .seemed  to  be  quite  common  "knowl- 

r.!!.,  ^'"^  "^i^^'^  ,^'^^'^  ^^"  ^"^^  '"^^0°  for  It.  and  I  think  the 
commission  should  look  into  that  also 

tuSf  hm  '  xh«f°K'lffT''^^  ourselves  in  Congres.  with  an  agricul- 
no  w,v  nfT..T=  .1  f^^^l^  "'"^'>'  ""'^'^  ^^'"^^i"  commodities  and  in 
Solnted^^n  fn  rhlT'"^  ^f  ""^^  "  ^^'  irregularities  which  I  have 
mn?i^.^^  ,         ^  foregoing  sentences  were  done  away  with.  I  feel 

SroducSrs  of^'th^  v^^"^  '''^'  ^'^  ^'°^>^  '^^^'^  ^^^d^re<i  the  milk 
proaucers  of  the  Nation  a  great  service. 

I  am  calling  this  to  your  attention  because  of  the  knowledge  I 
have  concerning  it.  and  I  believe  it  Is  mv  duty  to  make  an  effort 
indu™^    ''''    Commission    look   into    this    phase    of    the   7^ 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  Llticke, 
Member  of  Congress, 


Aircraft  and  the  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOX.  JOHX  M.  O'COXXELL 

OF   RHODE   ISr..\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Dcccyiiber  8.  1937 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Rhode  Inland.  Mr.  Speaker  one  can- 
not read  the  report  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Honorable 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Chairman.  Merchant  Marine  Commis- 
sion, entitled  "Aircraft  and  the  Merchant  Marine"  without 
being  impressed  by  the  clever  manner  in  which  the  subject  of 
overseas  air  service  is  analyzed  to  favor  flying  boats. 

American  design,  construction,  and  overseas  operation  of 
heavier-than-air  craft  have  dem.onstrated  an  efficiencv  which 
warrant  the  expectation  of  further  improvement  being  made 
to  enable  seaplanes  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  nonstop  fliL-ht 
\^ith  a  reasonable  pay  load,  but  the  125-fon  flymg  boat^ 
of  "future  des-.gn"  are  at  present  too  visionary  to  be  com.pared 
with  300-ton  dirigibles  which  may  be  constructed  now,  when 
we  need  such  craft  to  aid  the  expansion  of  our  merchant- 
marine  service. 

The  construction  and  .successful  commercial  oversea."^  opera- 
tions of  German  Zeppelins  have  demorLStrated  the  efficiency 
and  value  of  lignter-than-air  craft.  Germany  has  also  de- 
veloped heavier-than-air  craft,  which  w.th  improvement 
should  serve  equally  as  well  as  oui-  heavicr-than-air  craft,  and 
will  use  both  heavier-than-air  and  lishter-than-air  craft 'with 
Its  merchant  marine.  The  United  States  in  .^^upplying  our 
helium  pas  to  Germany  aids  in  establishing  German  competi- 
tion w.th  our  own  merchant  marine.  The  authorization  to 
sell  17,900,000  cubic  feet  of  heLum  c;as  to  Germany  for  one 
7,000  000-cubic-foot  dirigible  i:i  a  full  supply  for  two  such 
din.eiblf^s  for  se\-eral  years. 

The  Maritime  Commi.-sion  m  its  report  does  not  present 
this  fact  to  Ccngre.ss.  and  further,  the  Commission  indicates 
it  favors  the  German-constructed  dirigibles  with  which  to 
establish  an  Am-rican  cvers.'as  lightcr-than-air  aid  to  o-or 
merchant  marine.  To  employ  tax  funds  for  constructing 
dirigibles  in  Germany  and  levy  additional  taxes  for  supplying 
relief  to  those  who  could  be  employed  for  constructing  diri- 
gibles in  the  United  States  we  do  not  believe  is  a  desirable 
method  for  expanding  our  own  mercha::!  niai'iie. 

It  may  not  have  been  the  intent  of  the  Commission  to 
favor  German-constructed  dirigibles,  but  the  Commission's 
report  refers  to  German  construction  and  omits  the  consid- 
eration of  American-constructed  ZepixLn-type  airships  and 
of  dirigibles  of  American  design,  which  are  approved  by  many 
leading  American  structural  and  aeronautical  engineers. 

The  Commission  may  not  apprec;ate  the  importance  of  the 
frame  upon  which  the  dirigible  mu,=t  r^ly  for  its  strength, 
saiety,  and  the  term  of  its  useful  life,  as  well  as  for  its  effi- 
ciency, in  commercial  or  military  service.  The  Commission 
may  not  understand  that  of  the  two  prineiple.s  nf  engineering 
that  are  best  adapted  to  the  construction  of  dirigible  frames, 
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a:^pexdix  to  the  congressional  record 


those  of  the  arch -frame  bvih 
the  suspensir-n -bridge  princ 
The  aero:.au*:.cal  adviser 
hearing.-  on  diricible  airsl: 
House  Interstate  and  Fureu 
1937.  At  these  hearings  a 
the  Zeppelin  frame  and  ' 
type  frame  was  submitted 


and  cf  ihe  nispen^Jisn  bridge, 
inle.s  are  superior. 
:0  the  Ccmjnission  attended  '.he 
ips,  en  H.  R.  2252.  before  the 
n  Commerce  Committee,  June  8. 
report  on  the  relative  micrits  of 
he    American    su^p-'^nsiGn-bridfTe 


and  discussed  by  Dr.  David  B. 
Steinman.  of  Robinson  &  Jiteinman,  structural  engmeering 
consultants. 

This  report  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Steinm.an  was  pre- 
pared for  a  client,  and  the  n-ork  was  accepted  because  it  was 
within  the  type  cf  engineering  in  which  they  specialized: 
they  had  no  financial  interest  except  to  receive  payment  for 
their  services. 

Both  Dr.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Steinman  are  accepted  in 
world  engineering  circles  a^  leaders  in  bridge  design  and  con 
struction  of  all  types.  To  them  a  dirigible  frame  is  just  an 
adaptation  of  bridge  consi  ruction  principles,  of  the  arch 
frame  or  the  suspension  br  dges.  Their  record  as  designers 
or  consultants  on  the  desiga,  engineers  on  the  constniction 
or  advisers  on  the  construction  of  about  50  percent  of  the 
great  bridges  in  the  United  States  and  of  many  great  bridges 
in  foreign  countries  shoud  indicate  the  value  of  their 
opinion. 

The  United  States  Maritine  Commission  is  expected  to  be 
unbiased  in  its  decisions  anc  to  be  interested  in  all  American 
Improvements  which  may  aid  in  establisliing  a  first-class 
merchant  marine  for  our  :  Nation.  The  funds  provided  by 
Congress  for  the  Commissi  3n's  use  are  intended  to  benefit 
both  industry  and  commerci!  of  our  Nation. 

In  Appendix  No.  1  of  Aircraft  and  the  Merchant  Marine, 
the  American  Zeppelin  Trar  sport,  Inc..  is  credited  with  sup- 
plying the  data  on  dirigible;.  This  company  represents  the 
German  company  and,  it  i5  understood,  may  employ  either 
German-constructed  dirigib  es  or  dirigibles  of  the  Zeppelin 
type  constructed  by  the  GcKidyear  Zeppelin  Corporation. 

It  has  been  stated  the  German -cons  true  ted  Hindenburg 
cost  approximately  $2,500,0(0  in  Germany,  thus  the  cost  of 
two  9.000,000  cubic  feet  diriiibles  estimated  at  $7,200,000  and 
of  two  10,000,000  cubic  feet  dirigibles  estimated  to  cost  $8,- 
000,000  is  in  line  with  the  iicreased  cost  of  the  larger  sizes 
constructed  in  Germany. 

These  figures,  contained  in  the  Commission's  report,  m.ay 
not  apply  to  the  same  size  dirigibles  if  constructed  in  the 
United  States,  for  Mr.  Litchfield,  of  the  Goodyear  Co..  is 
reported  to  have  stated  in  an  interview  published  by  the 
New  York  Times  in  1936  that  '"To  construct  the  HindevJmrg 
In  the  United  States  may  CDSt  two  and  one-haU  times  the 
cost  cf  the  $2,500,000  Hindenburg  constructed  in  Germany. 
The  higher  cost  of  constiucting  zeppelin-frame  dirigibles 
in  the  United  States  is  furt:ier  indicated  by  an  offer  of  the 
Goodyear  Zeppelin  Corpora ;ion  to  construct  two  7,000,000 
cubic  feet  dirigibles  for  the  United  States  Government  at  a 
price  of  $10,750,000.  This  of'er  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Assistant  Secretary  of  tlie  Department  of  Commerce,  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Commission  in  1934.  with  the  statement 
the  Goodyear  Zeppehn  Corporation  would  be  willing  to  lease 
the  two  airships  and  operate  them  in  commercial  service  for 
5  years,  paying  the  Govemnent  the  sum  of  $1  per  year. 

The  Maritime  Coramissicn  recommends  that  Congress 
place  dirigibles  upon  the  same  basis  as  merchant  marine  ves- 
sels, under  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act.  Also  recom- 
mends that  responsibility  fcr  the  economic  development  of 
overseas  aircraft  be  lodged  in  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
that  Congress  authorize  the  Commission  to  make  loans  of 
75  percent  of  said  aircrafts'  cost. 

Should  Congress  approve  these  recommendations,  the 
Goodyear  Zeppelin  Corporation  could  submit  a  proposal  to 
build  two  10,000,000  cubic  fi-et  zeppehn  frame  dirigibles  at 
$20,000,000  and  the  Commission  could  allot  for  such  con- 
struction a  cash  subsidy  of  i  10,000,000  on  a  cost  differential 
basis  and  loan  another  $10  000,000  at  low  interest,  or  the 
Commission  could  make  one  loan  of  $15,000,000 


We  do  not  think  the  Comuiission  may  approve  a  proposal 
of  this  kind,  but  its  approval  may  be  legal  if  its  recommrnda- 
tijns  are  approved  by  Congress.  Tlie  sum  of  $20,000,000 
Vs-ould  cover  the  cost  of  probably  six  IC. 000, COO  cubir  feet 
dirigibles  constructed  in  Germany,  or  of  the  .-^ame  numbtT 
of  10,000,000  cubic  feet  dirigibles,  nf  the  suspension  bridge 
frame  con5tructed  in  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  said  the  suspension  bridge  frame  dirigibles  have 
notr  been  constructed  nor  have  demomtratcd  flicht.  No 
large  dirigibles  have  been  constructed  in  the  United  States 
unless  the  Government  supphed  the  full  amiount  of  their 
cost  and  flight  demonstration.  TJiesc  dirigibles  were 
destroyed  as  the  result  of  structural  weakness,  in  their 
design  or  construction. 

A  preeminent  feature  of  the  suspension  bridge  dirigible 
frame  is  its  flexibility  through  which  local  stresses  ars 
automatically  distributed  to  avoid  fracture  of  any  of  the 
structural  materials,  and  at  the  .'^anie  time  m.ay  provide  the 
necessary  rigidity  required  for  sustained  high  speed  and 
concentrared  loads.  Airships'  frames  of  this  type  may  be 
ccr^5tnic"ed  of  h:g:h-grade  steel  and  have  a  useful  life'  ex- 
ceeding 20  years,  as  in  the  suspoensiun  bridge. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Steinman,  m  the  preparation  of 
their  repor^  submitted  a  complete  design  of  a  6.500,000 
cubic  feet  dirigible  under  the  specifications  by  the  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics  of  the  Na\y  Department,  for  the  construction 
of  the  Akrcyn  and  Mccnn.  This  report  Wiis  available  for  study 
by  the  Maritim.e  Commission,  if  it  desired  to  examine  same. 
The  report  enimierated  the  advantages  of  the  .suspension 
bridge  type  frame  as  follows:  Increase  in  pay  load,  more 
efficient  use  of  material,  greater  inherent  strength,  dccrea^f^d 
maintenance  cost,  increased  length  of  life,  ease  of  construc- 
tion, simplicity,  accuracy  and  definitness  of  calculation.  The 
report  included  perf'->rman^r  chart.s.  il'  fuel  coiLsumption  at 
speeds  ranging  from  40  miles  per  hour  to  110  mil^s  per 
hour,  in  winds  ranging  from  20  miles  per  hour  "following 
wind.s,"  to  50  miles  per  hour  "head  winds,"  ^2)  speed-range 
chart  of  approxim.atrly  4.000  miles  at  100  miles  per  hour  to 
20.000  miles  at  40  mile^  per  hour,  and  i3)  spt-cd-power 
chart  showing  400  horsepower  at  40  m.iles  p^r  hour,  to  7,000 
horsepower  at  110  miles  per  hour. 

Thp  RTbin^on  and  Steinman  report  was  supportrd  before 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  by  a  report  by  iho  Gu^^i  n- 
heim  School  of  Aeronautics,  N -.v  York  University:  by  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  Connecticut  State  Socif-ty  of  Proff-ssional 
Engineers,  as  a  result  of  its  mdependent  study:  by  Dr.  Max 
Munk.  science  consultant  on  apronautics,  and  for  many 
years  was  technical  adviser  to  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics;  and  by  other  engineers  who  appeared 
before  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Thr>  Maritime  Com.mi.-;sion  should  be  interested  in  this  con- 
struction of  American  dirigibles,  which  m.ay  impro-vc  upon 
the  German  dirigibles  and  be  constructed  in  the  United 
States  at  no  higher  cost  than  Zppp^lin  diricibles  constructed 
in  Germany,  and  in  dirigibles  c:ipablo  of  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic to  England  m  36  hours,  thus  effecting  three  or  possibly 
four  crossings  p*.r  w>-ek.  trarLspvorting  pay  loads  of  100  tons 
at  a  cost  of  appro.xim.i'ely  20  cents  per  p^jund. 

The  cost  of  oi;erati:.i:  surh  dingibles  is  conservatively 
estimated  to  not  exceed  $40  Ono  per  crossing,  or  only  20 
cents  per  pound,  with  a  full  load.  The  charges  include  ad- 
ministration and  communications,  fuel  and  oil,  helium  gas, 
crew,  engine  maintenance  and  replacement,  terminal  charges] 
contingencies,  insurance,  dirigible  maintenance  and  deprecia- 
tion, hquidatlon  of  construction  co.st,  interest,  and  traffic 
sohcitation  and  handim.:,  all  carefully  estimated  on  a  con- 
servative basis. 

In  conclusion.  I  desire  to  state  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  Commission  in  its  opinion  that  both  heavier-than-air 
and  lighter-than-air  craft  may  serve  effectively  with  our 
merchant  marine,  with  benefit  to  rach.  My  criticisms  In- 
tend no  reflection  on  the  Comm.u^sion  or  its  aeronautical  ad- 
viser and  are  submitted  as  constructive  information,  whicli 
I  feel  the  Maritime  Commission  should  receive. 
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Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

fJK   XKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF   RKPr.K;>K.\TATlVES 
Wednesday.  Dccirnbcr  S.  1937 


LETTT-R  FRONT  WH.LIAM  GREEN.  PnESTDEXT  OF  THE  AMER- 
^/.^  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  ON  WAGE  AND  HOUR  BILL- 
ALSO  THE  PROPOSED   BILL  ^^^i^   aii.u, 


Mr,  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
WiUiam  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  together  with  a  proposed 
bill  .support<?d  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Amfrican  FmrR\ru->'N  of  Labor, 

_         „  „  Was'nngtc  u.  D    C\  December  7,  1937 

Hon    Hamiiton-  Fish    Jr. 

Il-.'use  O'Tire  BuiUhng.  Washington.  D  C. 
DE^R  Sir:  I  am  herewith  transmitting  to  vou  a  copy  of  a  waee 
and  hour  bill  drafted  and  approved  by  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Your  .support  of  this  mea-^urw 
1.S  most  earne^-tly  requested  by  the  Amrricin  Federation  of  Labcr' 
This  wage  and  hour  bill  embodies  w-ithin  i*  the  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  President  Roosevelt  dealing  with  the  pnncmlc 
of  mlnim.um-waee  and  maximum-hour  legislation  Its  provi^ons 
are  clear-cut  It  estabhshes  a  bott  ,m  for  wa.:es  and  a  top  for 
houjs  It  requir.s  no  administrative  board  or  machlner\-  to  make 
It  effective  Funliermore,  11  provides  for  quick  punishment  for  anv 
violation 

Tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  opposed  to  a  complex 
system  of  Fe.ie.ral  wage  and  hour  regulation  and  its  administra'- 
tlon  by  a  new  FedrnU  board  Our  oppoltion  to  the  creation  of 
a  minimum -'A-age  bo.%.-d  Is  ba.sed  very  largely  upon  the  extremely 
disappointing  and  di-allu^ioning  experiences  which  labor  has  had 
with  the  National  L.ibrr  Relations  Board.  Tl-.e  substitution  of'  a 
Federal  administrator  with  advisory  boards  or  district  wage  boa-ri-^ 
under  him  would  constitute  but  a  very  slight  difference  between 
that  and  a  niinimum-wage  board. 

The   raies   proposed    in    the   American   Fedeiat.on    of   Uabor   wage 
and  hour  bill  are  not  oppressive  against   anv  industry  in  a-.v  sec- 
tion of  the  country.     No  decent  employer  could   object   to  pavlne 
workers   $16   a  week   for   40    hours   of   labor      We    believe   that    en 
ightened    employers    will    hall    such    an    advance    In    the    sweated 

I    ask    you    in    behalf    of    the    American    Federation    of    Labor    to 
supixDr.   this  wage  and   hour  bill  lierein  subnutted  as  a  subs'Hute 
for  pending  hour  and  wage  legislation 
Very  sincerely   yours, 

\Vm    GRmN, 
President,    American    Fcdcranon   of   Labor. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estabh.-lim.ent  of  minimum  labor  standards 
m  employments  in  and  affecting  interstate  com.mcrce  and  for 
other  ]nir{Kses, 

E'^    it     C'MC'erf.    rtc  — 

re^^es—  ^     ' '' '   ^  ^^^^  ^"'  ^^'"^  ^^'  "^^^^'^  ^^^  context  otherwi.se 
(1)    "Person"    inrlude.s    an    indlyldual,    partner'^hlo.    a.s.soclatlnn 
corporation,    business    tru.st,    receiver,    trustee,    trustee    in    bank- 
ruptcy, or  liquidating  or  reorganizing  agent, 

'2i  -Interstate  commerce" ^means' trade,  commerce,  transporta- 
tion tran.smission,  or  communication  among  the  several  States 
or   into,  or  from  any  State  to  any  place  outside  thereof 

|3)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  TiTrltory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  "Occupation"  means  an  occupation,  industry  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  branch  thereof  ,or  class  cf  work  or  craft  therein  In  which 
persons  are  <?ainfu!ly  emj)loyed. 

(5  I  "Emplover"  includes  any  person  acting  directly  or  Indirectly 
ill  the  interest  of  an  employer  In  relation  to  an  "employee  but 
Shall  not  include  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
aivision  th.ereof.  or  any  labor  organization  (other  than  when 
acting  as  an  employer),  or  anyone  acting  in  the  capacity  of  offi- 
cer or  agent  of  such  labor  orgiLOizatlon. 

l6i  ■  Emijloyee"  includes  any  individual  employed  or  suffered 
or  permitted  to  work  by  an  emplover.  but  shall  riot  Include  anv 
porsrn  employed  in  a  bona  fide  executive,  administrative  pro- 
le.s.sional.  or  local  retailing  capacity  as  outside  salesmen  nor  shall 
employees-'  include  any  pcrscni  employed  as  a  seaman,  or  any  rail- 
road employee  subject  to  ihe  provisions  of  the  Hours  ol  Service 


Ui   i 

Act  /US    C.   title  45,   ch.  3^:   or  any  employee   of  anv  rci-m.-i 

munrhou-rS°LJy?''^^  ^^^'''  ^°  "^^  quali'ff^atlonrind'mTxl" 
OJ  S  C  t!tlP^^  1%P'"°L'^'''"'  °'  ^^^  -^°t°'-  Carrier  Act.  1935 
iici^^'      ;  ,i.,^  *^'  ^^    8)  :   Proi'ided.  however.  That  the  wage  oro- 

S;  to  °t  .i^nr.'f  '''^'  ^PP^y-  °'  ^"^  ^''  transport  employe  S^. 
prove?  inril^lO  i^^'^R  °'  '"^'  "  °'  '^^  ^'''■^^^^"^y  ^^^^^  Act.  ap- 
Sh  ^a  CL  or  c  •  °^  ''"^'  P"^"  employed  In  the  taking  bf 
aJ  ufed  ?^  th?r  'P°^SfS-  o"-  ^°y  person  employed  in  agriculture. 
a?  an  fts  Srmc,  P,  ;.  ^'  '"""^  -agriculture"  includef  farming 
vat  on  -nd  ;^?l'cfo'  ^"^,^™o"g  other  thJngs  includes  the  cult* 
\at.on    and    tillage    of    the    soil,    dairying     forestry     horticuitur*. 

fpffni^'^'^'^^^S'    ""^    '^^    cultivation  ^and^owinf^ff^^^^^ 
ZlTlf-  '''']'■  '''^'^'>'  P'-o^ticts.  ferns,  flowed  bu?bs    1  vestSS' 
m     ubdivisC^'f-',  %T   ^"--^^^^^i^cludes  the  definition' cJ^ntaS 

t^tSa  ~  -^^  "^•^^'^"  ^^^s:aT':^^:^^-^ 

tiiral  or  horiicultui-al  commodity,  and  anv  practice.  pert^^rSed 
tionVSd-n'/d'-"  '^^  ""  ^"  '"^'^^=^^  ^°  such  Jarming  opSS 

mem    ?r  Se'  recSan    ,n   t^^f "''  "'  ''^^''  °'  ^''^^'^  °'  ^^^^^P' 

genc>  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  durlnglhe  ^"riil 
Of  such  emergency:  Pro:-,ded,  Such  employer  affected  file  with  tSe 
State  labor  con:mi.ssioner  or  other  proper"  Stat<^  ofBcial  designated 
by  law  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the  necessity  for  turh  a^t  o,^- 
Provided  further.  That  such  employer  shflpt    to  hs  workers  dv^ ' 

v'rkTi  er"-'T7.""^^^  °^  '^°^  ^^-^  than'fiU  and  on?-hi'  iJ; 
%iJi    A  "^  ^  ^°"^'  P"  '^'•'y  °^  *0  ^-o^rs  m  anv  one  weTk 

Urro-i  s-1ti'  P"',T  '^^""^  ^'^^'  ^'  Territory  or  possession  of  the 
Lni.ed  S  ates  or  the  District  of  Columbia  guilty  of  violations  nf 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deS  guilt  of  a  mis- 
demeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall   be  fined  not   less  than  ?1M 

or  each  offen.se  The  employment  of  each  en"plove?  at  a  w^?? 
le^s  than  that  fixed  in  this  act,  or  for  hours  longer  than  th?s^ 
fixed  m  this  act,  unless  excepted  as  provided  m  sition  3  sS 
constitute   a  .^^eparate  offense,  ^ecuon   j,  shall 

c».o,Tv,*  '^'^  district  courts  of  the  United  States  ,ind  posses,«lons 
Shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  violations  of  thi.  act  AnvTr^minil 
proceeding   may    be    brought    In    the   district    wherem^y   aS   or 

recurred.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  may  peti- 
iLol/''  ^''''''^  '""'''^  ^"^'^"^  .Uirisdictlon  to  issue,  upon  proper 
Of  rT/«.r  P^™^"^^-t  injunction  prohibiting  further  violations 
Of  this  act  by  any  defendant  in  any  criminal  proceeding  Any 
district  court  in  the  district  wherein  the  defendant  i.  an  inhab- 
itant or  transacts  business  or  where  the  violation  of  the  act 
occurred  has  jurisdiction  of  said  ,=tuts  in  equity.  Judgments  and 
oeerees  .o  rend-ed  shall  be  subject  to  review  ks  provided  in  sec- 
tions 128  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Art  as  amended  (U  s  J  t  Ue  28 
sees,  225  and  347,  and  D  C,  Act,  title  18.  sec.  26).  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  United  States  District  Attorney  to  whom  satisfactory 
evidence  of  any  violation  of  this  act  has  been  pmsented  to  cau.se 
appropriate  proceedings  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  In  the 
proper  court  in  the  United  States  for  the  enforcement  of  th« 
foregoing  penalties  or  any  of  them. 

Sec.  5,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  person  to  tran.<=port  offc-  "o 
transport,  or  offer  for  transport,  in  interstate  commerce  any  "goods 
in  the  production  or  processing  of  which  any  person  so  employed 
for  longer  hours  per  week  or  for  less  wages  per  hour  or  under  the 
age  of  16  lor  hire  as  provided  In  section  2  hereof  when  applicable 
Sec,  6,  It  .shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  person  to  transport  offer  to 
transport,  or  offer  for  transport,  in  Interstate  commerce  any  goods 
m  the  production  or  processing  of  which  convict,  prison  forced 
or  indentured  labor  has  entered. 

Sec.  7,  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  supersede  any  «*'itc 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  establishing  a  minimum  wage  "higher 
than  the  wage  established  by  this  act,  or  miximum  hours  shorter 
than  those  established  by  this  act. 

^^^  x.^'  ''^"^'  ^"^P'oy^J"  tmder  a  collective-bargaining  contract 
with  the  union  of  his  employees  amilated  with  a  recognized  bona 
hde  national  labor  organization  providing  for  higher  minimum 
wages  and  shorter  maximum  hours  shall  be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act  as  to  the  employees  covered  hy  '^u(  h  a^-ree- 
ment  and  insofar  as  the  agreement  covers  hours  and  wages.     " 
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Sfc    9    A!!  la^vs  or  parts  of 

repealed.     Sh-uM   any   provlsi 
tlc2;:il   b;,-  '.he  Supreme  Court 
vi~i::r_i  shall  net  be  aiTected  h>, 

Sec.   10    This  act  ahaU  becoipe 
ment  thereof. 
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aTTS  In  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
on   of   this  act   be   held   uncoiistitu- 
thc  United  Staujs,  tho  oiiier  pro- 
such  decision. 
effective  90  days  after  the  enact- 


Alexander  Hamilton— Tariffs,  Bounties,  and  Deficits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KExXNEY 

OF  N  ilW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Dy'.cemheT  3,  1937  j 

Mr,  KENNEY.  Mr.  Speiker,  it  is  keenly  disappointing 
when,  after  much  thought  i  nd  long  study  and  a  feeling  that 
you  are  right,  the  House  o '  Representatives,  having  a  con- 
trary view,  enacts  legislation 

Such  was  my  experience  n  1934  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
securities  exchange  bill.  As  the  only  Member  of  the  House 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  margin  requirement, 
I  stood  like  Horatius  at  the  bridge,  warding  off  more  attacks, 
but  less  effectively.  My  amendment  was  to  reduce  ihe  mar- 
gin requirement  to  40  percent.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  bill,  among  other  thngs,  I  said: 

If  Congress  Is  to  set  a  standard,  let  us  set  a  standard  that  will  be 
lived  up  to.  We  pass  too  mary  laws  that  are  not  lived  up  to  and 
obeyed.  I  should  like  to  see  a  standard  below  which  we  would 
never  go,  when  It  comes  to  tho  margin  requirement.       i 

And  then  I  added:  ' 

I  predict  right  now  that  If  tills  margin  requirement  13  left  in  the 
bill  It  will  only  be  a  short  tln^  by  necessltv,  if  vou  arc  r:oii.g  to 
maintain  a  liquid  market,  wlien  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will 
lower  the  margin,  and  then  t:ie  standard  set  by  Congress  will  be 
e.Tploited. 

Recently  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  did  lower  the  margin 
requirement  and  lowered  tte  margin  to  40  percent,  as  pro- 
posed by  my  amendment. 

The  feeling  that  I  was  r  ght  still  persists  in  view  of  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  flow  of  events. 

Again,  to  my  chagrin.  Congress  debated  from  my  views 
when  It  passed  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936,  imposing  the  un- 
distributed surplus  profit  tac  upon  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. I  voted  agairL3t  the  bill  and  spoke  against  it  during  de- 
bate, hoping  to  avoid  this  tac  which  I  felt  would,  as  I  said,  in 
some  degree  clamp  dou-n  and  crack  down  on  the  backbone  of 
the  country's  ordinary  businjess,  placing  a  burden  upon  busi- 
ness and  the  Nation. 

In  the  light  of  the  hue  aid  cry  for  the  repeal  of  this  tax 
now.  the  sense  that  I  was  ^ight  upon  that  propoeition  still 
lingers  with  me. 

And.  Mi-.  Speaker,  events 
and  remarks  during  debate 


convince  me — as  the  arguments 
on  the  pending  farm  bill  con- 
vince me — that  I  am  still  ri<;ht  on  my  lottery  bill. 

The  old  query,  "Where  a  -e  we  going  to  get  the  money?" 
looms  up  again  even  while   he  farm  bill  is  being  debated  in 


the  Congress 
The  question  assumes  tha 


there  is  bound  to  be  a  deflci 


an  unbalanced  Budget — if  ^e  look  to  ordinary  sources  alone 
for  revenue. 

Why  not.  in  the  circumstknces,  turn  to  the  philosophy  of 

because  of  his  financial  genius 
was  chosen  as  the  first  Se:retary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  still  stanc  s  as  a  mountain  peak  funong  the 
financiers  of  the  country's  qistory? 

based  upon  the  philosophy  of 
Hamilton.  The  able  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee [Mr.  Jones]  so  stated  ir  opening  the  debate  on  the  bill. 
Throughout  the  consideration  of  the  bill  It  has  been  appaient 
that  the  distinguished  gentl(  man  from  Texas  in  meeting  all 
opposition  has  had  uppermost  in  his  mind  the  philosophy 
and  theory  of  Hamilton,  to  n-it,  that  manufacturers  have  an 


advant-ige  over  agricultui-e  in  the  heme  marki^t  by  rfavm 
of  tariffs,  and  the  bounties  to  agriculture  are  scmetim-s  not 
only  the  best  but  the  only  proper  expcdicni  of  equalizing  the 
advantage.?  of  these  two  interests.  Indeed,  the  (  hairman  of 
ih'.'  committee  once  quoted  H-^.milton  to  that  t(l  .  :.  reading 
from  his  report  on  manufactures  submitted  by  hira  a.<:  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  December  5.  1731.  wherein  he  advo- 
cated for  the  first  time  in  the  new  cruntry  the  principle  of 
protection. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Alexander  Hamilton  realizrd  that  po- 
litirally  free,  a.s  vsc  are  tcday  th::^  country  was  ci.nfron'ed 
with  the  ta.sk,  as  we  are  today,  of  figlitinq;  for  our  economic 
independencp.  To  that  end  Hamllt<:in  proposed  a  protective 
tariff  for  indu'^try  and  a  bounty  for  the  farmers.  But  he 
did  not  .^top  there.  H^-^  pave  thou^^ht  to  deficits.  He,  too, 
asked  himself.  "Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money?" 

Inasmuch  a'--  I  had  ncra.slon  to  rpfer  to  the  matter  of 
deficits  and  Hionilton'.s  philo.sophy  when  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  th^^  state  of  the  Union  had  under  con- 
sideration the  Rpvenue  Act  of  1936,  I  include  by  leave  of  the 
House  my  rema'-k.s  made  April  23,  1L»36,  vh;ch  fwlluw: 

Mr.  Kenney.  Mr  Chairman,  our  rehibihtit.on  expenses  have 
been  staggering  in  their  proportions.  They  were  br.-.UKht  about-. 
not  by  choice  but  through  crucial  necessity.  I  have  hearri  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  say  many  times.  "Stop  spending 
money."  Just  as  he  has  today.  Then  I  "have  heard  him  ask  fur 
more  money  for  flood  relief  In  his  region.  I  liave  hrard  other 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  say.  "We  can  reduce  expenditures 
by  so  many  millions  here  and  so  many  millions  there."  bu:  not 
one  of  them  tells  as  what  to  discontinue  or  what  to  stop.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  asked  for  an  incre?.=o  o!  p.xprnditurcc 
for  their  emergencies.  Again  the  gentleman  from  Pcnn.=vivania 
(Mr  Rich!  asks  repeatedly.  "Where  are  we  gcing  to  get  the 
money''"  This  tax  bill  Is  his  answer.  Of  cour':^-,  he  does  not  like 
t;:  :  nswcr.  Nor  do  I.  However,  we  have  somtthlnc:  to  be  thank- 
f'll  for.  We  find  missing  In  this  bill  the  processing  taxes  that  were 
h'^'ak'.-ri  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  windfall  tix,  becau.se  m  one 
5h  u!d  liivustly  enrich  himself.  But  I  do  not  favor  the  corp^jrate 
su'p!';-  ir.r-me  tax  because  It  Is  unnccesEary. 

Mr  CLr-l.Tnan,  I  hesitate  to  approve  of  the  Govemmrnt  ex- 
tend.n::  u  heavy  hand--a  heavy  tax  hand--upcn  the  busines-^  of 
the  country  When  the  Government  grx-s  to  bu'^mcss  for  its  reve- 
nues, it  L.ueht  to  extend  Its  hand  lightly  and  not  heavily,  Ix-cauGC 
when  the  Government  intervenes  In  business  inorflinat'ely  it  bc- 
come.s  a  burden  upon  busine.ss  and  the  country  c'eneriJly. 

The  gentlem.an  from  Penn.sylvanla  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
said  he  believes  In  the  principle  that  the  man  who  makes  the  most 
should  pay  the  most.  That  Is  not  refuted:  but  the  principle  h;is 
been  superseded  by  the  practice  durlnn:  late  years  of  the  men  who 
make  the  most  paying  the  least  or  nothing"  at  all.  So  the  Con- 
gress undertook  by  a  tax  bill  that  Is  still  young  to  cure  that  situ- 
ation and  to  make  all  pay  more — Indivldiiais,  ccrporiiticns  every- 
one 

You  .say  the  ta.x  revenue  from  thi.---  bill  Is  not  cnoueh.  New 
exit.'r tides  nr':--e.  ar.d  iio-e  we  have  brought  In  here  again  anotl;cr 
tax  bill,  this  bill  dcsip:ned  primarily  to  reach  corporate  surpluses. 
Even  while  11  is  In  the  making  It  Is  said  ihi.s  bill  will  not  he 
sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  of  money  that  it  is  intended  to 
raise;  that  next  year  we  may  expect  another  tax  bill. 

Oh.  how  long  will  this  Congress  continue  to  r.  ach  out  and  tap 

and  when  you  tap  you  sap  the  economic  resources  of  this  coun- 
try. None  of  us  want  to  dry  up  the  resources,  the  bulwarks  of 
oi'r  institutions.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  dis-our.i^e  employment. 
Better  for  business  to  employ  our  people  than  have  our  Govern- 
ment do  :t  Business  can  do  It  more  .satisfactorily  and  to  better 
advarv.at"-  What  effect  the  bill  will  have  on  employment  is 
uncertam  But  If  we  are  to  have  the  bill,  then  -ve  ou/ht  to  make 
It  attractive  for  business  to  absorb  the  unemployed.  To'  thi.-end 
I  woo.Id  propose  an  amendment  to  .section  2:'.  of  the  bill  lO-anting 
an  e.xemptirn  fror-  the  taxes  to  be  in.posrd  of  s-;eh  corporate 
surplus  Income  as  should  be  the  equivalent  of  all  money  pa-d  out 
to  new  en.ployeos  en2iu:ed  on  a:;d  after  the  da'e  tf  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  with  a  limitation  that  the  exemption  not  exceed  •''0 
percent  of  the  current  pay  roll  and  that  the  production  of  the 
plant  be  not  increa.-,cd  over  5  ,-;'rcent. 

If  the  Housp  will  harken  to  me.  Mr  Chnirman.  the  mf-mber- 
ship  cannot  h';lp  but  feel  with  me  that  thi.s  tr.x  bill  is  not  at  all 
neces-^ary.  The  -ibjrct  of  i-  Is  to  rai.se  apnr  ximatt  !;•  81000  000- 
000.  It  is  for  the  Cmmittee  on  Wuvs  and  ^:f-aIi,  ami  this  House 
to  say  how  we  shall  raise  it  We  can  laise  the  .monev  without 
resort  to  taxation  We  can  get  the  money  from  cor-rihution'-— 
voluntary  contribution.-— from  all  the  people  wirhout  hardship  on 
anyone.  We  can  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  tht.s  hill 
abandoning  this  corporation  surplus  !ncom.e-t  .x  measure  and  take 
up  and  pass  my  bill  for  a  rati-^ual  lotterv.  which  vnll  '-n-eus  the 
billion  we  seek.  '  "^ 

With  triple  loads  of  National,  State,  ard  local  ta-rs  bearing 
down  on  our  peuple,  why  do  we  not  consider   tiie   cilieicy  of  the 
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the   period    before   we   had 


lottery?     Whv   do  we   not    go   back   to 
any  tax  sy.siem  of  our  own? 

Take,  for  instance  the  time  when  we  were  engaged  in  the  ereat 
Revoiutionary  War.  Wlien  monev  was  scarce  and  hard  to  get  and 
insufficient  to  carry  on  the  war,  George  Washington  fastered  the 
lottery  as  a  means  to  the  end  that  we  maght  become  a  free  and 
Independent  people  He  prevailed  when  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  November  1776,  adopted  us  historic  resolution  providing 
that  the  funds  for  the  next  campaign  should  be  raised  bv  lotte-v- 
lo  be  drawn  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  "  * 

When  the  war  was  won  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury-,  proclaimed  that  having  won  our  political  Inde"- 
pendence  we  should  forthwith  establish  ...ir  economic  indcpende'^ce 
As  his  contribution  he  proposed  that  we  Instruct  our  people  in 
useful  manufactures  and  pass  effective  legislation  in  their  aid  His 
objectives  were  to  supply  the  domestic  market  by  means  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  and  to  follow  through  with  a  bid  for  world  trade  In- 
teresting important  men  of  that  time  he  selected  the  northern  part 
of  my  Stale  as  the  center  of  industry  of  our  country  causing  to  be 
incorporati.'d  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  Society 
for  Useful  Manufactures,  a  corporation  which  Is  still  in  existence 
proposing  for  it  the  power  to  conduct  a  lottery  to  raise  not  over 
$100,000  ir.  any  one  year.  Hamilton,  in  referring  to  his  plan  said 
the  lottery    would  give  a  ready  command  of  monev— and  there  is 

no   question    about   that    from    our   present-day    experiences and 

would  make  up  for  first  unproductive  efforts — d"eficits. 

Our  expt  r'.s  now  are  engaged  to  provide  against  deficits  and  If 
we  ponder  sufficiently  we  shall  find  that  the  aristocrat  of  all  defi- 
ciency measures,  all  emergency  measures,  has  been  and  still  Is  the 
lottery;  foi"  the  lottery,  when  conducted  by  the  Government  Is 
nothing  m^re  nor  less  than  a  voluntary  contribution  on  the  part 
of  the  k-ret.t  body  of  the  people  ready  and  willing  to  make  a  gift 
to  their  Government  In  an  emergency,  and  the  emergency  of  a 
huge  national  debt  and  annual  outlay  is  still  with  us.  A  national 
lottery  in  this  country  will  make  unnecessary  any  harm  that  may 
come  from  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  no  tax  bill  can  be  passed 
which  will  not  work  hardship  on  some. 

Of  course  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  tax  great  surpluses  that  make 
our  business  houses  gigantic  banks,  but  the  process  will  in  some 
degree  clamp  down  and  crack  down  on  the  backbone  of  the  coun- 
try's ordinary  business,  placing  a  burden  upon  business  and  the 
Nation. 

Let  me  nc  w  remind  this  Conere.'^s,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  the 
Firvt  Com'r>ss  was  railed  into  session  It  had  no  meeting  place 
In  the  public  dllenuna  the  city  of  New  York  hospltablv  mviteU  the 
Members  to  meet  in  the  metropolis.  So  that  tliev  might  h^ave  suit- 
able arrangements  and  accommodations,  the  city  improved  and 
remodeled  tie  city  hall.  As  a  result  the  city  was  faced  with  a 
delicit  of  £:, 3.000.  a  huge  amount  of  monrv'in  those  davs,  and 
far  beyond  i's  power  to  pay.  It  could  not  be"  raised  from,  o'rd'inarv 
sources,  so  tlie  city  went  to  the  State  legislature  and  .secured  per- 
mission for  the  o}x-ratlon  of  a  lotiery,  which  it  conducud  and 
from  its  pro^  ecds  quickly  paid  its  bill. 

Again,  wh^m  it  was  undertaken  to  construct  the  first  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Coltm^.bla.  this  Congress  gave  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington the  power  to  conduct  a  lottery  for  the  purpo.se.  That  was 
in  1795.  Washington  was  Pre.sUlent  and  John  Adams  was  Secre- 
tary of  State.  When  the  buildincrs  were  dedicated  in  1800,  John 
Adams,  then  President,  prai.sed  in  elowmg  terms  the  virtues 'of  the 
citizer.s  of  XY'?  country  who  by  their  lottery  participation  had  made 
po.s-cible  the  nucleus  of  this  great  Capital. 

O  Mr.  Chi.irman,  do  you  know  that  at  the  present  time  our 
people  are  participating  in  lotteries  m.ore  than  ever  before  In  the 
history  of  th-  Nation.  Betwe-en  three  and  six  billion  dollars  a  vear 
flow  into  channels  that  do  not  come  within  our  economic  realm 
and  if  we  aie  going  to  tap  and  harne.ss  any  funds  to  meet  oiir 
expenses,  let  us  go  beyond  the  economic  sources,  already  strained 
and  harness  and  garner  the  monej-s  that  are  being  lost  to  otir 
country,  our  Government,  and  legitimate  busine.ss,  and  make  them 
serve   our   ec  momlc   purposes. 

Our  lotten-  moneys  are  now  going  Into  the  hands  of  racketeers 
and  organized  criminals  at  home  or  are  finding  their  way  to  for- 
eign countries.  Billions  are  Involved— billions.  Let  us  reflect  too 
on  the  fact  that  every  form  of  governmiCnt  in  the  world  has  in 
operation  a  lottery  conducted  by  or  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government   for   worthy   and    needed    purj^oses. 

Yet  we  are  standing  Idly  by  falling  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
large,  huge  a;nounts  of  money  that  are  passing  from  us  when  they 
are  so  necess;iry  for  the  welfare  of  our  own  people. 

Tlio  people  of  this  country  are  ready  and  willing,  as  in  all  crises, 
to  contribute  small  amounts  of  money  which  ■will  aggregate  a 
billion  net  tc  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  surging  forward 
on  the  road   of  sound  economic  recovery. 

Business  has  gone  ahead.  It  is  ready  to  make  further  strides 
We  m.ust  not  load  it  down  with  excessive  taxation.  Let  us  rather 
lighten  the  load.  We  have  made  great  progress.  Business  is  co- 
operatlnE;  more  and  more  every  day.  This  cooperation  is  slowly 
but  surely  lifting  the  load  of  the  Government.  Let  us  give  busi- 
ness another  hand;  let  us  reach  out  for  the  huge  treasure  of 
lottery  monr3s  to  help  with  the  burden;  let  us  recommit  this  bUl 
and  vote  the  national  lottery  bill,  and  thus  raise  the  revenue 
Bought  by  this  bill,  bringing  Into  the  economic  realm  the  billions 
of  dollars  los:  to  us  yearly  to  be  employed  for  the  economic  use 
and  welfare  of  our  people.      [Applause.] 
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Farm  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 


0¥   MINNESOTA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Deceviber  7,  1937 

RESOLUTION    ADOPTED    BY    THE    BOARD    OF    DTHECTORS    nv 
THE    HENT^^ING    FARMERS    CRE.AMERY    AsSSLtION 


Mr,  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  U>  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
foUowmg  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  director.^  of  the 
S!^''^'^™''"'  ^^^^°^ery  Association  at  a  regular  meeting 
neJd  m  Henning,  Minn,,  November  23,  1937: 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hennirs 
Farmers  Creamery  As.sociation  at  a  regular  meeunc  heW  m 
Henning,  Minn.,  November  23.  1937  mte.n.g    neld    in 

W^'^anT    '^'    ^^fl^^'°"    °^    the    farmer    Ix-gan    after    the    World 

V^^ereas  all  fixed  prices  on  farm  products  were  withdrawn-  ard 

Whereas  the  same  conditions  have  prevailed  up  to   the  nreint 

administration;  and  present 

Wherea.s    the   administration    has    enacted    certain    and    various 
se^t^ups  to  aid  and  relieve  the  deploral,le  situation  ^f  the  limer? 

h7\^VTJ^r^  products  and  their  prices  are  manipulated  not 
S.H  nt  J  ?^  '""fP'^  ^"^  demand,  but  by  monopoh.st.^-naticnal 
and  mu-mational— to  stich  an  extent  as  to  cau^e  ru'-ous  'ow 
prices  for  fann  commodities;   and  nn..ou5    .ow 

Wiereas   the   farmer   is   forced   to   market    the   products   of   'he 
arm  regardlea^  of  pnces  at  this  sea.<=on  of  the  vear  to  meet  taxe° 
interest,  and  other  obligations  of  the  vear'   and 

th^]^S":f?r'odTcnon;'^n?^^  "'''''  ""'  '^'"^  ^'"^'^'^^''^  ^^  '^  ^^'=- 
Whereas  under  such   conditions   the   farmer   .s   (ienr-.-ed   of   the 

neres-sities  and  upkeep  of  farm  requirrments'  and  ^  '  '"^  °^  '"^ 
\\hereas   the   aeclme   m    the   market   price   of   farm   products   Is 


price   of  the  finished  product  to  the 


not   r(  fleeted    m   the   reta; 
consumer;  and 

„.,-wh'^^''''\  industry  Is  not  forced  to  compete  with  prices  set  In 
^  ;  d  miiikets  for  that  portion  consumed  domestically;  ^d^here 
being  no  valid  or  pcs-sible  reason  whv  the  American  farmer  be 
orcea  to  compete  ^.th  prices  set  in  world  markets  for  tSpo^! 
tion  consumed  dome.sticallv:  Therefore  b"  't 

Rcrolrrd.  That  the  board  of  directors  and  patrons  of  the  Hen- 
'^l^L    V1]''^  Creamory  As-^ociaticn.  of  Henning.  Otter  Tail  County 
S  ate  of  Mmne.^ota.  Co  hereby  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States   to   enact    immediately    such    program    af  endorsed    at   the 
Minnesota  Farm  Conference,  October  4,   1937.  at  St    PatS    Minn 
namely,  basic  price  of  farm  commodities,  surplus  pool    ever-normal 
granary,    crop    insurance,    soil    conservation     cut-in-pnce    Src^d 
liu-m  tenancy,  refinancing  of  farm  debts  at  verv  low  interest  rates 
aid  to  caia^strophe  victims,  aid  to  cooperative  "movement    and  co- 
operation between  the  farmer  and  the  ial:.,-;rer:  and  be  "t  further 
Reiolvcd,  That  copies  of  these  re.so:ut;ui.s  be  sent  to  the  Prcsl- 

ilrr.°^  ^^'^  Y""'^"^  ^'''''-  °'''  Members  cf  Congress,  and  to  the 
secretary  of  Agriculture,  Kenry  A    Walli^ce 


Agrarian  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  7,  1937 


COPY   OF   AN   ADDRESS   BY   THOMAS    PAINE    IN    1796    ON    THE 

FARM  QUESTION 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  me 
on  the  7th  day  cf  Decem.ber  to  extend  my  remarks,  including 
therein  a  speech  made  by  Thomas  Paine  in  1796  on  the  fiirm 
question,  I  desire  to  say  that  this  great  thinker  of  the  days 
of  the  American  Revolution,  over  140  years  ago,  imderstood 


I 


f 
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the    farm   question    and 
thoroughly  then  that  his 
in  this  House,  and  every 
the  question  which  today 

Thii  speech,  if  made 
over  any  utterance  which 
In  this  Hcuse.    It  v/as  fo 
sicn  to  have  the  speech  r 
fit  of  the  m.embership 
lo".vs  the  speech: 


;he    old-age   pension   qucsti:ns   so 

speech  might  well  be  made  today 

word  uttered  in  it  would  apply  to 

(?."e  are  trjing  to  answer. 

tjoday,  would  also  take  first   place 

has  been  made  in  this  long  d^ba:e 

this  rtascn  that  I  asked  permis- 

ebroduced  at  this  t:mc  for  the  btnc- 

the  country'  at  large.    Here  fol- 


ani 


CF 


ri 


Et  Thomas  Paike,  A''~hoii 

Or 

(Agrarian  Justice  opposed 
nnpoly.    being    a    plan   for 
creut.r.g  ir.  every  nation  a  ; 
when  n.rr;v°:i  at  the  age  of  2 
or  h^r  to  begin  the  world. 
to  every  person  now  living  a 
T^hen  they  shall  arrive  at  tt 
are  without  wTetcheclness  and 


to 


The  following  little  piece 
and   as  I  had   not   determm 
pre.-ent  war,  cr  to  wait  until 
lam  by  me.  without  aJteratit^n 
wr:t*en. 

What  has  determined  me 
by  Watson,  bishop  of  LandaJtT 
th.i*  this  bi3hcp  v.rcte  a  bcu 
In  answer  to  my  second  pan 
copy  of  this  book,  and  he 
that  subject. 

At  the  end  of  the  bishop^ 
written,    among   which    Is 
"The  Wisdom   and   Goodness 
and    Poor;     With    an 
Present  State  of  England  ant 

The  error  contained  m  tiif 
to    publl.sh    my    agrarian 
made  rich  and  poor;  He 
them  the  earth  for  their 


CoMMo:^  Sense,  Rights  or  M'.n-.  Acte 
Ee.\son.  Etc. 

to  agrarian  Ir.vr  and  to  agrariim  mo- 
cliorhtjng  the  ccr.cl:tion  of  n:an  by 
a'vional  fund  to  pay  to  every  perscn, 

vear:-,  th--?  sum  cf  £15.  to  enaljle  h:m 
And   al.so  £10  per  annum  dur;ng   life 

the  age  of  50  years,  and  to  all  others 
it  agp.  to  enable  them  to  live  lii  oid 
go  decently  out  of  the  world  i 

PP.ETACE 

^a.5  v.Titten  la  the  winter  cf  179,>-95. 

d   whf»ther  to  publi.-h    it   diu-ing   tlie 

the  commencement  of  a  peace    it  has 

or  addition,  from  the  time   it  was 


rtay 


Ju!  tice 


made 


ini  erltance. 


Instead    of    preaching    to 
Insolence. 


•     •      •     It   would   be  bet 
to  render  the  general  ccndit 
Practical    religion    consists    hi 
sen-ing   God   is   that   of  end^ 
AH    preaching    that   has   not 
hypocrisy. 


T<l 
TH 


ta 


I  ro 
romoi  ed 


Tlie 


ario: 


AcaARLVM  Justice  Opposed 
FOE  Meliorating 

To  preserve  the  benefits 
remedy,  at  the  same  time, 
considered  as  one  of  the  firs^ 

Whether    that    state    is 
civilization,  has  m.ost  p: 
piness    of    man,   is    a    c;uestl 
On    one    side    the    spectator 
on   the   ether,   he   is  shocked 
of  which  he  has  erected. 
able  of  V'.e  human  race  are 
called    civilized. 

To  understand  what  the 
sary  to  have  some  idea  of  th 
njch  as  it  is  at  this  day 
There    is   not.    In   that   state 
misery  which  proverty  and 
towns  and  streets  of  Europe. 
by  that  which  is  called  civil 
state.     On    the    other    hand, 
advantages  which  flow  from 
factures 

The  life  of  an  Indian  Is  a 
poor  of  Europe;    and,  on  the 
when  compared  to  the  rich 
Ifl  so  called,  has  operated 
more  affluent  and  the  other 
been  the  lot  of  either  In  a 

It    Is   always   possible    to 
state,  but  it  is  never  possible 
state.     The  reason  Is  that 
hunting,  requires  10  times 
procure  himself  stistenance 
state,  where  the  earth  in 
becomes  populous  by  the 
science,  there  is  a  necessity 
cause  without  it  there  cannot 


publish  It  now  1.=;  a  .t^ermon  preached 

Some  of  my  readers  will   r'^colleot 

k  entitled  "An  Apology  for  the  Bible" 

of  the  Age  of  Reason.     I  procured  a 

depend  upon  hearing  from  me  on 


book  is  a  list  of  the  works  he   has 

sermon   alluded    to.     It    is   entitled 

of   God   in  Having  Made   Both  Rich 

lix.    Containing    Reflections    on    the 

Prance." 

title  of  this  sermon  determined  me 

It    is    wrong    to    say    that    God 

only  male  and  female;  and  He  gave 


encourage    one    part    of    mankind   in 


er   that  priests   employed   their  time 

en  of  man  less  miserable  than  it  is. 

doing   good;    and    the   only   way   of 

vonng   to  make   his  creation   happy. 

this  for   its   object   is   nonsense    and 

Thomas  Paine. 


Agrarian  Monopoly — Being  a  I*lan 
E   Condition   of   NL^n,  Etc. 

what   is  called  civilized   life    and  to 
le  evil   it  has  produ'^ed,  ourht  to  be 
objects  of  reformed  legislation, 
udly.    perhaps    erroneously,    called 
or  most  injured  the  general  hap- 
on    that    may    be    strongly    contested. 
!.•?   dazzled    by    rplendid    appf-arancfs; 
by   extremes  of  wretchedness;    both 
most  ailiuent  and  the  most  miSfT- 
o  be  found  in  the  countries  that  are 


stite 


of  society  ought  to  be.  it  is  ncces- 

natural  and  primitive  state  of  man; 

oug   the   Indians  of   Nfurth   America 

any    of    those    spectacles    of    human 

vant   present  to   our   eyes,   in   all  the 

Poverty,  therefore,  is  a  thing  created 

?ed  Ufe.     It  exists  not  in  the  natural 

the    natural    state    is    without    tho,'^ 

agriculture,  arts,  science,  and  manu- 


continual  holiday  compared  with  the 

other  hand,   it  appears  to  be   abjett 

Civilization,  therefore,  or  that  which 

t^  ways,  to  mj,ke  one  part  of  society 

jart  more  wretched  than  would  have 

natural  state. 

ED   from    th-c    na--iral    to   the    ^■ivi'izcd 

;o  go  from  the  civilized  to  the  natural 

man.  In  a  natural  state,  subsisting  by 

tie  quantity  of  land  to  range  over  to 

t  lan  would  support  him  In  a  civilized 

cu  tivated.     When,  therefore,  a  coimtry 

additional  aids  of  ctiltlvation,  arts,  and 

cf  preserving  things  in  that  state,  be- 

be  sustenance  for  more,  perhaps,  t>inn 


a  tenth  part  of  Its  inhabitants.  The  thins;,  thercf-^re,  now  to  ha 
done  is  to  remedy  the  evils  and  pre.'^erve  the  brnehts  that  havu 
arisen  to  society  by  passing  from  the  natural  to  that  winch  is  called 
the  civilized  state. 

Taking  then  the  matter  up  on  this  ground,  the  first  principl--'  of 
civilization  ought  to  have  been,  and  ouf'ht  still  to  be.  that  tlic  con- 
dition of  every  per<^on  bom  into  the  world,  aficr  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion commences,  ought  not  to  be  worse  than  if  he  had  been  b<5m 
before  that  period.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  condition  of  millions 
in  every  country  m  Europe  is  fur  worse  than  if  they  had  been  born 
before  civilization  began  or  had  been  born  runcn?  the  Indian.<;  of 
North  America  of  the  present  day.  I  will  show  how  ths  la.  t  iias 
happened. 

It  is  a  position  not  to  be  controverted  that  the  enrth,  in  Its 
natural  uncultivated  state,  was.  and  ever  would  have  rontmueU  to 
be,  the  common  property  of  the  human  race.  In  that  state  ev.r>ry 
man  would  have  been  bom  to  property.  He  would  have  been  a  Joint 
life  proprietor  with  the  rest  in  the  propert\  ol  the  soil  and  m  all 
It.s  natural  productions,  vegetable  and  aninial. 

But  the  earth,  in  its  natural  state,  as  before  said,  is  capa\i;p  of 
supporting  but  a  small  number  of  inhabitants  cr-rr.parcd  v,:th 
what  it  is  capable  of  doing  in  a  cultivatr-d  state  And  a.s  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  improvement  made  by  cultivation  from 
the  earth  itself,  upon  which  that  Improvement  Is  made,  the  idea 
of  landed  property  arose  from  that  inseparable  connection;  but  It 
is  nevertheless  true  that  it  is  the  value  of  the  impr'-'vcment  nvAy, 
and  not  the  earth  itself,  that  is  Individual  property  Every  pro- 
prietor,  therefore,   of   cultivated   land   owes   to   the   community    a 

ground  rent — for  I  know  no  better  term  to  express  th»  idea  by 

for  the  land  which  he  holds,  and  it  is  fmm  this  ground  rent  that 
the  fund  proposed  in  this  plan  is  to  issue. 

It  is  deduclble.  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  as  from  all 
the  histories  transmitted  to  us.  that  the  Idea  of  landed  prop,  rty 
commenced  with  cultivation,  and  that  there  was  r.o  such  thing 
as  landed  property  before  that  time.  It  could  not  exist  in  th^ 
fir.st  state  of  man.  that  of  hunters.  It  did  not  exist  in  the  seccnd 
state,  that  of  shepherds.  Neith.-"r  Abraliam,  Isaac,  Jacob,  nor  Job. 
so  f.ar  as  the  history  of  the  Bible  may  be  credited  in'  probable 
things,  were  owners  cf  land  Their  p'-operty  consisted,  as  is  alwavs 
enumerated,  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  traveled  with  them 
from  place  to  place.  Tho  frequ.-nt  contentions  at  that  time  about 
the  u>e  of  a  well  m  the  dry  country  of  Arabia,  where  those  people 
lived,  sh'W  al~o  ther^  was  no  landed  proi>.'rty  It  was  not  ad- 
m.itted  that  land  could  be  lorat^-d  a.s  property 

There  could  be  no  sucli  thing  a.s  landed  property  originally.  Man 
did  not  make  tiie  earth,  and.  though  he  had  a  natural  right  to 
occupy  it,  he  had  no  riL,ht  U5  locate  hl.^  property  In  perpetuity  or 
any  part  of  it;  neither  did  the  Creator  of  the  earth  open  a  land 
ofSce.  from  whence  the  first  title  deeds  should  Lseu'\  From 
whence,  then,  arose  the  Idea  of  landed  property''  I  answer  a.s 
before,  that  when  cultivation  began,  the  idea  of  landed  property 
began  with  it,  from  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  im.prove- 
ment  made  by  cultivation  from  the  earth  itself,  upon  which  this 
Improvement  was  made.  The  value  of  the  impnjvcmei.t  so  i:\r 
exceeded  the  value  of  th?  natural  earth  at  that  time  as  to  ab'^  rb 
!t,  till  m  the  end  the  common  right  of  all  became  ccnfou-idrd 
into  the  cultivated  right  of  the  individual.  But  thev  are.  never- 
theless, distinct  species  of  rights  and  v.ill  continue  "to  be  eo  a« 
long  as  the  earth  endures. 

It  is  only  by  tracing  things  U'>  their  orii^ln  that  we  c.ui  gain 
rightful  ideas  of  them,  and  it  L-.  by  pain.ng  such  ideas  that  we 
discover  the  boundary  that  divides  ri^ht  from  v.Tong.  and  which 
teaches  every  man  tej  know  his  own.  I  ha-.e  entitled  thlc.  trr.et 
agrarian  justice,  to  distinguish  it  from  agrarian  law.  Noting 
could  be  more  unjust  than  agrarian  law  in  a  coi^ntry  Improved 
by  cultivation,  for  though  every  man.  as  an  inhab.t.ant  of  the  ear^h 
is  a  Joint  proprietor  of  it  in  its  natural  st«'c,  it  doe.-^  n'.t  follow  t'^-t 
he  Is  a  joint  proprietor  of  cultivated  ea-th.  The  additional  v^lue 
m.ade  by  cultivation,  after  the  system  v.'a^  admiltfc!  became  the 
property  of  those  who  did  it,  or  v;ho  inherited  it  from  them  or 
who  purcha.'^ed  It.  It  had  originally  an  owner.  Whilst  the'ef'orr 
I  advoca-e  the  right,  and  interest  mys^-If  In  the  hard  case  oi  all 
those  who  ha^e  been  thrown  out  of  their  natural  inheritance  by 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  landed  property,  I  equally  defend 
the  right  of  the  possessor  to  the  part  which  is  his. 

CiUtivation  Is,  at  le£i.n.  one  of  the  greatest  natural  improve- 
ments ever  made  by  human  invention.  It  has  Riven  to  created 
earth  a  tenfr.ld  value.  But  tiic  landed  monopoly,  that  be-an 
with  It.  has  produeM  the  greate.<^t  evil.  It  has  dispossessed  more 
than  hall  th-  inhabitants  of  every  nation  of  their  natural  inherit- 
ance, without  providing  for  them,  as  oui;ht  to  have  been  done  as 
an  Indemnlficatlcn  for  that  la-^s,  and  has  thereby  created  a  species 
of  poverty  and  '^Tet-hedne^ss  that  did  not  eii=t  before 


a 

that 


In  advocating  the  case  of  the  persons  thus  dispossessed  it  is 
right  and  not  a  charity  that  I  am  pleading  for.  But  It'is  th 
kind  of  rl^^ht,  whieh,  being  neglected  at  first,  could  not  be  brought 
forward  arterwa_'d.«.  tii:  he.iven  had  opened  the  way  by  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  system  of  t:  jvernn.eni.  Let  us  then  do  honor  to  revo- 
lutions by  Justice  and  t^ive  currency  to  their  principles  by  blessings. 

Havinp    thus  in    a   few    words    opened    the   merits   of    the    ca^c 
I  proeeefl  to  the  plan  I  have  to  prop<jsc  which  is: 

To  create  a  NaMonal  Fund,  out  of  which  there  shall  be  paid 
to  every  perr>on,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  years,  the  sum  of 
£15  tus  a  . cmpen.-^atlrn  in  p;.j-t  for  the  loss  of  his  or  her  natural 
Inheritance  by  the  introclucUon  of  the  system  of  landed  property. 
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The  sum  of  £10  per  annum,  during  life,  to  everv  person  now 
living,  of  the  age  of  bn  years,  and  to  all  others  "as  thcv  bhall 
arrive  at  that  age  ■ 

MEANS   BT    WHICH   TIHS  FTTND   IS  TO   BE   CKEATED 

I  have  already  established  the  principle,  namclv.  that  the  earth, 
in  its  natural  uncultivated  state,  was,  and  ever  "would  have  con- 
tinued to  be,  the  common  property  of  the  human  race— that  m 
that  Stat.?,  every  person  would  have  been  born  to  propertv-^-and 
that  the  sy.stem  of  landed  property,  bv  Us  ln.s^.parable  connection 
with  cult  vation,  and  with  what  is  called  civilizt'd  life  has  absorbed 
the  property  of  all  those  whom  it  dl.spo.s.sesscd.  without  provid'ng 
as  ought  to  have  been  done,  an  indemnification  for  that  loss 

Tlie  fault,  hov,evcr,  is  not  in  the  present  possessors.  No  com- 
plaint is  intended,  or  oup;ht  to  be  alleged  against  them  unless  they 
adopt  the  crime  of  oppo.s.ng  Justice.  The  fault  is  in  the  system 
and  it  hs.s  stolen  imperceptibly  upon  the  world,  aided  afterwa'-d 
by  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  sword.  But  the  fault  ran  be  m.ade 
to  reform  it.«elf  by  succe.s.sive  generations,  without  dimanishme  or 
deranging  the  property  of  any  of  the  present  posses.sors,  and"^yet 
the  operation  of  the  fund  can  conunence,  and  be  in  full  artivity, 
the  first  year  of  ius  establishm.ent,  or  .soon  after,  a,s  I  shall  show! 
It  is  proposed  that  the  payments  a.s  already  stated,  be  made  to 
eviry  person,  rich  or  poor.  It  is  be.st  to  make  it  so,  to  prevent 
invidious  distinctions  It  is  al.so  right  it  should  be  so,  because 
It  is  In  lieu  of  the  natural  inheritance,  which,  as  a  right,  belongs 
to  every  man.  over  and  above  the  property  he  may  have  created 
or  inherited  from  those  who  did.  Such  persons  as  do  not  choose 
to  receive  it,  can  throw  it  into  the  common  fund. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  no  person  ought  to  be  In  a 
worse  coniiltion  when  born  under  what  is  called  a  state  of  civil- 
ization than  he  would  have  been  had  he  been  bom  in  a  state  of 
nature  and  that  civilization  ous.;ht  to  have  made  and  eught  still 
to  make  jirovislon  for  that  purpose  it  can  onlv  be  done  by  sub- 
tracting from  property  a  portion  equal  in  value  to  the  natural 
inheritance  it   has  ab.sorbed. 

Various  methods  may  be  proposed  for  this  purpose  but  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  best  not  only  because  it  will  operate 
without  deranging  any  pre.sent  posse.s.sors  or  without  interfering 
with  the  collection  of  taxes  or  emprunts  neces.sary  for  the  purpose 
of  governi  icnt  and  the  revolution  but  becauf>e  it  will  be  the  least 
troublesome  antt  the  mo^t  effectual  and  also  because  the  subtrac- 
tion will  be  niade  at  a  time  that  best  admits  it  wiiich  is  at  the 
moment  ti.at  property  is  passing  by  the  death  of  one  person  to 
the  po.sses  .ion  of  another.  In  this  case  the  bequeather  gives  noth- 
ing; the  receiver  pays  nothing.  The  only  nuitu?r  to  him  is  that 
the  monoooly  of  natural  inheritance  to  winch  there  never  was  \ 
a  right  be;?in.s  to  cease  In  his  person.  A  generous  man  -vould  not  i 
wish  it  to  continue  and  a  just  man  will  rejoice  to  see  it 
aboli-^hed. 

Mv  state  of  health  prevents  my  makir.t:  'sufficient  inquiries  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  whereon  to  found  calcula- 
tions with  suth  degrees  of  certainty  as  they  are  capable  of. 
What,  therefore.  I  oiler  on  this  h.ead  is  more  the  result  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection  than  of  received  liiformation;  but  I  believe 
it  will  be  iound  to  agree  sufficiently  enough  with  fact. 

In  the  f-rst  place,  taking  21  year's  as  the  epoch  of  maturitv.  all 
the  property  of  a  nation,  real  and  personal,  is  alwavs  in  the  po.>;--cs- 
slon  of  Dcnscns  above  that  atre.  it  is  then  necesi'ary  to  kr.ow.  as 
a  datum  cf  calculation,  the  averaite  of  years  which  persons  above 
that  ace  will  live  I  take  'his  average  "to  be  about  30  years;  for  1 
though  many  persons  wj.l  live  40.  50.  or  60  yeai-s  after  the  age  of 
21  years,  others  will  die  much  sooner,  and  some  in  everv  vear  of  ' 
that  time  "    ' 

Taking,  .hen,  30  years  as  the  average  of  time  it  will  give  without   | 
any   material   variation   one  way  or  other  the   average  of   time  in    I 
which  the  whole  i)roperty  or  capital  of  a   nation  or  a  sum  equial    ' 
thereto  will  have  pa;-;.sed  through  one  entire  revolution  in  descent, 
that  is,  wi.l  have  cone  by  deaths  U)  new  pot>.se.ssors,  for  though    in 
many  in.st.inces.  .some  parts  of  this  capital  will  remain  40,  50.  or 
60   years   in   the    p'T,s.sos.sion   of    one   person,  other   parts    will    have 
revolved  two  or  three  times  before  that  30  years  expire,  which  will 
bnriEj  It  to  that  average;   for  were  one-half  the  capital  of  a  nation 
to  revolve  twice  in  30  years,  It  would  produce  the  .same  fund  as  if 
the  whole  revolved  once. 

Taking,  then,  30  years  as  the  average  of  time  in  which  the  whole 
capital  of  a  nation,  or  a  sum  equal  thereto,  will  revolve  once,  the 
thirtieth  part  thereof  will  be  the  sum  that  will  revolve  every  ye.ir 
that   is.   will   tro   by   deaths  to   new   pos^esiors;    and   this  la«t   sum 
being  thus  known,  and  the  ratio  percent  to  be  subtracted  from  it    t 
being  dcte-mincd,  will  give  the  annual  amount  of  Income  of  the    I 
prop'ised  find,  to  be  applied  as  already  mentioned. 

In  look!  le:  over  the  di.scourse  of  the  English  Minister  Pitt  in 
his  opening  of  what  is  called  in  England,  tlie  budget  nhe  scheme 
of  finance  for  the  year  1796),  I  find  an  estimate  of  the  national 
capital  of  that  country.  As  this  estimate  of  a  national  capital  is 
prepared  r-^ady  to  my  hand,  I  take  it  as  a  datum  to  act  upon, 
W'hen  a  calculation  is  made  upon  the  known  capital  of  any 
nation,  combined  with  its  population,  it  will  serve  as  a  scale  for 
any  other  nation,  in  proportion  as  its  capital  and  population  be 
more  or  less.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  take  this  estimate  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  that  Minister,  upon  his 
own  calculation,  how  much  better  money  may  be  emploved.  than 
m  wasting  it,  as  he  lias  done,  on  the  wild  nroject  of  setting  up 
Bourbon  kings.  Vv'hat,  In  the  name  of  Heaveri,  are  Bourbon  kings 
to  the  people  of  England'^    It  is  better  that  the  people  liave  bread. 


Mr.  Pitt  stAtes  the  national  capital  of  England  real  and  ner- 
scnal.  U3  bo  1,300  000  000  sterling,  which  is  about  one-fourth  vZt 
of  the  nritional  capital  of  France,  including  Belgia  T^e  S-ent^J 
the  last  harvest  m  each  country  proves  that  the  soil  of  France 
Is  more  productive  than  that  of  England,  and  that  U  can  itter 
c?n  or Vr   ''   ""'"'"^^  "'   inhabitants   than   that    of^n^d 

„J^K  l^^n,'^^^  P"^^  °^  "^'s  capital  of  11.300,000,000  is  £43  333  -vi 
Which  is  the  part  that   will   revolve   every  year   by   deaths  in  that 

l'n''FS,i°  T"^'"''''''  ^"^  '''■'  ™7»^at  wiirannSlv  revo^?e 
in    France    in    the    proportion    of    4    to    1     will    he    -.hr^.t    ri"o 

000,000^  Prom  this  sum  of  1143,333,33.?  annual  vrevofS  s  to 
be  sub.stracted  the  value  of  the  natural  inheritance  absorbed 
^.J^V'^^V'^l^K^^'P'-  ^^  ^^^'  J"-^^'^^'  ^^-n^^ot  be  taken  at  iesf'anS 

if  1,11°'  ''°  ^'  ,^^^'"    ^"'^  ™°^^-   ^^'^"^  a   ^'^nth   part  ' 

ririth!  i  J.  ^''^'   ^''P^"   '^^'   °^    ^^-^   propertv   thus  revolving   bv 

.'uV°^.;^S  ^d^es^^f  r  c?.rJ?t  \:i:'^,  about  .^oSSrof  Te 
113,333,333   to  more   dist'am  'rela^'Ls.'and  ^p  n'tS^nr^gers"    °' 

considering  then  that  man  is  alwavs  relatid  to  soc  etv  fhat  rela 

tionship   will    become    comparativelv 'ereaier    in    nrcDortlon    as   thl 

next  cf  kin  is  more  distant,     it  is  therefore  consistent  Sh^lvuf 

za  ion  to  say  that  where  there  are  no  direct  Sei^s  socieu   sha  Ub; 

h        L^  P'"",  """^  """"^  ^^""''^  '^^  '^^^^  part  due  to  siiletv      U 

as  'the  nexT'or^km  t  ne"  '  ^°  ''  ""'  ''  ^''''^'  In^iStion 
t,t>.  fv,  5  ^^^  nearer  or  more  remote,  so  as  to  average 
uith  the  escheats  that  may  fall,  which  ought  alwavs  to  eo^o 
t^nZ^^'"''  T  '°  ''''  Government,  in  addition  of^lOpe^rcem 
more,  the  produce  from  the  annual  sum  of  £43.333  333  udll  b?.!! 
Prom  £30,000,000  at  10  percent... .  '  ro  r^nr,  nnn 
From  £13.333,333  at  IC  percent  with  "the' addUlon'o?  "' °°°' "^^^ 
^0  percent  more 2,  6<36.  666 


£43,333,333 ~T^^^^ 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  annual  amount  of  the  proposed  fu'icL 

Jo  tS^'f  in^'^l^H^'  P'^'^''  '°  ^P^"'^  °'  ^^^  PopulatloS  ??oTort  oned 
to  this  fund,  and  to  compare  it  with  uses  to  which  th^e  fund  <s  to 
be    applied.  ^^-.u  .s  to 

The  population   (I  mean  that  of  England)   does  not  exceed  seven 
millions  and  a  half,  and  the  numb.-r  >f  persons  above  the  age  of 
50  will  m  that  ca.se  be  about  400.000.     There  would  not    however 
S^„?l''^^.     r""   ^^""^    number   that   would   accept    the   propo.sed   10 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  though  thev  would  be  entitled   to  it 
I  h.ave  no  idea  it  would  be  accepted  by  mar.v  persons  who  had   a 
jeany  income   of   two  cr   three   hund.-cd   pounds   sterling      But   as 
we  often  see  instances  of  rich  people  falling   into  suddeni  poverty 
even  at  the  age  of  60.  they  would  always  have  the  right  of  draw- 
ing all  the  arrears  due  to  them      Four  millions,  therefore    of  the 
above  annual   sum  of  15.666,666  will   be  reauired  for  400  000   aced 
persons,  at    10  pounds  sterling  each.  *  ' 

I   come   now   to   speak   of  the   persons   annually   arriving   at   21 
years  of  age.     If  all  the  persons  who  died  were  above  the  age  ot 
21    years,   the   number   of   persons   annu.ollv   arriving   at    that   age 
must  be  equal  to  the  annual  number  of  deaths  to  keep  the  pop- 
ulation stationary.     But   the  greater  part  die  under  the  age  of  21 
and,  therefore,  the  num.ber  of  persons  annuallv  arriving  at  21  wiU 
be  le.ss  than  half  the   number  of  dcathis.     The  whole  number  of 
deaths   upon   a   population   of  .seven   millions   and   a   half   will    be 
about    220,000    annually.      The    number    arriving    at    21    vears    of 
age  will   be  about   lOO.OiO,     The  whole   number ^of  these  will  not 
receive    the    proposed    115,    for    the    reasons    already    mentioned 
tliough.    as    in   the    forner    case,    they    would    be    entitled    to    it 
Admitting,    then,    that    a    tenth    part    declined    receivmg    it     the 
amount  would  stand  tlais: 

Pimd    annually £5.666,666 

To  400.000   at;ed  persom;  at  £10  each £4  000  000 

To   90.000   persons  of   21   years,   £15   each..     1.35o!ooo 

■ •     5.350,000 


Remains. 


316  566 

There  are  in  every  country  a  number  of  blind  and  lame  pe^- 
.-■ons,  totally  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihoexi  But  as  it  will 
always  happen  that  the  greater  number  of  blind  persons  will  be 
among  those  who  are  at>ove  the  ace  of  50  years,  thev  will  be  pro- 
vided for  in  that  class.  The  remaining  sum  of  £316,666  will  pro- 
vide for  the  lame  and  blind  under  that  age,  at  the  same  rate  of 
£10  annually  for  each  person. 

Having  now  gone  th.-ough  all  the  necessary  calculations  and 
stated  the  particulars  of  the  plan  I  .shall  conclude  with  some 
observations. 

It  is  not  charity  but  f.  right,  not  bountv  but  Justice,  that  I  am 
pleading  for.  The  present  state  of  what  is  ciUled  civilization 
is  •  *  •.  It  is  the  re.-erse  of  what  it  ouiiht  to  be,  and  •  •  •. 
The  contrast  of  alfiuente  and  wretchedness  continually  meeting 
and  offending  the  eye  l.s  like  dead  and  living  bodies  chained  to- 
gether. Though  I  care  iis  little  about  riches  as  any  man.  I  am  a 
friend  to  riches  because  they  are  capable  of  good,  1  care  not  how 
affluent  some  may  be,  provided  that  none  be  miserable  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enjov  affluence  with  the 
felicity  it  is  capable  of  being  enjoyed  whilst  so  much  misery  is 
mingled  in  the  scene.  The  fieht  of  the  miscrv  and  the  unpleasant 
sen.satums  it  suggests,  which,  though  thev  rcav  be  suffocated  cannot 
be  extinguished,  are  a  greater  drawback  upon  the  felicity  of  afflu- 
ence  than  the  proposed    10   percent   upon  property   is   worth.     He 
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tha*  would  net  give  the  one 

evrn  for  himself, 

TTiere  are  in  ever>'  country  p 
by  :r.cl.viduai5.  It  iis,  hcweve: 
do  when  the  whole  extent  o: 
8;dered.  Ho  may  satisfy  his 
m:iy  ?ive  all  that  h'  has  and 
only  by  organ. zing  civilization 
system  of  pulLes  that  the  wh' 

The  plan  here  proposed  will 
rehev"   and   Uike   out   of   view 
blir.d,  the  lame,  and  the  aged 
generation  with  mcani:.  to  pre- 


to  get  nd  of  the  other  haa  no  charity, 


do  this  without  deranging  or 


;cessa  ry 


detached 


^'g 


individual 


provision 
their 


nztl 


It 


ures      To  show  that  this  will 
^.  that  the  operation  and  effect 
same — as  if  every  individual 
dispose  of  his  property  in  the 

But  it  Is  Justice  and  not  cha^^ 
In  ail  great  cases  It  is  no 
sally  active  than  charity;  and 
to  be  left  to  the  choice  of 
do  Justice  or  not.     Conslderl 
Justice,  it  ought  to  be  the  act 
out  of  the  principles  of  the 
to  be  national  and  not 

A  plan  upon  this  principle 
energy  that  spring  from  the 
multiply  also  the  national 
Increases  by  offsets.     When  a 
difference  is  exceedingly  great 
with  15  pounds  apiece.     With 
implements  to  cultivate  a  few 
coming  burdens  upon  society 
dren  are  produced  faster  than 
way  of  becoming  useful  and 
mains  also  would  sell  the  bet 
to  cultivate  them  in  small 

It  is  the  practice  of  what 
civilization  (and  the  practice 
or  policy)   to  make  some 
wretched,  only  at  the  time 
a   matter  of  economy,   be   far 
their  becoming  poor?    This  cai, 
son,  when  arrived  at  the  age 
thing  to  begin  with.     The  ru 
the  extremes  of  affluence  and 
dinary  violence  has  been  com. 
for  redress.    The  great  mass 
come  an  hereditary  race,  and 
get  out  of  that  state  of  themsfe 
that  this  mass  increases  in  all 
More  persons  fall  annually  intc 

Though  in  a  plan,  in  which 
tlon  principles,  Interest  ought 
tlon,  yet   it  is   always  of 
plan  to  show  that  "it  is 
success  of  any  proposed  plan 
must  flnaUy  depend  on  the 
united  with  the  Justice  of  Its 

The  plan  here  proposed  wli; 
It  will  consolidate  the  interest 
Individual.     To  the  numerous 
Inheritance  by  the  system  of 
national  Justice.     To  persons 
It  will  operate  as  a  tontine  to 
the  sum   of   money  paid   into 
accumulation  of  riches  a  degree 
ments  of  Europe,  now  tottering 
I  do  not  suppose  that  more 
countries  of  Europe,  has.  when 
property  left  of  500  pounds  s: 
tageous.     That  projwrty  would 
tf  there  were  only  two  chlldre^ 
pounds  each — 30  pounds — on 
pounds  a  year  after  50.     It  Is 
property  that  the  ftind  will 
possessors  of  such,  property  In 
ally  be  benefited  by  the  protectl^ 
against    the   plan.     But,   wi 
they  came  by  that  property,  let 
the  advocates  of  this  war,  and 
new  taxes  to  be  raised  annuall 
that  for  supporting  the  des 
against  the  liberties  of  Prance 
sums  proposed  in  this  plan. 

I  have  made  the  calciilatlons 
called  personal,  sus  well  as  upcn 
making   it   upon  land   Is  alrea 
taking    personal    property    into 
founded,   though  on  a  differen  ; 
Is   the   free   gift  of  the   Creator 
Personal  property  is  the  effect 
for  an  Individual  to  acquire  pe 
society  as  It  Is  for  him  to  makfe 
dllvidual  from  society,  and  give 
possess,  and  he  cannot  acquire 


mo  magnificent  char. ties  established 
but  lit  lie  that  ar.y  individual  can 
the  misery  to  be  relieved   be  con- 
conscience,   but   not   hLs;  heart.     He 
that  all  will  relieve  but  little.     It  is 
upon  such  principles  as  to  act  like  a 
le  weight  of  misery  can  be  rcmoveJ. 
each  the  whole.     It  will  Immediately 
three    classes   of   wrctchodness — the 
poor— and  it  will  furnish  the  rising 
,cnt  their  becoming  poor:  and  it  wiU 
Interfering  with  any  iiiitional  meas- 
l)e  the  case  It  Is  sufficient  to  ohserve 
of  the  plan  will  in  all  ca^es  be  the 
voluntary  to  make  his  wlii  and 
manner  here  proposed. 
Ity  that  Is  the  principle  of  the  plan, 
to  have  a  principle  more  umver- 
with  respect  to  Justice,  it  ought  not 
individuals  whether  thry  will 
then   the  plan  on   the   gn-ound  of 
of  the  whole,  growing  spontaneously 
revolution,   and  the   reputation  of  it 


Jiistic 


adva  itag 
benef  clal 


d3  1 


rould  benefit  the  revolution  by  the 
con.sciousness  of   Justice.     It   would 

rest)urces,  for  property,  like  vegetation. 
young  couple  begin  the  world,  tlic 
K'hether  they  begin  with  nothing  or 
this  aid  they  could  buy  a  cow  and 
acres  of  land:  and.  instead  of  be- 
vhlch  is  always  the  case  where  chil- 
1  hey  can  be  fed.  would  be  put  in  the 
profitable  citizens.  The  national  do- 
er if  pecuniary  aids  were  provided 

lo*. 

lias   unjustly   obtained   the  name   of 
rperits  not  to  be  called  either  charity 
■  an  for  persons  becoming  poor  and 
become  so.     Would  it  not,  even  as 
better  to  devise   means   to   prevent 
.  best  be  done  by  making  every  per- 
of  21   years,  an   Inheritor  of  some- 
face  of  society,  checkered  with 
3f  want,  proves  that  some  extraor- 
'tted  upon  it  and  calls  upon  Jxostice 
the  poor  in  all  countries  are   be- 
Is  next  to  impossible  for  them  to 
fives.     It  ought  also  to  be  observed 
countries  that  are  called  civilized, 
it  than  get  out  of  It. 

ce  and  humanity  are  the  founda- 

i^ot  to  be  admitted  Into  the  calcula- 

e   to  the  establishment   of   any 

as   a  matter  of   intercut.     The 

to  the  public  consideration 

interested  in  supporting  it, 

principles. 

benefit  all   without   Injuring   any. 
of  the  Republic  with  th.at  of  the 
class  dispoesessed   of   their  natural 
property  It  will  be  an  act  of 
ng  possessed  of  moderate  fortunes 
Ihelr  children,  more  beneficial  than 
the   fund,   and   It   wlE   give    to  the 
of  security  that  none  of  the  govern- 
on  their  foundations,  can  give. 
ihan  1  family  In  10,  In  any  of  the 
the  head  of  the  famUy  dies,  a  clear 
To  all  such  the  plan  is  ad  van - 
pay  50  pounds  into  the  fund,  and 
under  age  they  would  receive   15 
ling  of  age,  and  be  entitled  to  10 
'rom  the  overgrown  acqxilsitlon  of 
ipport  Itself;    and  I  know  that  the 
England,  though  they  would  eventu- 
n  of  nine-tenths  of  It,  will  exclaim 
entering   into   any   Inquiry   how 
them  recollect  that  they  have  been 
"t  Mr.  Pitt  has  already  laid  on  more 
upon  the  people  of  EngLand,  and 
of   Austria  and   the   Bourbons 
they  would  annually  pay  all  the 


So  bmltted 
niunbers 


terl  ing 


ithoiit 


that 


■pot  Ism 


stated  m  this  plan,  upon  what  is 

landed  property.     The  reason  for 

dy   explained:    and   the    nea.^on    for 

the    calculation.    Is    equally    well 

principle.     Land,   as   before   said, 

In   common   to   the   human    race. 

Dt  society;    and  It  Is  as  Impossible 

sonal  property  without  the  aid  of 

land  originally.     Separate  an  m- 

hlm  an  island  or  a  continent   to 

personal  property.    He  cannot  be- 


come rich.  Sj  Inseparably  are  the  means  connected  with  the  end 
In  all  cases  that  where  the  former  do  not  exist  the  latter  cannot 
be  obtained.  All  accumulation,  therefore,  of  personal  property, 
beyond  what  a  mans  own  hands  produce,  is  derived  to  him  by 
living  in  society;  and  he  owes,  on  every  principle  of  Justice  cf 
gratitude,  and  of  civilization,  a  part  of  that  accumula'lon  back 
aenln  to  society  from  whence  the  whole  came.  Tlii.';  is  putting  the 
matter  on  a  general  principle,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  to  do  so; 
for  If  we  examine  the  case  minutely  It  will  be  found  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  personal  property  is.  In  many  in.^tances.  the  effect 
of  paying  too  little  for  the  labor  that  produced  it;  the  conscqufn'  e 
of  wh*ch  Is  that  the  working  hand  perishes  In  old  age  and  tho 
employer  abounds  in  affluence.  It  Is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  pro- 
portion exactly  the  price  of  labor  to  the  profits  It  produces  and 
It  will  also  be  said,  as  an  apology  for  Injustirc.  that  we-v  a  work- 
man to  receive  an  Increase  of  wages  d.iily  he  would  not  .save  it 
against  old  age.  nor  be  much  the  better  for  It  In  the  Interlrru 
Make,  then,  society  the  treasurer,  to  guard  It  for  him  in  a  corn- 
men  fund,  for  It  is  no  reason,  that  because  he  might  not  makp  a 
good  use  of  It  for  himself,  that  another  shall  take  it 

The  state  of  civilization  that  has  prevailed  throughout  Eurme 
is  as  unjust  in  Its  principle  as  It  Is  horrid  in  Its  effect.^;  and  it  'is 
the  consciousness  of  this,  and  the  apprehension  th:^»  such  a  ctate 
cannot  continue,  when  once  investigation  begins   in   any'ccuntrv. 
that  m^akes  the  possessors  of  property  dread  evcrv  idea  of  a  revo- 
lution.    It  is  the  hazard  and   not   the  principles'  of  a   revnlut'on 
that  retards  their  progress.     This  being  the  case.  It  is  npre.<=sarv  as 
well  for  the  protection  of  property,  as  for  the  sake  of  Justice  "and 
humanity,  to  form  a  system,  that  whilst  It  prLserres  one  par*   of 
society  from  wretchedness.  shaU  secure  the  other  from  depredation 
The    superstitious   awe.   the   enslaving   reverence,   that*  fcrmprly 
surrounded  affluence  is  passing  away  in  all  countri"';    and  uivir."' 
the  possessor  of  property  to  the  convulsion  of  acr-idents      When 
wealth  and  splendor.  Instead  of  fascinating  the  multitude    exc-te 
emotions  of  disgust;  when.  Instead  of  drawing  forth  adminfnn    it 
1=;  beheld  as  an  Insult  upon  wretchedness,   when  the  nstr-ntat m-s 
appearance  It  makes  serves  to  call  the  right  of  it  In  question    the 
ca.se  of  property  becomes  critical,   and   it    is   onlv   in   a   s^-stem   cf 
J  us- ice  th.1t   the   possessor   can   contemplate    security 
I        To  remove  the  danger,  It  Is  neces.'wiry  to  removp  the  antipathlr«» 
!    and   this   can  only   ho   done   by  making   pr-pertv  productive  of   a 
i    national  blessing,  extending  to  every  Indivldurtl  '  Wh^n  t».p  rlcl-'-s 
j    of  one  man  above  another  shall  Increase  the  national  fund  'n  th-> 
same  proporion.  when  It  shall  be  seen  that  thf^  pros-e^itv  of  thPt 
I    fund   depends   on    the   prosperity   cf   individuals,    when    the   Tn-^^a 
riches  a  man  acquires,  the  better  It  shall  be  for  the  general  mp^ 
It  is  then  that  antipathies  will  cease  and   pr^^^ertv  be   placed  on 
the    p'^rmanent    basis    of    national    interest    and    protecMon 

I  have  no  property  In  France  to  become  .subject  to  th«»  plan 
I  prnpcsp  What  I  have,  which  Is  not  much,  is  m  the  United 
S.ates  ff  America.  But  I  will  pay  £100  sterling  toward  this  fund 
In  France  thp  ln.stant  It  shall  be  established;  and  I  will  pay  the 
I  same  sum  in  England,  wht'never  a  similar  establishment  shall  take 
place   in   that   country. 

A  revolution  In  the  state  of  civilization  is  the  necessarv  com- 
panion of  revolutlon.s  In  the  system  of  eovcrnment.  If  a  ■revolu- 
tion in  any  country  be  from  bad  to  go,  d,  or  from  good  to  bad 
the  state  of  what  Is  calVd  civilization  in  that  country  mu-t  be 
made  conform.able  -hereto  to  g:ve  that  revolution  effect.  DespoUc 
government  supports  it.self  by  abject  civilization.  In  which  debase- 
ment of  the  human  mind  and  wretchedness  in  the  ma.'^s  of  the 
pt-ople  are  the  chief  crlterions.  Such  governments  consider  man 
merely  as  an  animal;  that  the  exercise  of  Intellectual  faculty  la 
not  his  privilege:  that  he  ha.s  nothing  to  do  with  tha  laws  but  to 
obey  them, J  and  they  poUti'-ally  de{>end  mere  upon  breaking  the 
spirit  of  the  people  by  poverty  than  they  fear  enragin"  it  bv 
desperation.  t>     a    ^'^    ^j 

It  Is  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  civilization  that  will  g<ve  per- 
fection to  the  revolution  cf  France.  Alrcadv  the  conviction  that 
government,  by  r-presontation  is  the  true  s'vstem  of  govomment 
Is  spreading  Itself  fast  In  the  world.  The '  reasonablenes.s  of  it 
rnakes  Itself  felt  even  by  Its  oppo^ers.  But  when  a  system  of 
civilization,  growing  out  of  that  .system  of  government,  shall  be  so 

°^M°f^'  ;^'^'  ^-^'^  ^  ""^^  "^  woman  born  in  the  republic  but 
shall  hiherlt  some  means  of  beginning  the  world  and  see  before 
them  the  certainty  of  escaping  the  mus/>ries  that  under  other  gov- 
ernments accompany  old  age,  the  revolution  of  France  wUl  have 
an  advocate  and  an  ally  in   the  heart  of  all   nations. 

An  army  of  principles  vrtll  penetrate  where  an  army  of  soldiers 
cannot.     It   will   succeed   where   diplomatic   management   will   fall 
It  Is  neither  the  Rhine,  the  channel,  nor  the  ocean  that  can  arrest 
Its  progress.     It  will  march  en  the  horizon  of  the  world   and  It  will 
conquer 

Thomas  Paint. 

Mean-s  for  carrying  the  propo.sed  plan  Into  execution,  and  to 
render  It  at  the  same  time  conducive  to  the  public  Interest. 

I 

Each  canton  shall  elect,  In  its  primary  a.isemblles.  three  persons 
as  ccmmLsslon.-rs  for  that  canton,  who  sh.  11  take  cogri  - Zi-- n -  -  and 
keep  a  register  of  all  matters  happenlnp:  in  that  "can-on  con- 
formable to  the  charter  that  shall  be  established  by  law  for 
carrying  this  phm  into  execution. 

»An  expression  of  Horsley.  an  English  bishop,  in  the  English 
Parliament.  ^ 
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The  law  shall  fix  th*-  mannrr  in  which  the  property  of  deceased 
persons  shall   be  ascertained 


m 

When  the  amount  of  the  property  of  anv  decea.sed  person  shall 
be  ivscrrtained,  the  principal  heir  to  that  propertv  or  the  eldest 
of  the  coheirs,  if  of  lawfid  age.  or  if  under  age  'the  person  au- 
thorized by  the  will  of  the  deceased  to  represent  hun  or  t'em 
.shall  give  bond  to  the  commi.ssioners  of  the  canton  to  pav^  the 
said  umth  part  thereof  within  the  space  of  1  year  In  foiir  "equal 
qu.u-t€r!y  payments,  or  sooner,  at  the  choice  of"  the  payers;  Ore- 
half  of  the  whole  property  shall  rtinam  as  security  until  the  bond 
is  paid  off. 

IT 

The  bond  shall  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  canu.n,  and  the  original  bonds  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
national  bank  of  Pans.  The  bank  shall  publish  every  quarter  of 
a  year  the  amount  of  the  bonds  in  pot.,sest.ion.  and  als'o  the  bonds 
that  shai:  have  betn  paid  oC',  or  what  parts  thereof,  since  th- 
last  quarterly  publication 

T 
The  national  bank  shall  i.ssue  bank  notes  upon  the  securltv  of 
the  bonds  in  its  po.ssessinn  Tho  r.otos  so  issued,  shall  be  applied 
to  pay  the  pensions  of  aged  persons,  and  the  compensations  to 
persons  amvlnp  at  21  years  cf  aee.  It  is  both  rea.'^onable  and 
generous  to  suppose,  that  persons  not  under  immediate  neccssitv 
will  su.spend  th^lr  rleht  of  drawing  on  the  fund,  until  it  acquire' 
as  It  will  do.  a  greater  degree  of  ability.  In  this  case,  It  Is  pro- 
rxi.s<-d  that  an  honorary  reEister  to  be  kept  m  eat-h  canton  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  thus  suspending  that  right,  at  least  d urine 
the  present   war 

VI 

A.O  the  Inheritors  of  property  must  always  take  up  their  bonds 
in  four  quarterly  payments,  or  Sfxmer  tf  thev  choose  there  will 
always  be  numeraire  arriving  at  the  bank  after  the  explr.atlon 
of  the  first  quarter,  to  exchange  for  the  bank  notes  that  shall  be 
brought  in. 

vn 

The  bank  notes  being  thus  got  into  circulation,  upon  the  best  of 
all  possible  .security,   that   of   actual  propertv,   to   more  than   four 
times  the  amount  of  the  bonds  upon  which  the  notes  are  Issued 
and  wttli  nu.meraire  continually  arriving  at  the  bank  to  exchange 
or  pay  them  oil  whenever  they  shall  be  presented  for  that  purpose 
they  will  acquire  a  permanent   value  in   all  parts  of  the  repubhc 
They  can  thtirefore  be  received  in  payments  of  taxes  or  emprunts 
equal   to  numeraire,   because   the   Government  can  alwavs   receive 
numeraire  for  them  at  the  bank. 

\^^ 
It  will  be  neces.sary  that  the  payment*  of  the  10  percent  be  made 
111  numeraire  for  the  first  year,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
plan.  But  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  the  inheritors 
of  property  may  pay  the  10  percent  either  in  bank  notes  Issued 
upon  the  fund,  or  in  numeraire  If  the  pavments  be  In  numeraire 
it  Will  he  as  a  deposit  at  the  bank,  to  be  exchanged  for  a  quantity 
of  notes  equal  to  that  amount;  and  If  In  notes  issued  upon  th'e 
fund,  it  will  cause  a  demand  upx)n  the  fimd  equal  thereto-  and 
thus  the  operation  of  the  plan  will  create  means  to  carry  Itself 
Into  execution. 


Agriculture,  Business,  Labor,  and  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  December  9  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16).  1937 


RADIO    ADDRESS   BY   HON.   HENRY   A     WALLACE,    BECRETTARY 

OP  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  HERPING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  on 
the  6th  instant  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Api- 
culture, relative  to  the  mutual  problems  of  agriculture, 
business,  and  labor,  and  the  way  in  which  Government  can 
help  all  three. 

Thf^re  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  the  mutual  problems  of  agricul- 
ture, business,  and  labor,  and  the  way  In  which  Government  can 
help  all  three.  I  especially  want  to  talk  about  the  interest  of 
these  three  groups  in  constructive  steps  to  counteract  the  business 
recession  that  has  set  In. 
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re^Kir'fr.,°^H^^^  F""'*^  ®^^^^-  ^  ^-^-^  ^o^-^?  °^onth  of  1937 
tJ^n^vl^  K%  ^^^''^''"  ""^  ^'-^^  ^°^!^^^  ^^^  o'^i^"  nations  more 
^.^r       ^      r.  ^^^"  ^^^^  h^-esteu  this  year  200  000.000  bush- 

ti^^:l^R^^^^}Jy  ''  °'''  °^  P'"-^P^^  ^^  pos,Mbly  consume  in  the 
^ear   19o8.     Furthermore,   they  have  har^-ested   at   least  400.000  000 

?,K  ;  ;i°'"'''  ^"^"^  ^^""^  10,000.000  bales  more  cotton  than  can  pos- 
sibiv  be  consumed  in  the  United  Stales  in  the  next  12  months 
Along  vr.th  the  surplus  farm  production  has  come  a  severe  decline 
m  farm  prices.  While  that  decline  has  brought  pleasure  to  a  Jew 
consumers,  it  has  brought  fear  to  many  laborers  farm.e-s  ard 
bus:ne.ssm.cri.  Laborers  fear  the  loss  of  employment,  br-cau'se'  th^y 
remember  the  great  farm  abundance  of  1932  and  how  that  abun- 
dance turned  out  to  be  a  wa.ste  because  of  the  way  In  which  It 
de-troyed  farm  p-.irchasins  power  and  added  to  unemployment  in 
the  cities.  In  like  nr^.nncr.  farme.-^  are  seriously  disturbed  when 
they  see  tl:ou:^ands  of  m.en  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  steel  mills 
and  the  automobile  factories,  because  thcv  know  'these  men  lack 
ing  the  right  to  work  will  buy  less  farm  products,  Tliey  know  that 
factory  pay  rolls  and  farm  income  eo  up  and  do^m  together 
Busmes.<=m.en.  seeing  their  volume  shrink  with  lower  farm  hicome 
and  farm  prices,  know  this  falling  off  in  volume  also  means  a 
shrinkage  in  profits. 

I  have  before  me  a  chart  which  shows  vear  by  vca-  for  ove-  -^0 
years  the  extremely  close  relationship  between  the'exchan-e  v-'-e 
of  farm  prices  and  the  profits  of  the  great  corporations  'The  '=--"-"-c<; 
prove  beyond  question  that  when  labor  and  capital  a-e  wo-kin- 
together  effectively,  agriculture  also  benefits  and  when  farm  pro- 
duction and  prices  are  in  balance  with  citv  production  and  prices 
capital  and  labor  share  in  the  benefit,  'a  balanced  s'tua'lon  *s 
good  for  all.  "     ' 

Farmers  want  to  know  why  It  Is  that  capital  is  in  hidm^-  and 
unemployment  is  increasing.  In  a  nation  such  as  ours  cr  u^iireV'-''.^ 
capital  Is  absolutely  vital  to  a  satisfactory  farm  income  and 'to  'he 
general  welfare.  Both  farmers  and  laboring  men  want  to  know 
therefore,  why  it  is  that  capital  has  become  so  timid,  '      ' 

Farmers  know  that  no  matter  how  desperately  thev  mav  strive 
with  governmental  help  to  adjust  production  "to  dema-'d  \hey 
cannot  create  farm  prosperity  if  business  and  labor  conditions 
are  bad.  Only  half  the  fann  problem  is  on  the  land.  The  cthe" 
half  is  In  the  towns  and  cities,  and  overseas  where  rival  nat:on<--  are 
trying  to  destroy  each  other  and  to  avoid  buying  anythinc"  from 
outside  their  own  border?  Tlierefore,  I  say  t'he  fa.T::"  problem  Ts 
also  a  labor  problem,  a  business  problem."  and  an  international 
problem. 

As  we  look  Into  this  overshadowing  economic  problem  whlrh 
affects  all  groups,  we  need  to  face  certain  baclic-ound  ■^a-ts 
First  we  need  to  realize  the  degree  to  which  the  world  has  cha'^ped 
since  the  Great  War,  The  fright  and  cost  of  that  war  caused  evc-y 
nation  in  the  world  to  strive  desperately  to  im.port  es  little  as 
possible  and  export  as  much  as  possible  For  15  years  everv-  nation 
has  tried  to  develop  econom.lc  independence  so  that  in  case  anoth'»r 
war  should  come  It  would  not  suffer  as  in  the  la=t  one  The  world- 
wide desire  has  in  some  ways  affected  the  United  States  more  than 
any  other  nation.  The  United  States  more  than  anv  other  nation 
was  changed  suddenly  by  the  v,ar  from  a  debtor"  to  a  creditor 
nation.  Most  of  the  other  great  exporting,  .'•aw-material  nations 
were  better  able  than  the  United  States  to  maintain  normal 
ma-'kets  for  their  products,  because  their  debtor  pasitions  made  it 
easier  for  them  to  sell  In  world  markets.  Nevertheless,  even  these 
nations  have  found  the  post-war  situation  very  trying  In  one 
way  or  another,  all  of  them  have  been  affected"  bv'the  methods 
employed  by  the  great  Importing  nations  to  cut  '  down  imports 
through  the  use  of  goods  quotas,  exchange  quotas,  increa.sed  tariff 
barriers,  and  positive  embargoes.  Furthermore,  some  nations  have 
Increased  the  International  confusion  by  using  unfair  practices  In 
world  trade.  Much  as  we  hate  to  do  so.  we  are  forced  to  adm.it 
that  a  state  of  economic  warfare  exists,  and  therefore  the  old 
rtile.s  of  the  game  do  not  work  as  they  did  25  years  aco  Secre- 
tary Hull's  trade  agreements  are  designed  to  brln'c  eccno'mic  peace, 
but  It  will  take  prolonged  cooperative  International  effort  before 
world-trade  relations  are  even  partially  normal 

Foully  as  Imporant  as  the  International  situation  is  the  need  for 
reckoning  with  the  way  In  which  new  m.achlnes  and  new  methods 
especially  during  the  past  15  years  have  affected  the  varous  regions 
and  classes  In  such  a  widely  differing  way.  The  problem,  is  to 
replace  the  old-fashioned  automatic  economic  adjtistments  with 
modem  adjustments  which  will  permit  the  rapidly  increajsincr  out- 
put per  worker,  both  on  farms  and  in  factories,  to  be  match^ed  by 
corre-sponding  Increases  In  the  real  Income  of  those  workers,  with 
the  least  shock,  confusion,  or  conflict. 

But  even  more  Important  than  the  effect  of  technology  are 
the  actions  of  highly  organised  groups  equipped  with  grerit'  bar- 
gaining power  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Go\em- 
ment.  Among  these  are  corporations,  labor  unions,  and  farm 
organizations.  These  great  groups  all  too  often  try  to  Increase 
their  profits,  wages,  or  prices  without  regard  for  the  genera]  wel- 
fare: all  too  often  they  overplay  their  hand  and  bring  about 
either  shortage  or  an  unbalanced  abundance,  which  is  equallv 
destructive. 

Actually,  of  course,  there  cannot  be  any  la.stlng  prosperity  for 
corporations,  labor  unions,  or  farmers  unless  there  is  Tncr'ased 
balanced  abundance  which  can  be  moved  Into  consum.ption  at 
prices  low  enough  to  be  fair  to  consumers  and  high  enough  to 
keep  the  Increased  balanced  abundance  coming  Tlie  contribution 
the  farmer  can  make  to  a  continuing  balanced  abundance  at  fair 
prices  Is  the  ever-normal  granary.  Can  labor  and  business  make  a 
BlmHar    contribution    which    will    restore   prosperity    and    prevent 
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peaks  of  overproduction  and 
Is  not  handicapped  with  heat 
same  way  as  agriculture.     Bu1 
of   steel   mlUs  operating  at   81 1 
only  35   percent  another  year 
of  great  variations  In 
cies  of  business  and  labor 
up  and  down  In  production 
problems  are  made  by  man 

The    three    background 
change  in  our  relations  with 
of  machinery  and  modem 
labor  \inions,  and  farm 
factors  have   an   intimate  rel^ti 
stability    from    which    this 
world,  has  suffered  since  the 

Men  cf  good  will  should  be 
eliminate    much    of    the 
storms.     This    does    not 
business  but   it  may  mean 
farmers  will  counsel  together 
coordination  at  key  points  to 
eliminate    the    violence   of 
have  been  acting  so  strangely 

Doing  this  Job  of  keeping 
labeled  with  some  terrifying 
collectivism,    or    totalitarlanlstn 
making  democracy  efficient. 

Our  various  leaders,  as  they 
consider   this   problem   of 
build  an  efficient  democracy  in 
up   in   the   last   15   years.     Th< 
and  belief  In  the  sacredness  oi 
and    bloodshed.     But 
anarchy.     It   must  have   a   wi 
to  act.     Otherwise,  foreign 
want  may  be  able  to  project 
and  decent  democracy  with 
afflicted   with   many  squabblinjg 
hands  of  those  nations  which 
ent  from  ours. 

In  nations  which  are  young 
land   to    be    had,    democracy 
license   to   exploit   natural 
regard   to   the   welfare   of   others 
U   democracy   l3  not  to  becorje 
way  to  law  and  order.     To 
businessmen,  laboring  men, 
ment  f.nd  they  have  to  set  u 
Democracy  does  not  mean 
Neither    does    democracy    meari 
determine  just  where  the  llgqts 
to  the  rights  of  other  groups 

Service  of  The  general  we 
en  certam  principles  of  decen(jy 
observed  by  both  the  majont 
discussions.     In    this   respect 
the  way  in  which  the  British 
cult  problems  since    1931.     Wh 
are  probably  as  great  In  Englar$l 
tained    tolerance    and    fre« 
mocracy.  while  at  the  same 
achieve  an  increasingly  efflclenjt 
faced  with  taxes  gerater  than 
on  behalf  of  the  general  welfaie 
general  strike  of  11  years  ago, 
of  the  general  welfare.    Labor 
have  beeen  concerned  with  the 
They  have  assented  to  a  much 
on  behalf  of  agriculture  than 
done.     Because  the  British 
cult  than  our  own,  these  var 
about  the  problem  of 
The  British  Oovernment.  for 
mlttee   to   examine   the   iron 
might  be  coordinated  best  to 
Ing  Its  report  the  committee, 
the  Oovernment  should  set  uji 
judgment  on   Issues  of  public 
full  and  fair  trial  of  the  pos; 
sponslblllty  and   Initiative  wltih 
tion  and  full  recognition  of 
tlonal  Interests." 

We  here  in  the  United  Stat 
ability  to  bring  about   a  coor^ 
recession   which   began   in  the 
businessmen,  laboring  men,  anc 
Farmers,   laboring  men,  and 
day  in  the  United  States  In  a 
They  desire  a  world  of  greater 
Roosevelt  knows  the  thoughts 
also  has  a  friendly  understanc^ 
business  men.     He  sees  clearly 
have    missed — that    business 
cannot   be   built   on   any   othei 
secxirlty  for  the  rank  and  file 
that  to  build  this  basis  for 
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talk  Informally  together,  might  well 

very   as  a  problem   of  how   best   to 

the  kind  of  world  which  has  grown 

essence   of  democracy   Is   tolerance 

the  mdivldual.     We  abhor  violence 

If    it   is    to   survive,    cannot    be 

1   of   Its   own   and    It   must   be   able 

which  know  exactly  what  they 

Ir  conflicting  ideas  into  a  peaceful 

c  results.     An  Inefficient  democracy 

factions  can  easily  play  into   the 

stand  for  Ideals  that  are  very  dlffer- 
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_,     of  underproduction?     Business 

,   drought,  and   Insect  pests  in  the 

business  Is  faced  with  the  problem 

percent   of   capacity   one   year   and 

Labor   is  faced   with   the   problem 

To  what  extent  are  the  poli- 

le  for  the  extraordinary  swings 

employment  In  the  cities?     These 

not  by  weather. 

I    have    been    discussing — the 

reign  countries,  the   increased  use 

'.s,  and  the  growth  of  corporations. 

tions — these  three   uncoordinated 

onship   with   the   lack   of   business 

ntry,    along   with    the    rest    of    the 

War. 

able  to  counsel  with  each  other  to 

of    these    man-made    economic 

mean    more    government    In 

businessmen,   laboring   men,   and 

find  out  how  to  use  government 

crease  our  physical  wealth  and  to 

business   ups    and   dov,Tis   v.-hich 

the  Great  War  came  to  an  end. 

rising  steadily  .=.hould  net  be 

such  as  communism,   fascism. 

Doing    this    Job    simply    means 
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,  with  population  growing  and  free 

be   mostly   license.     It   may    be 

53   and   to   grab  profits   without 

But   when   a   nation   grows   up, 

anarchy,    then   license   must   give 

business  traffic  moving  smoothly, 

farmers,  with  the  aid  of  goverii- 

a  system  of  red  and  green  lighto. 

■  ng  the  light  by  any  suigle  group, 

that    one    group    of    people    can 

are   to  be  placed   without  regard 

:d  of  all  the  groups, 

by  means  of  democracy  depends 

and  tolerance,  which  ought  to  be 

and  the  mmorlty  in  their  public 

we    have    something    to    learn    from 

ave  handled  their  exceedingly  diffl- 

lle   differences   between   the   grvjupa 

as  anywhere  else,  they  have  main- 

and    all    the    essentials    of    de- 

they  seem  to  have  been  able  to 

coordination.     Their  businessmen, 

ours,  have  apparently  gone  to  work 

f.     Their  labor,  after  the  disastrous 

has  thought  Increasingly  in  terms 

Industry,  and  government  together 

position  of  agriculture  In  England. 

more  extensive  government  activity 

anything  our  own  Government  has 

atlon  in  some  respects  la  more  dlfO- 

ous  groups  are  being  leid  to  think 

ated  policy   In   the   interest  of   all. 

example,  recently  instructed  a  com- 

md   steel   Industry   to   find    how   It 

lerve  the  general  welfare.     In  mak- 

imong  other  things,  advocated  that 

a  body  which  might  pronounce  a 

Interest,   "so  that  there  may  be   a 

"lilty   of  combining   Individual   re- 

coordlnated   and  cooperative  ac- 

overrlding  Importance  of  the  na- 
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?s  can.  If  we  will,  demonstrate  our 
"inated   drive   against  the   business 
late   summer  and  Is  now   afflicting 
farmers  equally. 

small-business  men.  are  awake  to- 

way  they  have   never  been   before. 

security  and  abundance.     President 

and   feelings  of  these   people.     He 

ng  of  the  problems  of  the  larger- 

a.  fact  which  perhaps  some  of  them 

confidence    and    business    prosperity 

foundation   than   abundance    and 

the  people.     He  sees  clearly,  too, 

the  Nation  needs  the  coop- 
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eration  of   business  and   professional   men   as  well   as  of  laboring 
men  and  of  fanners. 

We  cannot  stop  the  reccs,sion  if  each  group  attacks  the  prices 
and  returns  of  the  others.  If  f.inners  block  the  efforts  of  labor 
to  maintain  fair  wages,  tlicy  thcm.sclvcs  will  be  the  losers  when 
the  workers  have  less  money  to  spend  for  farm  products.  If 
workers  carry  on  strikes  against  fair  prices  for  food,  then  they 
win  be  the  losers  when  farmers  have  less  money  to  spend  for 
industrial  products.  If  bu.siness  Is  to  strive  above  all  to  pay 
smaller  taxes  and  to  keep  wages  and  farm  prices  down,  then  busi- 
ness will  lose  the  market  for  the  thin<;s  it  lias  to  sell.  No;  we 
fcund  out  in  1932  that  recovery  dees  not  lie  along  that  road.  Lot 
us  Mot  take  that  road  today.  Tlure  are  practical  ways  to  end 
this  present  recession. 

While  some  busines-men  may  not  agrc.  I  believe  it  is  vital  for 
Congress  at  an  early  date  to  pass  legislation  protecting  the  prlci  s 
and  incomes  of  farmers  and  the  pay  envelopes  and  working  con- 
ditions of  labor.  A  practical  ever-normal-granary  act  for  agri- 
culture will  not  only  guard  consumers  against  the  extreme  hazards 
of  shortace  resulting  from  drought.s  and  pests,  but  it  will  give 
the  small  busine.ssm.cn  of  the  Middle  West  and  South  cnnfidence 
in  the  stability  of  income  of  farmers.  In  like  manner  a  well-drawn 
war;e  and  hour  law  will  be  a  defense  against  a  continued  down- 
ward busme.ss  spiral 

But.  in  addition  to  these  measures,  others  are  essential.  Farm- 
ers and  laburin^  men  must  reilize  the  vital  importance  of  capital 
to  the  general  welfare.  Today  we  arc  witnessing  a  refusal  of 
capital  to  invest  similar  to  that  of  .several  years  ago.  It  may  be 
that  haitardi  to  Investment,  real  and  imaginary,  are  so  great  "that 
capital  either  will  not  or  cannot  come  out  of  hiding  and  take  the 
risks  inherent  in  all  investment.  But  If  our  system  Ls  to  endure, 
business  must  take  the  Goyemmenfs  word  that  Government 
wishes  It  wen  and  business  niu.st  a.s.sume  tho.se  responsibilities  of 
leadership  which  business  <  l:iims.  Otherwise  Government  will  be 
forced  to  step  into  the  breach. 

As  far  as  taxation  is  concerned  Congress  Is  considering  what 
changes  need  to  be  made.  I  believe  that  the  b-.slc  thought  behind 
the  undistributed  profits  tax  Is  sound  and  that  large  industrial 
corporations  should  nnt  be  pennlttfd  to  be  turned  Into  investment 
trusts  merely  to  enable  their  owners  to  escape  just  taxation  How- 
ever, small  corporations  In  debt  and  the  Urge  corporations  desir- 
ing to  expand  might  b3  eiven  more  latitude  and  It  might  even 
be  we!l  if  the  large  corporations  could  >:pend  part  of  their  income 3 
on  plant  expansion  without  being  undulv  cramped  by  hea^'  taxa- 
tl:^n  en  money  us<  d  In  such  expansion.  It  is  inportnnf  for  busme  s- 
men,  farmers,  and  laboring  m.en  to  realize  that  change  In  the 
taxation  structure  this  year  and  Bud'^et-taa^nn^ing  acti\-!ties  this 
ye.^r  mav  not  by  them.s/^lves  cure  the  present  business  rcces-lon 
In  fact,  whenever  Government  spending  Is  cut  suddenlv  at  a  time 
when  pnv.'.te  busine.ss  Is  not  expanding,  there  is  danger  o:  a 
downward  spiral  for  business.  The  same  result  can  come  when- 
ever private  credit  and  spending  lu-e  suddenlv  cut  ofT  w.thout  pro- 
vision for  Government  credit  and  spending  to  take  Its  place  To- 
day, when  private  ~apital  is  so  tinud,  pi  uis  to  encourai'e  it  to  "o 
to  work  again  will  be  well  w(^rth  while  It  Is  a  good\hing  for 
Government  spending  to  be  tapered  off  when  buslner.s  I5  on  the 
upgrade,  and  for  Governmont  to  slilft  onto  private  capital  the 
burden  of  doing  all  those  things  which  private  capital  can  do  bet- 
ter than  Government  In  the  meantime,  for  the  suke  of  u-^  ail 
Government  money  may  have  to  rnrrv  the  preciou.s  human  burden 
which  private  capital  at  the  moment  cannot  or  v.-iU  not  carrv 

The  Pn-sident  lust  weok  :n  hi.s  menage  to  Congres.s  on  huusin" 
dealt  with  one  of  th?  mo&t  important  single  Items  having  to  do 
With  recovery  We  nood  at  len.-'t  ,=.00  ooo  new  houses  a  year  Dur- 
ing the  last  5  years  we  havr  produced  an  average  of  only  about 
a  hundred  and  rifty  thoUi,Rnd  In  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year  we  prvxluced  hnu.ces  at  a  lively  rate,  but  then  building  costs 
shot  UD  so  fast  that  it  became  apparent  that  the  ultimate  con"- 
Bumer  of  houses  would  have  to  nay  too  hlzh  a  percentage  of  h"i 
income  for  rent  or  payments  on  his  home.  Here  In  the  bunding  of 
houses  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  labor  and  capital  coope-ntine 
to  serve  the  consumer  in  a  wav  that  will  give  the  consumer  the 
utmost  satisfaction  while  at  the  same  time  labor  Is  given  steady 
employment  and  capital  obtains  rea.sonable  profits  To  do  thla 
requires  planning  and  coordination  of  exactly  the  sort  that  Is  a 
challenge  to  modern  efficient  democracy.  In  my  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent s  housing  me.s,sage  to  Congress  last  week  was  a  stirring  chal- 
lenge to  the  courage  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people  If 
we  start  bulldme  houses  in  a  sensible  way  year  after  year  an 
enormous  volume  of  freight  will  be  created  for  the  railroads  'The 
pub  ic  latilitles  Will  be  stlmu!ate<l  The  steel  mills  will  be  pro- 
ducing fully  twice  their  present  output.  The  farmers  will  have 
good  customers  in  the  cities,  and  the  automobile  factories  will 
have  a  market  for  production  fully  equal  to  that  of  last  year  It 
is  important,  of  course,  in  housing  as  in  everything  else  to  observe 
the  fundamental   principles  of  balance  and  coordination  .so  as  to 

fonol-PH  L        '^",''^    ""'"Z''^    ^''''^"    °^    overproduction   of    houses 
followed  by  several  years  of  dull  tunes. 

There  is  no  lack  of  private  fund^  to  finance  the  bulldme  of 
houses.  The  banks  are  strong  and  full  of  money,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  is  In  position  to  see  that  there  is  a  super- 
abundance of  cheap  credit  Insofar  as  that  will  help  Yes-  we 
have  the  power  to  pull  out  of  this  present  recession  with  great 
.'pced,  but  the  Government  cannot  do  the  Job  by  't^elf  Labor 
agriculture,  and  Industry  must,  all  think  more  deilnltelv  about; 
functioning  in  a  coordinated  way.  Each  of  the  three  fsroups  may 
have  to  give  up  some  of  its  pet  id^^as  and  6Ub..,titute  for  them 
Ideas    which    make    possible    cooperation    and    the    service    of    the 
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general  welfare.  Tf  this  is  done,  the  Industrial  production  of  the 
United  States  within  3  years  can  be  at  lea-'^t  40  percent  ereater 
than  It  is  today.  Such  a  volume  of  production  is  a  moderate  goal 
that  should  not  be  outcside  the  realm  of  practical  attauiment  If 
by  akmg  thought  we  can  maintain  a  volume  of  mdustnal  pro- 
duction this  great,  year  after  year,  the  result  will  be  preater 
prohts  for  capital,  greater  real  wages  for  labor,  and  a  Greater 
purchasing  power  for  farm  products.  The  National  Budgit  can 
be  balanced  and  the  public  debt  reduced 

In  brief,  there  are  certain  practical  policies  and  mea.'^ures  that 
are  called  for  and  with  which  thoughtful  businessmen,  laborers 
and  farmers  can  agree.     These  are 

First.  Revival  of  housing  as  ouUined  bv  the  President 

Secoiid.  Revision  of  taxaUon  policy  t6  cure  injustice  but  to 
maintain    revenue. 

Third  Maintenance  of  farm  purchasing  power  and  protection 
of  the  con.sumer  by  enacting  a  workable  form  of  the  ever-normal 
granary  Into  law. 

Fourth    Maintenance    of    the    purcha5lng    power    of    labor    and 
therefore,  protection  of  markets  for  farm  and  industrial  products 
by  a  sensible  labor  program. 

Fifth.  Assurance  of  an  abtmdant  srupplv  of  cheap  credl*-  and 
capital  through  a  healthy  serurities  market,  to  encou-age  In- 
creiA-^ed   output   and   employment. 

Sixth  Provision  of  Government  capital  In  case  of  need  to  carrv 
the  burden  until  such  time  as  the  use  of  private  capital  takes  its 
place. 

Seventh.  Continuance  of  our  careful,  thoughtful  approach  to 
the  revival  of  world  peace  and  world  trade  by  means  of  Secretary 
Hull's   trade-aereement    prorram. 

Through  st^'p.s  such  as  these  seven,  agrloulture,  labor,  business 
and  government  may  cooperate  In  a  common-sense  way  to  re- 
Btime  the  recovery  march. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  December  9  ilegislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16).  1937 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.  XOUIS    JOHNSON    BEFORE    THE    INDIANA 
DEPARTMENT    OP    THE    RESERVE    OFFICERS'    ASSOCIATION 
INDIANAPOLIS,   IND.,   DECEMBER   4,    1937  ^^^x^iiwr., 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  m.serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon,  Louis  Johnson.  Assistant  Secretary'  of  War, 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Indiana  Department  of  the 
Preserve  Officers'  Association,  held  at  Indianapolis.  Ind..  on 
December  4,  1937. 

There  being  no  obJection.,the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pi>llow  Reserve  omcers.  It  Is  fitting  that  my  first  remarks  as  a 
rnomhrr  of  the  War  Department  to  a  group  of  Reserve  officers 
Should  be  made  here  In  Indlnnnpoli.<!  It  was  here  20  years  ago 
at  I-r.rt  B.^njamln  Harrl.son.  that  I  received  my  first  training  for 
my  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  Reserve  officer.  Here  I  got  my 
first  commls:Mon.  From  here,  as  a  cnptaln  of  Infantrv  in  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  I  left 
to  command  my  first  company. 

I   am   very   happy   to   see   among   you  tonight   many   old   friends 
who.  during   tho.'ie  trying  trainlng-camp  days  In  the"  fall  of   1917 
shared  my  difficulties,  my  struggles,  mv  hopes,  and  my  a.spirations' 
and  I  rejoice  that  so  many  of  you  have  continued  your  Interest 
and  your  activity  in  the  Reserve. 

In  the  Intervening  years  we  liave  gone  a  long  wav.  On  April  6 
1917,  the  Reserve  Corps  con.sisted  of  le.ss  than  3,000  officers,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  with  no  sen.se  cf  solidarity  with 
little  or  no  ti-aining,  and  without  the  experience  for  the  Job  that 
a  major  war  demands.  Today  we  are  almost  100,000  strong,  with 
a  nne  esprit  de  corps,  with  a  community  of  Interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  with  an  influence  In  public  affairs  far  beyond 
our  numbers.  We  foster  a  definite  and  constructive  program  of 
national  defense.  We  are  acqtiirlng  the  training  and  the  ex- 
perience that  should  enable  us  in  case  of  emergency  to  take  our 
place  in  line. 

We  are  the  minutemen  of  today.  To  us  the  Armv  offers  neither 
a  career,  an  avocation,  nor  a  hobby,  but  simply  an  opportunity  to 
perform  a  sacred  patriotic  duty.  To  qualify  for  membership  m 
the  Officers"  Reserve  Corps  and  remain  eligible  for  active  duty 
requires  work,  perseverance,  and  application.  These  we  freely  give 
at  the  cost  of  time  and  of  money.  We  are  In  the  Reserve  neither 
ror  riches  nor  for  gain.  The  pay  for  the  2  weeks'  active-duty 
training  to  which  most  of  us  aspire  hardly  takes  care  of  the  cost  , 


cLs  tVuo  .™f  ^"'^  °^  °'^'  equipment.  We  enjoy  cur  field  excr- 
cS-esrimH  r  "■  '"  "''"  achievements  in  the  classroom  and  m 
ZZc7.^^t  ^^u'^'^'V    ^V'^  "^"'^^  ^'^■••^  pleasure  out  of  our  happy 

p,"^:""?'  ^"'  ^-'^^  o'-^^'"  o"  this  and  other  social  occ-.sions 
..^rvn  ^       '  \"^'"'''^-  ""'^  ^"""'^  ^^''^-  attracted  to  the  Officers    Re- 
serve Corps  because  we  realize  thi.t  the  wars  of  todi.v  are  nut  w^n 
by  professional  soldiers,  but  by  civilians  uho  arc  called  from  'he-? 
plows,  their  spindles,  and  their  desks  to  defend  th^-cour^T^-    and 

t"n  "n"cv%>  °^  ""V  -  -^^-"-  ^  »-  prepl?ed' for^-an"  coS^ 
ting.nc>.  We.  who  have  boen  more  fortunate  in  our  onnor- 
tunities  and  m  our  education,  and  have  the  trainir?.  and^^the 
nteiligence  to  appreciate  the  privileges  of  Anvcrican  life  lu-e  happy 
to  acia  to  our  rt^^pcnsibzllty  as  useful  citizens  the  duty  oT service 
In  time  of  war.  ""'•j   ui  s>«.rMce 

Tliat  our  peacetime  training  has  Justified  itself  events  of  ^he 
\Tnnt  %  ^'^'^'^  Z^'^''  con^-'^'C-np  proof.  Smce  1933.  approxlmatelv 
30.000  Reserve  officers  have  been  called  ui^on  to  f-cl-  n-str-r  'he 
camps  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and,  with  ve-v  'ew 
excepticns.  they  have  perfcrn^.ed  their  duties  m  a  m.-^  cc-rPiend- 
able  manner.  Nothing,  perhaps,  so  cleariv  demon.stratos  '  tl  eir 
ettciency.  their  capabUity,  and  their  charactrr  a,s  ihe  fact  i^^at 
Ko  y   \  <''?'"r^  """^^"^  '-^^  ^'^■'■'^^  ^^^''^d  in  tJ^f  !ast  5   vears  have 

™h   f       H^\  ^/"''"'"^    '^'^''■*    '^'"''^^'      I    ^°^^bt    '^■!'^^*her    such    a 
record  for  discipline,  honor,  and  cfficiencv  can  be  matched  m  a-v 

msTory.'^^^^'  °'  ^^^"^"^'  °^  ^^y  counm-  in  any  period  of  ^^Is 
More  than  a  year  ago  another  call  was  made  upon  us  Confess 
appropriated  funds  for  the  training  of  1,000  voune  Reserve  oiRre'-s 
under  the  Thomason  Act.  We  furnished  the"  quota  and  atra  n  we 
proved  that  the  Reserve  include^s  a  reservoir  of  v-une  men  of 
character,  education,  and  training.  At  the  end  of  "the  vear  the4 
was  room  under  the  provisions  of  the  Tl:oma.son  Act  for  but  50 
'r!!,  ^"^""^  ^^'^  permanent  establishment,  but  manv  times  that 
number  demonstrated  their  fitness.  The  Regular  Arm"v  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  served  beside  them  gave  them  unstintc-d  praise 

I^ri  thXTl^-'    '^^^'  willingness,  their  discipline,  their  leadership, 
and  their  gentlemanly  qualities 

During  the  last  two  stunmers  R.eserve  officers  were  called  upon 
to  take  part  In  field  maneuvers,  and  the  umpires  appeared  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  that  the  Reserve  system  had  Justified  itself 
Regtilar  Army  officers,  experienced  In  war  and  trained  m  ix^are' 
frankly  were  astounded  at  the  way  Reserve  officers  took  over  and 
performed  their  assigned  duties. 

You  and  I  may  well  be  proud  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  The 
tree  that  wa^  planted  in  1920,  providing  for  a  civilian  component 
of  Reserve  officers,  is  bearing  fruit.  y^^  ^i-^ 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  however,  and  I  trtist  that  Con- 
pess.  now  awake  to  the  needs  of  national  defense  and  uo  Uie 
importance  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  wUl  go  a  long  v.-nv 
toward  helping  us  realize  the  program  that  we  in  the  War  De- 
partment have  set  up. 

Next  summer  we  want  to  give  14  days'  training  to  30.000  Rese'vo 
officers^  Last  year  but  25,000  were  able,  by  the  limited  appropna- 
Uons,  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity 

We  want  to  send  300  Reserve  officers  for  more  extended  courses 
to  our  service  schools  to  enable  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  grow- 
ing developments  In  the  art  and  science  of  war  and  of  militnrv  or- 
gnnizntlon.  Upon  their  return  to  their  home  communities,  th.  semen 
should  prove  of  inestimable  value  In  the  training  and  education 
of  their  fellow  Reserve  officers  whose  business  or  prole8,sion  makes 
It  impossible  for  them  to  take  such  extended  courses  of  siudv 
awny  from  home.  ' 

We  want  to  bring  Into  active  duty  650  Air  Corps  He.ser^-e  officer. 
U)  augment  our  splendid  corps  of  rrgulur  fliers 

We  want  to  mrrejuie  R.  O.  T.  C.  lacillUos  m  our  conepcs  und 
universitie.v  sc^  thrt  we  may  be  able  to  count  U'v,;;  ai  ai  1  ual 
increment  of  capable  second  lieutenants  for  the  Of!ir.  rs  n.vrrvo 
Corp.s  We  have  set  as  our  goal  a  corps  of  120  000  traiiud  Reserve 
onicers,  and  yru  and  I  miust  strive  to  achieve  the  desire;)  oi  'ecive 
Those  of  us  whose  Reserve  activities  date  back  nmr,  t;,.-  20 
years,  are  not  growing  any  younger  The  dutv  and  the  rrspor.si- 
bllity  for  the  growth,  strength  and  development  of  the  Offirrrs* 
Reserve  Corps  miLst  soon  pass  to  younger  hands.  We  mu.-.t  look 
to  t!ie  commg  gen-^rations  of  college  men  with  R  O  T  C  Tririne 
to  build  a  permanent  structure  of  national  defense  upon  the 
democratic   foundations  which  we  of  the  W^orld  War  have  laid 

Of  those  of  us  who  served  as  officers  during  the  World  War  time 
is  taking  Its  toU.  The  ranks  of  the  former  enlisu-d  men  also'  grow 
thinner.  I  admit  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  when  I  siiw  wivo 
upon  wave  of  World  War  veterans  march  bv  the  revi.wiiu-  stiiid 
at  the  American  Lepion  Convention  In  New  York  still  erect  in 
carriage,  still  lithe  in  body,  and  still  firm  in  step.  Not  yet  are  we 
to  be  counted  out,  but  we  must  be  practical  enoueh  U^  realize 
that  a  year  from  now,  2  years  from  now.  and  certamlv  10  veara 
from  now.  the  parade  of  marching  veterans  will  present"  a  far  less 
encouraging  sight. 

Our  reserve  program  must  provide,  therefore,  not  only  for  the 
procurement  of  officers  but  also  of  enlisted  men.  In  an  emer- 
gency, trained  soldiers  of  previous  military  service  are  indispensable 
for  key  positions  in  the  ranks.  Ever>-  year,  thousands  of  experi- 
enced Regular  Army  privates  and  noncommissioned  office -s  a-e  re- 
turning to  civil  life.  We  should  encourage  these  men  to  retain  their 
interest  in  the  military  service  and  we  should  find  a  place  lor  them 
in  an  organized  reserve.  At  present,  we  have  enrolled  3.000  of  them 
in  the  enlisted  Reserve.    We  need  a  body  of  l.-SO.OOO  of  them 

80  far,  I  have  talked  to  you  principally  in  ier.rs  cf  personnel. 
The  raising,  organizing,  and  training  of  manpower  are  the  first 
requisites  of   an  eflective  army.     There   are   other   consideraUoo^ 
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however,   of   equal   lmportan« 
and  without  equipment,  men 

The  World  War  and  the 
proved    conclusively    that 
much  more  rapidly  than  It  cai 

The   present  War  I>epartm( 
fact  and  proposes  to  have  moti 
It  provides  Initially  for  only  a 
000  which  will  be  augmented 
men  at  the  end  of  3  months. 

Obviously,  the  small 
equipped  with  the  most 
munitions  of  war  must  be  aval 

•With  the  beginning  of 
to  say  nothing  of  actual 
tools  break,  and  other  Incidents 
occur. 

Due  to  careful  planning 
plies  to  take  care  of  our 
same  cannot  be  said,  however 
since  the  World  War.  such  as 
guns,  gas  masks,  and  other 
ments  of  an  efQclent  military 

We  know  that  very  little 
production    of    noncommercial 
mcnths  of  an  emergency.     St 
to  their  technical  and 
by  Industry  in  the  time  and 
must   be   proc\ired   In   advanc^ 
of  such  war  reserves  at  the 
difference  between  success  anc 

Our  efforts  must  be  directec 
reserve  of  raw  and  fabricated 
our  Army  in  all  its  needs  until 
can  convert  plowshares  Into 

To   equip   and   supply   our 
modern  munitions   we   would 
millions  of  dollars.     The 
emergency  would  the  America^ 
of  such  great  magnitude. 

We  must  take  a  sensible 
tlcnal  defense.  The  needs  of 
well-rounded  National  Budget 
of  the  activities  of  the  Unit 
War  Department  Itself  neither 
Guard  nor  the  Organized 
out  Jeopardizing  the  program 

In  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
team  that  commands  our 
ycu  that  the  program  of  the 
lt&  three  components.     Our 
and  the  Interests  of  each 
balanced  team  of  national 
self  with  the  War  Department 
sympathy  and  undivided 

I  have  referred  to  our 
bcrs  of  a  well-balanced  team, 
team  will  never  be  called  upon 
an  opponent  on  the  fleld  of 
1937  still  adhere  to  the 
of  his  Country  laid  down   In 
our  duties  in  the  spirit  of 
Intended. 
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military    articles    during    the    early 
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^tar  materials  sufficient  to  take  care  of 

Industry,  mobilized  for  war  purposes, 
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have  to  spend  several   hundreds  of 

Is  staggering,  and  only  in  a  grave 
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Without  arms,   without    clothing. 

of  little  or  of  no  military  value. 
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power    can    be    rai3ed    and    Uained 

be  equipped. 

mobilization  plan  recognizes  this 
Uzation  keep  pace  with  equipment, 
small  protective  force  of  about  300, 
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States   Government.     Within   the 

the  Regular  Army  nor  the  National 

.'es  can  satisfy  its  needs  fully  with- 

jf  the  other  components. 

Element  nearest  our  own  hearts  we 

that   It   is   the   national   defense 

lojra^y  and  our  fullest  support.     I  assure 

Department  has  considered  all  of 

Budget  takes  into  account  the  needs 

and  strives  to  develop   a  well- 

I  urge  you  to  familiarize  your- 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

of  the  Record  an  editorial 

Times  of  December  8, 

Deal.- 

the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 


Times,  December  8,  1937] 
THZ  New  Deal 

a  new  note  In  the  written  and 
deal"  commentators  oq  tlie  New 


The  new  note  Is  to  this  effect:  That  President  Roofvvelt  has  now 
seen  th<^  frrnr  of  h:s  wavs:  that  he  is  beating  a  ri:-=5u:.sfd  rerrrat 
to  the  extreme  right  while  trj'ing  to  kid  his  liberal  and  radical 
supporters  m'o  believing  he  is  still  a  little  left  cf  center;  that  i: 
won't  be  long  now  until  the  Now  Deal  Ls  Ju5t  a  memory  and  the 
Nation  .<hall  have  returned  to  rugged  individualism. 

Th.e.sp  old  deal  commentators'  only  advcr.se  cntici.sm  of  this 
suppn.=;ed  new  tack  of  the  President's  Is  that  he  l'--nt  poin<j  fa.st 
enough  to  the  extreme  right.  Hence  they  arc  volunteering  all  kinds 
of  advice  as  to  how  he  could  and  should  speed  the  retreat. 

Read  and  tune  In  on  this  advice  as  much  as  we  mav  v/e  cant 
iirct  any  specitic  Ideas  out  of  it.  It  is  all  put  in  general  term.<5. 
Would  we  be  too  fresh  If  we  should  Inquire  just  what  featuroii 
nf  th.-  New  Deal  these  old  dealers  want  the  President  to  persuade 
Congress  to  repeal  :> 

Should  this  wittily  christened — 

"RrrRiiAT  rroM   Moscow" — repeal  tjtf.  c.   c.   c? 
Include  repeal  of  thf?  C.  C.  C?     C.  C.  C.  stands  for  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  and  It   has  proved   Itself  one  of  the   finest  single 
undertaking.^  m  our  Ooverr.mcnt's  hl.story. 

Approximately  2  000.000  yoimg  men  have  passed  through  the 
C.  C.  C.  since  its  inception  In  1933.  Of  these  young  men,  most 
Iiave  been  s  .vcd  from  hobo  Jxmglcs  or  prep  schoo'ls  of  crime  or  tho 
manifold  other  corrosions  of  joblessness,  all  have  been  Riven  a 
^•pell  of  excellent  outdoor  living  and  solid  food,  and  many  have  Icfi; 
the  C  C.  C.  for  good  civilian  Jobs.  Incidentally  thev  have  paid 
•he:r  board  and  keep  by  starting  In  this  country  a  real  s^-stcm  of 
coordinated  soil  and  forest  conservation  and  flood  prevention. 

Would  the  old  dealers  want  the  C.  C.  C.  repealed? 

HOW  ABorr  s.  e.  c,  f.  d.  i.  c? 

Kow  about  the  S.  E.  C.  (Securities  and  Exchange  Commission) 
and  the  F.  D  I  C  (supervising  Fcxleral  bank-depcsit  insurance)? 
These  are  two  New  Deal  measures.  Bctv.een  them  they  have  kept 
the  1937  slump  up  to  now  from  degenerating  into  a  far-fluntr  bank- 
failure   and   nvar.ket-crof^h    .'^luinp,    as   well   as   a   business   ta'per-off. 

There  are  old  dealers  who  admit  that  the  S  E.  C.  Is  a  good 
idea,  and  well  earned  out  m  the  main,  and  plenty  cf  these  old 
dealers  harbor  In  Wall  Street.  Would  even  the  other  old  dealers 
want  the  S  E.  C.  abol.shed  and  Federal  bajik-deposit  iniuraiice 
abandoned.' 

REPEAL    TTIE    WAGNER    ACT? 

The  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  is  a  New  Deal  measure  to  give 
labor  a  better  show  tiian  it  has  had  in  deciding  what  it  vill 
work  for  and  under  what  conditions.  This  law  Is  faulty  as  now 
written,  and  should  be  revised,  we  think,  so  as  to  take  seme  starch 
out  of  some  rugged  and  ambitious  labor  leaders  as  well  as  out 
of  some  capitahs's  But  would  the  old  dealers  repeal  It^-at  the 
risk  of  killing  the  chance  that  the  present  war  between  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  may  some  day  be  settled  through  the 
mechanisms   of    the    Wagner    Act? 

REPEAL     P      W      A  ,     W.     P.     A.,     S.     S.     A.? 

How  about  other  New  Deal  Items;  relief,  for  Instance,  as  admln- 
Lstered  by  the  P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.?  We  have  these  millions 
of  unemployed,  whom  Indu-stry  thus  far  hasn't  absorbed  Are 
we  simply  to  leave  them  to  their  fate  by  abolishing  P.  W.  A. 
and  W.  P.  A.  on  grounds  of  wastefulness  and  excessive  cost?  Or 
would  It  not  be  better  for  all  of  us  to  hammer  on  the  sound 
proposition  that  relief  should  be  administered  as  economica'ly 
as  possible  while  remaining   adequate? 

And  how  about  Social  Security'  The  Social  Security  Act  alms 
to  pension  off  aged  workers  and  partially  compensate  workers 
thrown  out  of  Jobs  by  economic  forces — two  ways  of  cutting  down 
relief  expenditures.  Most  enlightened  nations  have  been  doing 
such  things  for  years  Are  the  old  dealers  asking  that  tha 
will  be  Improved  as  experience  indicates  It  should  be— and  we 
wish  Congress  would  start  borrowing  against  S.  S.  A.  taxes  now 
being  levied,  so  as  to  Include  people  now  65  or  over  and  now  In 
need    of   old-age   pensions. 

Just  what  do  the  old  dealers  want  the  New  Deal  to  stop 
doing  anyway:-  The  most  concrete  suggestion  yet  made  Is  to 
repeal  some  of  the  high -bracket  taxes  on  rich  men  and  corpor»- 
tions   and   substitute   a   general   sales   tax. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS,  OP  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA,   SEPTEMBER    6.    1937 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  oi  the  Recohb  an  ad- 
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dre.ss  on  the  .sub.iect  of  agricultural  relief,  delivered  by  me 
before  the  North  Carolina  Farm  B'areau  Federation  at 
RaleiRh.  N.  C,  on  September  8.  1937. 

Tlipre  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Btire<^u 
Federation  and  guests,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunltv  to 
be  here  with  you  today.  For  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  to  come 
home  and  di.'.cu.ws^  with  you  .^ome  of  the  many  problems  confront- 
ing agriculture,  I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  great  Interest  In  thLe 
problem.^  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  I  have  consistently  given 
my  wholehearted  support  to  every  legislative  proposal  and  everv 
Federal  program  designed  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  for  the 
farmer.     Tliese  things  you  know. 

In  fart,  the  usual  preliminaries  of  an  address  are  not  neces.sarv 
The  status  of  agriculture  cannot  be  Improved  nor  can  any  of  vour 
problems  be  solved  by  speech  making.  You  who  have  seen  vour 
crops  destroyed  by  rain  and  drought,  you  who  are  forced  to  battle 
pests  and  Insects,  crop  shortages  and  surpluses,  not  to  mention 
Government  red  tape,  have  little  time  for  preliminaries 

When  the  Invitation  was  extended  for  me  to  be  here  with  you 
It  was  evidently  felt  that  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate^-a  position  you  helped  to  give  me  becau.se  you  believed  that  I 
would  mra<^ure  up  to  the  trust  you  Imposed-I  might  bring  you  a 
timely  message.  It  Is  my  hope  that  vou  will  not  be  disappointed 
It  Is  my  desire  to  bring  you  a  message  of  hope  and  a  message  of 
encouragement. 

I  wish  that  I  might  tell  you  that  all  Ls  well  on  the  farm  But 
you  know  different.  I  wl.?h  that  I  might  say  to  vou  that  a  full 
solution  of  the  farm  nroblem  Is  on  the  wav.  But  again  you 
would  know  different.  Yet  I  can  tell  you  In"  all  sincerity  that 
there  Is  a  keen  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  vour  national 
legislature  to  do  everything  that  Is  humanly  possible  to  Improve 
the  economic  condition  of  rural  America;  that  farm  legislation 
will  be  given  the  right-of-way  when  Congress  again  convenes,  and 
that  we  hope  to  draft  a  legislative  program  and  write  new  laws 
that  win  bring  maximum  benefits  to  those  who  till  the  soil  We 
l.ave  already  done  enough  for  the  theorists  and  the  offlce-bulld- 
Ing  farmers. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  candidly  that  I  am  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  agriculture  In  North  Carolina,' but  I 
realize  full  well  that  to  help  you  there  must  be  a  broad  national 
program,  designed  to  raise  the  general  level  of  the  farmer.  Con- 
gress can  act  only  for  the  common  good. 

With  your  permission,  and  as  I  must  necessarily  In  the  time 
allotted  t<i  me  discuss  agrlcultiire  from  a  national  viewpoint  and  in 
broad  terms,  I  shall  build  my  message  around  four  main  points 
I  hope  to  mention  a  few  of  the  factors  leading  up  to  the  present 
farm  emergency.  I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the  more  re- 
cent gains  in  the  direction  of  meeting  this  emergency.  I  shall 
deal  briefly  with  legislative  developments  and  with  what  Is  pro- 
posed In  the  way  of  new  assistance  to  the  farmer.  I  shall  not 
use  the  word  relief— It  Is  not  that^-lt  is  assistance  from  vour 
Government  to  which  you  are  richly  entitled.  In  addition  I 
would  also  like  to  cite  a  few  of  the  more  significant  trends  that 
hold  out  new  hope  for  our  agrarian  population. 

First,  however,  let  me  say  that  your  presence  here  Indicates  vour 
faith  In  your  State  and  National  organization,  which  have  done 
much  to  improve  your  economic  welfare  and  represent  accurately 
the  needs  on  the  farm.  It  has  been  mv  privilege  to  work  with 
your  Stat<'  and  National  leaders.  I  have  full  confidence  In  them 
I  seek  and  I  accept  their  counsel  and  advice  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  agriculture.  I  do  so  because  I  know  that  they  represent 
you   and  your  welfare. 

Several  days  ago.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  look  over  a  summary  of 
the  actlviiles  of  your  national  organization— the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  While  the  accomplishments  do  not  represent 
all  that  we  want  for  the  farmer,  thev  show  much  progress  In  that 
direction.  And  even  these  gains  would  not  have  been  possible  If 
the  farmers  were  not  organized  and  represented  by  able  spokesmen 
here  In  Raleigh  and  In  Washington. 

In  leading  up  to  present  conditions  let  me  look  Into  the  past 
for  a  moment.  During  the  last  hundred  years  the  productivity 
of  the  average  farm  worker  has  been  stepped  up  greatly  and  there 
is  every  rea.son  to  believe  that  this  trend  will  continue.  This  has 
brought  the  need  for  many  adjustments  and  with  them  social 
and  economic  changes.  Improved  machinery  has  not  been  en- 
tirely resp<mslble  for  Increased  production."  It  has  also  come 
from  Improvement  of  plants  and  livestock;  greater  ability  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  Insects,  pests,  and  disease;  better  knowledge  of 
soils:  more  efficient  farm  management,  and  superior  marketing 
technique.  '' 

From  the  days  of  the  crude  plow  and  hand  tools,  with  cotton 
and  corn  planted  by  dropping  seeds  to  be  covered  with  a  hoe  as 
the    home    gardener    operates    today,    through    the    eras    of    great 
mechanical    Inventions    and    plant    Improvements,    farming    has 
emerged  to  Its  present  status.     The  farmer  is  no  longer  Isolated 
The   automobile,   the   radio,   the   telephone,   and   newspapers  have 
brought    our    rtiral    population    closer    to    centers    of    population 
education,  and  entertainment.     More  farms  have  been  electrified 
and  more  are  being  electrified  as  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration proceeds  with  Its  fine  program  and  as  your  power  com- 
panies make   It  easier  to  secure  electrical   current  on   th»  farm 
This  latter  development,  has.  In  turn,  brought  to  the  farm  new 
labor-saving    devices,    and    a    new    degree    of    convenience    and 
efficiency. 
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rJnh/j'rv,'^"l^  ecoromist.s  contend  that  perhaps  trxj  much 
Sr^lv  n'^^.^ttf"  P'^"t  ^"  production  efficiency  bv  larnu-is 
fn   tmi^c  the  ea:ns  have  been  paased  along  Ux>  rap:div  due 

«rH^^^T    "^'^r^:"^^^'".    rc-sultini:    in    overcapitah^utlon    of "  land 

m.klnTfor'LTt  "T  ^''''''^  ^'  '"^^  '^^^"  to'secure  those  thi^5 
maitlng  for  better  hvmg  standards. 

v^ftr'^^hT  n"^  ^^l'  cor^tention,  they  point  out  that  In  1787,  the 
To  f  J^  Constitution  was  drafted,  surplus  food  produc«l  by 
19    farmers    went    to    feed    1    city    pers..n        In    rwent    years    19 

KSne  nrus'l?^ivinr">,^"°H^'^^/^^^^''^^  '^^  ^^  "^  ilTiann 
people,  plus  10  living  abroad.  Here,  indeed.  Is  a  striking  examcic 
of  the  increased  productivity  of  agriculture.  During  the  twentie^ 
there  was  a  great  increase  In  farm  efficiency,  in  t^rnis  of  produc- 
tion.    Prom    1922    to    1926    production    incre-ased    27    ?ercen^t     wuh 

i^ricVS%:,^k:S,^  ^^'^  ^"^  ^  '^^^  ^^  ^^'  ---^-2 

Between    1930    and     1935    production    on    the    farms    declined 

Me°If.wSf°  nil  P""""-  '^^'^  ^"  P^'"^  ^  unfavoS;  weathe^ 
Meanwhile,  because  of  widespread  unemployment  In  urban  cen- 
S.7nr.^."rf;^  2.000.000  more  people  were  on  farms  than  5  ve£s 
^i  r  ,  <  perhaps  an  equal  number  remained  on  farms  in- 
stead of  mlgratmg  to  cities  where  Jobs  were  scarre  This  of 
course,  served  to  reduce  the  per  capita  productivity  in  agriculture 
ir,;^^^^'"  ^^^O'"  '^  l^f^easlng  farm  production "  smce  1920  was 
increased  mechanical  power,  releasing  land  formerly  required  for 
^f^^'noL  J^  '^  estimated  that  between  1918  and  1932  about 
9^000,000  horses  and  mules  were  lost  to  the  farms,  releasing  many 
m  llions  of  acres  of  crop  and  pasture  lands  for  the  production  of 
saleable  commodities. 

In   plain,   everyday  language,   all    this  means  that   when   the  d»»- 
pression    came    productivity    on    the    farms    of    the    countrv    was 
way  beyond  the  ability  of  our  people  generally  t.o  buv   and   con- 
sume.    To    make    matters    worse,    foreign    market-s    were    clo.sed 
As    a    resu.t^  great    surpluses-the    nightmare    of    things    produced 
for  which  there  was  no  demand  at  reasonable  prices    the  si  ken- 
ing  spectacle  of  reduced,  if  not  entirely  wiped  out    farm  income- 
raced    the    farmers    of    the    country.     It    was    then    that    we    saw 
the    ereat   parade   of    "Hoover   buegles"   on   the    hit-hwav    ol    North 
uajollna,   a  procession  I  earnestly  hope  we  shall   never  see   again 
Farm    prices    over    the    country    dropped.     In    1932    the    averace 
price   for   tobacco   was    ten    and    a   half    cents    a   pound       Cotton 
j    brought    only    six    and    a    half    cents.     Potatoes    could    be    had    at 
less   than  40  cents   per   bushel.     There   were   tottering   prices   for 
j    farm  commodities  and  livestock  all  along  the  line 

In  that  eventful  year,  1932.  we  witnessed  a  militant  Unlt-f^d 
States.  An  aroused  and  angered  populace  went  to  the  polUrg 
places  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before  and  ewept  the  Hoover 
administration  from  office  Mr  Hoover,  the  man  who  once  de- 
clared that  it  Is  not  the  business  of  the  Government  M  help  the 
farmer  To  replace  Mr  Hoover,  who  went  up  in  the  air  while 
farm  prices  and  farm  Income  went  down,  the  people  sent  to  th* 
White  House  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  He  has  not  faUed  yrnT 
men  and  women  in  agriculture  You  evidenced  vour  aErreem«-nt 
to  that  when  you  returned  him  to  office  in  1936  I  need  not 
say  more  of  events  leading  up  to  the  present. 

Here  let  me  digress  a  moment.  I'n.^ortunatelv.  while  we  can 
do  much  tc  improve  marketing  condition.s;  while  we  can  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  plants  and  livestock;  while  we  can  control 
pests  and  Insects,  production  control  is  most  difficult.  .As  a  wit- 
ness before  the  SeruUe  Agriculture  Comm.ltiee  once  said  the 
trouble  ^^ith  production  control  Is  that  "God  Almighty  controls 
production  and  He  won't  sign  up."  For  the  man  who  can  de- 
velop a  workable  and  equitable  plan  for  production  control 
there  awaits  fame  and  fortune  But  the  farmers  of  the  country 
must  be  brought  to  realize  that  In  unitv  and  cooperation  lies 
the   success   of   any   farm   program,   wliatever    It   may   be 

I  mentioned  the  gains  we  have  made.  What  happened  riur'nt' 
the  first  term  of  the  Roosevelt  administration''  I  will  give  vou 
facts.  Farm  cash  income  went  upward  85  percent.  Farm  pricos 
went  up  75  percent.  Forced  sales  of  I;irm.^  were  cut  m  half 
Farm  real  e.state  values  climbed  16  percent,  Here  In  brief  Is  the 
story  of  agricultural  progre.ss  made  under  the  leadership  of  our 
beloved  President  from  1932  to  1936. 

At  the  low  point  of  $4,377,000,000  in  1932.  cash  Income  from 
farm  production  rose  steadily  until  In  1936  it  reached  $8  lOO  - 
000,000.  including,  of  course.  Government  pa\-mcnts  to  the 
farmers.  This  total  was  85  percent  larger  than  In  1932  and 
about  one-quarter  short  of  the  1929  sUmdard.  Government  pay- 
ments accounted  for  around  $400,000,000  or  about  5  percent  rrf 
the  1936  farm  income. 

In  the  first  half  of  1937  farm  cash  Income,  Including  Govern- 
ment payments  and  based  on  farm  marketings.  aggregat.<:?d 
$3,833,000,000,  or  about  16  percent  more  than  the  correspond  ng 
figure  for  the  first  half  of  1936.  It  Is  now  estimated  that  the 
total  1937  cash  income  for  agriculttire  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
$9,000,000,000. 

Cash  Incomes  available  for  farm  family  living  in  1936  after 
deductions  for  wages,  op«'rating  expenses,  taxes,  and  Interest  In- 
creased even  more  rapidly  during  the  4-vear  span  than  did  cash 
Income  as  a  whole.  Cash  Income  available  for  living  from  1Q32 
production  was  $1,473,000,000.  From  1936  production  It  was 
$4,475,000,000.  This  was  204  percent  above  Its  1932  depression 
low  and  within  8  percent  of  the  1929  level. 

The  tremendous  gain  In  farm  Income  during  the  4  years  was 
somewhat  offset  by  an  Increase  in  prices  of  things  farmers  buy. 
Allowing  for  an  Increase  of  16  percent  in  prices  farmers  pay  for 
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commodities  and  serrices  u 
chasing;  power  of  cash  i 
percent  £rre.t»:er  in  1936  tha 

I  spoke  of  farm  prices. 
You  know  prices  better  thai 
a  half  cents  a  pound  in  193: 
July  15,  1937.  Cotton  rose 
the  former  year  to  12.4  cen 
were  corresponding  gains  In 
livestock 

It  Is  my  sincere  opinion 
done    more   for   agriculture 
administration   in  the  hlsto^ 
the  mo.-t  difficult  c 
your  Federal  Government 
ttnulng  to  give  It — the  plan 
prices  being  a  case  In  point 
of  the  Government  to 
fits — better  schools,  better 
control,  and  better  research 
ucts — cannot,  of  course,  be 
to  the   average   farmer.     It 
things  which  benefit  us  onlj 
standards  in  a  way  that  c 
They   should   be   given 
general  welfare  of  agriculture 

So  much  for  mention  of 
most  acute  stage  of  the 
made  In  coming  out  of  the 
can  we  do  to  safeguard  our 
also  preserve  the  gains  we 
raised  to  offer  the  answer, 
with  the  help  of  your 
is  possible  to  find  the  propei 
As  you  are  all  aware,   the 
ment  Act  when  the  Supre 
tlonal  waa  a  severe  blow  to 
fashioned    and    drafted    th 
This    measure,    enacted 
an    annual    appropriation 
ers.  has  been  extremely 
it  but  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  soil,  and  also  a 
have  more  than  fulfilled  its 
It  is  the  growtng^  opinion 
not    be    raised    to    its    propel 
however   broad    and    Importf 
We    must    go    further.     The 
protection    to    the    end    that 
market  and   buy   in  a 
equitable   marketing  facilitl 
In  all   legislation,   whether   i 
or  some  other  phase  of  our 
of   Congress   from   metropoli 
to  agree  that  upon  the 
whole  national  well-being 
It  is  true  now. 

Sometime  ago  I  saw  in  a 
cades  ago  what   Is  said  to 
the  daily  chronicle  of 
In  some  way  bv  the  late  Sei. 
It  bore   the  title  of   "Tillman 
a  large  cow  with  Its  head  in 
products  and  Wall  Street  w 
other  cartoon  reversed  the 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  the 
bucket   were    getting   no   mi 
a  moral.     It  Is  that  the 
tal   basis  of   the   welfare   of 
keystone    in   our   national 
quire   time   to  secure   more 
But  It  Is  much  nearer  than 
some  hope  for  agriculture 

Unfortunately,    almost 
assistance   to    agriculture    Is 
production   control — and 
way.    Yet,  something  must 
and    heavy   surpluses.     So   1 
to  be  in  the  best  Interest  ol 
variety  and  of  a  character 
to  by  a  majority  decision  o 
corporated  In  proposed 
legislation    was    a   highly 
of  Congress  Just  ended.     Bi 
held  in   both  Hoiises.     It 
the  Agricultural   Adjustmen 
colleague.  Senator  Pope,  cf 

However,  as  it  was  near 
lation  was  drafted  and  the 
ure   of  such   importance 
resolutions   were   passed   aut 
mittees  on  Agriculture  to 
ready  for  the  next  session 
farm  bill  is  given  the  leglslal 
session  or  the  re«ru!ar  session 
committee  will   hold  a  serie 
obtain  the  views  of  farmers 


.ed  in  living  and  production,  the  ptir- 
from  farm  production  was  still  60 
I  in  1932. 

What    has   been   the   trend    generally'' 

I.     From  an  average  prir«*  cf  ten  ar.d 

tobacco  went  upward  to  27  cents  on 

rrom  six  and  a  half  cents  a  pound   m 

s  a  pound  on  the  latter  date      There 

prices  for  all   farm   commcdr.ies   and 

that  the  Democratic  admini.stratlon  has 

and   for   the   farmers   than    any   other 

of   the  country,   and   done   it  under 

we  have  ever  faced      Not  only  has 

emergency  assistance,   and  i.s  con- 

for  the  Immediate  pegging  of  cotton 

but  It  has  strengthened  the  position 

ntly  aid   the  farmer      These   bene- 

better  weather  reports,  better  pest 

into  new  uses  for  a^cultural   prod- 

measured  In  terms  of  monetary  value 

is   always  difficult   to   appreciate   those 

Indirectly,  but  they  do  improve  living 

be  reckoned  In  the  family  budget 

appraisal    In   their   redation   to   the 
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ipcreased  production  leading  up  to  the 

emergency   and   the   gains   we   have 

t^opelessness  and  despair  oS  1932.     What 

farmers  against  new  emergencies  and 

have   made   to  date?     I   .«<ee   no   hands 

^ut  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Congress. 

t  leadership,  will  do  everything  that 

answer. 

collapse  of  the   Agricultural   Adjust- 

Court  declared  this  law  unconstltu- 

griculture.     In  its  place,  the  Congress 

present    8oll-con.servation    program. 

law    early    In     1938    and     carrylnc; 

$500.000. CXX)    for    the    aid    of    farm- 

If  we  have  gained  nothing  from 

the  part  of   rural   America   for  care 

easing  of  farm  burdens,  we  will 

objective 

in  the  Congress  that  agriculture  can- 
level    with    one   piece   of    legislation, 
nt    that    piece   of    legislation    may    be. 
farmer    should    have    adequate    tariff 
he   will    not    sell    in    an    unprotected 
market.     He  mvist   be   given  more 
His  interest   must   be  looked    after 
:   is  drawn  to  directly  affect   industry 
national   life.     Fortunately    members 
Lan    areas   are   rapidly    coming   around 
of  agriculture  is   the   basis  of  our 
It  was  true  a  hundred  years  ai,'o  and 


Congressional  Record  of   a   few  de- 

the   only   cartoons   ever   inser-ed    in 

ional  happenings.     It  was   in.serted 

ator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  and 

s  Analogical  Cow  "     In   one   cartoon, 

the  West,  was  being  fed  agricultural 

i,s  successfully  milking  the  cow.     The 

qow,  and  depicted  an  effort  to  feed  it 

rmers  in  the  West  holding  the  milk 

k.     To   me   those   two   cartoons   carry 

ity  of  agriculture  is  the  fundamen- 

lU   our  people — that    the   farm   is   the 

economic   arch.     Obviously,    it   will    re- 

».-idespread   appreciation   of   that   fact. 

It  has  been  and  that  In  itself  offers 
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based    on   some    form    orf    compulsory 

Ic   compulsion  is   not   the   American 

done  to  guard  against  unreasonable 
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the  farmer,  it  must  be  of  a  painless 

the  farmers  themselves  will  agree 

those  involved.     Such  an   idea  is  in- 

I  need  not  tell  tou  that  farm 

ct^ntroversial    issue    during    the    session 

were  introduced   and  hearings  were 

planned  by  leaders  to  put  throuRh 

Act  of   1937,  Introduced   by  my   able 

aho. 

end  of  the  session  before  this  legls- 

q^eneral  opinion  prevailed  that  a  meas- 

"  lid  not  be  rushed   through   Congress, 

orizing  the  Senate   and  House   Com- 

idy  the  problem  and  have  legislation 

5teps  were  also  taken  to  see  that  the 

ive  right-of-way,  whether  at  a  .special 

in  January.     Meanwhile,  the  Senate 
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Until  a  bill  is  drafted  and  submitted  to  Congress,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  present  accurately  any  outline  of  what  it  will  contain 
But  it  now  seems  apparent  that  there  will  be  a  general  farm 
program  which  will  include:  A  provision  for  control  of  surpluses 
above  granary  or  carry-over  needs,  for  example,  a  safe  ratio  to 
domestic  consumption,  plus  a  salable  export  supply,  plus  a  reason- 
able carry-over  against  the  possibility  of  dearth  "incident  to  bad 
crop  year;  insurance  against  crop  losses  from  droughts  and  other 
natural  causes:  continuance  of  the  present  soil -conservation  pro- 
gram: price-pegging  loans:  research  laboratories  to  And  new  uses 
for  farm  products;  and  perhaps  a  readju.-tment  of  freight  rates 
on  farm  commodities 

At  the  rl.sk  of  injecting  an  unfavr>rable  note  into  my  message  I 
will  tell  you  frankly  that  enactment  r-f  a  new  farm  procrram  will 
require  your  patience  and  your  courage  You  mtist  be  united 
imdt-r  the  leadership  you  choose  Only  through  well-organiz«l 
and  intelligent  action  can  opposition  be  overcome  The  cry  of 
centralization  and  regimentation  will  come  from  m.any  sources. 
But  wf-  know  that  in  the  final  analysis  it  Is  only  right  ;knd  Just  for 
the  Ff^deral  Government  to  step  in  where  the  State  cannot  do  the 
job  I  say  that  Aith  no  weakening  of  my  strong  belief  in  States" 
rights.  But,  a.s  I  have  said  many  times  before,  we  have  become  a 
Nation  of  Interst.Tte  commerce  The  earr.lngs  and  the  buying 
power  of  factory  workers  in  New  York  and  Michigan  have  a  very 
definite  effect  on  the  price  the  ramiers  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina will  get  for  their  commodities  We  need  a  new  conception  of 
Interstate  romnierce  Our  economic  march  cannot  move  ahead 
unless  we  face  f.irt.s  and   not  theories 

I  would  be  the  first  to  bitterly  oppose  to  my  last  ounce  of  human 
I  energy  any  proposal  to  inflict  compulsory  leKK-^lation  on  The  farmers 
of  America  when  they  did  not  want  it.'  Likewise.  I  would  be  th-? 
I  fL-st  to  support  any  .sound  proposal  that  Is  based  on  the  needs  of 
the  fanner  written  for  the  farmer,  favored  by  the  farmer,  and  for 
the  best  interests  of  agriculture  In  that  viewpoint  I  believe  I 
reflect  the  attitude  of  a  great  crobs-sertion  of  the  National  Legl.s- 
lature  It  does  not  behoove  giant  trusts  and  corporations  which 
have  waxed  rich  from  Government  protection  m  the  fcorm  of  tariffs 
and  liberalized  trade  ref-trictlons  to  sav  that  assl.-^tance  of  bene- 
ftc.al  character  lo  the  farmer  is  not  the  American  .'^vstem 

Speaking  of  ■  regim.entatlon  and  centralization',  the  familiar 
cry  of  all  who  oppo.se  constructive  let,n,-;lation  to  help  the  masses. 
2  years  ago  the  Congress  authorized  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  make  an  inquiry  into  agricultural  income  with  particular 
regard  for  monopoly  in  the  handling  of  farm  products  An  im- 
portant report  m  connection  with  that  investigation  was  submitted 
to  Congress  early  this  year 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  paragraph  from  that  report:  "In  the  study 
of  the  situation  of  the  handlers,  manvifacturers.  and  proces.sors  of 
agricultural  products  the  Comrais.'^ion  has  ob.-jerved  the  existence 
in  various  industries  of  a  high  degree  of  monopolistic  control  which 
in  some  cases  has  been  derived,  in  part  at  least,  by  methods  con- 
trary to  the  letter  or  .spirit  of  the  law.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
ineffective  enforcement  has  been  in  part  responsible.  In  other 
ca.ses  the  law  itself  appears  to  require  amendment."  The  Com- 
mission made  specific  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  Here  is  a  need  for  improving 
the  methods  whereby  the  farmer  markets  his  crops. 

Earlier  I  expre.ssed  the  thought  that  what  is  needed  is  not  one 
piece  of  farm  lesi.^lation  but  a  general  program.  On  that  point 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports:  "The  depression  of  agri- 
culture has  been  a  major  economic  problem  ever  since  the  war. 
The  restoration  of  farming  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity! 
which  will  permit  farmers  to  share  in  the  growing  wealth  and 
income  of  the  country,  must  be  the  re.sult  of  different  ivpcs  of 
action  directed  at  different  parts  of  the  pro-am" 

Some  progress  has  Ix^en  made  thrcuch  cooperative  a.=.sociaticn8 
organized  and  directed  by  nvic-.-pirited  and  patriotic  men  It  is 
gratifving  to  hear  on  many  sides  that  as  a  general  rule  the  true 
coopera'ive  a.ssociatlons  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  producers 
of  farm  pr'xluct.s  by  increasing  the  bargaining  strength  of  producers 
and  reducing  the  spreafl  between  producers'  and  consumers'  prices 
Everv-  precaution  must  be  u.sed  to  see  that  cooperative  associa- 
tions are  true  cooperative  associations  and  dedicated  to  the  best 
Interest  of  the  farmer.  I  am  confident  that  the  North  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  repre.s.  nting  the  farmer  adequately  In 
that  respect. 

It  h.is  been  aptly  stated  that  the  mechanization  of  the  farm  has 
tended  to  widen  the  gap  In  the  general  well-being  between  farmers 
who  are  in  position  to  embrace  the.se  advantages  and  those  who 
are  unable  to  do  so  The  ono-hor.se  plow  and' the  rake  and  hoe 
are  not  mu.'^eum  pieces.  But  the  man  with  these  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  compe'itive  equal  of  the  farmer  with  a  tractor 
and  other  mechanical  inventions.  Too  rapid  gro\^-th  of  the  latter 
type  farm  operation  wlU  tend  to  center  conunercial  production  on 
fewer  inrms.  In  turn,  this  would  swell  the  ranks  of  farmer-,  re- 
moved from  the  commercial  production  of  farm  ccmmodiiieo 
Unless  opportunities  are  available  for  employment  in  cities  through 
greatly  increased  Industrial  production,  we  will  have  an  even  more 
serious  farm   problem. 

Some  legislatures  have  already  con-sidercd  proposals  to  curb  the 
growth  of  "corporation  farms"  and  a  program  for  a.ssi.sting  tenants 
and  sharecroppers  to  buy  land  has  been  approved  by  Con--ress 
Loans  are  to  be  made  on  a  3-percent  amortization  basis  but  ap- 
propriations made  by  Congress  are  inadequate.  However  it  is 
anticipated  that  adequate  funds  in  the  future  will  make  this 
measure  an  important  one—giving  a  new  leai,e  on  life  for  our 
many  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppci-s. 
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New  hope  for  a^rtilture  may  be  offered  tlirough  a  broad  nro- 
gram  of  research  to  find  new  u.ses  for  agricultural  products  Pre«^i 
dent  Roosevelt  has  already  indicated  that  he  icxik^  with  favor  on 
the  establishment  of  a  laboratory-  in  the  South  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  utilizing  many  existing  agencies  to  do  much  to  find 
new  means  of  bringing  Income  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  beyond 
rerus.jnable  hope  to  believe  that  much  of  our  idle  land  some  of  it 
cultlv:it4>ci  and  removed  from  production,  will  one  day  be  used  to 
produce-  commodities  lor  use  In  Industrv,  In  tJie  p4st  Confess 
has  toa  <  ften  failed  to  heed  the  demands  of  the  farmer  for  pro- 
tection against  a  flood  of  foreign  oils  and  chenucals  whicli  could 
be  produced  from  farm  products.  One  reason  for  this  has  been 
that  mdustry  has  been  strong  in  opposing  such  proposals  due  to 
the  cheapness  of  the  foreign  prcxluct.  Another  is  Uie  hesitation  to 
reopen  tariff  questions.  But  the  strength  of  the  farmer  through 
united  and  cooperative  action  with  other  farmers  is  growing  ^d 
I  hope  will  continue  to  grow. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  expre.ss  the  hope  that  In  my  message  to 
you  I  have  brought  a  few  random  observations  on  the  problem  of 
agriculture  which  will  at  least  convey  to  you  my  own  Interest 
offer  you  some  hope  and  encouragement,  and  strengthen  your  de- 
termination to  work  In  harmony  with  the  farm  brotherhood  for 
the  raLslng  of  the  general  economic  level  of  iTiral  America. 

It  is  recalled  that  nearly  a  hundred  years  a^o  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  warned  the  coixntry  that  "Ootton  1b  king!"  I  say  that  "Agri- 
culture is  king!"  It  was  the  farmers  at  Lexington  who  fired  the 
shot  heard  around  the  world  It  was  the  farmers  at  Kings  Moun- 
tain who  saved  the  day.  Always  it  has  been  the  farmer  In  the 
vanguard  of  building  a  real  America.  Do  not  lose  faith.  The  radio 
has  not  replaced  the  porch  of  the  Tillage  store  as  our  country's 
great  political  forum.  Modern  inventions  have  changed  the  old 
farm  and  presented  new  conditions,  but  the  imdying  and  unde- 
feated .spirit  of  our  rural  population  still  lives  and  is  winning  more 
and  more  attention  In  Washington.  With  aU  the  dark  spota,  the 
future  for  agriculture  seems  brighter  than  It  has  for  many  long 
years. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  JR. 

OF   DELAWAKE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  9  (legislative  daj/  of  Tuesday,  November 

16),  1937 


ADDRESS   BY   LAMMOT  DU   PONT   BEFORE   THE   NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTLTIERS,  DECEMBER  7,  1837 


Mr.  TO\VNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  entitled  'Tn- 
dustiys  Outlook."  delivered  on  the  7th  instant  before  the 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City,  by 
Lammot  du  Pont,  president  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foDows: 

Amid  the  confusion  and  controversy  that  mark  the  economic 
thinking  of  today  we  stand  In  remarkable  agreement  on  one 
point  American  opinion  seems  unanimous  that  the  chief  hope 
for  a  lasting  solution  of  om-  major  social  difficulties  lies  In  the 
vigorous  expansion  of  Indnstry  Into  new  fields. 

All  sides  are  looking  to  Industry  and  to  Industrial  science  to 
create  millions  of  new  Jobs  and  end  unemployment  for  all  who 
can  and  will  work. 

Granting  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  part  of  our  px^tila- 
tlon  is  too  low,  it  is  Industry  alone  that  can  produce  the  addi- 
tional national  Income  necessary  to  a  measurable  improvement  of 
this  condition. 

Some  parts  of  our  agriculture  are  disorganized.  In  the  past 
technological  progress  originating  in  and  made  available  by  In- 
dustry has  been  the  recourse  of  the  American  farmer  in  similar 
emergencies,  so  that  here.  too.  Industry  and  science  are  being 
hailed  as  agriculttu-es  greatest  hope. 

We  have  gone  far  in  50  years,  either  directly  through  Industry 
or  indirectly  through  the  funds  that  Industry  and  those  whj 
have  profited  by  It  have  provided  In  taxes.  In  grants  to  educa- 
tional enterprise,  scientific  research,  and  other  agencies  working 
for  the  common  good.  This  tremendous  advance,  from  which 
the  va.st  majority  of  us  have  gained,  has  tended  to  make  us  more 
acutely  aware  of  the  problems  still  facing  us  and  of  those  among 
us  who  have  gained  little.  Poverty,  unemplojmient,  and  disease 
are  no  longer  accepted  by  ub  as  unavoidable  world-old  hazards 
of  man's  existence  on  earth.  As  a  people  we  recognize  a  respon- 
sibility for  their  progressive  reduction  and.  if  possible,  their 
eventual  removal,  an  end  once  thought  to  be  unattainable. 
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of^^^n'/''"'*'"',^''!;  ^^^*  1^'Clu.strv  insplrt^d  this  viewpoint  by  virtue 
fmn.  x-^"T^Hl^'^/'''  '"'-^^  ^"^  "^^-^  '^«-  ^ation^llv.  to  a  plane 
of^precedeSt.    '  ^''''*'  ^''  hi.tor>-,  we  can  see  over  the  walls 

er/v  «^-l*'-!^  *°^1'!  """^^  intensely  industrialized  Nation,  pov- 
tr«n^n  «r^^hr*^  though  they  are.  have  become  les.ser  problomB 
than  in  any  comparat.le  community,  refardle.^s  of  its  fornT  of  cl  v- 

to  U.e  Ln  ted  States  less  than  7  percent  of  the  worlds  p.,pulat.on 
and  Ic^s  thai.  6  percent  of  the  worlds  land,  and  vet  the  annuiS 
doniestic  business  done  by,  between,  and  amont:  Anuncans  repre- 
sent almo^'  40  percent  of  the  world's  trade  ^' 

So  fiu-  a.^  America  Is  concerned,  poverty  ha^  become  a  relatve 
^rm  In  the  j  ast  50  years.  In  many  lands  what  we  call  p,-,verty 
would  be  called  weU-belng.  what  we  define  as  well-being  would  be 
caled  riches.  The  moet  formidable  social  problem  of  the  present 
dwindle  into  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole  when  we  ret'a-d'the 
enormity  of  what  wa.'5  imdertaien  by  industry  on  this  continent 
and  the  distance  we  have  come  toward  our  goal  The  wonde- 
today  Is  not  that  we  have  problems  still  to  solve  but  that  we  have 
so  few  of  them. 

It  is  not  surprising;,  therefore,  in  this  industrial  age  In  this 
industrially  built  Nation,  that  the  bulk  of  responsibility  for  future 
social  betterment  should  be  placed  on  industry's  shoulders  It 
belongs  there.  And  mdustry  accepts  that  responsibility  Even 
more,  we  welcome  this  respon&ibUlty  with  full  confldenc*  In  our 
own  and  our  Nation's  capacity  to  discharge  it  successfully  All 
that  we  ask  is  the  same  fair  opporttmity  to  work  that  we  believe 
should  be  given  to  the  humblest  clU2^n. 

The  dlfflciUtles  conJronting  us  are  not  of  rectnt  origin  Tluir 
roots  sink  through  all  the  levels  of  civilization  to  the  very  begin- 
ning. It  follows  that  they  ca.nnot  suddenly  be  removed.  New 
Jobs,  new  wealth.  far:m  prosperity  cannot  be  picked  like  dreams 
and  theories  out  of  tlie  air,  Thev  can  be  produced  only  through 
planned  research,  planned  development,  and  bv  planned  'expan'-ion 
of  plant,  sales,  administrative,  and  other  facilities,  which  means 
at  every  step  the  planned  expenditure  of  capital  months  and  years 
In  advance  of  one  peimy  of  retxim.  And  this  must  be  intelUcent 
planning. 

In  my  own  company  certain  projects  only  now  coming  to 
fruition  had  their  genesis  as  far  back  as  8  or  10  vcars  ago  A 
new  type  of  motor  tjuck  tire,  recently  placed  on'  the  market 
was  under  t«st  for  3  years  before  the  tire  manufacturers  were 
.satisfied  Its  production  was  warranted,  and  prior  tc  that  research 
chemists  worked  even  longer  on  the  ba^ic  development  that  made 
the  tire  possible.  Sc-called  new  industries  such  as  air  condi- 
tioning, rayon,  plastics?,  radio,  were  20  or  more  years  m  developing 
t^elr  present  momentum.     These    instances   are   typical. 

All  forward-looking  industrial  activity  Is  planned  I*  is  based 
on  what  the  planners;  believe  will  be  the  need.";  and  conditions 
of  1,  5.  10.  or  even  20  years  hence  Before  a  new  fact^^rv  is  built 
or  an  old  one  is  enlarged,  before  a  pcund  cf  raw  materials  is 
ordered  or  a  dollar  is  appropriated  for  wat-es,  advertising  and 
other  expenses,  industry  must  know  with  .some  rea-s-onable  degree 
of  certainty  the  conditions  that  will  prevail  once  the  wheels  becin 
timing.  Even  the  smrillest  retail  merchant,  who  buvs  in  Febru- 
ary- for  delivery  in  November,  faces  this  identical"  problem  of 
trying  to  gage  the  future.  He  Is  bold  or  cautious  according  to 
the  range  and  clarity  of  his  vision.     So   Ls   all   business 

Obviously,  then,  when  the  future  is  uncertain  business  is  un- 
certain It  becomes  like  an  automobile  driver  who,  blinded  by 
fog,  feels  his  way  over  a  strange  road  fearful  cf  the  ditch  The 
power  and  speed  built  into  the  car  are  useless  There  i.-  no  fair 
opportunity  to  employ  them  except  at  the  risk  of  a  wreck  Con- 
sequently the  sensible  driver  slows  down  or  pulls  off  to  the  side 
tmtU  the  fog  lifts. 

Today,  industry  Is  blanketwl  by  jti-^t  such  a  fog  of  uncertainty. 
Uncertainty  rules  the  tax  sltuaticn.  the  labor  situation  the 
monetary  situation,  and  practically  every  leg-al  condition  under 
which  industry  must  operate.  Are  taxes"  to  go  higher,  lower  o» 
stay  where  they  are?  We  don't  know.  Is  labor  to  be  union  or 
nonunion;  is  the  A.  F,  of  L,  or  the  C  I,  O.  to  dominat<>  it. 
and  in  any  event  what  will  be  expected  of  the  employer'  It  is 
impossible  even  to  guess  at  the  answers  Are  we  to  have  infla- 
tion or  deflation,  more  government  spending  or  less?  Industry  Is 
without  a  scrap  of  knowledge  on  either  subject.  Are  new  "re- 
strictions to  be  placed  on  capital,  new  limits  on  profits?  In- 
dustry doesnt  know.  The  whole  future  is  a  gigantic  question 
mark. 

I  .say  this  In  criticism  of  nobody.  Perhaps  the  uncertainties  of 
the  recent  past,  which  were,  in  part  at  least,  the  outgrowth  of 
world  conditions  beyond  any  one  nation's  control.  Justify  and 
exctjse  the  uncertainties  of  the  present.  That  is  for  histciry  to 
decide.  What  has  been  done,  wisely  or  unwl.sely,  is  behind  us. 
Let  us  leave  it  there.     It  is  no  time  for  post  morti-m.^ 

However,  if  industry  is  to  be  given  the  fair  opportunity  to  work 
that  it  seeks,  some  definition  should  be  given  of  whit,  to  tho.se  of 
us  in  industry,  would  constitute  a  fair  opportunity.  My  own 
thought  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sent<ince:  Give  industry  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  certainty  upon  which  it  can  count  in  planning 
ctirrent  and  future  operations.  In  short,  lift  the  fog  and  let  u? 
see  the  road  we  mu!=t  travel. 

At  this  Juncture,  the  stabilization  of  tax  rates  over  a  definite 
period,  plus  a  simplification  of  the  tax  structure,  mav  be  almost 
more  Important  than  the  actual  level  of  taxes.  Simpliflcatlcn  of 
the  tax  structure  would,  indeed,  amount  to  a  tax  reduction  be- 
cause it  would  decrease  the  high  and  ever-rlstng  cost  the  taxpayer 
must  bear  to  determine  what  taxes  he  owes.    The  present   fear 
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that  we  face  a  rapidly  asce 
the  nature  of  which  nobody 
path  of  industrial  expansion. 

The   labor   situation   shoulc 
tracts,    wars    within    labor's 
sweeping  new  laws  have 
gory   of   a   gamble,   so  far  as 
ployer,  labor,  and  public  alli|s 
employment  is  increasing, 
been   built.     They  dare   not 
Here  again  Is  a  situation 
tions  over  a  definite  period 
details    of    wage    rates    and 
organization. 

If  industry  is  to  have  a  fail- 
under   which   It   must   operate 
As   long    as   the   law-making 
mocks  the  industrial  plaruiei 
breathing   spell   from   leglslaljlve 
tlve,  reliable  assurance  that 
under  which  It  must  function 
to   au   unmistakable  public 
is.    the    businessman    Is    the 
than  the  criminal.     The  lattfer 
laws  prescribing  his  operatlops 

Few  people   realize   the 
recent  study  of  more  than 
women  showed  a  computed 
excess    of    W.OOO.    of    which 
capital.     On   the   basla   of 
low  for  Industry  as  a  whole 
and  working  capital  necessa:7 


be  stabilized.     Strikes,  broken   con- 
own    ranks,    the    constant    threat    of 
industrial  planning  to  the  cate- 
the   labor  factor  Is  concerned.     Em- 
are  siifTering  In  consequence.     Un- 
plants  that  were  planned  have  not 
3e   built   in  face  of   the  uncertainty, 
the  stabilisation  ot  fair  condl- 
be  more  Important  even  than  the 
lours    or    the    precise    form    of    labor 
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surplus  in  this  eovmtry  la 
private  Industry  that  wo\ild 
which  might  greatly  exceed 
125.000.000.000.  or  more, 
yean  in  advance  of  any 
Industrial  Jobs  that  do  not 
xinderstatement  of  the 

Such    an    expansion    of 
only  be  achieved  by  the 
Uon  of  new  products,  by 
products  through  lowMlng 
of  fair  return  for  all  eiFort. 

The  task  is  stacgerlnf  in  i 
a    reasonably    clear    road 
Rnwever.  It  is  neither  hopel 

Since   1900   more  than  SO. 
our  population.     The  beat 
than  two-Qlths  of  that 
which  the  population  will 
Ylding  a  Job  for  every  work^ 
than  was  that  of  the  three  oo 

At  the  Mune  time  the  facll 
men  ted     It  Is  elemental  to 
are  based  necessarily  on 
latlve.     We  know  vastly 
have  hundreds  working  to 
tens.     Discovery  has  become 
laboratory  Is.  practically,  a 
adulthood. 

In   recent  years   more  thai 
than   250,000   new  compounds 
Of   these,  only  a  h&ndful  as 
realized.     What  they  hold  In 
try.   new   drugs  for   medlcln<i 
and  new  Jobs,  Is  a  guess 

Once  dependent  wholly  oi 
Ingenuity  Is  now  the  limitlnf 
trial  era  of  adaptation,  we 
The   next   10  years  should 
the   previous   50.   if  the 
at  all  comparable.     America 
tunlty. 


opportunity  to  work,  the  legal  rules 

should   be    stabilized    immediately. 

mills   grind,   the   fog   of   uncertainty 

Business  needs  more  than  a  mere 

experimentation.     It   needs  posi- 

1  he  complicated  terms  and  conditions 

are  finally  determined,  subject  only 

(Jemand  for  their  amendment.     As  It 

subject    of    more    legislative    concern 

enjoys  far  less  uncertainty  of  the 

The  criminal  laws  are  stabilized. 

of   putting   one    man   to    work.     A 

factories  employing  112,000  men  and 

average   Investment  per  employee  In 

almost    W.OOO    represented    working 

figures,    which    undoubtedly   are 

the  task  of  providing  the  facilities 

to  give  Jobs  to  the  ealstlng  labor 

that  prelmposes  an  Investment  by 

be  no  less  than   $25,000,000,000,   and 

t^at  sum.     That  is  to  say.  it  will  take 

a  year.  2  years,  perhaps  even  10 

of  return  on  It,  to  cr«at«  3,000,000 

now  exist.     If  anything,  thli  is  an 


cost 
10*) 


tJiese 
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ing  tax  scale,  as  well  as  new  taxes, 
can  guess,  stands  like  a  wall  in  the 
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present    employing    structure    can 
development,  and  popularlsa- 
broadening  the  market  for  existing 
t|ietr  cost,  and  by  maintaining  a  rul« 
excepting  capital  effort, 
slae  and  complexity,  eten  assuming 
reasonably    stablUied    conditions, 
nor  imposalble. 
MO.OOO  per90iks   have   been  added   to 
(stlmates  are  that  we   will  add   less 
In  the  next  30  or  40  years,  after 
Recline.     The  future  pmblom  of  pro- 
Is,  on  its  face,  a  much  snvaUer  one 
four  decades  immediately  behind  us. 
ties  for  creating  Jobs  ha\*e  been  aug- 
XJlnt  out  that  science  and  invention 
.  and  that  knowledge  is  cumu- 
today  than  we  did  in   1900      We 
new  things  where  before  we  had 
orgaziiaed.     The   industrial   research 
dhild  of  only  yesterday  Just  entering 


10.000   new   metal   alloys  and  more 
of   chemicals   have   been   produce<l. 
yet  are  in  use  or  their  possibilities 
the  way  of  new  niaterlaLs  for  Indus- 
new   products  for   new   industrlea. 
beyond  the  most  fertile  tmagtnatton. 
natural   materials,  only   man's  own 
factor  in  Industry.     From  an  Indus- 
lave  entered   a   new  era  of  creation, 
outstrip  the   previous   20,   the   next  20 
oppc  rtunlty  for  accomplishment  remains 
industry  asks  only  that  fair  oppor- 


ive  day  of  Tuesday,  November 
6).  1937  I 


,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
of  the  Record  a  dispatch 


which  was  carried  by  tlie  International  News  Service  on 
November  14,  1937,  describing  the  secret  report  made  to  the 
Briti.sh  Imperial  War  Council  in  the  spring  of  1917. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

W.\siiiNCTON-,  November  14  (INS).— The  verbatim  cflaclal  text 
of  the  secret  report  to  Britain's  Imperial  War  Council  In  the  spring 
of  1917,  revealing  in  detail  the  Allies"  secret  deals  for  territorial 
ppoils  long  before  the  World  W;u-  ended,  is  pre.scnted  herewith 
exclusively   by    Int^matlcniu    News   Service. 

Obtained  through  the  journalistic  Ingenuity  of  WUliam  K. 
Hut/^hinson,  veteraji  International  News  Service  correspondent  In 
Wa.shington,  this  amazmt,'  document  dl-scloses  the  American  people 
entered  the  war  .shortly  after  that  Imperal  Council  conference, 
not  knowing  they  would.  In  effect,  be  obliged  to  tight  for  these 
secret  spoiLs  pledges 

The  cast  of  characters  participating  in  the  historic  conference 
herein  publicly  recorded  for  the  first  time,  Included,  among  others, 
the  following: 

Prime  Minister  r>avld   Lloyd   George. 

Foreign  Secxetary  the  late  Arthur  James  Balfour. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  the  late   Austen   Chamberlain. 

Canada's  rrpresentative.  Sir   Robert  Borden. 

New  Zealand's  representative,  W    P    Masaey. 

The  omcial  te.vt  of  what  transpired  at  the  Imperial  War  Council 
conference  with  regard  to  the  secret  pledges  of  the  Allies  follows: 

"The  Prime  Ministsb.  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Balfour  to  give  his 
statement  on  rorel>m  policy 

"Mr  BAuofn  I  do  not  think  It  is  necessary,  really,  for  me  to 
Bay  much  about  either  of  the  two  Important  foreign  countries — 
America  und  Ru.«isi*-  -at  this  mument,  because  about  America  some 
of  the  gentlemen  here  have  more  direct  knowledge  than  is  posses.sed 
by  the  Foreign  Office  The  Canadian  represrntAllvea  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  America  which  we  hardly  possess,  while  as  regards  Ru-ssia 
we  have  already  discussed  the  situation,  and  I  think  the  Cabinet 
understands  It  a.s  well  as  anybody  can  understand  this  rapidly 
moving  cinematograph  of  Ru.sslan  politics.  The  real  thing  that 
Is  Important  to  us,  I  think.  Li  to  know  whether.  If,  as  we  hope,  the 
reast^nahle  and  moderate  rrformcrs  win.  they  will  be  able  success- 
fully to  adminLstrr  the  (Hmnlr>'  If  vou  look  back  upon  Russian 
history  >t)u  ■a.lU  see  that  every  great  movement  of  reform  has  ct^me 
when  the  admlni-stratlve  inemcirncv  uf  the  autocracy  has  been 
follo^-ed  by  some  great  calamity  live  Crimean  War,  which  brv** 
the  heart  ot  Nlchi^laa  1.  was  invmediatt»ly  followed  by  tho  gTeate.-?t 
of  oil  r•^•olutlona,  the  freeing  of  th«>  srrfa,  and  i^hrr  great  legal 
reforms  of  the  early  reign  of  Alexander  n.  The  c*lamity  of  U^e 
Japanese  War  was  followed  by  the  establlshmrnt  of  the  Duma, 
and  the  udmlnlstraUve  di.«icnu:T9  of  the  prr.'sent  war  are  followed  by 
the  revolution  which  is  now  grUng  on  before  our  e>"es  B\it  we 
have  to  notice  that  while  the  p»«neral  frelind  of  disgust  and  dis- 
content with  the  InefHriency  of  the  autocracy  has  always  been 
able  to  produce  these  reiorms  we  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  whether  the  democracy  will  be  able  to  do  what  tho 
autocracy  utterly  failed  to  do,  which  is  to  administer  this  enor- 
mous country  and  X-o  organize  It  for  purpo««s  either  of  war  or  peace. 
The  total  failure  of  the  autocracy  i.s  amazing  If  you  look  back, 
and  my  fear  Is  whether  these  new  people  w^U  do  so  much  better 
than  the  old  In  Russia  there  is  no  middle  class.  Corruption 
has  eaten  deeply  into  their  vitals  and  we  must  not  hope  for  too 
much.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  they  cannot  do  worse  than 
their  predeces.sors.     I  think  that  Is  quite  clear. 

"The  Central  Powers,  as  we  all  know,  have  an  enormous  military 
advantage  over  us  In  their  central  position.  They  have  a  corre- 
sponding advantage  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  alms.  Ger- 
many dominates  the  aims  of  the  whole  of  the  coalition  against  us. 
but  none  of  the  other  powers  have  alms  which  are  Inconsistent  or 
even  divergent  from  those  of  Germ.iny.  Austria,  for  example,  has, 
or  had,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  war.  nothing  except  to  gain  by 
German  successes  Germany's  desire  to  press  on  in  the  east  waa 
not  only  good  for  Germany  but  for  Austria.  Turkey,  of  course, 
was  promised  hegemony  In  the  further  ea^t,  which  certainly,  when 
It  came  to  the  p<:):nt,  Germany  would  never  have  allowed  her  to 
e.^ercise.  But  Turkey  felt  that  her  objects  were  Identical  with 
C'lermany.  so  there  ha.s  been  not  only  a  central  direction  but  a 
central  motive  Now.  we  .and  uur  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  only  not  contiguous  with  each  other,  but  we  are  as  widely 
separated  a-s  we  well  can  be.  Our  most  important  aily,  next  to 
Prance,  is  Ru.ssla,  and  we  cannot  pet  at  Russia.  Even  to  take 
away  a  single  Individual  or  a  single  mission  from  Russia  is  a 
matter  which  the  .^dmlralty  has  .seriously  to  consider,  and  steps 
for  which  they  have  to  work:  out  with  the  utmost  caution.  Japan 
Is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  world,  we  are  separated  geographically; 
but  there  Is  a  much  more  lirportant  separation,  and  that  Is  the 
separat'on  of  temperament,  and  the  separation  of  history  and 
tradition.  It  is  really  an  e.xtraordmary  thing  on  which  to  re- 
flect that  of  the  five  t^eat  powers  now  fighting  on  the  Entente 
side,  Japan  and  Ru.ssla  were  in  death  grips  about  10  or  11 
years  ago.  France  nnd  Englaiid  were  on  the  edge  of  war  more  than 
once,  and  on  more  than  one  subject,  until  the  Entente  arrange- 
ment was  finally  made  in  the  year  1904.  Italy  wa.s  actuallv  Joined 
by  treaty  with  the  Central  Powers  as  a  coimterpoise  to  France  and 
Russia,  whilst  we  and  Russia  were  regarded  as  almost  traditional 
enemies.  I  reme-Titjer  quite  well  in  the  lirst  days  of  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence,  which  started  in  the  year  I  think  1902  or 
1903,  we  wurlied  out  tne  many  problems  with  which  the  Empire  was 
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then  faced.  "What  were  they?  How  to  prevent  Russia  gettlne  India 
and  how  to  deal  with  a  war  with  Prance.  That  was  12  oF  more 
years  ago.  Now  the  change  which  has  been  brought  about  largely 
by  German  ambition  backed  by  Gorman  diplomacy  which  is  the 
worst  diplomacy  In  the  world,  has  welded  all  those  nations  into  one 
coalition  determined  to  put  down  this  world  tyranny  We  have 
to  accept  the  fact  that  residues  of  the  old  co'ndition  of  things 
^^L  a  certain  extent  remain,  and  one  of  the  diplomaUc 
troubles  which  we  have  to  deal  with  for  example,  Is  the  eternal 
Jea.ousy  between  Italy  and  France.  It  Is  cunous  that  these  two 
Latin  nations,  one  of  which  owes  so  much  to  the  other  because 
Without  Prance  Italy  would  hardly  have  gained  her  unity  m' 
spite  of  that  they  cannot  get  on  with  each  other.  We  are  the 
hnk  between  the  two.  I  think  If  you  were  to  ask  the  First 
Ixjrd  of  the  Admiralty,  he  would  tell  vou  that  one  of  our  dif- 
ficulties in  the  Adriatic  Is  that  the  French  will  not  work  under 
the  Italians.  We  ourselves  are  quite  readv  to  do  so  We  have 
sent  ships  to  help  them  and  our  ships  work  under  an  Italian 
admiral:  but  the  French  will  not  do  this  In  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean there  is  Jealousy  at  this  moment  which  is  hamperlnR 
our  diplomacy.  I  do  not  say  In  a  serious  way,  but  It  Is  vexatious 
and  Irritating  Greece,  which  Ls  the  scandal  of  contemporary 
diplomacy,  is  a  scandal  because  three  nations^  the  French  the 
Encrllsh.  and  the  Italian.^  are  trying  to  manage  her.  and  all  of 
whom  have  divergent  views.  The  Italians  detest  M  Venlrclos-- 
I  do  not  know  why-^ut  they  appear  to  think  that  under  M 
Venli-elas  Greece  might  attain  to  a  position  of  inmionce  In  the 
Aegean  Sen  which  Is  Inimical  to  the  ambitions  of  Italv  Merely 
»s  a  chamcteristlr  mark  of  what  is  Rolng  on.  the  Italians  have 
been  sending  troops  to  Corfu,  but  nobody  knows  why  we  can- 
not pet  any  explanation.  The  French  say.  "Cannot  you  send  even 
a  ctirporal's  guard  so  that  the  British  flag  may  be  hol.itod  there 
as  well  as  the  French,  the  Greek,  and  the  Italian?"  Brriadly 
spt^ah'.nj;  however,  everything  Is  working  weU  with  the  exception 
of  these  little  elements  of  discord,  which  are  very  vexatious  to 
the  F^irrlpn  OfHce  but  which  I  hope  will  not  profoundly  modify 
the  general  course  of  the  war 

"T  do  not  w.ant  to  go  at  length  Into  the  question  of  Japan  be- 
mtist^  that  is  tn<-.  largtv  hut  perhaps  I  ought  Ui  say  a  little  about  it 
Tlie  gTM>a'  Dominions  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  natu- 
mlly  and  I  think  rightly,  Jealou.<«  of  Japan's  obtaining  any  footing 
within  their  terrllnrlee  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  at  present  quite 
pr«nulnely  N^ll'^vf-^  tha*  what  hn.*  been  the  siheet  anchor  of  her 
p<iluy  for  The  last  12  yrars.  namely,  the  British  nlllanre,  is  still 
the  sheet  anchor  of  her  present  poWry.  and  thev  ntlll  cling  to  that 
Of  ^'o^irsr  we  are  tailking  qiilte  privately,  and  I  d->  not  think  we 
n\n  ro!K-«eal  from  ourselves  that  there  i*  in  every  quarter  of  the 
e.vstern  world  a  certain  iire«Kinew  as  to  whether  Japan  Is  in  the 
ftiture  jr  inr  to  try  and  play  the  part  In  those  r*«gions  w*hlrh 
Prussia  has  plaved  In  rinT>j)e  whether  she  is  not  goinp  to  aim  nt 
st^me  kind  of  domination  That  fear  har.gn  over  the  *nrld  I  do 
not  vrnturr  to  (rlw  any  opinion  on  that  at  all,  tiord  Orev  held  the 
v^ew  thnt  If  vou  are  going  to  kee^  Japan  out  of  North  Arnerlra  out 
rf  Cnn«<i!\  nut  of  the  United  States,  out  of  Australia,  out  of  New 
Zealand  out  of  the  islands  south  of  the  Equator  In  the  Pacmc.  yo\i 
ctnild  not  forbid  her  to  expand  in  China.  A  nation  of  that  sort 
must  have  a  safety  valve  somewhere,  and  although  I  think  Ix>rd 
Grey  carried  his  doctrine  to  excess.  I  think  there  is  something  in  it. 
I  do  not  however,  propose  to  touch  further  on  this  question. 

"As  regards  the  war  in  the  immediate  future.  I  have,  myself, 
no  doubt  that  Japan,  with  an  eye  to  her  own  interests,  is  quite 
genuinely  helping  the  Allies,  and  helping  the  Allies  to  the  best 
of  her  ability.  She  is  making  money-,  unlike  the  rest  of  us.  she  is 
doing  well:  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  undertake  the  services 
she  has  given  or  the  services  she  is  giving:  and  the  present  ad- 
ministration, so  far  as  I  can  Judge,  is  incomparably  more  reason- 
able m  its  Chinese  policy  than  the  ministry  which  Immediately 
preceded  It  They  are  making  great  professions  of  leaving  China 
to  work  out  her  own  salvation.  Whether  these  professions  will  be 
carried  out  to  the  full  remains  to  be  seen,  but  certainly  I  have  not 
observed  anirthlng  at  present  which  ought  to  inspire  us  with  sus- 
picion I  do  not  believe  suspicion  is  well  placed.  The  only  reason 
for  which  I  mention  that  is  I  am  told  at  this  moment  the  Ger- 
mans still  have  hopes  of  detaching  Japan.  That  telegram  which 
was  sent  to  Mexico  and  which  produced  all  that  excitement,  you 
rem«'mb€r.  suggested  that  Mexico  should  act  as  an  intermediary 
bet  een  Japan  and  Germany.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
that  in  your  minds.  The  plan  was  to  bring  In  Japan  on  the 
German  side.  I  believe  that  was  one  of  Germany's  extraordinary 
blunders  which  she  is  always  making,  and  I  do  not  myself  look 
forward  with  the  least  apprehension  to  anything  that  Japan  is 
likely  to  do  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

"If  I  turn  from  these  considerations,  which  affect  the  Allies,  to 
the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers 
other  than  the  Immediate  mllltsuT  relations  between  the  Allies  and 
the  Central  Powers,  the  most  Important  question  is.  Are  the  terms 
of  peace  to  which  we  are  committed  of  a  kind  which  are  tinneces- 
sarily  going  to  prolong  the  war?  There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany, 
as  we  1  ave  heard  today,  is  in  very  great  peril.  How  are  they  keep- 
in?  up  the  spirits  of  their  people?  They  are  keeping  them  up  In 
two  ways.  They  are  saying  In  the  first  place  that  England  will 
succumb  under  the  submarine  warfare.  They  are  saying  in  the 
second  place,  Tou  must  go  on  fighting  at  whatever  sacrifice, 
because,  if  you  do  not  win.  our  enemies  are  determined  not  merely 
to  beat  us  but  to  destroy  us";  and  every  nation  worth  anything, 
of  course,  will  fight  to  the  last  cnist  of  bread  and  to  the  last 
cartridge.  If  its  actual  destruction  is  going  to  be  the  resxilt  of 
an  unsuccessful  war. 
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S'^^  practical  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire  L«!  undoubte^v 

S^s  tloV?n   r.^.  S^f^  ^'^\.^  ^^^-^   "   °^°^^  °^  »««   independent 
pos.tlon  in  Asia  Minor      If  we   are  successful  unquenionablv  Tut 
key  will  be  deprived  of  all  that  in  the  larger  s^  mTy  ^^c^d 
^ev'or\hr"i^1  ^r"""^  °'  '^^  "^°^  SporSTpS^LiS  oT^S 

w?il  I'f  ^?  f  ^  •  ^^^"^w*'  ^^  ^^^  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
w',.J\J'?"i'^  ^^  ^^  Entente  Powers,  pr^ably  fall  more  or 
leas  under  their  domination  >     i^  iiiuic  w 

^om^^whLTfT^i^f  V^^^'  ^^^^".  ^  Austria,  the  position  is 
Z^rrT  aI  ^f '  ^^°^  Accordmg  to  rumors,  which  you  mt^sTaU  have 
he.u-d,  Au.'^tria  is  so  exhausted  that  she  would  desire  to  haw  a 
separate  peace:  but,  again,  one  of  the  difficultie.  aSut  a  sc^^ 

wn^  ''  "^m^'i  ^-^  ^.''*  ^"^  '^  interpreted  m  our  note  to  Prt^«nt 
Wilson.  Will  be  left  of  Austria  if  we  do  make  a  separate^S? 
We  have  entered  into  treaties  with  Italy.  Rumania,  and  SerblT^l 
?l  ^^\^  ,^^^^  Austrian  territory.  Italy,  who  came  Into  the  war 
?  V^r  T4  ^^'.'"^  '^  ^'^'  °^  ^^^^-  opened  her  mouth  rather  wldtJv 
>;;.  T.fi.  P  J""^  ^^  ^^^  ^°^  °^^y  e°^  ^^^  AHIcs  to  proml^ 
her  Italian  Irredenta,  the  populations  bordering  upon  her  frontier 
who  arc  of  Italian  origin,  speak  Italian,  and  possess  Italian  culture 
but  .^ihc  asked  also  for  parts  of  Dalnuitla,  which,  neither  ethnoloel- 
cally  nor  for  any  other  valid  reason,  can  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
part  of  luily.  Her  Justification,  however,  was  not  ethnological- 
U  was  purely  military  or.  rather,  naval.  Italy  is  very  unfortunately 
Rltiiated  In  the  AdrlaUc;  she  possesses  the  whole  of  the  m-estem 
.seaboard  of  that  sea,  but  along  her  ooasU  from  Venice  to  Brlndisl 
there  is  nothing  really  which  deserves  to  be  called  a  ha-bor  at  all. 
But  opposite,  threat^-ning  her,  within  easy  striking  dlstiixK*  and 
^•ithln  a  few  hours'  steam  there  Is  the  coast  of  Dalraatla  with  Its 
is'ands  and  Its  harbors  contrived  by  nature  to  suit  modem  sub- 
miarine  warfare,  and  It  Is  most  natural  that  Italy  should  say  We 
f'h'uld  like,  in  our  own  Interests  aj\d  for  our  own  protection  to 
pas  .p,-;.9  this  po^,^  Except  from  that  mllltAr^'  point  of  view  I  am 
not  Hwan>  lYM  it  Is  easy  to  Justify  handing  over  the  Dalmatian 
coast  which  Is  not  Italian,  to  Italy  But  there  It  Ir  it  la  m  the 
tmnty  to  whi-h  we  are  bound.  We.  the  FrencJi,  the  Russians,  nnd 
the  Itj\lit\ns,  are  bound  to  each  other  never  to  make  peace  «nthout 
the  other  and  among  the  rtindltlona  which  »■»  have  mutually 
prrinibwt  are  these  ce«sk>ns  of  temtorr  which  so  far  as  lUklj  is 
conct-rned    I  have  Just  drsrrlhed 

"If  you  tuni  to  Serbia,  we  promised  B.Tbin  Bosnia  and  Hen«>. 
govina.  and  1  think  that  it  is  a  most  lecltlmatw  promij*  Thrr 
ATT  af  Uif  «an>o  race,  of  the  same  language,  and  of  the  same 
leliirior  Tliey  are  not  old  provlnroa  of  Austria:  U>er  were  IXirK- 
i&h  provinces  up  to  the  Treaty  of  1878  In  the  full  .-^enae  of  tho 
word,  and  after  1R7R  unui  IJWa  vrheji  Austria  broke  througti  tho 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  they  w^^rp  ttUl  Tvirklali  provtnoes  in  name, 
thoivh  not  in  admlntstratton  or  in  any  ^>ther  sxibsiantial  sense. 
Still,  they  are  not  old  provinces  of  AustrU  and  If  Austria  lost 
them  nobvxiy  could  say  that  Austria  yt-as  desstroved  If  vou  go 
a  little  rurther  north  and  ask  how  you  are  going  to  treat  the 
Slav  population  which  also  speaks  the  same  form  of  Slav  language, 
the  Croat  and  other  Slav  comnmnities  to  the  south  of  the  Danube 
you  undoubtedly  are  going  to  make  a  great  breach  in  the  tradi- 
tional Au.strtan  Empire,  But  I  soa  not  aware  that  we  are  by  treaty 
bound  In  any  sense  to  do  that. 
"The  Prime  MrNiSTra.  The  promise  to  Serbia  was  conditional 
"Sir  Robert  Bokden  Did  we  promise  anything  more  than  Bosnia 
and  Heraegovlna? 

"Mr.  BALFoua.  We  promised  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic. 
"The  PaiMx  MrNorxa.  We  wanted  Serbia  to  give  up  a  certain 
portion  of  Bdacedonla  to  Bulgaria,  and  then  we  said.  'If  you  do  this 
when  the  settlement  comes  we  wUl  give  you  these  ProvuiceK.  the 
populaUon  of  which  are  more  or  less  akin  to  your  own.  If  the 
war  is  won  by  the  AUles  then  we  will  give  you  access  to  the 
Adriatic. 

"Mr.  Bauouk.  I  do  not  see  that  so  far  as  Italy  and  Serbia  are 
concerned  it  can  be  said  that  even  if  we  had  the  sort  of  peace 
we  liked  it  could  be  said  that  we  had  destroyed  Austria,  certainly 
not  the  historic  Austria,  the  Austria  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  at  all. 

"W^en  you  come  to  our  promises  to  Rumania  and  our  promises 
In  connection  with  Poland,  in  connection  with  which  I  shall  speak 
presently,  the  case  is  different.  We  promised  Rumania  if  she  came 
In.  that  that  part  of  Hungary  which  is  predominantly  Rumanian 
in  race  and  in  language  should  be  handed  over  to  Rumania.  There 
are  people  who  say  that  there  are  Rumanians  in  Hungry  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  handed  over  to  Rumania.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  true  or  not:  I  should  doubt  it.  But  at  all  events.  It  is 
undeniable  that  to  take  away  the  Rtimanlan  part  of  Hungary, 
namely  Transylvania,  and  hand  that  to  Rumania  is  to  break  up 
historic  Hungary.  That  does  touch  the  historic  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary.     (But  Transylvania  went  to  Rumania  ) 

"As  regards  another  historic  kingdom  with  an  Important  pa.'rt — 
Bohemia.  Bohemia  is  predominantly  Slav  In  language  and  in  civi- 
lization. It  differs,  of  course,  from  the  southern  Slavs  from  'he 
Serbs,  for  Instance,  In  being  Roman  Catholic  in  religion  and  In 
speaking  a  language  of  a  variety  of  Slav  which  Is  ven.-  dlTe.'-ent 
from  that  spoken  by  their  brothers  farther  south  It  lias  a  history 
and  a  tradition  of  its  own.  It  has  been  quite  abominably  u'^ed  by 
Austria  In  this  ^v'ar.  If  all  accounts  are  true.  Bohemia  ha-=  a  hatred 
of  German  civilization  and  German  propaganda  which  is  intense 
and  I  think  inextinguishable,  'Whether,  howe^-er.  ai:  those  feel- 
ings cotild  not  be  adequately  satisfied  by  giving  Bohemia  some  form 
of  autonomy  in  the  Austrian  Empire  I  am  not  so  clear  I  liap- 
pened  to  meet  a  few  months  before  his  assassination  with  the  poor 
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man  who  was  the  beginning 
to  the  Austrian  throne,  and 
keep  Austria  together  was  v> 
dual  state. 

"At  present  It  la  a  dual 
Empire.     He    wanted    to 
namely  a  southern  Slav.     II 
quadruple  empire  and  gave 
curious  construction,  but 
through  all  these  centuries, 
of  the  popiilatlons  without 
tory   knows   it.     But  I   am 
manian  difflcixlty.    I  do  not 

"With  regard  to  Poland.  I 
part  of  Austria — tn  fact,  It 
historic  Austria;   It  became 
Catherine   n,   and    Maria 
divide  it  among  themselves, 
trla,    and   might   and   ought 
But  what  of  the  Poland  of 
l^   has  been  ever  since  the 
plished,   the   greatest   crux 
tinguished  Pole  came  to  see 
even  venture  to  pronounce 
Is  a  man  of  very  high 
ardent  advocate  for  a 
include  all  the  Poles.    But, 
Poland  that  you  desire,  the 
bear    to    the    Poland    of    1 
■Well,'   he   said.   'I   quite 
old   frontiers."     Part   of   wh4t 
than  Polish — the  eastern 
it  should  be  taken  from 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
taken   from   ancient   Poland 
Great,    In   fact,   took   it  froin 
genuinely  Polish.'     I  think, 
of  the  Polish  area  of  SUesla 
guage;  and  in  his  view  that 
I  said   to  him,   'Well,  what 
remember,  is  one  of  the 
subject  to  its  municipal 
kingdom.     But  I  suspect 
for  many  centuries;  it  Is 
moment.     The  country 
the  country  In  its  Immediate 
other   parts   of   Poland;    at 
Poles.     But  here  comes  the 
Poland  is  impossible.     Danzig 
outlet  to  the  sea,  which  the 
you  are  prepared  to  give 
try  and  create  a  really 
will   remember   Danzig 
partition.     In  fact.  It 
Frederick  the  Great  was 
cause    he    said,    with    great 
Vistula,  or  the  upper  waten 
the  owner  of  Dan^g";   as 
everybody  must  admit  that 
would  be  to  deprive  Germany 
German;    but    If   you    have 
Konigsberg.   and   all   east 
State,  and   therefore 
touch    German    emotions 
Konigsberg   and   East  Pruss^ 
separate  from   Germany,  bu 
Polish  and  Russian 
great,  but  you  see  jom  are 
whether  Poland  is  absolutely 
it  becomes  an  autonomous 
Russia.     However  that  may 
not.  any  idea  to  make  a 
Is.  in  his  view,  destroying 
at  present,  a  very  integral 
doubt  would   feel   that  If 
was  potentially  a  great 
to  the  gates  of  Berlin.    And 
we  allow  this  war  to  come 
substantially  to  get  rid  of 
Poland  brought  It  upon 
elements  of  reasonably  good 
be  partitioned  like  an  Inert 
tion.     But  that  Is  In  the 
Poland  of  the  future  will 
community;   but  until  she 
of  bitter  discontent,  and  a 
memories,  when  it  was  the 
I  frankly  admit  that  when 
for  a  cause  which  means 
sense;    we    are    not   destroy! 
trying    to   destroy   the 
Prussia,  which  includes  mant 
to  Germany  until  about  14C 
belong  to  Germany  at  this 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  merely 
I  am  not  solving  them.    If 
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of  an  our  troubles.    He  was  then  heir    I 
he  had  a  view  that  the  only  way  to 
make  It  a  triple  state  instead  of  a 


State  which  is  the   Austro-Hungarlan 
a    third    element    in    the    empire, 
seems  to  me  that  if  you   made  it  a 
;ohemla  autonomy,  it  would  be  a  very 
more  curious  than  Austria  has  been 
and  it  might  really  meet  the  views 
absolutely  destroying  Austria   as   hls- 
afrald   that   does  not  touch   the   Ru- 
see  any  way  out  of  that  at  present 
do  not  think  you  can  call  the  Polish 
would  be  absurd  to  call   It   a  pnrt   of 
\ustrlan  because  PYederlck  the  Great, 
leresa    chose    to    cut    up    Poland    and 
Galicia  is  not  part  of  historic  Aus- 
to   go  to   the   Poland   of   the    future, 
ihe  future?    That,  I  think,  is  now.  as 
great  crime   of   partition   was   accom- 
f  European   diplomacy.      A    very   dis- 
me  yesterday,  whose  name  I  will  not 
Lord  R.  Cec.l:   Mr.  Dmowskl)    but  he 
and   great   position.     He    is   an 
independent  Poland  which  should 
asked  him:   'What  relations  does  the 
Polish  Poland  that  you  desire  created, 
the    year    of    the    first    partition?" 
you   cannot   precisely  follow   those 
was   then   Poland    is   more   Russian 
of  it — and   we  could  not  ask  that 
and  handed  over  to  Poland.     On 
:)art  of  Upper  Silesia  which  had   been 
'    before   the    partition;    Frederick    the 
Austria.     'That,'    he   said,    'is   quite 
ae  said,  80  percent  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Poles  by  birth  and  Poles  by  Ian- 
ought  to  be  added  to  Poland.     Then 
about  Danzig?'     Danzig,   as  you   will 
Hanseatlc  towns,  and  undoubtedly, 
ence,  it  was  part  of  the  Polish 
it  has  been  practically  German 
predominantly  German  at  this 
y  around  it,  or  a  great  deal  of 
neighborhood,   is  Just   as  Polish   as 
any  rate,    more   than    50   percent   are 
difficulty.     He   said,   without   Danzig, 
is  the  one  outlet,  the  on-3  aaequate 
i^stored  Poland  would  have,  md  unless 
Danzig  to  Poland   it  is   useless  to 
"1  modem  State.     Of  course,  vou 
to   Poland    at    the    time    of    the 
to  Poland  after  the  first  partition. 
It  not  to  take  It  at  that  time  be- 
truth,    that    'Anybody    who    has    the 
of  the  Vistula,  will  become  In  time 
he  did  become;   but  still.  I  think 
to  take  away  r>anzlg  from  Germany 
y  of  a  town  which   is  predominantly 
the   map   in   your   mind.    It   cuts    off 
from  the   rest   of  the   Prussian 
that   is   a   thing   which    would 
German    interests    very    quickly, 
would    become  a   kind   of   enclave, 
remaining  German,   embedded   in   a 
T.     The  difficulties  of   that  are  very 
a  dilemma,  according  to  my  friend. 
Independent,  as  he  desires,  or  whether 
State,  bound  more  or  less  closely  to 
_    be.   whether  you  Include   Danzig   or 
Ppland   which   does  not   Include   Posen 
On  the  other  hand,  Posen   Ls. 
part  of  Germany,   and   Germany,   no 
g^oeen   were  taken  by   a  power  which 
It   woiild   bring   it   very   close   up 
yet,  supposing  we  are  successful,  can 
to  an  end  without  doing  something 
the  Polish  scandal?     It   Is  true  that 
If  Poland  had  understood  the 
government,  the  Idea  that  she  could 
mass,  as  she  was,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
\  and  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
a  useful  member  of  the  European 
satisfied  you   will  have  the   nucleus 
nation  going  back  to  great  and  glorious 
powerful  State  in  eastern  Europe. 
Ihe  Germans  say  that  we  are  fighting 
destruction.  It  is  not  true  in  one 
a   German   Germany,  but   we   are 
artificial    creation    of    the    modern 
Slav  elements  which  never  belonged 
years  ago.  and  ought,  really,  not  to 
moment, 
stating  difficulties;  I  am  sorry  to  say 
are  not  successful  In  the  war.  there 
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is  no  hope  of  solving  them  If  the  war  is  a  drawn  battle,  these 
great  causes,  I  am  afraid,  will  never  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by 
us.  If  we  win  triumphantly,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with 
them.  Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  my  Polish  frlencL  He 
urged  me  very  .strongly  to  make  a  public  appeal  now  on  behalf  of 
Poland  Now;  said  he.  that  the  Czar  has  gone,  the  Entente 
nations  ought  to  announce  publicly  that  they  are  going  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  Poland,  and'  if  you  do  not  do  that,"  he 
said,  'th^re  is  trreat  dan^^er  that  the  Germans  may  succeed  In  the 
future  m  doln'.;  what  they  have  failed  to  do  In  the  past,  which 
13  to  raise  a  ?•  l.sh  army,' 

"His  view  was,  that  the  recnuting  of  this  Polish  army  had 
largely  failed  becaase  the  magnates  whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay 
in  Poland  had  taken  the  oath  cT  allegiance  to  the  T^ar  and  were 
not  prepared  to  break  it  The  Ts.ar  ha-s  gone,  the  oath  has  gone, 
and  he  declared  'hat  his  view  was  that  the  constant  pressure  of 
Germany,  after  this  particular  doubt  had  been  removed,  might 
succeed  in  producing  this  great  addition  to  her  manpower.  If  It 
did.  the  effect  upon  the  Allied  caase  would  undoubtedly  be  most 
serious.  He  put  the  numbers  do^"n  at  between  700,000  and 
1,000.000.  Supposing  Poland  came  In,  in  that  way,  on  the  side  of 
the  central  powers,  and  supposing  Ru.'^i^ia  fell  into  disorganization 
and  military  chaos,  the  whole  of  the  position  in  the  east  would  be 
changed  disastrously  for  the  worse  Whether  we  are  In  a  position 
to  procla.m  uur  intentions  with  regard  to  Poland,  and  whether, 
if  we  did,  It  would  have  the  eJect  which  he  says.  I  do  not  know; 
I  think,  very  likely,  it  would.  I  put  this  question  to  him:  "The 
Czar  has  gone,  and  with  the  Cz.u:  one  obstacle  may  have  gone. 
but  can  you  ask  this  new  Russian  Government  to  begin  Its  career 
by  handing  over  what  the  Russians  regard  as  an  indisputable  part 
of  their  territory:''  He  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  possible.  I 
confess  I  have  my  doubts  I  am  sending  an  account  of  this  con- 
versation to  Sir  George  Buchanan  and  I  shall  be  Interested  to 
hear  what  he  says  about  it. 

'■Personally,  from  a  .selfish  western  point  of  vlpw.  I  would 
rather  that  Poland  w<is  autonomous  under  the  Russian*,  because 
if  you  make  an  absolutely  independent  Poland,  lying  between 
Russia  and  the  central  states,  you  cut  off  Russia  altogether  from 
the  west.  Russia  cevises  to  be  a  factor  in  western  politics,  or 
almost  ceases.  She  will  be  largely  divided  from  Austria  by  Ru- 
mania. She  wUl  be  divided  from  Germany  by  the  new  Polish 
state:  and  she  will  not  be  coterminous  with  any  of  the  belliger- 
ents. And  If  Germany  has  designs  In  the  future  upon  France  or 
the  west,  I  think  .she  will  be  protected  by  this  new  state  from 
any  action  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  I  am  not  at  aU  sure  that 
that  is  to  the  Interrsts  of  western  civilization.  It  Is  a  problem 
which  ha-s  greatly  e,xerci.sed  my  mind,  and  for  which  I  do  not  see  a 
clear  solution  These  are  disjointed  observations  in  regard  to 
Poland;  they  lead  to  no  clear-cut  recommendation  on  my  part.  I 
am  not  pleading  for  a  cause;  I  am  tryink'  to  lav  before  the  Cabinet 
the  various  elements  in   the  problem  as  they  'strike  me. 

"The  ne.xt  branch  of  the  subject  on  which  I  have  anything  to 
say  Is  the  .smaller  neutrals, 

"Sir  RoBEKT  BoRDKN  Is  ther-'  any  point  about  Belgium? 
"Mr  Balfouk.  With  retjard  to  B'-lgium  I  think  I  can  very  shortly 
describe  the  position  to  the  Cabinet.  It  Is  more  an  economic  than 
a  diplomatic  problem  I  take  it  that  whatever  we  fight  for  we 
fight  for  the  restoration  of  Beltrium  to  her  old  limits  and  her  old 
condition  of  independence  and  prrvsperity.  The  Belgian  MmLster 
has  more  than  on^-e  been  to  .see  me  and  has  put  to  me  thLs  prob- 
lem. He  said:  'All  of  us.  every  nation  will  after  the  war,  have 
to  face  a  whole  .series  of  new  and  dlfUcult  questions,  social,  eco- 
nomic, military:  the  upsetting  of  everything  is  so  complete,  that 
there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  will  not  have  to  face  a 
new  set  of  things,  and  do  their  very  best  to  solve  the  problem 
raised."  All  that  is  true  of  Belgium.  But  what  is  true  of  Bel- 
gium is  true  to  .some  extent  of  no  other  country.  Unless  the 
Allies  will,  while  the  war  Is  going  on.  make  preparation  to 
help  Belgium,  when  peace  comes,  even  though  Its  independence 
be  restored  and  its  old  frontiers  establUhed.  she  will  be 
left  dereUct:  It  is  an  industrial  community,  thickly  popu- 
lated, depending  for  its  very  livelihood  and  bread  for  the 
people  upon  mining  and  upon  manufactures.  The  Germans  have 
not  only  overrun  the  country,  but  they  have  taken  away 
all  the  machinery,  all  the  raw  materials,  they  have  practically 
taken  away  everything  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  elementary 
economic  effort  of  the  country,  and  It  is  Impossible  for  Belgium 
to  make  Itself  again  a  going  concern  unless  the  Allies  are  prepared 
at  the  moment  of  peace,  at  the  first  moment  possible,  to  pour  In  the 
raw  material,  to  supply  the  machinery  to  make  Belgium  In  other 
words,  something  like  what  it  was  before  the  Germans  overwhelmed 
It.  I  have  no  answer  to  that;  I  believe  what  he  said  Is  perfecUy 
true,  and  I  believe  the  appeal  which  the  Belgian  Minister  makes  to 
the  Allies  Is  one  which  ought  to  be  considered.  We  are  over- 
whelmed with  work:  my  office  can  do  nothing;  I  am  not  sure  what 
office  ought  to  do  It  So  great  is  the  pressure  that  I  have  not  had 
time  to  put  this  case  before  the  Prime  Minister  and  our  smaller 
cabinet.  I  only  circulated  an  account  of  my  conversation  with  the 
Belgian  Minister,  but  the  question  must  be  raised  and  it  must  bo 
faced.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things,  outside  the 
war  itself:  but  how  it  is  to  be  done,  other  ministers  and  other 
departments  must  say 

"Sir  Joseph  W.\rd  In  regard  to  that  restoration  of  machinery  do 
you  mean  prior  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  devastated  Belgium'*' 

"Mr.  B.Mj-om.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  poiir  It  into  the 
country  if  we  can.  ■>        f  "^  ^-^^ 
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"The  Prim^  MimsTER,  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  simple  rearon  that 
all  our  availab.e  manufacturing  capacity  Is  put  to  urgent  war 
work.     If  we  have  anything  to  spare,   we  put  It  Into  agricultural 

..  ''^^^  Jl^lf".'"^  Perhaps  I  should  add  that  In  mv  view  the  no- 
tion which  is  going  through  the  German  mind  "that  thev  can 
restore  Belgian  independence  enough  to  satisfy  the  world  and 
yet  keep  a  grip  upon  Belgian  economic  life,  and  Belgian  port* 
I  regard  as  absolutely  Inadmissable,  I  think  that  is  almon  as 
bad  as  anne.\ing  Belgium,  and  I  would  fight  against  it  to  the 
last  drop  of  my  blood.     I  do  not   think  that   is  arguable 

"As  regards  the  neutrals— the  small  neutrals  I  mean -Sweden 
and  Royalist  Greece,  which  must  be  regarded  as  more  or  less 
hostile:  Spain  and  Holland,  which  I  think  are  friendly  but  more 
doubtful:  Norway  and  Denmark,  which  are  certainly  verv  weak 
especially  Denmark,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  lmp6rtant"  d-nlo- 
matlc  work  and  Foreign  Office  work  done  with  these  count'-ies- 
but  mo.^t  of  that  work  really  belongs  to  my  colleague  the  M'-is- 
ter  of  Bl-x-kade.  and  measured  by  teleerams  it  is  far  iireiter  I 
believe,  than  that  of  all  the  other  ofHccs  of  state  put  together- 
but  he  will  m.akc  a  statement  upon  the  Etibject  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  have  anything  more  to  say  except   this  one  observation 

"Mr.  AiiiTEN  Ch.amberi.atn  Are  you  going  to  say  anythlnEr  more 
about  German  aims  in  the  Middle  East  and  their  consequence 
to  us?  ^ 

"Mr  B.\LF<-.ni  I  feel  intensely  upon  that  question  It  was  re- 
ferred to,  I  think,  by  the  Prime  Minister  In  his  statement  the"  dav 
before  yesterday,  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  say  something  about  i't 
If  you  think  it  desirable.  "This  war  has  been  described  and 
quite  accurately  I  think,  as  a  war  against  Uie  world  domination  of 
Germany,  but  I  think  that  Germany  after  all  was  not  equaUv 
anxious  to  have  world  domination  In  every  direction  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  What  Germany  wanted  to  do  was  not  to  make 
every  country  equally  subservient  to  her  economic  designs-  I  think 
her  economic  ambitions  in  these  later  years  were  largely  'directed 
not,  of  course,  wholly,  but  largely  directed  to  developing  the  com- 
munications between  Germany,  through  Austria,  through  subordi- 
nate states  like  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
ultimately  to  India  and  the  Par  East.  All  the  German  literature 
of  the  last  10  years  Is  full  of  these  dreams.  Germany  has  borrowed 
a  great  deal  from  Napoleon;  almost  always  the  worst  things  of 
Napoleons  Tliese  are  the  dreams  and  they  have  eaten  verv 
deeply  into  the  social  nnaglnatlon  of  the  whole  community  Thev 
picture  to  themselves  Asia  Minor,  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates 
and    the    Tigris    and    beyond.    India    and    the    East-     thev    nic- 

5.  ?^l  "  *  ^PPy  ^•'^'^  '■^"■^  German  enterprlae  can'  reign 
undisturbed.  They  foxind  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
had  got  before  them  in  entirely  new  countries.  South  America 
they  were  nibbling  at,  but  they  had  never  made  up  their  minds 
to  deal  with  it.  But  they  thought  they  had  a  reaUy  fair  field 
in  these  oriental  regions,  and  I  believe  that  It  was  within 
their    power    to    do    It.     I    believe    that    If   they    were    successful 

fnH  K.  ^'  }^  T°"-  ^°  '*  '^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  success  would 
undoubtedly  adversely  affect  the  British  Empire.  I  will  not  sav 
the  British  Empire  would  fall.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  but  it 
would  have  a  very  severe  struggle  for  existence  and  the  whole 
balance  of  the  world's  trade  and  the  world's  power  would  be 
altered  The  Dominions  like  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would 
be  in  an  entirely  different  position  from  what  they  are  now  India 
would  be  m  an  entirely  different  position  from  what  It  Is  now  and 
I  am  not  at  aU  sure  that  among  the  dangers  of  German  domina- 
tion, which  every  country  has  to  fear,  the  particular  dangers  that 
arl.-.e  through  their  being  able  to  establish  an  unbroken  avenue 
of  influence  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  not  the 
greatest  of  all.  I  think  whatever  else  happens  In  the  war  thnt 
recent  events  have  upset  that  dream,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
things  could  po.s;:lbly  go  so  badlv  that  Germany  could  piece  to- 
gether the  scattered  fragments  of  this  structure  which  thev  arc 
striving  to  complete.  In  that  particular  I  think  we  have  'been 
successful.  I  wish  I  could  feel  that  our  success  was  as  complete 
in  other  fields  of  operation  and  that  we  could  look  forward  with 
equal  confidence  to  breaking  the  designs  of  Germany  in  Europe  as 
I  hope  we  have  been  now  In  breaking  her  designs  In  Turkev  and 
the  Middle  East  generally. 

"Mr.    Massey.  Can    you    tell    us    anything    with    regard    to   the 
French  Provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine? 

"Mr.  Baltot-r,  The  Importance  of  ALsace  and  Lorraine  Is  two- 
fold In  the  first  place.  If  we  could  transfer  them  back  to 
France  we  should.  I  think,  do  something  to  improve  the  equilib- 
rium of  Europe.  You  would  remove  a  population  which  does  not 
■wish  to  be  under  Germany  to  France  which  it  does  wish  to  be 
under.  You  would  further  increase  the  population  of  France 
relative  to  the  population  of  Germany,  which  undoubtedly  must 
make  for  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  because  it  makes  for 
the  equilibrium  of  Etirope,  makes  also  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
Then  there  is  another  point.  Since  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were 
taken  by  Germany,  means  have  been  found  to  utilize  the  great 
Iron  deposits  of  Lorraine  to  an  extent  which  makes  them  a  very 
formidable  adjunct  to  Germany's  industrial  power.  I  frankly 
admit  that  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  these  great  fields  of 
Industrial  enterprise  restored  to  their  original  owners.  Germany's 
strength  in  coal  and  steel  is  an  absolutely  new  phenomenon  you 
must  remember,  since  the  War  of  1870,  and  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  factors  in  her  success  in  this  war. 

"The  PmiMS  Ministkr.  And  it  is  one  you  cannot  touch  by  the 
blockade. 
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rr.lV^y.ff^'^°'^-  ^  ^"^  ^^'^  ^^^^  "^^f-"  ^^*  ^^  b^^^--e  out  Ger- 
man' th.  If  T'''*'.^?;!'"  °^  producing  munnion.s  at  the  moment 
owed  tw  n;  ""^  ^^  '^"^  °^  '^^  ^"°^^^  P'--^  toeether  She 
^^,t.^  •  ^  ""^^^  f^-^"  ^°  ^"  ^^l^e  to  be  prepared  in  a 
Z.  ^  r""^'  ^""^  P^"'^  ^  ^^^^  enormous  resources  which  sh^ 
Of  tSe  'RhK  T''  '';°-  °'  ^'''''^  '""^  '^^^  ^d  coal  fields  w?st 
^im  of^^ew^!  an  important  part  and.  therefor..,  from  that 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the  more  strictly  nolitical  and 
diplomatic  point  of  view,  I  should  bo  most  desirous  S^  sci  Lw^ 
and  Ix^rraine  restored  u,  France.     I  am  told  that   the  French   l^e 

ame.en.  \,  I  am  tola  that  the  war-weariness  in  certain  sec' ions 
of  French  society  In  consequence  of  their  ^rrific  1.^1  S  ?h1 
fS"'i  ?r2'^  Which  the  war  has  thrown  upon  them  a^e  so  great 
and^  drl  Z  'o^^^  ^'^  ''''  honorable  peace  even  without  Aisace 
fui^flrfL  "^  ^l^""  ^  ^'""^^^  fragment  of  Als^-e  and  Lorraine 
J,  ,Vi  V  ^^"'^^ft  t'^  ^ke  It.  I  should  be  verv  dL-^^ppomt-ed 
froSlrs  Of 'p'r^ncl    ''°"'  "'^  ''''^^''''  restoration  of  th/Laent 

havTrLuv^l^^^"  ^^-"^^  ^  ^^""^  ^  ^^^  ^'  ^^«^  G^nr.an  atrocities 
L^^  ^berr  ^..^  important  d:plomatlc  effect.  I  think  that  when 
I^rd  Robert  Cecil  comes  to  speak,  he  will  te:i  vou  how  great  an 
effect  upon  allied  diplcmacy  hii.c  been  the  ttrr'^rlsm  wh/c^Ger^ 
many  Has  inspired  and  produced  in  Holland.  Denmark,  and  Ncrvrav 
The.se  countries  are  trembling  at  the  German  terron^m  Tl-,ev 
?„Jf  t^^f"^!'  ^^^  ^^^«  ^^^  domination  of  Germimv,  but  thev 
feel  that  If  they  quarrel  with  Germany,  they  will  be  "as  Belt-ium 
rfo^'l?  V'A^  undoubtedly  a  very  great  dipl6matlc  weapon  m  the 
hands  of  Germany.     It  Is  pamful  to  have  to  admit  It,  hui  I  thmk 

■•-nie  Prime  MrNis-rtR,  I  am  sure  we  are  verv  much  obliged  to 
the  Secretary  cf  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  his  most  lUuminatine 
exposition.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  membei-s  of  the  Cabinet 
would  like  to  ask  any  further  questions  " 
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STATEMENT    BY    H.    C.    FLEMING.    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    OIL 
WORKERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 


Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  foUowing  statement  by 
H.  C.  Fleming,  president  of  the  Oil  Workers  International 
Union,  giving  the  grounds  of  the  opposition  of  that  organiza- 
tion to  the  pending  wage  and  hour  bill,  and  also  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  him: 

The  petroleum  industry  made  an  extraordinarv  adjustment  of 
hours  of  employment  under  the  National  Industrial  Rt-cove^v  Ac- 
Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Petroleum  Industry  signed  bv 
the  President  August  19,  1933,  and  as  a  result  the  36-hour  work- 
week insofar  as  employees,  other  than  clerical  are  concerned  be- 
came the  maxim.um  hotirs  of  work  for  the  entire  industry  and  for 
the  most  part  has  continued  In  effect  throughout  the'rdustrv 
There  are,  however,  a  few  of  the  smaller  companies  that  have  cori- 
ducted  themselves  beyond  the  law  and  failed,  both  under  the 
Code  of  Fair  Competition  as  well  as  now,  to  observe  the  universal 
application    of    the    36-hour    workweek. 

The  proposed  wage  and  hour  bill  provides  for  a  40-hour  maxi- 
mum w^orkweek  and  a  40-cent  minimum  hourly  rate.  If  this 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land  without  suitable  amendment  applvmg 
particularly  to  the  petroleum  Industry-,  it  wUl  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose that  the  act  intends  to  accomplish;  that  Is.  added  employment 
This  act  would  reduce  the  employment  load  in  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry approximately  18  percent,  becatise  the  industry  would  t^ake 
advantage  of  the  specific  fact  that  they  have  gone  from  36  hours' 
employment  as  a  standard  week  to  40  hours  by  direction  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

While  It  is  true  that  certain  collective  bargaining  agreements 
exist  within  the  Industry  establishing  36  hours  as  a  maxlmtun 
workweek  these  companies  would  be  faced  with  an  unfair  competi- 
tive relation  with  other  oil  companies  If  thev  attempted  to  main- 
tain, by  virtue  of  collective  bargaining,  36"  hours  as  against  a 
40-hour  week  that  would  become  effective  with  the  adoption  of  the 
bill  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  because  of  this  special  situation  applying  to  the  great  petro- 
leum Industry  that  the  attached  amendmejit  Is  proposed  All 
Congressmen  coming  from  oil-producing  and  refining  centers 
such  as  the  great  refineries  no  the  AtlanUc  seaboard.  New  Jersey 
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Gn  at 


oted 


Pennsylvania.  Gu'f  Coast 
party  to  increasing  the  hour^ 
4  hours  per  week  if  they  v 
amendment  applying  to  the 

The  36-hour  workweek  In 
principle,  and  siorely  the 
not  going  to  be  used  to  di 
now  operating  favorably,  botli 

It  is  bccau.w  of  the  unlqu  ! 
Industry  where  we  have  wee 
bill   provides   that   we   urge 
this  forward-looking  program 

Amendment  to  wage  and 
ming,  president  of  the  Oil 
with  statement  of  Mr. 
ganization  with  respect  to 
amendment  to  protect  the 

AMENDMIl>fT     TO     WAGES     AND 

PETROLETjM 

In    drilling,    production, 
maximum  hours  for  clerical 
in  any  one  week. 

Ail  other  employees  in  the^e 
vlEors,  and  their  immediate 
and  employees  on  isolated  p^opert 
hours  in  any  1  week,  nor 
more  than  16  hotirs  in  any 

The  minimum  daiJy  rate 
employment  per  day,  shall 


Lakes,  and  Pacific  connt.  would  be  a 

of  employment  of  their  constituents 

for  the  bill  without  the  proposed 

petroleum  indu.stry. 

;he  petroleum  industry  Is  an  accepted 

grf  at  arm  of  the  Federal  Government  ia 

slfurb  this  equitable  principle  which   is 

to  the  employee  and  to  the  employer. 

situation  as  it  affects  the  petroleum 

hours  of  employment  less  than  the 

this  special   amendm.ent  to   safeguard 

established  In  1933. 

kour  bill  proposed  by  Mr,  H.  C.  Frerq- 

Workers  International  Union,  together 

explaining  the  position  of  his  or- 

pendlng  bill  and  the  need  for  this 

workers  in  the  oil  industry. 

HOUnS     BILL     NO,     ,     APPLYING     TO     TUB 

INDU3TST   ONLY 

refinery,    and    pipe-line   operations   the 
employees  shall  not  exceed  40  hours 

operations,  except  executives,  super- 

^affs,  and  pumpers  of  "stripper  wells", 

les.  shall  work  not  more  than  40 

than  72  hours  in  any  2  weeks,  nor 

days. 

bt  pay,  based  upon  6  hours  maximum 

qe  $5  per  day. 


Hy 


Fremi  alng 

ttie 


more 


The 


housing  Act 


EXTENSICN  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WIL 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Thursday 


Pr  »ident 
Natic  nal 


co;it 
enthusiasti  :ally 


Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Spo 
Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  wh 
ing  in  Congress,  this  year 
the  country  in  the  buildir 

Between  January  1  anc 
5,346  building  permits  for 
were  issued.    The  cost  of 
at  $61,296,295. 

Hearings  are  now  being 
rency    Committee    on 
amendments  to  the 
ject  of  the  proposal  is  to 
with  a  10-percent  down 
insured  mortgages,  the 

While  I  am 
lieve  that  it  will  encourag^ 
and  be  an  important 
perlty.  I  feel  that  some 
people  who  can  afford  a 
In  Queens  County, 
going  on  at  the  present 
where   between   $6,000 
limitation  is  set  at  $6,000, 
and  similar  counties  will 
law  offers  them  no 

The  leading  builders  o 
assure  me  that  the  new 
dwellings  costing  over  $6 
will  attract  a  very 

In  view  of  this  situatioi^ 
home  builder  who  desires 
$6,000  for  his  home,  be 
down  payment  on  the 
and  thereafter  pay  a 
price  the  amount  of  dowi 

At  the  completion  of  the 
Currency  Committee,  I 
tloas,  and  I  hope  that 


wheie 


and 


induce  ment 


respond  Ible 


m;r 


OF 

JAM  B.  BARRY 

N'EW  YORK 
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aker  and  Members  of  the  House. 
ch  I  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
eads  all  other  cities  and  counties  of 
g  of  new  homes. 
November  1  this  year  a  total  of 
dwellings  to  house  14,340  families 
tills  building  program  was  estimated 


held  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
Roosevelt's    recommended 
Housing  Act.    The  chief  ob- 
enable  home  builders  to  buy  homes 
payment,  financed  through  F.  H.  A. 
of  which  will  not  exceed  $6,000. 
for  this  proposal,  and  I  be- 
building  throughout  the  country 
fafctor  In  restoring  economic  pros- 
penefits  should  be  offered  to  those 
home  costing  more  than  $6,000. 
there  is  much  active  building 
tiine,  the  average  house  costs  some- 
$10,000.    Consequently,   if   the 
a  great  many  people  in  my  county 
not  be  aided.    The  change  in  the 
to  build  homes. 
Queens  County  on  Long  Island 
hbusing  plan  if  extended  to  Include 
I  00  will  start  a  building  boom  and 
type  of  home  builder. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
or  is  compelled  to  pay  more  than 
the  benefit  of  the  10-percent 
$6,000  of  the  price  of  his  house, 
increase  until  at  a  certain 
payment  reaches  20  percent, 
hearings  before  the  Banking  and 
li^tend  to  make  such  recommenda- 
colleagues  in  other  parts  of  the 


g  ven 
first 
graiuated 


country  v.-ho  are  similarly  affected  will  pet   in  touch  with 
the  members  of  the  B.mking  and  Currency  Committee  and 

reconimrnci  that  my  aniondment.s  be  adopted. 


Loi^rollin}::  Farrn  Lep^i.slation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF   NORTH    I>.\KOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  9,  1937 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Sp'-aker,  we  have  now  debated  H.  R. 
8505.  known  as  the  Jones  bill,  beins  the  bill  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Commlttrp  reported  out,  for  about  10  days,  and  the 
more  we  have  debau-d  U  and  the  more  we  have  amended  it 
the  worse  it  has  become.  Thi^  bill  is  not  what  the  farmers 
want  nor  what  they  expected.  The  best  friends  of  the  ad- 
mijiistration  are  those  of  u.s  who  are  opposing  this  bill  and 
who  still  feel  that  at  this  late  hour  this  administration  may 
be  saved  from  the  responsibility  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  have  not  yet  discovered  a  single  Member  of  Congress, 
except  srrne  of  the  members  of  the  com.mittce,  who  is  for 
the  bill  and  who  dncs  not  secretly  wish  its  defeat.  Not  a 
siiigle  farm  organization  now  defends  this  bill.  Even  Ed 
O'Neil,  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  whom  we  once  suspected  of 
being  the  bill's  daddy,  now  disowns  this  monstrosity.  He  is 
reported  to  have  .stated  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
running  out  on  him.  I  am  very  much  afra.d  that  his  mem- 
bers have  been  walkinf^  out  on  him. 

Well,  it  will  take  a  lot  of  running  out  if  this  monstrosity 
is  finally  forced  through  Congress  and  enacted  into  law  in 
its  present  form.  The  bill  as  now  amended  is  the  result  of 
-sectional  logrolling.  It  consLSts  of  many  contradictory  parts. 
If  it  becomes  a  law,  it  will  continue  to  divide  the  people 
along  sectional  lines.  It  will  lead  not  only  to  hatred  and 
sectionalism  but  it  may  end  in  disa.st^r. 

It  is  for  thi3  reason  that  I  am  joining  with  friends  on  the 
Democratic  .side  of  the  aisle  in  the  hope  that  we  may  save 
the  day  by  substituting  the  Eicher-Massingale  cost  of  pro- 
duction bUls,  H.  R.  8521  and  H.  R.  8522.  These  two  bills  are 
identical.  I  give  below  a  comparison  between  the  Jones  bill, 
which  is  tJie  committee  bill,  and  the  Eicher-Massingale  bill. 


THE  JONES   BrL.L — H     K.    8  505 

1.  Is    unquestionably    un- 
constitutional. 


2.  Under  the  Jones  bill 
Congress  decides  and  deter- 
mines no  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  stability  of  agri- 
culture, and  leaves  wide  and 
undefined  discretion  in  the 
control   of  farm  production. 


3.  It  is  Indefinite,  compli- 
cated, incapable  of  being 
understood  by  Congress,  by 
proposed  administrators,  by 
farmers — therefore,  unwork- 
able. 

4.  The  operation  of  the 
Jones  bill  would  take  the 
American  farmer  out  of  the 
foreign    market    and    would 


THE  EICHES- MASSING  ALE  COST-Ol^ 
PRODUCTION  BHi.— H.  R.  8531 
AND     8522 

1.  The  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  exer- 
cised under  this  hill  are 
well  within  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress. 

2.  Under  the  Echer-Mas- 
singale  bill  Congress  deter- 
mines and  defines  a  definite 
policy  with  reference  to  the 
minimum  of  farm  income, 
our  domestic  agricultural 
economy,  the  handling  of 
surplus  farm  commodities, 
and  the  stability  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

3.  It  is  simple  and  direct, 
easily  understood  by  Con- 
gress, proposed  administra- 
tors, farmers.  It  is  capable 
of  accomplishing  the  objec- 
tives and  therefore  workable. 

4.  The  Eicher-Massingale 
bill  will  fully  protect  our 
American  farmers  in  the 
domestic    market    and    will 
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niE  JONTS  BILL ^H.  K.    8505 — COn. 

put  the  foreign  farmer  into 
our  domestic  market. 


5.  The  operation  of  the  blU 
and  the  powers  contained  in 
it  would  freeze  the  farm 
income  under  a  limitation 
of  pric^  and  a  limitation 
of  production  which  is  less 
than  the  farmers'  cost  of 
production. 


6,  The  Jones  bill  would 
reduce  production  of  food 
and  fiber  a.t  a  time  when  the 
President  says  that  one- 
third  of  the  Nation  is  ill-fed 
and  ill-clad. 


7.  The  3ill  Inchides  the 
8oil-Conseivation  Act  and 
rearranges  its  provisions  and 
pajTnents. 


8.  The  Jones  bill  would 
cost  the  Treasirry  from 
seven  hundi-ed  and  fifty  mil- 
lion to  more  than  a  billion 
dollars. 


9.  There  sxe  no  provisions 
in  the  Jonas  bill  for  financ- 
ing this  an-Lbitious  program 
and  no  suggijstions  as  to  how 
the  money  would  be  raised 
and  where  the  money  could 
possibly  come  from. 

10.  The  bill  aims  directly 
at  regimenting  and  control- 
ling the  farmer — his  farm 
and  his  production — without 
provisions  cr  methods  for 
escape. 


THE    EICHEH-MASSINGAI.E    COST-OF- 
PRODrCTION      BTLL H,      R,      852  1 

AND  85  28 — contlnued 
enable  our  fanners  to  con- 
tend for  and  compete  in  the 
world  markets  for  our  sur- 
plus farm  production  without 
injury  and  with  benefit  to 
our  foreign  trade. 

5.  The  bill  wiU  assure  the 
farmer  of  an  income  of  not 
less  than  the  average  cost  of 
production  for  his  products 
consumed  domestically  and 
assures  him  of  the  world 
price,  less  the  cost  of  han- 
dling, of  whatever  surplus 
farm  production  he  may 
produce  for  the  foreign 
market. 

6.  The  operation  of  the 
Eicher-Massingale  bill  will 
increase  and  expand  the 
consumption  of  farm  com- 
modities and  the  products  of 
labor  and  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  produce  freely  for 
both  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets  to  meet  their 
Increased  demands  at  home 
and  abroad  and  virtually 
eliminate  unemployment  and 
the  necessity  for  there  being 
an  ill-fed  and  ill-clad  one- 
third  of  the  population. 

7.  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act.  which  extends  to  Janu- 
ary 1942  but  will  enable  the 
farmer  with  his  new  "secur- 
ity" and  "out  of  income"  to 
conserve  and  protect  soil 
fertility  and  make  soil-con- 
servation payments  unneces- 
sary long  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act. 

8.  The  Eicher-Massingale 
bill  will  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment any  money  except  a 
small  Initial  capital  invest- 
ment and  virtually  the  entire 
annual  administrative  cost 
will  be  deducted  from  the 
proceeds  of  surplus  farm 
commodities. 

9.  This  Eicher-Massingale 
bill  requires  no  annual  ap- 
propriations, no  new  levies, 
no  new  taxes,  and  definite 
and  specific  provision  is  made 
for  the  financing  of  the  sale 
of  export  farm  commodities 
from  the  proceeds  thereof. 

10.  The  bin  gives  the  farm- 
er liberty  and  freedom,  as- 
sures him  of  security,  pro- 
tects his  income  at  not  less 
than  the  average  cost  of 
production,  gives  agriculture 
real  equality  and  a  compa- 
rable purchasing  power  with 
industry  and  labor. 


THE  JONES  BILL — H.   R.   85C5 — COr. 

11.  The  provisions  nf  the 
bill  makes  It  doubtful  and 
improbable  that  it  can  be 
put  in  operation  during  the 
year  1938. 


12.  The  Jones  bill  would 
reduce  the  farmers  to  the 
status  of  Government  wards, 
vUl  keep  them  permanently 
on  the  dole  and  regimented 
as  serfs  and  incompetents. 
Cash  paj-ments  from  the 
Treasury  can  neither  be  de- 
termined or  sustained  year 
after  year.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  borrow  and 
sources  of  taxation  cannot 
be  found  ^ith  farm  produc- 
tion reduced  and  farm  In- 
come limited  and  agriculture 
impoverished. 


THE    rrCHn?-MASSING.VLE   COST-OT- 

PRnrirmcN    bill-  h.    r.    ssai 
AND  85  22— continues:; 

11.  The  bill  can  be  put 
into  operation  and  be  effec- 
tive within  60  days  after  it 
becomes  a  law.  There  is 
fully  6  month.?  time  before 
the  bill  would  need  to  be  in 
operation  in  order  to  be  fully 
effective  on  the  1938  com- 
modities under  the  ternxs  of 
the  bill. 

12.  The  Eicher-Ma-ssinpalf^ 
bill  is  politically  and  eco- 
nomically sound.  It  in- 
volves no  annual  cost  to  the 
Trea.sury.  The  bill  ■will  put 
more  than  a  maionty  of  our 
6.800,000  farmers  into  the 
income  tax  pa>nng  class  un- 
der present  rate  schedules. 
It  will  enable  our  farmers  to 
be  financial  supporters  of 
the  Federal  Government — 
not  recipients  of  doles.  It 
will  enable  farmers  to  bal- 
ance their  ovsii  budget — con- 
tribute to  the  balancmg  of 
the  Federal  Budert.  enable 
farmers  to  kt^-p  and  own 
their  own  homes,  ■will  en- 
able tenants  to  become 
home  owners  wi'hout  further 
financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 


Federal-Aid  Highways 


Congress  should  not  reduce  the  Federal  aid  to  the  Stains  for 
road  construction.  Such  action  will  be  disastrou.-  to  highwav- 
bulldlng  programs  of  the  various  States,  unemplc-.-nient  wi!'  in- 
crease^ and  beneficial  public  work.«  will  be  stcpprd  Confess 
should  instead  increase  allotment  to  the  States  up  to  full  amount 
of  Federal  taxation  revenue  derived  from  ga.'^oUn*^  and  automotive 
taxes^  This  action  by  Congress  would  divert  highwav-tux  men.  v 
to  other  governmental  purposes  a  practice  for  which'  the  Federal 
Government  now  penalizes  the  States  ^^^^lu. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DEWEY  W.  JOHNSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  9.  1937 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Minnesota.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  November  30.  laid  before  this  Hou^e 
a  request  for  drastic  retrenchment  in  the  armual  allotment.? 
of  Federal  aid  to  the  various  States  for  highway  construc- 
tion.    This   message   of   the   President    was   his    answer   to 
widespread  appeals  in  the  press  and  over  the  radio  bv  certain 
citizens   that  he  use  his   powerful   influence   in   behalf   of 
retrenchment    of    governmental    expenditures.     Under    this 
recommendation  of  the  President  the  allotments  would  be 
cut   down  to   $100,000,000  in   a   year,   and   would   seriously 
hamper  the  recovery  contributions  of  the  various  States  to 
the  solving  of  the  unemployment  problem  wMe  at  the  same 
time  building  great  systems  of  national  highways  for  th<- 
benefit  and  convenience  of  aU  the  people  of  the  Nation.     I 
have  prepared  22  questions  and  answers  which  analyze  the 
history  and  application  of  the  1916  Hayden-CartWTight  Act 
down  to  the  present,  generally  as  it  applies  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  and  parUcularly  as  it  applies  to  my  own  Staie 
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sur  = 


of   Minnesota.     I  am 
will  find  that  this  a 
and  I  urge  that  they  inve^ 
to  the  highway  programs 
tions  and  answers  follow 
1.  Q.  What  is  Federal 
A.  At  present  (for  July 
tutes: 


that  Members  of  this  Congress 

nalys^s  applies  in  each  of  their  States, 

tigate  the  disastrous  consequences 

in  their  own  States.     The  22  ques- 

aid  to  highways? 
1,  1937,  to  July  1,  1938)   it  consti- 


Regular    Federal     aid     to 
matching  by  equal  funds 

P'ands    for    grade-crossing 
matching 

Aid  to  improvement  of 
be  matched  by  the  count 


tf-unk    highways,     requiring 

rom  the  State $.3,495,000 

hminatlon.    not    requiring 
1      1,343.000 

and  feeder  roads,   to 

700.000 


secondary 


les- 


Total. 


Minnesota' 
.5(0 


Fee  eral 


2.  Q.  Is  this  a  gift  o 
States? 

A.  Not  by  any  means, 
the  Federal  Government 
Government  from  those 

3.  Q.  What  are  the 
funds? 

A.  The  United  States 
according  to  the  United 
estimates.  $349,900,000 
$204,000,000  of  it  in  gas 
excises. 

4.  Q.  How  much  of  thi^ 
vehicle   operators   of 

A.  Approximately  $8. 

5.  Q.  If  Federal  aid  is 
be  getting  back  for  roads 
user's  taxes? 

A.  No.     n  the  full 
gress  back  in  1936  for  nekt 
the  United  States  Govemrn 
eral  aid  only  $238,000,000 
motorists. 

It   will   pay   back  for 
$5,600,000  of  the  $8.500.0q 
way  users. 

6.  Q.  What  will  be  the 
aid  is  canceled  for  next  y 
to  Congress? 

A.  The  United  States 
a  principle  of  many 
diverting  Federal  highw 
highway  improvements — t)ie 
motor- vehicle  owners  w 

7.  Q.  Is  this  in  line  with 
A.  It  is  not  only  contrary 

of  contract  with  the 
gress  of  the  United  Stated 
Act  an  amendment  laying 


[t  is  only  a  return  to  the  States  by 
of  money  collected  by  the  Federal 
£  tates,  for  highway  purposes, 
sources  of  these  Federal -aid  highway 

Government  will  collect  this  year, 
States  Treasury  Department's,  own 

from  the  road  users  of  the  Nition. 

tixes  and  $145,900,000  in  automotive 


will  be  collected  from  the  motor- 

^  I 

000. 

dontinued  next  year,  will  Minnesota 

more  than  it  pays  m  Federal  road- 


yea  's 

'ay 


ould 


It  Is  unfair  and  unjust  tc 
less  the  proceeds  of  such  ta;:at 
improvement,  or  maintenance 


8.  Q.  What  has  been 
ment  toward  diversion  of 
purposes? 

A.  Ehversion   has   been 
United  States  Bureau  of 
culture,  has  withheld 
as  a  penalty  for  diversion 
eral  aid  is  canceled,  or  evtn 
ernment  will  be  practicinj : 
States  to  do, 

ITS 


aid 


of 


9.  Q.  Is  this  Federal 
relations? 

A.  No.     The  principle 
the  enactment  of  the  first 
two  decades  ago.  setting 
payment  to  the  States  tc 

It    has    been    continue< 
years — and  its  increase 


5, 538, 000 


the   Federal   Government   to  the 


aid  program,  set  up  bv  Con- 
year's  allotments,  i.^  cimed  out, 
ent  will  pay  to  the  States  in  Fed- 
of  the  $349,900,000  it  collect^  from 

lighways  in  Minnesota  less  than 
0  it  collects  from  Minnesota  high- 
principle  established  if  all  Ftsieral 
?ar,  as  the  President  has  suggested 


Government  would  be  overturning 
standing,  and  would  simply  be 

revenues  to  purposes  other  than 
$350,000,000  annual  tax  load  on 
not  be  lightened  1  penny. 

or  contrary  to  Federal  precedent? 
to  precedent,  but  a  gross  breach 

5.    In  1934,  on  June  18,  th°  Ccn- 

wrote  into  the  Federal  Highways 

down  this  principle: 


tax  motor-vehicle  transportatlnn  un- 
ion are  applied  to  the  construction, 
of  highways     •     •     *." 


the 


attitude  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
highway  revenues  to  nonhighway 


Fe(  [eral 


so    vigorously   opposed   that    the 
^blic  Roads,  Department  of  Agri- 
aid  money  from  some  States 
of  highway  revenues.    Yet.  if  Fed- 
reduced,  the  United  States  Gov- 
exactly  what  it  has  forbidden  the 


HTS'  CRT 


AND    PURPOSX  ' 

something  new  in  Federal -State 


Federal  aid  was  established  with 

"Hayden-CartwTight  bill"  in  1916. 

jp  funds  on  a  matching  basis  for 

encourage  highway  construction. 

ever    since — for    more    tha.n    20 

scope  has  been  directly  propor- 


lii 


tionate  to  the  progress  of  Middle  Western  States  in  "pull- 
ing themselves  out  of  the  mud." 

10.  Q.  What  does  this  Haydrn-Cartwright  bill  do? 

A.  It  attempts  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  long-time 
planning  in  the  wise  and  judiciou.s  use  of  funds  for  high- 
way improvement.  Therefore,  through  enactment  of  this 
bill,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat^^s  advi.ses  ihv  Stales  in 
advance  how  much  Federal  money  they  will  receive  throui,'h 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  the  2-year  period  ahead. 

For  instance  the  Hayden-Cartwright  bill,  pa.^sed  in  1936. 
set  up  annual  funds  of  approximately:  $125,000,000  regular 
matched  Fed«Tal  aid;  $50,000,000  for  grade-crassmg  elimi- 
nation; $25,000,000  for  secondary  and  feeder  road.s;  $14.- 
000,000  for  fore.stry  roads:  and  in.stnicted  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  divide  and  allot  app;-o.ximately  these  amounts 
to  the  various  States,  each  year,  for  the  years  beginning  on 
July  1  of  1937  and  1938.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  aid 
prot:ram.  determining  the  funds  which  the  States  could  ex- 
pect to  receive,  was  set  up  in  1936  for  the  biennium  expiring 
July  1,  1939. 

COVTRArrs    ANT)   BAI.ANCF  SHJTTrS 

11.  Q  If  the  President's  recommendation  is  carried  out, 
and  all  Federal  aid  canceled  next  year,  does  this  or  does  it 
not  constitute  a  breach  of  contract'' 

A.  Yes;  it  con.-i!?trp.s  a  defin:te  breach  of  contract  with 
the  States,  for  the  Hayden-CartwTight  Act.  pas.'^ed  in  1936, 
promi.sed  the.se  funds  to  the  States  for  1938  as  well  as  1937. 
It  pledged  Congress  to  make  the  actual  appropriations  when 
the  tinie  c^ime,  and  even  instructed  the  Sccrrtary  of  A','ncul- 
ture  to  make  ^he  allotment's  to  the  States  before  next  Jan- 
uary 1,  1938  for  the  fiscal  year  of  July  1,  1938,  to  July  1. 
1939.  The  President  admitted  in  his  mes.sage  that  it  was  a 
"contractual  obligation."  which  he  advocated  be  abolished. 

On  the  strength  of  this  promise,  unviolatcd  for  20  yt^ars, 
the  States  have  proceeded  to  raise  highway  revenues  with 
which  to  match  promised  Federal  funds,  and  have  prcccrdcd 
with  plan.?,  engineering  work,  and  programming  of  their 
high'.vay  projects  accordingly. 

12.  Q  How  does  the  balance  stand  now  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments — that  is,  how  do  the  amounts 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  In  road-users  levies  and 
the  amounts  paid  back  to  the  States  in  Federal  highway  aid 
compare  in  dollars  and  cents? 

A.  Since  the  origin  of  the  National  Highway  Act  in  1916 
the  Federal  Government  has  collected  in  taxes  related  to 
motor  vehicles,  that  is  from  the  road  osers  of  the  Nation, 
a  total  of  $2,033,922,000.  During  the  same  two  decades  it 
has  returned  to  the  States  for  highway  improvement,  even 
including  the  special  highway  aid  and  relief-employment  ap- 
propriations of  the  past  5  years,  only  $1,987,655,000.  'Au- 
thority: Treasury  and  Internal  Revenue  statistics  submitted 
to  United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Hayden.  November  30. 
1937,  Congressional  Record,  p.  502.  •  Therefore,  the 
Federal  Government  has  coIU'Cted  from  the  States,  over 
the  20-year  period,  $46,000,000  more  in  highway  rev- 
enues than  It  ha.s  returned  to  them  for  highway  im- 
provement. 

13.  Q.  Has  not  the  Federal  Government,  however,  handed 
out  to  the  States  for  highways  vastly  more  money  than  it 
has  collected  from  them  during  the  so-called  depression  and 
recovery  periods? 

A.  No,  Surprising  as  it  may  b*^,  even  during  these  past 
5  years,  when  the  Federal  Government  was  appropriating 
far  more  than  ev-r  b^'fore  in  emergency  outlays  to  provide 
employment  and  revive  business  through  highway  construc- 
tion, all  appropriations  for  highway  purposes  total  $1,490,- 
000,000.  During  this  same  period,  statistics  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  show,  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  collected  from  highway  users  in  the  various  States 
$1,337,000,000  or  almost  as  much  as  was  being  spent.  Those 
who  u.>e  the  roads  have  paid  Mrtually  all  the  cost  of  work 
don*^  with  Federal  funds  on  those  roads,  even  during  the 
emergency.  Authority:  Treasury  and  Internal  Revenue 
statistics  submitted  to  United  States  Senate  by  Senator 
Hayden.  November  30,  1937.  Congrzssion.^l  Record,  p.  502.) 
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14.  Q.  F-om   \^-hat   source?   come   the.se   va.st    revenue^'' 
A.  The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Trea.sury  estimates 
that  for  the  present  fiscal  year  there  will  have  been  collected 
in  gasoline  and  excise  taxes  from  highway  users: 

SKETCH   NO.    1 

Federal  pascllne  tax  (1  cent) .^'M  coo  nnn 

Lubricating    oUs ::"::  «2^5;  ^^;  ^oo 

paj^.^e; v^T^-^j-mo^rcj^^s::::::::::::::::::::   II:  2SS:  S!S 
Par:.anda;.cessories:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    «;^^;S 


349,  900, 000 

or,  in  rou:id  numbers.  $350,000,000.  (Authority  Treasury 
and  Interr.al  Revenue  statistics  submitted  to  United  States 
Senate  by  Senator  Hayden,  November  30,  1937  Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  791.) 

15.  Q.  How  much  of  this  highway-users'  money  does  the 
Hayden-C?.rtwright  Act  promise  to  return  to  the  States  for 
highway  purposes  next  year;  that  is,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  break  its  contract  and  cancel  Federal  aid^ 

A.  The  entire  program  of  Federal  aid.  as  now  set  up  by  the 
act  of  Jure  16,  1936.  provides  for  expenditures  in  Federal 
highway  improvement  funds  to  the  States  of  $238,000,000. 
Thus  the  entire  Federal-aid  program  contemplated  would 
return  to  the  highways  $112,000,000  less  than  the  Federal 
Government  collects  from  the  highway  users. 

The  highway  users  are  far  more  than  paying  their  own 
bill. 

16.  Q.  Ir  that  case,  why  did  the  President  ask  Congress 
to  cancel  Federal  aid? 

A.  To  utilize  these  highway  funds  to  balance  the  Budget 

17.  Q.  U  this  Federal  aid  is  canceled  to  balance  the 
Budget,  what  would  be  the  result? 

A.  The  entire  sum  would  be  collected  from  those  who  use 
the  highways  just  as  it  is  now— their  load  would  not  be  light- 
ened—but the  money  would  go  to  other  purposes  in  no  way 
related  to  :mprovement  of  the  roads.  In  other  words  they 
would  pay  as  much,  but  get  none  of  it  back.  Minnesota 
would  still  contribute  its  $8,500,000  a  year,  but  would  lose 
the  $5,500,000  a  year  it  expected  to  get  back  for  highway 
improveme:its. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Federal  levies  on  gasoline,  motor 
vehicles,  and  allied  products  were  reduced  or  repealed  in 
fairness  to  the  users  of  the  highways,  then  the  Nation  would 
be  no  nearer  to  balancing  the  Budget  than  if  the  diversion 
had  never  been  imdertaken  in  the  first  place. 

Meanwhile  highway  improvement,  made  more  necessary 
than  ever  before  by  the  constantly  and  sharply  increasing 
number  of  :iiotor  vehicles  traveUng  at  ever-increasing  speeds 
would  virtually  be  brought  to  a  standstill.  Highway  prog- 
ress would  :ease.  for  highway  development  even  now  is  drop- 
ping behind  the  ever-increasing  highway  demand. 

HOW    MUCH    ARE    WE    SPENDING? 

18.  Q.  Tliere  is  abroad  a  general  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
Minnesota   has   been  expending   unusually   large   sums  for 
highway    unprovements    in    recent    depression    years     and 
therefore,  can  afford  a  breathing  spell.    Is  this  true^ 

A.  Absolutely  not.    In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  fallacious 
of  public  impressions. 

19.  Q.  What  are  the  facts? 
A.  Durini?  the  4-year  period  from  1929  to  1932,  Inclusive 

the  last  4  years  of  the  old  7,000-mile  State  trunk  highway 
system,  the  Minnesota  State  Highway  Department  received 
In  revenues  which  could  be  expended  for  trunk-highway 
purposes  a  total  of  $99,211,456.64. 

During  the  4  years  1933-36.  Inclusive,  with  the  State's 
trunk  highway  system  increased  by  legislative  action  to 
11.350  mile.s,  the  highway  department  received  for  expendi- 
ture for  t:-unk  highway  purposes  a  total  of  only  $76  - 
329,923.04. 

Therefore,  the  average  yearly  expenditure  during  1929-32, 
including  millions  of  dollars  for  maintenance  as  well  as  con- 
struction and  improvement  work,  was  $24,802,864.16.  or,  on 
7,000  miles  of  trunk  highways  then  existing,  $3,686  per  mile. 

By  contrast,  the  average  yearly  expenditure  during  1933-36, 
Including  both  maintenance  and  construction,  was  $19,082,- 
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20.  Q.  Do  these  figures  include  the  special  aid  given  the 
State  highway  system  through  so-called  recovcrj-  funds  and 
dir-ct  grants  for  highway  work? 

A.  Yes:  all  such  funds  are  included.  For  instance  in- 
Inno^-  q"'.  1  =  ''^  revenues  for  the  last  4-year  period,  are 
$p0.95D.9D4^35  m  special  Federal  aid.  Were  this  total  for 
the  y.ars  1933  36  not  included,  the  State  would  have  had 
avaiixible  for  trunk-highway  use  only  $55,373,968  69  for  the 
entire  period.  This  drop  in  normal  revenue  sources  is  due  to 
two  facts:  First,  the  Mimiesota  Legislature  in  1933  reduced 
automobile- license  fees  by  nearly  half,  cutting  State  highwav 
revenues  by  more  than  $4,000,000;  second,  regular  Federal 
highway  aid  on  a  matching  basis  was  so  drastically  reduced 
during  1934  and  1935.  while  large  special  work-relief  appro- 
priations were  being  allowed,  that  Minnesota's  regular  Fed- 

ll^h^^'^  ^""^  ^°^  ^^^  ^'^'^^^  P^od  1933  36  totaled  onlv 
$5.-69,047.98.  as  compared  to  $15,261,697.09  for  the  previou^ 
4-year  period  of  192932,  despite  a  65-percent  increase  in 
trunk-highway  mileage. 

The  only  Federal  funds  received  in  Minnesota  for  highway 
purposes  dunng  the  1933-36  period  that  are  not  included 
above  are  a  tot^l  of  $1,811,426.55  that  was  allotted  to  the 
State  for  county  projects,  forestry  projects,  and  a  planning 
survey.  This  money,  none  of  it,  could  be  spent  on  the  State 
trunk-highway  system. 

It  should  here  be  noted  that  the  special  relief  ailotment^  to 
the  States  during  the  emergency  period  regarded  the  accom- 
plishments in  road  building  as  secondary,  and  the  provision 
of  jobs  for  relief  employment  as  prmiary.  in  importance. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  money  for  such  Fedeial 
funds  given  to  the  States  was  provided  by  Federal  bond 
issues.  If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  utilize  the  bal- 
ance of  $112,000,000  a  year,  between  the  monev  colk^ted 
from  highway  users  and  the  money  allotted  back  to  States 
for  highway  purposes,  to  retire  such  of  these  bonds  as  pro- 
vided funds  for  highway  work,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  highway 
users  and  motor-vehicle  owners  of  the  Nation  would  register 
any  senous  objection.  They  do  object,  however,  to  their 
highway  taxes  (which  are  leMed  in  add.tion  to  their  bearing 
their  full  share  of  other  taxes)  being  'used  for  entirelv  non- 
highway  purposes. 

CAN    WE   FACE   THE   CONSEQT'TNCES? 

21.  Q.  If  Federal  aid  is  canceled  for  next  vear.  as  the 
Chief  Executive  has  proposed,  and  if  It  is  drasticallv  reduced 
by  the  1938  Congress  for  the  years  to  follow,  what  will  be 
the  effect  on  Minnesota? 

A.  Construction  and  improvement  work  on  the  State's 
11,350  miles  of  trunk  highways,  except  maintenance  im- 
provements uill  be  brought  virtually  to  a  standstill  on  "ext 
July  1. 

The  program  already  drafted  for  next  vear,  including 
projects  already  planned  for  and  promised  to  communities 
m  every  section  of  the  State,  unll  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Instead  of  the  nearly  $10,000,000  construction  program 
undertaken  this  year.  Minnesota  will  be  able  to  undertake 
only  about  a  $3,000,000  program. 

State  money,  lened  on  motorists  and  road  users  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Federal  Government  would  match  it 
dollar  for  dollar  and  make  possible  twice  as  large  a  program 
as  the  State  would  be  paying  for,  will  have  to  support  the 
entire  cost  of  this  program. 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  newly  surfaced  roads,  treated  with  a 
light  bituminous  coating  under  agreement  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  that  they  would  be  further  improved  from 
future  Federal-aid  funds,  will  have  to  be  left  to  rapid  dete- 
rioration under  a  traffic  that  they  were  never  intended  to 
bear  for  any  long  period  of  time. 

Projects  promised  to  close  paving  gaps  in  various  sections 
of  the  State  v.'ill  have  to  be  abandoned. 

The  State's  proud  program  to  halt  the  disastrous  toll  of 
human  life  and  property  damage,  by  construction  of  over- 
heads and  underpasses  at  dangerous  railroad  crossings,  will 
have  to  be  forgotten. 
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The  highway  department's  plans  to  eliminate  other  death 
spots   by   widening,   straifhtening,   and    "safetjizing"    trunk 

bearing  abnormally  heavy  traffic . 
wiU  be  reduced  to  the  poirjt  of  futility.  i 

All  of  the  State's  87  coi  nties,  which  have  programmed  the 
use  of  $600,000  a  year  for  4  years  in  Federal  money  for  im- 
provement of  their  secondary  and  feeder  roads,  will  see  their 
hopes  shattered  and  the  financial  burden  of  such  roads 
thrown  back  on  the  county  taxpayers. 

Yet  the  motorists  of  ^finnesota  win  still  contribute  their 
$8,500,000  a  year  to  the  Federal  highway  levies  without  get- 
ting any  of  it  back. 

22.  Q.  What  would  be  tie  effect  of  Federal-aid.  cancelation 
on  employment? 

A.  During  the  present  y  ;ar  18,000  man-jobs  have  been  pro- 
vided by  work  on  the  lilinnesota  trunk-highway  system, 
Mamtenance  operations  utilized  4,000  of  these  men.  The 
other  14.000  jobs  were  provided  by  construction  work. 

If  Federal  aid  is  halted,  at  least  10,000  of  these  men  will 
have  to  look  to  other  than  the  construction  industry  for 

their  families  will  have  to  turn  to 
local  governments  for  relief, 
more,  employed  in  the  production 
the  manufacture  of  highway-con- 
be  thrown  out  of  work. 


employment,  or  they  and 
the  depleted  treasuries  of 
In  addition,  thousands 
of  highway  materials  and 
struction  machinery,  will 
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TO  MUlrUAL 
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SECURITY 


can 
min. 


there 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of 
come   to  face  a  few  ■«;im 
situation  in  this  coimtry. 
and  no  one  is  happy, 
plight.     The  employer 
ness  and  mounting  costs, 
man  for  inadequate  price; 
production.     And    everyoiie 
Congress  for  prevailing 

The  time  is  here  to  qui 
the  economic  disturbance^ 
Nation  Is  suffering  today 
all  groups  in  the  Nation 
in  turn,  benefit  every 
hand. 

On  January  5,  1937, 
Representatives  by  my 
Alabama,  House  bill  No 
law.  would  provide  the 
economic  recession  but  o 
how  induced.    But  more 
automatic  method  of 
mand  for  every  type  of 
clal  product  or  service 
for  a  high  standard  of 

Our  workers  need 
opportunity  to  work  in  pri 
plan  provided  for  in  the 

Our  fanners  need  the 
tory  prices  for  the  productjs 
provide  such  a  market. 

Business  needs   a 
products  of  industry 
mand. 


The 


N  OF  REMAPwKS 


OF 


MLsouri.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
3le   facts  regarding   the  economic 
There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  'onrest 
Lkbor  blames  the  employer  for  its 
blames  labor  for  disruption  of  busi- 
The  farmer  blames  the  middle- 
and  his  fellow  farmers  for  over- 
blames    the    Government    and 
cdnditions. 

these  efforts  to  find  a  "goat"  for 

from  which  every  citizen  of  the 

and  to  see  if  a  solution,  in  which 

collectively  join,  and  which  will. 

woman,  and  child,  is  not   at 


good 


meims 


was  introduced  in  the  House  of 

friend,  Frank  W.  Boykin,  of 

1620.     That  bill,   if  enacted  into 

of  halting  not  only  the  present 

any  future  recession,  no  matter 

than  that,  it  would  provide  a  truly 

permanently  sustaining  an  effective  de- 

ag]  icultural,  industrial,  and  commer- 

wiich  our  people  require  or  desire 

liv  ng. 

permanent  security  in  the  form  of  an 

vate  industry  at  good  wages.     The 

would  give  them  such  security. 

Ingest  possible  market  at  satisfac- 

of  their  farms.    The  plan  would 


consljantly  sustained  demand  for  the 
plan  would  provide  such  a  do- 


The  professions  need  a  consistent  demand  for  their  talents 
and  services.     The  plan  would  provide  .^uch  a  demand. 

In  other  words,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  needs  to  be  as- 
sured of  an  effective  and  consistent  demand  for  the  products 
and  services  which  result  from  its  collective  labor,  whether 
brain  or  brawn — labor,  the  e.xerci.se  of  which  is  the  only 
means  of  livebhood  for  all  but  a  favored  few. 

The  plan  is  fundamental  in  character  and.  like  any 
smooth-running  mechanism,  would  be  simple  in  operation. 

It  docs  not  attempt  to  cure  the  ills  that  beset  one  group 
at  the  expense  of  some  other  group,  but  would  act  as  a  gov- 
erning device  on  the  national  economy  as  a  whole.  By  sus- 
taining the  production  of  wealth  at  the  highest  practicable 
level  at  all  times  and  insuring  its  economic  distribution  all 
groups  would  share  alike  to  the  maximum  extent. 

If  we  desire  to  sustain  prosperity  at  a  consistently  high 
level  we  must  know  what  we  m'-an  by  prosperity  and  what 
we  mean  by  a  high  level.     The  plan  defines  both. 

Prosperity  is  a  condition  of  universal  employment  in  pro- 
ductive enterprise.  A  high  level  of  prosperity,  therefore,  is 
the  highest  level  of  employment  which  has  been  obtained  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  over  a  past  period  of  years. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  determination  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  of  the  average  weekly  hours  of  employment  of 
all  eligible  workers  in  the  Nation  over  the  pre\-ious  10  years. 
This  would  b('  called  the  long-time  average. 

It  also  provides  for  the  determination  of  the  average  weekly 
hours  of  em.ployment  of  all  eligible  workers  at  the  close  of 
each  month.  This  monthly  average  would  reflect  the  level 
of  employment,  and  therefore  production,  at  any  given  time. 

Whenever,  from  whatever  cau.*^e,  the  monthly  average  fell 
below  the  long-time  average,  we  would  know  that  something 
had  happened  to  lower  the  effective  demand  calling  for  a 
continuation  of  production.  Therefore  the  plan  pro\ndes 
that  immediately  these  indices  indicate  the  initiation  of  such 
a  recession  there  would  be  paid  out  of  a  central  insurance 
reserve  fund  to  each  eligible  employed  worker  in  the  country 
supplemental  compensation  to  the  extent  of  1  percent  of  his 
basic  compensation  for  each  hour  that  the  monthly  average 
was  below  the  long-time  avexage. 

For  example,  assuming  that  the  long-time  average  was  40 
hours  and  something  happened  to  decrease  employment  so 
that  the  monthly  average  fell  to  38  hours,  immediately  all 
eligible  workers  would  receive  out  of  the  reserve  fimd  2 
percent  of  the  basic  compensation  received  from  their  em- 
ployers. The  effect  would  be  that  whereas  emplosmaent  and 
production  had  fallen  two  points,  incomes  would  have  fallen 
slightly  over  one  point.  As  production  represents  supply, 
and  mcome  or  purchasing  power  represents  demand,  there 
would  immediately  be  created  a  condition  of  demand  above 
supply,  which  would  cause  supply  to  try  to  meet  demand 
and  thiLs  induce  reemployment,  thereby  correcting  the  reces- 
sional movement. 

If  the  forces  responsible  for  such  a  recession  were  sufQ- 
ciently  strong,  employment  might  continue  to  decline  for 
a  period,  but  the  lower  the  index  fell  below  the  long-time 
average,  thereby  increasing  the  percentage  of  supplemental 
compeasation  paid  out  of  the  reserve  fund,  the  greater  the 
differential  in  favor  of  demand  above  current  supply  and 
the  stronger  the  pull  toward  reemployment.  And  it  is 
inevitable  that  at  .some  pomt  the  movement  would  reverse 
Itself,  and  the  monthly  average  would  begin  to  reflect  an 
upward  rise. 

Whenever  the  monthly  average  rose  above  the  long-time 
average,  indicating  the  initiation  of  an  incipient  boom,  the 
plan  provides  that  pay  rolls  would  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
lU  percent  for  each  hour  that  the  monthly  average  was 
above  the  long-time  average. 

This  tax  would  be  paid  into  the  central-reserve  fund  to 
compensate  for  the  paj-ments  made  out  of  the  fund  in 
the   form   of   supplemental   compensation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ba.sic  index  provided  for  in  a  long-time 
average,  there  would  always  be.  over  a  period  of  time,  just 
as  many  hours  above  the  average  as  below  the  average. 
Otherwise  it  would  not  be  an  average.  Therefore,  there  is 
absolute  assurance  that  the  tax  on  pay  rolls  when  hours 
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were  more  than  the  long-time  average  would  be  sufficient 
to  cove-  the  outgo  from  the  fund  whenever  hours  were 
below   the   long-time   average. 

In  fact,  as  the  tax  on  pay  rolls  would  be  at  the  rate  of  P^ 
p<Tcent  per  hour  and  the  payments  of  supplemental  compen- 
sation \>-ould  be  made  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per  hour 
there  would  be  a  differential  of  one-quarter  percent  per  hour 
m  favoi-  of  the  fund.  The  plan  provides  that  this  excess 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  basic  compensation  of  any  workers 
unable  to  secure  employment  in  private  enterprLse,  who 
would  l)e  given  work  on  public  project.s.  The  effect  of 
this  provision  would  be  to  completely  eliminate  involuntary 
unemployment. 

The  details  of  the  plan,  with  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  machinery  necessary  to  make  it  operative,  are  covered 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Dcane  Plan"  and  I  ask  unam- 
mous  ccnsent  at  this  time,  that  this  pamphlet  be  inserted 
and   made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  fKDint  of  my  speech  is  not  to  describe  the  detailed 
operation  of  the  plan;  that  is  covered  by  the  bill  and  the 
pamphlet.  My  purpose  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gre:^s  to  the  fact  that  we  have  before  us  a  fundamentally 
.sound  and  simple  plan  that  would  meet  the  demands  of 
ag-ricultiu-e.  labor,  business,  and  the  con.sumer,  to  take  imme- 
diate acMon  that  ;^il]  not  alone  correct  the  present  recession 
but  will  provide,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  permanent 
governing  device  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  that  would 
minimize  the  swings  of  the  so-called  business  cycle,  and  the 
plan  can  be  made  effective  withm  90  days  after  enactment  of 
the  jf^islation  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

This  plan  provides  advantages  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are 
not  incorporated  in  any  other  suggestion  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  this  Congress,  yet  it  would  provide  in  a  funda- 
mentally sound  manner  for  practically  all  the  benefits  which 
the  various  groups  in  the  Nation  have  been  demanding.  It 
would  permanently  eliminate  involimtarj'  unemploj-ment  t)e- 
cause  emplo>Tnent  at  a  living  wage  would  be  insured  to  any 
person  unable  to  find  employment  in  private  enterprise.  The 
effect  would  be  job  insurance  m  contrast  with  unemployment 
insurance,  and  public  and  private  relief  funds  would  be  re- 
leased for  their  true  purpose— to  care  for  the  unemployables. 
The  correcUve  action  of  the  plan  would  become  effecUve 
immediately  and  automatically  the  moment  a  downward 
trend  of  employment,  no  matter  how  induced,  brought  the 
.  monthly  average  below  long-time  average,  and  the  corrective 
action  would  continue  until  the  balance  was  restored.  This 
would  assure  industry  as  a  whole  a  market  at  all  times 
sufficient  to  sustain  profitable  production. 

The  plan  would  provide  the  worker  with  the  most  basic 
quality  of  well-being — permanent  security. 

Its  basic  operation  would  not  depend  on  the  discretionary 
power  of  any  individual  board  or  commission.  It  sets  no 
arbitrary  hours  as  standards.  Instead  it  would  make  its 
adjustments  from  monng  averages  determined  mathemati- 
cally by  actual  production  requirements. 

It  sets  up  no  rules  or  regulations  as  to  production,  hours, 
wages,  terms  of  employment,  and  so  forth.  The  bargaining 
power  of  labor  and  of  employers  remains  unimpaired.  By 
keeping  all  workers  employed  and  production  at  a  high  level, 
the  demand  for  labor  of  itself  would  maintain  the  buying 
power  of  wages  at  a  high  level. 

It  would  act  automatically  to  raise  consuming  power 
whenever  needed  to  justify  investment  in  new  producing 
capacity  up  to  the  limit  of  desire  for  any  particular  product. 
It  would  tax  only  when  business  activity  was  at  a  high 
level;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  employers  who  failed  to 
distribute  work  at  or  below  the  long-time  average  when 
general  business  was  below  normal,  the  tax  would  be  as- 
sessed as  a  like  percentage  of  all  pay  rolls.  Therefore,  it 
would  not  change  the  competitive  position  of  employers. 

The  combined  result  of  the  operation  of  the  plan  would 
be  to  hold  employment  and  production  close  to  the  long- 
time average  level,  and  thus  eliminate  the  nolent  ups  and 
downs  of  the  business  cycle  as  we  have  known  them  in  the 
past.  This  would  cause  a  steady  and  gradual  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  of  our  people  as  technological  and 
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management  t^^chnique  increased  the  man-hour  production 
of  the  Nation.  Thus  the  plan  would  work  to  tlie  economic 
advantage  of  every  element  in  the  Nation. 

■niis  plan  has  been  widely  studied  by  economists  and  other 
authorities  of  note  and  has  been  found  fundamentally  sound 
and  practical  of  application. 

The  Dea.vb  Plan   roK   Mutt.-al   SECTP.rrr— GrARAKTEra   Jobs  WrrH 

fc.ST.A..N-ED     I.NCOMI^     FX.E     THE     WORKERS.    SUSTAI.NKD     MaRKLTS     FOB 

THE    Products    of   Ir^Dvsmr    and    AGRicri.TrR£-A    Peoposal    tor 
(By  Albert  L.  Dea.ve) 

rOREWCRD 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  6  Icn^  years  since  1929  busl- 
^^rf  r*'^  i^'^'^-n  busily  engaged  in  laymg  off  each  other's  customers 
and  clients.  \el  ever,-one  knows  that  c-ostomers  with  money  to 
p^oS^^n  ^  P^'''^'^^^^'^^  ^°  a-y  Protitablc   business   enterprise   or 

wpn  ^^""^f  .^r°l'  l^^'^'^°'^'  that  the  problem  of  the  moment,  as 
wen  as  of  the  future,  is  to  find  -ome  method  of  keeping  each 
°^.^"'  ^^^^«"^^"  cmploy^d  at  all  nme..  w:th  incomes  stliicrent  to 
nrnVt.!,''''  effective  demand  for  a  constantly  increasing  volume  of 
profitable  production  of  all  the  goods  and  M-rvice5  which  our 
pecp.e  desire  and  from  which  they  derive  their  material  satisfac- 
W^'"::  ,;*'^P'^her  the  goods  or  services  result  from  the  pursuit  of 
agTRulture,  manufacturing,  trade,  the  professions,  or  the  art.<* 

The  propc-^al  here  p-e.<.ented  is  designed  to  provide  security  for 
.he  wo.rker  in  industry  and  trade  through  the  permanent  elimina- 
tion of  unemployment  and  a  sustained  income,  and  s^uritv  for  the 
employer  and  profes.-^ional  man  throuch  a  sust^ilned  nwket  for 
the  coods  or  services  he  sells. 

The  buying  power  of  these  groups,  thus  sustained,  would  provide 
the  largest  possible  ciome.^tlc  market  for  the  products  of  the 
farmers  and  agriculturists.  With  general  employment  m  mdu'^'r^- 
sustained  at  a  high  level,  the  demand  for  labor  would  attract  work- 
ers from  the  less  profitable  farms  into  irdustrv,  with  its  nrw-fou-d 
security,  which  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  use  of  submargr"al 
acreage.  This  would  reduce  the  number  engaged  in  agricultu-e 
and  raise  the  average  income  of  those  who  remain. 

Lf  the  incomes  of  all  other  groups,  particularlv  the  prim.Tj-v  group 
of  workers,  are  sustained  at  a  prosperitv  level",  it  will  reflect  "itself 
in  im.proved  prices  for  agriciUtural  prcKlucts.  This  is  not  only 
because  the  domestic  market,  which  takes  the  bulk  of  the  fajmer's 
output,  can  take  more  of  his  products  at  better  prices;  it  is  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  mc-ca-sed  consumption  of  all  good.s  in  this 
country  means  a  corresponding  increase  in  total  imports  Tlils 
increase  in  imports  is  the  only  possible  source  i  out.side  of  the 
export  of  capital)  from  which  foreien  nations  can  obtain  the  dollar 
exchange  nece.s&ary  for  the  purchase,  not  only  of  the  iiirmcrs' 
surplus  but  of  additional  Industrial  products  as'well. 

The  plan  is  designed  to  answer,  .scientiflcallv.  the  three  basic 
questions; 

1.  Wh.at    constitutes    national    economic    prosperity? 

2  How  can  any  deviation  from  such  prosperity  level  be  measured 
immediately  and  accurately? 

3  What  can  be  done  to  correct,  promptly  and  automatically  any 
such  deviation? 

INTRODrCTlON 

For  the  vjist  majority  of  our  people,  the  abilitv  to  live,  in  the 
first  place,  and  the  ability  to  improve  their  standards  of  living, 
in  the  second,  depend  upon  the  income  secured  from  a  job  in 
most  cases  a  Job   in   industry   or  trade. 

But  the  even  flow  of  purchasing  power  is  as  nece.ssary  to  in- 
duistry  and  trade  as  it  is  to  the  individual,  and  the  feat  of  ecc>nomJc 
engineering  required  to  control  this  flow  is  no  less  important  than 
the  civU  engineering  skill  which  maintains  the  fiow  of  water  in 
streams  that  serve  industry  s  purpose  .Ground  Pittsburgh,  the 
rivers  are  alternately  flooded  and  dried  up.  if  left  to  their  own 
devices.  But  the  steel  industry  needs  big  reservoirs  of  water  for 
the  mills  and  a  flow  in  the  canals  sufficient  to  carry  lt«  raw  ma- 
terials and  finished  products  In  this  area,  engmeers  have  canal- 
ized the  rivers,  thus  maintaining  the  water  at  a  level  necessary 
to  keep  its  plants  in  operation.  Similarly,  the  levels  of  purchas- 
ing power  must  be  maintained  if  we  are  to  have  an  orderly  flow 
of  production  and  trade  through  the  streams  of  our  indtistrlal 
and  business  life. 

Except  for  hoarding  and  the  export  of  capital  without  a  cor- 
responding import  of  goods  or  services,  the  entire  national  in- 
come is  expended  for  either  producers'  gcxjds  or  consumers'  gocKls 
By  "producers'  goods"  is  meant  goods  and  services  the  value  of 
which  depends  upon  their  earning  power.  They  Include  factories, 
machines,  office  buildings,  transportation  equipment,  etc.  By 
"consumers'  goods"  is  meant  all  those  goods  and  services  Intended 
for  personal  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  They  include  food 
clothing,  private  dwellings,  private  motor  cars,  etc. 

The  demand  for  con.sumers'  goods  Is  the  motive  force  behind 
all  our  economic  activity  This  demand  gives  value  not  only  to 
the  consumers'  goods  themselves,  but  to  producers'  goods  as  well. 
A  factory  is  obviously  of  no  value  unless  there  Is  a  demand  for 
Its   product. 

The  demand  for  all  constimers'  goods  cannot  exceed  the  total 
purchasing  power  In  the  hands  of  those  who  want  the  gocxla.  And 
tlie  primary  purchasing  pcrwer  of  the  Nation  lies  tn  the  hands  at 
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merit,  the  States,  and  municipalities,  all  employed  persons,  except 
acrrlcultural  workrrs.  and  all  persons  reglsterint;  for  employment  at 
a  Government  employment  offico.  If  desired,  eligible  employees 
could  be  limited  to  tho?c  receivinq  less  than  $G0  per  week,  or  any 
other  arbitrary-  limitation,  so  long  as  the  total  purchasing  power 
affected  represented  the  greiiter  siiare  of  the  total  national  income. 

Averages 

At  the  close  of  each  year  the  average  weekly  hours  of  employ- 
ment of  all  e!iEr;blrs,for  Tiie  previous  10  calendar  years  would  be 
computed  The  re^uit  would  be  railed  the  long-time  average  and 
would  represent  the  highest  averatje  level  of  employment  that  had 
been  attained  in  the  United  States  during  the  period.  This  mov- 
ing average  would  be  adjusted  for  upward  or  downward  trends  to 
correct  for  chantrrs  in  production  pt-r  man-hour  of  employment 
caused  by  technolo^cal  provrress  or  otherwise. 

At  the  close  of  each  month  the  averai,'e  weekly  hours  of  employ- 
ment for  the  month  would  be  computed  from  reports  made  by 
employers  Tho  result  would  bo  called  the  monthly  average  and 
would  represent  the  current  level  of  production  and  employment. 

Both  averages  would  be  published  immediately  upon  determina- 
tion. 

The  lonp-time  averai:e  would  become  oSicial  for  the  following 
calendar  year 

The  monthly  average  would  become  ofHclal  for  the  second  month 
following.  For  example:  The  monthly  average  calculated  from 
reports  covering  April  would  become  the  official  monthly  average 
for  June. 

Both  averages  would  bo  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  man- 
hours  reported  by  employers,  by  the  total  number  of  their  em- 
ployees as  of  the  last  dny  of  the  period  reported,  plus  those  regis- 
tered for  employment  with  all  Government  employment  ofQces  as  of 
the  same  day 

Supplemental  compensation 

Whenever  the  monthly  average  was  below  the  long-time  aver- 
age, the  pay  of  every  eligible  in  the  United  States  would  be  sup- 
plemented out  of  a  national  re.serve  fund  by  an  amount  equal  to 
I  percent  for  each  hour  or  fraction  thereof  that  the  monthly 
average  was  below  the  lon|r-tlme  svera^.  Such  payments  would 
be  called  supplemental   oompctn-sation. 

Example 

Assume  the  long-tlm-  average  is  40  hours  and  the  monthly 
average  is  36, 

Employee  receives  from  his  employer,  say  $25  per  week $25.  00 

From  the   national   rtscrv"   fund  4   percent    (1   percent  for 

each  deficit  hour  or  fraction  thereof) 1.00 

Total  compensation 26.00 

Payroll  tax 
Every  employer  would  pay  a  payroll  tax  into  the  national  re- 
serve fund  only  when  an  employee  w>v;  employed  In  any  8 
months'  period  (January  to  June.  July  to  December)  more  average 
weekly  hours  than  the  long-time  average.  The  tax  rate  would  be 
l'/4  jsercent  on  the  total  pay  of  such  employee,  for  each  excess  hour 
above  the  long-time  average. 

Example 
Assume  the  lon^-time  averat?e  for  6  months'  period  Is  40  hours. 
Employee    work-s    a    total    of    1.118    hours   during    the    period    for 
which    he    receives    total    pay    from    his   employer    of.    say,    $670.80. 
1118     26  weeks  (6  months)      43 
Less  long-time  average  40 

Average  weekly  excess  3  ■  1 1,4  <»  =33.^  «-  tax  rate 

3''4':    of  $670.80     $25  15     total  tax. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  pay-roll  tax  Ls  asse.=«ed  only  for  aver- 
age hotirs  above  the  long-time  average.     This  means  that  if  work 
Is  distributed  so  that  workers  arc  employed  the  long-time  average 
hours  or  less,  no  taxes  are  pjaid 

Employment  on  public  vxjrk 

All  ellgibles  unable  to  find  private  employment  would  be  fur- 
nished employment,  after  a  waiting  period  of  30  days,  through 
Government  employment  offices. 

In  order  to  have  preplanned  work  available  to  absorb  the  other- 
wise unemployed,  the  Government  would  .secure  competitive  b'da 
on  projects  coveriru;  types  of  work  not  competitive  with  private 
industry  Bids  on  a  quantity  of  such  projects  would  be  kept 
available  at  all  times  and  would  provide  a  fixed  price  for  a  certain 
project  on  which  applicants  for  preplanned  work  would  be  used 
exclusively  at  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  fixed  by  the  Government 
As  the  need  arose  for  puttmt:  additional  men  to  work  theee  projects 
would  be  let  in  order  of  their  importance.  The  minimum  wages 
fixed  for  such  work  would  be  kept  at  approximately  20  percent 
below  the  current  wase  rate  for  common  labor  in  the  community 
and  such  workers  would  be  employed  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  represented  by  the  monthly  average. 

Records  and  reports 
Employers  would  report  at  the  close  of  each  month  to  the  proper 
Government  agency  the  total  number  of  hours  their  employees  had 
worked  during  the  month  and  the  number  of  eligible  employees  on 
their  pay  roll  on  the  last  workms;  day  of  the  month  This  data 
would  be  taken  from  their  cu.st<jmary  pav-roU  records  except  as  to 
hours  of  employment---  that  is,  the  only  "additional  record  not  cus- 
tonmrlly  kept  by  all  employers  would  be  a  record  of  the  total  houia 
worked  by  each  employee  each  month. 
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DL.hitrsivg  siipplcmeniai   ntmpensation 
Employers    wuid    pay    their   employers   any   supplemental    com- 
pensation   to  uhich   they   were   entitled   and   would   be   reimbursed 
immediately  from  the  national  reserve  fund. 

Payrru-nt  of  pay-roll  tax 
Bi.innually.  as  of  June  ,30  and  December  31.  employers  would 
remit  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  the  amount  of  any 
pay-roll  taxes  due  by  reason  of  hours  worked  by  their  emplovct-; 
m  excess  cf  the  long-time  average,  using  forms  provided  for  "the 
purpose. 

//(>?/•    tlir   plan    operates 

The  plan  has  two  purposes:  la)  the  sustaining  of  mass  pur- 
cha.'^inE^  power  and  (b)  the  permanent  elimination  of  involuntary 
unemployment.  ■' 

First,  purchiismg  power  would  be  sustained  whenever  it  became 
inadequate  to  support  a  continuation  of  production,  through  the 
payment  of  .'supplemental  compensation  to  the  mass  constime-s 
of   the   Nation. 

Whenever  the  current  level  of  emplovmient  should  fall  below 
the  long-time  average,  supplemental  compensation  would  raise 
the  purchasing  power  available  for  consumers'  goods  (demand) 
above  the  current  level  of  employment,  representing  production 
(supply),  absorb  any  surpluses  that  may  have  been  created  and 
induce  employment  and  production  to  return  to  the  long-time 
average  ° 

Tins  would  not  only  check  the  downward  trend  but  reverse 
If.  inasmuch  as  the  corrective  action  would  continue  until  a 
return  to  the  long-time  averaee  was  achieved. 

This  action   is  illustrated  on  chart  B       (Not  printed  ) 

It  should  be  made  plain  that  the  long-time  average  is  a  moving 
average  and  that  over  a  period  there  will  be  Just  as  many  hours 
above  the  average  as  there  are  hours  below  or  it  would  not  be 
an  average  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  average  when  calculated 
would  be  a  projection  of  what  is  e.xpected  to  continue  until  the 
next  yearly  calculation.  It  is  necessfirv  to  make  a  correction  for 
an  upward  or  downward  trend,  whichever  it  mav  be.  Such  cor- 
rection would  offset  any  actual  error  as  soon  as  it  was  determined 
at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  the  projection  had  been  made 
Space  forbids  an  explanation  of  the  simple  formula  which  has 
been  worked  out  to  make  such  correction  and  which  results  in  the 
payments  into  the  re.sen-e  fund  balancing  the  disbursements  from 
the  fund,  over  a  period,  with  mathematical  certainty  as  well  as 
the  metho<-1  u.sed  to  initiate  the  calculation  of  tlie  long-time 
average,  but  botti  have  been  checked  by  competent  mathematicians 
and  may  be  accepted  as  scientifically  correct. 

The  operation  of  the  corrective  force  here  described  would  be- 
come effective  immediately  and  automatically  the  moment  a 
reduction  in  hours  of  employment  would  otherwi.se  initiate  an 
adverse  trend  in  Nation-wide  consumer  demand;  and  long  before 
the  condition  would  be  .sensed  and  action  taken  under  any  system 
which  relied  upon  voluntary  direction- -and  it  would  continue 
until  the  balance  was  restored. 

Under  our  present  system,  any  reduction  in  hours  of  emplov- 
mint  initiates  an  immediate  reduction  in  purchasing  power.  pa"r- 
ticularly  of  those  in  the  smaller  Income  brackets,  who  represent 
the  primary  and  principal  market  for  the  total  production  of 
the  Nation. 

When  workers  are  laid  off.  consuming  power  is  cut  proportion- 
ately ThoKO  who  remain  employed  reduce  their  buying  in  fear 
of  losing  their  Job.«.  and.  very  promptlv.  the  decline  i"n  consump- 
tion retards  the  rate  of  investment  in  new  prcxlucers'  goods  i  lac- 
tones, machines,  office  buildings,  etc  1  which  directlv  affects  the 
purchasing   power  of   the  workers   in   those   industries",   and   causes 

a  further  decline  in  production  of  consumers"  goods,  and  so  on 

the    "downward  spiral." 

Such  result  Is  inevitable  under  our  present  system.  It  is 
impossible  under  this  proposal. 

Tliis  plan,  therefore,  would  act  as  a  permanent  "governor"  on 
our  economic  machine,  eliminating  such  violent  fluctuations  in 
production  and  business  activity  as  we  have  experienced  in  the 
piust 

Whenever,  at  any  time  in  the  future,  and  from  whatever  cause 
the  hours  of  work  should  fall  below  the  lonef-tlme  average,  the 
payment  of  supplemental  compensation  would  at  once  cause  a  rise 
in  current  production  and  employment,  This  would  check  the 
downward  trend  and  force  production  and  employment  back  to  the 
moving  lone-iime  average  level.  This  action '  is  illustrated  by 
chart  C      (Not  printed.) 

Second.  Involuntary  unemploj-ment  would  be  peimanently  elim- 
inated, inasmuch  as  any  person  unable  to  find  employment  in  pri- 
vate industry  could  apply  to  a  Government  agency  and  would  be 
furnished  employment  on  preplanned  work  at  minimum  wa*:es. 
The  wages  paid  to  such  persons  would  be  paid  out  of  the  national 
re.'.erve   fund. 

Ina.'smuch  as  purchasing  power  wouM  be  sustained  at  all  times 
adequate  to  sustain  the  continuation  of  "prosperity"  production, 
the  demand  for  labi>r  in  private  industry  would  be"  sustained,  so 
that  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  p"replanned  public  projects 
wotild  be  held  to  the  minimum  required  by  shifts  in  man-hour 
requirements  due  to  competitive  and  ob.solescence  conditions  af- 
fecting   given    employers    or    given    localities. 

Work  s flaring 

The  proposal  incorporates  a  strong  inducement  for  work-sharing 
In  that  the  pay-roll  tax  on  employers  is  assessed  whenever,  over 
a  6  months"  period,  the  average  weekly  hours  of  employment  of 


cnu^^Z^  ^^^J'^''  ^^^"^  ^^^  long-time  average.  Thus,  employers 
'.^^  Lc  K  r  ^^°id,^"y  t^x,  during  periods  when  the  monthlv  aver- 
tf  i,n.ft  tH°r  ^^"^  iong-time  average,  by  hiring  sufficient  emploveea 
avo  r«n,     f      ^'"''^^  ^"""^^   ^°   ^^'''    long-time  average   and   thus 

^o  ril,,^?  fT't^"  '"  "i"'^^  ""^  production  above  a  competitor  who 
to  aistnuuted   his   work. 

hJhI\^^  taxing  only  for  hours  above  the  long-time  average   (the 

I,      in'"''"^^  '^'  ^^''°"  ^''^'^  ^^'^  ^bl^  t°  Attain  over  the  pre- 
MOU.S  10  years),  the  compulsion  would  not  be  sufficiently  severe  to 

!^;f;T^^^'''^  '^'  '^'l''''''  °'  productive  techniqSe^  MsT  ^y 
rirlli  n.nZ'Tr^'l^^-  ^""T  "^  ^■"^Pl'^?""^' "t  over  a  6  months- 
period  (Januarj-  to  June  and  July  to  December  inchisivei  rh« 
effect  of  seasonal  demand   on   employment  ho^s  would  be  iffLt 

Effectuating   the   plan 
prJviSeTo7:^    ^'°''^'^    ^^    ^^^   enabling    legislation   which   would 

(a)  The    creation    of    the    National    Employment    Reserve    Cor 
?o°w' w^th^'r^    '^   '^P^'^'   °^   $500,000,000   aSd 'StS   powfr   tJ  Sr- 
^slmiirr  ?^  Government    gi.iarantee.    up    to    10    times    its    capital 
(Similar  to  Reconstruction   Finance   Corporation) 

(b)  The  election   of   the   board   of   directors  of   the   corporation 
^oJ'JtTgge;?!  term?'"'   ^^'°^'    ^"'^   P"'"^'   ^^^   ^^^   Gove^.m^;it? 

(C)    The    determination    of   the   official   long-time   and    monthlv 
averages  and  their  immediate  publication  bv^he  LrporatTon    ^ 

^uriLJ^'trT  '^^'°1  ^°'  ^^^  payment  by  the  corporation  of 
supplemental    compensation    (similar   to    insurance   bf>ne«ts) 

(e)    Tlie   collection   of   pay-roll   taxes    (similar   to   premiiims)    on 
llTf^  ^T^^'  ^"'''^   '"'""  ^  6-months    period-    Ji.nuarv   to  June 
and  Ju^  to  December)    in  excess  of  the  official  long-tim"e  average 
i    nf 'In  ^^,J',"^P'o>-meiit  on  public  projects,  let  by  competitive  bids' 
x^K  f  ^.'u^  workers  unable  to  find  work  in  private  employment 
\\hile    the    corporation    would    be    authorized    to    borrow"    with 
the    guarantee    of    the    Government,    such    amounts    as    might    be 
necessary  and   to   pledge   its  future    receipts    as    security   fcr   such 
oans,    the    plan    itself    insures    with    mathem.atical    accuracy    that 
Its  receipts,  over  a  period,  will   cover   its  disbun-ements      The  re- 
payment of  such  loans  would  be  absolutely  as.'iured.   thus  remov- 
ing any  strain  on  Government  credit,     Ttie' total  cost  t^-^  the  Gov- 
ernment,  therefore,   would   be   only   the   initial    capital   of   t'^e   Na- 
tional  Employment  Reserve    Corporation,      Thie   plan    being   essen- 
tially a  mechanism  for  withholding  from  the  total  national  effec- 
tive   buying    power   in   "boom"    times    the   exact   amounts   needed 
to  sustain   the  total   national   effective   buying  power  in  times   of 
depression.  " 

Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  apprrpriate  money  for 
any  purpose  and  therefore  can  appropriate  money  for  supplemental 
compemsation  under  the  Deane  plan  Congresk  has  the  fu-ther 
constitutional  power  to  levy  excise  taxes  to  cover  its  appropriations 
The  tax  for  hours  in  exce.ss  of  the  long-time  average  under  the 
Deane  plan  would  be  a  true  excise  tax.  Therefore  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  con.stitutionality.  ^ 

Loc'al  Government  employment  offices  (in  small  places  the  local 
post  office)  would  be  made  available  through  which  those  ellgibles 
unable  to  !=ecure  employment  in  pnvate  enterprise  would  be  fur- 
nished employment  on  public  work,  either  by  the  Government  or 
by  the  States  or  municipalities  upon  Government  authorization 
their  compensation  to  be  paid  out  of  the  reserve  fund  Such  offices 
would  report  monthly  to  the  corporation  the  numbt-r  of  workers 
so  registered. 

All  employers  of  eligible  employees  would  make  a  report  ( t^ 
return!  to  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  at  the  close  of  each 
month  showing  the  number  of  their  employees  and  the  averiee 
weekly  hours  they  had  been  employed,  " 

The  corporation  would  calculate  and  immediately  publi'^h  the 
official  monthly  average  (the  toud  number  of  man-hour-^  rep<-.rted 
by  employers  for  the  previous  month,  divided  bv  the  total  -umber 
of  employees  plus  the  number  of  registered  elit?rbles  reported  bv  all 
local  employment  offices),  and  al.'-o  the  official  lone-tn-e  averaee 
calculated  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  year  1  being  the  ave-ice  of 
all  monthly  averages  for  the  10  preceding  calendar' years  adjusted 
for  the  upward  or  downward  trend,  according  to  official  fomiuiae 
provided  for  in  the  enabling  act). 

At  the  initiation  of  the  plan  a  special  formula  would  he  annlled 
to  exLstmg  data  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  .stimulate  the  cur- 
rent level  of  purchasing  power  by  a  predetermined  percent~ace 
Each  year  thereafter  the  formula  provided  would  make  correct 'ons 
for  the  trend,  so  that  at  the  end  of  10  years  and  thereafter  the 
long-time  average  would  be  based  on  accurate  data  develnoed 
monthly  under  the  plan.  ^ 

Employers  would  pay  their  employees  each  pay  day  any  suDole- 
mental  compensation  to  which  they  were  entitled  and  "would  be 
reimbursed  immediately  by  cashing  at  their  local  banks  drifts 
drawn  on  the  reserve  fund. 

The  corporation  would  pay.  throutrh  its  designated  local  em- 
ployment offices,  the  wages  of  tho:se  eliplbles  employed  on  public 
projects,  ■  ^ 

The  corporation  would  borrow,  as  the  need  arose,  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  supplemental  compensation,  through  the  issu- 
ance of  its  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Government  as  provided 
for  in  the  enabling  act. 

The  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  would  credit  the  corpora- 
tion with  all  pay  roll  taxes  collected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  By  reason  of  the  mathematical  characteristics  of  the  plan, 
the  amount  of  taxes  collected  over  a  period  would  equal  the 
amount  disbursed  for  supplemental  compensation,  plus  the  wages 
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be  created  a  rcvoiv.ng   fund   to 
ances — a  true  goveriior  on  oiir  ecc 
Effect  of  the  plan  of  et 

Employment   at  a   hvinrr   wage 
unable    to    find    employment    ir 
would   be   job    insurance    in   coi 
ance.     PubHc  and  private  relief 
true   purpose — to   care  for  the 
probably   would  be  sijfficlent   to 
the  plan. 

It    would   provide    the   worker 
well-bemK — permanent   security 

It    sets    up    no    rules    or    re 
wages,  terms  of  employment,  e 
and    cf    employers    remains    un; 
employed   and  production  at   a 
of   Itself,   would  maintain  the 
level. 

The  corrective  action  of  the 
immediately  and  automatically 
of  employment,  no  matter  ho 
average  below  the  long-time 
would  continue  until  the 
assure  Industry,  as  a  whole,  a 
sustain  profitable  production. 

Except  In  the  case  of  employ 
at    or    below    the    long-time    av 
below   normal   the  tax   would   b« 
all    pay    rolls.       Therefore,   it 
position  of  employers 

The  pay-roll  tax  would  be 
business    activity    was    above 
is,    only   when    times    were   goc 
tend    to    increase   prices,    which 
dampening  the  trend  toward 
tax    becoming    effective    only    w 
long-time   average    would   have 
mental  compensation  paid  only 
time  average. 

It  would  act  automatically  to 
needed  to  give  value  to  in 
the  limit  of  des.re  for  any 

Its    basic    operation    would 
power  of  any  Individual,  board, 
trary    hours    as    standards.     Ins' 
ments  from  moving  averages 
production  requirements  adjusted 
advance. 

The  net  effect  of  the  plan 
production    close    to    the 
eliminate    the    violent    ups    and 
we   have  known   them   in   the 
and  gradual   rise  in   the  standa 
management  technique  increased 
Nation,  the  plan  insuring  its 
would  work,  therefore,  to  the 
in  the  community. 

QUXSnONS 

During    the    years    since    this 
since  which  time  it  has  been  u 
questions   have   been   asked 
tion      Similar    questions    surely 
readers  of   this  brief   pamphlet 
your  questions  Is  to  reproduce 
have  been  asked  by  others 

It  is  strongly  recommended 
understanding  of  the  Deane  pla 
hereinafter  given. 

Economic  and  general 
100.  Why   Ls  such   a   plan 
Answer.  In  an  economy  of 
srustained     market.     In    other 
customers.     Mass    production 
primary   market   for  our   prcxludt 
earners   and   other   in   the   smaljer 
market    for    all    goods    (both 
depends   on   sustaining  this 

The   purchasing   power   of    th 
sustained  employment  of  those 
no  matter  what  the  factors  brln^ 
bers  of  this  group  out  of  work 
chasing  power  upon  which  our 

Without    some    corrective 
rapidly  and  automatically  the 
tends   to   cut   the   buying    powe  • 
flationary   movement   Is   Initlatefi 
ward  spiral." 

This  plan  would   provide   an 
such  a  deflationary  movement, 
mathematically  at  the  highest 
we  had    been   able   to   attain 
index  would  be  a  moving  average 
imiprovlng   ability    to   produce 
tecboologlcal  progresa.    Wlthou. 


plubllc  projects      Thus  there  would 
keep  our  eccnoinic   furcets  in  bal- 
omic  m,ichine. 


ry  element  tn  the  Nation 

would   be  insmed   to   any  person 

private    enterprise.      The    result 

tm.st    with   unemplnyment    Insur- 

funds  would  be  released  for  their 

linemployables.     This  .savir.i^   alone 

ofiset   the   taxes   nece.ssary   under 


ations    as    to    production,    hours. 

The  bargaining  power  of  labor 

paired.      By    keepmt;    all    workers 

iigh   level,   the   demand   for   labor, 

t  uying   power  of   wages  at   a   high 


;rs  who  failed  to  di'-tribute   work 

( rage    when    general    bu.<iness    wa.-; 

a£sc?-ced   as   a   like   percentage:   of 

wt)uld   not    change    the    competitive 


rel  ected 


movi  ag 


past. 


regi rd 


tlie 


with    the   most   basic   quality    of 


proposal  would  become  effective 
the  moment  a  downward  trend 
induced,  brought  the  monthly 
rage.  And  the  corrective  action 
nee  w£is  restored.  This  would 
market   at   all   times  sufficient   to 


wpuld  be   to  hold  emplo'.-ment   and 

long-tinie    average     level     and 

downs    of    the   business    cycle    as 

This   should    cause    a    steady 

d  of   living,  as   technological  and 

the  man-hour  production  of  the 

e<ionomical  distribution.      The  plan 

advantage  of  every  element 
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aWD    ANSWERS 

plan  was  first  proposed  (19?1K 
;ider  continuous  discu?sion,   many 

ing  the  details  of  Us  applica- 
will  arise  in  the  minds  of  the 
Perhaps  the  best  way   to  answer 

answers  to  the  questions  which 


that  those  Interested  in  a  complete 
1  read  the  questions  and  answers 

ana  lysis  on  which  plan  is  based 
nee  ded  ?  | 

abundance,  the  prime  requisite  Ls  a 
words,     business     needs     sufficient 
uires    mass    consumption.     T.ae 
ion   lies   in   the   hands   of   wage- 
income   groups,   and   the   total 
cc^nsumers'    and    producers'    goocLs) 
demand. 
primary   nxarket   dep>eiids   upcin 
who  compose  it.     Any  condition, 
ng  it  about,  which  tturows  nuni- 
immediately  cuts  the   basic  pur- 
economy  as  a  whole  depends, 
which    will    become    effective 
n^ment  any  condition  arises  which 
of   this   primary    market,    a   de- 
whlch  soon  becomes  a  "dowii- 


r?qi 


pri  nary 
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de^  ice 


oi^er 


in  higher  prices  only  when 
long-tia.e    average    level — that 
At    such   times   the    tax    would 
would   have   the   de.sired   effect   in 
rexpansion.     In  other  words,   the 
aen    employment    rose    above    the 
the   reverse    effect   of   the    supple- 
when  hours  fell   below  the   'ong- 

raise  consuming  power,  whenever 
vestnient   in  producing   capacity,   up  to 
part  cular  product. 

depend    on    the    discretionary 

or  commission       It  sets   no   arbi- 

ead,    it    would    make    its   adjust- 

detprmined  mathematically  by  actual 

for   the   trend  of   technological 


automatic  resistance  line  against 

This  resistance  line  woxild  be  set 

ajverage  level  of  wealth  production 

;r  a   long   period.     Because   this 

.  it  would  reflect  otu*  constantly 

hich   restUts   from   Bcientific   and 

such  a  rceistauce   Ung,   we  wra 


bound  to  have  recurrent  periods  of  severe  depression  during  which 
we  destroy  or  waste  the  wealth  that  has  been  created  during  the 
past  periods  of  general  employment  and  prosperity. 

101.  Will  it  be  needed  when  we  are  once  out  cf  this  depression? 
Answer.  Yes.     Every  phase  of  economic  development  Is  a  matter 

of  cause  and  effect.  We  must  have,  as  a  part  of  our  control 
mechanism,  a  balancing  device  that  will  correct  adverse  trends 
the  moment  they  are  initiated.  We  m'ost  dampen  tlie  "beams' 
as  well  as  minimize  the  depressions  If  we  are  to  secure  the  greatest 
benefits  from  our  economic  development  and  avutd  the  mi.cry 
and  destruction  which  depressions  entail. 

102.  What  is  the  fundamental  premi.se  on  which  the  plan  is 
based? 

Answer.  It  rests  on  the  preml.'^e  that  the  unf.lled  desires  of  th-- 
masses  of  the  people  for  the  material  satisfaction  of  life  are  prac- 
tically limitless  and  that  in  spite  of  our  great  technological  ad- 
vance it  is  still  possible  for  our  people  to  work  reas-^nablc  hours 
if  we  find  the  means  of  economically  distributing  the  production 
of  their  labor.  The  only  way  that  production  can  be  sustained 
is  by  sustaining  consumption.  Under  this  proposal,  the  Govern- 
ment would  simply  provide  the  mechanism  for  .sustaining  con- 
sumption at  a  high  level  at  all  times,  and  the  mechanism  Itielf 
would  provide  for   the  necessary  distribution   of   such   production. 

10.3.  How   can   such   a   simple   devioe   rure   depression? 

.A-nswer  Depression  is  not  a  visitation  from  on  hinh.  De- 
pression Is  the  result  of  numerous  factors  in  our  economy  which 
get  out  of  balance  by  reason  cf  cur  Imperfect  kriowledj-'e  and 
control  over  the  mass  actions  of  human  beings  each  t~'Oing  his 
own  way  without  regard  to  the  effect  of  his  acts  on  our  economy 
as  a  whole. 

Assume  you  have  an  oil  well  and  wish  to  produce  the  largest 
volume  of  oil  possible  You  must  divert  part  of  the  oil  to  run 
the  fires  which  supply  the  steam  for  the  pumps  which  extract  the 
oil  from  the  well.  "You  would  divert  sufficient  oil  to  keep  the 
pumps  go.ng  at  maximum  capacity.  The  amount  of  oil  you  must 
divert  is  not  Important.  It  does  not  cierrease  your  production 
of  oil.  If  for  any  reason  the  fires  slov.ed  down  it  would  be  to  your 
Interest  immediately  to  divert  additional  oil  to  keep  up  the  maxi- 
mum head  of  steam.  Only  In  this  way  would  you  be  assured  of 
pumping  the  maximum  oil  from  the  well 

It  Is  the  ."^ame  with  purchasing  power  in  tlie  hand.«  of  our 
primary  market  To  keep  the  Industrial  pumps  goint,'  nt  maxl- 
mvim  capacity,  sufficient  purchasln'^  power  must  be  diverted  to 
assure  maxirr.um  wea'th  production.  Depression  ''onies  iroir.  lac't 
of  sufficient  fuel  (primary  purchasing  power  i  to  ke<p  up  a  sufTl- 
clent  head  cf  steam  to  Insure  maximum  production.  And  the 
simple  corrective  for  depression  Is  tn  divert  as  much  fuel  (pur- 
chasing power)  as  Is  needed  to  keep  thf'  stram  eagr  up  Its 
diversion,  whatever  the  amount,  does  not  decrease  wealth  as  only 
by  its  diversion  can  the  greatest  volume  of  wealth  production  be 
.secured . 

104.  Will  this  plan  cure  all  our  troubles'' 

Answer  Certainly  not  This  plan  is  not  designed  aa  a  cure-all. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  we  continue  our  research  to  discover 
the  weaknesses  m  any  and  all  devices  which  we  use  to  control 
our  economic  life  Through  the  controversy  which  constantly 
rages  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  pre.sent  moneta.'y  system,  the 
fairness  and  effectiveness  of  our  tax  sys'em.  the  relative  benefi's 
of  a  large  or  restricted  foreign  trade,  the  arbitrary  control  of 
production,  private  or  Government  ownership  of  monopolistic 
enterprises  and  other  phases  of  our  economic  life,  we  should  be 
able  t-1  gradually  perfect  our  systems  and  technic  so  that  we  are 
not  thrown  into  a  tail-spin  periodically  as  we  have  been  In  the 
past 

The  only  purpose  of  perfecting  the.se  several  devices,  however. 
is  to  assure  the  ttreatest  continuity  of  material  and  social  well- 
being  that  human  society  Lb  able  to  attain 

This  plan  is  conceived  as  a  safety  device  on  our  econonaic  ma- 
chine which  would  cioshion  a  fall  and  keep  the  passengers  from 
being  mutilated  or  killed  if.  for  any  reason  whatevfr,  the  maclnne 
gets  loose  and  starts  on  a  downward  plunge  due  to  our  failure 
to  have  perfected  th.e  various  functioning  parts  of  the  mechan.sm 
BO  that   it  will  operate  efficiently  under  all   possible  cmditions. 

If.  as  the  result  of  research,  or  trial  and  error,  w"  are  able  to 
reach  the  point  where  human  beings  cease  making  mistakes,  per- 
haps such  a  safety  device  will  not  he  needed,  but  that  is  no  argti- 
ment  for  not  having  it  there  should  the  need  arise  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  stable  markets  and  vinlversal  employment  are 
the  primary  objectives  of  our  economic  life  and  this  plan  would 
accomplish  these  two  vital  results.  Once  having  attained  thete 
results  the  problem  of  perfecting  the  various  lii.'=truments  which 
we  use  to  conduct  our  economy  should  be  greatly  slmplifi'-d 

105.  Isn't  it  logical  to  assume  that  proper  management  planning 
might,  tn  many  industries,  stabilize  prcxluctionl' 

Answer  It  would  help  and  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
dustries cooperated  could  conceivably  cause  a  hi.th  degree  of 
balance  In  our  industrial  life  However,  production  cannot  proceed 
without  sufficient  effective  purchasing  power  to  absorb  the  goods 
produced.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  sustain  adequate  effective 
purchasing  power  As  no  industry-  sells  Its  products  to  its  own 
employees,  an  Increased  distribution  of  purchasing  power  by  that 
industry  to  Its  own  employees  can  be  onlv  partially  and  Indirectly 
effective 

The  only  sure  way  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  Is  to  increase 
the  total  effective  purchasing  power  of  the  mass  consumers  of 
the  Nation,  whenever  such  purchasing  power  Is  found  to  be  Insuffi- 
cient to  call  for  a  continuation  of  production,  up  to  the  point  of 
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total  desire  for  anv  given  product  Tills  mu.st  be  accomplished  by 
concerted  action  throughout  the  Nation,  as  Is  provided  for  In  this 
plan. 

106.  Decs  wcrk-'hanng  Increase  the  total  dollars  of  purcha.'^ing 
power,  or  does  It  simply  give  more  purchasing  power  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  work  short  hours  or  not  at  all,  at  the  expense 
of  those  presently  employed  for  long  hours? 

Answer.  Spreading  work  only  v.ciild  not  increase  the  total  pur- 
cha.'.ing  power  of  the  Nation.  Tliat  Ls  why  work  sharing  In  itscLf 
(which  is  a  part  cf  the  plan)  Is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  problem 
and  why  there  must  be  provided  simultaneously  .some  automatic 
method  of  sustaining  a  high  level  of  production  and  employment, 
as  IS  provided  for  In  the  other  parts  of  the  plan.  Although  work 
sharing  in  lt.se!f  does  not  increase  total  purchasing  power,  it  has 
a  vital  effect  on  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Fear,  lo.">s  of  confidence, 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  In  a  deflationary  movement. 
Throwing  a  worker  out  of  a  job  completely,  which  generally  means 
cutting  off  his  sole  source  of  lncom.e,  not  only  creates  almost  a 
panic  condition,  at  least  where  It  Is  problematical  If  another  job 
can  be  found,  but  creates  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow  workers  the 
fear  of  losing  their  Jobs,  which  slows  up  their  expenditures.  The 
effect  is  much  more  severe  than  where  the  worker  knows  he  wLU 
keep  a  job  even  if  he  suffers  a  small  reduction  of  income. 

But  perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  all  is  that  unemployment  means 
a  labor  surplus  and,  if  It  persists,  puts  the  unemployed  in  competi- 
tion with  all  those  who  remain  tinemployed,  deflates  wages  and 
primary  purchasing  power, 

V.'ork  sharing  Is  an  Important  element,  therefore.  In  maintaining 
purch.aslng  power,  particularly  when  it  is  linked  simultaneously,  as 
It  should  be.  with  some  methcxl  of  sustaining  the  total  work  to  be 
shared 

The  two  clerr.ents  of  the  problem  must  work  topether  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  plan  If  we  fall  to  sustain  a  high  volume  of 
employment  hours,  reflecting  a  high  level  of  wealth  production, 
then  even  its  equal  distribution  will  not  yield  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  If  we  fall  to  attain  an  equitable  distribution  or 
sharing  of  what  work  there  Is.  then,  even  though  the  volume  of 
production  Is  high,  some  will  profit  at  the  e>T5ense  of  others  and 
v.e   will   still    have   unemployment   with  Its  deflationary  influence. 

107.  How  IS  it  possible  to  completely  eliminate  involuntary 
unemployment? 

Answer.  By  first  Inducing  the  widest  practicable  work-sharing 
and  then  hiring  those  who  still  are  unable  to  find  private  em- 
ployment on  preplanned  public  work. 

108.  How  is  it  possible  to  guarantee  a  high  level  of  production? 

Answer  Py  Immediately  and  automatically  Increasing  effec- 
tive purchasing  power  (demand)  the  moment  it  becomes  inade- 
quate to  sustain  a  high  level  of  wealth  production.  We  would 
know  that  it  was  Inadequate  whenever  employment  hours  (repre- 
senting current  production)  fell  off.  At  such  times  the  corrective 
action  of  the  proposal  would  become  effective  immediately,  thus 
creating  a  ret  Increase  in  effective  purchasing  power. 

109.  Are  {mployment-hours  a  proper  measurement  of  produc- 
tion? 

Answer.  Man-hours  are  a  reflection  of  production  only  at  any 
given  moment  However,  labor  (both  brain  and  brawn)  is  the 
primary  constituent  of  production.  Therefore,  man-hours  Is  the 
only  basic  i  idex  of  prosperity  for  the  whole  people.  By  weight- 
ing such  ar.  Index  for  changes  in  production  per  man-hour,  It 
becomes  a  tlghly  accumte  measuring  stick  of  the  level  of  wealth 
production. 

no.  How  many  hours  per  week  should  a  man  work? 

Answer  The  number  of  hours  he  wants  to  work  In  order  to  secure 
the  things  he  Is  willing  to  work  for. 

In  other  ^s■ords,  such  a  question  cannot  be  answered  in  terms  of 
X  number  of  hours  per  week.  That  Is  why  the  limiting  of  employ- 
ment to  30  hotirs  per  week  or  some  other  arbitrary  figxire  Ls  sim- 
ply a  means  of  attempting  to  attain  greater  equity  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  an  inadequate  volume  of  wealth  production,  Instead  of 
Increasing  the  volume  of  wealth  production  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  economic  distribution  of  the  total  production  of  all  goods 
and  services,  up  to  the  pjoint  of  desire  for  any  given  product  or 
service 

111.  Will  the  plan  tend  to  ellm^inate  the  violent  ups  and  downs 
In  the  business  cycle? 

Answer.  Yes.  that  Is  a  primary  characteristic  of  the  plan. 

112.  Isn't  It  socialism? 

Answer.  Cn  the  contrary,  the  plan  Is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  profit  system  should  be  maintained  because  it  best  serves  the 
mass  of  the  people,  provided  It  operates  to  give  each  individual  free 
access  to  such  part  of  the  total  production  of  the  Nation  as  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  contribution  he  is  able  to  make. 

113.  How  much  should  a  man  receive  for  hJs  labor? 

Answer  A;>  much  as  he  can  demand  In  competition  with  the 
labor  of  othtrs. 

Provided  v-'e  find  a  means  of  sustaining  our  wealth  production 
at  the  highest  average  level  permitted  by  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological knowledge,  this  would  compensate  each  indivldtial  on 
the  basis  of  relative  ability  and  efBclency  and  provide  a  living  In- 
come for  the  least  elDclent. 

However,  if  we  continue  to  fall  In  adopting  some  automatic  gov- 
ernor on  cur  economy,  such  as  wotild  be  provided  by  the  adoption 
of  this  plan,  the  matter  of  individual  compensation  probably  will 
continue  to  be  a  matter  of  conflict  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Thli;  proposal,  therefcwe,  would  lead  to  harmony  and  co- 
operation and  eliminate  much  of  the  bitterness  and  strife  present 
In  the  functioning  of  our  economic  system  today. 


114    'Will  It  retain  the  profit  incentive  In  business? 
Answer.  Yes.     Just  as  at  present. 

115.  I.snt  this  a  scheme  to  redistribute  wealth? 

Answer  Not  to  redistribvite  wealth  but  a  scheme  to  assure  that 
correct  di.stnbution  of  sper.dlng  which  is  economically  reqtilred 
to  sustain  a  high  level  of  wealth  procurticn 

116.  Isn't  the  essential  purpose  of  the  plan  to  bring  about  a 
common  leveling  cf  all   hours  and  wages? 

Ar^wer.  Certainly  not.  The  plan  does  net  control  wages  in  any 
vray  Wage  rates  would  be  deterniined  Just  as  they  are  today. 
Neither  does  it  control  the  nvimber  of  hours  an  employer  uses. 
This  he  would  determine  just  as  he  does  today.  The  only  control 
wcTj.ld  be  the  inducement  exerted  m  iavor  of  the  distribution  cf 
v.'crk  so  as  to  avoid  greatly  excess  average  hours  by  a  given  em- 
ployer. Undoubtedly  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  average  weekly 
hours  per  worker  to  stabilize,  but  this  action  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  total  number  of  man-hours  used,  which  means  increased 
production. 

117  Can  any  unemplo^inent  reserve  plan  ccpe  effectively  with 
the  type  of  unemployment  which  we  have  experienced  during  this 
depression?  Would  it  be  adequate  to  meet  such  a  decline  m  em- 
plo>Tnent  and  business  activity  as  lias  acrompiuiied  the  basic 
change  in  the  price  level  which  characterizes  this  depre.ssion? 

An.'=wer.  If  such  a  plan  was  made  part  of  our  contrc;!  mechanism, 
it  would  avoid  such  conditions  a,s  we  have  experienced  during  this 
depression — that  is  ics  purpose.  Prices  drop  when  supply  exceeds 
demand.  This  plan  •:\culd  create  a  condition  raising  effective 
demand  above  current  supply  the  moment  a  dovraward  trend 
started,  no  matter  what  the  cause  of  such  trend.  The  effect  would 
be  to  reverse  any  such  trend  of  decreasing  prices  as  soon  as  the 
trend  started.  Likewise,  if  prices  rose  too  rapidly,  for  any  reason 
whatever  it  would  cause  an  overstimulation  of  business  activity. 
which  would  cau.se  the  mon'hJy  average  to  n&e  above  the  long- 
time average,  and  this  v/ould  cause  employers  to  pay  taxes  into 
the  reserve  fund.  The  cxist  of  such  taxes  would  increase  pncea 
and  thus  further  dampen  purchasing  power,  which  would  reduce 
effective  demand.  This  would  act  as  a  check  cn  the  too  rapid 
expansion  and  tend  to  correct  the  condition.  There  is  nothing 
that  would  be  more  effective  In  eliminating  violent  fluctuation  in 
the  price  level  than  stabilizing  effective  demand  and  supply,  and 
this  plan  would  do  just  that. 

118.  Would  the  reserves  built  up  for  the  payment  of  supple- 
mental compensation  ever  prove  inadequate?  If  so,  how  wotild 
the  necessary   funds  be  accumulated? 

Answer  No.  The  accumulation  of  funds  sufficient  to  pay  the- 
requirements  for  supplemental  compensation  would  be  assured . 
over  a  period  because  of  the  mathematical  characteristics  of  the 
law  of  averages.  That  is,  the  long-time  average,  being  corrected 
at  the  first  of  each  year  to  reflect  the  trend,  becomes  a  moving 
average  with  the  number  of  hours  above  the  average  and  the- 
number  below  the  average  equaling  each  other  over  a  long  period. 
As  the  tax  assessed  for  hours  above  the  average  is  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  supplemental  compensation  paid  for  hours  below 
the  average,  it  is  certain  that  the  amount  collected  would,  over 
a  period,  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  disbursed  for 
supplemental  compensation.  This  excess  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  wages  of  those  given  employment  on  public  work  The 
reserve  fund  becomes,  therefore,  a  self-liquidating,  revolving  fund 
with  no  d£^nger  of  its  ever  being  inadequate,  over  a  period,  to 
cover  the  requirements,  whatever  they  may  be.  This  mathe- 
matical characteristic  is  a  vital  element  in  the  plan  and  should 
be  kept  clearly  in  mind. 

119.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  general  price  level 
which,  in  turn,  is  dependent  fundamentally  upon  the  cost  of 
labor,  in  order  to  prevent  excersive  drift  toward  expansion  or 
contraction  In  the  amount  of  credit  used  for  control? 

Answer.  Aside  from  purely  arbitrary  actions,  generally  politi- 
cal, the  price  level  reflects  current  or  anticipated  supply  and  de- 
mand. In  other  words,  changes  in  the  price  level  are  In  them- 
selves corrective.  As  demand  falls  in  relation  to  supply,  prices 
fall.  As  demand  increases  In  relation  to  supply,  prices  increase. 
Because  this  plan  would  tend  to  keep  demand  in  balance  with 
supply,  it  should  keep  prices  stable.  Palling  prices,  denoting  a 
deflationary  movement,  would  be  corrected  through  the  payment 
of  supplemental  compensation  under  the  plan.  The  result  would 
be  a  rapid  correction  In  falling  prices. 

The  reverse  wotild  be  true  as  the  reserve  fund  accumulated — 
prices  would  rise  as  costs,  reflecting  the  tax.  rose.  Therefore  any 
arbitrary  control  of  the  general  price  level  would  be  unnecessary 
and  undesirable. 

120.  Might  it  not  be  possible.  In  the  absence  of  centralized  plan- 
ning, that  the  supplemental  compensation  suggested  by  you  would 
be  responsible  for  a  fictitious  demand  which  would  reflect  Itself 
In  larger  portions  of  the  national  Income  going  into  producera' 
goods? 

Answer.  No.  For  the  first  time  In  our  history  we  would  have 
accurate  current  statistics  of  effective  purchasing  power  for  con- 
sumers' goods.  This  would  make  It  possible  to  more  accurately 
judge  demand  and  reduce  the  danger  of  misjudging  the  future 
requirements  for  producers'  goods.  Anything  that  wotild  eliminate 
the  violent  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand  would  have  a  general 
stabilizing  effect.  This  plan  would  tend  in  that  direction.  One 
of  the  main  features  of  the  plan  is  that  if  periodic  over-investment 
still  occurred,  as  It  undoubtedly  would,  the  deflationary  results 
of  Its  cessation  Immediately  would  be  checked  and  a  sufllclent 
net  increase  In  consumer  purchasing  power  over  current  production 
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methods  and  knowledcp  '*-hirh  have  re.'^iltcd  from  the  evnlutlm 
and  groT^-th  of  oui-  mdii^triiil  and  scientific  procps-se.s.  By  using 
a  moving  long-time  average  It  takes,  as  a  point  of  doparture, 
the  longest  average  weekly  hotlrs  that  have  been  used  dvirin!* 
the  period  either  because  it  wa.s  all  the  hours  the  workers  wanted 
to  work  or.  mere  accurately,  all  the  hours  they  were  permitted 
to  work  under  the  economic  system  (including  the  nioney  mecha- 
nism I    under   which   they   were   employed. 

129  Is  there  any  necessity  for  wage  control? 

Answer.  No.  other  than  th.it  occasioned  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  be<au.-;e  this  plan  provides  a  mechaiJsm  which  -sus- 
tain.s  demand  adequate  to  .-tistam  continue IL'^  production.  In  other 
word.";,  any  stability  given  to  the  level  of  production  would  reflect 
itself  in  the  stabii.ty  of  wa<jes.  Changes  in  wape  levels  arc  gen- 
erally occasicned  by  more  or  less  violent  changes  in  demand  for 
labor.  By  keeping  the  labor  surplus  off  the  nifirkct  and  pfc;j::ug 
the  wages  of  labor  on  public  work  at  a  living  wage,  th^  bargaining 
power  of  labor  would  be  improved  because  of  such  siistamed 
demand.  And  the  income  of  the  mass  of  the  workers  v.ould  be 
eustain-.'d   a:    whatever  level   wa.s  necessary  to  sustain  production. 

130  Why   doesn't    the   employee   contribute? 

Answtr  I"c;r  several  rea.scns.  The  purpose  of  requiring  a  tax 
to  be  paid  for  hours  in  excess  of  the  long-time  average  Is,  first, 
to  induce  rea.^onabIe  work  distribution  when  conditions  are  below 
"normal,"  tliat  is,  when  the  monthly  average  is  below  the  long-tima 
average.  Except  in  rare  cases  the  eniplnyee  does  not  decide  how 
m.iny  hours  he  shall  work.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  hour.<j 
which  the  p'ant,  or  ofSce  operates  lies  within  the  discretion  of  the 
employer  and  he  always  ha-s  the  power  under  this  plan  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  a  tax  for  hours  above  the  long-time  average  by 
conformir.s  his  weekly  hours  to  -=-urh  average.  Therefore,  such  tax 
payments  are  dr-^gned  to  provide  a  sufficient  saving  in  costs  by 
work  distribution  to  aiuse  a  choice  to  be  made  by  the  employer  to 
favor  of  work  distribution  rather  than  the  payment  of  the  tax. 

So  far  as  the  payment  of  the  tax  when  conditions  are  above 
"normal"  Is  concerned,  that  is,  when  the  monthly  average  is  above 
the  long-time  average,  such  taxes  would  fall  as  a  proportionate 
tocrease  in  the  payroll  of  all  employers  alike,  so  that  their  competi- 
tive position   would   nmam  unchanged. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  at  such  tLmea  (only  when  production 
and  employment  are  at  a  h'ph  level  i  the  additional  cost  to  the 
employer  would  be  added  into  the  price  of  his  products.  To  the 
extent  that  this  was  done  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  real 
purchasing  power  of  consumers.  This  would  be  desirable  at  such 
times,   to  that   It  would   drunpen   a  too-rapid  bustoess  expansion. 

131.  How  would  the  plan  operate  to  adjust  for  the  effects  of 
technological    advance? 

Answer.  To  the  extent  that  technological  advance  lowered  hoiirs 
by  increasing  production  per  man-hour,  it  would  lower  the 
monthly  averages  and  immediately  induce  the  absorption  of  thoee 
who  otherwise  would  be  unemployed,  or  falling  to  be  absortied, 
they  would  be  given  Government  work.  At  all  events,  purchasing 
power  would  be  sustained  adequately  to  take  the  total  production 
cf  tiie  Nation  up  to  the  point  of  maximum  desire  for  any  given 
product.  The  plan  provides  for  the  necessary  weighttog  of  the 
long-time  averui^es  to  correct  for  any  downward  trend  of  average 
hours  caused  by  incrt>asing  production  per  man-hour.  There  is 
no  reason  to  as.surr.e  that  technological  advance  must  bring  a 
lowering  of  averatre  hours.  &>  long  as  the  desires  of  the  mass  of 
our  people  are  uufJled.  it  is  more  kxrical  that  technological  ad- 
vance should  inrr'M-;'^  th--  stanri-rd  of  livini;  by  properly  dis- 
tributing the  incea-se'l  production,  rather  than  decrease  average 
man-hours  of   eniployment. 

Once  the  standiird  of  livm-.:  Is  raised  to  the  point  where  people 
choose  more  leisure  rather  tlian  more  material  satisfactioni*,  then 
average  hours  should  go  down.  So  far  as  the  op»eratlon  of  the  plan 
Is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  which  they  choose.  It  would 
tend  to  keep  our  e<^onomy  in  balance  under  whatever  conditions  of 
efficiency  pertained.  It  would  have  a  tendency,  however,  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  the  recurrent  destruction  of  values  which  take  pTace 
periodically  laider  our  present  system  and  to  accelerate  the  ns« 
to  the  general  standard  of  living. 

132    Won't   1*    c.'tiis^  overproduction? 

Answer,  There  tsn  t  such  a  thing  as  overproduction,  except  in  a 
given  commod.ty.  .so  lonii:  ;vs  the  tot.il  desires  of  our  people  for  the 
goods  produced  remain  unsatistied.  'What  we  call  overproduction 
is  generally  under-con.-umpti  jn  If  .saturation  of  the  total  derirf^ 
of  all  our  people,  for  which  they  are  willtog  to  work,  ever  arrives, 
it  will  slm.ply  bring  a  gradual  reduction  of  average  worktog  hourai 
nothing  else. 

133.  Won't  it  cause  over-saving'' 

Answer  It;  might  have  that  tendency.  But  if  It  did,  all  that 
would  result!  would  be  a  gradual  reduction  of  yield  on  tovest- 
ments,  with  tocreased  .safety. 

134.  How  would  it  affect  foreign  trade? 
Answer.  See  answer  to  question  150. 

135.  How  would   it   aiTect    prices? 
Answer.  See   answer  to  Question   119. 

136.  How  would  it  affect  the  value  of  securities? 

Answer.  It  would  sustain  the  value  of  tovestments  by  su-staln- 
tog  the  eamtog  power  of  the  property  of  which  they  represent 
ownership. 

137.  How  would  It  affect  property  values? 
Answer.  See  answer  to  Question  139. 

138.  How  would  it  affect  employment  In  capital-goods  to- 
dostrles? 
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An.swer.  A  large  share  of  the  present  unemplovment  arises 
through  the  decrease  of  production  in  the  capital  "goods  indus- 
tries, both  producers'  goods  and  durable  or  long-time  consumers' 
goods. 

Production  of  capital  goods  depends  on  two  factors:  (a)  Pro- 
ducers' eoodi— upon  actual  or  anticipated  consuming  power  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  their  profitable  use  and  thus  validate  the  invest- 
ment therein,  and  (b)  long-time  con.-^umers'  goods- -upon  actual 
or  anticipated  consuming  power  sufficient  to  absorb  the  volume 
produced. 

All  types  3f  capital  poods  crenerally  call  for  the  extension  of 
credit  and  in  the  case  of  producers'  goods,  generally  lonc-tlme 
credit.  Cred  t  in  turn  Is  available  through  cu.-tomary' investment 
channels  only  when  confidence  exl.'^ts  that  adequate  con.sumers' 
purc!ia.<inff  power  will  be  available  o^er  the  term  of  the  credit  to 
Insure  the  service  thereon  and  to  amortize  the  loan  on  or  before 
it.-;  final   maturity. 

This  propK).>al,  therefore,  would  provide  the  mo.'it  solid  basis  for  a 
return  cf  th '  necessary  confidence  by  insuring  not  only  an  im- 
mediate incr^'ase  in  consuming  power  sufficient  to  Ju.^tify  invest- 
ment in  ncvr  capital  goodo  but  a^isurance  of  such  an  adequate 
con-umlng  pDwcr  permanently  su.stain(d. 

\'iliile  ther?  Is  no  Justiffcaticn  for  the  production  of  producers' 
E!'X)d.-  on  any  basis  other  than  a  rea-sonable  assurance  of  their 
pro.'ltable  us«  or  sale.  It  Is  certain  that  prosperity  Inevi'ably  will 
return  and  that,  therefore,  there  exists  today  actual  juftificaticn 
for  the  imm.-diate  production  of  large  quantities  of  such  go,-xis. 
And  the  certiinty  of  an  as.«ured  and  permanent  consuming  power 
.should  go  a  long  way  to  induce  an  immediate  Increase  in  .such 
production,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposal  to  mitigate 
against  the  use  of  any  other  measures  designed  to  accelerate 
the  movemer.t. 

1.19  If  the  long-time  average  was  reduced  each  year  while  a 
depression  lasted,  is  It  not  true  that  this  would  reduce  the  pay- 
ments of  sujjplemental  compensation? 

Answer.  Tliere  wo\ild  always  be  a  lag  In  the  reduction  of  the 
long-time  average  compared  with  a  drop  in  the  monthly  average. 
Therefore,  tlie  deeper  a  deflationary  movem.ent  went,  the  greater 
would  be  tte  differential  to  favor  cf  demand  (represented  by 
effective  pur:haslng  power)  over  supply  (represented  by  current 
production).  This  Is  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  plan. 
The  amotmt  of  purchasing  p>ower  In  dollars  at  any  given  time  is 
unimportant  WTiat  is  important  Is  the  dollar  volume  of  purchas- 
ing power  In  reference  to  the  dollar  voliune  of  current  produc- 
tion—  In  other  words,  the  level  of  demand  compared  with  the  level 
of  supply — and  the  plan  would  operate  on  any  down-swing  to 
InTcase  the  pull  of  demand  over  supply.  The  deeper  the  down- 
swing becam?,  the  stronger  this  pull  would  become,  until  at  some 
po\nt  the  a;  tempt  of  supply  to  meet  the  excess  demand  thus 
produced  would  cause  a  reversal  of  the  trend.  This  pull  would 
t-ecome  effective  immediately  and  autom.atically  the  moment 
weekly  hour?  of  employment,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  brought 
♦he  monthly  average  below  the  long-time  average,  and  the  cor- 
rective action  would  continue  until  the  balance  was  restored. 

As  an  illu.'tratlon  of  the  Importance  of  promptness  in  exerting 
such  corrcctlre  action,  let  us  assume  that  we  have  a  pole  standing 
perpondiculai-  and  that  It  start.s  to  lean  off  center.  It  takes  very 
little  force  to  push  It  back,  provided  the  force  is  exerted  immedi- 
ately it  starts  to  lean.  But  once  let  It  get  seriously  off  center  and 
the  force  re<iulrcd  to  push  it  back  goes  up  in  geometric  ratio. 
If  we  .start  the  necessary  corrective  action  by  supplementing  pur- 
ehasing  power  the  moment  it  becomes  inadequate  to  sustain  pro- 
duction, the  force  required  (that  is.  the  amount  of  money 
required)   to  push  It  back  will  be  relatively  small. 

140.  Isn't  the  plan  too  complicated  for  practical  operation'' 
Answer.  It  is  not  complicated.     Actually,  its  operation  would  be 

quite  simple.  The  averages  would  be  easily  determined  by  a 
simple  calculation  from  reports  made  monthly  by  employers. 
These  reports  would  contain  only  simple  data  consisting  of  the 
number  of  man-hours  used  during  the  period  reported  and  the 
number  of  employees  on  the  last  day  of  each  period  reported. 
Every  employer  keeps  such  figures  now  or  could  easily  do  so.  The 
operation  of  the  Government  employment  offices  would  not  be 
complicated. 

Because  It  does  not  attempt  to  control  prcxluctlon,  wages,  prices, 
or  hours.  Its  enforcement  as  a  tax  measure  would  be  relatively 
simple. 

141.  Is  It  hkely  that  this  plan  would  eventually  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  t  ike  over  and  run  all  Industry? 

Answer.  Net  at  all.  On  the  contrary.  It  would  bring  about  a 
condition  of  general  security  for  the  workers  and  a  high  level  of 
sustained  production  and  bustoess  activity  for  employers.  Indus- 
try would  thus  be  keeping  its  own  house  to  order  and  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  Government  to  Intervene  In  order  to  meet  emer- 
gencies occasioned  by  millions  of  people  being  thrown  out  of  work 
and  a  gencrsJ  destruction  of  tovestments  and  profits.  (See  ques- 
tion 144.) 

General  effect  of  the  plan  cm  the  national  xoell-beiny 

142.  'What  social  advantages  wotild  flow  from  the  plan? 
Answer.  Economic   welfare   and   social   welfare   are   synonymous. 

By  maintatong  economic  health  It  would  safeguard  social  health. 
It  would  provide  permanent  security  to  both  the  worker  and  the 
employer.  I;  would  guarantee  a  Job  to  everyone.  It  would  guar- 
antee a  sustitoed  market  for  the  products  of  all  todustry. 

Increased  economic  well-being  would  permit  children  to  securs 
better  school  tog  and  more  of  It. 


It  would  reduce  crime  by  giving  evervone  the  discipline  of  self- 
respecting  work. 

143.  What,  if  any.  would  be  the  effect  on  the  standard  of  living 
generally? 

Answer.  Obviously,  it  would  te>nd  to  raii^e  our  standard  of 
living  to  the  highest  average  level  permltteKl  bv  our  abilltv  to 
produce  By  malntammp  effective  purchasing  power  or  derr.and 
for  goods  at  a  level  adequate  to  call  lor  prcxluctlon  up  to  the  ;inilt 
of  desire  for  any  given  product,  the  highest  possible  level  of 
wealth  production  would  be  s-.istalned  .\s  the  material  standard 
of  Ilvinc  Increased,  it  would  bring  with  it  Increased  opportunity 
for  more  leisure  and  permit  of  a  higher  deijree  of  cuUuraJ 
development. 

144  Doesn't  the  plan  put  Govcn-iment  in  business  and  there- 
fore   prove   an   objection? 

Answer.  It  does  not  put  Government  in  busine.ss  All  the 
Government  would  do  Is  to  create  the  mechanism  under  which 
industry  and  labor  would  run  their  own  show  The  averages 
upon  which  the  plan  operates  would  not  be  set  hv  the  Govern- 
ment, but  would  be  determined  from  cctual  fiirures  provided  by 
industry  itself.  The  plan  would  be  operat.ed  bv  mdustrv  and 
labor  and  simply  would  be  Implemented  bv  Governnif^nt  in'  order 
that  it  would  operate  on  a  uniform  bii-^is  and  preserve  the  equities 
of  every  participant.      (See   que.stion    141  ) 

145.  Why   do   only  part   of   the   people   receive  the  benefits'' 
Answer.  Even-one  in  the  Nation  who  can  benefit  from  sustained 

business  will  benefit.  It  is  not  nece&sary  to  include  evervone 
under  the  plan  it.self.  If  the  major  portion  of  the  spending 
power  of  the  Nation  was  Included,  as  it  would  be,  the  sustained 
purchasing  power  of  that  primary  group  would  sustain  the  income 
of  the  balance  of  the  Nation,  which  depends  upon  the  expenditiires 
of  those  In  such  primary  group. 

146.  Will  agricultural  workers  or  those  in  personal  service  be 
eligible  under  your  plan? 

Answer.  They  could  be  included  the  same  as  oth;  r  rmplovees. 
But  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  do  so  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
regulating  their  hours.  Their  excJusion.  however,  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  results  of  the  plan.  As  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  total  primary  market  Is  included,  the  operation  of  the  plan 
would  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  total  economy  of  the  Nation 
For  instance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  directly  increase  the  Income 
of  our  doctors  if  the  Income  of  their  patients  Is  sustalntxl.  but  the 
income  of  the  patients  would  be  sustained  only  indirectly  by  in- 
creasing the  expenditures  of  the  doctors.  Likewise  with  agricul- 
ture. If  the  buying  power  of  todustrial  workers,  which  represents 
the  largest  share  of  the  total  market  for  all  kinds  of  poods  and 
services,  is  sustained,  they  will  purchase  the  products  of  ngricu!- 
rure  up  to  the  point  of  desire  and  thus  svistaln  the  market  for 
farm  products  and  the  incomes  of  farmers.  Also  sustained  in- 
dustrial prexluctlon  at  a  high  level  will  increase  the  nverpge  In- 
come of  those  in  industry  and  thus  attract  the  niaiginal  worker 
from  the  farms  into  industry  with  a  secured  future  This  will  de- 
crease the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  and  increase  the  incomes 
of  those  who  remain  in  agrlcxilture 

147.  Won't  it  stifle  individual  initiative? 

Answer.  No.  Opportunity  to  work  for  a  reward  doesn't  stifle 
Industry;    it  promotes  it. 

148.  Who  fcx>ts  the  bill? 

Answer  No  individual  or  group  of  Individuals  Industry  pets 
the  benefit  at  one  period  of  the  business  cycle  and  pays  it  back 
out  of  the  wealth  produced  at  another  time.  It  is  like  any  other 
re.<^rvo  fund,  it  simply  sets  aside  a  portion  of  the  total  prtxiuclion 
when  production  is  high,  and  uses  it  to  sustain  demiuid  when  pro- 
duction otherwise  would  be  low.  This  sustains  profits  lor  bcth 
the  employee  and  the  employer. 

149.  'What  would  it  cost  the  Government  to  maintain  the  plan"' 
Answer.  The  only  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  the  initial 

capital  of  the  National  Employment  Reserve  Corporation  of 
$500,000,000.  This  corporation  would  be  given  the  power  to  bor- 
row for  its  needs.  While  the  Government  would  guarantee  th.e 
obligations  of  the  corporation  Just  as  it  does  with  the  R  F  C  . 
such  guarantee  would  not  constitute  a  drain  on  the  National 
Treasury  by  reason  of  the  assured  income  of  the  con.ioration  due 
to  the  mathematical  characteristics  of  the  plan  because  the  taxes 
assessed  would  constitute  a  premium  income  always  sufficient  to 
cxjver  the  demands  upon  the  corporation. 

The  plan  is  essentially  a  device  supported  and  operated  by  in- 
dustry and  Implemented  by  Government  to  insure  uniformity  and 
to  preserve  the  equities  between  all  those  who  contribute  and 
benefit. 

150.  The  United  States  Is  not  a  complete  economic  unit.  How 
would  this  plan  control  foreign  trade  and  migration'?  Wouldn't 
a  decline  In  foreign  purchases  of  cotton  or  wheat  seriously  disturb 
the  plan? 

Answer.  Foreign  trade  would  not  affect  the  operation  of  the 
plan,  except  in  one  respect,  for  which  the  plan  would  help  make  an 
automatic  adjustment.  In  the  final  analysis,  our  foreign  trade 
must  balance  to  terms  of  goods  and  or  services.  We  want  the 
largest  possible  vol  tune  of  foreign  trade,  provided  it  does  so 
balance.  The  way  to  insure  the  largest  volume  of  foreign  trade 
is  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  our  people  at  home  so  that 
their  demand  for  the  products  which  we  do  not  produce-  -because 
we  are  not  a  complete  economic  unit — for  instance,  rubber, 
manganese,  tin,  coffee,  certain  luxuries,  and  so  forth,  will  provide 
the  dollar  exchange  for  an  equal  volume  of  exports 

It  is  obvious  that  a  decline  to  foreign  purchases  of  cotton  or 
wheat,  or  any  other  unbalancing  of  the  normal  export  volume  of 
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Individual    products,    will 
Industry,  just  as  the  changing 
Industries.    Today  we  have  no 
plants  shut  down  as  the  resul ; 
out  of  work,  thus  reducing  the 
by  sustaining  6uch  buying 
men  must  be  transferred  fron 
plan  does  not  change  the 
provide  an  automatic  device 
buying  power  of  the  Nation 

151.  The  plan   provides   tha 
workers,  since  all  would  be 
mum  pay.     While  this 
among  those  who  are  against 
the  economic  effect  between 

Answer    No.     But   no   one 
welfare  and  relief  work  can 
of   providing  self-respecting 

152.  Would   not   the   natura 
almost  monopolistic,  in  that 
might  enlarge  their  productive 
the  same  tonnage  with 
flexible  set-up? 

Answer.  There  is  nothing  Ir 
ber  of  man-hours  of  labor 
man-hours   used   were   dlvideci 
ployees,  then  the  investment 
be  reduced,  but  the  iaves 
ferent  than  It  was  before, 
be  exactly  as  it  would  be  as 
would  use  its  equipment 
fell  off,  Just  as  by  work  distr 
hours  per  employee. 

153.  Will  the  plan  actually 
Answer.  It    will    completely 

unt&ry  unemployment  of 
worker  cannot  get  a  Job  m 
Job    by   the   Government    on 
untary  unemployment  would 
a  position,  before  actual 
be  made  available. 

154.  How   coiild   the   presenjt 
absorbed  without  disrupting 

Answer.  The  answer  is  very 
without    the   shadow   of   a 
power  of  the  mass  of  the 
10   percent   90   days   from. 
efTectlve  demand  above  our 
such   assured  demand   would 
production  and  emplojrment 
It   is  obvious   that   producers 
diatPly  In  order  to  produce 
mand.     This    would    cavise 
present  unemployed  even 
tlve  at  the  end  of  the  90-day 
of  overproduction  except 
only  way  sufficient  productlor 
sured  demand  would  be  to 
average.     Ask   any  producer 
absolute  assurance  of  such  a 

By  reason  of  present 
situation  that  woiild  be  create|d 
back  full  employment  would 
production  rapidly  enough  to 

155.  What  would  be  done 
thrown  out  of  employment  by 

Answer.  Workers  thrown  ou1 
would  be  able  to  find  e 
total  market  for  the  goods  of 
by  an  amount  representing 
purchased  the   products  of 
increased  demand  fca*  labor  In 
era  did    not   find   new 
ately.  they  would  be  given 
would  reduce  the  monthly 
play  the  Inducement  for  wor^ 
and  provided  the  monthly 
the  payment  of  supplemental 
exert  its  pull  to  draw  the 
work  Into  private  employmen 

156.  How  woxild  an  Industry 
lithographing,   where   it   Is 
contract  price  and  then  make 

Answer.  Because    It    doesn 
there  would  be  no  necessity 
sltviation  as  Is  pictured.     If 
required  number  of  man-hour^ 
the  plan  would  not  affect  the 

157.  WUl   it  tend   to  avoid 
enabling  a  better  Judging  of 

Answer.  Yes,    it    would 
mand   by  sustaining  effective 

158.  Win   it  stabUize 
stocks? 

Answer.  Decidedly;   because 
lug  power  for  all  goods  aod 


the    workers    In    that    partlirular 

styles  often  adversely  affect  dom,estic 

levice  for  meeting  a  situation  where 

of  such  Influences  and  throw  men 

buying  power  of  the  Nation,    Only 

can  we  meet  a  situation  v/here 

one  line  of  work  to  another.     The 

slttiations  we  must  meet,  but  it  does 

or  meeting  them  and  sustains   the 

Willie  we  are  doing  so. 

no  money  would   be   paid   to    idle 
en^ployed  under  it.  though,  at  a  mini- 
may  have  some   moral   validity 
loles,  Is  there  any  real  difference  In 
ese  two  measrures? 
irho   is   familiar   with   the   effects  of 
dQUbt  the  social  value  in  a  demccracy 
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ISQ.  Would  the  plan  give  us  current  stattstl-s  as  to  erononuc 
ccndltlons? 

Answer.  Yes,    Immediately    after    the    close    of    each    month    we 

would  know — and  the  Informtttion  wouid  be  available  to  the 
public — how  many  workers  were  currently  emplov^d  by  each  In- 
dustrv",  the  total  man-hours  they  were  employed  the  previous 
month,  the  number  of  workers  unemployed  in  "private"  industry, 
the  number  employed  Etnd  the  man-huurs  used  en  Government 
preplanned  work. 

160  Will  not  there  be  a  tendency  under  the  plan  for  workers 
In  ain"iculture  to  move  Into  Indiastry'"* 

Answer.  Decidedly,  That  Is  the  best  thing  that  rou'.d  hf.ppen, 
provided  permanent  so-  unty  l.s  provided  for  the  Indu.striaJ  worker 
as  It  woiiid  be  under  tiiw  proposal  The  expansion  of  industry. 
producing  the  desires  of  the  people.  Ls  practically  unlimited  and 
nothing;  could  be  more  beneficial  to  our  economy,  a.s  a  whole, 
than  to  transfer  those  workers  on  the  farm  who  are  able  to  live 
only  on  a  stabsistence  bat  is  to  Industry*,  producing  the  things  they 
need  and  de^iire  for  a  higher  standard  of  Uvmg. 
Math-rrnaiiral  bas'-s  of  the  plan 

161.  The  plan  prcposes  to  mathematically  correct  the  long-time 
average  to  weight  f:'r  tlie  etTect.s  ct  mcrea^^lntt  productir.n  per  niiin- 
hour  cau.'^d  by  technological  advance — is  this  possible? 

Answer  Yes  This  would  be  accomplished  by  calculatlnc  the 
rate  of  Increase  or  decrease  In  the  trend,  from  wlilrh  a  statl;  Ileal 
correction  would  be  made  In  determinlnc:  the  orSnal  long-time  aver- 
age. Thi."?  Ls  neces.siu-y  because  the  long-time  average  is  a  projec- 
tion of  what  is  expected  to  happen  the  follov.'lng  year,  bx^cd  on 
what  hR.s  happened  over  the  prust  10  years.  It  Is  Impossible,  of 
course,  to  mak*^  a  completely  accurate  projection,  but  by  welght- 
Ing  the  projection  for  the  trend,  and  correcting  at  the  beginnln;^  of 
each  year,  a  complete  correction  i.s  made  In  the  moving  average 
with  only  a  slight  time  lag  The  only  efTect  of  this  lag  would  be  to 
determine  the  time  o^-er  which  the  supplemental  compensation  ex- 
pended In  a  given  periCKl  would  be  reimbursed  And  the  period  Ls  of 
no  moment  The  actiii^l  balancing  of  income  and  outgo  over  a 
period  Is  mathematically  certain. 

162  Under  tht^  plan,  would  the  standard  u.'^ed  for  the  lone-time 
avenige  be  the  predepres^slon  employment  cr.nditlnn  of  the  country? 

An-swer  No  The  standard  repre.sented  by  the  long-time  average 
would  represent  the  hiplieet  lonc-tlme  moving  average  of  weekly 
hours  of  empliyrnent  wliich  ha^^l  actually  been  used  during  the 
period  averai^ed,  either  becau.'--e  it  wxs  all  the  hours  the  workers 
wanted  to  work  or  all  the  hours  they  were  permitted  to  work 
under  the  pystem  and  standards  of  efHclPncy  that  the  Nation  had 
been  able  to  create  It  would  represent  neither  tlie  boom  periods 
nor  the  depression  periods,   but   the  average  of  both  periods. 

Tlie  monthly  average  would  be  accurat*^  from  the  start,  as  It 
would  be  calculated  from  actual  reports  of  employers  received  at 
the  close  of   path   month 

163  How  do  we  know  thf»  money  xised  to  pay  .s-upplemcntaJ  com- 
pensation will   be  paid   back'' 

Answer  Becau.se  of  the  mathematical  characteristics  of  the 
plan  Worklni::  from  an  average  of  weekly  hours,  we  know  tlio.t 
over  a  period  the  number  of  hours  abijve  the  average  will  exactly 
equal  the  numtxr  of  hours  below  the  average — or  It  wouldn't  b« 
an  average  .^~  a  tax  would  be  SLSRes.'^ed  for  excess  hours  at  a  hisjhni 
rate  than  sripplemcnta!  compen.-^atlon  would  be  paid  for  deficit 
hours,  the  amount  collected  would  always  exceed,  with  mathe- 
matical certainty,  the  amount  expended  This  excess  would  be 
used  to  pay  the  wages  of  those  given  cmploj-ment  on  preplanned 
public  works. 

Application  of  the  plan,  in  refpejrt  to  its  effect  on  the  employee 

164  Wouid  even,-  worker  be  able  to  secure  the  beneflte  of  tho 
plan? 

Answer.  Yes,  if  you  are  employed,  by  an  individual,  company, 
corporation,  aa-soclation.  or  other  employer,  or  if  you  are  unem- 
ployed and  register  for  employment  with  the  Government  agency 
charged  with   provldmg   prt^planned   public   work. 

165.  What  benefits  would   the  employee  secure? 

Answer,  You  would  be  guaranteed  a  Job  on  Government  work 
If  unable  to  secure  a  job  m  private  enterprise.  Also,  you  would 
be  guaranteed  additional  compen.«ation,  In  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived from  your  employer,  out  of  a  national  reserve  fund 
whenever  employment  fell  off.  tlxat  Is,  when  the  monthly  average 
dropped  below  the  lonj^-tlme  average.  Such  payments  would 
continue  until  current  employment  rose  again  as  high  or  higher 
than    the    lone-time    average. 

166.  What    would    the   employee    have    to    contribute? 
Answer    Nothm;;:. 

167.  Docs  the  employee  pay  any  dues  or  fees  of  any  kind? 
Answer.  No. 

168.  'What   h.ippen.s   when   I  lose   my   Job? 

Answer.  You  register  with  your  local  Government  employment 
ofSce  and  then  try  to  get  another  Job  with  or  without  their  help. 
If  you  are  not  Fi.icressful  within  30  days  of  the  date  you  reghstered, 
you  would  be  given  a  Job  by  the  G  .vemraent.  The  Job  given  you 
might  not  be  the  .same  class  of  work  you  had  been  doing,  "but 
It  would  be  work  you  were  capable  of  performing.  The  pay 
on  sizch  a  Job  would  be  on  a  minimum  standard. 

169.  '^Iiere  would   I   apply   for  work? 

Answer.  To  your  local   (lovemment  employment  office. 

170.  Do   I  receive   benefits   whUe   I   am   unemployed? 

Answer.  You  do  not  receive  any  supplemental  pay  unless  yon 
accept  a  Job  which  the  Government  guarantees  to  furnish  yotL 
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171  If  my  work-hours  were  reduced,  how  would  it  affect  my 
pay  ■' 

An'^wer  i:  you  are  p;ud  by  the  hour  your  waeos  would  be  less 
because  of  tlie  reduced  work.  But  whenever  the  monthly  average 
was  loss  than  the  long-time  averat:e.  you  would  receive  from  the 
national  reserve  fund  addltioruJ  compensation  over  and  above 
that  receive!  from  your  employer,  which  would  keep  your  total 
Income  from  falling  greatly, 

172.  How  wouid  I  know  when  I  was  entitled  to  receive  benefits 
from  the  re.^erve  fund' 

Ar.-'^wer.  You  would  know  what  both  tlie  monthly  and  lone- 
ttnie  averages  were,  a.s  the.se  would  be  published  m  the  diuiy 
pap'Ts,  post^'d  m  y(  ur  shop  or  olDce,  and  at  your  iK-al  Govorumont 
emplovment  office  and  post  office  at  all  times 

173  For  x~iw  long  would  I  receive  bcnclits  in  the  form  of 
supplemented   pay? 

Answer  Such  paym.ents  would  continue  so  long  as  the  monthly 
averaee  remained   below  the  lone-time  a-.erage 

174  In  wiiat  form  would  I  receive  the  bcnctits'^ 

Answer.  They  would  be  paid  to  you  each  day  by  your  employer 
alone  with  -.our  reexilar  pay  Your  employer  would  get  the  money 
bac'K  immediately  from  the  national  res-^rve  fund. 

175  H<iw  will  the  plan  affect    my  w.iites' 

Answer  It  does  not  affect  your  rreular  wriktes  in  any  way.  except 
that  It  euarantees  you  supplemental  compensation  as  explained 
under  quesi  ion   171. 

176  Wou  d  the  adoption  of  the  plan  tend  to  reduce  wages? 
Answer    ?<o.     Waees   tend   to   go   down   only   when    demand    for 

labor  is  weak  By  sustainine  a  high  level  of  purchasing  power,  the 
demand  for  goods  would  be  sustained  This  would  sustain  em- 
ployment and  cause  a  stable  demand  for  labor  and  thus  tend  to 
maintain  wage  rates 

177  If  I  ose  my  Job.  how  long  must  I  wait  before  I  get  anoth.er 
Job'' 

Answer  Tou  could  get  another  Job  in  industry  just  as  soon  as 
you  could  find  one  Because  biL'-mess  would  be  kept  up,  your 
chance.s  of  finding  another  job  immediately  would  be  good,  but  if 
you  were  unable  to  find  a  regular  Job.  you  always  would  be  given 
a  Job  by  the  Government  employment  office  after  a  lapse  of  30 
days  So  that  if  you  registered  immediately  after  you  lost  a  job, 
\ou  would  never  be  out  of  work  for  more  than  30  days. 

178.  Do  I  have  to  take  any  Job  offered  me'' 

Answer.  No  But  if  you  want  a  job  provided  by  the  Government 
y  'U  must  i.ccept  the  kind  of  work  it  Ls  able  to  provide 

179  Hnw  mucli  will  they  pay  me  if  I  accept  a  Government  Job 
under  this  plan'' 

.•\n.-.wer  Such  work  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  minimum 
wages,  set  :o  provide  a  sub.?;stence  llvint;. 

180.  Might  It  not  be  difficult  to  persuade  unemployed  workers 
to  accept  irw  pay  on  preplanned  work  supplied  by  the  Government  ' 

Answer.  Fhe  plan  would  sustain  production  and  employment 
at  the  hig-iest  average  long-time  level.  This  would  sustain  de- 
mand fMr  labor  at  all  tlm"s  and  thus  Involuntary  unemployment 
in  private  cnterprLse  would  be  kept  ai  a  mlnimimi  Hence  the 
numbt-r  Ki"en  employment  on  preplanned  work  supplied  through 
the  Government  would  be  relatively  few  and  these  wotild  con- 
sist of  the  most  inefficient  marginal  workers  The  bett»'r  work- 
ing cla.ss  would  be  able  to  secure  regular  work.  With  the  plan 
m  effect,  i^  is  logical  to  assume  that  charity  organizations  would 
refu.se  to  support  such  marginal  worken  if  they  knew  they  could 
support  themselves  on  public  work,  and  although  the  pay  thev 
would  get  would  be  small,  it  would  provide  decent  subsistence 
and  would  still  be  more  than  such  workers  could  get  from  any 
charitable  organization  Tlierefore  there  is  no  inherent  weakness 
In  keeping  th*'  wiiges  on  public  work  at  a  minimum.  There  is 
an  advantiipe  m  doing  so.  in  that  those  who  are  forced  to  work 
in  order  tc  support  themselves  would  be  Induced  to  seek  emplov- 
ment in  firivate  industry  as  soon  as  possible  In  order  to  get 
higher  compen.satlon.  In  other  words,  Uiere  would  be  no  Induce- 
ment for  lien  to  stay  on  public  work  rather  than  to  get  back 
into    prlva'e    productive    enterprtse, 

181  WhJt  would  be  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  employment 
of  women? 

Answer,  It  should  tend  to  reduce  the  number  employed  par- 
ticularly in  factory  work  a  great  portion  of  whom  now  work  in 
order  to  supplement  the  family  Income.  If  employment  was  reg- 
ularized aid  our  production  more  evenly  distributed — as  it  would 
be  automailcally  under  the  plan— it  would  make  it  unnecessary-  for 
a  great  mt.ny  women  now  employed  to  continue  to  work. 

It  is  probable  that  as  our  standard  of  living  increased  as  it 
would  if  our  production  were  sustained  at  the  highest-average 
long-time  level  and  economically  distributed  there  would  be  a 
tendency  en  the  one  hand  to  accelerate  the  reduction  In  the  hours 
of  work  required  In  the  home  which  might  cause  more  women  to 
seek  outside  employment.  But  on  the  other  hand  by  increasing 
the  standard  of  living  such  a  tendency  should  be  offset  by  those 
who  would  give  up  outside  employment  and  devote  their  time  to 
the  promoiion  of  cultural  Interests.  Statistics  show  that  marriage 
rates  increa.se  v.lth  regularized  employment  which  should  have  a 
tendency  t  3  remove  a  percentage  of  the  present  unmarried  women 
from   unemployment  in   Industry. 

182.  By  inducing  work-sharing,  would  not  the  tendency  be  tO 
lower  the  average  efficiency  of  the  workers  and  Increase  costs? 

Answer.  Any  decreased  efficiency  which  might  result  for  a  given 
employer  through  work  sharing  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  through  greater  em- 


ployment. It  is  self-evident  that  the  total  production  of  t'.e 
Nation  Is  Increased  when  all  workers  are  gainfully  employed  up 
to  their  full  capacity  and  receive  a  sufficient  inconie  to  permit  of 
the  adequate  purchase  of  such  production.  Any  employer  profits 
by  having  a  sustained  market  for  his  goods  much  more  than  from 
E:i,ghtly  increa.sed  c5ciency  which  may  enable  him  to  get  a  larger 
share  of  a  smaller  market.  Whatever  the  effect  might  be.  if  any. 
on  efficiency,  such  effect  would  be  spread  over  all  industrv  and  not 
centered  in  one  plant.  Every  employer  would  remain  m'the  same 
position  as  today  in  bidding  for  the  most  efficient  labor  against  his 
competition  and  v.-ould  have  the  same  opportunity  as  today  to 
develop  the  relative  emclency  of  his  own  plant  or  business. 
Application  of  the  plan  in  respect  to  its  effect  on  the  employer 

183  .^re  all  employers  eligible  to  operate  under  the  plan:> 
.^nswer    Yes,    except   those  engaged   in   agriculture 

184  Must   an  employer  operate  under   the  plan'' 

.Answer  Yes.  If  you  have  one  or  more  em.plovees  receiving 
salary,  wages,  commissions,  piecework,  or  otiier  compensation, 
e.xcept   agricultural   employees. 

185  Wliat  benefits  would  the  employer  receive  from  the  plan? 

.Answer  Ycu  would  be  iissured  sustained  buying  power  through- 
out the  Nation  among  those  to  whom  vou  sell  vour  products  or 
services.     In  effect  you  would  have  market  insurance 

186  r>oes  the  plan  control  the  number  cf  hou.'^  the  employer 
may  operate  his  plant  or  his  office'^ 

Answtr  No  The  number  of  hours  you  cperatc  vuur  plsmt  or 
offjce  is  left  entirely  to  your  discretu..n." 

187,  How  much  extra  will  it  cc-t  the  emplover? 

Answer  If  you  distribute  the  hours  of  work  vou  wish  to  use 
among  .-^uff.cient  employees,  so  that  each  is  employed  not  more 
than  the  a\erage  number  of  hours  per  week,  over"  a  6  months' 
period,  represented  by  the  long-time  average,  you  would  avoid  the 
jiayment  of  any  tax,  except  at  times  when  general  employment, 
represented  by  the  monthly  average,  was  great<:T  than  the  long- 
time average  At  such  times  the"  premium  you  would  pay  for 
such  excess  hours  would  amount  to  the  siime 'percentage  increase 
m  your  labor  costs  as  would  be  paid  bv  all  vour  competitors,  so 
that  your  competitive  position  would  rerniun  unchanged. 

188.  Hew  will  it  affect  the  employers  casts  m  relation  to  his 
competitors'' 

Answer  Your  costs  would  not  be  adversely  afTected  in  relation 
to  his,  unless  he  dtstributed  his  work  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  long- 
time average  and  you  did  not,      (See  answer  to  question  187  i 

189  How  will  I  determine  the  waees  I  must  pay? 

Answer  Just  as  you  do  today  Probably  on  the  basis  of  supply 
and  demand,  on  your  union  scale,  if  your  business  is  unionized,  and 
on  the  ba-is  of  length  of  .service  and"  training  in  your  orpanizjuion 
together  with  your  general  philosophy  as  to  the  treatm.ent  cf  em- 
ployees     This  plan   does  not   affect    the  basic   wages  paid, 

190  Will  It  control  the  wages  I  must  pay? 

Answer.  No.  Tlie  plan  has  no  control  over  ba^ic  wages,  except 
as  to  the  payment  cf  a  tax  if  you  work  your  employees  more  aver- 
age weekly  hours,  ever  a  6-month  period,  tlian  the  long-time 
average. 

191.  If  I  am  a  manufacturer,  will  I  have  to  increase  my  fixed 
Investment  in  order  to  operate  under  the  plan? 

Answer,  No.  Every  plant  must  have  equipment  to  produce  for 
Its  maximum  market.  Such  equipment  may  be  used  one  or  more 
shifts.  By  ."sustaining  your  market,  the  monthly  average  of  hours 
would  remain  up  and  all  industry  would  be  able  to  work  relatively 
long  hours.  When  business  fell  off  you  would  reduce  average  hours 
to  the  long-time  average  rather  than  lay  off  employees,  if  you  de- 
sired t-o  avoid  the  tax.  but  this  would  require  no  more  equipment. 
Willie,  at  .such  times  your  unit  cost  would  go  up  becau.se  of  your 
fixed  Investm.ent.  it  would  be  because  your  production  had  pone 
doum,  not  because  of  this  plan.  In  fact  the  plan  would  keep  pro- 
duction from  falling  off  so  that  the  variations  m  vmit  costti  would 
be  very  slight. 

192,"  Will  I  have  to  hire  Inefficient  workers? 

Answer.  No.     You  have   the  same  freedom   as  today 

193.  Will  I  be  able  to  hire  whom  I  want  and  discliarge  wh.om 
I  want? 

Answer.  Exactly  as  you  do  today. 

194.  How  will  I  know  what  the  official  monthly  and  long-time 
average  hours  are? 

Answer.  Both  the  monthly  average  and  long-time  avcr:\ge  would 
be  published  currently  m  the  dally  press,  would  be  mailed  to  you 
immediately,  and  would  be  available  at  yotir  local  Government 
employment  office  and  post  office  at  all  times. 

195.  Will  the  monthly  and  long-time  averages  as  published  apply 
to  all  employers  in  the  country  or  to  a  given  region,  or  to  just 
the  employers  in  my  industry? 

Answer  Both  the  monthly  and  long-time  averages  will  be  pub- 
lished for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  will  apply  to  ail  employers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

196.  When  will  the  employer  pay  a  pay-roll  tax? 

Answer.  At  the  close  of  any  6-month  period  i  June  30  and 
December  31).  during  which  his  employees  work  more  average 
hours  per  week  than  the  published  long-time  average 

197.  How  much  pay-roll  tax  will  the  employer  pay? 

Answer.  One  and  one-quarter  percent  of  the  total  pay  of  each 
employee  for  each  hour  or  fraction  that  his  average  weekly  em- 
ployment exceeds  the  long-time  average.  For  example,  if  an  em- 
ployee worked  an  average  of  42  hours  a  week  during  a  6-month 
period  and  the  long-time  average  stood  at  40  hours,  ycu  wouid  pay 
a  tax  eqiial  to  2^a  percent  of  that  employee's  pay. 
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198.  To  whom  will  the  tax 
Answer.  To  the  collector  of 

which  the  employer  Is  located 

199.  When  will  my  workers 
Answer.  Whenever  the  mon 

time  average. 

200.  Who  will  pay  the  benefits 
Answer.  You   will,   on   their 

reimbursed  for  such  payments 
the  national  reserve  fund  pro'' 
forms   which    wUl    be    furnishpd 
through  your  local  bank 

201.  How  will  I  be  reimbursed 
Answer.   (See  answer  to  quept 

202.  Will  the  employer  have 
Answer.  Yes.     One   report 

National  Employment  Reserve 

203.  What  information  will 
Answer.  The  total   hours   h 

during  the  month  and  the 
roll  on  the  last  working  day  ol 

204.  Does  not  this  plan 
ployers  in  making  it  mandatoijy 
certain  circumstances? 

Answer.   The   plan   does  not 
quires  the  payment  of  a  tax 
the  choice  Is  left  to  the  em 
work    sufficiently    to    maintain 
avoid  the  payment  of  the  ta: 
excess  hours.    He  naturally 
economical  for  him.     His 
so  that  his  competitive  pxsslt^o 

205.  If  I  simply  operate  an 
be  included  under  the  plan? 

Answer.  Yea.  Office  employ 
produce  services  of  one  kind 
factured  product  does  not  ct 

206.  Would  the  operation  of 
tlve  of  the  workers' 

Answer.  It  is  hard  to  see 
In  the  case  of  some  few  ind! 
the  element  of  compensation 
this  element,  through   bonus 
responsible  for  the  tremendous 
of   manufacture.     We   are 
individual  and  not  the  ef 
mum  efficiency  of  an  individual 
better,  from  the  standpoint 
efficiency   from   100   percent 
percent  of  our  workers  operat 
zero   because   they   were   un 
welfare  Is  wrapped  up  in  the 
can  prosper  only  to  the  exter^^ 
The  material  welfare  of  the 
and  its  production  depends 
To  the  extent  that  everyone 
of  wealth  will  the  total  level 

207.  Will  it  permit  the 
minimum  of  Government 

Answer.  Yes;   with  no  Gov^ 

208.  Will   it  maintain  the 
what  he  shall   produce,  how 
hours  of  labor  he  shall  use 
labor,  and  what  he  shall  sell 

Answer.  Yes;    It  leaves  all 
same  as  today. 

209.  Does  not  the  plan  penalize 
good  fortune  or  good  management 
own    problems    of 
variety? 

Answer.  No.    The   market 
or  a   given   industry   is   not 
Profits   depend    upon    a 
duced.      The   largest  profits 
by  those  identified  with  othei 
of   any   industry   lie   Ln   having 
Industries  even  more  than  i 
general  employment   and 
and    would    not    interfere    in 
stabilized    employment   whicl 

210.  Would   not   the   effort 
avoid    a    tax    for    hours    ab<ive 
average  wages? 

Answer.  If   it   had   any  effort 
work    in   the   opposite   direct 
up    labor    would    be    in    den 
actually  would  happen  is  thii 
mine  which  was  the  most  e 
trained  workers  longer  hours 
tlonal  workers   not  so  hlghlj 
them  the  hours  represented  ' 
avoid    the    tax.     The   net    r 
create  a  situation  where  the 
would  fall  into  the  least 


paid?  I 

Internal  revenue  for  thd  district  in 


•ecelve  benefltsT 
tjhly  average  is  lower  than  the  long- 

1 

to  my  employees? 

regular   pay   days,   but   you   will   be 

immediately  by  drawing  a  draft  on 

ided  on  the  regular  monthly  report 

you.     The    draft    can   be    cashed 

for  the  payment  of  such  benefits? 
ion  200.) 
to  make  reports,  and,  if  so.  to  whom'' 
the   close   of   each    month   to   the 
Corporation. 
the  employer  report? 
5  employees  were   employed   by   him 
number  of  employees  on  his  pay 
the  month. 

with  the  prerogatives  of  em- 
for  them  to  distribute  work  under 


make   it  m.andatory.     While   it   re- 

hours  above  the  long-time  average, 

as  to  whether  he  will  distribute 

the    long-time    average    and    thus 

,  or  will  pay  the  tax  and  work  the 

w(luld  choose  the  action  that  was  most 

would  have  the  same  choice, 

n  would  remain  unchanged. 


"tea  are  included.     The  fact  that  you 
or  another   Instead   of   some   manu- 
_„-  your  status  as  an  employer. 
the  plan  reduce  the  individual  Initia- 
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unem.ploy  nent 


hclw  it  would;  but  If  it  had  that  effect 

\lduals,  there  still  would  be  retained 

%s  an  Inducement  for  efficiency;   and 

and  like  schemes,   has   been   largely 

Increase  In  efficiency  in  many  lines 

e  to   consider   the   efficiency   of   an 

y  of  the  Nation.     Assimiing  maxl- 

at  100  percent,  it  would  be  much 

i)f   the   Nation,   to   lower  the   average 

say.   90   percent   than   to   have   75 

ng  at  100  percent  and  25  percent  at 

ployed.      After    all,    our    individual 

Welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Nation 

that  the  total  population  prospers. 

]  Nation  depends  upon   its  prodiictian, 

capital,  management,  and  labor. 

the  Nation  helps  in  the  production 

of  prosperity  be  raised. 

ing  of  one's  own  busimess"  with  a 

direction? 

nment  direction. 

ghts  of  the  employer  to  determine 

much  he  shall   produce,   how   many 

produce  it,  what  he  shall  pay  such 

his  production  for? 

1hese  decisions  to  the  employer,  the 
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effective 
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result. 


office  but  produce  no  goods,  will  I    i 


for    the   goods   of    a    given    company 

]  )rlmarily   among   its   own   employees. 

for    the   goods    or    services   pro- 

vould  result  from   a   steady  demand 

industries.      Therefore,  the  interests 

employment   maintained   In   other 

its  own.      This  plan  would  sustain 

purchasing   power,   or   demand, 

any    way    with    a    continuation    of 

may   exist   in   any   industry    today. 

to   draw   in   more   workers  so   as   to 

the    long-time    average    decrease 


at   all   on   basic   wages,   it   would 

on,   because   by   keeping   production 

at    all    times.       Probably    what 

The  employer  always  would  deter- 

^onomlcal,  to  continue  to  work  his 

and  pay  a  tax,  or  to  take  on  addi- 

trained  In   his   own   business,   work 

the  long-time  average,  and  thereby 

country-wide,    eventually    would 

porkers  employed  on  pre-planned  work 

eficient  category  of  labor^-those  who. 


generally  speaking,  would  be  too  inefficient  to  make  It  economical 
for  employers  to  hire  them. 

211.  Dcin't  you  think  employers  would  find  It  difficult  to  manipu- 
late their  i;tb';r  .schedule  to  keep  eniployees'  hours  reubonably 
within  the  required  average? 

Answer  N,-  Because  so  loner  a.s  they  did  not  exceed  the  long- 
time avera^re  they  would  pay  no  tax.  The  long-time  average 
would  always  represent  relatively  long  hours,  which  would  fluctuate 
but  eiiphtly  from  year  to  year.  Tins  would  ennbh.'  employers  to 
stabilize  their  employment  without  the  need  for  manipulation. 

212  Assuming  that  the  long-time  average  amounted  to  a  5-day 
week  and  an  employer  found  it  more  desirable  to  operate  6  days 
per  wee'c.  wou.d  tins  not  increase  his  average  cost  of  production? 

Answer.  N'ut  if  labor  were  paid  on  the  ba-sis  of  an  hourly  rate. 
It  would  dimply  moan  that  the  employees  would  work  fewer  hours 
per  day  for  6  days  than  if  they  worked  only  5  days,  not  that  they 
would  wrrk  fewer  hours  per  week.  As  the  average  man-hours 
worked  by  any  employee  would  be  calculated  by  6-month  periods, 
grea'  flexibility  would'  be  provided  in  meeting  seasonal  peak  loads 
or  any  emergency  situations.  It  would  not  necessarily  mean  addi- 
tional machinery  or  less  machinery.  If  a  plant  had  sufficient  equip- 
ment to  operate  at  the  peak  under  relatively  long  hours.  It  would 
obviou-sly  have  sufficient  machinery  to  operate  under  shorter  aver- 
age hours  below  the  peak  Again,  the  problem  would  be  no  different 
than  at  present  As  production  increased,  either  the  pre.nent  plant 
would  be  operated  longer  hours  oi'  additional  machinery  would  be 
necessary.  This  would  be  true  Just  as  it  is  today  under  a  con- 
tinuous plant  operation  (24  hours  a  day,  7  day.s  a  week)  or  under 
any  other  method  of  operation. 

213  Would  individual  employers  be  willing  to  pay  taxes  whllo- 
their  competitors  did  not? 

Answer  They  would  not  be  required  to  d:)  so.  The  monthly 
averaee  would  be  determined  by  dividing  the  actual  hoiirs  used  by 
all  employers  by  the  total  r. umber  of  workers  employed  In  private 
enterpri.ses  plus  those  elven  employment  on  public  work.  There 
would  be  no  Inequality,  tifter  having  determined  the  monthly 
average  In  askinc  all  employers  to  pav  a  premium  if  they  worked. 
their  employees  Icntrer  hours  than  the  icn^-time  average,  which 
would  always  be  at  a  hleh  level  While  not  all  of  them  would  dis- 
tribute work  so  as  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  tax,  they  would  all 
have  an  equal  cppi>nunity  to  do  so.  except  wheti  current  employ- 
merit  was  above  the  lonft-tlmc  average,  at  which  time  all  employers 
would  pay  a  proportionate'  tax.  which  would  leave  theu"  competitive 
position  on  the  same  relative  basis 

InitiatTng   the   plan 

214.  How  would  sucii  a  plan  be  started? 

Answer.  ProMded  the  netessary  legi^uticn  was  pas.<»ed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President,  the  first  step  would  be  to  an- 
ncun^e  a  t;iven  date  on  which  us  provisions  would  become  effective. 
This  could  be  set.  say,  90  days  from  date  of  pas^^^age  of  the  act. 
Thai  would  mean  that  upon  the  date  si't  all  employed  workers 
entitierl  thereto  would  begin  to  receive  supplemental  comperL-^atloa 
and  all  workers  unable  to  find  employment  in  private  industry 
would  be  s-vcn  employment  by  the  Government  on  preplanned 
public  works  If  they  had  registered  at  their  local  employment, 
office  Einployers  would  make  their  first  monthly  report  at  tlie  end 
of  the  first  full  mionth  after  passage  of  the  act.  This  would  er,-.ble 
the  calculation  of  the  monthly  average  and  Its  publication  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  the  actual  operation  became  effective.  90  days 
after  p.\s&;ig.?  of  tl.e  act.  The  long-time  average  would  be  deter- 
mined at  the  tame  tune  as  the  first  monthly  averages,  The  cor- 
rected monthly  average  would  bo  published  each  month  there;ifter. 

215.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  plan  to  be  put  Into  operation  by 
individual  employers  rather  than  to  make  it  compulsory  with  all 
employers? 

Answer  No  It,s  purpose  is  to  sustain  a  market  for  th?  entire 
production  of  the  Nation  No  employer  can  sustain  a  market  for 
his  own  production  by  sustaining  the  effective  purchasing  power  of 
kls  own  employees.  Under  a  compoutlve  system  the  costs  of  one 
producer  nziist  be  kept  in  line  with  his  competitors  or  he  wUl  bo 
unable  to  continue  to  produw  Therefore  he  cannot  lncrea.-,e  his 
costs  over  thot^e  cf  a  competitor  This  plan  maintains  free  compe- 
tition between  producers  but  acts  to  sustain  a  market  for  all  pro- 
duction within  which  such  competition  can  function  without 
damage  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

216  Would  it  be  necessary  to  'ake  an  Industrial  census  for  use  as 
a  starting  point? 

Answer  No  Having  secured  the  first  monthly  average  which 
would  be  accurate,  thi'  initial  long-time  average  would  be  arbi- 
trarily set  at  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  above  to  provide  for  the 
Initial  increas.^  in  current  purcha-sing  power  determined  as  desir- 
able by  Congress  in  the  enabling  act  That  Is,  if  10  percent  Increase 
were  desired  and  the  ir.ltlal  monthly  average  was  found  to  be  32 
hours,  then  10  hotirs  would  be  added  (1  percent  for  each  hour)  and 
the  initial  long-time  averaf;e  .set  at  42  hours.  Adjti^tment  would 
be  made,  according  to  formula  provided  for  in  the  enabling  act,  to 
correct  for  the  trend  thcreafUr  While  there  wo\ild  be  some  error 
In  the  long-time  avera*^  during  the  fir.st  10  years  of  operation  of 
the  plan  under  this  method  (after  10  years  It  would  be  accurate  and 
remain  accurate  thereafter  i  the  only  effect  of  any  factor  of  error 
would  be  to  les.s-ni  or  increase  the  rate  of  recovery  in  comparison 
with  the  rate  if  the  true  long-time  average  for  the  last  10  years 
were  knowm.  This  method  is  then-fore  suggested  In  order  to  avoid 
the  time  and  cost  of  accumulatmg  data  ou  emplojrment  hours  over 
the  past  10  years  which  at  best,  due  to  the  nonexistence  of  accu-*^ 
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rate  data  could  be  cnly  a  good  approximation  Even  If  such  data 
were  available,  the  method  .suggested  is  preferable  while  we  remain 
tn  a  severe  depression  with  the  need  for  rcemploj-ment  of  a  large 
number  of  W(jrkers  remaininc;  acute. 

217.  Would  any  temporary  changes  be  necessary  in  the  plan  while 
It  was  getting  under  way? 

Answer    No;    except    as  explained   in  answer  to  question   216. 

218  If  the  plan  was  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  pos.slble.  how  long 
would  It  be  before  industry  and  employment  would  feel  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  its  operation'^ 

Answer.  If  It  was  known  that  the  plan  would  become  effective  in, 
say.  90  days,  it  would  immediately  stimulate  production  becau.se  the 
absolute  assurance  of  a  substantial  net  increase  in  effective  pur- 
chasing power  wi-hin  90  days,  through  the  payment  of  supplemen- 
tal compensation,  would  m.tke  it  H'^cessan.-  for  producers  to  increase 
production  immediately  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
such  as.sured  increased  demand.  In  other  words,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  plan  would  cause  a  stimulation  m  employment  and 
production,  which  would  cause  the  employment  of  many  workers 
even  before  the  actual  payments  of  supplemental  com.pensatio:; 
started. 

219  Has  a  bill  been  drafted  that  would  effectuate  the  plan,  if 
passed  by  Congress? 

Answer.  Yes;  a  suggested  bill  has  been  prepared. 

220.  Would  the  legislation  required  to  make  the  plan  effective 
be  constitutional^ 

Answer.  Yes;  becau.se  the  entire  operation  of  the  plan  would  be 
made  effective  as  the  result  of  the  placing  of  an  excise  tax.  Con- 
gress has  the  constitutional  ntrht  to  appropriate  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  a  corporation  such  as  is  proposed  and  to  empower  it  to 
borrow  and  to  ptiarantee  its  loans  It  has  the  rieht  to  place  an 
excise  lax  for  revenue  to  cover  its  outgo  That  is  all  that  would  be 
required  to  m.ake  the  plan  effective  Tlie  necessary  act  would 
resolve  itself  into  pure  revenue  legislation 

221    Is  State  legislation   required   for  ( ffectuating  the   plan? 

An<=wer    No. 

22J  How  long  would  It  take  to  put  the  plan  into  practical  opera- 
tion if  the  nece.ssary  legislation  were  pa.s.sed'^ 

Answer.  It  is  cbtimated  that  it  could  be  put  into  effect  within  90 
days. 

Administrating    the    plan 

223.  How  would  you  determine  who  was  unemployed'' 

Answer    .Anyone    who    registered   at    a    Government    employment 

office    and    w,us    willing    to    accept    Government    preplanned    work 

uould  be  "unemjiloyed"  In  private  industry. 

224  In  what  manner  will  the  tax  for  hours  in  exccfis  of  the  long- 
time average  cau.se  work  sharing'' 

Answer.  Whenever  the  monthly  average  is  below  the  long-time 
average  everyone  desiring  employment,  including  those  £,iven  pre- 
planned work,  could  be  employed  in  private  enterprise  for  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  represented  by  the  m.onthly  average  if 
no  on"  was  employed  in  excess  thereof.  From  the  standpoint  of 
practical  operation,  it  misjht  prove  a  real  hardship  if  employers 
were  taxed  for  hours  in  excess  of  the  monthly  average  in  order  to 
Induce  sufficient  work  distribution  to  eliminate  all  public  work. 

Therefore  the  tax  is  placed  for  hours  or.ly  m  e.xccss  of  the  long- 
time average  over  a  6-month  period.  This  means  that  whenever 
the  monthly  average  is  below  the  long-time  average  the  tax  can  be 
avoided  by  liniitmg  hours  to  the  long-time  average.  Becau.se  em- 
ployment would  be  su.stained  at  ail  times,  this  measure  of  work 
distribution  would  be  sufficient  to  avoid  many  workers  being  forced 
onto  public  work  and  still  would  not  Interfere  with  practical  oper- 
atins  conditions  with  which  the  employer  is  faced.  When  the 
monthly  average  was  above  the  long-time  average  all  employers 
would  be  taxed  proportionately  provided  average  hours  were  not 
permitted  to  exceed  the  monthly  averiige.  Thus  the  competitive 
posi'ion  between  employers  would  remain  unchanged. 

225  Would  not  seasonal  fluctuations  m  production  make  your 
monthly   average    unworkable? 

Answer.  No.  Tlie  only  purpose  of  the  monthly  average  is  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  supplemental  compen.-ation  to  be  paid. 
Surh  payments  would  tend  to  equalize  income  throughout  the 
year 

226.  Would  it  be  possible  to  publish  the  monthly  averages  at  the 
beginning    of   each    month'' 

.Answer  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  2  weeks  to  determine 
the  monthly  average  after  the  cl(3se  of  a  month.  The  averages 
determined  would  be  used  for  the  following  month.  This  lag 
would  not  be   important 

227  If  employers  reported  monthly,  how  could  an  average  of 
weeklv   hours  be  arrived   af 

Answer  A  workweek  would  be  defined  as  6  working  days. 
In  computing  'he  number  of  workweeks  in  any  given  calendar 
month,  there  would  be  subtracted  from  the  actual  number  of  days 
In  the  month,  the  number  of  Sundays  and  holidays  (designated 
in  advance).     Tlie  remainder  would  be  divided  by  six. 

228.  How  would  employers  be  reimbursed  for  money  e.xpended  as 
supplemental   compensation? 

Answer.  Tliey  would  draw  a  draft  on  the  reserve  fund  in  con- 
nection with  the  simple  report  forms  that  would  be  provided. 
Arrangements  would  be  made  so  that  banks  would  cash  these 
drafts,  which  would  be  paid  upon  presentation  to  the  Government 
agencv  operating  the  plan. 

229"  Would  It  be  po.ssible  for  employers  and  emploj-ees  to  enter 
into  collusive  agreement  to  report  less  employm.ent  hours  than 
actually  existed  in  order  to  obtain  benefits  under  the  plan? 


Answer.  Yes;  but  it  wotild  be  difficult  to  keep  such  collusion 
from  being  discovered.  Every  employee  would  have  a  stake  In 
correct  reporting  because  he  would  either  be  entitled  to  supple- 
mental compensation  or  a  Job  producing  a  living  wage.  Tlie  loss 
to  him  from  failure  to  receive  such  benefits  would  be  more  than 
the  employer  could  afford  to  pay  for  his  collusion  Bv  placing  all 
penalties  for  false  reporting  on  the  employer,  the  employee  would 
sooner  or  later  disclose  the  collusion  and  subject  the  ernplover  to 
heavy  penalties 

230.  Would  there  not  be  a  hearj-  drain  on  the  reserve  fund  if 
the  monthly  average  remained  below  the  long-time  average  for  a 
considerable  time? 

Answer.  It  could  not  remain  below  very  long  because  the  cor- 
rective action  of  the  plan  would  become  effective  as  .soon  as  It 
fell  below,  Purchai^ing  power  Immediately  would  be  raised  above 
the  current  level  of  production  (supply  i  , 'which  would  force  pro- 
duction back  to  normal  And  the  time  element  has  nothing 
*o  do  with  rcpav-ment.  It  is  mathematically  certain  that  the 
amount  paid  out,  no  matter  over  what  period,  will  be  refunded. 
See  answer  to  question  161.) 

231    How  would  the  reser^-e  fund  be  Invested? 

Answer,  If  the  plan  was  started  during  a  depression  the  Na- 
tional Employm.ent  Insurance  Corporation  would  use  its  credit 
to  initiate  it.  this  credit  being  repaid  automatically  at  the  other 
end  of  the  cycle.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is'  doubtful  if  a 
reserve  fund  of  m.agnitude  ever  wovud  be  accum.ulated.  Never- 
theless, the  point  raised  is  pertinent,  namely,  how  could  a  large 
reserve  fund  be  handled  so  as  not  to  create  the  vcn.-  condition 
which  the  plan  is  designed  to  correct,  that  is,  overinvestment  in 
producers'  goods?  The  following  method  would  eliminate  this 
difficulty 

When  the  level  of  employment  was  above  the  long-time  average 
it  would  be  made  mandatory,  as  funds  accumulated  for  investment, 
to  invest  them  in  Government  bonds,  purchased  directly  from 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  Against  delivery  of  these  bond.s  the  Reser^-e 
banks  would  debit  the  reserve  accounts  of  mcm.ber  banks.  This 
would  decrease  the  reserves  of  member  banks  and  contract  the 
national  credit  base.  A  desirable  brake  on  the  expansion  of  credit, 
tending  to  counteract  a  too  rapid  acceleration  of  general  business 
activity,  would  result. 

Vice  versa,  when  the  level  of  employm.ei-t  fell  belcw  the  long-time 
average,  necessitating  funds  for  payment  of  .supplemental  compen- 
sation, it  would  be  mandatory  to  sell  bonds  direct  to  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  bonds  the  Reserve  banks  would  credit  the 
reserve  accounts  of  member  banks  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
Tills  would  increase  the  reserves  of  member  banks  and  expand  the 
national  credit  base.  A  desirable  brake  on  the  contraction  of 
credit,  tendm'-;  to  counteract  a  too  rapid  deceleration  of  general 
business  activity,  would  result. 

If  It  is  argued  that  any  mandatt-)ry  provisions  requiring  P^serve 
banks  to  buy  or  sell  Government  bonds  would  destroy  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  of  the  P>.esen,-e  boards,  the  answer  is  that  the 
effect  of  such  mandatory-  provisions  would  be  highly  desirable 
becau.se  the  result  of  such  purchases  or  sales  would  automatically 
conform  to  the  action  which  it  is  contemplated  will  be  taken  by 
the  Reserve  banks  to  counteract  too  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
general  price  level. 

And  even  though  it  wa-s  mandatory  for  the  Reserve  banks  to  buy 
or  sell  Government  bonds  from  or  to  the  fund,  they  could  retain 
their  discretionary  power  to  buy  or  sell  m  whatever  amount  they 
desired  m  the  open  market. 

2:32.  How  large  a  staff  would  be  neces.sary  to  handle  the  reports 
which  would  be  received  setting  forth  figures  for  computation  of 
aN'erages? 

Answer.  It  is  estimated  that  reports  from  5.000.00  employers 
could  be  tabulated  and  checked  and  the  averages  calculated'  by 
not  over  500  clerks. 

General 

233  WTiat  advantages  does  the  plan  offer  over  so-called  unem- 
ployment-insurance plans? 

Answer  Tliere  are  numerous  objections  to  unemployment  in- 
surance. The  principal  ones  are.  il)  It  does  not  cure  unemploy- 
ment, it  simply  accepts  it.  (2)  It  oper.ites  against  work-sharing 
because  emiployers  will  tend  to  keep  working  longer  hours  when 
biLsme.ss  declines  and  let  part  of  their  force  go  on  the  theory 
that  the  ones  let  out  will  be  taken  care  of  through  the  insurance 
benelits.  (3)  The  benefits  suggested  in  any  unemployment  insur- 
ance plan  put  forth  so  far  are  Inadequate  to  do_  more  than  pay 
a  small  weekly  stipend  for  a  comparati\'ely  few  weelis.  (4i  "The 
insurance  fund,  if  accumulated  as  a  percentage  of  the  pay  roll, 
m  good  times  and  bad.  obviously  will  be  added  to  price,  so  that 
the  effect  on  effective  purchasing  power  will  be  negligible  In 
sustaining  the  Nation-wide  demand  needed  to  sustain  employment. 

234.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  more  practical  and  easier  of  operation 
to  limit  hours  of  employment  to.  say,  30  hours  a  week? 

Answer  Why  limit  hours  to  an  arbitrary  figure  when  people 
want  more  things  and  are  willing  to  work  for  them?  Any  arbi- 
trary setting  of  hours  is  simply  a  guess.  It  may  be  a  good  guess 
or  a  bad  guess.  But  the  only  purpose  of  limiting  hours  is  to  cause 
work  du-tribution.  This  plan  not  only  contains  a  strong  induce- 
ment for  work  sharing  but  entirely  eliminates  unemployment. 
(See  answer  to  question  110  ) 

The  following  quotation  from  chapter  XI.  page  128.  of  America's 
Capacity  to  Consume,  Just  published  by  the  Brookings  Institution. 
WHshington,  D.  C,  Is  Illuminating: 

"We  cannot  materially  sliorien  the  working  day  and  still  pro- 
duce   the    quantity    of    goods    and    services    which    the   American 
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people   Rspire   to   consume.     The   actual   production    of    1929   was 


accomplished  on  an  Industrla 
51  hoxirs.  The  potential  1929 
assTimed  no  unemployment  oi 


worlcweek  which  averaged  close  to 
production  of  $97,000,000,000  (which 
slack  employment)  waa  also  predi- 
cated on  the  assumption  of  ah  average  working  week  of  51  hours. 
If  we  were  to  shorten  the  working  week  to  30  hours,  as  hcis  fre- 
quently been  suggested,  with  :i  view  to  absorbing  all  complete  and 
partial  unemployment,  the  production  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

man-hour  eCaciency.  the  reduction 
from  the  1929  basis  wotild  b;  two-fifths,  giving  a  pfoduction  of 
$58,000,000,000.  of  which  about  $51,000,000,000  would  be  consump- 
tive goods.     If  we  assume  th£  t  improved  techniques  and  methods 

productivity  since  1929  by  as  much 
of  consumption  goods  on  a  30-hour 
week  basis  (for  the  same  pcbulatlcn  aa  in  1929)  would  be  ap- 
proximately $63,000,000,000.  Under  these  conditions,  consumption 
would  have  to  be  reduced  beldw  the  1929  level  by  some  10  percent, 
since  consumption  In  1929  wis  about  $70,000,000.  On  a  40-hour 
week,  with  a  25-percent  Lncrease  In  efficiency,  and  the  same  level 
of  employment  as  In  1929,  prcductlon  would  be  approximately  the 
same  as  In  1929. 

"But  has  there  been  any  s:  gnlflcant  Increase  In  productive  effi- 
ciency during  the  depression  period?  WhUe  we  have  made  no 
thorough  study  of  this  problem,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
ground  for  believing  that  them  ti^g  been  a  universal  increase  in  effi- 
ciency approaching  25  percent.  It  is  true  that  in  nimnerous  In- 
stances new  and  better  equlpiaent  has  been  Installed — though  this 
Is  far  from  general.  It  Is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  the  building 
of  new  plants  almost  entirely  ( :eased  during  the  depression  and  that 
expenditures  on  equipment  hare  In  many  cases  been  confined  to  the 
making  of  Indispensable  repairs.  One  of  the  things  that  we  are  now 
relying  upon  to  furnish  employment  is  the  making  good  of  de- 
ferred maintenance  on  the  railroads.  In  Industrial  establishments. 
and  on  highways,  streets,  ard  other  public  works.  The  drastic 
ctirtallment  in  production  achedules  during  the  depression  in  the 
so-called  capital  producing  Industries  affords  rather  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  In  general  the  p  -oductlve  capacity  of  our  Industrial 
eetabllshment,  so  far  as  plant  and  machinery  are  determining 
factors,  has  not  been  Increased  materially  since  1929. 

"On  the  side  of  operating  efficiency  there  has  been  great  im- 
provement In  many  lines  ol  manufacturing,  but  much  less  in 
most  other  types  of  productive  operations.  Man-horur  efficiency 
to  mantifacturing  showed  a  marked  Increase  during  the  early 
months  of  the  recovery  perlcd,  as  compared  with  1929,  but  this 
was  attributable.  In  some  miasure,  to  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
number  of  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  represented  a  more  higl-Jy 
selected  labor  personnel.  Ai  the  less  efficient  workers  are  ab- 
sorbed, the  average  unit  cost  \(111  tend  to  Increase. 

"To  summarize.  If  we  have  a  30-hour  working  week,  with  com- 
plete utilization  of  o\ir  labor  force  juid  productive  establishment, 
and  then  assume  a  universal  increase  In  efficiency  in  agriculture, 
m.ining,  manufacturing,  tra  isportation,  marketing,  and  other 
branches  of  industry  of  as  much  as  25  percent,  we  wo\ild  still  have 
a  productive  output  considerably  smaller  than  In  1929.  Unless  we 
can  be  sure  of  a  vast  Increase  in  productive  efficiency  the  working 
day  cannot  be  appreciably  shortened  without  a  curtailment  of 
production  and,  In  consequence,  without  reducing  consumption 
standards  below  the  level  of  1929. 

"Looking  forward  one  may,  to  be  sure,  paint  a  picture  of  pro- 
ductive potentialities  that  would  seem  to  make  the  realization  of 
vastly  higher  living  standards  easy  of  attainment.  But  assuming 
that  all  of  our  existing  indistrial  plant  and  equipment,  except 
the  very  latest  models,  could  1  >e  summarily  scrapped — without  cost 
to  anybody — and  be  replaced  forthwith  by  the  best  that  is  known 
to  science,  one  can  conjure  vp — as  some  imaginative  people  have 
done — vast  productive  posslb  lities.  But  we  are  confronted,  un- 
fortunately, by  stern  practical  realities;  old  plant  and  equipment 
cannot  be  scrapped  without  financial  costs,  nor  can  the  latest  im- 
provements be  installed  instantaneously  on  a  universal  scale  The 
railroad  Industry  affords  perhups  one  of  the  best  examples  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  theoietlcally;  but  the  realization  of  the 
productive  economies  there  possible  is  held  back  alike  by  the  im- 
mediate financial  costs  Involved,  by  conflicting  interests  of  the 
Tarious  railway  groups,  and— not  least — by  the  opposition.  Incor- 
porated In  legislation,  of  rail  way  laborers  who  fear  the  effects  of 
such  improvements  upon  the  demand  for  their  services. 

"In  the  light  of  such  practic  U  considerations  as  these  the  produc- 
tion dreams  of  engineers  have  to  be  liberally  discounted.  The  most 
that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  gradual  increase  in  productive  output, 
as  existing  plant  and  equipm  !nt  can  be  replaced  by  more  efficient 
types  and  as  new  methods  can  be  progressively  Introduced.  It  is 
helpful,  in  considering  this  pr)blem,  to  recall  again  that  during  the 
great  era  of  technological  adv  incement  between  1900  and  1929  per 
capita  production  in  the  Uni  :ed  States  increased  by  less  than  40 
percent. 

"In  due  course  we  can  exp«ct  a  much  larger  production  for  the 
same  expendlttire  of  human  energy  than  has  yet  been  possible. 
But  for  the  immediate  future  we  cannot  count  on  production 
taking  care  of  itseU  if  tlie  ■'working  week  Is  materially  reduced. 
In  any  event,  we  are  desirous  of  raising  the  standard  of  living 
substantially  above  the  level  t  Ithertc  realized,  not  merely  restoring 
it  to  Uie  unsatisfactory  level  Lhen  prevailing.'* 


235    How  would  'hp  plan  operate  In  periods  where  a  high  level  of 

employmen''  wa.s  sustained? 

Ans'.ver.  Just  as  it  would  In  other  periods,  except  that  at  su^h 
times  supplemental  compensation  would  not  be  pa;d.  Instead  the 
reserve  fund  would  be  accumulated  through  the  payment  of  the 
pay-roll  ta.xes 

236.  M:ght  not  onranlzed  labor  object  to  your  method  of  increas- 
ing purcha.slnq  power  during  depre^ision? 

Answer.  Orgiinized  labor  would  liave  no  pof^sible  grounds  for 
such  an  objection.  It  wnuld  r^Teive  the  benefit  of  pajinents  of 
supplemental  compensation  during  periods  of  depression.  Organ- 
ized labor  has  always  advocated  work  sharing,  and  even  where  in- 
dustry- failed  to  diritributo  work  the  union.s  themselves  shared  the 
total  Income  from  work  among  their  memberb  in  the  form  of 
benefits.  They  have  always  practiced  the  reserve  principle,  and 
this  plan  would  mako  it  possible  to  cut  the  contributions  of  its 
members  u.=;ed  to  build  up  reserves  to  meet  conditions  which  this 
plan  would  take  cue  of  automatically. 

237.  Do  you  l>elieve  that  any  proposal  to  levy  new  or  additional 
taxes  upon  bu-ine.'-s  would  meet   with  favor  at  the  present  time? 

Answer  If  uork  is  difrtributed  so  that  excessive  average  hours 
are  avoided,  the  plan  do«'s  not  involve  any  additional  tax  except 
when  the  level  of  btuslness  rlse.s  above  the  long-time  average.  This 
is  the  unique  characteristic  of  the  plan.  It  would  permit  taxes 
to  be  materially  reduced  when  business  activity  was  low  and  taxes 
were  hard  to  pay. 

By  rel'.eving  the  burden  of  the  Government,  the  States,  and  the 
municipalities  for  relief,  general  taxation  would  be  reduced. 

238  Are  there  not  two  separate  parts  to  your  plan?  If  so,  are 
they  not  contradictory^ 

Answer  Yes  th-re  are  two  distinct  parts,  but  they  are  not  con- 
tradlcterv-.  They  are  romplementary  Although  they  would  op- 
prate  entirely  mdeppnder.tly  of  each  other,  they  would  cperato 
simultaneously  The  elimination  of  imempioyment  is  one  part  of 
our  pr'^blem.  the  othrr  ptirt  is  to  su.'rtain  a  high  rate  of  production. 
For  example.  as.sume  that  It  is  possible  to  equitably  distribute 
work:  even  so,  unles.s  there  \r,  an  adequate  total  to  distribute,  the 
share  cf  no  one  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of 
living  Efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  to  effect 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  work  In  order  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, but  because  such  efTi-rts  have  not  been  acc,imp:uiicd  by  a 
compen-satrng  increase  in  total  work  hours  the  result  in  many  cascg 
has  been  to  reduce  the  incomes  of  t^ose  already  employed  so  low 
that  tiiey  coiiid  ^ardIy  subsist  or  to  entirely  eliminate  profits  or  to 
simply  raise  prices.  In  other  words,  work  sharing  alone  is  not  a 
cure  for  depression.  Along  with  any  method  of  distributing  work 
so  a^s  to  eliminate  unemplo>Tnent  must  go  some  method  for  sus- 
taining a  hi£,'h  level  of  production  and  emplo>Tnent.  Only  by  cre- 
ating some  device  for  accompU.shing  both  requirements  simulta- 
neously can  we  insure  a  universally  high  standard  of  living  for 
our  people.     The  two  steps  are  complementary, 

239.  Would  the  plan  delay  necessary  movements  of  labor  from 
one  industry  to  another.  Just  as  unemployment  relief  in  England 
has  delayed  the  read  Jus- tmcnts  between  Industries? 

Answer    No      It  would  induce  them  to  take  place  promptly 

240.  The  plan  makes  no  provision  for  old-age  pensions.  Would 
It  be  feasible  to  make  such  a  provision  a  part  of  the  plan? 

Answer  This  plan  could  Include  old-age  pensions  with  no  ma- 
terial change  by  smiply  providing  that  any  registered  unemployed 
worker  65  years  of  a^e  or  over  would  receive  an  amoxmt  equal  to 
the  minimum  wages  on  preplanned  work  as  a  pension  bene- 
fit and  without  any  requirements  for  actually  perfonning  labor. 
The  ftmd  would  be  sufScient  to  provide  for  such  pensions  if  the 
pensioners  were  included  in  the  count  from  which  the  averaj^ea 
were  calculated. 

241.  Why  are  two  percentages  used  In  arriving  at  the  amovmt 
cf  taxes  due  or  extra  compensation  due? 

Answer.  Because  there  are  two  distinct  parts  to  the  plan,  al- 
though both  parts  work  simultaneously.  The  method  of  placing 
the  tax  Is  deslsned  to  cau.sp  distribution  of  work  at  or  below  the 
long-time  average.  The  tax  rate  would  yield  sufficient  to  pay  the 
wages  of  those  unable  to  find  private  employment,  when  given 
preplanned  public  wnrk.  In  addition  to  the  supplemental  compen- 
sation which  would  be  u.sed  to  .sustain  effective  purchasing  power 
whenever  busin<^ss  tends  to  decline. 

242.  Would  a  worker  ever  receive  supplemental  compensation 
while   unemployed^ 

Answer    No;   only  when  employed 

243  How  would  the  plan  affect  the  building  Industry  with  Its 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  no  constant  employment  so  far 
as  one  contracting  organization  l.s  concerned? 

Answer.  Ju.st  as  it  would  any  other  indu.stry. 

244.  What  Is  meant  by  inflation  and  deflation? 

Answer  Because  these  terms  are  used  In  this  pamphlet  It  la 
desirable  to  give  the  author's  definition: 

Deflation:  Whenever  the  available  means  of  pavment  In  the 
hands  of  consumers  Is  In.sufflclent  to  buy  the  current  production 
at  current  prices.  The  effect — price  reductions,  lowered  profits, 
bankruptcy. 

Infiation:  Whenever  the  available  means  of  payment  In  the 
hands  of  constmaers  is  more  than  sufficient  to  buy  the  current  pro- 
duction at  current  prices.  The  effect — Increasing  prices,  excess 
profits,  boom. 
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Help  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  9,  1937 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  President 
Roosevelt  had  in  mind  the  idea  and  purpose  of  helping  the 
American  farmer  when  he  called  this  special  session  of 
Congress.  He  knows  that  if  the  farming  interests  of  this 
country  are  helped  the  entire  business  structure  of  our 
country  will  be  benefited. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  of  Con- 
press,  either  In  the  House  or  in  the  Senate,  who  is  not 
anxious  to  do  something  constructive  for  the  farmer.  The 
trouble  is  in  reaching  an  agreement.  I  could  fix  it  for 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Oklahoma,  but  in  a  gen- 
eral farm  bill  we  cannot  legislate  for  just  one  section  of  the 
country  or  just  for  the  commodity  in  which  a  certain 
section  is  the  most  interested — like  cotton.  We  must  legis- 
late for  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

For  several  days  I  have  listened  intently  to  the  discussion 
of  this  bill — H.  R.  8505 — which  is  86  pages  and  has  many 
ramifications.  I  most  sincerely  hope  the  changes  and 
amendments  adopted  will  make  the  bill  a  better  and  more 
workable  one  for  the  American  farmer.  After  all  an  intri- 
cate general  farm  bill  like  this  has  to  be  more  or  less  a 
compromise.  It  is  a  game  of  give  and  take.  Therefore  I 
am  going  to  discuss  the  general  philospohy  of  helping  the 
farmer — the  object  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  February  28,  1928.  I  made  my 
first  speech  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  It  was  A  Plea  for 
the  Parmer,  and  I  wish  to  quote  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  no  producing 
group  in  this  country  faces  such  a  combination  of  handicaps  and 
burdens  as  thoee  which  are  imposed  from  the  outside  on  the 
farmers  of  America  and  their  families. 

These  people  are  my  people.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  them.  I 
love  them.  I  belong  to  them.  They  are  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  this  country.  Therefore  their  problems,  their  needs, 
and  their  rights,  cannot  and  must  not  be  neglected  or  Ignored. 
Regardless  of  party  affiliation,  we  cannot  fall  to  agree  with  that 
great  Democratic  leader  who  said,  "The  farmer  who  goes  forth  in 
the  morning  and  toils  all  day — who  begins  in  the  spring  and  toils 
all  summer — and  who  by  the  application  of  brain  and  muscle  to 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  creates  wealth,  is  as  much 
a  businessman  as  the  man  who  goes  upon  the  board  of  trade 
and  bets  upon  the  price  of  grain." 

With  all  my  heart,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plead  for  an  honest  under- 
standing of  the  place  and  the  problems  of  the  farmer  in  the  life 
of  this  Nation.  And  I  plead  further,  for  earnest  support  of  every 
constructive  measure  that  may  be  placed  before  this  body  that 
will  bring  relief  and  a  fair  chance  to  the  agrictilturaJ  forces  upon 
which  the  prosperity,  the  stability,  the  very  life  of  our  country  bo 
largely  depend.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  expressed  my  feeling  then  and  It  states 
my  sentiment  today.    May  God  help  us  in  our  deliberations. 

Farmers  have  done  more  to  shape  life  on  this  continent 
than  any  other  major  group.  Their  power  remains  mighty. 
Its  vigor  at  the  root  is  our  brightest  sign  that  in  the  not  too 
dim  future,  the  country  way  of  living  and  working  will  go 
forward  in  better  style  than  ever. 

The  first  President  of  the  United  States  was  a  farmer.  His 
natural  and  abiding  interests  were  farm  interests.  Mount 
Vernon,  his  country  home,  was  the  place  he  loved  best.  In 
Washington's  day  the  whole  country  was  rurally  directed. 
Cities  were  towns,  little  more  than  market  places  for  farm 
people.    They  have  never  lost  this  basic  character. 

No  President  since  the  first  has  ever  been  far  removed 
from  the  farm  or  farm  Influence.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
the  industrial  chiefs,  many  of  whom  were  reared  on  the 
farm. 

Ever  since  the  original  colonists  landed,  the  farm  family 
has  been  the  principal  unit  of  settlement  and  growth.    Late 


m  the  eighteenth  centur:/  the  second  wave  of  pioneers  washed 
over  the  top  of  the  Appalachians,  westward  bound.  Up  th'} 
rivers  and  trails  and  down  the  other  slope,  they  tnckled 
through  the  woods  and  emerged  upon  the  prairie.  Clearing 
their  farms  out  of  the  timber,  plowing  their  acres  as  soon  as 
the  new  steel  tools  came  to  hand,  they  built  homes  and 
brought  the  wilderness  to  life. 

Then,  somewhat  later,  sturdy  newcomers  began  arrirlng 
from  across  the  sea  to  work  and  live  here  where  once  the 
wolf  howled,  many  speaking  tongues  that  seemed  strange. 
Like  all  of  us  in  some  generation  they  had  sailed  out  of  the  old 
country  to  help  fashion  the  new.  They  were  no  stranpers; 
instead,  they  moved  right  in  and  made  them.selves  good 
neighbors.  These  streams  of  related  motive  and  habit  and 
blood  commingled.  It  was  all  a  vast  merging  of  ix^oples. 
Their  blend  is  our  blend  today. 

The  relationship  between  farm  and  town  has  always  re- 
mained clear.  Today  smooth  roads  and  transportation  at 
tenfold  speed  have  made  country  and  town  practically  one. 
Hurt  the  farm  and  you  pain  the  factory. 

Since  history  began  agriculture  has  been  the  most  im- 
portant industry  in  the  whole  world.  Directly  or  mdirecUy 
it  pro\-ides  most  of  the  materials  of  the  three  human  essen- 
tials— food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

The  riddle  of  agriculture  reminds  me  of  the  village  drunk- 
ard who  asked  the  policeman  where  the  other  side  of  the 
street  was.  The  officer  pointed  to  the  other  side.  "No;  It 
ain't,"  said  the  inebriant.  "I  jiLst  come  from  over  there.  A 
man  told  me  it  was  over  here.  Where  is  it?"  So  the  farmer, 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  of  poverty  wishes  to  go  over  to  the 
other,  the  sidewalk  of  prosperity,  but  the  moment  he  crosses 
over  the  "other  side"  changes. 

A  riddle  of  agricultui-e  is  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
wonderful  improvements  wrought  by  machinery  and  scien- 
tific advancement;  in  spite  of  wonderful  roads,  automobiles, 
radio,  the  farmer  works  as  hard  as  he  ever  did  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  receives  less  than  ever. 

T^'o  sailors  got  into  a  discussion  over  the  kind  of  animal 
a  heifer  was.  One  sailor  claimed  that  the  heifer  belonged 
to  the  hog  family,  the  other  that  it  was  a  variety  of  sheep. 
Finally  they  called  in  Boatswain  Bill.  "BiU,  wot's  a  heifer; 
is  it  a  hog  or  is  it  a  sheep?"  Boatswain  BiU  bit  off  a  large 
chew,  reflectively.  Then  he  said,  "To  tell  you  the  truth, 
mates,  I  don't  know  much  about  poultry."  And  there  are 
many  people  like  the  sailors  who  give  us  advice  by  the  carload 
who  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

"What  is  agriculture?"  asked  the  teacher.  "Well,"  re- 
sponded the  pupil,  "it's  just  about  the  same  as  farming, 
only  in  farming  you  do  it." 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  farmers  themselves 
should  have  more  to  say  about  administration  of  whatever 
program  is  developed  than  they  have  had.  Opinion  is  strong 
that  the  prc^ram  and  the  administration  of  it  should  be 
removed  from  politics  and  should  be  handled  absolutely  as 
a  national  and  nonpartisan  effort.  In  my  opinion,  too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  put  on  this  particular  point.  The  weU- 
being  of  the  farming  industry  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It 
is  of  national  concern.  Every  citizen,  irrespective  of  his 
political  aflaiiations,  will  be  directly  affected  by  what  happens 
to  agriculture. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  farmers,  who  know  the  problems  of 
their  industry  better  than  anyone  else,  are  best  fitted  to 
develop  a  national  agricultural  program  and  to  participate 
actively  and  extensively  in  its  administration.  If  they  are 
given  that  opportunity  the  farm  problem  wiU  be  removed 
from  politics. 

One  essential  in  a  national  policy  for  agriculture  should  be 
a  program  of  conservation.  Soil  is  the  wealth  of  agriculture. 
Protection  of  it  and  of  the  fertility  it  contains,  and  the  re- 
building of  fertility  in  soil  from  which  it  has  been  lost,  is 
vital.  The  Government  well  can  sponsor  and  promote  control 
of  erosion,  the  growing  of  leguminous  crops,  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  grasslands,  and  the  reclamation  of  marginal  lands 
through  reforestation,  lake  building,  and  other  means.  En- 
couragement also  should  be  given  to  the  construction  of 
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First.  Tlic  farmer  is  entitled  to  juit  as  good  wages  for  his 
labor  as  others  get. 

Second.  He  is  entitled  to  just  as  good  living  conditions  for 
himself  and  family  as  others  enjoy. 

Third.  His  children  are  entitled  to  as  good  educational 
advantages  as  other  children  have. 

Fourth.  He  is  entitled  to  just  as  efTicient  and  adaptable 
service  from  the  country's  banking  and  financial  institu- 
tions as  other  cla.sses  get. 

Fifth.  He  is  entitled  to  just  as  much  liberty  of  action  in 
organizing  lor  selling  his  products  and  for  regulating  pro- 
duction to  meet  market  demands  as  other  classes  exercise. 

Sixth.  He  is  entitled  to  taxation,  tariff,  and  trart-portation 
policies,  wh-ch  will  deal  just  as  fairly  \\-lth  agr. culture  as 
with  any  other  business  and  occupation. 

Seventh.  He  is  entitled  to  a  civilization,  culture,  educa- 
tional system — literature,  art,  drama,  and  .so  forth — which 
v.-!!!  recognize,  reflect,  and  utilize  the  cultural  Influence  of 
country  life,  and  its  enviroimient  in  the  same  degree  in 
which  preseni-day  culture  recognizes  and  reflects  the  in- 
fluence of  urban  life. 
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The  Farm  Bill 


EXTP^NSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BFITER 

OK   NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFV'ES 
Thursday.  December  9.  1937 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  economic  planning  in  agri- 
culture and  a  desire  to  put  the  farmer's  house  in  order  has 
no  doubt  prompted  this  bill  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
balanced  flow  of  afrricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and. 
foreign  commerce. 

My  Stare  i.s  mterest-ed  in  this  agricultural  bill  because  it 
ranks  sixth  among  the  sc\Tral  States  in  the  value  of  its 
farm  produce.  The  Empire  State  leads  all  other  States  in 
the  farm  value  of  fluid  milk,  for  instance.  We  are  there- 
fore intere."ted  in  what  effect  this  bill  will  have  on  the 
dairy  farmers  of  New  York. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  so-callpfl  Boilf^au  am':^ndment  to  the  farm  bill  will  be 
adopted.  Thi;;  amendment  will  prevent  the  farmers  of  our 
country  who  have  been  raising  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  tobacco. 
cotton,  and  .so  forth,  from  usine  arrea^'e  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion of  these  crops  for  the  purpo.>e  of  growing  commodities 
which  would  compt'tr  with  the  dairy  farmers. 

In  the  number  of  dairy  cows  New  York  stands  fourth,  be- 
ing exceeded  only  by  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  but 
I  want  to  emphasize  thaf  in  the  production  of  milk  to  be 
us'^d  in  fluid  form  it  easily  stands  first.  It  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  thf->'  dairy  farmer.s  in  my  State  that  I  ask  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment, 

I  feel  that  the  Members  of  this  Congress  are  trying  to  per- 
fect a  procram  in  agriculture  which  will  as  nearly  as  possible 
suit  the  net^ds  of  every  section.  We  cannot  be  expected  to 
enact  l-'gislation  to  help  the  producers  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  wheat,  corn,  and  so  forth,  and  ignore  the  needs  of  the 
dairy  producer.s. 

I  believe  that  we  .should  bend  our  efforts  to  giving  the 
farmers  of  the  cotmtry  a  fair  share  of  the  national  income 
and  since  we  are  gufiiered  here  in  special  session  for  this 
piupose.  among  others.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  state 
that  in  my  opinion  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  will  not 
question  our  motives  nor  challenge  our  efforts  providing  we 
protect  the  interests  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture  as  a  m^^ans  of  livelihood  We  must,  of  neces- 
sity, protect  the  dairy  farmer  since  a  sound  agriculture 
program  cannot  be  completed  without  him. 

No  one  in  the  Hotise  is  more  desirous  of  helping  the  farmer 
than  am  I,  whether  he  farms  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
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line,  thj  wide-open  spaces  of  the  West,  or  in  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  a  part  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
and  becai^se  of  this  interest  I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Boilpau  amendment.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  farmers  in 
New  York  State  and  other  dair>-  sections  shall  not  be  injured 
by  the  operation  of  this  law.  We  in  New  York  State  pay 
25  percent  of  whatever  national  tax  is  levied  in  order  that 
the  five  special  com.modities  mentioned  in  this  bill  may  bene- 
fit, and  we  New  Yorkers  will  cooperate  in  matters  affecting 
the  South  and  the  West.  We  ask  in  return  only  that  the 
producers  of  our  fluid  milk  be  protected  from  undue  competi- 
tion and  trespassing.  I  feel  confident  that  I  am  expressing 
the  wish  of  my  constituents  and  of  my  State  when  I  ask 
for  support  of  the  Boileau  amendment,  which  will  afiford 
this  protection. 
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Liberty  and  Altruistic  Fascists;  Gun.s,  Nightsticks, 

Tear  Gas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  9.  1937 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     HAROLD   L.    ICKES   BEFORE   THE    ANNUAL 
MEETING    OP   THE    AMERICAN    CIVTL   LIBERTIES    UNION 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  New  York  City  last  night 
made  one  of  the  best  speeches  I  have  ever  read.  The  Sec- 
retary's subject  was  Nations  in  Nightshirts,  and  he  spoke 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  Secretarj''s  address.  The  speech  is  the  Secretary's, 
the  subheads  are  mine.     It  follows: 

Shortly  rifter  the  World  War,  America,  a.s  a  land  of  liberty,  was 
menaced  by  the  madness  of  men  In  nightshirts.  Citizens  who, 
theretofore  and  as^aln  thereafter,  were  decent  and  law-abiding, 
'Aith  a  dui!  re^'ard  for  the  rights  and  privUeBcs  of  others  with 
whom  they  had  long  dwelt  In  neighborly  amity,  became  tempo- 
rarily mad  In  a  craze  to  squeeze  Into  uniformity' the  rich  diversity 
of  democracy. 

Tliey  created  a  duty  to  hate  men  bom  In  other  countries, 
although  tJieir  own  ancestors  had  all  been  bom  there.  They  cre- 
ated a  duty  to  su.'=;pect  every  man  born  In  this  country  unless  of 
one  race  ar  d  religion,  heaping  contumely  upon  Negroes,  Jews,  and 
Catholics.  Riding  forth  at  night  in  the  anonymity  of  cowardice, 
they  dragged  men  from  their  beds,  tarring  and  feathering,  assault- 
ing, and,  in  some  Instances,  even  killing  their  victims.  They  hyp- 
notized themselves  into  believing  that  they  did  these  things  to 
improve  our"  civilization,  to  protect  our  Institutions,  to  keep  our 
blood  stream  pure. 

Ku  Kluxlim  was  a  harmful  local  Institution  that  had  mush- 
roomed in  a  country  whose  Constitution  giiaranteed  to  every  man 
immunity  from  persecution  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Today  America,  that  survived  as  a  land  of  liberty  despite  the 
madness  of  men  in  nightshirts.  Is  far  more  dangerously  threatened 
by  a  new  madness  of  nations  in  nightshirts. 

Where  benighted  men  of  our  own  country  at  one  time  Indulged 
In  a  moronic  exhibitionism  which  disgraced  the  Nation,  we  now 
find  nations  that  boast  of  their  civilizations  committing  deeds  of 
unprovoked  violence  against  their  neighbors.  And,  Just  as  It  was 
with  Ku  Kluxers  here,  these  nations  in  nightshirts  pretend  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  doing  their  dally  good  deed.  Invading  armies 
are  sent  across  the  borders  of  other  countries  that  are  so  weak 
and  helpless  as  to  offer  a  helpless  prey. 

"TiV   KLUX    KOtTNTRIES"    THREAT    TO    CTVILIZATION 

It  Is  easy  to  magnify  an  unimportant  Incident  Into  an  Inter- 
national episode  for  which  even  an  abject  apology  will  not  atone 
if  there  are  rich  resources  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  If  those  pos- 
sessing such  a  land  contentedly  pursue  the  arts  of  peace,  follow- 
ing a  congenial  mode  of  life  that  goes  back  for  generations,  they 
may  find  tliemselves  condemned  as  barbaric  and  forthwith  sub- 
jected to  th'?  civilizing  Influences  of  poison  gas  and  of  bombs  fall- 
ing from  the  air  upon  combatants  no  less  than  upon  noncom- 
batants;  upon  women  as  well  as  little  children. 

Under  the  international  ^u  Klux  Kode,  a  country  can  be  in- 
vaded mere  y  because  it  Is*  discourteous  or  entertains  thoughts 
that  are  distasteful  to  the  aggressor.  Countries  may  be  overrun, 
territory  tal.en,  property  destroyed,  and  people  killed  by  the  hun- 


re- 


dreds  of  thousands  in  the  name  of  humanltv,  civilization 
llglon,  with  never  a  declaration  of  war  uttered. 

Legalistically  speaking,  the  world  mav  be  at  peace  while  help- 
less populations  are  put  to  the  sword.  The  Klea^les  and  the  Klo- 
kards  now  ride  bombers,  tanks,  battleships,  and  submarines,  over  a 
field  of  operations  that  is  international. 

The  raids  of  the  nightshirt  nations  constitute  the  preate-st  threat 
to  civilization  since  the  democratic  principle  became  e.>--t;4M:.ched 
Fundamentally,  their  thrust  is  against  the  right  of  peoples  weaker 
than  themselves  to  live  their  lives  in  their  own  wav  Having 
thoroughly  suppressed  among  their  own  citizens  cverv  a^pe-^t  of  real 
freedom,  they  seek  to  deny  precious  riehts  and  liberties  to  others. 
The  time  has  come  when  even  the  strongest  democriicies  in  the 
world  must  be  prepared  to  re-stst  inroads  upon  their  liberties  by 
totalitarian  states.  And  this  re.?lstance  must  be  as  intelligent  as  it 
Is  mobile. 

POLmCAL   ABSOLUnSMS   AND   THE   PRESS 

We  have  seen  how,  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  political  abro- 
lut.sms,  whether  of  the  right  or  of  the  left,  have  maintained  them- 
selves by  the  rigorous  suppression  of  political  rights  which  we 
regard  as  fundamental.  The  press  is  not  ai:i  organ  of  frc-c  opinion. 
It  may  not  print  any  views,  or  even  any  news,  that  are  distasteful 
to  the  government.  Not  only  is  news  suppressed,  as  for  Instance 
the  acidrcsse;..  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he  talks 
about  liberty  and  democracy,  but  news  is  colored  and  paradoxical 
as  it  may  sound,  "news"  Is  invented. 

Children  m  the  schools  are  taught  to  believe  what  It  is  desired 
that  they  should  beUeve.  Lives  are  regulated  down  to  minute 
details. 

Even  religion  Is  modified,  controlled,  or  suppressed.  Spies 
abound.  The  people  live  for  the  state.  They  are  urged  to  beget 
more  and  more  children,  to  become  political  robots  in  their  ttirn. 

The  only  liberty  to  which  they  can  confidently  look  forward 
Is  the  liberty  of  death.  And  long  before  death  comes  to  the  body 
It  has  cast  its  grisly  shadow  upon  the  soul. 

Fascism,  whether  of  the  right  or  of  the  left,  is  the  greatest 
threat  in  the  world  today.     It  is  a  threat  even  to  our  own  Amertca. 

It  is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  It  pretends  that  its  ptirpose 
and  ideal  are  to  preserv-e  the  world  from  communism. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  that  country  which  is  weak 
and  helpless  and  at  the  same  time  rich  in  resources  Is  a  hot- 
bed of  "communism"  and  therefore  mtist  be  saved  as  a  brand 
from  the   burning   by  .some  altruistic  fascist.     [Laughter.] 

And  Just  as  certain  nations,  uttering  the  excuse  that  they  are 
stamping  out  communism,  commit  crimes  at  which  savages  wotiid 
blush,  so  in  our  own  land  those  who  would  undermine  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  do  it  under  the  same  hollow  pretense.  Every 
candidate  for  office  in  America  who  lacks  a  real  issue  proceeds  to 
shout  "communism."  Any  male  or  female  hysteric,  gluttonous 
for  notoriety  and  unscrupulous  about  achieviiig  it,  can  aiwavi 
uncover  a  "red  network."  [Laughter.]  Employers  who  deny  to 
their  workers  the  right  to  associate  together  In  a  labor  union 
for  the  common  good  of  all  frequently  declare  that  they  do  so 
because  of  "communistic"  infiuences  which  are  at  large  in  their 
factories. 

It  does  not  require  much  intelligence  to  see  that  such  com- 
munism may  become  a  wooden  horse  within  the  bowels  of  which 
ruthless  fascism  may  enter  the  shrine  of  liberty. 

WHO    ARE    THE    REAL    ENEMIES    OF    AMERICA? GRONTR    CLr^XI-AND    KNTW 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  the  fasclst-mlnded  men  of  America 
who  are  the  real  enemies  of  our  lnstltution.s.  They  have  solidar- 
ity, a  common  interest  in  seizing  more  power  and  greater  riches 
for  themselves,  and  ability  and  willingness  to  turn  the  concen- 
trated wealth  of  America  against  the  welfare  of  America. 

It  is  these  men  who.  pretending  that  they  would  save  us  from 
dreadful  communism,  would  stiperlmpose  upon  Amertca  an  equally 
dreadful  fascism.     [Applause.] 

We  speak  of  fascism  sis  If  It  were  something  different  from 
communism,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  democracy  the  two 
are  fundamentally  the  sjime  thing.  Grover  Cleveland '  saw  thLs. 
although  in  his  day  fascism  not  only  was  not  recognized  as  ari 
Institution,  It  WEis  unknown  as  a  term.  Over  50  years  ago,  In 
speaking  of  communism,  he  said: 

"Communism  Is  a  hateful  thing  and  a  menace  to  peace  and 
organized  government;  but  the  communism  of  combined  wealth 
and  capital,  the  outgrowth  of  overweening  cupidity  and  selfish- 
ness, which  Insidiously  undermines  the  Justice  and  Integrity  of 
free  Institutions,  Is  not  less  dangerous  than  the  communlsrn  of 
oppressed  poverty  and  toll,  which,  exasperated  by  Injustice  and 
discontent,  attacks  with  wild  disorder  the  citadel  of  rule  " 

DEMOCRACY    CANNOT    AITORO    TO    NAP 

If  the  neople  are  to  keep  their  democratic  spring  free  from 
contamination  either  by  the  communism  of  the  proletariat  or 
"the  communism  of  combined  wealth  and  capital,"  of  which 
Grover  Cleveland  so  wisely  spoke,  they  must  def>end  upon  them- 
selves. 

And  let  no  one  sleepily  believe  that  our  democratic  form  of 
Government  is  necessarily  secure  for  all  time  to  come. 

We  have  seen  dictatorships  In  other  lands  reach  out  and  de- 
stroy constitutional  democracies. 

We  have  heard  ventriloquists  for  dictators  sneer  at  and  condemn 
the  democratic   ideal. 

We  have  obser\'ed  totalitarian  states  combine,  not  only  for 
protection,   but   for  aggression. 

We  have  discovered  that  fascism  has  not  been  quarantined  but 
that  It  Is  capable  of  leaping  wide  oceans. 
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corporations  are  not  mere  Individuals  because  they  evolved  from 
men.  We  needed  to  learn  that  a  corporation  Is  no  more  a  man 
than  man  is  a  monkey. 

Many  of  cur  large  corporations  have  annual  budgets  far  in  ex- 
cess of  these  of  many  a  city  and  State  M.iny  of  them  own  and 
control  outri'jht  more  property  than  the  taxable  v,-etilth  of  many 
a  city  and  State.  Not  a  few  have  more  security  holders  than  ninny 
of  cur  cities  and  States  have  citizens.  Neither  the  security 
holders  nor  the  employees  of  nur  large  corporations  have  anytiiing 
like  the  voice  in  the  management  of  tliese  corporations  that  the 
citizen  in  a  democracy  has  m  the  management  of  the  State 

Our  State  and  P'ecit  ral  Con.-^titutions  carefully  sasfeguard  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  In  his  relation  to  his  government.  Our 
State  and  Federal  Con.'^'itution.i  have  been  construed  by  the  courts 
so  as  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  largest  corporation  In  its 
relation  to  the  Government  as  if  it  were  a  mere  individual.  But 
our  State  and  Federal  Constitutions  are  woefully  inadequate  to 
safegiiurd  the  ordinary  citizen  in  his  relation  to  a  great  corpo- 
ration which  may  control  his  Invefitments,  his  labor,  his  bu-smcss 
opportunities,  and  even  his  rights  and  liberties. 

Do-spite  individual  differences,  monke'-s  can  manage  to  live 
among  monkeys  and  men  among  men.  but  Lilliputians  cannot  live 
amon?  Gargantuans.  Today  the  n.praee  man,  be  he  farmer, 
laborer,  or  businessman.  Is  subservient  In  numerous  ways  1 1 
concentrated  economic  power  vested,  not  in  the  State,  but  In  an 
Irresponsible  and  self-constituted  corporate  oliirarchy,  benevolent, 
and  paternalistic  at  Its  best,  despotic  and  predatory   at   Its  worst. 

The  Individual,  weak  and  helpless  In  his  f'rueples  with  and 
against  corporate  power,  has  turned  to  Government  for  protec- 
tion only  to  find  that  corporate  power  frequf^ntly  con'rol.  Gov- 
ernment. Government  protocti'^n  when  obtained,  unf  r".unately 
has  often  been  fnistrated  by  the  cnurt.s  tl'.o  traditional  defenders 
of  civil  rights  and  liberties. 

Eminent  counsel,  retained  by  corp<-)rate  power,  have  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  convincing  judges,  many  of  whom  were  them- 
selves trained  In  the  scr\'lce  of  trreat  corporations  before  ascend- 
ing; the  bench,  that  the  Bill  of  Rifht.«.  v!;ir;i  our  ar.ce.-.t'^rs  fought 
to  obtain  to  protect  their  human  rights,  is  really  a  charter  of 
corporate  privilege. 

"WE  HAVE  jrsT  EECfN  TO  ncirr" 

The  struggle  of  the  individual  against  the  oppression  cf  cor- 
porate power  has  only  just  begun      By  no  means  has  it  bern  won. 

Larce  corporations  dictat*  the  wacres  and  hours  of  millions  of 
workers.  Legislation  which  proposes,  not  to  fix  wages  or  hours, 
bu:  merely  to  set  minimum  stanuiuds  for  those  workers  who 
cannot  prcti^ct  themselves  by  collective  bargaining,  is  ai^sailcd  as 
bureaucratic  and  dictatorial 

Supposedly  liberal  UTlters  who  hav"  droned  on  quietly  for 
years  while  the  Tom  Girdlers,  the  Jimmy  Rands  and  other  cor- 
porate czars  dictated  the  labor  policies  of  the  Nation,  suddenly 
become  alarmed  for  human  liberty  when  it  is  prnprr,f>d  that  the 
B'ate  protect  the  worker  who  cannot  protect  himself.  We  see  a 
Walter  Llppmann,  with  the  ob.vquiou.s  ciignlty  of  a  butler,  shoving 
intellectual  fodder  Into  the  nuk  of  tlie  FascL^Us  whom  he  once 
despi.--ed.      [Lauchtcr.  1 

Those  of  us  who  have  fought  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Individu.al  against  the  aggression  of  the  stiite,  now  must  recog- 
nize that  it  i.-;  equally  nece^.sa.'->-  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  the 
individual    against  the   aggression   of   corporate    power. 

Of  what  avail  is  it  to  prevent  discrimination  by  the  otate  becaus<? 
of  race  or  of  religious,  political,  or  eoononxic  faith  if  such  dlscrnn- 
Ination  is  allowed  to  corpcjrate  p>ower  which  In  many  ways  has 
siiown  Itself  to  be  strontrer,  mo'e  pervivslve  and  much  more  ruth- 
less than  the  .^tate  it.st-ir? 

CrVIL    LrBERTIES    AND    THE    St-'PREME    COtTRT    OF    TITE    TTM 1 MLD    STATES 

A  sad  part  of  the  long  record  that  has  been  written  on  the  In- 
fringement of  our  civil  liberties  ha.s  to  do  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  ITnlted  States. 

It  is  common'v  believed  'hat  this  Court  has  been  far  mrr*' 
liberal  than  legi.slarivp  bodies  In  protecting  civil  liberties  Un- 
for'unately  th^  f;..rt--  do  no'  bear  cut  tY\\^  general  belief.  On  the 
contrary,  thp  Cntirt  ha?  gone  far  to  convert  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
was  intended  a^  a  charter  of  human  freedom.  Into  a  charter  of 
corporate  prlviligc. 

The  Justices  who  hav  t>een  tho  most  solicitous  to  protect 
property  right.';  have  been  the  lea-^t  vlsllant  In  the  defense  of 
human  rleht.s  .\u  too  frequpnt'y  In  ca.^es  involving  civil  llbertl*»5, 
great  liberals  l:kp  Holmes  Brandeis.  Stx)ne.  and  Cardozo  have  con- 
stituted a  minority  At  timfs  when  thp  tide  of  passion  and  In- 
tolerance ha.s  run  hi^h.  the  Court  has  run  with  and  not  against 
the  tide.  Tri^  Court  has  gone  out  cf  Its  way  to  apply  and  con- 
strue wartime  espionage  statut^.'j  to  restrict  freedom  of  speech 
wl.T.  there  was  no  imminent  prr-sent  danger  to  the  Nation 

The  Court  has  gone  out  of  Its  way  to  apply  and  construe  prohi- 
bition statutes  so  as  to  expose  IndU-iduaJs  to  searches  and  seizures 
traditionally  re^a.'-ded  as  unreasonable. 

Vv'hon  the  Congres.^.  all  too  rarely,  has  sought  to  protect  minority 
groups  against  racial  discrimination  and  economic  coercion,  the 
Bupieme   Court   has  frequently  nullified  its  efforts. 

Perhap.s  it  is  to  be  expected  that  public  cfScials,  depending  upon 
popular  favor  for  their  ofRces,  might  at  times  pu:  the  Bill  of 
Rights  carefully  away  in  cold  storage.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  Judge.s.  appomtfd  for  life,  but  who  nevertheless  take  to  their 
high  positions  the  pa-ssions,  the  prejudices  and  the  predilections 
that  were  ttieir.s  before  they  donned  the  long  black  gown,  at  times 
should  fall  into  the  error  of  believing  ttiat  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is 
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not  whai  It  was  really  intended  to  be  but  what  they  may  say 
that  it  if.  But  what  of  some  of  our  newspapers,  which  ovight  to 
be  particularly  sensitive  with  respect  to  the  Bill  of  Rights?  They 
sometimes  set  up  a  clamor  at  seme  r^al  or  fancied  invasion  by 
the  Government  of  their  right  to  expre.s:?  themselves  freely.  It 
might  be  expected  that,  jealous  as  they  properly  are  of  their  own 
rights,  they  would  be  equally  concerned  about  the  rights  cf  free 
speech  aid  of  free  csicmblage  on  the  part  of  citizens,  generally. 
But  are  "hey? 

THE   T.^trrn,    the    whole   TRLTH.    and    nothing    EUT   toe   TRUTH 

It  mlg'it  be  argued  th.at.  Implicit  In  the  ri^^ht  of  free  .speech. 
is  the  obligation  to  fcpeak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  to  far  as  this  is  humanly  possible.  Yet  this  obli- 
gation i.-  frequently  overlooked.  There  are  even  magazines  that 
pretend  to  be  liberal  that  on  occa.siun  Inoulge  in  misrepre.senta- 
tlon,  rni;..statcnicnt.  and  calum.ny  as  callously  as  the  yellowe;-t  of 
yellow  jcurnals.  There  are  tho.se  who  believe  that  a  heavy  duty 
rests  up.  n  publishers,  not  only  to  tell  the  truth,  but  not  lo  "propa- 
gandize, especially  if  the  propaganda  indulged  in  is  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  m  the  mind.s  of  the  people  u  fali>e  impression  with 
respect  to  their  government. 

We  have  valued  the  freedom  of  the  pre.ss  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  encourage  the  dissemination  of  facts  and  the  expression  of 
divergcn    Ideas. 

Our  anceiitors  fought  to  prevent  a  State  censorship  of  news  and 
Ideas. 

Our  ancestors  did  not  ftcht  for  the  rlcht  of  a  few  lords  of  the 
press  to  liave  almo.'^t  exclusive  control  of  and  censorchip  over  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  Ideas. 

Yet,  under  the  stress  of  economic  forces,  our  press  and  news 
agencies  are  coming  more  and  more  under  the  domination  of  a 
handful  5f  corporate  publishere  who  may  print  such  news  as  they 
wi.vh  to  print  and  omit  such  news  at  they  do  not  wish  to  pruit. 
Tliey  may  even  color  the  news 

Even  the  individual  news  writers  have  little  to  say  as  to  what 
news  shall  be  printe^d.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  pretend  that,  gener- 
ally 6j)eacing.  editorial  policy  has  no  influence  upon  the  reporting 
of  the  news.  On  this  point  a  recent  book.  The  Washington  Corre- 
.spondrnts.  by  Leo  C.  Rosten,  Is  both  Interesting  and  inuminatlng. 
It  Is  rarely  difficult  for  an  intelligent  person  to  ascertain  the 
political  or  economic  views  of  the  newspaper  owner  without  re- 
course to  the  e»ditoriaI  page.  This  de.=pite  the  fact  that  free  gov- 
ernment depends  upon  the  free  di.ssemination  of  news. 

I  am  glad  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  tonight. 
I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  bravest  organizations  in  America.  Its 
purpose  is  to  defend  those  whose  constitutional  rights  are  invaded. 

It  goes  to  the  aid  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  It  fights  for  free  speech,  the  right  of  free 
assemblage,   the   right   to   worship   according   to   one's   conscience. 

It   is  n  m-sectarian.  nonracial.  nonpolltical. 

It  Is  the  dpvoted  servant  of  freedom,  a  brave  volunteer  In  the 
flne.'^t  cau.se  that  a  citizen  can  serve. 

I  hope  that  It  will  continue  to  carry  on  and  that  It  may  even 
enlarge  Its  horizon.  Changing  time?  bring  new  dangers.  Those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  civil  liberties  of  the  individual  must 
now  be  prepared  to  defend  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  not 
only  against  government  at  home  but  also  against  corp>orate  con- 
centration at  home  and  propaganda  from  abroad. 

Whilc>  ^.•e  guard  our  civil  liberties  from  the  state,  we  should 
beware  not  to  lose  them  to  powers  more  menacing  than  the 
state.     [E::t€ndcd  applause  ] 


The  Boileau  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  9,  1937 

Mr.  FTJLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  watched  "v^'ith  deep 
Interest  the  work  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  to  help 
the  farmers.  I  have  supported  the  farm  programs  and  have 
tried  to  support  every  proposal  that  would  make  them  more 
effective.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  pending  bill,  on 
which  the  able  chairman  and  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittee have  done  such  sincere  work,  will  finally  be  passed  in 
a  form  '.hat  will  be  of  tremendous  service  to  agriculture. 
Under  the  Bankhead  bill  and  under  past  programs  many 
farmers  ]iave  not  received  a  square  deal,  but  this  was  largely 
because  of  what  was  done  by  home  people  who  had  charge 
of  the  programs  in  the  various  States. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  that  has  come  to  my  State  and 
to  the  whole  South  from  the  present  Triple  A  soil-conserva- 
tion program  has  been  the  production,  particularly  by  the 
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farmers,  of  more  things  on  the  farm  for  their  own  use. 
Lands  taken  out  of  cotton  have  been  used  to  produce  vege- 
tables, fruits,  poultry,  and  dairy  products.  And  we  of  the 
South  are  producing  mere  hogs  for  our  own  people.  These 
healthy  foods  have  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
among  farming  people  of  the  Southern  States. 

All  through  the  South  there  has  been  an  effort  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  more  land  for  gi-owmg  food,  feed.  milk,  and 
butter  on  the  farm.  Practically  all  of  the  southern  new.s- 
papers  have  canied  on  since  1934  a  statesmanlike  campaign, 
called  the  "plant  to  prosper"  campaign,  aiming  to  encourage 
sufficient  diversification  of  farming  to  m.ake  possible  a  better 
li\ing  among  the  country  people,  and  to  induce  farmers  of 
the  South  to  grow  crops  other  than  a  onc-crcp  cotton,  and 
thereby  stop  sending  out  of  the  SoUth  millions  of  dollars 
annually  of  cheap  cotton  money  to  purchase  these  thmes. 

In  the  hill  .sections  of  the  South  this  has  been  a  great 
thing.  A  good  many  of  you  know  that  in  seme  rural  areas 
of  the  Southern  S'cates  there  has  been  leal  sufferin.:  because 
of  deficiencies  in  the  consumption  of  milk  and  vegetables. 
The  production  of  home  food  aiici  feed  has  been  part  cf  a 
consistent  fight  to  stamp  out  rrckets.  which  underrr;ine.<  the 
health  of  children  and  may  make  them  lifelong  cripples,  and 
to  end  pellagra.  All  that  is  needed  to  win  this  fight  en 
these  diseases  is  more  milk  and  more  vegetables  m  the 
diet. 

In  the  period  of  the  farm  program  we  have  made  great 
strides  ahead.  Three  years  of  this  present  program — 1934. 
1935,  and  1936 — were  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  60 
percent  in  the  production  of  hay  and  an  increase  of  15 
percent  in  pasture. 

This  increase  of  hay  and  pasture  in  the  South  has  been 
used  to  frighten  the  northern  dairymen  into  belie vmg  that 
they  needed  something  like  the  Boileau  amendment.  But, 
in  actual  fact,  as  I  will  point  out  later,  it  has  not  increased 
competition  with  the  northern  dairyman  but  ha<=  had  the 
contrary-  effect.  It  will  not  hurt  the  dairjTnan  in  the  fut'are. 
In  proof  of  this  I  want  to  quote  the  following  statement 
from  a  national  authority.  He  is  Dr.  A.  G.  Black,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  statement  I  quote  is  taken  from  an  ad- 
dress by  him  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Farm  Economxics  Association  at  Chicago,  Decem.bcr  29,  1936. 
He  said: 

It  is  probable  that  the  commercial  production  of  dairy  products 
will  not  be  greatly  aflccted  by  the  programs.  While  the  shift 
from  grain  to  hay  may  tend  to  increase  cow  numbers  it  also 
will  tend  to  decrease  milk  production  per  cow  The  regional 
trends  In  dairy  production,  whicii  have  been  evident  for  6<::nie 
time,  probably  will  be  continued  and  poss;bly  slightly  accelerated 
by  the  programs.  Consumption  ol  dairy  products  in  rural  areas 
probably  will  be  increased. 

So  Dr.  Black  shows  that  the  real  effect  of  the  farm,  pro- 
gram \^'ill  be  to  build  up  the  consumption  of  dairy  products. 
and  hence  the  health  of  the  people,  in  the  rural  areas. 

Now,  we  have  never  thought  that  our  progress  would  injure 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  We  have  always  been  con- 
vinced that  so  far  as  the  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin  or  of 
New  York  State  were  concerned,  they  had  nothing  to  lose  but 
everything  to  gain  frcm  improvement  in  conditions  and  living 
standards  of  the  South. 

But  now  comes  Representative  Boileau.  of  Wisconsin,  with 
an  amendment  which  would  prevent  the  sale,  exchange,  bar- 
ter, or  gift  of  products  from  poultiy  or  livestock  prod'jced 
on  lands  taken  out  of  cotton,  com,  wheat,  or  other  soU- 
depleting  crops. 

Concerning  this  amendment  I  wish  to  make  two  conten- 
tions. The  fii'st  is  that  the  commercial  dairy  industry  has 
been  helped  and  not  injured  by  the  triple-A  programs,  and 
that  the  Boileau  amendment  is  not  in  any  degree  needed. 
The  second  contention  is  that  the  Boileau  amendment  would 
probably  'WTeck  the  entire  agricultural  program,  and  that  it 
would  at  least  destroy  the  home  food  and  feed  program  in 
the  Southern  States. 

Concerning  the  first  proposition,  I  contend  tliat  pro- 
ducers of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco  will  be  forced 
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inro  cornp?tit!on  vcith  the  da 
and   that  i3  ruinous  prices 
wh-ch  liieir  lands  and  ciin 
In  support  of  this  picpo 
lowing  table  which  shows  il 
price  of  co:ton  and  shi 
Sta^'es  to  markets  in  New 
ChicaL'O.      The  S'ates  are 
NorLh  Carolina,  Tennessee, 


he 


ipraen 


Average  far  n  price  of  cotton 


1923  30. 
19.J0-31. 
1931  32. 
1332  33. 


1933-34. 
1334  3.5- 
1935-3S. 


Shipments  of  butter 


1929  30- 
1930-31. 

1931  32- 

1932  33. 

1933  34- 
1934-35. 
1935-33- 


product  is  so  low  that  they 
their  incomes. 
These  figures  show  that 


dairy  products  into  the  big- 


This  table  also  shows  tha 
income  was  rising  from  19;: 


cities  In  these  surplus  produ 
to  move  their  dairy  produc 


My   second   contention  i$ 
would  jeopardize  the  whole 
the    live-at-home    pro^arr 


taken  out  of  cotton  if  he 
wife  might  want  to  feed  9& 


liable  to  forfeit  the 
scratching  on  the  diverted 


iry  industry  by  just  one  th'nf?, 

for   the  kind  of  production  to 
ate  are  better  suired. 
ition  I  want  to  submit  the  fol- 
relationi:hip  between  the  farm 

ts  of  but'.er  from  seven  cotton 
York,  Boston,  Philadephia,  and 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 

Texas,  and  Georgia. 


.     1C.8 

.       9   5 

0.  7 

6.  5 

10.2 

.     12.  4 

.     11.  1 


1.000  pounds 

11,813 

12,476 

14.073 

14.4L'9 

6.645 

5.200 

6,490 


These  figures  suggest  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  southern  commercial  dairying.  This  gen- 
eral rule  holds  good  for  other  crops  as  well  as  for  cotton. 
Wheat,  cotton,  and  corn  fi.rmers  are  not  dairy  farmers  by 
nature,  nor  are  they  livestock  farmers.  They  go  into  the 
dairy  and  livestock  fields  oily  when  the  pnce  of  their  own 


need  other  means  of  piecing  out 
from  1930  to  1932,  when  cotton 


prices  were  falling,  the  cotton  farmers  shipped  steadily  more 


:ity  markets  to  compete  with  the 


products  from  Representative  BorLE.\u's  State  of  Wisconsin. 


when  cotton   prices  or   cotton 
3  to  1936,  the  southern  farmers 


withdrew  more  and  more  Irom  competition  with  the  dairy 
producers  of  Representati\(e  Boile-^i/s  State  in  the  great 
city  markets  of  the  North 

If  Representative  Boile^u  and  the  other  Congressmen 
from  Wisconsin  and  New  York  and  neighboring  dairy  States 
want  the  farmers  of  the  Southern  States  to  go  back  into 

he  big  dairy  markets;,  then  the 
way  for  them  to  get  this  competition  is  to  load  down  the 
farm  program  with  amendments  which  make  it  unworkable. 

enough  money  out  of  cotton  and 
wheat  and  corn  and  tobaco,  then  they  will  take  to  milking 
the  cows:   and  the  low  bujing  power  of  the  people  in  the 

cing  areas  will  force  our  farmers 
;  ,s  into  the  metropolitan  markets 
to  compete  with  the  comme  -cial  dairy  Industry  of  the  North. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  t  le  South  can.  if  forced  to  do  so 
because  of  low-price  cotton  compete  with  any  other  section 
In  producing  hogs  and  in  t  le  dairy  business. 


that  the  Boileau  amendment 
farm  program,  and  partic^olarly 
of  the  South.  The  Boileau 
amendment  would  encumbtr  the  program  with  absolutely 
unworkable  restrictions.  T  le  farmer  would  have  to  prove 
that  the  sheep  he  raised  qid  not  eat  grass  from,  the  land 

sold  any  shepp.     The   farmer's 
percent  of  the  eggs  from  her 
poultry  to  the  children.    Bijt  if  she  needed  a  little  money  in 
an  emergency  and  sold  a  c  ozen  eggs,  the  farmer  would  be 

payment  if  the  hens  had  done  their 
acres.    Under  this  amendment 
the  farmer  would  have  to  Watch  his  cows  to  see  that  they 


did  not  stray  onto  the  land 


In  fact,  the  farmer  might  t  link  that  the  safest  thing  to  do 


was  never  to  let  a  pig  or  a 
diverted  lands  so  as  not  to 


sheep  feed  on  the  grass  of  the 
run  the  risk  of  jeopardizing  his 

payments.    The  net  effect  ^-^uld  be  to  condemn  the  diverted 

lands  to  idleness. 


taken  out  of  tobacco  or  cotton. 


I  I  do  not  know,  of  coui'se,  what  cCFcct.s  this  amendment 
may  have  upon  the  wheat  farmers  of  Kansas  cr  the  corn 
farmers  of  Illinois.  But  I  do  know  that  in  the  South  it  will 
endanger  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  Uie  vs-hole  A.  A.  A. 
prorrami — the  live-at-home  movement.  I  nn  convinced 
that  it  will  be  just  as  bad  in  its  effects  in  the  wheat  regions 
and  in  the  corn  regions  as  in  the  tobacco  and  cotton  areas. 

Therefore.  I  plead  with  representatives  of  the  dair^'men 
of  Wisconsin  and  New  York  to  join  with  us  of  the  South  and 
the  West  and  the  Com  Belt  in  voting  this  Boileau  amend- 
ment out  of  the  bill  so  as  to  safeguard  our  whole  farm 
program. 


The  Indigent  Tran.sient  Problem 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  10.  1937 


ADDRESS    BY    MAYOR    FRANK    L.    SHAW.    OP    LOS    ANGELES 
BEi'X)RE    THE    A.NNUAL    .MEE-RNf;    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
CONFTRENCE  OF  MAYOIiS,  W.^IIINGTON.  D.  C,  NOVEIJBER 

16,    1337 


Mr.  FORD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
exi.^nd  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following 
address  of  Mayor  Frank  L.  Shaw,  of  Los  Angeles,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  November  16,  1D37: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  gnest.s.  and  honorable  colleagues, 
volumes  have  been  recently  wTitten  and  much  has  been  said  ori 
the  problem  of  the  transient  unemployed.  As  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter 
had  r'-marked.  'More  progress  has  been  made  In  5  short  years 
rvlcng  this  neglected  bjToad  of  relief  than  :n  the  150  years  which 
have  preceded"  Neverthele<w,  I  feel  that  there  Is  ample  excuse 
for  presenting  a  brief  discussion  of  the  problem  before  this  con- 
ference. Reliefs  and  remedies  for  unexnpIo\ment  remain  our 
major  concern  despite  improved  conditions.  'The  plight  of  the 
migratory  unemployed  and  the  serious  situation  pre.sented  by 
this  group  to  municipal  governments  has  been  little  changed  by 
the  relief  programs  of  the  last  4  year.^.  You  and  I  a.s  ^public 
officials  confront  this  fact  every  day.  Every  day  we  must  deal 
•Aith  it  afi  p.-actical  administrators,  whJle  we  continue  to  hope  for 
some  ultim.ate  solution.  It  is  unthinkable  that  .^^uch  a  meeting  as 
th.3  should  pass  without  committing  to  the  record  some  thought 
upon  this  problem. 

It  is  true  that  the  cities  of  the  Paciac  coast  and  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  South  are  more  keenly  aware  of  the  transient  unem- 
ployed than  those  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Works  Progrer^  Administration  by  Mr.  Jc.hn  N. 
Webb,  discussing  the  migratory  casual  worker,  reveals  that  out  of 
500  cases  examined  m.ore  than  one-fifth  sought  their  pnnciual  em- 
ployment in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States.  Add  to  this  proportion 
the  larger  part  of  fugitives  from  drought  and  flood  areas,  who 
come  directly  to  southern  California,  and  you  will  understand 
our  deep  concern  with  the  problem.  But  it  cannot  be  our  prob- 
lem alone.  The  minute  we  undertake  defensive  measures  the 
consequences  are  felt  all  the  way  across  the  continent.  Tv^'o  years 
aeo,  when  Los  Angeles  was  compelled  to  establish  a  border  pa- 
trol to  turn  back  Indigents,  the  repercu.ssion  wa.s  immediately 
felt   by  cities  and  States  as  far  ea.st   as  Mississippi, 

;\s  early  as  1933  the  Federal  Government  recoenired  the  .special 
problem  of  the  migratory  unemployed  and  undortook  measures 
to  relieve  these  people.  The  transient  camps,  establl.'-hed  and 
maintained  by  the  Federal  program,  contained  some  306  GOO  pcr- 
.sons  in  September  1935.  Incidentally,  while  California  has  but 
4  7  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  14  percent  of 
the  transient  unemployed  of  the  country  at  that  time  were  in 
the  Federal  camps  of  our  State.  Then,  with  little  warning  the 
Federal  problem  was  completely  liquidated  In  3  months,  leaving 
the  problem  apparently  as  big  as  ever  and  certainly  no  nearer 
solution  than  before. 

Today  it  is  probable  that  .somewhere  between  500.000  and 
600,000  pcr.sons.  Including  many  family  groups,  are  wandering 
through  this  country  without  ample  means  of  support.  The  net 
annual  earnings  of  the  great  majority  average  less  than  $300  each 
They  forage  as  they  go.  Tliey  huddle  together  in  un?anit.-.r/ 
squatter  settlements  and  in  "Jungles"  that  radiate  di.se a-^e  throucth- 
out  the  community.  Their  children  do  not  receive  any  education 
much  of  the  time,  and  when  they  are  enrolled  m  school  they  find 
themselves  retarded  2  or  3  years  behind  children  of  their  own  age. 
It  is  not  surprisir.tr  that  more  fortunate  people,  who  have  estab- 
lished permanent  homes  and  possess  substantial  occupations,  dis- 
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like  having  .such  migrants  in  their  mid.st.  Thev  are  foreigners 
cvcr>-wherc  In  their  own  native  land.  In  Los  Anc  'Ics,  disagreeable 
as  the  facts  appear,  we  find  it  necessan,-  to  charge  a  laree'part  of 
our  crime  to  these  transients.  In  the  wmt-^r  of  193C  we  fo\ind  that 
24  percent  of  all  vacrants  arrestf-'d  by  our  police  had  previous  felony 
records.  A  study  Ju=t  completed  by  the  Los  Aneelrs  police  de- 
par- ment  shows  that  lor  the  fl'-cal  ye.^.r  19Z&  37.  o:  thos"  arre-ied 
and  sen-enred  from  our  city  to  the  St.\te  penitentiaries,  32  per- 
cent of  the  homicides,  34  percent  of  the  robberies,  21  percent  of 
the  burglaries,  15  percent  of  the  forecries,  and  21  percent  of  the 
thefu<  were  committed  by  persons  who  h.ad  been  in  California  less 
than  1  year.  It  is  our  experience  that  our  total  crime  rate  In- 
creases 20  percent  during  the  winUr  months,  and  that  this  in- 
crease is  entirely  accounted  for  by  transient.s  from  outside  the 
State.  I  do  not  doubt  that  other  citie-s  of  the  West  and  South- 
ea,  t  can  verify  every  one  of  these  facts  from  their  ov^-n  records. 

I  direct  no  indictment  against  the  transient  unemploved  a.s  in- 
dividuals I  recognize  that  It  Is  superficial  thinking  which  dts- 
mLsses  them  as  "worthless  bums."  "undesirables,"  and  the  like. 
This  Is  not  a  time  to  argue  about  who  Is  to  blame  for  their 
condition.  Even  If  we  knew,  the  knowledge  would  lend  little  help 
toward  a  solution  of  the  dlflBculty.  The  immediate  problem  is  not 
one  of  morals  or  ethics.  It  is  an  exceedingly  critical  problem  of  eco- 
nomics and  social  administration.  Hence  you  will  pardon  the 
omi.ssion  of  sentimental  pity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  raging  con- 
demnation,  on   the  other   hand,   from   this   discussion. 

I  have  mentioned  the  study  made  by  Mr.  John  N.  Webb  for  the 
Social  Research  Division  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
Mr.  Webb  draws  a  careful  distinction  between  the  migratory- 
casual  worker  and  the  depression  transient.  He  reniarks  that  In 
the  former  Federal -aid  programs  the  two  types  were  merged  in 
their  claims  for  relief.  It  is  true  that  the  immediate  social  prob- 
lems created  by  each,  and  the  emergency  treatment  required.  Is 
identical  with  the  other.  Especially  during  the  depression  years, 
the  two  became  difficult  to  distinguish.  Tlie  migratory-casual 
Worker  suflered  unemployment  In  even  greater  degree  than  the 
workers  of  fixed  residence.  Tlie  resident  unemployed.  Indeed, 
largely  filled  the  demand  for  seasonal  labor  and  crowded  the  mar- 
ginal migratory  worker  out  of  the  picture.  So  the  latter,  like 
the  depression  transient,  became  simply  a  person  driven  from  one 
place  to  another,  looking  for  Jobs  that  did  not  exist  But  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  requires  citreful  distinction  be- 
tween the  migratory  worker  and  tl-:e  depression  transient.  We 
know  them  both,  very  well.  In  California. 

The  seasonal  migratory  worker,  who  follows  the  crops  or  the 
Industrial  activities  through  the  country,  fills  a  definite  economic 
need.  In  grain  crops  he  Is  In  demand  throuphout  the  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  fruit  crops  he  Is  best  known  to  the  Pacific 
States,  and  to  Georgia  and  Florida.  In  beet  and  berry  crops  he 
travels  up  and  down  the  Pacific  coa.st  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Railroad  work  takes  him  throughout  the  United  States,  but  espe- 
cially In  the  North  Central  section.  Logging  operations  take 
him  through  the  Northwe.st  and  Into  California.  In  normal  times 
he  Is  self-supporting,  on  a  low  level  of  subsistence.  He  is  typically 
without  family  ties.  He  becomes  a  serious  social  problem  only 
during  off-sea5onal  periods,  when  he  and  his  fellows  tend  to 
congregate  In  our  Western  cities  to  spend  their  small  savings  and 
then  to  become  public  charges  in  Jails,  or  charitable  Institutions, 
until  they  can  again  wander  forth  in  search  of  work.  The  prob- 
lem Imposed  upon  us  by  migrants  of  this  class  is  to  better  their 
working  conditions,  raise  and  stabUlze  their  incomes,  give  Intelli- 
gent direction  to  their  movements  from  place  to  place,  and  improve 
their  standards,  until  such  time  as  agriculture  and  Industry  may 
be  so  organized  as  to  reduce  the  seasonal  factor  to  a  minimum. 

Prof.  R.  L.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  California,  estimated  that 
97,642  migrants  In  need  of  manual  employment  entered  our  State 
in  1936.  His  estimates  for  the  present  year  will  reach  approxi- 
mately the  same  figure.  Both  totals,  I  may  say,  are  too  con- 
servative, and  the  actual  numbers  run  not  le.ss  than  10.000  more. 
In  any  ca-se,  Prof.  Paul  S.  Taylor  calculates  that  fewer  than  15  per- 
cent of  tills  number  comprises  migratory  casual  workers,  of  the 
type  I  have  Just  described.  This  calculation  is  substantially  veri- 
fied by  Edward  J.  Rowcll  In  his  article  published  fei  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  in  December  193C.  Tliis  WTlter  shows  that  79  percent 
of  the  indigent  transients  who  entered  California  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  15.  1936.  came  from  the  drought  areas  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Southwest,  seeking  new  settlement.  Our  IjOS  Anrcles 
police  department  now  raLses  that  estimate  to  89  percent.  In  n 
repxirt  filed  with  the  United  States  Senate  on  July  3,  1937,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  declared  that  200,000  people  have  migrated 
from  the  drought  area  recently,  and  rr^ore  of  them  are  expected 
to  move  in  the  near  future.  Four-fifths  of  them,  the  Secretary 
declares,  have  gone  to  California.  The  State  has  received  an 
additl.onal  influx  of  Indigent  migrants  from  the  flood  regions  of 
the  Missisiippi  Valley.  Inevitably,  some  of  these  people  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  sea.scnal  workers.  For  the  rest,  we  have  at  present 
only  two  choices  We  must  cither  care  for  them  and  secure  a 
foothold  for  them  at  the  expcn-se  of  our  own  taxpayers,  or  we  mtist 
roi-nd  them  vp  like  cattle  and  ship  thc-m  back  to  the  States  thry 
came  from.  The  far  V.'est  is  no  lonjer  a  frontier,  with  tillable 
soil  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  a  living  to  be  made  by  anyone 
with  an  ax  and  a  plow.  With  m.ore  than  120.000  employable  resi- 
dents of  California  still  on  our  relief  rolls,  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  sec 
how  we  can  "crowd  over"  to  make  room  for  thee  newcomeis. 
And  we  rccocnize,  as  well  a?  anyone,  that  transporting  the  home- 
les.';  back  and  forth  across  the  country  Is  an  aggravation  of  the 
problem  ratlier  than  a  solution. 


Our  SOC1..1  Welfare  Act  of  103,-?  in  California  provides  that  no 
p»-rson  is  eligible  to  public  relief  until  he  or  she  has  been  a  resi- 
dent in  the  State  for  3  years  and  in  the  county  for  1  ye.ar.  We 
are  ccmpeilcd.  by  clrcumsTances  I  have  described,  to  enforce  that 
law  .strictly.  And  yet,  local,  private,  and  public  agencies  in  Los 
Angeles  even  now  are  expending  $16,000  a  month  for  emereency 
re.ief  averaging  nearly  600  ci^'^es  a  dav.  of  transients  who  are 
unable  to  claim  p<Tman.iit  aid  under  the  law.  We  repatriate 
transient  applicants  for  nlief  a^  rapidlv  as  thoir  places  of  lecal 
resmcnce  can  b..  deternvned  Thi..  pohcv  means  that  thou.s.ands 
are  careful  not  to  apply  for  relief.  Thev  do  one  of  three  things 
They  stjirve.  They  turn  to  lives  of  crime.  Or  thev  gr-.  our  and 
take  jobs  away  from  our  resident  workers,  bv  undc-biddwc  'h  -i 
V  ,^^/^  ^'^^^OJ"  niarket.  Our  State  relief  administration  reports 
that  between  11  and  15  percent  of  the  transients  who  applv  for 
r/Ti  /[-''       """"i  1°  ^''''"^  "^'^  ^^^•''  P^^^   °f  residence  in  any  State 

of  \Z  T':V,?'h  ^i^'^'^^'^'i!^'  ^"'  ^^-^  -^^'''  P-'^^  "f  '^^'^•'--  •-^•^^  natives 
of  the  Lnited  States.     Tliese  are  turr.ed  off  to  swell  the  ranks  of 

x^rfr  fT''^''7^°^^^°"'''  ^  menace  to  themselves  and  to  sc^ieiy. 
^e  a.re  offered  no  help  whatever  from  the  out^-ide.  toward  solution 
of  this  problem  which  the  outside  ha.^  sent  to  us  In  re^iv^nse  to 
a  most  urgent  appeal,  which  I  directed  to  the  Work.-  Prog-ess 
Administration  last  July.  I  was  advised  that,  under  the  t<rms  of 
\^'  ^n^ergency-relief  appropriation  act  of  this  vear.  no  pr^^ram 
wJu>^^''i  ^'^'^l  "^'^"^  ^^  developed,  except  at  the  expense  of 
local  \\.  P.  A.  quotas.  Since  we  now  carr.-  approximat^lv  60  per- 
cent of  our  local  relief  load  on  local  resources,  we  c  nno.  en^  - 
tain  such  an  alternative. 

At  this  point  permit  me  to  make  an  additional  coniment  ui^.,r,  a 
phase  01  this  problem  that  deserves  specuU  consideration  I  l  avo 
rUready  mentioned  the  educational  difficulties  that  luiso  for  th,^ 
children  of  indigent  transient  families.  The  other  side  of  tl.c  .s;.me 
f.^^.W''''  '^^  cx-raordlnar>-  burden  imposed  upon  the  educational 
facnities  of  _the  commiunities  concerned.  I  have  Just  received  a 
A?r,  :v'  V°,^^  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  of  Los 
Angeles  this  faL,  none  of  whom  ever  attended  a  school  m  nur  city 
before.  Most  of  the':e  have  entered  the  high  schools  in  tlie  lew- 
rent  area,  causing  serious  congestion.  Seven  thousand  new  pupils 
amount  to  more  than  200  classrooms  full  of  children  At  an  aver- 
age of  20  classroo.ms  per  schcx)!.  this  would  require  10  new  high 
schools  for  proper  accommodation  of  the  overload  Twe'itv-'s'x 
percent  of  this  increa.'^e  comes  from  the  droucht  rcL-  ^n  W-  e>;-*i'- 
mate.  in  Los  An-e!es,  that  we  must  have  a  fixed  capital  mvestm.ent 
of  $e75  ,0  to  provide  accommodations  and  eouipmi-nt  for  each 
hiL'h-school  ?lud.-nt.  In  addition  to  U:iat  the' cu.Tcnt  operating 
cost  of  our  high-school  establishments  amounts  to  $148  57  for  each 
pupil  for  1  year.  In  other  words,  the  taxpavers  of  Los  Angeles 
are  im.medlately  called  upon  to  provid-  $824  27  for  each  of  thesp 
new  pupils.  Tiiese  costs  are  not  exces.-ive.  W.m.  approximately  the 
average  for  the  entire  United  Sti»tes.  The  parents  of  the  bver- 
whelniing  majoHty  of  these  new  pupils  are  practically  nontax  pro- 
dur-ing.  Where  Los  Angeles  taxpavers  are  goinET  to  get  four  or  five 
million  dollars  immediately  to  car-  for  this  abnormal  migration 
of  these  children  of  unemployed  is  no  easv  question  to  answer.  I 
have  m.entioned  only  the  high-school  problem.  I'he  elementary- 
school  problem  h;is  not  been  estimated. 

The  on!y  alternative  to  the  undue  local  burden  for  education 
of  these  children  at  the  present  time  is  that  thev  shall  not  bo 
educated.  This  alternative  Is  a  serious  one.  We  find  It  necessan;' 
to  use  legal  compulsion  on  many  transient  families  In  order  to  pet 
them  to  enroll  their  children  In  school  anywhere  They  evade  the 
school  laws  In  every  possible  way  in  the  hope  that  the  chllrirtn 
may  be  kept  free  to  earn  a  few  cent«.  I  dread  to  think  of  th.e 
future  lives  of  these  children.  How  many  of  them  will  be  recruited 
Into  the  ranks  of  crime  and  dependency  within  the  next  10  years? 
As  I  have  already  remarked,  while  most  of  the  Inform.ation  I 
have  recited  Is  ba.sed  upon  our  California  experience,  nevertheless 
It  Is  a  problem  for  all  of  us  in  one  way  or  another.  Other  cltie.s 
suffer  similar  situations  In  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Tlio.se  that  do 
not  are  certain  to  feel  the  reaction  of  any  defensive  measures 
adopted  by  communities  that  arc  feeling  the  burden.  Ninetrcii 
States  of  the  Union  are  represented  in  the  migration  of  dr-ucrht 
and  flood  refugees  to  Los  Angeles  alone  in  the  last  2  vears  S<:'me 
of  them  are  represented  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  ihousajids  of  ca.'.^«■s. 
They  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  any  decision  that  Is  m.ado 
or  any  program  that  Is  adopted. 

It  has  Ix'come  the  fashion,  in  recent  years,  whenever  we  are 
confronted  by  great  difficulties  to  insist  at  once  that  thpse  nr" 
problems  for  the  Federal  Government,  There  is  not  a  little  jus*:- 
fication  for  ot:r  attitude.  In  so  many  factors  of  modern  life,  "'state 
boundary  lines  are  simply  fictions.  But  In  this  problem  thi^re  Is 
an  older  precedent  for  asking  Feden.1  intervention.  That  is  the 
di-stmctly  interstate  character  of  the  p.'-oblem.  An;,  attfry.pts  at 
solution  on  the  part  cf  the  separate  States  w;!l  unavoidably  involve 
a  snarl  of  reprisals  that  will  only  com.plicate  the  difficulty.  Local 
efforts,  unable  to  contemplate  the  entire  situation,  will"  produce 
.only  superficial  results.  Purely  local  relief  will  mean  aggiavaiirjn 
of  the  trouble  in  other  quarters.  Only  the  Ft-d^^al  G'.vtrnrr.cnt 
can  ris'>  above  .such  elTo-ts  and  carry  out  a  program  that  wul  be 
at  once  effective  and  fair  to  all. 

The  resolutions  adoptx-d  by  the  TYrn'on  conference  on  transient.s 
and  settlement  laws  held  in  New  Jerrcy  last  year,  the  council  of 
State  governments  held  in  ih?  National  Capital  last  January,  and 
the  M.dwest  conference  called  at  St.  Patil  hi'-t  Mar^-h  all  egree  there 
Is  no  hope  for  solution  without  adequate  Federal  support  and 
supervision  of  whatever  program  may  be  dev.sed.  In  the  words  of 
the  Trenton  resolULions,  they  agree  that  transiency  is  a  problem 
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havin;?  its  roots  In  conditlcns 
In   one   respect   the   F 


States 

re^oluticns  cf  these  three  conf 
even  more  plainly  the  need  fr 
pioposal  for  unifoma  laws  en 
as  our  Pacific  region  continued 
presslon  transient,  and  so  lonE 
r.nce  from  other  States  cr  the 
tect  ourselves  with  higher  resl 
We  cannot  do  otherwise,  in 
can  we  consent  to  the  Midwest 
shall  not  be  returned  to  their 
permission  of  those  places.     I 
and  in  otir  differences  we  thus 
aid  of  the  Federal  Government 

There   are   four   things   tha ; 
vlouslv    do.      First,    it    can   pro 
suitable  transient  camps,  and 
for  emergency  medical  and  hosp 
adjust  W.  P.  A,  quotas  so  that 
ment   in   suitable   numbers   ar  d 
to  the  quotas  of  their  places  qf 
increased  rehabilitation  aid  to 
residents  of  those  sections  to 
can  direct,   through   the  Feder 
migrants  to  places  where  Jobii 
settlement   is  feasible,   and   d 
quarters  where   they  will  onhj 
Congressman  Voorhis,  "Calif om 
Its  nonresident  relief  problen 
proach,    from    the    standpoint 
guide,  stabilize,   and  reduce  th 

I  conclude  with   the  words 
Anc;eles  re'.:;ional  meeting  of  tht 
on   May    15,    1937.      "Those   cil 
undue   influx   of   migratory   irid 
ordinary   emergencies   of   relie 
far  in  excess  of  those  with  whl 
expected   to   cope.     These   mii 
and  therefore   constitute   a  ni 


beyond  the  control  -"f  the  Individual 

acific   States   will   d;.-asree  with   the 

rei.ces,  ai^d  cur  di.-agre'.Tnent  proves 

r  Federal  actlor.     Tliat  point  is  the 

stabhshment  of  residence.     So  Irng 

to  be  the  principal  goal  of  the  de- 

as  we  have  no  compensEiting  assist- 

Federn.1  Government,  ■we  must  pro- 

c  ence  restrictions  than  ether  scct^rr,^, 

mple  fairness  to  our  ov,-n  people.     Nor 

conference  proposal  that  Indigents 

places  of  legal  residence  without  tha 

believe  that  bo*h  m  our  agreements 

confirm  the  claim  upan  the  prompt 


the    Federal   Government    can    ob- 
vlde    immediate   relief    by    re^tc-ing 
by  compensating  local  subdivi-nns 
ital  aid  required.     Second,  it  can 
nonresidents  may  be  given  t'mploy- 
for   limited   periods,    and    ch:ir=:ed 
legal  residence.     Third,  it  can  give 
distressed  regions,  which  will  induce 
remain  where  they  are.     Finally,  it 
al   employment   service   the   flow   of 
are  available,  or  where  permanent 
courage   their   movements   to   ether 
become  public   bMrden.=5.     To  quote 
a  needs  Federal  aid  to  help  meet 
But  a   far   more   ron-structive   ap- 
of    California,    is    Federal    action    to 
is  whole   migratory   m.ovement  " 
of   a  re.soliition    adopted  at   the   Lns 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
es   and   com^nunities   which   receive 
igents    are   confronted   with   extra- 
social    welfare,    and    crime    control 
h  such  local  JurLsdictions  should  be 
raticns    are    interstate    in    character. 
tional   problem   and  responsibility." 
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Mr.  GRISWOLD.     Mr 
cial  session  of  Congress 
President  in  October.    One 
ing  of  the  special  session  w 
the  farmer.    The  Presiden 
across  the  country.    He 
farmer.    The  farmers  of 
rally,    expected    some 
enacted. 

For  9  days  that  farm  bil 
will  be  passed  by  the  Hoiu  e 
Com  Belt  will  be  in  no  bptter 
House  bill  than  he  was 
been  aided,  the  tobacco 
the  cattleman  who  breeds 
Corn  Belt  for  feeders  may 
"Save  the  corn-hog  farmer 

Day  after  day  of  this  debate 
Representatives  of  agricultural 
walk  down  with  smiling 
seaboard  States  and  the  coHton 
amendments  offered  in  the 

The  Corn  Belt  Is  sufferirjg 
too  low  a  price.    The 
is  negligible.    Com  in  the  Corn 
pork.    Cheap  corn  means 
that  the  Intent  of  this  bil 
If  we  have  too  much  com. 
the  surplus.    If  we  have 
necessity  for  the  legislation 
average  amount  of  com 
domestic  uses  plus  the  com 


my  first  notice  of  a  spe- 
with  the  radio  address  of  the 
cf  the  reasons  given  for  the  call- 
is  the  need  for  legislation  to  aid 
had  just  returned  from  a  trip 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
Indiana  and  the  Corn  Belt,  natu- 
from    any    farm    legislation 
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has  been  before  the  House.     It 

today,  and  the  farmer  of  the 

position  by  rea.son  of  this 

The  cotton  farmer  may  have 

and  rice  grower  may  benefit, 

grass-fed  cattle   to   sell   in   the 

rfrofit,  but  the  slogan  seems  to  be, 

—never." 

we  have  watched  Republican 

areas  and  industrial  districts 

to  join  the  Democrats  from 

South  to  demolish  the  Lucas 

interest  of  the  corn-hog  belt. 

now  from  too  much  corn  and 

of  corn  sold  commercially 

Belt  is  sold  when  made  into 

l|ow-priced  hogs.    It  was  claimed 

was  to  remedy  that  condition. 

way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  reduce 

ikot  too  much  corn,   there   is  no 

it  all.    Over  a  10-year  period  the 

cohsumed  in  the  United  States  for 

exported  is  2,380,000,000  bushels. 


percf  ntage 


tlie 


This  is  the  limit  of  United  States  corn  which  the  v.nrld  can 
use. 

This  bill,  backed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul'ur'x  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, starts  with  the  normal  base.  It  then  adds  7  percent, 
which  makes  2,540.600,000  bushels,  which  is  to  constitute  the 
ever-normal  granary.  On  the  basis  of  our  average  ne-^d.-^ 
over  a  10-vear  period  it  is  abnormal  by  more  than  IGO, 000,000 
bushels,  and  that  is  a  lot  of  loose  corn  to  be  availnbl--^  when 
an  endeavor  is  being  made  to  maintain  the  price.  But  the 
bill  provides  for  an  even  greater  supply  than  this.  An  addi- 
tional 15  percent,  or  381,000,000  bushels,  making  a  total  of 
2.927,600,000  bushels,  must  be  on  hand  before  any  attempt  is 
made  lo  decrease  the  amount  by  applying  quotas,  and  then 
thoy  can  be  applied  only  after  an  election. 

Under  this  bill  we  must  rear-h  bt^yond  the  evf^r-normal 
granary  and  have  about  3,000,000,000  bu  hr«l.s  of  corn  on  hand 
before  we  can  attempt  to  do  anything  about  it,  and  we  are 
placed  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  saying  we  are  trying  to 
pass  a  farm  bill  to  equalize  production  with  consumption  by 
producing  a  third  more  than  we  can  possibly  di.^po.'^c  of.  By 
some  strange  alchemy  we  are  going  to  have  less  by  producing 
nior*^. 

The  Luca.s  amendments  would  have  cured  this  incon- 
sistency. Insofar  as  the  Com  Belt  farmer  is  concerned,  they 
would  have  lent  some  tinge  of  reason  to  the  bill  to  counteract 
the  taint  of  an  abysmal  ignorance  of  Corn  Belt  needs. 

This  bill  gives  the  farmer  no  as."^urance  whatever  of  a  defi- 
nite price  for  his  com.  Every  farmer  know.^  that  when  he 
puts  high-priced  corn  into  the  fir^-t  150  pounds  of  a  hog  and 
the  price  of  the  hog  drops  a  few  ix)ints  he  can  never  get  his 
money  cut  of  the  hog,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  hog  is  made  from 
30-cent  corn. 

Hogs  are  made  in  less  than  7  months.  It  Ls  the  quick 
fluctuation  in  the  price  of  corn  that  destroys  the  profits  of 
the  com-hog  farmer.  A  parity  price  for  com  is  87  cents  per 
buihel.  Tlic  Lucas  amendments  endeavored  to  prevent  this 
rapid  fluctuation  by  providing  loans  ranging  from  55  to  80 
percent  of  parity  price,  dependent  upon  the  available  supply 
of  corn,  but  the  amendm.ents  were  voted  down. 

Only  a  short  while  ago  the  Democratic  Representatives 
from  the  Corn  Belt  turned  a  kindly  ear  to  the  pleas  from 
the  tenant  farmer  and  sharecropper  of  the  South  for  aid. 
They  joined  in  giving  financial  ?id  from  the  public  fund  to 
the  industrial  East,  and  again  only  last  Augiist  they  helped 
supply  from  the  public  chest  $60,000,000  which  was  claimed 
to  be  necessary  to  save  a  destitute  cotton  kingdom. 

The  farmer  from  Indiana  joined  in  supplying  the  feast 
for  all  other  agriculturists  of  the  Nation;  but  when  he  him- 
self comes  a.skmg,  not  alms,  but  only  a  loan,  he  is  refused. 

I  shall  vote  for  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill.  If  that 
fails.  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill.  It  contains  not  one  bene- 
ficial Item  for  the  corn-hog  farmer.  I  shall  vote  for  it  be- 
cause the  Senate  also  has  a  bill,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  when 
the  one  bill  passes  the  Senate  and  this  bill  passes  the 
Hou.se,  that  among  the  conferees  of  tliat  other  body  the 
farmer  of  the  Corn  Belt  will  have  a  friend  who  is  willing 
to  unbar  the  door  that  is  now  latched  again.st  him.  so  that 
out  of  the  much  that  is  granted  to  other  farmers  he  may 
receive  at  least  a  pittance. 


A.  A.  A.  Soil-Con.servin^:  Payments — $10,000  or  Over 
EXTENSION  OF  RE.AIARKS 


OP 


HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICH  MIAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Deccvihcr  9,  1937 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  comment 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  from  time  to  time  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body  relative  to  certain  large  payments 
issued  und-:^  our  agricultural  programs.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
debt-burdened   farmer   of   Miclugan  fidgets  while  Congress 
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fiddles  with  another  farm  bill  when  he  sees  reports  to  the 
effect  that  one  firm  alone  receives  over  $57,000  in  soil- 
conservation  paj'ments  while  the  payments  in  Michigan  aver- 
age $54  per  participant.  And  the  firm  receiving  the  $57,000 
check  wa:s  not  located  within  the  48  States.  It  might  also  be 
added  here  that  more  tlian  half  of  the  amount  involved  in 
these  pai'ments  of  over  $10,000  went  to  the  offshore  areas. 

As  I  look  over  the  Ust  of  p<'rsons  and  fiiTns  benefiting  under 
these  large  paj-menls  and  tiaen  turn  to  the  financial  state- 
ments of  such  as  these  firms  as  are  available  I  recall  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  .said: 

Vessels  large  may  venture  more. 

But,  little  boiiUs  should  keep  near  shore. 

The  big  ships  are  some  of  these  large  companies  listed 
below  whose  operating  statements  show  handsome,  earned 
surpluseji,  and  who  have  paid  dividends  and  extra  dividencL^. 
The  little  boats  are  the  Michigan  farmers,  or  Uie  small  farm- 
ers of  any  other  State,  laden  with  a  cargo  of  debts  mstead  of 
earned  surpluses,  &n(i  who  were  tumble  to  make  dividends  on 
the  $1,240  income  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  credited  them  with  ha\ing. 

Tills  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  a 
total  of  $851,515.79  involved  in  these  large  payments,  only 
$400,001  of  which  went  to  cooperators  in  the  continental 
United  States.  The  largest  pajnnent  of  the  entire  group  went 
to  the  Fajardo  Sugar  Growers  Association  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  the  form  of  a  check  for  $57,080.36  and  the  second  largest 
check  went  to  the  same  Territory  to  the  Luce  &  Co.  for 
$46,230.95. 

Let  us  look  at  the  available  record  of  the  recipient  of  this 
largest  check — Uie  Pajardo  Sugar  Growers  Association.  Thi.s 
ai^'^ccxatian's  net  income  per  annum  imder  the  policies  of  the 
New  Deals  sugar  program  of  subsidizing  off-shore  areas  has 
Jumped  from  a  deficit  of  $49,087  in  1933  to  a  net  income 
of  $2,306,289  in  1936,  according  to  the  published  figures. 
This  company  has  total  assets  of  more  than  $14,000,000  and 
of  this  total  more  than  $4,000,000  of  ctirrent  assets  with  onlj' 
$454,000  in  current  liabilities;  or  in  the  language  of  the 
financial  man  a  favorable  ratio  rougliiy  of  10  to  1  and 
with  an  earned  suipius  of  over  $7,000,000.  Prom  this,  one 
can  .see  how  badly  companies  of  this  type  need  a  contribution 
from  the  sugar-constmning  taxpayers  in  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $57,080.36.  The  financial  report  of  this  com- 
pany also  shows  an  item:  "Dtie  from  Federal  Government 
$203,401." 

Tliis  is  an  illustration  of  the  rank  exploitation  being  im- 
posed upon  Puerto  Ricans  by  absentee  landlordism  restilting 
in  our  ha\'ing  to  send  to  Puerto  Rico  $1,500,000  monthly  in 
order  to  pronde  relief  for  those  removed  from  the  small 
individual  farms  by  consolidation  of  acres  into  great  plan- 
tations which  are  now  receiving  additional  emoltmaents  under 
soil  conservation. 

Tlien.  al.<^o  listt^d  among  the  big-check  recipients  is  Cali- 
fornia's Natomas  Co.,  upon  which  the  New  Deal  has  appar- 
ently bestowed  a  double  blessing  in  its  man-made  control  of 
Mother  Earth's  products.  Besides  its  agricultural  interests 
the  Natomas  Co.  is  interested  in  gold  mining.  So  it  not 
only  receives  soil-conservation  money  directly  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  but  it  also  received  a  neat  profit  through  the 
administration's  act  In  hiking  the  gold  price.  Records  indi- 
cate Na^cmas  produced  fewer  ounces  of  fine  gold  in  1936  than 
it  did  in  1932.  but  its  available  financial  report  shows  that  its 
gross  proceeds  from  gold  in  1932  were  only  $1,296,398,  while 
in  19'^G  tT.der  the  $35-an-ounce  price  of  the  New  Deal  the 
company  shows  gross  proceeds  from  its  gold  erf  $2,072,193. 
This  company  has,  in  addition  to  the  land  it  is  paid  to  ktcp 
under  so  1  conservation,  approximately  4.000  acres  of  gold- 
drcd;::ing  properties.  This  includes  one  area,  I  am  told,  that 
is  estima-  ed  to  contain  7.500,000  cubic  yards  of  gold-bearing 
gra'.el. 

The  payments  made  to  these  domestic  and  foreign  holders 
and  operators  of  lands  located  in  California  and  to  the  sugar 
estates  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  are  illustrative  of  the 
unnoedec:  financial  assistance  conferred  and  the  expense  im- 
posed upon  the  consumers  of  sugar  when  legislation  of  this 
type  opt  rates. 


In  a  great  many  cases  large  landlioldings  in  California, 
Arkansas,  and  Hawaii  arc  owned  and  operated  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  contribute  to  the  mcunicnance  of  our 
Government  on  the  same  basis  as  the  small  operator  located 
in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  or  otlier  States.  Thijse  residing  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  not  subject  to  the  same  tax  laws  as  those 
who  operate  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  Sulci  of 
the  Union. 

Tills  statement  of  payments  of  $10,000  and  ox-er  when 
applied  to  the  financial  position  of  the  recipient  is  a  cltar- 
cut  illustration  of  the  unfairness  and  mequity  wiuch  is 
always  woven  into  legislative  procedtire  of  this  type.  It  is 
further  evidence  that  such  laws,  if  they  are  to  be  enacted 
should  cari-y  pro\isions  which  absolutely  prohibit  payments 
over  and  aix)ve  specificaily  designated  amounts. 

I  attach  hereto  the  latest  list  of  payment.s  over  SIO.OOO 
made  pubhc  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admmvstraticn: 

All  payments  listed  wiere  for  diversion  of  land  from  soil -depleting 
to   soii-conservin'_'    crops   aiid   for   .sc.  I -building   pracuoc^. 

The  list  by  Spates  aind  insular  regions  follows; 

California,   total.  $255,363.92: 

J  E  O'Ne.il,  Fresno,  Fresno  County.  $30,760.68-  Kem  County 
L.and  Co..  Bakersfleld.  Kem  County,  $28,485.65.  Banduccl  Bris.. 
BakersScld.  Kem  County,  $33,668.93:  F^lck  Bros,  Baker.-tieid. 
Kern  County.  $28.71853;  K.  S  Batteile.  Corcoriin.  Kmt:?  Couniy, 
$18.372i21;  the  En-l.ne  Co.,  Tustm,  Orange  C/Cvmiy.  *I2  789  51; 
G.  F,  ScheckJer.  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  County.  $11  551  IS;  River 
Farms  Co.  of  California..  Knights  LRnd.ns:.  Yolo  County,  ?-2i  .544.35; 
F  E,  P.edfern.  Dos  Palo.?,  Fresno  County,  $10,975  92:  .N;.:.»i;ius  Co., 
Sacramento  Sacramento  County,  $14  564  68:  Sutter  Ba&m  Corpora- 
tion   Ltd  .  Ftobblns,  Sutter  County-,  $36  931.93. 

Arkansas,  total.  $89,317.54: 

J.  O  E.  B'^ck.  Htighes.  Crittenden  Countv  and  St  Francis  Courtv, 
$10,908  13:  Poinsett  Lumber  &  Mlc.  Co„  Tr^onu-n,  Poinsett  Cou.ntv, 
$10608.39;  Lee  Wilson  &  Co.,  Wilson.  South  Mississippi  C-vmty, 
$14  979.74:  General  American  Fann5.  KiO  apphcati  ns  m  various 
countie.<=,  $37.908 .."J-T:  MetropoUtan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  175  applica- 
tions in  various  counties.  $14,912.95 

MinnesotJ^.  total.  $24  995.81: 

StatJ'  of  Mincesota.  Department  of  Rural  Crr^dlt.  Poir:  County, 
$10  883  14;  State  of  Minnesota,  Department  of  Rural  Credit,  Mar- 
Bhall  C<)unty,  114,112.67 

Kansas,  total    $11,127.57: 

Colllnewocd    Land    Co..    Johnson,   Stanton    Countv,    $11,127.57. 

Soutii  Dakota,  total,  $19,196,90: 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  Brown  Countv  119  - 
19690. 

Hawaii,  total.  $348  202  74: 

nawaiian  Comm.  A:  Suuar  C-o  .  ltd.  $35,868;  The  LihiP  P'.nn- 
tatlon  Co.',  Ltd..  $33499:  C'ahu  Suear  Co.  Ltd  .  $28,166  10;  Waiaiua 
Afrricultural  Co.,  Ltd..  $24.884  50;  Maul  Agricultural  C'  .  Ltd  ,  $2'^- 
924  50;  Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd..  $23.626  60;  Ewa  Plantation  Co., 
$19  762.80;  Kekaha  Susar  Co..  Ltd..  $18  074  50:  Kohala  Suear  C^.. 
$15,935;  Hawaiian  Sucar  Co..  $14,352.55;  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co., 
$13,950.65;  McBryde  Suear  Co,.  Ltd  .  $1345645;  Honolulu  Planta- 
tion Co,  $12,741.10:  Wailuku  Sugar  Co.,  $12.18P  65:  Hawaiian  Pine- 
&pple  Co.,  Ltd.  $25.224  09  (covering  appliCHiiun.s  for  two  farms^ ; 
Olaa  Sugar  Co  .  Ltd.,  $n, 124.25;  Kahuku  Plantation  Co..  110.993.25; 
California  Packing  Cor5)oration,  $10,429.75 

Puerto  Rico,  total,  $103,311.31: 

The  Fajardo  Sucar  Growers  Association,  $57.030  36;  Luce  &  Co. 
S,  en  C,  $46,230.95. 


Tax  Relief  for  Business 
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HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

OF   OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESEXTATINES 
Friday.  December  10.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON,  HERBERT  S    EIGEI^OW,  OF  Omo    ON 
TAX  RELIEF  FOR  BUSINESS,  THURSLAY.  DECEMBER  9,  19;:7 


Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Sp'ak!  r.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my  radio  address  of  De- 
cember 9,  1937: 

The  Nation  has  awakened  to  thr  fact  thnt  cur  economic  health 
Is  affected  by  our  methods  of  taxation.  Bad  taxes,  not  big  taxes 
merely,  but  bad  taxes  act  as  a  blight  on  business 

Business  leaders  are  up  In  arms  agiiiiist  some  of  the«e  bad  taxes. 
Iiulustrlal  plants  may  find  tlieinselTes  In  a  situation  In  »lilch  It 


if 
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rob 


tax 


fed 


may  be  wise  to  plow  their 
plant  expansion.     The   Gove 
they   musi,   nevertheless,   pa 
BuSer  a  super  tax  of  27  percebt 

The  tendency  of  such  a  ta^ 
capital    goods,    and   thus   to 
employment.     It   is   a  tax  oi. 
for  slack   times.     Such   a 
managers. 

The  larger  business  concerh 
they  are  now  doing.     But  tl: 
to  suffer   in   silence.     We 
t€rpri5«s  are  good  for  democ 
our  tax  system  is  choking 

Business,  big  and  little,  w 
with   the   assumption   that 
that  tax  relief  would  help 
go  up  or  down  together. 

This    much    being    conceded 
taxes  off  the  back  of  bu-sine^s 
Are  we  Jxist  going  to  shove 
of  who  bears  them,  so  long 
principle  or  philosophy  of  ti 
methods  should  conform? 

It  is  bad  practice  to  put 
of  wh.ch  is  raised  to  cover  t 
ered.     They  are  hidden  sales 

A  glaring  example  of  this 
pay   your  druggist   $6   a   gall 
facturer's  price.     Four  dollar? 
and  s.xty  cents  tax  on  a  25- 

Now,   we   are   raising   billio 
There  is  no  time  to  dwell  or 
public  to  buy  these  commod 
vims.     But   that   is  obvious. 
v.ay  to  lower  prices  is  to  ta 

This  can  be  done  by  conflpjin 

There  are  three   kinds  of 
on    inheritances,    cncl    incomes 
on  houses  can  be  shifted  to 
elusion   that   taxes   on   land 
nomlc   lllurion.     The  reason 
IS   that    the    orcduction   of    t 


mings  bark   Into   n»w  machinery   or 

inment,    hov.ever,    says   to    them    that 

their   carnngs    out   in   d:viden(L3    ^r 

on  these  earnings. 

is  to  check  the  flow  ol  capital  in*o 

>b   heavy   industries    of   orders   and 

prudence   in   accumulating   rcssrvos 

naturally    Is   resented    by   bus.ne.^ 


s  can  make  their  protests  heard,   :l3 

e   very  small   bu.siness   \Ten':iares   hu'.'e 

that   these    small    indept^ndent    en- 

acy  and  should  be  encouraged.     But 

thtm  out. 

s  tax  relief.     I  start  this  broadcast 

')usiness   really   need.s    tax    relief,    and 

labor  as  well  as  business,  for  they  both 


,    this    question    ari.ses:  If    we    take 

,  where  are  we  going  to  put  them^ 

ta.xes  around  without  any  thoucht 

we  ourselves  escape' ?     If  not,  whit 

ixation  is  there  to  which  our  taxir.3 


th;se 

us 


(in. 


us 


scarcity    produced    until    the 


tl 


mu 
We 


make 


put 


fixed   in   qtiantity.     If  they 
wculd   stop   making   shoes   if 
price.     But   "he  land  cannot 
to  vanish.     A   tax   on  shoes 
has   the   opposite   elTect  of   ii 
o.Tered  for  .sale. 

Now,  a£rree;ng  that  there 
that  rai.se  prices  and  are  oth 
tion  is.  Where  are  we  going  t 
off  one   bu~:nes,s  onto   anothr 
be  gained  for  somebody,  but 

As  I  see  it,   if  we  want   to 
crea.'ve  em^ployment  and  prospi' 
of  three  things  to  do.     We 
or  inccimes  or  land  values. 
the   larger   inheritances.     We 
tax.      Perh.aps    the    higher 
To    tax    the    lower    Incomes 
standard    of    living   down   be 
amend    the    Constitution    an 
bonds  and  on  the  salp.ries  of 

But  the  point  I  wish  to 
thc"j€   taxes  that   we  want  to 
values 

Anywhere   else   that   we 
But   I   hope   I   can   make  you 
values  we  will  actually  do 
health  of  the  country.     We 
taxes   off  from   business,   and 
putting  them  on  land  values. 

Here    Is   a   fellow,   let   us 
blighted  slum  area.     Enterpr^.' 
to  build  better   housing,   and 
the  cupidity  of  the  owner  of 
the  traffic   will   bear.     His 
on  which  he  has  been  paying. 

He   may   overreach   himself 
and  defeat  the  imprcvem^ent, 
worst  slum  area  of  my  city 
have  to  spend  $3  for  every 
excessive  111  health  and  the  c; 
possible  to  acquire  the  land 
Blrty  thousand  dollars  an  acre 
one  of  the  chief  deterrents  tc 

Now,  the  point  is  that  the 
It  is  for  owners  to  hold  out  foi 
the  tax  the  more  costly  it 
and  wait  for  their  price.    The 
buUdlngs  and  Increaf^e  the  taf 
pe^s^lade  the   laxLdowners  to 
the  land  and  less  taxes  on  the 
lag.    That  is  the  w«7  to 


revive 


tdxes  on  commodities  the  selling  price 
le  tax.  Such  taxes  are,  indeed,  cov- 
taxes. 

s  the  tax  on  medicinal  alcohol.     You 
Twenty-flve  cents  is   the   minu- 
and  si.xty  cents  is  ta.x.     Pour  dollars 
c^nt  commodity.     That  is  tax  banciitr/. 
of   revenue   in   preris^-ly   that    way. 
how  that  reduces  the  power  oi  the 
ties  and   thus  restricts  business   vo!- 
Prices  should   be   kept   low,  and  one 
:e  the  taxes   cut  of   them, 
ig  ourselves  to  nor.shiftable  tax^s. 
axes  that   cannot   be   shifted:    laxe.i 
id    land    value?       Because    taxes 
rent,  most  people  jump  to  the  con- 
can  be   shifted.     But   this  is  an   ecc- 
axes  on  commodities  crin  be  sh.rt^Tl 
le   conim'Xlity  can   be   curr^^iled   an:l 
price    covers    the   tax.     But    land    is 
xed   the   shoes  of  your   factory,   you 
you    could    not   add    the    tax    to   the 
vanish   the  way  shoes  can  be  made 
•educes   the   supply.     A   tux   on   !an  1 
creasing  the  supply  of  land   that   is 


afe  billions  of  dollars  of  tax  burdens 

rwisc  hurtful  to  busir.es.s.   the  ques- 

)  put  the.se  taxes'     If  -^-c  push  them 

r   business,   a  selfl  =  h    adTantatre    ma  : 

th^re  will  be  no  gain  to  the  Na'ion. 

relieve  all   business   and   thereby  in- 

rity  for  everybody,  there  is  only  on? 

St  shift  those  taxes  to  inheritance.'^ 

might  bear  down  more  heavily-  on 

might   get   more   cut   of   the    income 

iilconies    could    stand    more    taxa'lrn. 

not    sound,    for    then    we    cu'    the 

1|dw    what    it   should    be.      We    mlsjht 

tax    the    incomes    on    tax-exempt 

the  politicians. 

is  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
get  rid  of   is  to  put  them  on   land 


gcod 

will 


them   we    are    likely    to   do   harm. 

see   that   if  we   put   them   on    land 

We   will  tone   up  the  economic 

help  the  country  by  taking  these 

we   will   help  the   country   again   by 


s^y,   who   has    some   land    down    in    a 

sing   builders  want  to   employ   labor 

they   need   this  land.     That  excites 

the  land.     He  demands  all  he  thinks 

demands  greatly   exceed  the   tax   value 


C0l!£ 


and   demand   so   much   as   to   block 

That  often  happens.     In   the   very 

of   Cincinnati,   where   the   ta.xpayers 

'ar  they  collect,  to  cope  with   the 

ime  of  the  district,  it  would  be  irr.- 

for  rehousing   for  less  than  fifty  cr 

This  Inflated  price  of  tne  land  is 

building  enterprise. 

lj)wer  the  tax  on  that  land,  the  easier 

their  speculative  price.    The  heavier 

v^ould   be  for  them   to  hold   the  land 

thing  to  do  Is  to  lighten  the  tax  en 

on  land  values.     The  tax  will  help 

be   reasonable,    and   paying    less    for 

house  will  certainly  stimulate  build- 

the  building  indtistry. 


We  say  we  need  a  revival  of  building  to  get  us  out  of  th.e 
depression.  But  we  let  the  landowners  hold  up  building  with 
their  unreasonable  prices,  and,  if  this  tribute  is  paid  and  a  build- 
in^'  is  put  up,  we  slap  the  taxes  on  it.  We  penalize  with  taxes 
the  thing  we  want,  when  we  might  use  the  taxing  power  to 
penalize  the  monopoly  obstructions  to  industry. 

If  I  rob  a  hen  coop,  they  take  me  down  to  the  pilice  criurt  and 
fine  me  once.  If  I  build  a  hen  coop  they  take  m.e  dowm  to  tho 
courthouse  every  year  and  fine  me.  Isi.'t  that  a  briliiant  way  to 
encourage  Industry? 

To  the  extent  that  we  do  use  the  public  credit  to  stimulate 
building  we  will  Inflate  land  values.  It  would  he  far  more 
sensible  for  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  advise  the  cities, 
if  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  slums,  to  untax  buildincis  alio- 
?ether  and  raise  their  local  revenues  by  increasing  the  taxes  on 
land  values  enough  to  make  tip  for  the  loss  of  tixxos  from 
buildings. 

I  happen  to  have  the  figures  for  Cincinnati  only,  but  they  are 
Ktu-e  to  run  about  the  same  In  all  cities.  The  total  real-e.«taLe  tax 
revenue  nf  Cincinnati  amounts  to  ^liirhtlv  le.ss  'h.-^.n  1  pement 
of  the  value  of  both  land  and  buildings,  if  the  same  amount  of 
money  were  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  land  value  alone,  the  tax  rate 
I    would  be  2' 2   percent. 

Now.  I  ask  the  home  owner  which  he  wotild  rather  do:  Pay 
2''2  percent  a  year  tax  on  his  lot  alone,  or  1  percent  en  both  hou.se 
and  lot  The  fact  Is  that  such  a  shift  of  the  local  tax  burden  to 
land  values  would  reduce  the  tax  on  pracically  every  home  m 
the  city  by  at  least  25  percent. 

Of  course,  it  would  raise  the  taxe<;  on  the  landowners  down  in 
the  busine.ss  center.  But  these  lando^^mcrs  should  pay  more  for 
their  lands  have  been  soaking  up  the  social  vivlues  of  the  entire 
community  The  unearned  increment  of  Umd  value  has  risen 
on  these  lands  as  cream  rLses  to  the  top  of  a  pan  of  milk  Thrre 
Is  a  law  of  economic  gravitation  whi^h  sucks  values  Into  tiie.^a 
centers.  One  way  to  make  a  fortune  is  just  to  squat  on  these 
acres  and  let  them  grow  In  value. 

A  few  generations  ago  tiese  acres  were  cabbage  patches  Now 
their  fabulous  ground  rents  support  the  pt'm-ion  roll  of  the  rich 
To  put  a  tax  on  this  way  of  getting  wealth  without  earning  it 
would  .-eem  to  be  more  ethical  and  sounder  economics  thari'  to 
soak  business  with  ta.xes.  And  surely  it  would  be  more  decent 
to  divert  some  of  these  unearned  dollars  into  the  Public  Treasury 
than  to  put  sales  taxes  on  the  purcha.-^es  of  the  poor. 

I  would  like  to  help  get  tax  relief  for  the  men  who  lie  awake 
nights  worrying  about  how  they  are  going  to  m.eet  their  pay  rolls. 
I  have  admiration  and  tax  sympathy  for  the  men  who  have  the 
urge  to  make  things  and  who  risk  their  capital  In  the  perilous 
field  of  productive  enterprise.  But  I  don't  want  to  relieve  them 
at  the  expense  of  other  businessmen,  nor  bv  Increasing  the  tax 
burden.-;  cf  the  poor.  I  think  that  producers  should  be  relieved  at 
the  expen.se  of  squatters. 

Land  value  is  not  the  only  form  of  unearned  wealth  But  it  lies 
out  in  the  open.  It  is  easy  to  get  at.  It  i.s.  in  f.act,  publirlv  pr(->- 
dured  property.  Economics  and  ethics  and  religion  unite  to  Justify 
it      Yes:   even  rellglr.n 

There  thunders  down  the  nr^os  Mie  command  uttered  ns  the 
voice  of  God  saying:  "The  land  >hall  not  be  sold  forever,  for  the  land 
lb  mine  and  ye  are  stran:ters  and  .sojourners  with  me." 

The  earth  is  God's.  Man  can  make  none  of  It,  yet  to  live  he 
must  use  it.  It  is,  therefore,  beyond  all  di.'pute  that  each  penetra- 
tion as  It  arrives  on  the  e<u-th  has  a  God-civen  right  to  the  land- 
We  cannot  divide  the  land  up  and  giv"  each  one  his  share.  But 
In  our  property  laws  and  in  our  tax  mclhc-ds  wc  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  com.mon  right  and  public  interest  that  attaches  to 
the  land  of  the  country. 

The  way  to  honor  this  principle  in  our  compllcaU-d  modern  civili- 
zation is  to  shift  taxes  from  industry  to  land  value,  to  the  end  that 
industry  may  be  encouraged  and  land  hoggish ncss  and  land  mo- 
nopoly may  be  di.'^couraged. 

I  would  be  happier  as  a  Democrat  In  Congress  if  the  leadership 
of  my  party  were  leading  in  this  direction. 


Scarcity  Programs  Will  Shut  the  Door  Against  Fur- 
ther Development  of  Our  National  Well-Being  and 
Succeed  in  Freezing  the  Farmer  Into  His  Present 
Position 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OK  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  10.  1927 


ADDRESS  OF  GOV,  ELMER  \.  BENSON  AT  THE  MINNESOTA 
FARM  CONFERENCE,  STATE  CAPITOL,  ST.  PAUL  MONDAY 
OCTOBER  4,   1937 


Mr.  TEIGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  address  of  Gov.  Elmer  A. 
Benson  printed   below  gives  expression  to  the  hopes  and 
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nerds  of  tne  farmers  of  the  country.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  Minnesota  Governor  does  not  approve  of  an  economy  of 
scarcity,  but  is  unquahfiedly  for  an  economy  of  plenty.  Such 
a  scheme  is  not  embodied  in  the  farm  bill  which  is  now  be- 
f(..re  Congress  and  which  will  probably  receive  the  approval 
ol  both  Hoar.»^  and  Senate  before  this  special  session  comes  to 
an  end.  I:  will  be  noted,  too,  that  Governor  Ben.^on  is  for 
market  cor.trol,  which  in  tiu-n  •'v.-ill  involve  price  fixing  with 
Ih'^  aid  of  '.he  Federal  Government." 
The  addiess  reads  as  lollows: 

:ed  forward  with  great  happiness  to  this  day.  I  had 
spend  all  of  it  with  you,  "sitting  in'"  on  your  debate 
us  questions  ana  proposals  that  will  be  "raised  here, 
irmug,   along   with   you,   from   the  discussions   of   thl6 


I  had  loo; 
exp-rcted  to 

oi  the  varic 
end  thus  le 
ccnference. 

Circumsta 
have  to  lea\ 
re::. arks. 

I  want  to 
after   all.   th 
built   It      Ar 
ccn'ercncc. 
to  bring  hci 

The  .'spirit 
momenta.  I 
propo.-als.  1 
train  of  den 
to  a  collect 
formation  o 
Governn.ent 

In  th.at  pp 
myself  to  pc 
problem  It^ 
should  not 
sptcific  situ 
we  will,  tak 


aces,  however,  have  denied  me  this  privilege.  I  shall 
e  here  as  soon  as  I  liave  addressed  to  you  these  few 

begin  by  welcoming  you  to  your  S'ate  rapitol  It  is, 
■■  headquarter  of  the  people  of  the  SUte.  who  hav; 
:d  this  welcome  holds  not  only  for  the  hours  of  thii 
jut  for  any  time  when  you  have  problems  or  causes 
e 

of  this  conference  wotild  be  \ioIated  if,  In  Its  opening 
were  to  place  before  ycu  a  set  of  already  formulateci 
t  was  called  for  the  purpa^e  of  settmp  "m  motion  a 
ocratic  exchanges  of  experience  and  opinions,  leadniL; 
vc  Judgment  as  to  what  are  the  next  steps  in  the 
r    a    farm    prograni    for    both    the    State    and    Federal 

in'  I  brine;  before  yoti  my  own  remarks  I  shall  limit 
intmg  out  three  things- -first,  the  nature  of  the  farm 
If:  second,  a  few  penerr.l  principles  that  I  think  v.e 
ose  .=i?tht  of  when  we  formailate  programs;  and  third. 
itlon.s  in  Minnesota  with  regard  to  which  we  can.  If 
■  definite  Governm.ent  action, 
n 

Fir'it  of  nil  let  us  try  to  lay  our  fingers  dlrectlv  on  the  farm 
prT>b:em  its.''  f.  Briefly,  It  Is  as  follows:  A  farm  family,  in  order  not 
to  be  bankrupt,  must  maintain  a  margin  of  Income  over  expendi- 
tures. This  means,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  farmer  must  receive 
prices  which  in  the  long  rjn  exceed  his  expenses  of  production: 
1*  means,  or.  the  other  hand,  that  he  must  not  have  to  spend  all 
cf  whatever  income  he  receives  in  merely  trying  to  keep  the  fami 
property  pol:iR. 

We  can  ftate  the  matter  In  another  way.  At  present,  the 
farmer  Is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  victim  of  a  market  that  he  does 
not  control;  on  the  other  hand,  he  Is  often  pauperized  by  an  ac- 
cumulation   if  debts  and  expenses  which  control  him. 

The  result  Is  that  many  farmers,  as  well  as  their  commumties, 
siiow    an    ali.rming    trend    toward    bankruptcy. 

There,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  farm  problem,  as  I  think  you  will  all 
spree. 

xa 

This  problem  takes  many  different  forms  and  has  manv  dllTer- 
ent  phases.  Before  we  tackle  any  of  them,  I  think  we  ought  to 
line  up  in  ojr  minds  a  scriofi  of  geneial  principles  which  we  shall 
try  neither  to  foreet  nor  to  violate  In  our  planning  for  farm 
leclslattnn.  I  sub.-nit  to  you  a  number  of  such  general  principles, 
not  with  th;  thought  that  they  constitute  a  complete  and  final 
guide,  but  cnly  with  the  hope  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  will 
commend  tl  emselves  as  representing  a  formal  statement  of' your 
own  experience  and  Judgment. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  deal  with  the  farm  problem  we  need 
constantly  t3  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  double-headed  problem. 
Legislation  ^vhich  lightens  the  farmer's  debt  load  at  the  produc- 
tion end  but  leaves  his  crops  unprotected  at  the  marketing  end 
Etlll  leaves  tim  open  to  destruction,  and  the  same  Is  to  be  said  of 
legislation  which  gives  him  crop  control  without  helping  him  to  lift 
himself  out  of  tlie  mire  of  debt  into  which  circumstances  beyond 
his  control  :io  often  thrust  him.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  par- 
ticular bill  must  seek  to  accomplish  both  these  ends.  I  only  mean 
that  no  matter  how  good  are  our  various  proposals,  if  we  do  not  go 
at  the  probcm  from  both  these  ends,  our  legislative  action  will 
be  entirely  :nadeqviate. 

Next  we  need  to  be  extremely  cautious  when  we  come  to  the 
subject  of  s-irplus. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  preventing  surplus. 
But  what  Ls  a  surplus?  A  surplus  is  something  for  which  there  is 
no  use.  no  demand.  It  Is  In  order  to  ask  the  persons  who  tell  us 
that  there  1?  no  demand  what  they  mean  by  that  word.  Do  they 
mean  the  wants  that  people  have,  even  though  they  are  without 
the  money  In  their  pockets  to  buy  what  they  want?  And  do  they 
mean  the  tilngs  that  people  could  come  to  want  If  their  wages 
and  Income  were  increased  to  the  point  where  their  standard  of 
living  were  -alsed?  If  that  Is  what  these  people  mean  by  demand, 
then  there  is  widespread  demand  and  little  surplus  in  this  country. 

But  if,  b;;  demand,  these  persons  mean  buying  power,  if  they 
mean  the  money  In  people's  pockets  to  bviy  the  things  they  need 
and  should  have,  then  we  must  surely  agree  with  them  that  de- 
mand is  do*rn  and  surplus  is  up.  Over  one-fourth  of  the  people 
In  this  couatry  are  now  living  on  less  Uiaji  $600  a  year--$50  a 
month. 


The  remedy  for  this  situation,  however,  seems  to  lie  in  the 
Increasing  buymc  power  rather  than  curtailing  production  The 
problem  r.ir.t  faitjs  the  farmer  in  this  connection  is  that  oi  find- 
ing some    ,  'iv  to  see  tiiat  what  he  produces  is  distributed. 

Scarcity  programs  will  shut  the  G>:or  agam.-t  furth.er  develop- 
ment of  cur  national  well-be;nr  and  succeed  in  free-int:  the  fanner 
into  his  present  po,-,ition,  I  believe  the  niaioritv  ol  our  :i-.rm't  rs 
are  stroii-'iy  opposed  to  such  programs.  Further,"  I  ihmk  ut-  h.-.vc 
a  duty  to  ours^-lves  and  our  posuriiv  to  work  toward  abunduuce 
and  not  .'-carcity. 

Then  there  is  a  tlxlrd  general  proposition  of  which  I  should  like 
tc  remind  yo\:  before  yov;  bccm  your  aehlx'ratK^n.-, 

The  efnonuc  ills  which  aliiict"  the  majontv  of  our  f.,rir.t;-s  a'-e 
duplirat<:d  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Further,  these  mis- 
fortunes are.  In  many  Instances,  th.e  direct  resuit  of  imjust 
patterns  of  conduct  In  our  eccnomic  affairs. 
I  But  it  IS  a  mistake  to  argue  from  toes?  facts  that  the  SUte 
should  leave  the  whole  job  to  the  Ferieral  Government,  or  that 
there  is  net  much  use  tryina  to  do  anything  in  the  fiice  of  certain 
cbv.ou.'ly  unjust  social  arrangements.  There  is  a  great  deal  that 
i    we  can  do. 

rv 

I  Let  me  ha,stily  point  out  some  of  the  specific  dlfBculties  facing 
farmers  for  which  remedies  may  be  h,.d  through  legislative  action 
by  either  the  State  cr  Federal  Government 

Fir^t.  there  i.'^  the  m.-srch  toward  tenancy.  In  recent  vears  there 
has  been  a  rap:d  trend  m  the  direction  of  ownership  of  the  land 
by  tliose  who  do  not  operate  it.  Insurance  companie,s.  mortg:.e-e 
con-.panies,  and  so  forth.  a:-e  rapidly  becoming  the  landowners  " 
We  need  not  face  tin-  problem  with  de-pair  The  Job  is  to  help 
I  farmers  to  keep  out  of  tenancy  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
get  out  cf.  ur.a  keep  out  cf,  the  v, clous  circle  cf  debts  and  mcrt- 
griges.  Sucii  me;isures  are  available  to  lis  as  tax  exempinn  and 
tax  graduation,  the  right  kind  cf  loans  at  the  risht  time  and 
favorable  refinancing  terms 

Then  there  Is  the  problem  of  tenancy  itself.     Loans  with   a  low 

rate    of   uitercst,    ana    loans    en    a    crop-pavment    plan    would    help 

some  tenants  t.T  buy  land  and  thus  move  but  of  tenantry      Others 

,    mieht  be  greatly  assisted  by  exponmentatlon   In  ctx)peratlve  types 

i    of  farming      For  assisiance  in  such  matters  as  these,  we  shall  have 

'   to  lock  mainly  to  Federal   legislation. 

Soil-conservation  anci  land-utilizatlon  measures  are  needed  by  all 
farmerp.  but  especially  by  tenants  and  those  living  on  po<^rer  farms. 
The  present  Federal  Farm  Tenancy  Act  provides  lor  soU  conserva- 
tion,  but  fundi   are  cntuely  inadequate. 

Rural  eiectrilication,  pi-ovidmg  low-cost  power,  is  needed  by  all 
farmers  and  rural  communities.  I  think  it  needs  the  most  earnest 
aUention. 

The  further  development  of  producer  and  consumer  coof->erat:ves 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  services  that  can  come  to  our  people 
in  rural  communities,  and  I  think  you  would  be  dning  a  great 
service  if  you  could  work  out  any  plans  wl-.erebv  the  State  de- 
partments might  lend  aid  to  such  developmcr.t  without  at  the 
Eame  time  leaving  cooperatives  in  any  way  financially  dependent 
upon   the  Government. 

Fmally,  and  most  important  of  all,  our  farmers  need  some 
degreo  of  market  control.  Otherwl.'se.  they  cannot  re<~c:ve  more 
adequate  and  more  stable  prices.  To  achieve  and  maintain  such 
control   is   absolutely   impossible   without    Federal    assi.su. nee. 

In  this  connection  there  are  two  matters  especially  that  I  think 
should  have  the  most  cautious  attention.  One  is  "the  matter  of 
attempting  market  control  thrcueh  control  of  production  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  result  of  this  attempt  is  not  ahvavs 
naarket  control.  Next  is  the  matter  of  the  ever-normal  granar\- 
Is  it  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  storing  a  surplus  which 
will  be  available  m  years  of  drought  or  famine,  or  do  you  believe 
that  It  should  be  employed  as  an  attem^pted  mean-:  of  taking  sur- 
plus off  the  market? 

Market  control  will  involve  price  fixing,  with  the  aid  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  If  thle  is  based  on  a  fair  exclianee  value  to 
apply  only  on  that  portion  of  the  crop  which  is  domestically  con- 
sumed. I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  object  to  It  on  the  erounds  rf 
fairness  Manufactvirers  have  not  hesitated  to  use  tariffs  for 
price  fixing,  monopoly  corporations  have  fixed  prices,  public  utili- 
ties have  even  won  the  support  of  the  Federal  court  for  prite 
flxinr,  and  the  railroads  have  received  sim.llar  aselstance  from  the 
Government  in  their  rate  making. 

In  any  event.  F^edcral  legislation  Is  necessary  If  market  control 
is  to  be  established,  and  certainly  thoufuids  of  farmers  are  look- 
ing toward  the   necessity  of  such  control. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  more  outstanding  of  the  problems 
upon  which  either  State  or  Federal  legi.slatlon  Is  possible  and 
desirable.  Upon  some  of  tiiese  matters  I  have  rather  definite 
convictions,  but  I  have  tried  mainly  to  avoid  making  definite  pro- 
posals alxjut  th:em,  because  I  know  that  we  sliall  have  to  have 
many  discussions  before  programs  upon  all  these  rru:itters  are 
finally  shaped. 

One  proposal  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you,  and  that  Is  that 
you  should  make  provision  botli  for  a  State  farm  legi&lati\e  pro- 
gram and  for  a  Federal  program  which  will  be  the  basis  of  coop- 
eration with  other  States, 

Before  leaving  here,  I  should  like  to  voice  certain  beliefs  of 
mine  with  regard  to  the  place  of  the  farmer  and  the  Government 
in  the  meeting  of  these  problems.  I  believe  most  of  you  will  be 
In  agreement  with  me  upon  these  matters. 
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Certainly  the  farmer's  plac 
creature  of  toll  whose  chief 
he  may  extract  from  It 
commerce,  will  be  the  means 
self.     That  would  make  the 
citizen. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  It  is 
ment  to  preserve 
racy.     We  have  a  right  to 
part    In    seeking    to 
Inequalities,    and    In 
opportunity. 

The  vast  majority  of  our 
Nation,  do  not  now  enjoy 
hope   that   this  conference 
achieve  it.     In  that  spirit,  I 
I  deeply  regret  that  I  shall 
And   I  assure   you  of  the 
administration. 


In  our  society  Is  not  that  of  a  mere 

end  is  to  work  on  the  land  so  that 

materials  which,  by  becom.lng  articles  of 

of  profit  for  others  but  not  for  hhr.- 

Amerlcan  farmer  a  serf,  rather  than  a 


democracy-  -and 
ex  sect 
dlscoTir  ige 
pro  mot  ng 


farmers,  both   In  Minnesota  and   the 

su:h  equality  of  opportunity.     It  la  my 

rjiay   play   a  part   In   helping   them   '.o 

wish  you  well  in  your  deliberations. 

n4t  be  here  to  take  part  In  all  of  them. 

m^ist   wholehearted   cooperation   by   this 


I   ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LYILE 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


H.  BOREN, 

OKLAHOMA  ' 

lOF  REPRESENTATrVT:S 


Iting 


faJin 


f  aimers' 
has 

the 


resoiirce 


Mr.  BOREN.     Mr 
have  not  been  in  Congre;^ 
voice  of  experience  on  the 
I  been  from  the  farm 
backaches  there  are  in  a 
most  of  my  life  up  to  nov 
and  operate  a  farm.    I  fee. 
the  farm  bill.    I  know 

Let  me  say  at  this  point 
America  it  will  come  when, 
besides  empty  space  in 

The  American  farmer 
than  any  other  man  in 
bill  which  sells  the  Ameriban 

Stripped  of  all  camouflage 
bill  makes  the  Secretary 
power  is  ultimately  absolu 
can  acre.    In  the  terms 
structed  to  practice  an 
fallacy  that  has  ever  bee^i 
people. 

Proration  for  soil 
tion  of  any  natural 
curtailment  to  create  was 
and  foolish. 

Again  we  are  faced  wi 
builder.    In   a  far   countify 
ravine.    On  one  side  lived 
of  clothes  in  his  tailor  s 
for  his  table.    On  the  othet 
who  had  a  great  surplus 
clad.    And  a  third  indivldtal 
to  build  a  bridge  to  permit 
He  then  sent  out  notices 
to  come  and  trade  on 
farmer  it  would  take  two 
structed  the  tailor  It  wou 
So  the  trading  went  on  uii 
bad  so  many  hogs  and  sd 
to  utilize  the  vast 
fanner  did  not  have  enotgh 
have  enough  pork,  notice: 
trading  had  ceased  becaus( 
need  for  further  productioji 

The  present  farm  bill 
the  people  will  go  to  bed 
world  will  start  tomorrow 
surplus  which  must  be 
production. 


Friday,  Lecember  10.  1937 


Spea  ter 


tlie 


acciunu  lation 


the  business  of  a  democratic  govern- 
that  includes  economic  democ- 
of  Government  that  It  pla]^  Its 
the    entrenchment    of    economic 
the    development    of    eqiiality    of 


ote  •'No" 


OP 


my  colleagues  in  Congress,  I 

long  enough  to  speak  with  the 

legislative  processes,  neither  have 

enough  to  forget  how  many 

bale  of  cotton.    I  have  spent  the 

on  the  tenant  farm.    I  now  own 

that  I  am  entitled  to  be  heard  on 

life  and  farm  problems, 
that  if  prosperity  comes  agJiin  to 
and  only  when,  there  is  something 
pocketbooks. 
more  courage  and  self-reliance 
world,  and  I  will  not  vote  for  a 
farmer  into  serfdom, 
and  verbiage,  the  present  farm 
of  Agriculture  a  dictator  whose 
e  in  its  control  over  every  Ameri- 
)f  this  bill,  the  Secretary  is  in- 
eponomy  of  scarcity,   the  greatest 
perpetrated  upon  a  thoughtful 


conseitvation  or  to  prevent  the  destruc- 

is  undoubtedly  wisdom,   but 

e  acres  is  unquestionably  absurd 


h3p, 


h  the  old  fallacy  of  the  bridge 

there   was   a   deep   Impassable 

a  tailor  who  had  too  many  suits 

but  who  was  in  need  of  pork 

side  of  the  ravine  lived  a  farmer 

hogs,  but  whose  family  was  ill- 

concelved  and  executed  a  plan 

commerce  to  pass  over  the  ravine. 

to  the  farmer  and  to  the  tailor 

bridge;   but  he  instructed  the 

hogs  to  get  one  suit,  and  he  in- 

d  take  two  suits  to  get  one  hog. 

til  finally  the  man  on  the  bridge 

many  suits  that  he  was  unable 

Despite  the  fact  that  the 

suits  and  the  tailor  did  not 

were  placed  on  the  bridge  that 

there  was  a  great  surplus  and  no 

and  exchange. 

that  in  a  world  where  half 

hjungry  tonight  and  where  half  the 

ill  clad,  declares  that  there  is  a 

dontrolled  by   the   destruction  of 


d( Clares 


No  nation  ever  proritcd  by  destroying  goods  or  restricting 
the  production  of  any  g(X)ds  unless  that  restriction  were 
based  solely  upon  the  wisp  use  of  a  depleting  natural  re- 
source. The  Congress  knows  that  the  American  farmer  does 
not  want  acreage  control.  Every  tenant  farmer  in  America 
knows  that  Providence  alone  ecntrcLs  the  forces  cf  pro- 
duction. We  cannot  le^slate  control  of  the  rain,  the  wind, 
and  the  seasons,  and  by  the  eternal  I  am  not  going  to  be 
a  party  to  legislating  serfdom  on  the  great  indepondent 
citizenry  which  makes  up  our  American  farmers. 

The  farmer  needs  and  wants  only  one  thing.  That  is  a 
market  for  Ws  product.  First,  it  is  undeniably  right  that 
American  markets  belong  to  American  farmers,  and  intelli- 
gent farm  legi.slation  must  be  drawn  on  that  principle. 
Market  quotas,  not  acreage  quotas,  can  be  set  as  a  domestic 
allotment  for  a  parity  price  market.  If  America  can  con- 
simie  10,000,000  bales  of  cotton  and  200,000,000  bushels  of 
corn,  then  allot  so  many  bales  and  so  many  bushels  to  each 
farm  family  to  be  tagged  for  domestic  consumption  and 
for  which  the  United  States  Government  will  guarantee  the 
American  fanner  that  the  American  market  will  belong  to 
him  and  that  his  product  w.nll  pay  parity  price  to  his  pocket- 
book. 

There  are  a  few  more  than  2,000,000  cotton  farmers.  That 
would  mean  that  each  cotton  farm  family  could  sell  five 
bales  of  cotton  at  a  parity  price  of  approximately  18  cents 
per  pound. 

If  there  should  be  storehouses  for  surpluses,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment should  build  "Joseph  granaries"  and  keep  them 
filled  with  surplases  from  year  to  year,  then  allot  to  each 
cotton  farmer  additional  bales  above  the  five  for  whatever 
amount  the  granary  system  would  create  a  demand  for. 

If  beyond  this  domestic  program  there  are  other  sur- 
pluses, let  those  surpluses  go  into  the  world  market  to  recap- 
ture for  American  agriculture  the  world  market  lost  under 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  amd  imder  former  programs 
based  on  the  theory'  of  economy  in  scarcity. 

This  brings  forth  another  evident  truth  which  is  a  crit- 
icism of  the  so-called  farm  bill  under  consideration.  That 
truth  is  that  it  Is  not  the  farmer  who  is  producing  5,  or 
even  10,  bales  of  cotton  who  is  creating  the  surplus  on  the 
cotton  market.  It  Is  the  farmer  who  has  driven  the  tenants 
from  his  land  and  destroyed  a  community  life  with  machine 
farming  who  is  overproducing  for  the  American  market. 

Where  once  I  saw  neat  school  buildings,  splendid  churches, 
beautiful  and  prosperous  family  farms,  and  happy  farm 
families.  I  now  see  throughout  America  dilapidated 
churches,  abandoned  schools,  and  rotting  farmsteads.  Now 
someone  drives  out  from  town  in  a  T-model  Ford  to  drive 
a  tractor  from  sun  to  sun  and  returns  to  the  village  at 
eventide  to  draw  hts  dollar  bill  from  his  employer,  the  non- 
resident landowner. 

They  tell  me  in  the  cloakrooms  that  I  dare  not  vote 
against  a  farm  bil'  which  might  or  might  not  prove  of  some 
extremely  doubtful  benefit  to  some  farm  groups.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  may  lack  the  political  sagacity  of  demagoguery. 
but  I  do  not  lack  the  courage  to  vote  my  convictions,  and  as 
sure  as  I  am  a  Memtx-r  of  this  great  body  when  the  vote  is 
taken  my  vote  will  be  ringing  clear.  I  would  to  God  that 
when  the  vote  is  taken  on  a  bill  which  in  my  opinion  L,  in 
every  Une  an  empty  mockery  to  the  farmer's  need  and  in 
every  issue  an  extension  of  red  tape  instead  of  benefit,  and 
in  every  paragraph  a  compulsory  move  to  shove  the  farmer 
into  serfdom,  I  would  that  when  that  vote  is  taken  the  no 
that  I  shout  would  reverberate  into  the  four  comers  of  the 
land  to  sting  the  ear  of  every  would-be  czar  and  parasite 
on  American  agriculture  and  to  cheer  the  heart  and  bless 
the  home  of  every  small  and  tenant  farmer  in  this  great 
land  of  ours. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  conclude  I  want  to  say  once 
more  that  from  a  heart  that  belongs  to  the  American  farmer, 
from  a  mind  that  knows  liis  problems,  and  from  the  depth 
of  my  convictions,  my  answer  to  this  bill  is,  unless  it  Is 
basically  changed  and  substantially  amended,  an  irrevocable 
no.  The  demagogues  whisper  that  a  vote  against  this  bill 
would  cost  me  votes  at  the  next  election.    That  Is  an  empty 
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challenge  to  my  determination.    I  will  vote  my  conviction 
If  it  costs  me  50,000  votes  at  the  next  election. 

The  whis-^er  that  a  vote  against  this  bill  is  a  vote  against 
the  administration  is  no  argument  to  deter  my  action.  I 
hold  in  hiiih  esteem  the  great,  wise,  honest,  and  sincere 
chairman  of  the  great  committee  which  has  produced  this 
bill:  I  resptct  the  brUliance  and  capability  of  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  and  except  in  instances  v;here  my  convictions 
differed  \*iih  our  great  President,  I  have  voted  with  the 
administration,  but  on  this  bill,  I  care  not  what  the  wishes 
of  governm3nt  administration  are.  I  care  only  for  the  hopes 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  farmer.  My  individual 
convictions  stand  adamant.  When  my  name  is  called  my 
answer  wall  be  "No."  and  though  I  disapprove  of  unnecessary 
slang  and  my  religious  convictions  oppose  profanity.  I  feel 
like  parapl  rasing  a  much  touted  Arkansas  oflicial  and  say- 
ing no.  not  only  no.  but  hell,  no! 


Martin  L.  Davey,  Ohio's  Champion  Labor  Hater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

H3N.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF  MONT.VNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Friday,  December  10,  1937 

Mr.  0'CC»NNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  point  to  Gov.  Mariin  L.  Davey, 
of  Ohio,  a^  the  outstanding  example  in  this  country  of  that 
cla.ss  of  pc'liticians  who  can  fauiy  be  called  "betrayers  of 
labor."  Nc  aspirant  for  high  office  ever  made  more  complete 
overtures  and  assurances  to  labor  than  Martin  L.  Davey  when 
he  was  rur  ning  for  the  governorship.  And  now,  after  hav- 
ing joined  forces  with  the  brutal  Tom  Girdler,  of  Republic 
Steel,  and  his  associates  in  turning  his  National  Guard 
against  the  workers  in  the  Little  Steel  strike,  with  resultant 
bloodshed  and  killings,  we  find  this  same  Martin  L.  Davey 
starting  his  campaign  for  reelection  by  labeling  as  "Com- 
munists" the  very  men  whose  votes  he  sought  during  his  first 
campaign. 

There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts  in  this  situation.  Gov- 
ernor Davey  does  not  dare  deny  that  he  sought  the  support 
of  these  st?el  workers  and  their  C.  I.  O.  leaders  and  that  he 
gave  them  unequivocal  guarantees  that  he  would  use  the 
power  of  liis  office  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  workers  to 
organize  and  strike  to  improve  their  conditions.  He  sent 
emissaries  to  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders  in  Akron,  Columbus.  Cleve- 
land, and  other  cities.  He  regarded  those  leaders  then  in 
their  true  role  as  Democrats  actively  intere.sted  in  the  re- 
election of  President  Roosevelt.  These  emissaries  from 
Davey  told  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders  that  he  had  never  used  troops 
in  strikes  and  that  "neither  money  nor  influence  of  any  kind 
would  induce  him  to  use  them  in  the  future."  These  latter 
words  are  those  of  John  Owens,  C.  I.  O.  director  in  Ohio,  a 
lifelong  labor-union  man  and  official  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Even  while  negotiations  were  being  attempted  "during  the 
strike  Davey  publicly  expressed  his  belief  that  "the  steel 
companies  should  agree  to  sign  a  contract,  as  a  basis  of  nego- 
tiation, and  end  the  strike."  In  fact,  he  drafted  two  differ- 
ent proposals  in  his  own  handwriting  and  submitted  them 
to  the  un  on  and  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation.  Phihp 
Murray,  chairman  of  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, and  I/Lv.  Owens,  C.  I.  O.  director  for  Ohio,  accepted 
Davcy's  compromise  propositions.  But  Tom  Girdler  and  his 
associates  5aid,  "No!"  despite  the  urging  of  priests,  ministers, 
educators.  Governors,  United  States  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  even  I*resident  Roosevelt  himself. 

And  Davey  did  what  after  this?  Did  he  have  the  strength 
of  character  and  conviction  to  stand  behind  his  promises 
and  his  ccmpromise  proposals?  He  wavered  a  short  while 
and  then  i^ast  to  the  winds  all  pretense  to  trustworthiness. 


Having  ridden  Into  office  on  President  Roosevelt's  coattails, 
he  yielded  to  the  blandishments  of  Girdler,  and  others, 
tossed  the  President  overboard,  and  sent  his  troops  in! 
ostensibly  to  preserve  order  but  actually— according  to  un- 
denied  evidence— under  secret  orders  to  "break  the  strike." 

He  became  the  imdisguised  accomplice  of  the  Girdler 
crowd,  who  spent  neariy  $50,000  in  May  and  June  alone  to 
purchase  90  riot  guns,  2.300  long-range  bom.bs  of  tear  and 
sickening  gas.  325  short-range  gas  shells,  and  over  2.000  gas 
grenades.  The  ensuing  bloodshed  and  slaughter  can  truth- 
fully be  laid  at  Davey's  door. 

No  wonder,  as  he  wines  and  dines  with  the  Girdler  menage, 
that  Davey  now  tries  to  hide  his  perfidy  behind  the  name- 
calling  tactics  of  the  ruthless  Little  Steel  plutocrats,  who 
shout  "Communist!  Communist!"  at  every  sincere  effort  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  vvorkingman.  The  falsr.y  of  these 
wlutc-livcrcd  shouts  is  so  palpable  it  needs  no  exposure  to 
any  inteUigent  American.  Davey.  the  tool  of  these  mhmnan 
and  greedy  plutocrats,  stands  as  a  graphic  symbol  ol  the 
sneering  fear  which  these  antisocial  forces  exhibit  as  th^-ir 
privileges  and  power  are  threatened  by  the  American  v.crk- 
ingman  and  his  family,  who  no  longer  are  tricked  by  such 
labels  as  "Communist." 

Davey.  tlie  o:ly  orator  about  law  and  order,  is  right  now 
faced  vath  a  series  of  scandals  in  his  own  State  depart- 
ments because  of  his  barefaced  disregard  of  the  law.  Con- 
sorting with  the  Girdler  plutocrats  and  their  fellows,  he 
hopes  that  they  will  furnish  enough  money  for  him  to  buy 
his  way  into  office  next  year,  and  meanwhile  he  turns  a  cold 
shoulder  to  the  pleas  of  a  vast  and  increasing  army  of  the 
unemployed  for  relief.  My  prediction  is  that  the  working 
people  of  Ohio  wUl  not  be  duped  again  by  Davey.  They  will 
turn  him  out  of  office  as  a  disgrace  to  the  American  political 
scene. 


Farm  Control  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Friday.  December  10,  1937 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  underlying  principle 
of  this  bill  is  one  to  which  I  cannot  subscribe.  Every  word, 
sentence,  and  paragraph  of  the  bill  seeks  to  limit  the  produc- 
tion of  basic  necessities  of  life.  It  is  a  biU  to  limit  and  control 
what  a  beneficent  Providence  would  otherwise  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  our  people.  It  substitutes  the  wisdom  of  man  for 
the  wisdom  of  Almighty  God.  It  would  seem  tha*  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past  few  years  in  this  respect  should  be 
sufficient  to  teach  us  once  and  for  all  time  the  utter  futility 
of  the  power  of  man  to  change  the  immutable  laws  of  Nature. 
But,  undeterred,  the  administration  continues  to  pursue  the 
same  course,  by  a  slightly  different  method,  that  has  brought 
distress  to  our  farmers  and  our  people  in  recent  years. 

PRO\^DES  FOR  SCARCITT  IN  TACE.  OF   NEED 

To  adopt  such  a  course  in  the  face  of  the  statement,  so 
frequently  made  by  the  Pre-sident,  that  "one-third  of  our 
people  are  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed"  is  beyond  my  ability  to 
understand  or  justify.  Without  regard  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent has  correctly  determined  the  actual  number  who  are 
ill-fed  and  ill-clad  the  fact  is  undisputable  that  want  and 
need  do  exist  among  a  large  portion  of  our  people.  And  yet. 
notwithstanding  this  distressing  condition  the  authors  of 
this  bill,  speaking  for  the  administration,  arc  demanding 
and  insisting  that  this  bill  be  enacted  into  law  even  though 
the  result  will  be  to  decrease  the  amount  of  available  food 
and  increase  the  price  of  food  to  the  consumer,  thereby 
making  it  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  many  of  our 
people  to  purchase  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  their  families.    Therefore,  the  net  result  of  the 
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pa55aee  of  thLs  bill,  Lf  it 


accomplishes  what  its  authors  in- 


U-nd,  namely,  increase  thi?  price  of  foods* ulTs.  will  mean  an 


increase  in  the  number  of 


Grantins  that  there  is  ;Lg-riciiltural  distress  in  the  section! 


of  our  country  where  this 
reasonable  if  seme  method 


)ill  will  opprate,  it  would  seem  more 
should  be  adopted  that  would  make 


tities.  available  to  those 
provide  aid  at  the  same 


do  so.     The  surplus  now 
quantities   beyond   ability 


product. 

has  contended  that  there 


ill-fed  within  our  borders. 


the  foodstuffs,  now  allege  1  to  be  produced  in  surplus  quan- 


in  need  upon  a  hzsis  that  would 
time  to  distressed  agriculture. 
NO  suuPLi  s  trnnii  no  hitngeb 
The  reasoning  upon  which  this  bill  is  ba^^ed  a\"erlccks  en- 
tirely that  the  fundamenlal  trouble  is  not  "surplus"  of  focd- 
stuffs  but  inability  to  pujrhase  by  those  who  would  like  to 

alleged  to  exist  is  not  based  upon 
to  consume  but  upon  restricted 
ability  to  purchase.  Th4re  is  no  real  surplus  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  so  long  as  there  is  need  or  u.se  for  the 
And  no  one  wl^o  has  spoken  in  favor  of  this  bill 
is  a  surplas  from  this  standpoint. 
The  so-called  surplus  ariies  not  from  the  fact  that  all  have 
been  fed  and  a  surplus  -emains  over  and  above  the  need, 
but  solely  and  entirely  because  of  insufficient  purchasing 
power  upon  the  part  of  those  who  otherwise  would  be 
consumers.  j 

FKEEDOM     or    ACTION     DISPLACiaj     BY     REGIMENT ATTON 

Not  only  does  the  bill  do  violent  injustice  to  the  consumer 
by  artificially  raising  the  price  he  must  pay  but  it  also  sets 
aX  naught  one  of  the  ba^  c  principles  of  our  American  form 
of  govemm.ent.  With  the  enactment  of  this  bill  there  will 
pass  the  right  of  farmers  who  come  within  its  provisions  to 
sow  and  reap  with  that  fieedom  that  has  been  their  privilege 
in  the  past.  From  the  raoment  this  bill  becomes  effective. 
from  that  moment  the  regimentation  of  the  American 
farmer  is  commenced. 

A  study  of  the  bill  will  reveal  a  vast  numb«^r  of  details  to 
be  complied  with  by  the  larmer  or  severe  penalties  incurred, 
all  of  which  have  been  designed  to  make  control  of  produc- 
tion of  the  basic  crops  rffective.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  fanner  who  comes  within  the  provisions  of  this  bill 


. 


possibility   of   free   or   individual 


is  regimented   beyond 
action. 

A  system  or  policy  that  regiments  American  farmers  into 
a  production-control  pre  gram  and  makes  thsm  liable  to 
severe  penalties  upon  fail  ire  to  comxply  v.-ith  each  and  every 
rule  and  regulation  set  u  3  in  a  bureau  at  Washington,  and 
fills  the  lands  with  thousznds  of  snoopers,  additional  agents, 
and  employees  at  an  estimated  cost  of  several  ni.lliGn  dol- 

of  enforcement  and  prosecutions, 
is  unreasonable  and  unjust. 

The  solution  of  the  pioblem  can  and  mu.^>  be  found  in 
the  application  of  established  American  principles. 

FARM    ORGANIZATIONS   EPCOGNTZE   D.\JiGER   ANT)    OPPOSE    BILL 

rarmers  have 
in  the  provisions  of  this  bill  that 
no  national  farm  organ:  zation  is  in  favor  of  its  adoption 
and  all  of  them  have  gone  on  record  against  it.    This  pre- 

indeed,  and  one  that  creates  serious 
thought,  to  realize  that  the  farmers  of  America,  castin?  aside 
all  the  benefits  it  is  alleged  this  bill  would  brincr  to  them, 
have  individually,  and  th;  ough  their  farm  organizations,  op- 
posed the  passage  of  thi.  bill.  They  have  done  so  because 
they  recognize  that  the  c  anger  it  presents  to  our  America}i 
form  of  government  is  too  great  to  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  immediate  benefits  this  bill  promises  to  pro\ide.  No 
finer  evidence  of  true  Americanism  could  be  founa  than  that 

National  Grange  and  similar  or- 

stand  against  this  or  any  other 

directly  or  indirectly  tends  to  de- 


It  is  because  thoughtful  and  serious-mindcd  "' 
seen  the  danger  lurking 


which  has  prompted  the 

ganizations  to  take  theii' 

form  of  legislation  that 

stroy  established  Americdn  principles 


DANCES  TO   OTHER   FARMEES   Bl 


The  reasons  I  have  alileady 
selves  to  justify  my  vote 
thereto  there  is  also  a 
other  farmer  than  those 
cotton,  and  tobacco.    Thjis 


INCRE.^SED   PRCDUmON    OF    OTHER    CROPS 


given  are  sufficient  in  them- 

against  this  bill,  but,  in  addition 

real  danger  created  for  every 

who  produced  wheat,   corn,   rice, 

arises  from  the  fact  that  there 


\ery 


is  no  restriction  upon   the  farmers,  who  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  take  acreage  out  of  production  of  the  crops 
mentioned,  from  utilizing  such  ucreiige  in  the  production  of 
those  farm  commodities  that  do  not  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  biU.     Thus  the  other  farmers  of  the  Nation,  ^ 
including  those  of  New  Jersey,  would  be  called  upon  to  meet  i 
a  competition  financed  by  Federal  aid  and  with  all  the  dis-  , 
trcssing   circumstances   that    would   follow   from    increased ' 
production  of  such  crops,  or  what  is  more  than  likely  the 
acreage  taken  out  of  production,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  unless  amended  before  final  enactment,  would  be  turned 
into  the  production  of  those  crops  that  would  enable  such 
farmers  to  engage  in  dairying.    This  great  indastry  already ' 
solely  pressed  as  a  result  of  foreign  importations,  which  are^ 
constantly  increasing  and  have  reached  an  alarming  figure, 
would   become  so  distressed   that  no  one  could  adequately 
picture  the  con;:equences. 

FAILURE    TO    HOLD    HEARINGS 

It  is  regrettable  indeed  that  notwithstanding  the  need 
for  adequate  farm  relief  that  the  administration  has  utterly 
failed  to  present  a  measure  that  merits  support.  In  some 
m.casure  this  may  be  due  to  tlio  fact  that  no  opportunity 
was  given  in  either  Senate  or  Kouse  for  anyone  to  appear 
before  the  respective  Agriculture  Committees  to  present  the 
viewp')int  of  the  farmers  or  the  organizations  that  repre- 
sent tlicm.  There  should  have  been  public  hearings  with 
full  and  free  opportunity  given  to  discuss  the  provisions  of 
this  bUl  and  to  suggest  other  and  more  desirable  m-ethods. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  this  had  bom  done  and  the  commit- 
tee had  been  willing  to  give  con.'^ideration  to  the  views  that 
would  have  been  presented  there  would  be  a  far  different 
and  much  better  bill  before  the  House  today. 

FARMERS    WANT    SEfiSIELE    NOT    F.VNTASTIC     LEGI.SLATIO.V 

It  is  my  opinion  that  farm-relief  legislation  should  bo 
drawn  more  in  conformity  with  the  thought  and  desire 
of  real  farmers  instead  of  giving  so  much  attention  to 
thf^^risLs. 

All  sorts  of  fantastic  schemes  have  been  brought  forward 
as  a  cure-all.  Some  have  been  tried  with  disastrous  re- 
."ults;  some  so  inherently  weak  wore  discarded  after  short 
trial:  some  were  abandoned  because  of  an  aroused  resent- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  consumer  and  producer:  some 
were  outlawed  by  the  Supreme  Court:  ard  now  with  an 
assurance  that  is  amazing,  in  view  of  pa-^t  failures,  the  ad- 
ministration presents  this  bUl  as  a  remedy,  although  it  does 
not  have  the  endorsement  of  a  single  national  farm  or;:ani- 
za'ion. 

I  was  greatly  Impressed  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
National  Grange  at  its  recent  annual  session  at  Hamsburg, 
Pa.  The  delegates  adopted  a  fann  program  of  .Tuch  merit 
that  it  should  have  had  the  serious  corLsideration  of  the 
administration  before  it  presented  the  present  farm-control 
bill  to  the  House.  The  program  of  the  National  Grange, 
among  other  suggestions,  provided: 

First.  Give  the  American  farmer  equality  of  opportunity 
and  a  chance  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

Second.  Permit  no  legislation  to  be  enacted  which  will  re- 
.sult  in  either  immediate  or  eventual  regimentation  of  the 
American  farmer. 

Third.  Restore  the  Am.erican  market  to  the  American 
farm.er  to  the  limit  of  his  ability  to  produce  efficiently,  with 
no  curtailment  of  crop  production  that  will  place  him  at  a 
disadvantage;  limiting  imports  to  those  products  which  he 
cannot  supply;  and  guaranteeing  equal  protection  with  labor 
and  industry  under  the  tariff,  w;*h  specd;^'  repeal  of  reciprccal- 
trade  treaties  that  prove  harmful. 

Fourth.  Continue  the  soil-conservation  program  to  help 
the  farmer  improve  his  land  and  diversify  his  crops,  but  not 
as  a  m.eans  toward  production  control. 

Fifth.  Insist  that  with  crops  of  which  there  are  exportable 
.surpluses  and  for  which  marketing  agreements  are  under- 
taken the  program  shall  be  adiptcd  only  after  vote  of  farm- 
ers affected,  with  complete  control  remaining  in  their  hands. 
Reasonable  commodity  loans  ba.sed  on  warehouse  receipts 
to  be  made  available  to  assist  in  orderly  marketing. 
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Sixth  Balance  the  Federal  Budget  and  in.sist  upon  econ- 
omy ard  efficiency  in  local,  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments: eliminate  and  forbid  duplication  of  public  services; 
protect  the  taxpayer  and  always  keep  in  mind  that  for 
cvcryth  ng  asked  from  the  Government  the  taxpayer  must 
settle  the  bill. 

(7)  Foster  cooperation  and  good  will  between  government, 
labor,  industry,  and  agriculture:  build  confidence  so  that  re- 
covery may  go  forward,  the  wheels  of  industry  may  turn 
faster,  more  people  be  employed,  and  greater  consuming 
power  te  created. 

Such  a  program  as  above  outlined  if  put  into  effect  by 
appropriate  legislation  would  give  far  more  promise  of  real 
relief  and  aid  to  distressed  agriculture  than  all  the  fan- 
tastic legislation  heretofore,  nor,  or  hereafter  presented. 

What  American  agriculture  needs  today  is  a  permanent, 
well-cor^sidered,  and  thoughtful  program,  based  upon  study 
and  exjjerience,  instead  of  some  makeshift  or  vote-catch- 
ing pro]X3sal  that  cannot  result  in  the  permanent  rehabilita- 
tion of  agriculture. 


1937  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  10,  1937 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  a  district  largely 
agricultural  in  its  nature,  I  have  been  watching  closely  the 
attitude  of  all  Members  of  Congress  toward  legislation  which 
was  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  Nation.  I  am  today  convinced  that  there  are 
not  a  dozen  Members  of  Congress  who  are  unwilling,  for 
selfish  reasons,  to  actively  support  legislation  which  they 
believe  is  wholesome  and  beneficial  to  those  who  earn  their 
livelihood  by  farming.  Without  a  doubt  they  all  realize  and 
appreciate  that  their  constituents,  even  though  they  be  in- 
dustrialists and  city  dwellers,  are  vitally  affected  by  the  pros- 
perity or  adversity  of  the  industry  which  points  the  way  in 
our  economic  life — agriculture.  They  consider  it,  as  they 
should,  from  a  national  standpoint,  and  permit  the  common 
good  of  ail  to  outweigh  the  imaginary  disadvantage  which  a 
minority  group  at  times  advance.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
them  oppose  certain  types  of  farm  legislation,  but  the  oppo- 
sition is  not  bom  of  selfishness.  It  is  due  to  honest  misgivings 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  law.  Under  such  circiun- 
stances,  no  one  is  to  be  censured  for  his  position,  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  differ  with  him  in  his  conclusions. 

If  I  am  correct  in  these  conclusions  about  the  attitude 
of  Congress  and  its  Members  what  has  agriculture  to  fear  as 
to  its  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Congress?  There  need  be 
no  fear  provided  the  farmers  of  America,  individually  and 
through  organized  groups,  let  Members  know  what  they 
really  need  and  want,  and  provided  further  that  these  ex- 
pressed needs  and  wants  are  not  unreasonable  and  inconsis- 
tent with  the  lawful  authority  of  Congress  to  grant.  Up  to 
this  time  I  know  of  no  such  unreasonable  requests  being 
made. 

Congress,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  meant  more  to 
agriculture  than  ever  before  in  history.  We  are  just  emerg- 
ing from  an  era  of  economic  disaster,  world-wide  in  its 
effects  which  has  turned  the  faces  of  the  people  of  every 
civilized  nation  to  their  central  governments  for  aid.  Local 
and  State  goverrunents  have  been  impotent  in  this  great 
crisis  and  we  have  learned  that  this  great  Government 
which  fosters  and  protects  our  rights  and  liberties  is  not 
too  great  to  aid  the  least  of  our  citizens  and  not  too  small 
to  protect  the  greatest  of  them.  No  one  has  been  denied 
aid.  Our  great  financial  institutions,  railroads,  Industries, 
home  owners  and  the  underprivileged,  unemployed,  and 
helpless  people  in  every  State  in  the  Union  have  had  thrown 


arcund  them  the  strong  arm  of  protection  and  5^ecurity 
of  the  Federal  Govemment.  One  of  the  sickest  and  most 
de.spcrate  of  them  all  wa<  agriculture  and  those  engaged 
In  it  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  economic  level  in  this  gen- 
eration. 

Congre.ss  alone  had  the  power  to  do  <cmethin?  to  meet 
this  unprecedented  em.ergency.  Legislative  proces.<;os  had 
to  be  resorted  to  m  order  to  provide  funds  to  n>et  the 
needs  and  to  authorize  their  expenditure.  How  hard  Con- 
gress tried  to  remedy  the  situation  and  how  well  it  suc- 
ceeded is  now  histo^T.  As  a  result  of  the  appeals  of  agri- 
culture for  help  and  the  efforts  of  Cong:-e:S5  to  answer  the 
appeal  the  two  have  become  intimately  identified  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  individual  farmer  in  the  Congress,  the  work  it 
does,  and  in  the  attitude  of  his  own  representative  in  that 
bodj'  has  become  decidedly  personal. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  last  Congre.ss  en  ac- 
count of  its  failure  to  enact  permanent  farm  legislation. 
The  criticism  has  b(-^came  more  intense  since  the  recent  dis- 
astrous collapse  in  the  market  prices  of  farm  com.modities, 
and  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  there  is  some  jtistification 
for  the  criticism.  I  think,  however,  it  is  fair  to  Cons^ress 
to  say  in  its  defense  that  the  failure  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion was  not  due  to  indifference,  lack  of  interest,  or  Lack  of 
effort.  Tlie  committee  worked  for  weeks  in  an  effort  to  re- 
port a  suitable  bill,  and  I  think  its  failure  to  do  so  is  d.rcctly 
attributable  to  two  causes,  namely,  the  inabiLty  ef  farm 
leaders  and  farm  groups  to  fully  agree  am.cng  themselves  as 
to  what  tliey  wanted,  and,  secondly,  honest  differences  of 
opinion  among  Mem.bers  of  Congress  as  to  what  was  best 
to  do.  The  passage  of  a  bill  affecting  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  all  of  America's  130.000.000  people,  and  adopting  a 
permanent  policy  calculat^i-d  to  control  the  production  of 
five  of  America's  major  crops  is  no  small  task  and  one  tliat 
requires  time  and  thought.  It  should  be  done  In  8  months, 
but  other  suggested  legislation  pending  in  the  last  Congress,' 
far  reaching  in  its  effect,  served  to  create  a  legislative  jani 
for  months  and  prevented  favorable  action  on  many  deserv- 
ing bills  which  no  doubt  wotUd  have  been  enacted  "into  law. 
I  fear  that  the  Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act  of  1927  was  one 
falling  in  that  category.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  take  action  on  this  vital  need  I  know  that 
those  of  us  who  were  interested  in  obtaining  action  did  all 
that  cotild  be  done  consistently  to  get  an  acceptable  bill 
before  adjotimment. 

In  spite  of  this  indictment  against  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  there  is  much  to  be  said  abe->ut  what 
was  done  for  the  farmers  dtiring  the  session  and  for  which 
It  is  to  be  commended.  I  have  the  authority  of  a  Member 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  for  20  years  for  the  state- 
ment that  more  beneficial  farm  legislation  was  pa.sscd  this 
year  than  was  ever  enacted  in  a  single  session  of  Congress. 
There  is  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

The  paramount  question  now  is.  What  legislation  shall 
Congress  enact  for  the  relief  of  agriculture?  It  is  the 
answer  to  this  inquiry  that  we  are  seeking. 

The  lesson  immediately  before  us  and  most  vivid  in  mem- 
ory perhaps  is  the  one  recorded  in  1932.  None  of  us  have 
forgotten  It.  Cotton,  5  cents  per  pound;  corn.  20  ccnt.=;  p»:'r 
bushel;  hogs,  $2.75  per  hundredweight:  and  tobacco,  wheat. 
and  rice  proportionately  cheap.  Mortgages  in  arrears,  taxes 
unpaid,  needed  improvements  left  undone,  fam.lhcs  poorly 
provided  for.  and  the  year's  work  brought  to  a  close  with 
nothing  to  show  for  our  efforts  except  deficit^;.  We  were  in 
want  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  we  realized  that  a  dearth 
of  production  without  a  corresponding  dr^mand  or  need  for 
what  we  produced  destroyed  otir  chances  for  profitable 
farming. 

The  following  year  under  Government  leader-hip  a  million 
southern  fanners  cooperated  in  a  program  to  reduce  thr  pro- 
duction of  all  farm  commodities,  and  partictilarly  cotton,  and 
for  once  loiew  from  personal  cxp'rience  just  what  they  could 
do  for  themiselves  by  working  together.  After  cnjcymg  the 
fruits  of  this  experience  in  the  form  of  better  prices,  9  cut 
of  every  10  cotton  farmers  took  part  in  the  adjustment  pro- 
grams of  1934  and  1935.     Tlie  provi.'^ions  of  the  Bankhead 
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Act  and  th?  A.  A.  A.,  with 
farm  income  cf  1932 
mand  w:rh  adjusted 
of  cotton  was  reduced  to 
prices  ranged  from  11  to 
at  a  like  ratio. 

In  January  1936  the 
the  A.  A.  A.,  and  once 
means  of  maintaining 
under  the  several  farm 
in  time  to  protect  the 
60  days  after  this  decisiopi 
tion  and  Dom'^stic  Allot 
that  this  law  would  accom 
soil  fertiii«:y  and  reduc 
wheat,  and  tobacco.     It  a 
who  would  forego  produci 
instead  soil-conserving 
posed  and  the  expense  oi 
of  the  general  funds  of 
such  expenditures  each 

The  soil-conservation 
and  therein  lay  its  v/ 
the  acreage  planted  in  co 
and,  as  we  come  to  the  h 
cur  farm  conimcdities 
levels.     It  appears  now 
eighteen  and  one-quarter 
of  better  than  250  pound; 
the  biggest  yield  per  acre 
the  lesson  taught  us  5 
learned  that  a  reasonabi 
a  cure  for  the  trouble. 

Using  cotton  as  a  typ 
aifected  by  and  affects 
our  situation  today? 

We  have  increased 
and  abroad.     We  have 
United  States  and  abroad 
mestic    consumption 
consumption  23,000,000 
year  of  about  9.000,000 
approximately    18,000,000 
American  cotton  this  yea 
about  5,300.000  bales, 
cents  to  around  7  and  8 

Now.  with  full  knowledfee 
question:  What  legislatiqn 
relief  of  agriculture? 

To  parry  for  a  momen 
would  say  such  legislatioifi 
the  farmer  to  get  the  bes 
what  that  way  is  I  cann 
do  know  that  so  far  as  a 
perience  we  are  bound  to 
of  production  has  gone 
objective. 

It  is  well  to  note  the  d 
control  program  with 
and  those  obtained 
driven  to  the  conclusion 
tion  of  cotton,  corn,  whe^t 
lation  that  will  require 
is  of  sufficient  merit  to  c 
and  worthy  of  its 

I  realize  that  the  greatje 
gram  lies  in  the  fact  thajt 
production  of  cotton  a 
production  we  encourage 
ing  acreage  and  run  the 
This  argument  has  its  meti 
Foreign   production  has 
years — long  before  we  s 
We  cannot   stay   this 
would  agreed  to  eater  int6 


their  control  features,  doubled  the 
enjoyed  a  greater  consumer  de- 
production  and  our  annual  carry-over 
about  normal  proportions.     Cotton 
cents,  and  other  commodities  sold 
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ment  Act  was  passed.    It  was  hoped 
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the  production  of  cotton,   com, 

ithorized  financial  benefits  to  those 

iig  soil-depleting  crops  and  planting 

No  processing  taKPS  were  im- 

the  program  had  to  be  bciTie  out 

he  Treasury.    Congress  authorized 
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I^rogram  was  a  voluntary  profrram. 

Under  its  operations  in  1337 

ton  increased  about  3,000,000  acres 

irvest  season,  we  find  the  prices  of 

sholwing  every  sign  of  reverting  to  193J, 

on  34.000,000  acres  we  will  make 

million  bales  of  cotton — an  average 

of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre.     This  is 

in  history.     It  is  the  repetition  cf 

ears  before,   and  from  which  we 

control  of  production  consiitute-d 

cal  commodity  and  one  which  is 
tjhe  markets  of  the  world,  what  is 

projduction  both  in  the  United  States 

i^icreased  consumption  both  in  the 

but  even  with  the  increase,  do- 

totiling    8.000,000    bales    and    foreign 

b£les,  we  will  have  a  carry-over  next 

sales,   and   a   world   carry-over   of 

bales.      Foreign    consumption    of 

is  off  a  million  bales,  or  down  to 

Tike  market  price  has  gone  from  14 

ctnts. 

of  the  facts  I  come  back  to  the 
shall    Congress    enact    for    the 

and  argue  the  question  further  I 
as  will  provide  the  best  way  for 
price  for  what  he  produces.    Just 
Dt  say  beyond  peradventure  but  I 
e  have  gone  in  our  legislative  ex- 
have  observed  that  limited  control 
long  way  toward  achic\"ing  that 

fferent  results  obtained  through  a 

peiialties  attached  for  noncompliance 

through  a  voluntary  program.     We  are 

that  a  limited  control  of  produc- 

,  rice,  and  tobacco  through  legis- 

enforce  cooperation  of  producers 

lallenge  the  attention  of  Congress 


St  argrument  against  such  a  pro- 

we  have  a  constantly  i.ncreasing 

brdad  and  that  in  reducing  our  own 

other  countries  to  continue  increas- 

'isk  of  teing  our  foreign  markets. 

it  but  is  subject  to  many  answers. 

3een   increasing   for   many,    many 

ai'ted   decreasing   our   production. 

tr^nd   unless    ail   producing    nations 

mutual  compacts  whereby  a  pro- 


portionate reduction  in  acreage  might  be  effected  through- 
out the  world.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  plan  it  is  a  factor 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 

The  Agricultural  -Adjustment  Act  of  1937  now  p^^ndin?  is 
in  part  a  control  bill.  It  seeks  to  revive  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  A.  A.  A.,  with  added  emphasis  on  balancing  tho 
good  and  bad  years  through  the  ever-normal  granary  and 
is  definitely  the  type  of  legislation  which  the  farmers  thom- 
selves  are  beginning  to  demand. 

I  believe  they  have  learned  in  their  bitter  cxprriencos  that 
only  through  cooperative  and  mutual  control  of  production 
can  they  get  away  from  the  evils  of  '"small  crop,  high  pricc<5. 
bumper  crops,  low  prices."  They  seem  to  concede  that  they 
need  protection  from  their  own  hum.ar.  weaknesses  if  thry 
hope  to  stabilize  income  and  escape  the  lean  years  which 
come  all  too  frequently. 

Whether  we  suffer  from  overproduction  or  underconsump- 
tion :.^  a  mooted  question  which  is  debated  year  in  and  year 
out.  Tiie  answer  is  not  certain  but  of  one  th^ing  tveryono 
is  certain — the  American  farmer  can  and  docs  overproduce. 
We  know  that  with  our  broad  and  productive  ac/es,  farm 
mechanization  and  intensive  farming  m.cthods  that  all  of 
our  m.arkcts  can  and  do  reach  the  saturation  point  and  with 
that  saturation  comes  the  inevitable  .>-lump  m  commodity 
prices.  This  has  happened  repeatedly.  Warnin'^s  iiave  not 
stopped  it  and  each  year  spring  time  optimism  becomes 
sordid  disappointment  at  harvest  tmie. 

The  admitted  objectives  of  the  pending  bill  are  parity 
prxes  for  the  commodities  affected,  ever-normal  granary, 
control  of  surpluses,  and  conservation  of  the  soil,  all  of  tlicm 
are  to  be  devoutly  desired  and  it  is  for  us  to  decide  whether 
or  not  we  wane  to  accom.pllsh  them  in  ihe  manner  :-u.ggrsted 
in  the  pending  bill. 

I  stand  ready  to  support  legislation  which  I  believe  will 
accomplish  this  result  and  I  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  by  reason  of  its  efforts  to  help  Am^'Ticaa 
agriculture  stand  vindicated  before  the  bar  cf  public  opinion. 

We  have  spent  2  weeks  in  open  discussion  of  the  bill  which 
is  to  be  acted  upon  today.  Some  very  material  and  damag- 
ing am^enamen'^s  have  been  adopted  by  the  Commit  let'  which 
I  earnestly  hope  will  be  eliminated  by  a  vote  of  the  House. 
I  doubt  if  we  wiU  succeed  in  passing  a  bill  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  aD  agricultural  interests  alike  and  frankly 
there  are  some  provisions  :n  this  bill  which  I  would  Like  to 
see  changed  or  modified.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
small  producer  and  some  of  the  injustices  which  come  into 
existence  und^^r  former  farm  lecisiation  have  definitely  been 
eliminated  under  the  terms  cf  the  pending  bill.  I  realize 
that  all  legislation  as  far  reaching  in  its  effect  as  this  must 
be  accomplished  through  com.promise  hence  in  spite  of  some 
objectionable  portions  of  it  I  shall  support  it  becau.se  I  think 
it  Will  accomplish  some  good  for  30,000,000  people  engaged 
in  the  Nation's  greatest  basic  industry. 


The  Farm  Bill — I  Favor  Supplemental  Leg^Lslation 
to  Benefit  the  Dairy  and  I'oultry  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OK   WASHINGTON 

IX  THK  IlUUrfi:  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  10.  1937 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting  for 
this  legislation  because  it  is  the  best  that  is  offered  and  that 
can  be  secured  under  the  present  circumstances.  I  am  far 
from  satisfied  \v1th  .some  of  its  provisions  and  omLssions. 
However,  the  measure  meets  with  the  approval  of  Piesidcnt 
Roosevelt,  the  chosen  leader  of  the  Nation  and  the  leader  of 
my  party,  and  I  feel  confident  that  he  will  recommend  to 
Congress  such  changes,  modifications,  and  additions  as 
experience  will  prove  to  be  necessary  and  advisable. 
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BAIRT    AND    PCCLTRT    LNDUSTRIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for  the  Boileau  amendment  to  safe- 
f:uard  the  interests  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  Committee 
cf  the  Whole  and  have  again  voted  for  it  on  the  roll  call  in 
the  Hcu.ve,  when  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  202  to  188.  In 
my  opinion,  the  dairy  farmers  are  justly  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection contemplated  by  the  Boileau  amendment.  I  trust 
that  m  the  near  future  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  wUl 
considei  and  report  favorably  legislation  which  will  further 
bi^ni'fit  the  dairying  and  poultry  farmers,  who  are  desen-ing 
of  consideration  and  assLsiance  the  same  as  the  cotton,  to- 
bacco, corn,  v.heat,  and  rice  farmers  who  ai-e  included  in' this 
bill.  I  realize  that  reasons  have  been  advanced  why  the 
dairying  and  poultry  farmers  have  not  been  included  within 
th'  purvicv.-  of  this  kgi  lation,  but  I  strongly  dissent  from 
tliC  viewpoint  which  has  been  expressed.  I  will  gladly  join 
v.-itli  my  colleagues  to  have  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
dairying  and  poultry  farmers  provided  for  m  future  farm 
legislation,  which  should  by  all  means  be  brought  before 
Congress  in  the  regular  session. 

H.    B.    3144 EXCISE    TAX     ON    EGC     PEODrCTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  the  early  enactment  of  H.  R.  3144. 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lea]  to 
amend  section  601  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  an  excise  tax  on  egg  products.  This  legis- 
1  :;tion  would  materially  assist  our  important  domestic  poul- 
try industry  in  successfully  meeting  foreign  competition,  par- 
ticularly from  China,  as  over  90  percent  of  our  egg  imports  at 
the  present  tim.e  come  from  China.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  subsidise  the  Chinese  at  the  expense  of  our  own  poul- 
try farmers,  many  of  whom  reside  in  my  district  in  south- 
west Wr.shmgton.  My  con.stitucnts  maintain  high  wage  and 
livins?  standards  which  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
p^'tf  with  the  eegs  produced  more  cheaply  in  China,  and  I 
therefore  strongly  favor  the  early  enactment  into  law  of 
H.  R.  3144  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  thou.'-ands  of 
American  citizen.3  who  are  engaged  in  the  egg  and  poultry 
indu.^try  and  constitute  an  integral  branch  of  American 
agriculture. 


How  the  Deane  Plan  Will  Help  the  Farmer — Why 
the  Farmer  Should  Support  the  Deane  Plan 
(Embodied  in  H.  R,  1620) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OK   MISSOURI 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  10,  1927 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
discussion  should  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  not  of 
a  farmer  but  of  farmers  as  a  group. 

What  conditions  do  farmers  require  in  order  to  be  assured 
of  opportunity  for  cconomiic  prosperity? 

First.  They  must  possess  land  of  sufficient  productivity  so 
that  by  the  application  of  their  intelligence  and  labor  they 
can  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  products  which,  at  the 
price  at  which  they  can  be  sold,  will  enable  them  to  purchase 
sufficient  products,  which  they  cannot  personally  produce, 
to  assure  them  a  standiud  of  li\Tng  comparable  to  that  avail- 
able to  those  of  equal  ability  and  industry  in  other  lines  of 
endeavor. 

Second.  There  must  exist  a  consl'^tent  and  adequate  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  their  enterprise  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb their  maximum  production  at  such  price. 

Before  discussing  the  implications  of  these  two  major  re- 
quirements for  the  farmers'  economic  security,  it  may  be 
well  to  set  forth  the  attitude  of  farmers  toward  their  pro- 
fession. Perhaps  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  farmers 
as  a  class  is  their  desire  for  independence,  and  next,  is  the 
f  eehng  of  security  inherent  in  wresting  their  living  from  the 


soil.  This  feeling  of  independence  is  possible  only  under  free 
competition,  where  tliey  are  enabled  to  pit  their  industry  and 
Intelligence,  as  individual  human  bcmgs.  against  the  mdustry 
and  intelligence  of  others.  But  such  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  individual  initiative  entails  a  correi=ponding  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  success  or  failure,  barrmg,  for  the 
moment,  natural  hazards  of  drought,  flood,  and  other  so- 
caUcd  acts  of  God. 

In  other  words,  if  success  is  the  result,  not  of  individual 
initiative,  but  of  pohtical  or  other  arbitrary  action,  the  feel- 
ing of  individual  independence  disappears. 

Tlierefore.  in  order  that  fanners  nmy  secure  the  just  re- 
wards'of  their  intelligence  and  industry  under  free  competi- 
tive conditions,  they  must  be  assured  that  there  will  be  no 
arbitrary  interference  with  the  automatic  elmimaiion.  by 
competition,  of  those  farmers  who  are  unable  to  produce  by 
their  labor  a  satisfactory  livelihood.  OUierwise.  the  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  farmer  loses  the  secuniy  whiai  he  qc- 
m.ands. 

Tlie  elem.ent  of  security,  therefore,  can  only  be  assur-d  pro- 
vided there  exL'^t^  some  automatic  means  of  absorbiriL:  <  Is* - 
where  into  our  economic  life  those  individuals  v,h.  a:e  un- 
able, competitively,  to  secure  a  satL^factory  Iivt  lih-_Nja  un  the 
farm.  If  such  a  means  of  absorption  of  the  utisuccessful 
farmer  into  other  linrs  of  endeavor  werr.  available,  there 
would  remain  on  the  farm  only  those  individuals  wha'^e  in- 
dustry and  intelligence,  when  applied  io  basicailv-  sati;-.fac- 
tory  rhy  ucal  farming  conditions,  rewarded  them  with  a  sat- 
isfac'ory  standard  of  livuiiT. 

To  insure  such  conditions  our  economy  must  be  so  or- 
ganized as  to  provide  two  requi.sites  for  the  farmer.  Fust. 
the  largest  possible  demand,  at  a  satisfactory  i.-ice.  for  his 
products.  Second,  the  automatic  ab.-^orption  ir.u,  other  lines 
of  pursuit  of  the  so-called  marginal  or  unsuccessful  farmer. 
Our  economy  may  be  divided  e:ssrntiaily  into  only  two 
mam  groups,  namely,  agriculture  and  industry— industrv 
being  defined  as  embracing  trade,  transportation,  and  prae"- 
tically  all  activities  aside  from  arnculture.  Tl:crrfore  we 
must  look  to  industry  to  provide  the  farmer  with  both  the 
largest  possible  demand  for  his  agricultural  products,  and 
for  the  removal  from  the  soil  and  the  absorption  into  indus- 
trial activities  of  the  submarginal  farmer.  And  the-  para- 
mount interest  of  the  farmer  lies  in  insuring  that  indu.'-try 
shall  function  for  his  benefit  in  these  respects.  Fortunately 
there  is  adequate  proof  that  industry  can  so  function  once 
we  adopt  a  practical  and  automatic  method  of  functioning 
This  is  because  the  unfulfiUcd  de.sires  of  our  people  for 
industrial  product.'^ — including  services — are  so  far  from 
being  filled,  that  in  spite  of  the  rapid  technological  and  sci- 
entific advance  that  has  been  made  and  is  being  made,  the 
opportunity  to  expand  industrial  production  is  unhmited 
for  all  practical  purposes.  And  such  necessary  expansion 
will  be  promoted  to  the  extent  that  we  find  the  means  of 
automatically  distributing  such  production,  on  a  basis  that 
will  place  the  requisite  purchasing  power  in  tlie  hands  of 
those  who  desire  and  will  consume  the  goods  and  services 
produced. 

While  agriculture  likewise  Ls  expansible,  for  it  is  quite 
evident  tliat  great  masses  of  our  population  today  do  not 
have  even  proper  food  and.  further,  that  scicntifie  advance 
is  gradually  teaching  us  how  to  utilize,  to  a  greater  and 
greater  extent,  farm  products  in  industry,  nevrthri-.ts.  with 
the  proper  distribution  of  purchasing  power  am  nc  ihe  mrtcs 
consumers  of  the  Nation,  we  might  eventually  reach  the 
saturation  point  for  agricultural  product.s — certainly  for 
food  products.  Tliis  possibility  is  evident  from  an  analyza- 
tion  of  the  proportion  of  total  income  ."^pent  for  food  by 
those  in  various  income  brackets.  The  higher  the  income 
the  lessor  the  proportion  spent  for  food.  In  other  words, 
the  fijst  expenditure  from  our  income  must  be  for  sufficient 
food  to  sustain  life,  after  which  expenditures  increase  for 
foods  that  provide  an  enjoyable,  healthful,  and  appetizing 
diet.  After  these  are  once  secured  an  increase  in  the  in- 
come of  the  individual  does  not  importantly  increase  his 
expenditures  for  food,  but  It  does  expand  the  demand  for 
all  typ>es  of  industrial  products,  both  goods  and  services. 
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a  sound  economic  basis 
ated  by  sustaining  at  all 


Under  the  Dcane  plan  the  conditions  just  described  as 
prerequisite  to  the  farmers'  prosperity  would  be  assured  on 

These  conditions  would  be  cre- 
times  the  highest  possible  demand 
for  the  total  production  df  the  Nation,  both  agricultural  and 
industrial.  Through  the  adoption  of  accurate  indexes  of 
current  and  long-time  average  production,  the  Nation  would 
know  immediately  wherever  any  maldistribution  of  pur- 
chasing power  was  creating  a  condition  where  effective  pur- 
chasing power  was  inadequate  to  sustain  a  conrinuation  of 

Immediately  this  condition  was 
known,  an  automatic  dLtributicn,  on  the  broadest  possible 
base,  would  be  made  frcm  a  central  reserve  fund  so  as  to 
supplement  declining  purchasing  power  and  thus  insure  it5 
adequacy  to  cause  a  continuation  of  maximum  production. 

be  replenished  frcm  a  tax  on  in- 
dustrial pay  rolls  in  tinles  of  prosperity  when  the  reverse 
condition  was  found  to  ei'Ast;  that  is,  when  purchasing  power 
(demand)  was  greater  ;han  current  supply  (production), 
which  would  be  reflected  in  rising  prices  which  would  initi- 
ate a  reduction  in  effect!  7e  demand. 

By  sustaining  production  at  the  highest  possible  economic 
level,  the  Deane  plan  woild  automatically  sustam  a  demand 
for  labor  in  industry  wi;h  sustained  wages,  thus  providing 
those  conditions  necessary  to  induce  the  transfer  of  submar- 
ginal  or  unsuccessful  farriers  into  industry  at  wages  sufBcient 
to  provide  a  standard  of  iving  for  which  they  had  unsuccess- 
fully striven  on  the  farm 

These  prerequisites  for  the  prosperity  of  the  intelligent  and 
Industrious  farmer  would  be  secured  automatically  under  the 
Dean?  plan  without  any  arbitrary  restrictions  by  leeislation, 
or  otherwise,  on  prices,  hours,  wages,  and  so  forih,  which 
restrictions  ob\-icusly  aie  abhorrent  to  him  b: cause  they 
destroy  his  indepandence 

It  is  often  stated  that  t  ic  problems  of  the  farmer  cannot  bs 
considered  solely  from  he  standpoint  of  econGmics;  that 
faimmg  is  a  "way  of  life"  and  that  even  under  the  worst  con- 
ditions there  is  a  securitv  to  be  found  on  the  land  which  is 
no.  present  in  industry,  and  which  is.  to  s^me  extent,  at  lfa>t. 
a  ccm.pensating  factor.  :  jCt  us  analyze  this  contention  for  a 
moment.  When  we  tails  of  security  on  the  farm  v.-hat  we 
rcaily  mean  is  that  with  u  minimum  of  Intelligence  and  labor 
it  generally  is  possible  to  sustain  life  from  the  land,  whereas 
in  industry,  if  a  worker  is  ihrown  out  of  a  job,  he  may  have 
no  waV  of  sustaining  life  in  the  absence  of  charity  cr  relief. 
This  is,  of  course,  true  at  the  present  time.  But  can  we 
accept  as  a  premise  for  £  ny  method  which  we  may  adopt  to 
secure  the  well-being  of  3ur  population  as  a  whole  the  fact, 
first,  that  Americans  car  or  should  be  satisfied  with  a  bare 
subsistence  standard  of  living,  and  second,  that  there  is  any- 
thing inherent  in  industry  m.aking  it  impossible  to  provide 
the  same  security  for  those  engaged  herein  as  on  the  land; 
which,  in  the  final  ant  lysis,  simply  means  continuity  of 
emplojTnent  and  income?  Certainly  no  one  can  have  any 
quarrel  with  the  individuil  farmer  who  is  so  enraptured  with 
farming  as  a  "way  of  life "  that  he  is  satisfied  simply  to  sus- 
tain life  from  his  labors.  But,  assuming  that  at  least  some 
of  those  who  are  now  on  the  farms,  living  on  a  bare  subsist- 
ence level,  would  prefer  to  trade  a  higher  standard  of  comfort 
for  such  "way  of  life,"  we  should,  at  least,  adopt  every  pos- 
sible means  to  permit  £.  free  choice  to  be  made  by  each 
individual. 

Under  the  Deane  plan  such  choice  would  be  available  and. 
based  on  our  experience  during  the  war  and  during  other 
past  periods  of  industr.al  prosperity,  when  there  was  a 
strong  demand  for  labcr.  we  might  reasonably  expect  a 
large  number  of  submar  jinal  farmers  to  make  their  choice 
in  favor  of  a  job  in  industry.  In  some  of  thi^-so  past  periods 
the  influx  of  workers  from  the  farms  to  indujtry,  in  order 
to  secure  a  higher  incom ;.  was  so  great  that  the  "reformer," 
who  seldom  is  interestec  in  the  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual, demanded  arbitrary  action  to  prevent  it.  But  rec- 
ognizing that  red-bloodi;d  Americans  always  desire  inde- 
pendence of  action,  ther  the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to 
afford  them  the  opportunity  of  choice.  What  choice  they 
make  then   becomes  their   problem. 


We  can  all  have  sympathy  for  a  farmer  who  works  intel- 
hgently  and  industriously  and  finds  at  the  end  of  the  year 
that  when  he  disposes  of  the  products  of  his  labor  the  pro- 
ceeds are  entirely  inadequate  to  provide  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  And  we  can  understand  his  willingness  to  support 
any  scheme  that  will  result  in  the  supplementing  of  such 
inadequate  income,  through  Government  sub.^idy  or  other- 
v-'ise,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  satisfactory  living.  And  as  long 
as  we  disregard  the  economics  of  the  problem  and  attempt 
to  meet  it  on  an  emergency  basis  for  this  ^oup  or  that 
group,  we  will  continue  to  build  arbitrary  restrictions  into 
the  functioning  of  our  economy  as  a  whole,  pitting  group 
against  group  and  class  against  class.  And  the  pohtical 
implications  of  such  policies  of  expediency  eventually  may 
be   disastrous   to   our  democracy. 

Now,  it  does  no  good  to  quarrel  vith  the  adoption  of  emer- 
gency methods.  If  a  man  is  starving,  he  mu..t  be  fed,  even 
though  it  may  be  more  constructive  to  eliminate  tlie  condi- 
tions which  cause  him  to  starve.  But  certainly  we  can 
approach  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  adopting,  for 
cur  economy  as  a  whole,  some  governing  device  that  will 
assure  the  automatic  economic  distribution  of  the  largest 
possible  production  of  both  agricultural  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts. And  of  providing  the  same  relative  security  in  indu.stry 
as.  in  theory,  is  found  on  the  land.  Only  by  so  doing  can 
we  provide  the  highest  possible  standard  of  comfort  and  well- 
being  for  all  of  our  population.  In  other  words,  our  problem 
is  to  prevent  the  fire,  quite  as  much  as  to  put  it  out  once  it 
starts.  We  must  adopt  some  basically  sound  economic 
mechanism  that  will  eliminate  emergencies.  By  so  doing  we 
automatically  will  eliminate  urisound  emergency  nieihfxi.s.  a.s 
well  as  the  recuiTing  destruction  of  values  and  morale  and 
the  physical  and  mental  distress  which  flow  from  a  lack  of 
?  stabilized  economy.  The  Deane  plan  wuuld  provide  tuch 
an  economic  mechanism  and  because,  inhirently,  industry, 
whicii  must  provide  the  market  for  agricultural  products,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  absorbing  the  submarginal  fannw,  is 
the  really  expansible  part  of  our  economy.  Parmer:-;,  nure 
than  any  other  class,  would  benefit  from  its  adoption. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  arbitrary  restriction  of 
agricultural  production  and  the  levying  of  processini;  tax'S, 
with  which  we  shall  not  quarrel  as  emergency  means.  But 
a^  a  permanent  cure  tliey  are  no  answer  at  all.  Let  u.^, 
carry  them  to  their  logical  end  and  see  what  would  happen 
to  our  economy  as  a  whole.  We  need  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  people  today  a  much  greater  production  of 
foodstuffs  than  we  are  producing  currently.  This  is  quite 
evident  from  the  undernourished  condition  of  millions  of  our 
population.  The  reason  this  large  portion  of  our  population 
is  undernourished  is  because  they  haven't  the  purchasing 
power  with  v.'hich  to  buy  proper  and  sufficient  food.  They 
require  either  increa.scd  purchasing  power  or  lower  prices  so 
that  their  present  purchasing  power  will  secure  more  and 
better  food.  Yet  what  have  we  done  to  meet  the  emergency? 
We  have  restricted  production,  although  more  is  needed,  and 
through  the  processing  tax  we  have  raised  prices  although 
lower  prices  are  needed.  Why  have  we  done  this?  Because 
the  purchasing  power  of  industrial  workers  is  so  low  that  it 
cannot  supply  an  adequate  demand  for  agricultural  products 
at  satisfactory  prices  that  enable  our  farmers  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  standard  of  living.  But  by  adopting  the  emer- 
gency measure  that  has  temporarily  benefited  the  farmers, 
we  have  reduced  the  effective  purchasing  power  of  that  very 
group  to  whom  the  farmers  must  look  as  the  consumer  of  his 
products.  This  is  certainly  uneconomic  and  if  persisted  in 
is  bound  to  lead,  in  a  constantly  narrowing  circle,  to  the 
lowest  possible  production  combined  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible price,  resulting  in  the  lowest  standard  of  living  for  our 
people  as  a  whole.  How  m.uch  more  constructive  it  would  be 
to  insure  continuous  and  adequate  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmer's  customers  sufficient  to  call  for  the 
highest  possible  production  of  agricultural  products  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  that  will  yield  the  farmer  a  satisfactory 
reward  for  his  intelligence  and  labor. 

It  is  equally  true  that  any  artificial  emergency  measures 
applied  to  industry  which  cut  production  and  hold  up  prices 
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work  to  the  economic  disadvantage  of  farmers.  For  instance 
the  support  of  millions  of  our  population  by  the  Government! 
on  essentially  nonproductive  enterprises  works  exactly  in  this 
way.  This  is  not  to  argue  that  the  Government  should  not 
take  care  of  our  otherwise  unemployed,  but  such  steps  can 
only  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  an  emergency,  and  if  per- 
sisted In  will  lead  to  economic  disaster  for  the' Nation  as  a 
whole.  We  must,  of  necessity,  find  a  way  to  mcrease  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production  and  to  lower  the  prices  of 
such  production  in  order  to  enable  the  farmer  as  well  as  those 
in  indu.-lry  to  secure  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the 
material  satisfactions  of  life  from  the  labor  he  expends. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  good  sense  of  our  people  will  cause 
them  to  disregard  the  erroneous  theory  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  work  for  everyone  willing  to  work  in  the  production 
of  all  tliose  products  and  services,  agi-icultural  and  industrial, 
which  provide  a  constantly  improved  standard  of  living.  Wg 
must  eventually  tackle  our  economic  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  methods  that  assure  maximum  production  by 
automatically  providing  for  its  economic  distribution.  The 
demand  for  our  total  production  cannot  exceed  the  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  want  the  goods  and 
service;,  produced;  and  the  economic  distribution  of  our  total 
producuon,  or  purchasing  power,  requires  that  it  find  its 
way  in'o  the  hands  of  those  who  demand  and  will  consume 
such  production. 

Such  automatic  distribution  would  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  have  accumulated  worldly  goods,  because  the  value 
of  such  producers'  goods  depends  on  their  earning  power, 
which  IT  turn  depends  upon  their  utilization.  A  factory  is  of 
no  valu?  unless  there  is  demand  for  its  products.  A  farm  is 
of  no  v.due  unless  there  is  a  demand  for  Its  products,  except 
for  the  one  fact  that  life  can  be  sustained  on  a  piece  of  land 
and  not  in  a  factory.  Therefore,  as  the  value  of  accumulated 
property— producers'  goods — depends  upon  a  demand  for  the 
goods  and  services  it  produces,  it  is  to  the  economic  advan- 
tage of  the  owners  of  property  to  see  that  such  demand  is 
consistently  sustained-  And  this  applies  directly  to  the  owners 
of  farms. 


Postmaster  General  Farley's  San  Francisco  Address 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Friday,  December  10.  1937 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  A  PARLEY  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BEFORE  THE 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
POSTMASTERS.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF.,  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER 
19,    1937 


Mr.  r/i:AD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  i  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Postmaster  General  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Postmasters  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  Tuesday,  October  19,  1937: 

I  am  cellghted  to  be  In  California  again,  and  appreciate  very 
much  the  invitation  of  your  national  officers  to  attend  this  con- 
vention cf  the  National  Association  of  Postmasters.  You  have  a 
splendid  organization  and  I  congratxUate  you  most  heartily  on  the 
p:  ogress  you  have  made.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
fine  atterdance.  You  are  here  at  your  own  expense,  and  many  of 
you  have  come  a  long  way,  which  indicates  that  you  have  more 
than  an  crdinary  interest  in  postal  affairs. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  Department  and 
to  the  postmasters.  They  enable  all  concerned  to  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  to  be  met — and  when  men 
and  wom-n  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  profession  or  btisiness 
ftUly  understand  each  other's  difficulties,  they  are  more  tolerant 
aiid  less  inclined  to  magnify  their  own  local  problems. 

We   are   all   engaged   in  a  great  public  service   that   la  of   vital 
Interest  to  every  citizen  of  the  Nation.     It  was  organized  for  the    , 
public  good,  for  the  dissemination  of  information,  and  principally   ; 
lor  the  transportation  and  delivery  of  mail  matter.     Its  founders   i 


^  contemplated  that  Its  benefits  shouJd  be  offered  on  an  equa!  ba^^s 
.  to  all.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  country  that  fixed  noi.Vv 
,  ha^s  been  maintained  by  all  adm.nistrations  ci  the  Government" 
In  the  course  of  its  development  the  Po^^ial  Scrvict^  lii^  taken  on 
,  other  activities  to  mc^n  the  increasing  demand-  of  the  population. 
I  think  every  American  has  a  Justifiabie  pride  in  the  Postal 
Service  of  the  United  States.  Everyone  connected  with  the  Service 
se^nis  to  become  imbued  with  the  importance  of  lis  position  in 
the  a^ airs  of  the  Nation,  envious  of  its  reputation,  and  .ntenselv 
interested  m  maintaining  its  prestige.  I  can  sav  m  all  franknesis 
that  in  my  whole  experience  in  public  and  private  life  I  have  never 
been  associated  with  an  organization  or  activitv  which  has  broucht 
me  so  much  personal  pleasure  as  I  have  found  in  the  poM'i-n  cf 
Postmaster  General.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  President  f oV  the 
opporttinity  he  has  given  me  to  serve  as  vour  chief  durine  the 
past  4>2  years.  I  also  want  to  publicly  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation and  heartfelt  thr^nks  to  my  splendid  depan mental  staff  m 
Washington,  the  inspectors,  postmasters,  supervision;  clerks  ear- 
ners, railway  postal  clerks,  rural  carriers,  and  all  others  connected 
with  the  Service,  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  fine  loval'v  to 
me  ai:id  to  the  Department.  ^">^~>   lo 

n'^l^'^'l  ^^^  «^  l^!  P°°^  ^^  ^^^  °^  ^^  progress  in  the  post 
office  IS  not  confined  to  the  term  of  this  administration.  I  fuL'v 
appreciate  the  splendid  accomplishments  of  manv  of  those  'aI  o 
have  served  In  the  past,  and  you  and  I  owe  them  a  debt  of  grat'- 
tude.  The  Department  has  been  buUt  on  a  hrm  fo-ondatK-n  and 
.rf,  P^oP^ess  has  been  steady,  so  I  say  again  in  all  sincerity. 
Many  thanks  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us." 
When  I  came  to  the  Department  in  March  1933  I  had  no  p'-e- 
Mnceived  notions  ^»1th  respect  to  the  Postal  Establishment 
T^i  J^^v-^^  "^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^°  ii^ugurate  revolutionarv  pohcies 
I  did,  however,  have  the  purpose  to  maintain  a  bu.<^iness:ike  ad- 
ministration of  this  tremendous  biisiness  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Having  come  from  business,  I  naturallv  felt  that  an 
institution  which  sold  it.s  services  in  the  main  for  hu-e  should 
receive  in  revenues  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  pay  its  ex- 
penses. I  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now,  have  any  thought  of 
making  a  profit  out  of  the  Postal  Service.  The  people  do  not 
expect  the  post  office  to  be  a  money-making  institution  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  average  citizen  agrees  with  me  that  It  should 
pay  its  way. 

Upon  assuming  charge  of  the  aJairs  of  the  Depan.me_nt  I  ap- 
pointed as  my  assistants  men  in  whom  I  had  every  confidence  and 
whose  loyalty  could  not  be  questioned.  We  then  brought  'in  a 
group  of  experienced  postal  people  in  whom  we  had  equal  con- 
fidence. After  setting  up  this  administrative  organlzatirm  in  the 
headquarters  at  Washington  we  assigned  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced inspectors  in  the  Service  to  make  a  Ocuelul  and  pain- 
taking  survey  of  the  Department  itself  and  of  the  field  operation^ 
When  full  and  complete  information  was  secured.  I  set  about  to 
continue  and  make  more  effective  the  many  good  things  that  were 
being  done,  and  to  discontinue  unnecessary  activities  and  wasteftil 
and  overlapping  methods. 

We  fotmd  that  the  organization  of  the  Department  was  sound 
The  headquarters  were  organized  into  four  separate  and  distinc- 
bureaus,  each  operatlJig  under  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General" 
In  order  that  proper  classification  could  be  made  of  expenditures 
and  to  Instue  a  clear-cut  separation  of  admlnlstraUve  responsi- 
bilities, the  appropriations  of  the  Department  were  set  up  sepa- 
rately for  the  several  bureaus. 

In  addition  to  the  four  bureaus  which  exercise  administrative 
control  over  the  field  services  there  had  also  been  set  up  a  Bureau 
of  Accotmts,  under  the  Comptroller;  an  invesUgatlon  force  under 
the  Chief  Inspector;  a  law  department,  under  the  Solicitor  and  a 
purchasing  department,  under  the  purchasing  agent.  Insofar  as 
the  general  policies  are  concerned,  the  several  btireaus  and  depart- 
ments were  coordinated  by  the  Postmaster  General.  This  organi- 
zation is  similar  to  the  plan  followed  in  the  general  conduct  of 
most  large  concerns,  and  to  a  modified  extent  it  is  carried  out  In 
the  organization  of  the  larger  post  offices.  We  have  made  no 
change  in  the  basic  organization  of  the  Department  and  have 
added  no  bureaus. 

The  country  had  Just  passed  through  a  major  depression  which 
had  its  effect  on  the  postal  btisiness,  as  well  as  on  all  other  business. 
Revenues  were  down,  mall  volvmie  was  down,  which  resulted  in  ari 
overmanned  condition  throtigh  the  Service  In  almost  all  of  its 
branches.  You  weU  know  how  that  situation  was  handled.  I  had 
the  option  of  ruthlessly  dismissing  from  their  positions  thousands 
of  Junior  employees,  many  of  whom  had  family  responsibilities  or 
of  spreading  the  burden  by  ordering  payless  ftirloughs  throughout 
the  Service.  As  you  know.  I  adopted  the  latter  method  to  tide  us 
over  the  period  of  reconstruction  of  our  field  organizations.  I  also 
adopted  the  policy  of  retiring  on  pension  several  thousand  senior 
employees  who  could  properly  be  relieved  of  active  duty  after  30 
years  of  service. 

In  an  amazingly  short  time  the  President,  with  the  aid  of  Con- 
gress nnd  the  people  generally,  brought  about  a  restoration  of  busi- 
ness that  greatly  improved  conditions  in  our  Service.  When  receipts 
began  to  pick  up  and  mail  volume  was  restored  furlouglis  were 
discontinued  and  all  of  our  regular  employees  were  restored  to  full- 
time  work  and  ftill  pay.  However,  we  still  had  the  question  of 
unemployment  for  the  substitutes,  thousands  of  whom  had  been 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Deptixtmcnt  in  the  various  cities  lor  a  great 
many  years.  Their  situation  was  most  distressLng,  but  we  felt  that 
our  first  duty  was  to  the  regtilar  employees  who  had  served  longer — 
but  I  firmly  resolved  that  at  the  first  opportunity  something  would 
be  done  to  provide  employment  for  thoee  suJastltutes,    I  did  not 
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feel.  hoTTcver.  that  It  was 
on  the  regular  pay  rolls 
their   services.     Jxist   aa 
showed  a  steady  increase 
was  definitely  on  the 
workweek  law,  which 
In  the  main  solved  the 

During  the  trying  days 
tlal,  we  kept  before  us  the 
high  standard  of  efficiency 
constantly  of  the  welfare 
two  things  are  Inseparable 
of  the  employees  are  almi 
be  followed  In  the 
I  think  I  can  say   wlthou' 
Service  Is  more  efficient 
that  tlie  employees  are  bet 

Success  or  failure  In 
consideration  of  its  financ 
to  call   to  your  attention 

Diiring  the  fiscal  years 
been   constantly  growing 
from  more  than  $28,000 
the  fiscal  year   1932.     The 
increased  from  2  cents  to 
year  1933.     The  previous 
for  9  months  diiring  that 
postage  rate  the  net  deficit 
$48,000,000.     We 
duction  Ln  the  local  first- 
became  effective  July  1 
$17,000,000   m  postal 
standing  this  loss  Ln 
was  the  first  full  year  of 
a  net  postal  surplus  of 
the  fiscal  year  1934  that 
buildings  from  the  Treasury 
surplus  of  nearly  $5,000.00^ 
1936.  which  was  the  year 
effective,  the  net  deficit 

When  I  left  Washington 
Department  for  the  fiscal 
certified  by  the  General 
that  the  postal  revenues 
$726,000,000— the  largest  In 
of  the  gross  receipts  for  the 
full  confidence  that  when 
anticipate  a  net  operating 
shown.     The  accompi 
point  diirlng  the  period 
been  most  satisfactory. 

To  some  it  may  seem 
Department  can  show  a 
time  to  consider  reduction 
mall.     However,   I   would 
done  much  to   improve 
made  more  effective  its 
that  are  being  made  in 
the  need  for  greater  speed 
the  line,  the  Department 
lions  in  service  improvemei^ts 
necessity  of  making  such 
have  done  much  to  improve 
to  make  the  postofflce  a 
but  we  have  not  yet  done 
and  should  do  for  them 
revenues. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  thaf; 
for  out-of-town  delivery  is 
In  America  that  offers  the 
tlon  that  are  offered  by  thK 
citizens  appreciate  that 
slderatlon  of  all  phases  of 
conclusion   that   the   3-cen 
time  as  we  have  acco 
necessary  and  until  such 
Service  as  the  ideal  employe 

We  have  directed  cur 
the  reduction  of 
collecting,  the  sale  of 
Agency  in  the  Department 
now  reached  the  high  tota: 

By  exercising  better 
the  railroads,  several  mlllicln 
administration. 

Since   1933   the  Departmn 
rural  routes  and  effected  a 

Several  million  dollars 
the  motor-vehicle  service. 

The  air  mail,  both 
of  efficiency  in  Its  history 
safest    planes    available, 
tended  to  many  cities  and 
been  materially  reduced, 
from  this  great  city  of 
lines  of  Alaska  have  l^sen 
for  Lnter-lsl&nd  service  in 
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Ir  to  the  general  public  to  place  them 
uttil  such  time  as  we  had  real  need  for 
as   the   Income   of   the   Department 
there  was  assurance  that  our  business 
e,  I  gave  my  approval  to  tiie  siiorter 
thousands  of  additional  Jobs   and 
problem. 
1933,  when  strict  economy  was  essen- 
need  'for  maintaining  the  Service  at  a 
and  second  only  to  that  we  thought 
the  employees.     To  me  it  seems  these 
Good  vrtll  of  the  patrons  and  good  will 
on  a  parity  in  determining  policies  to 
of  either  public  or  private  business, 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the   Postal 
than  at  any  time  in  its  history  and 
;er  satisfied, 
business  is  determined  primarily  from  a 
al  balance  sheet,  therefore  I  am  going 
oiir  progress  in  that  respect. 
Irom  1927  to  1932,  Inclusive,  there  had 
ajdjusted   or  net  postal   deficits,  ranging 
In  1927  to  more  than  $153,000,000   in 
postage  rate  on  first-class  matter  was 
3  cents  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
administration  had  charge  of  the  affairs 
^scal  year,  and  lu  spite  oC  the  increased 
for  the  fiscal  year  1933  was  more  than 
to  the  Congress  and  secured  a  re- 
rate  from  3  cents  to  2  cents,  which 
.  and  thereby  gave  up  apprcximatcly 
in  the  fiscal   year   1934.     Notwlth- 
we  finished  that  fiscal  year,  which 
oj^ration  under  this  administration,  with 
than  $12,000,000.     It  was  also  during 
took  over  the  maintenance  of  public 
In  the  fiscal  year  1935  a  net  postal 
was  accomplished.     In  the  fiscal  year 
hat  the  shorter  workweek  law  became 
approximately  $17,000,000. 
the  final  audit  of  the  accotmts  of  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1937,  had  not  been 
Accounting  Office.     I  do  know,   however, 
the  last  fiscal  year  were  approximately 
history  and  about  $60,000,000  In  excess 
fiscal  year  1936.    I  can  say  to  you  with 
ihe  final  audited  figures  are  received,  I 
surplus  of  several  million  dollars  wUl  be 
then  from  strictly  a  financial  view- 
frbm  March  1933  to  June  30,   1937,  have 
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If  the  management  of  ttie  Post  Office 

surplus  of  several  million  dollars  It  is 

in  the  first-class  rate  for  out-of-town 

id  vise   against   such   action.      We    have 

service.     We  have  strengthened   and 

but  in  view  of  the  drastic  changes 

throughout  the  Nation,  and 

in  the  handling  of  the  mails  all  along 

oould  properly   spend   many   more   mil- 

and  will  probably  be  faced  with  the 

expendltuers  in  the   near   future.     We 

the  condition  of  the  employees,  and 

place  in  which  to  earn  a  livelihood; 

hing  for  our  employees  that  we  can 

the  fimds  are  available  from  the 


better 
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the  3-cent  rate  on  first-class  matter 

reasonable.     Tliere  is  no  other  service 

unlimited  possibilities  of  communica- 

letter  service  in  the  post  office.     Most 

Careful   observation  and  full   con- 

the  situation  lead  me   to  the  definite 

letter   rate   should   stand   until   such 

all  service  improvements  that  are 

tjme  as  we  have  established  the  Postal 

r  of  labor  In  America. 

to  both   Increased  revenues   and 

By  stimulating  interest  in  stamp 

to  collectors  through  the  Philatelic 

has  shown  a  marked  increase  and  has 

of  $2,000,000  annually. 

on  over  the   use  of  car   space   on 
dollars  have  been  saved  during  this 

int  has  consolidated   several   thousand 
saving  of  nearly  $8,000,CX)0. 

been  saved  in  the  cost  of  operating 
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and  foreign.  Is  in  the  highest  state 
Contractors  are  using  the  finest  and 
lis   high-speed    service    has    been    ex- 
States,  and  the  cost  of  operation  has 
foreign  air  mail  has  been  established 
I  Francisco  across  the  Pacific;   the  air 
extended:   air  mail  has  been  provided 
Hawaii;  and  In  the  near  future  we  will 


have  trans-.^tlantlc  air  mall  operating  between  the  United  State* 
and  Europe.  Mail  is  being  flown  to  the  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ican countries,  to  Canada.  Mexico,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Nassau.  Puerto 
Rico,  Haiti,  and  the  principal  Islands  in  the  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward group^';. 

Congress  ha.s  provldf^d  funds  for  about  1.400  new  post-office 
buildings.  More  than  800  have  been  completed  or  are  In  course 
of  ccnstructicu,  and  tiic  remaining  projects  will  be  under  con- 
tract within  a  short  time.  Every  State.  Territory,  and  Insular 
possession  has  shared  In  this  building  program. 

We  sell  United   States  savings   bonds  for   the  Treasury. 

We  delivered  the  bon'_:s  bonds  and  handled  the  cash  payment  of 
those  bonds  to  the  veterans. 

We  registered  29  000,000  workers  for  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  are  now  undertaking  the  distribution  and  collection  of 
questionnaire  famis  in  connection  with  the  census  of  the  unem- 
ployed- 
All  of  these  thlnes  have  been  accomplished  qtilckly  and  efficiently 
due  to  the  fine  loyalty  and  industry  of  you  postmasters  and  all 
others  connected  ^nth  the  Service.  You  should  be  proud  of  the 
record  you  have  made,  and  I  have  every  confidence  In  yotir  ability 
to  carry  on,  even  to  the  attainment  of  greater  accomplLshments. 
In  that  connection  I  want  to  present  for  your  careful  thought 
and  consideration  the  following  excerpt  from  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  transmitting  the  report  of  his  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management,  dated  January  12,   1937: 

"Our  struggle  now  is  against  confusion,  against  Ineffectiveness, 
against  waste,  against  Inefficiency.  This  battle,  too,  must  be  won. 
unless  it  is  to  be  said  that  in  nur  generation  national  self-govern- 
ment broke  down  and  was  frittered  away  Ln  bad  management." 

The  President  has  directed  that  all  Government  Depawtments. 
which,  of  course,  includes  the  Poet  Office  Department,  shall  reduce 
expenditures  to  tlie  minimum,  consistent  with  public  need,  and  in 
keeping  with  that  objective  we  have  been  required  to  set  aside 
as  a  reserve  a  part  of  the  appropriations  for  this  fiscal  year  with 
the  hope  that  such  reserve  might  be  saved.  In  looking  over  the 
situation  it  appears  to  us  that  we  have  already  accomplished  most 
of  the  savings  that  can  be  effected  from  the  expenditures  that  are 
made  under  contract,  and  that  we  must  now  look  to  the  post- 
masters and  supervisors  Ln  the  field  for  such  savings  as  may  be 
secured  from  better  supervision  of  the  personnel 

Everyone  in  the  Department  fully  appreciates  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  incrcafe  In  business.  That  condition  has  been  recog- 
nized and  has  governed  our  action  In  the  apportionment  of  funds 
for  the  employment  of  help.  Therefore,  truKt  postmasters  have 
had  generous  con.^ideratlon.  but  if  we  are  to  do  our  part  In  tho 
general  program  nt  reduced  Government  expenditures,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  every  field  official  to  scrutinize  more  carefully  the  service 
under  his  charp''.  take  prompt  pr-pg  to  eliminate  waste,  and  make 
no  request  of  the  Department  for  Increased  allowances  until  it 
Is  determined  beyond  a  doubt  that   such  Lncreascs   are  necessary. 

I  want  you  to  clearly  understand  my  position  in  this  matter. 
There  is  to  be  no  curtail.Tient  of  existing  service.  No  tmreason- 
ab!e  demands  are  to  b"  made  upon  the  employees,  and  no  one  need 
have  fear  of  losing  his  Job  nr  part  of  hi."?  salary.  We  are  simply 
striving  to  secure  the  lull  cooperation  of  all  officials  and  employees. 
You  are  the  D<*partmenfs  representatives  in  the  field — you  are  tha 
managers  of  the  establushments  in  which  the  work  Is  carried  on — 
and  It  Ls  therefore  through  you  and  by  you  that  we  wlU  attain 
this  most   Important  objective. 

I  have  said  to  the  postmasters  In  many  of  the  State  conventions. 
and  I  think  it  will  bear  repetition  to  you.  that  I  want  common- 
sense  business  principles  applied  in  the  conduct  of  the  poet  offices. 
You  must,  of  cour<;e,  carry  on  your  work  within  the  scope  of  the 
postal  laws  and  r^^gulations  and  wlthLn  the  limits  of  expenditures 
fixed  by  the  Department,  but  you  are  given  full  authority  in  the 
assignment  of  your  personnel  and  you  have  many  opportunities  for 
economy  of  the  right  kind.  Economy  that  interferes  with  good 
service  or  penalizes  the  employees  is  not  the  right  kind  of  economy. 
I  shall  therefore  urge  you  to  follow  .several  definite  policies  that 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Post  Office  Department  under  my  admin- 
istration: 

The  first  is:  That  we  shall  maintain  the  service  to  the  public  at 
the  highest  standard  of  efficiency; 

Second.  That  we  ?hall  maintain  a  liberal  policy  in  dealing  with 
the  employees,  and  that  we  shall  recognize  their  rights  at  all 
times  and  do  our  utmost  to  provide  good  working  conditions  for 
them; 

Third,  that  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  balance  expenditures 
with  Income. 

I  think  you  understand  that  neither  you  nor  the  Department 
has  any  control  over  the  rates  of  pay  or  the  hours  of  daily  service 
required  of  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service.  Those  are 
matters  that  are  controlled  by  the  Executive  and  Congress.  For 
myself,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  recommend 
better  wage  scales  and  better  working  conditions  whenever  the 
funds  are  available.  On  the  other  hand,  I  fully  expect  that  aU 
employees  Ln  the  service  shall  be  diligent  and  industrious  In  the 
performance  of  the  tasks  a.sslgned  to  them,  and  that  they  shall 
work  without  complaint  and  without  grumbUng. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Department  can  count  on  the  wholehearted 
support  of  every  postmaster  in  carrying  out  those  policies,  and  I 
want  each  and  every  one  of  you  who  are  here  to  carry  this  message 
to  your  districts  and  to  yotir  States.  I  particularly  want  to  enlist 
the  very  active  cooperation  of  you  postmasters  who  are  In  charge 
of  the  137  largest  offices  in  the  country,  where  58  percent  of  tlie 
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are  accumulated  and  65  percent  of  the  expenditure^;  f-r 
)rs.  clerks,  carriers,  and  laborers  in  pest  offices  are  made 
mg  your  cocpeiaticn  at  this  time  I  am  not  speaking  for 
,!one    but    am    outlining    to    you    the    wishes    of    Prc'^ident 

D.  Roosevelt,  who  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  greatest 
arian  of  our  time,  and  one  cf  the  most  capable  admln*":- 
f  our  public  affairs.  At  the  Prefidenfs  requet-t  I  g've  vou 
lest  personal  regards  and  his  b;st  wishes  for  a  most  suc- 
nd  happy  convention. 
add  that  I  hope  the  deliberations  of  this  convention  will 

much  good  to  you  personally  and  to  the  Postal  Service 
st  of  luck,  good  health,  and  succeso  to  each  of  you 


Rural  Arts  Exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATR'ES 
Friday,  December  10,  1937 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  interested  in  rural 
life  and  its  opportunities  and  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
take  advantage  of  the  good  things  which  Washington  offers 
have  during  the  last  few  weeks  enjoyed  the  exhibit  of  rural 
arts  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
land- grant  colleges.  This  very  artistically  arranged  and 
unusual  exhibit  has  recently  come  to  a  close,  and  I  desire  to 
comment  upon  it  and  review  some  of  the  details  which  may 
interest  Members  and  readers  of  the  Record.  My  colleague 
I  Mr.  ToBEY]  has  already  called  attention  to  the  exhibit, 
which  has  now  closed.  Public  interest  grew  rapidly  during 
the  course  of  the  exhibition,  which  might  have  had  a  success- 
ful nm  for  many  more  weeks. 

It  was  indeed  a  very  happy  idea  to  incorporate  this  ex- 
hibit as  part  of  the  observation  of  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  land-grant  college  system.  Having  been  a  regent 
of  one  of  these  colleges  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Department  and  the  colleges  on  their  splendid  presentation 
of  rural  arts  and  crafts.  It  proved  to  be  an  excellent  ex- 
hibition of  the  art  of  the  people.  Some  items  were  primarily 
useful,  some  primarily  beautiful,  but  most  of  them  were  both 
useful  and  beautiful.  In  the  catalog  of  the  exhibition,  art 
is  defined  simply  as  doing  well  something  that  needs  to  be 
done.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  ex- 
hibition, and  it  seems  to  me  as  sensible  a  definition  of  art 
as  I  have  ever  seen.  There  can  be  beauty  in  thf»  objects 
of  everyday  life,  and  whoever  wanted  proc'  of  that  could 
have  found  it  in  this  exhibition. 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  the  exhibit  was  the  great 
number  of  objects  assembled  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  coimtry  showing  a  Nation-wide  interest  in  handicrafts 
and  creative  arts.  All  of  the  articles  in  the  exhibit  were 
the  work  of  coimtry  craftsmen,  generally  working  on  native 
materials.  Many  of  the  craftsmen  who  wrought  these  things 
had  no  more  than  a  meager  education — some,  I  am  told, 
could  not  even  read — yet  somehow  they  mastered  useful  and 
creative  skills.  They  developed  artistic  tastes  and  manual 
dexterity  and  general  creative  resourcefulness  sufiBcient  to 
stamp  their  work  with  quality  and  distinction  and  individ- 
uality. 

Mr.  Allen  Eaton,  of  New  York,  was  director  of  the  exh:bi- 
tion.  He  was  formerly  from  cur  Oregon  University  and  is 
now  with  the  Russell  Sage  Poimdation  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Eaton  served  with  me  in  the  Oregon  Legislature,  of 
which  he  was  an  outstanding  member.  He  told  me  many 
interesting,  revealing  facts  about  the  people  whoso  works 
were  represented  there.  I  quote  herewith  seme  cf  his  state- 
ments about  the  creators  of  those  attractive  objects: 

One  woman,  with  a  nervous  break-down,  took  to  making  rugs 
■when  her  doctor  ordered  her  to  do  scmethlng  \^'ith  her  hands. 
She  started  making  hooked  rugs.  Instead  of  following  the  usual 
conventional  patterns,  she  made  a  dciign  which  pictured  the 
scene  from  her  kitchen  window.  Thf  result  was  a  beautiful 
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depletion  of  trees  and  leaves  and  a  .stretch  of  p-eens^ard.  too 
beautiful  to  be  used  as  a  rug.  So  she  hung  it  on  the  wall  Then 
she  made  ethers.  People  with  an  eye  for  such  thmes  now  buv  all 
sue  can  make  to  hang  as  pictures  on  the  wall.  And  the  woman, 
through  this  new  occupation,  found  a  relief  from  her  nervous 
troubles. 

Tl:iere  wa.s  a  Utah  boy  who  played  truant  from  school  to  the 
groat  distress  of  his  parents  and  his  t<>acher.  FmaUv.  thev  fol- 
lowed him  to  an  old  .shack  and  foimd  him  whittling  cut  wooden 
animals.  The  teacher  had  an  eye  for  such  things,  recognized 
their  merit,  and  encouraged  him  to  come  to  scho<il  to  do  his 
whittling.  An  exhibit  of  his  carvings  was  held  and  thev  have  been 
admired  by  many.  Now  the  bov  m^kes  progress  both  in  his 
whittling  and  in  his  regular  school  work. 

Another  whittler,  in  this  case  a  Kentuckv  mountaineer  who 
could  neither  read  nor  WTlte.  on  being  asked  why  he  was  so 
devoted  to  whittling  and  to  the  local  whittling  club  explained 
that  he  liked  to  whittle  in  the  first  place  and  that  m  the  second 
place  a  cedar  log  worth  only  15  cents  as  a  fence  post  grew  to 
$40  m  value  aft^r  being  whittled  up  Still  another  whntler  in 
North  Carolina  has  paid  2  or  3  vears'  taxes  entirely  from  the 
income  brought  by  sale  of  carvings  of  animals  made  in  his  spare 
time. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  excellence  of  the  articles  on 
display  was  very  marked.  Most  of  us  who  were  there 
learned  things  we  had  never  even  suspected  about  our  native 
country  arts.  I  believe  now  that  our  continent-wide  Nation 
must  have  in  it  a  richer  variety  of  folk  art  and  country  art 
than  any  other  nation,  and  I  think  all  of  us  should  learn 
more  about  the  possibilities  of  artistic  representation  in  the 
articles  of  common  use. 

These  country  arts  have  an  economic  value.  Many  farm- 
ers practice  a  craft  during  the  slack  seasons  and  thus  in- 
crease their  income.  In  regions  where  the  agricultural 
resources  are  not  rich  some  farmers  have  found  that  by  the 
exercise  of  a  craft  they  can  add  appreciably  to  the  family 
income.  Thus,  small  potteries,  cabinet  shops,  and  such,  have 
sometimes  sprung  up  where  the  soil  was  thin.  Sometimes 
country  families  have  been  able  to  make  for  themselves 
objects  of  necessity  or  of  luxury  for  which  their  limited  cash 
could  never  have  paid.  Many  whose  regular  jobs  have  been 
cut  away  by  depression  or  by  technology  have  rehabilitated 
their  whole  life  through  the  practice  of  a  handicraft. 

But  there  are  other  values  th^n  economic  values  m  this 
life.  It  is  these  other  values  that  the  country  arts  chiefiy 
serve.  They  provide  a  vehicle  that  is  accessible  to  great 
masses  of  the  people  for  expression  of  a  creative  urge  that 
all  of  us  to  some  extent  share.  We  cannot  all  be  preat 
painters  or  sculptors  or  poets  or  musicians.  But  all  of  us 
have  something  in  us  that  finds  satisfaction  in  one  or  an- 
other of  the  arts.  He  who  cannot  draw  nor  carve  nor  write 
may  yet  have  the  latent  skill  to  construct  an  excellent  chair 
or  weave  a  basket.  Thus  these  forms  of  popular  art  en- 
courage by  their  uide  diversity  the  important  principle  of 
participation.  They  offer  an  outlet  to  a  wide  variety  of 
skills  and  talents.  By  doing  so  they  foster  active  participa- 
tion instead  of  mere  admiration.  A  society  of  doers  is  far 
healthier  than  a  society  of  watchers. 

Again  I  quote  the  director  of  the  exhibit  who  has  given  so 
much  thought  to  the  subject  of  creative  art,  especially  in  its 
relation  to  rural  life. 

I  believe  this  touches  upon  a  crltlcl.sm  of  our  civilization  tliat 
has  been  expres,sed  elsewhere.  Athletics,  for  instance,  are  enjoved 
by  most  people  from  the  grandstand,  yet  the  real  virtues  of  athletics 
afreet  only  the  athletes.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  all 
enjoy  music  performed  by  others,  yet  I  wonder  If  there  Isn't  more 
real  good  in  figuring  out  for  ones  self  a  faulty  rendition  cf  a 
Chopin  nocturne  than  in  hearirqj  the  most  perfect  rendition.  These 
countn,-  arts  invit*  wide  participation,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
they  seem   worth   while. 

Another  thought  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  since  this  is  native 
art  employing  principally  native  materials  it  may  develop  to  an 
increasing  extent  native  and  peculiarly  American  themes,  I  have 
the  impression  that  great  national  art  has  in  the  past  derived  it,s 
themes  and  its  most  distinctive  character  from  folklore  and  folk 
Wbvs.  I  wonder,  therefore,  if  these  genuinely  native  arts  may  not 
possibly  develop  characteristics  that  will  influence  the  so-called 
higher  forms  cf  art.  This  may  be  only  idle  speculation,  yet  the 
fact  remains,  I  believe,  that  no  art  is  more  reaJ  nor  more  genuine 
than  this  country  art.  We  need  go  no  farther  to  learn  that  a 
piece  of  pottery  if  it  be  good,  must  not  only  hold  water  but  must 
plea.se  the  eye  a.s  well. 

This  .<:ort  cf  art  is  neither  idle  nor  frivolous.  It  is  wcrth  th« 
sober  attention  of  the  most  scrious-mmded.  It  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  hximan  welfare,  and  I  th.lnk  none  of  us  Is  *o  materlalistig 
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pproach  human  welfare  only  from  the 
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idea  of  the  scope  of  the  exhibit.  I 
ttis  brief  statement  a  surruiiary  of  the 
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Ranged  In  orderly  profus 
number  of  objects  various 
There  was  pottery  of  many 
a  small  child  to  tea  sets  o 
and  glazing  and  general  or 
There   were    wonderful 
linen   tablecloths,   napfeins 
wool.     One  very  handsome 
single  pair  of  hands,  from 
growing  and  preparation  o 
Ing.     There  were  neckties 
sillc.     There  were  some 
kind  that  really  keep  you 
baskets  of  every  shape  and 
serve  any  use  that  any 
handsome,  and  symmetrical 
stitched  quilts  of  infinite 
represented  by  car'/in.^s  of 
people  that  seemed 
a  hundred  range  horses  w 
boy,  and  a  very  handsome 
knov/  who.     There  were 
some  excellent  pieces  of 
various  sorts.     There  were 
principally  iron  and  brass 
the  whole  exhibition  were 
Negro  farmers  of  Texas,  whc 
everything  except  the  rivetii 
they  had  to  purchase  off  t 
trlbuted   a   full   pantry   of 
natural  appetite — boned 
jams.  Jellies — enough  to 
There  are  many  of  these 
fanners.     There  was  a 
products  so  artfiilly 
out  stopping  to  buy.     The 
A  collection  of  homemade 
from  peach  stones,  a  20- 
wood,  little  figures  made 
glassware,  and  a  hooked  rug 
There   were   articles   or 
Territory,  and  poesesaion. 
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It  is  clear  that  the 
public  congratulation  fo 
and  crafts.    Through 
of  a  lot  of  us,  first  of 
these  country  arts,  and 
values  which  they  foster 
serve  high  praise  for  th^ir 
articles  on  display  was 
articles  themselves.     If 
velc^ment  of  the  country 
certainly  should  be  the 
sidering  making  such  an 
a  regular,  affair.     Thus 
nothing  of   these   arts 
with  them.    Once  known 
ciated.     The  result  wo 
mand  for  the  excellent 
independent  craftsmen 
ward  of  which  lack  of 
can  imagine  no  more 
into  which  spare -time 
rected.     If  public  interest 
doing  that  enthusiasm 

In    aiding    or 
Federal  agencies  have 
This  is  a  worthy  cause 
tion  will  be  increased. 
ticularly  in  the  work  of 
nized  that  it  can  serve 
attention  to  the  cultural 
of  rural  life.    I  believe  wc 
ually  we  are  all  learning 
the  problem  of  public  w 
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Department  of  Agricultuie 
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iDn  around  the  four  walls  was  an  infinite 
^nough  in  nature  to  appeal  to  all  ta^ites. 
kinds,  from  vases  large  enough  to  hold 
'  fine  delicacy.     Invariably  the  coloring 
Itsmanship  were  of  the  highest  quaLty. 
les   of   home   spinning   and   weavini::. 
and   towels,    blankets   and    coverlets   of 
woolen   blanket  was  the   product   of   a 
the  raising   of  the  sheep   through  the 
the  vegetable  dyes  to  the  final  wcav- 
i^ade  of  homespun  handsomer  than  any 
old-fashioned  knitted  mitten.'S  of  the 
hands   and   wrists   warm.     There   were 
size  and  description  which  were  fit  to 
t  ever  served;    each  one  was  ta.'^teful, 
There  were  hooked  ru?s   and  hat.rt- 
(^omplexity  and  beauty.     Whittlers  were 
nimals  and  by  small  statue  portrait.s  of 
art.     There  was  a  round-up  of  ever 
tjittled  out  of  chips  by  a  Montana  cow- 
strong  ox   yoke  carved  out  by  I  don't 
wooden  products  of  the  lathe  and 
re,  chairs,  tables,  and  odd  pieces  of 
examples  of  fine  handwork  in  the  metals. 
Among  the  most  Interesting  items  in 
^ts  of  harness  of  good  quality  made  by 
cured  and  tanned  the  leather  and  made 
and  metal  parts,  which,  I  understand, 
lie  farm.     The  State  of  Texas  also  con- 
canned    foods   that   would    tempt    any 
,  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
an  average  family  through  a  winter. 
4-H  pantries  in  the  homes  of  Texas 
stand  so  pleasing  to  the  eye.  with  its 
that  few  motorists  could  pass  with- 
were  almost  innumerable  other  item.s: 
r^usical  instruments,  a  menagerie  carved 
chain  whittled  from  a  single  piece  of 
ftom  com  husks  and  grasses,  handsome 
and  quilt  almost  as  old  as  this  Nation. 
on    display   from  every    State, 
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r  department  of  Agriculture  deserves 
its  recognition  of  the  rural  arts 
exhibition  it  has  opened  the  eyes 
^11,  to  the  really  worthy  nature  of 
n  the  second  place,  to  the  human 
Mr.  Eaton  and  his  associates  de- 
work.    The  arrangement  of  the 
a  work  of  art   comparable  to   the 
.he  continued  recognition  and  de- 
arts  could  profit  thereby — and  that 
;ase — it  would  be  well  worth  con- 
exhibition  a  permanent,  or  at  least 
more  and  more  people  who  know 
cjould   be   given   some   acquaintance 
they  are  almost  universally  appre- 
probably  be  to  increase  the  de- 
products  of   these  crafts,  and  the 
make  them  would  reap  the  re- 
rfecognition  alone  deprives  them.     I 
vholesome  and  satisfying   channels 
energies  and  interests  could  be  di- 
mounts  as  it  seems  capable  of 
wt»uld  be  very  encouraging. 

vocational  education,   several 

fpstered   the   arts   and   handicrafts. 

I  hope  that  efforts  in  this  direc- 
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Dur  country  people  well  by  giving 
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have  much  yet  to  learn,  but  grad- 
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serve  an  infinite  variety  of  country  intcre.st5.  It  was  a  good 
job  and  congratulations  are  in  order.  But  I  hope  that  this 
was  more  a  beginning  than  an  end,  more  a  premise  than  a 
fulfillment.  I  hope  that  the  Department  will  see  fit  to  per- 
petuate and  to  extend  such  activities,  and  to  investigate  still 
other  means  of  serving  the  huir>an  and  personal  welfare  of 
our  agricultural  communities.  We  have  all  been  a  httle  too 
immersed  in  purely  economic  matters.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  all  its  proper  concern  over  wheat,  has  shown 
that  it  knows  that  man  doCo  not   live  by  bread  alone. 

I  cannot  close  this  notice  of  inclusion  of  the  arts  in  the 
Department's  anniversary  celebration,  without  mention  of 
the  delightful  evening  of  American  folk  mui^ic  which  was  a 
notable  contribution. 

I  \enture  to  suggest  also  that  citizens  of  Washington  might 
well  add  to  its  art  galleries  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  art 
which  has  sprung  from  the  rural  life  of  our  coimtry.  It  is 
really  art.  and  it  is  indigenous  to  our  soil.  Tlie  thousands  of 
people  who  visit  Washington  each  year  would  be  stimulated 
to  emulation,  and  the  effect  would  be  felt  throughout  the 
country. 


Waj^^e  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

1)1     rK.N'.NSYLV.\N[.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF   KHFKESKXTATIVES 
Friday.  December  10.  1937 

Mr.  BRADLE\'.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
which  I  have  received,  I  am  extending  my  remarks  and  in- 
cluding therein  a  communication  from  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  m  which  opposition  is  expres.sed  to 
the  pending  wage  and  hour  legi?lation,  and  my  reply  there- 
to, in  which  I  have  informed  th^^m  of  my  position  on  this 
bill  and  the  reasons  why  I  intend  supporting  this  legislation: 

Phii-\delphi.^  Chamber  of  Commehce, 

PhilatU-lpkia.  November  27,  1937 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Bradlft, 

Housr  Of  /Crprr,?nfat:rf N'  Wa.t^^Tlgtcm.  D.  C. 
My  Deah  CoN(iR£.ssMA.v.  One  ot  the  mo6t  disturbing  factors  m 
the  present  tusine£>s  and  ompk-yment  situation  as  you  must  know 
Is  t!ie  threat  of  the  pt-nding  IVcieral  w;ij;e  and  hour  bill  itself 
Efjualiy  disturbing:  is  the  apjnirent  dispcsition  of  a  small  group 
to  bring  forward  this  revolutionary  piece  of  legislation  even  before 
the  Lab-3r  ComiiiitLre  itself  hits  been  able  to  come  to  any  clear 
agreement  a.s  to  i*s  major  provisions,  and  when  large  elements  of 
labor  and  the  public  a.s  weU  as  of  business  are  so  solidly  opposed 

The  encl>  r,cd  edncrlal  from  yesterday's  New  York  Times  in  our 
opinion,  presents  facts  tiiat  no  citizen,  certainly  no  far-lighted 
Congres.<;man,   can  overlook. 

On  behalf  of  the  great  volume  of  employment  pay  rolls  and 
human  welfare  rt pi e.s<-nted  by  the  membership  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Comnierc...  I  th^TPfore  urge  you  either  to  withhold  or 
withdraw  your  signature  from  the  petition  to  bring  out  ♦h'<=  Ul- 
conceived  biU  until  it  has  at  least  been  thought  through  and  to 
use  all  your  miluence  to  induce  yotir  colleagues  to  do  likewise 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  W.  Eluoti,  General  Secretary. 


Congress  of  the  Untted  St.mts, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  December  9,  1937. 

PHn-\DELPFnA  Chamber  of  Co.mmerce. 

Twelfth  and   Walnut  Street.^    Philadelphia.  Pa. 

(Attention  of  Mr.  George  W.  Elliott,  general  secretary  ) 

GE>n-LEMFN  I  have  before  me  your  letter  of  Novem.ber  27 
which  I  was  v:nahle  to  answer  sooner  due  to  pressure  of  business 
here  in  Washington  opposing  the  enactment  of  the  minimum- 
wage  and  maximum-hour  bill. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  oppose  legislation 
of  th:s  klr;d.  j.articularly  as  the  representative  body  of  the  business 
ntercsts  of  our  city  We  in  Philadelphia  have  need  of  this  legis- 
lation more  perhaps  than  any  other  section  of  The  countr\°  to 
protect  our  indu;;tries  from  the  low-wage  scale  prevailing  in  other 
part.s  of  the  United  Statt-s.  In  my  own  particular  district— Indeed 
In  my  own  community,  in  the  Kensington  mill  districts-there  i^i-^ 
been  an  cxochi.s  e.xt-endln;:  over  a  period  of  years  and  continuing 
right  up  to  the  present  time  of  Industries  which  furnished  em- 
ployment to  thousandfl  of  our  people  and  which  have  moved  to 
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localiMes  In  cr;kr  to  take  aivantage  of  .substandard  labor  condi- 
tions and  a  lower  wage  s.  ale.  In  my  humble  opinion,  if  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  alive  to  the  real  Interests 
of  our  city  it  would  be  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  this 
legislation,  as  it  is  particularly  designed  to  protect  nianufacturing 
Industries  in  Philadelphia  from  competition  with  Industries  loc.ited 
In  other  localities  where  low  wage  scales  prevail  and  where  long 
hours  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  No  one  can  deny 
that  these  indu.-^tries  have  left  PhUadelphia  for  other  localities 
as  our  vacant  mills  ofTf-r  indisputable  evidence  of  what  has  taVcri 
place.  If  you  can  explain  tn  me  why  I  should  favor  continuance 
of  conditions  which  have  forced  these  indu.->irics.  e.^peciaily  in  the 
textile  field,  to  move  from  Philadelphia,  I  will  be  glad  for  you  to 
do  so.  Indeed.  lhf>  pending  bill,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  afford  Philadelph.a  the  protection  r'.,::airLst  the^e  condi- 
tions, which  should  be  evident  to  all  who  rc.-:de  in  our  city,  but 
It  Is.  however,  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  an  effort  to  'afTc:d 
some  protection  to  our  people  against  indefensible  labor  conditions 
prevailing  elsewhere. 

The  minimum  waee  p-oposed  by  the  bill  is  $1S  per  week  for  a 
40-hour  week.  I  wi.sh  the  pending  iegislation  were  more  definite 
In  this  regard,  so  that  there  would  be  no  exceptions  from  this  wage 
f.caie  No  one.  I  think,  cm  ijubllcly  ira.ntam  'l;nt  $16  a  week  i- 
an  exorbitant  wage  for  an  American  adult  to  receive  as  a  miiiimum 
wage.  No  one  can  maintain  that  an  American  citizen  can  provide 
even  the  bare  necessities  of  hfe  for  his  family  on  $16  a  week.  For 
anyone  to  oppose  a  minimum  wage  of  &1G  a  week,  to  me  indicates 
that  they  are  either  misinformed  or  in.<-<?nsible  to  the  hard-^hips 
Imposed  upon  American  citizens  who  are  compelled  to  eke  cut  a 
miserable  existence.  For  anyone  to  say  that  a  minimum  wage  of 
$16  a  week  would  disrupt  industry,  particularly  in  cur  city,  hcems 
to  me  fantastic,  and  I  th'.nk  any  fears  in  this  res{)ecl  a'-c  un- 
founded and  have  no  basis  in  fart.  I  certamly.  both  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  Membrr  of  Congr<'.ss.  cunnot  subscribe  "to  -=uch  philosophy, 
and.  frankly,  I  do  net  understand  why  any  bUMiiess  organization  in 
Philadelphia  should  oppose  a  nieatuie  v.hicJi  is  designed  to  correct 
existing  evils  in  other  loo.-ihtics  and  to  remove  the  incentive  whuh 
has  prompted  .so  many  busines.=  concerns  to  move  from  Philadel- 
phia and  has  left  cur  mills  idle  and  our  people  without  employ- 
ment, and  h.is  resulted  in  the  deterioration  of  the  business  life  in 
cur  local  communities. 

Only  this  week  a  Philadt'iphia  newspaper  who>-e  political  policy 
Is  in  opposition  to  the  ad.'ninistration  here  in  Washington  m  its 
editorial  column  conceded  the  need  f.  r  such  leg;sl;itiou  insofaj 
as  our  own  irilercats  were  affected. 

1  feel  that  if  you  reexamine  the  whole  question,  that  you  probably 
Will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  nothing  Phhadelphia  has  to  fear 
from  this  legislation,  but  that  it  can  be  productive  of  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

Very  truly  vours, 

Michael  J.  Eii.\i;lzt. 


Franl;  "I  Am  the  Law"  Ilafrtie  Fi<jhts  Labor 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF   M()NTAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESEXTATIVES 
Friday,  December  10.  1937 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  26  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS  AND 
MAYOR  HAGUE.  OF  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  26  Members  of  this  House  and  Mayor 
Hague,  of  Jersey  City,  and  m>-self.  which  I  herewith  submit 
for  the  Record,  has  a  sigmficance  far  beyond  that  which 
Mayor  Hague  attempts  to  give  it. 

frank    HAGUE,   THE   KIDDER 

The  mayor  of  Jersey  City,  whose  name  has  become  a  by- 
word in  every  thoughtful  American  household  for  a  kind  of 
political  control  which  has  brought  disrepute  to  the  term 
"politician",  attempts  to  pass  off  cur  questions  by  wise- 
cracking. He  would  have  us  descend  to  the  sleazy  level  of 
barroom  and  race-track  kidding  in  which  he  finds  himself 
m.ost  at  home.  But  Frank  Hague's  attempt  to  draw  us  down 
to  his  back-slapping  standard  of  discussion  docs  not  take 
us  in. 

"I    AM    TITE    LAW"     IIAGUB 

His  conduct  in  recent  labor  attempts  to  organize  in  Jersey 
City  is  symboUc  of  the  most  insidious  kind  of  effort  to  under- 
mine our  democratic  form  of  government.    I  am  not  in  the 


least  concerned  with  Frank  Hi.rruc  personally.  I  am  con- 
cerned only  with  the  fact  that  cvtr  the  years  he  has  at- 
tained a  povv-er  in  Hudson  Coiuity,  N.  J.,  which  he  is  now 
abusing  in  a  sinister  manner.  In  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  there  appears  a  picture  of  Mayor  Hague  with  the  fol- 
lowing caption  under  it:  'l  decide.  I  do,  me,  right  here," 
saj's  Hague.  This  statement  was  in  answer  to  the  question 
put  to  him  as  to  who  decides  whether  efforts  to  organize 
Jei-sey  City  workers  constitute  "an  attempted  invasion."  In 
other  words.  Mayor  Hague  sets  himself  up  as  a  miniature 
dictator,  defying  not  only  all  decent  citizens  but  denying  the 
existence  of  cur  Bill  of  Rights,  and.  as  Secretary  Ickes  ob- 
terves,  "parroting  Louis  XIVs  'I  am  the  law.' " 

A    NATIONAL,    NOT    A    LOCAL    rROBLEM 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  Mayor  Hague  had  no  influence 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  city  and  co'ai:ty.  But  he  has  ex- 
tended that  influt-nce  to  embrace  much  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Moreover,  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  he  is  a  factor  m  the  councils  of  the  party  to 
which  I  belong.  Hls  effect  is,  in  short,  great  enough  to  be 
cause  for  serious  national  concern. 

BILL    OF    RIGHTS    MUST    EE    PflESERVED 

I  am  not  here  interested,  one  way  or  another,  in  what 
labor  organization  or  organizat.ons  are  attempting  to  organ- 
ize the  workers  in  and  around  Jersey  City.  The  C.  I.  O. 
happens  to  be  in  charge  of  the  present  laudable  effort.  I 
am  only  insisting — and  I  believe  I  reflect  the  attitude  nf  an 
overwhelming  majority  cf  tins  legislative  body— that  these 
labor  organizers  have  a  right  to  attempt  to  bring  their  fellow 
workers  together  in  an  effort  to  improve  their  working  con- 
ditions and  standards  of  living.  This  right  is  inherent  in 
cur  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights.  It  has  boen  specifically 
expressed  as  the  will  of  Congress  in  a  number  of  legislative 
act^.  typified  by  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Norns-LaGuardia  Anti-injunction  Act. 

MEN,    WOMEN,    .^ND    CHILDREN    E.XPLOrTED 

In  a  State  where  34.000  employed  women  and  children  re- 
ceive less  than  S5  a  week  and  where  292  000  receive  less  than 
the  never-enforced  $17  State  minimimi  v>age.  Mayor  Hague's 
efforts  to  block  labor  organization  takes  on  an  added  impli- 
cation. Only  a  few  days  ago  Edward  J.  Flynn.  super\isor  of 
the  minimum-wage  division  cf  the  State  labor  department, 
declared  that  factory-  pay  roil.-  in  a  nunibor  of  New  Jersey 
localities  average  as  low  as  ST. 40  a  week. 

There  is  a  minimum  cost  cf  living — 

He  asserts — 

necessary  to  m.aintain  human  beinps  at  a  rrrt.un  standard.  Living 
below  that  level  they  become  moral  and  physical  menaces  to 
society. 

Whenever  any  personal  organization  employs  human  beings  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  on  their  labor  and  pavs  them  less 
than  an  amount  sufficient  to  sustain  the  moral  and  physical 
strength  necessary  to  do  the  work  expected  from  them.  It  is  celf- 
evldent  that  society  is  paving  at  least  a  part  of  the  employer'* 
labor  bill. 

SOCIETY    r.\TS    INDfSTRT'S    PILL 

The  mayor  of  Jersey  City  and  others  hke  him  are  endeavor- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  system  under  which  society  itself  is 
being  undermined  by  having  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the 
employer's  labor  bill.  Though  the  mayor's  brazen  effrontery 
in  violating  every  American  tradition  of  decency  is  stich 
that  financial  and  industrial  leaders  do  not  dare  openly 
to  applaud  him,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  receives  their 
secret  approval  and  support.  The  history  of  his  political 
machine  makes  it  abundantly  ev:dent  that  his  power  and 
effectiveness  have  been  built  on  an  exchange  of  favors  which 
no  self-respect mg  American   citizen  would  tolerate. 

CIVIL  LIBERTY   FLAGRANTLY  VIOLATED 

Tlie  mayor's  chief  of  police  testifies  under  oath  that  the 
police  have  the  right  to  eject  people  from  the  town.  People 
have,  in  fact,  been  so  ejected  by  being  forcibly  placed  on 


ferryboats,  tubes,  or  even  driven  out  in  their  own  a 


Resi- 


dents of  the  city  itself  have  thus  been  ejected.  Hall  c\vncrs 
have  been  terrorized  so  that  they  are  afraid  to  rent  their  halls 
for  meetings.  Picketing  is  permitted  only  after  Hague's  police 
decide  that  the  union  is  bona  fide. 
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Illegal  searches  and 
perpetrated,  apparently 
ganizers  are  actually  sto 
and  night,  are  trailed  by 
organizers  seriously  asseift 
bet  n  kidnaped  by  police 
direction.    Bail  is 
rested.    In  short,  the  pic^ture 
of  every  standard  of 
taught  to  cherish. 


illegal  y 


civ  I 


without  warrant  of  court  are 

inth  impunity.    Papers  of  labor  or- 

en  by  the  police.     Organizers,  day 

Hague  detectives.    Counsel  for  the 

that  some  of  them  have  actually 

plain-clothes  men  under  Hague's 

denied  if  the  organizers  are  ar- 

is  one  of  complete  abrogation 

rights  we,  as  citizens,  have  been 


and 


DICTATO  iSHlP  OH  DEMOCSACT 


As  I  said  before,  I  am 
mayor  of  Jersey  City  as 
the  unremitting  intentior, 
can  public  to  the  importance 
symbol  of  what  is  happe 
other  sections  of  the  couAtry 
of  the  Senate,  chairmaned 
consin,  has  spread  before 
rupt   and  un-American 
American  employers  in 
labor.     In  the  case  of 
other  political  machines 
employer  does  not  show 
work  for  him  and  whole 
the  threat  of  imecurity 
jectly  cowering  individuals 
look  squarely  at  the  situation 
The  trend  in  tliis  count^ 
the  impetus  of  labor's 
itself  is  so  marked  that 
the  development  here  of 
been  followed  in 


not  entering  upon  this  attack  on  the 

1  person.    I  am  engaging  in  it  with 

of  trying  to  help  arouse  the  Amcri- 

of  Mayor  Haorue's  conduct  as  a 

3(iing,  not  only  in  New  Jersey,  but  in 

The  Civil  Liberties  Committee 

by  Senator  La  Follette.  of  Wis- 

the  people  of  this  country  the  cor- 

tactics  used  by  too  many  of   our 

tlying  to  prevent  the  organization  of 

league's  machine,  as  in  the  ca^-c  of 

in  important  industrial  areas,  the 

his  hand.     The  machine  does  the 

popiilations  are  so  terrorized  under 

n  their  jobs,  that  they  become  ab- 

ashamed  to  lift  their  heads  and 

in  which  they  find  themselves. 

toward  local  dictatorships  under 

ajwakening  and  attempt  to  orgamze 

many  thoughtful  observers  foresee 

the  dictatorship  pattern  wliich  has 

countries. 


Our  job  as  true  representatives 
in  arousing  them  to  a 
confronting  them.     I  h 
people  to  beheve  that  if 
program  of  political 
up  in  their  voting  strength 
which    they    become 
League,  composed  of  all 
A-  P.  of  L.,  and  raih-oad 
and  is  doing  yeoman 


sen  ice 


HATl  JIS 


cf 
hs 


LABOR 

Mayor  Hague,  like  all 
ment  which  threatens 
munistic  and  un-Americin 
the  trick  in  mass  psycho 
trial  interests  fearful  le 
and   accompanying   pow 
large  measure,  at   the 
workers'  families.    To 
in  not  recognizing  that 
long  run  is  the  spread  of 
of  the  working  populatid 
problem. 

CIVIL 


sa,7 


LIBEHrT 


f<ir 


tie 


These  interests  undoubtedly 
dictators  as  they  have  in 
protect  their  property 
the  working  population 
ties  of  life  to  maintain 
citizens.     Our   only  hop^ 
degradation  under  dictatprship 
oration  of  labor  ( 
awareness  by  the  labori^ig 
of  our  democratic 
hands  of  the  middle 
closely  tied  to  those  of  libor 

As  requested  by  Mayo/ 
spondence  involved 


procei  ses 


I 


European 

HAGUE    ATV>    HIS    TRIBE    MUST    CO  | 

of  our  constituents  is  to  aid 

ijeallzation  of  the  imminent  danger 

,ve  faith  enough  in  the  American 

they  are  informed  of  the  insidious 

such  as  Hague's,  they  will  nse 

and  throw  off  the  yoke  under 

slaves.     Labor's    Non -Partisan 

Elements  of  labor,  including  C.  I.  O., 

I^rotherhoods,  is  of  the  same  opimon 

in  that  direction. 


mac  lines 


m?re 


EMPLOT   OLD   TRICKS  \ 

his  type,  turns  on  the  labor  move- 
power,  and  says  that  it  is  com- 
That  has  for  many  years  been 
ogy  played  by  financial  and  indus- 
t  they  lose  some  of  the  dividends 
r   which   they  have   achieved,    in 
^xpense   of   their  workers   and   the 
that  these  big  interests  arc  blind 
their  only  hope  of  survival  in  the 
piirchasing  power  among  the  mass 
m,  does  not  answer  the  immediate 


MUST    BE    PRESERVED         | 

Will  accept  the  promises  of 

Europe,  dictators  who  guarantee  to 

them  against  rising  demands  of 

or  enough  of  the  material  necessi- 

imselves  as  decent,  self-respectmg 

in   averting  a  similar  period   of 

in  this  country  is  the  accel- 

)n  and,  with  it.  the  increase  of 

multitude  that  the  preservation 

hes  In  their  hands  and  in  the 

whose  interests  are,  in  fact. 


ch.sses 


Hague,  I  am  inserting  the  corre- 


l-ETTEE   or    26    CONGRESSMEN 

Dfcember  4,  1937. 
Mayor  PR.i>rFC  IIa^-ttf. 

Jf^.c^j  City.  Jf  J. 
I>E.\R  Maydr  IIa(;"f:  Ne%vs-nap*^r  arrmints  of  recpnt  events  In  yotir 
city,  connect^cl  w:t,h  an  attemptrri  Labor  onranizint^  drive,  ral.se 
Bcrlo'is  questions  in  our  minds  On  the  face  of  these  accounts,  It 
appeiirs  tiiat  officials  of  your  lulmiiilstration,  aciine  under  blanket 
orders,  are  der.y.r.^  labcjr  fjre^ani^xrs  the  ritrhus  f^iiarantt^ed  to  them 
by  our  Con.sntutlon  and  bv  the  e^pre.-^cd  will  of  Contress,  exem- 
plified bv  surh  nif  =i.<^ur*^55  ;i.v  thf*  Wa.mer  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
the    Noms-L.aGu:u-dla   Antl-lnjunrUon    Act. 

We  have  not  had  an  r.pportunlty  to  investlE^te  the  facts  at  ftrst 
hai.d.  but  the  rcport^s  concemin.-  them  appearing  m  our  press  are 
sufiQclently  dlsturbln,;j  to  move  us  Vi  ask  you  for  your  version  of 
the  situation. 

We  refer  speclflcally  to  rhp  whol*>«Ue  arrest  and  deportation 
from  the  city  limits  of  (T'.'a;  i/ers.  both  r&sident  and  nonresident 
in  your  city.  see.k.ing  to  vr:-:i;.;.-.'  tl.e  -A-ckPrs  in  various  Industries 
In  that  region. 

We  call  yo\!r  aff^nfinn  to  th**  spe.^ch  delivered  by  Pret^ident 
Roosevelt  on  ConKtltutlon  Day,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said. 
referring;  to  the  world  threat  of  dictatorship: 

"I  be'.ie"e  that  democratic  government  in  this  country  can  do 
all  the  thlnes  which  common-sense  people,  seeing  that  picture  as  a 
whfile  (pocial -economic  pictures  have  a  rieht  to  expect  I  believe 
that  these  things  can  be  done  under  the  Constitution,  with^nit  the 
surrender  of  a  sln^-^le  one  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  it  wai 
lE*-encie<:l   to  safeguard 

"Noth-.ng  would  so  surely  drc;troy  the  srib^rtance  of  what  the  blTl 
of  rights  protects  than  itj=  perversion  to  prevent  social  proeress. 
The  sure.'Tt  protection  of  the  Irdividual  and  of  minorities  is  that 
furdan:-'nta:  tolerance  and  feeling  for  fair  play  whi<  h  the  bill  of 
righf-  ?,s.=Mmes.  But  toIeran<"e  arid  fair  play  would  disappear  here. 
B-s  •-  ha.^  in  some  other  lands,  if  the  ?reat  ma.^  of  people  were 
ritT'.od  coi-Edenf^e  In  tlielr  Justice,  their  security,  and  their  self- 
respect  " 

In  addressing  this  coninum.ea'  on  to  you  we  are  not  Interested 
In  any  organization  or  cir?ai-../a»  .ns.  a.^-'surh,  to  which  the  labor 
organizers  referred  to  above  may  belone.  We  are  concemod  solclv 
with  the  fundamental  nuestinn  of  whether  these  people  are  bclnJj 
denied  the  rights  to  which  the  President  referred  in  his  Constitu- 
tioTi  Day  .cpcc-ch. 

We  w-.ll  appreciate  an  earlv  reply  from  you  to  this  inquiry. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Signed  by:  John  M.  Lueckc-  CD  ) .  Michigan:  Hurh  M.  Rlcney 
(D),  Illinois;  Matthew  A.  Dunn'fD.).  Penn.sylvanla; 
Jerry  J.  O'Connell  (D.) .  MonUna;  John  T.  Bernard  (F.  L.) , 
Minnesota;  John  M.  Coffee  iD  ),  Washington;  Knute  Hill 
(D.),  Washington;  Thomu.s  R.  Amlie  (P).  Wisccnsin; 
B  J.  Gehrmann  iP.).  Wisconsin;  GeraJd  J  Boileau  (Pi, 
Wisconsin;  Gardner  Wiihrow  (P.),  Wiscon-in;  Harrv 
SauthofT  (P.),  Wisconsin;  William  Lemke  IR.) .  North 
Dakota:  Maury  Maverick  (D.),  Texas;  Herbert  S.  Biftnlow 
(D  I.  Ohio:  Byron  N  Scott  (D  ) .  California;  Robert  Grav 
Alien  iD.i.  Pcnn.=y!vania:  Jerry  Vcorlils  (D.),  California"; 
Kent  E  Kelier  (D  i.  Illinois;  Ed.  V.  Izac  (D  ),  California 
Prank  W.  Fries  (D  ) ,  Rlinols:  Kcnrv  G  Teit^an  (F.  L), 
Minnesota;  Ush.  r  L  Burduk  (R  ).  North  Dakota;  George 
Schneider  (P.).  Wisconsin;  Itobert  Ram:>pec'k  (D), 
Georgia;  Herman  Kjpplcmann  (D.).  Connecticut. 

mayor  hagl-es  lettef. 

Office  of  the  Mwoo, 

City  Flail,  Jrr^ry  City.  N.  J.,  December  S  1017 
Dtar  Jtrrt.  Tour  kind  letter  of  the  4th  received.  I  am  very 
happy  to  know  you  have  been  thmkms^  of  me.  My  regards  to  vour 
25  associates  who  also  have  gone  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
communicating  with  me.  I  can  assure  you  that  evervthin"  is 
tinder  control.  •  '^ 

There  is  nothing  for  you  to  be  disturbed  about  that  I  can  see 
The  people  cf  my  city  fee;  as  I  do,  tliey  arc  very  grateful  for  your 
interest 

Give  the  boys  m.y  legards.  If  I  do  not  catch  up  with  vou  be- 
fore then  I  will  Icwk  fonA-.ird  to  meeting  you  at  the  1940  conven- 
tion, when  we  will  have  plenty  in  common. 

So,  until  then.  SMod-bye  and  good  luck.  Leave  everythine  to 
me    and   don't    worry.  ° 

Very  truly  yours, 

PR.^NK  Hagt-e. 
PS. — Because    of    the    Inipor.ance    of    this    c-^-m^wi'rn^'^n     and 
becau.se  I  feel   that   it  will   be  very  beneficial  to  you   and'your  25 
associates   m   their   respective   districts.   I   would  suggest  that   you 
have  It  in-scrted  in  the  Concees.sional  Recohd. 

A    REPLY    TO    HAGI7E 

Mr  Dtar^t  Ftlakkik:  Tliar.ks  for  your  reply  to  our  letter  It 
confirmed  cur  wcr?t  fears  about  you.  In  spite  of  those  fears  v:e 
took  a  chance  that  you  might  rouse  yourself  from  tlie  mLa.^ma  of 
machine  politics  in  which  you  have  your  being  and  try  to  answer 
the  importruit  questions  we  put  to  you.  But  you're  apparently 
BtiU  incurable  and  can't  summon  enough  intellectual  or  other 
fortitude  to  face  any  Lssue  squarely. 

We  note  that  you  .say  labor  Ls  "under  control"  in  your  city. 
Knowing  something  about  your  methods  of  operaUon,  we're  not 
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surprised  that  you  think  it  is,  Yo-i've  gotten  away  so  Icre  wl*h 
profiUblc  conniving  between  your  machine  and  corporate  indu'^ 
trial  and  financial  Interests  that  you  can't  imagine  your  "control 
ever  coming  to  an  end.  Though  the  slogan  on  vour  letterhead 
inviting  industry  to  locate  in  your  city  doesn't  'speU  out  yo^ 
promise  to  indu.strialists  and  financiers  to  keep  labor  there  f-om 
ever  being  effectively  crgania^d.  it  mieht  Just  as  well  You  don't 
care  at  what  lew  levels  the  workers  in  your  city  are  kept  But 
Frankie.  you've  got  a  rude  awakenmq  ah-ad  of  you.  You  ou'-ht  to 
get  hep  to  yourself  and  r^'ro-niw  the  har.dwTitlno'  on  the  wall 

Your  letter  is  Just  a  suppo.-edly  kidding  variation  of  your  fre- 
quent as^crtlcn  that  "I  am  the  law  m  Jersey  Citv  "  That  of 
course,  is  a  pale  imitation  cf  Mu.s.sGlini  and  Hitler.  But  It's  some- 
thing you  better  rot  try  to  kid  about  any  longer  Frankle 
American  citizens  b^th  in,-ide  and  outside  your  city  won't  take  -t 
as  a  slick  politician's  joke.  The  great  majority  of  them  acree 
with  the  President's  Constitution  Day  speech. 

Before  closing  we  want  to  tell  vou  we  mav  not  sec  vf-u  m  1940 
as  you  suggest,  because  well  sen  you  in  1938"  and  you  may  not  feel 
securely  genial  enough  to  be  around  mu-h  alter  that  But  we'll 
go  on  seeing  you  Just  as  lomt  a.s  it  takes  to  help  end  the  type  of 
control  you  exercise-a  type  t]:iat  makes  a  mockery  of  our  be^t 
American  traditions,  exempUfied  and  exprjs.^ed  bv  such  leaders  as 
Wa.'^hington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln. 

Oodles  of  love  and  kisses. 
Yours  trtily, 

JlP.UY    J.    O  CO.NNELL. 
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Fair  Labor  Standard.s  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  KE.AIARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

<  li    .V.A.'.S,\iH  l'.<KTT.s 

IX  Tin-:  HOUSE  ui-  j:hpresentatives 

Fndajj.  December  10.  1937 


COMMUXICATIO>:S   IRON!    THE    NATIONAL    CONSUMERS' 

LEAGUE 


Mr.  IIEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  undr^r  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  comm.unica- 
tions: 

National   Consumers'  Leagt-e, 

Nev  Ynrk,  \.  Y  .  December  9,  1937. 
Dfar  Mr.  Healft-  The  National  Consvimeis'  League  has  been 
watching  closely  th.e  fair  labor  standards  bill.  Since  action  on  this 
bill  next  week  is  likely,  we  feel  That  the  j)oinL  of  view  of  a  non- 
part. .san  crganizaticn  that  has  long  experience  in  labor  legislation 
will  be  valuable.  We  therefore  wish  to  subrmt  to  you  briefly  our 
recommendations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

'  Mary  C    Wing, 

■  'Secretary  of  Lcgi.slative  Commiitee. 

December  9,  1937. 
Recommendations  by  niE  Nattonai.  Consumers'  League  on  th« 
Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Bill 
The  National  Con.'^timers"  League  ha.s  for  40  years  worked  for 
legislation  in  the  field  of  minimum  wages  and  "maximum  hours. 
Federal  legislation  is  now  a  legitimate  means  of  maintaining  the 
standards  set  up  by  State  legislation  and  of  eliminating  "sub- 
standard labor  conditions  throughout  the  countrv.  In  conse- 
cjuence  we  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  fair  labor  standards 
bill.  Our  recommendations  are  to  be  taken  with  this  in  mind; 
they  are  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  the  bill  and  are  not  to  be 
construed  as  favoring  its  elimination  or  the  substitution  cf  a  new 
bill. 

Tlie  league  offers  the  following  recommendations  to  the  bill: 

1.  administilation 

The  bill  should  be  administered  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  working  through  State  labor  departments,  whc^re 
adequate  cues  exist;  or  by  direct  Federal  enforcement  in  States 
where  such  departments  do  not  yet  ex^-t^t  and  until  they  are  func- 
tioning adequately.  Tliis  method  of  administration  has  v.-orked 
well  in  rei^ard  to  the  Waish-Hcaley  Federal  Contracts  Act.  Tlie 
creation  of  a  separate  board  would  cau.se  complication  and  re- 
duplication of  functions. 

2.    CniLD-LADOR    PRO\XSIONS 

The  child-labor  provisions  of  the  biU  should  be  isolated  in  one 
section  with  Its  own  li.st  of  exemptions  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion to  cLildren  of  all  the  general  exemptions.  The  admin- 
istration ol  the  child-labor  provisions  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  mothod  of  enforcement  advocated  by  the  House  Labor 
Committee    amendments    are    supported.     Such    methods    of    en- 


u°nwn?tTH,  ''^^  ^^ose  included  in  the  Wheeler-Johnson  bill  are 
unworkab  e.  Provision  should  be  made  to  prohibit  industrial 
home  work  for  children.  xx^uuoii.uj 

3.    MINIMUM-WAGE      A.'CD      MAXIMUM-HOURS      STANDARDS 

th?'bil?^wo^ni°rf  I  °^^^r'«,  minimum  wage  or  maximum  hours  In 
[nri.,^rLc  ^^    unfortunate.    In    that    conditions   in    different 

'Jti^.V^'l'''^^    ^    '^-'t'^y-      Flexibility    of    these    features    would 

P'nfl;  M      r  f"^^''-'   ^^^'•^^^•P    a"d    the    creation    of    prejud.c^ 

agaiubt  tlie  biii  as  a  whole.  ^^    j    ^  v-« 

PePPET.EIX    MANUFACTimiNG    CC, 

Hon.  ARTKuit  D    Hr.:  rY.  ^'^'°^'  ^°^''  ^^""'^^  «'  '^^7. 

Hcriise  (-,'  Rcp-rscntatives.  Wa'^hington    D    C 
Dear  Mr    Kf.aley  :    The  cotton  textile  industry  is,  as  you  know 
ll:^^  frious  condition.     It   is  a   condition  which  requires  prompt 
entirpv'''-     ^""r''^'   State.   Wage   earners   are   either  out   o?v^^?k 
entirely  or  working  on  a  2-  or  3-dav-a-week  schedule 

rb,Ly  '"'"'  °^^'^?^  ^^^^  '^""^  ""^^  °^  °^  Pl'i^ts  is  located  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  knowing  that  you  are  very  keenly  interested  rieht 
row  m  this  problem,  I  thcught  you  woild  be  inSrested  In  sle! 

S  Lr^^^-^^  ^^n'"   ""^''^  ^  ^^-^"^   ^""^^  to  the  president   of 
the  Cot  .on  Textile  Imtitute,  Inc..  which  I  enclose  herewith      I  am 
sending  a  ccpy  cf  the  letter  to  the  Governors  and  to  l^nators  an^ 
Congressmen  frcm  all  States  in  which  cur  company  S?  pfaJts 
Very  sincerely  yours,  piants. 

Russell  H.  Leonard,  President. 


D 


PePPEKELL   MANtTTACTURING    CO.. 

f-T  .,rr^r^„  ,,  December  3,  1937. 

Cl^AUCruS    MURCHISON. 

President,  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute.  Inc.. 

rcr^  ^^^'J^-^  ^^''^^''^:-  ^^  ^^"^^  ^  ™e  ^^^t  our  industry  has  right 
eve;  L^H  f  resronsibility.  It  has  also  the  best  opportuiiity  it  haa 
mnr.  t^.  °  '^^^rect  the  fundamental  abuse  which  is  contributing 
I^°etchedness^''^'  ^^""^"^   '^°   '^   continuing   uncertainty    and 

rii!?  ^o*^  7^?}^  studied  the  industry  and  whose  vision  is  at  ail 
^il%  /^"^  ^  ^^'^^^^"^  t^-^t  ^'^'^  productive  capacity  of  cotton 

textnes  and  rayons  on  three  40-hour  weeklv  shifts  is  completely  out 
Of  relation  to  any  con-eivable  demand.  On  this  basis  there  are  stilL 
at  iea<t.  ten  or  m.oie  millions  of  surplus  .spindles.  Does  the  industry 
propose  to  continue  on  through  another  10  years  of  depression  while 
t.iese  -p.ndles  are  being  junked^  Of  course,  no  one  m  his  senses 
v,oiad  lock  forward  to  such  a  period  except  with  despair  And  vet 
this  will  happen  inevitably  if  the  unregenerate,  chiseling  minority 
are  pfrmittcd  to  continue  their  selfish  ways. 

Be-ides  being  an  economic  mcnstro.-ity,  the  midnight  to  sunrise 
shnt  i<.  to  say  the  very  least,  not  a  plea.sant  or  healthful  occupation 


positive   harm    and   danger   to   the 


for   anyone.     E.'^pecially   Is   It 
health  of  women 

Our  industry  should  assemble  its  eiJightened  membership  I 
believe,  and  in:-ist  upon  a  law  passed  now  m  the  pre.se-nt  Congress, 
as  p.u-t  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  or  separately,  which  wUl  wipe 
out  v.ncqunocably  and  fcr  all  tmia  this  injudicious,  disgraceful. 
uneconcmJc  practice  which  a  small  minorltv  must  inevitably  force 
on  everybody  who  desires  to  remain  in  business. 

According  to  my  view,  the  institute  will  never  find  a  finer  purpoe.e 
for  its  leadership  and  its  accomplishmient  would  Justify  the  exist- 
ence of  the  institute  for  years  to  come. 

With  regards, 

FaithliLlIy  yours. 


The  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESEXTATI VES 
Friday,  Dcccviber  10,  1937 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  far:7i  problem  now 
resounds  throughout  the  country  and  through  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  A  down-East  Yankee  may  well  pondir  its  sig- 
nificance. 

Tlie  problem  seems  to  have  arisen  becau.3c  the  farmer 
has  ceased  to  hve  upon  his  farai.  Speciahzation  u:  all  phases 
of  oui-  complex  economic  life  has  finally  reached  the  farm. 
Tlicse  who  devote  theh  land  and  their  resources  and  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  a  single  crop  without  raising 
their  other  means  cf  subsistence  find  themselves  in  an  in- 
creasingly precarious  position. 

This  is  particularli'  true  throughout  the  South. 
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In  seeking  a  solution 
temporarily  ameliorate 


of  the  United  States  po 
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The  farm  bill  now  before  the  special  session  of  th'?  Con- 
gress, sum-.oned  by  th;  President  of  the  United  States,  is 

certain  crops  and  ceo-tam  sections. 
The  Souih  has  laced  a  t3rrific  challenge  in  ihe  gradual  elimi- 
nation of  the  foreign  irarkets  for  its  cotton  which  fcrmerly 
consiuned  approximately  one-half  of  the  southern  cotton 
crop.  Whether  or  not  tlie  agricultural  policies  of  recent  years 
have  helped  or  hindered  the  disappearance  of  the  roreign 
markets  for  southern  cotton,  the  fact  remains  that  cotton 
production  in  other  coiapeting  countries  has  been  t]-emcn- 
dously  increased,  and  pj .rticularly  in  certain  new  areas,  such 
as  Brazil,  where  tremenious  plantings  are  taking  plac: 

During  the  past  5  years  our  cotton  exports  have  decreased 
from  8.000,000  to  4.400,050  bales,  and  during  the  same  period 
foreign  production  of  cotton  has  increased  from  10,000  000  to 
20.000,000  bales. 

These  facts  tell  the  stbry  of  the  crisis  in  the  South. 

of  the  difficulties  that  shall  at  least 
the  impact  of  this  terrific   loss   of 
foreign  markets,  certair   cotton  interests  have  formulated  a 
program  and  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  producers  of  wheat 
and  com  in  other  secticns,  and  incidentally  have  cooperated 

the  South  to  introduce  tobacco  and 
of  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the 


benefit  along  with  all 
under  the  provisions  of 


POTATO 


The  potato  grower, 
the  operation  of  the 
the  pending  legislation 
allotted  to  any  farmer 
the  crops  in  which  the 
a  severe  penalty  but 
crop — among  which 
Department  of  Agrlculti^e 
Ing  law  to  prevent  such 


are  entitled  to  whatever 

under  the  Warren  Potatb  Act.    Potatoes  are  also  entitled  to 


Dther  crops  without  discrimination 
Jie  Soil  Conservation  Act — Uie  pro- 


visions of  which  are  not  repealed  by  the  present  legtilation. 


GROWEE   PREJtTDICED 


,  however,  be  adversely  affected  by 

and  marketing  quotas  under 

jy  which  the  soil-depleting  jicreage 

not  be  used  for  the  produc;tion  of 

control  program  is  operating  without 

be  used  In  any  other  soil-depleting 

would  be  included — unless  the 

exercises  its  powers  undei-  exist - 

transfer. 


m£y 
grjwing 


may 


ma3' 
poti  ,toes 


with  their  neighbors  in 
rice  in  the  formulation 
Congress. 

The  inclusion  of  rice  is  significantly  of  its  southern  origin,  as 
this  crop  is  produced  e:  delusively  in  the  South,  although  its 
commercial  Importance  n  comparison  with  other  agricultural 
crops  is  negligible. 

Rice  is  produced  only  in  the  four  States  of  Arkansas.  Lou- 
isiana, Texas,  and  Calif (imia,  but  here  again  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  43  percent  of  this  production  moves  ei:her  to 
foreign  countries  or  to  iiawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  total  value  of  thi'  rice  crop  of  the  United  States  last 
year  was  only  $40,730,000.     This  is  about  one-fifth  the  value 

ato  crop  in  any  normal  year 

POTATOES 

Potatoes  are  normal!:  r  the  fourth  food  crop  in  vjUue  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  the 
food  of  everyone  in  the  United  States,  rich  or  poor.  Tho 
United  States  is  entirely  able  to  produce  all  the  p:>t^toes 
that  are  required  in  this  country  without  foreign  in::porta- 
tions  of  any  kind. 

It  is  for  this  reason  tiat  the  action  of  the  State  E)epart- 
ment  in  reducing  the  tariff  on  potatoes  imported  from  for- 
eign coimiries  under  bcth  the  Cuban  and  Canadian  trade 
agreements  has  been  puizling  in  the  extreme. 

The  competition  between  growers  in  the  United  States  is 
such  that  anything  surgesting  a  monopoly  Is  ridiculous, 
since  potatoes  are  prod  iced  in  every  one  of  the  48  States, 
and  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  shortage  immediately^  stim- 
ulates production  to  miaous  heights. 

It  is  to  be  rememberer  I  that  potatoes  are  planted  in  every 

some  section  of  the  United  States 
and  are  also  being  harv(;sted  practically  every  month  in  the 
year,  with  the  result  that  production  readily  adapts  i:self  to 
demand. 

Potatoes  have  now  bem  declared  a  basic  commodity  and 

prerogatives  that  may  accord  them 


DAIRY    FARMER 

The  problem  is  different  from  that  of  the  dairy  farmer 
who  may  find  himself  under  the  unfair  competition  of  dairy 
products  coming  from  cattle  fed  on  suil-builri:n'-,'  crops  a.s 
they  are  technically  termed.  The  adoption  of  the  Boiltau 
amendment  to  protect  the  dairy  farmer  in  thp  House  need 
not  blind  us  to  the  entire  probabUity  of  it^  elimination  in 
conference. 

Under  the  A.  A.  A.  when  land  was  eliminated  from  cer- 
tain crops,  the  released  acreage  together  with  the  Federal 
contributions  of  cash  mis^ht  be  used  for  the  production  of 
any  other  than  basic  comn^odities  and  under  this  program 
potatoes  faced  the  worst  crisis  in  their  history  which  cul- 
minated in  millions  of  bu.shcLs  bein?^  dumped  on  the  ground 
and  a  nominal  price  of  a  cent  a  peck  being  paid  for  potatoes 
in  some  of  the  growing  areas. 

EVER-NORMAL    GRANAHT 

Tlirouphnut  hLstory  the  impact  of  a  surplas  has  been 
visited  upon  the  producers  of  the  crop.  The  ever-normal 
granary  of  Bible  times  was  not  designed  for  the  relief  of 
the  producer  but  in  order  that  the  consumer  should  r.ot 
stai-vc.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  ihe  prod',  cer 
was  rewarded  for  the  crisis  he  had  created. 

Imposing  the  penalty  of  surplus  production  upon  the 
commodity  cLngs  most  clo^^ely  to  the  law  of  Nature  and 
assures  most  qmckJy  the  return  to  normal  times. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  and 
its  fundamental  philo.Nophy  and  simple  and  concrete  applica- 
tion is  a^  sound  today  as  when  it  was  first  proposed. 

The  problem  of  the  exp^irt  surplus  is  both  faced  and 
solved  and  domestic  producers  and  consumers  are  mean- 
while left  to  find  their  own  adjustment  under  adequate 
protection  from  the  incursion  of  foreign  crops. 

RETRESENTATUE     WARREN 

The  words  of  Repie-sentative  Lindsay  W.mjren.  of  North 
Carolina,  m  condemnation  of  all  phav^^es  of  the  pending 
bill,  other  than  the  tobacco  provisions,  mu.st  be  a  warn  ng 
to  all  those  wiio  reco.crnize  his  mtense  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmer  and  his  long-time  study  of  tiie  prob- 
lems that  are  invo!vf:'d. 

From  time  to  time  we  are  told  that  one-third  of  this 
Nation  is  underclothcd  and  undernourished.  Ls  it  not  an 
amazing  commentary  that  the  purpose  of  this  pending  meas- 
ure is  to  redtice  the  production  of  the  necessities  of  life 

the  very  things  which  nourish  and  clothe  the  population  with 
whose  welfare  we  are  presumably  concerned? 

There   has  been   broufrht    to  my   attention   by  several   of 

my  constituents  an   editorial  dealmg  with  this  problem   of 

the    restriction    of    production,    and    under    the    authority 

granted  I  am  happy  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

IProm  the  Townsend  National  Weekly,  Dt<cmber  13.  19371 

IN    DEFIANCE    Of    LAW 

As  wa.s  to  b*>  experts,  much  bitter  controvrrsy  has  dcveloppd 
m  Con^es.s  over  the  proposrri  crop-control  measure.  Much  of  the 
opposition  Is  inspired  by  -sectkmal  and  political  prejudice  and  this 
expres.-es  itself  in  many  interesting  ways.  For  instance  there  is 
the  rinemg  charee  that  crop  control  a.s  now  proposed  Is  a  de- 
liberate inauguration  of  Hitleri.-m  and  fa^scism  In  America.  Al- 
thouen  tiiere  is  abundant  ground  for  this  charge,  this  criticism 
still  does  not  apprrach  the  fundamental  objection  to  th"  proposal 
It  does  not  lay  bare  the  econcinlc  frUhtcy  of  the  present  trrnd 
toward  hmitation  of  pro'it-ction.  k  "    ^  ^^^^ 

There  exists  one  stubborn  fact,  recognized  early  in  the  history 
ofjr.a-is  attempt  at  civiJiziiiion,  that  when  the  consumer  lacks 
5u.^c^,.nt  monny  v.-ith  which  Ud  buy  another's  products,  the  price 
for  that  product  fa:;<=.  Tl.Ls  is  a  fundamental  law.  and  it  will 
ccntmue  to  be  a  fundamcnt.al  law  as  long  as  any  civUizatlon, 
based  on  the  present  economic  system,  endures.  When  the  con- 
sumers of  any  natmn  have  money  with  which  to  buy  and  when 
demand  is  therefore  bri^k.  prices  rise,  and  it  has  always  born  not^d 
Li"  t,  r""  resistant  prosperity  of  the  producer  contributes  .sub- 
Btantlahy  to  the  prosperity  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people— tho 

Seizi::-  only  upon  the  latter  manifestations  of  Uiis  economic  law 
the  administration  has  drternuned  upon  a  program  of  control  of 
producuon  m  order  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity.  This  wUl. 
Indeed,  r.'suit  in  higher  prices,  as  scarcity  alwavs  does.  But  it  Is 
not  a  scarcity  induced  by  a  demand  for  commcklities  on  the  part 
of  a  prosperous  c-u-sumer  who  has  purchasing  power 

It  is  an  attempt  to  curtail  production  to  fit  a  seriously  limited 
purchcwsmg  power,  and  in  the  very  process  of  doing  this  destructive 
Uimg  it  further  limits  that  purchasing  power  by  processing  taxes 
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and  other  le  .ies  which  are  paid  to  the  producer  In  return  for  limit- 
ing his  procuction.  Thus  the  consumer  pavs  for  the  privilege  of 
paying  hlghtT  prices.  In  so  doing  he  finds  himsell  with  his  normal 
purchasing  ])ower  arbitrailly  curtailed. 

Production  control  ignores  the  millions  who  have  no  wo'-k. 
Worse  than  this.  It  will  send  hu:adreds  of  thousands  of  recruits  to 
Join  their  h?lpless  and  hopeless  ranks,  for  labor  is  not  needed  m 
fields  which  lie  fallow  nor  in  cotton  mills  which  have  been  forced 
to  ciu-tall  ti.eir  production.  Soon  this  loss  will  be  felt  by  all  in- 
dustry, for  when  the  purchasing  power  of  1  man  is  lessened  the 
income  of  Id  other  men  is  inevitably  affected. 

Medical  h  story  contains  no  single  case  history  of  the  successful 
treatment  oi  anemia  by  limiting  the  food  intake.  The  only  reason 
the  people  of  America  cannot  absorb  the  products  of  industry  is 
found  in  th-'ir  lack  of  buying  power.  Instead  of  still  further  cur- 
tailing this  by  an  ill-advised  limitation  of  production  with  its 
resulting  higher  prices  which  will  limit  consumption  funher. 
it  seems  mvch  more  logical  and  rational  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
difficulty  and  concern  ourselves  immediately  with  the  problem  of 
a  genuine  and  enduring  restoration  of  purchasing  power.  If  we 
do  this,  we  need  not  worry  further  about  the  producer  nor  the 
profitable  piices  he  will  receive  for  the  thing  which  he  produces. 

Limitatiori  of  production  is  neither  new  m  theory  nor  m  prac- 
tice. It  ruined  Brazil's  coffee  market:  it  cost  Great  Britain  untold 
millions  when  that  Government  applied  it  to  the  nroducticn  of 
rubber;  the  disastrous  results  of  Government  control  as  applied 
to  our  own  cotton  industry  are  appalling.  But  apparently  we  have 
not  learned  our  lesson 

"And  amid  the  noise  of  the  pclitiral  and  secricnal  battle  which 
now  rages  aiound  the  crop-control  measure,  the  voice  of  the  Town- 
fend  moven  ent  is  raised,  and  will  be  rai.=ed  in  increasing  volume 
until  the  dieamers  of  dreams,  these  in  mad  pursuit  of  dangerous 
economic  fsUacies,  must  liced.  ere  we  all  go  down  in  complete 
destruction  as  the  result  o:  our  own  selfish  folly." 

EQrALITT    rs    EqtTTT 

Tlie  pending  bill  invites  opposition  not  only  becaa-^e  of  its 
quest:onab:e  economics  but  also  beca'ose  of  its  discrimination 
against  all  the  other  agncultural  crops  of  the  cctmtry  and 
its  section:!  application. 

Yet  those  responsible  for  its  formulation  must  recognize 
that  it  wiL  almost  inentabiy  have  its  impact  upon  farmers 
everywhere  and  may  well  force  every  other  producer  to 
demand  similar  consideration  from  an  increasingly  all-pow- 
erful state  Perhaps  tins  is  the  mt^-nt  of  seme  among  its 
sponsors.  At  any  rate  a  tremendous  force  is  being  set  in 
motion.  V.'hcther  it  will  be  centrifugal  or  centripetal  only 
time  can  t:ll. 

CONFLICT   OF   PHn^GSOPHTES 

The  fun  lamcntal  philo-sophies  which  come  in  conflict  in 
this  situatijn  present,  on  one  hand,  the  ultimate  regimenta- 
tion of  all  our  economic  and  social  life  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  viewpoint  that  would  constantly  increase  con- 
sumption and  thus  absorb  the  surplus  that  distres.ses  the 
farmer  anl  yet  is  so  urgently  needed  to  satisfy  whatever 
portion  of  cur  population  are  under  supplied  with  the  good 
thincrs  of  this  life. 

Ultimately  this  issue  will  come  to  be  recognized.  Regi- 
mentation with  all  it  implies  of  totalitarian  government  will 
give  way  t3  the  stimulation  of  production  and  consumption 
by  the  social  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  and  the  resultant 
and  continaing  increase  of  our  national  wealth  and  its  more 
nearly  equitable  distribution. 


United    States   Supreme   Court    As:ain    Reco^^nizes 
ruert3  Rico  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RllSIDENT  COMMISSIONER  IT.OM  rUERTO  RICO 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  10.  1937 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  SANTIAGO   IGLESIAS   AND  DECISION  OP 
THE  UNITED   STATES   SUPREME    COLTiT 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House.  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include 
therein  a  .statement  which  I  made  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Ami.'rican  Federation  of  Labor,  and  also  a  decision  of 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  rendered  last  Mon- 
day, again  recognizing  Puerto  Rico  as  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

PtTERTO    RICO tTNTTTD    STATES    TERRrrOET 

Resolution  No.  88,  by  Delegate  Santiago  Iglesias,  Puerto  Rico 
Free  Federation  of  Workingmen. 

■V^Tiereas  by  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  duly  signed  December  10.  1898  and 
thereafter  duly  ratified  by  said  contracting  powers,  the  Kingdom  of 
Spam  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
other  islands  then  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies 
lying  cast  of  the  seventy-fourth  meridian  of  longitude  together 
with  the  waters  of  said  islands; 

Whereas  by  the  Orgaiuc  Act  of  March  2.  1917  providing  a 
civU  government  for  Puerto  Rico,  United  States  citizenship  was 
extended  to  the  citizens  cf  Puerto  Rico  and  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  thereby  incorporated  into  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resclrcd  hy  this  Fifty-scvcntJi  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amcr^ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  assembled  to  uroe  the  President  the 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives  of  'the  United  States  of 
America  rn  Congress.  That  said  Islands  so  acquired  and  designated 
under  the  name  cf  Paeno  Rico  and  as  an  oreanized  Territory  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  territorv  of  the  United  States 
of  .America  and  subject  to  the  Nation  thereof;  and  be  it  furt.her 

Resolved.  That  the  present  Oreanic  Act  and  other  Federal  laws 
now  in  force  in  Puerto  Rico  and  all  local  laws  enacted  bv  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  R:co  and  now  in  force  are  hereby  continued 
with  full  force  a::d  effect  until  otherwise  provided,  to  comply  with 
the  duties  and  obligauons  cf  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  toward 
the  United  S*ates. 

This  resolution  has  for  its  purpose  urging  the  President,  the 
Senate,  and  Ho^use  of  Repre.'^ntatives  m  Congress  that  the  island 
of  Ptierto  Rico  be  made  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  dcminion  thereof. 

Your  committee  believes  this  subject  Fhould  receive  careful 
attention  by  the  e?:ccutive  council,  and  rc^om^nends  it  be  referred 
to  it  for  mvestigaticn  and  such  action  as  this  inquiry  may  warrant. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  to  adopt  the  co'mmittee'a 
report. 

Delegate  Iglesias,  Puerto  Rico  Free  Federation  of  Working  Men: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates,  Puerto  Rico  is  a  part  of  the 
United  States  from  1893  up  to  date.  We  have  been  made  citizens 
of  the  United  States  by  action  of  Congress  of  1917.  Were  it  not 
for  the  actions  and  the  help  and  coc-peration  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  the  workingmen  cf  Puerto  Rico  could  never 
have  had  freedom,  respect,  and  the  consideration  of  a  democratic 
form  cf  government.  We  have  had  tlie  pleasure  of  having  now 
an  organized  gcveriunent,  with  all  of  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
association,  freedom  of  t^peech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  United  State-s.  The  influence  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  Paerto  Rico  has  been  of  tremendous 
help  to  us,  and  we  want  to  keep  and  maintrun  those  guaranties 
of  freedom  for  the  m.a.sAes  of  -he  workers  of  the  islands. 

Of  course,  you  may  ask  why  Puerto  Rico  needs  anv  declaration 
by  Congress  to  the  effect  tliat  she  is  either  an  integraj  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  or  a  p:u-t  of  the  United  States.  Her 
inliabitants  have  been  incorporated  into  the  United  States  as  were 
the  inhabitants  cf  Alaska  and  Louisiana.  She  is  an  organized  Ter- 
ritory under  a  liberal  form  of  government  with  all  necessary  con- 
stitutional guaranties.  In  a  financial  sense  she  has  been  favored 
abo\e  any  ether  governmental  division  cf  the  United  States,  witii 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  answer  is,  I  believe,  tliut  the  doubt  as  to  our  exact  political 
status  has  catised  a  fcehng  cf  uncertainty,  unrest,  and  at  times 
even  of  dissatii-faction.  Groups  of  men  who  are  aeainst  the 
liberty  and  the  promotion  of  the  rights  of  the  working  classes 
in  Puerto  Rico  are  continuously  staning  propaganda  against  the 
workingmen  and  the  labor  unions  over  "there.  We  want,  we  de- 
sire, we  are  begging  that  those  guaranties  that  have  been  granted 
to  the  people  cf  Puerto  Rico  be  maintained  forever. 

The  I-Yee  Federation  of  Working  Men  of  Puerto  Rico  was  or- 
ganized after  the  American  Nation  went  over  tiiere,  and  it  has 
proclaimed  that  the  only  salvation  for  the  future  is  the  permanent 
union  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States.  It 
has  not  been  generally  understiod  by  many  of  our  brothers  over 
here  tliat  the  uncertainties  cf  our"  political  status  have  been 
brought  about  largely  by  the  policy  of  Congress  of  favoring  us  by 
special  legislation  considered  as  pos.'^ibly  inconsistent  with  a  dec- 
laration cf  incorporation.  Puerto  Rico  wants  to  he  a  part  of  the 
United  States  forever.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  hrus  declared  that  Puerto  Rico  is  arx 
organized  Territory,  we  are  treated  yet  as  a  possession.  We  want 
to  be  part  of  the  family  and  to  obtain  this  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  Congress  cf  the  L'nited  States  make  the  declaration 
tliat  Puerto  Rico,  after  40  years  of  education,  has  created  institu- 
tions already  very  much  similar  to  tho.'^e  that  prevail  in  the 
Nation.  We  want  these  institutions  to  be  kept  forever.  It  is 
believed  by  a  substaniial  part  of  our  citizens  that  such  a  declara- 
tion by  Congress  will  completely  and  finally  put  to  rest  those 
feelings  of  uncertainty  of  what  Puerto  Rico  is  going  to  be  in  the 
future. 

Tlie  nia.=i=;cs  of  th.e  people,  tlie  prcdiirrrs.  the  men  who  worli, 
the  wcmen  and  the  children  in  the  generations  to  come  want 
to  be  sure  that  these  institutions  of  freedom  that  we  have  shall 
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remain  w-lth  us.  so  that  we 
a  better   life 

Puerto   Rico,    In    a   period 
Spanish  language  all  the 
oi  Labor  th:oi:t,-:T  the  Pan 
Which  speak  Spanish. 

The  resolution  asks  for  thfct 
tion.  the  president  of  the 
executive  council  to  recomm 
Ing  forever  the  statutes  of 
1,700.000  people  of  the  islanc 

President    Green;    I    think 
report  to  this  convention 
is   the    Commissicn?r   from 
United   States.     He   was   eleiit 
serve    in    that    honorable 
honor,  and  fai'hful  service. 

Tlie    motion    to    adopt 
unanunoiis  vote. 


may  build  up  a  better  ccndit;:on  and 

of   40   years,   has   popularized    in    the 

infetltutions  of  the  American  Federation 
Almencan  Republic,  and  those  countries 


PC5 


th? 


declaration,  and  I  ask  this  :onven- 

rican  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the 

end  sincerely   this  matter  of  charter- 

the   island,  in  behalf  and   in   favor  of 

of  Puerto  Rico. 

it  might  be  of  intcroft  if  I  would 
at  oiir  good  friend.  Santiago  Iglesias, 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  Congress  of  the 
"ed  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
Iticn.  He  is  filling  it  with  dignity, 
as  you  have  noted  Just  now. 
committee's    report    was    carried    by 


A  me 


th 


Supreme  Court  of  the  Unlt^ 
Petitioner,  v.  The  Shell 
certiorari  to  the  United 
First  Clrcui:,     No.  18. 


C3 

S;atcs 
— Oc  tober 
Dec  'mber 


Mr.  Justice  Stitherland  d 
This  Is  a  criminal  proceec 
respondents  in  the  insular 
Information    filed    by    the 
with  entering  Into  a  consp 
the  local  antitrust   act.  pas: 
March  14,  1907.     E>emurrers 
the  district  court  en  the 
of   1890.   supplemented   by 
entire   field  embraced  by 
therefore,  was  void.     The 
that  view  and  dismissed  the 
on  appeal  by  the  court  belofcv 
tion  which  we  have  to  decide 
of  the   Sherman  Act   precluled 
the  insular  legislature. 

Th?  pertinent  provisions 
are  set  forth  In  the  margin 


States.  The  People  of  Puerto  Rico. 
iP.  R.).   Limited,  ct  al.     On  writ  of 

CircuiL  Court  of  Apoeals  for  the 
Term..   1937 

r  6.    19371 

livered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Ing  brought  by  petitioner  a«:ainst  the 

district  court  of  San  Juan.   F,  R.     An 

l-strict    attorney    charged    rc^-pondent-s 

rbcy  In  restraint  of  trad'e  In  violation  of 

i!ed  by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico 

to  the  Information  were  sustained  by 

grfcund  that  the  Sherman  Antitrast  Act 

1he   Clayton    Act   of    1914.    covered   the 

local   antitrust   act.   and   the   latter. 

_      me  Court  of  P'aerto  Rico  accepted 

appeal;  and  its  Judgment  was  afBrmcd 

(86  F.   I2d\    577 1.     Tlie  single  ques- 

Is  whether  the  existence  of  section  3 

the   adoption   of  the   local   act   by 


tie 
Suprer 


of  the  Sherman  Act  ard  the  local  ac<- 
Section  3  of  the  Sherman  Act  and 


J90. 
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'Sherman   Act    (July  2,   1 
c.  647,  26  Stat.  209)  : 

Szc. 3.  Every     contract,     c 
bination    in    form    of    trust 
otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in 
straint  of  trade  or  commerce 
any     Territory     of    the    Un 
States  or  of  the  District  of 
lumbia,  or  in  restraint  of 
or  commerce  between  any 
Territorv'    and    another,    or 
tween    any    such    Territory 
Territories     and     any     State 
States    or    the    District    of 
lumbia,     or    with     foreign 
tions.  or  between  the  District 
Columbia     and     any     State 
States     or    foreign    nations 
hereby   declared    illegal, 
person     who     shall     make 
such  contract  or  engage  In 
such    combination    or 
acy.  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
misdem.eanor,    and,    on    con 
tion  thereof,  shall  be  punis 
by  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000 
by  imprisonment  not  exceed 
1  year,  or  by  both  .said  pun 
ments,  in  the  discretion  of 
court. 

Sec.  4.  The     several      dlst 
courts  of  the  United  States 
hereby    invested    with    juru 
tion    to    prevent    and    rest_ 
violations    of    this    act;    and 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
district  attorneys  of  the 
States,    In   their  respective 
tricts,    under    the    direction 
the  Attorney  General,  to  in^tl 
tute    proceedings    in    equity 
prevent  and   restrain  such 
latlons.     •      •      • 

By  section  24  (2)  of  the 
dlcial  Code  (28  U.  S.  C.  sec 
(2)).  the  district  courts  of 
United  States  are  given  Juifs 
diction  "Of  all  crimes  and 
fensf'S  cognizable  under  the 
thorlty  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Puerto  Rico  Act  of  March 
14.    1907     Laws    1907.  p    328): 

Section  1.  Every  contract, 
combination  In  the  form  of 
trost  or  otherwise,  or  conspir- 
acy. In  restraint  of  trade,  com- 
merce, business  transactions, 
and  lawful  and  free  competi- 
tion In  a  town,  or  among  the 
several  towns  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  illegal 
Every  person  whn  shall  make 
any  such  contract  or  engage  m 
any  such  conspiracy,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
or, and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  $5,000  or  by  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  1  year, 
or  by  both  such  punishments 
in  the  discretion  of   the  court. 
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Sec.  3.  The  district  courts  of 
the  Island  are  hereby  vested 
with  Jurisdiction  to  prevent, 
prohibit,  enjoin,  and  punish 
violations  of  this  law;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attor- 
neys of  the  district  courts  of 
the  island  to  institute  proceed- 
ings of  injunction  or  any  other 
civil  proceeding  to  prevent,  pro- 
hibit, enjoin,  and  restrain  such 
violations.     •     •     • 
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eectlon  1  of  the  local  act.  so  far  as  the  question  here  Involved  Is 
concerned,  are  substantially  Identical.  Section  4  of  the  Sherman 
Act  confers  Jurisdiction  in  respect  uf  violations  of  the  act  upon  the 
several  district  courts  of  the  United  States  Section  3  of  the  local 
act  confers  Jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of  Puerto  Rico  In 
re.'^pect  of  violations  of  that  act. 

First.  Section  3  of  the  Sherman  Act  extends  to  "any  Terrltorv  of 
the-  United  States."  But  it  is  urged  that  Puerto  Rico  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  Intent  of  thi.s  phra->e,  and,  thcn^fore,  the  section 
doe-  not  apply  to  that  dependencv  The  point  is  not  well  made 
When  the  Sherman  Act  was  passed  (1390).  we  had  no  In-^ular 
dependencies;  and,  necessarily  the  application  of  section  3  did  not 
extend  beyond  our  continental  domain;  and.  undoubtedly,  it  was 
this  domain  which  was  In  the  immediate  contemplation  of  Cong'-css 
Certainly.  Congress  at  that  time  did  not  have  Puerto  Rico  in  mind 
But  that  is  not  enough.  It  Is  necessary  to  go  further  and  to  say 
that  if  the  acquisition  of  that  Insular  dependency  had  been  fo'-e- 
seen.  Congress  would  have  so  varied  Its  comprehensive  languai;e  as 
to  exclude  it  from  the  operation  of  the  act  (Da^trnnuth  College  v 
Woodward,  4  Wheat.  518,  644;  Ozawa  v.  United  States  260  U  8 
178,  195-193;  United  States  v.  Thind.  261  U.  S.  204  207  20S)  The 
only  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the  word  -'territory."  a:,  used  m 
section  3  of  the  Sherman  Act.  properly  can  bo  applied  to  a  de- 
pendency now  bearing  the  relation  to  the  United  Slates  which  is 
borne   by  Puerto  Rico. 

In  Balzac  v.  Puerto  Rico  (258  U.  S,  298,  304  305)   it  was  held  that 
although   the  sixth   am.endment  of   the   Constitution.    Aith   re-pert 
to   the    right    of    trial    by    Jury,    applied    to   the    Temtorie.s    of    the 
United  States.  It  did  not  apply  to  territory  belonging  to  tho  UniU'd 
Startes  which  had  not  been  incorpcrated  info  the  Union     ar.d  thai 
neituer  the  Philippines  nor  Puerto  Rico  was  ternicry   which   had 
been  so  incorporated  or  had  become  a  part  of  the  United   States 
as  distinguished  from  merely   belonging   to   it.     But   it    is   evident 
from  a  consideration  of  the  pertine:it  acts  of  Congress  and  th^'  deci- 
sions of  this  Court  with  respect  to  these  acts  that  whether  Puerto 
Rico  comes  within   a  given  congressional   act   applicable   in   terms 
to  a  "Territory"  depends  upon  the  character  and   aim  cf  the  act 
Words  generally  have  diHerent  shades  cf  meaning,  and   are  to  be 
construed.   If  reasonably   pos.slbIe.  to  effectuate   the   intent   of   the 
Lawiriakers;    and    this    meaning    In    parti':'ular    in.-tance.s    is    to    be 
arr.vtd  at  not  only  by  a  consideration  of  the  woids  ihomse'lvts   but 
by  considering  as  well  the  context,  the  purposc"^^  uf   the   law    and 
thp  circumstances  under  which  the  words  were  emploved   iAtlantic 
CU'aners  ct-  Dyers  v.  United  States.  286  U    S    427    ^33'  Hchmmi  v 
Stjckholms.  Etc..  Bank.  293  U.  S    84.  86.  87-^8)       Tliu.s.  althout-h 
Puerto  Rico  is  not  a  Territory  within   the  reach  cf   the  sixth   and 
seventh   amendments   and   may   not   be   a    "Territory-"    within    the 
meaning  of  the  word  as  used  In  some  statutes,  we  held  in  Kcrpcl  v 
Bvigham    (211    U.   S.   468,   474.   475,   476)    that   Puerto   RiCo    was   a 
"Territory"    within    the    meaning    of    section    5278    of    the    Revised 
Statutes,  which  provides  for  the  demand  and  surrender  of  fugitive 
criminals   by   Governors   of  Territories    n?    well    as   of   Stat'=»'=       The 
Court  said   that   it   was  impossible  to  hold   that   Puerto   Rico   was 
not   intended   to   have  power   to  reclaim   fugitives  from    its  justice 
or  that  It  was  intended  Uaat  it  should  be  an  ai;yluin  for  fugitives 
from   the    United    States.     The   word    •"Territory"   a.s   used    in   that 
statute  was  defined  as  meaning  "a  pcrtion  of  the  countrv"  not   in- 
cluded within  the  Imiits  of  any  State  and  not  yet  admitted  as  a 
Sta*e  Into  the  Union,  but   organized   under  the   laws  of  Congress. 
with  a  separate  legislature  under  a  Terrliorial  governor  and   other 
ofScers    appointed    by    the    Presiden'     and    S,mate    of    the    United 
States."     And    the    Court    concluded.    "It    mav    be    Justly    as.serteri 
that  Puerto  Rico  is  a  completely  organized  Territory,  although  not 
a   Territory   incorporated   into   the   United   States,    and    that    there 
is   no  reason   why  Puerto   Rico   should    not    be    held    to   be   ."uch   a 
Territory    as    Is    comprised    la    section    5278."     See    Porto    Rico    v 
Rosaly  (227  U   S.  270.  274)      Compare  Talbott  v.  Silver  Bow  Count-j 
(139    U.    S.    438,    444  415) . 

With  equal  force  It  may  be  said  here  that  there  Ls  no  ria.'^on  why 
Puerto  Rico  should  not  be  held  to  be  a  "Territory"  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3  of  the  Sherman  Act  We  pointed  out  in  the 
Atlantic  Cleaners  &  Dyers  case,  supra,  pagp  435,  that  in  th-  lich"  of 
the  applicable  history  and  circumstances,  it  was  apparent^  that 
Congress  meant  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  subject  of  con- 
tracts, combinations,  and  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade,  "and  to 
that  end  to  exercl.^^e  all  the  power  It  possessed";  that  while  Con- 
gress in  pa.s.«ing  section  1  exercised  only  the  power  conferred  by 
the  com.merce  clause,  in  passing  section  3  it  exerci.sed  a  gen-Tal 
power  unlimited  by  that  clause.  We  therefore  concluded  that  the 
word  "trade"  as  tLsed  in  section  3  should  be  given  a  more  extended 
meaning;  than  the  same  word  as  tis-d  in  section  1. 

If.  as  we  there  determined.  Congress  Intended  by  the  Sherman 
Act  to  exert  all  th.'  power  it  possessed  In  respect  of  the  subject 
matter— trade  and  commerce  -it  is  equally  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Congre.'^s  Intended  to  include  ail  Territories  to  which  Its  powers 
might  extend  The  same  reason  which  requires  the  utmost  liber- 
ality of  construction  In  respect  of  the  word  "trade"  also  requires 
the  same  degree  of  liberality  of  construction  In  respect  of  'he  word 
"Territory";  and  we  hold,  accordinglv.  that  the  word  "Territory" 
was  used  in  Its  most  comprehensive  .sense,  as  embracing  all  organ- 
ized Territories.  wh.Hher  incorporated  into  the  United  States  or  not 
Including  Puerto  Rico. 

Second.  The  court  below  held  that  although  section  1  of  the 
loci-  act  contained  some  words  not  to  be  found  in  section  3  cf  liis 
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Sl^erman  Act,  the  pertinent  provisions  were  in  subs-ance  the  sam"- 
that  the  act  chareed  in  thr  information  as  a  crime  under  the  ?^^i 
B:atute  wa.'  the  same  its  that  denounced  as  a  crime  in  th«  SherroVn 
Acl;  and  that  in  each  instance  the  ofTen.se  was  a  crime  a^aint^^'e 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  With  that  view  we  .^r"?  Bu' 
that  court  concluded  that  the  act  of  Consre-ss  preempted  '  1  e 
ground  occupied  by  the  local  act  and  supcrs-dcd  it;  and  conse! 
quenrly  th?  local  district  court  was  without  lurisdlction  of  ^^^ 
offense.    With  that  conclusion  we  are  unable  to  iroe 

1.  Section  14  of  the  Forakcr  Act,  pa&jcd  AnrM   i->    iqnn    irv,    ^a^ 
31    Stat.   7-;,   80)    provided    that    the  ^statutoVr ikw^"  J'^he   Ur  ted 
States,   not   locally   inapplicable,   should   have   the   sarne  force  and 
elTect   in   Puerto   Rico   i.s   in   the   United   States.   wiS^  cenam   ex^ 
cepticns    n)t    material    here.     Section    27    ip.    82)    provided    "That 
an    local    kvjislatlye   powers    hereby    granted    shall    be    vested    in    a 
legislative  ;Lssembly     •      •      V"     And  by  section  32    ,  pp    83-84)     i? 
was   provided    that   the    legislative    authority    "shall    extend   to   all 
m.atters  of  .i  legislative  character  not  locallv  inapplicable     •     •     •  " 
These  van.  us  provisions  are  continued  in  force  by  .sections  9    "^5 
and  37  of  the  Organic  Act  of  March  2.  1917   i  ch    145    39  Stat  ^951)' 
The.se  prcv.sions  do  not  differ  in  substance  from  the  various  pro- 
vl.qons  rekting  to  the  powers  of  the  organized  and   incorpcrated 
continental   Territories  of   the  United  States,   in  respect   of  which 
this  court   jaid  In  Clinton  v.  Eiiglebrecht   (13  Wall    434    441)    that 
the  theory  upon  which  these  Territories  have  been  organized  "has 
ever  been  t.^at  of  leaving  to  the  inhabitants  all  the  powers  of  self- 
government   consistent  with  the  .supremacv  and  supervision  of  na- 
tional  autl  orlty,   and   with   certain   fundamental   principles  estab- 
lished by  Congress";   and  in  Hornbuckle  v.  Toombs   (18  Wall    648 
6a5  6o6)    we  said:    "The  powers  thus  exercised    by  the   Territorial 
eglslatures  are  nearly  as  extensive  as  those  exercised  bv  any  State 
legis.ature."     See  also  Cope  v.  Cope  (137  U.  S   682,  684)"  where  this 
court,  spea.dng  of  this  typical  general  provision  contained   in  the 
Utah  Orgaric  Act,  said  that,  with  the  exceptions  noted  in  the  pro- 
vision  itsel',   "the  power  of   the  Terrltonal   legislature  was  appar- 
ently as  plenary  as  that  of  the  legislature  of  a  State."     In  Maynard 
V    Hill   (125  U    S    190.  204)    the  essentia]  similarity  of  the  various 
provisions  :n  respect  of  the  powers  of  Territorial  legislatures  was 
pointed  out,  and  It  was  said  that  what  were  "rightful  subjects  of 
legislation"  was  to  be  determined  "by  an  examination  of  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  legislatures  had  been   in  the  practice  of  acting 
With  the  cc  nsent  and  approval  of  the  people  they  repre.sented  " 

The  grant  of  legislative  power  in  respect  of  local  matters  con- 
tained in  section  32  of  the  Foraker  Act,  and  continued  in  forc« 
by  section  37  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1917,  is  as  broad  and  compre- 
hensive as  language  could  make  it.  The  primary  question  posed 
by  the  challenge  to  the  validity  of  the  act  under  consideration  is 
whether  the  matter  covered  by  the  act  is  one  "of  a  legislative  char- 
acter not  locally  inapplicable."  It  requires  no  argument  to  dem- 
onstrate that  a  conspiracy  In  restraint  of  trade  within  the  borders 
of  Puerto  }{ico  is  clearly  a  local  matter,  and  that  it  falls  within 
the  prccl.se  terms  of  the  power  granted  by  sections  32  and  37  of 
the  respective  acts  in  which  the  grant  is  found.  The  power  being 
given  without  express  limitation,  a  conclusion  that  the  present 
exerci.se  of  the  power  Is  precluded  by  the  existence  of  section  3 
of  the  Sherman  Act  must  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  a  con- 
gressional statute  penalizing  specific  local  behavior  and  a  statute 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  same  effect  cannot  coexist.  With  due  re- 
gard to  the  status  of  the  Territory,  the  character  of  its  established 
government  the  positive  terms  of  the  congressional  grant  of 
power,  and  the  lack  of  conflict  between  the  two  acts,  that  assump- 
tion must  be  rejected. 

2.  Tlie  aim  of  the  Foraker  Act  and  the  Organic  Act  was  to  give 
Puerto  Rico  full  power  cf  local  self-determination,  with  an  auton- 
omy similar  to  that  of  the  States  and  incorporated  Territories 
{Gromer  v.  Standard  Dredging  Co.,  224  U.  S.  362,  370;  Porto  Rico  v 
Ro.'^aly.  supra,  p.  274).  The  effect  was  to  confer  upon  the  Terri- 
tory many  of  the  attributes  of  quasi  sovereignty  possessed  by  the 
States-  as,  for  example.  Immunity  from  suit  without  their  con- 
sent i Porto  Rico  v.  Rosaly.  supra).  By  those  acts  the  typical 
American  governmental  structure,  consisting  cf  the  three  'inde- 
pendent    departments — legislative,     executive,     and     Judicial was 

erected.  "A  body  politic" — a  commonwealth— was  created  (31 
Stat.  79,  sec.  7,  ch.  191).  The  power  of  Uxatlon.  the  power  to  en- 
act and  enforce  laws,  and  other  characteristically  governmental 
powers  were  vested.  And  so  far  as  local  matters'  are  concerned 
as  we  have  already  shown  In  respect  of  the  continental  territories! 
legislative  powers  were  conferred  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  extensive 
as  those  exercised  by  the  State  legislatures. 

This  comprehensive  grant  of  legislative  power  made  by  Congress 
plainly  recognizes  the  great  desirabUity  of  devolving  upon  the  local 
government  the  responsibility  of  searching  out  local  offenses  and 
prosecuting  them  in  the  local  tribunals.  The  insular  supreme 
court  In  this  case  declared  in  emphatic  terms  the  wisdom  of  such 
local  control  in  respect  of  the  matter  dealt  with  by  the  act  m 
question.  Although  striking  down,  with  evident  reluctance,  the  act 
as  invalid,  that  court  said;  "The  right  of  the  insular  legislature 
and  officers  to  prosecute  and  punish  such  monopolies  as  may  be 
set  up  within  our  Jurisdiction  is  really  inestimable.  It  was  so 
understood  by  our  legislature  when  it  took  upon  Itself  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject.  This  -^s  a  wholesome  and  necessary  legis- 
lation that  should  be  enforced  through  the  insular  courts.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  a  special 
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luT^u  iau^/To^ii^f^^'^vf""  '^'  ^""^^^  *^°^  ^-^^^^^  ^-^o  violate 
ma.  be  r,'roc«  '?  ^*"  ^^^'  -"'f^f^^d  the  National  Government 
t^^elaner  world  nV"^  such  offenses,  instances  might  cccur  where 

c'  4me\^  i^?''^H^"''''''r''i'>'  ^^'  ^^^^f^i  °^«rs,  or  where. 

activ  t^  ^;h"":^:  °' °^;"-  such  cfScers  might  not  displav  the  same 

3    in   the      X?V^tl  '1  '°  ^^  ^•^•P^'--^^^  '^^^  ^he  local  officX" 

cweepinc.  c' a^Sr  of  thf   ^^"=^"°'^g   considerations,    including   the 

tJe  PoikeV Tctlnd  the  £°"-^^-^''f '^^  g^^^-t  of  power  contained  m 

',  W^  ^°°  ^^^  Organic  Act  of  1917    the  eene-a.'   -ni-tKi^ 

to  regHaTi^^rSTor^noc^^^  ^'"^  ^o.ernn.oL'^r'r'^l.J^o'^ 

conn^^ ';;  [;^SS:fic^l  '^i  ^^'^f^^^t'^i.^^.l^ 

s.s.cn_L,y  w,tn  the  provisions  of  the  respective  act.<      Se--  serTmr-T^? 

tst^r^^f^  -'"•  ^"^  ''T-'''  '^-'  U^e  F^r'akcr^Act^^KoSLlJ 
IS  expressed  m  these  acts  or,  so  far  as  we  are  advised  in  anv  omVpt 
Federal  act  which  suggests  a  cont-ressional  irt^-n '  *?  Sit  the 
'^ct'ff  °Jv.'''.'  ^>?""''  "'  '"^  legislation  to  thoS  sub  ect^ in  re- 
gS  and  w.  fi\f'  'f.^""  '"^-^^^'^^  °'  '''^'''''  leg.slation  by  Con- 
ronsequ°nces  ifkitv"?  l"^^  ^^  l'''  ^"'^^^  "'  the  power  or  m  the 
«->.f^K  -     ^"^    ^'^^^"    -'"^    ^i-e    duplicate    exercise    of    it 

which  requires  an  implication  to  -hat  effect  ^-^tr.ise    oi    it 

fS^  attention  is  called  to  certain  differences  of  lane^aaee  m  th« 
rnnfl^t""  .^""^   ''  ''  ^'^^   "-^'^'^  ^^^^   ciifferenSs  cr  fue   a     riik "  Of 
S?s^^'t  ?o-S^"'^V'"^i°"  ^/^'^^^^  ''''  ^-^^  court's  alnS  ?he  ^der^ 
tAan  rea^   s  n^.  J?     '^-^  of  ccnfiictmg  decisions  is  more  fanciful 
r, o  f,  K  ,  ■     P,^     ^  ^^'"''^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^o^^  below  that  there  i^  m  fact 

^titut^r^But  in?b'-  "^urr  ^^^  P^'^"^^*^^--^  provision.  of\he  two 
statutes.     But  in  the  unlikely  event  that    m  sniie  cf  tl-Ls  mm 'n 

P^.late"?oun/to' r""r^  ?^"   '''^   ^^^   ^'^^'   °^   ^^^   ^"-a'l 
appelate    courts    to    resolve    that    conflict    is    c'ear    i'er<:     19H    ia.\ 

c"^?29l3  Sa'sle^r  %  ^  ^"^"'"^  ^^  ^^^  -'"^  ^'  ^3''l9'?5 
t..  .i-i»,  i.i  btat.  936,   L    S.  C.    .sees    225    347 1 

no^dail^ToTa'sec'^H  n'''''  '^'  ^'^'''^''^'  duphcation  gives  rLse  to 
Tch^t^f  f  'V^^'''''^  prosecution  and  conviction,  or  of  double  pun- 
^hment  for  the  same  offense.  The  risk  of  double  Jecnardy  «  dcSs 
not  exLst^  Both  the  Territorial  and  Federal  iws  and  t^e 
cotins,  whether  exercising  Federal   or  local   Juriiiction    Li  crea- 

^S?  suprr'n"'312T  T  ^"V.  sovereignty.'  ,See  Bai^ac^"  p'ono 
^ico    supra,  p.  312  )      Prosecution   under   one  of   the   laws   in   the 

ofher'i'r.  f  "°V.  "^^^^^i^y  ^-^^l  ^r  a  prosecution  und  ?  fhe 
other  law  in  another  court  (Grafton  v  United  States  206  U  S  333) 
In  that  case  Grafton,  a  soldier  in  the  Armv,  had  been  acqu  tu>d 
by  a  general  court  martial  convened  m  the  Philippine  IslanSs'of^a 
crime  not  capital,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  uofation 
of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war.  SubsequenUv  a  cr-minal  n" 
formation  m  the  name  of  the  United  States  was  filed  in^PhiliS- 
^rn^'r^Srl^'l  f  ^'^1  '^-^^°^^'  ^-^^arging  him  with  the  same  o.^enL 
committed  in  Violation  of  a  local  law.  This  ccurt  held  that  the 
acquituil  of  the  accused  by  the  court  martial  precluded  his  be  ng 
a^an  tried  for  the  same  offense  in  the  civil  courts,  for  the  reSn 
■  hat  he  would  thus  be  put  twice  in  Jeopardv  of  punishment      The 

^c  1342).  The  general  ccurt  martial  was  a  Federal  tribunal  The 
Philippine  act  was  a  local  law;  and  the  court  of  first  Instance  was  a 

ocal  court.  But  both  of  the  laws  and  both  of  the  courts  owed 
their  existence  to  the  same  supreme  authontv.  The  situafor  pre- 
sented there  was.  in  all  essentials,  the  siime  as  that  presented 
here.  Tlie  decision  of  the  court  in  that  ca.se  rested  upon  the 
ground  that  the  acctised  having  been  acquitted  bv  the  Federal 
tribunal,  could  not  be  subjected  to  prosecution  m  another  ccurt 
civil  or  m.ilitary.  of  the  same  sovereignty.  We  held  that  although 
the  same  act  might  constitute  distinct  offen.ses  against  a  '^•ate 
and  against  the  United  States,  for  both  of  which  the  accused  m.ight 
be  pro.secuted,  that  rule  had  no  application  to  acts  committed'  *n 
the  Philippine  Islands.  We  said  (pp  354-355)  :  "The  Govemm.ent 
of  a  State  does  not  derive  its  powers  from  the  Unltrd  States  while 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  owes  its  exlstenee  wholly  to  the 
United  States,  and  its  Judicial  tribunals  exert  all  their  powers  by 
authority  of  the  United  States.  The  Jurisdiction  and  authorltv  of 
the  United  States  over  tliat  territory  and  its  inhabitants  *'or'  a'l 
legitimate  purposes  of  government,  is  paramount.  So  that  the  cases 
holding  that  the  same  acts  committed  in  a  State  of  the  Umon  mav 
constitute  an  offense  against  the  United  States  and  also  a  distmc't 
offense  against  the  State,  do  not  apply  here,  where  the  two  tri- 
bunals that  tried  the  accused  exert  all  their  powers  under  and  bv 
authority  of   the   same   Government — that   of   the   United   States." 

An  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  the  Grafton  case  on  the 
ground  that  but  one  statute  was  there  Involved — namely  the 
statute  of  the  PhiUppine  Islands— and  that  both  the  g'e'neral 
court  martial  and  the  Philippine  cotirt  undertook  to  enforce  that 

'The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides  "nor  shall 
any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in 
leopardy  of  life  or  limb."  Section  2  (the  Bill  of  Rights)  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Organic  Act  of  1917  (39  Stat.  931)  provides  that  "no 
person  for  the  same  offease  shall  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy  of  pun- 
ishment." 

•  "All  crimes  not  capital  •  •  •  which  ofUcers  and  soldiers 
may  be  guilty  of  •  •  •  are  to  be  taken  C4:>gniZAnce  of  bv  a 
general  •  •  •  court  [martial],  •  •  •  and  punished  at 'the 
discretion  of  such  court." 
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statute.    Obviously  that 
ceeding    was    not    to    eni 
enforce    the    sixty-second 
nonetheless  a  Federal  law 
might  be  necessary  to 
the   act   charged   against 
"crimes"  in  the  sixty 
section   289  of  the   Cri 
in  respect  of  offenses  coEt 
elusive   Jiirlsdictlon   of 
State    or    organized    Terrt 
laws  of  such  State, 
fenses.      Prosecutions    _ 
enforce  the  laws  of  the 
force    the    Federal    law, 
recited,    are    adopted    by 
Publishing  Co.  (219  U.  S. 
4.  The  decisions  of  the 
when  the  States  were  ne 
except  in  one  particular 
mony  with  the  views  we 
not  conclusive,   are  entitlH 
with  Territorial  powers  1 
the  rendition  of  the  declsljo 
well   may   be    credited 
these  powers  and  their  _ 
Judges  peculiarly  competent 

The  Supreme  Court   of 
drawn    opinion,    reached 
Territory  defining  and  p 
and  enforceable,  notwlth 
defined  and  prescribed  p 
mitted   in   any  of   the 
Following   its   discussion 
National   and  Territorial 
which  had  been  conferred 
concluded:   "•      •      •     the 
able  by  act  of  Congress  is 
United  States.    The  act 
tlon  upon  the  right  of 
as  an  offense  against  it 
legislature  to  enact  a  law 
therefor  as  an  offense  agai 
are   In  practical   and   legal 
one  emanates  from  the  ot 
legislature  of  the  Territory 
which  It  was  invested  may 
to  punish  as  a  Territorial 
not  conflict  with  the  Unit 
not  assvime  to  destroy  the 
vision.     It  could  not  have 
desiring   to  contract  polyga 
only  have  refused  to  pun 
this  possibility  Congress  i 
the    Federal    Government. 
Supreme  Court  of  Utah  In 
The  Wyoming  and  the  _ 
punishment  could  be  had 

Jxistlfy  that  view  by 

Federal    statutes    denouncl  ig 
course,  in  the  light  of  our  ] 
seen  to  be  erroneous;  but 
of  the  reasoning  and 
point — that  the  local  statiite 
power,  notwithstanding  the 
In  Territory  v.  Guyott  (9 
it  a  felony  to  sell,  barter, 
was  sustained   against  the 
Territory  to  pass  the  statu^ 
United  States  Revised 
same   offense. 

TerHtcry  v.  Long  Bell 
validity  of  the  Antitrust 
islature.     Suits  were  brouglJt 
latlons   of   the   territorial 
Sherman  Act.     The  court 
act,  holding  that  it  was 
Federal  act.     In  doing  so,  ., 
upon,  the  Wyoming,  Montana 

The  Supreme  Court  of 
Alexander  (11  Ariz.  172),  . 
statute  like  that  involved 
held   it   to   be   invalid.     In 
rejected    the    Wyoming, 
authority  of  Davis  v.  Season 
presently  consider. 

5.  There  is  some  general 
Railway  Co.  v.  Gutierrez  (21 
which,  considered  apart  fron 
apart  from  the  opinions  In  . 
slons  of  the  court  below  in 
court  below  and  the  argume 
upon  these  cases.     An  exai^ 


ew  Is  Incorrect.     The  court-martial  pro- 

orce    the    Philippine    leglKlatlon.    but    to 

article    of    war;     and    that    article    was 

distinct  from  the  local  law,  because  it 

to  the  local  law  to  determine  whether 

the   soldier   was   embraced    by   the   term 

article.     This   is   well   Illustrated   by 

Code    (18  U.   S.   C.  sec.   468),   which. 

mitted  upon  places  subject  to  the   ex- 

United  States   within   the   limits   of   a 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


;ory  or  District,  makes  applicable  the 
,  or  District  in  respect  of  such  of- 
that    section,    however,    are    not    to 

iJtate,  Territory,  or  District,  but  to  en- 
details    of    which,    instead    of    being 

reference.      See    United    States    v.    Press 

supreme  courts  of  four  States,  rendered 

rly  created  from  former  Territories,  are. 

of  which   we  shall   spealt  later,   in   har- 

4ave  expressed.     Those  decisions,  thcueh 

to   great   weight,   because   thev   dealt 

operation  at  a  time  so  shcrtiy'  before 

ns  that  the  Judges  who  rendered  tLtm 

such   knowledge    of    the    purpose    of 

7  and  application  as  to  make  The.=;e 

to  decide  questions  relating   thereto. 

Wyoming,   in  a  very   full  and   carefully 

he    conclusion    that    a   statute    of    that 

ihlng  the  crime  of  bigamy  was  valid 

ding  the  fact  that  an  act  of  Congress 

ihment  for  the  same  crime  when  com- 

itorles    (In   re   Murphy,   5   Wyo.    297 1. 

respect  of  the   relations  between  the 

<  Governments,   and   the  extensive   powers 

i   upon  the   latter,   that   court    (p.   315) 

crime  of  bigamy  as  defined  and  punish- 

a  crime  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 

Congress  embraces  no  express'  limita- 

Territory  to  also  pimlsh  the  same  act 

ind    Its   local   laws,   nor   upon   the   local 

■  defining   and   providing   a   punishment 
list  the  Territorial  sovereignty.     As  there 

effect  two  governments;   although  the 

er,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  why  the 

under  the  general  grant  of  power  with 

not  have  enacted  a  valid  law  asstimlng 

offense  the  crime  of  bigamy.     It  does 

d  States  statute.     It  could  not  and  did 

force  or  effect  of  the  congressional  pro- 

asstmied   to   offer  immunity   to  those 

mous   marriages.     By   silence    it   could 

ish  It  as  a  Territorial   crime.     To  avoid 

dertook  to  punish  it  as  a  crime  against 

That    decision    was    followed    by    the 

State  V.  Norman  (16  Utah  457). 

courts  thought  that  prosecution  and 

under  both  statutes  and  attempted  to 

the   rule   applicable   to   State    and 

the    same    criminal    acts.    This,    of 

li  iter  decision  in  the  Grafton  case,  is  now 

the  error  does  not  affect  the  accuracy 

■  —'        of  these  courts  upon  the  main 
was   a   valid   exercise   of   Territorial 

identical  legislation  by  Congress. 
Mont.  46),  a  territorial  statute  making 
'  Rive  Intoxicating  liquor  to  an  Indian, 
contention  that  the  authority  of  the 
-  had  been  foreclosed  by  section  2139, 
which  defines   and  punishes  the 


Ulah 


in  vol  ;lng 


cone  uslon 


O' 


Stat  utes 


Limber  Co.    (22  Okla.  890)    Involved  the 

passed  by  the  former  territorial  leg- 

against  the  defendants,  charging  vio- 

t,    which    were   also   violations   of    the 

sjistalned  the   validity  of  the  territorial 

repugnant  to  or  in  conflict  with  the 

followed  the  reasoning  of,  and  relied 

and  Utah  decisions,  above  cited. 

Territory  of  Arizona,  In  Territory  v. 

before  it  for  consideration  a  bigamy 

In  the  Wyoming  case,   and  erroneously 

reaching  that   concltision,    it   expressly 

^,    and    Montana   decisions    upon    tho 

(138  U.  S.  333),  a  case  which  we  shall 


language   In  El   Paso   &  Northeastern 

5  U.  S.  87)   and  Dart?  v.  Bea-'tan,  supra, 

the  question  which  wag  involved  and 

;ir  entirety,  seems  to  support  the  deci- 

the  present  case.     The  apinlcn  of  the 

lit  of  respondents  here  rest  in  the  main 

ination  of  them,  however,  will  show 


tlieir 


that  they  have  been  ml-unrierstood.     The  Gutierrez  case  involved 
the   validity   cf  a  statute   of   the  Territory   of  New  Mexico    which 
provided    that   no   acrion   for   injuries    inflicting   death    caused    hv 
and  person  or  corporation   in  the  Territory  should   be  maintained 
uciess  the  person  ( iaiming  dcU^agf.s   .=:hould.  within  90  days  a-'trr 
the    infliction   of   the   Injuries  compinined   of  and   30   day;   before 
commencing  .suit,  serve  upon  the   defendant   an   affidavit   coverir' 
certain  specified   particulars.     Tiie  .statute  al.<;o  required  that  suit 
niu.st  be  brought  within  a  year  and  in  a  specified  district  court  of 
th-  Territory      IT^e  .statute  Is  set  forth  In  lull  in  the  margin  of  the 
cpmicu  of  this  court   in  Atchison.   Tc^-ka   d-   Santa  Fe  Railwcv  v 
Scuer,   (213  U.  S.  55.  59^63).     An  action  ^.-as  brought   in  Te^s^  b-- 
Enedma  Gutierrez  acamst  the  railwny  companv  to  recover  daiV^eps 
lor  tne  death  of  her  Intestate.     The  accident  causing  ;he  dcath"haD- 
pened   in  N-.-w  Mexico,  and   the   railway  company    set   up   the   Ne^v 
Mexico  .ctatu-ehy  way  oi  5:pecial  plea  and  an.swer,     A  writ  of  error 
Drought    here   for  review   the   judgment   of   the   Supreme   Court    of 
if  XX-,  ho.cimg  that  the  case  \va.s  controlled  by  the  Federal  Employ- 
er.;   I^-'^bi-!ty  .\rt   (34  Stat,  232)    and  rel';slng  to  give  effect  to  the 
^ew   Mexico   statute-   a   statute    which    was    plainly    an    attempted 
restricii<-,:a  v:pon  the  right  of  action  conferred  m  unlimited  terms  by 
the  Federal   Employers'  Liability  Art,  and.  therefore,  in  direct  con- 
mct  with  that  act.     In  deciding  the  question,  this  court  said  that 
t.icre  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  act  of  Congre.ss  "would  necessarily 
sup-rseae  the  Territorial  law  reguiatmt?  the  same  subject  "     This  la 
broad    laneua.-e:    but    it   mu.st    be   con.'^trucd    In    the    light    of    the 
question  presented  which   wils  whether  a  Territorial   act    In   plain 
conflict    w.th    tho    Federal    act     wa.s    valid.     In    that    situation    th.> 
applicable   rule    Is   that    formulated    by    Chief    Justice    Marshall    in 
Cohen?  v     Vir0nia    (6   Wheat,   264,   399  >,   where,   speaking   for  th^s 
court,  he  said:  'Tt  Is  a  maxim,  not  to  be  disre?arded,  that  general 
expressior^,  in  every  opinion,  are  to  be  taken ^ in  connection  with 
ine  case  in  which  those  exr.re.ssions  are  used.     If  they  go  bevcnd 
the   case,    they   may   be  respected,    but  ought   not   to  control"  the 
judgment  m  a  subsequent  suit,  when  the  very  point  Is  presentr-d 

tt°''q    «no°?o'l    ^^"^   ''^^'^-  '^^'^Pf'^Py-^  Executor  v.  United  States  (295 
U,  b,  602,  62.  i    and  ca.'«s  cited 

In  the   course   of  the   opinion   rendered   bv   thl.s  court   In   Davl^ 

J^^,°~'°^    "^'^'^'^    'P    ^''^''   '^  ^■^''  »'^^d:    "The  cases   in   which   the 
:    legislation    of   Cor.^re.^s   w;i:   su{)ersede   the   legislation   of    a   State 
I    or  Territory,   without   specific   provisions  to  that  effect,   are  those 
;    in   Which   the  .same   matter   is  the  subject  of   legislation   bv   both 
There  the  action   of  Congress  mav  Wf>ll  be  considered   as   cbverinr 
the  entire  ground,"     Tlu.s  generalization  was  not  necessary  to  the 
decision   of   the  case,   and,   tak^n   literally,   cannot   .stand,   because 
a.';  in  the  Guti'^rre/   ra.se.   it   ..mits  the   element  of  actual   conflict 
between    the    two    acts    of    let^islatlon.      The    decision    Itself    sus- 
tained the  validity  of  a  statute  penalizing  any  person  who  teaches 
a<lvises,   counst^l.-^,   or   encoura-e-s  the   practice  of   bigamy   or   polv- 
ganiy^  notwithstanding  there  wa.s  a  general  act  of  Congress  which 
had   for   its   object   the    suppression   of   bigamy    and   polygamy    In 
the    Temtones       .\nd    the    court    said    in    its    opinion     (p     341) 
that  bigamy  and  polygamy  are  "crimes  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States^  and    they   are   crimes   by   the   laws   of  Idaho";    and    further 
tJ^of,  T^'   '-}l''\^^''   »'''    "f   Cnt.rre,s,s   was  a  general   law   applicable 
S  Vh  JtT!::'^     f  ^""^  ■■'^7'  "^'   Purport  to  restrict  the  legislation 
of   the   Territories    over    kindred    offenser,   or   over    the    means    for 
their   asrertamment    and   prevention,  '     E.-^ch    of    the   two   observa- 
tions   which    we    have    last    quoted,    mav    have    gore    beyond    the 

^v^'^tf/^M  °l  ^^»  ^""-'^  ^''"^  "'^>'  ^''^'^  ^''^^i"  ^he  rule  announced 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  Cohens  ca.se.  In  any  event  how- 
ever they  indicate  that  the  general  statement  first  quoted  'is  not 
to  be  glveu  the  sweeping  effect  which  a  categorical  reading  of 
the  words  mittht  at  first  suggest  '^aunib 

f9£f  l^  \'''?at  ""^""u  ^^  f:'''^  ^^°''^  Domenex^h  v.  National  City  Bank 
(294  L  6  199).  which  the  court  below  thought  lent  support  to  its 
Judgment^  -Riat  case  involved  the  validity  of  a  tax  sought  to  be 
imposed   by-  Puerto  Rico   upon   a   branch   of   a  national   bank   or- 

l^fi'H-f  l\:  I'  ^^^  \^r  "^  ^^^  ^'"'^^"^  S^^^^«-  We  held  that  section 
5219  of  the  Revtsed  Statutes  wa.s  in  force  in  Puerto  Rico  and  that 
^at  section  forbade  the  tax.  The  grant  to  the  territory  of  the 
general  power  to  tax  did  not  constitute  consent  on  the'  part  of 
Congress  that  a  tax  not  authorized  by  section  5219  could  be  la'd" 
and  it  IS  upon  that  ground  that  our  decision  rests.  The  conflict 
between  he  tax  and  the  Federal  law  we  regarded  as  plain 
th^  c,^Tt-''  1  I'V^i^ntended  th.a.  if  the  local  antitrust  act  and 
the  Shprman  Act  both  stand,  a  conflict  of  Jurisdiction  between  the 

l^!nll"'T\T  ''''  'r'i  '°^''^-^  ''''^  '''''''■     ^^^  clearly  there 
is   sight,    if    an),    ground    for    the    apprehension.     The    local    act 

simply  confers  Jurisdiction  upon  the  local  coiu-ts  to  enfomc  that 
a^t.  No  attempt,  of  course,  Is  made  to  confer  Jurisdlcticn  UDon 
those  courts  to  enforce  the  Sherman  Act,  or  upon  he  Federa 
courts  to  erJorce  the  local  act  It  is  hard  to  see  why  a  coufllJt 
as  to  which  law  shall  be  enforced  and  which  JuVlsdS'onshaU  be 
invoked  Should  ever  aris.,  since  the  ofT.cers  charged  with  tS| 
admin;.=tratlnn  and  enforcement  of  both  acts  arc  In  the  last  analv! 
Bis,  under  the  control  of  the  same  sovereignty'  and  It  weH  ml; 
be  assum.ed.  will  work  in  harm.ony.  ^ 

We  conclude  that  the  antitrurt  art  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  viHrl   nnri 
""i^truf  cop^'''  ^'"'^^^^^^'-  ''''  Juclgmcnt  Sil^^L  reveSl'   "^ 
Test: 

CnERK,  Supreme  Court,  United  States. 
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EXTEXSIOX  n^^  REMARKS 


C'F 


HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDIXGS 

OF   M.\KYI..\Xr) 

TX  THE  SENATE  OV  THE  l^XITED  STATES 
Saturday,  Dcccirihcr  11  (Urgislat.ve  dcy  cf  Tuesday,  Tsovembcr 

IG).  1937 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  GEORGE  STE^VA^T  BROWN.  JUDGE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES   CUSTOMiS   COURT 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  a?k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  pnntcd  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Hon.  George  Stewart  Brown,  judge  of  the  United  States 
Cu.^'onr<;  Court,  entitled  'The  United  State?  Customs  Court." 

Tliere  bein?  no  objection,  the  article  \vi\5  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TrRP.rroRiAL  Jitusdictton- — C.asfs  Comtnt.  BrroRE  Cot-rt  Scmcttme-s 

lNVOL\T  IMPOKT.^VT  Qt-I:«;TTON-S  OF  I.VTT.KN.^TTr  N  M.  L.^W  ,\VD*THK 
CONSTEt-CTIO-N    OF    TKE,\r7HN    --.SFT-IOrs    CoNt-TTTt-TinNAL    IsSTTS    Oc- 

CASTONALLV    ARISE VALUAtlClN    OR    APPRALSFV  E.VT    CASES MCST    Im- 

PORTA.VT    riiM^Z     OF     COfRTS     .TfRISDTC-nON     Is     DKCIiSION'     CF     C.ASE.S 

Arising  FROii  Rulings  of  Collec-tor  of  Customs  Fixing  Rate 
AND  Amount  of  Duty  T.aken  at  Customhouse — Situation  of 
Customs  Taxes.  Etc. 

(By  Hon,  George  Stewart   Brown.   Judee  of   the  United  States 

Cu;to::is  Court) 

The  United  States  Customs  Court  was  created  to  hear  and  decide 
crntruversics  ari.-irg  between  the  Government  and  the  citizens  who 
Import  foreign  merchandise. 

The  courts  Juri;-ci;ct:on  ccvcrs  the  entire  continental  Ignited 
States  in  addition  to  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Tlie  cases 
coming  before  the  court  often  involve  claims  for  refund  running 
Into  millions  of  dollars  and  sometimes,  as  did  the  wood-pulp  and 
American-bottoms  ca5cs.  Involve  intercftin::;  and  imporrant  c-ue^- 
tions  of  International  law  and  the  con^truct:cn  cf  treatic:  and 
occasionally  serious  constitutional  questions.  Although  the  court 
is  m  the  Department  of  Justice,  lis  decision.'^  appear  :n  the  semi- 
annual pubhcaticn  known  a.s  Ircc.surv  Decisions. 

The  principal   trial   rco.-ns  .ind   the   clerk's  c.Ticc,-   r.re   lo^rted   at 
201   Varlck  Street.  New  York  Citv.  for  the  reascn  tha^   a  laree  per- 
centage of  tlie  total  importations  are  made  at  that  port.     Regular 
dockets  are   held   at  slated   terms   each    year   at    all   the   important 
citie.-  in  the  country,  and  upon  request  a  hearing  can  be  had  at 
practically   any  place  which   may   be  convenient   to   the   importer 
In   addition    to    the   .seabonrd    cities,   such    as   New    York.    Bu.non 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Newport   News,  Tampa,   New  Ori^-ans    and 
C5alvest'.m.  and  on  the  Pacihc  coaot.  Seattle.   P.Ttland.  s.in  Fran- 
ci.-co.  and  Los  Anpeles,  regular  terms  are  held  and  dockets  heard 
at  such  inland  cities  as  BufTalo.   Cleveland,   Cincinnati,  St.  Louis 
Chicago.  St,  Paul,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

Under  the  American  system  an  Importer  at  an  inl.ind  city  like 
Cincinnati  may  actually  Import  merchandise  at  Baltimore.  Boston 
or  Galveston,  and  instead  of  making  entry  at  the  seabcard.  he  may 
place  the  merchandise  in  a  bonded  carrier  and  formally  make 
entry  in  the  customs  district  where  he  resides.  At  the  latter  place 
the  decisions  of  the  collector  and  the  local  appraising  officer  take 
place,  complaint  in  the  form  of  protect  or  appeal  is  made,  and 
the  trial  of  the  appraisement  or  classitication  ca.'^e  is  had  nearby. 
Thus  every  importer,  no  matter  where  he  resides,  mav  have  'a 
hearing  near  where  he  lives,  and  where  his  expert  or  trade  wit- 
nesses are  readily  accessible.  The  full  nisi  prius  function  is  per- 
formed by  the  Cmtoms  Court,  the  JurK-^diction  of  the  Court  cf 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  being  appellate  only. 

Tariff  classification  has  always  seemed  to  lend  itself  to  litigation. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  tariff  cases  reported  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Reports.  Federal  Reporter,  and  Federal  Cases,  running  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Government.  Under  what  taxing  "provision  an 
importation  wUl  fall  frequently  depends  upon  the  application  of 
such  legal  rules  as  commercial  designation  (borrowed  from  the  law 
merchant).  1.  e.,  by  what  name  an  article  is  bought  and  sold  in  the 
trade  (this  rule  is  expounded  in  a  long  line  of  Supreme  Court 
deci.'iions  collected  in  Lament.  Corliss  &  Co.  v.  United  State.t. 
T.  D.  44083.  57  T.  D,  906),  its  component  material,  its  chief  value, 
tlie  way  it  is  manufactured,  its  chemical  composition,  its  use  or 
chief  use,  its  similarity  to  a  taxed  group  of  articles,  which  of  two 
provisions  more  particularly  cover  it,  etc.,  etc.  The  application  of 
these  rules  cover  a  wide  field  of  business  law  involving  the  cus- 
toms and  practice  of  traders  as  well  as  matters  elU'i^idated  by  .scien- 
tific expert  and  trade  testimony.  Almost  all  phases  of  the  rules  of 
statutory  construction  as  well  as  many  other  rules  of  law  are  dealt 


With  in  the  application  of  customs  law  to  particular  Instances  and 
si.uaiions. 

In  Ehrhardt  v.  Schrocder  (155  U,  S  124  p  120)  -v^  5— e-e 
n?-Tr.\\  ^^"  ciiscussing  the  very  limited  Judicial  review,  which' fre- 
quently exists,  of  the  a.ts  cf  ordinary  tax  assessors,  says: 
,^..^<^^f,  °'  customs  duties,  however,  a  party  dissatlsaed  with 
the  classification  of  imports  may  apply  to  the  courts  to  have  ex- 
n'^n'^  v.-h>^  reviewed  everj-thmg  involving  the  le-ality  of  the  de- 
mand wh.ch  has  been  made  upon  hun  by  the  collector  •  •  • 
Sf  n^f ;?  riemru-d  cf  the   duty  does  not  conclude  his  rl-hts.' 

hi^r:.        f  'u^^^\  ''''"■^'^  ^^-^^  '-P^^  ^'^^'  ^'-e  inconvenience  of  going 
before  a  tribunal  in  which  tho.se  rights  will  be  declared." 

jnx;ME-N"r   mat   wite  c-t   .m.l  rr.oriT 
Valuation   or  arprr.ipement    racp.=;   frecjuentlv   irvolve   lar^e   <:unja 
of   money  and   with  the   penalties  incident   thereto  the   jtidgment 
may  wipe  out  for  the  importer  the  profit  Irom  the  sale  of  the  goods 
wnose   value   under   an   ad   valorem   rate    is  in   contest 

Moreover,  if  the  advance  over  the  entered  value  is  sustained  at 
more  than  7o  percent,  the  decision  may  invol-e  the  goods  in  for- 
feiture proceedings  and  perh.ips  lead  up  to  criminal  action  against 
tne  merchant  himself.  Penalties  for  undervaluation  may  be  re- 
mitted upon  timely  petition  with  a  Fhowm?  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  defraud,  or  deceive.  Uvxred  State's  v.  Fish  (268  U  S 
607  (.  In  valuation  cases  the  appeal  mav  be  e  ther  bv  the"  Govern - 
nicnt  or  by  the  importer  from  the  action  of  the  administrative 
i  fficial  who  appiaises  the  value  in  the  first  instance.  Tliis  appeal 
goes  to  a  single  Judge  with  a  iurther  appeal  to  a  division  of  three 
and  on  questions  of  law  only  to  the  Court  cf  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  at  Washington,  D,  C,     (Sec.  5J1.  pi    in.  Tariff  Act  of  1930.) 

THE  r.rMrDT  is  all-inclusu-k 

The  mo=t  important  phase  of  the  customs  court's  Jurisdiction 
consists  m  decid.ng  cases  arising  from  the  decisions  of  the  col- 
lector of  customs,  in  fi.xing  the  rate  and  amount  of  duty  which  is 
taken  at  the  customhotise.  This  is  called  the  classification  side 
but  it  covers  many  other  matters  where  administrative  action  not 
dealing  with  classification  per  ^e.  fixes  the  rate  and  amount  of 
duty  as  assessed  by  the  collector  in  his  liquidation  and  from 
which,  therefore,  protest  also  lies. 

For   instance,   if   the   collector's  decision   came   about  by   reason 
of  a  regulation  passed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  his 
general  authority  to  pass  reasonable  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
law,  the  legality  cf  such  regulations  can  be  tested  on  protest  of 
the  collectors  decision  which  starts  the  case  before  the  Customs 
Cotut.      {Conkey's  case.   G.  A.   7668.   23   T,   D    82    Affd    6  C    A  'r 
437.     Goodsclls   case.   G.   A.   3380.   T.   D.    18078.   Affd    91    Fed     519" 
Un.ted  States  v.  R.  H.  C.  B.  Co.   IG  C.   C.  A.  248  I      Or    again    If 
an  appraisement  by  a  local  appraiser  or  a  reappraisement  by  ihe 
appraising  court  is  illegal  for  any  jurisdictional  defect,  its  legality 
may  be  attacked  before  the  classification  division  of  the  customs 
court  by  protesting  the  decision  of  the  collector  who  must  adopt 
such  appraised  value  111  his  liquidation.     (United  States  v    Passa- 
vant.  169  U.  S.  16;  Kean  v.  United  States.  T.  D.  46186   20  C  C   P   A  ) 
The  amount  of  duty  fixed  by  the  collector's  liquidation  Is  often 
affected  by  lejral  que.<~tions  growing  out  of  the  weight,  the  pack- 
ing, or  marking  of  the  goods,  the  size  of  the  package    their  short 
shipment,   the   allowance   for   tare   and   draft,   whether   goods   put 
together  must  be  treated  as  entireties,  clerical  errors  in  entering 
interpretation  cf  words  fixing  the  tax  upon  "clean  content"  com*-' 
parlson  with  standard  strength  or  other  characteristics  or  forms 
and  questions  of  reMdcncc  and  citizenship  as  affecting  Americans 
returrwng  from  al^road.     These  and  similar  questions  may  be  liti- 
gated and  refunds  recovered  when  the  paragraph  under  which  the 
article   should   be  taxed.  1.  e,.   the   cla.ssification  proper— is   not   in 
di.«pute.    Other  such  instances  are  as  follows: 

Mcrnott  v,  Bmne  (9  How.  619)  v. as  a  leaciinc:  case  on  non- 
importation, prevent m.^  the  application  of  the  custrrns  tax  to  the 
part  of  the  t-hipmcnt  which  did  net  actually  arrive  in  this  country 
American  Sugar  Rcnn:vg  Co.  v.  Umtrd  States  (181  U  S  610) 
declared  the  effect  upon  the  duty  of  the  evaporation  f.'-om  surar 
durmg  the  voyage. 

Lau-der  v.  6'fciie  (187  U.  S.  281)  mad?  an  equitable  allcwanco 
for  duty  upon  certain  decayed  and  damaged  goods. 

U7uted  States  v.  Falk  (204  U.  S,  143)  deeded  when  the  wei^-ht 
of  goods  entered  for  warehouse  should  be  calculated, 

Schoenfcid  v.  Hrndricks  (152  U.  S.  691)  deals  with  tlie  broad 
scope  of  the  Jurisdiction  and  its  exclusive  character. 

Charges  for  storage  under  Pure  Food  Law  were  licld  H'egal  'r 
United  States  v.  Ackc--,  etc,  (133  Fed    842). 

Jurisdiction  was  sustained  in  declaring  illecal  a  fee  on  parked 
package  on  merchandise  not  entered.  United  States  v.  Amcncan 
Express   (154  Fed,  936). 

In  United  States  v.  Ranlctt,  etc.  (172  U.  S,  133),  where  Amrncan 
goods  returned  were  mingled  with  others,  the  Supreme  Court  made 
a  fair  approximation  of  those  held  to  be  exempt  from  duty. 

In  Hoeninghaus  v.  United  States  (172  U,  S  622)  p(  naltles  fr.r 
undervaluation  were  held  to  attach  to  entry  of  specific  duty  goods 
where  the  amount  must  not  be  less  than  a  specifird  r.d  valorem. 
(For  other  examples  !-ee  Customs  Duties.  17  Corpus  Juris,  p,  528, 
by  Charles  E,  McNabta  and  Frank  L,  LawTcnce.  and  the  Digest  of 
Cu.'^tnms  cases  prepared  by  Thom.is  J,  Dohertv,  published  by  the 
Treasury  Department  as  Compilation  of  Customs  Laws,  1908,  and  a 
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Among  the  ancient 
the    state    cannot    be 
which  there  would  be 
Is  no  legal  redress 
tary  permission.     This 
fallibility  of  the  monarijh 

While  the  Supreme 
341)    has   held    that 
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Itself  cannot  be  sued 
authorizing  Buch  remedy 
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because,  as  applied  to 
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withhold  such  Judicial 
keep  the  citizen's  mone^ 
courts  by  Judicial 
therefor. 
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the  excess  paid  by  the  c 
10  Peters.  137;  Bend  v. 
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Oourt   (Langford  v.  United  States.  101  U    S. 

maxim    "The    king    c^n    do    no    \vron?" 

of  government,  nevertheless,  the  s^a^e 

dfrectly  without  the  authority  of  a  statute 

the  people  acting  collectively  through  the 

sney   or   property   to   which 'they   are    not 

tl  eir  number,   he  has  no  redress  at  law   to 

fecial    permission    of    the    state.     Perhaps 

matters  where  the  neoessity  of  a  remedy 

m  effect  be   dishonest   for  the   state   to 

remedy,  and  in  such  circumstances  iiiegaliy 

"^    an  indirect  remedy  was  evolved  bv^  the 
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tieory  that  the  collector,  when  he  made  a 
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this  amounts  to  a  „ 

Imported  merchandise   . 
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market  for  the   particular 
delivered   or   promptly 
revenue  require  that 
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try  and  then  litigate  with 
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John  J.  Mulvaney,  published  by  the  Treas- 
volumes   in   1918,   and  Judicial  Review  in 
Magazine,  July  1918.) 

CmZEN    AJTD    THE    STATE 

legal  fiction.'?  Is  the  fiction  that 

If   the   state    commits   a    wrong    lor 

redress  between  private  parties  there 

the  state  itself  except  by  Its  own  volnn- 

—   comes  from  the   doctrine   of  the   in- 


egal 


idea 


of  tae  house  or  Imported  article,  fxxed  the  method  of  calculate- 
the  excess  profit,  or  ruled  uron  tho  Ir -itimicv  of  a  di^-u'-''  re'  ■ 
ticnship  thus  determining  the  Inheritance  r:it">".  w:tbrut  any  r  -^ t 
on  the  part  of  the  citizen  to  test  the  accuracy  of  sucli  n-  d'nr=;  ^'^ 
presenting  affirmative  evidence  and  by  rig-.d  crosH-e.xuiMV.vaon  of 
the  Government  witnesses^under  th-  .s-.rrt;on';  and  tv^-»-cfons  of 
a  Judicial  hearing,  before  a  tnbunrJ  independent  of  executive  cm 
trol— autocracy  of  the  worst  form  would  incv.ubly  resuU 

Whatever  arguments  may  be  pre.sented  upon  the  cla'm  D-f 
e.xecutive  efficiency  may  occrsicnallv  be  advanced  by  bpct,v--.j,..:  ',^ 
absolute  discretion  upon  some  officer  in  making  adm-nlMr'^ri'- « 
decisions  of  a  certain  character- -for  instance  cor  c'-np/  t'  e 
health,  morals,  or  police  of  a  communttv— such  argument^  can 
never  apply  to  the  official  act  of  adnunistering  a  ta.x  law  that^s 
n  collecting  the  taxes  from  these  persons  upon  whom  the  le-i 
l-t'ir''.  by  gcnernl  rule,  has  imposed  the  cblU'nticn  of  financially 
supportmg  the  state.  It  may  be  occasionally  ccnsidereS  rS?i -^ 
sary  to  commit  to  a  health  officer's  discrtticn  the  comnli  nre  n-  -h" 
a  sanitary  regulation  concerning,  sav.  the  conctruct'on  of  a  V  - 
stable  in  order  to  prevent  infection  "in  milk  or  for  the  comb  ■•  r'f 
disease,  or  to  a  building  Inspector  to  detrrmlne  whethc-  the  ownr- 
hao  made  his  building  safe  fur  u.se,  or  .safe  a+:ainst  fire  danJe--" 
Hnrrever.  even  In  matters  of  this  kind,  such  di~.crci:rn  if  iV-' 
subject  to  Judicial  review,  may  be  cr-^atlv  nh"<;^      Bvt  -in^ 
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bound  to  protect  its  collector  and  reim- 
i;nt  wtiich  might  thus  be  recovered  acaln^- 
lule  of  law  was  in  realitry  to  allow  a  suit 
under  another  name. 

to  all  forms  of  taxation    it  Is  peculiar'v 
:ation  In  view  of  the  commercial  circum- 
■-  are  imported.     In  many  forms  of  ta.xa- 
a    Judicial    review    cf   admini.5tra:ivc 
or  amctmt   of   his  a3«'='ssment   wuhout 
In  the  case  of  tari.T  taxation  he  mu^-- 
and  if   he  does  not   thereafter   obtain   a 
to    the    mercy    of    the    adminietrativ-- 
■"ion   of  the  law  and  facts.     In  eUcct 
t  of  men  and   not  of  law. 
is  either   sold   in   advaixie  cr  rantra-t^d 
in  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  an  exisrin^ 
class  of   goods,  and   must   be   promrtly 
'.     The    exigencies   of   the    Gcvemcient 
m.ust   be  paid  in   the  first   instance  at 
unt   the    adminLstrative    officiajs   demp^c 
-'s,  acting  with  proper  caution    c^^  thev 
erroneous  construction  of  law  or  m.:.-- 
result  in  a  loss  of  revenue,  must  ne^^s- 
in  favor  of  the  Government  and  demand 
of   duty.     That    is    not    only   their 
but   their   duty   as    well.     Tliis    the 
f  in  order  to   get  his   eoods   to   market 
disputed  fact  cf  necessity  be  postponed 
uiry  to  determine  whether  or  not  tber.^ 
38  payment.     As  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  savs 
n   (237  U.  S.  146).  page  152:   '"I-he  Gov- 
slgn  goods  to  be  brought  into  this  coun- 
the  importer  as  to  the  amount  of  dutv 
nor  retention  of  the  goods  during  llti- 
i    the    necessity    of    payment.     •      •      • 
Congress,  In  order  to  prevent  Injustice 
ho  thus  pays  and  protests,  the  rl'^h'^   to 
hited  States,  has  granted  him  the  oppor- 
'ng  of  the  collector,  and   has  &ha  given 
Id  in  case  the  collector  Is  found  to'hav- 


discj  etion 


of  govermnental  action  commJtted  to 
the  Government,  taxation  is  the  one  as 
eUon  is  or  ought  to  be  confided  to  the 
i^trative    officials.     Our    tax    laws    should 
authority  to  levy  or  not  to  levy  a  par- 
te determine  the   individuals  or  classes 
)f  property,  or  activities  upon  which  the 
delegation  of  such  discretion  is  obnoxious 
freedom  under  any  form  of  consntu- 


8r 


tax  act  the  executive  official  admlni^- 

Jfidlcial  review  of  his  findincis  of  :art  or 

tax   object   is,   he   in    effect   fixes   such 

-  It  shall  pay,  instead  of  the  legislature. 

RE'.^EW    N1X:SSS.\RT 

that  a  house  or  an  imp.-irted  article 

.ts  value  in  taxes,  or  a  busin-ss  a  cer- 

'.  profit,  or  an  inheritance  a  fixed  pro- 

g  to  certain  relations.     If  an  e.xe-utve 

'treasury,  acting  upon  the  mo?t  efScient 

Vice,  conclusively  determined  the  value 


dec  rees 


excess 


lejislarure  has  fixed  the  cla.ss  of  taxable  persons  cr  taxable  oh.r%, 
a-.d  prescribed  the  rate  and  amount  of  tax  to  !:«  collected  ^h.  , 
from,  or  thereon,  it  is  plain  that  the  cvistence  cf  the  facts  wj-i  N^ 
brng  the  person  or  object  within  tho  class,  and  the  intrrpre-at'^n 
of  the  language  u-sed  by  the  lawmakers  in  describing  tli^  class  mi 
never  be  safely  left  to  the  fiat  o-  discretion  of  .n.y  executive  offi^' 
slrv  beTro^vidS'*  '"''''  aanar.istnuive  acticu  must  of  nec<  sJ 
iNnrprrfDrNCF  o^  ttie  JTTDiriAP.T 

^J2^''^^'^*^^■  •''"*'  ■''•d'^'^1  review  must  be  before  a  tribu-.l 
independent  of  executive  control.  «"iu.i    a 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow.  in  his  Principles  of  Constitutional  o,^v. 

mS-T      *^""^"^*^'=*s    t^e    chapter    on    the    courts    In   Europe    a.s 

•We  rnay  say,  then,  that  one  of  th.p  fiindam-n-al  prlnclnles  of 
sSSs  ",-''"''    5°''^''°^^°t.  as  seen  in  the  law  of  modem  EuVipeaa 

•First.  The  existence  of  J:!dici-.l  bodies  Indrr^endent  In  tenure 
of  the  executive:   which  jhall,  '  xenttre 

•'Serond  Apply  the  law  regulnttn-T  the  rela-'^no  of  ir,f^i,-. ,„,-»„ 
one  wnth  another— usually  called  'he  private  lav,-  -by  de^^dln-  x-^l 
cas->s  bropeht  before  them:   and.  t-,,uin,,  t.,9 

•Tiurd.  Shall  apply  m  the  sa.-^i.'  marr^^r  the  law  regr'aMnc.  t^-n 
re.r.aons    between    officers    of    the   government    and  T^v-'e    Inii! 

"'^.wi.^/v!^"''''''''  ^^''^^   ^^  P^'''"'^  o^   administrative   law 

Whether  a  form-l  distinction  1^  made  between  the  prlvrte  nnd 
the  administrative  law  and  whether  these  two  functlons^i  ?" - 
cv^nrred  by  the  .s.ime  courts,  are  m:Utors  of  comparatmrv  lit-!." 
T^:T^  The  important  thing  is  that  theToTrtTwh  ch  have 
these  powers  .shall  be  independent  of  the  executive.     Without  s^ch 

hX-^rb!e"^  "  "^'-  ^'  '""^  ''''■'  '-^^'^'-^-^-^^^  government's 
The  sole  function  of  the  conn  tn  a  tax  c.-u^e  Is  to  decide  whether 
^^^^^  ha.  really  been  levied  or  not  whether  the  l^sHture  hal 
^''\^T  ^•^'^^'^'^'^"  "^'-'^'^  t...  court  ha.  been  taxied  at  nil  o? 
by  the  corre-t  amount.  To  doprive  the  citl^n  of  the  rieht  to 
ha.-e  that  is^u.  sifted  nnd  t'-st-xi  bofore  an  Independent  fidlil^ 
body  either  by  giving  him  no  appeal  or  by  technicalities  and  ex- 

^^^ti;'.K^r'?'''^^'  ^^"T^^"^  -'^^  «PP-«'.  if  nominally  given  Ir^- 
practicable  In  u.^^.  i.=  to  deprive  him  of  a  right  so  fundamen-1 
that  without  It  constitutional  liberty  Is  indeed  impossible 

V  ,thout  such  remedy,  or  if  by  technlcalltv  it  becomes  too  "t- 
pensive  to  Involve,  no  matter  how  Fmall  his  claim  the  citizen  will 
go  away  di.^mtled,  belt^-ving  that  his  government  iLn^dSt 
go  away  d..=^runtled.  believine  that  his  Government  has  SSt  dSt 
honestly  by  him.  which  Is  the  f-«t  ^*en  toward  z^^^i^^\?^ 
bad  citizen  and  ultimately  a  Bolshevik  making   him   a 

wh^'h^"''lh-^inr,*^lS-'^^"^"''^:-'    ''  '^■'^  f^'"^»mental  principles  upon 

St  ';i^  ''-Vk^        "^'"^^i^';!.  "  ^'•'^^   ^rpoars   m   an   opinion   by  Jud- 

quo?e  2  follows"  °'  ^"'^  "   ^''^^'''^    ''  ^^^^   ^36)  •  from  ?.hich^I 

"I   know   of    no   power.   Ind-ed    of   which   a  free   w^onle   oup^t 

iJid  vetT'it'rf^c'rnA^w^.,?'   '^''    "'    '^^-^"^    taxes^n^d'dutles 
axia  yet  ir  it  is  to  rest  with  a  mere  executive  functionary  nf  fiA 

Government  absolutely  and  finailv  to  dr.-d..  whaJ^fx^T^  Lv]^ 

are  leviable  under  a  partlctilar  act.  withoTit   any  pow^r  of  apne^ 

to  any  Judicial  tribunal.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ll^eno^Z?- 

whatsoever    for    the    rights    of    the    cltlrpn'-.      And    If    C^ii- 

possess    a    constitutional    authority    to    vest    such    .umma^y^nl 

final  power  of  interpretation  In  an  executive  funrtionrr?^ Tkno- 

t  ?x^lSf;eff  ionfld"^'^!:^  ?.^  ^^^^^  °^  legislation  whTc;7n?av^n"ot 
uc   e.\,.iu..nei>    confided    In    the   same    wav   to   a-i    rxr-utlvp    u^^^r 

tionary:   nay    to  the  Executive  himself  . -.  ,  what  ?ound  's  t  ler- 
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A.ssunilng  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  alwavs  be 
disposed  to  do  what  he  deems  to  be  right  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  and  that  he  possc.-.ses  all  the  qualifications  requisite 
to  perform  this  duty  among  the  other  complicated  duties  of  his 
office— a  presumption  which  I  am  in  no  manner  dispo-ed  to 
question— still  it  removes  not  a  single  objection.  It  1"=  after  all 
a  substitution  of  executive  authority  and  discretion  for  Judicial 
remedies.  Nor  should  It  be  disguised  that  upon  so  complicated 
a  subject  as  the  nature  and  character  of  articles  made  subject 
to  duties,  grave  ccntroversics  must  alwavs  exist  (as  thcv  ha\e 
always  hitherto  existed*  as  to  the  category  within  which  par- 
ticular fabrics  and  articles  are  to  be  cla'^sed.  Tlic  line  of  dis- 
crimination between  fabrics  and  articles  approaching  near  to  each 
other  in  quality,  or  component  materials,  or  commercial  denom- 
inations, is  often  very  nice  and  difficult,  and  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly obscure.  It  Is  the  very  case,  therefore,  wh'ch  is  fi'-  for 
Judicial  Inquln.-  and  deci.«ion.     •     •     • 

-Besides,  we  all  knew  that,  in  all  revenue  cases,  it  is  the  constant 
practice  of  the  Sccretar>-  of  the  Treasury  to  give  written  in<^truc- 
tlons  to  the  various  collectrr.s  of  the  customs  as  to  what  duties 
arc  to  be  collected  under  particular  revenue  law?,  and  what,  in  his 
Judt^Tnrnt,  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  tho^e  laws.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  in  19  ca.^es  out  of  20  cf  doubtful  interpretation 
of  any  such  laws,  the  collector  never  acts  without  the  express 
Instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-.  So  that  in  most, 
if  not  in  all  ca.«es  where  a  controversy  arises.' the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  h&s  already  pronounced  his  own  judgment.  Of  what  vise 
then,  practically  speaking,  is  the  appeal  to  him.  since  ho  has 
already  given  his  decisum'  Further,  it  I.s  well  knov.-n.  and  the 
annals  of  tnls  court  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  courts  of  the 
United  Stat.'s  establish  m  the  fullest  manner,  that  the  interpreta- 
tions so  gnen  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have,  in  many 
Instances,  differed  widely  fr.>m  those  of  the  courts.  The  Consti- 
tution look.-^;  to  the  courts  as  the  final  interprerers  of  the  laws. 
Yet  the  opinion  maintained  by  my  brethren  does,  in  effect,  vest 
such  interpietatlon  exclusively  in  that  officer. 

"These  considerations  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
never  cotild  be  the  int-entlon  of  Con<,-rcp,-:  to  pa:-s  any  statute,  by 
which  the  o^urts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  State  courts, 
should  be  excluded  from  all  Judicial  power  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  revenue  Laws,  and  that  it  .should  be  cxclusivclv  confided 
to  an  executive  functionary  finally  to  interpret  and  execvite  them — 
a  power  whi:h  must  press  .severely  upon  the  citizen,  however  dis- 
creetly exercised,  and  which  deeply  Involves  their  constitutional 
rights,  privileges,  and  liberties.  The  same  considerations  force  me. 
in  all  cases  of  doubtful  or  ambiguous  language  admitting  of  dif- 
ferent interpretations,  to  clmg  to  that  which  should  lea.'-t  trench 
upon  those  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties  and  a  fortiori  to  adopt 
that  which  v.-ould  be  in  general  harmony  with  our  whole  system 
of  governmei  t." 

While  this  was  a  dissenting  opinion,  the  majority  of  the  Court 
having  held  that  a  rider  in  an  appropriation  bill' requiring  col- 
lectors to  turn  over  to  the  Treasury  money  received  on  protested 
clas.^iflcatlons,  had  destroyed  the  comm.on-law  remedy,  the  Con- 
gress immedi.itely  by  a  special  decliu-atcry  statute  Signed  36  days 
thereafter  made  Judge  Story's  opinion  tiie  law  of  the  land,  before 
the  ink  was  dry  on  his  pen,  expres>sly  enacting  therein  that  nothing 
in  the  approp-lation  rider  should  be  construed  to  destroy  the  com- 
mon-law rem?dv  by  suit  against  the  collector  (act  of  February 
2G,  1845   (5  St  it.  L.,  ch.  XXH)  ). 

As  late  as  1901.  in  a  case  where  the  merchandL'^e  upon  which 
duties  were  levied  was  not  technically  imported  and  where,  there- 
fore, tinder  the  Customs  Administrative  Act,  as  it  then  stood,  no 
protest  lay  tc  the  Customs  Court,  the  Supreme  Court  reaffirm.ed 
and  reasserted  the  right  to  sue  the  collector  at  comnion  law,  citing 
Elliott  V.  Sirartircmt,  and  referring  to  the  act  of  Congress  where  by 
■•legislative  construction  of  the  act  of  1839,"  following  Cary  v.  Cur- 
tis 'he  CGm,m on-law  rcmodv  was  restored  {DeLtma  v.  Bidirtl!  182 
U   S.  1.  pp.  177-^). 

Except  for  f^.e  few  weeks  following  Cary  v.  Curti.'^  until  tlie  act 
of  February  2t.  1845.  was  pas.sed,  the  custom.s  taxpayer  has  always 
enjoyed  a  full  and  complete  judicial  remedy  against  illegal  cus- 
toms taxativ-n  As  Mr  Justice  Lurton  cxprciised  it  in  Louisiana 
v.  McAdun  (23-^  U.  S.  627)  : 

••There  have  always  been  remedies  by  Vvh.ich  an  Importer  may 
recover  an  excess  rate  cf  duty  exacted  from,  him  by  a  customs  col- 
lector, either  by  common-law  action  against  'he  collector,  as  in 
Elliott  V.  SwartioC'Ut  (10  Peters  137),  or  by  statute,  section  2931, 
Revised  Statutes;  act  of  Jun'  10,  1890:   act  'of  August  5,  1909." 

Tlic  act  of  June  30,  1864.  required  the  Importer  to  first  appeal 
from  the  collector's  dcc.sion  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     If 
the  Secretary  a  Urmed  the  collector's  ruling,  a  suit  against  the  col-    I 
lector   to    test    the    legality    of    the    olfici.il    action    could    then   be 
Instituted. 

Pr.ESIDrNT   M^KINLFYS   CCNTRIDt'TION   TO   THE   SCIENCE   OF   LAW 

Forty-three  years  ago,  June  10.  1890  {United  States  v.  Rayilctt, 
172  U.  S..  p.  145.  'The  rrm.cdlcs  provided  by  the  act  of  June 
10,  1890.  furni.'h  the  cqtiivalent  for  the  action  against  the  col- 
lector, which  was  originally  the  remedy  for  an  illegal  exaction  of 
duties"),  the  s>cailed  Customs  Administrative  Act  was  pas-^ed; 
it  is  William  KcKr.lcj'!^  contribution  to  the   .science  of  the  law. 

The  act  was.  n  the  first  place,  r.n  administrative  act,  that  is,  it 
codified  and  coordinated  the  rules  of  law  for  guiding  the  adminis- 
trative managcr.^.ent  cf  the  customs,  and  secondly,  established  a 
new  Judicial  remedy  for  the.  litigation  and  customs  cases. 


It  was  thus  at  one  and  the  s.ame  time  a  customs  administrative 
act  and  a  customs  practice  act.  It  enlarged  the  remedy,  abolished 
court  cost^  at  nisi  prius.  dispensed  with  a  Jury  trial  and  the  neces- 
sity lor  common-law  pleadings,  and  simplified  and  expedited  the 
proceaure.  so  that  the  suitor  with  a  few  dollars  at  issue  could 
obtain  relief  as  easily  as  the  large  im.porter.  by  means  of  a  hear- 
ing at  or  near  his  home  port  where  the  facts  and  law  upon  which 
he  based  his  claim  could  be  presented. 

Tlie  classification  jurisdiction  under  this  statute  Is  Judicial  In 
cvcr>-  respect  and  always  has  been.  (In  re  Blnnkenstcyn,  56  Fed. 
474;  Marine  v.  It/cn.  65  Fed.  992:  Stone  v.  Whitridgc  129  Fed  33- 
Lnift'd  States  v.  Srkicart:.  3  C.  A  R.  24.  32:  United  States  v.  Kurtz, 
5  C.  A.  R.  144.)  By  a  s'-nes  of  statutory  enactments,  reappraise- 
ment  hearings  also  gradually  evolved  into  a  judicial  procedure  with 
parties,  subject  matter,  and  the  form  of  .  court  trial.  (Sec.  501. 
pt    in.  Tariff  Act  of  1930.) 

The  law  provides  that  the  customs  court  sl^iall  have  and  possess 
all  the  powers  of  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  preserving 
order,  compelling  the  attendance  of  ^^dtncsses  and  the  production 
of  evidence,  and  in  punishing  for  contempt.  The  tenure  of  the 
judges  is  for  life  subject,  of  course,  to  impeachment  by  Congress 

As  originally  establislied  by  McKinley  in  the  Customs  Adminis- 
trative Act  of  June  10.  1890.  the  appeal  under  the  customs  remedy 
ran  from  the  customs  court  (then  called  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers)  to  the  district  (then  circuit)  coiu^  and  further  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  appropriate  circuit,  with  certiorari 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  Tariff  Act  of  August  5.  1909,  the  Court  of  Customs  Ap- 
peals (now  called  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals)  was 
created  to  hear  all  the  customs  appeals  previously  heard  by  the 
various  United  States  circuit  courts  cf  appeal. 

The  same  act  completely  bestowed  upon  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  the  performance  cf  the  ftill  nisi  prius  function  In 
customs  sUits  previously  performed  in  part  by  the  United  States 
district  courts  upon  a  de  novo  hearing  in  the  form  of  an  appeal 
from,  the  Board,  thus  fully  establishing  the  Board  as  an  inferior 
court  of  the  Unit-ed  States,  performing  a  function  within  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  previously  committed  to  the 
district  and  circuit  courts.  The  title  remained  a  misnomer  until 
the  act  of  May  28.  1926,  wherein  the  Congress  changed  the  name  of 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  the  United  States  Customs 
Court,  without  affecting  :n  any  way  its  status,  powers,  duties,  or 
jurisdiction  This  is  the  form  of  enactment  knowm  as  a  legislative 
recognition  of  an  existing  fact,  merclv  recoenizlng  the  previously 
existing  judicial  status. 

-An  appeal  in  classification  cases  now  lies  to  the  United  States 
Cou.-t  of  Cusiom.s  C'.nci  Patent  Appeals.  ccn.si?ting  of  five  m.em.bers 
sitting  at  the  National  Capital.  Certiorari  lies  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  (Pleading,  similitude.  United  States  v.  iJtre,  257  U  S 
536;  classlfiration  of  mixed  acids.  Unifed  States  v.  Aetna,  256  U  S 
402:  clothing,  wool,  Stcmc  d-  Doicner  v  United  Siate<^  274  U  S 
225:  constitutionality  of  the  flexible  tariff.  J  W  Havipton  J-  v 
Untted  States.  276  U  S  394:  hearing  before  Tariff  Commission' 
Noru-emav  \i:rrx:cn  Products  Co.  v.  Un:ted  States.  288  U.  S  294' 
February  6.  1933:  e.xemption  of  State  universities  Tr-ustces  Uvv^c^- 
nty   of   IU:ncns   v.    United    States^   288   U.   S.   ,   Mar.   20,    1933  ) 

THE     CONTTNEXTAL     VEESUS     THE     AMERICAN     MIND 

The  continental  mind  works  di.rTcrently  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind.  The  development  of  their  .'■espective  svstenvs  cf  public  law 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  difference. 

The  continental  m.ind  worked  out  loeicallv  on  principle  the 
necessity  of  a  judicial  review  of  administrative  action  to  protect 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  while  the  Englishman  and  the  American 
merely  invented  rem.edios  in  piecemeal,  and  miore  or  less  imper- 
fectly as  the  necessity  or  the  popular  demand  for  some  particular 
remedy  arose. 

So  we  find  in  France  and  some  of  the  smi^ller  continental  '^-■nn- 

tries  a  well-defined  plan  with  a  logically  developed  syst.-m sirne- 

times  through  special  administrative  courts  creat-c-d 'for  t'  c  -u'- 
pose.  a  special  forum  having  a  wide  and  comprehon.=ive  lurs'dic- 
tion  for  the  remedy  of  individual  wrongs  arising  from  e'xecutlve 
action. 

In  England  and  America  the  ordinar\-  courts  have  been  given 
in  a  limited  class  of  subjects,  a  special  jurisdiction  to  meet  the 
particular  public  demand  for  such  reform,  along  some  partlctilar 
line  where  the  abuse  from  the  absence  of  the  remedy  was  flagrant 
or  where  the  courts  themselves  have  from  sheer  necessity,  with- 
out statutory  authority,  sustained  the  rieht  to  sue  the  tax  col- 
lector at  com.mon  law,  or  have  applied  the  original  coramcn-law 
wi-its  of  mmdamus  and  prohibition. 

Where  special  tribunals  like  the  United  States  Customs  Court 
or  the  Court  of  Custcm.s  and  Patent  Appeals,  or  the  Court  of 
Claims,  have  been  created  their  jurisdiction  has  usually  been  of 
a  special  and  Inmted  character  to  cover  some  particular  class  of 
subjects. 

Under  the  common-law  writs — mandamus,  prohibition,  and  the 
WTit  Of  right — all  of  wliich  were  invented  or  adopted  by  the  Eng- 
lish courts  to  give  some  Judicial  review  of  the  legality  of  the  acts 
of  public  officers,  as  a  rule,  the  remedy  is  limited  to  the  correction 
of  errors  of  law  and  does  not  include  errors  of  fact.  Moreover, 
if  a  discretion  is  expressly  confided  by  the  terms  of  the  law  to 
the  official,  such  discretion  camiot  be  reviewed  by  the  court  on 
such  writs,  but  the  court  can  only  co.Tect  an  abuse  of  discretion. 
Further,  as  a  rule,  such  writs  lie  not  as  a  m,atter  of  absolute 
right  but  issue  in  the  sotmd  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Reccurs  Contentieux. 
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"It  results  that  with 
the   administration   or 
right   which  the 
error  of  fact  or  of  law 
with  the  citizen,     •     • 
violation   or  erroneous 
right.     If  the  injured 
Individual  right  to  the  r 
Is  a  subject   matter  for 
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action  Is  necessary-  to 
offended  interest  Involves 
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the  injured  party  can 
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spected." 
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Speaking   of   the   French 
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da  la  Jurisdiction  Administrative  et  des 

the  general  principle  upon  which  the 

courts  over  certain  administrat.ve  con- 

foUo^s  (vol.  1,  p.  6,  par.  2|    (free  translation;  : 

•ance  set  up  in  opposition  to  th(>  acts  of 

act   of   public   authority   foundf<l   on   a 

admlnlitratlon   may   have   disregarded,    upon    an 

wtilch  it  may  have  committed  in  its  relation 
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ight  invoked  by  the  administration,  there 
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by  the  conflicting  claims;    Judicial 
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The  executive  officials 
have  gone  Into 
back   the   whole   or  any 
Illegally  taken.     The  stilt 
the  collector's  liquidation, 
only  pleading  in  the  case. 
the  classification  claimed 
lector  of  ctistoms 
upon  written  motion  In 
before  the  case  is  called 
emment  Is  required 
affirm^atlvely  prove  his  cas^ 
fication  or  liquidation 
that  the  classification, 
datlon,  upon  which  he 
serves  as  a  demtirrer  to 

The  testimony  of  the 
strict  nales  of  legal 
of  other  Judicial  trials, 
common  law  action  for 
ceeded,  brought  in  a  Stat|» 
to  have  been  Illegally 
Judges  decides  all 
law  Jury  having  been 
of  the  Government  the 
test.     The  Judgment,  if 
money  held  to  be  lllejjally 
of  bringing  the  suit.     No 
such  Judgments  are  paid 
the  purpose  In  the  same 
the  Cotirt  of  Claims  are 
Klein  (13  Wallace  128 1 
In  a  real  sense   therefore 
Itself.    The  absence  cf 
validity  and  binding  forcfe 
(7  Cr.  480-485).  Mr.  Justi 
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review  by  means  of  such  writs,  and  the 
,  is  net  always  ftilly  eilective.  To  pro- 
complete  remedy,  an  appeal  covering  all 
involved  in  the  di:^cision  compL.ined  cf 
te.  of  which,  I  suppose,  the  appeal  pro- 
mistrative  Act  is  probably  the  best  par- 


law  action  against  the  collector  Is  dls- 
40  Victoria,  ch.  36.  sec.  34).     Deci.'ions 
to  procure  a  refund  of  excessive  duties 
w  reports  in  the  Briti.~h  Coloniet;. 

to  the  Philippine  Islands  provide  for 
a  number  of  customs  cases  have  been 
Supreme  Cotirt. 

equality  before  the  law"  the  right  to  co 

independent  of  the  executive  and  there 

illegal  levy  of  a  tax  by  the  administrative 
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the  duty.     The  Importer,  whose  goods 


.   has   paid   It.     He   must   sue    to   get 
Dortion    which   he    claimg    to    have    been 
Is  Instituted  by  filing  a  protest  against 
This  protest  constitutes  the  initial  and 
It  must  definitely  and  specifically  state 
to  be  correct  and  the  error  in  the  ed- 
ition or  liquidation.     It  may  be  amended 
;he  discretion  of  the  court   at  any  time 
trial  (rule  38) .    No  angwer  by  the  Gov- 
the  plalntllT,  In  order  to  recover,  must 
1.  e.,  he  must  show  (1)   that  the  classi- 
Is  erroneous,  and   (2)    he  must  show 
:,  or  other  matter  affecting  the  liqul- 
Is  correct.     A  motion  to  dismiss  often 
protest,  as  In  other  Federal  courts. 
tnesses  produced  must  conform  to  the 
e  with  all  the  sanctions  and  protection 
n  every  respect  It  Is  identical   with  the 
;noney  had  and  received,   which   it  suc- 
■•     court  fcr  the  return  of  duties  claimed 
except   that  the  division  cf   three 
of  fact  as  well  as  law,  the  comnnon- 
wlth.     If  the  decision  is  in  favor 
gment  of  the  court  ovnerrules  the  pro- 
the  plaintiff,  results  In  the  return  cf 
exacted  as  duty,  that  being  the  purpose 
execution,  cf  course,  is  necest^ary,  as  all 
out   of   a   continuing   appropriation   for 
way  many  of  the   money   Judsm'^nt.s   of 
"Isfled,  as  referred  to  in  TJ'^^ited  Sta^r-  v. 
held  to  constitute  a  binding  Judgment. 
the  custom   court's   judgnient   exectrLf^ 
'cntional  execution  dot-s  not  affect  the 
of  the   Judgment.     In  Mills   v.   Du-yt- 
re  Story  said: 

iss-.'e  execution  depends  upon  ^ts  own 
Jits  judgments  may  be  complete  and  per- 
iQdcpendent  of  the  right  to  issue  execu- 
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In  Fidelity  National  Bank  v.  Swopc  (274  U  S.  123)  Mr.  Justice 
Stone  said: 

"While  ordinarily  a  case  or  Judicial  controversy  results  in  a  Judg- 
ment requiring  award  of  process  of  execution  to  earn-  it  into 
effect,  such  rehef  Is  not  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  exercise  of 
the  Judicial  function." 

This  principle  is  affirmed  and  the  authorities  reviewed  In  S'ash- 
villc.  Chattanooga  d-  St.  Louts  Railway  v.  Wallace  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  February  6,  1933  (288  U  S  24J|.  Tlicre  Mr.  Justice 
S-.one  specifically  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court's  power  to  review 
the  money  Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  'althoutrh  no  process 
issues  asalnst  the  Government"  (p.  263).  While  for  convenience 
the  Judcm.ent  of  the  Customs  Crurt  often  lakes  the  form  of  a 
direction  to  the  collector  to  refund  the  money  decided  to  be  due  the 
plaintiff.  It  can  and  docs  Sfimeiunes  take  the  conventional  dirert 
money  form  [Fox  River  Bu:ter  Co  v  United  States  (T.  R.  44667. 
59  T  D  485);  Marine  v.  Lyon  (62  Fr-d  153 )>,  Such  form  was  at- 
tacked and  sustained  In  United  States  v.  Dams  (54  Fed.  147)  per 
Shiras.  Ca'.dwell.  and  Sanborn.  Jud^-es. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  suit  is  a  case  at  law  "arising  •  •  • 
under  the  laws  cf  the  United  States"  and  is  also  one  of  the  "con- 
troversies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,"  as  the 
United  States  is  always  defendant.  These  are  two  of  the  cate- 
gories specirically  mentioned  in  article  III  of  the  Constitution  to 
which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  lUntted 
States  v.  H(ype7cell  (51  Fed.  798)  per  Gray,  circuit  Judge,  where  the 
Judgment  below  was  a  money  Judgment  See  also  Anglo-Cal.-Bank 
V.  United  States  (175  U.  S.  37).  In  United  States  v.  Rirr  i257 
U.  S    536)   Chief  Justice  Taft  says: 

"This  case  mvolv-s  the  sufliciency  of  a  protest  necessary  to 
Justify  a  suit  against  the  United  States  for  duties  illccally  ex- 
acted." 

The  United  States  is  defendant  In  every  classification  case.  In 
United  S:ate~-.  v.  Jalm  (155  U,  S.  109)  Chief  Justice  p-ijllcr  said: 
"This  case  was  docketed  here  und»'r  the  title:  'In  the  matter  of 
the  application  of  Gustave  A.  Jahn  &  Co  upon  certain  merchandise 
entered  by  the  "Alps,"  August  15,  1890,'  but  the  corre.~t  title  is 
United  States  v.  Gu3tcve  A.  JaJin  et  al  .  for  the  reasons  ''ivrn  i.v  M-. 
Ju.stice  Gray  in  United  States  v  Hrypeu-ell  i5  U  S  App.  137.  51  Fed! 
798)"  including  petitions  for  rcmis,=  lon  of  penalties  and  the  s<t- 
cailfd  manufacturers'  protest.  The  m:i.nufiicturers'  protc-t  pro- 
tests tlie  rate  collected  as  too  low  and  of  course  tioos  not  ask  for  a 
mon.n-  Judgment.  The  United  States  has  consented  to  b-  su'-d 
under  It  (sec.  516,  Tariff  Act  of  1930).  Its  nature  is  expla.ned  ;n 
the  -^im-ilar  suit  of  Lovi^ana  v.  iVfr.4doo  (234  U.  S.  627)  wh-^-rc  Mr. 
[  Justice  Lurton  described  all  customs  suits  as  suits  again.>t  t.,e 
'  United  States.  Its  scope  is  being  ht;?ated  In  Dntrfiess  fiat  Wot'i 
V.  Unrted  Statrs  (T.  D  45974)  motion  for  retrial  (T.  D.  46124)  de- 
cided by  division  1  of  the  Cu.stom.s  Court  on  January  17,  1933  now 
on  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Customs  ar:l  Putcr.t  Apr^cals,  The  case 
In.stltuted  bv  the  manufacturer:.,'  protest  is  perhaps  the  only  In- 
stance in  the  law  where  a  citizen,  not  paylnc  the  tax,  may  htieate 
concernmt:  the  application  of  a  tax  law  to  his  tax-paying  rival  in 
business  and  if  successful  thus  increase  the  tax  collected  by  tho 
Government  officials  from  such  rival. 

BROAD    i^COPZ    OF    CUSTOMS    COUTTT'S    JUTUSDICTION 

Th°  JurlsdictK.n  of  the  Unit-d  States  Ctistoms  Court  b;lng  coex- 
tensive  with,  and  the  equlvcilent  of,  the  original  common  law 
action  m  a  State  court  against  the  collector  of  customs,  covers 
a  very  wide  .'^-cpe  Including  almost  every  possible  legal  controversy 
which  may  arise  between  the  Importing  taxpayer  and  his  govern- 
ment concf-ming  th-.>  rate  or  amount  of  duty  paid.  It  not  only 
Includes  the  rulings  of  the  collector  himself  In  liquidating  tho 
duty,  but  also  "the  legality  of  all  orders  and  findings  entering 
into  the  same"  (sec.  514.  Tariff  .^ct  of  19301. 

The  citizens'  right  which  this  remedy  protects  is  a  fundamental 
necessity  for  the  protection  of  property  under  a  government  of  law 
constltut'cnal  m  form,  and  must  be  all  Inclusive  of  everv  kind  of 
legal  dispute  in  order  to  be  effective.  When  the  citizen'^  mo-'cy 
Is  Illegally  Xv.kpv.  in  ctustoms  taxes,  the  necessity  for  a  Judicia' 
remedy  to  compel  Its  return  is  equally  great,  no  matter  what  offi- 
cial, from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  down,  performs  the  n^t 
of  taking  it.  That  Is  why  the  courts  give  the  remedy  a  wide  scone 
and  hb-^rally  construe  it.  ■>  t-  ■ 

pie  collector  of  customs  is  selected  as  the  official  with  whom  to 
lodge  th.-  proton  which  st<arts  the  suit.  First,  because  he  is  acce<^- 
sibie  to  tlie  imporu-r  at  his  home  port  where  the  trial  is  to  take 
place,  often  a  great  distance  from  Wa.=hington,  D  C  Second  be- 
cause in  his  liquidation  or  decision  tho  collector  communicates 
to  the  im.pjort-er  at  his  home  the  entu-e  dep.artmental  action  by 
whomsoever  performed.  In  making  the  administrative  rulings  whkh 
tak'  du^y  from  the  importer  or  refu5e  him  relief  from  a  refund 
demanded.  The  collector  was  thus  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  remedy  all  Inclusive  of  everything  everyone  had  done 
or  refused  to  do,  which  couid  be  made  the  subject  of  a  leral 
contest. 

Tlie  const.tutlon.olity  of  the  action  of  the  President  In  putting 
a  retaliatory  duty  into  effect  by  proclamation  under  the  so-called 
rec^rocity  clau-ses  of  the  act  of  October  1,  1890,  was  determined 
in  Field  v.  Clark  (143  U.  S.  649),  aSrming  T.  D.  10553  Sim  larly 
the  constitutionality  of  the  fiexiblo  tariff  proclaimed  bv  the  Piesl- 
den'  was  detcnnlned  in  Hampton  v.  United  States  (276  U.  S  394). 
affirming  T.  D  41478.  Rights,  under  the  famous  5-perccnt  rebate 
ca-sos.  to  favored  nations  under  treaty  stipulations,  involvint^  many 
millions,  were  determined  in  United  States  v.  Pulaski   (243  U    S. 
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97).  reversing  T  D.  .'?4246  and  T.  D  35.503.  A  reclprocltv  treatv 
with  Cuba  was  construed  in  Fnber  v.  United  States  (221  U  S  G49 ) 
affirming  T.  D,  27847.  Construction  of  a  commercial  treaty  v-lth 
France  was  had  In  Altrnan  v.  United  States  (224  U  S  583)  afHrm- 
ing  T.  D.  292-r9.  The  legal  effect  of  nonaction  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  TreasuiT,  who  was  described  by  the  Suoreme  Court  as  the 
chief  adminisirative  officer  in  the  collection  of  duties  was  deter- 
m.incd  in  United  States  v.  Ballin  (144  U.  S.  1)  affirmin'^  T  D 
10336.  That  the  burden  of  proof  was  upon  the  Government  and 
not  upon  the  importer  upon  rcliquidatlon  of  the  coUcctor  for  fraud 
nf'.er  a  year,  was  decided  in  VttelH  v.  United  States  (250  U  S  3=^5) 
The  hearing  before  the  Tariff  Commisiiou  in  the  process  of  exe'cu- 
tivo  fixing  of  u  new  rate  of  duty  was  held  to  be  legislative  and  not 
Judicial  in  character,  in  Nonvegmn  Nitrogen  Products  Co  v  United 
States,  decided  by  the  Suprem.e  Court  February  6.  1933  (288  U  S 
294),  affirmunf:  T,  D.  44H24.  That  a  tariff  rate  could  be  imposed 
upon  goods  imported  by  a  State  university  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme   Couit  on  March   20.    1933.   in   Tru.stee3  nf   the   University 

of  Illinois   V.   United  States,  affirming  T.  D.   44758    (288  U.  S    ) 

In  United  Sta  cs  v.  Lies  (170  U.  S.  G28i,  it  wss  held  that  if  an  im- 
porter appellant  abandons  his  appeal  the  Government,  which  had 
not  appealed,  may  not  in.sist  upon  rcvitw  and  reclas.siQcation.  A 
Russian  sugar  bounty  was  held  to  be  a  Uval  basis  for  the  levy 
of  countervailing  duty  by  the  Secr-'tary  of  the  Treasury  in  Doiens  v. 
United  States  (187  U.  S.  49(3).  affirming  T.  D.  22984, "although  all 
Russian  sugar  producers,  whether  exporters  cr  not.  received  the 
bounty.  Slmi  arly  a  countervailing  duty  to  offset  a  British  spirits 
rebate  was  sustained  as  le-'al  in  Nicholas  v.  United  States  (249 
U.  S.  34).  affirming  T.  D.  33595.  Jurisdiction  over  the  aucstion  of 
the  legality  of  charges  Incident  to  a  customs  draw-back  was  sus- 
tained In  United  States  v.  Jahn  (I55  u.  S.  109),  long  before  juris- 
diLticn  over  11  egally  withheld  draw-hack.s  was  transferred  from  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  the  Custom^i  Court  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922. 

A  very  intricate  and  important  ca.sc  was  recently  decided  by 
Division  III  cf  the  Cu.^toms  Court  in  Pd-'o  Rico  Brokerage  Co. 
(Inc  )  ct  al.  7.  United  States  (T.  D.  4fil99).  which  arose  at  San 
Juun,  Puerto  Rico.  Involving  the  constitutionality  of  a  tariff  tax 
levied  by  the  insular  government  upon  coffee  shipped  from  New 
York  to  Puerlo  Rico.  At  the  time  of  the  famious  In^vhir  Cases 
In  1931  a  suit  of  thl'-.  character  would  have  had  to  be  broueht  in 
the  Insular  Ccurt  of  Puerto  Kico.  as  DeLima  v.  Biduell  (182  U.  S. 
1 )  was  brouglit  by  a  common-law  as.mmpsit  for  money  had 
and  received  n  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  St.-ite  of  New' York. 
Now.  however,  such  ca'^es  are  within  the  customs  administrative 
act.  as  amended,  by  j^aragraph  N,  section  III,  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1913  and  subsequent  acts,  and  must  be  broucht  in  this  customs 
Jurisdiction.  {Uvtrd  Sratc-.  v  Porto  Rico  C'--a!  Co.  (17  Ct.  CiLst. 
Patent  Appeals-.,  2R8)       Sec    514.  pt.  III.  act  of  June  17,   1930.) 

In  Grell  v.  In.'^ular  Collector  of  Customs  (2.19  U.  S.  93)  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  writ  of  error  wa.s  not  applicable  under 
the  statutes  tc.  a  customs  caf;e  where  for  full  review  the  facts  as 
v.ell  as  the  lav/  mu.st  be  considered      Mr    Justite  Day  said: 

"Such  was  the  uniform  method  and  purpose  of  review,  under  all 
the  statutes  ard  procedure,  which,  bO  far  as  applicable,  arc  to  be 
read  Into  the  Phllipoine  Act.  and  .'-uch  is  still  the  nolicv  of  the  Fed- 
eral s'atutes  in  permitting  review  of  the  deci.'-ions  of  the  boards 
of  general  appraisers  In  the  United  States  by  appeal  to  the  court 
of  customs  appeal.  By  -writ  of  error  the  review  is  limited  to  ques- 
tions of  law- -a  m.ethcKl  of  procedure  inapplicr.ble  to  customs  ca?es, 
where  the  fads  must  be  considered  in  order  to  determine  the 
proper  classification  of  the  meichandi.^e  and  th.e  duty  to  which  it 
is  subject." 

Numerous    classifications    pa.s'-ed    upon    bv    the    Supreme    Court 
in  ca.sps  arising  in   this   juri.sdiction  since  t^^.e  passatte  of  the  act 
of  1890  in  addition  to  tho.se  previously  mentioned  arc  cited  in  a 
note   below.     Siamcd   or   painted   gla.SvS   window.;.    United    Stutes   v. 
Perry,  146  U.  S.  71;   Finished  cunstoeks  with  locks  and  mountings. 
not  guns.   Unitid  Stata  v.  Schorcrlmg.  14G  U.  S.  76;   Knit  woolen 
underclothes  as  wearing  apparel  rather  than  knit  fabrics,  .47?ioZd  v. 
United   States,   147    U.   S.   4i'>4;    Manufactures  cf  wcolcns   including 
worsted  goods,   United  States  v.  Klumpp.  169  U.  S.  2C9;  Muriate  of 
cocaine  as  a  nudical  preparation  rather  th.m  a  cliemical  salt.  Fmk 
V.   United  States.   170  U.   S.   584;    Natural  gas   as  a  crude   bitumen. 
United   States  ".   Buffalo   Natural   Gas   a-   Fuel   Co..    172   U.   S.   3:39; 
Boards  planed  one  side  and  toneued  and  grooved  as  dressed  Itun- 
ber.  United  Staies  v.  Dudley.  174  U.  S.  670;  Tapioca  flour  as  tapioca 
rather  than  staich,  Lunej  v.  Wise.  176  U.  S,  150:  Taxation  cf  wr.ippcr 
tobacco  In   filler  bale,   Rothschild   v.   United   States,   179  U.   S    463; 
Certain  glass  beads  as  manufactures  of  class  rather  than  imitations 
of  precious  stores.  United  S:ates  v.  Aforrlsim.  179  U.  S    45G;   Glivss 
bottles    not    co  erings.    Unitul    States    v.    Nichols,    136    U.    S.    298; 
Pl::ster   casts   for   reliplous   society,    Dcn.-:igcr   v.    United   States.    192 
U.   S.   38:    Carbc  n  sticks  untmibhed  are  carbons  for  eU-ctnc   light- 
ing by  similitUilo,  United  States  v.  Doirmng.  201  U.  S.  351:   Alldi- 
tional   duty    on   figured    cotton    cloth,    United    States   v.   Riggs.   203 
U.  S.  136;   Tlie   irowth  on  Mocha  sheep  not  commcrc.allv  v.'ool  but 
hair,  Goat  &  S'lecpslcm  Imp.  Co.  v.   United  States,  205"u.  S.   194; 
Metal   beads   tenporanlv   strung   as   metal   articles,   decorated,   not 
beads.  Frankenhrrg  v.  United  States.  206  U.  S    224:  Ccnstruction  of 
wine  paragraph  fcllowlng  old  departm(  ntal  practice.  United  States 
V.    Cerecedo,    2C9    U     S.    337;    Japanese    Sake    wine    by    similitude, 
Komada  v.  Uni.cd  States.  215  U.  S.  392;  Imiti-iMon  hort>;Miair,  cotton 
yarn  by  slmilittde.  United  States  v.  Eck.'^tein.  222  U.  S.  130;  Tobacco 
.sweepintrs  and    ^crap  used  in  mantU'acturing  ci„'arettcs,  not  v.-aste, 
Latimer  v.  United  Spates,  223  U.  S.  501;   Loose  drilled  pearls  un.set 
and  unstrung,  (  aref viUy  matched  for  a  necklace,  are  pearls  m  their 


natural  state.  United  States  v.  Citroen.  223  U.  S.  407;  Featherstitch 
90^  TT  ^c  fn,  t^"*  "°^  binding  or  tapes.  United  States  v.  Baruch, 
^hTi,   rn_  •  ,Definltion  of  statuary   under  reciprocal   agreement 

With  France,  Altman  v.  United  States,  224  U.  S.  583;  Commercial 
^v!,^,^  °/  !"iP^^"rlc  acid  and  nitric  acid  lield  free  cf  duty  as  nitric 
acid    United  States  v.  Etna  Exp.,  256  U.  S.  402.     More  recent  cases 

o!!  v,^'^?^.?;^^''  ^^"-  ^^^^'^-  -^s'^'^-  ^'^'^^-  -^"oe  1933.  See  also 
Drawback.  Natvynal  Lead  Co.  v.  United  States,  252  U.  S  140  and 
Ex  Parte  Park  and.  TUford.  245  U.  S.  82,  and  Co(yper  v.  Dobson  hair 
of  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals  In  157  U    S    148  ) 

An  application  for  certiorari  was  filed  before  the  Supreme  Court) 
on  May  24  in  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  against  United  States  which  chal- 
lenges the  constitutionality  of  the  changed  language  of  the  fle'^ible 
tariff  r.s  embodied  Into  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  June  17  1930 
That  ca.se  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Government  by  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  in  T.  D.  46086,  reversing  a  Judg- 
ment by  Division  II  nf  the  Custonas  Court  holding  the  section 
uncoinstitutional  and  distinguishing  the  case  of  Hamptcm  y.  United 
States  (276  U.  S.  394).  61  Treasurv  Decisions  679,  Baltimore  Dailv 
Record  of  April  7,  1932.  ' 

On  June  3.  1933,  Division  III  of  the  Customs  Court  decided  the 
cases  of  Domestic  Fuel  Corporation  against  United  States  and 
George  E.  Warren  Corporation  against  United  States,  of  great 
international  importance.  Involving  the  application  of  the  favored- 
nation  clatises  in  our  commercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  as  applied  to  the  tax  on  importations  of  coal  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  June  6,  1932. 

It  has  cften  been  a  subject  of  surprise  to  the  writer  that  so 
few  lawycr.s  cr  laymen  are  famUiar  with  the  simple  and  reasonable 
pleading  and  practice  of  the  customs  jurisdiction,  or  why  those 
studpng  and  seeking  improvements  in  Judicial  practice  and  pro- 
cedure have  not  made  themselves  familiar  with  this  customs 
judicial  remedy  and  the  machinery  of  its  operation. 


The  C  hallen^e  of  the  Drought 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  ne[;r.\.<k.\ 

L\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES 

SatuTday.  December  11  (legislative  dcv  of  Tuesday  November 

16).  1937 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  C    PAGE  TN  THE  "RECLAJ.fATION  ERA"  FOR 

NOVEMBER   1937 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  Prcsi(3cnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recckd  an  article  by  John  C.  Page,  Ccm- 
missioner  of  Reclamation,  published  :n  the  R-eclamation  Era 
for  November  1937,  entitled  "Tlie  Challenge  of  the  Drought." 

TTiere  bcin.?  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Reclamation  Era,  November  1937] 

(By     John     C.     Page,     Ccm.mis.^ioner     of     Reclamation.       Address 
delivered  October  1.  1937,  in  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  before  the  Nebraska 

:^:ato  Historical  Society) 

In  times  of  drought,  with  the  heartbreaking  lesson  of  disaster 
before  us.  we  turn  more  thoughtfully  to  consideration  of  cur 
water  problems.  Memory  is  short,  however,  and  a  general  break 
in  the  weather  often  intercedes  before  solutions  are  found  and 
executed. 

From  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Mlssotn-l  River,  the  whole  Great 
Plains  area  is  suffering  from  a  severe  and  extended  drought  at 
this  time.  The  people  of  the  many  States  affected  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  confronted  with  a  situation 
requiring  drastic  action  and  readjustments.  The  time  to  press 
forward   toward  some  permanent  and  effective  solution  Is  now. 

Forttmatcly.  the  whole  Nation  is  awakening  to  the  appalling 
magnitude  and  diversity  of  its  problems  comiected  with  conserva- 
tion and  control  of  its  waters.  Hoods  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
dust  ttorms  an.-^ing  in  the  'West  have  given  spectacular  Ulustratlona 
of  the  lar-reacaing  effect  of  failure  to  take  nature  Into  considera- 
tion m  our  anxiity  to  build  America.  TiiC  conviction  is  growing 
that   we   rau.st   rebuild   sanely   and   on   a   national   front. 

Conservation  has  powerful  friends.  Recently,  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  said  in  his  Constitution  Day  address,  "In  our 
generation  a  nev,-  idea  has  come  to  dominate  thought  aisout  gov- 
ernment—  the  idea  that  the  resotirces  of  the  Nation  can  be  made 
to  produce  a  far  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  masses  If 
only  government  is  intelligent  and  energetic  in  giving  the  right 
direction  to  economic  life." 

Secretary  cf  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  al.so  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  conservation  movement,  and  to  his  watchfulness  and 
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and  Its  conservation  mu^ 
program. 

There   Is   no   section 
water,  whether  It  be  floo^l 
ply,  pollution,  wildlife, 
plcxity  of  them,  each 
emed  our  treatment  of 
to  solve,  on  a  local  and 
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In  many  instances, 
very  condition  for  which 
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vlth  representation  through  an  executive 
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Generally  speaking,  the 
which  were  carved  out  of 
be  arid  or  semlarld  had 
the  beginning  they 
the  end  would  be  limited 
the  intelligence  with  which 

In  the  East  the  probl 
one   of   parceling   for 
rather  It  is  and  it  will 
to  make   It   a   less 

But  what  of  the  area 
the   arid   West?     The 
continuously  but, 
decrees.    The  one 
two,   ninning   down 
the  line  which  divides  the 

If   the  weather  were 
the   same   amounts    and 
gigantic  spigot  controllec 
of  the  Great  Plains  wouljl 
In   advance   whether  he 
crops  and  co^Ild  make 
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Wet  or  dry,  It  Is  probable 
hundredth  meridian  wou 
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water  supply. 
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Reliable  records  show  thjat 
west  of   the  one   hundredth 
Insufflcient  for  safe 
dredth  meridian  it  Is  In 
decades  in  the  past  whlc 
such    years   In  the   futuri! 
Nebraska  and   In   the 
without   precedent.    Whe^i 
eimply  an  Interlude 

In  1889  Maj.  John  Weslfey 
Geological  Survey,  stood 
convention,  earnestly 
the  State  be  retained  for 
geographical  position  of 
Ing  the  eastern  part  woulA 
would  soon  learn  to  depeiid 
part  "they  wUl  have  a 
crops:  then  for  2  or  3 
will  be  failure  of  crops 
people  who  will  become 
the  temperature  of 
In  this  manner  and  the 
thing  squarely  In  the  facit 
agrlciilture  will  always  be 
provide  against  It.     This 
the  border  between  humil 
abundance  and  years  will 
the  people  will  be 
are  waters  rolling  by  you 
land  and  you  must  save 
point  of  the  history  of  al 
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I  was  Interested  In  reviewing 
this  century.    It  said.  In  p4rt 
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from  some   problem   connected   with 
navigation,  domestic  or  irrigation  sup- 
&r  power.     Some  are  faced  with  a  com- 
Iniportant.     Too  long  expediency  has  gov- 
tt  ese  problems.    Each  community  has  tried 
sometim.es  a  temporary  basis,  water  prob- 
and State  lines.     The  result  has  been, 
n  in  another  nearby  locaJLi-y  of  the 
correction  was  sought. 
the  water-resources  di^nsion  of  the  Na- 
much  progress  has  been  made  recently 
broader  planning  into  these  eilorts. 

INTELt-IGENT    USE    OF    WATES 

West  has  taken  a  broader  view.     States 

territory  which  was  frankly  admitted  to 

illusions  concerning  their'water.    From 

that  their  growth  and  development  in 

the  water  within  their  boundiries  and 

they  conserved  and  used  it. 

is  not  now  and  probably  never  will  be 

use   the    water    Nature    prov.des.    but 

to  be  one  of  controlluig  the  water 

g   and   a   more   serviceable   tool. 

which  Ues  between  the  humid   East  and 

Plains   are    neither   hximid   nor    arid 

are  either  humid  or  arid  £s  Nature 

meridian  which   splits   Nebraska   in 

Grand   Island   and   North   Platte,    io 

humid  from  the  arid. 

steadfast   and   each   year  the  rain  fell   In 

on    the    same    day.^.    like    water    from    a 

by  a  time   clock,  the   peculiar   problem 

not  exist.     Then  a  farmer  would  know 

»-ere   to  receive   enough   rainfai:   for   his 

plans  accordingly.     If  the  rainfall  did 

r   and  seemingly   run  in   cycles,   either 

that  little  or  no  land  west  of  the  one 

d  have  been  plowed  except  th.at  which 

'    in   advance   with   a   reliable    :rrif:atlon 


oc(  urred 


human   control    and   Nature   is   incon- 

cjouds  where  and  when  she  plectses.     We 

:ier  methods  that,  over  a  long  period  of 

-  '    will    not   be    different    from    that    re- 

perlod  of  years.     It  is  safe  al;50  to  say 

occtirred    another    flood    will    come    and 

another   may   be   expected. 

DAKOTA    WATER   ST7PPLT 

the  average  annual  rainfall,  generally, 
meridian   Is   below  20   inches  a   year! 
and,  generally,  eaet  of  the  one  hun- 
cxcess  of  this  amoimt.     There  have  been 
1  belled  this  statement.    There  will   be 
but  the   present    droiight   in    western 
sections  of   the   Great   Plains   is   not 
it    is   broken,    the    wet   years    wUl    be 
ng  another  drought. 
Powell,  Director  of  the  United  States 
before   the  North   Dakota   constitutional 
_   that  title  to  the  flowing  waters  of 
the  people.     He  pointed  to  the  curious 
State  In  relation  to  agriculture,  say- 
have  water  for  crops,  the  western  part 
on  Irrigation,  and  that  In  the  central 
of  years  when  they  will  have  abundant 
they  will  have  less  rainfall  and  there 
d  disaster  will  come  on  thousands  of 
djscoTiraged  and  will  leave.     Up  and  down 
...  ..._-  .^^j  j.j^  ^^^  j^j  ^j^^  ^^^  seasons 

practical  thing  to  do  is  to  look  thi.s 
and  remember  that  In  middle  Dakota 
liable  to  meet  with  failure  unless  you 
the  history  of  all  those  who  lived  on 
and   arid   lands.     Years  will  come   of 
come  of  disaster  and,  between  the  two, 
and  tmprosperous.     •     •     •     There 
which  are  quite  ample  to  redeem  youx 
hese  waters.     I  say  it  fi-om  the  stand- 
such  land." 
the  early  settlers  realize  that  the  condl- 
qowell  were  Instumoun table.     There  was 
conceding    that    this    border   area 
arid  lands  to  the  west. 
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KEBRA^RA'S   WATER  PROBLEM 

.  recently  an  article  published  early 
"The  drought  of  1890  made  Nebraska 


one  of  the  Important  Irrlcation  Suites  of  the  We^t.  Canals  h.ad 
been  built  on  the  North  Plattr  River  near  the  Wvoming  border 
several  years  earlier,  but  the  irrifratlon  Industry  had  won  no  gen- 
eral recot.'nlticn.  Tl;ousands  of  farmers  were  persisting  in  the 
delusive  hope  of  rainfall  farming,  and  popular  sentiment  was  dis- 
tinctly oppased  to  tho.^e  who  sought  to  include  Nebraska  in  the 
arid  region  " 

That  great  drought  had  many  of  the  same  effects  as  this  of 
the  present  time.  A  notable  exception  was  that  the  population 
was  less  and  there  wore  fewer  to  ."iufTer. 

But  it  rained  again  and  even  more  lands  were  broken,  even  more 
homes  were  established,  and  even  more  communities  built,  so  that 
this,   the  ne.vt  great  drought,  brought  even  greater  disaster. 

Will  this  same  cycle  of  more  ram  and  mcreaslng  enthusiasm,  less 
rain  and  mounting  humiui  misery  be  allowed  to  repeat  itscf 
again? 

Tlie  answer  will  come  from  the  per. pie  of  this  region,  but  the 
whole  country  Is  interested  as  never  before.  More  sympathy  and 
understanding,  more  encouragement,  and  more  help  can  be  rel-ed 
upon  from  other  sources. 

This  prrblem  should  be  approached  with  courage.  The  chal- 
lenge of  droughts  must   be  met. 

Nebraska  ii,  my  native  State.  Since  the  "comhuskers"  are  my 
home  fol!<.  I  would  like  to  see  you  show  the  way.  The  people  of 
th.f  proere.^sive  State  have  given  manv  proofs  that  they  are  un- 
afraid ot  experimentation  with  new  methods  when  they"  hold  the 
prom.-c  of  betterment.  The  adoption  of  a  unicameral  legislature 
by  Nebraska  has  taught  the  country  to  look  this  way. 

All  cities  have  u.sed  the  zoning  niethod  to  protect  valuable  prrp- 
erty  and  to  assure  that  f-rowth  will  follow  an  intelligent  p'an 
Tins  method  of  re.strictinK  unwise  expansion  and  of  maintain  nc 
the  integrity  of  a  well-laid  plan  for  agriculture  on  a  State-wide 
basis  might  prove  effective  If  intelligentlv  applied  he'e 

Rural  zoning  In  the  Great  Plains  might  give  the  firm  control 
which  must  be  exercised  if  at  some  future  lime  another  drought 
is  not  again  to  upset  the  economy  and  demoralize  the  population 
of  these  States  tn  even  a  greater  extent. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  hinting  that  Nebraska  or  any 
other  of  the  Great  Plains  States  has  reached  the  zenith  of  de- 
velopment and  must  now  retrogress.  This  d.-ought  is  a  temporary 
set-back  and,  if  proper  readjustments  and  full  utilization  of  the 
water  resources  are  made,  a  much  brighter  and  safer  future  lies 
ahead 

Eiich  State  would  like  to  feel  that  all  of  Its  lands  could  be  u.sed 
for  farmsteads.  In  the  and  We.st  this  patently  Is  Impossible  The 
Btate.>A  out  there  have  accepted  this  obvious  fact  with  a  determina- 
tion to  do  the  best  they  can  with  what  they  have  They  have 
dene  verj-  well.  They  have  studied  their  water  resources;  planned 
di.icrently  for  their  conservation:  and  generally  man.iged  to  apply 
the  lmi.ud  water  available  to  them  so  that  it  brings  the  greatest 
possible  benefits.  They  have  a  security  m  their  agriculture  which 
is  their  compensation,  and  none  of  them  has  e.xhausted  Its  dossI- 
bilities.  '^ 

A  State  which  Is  one-third  arid,  one-third  humid,  and  one-third 
In  tlie  twilight  zone  between  the  two  can  find  no  permanent 
security  wirhin  Itself  If  it  Is  constantly  expanding  or  painfully 
contracting  in  accordance  with  the  wlilms  of  nature. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  now  provides,  and  has  provided  for 
nearly  30  years,  a  reciilated  Irrigation  water  supplv  from  Path- 
finder E^.servoir  fcr  250  000  acres  along  the  North  Platte  River  in 
western  Nebnuska  Here  live  In  security  nearly  25,000  people  on 
more  than  2.0CO  lam^.s  and  In  about  a  dozen  towns.  Despite  the 
drought,  the.se  people  have  not  been  unprospcrous.  The  value  of 
their  crops  last  year,  during  the  w-orst  of  the  drought  was  about 
$9.000000  The  even  tenor  of  their  production  has  exerted  a 
powerful  stabllizinE  influence  on  a  vast  surrounding  area  and  It 
has  been  felt  throughout  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Omaha'  one  of 
the  pnncipal  meat-packii-.g  cities,  has  been  markedly   affected. 

At  this  tim.e  there  are  under  construction  by  groups  of  yotir  own 
citizens  several  projects  to  provide  a  u.^e  of  your  waters  fcr  power 
and  imeation  on  the  Platte  and  Loup  Rivers.  These  were  financed 
by  funds  from  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

In  the  hLstory  of  reclamation  there  has  been  almost  no  great 
project  start.'cl  to  conserve  and  use  our  waters  that  was  not 
attacked  as  'visionary,'  "impractical,"  or  "foolish."  There  were 
many  who  said  Boulder  Dam  could  not  be  built  and  that  If  it 
were,  it  would  sen,-e  no  u.<^ful  purpose.  But  It  was  buUt  and  in 
record  time,  and  it  is  doing  all  and  more  than  was  claimed  for  it 

Virtually  from  the  time  of  Noah,  when  the  ark  was  built  as  pro- 
tection against  the  future  amid  Jibes  and  wisecracks  such  efforts 
have  been  the  targets  of  doubUng  Tliomases.  Now  we  hear  some 
of  the  echoes  In  Nebraska 

While  I  will  not  undertake  to  pass  Judgment  on  any  Irrigation 
project  outside  my  Juri.sdictlon,  I  am  convinced  that  projects 
which  wisely  use  the  water  resources  of  this  region  will  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  States  and  of  the  Nation. 
Nebraska  cannot  afford  to  let  her  waters  waste. 

Of  the  thou.'^nd.s  of  famllie-..  uprooted  by  the  drought  and  now 
wandering  west  frorr.  the  Great  Plains,  some  came  from  Nebraska. 
If  by  proper  plannlnsT  now,  another  generation  of  homeless  can  be 
prevented  from  developing  in  the  future,  should  not  the  necessary 
eteps  be  taken  at  onee? 

In  Nebraska,  or  over  the  lareer  part  of  the  State,  at  the  least, 
the  m.ost  Important  use  of  water  Is  for  domestic  and  irrigation 
purposes.  Each  project  should  Include,  In  addition  as  many 
other  purposes  a.s  can  feasibly  be  worked  into  the  picture  Power 
generation  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  engineering  of  these 
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projects,  for  power.  If  it  can  be  produced  cheaplv,  will  Improve 
the  standi  rd  of  livine;  and  provide  a  revenue  which  in  some  in- 
stances will  mean  the  difference  between  an  infeaslble  and  a 
feasible  )r:-igatlon  or  con.9ervatIon  dam. 

Skeletons  of  old  irrigation  works  dot  the  twUlght  zone  of  the 
Great  Plains.  Some  of  these  have  failed,  among  them  two  smaU 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  Its  early 
days,  because  the  farmers  who  were  to  have  been  served  foreot 
th;it  drought  recurs  and  refused  to  keep  their  water  svstems^ln 
operating  condition  during  wet  years.  When  thev  were  needed 
the  canals  could  not  be  used.  Since  this  drought  "set  in  back  in 
1929.  the.^  abandoned  works,  if  thev  could  have  been  used  gen- 
erally would  have  saved  manv  times  their  original  cost 

There  are  undoubtedly  In  Nebraska  underground  water  resources 
which  safely  could  be  tapped  to  supplement  the  natural  rainfall 
m  deflciert  years  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  never  con- 
structed a  project  which  relied  solely  on  pumping  from  wells 
Properly  regulated  by  State  legislation  or  perhaps  through  the 
rural  zoning  method  so  as  to  prevent  overdevelopment  and  even- 
tual exhaistlon  of  the  so-called  underground  re.servoirs  pumping 
for  Irrlgaton  of  comparatively  small  plots  on  the  farms  In  the 
area  most  n  need  of  a  steadying  Influence  might  prove  very  effec- 
tive. Youi  State  engineer  and  the  Geological  Survey  can  be  rehed 
upon  for  reliable  advice. 

The  Gre;it  Plains  committee,  on  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
la.n  year  made  a  report  to  the  President  which  contains  much 
Information  which  should  be  useful  in  formulation  of  a  plan  for 
Slate  action.  I  will  not  review  this  report  here  fcr  want  of  time 
and  because  It  has  been  widely  distributed. 

Whatever  Is  done  must  be  initiated  by  the  people  affected  and 
done  with  .heir  cooperation.  A  candid  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion mu.'^t  precede  permanent  solution  of  the  problem. 

If  the  G-eat  Plains  are  ready,  if  Nebraska  Is  readv  honestly  to 
face  the  f  icts  and  earnestly  to  work  for  a  permanent  remedy 
then  I  believe  the  whole  country  wUl  pitch  m,  like  farmers  at  an 
old-fashioned  husking  bee.  and  help  get  the  Job  done 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  STEIWER 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  December  11  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday  November 

16),  1937 


art::cle  in  the  new  york  times  magazine 


Mr.  STilWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  August  8.  1937,  appeared  an  interesting  article 
about  a  very  influential  and  prominent  Member  of  this  body, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler],  I  ask 
unanimou?  consent  that  the  article  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  August  8,  1937] 
Tmc  Liberal  Who  Fights  New  Deal  Liberalism — Senator  Wheeler, 

RisEisr  Tc    New  Phomlntince  In   Cou^t  Battle.   Tells  What  He 

Drives  Ar 

(By  Turner  Catledge) 

WASHiNcroN.— One  morning  not  long  ago  Vice  President  Gamer 
got  off  the  elevator  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing and  widked  briskly  down  the  hall.  Halfway  along  the  corri- 
dor he  turned  quickly  in  at  a  door,  to  face  a  tall,  rather  handsome 
man,  with  thinning  reddish  brown  hair,  seated  at  a  desk  piled 
high  with  jjapers.  Over  the  man's  shotUder  and  through  the  win- 
dow, Mr.  Gamer  could  see  a  panorama  of  dovimtown  Washington 
with  the  'Washington  Monument,  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  Arlington 
Mansion  sjireading  out  in  the  backgroimd.  In  a  corner  of  the 
office  was  ii  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  fastened  to 
an  easel  and  draped  half  over  with  an  American  fl^g. 

The  Vice  President  was  quick  to  his  business.  Seating  himself 
as  he  passed  the  usual  pleasantries  with  one  whom  he  had  scarcely 
seen  for  5  weeks,  he  looked  acro.'ss  the  desk  into  a  pair  of  kindly 
blue  eyes  s<iuintlng  at  him  through  octagonal  glasses.  Taking  one 
more  puff  £.t  his  cigar,  the  Vice  President  said : 

"Butt,  write  your  own  ticket." 

At  that  moment  and  with  those  words  the  administration  leader- 
ship in  Congress  surrendered  President  Roosevelt's  most  cherlslied 
yet  most  controversial  measure  of  the  year,  the  plan  to  reorganize 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Vice  President  was  making  the  capitula- 
tion to  the  leader  of  the  successful  opposition,  Senator  Btjbton 
Kendall  Whixler,  of  Montana.  Furtherm-ore,  he  was  making  more 
formal  and  more  complete  a  conclusion  already  reached  in  Wash- 
iJigton,  that  this  man  Wheeler,  this  veteran  of  more  political  war- 
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fare  than  iisually  comes  In  the  lives  of  thr^e  averare  public  men. 
^^^v'"''"??!^  ^J"^"^  position  of  importance  in  American  affjurs 

The  Vice  President  waited  a  moment  for  his  answer  He 
g^nced  acro^  t«  the  wall  on  the  right,  to  an  area  covered  with 
pictures  of  Senator  Wheeler,  most  of  them  group  scenes  and 
eeyeral  showing  the  Senator  in  the  company  of  President  Pujose- 
^n  .^^  ^^'''*  tov^d  the  ceilmg,  his  glance  su-eepmg  ov-r  a 
TOllectlon  of  campaign  cartoons  reminiscent  of  the  tln:ie  when 
»^f>,  »w'^?i  Senator  himself  ran  for  Vice  President  on  a  ticket 
with  the  elder  La  Follette. 

He  then  looked  back  at  the  kindly  blue  eves  and  the  thin 
mouth  cut  In  the  shape  of  a  perpetual  smile.  "  The  Senator  Tas 
really  smiling  this  time,  however,  for  his  lip  was  hiked  up  over 
the  eye  tooth  at  tlie  left.  ^ 

"AH  right.  Jack,"  snapped  the  Montanan,  and  vrith  that  »he 
Senator  accepted  the  part  he  was  to  plav  in  the  immediate  ne^re 
negotiations  settling  the  bitter  Court  bill  fight,  and  the  role  "he 
can  hardly  escape  during  the  coming  months  as  one  of  c>-ief 
antagonists  of  the  administrative  meth.ods  of  President  Roosevelt 
To  this  writer  It  would  seem  poor  prophecy  to  sav  that  Scn-^to- 
Wheeler  and  President  Roosevelt  will  be  very  far  "apa-t  on  rcn- 
eral  objec^tives  in  the  rear  future.  They  are  both  dcfimtelv  ca.'^t 
in  the  hberal  mold.  Some  of  the  men  vho  ioliowed  and  prodded 
Senator  Wheeler  In  his  flght  on  the  Court  bill  mav  sotin  return 
to  cahing  him  the  names  they  used  to  apply  to  hmV  and  he  end 
the  President  probably  will  be  allies  In  many  a  tight  to  come 
But  It  is  a  truth  beyond  dispute  that  the  Senator  and  the  P-e^'- 
deni  have  definitely  fallen  out  over  method,  thev  have  beco-'nc 
acutely  suspicious  of  each  other's  motives,  and  each  is  thorouphlv 
disgusted  with  the  company  the  other  now  keeps 

Few  men  in  the  public  life  of  the  United  States  have  worn 
the  "'hberal"  label  with  more  consistency  and  more  pride  than 
Senator  Wheeler.  In  fact,  he  Is  extremely  Jealous  of  the  b  .dee 
and  openly  resents  the  camp  followers  who  have  been  flauntine 
It  In  Washmgton  since  the  Roosevelt  administration  came  U, 
men  and  women  who.  he  beUeves,  were  attracted  by  no  more 
than  the  spoils  of  office  and  will  return  to  the  caves  of  Wall 
Street  In  due  season.  And  he  seems  to  resent  as  well  the  "pro- 
fessors," as  he  calls  them,  who  would  change  the  whole  forni  of 
the  American  Government  In  the  name  of  liberalism. 

"My  views  of  democracy  and  liberali.sm  are  best  expressed  in  our 
present  form  of  government,"  Senator  Wheeler  savs  "I  firmly 
believe  that  we  must  have  reforms  from  time  to  time  but  th.it 
they  should  come  within  the  framework  we  ahrady  have  set  up 
imtil  the  people  themselves  determine  to  change  that  framework' 
Congress  hasn't  any  right  to  change  it.  The  President  hasn't  anv 
right  to  change  It.  Only  the  people  have  that  nght  Thev  cin 
destroy  the  Government  if  they  want  to,  regardless  of  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  course.  But  the  people  alone  have  the  right  not  the 
President  or  Congress." 

Senator  Wheeler  based  his  objection  to  the  Court  bill  on  this 
line  of  reasoning.  He  charged  that  the  President  was  trving  to 
Induce  Congress  to  change  the  essential  framework  of  the  Goverx^- 
ment  by  making  the  Court  dependent  upon  him  and  Corgress 
and  without  submitting  the  question  to  the  people  in  a  constitu- 
tional amendment, 

"The  whole  Court  bill  flght  was  one  of  reform  versus  control  " 
he  says.  "What  the  proponents  wanted  was  control  What  the 
sincere  liberals  wanted  was  reform." 

And  fight  It  was.  Observers  In  the  galleries  of  Congress  can 
remember  few  legislative  campaigns  that  were  planned  with  mor'^ 
diligence  and  carried  out  with  more  cleverness.  Senator  Wheeleb 
was  early  named  chairman  of  the  unofficial  steering  committee 
that  conducted  the  battle.  He  marshaled  his  speakers  he  planned 
with  them  when  each  would  take  the  floor  and  In  general  term'^ 
what  each  would  say.  He  went  on  the  floor  himself  with  the  first 
opposition  speech.  He  Is  known  for  his  biting  remarks  and  few 
have  been  more  biting  than  those  he  utt«red  in  condemjiatlon  of 
the  measure  and  the  men  whom  he  thought  responsible  for  It 

The  Senate  seemed  aware  that  his  flght  on  the  bUl  was  being 
constmed  In  some  circles  as  a  switch  over  to  the  consei^-atlve 
Bide  of  the  political  fence.  He  insisted  always  that  the  Court  bill 
was  Illiberal  In  Its  very  essence,  and  the  most  Illiberal  part  of  It, 
In  his  e.'^tlmatlon.  was  the  power  over  the  courts  which  it  gave 
the  President.  He  believes  "It  can  happen  here."  He  thinks  pi>.s- 
sage  of  the  Court  bill  would  have  been  one  of  the  flrst  steps  toward 
making  it  happen. 

"If  you  had  a  President  who  had  a  subservient  Congress  and  a 
subservient  Supreme  Court,  you  could  easilv  set  up  a  dictatorsiiip 
in  this  country,"  says  the  Senator.  "The  temptation  to  a  Presi- 
dent to  make  himself  a  dictator  both  in  form  and  in  fact  would  be 
very  great.  I  think  I  am  a  liberal,  but  I  hope  I  am,  not  crazy. 
Liberalism  a  few  years  ago  in  Europe  meant  demccracv  a.'-  we 
know  It.  Today  in  many  parts  of  Europe  it  means  dictatorships." 
Senator  Wheeler  sees  two  kinds  cf  radicals  In  the  United 
States — the  ultraconservative.s  who  want  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  rule  by  the  might  of  mcnev,  and  the  other  ex- 
treme group  "who  would  destroy  all  of  our  'existing  Goveinment 
and  give  the  power  solely  to  a  few  individuals,  those  who  have 
never  made  a  success  for  themselves  but  feel  they  can  solve  all 
the  problems  of  our  complicated  economic  life  in  a  few  minutes." 
Each  is  equally  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  happiness."  the  Sena- 
tor says,  though  at  tunes  he  would  give  a  slight  edge  to  the  ultra- 
conservative  when  it  conics  to  a  threat  against  our  system 

The  Court  bill  fight  has  taken  from  Mr.  Whl-elzr  "none  of  his 
zeal  for  legislation  lo  rid  the  country  of  railroad  and  utility  hold- 
ing compiimes  or  for  other  meatuics  of  this  chaj-acitr.     Ke   does 
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not  feel   that  his  joining 
Supreme  Ccurt,  enlargcmeni 
to   '"■xpect   quarter    from 
think   it   necessary  to  checft 
dees  he  feel  that  he  has  gl 
m:;cle  up  ch'efly  of  woriiin 
hi.3  sincere  liberalism. 
"The  Court  plan  was  not  1 
He  has  no  thought  of  le 
ct  hi3  fight,   r.rr   cic^^s  he   I 
lasting  ill  effect  upon  the  r 
the  outcome  was  wholesom 
he  says:   'It  was  educated 
Will  consider  for  a  long  tin, 
such  miiPion." 

'■Tl:ie  Democratic  Party  i 
its  feet  on  the  ground  and 
he  .«ays.     "Of  course.  It  has 
nafure  of  a  popular  party. 
"AJI  in  all.  the  court  bill 
agitation  brought  the  pecpjl 
their  Government,  gave  the 
The  light  has   done  the  J 
arrogant,  and  som.etlnies  di.- 
pan;cularly   the   Federal 
already   available   and  say 
not  been  beneHcial  to  the 

This  Montanan  reaches 
nres,    and   men    coming 
h-ghly  Incredulous.    Wheth 
the  Senate  Interstate 
man,  or  a  garrulous  witness 
has  conducted  either  in 
United  States  district 

It   all   goes   back  to   an 
after  he   had   arrived   in 
stages   across  the  country 
Young   Wheelek,   a  recent 
Michigan,  was  about  fed 
on  to  Portland.  Oreg.,  befor^ 

Loitering   around   the 
train,  the  young  man  was 
fellows  who  wanted  to  buy 
him  a  cigar,  which  he  ac 
a   little   poker  game.     Well, 
arrived  young  Wheelek  ha^ 
left,  so  he  had  to  swallow 
a  job  in  a  law  office  which 
hours  before. 

Senator  Wheeler  will  tel 
that  poker  game  he  pro 
but  he  probably  will  also 
later  helped  him  to  ferret 
General  Daugherty  from 
dais  of  the  Harding   regime 
face  intentions  of  men  and 
the   enacting   clause   and 
Supreme  Court  enlargement 
possibilities.     At  leasf  to  hie  i 
Burton  Wheeles  first  saw 
home  In  Hudson,  Mass.,  on 
poor  man,  who  supported 
of  the  town  by  working   In 
descent  from  the  Pilgrims, 
when  he  was  a  boy  was  that 

After   completing   high 
bookkeeping,  young  Wheeli^ 
at  stenographer  and 
ambition,  however,  for  he 
In  Michigan,  to  whom  he  ha^ 
might  work  his  way  through 
time   In   the   business    w 
dollars — he  set  out  for  Ann 

His   relative   was 
through.     What  with  waiting 
vacation  flings  at  selling 
1904  set  out  for  the  West 
In  Colorado  and  then  pushejd 

After    his    "cleaning"    at 
Wheeler  worked  a  few  weekt 
Job  and  then  hung  out  his 
one  of  his  summer  selling 
woman  by  the  name  of  Lulu 
after  landing  In  Butte  and 
There   are   eight  Wheelers 
six  children. 

The   young  lawyer  was   q\ 
days  was  a  mixture  of 
hand,  dominated  by  the 
on  the  other,  the  natural 

Strangely  enough.  Wheel 
sf^rvatives,   who  sent  him   to 
r.dded,  however,  that  he  thcU 
reform    ticket.     It    was 
nature  to  find  later  what 


1th  the  ultraconservatlves  to  kill  the 

plan  has  given  this  element  any  cause 

on   other    things.     In    fact,    he    may 

them   a   bit  more   abruptly.     Neither 

■en  his  old  "liberal"  crowd  In  Montana, 

i;raen  and  farmers,  any  cause  to  doubt 

beral,  and  I  have  told  them  so,"  he  says. 
ving  the  Democratic  Party  as  a  result 

■I'lieve   the   bitter   battle   Will   have   any 

ty.    Indeed,  he  is  of  the  cpinion  that 

The  party  learned  a  valuable  lep.«on. 

the  will  of  the  people  and  its  leaders 

e  before  they  take  it  off  on  ar.y  otiier 
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as  a  great   future  if  it   will   only   keep 
it.g  ear  attuned  to  the  people's  needs." 
rot  to  be  progressive;  that  is  the  very 
Eut  it  has  got  to  remain  sane  as  wpH. 
fight  has  been  a  wonderful  thing.     The 
'e  to  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of 
a  veritable  lesson  in  elemental  civics, 
iciary  good,  too.     Courts  had  L^ccome 
■ospectful  of  the  riglits  cf  the  public — 
irts.     Can   anyone  look   at   the   record 
Lhat   what   has   happened  recently   has 
courts  themselves?" 
own  conclusiors  abouj  things,  meas- 
re   him.      Experience    has    made    him 
he  faces  a  deck  of  cards,  a  bill  before 
Tce  Committee  of  which  he  Is  chair- 
in  one  of  the  m.any  Investigations  he 
Senate  or  during  his  earlier  days  as 
his  eye  is  questioning. 
Incident   In   his    early    manhood,    60on 
;itte,   Mont.,   at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
:  rom   his   birthplace   in   Massachusetts, 
law   graduate   from   the   University   of 
with  Butte  and  determined  to  piish 
his  small  savings  were  gone. 

.    of   the   railroad,   waiting   for   his 

t  kken  Into  the  confidence  of  four  likely 

lim  a  drink,  which  he  refused;  to  give 

and  to  pass  the  time  away  with 

by   the   time   the   train   for  Portland 

been   "cleaned."     He   had  no  money 

is  pride,  go  back  to  town,  and  accept 

le  had  rather  haughtily  refused  a  few 
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you  today  that  had  it  not  been  for 
would  have  left  Montana  for  good, 
you  that  he  learned  a  lesson  which 
the  evidence  which  drove  Attorney 
e  and  opened  up  the  involved  scan- 
He  learned  to  look   below  the  sur- 
things.     He  thinks  he  looked  beyond 
good   Intentions    of   the   President's 
bin  right  Into  Its  prime  motives  and 
they  were  not  good, 
the  light  of  day  in  a  humble  Quaker 
February  27,   1882.     His  father  was  a 
family  on  a  small  farm  at  the  edge 
a  shoe  shop.     The  family  traced   its 
Probably  the  least  of  his  expectations 
!  ome  day  he  would  pull  up  in  Montana. 
"Ol   and   a  course   in   shorthand   and 
went  to  work  In  an  optical  factory 
>er.     This  was  not  the   goal  of  his 
a  hankering  for  the  law.    A  relative 
confided  his  hopes,  suggested  that  he 
the  university  there.     So  after  a  short 
1 — Just    long    enough    to   save    a    few 
Arbor. 

was   able   to   work   his   way 

on  tables  In   the   dining  room  and 

!,  he  finished  his  law  course  and  in 

le  spent  a  few  months  In  a  law  office 

t1  on  to  Butte. 

the  hands  of  the  gamblers,  young 
5  In  the  law  office  which  gave  him  his 
shingle  as  a  practicing  attorney.  On 
rips  In  Illinois  he  had  met  a  young 
White,  and  he  sought  her  out  2  years 
took  her  home  with  him  as  his  "wife. 
4ow — the   Senator,   Mrs.    Wheeler,    and 
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Ickly  In   politics.     Montana  in   those 

conservatism  on  the  one 

interests;   and  extreme  radicalism 

to  the  "interests." 

s  first  affiliations  were  with  the  con- 

the  State   legislature.     It  should   be 

ght  then  that  he  was  running  on  a 

food    for    his   acquired    suspicious 

believed  to  be  conclusive  evidenc« 


extrer  les — extreme 
copper 
reaction 
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furtlier 


that  the  reform  wave  had  been  cleverly  manipulated  by  the  busi- 
ness interest.s. 

It  was  here  that  Senator  Wheeuer's  Independent  side  began  to 
take  on  substantial  fnrm  Feeling  himself  tricked,  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  "interests."  The  chance 
cam.e  when  the  name  of  I'hamas  F.  Walsh  was  pre.sented  to  the 
legisIatuT"  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate.  Wheeler  voted  for 
Walsh.  Walsh  was  defeated  at  that  time  and  Wheeleh  soon 
suiTpred  the  same  fate. 

The  young  legislator  then  began  running  for  office  and  was 
defeated  w;tii  almost  con.'^i^tent  regularity.  For  attorney  general 
of  the  State  he  lost  by  a  close  margin.  He  was  overwhelmed  when 
h  •  ran  for  Governor.  Although  he  was  a  Democrat  by  title,  he 
teamed  up  with  the  Non-Partisan  I>^agu°  and  both  parties  cried 
hira  down.  He  was  more  successful  in  his  profession,  however;  his 
L.-t  of  clients  began  to  grow. 

When  Woodrow  Wil.son  was  elected  PrT.sldent,  Mr.  Wheeler  got 
his  chance.  Recommended  by  Senator  Walsh,  he  was  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  for  Montana.  He  made  a  reputation 
as  a  relentless  prosecutor.  When  in  1021  he  was  turned  out  Mong 
with  m-st  of  the  other  Wilson  appointees,  he  started  his  campaign 
for  th"  Senate  which  swept  him  in'o  office  In  1922  by  the  large-t 
majority  ever  given  a  Democrat  in  his  State. 

Senator  Wiiuthkr  is  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  man  In  the  main  de- 
spite his  reputation  as  a  relentless  fighter.  He  went  p.-actically 
unnoticed  In  the  Senate  until  one  bright  morning  he  let  it  be 
known  t.'iat  he  had  beim  following  his  suspecting  nose  and  that  it 
had  led  dov.-n  to  the  D-partm^nt  of  Justice.  He  thought,  he  .said 
that  the  Daugherty  oiTieo  ne-^ded  a  bit  of  cleaning.  He  was  not 
encouraged  much,  but  he  started  that  relentless,  almost  merciless 
work  for  which  he  ha.s  become  known,  and  he  never  quit  until 
Attorney  General  Daugherty  was  out  of  office. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  started  the  Department  of  Justice  In- 
vestigation that  he  found  him.self  indicted,  charged  with  Im- 
proper acceptance  of  fees  and  iL%e  of  his  position  In  connection 
with  a  lottery.  Senate:  Walsh  defended  him  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted. Soon  he  Joined  with  the  elder  La  Follette  in  the  un- 
succe?.£ful  Pr')cre.sstve  campai.jn  :n  I'j24.  Frcm  that  time  he  has 
remained  a  Democratic  Senator  from  Montana. 

In  his  operations  in  the  Senate  he  has  all  the  attributes  of  the 
prosecutor.  He  is  at  his  best  in  such  a  fight  as  he  waged  in  be- 
half cf  the  utilities  holding  company  bill.  Kindly  and  informal 
of  manner,  urbane  in  appearance,  and  reliable  in  his  own  prom- 
ises, he  can,  m  one  of  Lis  battles,  use  the  cutting  phrase  with 
telling  effect. 

Personally,  he  Is  an  easy  man  to  approach  and  to  deal  with 
He  ha.s  a  gpntility  amounting  at  times  almo.«rt  to  softness.  He 
has  never  lost  h..s  New  England  accent.  One  may  hear  him  sling 
out  a  bl'Ing  remark  to  a  coll'-arrue  In  debate  and  .s'^e  him  Inuchinp 
and  talking  to  the  same  person  a  few  moments  later.  He  seldom 
changes  hl.s  remarks  in  the  Recohd,  however. 

Such  is  th°  man  thrown  into  new  prcmlnenre  In  recent  months 
—a  man  risen  from  among  that  group  who  mrnmated  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  1932  to  challenge  him  at  the  start  of  his  second 
administration. 
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ADDRESS   BY  HON    AI.VA   B    ADAMS.   OP  COLORADO    ON 
DECEMBER   10,   1937 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday.  De- 
cember 10,  1937,  my  collrague  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Adams  I  delivered  a  vei-y  sensible  address  on 
the  subject  of  Government  Purchase  of  American-Produced 
Silver.  The  addre.'^s  is  timely,  since  the  President  is  just  now 
considering  the  question.  I  therefore  ask  that  the  address 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  ba 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  many  years  the  Ccngres.<^.  through  tariff  legislation,  has  en- 
deavored to  protect  American  products  from  the  destrurtive  rjm- 
petition  of  cheaper  products  from  overseas.  This  policy  ha.s  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  va.5t  majority  of  the  American  pe.,p!c 
thoui^h  thereby  they  were  compelled  to  pay  more  for  Amorican 
goods  than  for  equivalent  jcodo  cl  foreiijn  producUoa. 
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with  Uil3  object  in  TifS^hfcl.  wu^  ,k.  S°^'i?S°«  '  "™  "" 
from  one-Jl,  to  oneTunon  d 'l^^  "='  "'"'«'  ^'''*»  '=>""''!? 

Congress  has  spent  several  billion  »n  nnw*^  =^,w 
provide  employment  publlc-works  programji  to 

t.n    Of   at.uf.26.CX^SKr^  ^^'n^n^^  ^^^^  ^T% 

de'p^SS  m  SS^^^^'*""  •150.0O0.0O0  toward  a  fund  to  guarantee 

ha^e^SSe'dlr^Sf  S^oSghTa^S^n^  °'  "^^^  ^  -^  ^-  -^o 
hi:h:,n?fo??eli?f  p^o^r  ^  ^^  appropriated  o.er  fourteen 

America  "Sin°i  rnVd^^re^Sl  '^n^Xn^-'^^V'^'T^  °^ 
lead.  zmc.  and  copper  reached^ch^nw  ^^  n.c^  .^"^^^  '"^  ^"^^^• 
the  mines  were  "^.^se^.S^.^^H  ^d '^"ul  iSASHTir' 
L^n^emplo>-ment    became    the    almost    unlv^^  ^^^1^%  'Z 

ine  President,  acting  under  the  authnritv  nf  o^  ^r~7    *  A' 
°^„^F   12^.1933.  issue?  a  procLLfCTn^I^'^be,  2°/  SsT?! 
which  he  du-ected  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to^r^tr,.  fnr  S?'   ^ 

834.000  ounces  of  American  silver  and  has  returned  ^th*™ 
The  depositor  of  the  sUver  In  this  way  received  77  V7  ,v»T,f.  ~^ 

oSn^    it^     "  been  retaining  51  cente  of  the  coin  ralueVf  ever?    \ 
aS^^^r^  ^  ^''^'-   ^^   ^'"^'«^   States  Mint  showed  a  profit   S 

The  Presidents  proclamation  expires  December  31    19-17      ohi^^ 
tions  have  recently  been  raLsed  against  thrS^Lion  of  the^S" 

ha??^Tcc^\S^  ^^i::^  P--^-  Of  this  American  silver 

2i^°iQVf  f  %^'^^1„^^^  P°^^>'  ^a«  been  m  effect,  from  December 
U'AC^n^^r^t  r°'  If^'^'  ^^^  ^^^  States  has  purchas^  ?5i  I 
834^  ounces  of  American  sliver  at  a  cost  of  $112  705  000 

J^ti<^^"TJ^.  "^^  "^^"^^  ^  °^  '^'  benefit  'rsoU-con- 
eervatlon    or    parity    payments    which    go    to    the    landowner    or 

b^l/'o^v  i7n:«'il?  ."^^  ""^^  StatJgets  no  spe^mc  ^Jrt?^ 
out  la  only  benefited  by  promoting  the  general  welfare  Tn  fh^ 
SUver  purchases  the  Unlt^  Stat^m5e%S°^e  Zvefpur^J^ 
J^^r^r^r.^'^'"''^  "'  ""-^"^  P"  ounce  has  a  colnV^?*^ 
lii^v^  °'^*^.,nT^  ^^""^  purchased  for  •112.705,000  has  a  col" 
«ge  vahie  of  $195,885,860  and.  In  fact  after  coining  ^om  this 
American  silver  112.705.000  silver  doUarn  t»N;  ^ven  the  p^S 
nro^t'nl^Tf '  Sf  ^^.^  ^**^  has  in  its  vault?  as  sefg^Sr^e  " 
??,l^,"^^  transaction  silver  of  a  coinage  value  of  $^,160?^ 
ine  miner  has  no  access  to  the  mints  except  upon  such  terms 

Z^H  ^?^**^  States,  with  its  constitutional  right  to  coin  iWev 
ff  n„^i*^  ^  ^"*  ^^^^-  t*k«  the  ounce  of  sll^e^f or  wWc J 
^rFrtJ'  ^*  °'^''  "^^    *^°ts  and  mints  It  into  com   of  a  1^1 

^ce'"n?'n''  °'  ''"^K    """^'^  ^^  ^^"«  »«J^«  61  «°ts  from  ev1?y 
^  of  silver  purchased  from  the  American  miner  ^ 

u^vtLr^u^^^^  economic  and  social  results  of  this  policy, 
5S  ^^t  Z  ,>^  f^^  consequences  11  these  purchases  are  stepped? 
Ane  cost  of  the  American  sUver  purchased  during  the  Z^    years   ' 
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'    Iu?^S  ^~^^°''   the   world   market.s   of  an    equ.-il   amcu-    of 
i^en'if*we'S^i;',^i^V'  f  °^  ^^^^-  '^^.SOoSo  aiu^y     '^ 

anv  expenditWlr  ^  o5^iS^^°'^''^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^  ^^  ^^f 
tlona^benefiTt<;^hTp^p'S";    ?Le^nIS  StTt'eT^  '  ^^^^^'^ 

ha^^L^ld^^a? foi^^^rrts^U^^oS^"-^^^^^^^  ^-^'  -^- 
price  was  the^os^g'n^^onirofTi't  of^.""^"  °'  ,^^  ^^^ 
also  two-thirds  of  the  zinc    lead    an^^nn^,-  ^'^"''^'^   ™^'*-   ^^^ 

EUver.     With   sliver  at   77   JemrT,^'   °''''   ^^^    ^    perc^ntige    of 

ot  t£ls^hcf°«:^^'  ^"^^"^  ^^"'^  resuT?rorS  the  abSdonmiSf 

abandon  this  wholesome  and  beneficial  ^Ucf       °''   disastrous  to 

except  metals  and  all  produceli  S  SX  exli^pf^m^™    ^'"""^'^ 

It  would  seem  entirely  reasonable,  therefore  to  PTn.^rr  +>,„♦■  tv 
^tn '^.r°  ^  genuinely  Interested  In  tTe  welf^e  ar  d  prJi'emy 
of  all  sections  and  elements  m  our  great  cotirtr^  4y.o  i^^  n^ 
conscio^is  of  the  dangers  Inherent  in  th^'p^inTbSlreil'rt^^Soa 
and  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  anv  further  decHnr.  ir^n  If  , 
our  national  course  again  lntoth?\:hS^  orp?o^er,?v  'h'^^'^ 
has  been  a  student  of  the  sliver  questional?  nS[^^i7lL  t  ^° 
for  another  year  the  policy  of  p2rclfal??g  I^HcaSrSSld  Si"«.'' 


Consumer  Protection  by  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  RE.AIARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  December  13  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday  November 

16).  1927 


ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ROBERT  W 
JACKSON  BEFORE  THE  CONSUMEBS'  NATONA?  ?^Jr?' 
nON,  DECEMBER  11    1937  ^^     "AiXUNAL    FEDERA- 


Mr   O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  address  on  the 
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subject  of  Consumer  Prctection  by  Government,  delivered  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson  before  the 
Consumers'  National  F(  deration,  in  New  York  City  Decem- 
ber 11,  1937. 

I  may  say  that  the  Eddress  seems  to  be  a  powerful  argu- 
ment in  favcr  of  the  priiciple  of  Federal  licenses  and  charters 
for  corporations  engaging  in  commerce  among  the  States. 

The  Assistant  Attorn  ;y  General  points  out  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  have  failed  to  stop  what  he  calls  "obvious  raids 
upon  the  consuming  ch,sses."  The  reason  why  the  antitrust 
laws  have  failed  to  stop  these  raids  is  that  the  raiders  are 
always  able  to  use  State  incorporations  laws  to  escape  from 
Federal  authority. 

I  should  also  add.  hovever,  that  Interstate  business  should 
not  fear  the  principle  cf  Federal  incorporation.  It  does  not 
mean  more  regulation  in  the  sense  of  more  discretionary 
interference  by  government.  It  means  less.  My  own  convic- 
tion is  that  we  shall  not  lay  a  permanent  basis  for  prosperity 
until  we  devise  a  nation  il  incorporation  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  | 

Abraham  Lincoln  used  tj  have  a  formula  for  trying  times:  "It  we 
could  first  know  where  we  ire  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  would 
better  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

These  are  not  difficult  days,  measiu-ed  by  what  we  have  gone 
through  and  what  other  p  irts  of  the  world  are  going  through.  But 
thoy  are  uncomfortable  days,  and  they  are  days  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  population  which  nteds  protection  as  consumers,  may  equally 
nerd  protection  as  holders  of  jobs.  It  seems  unrealistic,  therefore, 
to  think  of  the  interests  of  the  consumer  today  except  In  relation  to 
our  whole  economic  sltuat  on. 

Applying  Lincoln's  formula,  where  are  we  right  now,  both  aa 
consumers  and  as  workers? 

The  President  has  been  called  a  demagogue  for  saying  that  one- 
third  of  the  Nation  Is  lll-:Iad,  Ill-nourished,  and  Ul-housed.  Cer- 
tainly the  Brookings  Institution  Is  not  a  propaganda  agency  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  But  the  flgiu-es  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, even  before  the  depiesslon  of  1929,  show  that  the  President 
understated  our  difficulty  I  y  100  percent. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  this  finding  of  the  Institution:  "At 
1929  prices  a  family  Income  of  $2,000  may  perhaps  be  regarded  aa 
sufficient  to  supply  only  liaslc  necessities  •  •  •.  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  more  tl  an  1.600  families,  or  practically  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  num.ber.  were  below  the  standard  of  expenditure. 
•  •  •  Of  the  nonfarm  famJlles  as  a  whole,  16,000,000.  or  74 
percent,  did  not  have  suffi;ient  income  in  1929  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate diet  at  moderate  co;t." 

The  same  study  showec  :  71  percent  of  the  population,  nearly 
20.000.000  families,  with,  le-s  than  82.500  of  annual  family  Income- 
60  percent,  or  16.000.000  families,  with  less  than  $2,000  annual 
family  income;  42  perceni ,  or  12,000,000  families,  with  less  than 
$1,500  annual  Income;  anc:  21  percent,  or  6,000,000  families,  with 
less  than  $1,000  annual  Ir  come. 

These  families  are  not  cnly  the  greater  part  of  America  today; 
they  are  pretty  nearly  all  of  America  tomorrow.  They  alone  are 
reproducing  themselves  on  a  survival  basis;  their  children  are 
probably  90  percent  of  the  children  of  America. 

Dr.  Lubin,  Commisslonei  of  Labor  Statistics,  has  strlklDgly  set 
forth  the  reality  of  what  it  means  to  live  on  one  of  these  "lower- 
bracket  incomes.  Some  ct  you  may  know  his  study  of  a  year 
or  two  ago  of  consumptloi.  In  a  typical  city  dweUer's  family  with 
a  single  wage  earner.  Thi  typical  American  wage-eamlng  famUy 
such  as  we  have  In  New  lork.  lives  on  an  Income  of  from  $1200 
to  $1,500  a  year. 

How  do  thev  live  on  It?     What  can  such  a  family  do  with  that 
Income    of   a   hundred   or   a   hundred    and    twenty-five    dcilars    a 
month? 
Ill-clad? 

For  clothing  such  families  can  spend  only  about  12  cents  of 
every  dcUar  of  Income.  :  n  a  family  of  four  leas  than  $4  per 
month  per  person  is  available  for  clothes.  The  father  of  the 
family  must  make  a  suit  Ust  3  years.  He  can  buy  a  new  overcoat 
only  every  4  or  5  years.  Tlie  mother  can  buy  only  $5  or  $6  dresses 
and  has  cne  winter  hat  aid  one  (rummer  hat  a  year  (But  she 
does  have  sUk  stockings.) 

rOOD    AND    HOUSING    CO!  rSTTMBS     OVER     HAU    FAMILT     INCOME 

lU-nourlshed? 

Pood  expenditures  take  (ne-thlrd  of  the  employed  worker's  in- 
come on  the  average,  but  for  the  employed  worker's  income  In 
tlie  lowest  brackets  it  Is  a  larger  proportion.  It  amounts  to  about 
$8  per  week  or  $2  per  wee!:  each  for  a  family  of  four.  The  diPt 
is  weighted  heavily  with  lour,  potatoes,  bread,  and  pork  The 
market  basket  has  Uttle  spuce  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
aesplte  the  Importance  of  milk  to  the  health  of  youngsters  4 
out  of  every  10  families  co]LS\imed  less  than  2  Qiiarts  of  milk  oer 
per^,on  per  week.  *^ 

Ill-housed? 
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For  520  a  month  .nich  a  f;;ml'y  erts  a  n.at  nr  half  a  cinubic  houre 
or  a  four-  or  live-room  frame  hou.se  for  the  shelter  of  its  four  or 
five  members.  Rent  claims  about  15  to  20  percent  of  the  avcrare 
employed   worker's  Income. 

Tlie  house  is  not  steam  heated  nor  does  it  have  an  oil  burner  cr 
other  central  heating 

Go  to  the  movies,  read  advertlsf^ment.s,  listen  to  orr>tton=5  about 
the  American  .sraridarrt  of  living  and  vou  would  expect  to  find 
electric  lights,  gas  or  electricity  for  rr-oking.  runnln?^  water,  and  a 
f!ush  toil-n.  in.side  the  home  ns  mrmal  elements  in  the  waP'e  e-irn- 
er'3  standard  of  livin?.  Yet  this  survey  shows  that  In  many  lar^e 
cities  a  large  proportion  of  employed  wage  earners'  families  did 
not  have  some  or  all  nf  these  elementary  living  conveniences. 

What  cf  the  lu.xuries  that  have  become  necessities? 

If  a  family  in  this  mcome  bracket  has  a  car  at  all  It  Is  not  lil-elv 
to  be  a  new  one.  In  1  year  in  a  middle  western  city  It  was  found 
that  for  every  100  employed  waize  earners'  families  3  bought  new 
cars  and  12  bout:ht  u.spd  cars  during  the  year.  In  a  lar:?e  eas+crn 
city  one  out  of  a  hundred  bcught  a  new  car  during'' the  vcar 
and  three  boueht  used  c^^rs. 

"It  IS  only  at  the  highest  economic  levels."  says  Dr  Lubin  "that 
the  wage  earners'  families  can  affo-d  frequent  movies,  a  s'»cond- 
hand  car,  and  clothing  which  meets  the  needs  of  winter  and  at 
the  same  tim.e  has  some  style.  Even  at  these  higher  levels  aft»r 
taking  care  of  the  family's  needs  for  food,  clothing,  and  houslne 
it  is  cnly  infrequent  that  the  amount  left  over  for  other  DurDo.spH 
is  equal  to  cne-thlrd  of  the  faml!y  income." 

To  this  type  of  family,  life  is  a  matter  of  bare  shelter  food  and 
clothing.  Health  is  accidental,  for  such  families  can  afTord  'littla 
medical,  dental,  or  hospital  care.  Justice  is  luck,  for  the  victims 
of  unjust  dealing  cannot  afford  an  advocate.  Entertainment  ex- 
cept the  lowest,  is  free  or  nonexistent. 

ANTTTRUST    LAW3    F.VTL    TO    CONTROL 

What  can  government  do  for  this  cradle  of  tomorrow's  America' 
It  can  use  antitrust  laws   to  stop  obvious  raids   upon  the  con- 
suming classes 

There  are  definite  limitations  upon  the  usefulne.ss  of  these  laws 
No  corporation  ever  really  Icses  an  antitrust  r^.-^.  because  It  Lq" 
aivvays  .onzcr  than  any  other  proceedlnf^  In  the  timo-consum.lT-" 
processes  cf  law  The  Government  lawver  who  begins  a  case 
se.dom  manages  to  survive  In  government' long  enough  to  see  tha 
case  through  the  Supreme  Court.  The  antitrust  laws  themselves 
n^fv  n  ,  ^^JP^^^es,  becr.use  the  courts  have  treated  them  mcst 
unkindly  and  there  has  been  no  conscious  effort  In  the  last  15 
years  to  keep  them  a.s  m.cdeni  a.=^  the  w.avs  of  the  transgressor  No 
Congress  will  ever  realize  the  si^e  of  the  appropriation  nece'asary 
to  fii'ht  a  comprehensive  battle  acamst  monopolies  through  many 
and  prolonged  trials  and  .-TucccsEive  appeals. 

Nevenhele.ss,  even  during  a  neces.sary  process  of  revLslon  the 
antitrust  laws  can  be  employed  in  strategic  sectors  as  really  effec- 
tive weapo.ns  in  a  battle  a£:ain.st  high  prices  if  private  enterprtse  as  a 
whOiC  is  wLse  enough  to  see  that  what  the  Government  is  after 
is  not  to  wreck  bu.siness  but  to  keep  prices  reasonable  so  that  the 
corsun^er  can  buy  and  business  can  keep  going,  and  the  worker  can 
have  a  Job 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history  an  appreciable  number  of  busi- 
ness leaders  are  beirmning  to  believe  that  the  only  way  private 
enterprise  can  keep  our  present  economic  svstem  going  Indefinitely 
is  to  organize  It.self  m  a  low-price,  high-volume  basis  which  wiU 
make  buyers  producers  and  producers  buyers  on  a  scale  we  have 
never  before  known  in  this  country. 

CONSri:ER    MUST    NOT   BE   GOTTCEa 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  create  a  hope  that  we  may  have  this 
new  conception  of  its  interests  by  private  enterprise  genera'ly  than 
the  present  recession,  depression,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call 
It  Most  economists  who  are  not  special  pleaders,  are  convinced 
that  the  attempt  hist,  spring  to  taper  off  the  Government  expendi- 
tures was  spoiled  by  the  failure  of  private  enterprise  to  realize  that 
the  consiimer  could  not  be  goueed  without  serious  effect  upon  the 
survival  of  private  enterprise  itself. 

You  -^ll  remember  how  in  his  last  fireside  talk  the  President 
quoted  Professor  Spraerue  of  Harvard  and  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  effect  that  the  future  of  American  business  depended  far 
more  on  the  price  policies  of  our  business  leaders  than  on  any- 
thing done  or  not  done  in  Washington.  Out  of  this  recession 
f/ tVf  n7  l^r^"',  ^^  l^^^^i^'K  the  ancient  truth  that  competition 
it,,    fv,  ./"t"^''  ^"^   ^^^^  ^'^''^^  monopolists  run  prtces  to  the 

sky    they  can  t  keep   volume  from  falling  through  the  cellar 

We  are  not  running  into  a  major  depression  today  for  good  and 
rufflcient  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that  the  Government  not 
nn  ^H^f  7.  "'''■!,^.  '^^^'  '"■  '^  "^--ccssary,  if  private  enterprise  can- 
f^L^  °  condUions.  but  the  Government  is  organized  to  do 

so  in  time.  a.s  it  was  not  organized  in  the  emergency  days  of  1933. 
r,J\l  ^'^^'i^n.^n^T  '^  ^^""^  fundam.ental  conditions  today  are 
finn  w«'n°^  '^^^-  K^^^"^  '°  ^^'^^  °^  flnancial-economlc  sltua- 
il«H(l^^  ;"  '/"  ^^^^  ^^■'"P"  ^^^'-  ^'^  '='^^'^1  ^»^^  the  downward 
readjustment    of    prices    necessary    to    resume    normal    business 

nriilil  IhT  !"  "f"^'^'  ^'^"^P^^'-^lve  basis,  Without  upsetting  the 
private-debt  structure  and  the  banking  structure  of  private  enter- 

ditT^rj^l.^"'^  ^H  ^^^J'^'l^  °^  ^^"'^  difficulties  and  of  those  con- 
ditions which  produced   the  last  depression.     We  have  not  scat- 


tered throngh  the  country  a  flood  of  wildcat  securities  We  have 
not  been  exporting  billions  of  dollars  to  foreign  borrowers  We 
do  not  find  such  excess  plant  capacity  or  such  overproducUon  of 
goods  as  in  1929. 

..  ^^  ^"'^"^^^^  institutions  by  and  large  are  on  secure  founda- 
tions. They  are  loaded  with  an  excess  of  cash  instead  of  an 
excess  of  questionable  securities  and  frozen  assets  Unemnlov- 
ment  compensation  systems  are  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
soon  to  begin  disbursements  that  will  help  combat  deflation 

We  can  have  no  prolonged  recession  If  we  do  not  exclude  bv 
unemployment  a  large  part  of  our  labor  resources  from  produc- 
tion and  thereby  exclude  the  unemployed  workers  from  our  ex- 
change system.  We  need  more  goods,  and  business  has  shown  an 
extraordinary  measure  of  ability  to  produce  more  goods  with  a 
given  amount  of  labor.  We  have  not  learned  to  tiim  this  greater 
productivity  fully  to  the  advantage  of  living  standards  We  seem 
to  have  converted  a  large  part  of  our  labor  savings  Into  unemploy 
ment.  The  biggest  task  facing  American  business  Is  how  to 
restore  the  unemployed  to  our  exchange  system  by  accepting  their 
services— the  only  thing  they  can  use  for  money — in  exchange 
for  the  product  of  industry.  ^^ 

How   can   American    business    bring   all    American  workers   and 
consumers  Into  an  exchange  relationship? 

BIG   BUSINESS  BOOSTS  PKICES 

Big  business  jerked  prtces  up  as  soon  as  volume  began  to  go  up 
Tt  acted  on  the  theory  that  under  the  competitive  system  business 
had  the  right  to  charge  what  the  markets  could  bear  ResxUts 
show  that  big  business  misjudged  the  market  and  charged  more 
than  the  traffic  could  bear.  It's  now  up  to  those  lines  of  busi- 
ness, which  did  boost  prtces,  to  play  the  competitive  game  accord- 
ing to  the  only  rules  under  which  private  enterprise  can  function 
and  to  restore  prtces  to  a  level  demanded  by  the  market  to  reduce 
prtces  until  buyers  begin  to  buy  and  our  exchange  economy  beeins 
to  work  '        & 

The  exchange  economy  based  upon  a  free  market  demands  pro- 
ducers  produce  as  much  goods  as  consumers  can  consimie  We 
don  t  ask  the  farmer  or  the  manufacturer  to  produce  more  than 
the  consumers  need  But  a  free  market  presuppo-ses  the  wUllnp- 
ness  of  businessmen  to  supply  the  normal  demands  of  the  market 
at  the  market  price,  at  a  price  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  for  normal 
volume. 

If  business  Is  going  to  do  Ita  part  to  brtng  about  revival  busi- 
ness must  boldly  reduce  prtces  to  the  point  necessary  to  cause  a 
normal  flow  of  goods  to  the  consumer.  Big  business  Is  not  today 
permitting  the  competitive  system  to  work.  Fortified  by  high  cor- 
porate surpluses  big  business  refuses  to  supply  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  consumer,  but  will  sell  only  to  those  few  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  prtces  fixed  last  spring  when  business  was 
iwomlng.  Although  the  consvuner-e  income  Is  about  a  third  less 
than  It  was  In   1929,  big  business  is  asking  the  consxuner  to  pav 

f  *^^  !,^  ^S^  ^°°***  ^^^  *^^y  <"«!  »^  1»29.  If  a  consumer  wantk 
to  buUd  a  home,  he  must  pay  11  percent  more  tar  cement  5  per- 
«nt  more  for  steel,  4  percent  man  for  lumber  than  he  did  in  1929 
I^r  some  building  matertals  he  must  pay  even  100  percent  more 
than  he  did  In  1929.  How  can  we  have  a  housing  program  under 
such  conditions?  ^ 

If  we  want  to  preserve  our  competitive  system,  all  of  us  must 
^?  ,^%  l^^-  Businessmen  must  venture,  confident  In  the 
belief  that  tJie  market  wUl  absorb  an  increasing  volume  of  gooLs 
tf  prices  are  sufficiently  reduced.  Businessmen  know  that  sub- 
Btantial  profits  can  be  realized  with  substantially  lower  prices  if 
volume  production  is  maintained. 

WTio  U  going  to  take  the  risks  in  this  policy  of  prtce  reductions' 
The  only  peoole  who  can  take  It^-buslness.  Business  nov,-  has  the 
risk  in  any  ei'ent.  The  risks  of  failing  to  venture  are  greater  than 
the  nsks  of  the  venture. 

If  big  business  holds  back  from  production  and  unemployment 
grows,  an  irresistible  demand  will  arise  which  no  responsible  demo- 
cratic govemraent  can  Ignore,  for  more  rather  than  less  Government 
expenditures.  Increased  Government  expenditures  will  mean  In- 
creased taxation,  and  big  business,  which  already  controls  half  of 
the  corporate  wealth  of  the  country,  wiU  have  to  bear  the  major 
part   of   that   burden.  ■' 

trosrr  STnrmjiTi  coNsmfpnoH 
It  Is  time  that  business  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  one  of  Its 
most  succesRlul  captains.  During  the  depression  of  the  early 
twenties  when  other  manufacturers  were  waiting  for  people  to  grow 
rtch  enough  to  buy  automobiles,  Henry  Ford  built  a  car  which  a 
man  could  buy  without  waiting  to  grow  rtch.  What  I  may  think 
of  Mr.  Ford's  labor  policy  and  many  other  of  his  policies  Is  beside 
the  point.  His  price  policy  still  stands  out  as  the  most  intelligent 
and  imaginative  business  strategy  In  this  generaUon.  There  is  an 
even  greater  cpportxmlty  in  the  housing  field  for  the  suppliers  of 
steel,  lumber,  cement,  and  gypsiim  If  they  only  had  a  tithe  of  the 
enterprising  s])irtt  which  Henry  Ford  had  when  Wall  Street  was 
gloomUy  prediotlng  that  the  bankers  had  Henry  on  the  run. 

Henry  Ford  Is  not  the  only  businessman  who  knows  this  lesson 
Tbe  group  lieaded  by  Mr.  Gerard  Svrope  and  Mr.   Owen  Young 
have   develope-l   a   business  philosophy  of   "more   goods  fcir  more 
people  at  less  cost."    One  does  not  have  to  agree  that  aU  of  their 
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UvF'^^lrT^^'^'^'''^  '1.^^  ^°  '^^^  ^°^"1»  *  prrwrtlcal  objec- 
u\e   .oward  which  reasooable-mlnded  men  can  work 

bu^o^r^r''n.fh'f,>°''.'  ^^'^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^  "^^  manuf^urturer^.  -The 

nn    ,  'h  ^'^P"^"^  ^^'^'^y  for  future  social  betterment  should  be  placed 

inat  responsibility.  Every  right-thinking  citizen  will  a^ee  in 
S7>,°''^'  ^.""^"^^  *"^^^  the  people  ccSLme      It  mu^^  nrol 

,gi5=s™  »•«;-«% 

ltVSa^"^n  wh"^;  '°^d-]ooklng  industrial  activity  is  planned. 
11  18  based  on  what  the  planners  beheve  will  be  the  n^^Wis  anH 
conditions  of  1,  6,  10,  or  even  20  years  hence.''     Of^ui^^t  S 

L"^?  ^^^"^  business  and  Its  press  have  perslstenuVdenounct d 
and  ridiculed  effort*  at  governmental  planning  T^ere  can^no 
teamwork  with  unplanned  plays  by  government  and  pLnn^^iays 
by  business.  The  ImpUcations  of  Mr  du  Fonts  statem^t^e  thi? 
business  must  withdraw  its  opposition  and  that  S>ve^SS^  m^S 
engage  in  planning  parallel  with  that  of  businesf  ^^^^ 
Mr.  du  Pont  is  also  quoted  as  saying  that  It  wUl  take  nt  i»>fl<=t  « 

oSs^t'h^?  ?  "'^"^  development  tT^eate  tie  1  000  oSo  ?ndusuial 
jobs  that  do  not  now  exist  but  which  are  necessary  to  provide  f^ 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  ^^^        P-owae  lor 

„"  j^r-^„  '^  ^"^l-^  ^  ^^l'"e  it  is,  then  It  means  that  government 
cannot   now  withdraw  from   the  field  of  relief  and  public  ^?S 
and  that  any  sudden  effort  to  do  so  would  produce  disaster      TMs 
frank  and  realistic  statement  of  Mr.  du  Pont  opens  th^  doer  4 
^J^^deratlon   of   what   measures  government   shSS?  tSe  ^  the 

rt.^w>!^i?K^°?^  ^^^"^  ^'^°  ^"^^  °^  government  as  conditions  un- 
f^JnJ^.^'ll^^  enterprise  would  go  to  work  to  keep  the  coun-ry 
Zr^     7^^,  ^"T^     ^^  ^^^  government  to  stabillJ.e,  over  e  long 

s^/c^iSdtSrr^'o^itr^' ''''''  ^^^^'  ^^  '^'^  -^-  -^- 

INDUSTHT    MOST   PKOVID*   SMPLOTMENT 

Much  as  I  appreciate  Mr.  du  Ponf^maglnatlve  perception  of 
mdustry-s  respon-sibihty  and  of  the  low-price,  hlgh-^^umV  ™licv 
through  which  alone  it  can  meet  that  responsibriity.  I  wonder  If 
he  was  not  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  In  stating  his  eipec- 
tations  of  Government.  For  so  long  as  the  bulk  of  our  economic 
enterprise  ^private,  Government  can  stabilize  neither  t^xes  S.? 
Qret  ^^™^  ^^^^  managers  of  private  enterprt'*  move 

^tIn^tv^^\T  ^°f*^«-  ,'^'  y^eld  of  a  tax  rate  depends  sub- 
stantially on  the  volume  of  business  done  by  private  enterprise 
Likewise,  the  amount  of  revenue  Government  needs  depends  upon 
the  volume  of  employment  which  private  enterprise  crates  For 
many  years  now,  the  highest  cost  of  Government— the  chief  nc*^d 
for  taxe^has  been  the  necessity  of  caring  for  those  toward  whona 
private  enterprise  has  not  performed  the  responsibilities  which  Mr 
du  Pont  recognizes.  There  can  be  no  stability  either  In  the  rate 
or  the  amount  of  taxation  until  there  is  stability  of  employment 
Now.  take  Mr.  du  Font's  second  requirement^that  the  Ice-U 
rules  of  the  business  game  be  stabilized- -m  other  words  that  v.  e 
should  have  no  more  reforms  affecting  business.  If  that  can  be 
done,  I  am  sure  It  cannot  be  done  untfl  private  enterprise  first 
makes  up  its  mJnd  that  it  will  not  evade  or  oisobev  old  laws  ^ 
that  it  Is  constanUy  necessary  to  make  new  ones.  The  reason  we 
are  proposing  additional  antitrust  laws  is  that  the  old  ones  have 
been  evaded.  ^^^^^ 

tJ^*  ^  ^^*  ^'^  °^  ^*^  °'  ^^'^  business  is  complaining 
today?     They  are  laws  regulating  the  capital  markets,  laws  rela? 
ing    to    great    puhUc-utlllty    companies,    laws    regulating    banking 
laws  relatmg  to  discrimination  between  big  purchasers  and   hufe 
purchasers,   laws   trying    to   force   the   distribution   of   corporation 

IZ^^'r,  ^  ,'^v  "tF^^t^J?"  ^^  enterprises  may  be  found  free  l2 
the  hands  of  the  stockholders  of  old  enterprises  rather  than  be 
locked  up  in  the  treasuries  of  those  old  enterprises  wheTe  thev 
can  be  used  only  for  the  expansion  of  those  old  enterprises. 

BOONOICIC    POWER    IN    FTW    HANDS 

Fundamentally  every  one  of  those  laws  Is  an  expression  of  the 
most  basic  political  Instincts  of  the  American  people  &  fea-  o' 
concentrated  economic  power  In  the  hands  of  a  few  and  a  deter- 
mination to  break  up  that  concentration.  Every  law  o^  ''-'s  knd 
is  on  the  statute  books  because  business  refused  to  cornnly  with 
standards  a  majority  of  people  had  accepted.  From  my  experienre 
with  the  antitrust  laws  I  am  convinced,  for  Instance  that  'f 
ambitious  leaders  of  business  had  been  willing  to  adjust  to  pubhc 
opinion  rather  than  flout  it  at  the  time  those  laws  were  put  on  the 
statute  books,  hundreds  of  new  regulations  of  business  In  the  last 
5  years  would  never  have  been  necessary. 

If  private  enterprise  In  America  will  do  business  In  a  way  the 
American  people  win  not  fear  rather  than  the  way  a  few"  men 
bent  on  private  power  Insist  on  doing  it,  there  would  be  fewer 
laws  regulating  business  in  this  country  and  fewer  complaints 
of  business  against  Government  or  Government  against  btislness 
But  with  the  present  attitude  of  big  business  toward  the  effort 
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sei: 


of  the  An»rtc«n  people  to 
nesB.  the  only  hope  for 
big  bujslness  to  adapt  its 
game. 

What  shoxild  Govemmen|t 
In   my  personal   opinion, 
secBe  thing      It  should 
and    encouragement   that 
progress  toward  the  . 
have  made  In  the  last  6 
way  of  Insurance  and  und 
into  new  fields  like   hous 
thoroughly  explored.    It 
cation   of    tax   laws    wlthott 
doctrine  that  taxes  shaU  be 

But  It  does  not  need 
protection  of  the  many 
stake  to  protect  Insist  on 
of  Government  as  the  price 
may  later  have  to  contzibutie 
use  It  now. 

Mcmx 


do  In  the  present  situation? 

Government   should   do   the   commoTi- 

e   private  enterprise   all   the   assistance 

can    be    given    without    sacrificing    the 

of  American  democracy  which  we 

It  can  give  financial  ojssistance  by 

e^-writlng  to  help  private  enterprise  break 

ng,   where   the   ground   has   never    been 

correct  specific  inequities  In  the  appll- 

,   however,    abandoning   our   American 

paid  In  proportion  to  ability  to  pay. 

sxirrender  what   It   has   gained  for  the 

because  the  few  with   the  neatest 

iradlng  the  last  ounce  of  con'^esslon  out 

of  willingness  to  use  capital  which  they 

to  Government  In  taxe»  if  they  do  not 


giv 


preser  'atlon 
years. 


can 


t<i 
merely 


Inlt  atlve 
enterprise 
l[r. 


In  the  meantime  that 
resume   the   economic 
such  time  as  private 
the  millions  of  new  jobs 
there  is  mca-e  knowledge  ol 
willingness  to  cooperate  w 
biislness  leaders  so  that  we 
to  private  spending  without 
American  people  as  the 

I  am  confident  for  the 
because  I  am  confident  thajt 
United  States  will  not  fall 
cause  I  am  hopeful  that 
new  group  of  leaders  who 
vate  enterprise  and  Its 
afraid  of  their  own  co 
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lefives  upon  Government  an  obligation  to 


That   obligation   will    la^t    until 

has  really  learned  how  to  provide 

du  Pont  predicts.     It  will   last  until 

modem  economic  conditions  and  more 

with  democracy  on  the  part  of  our  grca: 

2&n  taper  off  from  Government  spending 

having  to  surrendL-r  the  liberties  of  the 

prlfce. 
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from  the  Umted  States 
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The  average  hourly 
in  20  industries  was  51.2 
nouncement    made   today 
the  United  States  Bureau 

"There   was   a  considerable 
rate  per  hour  between 
said.     "The  northern  avera^ 
With  38.9  cents  for  the  sou 

"For  the  country  as  a  whi^e 
In  the  industries  surveyed 
In  the  South.  48.4  percent 
cents.     In  the  North.  33  ^ 

"The  number  of  common 
tuted  45  percent  of  the 
receU-lng  70  cents  and  over 
actual  percentages  being  6 
The  above  flgiu-es  are  tf 
labor  survey  of  the  Bureau 
released.     They  cover  5.238 
655  common  unskilled  labc. 

The  20  industries  include^ 
they  employ  relatively  large 
more  they  represent  a  cross 
country.     They    Include 
utilities,  and  building 
Every  State  and  the 
sxirvey.     The   southern   . 
South  Central,  and  West 
region  em.bracea  the 


Dstrirt 
region 
South 


remainder 
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protect  themselves  against  bigger  busl- 

end  of  new  rules  to  the  game   is  for 

to  and  accept  the  present  rules  of  the 


of  the  average  American  these  days 

the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 

to  keep  faith  with  the  people,   and  be- 

Te  is  growing  up  in  private  enterprise  a 

understand  the  responsibilities  cf  pri- 

in  a  modem   economy,   and    are    not 

to  play  the  game  in  the  modern  way 


or  I 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
December  13.  1937      , 


JNTTED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF 
LABOR  STATISTICS  i 


Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
I  include  the  following  bulletin 
department  of  Labor  Statistics: 


rate  of  common  unskilled  laborers 

In  July   1937.  according;;  to  an  an- 

3aturday)    by   Commissioner   Lubm,    of 

Labor  Statistics. 

differential    in   the    average   entrance 

nt  geographical   regions,"   Mr.   Lubln 

amounted  to  55.3  cents,  as  compared 

hem  region. 

14.7  percent  of  the  common  laborers 

received   less  than  40   cents  per   hour. 

of  these  workers  were  paid  under  40 

»nt  averaged  under  40  cents  per  hour, 

laborers  paid  70  centj>  atd  over  constl- 

al.     Nearly  all  of  the  common  laborers 

were  found  in  the  northern  region,  the 

In  the  North  and  0.7  In  the  South." 

from  the  twelfth  annual  comnaon- 

Labor  Statistics  which  will  shortly  be 

^ablishments  in  20  industries  with  222,- 

on  their  pay  rolls  at  entrance  rates 

In  this  survey  were  selected   because 

lumbers  of  common  laborers.     P\irther- 

Bectlon  of  the  various  industries  in  the 

manufacturing    Industries,    3    public 


pel  cent 


total 


talen 
(If 


labor  ;rs 


18 
oonstk*Qction. 


of  Columbia  are  represented  in  this 
Includes   the   South   Atlantic,    East 
Central  States,  while  the  northcn:i 
of  the  coimtry.     (See  table  1  ) 


Tabu  1 — Grrxj-^aph-j^  classiftca'ion  of  average  hcnir''-j  ent-rnnre  rnt^s 
of  adult  male  commom,  laborers,  in  20   industries.  July  1937 

REC:ON.  CEDCRAPHIC  DIVISION,   AND  STATK 

United  States $0  512 


North 


.553 


New  Er-clar.d 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermnnt 

Mn.s.^('husetts 

Rlode   Island 

Co-iref-ticut 

Middle   Atian-:c 

New   York 

New  Jf^rsey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North   Dakota 

South   Dakota 

Nebrrv'^ka 

Kan.sus 

Mountain 

M(  ntana 

Idatio 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

I  Oregon 

California 

South 

South  Atlantic 1_. 

Delaware 

I  KLiryland   

I  Di-.trlct  of  Columbia 

I  Virginia 

I  West  Virginia 

I  North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

I  Gt-orEla 

Florida 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

Tf-nnessee 

Alabama 

Mi.s.5issippl 

West  S<iuth  Central 

Arkansa^s 

L-cuisiana 

Oklahoma 

Te.xas 


.495 
.457 
.403 
.440 
.51.3 
.491 
.522 
.  5.'.0 
.520 
.661 
.  561 
.500 
.  557 
.  r.G5 
.594 
.542 
.510 
.527 
.543 
.504 
.  5oQ 
.438 
.424 
.481 
.  501 
.  548 
.5;38 
.  573 
.550 
.  542 
.285 
.370 
.492 
.514 
.586 
.618 
.597 
.  5.58 
.389 
.  408 
.440 
.480 
.500 
.360 
.532 
.281 
.23  5 
.267 
.300 
.,T73 
.4.i2 
.  329 
.397 
.  322 
.375 
.2H8 
.332 
.419 
434 


The  petroleum-reflnlns  Industry  showed  the  hlghe.=tt  average 
hourly  entrance  rate,  -.vUh  an  average  of  61.1  cents  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Five  ;n:iu.strles  (Iron  and  .steel,  slauchterlng  and  meat 
packing,  autornobi:.^  parts,  building  construction,  and  paints  and 
varnLshe.s)  averaged  between  55  and  60  cent.s,  Thrpp  othf^r  *ndus- 
trics  ich>-mica:.s.  cement,  and  gla.ssi  had  averages  of  50  and  under 
5o  cents 

Table   2.~Haurly   entranre   ratr.<,   of  adrilt    male   common   Uiborers. 
by   irulu.=;try  arid    region,   July    1937 


Industry      ^ 

Average  hourly  eTilnincr 
nite 

rprnpnface    of   pommnn 
1  ihorcr^  rereivinc  le.sa 
ihiin  40  cevld.  tier  hour 

United 
States 

North 

.=outh 

fnled 
Suites 

N'orth 

South 

K\\  20  industries 

$0.  ."512 

10.5.53 

10.389 

14.7 

3  .■> 

4S.4 

Manufacturing  industries: 
-Automil  ,ie  parts 

.564 
.457 
.514 
.524 
.364 

,  1'j6 

.554 
.484 
.663 
.590 
.539 

.507 

"".z]o 

.414 
.4;)9 
.279 

.381 

2.9 

20.4 

i;s.  1 

23.7 
62.2 

5.3 

2  9 
10.0 

'.V 

7.2 
1.2 

Br. 'k.  Me,  and  terracotta.. 
ren:ent     

Themii-^ls 

74  3 

4R  8 
.■xi  6 

sy  0 

47.1 

Fertil;/en 

Fouu'lry  and  riiachiDe-sLop 
producUi 
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Taeue  2.—nmirly   entrance   rates   of   adult   male   common   laborers 
by  industry  and  region,  July  i9J7— ConUnued 
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Loduitry 


.\  ventre  hnirly  entriooe 
rale 


fnitp<l 


Xorrh  '  .•'outh 


Perffitace  of  eommon 
lftN.iren-  rpf^ivinp  !e,<is 
liian  40  c«nt!>  per  hour 


Mani.far: urine  Irdustrtes     Con.' 

(.l.l.'JS ' 

Ifii  nri'l  steel | 

Lfalher j 

l.i)ir.f>or  ;-awmill«; 

I'liTii-'i  !,n'l  \arni.'^hes 

I';i;*'r  ri:i<!  ;n;!ii      

IVin  ileum  reiininp 

Kut'J*r     tir»?>    atj<l     inner 

tut*.~ ^ 1 

.^l:iui;>ittr:ug      and      meat 

I<BckinK , 

.'^h;, I 

PubUc  u'.ilitio?' 

Klectrif  licht  and  power  . 
Kieclr'.c  stre^i  ra  'ways  and   ' 

c'Uy  r.nt.>r  ^•u.>  tiperaUon  I 

and  maintenance 

M:;iuif,u turpc  and  ualural 

£ra<  .  _ __. 

Builiing  coiistrui  ii.in 


to.  504 

i 

$0,509 

5S5 

.595 

.477 

..•<M 

.437 

.546 

.552 

.5«0 

,477 

.511   1 

,cn 

.642 

.481 

.482  1 

,.S67 

5R2 

.4isy 

.4^0, 

459 

.497  , 

475 

.500 

47:^ 

4^*4 

55.i 

C.>C 

.3S7 
245 
412 

3'.*6 
Uii 

(•■) 

474 

(•) 

.381 


325 

4Clf 
3S2 


fr.:tM 


3  5 

-'} 

10  3 

44  9 

23 

14.5 

.9 


3  fi 
&  1 

15  5 


23  3 

6  .'. 
14  9 


North  '  South 


C  7 
4 

2  0 

15.1 

7 

1.7 


4.4 

13.6 

.4 
1.S 


14.2 
3  4 
3V  0 
97.4 
32  :? 

44   * 


23  4 


I       (' 


38.3 


83.1 

25  fi 
42  3 


'  lA<is  ttian  'xO*-  iipicyeHS.  no  average  c  m[.<ite«l 

'  In  (.-riicr  nut  t..  revpul  pLmt  i  ieritil\ ,  di.-ir:ct  fipures  -vre  not  civen. 

The  industries  with  averages  ranging  from  45  to  50  cents  were 
foundries  and  machine-shop  products,  soap,  rubber  tires  and 
Inner  tubee.  leather,  paper  and  pulp,  electric  street  railwavs  and 
city  motorbus  operation  and  maintenance,  manufactured  and 
•  natural  ga-s.  electric  light  and  power,  and  brick  and  tile  and  terra 
ootta.  The  lumber  Industry  averaged  43.7  cents.  The  average  in 
the  fertilizer  industry  was  36  4  cents. 

In  each  ca»;  where  the  figures  are  available  for  both  regions  the 
Bvcragc-s  In  the  North  were  considerably  higher  than  those  in  the 
Boutli  Tlie  imallrst  differential  p>er  hour  appeared  In  g'.a'^.s  2  4 
cent-s:  iron  ar  d  steel.  6  1  cents;  petroleum  refinin?.  7.9  cents-  and 
manufactured  and  natural  gas.  8.8  cents.  The  highest  differentials 
were  found  In  lumber.  30.1  cents;  fertilizers,  26  cents;  and  building 
construction.  25  4  cents.  In  the  remaining  Industries  the  differen- 
tia'.s  varied  fr:>m  10  to  20  cents. 

In  the  nor\hcrn  region  only  three  industries,  namely,  lumber, 
electric  street  railways  and  city  motorbus  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta,  had  any  appreciable  number 
oi  fir.pIoy.es    5aid  less  than  40  cents  per  hour 

The  southern   Industries  with   the   highest  percentages  of  com- 
mon laborers  receiving  less  than   40  centc   per   hour   were,   lumber 
97  4    percent;    fertilizers,    89    percent:    electric    street    railwavs    and 
city  motorbus  operation  and  maintenance.  83.1   percent;   brick,  tile 
and  terra  cotta,  74.3  percent:  and  chemicals,  53.6  percent. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcniday,  December  13.  1937 

Mr.  EBER]iARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  war  is  an 
important  one  in  Congress,  and  consequently  much  talk  of  a 
new  neutrality  law  will  be  heard.  In  the  House  an  appeal  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  a  popular 
referendum  jDreceding  any  declaration  of  war  was  started. 
The  Senate  likewise  has  discussed  the  subject.  During  the 
special  session  already  two  war  referendum  proposals  have 
been  made  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  fij-m  belief  that  it  is  a  most  important  duty  of  a 
present-day  Congressman  to  lend  his  best  efforts  toward 
securing  for  the  people  of  this  country  continued  peace. 
While  we  shDuld  all  be  concerned  with  the  subject  of  the 
maintenance  of  peace  among  our  fellow  human  beings  in 
other  nations  and  among  other  peoples,  nevertheless  our  first 
duty  as  Memoers  of  the  Congress  is  to  do  those  things  which 
will  establish  and  forever  preserve  the  internal  peace,  safety, 
and,  comfort  uf  our  own  people,  our  own  citizenship. 


Since  the  start  of  the  Roosevelt  admlni.'^trat-on  to  the 
present  day.  Congress  has  busied  itself  with  the  formulanon 
of  laws  to  correct  abuses  in  the  field  of  finance  to  inc^e-^se 
business  to  alleviate  some  of  the  bad  condiUons  in  inda-^trv 
and  to.und  a  correct  method  of  solving  the  problem?  ci  the 
farmers.  I  shall  not  recount  the  many  Ped-ral  statufe<?  that 
have  been  enacted  during  this  administration,  in  an  atte:-pt 
to  correct  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  to  en- 
courage and  reestablish  on  a  sound  footing  these  mo-r  t.. 
portant  phases  of  American  life. 

But  what  will  It  profit  us  if  bu.smess  and  finance  again 
finos  itself  in  a  prosperous  condition,  if  the  free  fiow  of 
commerce,  international  and  internal,  is  again  resumed  to 
it^  full  capacity,  if  the  relation.^!p  of  employer  and  em^plcyce 
resumes  a  peaceful  course,  and  the  farmer  again  finds  a 
full  and  profitable  market  at  home  and  abroad,  if  m  the  end 
our  country  should  again,  for  some  reason  or  oth'-r  be 
plunged  into  another  world  conflict? 

Continued  peace,  so  far  as  our  own  people  are  concerned 
is  something  most  devouUy  to  be  wished  for.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  repeat  that  it  is  one  of  the  foremost  duties  of  a  Con- 
gressman to  study  this  phase  of  human  relationship  and  to 
do  all  things  which  will  help  keep  our  country  at  peace. 

The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  no  more  than  fi-.ds 
Itself  almost  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  of  pavmg  pensions 
veterans-  benefits,  and  the  cost  of  hospitalization  of  a  previ- 
ous war.  than  again  it  finds  itself  faced  with  another  war 
The  Treasury  records  show  that  we  are  still  pavmg  pensions 
to  widows  of  the  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812.  and  we  are  still 
paying  pensions  and  giving  benefits  to  the  vete-ars  of  the 
Mexican  War.  the  Civil  War.  the  Spanish-American   War 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China' 
and.  of  course,  the  last  war— to  such  an  extent  that  in  this 
fiscal  year  there  wa?  appropriated  to  the  Veteran-;'  Adminis- 
tration almost  $1,000,000,000  for  these  purposes,  representing 
almost  one-quarter  of  the  ordinarj'  expenditures  of  Govern- 
ment during  normal  years. 

Congress  has  not  been  entirely  indolent  or  unmindful  of 
its  duty  to  further  the  cause  of  peace.  Recently  there  have 
been  enacted  into  law  several  neutrality  acts,  and  from 
experience  each  one  imprcnng  upon  the  other.  The  last 
Neutrality  Act  voted  for  by  mj^self  and  a  majoritv  of  Con- 
rress  IS  generally  known  as  the  Neutrality  Act  cf"  1937,  It 
prohibits  the  export  of  anns,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  to  belligerent  countries:  the  transportation  of  these 
items  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  for  the  u.se  of  belliger- 
ent states;  it  makes  mandatory  the  registration  and  licensing 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  ex- 
porting, or  importing  arms  or  mtmitions,  and  also  restricts 
travel  by  American  citizens  on  belligerent  ships. 

In  other  words,  this  act  attempts  by  statute  to  establish 
and  maintain  absolute  neutrality  on  the  part  of  American 
manufacturing  interests,  on  the  part  of  commercial  interests, 
and  on  the  part  of  each  and  every  individual  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

I  was  never  more  happy  in  the  performance  of  mv  duties 
as  a  Congressman  than  I  was  to  support  this  act,  which  I 
think  all  citizens  will  agree  is  a  distinct  improvement  on 
previous  neutrality  acts. 

By  this  measure  we  also  have  changed  the  course  and 
direction  of  old-established  international  law  on  the  subject 
of  neutrality.  Heretofore  it  has  been  contended  bv  nations 
not  belligerents  that  they  had  the  right  and  privilege  of 
using  their  neutral  ships  to  transport  arms,  munitions,  and 
other  basic  materials  of  belligerent  nations.  By  this  act  we 
have  declared  it  to  be  a  national  policy  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  any  longer  exercise  this  right,  and  give  notice  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  no  belligerent  need  expect  from 
this  country  any  help  whatsoever  so  long  as  it  is  engaged  in 
warfare. 

We  have  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  our  President,  who- 
soever he  may  be.  by  proclamation,  to  declare  that  a  state 
of  war  exists;  and  from  that  moment  on  the  full  force  ixnd 
effect  of  the  Neutrality  Act  will  come  into  play. 
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It  is  my  firm  belief  that  no  world  conflict  can  be  sustained 


for  any  great  length  o: 
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time  without  the  aid  of  American 


money  or  unless  they  procure  the  products  of  American  man- 
ufacturers or  the  products  of  American  fanners,  and  we 
hope  that  since  we  ha^'e  taken  this  position  other  nations 
will  think  twice  and  pause  before  they  engage  in  any  war. 
fare,  or  at  least  in  any  protracted  warfare. 

There  is  now  before  ttie  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of 
both  the  House  and  th;  Senate  a  bill  which  would  give  to 
the  President,  or  any  si>ecial  board  that  he  might  select  on 
the  occasion  of  our  becoming  embroiled  in  any  conflict,  the 
power  to  draft  not  only  the  manpower  but  the  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  farming  interests  of  the  Nation,  all  to 
the  end  of  effectuating  a  speedy  conclusion  of  any  such 
engagement. 

It  is  the  common  bsli^if,  which  I  share  most  stronjily.  that 
one  of  the  most  imporiant  factors  which  impelled  our  en- 
trance into  the  last  war  was  the  fact  that  our  international 
bankers  had  loaned  huidreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
allied  powers,  of  manuf  icturers  having  extended  credit  and 
delivered  hundreds  of  m  ILons  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and 
implements  of  war.  and  also  of  our  farmers  having  extended 
credit  to  the  extent  of  delivering  wheat,  com,  and  foodstuffs 
to  the  belligerent  natiors.  From  the  fund  of  th.s  and  other 
experiences  Congress  hsis  successfully  drafted  several  neu- 
trality acts  and  eventually  concluded  the  enactment  of  the 
act  of  1937.  just  explained. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  referred  to.  there  is  pending 
in  Congress  a  joint  resol  ition,  commonly  known  as  the  peace 
amendment  to  the  Cons  itution. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  its  effect  will  be  that  Con- 
gress, when  it  deems  a  national  crisis  exists,  may.  by  concur- 
rent resolution,  leave  the  decision  to  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try, the  question  to  be  vo^ed  on  being,  "Shall  the  United  States 

declare  war  on ?"  naming  the  nation.    Whenever  war 

is  so  declared  the  President  shall  immediately  conscript  and 
take  over  for  use  by  the  Government  all  public  and  private 
war  properties,  yards,  factories,  and  supplies,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation for  private  properties  temporarily  employed  for 
war  purposes.  This  proposed  peace  amendment  has  one 
exception  which  is,  in  th ;  event  of  an  invasion  of  the  United 
States  or  its  Territorial  lossessions,  Consress  shall  retain  the 
authority  to  declare  war,  but  only  in  that  emergency. 

I  believe  it  might  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  that  the  several 
billion  dollars  owing  t<:  this  Nation,  representing  money 
loaned  to  the  allied  belligerents  to  conduct  the  World  War, 
have  not  been  paid.  I  di>  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  these  debts  shcild  not  be  paid,  because  I  feel  that 
these  nations  hired  this  money  and  should  pay  it  back,  and 
that  it  is  a  just  debt.  Bit  since  these  hard-earned  American 
dollars  have  net  been  repiid  by  the  Allied  Powers,  saving  and 
excepting  the  annual  pa-ments  of  principal  and  interest  on 
the  part  of  little  Finlanl,  Congress  has  passed  the  statute 
commonly  known  as  the  Johnson  Act,  which  in  effect  for- 
bids the  lending  of  any  money  on  the  part  of  private  or  public 
interests  in  this  country  luring  peacetime  or  wartime  to  any 
country  that  is  in  default  on  its  wartime  debts. 

After  all.  a  people  cannot  conduct  war  without  the  where- 
withal to  buy  the  things  iiecessary  to  prosecute  that  war,  and 
since  the  United  States  stands  in  the  very  happy  position  of 
owning  almost  one-half  cf  the  monetary  world's  gold,  and  of 
owning  and  possessing  such  great  natural  deposits  of  coal,  of 
copper,  of  iron,  and  of  o  1.  and  the  things  that  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  warfare.  I  repeat  again,  that  I  cannot 
see  how  any  nation  can  conduct  a  protracted  war  without  the 
aid  cf  the  United  States  Since  we  forbid  that  aid  by  law, 
those  foreign  countries  u-ould  have  to  go  it  alone. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  un  the  part  of 
every  American  that  in  Drder  for  this  country  to  assert  its 
neutrality  policy,  it  Is  nee  essary,  more  than  ever  before,  that 
we  must  have  the  show  of  force  behind  cur  policy  so  de- 
clared. How  effective  dc  you  suppose  a  country  couid  be  in 
Its  assertion  that  it  will  not  sell  vital  materials  for  war,  if  it 
were  not  able  to  defend  jtself  against  the  usurpation,  or  the 
deliberate  taking  of  such  materials  by  belligerents?  There- 
fore, it  has  been  necessajy  during  this  administration,  while 


It  inaugurated  and  approved  new  bills  for  the  purpcse  of 
keeping  peace  in  the  family  of  nations,  also  to  amplify  and 
supplement  our  Army  and  Navy  and  cur  air  forces,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  stand  ready  to  a.s^ert  and  defend  our 
policy  cf  neutrality. 

All  of  us  are  witnessing  the  tragedies  that  are  passing 
across  the  stage  of  human  life  at  this  moment,  the  trat:edy  of 
the  aggression  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  upon  an 
ineffective  and  impotent  China;  the  tragedies  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  dictatorships  upon  other  helpless  peoples;  the  regen- 
eration of  old  rac.al  hatreds  between  nations  of  continental 
Europe;  the  upbuilding  of  war  machines,  which  the  leaders  of 
these  countries  openly  declare  are  being  built  up  for  a  world 
conflict. 

Never  before  have  your  Coneressmen  been  more  impressed 
with  the  importance  nf  dom?  those  things,  in  peacetime, 
which  will  conserve  the  peace  of  our  Nation  and  the  tran- 
quility of  our  people.  Every  American  is  entitled  to  assur- 
ances of  security.  I,  a.s  a  Member  of  Congress,  shall  bend 
every  effort  to  the  end  that  they  shall  have  a  firm  feeling 
of  security,  and  I  can  say  frankly  that  I  believe  most  of  my 
colleagues  entertain  the  ^ame  point  of  view  as  I  do  on  this 
most  im.portant  question. 

I  conclude  by  cunt,'ratulating  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
its  leaders,  and  the  Contrress.  for  their  untiring  efforts  in 
doins  the  things  which  we  believe  will  set  up  this  country 
as  an  examplar  for  the  cause  of  peace.  In  the  meantime, 
we  must  exert  eternal  vigilance.  We  must  participate  as 
best  we  can  in  all  conferences  the  object  cf  which  is  to  serve 
the  hcly  cause  of  peace,  and  I  want  the  people  of  my  district 
and  my  State  and  the  Nation  to  knew  that  I  stand  ready  and 
willing  at  all  t^nes  to  aid  m  this  cause  and  to  flght  the  fight 
for  peace 
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or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYI.V  AMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo'iday.  December  13.  1937 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Nation'.s  ."supreme  lawmaking  body,  has  just 
completed  the  fourth  vv-rk  of  it.s  extraordinary  session. 

The  President  called  this  special  session  to  have  the  Con- 
gress deal  with  four  important  problems  which  it  failed  to 
solve  with  suitable  laws  at  the  regular  session  which  ad- 
journed in  August.     His  four-point  program  embraced: 

First,  Regulation  of  wag^-s  and  hours  in  industry. 

Second.  A  farm  bill. 

Third.  Regional  planning. 

Fourth.  Governmental  reorganization. 

When  Congress  convened,  everyone  realized  a  serious  de- 
cline in  business  was  under  way.  Naturally,  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  private  employment  accompanied  the  decline. 
This  downward  spiral  has  continued  tiirough  the  recent 
weeks  to  a  point  where  it  now  is  alarming.  A  great  portion 
of  our  cities'  mills  and  factories  operate  in  the  district  which 
I  represent  in  Congress,  and  I  need  no  charts  or  graphs  to 
realize  how  large  a  number  of  workmen  in  them  have  been 
laid  off  recently.  I  believe  that  the  situation  should  be  faced 
calmly  and  with  requisite  realism.  And  I  intend  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  have  it  met  promptly  by  all  concerned. 

When  Congress  convened,  no  part  of  the  program  caUed 
for  tax  reduction.  A  loud  hue  and  cry  went  up  from  or- 
ganized business  demanding  relief  from  certain  taxes  and 
Members  of  Congress,  generally,  I  believe,  lent  an  attentive 
ear. 

For  example,  I  had  heretofore  favored  the  enactment  of 
the  law  which  taxes  undistributed  corporate  profits.    After 
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cbsen-ing  the  effect  of  this  law  and  listening  to  objections 
to  it  from  businessmen,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
more  effective  revenue-raising  measure  could  be  substituted 
and  so  publicly  declared  myself.  Business.  I  think  can  ex- 
pect such  reasonable  cooperation  from  the  average  Member 
of  Congr::ss. 

Unless  I  am  seriously  mistaken.  Congress,  as 
In  a  mood  to  grant  every  necessary  concession 
and  business  to  the  end  that  production  and 
increase  and  unemployment  diminish. 

Tr.e  only  limit  that  I,  personally,  find  Congressmen  puUmg 
on  these  adjustments  are  those  which  surround  our  enl  ght- 
cncd  concepts  of  social  justice,  which,  I  am  sure,  no  true 
American  wants  to  abandon,  when  he  looks  back  on  the 
general  rood  they  wrought  from  1933  to  1937. 

So  mu-h  for  the  attitude  of  Congress  in  this  crisis.    Now 
what  abcut  business? 
Is  business  on  a  si  I -down  strike? 

Well,  it  is  hard  to  say.  but  that  eminent  economist,  Roger 
W.  Babson,  teUs  a  Philadelphia  audience  that  an  "investors' 
and  buyers'  sit-down  strike"  exists. 

Then,  too,  I  read  in  one  of  those  letters  gotten  out  for 
bu-^mcssrncn  at  a  nice  price  by  usually  self-ordained,  so- 
called  ej;{>?rt  observers  in  Washangton  that  "Corporations 
should  now  consider  the  advisabihty  of  refraining  until  Janu- 
ary 1  from  capital  expenditures  for  improvement,  replace- 
ment, expansion,  and  so  forth." 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  issues  a  blast 
against  ^he  wage  and  hour  bill,  scheduled  to  come  before 
the  Home  on  Monday,  opposing  not  only  this  particular  bill 
but  the  general  idea  of  fixing  m.axmium  hours  and  minimum 
wages  in  indu-try. 

The  Naticnal  Association  of  Manufacturers  holds  a  3-day 
session  in  New  York  City  and  hears  Mr.  du  Pont,  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  tycoons  of  industry  and  finance,  proclaim 
the  availability  of  a  $25,000,000,000  plan  of  expenditure  and 
development  on  the  part  of  industry,  which  would  eventuaUy 
elimiimte  poverty  and  unemplojmient.  Mr.  du  Font's  pro- 
posal invDlves:  First,  the  planned  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts; second,  widening  the  market  for  existing  products 
through  lowering  costs;  and.  third,  the  maintenance  of  a 
"rule  of  fair  return"  for  all  effort,  not  excepting  capital  effort. 
To  put  this  plan  into  effect  he  asks  a  threefold  pledge  from 
Governmimt:  First,  stabilization  of  taxes  over  a  definite 
period;  second,  stabilization  of  fair  laboring  conditions  over 
a  definite  period:  and,  third,  immediate  stabilization  of  the 
"legal  ruL?s"  under  which  business  must  operate,  subject  only 
to  "unmistakable  demand"  for  amendment. 

Mr.  du  Pont  most  significantly  adds  that  "the  actual  rate 
of  taxes  cr  the  actual  wage  rates  together  are  not  as  impor- 
tant as  stabilization." 

His  pla:i  is  encouraging,  but  is  lessened  in  apparent  effect 
when,  adjourning  2  days  later,  the  manufacturers  adopt  reso- 
lutions ceiling  for  sweeping  revision  of  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  vigorous  opposition  to  the  pending  Federal 
wage  and  hour  bill. 

Now,  si.rely  every  industrialist  at  this  conference  is  aware 
that  the  Wagner  Act  was  enacted  in  fulfillment  of  a  pledge 
which  a  F'resident  and  a  majority  of  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors made  definite  in  the  platform  on  which  they  were  voted 
Into  office.  If,  here  and  there,  there  have  been  errors  of 
administration  or  mistakes  on  the  part  of  individuals,  they 
can  be  ascribed  to  lack  of  precedent,  and  they  occur  every 
time  an  entirely  new  law  is  put  into  operation.  The  Wagner 
law  may  stand  improvement  but  certainly  not  "sweeping 
revision." 

With  r^'rpect  to  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  the  manufac- 
turers are  similarly  asking  the  President  to  deny  the  peo- 
ple something  he  promised  them  in  the  campaign  of  last 
year.  Hi?  overwhelming  reelection  demonstrated  clearly  that 
the  citizenry  of  this  country  wants  a  maximum  set  for  hours 
of  work  in  industry  and  a  minimum  hourly  wage  rate  estab- 
lished. "Ihe  electorate  never  expressed  itself  more  distinctly 
than  in  November  of  1936. 

My  attitude  in  pubUc  oflBce  always  has  been  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  fairness  to  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
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worker.  I  assure  my  listeners  that  all  Alleghenv  Ccuntv 
Congressmen  are  extremely  anxious  to  render  the  fullest 
assistance  to  the  industry  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County.    "When  our  aid  is  asked,  it  is  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  any  organized  group  to  a^k  an 
elected  pubhc  official  to  fail  to  vote  in  favor  of  lepiqaiion 
after  he  has  promised  his  constituency  he  will  do  so  is 
unethical. 

Business  and  industr:/.  I  submit,  rather  than  oppo,=inp  a 

i  wage  and  hour  bill,  as  such,  more  appropnatelv  should  b- 

serkme  to  get  the  best  bill  posnble.     No  fault  mi-ht  be  found 

with  the  organized  forces  of  industry  if  thev  mcrtlv  sought 

specific  changes  in  the  particular  bill  now  in  the  Hou:>e 

I,  myself,  oppose  certain  of  thiA  bill's  features.  I  fe-i  that 
Congi-ess.  industry,  and  labor  huddled  around  a  conference 
table  in  mutual  confidence,  can  produce  a  biU  which  will 
Wipe  out  more  evils  from  American  mills  and  factone^  than 
any  single  law  ever  has  done  heretofore. 

I  commend  to  industry  a  slightly  different  attitude  than 
I  have  sensed  on  its  part  of  late.  The  idea  mav  exLst  that 
the  current  recession  has  the  Chief  Executive  on  the  run.  I 
think  this  is  far  from  the  case  and  beUeve  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  still  take  tlie  issues  to  the  people  and  crvstallize 
sentiment  in  his  favor.  This  seems  particularly  true  "because 
I  of  the  vital  principles  of  social  and  economic  lustice  which 
I  have  been  woven  into  the  very  laws  which  industrv  finds 
Itself  most  desirous  of  amending,  and  those  proposed  laws 
which  it  finds  Itself  anxious  to  block. 

It  is,  I  feel,  for  industry  to  approach  the  coming  confer- 
ences on  Capitol  HiU  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

With  cooperation  much  can  be  accomplished  to  restirnu- 
late  recovery  and  much  more  can  be  accomphihed  for  the 
:   relief  of  industry  in  its  own  private  operations. 

Take  the  Du  Pont  plan,  for  example.  Tlien  couple  it  with 
other  available  opportunrues  for  acceleratmg  the  flow  of 
business  and  the  rate  of  private  employment.  Add  houiinc, 
wliich  performs  such  a  happy  twofold  purpose  in  govern- 
ment participation,  namely,  that  of  giving  woik  and  busi- 
ness to  a  hundred  trades  and  industries  ar.d  at  the  same 
time  providing  modem  sanitary  and  healthful  li\ang  quar- 
ters for  the  worker  in  the  lower  income  brackets. 

I  believe  that  if  the  whole  part  of  the  Du  Pont  $25,000,- 
000,000  plan  cannot  be  launched  immediately,  then  a  portion 
certainly  can  be  under  way,  as  Congress  goes  through  ns 
program  in  the  regular  session,  which  bcpins  in  January-.  I 
still  have  enough  faith  m  the  American  busmes-^man  to  ex- 
pect him  to  join  the  movement  and  participate  to  the  extent 
to  which  Congress  gives  business  relief  as  it  produces  the 
laws. 

I  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  business  to  do  this  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  and  that  its  good  faith  will  be  estimated  in 
proportion  to  its  willingness  to  organize  the  program  which 
Mr.  du  Pont  so  glowingly  and  ably  expounded. 

As  far  as  our  city  and  county  are  concerned,  housing 
offers  a  great  hope  of  unemployment  rehef . 

Heaven  knows  we  need  better  housing. 

Ten  millions  of  dollars  have  been  earmarked  tentatively 
for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  by  National  Housing  Administrator 
Nathan  Strauss.  Allegheny  County  has  organized  its  housing 
authority  and  is  in  a  fine  position  financially  to  start  promptly 
a  wide  and  effective  hotising  program. 

I  have  had  discussions  of  the  county's  intentions  with 
chairman  of  the  board  of  coimty  commissioners.  John  J. 
Kane,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  action.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  county  commissioners  will  have  a  sizable  project  of 
housing  under  way  next  summer. 

It  appears  that  it  is  the  county  commissioners'  intention  to 
build  new  low-cost  houses  on  sites  now  vacant,  notably,  within 
close  proximity  of  two  great  new  industrial  plants' in  the 
county,  the  Irvin  Works  of  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Co.. 
now  under  construction  in  Mifflin  township,  and  the  Hayes 
Auto  Wheel  Works  to  be  built  on  Neville  Island. 

In  addition  to  these  proposed  housing  projects,  our  city 
and  county  should  be  in  the  very  happy  state  of  being  the 
scene  of  great  public  improvements  when  the  weather  breaks 
in  the  spring.    At  that  time  the  coimty  government,  it  is 
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estimated,  will  have  about  MO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  public  con- 


struction under  way  and  tho 
addition  to  numerous  W,  P 


a  carry-over  of  strength  to 


can  reasonably  be  expected 
Accompanying  this  should 


city  a  considerable  amount.  In 
A.  projects.  This  activity  win 
contribute  greatly  to  the  work  for  men  in  mills,  mines,  and 
foundries  which  supply  th^  materials  for  roads,  bridges, 
buildings,  and  so  forth. 

Before  my  election  to  Congress  I  was  disposed  to  deplore 
the  relatively  meager  Federal  assistance  which  our   local 

|to  that  time  received.    In  retrO' 
fortune.    Naturally  when  Fed- 
eral grants  are  obtained  the  i  involve  larger  expenditures  by 
the  local  communities.    Eveiy  doDar  still  unspent  represents 

fight  the  plight  we  are  in  now. 


Thus  housing  and  public  vorks,  within  the  next  6  m^onths, 


.0  get  public  dollars  into  action. 
.     _  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 

private  business  to  put  priviite  dollars  to  work,  I  can  find 
nothing  in  the  program  of  tte  President  or  the  state  of  mind 
of  Congress  to  scare  the  mar  of  affairs  from  proceeding  with 
confidence. 

One  of  the  four  points  In  the  proposal  for  this  special  ses- 
sion is  one  which  private  industry  and  its  observers  on 
Capitol  HiU  have  sought  for  decades — namely,  governmental 
reorganization.  That,  it  waild  seem,  is  within  grasp  in  the 
coming  regular  session,  anc  business  should  put  its  large 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  for  tiis  reorganization  is  aomettiing 
which  only  the  old  line  prof e  ssional  politician  would  attempt 
to  thwart. 

Let  us  all — businessmen,  workingmen,  professional  men, 
public  oflBcers.  and  plain  Mr,  John  Q,  Pubhc — ^tum  our  col-' 
lective  mind  to  a  grave  problan. 

Let  us  return  to  the  amiability,  the  cooperation,  and  the 
wholehearted  and  general  eagerness  to  rise  and  go  ahead 
that  marked  the  early  part  of  1933  when  we  were  prostrate 
from  an  economic  calamity 

Let  us  all  just  remember  tiat  we  are  Americans  and  that 
we  must  and  can  go  forward 

And  we  will 
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STATEMENT    BY    J.    WARREN 
NATIONAL    LABOR 


Mr.  MAVERICK.    Mr.  Speaker, 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  f o]  lowing 
Madden,  Chairman  of  the  National 


L<  bor 


const  Itut]  Dnal 
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The  action  of  the  National 
subpena  to  an  editor  of  a  tradfc 
of    some    discvisslon.      Much    of 
Board's  action  to  the 
press.    There  seems  to  me  to  be 
In  which  the  editor  was  called 

one  in  which  the  Board  has 

violation  of  the  National  Labor 
the  right  of  his  employees  to 
The  editor  Is  thought  to  have 
tend  to  prove  or  disprove  that 
merely   the  legal   way  of  calling 
formation  and  papers.    If  a 
such  evidence,  everyone  would 
call   and   assist  his  Government 
How  does  the  fact  that  the  wltne^ 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  w 
tion,   Is.   broadly,  the  right  to 
opinion  without  submitting  to 
and    without   being  penalized 
published  Is  obscene,  libelous. 


of  J.  Warren  Madden, 
Labor  Relations  Board 


OF  REMARKS 


MADDEN.    CHAIRMAN    OP    THE 
RELATIONS    BOARD 


under  leave  to  extend 
statement  by  J.  Warren 
Labor  Relations  Board: 


Relations  Board  In  Issuing  a 

magazine  has  been  the  subject 

the    comment    has    related    the 

guaranty  of  freedom  of  the 

no  such  relation.    The  piroceedlng 

testify  and  produce  evidence  is 

!d  a  manufacturer  of  steel  with 

Relations  Act  by  Interfering  with 

a  union  of  their  own  choice. 

atlon  and  papers  which  would 

charge.     The  Board's  subpena  is 

upon  him  to  produce  such   in- 

or  a  teacher  or  a  farmer  had 

^xpect  him  to  respond  to  such  a 

In  the  enforcement  of  its  laws. 

Is  an  editor  change  the  situation? 

is  guaranteed  by  the  Constltu- 

gither  and  print  information  and 

censorship  in  advance  of  printing 

fcr  publication   unless  the   matter 

cr  otherwise  In  violation  of  some 


cha  -ged 


J  Din 
Inlorma 


mere  tiant 


rhi(  h 


valid  la-w  OP  regulation.  This  does  not  mean  that  If  a  news- 
gatherer  or  an  opinion  seeker,  In  the  course  of  his  work,  observes 
a  violation  of  law.  he  may  not  be  asked  by  public  authority  to  give 
evidence  of  that  violation.  And  It  certainly  does  not  mean  that 
If  the  publisher  himself,  either  knowingly  or  unwiltinely,  permits 
the  writing  and  printing  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  is  in  violation  of  the  kiw,  he  may  not  be  aslccd  to  give 
evidence  as  to  what  he  knows  about  that  course  of  conduct. 

I  have  observed  over  a  period  of  yoars  a  number  of  cases  of 
this  type.  A  story  is  written  in  a  newspaper  about  the  criminal 
activities  of  ganr^ters  or  other  habitual  lawbreakers.  The  story 
Indicates  that  the  vmier  nia=^t  know  a  good  deal  In  detail  about 
wliu  the  criminals  are  and  what  their  part  is  in  the  violation  of 
the  law.  The  grand  jury  or  other  investigatin!?  body  calls  upon 
the  reporter  to  give  evidence  as  to  what  he  apparently  knows.  The 
reporter  takes  the  poEltion  that  he  has  worked  hard  in  his  pro- 
fashion  to  cbtaln  the  s*nr>-.  -hat  If  he  discloses  the  source  of  his 
Inlomiation  It  will  hamper  him  in  getting  a  story  the  next  time 
because  people  will  be  imwilhng  to  confide  In  him.  and  that  the 
law-enforcement  authorities  ought  to  get  cut  and  gather  their 
own  evidence  and  not  make  us^  of  the  skill  and  diligence  which 
he  ha.s  exercised  in  his  prcfession. 

In  his  claim  of  esen-.ption  from  the  duty  which  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen has  of  assisting  in  the  enforcement  of  law  by  giving  evidence  ot 
Its  violation  the  reporter  can  point  to  legal  rules  which  exempt  the 
law^-er.  the  doctor,  and  the  priest  from  testifying  as  to  professional 
ronfldenccs.  There  are  cxcmpuons  which  have  developed  in  the 
common  law  over  many  years  and  are  regarded  as  useful  social 
devices.  No  one  has  ever,  so  far  as  I  know,  supposed  that  there  Is 
any  constitutional  barrier  to  changing  these  rules  if  the  courts  » 
the  legislatures  should  conclude  that  they  are  no  longer  useful. 

But  as  to  the  reporter  or  editor,  no  court  that  I  have  observed  has 
ever  permitted  the  exemption.  Some  reporters  have  gone  to  Jail  or 
paid  flnes  for  contempt  of  court  when  they  persisted  in  refusing  to 
disclose  their  sources  of  information,  but  It  has  not  been  charged 
in  such  Instances  that  the  Judge  was  violating  any  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press.  The  point  Is  that  there  is  not  only 
no  constitutional  immumty  for  editors  and  reporters  from  disclosing 
what  they  know  of  violations  of  law  but  not  even  any  day-to-day 
legal  immunity  from  the  same  obligation  which  appllea  to  other 
citizens. 

The  constitutional  fathers  u.sed  the  concise  expression,  "Free- 
dom •  •  *  of  the  press."  Some  editors  are  Interpreting  this  con- 
cise expression  substantially  a.s  follows:  "No  publisher  or  editor  shaU 
be  required  by  any  public  authority  to  appear  and  give  testimony 
in  any  trial  or  hearing  as  to  vlolaUons  of  law  of  which  he  has 
knowledge  or  in  whlchi  he  h^s  participated  if  his  fcncrwledge  was 
gained  or  his  participation  occurred  in  the  course  of  gathering, 
wTitlng,  printing,  or  diitrlbutlng  matter  which  was  to  pass  or  had 
passed  through  a  printing  press  "  I  cannot  believe  that  the  makers 
of  the  Con.stitutlcn  had  any  s\;ch  Intention. 

Criticism  of  the  Nation.  J  Labor  IVlatlons  Act,  or  the  Board,  or  its 
work  has  no  relation  to  the  problem.  That  right  has  been  and  must 
be  conceded  to  writers,  and  I  may  observe,  has  been  generously 
exercised  by  them. 


Discharge  of  Rules  Committee  of  Wage  and  Hour 

Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  13,  1937 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  immediate 
question  before  the  House  relates  to  whether  the  Rules 
Committee  shall  be  discharged  from  further  consideraUon 
of  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  yet  the  underlying  and  more 
fundamental  question  is  whether  the  House  shall  consider 
the  bm,  or  whether  a  few  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
shall  be  permitted  to  prevent  such  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  purpose  of  representatlTe 
government  is  destroj-ed  if  a  mere  majority  of  a  committee, 
comprising  a  very  small  part  of  the  full  membership  of  the 
House,  is  to  be  permitted  to  ^vnthhold  a  subject  of  legislation 
from  the  consideraUon  of  the  entire  membership.  To  do  so 
is,  in  effect,  to  legislate  for  the  House.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion to  permit  the  few  Members  who  hold  membership  on 
the  Rules  Committee  to  deny  to  all  other  Members  the  right, 
duty,  or  responsibility  of  passing  upon  legislation  as  impor- 
tant as  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  nor  any  other  legislation  that 
has  had  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  committee  of  Con- 
gress. 
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With  reference  to  this  particular  measure  the  Record  will 
show  that  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor,  and  reported  to  the  House  by 
almost  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee.  For  a  long 
period  of  time  there  has  been  a  strong  and  Insistent  demand 
for  legislation  that  would  eliminate  subnormal  working  con- 
ditions. The  Rules  Committee,  notwithstanding  a  wide- 
spread demand  that  such  legislation  should  be  given  consid- 
eration, and  the  apparent  desire  of  the  House  membership 
to  do  so.  has  nevertheless  used  its  prerogatives  to  prevent  the 
House  from  taking  any  action  either  for  or  against.  The 
only  alternative  that  remained  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  under  these  circiunstances  was  for  218  of  them,  a 
majority  of  the  whole  House,  to  sign  a  petition  that  the 
Rules  Committee  be  discharged  from  fmther  consideration  of 
the  bill.  The  necessary  number  signed  the  petition,  and. 
consequently,  the  question  is  now  before  the  House  to  dis- 
cliarge  the  Rules  Committee  of  further  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  immediate  question  does  not 
go  to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  but  solely  and  entirely  whether 
it  shall  b3  considered  by  the  whole  House.  If  this  motion 
prevails,  and  thereby  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  House 
is  ordered,  then  it  will  be  appropriate  to  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  suggest  amendments,  and  vote  for  or 
against  the  bill. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  conunittee  in  order  that  the  question  of  wage 
and  hour  legislation  may  be  decided  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and,  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House  instead  of  by  a  vote  of  a  few  Members  of  the 
House  constituting  the  Rules  Committee. 

Many  times  during  my  membership  in  this  House  I  have 
been  faced  with  a  similar  Issue.  In  each  instance  I  have 
taken  the  same  position  that  I  do  now.  namely,  that  the 
times  in  which  we  are  living,  with  the  unusual  conditions  that 
confront  us,  and  the  vital  character  of  the  problems  that 
call  for  solution,  demand  and  require  not  only  clear  think- 
ing and  honesty  of  purpose,  but,  in  addition,  a  willingness 
to  meet  every  question  relating  to  our  national  welfare, 
especially  when  it  affects  any  considerable  number  of  our 
people,  in  an  open  and  frank  manner  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  rather  than  behind  the  closed  doors  of  a  committee 
room. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  public  questions  of  na- 
tional concern  and  public  interest  which  are  subjects  of  leg- 
islation should  not  be  stifled  or  smothered  by  parliamentary 
procedure  without  full,  free,  and  frank  discussion  and  vote 
of  the  House. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote  will  be  cast  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  discharge,  because  I  firmly  believe  that  the  public 
good  is  best  served  when  the  Members  of  the  House  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  by  direct  vote  their  convictions  on 
any  important  subject  of  legislation. 


Milk  Testing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LUECKE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  13,  1937 


LETTER    PROM   W.    A.    AYRES.    CHAIRMAN    OF   THE    FEDERAL 
TRADE   COMMISSION,  IN   REPLY   TO   A   I^rTTER  FROM  HON 
JOHN  LUECKE,  OP  MICHIGAN.   ON   THE  SUBJECT  OP  kttt.k- 
TESTINQ 


Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
letter  from  Mr,  Ayres,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 


mission, In  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine  on  the  subiect  of  milk 
testing: 

Federal  Trade  Commi-ssion, 

Washington,  December   11,   1937 
Hon.  John  Ltjeckx, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman:  This  l.s  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  De- 
cember 8.  1937.  relative  to  certain  alleged  Irrepular  practices  on 
the  part  of  condenseries  and  cheese  plants  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  elsewhere  In  the  testing  of  m:lk  for  butterfal  conui.t 
ulth  respect  to  which  you  request  an  Investigation  bv  the  Con:- 
mission. 

It  would  not  appear,  from  the  Commission's  knowledf;?  of  the 
marketing  methods  Involved  in  the  bujlng  and  sluppn.g  of  milk 
and  cr  cream,  that  the  practices  to  which  you  call  attention  are 
tuch  as  would  come  within  its  jurisdiction  or  would  knd  them- 
telves  to  corrective  action  under  the  laws  It  administers,  VMule 
some  milk  from  direct  shippers  moves  across  State  lines  and  i.' 
tested  alter  reaching  the  plant  of  the  buyer,  the  buving  and 
t<.'stmg  of  milk  and  or  cream  Is  primarily  an  intrastate"  trai'.sac- 
tion.  In  view  of  tins  fact,  any  irregularities  with  respect  to  test- 
ing would  appear  to  be  a  matt-er  t^  which  the  HUite  should  give 
consideration,  -' 

It  is  our  understanding  that  several  States  have  alreadv  enacted 
laws  for  ti.e  purpo-e  of  preventing  the  practices  set  out  m  vxur 
letter.  Po.5E;bly  th°  arst  State  to  enact  such  leg-:i^lai:en  'vvas 
Indiana,  Th-s  act  is  entitled  the  ■•Creamery  liceiisc  law  I  am 
also  informed  that  States  wuh  an  identical  or  sim.iar  law  are 
Kentucky.  lilmoi.s.  Icwa,  and  Nebraska.  It  also  appears  that  your 
t.iv,T.  SU\tc  of  Michigan  lias  ■  ucli  a  law.  The  particular  law  m 
question  may  be  fotand  in  Public  and  Local  Acts,  Michigan  Retra- 
lar  Session  of  1935  (No,  212,  p.  344),  For  yotir  ready  relerence 
we  are  enclosir.g  herewith  a  copy  of  the  particular  becLon  ol  the 
law  covering  the  situation. 

With  best   wishes. 
Very  truly  yours. 

W.  A.  Atees,  ChatTTnan, 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  A.  FULLER 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  13,  1937 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICA'S  FEDER-^- 
TION  OF  LABOR.  WITH  AN  AN.ALYSIS  OF  THE  PRESENT 
WAGE  AND  HOUR  BILL 


Mr.  FTJLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  together 
with  the  analysis  of  the  present  wage-hour  bill  referred  to 
therein: 

W.\sHiNGTON.  D.  C,  December  10,  1937. 
Hon.  C-LAVDE  A.  FmtER. 

House  Office  Btiilding.  Washincrton.  D.  C. 
Dear   Sir     1  enclose   a   copy   of   an  analysis  of  the  provisions   of 
the  amended  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  which,  I  have  been  advised, 
will  be  reported  by  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Labor  lor  considera- 
tion and  action 

This  Is  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  power  which  will  be  vested 
in  a  single  Government  administrator  by  the  proMslcns  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  Congress  would  vote 
to  confer  upon  a  single  Government  administrator  such  broad. 
defluite,  and  comprehensive  power.  Under  this  amended  act  the 
power  of  the  board,  as  provided  for  In  the  original  measure  (to 
consist  of  five  members),  would  be  vested  In  a  single  adminis- 
trator. 

The  opposition  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  ba.se--l 
upon  this  analysis  of  the  amended  F^Lr  Labor  Standards  Act,  W© 
hope  you  will  agree  with  this  position  assumed  by  the  American 
Federation    of    Labor. 

Respectfully   submitted. 

Wm    Green. 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Analysis   of  Faib  Labor   Standards  BrLL.   as   Amended   et   HotTFE 

Labor  Co&ucittee 

PART    I PROCEDTJRS 

The  only  difTerence  between  the  set-up  for  the  Administratcr 
and  for  the  Labor  Standards  Board  occurs  In  the  power  of  the 
Government  agenqr  In  one  case  only,  that  Is.  in  the  power  of  the 
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Government  agency  to  modlljy 
mittee  as  to  what  are  proper 
In   a   given   Industry,   when 
action,    and  after   a   public 
mlttee's  recommendations. 

In  the  case  of  the  board, 
elusions  which  are  different 
case  of  the  Administrator,  If 
recommendations,   he  cannot 
can  only  reject  the 
to  the  same  or  to  a  new 

But  this  difference  Is  mord 
would  have  to  have  new 
to  Justify   its  changed 
would  be  arbitrary  and  subje(^ 
the  committee's  conclusions 

But  the  same  evidence 
the  Administrator  would 
adopting  the  committee's 
thereon,  and  would  require 
the  matter  xas  resubmitted 
same   conclusions  to   which 
record,  where  the  Admlnlstra 
tlons  of  the  original  committee 

Elxcept  for  this  power  to 
tlons,  the  powers  of  the  Board 
in   respect   to   orders   on 
thus: 

(a)   Both  the  Board  and 
committee  shotUd  be  appoint^ 
hours  in  a  given  case 

(h)    Both  the  Board  and  th< 
occupation,   what   employers, 
Bldered  by  the  committee. 

(C)    Both  the  Board  and  th( 
locality  should   be   covered  b 

(dl   Both    the   Board    and 
whether    collective    bargainin 
given   occupation  to   warrant 

fe)  Both    the    Board    and 
whether  collective  bargaining 
number  of  employees  in  a  gi 
mittee  making  an  investlgatl(^n 

ff)  Both  the  Board  and  th 
cla^siflcation  of  employees  to 
committee  and  the  order, 
and  if  =0,  hew  extensive  in 

(Z)   Both  the  Board  and 
adopting  the  recomjnendati' 
wages, 

( h  )  Both  the  Board  and 
mittee's  recommendations 
committee  or  to  a  new  comml 

Ml    Only   in   the   case   when; 
mittee  are  rejected,  and  the 
order  without  resubmitting 
the  di.Terence  in  procedure  ex 


the  recommendations  of  the  com- 

minimum  wages  or  maximum  hours 

he   committee   has  been   called  Into 

liearing   has   been   had   on   the   com- 

1  .  can  Issue  an  order  embodying  con- 

from   the   recommendations.     In  the 

:iis  conclusions  are  different  than  the 

Issue  an  order  adopting  them,   but 

and  refer  the  matter  back 

ttee  for  new  recommendations. 

apparent  than  real,  far  the   Board 

adduced  at  the  public  hearings 

or   those  changed   conclusions 

to  Judicial  reversal  If  different  than 

jased  on  adequate  evidence. 

adluced   at   the   public   hearing   before 

invalidate  the  order  of  the  Administrator 

recpmmendatlons,  which  are  not  based 

same  or  a  new  committee  to  whom 

the  Administrator  to  come  to  the 

Board   would   come   on   the   same 

tor  disagrees  with  the  recommenda- 


E^odlfy  the  committee's  recommend a- 

and  the  Administrator  are  identical 

mi4imum   wages    and    maximum    hours. 
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The  powers  of  the  Board 
In  every   respect   other   than 
tration  of  the  act:  thus: 

1.  The    Administrator    alone 
utive,    administrative,   professional 
purpose    of    determining    whether 
vmder  the  law   (p.  4,  sec.  7). 

2.  The  Administrator  alone 
necessary   to   carry   on   the 
by  the  Senate  (p.  11  (c)). 

3.  "Ihe  Administrator  alone 
him,  unless  he  designates  th( 
In  a  particular  case   (p.  12 

4.  The  Administrator  alone 
exist  to  Justify  investigation 

(a)  Whether  substantial 
tlon  are  employed  at  wages 
established  by  Congress 

(b)  Whether  the 
diminish  in  any  way  the 
lectlvely   (p.  19    (b)). 

5.  The  AdmlnlBtrator  alone 
mittee  to  investigate  a 
doing — 

(a)  Plcfcs   particular   perso^ 
the  particular  persons   to 
of  nominations  submitted  bj 

( b )  Nominates  the  partlcu  ar 
Including  the  chairman  of  th  1 

(c)  Determines  the  reason4ble 
of  the  committee  (p.  20  (c)). 

6.  The  Administrator  may 
mittee  any  witness  whom  he 

7.  The    Administrator  alone 
recommended  by  the  wage 
with  due  consideration  to  the 
if  he  finds  that  It  has  not.  h(i 


Administrator  alone  decide  when  a 
to  determine  the  proper  wages  and 


Administrator  alone  determine  what 
and   what   employees   shall    be   con- 
Administrator  alone  determine  what 
the   committees   recommendations. 
;he   Administrator     alone    determine 
is    Ineffective    or    Inadequate    in    a 
investigation   by   the   committee. 
the    Administrator    alone    deternilne 
does  or  does  not  cover  a  subitantuU 
"en  occupation,  to  warrant  the  com- 
m. 

;  Administrator  alone  determine  the 

l>e  covered  by  the  invcs*;gatijn  of  the 

whpther  by  craft  or  by  industrial  unit; 

case. 

Administrator  may  issue  an  order 

3  of  the  committee  as  to  hour.s  and 
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Administrator  may  reject  the  corn- 
may   resubmit    the   same    to   that 
tee. 
the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
overnment  agent  desires  to  issue  an 
same  to  another  committee,  does 

St. 
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and 


the   Administrator   are   the  same 
that  above   stated   in   the   admiais- 


deflnes   and   limits   who   are   exec- 

or   outside   salesmen    for    the 

they    are    employees   and   come 

ippolnta  all  employees  he  may  deem 
wbrk,   without  requiring   conflrmation 

appoints  all   attorneys  to  represent 
Attorney  General  to  represent  him 
fdl)). 

determines  whether  the  conditions 
iuch  as — 
nimber  of  employees  In  any  occupa- 
aqd  hours  Inconsistent  with  the  policy 

investigation  will  Interfere  with,  Impede,   or 
rtg|it  of  the  employees  to  bargain  col- 

appolnts  the  wage  and  hour  corn- 
particular  occupation  or  case,   and  in  so 


rej  resent 


to   represent    the   employers    and 
the  employees  from  the  list 
employers  and  emplojnees. 

fiersons  to  represent  the  public, 
committee. 

compensation  for  the  members 


bring 


_  before  the  wage  and  howr  com- 
ileems  material  (p.  20). 
determines  whether  thie  standards 

hour  committee  have  been  mada 
policy  established  by  CongresB,  Ar>t\ 
may  reject  its  findings. 


azd 


8  The  Administrator  alone  detormlncs  whether  a  hearing  shall 
be  had.  and  at  what  time  and  place  the  same  shall  be  had,  to 
consider  the  standards  rcccmmrndcd  by  the  wage  and  hour  com- 
mittee  (p    22   I  h>  ) 

9.  The  Administrator  alone  determines  whether  the  standards 
proposed  by  a  wace  and  hour  conamittee,  after  a  hearing,  are  in 
conformity  with  the  policy  established  by  Congress;  and  if  so, 
whether  an  order  should  be  Issued  covering  the  same   (p.  23   fh))! 

10.  The  Admlnl.'^trator  alone  determines  the  length  of  time  within 
which  a  conina.ttc'^  .should  .submit  its  recommendations,  and  deter- 
mines when  to  discharge  tiie  committee  for  failure  to  act  within 
such  period 

11.  The  Administrator  alone  determines  whether  to  submit  a 
matter  to  the  same  committee,  or  to  a  new  committee,  whenever 
the  administrator  has  rejected,  before  or  after  hearing,  the  recom- 
m-'-tidations  of  the  committee   (p.  23   (i)). 

12.  The  Administrator  alone  determines  whether  collectlve-bar- 
galnmcr  aurreements  do  or  do  not  cover  a  substantial  portion  of 
employees  m  any  occupation   (p    24   (b)), 

13.  The  Administrator  alone  determines  whether  existing  facili- 
ties for  collrctive  ban^alninti  m  any  occupation  are  inadequate  or 
ineffective  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  act  fp,  24   (b)  ). 

14.  The  Administrator  alone  determines,  with  respect  to  over- 
time- - 

(a)  When  overtime  Is  or  Is  net  oppressive. 

(b)  Tlie  extent  to  v.-hlch  overtime  .should  bo  permitted  In  any 
cccupatlcn. 

(c)  \V7)en  overtimes  does  or  d^es  not  circumvent  the  act. 

(d)  The  terms  and  conditions  relating  to  overtime  employment. 

(e)  Wage  ratco  to  be  paid  In  overtime  employment. 

(f)  Maximum  number  of  hours  cf  cmploymt^nt  and  the  maxi- 
mum rumber  of  dnys  per  week  for  overtime  em.ployment. 

15.  The  administrator  alone  determines,  with  respect  to  excep- 
tions to  hours  and  wage  orders — 

(a  I   When  emp'cyment  Is  of  a  special  character. 

(b)  When  qualifications  of  cm.ployees  are  limited. 

(c)  What  wages,  terms,  and  conditions  of  employment  should 
exist  for  learners  and  apprentices. 

(d)  When  substandard  wages,  hew  much,  and  for  what  period 
of  tim.e,  and  to  whom  they  should  be  paid  In  any  employment  on 
account  of  the  :m.ployces  having  impaired  earning  capacity  through 
age  or  physical  or  mental  deficiency  or  injury  (p.  27  \,b)  ). 

16.  The  administrator  alone  determines  whether  to  Isrue  on 
order  against  Intrastate  producers  to  eliminate  certain  practices, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  alone  determines  whether  conditions  exist! 
including — 

(a  I  Whether  the  production  Intrastate  Is  under  substandard 
labor  conditions. 

(hi    Whether  the  goods  produced  under  .<:urh  substandard  labor 
conditions    compete    to    a    substantial    extent    In    that    R-ate    with 
other  goods  produced  In  other  States  ur.d-r  proper  conditions    ip 
28.  sec.  8).  ^" 

17.  The  Administrator  alone  determines  In  conncct:on  with 
e%-ery  labor  standard  order 

(a)   Em.pioyers  to  be  covered  bv  a  labor-standard  order 

'b)  Tlie  clas.'^itlcation  of  employees  to  bo  covered  by  a  labor- 
standard  order,  whether  by  craft  or  industrial  or  plant  basis. 

(c)  The  classification  of  emplovments  within  an  occupation  to 
be  covered  by  a  labor-standard  order. 

13.  The  Administrator  alone  determines  the  terms  and  condl- 
ticns  for  the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  industrial  home  work 
(p.  34). 

19.  The    Administrator    alone    determines    with 
holding  of  hearings: 

(a)  The  time  and  place  for  any  hearing. 

(b)  He  may  call  a  meeting  on  his  own  motion. 

(c)  When  a  person  other  than  a  labor  organization  has  a  bona 
fide  interest  to  entlUe  him  to  fUe  a  complaint  for  a  hearing. 

(d)  Whether  the  hearing  shall  be  before  him  or  before  a  par- 
ticular   ofSccr    or    employee    of    his    division,    designated    by    him 

(  P .     o  0  )  . 

20.  The  Administrator  alone  determines  with  respect  to  investi- 
gations : 

(a)  When  to  Investigate,  and  what  to  Investigate,  regarding 
wages,  hours,  conditions,  and  practices  of  employment  In  any 
occupation. 

(b)  May  inspect  any  place  or  records  and  make  transcripts. 

(c)  May  Investigate  to  see  if  any  person  has  violated  or  is  about 
to  violate  the  act  or  any  order  or  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  act. 

21.  The  Administrator  alone,  with  respect  to  any  investigation 
or  proceedings,  may  administer  oaths,  subpena  witnesses  take  evi- 
dence, require  the  production  of  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
or  any  papers  of  any  employer  deemed  relevant  or  material  to 
the  inquiry. 

22.  The  Administrator  alone   may  determine  whether  a  person 
v-?''x-  v.*^°^^  ^  violate  the  act  or  an  order,  and  on  the  basis  of 

which  he  may  bring  action  in  the  courts  to  enjoin  such  violation 
or  prospective  violation   (p.  39.  sec.  12). 

23.  The  Administrator  alone  may  determine  what  records  every 
employer  shall  keep  as  to  persons  employed,  the  wages,  hours,  con- 

,H°^Vv-"^  practices  of  employment,  the  period  of  time  during 
Which  the  record  shall  be  preserved,  what  reports  therefrom  shall 
De  made  to  the  administrator  (p.  40.  sec.  13). 
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24.  The  Admln!!?trator  alone  may  determine  when  an  order  to 
make.  lS5ue,  amend,  or  rescind  any  revrulatlon  or  any  order  neces- 
tairy  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 

25.  The  .Administrator  alone  def.nes  the  technical  and  trade  terms 
csf'd  m  the  act. 

26  The  -Administrator  alone  determines  the  form  and  manner 
In  which  complaints  may  be  filed  and  proceedings  Instituted:  and 
determines  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  any  hearing  or  pro- 
ccociings  before  the  -Administrator  or  committee   (p    43,  siec.  15) 

27  The  -Administrator  alone  may  classify  persons  and  matters 
nrd  prescribe  different  requirements  for  different  classes  of  perrons 
or  matters. 

28  The  Administrator  alone  determines  the  effective  date  for 
any  regulation  or  order. 

29  TTie  Administrator  alone  determines  when  he  should  exempt 
any  goods  from  the  prohibition  In  the  act  covering  the  sale  and 
trrvnsportatlon  of  goods  In  interstate  commerce,  and  whether  the 
conditions  exist  warranting  such  exemption.  Including — 

(a)  Whether  the  persons  having  an  Interest  In  the  poods  had 
reason  to  believe  that  any  substandard  labor  conditions  existed 
with  respect  to  these  goods; 

(b)  Whether  the  exemption  Is  necessary  to  prevent  undue  hard- 
ship: 

(c)  Whether  the  exemption  Is  necessary  to  prevent  economic 
v-aste: 

(dj    V,'hether  the  exemption  is  detrimental  to  the  public  interest: 

(e)  The  t<>rms  and  condttlon.e  under  which  the  exemption  shall 
take  place: 

(f)  Whether  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  employees 
operating  \inder  substandard  conditions  and  the  reparation  to 
which  such  em.pioyers  are  entitled  under  the  act   (46  (c)). 

30  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Admltustrator.  when  supported 
by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive  In  a  court  of  law,  unless  the  court 
Ends  that  the  findings  are  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

PAMT    ni.    CONCLUSION 

All  the  objections  which  exl-st  against  the  administration  of  the 
act  by  a  board  and  all  the  dangers  Inherent  therein  exist  in  aggra- 
vated form  under  the  set-up  of  the  Administrator;  this  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  case  of  the  Board  there  are  five  minds  func- 
tioning of  persons  selected  from  different  localities  and  with  a 
representative  of  labor  thereon.  The  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances therefore  may  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Board,  taut  not  In 
the  ras*"  of  one  administrator  If  the  Board  Is  dangerous,  even 
under  such  circumstances,  and  unacceptable,  certainly  the  Ad- 
mlnlstr«tor  Is  even  more  dangerous  and  should  be  rejected. 

In  the  proposed  set-up  of  the  Administrator,  moreover,  there 
Is  a  special  provision  that. — 

"Tlie  .Administrator  Is  authorlaed  to  administer  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  tins  act  as  oUierwise  specifically  provided,  and  his  deter- 
minations and  labor-standard  orders  shall  not  be  subject  to  review 
by  any  other  person  or  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Gcvernm.ent" 

This  provision  should  be  considered  with  the  provision— 

"The  review  by  the  court  shall  be  limited  to  questions  of  law; 
and  findings  of  fact  by  the  Administrator,  when  supported  by 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive  unless  It  shall  appear  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  Administrator  are  arbitrary  or  capricious." 

These  provisloris  apparently  were  Intended  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendence In  the  Administrator  to  reinforce  his  power  and  to  make 
him  immune  from  any  reorganization  bill  or  any  other  Influence 
from  the  President,  or  otherwise,  and  to  make  him  subject  to 
Judicial  review  only  under  circumscribed  conditions  not  Involving 
his  discretion.  He  therefore  would  have  In  his  control  the  power 
to  destroy  entirely  indu.strlal  organizations,  communities,  labor 
imions,  collective -bargaining  agencies,  and  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  respective  communities,  organizations, 
and  agencies  shall  function  or  shall  live. 


Guns  and  Gangsters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  13.  1937 


A  DISCUSSION  BY  HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER.  OP  NEW  YORK,  AND 
HON.  BRIEN  McM.AHON,  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  discussion 
by  myself  and  Hon.  Brien  McMahon,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  broadcast  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  New  York,  December  11.  1937: 

Congressman  Celler.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  disctiss 
with  an  official  of  the  Department  of  Justice  the  problem  of  the 


traffic  In  firearms  s.^met::lnc  of  rea".  con'^rn  nM  on'!T  to  vour  TV- 
panment,  Mr  McMahon.  bin  to  the  Members  of  Concress  T^ir 
Anv^::'',-in  j-r,h::r  vv.i<  shocked  a  few  weeks  i^^'o  bv  the  moident  which 
occurrc-d  at  Banger.  Maine,  and  which  revealed  a  f.-^ct  which  is 
not  gent-raily  known — that  under  the  laws  cf  manv  of  ru'-  St.its  all 
that  a  desperat<>  gangster  h,a.<;  to  do  If  he  wants'  to  rr->!en:sh  his 
arsenal  is  to  walk  Into  a  h.-u-dware  store,  put  his  monoV  down  on 
the  ccuntrr,  and  walk  off  with  an  instrument  of  death. 

Mr.  McMahon  Yes.  Mr  C-eller:  It  was  a  vlrid  Illustration  of  the 
laxity  of  our  firearms  laws.  Here  were  Brady,  DiUhovrr,  and  Shaffer 
three  of  the  most  notorious  gang-sters  in  the  countrv.  They  were 
wanted  for  numerous  crimes,  including  the  murder  of  two  "police 
officers  and  a  private  citizen,  bank  robberies,  and  violation  of  the 
National  Stolen  Property  Act  and  the  National  Motoi  Vehicle  Theft 
Act. 

In  their  haste  In  fleeing  from  Baltimore  some  months  previous 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  an  arsenal.  Thev  then  set  atK^ut  Xc 
pet  more  guns  Bangor  was  one  of  the  stops.'  Thev  walked  into 
the  hardware  store,  purchased  two  revolvers,  and  promised  to  return 
at  a  later  date.  The  point  that  I  wovild  stress  is  that  thev  got  those 
two  revolvers  without  any  more  trouble  than  the  asking  and  the 
purchase  price. 

Concres-sman  CEi.i.Ea  Wliat  can  we  up  on  the  Hill  do  abotit  It? 
In  1934,  at  the  request  ol  the  Attorney  General,  we  enacted  th.c 
National  Firearms  Act,  It  was  generally  understood.  I  believe,  at 
that  tune  that  the  passage  of  the  measure  would  deal  a  preUy  her,\  v 
blow  to  the  traffic  m  flrearms.  Certainly  that's  what  we  wanted 
to  do. 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes:  the  Firearms  Act  helped  But  vou  remem- 
ber Congressman  Cixler.  that  as  that  measure  pas.<5od  it  applied 
only  to  certain  kinds  of  firearms  As  the  Attornev  Creneral  drafted 
the  act.  it  applied  to  pistols  and  rrvolverr  .as  well  as  to  n-.m-lilnf 
guns  and  other  weapons.  When  it  was  enacted  pistols  and  revnlvrrs 
were  stricken  fn^rri  the  measure,  and  It  wa.-^  left  applicable  only  to 
machine  gtms.  submachine  guns,  sawed -off  sholgun.s,  and  silencers 
On  thf^sc  weapons  ve  hav?  made  real  headway  Tliere  .s  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  You  see.  It  reqtUres  everyone  possessing  such  a  pun 
to  register  it.  If  he  doesn  t  register  It.  and  we  catch  l.im  with  it  lu 
ts  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  P^irthermore.  when  a  man 
purcha.ses  such  a  gun  he  must  give  his  fingerprints  That  is  some- 
thing the  honest  man  is  willing  to  do.  It  is  someihing  the  crook 
won't  do 

Congressman  Ctlleil  Well,  let's  get  back  to  this  Brady  case  Do 
you  mean  that  what  the  Attorney  General  recimmends-  -and  I 
understand,  by  the  way.  that  he  plan?  to  renew  his;  n-cximraenda- 
tlon  to  this  Congress — is  that  when  a  man  goes  m  to  buy  l.l.- 
firearm  he  mus*  give  his  fingerprints  and  other  identifi.  jttlon  in- 
formation'' In  other  words,  if  I  understand  you.  the  Attorney 
General  would  make  it  Impossible  for  a  hardwiire  denier  to  sell 
a  weapon  to  a  Sliaffer  or  a  Brady  or  a  DfUiiover  ur.li.  the  v-ersor. 
had  furnished  hl.s  fingerprint*  and  th'se  fingerprlnJ.,s  had  been 
placed  on  file  in  Washington? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Exactly.  And  we  feel  that  the  pistol  is  Just  as 
dangerous  an  instrument  as  many  of  the  puns  covered  by  the 
present   act. 

Congressmnn  Celler.  Yes:  and  I  have  noticed  an  Interc'^tlng 
fact,  Mr.  McAIahon.  that  in  the  ganster's  arsenal  todav  you  don't 
find  as  many  machine  guns  as  you  did  before  1934  We  have  been 
able  to  deal  a  real  blow  at  the  machine-pun  traffic  From  what 
I  have  observed,  the  g^nstor's  arsenal  today  Is  filled  with  sl.ot- 
puns.  rifles,  pistols,  and  revol-vers      Am  I  correct' 

Mr.  McMahon  That  is  entirely  cornx-t.  luid  a  recent  check  of 
f^eizuVes  of  gangsters'  arsenals  proves  it.  The  Brady  ganp  b.ad  two 
rifles,  two  automatic  pistols,  and  four  revolvers  at  the  time  that 
they  were  apprehended  on  October  12,  1937  Tl:e  arsenal  of  a 
recent  ganp  of  bank  robbers  revealed  eleht  pistols,  six  revolvers, 
eipht  shotguns,  and  five  rifles.  Dtiring  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation of  Clyde  Barrow  and  his  asscxiates  th"  Oovernment  recov- 
ered 7  automatic  rifics,  4  revolvers,  and  38  pistols  In  other 
words,  the  machine  pun  whicii  charaotcri.'ed  crrta:n  (  f  the  major 
gang  wars  of  a  few  years  ago  is  not  as  readily  Bva.:.iMe  and  the 
modern  ganester  Is  turning  to  the  smaller  weapons  which  are  not 
now  covered  by  the  Firearms  Act. 

Conpre?sman  Cia.LrR.  Yes;  I  puess  we  can  afrrec  that  there  are 
too  many  pistols  in  tlie  underworld  and  that  anything  wr  can  do 
to  keep  the  traffic  steered  into  legitimate  channels  Is  vi-nrth  tlie 
best  efforts  that  we  can  put  forth.  Of  course,  one  of  the  questions 
which  comes  up  is  whether  or  not  this  should  be  riom  through 
State  or  Federal  legislation.  Personally.  I  feel  that  tl,e  St.itcs 
could  pass  m-uch  more  rcstrlctlonal  laws  than  they  have  seen 
fit  to  do 

Mr  MoMahon.  There  Is  no  question  about  It.  The  States,  for 
the  mo.'t  part,  have  been  reluctant  ix>  take  any  d(>ci.'-ivL  st<  ps 
which  would  smash  the  traffic  I  remember  a  wltnes'  whn  testi- 
fied before  cne  of  your  committees  In  Congress,  stating  that  he 
thou?ht  State  legislation  would  be  helpful  and  that  he  had  been 
working  for  It  for  15  years. 

Congressman  CEiiER.  Yes:  and  I  remember  the  obsen-atlon  or. 
the  part  of  one  of  the  committee  when  he  said:  "And  are  you  ad- 
vocating that  we  play  along  for  16  more  years^" 

Mr.  McMahon.  Well,  I  think  It  Is  the  answer.  Tlie  States  can 
do  a  lot,  but  we  can't  play  along  and  let  the  traffic  continue  a.-;  it 
has  been,  taking  a  terrific  toll  each  year  in  this  countrj-  in  human 
lives. 

Congressman  Cfxlf.r,  Now  I  have  heard  the  objection  that  the 
legislation  disarms  the  honest  citizen,  but  I  have  never  been  Im- 
pressed with  that  one  because  under  the  proposed  bill,  which  is  a 
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tax  and  registration  statute, 
unless  he  violates  tlie  statuie 
automobile. 

Mr.   McMahok.  Yes;    that 
few  lawyers  raised  the  q-uestlin 
under  the  second  amendmenjt 

Congressman  Celles.  It 
section  of  the  Constltatlon 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
to  tills  kind  of  a  statute, 
grant  the  privilege  to 
of  the  character  dealt  with 
the  provision  refers  to  the 
ment;  to  the  collective  body 
the  cases  construing  the 
A  stronger  argument  against 
taxes  provided  for  in  it  are 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  have 
on  machine  guns  In  the 
proposal,  so  that  only  a 
people  we  dont  want  to  get 
for  obvious  reasons,  give  thei' 
they  won't  get  the  guns. 

Congressman  Cixjler.  Have 
favor  of  a  strict  firearms  law? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes;  we  h&v 
Important  and  representatlv* 
Association,  the  General 
tlonal  Association  of  Chiefs 
ment  has  been  virtually  u 

Congressman  Ckt.t.kb.  Yes; 
public  opinion  will  be  with  us 
know,  there  are  some  groups 

Mr.   McMahon.  Yes,   Mr. 
agree  that  they  constitute  a 
opposition  arises  from,  a 
bill.     Some   people   who  wan 
impression  that  the  statute 
Government  bureau  can,  In 
a  permit  for  the  purchase  of 
case.     Anyone,  so  far  as  the 
weapon  if  he  will  pay  the 
No  sportsman  can  intelligent 
CO  manner  with  his  hunting 
holder  can  complain. 

Congressman  Celler.  I 
complain  would  be  the  mun 
certainly  If  you  stop  the  sale 
sales  is  going  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  McMahon.  There  is  no 

Congressman  Celler.  Then 
plain  would  be  the  crooks 
American    people    are    not 
gangster. 


no  one  ts   deprived  of  his   weapon 
He  registers  it  as  he  would  his 

3bJectlon   doesnt  hold   water,   but   a 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill 


always  been  my  opinion  that  the 
ding  that  the  right  of  the  people 
not  be  Infringed  has  no  application 
Certainly  the  Constitution  does  not 
and  desperadoes  to  caury  weapons 
n  this  act.     I  think  it  Is  clear  that 
tia,  a  protective  force  of  Govern- 
not  Individual  rights,  and  I  think 
will  support  that  construction. 
the  bill,  It  seems  to  me,  is  that  the 
little  heavy, 
that  the  heavy  tax  that  was  levied 
bill  would  be  reduced  under  this 
tax  would  be  levied.    The  only 
;hese  guns  are  the  people  who  won't, 
fingerprints — and  under  the  statute 


you  had  any  particular  sentiment  in 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON 

THE  INTERIOH 


Mr,  LEAVY.    Mr.  Speakje 
marks  In  the  Record,  I 
address  delivered  by  the 
of  the  Interior,  over  the 
Friday.  December  10,  at 
the  completion  of  the  greai 


secsnd 


Today  we  are  taking  the 
est  dam  In  the  world.    The  bdse 
most  massive  masonry  struct  are 
In  the  bottom  of  the  ColumbiaJRiver 
bids  are  being  opened  for  the 
ture  to  Its  full  height  of  553  ftet 
covered  by  the  new  contract 
times  as  much  masonry  as  wett 
Here  Is  a  Job  worthy  of  the  b< 
labor  and  industry  have  to  o  fer 
for  many  thousands  of  years; 
Ingenuity  and  the  skill  of  this 


resolutions  adopted  by  a  number  of 

groups,  such  as  the  American  Bar 

of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Interna- 

PoUce,  and  others.     Editorial  com- 

ous  In  favor  of  the  measure. 

have  no  doubt  but  that  InteDlgent 

In  this  effort.     Of  course,  as  we  both 

ttat  are  opposed  to  the  measure. 

Congressman;    but   I'm   s-uxe   you    will 

imall  minority,  and  that  most  of  the 

misunderstanding  of  the  purposes  of  the 

to  possess  weapons   are   under   the 

up  a  permit  system  whereby  some 

discretion,  grant  or  decline  to  issue 

weapon.     This,  of  course,  is  not  the 

yedersj  bill  is  concerned,  can  buy  the 

nominal  tax  and  give  the  fingerprints. 

y  oppose  the  bill,  for  it  Interferes  In 

\^eapons  and  his  sidearms.     No  house- 

supAose,  then,  the  only  people  who  would 

ijbions  manufacturers  and  dealers,  for 

giuis  to  crooks  the  total  number  of 


of 


doubt  about  that.  I 

the  only  other  group  that  could  com- 
ttemselves,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
iiiterested    in    the    complaints    of    the 
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V  ASHINGTON 

OF  REPRESENT ATI\T:S 
I'ecember  12,  1937  i 


¥AROLD  L.  ICKES.  SECRETARY  OP 
DECEMBER  10,  1937       • 


r,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

deiire  to  include  the  following  radio 

Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on 

tlje  time  the  bids  were  opened  for 

Grand  Coulee  Dam: 


step  In  the  building  of  the  great- 

of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  already  the 

built  by  man.  Is  nearly  finished 

Canyon  west  of  Spokane.     Now 

completion  of  this  tremendous  struc- 

The  work  already  done  and  that 

will  Involve  the  placement  of  three 

Into  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 

St  that  science  and  englneertng.  that 

"  !r.     Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  endure 

testifying  to  the  imagination,   the 

generation. 


However,  If  I  may  be  permlttrd  to  venture  a  prophecy,  It  Is  that 
in  the  distant  years  to  rome  this  project  will  have  given  us  a  more 
coveted  title  than  simply  that  of  "builders  of  great  dams."  In  say- 
ing this  I  do  not  n.can  to  detract  from  the  honor  due  to  the 
engineers  and  the  workmen  who  are  building  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
Even  they,  I  think,  will  agree  that  Uie  significance  of  the  dam  la 
not  found  alone  In  the  magnitude  of  its  dimensions  nor  In  the 
workmanship  that  has  ^one  into  its  construction.  It  lies  rather  la 
the  ends  which  are  to  be  served. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  mlntster  to  many  useful  purposes.  1% 
Is  destined  to  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  social  and  economlo 
life  of  the  Parific  Northwe.st  which  will  be  reflected  throughout 
the  country.  It  will  serve  to  reduce  flood  peaks;  to  improve  ruivl- 
gation;  to  .store  and  to  pemilt  the  diversion  of  sufflcient  water  to 
irrigate  a  rich  desert  area  one  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island;  and  to  generate  half  again  as  much  power 
as  Boulder  Dam  It  will  serve  also,  through  regulation  of  the  flow 
of  the  Columbia  River,  to  improve  markedly  the  power  output  of 
all  downstream  plants,  including  that  at  Bonneville  Dam. 

All  of  this  will  mean  new  homes  and  new  opportunities  for  half 
a  n^lllicn  or  more  Americans  and  new  wealth  for  the  Nation. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  Important  conservation  projects  ever 
undertaken.  It  is  not  an  experiment  hecause  It  is  cut  on  the 
same  pattern  as  other  projects  that  are  now  in  successful  operation 
which  were  built  a  £:eneration  a;::o  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
of  the  Department  cf  the  Interior. 

In  the  coming  yea.'s,  when  this  work  shall  have  been  completed 
and  this  desert  shall  have  been  made  fruitful,  men  and  women 
still  will  travel  half  around  the  world  to  gaze  upon  the  dam  Itself, 
and  they  will  see  much  more  than  a  tremendous  sjrmmetrical  pile 
of  concrete  in  the  great  gorge  of  the  Columbia  River.  They  will 
see  the  homes  and  the  villages  and  the  cities,  the  farms  and  the 
factories,  and  the  civiliziition   that   this  dam   wUl  have  created. 

Grand  Coulee  D.tm  is  not  a  State  or  a  regional  undertaking;  it  Is 
a  national  devek>pme:;t.  The  wealth  It  will  produce  will  be  part 
cf  our  national  a.ssets.  Even  today,  in  constriictmg  the  dam,  It  is 
necessary  to  reach  out  to  distant  places  for  materials.  Half  of  the 
money  spent  on  It  goes  into  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  materials  ra.ngmg  from  tacks  to  turbines,  thus  providing 
employment  for  many  men  and  women.  Each  of  the  48  States  will 
contribute  something  vital  to  the  building  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
When  this  project  is  finished  families  from  every  part  of  the 
Nation  will  participate  In  the  new  opportunities  that  it  will  offer. 

When  our  grandchildren  vi.sit  Grand  Coulee  Dam  they  will  under- 
stand all  cf  tlieso  thint;s  of  which  this  great  structure  will  be  a 
pregnant  symbol.  And  they  and  their  children  will  think  of  this 
as  an  age  of  far-seeing  planners  and  expert  builders.  They  will  be 
grateful  for  the  foresight  and  the  energy  of  a  great  President  whicll 
have  made  fruitful  and  productive  a  great  barren  area. 


The  Agriculture  Adju.stment  Act  of  1937 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNS\'LV.\NIA 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  10.  1937 

Mr.  MOSER  of  Penn.':ylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spring  from 
an  ancestry  of  generatioas  of  husbandmen.  With  this  back- 
ground, my  earliest  emigrant  ancestor  came  to  America  230 
years  ago,  within  the  month.  This  ancestor,  Isaac  DeTurk, 
took  title  to  land  in  Pennsylvania  <Penn's  Woods)  from  Wil- 
liam Perm,  which  title  is  recorded  in  Deed  Book  No.  1,  Phila- 
delphia County,  Pennsylvania's  County  No.  1,  in  the  subse- 
quent Statehood  set-up.  A  most  interestmg  map  of  Permsyl- 
vania  in  1787,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  has  only 
this  week  been  coincidently  distributed  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Sol  Bloom,  a^  a  part  of  the  splendid  historical  serv- 
ice he  is  rendering  as  Director  General  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  Sesquicentennial  Commission. 

This  land  is  in  Oley  Town.ship.  Berks  County,  organized 
and  erected  in  1752,  the  county  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting as  Pennsylvania's  Fourteenth  District  in  this  Con- 
gress. As  an  eighth  generation  descendant  from  this  hus- 
bandman ance.5tor,  grounded  in  the  school  of  experience,  to 
me  has  been  entrusted  a  faithful  representation  of  more 
than  two  centuries'  background  of  experience  in  American 
agriciLlture. 

These  ancestors  and  their  neighbors  adopted  a  policy  of 
rotation  of  crops  and  soil  conservation  as  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  their  important  industry  and  livelihood — 
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agriculture.  This  class  of  husbandmen,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
may  well  have  had  in  nund  when,  as  Minister  to  Prance,  he 
wrote : 

Those  who  labor  In  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  God.  If 
ever  He  had  a  chosen  people,  whose  breasts  He  has  made  His 
peculiar  deposit  for  snbstantlal  and  genuine  virtue  •  •  •. 
Corruption  o'  morals  in  the  maas  of  cultivators  Ls  a  phenomenon 

of   wliich  no  age  or  nation  has  furnished   an  example     •     •     •. 

Or  when,  again  in  1785.  writing  from  his  same  important 
post  in  Prarce,  he  added: 

Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valuable  citizens.  They 
are  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  Independent,  the  most  vlrtxjous; 
and  they  are  tied  to  their  country  and  wedded  to  Its  Liberty  and 
interests  by  the  most  lasting  bonds     •     •     •. 

This  crop  rotation  has  always  been  com,  oats,  and  wheat, 
back  to  gra^jses  whose  sod  has  ever  been  their  basis  of  soil 
conservation.  Where  surface  drainage  developed,  pat<;hes  of 
sod  were  let  stand  to  act  as  a  stopgap  to  the  drainage  of 
surface  soil  pulverized  in  the  cultivation  for  growing  rotated 
crops. 

For  generations  this  area  has  not  contributed  to  any  sur- 
plus in  agricultural  products.  The  farmer  long  since  learned 
to  fertilize  his  soil  to  keep  it  productive.  Every  farmer 
learned  he  must  put  back  something  into  his  soil  to  com- 
pensate for  what  he  extracted  from  it  by  the  application 
of  his  brain  and  muscle.  Com,  oats,  and  hay.  while  green 
cornstalks  are  used  for  silage,  the  dried  cornstalks,  as  fodder, 
have  been  sliredded  and  fed  to  the  stock  or  used  with  straw 
and  chaff  a;  litter  to  be  worked  into  manure  for  fertilizer. 
TTie  wheat  unconsimied  on  the  farm  is  sold  to  the  nearby 
miller  for  grinding  and  consumption  by  his  customers  of 
the  area.  ITiese  farmers  of  mine,  whence  I  spring,  might 
well  have  written  the  text  for  their  more  distant  husband- 
men brethren  to  follow. 

For  the  siune  generations  my  district  has  been  importers 
Instead  of  exporters.  Carloads  of  flour  and  bran  and  mid- 
dlings, the  tiyproducts  of  milling,  and  even  com  have  been 
Imported  m:;o  the  area.  Reminiscent  of  my  earliest  youth 
Pillsbury's  might  well  have  been  regarded  as  a  brand  of 
underwear  in  competition  with  current  day  Munsing  from 
the  recognizable  thrift  and  frugality  of  my  late  revered 
mother  working  these  flour  bags  into  undergarments. 

The  home.spun  philosophy  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  is 
fully  set  forth  in  the  exact  words  of  one  of  them  writing 
me  as  a  constituent  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

I  ask  you  to  use  your  vote  and  Influence  against  the  proposed 
farm  bill  and  crop-control  legislation  now  before  Congress.  There 
is  approxlmat^?ly  100  or  perhaps  500  smaU  eastern  farmers  living 
on  farms  from  5  to  60  acres,  who  must  buy  from  20  to  100  percent 
of  their  grain  they  feed,  to  one  big  western  farmer  who  grows 
nothing  but  grain  alone,  ao  why  work  a  hardship  on  and  penalize 
100  or  500  small  eastern  farmers  to  profit  one  big  western-grain 
farmer  who  Is  too  lazy  to  diversify  hla  farming  operations  as  the 
small  ea-stem  farmer  must  do  in  order  to  make  a  living.  No  one 
vmderstands  bis  business  better  than  the  farmer  himself  If  one 
crop  does  not  pay  a  profit;  he  soon  switches  to  another  crop 
that  pays  better,  and  that  will  control  production  better  than 
any  set  of  la^syer  legislators  at  Washington  or  Harrisburg  who, 
I  doubt,  could  tell  you  how  many  upper  front  teeth  a  cow  has. 
For  example,  when  wheat  was  low  In  price  lots  of  farmers  cut  out 
wheat  and  sowed  winter  barley;  then  those  who  had  silos  would 
grow  a  crop  cf  barley  which  they  harvested  In  June,  plow  the 
ground,  plant  corn  and  put  it  In  the  silo  there  by  growing  two 
crops  on  the  name  ground  that  grew  one  crop  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  my  farmers  want  to  know — why 
the  Congress  should  enact  crop- control  legislation  with  pen- 
alties, knowing  they  have  contributed  nothing  to  surplus; 
that  they  have  continued  to  help  consume  the  surplus  of 
the  western  wheat  farmer;  that  they  have  mastered  crop 
control,  as  this  correspondent  constituent  illustrated,  in  the 
consumption  of  the  silage  but  neglected  to  illustrate  the 
barley  was  similarly  consumed  in  barley  meal,  like  oats  chop, 
in  stock  feeding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  voluntary  crop  control  of  the  original 
A.  A.  A.  was  decidedly  unpopular  and  unwelcome  among  these 
people,  except  with  the  transient  unscrupulous.  Its  admin- 
istration was  not  without  its  merited  criticism,  when  benefits 
were  paid  to  the  unscrupulous  chiseier,  who  in  turn  brought 


additional  uncultivat^'d  acres  under  the  plough,  thus  coninb- 
uting  to  the  vaunted  surplus,  calculated  and  claimed  to  liave 
been  proportionately  reduced  but  fated  for  disillusionni'  nt. 

The  bill  imder  current  consideration,  the  A.  A.  A.  of  1937, 
with  its  compulsory  features,  is  infinitely  more  unpopular 
among  the  farmers  of  my  area.  Their  experienced  knowledge 
of  chiselers  engenders  no  enthusiasm  for  elections  to  bring 
an  area  under  crop  control,  knowing  as  they  do  theu-  area  of 
consumption  is  not  contributing  a  surplus,  and  is  yet  an 
importing  and  not  an  exporting  area.  Under  the  pending 
bill,  the  controls  are  compulsory  on  five  basic  crops — cotton, 
wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  rice.  If  two-thirds  of  the  faxners 
of  any  given  area  vote  favorably,  then,  with  minor  except  wns, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  extended  authority 
to  Impose  regulation  on  all  whether  they  approved  it  or  not. 
Such  areas  divide  counties  and  even  congressional  district.s. 
With  areas  thus  restricted  and  unrestricted,  the  opportunity 
for  unscrupulous  chiselers  to  become  bootleggers  of  these 
controUed  crops  is  immediately  apparent  and  the  purpose  of 
this  proposed  legislative  benefaction  bemg  defeated  is 
imminent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  fh^t  session  of  this  Soventy-fifih 
Congress  adjourned  in  August  it  was  with  the  assurance  of 
its  leaders  a  farm  bill  would  be  made  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness m  the  next  session.  We  are  here  in  special  session  by  the 
President's  exercise  of  his  constitutional  authority  for  his 
stated  purpose  of  having  enacted  farm  and  labor  legislation. 
This  bill  is  not  a  farm  bill  in  the  broader  sense  Uiat  fanning 
Implies.  TTiis  is  a  crop-control  bill.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
farmer,  that  broader  class  of  businessman  extolled  by  Mr. 
Bryan  at  Chicago  Julj'  8,  1896,  in  these  words: 

The  farmer  who  goes  forth  In  the  morning  and  tolls  all  dav.  who 
begins  in  the  spring  and  toils  all  summer,  and  who  by  the  applica- 
tion of  brain  and  muscle  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
creates  wealth.  Is  as  much  a  businessman  as  the  man  who  poe.s  upon 
the  board  of  trade  and  bets  upon  the  price  of  grain.  •  •  •  w^ 
come  to  speak  for  this  broader  class  of  businessmen. 

The  farmer  is  enough  a  businessman  to  know  the  impor- 
tation of  farm  products  into  the  domestic  markets  m  com- 
petition with  his  own,  under  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements, 
on  the  vaunted  theory  increased  export  of  manufactured 
goods  increase  employment,  wages,  and  expand  purchas- 
ing power  to  an  extent  of  increasing  his  market  price.  Is  not 
working  out.  while  his  market  price  has  fallen  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  govemment  that  would  really  help  the 
farmer  should  protect  his  market  and  give  him  cost  of  pro- 
duction, as  we  attempt  to  aid  and  protect  the  manufacturer 
against  unfair  competition.  When  the  farmer  must  sell  for 
less  than  production  cost  he  plants  his  next  crop  in  the  hope 
of  a  better  market.  When  the  manufacturer  carmot  meet 
production  cost  in  his  market  he  closes  his  plant,  lajrs  off  his 
help,  and  immediately  purchasing  pou^r  ebbs. 

With  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  authority  for 
the  expression  that  one-third  of  the  Nation  is  ill-fed.  Ill-clad. 
and  imdemourished,  coincidentally  today,  the  Philadelphia 
Record  publishes,  under  the  title  "What's  Wrong  With  Tliis 
Picture?"  a  bust  likeness  of  Uncle  Sam  with  his  whiskers 
of  unusual  growth  into  a  beard  long  and  wide,  labeled  "Rirm 
Supplies"  but  the  entire  head  is  totally  bald  and  labeled  "one- 
third  of  a  nation  ill-fed."  Yes;  what  is  wrong  vriih  this 
picture? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hall  from  a  communitj-  where  harvest  home 
services  arc  still  observed  In  It-s  churches,  where  Tliank^- 
giving  Day  in  keeping  with  a  time-honored  custom  since 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  launched  it.  and  faithfully  observed  by 
a  Christian  nation  through  its  President  is.siiing  an  annual 
proclamation  as  a  day  of  thanksgi\ing  to  God  for  His  divine 
providence  and  bounties.  You  cannot  convince  this  class  of 
people  that  crops  should  be  controlled  and  restricted. 
Neither  can  you  convince  them  It  has  been  sound  govern- 
mental policy  to  launch  vast  irrigation  projects  in  arid  and 
desert  areas  never  intended  by  this  same  God  in  His  wi.sdcni 
to  produce  crops. 

The  debate  on  this  bill  has  Ewlduced  the  testimony  of  a 
Representative  of  a  desert  area,  testifying  to  the  enormous 
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prcduction  of  one  of  these 
through  the  creation  of 
The  exemptions  to  small 
pending  bill  are  out  of 
Committee  of  the  Whole 
vision,  on  which  over   1 
good  one.    The  exemption 
pears  in  the  main  accept, 
rice  provision  of  a  tariff 
United  States  on  no  less 
allotment  for  rice,  brings  nc 
of  that  area. 

When  the  Representati 
ducing  areas  sought  to  libe 
trarily  restrictive  quotas 
were  beaten  back.    The 
produce  at  least  an  averag^ 
farm,  or  an  average  of  at 
acre  of  farm  land  in  my 
trasted  to  the  more  than  ; 
bacco   provision,   obviously 
given  the  small  wheat 
apparent. 

On  the  one  hand  the 
Is  privileged  and  earmarke< 
actment,  for  application  to 
ing  an  administration 
the  other  hand  there  is 
to  be  apphed  until  1939. 
body  an  amendment  to 
for  soil  conservation  to 
ally  deplete  that  reserve 
stepbrother's  nourishment, 
thirds  ill-fed.    It  carries 
or  method  of  replacement  o 
depleted.     Its  administrative 
enactment  will  entail  a 
with  other  taxes  or  a  returh 
cost  of  operation.    The 
committee,  are  not  forever 
as  a  stepchild  to  support 
Congress.    It  is  as  apt  as 
of  a  billion  to  over  a  billidn 
once  in  its  stride. 

My  farmers  sincerely 
I  come  here  to  represent 
vote  their  approval  or 
interests.    They  never 
and  vote  to  give  them  a 
two-thirds  of  them  desirec 
area   and  forcing  such 
whether  they  liked  it  or 
them  in  public  addresses, 
that  we  would  give  them  a 
sibility  in  their 
sume  our  full  measure  of 
we  grow  none.    We  will 
of  the  surplus  contributed 
grower.    We  will  consume 
corn  crops  in  our  own 
on  fsiith,  in  the  hope  that 
too,  are  entitled  to  legisla 
uitcus  Imposition  of  banditry 
strained  dairy-products 
the  product  of  their  toll; 
from  the  competition  of 
protected  market  for  surpl^ 
little  parts  of  minor  crops 
own  immediate  area. 

I  shall  vote.  Mr.  Speakejr 
Elcher-Massingale  cost-of- 
restrictive  quotas:  for  the 
conservation  benefits  to  tho^e 
competition  into  other 
of  the  bill  for  proper  quot^ 
mature  deliberation  given 


five  basic  crops  to  be  controlled, 

e  of  these   irrigation  projects. 

armers  under  the  terms  of  this 

prt^portion.     The  Chairman  of  this 

ouse  considers  the  tobacco  pro- 

s  time  h?.s  been  expended,  a 

to  the  small  cotton  farmer  ap- 

to  their  Representatives.    The 

di^erential  by  Cuba,  in  favor  of  the 

100,000,000  pounds,  as  domestic 

protest  from  the  Representatives 


pr  ovision 
not 


disillusioni  nent 
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from  the  wheat  and  com  pro- 
ate  their  farmers  from  the  ar bl- 
under legislative   authority,   they 
of  my  district,  who  does  not 
of  400  bushels  of  field  com  per 
least  4  bushels  of  field  com  per 
coiinty,  must  be  investigated-    Con- 
year  spent  working  out  the  to- 
the   care,   study,   and   attention 
anH  com  growing  farmer  becomes 

le|rislation  proposed  under  this  bill 
for  prompt  and  expeditious  en- 
the  1938  crop  planting  and  keep- 
pledge  for  farm  legislation,  yet  on 
every  earmarking  tendency  it  is  not 
Secretary  Wallace  has  sent  another 
m£,ke  it  apply  to  1939.    It  pro\ides 
cortinue;  another  year  will  materi- 
snd  lessen  its  availability  for  its 
Jae  A.  A.  A.  of  1937,  wholly,  three- 
ni  provisions  for  an  appropriation 
the  soil-conservation  funds  once 
cost  will  be  stupendous.     Its 
drlain  on  the  Treasury  replenished 
for  special  taxation  to  meet  its 
prbcessing  taxes  eliminated  by  the 
afbolished  and  are  likely  to  loom  up 
ts  top-heavy  parent  in  a  future 
nbt  to  require  from  three-quarters 
dollars  annually  to  administer 


tristed  me  when  they  elected  that 

them.    They  can  quickly  enough 

disapDroval  of  my  stewardship  of  'heir 

calculated  that  I  would  come  here 

private  election  to  ascertain  whether 

quota  restriction  in  any  given 

on   the   other   one-third 

I  sincerely  believed,  as  I  told 

b|ased  on  the  leadership's  promise, 

arm  bill.    I  can  share  no  respon- 

We  will  continue  to  con- 

cttton.  tobacco,  and  rice,  of  which 

continue  to  consume  our  full  share 

the  single-crop  wheat  and  com 

as  usual  our  entire  wheat  and 

I.    We  are  expected  to  continue 

Congress  will  yet  recognize  we, 

ive  protection  against  the  iniq- 

and  racketeering  by  the  unre- 

raulcting  our  farmers  of 

a  protection  of  the  egg  market 

0hlnese  eggs;  a  better  and  more 

potatoes  and  apples  and  what 

that  find  their  way  outside  our 

I 
to  amend  by  substituting  the 
^oduction  farm  bill;  to  defeat  all 
:3oileau  amendment  to  deny  soil- 
utilizing  the  soil  to  enter  a  new 
domestic  markets ;  for  the  recommittal 
adjustments,  contrasted  to  the 
tdbacco;  and,  failing  In  this,  I  shall 


cor  ipanies. 


vote  against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  While  the  original  A.  A.  A., 
with  its  voluntary-  crop  control,  may  have  been  the  first  ven- 
ture of  a  toddler,  thLs  compulsory'  crop-control  endeavor  is  a 
giant  stride  toward  regimentation  of  a  free  America  into 
Hitlerism,  as  in  Germany,  where  a  farmer  failing  to  comply 
with  the  Government's  mandate  to  prow  and  produce  as  com- 
manded, is  forcibly  taken  from  it  and  replaced  by  someone 
who  complies.  I  am  far  too  deeply  grounded  in  the  best 
traditions  of  a  free  America  my  early  ancestors  sought  to 
establish  to  entertain  the  remotest  respect  for  Hitlerism, 
fascism,  communiism,  or  any  other  than  the  sound  traditions 
of  Americanism.     I  will  not  take  that  giant  stride. 


The  Roll  of  Drums 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OK  K.^NS.A.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  13,  1937 


POEM  BY   MILTON   KLONSKY.   A   STUDENT  TS  THE   ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN    HIGH    SCHOOL,    OP    BROOKLYN 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Spf^aker.  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House,  I  present  for  the  Record  a  poem  written  by 
Milton  EHonsky,  a  student  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
School  of  BrookljTi,  and  brought  to  my  attention  by  Miss 
Lee  Kreiselman.  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Wichita 
Beacon. 

It  is  an  indictment  against  war  propaganda,  points  out 
the  futility  of  war,  and  confirms  my  opinion  the  Ludlow 
peace  amendment  should  be  adopted,  it  aemonstratcs  the 
deep  concern  of  American  youth  at  beinj/  turned  into  cannon 
fodder. 

TSACEDY    IN    Fl\E    ACTS 

1.  THI   DRUMS 

An  a.<^'s  skin. 

Stretched  tightly 

On  a  frame  of  wood. 

Rumbles 

An  ugly  song 

That  lures 

Men  to  their  slaughter. 

2.  THE    BATTLE 

Soft,  purring  voice 
Beguiles 
The  heedless 
When   sabrfs  rattle. 
Like   mlllinE;  rattle. 
Wildly   and   eager. 
They  hasten 
To  death. 

3.  THE    DEATH 

The  har.sh  bark 
Of  a  r;:le 

Ruptures  the  quiet. 
Ripping   flesh 
And  piercini?  bone. 
A  billion  cells 
Surrender 
Their   Uve.s. 

4.    THE    DESPAIH 

A  dark. 

So  thick  and  heavy. 

That   it   blacks 

The  sun. 

A  Icnely  voice 

Cries  out  in  the  nlg>^^ 

But  no  one 

Aniwers. 

3.    THE    GOLD 

A  yellow  metal 
Shines  unearthly  dull. 
Greedy  fingers 
Bathe 

In  its  luxury. 
Gold     •      •     • 
With  which  to  buy 
More  drums. 
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Fair  Labor  Standards  Bill 


House   Chile -labor   provisions   prevent   employment  of   children- 
Btnaic    (Wheeler-Johnson)    provibion   has   prosecution   as   remedy 

alter  illegal  employment. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  13.  1937 

All  rcferenres  are  to  S.  2475.  Union  Calendar,  535.  The  child- 
labor  provisions  of  the  committee  print  of  this  bill  are  similar. 
although  the  references  may  be  slightly  difTcrent. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
vital  difference  between  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the 
Black-Conne;T  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  as  reported 
by  the  Hou.se  Labor  Committee.  The  House  committee  form 
aims  primarily  at  prevention  of  the  employment  of  children 
contrary  to  law,  and  the  Senate  form  relies  primarily  upon 
prosecution  E.fter  children  are  illegally  employed.  The  actual 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  illustrate  this  point. 

PREVENTION    VERSCB    PROSECXmOK 

The  Hou.se  Labor  Committee's  form  of  the  bill  provides  for 
an  employment  certificate  system  (p.  5.  line  25,  to  p.  6,  line  5) 
under  a  national  uniform  standard.  Possession  of  a  properly 
issued  work  permit  for  a  minor  employee  exempts  an  em- 
ployer from  prosecution.  The  effect  of  this,  as  proved  under 
the  1916  child-labor  law,  is  largely  to  prevent  employment  of 
children  and  to  reduce  prosecution  to  a  minimum.  Under 
such  a  system,  the  States,  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, see  that  children  do  not  go  to  work  illegally.  Not 
only  Federal  prosecution  but  Federal  inspections  are  reduced 
to  a  minimur.1. 

The  Senate  form  of  the  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  au- 
thorize such  in  employment  certificate  system  but  relied  for 
enforcement  upon  prosecution  of  employers  after  children 
were  employed  contrary  to  law  (p.  48.  line  19,  to  p.  49,  line 
9^ .  and  under  conditions  which  would  make  effective  prosecu- 
tion extremely  difficult,  as  described  below. 

EVIDENCE    OF    VIOI^TION 

The  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Hou.se  committee  form 
are  based  upon  the  sound  and  tested  principle  of  the  1916 
Federal  chilc.-labor  law.  namely,  prohibiting  the  shipment 
of  goods  from  an  establishment  in  which  children  have  been 
em.ployed  within  30  days  prior  to  such  shipment  'p.  45,  line 
20.  to  p.  46,  l.ne  6).  The  Senate  form  merely  prohibited  the 
shipment  of  goods  made  by  child  labor,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  emploj-ment  of  children  in  an  establishment  should 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  that  child  labor  had  been 
us^-d  on  the  goods  in  question.  Prima  facie  evidence  is 
easily  rebutted  and  ultimately  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce proof  tliat  children  had  worked  on  a  particular  ship- 
ment of  goods,  perhaps  in  a  distant  State  at  a  time  much 
before  the  prosecution.  This  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
prove. 

The  Senate  form  of  the  bill  also  incorporated  the  prison- 
made  goods  principle  forbidding  the  shipment  of  child-made 
goods  into  a  State  which  has  forbidden  their  sale.  It  is 
based  on  the  :rroncous  assumption  that  a  method  used  for 
goods  made  by  convicts  in  a  quite  limited  number  of  penal 
institutions  can  be  applied  successfully  to  goods  which  may 
be  made  by  children  in  many  thousands  of  factories.  To 
have  any  effect  this  prison-made  goods  plan  would  require 
supplementaiy  legislation  by  each  State.  The  48  States  all 
have  different  child-labor  laws  with  wide  variations  as  to 
ages,  wages,  and  hours  and  types  of  work  that  are  permissi- 
ble. If  laws  should  be  passed  by  these  States  forbidding  the 
sale  of  child-made  goods  from  another  State,  they  would 
almost  certainly  contain  similar  wide  variations.  To  prove 
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that  a  particular  article  had  been  made  by  a  particular  child 
in  violation  of  the  requirement  of  another  and  pt.:>rhaps  far 
distant  State  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  task  at  best. 

The  Senate  form  contains  a  provision  requiring  that  goods 
produced  wholly  or  in  part  by  child  labor  should  be  labeled 
by  the  original  shipper  and  that  subsequent  use  of  chiid 
labor  in  relation  to  such  goods  shall  be  noted  in  labels  bv 
subsequent  handlers.  That  such  a  labeling  provision  would 
be  ineffective  is  indicated  by  the  testimony  of  Grace  Abbott 
at  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  May  12,  18,  and  20.  1937.  (Report  of  hearings 
p.  68.  lines  6  to  16.) 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the  House  to  read 
the  full  testimony  on  this  subject  by  Miss  Grace  Abbott 
referred  to.  Miss  Abbott  is  an  internationally  recognized  au- 
thority on  all  matters  of  child  welfare.  She  very  success- 
fully administered  the  1916  child-labor  law,  and  later  was 
for  some  years  Chief  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 
and  is  now  professor  of  public-welfare  admmi.'^tration  of  the 
Umversity  of  Chicago.  Miss  Abbott  was  emphaticallv  op- 
posed to  the  prison-goods  method  of  dealing  with  child" labor 
and  m  sympathy  with  the  enactment  of  administrative  provi- 
sions similar  to  those  in  the  Black-Connery  bill. 

Below  is  a  reprint  of  the  1916  child-labor  law  which 
contains  the  principles  which  made  its  enforcement  so  suc- 
cessful; namely,  the  use  of  the  emplo\Tnent  certificate  as  a 
test  of  legal  employment  of  minors  and  the  provision  that 
the  employment  of  children  below  the  legal  age  in  a  place 
of  work  within  30  days  prior  to  sliipment  of  goods  tlierefrom 
made  such  shipment  illegal. 

[Public,  No.  249.  64th  Cong.) 

An  act  to  prevent  Interstate  commerce  In  the  products  of  child 

labor,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  producer,  manufacturer  or  dealer 
shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  In  Interstate  or  foreipn  commerce 
any  article  or  commodity  the  product  of  anv  mine  or  quarry 
situated  in  the  United  States  in  which,  within  30  day.s  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  removal  of  such  product  therefrom,  children  under 
the  age  of  16  years  have  been  employed  or  permitted  to  work  or 
any  article  or  commodity  the  product  of  anv  mill,  cannery .  work- 
shop, factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  situated'  in  the 
United  States  in  which,  within  30  days  prior  to  the  removal  of 
such  product  therefrom,  children  under  the  age  of  14  years  have 
been  employ?d  or  permitted  to  work,  or  children  between  the  aires 
of  14  years  and  16  years  have  been  employed  or  permitted  ~to 
work  more  than  8  hours  in  any  day,  or  more  than  6  days  In  any 
week,  or  aft^r  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  or  before  the  hour  of 
6  G'cloc'k  a.  m.:  Provided,  That  a  pro.secution  and  conviction  of  a 
defendant  for  the  shipment  or  delivery  for  shipment  of  any  article 
or  commodity  under  the  conditions  herein  prohibited  shall  be  a 
bar  to  any  further  prosecution  against  the  same  defendant  fcr 
shipm.ents  or  deliveries  for  shipment  of  any  such  article  or  com- 
modity before  the  bcpmnlng  of  said  prosecution. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  cf  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  constitute  a  board  to  make  and 
publish    from    time    to    time    uniform    rules    and    regulations    for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  securing;  proper  enforcement  of 
this  act  the  Secretary  jf  Labor,  or  any  person  dulv  authorized  by 
him,  .shall  have  authonty  to  enter  and  inspect  at  any  time  mines. 
quarries,  mills,  canneries,  workshops,  factories,  manufacturinc  es- 
tablishn>ents,  and  other  places  in  which  goods  are  produced  or 
held  for  interstate  commerce;  and  the  Secretarv  of  Labor  shall 
have  authority  to  employ  such  assistance  for  the"  purposes  cf  this 
act  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  authorized  by  appropriation  or 
other  law. 

Sec.  4.  That  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney  to 
v.hom  the  Secretarv-  of  Labor  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  act, 
or  to  whom  any  State  factory  or  mining  or  quarry  inspector,  com- 
missioner of  labor.  State  medical  Inspector,  or  school -attendance 
officer,  or  any  other  person  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
any  such  violation  to  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  United  States 
without  delay  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  in  such  cases 
herein  provided;  Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  bona  fide  boys'  and  girls'  canning  clubs  recog- 
nized by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  several  States  and  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
Bection  1  of  this  act.  or  who  refuses  or  obstructs  entry  or  inspection 
authorized  by  section  3  of  this  act.  shall  for  each  offense  prior  to 
the  first  conviction  of  such  person  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  be  punished  by  a  13ne  of  not  more  than  $200.  and  shall  for  each 
offense  subsequent  to  such  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000.  nor  less  than  $100,  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
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there  'rom 

per  aaitted 
mamj  f  actuiing 


not  more  than  3  months,  or 
m  the  discretion  of  the  cotir; 
prosecuted  under  the  provision  is 
for  shipment,  or  transportatlc  n 
by  the  person  by  whom  the 
ment  or  transportation  were 
in  the  United  States  to  the 
or  manufactured  In  a  mine 
prior   to   their   removal 
16  years  were  employed  or 
worfcshop,    factory,    or 
within  30  days  prior  to  the 
children  under  the  age  of  14 
work,   nor  children   between 
employed  or  permitted  to  woik 
more  than  6  days  in  any  wee  : 
meridian  or  before  the  hour  o; 
event,  if  the  guaranty  contal^is 
fact,  the  guarantor  shall  be 
fine  or  Imprisonment  provide^ 
provisions   of   this   act.     Said 
above  provided.  shaU  contain 
giving  the  same:  And  provid^ 
facturer.  or  dealer  shall  be 
ment,   delivery  for  shipment 
any  mine,  qxiarry.  mill,  canneK 
Ing  establiaiunent.  If  the  onl^ 
prior  to  the  removal  of  such 
the  age  of  16  years  has  been 
ducer  or  manufacturer  has  Ir 
employing  such  child,  and  haii 
kept  on  aie  a  certificate 
tlons,   and  by  such  persons 
showing  the  child  to  be  of 
for   shipment,  or  transportat  on 
Any  person  who  knowingly 
false  evidence  in  or  in  relation 
therefor  shall  be  amenable  tc 
prisonment  provided  by  this 
any  State  designated  by  the 
other  similar  paper  as  to  th(( 
laws  of  that  State  and  not 
act,  shall  have  the  same 
provided  for. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  word 
strued  to  include  any  IndividTjal 
any  partnership   or  other 
"ship  or  deliver  for  shipment 
as  used  in  this  act  means  tc 
shipment  from  any  State  or 
to   or   through   any   other 
Ctolumbla  or  to  any  foreign 
means  only  to  transport  or  to 
State.  Territory,  or  district  ol 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  shall 
the  date  of  its  passage. 

Approved,  September  1,  191il 


pr  )secuted 


Issued 


su(  h 


HON.  RICHARD 

OF  MA$S 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Monday, 


TELEGRAM  FROM  ROBERT 
AND  LEGISLATIVE  AGENT 
ERATION  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  WTGGLESWORTH. 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
telegram: 


Ckaigreasman  Richahd  D.  Wiggjbwobth 


The  Massachusetts  State 
port   the   hour   and    wage 
Federation  of  Labor. 


'  )y  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Provided,  That  no  dealer  shall  be 
of  this  act  for  a  shipment,  delivery 
who  establishes  a  guaranty  issued 
joods  shipped  or  delivered  for  ship- 
manufactured  or   produced   resident 
^ect  that  such  goods  were  produced 
or  quarry  In  which  within  30  days 
no  children  under  the   age  of 
to  work  or  in  a  mill,  cannery, 
establishment,    in    which 
)  emoval  of  such  goods  therefrom  no 
years  were  employed  or  permitted  to 
the  ages  of   14  years   and    16  years 
more  than  8  hours  in  any  day  or 
or  after  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  post- 
6  o'clock  antemeridian;  and  In  such 
any  false  statement  of  a  material 
runenable  to  prosecution  and  to  the 
by  this  section  for  violation  of  the 
guaranty,   to   afford   the    protection 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
further.  That  no  producer,  manu- 
under  this  act  for  the  shlp- 
or  transportation  of   a  product  of 
workshop,  factory,  or  manufactur- 
employment  therein,  within  30  days 
product  therefrom,  of  a  child  under 
that  of  a  child  as  to  whom  the  pro- 
good  faith  ijrocured,  at  the  time  of 
Blnce  In  good  faith  relied  upon  and 
in  such  form,  under  such  condi- 
is  may   be  prescribed   by  the  board, 
an  age  that  the  shipment,  delivery 
was  not  prohibited  by  this  act. 
i^iakes  a  false  statement  or  presents 
to  any  such  certificate  or  application 
prosecution  and  to  the  fine  or  Im- 
iectlon  for  violations  of  this  act.     In 
board,  an  employment  certlflcate  or 
age  of  the  child.  Issued  under  the 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
for^e  and  effect  as  a  certificate  herein 

'peTsf)n''  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  Con- 
or corporation  or  the  members  of 
UEJlncorporated   association.     The   term 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce" 
transport  or  to  ship  or  deliver  for 
'errltory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
ite   or   Territory  or   the    District    of 
CDuntry;   and  In  the  case  of  a  dealer 
ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  the 
manufacture  or  production. 

effect  from  and  after  1  year  from 
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tJ,ke 


Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

ACirU  SETTS 

REPRESENTATIVES 
December  13.  1937 


C»F 


WATT,   SECRETARY-TREASLTRER 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  FED- 


Mr.    Speaker,    under    leave    to 
Record,  I  include  the  followmg 

Boston.  Mass.,  December  10,  1937. 


Congicssional  Office  BuiidiTig: 

Fe<leratlQn  of  Labor  urges  you  to  sup- 
legislation   sponsored   by   the   American 


Robert  J.  Watt, 
8ecreta'r'k/-Treasurer,  Legislative  Agent, 
Masscu  husetU  State  Federation  of  Labor. 


State  Cigarette  Tax  Evaded — Assistance  of 
Government  Called  For 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

01    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\TS 
Monday.  December  13.  1937 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  Honorable  William  McCraw,  attorney  general  of  Texas, 
and  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  George  H.  Sheppard,  comp- 
troller of  public  accounts  of  Texas,  relative  to  the  State 
losing  $2,600,000  annually  in  taxes  on  cigarettes  by  an  eva- 
sion of  the  law. 

These  letters,  tf^frcther  with  a  copy  of  the  bill  referred  to 
therein,  are  inserted  herewith  and  are  self-explanatory. 

OmrF  OF  THT  Attoh.vitt  Gekeral, 

Austin,  Tex..  December  10.  1937. 
Hon.  Weight  Patman, 

Hryuse  of  Rrprr.'^entativen.  WcLihington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  P.^tman  H  R  8045,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tarvtr.  of  the 
Seventh  Congre-.slonal  DlKtnct  of  Georgia,  a'uthorlzint?  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States  In  the  col- 
lection of  State  clctirette  and  tobacco  taxes.  I  understand,  is  now 
pending  before  tlie  C  -nimittee  on  the  Poet  Offlcc  and  Post  Roads. 

The  Te.xa^  cigarette-tax  law,  Iev>'ing  a  tax  on  the  use  of  ciga- 
rettes a.s  well  as  thf-  .«a!e  thereof  requires  that  a  tax  be  paid  on 
cigarettes  before  thev  are  consumed  In  Texas  regardless  of  the 
source  from  which  thry  are  obtained  This  tax  has  been  uphf'ld 
by  the  State  supreme  court  and  denied  review  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court 

The  Postal  Laws  and  Rer^ilntlons.  however,  deny  the  Stat'es  the 
right  to  inspect  cigarette^  shipped  through  parcel  post,  as  well 
as  access  to  postal  records;  and.  con.scquently,  many  cigarette 
dealers  have  s»-t  up  establisfim.  nts  Just  across  our  State  boundary 
lines  from  wher''  thev  solicit  orders  and  ship  cigarettes  by  mail  !n 
order  to  avoid  insp>ection  and  pavment  of  the  tax.  Statistics  and 
records  obtained  by  th:-  d'-partir.ci.t.  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  comptroller's  depiu-tment.  indicate  that  Texas  is  losing  more 
than  $5C0.000  annually  in  taxes  and  the  Ie;rltlmate  merchants  m 
Texa.=  many  times  this  amount  In  business  because  at  such  postal 
regijlatioi; 

The  Tarver  bill.   ili.?r-for.\  is  of  vital   Important  to   the  State's 
revenue  as  well  as  ♦  .  *h-  usands  of  cigarette  deal.'rs  in  the  St..te. 
I  would  therefore  resnef-tfu'ily  uri'e  that  vou  actively  support  Vhis 
bill  and  u-c  your  ii.Quence  In  ru.shin^'  its 'enactment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm    McCraw,  Attorney  General. 


COMPTROM  FT.   OF"  PtTBT-IC    ArYDT-NTS. 

State  of  Texas. 

Austin,  December  9,  1937. 
Hon.  WRiGfrT  Patman. 

HcriL'-r  of   Rrp'ri;entativr':,   Washinfr'rm.   D    C. 

Dear  Mr  Patman  ;  You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  fight 
Texas  had  t^  keep  its  cigarette-tax  law--one  of  Its  most  prolific 
revenue  measure*— from  t>oing  destroyed  by  Interstate  bootleggers 
whoso  agrnts  by  the  hundreds  w.rked  the  office  buildings  in- 
dustrial plants,  and  business  hcni.s<-'s  In  the  cities  of  Texas  soliciting 
and  cbtainm?,'  orders  for  cigarettes  to  bo  '■hipped  Into  Texas  by 
interstate  commerce  and  thus  free  of  the  States  tax  Our  statisUcs 
and  records  .-how  ti-.at  prior  tu  the  ena^:tment  of  our  present  law 
levying  tlie  tax  on  the  u.se,  a.^  well  as  the  sale,  of  cigarettes  these 
Interstate  peddlers  were  selling  40  percent  of  all  the  cigarettes 
sold  in  Texas.  The  State  wa.s  loving  $2,600,000  annually  in  taxes 
and  our  Texas  dealers  live  tunes  tiiat  amount  In  business 

Our  present  law,  which  has  been  upheld  by  the  State  supreme 
court  In  the  cases  nf  Fx  parte  Ktrnberhn  (86  8.  W  (2d)  717)  and 
Shew^rd  v.  .Vfu,sscr  (92  S  W.  (2d)  219).  Imposes  the  tax  on  the 
cigarettes  before  th>,'y  are  con-umed  in  Te.xas.  regardless  of  th" 
source  from  which  they  are  obtained. 

The  interstate  bootlegg-rs,  however,  have  learned  that  postal 
laws  and  regulations  prohibit  postmasters  and  postal  In-spectors 
from  furnishing  Stat.e  offlcials  uith  post-ofHce  records  or  from  per- 
mitting such  ofQcials  to  inspect  cigarettes  shipped  through  the 
mall;  therefore,  our  mails  are  from  time  to  time  flooded  with  cir- 
culars soliciting  orders  for  tax-free  cigarettes  to  be  shipped  by  mail 
Iree  of  inspection  One  .such  dealer  in  Jopltn.  Mo  in  a  circular 
directs  attention  to  the  United  Slates  Cflficlal  Postal  Guide  usine 
the  following  lanj;uage:  ' 

'■We  want  to  point  out  paragraph  5.  We  quote,  'see  section  703,' 
Which  protUblts  access  to  mail  matter  In  post  offices  by  any  persons. 
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excpt  cmp'.c 
Postal  Guide 
this  itatcmfi 

Mr.  TAavKi 
nuthorlze  t;.( 
States  in  the 
I  understanc 
commisslono 
le'rtlslation. 
cigarette  dca 
pension  func 
May  I  respect 
use  your  Infl' 

I  understa 
Office  and  P 
minions  of  c: 
the  names  o'l 
quan'i'v  of  ( 
committee. 

Thanking  } 
Since  ri 


ys^cs  of  the  Postal  Sen-ice.     Tlie  United  States  OfT5cl^l 

can   be  found  In   any  po.-^t   ofTice,   should  you  doubt 

It;  wo  ask  that  you  co  to  the  post  office  and  verify  it  " 

I.   of   Georgia,   ha.s   introduced   H.   R,   8045,   which   will 

Post  Office  Drpartmrnt  to  cooperate  with  the  sovc-al 

collection  of  State  t.axes,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached 

that  President   Roosevelt   in  a  letter  to  the  revenue 

•  of  Georgia   has  stated  that  he  would   approve   such 

nils  bin  Ls  of  vital  Importance  to  approximately  35  000 

Icrs  In  Texas,  as  well  as  the  school  fund  and  old-age 

.  to  which  the  cigarette  tax  collections  are  allocated. 

fully  urge  your  active  support  of  this  bUl  and  that  you 

irnoe  to  rxish  Its  enactment. 

Id  the  bill  is  now  before  the  rommlttee  on  the  Post 
>ft  Roods.  This  department  can  furnish  evidence  cf 
garettrs  shipped  into  Texas  In  this  manner.  Including 
•'  the  shipper,  the  consignee  and  his  address,  and  the 
■ach  such  sh.pment  if  such  evidence  is  desired  by  the 

ou.  and  with  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year,  I  am 
■:y  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Sheppard, 

Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts. 


B.  R  F,045.  A 
operate  wit 
Be  it  mac 
Eeveral  State 
merchindi.se 
is  authori;ted 
names  and  a 
chandi.se  or 
advisable,  Sti 
for  the  purj^. 
That  nothing 
tlon  to  mail 


bill    authorizing    the   Post    Omce   Department   to   co- 
h  the  several  States  In  the  collection  of  State  tax-^s 
fed.  etr.,   That  to   render  necessary   assistance  to   the 
s    In    the    ccllectlon    of    taxes    levied    by    them    upon 

or   the   sale   nf   merchaMriis:\   the   Postmaster   General 

to  permit  postmiusters  to  furnish  to  State  officers  the 
Idrcssos  appearing  upon  parci  Is  containing  such  mer- 
to  penr.it,  under  .-^uch  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
ite  officials  to  examine  In  the  post  ofSces  .such  parcels 
ose   of    a-sccrtainlng    the   addresses   thereof:    Prcn-ided, 

in  this  act  shall  be  ccnstr'-'^d  as  having  any  applica- 
matter  of  the  first  clai^. 


The  Problem  of  SeaRoinp  Personnel  and  Its  Possible 

Solution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


f:F 


HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF  NEW  YORK 

I\  TliK  SKXATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuc.'dcrj,  December  14  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16).  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  JOSEPH  B.  WEAVER.   MEMPHIS,  TEXN..   OCTOBER 

12,   1937 


Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'=k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  publ).<;hed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
made  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Weaver  before  the  Propeller  Club  con- 
vention at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  12,  1937,  on  the  Problem 
of  Seagoing  Personnel  and  Its  Possible  Solution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"We  read  from  day  to  day  of  the  conditions  that  exist  throusjh- 
out  the  world.  To  the  west  in  China  and  to  the  east  in  Europe  these 
cloud? — and  very  dark  clouds  they  are— -chaj^ige  day  by  day.  It 
almost  s"ems  that  we  are  on  the  veree  of  a  climax  which  may  result 
In  a  trreat  cata.strophe.  Before  the  World  War  we  had  no  warnings. 
It  may  well  be  that  today  we  are  receiving  warnings  of  such  a 
cata.s'rophe.  I  do  not  think  we  should  close  our  eyes  to  this 
condition,  and  I  think  ns  a  united  nation  we  .should  submerge  otxr 
various  controversies  and  put  our  hou.se  in  order." 

I  quote  from  my  talk  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San 
Framii^co  on  Aupust  21,  1936. 

Does  not  the  President's  speech  In  Chlcairo,  October  5.  placing 
us  on  the  side  of  right,  bring  us  to  the  threstiold  of  the  very  condi- 
tions described? 

Over  a  year  has  passed,  and  where  do  we  now  stand  as  compared 
"vriih  conditions  that  existed  ^t  the  time  that  .speech  was  made? 

Our  vessels  are  a  year  older.  No  new  tonnage,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tankers,  has  been  con.<^tructed.  The  labor  situation  has 
progressed  from  bad  to  worse.  Since  that  time  the  disastrous  west- 
coast  strike  has  occurred.  Since  that  time  discipline  has  ceased 
to  exist  on  our  ships.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  deal  in  detail  with 
the  innumerable  ln.,tances  of  in.subordinatlon,  Incipient  mutiny, 
and  violence;  but  in  looking  over  various  occurrences  that  daily  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  of  us.  one  is  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  are  not  "irresponsible  acts"  of  Secretary  Perkins* 


"bad  boys,"  but  that  the  combination  of  these  instances  can  be 
ca.led  wrh  rood  rea.'^on  ■•orgT'.n!?'.«--d  disorder" 

The  unfortunate  struggle  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  the  domination  of  searomg  unions  \in- 
doubtedly  has  played  an  important  part  in  bnngin^  about  these 
conditions.  Th.ere  was  a  ripe  field  in  some  crudes  for  Ju.ctif.rb;© 
dissatisfaction,  but  nothing  m  those  circum=^tances  can  logically 
account  for  these  continuing  occurrences.  Tliere  seems  to""  be  a 
sinister  underlying  Influence  over  and  above  this  struggle  between 
the  unions  that  may  furnish  the  predominant  motive  for  these 
unaccountable    occurrences.  "^ctjc 

In  the  speech  from  which  I  quoted,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
discussion  was  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the  various  .v- 
ments  involved  in  our  shipping  problems  In  assisting  the  Govern- 
ment m  working  out  the  merchant  marine  pmeram  wh'ch  wm 
niade  po.ssible  by  the  numerous  pieces  of  legislation  palssed  in 
the  summ.er  of  1936.  ^^^--u    ui 

The  operators  were  willing  to  cooperate.  In  fact  thev  had  to 
cooperate;   but  the  radic<al  labor  leadership  was  not  '      ' 

Patience  and  wi.se  administration  of  the  laws  enacted  would 
have  worked  out  these  problem.s.     But  what  happened"     R- J     ^e 

thfrX.nTt'  'rT'  '''''''■  ^•'^""^'  ^^'  ^P^^^d  of'diso;der  to 
h^!.?H^  ^  ^V^^  '^^  ^°^^-  ''^"^  t^i^d-  Practicallv  a  compk^te 
breakdown    in   the   enforcem.ent   of   our   maritime    laws         "^'P'"^^ 

bo  that  at  the  present  day  I  would  sav,  without  lear  of  cr^r^- 
in^il't^'ft"',  ^^^  *^t  discipline  and  morale  on  our  ve.s.s.Ls  is  tbe 
Of  other  fl;S.''"  ^''°'  '^'°^"^'^  ^"^-^  ^-^^  ^^^^  °^^  ^--y  V--S 

The  merchant  rnarlne,  vrhlch  should  play  a  most  Importrnt  part 
ilset       '''''''*^^   ^^^"^^^'   ^^   ^^^°"-^e   ^   li'-^bllity   rather   than    r:n 

It  is  not  a  plea.sant  picture  to  contemplate,  partlcularlv  in  view 
flt^f!n^\  ^,1  ^^"""^  ^°  ^^  E^avitating  graduallv  toward  a  par- 

ticipation  m  world  events  which   may   demand   all   our   resource- 

If  this  catastrophe  overtakes  us  soon,  there  will  not  be  time  to 
build  up  morale  on  our  ships,  becau.se  this  collapse  has  been  lo-p  <n 
the  m.aking.     It  will  be  too  late.  —  "--tn  .l..l  .n 

Troops  must  be  tran.sport<>d  without  interruption,  ammunition 
und  supplies  must  move  on  scheduled  time,  fuel  for  the  fleet  rrun 
make  its  rendezvous  In  accordance  with  prearranged  plans  T'-is 
cannot  be  done  if  the  total  irresponsibility  of  the  various  labor 
leaaers  and  their  underlings,  and  the  total  lack  of  restraint  and 
dLscipllne  on   the  part  of  the   men   themselves  continues. 

In  the  pa^t  we  have  seen  labor  leadership  decide  where  and  w'-on 
our  vessels  shall  sail;  and  what  and  to  whom  thev  shall  carrv  "  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  under  pre.-:ent  radical  labor"  leadership  t»^rse 
conditions  will  be  changed?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  gentlemen's 
agreements  and  even  contracts  will  not  continuallv  be  broken'' 

Should  war  com.e  now  there  is  only  one  solution.  That  is  ?n 
workers  in  the  loading,  sailing,  and  repairing  of  our  vessel-  be' en- 
listed as  part  of  the  United  States  Military  Establishment  and  be 
am.enable  to  the  resulllng  discipline.  The  people  will  demand  It 
The  Government  must  enforce  it. 

\\"hat  a  contrast  between  this  picture  of  chaos  and  the  orderly 
responsible  record  of  the  railroad  unions.  There  we  have  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  collective  responsibility — there  we  have  in- 
tecrlty.  discipline,  and  efficiency.  There  is  no  fear  that  our  rail- 
way transportation  will  collapse  in  such  a  national  emergency 

And  why  should  not  the  same  condition  obtain  en  our  "ships 
that  exists  on  our  railroads?  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  difTerence.  And  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  sane,  responsi- 
ble labor  leadership,  the  Government  should  be  called  upon  to 
enforce  the  navigation  laws  which  were  designed  and  enacted  and 
which  give  to  the  various  governmental  agencies  all  the  necessary 
power  and  Jurisdiction  to  cope  with  the  present  situation.  Some 
restraining  Influence  has  prevented  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
probably  with  the  hope  that  the  ordinary  common  sense  cf  the 
American  laboring  man  would  result  in  a  reallnement  and  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  unions  into  responsible  bodies. 

It  wou'd  seem  that  the  unions  cannot  extricate  themselves  from 
the  present  situation  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
Government  must  exert  Its  full  force  and  authority.  Otherwi^ 
the  American  merchant  ship  will  disappear  from  the  seas. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  labor  should  adopt  an  attitude  which. 
If  carried  on  for  an  appreciable  time,  will  kill  the  very  industry 
in  which  that  labor  is  employed. 

If  cur  water  transportation  was  the  only  medium  of  transpor- 
tation, there  might  be  a  logical  reason  for  imposing  on  the  indu.s- 
try  such  conditions.  But,  in  foreign  commerce,  vessels  of  foreign 
flags  stand  ready  and  only  too  willing  to  take  up  this  burden;  and 
in  our  domestic  transportation,  railroads,  trucks,  and  aeroplanes 
are  always  available;  and.  dealing  specifically  with  tankers,  there 
Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  already  Important  pipe- 
line systems  so  that  the  need  for  the  majority  of  tankers  will  no 
longer  exist. 

The  rank  and  file  of  our  labor  should  be  advised  that  continu- 
ation of  what  is  now  going  on  will  ultimately  mean  the  layine-up 
of  vessels,  the  abandonment  of  services,  and  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment. They  should  know  that  those  who  mtist  obtain  their  hvell- 
hood  by  going  to  sea  wUl  eventually  have  to  seek  employment 
under  foreign  flags,  where  the  wages,  living  conditions,  and  all 
other  circtmistances  under  which  work  is  performed  are  so  far 
Inferior  to  Uie  conditions  which  exist  in  our  American  merchant 
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have 


marliie,  not  to  mention  the 
new  vessels,  that  there  Is 

The   members   of   the 
familiar  with  conditions  on 
cvisslon  reaches  others  who 
I  wish  to  list  a  few  Incidents 
vouch,    as   typical  of   everyd 
Ainerican  flag. 

Every  day  for  the  past  yea^ 
as  "quickies"  In  maritime 
the  country.     Vessels  cannot 
last   moment  any   trivial 
complaints  about  the  food  or 
menu  be  served,  in  many 
here  present  woiild  expect  or 
have  been  shipped,  or  a 
Any  one  of  these  excuses  has 
oX  our  vessels,  not  only  in 

Drunkenness  on  the  part 
the  most  disgraceful  episodes 
fanlty,  and   even   nudity 
very    faces   of   women   and 
grossly  Insulted  passengers  at 
of  deliberately  spllltng  soup 
tlons.     One  lady  passenger 
table  for  a  day  or  two,  came 
fused  to  serve  her  and  statec 
eat  her  meals  where  she  had 

On  some  occasions  it  has 
on  some  vessels  without 

A  personal  friend  of  mine 
Df  hJs  stateroom  one  night  tc 
steward  attenaptlng  to  ma: 
the  corridor.    This  gentleman 
or  subject  to  any  penalties, 
knocked    the    steward 
pounds,  the  steward  was 
cer  done  this,  he  would  hav^ 
Imprisonment. 

Intimidation,  violence,  and 
on  our  ships  and  on  the 
threatened  and,  on  one 
for  imaginary  grievances  on 
resulted  in  deliberate  murder 
properly  be  called  execution. 

I  quote  from  a  consular 
and  which  Bxana  up.  I  think. 


c3ndltlons  which  will  be  provided  on 
absolutely  no  comparison. 

Club  of   the   United   States  are 

o\iT  ships,  but,  in  the  eveut  this  dls- 

not  familiar  with  these  conditions, 

for  the  authenticity  of  which  I  can 

occurrences   on   vessels   flying    the 


pai  lance, 

le 
excLise 


currtntly 


inhun 


dJd 
flat — aad 
prop  yly 


sit-down  strikes,  otherwise  known 

have  occurred  In  all  ports  of 

scheduled  with  certainty  as  at  the 

can    be    trumped    up:    such    as, 

coffee;  the  demand  that  an  elaborate 

much  more  extensive  than  anyone 

even  desire;   a  nonunion  man  may 

of  an  opposing  union  signed  on. 

been  sufficient  to  stop  the  operation 

ports  but  abroad  as  well. 

the  crew  has  resulted  in  some  of 

aboard  our  vessels.    Obscenity,  pro- 

on   occasion,   been  thrust  in  the 

children    passengers.      Stewards    have 

the  dining  tables,  even  to  the  extent 

over  women,  and  other  similar  ac- 

had  been  seasick  and  not  at  her 

lown  to  dinner  and  the  stewatrd  re- 

that  "she  had  better  go  back  and 

been  eating  them." 

almost  Impossible  to  secure  food 

tipping  those  who  were  serving. 

naking  a  coastwise  voyage,  came  out 

go  to  dinner  and  saw  a  semidrunk 

die  a  young  woman  passenger  in 

not  being  controlled  by  any  unions 

Jxist  what  you  or  I  wctuld  do.     He 

as    this    man    weighs    some    260 

"flattened."     Had  a  licensed  o£fi- 

been  subject  to  &ne  and  possibly 
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wa  ter 
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which  is  an  official  document 
beyond  any  question  of  doubt,  the 
lamentable  conditions  now  existing  on  our  ships. 

UTERTCAW    CONSXTLATX    OKNXRAL. 

Far  East,  March  6,  1937. 
comments  on  dlscipUnary  condl- 


Subject:  Far  East  newspaper 
tlons  on  American  Bhlf>s. 

The  Honorable  the  Sbckztabt 


r«fer 


1)36 


Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to 
patch  No.  406  of  October  19. 
delegates  on  bocu-d  American 
herewith,  for  the  Department 
b«ve  recently  i^jpeared  In  the 
0X1  American  ships  and  the 
coast. 

While  the  statements 
on  American  ships  plying  In 
tunately  true,  they  only  tend 
elers  to  use  foreign  vessels, 
porters  dealing  tn  merchandise 
able  to  get  their  orders  filled, 
never  again  Intended  to  use 
be  relied  upon.    The  publicatlbn 
additional  strikes  are  forecasts 
traders  from  shipping  on 

"The  shocking  lack  of  disclpli 
common  talk  In  the  Far  Eas| 
nationals,  and  predictions  are 
of  the  first  magnitude  will 
allowed  to  continue. 

"Respectfully  yours. 


And  again  I  quote  from 
official  public  document. 

"Repeated  reports  of  strikes 
can  vessels  plytng  the  Pacific 
partlcxilarly  among  passenger^ 
to  patronize  ships  under  othei 
tlon.     I  will  say,  frankly,  froti 
the  crews  of  the  American  llies 
have  my  family  travel   on  oiher 
sense  of  security  if  they  traviled 
obeerved  memberv  of  the  crtw 
discussing  their  officers  and  th  >lr 
profane  language  in  the  presence 
impression  of  lack  of  disclplln  i 
and  skill  m  their  calling." 

There  does  not  seem  much 
there  is  no  exaggeration  In 
every  one  of  these  Instances 


bloodshed  are  the  orders  of  the  day 

front.     Our  licensed  officers   are 

tried  by  the  crew.     Retaliation 

part  of  the  crew  has,  In  one  case. 

This  particular  instance  can  more 


or  Statk,  I 

Washington. 

to  Consul  General  Hoover's  des- 

,  regarding  the  activities  of  imion 

merchant  vessels,  and  to  transmit 

's  Information,   two   articles   which 

Par  East  press  regarding  conditions 

of  further  strikes  on  the  Pacific 


prcspect 


regarding  the  deplorable  lack  of  discipline 

the  far  eastern   waters  are   unfor- 

to  cause  Far  Esist  shippers  and  trav- 

During  the  recent  strike  many   im- 

from  the  United  States  were  un- 

and  several  stated  bluntiy  that  they 

American  ships,  since  they  could  not 

of  such  articles  as  these,  in  which 

cannot  help  but  to  deter  Far  East 

vessels. 

ne  on  board  American  vessels  is 

both  among  Americans  and  other 

freely  made  that  a  marine  disaster 

ln4vltably  result  If  such  conditions  are 


Ami  Tlcan 


"Amehican  Consul." 


aaother  consular  report,  likewise   an 


and  difficulty  with  crews  on  Amerl- 

ire  causing  much  concern  generally, 

who  are  more  and  more  Inclined 

flags  because  of  the  existing  sltua- 

my  observation  in  recent  years  of 

on  the  Pacific,  I  would  prefer  to 

lines.     I   would   feel    a   greater 

on  other  lines.     I  have  myself 

of   the   American  seagoing   ships 

orders  and  union  activities,  using 

of  passengers  and  generally  the 

and  of  orderly  conduct  and  ability 


that  I  can  add,  except  to  state  that 

regard   to   any   of   the   above:    that 

many  more  can  be  substantiated. 


aid 


Do  you  ever  see  the  Twentieth  Century  held  up  tn  the  station 
because  the  crew  does  net  like  the  kind  of  coffee  served  or  because 
the  brakeman  does  not  like  the  conductor? 

Do  you  ever  see  men  continued  m  employment  on  the  railroads 
who  are  habitual  drunkards? 

Do  you  ever  see  .stewards  or  waiters  continued  In  service  on  din- 
ing cars  who  are  inefTicu-nt  and  dlscourteotis? 

Do  you  ever  hear  of  these  same  stewards  and  waiters  discussing 
with  the  passengers  communism  and  other  isms  and  Instiltlng  the 
passengers  if  they  are  not  asrreed  with? 

Do  you  ever  hear  of  the  grossest  kind  of  Insults  inflicted  on 
women  passengers  on  Pullman  cars? 

No;  you  do  not!  As  a  former  vice  president  of  the  Pullman  Co. 
I  know  you  do  not. 

The  railroad  unions  themselves  will  not  defend  this  kind  of 
thing.  The  railroad  unions  themselves  demand  sobriety,  efficiency, 
and  dependability. 

Let  us  debunk  this  whole  situation. 

Radical  union  leadership  ha,s  failed.  The  union  hiring  halls 
have  proven  a  menace.  Discipline  on  our  vessels  is  a  Joke.  This 
leadership   ha.s  had   Its  opportunity. 

We  have  all  the  necessary-  laws  and  authority  vested  In  definite 
Government  agencies  to  protect  the  traveling  public,  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  operators,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  labor.  Let 
those  agencies  perform  their  duty  promptly,  fearlessly,  and  with- 
out passion  or  prejudice;  but,  in  fairness  to  these  agencies.  Inter- 
ference from,  other  Government  departments  must  be  eliminated. 

Let  the  Government  set  up  Government  hiring  halls  and  per- 
form the  duties  which,  according  to  law,  are  mandatory  in  this 
connection. 

Numerous  cases  of  Insubordination,  violence,  and  near  mutiny 
are  before  the  Government  now  for  decision.  Let  us  hope  that  all 
legal  technicalities  and  maudlin  sympathies  will  be  brushed  aside; 
and  let  u-  hope  that  these  agencies,  without  qulbbing,  will  get 
down  to  the  fundamental  que.stion  of  whether  or  not  these  charges 
are  right  or  wrong  and  will  Impose  any  penalties  fearlessly. 

Rid  the  ships  of  the  unrleslrables.  Stamp  out  communism  on 
our  vessels  Give  the  public,  the  operators,  and  decent  labor  a 
chance  Then  we  will  see  a  prosperous  industry  out  of  which  will 
grow  responsible  unions  and  more  responsible  associations  of 
operators. 

Lee  us  save  the  American  merchant  marine. 


The  Present  Easiness  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  14  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16k  1937 


CLIPPING  FROM  THE  CHARLOTTE    (N.  C  )    DAILY  OBSERVER, 

DECEMBER   12.   1937 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  a  clipping  from  the 
Charlotte  Daily  Observer,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C.  Sunday. 
December  12,  1937,  boinsr  a  dispatch  from  my  home  city  of 
AshevlUe,  N.  C,  the  title  of  the  article  being.  "Drive  Seen 
Against  New  Deal.  Spruill  Charges  Certain  Interests  Try- 
ing to  Force  Modification  of  F.  R.  Regime." 

Mr.  Spruill  is  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers' 
Association,  a  x-ery  eminent,  well-thought-of,  respected  citi- 
zen of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SCH^VELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  Senator  referred  to  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  Ls  that  the  .same  city  which  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  Gem  City  of  the  Mountains? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  The  Little  Gem  aty  of  the  Moun- 
tain; the  most  beautiful  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
with  the  exception  of  other  beautiful  spots  In  North  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Charlotte   (N    C  )   Observer,  December  12,  1937] 

DarvE  Against  New  Deal  Seen — Sphtthi,  Chaeges  Certain  Intkeests 

Trttng  To  Force  MoDmcATioN  of  F    R.  Regime 

AsHEVTLLE,  December  11.— Frank  P.  Spruill,  of  Rocky  Mount, 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Banliers'  Association,  said  in  an 
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Interview  here  today  that  the  recession  in  business  was  the 
result  of  a  "concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  groups  of 
business  Interests  and  newspapers"  to  force  modification  of  tho 
New  DeaL 

Spruill,  president  of  the  People's  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  at  Rocky 
Mount,  related  what  he  said  was  the  experience  of  a  veneer  plant 
in  that  neighborhood  to  support  his  contention. 

Tiie  plant,  he  said,  had  orders  on  hand  sufficient  to  keep  it 
busy  for  several  months  when,  almost  simultaneously,  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  came  telegraphic  instructions  to  hold  up  the 
crcicrs 

SEES    COU-TTSION 

■Tlie  orders  were  not  canceled,"  he  added,  "but  were  merely 
subjected  to  delay." 

"Now.  why,"  he  asked,  "did  concerns  all  over  the  country  with 
contracts  calling  for  use  of  that  veneer,  simultaneously  find  out 
thov  couldn't  use  it"? 

The  banker  predicted  that  the  recession  would  wear  itself  out. 
"There  are  now  signs,"  he  said,  "that  the  downward  Uend  is 
slowing  up  in  North  Carolina." 

"Business  concerns,  regardless  of  their  attitude  toward  the  ad- 
ministration, will  realize  that  they  might  as  well  go  ahead,"  he 
said 

At  the  outset  of  his  Interview,  Spruill  asserted  that  he  did  not 
consider  himself  an  expert,  that  "nobody  really  knows  anything 
about  It,"  but  that  "It  looks  to  me  like  a  concerted  movement — 
that  is  evident." 


Reciprocity  Information 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BAKKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  14  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16).  1937 


SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  METHOD  AND  CHARACTER  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIONS TO  THE  COMMTTTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  IN- 
FO RJJATION 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandum  issued  by  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  which  I  think  will  be 
valuable  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  general  public. 
It  concerns  information,  and  the  method  of  its  reception, 
in  connection  with  trade  agreements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorandum  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  has  announced  at 
various  times  certain  changes  and  additions  to  Its  procedure  in 
connection  with  trade-agreement  matters,  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  has  been  to  provide  every  opportunity  for  interested  parties 
to  inform  the  Government  agencies  concerned  of  their  views  in 
connection  with  each  agreement  before  negotiations  commence, 
and  to  take  up  with  the  Government  problems  that  may  arise 
after  agreements  have  been  concluded. 

Representations  to  the  committee  with  resp>ect  to  recently  an- 
nounced negotiations  led  the  committee  to  make  additional  sug- 
gest lon.s  as  to  the  character  of  the  data  to  be  submitted  in  sworn 
statements  and  at  hearings  considered  most  useful  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  others  concerned  with  the  negotiations.  These 
suggestions  .■should  not  be  considered  as  mandatory  but  merely  as 
a  guide  to  assist  Industrial  and  other  interests  concerned  In  the 
presentation  of  their  views. 

CONSULTATION    WITH    COMMITTEB 

The  committee  would  like  again  to  make  clear  that  btislness 
and  ether  interests  are  always  entitled  to  consult  with  the  com- 
mittee or  its  staff  with  respect  to  any  phase  of  trade -agreement 
matters,  whether  with  reference  to  an  agreement  already  con- 
cluded, to  one  concerning  which  announcement  has  been  made 
but  upon  which  actual  negotiations  have  not  yet  commenced,  or 
to  the  possibUltles  that  may  lie  In  commencing  dlscxiasions  with 
a  country  about  which  announcement  has  not  been  made.  It  is 
the  Government's  purpose  to  obtain  from  every  pxiesible  source 
full  and  complete  information  prior  to  the  negotiation  of  any 
trade  agreement  as  well  as  to  dissipate  any  misunderstandings 
which  may  exist  with  respect  to  the  Government's  purpose  In 
making  trade  agreements  or  Its  methods  of  negotiation. 

Opportunity  is  given  to  submit  information  with  respect  to  con- 
templated or  pending  negotiations  to  the  committee,  first,  by 
letter  following  the  preliminary  announcement  that  such  negotia- 
tions are  contemplated,  then  by  sworn  statement  upKjn  formal 
notice  that  negotiations  will  take  place,  and  finally  at  public  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  committee  subsequent  to  the  filing  of  sworn 


statements  but  prior  to  the  conclusive  negotiation.'?.  It  shoTild  be 
stated  here  that  all  information  submitted  to  the  Government  in 
such  letters  and  sworn  statements  is  conJldentlal  and  for  Gov- 
ernment use  only.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  text 
of  the  announcements  above  referred  to  in  order  that  interested 
parties  may  determine  the  character  of  the  data  which  they  think 
may  u.sefully  be  conveyed  to  the  committee. 

The  above  procedure  is  by  no  means  Intended,  however,  to  pre- 
clude other  correspondence  or  conferences  with  the  committee 
either  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  any  questions  which  may  occur 
to  those  concerned  or  for  the  purpose  "of  presenting  data  to  the 
committee  upon  particular  matters  not  easily  susceptible  of  ex- 
planation by  letter  or  within  the  limited  time  available  at  open 
hearings. 

Naturally,  the  whole  Committee  cannot  be  available  with  respect 
to  each  request  for  conference  from  groups  or  individuals  whcvse 
interests  may  suggest  such  action  on  their  part.  Such  inquiries 
or  requests  for  a  conference  will  be  taken  care  of  bv  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Committee,  old  Land  Office  Building,  Eighth 
and  E  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  present  at  such  meetings  those  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Departments  most  directly  concerned  with  the  matter  In 
hand,  and  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for  detailed  consid- 
eration of  the  matters  imder  discussion. 

CHARACTER     OF     INFORMATION     DESmED 

In  supplementing  herewith  the  regular  announcements  Issued 
with  respect  to  each  trade  agreement  by  the  suggestions  which 
follow  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Information  desired 
by  the  committee,  it  should  be  realized  that  this  is  put  forward 
only  as  an  indication  of  the  type  of  data  deemed  most  useful  to 
the  committee  and  should  not  be  understood  as  intending  to 
discourage  the  submission  of  such  Information  as  may  be  con- 
sidered advisable  or  in  such  detail  as  may  be  considered  necessary 
by  the  particular  Indtistry  concerned  in  connection  with  trade 
agreement  matters.  The  committee  wishes,  however,  to  dis- 
courage, so  far  as  It  can,  the  presentation  of  unnecessary  and 
Irrelevant  data.  In  other  words,  interested  parties  should  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  presentation  of  tariff  information  and  refrain 
from  making  general  protests  or  all-inclusive  requests.  Tliere  is 
little  point  in  making  general  objection  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  or  to  the  negotiation  of  any  at:reement 
whatsoever  with  the  country  under  consideration  for  the  simple 
reason  that  such  matters  are  not  relevant. 

DATA    TTSEFtTL    WITH     RESPECT    TO     IMPOET    ITEMS 

If  representations  concern  possible  concessions  on  Import  items 
under  consideration,  it  is  suggested  that  attention  be  given  to: 

1.  The  precise  Interest  which  the  writer  or  witness  has  In  the 
proposed  negotiations;  the  character  of  the  Industry  or  business 
concerned;  its  location,  and  the  number  and  kind  of  employees, 
its  annual  production,  its  position  in  the  industry  or  in  the  na- 
tional business  structure;  comparative  data  on  lubor  rests,  if 
thought  desirable,  should  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  labor  per 
unit  produced  rather  than  wages  per  hour  or  week,  though  in- 
formation on  weekly  or  annual  wages  paid  in  an  industry  may. 
of  course,  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

2.  The  character  of  the  competition  to  which  the  industry  or 
business  is  or  may  be  subjected  by  reason  of  the  Imports  to  which 
reference  Is  made,  Indicating  by  description  and  by  price  bracket, 
if  any.  the  precise  difficulty  encountered  or  foreseen,  or,  Lf  on  be- 
half of  import  interests,  advantages  to  be  gained. 

3.  Suggestions  of  sjwclal  classifications,  concessions  upon  which 
would  be  of  Interest  to  importers  and  to  the  foreign  country 
under  consideration,  but  which  would  cause  the  least  disturbance, 
if  any,  to  the  domestic  producer;  in  this  connection,  however,  any 
classifications  suggested  should  be  natural  and  recognized  in  the 
trade,  and  should  not  require  excessively  fine  distinctions,  copy- 
righted trade  names,  or  minutely  detailed  varieties,  since  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  such  classification  practice  might  well  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  the  most-favored-natlon  clause. 

4.  Data  on  sources  of  existing  or  prospective  Imports  of  tho 
product  considered  with  relation  to  special  classlflcatlons  or  price 
brackets  of  the  imports  and  to  price  structure  and  brackets  of 
the  domestic  product. 

5.  Details  as  to  style  trends,  recent  Inventions,  Improved  prtxj- 
esses,  descriptions  of  types,  and  other  trade  data  available  only  to 
the  Industry. 

EXPORT  PROBLEMS 

If  representations  concern  concessicmfl  to  be  requested  of  the 
Government  with  which  the  trade  agreement  is  being  negotiated, 
attention  shotild  be  directed  to; 

1.  The  Interest  of  the  company  or  business  submitting  the  re- 
quest with  particular  reference  to  the  type  and  importance  of 
the  exports,  the  character  of  the  Industry,  Its  locality,  the  type 
of  labor  employed,  L  e.,  whether  skiUed  or  unskilled,  etc^  and  hke 
data. 

2.  Pull  information  about  the  obstacles  to  trade  of  which  com- 
plaint is  made;  for  example — 

(a)  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duties  and  other  charges 
assessed  upon  the  product,  if  considered  excessive,  and  examples  of 
the  various  types  of  product,  if  appropriate;  tariff  paragraph  In 
schedules  of  the  foreign  country  should  be  stated. 

(b)  Quota  restrictions,  if  any.  with  special  reference  to  method 
of  administration  of  quotas,  basis  for  claim  of  dlscrlmlnatary 
treatment.  If  any,  eta 
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(c)  Effects  of  clearing  and 
license  requirements,  regulatijODS 
trol.  dlfflcuIUes  arising  by 
matters. 

3.  A  precise  description  of 
market  with  supporting  data 
Include  such  Information  as: 

(a)  The  compeUtlve  BltuEUl4>n 
respect  to  competition  with 
ports  from  sources  other  thai 

(b)  Siiggestlons    as    to 
established — natural  and 
benefit  the  trade  of  the  Unlt^ 

(c)  Peculiar  marketing  or 
those  involved  In  cartel 
mestlo  production,  or  other 

(d)  Data  with  respect  to 
teil&Is  which  enter  Into  the 


i»mpensatton  arrangements,  lmp<B-t- 
wlth  reelect  to  exchange  con- 
of  official  monopolies,  and  Ilk^ 


concessions  desired  In  the  foreign 
available  to  the  trade.    This  shoxild 


in  the  foreign  market,  both  with 
dcsnestic  prodiictlon  arud  with   im- 
the  United  States. 

classifications    that    might    be 

by  the  trade — which   would 

States. 

other  exceptional  conditions  such  as 

Government  subsidy  to  do- 

s^mllar  factors. 

source  and  character  of  raw  ma- 
xhanufacture  of  the  product. 


spticial 
reccignlzed 


organ  Izatlon, 


DtrPLl  CATION 
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Finally,  though  the  comm 
from  all  sources,  it  Is  suggested 
tlon  of  views  be  avoided 
cases  where  national  labor 
Btitutlons  submit  comprehensl|pe 
local  branches  or  individual 
properly   be  dispensed  with 
facta  not  covered  In  the 
this  sort  Ls  especially 
should  be  limited  to  data 
statements  already  submitted 
dated  at  least  by  group. 
btx-er,  manufacturer,  or 
such  groups  sxiggest  separate 

Flgnres  and  data  complied 
at  Commerce  and  other 
able  to  the  committee,  and 
only  where  they  are  employed 
not  m«rely  oomptlationa  or 


Ijttee   welcomes   relevant   Information 

that  duplication  in  the  presenta- 

poesible.     For  example.  In  those 

trade  associations,  and  liSte  In- 

statements,  additional  briefs  from 

members  of  those  organizations  can 

inless   they   contribute   some   special 

's  statement.     Duplication  of 

at  hearings  where  presentation 

adequately   covered   In   the   gwom 

and  industry  presentations  consoli- 

appearance  Is  on  behalf  of  la- 

unless  conflicts  of  interest  within 

appearance. 

Irom  publications  of  the  Department 

agencies  are,  of  course,  avail - 

heir   use   In  statements   is   of  value 

to  emphasize  a  special  point  and  are 

taken  from  official  {>ubllcaUons. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0 
Tuesday,  December  14  (.legiklat 
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BADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON. 
HAMPSHIRE, 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califoriila 
xnous  consent  to  have  published 
thereof,  an  address  by  the 
shire    [Mr.  Bridges] 
delivered  over  the  red  network 
Co.  on  December  11,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Recoes,  as 


th! 


Ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
to  speak  briefly  tonl^t  on 
during  our  sleeping  and  waking: 
States  money. 

Schemes  have  been  attempted 
•0  a  medium  of  exchange  azK 
whereby  the  qtmnttty  of  mone" ' 
of  production.     The  theories  ire 
all  had  about  the  same  succtes 
temp«e<l  to  fizKl  the  fountain 
alchesnists  in  tfaetr  attempts  to 
or  blrchbark.     In  other  world  i 
no  short  cnt  to  sound  money 
no  matter  how  much  experlenc^ 
evidence  at  the  failures  of  otbera 
bellefe  that  while  certain  thli^ 
Just  cannot  happen  to  us. 

If  «e  are  itck  at  raaa.  down 
In  the  arm,  we  are  perhaps  grinted 
body  Is  so  arranged  that  It  eai  i 
tn  the  arm.    When  the  econonlc 
hope  to  get  something  for  nothing 
the  arm.    In  other  words,  the  j 
debts  by  turning  on  the  marhjy  ery 
Printing  and  ixlnt  a  few  mere 
pieces  of  paper  having  the  pro  )er 


AVOIDED 


o* 


W.  JOHNSON 

CKLIFORNIA 

?  THE  UNITED  STATES 


ive  day  of  Tuesday^  Noveviher 
1937  i 


H.     8'1'Yr.KS     BRIDGES.    OF    NEW 
lECEMBER  11,   1937 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 

in  the  Record,  as  a  part 

unior  Senator  from  New  Hanip- 

entitlpd  "Doped  Money,"  which  was 

of  the  National  Broadcastins 

the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
follows: 


radio  audience,  it  is  my  Intention 

lomethlng  that   concerns   all    of   us 

and  working  hoiirs,  namely.  United 

ever  since  money  has  been  used 
a  depository  of  purchasing  power, 
In  circulation  would  take  the  place 

many  and  varied  but  they  have 

as  Ponce  de  Leon  when  he  at- 

)f  youth  and  as  the  various  ancient 

make  gold  out  of  lead  or  sea  water 

it  Just  cannot  be  done.     There  Is 

One  of  the  puzzles  to  me  Is  that 

we  have  had.  no  mattev  how  much 

.  some  ol  us  are  alwairs  prone  to 

may  happen  to  other  people  they 


and  the  physician  gives  us  a  shot 

-ited  temporary  relief.    The  hximan 

soon  throw  off  the  effect  of  a  shot 

body  is  ill,  some  of  tbose  who 

prescxlhe  an  economic  shot  in 

say,  "Let  us  pay  off  a  few  of  our 

in  the  Bureau  of  E^ngravtng  and 

million  dollars  oi  gzieen-colored 

picture  and  the  fraptr  slgnaton 


Inscribed  thereon,  and  we  will  soon  be  well  again."  Unfortunately, 
the  economic  body  cannot  throw  off  the  effects  of  this  shot  in  the 
arm,  because  not  only  Is  money  a  medium  of  exchange  but  is,  as 
I  have  stated  before,  a  depository  of  purchasing  power,  or.  in  the 
language  of  the  common  man,  a  dollar  In  money  represents  so 
many  hoiors  of  latxjr,  it  does  not  partictilELrly  matter  whose  labor. 
When  pieces  of  paper,  representing  so  many  hours  of  labor  are 
offered  Ln  the  food  markets,  they  should  buy  so  much  bread,  so 
much  meat,  so  many  potatoes,  so  many  gallons  of  gasoline,  or  so 
many  pairs  of  shoes  for  the  children.  When  the  electric  money- 
making  machines  are  turned  on.  however,  the  resulting  dollars  do 
not  represent  hours  of  labor  but.  Instead,  merely  water  the  money 
already  In  circulation,  so  I  have  called  this  money  which  Is  the 
result  of  turning  on  the  money  machines  "doped  money."  On  this 
topic  Dr.  Edwm  W,  Kemmerer,  professor  of  International  finance 
at  Princeton  University,  said:  "For  a  nation  to  finance  Itself  by 
Inflation  Is  like  the  resort  of  an  Individual  to  opltim  Fmoking.  Ihe 
first  sensation.^  are  pleagajit,  but  the  more  one  takes  the  more  one 
wants.  The  appetite  grows  by  what  It  feeds  upon,  and  the  more 
one  indulges  the  weaker  become  his  powers  of  reslstan>"e." 

Ln  1933,  at  a  time  v. hen  the  prtsont  administration  was  dc!n!» 
things  in  Its  attempt  to  pull  America  from  the  depths  of  the 
depre-s-^lon.  at  the  time  of  the  N  R.  A.  and  the  C.  W  A  ,  the 
President  was  given  the  power  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  issue 
$3,000,000,000  In  greenbacks.  Tliis  power  has  not  as  yet  been  ex- 
ercised, but  It  Is  still  a  power;  It  is  still  hanging  like  the  sword 
cf  Damocles  over  the  delicately  adjusted  economic  system  of  tl\e 
country.  If  this  power  were  to  be  exrrciscd  today,  soon  tlie  price 
of  evervthlng  that  Is  on  yoxxr  table  this  evening  would  be  afTected. 
The  prices  would  be  higher.  But  your  wages  wouldn't  be  hieher! 
Tlie  amount  of  money  In  your  savings  bank  wouldn't  be  greater. 
The  value  of  the  Ixmds  held  by  the  insurance  company  which  will 
seme  day  pay  your  life  Insurance  wouldn't  be  higher!  Quite  the 
contrary.  Those  things  would  be  lower.  Now  you  will  r^sk  the 
question,  "If  it  is  true  tliat  the  national  Income  Is  somewiiere  In 
the  npighborhood  of  $67  000,000.000  a  year  and  the  public  debt  is 
around  thirty-seven  and  one-half  billion,  why  shouldn't  the 
United  States  Govcrnm.(-nt  make  use  of  this  power  to  release 
$3,000,000,000  In  preenbackB  and  thus  increase  the  velocity  of 
money  m  circulation  without  adverse  effect?  In  fact,  this  t-hot  in 
the  arm  might  help  u.s  overcome  this  present  recession."  But  the 
answer  is.  Just  like  dope,  one  dose  of  greenback  elixir  would  lead 
to  another,  and  soon  there  would  be  much  more  than  $3,000,000,000 
of  greenback  di-jp'-d  money  in  circulation,  and  the  p'orchaslng 
power  of  the  .American  dollar  would  be  In  the  same  categorv  as  the 
German  mark  In  1923  or  as  the  French  franc  before  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  Prance  on  two  occaaloos  suffered  ruin,  riots,  and  revo- 
lution as  the  result  of  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  greenbackers. 
The  real  truth  of  the  m.atter  Is,  the  velocity  of  money  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  quantity  of  money  In  circulation  as  It 
does  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  Ln  the  muney  that  is  in 
circulation. 

Is  it  not  a  sad  commentary  on  the  financial  intelligence  of  this 
cotmtry  that  we  can  describe  with  deadly  accuracy  one  of  our 
many  monetary  policies  by  comparmg  It  to  the  degracLng  and  soui- 
destroying  dope  habit ''  Inflation  helps  nobody.  Among  the  many 
desires  of  th?  inflation. sts  one  is  to  raise  prices  becau.=e  they 
believe  that  high  prices  mean  good  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
at  the  pre.sent  time  we  have  about  six  and  one-half  bdlion  dollars 
In  circulation.  If  we  were  to  add  this  three  billion  of  Inflated 
money  we  would  have  nine  and  one-half  billion  dollars  In  circula- 
tion. In  1920  we  had  only  about  $4  000,000,000  in  circulation,  but 
our  price  average  today  is  only  about  40  percent  of  what  It  was  in 
1920.  In  other  words,  high  prlce-s  do  not  necessarily  mean  greater 
amount  of  money  In  circulation  True,  inflation  has  a  temporary 
beneficial  effect  on  the  debtor  class  who  can  wipe  out  their  obli- 
gations in  fiat  doped  money,  but  in  the  long  run  the  destruction 
of  the  country  and  of  decent  government  will  far  outweigh  even 
that  temporary  advantage.  Foolish  and  dangerous  though  the  rea- 
soning of  the  inflationists  be,  It  has  the  power  to  win  some 
converts.  These  wild-monev  people  thrive  upon  disaster.  There 
were  enough  converts  )n  1933  to  put  this  Thomas  inflation  amend- 
ment to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  upon  our  statute  books- 
this  power  to  issue  $3,000,000,000  in  printing-press  products  Ir- 
redeemable in  anything  of  value  and  with  no  backing  whatever 
That  law  Is  still  there  It  Is  still  a  threat  to  our  national  welfare. 
XL  is  stUl  an  Influence  in  undermining  busmess  conditions  It  la 
still  entirely  within  the  discreUon  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whether  this  greenback  doped  money  shall  be  poured  into 
Uie  channels  of  trade,  and  whether  the  President  be  Franklin  D. 
Bocsevelt  or  his  successor,  the  power  will  remain  on  our  statute 
books  until  the  act  is  repealed. 

When  governments  resort  to  the  device  of  Inflation  they  soon 
find  out  that  they  cannot  fot^  the  people.  Certainly  they  cannot 
;^  i!^*'  naUons  with  whom  they  trade.  Foreign  nations  know 
the  difference  between  worthlesa  paper  and  aotmd  moxkey.  There- 
fore, the  next  step  of  inflationary  governments  is  to  pass  laws  forc- 
ing people  to  accept  worthless  money  or  face  fine  or  other  punish- 
i^'-  .  ^  i^^'  ^  *  message  to  Congress,  the  present  Chief  Execu- 
HJw  ^^'l'^^^"^^  is  not  created,  nor  Is  it  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed by  this  method.  A  government,  like  an  individual  must 
ultimately  meet  legitimate  obligations  out  of  the  production  of 
wealth  byttie  labor  of  human  beings  applied  to  the  resources  of 
f:*^;_^'^^  country  that  has  attempted  the  form  of  meeting 
its  ohltgwtlnns  which  is  here  provided  has  suffered  disastrous  con- 
■eqoezices. 
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"In  the  majority  of  ca.scp  prlntlng-pres.«!  m.oncv  ha.^:  rot  bcpn  re- 
tired througli  taxation.  Becau.se  of  Increa.'^ed'  costs  caused  by 
Inflated  prices  new  issue  has  followed  new  issue,  ending  in 
the  ultimate  wipin;,'  out  cf  the  cturency  of  the  afflicted  coun- 
try.     •     •      •  '• 

In  view  nf  this  messa,Te  it  Is  fair  to  a.'^Fume  that  the  President 
would  welconie  the  pa.-.snge  cf  a  bill  repealing  this  Inflation  Act 
60  that  the  power  to  regulate  money  would  once  more  rest  in 
Congress  whcc  It  belongs.  To  say  that  the  President  believes  in 
Inflation  Is  to  say  that  he  is  merely  giving  lip  service,  in  his  above 
quoted   statement,    to   sound    money    and    sound    economics. 

Let  us  not  foreet  that  our  wealth  Is  not  determined  by  the 
number  cf  dcllar  bills  we  have  In  our  pockets  but  rather  by  the 
purchasing  p jv.er  of  the.^e  dollars.  With  this  Inflation  m-asure 
unrepealed  there  is  alv.-ays  t:mptatlcn  for  the  cheap  money  man, 
th.-  economic  tlnl-.ercr  always  en  the  Job,  who  tried  to  attach  the 
f-reenback  rid-r  to  the  soldiers'  bonu."?  bill,  who  did  attach  it  to 
the  A.  A.  A.,  and  who  is  now  attempting  to  attach  It  to  the  new 
f.-'.rm  bill.     Let  us  not  ccnt'ntie  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

I  have  the  ticnor  to  be  the  author  of  a  Senate  Joint  resolut'cn 
railing  for  the  repeal  of  the  llrunas  Inilatlon  amendment.  My 
bill  is  Senate  Joint  P^esolution  No  192.  It  is  now  In  the  hand.s 
nf  th.-  t-or..itc  Com.mittes  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  thrt  a  month  c^o  I  requested  that  an  early  date  be  set 
for  public  he;  rings  en  my  bill,  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
request  has  been  supported  by  demands  from  all  over  the  country, 
no  date  has  b'-en  ftxed  for  these  hearings.  But  it  is  you,  the 
people,  who  niiL-a  maiie  tli?  demand.  Let  us  realize  that  a 'mild 
ln(.rL-a.sc  in  gr'enback  circulation  cnly  whets  the  appetite  of  the 
inflationists.  Ycu  must  make  your  requests  known.  You  must 
make  your  dcraands  sufficiently  strong.  You  must  make  it  realized 
by  all  iliat  ne  .or  again  Is  It  your  wish  to  commit  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  make  people  accept  printer's  ink  on  worthless  paper  as  a 
thing  of  real  \aIuo.  There  Is  no  excuse  on  our  part  for  having  the 
Thomas  greenback  amendment  on  our  statute  books.  Blind  stupid- 
ity on  the  pait  of  Congress  and  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  people  will  explain  it  but  that  will  not  excuse  it.  If  you  wish 
that  this  vlcio.is  greenback  statute  be  repealed,  communicate  your 
opinions  to  your  own  Congressmen  and  your  own  Senators  and 
ask  them  to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  192. 


Wage   and    Hour    Bill    Benefits    Labor,    Industry, 

and  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  14,  1937 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  at 
least  t"?vo  sounl  arguments  in  favor  of  this  legislation  to  es- 
tablish minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  of  work  in  in- 
dustry which  i-annot  be  seriously  questioned.  First,  it  will 
better  enable  \vorkers  to  attain  a  reasonably  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  and  more  leisure  time  for  rest  and  recreation 
and  result  in  substantial  social  gains  for  the  average  citizen. 
Business  is  sd.io  certain  to  be  thereby  benefited,  because 
the  prosperity  of  business  depends  upon  and  is  measured  by 
the  income,  purchasing  power,  and  steady  employment  of  the 
wage  earners  a;id  workers  of  the  Nation.  Second,  this  legis- 
lation will  prot<:ct  employers  in  industry  from  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  othor  employers  whose  substandard  conditions — 
low  wages,  long  hours,  and  child  labor — give  them  an  unfair 
advantage.  Tliese,  as  I  view  it,  are  the  two  main  objectives 
sought  to  be  attained;  and  they  are  both  meritorious  and 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  American  people. 

BENETITS     TO     ACSICtJLTURE      AND     THI     FARMSSS 


Mr.  Speaker 
and  those  emp 
agriculture  and 
at  Omaha  in 
pointed  out  th 
problems  of  th 
city  workers  su 
of  the  farm  ai 
American  faiir 


and  my  colleagues,  not  only  will  industry 
loyed  in  industry  be  benefited,  but  so  will 

the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  In  his  speech 
the  campaign  of   1936,  President  Roosevelt 

2  fact  that  one  of  the  real  answers  to  the 

3  farming  population  is  to  give  the  mass  of 
Bcient  purchasing  power  to  buy  the  products 
id  thus  to  increase  the  cash  income  of  the 
er  as  well  as  the  American  laborer: 


Increasing  prcxluction  alone  In  an  unlimited  way  appeals  to  no 
person  who  thinlts  the  problem  through.  Increasing  consimip- 
tlon  must  go  head  in  hand  with  it.     Here  Is  a  simple  figure  to 


mull  over.  If  every  family  In  the  Tnlted  States  had  enough 
m.ney  to  live  on  what  the  doctors  and  dieticians  call  a  C^&ss-A 
met.  we  would  need  foodstufib  from  45,000.000  acn-s  more  than  we 
are  u.=ing  today.  •  •  •  I  seek  to  increase  purcha.sing  power  so 
that  people  can  pay  for  more  food  and  better  food,  and  in  turn 
provide  larger   and  larger  domestic  markets  for   the   farmer. 

W.\CES     IN     STATZ     OP     WASHTNCTON     mCHETT     IN     TirE     N.^TTON 

My  coUcagues,  it  is  with  rardonable  pride  that  I  caD 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  mdu.stry  in  the  Stat^  of 
Washington,  the  southwest  district  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  enjoj-s  the  d:rtinction  of  paving  the 
highest  average  wage  rate  in  the  cntu-e  country,  according 
to  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics recently  released  by  Commissioner  Isador  Lutin 
This  common-labor  sun-ey  covered  5,238  establrshments 
throughout  the  United  States  in  20  industries  with  222  555 
rommon  unskilled  laborers  on  their  pay  rolls  at  entrance 
rates.  The  average  hourly  entrance  rate  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  I  am  proud  to  state,  is  61.8  cents. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  14.7  percent  of  the  common 
laborers  in  the  industries  surveyed  received  less  thnn  40 
cent^  per  hour,  the  minimum  fixed  in  the  pending  bill.  In 
the  South  48.4  percent  of  the  workers  were  paid  under  40 
cents,  while  in  the  North  only  3.5  percent  averaged  under 
40  cents  per  hour. 

LrMEEB    AND    PUT.?   AND    PATEB    rNDUSTRIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  industries  are 
the  principal  industries  and  source  of  the  most  employment 
in  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
they  are  also  very  important  industries  in  the  Southern 
United  States.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  the  wide 
diflference  in  the  wages  paid  in  these  competing  industries  in 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  as  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  the  lumber  industry— sawmills— in  the  North  the  average 
hourly  wage  is  54.6  cents  and  in  the  South  it  is  24.5  cents, 
and  the  percentage  of  common  laborers  receiving  less  than 
40  cents  per  hour  In  the  North  is  15:1  percent  and  in  the 
South  it  is  97.4  percent. 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  North  the  average 
hourly  wage  is  51.1  cents  and  in  the  South  it  is  39.6  cents, 
and  the  percentage  of  common  laborers  receiving  less  than 
40  cents  per  hour  in  the  North  is  1.7  percent  and  in  the 
South  it  is  44.8  percent. 

Dr.  Lubin,  in  the  report,  makes  this  significant  comment: 

In  each  case  where  the  figures  are  available  for  both  regions 
the  averages  in  the  North  were  considerably  higher  than  'hose 
in  the  South.  The  highest  differential  was  found  In  lumber 
amounting  to  30.1  cents.  The  southern  industry  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  common  laborers  receiving  less  than  40  cents  per 
hour  was  lumber,  viz.  97.4  percent. 

EFFECT   trPON    LABOR   AND   rNDUSTRT   IN   SOtTHWEST  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  cursory  analysis  of  the  figures 
which  I  have  quoted  establish  conclusively  how  much  higher 
is  the  prevailing  wage  scale  in  the  lumber  and  pulp  and 
paper  industries  in  the  section  of  the  country  which  I  rep- 
resent and  the  much  lower  wages  being  paid  m  the  compet- 
ing South,  which  is  unfair  to  labor  and  industry  in  the 
West. 

We  harbor  no  ill-will  toward  our  fellow  Americans  in  the 
South  and  we  wish  them  well.  I  have  at  all  times  viewed 
this  matter  impersonally  and  nationally.  For  the  character, 
ability,  and  patriotism  of  our  colleagues  from  the  South,  f 
have  only  the  highest  regard.  They  are  lovable  gentlemen 
and  I  have  a  real  affection  for  them.  There  are  no  per- 
sonahties  Involved  here  and  no  issue  of  sectionahsm,  and 
neither  has  any  proper  place  in  this  debate.  However,  it  is 
my  solemn  conviction  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
all  the  people  and  our  American  society  as  a  whole,  North 
and  South,  East  and  West,  absolutely  depend  upon  the  wages 
which  are  paid  in  industry  as  well  as  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment. The  cash  income  of  the  milhons  of  Americans  who 
are  employed  in  industry  everywhere  is  the  final  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  prosperity  of  business  and  agriculture.  As 
we  have  noted,  we  are  suffering  from  a  maldistribution  of 
the  earnings  and  profits  in  industry   en   account   of   low 
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wages,  long  hours,  and  cifld  labor  In  some  of  oar  indus- 
tries. When  we  raise  these  standards  to  a  hlgber  level,  as 
we  seek  to  do  by  this  letislation,  we  thereby  Increase  the 
consuming  power  and  augment  the  market  for  all  manufac- 
tured goods  and  products  of  the  farm,  first,  in  those  imme- 
diate localities  in  which  these  industries  are  located,  and 


secondly,  throughout  the 


Nation. 


AS    DZMOC&ATS    WX    ABS 


UNQUALIFIEDLY    COMMITTED    TO    THIH    TTPE 
SOCIAL   LEGISLATION 


Democra  tic 


jmrii 


Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
delegate   to   the 
Philadelphia  in  1936,  and 
we  are  unqualifiedly  co 
latlon.     I  still  remember 
which  we  in  the  conventicjn 
ing  this  plank: 

We  know  that 
labor,  and  working  conditloiis 
handled  by  48  eepjarate  Sta  e 
ministrations,  and  48  separite 
Bought  and  will  c»ntinue  to 
legislation  within  the 


Upon  that  platform  we 
country,  and  in  his  closing 
S<iuare  Garden,  President 


Of  course,  we  will  conttat^e 
tlons  for  the  workers  of 
Increase  wages  that  spell 
to  wipe  out  sweatshops, 
only  Just  begun  to  fight. 


OP 


privilege  and  honor  to  serve  as  a 

national    convention   held    at 

say  to  my  fellow  Democrats  that 

tted  to  this  type  of  social  legis- 

the  enthusiasm  and  fervor  with 

adopted  our  platform,  contain- 

rjinlmum  wages,  maxlmtgn  hoars,  child 
In  industry  cannot  be  adequately 
legislatures.  48  separate  State  ad- 
State  courts.     •     •      •     We   have 
seek  to  meet  these  problems  through 


Const  tution. 


went  before  the  electorate  of  the 
campaign  speech  at  Madison 
floosevelt  said:  i 


to  seek  to  improve  working  condl- 

Aiaerlca — to  reduce   hours   overlong,   to 

stafvatlon,  to  end  the  labor  of  children. 

*     For  all  these  th^np  -^q  have 


WE  ASK   KEEFnrG   FAIT  H   WITH  THB   AXCEBICAN  PBOPL* 

President  Roosevelt  and  the  leaders  of  our  party,  and  each 
of  us,  have  since  relteratet  time  and  timp  again  these  prom- 
ises and  pledges  to  the  An  lerican  people.  Now  we  are  going 
to  keep  faith  with  the  Amt  rican  people,  carry  out  their  man- 
date predicated  upon  ther  acceptance  of  the  covenant  set 
forth  In  our  party  platfarm,  and  redeem  our  campaign 
prwnises  and  subsequent  pledges,  and  enact  Into  law  this 
legislation  to  Increase  wajes.  shorten  hofurs,  improve  work- 
ing conditions,  abolish  ciild  labor,  and  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  workers  3f  America, 


Mr.  Ma(  den's  Defense 
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Presllent, 


Appendix 


Mr.  BURKK     Mr 
have  printed  In  the 
pearing  in  the  Pittsburgh 
1937,  entitled  "Mr.  Madden 

There  being  no  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fta 


fProm  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Chairman  J.  Warren  Madc^en, 
Board,  sees  no  Infringement 
free  speech  and  free  press  In 
defense,  outlined  in  a  lengthy 
tng  of   a  magazine  editor  U 
memoranda,  telegrams,  etc.,  Ir 
the  Weirton  Steel  Oo.  hearing 
etlltor  knew  something  about 
want  to  tell  where  or  how  he 
Said  Mr.  Madden:  "Some 
expression  (the  first  amendment 
as  foUows:  'No  publisher  or 
authority  to  appear  and  give 
violations  of  law  of  which  h( 
parUclpated.    If  his   knowledj 
occxirred  In  the  course  of 


or 


I  ask  unanimous  consmt  to 
of  the  Recoes  an  editorial  ap- 
Press  of  Monday,  December  13, 
l's  Defense." 

the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
illows: 


of  Monday.  December  13.  1937] 

of  the  National  Labor  Relations 

upon  the  constitutional  guaranty  of 

he  recent  actions  of  his  Bureaxi.     His 

statement  dealing  with  the  summon - 

produce  all   papers,   proofs,    letters. 

connection  with  an  article  criticizing 

■    Is  based  on  the  premilse  that  the 

a  "violation  of  the  law"  and  didn't 

learned  It. 

editors   are   Interpreting   this  concise 

of  the  Constitution)  substantially 

elltor  shall  be  required  by  any  public 

t  Bstlmony  In  any  trlaJ  or  hearing  as  to 

has  knowledge  or  in  which  he  has 

;e    was   gained    or    his    participation 

-- :.  VTltlng,  printing,  or  distribut- 


ing matter  which  was  to  pass  or  had  passed  through  a  printing 
press."  " 

In  short,  that  editors  claim  they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  testify 
If  they  know  about  a  "violation  of  the  law." 

AH  right,  let's  examine  ti:iiit  premise.  If  It  Is  true,  Mr.  Madden's 
defense  of  his  Board's  action  is  valid.  If  untrue,  then  his  defense 
Is  unsound. 

What  could  the  editor  in  question  know  about  In  the  nature  of  a 
"Tiolation  of  the  law^"  There  Is  only  one  answer,  as  admitted  by 
the  Labor  Board.  He  knew  about  the  origin  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  publication  of  an  article  in  his  magazine.  There- 
fore either  the  publication  or  the  distribution  of  that  article  was 
a  violation  of  tlie  Liw.  It  was  the  only  thing  about  which  he  wa* 
presumed  to  know. 

But  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares;  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  •  •  •  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

That  amendment  did  not  declare  tliat  It  Is  a  violation  of  law 
to  attack  the  Warner  Act. 

It  did  not  declare  that  It  la  a  violation  of  law  to  criticise  the 
Labor  Board 

It  even  did  not  declarf"  that  it  Ls  a  violation  of  law  to  approve 
the  labor  theories  of  E   T.  Weir,  the  head  of  Weirton. 

It  made  no  e.xreptlons — for  capitalist  or  labor  leader,  for  union 
organizer  or  trade-paper  publisher. 

No  publlcaaon-  -acrordinn:  to  the  first  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution— was  in  Itseir  a  violation  of  law.  The  only  violations  were 
for  libel  and  for  exciting  to  riot  and  rebellion,  as  defined  by  other 
laws. 

Under  Mr  Madden's  definition  of  a  "violation  of  law"  the  police 
at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and  the  mayor  at  Jersey  City  were  equally 
within  the  law  when  they  arrested  C.  L  O.  organizers  for  distribut- 
ing union  literature. 

They,  too,  claimed  to  be  irpholdtng  the  law  by  calling  union 
men  to  account  for  what  they  had  printed  or  distributed. 

If  It  Is  a  •'violation  of  the  law"  to  print  and  distribute  matter 
hostile  to  the  Wagner  Act  about  which  the  Constitution  says 
nothing — then  It  can  be  claimed  with  equal  validity  that  it  "is 
a  "violation  of  the  law"  to  print  and  distribute  union  argimients 
when  the  poUce  at  Jersey  City  and  I>earbom  want  to  say  bo. 

If  It  is  a  '^iolatLDn  of  the  law"  to  print  matter  critical  of  an 
action  under  the  Wagner  Act.  then  why  can't  Congress  make  it 
Illegal  to  print  criticisms  about  the  income-tax  law  or  the  inter- 
Btate-commerce  law  or  the  pure-food  law — or  any  other  law  It 
sees  fit? 

Mr.  Madden's  argument  l.s  cood — up  to  the  time  where  he  forgets 
that  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  forgot  to  make  an 
exception  In  the  case  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 


Wage  and  Floor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GKORGLV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTAin-ES 
Tuesday.  December  14.  1937 


ADDRESS   DELIVERED   BY   HON.    E.   E    COX.   OP  GEORGIA,   OH 

DECEMBER   10,   1937 


gatlering. 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
I  delivered  in  Atlanta  last  Friday.  December  10,  1937: 

Mr.  Chatrman,  wiere  It  not  for  the  profound  and  fundamental 
Changes— I  might  say  revolution— now  going  on  in  our  economic 
and  social  life,  and,  Indeed,  In  the  very  structure  and  functioning 
of  the  Government  it.self,  I  would  not  subject  myself  to  the  criti- 
cism of  too  often  rt'sisiing  measures  that  are  offered  with  the 
reported  blessings  of  an  administration  of  the  party  of  which  I 
am  a  humble  member. 

But  so  far  reaciiing  and  so  dangerous  are  these  changes  I  am 
compelled  by  a  sen.se  cf  love  for  my  country,  love  for  my  party, 
and  concern  for  the  posterity  to  which  we  of  today  must  soon  turn 
over  this  Government  and  this  Nation,  to  speak  out  when  I  see 
steps  being  taken,  encroachments  being  attempted,  and  legislation 
being  enacted  which  point  unerringly  toward  a  government  by  men 

'^  ^vf '"  ^^^J'^,^^'"'^'  ^^^  ^'-^^^  '^^  government  which  burdens  many 
or  the  Old  World  nations  of  today  and  which  Is  utterly  repugnant 
to  every  concept  of  free  American  democracy— the  democracy  of 
Jefferson,  of  Cleveland,  and  of  the  founding  fathers,  who  fought 
for  the  establishment  of  personal  liberty  on  our  shores  and  who 
wrote  into  the  Constitution  the  guaranties  of  those  liberties 
^  ^^.J^°}  ^^°^*'^P  o^  the  criticism  which  has  been  voiced  of 
my  attitudes  toward  certain  phases  of  the  so-called  New  Deal. 
Not  have  I  been  free  of  the  mental  travail,  the  unpleasantness  and 
r^^?^  J°i.  ^"""^  ^^"^  ^'^'''^  mental  struggle  attendant  upon  a 
position  of  disagreement  with  an  administration  that  is  struggling 


4 


60  rir^pc-ately  to  solve  the  Innumerable  vexing  problems  that  press 
for  attention. 

My  task  of  warning  aealrtst  .some  of  the.se  propo.sals  and  of  op- 
posing some  t.f  them  ha.=;  n.-t  been  a  happy  one.  But  I  have  no 
rr^-rct,  for  no  hmg  has  been  said  or  done  m  malice-  it  has  be^n 
out  of  the  deepe.st  sen.'-e  of  duty  to  sustain  our  con.^^tltutional  '-■ys- 
tem  and  to  defend  the  liberties  cf  our  people  that  I  have  soue"ht 
to  beat  back  every  encroachmer.t  of  despoii.'-m  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  has  ra;sed  Its  head,  re  rardle.ss  of  under  what  banner  what- 
ever eu:.=e.  or  whatever  circum.'=tance.  I  rau.st  fight  for 'a  free 
America,  for  your  personal  liberties  and  nune.  for  an  .American 
concept  of  eovernment,  and  against  the  creeping  paralysis  of 
fascisn\.    nazl-lsm.   communism— dictator.shlp 

I  do  not  ac-u.'se  those  who  believe  that  rircum.«tances  of  neces- 
Fity  or  the  exigencies  of  an  emergency  Justify  a  temporary  depar- 
ture from  the  fundamental  principles  of  free  government  of  be-nc 
the  willing  and  knowing  parti.sans  of  a  totalitarian  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  I  do  say  that  once  thi.s  camel  pets  its  nose  under  the 
tent.  It  will  n  ean  in  America  what  It  has  meant  in  those  dicta'or- 
hdden  natiors  of  the  Old  World  that  shortly  the  camel  wilT  be 
enti.'-ely  in  th?  tent  and  the  liberties  and  the  "personal  freedom  of 
A.mrrican  cltix>ns  will  be  trampled  under  foot  and  ground  into  the 
dust. 

I  have  warned  time  after  time — and  I  warn  again  now— that 
there  is  a  sn  iwball  sort  of  effect  to  this  con.stant  encroachment 
of   Government  on   the   rights  and  llbeities  and   activities   of   the 


let    any    government    brgin    to    control    bioslness. 


citizens.      Om? 

industry,  labcr.  agriculture,  church,  or  school,  and  imless^'that 
government  1.'  at  .seme  point  willing  to  turn  about  in  its  course 
and  rcli-ase  lis  control  over  these  acuities  it  must  go  on  ami 
on  until  complete  control  is  exercised  over  all  activities.  And 
when  government  once  assumes  full  control  It  must  malnta1^ 
Itself  by  the  device  of  terrrrism.  It  cnn  brook  no  criticism  It 
can  risk  no  press  and  no  vnico  and  n^  cullective  action  of  th- 
citizens  against  It.  When  that  point  Ls  reached  we  will  have 
in  this  cnuntT  exactly  the  same  sort  of  government^-no  n-vat*e- 
by  what  name  It  is  called  -the  .same  kind  of  government  that 
today  curso,  (Germany,  Italy.  Russia,  r.nd  Japan.  No  matter  that 
the  handcuffs  and  the  leg  irons  are  velvet-lined — they  are  hand- 
cuffs and  .eg  irons  nevertheless,  and  rice  they  are  clamped  upon 
the  citizenry  Df  this  Nation  the  chafing  and  finally  the  rebellion 
will  come — and  come  scxiner  than  we  think.  You  cannot  put  the 
people  of  th;?  country  in  a  governm.e nfal  strait  Jacket  and  keen 
them  there.  Our  whole  training  in  against  it.  It  was  ea^v 
enough  to  do  this  in  Europe  where  the  populace  for  generations 
wa.'i  trained  airl  conditioned  to  '^ubml.ssion  to  authority  Tliose 
I)ef-p:es  were  iccustomed  to  bow  to  r.jihority  and  to  riot  ques- 
tion its  right  or  power  to  control  them.  But  that  is  not  true 
of  you— the  ^ous  and  daughters  of  those  pioneers  who  with 
faith  In  God.  confidence  in  themselves,  an  Irresistible  dete'-mm.'- 
tlon  to  carve  out  their  own  destiny  of  freedom  in  the  primeval 
forest  by  grace  of  strong  bodies  and  keen  axes,  who  threw  otf 
the  yoke  of  alj.'-olutism  and  who  made  America  what  It  is  today 
You  cannot  shackle  such  people  by  new  In.struments  of  power 
dangercus  to  :he  liberties  of  the  people,  even  though  such  "new 
ins'ruments"  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  political  puppets  and 
Felf-serving  bureaucrats  Intent  upon  perpetuating  their  own 
power  at  whatever  cost  to  the  people. 

If  absolutism  ever  comes  to  America  it  will  not  be  th'ough 
the  des:re  of  :ur  people  but  through  their  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  is  being  done.  It  will  not  come  >^o  much  from  desicr'n  as 
from  bhndnes;..  It  will  not  come  so  much  from  determined  "direc- 
tion as  from  ihoughtless  drift  And  it  is  that  blindness  that  I 
seek  to  prevent.  It  is  that  drift  I  seek  to  retard  and  to  stop  by 
warning  agalrst  those  measures  and  those  trends  which  I  see 
inevitably  leading  to  that  concentration  of  power  that  I  know  will 
not  be  accepted  as  a  finality  by  our  people.  So,  then,  in  short, 
you  have  the  reason  for  my  opposition  to  many  of  the  adminis- 
tration measu-es.  such  as  the  wage-hour  bill,  and  you  have  the 
reason  for  my  critici.sms  of  those  measiu-es  which  were  so  obviously 
in  violation  tc  the  Con.stltution  and  to  the  whole  American  con- 
cept of  government.  I  am  not  fighting  men.  I  am  fighting 
encroachment  of  dangerous  ideologies.  I  "am  not  criticizing  men, 
I  am  criticizing  the  blindness,  the  indifference  and  the  cowardice, 
that  would  make  compromise  with  some  form  of  absolutism,' 
which,  no  matter  how  expedient  it  may  seem  for  the  moment,  has 
within  It  the  seeds  of  destruction  for  the  liberties  of  America  and 
the  Con-stitutlon  carved  out  of  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  loved  liberty  and  spiritual  and  intellectual  freedom 
more  than  they  loved  this  enigmatic  .struggle  we  call  human  life. 
There  has  grown  up  in  our  national  life  all  too  much  of  the 
clamor  that  If  a  Member  of  the  Congress  does  not  submit  supinely 
and  on  every  occasion  and  en  every  proposal  for  legislation  to  the 
dictation  of  those  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
he  has  betrayed  his  party  and  has  rebelled  against  his  party's 
adminl.stratlor..  That  premise  is  false  and  that  conclusion  is  ob- 
noxious to  every  proper  understanding  of  the  constitutional  duty 
of  an  elected  legislator.  A  Congressman  has  his  own  constituency 
to  .serve.  He  hiis  his  own  conscience  to  meet.  He  has,  if  he  is 
worthy  of  his  place  In  the  councUa  of  the  Nation,  a  standard  of 
courageous  honesty  and  of  honest  courage  which  he  cannot  com- 
proml.se  without  being  faithless  to  the  trtist  of  his  constituency, 
without  being  false  to  the  liberties  of  his  people,  without  being 
careless  of  our  duty  to  our  posterity  to  turn  over  to  them  a  free 
Nation  which  we  Inherited  from  oiu-  forefathers. 

Honest  men  differ  In  their  views  and  their  opinions — and  such 
Differences  of  opinions  and  the  peacefxil  and  reasonable  adjust- 


ment of  such  divergence  cf  views  are  the  verv  essence  and  life 
and  belne  of  that  structure- -that  great  spiritual  truth  which  we 
call  constitutional  democracy  That  constitutional  democracy  is 
not  a  physical  thing  at  all.  It  Is  truth,  justice,  good  \in:i,  fairness. 
and  cooperation  aimed  to  attain  ;he  more  abundant  spiritual  life 
and  the  more  abundant  physical  well-being  of  our  people.  And 
when  any  man  through  cowardice  cr  political  expediency  violates 
his  concepts  and  his  convictions  of  truth.  Justice,  good  will  fair- 
ness, and  cooperation  he  has  violated  the  very  basis  of  constitu- 
tional democracy  and  of  hbcrtv  among  men.'  Many  do  it  as  I 
have  said,  through  blindness  They  dn  not  think  "the.'^e  things 
through.  Many  do  it  through  hope  that  by  compromising  lor 
the  moment  they  may  turn  back  before  it  Is  too  la'e  and  retrieve 
these  elements  of  freedom  But  there  are  some  who  give  evidence 
of  deliberately  desiring  to  strangle  the  elements  of  c'onstitutional 
democracy  because  they  hope  in  the  chaos  which  would  follow  to 
loot  power  and  profit  for  them.selves. 

I  perceive  in  the  constant  trend  toward  centralization  in  gov- 
ernment, in  the  constant  trend  toward  regim.entation  r^nd  regula- 
tion of  all  the  activities  of  the  people,  this  thouchtle.ss  drift  and 
this  blind  and  unthinking  acquiescence  to  cnmprnm.:«ie  with  rn 
alien  political  philosophy  which  spells  the  end  of  frerdcm  m 
America, 

Take,  for  instance,  the  pending  waee  and  hour  bin  bein^  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress 

This  mea.sure  is  proposed  in  the  name  and  under  the  guise  of 
an  economic  and  social  necessity.  The  basic  argument  is  that 
It  is  economically  unsound  for  anybody  in  the  United  States 
to  work  for  less  than  40  cents  an  hour  and  that  it  is  socially 
unsound  for  anybody  to  work  more  than  40  hours  a  w-ek 

If  that  assertion  be  true,  if  that  philosophy  be  sound  then  it 
must  be  true  and  it  must  be  sound  m  every  case  It  m.u^^t  bo 
true  and  sound  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  worker  as  well  as 
in  the  case  of  the  industrial  worker.  It  must  be  rust  as  true  and 
just  as  sound  for  the  domestic  worker,  the  white-collar  worker 
the  clerk,  the  stenographer  as  it  is  for  the  lathe  worker  or  the 
pick-and-shovel  man  or  the  man  who  follows  the  plow  So  there- 
fore. If  it  is  true  for  all  of  these,  then  there  could  be  no  exem.p- 
tions  granted  by  any  all-powerful  board  or  any  all-powerful  dic- 
tator at  the  head  of  wage-hour  enforcement  without  violating  in 
the  case  of  every  exemption  those  fundam^cntal  principle'^  But  it 
is  proposed  to  either  set  up  a  board,  or  a  smcle  administrator 
or  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
violate  in  thousands  of  cases  this  alleged  economically  and  '^ocia'Iy 
nece.ssary  regulation.  Discretionan,-  power  to  an  extent  heretofore 
undreamed  of  is  to  be  vested  in  the  administrative  agency  chosen 
to  enforce  this  proposed  act,  to  exempt  and  to  exclude  "from  its 
provisions  and  operations  some  industries  or  some  wprke'-<=  ^r 
seme  sections  in  which  it  is  found  that  the  fundamental  theory 
won't  work.  So.  then,  we  are  to  have  the  spectacle  cf  an  aliened 
fundamental  economic  and  social  neces.sity  being  set  aside  bv  edict 
cf  some  enforcing  administrative  agency,'  so  that  m  the  cases  of 
exemption  the  fundamental  necessity  will  not  apply  while  in 
others  it  will.  Picture  for  yourselves  the  utter  chaos  and  con- 
fusion that  would  result. 

Now  all  this  adds  up  to  the  establishment  of  a  dlctatorshir:  ever 
labor  and  over  industry  that  will  liave  to  enforce  lis  edicts'  up'n 
all  interests  and  activities  coming  within  the  zone  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion or  )t  wll  have  to  create  a  condition  of  ema.sculaticn  and 
exemption  that  will  render  the  act  merely  a  meaninclcss  series  of 
exceptions  and  discriminations. 

Let  me  say  to  you  now  that  one  of  the  underlvim-  in'en'i'^ns 
of  this  wage-hour  bill  is  to  provide  a  board  or  som'e  c'ther  admin- 
istrative agency  with  the  power  to  denude  and  deprive  the  South 
of  certain  chm.atic  and  raw-material  advantages,  certain  labor 
and  living  advantages  which  are  now  bringing  us  to  the  forcf-ont 
of  industrial  advancement,  in  order  to  provide  competing  no-the-n 
mdu.nries  with  a  weapon  by  which  to  retard  our  advancement  and 
to  deprive  us  of  our  markets  which  we  can  and  do  p.-.ssess  by 
reason  of  these  natural  and  other  economic  advantages 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  wage-hour  hill  is  to  put 
the  industrial  advancement  of  the  South  in  a  strait  jacket  so  s<-ime 
administrator  can  sit  in  Washington  and  say  when,  how  and  to 
what  extent  the  South  may  utilize  her  Industrial  advantages  to 
aid  her  own  progress. 

In  utter  violation  of  States'  rights.  local  self-government,  k>cal 
self-determination  of  our  own  scx-iological  and  economic  problems, 
this  act  is  to  be  foisted  upon  us  so  that  an  admini.'^t.rator  sitting 
in  Washington  can  send  a  horde  of  regulators  and  field  adminis- 
trators down  here  to  tell  us  the  hours  we  shall  work,  the  wages 
we  shall  pay.  the  industrial  and  labor  and  living  standards  to 
which  our  people  and  our  industries  shall  conform,  whether  we 
like  it  cr  whether  we  don't,  and  whether  we  want  it  or  whether 
we   don't. 

The  very  es.=ence  of  the  reason  for  State  sovereignty  is  because 
the  interests,  the  conditions,  and  the  requirem.ents  of' the  varioiLs 
sections  of  the  United  States  are  so  diverse  and  so  widely  divided 
as  to  render  it  economically  and  sociological Iv  impossible  to  put 
America  in  a  strait  Jacket  of  industrial  and  agricultural  and  social 
regulation  made  to  apply  to  every  section  and  to  all  industry  and 
all  labor  alike. 

It  Is  contended  that  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  labor  v.-<A]  be 
touched  by  the  operations  of  this  bill.  If  that  is  true,  why  outrage 
the  Constitution  and  set  up  a  dangerous  and  all-powerful  board 
or  single  administrator  In  Washington  to  wield  any  such  power 
if  It  is  to  touch  such  a  small  fraction  cf  the  laboring  people  as  It 
\B  claimed?  »  t-    r 
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Let  me  strip  this  whole 
ment  and  the  mist  of  vague 
which  becloud  it,  and  stand 
Bee  of  what  it  la  composed, 
that  you  may  for  yourselves 
in   this  dangerous  and 

It   has   been  said   that   thii 
the    industrial    East    to   stop 
South,  and  to  paralyze  the 
not    true. 

It  has  been  said  that 
employment,  to  increase  w 
to  the  proposal.     But  this  Is 

It  has  also  been  said  that 
group  Interested  In  the 
dcmajid  it  as  the  price  for 
Is  not  true. 

This  whole  proposal  rtows 
Intellectual    "reds"    In 
achieving  by  stealth  and  by 
potic  form  of  government  in 
in  order  that  they  may  be 
xinder  free  government  and 
wits,  the  deterniinaUc»i,  the 
for  themselves. 

There    are    industrialists 
proposal  b^-cause  If  It  l6 
if  not  stop  the  present 
our  future  efforts  at  Indtastrtl 
who   are  supporting   ttie 
political  organization  of  the 
without    doubt    the   polltlca 
domestic  workers   as  well, 
could  and  would  be  mani 
which  these  self-seeking  lab4»r 
dominion  over  industry  and 
thirst. 

The  organized  Negro 
because  It  will,  in  destroying 
minatlon,  render  easier  the  e 
and  social  distinctions,  and 
despotic  power  In  a  political 
throw  into  the  political  fielA 
and  the  customs  which  shaill 
various  groups  of  people  in 

I  say  to  you  that  these  locil 
It  is  not  only  impossible,  but 
try  to  so  adjust  all  of  these 
associations  by  a  political 
mining  these  questions  not 
wisest  solution  but  from  the 
determination   of   these 
trouble  and  dreadful  social 
years,  we  have  tried  so  hard 

These    groups   with   their 
consolidated  Into  the   co 
think   the  President  has 
that  If   many  of   thoee   who 
the  delusion  that  it  will 
pUsh  knew  the  real  situatio^ 
their  support  and  would 

It  has  been  claimed  by 
who  are  struggling  to  make 
would  escape  its  blighting 

It  is  impossible  to  put  into 
posed  Wage-Hour  Act  without 
that  the   fanner  has  to  bu] 
Increase    the   price  that   the 
labor — or  else  your  farm 
ters  for  the  40  cents  and  40 
low  and  become  burled  und4r 
of  aid  to  keep  them  producl4g 

This  act  will  operate,  by 
goods,  to  drain  from  the 
of    the    purchasing    power 
because  It  would  be  spent 
prices. 

There  Is  pending  before 
Agricultural  Act  of   1937. 
ment  to   farmers  to  secure 
Income,  and  something  moi^ 
pending  farm  legislation  is 
But  can  such  parity  be 
bill  is  adopted  you  are  to 
tltion  for  your  labor,  highei 
a  lowered  purchasing  power 

The  ultimate  effects  of 
into   agrlcultiire   a  pint  of 
and  at  the  same  moment 
blood  through  the  operation 

I  want  such  farm 
pcuity  of  income,  and  flrt«t.ni 
lea.     The  Nation  cannot 
comprising  one-third  of  the 
the  national   income.     I  am 
dgned  permanently  to  achle^ 
and  puity  of  prices  and  of 


question  of  the  falsity  of  political  argu- 

economic  and  sociological  vaponngs 

it   naked   before   you   that   you  may 

\^hat  purposes  actually  enshroud  it.  so 

iee  the  dangers  to  the  South  Inherent 
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not  true. 

the  idea  came  out  of  a  certain  racial 

of  all  racial  distinctions,  who 

dontinued  political  support.     But  this 


out  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 

who    actually    are    Interested    in 

subterfuge  £ind  by  usurpation  a  des- 

place  of  our  constitutional  democracy, 

the   ones   to   wield  the   power   which. 

i!idivldual  effort,  they  have  neither  the 

<  nergy,  nor  the  integrity  to  accomplish 


vho    are    supporting    this    wage-hour 

it  would  tremendously  handicap 

industry  of  the  South  and  would  paralyze 

expansion.    There  are  labor  leaders 

because   it  will   mean   not  only 

ndustrial  workers,  but  etentually  and 

organization    of    farm   workers    and 

ihto   a   compact   political   force   which 

pulpted  and  played  upon  as  an  organ  by 

leaders  could  acquire  that  despotic 

dver  government  for  which  they  avidly 
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State  sovereignty  and  local  self-deter- 

imination  and  disappearance  of  racial 

')y  the  concentration  of  this  vast  and 

board  or  administrator  lo  Washington 

the  determination  of  the  standards 

determine   the   relaticanship   of  our 

South. 

problems  cannot  be  so  administered. 

It  Is  dangerous  beyond  conception  to 

intimate  questions  of  daily  life  and 

sitting  in  Washington  and  deter- 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  and 

standpoint  of  advantageoios  political 

Along   that    way   lies   terrible 

unrest   and  friction   which,   over   the 

allay  and  to  adjust, 

varying    self-interests    have    all    been 

drive   for   this   wage-hour    bill.     I 

misled   in   this  matter.     I   t>elieve 

are  now  supporting   this   bill   under 

what  it  is  purported  to  ac   jm- 

In  the  South  they  would  withdraw 

the  measure, 
friends  of  this  measure  that  these 
a  living  out  of  agricultural  pursuits 
t,  but  this  Is  not  true. 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
increasing  the  cost  of  all  the  things 
This   is  one   effect.     This   act   will 
farmer   will    have    to   pay   for   farm 
will  flock  to  the  Industrial  cen- 
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Congress  another  bill,   called  the 

administration  Is  under  commit- 

for  them   parity  of   price,   parity   of 

than  the  cost  of  production;    and 

Intended  as  a  move  in  this  direction. 

if  the   momemt  the  farm 

,  under  this  wage -hour  bill,  compe- 

prlces  for  everything  you  buy,  and 

yotir  markets? 

two  bills  would  be  like  infusing 

[blood  through  the   Agricultural    Act 

d-alnlng  from  agriculture  a  gallon  of 

>f  the  Wage-Hotir  Act. 

as  will  achieve  parity  of  prices, 
security  for  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
su^vlve   with   the   agricultviral   workers, 
population,  drawing  only  a  tenth  of 
for  Intelligent  farm   leiglslation  de- 
fer the  farming  population  equality 
ncome.    It  Is  because  of  that  neces- 


sity, and  it  Is  because  of  that  desire  which  I  have  to  actually 
secure  such  a  condition  of  affairs  for  the  farmers  that  I  supported 
the  agricultural  bill  while  I  oppose  this  wage-hour  bill.  I  want 
such  security  and  such  parity  for  the  farmers  with  the  very  least 
possible  amount  of  retiulatlon.  regimentation,  and  interference 
with  their  individual  liberty  of  action  and  self-determination. 
The  American  farmer  is  able.  He  Is  honest.  He  is  of  the  best 
type  of  citizen  we  i.uve  in  this  Nation.  What  he  wants  and  what 
he  needs  is  a  fair  and  equal  chance  with  industry  for  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  his  products  at  prices  on  a  parity  with  the 
prices  of  the  things  he  must  buy.  But  I  say  to  you  that  the 
farmer  cannot  secure  such  parity  if  new  and  unpredictable  com- 
petition, and  new  and  unpredictable  price  burdens  are  to  be 
created  again.st  him  at  the  same  time  by  such  legislation  as  this 
wage-hour  bill. 

The  great  need  of  America  today  Is  intelligent  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  and  business  and  agriculture,  not  blind 
and  arbitrary  compuLsion  and  regimentation. 

We  need  between  industry  and  agriculture  Intelligent  coop>era- 
tion,  not  blind  competition  and  warfare. 

We  need  between  Indu.stry  and  labor  intelligent  cooperation, 
not  blind  force  and  hostility. 

We  need  m  .'America  intellitrent  coopemtion  from  a  basis  of  en- 
lightened self-interest,  not  class  and  racial  hatreds  and  strife. 

We  need  in  America  not  to  rob  those  who  have  to  give  to  those 
who  have  not,  but  intelligent  cooperation  to  enable  the  have-nots 
to  acquire  their  own  so  they  will  not  need  that  which  others  have. 

The  best  form  of  relief  known  to  mankind  Is  that  form  which 
helps  the  needy  to  relieve  his  own   condition  of   need. 

Class  hostilities  and  hatreds  and  wishful  thinking  never  helped 
any  nation  to  survive  We  need  a  practical  application  of  sound 
economics  and  sound  sense  and  sound  integrity  to  our  problems  In 
a  concerted  effort  to  eliminate  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
renewed    and   continued   prosperity. 

Our  Nation  b;  again  in  a  grave  situation.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  all  work  toeether  a.s  good  rltlzens  and  sensible  citizens  to  pre- 
serve our  democracy  from  destruction,  to  preserve  our  liberties 
from  being  WTcsted  from  us.  and  to  pre5«rve  our  defense  from 
any  assaults  by  other  nation.^  while  we  hold  in  our  hearts  peace 
and  good  will   toward   all   men. 

I  want  my  party  to  be  dom.lnant  because  It  Is  worthy  to  be 
dominant  through  an  enlightened  and  practical  concept  of  gov- 
ernment. The  traditional  policies  and  the  traditional  Ideals  of 
Jeffer.«oni3n  democracy  are  the  traditions  of  sound,  enlightened, 
and  fair  American  eovemment  in  a  constitutional  way.  We 
have,  I  think,  w.mcierpd  away,  tn  .sora"  cases  a  long  way,  from 
these  traditi.ms  and  those  ideali-i,  but  we  are  strui^gllng  to  come 
back  and  will  come  bacl<  to  those  tradition.^  and  those  Ideals 
such  as  we  know  them  here  In  the  South,  and  hold  them  dear 
to  our  hca-^.^  because  up  to  now  they  have  re.'^ulted  in  e.stablish- 
Ing  the  greatest  Nation  under  the  greatest  charter  of  liberty  ever 
yet  devised  by  the  mind  cf  man,     [Applause  J 
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Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
United  States  News  of  December  13,  1937,  by  David  Law- 
rence, entitled  "A  Prophetic  Utterance  by  Elihu  Root." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A    PSOPHmc    tTTTERANCE    BT    ELTHU    BOOT 

The  other  day  I  happened  upon  a  quotation  from  a  speech  by 
Elihu  Root  delivered  In  1916,  By  that  time.  Mr.  Root  had  served 
as  Secretary  of  War  and  then  as  Secretary  of  State  by  appointment 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  had  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  largest  State  In  the  Union  and  held 
a  position  of  esteem  In  the  councils  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
business  groups  of  America,     Said  Mr,  Root: 

"The  real  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  the  new  conditions  Inci- 
dent to  the  extraordinary  Industrial  development  of  the  last  half 
century  are  continuously  and  progressively  demanding  the  read- 
Jtistment  of  the  relations  between  great  bodies  of  men  and  the 
establishment  of  new  legal  rights  and  obUgatlons  not  contemplated 
when  existing  laws  were  passed  or  existing  limitations  upon  the 
powers  of  government  were  prescribed  in  our  Cbnstltutlau. 
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"Tn  plnce  of  the  old  Individual  Indeprrcl-T.-e  of  life  In  which 
every  InN.'Il'e-^nt  and  healthy  citizen  was  competent  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  his  family  we  have  come  to  a  hicrh  detrree  of  intcr- 
dependr-nce  m  which  the  ereater  part  of  oiu-  people  have  to  relv 
for  all  the  necessities  of  life  upon  the  systematized  cooperation  of 
a  vast  number  of  other  men  working  through  complicated  indus- 
trial and  commercial  machinery. 

"In-tcad  of  the  completeness  of  individual  effort  working  out  Its 
OT.-n  re.^ults  in  obtaining  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  we  have 
8p-riaIi?ation  and  division  of  labor,  which  leaves  each  Individual 
un:ib]e  to  apply  his  Industry  and  Intelligence  except  In  cooperation 
with  a  ereat  number  of  others  who,-c  activity  conjoined  to  his  is 
n(C"^.■^ary  to  produce  any  useful  result. 

•In.stead  cf  the  give  and  take  of  free  Individual  contract  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  organization  has  combined  great  aggregations 
of  cnpital  In  enormous  Industrial  establishments  working  through 
va,=t  agencies  of  commerce  and  employing  great  ma,sses  of  men  in 
movements  of  production  and  tran.^^portatlon  and  trade  so  great 
in  the  n-.a.ss  that  each  lndi\idual  concerned  in  them  is  quite  help- 
Ic'F.'^  by  him.^rlf, 

•The  relation  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  between 
the  owners  of  aggregated  capital  and  the  tuilts  of  organized  labor, 
between  the  small  producer,  the  small  trader,  the  consumer,  and 
the  great  transporting  and  m.anufacturlng  and  distributing  agen- 
cies all  present  new  questions  for  the  solution  of  which  the  old 
reliance  upon  the  free  action  of  Individual  wills  appears  quite 
Inadequate, 

"And  in  many  directions  the  intervention  of  that  organized 
control  which  we  call  government  .seems  necessary  to  produce  the 
.•^ame  result  of  Justice  aiid  right  conduct  which  obtained  through 
the  attrition  of  individuals  before  the  new  conditions  arose," 
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Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remark-s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  myself  over  the  National  Broadcasting  System, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Saturday  evening,  December  11,  1937. 

Back  In  the  summer  of  1929  we  were  startled  by  a  prediction 
that  our  Nation  would  be  enmeshed  in  a  panic  in  6  months.  That 
prediction  v,-as  made  by  an  internationally  prominent  statistician- 
economist.  His  name  is  Roger  W,  Babson,  We  know  how  accurate 
he  v.as  then  when  the  uncanny  truth  dawned  on  the  Amerlca.n 
people  in  the  fall  of  that  dark,  history-making  year  of  1929.  He  was 
In  a  pessimistic  mood  at  that  time.  Now  he  is  back  again  in  the  lime- 
light, taking  the  lead  this  time  of  the  optimists  in  ridictiling  the 
present-day  pessimists  who  seem  to  be  suffering  from  stage  fright 
over  the  Nation  taking  time  out  to  take  inventory  of  the  state  of 
the  Union.  Wliile  this  necessary  economic  step  is  In  progress,  a 
so-called  recession  took  place,  and  the  weak  elements  in  the  life 
of  the  Nation  lost  their  nerves.  Well,  let  us  see  what  that  great 
6tatisilcian-ecouomi.«t  has  to  say  now  on  this  state  of  our  affairs. 

In  an  Interview  at  his  Welleeley  Hills  home,  near  Boston,  upon 
his  return  from  a  5-week  visit  to  England,  Roger  W.  Babson,  stat- 
istician-economist, expressed  every  confidence  that  despite  troubled 
w-aters  in  the  sea  of  economics,  business  conditions  in  this  country 
are  basically  sound.    I  quote: 

"Babson  predicts  that  business  In  1938  will  be  better  than  it  was 
In  1937.  Our  Nation  today  is  swept  by  the  epidemic  of  a  new  dis- 
ease. It  is  the  Jitters,  The  English  and  other  EXiropeans  think 
this  slump  Is  only  stage  fright  on  our  part," 

Mr.  Babson  and  I  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  present  and  futtire 
state  of  the  Union. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  speak  In  reference  to  the  Wagner-Steagall 
housing  bill,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  pieces  of  major  legislation  yet  introduced  In  Congress 
to  convey  to  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  finance  the  adminis- 
tration's effort  to  provide  a  basis  for  sound  investment  in  an  Im- 
portant major  industry  •  •  •  an  Investment  which  carries 
with  it  the  guaranteed  security  of  Government  insurance  •  •  • 
another  new  milestone  in  our  Nation's  recovery  program. 

The  first  thought  that  President  Roosevelt  expressed  back  in 
1P33  was  "all  we  have  to  fear  is  fear,"  With  a  heavy  national 
deficit  aggregating  $7,000,000,000  as  a  legacy,  and  facing  almost  a 
complete  paralysis  of  business  In  general  •  •  •  ^^th  banks 
closing  in  every  State  In  the  Union  •  •  •  with  railroads  badly 
cr.ppied     •     •     •     and  the  whole  economic  structure  in  a  tailspin 


heading  for  collapse,  the  body  politic  required  a  major  operaMcn 
to  check  and  restore  It  to  a  normal  condition.  Over  a  million 
heme  owners  faced  bankruptcy  and  foreclosure.  The  nerves  of  the 
American  people  were  shattered  bv  misery  and  distress.  Millions 
of  fanners  were  crying  for  help.  Captains  of  industry  were  on 
their  knees  begging  for  financial  assistance  from  our  Government, 
Railroads,  insurance  companies,  and  bu.=ine.ss  in  gene.-al  nleaded  for 
financial  help  from  the  Government,  and  it  was  granted, 

Tlie  Government  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  farmer,  did  !t  not? 
Over  a  million  home  owners  all  over  the  country  v.-ere  finraiced  by 
Uncle  Sam  to  the  tune  of  $.3,000,000,000.  which  went  to  liquidate 
the  frozen  asstts  of  the  mortgacees  and  lenders  all  over  the  land 
All  of  this  governmiental  relief  expenditure  pn.-r.ed  the  pump  sufTi- 
clently  to  check  the  downward  spiral  of  industry  by  mean-s  of  th^s 
financial  blood  transfusion,  which  saved  the  day  for  the  American 
people. 

Now  it  is  the  private  institution  which  must  fumi.sh  the  finan- 
cial sinews  of  war  again.st  the  existing  rece.ssion  we  read  .=o  much 
about.  No  plan  to  restore  prosperiiy  will  work  if  the  people  can't. 
The  only  remedy  for  the  solution  of  the  unemplovment  problem  is 
the  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nat. on  m  work  and  waee.=  and 
this  is  the  basis  of  all  prosperity.  It  is  estimated  tliat  six  ar.d  a  '.alf 
millions  of  American  citizens  are  now  uncmploved.  The  only 
common-sense  solution  of  this  problem,  therefore.  Is  th.e  initia- 
tion of  a  large-scale  housing  prog'-am  of  con'trurtion  bv  private 
industry  which  will  stimulate  the  dormant  elements  of  that  vital 
cog  m  the  economic  life  of  our  country — the  building  industry. 

The  bu:!d:ng  industry  was  the  fiist  to  1>e  paralyzed  by  the  de- 
pression, and  it  is  the  last  to  receive  practical  financial  assistance. 
There  are  a  million  craftsmen  in  the  building  trades,  and  there 
are  three  to  fotu-  million  other  workers  indirectly  affected  by  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  National  Housing  Act. 

President  Roosevelt's  housing  program  calls  for  reductions  of 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  1  percent  in  the  total  charges  en 
Insured  mortgages.  At  the  present  banks  or  others  lending' under 
the  F.  H.  A.  plan  are  permitted  to  charge  a  maximum  of  5  percent 
interest  plus  one-half  of  1  percent  sen-ice  charge  They  also  col- 
lect for  the  F  H.  A.  its  Insurance  premium  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent     That  makes  a  total  of  6  percent. 

President  Roosevelt  proposed  that  the  total  of  both  interest  and 
service  charges  be  limited  to  5  percent,  in  effect,  wiping  out  the 
amount  of  the  present  service  charge.  On  homes  costing  less  than 
six  thotisand.  he  suggested  that  the  Insurance  premium  al.so  be 
reduced  to  one  quarter  of  1  percent.  Another  but  smailer  saving 
would  apply  the  premium  rate  to  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  mort- 
gage Instead  of  to  the  original  amount  of  the  loan,  as  at  present. 
ITnis.  every  time  a  home  owner  paid  part  of  the  principal  on  his 
mortgage  he  would  reduce  his  Irtsurance  cost.  Under  the  Wagi:er- 
Stcagall  Act  the  down  payment  will  be  reduced  from  20  percent  to 
10  percent  and  the  mortgage  insurance  increased  from  80  percent  to 
90  percent — an  Important  change  for  the  better. 

The  paralyzing  effect  which  the  crisis  of  the  depression  produced 
between  the  years  1929  33.  inclusive,  on  the  building-trades  depart- 
ment of  the  building  industry  is  colossal,  when  a  view  of  the 
statistics  is  placed  before  us.  namely: 

EriLDING    rONSTT.rCTION    IN    THE    rNJ'l'KD    STATES 

The  number  of  families  provided  for  in  new  dwei:ing3  in  257 
Identical  cities  are  as  follows: 

In  1929:  In  one-family  dwellings 93 

In  1933:  In  one-family  dwellings 14 

In  1929:  In  two-family  dwellings ~  27.813 

In  1933:  In  two-family  dwellm-i^s I.I  2^124 

In  1929:  In  multifamily  dwellings 118,417 

In  1933:  In  multifamily  dwellings 9.318 

Bradstreet's  estimates  of  building  e>:penditures  in  120  cities  of 
the  United  States  were  given  as  follows: 

In  1929:  $2,489,553,000  were  spent. 

In  1933:  $262,942,000  were  spent. 

The  foregoing  statistics  indicate  expenditure  of  m.oney  In  private 
Industry  for  housing  construction  took  a  toboggan  slide  from  a 
peak  in  1929  and  zigzagged  to  almost  a  zero  point  in  1933  beca'.ase 
the  financial  institutions  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  when 
the  Ufesaver,  Uncle  Sam,  stepped  in  and  rescued  the  very  in'^tl- 
tutions  which  primarily  brought  on  ihe  btisiness  collap.s"e.  Tlie 
builders  of  the  Nation  were  handcuffed  and  could  not  obtain  loans 
for  private  construction. 

It  is  conceded  by  those  who  are  experts  on  housing  that  approxi- 
mately 750,000  dwellings  per  year  for  the  next  10  years  mtist  be 
built  to  supply  the  essential  htunan  needs  in  this'  field  of  con- 
struction. 

The  rise  in  the  Nation's  Jobless  Is  put  at  290.000  In  a  month. 
This  unemployment  In  the  United  States  In  October  1937  advanced 
293.000  over  the  September  level  to  an  estimated  total  of  6.350,000, 
according  to  the  latest  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  made  public  on  November  31,  1937,  This  represents  a  re- 
stimption  of  the  upward  swing  that  took  place  from  July  to 
August  after  a  succession  of  monthly  declines  since  Jemuary  1937. 
The  total  employment  in  all  fields  of  private  enterprise  and  m  per- 
manent Government  agencies,  aggregating  46,836,000  persons  in 
October,  showed  a  decrease  of  243.000  under  the  total  for  Sep* em- 
ber  1937. 

The  housing  problem  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  throughout 
the  Nation,  Is  of  more  comm.andlng  Impo'^ance  Just  now  to  ths 
public  interests  than  any  other  subject  requiring  legislative  action 
by  the  Congress.  How  can  we  hope  to  stamp  out  disease,  insanity, 
and  crime  unless  we  take  practical  steps  to  remove  the  causes  of 
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Buch  a  serious  social 
ment  to  the  National 
Is  the  answer. 

For  the  information  of  all 
It  might  be  Interesting  to 
new  construction  by  prlvat^ 
which,  under  the  terms  of 
will  be  secured  by  the 

Rents  are  now  rising  In 
the  teaement  houses.     Ther^ 
York,  fn  which  are  located 

P^st.  New  York   C!o\inty 
containing  335.042  flats. 

Second.  Kings  CJcxinty: 
148.199  flats. 

Third.    Bronx   CJounty: 
31,737  flats. 

Fourth.  Queens  Coiinty 
7,044  flats. 

Fifth.  Richmond  CJounty: 
1.164  flats. 

This  makes  a  total  of  66, 
total   number   of   623,386 
1.500,000  people  In  the  city 
really  seek  the  fundamental 
here  is  where  it  will  be  foxinjd 
remedy  lies  In  a  drastic  slum 
of  new  construction. 

According  to  the  statistics 
tlon  of  Public  Works  "the 
In  the  United  States 
the  establishment  of  the  P 
far  In  the  other  direction 
was  less  than  94.000,000,000 

To  understand  the 
eysteni  it  Is  necessary  to 
occupations    befca-e    the 
at  construction  sites.     In 
workers  whose  employment 
terlal  used  in  construction, 
let-down  tn  building,  from 
BtilL     The  first  of  those  to 
the    building    trades,    the 
penters,  plasterers,  and 
there  was  a  gradual 
and  the  employees  of  the 
the  Jobless.     With  mUls 
vlously  no  call  for  raw 
construction.     Work    ceased 
freight   cars   smd    trucks 
soxirce  to  the  mills  and 
to  construction  sites  became 

The  Wagner -Steagall  bill 
deserves  the  whole-hearted 
of  the  bill  are  to  be  con 
to   salvage   the   poverty 
dwellings  of  the  country  and 
Ing  besides  cooperating  for 


maladJJListment?     The  new  proposed  amend- 
Act,  sponsored  by  Senator  Wagner, 


concerned  In  tliis  htmiane  legislation, 

::now  that  there  is  a  fertOe  field  for 

industry   in  the  city  of   New  York, 

;he  Wagner -Steagall  bill,  investments 

Government  Insurance  feature. 

city  of  New  York,  especially  among 

are  five  counties  in  tine  city  of  New 

1he  following  old-law  tenements: 

There   are   29,056  old-Uw   tenements 

Tiere  are  31,353  tenements  containing 

Tiere    are   4.620   tenements  containing 

There  are  1,632  tenements  containing 

There  are  291  tenements  containing 
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of  the  Federal  Emergency  Administra- 

ttjtal  volume  of  all  construction  in  1929 

to  $12,000,000,000.     In  1932,  before 

W.  A.,  the  pendulum  had  swung  so 

llhat  the  volume  of  total  construction 
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Mr.  BONE.     Mr. 
have  printed  in  the 
Secretary  Ickes,  of  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Wash. 

There  being  no  objectipn, 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


se  »nd 


Today  we  are  ta^in^  the 
est  dam  in  the  world.    The 
the  most  miisslve  masonry 
Ished  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Now  bids  are  being  opened 
structure  to  Its  full  height  ol 
that  covered  by  the  new 
three  tlmae  as  mudi  masordy 


of  these  old-law  tenements  with  a 

These  flats   house  approximately 

of  New  York.     If  the  social  reformers 

cause  of  crime  In  all  Its  ramifications, 

In  all  its  vicious  environment.    The 

clearance  and  new  housing  program 


imporlanc©  of  construction  In  our  economic 
recsll  that  of  49,000,000  persons  in  gainful 
depression,   more   than    3,000,000    worked 
aqdltion  to  these  were  millions  of  other 
depended  directly  on  orders  for  ma- 
The  depression  was  ushered  in  by  a 
l^oc«n  activities  to  a  ccHnparative  stand- 
be  laid  off  were  the  mem  engaged  in 
n^asons,    bricklayers,   steelworkers,    ear- 
As  construction  slowed  down, 
decrease  in  orders  for  materials 
niills  and  factories  Joined  the  ranks  of 
factories  shut  down  ttiere  was  ob- 
to  be  fashioned  into  supplies  for 
in    the    fcH^sts.    The    long    lines    of 
transporting    raw    materials   from    their 
which  fabricated  them  and  thence 
shorter  and  shorter, 
a  humane  constructive  measure  and 
siipport  of  the  Congress.     The  sponsors 
graliilated  for  their  long,  tiresome  efforta 
strlpken   from    the   slum   tenements    and 
provide  them  with  new  decent  hous- 
Ihe  revival  of  the  building  Industry. 
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or 


HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

WASHINGTON 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IN  THE  SENATE 
Tuesday^  December  14  iletislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 


16). 1937 


-D   L.    ICKES,   SECRETARY   OP   THE 
INTERIOR 


I  ask  unanlmoits  consent  to 

of  the  Record  a  brief  address  by 

rtment  of  the  Interior,  on  the 

the  bids  for  the  completion  of  the 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
bllows:  i 


step  in  the  btilldlng  of  the  great- 
base  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  already 
Etructure  built  by  man.  Is  nearly  fln- 
C(  lumbia  River  canyon  west  of  Spokane, 
fpr  the  completion  of  this  tremendous 
553  feet.     The  work  already  done  and 
cojatract  will  involve  the  placement  of 
went  into  the  Great  Pyramid  of 


Cheops.  Here  is  a  job  worthy  of  the  best  that  science  and  rr.d- 
neering,  that  labor  and  Indu.^lry  liave  to  offer.  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
will  endure  for  many  thou.sHnd.-.  of  years;  testifying  to  the  imagi- 
nation, tlie  ingenuity,  and  the  skill  of  this  generation. 

However,  if  I  may  be  pemiitttd  to  venture  a  prophecy.  It  la  that 
In  the  distant  yeiir.s  to  come  tins  project  will  have  given  us  a  more 
coveu^d  title  than  sLn.pIy  Ui:\t  of  "bvillders  of  great  dams."  In 
saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the  honor  due  to  the 
engineers  and  the  workmen  who  are  building  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
Even  they,  I  think,  will  agreo  that  the  significance  of  the  dam  Is 
not  found  alone  in  the  magnitude  of  Ita  dimen.slons  nor  In  the 
workmanship  that  haa  gone  into  its  construction.  It  lies  rather 
tn  the  ends  which  are  to  be  served. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  minister  to  many  useful  purposes.  It  l^ 
destined  to  have  a  profound  Influence  on  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  will  be  reflected  through- 
out the  country.  It  will  serve  to  reduce  flood  peaks,  to  Improve 
navigation,  to  store  and  to  permit  the  diversion  of  sufficient  water 
to  irrigate  a  rich  desert  area  one  and  one-haLf  times  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Rht.Kle  Lsland.  and  to  generate  half  again  as  much 
power  as  Boulder  Dam.  It  will  serve  also,  through  regulation  of 
the  flow  of  the  Columbia  River,  to  Improve  markedly  the  power 
o\itput  of  all  downstream  plants.  Including  that  at  Bonneville 
Dam. 

All  of  thl.s  will  mean  new  homes  and  new  opportunities  for  half 
a  million  or  more  Annericar.s  and  new  wealth  for  the  Nation. 

This  IS  one  of  the  mn.st  linporiant  conservation  projects  ever 
undertaken.  It  is  not  an  exptriir.erit  because  It  is  cut  on  the 
fiame  pattern  as  other  proJecUi  tliat  are  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion which  were  built  a  j^'eiieration  ago  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Departuient  of  the  Interior. 

Iia  coir.ing  years,  when  this  work  shall  have  been  completed  and 
this  desert  shall  havo  b<»en  made  fruitful,  men  and  women  still 
will  travel  half  around  the  world  to  gaze  upon  the  dam  Itself,  and 
they  •will  see  much  more  than  a  tremendous.  s\-mmetrlcal  pile  of 
concrr-te  in  the  great  t:(,r£:e  of  tlie  Columbia  River.  They  will  see 
the  homes  and  the  vUlapes  and  the  cities,  the  farms,  and  the 
factonr.s,  and  the  civiIiza;:on  that  this  dam  will  have  created. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  Is  not  a  State  or  a  regional  undertaking;  It  la 
a  national  development.  Tlie  wealth  it  will  produce  will  be  part  of 
our  national  assets  Elvcn  today,  in  constructing  the  dam.  It  Is 
necessary  to  reach  out  to  distant  places  for  materials.  Half  of  the 
money  spent  on  it  eces  into  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
for  materials  rangl:,^  from  tacks  to  turbines,  thus  providing  em.pIoy- 
ment  for  many  men  and  women  Each  of  the  48  States  will  con- 
tribute .something  vital  tx)  the  building  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
When  this  project  is  finished  families  from  every  part  of  the  Nation 
will  participate  in  the  new  opportunities  that  it  will  offer. 

When  our  gr.uidchildren  visit  Grand  Coulee  Dam  they  will  imder- 
stand  all  of  these  things,  of  which  this  great  structure  will  be  a 
pregnant  symbol.  And  they  and  their  children  will  think  of  this  as 
an  age  of  far-seelnj;  planners  and  expert  builders.  They  will  be 
grateful  for  the  foresight  and  the  energy  of  a  great  President,  which 
have  made  fruitful  and  productive  a  great  barren  area. 


The  Romance  of  Alabama  History 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  14  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16).  1937 


STATEMENT  BY  THOMAS  M.   OWEN,  .TR..   CHIEP  OF  THE  DIVI- 
SION  OF    ACCESSIONS    OF    THE    NATIONAL    ARCHIVES 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  birthday  of 
the  State  of  Alabama.  I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Thoma.s  M.  Owen.  Jr..  a  native  son  of  Alabama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

Today,  December  14,  1937.  Is  being  celebrated  by  Alabamlana 
everywhere  as  the  one  hundred  and  els;hteenth  anniversary  of  the 
State's  admission  Into  the  Federal  Union.  Alabamians  are  proud 
of  their  noble  herita,^e  and  of  the  romantic  history  of  their  State. 
As  one  who  loves  its  traditions  and  who  has  some  familiarity  with 
episodes  In  its  history,  I  shall  present  for  those  who  are  interested 
some  of  the  high  points  in  Alabama's  unusual  career. 

Alabama,  first  on  the  roll  of  States,  is  today  Inhabited  by  a  thrifty 
and  patriotic  people.  It  has  an  area  of  52.250  square  miles,  of 
which  710  la  water  surface  and  51,640  land  siirface. 

The  first  white  man  to  set  foot  upon  what  Is  now  Alabama  soil 
composed  an  exploring  party  of  Spaniards  led  by  De  Narvez  The 
expedition  landed  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  visited  Mobile  Bay  In 
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1528  shortly  before  bein?  dispersed.  The  story  of  thi."  expedition 
i',  r"ccrdcd  in  a  volume  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  party,  Cabaza 
do  Vaca. 

Thf^  second  Spanish  expedition  to  enter  Alabama  territory  was 
led  by  Hernando  De  Soto.  De  Soto,  in  1539-40.  traversed  our 
bordi-rs,  cn^ged  the  Indian  chief  Tuscaloo.sa  and  his  tribesmen  in 
the  great  battle  of  Mauvilla.  said  to  have  been  the  most  sanguinary 
of  Alabama,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture  and  of  man- 
on  to  gain  eternal  fame  as  th^  ditcoverer  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
A'.ubama  hiinory,  therefore,  from  the  invasion  of  De  Soto  to  1937, 
covers  a  period  of  approximately  400  years,  each  packed  with  many 
thri'.linc;  episodes  in  the  lives  cf  Its  inhabitants.  Durln?  this  time 
the  Spani.sh.  the  French,  the  British,  again  the  Spanish,  the  United 
States  Govemmsnt,  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  Confederate  States  Government,  and  again  the  United 
States  has  successively  laid  claim  to  its  soil,  cither  in  whole  or  in 
part,  AJabama  being  a  portion  of  that  immense  territorv  over 
which  the  mighty  powers  of  Europe  so  long  contended  In  their  vast 
schemes  of  conquest  and  lu?t  of  dominion, 

The  first  permanent  white  settlement  in  the  Gulf  States  was 
founded  In  January  1702  at  27-Mlle  Bluff.  Mobile  River,  known 
as  Fort  LcuL",  the  site  of  old  Mobile.  Removed  to  its  present 
location  m  1711,  Mobile  was  until  1720  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Louisiana. 

Fort  Tcuiouse,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa 
Rivers,  wa-s  established  in  1714  as  a  remote  outpost  for  Indian  trade. 
In  1814  the  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Jackson,  honoring  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  It  was  there  that  William  Weathcrford,  great 
Indian  chief,  surrendered.  That  surrender  ended  the  Creek  War, 
broke  the  backb«ine  of  the  Creek  Indian  Confederacy,  and  mads 
possible  later  the  opening  of  the  territory  for  settlement. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  African  slaves  were  landed 
at  Mobile  in  1721.  The  slaves  played  a  large  part  as  workmen  In 
the  early  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State. 

\Mien  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  formed  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, .^prll  7.  1798.  the  present  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
comprised  cne  Territory  until  1817.  In  1817  Mississippi  became  a 
State  and  the  eattern  half  of  the  Terirtory  became  the  Alabama 
Te.-r:tory.  On  March  3.  1319,  Congress  passed  an  enabling  act  and 
on  December  14,  following,  the  State  waa  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

-Alabama  has  had  .Ive  capitals.  The  Territorial  seat  of  govern- 
ment, was  at  St.  Stephens,  in  Washington  County.  In  1818 
Cahaba  was  selected  as  the  State  capital.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
no  State  buildings  had  been  completed,  the  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature were  held  in  Huntsville.  In  that  city  the  local  legislation 
necessary  for  Alabama  to  become  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  States 
wa-s  ena~.-ied.  hence  Huntsville  is  designated  as  cne  of  the  capital 
cities.  In  1826  the  scat  of  government  was  removed  from  Cahaba 
to  Trscaloosii.  where  it  remained  for  20  years.  Dus  to  changing 
renters  cf  population  Montgomery  became  the  capital  in  1846  and 
has  remained  as  such  since  that  time. 

On  January  11,  1861,  Alabama  seceded  from  the  Federal  Union, 
and  February  4.  1861,  united  in  the  formation  of  the  provisional 
government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

Lewis  E.  Parsons  was  appointed  provisional  Governor  on  June 
21,  18G5,  and  the  State  was  admitted  to  full  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Union  In  1868. 

From  1865  until  the  Inaugviratlon  of  George  S.  Houston  on 
November  24,  1874,  Alabama,  like  the  other  States  of  the  South,  was 
dominated  by  Negro,  carpetbag,  and  scalawag  rule. 

Constitutional  conventions  have  been  held  in  Alabama  in  1819, 
1861,  1865,  1867.  1875,  and  in  1901.  Recently  a  reunion  cf  the 
members  of  the  convention  of  1901  was  held  in  Montgomery,  and 
some  30  former  members  participated. 

Montgomery  Is  known  as  the  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  In 
that  city  was  formed  the  provisional  government  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America.  There  was  said  by  William  L.  Yancey, 
greatest  orator  of  his  age.  when  presenting  President-elect  Jef- 
lerson  Davis,  "the  man  and  the  hour  have  met."  There  was 
inaugurated  Mr.  Davis  as  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
There  "Dixie"  was  first  played  as  a  march  by  a  band  luider  the 
leadership  of  Eklward  Arnold,  Arnold  having  composed  the  selec- 
tion after  hearing  Dan  Emmett  play  It  in  the  old  Montgomery 
Theater.  In  Montgomery  today  will  be  found  the  Bible  used  by 
President  Davis.  In  Montgomery  today  stands  the  first  White 
House  of  the  Confederacy. 

Alabama  contributed  122,000  men  of  a  total  white  population 
of  526,271  to  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States.  Alabama  gave 
the  Confederacy  1  lieutenant  general,  2  major  generals,  25  briga- 
dier generals,  60  regiments  of  Infsuitry,  3  regiments  of  moimted  in- 
fantry, 13  of  cavalry,  6  battalions  and  20  batteries  of  artillery, 
besides  a  number  of  Independent  companies,  while  Alabamans 
in  other  States  also  served  In  the  Confederate  Army. 

Alabama  residents  have  participated  in  every  war  America  has 
over  had.  Early  settlers  had  fought  In  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
the  War  of  1812,  the  Texas  War  with  Mexico,  the  Mexican  War  of 
1845-46,  the  War  between  the  States,  Indian  campaigns,  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  the  Philippine 
campaign,  and  the  World  War.  Today  Alabamians  are  found  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  far-flung  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

Out.standlng  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  State  may  be 
mentioned  as  follows: 

Within  our  borders  resided  the  four  great  Indian  tribes,  namely, 
the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Chlckasaws,  and  ChoctawB. 


In  the  campaign  against  the  Creek  Indlan.o  In  the  War  of  1812 
And-ew  JackPon  entered  upon  that  lone  pubhc  career  so  not.ab> 
in  .American  history. 

Alabama  was  vi.sited  In  1825  bv  General  Lafayette  on  Ms  'a«;t 
tour  of  the  United  States. 

The  Vine  and  Olive  Colrny.  near  Demcpolis.  was  composed  of 
the  followers  cf  Napoleon,  who  were  forced  to  leave  France  afer 
the  emperor's  exile. 

In  Alabama  lived  such  great  Indian  chiefs  as  the  McGillivar>-s; 
Gen  William  Mcintosh:  Pushrr.&tahn:  Timpoochie  B-"-"a^d' 
Josiah  Francis,  the  prophet;  William  Weatherford-  and  Sequo-a' 
the  Cherokee,  who  developed  an  alphabet  for  his  peov\e  and 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  big  trees  of  California  Sequoia 
Glgantea.  ' 

Alabama  gave  Sam  Dale,  hero  of  the  canoe  fight,  to  MKsi=<:  r^rl 

Tennessee  gave  to  Alabama  Gen.  John  Coffee,  right  arm'  'of 
Jackson,  who  became  our  State's  first  survevor  general  Vir- 
ginia gave  us,  among  early  Governors,  William  Wvatt  Bib'o 
Thomas  Bibb,  Samuel  D.  Moore,  Clement  Ccmer  Clay,  Arthur 
P.  Bagley.  Reuben  Chapman,  and  Henrv  Watkms  Collier  From 
North  Carolina  came  Israel  Pickens,  John  Murphv.  and  Gabriel 
Moore.  John  Gayle  cam.e  from  South  Carolina  John  Anthony 
.  Winston  was  the  first  native-born  Governor  of  Alabama  He  was  a 
distmeuished  lawyer  and  soldier. 

Am.ong  great  Alabamians  who  were  or  are  great  Americans  mav 
be  mentioned  William  Rufus  King,  long  a  Federal  Senator  and  a 
V.ce  President  of  the  United  States;  John  McKmley,  John  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  and  Hugo  L.  Black,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitrd 
States;  Drs.  Josiah  C.  Nott.  J  Marion  Sims.  Nathan  Bozcmar.. 
Jerome  Cochran.  John  A.  Wyeth.  Peter  Brvce  Searcy,  and  J  N. 
Baker.  Gen.  James  Longstreet  and  John  B  'Gordon  removed  f.-Dm 
Alabama  to  Georgia,  where  they  made  lasting  reputations,  the 
laiter  beromlng  Governor  and  later  a  United  States  Senator.  Gen. 
Joseph  WheelcT  and  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  our  two  representatives  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  Gen.  John  T.  Morgan,  Senator  and  father  of  the 
intcroceanic  canal  movement.  John  Hollls  Bankhead.  Sr  who  will 
go  down  in  history  as  father  of  Federal  aid  to  good  road?  Ti-.e 
longest  one-name  Wphway  in  America,  running  from  Washington. 
D.  C.  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  bears  his  name,  Alabama  is  more  than 
proud  of  the  sons  cf  thLs  di.'^tlnguished  public  sir^-ant.  United 
States  Senator  John  H.  Bankhzad.  2d.  and  William  B  B.^.vKKE.^r). 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  Oscar  W 
Underwood,  Congressman  and  .Senator,  aiid  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  who  will  be  known  to  historv  for  his  Underwood 
tariff  law.  Alabama  gave  the  world  William  Crawford  Crorga^  the 
world's  greatest  .sanitarian  Alabama  also  gave  America  Gen.  Wil- 
liam L.  Sibert.  dLstinguished  engineer  and  World  War  ofii'iTr  We 
arc  proud  of  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Lec^Bullard.  of  Spanish-American  War 
and  World  War  fame.  Alabama  gave  the  world  one  of  its  greatest 
women,  Mi<;s  Helen  Keller.  Other  distinguished  World  War  officers 
were  Gen.  Robert  E,  Stelner.  Col.  (now  Governor)  Bibb  Graves  and 
Col.  William  P.  Screws,  of  the  Immortal  One  Hundred  and  Sixtv- 
seventh  United  States  Infantry  of  the  Rainbow  Divi.sion. 

We  Alabamians  are  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  at  Mobile  we  have 
a  $10,000,000  port.  We  are  proud  that  in  1832  m  Alabama  was  com- 
pleted the  first  railway  track  vrect  of  the  -Allechenv  Mountains. 
We  glory  in  the  fact  that  Alabama  was  the  first  of  all  the  cotton 
States  to  establish  a  common-school  system.  In  our  State  wr-s 
granted  the  first  diploma  ever  Lssued  to  a  woman  by  any  chartered 
educational  institution  authorized  to  confer  degrees.  Our  State 
university  was  opened  to  students  in  1831,  while  at  the  Alab.una 
Polytechmlc  Institute  Prof.  R.  F.  McKissack  constructed  the  ftr-^t 
apparatus  used  in  the  United  SUtes  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
X-ray.  This  school  also  was  the  first  southern  college  to  establish 
a  separate  chair  for  electrical  engineering.  Alabama  wa.s  ahso  the 
first   State  to  establish  a  department  of   archives  and   history 

At  Montgomery  is  situated  the  great  Maxwell  Field  cne  of  the 
finest  aviation  ports  in  the  world.  Camp  McClellan  at  .\nnu=;ton  and 
Camp  Sheridan  at  Montgomery  were  training  camps  for  thotisancia 
of  heroic  Americans  during  the  World  War. 

Noted  Alabama  valleys  are  the  .Appalachian  Vallev  Region.  Ten- 
ne.ssee  Valley,   Coosa  Valley,   Jones  Valley,   and   Cahaba  Valley. 

Noted  moimtalns  are  Sand,  bordering  the  Tennessee  VpJley,  Little 
Mountain  Red  Mountain  In  Shades  Valley,  Round  Mountain,  a  sptir 
of  the  Lookout  Range,  and  Indian  Mountains  In  Cherokee  Countv. 

Famous  among  our  streams  are  the  Alabama  River,  the  Tennessee 
River,  the  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Black  Warrlcr,  and  Mobile  Rivers. 
Mobile  Bay  and  Harbor  and  known  the  world  over  in  song  and 
story. 

Who  does  not  know  of  the  world  famous  Muscle  Shoals  and 
Wilson  Dam,  at  Florence,  Ala.? 

Our  forests  abound  in  game.  1'here  have  been  found  more  than 
300  types  of  birds  in  Alabama.  Great  fishing  Is  enjoyed  in  our 
livers,  lakes,  and  Mobile  Bay.  We  have  a  wonderful  conservation 
department,  for  Alabama  leads  In  forest  conservation. 

The  mineral  district  comprises  about  one-third  of  the  State, 
including  28  coxmtles.  Alabama  ranks  third  in  production  of  iron 
ore,  and  fourth  in  production  of  pig  iron.  There  is  enough  coal 
In  Alabama  to  cover  the  British  Isles  to  a  depth  of  3  feet.  Ala- 
bama soil  yields  phosphates,  graphite,  ochre,  niter,  mica,  lead,  v.-hlle 
copper  and  pyrlte  have  been  mined  in  Cleburne  and  Clay  Counties, 
as  well  as  limestone  and  dolomite.  Alabama  marble  compares 
favorably  with  any  in  the  world.  The  State  also  abouncs  In 
mi  neral   spr in  gs . 

Our  State  ranks  twenty-seventh  In  land  area  In  the  United 
States.  Its  soils  are  varied,  ranging  from  dark  mucky  loam  to 
sandy  loam. 
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Five  others  are  missing 
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keep   American   gunboats 
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their  "right"  to  the  street 
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who  dont  care  how  many 
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We  dont  agree.    The 
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OF 


HOMER  T.  BONE 

WASHINGTON 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(le  lislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 
16).  1937 


PPILADELPHIA    RECORD,    DECEMBER 
14.   1937 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
of  the  Record  an  editorial 
on  the  Madhouse  Lawn,"  pub- 
Record  of  December  14,  1937. 

the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
follows :  , 


Philadelphip,  Record]        I 

ON  THE  MADHOTJSE  LAWN 


t  about  what  we  ought  or  ought  not 

ion  collapses  In  the  face  of  the  grim 

searfian  is  dead  who  might  now  be  alive 


15  have  been  Injured-    An  "Inter- 
created   that   would   not  have   been 
minuet  at  the  edge  of  the  volcano. 
Is  Japan's  fault,  of  course.     Japan 
^[lake  recompense.      (That  will  be  odd 
man's  home.)     But  we  are  not  quite 
to    send    American    sailors    to    and 
the    Yangtze    River,    half    a   world 
fire.     The    fact   that    we    have    been 
1858  under  treaty  rights  is  no  ex - 
wise  men  go  indoors,  in  spite  of 


our  nationals,"  say  those  brave  souls 
Americans  die  or  how  near  we  come 
ijaalntaJn    our    prestige." 

of  the  brave  Americans,  dancing  in 

tops  of  tall  buUdlngss,  chuckling  while 

do  not  Impress  us  as  tales  of  heroism. 

uid  we  think  those  Americans  ought 

( :ollar8  or  told  to  stay  at  their  own  risk. 

courage,  and  we  dont  like  the  kind 

to  Involve  a  nation  of  130.000,000  In 

stores  and  offices  In  Shanghai. 

l^ome.  and  the  American  patrol  forces 

insist  on  remaining   In   China  are 
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children  plarlne  on  the  p-ounds  of  an  In-sane  asylum.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  thing  to  do  is  not  to  make  speeches  to  the  In- 
mates about  sacred  rights  but  to  drag  the  kids  away. 

It  wovild  be  different  if  the  United  States  were  flrmly  embarked 
on  some  course  of  international  cooperation  to  aid  China,  if  the 
world  were  actually  acting  to  "quarantine  the  aggressor."  In  the 
President's  phrase.  That  game  might  possibly  be  worth  the  candle. 
In  the  interests  of  world  peace  and  international  order,  though  we 
doubt  it. 

But  we  are  not  doing  that,  and  we  are  not  insulating  ourselves 
from  danger  either.  Our  State  Department  hangs  around  on  the 
doorstep,  it  won't  go  Ln,  and  it  won't  go  home.  We  used  to  talk 
about  the  clear  choice  between  isolation  and  International  co- 
operation; our  State  Department  is  mixing  both  in  a  way  that 
makes  little  sense — and  an  American  seaman  is  dead. 

International  cooperation  Is  not  in  the  cards.  Brussels  was  a 
dismal  failure  Under  those  circumstances,  the  United  States 
ought  to  get  out  and  stay  out;  slap  the  neutrality  law  on  both 
combatants  ar.d  come  on  hom.e. 

We  have  had  a  clear  warning  of  what  lies  ahead  In  terms  of 
trouble  and  debt  and  potcnirial  war.  It  is  too  late  for  theories. 
Let's  get  out. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R0BP:RT  F.  WAGNER 

I  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  14  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16 >,  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  FAHY.  OF  NTTW  YORK.  ON  DECEMBER 

9.   1937 


Mr.  WAGNEU.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Charles  Fahy.  general  counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Beard,  before  the  National  A.'5;sociation  of  Manufac- 
turers in  New  York,  December  9.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  could  very  properly  report 
to  the  country  that  it  is  doing  well.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  som.e- 
what  si:rprisrd,  unle.ss  you  have  kept  informed  pretty  accurately 
of  the  work  of  the  Board,  to  learn  tnat  it  h.as  handled  some  9  600 
matters  xhlch  have  been  presented  to  it  under  the  act.  Over 
6,000  of  these  have  come  to  It  since  last  April,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  settled  the  question  of  tlie  validity  of  the  act  and  pave  it  a 
very  broad  scope  of  operation  Of  the-^e  9.600  matters,  6,465  have 
been  closed  Th'-y  nrp  fini!^hpri  bu  Ine??.  Of  these  numerous 
closed  matters,  affecting  many  employers  and  hundreds  of  thou<:- 
and.s  of  employees  (most  of  which  arose  during  a  period  of  rising 
indiL'^trlal  art:v:ty  c^nduclv--^  to  labor  disturbanct?s  and  dunnr:  a 
period  of  Intense  rivalry  within  the  ranks  of  organized  labor). 
we  are  able  to  state  that  435  strikes  were  averted  throucrh  the 
good  off.ces  of  the  Board,  842  strikes  which  occurred  were  settled 
and  brought  to  an  end,  more  than  800  cases  were  dismissed  or 
withdra-.vn  without  formal  prorpcding^  a<«  lacking  In  merit  or  a.s 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  3.596  cases  were  settled  to  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  al!  partle.s  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  Involving  643.000  employees  It  seems  to  be  working 
out  that  only  about  10  percent  of  the  cases  brought  to  the  Board 
require  formal  proceedings  for  enforcement  by  the  Issuance  of  a 
complaint,  the  holding  of  a  hearing,  and  the  making  of  a  decision 
by  the  Board:  and  even  after  this  stage  of  Board  decision  is 
reached  In  this  small  percentage  of  all  cases  handled,  settlements 
continue  to  be  made  so  that  the  number  of  cases  which  finally 
must  be  taken  into  court  for  the  enforcememt  of  Board  order  Is 
still  smaller.  The  volxime  of  the  whole  work,  however.  Is  so  great 
that  these  court  proceedings,  while  small  In  percentage  are  fairly 
large  numerlcaLly. 

Among  the  above  cases  which  have  been  handled  by  the  Board 
are  included  800  elections.  In  which  with  the  highest  degree  of 
skill  and  satisfaction  controversies  over  who  represents  the  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  for  the  purposes  of  coUectlve  bargaining 
have  been  solved  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner.  This  enables 
the  employees  to  meet  with  the  employer  and  negotiate  concerning 
problems  which  affect  them,  and  It  also  enables  the  employer  to 
know  with  certainty  with  whom  he  should  deal  as  a  representative 
of  his  employees. 

This  huge  volume  of  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Board  In  a  de- 
centralized manner  through  22  regional  offices  carefully  placed 
throughout  the  country  in  large  centers  of  industrial  activity. 
As  you  wUl  readily  see,  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  Board, 
consisting  of  the  adjustment  of  cases  without  formal  proceedings. 
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and  the  holding  of  elections,  very  often  with  the  fun  cooperation 
of  employers,  has  been  a  great  contribution  to  industrtaJ  peace 
It  is  not  that  part  of  the  Board's  work  wliich  vou  hear  about 
most  often,  because  it  is  the  le.-;st  dramatic  and  controversial  part 
of  our  work.  But  the  controversial  phase  of  the  work  mu'=t  also 
go  on  as  long  as  violations  of  the  law  continue.  Emplovers  who 
violate  the  law.  I  think  you  will  agree,  are  as  much  subject  to  It 
as  those  who  volimtarlly  comply  with  it  and  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected t:v'it  because  an  increasingly  pn-at.  ni:mbcr  of  em^Iovers 
adjust  their  labor  relations  to  the  principles  of  the  act'  those 
who  refuse  so  to  do  may  escape  their  lawful  obllgatior^  and  denv 
to  their  emplovees  the  rights  which  this  act  guarant<-e5  and  w>Mch 
a  larf  c  part  of  indu.stry  voluntarily  accedes  to.  Indeed  some  of 
our  grentcst  industries  had  accepted  the  principles  of  th's  -ct 
long  bffMre  it  was  enacted  as  the  Ju5t  and  sal^;t^rv  ba^'s  for 
their  employment  relations.  Many  nf  vou  are  familiar  ';\ith  t^'s 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  statute  and  particularly  ri'nce  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  la.«^t  ^prll  sustaini.'-"  it  m-^rv  o*her 
indur.tries  have  In  the  finest  i^plrit  J.-.Ined  the  ranks  of  tho<=e  wbo 
adopted  this  principle  prior  to  anv  legal  oblieation  to  do  so  Tli'ey 
have  set  an  example  of  compliance  with  \statutory  obligations 
which  El;'"i:ld  be  the  goal  of  all. 

There  st.!!  remains,  however,  a.Q  you  are  perhaps  aware  strong 
rppoL^ltion  in  some  quarters.  The  opposition  originallv'  moved 
under  the  gxil.se  of  legal  arguments  carried  under  the  win'^s  of 
injunction  suits  and  other  legal  proceedings.  This  oppos'ition 
vn  legal  grounds  finally  waned  in  the  cleansing  air  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  of  last  April.  If  you  have  not  done  so  I  hope  you 
v.ill  read  those  decisions  because  thev  answer  not  merely  the 
cnnsM.tutional  arguments  but  they  indicate  a  strong  conviction 
of  the  Justice  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Among  other  things 
the  Supreme  Court  said:  ' 

"That  is  a  fundamental  right.     Emplovees  have  as  clear  a  right 
to   organize   and    select   their   representatives   for   lawful   purposes 
a.s   the    respondent    has    to    crganl7e    its    bu.slness    and    select    Its 
cwn  officers  and  agents.     Discrimination  and  coercion  to  prevent 
the  Iree   exercise   of   the   right   of   employees   to   self-organization 
and  representation  is  a  proper  subject  for  condemnation  by  com- 
petent legislative   authority.     Long  ago  we   stated   the  reason   for 
labor  organizations.     We  .said  that  they  were  organized  out  of  the 
neces-sltles  of  the  situation;  that  a  single  emplovee  was  helpless  in 
clealmg   with   an   employer;   that  he   was  dependent  ordinarily  on 
his  daily  wage  for  the  maintenance   of   himself  and  family;    that 
if   the   employer  refu.sed  to   pay  him   the   waces  that  he  thought 
lair,   he   was  nevertheless   unable   to   leave  the  employ   and   resist 
.arbitrary  and  unfair  treatment;    that  union  was  e.s.sentlal  to  give 
laborers  opportunity  to  deal   on  an  equality  with  their  employer. 
Ameri-an   Steel  Foundries  v.   Tri-City  Central   Trades  Covnril,  257 
U.  S    184.  209.    We  reiterated  these  views  when  we  had  under  con- 
sideration  the  R.-\llway  Labor  Act  of   1926.     Fully  recognizing  the 
leuality  of  collective  action  on  the  part  of  employees  In  order  to 
?afe-uard    their   proper   interests,  we  said   that   Congress  wa-s   not 
required   to   ignore   this   right  but   could   safeguard    !t.      Congress 
could  s<^k  to  make  appropriate  collective  action  of  emplovees  an 
instrument   of  peace   rather   than   of   strife.      We   said    that    such 
collective  action  would  be  a  mockery  If  representation  were  made 
fuMle   by    interference   with   freedom    of   cholre.      Hence    the   pro- 
hibition by  Congress   of  Interference   with  the  selection  of  repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  and  conference  between 
1  mployers    and    employees,    'instead    of    being    an   invasion    of    the 
ronstltutional  right  of  either,  was  based  on  the  recognition  of  the 
rl;,'hts   of  both.'     Tcras   &   N.  O    R.   Co.  v.   Raihcay  Clerks,  supra. 
We  have  rea.sserted  the  same  principle  in  sustaining  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  as  amended  in  1934." 

HappUy  in  our  coimtry  certain  fundamental   rights  have  been 
so  long  established  and  we  have  become  so  acciLstomed  to  them 
that   we   seldom   hear   them   questioned.     Among   these   are   free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  trial  by  Jury  in  common-law 
actions,  freedom  from  vmlawful  searches  and  seizures,  freedom  of 
the  pres.<!,  and  many  other  fundamental  rights.     Tliere  Is  now  a 
new  freedom  that  has  joined  these  older  ones  and  which  the  law 
now  guarantees.     It  Is  the  right  of  millions  of  employees  to  self- 
organization,  free  from  employer  coercion  or  Interference,  and  the 
right   of   collective    bargaining.     This   new   freedom    affects    many 
millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen.     As  set  forth  a  moment  ago. 
this  freedom  has   been   recently  said   by  the   highest   Judicial   au- 
thority  of   the    country   to    be    a   fundamental    right.     The   same 
authority  has  stated  It  to  be  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
employers  protected  by  the  Constitution.     It  stands  solidly  on  Its 
own  foundation  within  the  Constitution.     It  is  not  Incompatible 
with   any    constitutional    right   of    anyone   else.     It    Ls    taking    its 
important    place,    yoting    though    It    Is,    among    the    older   rights 
which  exist  In  our  constitutional  democracy.     These  older  rights, 
cherished   as  they  are,  will  go  along  with  this   new   freedom  of 
employees,  without  the  destruction  or  impairment  of  either,  be- 
cause all  fundamental  rights  must  and  do  adjust  themselves.  In 
a  democracy  such  as  ours,  to  their  appropriate  sphere  of  opera- 
tion in  relation  to  other  rights.     If  the  line  of  division   between 
them  is  sometimes  confused  by  protagonists  of  this  right  or  that 
right,  this  freedom  as  opposed  to  that  freedom,  the  issue  is  not 
left  to  be   decided   by  the  protagonists   themselves,   which   would 
pnd  either  in  anarchy  or  dictatorship.     The  proper  realm  foT  the 
operation  of  the  respective  rights  is  drawn,  in  the  last  analysis, 
by   the   coiorts   as   each   case   arises.     The   books   are  full   of   such 
decisions. 

The  freedom   of   employees  to  self-organization,   as  a  freedom 
Which  Is  prot€cted  by  legal  processes,  though  it  is  new  freedom 


m  our  national  famny.  was  gained  over  as  long  and  difficult  a 
route  as  any  other.  It  was  fought  for,  it  was  suffered  for.  it  was 
d  ed  for.  So  essential  was  it  that  no  cppcsitlon  could  end  the 
struggle  for  it.  I  think  that  no  opposiucr.  however  disguiocd. 
U1.1  now  destroy  it.  Under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  it  is 
tae  solemn  responsibility  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  the  first  instance,  and  of  the  co^rt.3  in  pcissing  on  the  decl- 
siciis  c  the  Beard  In  the  second  instance,  to  prefect  the  rights 
of  cmploye.^s  guaranteed  by  this  statute;  whenever  the  nrichinerv 
^!,^,ir'\/'^'''V^^^  ^^  Invoked  for  that  purpose.  The  Board  must  per- 
form Its  duty  w:thcut  fear.  It  niut  o")  it  withcut  favoritism 
between  rivals  for  advantage.  The  rights  guaranteed  by  this 
M.i.ute  belong  to  employees.  The  statute  grants  to  empl,-yecs 
th^:!rL5elyes  freedom  in  their  own  choice  r.-aruing  tho  union  to 
Hh-rh  th^y  sh:Jl  iM^long,  Th.o  emplovcr  1.3  cxpre.ssly  fcrb'dd??  To 
interfere  with  or  to  Infiu-noe  that  choice.  The  empfovei  coercioS 
Zr.^I^'V:''^''  ."^'"^  employee  -seiZ-organi^ation  aiid  choice  of 
v^l^'^V  '^\'^'=^  ^^  neces.^ariJ:-  destructive  of  collective  bargaining. 
N>>.   onh    Goes   reason   teU   us   this,   we   know   it   from   experlcnci 

In'^jT^  "f  ^'''  "^  ^'  '°'  ^-^'^'^P'^'  ^^^  ccmpanv-do?SS?d 
b?had  ^  "^^"^   ^^   '''^'^'''   ^"^^  collective   bargtunlng   may 

It^if^'^i-'^.^T.'ln?^  l^T'^^^^^  ^  the  wen-being  of  emplcyees. 
XlJs.f^^^]i  ndu.stnal  pciice  under  decent  ccnditicns  It  Is 
uZl  ^  l^^  '^^^  '^^P^^^  ^^  °^  ind'ostnal  svstem.  But  colle^- 
b\r  ,n  ^^'d"^'"!'  ^'''""°^  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^e  °r  cmplovcr  coercion  of 
-he  incividual  e.mplcTees  In  their  choice  of  bargaiiimg  agents-  it 
cannot  e.xist  if  th.ose  practices  forbidden  bv  this  statute  are  u^ed 
by  the  employer.  Those  practices  are  therefore  prevented  by  the 
Loard  and  the  courts  under  the  mandate  of  the  statute  This  is 
done  under  as  fair  and  as  mild  and  as  reasonable  a  n.ethod  of 
procedure  as  ever  dcvLsed  for  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  any  noncriminal  statute. 

cJf  ^^^tJ-^^  ^^^^  ^*  ^-^  ^^«  ^"^  °^  <^^e  Board  to  adminL«=ter  and 
enforce  this  statute  without  fear  or  favoritism.     But  it  is  also  your 
auty    the   duty   of    every    employer,    to   comply    with    it,    frankly 
openly,  and  without  reserve.  ^-.i^^o. 

Occasional  criticism  by  labor  itself  of  the  administration  of  the 
statute  which  they  fought  so  valiantlv  to  obtain  through  long 
\ears  of  bitter  strife  and  suffering  m.ust  be  vievred  in  its  true 
perspective.  This  criticism  by  labor  is  a  result  of  the  division 
Which  now  afflicts  labor  itf^lf  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Board 
is  uriable  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  statute  because  of  that 
division.  The  Board  is  obliged  to  continue  to  decide  cases  which 
arise  so  that  employees  may  obtain  their  rights  to  collective  bar- 
gaining through  representatives  of  their  own  free  choice  In  mak- 
ing these  decisions  it  occurs  that  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
rivals  among  labor  organizations  is  not  always  pleased  or  satis- 
fied; but  it  should  be  borne  in  irAr.d  that  criticism  re^-ulting  from 
difscult  decisions  between  two  eame.st  contestants  should  be  viewed 
in  lus  true  perspective.  Labor  knows  that  the  heart  of  the  stat- 
ute Is  freedom  from  employer  coercion  and  the  true  collective  bar- 
gaining that  freedom  makes  possible.  Labor  knows  that  whether 
or  not  one  or  the  other  rival  m.av  secure  temporary  advantage 
from  employer  Influence,  the  Board  mu.'^t  and  will  prevent  that 
Influence  from  being  used  to  interfere  with  the  democratic  proc- 
esses of  selection  of  representatives   as  prescribed   by  the   act. 

Capital  and  labor  are  being  urged  to  cooperate.  Obstacles  to  such 
cooperation  should  be  removed  so  that  industrial  growth  and  indus- 
trial peace  may  go  forward.  It  is  a  great  obstacle  to  cooperation 
when  one  party  or  the  other  violates  the  rights  of  the  other.  It 
seems  to  me  that  healthy  cooperation  between  capital  and  labor 
must  take  for  granted  that  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  are  adhered  to.  There  can  be  no  trust  in  or  respect 
for  an  employer  who  is  unwilling  to  recognize  the  basic  rights  of 
labor  as  guaranteed  by  this  act. 

Those  who  adhere  to  the  act  and  those  who  conlorm  their  labor 
relations  to  Its  principles  are  not  found  among  Its  critics.  They  are 
amazed  and  often  shocked  by  the  difficulties  nf  the  emplover  who 
does  not  recognize  the  right  of  his  employees  to  self-organization 
and  collective  bargaining,  but  who  resorts  to  the  weapon  of  dis- 
charge, discrimination,  coercion,  and  domination  as  a  means  to 
destroy  the  civil  liberties  and  the  bargaining  power  of  his  employees. 
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Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  In 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
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[Mr.    CONNALLTl,    to 

Record  an  address  by 
man  of  the  Reconstruction 
second  annual  dinner 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hdtel 
ning,  December  3,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  ^  follows: 
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Mr.   President,  honored 
Society  of  New  York,  it 
and  I  feel  a  particular 
tlngiiislied  men  of  the 
members  of  this  society, 
address  it  in  these  52 

Tradition    and    the    loi 
throughout  the  world, 
no  doubt  equally  proud 
more  loyal  to  the  land  of 
Indeed,  it  l3  said  that  we 
our   traditions   than   peo 
unless  they  be  New  Engl 

It  Is  true  of  the 
much  better   balanced 
transplanting,  how 
of  the  great  city  of  New 
southerner.     If  he  comes 
he  is  apt  to  remind  you 
guilty  of  this  pardonable 
my  adopted  State,  Texas, 

With  you  I  take  pride 
records  in  the  social  anc 
are  numbered  among  all 
ness,  railroading,  and  pol. 
faces  I  see  here  this 
York,    two    names 
whose  friendship  I  en 
Judge    Robert    S.    Lovett 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  from  the 
had    better   conceptions 
good   citizenship    than 
really  great  men  In  any 

As  a  matter  of  course 
of  the  South  who  played 
our  Nation  in  Its  earlier 
919  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
who  became  prominent 
in  other  pursuits,  and 
and  principle.     It  Is 
ETuch  sacrifices  again. 

Those  of  us  from 
of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
and  every  one  of  us 
a  faint  effort  at  naming 
to  two  of  onr  con 
Bull.     They  both  go  alonfe 
their  Jobs  and  setting  anf 
Government  service. 

We    are    always    prou<l 
creditably   In   whatever 
I  make  no  apology  for 
In  my  view,  these  qtiah 
the  greatest  of  all  our 

One  could  spend  more 
and  southerners  without 
tag  a  subject  for  this 
ably  be  more  interested 
our  thoughts — govemmei^t 
the   other,   as   they 
business  and  govemmen ; 
I  do  not  feel  adequate 
present  state  of  business. 
make  no  pretense  to  havia; 
to  a  solutiorL 

As  you  may  know.  I 
minority   member   of   the 
Reconstruction    Finance 
more  than  a  year  the 
to  stop  the  downward 
Istration  more  extraor 
operation  than  was  ever 
Eoon  we  started  up  the 

Time  will  not  allow 
of  the  Reconstruction 
$9,000,000,000   credit 
banking,    and    business 
R.    F.   C.   Home   Owners 
Istration.  Public  Works 
Administration,     hav 
•15.000.000.000  necessary 
payer  of  all  this  will  be 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact 
istration  of  any  of  these 

For  more   than   4   year; 
generally  steady  ecoQomi ; 


guests,  and  members  of  the   Southern 

an  honor  to  be  invited  to  address  you, 

ihspiration  when  I   contemplate  the   dis- 

gouth   who   are  now   and   who  have  been 

and  those  who  have  been  privileged  to 


Those 

(If 


jpL 


mary 


1  tempera  ries 
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inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Honorable  Jesse  H,  Jones,  Chair- 
P^nance  Corporation,  at  the  fifty - 
the  New  York  Southern  Society  at 
in  New  York  City  on  Friday  eve- 


Sun 


and  Texas  are  particularly  proud 

Hoxiston.    We  have  other  Ideals,  each 

of  them,  but  time  will  not  allow  even 

them.     I  should  like,  however,  to  refer 

Vice  President  Gamer  and  Secretary 

in  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways,  doing 

excellent  example  for  the  rest  oi  us  m 


t  ley 
tliese 

tes 


vttues. 


when    souChemers    acquit    themselves 

undertake,   wherever   they   go.     And 

expressions  of  pride  and  sentiment. 

of  man  are  second  only  to  humility. 


address 


w»nt 


H  KTver 
tread 
rdirary 
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PTiian 

which 
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e    of    homeland    draw    people    together 

who  come  from  other  sections  are 

their  heritage,  but  certainly  none  are 

their  birth  and  youth  than  southerners. 

of  the  South  cling  more  tenaciously  to 

e   of   any   other   section  of   the    Nation, 

mders. 

that  no  matter  where  he  goes,  how 

become   his   understanding   from   hi.s 

he  may  be,  or  how  stanch  a  citizen 

York,  or  elsewhere,  he  remains  always  a 

:rom  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia, 

)f  that  fact.     Some  of  the  rest  of  us  are 

pride.    I  confess  to  a  full  share  of  it  in 

and  the  State  of  my  boyhood,  Tennessee. 

in  all  southerners  who  make  creditable 

b\isLnes8  life  of  your  great  city.     They 

\he  professions,  as  well  ae  banking,  busi- 

tics.     In  addition  to  some  friends  whose 

when  I  think  of  southerners  In  New 

come    to    mind,    names    of    men 

and   for   whom   I  have   great  respect, 

from    my    home    town,    Houston,    and 

State  of  my  birth,  Tennessee.     Few  men 

what   constitutes    true   manhood    and 

Aldolph   Ochs   and   Robert   S.    Lovett.   two 

( :eneration. 

e  all  have  pride  in  the  great  characters 

prominent  roles  in  the  political  life  of 

These  include  many  Presidents  who 

southerners  and  northerners  alike,  many 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 

y   who   shed   their   blood  for   country 

there  will  never  be  occasion  for  any 


;han  an  evening  talking  about  the  South 

doing  Justice  to  either,  but  in  consider - 

I  concluded  that  you  would  prob- 

n  national  problems  that  are  occup3ring 

and  business — the  relations  of  one  to 

to   me   from  my   experience    In    both 

And  let  me  state  most  frankly  that 

analyze  accurately  the  causes  for  the 

or  for   the  state   of   our   minds,   and   I 

g  the  wisdom  that  can  point  unerringly 


to  Washington  in  January  1932  as  a 

bi-partisan   Board    of   Directors   of    the 

Corporation,    almost    6    years    ago.      For 

administration  exerted  great  efTort 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  admln- 

govenxment  procedure  was  put  into 

known  in  a  democratic  government,  and 

:iilL 

to  go  Into   detail   about   the  activities 
ce  Corporation  and  the  approximately 
it  hao   made   available   to   agriculture. 
The    five    Government     agencies,     the 
Loan   Corporation,   Farm   Credit  Admin- 
mlnistration.  and  the  Federal  Housing 
plied    the     country     with    more     than 
;redit,  and  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  tax- 
-ery  little.  [ 

that  the  Integrity  or  honesty  of  admin- 
agencies  has  not  been  challenged, 
now   we   have   experienced   marked   and 
improvement.     We  have  gradually  but  I 


consl.stently  experien^eri  definite  recovery;  recovery  In  employ- 
ment. In  agncuitUTo,  lndu.=;try.  business,  and  banking — recovery 
In  all  pursuits  It  h.xs  been  general  with  respect  to  spheres 
and  regions  to  little  business  and  to  big  business. 

But  m  recent  weck.s  there  has  come  a  deflnlte  and  marked 
reces-sion  in  aLnio^t  all  lines.  A  feeling  of  unea<:Lness  prtvail.s. 
In  niany  quarters  we  ure  betrmnlnf:  to  hear  the  question  debated 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  country  Lb  slipping  Into  another 
depression. 

Tliere  l.s  no  questioning  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  very  marked 
slewing  up  in  all  bu.sines."  activity.  Industrial  production  Is  down; 
car  loadings  are  distinctly  ofT;  operations  in  the  steel  industry 
have  dropped  to  a  low  level;  production  in  the  heavy  poods 
and  motor  industries  i.s  on  the  decline;  unemplovTncnt  Is  Increas- 
ing; and  prices  of  farm  conur.odit;es  are  substantially  lower. 

Notwithstandmt^  the  realities  of  these  recessions,  or  the  fean;  that 
have  been  niuit.plying  In  the  mmd:*  of  many  people,  we  have  not 
reached  the  sLiUje^  oi  a  dc[!resi>4un. 

It  would  be  a  sorry  ccninien'ary  if.  with  the  fa^at!?3t  abund-ince 
of  everything  Imaginable  for  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  existence, 
the  American  people  were  unable  to  compose  tiielr  ditferences  and 
avoid  another  depression. 

I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  inherent  patriotl.'-m  and  good  sen.se 
cf  the  American  people  to  believe  that  the  ultimate  an.swer  will 
be  another  dopressicn.  I  have  too  much  faith  In  the  patriotism 
and  ability  of  our  business,  agricultural,  and  industrial  leaders  to 
believe  this.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  Integrity,  tlie  siatesmiui- 
Bhip,  and  the  sound  Judgment  cf  ot;r  pmbllc  servants  to  believe  it, 
and  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  know  all  Is  not  well,  and  so  do  they.  So  do  you.  I  know  that 
efTot  is  being  made  every  day  to  asccr.ain  the  cause  and  to  find  a 
remedy. 

I  have  .stated  publicly  that  I  did  not  understand  the  reason  for 
the  fear,  cr  the  Etlarin,  ur  whir^vcr  it  is  that  Ls  slowing  up  b-osmess, 
and  I  repeat  that  stattnieiii  here.  Tlie  reason  we  most  often  liear 
is  fear  cf  Wa-sliin^Tton-  fear  of  povcrnment — but  that  is  not  a  ^;ood 
reason.     Our  Government  is  what  we  make  it. 

We  probably  got  out  too  soon  after  our  recent  Illness.  Maybe 
we  overtaxed  our  strengtli,  or  put  the  machine  in  high  when  we 
should  have  tried  it  a  11: tie  while  in  .=econd  speed.  We  were  very 
low  in  '31  and  "32;  the  country  had  l:>een  almost  liquidated. 

We  started  out  under  the  leadership  of  Pres^ldent  Rocvsevelt.  all 
applauding  his  determination  to  bnng  the  country-  back  to  a  state 
cf  prosperity.  There  was  Just  one  way  to  get  started,  spend  money, 
crea'e  cnd.t.  and  charge  the  enemy  on  all  fronts.  This  wa.s  done  in 
a  bltr  way.  and  by  1035  we  be;:an  fc-eling  our  wmgs  agiuu.  We 
Uked  it. 

N'inet£en  thirty-six  was  a  fairly  good  year  as  business  goes,  and 
we  started  clanicnng  for  a  bidanced  Budgets  — very  properly  so. 
You  can  balance  tlie  Budcict  all  rlpht.  personal  or  Government,  If 
ycu  can  stand  the  pressure,  but  you  will  get  hungry  when  tiiere  is 
no  meat  In  the  snitjkehoui.e  nor  meal  in  tlie  barrel. 

A  few  weeks  aL;o  it  seemed  that  the  Budget  could  be  balanced 
by  the  next  fiacul  year,  and  if  wo  can  get  business  started  aeiiin 
and  people  biu  k  to  work,  it  probably  can  be.  but  not  otherwise. 
Furthermore,  we  should  not  want  the  Budget  balanced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  hungry  people,  or  if  it  endangers  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  The  Budget  can  never  be  definitely  balanced  until  busi- 
ness and  government  come  to  a  better  understanding.  Business 
and  government  must  be  partners,  partners  WLlllng  to  share  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  coop.'rate  honestly  and  confidently.  Busi- 
ness and  government  are  necessary  to  each  other  If  either  is  to 
succeed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  key  to  the  situation  confronting  us  today 
Is  intelligent,  cordial,  fnendly.  determined  cooperation  between 
Government  and  busincs;;— <40vernment  and  all  the  people.  It 
cannot  be  sectional;  it  cannot  be  class;  It  cannot  be  political.  It 
cannot  be  achieved  if  we  let  ourselves  believe  that  our  Government 
is  our  enemy.  Government  must  be  the  friend  of  business,  but 
business  must  learn,  and  is  rapidly  learning,  that  Government  la 
the  umpire  the  senior  partner — and  that  It  is  the  Government's 
responsibiilty  to  see  to  it  that  business  plays  the  game  squarely, 
and  does  not  char^je  too  much  for  its  service.  The  Government 
must  be  fair,  of  course.  a.s  fair  as  a  father  to  a  family  of  children, 
and  there  shotild  be  no  favorites. 

ViTien  seme  of  Ud  here  tonight  were  growing  up,  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles  or  a  slight  box  on  the  ear  was  sufTicient  to  hold  us  in 
line.  With  others  the  rrxl  or  more  severe  methods  were  necessary. 
We  all  like  to  exceed  the  speed  limit  when  the  road  Is  good,  and 
without  restraint  are  apt  to  endanger  not  only  ourselves  but  others. 

Too  many  of  us  feci  tliat  Government  supervision  is  Government 
interference,  and  In  the  adrnini.<tration  of  our  laws  It  somctimrs 
appears  that  way.  Every  national  admLnistratlon  m'ost  take  the 
blame  or  the  credit  for  its  bureaus  and  bureau  heads.  Congress 
passes  the  laws  but  the  bureaus  administer  them,  and  from  my  ob- 
servation, the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  law  is  of 
equal  if  not  great'-r  importance  than  the  law  itself. 

Most  business  people  are  willing  to  coopt-rate  with  Government 
and  to  ass'ome  tlie  full  share  of  responsibility  and  tax  burden  that 
should  properly  go  to  business;;  but  the  taxes  must  be  levied  so  as 
not  to  stifle  business,  and  the  regulation  must  be  fair.  Our  trouble 
probably  is  th.at  Government  and  business  do  not  often  enough 
Bit  around  tho  same  ccnierence  tabic.  I  knew  that  committees 
are  formed  Ir^.  m  time  to  time  and  conferences  had,  and  I  know 
that  they  have  not  produced  satuJactcary  results,  either  to  busi- 
ness or  to  Government. 
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Maybe  these  efTorts  would  be  more  effective  if  we  dealt  direct 
with  the  President  and  with  Congress  We  elect  these  men  to  run 
cur  Government,  and  what  we  liave  to  say  about  them  and  the 
Government  should  be  said  to  them.  There  is  not  a  man  m 
Congress,  either  branch  of  it.  who  does  not  welcome  suggestions 
iroin  uiiself  sh,  patriotic  constituents.  One  trouble  is  that  many 
of  us  demand  of  our  Representatives  some  special  treatment  or 
lavor. 

We  are  essentially  a  people  of  buslnes.s  a  working  people.  Every 
larnier.  shcpkeeper,  or  manufacturer,  every  bank,  railroad,  or 
insurance  company,  everyone,  including  labor  and  the  professions, 
is  a  part  of  or  dependent  upon  business,  and  all  arc  happy  when 
they  are  making  headway  All  of  these  working  together  with 
Grvernmcnt.  or  substantially  all.  can  successfully  cope  with  any 
sltuatlcn.  Pulling  in  different  directions  will  wreck  the  ship.  No 
class  shoulc  be  allowed  to  advance  at  the  expense  of  any  other 
cla-ss.  no  group  at  the  expense  of  any  other  group. 

Strikes  .should  never  be  necessan,'  for  labor  to  eet  fair  treatment 
Public  opinion  will  support  labor  In  all  fair  demands  and  will 
not  support  indu.stry  that  is  unfair  to  labor.  The  reverse  Is  equally 
true 

One  thing  Is  certain — we  all  either  go  up  together  or  we  go  down 
to^'ether      I  prefer  to  believe  It  will  be  up. 

P'-e=)dent  Roosevelt  pointed  the  way  in  his  message  to  Congress 
November  15      Let  me  read  a  paragraph  from  what  he  said: 

"Obviously  an  Immediate  task  Is  to  try  to  Increase  the  use  of 
private  capital  to  create  employment.  Private  enterprise,  with  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  Government,  can  advance  to  higher  levels 
of  industrial  actmty  than  those  reached  earlier  this  year.  Such 
advance  will  assure  balanced  budgets  But.  obviously,  also.  Gov- 
ernm.ent  cannot  let  Nature  ttike  Its  course  without  regard  to 
conse'quences  " 

This  succinct  analysis  points  the  way  to  a  resumed  advance  that 
.':hou!d  carry  us  to  permanent  recovery.  It  has  in  It  principles  that 
will  make  for  regular  and  Increased  employment  of  labor  at  reason- 
able wattes,  employment  that  will  Insure  profits  to  business  and 
Industry  from  which  necessary  taxes  can  be  collected,  and  that 
will  utTord  a  more  satisfactory  return  to  agriculture. 

In  the  President's  message  to  Congress  the  first  item  mentioned 
was  a  revision  of  the  tax  laws  He  did  not  intend  that  this  should 
take  precedence  over  the  legislation  for  which  he  called  Congress 
to  meet,  but  it  showed  clearly  that  he  realises  some  modifications 
are  desirable  It  would  be  ver\-  helpful  if  these  changes  could  be 
brought  abfuit  at  this  session  of  Congress,  particularly  with  respect 
to  corporations  which  need  every  dollar  of  their  earninits  after 
normal  taxes  for  plant  Improvements  or  to  pay  debts.  If  this  is 
not  feasible.  Congress  might  provide  that  the  changes  when  made 
apply  to  this  year's  business.  The  principle  of  the  undistributed 
surplus  tax.  insofar  as  preventing  unnecessary  accumulations,  is  a 
gcHxl  public  policy  But  a.s  now  written  it  works  a  hardship  on  the 
great  majority  of  corporations,  those  tliat  need  their  earnings  for 
expansion  and  for  debt  payment.  Relief  to  these  taxpayers  is 
im!>enitive 

We  are  ndvi.sed  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  will  have  its  bill  ready  for  consideration  early  in  January,  at 
the  latest,  and  Senator  Harrison  tells  us  that  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly.     Th"  President  says  he  is  ready  when  Congress  is 

So  we  are  as.'-iired  of  tax  revisions  within  a  very  few  months, 
incUiriint;  s^i  I  am  advi.sed.  modifications  of  the  capital-gams  tax. 
And  of  all  our  aching  teeth  the  tax  tooth  seems  to  hurt  the  most. 

Tlie  Treasurv'  must  have  the  revenue  nece-ssary  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  I  have  never  had  any  doubt  that  the  tax  laws  would 
bo  mociilied  to  provide  this  revenue  without  stifling  business  and 
Industry. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  another  unhappy  period,  everything  must  be 
done  that  can  be  done  to  create  work,  and  everything  mti-;t  be 
removed  that  interferes  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of  business 
and  industry,  building  homes,  business  properties,  improving;  and 
maintaining  our  tran'^portatlon  systems,  or  construction  of  any 
characttr      The   President  knows  this  and   Comtress  knows   it. 

Railroads  are  still  our  most  important  single  factor  in  employ- 
ment and  tlie  heavy-goods  Industry.  They  are  out  cf  the  market 
now  almost  entirely.  Recent  mcrea.scs  in  wages  and  the  cost  of  stip- 
plies.  together  with  provisions  for  social  security  and  railway  pen- 
sions, have  got  the  railroads  up  against  a  blank  wall.  Many  cf 
them  have  closed  their  shops  and  all  of  them  are  laying  of!  men 
for  tlie  verv'  good  reason  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient  earninvts 
with  whicli  to  hire  and  buy  Pew  of  them  have  any  appreciable 
amount   cf   credit  left. 

The  automobile  industry  is  probably  a^  great  a  factor  in  em- 
ployment as  the  railroads,  but  It  is  well  financed,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  governmental  regulations  that  control  its  earnings. 

Every  other  Industry  passes  its  increased  ca=ts  of  labor  and 
supplies  on  to  the  customer,  and  our  transportation  companies, 
the  railroads,  the  steamships,  trucks  and  busses,  and  the  airways, 
can  do  no  less  If  they  are  to  survive  and  continue  to  furnish 
safe  and  sufficient  service  without  direct  Government  assistance, 
and  we  can't  subsidize  everything. 

We  should  not  require  that  any  service  be  furnished  at  a  loss 
any  more  than  we  require  that  commodities  be  produced  and  sold 
at  a  loss.  All  business  is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit,  and  people  who 
work  for  a  living  a  fair  wage. 

Congress  is  now  at  work  on  the  agriculture  problem,  an  effort 
to  assure  a  sustained  profit  to  the  farmer. 

Every  phase  of  our  economic  system  demands  the  sincere  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  business  and  Government,  and  between 
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the  variotis  elements  of  business    if  our  problems  are  to  be  solvr.-j 
And  solved  they  must  be 

We  may  be  able  to  talk  and  think  ourselves  into  a  prolonged 
recession  in  business,  but  I  repeat,  there  is  no  true  basis  for 
another    depression. 

In  '31,  and  '32  our  banks  and  financial  Institutions  were  :n 
trouble.  Now  they  are  strong  and  bulcing  with  loanable  fund-;. 
So  we  can  cross  that  one  off  The  averaee  rate  of  waces  is  srcMd 
All  we  need  is  more  hours  of  work.  We  have  all  manner  of  fod 
supplies  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  there  is  no  lack  of  anv- 
thlng  necessan-  to  the  general  welfare,  except  confidence,  m.utual 
confidence. 

So  if  we  can't  manage  to  get  along,  we  should  give  the  country 
back-  to  the  Indians. 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  thp:  house  of  representatives 

Monday,  December  13.  1937 


LETTER  TO  HON.  W.   A.   ARTIES.    CHAIRMAN,   FEDERAL   TRADE 

COMMISSION 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  a  letter  from  m.e  to  Hon.  W  A.  Ayres. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  letter  is  as  follows; 

December  14.  1937 
Hon.  W   A.  Ayres. 

Chairman.  Federal   Trade  Cornrni.^^sinn,   \Viishiv0on.   D.   C 

Mt  DE.^R  CHArRMAN  Ayres:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  November 
30.  replying  to  mine  of  November  29,  I  am  attaching  hereto  a 
dossier,  which  contains,  among  other  items 

Exhibit  A:  A  list  of  the  individuals,  organizations,  and  corpora- 
tions which  have  Iseen  mentioned  to  me  in  connection  with  alleged 
coercions  possibly  related  to  an  alleged  coercion  of  a  manufacturer 
which  has  been  stated  to  have  resulted  in  $25,000  being  paid  over 
to  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

Exhibit  B:  A  photostat  of  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Cartis  Pub- 
lishing Co  refusing  to  run  antl-pnce-mamtenance  advertising  in 
its  publication,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Exhibit  C:  Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  executive  vice  pre.sident  of 
the  advertiser  Involved  in  the  refusal  referred  to  in  exhibit  B, 
above,  asserting  that  the  publication  Time  similarly  declined  pub- 
lication of  anti-price-maintenance  advertismg 

Exhibit  D,  A  photost.at  of  the  reproduction  of  a  portion  of  a 
check  for  the  $23,000  referred  to  in  exhibit  A.  above 

Exhibit  E:  A  photostatic  reproduction  of  a  check  for  f 25.000 
drawn  in  fa%-or  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  -^r.c. 
apparently  ca.shed  by  that  organization.  Tins  is  the  check  for  the 
125.000  referred  to  in  exhibit  A.  above. 

Exhibit  F:  A  photostatic  reproduction  of  page  1616  of  the  official 
Journal  of  the  National  A.s:-ociation  of  Retail  Drurcrists,  which  es- 
tablishes as  official  objectives  of  that  organization,  under  date  of 
November  19.  1936.  both  minimum-profit  margins  throughout  the 
country  of  50  percent  of  the  cost  price  of  merchandise  to  the  re- 
tailer (33'-T  percent  of  the  sales  price,  that  is)  and  un;form  resale 
prices  throughout  the  countrj-  on  all  items  produced  by  manu- 
facturers operating  in  interstate  trade  under  price-maintenance 
legislation. 

Exhibit  G:  A  photostatic  reproduction  of  page  1G14  of  the  ofQ- 
cial  journal  cf  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  show- 
ing that  the  objectives  mentioned  in  F.  above,  were  officially 
undertaken  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  association,  at  a 
meeting  held  "in  the  Rose  Room  of  the  Sherman  Hotel,  in  Chicago, 
November  10  to  12.  1936. 

Exhibit  H:  A  photostatic  reproduction  of  an  excerpt  from  an 
editorial  by  the  executive  secretarv-  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists,  which  was  printed  in  the  associatior.'s  official 
Journal  on  February  4,  1937.  in  which  he  states  "one  price  for  all" 
should  be  stood  for  by  those  employing  him  as  executive  secretary. 
and  that  the  "one  price"  should  be  at  least  50  percent  profit 
on  the  cost  of  merchandise — 33 '3  percent  on  the  selling  price,  that 
is — and  suggests  how  to  make  those  who  think  otherwise  see 
"the  light." 

Exhibit  I:  In  August  of  this  year,  following  the  enactment  of 
the  Miller-Tydings  amendment  as  a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill. 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  issued  to  the  "officers  of  each  fair-trade  State"  a  call 
for  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  30th  of  that  month  la  the  Sherman 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  Exhibit  I  in  the  dossier  is  a  photostatic  copy  of 
the  last  part  of  that  call,  showing  the  date  as  mentioned,  and  the 
signature  of  the  executive  secretary. 

Exlilbits  J  and  K:  At  the  meeting  referred  to  in  I.  above,  and 
established  therein  as  officially  called  on  behalf  of  the  association 
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In  question — the  National 
had   adopted   as  Its  objective 
tionai    uniformity   of   prices 
percent  on   cost,   although 
warned    (exhibit   J)    that   he 
passai^e  of  the  Mlller-Tydlngp 
Illegal  price  activities  would 
adopted  a  national  price-en^or 
I  called  It  to  your  attention 
decried  it  when  constilted 

Exhibits  L  and  M:  As  I 
you  of  NovemiDer  29 
Illegalities   of   the   plan 
si'.cceeding   coaiventlon,   w 
following  month  (September 
vised"  plan  and  put  on  a  " 
objectives,    several    of    the 
ciation's     general     counsel 
extent    of    practically    admJti 
members  were  dangerously 
on  the  strength  of  this. 
Association  of  high  repute, 
wi*h  the  plan — I  refer  to  Dr 
and  Dr.  E.  F.  Kelly,  of 

Exhibits  N   and   O:   Howev 
n-  Ittee  of   the   association   w 
a-'a:n  announced,  at  the 
19,  a3  the  ofilrial  objective 
price  uniformity  under  pri 
This  meeting  was  attended 
previously    in    connection    w 
above,  but  Dr.  Swain  and  Dr 
cal  Association  were  eviden 
nor    the    as-sociation's    ge 
warned  so  strongly  of  the 
ceding  convention   (exhibit 
and   Dr.   Kelly   have   resignec 
other  oblii^ations,"  and  that 
the    asiociaticns   general 
September    27    to    October    1 
speech  shown  in  exhibit  M, 
to   by  exhibit  O. 

Exhibit  P:  The  photostat  ( 
As.-.cciation  cf  Retail  Drugglsjt 
yea-    on  tlie  authority  of  its 

Exhibit  Q:  Photostat  (Q) 
Association's  plan  under  whith 
tin  service? — as  I  called  to  y 
29—  may  result  in  camouflaged 
venerable  "white  list"  methoc 

Exhibit  R:  A  copy  of  an  ar 
indicative    importance   in 
cus.K.n,  and  as  well  of  .specif 
remarks  accompanying  exhibit 

Exhibit  S:  Exhibit  S  is  my 
together  with  the  many 
it,   wh:ch  I  do  not  attach 
suppjl"s   much   that  supports 
exhibits  A  to  R,  and  as  well 
Comm;s>ion  may  well  bring 
ties  in  connection  with  the 
cf  November  30  Is  under  way 
Investigation  have   available 
accom.panylng  exhibits,  but  If 
supply  copies. 

In  connection  with  the 
concerns  Involved  In  exhibit 
attention  to  what  is  apparently 
customers'  sources  of 
tors  that  may  amount  to  a 
names  first  listed  in  exhibit 
stance  of  the  $25,000  check  to 
of  November  29.  I  know  that 
a  general   way  in  the  other 
that  exhibit,  and  which  have 
I  wrote  on  November  29  has 

Tliey    seem    Indeed    to 
affect  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Miller-Tydings 
peatedly    asserted    "large 
page  against   them.     While   I 
stance  of  publications  being 
laws,  the   mere  publication 
by  those  favoring  these  two 
did  not  approve  withdrawn  f 
to  my  attention  the  very 
favoring  these  laws  which  I 

These  Incidents  show  that 
Time    and    the    Satvirday 
to  refuse   advertisements 
consumers.       Another,     CoUl€Jr 
weekly,  I  am  told,  has  been 
that  was  Involved  In  the 
attention  In   my  letter  of 
editors  published  an  able 
price  effects  of  the  legislation 
one  of  the  oldest  monthlies, 


to 


Inf  orina  tion 


amend  ne 


A^clatlon  of  Retail  Dru^sts — which 

as  shown  In  Exhibit   G.   above,  na- 

at   a   minlmum-proflt    margin    of    50 

association's    Washington   lobbyist 

had   swayed   votes   necessary   to  the 

amendment  only  by  promising  that 

not  be  carried  on  under  It.  there  was 

cement  plan  so  clearly   illegal   that 

and  apparently  Government  cfflcials 

rmally  (exhibit  K)   rcgardinsr  :t 

ted  more  in  detail  in  my  letter  to 
in   an   attempt  to  circumvent   the 
above,    the    association    at    its 
occurred    In    St.    Louis   durin*   the 
27  to  October  1,  1937),  adopted  a  "re- 
show"  of  legitimate  price?-maintenance 
c facial    speakrrs,    including    the    asso- 
Herbert     Levy,     even     going     to     the 
ing    that    current    price    activities    of 
llegal   (exhibits  L  and  M) .     I  presume 
rs  of  the   American  Pharmaceutical 
dontlnued  to  hold  ofQce  in  connection 
.  Robert  L.  Swain,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 

n.  D.  C. 

r.   a  meeting   of  the   executive   com- 

ich   closely  foUov;ed   the   convention, 

lan  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  on  November 

the   association,   actual  Nation-wide 

intenance  legislation   i exhibit  Ni. 

Dy   the   body   which   had   been   set   'jp 

th    the    August    meeting    referred    to 

Keily  of  the  Amr^rican  Pharmaceuti- 

■  not  present    i  exhibit  O)    this  time. 

1    counsel.    Herbert    Levy,    who    had 

ers  of  price  illegalities  at  the  pre- 

) .     I  have  been  told  that  Dr.  Swain 

from   the   body,   "under   pressure   of 

Mr.  Levy  has  stated  he  ceased  to  be 

1    in   the   interval   separating   the 

convention    at    which    he    made    the 

iind  the  November  19  meeting  referred 

P)   shows  the  surplus  of  the  National 

s  to  have  been  on  August  31  of  this 

auditing  committee,  $183,784.22. 

describes  the  California  Pharmaceutical 

3, .500  posters,  and  a  related  bulle- 

attention  in  my  letter  of  November 

boycott  by  a  new  variation  of  the 


cor  nectl 


ai 


icie  published  In  Collier's  which  Is  of 

ion   with   the   matter   under   dis- 

c  importance  in  connection  with  the 

A. 

letter  to  you  of  March  2.  1937.  which, 

sub^antlatlng  exhibits  that  accompanied 

they  are  in   the  Commission's  files. 

the   many   indications  contained   m 

my  letter  of  November  29,  that  the 

light  important  price-fixing  iilegal:- 

in^estlgatlon  you  mention  In  your  letter 

I  trtist  that  those  in  charge  of  this 

30th  my  letter  of   March  2   and   the 

they  are  for  any  reason  needed  I  can 


names 


in 


b»en 
Indi  cate 
periodicals 


Intsrests' 


of  organizations.  Individuals,  and 
A,   I  wish  to  call   the   Commission's 
a  new  type  of  sinister  censorship  of 
by  organized  groups  of  distrlbu- 
radesmen's  fascism.     'While  only  the 
A  have   to  do   with   the   specific  in- 
which  I  called  attention  in  my  letter 
the  Commission  will  be  interested  In 
occurrences  which   are   mentioned  in 
come  to  my  attention  sihce  the  letter 
made  public, 
pressure    Important   enough    to 
in  the  country.     Proponents 
nt  and  the  Patman  Act  have  re- 
have    Influenced    the    printed 
have  yet  to  learn   of  a  specific  In- 
put under  pressure  to  oppose  these 
)f  the  allegation  of  a  specific  effort 
laws  to  have  articles  of  which  they 
■om  newsstands,  has  already  brought 
indicative  Incidents  of  activity  by  those 
have  Included  in  exhibit  A. 
two  periodicals  of  large  circtilatlon. 
Post,    have    felt    It    necessary 
price  fixing   and  addressed  to 
s,    also    an    outstanding     national 
Jected  to  exactly  the  same  reaction 
alligation  I  called  to  the  Commission's 
Njvember  29,  and   simply  because   its 
ariicle  Informing  consumers  about  the 
In  question.     A  third  publication, 
suddenly,  II  the  information  given 


Ev  enlng 
Etta  cklng 


Sib; 


me  Is  correct,  had  felt  !t  nece.'isar,'  to  withdraw  from  publication 
an  article  on  price  fixing  by  an  author  who  had  previously  written 
an  excellent  article  for  It  on  th.e  same  subject. 

If  these  incidents  are  brought  to  Ilt:ht  so  qulclcly  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  single  report  to  which  I  called  attention,  how  many 
more  have  (x-curred.  how  many  more  may  occur?  Is  the  con- 
sumer to  be  brought  under  a  censorship  exercised  by  a  trades- 
men's fasci.-.m  ;i.tcrested  in  keeping  liim  in  the  dark?  Are  edi- 
tors and  atlvtrtibing  managers  fining  to  have  their  hands  tied 
by  th.e  same  type  -jf  organized  trade  i>ressure  which  openly  cv^ays 
fixing  profit  m.artrins  for  the  entire  country  at  a  uniform  and 
an  arbitrary  level?  Is  getting  facts  on  lesislation  and  distribu- 
tion to  the  consumer  to  be  subject  to  cen.sorshlp  by  the  very 
trade  groups  which  directly  live  off  the  consumer? 

Certainly  these  Incident^  urgently  call  for  a  rcprcsrnt.r.tlve 
consumer  organization  and  for  a  national  consumer  mouthpiece. 
If  the  consumer  is  to  be  cut  off  from  the  facta  he  requires  to 
protect  h.ls  purchasing  power  intelligently,  the  countj-j'  may  well 
be  headed  for  a  tradesmen's  fascism  which  would  be  as  ini.mical 
to  consumers  as  any  one-man  dictatorship  or  any  big-business 
fascisni. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  its  Investigation  of  the  National  As.s<x-la- 
tlcn  of  Retail  Druggists  the  Commission  faces  the  extremely  dif- 
ficult task  of  separating  the  chaff  of  protestations  of  ri^jhteou-s 
endeavors  to  outlaw  predatory  price  cutting,  and  unfair  discrim- 
inations in  favor  of  large  purchiisers.  from  the  wheat  of  collusive 
effort  and  vicious  trade  coercion  having  as  its  sinister  objective 
the  fixing  of  upset  profit  margins  at  the  consumers'  expen.se. 
Under  such  circumstances  It  Is  always  difBcult  to  brush  aside 
the    mask    and    disclose    the   sinister,    masked,    objectives. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Commi.-islon's  representative  to  trace 
back  over  many  years  of  trade  history  in  order  to  search  out  thoso 
significant  points  at  which  the  righteous  endeavor  to  curb  preda- 
tory practices  have  become  smoke  screens  for  endeavors  to  force 
manufacturers  to  fix  prices  at  levels  which  provide  arbitrary-  profit 
margins  sought  by  distributors.  These  points  may  be  found  a 
number  of  years  back,  for  the  is.«:ue  is  not  a  new  one.  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  tiiat  the  association  in  question  is  now  under 
a  consent  decree  having  to  do  with  price  activities  But  today 
the  question  is  rather  the  dangers  to  the  consumer  in  what  dis- 
tributors may  force  upon  suppliers,  instead  of  what  suppliers  and 
distributors  may  do  to  the  consumer  acting  together,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  large  volume  outlets  has  changed  the  situation 
markedly. 

The  Commission  will  find  that  many  sincerely  and  soundly 
Interested  in  eliminating  u:i.'^>)und  trade  practices  have  actually 
taken  part  in  the  recent  agr.iti  jii  for  price-mainteiiance  legisla- 
tion. Their  very  presence  m  the  ranks  of  those  favoring  this  sort 
cf  legislation  lends  a  righteous  companionship  to  those  whose 
m.otivcs  are  m  fact  the  fixing  of  a  unifcrm  minimum-profit  margin 
riationally. 

Actually,  however,  the  taking  of  a  uniform  national  price  under 
a  tmiform  minim.um  gross  mark-up  a.s  an  objective,  of  itself  estab- 
lishes that  unsound  motives  are  involved.  For  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  distributive  costs  are  higher  for  certain  lines, 
for  certain  localities,  for  certain  sections  of  the  country,  than  for 
others  For  data  on  this  subject,  with  references  to  sources.  I  refer 
the  Comm..-.sion  to  my  letter  of  March  2.  1937. 

To  attempt  to  Justify  an  over-all  profit  margin  for  all  t^-pes  of 
stores,  for  all  types  of  locations,  and  for  all  types  of  geogranhical 
sections  must,  therefore,  involve  resorting  to  unsound  rea^ionuig. 
which  disregards  the  legitimate  Interests  cf  the  consumer. 

While  It  is  entirely  sound  to  hold  that  unfair  trade  pmctlcfs 
predatory  loss-leader  selling,  and  unjustified  price  di.scriminatlcri 
should  be  banned,  it  is  entirely  unsound  to  contend  that  e%-ery 
sale  in  .-Vmencii  of  a  product  should  cost  the  consumer  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  invoice  price  to  the  merchant.  Certain  fast- 
moving,  nationally  advertised  products  can  be  sold  under  mlnl- 
m.um  .service  conditions,  in  locations  making  a  large  volume  pos- 
sible, for  as  little  as  10  percent  of  the  sales  dollar,  and  for  well 
under  20  percent  In  many  srjch  locations  even  with  attractive 
modem  re'ail  s'urrounciings  provided.  In  my  letter  to  the  Com- 
mission dated  March  2.   1937.  specific  examples  are  cited. 

Other  localities,  particularly  these  which  can  reach  but  a  very 
small  volume,  may  ju.stifiably  call  for  30  to  40 — even  50  or  more— 
percent  of  the  con-sumer's  dollar. 

Can  a  single  price  bridge  such  variations  fairly?  Can  a  mini- 
mum price  be  but  a  compromise  at  best,  too  low  for  some  too 
high  for  others^ 

If  the  manufacturer  were  left  to  his  own  price  decisions  freely 
made,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  would  fix  a  minimum 
price  that  would  eliminate  loss-leader  selling  or  bait  merchandis- 
ing of  his  product,  but  which  would  also  result  in  his  Itenis  ob- 
taining volume  sales  in  areas  where  volume  sales  are  possible? 
Is  It  conceivable  he  would  fix  a  uniform  price  throughout  the 
United  States  at  5  percent  above  the  over-all  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness of  a  few  stores  in  a  large  city  or  the  suburbs  of  that  city 

The  orsranized  drive  among  druggists  for  33 '3  percent  on  selling 
prices  (50  percent  on  cost  prices)  is  based  on  the  St.  Louis  drug 
survey,  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  partly 
financed  by  contributions  from  a  large  manufacturer  of  a  dru"- 
proprietory  product.  This  survey  actually  had  to  do  with  figures 
from  a  few  stores  in  the  St.  Louis  area  which  happened  to  have 
an  average  over-all  cost  of  doing  business  of  28  percent  which 
plus  S'j  percent  "for  net  profit,"  Is  actually  the  source  of  the 
33^3  percent  which  the  druggists  contend  to  be  at  least  their  due 
Irom  the  consiuner. 
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But  this  sT.rrey  wsf  intended  to  disclose  co?t<:  bv  I'-o^  a'-d 
catumMy  enough,  to  Fhcw  that  the  cost  of  selling  nationallv  adver- 
tised, fast-moving  items  is  far  below  anv  store's  over-all'  cc«t  of 
do.ng  bUMnessi  and  that  it  did  .show,  but' the  dnigc.s^ts  are  carcfixl 
not  to  mention  the  costs  It  showed  for  handlir.g  the  ver->-  fast- 
m^iving  lines  on  which  they  a^k  an  assurance  of  "331,  percent  on 
E&les  prices 

Mv  letter  to  the  Commission  dated  March  2.  1937,  on  page  4  gives 
specuic  examj-les  of  the  variations  that  exist  brtwetn  the  actual 
cost  of  retail. ng  the  variour  lin;-s  handled  in  a  drug  storti  and  cr 
the  succeeding  page  the  ofS-ial  Ui.it^d  States  Census  of  American" 
Business  is  cited  to  show  how  widrly  the  total  cost  of  dom-  busi- 
ness actually  vane?  between  stores  and  types  of  stores  instead  of 
beti-.g  Lhi  28  percent  referred  Ut  abo\e,  anc  arrived  at  m  the  totally 
nonrepresentative  mai.ner  I  discljse 

No;  a  m.anufacturi'r  of  a  last-mf-vme  nationally  advertised  prod- 
uct is  not  going  to  set  a  unitorm  pr.ce  for  all  location.-  that  allows 
the  profit  desire<i  by  the  smallest  volume  outlet  on  the  m.:>st  pro- 
nouncedly off-iocatur.  site,  unless  he  is  forced  to  do  so  by  trade 
pre.ssure. 

.\r.d  It  is  for  evidence  of  the  exertion  of  trade  pressure  there- 
fore, that  the  C-c  naims.-ion  s  investigation  must  search,  if  tiie  chaff 
Is  to  be  separate!  ircm  the  wheat.  It  is  cr.  the  chance  it  may 
lead  to  sigi.ificant  information  on  that  score  that  I  call  particular 
att<-ntion  to  the  $25, WO  check  mentioned  m   the  attached  dossier 

It  would  be  mterestir.g  to  bring  to  light  the  entire  hi>to.'-j-  back 
cf  that  check.  It  is  hardlv  conceivable  that  a  manufacturer  would 
t-udderuy  ]usi  hand  over  $25  000  in  cash  without  some  factor,  very 
definite  and  very  compelling,  veing  involved  The  hvst-crv  nf  the 
Ir.c.d'mt  IS  I  believe,  readily  available  from  data  m  the  hrnds  of 
members  of  Ricific  coast  educational  institution  faculties  who 
t-peciaiize  en  marketing. 

The  Com.ml.■^slnn  will  render  the  consumers  cf  the  country  an 
outstanding  service  if  it  is  able,  ns  a  result  of  this  investigation,  to 
duTerertiate  rlearlv  the  exploitation  ol  the  consumer  bv  forced 
mark-ups  from  the  protection  rf  ;he  consumer  through  th.c  out- 
lawuig  of  unf.iir  tride  practices 

And  it  wuulu  aJsr  at  the  same  time  render  an  equally  impor- 
tant .'^rvice  t.T  the  small  dealer  For  if  prices  are  fixed  at  m"ir.:mum.s 
unfair  to  the  consumer,  all  retailing  will  be  harmed,  while  if  the 
minimum  prices  are  lair  to  the  dealer  with  a  large  voliim.e.  they 
will  be  unfair  to  the  dealer  unable  to  get  a  large  volume 

I  know  that  the  Coir.rni.-sion  desire.^  to  assist  the  small  dealer  in 
every  legitimate  way.  as  I  also  do,  but  realLtes  that  exploitation  of 
the  consumer  can  only  in  tlie  end  harm  the  small  merchant  if  for 
no  other  rea.^rr.  than  that  it  increa-ses  the  hirre  unlt.s'  oppi^rtuni- 
tles.  If  the  end  of  price  maint-en.ince  is  to  be  mir.im.um  prices  too 
low  for  fairnes.3  to  the  dealer  unable  to  get  a  large  volume  but 
nssurine  the  large  units  &iy  30  percent  as  airamst  18  percent,  to 
the  small  merchant,  how  has  the  small  man  be«>n  helped''  Or  is  he 
helped  If  the  minimum  prices  are  high  enough  for  the  sniall  man 
to  make  only  a  fair  return,  while  the  large  units  make  a  tremendous 
profit' 

I  am  hoping  that  the  CommLssion's  investigation  will  prove  con- 
structive,  and  successfully   overcome   the   many   unusual  prublems 
and  dlfflculties   v.hich   it   will   admittedly  encounter. 
Yotirs  very  sincerely, 

Emahttel   Ctt  t  rn 


How  Shall  We  End  Child  Labor? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsdarj.  December  14.  1937 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  child  labor  is  wrong.  It  is 
UTong  because  it  dwarfs  the  mental  development,  the  hope 
and  the  .spirit  of  the  future  cithzons  of  America.  It  is  wrong 
because  good  education  and  child  labor  cannot  go  together. 
It  IS  wrong  because,  if  we  are  to  prepare  our  children  for  life 
in  this  highly  complex  civilization,  we  must  give  them  every 
chance  for  a  full,  carefully  planned  period  of  development. 
We  will  leave  our  children  plenty  of  problems,  Tlie  least  we 
can  do  is  to  give  them  a  happy  childhood  and  an  adequate 
preparation  to  meet  those  problems. 

And  child  labor  is  wrong  because  it  runs  contrary'  to  every 
natural  impulse  of  hfe,  becaase,  therefore,  it  is  contrary  to 
tlie  will  of  God. 

Most  people  will  agree  with  what  I  have  said  so  far.  But 
now  we  ccine  to  the  question,  How  shall  wc  end  child  labor? 

In  this  so-called  wage  and  hour  bill  now  before  us  there 
are  provisions  for  ending  child  labor  in  goods  entering  inter- 
state commerce.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  bilL 
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On  the  whole,  the  child-labor  prc\1.^:ons  of  the  bill  as  drawn 
by  :h.  House  committee  arc  good.  Tliey  are  beticr  than  the 
prcvuacrxS  of  the  Senate  b.ll. 

The  reasons  they  are  better  arc  tlie.'^e.  Fir>t.  tlte  SennJe  "oill 
prohibits  the  shipment  of  pooc?  acruaily  made  by  children, 
wiLh  the  proviso  that  tlie  emplo\-ment  of  ciuldi-en"  in  a  mine 
or  factoiT  or  other  establishment  consMiutes  pnma  facie  evi- 
dence that  child  labor  has  been  used  on  the  poods.  In  ihe 
end  this  would  put  burden  of  proof  on  the  Government  to 
show  that  children  had  worked  on  a  shipment  of  gcx^ds  long 
afier  it  had  been  shipped  far  away  from  the  factor\-. 

The  House  bill  provides,  on  the  other  hand,  that— 

Ko  proGucer.  m.anufacturer.  or  dealer  sh.all  ship  or  deliver  for 
s-^..pnient  in  interstate  commerce  any  goods  produced  in  an  estab- 
lishment situated  in  the  United  Statos  m  or  about  which  wtthln 
.-.u  aa>s  prior  to  the  removal  of  such  goods  anv  oppre.s-ive  child 
labor  has  been  employed  " 

Tlie  difference  between   making  the  law  apply   to   goods 

aciually  made  by  children,  as  m  the  Senate  b:!:.  ar.d  making  it 
apply  tn  goods  made  m  a  factory  where  children  arc  employed 
should  be  ob\-ious  to  anyone  and  should  clearlj-  slicw  ihai  the 
House  bill  is  far  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

IXFOKCEMENT   BEFORE   OR    AFTEE    VIOLATION' 

The  Senate  bill  proudes.  moreover,  for  cnfcrcenient  of  :*s 
provisions  by  prosecution  after  infn.ngement  of  pro;"^^:--:-^ 
of  the  law  regarding  employment  of  cliiid  labor  and  relies 
largely  on  an  attempt  to  require  the  labeling  of  all  goods 
made  by  child  labor  as  a  means  cf  gauung  compliance. 

Bui  the  House  bill  prondes  that  the  chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  shall  issue  certihcates  to  employers  if  it  Is  fo'und 
that  the  persons  employed  m  his  establishment  are  not 
cliuldren,  under  the  terms  of  the  act  and  such  a  certificate. 
therefore,  is  the  employer's  evidence  that  he  l^  not  violating 
the  law.  TI1U.S  employers,  to  avoid  possible  prosecution. 
would  be  inclined  to  enforce  t±ie  law  thenisehes  by  not  hav- 
ing child  labor  and  obta^mng  a  Children's  Bureau  certificate. 

In  the  House  bill  also,  the  Children's  Bureau  is  cmp'ow- 
ercd  to  carr>-  out  enforcement  of  the  act  and  to  bring  prose- 
cution in  case  of  violation. 

NECESS.\RT    AMEN-DMENTS   TO    HOm   BIIX 

The  House  bill,  however,  needs,  in  my  opinion,  c^n&in 
amendments,  which  I  understand  will  be  offered  from  the 
floor  at  the  proper  time. 

Briefly  these  amendments  are  as  foUo'ws: 

First.  To  provide  that  exemptions  to  the  terms  of  tiie  act 
applying  to  forestry,  fishing,  work  on  nav-al  store,*;  and  the 
like  shall  not  mean  that  the  child-labor  provisions  do  not 
apply  to  these  industries. 

Second.  To  take  away  from  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  the  great  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the  act  now 
held  by  that  official  under  the  terras  of  the  House  bill.  Tins 
can  be  accomplished  by  hmiting  this  discretionary  power  so 
It  could  only  be  used  for  children  over  14  years  of  age,  and 
by  providing  tliat  it  can  never  be  used  to  permit  children 
to  work  in  manufacturing  and  mining  industries.  As  drawn 
at  present,  the  bill  gives  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Burtau 
power  to  let  almost  any  child  work,  if.  in  liis  opinion,  such 
cmplo>Tnent  v.111  not  interfere  with  schoolin.g  or  health. 
Pressure  on  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureuu  uouid  be 
tremendous,  and  the  whole  act  mipht  break  down  at  tliis 
point  unless  the  amendment  suggested  above  i.s  adopted. 

Third.  To  prevent  tlie  possibihty  of  partnis  bt.ng  com- 
pelled to  have  their  own  children  work  with  them  in  manu- 
facturing or  mining  or  hazardous  occupations,  Tlvc  purpose 
of  this  amendment  will  not  be  to  interfere  with  rights  of 
parents  but  to  prevent  parents  in  turn  being  compelled  to  use 
their  children  as  woikers — at  lea.^t  so  far  as  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  hazardous  occupaticns  are  concerned. 

Fourth.  The  powers  of  enforeemeni  of  the  Ciiiidren'.';  Bu- 
reau as  defined  in  section  14  ib>  are  not  as  clear  as  they 
might  be.  and  a  clarifying  and  strengthening  substitute  for 
this  section  will  be  oflered  and  should  be  adopted. 

A    GRE-fT    STEP    FORW.'kRD 

"With  these  changes,  passage  of  tlie  House  wage  and  hour 
bill  will  mark  a  great  forward  step  in  humanitarian  leg  is- 
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or 


A.  EATON 

(NEW  JERSEY 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
December  14.  1937        I 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NE5V  YORK  TIMES  DECEMBER  13,  1937 


Mr.  EATON.  tJii.  Spesker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  nclude  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  pecember  13,  1937,  on  the  subject 
of  the  wage  and  hour  bill: 

[From  The  New  Yoi-k  Times,  December  13,  1937] 
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Nothing  could  more  clearl  j 
present  leadership  In  Congress 
the  Federal  wage-hotir  bill 
posed   law   of   greater 
ever  been  considered.     It 
dreds  of  thousands  of 
bearing  on  the  futiire  coujs<s 
Yet  the  leadership  of  the 
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South  Caro!:nn  wa.s  23  cents.  In  N'e-?.-  Y  )rk.  60  crnts.  Department 
of  Labor  fit^'uros  sh.^vv  that  tho  avrr.nre  entrance  rate  of  adiilt 
male  wiiite  common  labor  In  the  summer  of  1936  was  49  cents 
in  California.  31  cent.s  in  Florida.  Will  an  attempt  be  made  to 
Impose  uniform  min:mi;m-wage  rates  throughout  the  country 
regardless  of  the  great  differences  in  the  conditions  of  production 
that  bring  about  the  existing  dlfTerentlals?  If  differentials  are  to 
be  allowed,  how  will  the  various  labor  advi.sory  boards  be  expected 
to  determine  precisely  what  such  dlfTerenUals  ought  to  be? 

6  Will  the  provl.^lons  m  the  bill  for  raising  tariffs  and  imposing 
Imipcrt  quota.s  be  rrtained?  To  what  extent  will  these  provisions 
nullify  the  State  Department's  reciprocal  trade  agreement  policy? 
To  what  extent  will  they  drive  us  tov,-ard  autarchy  and  toward  an 
authoritarian  economy?  And  how  can  they  compensate  our  ex- 
porters for  their  injured  po-l^;on  in  foreign  markets? 

7.  VVTiat  will  be  the  effect  of  the  40-hour  week  provisions?  To 
what  p.xtent  do  these  provisions  rest  on  the  fallacy  that  we  can 
Increase  employment  and  get  richer  by  working  less?  What  study 
has  been  made  by  Congress  of  the  effect  of  the  40-hour  week  In 
France  in  ri:-ru'p*:ng  indu.^try''  .Are  we  going  to  profit  by  the  costly 
French  experiment  or  are  we  going  simply  to  isrnore  it? 

8.  The  administrative  provisions  will  probably  be  Improved  by 
the  Labor  Commattee.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  committee 
has  made  any  careful  study  of  exist  me  State  minimum-wage  laws. 
The  New  York  State  law,  for  examiple.  wisely  provides  that  the 
indu.'^trial  commissioner  shall  first  make  a  "directory"  order  fixing 
mlnimums.  and  that  this  .'-hall  be  in  effect  for  3  months  without 
penalty  except  publicity  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  fix  a  "man- 
datory" order.  No  similar  evidence  of  caution  exists  in  the  Federal 
law. 

9.  The  House  ought  to  examine  various  penalty  provisions  that 
are  far  more  punitive  In  spirit  than  those  found  in' State  minimum- 
wage  laws. 

Adequate  consideration  by  Congress  of  even  a  few  of  these  point* 
wo'old  require  considerably  more  than  4  days. 


Why  Labor  Should  Support  the  Deane  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  14.  1937 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
discussion  should  be  considered  not  primarily  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  individual  worker,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
"labor."  which  term  comprehends  all  classes  engaged  in  skilled 
and  unskilled  work  for  which  money  compensation  is  received. 

Labor,  which  numerically  represents  a  high  proportion  of 
the  total  population  of  the  Nation,  has  an  inalienable  right 
to  its  just  share  in  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
Of  what  does  this  right  coasist?  What  is  its  Just  share? 
How  can  it  be  assured  of  its  rightful  share? 

Labor  functions,  as  do  almost  all  groups  in  our  population, 
in  a  dual  capacity — as  producers  and  as  consimiers.  In  order 
to  consume  it  must  produce,  and  it  is  entitled  to  consume  the 
equivalent  of  what  it  produces.  In  order  for  a  worker  to 
function  as  a  consumer  he  must  be  possessed  of  adequate 
purchasing  power,  and,  by  and  large,  the  amount  of  purchas- 
ing power  available  to  him  is  dependent  on  his  opportunity  to 
utilize  his  intelligrnce  and  capacity  in  production.  Therefore 
he  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  utilize  his  abilities  and 
capacities  to  the  maximum  possible  extent  and  to  receive  for 
his  labor  the  maximum  compensation  he  can  demand  in  com- 
petition uith  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  his  fellow  workers. 
There  is  no  way  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  wage 
which  will  represent  proper  comperusation  for  a  worker's 
contribution  to  the  total  production  of  the  Nation,  except  in 

relation  to  the  amount  of  wa?e  received  by  other  workers 

that  is,  except  on  a  competitive  basis.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  labor  always  will  receive  the  highest  economic  compen- 
sation when  there  is  the  strongest  demand  for  labor.  When- 
ever there  exists  a  labor  surplus — unemployment — such  sur- 
plus eventually  lowers  the  bids  that  would  otherwise  be  made 
for  the  services  of  those  employed,  so  that  the  primary  con- 
sideration of  labor  is  to  see  that  no  labor  surplus  exists;  in 
other  words,  that  unemployment  is  eliminated. 

But  even  if  there  is  no  labor  surplus,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  amount  of   compensation  paid  to  labor  will  be 
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adequate  to  permit  them  to  function  economically  as  con- 
sumers. It  is  possible,  economically  speaking,  that  the  total 
wage  bill  of  the  Nation  will  be  insufficient  to  support  the 
ccn.sumpticn  that  will  sustain  a  high  rate  of  production, 
And  while  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  tlie  amount 
of  dollar  wage  is  economically  just  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  worker,  it  is  possible  to  tell  whctlier  the 
total  wage  bill  is  adequate  to  sustain  the  consumption  of 
the  goods  produced  under  the  highest  practicable  rate  of 
production. 

.Ml  of  which  means  that  labor  will  benefit  to  the  max- 
imum possible  extent  under  those  conditions  which  permit 
of  the  continuance  of  the  highest  practicable  rate  of  pro- 
duction, with  no  labor  surplus  overhanging  the  market. 
Under  such  conditions  there  will  exist  a  consistent  demand 
for  labor  of  all  types  and  kinds  and  each  individual  worker 
will  be  able  to  secure  a  just  compensation  for  his  services 
in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  services  of  other  workers. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  labor  to  arbitrarily  support  a 
compensation  for  an  individual  worker  beyond  the  com- 
pensation to  which  he  is  relatively-  entitled  based  on  his 
ability  and  capacity  to  produce  in  relation  to  the  ability 
and  capacity  of  others.  For  example,  if  a  handyman  de- 
cides to  become  a  carpenter  and  through  arbitrary  restric- 
tions can  secure  the  wages  of  a  competent  carpenter,  it 
may  benefit  the  handyman  but  it  will  penalize  every  com- 
petent carpenter.  And  the  minute  such  an  arbitrary  wage 
standard  is  forced,  it  becomes  necessary  to  set  up  other 
arbitrary  standards  to  keep  incompetent  indinduals  from 
becoming  carpenters;  in  other  words,  to  arbitrarily  restrict 
the  number  of  carpenters. 

The  reason  that  organized  labor  has  so  often  advocated 
arbitrary  restrictions  and  the  maintenance  of  an  arbitrary- 
wage  standard  is  not  because  this  was  of  maximum  benefit  to 
the  efficient  worker  but  because  in  the  presence  of  a  labor 
surplus  there  was  no  free  competition,  and  it  is  perfectly 
natural  that  organized  labor  should  have  followed  this  means 
of  capitalizing  their  organization  to  thus  improve  their  group 
standard  of  living.  But  only  under  free  competition  can  an 
individual  secure  the  opportunity  to  rise  in  the  economic 
scale  as  high  as  his  abilities  and  capacities  permit  him  to 
rise. 

However,  if  a  labor  surplus  is  kept  ofif  the  market  so  that 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  labor  of  all  types,  the  amount 
of  compensation  received  will  be  a  just  compensation — 
always  provided  that  the  total  compensation  of  labor  is  ade- 
quate to  sustain  a  rate  of  consumption  that  will  insure 
maximum  production. 

Under  the  Deane  plan,  these  two  factors  are  automatically 
assured: 

First.  A  labor  surplus  would  be  kept  off  the  market  by 
providing  jobs  on  public  works  for  everyone  willing  to  work 
but  who  was  unable  to  secure  jobs  in  private  industry. 

Second.  A  sensitive  index  would  be  provided  which  would 
promptly  show  whenever  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mass 
consumers  of  the  Nation — ^largely  labor — was  inadequate  to 
sustain  the  highest  possible  rate  of  production;  and  when- 
ever this  condition  was  shown  the  compensation  of  all 
workers  would  be  supplemented,  increased,  immediately  by 
an  amount  sufficient  to  assure  the  continuation  of  maxim-om 
production. 

In  other  words,  under  the  Deane  plan,  the  total  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  mass  consrumers  of  the  Nation  would  never 
be  permitted  to  fall  below  the  point  that  would  sustain  maxi- 
mum production.  Thus  labor  would  have  the  definite  as- 
surance (1)  that  their  total  wage  biU  would  always  equal 
that  proportion  of  the  total  production  of  the  Nation  neces- 
sary to  permit  of  its  constant  consumption,  and  (2)  free 
competition  in  seUing  their  services  against  the  services  of 
other  workers  in  a  market  with  a  sustained  demand  for  all 
types  of  labor. 

Under  such  conditions  of  strong  demand  for  labor  there 
would  result  a  general  Improvement  In  all  conditions  that 
affect  the  welfare  and  satisfaction  of  the  worker  in  his  job, 
simply  because  where  conditions  were  unsatisfactory,  workers 


would  quit  and  find  jobs  where  conditions  were  satisfactoiT, 
making  It  necessary  for  employers  to  promote  all  those  con- 
ditions that  would  induce  self-respecting  workers  to  remain 
in  their  employ.  Thus  labor  could  no  longer  be  exploited, 
but  would  take  it^  logical  place  as  free  and  independent 
individuals  reaping  the  full  rewards  of  their  intelligence  and 
industry  and  for  the  first  time,  would  gain  the  complete  inde- 
pendence for  which  they  have  constantly  striven. 

Under  the  Deane  plan,  labor  automatically  would  be  as- 
stn-ed  the  benefits  for  which  they  have  fought  so  hard  and 
long — fp  Uie  security  of  a  job  at  all  times,  and  t2>  the  high- 
est possible  economic  compensation.  Thus  class  struggle 
would  be  automatically  eliminated. 


The  Agricultural  Section  and  the  Wage  and  Hour 

Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  14,  1937 


LETTER   FROM   JOHN  H    PITTS   RELATm:   TO   THE   AGRICUI,- 
TURAL  AND  WAGii  ANT)  HOUR  BILLS 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  very  prominent  constituent  and  good  fneud  residing 
in  mj'  district  expressing  very  forcefuLLv  his  views  m  regard 
to  the  agricultural  situation  and  the  appl.catinn  of  the  pend- 
ing wage  and  hour  bill;  and  pursuant  to  peiTnission  hereto- 
fore granted  to  extend  my  remarks  and  mciude  this  letter, 
I  am  submitting  it  herewith: 

HARBOtTE-PlTTS  Co..  I.vc. 
CcTTO  Gordo,  Tcnn.,  December  6.  1937. 
Hon.  K,  D.  McKo-LAR.  Scruito-. 
Hon.  Herhon  Pearson,  Con^'esrm^n. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

Mt  Dear  Senator  and  Congressman.  Relative  to  apricult-iire 
under  conditions  such  as  exist  todny.  when,  seemingly,  cur  mo.st 
able  and  best  Informed  In  every  walk  of  life  are  more  or  less 
divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  Just  what  method  or  program,  as  a 
permanent  plan,  should  be  pursued  to  bring  about  the  great-est 
good  to  the  largest  number,  it  is  my  opinion  that  11  is  the  dutv  of 
every  citizen,  no  matter  how  small,  who  has  piven  this  major 
undertjiking  long  and  serious  consideration,  to  express  his  or  her 
views  to  those  with  power  to  act. 

I  was  once  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  controlled  production 
as  a  permanent  remedy  for  aericulture.  especially  cott-on.  believ- 
ing and  understanding,  as  I  did.  that  we  could  by  such  program 
control  the  world's  prices  of  cotton,  but  after  having  seen  this 
pro^^ram  in  effect  or  operation  for  4  or  5  years,  with  the  major 
production  reversed,  as  I  understand,  to  the  credit  of  foreign 
producers  and  the  loss  of  mucii  of  our  exports,  and  believing  as  I 
do  that  if  we  are  to  oontlnue  as  a  permanent  plan  sucii  control  of 
production,  we  are  soon  to  find  our  country  practically  if  not 
wholly  without  export  demand  for  our  cotton;  and  If  so.  \htn  what 
are  our  cotton  States  to  do  with  only  our  domestic  demand  or 
consumption  of  seven  to  eight  million  bales,  or  even  if  there  could 
be  found  other  uses  and  our  domestic  demand  Increased  to  ten  or 
twelve  million  bales,  and  especially  ao  when  we  know  that  our 
population  is  increasing  and  our  country  yet  in  Its  infancy  in  pro- 
duction, and  that  in  all  probability  the  State  of  Texas  alone  co\ild 
supply  such  domestic  demand?  Therefore.  I  am  now  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  controlled  production  furnishes  or  promises  no 
satisfactory  future  and  will  not  serve  as  a  permanent  plan  and  Is 
only  justified,  if  at  all.  as  an  emergency  or  temporary  plan  until 
some  more  permanent  and  better  plan  can  be  found.     And 

Having  been  disappointed  in  the  results  of  the  control  plan, 
and  realizing  that  some  permanent  supplement  must  be  found! 
have  tried  to  carefully  and  thoughtfully  consider  many  other  pro- 
posed or  suggested  plans,  and  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  our 
route  of  relief  is  to  be  found  in  some  well-founded  and  fairly  and 
properly  administered  self-suppxartlng.  domestic  allotment  plan. 
similar  to  if  not  that  offered,  as  I  remember,  by  the  State  of 
Texas  in  1932.  through  Its  agricultural  commissioner.  J.  E.  Mc- 
Donald, and  which  plan,  probably,  Is  on  file  in  Washington,  and 
which,  as  I  further  remember,  provided  for  a  subsidy  on  that 
amount  or  percent  of  such  aUotment  as  was  domestically  cnn- 
Eixmed  and  in  such  amount  as  would  bring  t^e  same  up  to  the 
parity  price.     And 
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Such  a  plan,  as  T  reason, 
son  that   if  a  producer's  lar 
such,   that   he   could   not   cci 
could  and  would  produce  on 
be  entitled  to  the  parity  prii 
duction  free  to  raise  all   th< 
•world  n:;arket:   would  turn  pi 
full  kncv/ledge  that  they  w 
for    all    of   their    production 
allotted    production   domcsti 
rr.eiit  for  thousands  now  cul 
ton    States   a   better   chance 
would  seemingly  place  tlus 
with  the  manufacturing  i 
would  be  all  that  should  be 
Now,  such  a  plan  or  any 
no   permanent   plan   could 
mam  scif-supportlng,  a 
upon   the   finished   article 
from  which  to  pay  the  subs; 
of  our  Supreme  Court  on  th 
was  otherwise  acceptable,  anc 
time"  as  is  coniended,  then 
around   any  hindrance  to 
people. 

A  processing  tax.  to  my 
fact,  the  only  proper  route 
product,  and  more  especially 
material  accounts  for  but  1 
made  from  cotton,  it  being 
that  the  raw  cotton  In  a  $2 
than  4  cents.     And,  where 
the  cotton  producers'  income 
out   our    country,    I   can   see 
processor,   of  course,  hands 
the   consumer,   whose   busln 
safer  Iff  not  more  profitable 
or   her  section    is    In    a 
In  cotton  States  couldn't  com 
and  Dairying  Belts  should 
in  procuring  a  reasonable  i 
Is  also  their  Interests,  for  th< 
longer  find  a  satisfactory 
States  will  be  forced  to  conv 
tion  of  grains  and  dairying 
mental    to    the    present 
fact,  it  hsis  been  my  observa 
out    exception,    that    when   c 
other  things  right  themseh-e; 
that  cotton  is  still  king,  and 
nent  program  or  plan  can  s^ 
I  am   also  much   interested 
hour  and  minimum-wage 
Established   rural   retail 
covered   by   good   roads,    and 
and  with  hea-^^r  taxes  and  _ 
ent  multitude  of  practically 
catalog  hoiLses).  are   operati 
some    instances    at    a    loss, 
know  that   our  business  is  a 
3  years  or  more,  but  yet  hoi 
a  larger  percent  of  their 
rn  which,  though  revenue 
but  a  small   amount  could    . 
large  Interest  in  our  land  and 
with  power  to  give  relief  (by 
nate   favoritism   to  such 

far   as   I   know,  locally    

present  threatened  destructi 
revenue-producing  rural   ' 
laws  as  will   require  the 
to  contribute  to  the  upkeep  o 
do  business,  and.  thereby,  pi 
all  others.     It  is  my  Judgmen 
and  catalog  houses  (peddlers 
States,  and  catalog  houses  by 
fields  for  taxation,  though  ye 
Jack,  being  favored  as  they 
and  complete  rural-delivery 
or  bond  issue  to  later  be 
properties  of  all   of  us. 

Why  should  any  Interest 
Improvements,     without    co 
maintenance  of  such  Impr 
ated  today,  untaxed  as  It  is, 
a  builder  with  his  o^wn 
be  permitted  to  do  business 
without  having  first  paid  a  _ 
not   a   discrimination   in   favof 
all  local  and  home  orgar 
a  fixed  mortgage  for  the 
bonded    Indebtedness    of    sucj 
which  it  woiild  be  impossible 
catalog  houses  to  operate? 


would  be  self-contro!lin?  for  the  rea- 
ds were  such,   or  his  conditions  were 
.ipete  for  the   world  market,   then  he 
y  such  amount  as  on  which  he  would 
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y  wanted   to  and  to  compce  for  the 
eduction  back  to  the  producers,  with 
to  depend  upon  ih'^  world  market 
in    excess    of    that    percent    of    their 
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of  employment;    would  give  our  cot- 
to    regain   lost    export    business,    and 
Id  of  agriculture  on  an  equal  footing 
e.'^ts  of  otir  country,  and  which,  Lf  so, 
?xpected. 
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as  their  businesses  are  oper- 
t  is.  to  me,  like  unto  the  killing  of 
—why  should  any  catalogue  house 
■     any  county  In  this  United  States 
ppvllege  tax  to  said  county.     Is  this 
of   an   outside   Institution   against 
s,  and  whose  propjerties  are  under 
3  and  maintenance  as  well  as  the 
local    governments;     and    without 
1  or  such  institutions  as  peddlers  and 
Is  my  judgment  that   our  govern- 
late  looking  after  such  businesses. 


and  which  are  fast  destroying  all  long-established  and  etatlcned 
retail  mercantile  interests  in  our  rural  districts  and  from  whic:i, 
as  you  gentlemen  well  know,  much  of  the  revenues  of  our  country 
are  received.  Therefore  this  pending  or  proposed  minimum  labor 
bill,  if  applicable  to  rural  business  throughout  our  l.md  and 
country — excepting  agriculture — is  of  much  lntere.st  or  rather 
looked  to  with  much  interest  by  such  rural  Interests  as  that  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  are.  no  doubt,  thousands  of  Just  such  rural  institutions 
m  our  land  and  country,  as  that  to  which  I  huve  referred  and 
all  employing  one  or  more  girls,  lady  clerks,  and  in  many  instamea 
a  Negro  or  white  boy  or  man  to  carry  in  wood,  milk  a  cow.  work  a 
truck  patch  or  garden,  and  other  numerous  little  jobs  about  the 
stores  and  dwellings.  This  help,  under  such  conditions  us  c-vi.-.t 
in  these  rural  districts,  cannot  possiblv  be  paid  large  salaries  nnrt 
they  know  this  and  do  not  expect  it.  "  In  the  case  of  lady  cl(ri--s 
:n  these  rural  districts,  practically  all  are  the  daughters  of  farmers 
who  do  not  need  them  at  home  and  their  work  is  not  hard  'um' 
VN-hen  they  wish  and  returning  when  thev  get  ready  and  while 
their  salaries  are  small.  $20  to  $30  per  month  with  'board  -oom 
and  wa.^hm?  furnished  free  and  being  treated  a.s  one  of  t>^e 
famaly.  are  perfectly  satisfied  and  getting  along  much  better  than 
would  be  their  condition  at  home. 

We  also,  as  Is  common  by  the  lanjer  concerns  In  rural  districts 
where  cotton  is  the  money  crop  own  and  operate  a  .small  steam 
cotton  gm.  running  as  a  rtile  about  8  to  10  weeks  each  ginnirz 
=ea.son.  using  altogether  rural  farm  laborers  and  working  -even 
mem  The  usual  and  common  prices  paid  for  this  class  of  labor 
at  these  country  gins,  ranges  from  $1  per  day  for  a  wood  roller  to 
S3  per  day  for  an  engineer,  though  the.se  emplovers  seldom  work 
half  of  the  time,  are  waiting  for  cotton  most  of  the  time  as  each 
or  you  gentlemen  well  know  to  be  tnie  at  all  country  gin«  Many 
days  in  each  season  our  receipts  from  a  daVs  ginning  'viU  not  pay 
the  labor  bill  and  other  fixed  and  unchangeable  expenses,  laborers 
being  paid  by  the  day,  whether  they  work  or  play. 

New.  it  is  my  judgment    which  is  that  of  all  with  whom  I  have 
consulted,  that  any  minimum-wage  law  which  does  not  exclude  such 
rjral  labor  as  that  to  which  I  ha%-e  referred,  will  send  90  pe^rp-^t 
or  more  of  these  lady  clerks  back  homie  and  without  any  emolov- 
ment    at    all.    and    in   the    case    of    st^am-power    tnns     will    .I'iicr 
clo=e  them  down  or  cause  the  installation   of   li'itonLVic   ma  hm- 
ery  and  gas,  oil.  or  electric  power  to  take  the  place  of  labor     !iot 
for    tne    reason    that  these   employers   would    so    desire,    but   sol.^v 
to    comply    with    the    first    law    of    nature,    self-preservation       No 
sane  man   will   willfully   and   knowingly   long   continue   to   operate 
any  kind  of  a  business  which  he  knows  can  result  only  di^astroii'^lv 
Therefore  if  such  a  bill  is  to  be  passed  and  is  to  apply,  as  bffnfe 
stated,   to  all  classes  of  labor  and  in  all  sections,   except   p^^ricul- 
ture,  then  may  I  suggest  that  there  be  also  an  exception,  as  "appli- 
cable to  rural  districts,  embracing  the  :,ame  provisions  and  excrp- 
tions  as  that  set  out  in  Regulations  90.  rnlating  to  the  excise   t  ix 
en  employers  under  title  IX   (9)    of  the  Social   Security  Act    and 
which  provides,  under  section  907    (a),   "Hie   term   'empiover'' do.  3 
not  include  any  person   (and  I  suggest  that  the  term  'per-on'  be 
changed  to  read:  "Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  operatliv-^  -^clely 
ill   rural   districts"),   unless   on  each   of  some   20   davs  durUig   the 
taxable  year,  each  day  bemg  in  a  different  calendar  vieek    the  tc  tal 
num.ber  of  Individuals  who  were  In  his   [his,  their,  or  its)   employ 
lor  some  portion  cf  the  day  (whether  or  not  at  the  same  n^^mvut 
of  time)   was  8  or  more." 

I  think  that  such  an  exception  or  exclusion  from  th"  provisions 
of  such  a  bill  would  be  a  blessing  in  that  but  few  if  any  little 
and  unprofitable  rural  businesses,  such  as  tho.se  to  which  i  have 
referred,  would  comie  under  the  provLsIons  of  the  bill  Of  course 
the  intention  of  such  a  bill  Is  to  better  the  condition  of  labor' 
but.  seemingly  to  me,  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  apply  a  satisfactory 
uniform  labor  scale  to  all  sections  as  it  would  be  to  successfully 
treat  all  diseases  with  the  same  medical  treatment  as  wh-it  m't'ht 
work  satisfactory  in  one  case  might  be  d.sa.strous  in  another"  I 
cant  see  how  we  could  satisfactorily  applv  a  uniform  labor  scale 
to  the  business  of  farming,  as  simple  a.s  this  is,  for  the  rea.son 
that  a  laborer  on  a  Tennessee  poor  hill  farm  where  the  averaged 
production  was  300  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre,  could  not 
possibly  be  worth  to  his  employer  as  much  as  he  would  be  worth 
to  the  .s.ime  or  other  employer  on  a  fertile  west  Tennessee  fi.rm 
where  the  yield.  in.<^tead  of  300  pounds,  is  as  hl^h  as  3,000  pounds 
per  acre.  So,  as  for  me,  there  can  never  be  found  a  satisfactory 
uniform  labor  scale,  except  In  manu.'acturing  or  other  business 
where  the  Job  Is  piece  work,  or  in  other  lines  where  the  lncreas«'d 
cost,  throu-h  such  increased  cost  of  labor,  crui  be  handed  on  down 
to  the  final  consumer,  and  thi.s,  positively,  cannot  be  done  in 
common  rural  mercantile  or  other  buslnes.^,  and  any  attempt  to 
better  rural  conditions,  by  and  through  such  an  undertaking  can 
only  re.sult  in  the  reverse  of  the  intent  by  creatine  ^  more 
unemployn^.ent.  6  « 

In  thinkin'-  of  .ill  of  these  unpleasant  happenings  and  condl- 
t  ons  which  have  c'.me  up  within  the  la.st  7  years  and  for  which 
^LL^Tt  ^'^"^'''''^  '"'''  ^•'^  striving  and  searching  for  a  remedy  to 
correct,  I  find  my  mind  going  back  to  the  old  adage,  if  it  be  an 
ada-e.  which,  In  substance,  was:  "The  application  of  a  wron- 
rernedy,  persistently  applied,  may  create  the  very  condition  we  are 
striving  to  prevent. 

Trtisting  that  this  long  letter  wnll  not  unduly  burden  I  b«r 
to  remain,  as  I  have  always  been,  your  loyal  friend.  ' 

JNO.  H.  PITTS, 
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The  Unemployment  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Tucsdai/.  December  14.  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  HON  JAMES  M  MEAD.  OF  NK\V  YORK  AT  BUF- 
FALO TOWN  HALL  MEETING  OP  THE  AIR.  NOVEMBER  27 
1937 


Mr.  MEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  my  address  at  the  B'jffalo 
town  hall  meeting  of  the  air.  November  27.  1937: 

This  is  Indeed  a  splendid  undertakinc.  one  that  deserves  to 
succeed  It  presents  a  medium  for  the  pre'^entatlon  of  great  na- 
tional problems  and  likewise  aids  In  the  solution  of  these  complex 
questions  I  desire  to  comm.end  the  sponsors  of  this  program,  and 
to  wish  for  their  efforts ,  every  full  mea-sure  of  s^jccess. 

The  unemplov-ment  question  which  I  am  permitted  to  discuss 
this  evening  is  at  the  same  time  a  social  and  economic  question. 
Sh.ill  we  study  these  questions  and  plan  for  their  solution,  or  shall 
we  leave  them  entirely  alone  to  be  led  bv  natural  economic  forces 
vliicli  might  or  might  not  carry  us  In  the  desired  direction? 

Man  L*:  a  planning  animal  He  plans  wlien  he  sows  or  harvests  or 
builds  Through  the  aeency  of  Government,  he  plans  for  his  na- 
tional defense  and  likewise  for  his  health  and  physical  well-being. 
Why  not  plan  for  his  economic  and  social  well-being  as  well?  Man  s 
Intelligent  capacity  to  plan  has  made  civilization  and  as  it  h.-ic 
protected  our  pt^ople  from  pestilence,  famine,  and  Invasion,  it  may 
give  us  access  to  the  necessities,  the  comforts,  even  to  the  kixuries 
of  life. 

.\s  our  first  objective  in  social  and  economic  planning,  let  us  .seek 
the  attainment  of  a  standard  of  living  that  is  broadlv  distributed 
among  our  people  and  free  from  the  devastating  fluctuations  of 
the  past.  In  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  standard  of  living,  our 
people  need  a  vast  increase  In  all  kinds  of  goods  and  ser-rices.  To 
furnish  these,  we  must  expand  our  capacity  to  consume  and  with 
it  our  ability  to  Increase  the  production  attained  m  1929  To  meet 
this  standard,  to  reach  this  goal,  millions  of  American  families  who 
are  now  in  want  must  have  sufficient  money  to  buy  at  least  all  they 
need.     Our  greatest   need  therefore  Is  for  more  purchasing  power 

Experience  Indicates  that  we  can  never  enjoy  a  la.=llng  pros- 
perity unless  and  until  American  business  In  general  Is  reonranlzed 
to  pay  such  higher  wages  as  will  enable  our  workers  to  buv  our 
Industrial  production  as  well  as  to  give  our  Industries  an  ade- 
quate home  market.  Such  a  market  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
maintain  Industry  at  a  profitable  rate  of  operation.  'V¥hat  we 
need  to  plan  for  in  America  Is  a  baJance  between  labor,  agricul- 
ture, and  industry  on  a  mounting  scale.  We  need  price  and  wace 
policies  which  will  provide  purchasing  power  to  our  people  siiffl- 
clent  to  consume  the  ever-increasing  productivity  of  our  machines. 

Economic  and  social  planning  springs  from  a  common  responsi- 
bility for  adequate  markets,  continuity  of  employment,  and  wide- 
spread economic  security.  Those  objectives  are  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  future  well-being  of  our  Republic.  No  citizen  can  avoid 
an  obligation  of  that  character. 

What  I  believe  labor  and  agriculture  want  of  our  great  corpo- 
rations is  that  they  so  arrange  their  affairs  a'?  to  enable  them  to 
turn  out  from  year  to  year  a  gradually  Increasing  supply  of  goods 
to  the  end  that  we  all  may  have  more  of  the  Joys  which  go  with 
better  homes — automobiles,  and  labor-saving  appliances  useful  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  homes.  This  can  be  done  when  a  larger  share 
of  the  fruits  of  labor  shall  go  Into  wages  to  create  a  necessary  mass 
market  for  mass  production. 

As  the  rate  of  production  Increases  with  larger  and  larger  power 
plants  and  more  and  more  machinery,  a  greater  number  of  pur- 
chasers must  of  necessity  be  found,  iauantlty  production  necessi- 
tates millions  of  buyers  and  millions  of  buyers  are  found  only 
where  purchasing  power  is  increasingly  expanded. 

The  failure  of  our  economic  system  to  operate  at  top  capacity 
was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  our  people  did  not  want  to  buy  goods, 
but  was  the  re.sult  of  their  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  money  to 
purchase  the  things  they  needed  and  desired.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  fair  standard  of  living  the  American  people  need  a  vast  increase 
in  all  kinds  of  goods  and  services.  To  me  more  purchasing  power 
Is  the  paramount  need. 

For  a  quick,  efficient,  and  effective  remedy  I  would  suggest  shorter 
hours  and  higher  wages.     Why  ha've  machines  and  idleness? 

Private  enterprise  without  social  control  if  we  read  the  record. 
not  alone  In  America,  but  in  every  other  Industrial  nation,  will 
not  work.  Private  enterprise  operates  primarily  to  make  profits 
and  therefore  falls  to  realize  the  Importance  of  providing  adequate 
markets  by  Increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  Its  own  workers. 
Our  wage  earners  will  not  soon  forget  that  nearly  15.000,000  workers 
In  tlie  last  depression  were  forced  Into  Idleness,  denied  a  cliance  to 


earn  a  hving  fsMle  the  machines  with  which  thcv  could  have  pro- 
duced a  living  accumulated  rust 

Why  fvcn  m  1929.  our  year  of  preatest  prosperitv.  one-sixth  of 
our  p  'pu..  tion  was  forced  to  live  twlow  the  minimum  necessary 
for  he.'ilt.h.  Now  that  we  ha^e  di5covered  In  reccr.i  ^T•.ars  a  num- 
ber of  ways  m  which  economic  forces  can  lie  ctndoci.  depressions 
can  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  great  caUiimitiev  vliich  l.kr  earth- 
quakes, cannot  be  escaped  DeprrssiOKS  are  due  m  cre^t  part 
to  maxi's  failure  to  plan  Intelli^rent  plannui^:  Is  therfforo  essen- 
tial to  tlie  weU-bea\g  cf  capital.  ]&XycT  and  govrrr.raenl.  Let 
us.  therefore,  plan  to  solve  our  unemplnvnicnt  pr  .blem  Gov- 
ernment is  the  instrument^ality  through  ■whicli  the  pUnning  i«: 
oonsumniated. 

Unemployment,  as  a  national  problem,  was  conip;irHT.vrlv  ur - 
known  before  the  World  War.  Oh  there  were  trtnporarv  ac-i  *^<; 
of  aggravated  depression  then,  but  for  the  most  pan  local  c.>v- 
emments  were  able  to  cope  with  conaitlons  resiiltmc  from  tt  **<' 
economic  recessions. 

The  nund  growth  of  our  population,  toother  with  the  onening 
and  development  cf  new  regions  of  terrltorv  g^vr  constant  stimu- 
lus to  new  enterprise  and  without  'J-ie  benefit  or  tlu  kn  .v,iedec 
of  high-powered  machmerv.  abundant  opporturJU.-^  'ar  emplov- 
m.ent  were  available  m  those  da>-s  In  that  era  of  competition  and 
geographical  expansion,  opportunuies  for  fid\-anccm-rt  and  pro- 
motion wo-e  numerous  and  the  great  armv  of  contentevi  w;.rkers 
b<.)th  immigrant  and  native,  propresj--ed  happily  and  sfAuIa.-to-l!T 
It  was  indeed  an  a^e  of  opportunity  in  America  Traces  and 
skillea  vocations  were  at  their  height  The  assembly  hnr  had 
not  yet  come  Into  being  Trained  m.ech:.nirs  ;u:a  an:sa-s  en- 
joyed a  hich  standarri  of  l:vinc  ,-u<;  well  as  a  s,.T:>.-f;-.c:on.-  mea-jre 
of  economic  sectu-ity  In  Uio.«;e  days  b\isine.st,  of  evcrv  kmi  was 
naturally  small  and  community  owned  ai^  well  as  i  'c.allv  man- 
aped.  The  impersonal  corporate  emplovrr  had  n.it  arrived  as  yet 
with  the  result  that  abundant  op{x->rt unities  pxis'ea  m  thof^  dsvs 
for  a  successful  career  even  for  the  little  fellow 

Comparatively  poor  men  founded  Buffalo  s  great  newspapers 
established  our  leading  banks,  and  eave  us  our  moc:  '^uci^esslui 
mercantile  e<^tabl!.shments.  Todav  in  this  ci-implex  age  a  fonune 
Is  required  to  enter  most  of  our  enterprises  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  Nation's  economic  life  has  rhar.eivi  al!  of  thi'^  The 
natural  grc^-tli  of  our  population  ha.<;  siackenf-d  the  fiov,  o'  im- 
migration has  r>ece&^rily  been  abrled.  Our  froniicry  ol  new  fanr 
land-^  and  virgin  forests  have  disappeared  Technologioii'  :i-- 
prcvements  in  the  nature  of  hich-nowrred  mass  pnxlucinc  -a- 
chmes.  enabling  one  man  to  do  the  v.ork  formerly  done  bv  10 
by  ]0vi  or  by  1.000  men.  ai-p  commonplace  todav  Power "  m.a- 
chlnery.  ma.^.<;  producing  metliods.  labor-^a\ing  svsteins  uigelher 
■with  giant  corporate  enterprises,  present  a  new  ;.nd  difficult  prob- 
lem which  confronts  the  leaders  of  every  indu.sirial  i.ation  of 
the  earth  Tlie  complicated  technique  of  thi  a'-semblv  line  o' 
labor-saving  methods  of  mass  voltune  output  ha-^  ov>  rwhelmed  us 
Instead  of  a  blca-sing  in  disguise,  the  machlnf  ha>  left  millions 
hungry   and   Jobless 

Much  of  the  world's  unrest   can  be  tracod  to  this  very  problem 
of    unemploym.ent.     Everywhere    political    loaders    are    groping    for 
a  solution  to  this  vexing  question.     Within  recent  vear.-    30  niajor 
chanpes   have   taken   place   in   the   .«Tstems   of   the   povernme'it.^   cf 
the  Old   World      Tlieir  politic-al   formula  changes  o\'ernipht.    com- 
munism, fascism,  r-azi-ism   accompanied  by   military   and   political 
dictatorship    form    the    parade    of    oppressive    povernm.ent.s    of    th  ' 
Old  World.     Democracy  has  been  stopped  in  lU  tracks      The  cs- - 
Italistic   systems   have   yielded   to   rigid    control    or    to   covernmrnt 
ownership  except  possibly  where  cooperative  enterpri.se  li,j,<:  proved 
Fuccessful      Here  In  these  United  States  we  arc   the  la-^t   bulwark 
of    representative    democracy       Upon    the    succ-e.ss    or    failure    at- 
talnd  by  us  In  the  solution   of  our  unemployment   problem   re<^t.<: 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  democratic  parliamentary  system 
While  some  people  may  pride  themselves  in  our  high 'sUindartl 
of   living,   no   doubt   the    highest    in   the   world,   one-third   of   cw 
population    is    in-nourlshed,     Ul-clad..    and     111-hotist-d      Over    42 
percent  of  America's  families  have  an  annual  income  of  less  thtn 
$1,500   a    year.     Actually   more   than   one-fifth    cf   the   families"  in 
well-to-do   America   are   ekmg   out    a    bare   existence   m    less    than 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year      Ill-nourisheri   are   'urh  f.amilies  whn.v> 
budgets  compel  an  unbalanced  diet.     The   hare  necessities  of  life 
and   not   even   those   at   times,   is   the  standard   thev   endure-  with 
poor  food,  little   clothing    and  a   hovel    for   a   home      The.se   folks, 
our  neighbors,  stand   as  an  indictment  against  our  unpardonable 
indifference  of  the  past. 

With  our  ereat  industries  and  our  capable  population  with  a 
Nation  so  richly  endowed  as  Is  the  United  States,  we  sliould  we 
must.  devi.«=e  a  system  whereby  the  able-bodied  •riU  be  certain 
of  a  chance  to  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay  Le.ss  than  this  cannot 
be  tolerated  by  a  stlf- respecting"  people.  Loss  than  this  in  a 
democracy  worthy  of  the  name  would  be  cruel,  if  not  evil  We 
therefore  owe  It  to  our  underprivileged,  we  owe  it  to  otirst^lves.  to 
the  friends  of  democratic  Institutions  everywhere  to  solve  this 
unemplojTnent   riddle  and  to  give  our  people  economic  justice. 

Our  social  system  muKt  continue  t(T  enlarge  the  methods  bv 
which  the  products  of  labor  are  distributed.  Govrrnnimt  must 
provide  the  opportunity  for  otu-  unemployed 

This  depression  has  revolutionized  the"  m^ental  attitude  of  our 
I^eople.  Parslghted  leaders  of  Industry.  rpprt«entatlves  of  p'--.crr.- 
ment.  chieftains  of  labor  organizations  are  now  looking  for  eco- 
nomic  stability   under    the    gtiidance    ol    government.      They    axe 
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seeking   sccial    ccntrol   with 
see    the    need    of    increasing 
well-being  of  the  underprlvil^ 
employer  of  today  recognizes 
lor  the  output  of  his  factory 
modern   conditions  recognizes 
without   which   the  Nation's 
economic  balance  is  not 
which  in  Itself  is  an 
balance  between  jobs  and 
the   cost   of   living,   between 
dustries  and  the  capacity  of 
Jobs    and    wages    were 
capacity  to  consume,  and 

Our  Nation's  economic 
War  indicates  very  clearly  thu 
to   consTome.     Before   our 
\ipon  our  Industries  by  the 
between   our    ability    to 
This    situation    continued 
World  War.    After  the  war 
justment,  our  purchasing  , 
economy  went  into  a  tailspin 
cial  help  we  extended  In 
lea  again  enjoyed  a  period  of 
came   due   and   oiir  debtors 
economy  suffered  another 
condition  until  the  huge 
after  gave  us  buying  power 
to  feed  upon. 

In   times  of  abnormal 
prosperity,  but  when  sp 
spending   has  been    tapering 
Until  private  enterprise  can 
of  some  character  Is  needed. 

The   tremendous    producti 
whelms  us  and  stagnates  tralie 
consume  has  been  stimulate^ 
resulting   from   huge   public 
economic  gyrations,  we  rec 
6lon  of  America's  power  to 
most  effective  remedies  s 
economics  are:    shorter  work 
for  the  machine  worker. 

My   remedy    for    existing 
be  found  In  the  philosophy  oi 
wage    scale.     All    other   reme 
In  this  day  of  surpluses,  eve  i 
must  expand  our  social  fron 
vided   by  the   machine   age 
National   Youth   AdminLstratjon 
must  come  out  of  our 
for  the  surplus  workers 
the   Public   Works 
a   reduction   of   work   period 
extension  of  our  Social 
for  the  present  of  Federal 
able   to  effect   a  reasonable 
to  produce  and  its  capacity 
a  balanced  budget. 

It  is  the  Nation's  obligaticin 
those  who  neither  share  in 
or    the    profits    produced    by 
They  too  should  enjoy  the  r 

I  am  a  staunch  believer  in 
ing  poverty  in  America.     To 
necessary  for  one-third  of 
this,  the  richest  nation  on 

Shorter  hours  mean  better 
markets  for  oxir  manufacturers. 

If  we  don't  control  the 


the   help   of   Federal    agencies.     Thcv 
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ged  of  our  population.     The  prudent 
in  his  employee  a  potential   market 
This  new  leadership  in  the  light  of 
the   need   for   an   economic   balance 
prosperity   cannot   be   realized.     This 
a  balance  In  the  Nation's  Budget, 
to   be   desired.     It   alms  for  a 
ajvailable   workers,  between   wages   and 
the   production   of   the   Nation's   in- 
Its  people  to  consume.     In  the  past, 
which    resulted    in   an    impaired 
In  turn  led  to  the  depression, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  World 
need  for  buoymg  up  of  our  capacity 
Into  the   war   the   demands   made 
killed  governments  gave  us  a  balance 
and    our    capacity    to    consxune. 
ghout    our    participation    In    the 
over,  and  during  a  period  of  read- 
dropped  violently  and  our  Nation's 
Later  on.  and  as  a  result  of  the  flnan- 
to  the  nations  of  the  world.  Amer- 
prosperity.     But  when  the  huge  loans 
'ailed  to   meet   their   obligations,   our 
setback   and   remained    In   that 
appropriations  of  1933  and  there- 
sufficient  for   our  Nation's  machines 
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under  leave  to  extend  my 

submit  a   poem   entitled   "Men 

by  Thomas  H.  Howard,  of  918 

,  Mich.,  and  dedicated  by  the  in- 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  uni- 

seeking,  and  most  appropriately 

which  since  the  beginning  of 

dedicated  to  peace  on  eartli 


to  men  of  good  will,  that  I  recommi  ncl   thi.s  epic  poem  to 
the  consideration  of  our  Nation  and  to  the  people  of  every 

other  nationality. 

In  the  measured  m.ctrr  of  pi^etry  the  author  of  th:a  poem 
has  encompassed  and  epitomi/.ed  the  aversion  of  humane 
nation.s  aeamst  war.  It  is  my  hope  in  furtherinj^  the  dis- 
tribution of  thi^  poem  that  it  wi:i  have  a  definitely  stabiliz- 
ing influence  upon  the  delicate  equilibrium  of  the  world  that 
is  commensurate  with  the  inspiration  and  effort  of  the 
author. 

MEN    W.ANTTTl 

(Dedicated  to  world  peaco   by  Tliomas  H.  Howard) 
Wanted     men  who  are  tu-pnty-one. 
Men  wh^  arr-  able  to  .shou'.d^'r  a  prun; 
In  the  be^t  ^^f  health  and  the  prime  of  life, 
To  leave  their  homes  and  their  kids  and  wlla. 
Peaceful    men    who    are    now    content, 
To  settle  the  war  lord's  arRiiment; 
.\nd   go   to   foreign   lands,   prrhapa, 
That  they  never  knew  e.vropt   for  maps. 

Wanted     men    w.hose   mothers   cried. 

For  brothers  i]:r-  ];:et  war  tore  from  their  side; 

Wanted— men    whose    mothers    still    mourn. 

For  fheir  dad.s  wh'^  were  killed  before  they  were  bom. 

Wanted    -men  wh.  >  can  learn  to  hate, 

.And  especially  these  who  believe   it's  fate, 

\Mien  a  comrade  falLs   b«'side  them  dead. 

Pull  of  tiie  latent  machine  gun  lead. 

Men  who  can  stick  a  bayonet  through 
Somebody's  boy  that  they  never  knew; 
Wanted-   men  who  would  like  to  f.y, 
And  drop  down   d^ath   from   out  the   sky, 
On  women  and  children  young  and  old, 
So  a  handful  of  men  can   have  more  gold; 
Men  from  the  East  and  West  and  North, 
And   men  from  the  South  to  journey  fortlu 

To  leave  the  farms  and  crops  behind, 

So   war   lords'   pockets  can   be   relined, 

With  tainted  gCild  from  a  bloody  ditch. 

So  they  and  'iseirs  can  atrain  be  ricli, 

With  the  body  and  blood  trcm  the  world  of  youth. 

Who  never  will  know  t!ie  naked   tr\ith; 

Medicine  free  ai:d  your  doctor  bills. 

A  crutch  and  a  cane  and  lifelong  ills. 

Wanted — men  content  to  wear. 

A  nation's  tribute  to  those  who  dare; 

A  cross  of  Kold  with  bars    pt'rhap.s. 

To  show  they  were  m  the  Us-t  big  scrap. 

The  jobs  are  open  to  ail  who  care. 

On  land  or  sea  or  in  the  air; 

Thirty  a  month  and  your  CiOthes  and   chuck; 

Apply— war  1  irds— and  the  be.st  of  luck. 


Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLI.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTS 
Tuesday.  December  14.  1937 


TELEGR-\M   TO   HON    NOAH   M.   MASON   AND   HIS   REPLY 


Mr.  MASON.     Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  mclude  the  following  telegram  and 

my  reply  thereto: 

BPRiNGnzLD,  III. 
N.  M.  Mason, 

Hovje  Office  Bur.ding.   Wa^^hirK^icm.  D.  C  : 

First    annual    convention    of    Labor's    Non-Partlsan    League    of 

Illinois  assembled   in   convention   at  Springfield.   111.,   representing 

over  200.000  organized  workers   in    this  State,   went  on  record   to 

notify  you  that  your  action  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill  in  not  voting 

to   have   the   committee   discharge   and   have   bill   brought   on   the 

floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  consideration,  was  strictly 

against  the  objectives  of  both  organized  and  unorganized  labor  in 

the  State  of  Illinois.    We  earnestly  request  that  you  vote  favorably 

on  this  bill  and  support  wage  board  instead  of  single  administrator. 

We  await  the  announcement  of  those  who  vote  for  this  bill. 

Rat  Edmundson, 

President,  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League  of  Illinois. 
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Washington,  D.  C.  December  14,  1937. 
Mr    Rat  Edmtt'ndson, 

Prr<^7drvt    Lahor'<;  Nan-Partisan   Lrarj-ue  of  Illinois. 

Sprino'firld.  Ill 
Vnted  to  hf-.ve  bill   go  back  to  committee  to  be  rewritten  in  ac- 
cordanfe  with  rerommendatlon  of  William  Green.     Expect  to  vote 
for  wage  and  hour  bill  favored  by  A.  F  of  L 

N.  M  Mason,  M.  C. 


lion.  James  A.  Farley's  Kansas  Citv  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OK   M!:?SOrRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  14.  1937 


INT^ORMAL   ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES   A    FARLEY 
POSTMASTER  GENER.\L,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1937.  AT  9  P.  M. 


Mr.  SHAN^NON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  short  talk  made  by 
Hon.  Jame.s  A.  Farley.  PosLtnastcr  General  of  the  United 
Slater,  at  the  national  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  September  8, 
VJ31: 

It  Ls  pleasant  to  be  In  Kansas  City  tonight  with  mv  good 
friends,  the  letter  carriers  It  is  an  added  pleasure  in  being  pre- 
sented to  you  by  one  of  the  most  confirmed  enthusiasts  I  have 
ever  known  When  Ed  Gainor  believes  m  you,  he  doesn't  hesitate 
to  say  so  It  is  probably  a  good  thing  for  Ed.  and  a  gooti  thing 
for  the  letter  earners,  that  you  also  have  a  mild-mannered,  soft- 
spoken  chap  like  Mike  Finnan  as  your  national  secretary.  To- 
gether they  make  a  great  combination. 

We  in  Washington  are  fond  of  them.  We  can't  always  see  eve 
to  eye  with  them  when  they  come  into  the  EVepartment  to  sell 
us  on  something  new  for  the  letter  carriers.  However,  we  never 
quarrel  Of  course,  they  are  disappointed  when  they  do  not  meet 
with  in.stant  success.  But  they  are  never  discouraged.  We  can 
always  count  on  seemg  them  soon  again,  smiling  and  confident. 
v.itli  a  new  prospectus— or  possibly  one  of  the  old  ones  colored  up 
a  bit  to  make  it  look  new.  Often  they  transfer  their  selling 
campaign  to  the  Halls  of  Congress,  for  we  have  no  authority  to 
licgotiate  wage  scales,  hours,  and  other  things  that  are  fixed  by 
law.  We  do  make  recommendations  relative  to  such  laws,  but  only 
when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  President  and  the  Congress.  On  such 
occasioii-s  we  make  our  recommendations  based  upon  the  facts  as 
we  know  them.  Qioite  often  our  advice  is  accepted  by  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  and  our  opinion  prevails,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  your  genial  officers  and  their  associates,  but  they 
keep  hammering  away  regardless. 

Seriously,  what  I  am  glad  to  say  13  that  you  are  well  repre- 
sented in  Wa,shington.  and  unquestionably  the  attitude  of  your 
officers  reflects  the  temperament  of  the  majority  of  your  group. 
I  have  great  admiration  and  respect  for  postal  "people  generally, 
and  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  all  of  them.  My  associates 
In  the  Department^ — the  Imspectors,  the  po.stmasters.  "the  euper- 
Tisor?,  the  railway  mail  clerks,  po^t-offlce  clerks,  and  rural  car- 
riers— all  have  been  fine.  Their  work  Is  splendid  and  they  have 
helped  me  in  all  my  efforts  to  Improve  the  Service.  Like  your- 
selves, they  are  loyal  and  eager  to  keep  the  post  office  where  It 
rightfully  bclcngs,  as  the  number  one  agency  of  the  Government. 
I  most  sincerely  thank  each  and  every  one  of  them,  and  each 
and  every  one  of  you  for  your  kindness  to  me  and  for  your 
cooperation. 

I  must  conJ"e.=;s.  however,  and  I  say  this  with  no  reflection  on 
any  other  grojp,  that  I  have  a  very  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for 
letter  carriers.  There  is  something  about  you  boys  in  gray  that 
makes  all  Americans  proud  of  you;  that  mak?s  me  proud"  to  be 
your  chief.  To  me  it  seems  that  a  greater  part  of  the  good  will 
v.e  enjoy  is  brought  to  us  by  you.  True,  you  have  a  greater 
opportunity  to  engender  good  will  among  the  patrons  than  any 
other  group  lii  the  Service. 

There  are  many  citizens  who  have  no  other  contact  with  their 
Government  except  through  you.  They  look  to  you  for  messages 
of  good  cheer  from  their  loved  ones.  Likewise,  they  receive  through 
you  messages  that  bring  bad  news — ^tales  of  misfortune  and  ill- 
ntss — and  they  entrust  to  you  their  answers.  Business  depends 
upon  you.  Santa  Claus  depends  upon  you.  In  fact  you  are  that 
old  boy's  Btaunchest  ally.  But  whether  you  carry  good  news  or 
bad,  you  are  welcome  In  the  busy  marts  of  trade.  In  the  man- 
sions, and  in  the  tenements.  On  front  streets  and  back  streets 
alike  folks  look  forward  to  your  coming. 

The  average  citizen  gives  little  or  no  thought  to  other  agencies 
or  other  people  In  the  Postal  Service.  He  probably  knows  that 
clerks  in  post  offices.  In  railway-mall  cars,  on  Bteamships,  and  at 


alr-mall  fields,  must  perform  a  part  of  the  Service;  and  he  prob- 
ably knows  that  every  means  of  conveyance  is  used  in  tran.'-ponmg 
the  malLs.  He  knows  too  about  the  courapeou?  men  who  flv  the 
planes  and  tho.se  who  drive  the  engines  of  the  fast  trains — but  he 
knows  you  better.  He  sees  you  every  day.  Ke  believes  m  vou  and 
trusts  you  Implicitly.  So.  to  the  average  citizen,  you  'are  the 
Postal  Service. 

You  also  are  a  great  lni3uencp  for  good  in  the  ccmmunit  le.^;  you 
serve.  You  are  their  amb.ui.sadors  of  good  will.  You.  more  than 
f'-ny  other  peacetime  groujo,  inspire  conficience  and  patriotism 
among  cur  people.  By  your  daily  visits,  bv  vour  repularity.  by 
your  efficiency,  and  by  your  pood  disposition  you  gi%-e  assurance 
that  all  is  well;  that  a  progressive  'Governm"ent  is  functioning 
in  behalf  cf  all  its  citizen? 

And  while  I  am  congratulating  the  city  carriers  for  their  splendid 
part  In  our  Federal  service  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  8ay 
a  brief  word  also  in  behalf  of  our  great  armv  of  rural  carrier.^ 
They,  too,  are  a  credit  to  the  Postal  Service  a'na,  like  yourselves. 
I  am  proud  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  then,  mav  I  congratul-Ue  v^-u  and  give  you  the 
warmest  personal  greetings  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  is  dcmg 
so  much  to  make  all  act.vit.es  of  Government  Junction  m  the 
Interest  of  all  of  the  people. 

May  I  also  wish  for  each  of  you  health  and  happiness,  the  best 
of  luck,  and  a  most  entertaining  and  profitable  convention. 


Observance  of  Universal  Bible  Sunday 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

Ob    TEX.\S 

I-\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  14,  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  CORDELL  HTLT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE.  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  OBSERV- 
ANCE OF   UNIVERSAL   BIBLE  SUNDAY,   DECEMBER   12     1937 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  submit  herewith  the 
able,  thoughtful,  and  verj-  timely  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  Ccrdell  Hull.  Secretary-  of  State,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  observance  of  Universal  Bible  Sundav,  en  Decem- 
ber 12,  1937: 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  occasion  of  Universal  Bible 
Sunday.  There  can  be  no  more  timelv  and  appropriate  observ- 
ance. Seldom  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been  more 
need  than  today  for  the  precepts  contained  in  the  ereatcst  of 
books. 

We  are  living  at  a  time  when  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  are 
baffled  and  confused.      Ours  is  an  age  of   unparalleled   paradoxes. 

Human  Ingenuity  and  inventive  genius  have  expanded  enor- 
mously mankind's  capacity  to  satisfy  the  material  and  cultural 
wants  of  man.  Yet  in  the  midst  cf  this  potential  abundance 
poverty  is  .still  rampant  and  suffering  and  misery  are  still  wide- 
spread. Yet  the  fruits  of  cultural  advancement  arc  still  far  from 
being  universally  accessible. 

The  evolution  of  political  thought  has  created  fo'-m.=  of  d^mrvr- 
racy  and  representative  government  under  which  htmian  hhe-ty 
can  flourish  to  ennoble  and  fructify  tlie  lives  of  individuals  Yet 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  there  is  a  drift  to-?.-ard  a  re^•erslcn  to 
a  system  of  tyranny  of  man  over  man:  toward  an  abridgement 
or  destruction  of  hviman  liberty;  toward  a  shackline  of  speech 
and  action,  and  even  of  individual   thought  and   con-rience 

Technical  and  economic  developments  liave  brouglit  the  world 
together  into  an  interdependent  whole.  Intematicnal  peace  has 
assumed  the  aspect  of  practical,  immediate,  and  ureent  concern 
to  all  nations  anct  to  all  individuals  within  nations  The  reper- 
cussions of  war,  wherever  it  may  occur,  are  swiftlv  and  devastat- 
ingly  transmitted  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the"  earth  and  In- 
evitably affect  the  lives  of  nations  and  of  indindua!'- 

Yet  the  attainment  of  durable  peace  is  still  a  matter  of  desire 
and  hope  rather  than  a  reality.  Having  created  incredibly  efficient 
means  of  destroying  life  and  property  m  milit.ary  action,  humanity 
is  still  far  from  success  in  Its  frantic  search  for  means  of  abolish- 
ing the  scourge  of  war. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  which  weigh  upon  is  today. 
How  shall  we  seek  their  solution?  Where  shall  we  luck  for  the 
answer? 

One  thing  is  clear.  Our  problems  and  our  difficulties,  our  sense 
of  bafflement  and  confusion,  do  not  spring  from  anv  material 
causes,  nor  from  an  inability  to  visualize  our  potr-ntialities  and 
our  possibilities.  The  roots  of  our  tragic  Ehortcomin,L;s  lie  in  the 
realm  of  the  spirit. 

Time  and  again  we  find  ourselves  defeated  In  efforts  tn  improve 
conditions  within  and  among  nations  solely  because  of  the  spirit 
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The  mea.sure,  while  not  perfect,  is  a  progressive  social  and 
huni;ine  piece  of  Icgislatiun  and  deserves  to  pass  this  body  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

If  time  proves  to  us  that  some  changes  should  be  made, 
we  can  always  amend  the  law  accordingly. 

Let  us,  however,  get  started  in  the  right  direction  and  pass 
this  measure  at  the  present  session  and  prove  to  the  people 
of  the  country  that  the  D' mocratic  Party  keeps  its  platform 
pledges. 


Amendments  to  the   Federal  Housing  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OK 


HON.  PETER  J.  DeMUTH 

OF  rE.\NSYLV.\NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Dcccviber  14.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRB88  OF   CONGRE.SSM^N'   PETER   J,   DeMUTH,   OP 
PENNSYLVANIA.  DECEMBER   11,  1937 


Mr.  DeMI^TII.     Mr  Speaker,  under  l^ave  to  extend  my  re- 

m.arks  in  the  Record,  I  submit  my  radio  address  over  stations 
WJAS  and  WWSW  at  Pitt.^burgh.  Pa.,  December  11,  1937: 

When  President  Roorevelt.  In  h'.s  recent  mesparo  to  the  Fpeclil 
se?^ion  of  the  CnnpTP?^s  recommended  certain  rimendments  to  tho 
National  Hou.-;:ng  Act.  he  took  one  more  step  In  a  dofinite  plan 
aimed  to  Ejenerate  more  activity  In  an  Industry  which  Is  the  second 
large.'st  em.ployer  of  Kibor  in  the  country 

Before  wp  discuss  these  proposed  amendments,  lot  us  consider 
the  importance  to  the  cov:ntry's  employment  conditions  of  a 
healthy,  prntrres-slve  building  Industry.  A  study  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  ."^hows  that  for  every  hovr  a  -A-orkman  is  rmployod 
on  a  residential  construction  Job  approximately  2',  hours  V.ro 
required  for  labor  "behind  the  lines"  By  the  latter  is  meant  the 
total  estimated  tim.e  con.sumed  by  labor  in  proc^ssln;::  the  build- 
ing materials  and  other  necf^ssary  equlpm.ent  and  in  tranc.portiiir; 
It  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statl.stlcs  Is  authority  for  the  fiirther 
estlm.ate  that,  of  the  2.000,000  mnro  unemplnved  in  this  country 
now  than  in  the  year  1929.  800  000  are  directly  or  indiroctlv  con- 
cerned with  the  building  Industry  and  that  wVre  the  I'.ciu.'^'ry  to 
approach  the  home  construction  mark  of  1929.  when  «ome  .")00  000 
honif^s  were  bviilt  In  this  country,  thl.s  aciditienal  2, 000,000  un- 
emplT:,Tnent  figure  would  virtually  vanl.'^h. 

TY-fve  are  two  governmental  agencies  involved  in  h'-'U'^ing-- 
nam.fly.  the  United  States  Housing  Auth-^rltv  and  the  Federal 
Hcu--;ng  Administration.  Tlie  United  States  "Housing  Authority 
wn.;  created  by  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill  passed  in  thir,  .session  of 
Conrress  to  providp  a  method  of  fmunrmg  thp  construction  of 
municipal  housing  through  properly  accredited  local  !-ou  =  ing  au- 
thorities. Constrviction  of  housing  under  this  act  :s  intended  to 
provide  so-called  low-cost  or  low-rent  hou.-'tng  for  these  cltirrns 
who  by  reason  of  low  income,  require  asrlstance  to  obtain  ade- 
quate and  healthful  housing.  There  Is  also  involved  the  pronram 
of  slum  clearance.  Intended  to  assist  cities  In  the  rehabilitation 
and  reclamation  of  blighted  areas.  The  act  provides  tliat  the 
United  States  Government  mav  buy  the  bonds  Issued  by  local 
housing  authorities  properly  secured  bv  a  mortgage  on  this  project. 
The  Government  will  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  local  housing  autlior:- 
ties  cf  3'j  percent  annually  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  project,  pro- 
vided the  local  government  grants  tax  exemptions  not  less  than 
one-fifth  of  this  amount.  Such  bond=;  shall  bear  3-percent  interest. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Administrator.  Nathan  Straus,  has 
informed  Congres-sman  Ebfirh.^rtfr  and  my.^eif  that  he  has"  ear- 
marked $10,000,000  for  hou.::ng  in  be  constnjcted  by  tho  Housii.:; 
Authority  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  We  pre  pose  to  aid  the  renvivn'l 
of  any  obstacles  and  expedite  the  program  b'o  that  men  can  be  put 
to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  otlier  governm.ental  agenrv  Is  the  Federal  Housing  A'.imlnis- 
tration  which  was  created  by  the  National  Housing  Act"  of  1934. 
The  purp.-se  of  this  act  Is  to  mako  pos.'^ible  the  act'iial  ownins  of 
a  home,  which  is  a  natural  and  inherent  desire  of  every  one  of^us: 
to  m.ake  loans  for  modernization  and  improvement  of  homes  ind 
other  real  estate;  and  to  make  available  improved  modern  houoing 
for  rental  purposes. 

The  current  proposed  legislation  before  the  National  Concre.^T 
Is  concerned  wholly  with  changes  in  this  exl.'^ting  r.ct  which  oper- 
ate"; under  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator,  Stewart  McDonald. 
Certain  imperfections  or  detej-ents  have  retarded  the  application 
of  tills  act  to  Its  Intended  full  force  and  effect.  Nevertheless, 
much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  F.  U  A.  to  stimulate  btiUding 
construction.  In  Allegheny  County  more  than  2.600  homes  were 
built  or  refinanced  through  this  facility.  Statistics  reveal  that  this 
operation  involved  the  placing  of  $13,169,810  in  mortgages,  of  whicli 
$5,932,500  was  for  construction  of  new  homes. 
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The  act  at  present  provides  Federal  insurance  of  a  mort^-a^  up 
to  80  percent  cf  the  value  of  the  property.  Thus  the  down  pay- 
ment by  the  owner  now  Is  20  percent  cash,  or  its  equivalent  in 
land,  or  both.  The  present  interest  rate,  includmg  service  charges 
mortgage  insurance,  and  other  charges  amounts  to  approximatelv 
G'2   percent. 

To  sperd  up  this  building  program  by  giving  the  potential  home 
owner  an  additional  incentive  to  embark  on  a  wjund  home-buying 
program  ar.d  at  the  same  time  give  private  capital  further  impetus 
In  this  field,  the  following  changes  in  the  National  Housing  Act 
have  been  proposed.  Tlie  down  payment  recuired  of  the  pros- 
pective home  owner,  represented  by  cash  or  land  values,  is  to  be 
reduced  from  20  percent  as  it  is  now,  to  10  percent  on  mortgages 
less  than  $5,400.  Let  us  consider  Just  what  tills  means  to  you  as 
one  consul'  ring  the  purcha.se  of  a  home.  This  means  simplv  that 
for  $600  ur.der  the  proposed  changes.  Instead  of  $1,200  under  the 
present  20-pi'rcent  down  requirement,  vou  can  begin  owning  a 
home  ap;)rai.sed  at  $6,000.  under  the  F.  H  A.  insured -mortgage 
f-ystem.  The  indebtedness  may  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  20 
years.  Tins  me.ms  that  the  cash  or  equal  necessarv  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  home  valued  at  up  to  $6,000  is  cut  In  half.  The  im- 
portance of  this  reduction  Is  appreciated  when  one  considers  the 
fact  that  80  percent  of  the  country's  citizens'  annual  income  is 
less  than  12  500.  A  further  concession  to  the  vast  medium-income 
group  is  the  reduction  in  both  interest  rates  and  mortgage  insur- 
ance p.Tmiums  on  this  cla.ss  of  home,  from  6'-2  percent  as  it  now 
Ftaiids.  to  5 '4  percent.  Tlie  one-fourth  percent  insurance  premium 
Is  to  be  computed  on  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  mortgage 
Instead  of  the  original  principal,  as  Is  now  done. 

The  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  F.  H  A  Is  that  the  lenders 
of  the  money  are  Insured  by  the  act  while  the  home  owmer  or 
hcime  buver  themselves,  because  of  the  F.  H.  A.  methods  of  nsk- 
ratinr.  property  standards,  constructions  requirements,  and  Icca- 
tional  rr.tings.  own  homes  that  will  not  undulv  depreciate  in 
value 

Yesterday  morning  I  appe.ired  as  a  witness  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Commit lee  and  urtred  further  amendments  to 
H  R  8;.20  whidi  is  a  bill  to  amend  titles  1.  2.  and  3  of  the 
present  F  H  A  Act  I  urged  that  the  Interest  rate  on  new- 
home  construction  loss  than  $6  000  be  reduced  to  a  flat  5  percent, 
which  shall  Include  miortgage- insurance  premium  and  the  ellmlna- 
tK'n  of  the  service  charges  and  all  other  charges  except  the  title- 
exam.inatlon  fee  That  on  present  construction  the  .service  charge 
be  eliminated  and  the  rate  of  Insurance  premium  be  reduced  to 
one-fourth  percent  on  the  diminishing  principal  The  present  rate 
Is  one-half  of  1  percent  on  the  original  obligation,  which  in  fact 
Is  1  percent  on  the  full  amount  of  the  loan.  Experience  of  the 
F   H    A    to  date  shows  this  reduction  Is  justified 

I  pointed  out  that  90  percent  of  the"  individual  homes  of  the 
United  States  are  built  by  small  Independent  contractors  who 
build  not  more  than  four  or  five  homes  at  a  time.  That  It  would 
not  be  sound  Judgment  for  an  individual  of  limited  resources  to 
Tindertake  more  houses  than  the  market  can  absorb  The  Adm.in- 
Istrator  recommends  construction  loans  on  groups  of  not  less  than 
25  hou.ses  This  Is  discrimination  against  the  small  builder  in 
favor  of  the  large  corporation.  I  further  state  that  the  small 
hui:der.  without  any  overhead  expense,  with  the  personal  attention 
he  gives  to  construction,  can  and  does  give  more  to  the  public 
fur  their  dollar  than  the  large  building  corporations  on  this  tT,-pe 
of  work,  Fun.hermore,  better  distribution  of  wealth  and  more 
good  to  a  greater  number  of  families  is  secured  bv  this  method. 
The  committee  was  impressed  with  this  point  arid  It  Is  hoped 
to  secure  this  ch.inee  also 

I  also  urge  that  only  the  net  direct  los.ses  should  be  ch.arged 
against  the  mutual-mortgage-ln-surance  fund  and  that  the  Admln- 
I'^trntor  should  not  be  perm.ltted  to  charge  anv  overhead  or  indirect 
expensf.  against  this  mutual-mortgage-insurance  pool 

Before  closmtr,  let  me  state  that  the  interest  on  mortgage  money 
on  new  construction  should  not  be  over  5  percent,  since  the  Gov- 
ernment insures  the  mortgage  after  home  builders  provide  a  pool 
of  money  to  take  care  of  any  losses  the  Government  may  expe- 
rience. The  banks  now  pay  only  1 1 ,,  to  2  percent  to  depositors. 
They  used  to  pay  4  percent  and  loan  at  6  percent  including  all 
charges.  Therefore,  the  home  builder  and  h^^me  owner  is  paying 
far  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  use  of  credit  money. 
Labor  Is  not  receiving  too  much  for  Its  services,  but  capital  is 
receiving  an  exorbitant  proft.  This  has  stalled  our  industrial 
sj'stem  as  far  as  the  buHd!n<?  industry  Is  concerned. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATTVES 
Tuesday,  December  14.  1937 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in  all  sincerity  inquire 
about  the  apparent  dLsmay  over  the  bombing  of  the  Panay 
by  the  Japanese?     Why  the  note  of  alarm  in  the  editorials 


of  today?  \\Tiy  the  note  of  concern  in  the  news  stones  on 
the  front  page?  Why  all  thL^  anxiety  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment? Why  any  agitated  frame  of  mind  at  the  White 
House? 

Only  a  short  while  ago,  I  raiced  the  question  alone  w\th 
other  Members  of  th:^  Hcur.e  as  to  why  the  Ncutralitv  Act 
had  not  been  invoked  because  of  the  turbulent  conditioi.s  of 
the  Orient  and  I  was  reminded  that  the  President  had  not 
jet  found  that  a  state  of  ^^r  exists  between  Japan  and 
China.  I  was  reminded  tliat  the  act  does  not  become  oper- 
ative until  the  President  "finds  that  a  state  of  war  ex.^is" 
and  makes  it  operative.  Since  there  has  been  no  .such  find- 
ing, I  a^ssume  we  are  to  believe  that  the  oriental  fraca.s  is 
but  a  local  unpleasantness  of  little  consequence.  In  the 
light  of  that  fact,  why  tins  dismay  about  the  Pa-nay'' 

It  is  not  a  war.  It  is  not  e%'en  an  incident  of  war.  How 
can  it  be  if  no  war  exists?  How  can  it  have  the  slightest 
relation  to  war  when  there  has  been  no  finding  of  war  and  if 
It  is  not  war  or  an  incident  of  war,  what  is  it?  An  accidtnt^ 
Maybe.  A  blunder?  Perhaps.  An  untoward  incident?  It 
might  be.  But  nations  do  not  send  each  other  pretests  be- 
cause of  accidents  or  blunders  or  untoward  incidents.  Tho;  e 
can  happen  in  the  best  of  national  families.  Since  the 
President  has  not  yet  learned  that  a  state  of  war  exi.'^ts  in 
the  Orient,  all  this  manifest  concern  is  but  a  slender  b:t  of 
fancy.  Or  can  it  b?  that  the  State  Department  ha^  sud- 
denly discovered  that  what  seemed  to  be  an  intriguing  game 
of  oriental  p-ng  pong  with  incidental  casualties  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  war.     And  if  so,  what  about  the  Neuirahty  Act? 


Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  Irri<ration 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON,  JOHN  C  PAGE.  rOMAn.SSiONER 
BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTE-' 
RIOR.   FRIDAY,   DECEMBER   10,   1937 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  heretofore  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includmg  a  radio' addi-ess  en- 
titled "Also  One-Third  Is  Ill-Watered."  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  John  C.  Page.  Conunissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, r>epartment  of  the  Interior  on  December  10.  1937.  at 
the  time  the  bids  were  opened  for  the  completion  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Mr,  Page,  in  a  logical  and  unanswerable  argument,  pomts 
out  the  national  need  for  carrying  the  reclamation  program 
through  until  all  we.stern  lands  susceptible  of  reclam.ation 
through  irrigation  are  brought  into  cultivation.  One-tlnrd 
of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States  hes  in  the  region 
where  irrigation  is  essential  to  successful- agriculture,  and 
there,  by  reason  of  natural  limitations  of  water  supply,  but 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  area  can  ever  be  "made 
productive.  To  those  Members  of  Congress  who  have  here- 
tofore quesjtioned  the  wisdom  of  developing  to  a  maximum 
the  and  lands  of  the  West  I  commend  this  unanswerable 
argument  of  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  which 
follows: 

West  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  In  the  United  States  there 
are  700.000.000  acres  of  and  or  .senuarid  lands.  Seventeen  of  the 
bip  Western  States  are  included  in  whole  or  in  part  In  this  region, 
where  generally  ajniculture  cannot  progress  salely  beyond  tho 
rudimentary  pastoral  stage  without  irrigation. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  700.000,000  acres  ol  land  in  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian  cannot  be  s^en,  although  In  some  resoects  It 
Is  a.'-^  important  a  feature  cf  the  country  as  the  Continenral'Divlde. 

President  Roosevelt  has  said  that  one-third  of  tlie  Nation  Is  ill- 
nourished,  ill-clad.  and  Ill-housed.  Let  vis  add.  also,  one-third  is 
ill-watcrcd.  Seven  hundred  inilhon  acre? — .in  astrcnomic;il  sound- 
ing figure — represent  one-thircl  cf  all  the  land  In  the  United  States. 
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Ncrmally  crops  are  harves 
much    land   in    the   entire 
Oregon,  California.  Idaho. 
mir.s;,  Colorado,  and  New 
of  North  Dakota.  South 
Texas  to  make  up  700.000 

To   find   the   one 
United  States  In  any 
the  western  third  of  the 
S.  Dak. 

East  of  the  one  hund 
su.'Tictent  rainfall  for  crop^ 
high  mountains  and  a 
of   San   Francisco,   nowherr 
can  more  than  20  inches 
Inches  Is  not  sufQcient  foi 
the  West  much  less  than 
places  only  3  inches  are 
Eupport  life. 

The  United  States  came 
blocks,    beginning   with 
between  the  arid  and 
gion3.  previously  settled  b] 
m  national  policy  for  many 
Irrigation  must  play  an 
West,  but  the  homestead  1 
regions,  remained  In  effec 
tjons   followed   its  historic 
settlement  of   Its  newly 
the  land,  by  making  It  eas 
lar   piece   of   it.     What   t 
land  thus  obtained  was  left 

It  was  not  until   1902 
adopted,  that  the  United 
conditions  encountered   In 
years  ago.  marked  the  flnil 
aside  much  of  the 
mc^ncntly  for  pastures. 

It   takes  us   a  long   tim« 
know  nothing   of   the   We|t 
unnecessary    out    here. 
Spanish    missionaries,    wh^ 
ceived  notions,  founded 
turies  before  the  first 
farm   areas    which    rece 
as   we   did.     We   did    it   s 
perhaps  1.000  miles  distadt 
and  canals  to  bring  watei 
or  nothing  of  the  humid 
by   way  of   Mexican  desert^ 
gatlon   Is   as   old   as   civil 
overland  through  the  tall 
the  east. 

Out  here  in  the  West,  It 
be    necessary.      The    younr 
authorizing    and    assisting 
and    other    agencies 
developed.     More   than   50 
sponsorship    of    irrigation, 
firm  policy  with  respect  to 
in  the  Federal  reclamation 
here.  I  will  briefly  sketch 
the  outset,  one  of  helping 
gathered   principally   from 
public  lands  and  the 
revolving  fund  for  use  in 
on   the   projects  are 
without    Interest    the    cost 
serve  them.    The  purpose 
the  West  and  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  to 

Not  onJy  do  some  people 
find   It   difficult   to 
many  others  have  a 
In  all  of  the  arid  and 
000  acres  of  Irrigated  landjs 
of   the   total   700,000.000 
12.000.000  or  more  people, 
of  western  lands  which  an; 
gated  by  the  available 
acres.     I  have  had  men 
Irrigation,  ask  me  in  all 
would  Irrigate  all  of  Nevad 
The  agriculture  of  Nevada, 
Is   limited   by   water,    not 
limited  that  the  control 
State  would  p)ermlt  the 
or  two  Iowa  covintles.     If 
irrigate  all  its  lands, 
no  more  than  It  is  in  Iowa 
with  any  one  of  the  States 
these  Western  States  were 
area  no  larger  than  Iowa. 

Irrigation  must  stop 
for  use  by  feasible  project^ 
to  stop  short  of  that 
Boon. 


:ed  each  year  from  less  than  half  that 

country.     It   takes    all   of  Washln2;ton. 

Utah,  Nevada.  Arizona.  Montana.  Wyo- 

ffexico  (all  big  States),  and  a  good  share 

,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 

)00  acres. 

hundredth  meridian  turn  to  the   map  of  the 

atlas.     You  will  see  that  it  splits  o3 

cduntry,  running  down  just  east  of  Pierre. 


reqth  meridian  the  lands  normally  receive 

West  of  It  they  do  not.     Except   tr.r 

najrow  strip  along  the  Pacific  coast  north 

west   of   the   one   hundredth   meridian 

3f  rain  be  expected  in  a  year.     T^venty 

most  tilled  crops.     Over  vast  areas  of 

15  Inches  is  the  normal,   and   in  some 

r^eived  annually.     Three  Inches  will  not 


Into  possession  of  this  vast  domain  In 
Louisiana   Purchase.     The   difference 
lands  and  those  of  the  humid  re- 
the  American  people,  wns  not  reflected 
decades.     It  was  recog-nized  early  that 
lifaportant  role  In  the  agriculture  of  the 
4ws.  which  had  served  well  m  the  humid 
The  Government  for  several  genera- 
policy  of   encouraging  and   spon.soring 
acquired  territory,   despite  the  aridity  of 
for  an  individual  to  obtain  a  rectangu- 
homesteader   could   do   with   the   dry 
to  him. 
.•hen   the  Federal  Reclamation  Act  was 
began  to  modify  its  policy  to  fit  the 
the  West.     The    Taylor  Grazing  Act.  3 
reversal  of  the  old  system  by  setting 
5  unappropriated  public  domain  per- 
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to  learn.     I   find  still   that  some   who 

apparently   believe   that   irrigation    is 

prehistoric    Indians    and    tiie    early 

were    not    encumbered    with    prccon- 

thelr  settlements  on  irrigated  lands  cen- 

Amfrlcan  came.     They  did  not  try  to  dry- 

insufflclent    rainfall    for    tilled    crops. 

Imply   because   somewhere   to    the    east, 

crops  could  be  grown  without  dams 

to  the  land.     The  Indian   knew  little 

ion  to  the  east.     The  Spaniard  came, 

from  the  Mediterranean   where    irrl- 

itatlon.      The   American,    however,    came 

prairie  grasses  from  the  lush  fields   of 


legl 


was  realized  early  that  irrigation  would 

Western    States    quickly    passed    laws 

the    formation    of    Irrigation    districts 

which    their    agrlcumire    could    be 

years   ago,   agitation   arose  for   Federal 

The   Nation   has   had    a   definite    and 

Irrigation  for  35  years.     It  Is  embodied 

laws.    Without  attempting  to  elaborate 

this  policy.     It  is  and  has  been  from 

the  West  to  help  Itself.     Public  funds 

western   sources,  such   as   the   sale    of 

_  of  oil  lands,  have  gon*  into  a  special 

constructing  irrigation  works.     Settlers 

xl   to   repay   to   the   reclamation   fund 

of    the    structures    and    canals    which 

3f  Federal  reclamation  is  to  strengthen 

c  pportunltles  for  people  to  make  homes 

^  decent  livings  from  the   land. 

who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  West 

why   irrigation    Is    necessary,    but 

on  of  Its  extent.     Few  realize  that 

region  there  are  leas  than  20,000.- 

and  that  this  very  small  percentage 

3  provides   the   principal   support   for 

Even  fewer  realize  that  the  grand  total 

now  irrigated  and  which  can  be  Irrl- 

supply  will  be  only  about  30.000,000 

:ly  disturbed  at  our  efforts  to  expand 

earnestness  if   the   Federal   Government 

a.     Now,  Nevada  is  a  very  large  State. 

like  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  West, 

by   land.     In    Nevada   It    is   so    severely 

use  of  every  drop  of  water  In  the 

ion  of  an  area  no  larger  than  one 

:here  were  enough  water  in  Nevada  to 

"'on  there  probably  would  be  required 

Iowa  is  small  In  area  when  compared 

of  the  West.     Yet  If  all  the  water  of  all 

used  In  Irrigation,  it  would  irrigate  an 


all  the  waters  available  In  the  West 
are  utilized.     It  cannot  be  permitted 
Tliia  limit  may  be  reached  all  too 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  tolls  i:s  that  foil  rrns^an  hp.s 
Impoverislied  or  ruined  200.000.OCO  acres  of  once-produrtlve  f.irm 
lands.  That  Is  10  t;mes  the  amount  of  l:':nd  now  irri^rited  In  th« 
West  It  tells  us  further  that  an  adcii'.lonal  100,000.000  acres  of 
usefvil  farm  land  Is  actively  affected  by  erosion  and  that  Its  pro- 
ductivity is  threatened.  That  is  10  times  tIic  amount  of  land 
which  may  in  the  future  be  irrigated  In  the  West.  The  Nation  is 
engaged  in  an  earnest  attempt  to  remove  from  cultivation  a  p.irt, 
rf  Its  jubmarginal  lands:  thus  to  free  from  a  peonage  wrought  by 
Nature  and  misuse  of  the  soil  a  section  of  our  population.  Re- 
cently a  7-yrar  drouftht.  as  yet  unbro'.-;en.  has  driven  1(^0  000  farni 
f  ami  lies  from  the  Great  Plains.     Where  are  ihr.se  people  to  go? 

Many  of  them  go  West  looking  for  nevv"  opportunities,  hoping  to 
find  homes  on  Irrigated  land.s.  If  the.'^e  people  are  to  resumic  their 
llfework.  many  of  them  must  find  Irrlttatecl  farms. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  The  major  functions  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion In  our  national  land-use  pr.jgram.  Only  about  3,000000  acres 
now  are  irrigated  by  Federal  projects.  This  land,  however,  sup- 
ports directly  approximately  900,000  people  living  on  farms  and  la 
towns  on  the  projects.  The  present  con.structlon  program,  thoiich 
it  may  be  con.sidered  large,  will  irrigate  but  an  additional  2,500,000 
acres  wh'^n  the  projects  are  completed.  This  total  Includes  the 
1,200,000  acres  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dara-Columb:a  Basin  project,  a 
long-range  development  which  will  not  be  fini.^hed  within,  per- 
haps, 30  years.  Our  con.struct:on  pro-am  cannot  make  new  land'? 
available  fast  enough  to  take  care  of  the  demand  arising  amnn-; 
iho.^e  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  In  other  area.^.  In 
October  65  new  farms  were  ope:ied  for  settlement  on  the  Klama'h 
project.  More  than  1,500  war  veterans,  who  are  given  preierenco 
under  the  law,  applied  for  them  th"  first  day.  Many  of  thes"  men 
were  from  the  Great  Plains.  Tl^ie  Colunibia  Basin  project.  If  it  were 
finished  at  this  time,  would  provide  h'-mes  for  le.s3  than  half  rf 
the  farm  fam:lies  already  driven  by  drought  from  the  Great  Plains 
alone.  I  would  that  v.-'?  were  prepared  now  to  start  the  pun^ps  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  to  tu.^n  -he  water  into  the  canaLs  which 
eventually  will  form  a  net  over  the  fine  land  to  the  south  of  th'S 
dam.  We  would  then  be  In  a  position  to  help  at  least  a  fraction  of 
those  v.ho  are  in  need. 

Farm.ers  In  other  a.'-eas  need  have  no  fear  of  Irrigation.  Irrleated 
Rgrlculttire  has  complementary  relationships  rather  than  competi- 
tive relationship.^  wTth  the  agriculture  of  humid  areas.  The  staple 
crop,=i.  cf  whl<h  there  ar«^  exporta::)!e  .'<un.il u.'ses  In  other  rerion^  ar'> 
produced  only  In  Inconsequential  am.ounts  on  the  Irrigated  lands' of 
the  West.  Tw.-o  t\-pes  of  cr'p.s  dorr.inate  on  Irrigated  lands,  and 
neither  is  competitive  with  those  cf  other  regions.  P^rst.  from  the 
standpoint  of  acreage,  are  the  forage  and  fodder  crops  which  provide 
half  the  feed  for  the  livestock  induKtry  of  the  West;  the  most  im- 
portant Industry  of  this  region  First,  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
turns to  the  farmer  are  the  ,=peclalty  crops,  sugar  beets,  vegetables, 
melons,  and  fruits.  At  the  rl.sk  of  seeming  paradcxlcaf.  I  will 
assert  that  the«;e  crops  are  not  competitive  generally  with  those  of 
any  other  area   in   the  United  .'States. 

The  llvesto.-k  industry  of  the  West  makes  use  of  the  vast  pastures 
provided  by  nature  here.  Great  expanses  of  these  ranges  could  not 
be  used  except  for  the  comparatively  small  irrigated  patches  scat- 
tered through  them.  The.se  irrigated  dots  on  the  m.ap  of  the  We-^t 
produce  hay  for  winter  feeding,  without  which  the  cattle  and  sheep 
covild  not  be  kept  here  at  all  The^e  western  ranges  and  Irrigated 
fields  produce  the  larger  part  of  all  the  feeder  stock  finished  out  In 
the  feed  lots  of  other  areas  In  the  feed  lots  of  the  Midwest  the 
fanner  in  that  region  who  produces  com  finds  a  major  outlet  for  hi? 
crop.  Obviously  this  segment  of  the  agriculture  of  the  irrigated 
lands  of  the  West  complements  the  agriculture  of  the  humid  States. 
Obviously  there  Is  no  competition  here. 

The  specialty  crops — and  nearly  every  irrigated  area  In  the  West 
has  a  different  one — also  complement  the  production  of  other  areas. 
The  sugar  beets  of  irrigated  fields  in  the  RcKky  Mountain  region 
glut  no  market  upon  which  the  mklwestcm.  eastern,  or  southern 
fanner  relies  The  lettuce  and  cantaloups,  the  tomatoes  and  pears 
of  the  irrigated  fields  In  California,  Arizona.  Utah,  or  Colorado  hava 
-served  only  to  balance  the  winter  diet  of  the  great  cities  from  New 
York  and  Boston  westward  Introduction  of  these  crops  in  the 
irrigated  sections,  which  liave  long  growing  seasons,  has  been  of 
distinct  service  in  the  Improvement  of  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
Only  thofe  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  hothouse  vegetables  could 
eat  salads  the  year  around  30  years  ago.  Now  It  Is  difficult  to  find 
a  market  from  Maine  to  CrUifomla  that  does  not  carry  fresh  vege- 
tables, priced  reasonably  enough  for  all.  throughout  the  year.  The 
irrigated  West  is  responsible. 

No  one  ships  lettuce,  or  any  other  vegetable,  from  California  to 
Chicago  when  it  can  be  produced  near  at  hand.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation takes  care  of  that.  There  is,  therefore,  no  competition 
with  the  truck  farmer  of  other  areas.  When  they  can  fill  th*! 
demand  the  freights  hauling  iced  cars  stop  running  out  of  the 
West. 

What  has  been  said  of  vegetables.  Is  true  In  large  part  of  the 
fruits  grown  on  irri-ated  lands  in  the  West.  The  citrus  fmits  of 
Califo.'-nia  and  Arizona  are  known  the  world  over.  Every  spring  In 
Wa-shlngtcn.  D.  C.  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  '.ig  red 
cherries  appear  In  the  market,s.  The  label  of  a  shipper  from  an 
Irrigated  section  out  here  appears  on  every  box.  As  the  s?a.-on 
progresses,  these  western  cherries  are  displaced  by  those  grown 
near  at  hand.  So  It  Ls  with  every  other  fruit.  FYesh  fruits  are 
now  available  at  reasonable  prices  the  year  round,  thanks  to  Irri- 
gation in  the.se  western  valley^:,  where  a  warm  sun  compensates 
in  part  for  a  deficient  water  supply.  When  the  advancing  season 
ripens  the  fruit  on  the  trees  ol  the  east,  the  remainder  of  the 
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western  crop  is  canned.     Again  we  find  the  Irrigated  orchards  com- 
plementing those  of  other  regions. 

I  will  only  mention,  without  dwelling  on  the  theme  that  the 
Nation  has  a  direct  Interest  In  the  manner  In  which  t±ie  inigated 
districts  bolster  the  local  and  State  governments  of  the  West 
Mining  (.nee  was  the  principal  Industry  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian.  Now  the  West  Is  sprinkled  with  ghost  towns  which 
were  abandoned  when  the  ore  veins  pinched  out.  Irrigation  farm- 
ing h.-is  served  to  substitute  for  the  vanishing  resources  It  not 
only  has  supplanted  mining  as  a  source  of  Income  in  the  Western 
States  but  it  has  grown  many  times  more  productive  of  wealth 
The  Irrigated  districts  support  schools  and  churches.  The  Federal 
projects  alone  support  859  rural  schools  and  996  churches  These 
areas  are  pillars  in  the  foundation  of  county,  city,  and  State  gov- 
ernments. The  Irrigated  lands  are  carried  on  the  tax  rolls  in  most 
areas  at  valuations  10  or  even  20  times  as  high  as  the  valuations 
j)laccd  on  dry-farmed  lands.  It  must  be  remembered  further  that 
V.U'To  are  about  500.000.000  acres  In  these  Western  States  that  are 
federally  owned  and  that  therefore  do  not  appear  on  the  tax 
rolls  at  all. 

Federal  reclamation  not  only  has  an  Important  place  In  the 
Nations  land -use  program— it  is  essential.  It  Is  vital  to  those 
whom  It  nourishes  in  di-stant  parts.  It  is  vital  to  those  with 
whom  Nature  has  not  dealt  kindly  elsewhere;  those  who  seek 
security   through   new   homes   and   new  opportunities. 

It  IS  our  responslbUlty  to  apply  the  knowledge  that  engineering 
and  science  now  make  available,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
Today  we  m.ove  forward  In  the  construction  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
the  key  structure  of  the  greatest  single  Irrigation  project  of 
history  To  the  limit  of  our  ability,  let  \is  be  worthy  of  our  trust 
and  meet  the  challenge  of  Nature  on  the  tmrd  of  our  Nation 
which  Is  111 -watered. 


Harbors  of  Refuge  for  Small  Craft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVTS 
Tuesday,  December  14.  1927 


MFMORANDUM  ON  EASTERN  LAKE  ONTARIO  FILED  WITH  COL 
E  H  MARKS.  UNITED  STATES  ENGINEER  CORPS  AT  A 
HEARING  IN  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y,  DECEMBER  6    1937     ' 


Mr,  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  submit  a  memorandum  relative  to 
harbors  of  refuge  for  small  craft,  filed  with  the  United 
States  Engineer  Corps  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  6,  1937: 

The  undersigned  was  active  in  Introducing  and  passing  a  reso- 
lution In  the  1937  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  providing  for  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  harbors  for  light-draft  vessels. 

During  the  10  years  of  my  service  in  Congress  I  have  given 
particular  consideration  to  the  encouragement  of  recreational 
yachting  and  proper  harbors  for  nontonnage  craft. 

LARGS     rNVCSTMZNT     IN     SMALL     CRAFT 

There  are,  at  present,  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
4,015  documented  yachts  with  an  approximate  value  of  $140,000,000 
The  owners  of  these  yachts  spend  about  $30,000,000  yearly  In 
upkeep — fuel,  storage,  equipment,  insurance,  and  labor.  This  type 
of  yacht  Is  Increasing  annually  at  the  rate  of  about  11  percent 
(figures  furnished  by  Ira  Hand,  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City) .  This  classtflcatlon  does  not  Include  the  small 
sailing  yachts  without  power.  I  am  advised  no  record  is  kept  of 
them.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  there  are  at  least  500,000  of  such 
craft  in  the  United  States  and  their  value  may  be  conservatively 
placed  at  $150,000,000.  This  type  of  boat  Is  constantly  on  the 
Increase.  The  fact  Is  the  average  lover  of  the  outdoors  is  now 
driven  to  the  water  by  reason  of  the  discomfort  and  sometimes 
danger  attendant  upon  the  operation  of  automobiles  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  yachtsmen  of 
America  were  formerly  forced  to  pay  a  tonnage  tax,  and  prior  to 
the  repeal  of  this  statute  they  had  padd  Into  the  Treasury  In  excess 
of  $3,000,000,  not  one  cent  of  which  was  ever  used  in  benefits  for 
their  group. 

Practically  no  attention  has  been  given  by  either  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  States  to  the  vast  army  of  people  who  go  on 
the  water.  The  Federal  Goverrunent  has  spent  a  billion  on  good 
roads  and  the  States  infinitely  more.  Both  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government,  as  well  as  localities,  have  given  heed  to  the 
demands  of  the  golfer,  the  tennis  player,  and  the  camper,  this  on 
the  correct  theory  that  opportunity  for  outdoor  recreation  aoid 
*'»errtee  makes  for  good  citizenship. 


From  the  economic  standpoint  alone  the  small -craft  owner  1-; 
entitled  to  be  considered.  By  reason  of  the  taxes  he  has  paid  In 
tne  pa^t  he  Is  entitled  to  some  relief  m  the  present  situation  As 
neretolore  stated,  the  Inveetment  in  small  craft  nation:-.lly  is,  of 
course,  very  considerable,  and  all  the  labor  and  materials  used  arc 
home  products.  The  stimulation  of  the  small -boat  industrv  wUl 
give  employment  to  a  great  number  ol  citizens.  It  will  us^  vast 
quantities  of  American  materials  and  therefore  is  to  be  encouraged 

Harbors  of  refuge  for  small  craft  will  usuallv  cost  but  nominal 
sums  They  enable  the  boat  owner  to  get  away  from  conven- 
tional havens  with  the  usual  collection  of  sewaee  and  to  be 
sheltered  somewhere  where  the  pollution  menace  does  not  exist 
I  wish  to  add  that  there  are  few  tonnage  harbors  where  small 
craft  are  obliged  to  take  shelter  where  It  Is  possible  To  swun  in 
safety  and  without  fear  of  typhoid  or  Infantile  paralv^'^  This 
is  Increasingly  true  of  the  whole  Lakes  area. 

The  reason  I  introduced  the  amendment  was  not  nnlv  to  pro- 
vide s  ma.  1  harbors  of  refuge  for  recreational  craft,  but  also  to 
provide  shelter  In  out-of-the-way  places. 

EASTERN     tAKZ     ONTAEIO 

.yT^L^J^^^^'^^^  ^'^^"^   ^"  ^^^   eastern   end  of   Lake   Ontario   is 
^r^r,,^  ^^f   ^°''^'^'   ^°^   thousands   of  persons    each    vear   go 

from  the  mainland   to   the  Islands  for   this  fishms      Tliev   som»- 

w^,?H  ^r^'   ^°   ^°^-   ^"^   ^  ^^^^   °^   ^^"^^   of    this   character 
would  be  a  very  great  service  In  such  emergencv 

Tlie  type  of  recreational  cruiser  which  comes' into  the  lake  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  bass  fishing  would  use  these 
harbors  for  anchorage  and  the  young  and  old  people  who  go  on 
x.ne  water  would  have  an  environment  where  thev  could  be  di- 
rectly in  touch  with  nature.  This  Is  the  theorv  upon  which  the 
Federal  Government  and  States  maintain  manv  parks  at  great 
expense  for  those  who  travel  by  automobUe.  The  vitalitv  of  our 
people  is  notoriously  better  conserved  by  direct  contact  with 
nature,  and  the  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  are 
on  these  recreational  craft.  If  they  are  allowed  to  Etet  away  from 
the  pollution  of  the  average  harbor,  will  have  a  sai.;iaTv  "decent 
environment. 

In  discussing  the  conditions  as  to  small -boat  harbors  at  the  east- 
em  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  I  should  caU  attention  lo  Gill  Harbor 
at  the  Coast  Guard  station  on  Gailoo  Island.  This  harbor  w,is 
dredged  out  several  years  ago  when  the  station  was  established 
but  Is  now  largely  filled  in  and  is  difficult  of  entrance  Tills 
should  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  connection  with  the  needs 
of  small-boat  harbors  In  the  eastern  end  of  Ontario 

It  should  be  remembered  that  aU  these  harbors  are  difficult 
of  approach  In  certain  weather  and  that  some  are  sheltered  from 
northern  and  westerly  winds  and  others  are  not.  It  Is  a  fact 
also  worthy  of  consideration  that  Stoney  and  GaDoo  Islands  offer 
no  or  little  lee  for  a  westerly  or  southwestern  wind.  Tlits  makes 
the  creaUon  of  these  small-boat  hartxjrs  all  the  more  imperative 

PROPOSED    RAKBOSS 

Lake  Ontario  presents  several  illustrations  of  this  type  of  harbor 
where  at  nominal  cost  and  with  verv  little  expenditure  for  mainte- 
nance, such   harbors  may  be  estabiished. 

They  are  as  follows: 

1.  North  Pond,  on  Gallo  Island,  at  the  easterly  end  of  Lake 
Ontario.  This  body  of  water  is  approximately  1  mile  In  len^'th 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  depth  of  the  water 
In  the  center  Is  5  feet.  The  channel  entering  from  the  lake  proper 
Is  approxhnately  35  feet  wide.  The  entrance  to  the  pond  could 
be  dredged  out  and  the  pond  itself  dredged  out  to  a  depth  of 
9  feet  at  nominal  cost.  It  would  afford  a  haven  for  craft  com- 
ing up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  also  for  small  craft  which 
encounter  heavy  weather  from  any  direction.  This  pond,  which 
Is  shown  on  chart  2  of  maps  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Engineers,  would  afford  the  pas^ng  small  craft  an  opportunity 
fbr  real  shelter  in  a  wholesome  primeval  environment. 

2.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Herrlck,  secretary  of  the  Crescent  Yacht  Club 
at  Chaumont,  N.  Y.,  also  calls  attention  tc  IXitch  John  Bay  on 
Stoney  Island,  also  in  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  a 
small  amount  of  dredging  would  open  up  a  small  lake  wMch 
practically  cuts  the  Island  In  two.  It  would  fttmlsh  ample  pro- 
tection for  a  considerable  fleet  of  small  boats.  He  also  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  sudden  storms  frequently  occur  in  this 
area  during  the  summer  season  and  that  some  shelter  Is  needed 
In  this  quarter  for  small  boats  that  are  coming  down  the  like 
or  have  been  caught  In  a  sou'wester. 

3.  Selkirk,  on  the  mainland  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake 
This  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  River  and  should  require 
but  nominal  disbursement  in  order  to  make  It  safe  for  small 
craft.  There  are  a  great  many  summer  cottagers  in  this  vlcinitv 
and  they  use  a  great  number  of  small  boats,  the  majority  being 
power.  Added  draft  for  this  area  woula  make  it  a  proper"  harbor 
of  refuge  for  boats  caught  in  a  nor^wetter  in  Mexico  Bay.  I  will 
not  go  Into  detaU  on  this  as  the  district  engineer  has  taken  con- 
siderable evidence  on  this  question  and  preferred  to  wait  until 
the  whole  situation  was  surveyed. 

4.  Sandy  Pond,  also  on  the  south  shore,  is  another  area  much 
used  by  cottagers  and  Is  adjacent  to  a  public  park  operated  by 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  expense  here  wotild  be  likewise  nom- 
inal. Both  the  Sandy  Pond  and  Selkirk  areas  are  used  extensively 
by  people  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  who  are  on  Tour 
by  auto.     The  summer -colony  phase  Is  of  considerable  magnitude. 

A     SOUND     PUBLIC     DISBURSEMENT 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
prodigal  or  wasteful  spending      It  makes  for  tiie  health  of  the 
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Amprican  people   who  are  gc 
sail    and   power.     It   should 
group  who  paid  three  millions 
received    absolutely    no 
recreational    opportunity    as 
camper,  for  whom  hundreds 
the  Federal   Government. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


ing  on  the  water  more  and  more   In 

be    reemphasized   here    also   that   this 

into  the  Treasury   for  whJch   they 

benefits,    are    Just    as    much    entitled    to 

the    automobilist,    the    golfer,    and 

of  millions  have  been  expended  by 


PR.^NCIS    D.    CtTLKTH, 

Member  of  Congre^,  Thirty-second  District,  New  York. 


Tobacco  7ax  Amendment 


EXTENSIO 

HON.  W. 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
Tuesday, 


J.  McFAKLANE 

OF  TEXAS 

OF  REPRESENTAXrV^ES 
December  14.  1937 


CORRESPONDENCE   BETW 
ERNOB,  AND  HON. 


EEN   HON.    JANfES    V.    ALJLRED.    GOV- 
W.  D.  McFARLANE,  OF  TEXAS 


Mr.  McFARLANE.     Mr 
me  I  desire  to  extend  my 
letter  received   from   Hor 
Texas,  and  a  copy  of  my  n  i 


:e. :, 
Tlie 


itel  f 


ir  to 


cr 


Mr. 
c  us 


Hon.  W.  D.  McFarlane 

House  of  Reprcsentativ 

Deak    Mh.     McFaju-a^te: 
comptroller  of  public  accou4its 
Texas  is  losing  approxima 
sion  on  cigarettes  shipped 
postal    law   or    regulation   w 
postmasters  from  furnishing 
regarding   such    shipments 
Inspect  shipments  by  open 
nr.mes   of    the   consignees. 
grc  it  numbers  of  unscrupul 
places  of  business  juet  over 
the  sole  purpose  of  shipping 
customers   may  avoid  payijig 
the  tax  on  the  use  as  well  as 
upheld  by  the  State  supreme 
but  as  long  as  the  postal 
Inspect  the  cigarettes  for  the 
oEBce  records  of  such   shipm 
flourish. 

I  understand  that  Mr 
trlct  of  Georgia,  has  Introduced 
Post  OCBce  Department  to 
tax   in  the   collection   of 
enclosed. 

This  bill  Is  of  vital  impor^ 
chants  handling  cigarettes 
every  dollar  the  State  loses 
allocated  to  the  old-age 
Sheppard  believes  that  the 
this  problem  for  the  State, 
will  be  greatly  appreciated 
cigarette  dealers  in  Texas, 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Sincerely  yours. 


Targes 


hi 

m 

peni  tion 


a:  Id 


Eon.  JAM2S  V.  AiXRED,  Goverior 


DiAS  Governor:    I  have 
H.   R.   8045,  authorl2±ng  the 
with  the  States  levying  tobacio 
taxes.     I  am  heartily  In  favor 
rected  under  the  terms  of  th 
Haines,  chairman  of  the 
tells  me  that  his  committee 
and  he  believes  that  a 
passed. 

I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
Sincerely  yours. 


Cttlt 


N  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


Speaker,  under  permission  given 
emarks  and  include  the  copy  of  a 
.  James  V.  Allred,  Governor  of 
ply  thereto:  j 


EXECTJTTVE    DEPAS.T'MENT, 

Atistm,   Tex.,   December  9.  1937. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable    George    H.    Sheppard. 

of  this  State,  has  estimated  that 

$500,000  annually  through  tax  eva- 

Texas  by  parcel  post  because  of  a 

lilch    prohibits   postal    inspectors    and 

State  tax   offlcisils  with  information 

from    permitting    such    officials    to 

rtiall  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 

Sheppard   has   Informed   me   that 

cigarette  dealers  have  established 

the   border  line   in  nearby  States  for 

cigarettes  by  mail  in  order  that  their 

the  tax.     Our  cigarette  law  levying 

the  sale  of  cigarettes,  which  has  been 

court,  makes  the  cigarettes  taxable; 

reg|ulation  denies  the  State  the  right  to 

names  of  the  consignees  or  any  post- 

nts,   their   business   will   continue   to 


cooperate 

their 


.  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 

a  hill  (H.  R.  8045)   authorizing  the 

with  States  levying  a  tobacco 

State   taxes,    a   copy   of   which    is 


nee  to  some  35,000  legitimate  mer- 

Texas,  who  lose  $5  in  business  for 

taxes.     The  cigarette  collections  are 

fund  and  the  school  fund.     Mr. 

enactment  of  the  Tarver  bUl  will  solve 

I  am  sure  your  support  of  the  bill 

both  the  State  and  the  legitimate 

bill  is  now  before  th«  Committee 


ty 
':'he 
R  3ad3. 


James  V.  ALLRinD. 
Governor  of  Texas. 


Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  Rzphesentattves, 
Wc^hington,  D.  C,  December  14,  1927. 


Aiustin.  Tex. 


your  letter  of  December   9   regarding 

Past  Office  Department  to  cooperate 

1  tax  in  connection  with  their  State 

of  the  conditions  sought  to  be  cor- 

s  bUl  and  have  Just  talked  with  Mr. 

X)mmlttee  considering  same,  and  he 

-vlU  hold  hearings  early  next  session 

bUl   can  be  worked  out  and 


satis  factory 


fully  regarding  same.      ! 


W.  D.  McFAaiJUOL 


The  Deadlv  Parallel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IJKI'RESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  14.  1937 

I  1917 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Spraker.  January,  and  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  at  war.  The  United  States  protests  the  opera- 
tions of  German  submarines.  Preparations  being  made  to 
float  furth(^r  British  loans  in  this  country.  Bernstorf  ad- 
\1ses  Lansing  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  meet  Allied 
war  mea.sures  by  establishing  a  war  zone  around  Britain, 
France.  Italy,  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Rising  indigna- 
tion at  the  activities  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Ger- 
many. Comes  February  of  that  fateful  year.  President  Wil- 
son announces  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many. Blundering  U-boat  commander  sinks  the  Lacnnta 
with  American  citizens  aboard.  A  blunder.  Regrets.  Apolo- 
gies. Excuses.  House  of  Representatives  rushes  mea,sure  to 
arm  American  >hips.  Enactment  prevented  by  Senate  fili- 
buster. Mad  March  walks  across  the  calendar.  War  Sunday. 
Sermons,  speeches.  ri.-in£^  temper.  The  Pi'esident  announces 
that  naval  suns  and  crews  will  be  supplied  to  American  sliips 
without  conpre.ssional  authorization. 

Another  blunder — the  AlQOvqvin  sunk  without  warning  off 
Plymouth.  Headlines:  Martial  ardor  grows;  dismay:  anx- 
iety. Just  another  blunder.  President  calls  Congress  into 
exTaordinary  session.  April.  The  world  awakens  to  the 
breath  of  sprmc.  Con^iress  meets.  Parade  of  pacifists 
broken  up  by  police.  Troops  come  to  the  Capital.  Re- 
splendent Concrress.     Jomt   session  in   the  House  Chamber. 

A  solemn  Suprcmt^  Court  attends.  A  sober  Cabinet  is  there. 
Dour  Senators.  Agitated  Reprpsentatives.  Colorful  gal- 
leries filled  to  the  last  place.  Diplomatic  Corps  in  resplend- 
ent uniforms  given  places  of  honor.  Tensene.ss.  The  Presi- 
dent arrives.  Solerpn  war  me.^saf!:e.  Debate.  War.  It  is 
April  6,  1917.  Somewhere  the  hollow,  mocking  laughter  of 
death. 

1  o:i7 

Saturday  nisht.  Decembrr  11:  Ballroom  of  the  Willard 
Hotel  on  historic  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  Gridiron  Din- 
ner. Four  hundred  distinguished  guests  in  evening  attire. 
Gay  flaes,  colorful  streamfrs.  tasty  table  decorations.  Vi- 
vacity, mirth,  laughter.  Senators  and  Representatives,  Im- 
portant professional  men,  indiLstrlal  tycoons,  journalists. 
columnists.  A  gay  speaker's  table  garlanded  with  flowers. 
The  President,  the  Cabinet,  the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
and  others  are  there.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull, 
prim,  solemn,  severe.  The  Ambassador  of  Japan,  Mr.  Hirosi 
Saito.  reticent,  quiet,  bland.  The  Amba.ssador  of  China.  Mr. 
Chengting  T.  Want:,  bland  and  self-effacing.  All  is  warmth, 
quiet,  joy,  satisfaction. 

Monday,  December  13:  Screaming  headlines.  The  bomb- 
ing of  the  Panay.  News  article^i  expressing  concern.  Tart 
editorials.  Speeches  in  the  Hou.se  and  Senate.  A  rising 
spirit  of  indignation.  Amba.ssador  Saito  calls  on  Secretary 
Hull.  Profuse  regmts  and  apologies.  Blunder!  'scuse  it! 
White  House  memorandum  to  the  State  Department  ex- 
pressing concprn  and  shock  and  that  the  Emperor  be  so 
advised.  Sharp  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Joint 
resolution  introduced  in  the  House  to  invoke  sanctions 
against  Japan.  Great  Britain  sends  sharp  protest  note  to 
Japan.  Cab  drivers,  shopkeepers,  Government  employees, 
others  discuss  the  prospect  of  war.  Item  in  Washington 
press  with  caption.  "Dislike  Japan— United  States  Sailors 
Would  Welcome  Fight."  Somewhere  the  hollow,  mocking 
laughter  of  death. 
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RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  BOAKE   CARTER,   NOVEMBER  29,    1937 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  on 
the  29th  ultimo  by  Boake  Carter,  on  the  subject  of  river 
pollution  and  Federal  control  of  such  water  poUution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thi.s  day  a  year  ago.  walking  through  the  snow-clad  Pocono 
Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  I  learned  as  I  never  learned  before 
what  foolfi  we  humans  have  been  in  destroying  recklessly,  wantcnlv' 
with  no  thought  of  the  future,  natures  gifts  to  us,  in  order  that 
we  might  belter  chase  the  dollar  and  build  therewith  a  civilization 
of  stone,  marble,  steel,  and  Iron.  This  day  a  year  ago,  I  talked 
about  that  very  crime  we  have  committed  In  our  avariciousness 
for  material  things;  talked  of  denuded  forests;  of  walking  for  miles 
without  seeing  a  tree  that  would  make  a  good  3-inch  plank-  of  the 
manner  In  which.  In  our  ruthlessness,  we  had  shaved  the  hairs  from 
the  head  of  the  earth  In  great  patches,  so  that  rains  and  melting 
snow.s  raced  down  the  mountain  sides  In  the  spring  in  swirling 
torrents,  unhampered,  unrestrained,  to  swell  the  flow  of  mighty 
rivers  like  the  Allegheny,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Columbia 
and  others  and  create  the  wUd,  raging  floods  that  cost  America 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Today.  1  year  later.  I  came  back  to  the  same  mountains,  with 
that  great  army  of  deer  hunters;  returned  to  Skytop,  Pa  the 
mocca  of  sportf-men  and  sport  lovers  from  all  parts  of  Uie  United 
States,  and  I  had  another  lesson  brought  home  to  me  In  vivid 
arresting  fa.'=hion.  A  little  adventure  It  was.  In  midaftemoori 
today.  I  turned  to  Joe  Mellon,  the  game  warden  of  these  parts  a 
mere  boy  of  beyond  60,  one  of  those  souls  of  kindliness,  honesty 
sincerity,  who  numbers  his  friends  In  the  millions,  from  Presi- 
dential candidates  to  mere  newspapermen;  whose  speech  Is  pic- 
turesque  and   the  kind  of  character  you   read   about   in  books I 

turned  to  him  and  said:  "Joe,  where  can  I  get  a  good  drink  of 
water  "  "Right  there.  mlDoy,"  said  he  Instantly  and  pointed  with 
one  hand  toward  a  stream  running  from  the  mountain  side  Into  a 
pond,  and  with  the  other  handed  me  a  little  folding  canvas  cup. 
creased  with  many  seasons  of  wear. 

And  so  I  went  to  the  stream,  bent  down,  and  thrxist  the  canvas 
cup  Into  the  waters  as  they  sang  their  lilting  tune  across  the 
rcx-ks  and  stones  that  lay  upon  its  bed.  And  the  rays  of  a  red 
November  sun  tinted  the  waters  of  that  little  stream  with  crimson 
fire,  and  the  deepening  blue  sky  added  that  dash  of  color  that 
delights  the  heart  of  any  man  who  has  even  faintly  and  only 
occasionally  communed  with  Nature  and  all  her  beauties.  And 
as  I  drank  I  noted  the  transparency  of  the  water,  like  the  purest 
glass.  It  was  a  drink  beyond  compare — cold;  Invigorating;  a 
freshness  of  taste  free  from  taint — for  which  there  are  no  words 
in  the  English  language  to  provide  adequate  description. 

And  I  wondered,  as  I  gulped  that  water  greedily,  what  fools 
we  city  people  are;  how  little  we  know  what  we  have  done;  bow 
much  would  mUlions  of  j)eople  In  the  United  States  give  to  be 
able  to  go  down  and  stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  running 
through  their  towns  and  find  water  as  clean  by  only  even  60 
percent  of  that  which  I  drank  this  afternoon.  We  destroy  our 
forests  without  order,  without  system,  and  promote  great  floods 
which  cost  us  millions  of  dollars  in  damage  and  repair.  Otir 
rivers  we  have  made  industrial  sewers  filled  with  debris,  with 
chemicals,  with  oil,  and  a  permeating  stench,  and  again  add  to 
our  costs  by  having  to  filter  the  water  from  the  rivers  that  we 
make  filthy,  so  that  we  may  drink  the  liquid  we  city  people  are 
pleased  to  call  water  so  that  we  may  not  go  thirsty. 

In  this  one  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone  we  once  possessed  100,000 
miles  of  rivers  that  were  clean  enough  to  sustain  fish  life.  Today, 
because  of  pollution,  there  are  less  than  7,000  miles  of  that  100.000 
in  which  fish  may  survive.  Ninety-three  thousand  miles  of  Penn- 
sylvania streams  and  rivers  have  become  so  contaminated  that  fish 
life  has  died.  In  proportion,  the  story  goes  from  many  other  States 
all  over  the  Union.  Most  of  us  citizens  read  of  conservation,  hear 
of  something  about  what  is  called  stream  pollution,  and,  because 
it  has  no  dramatic  appeal,  we  lisually  pass  on  to  other  affairs  in  the 
news,  some  uplifting  mui-der,  no  doubt;  som.e  educational  accotint 
of  a  kidnaping,  or  some  such  matter. 


t>,Jv      ^°''''^"  ^^^  POO'"  of  the  groat  cities  of  the  Nation;    would 
Srn„?HtH^^''f '^^'   ^''^''^  ""^^^  ^°  ^"  ^°^"^  ^°  ^he   nver  running 
Ind^ntnv^H"'  ^"""'V''  ''^'^  '^"^  children,  on  a  hot  summer  nlpht 
t^^H  l^  ^^^  comforts  of  cool  breezes  ihat  come  off  watef     They 

^rn KH^t,^  'n^^'  ^"l'  '^'^'  '^°'-  ^^''^'-  ^°  °^^  appreciates  par- 
J  on  s  Lrh  .^  t"''  °'  T'""^  '^^''''  ^  ^^^^^"^  "'■  ^IveV  whose  pc:^lu- 
it^,;^^  to  provide  stench  upon  s.enrh  that  Is  overpowering 

at  times  many  blocks  back  from  many  rivers.  Do  nm  Children 
wh.^e  lamihes  cannot  afford  to  take  them  to  the  sfa5horr  rr  -he 
mountains  on  hot  summer  months,  swim  In  our  mil-h  v  rv,"- 
Oblivious  of  the  muck  and  scum  that  floats  bv  upon  Jhr  .u^faVeV^' 
Have  you  ever  wondered  why  It  is  tha^  most  cf  ou-  ivphod  out- 
breaks occur  in  the  hot  summer  months^  D'.  vou  k-  e- ?  r^  manv 
instances  the  haphazard  dumping  bv  industrial  plaite  of  Their 
v^ne  matter  into  some  of  our  nvers  is  respon.^lb  e  trt  mu4  as 

rivei^^  Th'n  .h^°r  ''''  ^'"^"^^  ^'-  ^""^'^  °^  ""■-  majo?- navigable 
rtr  H  y"},  '^"^  ^^^y  engineers  have  lo  come  around  with  ther 

drrdges  and  d:g  :t  all  out  again  everv  vear 

Industry-  has  dumped  their  waste  "matter  Into  the  rive--  t^e 
people  have  had  to  pay  for  doctors'  fees,  for  filtratk  n  pKmV  and 
higher  water  rates  to  make  the  stuff  drinkable    and  p.v  to  dredge 

Judge  Gro%er  C.  Ladner,  one  of  the  leading  con^e'vatirnicts  in 
America  for  the  last  25  yer^s.  told  me  the  Lton  shmg  ^i\  thL° 
you  may  dump  sewage  into  a  nver,  but  sewaee  never  gets  down 
to  the  sea.  a.s  you  think  it  does  ^ 

Btm  ^;^\f«-J«"^i"^  Franklin  who  said  something  more  astonish  n^ 
still-that  rivers  themselves  never  reach  the  sea  The  [-^-V  on 
nr»  °^''l'  few  exceptions  the  force  of  Its  outward  fir^-'th^'f.^ 
l!^f„^  P^  ^^'  °^  ^'■es^  '^a^*'-  out  Into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean 
2?  the  raf.  o7°''^  Its  mouth.  But  as  rivers  flow  toward  the 
sea.  the  rat«  of  evaporation  of  water  exceeds  the  suppiv  cf  water 
from  it,,  tributaries.  And  so.  you  will  find  thatTa"  water  o? 
sa^t  wat^r  comes  in  and  extends  for  a  considerable  dttPnd 
^f  th.    ■"  ',';°°^/^  "^o^^^-     Thus  there  Is  alwavs  a   tidal   ba?rte? 

nrnhn^r    "^     T^'^^     ^^"^^^     "°     ^^^S^     ^^"     ^^"     Ao^"-     although 
I    probaibly    most    of   us   have    fondly    believed    for   vear==    th^t    i^    we 
tossed   something   into   the   waters   of   the    town   rivers    eventua-v 
I    it  would  be  carried  down  and  out  to  sea 

Nature  has  provided  certain  methods  of  purification  for  the 
waters  of  our  rivers  under  normal  conditions  For  in^^tance  as 
r,?;-^  one  example,  dissolved  oxygen.  God  gave  us  human  bemps 
lung_-  -with  which  to  breathe  the  oxvgen  in  the  air  to  keen  us 
alive.  He  gave  fish  their  gills,  so  that  thev  mav  take  the  oxWen 
out  of  the  water,  and  live  But  when  rivers  are  polluted  w^th 
nith  from  factories,  from  tanneries,  from  coal  mines  from  oM 
from  chemical  companies,  from  open  sewers  from  c;tie<5  the  r-ve'^ 
uses  up  its  oxygen  fighting  this  muck  more  quicklv  than  It  can 
keep  taking  It  in  from  the  air. 

When  you  find  oil  and  scum  floating  on  the  top  of  the  wa^e- 
of  a  river,  you  can  now  realize,  perhaps,  how  this  acts  as  a  blanket 
and  keeps  out  oxygen  from  the  river.  Therefore,  decompo'^ition 
sets  in  and  you  pet  your  four  stenches  from  our  great  nvers 
bounded  by  great  industrial  plants  upon  either  bank  for  many 
miles^  Consider  this  amazing  fact.  In  40  vears  »450  OiiO  ooo 
worth  of  gold  has  been  mined  from  Alaska.  Iii  the  same  period 
of  time.  40  years,  the  canneries  of  Alaska  have  taken  $SO0  000  000 
worth  of  salmon  from  the  Alaska  waters.  And  vear  aft.cr  year  this 
tremendous  .salmon  business  goes  on  and  on— salmon  come  back 
year  after  year  to  spawn  in  the  same  waters — whv?  Because  thev 
know  the  waters  are  clean  and  not  filthy,  open  sewers  menacine 
health,  menacing  life. 

Why,  then,  don't  we  do  something  about  this  business  of  pollu- 
tion, you  say?  Ah.  but  for  years  a  comparativelv  small  handful 
of  people  in  America  have  tried  For  years  they  have  fought 
against  staggering  odds  of  propaganda,  huge  slush  funds  powerful 
industrial  lobbies  in  the  halls  of  legislatures  and  In  the  halls  of 
the  Washington  Congress,  against  biu^aucracv  In  the  Fede-al 
Goverimient.  Their  progress  has  been  slow."  Set-backs  were 
many,  and  often  heartbreaking.  Their  battle  was  not  spectacular 
not  the  kind  which  provided  political  patronage — the  public  nald 
little  heed,  heard  less  about  it.  But  by  their  doggediicss  tiicse 
conservationists  and  antlpollutionists  have  persevered. 

Today  they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  victory — a  victory 
which  would  restore  many  of  the  great  rivers  and"  streams  o"f 
America  to  a  state  of  at  least  halfway  respectable  decency  a  state 
where  people  would  find  it  enjoyable  to  sit  by  them  or'row  \u  a 
boat  upon  them  of  a  summer  eve  without  being  nauseated  by 
fumes  of  pollution;  where  the  public  health  wotiJd  be  given 
greater  safeguard  and  drinking  water  become  cleaner  and  more 
pure  and  less  synthetic  than  It  Is  today  in  our  great  cities.  But 
it  is  a  victory  that  cannot  be  won  without  public  support.  And 
coming,  as  I  do,  from  a  city  with  two  rivers,  the  condition  cf  both 
of  which  still  remains  a  thoroughgoing  disgrace  to  not  only  Phila- 
delphia but  Pennsylvania,  and  contrasting  these  waters,  contam- 
inated solely  by  man  and  his  Industrial  machine,  -with  the  unde- 
filed  waters  you  see  among  these  mountains,  fiowing  downward  m 
their  pureness  and  clarity,  I  frankly  take  the  editorial  view  that 
the  conservationists  deserve  all  the  support  they  can  get.  Briefly 
the  situation  is  this: 

In  the  Ck3ngres8  Is  a  bill  known  as  the  Vinson  bill.    In  Its  original 
form  It  proposed.  In  eflect,  that  the  matter  of  pollution  shoiild  be 
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however. 


Individual 
Indus  trial 


this 


Indu;  trial 


rivers 


bureau  :racy 


rivers 


have 


t  le 


caref  illy 


gati 


a  matter  cf  State  coopcrati 
Ing  a  helping  hand  to  all. 
tlon  over  the  entire  countijy 
fort  of   States   tackling  th^ 
borders.      The   Senate 
LojfEHCAN,  of  Connecticut, 
would  establish  a  Federal 
with  the  national  problem 
lem  created  by  each 

Now  a  full-fledged 
States   Chamber   of   Coram 
amendments  and  return 
The  reason  is  simple.     It  ia 
on    the    one    hand    and 
There   are   too   many 
spend  a  comparatively  trlvikl 
of  tteir  own,  as  a  sanitary 
They  lobby  in  Washington 
refuse  on  the  national 
bill,  put  up  with  the  sten 

On  the  matter  of 
second  phase  of  the  drive  tc 
the  Senate.     The  bureaucr^s 
lem  is  one  of  public  health. 
Health  Ser  Tlce  should  have 
in  America's  navigable 
the  Senate  amendments  in 
a  proposal  to  have  anothei 
on  which  countless  hundreiis 
countless    surveys   which 
countless  sxirveys  for  which 
doing    the    sxirveytng    on 
heaven,    called    them    noble 
and  then  neatly  and 
venient  pigeonholes,  to 
other  surveys. 

There  is  a  million  dollars 
a  bureau  In  Washington 
nice   new  survey  on  an 
the  patronage  involved; 
the  public  back.     Thus  too 
with  the  Washington 
the  only  soimd  bill  that 
stream   pollution    on   a   nat 
Of  course,  the  immediate 
danger  of  bureaucracy,  and 
poses  to  set  up  a  new 
bureaucracy.    Ah,  yes;  but 
that    is    bureaucratic   and 
which   would  you  have,  a 
and  givmg  nothing  concrete 
a  bureaucracy  that  consumes 
the    public    millions    more 
bureaus  upkeep?     The 
It  is  clear  also  that 
only  be  dealt  with 
to  a  matter  of  State  coopera 
been  proven  and 
face    opposite   each   other. 
State    try    to    clean    up    thajt 
State  dont  care   to  Join  in 
not   begin  to  realize  the 
cf  the  story  wrapped  up  In 
until  one  leaves  the  cities 
bathes   one's   face    In    the 
mountain  water,  which  is 
pure   as   it   runs   into   our 
wrote,  "God  made  the  rivers, 
gressmen  who  wUl  not  be 
Lonergan  amendments  to  thi( 
their  Nation,  the  Import  of 
what  I  learned  today  while 
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Politics 


on.  with  the  Federal  Government  lend- 

It  proposed  that  a  surrey  of  the  sltua- 

be  made  for  the  gruidance  and  com- 

poUutlon   problem   within   their   own 

through    the    efforts    of    Senator 

dopted  a  series  of  amendments,  which 

cdntrol  board,  which,  in  turn,  would  deal 

;  rom  the  basis  of  each  individual  prob- 

watershed. 

campaign,  headed  by  the  United 

^rce,    la   being   fought   to    defeat    thesa 

antipollution  bill  to  its  original  form. 

an  admixtxire  of  industrial  selfishness 

Gi^vemment    bureaucracy    on    the    other. 

companies    who   do   not    wish    to 

investment  In  waste  disposal  plants 

means  of  getting  rid  of  their  refuse. 

for  the  privilege  of  still  dumping  their 

and  obliging  the  public  to  pay  the 

h  and  the   menace  to  health. 

that  word  health  brings  up  the 
sabotage  Senator  Lonehgajj's  efforts  in 
seek  to  insist  that  the  entire  prob- 
and that,  therefore,  the  Federal  Public 
full  charge  of  dealing  with  pollution 
Actually,  the  Vinson  bill,  without 
.t,  becomes  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
BTirvey.     Another  survey  on  a  matter 
of  surveys  have  already  been  made; 
recommended    many    fine    things; 
the  authorities  have  patted  the  experts 
back,    sung    their    praises    to    high 
gentlemen    and    upstanding   citizens, 
stuffed   the  reports   away  in   con- 
er  dust,  rot  and  decay  like  a  million 


nvolved — as  a  starter — and  think  what 

do  with  a  million  dollars  to  start  a 

supersurveyed   subject!     Consider 

the  Job  holders  to  be  foisted  on 

many  Induslrlallsts  seek  to  Join  hands 

"■-ats  and  together  drive  to  emasculate 

ever  been  put  forward  to  deal  with 

onal   basis. 

counterclaim  Is  that  one  points  to  the 

then  the  bill,  as  amended  today,  pro- 

al   board,   which   would  mean   a   new 

the  unsuspecting,  uninitiated  citizen, 

chamber   of    commerce    aophlstry.     For 

tureaucracy  eating   the  public   revenue 

-   helpful,  or  worth  whUe  in  return,  or 

public  revenue,  but  by  its  work  saves 

than    the    public    spends    upon    that 

"~  Is  obvious. 

is  a  national   problem  and  can 
on  that  basis.     For  when  it  comes 
ion,  there  simply  isn't  any.     That  has 
yCd  by  bitter  erperlence.     Two  States 
divided   by   a   river.     VThy   should   one 
river    if    the    politics    of    the    other 
that  clean-up   battle?     But   one  does 
overpowering,   overwhelmir^   importance 
-   stream  pollution  in  the  United  States 
ind  all  their  dirty  stained  waters  and 
freshets   in    the    hUls    and    drinks    the 
pure  in  its  origin  and  should  be 
I  ^-eat   rivers.     As   Grover   Ladner    once 
but  man  made  them  sewers."     Con- 
by  the  campaign  to  destroy  the 
Vinson  bill  will  be  doing  a  ser\-lce  to 
which  they  may  not  realize.     That  la 
hunting  for  deer  at  Skytop. 
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RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON 


MISSISSIPPI 
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Novel  xber  16).  1937 


I 


^,^ ^      -    _-    JAMES   A.    FARLEY.    CHAIRMAN   OP 

THE    DEMOCRATIC    NAT  ONAL    COMMITTEE,    NOVE^4BER    8, 


Mr.  HARRISON.     Mr. 
to  have  printed  in  the 
November  8,  1937,  on  the 


I 'resident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

RECORD  a  radio  address  delivered  on 

Ivening  Star  forum  by  Hon.  James 


A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
en  the  .^ubj-'ct  Politics  and  Patriotism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  wa^  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

ADDRTSS   OF  CHAIHMAN  JAMES    A.    FARLEY,    Oy   TUT.    DEMOCRATIC    NATTONAX. 
COIIMITTEZ,   ON   THE    ENENING    STAR    FORrM,    NOVEMBER    8,    1937 

Human  Ingenuity  manages  to  meet  every  .«:tuatlon  that  the 
shifting  progress  of  mankind  encounters.  Sometimes  and  in  some 
countries  the  powers  in  authority,  for  their  own  purpo.<^.es,  hinder 
the  application  of  the  new  processes,  but  In  this  fortunate  land  of 
ours,  where  the  people  actually  rule,  wo  make  the  fullest  u^e  of 
them. 

This  :=;  a  time  when  It  is  particularly  necr.t;sary  that  there 
Khouid  be  communion  between  the  Government  and  its  citizens. 
So  much  is  happening  here  and  elsewhere  that  concerns  the  Ufa" 
and  happiness  of  every  individual  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  new 
agency  of  commimlcatlon  the  public  mind  would  inevitably  be 
confused,  and  partisanship  instead  of  logic  would  govern  the 
thoughts  of  our  countrymen. 

I  am  referring  to  the  radio,  which  enables  me  tonight  to  talk 
directly  to  I  do  not  know  how  many  millions  of  people.  If  I  have 
any  mes.sage.  'hat  message  goes  to  m.y  Nation-wide  audience,  un- 
adulterated and  unchanged.  It  Is  not  subject  to,  for  Instance,  the 
necessity  of  conden.sation  which  sometimes  compels  newspapers  to 
pick  out  merely  what  they  deem  The  high  points  of  an  addre.s.s. 
It  will  be  uncontam;.".ated  by  coincident  editorial  comment  which 
seeks  to  sway  readers  either  toward  or  away  from  the  subject 
matter  of  a  speech. 

Republican  or  Democrat.  Socialist  or  Independent,  a  speaker  Is 
enabled  to  talk  to  the  people,  and  the  people  are  enabled  to  draw 
their  own  conclu.<=ions  and  make  theu-  own  deductions  and  form 
their  own   opmlon.s. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  newspapers.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
rot  for  this  forum  of  the  Washington  Star,  I  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  tonight  of  expressing  certain  thoughts  that  I  hope 
may  be  cf  Interest  to  my  listeners.  This  forum  is  another  mani- 
festation of  the  fine  spint  of  loyalty  to  the  freedom  of  speech  that 
has  made  our  country  what  it  is.  Every  editor  has,  of  cour=e  a 
perfect  right  to  his  opinion  and  he  would  not  be  loyal  to  his  trust 
if  he  did  not  endeavor  to  impre.>^s  upon  his  readers  the  views  that 
he  ccn'^iders  correct  and  of  .service  to  his  country.  So  here  we 
have  a  newspaper  npp^>sed  in  a  general  way  to  the  policies  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  giving  equal  privUege  to  a  supporter  of 
the  admini-stration  with  these  whose  views  perhaps  coincide  with 
the  newspapers  own   viewpoint. 

It  is,  I  believe,  unfortimate  that  some  newspapers  because  of 
the  financial  support  of  a  particular  group  feel  called  upon  to 
voice  the  .sentiment  of  that  group  rather  than  the  sincere  opinion 
of  the  editor.  But  that  is  another  story  and,  incidentally  ts 
another  example  of  where  the  radio  affords  a  means  of  correcting 
a  situation.  I  am  not  here  tonight  to  complain  of  or  assail  what 
I  deem  a  masu.se  cf  editorial  opportunity.  On  the  whole  the  news- 
paper world  has  handled  the  side  of  the  political  controversy  on 
which  I  am  enlisted  with  re<isonable  fairness  in  its  news  columns 
I  have  little  rmht  to  find  fault  with  what  appears  on  the  edi- 
torial page,  provided  that  that  editorial  page  represents  an  honest 
view  and  does  not  alter  the  facts  to  make  them  agree  with  the 
newspaper's  policies. 

Thedevelopmen'sof  the  last  5  years  have  been  helpful  to  popular 
government  m  more  ways  than  one.  I  believe  that  the  term.rof  the 
present  adminl.stration  at  Washington  have  accomplished  more 
for  the  preservation  ar.d  extension  of  popular  government  than  an? 
similar  period  since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  But  there  is 
another  element  of  progress  that  is  perhaps  of  even  greater  imnor- 
tance.  The  controversies  that  have  arisen,  the  circumstance  of 
legislation  affecting  directly  the  lives  of  every  clement,  have  stirred 
the  political  consciousness  of  this  country.  Actually  we  are  all 
in  politics  today  The  great  lndu.strial  magnate,  the  financial 
chieftains  in  Wall  Street,  'he  f.irmer.  the  mechanic,  and  even  the 
Hitherto  forgotten  man  or  woman  without  a  Job— they  are  all  in 
po-itics,  and  to  snm.e  extent  they  are  all  politicians.  There  is  a 
curious  del'osion  about  politics— <3f  lesser  intensity  today  than  in 
the  pa.st.  but  .still  prevailing  to  some  exten^that  there  Is  some- 
thing almost  wicked  about  the  proces.ses  through  which  we  get  our 
government.  It  is  true  that  all  politicians  are  not  perfect  any 
mere  than  that  all  bankers,  or  all  merchants,  or  all  workingmen 
aje  perfejrt.  In  ever^-  branch  of  the  complex  fabric  of  our  social 
system  there  develops  racketeers,  chi.selers,  and  even  criminals  So 
It  is  with  politics.  Under  a  republican  form  of  government  no 
other  means  is  provided  for  the  establishment  of  national  policies 
and  the^  placing  of  individuals  In  the  posts  of  authority  and 
respcn.?ibility.  ■' 

Politics  may  be  as  pure  or  Impure  as  the  people  themselves  deter- 
mine. I  don  t  know  how  often  I  have  heard  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful men  announce  that  they  are  businessmen  and  not  interested 
in  politics.  It  has  always  .seemed  to  me  that  that  was  a  confession 
of  neglected  duty  rather  than  a  boa.st  of  superiority  If  the  wrong 
kind  of  pcllticlan  gets  control  and  uses  his  ofHce  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, it  is  largely  the  fault  of  those  people  who  conceive  them- 
selves t<)o  busy  to  be  Interested  :n  their  own  government,  except 
When  that  governmr^nt  adopts  a  policy  that  they  deem  hurtful  to 
their  particular  interest  or  withholds  a  privilege  that  they  have 
previously  enjoyed.  •-  a  j 

Nowadays  you  do  not  hear  that  boast  so  often.  That  is  a  good 
tn.ng,  for  a  government  cannot  be  Ijetter  than  the  mass  of  the 
people   who   are   governed.     No    administration   can   be   successful 
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unless  It  represents  the  v/ill  and  works  for  the  wrlf.ire  of  the  ma- 
jority. No  government  can  endure  that  disregards  the  rights  of 
either  majority  or  minority,  for  the  day  of  reckoning  mu-st^'aiways 
come  when  the  pcojsle  thems<'lvcb  decide  whether  tlicir  governors 
have  b"en  faithful  stewards  of  the  Nation's  welfare, 

S'-)  the  advent  into  politics  of  these  gentlemen  who  have  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  .sole  purpose  of  government  should  be  to  see 
to  It  that  thL'y  make  all  the  money  passible  regardless  of  the  pros- 
perity of  customers,  cou'-un-.crs,  cr  employees  has  its  advantages. 
When  they  get  close  to  their  government'  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
.-^omp  i;f  them,  at  least,  may  be  converted  to  the  thouglu  that  a 
wholly  prosperous  community  will  give  them  mcjre  business  and 
more  consist.?nt  profits  than  one  in  which  wages  are  so  low  as  to 
make  It  impossible  for  the  wheels  of  conmieic...'  to  revolve  freely. 
Then  they  may  recognize  the  fallacy  of  their  idea  that  they  are 
singled  out  for  persecution  in  the  matter  cf  taxes  or  such  regula- 
tions as  are  contemplated  in  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  They  will 
comiC  to  und^^rstard  that  their  government  is  Just  as  much  inter- 
ested in  their  prosperity  as  their  own  chambers  of  commerce,  of 
the  manufacturers'  as.soclat)ons.  or  like  urganiz.itions.  Th.eir  gov- 
ernment is  not  so  stupid  as  to  believe  that  it  could  make  a  success 
of  ad.ministratlon  by  starving  bu.siness  or  by  making  it  Impossible 
for  business  to  make  reasonable  profits. 

As  you  know.  I  am  around  New  York  City  a  great  deal,  and  I 
have  listened  to  quite  a  nvimber  of  important  nti/^ns  who,  for  the 
moment,  seem  to  feel  that  something  terrible  is  happening  to  them. 
I  wcndcr  in  which  country  these  gentlemc  n  would  be  more  con- 
tented. They  would  have  something  to  worry  about  in  one  of  the 
nations  governed  by  a  dictator  who  not  only  would  tell  them  what 
hours  and  waces  would  be.  but  would  levy  on  their  personal  for- 
tunes as  well  a.s  their  business  profits  at  his  own  sweet  will.  Or  in 
one  cf  those  other  nations  whose  necessities  for  armament  compel 
a  tax.ition  ra'.e  that  makes  ours  look  trivial, 

I  wonder,  furthermore,  how  these  people  figure  out  that  in  a 
world  almost  wholly  disturbed  they  should  somehow  be  permitted 
here  to  procet-d  in  the  manner  of  the  old  regime  where  they  enjoyed 
a  dtical  immunity  from  the  economic  problems  of  the  people 
generally.  Now.  mind  you.  I  am  talking  of  men  who  think  they 
are  good'  citi7ens.  who  regard  themselves  as  the  bulwark  of  national 
prosperity.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  realize  that  the  United 
States  is  todiv  the  happiest  country  in  the  woild.  No  threat  of 
socialism  c.;r;imunism.  or  dictatorship  hangs  over  them.  They  are 
free  to  make  what  investments  they  please  or  to  make  no  invest- 
ments The  banks  to  which  they  entrust  their  money  are  safe- 
gu.^rded  and  bulwarked  by  more  precautionary-  measures  than  the 
financial  Institutions  an\-where  else  in  the  world. 

It  would  seem  that  men  so  situated  would  be  at  pains  to  instill 
confidence  instead  of  di-sscminating  fear.  If  they  think  some  of 
the  taxes  arc  too  high,  or  .some  of  the  tax  measures  too  drastic, 
the  way  is  cpien  to  them  to  put  their  case  before  Congre.ss.  They 
ought  to  know  that  no  Congress  willin£;ly  lmpo.ses  greater  taxes 
than  the  neciSoity  cf  the  couritry  demand.s.  Under  the  legislation 
that  has  beer,  put  on  the  books  in  the  last  5  years  their  businesses 
have  climbed  up  from  the  dismal  swamp  of  depression  to  a  divi- 
dend-paying eminence.  If  any  one  of  them  would  for  a  moment 
contrast  the  present  position  of  his  enterprises  with  what  they 
were  before  tiiose  measures  were  put  on  the  .statute  books,  I  would 
think  that  he  wriuld  feel  deeply  grateful  for  those  enactments 
rather  than  highly  resentful. 

I  do  not  tlunk  any  of  them  has  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  he 
is  afraid  of.  They  talk  about  the  wage  and  hour  bill  that  is  up 
for  enactment  at  the  special  .session  of  Congress.  Nobody  knows 
the  form  it  v.\U  take  ultimately.  Our  national  legislators  are  still 
working  on  it.  These  Members  of  Congress  are  perhaps  more 
acutely  couscous  of  what  is  involved  than  any  other  group  in  the 
United  State?.  They  are  responsible  to  their  constituents  and 
they  know  that  unless  the  performance  of  their  duties  is  satis- 
factory to  their  hom.e  people  there  will  be  new  faces  at  the  Capitol. 

Perhaps  the  fault  lies  less  with  these  trembling  capitalists  than 
with  the  amateur  economists  enlisted  in  the  anti-New  Deal 
campaign. 

What  people  ought  to  understand  is  that  such  queetlons  as  are 
Involved  In  t;ie  wage  and  hour  bill  and  in  farm  legislation,  for 
example,  have  really  no  place  in  partisan  politics.  I  believe  I  am 
safe  in  asserting  that  If  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  been  a  reac- 
tionary our  political  adversaries  would  have  been  Just  as  loud  in 
their  criticism  and  would  themselves  have  espoused  the  liberal 
view.  In  other  words.  In  partisan  politics  the  fellow  on  the  other 
side  is  never  correct;  no  matter  whether  he  goes  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  or  st:cks  to  the  middle  of  the  read. 

It  is  a  general  Impression,  I  know,  that  a  dominant  party  feels 
It  the  occasion  of  rejoicing  when  the  opposition  party  is  reduced 
to  helplessness  and  hopelessness.  As  a  i>ollticlan,  I  may  entertain 
sentiments  similar  to  these,  but  as  an  American  citizen  I  can  see 
many,  many  dangers  In  the  too  great  dominance  of  one  of  our 
political  organizations.  No  party  is  great  enough  to  feel  Itself 
above  criticism.  I  believe  that  a  strong  opposition  minority  Is 
absolutely  neceseary  under  our  system  of  government.  I  believe 
that  good  government  Is  the  only  permanent  guaranty  of  political 
success,  I  mean  by  that  that  political  strategies  cannot  keep  one 
party  in  power  unless  that  party  delivers  the  goods  In  making  and 
keeping  our  country  contented  and  prosperous  to  the  extent  that 
government  cin  compass  those  ideal  conditions.  This  Is  true  not 
only  of  a  national  administration  but  ol  State  and  city  govern- 
ments as  well. 
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Of  course,  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  Government  to  con- 
trol or  direct  every  event.  Convulsions  of  nature,  floods  and 
droughts,  may  disturb  the  progress  of  our  prosperity.  No  govern- 
ment can  stop  the.se.  but  what  it  can  do  and  what  oiu-  Government 
Is  endeavormg  to  do  is  to  take  such  steps  as  will  mitigate  the  con- 
sequences of  such  disasters.  That  is  what  the  soil-erosion  prolects 
and  the  flood-control  enterprises  and  the  forest-conservation  work 
of  the  C.  C.  C,  for  IrLstance,  really  mean.  Economic  measures 
should  be  as  clear  out  of  the  field  of  politics  as  should  our  Inter- 
national relations.  Nobody  knows  where  conditions  that  exist  In 
Europe  and  in  Asia  may  lead  the  world.  Nobodv  knows  how  the 
po.ssible  eventualitie.s  of  these  situations  may  hit  our  own  peace 
and  comfort.  Nations  encaged  in  desperate  wars  are  .seldom  .scru- 
pu.ous  m  their  observance  of  the  ri'.'hts  of  neutrals.  Naturally  our 
Government  must  avoid  involvement  in  these  struggles.  Peace  In 
a  war-minded  world  Is  not  something  that  can  be  attained  auto- 
matically. It  requires  skill  and  patience  and  untiring  watchful- 
ness. It  implies  preparedness,  for  in  the  fury  of  war  It  is  only  the 
nation  that  the  combatants  know  is  capable  of  resisting  that  Is 
immune  from  aggression. 

What  I  am  trying  to  convey  is  that  there  is  an  appalling  respon- 
sibility in  governm.ent  beyond  the  m.ere  levying  of  taxes  and  m.aln- 
tainmg  law  and  order  amone  ourselves.  And  the  only  means  I 
know  of  keeping  a  government  on  its  toes  so  that  it  w'ill  exercise 
all  its  functions  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people  is  the  existence 
of  a  minority  party  of  such  strength  as  will  provide  an  alternative 
If  the  party  m  power  falls  down.  Therefore  it  is  with  real  regret 
that  I  view  the  pre.sent  course  of  our  opposition.  If  it  objects  to 
the  Democratic  policy  it  ought  to  have  a  policy  of  Us  own  to  offer 
as  an  alternative.  It  ought  to  have  leadership  in  which  Its  mem- 
bers have  confidence  It  ought  to  have  a  procrram;  and  it  ought 
to  have  courage  to  announce  that  prt>,iram.  It  can  get  nowhere  by 
fuming  at  flyspeclis  on  the  fabric  of  the  administration  cf  public 
affairs.  Intelligent  crlticLsra  must  be  the  province  of  a  minority 
party  if  that  minority  party  is  to  amount  to  annhmg.  Whenever 
it  points  to  a  flaw  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  propose  at  tlie  same 
time  a  remedy.  In  that  way  alone  can  a  minority  party  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  country.  Mere  calling  of  names  or  explosive  generalities 
conveying  merely  the  thought  that  it  could  do  better  with  the  Job 
of  government  than  the  fellow  who  has  the  responsibility  can  help 
neither  the  Republican  Party  nor  the  United  States  at   iaree 

Perhaps  I  am  not  technically  accurate  in  referring  to  my  own 
political  group  as  the  dominant  party.  No  party  has  a  dictatorship 
over  our  country.  The  actual  power  that  makes  and  unmakes 
administrations  resides  in  that  great  army  that  is  independent 
in  politics,  that  votes  for  these  things  it  deems  be.st  for  our  pectple 
regardless  of  the  label  on  the  ticket.  The  regular  organizations, 
however  strong  and  efficient,  are  not  large  enough  numerically  to 
win  an  election  by  themselves.  'What  they  do  is  to  give  exp'res- 
sion  to  certain  principles.  After  that,  it  is  up  to  them  to  con- 
vince a  sufficient  number  of  the  people  out.side  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  vote  with  them  to  effect  tho.se  policies — which  means  to 
elect  the  candidates  pledged  to  those  policies 

The  present  administration  ca.me  into  power,  and  remains  in 
power,  becau.'^e  it  offered  a  program  that  millions  of  Republicans. 
independents,  pec.ple  of  every  party  and  of  no  party  endorsed  and 
therefore  Joined  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democrats  on  election 
day.  So  it  is  this  aggregation  of  political  and  ncnpolitical  ele- 
m.ents  that  is  behind  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

No  government  that  ever  existed,  no  government  that  could 
even  be  imagined,  can  plea.se  everybody.  No  President  of  the 
United  States  from  Washington  down  ha.s  failed  to  incur  criticism 
having  his  motives  im.pugned,  his  sincerity  assailed,  and  his  ability 
doubted.  The  greatest  of  these  Presidents  have  generally  com.e 
in  for  the  most  vicious  and  extravagant  of  these  barru.Fes  of 
hostility.  I  suppose  it  will  always  be  so  Strong  men  provoke 
resistance  and  hostility.  It  is  only  the  weaklings  that  ever;  partly 
escape. 

But  our  good  old  country  rolls  on.  ever  greater,  ever  advancing, 
and  the  bitter  controversies  cf  today  become  only  a  casual  foot- 
note in  the  history  books  of  tomorrow. 

How  much  attention  do  any  of  us  pay  to  the  charge  that  George 
Washington  aspired  to  a  crown;  that  Thomas  Jefferson  Ignored 
the  Constitution  and  flouted  the  Supreme  Court;  that  Andrew 
(Jackson  was  a  flre-eatlng  duelist  who  consulted  nothing  but  his 
own  roughneck  desires  in  making  his  decisions;  or  that  Lincoln 
plunged  the  country  Into  a  terrible  war  because  he  would  not  heed 
the  counsel  of  the  conservatives  of  his  day?  Yet,  who  can  say 
that  In  their  t'me  the  bitter  minorities  that  assailed  and  lampooned 
these  great  Presidents  were  not  of  use? 

One  political  campaign  parallels  the  history  of  another.  We 
have  the  same  violent  convulsions  of  feeling,  the  same  intemperate 
attacks,  and  out  of  it  all  we  get  a  pretty  fair  average  of  efficiency 
In  public  office  and  a  contribution  to  the  general  happiness  of  otir 
people. 

Etemocracy  Is  not  a  perfect  form  of  government,  but  it  is  the 
best  that  humanity  has  so  far  been  able  to  devise.  One  demon- 
stration of  the  comparatl've  excellence  of  our  system  Is  the  en- 
viable position  of  the  United  States  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  world.  We  are  almost  the  only  people  who  can  go  to  bed  at 
night  without  dread  that  the  specter  of  war,  or  revolution,  or 
tyranny  wlU  confront  us  In  the  morning. 

We  are  a  country  without  fear — except  the  fear  entertained 
by  a  comparatively  few  prosperous  people  that  they  may  not  make 
as  much  money  as  they  woiild  like  to  make  and  that  somehow 
politics  Is  to  blame  for  that. 
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And.  my  friends,  even 
thought  that  politics  Is 
and  something  to  be  avoided 
night  to   the  Star  Forum 
that  has  given  you  the 


tJ  ose 


of  you  who  have   entertained  the 

soi^ethlng  evil,  something  unfashionable. 

permit  me  to  tell  you,  as  I  say  good- 

udlence,  that   It   Is   this  same   politics 

to  which  I  have  referred. 


bles  sings 


The  Federal  Budget  and  the  National  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

(1)F  INDIANA 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

15  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday, 
November  16),  1927 


IN  THE  SENATE 
Wednesday.  December 


ADDRESS  BY  WAYNE  C. 
THE  TREASURY,  NEW 


TfAYLOR.   ASSISTANT  SECRETARY   OF 
YORK  CITY,  DECEMBER  7.   1937 


Pri  ^sident. 


Mr.  MINTON.     Mr 
have  published  in  the 
delivered  by  Wayiie  C.  Taylor 
the  Treasury,  before  the 
New  York  City,  on  Tuesday 
of  "The  Federal  Budget 

There  being  no  objection 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


I  ask  unanimous  cor^ent  to 

Afcjpendix  of  the  Record  an  address 

Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Economic  Club,  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 

December  7,  1937,  on  the  subject 

ind  the  National  Welfare." 

the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
follows: 


The  BUbJect  which  the 
tonight  Is  the  Federal  Budget 
Hon   of   words   as   well   as 
mendous  Importance.    Thosfe 
advertlaing  copy  know  thai 
may  entirely  change  the 
Therefore.  I  am  going  to 
that  It  now  reads,  "The 
I  am  making  this  transpoel 
Bo  many  discvissions  about 
beyond  the  mechanics  of 
how  accurate  a  particular 
posed  to  similar  hardships 
and  In  your  welfare  and 
experiences  mar  similar 
to  decide  what  they  want 
the  arguments  on  mechanii 
the  least  productive,  so  I 
as  I  have  Indicated  In  ordei 
If  we  can  agree  on  natlona: 
with  how  to  present  the 
reasonable  plan  to  pay  for 
we  agree  we  need  and  can 

We  can  make  several 
but  I  think  that  If  we  car 
groups,  all  further 
two  divisions  which  I 
of  the  natural  resources 
and  the  present  and  future 
dren  who  now  compose  our 
ants.     It  must  be  obvious 
of  developing,  utilizing,  and 
steps  that  we  may  take 
well-being  of  our  citizens 
only  to  delay  the  Inevitable 
have  strong  evidence  that 
ages   which   we   incurred 
being  presented  to  us  now. 
size  of  the  bill  combined 
Will  have  the  necessary 

In  retrospect  our  treatment 
understand   but   difficult   to 
blessed,  flxst,  by  the  extent 
end.  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  and  111  eqtilpped  U 
aggressive  and  resourceful 
outnumbered  them.     Once 
In  developing  these  resources; 
when  we  talk  of  the 
Individualist  pioneers  who 
wp  should  remember  that 
work  on,  that  nobody  was 
worked,  and  that  practically 
had  heard  about  the  land 
helpers  didn't  come  fast 
methods  which  left  trails  of 
now  far  from  obliterated, 
which  the  pioneers  answere< 
we  thank  them  for  the  heri 
generation  we  mlglit  ask 
clean   up. 
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COD  venlent 


E^nomlc  Club  has  asked  me  to  discusa 

and  the  national  welfare.    The  posi- 

^elr  fundamental   meaning   is   of   tre- 

of  you  who  may  have  struggled  with 

merely  changing   the  order  of   words 

and  significance  of  a  message. 

t^unspose  the  words   of   the   subject  so 

Welfare  and  the  Federal  Budget." 

ion  largely  because  I  have  listened  to 

budgets  and  figures  which   never  got 

how  a  budget  should  be  presented  or 

:lg:ure  is.     Most  of  you  have  been  ex- 

your  homes,  your  business  meetings. 

civic   activities.     Almost   equally  trying 

when  the  combatants  are  unable 

budget.     On  the  whole  I  think  that 

and  figures  are  the  most  painful  and 

transposing  the  words  of  the  subject 

first,  to  discuss  our  national  welfare. 

welfare  we  won't  have  much  trouble 

Budget,   or  how  to  work   out   a 

;he  amount  of  national  welfare  which 

iiflford  In  any  particular  period. 

divisions  of   national   welfare, 

first  break  It  down  into  two  major 

will  present  few  difficulties.     The 

are  the  present  and  future  welfare 

are  contained  within  our  borders 

welfare  of  the  men,  women,  and  chll- 

cltlzenry  and  that  of  their  descend - 

unless  we  do  a  reasonably  good  Job 

conserving  our  national  resources,  any 

Improving  the  physical  and  mental 

eventually  be  fruitless  and  will  serve 

day  of  reckoning.     In  fact,  we  already 

virgent  demands  for  payment  for  dam- 

dtjrlng   our   exuberant   earlier   years    are 

It  must  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the 

^Ith  our  advancing  years  as  a  nation 

effect. 

of  our  national  resources  Is  easy  to 

J\istlfy.     Our   ancestors   were    doubly 

of  the  resources  themselves,  and  sec- 

e  who  controlled  them  were  few  m 

defend  their  possessions  against  our 

fc^bears,  particularly  after  said  forbears 

control  our  ancestors  lost  little  time 

In  fact,  they  did  an  amazing  Job.  but 

system  and  the  self-reliant,  rugged 

an  empire  oirt  of  the  wilderness, 

had  some  pretty  good  material  to 

l^otherlng  them  ver\'  much  while  they 

every  boat  brought  eager  helpers  who 

honey  and  opportunity.     Wh?n  the 

they  turned  to  forcible  recruiting 

disaster  In  their  wake  which  are  even 

We  can  be   proud   of  the  speed   with 

the  knock  of  opportunity,  but  when 

ge  which  they  have  passed  on  to  our 

why  they  left  so  much  for  us  to 


Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  damages,  to 
check  the  practices  which  create  these  problems,  and  to  e.^tahlish 
a  coordinated  plan  under  which  Intelligent  national  and  recrlonal 
action  can  be  carried  out.  Wo  know  much  more  about  the  prob- 
lems than  we  have  ever  known  before,  but  we  rt'II  lack  the  author- 
ity and  thf  means  to  e?tahlt.«h  a  coordinated  efTort,  If  we  had 
realized  the  full  oxti^nr  of  tht\'^  problems  even  as  late  a.s  25  years 
ago,  and  If  w^  had  drawn  adequate  plans  for  dealing  with  them 
much  of  the  deterioration  which  faces  us  now  could  have  been 
avoided  and  we  would  have  been  In  a  petition  to  budget  the 
required  expenditures  on  a  reasonably  Intelligent  flexible  basl.'? 
If  we  had  be'^n  In  a  posit  inn  more  fully  to  concentrate  on  national 
maintenance  when  we  entered  the  depression,  we  would  have  much 
more  for  our  nr.i>nf^v  today  Flxpendltures  of  this  character  are 
neces.cjties:  they  corrf-spord  to  the  maintenance  account  of  a 
railroad  or  of  an  Indu.stnal  plant;  they  can  be  deferred  for  short 
periods    but  they  cannot  be  evaded  permanently. 

There  must  be  general  aereement  that  proper  maintenance  of 
our  national  resources  should  be  Included  In  any  program  of 
national  welfare. 

AsFummg  that  we  can  ln,ni-e  nur  supply  of  raw  materials  by 
adequ.ite  and  Intellicfr.t  national  maintenance  expenditures,  we 
can  carry  the  Industrial  analotry  a  step  further  and  dlscu.ss  plant 
improvements  It  seems  aIn:ost  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  woU- 
mariaitpd  indu.«!tr1al  concern  would  go  In  for  extensive  plant  addi- 
tions and  improvement.s  if  Its  management  were  not  satisfied  that 
its  sources  of  raw  material  and  Its  market.s  were  reasonably  assured 

Proper  plant  improvements  must  be  designed  with  utility  upper- 
most in  our  minds.  If  we  can  add  beauty  to  utility,  so  rriuch  the 
better,  but  we  must  be  constantly  on  guard  against  men  with  what 
you  might  describ*-'  Ei.s  a  monument  complex.  Our  great  cities 
are  already  sufRci'ntly  decorated  with  tributes  of  this  character 
tr<  th'?  v!.^:oii  of  some  of  our  ma.stcr  builders.  Incidentally  some- 
what unpif^asant  rpm.inders  of  their  visions  decorate  the  portfolios 
of  our  closed  bank". 

'WliAo  national  or  govcmm.ent  plant  Improvement  program.-? 
should  adhere  to  the  same  rule.s.  the  character  and  purpose  of 
many  eovemment  plant  additions  present  special  circumstances 
which  make  a  transition  fmm  neces,slty  to  utUitv,  to  beauty  to  ex- 
travagant luxury  alm.ost  imperceptible.  Largely  because  we  did 
not  have  a  properly  prepared  pliin  for  national  maintenance  we 
ETupplem'-nted  our  .scattered  efTort,s  In  that  field  with  a  program  of 
public  con.-truction  which  created  employment  In  practically  every 
Industry  Th*'  work  was  well  and  honestly  done,  and  our  country 
can  well  afford  occasional  efforts  of  this  type,  but  we  cannot  In- 
clude anything:  beyond  necessity  construction  In  any  fundamental 
program  of  national  welfare. 

It  is  the  second  major  division  of  national  welfare  which  pre- 
sents the  greatest  cl^allfnErn:  The  present  and  future  welfare  of 
the  m.en.  women,  and  chlldnrn  who  live  within  our  borders.  'What 
do  we  as  a  nation  want  for  them''  What  do  they  as  individuals 
want  from  their  Government?  Where  do  you  start?  Where  do 
you  stop'' 

History  Indicates  no  stopping  places,  nor  .should  we  search  for 
them,  but  we  can  deslgnat.e  and  strive  to  attain  nearby  objectives, 
goals  which  our  own  generation  can  hope  to  reach.  It  really  doesn't 
make  m.uch  difTerence  where  we  start,  as  long  as  we  start  from  the 
realities  of  today. 

Just  as  our  natural  resources  and  the  machines  which  we  have 
created  to  makf>  them  .serve  us  are  proper  subjects  for  national 
pride,  so  is  the  population  Itself.  It  Is  fine  human  m.atenal. 
Those  men  and  wom.en  and  their  ancestors  came  here  because  they 
didn't  like  things  where  they  were  or  becau.se  they  heard  about 
the  opportunities  here.  TTaey  brought  with  them  their  restlessness, 
but  they  al.so  carried  with  them  their  desire  for  something  better. 
their  courage,  their  streneth.  their  ingenuity,  and  their  adaptability. 
They  have  transmitted  these  qualifies  to  their  descendants  and  we 
shall  hand  them  ori  to  our  succfs,-;ors. 

Each  of  these  men  and  women  has  Individual  capabilities,  tastes 
and  talents;  most  cf  them  can  rise  to  great  heights  In  emercen- 
cles — all  that  many  of  them  need  is  the  opportunity  to  be  produc- 
tive, they  furnish  their  own  Incentives.  Some  unfortunates  are 
so  handlcappfM:!  that  they  are  unable  to  become  truly  productive, 
and  others  are  la^er  forced  to  curtail  their  productive  efforts  when 
they  are  stricken  by  physical  or  mental  Illness.  We  do  not  know 
how  m.any  of  our  fellow  cltirens  are  thu.s  handicapped;  we  may 
find  that  a  high  pfrcenta^e  of  the  .stranded  sections  of  our  popu- 
lation con.slsts  of  these  unfortunates  who.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
cannot  take  part  In  the  productive  efforts  of  their  generation.  But 
we  do  know  that  we  have  sufBclent  natural  resources  and  more 
than  enoueh  fully  equipped  productive  individuals  to  give  these 
unfortunates  the  simple  care  and  protection  which  they  require 
during  their  comparativfly  short  stav  within  our  borders.  We  can 
unhesitatinslv  include  tlioir  care  and  protection  in  any  minimum 
program   of   national    welfare. 

For  the  cnp.ible.  ab!e-l>)diPd,  intelligent  cltlzem  we  must  be  sure 
that  they  are  Riven  physical  and  mental  preparation  adequate  for 
them  to  take  full  p.irt  in  the  productive  activities  of  their  contem- 
poraries. When  thev  ent^r  the  productive  period  of  their  lives  they 
must  be  given  every  opportunity  and  Incentive  to  be  trulv  produc- 
tive m  the  fields  in  which  their  individual  capabilities  and  talents 
will  be  most  effective  We  cannot  tell  what  individual  incentives 
may  hold  the  greatest  appeals;  for  example,  red  ribbons,  high 
sounding  titles,  the  affection  and  respect  of  fellow  citizens  or  of 
an  individual,  the  warm  foellnct  of  satisfaction  which  a  Job  well 
done  ln.stil!'=.  the  desire  to  possess  somethmg  which  is  considered 
to  be  particularly  useful  or  especially  beautiful,  have  all  offered 
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effective  Incentives  fn  various  perhxls  of  world  history  We  can 
tell,  however,  when  Incentives  and  opportunilirs  are  iackin^  or 
appear  to  be  lackme.  and  when  we  find  such  conditions  we  must 
hasten  to  cermet  them,  for.  in  the  last  analvsis.  the  efforts  of  the 
productive  g-oup  must  provide  protection  for  the  period  of  vre^^,- 
ration.  care  for  the  unfortunates,  and  minimum  comfort  -^-d 
security  for  those  who  have  passed  on  into  centle  twllicht  w>-xh 
should  pervrde  the  last  hours  of  the  liv-s  of  American  citizens 
In  m.akmi:  these  adjustm.ents  we  .shall  make  nustakes  the 
factors  are  so  complex  and  the  balance  is  so  dehcate  that  no  sm^le 
adjustm.ent  can  be  counted  on.  b\it  it  is  m.v  .'Jtrcne  conviction  that 
we  sho'-ild  err  on  the  side  of  maximum  opportunity  rather  than  on 
the  side  of  r.:.uxlmum  Individual  incentive.  particuJarlv  m  the  case 
of  the  inccn-ives  which  we  exprv-ss  In  terms  of  dollars' and  cents 

Maxim.um  opportunities  and  adequate  incentives  rr.xiM,  certainly 
be  added  to  5ur  program  of  minimum  national  welfare. 

It  Is  impo:  sibie  to  think  of  our  national  welfare  without  th'nkln" 
of  governmcat.  whether  local.  State,  or  National,  the  powerV  ^nd 
rc-.'^pcn.^lbllitles  which  we  have  entrusted  to  Its  manv  subdivisions 
Its  organization,  and  th"  men  and  women  wiio  attempt  to  make 
these  subdivisions  function  It  is  eas^-  to  describe  an  ideal  de- 
mocracy: It  .3  easier  stiil  to  say  that  the  onlv  thim:  wTong  with 
ctir  Government  at  any  particular  penod  is  the  selection  which 
we  and  cur  fellow  ciUzens  have  helped  to  make,  of  the  men  and 
women  who  hold  otir  elective  or  appointive  offices.  But  it  is  not 
ea.-^y  to  m.ake  the  effort,  which  we  must  make  if  we  are  to  correct 
structural  faults  which  become  plarlnglv  apparent  to  anvcne  who 
takes  the  trcuble  to  examine  our  governmental  orpanizaticn^ 

When  you  choose  to  undert.ake  this  essential  and  urgent  exami- 
natl'-n  you  \i'lll  find,  as  I  have  found,  that  most  of  the  men  and 
women  who  lave  chosen  the  Federal  Goverrmient  svr\-\co  as  a  career 
do  an  am.azi-i7ly  pood  Job,  but  that  despairing  of  anv  action  which 
will  remove  their  primary  orEranl22itlon  handicaps,  they  have  worked 
nut  individual  extralegal  methods  which  permit  them  to  carry  on 
your  bushie^s  I  b.ave  less  first-hand  knowledge  of  State  "and 
local  government  per.vjnnel.  but  I  believe  t>:at  vcu  will  also  find 
many  willint;  and  capable  public  .servants  in  theie  smiUler  govern- 
ment crganl  tatlon.s  who  are  similarly  h.indicapped. 

One  of  ycur  guests  of  honor  this  evening  "ha-s  recently  com- 
pleted an  e'^onomic  survey  of  American  shipping  and  our  im- 
portant Gov.'mmrnt  arMvities  In  this  f^eld.  In  !:is  public  report 
he  has  stat«»<1  that  not  les.<5  t.>^an  50  separate  Fed'-ral  bureaus  exer- 
cise somr^  ni'a-ure  of  JurL=dictlon  over  .■=h!pping.  His  problem,  is  a 
comparative; ;•  simple  on->  because  he  has  only  to  deal  with  other 
Federal  agenMrs.  and  he  n»ed  not  take  Into  consideration  the  cv-r- 
lapplng  and  Indeterminate  S»ate  and  local  JuTLSdictions  and  re- 
.■^ponsibihtles,  which  com.plicate  many  other  field.-;:  of  Government 
activity.  I  can  assure  you  that  no  private  enterprise  could  sur- 
vive if  It  Wfre  so  handicapped  unless  it  happened  to  completely 
control  som.e  e^vsentia!  raw  material,  and  even  then  It  would  sur- 
vive only  until  some  one  devi.sed  a  substitute  In  our  search  for 
monopolies  \i-hlch  gouce  the  consumer,  we  can  111  afford  to  pass 
by  the  Government  monopoly  which  we  and  our  fellow  citizens 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  create  and  apparentlv  tolerate.  By  its 
very  nature  !t  is  our  own  creation  and  only  by  our  own  positive 
decisions,  expressed  through  our  cho.sen  representatives  in  our 
local.  State,  and  National  legislative  assemblies  can  we  correct 
Its  i-tructural  faults. 

In  reaciiini:  our  decisions,  we  miu.'^t  clearly  recotmi.-'e  th.at  mod- 
ern transportation  and  communication  have  broken  down  the 
Imes.  which  now  attempt  to  subdivide  responsibilities,  to  such  an 
extent  that  hoy  have  lest  wlialever  economic  sipuficance  they 
may  have  oi.ce  passessed  We  are  citizens  of  a  unified  r.ation 
where  sectional  economic  Interests  are  strcne,  but  not  overpower-  i 
ingly  so,  and  as  a  unified  nation  we  mu5t  reorganize  our  laws  and  1 
our  governmi  ntal  machinery  to  enable  ou.-  own  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deal  IntcUlgently  with  truly  national  problems  and  to 
a.ssure  that  truly  local  problems  are  handled  efficiently  and  \^-ill- 
Inely  by  local  governments.  It  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  we  must 
add  to  our  Irt  of  urgent  minimum  national  welfare  reqtilremcnts 
eS'iolrnt  simplified  Government  organization  for  our  local  otm- 
muniti'^s,   OUT    States,  and   our  National   Government. 

Practically  all  past  and  present  actions  of  goverrjnent.s  are  re- 
flected In  governmental  budgets,  governmental  tax  structures,  and 
the  indebtedness  of  governments.  They  record  the  old  and  new- 
activities  and  responsibilities  which  have  been  entrusted  to  gov- 
ernments; they  show  wars  which  have  been  waged,  floods, 
droughts,  and  other  visitations  of  Nature,  and  past  depressions;' 
they  register  the  current  policies  of  nations,  whether  they  fesLr 
attack  or  are  preparing  to  be  aggressors,  whether  they  are  develop- 
ing, conserving,  or  wasting  their  national  resources;  the  current 
productive  efforts  of  their  population;  the  current  condition  of 
private  and  public  credit  and  those  intangible  but  all-Important 
Items,  confidence  or  lack  of  confidence  of  their  own  citizens  and 
of  the  citizens  of  other  countries,  in  the  future  of  a  nation  or  In 
the  current  ])olicles  of  those  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  Its 
afTairs;  all  the^'e  and  many  more  factors  of  importance  eventually 
appear  in  these  records  of  the  past  and  present.  They  can  only 
disappear  If  the  records  themselves  are  destroyed-  History  teaches 
us  that  this  action  only  occurs  when  a  nation  loses  Its  identity  or 
when  Its  people  ri.sc  in  revolt,  overthrow  its  government,  and  com- 
pletely repudiate  Its  past. 

Our  own  Federal  records  show  vividly  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  our  rich  resources,  the  Industry  of  our  people,  and  the 
tragic  mistakes  which  have  marred  our  short  history.  The  dis- 
graceful ClvU   War  which   Interrupted  our  internal   development. 


our  abortive  experiment  In  conquest,  our  crusade  to  make  the 
v-orid  safe  for  democracy,  the  new  era.  the  depresiFion  which  it 
helped  to  create,  and  the  great  progress  which  we  have  made  in 
our  efforts  to  emerge  from  it.  and  to  guard  a^rainst  similar  occur- 
ences are  all  clearly  portrayed  in  the  voluminous  reports  which  our 
Government  presents  to  its  ciUzens. 

Tlie  num.ber  of  these  reports  and  the  m.anner  in  which  they 
tabulate  daily,  monthly,  and  annual  changes  in  the  financial  con- 
dition of  our  Federal  Government  offer  us  complete  up-to-date 
information  as  soon  as  these  changes  can  be  recorded,  but  we 
must  look  to  public  statements  of  policy  by  responsible  admin- 
istration executives,  to  current  discussions  and  actions  cf  our  rep- 
resenUttives  m  Congress  and  to  expressions  of  opinicn  bv  private 
citizens  if  we  wish  to  understand  or  anticipate  what  these  reports 
will  show  m  the  near  or  dis'ant  future. 

Tlie  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treajs-urr,  and  other  admin- 
istration spokesmen  have  vigorously  and  repeatedly  stated  their 
convictions  that  untimely,  unecononiic  expenditures  In  the  form  of 
public  works  or  excessive  sub.-idies  to  areas  industnes.  and  eco- 
nomic groups  m.ust  stop  Many  of  our  repre.-entii'ives  in  both 
houses  of  Congre.ss  have  endorsed  these  statements  and  polls  of 
public  sentiment  have  clearlv  indicated  that  the  country  realizes 
the  necessity  for  a  balanced  Budcet. 

We  can  lock  at  tiie  future  with  renewed  confidence  as  we  see 
this  evidenc<>  aci-um.ulate,  but  we  can  be  a  little  discouraeed  when. 
In  the  face  of  these  urgent  demands  in  the  national  interest,  we 
observe  the  reluctance  of  special  areas,  industnes.  and  economic 
groups  to  remove  a^  m.uch  a.-  cne  foot  from  the  trout;h  or  even  to 
move  over  to  m.ake  room  for  a  really  hungry  fellow  citizen  and  the 
expressions  of  those  who  apparently  represent  these  special  inter- 
ests m  Congress. 

We  must  reluctantly  agree  that  any  representative  in  either 
Rouse  of  Cong-ress  who  is  incapable  of  thinking  and  acting  in  the 
national  int.ercst  when  the  national  interest  is  .^^o  clear  is  not  quali- 
fied to  represent  a  section  of  this  country  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  one  cf  our  States  in  the  United  States  Senate 

Without  fear  of  contradiction.  I  add  the  ehm.mation  of  untimely, 
uneconomic  F'ederal  rxpenaitures  and  a  balanced  Federal  Budget  to 
our  list  of  minimum  national -welfare  requirements. 

I  offer  no  further  su;::gestions  fur  lmmidiat<>  cblectlves.  In  our 
rwn  thinking  and  in  our  approach  to  our  national  problems  we 
must  realize  that  this  is  a  tran.'uticn  period  m  the  world,  and  tliat 
peoples  and  thoughts  are  on  the  march.  When  this  transition 
period  started  doesn't  make  much  cifference.  nor  is  it  im.p.irtant 
for  us  to  know  when  the  mdivicuai  m.ovcment^s  came  into  being. 
But  we  must  recognize  the  f.>ct  that  if  we  include  constitutional 
monarchies  under  the  general  heading  of  democracies,  ail  the  re- 
cruits which  the  two  m.ajor  movements  have  been  able  to  attract 
have  come  from  the  ranks  of  dcmixracies.  tmd  that  the  movem.ent 
in  the  F;u-  East,  though  it  is  different  m  character,  also  represents 
the  march  of  a  state  whose  policies  embody  most  of  the  totalitarian 
principles  into  the  territory  of  a  state  which  was  working  night  and 
day  toward  an  orientiil  adaptation  cf  a  strong  democracV. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  envi.<;age  an  ultim.ate 'conflict  of 
these  two  marching  columns,  ncr  is  it  necessarv  for  irs  to  wonder 
if  one  of  these  columns  might  at  .som.e  future  time  march  actively 
against  us.  But  we  would  be  foolish  indeed  ii  we  did  not  examine 
ever\-  aspect  of  ouj-  national  life  to  satisfy  curr^Ives  that  it  still 
offers  the  vital  appeal  which  brought  otir  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment into  bemg.  If  we  do  this  seriously,  and  if  we  consciously 
devote  to  our  national  problems  the  effort  and  the  intelligent:^ 
which  they  deserve,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  other  poUtical  faiths 
or  of  new  'isms"  as  yet  unborn.  But  if  we  hesitate,  looking  first 
at  one  marching  column  and  then  at  the  other,  we  may  nnd  that 
we  have  neitiicr  a  destination  nor  fcllowers. 

In  strivmg  for  our  solutions,  it  matters  not  where  we  come  from 
or  what  we  think;  if  we  make  the  effort,  we  can  find  the  solution. 
We  must  approach  our  problems  with  cxinfidence  m  ourselves,  with 
respect  for  our  fellow  citizens  and  their  opinions,  and  without  fear, 
distrust,  or  hate  in  our  hearts  If  we  cannot  meet  these  simple 
requh-ements.  there  will  be  no  place  for  us  at  the  council  tiible.  and 
we  Will  have  to  abide  by  decisions  in  which  we  have  taken  no  part. 


The  Equal  Rij^hts  Amendment 
EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLEXBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  15   ^ legislative  day  of  Tuesday, 
NovcTTiber  16),  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    EDWARD  R.  BURKE,   OF  NEBRASKA, 

DECEMBER   14.    1937 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President.  la.st  evening  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Burke  J  delivered  a  very 
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interesting  address 
tionaJ  Woman's  Party 
was  broadcast  by  the  Co 
Ject  of  the  address  was 
ask  unanimous  consent 
pendlx  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no 
printed  In  the  Record  , 

On  the  3d  day  of  next 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  will 
that  one  of  the  early 
resolution  submitting  to  th^ 
the    Constitution,     What 
meaning  cannot  be  ralsimi 

"Men  and  women  shall 
States  and  every  place 

That  resolution  is  now 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
each  caae  it  has  behind  It 
subcommittee.      Anyone 
realize  how  Important  a 
subcommittee.     If  a 
committee  and  of  the  25 
vlnced  of  the  wisdom  and 
will  move  out  and  take  Its 
In  due  coviTBe  It  will  be 
rest  on  the  proponents  the 
by  a  two- thirds  majority  In 
at  least  reasonable  ground 
persuaded  that  this  la  a 
voters  of  the  48  States 
thereon.     Favorable  action 
years  from  the  date  of  sub: 
the  legislative  statiis  of  the 
of  securing,   first,  favorable 
Congress,  and  finally 
have  no  doubt,  the  serious 
Intelligent  women  who 
ability  and  persistence,  been 

May  we  at  this  time 
considerations  that  will 
others  to  heartily  support, 
do  better,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  problem. 

Upon  the  first  suggestion 
Constitution  I  remind  myself 
will  of  the  people  Is  express*  d 
were  the  able  men  who 
served  its  purpose  with  but 
stitution  Is  a  serious 
first   reaction  to  this 
difficulty  in  demonstrating 
fundamental  law  a  provlsior 
rights.     I  venture  the 
sponse  of  most  citizens  who 
question  with  care.     So  far 
Is  there  not  already  equality; 
age  citizen  will  go  on  to  say 
gations  the  law  may  Indeed 
no  objection  to  that.    But 
tlons  against  women,  so  far 
questioned.  If  not  flatly 
the  outset  to  convince  the 
not  have  equal  rights, 
the   best  interests  of  womefc 
advanced   if   there   be  an 
exemptions  In  favor  of 

Now.  It  does  not  seem  to 
maintain  the  burden  of 
men  and  women  have  equal 
sary  to  suggest  to  the  open 
to  examine  the  laws  of  the 
find  a  great  diversity.     In 
approach  to  equality.     In 
shall   merely   suggest   a  few 
such  an  examination  will 

(ai    The  right  to  hold 
in  which  women  are  declared 
offices.     Now  there  may  well 
ought  not  to  fill.     Lf  such 
the  duty  of  electing  or 
be  trusted  to  place  a  man 
concerned,  equality  requires 
women  to  demonstrate  that 

(b)   The  right  of  Jury- 
either  by  constitutional  or 
from  rendering  the  import 
In  a  number  of  other  States, 
but   not   made  mandatory 
much  the  same  as  if  the  1 
don't  want  you  to  serve  on 
we  will  have  to  bear  with 


before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 

Washington,  D.  C.     The  address 

umbia  Broadcasting  Co.    The  sub- 

The  Equal  Flights  Amiendment."    I 

that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 

object  on,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
a>  follows: 


fa  nlllar 


Japuary  the  second  regular  session  of  the 

be  (ailed  to  order.     It  Is  now  assured 

to  receive  consideration  wUl  be  the 

States  the  equal-rights  amendment  to 

th»t   amendment?      It    is   short.      Its 

c^erstood.     It  reads: 

equal  rights  throughout  the  United 

to  its  Jurisdiction." 

>endlng  before  the  Committee  on  the 

of  the  Hoxise.     More  than  that:  In 

the  unanimous  favorable  report  of  a 

with    legislative    procedvire    will 

co|isideratlon  is  the  favorable  report  of  a 

of  the   18   members  of   the   Senate 

of  the  House  group  can  be  con- 

'aimess  of  the  proposal,  the  resolution 

place  on  the  calendar  of  each  House. 

for  consideration.    There  will  then 

^ery  heavy  bxirden  of  securing  appnsval 

the  Senate  and  in  the  House.    There  is 

to  hope  that  such   a  number  may  be 

of  so  great  importance  that  the 

have  the  right  to  pass  Judgment 

must  then  b-s  obtained,  and  within  7 

ihlsBlon.  In  36  States.    This,  in  short,  la 

jropoeed  amendment.    Ways  and  means 

committee   action,   then   approval    by 

by  the  country  are  engaging.  I 

attention  of  the  host  of  forceful  and 

s  for  so  long,  and  with   such   marked 

directing  this  movement. 

briefly  entmierate  and   weigh  6<»ne  of  the 

certain  people  to  vigorously  oppose. 

this  proposed  amendment?     I  cannot 

ihan  to  recite  my  own  experience  with 
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of  an  amendment  of  any  kind  to  the 
'  that  In  that  docunaent  the  deliberate 

So  imbued  with  wisdom  and  vision 

1  It  that  for  150  years  It  has  well 
very  few  changes.  Amending  the  Con- 
not  to  be   lightly  undertaken.     My 

was  that  there  would  be  extreme 
the  necessity  of  now  writing  Into  our 
that  men  and  women  shall  have  equal 
on  that  this  will  be  the  immediate  re- 
have  not  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
as  rights  are  concerned,  they  will  ask. 
between  men  and  women?  The  aver- 
that  In  the  matter  of  duties  and  obll- 
somewhat  favor  women,  and  he  sees 
±iat  there  really  exist  any  discrimlna- 
as  their  rights  are  concerned,  will  be 
■d.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  at 
doubting  ones  that  men  and  women  do 
"  nnore,  proof  should  be  offered  that 
and   of  society   as   a  whole,   will   be 

to   attempted   discriminations   and 


denied 


Puriennore, 


me  a  matter  of  particular  difficulty  to 

pre  of  on  both  of  these  propositions.     Do 

rights  under  the  law?     It  is  only  neces- 

■minded  person  that  he  take  the  time 

48  States.     As  to  be  expected,   he  will 

States  there  has  been  reached  an 

i  very  serious  inequality  exists      I 

instances   of   unequal   treatment   that 

4isclase . 

c  office:  There  are  still   some  States 

by  law  to  be  Ineligible  to  hold  certain 

be  certain  public  offices  which  women 

the  case,  those  who  are  charged  with 

apdointlng  the  officeholder  can  very  well 

Ln  the  position.     So  far  as  the  law   is 

that  the  opportunity  shall  be  open  to 

they  have  the  necessary  qualiflcation-s. 

vice:   In  more  than  a  score  of  States, 

statutory  provision,  women  are  baned 

■"-t  service  of  sitUng  In  the  Jury  box. 

the  permission  is  grudgingly  granted, 

,     In  the  case  of   man.     The   effect   is 

awmakers  were  to  say  to  women:   "We 

uries  In  this  State.     But  if  you  insist. 

"  as  well  BB  we  can.** 
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(c)  The  right  to  work:  In  more  than  half  of  the  States  women 
are  prohlbif^d  by  law  from  engaging  In  certain  occupations.  Again 
I  say,  there  may  be  Jobs  that  women  ought  not  to  tr>-  to  til!. 
But  the  sarie  is  true  of  many  men.  This  Is  a  matter  for  in- 
dividutJ  agreement,  and  not  a  proper  subject  for  legal  prohibition. 

(d)  Wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work:  The  wages  and 
hours  of  work  of  women  in  certain  occupations,  are  regulated, 
and  work  of  women  under  specified  conditions  is  prohibited,  everi 
though  men  engaged  in  the  same  calling  are  free  from  restrictions. 

te)  There  are  numerous  ether  examples  where,  by  law,  men 
and  women  are  not  placed  on  an  equality — In  the  establishment 
of  a  le^'al  domicile,  in  the  management  and  disposition  of  prop- 
erty, in  the  right  to  contract,  ui  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
mothers  respecting  their  children,  etc. 

May  we  now  consider  the  second  point?  Is  it  for  the  ultimate 
good  cf  womankind,  and  of  organi?-,ed  society,  that  discrimination, 
supposedly  for  the  protection  of  women,  should  be  written  into  the 
law'  Take  the  question  of  Jury  service.  Why  should  there  be 
objection  that  In  some  Jurisdictions  women  are  relieved  altogether 
of  Jury  service,  and  m  others  are  subject  to  call  only  at  their  own 
pleasure''  I  would  answer,  that  as  long  as  this  Inequality  exists 
there  win  be  pinned  upon  womanhood  the  badge  of  inferiority.  It 
will  not  do  to  claim  that  the  sole  basis  for  this  exemption  is  that 
the  hou.sehold  and  motherhood  duties  of  women  entitle  them  to 
special  treatment  Back  of  that  is  the  feeling  of  those  who  oppose 
removal  of  this  type  of  inequality  that  women  do  not  have  the 
Intelligence  to  render  Si\ti.sfactor>'  Jury  service,  that  they  are  too 
subject  to  be  earned  away  by  emotional  pleas,  too  apt  to  be  Influ- 
enced by  superficial  impres.-;ion5  rather  than  by  the  material  evi- 
dence. Experienf-e  In  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  abroad,  as  well 
as  in  a  number  of  States,  completely  refutes  this  contention. 

It  may  be  said  further  that  it  is  not  fair,  either  to  women  or  to 
society,  to  make  available  only  to  men  the  value  of  Jury  service  as  a 
training  school  for  citizenship  With  the  duty  of  suffrage  resting 
on  won-."n.  they  need  the  e.xperlence  In  the  solution  of  problems 
to  be  obtAmeri  in  no  other  way  no  well  as  requiring  them  to  sit  as 
triers  of  the  facts  In  courts  of  law- 
Consider  next  the  protective  legislation  enacted  for  women  onlv 
who  engage  m  lndu.-.-trlal  work  A  persuasive  argument  can  be 
pre.sented  In  .■nipport  of  this  type  of  legislation  on  the  ground.^ 
of  humanltarlanism  and  in  recognition  of  the  ineiperlenco  of 
women  in  bargaining  for  their  own  rights  as  workers.  Close  study 
of  the  que.=tion  has  conv:nccd  me  that  In  the  end  It  will  be  bett<>r 
for  all  workers  iS  protection  Is  thrown,  not  around  any  special 
group  cr  class  or  sex.  but  around  the  Job  itself.  Labor  should  bo 
encouraged  In  Its  lnsist<-nce,  and  society  should  demand  that 
all  work,  no  matter  by  whom  performed,  shall  be  under  decent 
conditions,  at  a  fair  wage,  and  for  reasonable  hours. 

We  may  be  further  assured  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion 
when  we  consider  that  many  of  thoee  who  most  vehemenUy  sun- 
port  restrictions  on  women  workers  at  heart  do  not  want  womf  n 
in  Industry  at  ail.  Ttiey  believe  that  each  woman  who  Is  per- 
mitted to  hold  down  a  Job  means  the  displacement  of  a  man 
Make  the  restrictions  stiong  enough,  they  think,  and  fewer  women 
will  be  employed.  In  a  ponod  of  widespread  unemployment  there 
Is  force  to  this  argimient  Yet  It  Is  essentially  short-sighted. 
There  oueht  to  ho.  :f  we  but  had  the  .^cnse  to  so  arrange  It  worth- 
whUe  work  under  proper  conditions  for  all,  women  and  men  alike 
We  do  but  obstruct  and  delay  a  real  solution  of  the  problem  of 
employment,  if  we  give  hoed  to  tho-e  who  would  restrict  women 
workers  in  ordtr  to  make  more  Jobs  for  men. 

If,  then,  inequality  does  exist  between  men  and  women  If  this 
unequal  treatment,  however  worthv  the  motives  that  occasioned 
It,  has  outlived  its  u.s«'fulness  and  deprives  society  of  the  full 
measure  of  the  contribution  that  might  be  made  by  womankind 
why  should  it  be  longer  tolerated?  There  is  only  one  answer  It 
has  been  so:  therrfore  ;t  mu^t  be  right  and  should  contlnup. 
Practically  thf  same  arguments  that  were  used  against  the  grant 
of  full  su-Tru^e  to  women  are  now  directed  against  this  amend- 
ment, the  purpo-^c  of  which  is  to  fully  Uberate  women  from  man- 
macie  res'ncr;on.s 

It  Is  worth  while  to  repeat  the  wise  words  of  Abigail  Adams  to 
her  husband.  John  Adams,  while  he  was  serving  as  a  Member  of 
the   Con: cental   Congress.     Sh»'  wTote  to  her  distinguished   hus- 

■T  long  to  hear  that  ycu  have  declared  an  Independency,  and  by 
the  way.  m  the  new  crxle  of  laws,  which  I  suppose  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  ycu  to  make.  I  desire  you  wotild  remember  the  ladles  and 
bo  more  generous  and  favorable  to  them  than  were  your  ancestors. 
Dr.  not  put  such  unlimited  power  Into  the  hands  of  husbands. 
Remember  all  m.en  would  be  tyrants  [1  they  could." 

Women  have  progressed  a  long  way  since  those  words  were  penned. 
In  the  face  of  the  most  stringent  opposition  they  have  demanded 
and  received  seme  degree  of  recognition  of  their  right  to  be  edu- 
£f,\*u'  l^  participate  m  trovornment,  to  enter  the  professions,  to 
work-  m  a  word,  to  live  their  lives  In  their  own  way  as  free  human 
beings.  There  remains  only  the  adoption  of  this  simple  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  women  will  stand  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  men.  You  ask  no  special  privileges.  You  crave  no  favora 
because  you  are  women.  You  are  willing  to  match  your  strength 
and  your  intellig.  nee  with  your  brothers.  Write  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion this  am.enciment  and  women  wUl  be  free  to  make  their  fullest 
possible  contrlbuucn  to  the  building  of  a  better  America. 
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HON.  CLAUDE  V.  PARSONS 

01     ILLLVOIS 

IX  Tin:  HOUSE  of  rkpkesentatives 

V,\d::csdQy.  DccL7?ibcr  15.  1927 


ADDRESS    BY   HON     WIII.I.^M   H     DIFTERICH,    SENATOR    FROM 
ILLINOIS.   DECEMBER   3.    1D37 

Mr.  P.^RSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addrcs.3  delivered  by  Hon.  \Vili.i.»m  H.  DiETERirH. 
United  States  Senator  from  IllinoL^,  at  a  banquet  held  in  the 
gold  room  nf  the  Congre.ss  Hotel.  Chicago.  111.,  December  3, 
1937,  in  'he  interest  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  waterway: 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  prlvHcgo  of  di.=cuss:ng  for  a  brief  time 
the  bill  mtrcduced  m  thp  House  of  Rcprosmtatlvc^  by  Cong-e="='nan 
P.MtsoNs,  authon:-:ng  The  fJ-w  cf  a  sufficient  qura'itity  "of  w'atcr 
fr..m  Lake  Mi-hipan  for  t):e  purpr,.-,e  of  makln^j  posr-ible  a  com- 
mercially u.-i  ua  wa'eiwiiy  from  the  Lakes  to  tl.e  Gulf. 

I  urn  111  full  synip.ithy  with  the  ooject  sought  to  be  acccm- 
plished  by  this  meas-ure.  and  I  .\m  consciovis  "cf  Its  Importance 
not  cnly  to  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  lUinois  bu'  a'si 
to  the  States  lying  within  the  r.rsss-.'ppi  Vallcv.  zs  well  a^  the 
Nation   as  a  whole 

The  miovement  to  con.-itruct  a  commercially  useful  waterway 
connecting  the  Great  Lakes  w;'h  the  Gulf  ol  "Mexico  dates  back 
far  beyond  the  mcncry  of  any  living  man.  Tlie  conception  of 
this  project  is  o'der  thin  the  Rrpuh!lc  l'.sclf  The  firht  to  accom- 
plish It  is  an  nnportant  p.-.rt  of  the  history  of  the"  dcve'opment 
cf  the  preat  Central  We.;t. 

The  lnWTfer,>nce  and  o,hs*ructlrns  which  new  tl-.rcatcn  to  stran- 
gle and  destroy  its  usefulness  are  not  only  shameful  and  selflih 
but  cun'^titute  the  most  unju.st  denial  of  the  legal  rights  of  a 
ptople  ever  recorded  In  an  cpln:on  cf  a  court. 

The  natu.-nl  advantages  which  the  people  of  any  locality  have 
a  ri'Tht  to  cnjuy  lu  the  matter  of  transportation  and  communi- 
caticn  are  too  --.acred  to  bo  bartered  away  or  surrendered  In  the 
present  instance.  Illinois  and  the  States  of  the  valley  do  not  pur- 
po.se  to  surrender  their  right  to  construct  and  maintain  this 
wat  'rway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

This  watcrv.-ay  Is  essential  to  our  prosperity  in  times  of  peace 
and  Indlspenr.abie  for  the  national  defense  in  times  of  war. 

Let  me  a.sk  your  indulgence  while  I  recall  to  your  minds  the 
history  of  the  development  of  this  great  artery  of  cur  national 
commerce 

The  .'science  of  geology,  with  cver>-  precision  with  which  man 
can  rpad  the  physical  changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  points  with 
tinmistakable  accuracy  to  the  fact  that,  at  no  remote  time,  the 
Mi.ssj.s.'-ippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes  were  within  the  same 
v.nter.-.hed,  and  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  found  their 
outlet  through  the  Des  Plalnes,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Mississippi 
Rivers   to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

At  the  time  when  the  first  explorers  visited  this  reijlon  these 
waters  were  separated  by  only  a  shallow  portage,  if  separated  at  all. 

When  the  early  explorers,  Marquette  and  Jollet,  penetrated  the 
wilderness  In  1673.  the  ceography  of  the  country  was  not  known 
other  than  that  there  was  a  chain  of  inland  lakes  Iving  in  tha 
north  central  part  of  the  continent  and  a  great  river"  finding  Its 
.•^ourre  In  the  Lakes  region  which  flowed  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  during  this  early  period  of  our 
countrj-'s  history — reaching  Into  the  early  years  of  our  Republic — 
water  was  the  only  method  of  transportation  that  could  be  looked 
forward  to  for  the  development  of  commerce. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  our  people  began  to  settle 
the  States  of  the  Northwest  and  the  MissLssippl  Valley,  the  problem 
of  transportation  was  the   important  problem  of  the  age. 

It  wa.s  nece.s.«^ary  that  some  means  be  found  to  carry  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Lakes  region  to  the  ocean. 

Our  ocean  commerce  at  that  lime  was  with  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  the  St.  LainTcnce  was  the  natural  waterway  leading  from  the 
Lakes  region   to  the  sea. 

Efforts  were  made  to  effect  some  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  Joint  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  two  Nations,  but  to 
this  Great  Britain  would  not  give  consent. 

The  rule  of  public  law  which  at  that  time  obtained  in  reference 
to  the  iLse  of  navigable  rivers  flowing  across  national  boundaries 
was  that  the  right  of  navigation  belonged  to  all  nations  touching 
their  bank.s.  This  rule  was  recognized  by  all  the  civilized  nations 
cf  the  world. 

H(v,vever.  disregarding  the  rule  of  public  law  in  the  case  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  England  boldly  announced  the  doctrine  that,  inas- 
much as  she  was  the  sole  owner  of  both  banks  of  the  river,  she. 


and  she  alone,  had  the  right  to  the  use  and  control  of  the  river 
for  the  purpose  of  navigation  and  refused  to  enter  into  any  nego- 
tiations concerning  the  .same. 

Tills  attitude  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  made  it  Imperative 
for   the   proper   development   of   our   a.qncultural   and  commercial 
nterests  In  the   Great   Lakes  region,  that  we  find  another  outlet 
for  our  ocean-froln<?  commerce 

toils' waierwa?"  "'^'  ^'^^'^^^s  from  recorded  history  pertaining 

As  early  as  1803.  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury. 
ur?ed  upon  the  b-nate  that  a  canal  be  built  which  had  for  iti 
purpose  the  reopening  of  the  Great  Lakes  outlet  to  the  sea  br 
way  of  the  waters  of  the  Chicago,  Des  Plaincs,  lUmjis,  and 
Mississippi    Rivers, 

In  1310  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  offered  bv  P'--*er  B  Po-'cr 
Congrrssmrn  from  New  York.  hnvlnE:  the  same  purpose  In  view"    ' 

In   1817  Congrcs-  adopted   a  resolution  offered   bv   John  Holmes 
of  Massachusetts,  requiring  the  Committee  en  RJuds  and  Canali 
to  investigate  the  expediency  cf  this  canal 
less'th''^''  ^Q^  'Admitted  to  the  Union  in  1818  with  a  population  of 

In  1819  John  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  recommended  that  this 
canal  be  constructed  on  account  of  Its  Importance  for  commerce 
^T'"^  L?  military  operations,  following  a  report  made  in  1818  by 
MaJ.  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States  Arm.y. 

In  1821  a  resolution  was  adopted  bv  Congress  directinr  the 
Committee  on  P^ablic  Lands  to  determine  what  was  necepsa'ry  to 
construct  this  canal  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  Stages. 

The  correspcndcnce  between  John  Adams.  Secretary  of  State 
and  th.e  British  Minister  Plenipotentiary  discloses  that  the  B'iM'=h 
Government's  attention  was  again  called  to  the  fact  that  upon  the 
sound  principles  of  public  law,  American  citizens  were  legally 
entitled  to  navmate  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  but  the  British  Gov- 
ernment persisted  In  its  refusal  to  recede  from  Its  position  cl 
claiming  the  exclu.sive  right  cf  naviqation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  persisted  In  its  rcfu.-al  to  enter  m-^i  ne^rotlations  regarding 
the  same.  * 

In  1322  the  Congress  parsed  an  act  authorizing  the  State  of 
IlUnois  to  open  this  carnal  through  the  pubUc  lands,  but  by  rea- 
son of  lack  cf  funds,  the  Slate  d.d  not  undertake  its  construction. 

In  1827  Congrecs  again  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  open  this  canal  and  provided  therein  that  there  should 
be  granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois  lands  to  the  amount  of  234  or.Q 
acres  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  State  In  ccnitructintr  tha 
canal. 

In  1836  the  act  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  Iliinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  was  passed  bv  the  State. 

The  original  design  was  for  a  deep-cut  canal  fed  bv  gravity  f\-vf 
from  Lake  Michigan,  but  it  was  built  on  the  shallow-cut  plan  r.nd 
fin.-:lly  completed  :n  1843  at  a  cost  of  over  six  and  one-half  n-i- 
hons  of  dollars.  Tlie  canal  was  built  to  a  width  of  40  feet  and 
a  depth  of  6  feet. 

It  might  be  not^d  that  the  population  of  Chicago  in  1848  was 
approximately   20  000. 

In  1866.  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress,  the  War  Department 
recommended  the  enlargement  of  this  canal.  General  Wilson  -n 
presenting  a  survey  for  the  improvement,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that.  "The  Iliinois  River  seems  to  have  been  especially  de- 
signed by  nature  as  the  line  by  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
are  to  be  connected  with  the  Mississippi."  He  also  stated  "A 
moments  consideration  will  show  that  at  no  remote  period  the 
waters  of  the  lake  must  have  been  carried  oS  by  these  stream^^  as 
well  as  by  the  St.  Lawrence." 

Reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  made  In  1868.  1880  1884  and 
1887  show  an  entL-e  accord  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  of  Illinois  to  increase  the  capacity  of  this  canal 
In  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  18S7,  "he  stated  that' 
"The  United  States  and  the  State  of  Illinois  have  long  been  com- 
mitted to  the  project  of  opening  a  water  communication  betwe.-n 
the  Mls-^i.ssippi  River  and  the  northern  lakes  cf  capacity  sufnrient; 
for  the  wants  of  commerce  and  for  the  exigencies  of  our  national 
defense,  should  these  ever  arise."  The  report  further  states  that 
"The  problem  of  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mls-lss'ppl 
River  by  a  commodious  waterway  that  could  be  used  for  commer- 
cial, m.illtary,  and  naval  purposes  has  received  attention  from  our 
most  thoughtful  statesmen  from  the  dav  of  .Mbert  Gallatin  to  tha 
present," 

In  1889  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  pas-^ed  an  act 
pursuant  to  which  the  present  canal  was  cciLstrurted  providing 
for  an  ultimate  flow  of  10.000  cubic  second -feet 

This  canal  was  completed  In  1901,  and  ha.s  been  :n  operation 
ever  since. 

The  legal  right  to  withdraw  water  from  Lake  Michigan  for  sani- 
tary and  navigation  purposes  had  never  been  Guestioned  by  our 
own  Government,  or  by  any  of  the  gcvernmrnis  of  the  British 
po-ssessions  to  the  north  borderint:  on   such   lakes. 

That  the  Chicago  Drainage  C^nal  was  to  l>'rome  a  link  in  the 
waterway  frcm  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  was  rec :cnir;"d  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  early  as  1896.  when  the  Secretary  of  "Wiu-  author- 
ized the  enlargement  of  the  Chicago  River  In  anticipation  of  the 
completion  of  the  canal. 

The  canal  was  again  recognized  as  a  part  of  this  waterv.-ay  when 
the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  it  to  be  opened  on  May  8  1899, 
and  again  when  the  Secretary  authorized  the  withdrawal  of  3.333 
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In  the  meantime,  the  wit 
had  entered  into  negotiations 
and  Great  Britain,  which 
tlonal  Waterways  Ccmmis.=ic 
Canada  and  three  represent 
and  report  upon  the  conditio 
United  States  and  Canada 
improvements  and  regulationi 
gation  in  said  waters 

The  United  States 
pointed  October   16.    1903. 
appointed   January   7.    1905 
which  finally  resulted  In  the 

The  question  of  the  div 
other  purposes  by  either  of 
careful   consideration. 

On  March   19,  1906.  the 
Waterways    Commission 
which  they  advised  at  that  t 
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On  April  25,  1906.  the  Can 
Waterways  Commission  .<;ubr 
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Co..    11.200:     Niagara    Falls    Park 
Ilatd  Canal.  1,800. 

iidian   members  of  the   International 
tted    their    report,    m    which    thev 
:>ermitted  diversion  on  the  Canadian 
second. 
;hat  on  account  of  the  construction 
when   in  full   operation,   would   use 
second,    the   American    side    of    the 
to   18.500   cubic  feet   per  second 
imated  by  them  of  28,500   on   the 
on  the  Canadian  side, 
and  the  American  CommLssioners 
their   respective   Governments,    m 
lollows   (I  quote  from  sec.  3)  ;   "The 
end   that   such   diversions,    exlusive 
use  or  the  service  of  locks  in  navi- 
Canadian  side  to  36,000  cubic  feet 
States  side  to  18^00  cubic  feet  per 
".  a  diversion  for  sanitary  purposes 
per  second  be  authorized  for  the 
that  a  treaty  or  legislation  be  had 
quantities  mentioned." 
found  as  follows  (I  quote  from  sec. 
'  all  the  circumstances  leads  us  to 
of  lO.OOO  cubic  feet  per  second 
provide  for  the  large.st  navigable 
to  the  Mississippi  River  which  has 
r|Ess." 

Boundary  Waters   Treatv   between 

kas  signed  by  the  President  of  the 

utporities.  and  consent   and   approval 

rl^ht  of  both  the   United  Statas  and 

and  Iea%'es  the  control  of  such  use 

except  Insofar  as  they  agreed  upon 

at  Niagara  Falls. 

which   boundarv-   waters  mav  be  used, 

for  domestic  and  sanitary  purposes: 

uses  for  power   and   irrigation 


tiiird, 


purposes  at  Niaeara  Falls  at  20  000 

used  on  the  American  side,  and  36  000 

Canadian  side,  substantially  as  recom- 
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to  Interfere  with  the  diversion 
canal  at  Lake  Michigan  was  evi- 
ge  in   the  treaty:    "The  foregoing 

disturb  any  existing  use  of  bound- 

kxDundary." 

time,  by  authorization  cf  Cnn- 
of  War,  withdrawing  4.167  cubic 
'"   for  sanitary  and   navigation 


?tiigi 
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As  usual,  our  Canadian  friends  got  the  better  of  the  negotia- 
tions. They  were  permitted  to  withdraw  36,00  cubic  feet  ner 
second  as  against  our  20.000  cubic  feet,  plus  the  amount  to  be 
diverted  through  the  drainage  canal  estimated  in  the  treatv  nt 
lOOCO  cubic  feet  per  second.  ^   ^ 

There  was  no  reason  why  Canada  should  be  given  t>'e  ad-i'-ta^e 
of  a  greater  volume  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  gencralin£:'nownr 
except  usual  British  nerve.  x-  e,  b  i^uwcr 

The  water-surface  area  lying  within  the  United  States  wis 
60,951  square  miles,  or  64  percent,  as  against  34^210  soua-e  niu« 
or  36  percent,  in  Canada.  ''Uits, 

Not  only  this  but  the  drainage-basin  area  of  the  Great  Lakes 
lying  Within  the  United  States,  is  176.050  square  miles  as  ar-ainst 
122.030  square  miles  In  Canada.  The  proportion  be  ng  tP  t  59 
percent  of  the  drainage-basin  area  is  In  the  United  States*  and 
41  percent  In  Canada.  With  this  must  be  considered  the  fa^^t  t'hn 
tlie  rainfall  is  much  heavier  in  the  United  St:itcs  in  the  tribu'  rv 
area  than  in  the  Canadian  area.  ''  ' 

Elihu   Rcot  was  S-cretary  of  State  when   this   treaty  was   ne^o 
tlated  and  appeared  before  the  Ccmmittce  on  Foreign  Rola-icni°of 
the  Senate  m  the  matter  of  the  ratification  of  the  treatv 

When  afked  why  no  specific   mention   of   the   diversion   of   Takf. 
Michigan   through   the   IlJlnois   <t   Michigan   Canal   was   made    Mr 
Root  explained   that  he  purposely  refused  to  let  them  make  mm 
tion  of   Lake  Michigan,   as  he  did   not  consider  Lake  Michi-a-    -  ■ 
boundary  waters.  '^  " 

Mr.  Root,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  object  to  the  unea-nl 
diversion  for  power  purposes  at  Xiiigiu-a  r-^r^Iied  that  "We  an-  nVw 
taking  10,000  cubic  feet  a  second  out  of  Lai:^  Mich-an  at  Chicago 
and  I  refused  to  let  them  say  anything  m  the  treaty  about  it  f 
won  d  not  permit  them  to  say  anythii.g  about  Like  Mirhlcan'  I 
w;culd  not  have  anything  in  the  treaty  about  It  and  J-der  th^ 
circumstances  I  thought  I  better  not  kick  about  this  36.000  cubic 

At  and  prior  to  tlie  time  that  the  boundary  water  treatv  wa« 
erterrd  nto  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  water  w^ 
flowm,-  from  Lake  Michigan  through  the  can.U  and  thmce  on 
down  tnrough  the  Des  Plaines.  Illinois,  and  Mississippi  Rivers  m 
the  amount  of  4,167  cubic  feet  per  second  "-  >..b  m 

y^J^l"  amount  was  being  withdrawn  by  authority  of  pcrrnlus  l.ssued 

amount  of  10.000  cubic  feet  per  second  'iicrea..ed  to   .he 

Up  to  this  time  no  protest  had  been  made  by  any  State  or  ^nv 

fhTs'w??e'?'  ""^  Govcrmnom  challenging  oJrJt  t?withd."^ 
In  1920  plans  for  the  Improvement  of  the  IlLlnols  waterwav  from 

Ltica  to  Lockpcrt  by  and   at  the  expense  of   the   Stlto  Tri  noS 

were  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  theScc-etaA   of  w  r 

i^^i'-d^^V'  '"''>''  5^^""  ^-"  ^^^  sanitary 'canal  w^  autho^: 
Ized  and  21  years  after  it  had  been  in  actual  operation  the  St?Jo 
of  Wisconsin  nied  suit  In  the  United  States  Supreme  cSun  LaIS2 

ii'p^^^^  °'  ^"*°°''  '°  '°^°'"  ^^^  suite  and  It^  agen^e^?  S 
di^verting    any    waters    from    Lake    Michigan    into    thf    mILsIippI 

fi/^  ^f  ^  meantime  the  United  States  had  filed  suit  to  enjoin  the 

?.^nJI  ""T  't^^''  "^^^  ''"^'^  f-^^^  P"  ^^-ond  as  authorSS  bv 
Congress.     In   January    1925,   a  decree   was   granted   enJolnfiTthl 

fw  fn"""""  ^''r  '''"''  ^^™""-^  ^•'•^-  ^h-  provisTon  in  the  decreJ 
that  the  same  should  ko  mto  effect  in  60  days  *°"hout  orerSce 
to  any  permit  that  m:i:ht  be  issued  by  the  S^cret^-  S  War 
according  to  law  ^  secretary    of    ^^ar 

R*cogni7in^'  the  necessity  for  a  larger  flow  of  water  than  hart 
previously  been  permitted,  the  Secretary  of  War  on  jSSch  3  192% 
and   before   said   decree   for   Injunction   went   IntSe^eaiiued   a 

^;™^4S^r'':;'Ta^'^^';?r'^"^^^^^'^  ^°^  °^  sSo  cubT?.>e? 

^  L,r  1  •  ^^"^"^  Michigan  for  rx  period  of  5  vears 

Lm  the  .at.  port.?  """'  ""  """'^  "  "">  commerce  earned  oa 
Or.  Octcbor  ,5,  1925,  the  state  of  Wisconsin  Sled  nn  aj-i.-nded  h'll 

?n;;.';.t:?r^??rr.".  eS'a?,oV''l --rS'oi'"-''  - 

l£r4HC"S^^-~-'-^ 

?nwn  a  m?st  .M7tiin<.  ^"P"^"^^  ^ourt  of  the  United  States  handt^ 

flSi  of  water  throu^h^°^« '"'?''•  ^"  ^'^^"^  ''^  announced  that  this 
uuw  ox  water  through  a  canal  encouraged  to  be  buiit  bv  'h--  Crn- 
gress  and  authorized  by  our  Government  and  reco^  ze  bv  tiea?v 
purpSe   °'''  ''^^'  ""^'^  ^"^  ^^  ^^*"g  fi°--^  forTn  fnadins  "bl^ 

comme??e'''*°''  '  '°'"^  °^  81.466.902.000  t^S-niiles  of'lhafycar\ 
The  case  was  rereferred  to  the  ma-^ter  for  th"  r-irpo-e  of  adx1='n^ 

res^ed'^^L'^Th  '"^^  'l^^H  °'  '^^  '"J^^'"^^  com^MaTants  could 'be 
res.ured.   and   the  master  found   that   after    1930   the    withdrawal 
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should  be  reduced  to  6.500  cubic  second-feet,  and  that  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1935,  to  5.000  second-feet,  and  after  December  31.  1938,  to 
1,500  second-feet  :n  order  to  re.L-tore  the  lake  levels. 

A'tf  ntlon  was  ciilied  to  the  Court  that  at  the  very  time  they  were 
handing  down  their  decree  the  lake  levels  were  higher  than  they 
had  been  in  over  40  years.  That  there  had  been  a  rise  In  tlie  Lake 
levels  cf  Lake  Michigan  of  approximately  4  feet  since  1923,  the  year 
that  they  estimated  the  damage  and  thiit  this  rise  had  taken  place 
wlthnut  any  lessening  of  the  flow  through  the  canal.  But  the  Court 
held  that  the  actual  rise  of  3  feet  as  compared  with  the  theoretical 
lall  of  6  inches  was  unimportant,  that  the  fictitious  injury  must  be 
repaired,  and  the  Illinois  waterways  strangled. 

Tins  was  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ficinig  in  Its  legislative  capacity,  denying  to  the  Congress  the  right 
cf  regulating  the  flow  by  the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  taking  upon  itself  the  right  to  prescribe  and  legislate  what  that 
flow  should  be. 

The  record  .shows  that  when  It  became  apparent  that  the  water- 
way connecting  the  Lakes  with  the  Gulf  was  going  to  be  constructed 
cur  Canadian  friends  and  their  sympathizers  on  our  side  of  the 
border  became  extremely  busy  In  promotmg  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

When  the  War  Department  approved  the  plans  of  the  Illinois 
waterway  from  Utlca  to  Lockport.  a  Commission  was  immediately 
appointed  to  Investigate  and  report  on  the  improvement  of  the 
St  Lawrence  River  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal  fct 
navigation   and    power. 

Tills  report  was  submitted  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  then  Sec- 
retary of  Stat'',  by  the  Joint  secretaries  of  the  Commi.ssicn  on 
January  6,  1922.  and  was  in  turn  submitted  by  Mr.  Hughes,  tht 
Secretary  of  State,  to  President  Harding  on  January   14.   1922. 

The  report  contained  estimates  and  surveys  with  reference  to 
the  constiucticn  of  a  seawav  from  Lake  Ontario  past  the  Interna- 
tional Puipids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  report  was  submitted 
for  the  information  of  the  Congress  by  Pre'^ldent  Harding  on 
January  16.   1922.     It  made  no  mention  of  the  Illinois  Canal. 

On  November  16.  1926.  another  Joint  commission,  appointed  to 
advise  on  the  development  of  a  shipway  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  sea.  made  its  report,  which  report  was  made  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  then  Chairman  of  the  United  States  St,  Lawrence  Com- 
mission, and  wa.s  transmitted  to  Piesident  Coolidge.  who  in  turn 
transmitted  it  with  liis  usual  brevity  for  the  Information  of  the 
Congress. 

This  report  had  something  to  say  about  existing  diversions  and 
their  effect  upon  the  lake  levels. 

Without  wanting  my  remarks  construed  as  showing  any  dis- 
respect for  the  illu.'-trious  gentleman  connected  with  the  above- 
mentioned  transaction.  I  want  it  to  be  not.ed  that  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  and  Hubert  Hoover  were  not  strangers  to  the  problem 
of  the   St     Lanrence   seaway. 

.'\fter  the  final  decree  in  the  Lake  Level  casp  was  entered  on 
April  14.  1930.  when  Charles  Evans  Hughes  had  become  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  friends  of  the  St  Lavrrence  seaway 
began  to  pre.-s  for  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Tli'Tc  was  transmitted  on  January  18,  1533.  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  President  Hoover  the  draft  of  a  treaty  containing  various 
reports  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Engineers,  the  last  report  being 
dated  April  9.  1932:  and  President  Hoover,  en  the  19th  day  of 
January  1933,  transmitted  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  with  the  re- 
ports lor  til'  purpose  of  receiving  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent 
to  )t.s  ratification. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  His  Majesty,  after  providing  In  the  treaty  that 
tlie  United  States  pay  substantially  the  entire  expense  of  the 
new  rnnsiruction  prfjvided  for  in  the  treaty,  pcrmittod  Hia 
Majesty's  Government  to  take  credit  for  all  previous  expenditures 
on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal.  They  then 
concluded  that  they  would  make  certain  of  the  destruction  of  the 
waterway  constructed  by  authority  of  otir  Government  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

Mr  Hrvover  and  His  Majesty  were  quite  familiar  with  the  opinion 
of  our  Supreme  Court;  and  so  Impres-sed  were  they  with  its  just- 
ness that,  in  order  to  foreclose  our  people  from  remedying  the 
wrong  by  congressional  act.  they  had  the  opinion  inserted  Into 
and  made  a  part  of  the  treaty  in  the  following  language:  "That 
the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  system  through  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  shall  be  reduced  by  December  31.  1938,  to 
the  quantity  permitted  as  of  that  date  by  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  April  21.  1930." 

Let  it  be  .said  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  United  States  Senate 
that  It  refused  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  whicli  sought  to  take  away  the  vested  rights  of  the  States 
of  the  Central  West.  and.  more  than  that,  it  sought  to  tiirn  over  to 
the  British  Government  the  right  to  meddle  in  and  regulate  our 
own  domestic  affairs. 

The  bill  presented  by  the  Congressman  from  Ellnols  Is  impor- 
tant to  undo  this  injustice  perpetrated  upon  ovir  people. 

I  admire  Britl-h  statesmanship.  Tliey  are  true  to  their  country 
and  Its  Interests.  No  inducement  can  be  offered  that  will  per- 
suade them  to  give  away  the  public  rights.  Tlicy  will  not  sit  at 
the  conference  tables  unless  they  stand  to  win  by  that  conference. 

After  Congress  has  given  the  authority  under  this  act  to  flow 
5.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Canadian  power  interests  will  stUl 
have  the  advantage  of  11,000  cubic  second-feet  of  the  division 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara. 

In  Justice  to  our  people,  we  should  Insist  on  an  equitable  divi- 
sion of  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  Niagara  and  the  Interna- 


tional Rapids  for  power  purposes  bnsed  on  the  contribution  of 
the  two  watersheds  to  the  flow  of  tlio.se  rivers 

If  Canadian  power  interests  are  permitted  to  use  36.000  cubic 
second-feet,  we  shf  uld  be  permitted  to  u.se,  apportioned  according 
to  drainage  area.  52,000  cubic  seond-feet,  or,  if  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  water  area,  v,-e  should  be  permitted  to  the  use  of  65,000 
cubic  second-feet  of  the  Niagara.  wit"h  the  same  proportion  in  tha 
developments  at  the  International  Rapids 

It  is  about  time  that  we  explode  the  filmsy  explanation  of  our 
negotiators  that  this  unjust  division  at  Niagara  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  beauty  of  the  Falls. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  15,  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  R.  L.  EXDUGHTON,  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  10.  1937 


Mr.  FRED  M.  \^NSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
speech  delivered  recently  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  DouGHTON] : 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  this  radio 
audience  en  the  Important  and  timely  question  of  Federal  Taxa- 
tion, Much  has  been  said  and  much  WTitt-en  In  recent  months 
concerning  our  tax  laws  and  their  influence  upon  our  economic 
pyst-em.  Tills  subject  is  of  great  concern  to  me,  as  the  Comm.ntee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  be:ng  chairman, 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  originating  and  proposing  Federal  tax 
legislation. 

In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  I  am  anxious  to  outline  briefly 
the  problems  whicli  now  face  our  committee  and  my  impressions 
as  to  the  general  policy  which  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  enact- 
m.ent  of  tax  laws. 

Since  the  close  cf  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  the  Ccm.nnttee 
on  Ways  and  Menns.  through  its  subcom.mittee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Honorable  Frtd  M.  Vi.vson.  of  Kentucky,  has  been 
engaged  in  a  thorough  and  ccm.prehensive  study  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion. We  are  attempting,  and  I  triLst  we  will"  be  successful  in 
working  cut,  a  satisfactory  revision  cf  our  tax  laws,  including  the 
much-discussed  tax  on  the  undistributed  net  income  of  corpora- 
tions and  the  present  method  cf  treating  capital  gams  .ind  losses. 

In  connection  with  this  revision,  there  are  several  factors  that 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  first  of  these  is  the  necessity  for 
assurance  that  no  substantial  lose  of  revenue  will  occur.  If  we  are 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget — which  many  citizens,  including  large 
taxpayers,  have  been  demanding  as  necessary  to  a  .^-ound  recovery— 
and  begin  a  program  cf  retirement  of  our  public  debt,  it  is  apparent 
to  every  thinking  person  that  governmental  revenues  m.ust  be  main- 
tained at  or  near  the  present  level,  even  if  .-^^ubstantial  saving-^  are 
made  by  the  reasonable  curtailm.ent  of  expenditures,  which  1  em- 
phatically favor.  Regardless  of  the  causes  of  our  revenue  needs, 
and  whatever  opinions  may  be  held  with  regard  to  them,  the  fact 
stands  that  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  these  needs  must  be  raised 
by  taxation. 

However,  the  knowledge  that  no  .substantial  reduction  in  the 
total  general  tax  burden  can  be  expected  does  not  mean  tliat  a 
generally  beneficial  reform  and  revision  of  cur  tax  structure  can- 
not and  should  not  be  made.  In  fact,  we  hope  and  expect  to 
bring  out  a  tax  bill  that  will  so  far  eliminate  the  defects  and 
correct  the  inequities  contained  in  existing  law  as  to  leave  little 
reasonable  grounds  for  complaint  by  those  taxpayers,  either  cor- 
porate or  individual,  who  are  willing  to  bear  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  necessary  costs  of  their  Government. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  of  the 
time  element  involved  in  a  tax  revision.  Pcrso.ns  clamoring  for  in- 
stant repeal  cf  the  undistributed-profits  tax  apparently  are  taking 
no  thought  of  the  necessity  for  a  tax  to  take  it^  place.  To  repeal 
any  law  is  but  the  work  of  a  day.  However,  to  thoroughly  work 
out  and  fully  consider  a  fair  and  workable  substitute  measure 
requires  time  and  thought,  and  too  great  haste  at  this  crvicial 
time  m.ight  result  in  Inequities  equal  to  cr  greater  than  those  wo 
are  now  striving  to  correct. 

Also  those  who  are  vigorously  advocating  the  repeal  cr  modifi- 
cation of  this  tax  to  be  retroactive,  so  as  to  apply  to  the  cu:-rent 
year  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  evidently  have  net  stopped 
to  consider  the  "hardships  that  such  a  course  would  produce.  No 
matter  what  action  is  eventually  taken  on  the  undistributed- 
profits  tax.  the  measure  which  replaces  it  must  cont.aln  rates  suili- 
ciently  high  to  secure  a  substantial  tax  revenue  from  corporate 
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Inrome      Thus,   thope  man\ 
fiirxal  affairs  and  dividend 
to   the   effect    of   the   existlh 
to   their   stockholders   in   d 
it  we  were  to  now  change 
ments  were  made 

While   rates   along   the   11 
our    subcomm:ttee    would 
applied  retroactively,  I  feel 
able  it  It  were  known  early 
be  applicable      But   li  they 
company  would  have  no  no 
fixed  irrevocably  for  the  ye 
In  contravention  of  the 
taxpayers.     I  believe  that  s 
Widespread  ros^ntmcnt. 

I   Lave   pledged   c  -d  now- 
best   efforts   toward   the   rev 
as   threat  a  decree  as  our  re 
other   taxpayers   will   permit 
out  that   pledge  and  are  di 
chief  objectives.     The  first 
of  the  defects  and  hardshi 
to  remove;  and  the  second 
as  possible,  of  the  harmful 
taxes  on  our  general  busine^ 

If  fear,  or  doubt   that  th 
effects  upon  business,  or  is 
Ing  recession  of  business 
For    I    am    sure    that    I 
m.ittees  of   both   Houses, 
that  we  are  determined  to 
that  the  revision  will  be  as 
accomplish  in  the  light  of 
This   IS   our   responsibility 
that  some  mistakes  have 
to   correct   them  by   utilizi 
administering  the  law.     I 
how  carefully  considered 
case  secure  the  required  ami 
Injustice,    some    hardship, 
However,  these  evils  can  be 
the  formation  of  tax  policy 
of  tax  laws,  and   If   vigilant 
various  taxes,  and  if  a  fair 
the   question   of   changes   az 
likely   to   prove   beneficial. 
Constructive,  intelligent. 
Is  invaluable   both   to   the 
as  it  is  mainly  from  the 
out  whether  or  not  the  shoe 

Much  of  the   recent 
on    the    undistributed   net 
posed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
centage   of  the  corporation's 
company,   and  thus  does 
would  be  subjected  to  the 
Its  adoption  may  be  brlefiy 
revenue  made  it   doubly 
fair  and  substantial  tax' 
pany  cr  paid  out  in  dividen 
hoped  and  expected  that  th 
the   disparity  that  has 
In  the  corporate  form,  and 
Individuals  and   partnership; 

In   many   corporations  theye 
In   position  to  control   the 
Purely   for   reasons   of   tax 
arranged  the  company's  polic 
late  in  the  com^pany  to  an 
needs.     Thus   by  pa'ying  the 
graduated  Individual  surtax 
pltshed  by  these  persons 
fered  an  equally  substantial 
is  allowed  to  escape  its  fair 
result  In  the  overburdening 

This  practice  had  grown 
tlons  and  it  was  resrulting  1 
stockholders  In  addition  to 
The  undistributed-profits  tax 
to  place  on  corporate  profit  i 
were  distributed  or  withheld. 
finally  make  In  this  tax  in 
should    not    be    regarded    as 
approval  upon  such  unjustified 

At  the  same  time  it  was 
avoid  taxes  was  not  the 
of  corporate  profits.     Some 
reason  of  contractual  or  othei 
exercise  of  good  business 
make  it  Impossible  or  highly 
to  their  stockholders. 

In  attempting  to  obtain 
the  same  time   avoid  or  at 
Committee  on  Ways  and 
tam  "cushions  "  and  relief  p 


companies   *;hat   have   arranged   their 

icles  for  the  current  year  to  conform 

g    law,    by    distributing   their    income 

vidends,   would    be    unfairly   penalized 

the  basis  upon   which   these   arrange- 

nes   of   those   tentatively   agreed   to  bv 
vork    an    injustice    in    many    cases    if 
confident  that  they  would  b»  accept- 
in  a  taxable  year  that  such  rates  would 
were  imposed  retroactively,  so  that  a 
ce  of  them  until  its  policies  had  been 
It  would  seem  distinctly  unfair  and 
faith  owed   by  a  government   to  its 
h  a  course  would  meet  Justified  and 
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renew   that   pledge   to   exert   my   very 

sion    and    modification    of   this    tax   to 

.•enue  needs   will  allow  and   justice  to 

We   are   working   overtime    to   carry 

I'ecting  our  efforts  mainly  toward   two 

these  is  the  elimination  of  as  mar.v 

in  unusual  cases  as  we  may  be  abl-:- 

s  the  correction,  to  as  great  an  extent 

i-ffects  that  may  be  caused  by  existing 

conditions. 

will   not  be  done,   has  any  deterring 

in  any  way  responsible  for  the  exi.-*- 

ivity,   those  doubts   may   be   removed. 

the    sentiment    of    the    tax    com.- 

Qf   the   Congress   itself,    when   I    say 

o  everything  within  our  power  to  see 

fair  and  equitable  as  we  are  able  to 

existing  facts   and   conditions 

and   we   gladly   face   it.      Recognlziru:; 

made,   we  are  making  every  effort 

the  facts   and   experience   gained   in 

ve  yet  to  see  a  tax  system,  no  matter 

expertly  set  up.  that  would  m  every 

Dunt  of  revenue  without  causinc:  some 

and    seme    economic    maladjustment. 

kept  to  a  minimum  if  care  is  used  in 

and  the  drafting  and  administration 

scrutiny   is  made   into   the   effects  of 

and  open  mind   is  maintained  toward 

d   reform   where   they    are    needed    cr 


zr.( 


id  unselfish  criticism  of  the  tax  laws 

Congress  and   to   the  Treasury   ofQcials 

xpayers  themselves   that  we  can   find 

is  pinching  too  much. 

criticism   has   been   directed   at  the   stu-tax 

come    of    corporations    which    is    im- 

1936.     This  tax  is  based  upon  the  per- 

net  income  that  Is  withheld   by  the 

go   into  individual   hands   where    it 

tax  on  individuals.     The  reasons  for 

ed.     First,  the  pressing  necessity  for 

in^ortant   that   corporate   profits   pay   a 

wh^her  they  were  withheld  by  the  com- 

to  the  shareholders.     Second,  it  was 

5  tax  would  do  much  toA»ard  relieving 

between  the  tax  paid  by  buslnes.s 

that  paid  by   business   carried   on  by 

were  stockholders   of   great   wealtli 

livldend   policies   of   such    companies. 

avoidance    such    persons    frequently    so 

es  as  to  allow  the  earninj^s  to  accumu- 

rxtent  far  in  excess  of  any  legitimate 

fiat   corporate   tax   and   avoiding  th.- 

substantial  tax  savings  were  accom- 

.  consequently,  the  Government  suf- 

oss  of  revenue.     If  any  class  or  group 

'  "~"  of  the  tax  load,  it  must  inevitably 

Df  other  taxpayers. 

iVitll  It  was  reaching  alarming  propor- 

a  patent  injustice  to  many  minority 

s  adverse  effect  on  our  tax  revenues. 

was  designed  to  remedy  this  evil  and 

an  equal  tax  burden,   whether  they 

Whatever  changes  the  Congress  may 

interests  of  th?  general  welfare,  rhev 

placing    the    stamp    of   congressiona'l 

'■  corporate  practices. 

that  in  many  cases  the  dc  ;ire  to 

compelling  motive  behind  the  withhDldmg 

companies  were  heavily  in  debt,  and  by 

legal  reasons,  or  factors  Involving  the 

Jud^ent,  were  put  in  such  position  as  to 

inadvisable  to  pay  out  their  earnings 


its 


thj 


rei  iLized 


beneficial  effects  of  thte  tax.  but  at 

least  minimize  its  harsh  effects,   the 

Ts  placed  In  the  original  measuie  cer- 

ovlsions  designed  to  eaae  or  prevent 


these  fcresf-en  hardships  Ttie  Senate,  however,  saw  fit  to  disaproe 
to  these  provisions,  and  they  were,  with  rfluctance  on  the  part  of 
thf  House  conferees,  stricken  out 

Since  this  tax  was  first  imposed  It  ha.=  been  continually  und  r 
our  .scrutiny  and  Its  effect.^^  have  been  watched  and  carefuily 
noted.  In  addition,  the  complaint.';  of  vuious  ta.vpavcrs  have  Ijeen 
heard  and  carefully  considered.  We  f<>el  that  the  principle  of 
this  tax  is  well  worth  retention  and  that  wifi  modification  in 
rates  and  certain  needed  relief  provLslons  it  should  prove  satis- 
factory to  the  Government  and  those  taxpavers  alike  who  are 
willing  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  load. 

The  subcommittee  has  also  given  extended  consideration  to 
needed  revisions  of  the  tax  treatment  given  bv  the  exLstln^  laws 
to  capital  gains  and  losses.  It  has  tentativolv  acrerd  upon  cer- 
tain changes  which  It  is  believed  will  rerluce  to  a  minmium  the 
untoward  economic  effects  upon  th"-  free  flow  of  capita!  rom- 
nicnly  attributed  to  the  capital-gains  r  ,x  withnur  abandonment 
of  the  sound  principles  of  taxation  tha':  the  tax  burcien  .--houkl 
so  far  as  practicable,  be  levied  according  to  the  principle  of 
ability  to  pay.  The  problems  prcfw-nted  are  diflicult,  for  tho 
question  of  the  proper  method  of  taxation  of  capital  sam-,  has 
been  a  bone  of  contention  from  th''  beft'.nr.lnf:  of  the  incom''- 
tax  system.  There  is  lacking  any  general  agreement  throuEhout 
the  country  as  to  which  of  several  alternative  me'luxls  will  rai.se 
the  necessary  revenue  without  unc'uc  interference  with  freedom 
of  capital  transactlor^s  and  without  undesirable  stimuiation  of 
purely  speculative  activities.  However  it  is  mv  belief  that  sub- 
stannai  progress  toward  a  more  .satisfactory  solution  of  this  old 
problem  is  being  made. 

We  are  convinced  that  th"  work  of  nur  committee  can  be  satis- 
fac'orily  concluded  early  in  the  regular  se  sion  of  the  Congress 
Thus.  I  bespeak  the  patience  of  those  who  have  been  urgmo' 
hasty  action  and  request  sufficient  time  for  our  committ'H'  to 
work  out  a  thorough  revLslon  of  our  tr.x  laws  in  as  scientific  and 
equitable  manner  as  po«usible.  I  fully  believe  that  we  will  be 
able  to  effectuate  a  solution  of  this  most  di-^iculr  problem  In 
.su-h  a  wav  as  to  leave  little  reasonable  ground  for  criticism  bv 
fair-minded  taxpayers. 
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W'itli  an  P'conomy  of  Abundance 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

Oh     VVA.SHi.NGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF'RESENTATIVES 
Wcdnei>day.  December  15,  1937 


STATF„MEN-T  OF  HO.V    SCOTT  Z    HKNDERSON    OF  WASirTN-QTON 
^SSoSTtION  ^^^^^^'^  "^^  '™^  W.ASHINGTOX  STATE  BAii 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  incorporating  a  program  which 
represent.s  prorracted  mediation  and  thought,  the  idca.s  of 
which  were  transmitted  to  me  by  the  Honorable  Scott  Z. 
Hendfr.son.  former  pre.'^idenr  of  the  Washington  State  Bar 
Association  and  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  State  of 
Wa.shington.  Mr.  Henderson  serves  as  counsel  for  many  of 
our  Stale's  leading  corporat.ion.s.  is  a  man  of  tremendous 
popularity,  versatile  attainments,  engaging  personality,  vet 
who  possesses  that  breadth  of  viewpoint,  that  tolerance  for 
his  fellow  man,  that  understanding  of  human  problems. 
which  makes  his  presence  in  a  room  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
those  lucky  enough  to  come  into  contact  with  him. 

It  would  appear  that  in  this  day  of  subsidy  for  agriculture, 
for  merchant  marine,  and  for  various  and  select  groups  in  our 
national  economy,  that  the  ideas  herein  set  forth  have  logical 
justification.  If  wp  are  to  retain  the  capitalist  system,  and 
If  we  are  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  true  economics  and 
work  under  a  program  of  an  economy  of  abundance  rather 
than  an  economy  of  scarcity,  why  .should  not  the  Govern- 
ment encourage  business  to  expand  rather  than  to  contract, 
to  work  to  the  full  hmit  of  its  capacity  rather  than  to 
curtail? 

PRFLIMINART  STATEMENT 

tio'^orweau'h'^  ^"^  ^"^^  distribution   of  wealth   without  produc- 

The  first  step  In  distribution  !.-,  production 
riTiTTi  ^^^■■"-'^P  ^"^  !°  prevent  concentration  of  that  which  Is  pro- 
^Mnbic  >T,-'  .^"^    accompli.^hed    by   a    system,    the    object    of 

which  is  equitably  to  reward  those  who  are  engaged  In  production. 


Thu.s   an   exchange   of  tliat   which   is   produced   takes   place   with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  distribute  the  wealth. 

V,  E  sHorru)  snaitTLATE  production 

To  stop  production  until  a  perfect  sy.-;tem  of  distribution  Is 
worked  out  is  con.structln?  a  highway  to 'destruction.  Stimulated 
production  will  force  distribution.  Usable  goods  cannot  remain 
piled  up  when  there  Is  continued  production  any  more  than  a 
dam  can  hold  back  a  continuously  flowing  stream.  Either  the 
dam  w<ll  break  or  the  water  will  eventually  flow  over  the  dam 
In  accustomed  quantities.  The  more  creeks,  rivulets,  and  nin- 
ofTs  directed  Into  the  main  stream  the  sooner  the  dam  will  break 
or  the  .sooner  the  overflow  and  the  more  overflow  the  better.  This 
Is  Just  pKi:n  CMmnv^n  sense,  re^'ardlcss  of  si;perrcfincd  economic 
theories. 

To  stop  production  and  attempt  to  distribute  bv  forced  draft 
the  results  of  accumulated  production  to  those  not  producing  is 
to  eat  into  existin-j  wealth  without  rcpleni.shmg.  Further,  such  a 
policy  has  throuijh  the  years  deinoi^trated  it.s  territic  destruction 
of  the  morale  and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

I  FT    T-.S    PKOVIDE    AN    ECONCMT    OF   AEUNDANCE 

Superabundance  i.s  "a  con.-Aimmation  devoutly  to  be  wished" 
No  one  Is  injured  by  superabundance  but  all  FufTer  by  pcarcity 
Those  who  tiike  advantage  of  the  situation  of  .scircity  are  made 
more  brutal  and  those  who  are  suffering  are  driven  to  the  desper- 
ation of  revMit  and  forcible  destruction.  The  hi.'^tory  of  all  ages 
dcmon'^trates  that  human  intelllrtence  i.s  not  .'sufficient  to  cope 
w:*h  s'lch  conditions.     The  public  mind  just  goes  berserk. 

We    have' 

1.  Manufacturing  e.<;tab!l.-hment.s  cf  every  description,  advan- 
tageously located  througliout  the  Nation,  adequately  equipped  and 
ready  to  run,  with  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  ever>-  need  of  the 
Nation: 

2    .Available  raw  material   for  use  in  such  factories; 

?  Executives  and  managers  organi.:ed  and  ready  to  function  In 
the   indu.strie.-.: 

4  .Skilled  and  unskilled  labor  ready  and  anxious  to  supply  the 
manpower: 

5  Millions  of  consumers  in  need  and  In  distress,  ready  and 
anxiou.s  to   uie  and  consume; 

6.  Trai-.sportatlon  facilities  second  to  none   in   the  world: 

7  An  abun(jance  of  Idle  capital: 

8  Banking  facilities  organized,  competent,  and  ready  to  super- 
vi.-e    linrinrial    operations. 

In  ^h  Tt,  w^  have  every  requisite  for  operation  of  Industry  and 
dLstributi'in  o:'  it.-  products.  We  are  Idle,  starving,  and  in  distress, 
in  the  preseni^i    of  abundance. 

What  we  need : 

Pay  rolls  to  supply  the  lifeblood  of  industry.  We  do  not  have 
pay  roll.s  because  industry,  under  present  conditions,  cannot  realize 
from  sales  of  manufactured  articles  a  sufficient  sum  to  maintain 
pay  rolls.  Incustnes  do  not  operate  because  these  industries  can- 
not fii^.ance  the  difference  between  cost  of  production  and  present 
sales  prices.  There  Is  a  demand  for  everything  at  a  price.  That 
price,  under  j^resent  conditions,  does  not  provide  adequate  pay 
rolls.  That  price  will  provide  a  part  of  the  pay  roll,  but  the  com- 
paratively sm.all  difference  between  the  required  pay  roll  and  the 
pay  roll  supplied  by  sales  cannot  be  absorbed  by  industry.  Our 
banking  facilities  cannot  supply  that  difference  because  loans  from 
banks  mu.^t  be  liquid  and  banks  do  not  loan  to  create  losses.  The 
amount  of  money  required  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
m  cessary  pay  rolls  and  the  amount  that  can  be  realized  from  sales 
must  be  gathtred  from  some  source  that  is  able  to  delay  recoup- 
ment over  a  term  of  years  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  industry  to 
eventually  absDrb.  if  possible,  through  sales,  this  apparent  present 
loss. 

The  Nation,  as  a  whole,  faces  Indescribable  distress  because  of 
the  lack  of  pay  rolls.  The  resources  within  the  Nation  are  suffl- 
citnt  to  provide  the  necessary  cushion  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  sale  orice  In  order  that  Industry  may  operate.  Tliere  is 
no  other  organization  than  the  Federal  Government  with  ability 
to   marshal   tha  assets  necessary  to  provide   this  cushion. 

The  plan : 

It  is  estimated  that  a  far  less  amount  than  that  now  expended 
for  relief,  mace  available  exclusively  for  such  pay-roll  purposes, 
to  be  distributed  In  accordance  with  working  or  producing  popu- 
lation, would  be  sufficient  to  cushion  the  difference  between 
requisite  pay  rolls  and  an  earned  pay  roll  from  sales,  for  a  mini- 
mum of  5^00 3,000  workmen.  This  money  \^X)'aJd  supply  this 
cushion  for  a  i^eriod  of  12  months. 

llie  manuifactured  articles  would  be  con.sumed  at  some  price. 
That  money  could  be  handled  through  the  R,  F.  C.  and  through 
that  corporation  distributed  to  Federal  Reserve  bants  In  the 
Industrial  centers.  These  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  now  in  a 
position  to  know  the  condition  of  every  Industry.  The  banks 
could  monthly  supply,  for  pay-roll  purposes  only.  Just  the  difference 
between  cost  of  production  and  sales.  If  the  receipts  from  sales 
equal  the  cost  Df  production,  no  advances  would  be  made.  Little  or 
no  additional  idministrative  machinery  is  required.  The  Govern- 
ment is  now  so  organized  that  this  plan  could  properly  be  admin- 
istered througli  regular  established  channels. 

The  proposal  is  Immediately,  now,  to  return  men  to  work  In 
the  places  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  work.  Everything 
Is  In  readiness  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  What  these  men  would 
be  manufactujing  would  not  be  liahliltles.  No  time  Is  necessary 
In  the  m.nk-ing  of  plans. 


Railroad  companies  would  then  be  provided  with  tonnage.  They 
would  not  be  required  to  bon-ow  money  which  they  could  never 
pay  back. 

The  principal  cushioning  necessary  would  be  at  cr.o  point. 
namely,  at  the  factory. 

The  relief  given  at  the  factorv  would  extend  to  raw  materials, 
to  transportation,  and  on  throughout  the  Nation.  The  pav  rolls 
thiis  provided  would  be  immcdiatelv  turned  back  into  industry 
through  expenditures.  Tl:»e  waeels  would  again  start.  Those  en- 
gaged in  providing  raw  materlais  would  be^  supplied  with  a  pay 
roll,  the  white-collar  class  would  be  supplied  with  a  pay  roll,  the 
mercantile  establishments  would  have  a'  demand  for  goods.  It  re- 
quires no  stretch  of  the  Imakination  to  see  what  would  happen. 
Our  export  tiade  is  not  sucli  a  large  percentage  as  to  prevent 
the  Nation  from  living  decently.  Nature  provirios  abundantly; 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  provided  every  mcclianical  appliance 
to  make  our  people  happy.  We  cannot  aiimit  that  the  American 
Nation  IS  impotent  and  unable  to  take  care  of  itself  because  other 
nations  are  not  m  a  position  to  buy  our  surplus.  To  make  such 
an  admission  is  to  concede  everlasting  failure. 

Tariffs  are  c-sentially  Intended  as  subsidies  to  the  laboring  man. 
to  enable  the  maintenance  of  American  standards  of  living.  If 
the  plan  suggested  partakes  of  a  subsidy,  it  is  no  more  of  a  subsidy 
than  tariffs  and  other  expedients.  The  money  provided  would  be 
provided  by  the  Nation  for  its  own  health  and  to  maintain  its 
industrial  exlst-.^nce  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  money  is 
not  a  subsidy  to  industry  but  a  subsidy  to  the  laboring  man.  Such 
IS  what  It  IS  and  such  it  must  be. 

Without  question,  every  m.in  admits  tliat  the  only  thing  nere.s- 
sary  to  make  us  prosperous  is  pay  roll.  That  being  tr-ue.  the  Nation 
must  supply  that  which  is  necessary.  It  can  be  supplied  through 
the  existing  and  accustomed  agencies.  Jhe  American  way.  The 
self-respecting  way. 

Such  questions  as  taking  care  of  surpluses  must  be  hand>d 
when  they  present  them-selves.  The  poverty  of  inventories  will, 
for  a  time  delay  the  problem  cf  surjDlus.  Federal.  Stat",  countv, 
and  municipal  incomes  from  taxes  will  cease  unless  pay  rolls  are 
provided.  .As  the  physical  body  will  die  when  the  heart  can  no 
longer  beat,  so  will  the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation  expire  when 
the  lifeblood  in  the  foj-m  cf  pay  rolls  ceases  to  flow. 

If  this  is  designated  as  a  species  of  communism,  the  answer  is 
that  it  is  only  a  small  dose,  com.pared  to  what  the  Nation  will  be 
otherwise  given.  Doles,  pensions,  concentration  camps  for  feed- 
ing, charity,  gifts,  political  pork  barrels,  etc,  are  worse  forms  cf 
communism  than  the  plan  suggested.  Such  nostrums  are  not 
remedies:   they  produce  festering  .sores  and  cancerous  growths. 

Pay  rolls  will  stimulate  agriculture:  will  maintain  merchandis- 
ing; will  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  greatest  .A.mencan  asset, 
namely,  the  laboring  man.  The  plan  does  not  require  the  creation 
of  political  machines.  The  Government  has  all  the  statistics 
needed.  This  will  cost  far  less  than  experimental  work  relief 
which  does  not  relieve  but  which  piles  up'  a  burden  to  be  even- 
tually  carried   by  succeeding  generations. 

It  IS  not  intended  that  the  money  supplied  for  pay-roil  purposoa 
through  R.  F.  C.  and  distributed  by  the  banks  is  to  be  alt-oceth^r 
a  gift.  The  money  would,  to  a  large  extent,  be  returned  by  indus- 
try from  receipts  of  sales  made  of  goods  produced.  Except  for 
taxes  and  other  governmental  requirements,  the  money  thus  ad- 
vanced for  labor  must  not  be  used  for  retirement  of  any  existing 
obligations.  Industries  will  not  be  Inclined  to  take  on  an  over- 
load, since  the  money  advanced  by  the  Government  must,  even- 
tually, be  repaid  from  business  sources.  The  banks  a.ssociated 
with  Industries  will  be  inclined  to  advise  against  overloading  and 
the  realization  that  the  eventual  retirement  of  the  m.cncy  ad- 
vanced by  Govemm^ent  must  come  from  some  kind  of  taxes  will 
be  a  protection  against  extravagance. 

Furthermore,  the  agreement  for  handling  the  money  should  be 
In  such  form  as  will  prevent  unlawful  use  of  the  funds,  and  such 
unlawful  use  should  be  penalized  m  a  way  that  will  assure  correct 
administration.  Blow  the  whistles,  start  the  factones  goi^g.  &nd 
let's  see  what  will  happen.  You  will  hear  a  glorious  shJut  of  vic- 
tory that  will  silence  the  rumblings  of  discontent. 


Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  15,  1937 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  governmental  fixation  of  hours  and  wages.  General 
Johnson  speaks  of  "putting  a  floor  under  wages  and  a  roof 
over  hours"  of  labor.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  by  any  mean.s. 
The  Constitution  itself  speaks  of  the  right  of  every  citizrn 
to  enjoy  the  rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
hapi^ness," 


1 
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Decent  living  conditio^is 
of  these  inherent  rights, 
Industrial  civilization  like 
wages  paid  for  reasonably 

I  am  going  to  quote 
while  serving  as  President 
to  Congress  December  3, 


here 


In 


There  Is  one  point  to  whlih 
that  is  being  made  to  placti 
with.  If  not  above,  labor, 
assumed  that  labor  Is  available 
that  nobody  labors  unless 
by  use  of  It,  Induces  him 
between  capital  and  labor, 
capital.     Capital  Is  only 
existed  If  labor  had  not 
and  deserves  much  higher 

Let  the  worthy  men  and 
cf  the  surrounding  of  politic^ 
which,  If  surrounded,  will 
vancement    against   such 
burdens  upon  them  until  all 


I  ask  brief  attention.    It  Is  the  effort 

capital   (money)    on  an  eqvial  footing 

the  structure  of  government.     It   is 

only  In  connection  with  csipltal— 

^mebody  else  owning  capital,  somehow 

labor.     Now,  there  is  no  such  relation 

Labor  Is  prior  to  and  independent  of 

fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have 

existed.     Labor  is  superior  to  capital 

consideration. 

\^omen  who  toll  up  from  poverty  beware 

'  power  which  they  already  possess,  and 

sjurely  be  used  to  close  the  door  of  ad- 

them,    and    fix    new    clisabllit-.es    and 

c*  liberty  shall  be  lost. 


t<i 


thf 
flnt 


vas 


Stages 
burc  ens 


At  that  time  Lincoln 
statutes  of  the  United 
the  "disabilities  and 
heaped  on  the  backs  of  IbAot 
abide  by  his  school  of  thought 

Seventy-five  years  h!liv<: 
words  of  counsel,  and  anqther 
has  spoken  along  the 
a  few  months  back: 


saiae 


The  millions  who  are  In 
while  the  things  to  satisfy 
millions  of  families  trying 
pall  of  family  disaster  hang^ 
whose  daily  lives  in  city 
labeled  indecent  half  a 
tlon,  recreation,  and  the 
of  their  children.     I  see 
products  of  factory  and 
and  productiveness  to  man 
nation  Ul-housed,  ill-clad. 


and 
cen  xiry 


farm 


Several  weeks  ago, 
told  the  people  of  his 
bouses  in  order  while 


II 


across 


What  Is  It  that  is  wrong 
It  Is  not  that  we  cannot 
turn  out  as  much  work  in 
But  it  is  not  enough  for  a 
tribute  them  as  well,  and 
hopelessly.     Everybody  otigl^t 
working  4  or  5  hours  a  day 
millions  of  laborers  die  In 
years  of  hard  toll,  so  that 
thousands  of  dollars  before 
on  the  face  of  It,  and  it  will 
do   not  resolutely   reform   t; 
lllu.=?trlous,   and   like  our   o'ni, 
resentments  and  class  conflinta 
of  wealth,  labor,  and  lelstin; 
that  is  never  taught  In  our 


I  quote  from  addresses  df 
and  George  Bernard  Shaw 
hours  and  wages  in  labor 
country  alone. 

There  are  a  number  of 
which  could  be  changed 
enactment.    However,  I 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  vi 

I  am  inclined  to  believ 
be  variable  or  flexible,  so 
the  factors  which  should 
minimum  wage.    Among 
is  so  important  as  the 
factors  of  consequence, 
tion  is  a  natural  economic 

I  am  also  of  the  belief 
employment  of  handicapp^ 
Any  such  proposal  is 
fairness.     There  must  be 


confary 


are  necessary  to  the  enjoyment 
and  decent  living  conditions,  in  an 
ours,  must  rest  largely  upon  decent 
times  of  service. 

the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message 
861: 


moving  rapidly  to  put  upon  the 

such  legislation  as  would  prevent 

"  which  he  foresaw,  from  being 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  cim  well 


elapsed  since  Lincoln  issued  these 

President  of  the  United  States 

lines.    President  Roosevelt  said 


yant  will  not  stand  by  silently  forever 

ilieir  need  are  within  easy  reach      I  see 

■£>  live  on  incomes  so  meager  tiiat  the 

over  them  day  by  day.    I  see  millions 

on  farm  continue  under  conditions 

ago.    I  see  millions  denied  educa- 

opdortunity  to  better  their  lot  and  the  lot 

EDUlliond  lacking  the  means  to  buy   the 

and  by  their  poverty  denying  work 

other  millions.     I  see  one-third  of  a 

-nourisiied. 


the  ocean,  George  Bernard  Shaw 
country  that  they  should  put  their 
there  is  yet  time,  sa3ang: 


with  our  present  way  of  doing  things? 

fjroduce  enough  goods.     Our  machines 

1  hour  as  10,000  hard  workers  used  to. 

untry  to  produce  goods.     It  must  dis- 

Ihis  is  where  our  system  break.'-,  down 

to  be  Uvtng  quite  comfortably   by 

with  two  Sundays  in  the  week.    Yet 

workhouse  or  on  the  dole,  after  60 

a  few  babies   may   have  hundreds  of 

'  hey  are  bom.    It  Is  stupid  and  wicked 

smash  us  and  oxir  civilization  If  we 

No   civilization,  however   splendid, 

can  stand   up   against   the   social 

which  follow  a  silly  misdlstributlon 

But  that  Is  the  one  Mstory  lesson 

A:hooLs. 


tie 


Presidents  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt, 
to  illustrate  that  the  problem  of 
Is  not  new  nor  confined  to  our 


items  in  the  bill  under  discussion 
and  probably  will  be  before  final 
ihould  like  to  discuss  one  or  two 
;al  importance. 

'^  that  any  minimum  wage  should 

as  to  permit  prompt  respcnse  to 

>e  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the 

these  factors,  perhaps,  none  other 

of  living,  but  there  are  other 

t  seems  to  me  that  such  a  varia- 

condition. 

no  formula  should  preclude  the 

men  or  women  and  apprentices. 

to  every  sense  of  decency  and 

apprentices  if  trades  are  to  be 


cast 


tJiat 


carried  on  and  if  skills  are  to  be  passed  from  generation  to 
generation. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  bill  is 
constitutional.  It  seems  to  me  that  lawyers  are  given,  per- 
haps unduly-,  to  the  habit  of  assertion  that  some  particular 
proposaJ  does  not  square  with  some  particular  provision  of 
the  Con.stitution.  The  Constitution  itself  contemplated  that 
It  would  or  might  be  amended,  and  prescribes  the  mechanics 
of  amendment.  It  even  contemplated  that  it  might  be 
wholly  re^Titten  by  a  constitutional  convention.  If  the 
people  of  the  countrv-  fe»-l  strongly  enough  that  the  objectives 
of  the  bill  warrunt  an  attempt  to  achieve  them  by  legislative 
action,  and  if  such  legislative  action  is  not  permitted  by  the 
Constitution  a.s  it  is.  then  they  will  change  the  Constitution, 
becau.se  they  have  the  power  to  do  so,  and  the  will  to  exercise 
that  power.  The  Constitution  may  be  locked  up,  but  there 
are  keys  which  wM  turn  the  lock. 

We  are  a  country  pledged  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  its  citizens.  We  must  realize  that  our  greatest  resource 
is  found  in  our  workers.  We  depend  upon  our  laboring  men 
for  all  productivity,  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  our  interest  to 
provide  working  conditions  for  them  which  will  result  in  the 
preservation  of  their  health  and  vigor,  Legi-slation  to  estab- 
lish fair  labor  standard.s  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  of 
conserving  the  human  resources  of  our  Nation.  We  have 
had  legislation  to  coruser\-e  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country — what  more  natural  than  that  a  policy  of  conser- 
vation of  the  human  resources  should  follow? 

I  would  say  further  that  if  it  is  conceded  that  a  national 
policy  of  human  conservation  is  advisable,  let  us  proceed 
with  the  machinery  of  government  to  deal  with  it,  even 
though  we  realize  that  it  must  be  surrounded  by  safeguards. 

I  have  sought  to  indicate  in  this  sUtement  the  broad 
considerations  of  public  policy  which  are  involved  In  thi.s 
attempt  to  set  up  fair  labor  standards  for  the  workers,  as 
well  as  the  moral  obligations  assumed  by  the  Government 
in  promoting  the  general  welfare.  I  hold  the  belief  that 
what  happens  to  as  as  individuals  is  not  important,  but  that 
what  happens  to  us  coUectively  is  of  supreme  importance. 
Whether  or  not  this  plan  to  help  the  wage  earners  of 
America  will  work  or  not.  no  one  can  say,  but  I  think  even 
Its  enemies  will  concede  that  its  purpose  is  of  the  highest. 

The  real  question  Is  whether  the  achievement  of  the  social 
objectives  can  best  be  reached  by  governmental  fixation  of 
hours  and  wagt-s.  In  the  more  than  40  centuries  of  recorded 
history  there  are  many  instances  of  similar  attempts  by 
government.  If.  in  the  beginnings,  the  establishment  of  fair 
labor  standards  In  employment  does  not  try  to  cover  too 
much  ground,  it  may  give  to  society  some  help  In  the  task 
which  is  incumbent  upon  society,  both  by  the  law  of  God  and 
by  the  very  nature  of  its  own  being,  of  going  forward  to- 
ward that  goal  whrre  every  person  will  fully  and  freely  en- 
joy those  rights  outlined  in  the  Constitution. 


The  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  AEENDS 

OK   ILLJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  10,  1937 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  for  many  years  has 
been  talking  agricultural  relief,  but,  like  the  weather,  nothing 
but  talk  IS  ever  done  about  it,  with  the  result  that  futile  efforts 
to  solve  the  problem  have  only  been  attempted.  Most  of  our 
statesmen  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  to  present  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  realize  that  agriculture  is  the  backbone  of 
American  life,  and  without  a  prosperous  and  thriving  agri- 
cultural ouUook  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
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it: 


) 


economic  well-being  of 
seriously  .leopardizcd. 

In  the  Slate  of  lUincis  alone 
value    of    wldch — including    land 


o:ir  com.mercial  enterprises,  wiH  be 


here  are 


..312  farrr^s  the 

and    buildings — exceeds 

:remendous    buvlng    power    these 


$2  200.000  000      What    a 

231.312  farm  families  sl^ould  have  for  the  products  of  our 
factories.  Far-seeing  s:au->smen  from  urban  areas,  whose 
immediate  concern  is  the  prosperity  of  their  own  immediate 
community,  -^culd  do  well  to  g:ve  consideration  to  the  poten- 
tial consumer  ability  of  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  and  whose 
labor  provider  the  food  that  he  eats. 

There  is  orie  thing  that  everyone  is  in  accord  vrith.  and 
that  is.  there  exists  today  a  .^ericus  unemplo\Tnent  problem 
with  thousands  and  thousands  of  cur  people  ui:able  to  pur- 
chase the  necessities  of  life,  and  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
there  is  som.ething  radically  wrong  with  our  economic  system 
when  we  have  our  fai-mers  producing  more  than  they  can  sell 
at  a  profit  end  being  a^ked  to  curtail  production,  when 
thousands  of  our  people  are  on  the  verge  of  starving. 

The  counterpurpose  proposals  to  date  with  crop-reduction 
programs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bnngi.ng  into  production 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  through  reclamation  projects 
is  synonymoa;  to  the  principle  of  a  man  trying  to  lift  lumself 
by  his  own  bi»t  straps. 

If  we  are  o  have  our  Federal  Government  lay  down  a 
permanent  plan  with  the  new  cf  making  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  have  a  market  for  his  crops,  at  a  price  in  excess 
of  the  m.ere  cost  of  production,  that  plan  must  ]>:■  one  that  is 
fair  and  equitable  to  ail  our  people  and  must  be  one  that  has 
a  definite  objective,  and  not  one  that  works  at  cross  purposes, 
with  one  cla-ss  or  section  of  our  people  given  a  preference.  I 
defy  anyone  to  successfully  challenge  this  statemiCnt.  In 
my  opinion  the  so-called  crop-control  bill,  as  introduced  in 
the  House,  while  it  attempts  to  fLx  prices,  will  not  solve 
permanently  the  situation,  neither  is  it  a  bUI  for  the  relief  of 
agriculture  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Tlie  consensus  of  opuiion  seems  to  be  that  some  means 
must  be  devis.-d  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production  cf  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Just  how  tins  will  be  done  no  one 
teems  to  knou .  for  the  vagaries  of  Dame  Nature  m  particular 
sections  of  ct.r  country  make  the  raising  of  certain  crops 
extrem.ely  hazardous.  Those  crop  failures  must  be  reckoned 
with,  if  we  are  to  accurately  deteiTiiine  the  average  cost  of 
production  in  that  particular  community,  section,  or  State. 
The  type  of  Lmd.  value  of  the  land,  and  labor  costs,  to  say 
nothing  cf  unforeseen  circumstances,  such  as  floods, 
droughts,  insert  pests.  extren:c  cold,  tornadoes,  and  so  forth. 
ere  al.-^o  factors  which  must  be  considered.  If  Congress  m 
Its  wisdom  can  ascertain  the  cost  of  production,  it  should 
say  to  the  fa;Tner,  •"Uncle  Sam  will  do  everj-thing  possible 
to  see  to  it  that  you  receive  a  fair  price  for  your  products, 
and  if  the  market  price  of  your  crops  is  less  than  it  cost  you 
to  produce  th:-m,  your  Goverimient  \ki11  lend  you  a  certain 
amount  of  money  on  that  crop."  If  this  were  done,  the 
farmer  would  be  assured  that  he  would  not  have  to  sell  his 
products  at  a  loss. 

Howe\er,  the  present  bill  makes  no  mention  of  manda- 
tory loans  to  the  farmer,  leaving  the  question  of  loans  on 
crops  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
may  or  he  may  not  make  a  loan,  and  should  he  see  fit  to 
make  a  loan,  he  amount  is  to  be  at  his  discretion.  Further- 
more, he  can  make  the  loan  whenever  he  so  desires,  which 
may  preclude  the  maximum  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
loan,  due  to  the  time  the  loan  may  be  consummated.  We  had 
a  good  example  of  such  a  type  loan  this  fall,  when  the  loans 
were  made  available  after  the  deserving  and  needy  farmer 
had  been  forced  to  sell  at  least  a  part  of  his  crop  at  a  loss. 
Thus  is  surely  not  conducive  to  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer.  He  is  just  about  in  the  same  position  as  before,  if 
not  worse  off,  in  that  he  has  been  led  to  believe  he  would  be 
given  a  definite  program. 

Tlie  question  of  agricultural  surpluses  is  an  all -important 
one,  and  in  times  past  this  surplus  was  pretty  generally 


abscrlxd  by  cur  export  trade.  Tl:e  working  out  of  a  p'.an 
whereby  we  can  regain  at  least  a  part  of  our  foreign  market 
for  our  agricultural  products  will  do  much  to  restore  pros- 
perity to  the  American  farmer.  Under  present  policies  ue 
are  now  "importing  more  agricultural  products  than  we  ix- 
port.  Can  a  continuation  cf  such  a  policy  make  for  a  more 
abundant  life  for  our  farmer?  If  vre"  leanied  a  lesson 
through  the  actiuUes  of  the  Farm  Board,  we  should  go  easy 
in  advocating  the  accimiulation  of  large  stores  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  or  any 
agency  thereof.  We  m^ght  consider  using  a  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  $630,000  000  now  being  paid  to  farmers  for  soil  con- 
sen-?.t:cn  and  for  not  raising  crops  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  world  price  and  the  domestic  cost  of  production. 

If  this  cc'old  be  dcre.  the  const.\nt  threat  cf  a  large  sur- 
plus of  any  commodity  on  future  pnces  of  that  commocLty 
m.ight  be  removed.  Last  year  we  sold  abroad  $733.000  000 
worth  of  agricultural  products:  so  if  we  can  m.ain:ain  this 
figure  and  u.se  another  $630,000,000  by  way  of  an  export 
bonus,  we  might  go  a  long  way  toward  at"  least  partially 
soh-ing  our  cifSculties.  The  lack  cf  an  adequate  expert 
pobcy  has  resulted  m  what  mar^-  beLcve  to  be  a  permanent 
loss  m  the  world  market  for  the  Amenran  f.inr.e:-.  Since 
the  World  War  millions  of  acres  of  land  m  R.;:.>s:a.  Af.-ica, 
and  South  .\merica  have  bv>en  brought  into  agricultural  pro-' 
duction.  whJch  acres  not  only  compete  with  the  .'^niencan 
farmer  m  the  world  marke's  but  are  competing  with  him 
in  his  hom.e  market.  Italy  plams  extensive  cotton  cperations 
in  EthJopia.  Eiigland  has  developed  vast  cotton  interests 
in  many  of  her  colorual  po.^sessions  in  direct  com.petiiion 
vrAh  American  cotton.  Any  measure  designed  to  establish  a 
permanent  agricultural  policy  that  does  not  make  some  prof- 
usion for  the  exportation  of  our  agricultural  surplus  wiirfall 
far  short  of  the  desired  goal. 

Net  ever>-  phase  of  American  agriculture  is  provided  for 
in  this  so-called  permanent  agricultural  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Frankly,  my  pnm.arv-  interest  is  in  the  com  farmer. 
coming,  as  I  do.  from  the  heart  cf  the  Com  Belt.  Yet.  m  the 
interest  of  faim.ess.  I  realize  that  the  dairy-  farmer,  the  truck 
famier.  the  grower  of  oats.  rye.  barley,  fmit,  and  cattle,  all 
directly  products  of  the  soil,  have  not  even  been  mentioned 
m  the  pending  bilL  An  attempt  to  provide  for  corn,  wheat, 
nee.  tobacco,  and  cotton  is  all  the  bill  contains.  Insofar  as 
com  IS  concerned,  little,  if  any.  hope  need  be  entertained  by 
my  farmers  for  rehef  under  this  measure.  As  has  boon 
stated  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  it  will  be  neces.'^ary  for  us 
to  have  a  total  production  and  carryover  cf  2.92S.500  000 
bushels  of  corn  in  order  for  the  corn  fanner  to  reiisonably 
exptx-t  any  benefits  under  this  bill,  outside  cf  soil-conser- 
vation benefits.  Our  bumper  crop  of  this  year  w;\s  only 
2.651.000.000  bushels.  The  yearly  average,  including  tlie 
noraial  carrj'cver  for  a  10-year  penod.  has  been  2.380.000,000 
bushels.  Are  we  to  repeat  the  Farm  Board  episode  by  main- 
taining, through  an  ever-normal  grranary,  a  half  billion  or 
more  bushels  of  corn  as  an  ever-constant  threat  apainsi  the 
future  price  of  tlois  commodity.  The  plight  of  the  cotton 
farmer  should  be  an  object  lesson  to  us.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  an  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  c:.tton  by 
purchases  of  huge  quantities  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  and  by  the  Department  of  .-Vgri culture. 
with  a  result  that  the  price  of  cotton  reached  a  new  low  in 
1937. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  through  legislation  such  as  the 
House  bill,  we  are  once  more  putting  off  the  real  and  funda- 
mental objective  of  good  fann  legislation.  Tliat  objective 
should  be  a  system  of  cooperative  effort  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  agriculture  in  establisliing  a  flexible,  permanent, 
and  workable  policy,  which,  if  a  good  policy,  ■will  work  not 
only  today  and  tomorrow  but  also  next  year  and  the  years 
that  foDow.  This  farm  bill  in  its  present  form  holds  no 
promise  to  the  corn  farmer,  and  I  cannot  support  it.  Our 
schooling  in  agricultural  legislative  matters  may  h;a\-e  been 
good,  but  I  feel  that  the  tuition  was  perhaps  a  little  liigh. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednesday, 


ELL  THOMAS 

JERSEY  I 

fiEPRESENTATIVES 
15,  1937  I 


Dec  ember 


CORRESPONDENCE  REGARDING 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey 
letter  from  the  National  Gracge 
Council,  the  National  Cooperative 
ticn.  and  the  foUowiag  resolition 
and  Professional  Workers  Union 
lowing  telegram  from  the  Man  if actirrers 
Jersey,  all  relative  to  the  pencfng 
received  by  me  today,  and  in 
some  of  the  farmers,  some  of 
employers  on  the  wage  and  h|our 
now  debating: 


The  National  Grange,  the  NatioiJal 
Th«  Natiokal  COOPnUTIVS  MiLK 


Introdx]  ced 


tie 


Federt  tlon 


therefore, 


To  Members  of  the  House  of 

The  House  of  Representatives 
the  so-caIlec[  wage  and  hoxsx 

Is  of  tremendoiis  Interest  to 

Increaae  the  cost  of  things  that 
price  which  farmers  receive  for 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  fa^_ 
had    no   opportunity   whatsoever 
respect  to  this  proposed  legislatlor 
House  of  Congress. 

This  bill  which  will  so  widely 
of  the  United  States  was  IntrodL. 
gress.     The  authors  of  the  leglslat^ 
Eations  claim  that  they  were  not 
posed  legislation.     Certainly,  fann 
suited  nor  was  their  advice  or 
effect  of  such  legislation  upon 
who  live  on  the  farms  of  this 

It  is  true  that  hearings  were  helc 
was  introduced.    At  the  time  of  th< 
Grange,    the    National    Cooperative 
Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
meetings.    The  fanner  members  of 
edge  of  any  proposed  wage  and  hou 
ventions  were  held.    They  were,  the 
the  effects  of  such  legislation  upon 
During  the  interval  between  the 
farmers  have  had  an  opportunity 
posed  legislation  upon  their  bu 
anxious   to  express  themselves 
Congress  upon  the  pKnslble  effect 
They  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to 
to  present  to  Congress  reasons 
enacted,   or   If   enacted,   shoiild   be 
farmers  of  this  country. 

Farmers  already  are  seeing  the 
caused  by  imports  from  abroad.    I_ 
already  prevent  the  attainment  erf 
United  States.    Our  difficulties  wil] 
tnent  of  thlt  legislation,  which  wlU 
and  hours  on  our  domestic  Inc 
petition  with  such  industries,  both 
the  part  of  nations  having  su 
far  below  those  which  prevail  In 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
posed  to  enact  this  legislation. 
are  behind  the  movement  for 
not  the  forces  of  industry.    It  is 
forces   of   well-established 
not  the  forces  of  agriculture. 
Committee  on  Labor  has  practical!? 
session.     In  consequence,   the  peo  3 
contents.     Under  the  clrcumstanc^ 
the  Members  of  the  Houae  are 
particularly  since  the  rewritten 
Calendar  and  the  Members  have 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it 
mlttee  for  further  hearings. 

On  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  this 
Congress  send  this  leglalatlon  bac^ 
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THE  WAGE  AND  HOUR  BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 

the  National  Cooperative 

Milk  Producers'  Pedera- 

from  the  United  Office 

Local  No.  7,  and  the  fol- 

Association  of  New 

wage  and  hour  bill,  were 

way,  express  the  opinion  of 

he  laborers,  and  some  of  the 

legislation  which  we  are 


COOFERATTVE    COTTNCTL, 

PBODTJcnta'  PEmnuTiow, 

December  13,  1937. 

today  begin  consideration  of 

The  proposed  legislation 

of  the  United  States.     It  will 

buy.     It  will  decrease  the 

products  which  they  sell. 

and  farm  organizations  have 

to    express    their    position    with 

before  any  committee  of  either 


affect  the  agricultural  interests 
at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
m  are  unknown.     Labor  organ! - 
consulted   In  drafting  tfae  pro- 
organizations  were  never  con- 
o|)inlon  asked   as  to  the  possible 
25  percent  of  our  population 


couptry. 

on  the  bill  Immediately  after  it 
hearings,  however,  the  National 
Council,    the    American    Farm 
FVmers  Union,  and  the  National 
had  not  held  their  annual 
such  associations  had  no  knowl- 
legislation  when  their  last  con- 
in  no  position  to  consider 
themselves  and  their  families. 
:  ast  session  and  the  present  time 
consider  the  effects  of  this  pro- 
They  are  ready,  willing,  and 
before  the   various   committees   of 
this  legislation  on  Etgrlculture. 
i  hearing  and  to  an  opportunity 
this  legislation  should  not  be 
so  modified  as  to  protect   the 


n  suits 


of  destructive  competition 
of  agricultural  commodities 
iny  parity  price  structure  in  the 
]  be  made  greater  by  the  enact - 
1  mpose  higher  standards  otf  wages 
"  s  while  permitting  unfair  com- 
agrlcultxiral  and  indiistrial,  on 
wage  and  hour  conditions 
United  States  today, 
he  speed  with  which  it  Is  pro- 
wonder  as  to  the  forces  which 
enactment.    Certainly  it  is 
ually  obvious  that  It  Is  not  the 
labor.     We   know   that   It   I3 
ing  to  our  Information,  the 
rewritten  the  bill  in  executive 
are   ignorant  of  its  present 
it  is  natural  to  assume  that 
Ignorant  of  Its  contents, 
has  not  been  on  the  Union 
no  opportunity  to  study  it. 
be  sent  back  to  the  com- 


( ountry,  we.  therefore,  urge  that 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 


Hearings  should  then  be  held,  so  that  farmer.'^  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunlry  to  present  to  tiie  committee  their  position  on  this  legislation. 

The    N'ATIONAI.    CiR.«LNGE, 

By  Fred  Ebenck.man 

Washington  Rrpre tentative. 
The  National  CoopERArm:  Councu., 
By  Rf'BiN  H^'OD,  Sfr^rtanj -Treasurer. 

TllE    N.^TMNAL    COOPKRATTVE 

Milk  Producisis'  F"tDERATioN, 
By  Chas.  W.  Holmaw,  Secretary. 


I 


Untted  OrricE  and  PROFTJisioNM.  Workers 

Union,  Locai.  No,   7.  AKnuATED  with  Com- 

.mittke  Fn^   Indt^strial  Organtzation, 
17^19  William  Street.  Neicark.  N   J ,  December  13.  19T7. 
Dear  Congressman:    At   a   regtil;u-   meeting  of  the  United   Ofllco 
and  Professional  Workers  Union,  Locai  No.  7,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanlmou'^ly  adopted: 

Whereas  one  of  the  main  r^a.s.>ns  for  the  calling  of  the  special 
session  of  the  United  States  Congress  was  to  obtain  passage  of  a 
minimum-wages  and   maximum-hour.s   bill,   and 

Whereas  such  legislation  Is  unjfntly  needed  to  supplement  the 
efforts  of  trade-unions  in  maintaining  a  decent  American  standard 
of  living  among  Indu-strial  workers,  and 

Whereas  New  Jersev  is  not<irioiis  aa  a  sweatshop  State  and  all 
workers  are  affected  by  the  pre.seuce  of  such  substandard  estab- 
lishments:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  thl.'^  i,in!rT!  go  on  record  ureentlv  pre«wlng  for  the 
passage   of   the   pending   wage   and   hour   bill,    and    that   copies   of 
this  resolution   be  l"   r'.%arded  to  all  New  Jersey  Congressmen 
SespecU'uily  yuurs, 

(Signed)      Rose    I.    Diamond. 

Organizer. 
F.  OppEaMAjj. 

Secretary. 

[Telegram] 

,   _  „^  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  13,  1937. 

J.  Parnttll  Thomas, 

HotLSe  Office  Bmlding,  Wa.thincrton.  D.  C  ■ 
We  respectfully  urco  you  to  vot.e  and  use  your  best  In^uenca 
aralnst  pa5sage  of  Black -Conner,-  hour  and  wage  bill  What"  In- 
dustry need'^  today  more  than  ever  before  is  fullest  pos.<=lble  free- 
dom^ to  maintain  prrs^nt  and,  quickly  a.-?  pos.c;ible.  provide  mo'a 
empioyr^er.r,  it  re.d.s  Government  encoiiragement  not  restric- 
tions or  bureauc-atic  control.  We  urge  you  to  cause  it  to  be 
Indefinitely  postponed. 

MANT-PArTTRERS'  .fsSON^rATTON  OP  Nrw  JeHSET, 

Wm.  C.  Billman.  Secretary. 


The   Civil   Service    C^immission    and    Its   Attitude 
Toward   yegro   Applicants 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF    II.UNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday,  December  15.  1937 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Llmois.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  has 
given  me  morp  concern  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  than  the  unfair  attitude  of  the  Civil  Senice  Com- 
mission toward  NeLToe,>.  Recently  I  received  certain  com- 
munication.- from  the  National  Civil  Ser\1ce  Reform  League 
In  New  York  urging  me  to  use  my  influence  against  H.  R. 
8037— a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  first-,  second-, 
and  third-class  postiTia.stcrs  for  4-year  terms  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  to  which  I  rephed 
and  stated  my  attitude  toward  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion because  of  its  well-known  tmfaimess  toward  Negroes 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League.  I  took 
occasion  to  refer  to  certain  bills  which  I  have  introduced  in 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  namely,  H.  R.  3691.  a  bill  to 
pro\1de  for  appointments  in  the  classified  civil  service  of 
the  United  States  of  persons  making  the  highest  grade  in 
competitive  examinations  and  denying  to  appointing  officers 
power  or  discretion  to  pass  over  the  name  of  the  person 
highest  on  the  eligible  list  established  as  result  of  such 
competitive  examinations;  and  H.  R.  2249.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  President  of  the  Umted  States  and  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  or  any  branch  thereof,  from  re- 
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Qtiiring.  r.s  a  cor.ri:ticn  precrdrr.!  tn  the  tak.ng  of  an  ex- 
amination for  a  position  m  the  classified  ci\-il  senice  or  as 
a  condition  prcceder:  to  ar.  appointment  in  such  service,  a 
photograph  :■!  apphcants  for  .^uch  examinatjons:  and  H.  R. 
3692.  a  bill  .o  prov.de  for  the  manner  in  which  appointing 
ofiScers  siiai;  desitinate  the  sex  of  the  person  about  to  bo 
appointed  ii:  the  clas^-ifit-d  civil  service,  all  of  which  bills 
were  introduced  first  m  the  Seventy-fourth  Conercss  and 
introduced  ugain  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  r.nd  are 
before  the  Civil  Service  Comraitt.^e  of  the  Hous- 

I  n:ferred  to  the  fact  that  I  had  n.^t  botn  eraititcd  a  hear- 
ing en  the.v  biU.^.  not\v.[h.'-M:-nciink:  I  have  >ou.;ht  it  dihcently. 
and  requests  have  been  made  by  many  oreair.zations  m  \ari- 
oui  parts  cf  the  country  for  a  hearing  and  a  favorable  re- 
port en  these  bills.  I  cited  that  as  an  m.^tanoe  to  sho.v  ther 
the  civil  senice  of  the  United  States,  not  only  thicuch  the 
C.vil  St'mct  Comnii';sion  but  through  the  legislative  C.vU 
Service  Committee  in  tht-  Huso.  :na):os  no  effort  to  bo  fair 
to  Negroes.  The  purpc^se  cl  'hose  tliree  bills  above  nferred 
to  :s  to  wipe  out  ]nju.<;tice.->  v, hicli  are  known  by  everyaue 
in  (he  countrv'  who  knows  anything  about  the  operation  cf 
the  cinl  serMce  m  'ho  country.  10  exist  a;;a:nst  Negroes. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Civ  J  Servioo  Roforr.i  Loariue  I  did  not 
niake  any  rc.'fcrencc  to  the  Civil  Sor\ice  Com:nis.sion  o.s  hav- 
ing denied  me  or  anyone  eLo  a  hearin?.  but  I  do  say  now 
that  the  dv  1  Service  Con- mission  h.i.^  der.ied  thousands  of 
eligible  Negioes.  \. ho  had  ciualifioa  ur.der  the  civd-service 
regulations,  .^ppo-ntn-.'-^nt  to  pl^-'-'f'?  -n  the  Governnient  for 
no  reason  other  than  tha:  they  v\ere  Negroes.  Thv  Chair- 
man cf  the  Civil  Service  Com.-iussion  is  alleged  to  have  given 
out  a  .'^tateir.fnt  that  I  "nave  souiiht  no  hearing  before  his 
Commission.  "Let  him  cov.-.e  lorward  and  tell  why  his  Com- 
mission has  from  t;nie  io  iirr.e  notified  colored  civil-sorvice 
eliglbles  from  various  parts  01  the  country  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  t(.i  rcfx^rt  for  appointment,  and  upon  di.'^covennp 
that  these  applicants  were  colored  has  fcuiid  some  frivolous 
excuse  to  keep  from  appointing  them. 

I  regard  t}:is  department  of  the  Go\-ernment  the  rottenest 
onci  th"  m.cst  unfair  depar'ment  of  the  Government  toward 
Ne^Toes  cf  any  that  is  new  in  existence.  It  sliould  be  investi- 
gated from  top  to  bottom  and  those  persons  who  are  resixjn- 
sible  for  the  conditions  about  which  I  am  com.plaining  should 
b"  turned  out  of  office  if  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  to 

c^  n'inue. 

NATIONAL  CuiL  Srn\:rF  Rr.rnnM  t  tagit:. 
c'-"";  F.'th  .Avr.ur.  Men-  Yo'k.  DCK-cmber  .t.,  1937. 
Hon     .^K-^\x"R   W    Mrrrnrir, 

Cornmiticc  cm  Pc.':*   Oflcc.^   arul   Pn^t   Rnad.s. 

Hcnisr  of  lieprcsevtatMH^s.  Wa.'i'nington.  D  C 
Dfas  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  N;iti,in:\l  Civil  Service  Reform 
T.jen..'ur.  I  re'^p^ctfully  urge  you  to  vote  10  di.<^approve  H.  R.  8037, 
Intrndurfd  by  Mr  Faddis  Thl;;  bill  provliles  that  llr?t-.  srcond-. 
ni.d  t;Urd-clii.ss  postmasters  shall  be  appointed  Lt  4-year  terms  by 
the  President,  with  confirmation  by  th*"  Senate;  and  that  the 
Po.sr master  General  maj'  recommeiid  for  any  vacancy  in  such  an 
office  either  the  reappointment  of  the  Incumbent,  the  promotion 
of  a  subordinate  in  the  postofP.ce.  or  the  appointment  of  0:10  of 
the  three  highe.st  persons  on  an  chsible  U.--t  prepared  after  exami- 
nation by  the  Civil  Sersice  Commi.'-sion, 

Tr.p  pu'-^sat^e  of  this  bill  ■^•ould  perpetuate  what  1^.."..';  been  for 
many  yearn  a  system  condemned  by  all  Presidents  and  most  Post- 
mnster-;  General  uhere>^v  po.^-tmasters  are  selected,  not  on  the  b;v;ls 
of  business  capacity,  but  on  that  of  political  value  to  the  domi- 
nant party.  It  would  m.^ke  iir.po.'-srjle  a  real  career  service  in 
postal  work  for  persorts  without  polltic:\l  sponsorship,  and  would 
require  Inctimbfnt  po.'^tmasters  to  devote  their  main  attention  to 
political  activities  rather  than  to  their  proper  dutie.s.  since  reap- 
pointmer.t  at  the  end  of  a  4-year  term  would  depend  upon  political 
services 

L.a.st  .Tar.uar\-  the  House  of  Representatives  approved  th''  bi'.l 
spcn.«ored  by  Mr.  Ramspeck  v.'hich  would  place  postm.a.stcrs  in 
the  olas.'-ified  civil  service.  I  hope  that  you  may  Vdte  to  dl-^ap- 
prove  the  Faddis  bill  iH.  R.  8037t  which  v.-juld  re-'cind  the  fcTward 
step  taken  by  the  House  in  passing  the  Ramspeck  bill. 
Very   truly  yours. 

(Signed)      Robetit  L.  Johnson. 
Prc.'fid.ent. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  Statt^. 

HorSE    OF    RErRKSrXTA'n\-ES, 

Washington,  D    C.  December  10.  1937. 
Mr.  RoBKirr  L.  Johnson, 

President,  National  Civil  Sendee  Reform  League, 

521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sni;    I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  9  with 
reference  to  EL  R.  8037,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Faddis,  oI  Pennsylvanlk. 


I  ^nto  t-  say  that  I  hare  «■.';-,.;.  -.  ;:  ed  th-:  pstltton  to  which  TOU 
refer  and  I  expect  \c  ^  u-  t  r  :::e  measure  if  we  are  uble  to  bying  it 
before  the  House.  I  am  s:ck  ..nd  tired  of  the  hvpccnsv  and  nbeo- 
lute  unlairne5.s  practiced  by  the  so-called  Civil  Service  Commission. 

If  your  ortranisation  sliould  ci-.v  o  :t-«5elf  to  reforming  the  Civil 
Pemce  Commiss'.on.  so  that  it  •  :i  s.^me  vay  conform  t:»  'wrh.at 

•he  founders  of  civil  serv.ce  had  ir.  mind.  I  should  be  verv  glad  to 
fotlow  Tcu  m  that  cfTort  But  es  th.e  CivU  Service  Commission  Is 
funct-.cnirr:  today  it  i5  mv  opinion  that  it  is  the  preat^rst  curse  we 
have  connected  witli  any  Department  of  th.e  Government 

I  shall  be  glad  to  vcte  for  a  bill  to  wipe  the  Commisjjcn  out  If 
it  is  to  continue  to  function  as  it  is  functicnini:  todav.  There  Is 
no  intent  on  the  part  of  anyone  connected  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  m  V^':\5hin£r;on  to  show  any  decree  of  fairness  to  tiM 
Necroes  cf  the  United  St.stes.  Wc  cr.r.not  even  pet  a  heiJ-mc  before 
the  C.vil  Service  Committee  on  any  bill  th.'^t  seeks  to  eliminate 
the  injU5ticcs  n.-'w  practiced  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
.  -  -.St  the  Neerocs  of  this  country.  I  hope  you  undcrstAnd  my 
;  ■  lion.  I  expect  to  do  everything  in  my  jx^-xer  to  expose  the 
iniquity  cf  the  so-called  clvil-service  system  as  it  Is  admSnisiere<l 
today 

With  heartiest  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  am. 
Very  cordially  and   sincerely   ycurs. 

AKTHVK    V;     MlTCIlg.I.. 


Tiu'  i')ojth  of  Iiidt"\ti  Nouuclti 


i:xTKXsh»x  tix  r":»:ARKS 

IlOX.  Vn'ILLI.\AI   I.   SIROVU;]! 

0.1   n:  ■>.  ^i,o,:K 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OV   liKrMKSF.N  rATlVES 

Wcdnesdctj.  December  15,  1937 


SPEECH    OF    HON     \VTLLI.\M    I     5'P^VICH.    OF    M' \V    v;  .^.^^^    jjj 

THH  HOUSE  OF  r.c>n-.i:i:i:xr.M"!Vi-:s.  m.\y  24    1026 


Mr,  SIRO\^CH.  Mr.  Six^aker.  under  the  lea-.-e  to  extoi^.d 
my  rLmaiks  1:1  the  Rrrorin.  I  include  the  follovs-.r.;:  sprrrh 
n".ade  by  ir.ysclf  111  the  House  of  Represeiitalivt.--,  Tliursday, 
M?.y  24,  1923: 

Mr.  SiKovicn.  Mr.  Speaker,  lari.es.  and  coi.t "i  n,rr.,  ye--terriay  tl.'re 
died  on  the  [:oIden  coaiH  of  Africa  o::e  of  ilie  irnvst  emii.ont  and 
distinguished  .scientists  of  the  twcntiotli  century,  Dr  Hideyo 
Notruchi.  born  m  Jajxin.  ye*,  belonging  to  tlie  citizenship  of  the 
world. 

A:r.ei:ca.  the  land  of  liberty  and  of  his  adopt:;:!,  pave  him  tl'.e 
laboratory  of  opportunity  to  donionstraU'  his  profound  and  srien- 
tilic  knowledge,  so  tliat  his  ger.ius  could  e.xploic  tho.v  mysterious 
realm.s  whicl:  harbor  vinik'r.t  or:anlsnis  tliat  have  been  responsible 
for  the  causation  of  the  t.erribie  pUigues.  scour^:es.  :u;d  diseases 
that  have  atll.cted  and  ravappd  iiumamty  the  world  over  lor  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  years. 

If  life  is  but  a  dream  and  death  be  its  awakenuiR.  then  in  the 
world  of  dreams  the  work,  the  fume,  tlie  name  of  Hideyo  Nopuchi 
wil!   forcvt T  endure. 

His  contributions  to  the  service  luid  knowledpe  of  humanity 
will  immortalize  his  name  and  bequeath  a  herltape  of  scient'.hc 
and  useful  service  to  a  ttrateful  pe^terity  for  h.avlng  been  able  to 
force  from  tlio  unyleldnn:  bos:^m  of  Nature  these  mysterious  secreta 
that  for  centuries  Nature  has  licld  inviolate  i.nd  unbroken,  until 
the  fertile  Imai.'ination  and  persistent  c.'Tort.s  of  the  penUis  of 
Nocuchl  forcrd  Nauire  to  surrender  its  st>cret.s  to  the  microscope  of 
science,      |  .^iipl.-ou.-^e,  ] 

The  Supreme  Aicliitrct  of  the  Universe  reveals  Hmisrlf  to  liur'-.hle 
and  lowly  man  in  lliree  mystical  and  Inexpllcnble  ways  I  irst, 
thrnuth  the  lite  of  the  universe,  which  we  term  Nature  Second, 
througli  the  thoughts  of  man.  which  we  term  art.  And  third, 
throup.h  the  preCi.'lon  and  exactness  of  the  r.iin'l,  tlirovji^h  correct 
observation  and   thtnklm;.   which  we  term   science 

In  this  creat  arrna  of  life  intellectual  man  \vonh;j)s  at  the  shrine 
of  Nature,  science,  and  art  Here  in  this  temple  of  culture  aro 
rcated  ."^Ide  by  '  Ide  to  each  rther  Nature,  soieiice,  i.nd  art,  presided 
avcv  by  God'  Almighty  Himself,  to  whom  we  ^'raciou-^ly  bow  our 
h.eads  in  humble  subml.^.".;r:n  as  the  Great  All  Powerl;:!  fr.-.ni  wl:om 
all  life  and  goodness  flows.     1  .'"ipplause.  1 

Tlie  disciple.^  of  Nature,  art,  and  science  rpcocnlze  n-^  d:st :  :-irt  ion 
In  race,  creed,  nnd  color.  'Ilie  wDrlri  Is  their  country.  The  hrutnrr- 
hood  of  mankind  is  their  s!iiVih'„)leth  and  watchword,  and  Invr  ai:id 
."service  to  humanity  everywhere  is  the  cement  that  binds  them 
together  until  the  curtain  c^f  life  falls  upon  them.     |  Applause  | 

Who  are  the  men  who  have  Immortalized  their  names  on  the 
attar  of  medical  service?  Hippocrates  the  Great  was  the  father 
of  medicine.  He  lived  300  years  before  Christ  was  born  Tha 
oath  that  every  physician  subscribes  to,  ere  he  is  permitted  to 
embJirk  upon  "his  medical  career,  is  named  after  him  and  is 
Jtnown  the  world  over  as  the  "Hlppocratic  oatii." 
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Four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates  there 
flourished  in  Borne  the  ^eates'.  commentator  on  the  60  boofcs 
written  by  Hippocrates,  a  physician  whose  name  was  Galen.  For 
15  centuries  Galen  was  worshiped  by  the  medical  fraternity  as 
the  foremost  figure  on  the  m.edicil  firmament,  whose  skill  and 
Ingenuity  in  the  field  of  medicin ;  was  revered  and  honored  by 
the   countless   lesjions   who   were   h  s  devoted   follower ^. 

In  the  year  1132  there  was  hon  In  Cordova,  Spain,  the  most 
eminent  physician  of  his  time,  Mcses  Maimonides.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  i Algiers.  He  was  physician  to 
Saladin  the  Great,  of  Cairo,  Egyft,  who  Bent  him  out  to  treat 
Richard  the  Lionhearted  when  l.e  led  the  second  crusade  to 
redeem  the  Holy  Lands  from  the  infidels.  Maimonides  \^-as  the 
outstanding  figure  in  medicine,  in  science,  in  art,  and  in  philoso- 
phv  during  the  Dark  Ages  of  our  v  orld. 

D\iring  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  the  years  1500  to  1600. 
Italy  gave  to  the  world  five  of  the  greatest  anatomists  tha  world 
has  ever  known — Jacobus  Sylviuii.  the  uncanny  genius  whose 
work  on  the  human  brain  Is  immortalized  by  the  great  Sylvian 
fissure  of  the  brain  that  Is  name  1  after  him — Andreas  Vesalius. 
the  distinguished  and  learned  pupil  of  Sylvius,  who  discovered 
the  fact  that  veins  have  valves,  and  whose  anatomical  clinics 
were  crowded  and  packed  with  students  from  all  over  Europe 
who  came  to  pay  tribute  to  his  phenomenal  knowledge  of  human 
anatomy — Fallopius.  the  adroit  a  id  expert  scholar  after  whom 
the  Fallopian  tubes  of  the  female  generative  organs  are  named — 
Bartelemo  Eustachius,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  the  Eustachian 
tube,  that  runs  from  the  back  cf  the  nose  to  the  middle  ear, 
whom  posterity  has  honored  In  naming  the  Eustachian  tube 
after  him,  and  last,  but  not  th ;  least.  Frangois  Rabela:s,  one 
of  the  greatest  anatomists  of  th(  world  who  lectured  oa  every 
phase  of  human  anatomy,  demc  nstrating  his  lectures  on  the 
dissected  body  to  crowded,  enthusiastic,  and  overawed  audience.'--. 
Paracelsus,  who  was  contempora  aeous  with  these  brilliant  anat- 
omists, was  bom  in  Switzerland  :n  1493  and  was  the  ptoneer  in 
anticipating  the  field  of  inf ectlo  i  and  contagion  and  the  first 
doctor  to  Introduce  mineral  substances  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
as  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Jniversity  of  Basel.  Associated 
with  him  in  his  investigations  vas  Ambrose  Pare,  professor  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  who  through  his  indefatigable  zeal,  skill. 
and  technique  laid  the  foundatlcm  of  modern  surgery  and  was 
the  greatest  surgeon  of  his  time 

From  the  years  1600  to  1700  ttree  mighty  characters  held  the 
center  of  the  stage  in  the  field  cf  scientific  medical  endjcavor — 
Jean  Baptiste  van  Helmont  bom  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  considered 
the  father  of  biological  chemistry,  and  the  first  physician  to  ever 
examine  chemically  the  blood  a: id  urine  of  human  beings  to 
definitely  determine  the  causatli  e  factor  of  disease.  Helmont 
was  considered  one  of  the  greates'    masters  of  his  day. 

The  year  1628  commemorates  forever  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion of  England  to  the  science  3f  medicine.  That  period  will 
forever  remain  famous  as  the  year  that  William  Harvey  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that  revolutionized  the  concept  and 
the  function  of  the  heart  and  bli>od  vessels,  because  Hippocrates 
and  his  ancient  disciples  though ;  that  the  air  was  transported 
throughout  the  blood  vessels  of  the  body  in  order  to  feed  the 
innate  heat. 

Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham  was  worshiped  by  his  contemporaries 
and  by  the  public  at  large  as  on;  of  the  greatest  clinicians  and 
dlagnoisticlans  of  his  time. 

Prom  the  year  1700  to  1800  Ei  gland  contributed  the  greatest 
public  benefactor  to  humanity  in  the  person  of  Emll  Jenner,  who 
m  1796  discovered  the  principle  of  vaccination,  a  discovery  of 
the  highest  Importance  to  civilization,  that  has  made  it  possible 
through  vaccination  to  drive  that  malignant  and  pestilent  scourge 
of  smallpox  from  the  face  of  the  world. 

The  years  1800  to  1900  finds  eve -y  nation  of  continental  Europe, 
Including  our  own  beloved  countiy.  America,  all  vying  wtth  each 
other  to  subjugate  sickness  and  disease,  so  that  longevity  might 
be  prolonged  and  the  health  of  himanity  bettered. 

In  America  the  versatile,  talent(d,  and  gifted  author  and  doctor 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  fatt  er  of  our  distinguished  Jvidge 
Holmes,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  first  to  write 
upon  the  subject  of  puerperal  sepsis.  He  felt  that  motJ^erhood 
was  paying  too  great  a  penalty  u  )on  the  altar  of  childbirth.  He 
proved  that  puerperal  sepsis  was  caused  by  dirt  infection.  He 
was  laughed  at  and  Jeered  at  foi  his  views.  But  50  years  later 
Doctor  Semmelweiss.  an  obstetrlcisn  of  the  University  of  Budapest, 
confirmed  his  views.  The  medi:al  fraternity  treated  Semmel- 
weiss as  the  American  doctors  ;reated  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Semmelweiss.  keenly  sensitive  to  this  terrible  criticism,  became 
Insane  and  died  In  a  madhouse.  Today  a  monument  stands  in 
his  memory  in  the  principal  sqi-are  of  Budapest,  a  statue  that 
rightfully  belonsB  to  our  own  b -loved  scholar  and  scientist  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.      [Applauie.J 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  ard  Lexington  did  not  bring  as 
much  amazement  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  as  did  the  newspaper 
announcement  in  the  spring  of  1846  that  Dr.  William  Morton 
had  discovered  a  gaseous  subs  Lance  called  ether  that  could 
anesthetize  any  human  being  am  [  make  him  unconscious  to  the 
knife  and  scalpel.  This  drug  revolutionized  surgery,  for  prior  to 
Its  discovery  victims  of  surgical  i  itervention  had  to  be  subjected 
to  the  deadening  effects  of  opiates  and  satixrated  with  liquor  to 
deaden  their  anguish  and  pain. 

Minions  of  human  beings  were  literally  dying  every  year  from 
Infection    following    operations,    \xitil    in    1866    Guerin    Invented 


absorbent-cotton  dressings,  which  formed  a  barrier  to  the  spreading 
of  this  condition. 

Two  vears  later,  in  1868.  the  world  wa."?  electrified  by  the 
ar.nnuncement  that  the  great  Lord  Lister  had  solved  the  cause 
of  infection  by  practicing  the  methods  of  antisepsis  before,  during, 
and  after  operations,  which  reduced  the  frightful  morbidity  ami 
mortality  following  operations,  and  made  surt-ery  safe  and  sound 
when  applied  to  any  condition  in  which  the  knife  had  to  be  used 
In  order  to  save  life  or  limb. 

It  was  Just  about  this  time  that  the  greatest  scientific  Ecnlus 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Pasteur,  came  upon  the  horizt>n  of 
science.  Within  a  short  time  he  demonstrated  to  a  skeptir-al 
and  amazed  world  that  Infection  was  due  to  a  bacterial  in- 
vasion. To  a  dazed  and  dimabfounded  world  he  revealed  these 
new  organisms -coci,  bacilli,  spirlllae.  fungi.  yca.«ts.  A  new 
world.  A  conquest  of  chemical  culture  and  the  microscope. 
These  discoveries  of  Pasteur  completely  resurrected  surgery  and 
chiefly  transformed  the  treatment  of  modern  disiitse.'^. 

Thus  far  Egypt.  Greece,  Italy.  Spain,  France.  England,  and 
America  had  blazed  the  trail  of  medical  and  surgical  pioneering. 
Teuton  culture  and  civilization  became  inspired  by  these  In- 
trepid soldiers  of  the  microscope,  the  ag.ir  culture,  and  chem- 
istry, and  finally  Germany  gave  to  the  world  the  peer  and 
master  of  all  bacteriologists  of  all  time  in  the  per.son  of  Doctor 
Koch,  who  thrilled  and  bewildered  an  amazed  world  when  ho 
announced  the  dLscovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  causation  of  tul>erctilosis  and  led  the  mor- 
tality tables  of  the  world  In  the  cau,satlon  of  death  from 
consumpticn. 

Ehrlich,  the  wirard  of  biochemistry-.  !<^  Germanv''^  and  '•he 
world'='  greatest  contributor  to  the  successful  treatment  of  mod- 
em disea^-e.  His  "606. "  known  as  salvarsan,  is  an  abs*):ute 
specific  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  that  had  rav;iged  the  world 
for  centuries  and  made  syphilitic  treatment  the  curse  of  the 
pos.=es?or  and  the  bane  of  the  physician. 

From  time  Immemorial  the  organism  that  cau.^cri  s-yphilis  was 
unknown.  Only  a  decade  ago  a  great  German  .-..'.Mnt  and 
scholar  isolated  this  frightful  assassin  of  human  life  und^r  the 
field  of  thp  dark  microscope  and  to  perpetuate  his  memory  the 
scientific  world  named  this  reaction  after  the  founder  In  the 
examination  of  human  blood  and  calls  It  in  his  honor  "the 
Wassermann  test." 

In  this,  the  twentieth  century  of  civilLz-ation.  .^mf^rira  rar.k"^ 
in  the  forefront  as  the  proud  possessor  of  thr  cjf  atest  scientists 
of  the  world.  Behold  its  roster  In  Public  Health  Service-  men 
who  have  distinguisiied  themselves  in  arduous  and  dan:-:rrou3 
research    to    promote    the    Interests    and    happiness    of    mankind. 

Where  is  tJiere  ;i  patriotic  man  or  womr.n  who  will  forget  the 
couraf^f^ous  hrroism  of  Dr.  Lazear.  who.  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr  Walter  Reed,  gave  up  his  life  upon  the  altar  oi  .-c'ence 
in  order  to  have  hun.self  infected  with  the  m.oscjuito  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  the  mosquito  1.^  the  cau.se  cf  malaria  and  yellow 
fever? 

It  was  this  wonderful  experiment  in  which  Lazear  ga^'e  up  his 
life  that  gave  the  k;\owled£:e  to  Dr.  Gorgas  to  eradicate  ycilow 
fever  and  malaria  from  the  Panama  Canal,  which  made  it  possible 
for  American  engineers  to  build  the  canal. 

DR.    HENRY    K.    CARTER 

World-recogni'/ed  authority  en  yellow  fpver  and  malaria.  In 
1900-1901,  by  purely  epidemiological  studies,  demonstrated  that 
yellow  fever  must  be  conveyed  by  an  intermediate  h^j-t,  and 
measured  with  accuracy  the  periods  of  incubation  in  that  host 
and  in  man.  thus  laying  a  solid  scientific  baois  for  the  subse- 
quent experimental  verilication. 

DR.    CII.^ELE.S    W.^PJ5ELL     STILES 

Discovered  the  American  species  of  hookworm,  demonstrated 
Its  great  prevalence,  worked  out  its  epidemiology,  devised  meth- 
ods for  the  ccntml  of  the  disease,  and  inaugurated  the  success- 
ful   campaign   against   It. 

DR.S      MILTON    J      ROSFNAT-    .ANTI     TOHN    F,    ANDfUSON 

Pioneers  in  the  study  of  anaphylaxis,  concerning  which  they 
contributed  m.any  of  the  fundamental  facts.  This  phenomenon 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  modem  conception  of  disease, 
processes. 

DRS.     GEORCE    W.     M'COT     AND    C,     W.    CHAriN 

Discovered  and  cultivated  the  bacillus  tularense,  making  m.eth- 
ods    available    for    its    further    study.      Tliey    did    their    work    lu 

1910  on  California  ground  squirrels. 

DR.    EDWWRO    FRANCIS 

Contributed  nearly  all  that  Is  known  concerning  tho  disease 
tularemia  in  man  Showed  Its  methods  of  transmission  and 
what  to  do  In  order  to  avoid  It. 

DR.    R.     R.     SrEN'T!ni 

Worked  out  a  vaccine  against  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 
Demonstrated  Its  e^Ticacy  In  experimental  animals  and  its  hr.rm- 
lessness  by  injecting  himself  first.  Showed  by  use  in  hundreds 
of  persons  who  are  exposed  by  occupation  that  It  confers  a 
larg?  mea.=ure  of  protection.  The  preparation  of  this  vaccine 
Involves  a  new  principle  of  Immunolog}-.  Vaccine  used  on 
humans  1925. 

DR       .JOSEPH     COLDBERCKR 

Showed  the  dletar',-  origin  and  cure  of  pellagra.  This  Is  a 
most  notable  achievement  since  this  disease  has  baffled  the  best 
EtiTopean   talent   for   centuries.      At   times    It   has    threatened    to 
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beccme  seriously  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  but  with  this 
new  knowledge  the  threit  has  been  pemianenilv  removed.  Study 
of  pellagra  begun   in   1912   and   Is   going   on   at 'the   present   time, 

DR.    W.»-DE    H.    FROST 

Planned  and  conducted  the  first  thoroughgoing  and  funda- 
mental investigation  of  the  probl.ms  offerf^d"  by  the  pollution  of 
streani.=  In  this  country.  In  view  of  the  increase  of  population 
and  manufactures  along  our  streams  this  h:vs  been  a  most  valu- 
able activity  Investigation  of  the  polluticu  of  the  Ohio  River 
began  under  his  direction  JuJy  1913. 

tR.    .TOHN    M'MT-T-LEN 

Demonstrated  the  r™cticah;!lty  of  virtually  eradicating 
trachoma  and  preventing  blindness  therefrom  in"  mountainous 
areas  cf  Kentucky  and  other  States  by  the  establishment  of 
smuU  hospitals  and   the   cmplc\-ment  of  skillful   treatment. 

BACTERIOLOGIST   ALICE   EN  .\^*S 

In  1?1R  .--he  sh.owed  Mmilanty  of  cau.'es  cf  Ma:ta  fever  and 
contagious  aiwrtion  and  occurrence  of  Litter  infection  in  people. 
Now  incre;isingly  recognized  as  a  cause  of  human  illness. 

DR      VICTOR    UriSER,    CHIEF    QfAR-^NTINE    OmCER.    PHILIFPINES,     1903-15 

Demonstrated  the  possibility  of  e^tabli.'^hing  effective  health 
service  m  a  large  tropical  country  with  diverse  aboriginal  popu- 
lation. 

DR.     M       A.     BAREER 

Originated  sing'.e-crll-c-ulture  method  which  he  first  u.sed  In 
1802.  This  opened  up  a  prolific  field  of  invest'.cation.  The  use 
of  PnrLs  green  control  of  mosquitoes  in  1921.  This  cheap  methcxl 
has  made  malaria  control  feiitible  in  many  areas  where  it  was 
formerly  impossible  because  of  the  expense. 

In  the  science,  skill,  and  technique  of  surgery,  America  leads 
:hr  world  Wh.ere  are  the  surgeons  that  are  comparable  to  the 
Mayo  brothers,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  Crile,  of  Cleveland.  Ochsner. 
of  Chicago;  Cush.ing.  of  Boston.  Doavor.  of  Philudelplila,  Kelly  and 
Wilm.er.  of  E.iltimore.  Blake,  Brewer,  Albert  A  Berg,  Juhn  Erdman, 
.Tohn  J  McGrath  Howard  C  Taylor,  George  Schwartz,  John  Pol- 
lack, and  Ji  hn  Prescott  Grant,  of  New  York  City— men  of  the 
l;i;'hest  caliber  and  ability,  whose  very  names  are  household  words 
m  the  cities  from  whence  they  come,  where  thousancLs  of  their 
benefactors  are  praying  for  their  health  and  happiness?  [Ap- 
plause i 

Withm  a  mditis  of  a  mile  from  the  Fourteenth  Congre.'^lonal 
DLstr:ct  which  I  liave  the  honor  to  represent.  Is  the  greatest 
nu-th-a;  research  center  in  the  world.  It  is  called  the  Rockefeller 
Ini-ti'ute.  It  is  a  monument  to  two  of  th*^  greatest  philanthropists 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  John  D  Rockefeller  and  his  wonder- 
ful and  gracious  .son.  who  is  emulating  his  father  in  devoting  his 
fortune  to  the  best  .service  of  his  fellow  man  This  brilliant  In- 
stitute has  b.'como  famous  through  three  of  nature's  noblemen — a 
triumvirate  whose  name  and  fame  will  persist  as  long  as  time 
t  ndures. 

Tlie.-e  di.sfmculshed  .scholars  thus  far  represent  the  three  trreatest 
scienrists  of  the  twentieth  centurj-  -Alexis  Carrell,  Simon  Plexner, 
and  Huleyo  Nrguchl 

Alf'xls  Carrell  won  the  Nobel  prize  a  few  years  ago  for  his 
brilliant  discoveries  In  the  realm  of  physiology,  biology,  and 
collateral  subjects.  He  Is  the  outstanding  genlu.s  of  our  present 
time 

Simon  Flexner,  a  great  name  to  conjure  with,  int^-matlonally 
fan.ous  He  will  li-.o  in  the  memon,-  of  generations  that  are  io 
come  for  liavlng  isr'ated  the  lnfantile-paraly;.ls  virus,  for  his  cur© 
of  sn:,kp  venom,  and  above  all.  for  the  serum  that  he  has  per- 
fpctod  that  liclps  xo  cure  and  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
.sufTertTs  from  epidemic  meningitis.  As  long  as  anywhere  the  tra- 
dition of  science  survives.  F'exner's  work  will  always  endure.  What 
ccnqu'Tor  h.as  evi>r  h.ad  such  victories  attached  "to  his  name  as 
ne\nor  lias  In   his  .=^ervice   to  mankind?      jApplau.sc  ] 

Hidevo  Nocurhl-  the  great  .-^on  of  Nippon-came  to  this  country 
in  1900  and  sub.sequently  became  a.ssoclated  with  Profe.s,sor  Flexner 
and  Dr  Carrell,  He  devoted  his  supreme  and  brilliant  talent 
to  ferret  out  the  causes  of  terrible  diseases  which  baffled  medical 
skill,  nnd  who.-^e  treatment  made  no  impro.s.s  upon  the  nature  of 
the  disease  Seldom  did  he  fail  In  his  accomplishment;  success 
u.'^ually  crowned  his  efforts, 

llirouch  lus  genius  the  organl.sm  that  caused  paresis  was  l.so- 
latod.  Paresis  was  filling  the  insane  institutions  of  the  world  with 
the  victims  of  this  unfortunate  malady.  He  localized  the  organism 
in  the  brain  and  through  the  microscope  forced  It  to  reveal  Itself 
to  tlie  amazed  scientific  world  Noguchl  proved  that  paresis  was 
causixi  by  the  spirochitji  pallida,  the  organism  that  caused  syphilis. 

The  versatility  and  genius  of  Noguchl  further  manifested  itself  In 
his  brUiiant  discovery  of  the  organism  that  was  responsible  for  the 
causation  of  trachoma — an  eye  affliction  and  disease  that  caused 
more  blindness  in  the  world  than  any  other  condition  knovra  to 
mankind. 

The  Spe-^ker.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired, 

Mr.  Sip.ovicH,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Hoilso 
to  proceed  for  2  more  minutes. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SiRoviCH.  Mr,  Speaker,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  Hldeyo  No- 
guchl wa.s  not  content  with  his  extraordinary  and  brilliant  conquests 
in  this  his  adopted  land;  he  was  looking  for  new  fields  of  endeavor. 


new  lands  for  ccncuest  In  the  name  of  sdmot  he  set  sail  for 
Sctith  America  to  determine  the  cause  of  yellow  tvrcr  In  that  land. 

In  a  ,-h..r:  :;me  the  world  wa*  acam  thrilled  bv  his  announcement 
—he  had  again  triumphed.  He  Isolated  the  yellow-fever  organism 
in  S.  uth  America  To  determine  whether  the  yellow  fever  of 
Africa  was  caused   by   the  same  species   as   South  "America  he   set 

sail  for  that  pesthole  in  .Africa 

In  a  short  while  Noguchi  l..-.ci  h:-sclf  infected  w.th  the  dreaded 
organL^m  that  ca-used  Afnca::  vc:..-,v  fcvpr.  Chills  and  fever  racked 
hi.-  b.-idy  fore  .-.nd  aft.  H..-  n-.-".:tant  and  br-.:i;hnt  mmd  refu.-ed  -o 
surrender  to  the  hosts  of  yellow  lever's  organi5,ni.  The  battle  waged 
on.  At  last  Nog-achl  isolated  the  organism  and  gave  to  Hie  world 
the  know;erige  that  the  yellow  fever  .-f  Scuth  An^rri.-.^  and  .',f;-..~a 
were  cnu.sed  by  two  different  hosts.  Sc:ence  tr:un.;-?:f  c  "  b:,;*'"  N"  - 
guchi  fell  a  victim  to  this  dreadful  di5ea.se.  He  died  a  mar'tvr  to 
duty  He  will  live  in  the  memory  of  humanitv  and  mankind. 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  to  give  up  his  'yj^  ^c.t  anoiher. 
God  ble.ss  his  soul! 

Mr  Srvfiker  iadles  and  gent'emrn  if  the  crave  is  the  end  of 
ai:  life,  then  Hideyo  Noguchls  name  will  forever  remain  immortal 
tlirough  the  great  contribution  ne  lias  given  to  mankind:  but  J 
the  grave  be  the  gat^-way  to  some  future  state  of  existence  then 
Hldeyo  Nopuchi  in  conjunction  with  the  great  illustrious  im- 
m.ortals  that  have  gone  beyond  the  Great  Divide  to  sierp  in  et^rn.'U 
rest,  will  forever  be  revered,  honored,  and  remembered  by  grate- 
ful mankind  for  having  given  of  his  to-dav  that  others  m'av  have 
their  tomorrow.     [Loud   applause] 


The  Proposed  Utility  Compromise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  Mississirrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATlVES 

Thursday.  December  16,  1937 

Mr.  R.\NKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  witnessing  one  of  :he 
most  terriiic  drives  ever  made  by  a  combination  cf  selfish 
interests  to  thv.-art  the  will  of  the  American  people  or  destroy 
the  effects  of  beneficial  legislation. 

Powerful  financial  interests  of  the  country  seem  to  have 
aligned  themselves  vriih  certain  public  utilities  in  an  effort 
to  force  the  country  into  another  depression  in  order  to  wreck 
the  administration  or  force  President  Roosevelt  to  recede 
from  his  position  on  the  power  question  and  other  issues  in 
which  their  interests  arc  involved. 

Tliey  know  that  if  they  could  compel  or  induce  \hc  Presi- 
dent to  repudiate  his  power  program  they  will  liave  delivered 
a  vital  blow  to  his  prestige,  as  well  as  that  of  his  adminis- 
tration. That  is  exactly  what  they  are  after.  Tlicy  v.-ant 
to  discredit  everything  that  his  administration  has  accom- 
pli.shed. 

Having  wrung  untold  millions  of  dollars  from  the  un- 
protected consumers  of  electricity  in  exorbitant  overcharges, 
flooded  the  country  with  worthless  watered  stocks,  through 
which  they  have  defrauded  thousands  of  unsuspecting  in- 
vestors, having  abiL^d  the  functions  of  the  courts  by  tying 
up  of  cities,  towns,  and  coniniuiiitics  vnth  injunctioas  in 
order  to  carry  out  their  schemes,  having  been  defeated  in 
every  case  where  these  suits  have  been  pennitted  to  come 
to  trial,  they  now  come  and  fawn  at  the  feet  of  the  Chief 
Kxecutive.  begging  for  clemtncy,  and  for  pt  iTnission  to 
continue  the  rutliless  exploitation  of  the  unprotected  con- 
sumers of  electric  energy  for  which  they  have  been  so  uni- 
vei-sally  condemned. 

They  are  not  only  asking  for  pardon  and  prctrction  for 
themselves,  but  they  are  asking  Pre.sident  Roosevelt  to  turn 
his  back  on  his  power  program  and  repudiate  the  gn'atcst 
achievement  of  his  entire  administration. 

The  shock  troops  of  this  drive  seem  to  be  Wendi  II  L. 
Wilkie,  president  of  the  Commonwealth  L  Southern,  and 
Floyd  L.  Carlisle,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Edison.  The 
recent  visit  of  these  two  gentlemen  to  the  White  House  has 
been  widely  heralded  by  utility-inspired  propaganda  as  in- 
dicating that  President  Roosevelt  has  changed  hLs  position 
and  that  the  administration  had  altered  its  policies  on  the 
power  issue. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  Ix  neflts  to  the  American  people, 
the  power  program  of  this  ac  [ministration  constitutes  one  of 
the  greatest  economic  accomi  lishments  of  all  time.  If  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  never  did  any  hing  else,  this  one  achievem.ent 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  his  name  down  the  centuries 
as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

To  ask  him  to  repudiate  that  program  now,  in  the  very 
heyday  of  its  success,  sounds  is  ridiculous  as  it  would  for  the 
British  to  have  come  and  apiiealed  to  George  Washington  to 
repudiate  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  turn  the 
Colonies  back  to  the  English  £  t  the  very  height  of  his  success- 
ful administration  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

What  do  these  utility  magnates  propose?  What  do  they 
want?  Here  is  their  proposit  on  in  a  nutshell,  as  outlined  by 
Wendell  L.  Wilkie,  president  of  the  Commonwealth  &  South - 
em.  stripped  of  its  camouflagi!: 

First.  They  want  the  Holcing  Company  Act  modified  or 
repealed  so  as  to  permit  the  arge  useless  holding  companies 
to  continue  their  present  parasitic  existence  and  pracLices. 
For  that  concession  they  wculd  agree  to  abolish  the  littl'- 
holding  companies  under  then  as  nuisances.  In  other  words. 
they  are  asking  that  they,  is  the  ringleaders,  be  given  a 
Presidential  pardon,  but  that  the  less  prominent  offenders  be 
executed  for  the  sins  of  these  higher-ups. 

Then  they  want  the  T.  V.  l^  yardstick  abandoned,  all  com- 
petition squelched,  and  the  power  generated  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
turned  over  to  private  power  companies  at  a  nominal  price 
so  that  they  can  resell  it  to  the  helpless  consimiers  at  enor- 
mous profits,  just  as  they  did  before  the  T.  V.  A.  was  created 
and  its  yardstick  rates  put  ino  effect. 

In  return  for  such  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration they  propose  to  sc;ueeze  a  billion  and  a  half  of 
the  six  and  a  half  billion  doll  its  of  water  out  of  their  capital 
structure  and  spend  it  restorii  ig  prosperity,  instead  otf  squeez- 
ing out  the  six  and  a  half  bil  ion  dollars  of  water  and  reduc- 
ing their  rates  to  about  half  their  present  charges.  That 
would  give  relief  to  more  than  20,000,000  consumers  of  elec- 
tric energy  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  would  do  more 
to  aid  the  return  of  prosperity  than  anything  else  these 
utilities  could  do  or  ever  have  done.  But  Messrs.  Wilkie  and 
Carlisle  m^ade  no  such  proposition.  They  did  not  propose 
reducing  their  rates.     That  is  not  in  their  plans. 

These  pinch-hitters  for  thi;  Power  Trust  must  have  been 
greatly  surprised  to  find  that  President  Roosevelt  knew  more 
about  the  power  business  thaji  they  did  and  that  he  was  not 
only  familiar  with  their  prese:it  practices  but  with  their  pa^^t 
records  as  well.  He  evident  y  made  them  look  ridiculous. 
He  probably  recalled  that  these  same  utilities  tried  this 
same  stunt  on  President  HoDver  in  the  early  days  of  the 
depres.sion — and  got  away  with  it.  They  were  going  to  help 
bring  back  prosperity  then,  aid  here  is  the  way  they  did  it: 

Instead  of  spending  more  money  and  putting  more  men  to 
work,  they  merely  slowed  down  construction,  raised  rates, 
and,  as  President  Roosevelt  :;aid  at  the  time,  "Raised  their 
own  high  salaries  higher." 

The  record  shows  that  in  :  929  the  president  of  the  Com- 
monwealth &  Southern.  Mr.  Wendell  Wilkie's  predecessor. 
received  a  salary  of  $43,790  £  year.  That  salarj'  was  raised 
to  $75,000  a  year  in  1930.  and  to  $130,140  in  1932.  Now  that 
ought  to  have  stopped  the  depression. 

At  that  time  consumers  w;re  having  their  lights  cut  cff 
because  they  could  not  pay  the  bills.  The  common  stock  3f 
the  Com.monwealth  &  Southern  had  dropped  from  32  in  19:.'9 
to  l^a  in  1932.  and  the  G-perccnt  preferred  stock  had  dropped 
from  104  in  1929  to  27^8  in  1932.  But  that  did  not  prevent 
the  president  and  other  high  officials  of  this  holding  com- 
pany from  raising  "their  ovn  high  salaries  higher,"  as  I 
have  indicated.  Therefore,  i ;  \\1LI  be  seen  that  while  pros- 
perity came  rapidly  to  the  highly  paid  useless  officials  of  this 
useless  holding  company,  it  vent  into  reverse  before  it  gat 
down  to  the  stockholders  or  the  consumers. 

At  that  time,  the  Common  ^-ealth  &  Southern  was  buying 
power  at  Muscle  Shoals,  unde  r  a  contract  it  had  made  wi  ±i 
the  Hoover  administration,  a;  a  part  of  the  program  to  re- 
store prosperity,  for  which  it  was  paying  on  an  average  of 


1.56  mills  a  kilowatt-hour.  It  was  sellins:  it  to  the  domestic 
consumers  in  si^rht  of  the  dam  and  throuehout  that  area  at 
10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour — a  spread  of  a  little  more  than  5.000 
percent.  One  thousand  kilowatt-hours  which  cost  the  Com- 
monwealth L  Southern  $1.56  at  the  dam.  was  sold  to  the 
small  coa-^umers  in  Florence,  Ala — within  sight  of  the  dam — 
for  a  total  of  $100.  N^'  wf)ndtT  the  Commonwealth  &  South- 
em  vant.=5  to  pet  rid  of  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  as  well  as  the 
Holding  Company  Act.  No  wond»"'r  they  arc  frantically 
pleading  to  the  White  House  to  relieve  them  of  the.se  respon- 
sibilities before  the  Supreme  Court  passes  final  judgment. 
They  want  to  return  to  those  "good  old  days." 

Th'^  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  will  never  be  abandoned.  The 
po'.v^:r  policies  of  this  administration  are  here  to  stay.  Tlie 
Holding  Com.pany  Act  is  here  to  stay. 

What  is  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick''  It  is  a  yardstick  for  the 
proper  measurement  of  electric  lit:ht  and  power  rates  to  the 
ultimate  consunien;.  It  is  36  inches  lon^',  and  by  compari- 
.-on  the  utilities'  yardstick  is  95  inches  long,  59  mches  of 
which  is  overcharges,  which  all  of  you  are  helping  to  pay. 
unless  you  are  getting  your  power  at  the  yardstick  rates. 

The  T.  V.  A.  is  the  most  profitable  investment  this  coun- 
try has  ever  made.  It  i.s  sa\ine  the  consumers  of  electricity 
in  the  United  States  morp  money  every  single  year  than  the 
entire  expenditure  on  both  the  Tennessee  and  Columbia 
Rivers  have  amounted  to  up  to  thi.s  time. 

So  far  as  the  millions  of  consumers  of  electricity  am  con- 
cerned, the  yardstick  is  a  goldrn  wand.  It  is  the  most  pow- 
erful weapon  ever  devised  for  their  protection  against  ex- 
orbitant overcharges.  It  has  already  been  instnmiental  in 
forcing  reductions  in  lieht  and  power  rates  amounting  to 
$556,000,000  a  year  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Further  re- 
ductions are  yot  to  co.me 

The  Edison  Electnc  In.stitutr  Bulle'm  shows  that  during 
the  year  ending  Ffbniarv  28  1932.  the  people  of  the  United 
States  consumed  62,6.5.1,000,000  k:lowatt-hours  of  electricity. 
for  which  they  paid  $1,803000,000.  The  next  year  the 
T.  V.  A.  yard.stick  was  created  and  its  example  b^gan  to 
force  rate  reductions  in  every  Sta^e  in  the  Union.  The  Edi- 
son Electnc  Institute  Bulletin  also  .shows  that  during  the 
year  ending  February  28.  1937.  the  American  people  con- 
sumed 91,555,000  000  kilowatt-hnurs,  for  which  they  paid 
$2,086,080,300  If  th^y  had  paid  the  .same  rate  for  that  91.- 
555.000,000  kilowatt-houi-3  that  tliey  paid  in  1932,  the  co.st 
to  them  would  have  b'^en  $2,042,000,000,  or  $556000.000 
more  than  they  actually  paid 

Thus  the  T,  V.  A.  yardit.ck,  alorm  with  the  other  phas^^s 
of  the  admjnistration's  power  program,  is  already  >neldmg 
the  consumrrs  of  elerrricity  a  dividend  of  $556,000,000  a 
year  in  rate  reductions. 

Every  person  who  turns  an  electric  switch  gets  a  {x»rtion 
of  that  dividend.  It  will  be  more  next  year,  and  will  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  as  time  goes  on. 

I  h^ve  tlicse  overcharges  broken  down  by  Statr>s.  You 
will  find  them  in.serted  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

Since  Mr.  Carlislr.  pr-^'sident  of  the  C'.>nsolidated  Fciison,  Is 
making  his  appeals  to  President  Roosevelt  to  witlidraw  his 
protection  from  the  consiuners  of  electric  energy  and  return 
to  the  "good  old  days,"  let  us  turn  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
where  Mr.  Carlisle's  companies  operato.  and  sro  v.-hat  the 
yardstick  would  mean  to  the  consumers  in  that  area.  Of 
course,  what  Mr.  Carlisle  is  afraid  of  is  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrenco  waterway,  w/h  its  great  wealth  of  hydro- 
electric power  to  b°  divided  between  ih^-  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Last  year  the  domestic  consumers  of  the  State  of  New  York 
used  1,915.442  000  kHowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which  'hey 
paid  $99,767,979.  Under  the  Ontario  rates,  just  across  the 
boundary  line  from  the  State  of  New  York,  the  cost  ;o  these 
consumers  would  have  been  $25,489,178,  which  shows  {ha^ 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  the  domestic  consuni'^rs  alone 
in  the  State  of  New  York  were  overcharged  $74,279,801  for 
electric  lights  and  pow-T  in  their  homes  in  1936. 

No  wonder  Mr.  Carlisle  and  his  associaios  do  not  want  a 
yardstick  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.    No  wonder  the  power 
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Intei-ests  in  New  England  do  not  want  a  yardstick  on  the 
Connecticut  River.  No  wonder  the  Power  Trust  does  not  want 
any  yardstick  on  the  Tennessee  River,  the  Columbia  River, 
the  Ohio,  the  Colorado,  or  anywhere  else. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happi'ned  to  the  commercial  consimiers 
in  the  State  of  New  York — the  merchants,  the  businessmen, 
the  professional  men.  the  filling-station  operators,  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  people,  and  others  who  have  io  pay  commer- 
c;al  rates  for  eleciricity  in  that  St^te.  Tlie  record  shows 
that  in  1936  these  commercial  consumers  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York  u.s<^d  2,242,546,000  kilowatt-hours,  for 
vhich  they  paid  $99.338. 5.S4.  Under  the  Ontario  rates  it 
would  havp  cost  them  $39,171,554,  or  $60,217,000  less  than 
they  actually  paid.  No  wonder  Mr  Ca-rlislf  grows  desperate 
in  his  etTorts  to  prevent  the  deveirpmcnt  of  a  yardstick  to 
protect  the  power  consumer.^  of  New  York  and  the  adjoining 
States. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  people  of  tl-.at  State,  including  do- 
rvsiie.  crminercial.  and  ir^idustrial  eonsum'^rs.  were  over- 
charp'd  for  electricity  last  year  $160,905,115.  according  to 
the  T  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  and  $190,237,801 
the  On;ario  rates,  as  v^nll  be  seen  from  ili> 
Inserting. 

Ahhough  we  l-;ave  reduced  light  and  power  rates  $556,- 
OOC.OOO  a  y(>ar.  grrinp  the  American  peopL-  a  di\idend  of 
$556  000  000  annually  in  reduced  overcharce.';.  these  over- 
charges .';t;I,  aggregate  more  than  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  The 
utilities  want  to  \\Teck  thLs  program  and  prevent  further  re- 
ductions lest  we  sl-.ould  extend  the.se  benefits  to  all  the  con- 
sumers of  electricity  in  every  n<x.>k  and  comer  of  the  United 
St<^t<:'.s. 

I  have  been  asked  what  plan  I  would  suggest  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  proposed  by  these  utility  magnates.  My  solu- 
tion would  oe  to  let  the  administration  continue  its  present 
power  policies,  construct  dams  on  our  navigable  streams  and 
their  tribut.iries  to  control  floods,  promote  navigation,  con- 
serve the  soil,  and  generate  power.  Then  build  transmission 
lines  nccCoS.iry  to  carry  tins  power,  and  sell  it  to  municipali- 
ties, cooj>'rMive  as.sociations.  and  tlieir  distribution  agencies, 
with  a  prevision  in  the  contract  that  it  is  to  be  sold  to  the 
ultimate  cor.sumers  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates.  Continue 
this  prograin  until  wp  compel  reduction  in  light  and  power 
rates  to  thei-  proper  levels  in  ever>-  community  in  everj-  State, 
and  extend  the  rural  electrification  program  until  we  electrify 
every  farm  home  in  America. 

If  pri\ate  power  interests  want  to  .mrvive,  let  them  get  rid 
of  their  useless  holding  companies,  squeeze  the  water  out  of 
their  capital  structures,  get  rid  of  their  unnecessary  and 
higlily  paid  ."fficials.  step  spending  enormous  simis  of  money 
en  misl.adirg  propaganda,  and  reduce  their  charges  to  rates 
basfd  upcn  tlie  cost  of  production,  transmission,  and  distribu- 
tion, with  a  reasonable  return  on  the  money  actually  and 
nccessarilj'  invested. 

By  that  time  they  will  have  their  rates  douTi  to  the  T.  "V.  A. 
yardstick  le'-els  and  the  American  people  will  be  saving  an 
additional  billion  dollars  a  year  on  electric-light  and  power 
rates,  in  addition  to  the  $556,000,000  a  year  reduction  that 
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has  already  been  brought  about  by  the  T    X    A,,  its  yard- 
stick, and  the  kindred  power  policies  of  this  administration. 

Then  we  w.ll  have  reached  cur  goal  and  electrified  America 
at  the  j-urdstick  rates. 

I  ir^en  at  this  point  four  tables  showing  the  cost  to  the 
ultimate  consumers  and  the  overcharges  for  electric  energy 
in  the  various  States  during  the  year  1936. 

The  first  tabic  is  for  the  residential  or  domestic  consumers. 
It  shows  the  numbc:  cf  domestic  coasiuners  in  each  State, 
the  nim:ber  cf  kilcwatt-hours  used  by  them  during  the  year 
1S3G,  the  total  cost  to  the  ultimate  cor^iuners.  the  average 
number  of  kilowatt -hours  consumed,  the  average  cost  to  the 
ccn.«T.imer  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  also  the  total  overcharges 
to  the  domestic  ccnsun:ers  in  each  State  according  to  the 
T,  V.  A.  rates,  the  Taccma  rates,  and  the  Ontario  rates. 

The  second  table  shovss  the  same  thing  with  reference  to 
the  commercial  consumers.  Tlie  third  table  gives  the  same 
information  with  reference  to  industrial  consum.ers.  and  the 
fourth  covers  all  consumers  of  electricity  in  each  State. 

These  tables  are  compiled  from  the  verj-  best  data  that 
can  be  obtained,  and.  whde  they  are  extremely  conservative, 
they  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  situation  in  the  various  States 
and  sustain  my  contention  that  the  American  people  are 
overcharged  a  billicn  dollars  a  year  for  electric  lights  and 
power.  "V/liile  the  tabulation  indicates  an  overcharge  of 
only  $960,602,403  acccrdmg  to  the  Tacoma  rates  it  fails 
to  give  Taccma  credit  for  a  profit  of  $785,480.62  out  of  a 
gross  revenue  of  $2,359,954.91.  This  profit  goes  to  the  con- 
sumers, and,  if  properly  credited,  it  wculd  show  this  over- 
charge to  be  above  $1,320,000,000.  It  increases  my  estimate 
cf  the  overcharges  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  and  shows 
the  overcharges  according  to  the  Ontario  rates  to  be  well 
ever  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  after  allowing  for  taxes  an:ount- 
i:rg  to  1  mill  a  kilowatt-hcur  for  the  power  cor^umnd. 

I  hope  every  J.Ieml>?r  cf  the  House  and  everjxne  who  reads 
th.s  Record  will  study  these  tables  carefully.  They  tell  a 
most  astounding  storj.'. 

T.^niE     .vn       1 OVERCH.\KGES     TO    DOMESTIC     CONSrMZRS,     BT     ST.'MTS 

This  table  gives  the  residential  sales  data  for  electric  light 
and  power  for  even,-  State  in  the  Union,  showing  the  over- 
charges in  each  State  when  com.pared  with  the  T.  "V.  A., 
the  Tacoma.  or  the  Ontario  rates. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  State  of  Maine,  Last  year  th^ 
domestic  consumers  of  electricity  m  Maine  u-cd  89.138.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid  $4,865,238. 
or  an  overcharge  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  of  $3,644,184. 
or  an  overcharge  of  about  300  percent.  It  is  about  the  same 
compared  with  the  Tacoma  or  the  Ontario  rates. 

Take  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  domestic  consumers 
u.'^ed  1,915.422,000  kilcwatt-hours  last  year  for  which  they 
paid  $99,767,979.  According  to  the  T.  'V.  A.  rates,  they  were 
overcharged  $66,746,115.  or  about  200  percent.  The  over- 
charges according  to  tl:e  Tacoma  rates  were  a  httle  less  than 
200  percent,  wliile  compared  with  the  Ontario  rates  they 
were  approximately  300  percent. 
I  Go  over  this  table  carefully  and  you  will  see  what  an 
i  enormous  burden  of  overcharges  the  domestic  consumers  of 
i   your  own  State  are  paymg, 

dcniial  f:alcs  data 


Blite 


F.-.t:i!'atel  sal<«  tor   ".•3' 


EstirnsUd  overcharscs  according  to  nite 
^chedult'.s  m  193' 


Xiimhpr  of 
t-ustoaiers 


y,-o 

Ne.<  11  iiii;'>l.!re — 

Vermont  and  Rhode  Island. 

Massachusetts - 

Connecticut 

Ne-.v  ^  ork 

New  Jersey 

I'enDsylvania.- - 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois - 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


LXXX  a— App 31 


10i33T 

1.  W>.  b^ 
4 IS,  612 

3,074,514 
9^3,  0-27 

l.Mii.  ;;4a 

1.  39^.  .VJ.1 

«,S1.  190 
5.31,91!:) 


Total 

kilowatt  hour? 

(thousands; 


80.138 

i:«.  ft4y 
6;ifi.4e.i 

314.7.'kS 
1,91.=.,  4--' 

1, -JWI.  77-J 
967,  705 
34.1.  (^(l 

1,  I. v.,  7,-'-. 
71h.  S7H 


Tot.il  rrv- 


$». 

86.'. 

238 

3. 

47;. 

565 

7, 

,^.=v.< 

292 

32,  VM.  4.S4 

15.  100,  974 
09,  767,  979 
3,5,890.316 
62.  9tT*i,  724 
42.  5S4.  447 
17.277,414 
51,9.T«.  2<.M 
26,  72,1,  1.13 

16,  09a  C71 


.^r  ni-:il 
k;l,  w  .;;- 
h''iirs  ;"  r 
custoiacr 


h'.V.  ;'^r  cus- 
tcaicr 


685 
641 
581 
607 
761 
623 
614 
&JS 
692 
5W) 
72.1 
772 
6M 


$31.93 
33.96 
34.14 
31.41 

3C-  .'1 
32  4.' 
36  .11 
34.  05 
M.  4.1 
29.54 
32.  56 
28.70 
30.25 


Monthly 
bill  iwr  cus- 
tomer 


$2.66 
2.83 
2.85 
2.62 


2.52 


Avorajre 
rovrnuopcr 
kilowatt- 
hour 
(cents) 


5.46 
6.28 
6.88 
6.17 
4.80 
6.21 
6.95 
4.88 
4.40 
6.01 
4.49 
3.72 
4.55 


T.  •  •;i-?«oe 
Valley  Au- 
thority 


$3,644. 

2,608, 

5,  715, 
20,637, 

9.014. 
66,  746. 
23.054. 
35.  367. 
18,  259, 

9.  a52. 
2C.  314. 
IZ  l&S, 

8.97G, 


184 
469 
616 
592 
561 
115 
261 
769 
282 
922 
847 
42S 
202 


Tacoma 


$3,  393.  075 
2.  4,14.  ,56.', 
5.  342.  28? 

15.  950,  684 
9,  060.  232 

62.  M5.  304 
21.441,345 
33.8W.651 

16.  387.  829 

7,  832.  949 
24,870.516 
12,020.148 

8,  121,  722 


Ont.irio 


$3,062,764 
2,817.96.5 
6,  20S,  329 
23.116.121 
10.  479. 308 
74,  278.  801 
25.  053.  472 
40.  904.  526 
21,  707. 138 
10,127.062 
31,217,771 
15, 63a  901 
10.  21.1.  124 


H 


\ 


4S2 
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Minnesota. 

Iowa 

\f '^vitin 

North  Daiot.1 

>^u'.h  r-ikoLa 

N>yrv;ki 

Kansas „.| 

MarvliiBd  and  West  Virginia | 

V';r;rr!a_ 

X'.rih  <"3rolina 

>iiu:h  Cirolina 

'{■^'Tsia . 

H'.r;da.... 
Konriicky. 
Tenies-see, 

Alabaina 

M;:^:.<-ippi 

Arkansas. 
Louisiana. 


Teias 

Montana  and  Utah... 

liaho. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

Nevada. 
Washington. 
Oregon . 
California. 


TABLE   NO.    2. OVirRCHARGES  TC 

This  table  shows  the  amount 
mercial  consumers  in  each  S 
average  annual  consumption 
hour,  and  the  amount  overchlar 
the  Tacoma,  or  the  Ontario 


DOMESTIC    CONSTTMERS    BT    STATES 

of  electricity  used  by  coir- 

ate.  the  amount  paid  for  it,  the 

the  average  rate  per  kilowatt- 

ged  according  to  the  T.  V.  A., 

rates. 


Etate 


Nu" 

tiist 


M  ai  ne 

New  HampsJiirc- .    

Verrnont  and  Rhode  Isiand 

N I  a.s,'«i€  hu.sftts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Il'.inoLs 

Micbigai] 

Wisccnsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missoari 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas ._ 

Delaware  and  District  of  Coiiim 
bia.  Maryland,  and  West  V'ir 

Rinia 

Vin?inia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama... 

MississippL 

Arkansas 

Loui.siana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana  and  Utah 

Idaho 

Wyoming.. 

Co  lorad  o 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon _ 

California 

Total _ 


Estimated  overcharges  according  lo  r  iie 
schedules  in  193« 


Tennessee 
Vrtlley  Au- 
thority 


$7.  n4.929 

7,  i'Xi.  t)07 

8,  ^H.  084 
1.  4.')7,  674 

1.  «9.  «73 
3.951.n«3 
5,  2S,\  ■»« 

10.  472.  JSt) 
4.  98fi.  779 
4.  488.  lUl 

2.  9Ui  t)67 
R.  307.  733 

3.  *').  425 

3,  107 
2,  J-24. 
l.GIl, 

2,  493.  380 

4,  449.  741 
4,948.419 

li88S.'j05 

3.  739.  264 

1.  l.Vl.  79.'i 
nOO,  477 

3.  .i7i.  6<".6 

2.  nv,1.  I  ^9 
34. "i,  ■i!9 

4.  3.34.  6»U 

3.  107,  !47 
20,  637.  592 

■K",,  ■■.*>.  ';r.3 


ir 
,  n:o 

113 


Taconi.T 


Oiit.irio 


7, 002.  729 
7.  309.  791 
1,479.958 
1,.'*.S  24.'< 

3.  7'.til.  137 
4. 94.S,  226 

10.2.M.41)* 

4,  ^T.i.  a33 
4.  2!i.\  1.S.S 
1,479.  9o8 
Z  996. 013 
C.  3.'>2.  Wl 

3.  W.\  7.M 
2.743,337 

2. 0'.<3,  :m 

1.  j.'i2.  ;.'i 

2.  4!H.  4f.S 

4.  2:>i>.  592 
4.  fi-H).  .1.57 

12.  IS'.f  vn 


3.  r'.-4. 
I.  :;>. 

3.  (J,i-2. 
2.^-1. 

4.  SSi. 
3.  1 7n. 


(>40 

■V.34 

100 
M4 
'»-.5 

406 


IS.  734, 104 


$>^    IV*. 

9.  730. 
I.fl73. 

1,  Ml,V 

4.  .^3.^ 

f>,  03i 

12.  Oil. 
.'..  f.70. 

5,o:'.». 

1.701. 

3.  fi.M, 
7.(H4. 

4,  4'.1, 
3,  V/., 
2. '>tl, 

1.  M.I.'. 
,773 
.M.i. 

.41.';. 

7». 

■''J. 
■'.Jl. 

74><. 
3.  Ou^. 

2.  '.•<*'. 
3'f\ 

,'.  »'.>."., 

3, 'Jlv 

25.  ■IJ'J. 


711 

>9« 
7SA 
157 
2rJ3 
163 
207 
H44 
9fll 
."^OO 
228 
M9 
913 

1S7 

v4a 

2.^9 
y!4 
37S 
777 
IM 
utO 
.121 
'-•2 
.179 
0.7 
2-fl 
jiO 

:''.3 

.''j5 


^W,  %■„  J03 


HO.  ,U)7.  I>j3 


I  vrish  every  merchant  in  America,  every  hotel  or  restau- 
rant operator,  every  fiUing-.station  operator,  every  proprietor 
of  a  garage,  and  everyone  el.se  who  pays  commercial  rates 
for  electric  energy  could  examine  a  copy  of  this  table  and 
see  the  enormou.s  burdens  of  overcharges  which  they  are 
required  to  pay. 
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Estirn.it'v; 


bor  of 
raers 


Tnt.al 

kil"  w.vtU-hoiirs 

(•hciisar.dsj 


T-tal  r"v 
erae 


921 
':;»2l 
S4.5 

201 


6.' 

21  2,  7S4 

3(  4,  s:i 

li^.311 

( i3,  66.5 

21  2.  Wfi 

li<J.  173 

1  13,  W,9 

18.788 

0,3.55 

2.603 

«.  .515 

s.  2S0 

S,  <>»3 

MO,  515 


\  9.  .'i.^8 

■4.220 

6,  -m 

3,  .X4 
■  t).  H40 
;  9,  7.53 
'  4.  4.38 
'  4,  527 

;  4.  aH6 

1.723 
;  4,  939 
.4,H68 

l.i3.  019 

;2i 

'»04 

.5.  S4'J 

'  2.  ••■« 

]■<.  324 

4,  KM 
4.  S')7 

,711 

:*..  :>;h 


'^1. 

33. 

104. 

4:^7, 

2-X), 
2,  242, 

G04. 

&:'3. 

H2S. 

3.34. 
1.007, 

7^1. 

340, 

27.5. 

lOS, 

481, 
37, 
37. 

131, 

150. 


■>24 

^78 
s<i2 
672 
s.?3 
.546 
096 
5.59 
2.-2 
6;« 
797 
|j04 
736 
06.5 
3H 
979 
5.58 
426 
019 
96€ 


,!;4 

,'1.38 
,  3.59 

.5.54 
,  7iM 


.587. 

197. 

209. 

74. 

203, 

120, 

1C«. 

141, 

124. 

5-'>. 

56, 

90. 

112, 

rA\ 

I'l. 

30, 

17. 

'J*\ 

59, 

24. 

410. 

1'2. 

i.oa5. 


264 
312 

747 
313 
070 
400 

624 
875 

89:j 

0.54 
017 
953 

40.5 
2i.i3 

K4,-i 

499 

SOI 

127 

30H   I 

017  ' 

|>4i) 

2v; 


S3.  217 
'l!'s7 
5,  21)- 
2',  2*^7 
I'X  24! 
<Ji,  .3:■t^ 

:U4  4.5 

4I.3J1.4I1 
2'.).  .'■J9,  731 

12.  3'>4,  989 
40.  774.  098 
27,  .583.  193 

13,  -00.  968 
11,71.3.464 

7.  MJ8,  041 
IS,  031.977 
2,  2*4.  952 
1,971,505 
.5,315,  1S7 
G.  4r,  488 


18,  243.  622 
7'  0.38,  770 

7,  111,. 50.5 
Z911,326 
7,710.047 
7.  074.  430 
5,  202.  070 
6.5  56.074 

4.  5.35.  101 
1734,  y  13 

3.  0J'.<,  596 

5,  ;.)6,  231 
5,  ,5.-M,  777 

20.  37'0,  304 

5,  3-17.  ,534 

1,  5iK\  2-;2 

x'Js,  T-JS 

4.  -J;!.  701 

3,  ii»)0,  iil)6 
9U.  ^09 

9.004.  t!9 

4,  048,  409 
3.1,  710,  'J33 


3.  ■><]:»,■>  19 


14,^1.34,  'JO.-!         504,  ^>V;,  lu3 


i.Icj  fT  1330 

Kstimate<l  overchirc';  arof]rding  tu  r:ite 
SfhedulL-.s  in  i'J30 

i  ■>"rxal 

A veraeo 

V  Ifs-'iU-     u' 

Annual 

-Monthly 

revenue  per 

Tcnn«way» 

h..  UTS  {XT           ' 

customer 

li  r-T  cus- 

bill  per  cus- 

kilowatt- 

Valley  Au- 

Tacoma 

t.>ntar!0 

t.jmer 

tomer 

hour 

thority 

(cents) 

2.735 

$108  S6 

$9.07 

3.98 

Jl,  760.  000 

$1..52afxX) 

J2  ri^'  rmo 

1.^90 

110  93 

9.24 

5.87 

1.392.000 

1.23.5.000 

1.33I.o'.0 

2.  7'-.9 

137  61 

11.47 

4.97 

2,  959. 000 

2.  ,5.58,  000 

3.  404,  000 

2.  752  • 

139  S.8 

11  66 

5.08 

14..V.2.  000 

12.  o',H,  noo 

10.  ff,\OO0 

3,665 

109,  95 

14  16 

4  64 

4.  '-yiifto 

3,  '.#",8.  CMlO 

.5.  1.5»,  DUO 

3.  5.53 

1.57  48 

13.12 

4  43 

^i.  ■^2:,ll(X) 

40.  2i4.  fjOO 

W.  2::   iiDO 

3.  278 

10)4.93 

13.  74 

5.03 

i-;,  40S.  i<x) 

14,  .'■^ii.irio 

17,  !.'7,  000 

:;.  0t:2 

135.  .54 

11  .30 

4.43 

2'-',  4'>.  iXII) 

VJ.  421.  000 

■2-",  ^^, 1,1)00 

4,219 

14s  90 

12  41 

3  53 

17,  7V7.i«l0 

1.5.370.000 

20  4'.1    000 

3.  573 

132  33 

J I  m 

3  70 

7,  ^4i  <»Xl 

0,  77:.,  ono 

9.021,000 

3.  S.-{3 

1  ',.5.  07 

12  j2 

4  05 

Zy  :\;.  i»X) 

20. 1)1 "..  01J13 

20.  o:;3  1)00 

4.938 

172.21 

14  35 

3  49 

10.  .J07.  (ilO 

14,  147,  oriO 

!».  S27  010 

3.287 

130  23 

III  S.5 

3  96 

7.  .572. '00 

0,  ',45.  (*i) 

h  711   000 

3.098 

131    ',(3 

10  'JO 

4  26 

5.  7'I2.  000 

5,  (107 .  000 

0.  ''.02.  000 

2,392 

111.  27 

9  27 

4   V, 

5,  4.'4.  UfX» 

4.  »i^9,  001) 

6,  241 1  1  iCO 

4,2^ 

105,  47 

13   79 

3  H7 

11.  1---,  000 

9.  Oi',<.  iKlO 

I'ASOd  niO 

1.831 

107   4S 

S  'J6 

5.87 

1.  l-'-t,  OH) 

773,  OX) 

1,  29S,  (XO 

2.  047 

1(;7  n5 

H  99 

5.27 

1,  O).',.  ilX) 

1,0)8.  IXW 

1,343.000 

3.364 

130  49 

;  1  3- 

4  Of; 

3.  (".;(■„  mt) 

3.  102,1300 

3.  779.  000 

2,719 

115,  78 

a  fxi 

4   26 

3,  >«81.000 

3,  356,  000 

4,  465,  000 

5,900 

1S3   28 

15  27 

3   11 

9.243,000 

7.991.000 

10.632,000 

4.  40,2 

159   18 

i.i   27 

3   '7 

:',.  Mh.  IX« 

3,  3'26.  000 

4,427,000 

i.  rf)l 

1  =  2.  02 

3   ,V,) 

2.510.000 

2.  170.000 

2,  SX'J,  000 

3,  157 

12:1.55 

;o  Mj 

3  y2 

1.  470.  OOT) 

l,'n,000 

l.oy2.  000 

4,348 

104  60 

13   72 

3  79 

4.  434.  Iff) 

3.  S3  4.  OfK) 

5.  102  i)<)0 

3,029 

177  96 

1  i   <] 

5   S.S 

4.  >'iiC.  o(?fl 

3.  •»82.  000 

5.  30)  000 

2,444 

119  Ofl 

'.1  ',*7 

4  H4 

3,  (,N<>  'i<,lij 

2.r~\.{*n 

3  554  0)0 

3.  1S6 

146  .36 

12  -20 

4  .59 

4.  '24  000 

3.  564,  000 

4  744   t)00 

3,60)4 

133  05 

11  09 

3  f^.3 

'-'.  4'''-^,  XtO 

2.  134, 1 XV) 

2.  MO  0()0 

Z  531 

125.44 

10,45 

4  95 

1.  •■..'.';  !>iin 

1.  43ZOOO 

1.  '.♦04.  1V10 

2,  240 

121   4S 

10   12 

■    11 

1. :  '•!.  o"!0 

1.430  noo 

2  05')  a:)0 

2,  7-'l 

1 40  44 

12  20 

5  27 

2. 'Ml.  1/410 

2. '4.5.  IK  10 

3.  3,H7.O)0 

2,  21115 

m  ,59 

\-t   to 

4  ''2 

3,  i.n  o,>n 

2,  70s.  0«)0 

3.  0,1)4.  000 

4,046 

1  ,3  14 

12  70 

3  7H 

]  ]      r  A       II  II 

10.  .341,000 

13.757  O'.JO 

5.  .-lOg 

197  91 

10  49 

3    5.^ 

J,  "-1.  ^i-O 

2,3.-4.000 

3  131  01)0 

3.  0.V5 

r«.  59 

11    13 

4.  .36 

1,  l^S,  (MMI 

1 .  ( i2*'i  1  )i  lO 

1  3.V,  iwio 

3,  0->4 

1.53.  »V) 

12.  HI 

5,  03 

rM.  i.>.x) 

4»i  1 ,  >  II  K  1 

Oil  .).10 

2,  ,05 

ns  7H 

11    57 

.5  02 

Z711.000 

2.  344. 1)00 

3,  119. 1'xio 

3.  240 

M7  32 

1  t   '.U 

,5  16 

1,S.S7,  000 

1.>-U.IM» 

2.  1711.  000 

5,  S"^  1   j 

2^23  20 

]-  01 

3   HO 

4')0,  IKX) 

3.^9.  IV HI 

5  i  >,  1  ,<  »0 

7.  579 

I'Vt    1.0 

1  i  07 

"^    ]  '■, 

0.  12'i  IXIO 

5,  2^7.  iXHi 

7  O.Vi  01  )0 

4.  81 2 

140  5':* 

1  >  00 

3  05 

3.  747. 1)00 

3.240.. DO 

4.  3 1 3.  0.  ;0 

4.412 

13.).  '.*j 

n  33 

3.  as 

i^.  0I2. 000 

24,  214. 1;.  10 

:;2,  221.  in'H) 

3.684  [ 

US.  21 

12.35 

4.02 

327,  479, 000 

2S2.  958.  000 

371.806.0)0 
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T.^BLE  NO.   3.— OVERCHARGES  TO  INDrSTR:.\L   (  ONKUMERS,   I-T    ST.«,T!:S 

Thi.s  table  shows  the  ovcrcharge.s  to  Industrial  consumers,  by  States,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  ra'e.^.  the  Tamnia  rate's,  or 


the  Ontario  rates: 


Table  3 — Industrial  sales  data 


85a  te 


Maine 

New  Hampshin- 

Vertiiont  and  Rnode  Island 

Mrtssachu'-i'tts 

•  "itnnecticut 

New  ^'ork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Irdmna 

Illinois 

Miihipin 

W  isoonsin 

Muintisota 

Iowa 

Misf^iiri i 

North  Dakota 

Bouth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KaMsa*! 

]'.  uiAare,  Distri't  of  Columbia, 
Miu-yland  and  West  Virginia. 

Vircinia 

North  Carnllna 

Foiith  Carulma... 

Cimreia 

Florida 

Keiittirky 

T.  nrK'.s.v'** 

Alabama 

MLssi.ssippl 

Arkav.s:is 

Ix)iiU'iana 

Oklahoma 

Texa«i.. 

Montana  and  UUh 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Coloratlo 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

Neva'la. 

Wa..ihinKton 

Oregon 

California.. 


Total. 


Esfirn.'itr-,,!  s.-ii.'.^  fiT  I'.,<36 


EstimattKl  overcharpe.s  acc.'!rding  to  rate 
schedules  in  193G 


Hwabtioi 


2.  7.'.*^ 

2,  sf'O 
4.  5.V1 

12.  ^*^ 

0.  .5'.'<l 
10. '"0(1 

3.  'XiO 
10.  ( CIO 

9.  H**l 
8,4,W 
8.700 
3,230 
7,020 
1.060 
5.'J20 
1,4<»0 
720 
1,.530 
2.4'>o 
3,  020 

Z20n 

2.  7'.0 

1,H20 

6.V3 

i.50 

Z9.50 

3.570 

2.1)^0 

775 

780 

1.700 

1,3,55 

10,200 

6,  «V) 

1.  I7y 

88> 

252 

6,  .590 

985 

75 

3.860 

4.0.% 

67,000 


232,258 


Total 

kilowatt-hour? 
(thousands) 


092.  f*-^: 

145,  !»•! 

457.  OKI 
;.4sfl,  000 

662.  OK) 
7,  OOU.  0(X) 
1.306.010 
5,  830.  04M) 
3.  280,  (Mm 
1.06.5.000 
3,  130.  000 

1,  880.  000 
802.000 
584.  Oi>0 
M2.  (XX) 

l.llOl.OiO 

14.  2i'o 

29.3511 

22s.  OftO 

422. 000 

2.  (■'■>■(  f>rtri 
f..M  ii."" 

1.  37^.  LlIK 

1, 044,  t>Cvi  I 

974.  01.HI 

27"^.  ".-lo 

.542.  0«1 


Total  ri^v- 
enue 


$4.  t.'^K  '■i^'O 

2,  2^1.  'I'l 

6,  Ci70,  I  a  II I 

2?,  6(»(l,  OKI 

10.  ,50fi.  0«l 

90.  500.  OX) 

18,  OsO.  000 

71.001.0.10 

41.000.000 

14,  SlO.fiOO 

42,600,000 

22,  350.  (KX) 

11.020.0)0 

7, 3<i0,  IK)0 

6,  720. 000 

10,720,00(1 

414,000 

697,  O^'O 

2,  S.35, 000 

5,  100, 000 


.\nr!!:«il 
k;l.  wit!- 
hmir?  per 
ciiitomer 


Annual 
bill  per  cus- 
tomer 


Monthly 
bill  per  cus- 
tomer 


1. 


;  ■  iv ,  I « K . 

I.il,  v» 


4.V'.  IK/J 

529,000 
1.306.(100 
1.  1 1 U  (K30 
2'i2.  ONI 
220.  OKI 
229.  .V.10 

!.',»■,.  sAl 

1^,  lO) 

1, 005,  000 

390,  O.)0 
3,270,000 


48,  461,  9.'K) 


y^.  400. 

7.  400. 
14,  20(1. 
9.  040. 
9,  iWd. 
3,  700. 
7.  6>3, 

0 ,  V « i 
9,  'i>* 

1.  -''" 
0.10 


10,.  Mli.. 

0.  .^4<', 

i .  K9.5, 

516. 

4.  460. 
1.96(1. 

291. 

5.  85(1. 
3,730. 

37,400, 


000 
000 
000 
(100 
000 
000 
noc\ 


CM' 
OKI 

(m 

000 

.500 
000 
0()0 
UOO 


579,018,500 


25:'. .'« > 
5.:.  <"- 

lOU.  Olio 

121.000 

100.  OO) 

414.  (CiO 

332. 000 

3«4.«iO 

361.000 

126.000 

3«).000 

582.00) 

127.000 

651,000 

9ZOO0 

715.000 

30.000 

19.  OCio 

93.  000 

117,CH30 

918.000 

237.000 

757.000 

1,606.000 

1,771.000 

93.(X)0 

1.52.  000 

■.'•'.9.  IK)0 

l.,''46.(X)0 

172.000 

136.000 

,359.000 

•   52.000 

187.000 

943, 000 

295,  000 

90,000 

35.000 

159.010 

241.000 

260,000 

96,00) 

57.000 


>-:-i 

1 ,  ,5.32 
1,934 
1,.593 

5.  3,55 
4,601 
4.  43S 
4,515 
1,7,53 
4,897 
6,920 
1,  570 
6,887 
1, 135 
7,K" 

575 

456 

1.152 

1,409 

9,273 
2.681 

7.802 

14,831 

16.  527 

1,275 

Z129 

3.119 

1Z077 

2,256 

1,776 

4,170 

707 

2,407 

6,  552 
2.134 
2,048 

677 

1,990 

3.887 

1,516 

921 

65f) 


12> 
161 
1.33 
446 
383 
370 
376 
146 
406 
577 
131 
574 
9,'? 

(as 

48 

38 

96 

117 

773 
223 

6.50 

1,236 

1,377 

106 

177 

2*'0 

l,('i05 

14S 

64 
206 

463 
178 
171 
56 
166 
324 
126 

I   i 

.55 


A  vr  "\  T 

revenue  fK-rj 
kilowatt- 
hour 
(cents) 


0.56 
1.57 
1.53 
1.59 
1.59 
1.29 
1.38 
1.22 
1.25 
1.39 
1.36 
1.19 
1.24 
1.25 
1.24 
1.07 
2  62 
2.37 
1.24 
1.21 

1.01 

1.13 

1.03 

.92 

.93 
L3S 
1.40 

1  l*^ 

0  7H 
1.31 
1.30 
1.16 
1.48 
1.29 

.59 

.72 

2.28 

L93 

L25 

1.61 

.58 

.96 

1  1,' 


Tennc's.see 
Valley  Au- 
thority 


$1,002.00.' 
897,00' 

2.  53.5,  OJO 
10,  7.53.  000 

3.  780, 000 
40.  3.32,  000 
11.026,000 
27.577,000 
14,212,000 

5.214.000 

16. 99a.  «00 

8,770.000 

4.  634. 000 
3,  477, 000 
1,851.000 
3,  957. 000 

2.59. 000 

368.000 

992,000 

1, 9.>0, 000 

8.756.000 

2,82s.  000 
6, 122  000 
a.  074, 000 
3, 190, 000 

96.5,000 
2,611,000 
3,  4.S4, 000 
2.  0S6.  000 
1, 400.  010 
1,  257.  000 
2,178.000 
3,030.000 
6, 878, 000 
1,  879. 000 

819,000 

30^.000 
1,871.000 
1,302.000 

311.000 
2, 152.  000 

e.59. 000 
8.942.000 


Tacoma 


209.00' 


2.  (" 


2i>: 


1.19 


220,  757, 000 


r2.  366.  OO) 
1.260.000 

3,  545, 000 
16, 042, 000 

5,  293.  (XtO 
65, 867. 000 
15.423.000 
38,  576.  000 
19.881.000 

7,  293. 000 
23,  770. 000 
12,26^.000 
6,468,000 
4.864.000 
Z5S8.0-30 

6,  &36.  000 
362.000 
514.  000 

1, 3S7, 000 
2,  777,  000 

12,  248.  000 
3. 950..  000 
7,104.000 

4.  334.  000 
4,  402. 000 
1. 350. 000 
3, 6.51, 000 
4,  871, 000 
2.919.000 
1,950.000 
1,  760.  000 
3.046.000 
4.  73^.  00 
9,621.0)0 
2.628.000 
1, 146,  000 

61.5.000 
2. 617.  OW 
1,  820.  OX) 
434.000 
3,010.000 
1.  342, 000 
12.  .508, 000 


316,  679, 000 


Ontario 


J2,  340,  000 

1,  246,  000 
3,506,000 

14,  885, 000 

5,234,000 

65.741,000 

15,262,000 

38.1.52,000 

19,  61.5, 000 

7.214.000 

23,509,000 

12,133,000 

6.  397. 000 

4,810,000 

2,660,000 

6,  47.5, 000 
358,000 
508,000 

1,372,000 

2,  746, 000 

IZ  113,000 
3, 905, 000 

7.  08.5, 000 
4,286,000 
4,414,000 
1,335,000 
3,61Z0OO 
4, 821,  000 
Z  886,  000 
1,  935,  OOJ 
1.740,000 
3.012.000 
4,  192. 000 
9.514,000 
Z  600, 000 
1,133,000 

509,000 
Z  588.  000 
1,  799,  000 

430.000 

Z  977,  000 

1,32(;000 

IZ  371, 000 


313,646,000 


TAPiF  NO  4  — T'lTAi  oxTRrH ARGRs  TO  .«lli,  conftmeks,  pv  PT.^TEs  o\'crchai'i;es  bv  Siatcs.  accQ.'dir.;?  tn  :>)e  T.  V,  A.,  tlie  Tacoma, 

Tli:<  table  :;hovv.>  the  niur.ber  of  kilowatt -hour.s  of  e'.ectneity  or  the  Ontario  rates. 

coiisurne(i  by  'he  p''Ci.I»^  m  (»ach  State  for  all  purposes  m  1^36,  Pleaso  ctucij-  this  table  car^'^fully  ana  tell  me  hcv:  th  ^  people 

the  ani'^unt   nu:ci  for  it,  the  average  rates  char?'-d,  'And  th"  of  your  State  can  continue  to  stageer  under  stic  li  burdms. 


Tav.i.t  4 

— AU  dec 

trie  services 

Combined  overcharpes  according  to  rate 

Estimated  total  sales 

to  ultimate 

consumers,  1935 

schedules  in  1936  for  res 

idential.  com- 

mercial,  and  industrial  services 

State 

Ati:iii;i1 
tilo%r  itt- 
hours  per 
cu.^toi:>T 

,     .^.veni-e 

Nlinif'T  r.f 

T    ral 

Tnt  11  r,  V- 

Annual 
bill  jKT  cus- 

Monthly 
bill  per  cus- 

j reveniU' ',«.  t 
'   kilr.wiitt- 

7"i  ::nc5S0e 

Vi.:icv  Au- 

TacLLua 

Oi.iirio 

customers 

k  iliVA  ,; ;  hi  ■ur'^ 

I'l.lli' 

tomer 

tomer 

hr-!r 
(CtT.L- 

!hiT:'y 

Maine i 

204. 4»v:i 

K'K  0.^<,  010 

$14.  (M7.  OJO 

4.  2.5H 

fAv  :,) 

$5  72 

1.''! 

$7,  096,  184 

r,  281.  075 

$8,  327.  764 

New  Hampshire  _ 

\y.:,.i>''' 

■j;'4.  <^.\  iv*i 

ii,  .''t'l.  *-«.» 

1.9y5 

t :,  40 

5,  (.2 

3.  3.>^ 

4.  S97,  469 

4.  949.  i<A 

5,  SIM,  965 

Vermont  and  Kh.)d(3  Island 

2•^2.  .5'^." 

7," , .  -I'"    '  1' 

21,  Oun;.  4i',' 

2.05- 

7a  46 

c.  :c 

Z88 

11,209.016 

11,445.288 

13.118.329 

Mas,siichu.M;tts 

1,2M.'«1- 

2.  ~"'i.  *'''  "»' 

.>>7.  ,'05, ',"-.4 

2.  I'^n 

09.81 

5  S2 

3.20 

45.  942.  .592 

46,  6.50,  GS4 

54.066,121 

Connect  icTit 

4C.,''U>1 

I,  371,  5.V.,  11  M 

40,012,  ><.■'.* 

2.  7.5^ 

80.46 

0.  70 

Z92 

17,  370,  561 

18,321,2:12 

2(1,  871,  308 

New  York 

3,773.  I-.. 

12.  172,214.001 

313.  775.  i)\0 

3.226 

83.16 

6.9:1 

Z58 

l6O.9a5.li5 

164, 656.  .304 

190,  237,  801 

Neu-  Jcrsev 

1,  19>.  2;'.' 

2,  SI 5, 815.  000 

95.  342.  2S0 

2,  350 

79.  .57 

6.63 

3.39 

.50.  4,s\  201 

51..'««.345 

67.  44Z  472 

I'enn.'^ylvania - 

2.  iiJ.  >,<i'5 

9.413,927.000 

192.722.  l«l 

4.210 

8(131 

7.  19 

2.05 

85.4:0,709 

SI.  891,  651 

104, 899.  526 

Ohi.) 

1,  t.'.'t;.  ''!.' 

.5.  96Z  3r3.  000 

12b,  31. ,721 

3.  52S 

74.74 

6.23 

2  12 

5U.  2.5^.  2,^2 

51,644.829 

61,  783, 138 

Indiana 

72*^      "  s 

2.04a  915.  000 

60. 778.  949 

Z803 

oy,  74 

6.  SI 

2  4':t 

'.  \    ' ,  ;v    1  (■  .* 

2:.  904,  949 

26, 36Z  062 

Illinois            . 

1 , '.KK  ,  94  5 

r.  fir^,  ><V4.  mo 

1.51.010.975 

3.  655 

79   19 

6.60 

'2.  i ' 

r)(„4'~o,  •>4" 

(k>',  655,  516 

81.359,771 

Michifmn... 

1,  1.55,  >i52 

3,  i'21.  '"*■■  oii 

84.017  323 

3.3a3 

72  as 

6  06 

2   14 

37,:»5  42S 

38,435.148 

40,.  ,590,  901 

Wi.-.crin-'.n   

68.5. »  9(1 

l.7:;3.-;.'t,iK)n 

45.  8.'=,2  1)90 

2,  528 

06  87 

5.57 

2  0.5 

21,  17.,  202 

21.134.722 

25,  323.  124 

MiiineM.la--. 

515.  OK^ 

1.3(*.s2f,.lH)(l 

36,  457.  .'75 

2.  ,541 

7('  78 

5  90 

2,  7'.' 

10.  *U.  SiZ'xt 

U,  470  0<i7 

19,661,711 

k'w  1      . 

482.  0.5'rf 

1,01^.  5yi.ooo 

30,  (Mil.  199 

2.113 

e.  :iO 

5  20 

1.  9,- 

14.  9. s.  »«.7 

14.279,  7.""^ 

17.253,886 

Missouri        -   

7U.5.  405 

2.  3;i5.  79.5.  IfJO 

51.745.i..VS 

3.311  ' 

73  35 

6.  11 

0  ')■? 

23.  4'.'^  iiM 

22.  564.  791 

28. 005,  786 

North  Dukotii 

70.  C75 

99.  984,  o*Xl 

5.  iHi.'i,  .S7S 

1,3m 

65,  30 

5  44 

5,01 

2.8,i-,.:-4 

2,614.9,58 

3.329.167 

S  lit!'  P'lkdta.    - 

91.7-.'7 

134.  ■2S><.  OKI 

6.  9S^,2fi9 

1.464 

65  24 

5  44 

4  4f 

a.  i«2  1"^ 

3   !1"  24S 

3.  6.V,  2.59 

Nebraska.. 

247,  322 

614.595.000 

16.  587,  887 

2.  4V 

67  07 

5  5'.* 

2.70 

K  .'7:-    'o^ 

8.  :>09   1.37 

9.  6h0.  163 

K:in.-<a.'=     - -  -    .  -  -- 

352,  •>4 

84.\'7,2,(100 

22,  Uxl,  547 

Z4y9 

t2,  0)3 

6.  22 

2.  GO 

U,  122.  JVb 

11.07>«,  226 

13,  243,  207 

I;elivi.Hre,   I'lstri't  of  roliimhia. 

Marylaad.  and  West  \  irtjinia  .- 

794,908 

3.  f.:,2, 002. 000 

69.  99^),  5'J8 

4.  595 

8^  06 

7.34 

1,92 

28.471.236 

30,  490,  418 

35.  4  Z5.  844 

Virginia 

298.420 

1,  ll'J,  075,  000 

25,532,815 

».7i.O  1 

Si.  56 

7.13 

Z28 

11,  iA.X,  779 

1Z1:5.U33 

14,011,961 

!     ,?„1 
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Table  4. — All  electric  servicer — Continued 


EUt8 


Korth  rarnlina- — 

Soulh  I'arulina 

♦  ieoiria 

Fliirniii 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee 

A:n^l.•ima 

M;:vSli^ippi 

Arkinsas 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma 

TexiW , 

Montana  aci  Utah 

Idaho.. 

\\'yom;ng 

Culorado _ 

Arizona  jml  New  Mexico 

Nevada 

Wa^^hiagton 

Oreeon   

California 


N  number 

cus 


of 
timers 


EXTENSION 
HON.  J.   W 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0^ 
Thip-sday, 


LinTER    FROM    HON.    J.    W. 
PRESIDENT  OF 


Estimated  total  sales  to  ultimate  cwcyuniers,  IMS 


3irt, 
il\ 
2.d. 
n. 

6, 

li  l.=i, 
1  17. 
2M, 
2f". 

y. 

A 

w. 
>i, 

1)7, 

3, 

4>4, 

2>8, 
,013, 


054 
975 
994 
570 
179 
511 
S21 
168 
249 
H60 
197 
•227 
4()5 
052 
481 
504 
233 
063 
936 
463 
685 


Total 
kilowatt-hoars 


Total  rey- 
eiiue 


Annual 
kilowatt- 
hoin>  per 
customer 


Annuiil 
bill  per  cus- 
tomer 


2.0:^1. 

i,:t4ii. 

1.  ■'■lis, 
673, 
942. 

1.0O6, 

1, 5-'y, 

301, 
3G'J. 
Sfi2, 
S»8, 
2,773, 

1,  562, 
548, 

7"^ 

■i3i 

3^9, 

136, 

2,  224 
9'")5! 

8.216, 


993,  noo 

81(1,1X10 
492,  000 
449,  000 
057,000 
224,  000 
194.000 
727,000 
531,000 
344.000 
916,  (X)0 
269,000 
444,0«)0 
3-23.  (XX) 
780,  0(X) 
737,  iXX) 
792,  i»0 
677,  000 
6;57,O0O 
359,1X10 
178,000 


$34,315,534 
17.9<r2,449 
27.  515.  22o 
24,  540,  699 
23,  423,  649 
23,  323,  703 
20,9«6.  201 

8,  820,  440 
10.  200,  'JSO 
20,  6T2,  924 
Zi,  166,  ,S06 
6.\610,  913 
20,  223,  047 

7,727,312 

2,984,511 

14,581,088 

9.  .57i,  752 
2,851,628 

30,  735.  476 

17,  622.  0O7 

150,  305,  827 


6,  6S3 
•  1.564 
6,014 

2,  489 

3,  170 

:;.  639 

7.  4''« 

2,  8f;9 
2,904 
a  768 
2,991 

:'..  5.^9 

7.220 
5.  8:» 
1.995 
2,  046 
a,  635 
5,  776 
4,890 
X  735 

4,ar.6 


$112 
U2 

lil9 

:^ 

^^ 

li''J 


S6 

U 
19 
70 
82 
,i5 
M 


^'   16 

77,  95 
84. -it) 
93.  45 
8i  16 
81.81 
fKH  9  J 
*<9  JS 
120-  51 
67  .56 
rjj.  18 
74.20 


1 

Monthly 

bill  per  cus- 

tomer 

♦9  40 

11  M 

9  10 

7  56 

6.  S7 

,N  :a 

1''  i-y 

f.  <:,8 

7  5J 

6.50 

7.02 

7.79 

6.85 

6.82 

5.74 

7  44 

10  IH 

5  63 

5  68 

6  IS 

Average 
revenue  per 
kilowatt- 
hour 

(cents) 


1.69 
1  35 
1  82 
3  64 
2.49 
2.32 

1  37 

2  92 


2  76 
2  40 
2.61 

2  .37 
1  29 

1  41 
4.  10 

3  37 

2  46 
2  09 
1.38 
1  83 
1.83 


Combined  overch;\r?es  a'Tordinc  to  rite 
schedules  in  V.i'V'  '  r  r.v!  !pt,t;.al,  w:a- 
mercial.  and  uidu.nri.ii  iervictis 


Tenne,«see 
Valley  .Au- 
thority 


$12,120,101 

0.  040.  034 
10,616,  0:7 

ii.9:?9,  ru 

9,  690,  423 
10.715.  \\: 

6,  778,  .kTO 

4,  r^7,  113 
5  540,  .•W9 
9,571,741 

11,111.419 

31.72fi,  905 

8.  362.  a>4 

3.  157.  795 

1.  ,591.  477 

7,  9.57, 1)1^ 

5,  S74,  l-i'J 
1,  106,  ita 

12,  615,  6()1 

7,813,  147 

."•.7,  ,'■,91,  yj2 


Tacoma 


$13.  6-29,  4,8s 

7,  0H4,  y.58 
11.  ■292,013 
11,  tiM,  9"il 

9,  967,  751 
11,  ISI.,337 

7.  146,  .'>»9 
4,940.  l.'>l 

9,  V'l,  :i92 
11,.W),  ;l.')7 
3'J.  4.M,  4(i3 

8,  7'M\.  I  HO 
3,  J9I!.  •j'J3 
l,<K,l,><i4 
7.  V93,  109 

6.  IJH,  144 
1,  183,^^5 

r2,  5:iO.  ."95 

7,  7.^S,  4'J6 
5,').  456,  104 


Ontario 


11, 
13, 

8. 


$14,993,500 

7,  739,  Za 

13.  170,  ,549 

13,679.913 

,  657,  133 

l.il,  487 

:i«7,  842 

:<.  644,  2.59 

6,  .^7-2.  934 

11,242,,J78 

1.1,211.777 

37,  M5,  164 

Ul, '>93,  010 

3,  8iy,  tf-il 

1,871.  .523 

9,  4i,.5,  579 

6,  s7.5,  027 

1,  344,  27« 

15,  6»ii  930 

9.  ,5c>4.  m 

69,  824,  595 


Purchase  of  Silver 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 

.  ROBINSON 

UTAH 

REPRESENTATIVES 
ber  16.  1937 


Dezem 


ROBINSON.    OP    UTAH,    TO    THE 
IIHE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.    ROBINSON    of    Uta  1.    Mr.    Speaker,    under    leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Record  I  include  the 


to  the  President  of  the  United 


following  letter  from  myself 
States; 

Decembeh   13,   1937. 
The  President, 

The  White  Hcruse. 

Washington.  D. 
Deap   Mr.   President:   There   ire  a  number  of  reasons   possibly 
more  cogent  than  the  one  here  presented  why  the  present  policy 
cf  purchasing  domestically  mlnel  silver  should  be  continued.    How 
ever,  in  my  opinion,  a  continual  ce  of  this  policy  would  be  justifled 


if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 

Although   not   intended   as  a 

Government   in   regard   to   the 


one  herein  presented, 
relief  measure,   the  policy   of   the 
purchase    of   sliver    eis    eetabllshed 
by  the  Presidential  proclamation  of  December  21,  1933,  and  subse- 
quent  amendments   thereto,   hts  proved   to  be   one   of   the   most 
effective  and  most  economical  methods  of  reducing  unemplo3rment 


and  relieving  want  and  sufferlnj 


At  the  time  the  present  admh  .istration  assumed  office  the  metal- 


mining  Industry   in   the   Unltec 


metals  were  so  low  that  a  few  nines  were  able  to  operate.     Market 
reports  of  that  time  quoted  lejad  at  3   cents,   zinc   at  214    cents. 


to  77.57  cents  proved  to  be  the 


lead,   or  zinc,   and   is  produced 


yet  adopted. 


States   was   paralyzed.     Prices   of 


copper   at   5' 4    cents,   and   silve' 
whose  production  costs  were  at 
their   operation.     Thousands   of 
been  employed  in  these  mines 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

The  establishment  of  the  pti'chase  price  of  domestic  silver  at 
the  mints  at  64  4  cents,  and  this  subsequent  increase  of  that  price 


at  28  cents.  Only  those  mines 
El  minimum  were  able  to  maintain 

men  who  would  normally  have 
and  allied  Industries  sweUed   the 


measure  necessary  to  the  rejuve- 


nation  of   the   entire   nonferrotis   metal-mlnlng   Industry.     Silver 
seldom  appears  in  ore  alone,  usually  it  is  associated  with  copper. 


aa   a  byproduct   of   these   others. 


Therefore  a  good  price  on  one  of  the  metals  would  maie  possible 

which  were  contained  in  the  same 
he  few  ounces  of  silver  contained 


the  mining  of  the  other  metals 

ore.     A  price  of  77.57  cents  on 

In  a  ton  of  copper,  lead,  or  zJbc  ore  made  possible  the  mining 

of  this  ore,  where  it  would  ha|?e  been  impossible  had  the  silver 

brought  only  28  cents. 

Prom  1933  to  1936  the  produdtlon  of  silver  In  the  United  States 
Increased  from  22,917,198  oimcei  to  60.665,628  otmces;  the  produc- 
tion of  lead  increased  37  percent,  the  production  of  zinc  in- 
creased 40  percent,  and  the  production  of  copper  170  percent.    It 


Is  true  that  the  r:se  in  prirps  of  the  rther  metals  has  been  in  a 
lar^e  measure  responsible  for  this  ir.crra.=;pd  prcxiuctlon,  but  the 
early  impetus,  and  much  of  the  su.s'aniirii;  uilluencc  of  this  pro- 
duction was  lurnL'^hed  by  the  lnrrea'--f^   price  of  silver. 

These  fitrares  for  production  are  rrllocted  m  employmf^nt  ."Statis- 
tics. In  1929  there  were  employed  in  the  metal  mines  of  the 
United  State's  110.000  men.  In  19.3.3  the  number  was  reduced  to 
38,100,  Seventy-two  thousand  men  who  had  formerly  been  em- 
ployed In  metal  mines  vere,  because  of  the  low  price  of  metals, 
wUhout  work. 

As  production  In  the  mines  becan  to  increa.se.  emplovment  In- 
crea.sed  m  proportion  um:  by  Soptemher  of  1937  the  employment 
figure  was  92, ,500  Flfty-f'ur  thou.?and  men  had  returned  to  work 
as  a  result  of  the  recovery  of  the  mining  industry.  If  we  add  Ui 
this  number  the  people  rqcmployed  m  allied  Industries  and  the 
small  producers  for  whom  no  flgurcs  are  available,  the  number 
would  be  greatly  lncrea.sed.  Accurate  estimates  place  the  total 
number  of  workers  .so  reemployed  1:1  excess  of  100.000,  which  would 
mean  that.  If  we  include  their  dependents,  400,000  people  have 
been  removed  from  the  relief  roils  by  the  recovery  of  the  mining 
industry. 

But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  ar*ual  replacements  in  the  mines 
as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report,  what  would 
have  been  the  cost  to  the  Government  bad  these  men  remained  on 
relief  The  average  cost  to  both  State  and  Federal  Govemmenta 
to  keep  a  worker  on  relief  projects  in  the  Western  States,  where 
are  located  most  of  the  mines,  Is  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
W,  P  A.  to  be  $1,008  per  year  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  .V^.OOO 
workers  reemployed  m  the  m.in"s  on  relief  projects  for  1  year  would 
have  been  $54,432,000 

As  compared  with  thl3  figure,  the  so-called  subsidy  paid  to 
domestic  silver  producers  Is  small.  The  total  amount  of  dom.estlo 
silver  purchased  under  authority  of  the  proclamation  of  E>ecpmb(  r 
21.  1933,  amounted  on  September  30,  1937.  to  172,672,400  ounces. 
The  excess  of  the  price  paid  to  the  domestic  producer  over  tha 
price  on  the  world  market  amounted  to  $50,852,021,  or  slightly  In 
excess  of  $12  000,000  per  year.  The  cost  of  the  silver  subsidy  aa 
com.pared  with  what  it  would  have  cost  to  keep  the  workers 
reemployed  in  metal  mines  on  relief  Ls  less  than  1  to  4,  If  wo 
accept  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  and  probably 
less  than  1  to  8  if  wo  include  the  workers  In  allied  industries  and 
those  miners  for  whom   figures  are   not  obtainable. 

The  recent  slump  in  the  metal  market  is  threatening  to  place 
the  mining  Industry  In  the  pcviltion  in  which  it  was  in  1933. 
Copper  has  dropped  from  17  cents  a  pound  in  March  to  lOH  cents 
at  present,  and  lead  and  zinc  have  dropped  proportionately. 
These  prices  are  very  near  to  the  point  below  which  many  mines 
cannot  operate  Unless  they  receive  a  relatively  high  price  for 
the  silver  which  they  produce  In  connection  with  these  ores,  many 
mines  may  be  forced  to  lay  off  part  or  all  of  their  employees. 

Industry  cannot  absorb  these  people  who  would  be  dismissed; 
already  there  is  a  large  group  of  unemployed.  They  cannot  go 
back  to  the  farm.s  A  recent  study  by  the  agricultural  college 
in  my  home  State  revealed  tliat  farms  in  the  State  of  Utah  are 
already  too  small  and  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  farm  labor.  The 
men  now  working  in  the  mines  will  m.erely  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed   and  will  become  dependent  upon  direct  relief. 

There  appears  to  be  no  immediate  way  to  adequately  sustain  the 
price  of  copper,  lead,  or  zinc.  However,  merely  by  continuing  in 
effect  the  proclamation  of  December  21,  1933,  with  its  subsequent 
amendments,  the  price  of  silver  can  be  maintained  at  a  level  that 
wlU  enable   the  mines  to  continue  to  produce  even  though,  the 
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oth'^r  metal.'   mn-y  drop  in  price  to  a  point  where  they  a!one  could 
not    be    pr<.c  ucf  d 

As  a  Repr '.srrf.Ttive  of  a  State  tn  which  47  percent  of  the  pe-^^ple 
are  dlrrrtly  >r  indirectly  dependent  u;x^n  minlnc.  a  Sta*e  in  which 
a  reduction  in  rrlne  operation  can  only  mean  added  sufTering  and 
an  lucrea-seci  relief  load  on  Ix^th  the  .Slate  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment I  wl.>-h  to  urfre  that  y>.  ti  continvio  at  least  for  another  year 
the  prf-ent  policy  of  purchafaing  domestically  mined  silver. 
Very   Lruiy  yours, 

J.  W.  Robinson. 


The  Ludlow  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  O'CONNOR 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  16,  1937 


LETTER  FROM   JAMES  E    VAN   ZANDT   TO   HON.   JOHN   O'CON- 
NOR, OF  NEW   YORK 


Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the 
followins;  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
former  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  now 
chairman   of   the  national   legislative   committ-ee: 

Vfterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Kansaj  City,  Mo.,  December   16,   1937. 
The  Honorable  John  O'Connor, 

C'lai'-rruT!,   Hou-''r  CorrTmittee  on  Rules. 

United  States  Capitoi.  Washincrton,  D  C. 
My  TyzMi  John:  Confirming  our  personal  conversation  today, 
ple.isr  bf  advised  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stiito.s  has  never  adopted  any  resolution  at  any  of  its  national 
encampments  favoring  or  endorsing  the  adoption  of  any  consti- 
tutional amendment  requiring,  except  In  case  of  Invasion,  a  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  confirm  a 
declaration  of  war  agaJnst  any  other  nation. 

It  Is  true  that  point  3  In  Uie  four-point  program  of  the  V.  F.  W. 
Is  to  "Keep  America  out  of  war."  It  Is  also  true  that  the  V.  F  W 
recently  Institutetl  a  Nation-wide  campaign  to  persuade  25.000,000 
American  citizens  to  sign  a  petition  calling  upon  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  adopt  and  apply  policies  designed  to  keep 
America  out  of  war,  and  supported  by  a  national-defense  program 
adequate  to  preserve  and  protect  our  country  and  Its  people. 

As  men  who  have  personally  experienced  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
V.  F  W  has  always  appreciated  the  sincere  efforts  of  every  advocate 
of  a  policy  to  keep  America  out  of  war,  and  we  have  been  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the  Honorable  Lotns  Ludlow, 
author  of  House  Joint  Resolution  199,  has  been  responsible  for 
mobilizing  public  sentiment  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  the  wars 
of  other  nations,  but  we  have  not  been  convinced  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  type  of  war  referendum  proposed  in  his  bill. 
With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  reg^ards,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

James  E.  Van  Zajidt. 
Chairman.  National  Legislative  Committee. 


The  Menace  of  HagueLsm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Deceinhcr  16,  1937 


EDITORIALS    REGARDING    LABOR     CONDITIONS    IN     JERSEY 

CITY,  N.  J. 


Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  editorials  from  several 
newspapers  concerning  the  deplorable  labor  situation  exist- 
ing in  Jersey  City: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Record,  December  14,  1937) 

THI    menace    of    HAGTTEISM 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  La  Pollette  Civil  Liberties  Committee  to 
begin  an  investigation  into  the  suppression  of  fundamental  Amer- 


lor.n  liberties  in  Jersey  CTtv  Tlie  country  Is  indebted  to  the  25 
Conp-e:-smen  who  have  tr<U£:hi  the  si-.uation  torcib^y  to  public 
attention  by  Their  open  letTer  to  Mayer  PYank  Hacue. 

The  steridy  destruction  of  basic  rights  m  Jer.scy  City  is  more  than 
an  exceptional  ca^e,  cf  Interest  only  to  its  residents.  It  repre- 
sents a  pattern  that  reactionary  officials  in  other  cities  may  follow  if 
Haj;:c  i.«  successful  ir.  h..^  i\-.:r;p.iign  to  destrov  unionism  and  gag 
tree  expression  m  Jcrst-y  City.         " 

Haime's  antilabor  activites  began  in  1932.  after  he  br  ike  -with 
Brandle.  then  the  "czar"  of  the  building  trades  m  New  Jerjiev 
because  Brandle  had  ref-a;;ed  to  call  off  an  ironworkers'  strike 
against  nonunion  construe! ion  of  the  Pulaski  Sk^•wav  Later  that 
year  Hague  accepted  a  job  as  'adviser"  to  the  silk'inciustrv-  he  was 
reported  to  be  getting  1100,000  a  year,  but  denied  it — and  began 
talking  about  labor  "racket-eerlng." 

Talk  of  th.at  kind  came  strangely  from  one  who  had  worked  for 
years  with  Brandle.  \V'hen  a  legislative  investigation  called  att.en- 
ticn  to  the  fact  that  Hague  had  spent  $400,000  m  10  years  on  an 
t8.000-a-year  salary,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  aied  incom.  - 
tax  claims  against  Hagu?,  It  was  Brandle  who  loaned  Harue  $60,000 
with  which  to  settle  the  ca.se. 

Nevertheless,  part  of  organized  labor,  because  of  Hag-ue's  fair 
labor  record  m  the  past,  took  him  seriously,  and  2  days  after  his 
st4itemcut  the  ironworkers'  local  asked  him  to  liclp"  tl'icm  <:nd 
racketeer  control  of  their  union.  There  is  no  record  that  he  ever 
did  so. 

It  was  soon  clear  that  Hague's  talk  of  racketeers,  like  his  more 
recent  talk  of  Communists,  was  a  cover-up  for  a  campiugn  that 
liiv-  converted  Jersey  City  into  an  open-shop  town.  By  1932.  after 
his  notorious  "The  nlght.siick  must  prevail"  order,"  Hague  felt 
strong  enough  to  ban  picketing, 

Tlie  ban  on  picketing  broke  both  a  barbers'  and  a  butchers' 
strike,  but  met  with  resLstance  In  a  strike  against  a  "runaway" 
furniture  company  which  had  gone  from  Brooklyn  to  .Tersev  City 
on  Hague's  u:vitatlon  after  tlie  company  had  been  ordered  by  the 
New  Y'oik  State  department  of  labor  to  pay  $2,200  in  back  wages. 
Tac  company  cut  pay  from  $35  to  $19  a  w-eek  wh.en  it  moved. 

Many  prominent  people,  including  Corliss  Lament  and  Alfred 
Bingham,  were  arrested  on  the  picket  line.  Tlie  Central  Lalx)r 
Union,  for  the  first  time  in  ito  liL-^tory.  came  out  against  Hague, 
unanimously  condemning  his  stand  against  picketing.  An  appi  ;u 
•w:v^  made  to  the  President  and  for  a  time  tlie  right  to  picket  was 
reo-'-tabhshed. 

Thi.«  year  Hague  seems  to  have  the  reactionary  "heebie- lecbies." 
Since  the  seamen's  strike  in  January,  when  Arthur  Garfield  Hays 
was  forcibly  denied  the  right  to  picket,  Hague's  record  has  bfcn 
worse  than  ever  and  his  statements  less  and  less  restrained.  less 
and  less  rational:  "I  am  the  law;  I  decide,  I  do,  me,  right  hei-e." 
The  latest  fight  came  over  his  arrest  of  men  distributing  C.  I,  O. 
circulars, 

Hague  has  been  mayor  of  Jersey  City  since  1917,  and  his  mts- 
tise  cf  power  is  notorious.  He  lias  often  been  rebuked  by  the 
court.s,  but  ignores  their  rulings.  An  attack  at  the  ballot  b<3x 
Is  difficult.  There  is  plenty  cf  evidence  of  election  frauds  in  Jer- 
sey City.    That  is  putting  It  mildly. 

Whether  Hague  isn't  feeling  well  or  whether  he  figures  that  be- 
cause of  Jersey  City's  high  taxes  he  must  offer  Indust-ry  lew  wages 
(Jersey  City's  annual  tax  bill  of  close  to  thirty  million  compares 
with  the  five  to  eight  millions  a  year  spent  by  other  American 
cities  of  Its  size)  we  do  not  know. 

Wc  do  know  that  liberty  is  rapidly  becoming  as  nonexistent 
In  Jersey  City  as  it  is  under  many  Europxean  and  Latin  American 
dictatorships;  that  the  people  who  live  there  have  no  effective 
remedy,  and  that  unless  the  La  Follette  committee  steps  in  and 
blows  the  situation  wide  open  Haguelsm  might  easily  spread. 


[From  the  Washington  News  of  December  14,  1937] 

A  government  executive  like  Mayor  Frank  Hague,  of  Jersey  City. 
is  a  heavy  handicap  to  current  efforts  to  make  labor's  orgainizlng 
nnd  picket  methods  fair  to  the  public  without  making  them 
unfair  to  labor. 

Mayor  Ha+Tues  "I  am  the  law,"  hiS  "1  do,  me,  right  here,  decide" 
what  constitutes  "attempted  Invasion"  of  Jersey  City  by  the 
C.  I.  O..  his  wholesale  deportation  of  union  organizers,  his  ban  on 
free  speech,  free  assembly,  distnbtition  of  uiiion  circuhirs.  and 
anyt^iing  else  he  chooses  to  call  unlawful  have  even  challenged 
the  attention  of  Conpress. 

There  are  some  employers  unwise  enough  t.o  approve  of  what 
Mayor  Hain.ie  i^  doing — to  rejoice,  secretly  or  openly,  tliat  he  is  cne 
official  who  Is  keeping  labor  under  control  and  to  wish  that  the 
country  had  more  ofQciaLs  like  him. 

Tlie  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  stupid  tructilence  of  the  Hague  type 
does  incalculable  harm.  It  provokes  labor  to  defiance.  It  Is  for- 
tunate for  the  country,  and  especially  for  the  employers  of  labor, 
that  there  are  not  more  ofTiclals  like  Mayor  Haeue  For  keep.ng 
American  citizens  under  control  by  depriving  them  of  their  lecal 
and  constitutional  rights  is  the  most  certain  way  to  drive  them 
out  of  control. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sim,  December  14,  1937] 

STRfCK    HOME 

In  spite  of  his  supposedly  humoroiis  reply  to  the  26  Members  of 
Congress  who  tried  to  remind  him  that  jersey  City  was  in  the 
United  States,  Mayor  Frank  Hague  seems  to  be  getting  touchy. 
His  latest  response  to  protests  against  his  dictatorial  policy  in 
denying  the  right  of  assembly  to  labor  organizers  is  an  attack  on 
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Morris  Err.st.  who  had  injec^'od 
lawyer  and  friend  of  c:vil  liberties 
his  authority  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dill; 
Network:  a  Haxidbock  of  Radica 
opportunity  to  note  that  Mrs.  Dil'. 
velt,  Mayor  LaGuardia,  and  six  bis 
a  lower  plane. 

Whatever   points  Mayor  Hague 
agai:ist  each   other,  the  fact   remt 
Jersey  City  is  attempting  to  set  up 
of  life  there.     Mayor  Hague  undeitake 
snred  by  a  certain  type  of  labor  un 
organizers  of  that  union.     The  n 
trarv  arrest  and  search  and  sei 


himself  Into  th-^  situation  as  a 
as  a  "red,"  The  mayor  cited  as 
rig's  extraordinary  work  The  Red 
lism.  This  gave  Mr.  Ernst  the 
ng  had  also  included  Mrs.  RcK-.se- 
::ops,  and  the  argument  moved  to 


izij 
Citv   if  one   is  an  organizer  for  a 


evei^th 


the  mayor  has  replied,  "Leave 
these  who  do  not  care  to  leave 
rights,  to  Mayor  Hague  are  "reds 
"Obviously  "this  is  not  the  son 
America.  Soon  or  late  the  ou 
democratic  practice  Is  resumed 
nently  put  off  that  day  by  relerr 


and  Mr.  Ernst  are   able  to  score 

ins  that   the  Hague   machine   in 

a  dictatorship  over  certain  aspects 

s  to  prohibit  meetings  spon- 

lon  and  to  banish  from  the  city 

ght  to  be  protected  against  arbl- 

re   is  not  worth  much  in  Jersey 

C,  I.  O.  union.     To  all  criticism 

ing  to  me."     Now,  apparently, 

everything,   including  their  civil 


of   thing   that   long   prevails   in 
tjrage    Is    expunged    and    ordinary 
Mayor    Ha^ue    will    not   penna- 
g  to  his  critics  as  "reds," 


in 


[From  the  Washington  > 

IT    SEEM!;    TO    ME 


Hafue 

the 


-hand 
Red 
descr 


en 


Jersey  City  Is  quite  a  large  tow 
the  conduct  of  Mayor  Frank 
part  of  a  tyrant  he  Is  also  acting 
the  same  ring  you  get  Mussolini 
supporters  of  tlits  brazen  boss  cai 
•wh"n  he  starts  reading  fairy  talds 
sure,  it  is  news  that  Prank  Hagui 
been  browsing  about  a  second 
Red  Network — A  Handbook  of 
ing.     A  Jersey  City  bibliophile 
ing  burlesque  as  "a  noted  authoi 
must  be  local,  for  she  was  laughed 
years  ago. 

It   was  Mrs.   Dilling  who  listed 
Roosevelt  as  dangerous  "reds." 

No   politician    in    America    can 
figures   as  Frank   Hague.     Still,    i' 
dazzling  exhibitions  have   been 
recent    attack    by    the   bookworm 
Mr.    Ernst    has    been    my    personal 
oSccr  was  around  inquiring  why 
garten      Hague  says  That  Morris 
prepared  to  testify  that  he  is  an 

It  is  mtercstuig  to  note  that 
tagged  by  the  Jersey  mayor  as  "red 
ports   to   Russia   last    summer   by 
Frank   Hague   cannot  possibly   be 
m^nts  to  the  press  would  indicat 
zaticn  in  Jersey  City  because  he 
cr  another,  to  play  ball  with 
City   h.is  been  very  candid,  adv 
runaway  factories      It  promises  c 
Htigue  is  making  the  pledge  that 

The   old  firm   of  Me  &  God 
^s  holly   m    the   hands   of   Hague, 
have  insisted  on  asking  question! 
has  acquired  his  title  to  complete 
rights      This  is  not  a  local  issue. 
in  one  locality,  the  plague  may 
for  fascism   which  is  far  more 
house   goose-steppers.     But 
the   empire   which    he   has   carved 
Here   is   a   very   specific   lllustrat 
against   the   child-labor 

The    Federal    Government    is 
such    secessionists   as   Hague, 
imperial    islands    are    to   be   set 
Nation. 


(By  Heywopd  Broun) 

and  its  citizens  should  blush  at 

In   addition   to  playuig  the 

role  of  the  clown.     In  one  and 

and  Marcelme,     Surely  even   the 

hardly  be  edified  by  their  leader 

and  talking  baby   talk      To   be 

has  a  book.     But  he  must  have 

shop  when  he  ran  across  The 

icalism,  by  Mrs    Elizabeth   Dill- 

ibes  the  writer  of  that  engag- 

and  lecturer  '     The  lady's  fame 

away  in  lavendar  a  good  many 


certa  in 


ertisins 


has 


spread. 


valua  3le 


nn 

amendment 

o:ie 


Wage  and 


EXTENSION  i)F  REMARKS 


OF  SOUTH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Thursday 


Mr.  FULMER.     Mr.  Speakei" 
House  who  is  more  interested 
great  masses  of  the  people  of  this 

I  have  not  forgotten  my  flrqt 
per  month  and  board.    I  have 


ews,  December  15,   1337 


E-nst 


both  Jane   Addams  and  Eleanor 

do    as    much    with    a   column    of 

mtist   be   admitted   that   all   his 

his  home   grounds.     The   most 

boss    Is    aimed    at    Morris    Ernst. 

counsel    ever    since    the    truant 

I  was  cutting  classes  in  kindtr- 

ETmst  is  a  Communi.st,   but   I  am 

old-fashioned  romantic  liberal. 

and  Roger  Baldwin,  who  are 
'  leaders,  were  both  refused  pass- 
Soviet   officials.     But.    of    course, 
as   simple-minded   as   his   state- 
He  is  fighting  C,  I    O.  organi- 
ands  it  expedient,  for  one  reason 
employers  in  his  tcvim.     Jersey 
Its  virtues  as  a  haven   for 
lieap  and  contented  labor.     Frank 
It  wUl  remain  cheap 

been   dissolved      Jersey   City    .s 
Inc.     Members    of    Congress    who 
as  to  the   manner   in   which   he 
dictatorship  are  well  within  their 
If  democracy  can  be  suspended 
Hague  is  running  a  school 
dangerous  than  any  camp  of   hot- 
lessons  may  be   learned   from 
for  himself   across   the   Hudson, 
of   the   weakness   of   the   case 
and   the   wage   and   hour   bill 
agency   which   can   cope   with 
cannot   endure   if   little 
ap    wittiin    the    structure    of    the 


Democracy 


Hour  Bill 


CP 


HON.  HAMPTCN  P.  FULMER 

CAROLINA  I 

REPRESENTATIVES 
Dechnber  16.  1937  I 


there  is  no  Member  of  this 

in  the  wage  earner  and  the 

country  than  I  am. 

job  as  a  wage  earner  at  $10 

I  )perated  as  a  two-horse  tenant 


farmer.  I  opened  a  general  mercantile  business  with  $1,000, 
all  the  money  I  possessed,  with  $1,000  borrowed,  at  the  a:;e  of 
30  years.  Later  I  added  a  .small  country  national  bank  and  a 
1,200-acre  farm  bought  largely  on  credit.  I  imagine  until  I 
fini.shed  paying  for  this  farm  the  interest  amounted  to  just 
about  as  much  as  the  principal  paid  for  the  farm.  I  have 
had  the  .same  heart  and  headaches  as  the  average  wage 
earner,  cotton  farmer,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  business. 
I  may  have  .succeedr'd.  but  m.any  were  the  up.s  and  down.s  and 
Xhr  hard  fighting  on  the  part  of  my  wife  and  my:-elf  to  over- 
come the  many  hard  places  in  life,  and  the  many  blow.s  that 
we  were  forced  to  take  to  finally  reach  the  point  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived. 

The  people  :n  my  district  and  in  my  State  und>'r>tand  'hat 
I  have  not  forgotten  those  ups  and  downs  in  life,  low  wagf's, 
high  interest  rates,  fixed  prices,  short  crop.s.  and  long  'rop.s. 
going  down  in  the  valley  into  the  very  shadow  of  death  when 
blessed  with  an  abundant  crop  and  short  of  farm  products 
when  the  prices  would  average  good  becaui;e  of  a  short  crt-p. 
I  have  not  forgotten  these  years  of  toil  and  hard.ship,  and 
for  the  past  17  years,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  taken 
a  d  finite  stand  for  these  unorganized  groups,  including 
farmers,  wage  earners,  and  the  operators  of  small  indus- 
tries and  business  concerns.  I  have  voted  for  labor  legi.-^la- 
tion  in  practically  every  instance,  even  for  the  N.  R.  A.,  with 
the  nope  that  it  would  be  so  administered  that  it  would  do 
the  thing  that  the  President  mtend^d  when  he  suggested 
the  pa.ssage  of  such  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

During  all  of  these  years  of  my  service  in  Congress  I  have 
been  endorsed  by  various  labor  organizations  en  a  100-per- 
cen:  basis,  except  I  did  not  vote  for  the  child- labor  amend- 
ment which  the  South  did  not  want. 

No  doubt  there  are  a  great  many  Mt-'mbers  who  are  sup- 
porting 'he  wage  and  hour  bill  now  under  consideration,  as 
I  did  the  N.  R  A  ,  with  the  hope  that  the  wage  earners 
of  the  country,  many  of  whom  toil  long  hours  and  receivt^  a 
wage  that  does  not  permit  them  to  approach  anywhere  near 
the  American  standard  of  living,  may  be  b»>nefitrd. 

General  Johnson,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  administer  the  N.  R.  A.,  who  is  now  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  President,  permitted  the  larce  organized  groups, 
industries,  and  business  to  come  In  and  \^T:te  the  codes  env- 
eming  the  variou.s  lines  of  industry  lUid  bu.sincs;^.  and  these 
codes  were  so  written  that  the  average  small  business  con- 
cerns and  fhe  various  small  industries  of  the  country  could 
not  operate  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  these  codes. 

Take  the  code  governing  the  .-awmiU  and  lumber  indu.-try. 
This  code  was  so  written  by  70  of  the  largest  sawmill  and 
lumber  dealers  in  the  United  States,  coming,  practically 
every  one  of  them,  from  the  industrial  East,  that  the  smiill 
operators  could  not  comply.  They  wrote  this  code  purposely 
to  put  out  of  business  the  small  sawmill  operator  and  the 
small  lumber  d^■■aler,  who  in  the  past  would  not  join  their 
association  or  cooperate  with  them  in  monopolistic  price 
fixing.  The  administration  of  this  code  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lumber  Association,  composed  of  all  of  the 
largest  operators,  m  that  the  small  operators  were  unable 
to  pay  dues.  This  association  went  to  the  last  ditch  in 
tr\'ing  to  force  the  small  operators  to  pay  in  their  dues,  pay 
the  expense  of  this  association  m  administering  the  sawmill 
and  lumber  code,  and  to  force  the  small  operators  who 
could  not  operate  under  the  code  as  written  to  comply, 
regardle,ss  of  the  resuUs  to  many  thousands  of  little  saw- 
mill operators  and  lumber  dealers. 

It  was  stated  in  my  district  by  one  of  these  enforcement 
officers  that  the  association  had  never  been  able  to  get  the 
small  operators  to  join  the  association  and  pay  dues,  and 
that  they  had  never  been  able  to  have  them  come  in  and 
cooperate  with  them  in  a  monopolistic  way.  and  now  they 
would  have  to  do  it.  or  they  would  be  put  out  of  business 
completely. 

I  wrote  m.y  small  sawmill  operators  that  I  was  trying  to 
get  General  Johnson  to  amend  the  code  .so  that  they  would 
be  able  to  comply,  and  to  continue  the  operation  of  their 
sawmills,  paying  the  very  best  wages  they  could  to  their 
employees  in  line  with  the  price  received  for  their  lumber 
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until  we  could  succeed  in  ha\ing  the  code  so  amended  that 
they  would  be  abi*^  to  come  in  and  comply. 

Shortly  tliereaftcr  I  was  called  over  the  telephone  by  one 
of  these  enforcement  officers  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
I  wiuld  come  down  to  a  conference  being  held  at  that  time 
In  one  of  the  large  hotels  in  the  city  of  Washington.  I 
stated  that  I  was  deeply  interested,  but  I  would  not  be  able 
to  come  down.  This  party  stated  to  me:  ■J  thought  you 
would  want  to  come  down  and  defend  yourself." 

I  stated,  "Dv:'fend  myself  about  what?" 

Ht  leplied.  "About  the  letters  you  have  been  writing  the 
small  sawmill  operators  in  South  Carolina." 

This  party  had  secured  one  of  these  letters,  and  I  told 
him  that,  if,  in  writing  the.se  letters,  trj'ing  to  save  thou- 
sands of  small  sawmills  in  tlie  South  from  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  discharging  of  thousands  of  employees  be- 
cause tl:iey  were  unable  to  operate  under  the  code,  that  if  I 
had  committed  a  crime,  to  please  tell  General  Johnson  that 
I  had  my  suitcase  packed  and  was  ready  to  go  to  jail. 

Soon  afterward  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared the  N.  R.  A.  unconstitutional.  Perhaps  the  N.  R.  A. 
was  helpful  to  textile  workers  in  South  Carolina,  but  it 
played  havoc  with  practicallj'  all  smail  business  concerns 
and  small  merchants,  as  well   as  their  employees. 

I  want  to  state  to  you  frankly  that,  regardless  of  the  good 
intention  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  has  always  been  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  under  dog,  it  was  a  happy  day  for 
the  average  business  concern  and  the  wage  earners  when 
the  N   R.  A.  was  found  unconstitutional. 

It  IS  my  firm  belief  that  the  whole  trouble  with  the 
N.  R.  A.,  and  it  is  largely  true  with  practically  all  of  the 
major  bills  passed  by  the  Congress,  is  the  manner  m  which 
It  was  administered 

The  bill  now  p«'nding  before  the  House,  which  proposes  to 
create  a  one-man  dictatorship,  will,  if  passed,  be  adminis- 
tered, no  doubt,  by  some  man  appointed  from  the  large  in- 
dustrial East,  who  probably  will  have  the  same  attitude 
tcward  the  South  that  many  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  now  urging  the  passage  of  this  legislation  have — 
that  is.  absolutely  destroying  bu.'^iness  and  industry-  in  the 
South,  where  we  are  growing  by  leaps,  and  bounds  along  these 
lin"S. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  HealeyI.  which  will  clearly  indicate  just 
^hat  they  have  on  their  minds, 

I  quote: 

Mv  own  State.  Mas.««irhusetts,  a  St:ite  lone  preeminent  In  the 
manufixcturr  (  :  Ph'ies  and  t'stiles.  known  throughout  the  world 
btoau-se  rf  the  cfflcionry  of  it.-  workers  and  the  qu:\lity  of  its  prod- 
uct.";, has  S4^en  its  commandirif:  prsiticn  swept  away  by  the  corro- 
sive comF>etitlon  of  .«;weated   mcUistrlcs 

During  the  10-ycar  px-riod  between  192.3  and  193.'^  Massachu. setts. 
the  largest  indiLstrial  St>itf>  in  this  section,  saw  its  ani:ual  pay  roll 
in  manufacturing  ludu.-^trles  decrease  fr^jm  $799.36:^.111  to  $354,- 
523  SM 

The  decline  wii*  mr>f;t  pronounced  in  the  cotton-goods  indu.strv. 
where  pay  rolls  fell  off  from  1115.080.841   In   1023  to  $31,110,036  In 

19,^.^ 

Thpso  fibres  re^aTdlng  Massachusetts  are  typical  of  what  has 
al.'so  horn  gome  en  In  New  Humpshlre.  Rhode  Island,  and  other 
Industrial  New  England  States  During  this  period  the  New  Eng- 
land c<  uv.c-.l  and  various  Nov.  Entiland  manufacturing  associations 
were  organiZ(:<l  to  stem  the  cx.>dus  of  Industry.  State  legislatures 
trif^d  to  solve  the  problem  by  inlerstat.e  compacts  Yet  the  relent- 
les.^   decline  of  New  England's  industrial   preeminence  continued 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  th''  thickly  populated  cltle*  and 
towns  of  New  EnpUind  indu5trlal  pay  rolls  are  the  lifeblood  of 
the  pc^iple.  The  whole  economy  of  this  region  has  for  generations 
dcpx'ndi  d  upon  manufactures. 

I  cite  these  facts,  not  to  raise  any  sectional  issue  or  with  a  de- 
sire to  foster  legislation  Kiiscnminatlng  again.st  other  portions  of 
the  country,  but  to  show  that  migrati;ig  industry  causes  a  blight 
upon  the  economic  life  of  our  whole  Nation. 

My  friends,  you  can  readily  see  the  Negro  in  the  wood 
pile  from  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Various  industries  are  coming  South  for  various  and 
sundry  reasons,  and  it  is  gomg  to  be  impossible  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  or  any  of  these  other  industrial 
centers  to  change  this  trend.  It  is  hoped  by  those  who 
represent  the  attitude  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  they  will  be  able  to  so  hamstring  the  South  that  it 


may  be  the  means  of  closing  down  these  small  industrial 
groups  and  the  holdmg  up  of  other  industries  that  are  far 
removed  from  the  various  raw  materials  which  they  need 
to  run  their  industries,  from,  also,  coming  to  the  South, 
where  aie  possibilities,  as  well  as  the  climate,  are  'just 
wonderful." 

Now.  listen  to  the  Governor  of  Mame. 

The  Governor  said  he  recently  visited  headquarters  of 
the  American  Woolen  Co.  in  New  York  "to  ascertain  what, 
if  any,  relief  imght  be  possible  in  order  to  resume  ucrk  in 
Maine's  woolen  mills." 

I  was  given  tc  understand  by  officials  of  the  company — 

He  said — 

th'-it  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  was  the  ccmpetiticn  from 
scuthrrn  wage  schedules  Tl:cy  stated  them  to  be  f.-.r  btlcw  the 
current  wage  schedule  In  Maine 

The  Governor  added  that  the  "southern  demand"'  for  a 
reused  rail  freight  rate  from  the  South  mto  the  North  was 
"another  potential  possibility  that  will  work  great  harm  to 
industrial  New  England." 

For  a  nmnber  of  years  I  have  been  working  to  have  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wipe  out  the  unfair  dis- 
crimination in  freight  rates,  in  that  our  freight  rates  are 
much  higher  than  they  are  in  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
England  States. 

The  various  Governors  of  the  Southeast  have  been  work- 
ing recently  along  this  line,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  m 
getting  this  rehef.  Is  it  true  that  New  England  is  so  derply 
interest^-d  in  the  welfare  of  labor  m  the  South,  or  is  it  their 
attitude  concLTMng  the  passage  of  this  wage  and  hour 
bill  is  just  as  selfish  as  their  attitude  agamst  wiping  out  the 
discrmunatory  and  unfair  frcipht  rates  m  the  South'^ 

I  am  now  quoting  a  strong  statement  m.ade  by  the  Repub- 
hcan  leader,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Snell 

N'W  tl.ere  has  been  a  rather  anomalous  p  sition  in  ccr.nection 
with  this  legislation.  Some  of  the  people  hs.ve  been  telling  the 
manufacturers  of  the  North.  "If  we  can  force  a  wage  and  hour  bill 
on  the  Sc'Uth.  it  is  going  to  restore  you  to  your  previous  position 
in  the  indui-trial  world.  '  Another  group  of  people  are  telling  the 
mdusiriaiists  down  South  "If  we  paas  a  bill  of  this  kind,  we  will 
put  a  di/Tercntial  m  that  will  take  cai-e  of  you." 

As  a  matter  of  fart  thry  are  fooline  b^:th  of  them.  If  there 
15  any  iiidu.'^trialist  in  New  England  or  the  northern  part  of  this 
country  wJio  thinks  they  can  force  souihfrn  industrialists  to  pay 
t'"f  less  efficient  colored  laborer  of  the  South  40  cents  an  hour. 
you  are  Just  as  much,  mistaken  as  you  can  be.  and  you  ought  to 
know  it  ITicre  is  no  more  chance  of  enforcing  regulations  of 
this  kind  en  the  industrial  South  than  tli'^re  is  of  enforcing  the 
fcurtee.'Uh  and  fifteenth  amendments  Tliat  is  a  fact  and  every 
man  whv  stops  and  thinks  knows  y-.m  ccuici  not  enforce  such  a 
measure  any  more  than  we  covild  enforce  prohibition. 

I  realize  in  the  South  that  in  practically  every  instance 
wages  paid  to  those  employed  in  Industry  and  business, 
especially  on  the  farms  in  the  South,  are  ridiculously  low. 
and  that  it  would  mean  everything  to  the  South  if  they 
were  able  tc  pay  much  higher  wages  in  every  line  of  endeavor, 
so  as  »o  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  that  great  cia.ss  of 
citizens  who  are  clearly  entitled,  every  one  of  them,  to  be 
able  to  live  on  the  highest  type  of  American  standard  of 
hving. 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  serious  question.  Who  is  responsible 
for  this  situation  in  the  South?  Wc  have  the  highest  freight 
rates  of  any  section  of  this  Republic,  and  New  England  and 
other  industrial  centers  in  the  North  are  fighting  any  reduc- 
tion in  these  discriminatory  rates.  We  have  navigable 
streams  m  the  South  that,  if  developed,  would  put  freight 
rates  on  a  competitive  basis,  which  would  mean  millions  to 
the  South,  but  we  cannot  get  favorable  consideration  of  these 
projects.  The  Congaree-Santee-Cooper  River  project  from 
Columbia  to  Charleston  would  mean  a  saving  m  freight  rates 
of  30  percent,  but  this  project  was  recently  disapproved.  If 
this  project  w^as  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  than  the 
South,  boats  would  have  been  running  up  and  down  these 
rivers  years  ago. 

Otir  people  pay  the  highest  interest  rates.  We  .sell  our  farm 
products  on  a  tariff-protected  market,  and  practically  every- 
thing purchased  by  farmers  and  the  consuming  public  of  the 
South  is  sold  to  them  at  monopolistic,  fixed  prices. 
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We  hear  from,  time  to  time 
House  about  the  wages  paid  to 
of  living  on  the  part  of  tenants 
South.    If  only  cotton  farmers 
\vith  prices  that  they  receive 
the  monopolistic  prices  whicl: 
which  they  have  to  purchase, 
doubling  the  wages  to  farm 
t3T)e  of  living  of  tenants  anc 
would  increase  the  purchasing 
be  a  godsend  to  industry  and 
but  in  every  section  of  this 

Back  in   1860  at  least  75 
State  owned  their  farms  and 
handed  down  to  them  by  their 

Today,  because  of  just  whajt 
thousands  of  these  good 
have   been   losing   their  farms 
tenant  and  sharecrop  farming 

Lock  at  the  record  and  you 
percent  of  the  farmers  owning 
about  35  percent  are  permitted 
claim  to  be  their  own. 

If,  however,  you  will  count 
the  total  mortgaged  indebtednfess 
find  that   the  equity  belonging 
their  farms  would  be  very 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
destroying  civilization  today 
largely  responsible  for  the  bill 

If  there  should  be  any  goo(| 
this  type  of  bill,  God  knows  at 
midst  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
what  may  end  in  a  real 
proper  tim.e.     I  make  this 
lowing  reasons: 

It  would  mean  the  closing 
the  turning  off  of  thousands 
millions  of  unemployed,  who 
any  kind,  or  that  they  may 
the  relief  rolls  of  the  Government 
selves,  their  wives,  and  their 

The  great  trouble  with  the 
selfishness  and  greed.     We 
it.     There   are   just   too   many 
inent  places  in  the  Governrae:it 
no  regard  for  the  Written  Word 
men.  and  it  is  my  firm  belief 
especially  those  who  are  tryi|i 
selfish  basis,  without  any 
ings  who  are  daily  being  robbcjd 
erty,  misery,  and  ignorance, 
situation,  we  are  facing  one  o 
in  the  history  of  this  country 

Is  there  a  Member  of  this 
ments  that  I  have  been  m 
listic  groups  who  propose  to 
defeat  every  effort  that  may  be 
citizen  a  fair  and  square 
and  his  family  a  reasonable 
the  natural  resources  placed  i 
people,  and  the  many  good 
enjoying,  and  to  which  they 

No  doubt  you  noticed  in  the 
steel  industry,  one  of  the  bigg 
that  their  prices  for  1938  wouljd 
in  1937.     The  great  automobile 
ago.  also,  that  they  expect  to 
and  automobiles  about  $100 
thing,  and  they  have  been  doling 
of  the  output  of  these  large 
the  local  agencies  to  the 
to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

WTiat  about  the  farm 
country?     Everybody  knows 
well  financed,  and  that  their 


quite  a  lot  on  the  floor  of  this 

farm  employees,  and  the  type 

and  sharecroppers  in  the 

could  be  placed  on  a  parity 

their  products  in  line  with 

they  have  to  pay  for  that 

e  would  be  no  trouble  about 

employees,  and  improving  the 

sharecroppers,  all  of  which 

)ower  of  our  people,  and  would 

b  isiness,  not  only  of  the  South, 

country. 

p?rcent  of  the  farmers  in  my 

their  homes,  which  had  been 

fathers  and  grandfathers. 

I  have  been  talking  about, 

s,  through  no  fault  of  theirs, 

and  are   being  forced   into 


;«lfishness,   the  thing   that   is 

more   than   anything   else,   is 

that  we  are  now  considering. 

reason  why  we  should  pass 

this  time,  when  we  are  in  the 

real  recession  of  business,  and 

this  would  not  be  the 

especially  for  the  fol- 
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will  find,  instead  of  75  or-  80 

their  lands,  as  stated,  only 

to  live  on  the  farms  that  they 

he  niunber  of  mortgages  and 

on  these  farms,  you  would 

to  those  who  still  cling  to 
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iown  of  small  industries  and 

of  employees,  increasing  the 

now  clamoring  for  jobs  of 

permitted  to  be  enlisted  on 

in  order  to  maintain  them- 

dhildren. 

country  today  is,  as  stated, 

just  as  well  to  frank  about 

people,   especially   in   prom- 

and  in  business,  who  have 

or  for  tneir  fellow  country- 

unless  those  in  high  places 

g  to  run  this  country  on  a 

to  millions  of  human  be- 

and  who  are  living  in  pov- 

^o  something  to  remedy  this 

the  worst  catastrophes  ever 


House 
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who  will  deny  the  state- 
about  the  selfish,  monopo- 
;Tin  this  country  or  ruin  and 
made  to  give  every  American 
oppbrtunity  to  make  for  himself 
income  so  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  earth  purposely  for  the 
that  others  are  so  selfishly 
clearly  entitled? 
press  some  days  ago  that  the 
trusts  in  the  country,  stated 
be  the  same  that  they  were 
industry  stated  some  days 
increase  the  prices  of  trucks 
They  can  do  this  very 
it;  that  is,  fixing  the  prices 
ihdustries  right  down  through 
consijuners,  and  the  consumer  has 
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each. 


macljiinery  manufacturers  of  this 

it  they  are  well  organized, 

jirices  are  absolutely  fixed,  in- 


cluding millions  for  advertising  in  the  press.  In  magazines, 
over  the  radio,  in  addition  to  high-price  salc.sman.'^hip  and 
large  salaries  to  the  officials  and  owners  of  these  businesses. 

As  previously  stated,  for  many  years  I  was  engaged  in 
a  general  mercantile  business,  and  I  contracted  with  one 
of  the  largest  of  these  concerns  to  handle  their  farm  ma- 
chinery and  farm  implements.  In  that  contract,  not  only 
did  they  fix  the  price  to  me  both  cash  and  credit,  but  they 
listed  the  price  that  I  would  have  to  charge  my  customers. 
without  any  regard  to  a  price  I  mleht  Ye  able  to  fix  myself 
which  perhaps  would  havf  b^en  much  cheaper  because  of 
the  smalLncss  of  the  ovf^rhead  expense  in  doing  business 
where  I  was  located.  However,  if  I  failed  to  demand  their 
monopolistic  price,  they  would  take  the  agency  away  from 
me,  and  give  it  to  some  other  dealer  who  would  be  forced 
to  comply  with  their  contracts.  This  concern  is  dding  the 
same  thing  today,  and  there  is  noth;ng  being  done  about  it. 

Go  to  any  dealer  today  and  purchase  an  automobile,  a 
threshing  mach:n'\  or  a  mowine  machine,  and  you  will  find 
the  prices  the  sam^^  in  every  in.stance,  except  any  difference 
in  freight  rates  thereon.  We  had  quite  a  lobby  around 
Washington  last  ses.'-ion.  and  thf  y  had  the  Congress  to  pass 
a  real  price-fixing  bill,  permitting  manufacturers,  who  have 
never  been  able  to  control  the  retail  dealer  as  to  fixed  prices, 
to  actually  fix  the  retail  price  of  their  goods  through  the 
retailer  to  the  con.sumer.  denying  the  actual  purchaser  of 
these  products  any  bargaining  power  as  to  securing  a  cut 
in  any  of  these  fixf^d  prices.  In  oth-^r  words,  the  retailer 
will  operate  as  a  chewing-gum  machine,  and  the  consumer 
can  take  it  or  leave  it. 

The  increased  prices  under  this  bill — that  actually  puts 
the  antitrust  laws  in  a  pigeonholf' — to  the  130,000.000  con- 
sumers will  cut  the  purchasme  power,  the  thing  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  restore  under  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, and  which  is  so  badly  needed  today — milions  of  dollars 
annually. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  the  House  representing  large  city 
districts,  whose  constituents  are  consumers,  are  all  the  time 
referring  to  the  fact  that  if  we  are  able  to  pass  a  farm  bill, 
for  instance,  that  might  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  farm 
products  on  a  fair  basis,  that  it  is  simply  a  move  on  the  part 
of  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  savmg  agriculture  to 
increase  the  price  to  their  consumers. 

Tins  year  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  were  blessed  with 
the  largest  crop  of  cotton  ever  produced  in  the  South — 
about  an  eighte^r'n  and  three-fourth  million  bale  crop.  Cot- 
ton IS  selling  from  5  to  8  cents  per  pound.  Let  me  ask  those 
of  you  who  represent  consumers'  districts: 

Are  your  people  today  buying  cotton  goods  on  a  basis  of 
5-  to  8-cent  cotton';'  Oh.  no,  my  friends.  Cotton  goods  are 
still  running  along  on  a  high,  stabilized  line  of  price.s — fixed 
prices,  if  you  please— and  if  you  will  take  time  to  do  a  little 
investigating  so  as  to  ascertain  the  widespread  difference 
between  the  larmers"  price  and  the  price  that  your  conjumers 
have  to  pay  for  that  wluch  they  purchase  ycu  will  find  that 
your  con.^umers'  pi  ices  are  much  higher  than  prices  received 
by  farmers.  That  is  what  I  have  been  talking  about.  It  is 
not  what  farmers  receive,  but  the  monopolistic  fixed  price 
charged  the  consimier. 

Your  efforts  should  be  asain.^t  these  monopolistic,  price- 
fixing  groups  and  toward  the  wiping  out  of  thousands  of 
middlemen  who  are  ti^day  operating  between  producers  and 
consumers,  sapping  the  very  lifeblood  out  of  both  of  these 
great  classe--^  of  people.  Many  of  thc^e  middlemen  are  useful 
and  serve  a  good  purpose,  but  we  have  millions  of  them  who 
are  simply  parasite.-?,  living  cff  the  producers  and  consumers. 
I  wculd  love  to  join  with  ycu  in  trying  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, which  is  absolutely  destroying  the  purchasing  power  of 
millions  of  helpless  consumers. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  want  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion, and  there  is  nothing  being  done  to  remedy  any  of  these 
unfair  and  destructive  problems;  that  is,  we  have  today  at 
least  $10,000,000,000  worth  of  installment-paying  business  on 
the  books  of  those  who  are  doing  a  real  credit  business. 

I  state  to  you  that  in  this  type  of  credit  business  there  is 
contained  uni-easonable  profits,  cutting  the  purchasing  power 
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of  ihe-e  consumers  who  purchase  on  tiie  installment  plan 
millions  annually. 

Th''  eiiy  of  Washington  is  nothing  but  a  racket  along  Uiis 
line,  actually  making  collecting  ai^encies  out  of  the  various 
departments  of  government. 

I  talked  with  a  laxi  driver  one  e\'ening  this  week,  and  he 
told  me  a  sad  story,  which  is  true  m  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  ins'ances;  that  is,  that  hiS  wife  was  tak?n  sick,  had 
to  pu  to  the  hospital,  and,  in  that  he  wa^  working  for  his 
daily  wa«e,  he  had  to  borrow  the  money  to  take  care  of  this 
emerpcn'T-  He  stated  that  it  would  lake  him  16  months  to 
repay  tlie  ainounl  he  had  borrowed,  and  that  he  was  paying 
ni'-nlhly  ou:  of  his  salary  at  ihc  rale  of  43  percent  on  the 
dollar. 

My  friends,  all  of  tlic.-e  things  are  kr.own  to  the  average 
Member  of  Congress,  but  there  is  notluig  being  done 
ab<uiL  it. 

Oh.  yes;  \xe  have  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  composed 
of  some  of  the  best  men  that  can  be  found  who  arc  spending 
millions  annually  m  investigaluig  these  monopolistic  groups. 
They  have  ictualli'  put  over  a  splendid  piece  of  work  in 
that  they  l:ave  caught  practically  every  one  of  them  with 
the  actual  toods;  but  have  you  ever  htaid  t-ell  of  one  of 
these  crimir.als.  who  are  diuly  robbing  the  innocent  con- 
suming public  with  monoiX'listic  fixed  prices,  being  placed 
In  jail? 

I  could   take  considerable  spiice  in  the  Record  enumer- 

atim:  the  many  monopolies  that  have  been  caught  vriih  the 

actual  goods    the  charges  having  beeii  proved  against  them, 

but  all  that  tae  Fedt  ral  Trade  Cununission  docs  is  to  tell  these 

offenders: 

We  havr  caught  you,  and  you  must  dpsi=t  or  stop  doing  thcFe 
tiuiit:s  wl;i  h  really  are  luit  permit  led  by  tl.c  antitrust  iaws>  or  v,e 
will  Investigate  you  agciir. 

It  remind.-  me,  a:^  staled  the  other  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.^e.  about  spending  millions  of  dollars  for  research  work. 
in  that  we  co  not  get  re.-ulls,  by  placing  these  offenders  in 
jail  where  t:icy  <.huu:d  be;  it  is  like  ridmg  on  a  merry-go- 
rciind— we  to  around  and  around  and  pet  off  eventually 
right  where  we  started — with  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  wasted. 

From  time  to  time  we  read  in  the  press  where  those  who 
have  a  monopoly  on  electric  power,  aluminum,  gas,  and 
varivHis  othe-  natural  resources  of  this  coimtry  are  giving 
millions  to  l.Oi-pitaLs,  colleges,  and  other  institutions,  ail  of 
winch  Came  out  of  the  hard-earned  money  of  milbons  of 
co::.-umers.  many  of  whom  are  living  in  poverty  and  misery. 

Yet  when  we  would  attempt  to  enter  these  fields  by  the 
assistance  ol  the  Federal  Government,  so  as  to  break  up 
theM?  monopolistic,  price-fixing  groups  and  let  the  people  en- 
ji  y  that  which  was  intended  for  them,  we  find  that  those  who 
have  been  able  to  monopolize  in  these  lines  of  industry  are 
going  to  the  last  ditch  in  the  courts  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing up  any  constructi\e  efforts  that  may  be  made  to  reduce 
prices  to  the  average  consumer:  and  if  they  are  not  suc- 
cessftd  in  the  courts,  as  a  rule  they  get  the  results  desired 
from  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

We  hear  so  much  these  days  about  States'  rights,  liberty 
and  freedom  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  di\inc  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  bulwark  of  democracy.  Where  is 
all  of  this  glorious  and  high-sounding  propaganda  coming 
from?  It  i  larcely  from  these  selfish  groups  which  are 
daily  dcstro>ing  the  freedom,  liberty,  and  the  t>-pc  of  civUi- 
r.ation  tliat  jut  forefathers  fought  and  died  for.  How  can 
I  here  be  any  States"  rights  when  day  by  day  we  are  centraliz- 
ing dictatorial  power  here  in  Wa^shington  over  the  States, 
I:ke  yuu  propose  to  do  under  the  wage  and  hour  biU,  in  a 
one-man  dictatorship?  How  can  there  be  any  freedom  and 
hberiy  with  millions  unemployed  living  in  poverty  and  mis- 
ery, with  their  children  p-owing  up  in  ignorance? 

I  contend  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  try  and  do  these 
things  that  would  help  build  up  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people,  for  instance,  as  you  propose  to  do  for  wage 
earners  under  this  bill,  unless  something  is  done  to  protect 


the  consuming  pubbc  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  get  V3.:ue 
received  out  of  their  purchasing  power, 

In  voting  against  this  bill  it  is  my  firm,  b-^licf  that  I  am 
rendering  a  proper  service  to  tliat  great  seciior.  (--f  this 
co'ontry  which  I  represent,  and  to  that  grrai  class  ci  wr.ge 
earners,  who  are.  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  fr.in  Texas 
[Mr.  DiEsJ  being  humbugged,  and  who  w:U  not  pet  the 
results  that  are  so  eloquently  displayed  ht  re  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  by  those  who  are  suppoiiing  this  bill. 


An  Address  on  the  Topic  of  I'cace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

L\  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

TkiiTidcy.  Dtca-.ber  16.  1937 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  about  to  adjourn  th:s  Congress  in  a  few  days  in  order 
to  observe  Christma.:>.  I  tliink  it  is  filling  that  we  give  pubUc 
thanks  that  our  Nation  yet  enjoys  tranquillity  and  ptace; 
that  cur  children,  brothers,  sillers,  and  friends  are  not  en- 
veloped in  the  cariiape  of  war  which  prevails  elsewhere  in 
the  world;  and  that  we  are  more  firm  than  ever  in  our 
intention  to  resolutely  resist  every  implication  or  commit- 
ment that  would  Lend  to  endanger  cnxr  Nation's  peace. 

The  press  seems  to  greatly  erjoy  its  multiple  and  unmiti- 
gated insinuations  that  Congress  is  m  a  state  of  war.  so  to 
speak.  It  is  charged  that  cui-  House  is  divided  against  itself, 
and  thiat  selfish  bickerings  and  sectional  interests  have  over- 
shadowed the  legislative  program  outlined  for  our  attention 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  But  be  that  as  it  miiy.  I 
am  positive  and  certain  that  every  man  and  woman  m  Con- 
gress is  milted  and  workmg  m  closest  harmony  on  one  great 
issue — peace.  While  there  may  be  a  few  honest  differences 
as.  to  what  we  can  do  to  insui'e  peace,  we  have  no  differences 
as  to  the  ultimate  goal. 

We  arc  aware  that  Congress  will  shoulder  the  re.'^ponsibility 
for  prest^rving  peace.  If  by  our  vigilance  we  promote  peace, 
our  reward  will  be  ample  in  the  continued  confidence  and 
respect  of  our  people.  If  by  cur  laxitv  we  allow  the  calamity 
of  war  to  come  upon  us,  our  only  reward  will  be  the  unre- 
quieted  damnation  of  all  future  generations.  It  is  impossible 
to  visualize  how  great  would  be  the  catastrophe  of  our  en- 
trance into  a  war,  whether  we  emerge  victorious  or  not.  One 
of  the  greatest  militarj-  leaders  of  all  time,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, tersely  summed  up  the  idea  in  these  words: 

The  next  dreadful  thing  to  a  battle  lost  Is  a  battle  wen. 

Not  only  does  war  take  its  toll  in  human  life  and  property. 
but  it  leaves  gaping  wounds  in  ci^nlization,  in  culture,  and  in 
the  relationships  among  nations  everywhere.  It  brings 
about  alliances  and  plots  that  linger  on  years  after  actual 
hostilities  have  ended,  and  the  maladjustment  cf  economy  is 
almost  as  deadly  as  the  war  itself.  One  of  America's  great 
statesmen  and  Presidents — James  Madison — six)ke  thus  of 
war  and  its  effects: 

Of  all  the  evils  to  public  liberty,  war  is  perhaps  the  most  to  be 
dreaded,  because  it  comprises  and  develops  cvcrv-  other.  \Var  Is  the 
parent  of  armies;  from  the.se  proceed  debts  and  ta.xes  Aj-icJ  annies 
and  debts  and  taxes  are  the  known  in^tnime.'its  for  bringing  the 
many  under  the  doininicn  cf  the  few.  In  war.  too,  the  dis-crc- 
ticnary  power  of  the  Executive  Is  extmcicd;  its  inSuence  in  dealing 
out  offices,  honors,  and  emoluments  Is  preatly  mulT;phed;  and  all 
the  means  of  sodticing  the  minds  are  added  to  those  cf  subduing 
the  force  of  the  people.  No  nation  can  preserve  its  freedom  in  the 
midst  of  continual  warfare. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  more  fitting  sumn^ation 
or  a  more  fitting  evaluation  of  war.  Those  words  of  James 
Madison  are  definitely  apropos  of  this  very  time.  His  refer- 
ence to  armies  and  its  relation  to  debts  and  taxes  is  worth 
pondering  now. 
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Perhaps  I  am  committing  3arty  heresy,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  take  cognizance  of  the  national  debt, 
and  we  should  take  steps  to  jirevent  its  growth  if  not  to  cut 
it  down  appreciably.  No  business — and  the  Government  is 
a  business — can  continue  to  spend  more  than  it  takes  in 
and  remain  solvent.  The  solvency  of  our  Government  must 
be  maintained  unimpaired  lejt  we  perish  in  the  mire  of  our 
own  folly  Not  only  is  the  national  debt  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  but  the  issue  of  taxes  is  imminent.  The  people  of 
this  Nation  are  literally  bled  to  death  by  taxes  now.  I  say 
to  you  there  is  a  limit  to  tieir  tolerance.  The  oppression 
of  ever-increasing  taxes  will  eventually  be  thrown  o£f  and 
it  behooves  us  to  act  while  there  is  still  time  to  relieve 
America  of  this  yoke.  Taxation  has  reached  a  point  when; 
initiative  and  enterprise  is  teing  slowly  but  surely  ground 
out  of  our  people;  and  when  that  is  lost,  America  is  lost. 
This  Nation  was  built  by  iJiitiative  and  enterprise,  thnf: 
and  freedom,  and  it  cannot  ondure  when  they  are  gone. 

Aside  from  the  tax  burden  occasioned  by  the  increasing: 
expenditures  of  the  National  Government  our  people  are 
faced  with  ever-increasing  Jitate  and  local  taxes  of  every 
kind  and  description,  includng  the  iniquitous  and  abomi- 
nable sales  taxes  in  many  Stites. 

The  tax  problem  has  reached  serious  proportions.  And  on 
top  of  this  already  terrific  birden  the  grim  specter  of  war 
casts  its  lengthening  shadow ^s  over  the  world.  Therefore. 
our  task  is  cut  out  for  us.  \^  'e  must  avert  war ;  we  must  d  d 
everything  to  promote  peace. 

One  step  toward  that  end  would  be  an  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  American  tntops  from  foreign  war  zone?. 
After  we  have  afforded  our  nationals  every  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  leave  the  scene  o  '  conflict  there  can  be  no  reason 
or  justification  to  jeopardize  dur  Nation's  peace  by  maintain- 
ing troops  in  a  war  zone  ansn  inhere  in  the  world.  We  do  not 
have  and  cannot  have  such  an  interest  in  any  foreign  land 
that  will  justify  the  presence  of  and  possible  killing  of  Ameri- 
can troops. 

A  second  worth-while  step  ^  rould  seem  to  call  for  the  offlciah 
of  this  Nation  to  maintain  a  neutrality  not  only  on  the  battle- 
field but  also  in  the  spoken  word.  In  foreign  disputes  in 
which  we  can  have  no  legitimate  interest  it  is  fitting  that  we 
do  nothing  to  alienate  the  gccd  will  of  any  nation  that  might; 
be  participating  in  that  conflict.  Certainly  we  can  take 
notice  of  the  destruction  of  civilized  values  in  foreign  lands 
but  we  cannot  ever  again  lea\e  our  shores  to  fight  on  foreign 
soil  in  a  foreign  dispute.  We  did  this  once  not  so  very  long 
ago  and  God  knows  it  taught  us  a  lesson  we  cannot  forget. 

It  has  been  well  put  by  a  prominent  journalist  that  we 
should  not  issue  statements  that  contain  implied  but  very 
evident  threats  to  any  foreigr  nation  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  back  up  such  threats  imp  ied  or  otherwise  to  the  fullest; 
extent.  Every  time  this  Na  ion  goes  on  record  as  takin<j 
sides  and  then  does  absolutely  nothing  when  its  warnings 
are  totally  disregarded,  we  suffer  irreparable  loss  of  prestige, 
or  in  the  vernacular.  "We  lase  face."  In  this  respect  we 
should  take  example  from  thg  League  of  Nations.  It  issued 
threats  and  warnings  of  drastic  action  to  several  nations  ai 
various  times.  ITie  affected  nations  chose  to  pay  no  heed 
whatsoever,  and  the  consequence  is  now  evident  to  everyone 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  leason.  No  nation  bent  on  war 
or  aggression  of  any  kind  is  troubled  by  what  the  League 
may  say  or  do.  It  is  quite  tioroughly  discredited  so  far  a.s 
serving  any  useful  purpose.  Therefore,  we  should  avert  a 
similar  disrespect,  and  we  ca;i  do  it  by  keeping  the  Nation's 
mouth  shut  when  we  know  full  well  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  demanding  by  force  a  respect  for  those  implied 
threats.  In  other  words,  it  is  my  contention  we  should  re- 
frain from  every  act  and  every  word  that  will  alienate  the 
good  will  of  nations  with  whc  m  we  should  have  every  desire 
to  remain  at  peace.  It  behocves  us  to  avoid  intimidation  by 
word  as  well  as  by  deed. 

A  third  point  in  the  peace  program  has  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  national  defense.  I  should  like  to  preface  my 
remarks  by  assuring  ever:>'one  that  I  am  as  ardent  an  expo- 
nent of  adequate  national  defense  as  can  be  found.  I  believe 
in  the  words  of  George  Waihington,  "To  be  prepared  for 


war  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  preserving  peace." 
However,  preparation  for  war  ha-s  two  pos.sibilities.  We  can 
prepare  for  war  of  offense  or  war  of  defense.  We  can  pre- 
pare to  carry  on  war  at  Erreat  distances  from  our  bDvders, 
in  other  words  for  a  foreign  war;  or  we  can  prepare  for  a 
war  to  defend  our  shores  against  invasion  or  aeeression. 
These  two  phases  of  preparation  for  war  are  not  the  same 
but  on  the  contrary  are  quite  di...sirailar.  Only  the  latter  is 
national  defense. 

Congress  is  abou*  to  b*^  called  upon  to  authorize  the  larg- 
est peacetime  appropriation  in  hi.-tory  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  1939.  Th-^  sinister  task  of  preparing  for  d'-s^ruc- 
tion  is  one  that  must  be  faced  by  the  Congress.  Unless  v.'e 
provide  adequately  for  our  Army  and  Na\y  we  shall  be  un- 
worthy of  our  post.  We  shall  invite  disaster.  In  this  world 
of  mutual  iU-picions  and  ever-increasing  armaments  we 
must  be  prepared  to  face  all  hazards.  It  is  my  contention 
that  we  should  be  so  well  prepared  for  v.-ar  that  no  nation 
will  dare  attack  us.  However,  this  can  be  done  and  should 
be  done  solely  en  a  defensive  basis.  I  say,  let  us  fortify  our- 
selves against  all  aggressors  hcj^^ever  powerful.  But  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  appropriate  these  billions  for  tho 
Army  and  Navy  let  us  see  that  the  money  goes  into  a  na- 
tional defense  program  and  not  into  an  international  offense 
program. 

I  feel  that  there  can  be  no  justification  for  Congress  au- 
thorizing these  billions  to  build  a  navy  and  army  for  carry- 
ing on  operations  thousands  of  mJles  from  our  shores.  It  is 
a  scientific  and  military-  fact  that  we  can  render  this  Nation 
'  practically  impregnable  against  invasion  with  far  less  money 
and  effort  than  is  called  for  to  sustain  our  present  Army  and 
Navy,  which  is  equipped  for  large-scale  operations  anywhere 
in  the  v.'orld  rather  than  a  defense  of  this  Nation.  We  have 
I  no  far-flung  empire  beyond  the  seas  for  which  we  m.ust 
appropriate  billions  to  protect.  We  have  no  designs  on 
j  territorial  expansion,  and  we  have  no  desire  for  conquest. 
I  Certainly  we  can  have  no  desire  to  again  fi?ht  other  nations* 
battles.  Every  reasonable  avenue  of  consideration  in  the 
national-defense  proerum  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  arm  fully  and  adequately  for  defense,  but  there  can 
be  no  reason  to  expend  ni.Il.i.ns  for  military  and  naval  equip- 
ment that  can  be  used  only  for  offensive  purposes. 

Therefore  I  say  to  you,  I  e.^hnrt  you.  to  study  this  prob- 
lem of  military  and  naval  a',-'propriaLions,  so  that  we  can 
provide  for  our  Nation's  defen.<-e  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
materially  the  possibility  of  being  caught  in  the  toils  of 
foreign  intrigue  or  onllict. 

Now.  as  ^v^  retire  to  our  homes  to  celebrate  Christmas 
with  our  families  and  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  our  children, 
let  us  be  mindful  that  such  happiness  can  be  had  only  when 
a  nation  is  at  peace. 

I  wish  to  close  this  brief  address  with  two  appropriate 
quotations.  First,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Shake- 
peare: 

Peace  is  In  the  nnf  irf'  of  ri  ronq'jcst.  for  both  parties  nobly  are 
subdued,  and  neither  party  Icser. 

And  lastly,  as  James  Thomrcn  says: 

Peace  l.s  the  happy,  natural  state  of  man;  war,  his  corruption 
and  disgrace. 


Child-Labor  Provisions  of  the  Wage-Hour  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF   NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  16,  1937 

Mrs.  OT)AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  veteran  of  the  child-labor 
amendment  fight  I  would  be  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  responsible  for  ending  once  and  for  all  the  ex- 
ploitation of  children  in  interstate  commerce  in  the  Uniteci 
States. 
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The  child-lsbcr  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us  are  basi- 
cally sound.  Ortam  unwise  exemptions,  however,  have  been 
included,  and  these  the  amendments  offered  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Schneider  of  Wisconsin,  will  correct. 

These  amendmenis  seek  specifically  to  do  three  things: 

First.  To  specify  that  certain  general  occupational  exemp- 
tions, such  as  foresirj',  should  not  apply  to  tlie  child-labor 
provisions. 

Second.  To  modify  the  exemption  permitting  children  of 
any  age  and  in  any  occupation  to  be  employed  by  their 
parents.  This  exemption,  obviously  designed  to  permit  chil- 
dren U:)  work  around  the  home  or  the  home  farm  doing  the 
things  that  all  children  do  to  help  their  parents,  and  to 
wliich  no  reasonable  person  could  object,  would  actually 
permit  the  cmploj-ment  of  children  in  such  work  as  ti£f  min- 
ing, where  they  are  not  hired  or  paid  directly.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Schneider  of  Wisconsin  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  those  customary  duties  around  the  home  or 
homt^  farm,  but  would  pi-event  such  wholesale  exploitation 
of  childliood  as  revealed  in  the  recent  report  of  conditions  in 
the  tiff  mines  of  Missoui-i  published  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee. 

Third.  To  Lmit  the  power  given  to  the  F':^deral  Children's 
Bureau  to  exempt  a  child  of  any  age  for  work  in  any  occupa- 
tion. The  Children's  Bureau  itscif  does  not  want  this  power. 
To  in'^ist  that  it  assume  such  far-reaching  responsibility 
would  result  in  tremendous  pressure  being  brought  for  it  to 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  a  vast  number  of  indi- 
\1duals  and  groups.  The  power  would  be  limited  only  by  the 
unchecked  jucgment  of  the  Bui-eau  Chief. 

Again  let  n:.e  say  that  I  find  the  child-labor  pronsions  in 
the  Hou.^  bii:  sound  in  principle.  Mr.  Schneider's  amend- 
ments will  close  those  loopholes  through  which  those  seeking 
to  violate  the  clearly  Intended  purposes  of  the  authors  of  the 
bill  may  and  can  do  so  legally. 

Those  of  u>  who  for  the  past  2  decades  have  fought  to 
put  an  end  to  child  labor  have  been  shocked  to  see  it,  these 
pa^t  few  yeais.  increasing  rather  than  decreasing.  Today, 
the  year  of  1937,  we  find  that  children  are  being  exploited 
under  conditions  fully  as  revolting  as  those  that  first  aroused 
us  to  national  protest. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  on  the  tiil  mines  of  Missouri,  the  shrimp 
picking  and  heading  sheds  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  In  the 
tiff  mines  children,  many  of  them  under  10  years  of  age.  toil 
side  by  side  v.-ith  their  parents  under  full  protection  of  the 
law.  Babies  of  6,  7.  and  8  drag  themselves  from  their  sleep 
when  the  whistles  of  the  shrimp  boats  blow  at  4  a.  m.  With 
the  consent  cf  those  of  us  responsible  for  the  childhood  of 
the  country  .hese  youngsters  are  barred  from  wholesome 
play  and  needful  schooling  to  earn  a  mere  pittance. 

In  the  tiff  mines  the  earnings  of  the  86  children  studied 
averaged  $2  87  per  week  with  20  earning  less  than  $2.  I 
might  cite  ycu  a  few  of  the  examples  listed  by  the  Child 
Labor  Committee  in  its  annual  report: 

The  story  cf  the  R  family  illustrates  the  frightful  poverty 
of  the  tiff  miners,  especially  where  the  families  are  large 
and  the  child/en  young.  Although  the  mother  is  only  26  and 
the  father  28  they  have  eight  children,  of  whom  the  oldest 
is  only  13.  ^.7ho  others  are  11,  10,  7,  4,  14  months,  and  3 
months.  The  mother  said  they  never  had  any  milk,  some- 
times they  had  meat  once  a  week.  Berries  have  been  plen- 
tiful and  have  been  the  main  item  of  their  diet  for  some 
time.  They  live  In  a  miserable  two-room  shack,  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  no  screens,  flies  terrible,  no  pri\T,  one 
bed,  the  rest  sleep  on  the  floor  in  bunks.  Last  week  the  10- 
and  ll-5^ar-olds  scrapped  about  1,000  pounds  of  tiff,  the 
father  dug  a  like  amount,  less  than  $5  a  week  all  told.  That 
was  better  than  their  family  average. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  S  cannot  read  or  write  and  have  worked  in 
tiff  mines  all  .heir  hves.  They  have  three  children,  4,  2,  and 
15  months.  The  mother  has  worked  every  day  since  the 
baby  was  3  weeks  old.  The  4-year-old  scraps  tiff  wuth  her 
mother  but  stops  to  look  after  the  "babies"  when  they  cry. 
"She  sure  kncws  tiff,"  her  mother  says. 


Although  I  have  referred  specifically  to  the  studies  of  child 
labor  in  the  tiff  mines  and  shrimp  sheds,  these  industries 
are  not  the  sole  violators  of  the  rights  of  childhood.  The 
rapid  return  of  child  labor  after  the  abolition  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
[  Is  appalhng.  Individuals  and  industries  who  fatten  upon 
the  exploitation  of  the  innocent  have  again  started  their  race 
for  the  reduction  of  labor  costs  at  no  matter  what  price. 

The  wage-hour  bill,  with  the  Schneider  amendments,  is  the 
opportunity  offered  us  here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  call 
a  halt  to  such  practices. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  J.^IES  H.  R  CROM^-EIX  FRID.W  DECEMI3ER 
10.  1&37.  BEFORE  ^HE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES  iSl^ER- 
IFG  COMMITIXE  FOR  MONET.ARY   REFORM 


Mr.  BINDERUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  loUowing  speech 
delivered  last  FYiday,  December  10,  by  Mr.  James  H.  R. 
Cromwell  before  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  monetary  control  and  the  necessity  for  a  yearly 
increase  of  our  money  supply  to  correspond  with  the  increase 
In  population  and  the  increased  industry,  and  upon  other 
important  matters: 

Gentlemen.  It  Is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the  degradaticn  and 
Insecurity  of  the  American  working  masses  is  attributable  not   to 


capitalism   but    to    Ignorance    concvmir.g    its    funct;crJng. 


rely 


no  one  will  deny  that  thp  march  of  science  and  prc>ciuctlon  has  far 
outstripped  the  social  sciences,  particularly  economics. 

Mr.  H.  G,  Wtdls  told  me  about  a  month  ago  in  New  York  that 
President  Roosevelt  enjoyed  both  his  admiration  and  his  sympathy. 
His  admiration  for  the  President,  which  I  fully  share,  spr^ing  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  indomitable  courage  in  fearlessly  seeking  some 
new  patli  to  lead  us  out  of  this  swamp  of  economic  ignorance  In 
which  our  Nation  is  flounderinp, 

.\nd  to  whom,  asked  M:-,  Wtll.':,  could  the  F^rcsidcnt  turn  for 
gruidancc  and  counsel  in  the  hour  of  national  crises?  To  our 
universities  and  Institutions  of  learning?  He  did  turn  to  them, 
said  Mr.  V7ells.  and  what  did  he  get?  Did  he  hear  the  voice  of 
collective  wisdom  unfolding  a  matured  plan  of  action  formulated 
by  years  of  scientific  analysis  and  research?  He  did  not.  He 
heard  instead  a  chorus  of  dissenting,  wranglin^:;  opinions,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  based  upon  economic  theories  applicable  to  our 
social  organization  as  it  cxi.^tt^d  a  hundred  years  ago. 

And  wlien  the  President  turned  to  the  business  leaders  of  the 
Nation,  asked  Mr.  Wells,  what  did  he  get  from  them?  Nothing, 
positively  nothing,  because  our  bu.-iness  leaders  were  bankn:pt  of 
knowledge  concerning  national  aHairs.  They  proved  wise  ccun- 
•'selors  only  insofar  as  tl:eir  own  individual  business  problem.s  were 
involved.  '  Pity  our  poor  President,  says  Mr.  Wells,  and  I  agree  100 
percent. 

Like  the  quart€rback  to  whom  he  compares  himself,  no  cnc  ad- 
vises the  President  what  play  should  next  be  called  in  our  life -and - 
death  game  of  economic  strategy.  But  when  he  ciills  the  vrrcng 
play.  oh.  then  what  a  chorus  of  vituperation  and  Jeers  burst  from 
our  millions  of  do-nothing  kibitzers. 

Yes.  Mr.  Wells  is  right.  Pity  our  poor  President,  for  he  knows 
not  where  to  turn  for  sound  and  unanimous  advice.  He  him.self 
told  me  not  2  weeks  ago  that  economics  was  still  a  d^rk  science, 
and  that  since  taking  office  in  1933  he  had  examined  literally 
hundreds  of  economic  plans  and  panaceas  He  fea-^ed  to  pass  ajiy 
likely  schem.e  by,  he  said,  for  fear  It  might  contai:.  some  solution 
to  our  problems. 

Now.  as  a  businessman  I  say  to  the  other  businessmen  of 
America.  "Put  up  or  shut  up."  Put  up  to  the  President  a  defi- 
nite, practical,  and  complete  plan  of  action  agreed  upon  by  those 
who  manage  the  majority  of  American  business  interests  or  else 
shut  up.  There  is  no  law  in  this  country  that  I  know  of  which 
prevents  our  business  leaders  from  gathering  together  and  at  least 
making  an  effort  to  agree  on  some  constructive  plan. 

Oh,  certainly  they  wiU  agree  that  corporate  and  individual  taxes 
should  be  reduced.  So  do  I,  wholeheartedly.  But  then  what?  We 
had  fairly  reasonable  taxes  In  1929,  but  that  did  not  stop  us  from 
plunging  Into  the  worst  depression  ever  endured  by  this  Nation. 
No,  business  wiU  have  to  do  better  than  that.    The  American  people 
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want  something  more  than  a  m^re 
and  President  Roosevelt  will  Ins 

I  =ay  that  If  businessmen  w 
Interlorence  they   must   agree 
1929  and  they  must  submit  a 
can    people    which    will    assure 
another   such   calamity.     But 
are  capable  of  reaching  siich  ar 
plan.     After  all,  each  one  Is,  of 
problems   and   anxieties   relatln ; 
economic   problems  which  bese  . 
his   comprehension   and   he  has 
m.cdcrn    economics. 

How   many   businessmen,   for 
theory   is?      How   many 
policies,   since   1933,  have   been 
theory?      How    many   realize 
heavy    Federal    spending,    and 
upon    political    expediency,    bul 
John  Maynard  Keynes?     Whort 
pie  consider  the  world's  greatest 
theory  and  explain  its  fallacies! 

Now,  my  associate.  Mr 
analyzing  the  economic  theorlc|s 
dia'inguishcd  economists.     We 
theory  and  we  believe  we  know 
In   practice.     I  contend 
businessm^en   who   are  qualified 
plain  to  the  American  people 
and,   indeed,  what  caused  oior 
pared   to  explain   why 
reduced   and   how  the  coming 
nenMy  be  forestalled   and   prev 
is  our  challenge  to  other 
lenge  to  you. 

After  all,  yours  Is  the  prlma^ 
prm^^ary    rebponsiblllty    is    to 
his  eniplcyees.     Your  primary 
lation   and  provide  such   agenc. 
achieve   capacity   production 
States. 

It  is  primarily  your  duty, 
the  President  a  definite,  practi 
upon   by  a  majority  of  the 
ground    of   agreement?     I    hopf 
fate  of  this,  the  world's  greates: 
And  let  me  assure  you.   gentl 
I  are  here  to  help  you  to  the 
at  your  disposal  and   we   are  y 

Now  we  know  full  well  that 
up."     That  you  have  definite. 
and   that   you   are   sincere, 
the  economic  problems  which 
so.   otherwise   you    would   not 
solved,  therefore,  is  to  promul^t 
Important,    a   comprehensive 
which  the  majority  can  agree. 

Before  Mr.  Czerwonky  and  I 
plans  of  action,  either  monetarV 
gentlemen   may  have  to  submft 
first    to   present   for   your  cons 
Naturally   we   believe   it   to   be 
and   complete,  and   naturally 
approval  of  the   majority. 
lieves  and  hopes  such  things  as 

Now,    let    me    say    Immedi 
wholly    devoted   to   the   cause 
do  not  believe  In  communism 
of   any   kind,  because  we   thinl; 
doom  of  democracy  but,  in  the 
misery,  war.  and  chaos. 

My   visit   to  Italy,   Germany, 
me  w!*h  a  horror  of  regimentation 
disguise  it.     Those  unfortunate 
security  and  higher  standards 
ncmic  freedom.     They  traded 
tagc    and   lost    liberty    without 
conditions.     For  there   Is  no 
Europe  today:   and  standards 

And  so,  gentlemen,  there  is 
ism  work.     We  must  and  can 
to  achieve  capacity  production 
grant    to   the    American   people 
capacity    production    and    full 
common  ju.stice.  before  we  dljsc^rd 
nomic  freedom  for  a  system  of 
we  should  seek  to  remedy  the 
and  give  capitalism  a  fair 

How  can  we  be  so  heartless 
output  when  millions  of  our 
the  President  reconcile  a  pollc; 
that  one- third  of  our  people 
housed?     It  is  certain  that 
tunate  people  can  never  be 
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comprehensive  plan  to  the  Amerl- 

us    all    against    the   recurrence    cf 

doubt   If    American    businessmea 

agreement  and  submitting  such  a 

course,  chiefly  concerned  with  the 

to   his   own   business.     The   vast 

this   Nation   are  probably  beyond 

no  time   to   become   a  student  cf 
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realize    that    administration 

largely  founded   upon  the   Keynes 

tliat    the    policies    of    high    taxatlcri, 

)rcductlon   control    are    based,    not 

upon   the   profound    thinking   (.f 

,  by  the  way,  many  Informed  peo- 

economlst.     Can  they  refute  his 


,  and  I  have  spent  many  years 

of  Mr.  Keynes  and  sundry  other 

think   we   understand   Mr.   Keynes' 

why  It  does  not  and  cannot  work 

re,  that  Mr,   Czerwonky   and  I   are 

to  talk.     We   are   prepared   to   ex- 

^hat  caused  the  depression  of   19'J9 

Drevlous  depressions.     We   are   pre- 

and    corporate   taxes    should   lie 

of   another   depression   can   perm  i- 

nted.     Put  up  or   shut   up,     Th  it 

and  it  Is  likewise  our  chal- 


responsibillty.     A  buslncssmax-'s 

business,    his   stockholders,    and 

responsibility  is  to  enact  such  legls- 

es   as   win   permit    businessmen    'X> 

full   employment   in  the   Unltol 
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nc  t  the  buslnessm.an's.  to  put   up   ':o 

cal.  complete  plan  of  action  aere^d 

Copgress.     Can  you  reach  a  common 

and    pray    that   you    can   for    the 

democracy,  hangs  In  the  balance. 

that  both  Mr.  Czerwonky  and 

best  of  our  abiiitie?.     Our  time  is 

)ur  servants   to   command. 

many  of  you  are  prepared  to  "put 

actlcal,  plans  of  action  to  suggest 

and    well-inform£d   students   of 

eset  our  Nation.     Obviously  this  Is 

be   here.     The   first   problem   to   be 

e  a  definite,  practical   and,  most 

ajid    complete    plan    of    action    with 

begin  to  anal3rze  and  discuss  such 
or  otherwise,  which  some  of  you 
I  beg   that   you   will  permit   us 
I  deration   our   own   plan   cf    action, 
definite,    practical,    comprehensive, 
hope  we   may   obtain  for   it  the 
Eve^body   with  a   plan   of   action  be- 
that! 

and    emphatically   that    we    are 

)f   democracy   and    capitalism.     We 

iiocialism,  fascism,  or  regimentation 

such  systems   not   only   spell    the 

final  outcome,  lead  only  to  failure, 

and  Russia  this   last   summer  left 
,  irrespective  of  what  "ism"  may 
peoples,  in  the  hope  of  achieving 
living,  sacrificed  liberty  and  eco- 
their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
gaining    either   security   or   better 
s^urlty   In  the  armed   camp   that   is 
living  are  lower,  not  higher. 
choice.     We  must  make  capltal- 
withln  Its  framework  the  means 
and  full  employment  and  thereby 
the   cornucopia   of   plenty   which 
employment   would    guarantee.     In 
capitalism,  democracy,  and  eco- 
reglmentation  and  rationing,  surely 
d  ;f ects  of  our  monetary  organization 
to  show  what  it  can  do. 
as  to  cut  production  and  restrict 
people  are  In  dire  want?     How  can 
of  restriction  with  his  statement 
Ill-nourished,  ill-clothed,  and  111- 
Uvlng  standards  of  these  unfor- 
imp^oved  by  cutting  our  najlonal  pro- 
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ductlcn  of  goods  It  seems  to  me  to  be  unmistakably  erld  nt 
when  we  h.ive  a  vast  overproduction  of  goods  on  the  one  hand  and 
an  equally  v:ist  nc-ed  and  def.lre  for  these  goods  en  the  other  hand 
that  our  problem  is  one  of  distribution. 

This  problem  of  distribution  Is  basic  to  any  economic  system, 
whether  it  be  capitalism,  socialism,  or  fasci-'m.  The  bas:c  con- 
cern of  each  Is  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  be- 
tween the  individuals  living  within  the  system  And  th^  test  of 
any  economic  system  Is  the  success  with  which  it  can  c^iordmato 
the  pc'.ential  power  of  people  to  produce  with  their  potcrM^ial  power 
to  consume.  ' 

Now,  why  can't  our  ability  to  produce  bo  coordinatecr with  our 
ability  to  consume?  Tliis  question  and  the  answer  to  it  are  ex- 
plained mere  simply  and  concisely  by  m.y  friend  Senator  Smith, 
of  South  Carolina,  than  by  anyone  else  I  know,  I  quote  Senator 
Smith'  "Let  us  liken  buslnes.s  and  commerce  to  ships  traveling! 
on  a  vast  canal,  candying  goods  between  producers  and  consumers.' 
If  some  uncontrolled  force  drained  one-third  of  the  water  cut  of 
the  canal  so  that  only  two-thirds  the  normal  number  of  ships 
cculd  navigate,  what  would  you  do?  Destroy  a  third  of  your 
ships  or  replace  the  missing  one-third  cf  the  water  in  the  canaP" 

By  the  water  in  the  canal  the  Si-nator  means,  of  course,  our 
money  system  and  :t  is  a  fact  that  one-third  cf  our  supply  of  money 
actually  did  disappear  from  our  economic  canal  between  the  year.T 
1929  and  1933.  I  a.ssume  that  everyone  here  agrees  that  it  would 
be  better  to  replace  the  missing  water  in  our  money  canal  than 
to  de.-troy  our  ships  of  lndu.stry  and  agriculture.  And  that  bring!! 
me  to  the  purpose  of  my  appearance  before  this  gathering  of  the 
keenest  minds  In  Congress.  I  am  here  to  explain  why  a  third  of 
the  water  in  our  money  canal  vanlirhed:  how  it  can  promptly  ta 
restored,  and.  lastly,  how  once  restored  it  can  bo  maintained. 

The  fund.-imental  cause  for  the  catastrophe  cf  1929.  and  of  pre- 
vious depressions,  was,  m  my  opinion,  the  failure  of  financial  au- 
thorities all  over  the  world  to  understand  the  vital  necessity  for 
injecting  new  money  Into  the  economic  system  as  the  ftow  of' 
finished  consumer  snods  increased.  It  Is  obvious  that  our  flow  of 
money  actually  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  In  our 
flow  of  goods.  If  this  were  not  so,  then  the  same  amount  of  money 
we  had  in  1776  would  still  sufBce  tcd-iy. 

Under  cur  capitalistic  system  of  relatively  fixed  costs  dra.stic 
declines  In  the  prices  m.ake  It  Impcasible  for  producers  to  earn  a 
profit.  If  profits  cannot  be  earned,  wage  earners  are  di.scharged, 
purch.asing  power  is  reduced,  prices  fall  to  even  lower  levels,  and 
depression  sets  In. 

Now  you,  centlemen  ar"  aware  of  the  fact  that  Industry  can  bo 
shut  down  when  prices  become  unprofitable,  whereas  agriculture 
cannot  be  shut  down.  The  maintenance  of  price  stability,  there- 
fee,  is  absolutely  essential  to  agriculture. 

What,  then,  fixes  the  price  of  any  given  agricultural  unit'  Two 
distinct  man-made  factors — one.  the  flow  of  goods  to  the  market; 
and,  two.  the  flow  of  dollars  to  tho  market.  Of  course,  the  produc- 
tion cf  ai:ricultural  goods  chnn;;e3  from  year  to  year,  and  minor 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  such  goods  cannot  be  avoided,  Ncr 
would  they  be  important. 

What  Is  Important,  however,  what  Indeed,  Is  ruinous  to  our 
farmers,  are  fluctuations  such  as  this:  In  1920  our  production  of 
cotton  was  th.rteen-milllon-four-hundred-.ind-fnrtv-tTicu.sand- 
and-odd  bales,  and  the  price  was  40  cenfs  per  pound  In  1932  our 
production  of  cotton  w.is  'liirteen-million-twc-thousand-and-odd 
bales,  and  the  price  was  5  cent.s  per  pound--a  difference  of  3'. 
percent  in  production  and  700  percent  m  price. 

Why?  Becau.se.  as  everyone  knows,  our  flow  of  money  In  1920  was 
expanded,  whereas  in  1932  It  was  contracted  But  dollars  are 
merely  effective  demands  for  goods  They  a.'-e  created  by  m.an.  not 
Providence;  and  if  the  flow  is  inadequate,'  the  prices  of  agricultural 
goods  Will  fall. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  why  the  fundamenUl  thesis  of  our  theory 
Is  of  such  vital  importance,  Unlc.s,-;  the  slow  of  moncv  is  increased 
as  the  product. on  cf  finished  ccn5umer  gixxls  increases  the  flow  of 
dollars  will  becc:me  Inadequate,  prices  will  fall,  and  recurring  de- 
pressions of  ever-increaiiing  Intensity  are  inevitable.  Now.  If  thH 
hitherto  unrecognized  thesis  is  correct,  if  it  cannot  be  denied  and 
proved  to  be  false,  then  the  rca.'-onlng  based  upon  this  thesis  Li 
incontrovertible. 

That  brings  me  to  the  first  of  my  definite  contentions.  If  It 
is  necessary  to  coordinate  or  .'^ynehronize  the  flow  of  dollars  with 
the  flow  of  finished  consumer  Koods.  then  it  is  absolutelv  necessary 
to  do  two  things  First,  to  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
synchronize  and,  second,  to  equip  the  Board  with  positive  power 
to  carry  out  the  directions. 

Now,  this  book.  In  Defen.'-.e  of  Capitalism,  written  by  Mr  Czer- 
wonky and  mj-self,  sets  forth  the.se  directions  and  equips  the 
Board  with  the  neces.'^ary  positive  powers  In  the  .shape  of  a  definite 
bill  to  amend  the  Ferior-U  Reserve  Act,  The  book  Is  373  paees 
long  and  It  Is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  need  for  the  bill 
and  a  detailed  description  of  how  the  Board,  once  directed  and 
equipped,  should  employ  the  positive  powers  provided  to  regulate 
and  control  our  monetary  and  economic  .system. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  purpose  in  my  attempting  to  include  a 
description  of  these  powers  within  the  contents  of  this  brief  state- 
ment. I  believe  these  matters  can  be  more  clearly  explained  to 
you  by  your  questioning  Mr.  Czerwonky  and  myself  according  to 
your  wishes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  16.  1927 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS,  OP  CALTPORNTA 


Mr.  LEAVTi'.  Mr.  Spetiker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  Include  the  following  radio 
addre.s.s  deliv(?red  on  Thursday  la»st  at  the  Town  Hall  pro- 
gram in  New  York  City  and  broadcast  over  a  national  hook- 
up, by  the  Honorable  H.  Jerry  Voorhis.  a  Member  of  this 
body.  This  speech  is  an  exceptionaDy  fine  analysis  of  present 
economic  conditions  and  filled  with  valuable  constructive  sug- 
gestions.    It  Ls  as  foUoN^'s: 

TH£    ROAD    TO    RXCOVKRT 

America  needs  the  spirit  of  a  people  confronting  a  great  task 
wUh  faith  thft  they  can  accomplish  it.  She  Lb  not  going  to  be 
helped  out  either  by  wealthy  people  complaining  about  taxes  or 
pt  litlciarts  try.i%'  to  prove  that  someone  else  is  to  blame  for  the 
difl^cullies  we  now  face. 

Puudamentally  our  trouble  is  that  we  have  not  yet  adjusted  our 
national  econcmic  life  to  the  machine  age  Our  problem  is  not  in 
any  fundamental  sense  due  to  government  Interference  with  busi- 
ness, taxes,  ard  an  unbalanced  Budget.  I  wish  It  were  as  simple 
as  ail  that,  liul  during  the  decade  of  the  twenties  business  was 
fancy  free,  ta.ies  were  extremely  low  upon  the  wealthy,  and  the 
Budget  was  nure  than  balanced.  And  yet  the  result  was  the  worst 
crash  In  history — that  of  1929,  And  If  tomorrow  we  repealed  all 
thebe  taxes  or  large  incomes  and  monopoly,  ruthlessly  laid  off  the 
rest  of  the  pcoj}le  on  W  P  A  to  balance  the  Budget,  and  abolished 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  people  of  America 
would  not  go  back  to  work. 

It  Is  orders  that  make  for  production,  and  the  source  of  orders 
is  consumer  buying  power.  When  producers  of  consumer  goods 
have  orders  lor  consumer  goods,  then,  and  only  then,  do  the 
durable-broods  industries  expand.  This  is  a  matter  of  history  and 
the  basic  conclusion  of  the  study  conducted  on  this  subject  by  so 
conservative  &  body  as  the  Brookings  Institution.  So  you  can't 
expect  to  re\lve  business  by  cutting  taxes  and  balancing  the 
Budget  at  the  expense  of  consumer  buying  power  and  the  right  to 
work  of  the  unemployed. 

in  1935,  before  the  taxes  about  which  most  complaint  is  made 
were  passed,  the  mining  and  manufacturing  Industry  spent  $3,400,- 
000,000  for  ciipltal  goods.  In  1B36,  after  the  taxes  v.eie  passed, 
these  Industries  spent  $5,700,000,000  for  capital  goods — more  than 
was  spent  in  the  calendar  year  1928.  The  reason?  Constimer  buy- 
ing power  was  more  plentiful  In  1936  than  in  1935,  first  because 
production  was  larger,  and  second  because  Government  was  in- 
creasing purc.iasing  power.  In  the  pockets  of  those  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  had  it,  by  about  $300,000,000  a  month.  Even  In 
1937  the  mining  and  manufacturing  Industries  will  spend  about 
a5  percent  as  much  for  capital  goods  as  they  did  In  1929,  In  spite 
of  the  curren'   .spell  of  bad  business. 

We  need  tax  revision  to  exempt  small  corporations  but  not  to 
permit  the  wealthy  to  escape  the  surtaxes  or  to  permit  large  cor- 
porations to  iccumulato  uuneces-sary  surpluses  to  further  aggra- 
vate the  cono^ntration  of  economic  power.  We  need  In  general  to 
reduce  taxes  as  much  as  possible  on  active  competitive  business 
and  consumer  buying  power,  and  probably  to  increase  taxes  on 
Inheritances  and  on  monopoly  and  monopoly  practices.  But  basi- 
cally, taxes  ar^  not  the  trouble.  Indeed,  the  principle  behind  every 
tax  le\ned  by  this  administration  has  been  sound.  But  while  some 
modifications  should  be  made,  nevertheless  changes  in  the  tax 
laws  are  not  the  cause  of  this  recession  nor  will  they  turn  the  tide. 

What,  then,  v^nil?  I  think  we  know  from  experience.  The  Federal 
Budget  is  not  merely  a  balance  sheet  of  what  the  Government 
ccllects  In  taxes  and  what  it  spends.  Otir  Federal  Budget  is  the 
most  powerful  force  in  the  Nation  regulating  the  amount  of  pur- 
chasing power  In  the  channels  of  trade  at  any  given  time.  If  our 
Government  is  spending  more  money  than  it  is  taking  in.  then  it 
is  expanding  buying  power.  If  our  Government  Is  taking  In  more 
than  it  spends,  then  it  is  reducing  buylr^g  f>ower. 

In  the  spring  of  1937.  before  it  was  time  to  do  so.  the  Govern- 
ment yielded  to  conservative  pressure.  Congress  yielded  over  the 
protest  of  some  of  us.  Up  to  June  1937  Government  was  putting 
into  circulation  about  $300,000,000  a  month  of  new  purchasing 
power  in  the  form  largely  of  wages  to  C.  C.  C.  and  W.  P.  A.  workers. 
Then  suddenly  we  quit  doing  our  Job.  We  started  in  to  balance 
the  Budget  too  soon.  A  million  people  were  cut  off  W.  P.  A.  alone. 
And  today,  if  we  count  social -seciurlty  taxes,  Government  Is  taking 
out  of  circulation  as  much  money  as  it  is  putting  back  In.  In 
other  words,  the  cash  budget  Is  balanced.  Business  began  to 
drop  from  exactly  the  time  we  began  throwing  people  off  W.  P.  A. 
There  were  other  reasons  for  it  such  as  unwarranted  Increases  In 
prices   in   many  fields.     But   we   should  have   kept  our   program 


going  until  our  production  had  got  back  up  beyond  1929  levels. 
By  that  time  the  Budget  would  have  been  more  than  balanced 
and  it  would  have  been  right  to  have  it  so.  As  it  was,  we  ciid  a 
cruel  thing  and  got  what  was  coming  to  tis.  We  should  put  these 
miUlon  people  back  to  work  and  do  it  now. 

But  the  problem  clearly  is  how  can  Govemmrnt  assure  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Industries  of  America  of  an  expanding  constimer  buy- 
ing power  without  piling  up  a  huge  debt?  We  w.-int  to  eliminate 
these  violent  fiuctuatlons  in  our  business  life.  We  want  to  stop 
depressions  and  booms  alike.  We  want  a  dollar  whose  buying  and 
debt -paying  power  will  remain  constant.  Well,  our  monev  today 
is  bank  credit  or  check-book  money.  Between  1929  and  1933  this 
synthetic  money  shrank  from  twenty-two  to  fotuteen  billion  dol- 
lars, with  what  consequences  we  only  too  well  know.  Thrctigh  the 
process  of  calling  loans,  foreclosures,  and  the  refusal  of  banks  to 
make  new  loans.  $8,000,000,000  of  our  money  was  destrovixl  Then 
the  Government  started  to  create  money  In  "the  only  way  it  can  at 
present  do  It.  namely,  by  borrowing  at  interest  frcwn  private  money 
creators  And  from  1933  to  1937  the  amount  of  check-book  monev 
In  circulation  Increased  from  fourteen  back  to  twenty-three  blUicns. 
And  business  and  production  increased.  But  the  national  debt 
went  up,  too.  Today,  because  Government  is  trylnc  to  stop  bor- 
rowing before  private  industry  has  given  full  employment,  we  have 
a  recession. 

Our  pre.sent  system  of  money  and  banking  Is  an  outworn,  tm- 
rtablc  Ej-stem  Money  has  become  a  business  In  lt.self  In-^tead  cf 
a  help  to  business.  It  makes  the  volume  of  our  credit  and  m^n-y 
at  the  disposal  of  business  and  Industry  dependent  upon  the 
willingness  of  business  to  borrow,  and  of  the  banks  to  lend  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  can  make  credit  easy,  but  they  cannot  force 
people  to  borrow. 

Let  those  who  oppose  an  Increase  In  the  public  debt  as  I  sup- 
pose we  all  do,  take  note  that  under  the  present  money  and  banking 
6ct-up,  the  administration  has  no  choice  in  rescuing  business  from 
the  danger  of  depression  but  to  go  Into  debt  to  private  ftnanci  ^-s 
so  as  to  create  the  circulation  of  credit  money  that  will  restore 
prosperity. 

I  believe  this  system  should  be  changed  sn  that  the  control  over 
the  currency  and  credit  in  clrctilatlon  shall  no  longer  rest  with 
otir  banking  system,  but  with  the  Govemmrnt.  This  wa«>  the 
undoubted  intention  of  the  founders  of  this  Nation  who  stated  m 
article  I.  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  that  "Congres-  shall  coin 
money   and   regulate   the   value   thereof" 

Briefly,  I  would  do  this  by  making  the  Federal  Reserve  Bna.d 
the  Nation's  sole  monetary  authority  and  charging  It  with  the 
duty  of  reestablLshlng  the  1926  price  level  and  then  maintaining 
a  stable  price  level  and  therefore  a  steadily  expanding  bu^-ing 
power  In  the  Nation.  The  Reserve  banks  have  been  woefully  slow 
in  commencing  even  the  orthodox  open-market  operations  which 
are  urgently  needed  at  the  present  time.  The  Reserve  Board 
would  need  more  power  than  it  has  now  and  I  believe  the  G-^v- 
emment  would  have  to  acquire  control  of  the  12  Reserve  banks. 
The  Board  would  need  to  Increase  reserve  lequlrements  in  the 
banks  to  100  percent  behind  demand  deposits,  which  merely  means 
that  for  every  dollar  the  bank  lent  they  would  have  to  have  a 
dollar  for  that  purpnase,  entrusted  to  the  bank  as  an  investment 
But  the  bank  could  not  any  longer  create  credit  by  lending  out 
demand  dej>ositor8'  money,  which  the  bank  Ls  supposed  to  keep  for 
its  depositors  against  the  time  they  may  call  for  it.  To  build  up 
these  100-percent  reserves  banks  should  be  allowed  to  count  Gov- 
ernment bonds  as  cash  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  lend 
them,  at  no  Interest,  enough  additional  new  cash  money  to  make  the 
100-percent  reser\-es.  F^m  that  time  on,  with  this  system  In  efTect 
Instead  of  the  private  manufacture  of  credit,  we  would  substitute 
Government  creation  of  the  people's  money  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  working  under  the  explicit  instruction  that  there  be  no  infla- 
tion or  deflation  but  stability  Instead.  Instead,  therefore,  of  Gov- 
ernment having  to  go  into  debt  to  create  money,  which  process  is 
ridlculotis  on  the  face  of  it.  it  would  creat-e  money  directly  as 
the  Nation's  economic  progress  required   it. 

With  this  kind  of  truly  scientific  money  and  credit  system,  our 
Government  would  be  in  a  pcx^ition  not  to  inflate  or  deflate- — that 
would  be  forbidden  by  law — but  to  expand  the  amount  of  money 
In  circulation  in  proportion  to  the  Increase  in  our  national  popu- 
lation and  power  to  produce  wealth.  The  increase  would  not  be 
nearly  as  great  as  some  suppose,  but  It  could  and  should  be  put 
Into  clrciilatlon  in  the  form  either  of  purchase  of  Government 
bonds  or  of  old-age  pensions  ao  that  every  dollar  of  It  would  co 
into  immediate  circulation  or  contribute  to  a  reduction  cf  the 
national  debt.  Thus,  we  could  have  a  balanced  Budeet  and  reduc- 
tion of  our  national  debt  and  also  the  expansion  of  buying  power 
\^hich  alone  saved  us  In  1933,  and  which  is  the  first  requisite  to 
meet   the   situation   we   now   face. 

Another  step  along  this  road  to  true  recovery  is  the  extension 
of  our  social -security  system  so  that  It  will  be  a  complete  and 
adequate  system  including  all  the  people.  It  will  have  to  be  one 
Including  old-age  pensions  for  all  Americans  over  60  years  of  age. 
It  will  have  to  Include  widowed  mothers,  the  blind,  and  others  as 
we  have  started  to  do  under  our  present  act.  It  must  be  a  system 
to  which  all  contribute  In  reasonable  proportion  to  their  ability 
and  in  which  the  Government  acts  as  agent  of  the  people,  paying 
out  promptly  in  benefits  what  It  collects  In  taxes. 

Will  these  measures  be  enotigh?  Perhaps  temporarily  But  we 
have  a  long  hard  road  ahead  of  us,  I  suspect,  and  no  one  or  two 
steps  win  bring  us  to  a  promised  land.  One  more  thing,  there- 
fore, I  want  to  bring  before  you  tonight.  We  have  to  plan  for 
abundance.    That  is  the  ^y  to  adjustment  to  the  machine  age. 
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Monopoly   ecr.trol   Is   a   createi 
than  anything  else  in  our  Natior 
trol   58  percent  of  our  corporate 
end  90  percent  of  all  our  small 
all    business   profits    last    year, 
prices  and  artificial  scarcity,  but 
In  one  great  monopoly  industry 
business   in   its   field,   prices   dec 
depression  while  pay  rolls  went 
apiculture,   which   supported 
than  before,  prices  went  down 
Inevitable   when  some  prices  fli 
trolled  and  kept  at  artiflclally 
moncp'^ly  corporations  has  organ 
can  profitably  operate  at  only  4 
It  is  free  to  employ  or  not  em 
enough  a  great  New  York  banki^: 
P'ederal    Government   fixing   ml 
less  than  816  a  week  on  the 
the  business  cycle,  but  this  inst 
the  rigid  prices  maintained  by 

These  facts  should  indicate 
portant  than  ever  before  that 
and  preserve  a  decent  defree  of 
ica  should  stand  their  ground. 

What   then   shall   we   do? 
solve  our  problem  unless  we  li 
The  small-business  man  would 
to  expand  his  business,  but  does^ 
an  unsalable  sixrplus  on  his 
businesses,  too,  are  going  to  ex 
time  so  he  can  sell  his  goods  to 
venture  until  he  gets  his  cue 
finance. 

We   used   a   governmental   ser|i' 
Act,  whereby  Government  paid 
surpluses    to    meet    effective 
around,  the  Industrial  Expansi 
session   by  Congressmen   Allen 
poses  to  offer  to  industry  g 
of  profit  as  a  means  of  bringing 
covering  all  major  industries  for 
limit  of  consumer  needs  in 
tailment  of  surpluses  was  brougjh 
mental  guidance  and  benefits 
to  be  brought  about  through  c 
dustry  and  guarantees  to 

But   increased  production  is 
more  equitable  distribution  of 
And    we    need    lower    prices   for 
Justice  to  the  farm  population. 
Act  provides  that,  of  the  Increaj 
from   the  increased   production 
percent  shall  go  to  capital  and 
Cither  higher  wages  or  lower 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
plished   by  small   means,  nor  Is 
conceived  in  Justice.     We  shall 
every  man.   woman,   and   child 
For  there  cannot  for  long  be 
forgotten.     Our   Nation   calls   us 
few,  if  any,  generations  before 
knowing  full  well  that  life  is 
who  Judges  us  will  not  reward 
fearlessly  doing  the  thing  that 
It  ajaln  and  again  until  we 


menace   to   Am<^rlcan   democracy 
Tv,'o  hundred  corporations  con- 
wealth   today,   and   at   the   other 
Dusinesses  made  only  6  percent  of 
Moreover,    monopoly    means    high 
it  does  not  mean  steady  pay  rolls, 
controlling  90  percent  of  all  the 
tned   only   14   percent   during   the 
down  83   percent.     Meanwhile    in 
people   during;   the   depression 
percent.     Economic  unbalance  is 
ij):tuate  freely  and  others   are  con- 
levels.    And  one  of  our  greate-st 
ized  itself  in  such  fashion  that  it 
percent  of  capacity,  which  means 
and  still  make  moneiy.     Oddly 
g  corporation  has  objected  to  the 
mum   wages   for   workers   getting 
that  such  rigidity  accentuates 
itution  has  never  protested  against 
monopolistic  industry. 

in  this  very  hour  it  is  more  Im- 

Ihose  who  would  serve  the  people 

equality  of  opportiinity  in  Amer- 
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distribution   alone   will    never 

steadily   increase  productlcn 

like  to  employ  people,   would  like 

t  dare  do  so  for  fear  he  will  have 

He  needs  to  know  that  other 

d  their  production  at  the  same 

their  workers.     Today  he  dares  ni;t 

m  big  business  and  big  business 
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Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker 
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Mr   Oswald  Garri.son  VrLLAHo, 
20  Vesey  Street 

Dear   Sir:   There    Is   pending 
mittee.  of  which  I  am  a  rank! 
tlonal    amendment    known    as 
Among  other  things,  it  provides 

"Section  1.  Except  In  the  e\ 
States  or  its  Territorial  posscsi 
residing  therein,  the  authority 


ice.    the   Agiiciiltural   Adjustment 

to  bring  about  reduction  of  farm 

and.      Turning    that    idea    right 

Act,  Introduced  m  Conerress  la-st 

Amlle,   Maverick   and    myself,    pro- 

agalnst  loss  and  a  fair  margin 

Industry  to  enter  into  agreements 

the  production  of  goods  up  to  the 

In  other  words,  Just  as  cur- 

t  about  in  agriculture  by  govern- 

the  production  of  abundance  is 

ooperation  of  government  with  in- 

g  producers. 

ot  all   we   need.     We  need   aLso   a 

•  he  income  created   by  production. 

industrial    goods   as    a    matter    of 

And  so  the  Industrial  Expansion 

d  income  derived  by  any  Industry 

brought   about,   not  more   than    10 

90  percent  must  be  passed  on  in 

3. 

that  great  ends  are  never  accom- 

Justlce  built   except  on   measures 

lot  attain  recovery  unless  we  take 

In   America   with   us   on   the   road. 

ity  for  some  while  others  are 

to   a   devotion   she   has   asked   of 

Let  us  answer  with  strong  hearts, 

an  accident  and  that  the  God 

for  a  chance  success  but  only  for 
is  right  and  Just,  and  then  doing 

our  problem.      [Applause,] 
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Wednesday,  Dfceviher  15,  1937  , 
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LETTER  TO  OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD 


under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
the  following  letter: 

December  14,  1937. 


York.  N.  Y. 
before   the   House   Judiciary   Com- 
ig  member,  the  so-called  consiitu- 
the    Ludlow    war   referendum    bill. 
as  follows: 

eut  of   an   Invasion   of   the   United 

ens   and  attack   upon   Its  citizens 

Congress  to  declare  war  shall  not 


<.! 


be^.^me  effective  until  confirmed  hy  a  majcrtty  of  nil  votes  cast 
thereon  m  a  Natian-wide  referendum  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide for  the  enforcement  of  this  .section." 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  13  wherein  you  notice  with  regret 
that  I  did  not  sign  the  so-called  di.srhan:;e  petition. 

If  I  had  signed  that  petition  I  would  be  placed  in  rather  an  un- 
usual position  of  having  sought  to  dLsrharge  myself,  since  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Judieiary  Com.mlttce  There  has  been  ample  dl3- 
cus-sion  of  this  prcpcsed  amendment  before  the  Judlciiu^  Com- 
mi'tpe,  and  I  p'^rscnally  ;<rtpd  as  rhalrnian  of  a  subcommittee  that 
conducted.  June  19,  19:?.5,  lengthy  hearings  involving  106  pagea 
of  testimony  and  corre.'^pcindenc  e. 

Frankly  however,  I  am  '^ppos/^d  to  this  amendment.  You  will 
nctice  that  the  President  and  Congress  are  precluded  from  declar- 
in?  war.  except  in  the  event  of  an  inva.slon  of  the  United  States 
cr  Its  Territorial  possess :r,n.>,  p!',;,-.  an  attack  upon  its  citizens  re.sic!- 
ing  therein  That  means,  for  example,  that  Japan  could  attack 
and  seize  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  even  j)arts  of  our  west  coast  ai.cl 
there  could  be  no  de<iaratian  of  war  except  by  the  referendum 
method  imless  in  the  prrx-ess  of  attack  and  seizure  Japan  made  an 
attack  tipcn  our  ctizn-ns. 

Even  if  there  was  involved  such  an  attack  upon  our  people,  how 
long  do  you  suppose  a  referendum  would  take''  By  the  time  a 
referendum  w^r^^  rotten  underway  Japan  very  likely  might  spread 
her  attack  and  seizure  to  embrace  s<--'veral  States,  In  oth^r  words. 
while  we  waited  for  the  returns  to  come  In  we  would  get  trounced 
pretty  hard  K  refertnidum  In  this  great  big  country  of  curs  m.ight 
take  weeks  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  might  happen  In  the 
:nterim  LfoLows  resolution  simply  would  mean  that  we  would 
have  to  "turn  the  dther  cheek."  We  would  be  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing consb-'t^^i.t  with  war 

Be  It  remembered  also  campaiens  are  waged  without  war  e\en 
being  derlared  Battles  are  waited  first  and  war  declared  after. 
This  wa.s  the  situation  in  the  Russo-Japan  ronflict  The  Japa- 
nese destroyed  the  Rus-sian  fleet  first  and  then  i.ssued  a  dechira- 
tion  of  war.  I  do  not  recall  any  preliminary  de<-laration  on  'lie 
part  of  Mu.ssolmi  before  he  seized  Ethiopia  Witness  what  i3 
happening  in  China  today.  There  is  no  declared  war  between 
China  and  Japan  Yet  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  there  is  \.  ar. 
After  Japan  has  satisfied  herself  with  a  sufficient  .seizure  of 
Chinese  territory  It  may  then  de<lare  war  Under  such  rircum- 
stances.  of  what  avail  would  be  the  Ludlow  re.solution  except  to 
create  havoc,  confiusion.  and  arouse  in  the  hearts  of  well-mten- 
tioned  px'ople  fal.se  hopes? 

The  lea.'^t  I  can  say  for  my  very  esteemed  friend  Represrn'at:\e 
Ludlow,  for  whom  I  have  an  affectionate  re<:ard,  is  that  he  and 
his  followers  are  enthusiastically  misguided.  The  Ludlow  amend- 
ment, boiled  down,  is  as  follows:  'WTiile  we  are  casting  cur  ballots 
the  enemv  can  atta^'k  and  seize 

Let  us  as.sume  al.so  an  attack  upon  our  veseel.v  -our  mer'^hant 
marine  on  the  high  seas--  this  would  not  involve,  within  the  words 
of  the  Ludlow  resolution,  either  invasion  of  the  United  States  nr 
cur  po.s.sessions  Suppose  our  entire  merchant  marine  were  block- 
aded on  the  seven  .seas:  then  under  this  resr)lution  we  would  be 
powerless  to  take  any  move  unless  there  would  be  a  referendum. 
FYom  a  commercial  standpoint  we  would  be  bottled  up  and  o'lr 
entire  commerce  crippled,  yet  Congress  and  the  Presiden'  would  be 
powerless.  Suppose  there  was  an  attack  en  one  of  our  vessels  like 
the  .^inking  of   the   Maine  Just   before   the  Spani.^h-Amerlcan   War. 

Many  people,  furthermore,  would  not  participate  \r\  referenduma. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  apathy  accompanying  referendums  Often 
people  do  not  take  their  rf>spnn=ibility  with  reference  to  a  referen- 
dum seriously  en'...ugh  Take  the  r-peal  of  the  eighteenth  amerd- 
ment.  About  one-half  of  the  qualified  voters  cast  th*^lr  ballots. 
That  meant  approximately  less  than  20  percent  of  the  population 
voted,  I  don't  b<>liev>>  'h'.'  pecplf  would  be  any  l«-ss  apathetic  when 
It  came  to  voting  on  war 

Suppo.se.  furthermor".  that  CJermany  would  attack  ua.  You 
would  first  hold  a  referendum  which  would  result  in  the  decl;-ira- 
tion  of  war  against  Germany  Suppose  an  ally  of  Germany,  say, 
Italy,  would  attack  We  could  not  war  against  Italy  until  we  had 
again  had  another  referendum:  and  ..tippose  a  second  ally  of  Ger- 
m.any.  say,  Japan,  then  seized  some  of  our  pos.sesslons  We  would 
then  have  a  third  rt  f,'renduni  One  can  readily  envismn  how  cum- 
bersome, confusing,  and  impossible  the  situation  would  beco'mc 
with  repeated  r'-f'^renda 

Under  the  language  of  the  re.solution.  even  if  an  enemy  declares 
war  against  us.  there  would  have  to  be  a  referendum,  because  a 
declaration  of  war  by  any  country  is  not  equivalent  to  invasion 
plus  an  attack  upon  our  citizenry  Thus  Germany  could  declare  war 
against  us  and  we  would  have  to  wal'  for  a  referendum  before  we 
can  retaliate 

Let  us  a.ssume  that  the  .Tapanesr  Emperor  declared  war  on  us. 
He  has  the  undoubted  right  to  do  .so  Japan  mobilizes  her  forces 
on  Mexican  territory  She  is  well  prepared  to  strike  at  us.  Wo 
could  not  do  a  thing  until  she  strtick  at  us:  we  could  not  get  our- 
selves into  training  and  make  ourselves  ready  for  war.  despite  tho 
presence  of  Japane.se  troops  on  Mexican  territory:  we  could  not 
declare  war  or  do  anything  consistent  with  war  until  there  would 
be  a  referendum 

One  of  the  great  traditions  of  onr  country  is  embodied  In  tha 
Monroe  Doctrine.  It  ha.s  had  a  great  moral  effect.  If  the  Ludlow 
resolution  was  carried  into  effect,  there  could  be  no  Monroo 
Doctrine.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  an  attack  upon  a  South 
American  Republic  would  m.-pire  the  American  people,  through  a 
referendum,  to  declare  war  against  the  invader  of  the  South 
American  Republic.  The  Ludlow  resolution  would  kill  ttie  Monro© 
Doctrine. 
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Purthermoi-e.  delay  would  kill  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  While  we 
arc  l.aving  a  referendum  to  determine  whether  we  should  uphold 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  tlie  foreisTn  iiivader  would  plant  and  secure 
Itself  in  any  South  or  Central  American  Republic  The  Ludlow 
resolution  takes  care  of  no  emergency  No  matter  what  any  for- 
eign government  would  do,  Congress  and  the  President  would  be 
powerless. 

Again,  what  would  be  the  question  submitted  to  the  people  In 
the  referendum?  What  would  that  question  emtx5dy?  Would  it 
be  a  mere  declaration  of  war?  Let  us  a.ssume  thiat  while  the 
question  was  being  stibmltted  something  very  perilous  comes  up. 
between  the  time  of  the  submission  and  the  time  of  the  vote,  would 
there  be  submitted  a  second  question,  and  if  so.  what  form  would 
the  second  question  take?  The  Ludlow  resolution  does  not  cover 
such  a  ctjntingency.  yet  the  resolution  Involves  a  most  perilous  and 
serious  change  In  our  Constitution. 

I  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  prop>onentB  of  the  resolution. 
I  detest  and  loathe  war  Just  as  vehemently  as  they.  I  have  a 
holy  horror  of  war,  which  affects  the  lives  of  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  In  this  country,  and  which  causes  such  dreadful  suffer- 
ing and  economic  losses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ludlow  resolu- 
tion will  not  bring  about  a  remedy.  It  will  be  a  cure  worse  than 
the  disease. 

Yen  might  as  well  try  to  stem  the  tide  with  a  groan  as  to 
prevent  and  discourage  war  with  such  sin  Impracticability  as  the 
Ludlow  resolution 

However  well  Intentloned,  It  is  bound  to  embarrass  and  hamper 
President  RooBevelt  and  Cordell  Hull  In  the  negotiations  concern- 
ing the  bombing  of  the  Paruxy.  It  must  indeed  give  great  com- 
fort to  Emperor  Hlrohlto  of  Japan.  The  militarists  ruling  Japan 
realize  they  can  go  ahead  without  any  fear  of  our  retaliation.  It 
gives  the  Impression  that  we  are  a  nation  of  spineless  JeUyflsh. 
Frankly,  this  proposal,  11  successful .  wcrold  make  tis  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  world  It  Is  the  moet  fantastic  and  most  Impractical 
measure  yet  advanced.  Certainly  chanty  requires  me  to  say  that 
tl^.ose  who  signed  the  petition  of  discharge  were  unaware  of  the 
nature  of  their  act. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EiCAiruxL  Ckt.t.tj 


Wages  and  Hours 


extension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CURLEY 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thxvrsday.  December  16.  1937 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  legislation  is 
Intended  to  perform  three  distinct  functions: 

First.  To  establish  a  minimum  wage  by  establishing  a  floor 
below  which  it  cannot  penetrate. 

Second.  To  establish  a  maximum  workweek  in  hours  of 
labor  by  establishing  a  ceiling  above  which  it  cannot  penetrate. 

Third.  To  abolish  child  labor. 

These  functions  shall  only  apply  where  substandard  labor 
conditions  shall  be  found  to  exist  in  occupations  for  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  after  hear- 
ings have  been  held  and  the  facts  adduced  by  the  adminis- 
trating agency  have  been  proven  to  indicate  substandard 
labor  conditions  existed. 

AMERICAN   LABOB  CRIES   OUT  TO   CONGRESS  FOR  EMANCIPATION 

This  forward,  progressive,  and  constructive  legislation  is 
designed  to  help  the  downtrodden  unorganized  workers  of 
America.  It  may  not  be  a  perfect  specimen,  but  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  of  economic  progress  for  the  helpless, 
unskilled  mass  of  approximately  eight  to  ten  million  un- 
fortunate workers  who  are  now  held  in  a  strait  jacket.  It 
means  the  emancipation  and  freedom  to  enjoy  their  economic 
liberty  as  well  as  their  political  liberty,  if  a  fair  standards  of 
labor  bill  is  adopted  by  the  Congress.  This  bill  specifically 
Is  aimed  to  lift  the  lowest  paid  group  of  workers  to  a  con- 
sidered fair  wage  and  a  reasonable  workweek.  If  40  cents  an 
hour  or  40  hours  per  week  will  be  made  the  standard  fair 
labor  rate  and  hours  of  work,  it  means  $16  per  week  for  the 
worker  or  $800  per  year.  If  the  Industries  cannot  understand 
that  this  improvement  in  the  social  economy  of  their  workers 
will  more  than  repay  them  in  dividends  later,  they  should  at 
least  purge  their  minds  of  prejudice  and  respect  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  each  of  the  oppressed  workers  to  a  decent 
living  wage.  This  bill  does  not  in  any  remote  way  conflict 
with  organized  labor  and  labor's  fundamental  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively  for  better  Living  conditions  than  the  bill 


provides.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bill  specifically  protects 
collective  bargaining ;  nothing  in  this  bill  will  prevent  or- 
ganized labor  from  bargaining  collectively  above  the  mini- 
mum-wage floor  established  under  this  act  and  below  the 
ceiling  of  hours  per  workweek. 

Another  milestone  in  social  progres.s  will  be  ViTltten  wh'^n 
minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  are  assured  to  all 
workers  in  America.  When  all  substandard  labor  conditions 
existing  in  the  production  of  goods  in  occupations  engaged 
in  the  shipment  of  such  goods  m  interstate  commerce  and 
all  child  labor  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  interstate  commerce  shall  be  prohibit.'d 
and  penalized  by  law,  then  we  will  have  written  a  new 
chapter  in  labor's  social  progress  and  improvement.  The 
Black-Connery  Fair  Standards  of  Labor  Act  of  1937  will  do 
just  that  for  humanity. 

INVENTION    FORCES     WHOLESAXX    CHANGE    IN     ECONOMIC    STRrCTTTRE 

When  we  note  the  inventive  genius  employed  in  the  tech- 
nological development  absorbed  in  our  American  economic 
structure,  we  must  realize  it  was  difBcult  for  labor  to  keep 
pace  with  the  drastic  forces  rapidly  displacing  them  in  in- 
dustry. That  modern  history  reveals  the  age  of  machinery 
ent-ering  our  life — then  we  realize  manpower  had  to 
yield  to  horsepower — and  next  horsepower  was  super- 
seded by  steam  and  electricity.  To  top  all  these  new  inven- 
tions off  we  find  industry  and  business  was  revolutionized 
by  the  marvelous  development  in  communications  through 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  and  the  mastery  of  the  air  in 
transportation.  Our  daily  live,s  were  vastly  changed  by  in- 
ventive genius,  as  the  industrial  age  arrived. 

Today  we  have  the  concentration  of  men  and  women  in 
industry,  money,  and  machinery  controlled  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  dynamo  and  the  assembly  line  in  the  dense  con- 
gestion of  manufacturing  plants  and  industrial  cities.  Tliat 
old-time  self-reliance  of  the  individual  was  forced  to  give 
way  to  those  technological  changes  too  nimierous  to  men- 
tion. When  you  visualize  the  networks  of  steel  and  concrete 
highways  which  carry  the  products  of  remote  farms,  forests, 
and  mines  to  the  market  places,  you  can  then  realize  the 
vast  displacement  of  labor  that  took  place,  without  planning 
for  reallocating  labor  in  the  economic  structure,  to  balance 
it  and  secure  economic  equilibrium.  If  private  industry  failed 
to  recognize  their  fallacy  In  Increasing  profits,  through 
lessening  costs  of  production,  by  use  of  machinery,  thereby 
causing  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers,  and  increas- 
ing the  number  of  unemployed,  with  the  resulting  decrease 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer,  then  industry 
must  be  shown  the  error  of  its  ways  by  the  Government. 
The  Black-Coimery  bill  will  be  the  vehicle  to  lift  low-wage 
workers  to  a  decent  level  of  Uving.  The  bill  is  meritorious, 
constructive,  and  deserves  the  support  of  all  imbiased  minds. 


Statement  Made  Before  the  United  States  Tariff 

Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  B.  JENKS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  16,  1937 


STATEMENT  MADE  BY  HON    A.  B.  JENKS  BEFORE  THE  tJMTED 
STATES   TARIFF   COMMISSION,    DECEJ^ffiER    14,    1937 


Mr,  JENKS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  which  I  made  on  December  14.  1937,  before 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  behalf  of  an  increase 
in  the  duty  on  shoes: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  first  per- 
mit me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  of  preseT.f.v.t; 
my  plea  to  your  Commission  In  behalf  of  the  shoe  manufacturers 
of  New  Hampshire  and  New  Knglaiid  generally  and  their  employees. 
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I  am  one  of  the  Representati 
Ehire.  which  State  produces  the 
In  the  United  States;  my  home 
the  United  States  in  the  produ 
readily  understand  my  interest 
Ne".v  Hampshire  in  this  very  im 
protection  on  shoes. 

Having  been  identified  with 
In  Ne^A'  England  for  30  years, 
understand  and  appreciate  the 
feel  over  the  Increasing  amount 
C^orhoslovakia:  such  imports 
well  as  a  constantly  growing 
alike. 

These  Importations  of  shoes 
takin:?  orders  from  our 
which  means  just  so  much  actu^ 
their  employees,   and   their 
our  domestic  markets  has  causejd 
the    increase    in    these    Importa 
over   the   previous   year  has   bee^ 
cur    manufacturers    and    work 
mounting    until    eventually    an 
thousands  of  people  are  depend^ 

These   Importations  thus  far 
grades  of  shoes,  but  there  Is 
invasion  of  our  markets  will 
shoes,  thereby  injuring  and 
industry. 

Shoes   imported    from 
tailers   at   a   lower  price   than 
American   manufacturers,   some 
Ing   to   meet   this   foreign   comp^t 
self-preservation  is  an  almost 
not   be   allowed   to   continue 
cur  manufacturers  to  cut  the 
eign  competition.     We  can  read 
for  exan^ple.  an  agent  of  the  Joh 
presents   his  line   for  considerat; 
customer  that  from  Czechoslova 
and  delivered  at  a  price  under 
factory    and    Immediately   beglrui 
its    labor    costs    down    to    meet 
At   the  same   time   the  Bata 
In  and  sell  a  million  pairs  of 
In  this  country,  who  are  the 
shoes,  and  do  untold  damage  to 
and  retailers  and  the  employees 

It  is  not  only  the  nvmiber  of 
country   from    Czechoslovakia 
the   pace   price   that    these  shoes 
which  ultimi-itely  harms  everycn 

The  Bata  Shoe  Co.  and  other 
to   our   leather    Indtistry   as   well 
•  dvised  by  a  reliable  manufactui|er 
last    April    he    was    approached 
leather  Trom  the  Bata  Co.  at  pri 
dcme.stic   leather   of  the  same 
re  interest  in  the  proposal,  but 
manufacturers   might   have. 

Shoe    manufacturers   of    New 
States  must  meet  conditions  an 
by   the    Federal    Government    In 
insurance  benefits,  etc..  which 
conjunction  with  this  question  a 

I  understand  that  rcpresentati 
been  sent  to  Czechoslovakia  to 
casts  of   production  of   shoes, 
etc.     I  do  not  know  what  differ)° 
might    make,   because   the   fact 
does  mak?  shoes  -shich  are  laid 
much   Ir.wer  price   than  our  owi. 
sell  similar  merchandise. 

I   believe  that  if   our  own 
retain   ^heir  domestic  markets 
pay  rolls  they  must  be  properly 
the  inva.slcn  of  foreign  goods  tUat 
and  standards  much  lower  than 
to  your  Commission  to  grant  the 
the  f^cts  fully  warrant,  so  as  to 
workers  the  protection  to  which 


i-es  In  Congress  from  New  Hamp- 
fourth   largest  quantity   of  shoes 

city  of  Manchester  stands  fifth  in 
ction  of  shoes.     Therefore,  you  can 

and  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
dortant  question  of  adequate  tari3 

the   shoe-manufacturing    industry 
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a  hindrance   and   a   menace   as 
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1  money  lost  to  our  industrialists, 

unities.     While   this   invasion   of 

a  great  deal  of  concern  to  date, 

•|ona    diu-ing    the    past    12    months 

of  such   proportion  as  to   alarm 

over    the    possibility    of    their 

Industrial    activity,    upon    which 

nt  for  a  living,  is  wiped  out. 

have   been  mostly   in  the  cheaper 
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Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona, 
extend  my  remarks  and 
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can    be  manufactured   by    our 
of   whom,   unfortunately,    are   try- 
ition   by   reducing   wages.     While 
tible  urge,   a  situation  should 
further   develop    that   is   forcing 
of  their  workers  to  meet  for- 
y  see  how  this  is  brought  about; 
■^  Doe  Shoe  Co  ,  of  New  Ham^pshlre. 
on   and    is   advised   by   his   former 
ia  similar  shoes  can  be  ptirchased 
;   this  agent  returns  home  to  his 
to   figure   how   his    firm   can    get 
the    Czechoslovakian    competition. 
Co..  of  Czechoslovakia,   can   cut 
to  the  large  mall-order  houses 
pijincipal  retailers  of  these  ^^ypes  of 
our  American  shoe  manufacturers 
of  both. 

Dairs  of  shoes  that  come  into  this 
Is   detrimental    but    it    Is   also 
set   for   domestic   manufacturers. 
s  concerned. 
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shoe  manufacturers  are  to 

maintain   their  employees  and 

and  adequately   protected  against 

are  produced  under  conditions 

prevail  here.     Therefore,  I  appeal 

increase  In  tariff  on  shoes,  which 

ifford  our  own  manufacturers  and 

they  are  rightfully  entitled. 


Time  and  a  Half  f o  •  the  Graveyard  Shift 


OF  REMARKS 


DP 


R.  MURDOCK 

AfilZONA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
December  16,  1937 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  souglit  to 
indtide  therein  a  telegram  or  two 


in  order  to  go  on  record  with  regard  to  certain  provl.'^ions  of 
the  wage  and  hour  bili.  Certain  of  my  constituents  are  very 
apprehensive  over  any  provision  for  time  and  a  half  for  the 
graveyard  shift.  Most  mines  and  smelters  and  perhaps  meat- 
packing plants  and  sa'MTiills  in  Arizona  would  like  to  be  ex- 
empt from  sucii  a  provision  regarding  the  graveyard  shift. 

WTien  the  genileman  from  North  Carolma  I  Mr.  Bul- 
wtn'kle]  oiTered  his  amendment  late  today  I  questioned  him 
as  to  whether  liis  amendment  v.'ould  apply  to  mines,  smelters, 
meat-packing  plants,  and  lumber  mills.  His  answers  satis- 
fied me  concerning  mines  and  .^melters,  but  I  am  not  so  sure 
with  regard  to  meat-packing  plants  and  sawmills. 

Being  in  sympathy  with  the  broad  objectives  of  this  meas- 
ure new  before  us.  I  am  particularly  an.xious  that  its  pro- 
visions shall  not  be  too  ironclad  as  to  wages  and  hours.  I 
know  that  the  lumber  nulls  in  the  mountains  of  northern 
Arizona  are  liaving  a  hard  struggle  for  existence  and  de.serve 
some  consideraLicn  both  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  hours. 
This  uewpo.nt  will  be  made  clear  in  the  second  telegram 
included  below. 

In  attempting  to  benefit  iab<3r.  let  us  not  de.'-troy  our  small 
industries.  In  many  communities  in  my  State  these  in- 
dustries have  been  rurni.shing  the  sole,  private  employment 
for  .some  years,  and  often  this  has  been  done  without  prolits 
to  the  employers.  In  this  bill  we  :-h".uld  protect  those  em- 
ployers who  have  kept  going  during  the  depression,  entirely 
because  they  did  not  want  *o  throw  men  out  of  work. 

DouGi-As,   AvAZ..  D:-C'mber  IS. 
John  R    MtrRDOCK. 

H cruse  of  Representatives: 
Apparently  char.ge  In  wage-hour  bill  now  lii  drba'r  !n  Flfo 
carries  i.o  rr!;ef  fnm  40-hcur  ma.Timum  relief  exrrpt  upcn  payment 
of  time  and  rnp-h;ilf.  Consider  very  desirable  that  some  elasticity 
be  given  m  bill  to  cover  contlnulng-process  operations,  .'•urh  sls 
smelting  Such  elasticity  would  be  very  helpful  to  both  employers 
and  employees,  and  will  appreciate  ycur  help  in  this  matter. 

P    G.  BECKirrr. 


FLAcsT.^r^.  Ar.iz  .  S'oTemb'^  24. 
JoH.v  R.  MrunocK. 

Hcni-se  of  Rt^"-"'^^.taiires,  Washington.  D  C  ■ 
On  behalf  of  all  the  principal  lumber  manufacturers  of  Arizrna.  I 
wl.sh  again  to  call  to  y  ir  attention  their  opposition  to  the  pa.s!v-\i,'e 
cf  any  bill  by  Congre!>.s  ii.King  minimum  wages  or  nia.ximum  h^  airs 
cf  emplo>Tncnt.  Because  of  unfavorable  competitive  conditiona 
with  The  rival  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Northwest  manufac- 
t'uring  ponderosa  pine,  an  attempt  to  fl.x  wa^es  in  accordance  with 
their  rcale  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the  lumbrr  indvi.^try  of 
Ari/x^na.  An  attempt  to  fix  maximum  hours,  berause  uf  the  sea- 
sonable nature  of  our  activities  and  the  natural  shortage  of  .-urplua 
l^bor  due  to  the  isolation  of  our  plants,  wovild  seriously  and  per- 
haps fatally  handicap  us  In  our  operations  Lumber  is  the  most 
important  industry  of  northern  An/cna.  We  ai,k  your  iu;si.-tance 
to  its  full  protection. 

Cii.A_vDLEa  M.  Wood. 


The  Farm  Bill 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATR'ES 
Friday.  December  10,  1937 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  crave  the  attention 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  and  particularly 
of  the  farmjia  of  Manhattan  and  our  other  great  cities, 
many  of  whom  were  in  their  teens  before  they  learned  that 
milk  did  not  grow  in  bottles.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  In 
the  closing  hours  of  this  debate  I  wi.'ih  that  I  might  be  given 
the  power  of  Marc  Antony,  so  that  I  might  appeal  effectively 
to  your  minds  and  hearts.  Though  I  lack  his  eloquence 
and  his  mentality,  I  share  with  him  the  consuming  sorrow 
which  possessed  him  as  he  spoke  in  Caesar's  funeral.  For 
today,  as  I  look  at  this  farm  bill,  a  weakling  from  the  be- 
ginning, now  stabbod  to  death  with  the  daggers  of  amend- 
ment— the  most  unkind  cut  of  all  being  that  by  "Brutus" 
Bon^EAU — I  sadly  ponder  upon  what  might  have  been  and 
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bcm.oan  the  grievous  loss.  But  tliis  bill  can  be  resurrected 
with  yoiu-  help  and  lifted  to  new  heights  of  power.  The 
farmers  of  America  need  the  active  friendship  of  every 
urbanite  today,  as  never  before. 

The  plight  of  the  farmer  everywhere  is  sad  enough,  but  in 
the  Cotton  Belt  it  is  tragic.  Tins  true  story  may  throw  some 
ligh.t  upon  the  picture.  A  Negro  farmer  in  Alabama  came  t-o 
his  advancing  m.erchant  at  the  end  of  the  yeaj  and  they  had 
a  settlement.  The  net  cash  which  was  due  the  Negro  for  the 
year's  work  was  $1.57,  which  represented  the  combined  earn- 
ings of  himself,  his  wife,  and  five  children.  He  stood  ihere 
with  the  money  in  his  hand,  looking  down  at  it.  Finally  the 
merchant  said,  "Charley,  what's  the  matter?  Is  there  any- 
thing about  your  account  that  you  do  not  understand?"  The 
Negro  answered,  "No,  suh;  I  understand  it,  boss.  Every  figure 
on  that  book  is  just  riglit.  I  remembers  it  all.  You  am't 
charged  me  as  much  mt<:'rest  as  you  could,  and  I  thanks  you. 
No,  suh:  I  am't  worrying  'bout  my  'count;  I'se  jest  thinking." 
The  merchant  inquired.  "What  are  you  thinking  about, 
Charley?"  Tlic  answer  came,  "I  was  jes  thinking  that  the 
next  time  I  says.  Git  up'  to  a  mule  he's  gwine  to  have  to  be 
a-.setting  in  my  lap."     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  very  seriously  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  v,hich  confronts  us  at  this  time  as  a 
background  for  the  thinking  which  I  hope  you  will  do  with 
reference  to  the  cotton  provisions  of  this  bill. 

At  the  hist  session  of  Congress  we  enacted  a  resolution  in 
which  we  pledged  ourselves  to  the  enactment  of  a  bill  which 
would  control  agricultural  surpluses. 

There  was  predominant  in  the  thought  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  issuing  the  call  for  this  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  conviction  of  the  imperative  necessity  of 
control  of  agricultural  surpluses.  In  fact,  that  was  the  sine 
qua  non  of  thLs  special  session,  the  whole  motivating  cause. 

Coming  now  to  speak  for  cotton,  I  wish  to  make  this  basic 
observation:  Cotton  wants  nothing  for  itself  which  is  not 
given  to  com.  to  wheat,  to  tobacco,  and  to  nee.  the  other 
commodities  included  in  this  bill.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
remarks  I  am  making  today  in  behalf  of  cotton,  nor  in  the 
am'^ndmcnts  which  I  offered  to  better  this  bill  with  respect 
to  cotton,  sei?king  even  the  slightest  unfair  advantage  for 
cotton. 

Cotton  has  a  right  to  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes.  Con- 
gre.ss  is  not  being  asked  to  think  on  a  petty  subject  when 
cotton  asks  your  undivided  thought  while  it  pleads  its  case 
for  equality  under  the  pending  biU. 

I  would  ca:i  your  attention  solemnly  to  the  fact  that  the 
trade  balance  m  favor  cf  America  all  through  the  years  of 
our  national  jfe  has  amounted  to  a  grand  total  of  $37,000,- 
000.000.  in  round  figures,  and  that  cotton  has  accounted  for 
$35  000,000.000  of  this  total.  In  other  words,  cotton,  had  it 
the  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  today,  as  it  is  attempting 
to  do  for  a  few  moments  through  my  poor  lips,  could  tell 
you  a  moving  story  of  what  it  has  meant  to  this  Nation  and 
of  how  it  has  enriched  the  rest  of  the  Nation  by  the  favorable 
trade  balance  which  it  has  brought  to  this  country. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  with  respect  to  the  challenge 
which  cotton  presents  in  the  national  picture  today.  The  in- 
come from  cotton  last  year  was  only  $200  per  cotton  farmer, 
and  tills,  in  many  cases,  means  the  total  income  for  the  whole 
family.  This  fall,  in  the  present  marketing  season,  we  are 
getting  less  for  19,000.000  bales  than  we  received  a  year  ago 
for  13,400,000.  In  one  county  in  Alabama  where  a  survey  was 
made.  5  percent  of  the  population  of  that  county  are  en- 
gaged in  work  in  the  cott-on-textile  mills,  and  this  5  percent 
received  more  in  wages  than  the  total  farm  income  of  the 
county,  although  more  than  half  of  its  population  are  farm- 
ers. These  facts  tell  something  of  the  tragic  need.  "We 
are  met  to  amwer  such  challenges. 

Our  Commiitee  on  Agriculture  is  a  great  committee.  I  am 
not  saying  tlis  in  an  attempt  to  currj-  favor  with  the  dis- 
tinguished, erudite,  and  able  chairman  and  his  strong  asso- 
ciates. I  say  here  to  your  faces  what  I  have  said  to  your 
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backs.  There  is  no  more  patriotic,  studious,  or  int€llectually 
com.petent  group  in  this  House  than  the  committee  which 
reported  this  bill.  [Applause.]  That  committee  has  set  forth 
the  philosophy  of  this  bill  with  respect  to  cotton  on  pages  55 
and  56.  I  will  not  take  time  to  read  these  provisions,  but  the 
motif  is  that  excessive  surpluses  must  be  reduced,  that  to 
allow  violent  fluctuation  in  supplies  or  prices  is  utterly  dis- 
astrous, and  that — 

The  continuously  operative  provisions  of  this  part  are  necessary 
In  order  to  minimize  recurring  surpluses  and  fiuctuutions  In  *he 
supplies  of  cotton;  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  adeouate 
reserve  .supplies  and  further  the  orderly  marketing  cf  cotter.,'  and 
to  maintain  a  fair  balance  between  the  mccmes  ol  farmers  and 
the  incomes  cf  individuals  other  than  farmers. 

I  chaDenge  you  to  read  these  two  pages,  in  which  is  set 
forth  the  philosophy  of  this  bill,  and  then  tell  me  why  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  which  they  say  are  necessary,  are  not 
made  applicable  to  the  cotton  crop  of  1938?  Why  do  they 
postpone  these  blessings  until  the  cotton  crop  of  1939  or 
1940?  If  it  is  a  good  bill,  if  the  philosophy  set  forth  here  is 
sound,  then  why  must  we  wait  until  1939,  knocking  at  the 
door  of  Congress'  promises  as  stated  in  the  resolution  we 
passed  last  August?  WTiy  must  we  wait  in  the  face  of  the 
clarion  call  to  this  duty?  Why  must  we  wait  when  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill  itself,  speaks 
in  such  positive  words  of  the  necessity?  Must  we  pile  Pelion 
upon  Ossa,  surplus  on  surplus?  Why  m.ust  be  wait  m  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  staggermg  carry-over  of 
11.000,000  bales?  There  is  not  a  man  in  this  House  who 
knows  cotton  soundly  who  does  not  know  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  its  Bureau  of  Economics  are  right 
when  they  say  that  the  price  of  cott-on  is  largely  fixed  by 
just  one  factor,  the  annual  carry-over.  On  August  1.  1936,  we 
had  a  carry-over  of  6,000,000  bales.  The  price  throughout  the 
ensuing  marketing  season  of  that  year  ranged  around  12 '-i 
cents.  No  loans  were  made  to  stabilize  or  peg  tlus  price,  yet 
It  remained  practically  constant.  It  did  not  fall.  Thi.'^  year, 
on  August  1,  1937,  the  carry-over  had  increased  to  11,000.000 
bales.  The  price  has  dropped  during  the  ensuing  marketing 
season  just  about  5  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  average  price 
obtained  by  farmers  for  their  cotton  has  been  about  7^ 
cents  per  pound.  This  further  fact  should  be  noted  well:  In 
a  frantic  attempt  to  avert  this  catastrophe  and  save  the 
Cotton  Belt  the  entailed  half-biUion-dollar  loss,  we  passed  a 
resolution  last  August,  under  which  a  9-cent  loan  was  made 
to  peg  the  price  at  that  figure,  but  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  laughed  at  the  law  of  Congress  and  drove  the  price 
down  through  tills  "floor"  which  we  had  provided  to  stop  the 
price  drop. 

We  now  have  a  total  supply  of  cotton  exceeding  25.000.000 
bales.  Of  this  we  cannot  hope  to  sell  more  than  12.000,000 
bales,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  this  estimate  is  a  million 
and  a  half  bales  higher  than  the  expected  demand.  So  we 
are  faced  with  a  certainty  of  a  carry-over  on  August  1.  1938, 
of  at  least  13,000,000  bales,  and  the  best-informed  authorities 
estimate  that  it  will  be  nearer  15.000.000;  some  say  as  high 
as  16.000,000.  This  means  that  the  price  which  may  be  ex- 
pected for  cotton  in  the  1938  marketing  season  will  be  not 
better  than  5  cents  and  probably  lower. 

Had  the  Cotton  Belt  received  a  parity  price  this  year  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  Nation  would  have  had  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  more  money  with  which  to  purchase  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farms  of  the  West,  the  canned  and  fre.sh  fruits 
of  California,  the  fish  of  the  east  and  west  coasts,  and  the 
products  of  industry.  This  billion  dollars  of  purcha.sing 
power  we  did  not  have — so  the  rest  of  the  United  States  failed 
to  get  from  us  that  billion  dollars  which  we  would  have  been 
glad  to  spend  for  your  products.  Tlie  Cotton  Belt  did  not 
receive  for  its  cotton  this  year  what  it  cost  to  produce  it. 
Enlightened  selfishness  dictates  that  you  representatives  of 
other  sections  who  produce  things  for  .sale  which  we  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  need  and  wish  to  buy  should  help  us  get  a  parity 
price  for  our  cotton  so  that  we  m.ay  have  the  wherewithal 
to   buy   your   wheat,   corn,   rice,   tobacco,   fish,    fruits,    and 
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manufactures.  You  should  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.  [Applause.]  It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  introduced  the  amendiients  to  this  bill  which  would 
have  made  this  bill  apply  to  th  ;  1938  cotton  crop,  thereby  pre- 
venting another  20, 000 .000 -bale  crop  from  coming  to  market 
next  year.  Your  rejection  of  these  amendments  makes  our 
tragic  situation  worse.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  by  the  bitter 
need  of  the  millions  whose  pirchasing  power  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  cotton,  by  the  long-delayed  Justice  which 
should  be  theirs,  and  by  yoir  own  enlightened  selfishness 
that  you  reconsider  your  act  on  in  rejecting  these  amend- 
ments and  adopt  them.   [Applause.] 

The  only  answer  to  the  farn  problem  Is  a  price  for  farm 
products  which  shall  be  on  a  parity  with  the  prices  of  the 
things  farmers  have  to  buy.  'Rie  tariff  walls  add  45  percent 
to  the  cost  of  ever3rthing  the  improtected  farmer  has  to  buy. 
Unjust,  discriminatory  freight  rates  against  the  fanner  add 
another  39  percent  to  his  freight  bill.  As  Hamilton  said  in 
his  report  on  manufactures,  bounties  paid  to  farmers  to 
equalize  the  effects  of  the  jirotective  tariff  benefiting  in- 
dustry are  not  a  gift  but  are  mere  restitution.  The  Jeffer- 
sonlan  principle  of  equality  (f  all  men  before  the  law  still 
holds.  Not  until  we  have  pla<;ed  the  prices  of  farm  products 
upon  a  parity  with  the  prices  (if  the  products  of  industry  and 
commerce  have  we  done  Just  ce.  When  we  do  so,  we  have 
not  been  generous — we  have  only  been  fair.     [Applause.] 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  i  ressed  upon  the  consideration 
of  an  those  in  authority  my  bll.  House  Joint  Resolution  518. 
which  is  the  same  bill  I  havs  been  urging  for  3  years.  It 
would  accomplish  the  purpose  of  giving  the  farmers  of  every 
section  of  this  great  Nation  ps  rity  prices  for  their  staple  crops. 
The  best  way  to  do  anything  1  s  to  do  It.  [Applause.]  Uncle 
Sam  owes  parity  to  the  men  a  ad  women  who  feed  and  clothe 
his  130,000,000  children.  [Applause.]  And  the  debt  is  long 
past  due.  F 

But  my  bill  has  been  rejectjed.  Therefore,  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  help  make  this  the  besi  bill  possible.  The  farmers  of 
Alabama  voted  96  percent  strong  for  compulsory  crop  control 
covering  the  1938  crop.  Tliey  voted  99  percent  strong 
against  the  meaning  of  the  BDileau  amendment.  Therefore, 
having  failed  in  my  efforts  to  get  my  plan  adopted,  I  am 
obeying  the  mandate  of  the  f  irmers  of  Alabama,  and  of  the 


Fourth  District  which  I  havd 


am  representing  their  wished  as  expressed  in  their  over- 
whelming vote. 

If  a  cow  strays  onto  an  ajcre  diverted  from  cotton  and 
planted  to  kudzu  and  there  takes  a  bite  of  the  kudzu  vine, 
that  bite,  according  to  the  p/ovisions  of  this  bill,  costs  the 
owner  of  that  farm  all  paymisnts  which  would  otherwise  be 
his — unless  he  and  his  household  eat  the  cows.     [Laughter.] 


The  same  thing  is  true  if  a 
of   the  soil -building  and  soi 


log  or  a  chicken  consumes  any 
conserving   crops   planted   or 


produced  on  land  normally  used  for  the  production  of  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  or  fiefld  corn.     [Laughter.] 


If  a  chicken  takes  a  peck  at 


acre,  the  owner  carmot  sell  ttije  chicken  or  any  egg  produced 
by  her.     [Laughter.] 


If  he  observed  the  law  laic 
farmer,  who  had  no  househo 


eat  a  whole  drove  of  sheep,  hogs,  or  goats,  if  they  had  found 


a  crack  in  the  fence,  for  he 


Ihese  are  but  a  few  of  the 


reason  of  the  adoption  of  the  Soileau  amendment. 


the  honor  to  represent,  and 


a  soybean  raised  on  a  diverted 


down  in  this  bill,  a  bachelor 
d  to  help  him,  might  have  to 


could  not  sell  a  pound  of  any 


of  their  meat  if  he  killed  them  for  ansrthing  but  his  own 
consumption.  [Laughter.]  ^.e  could  not  sell  a  one  of  them 
nor  a  one  of  their  offspring 

If  he  gathered  the  soybeai  hay  and  fed  it  to  his  dairy 
herd,  he  could  not  sell  a  drop  of  milk  from  a  single  cow 
without  forfeiting  all  paymen  s  to  which  he  would  be  other- 
wise entitled  under  the  Soil  C(  inservation  Act 


absurdities  now  in  this  bill  by 


Others  may  do  as  they  see  fit  with  reference  to  voting 
this  bill  up  or  down,  but  as  for  me.  I  shall  never  vote 
for  a  bill  which  swlcs  to  perpetuate  the  one-crop  system, 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  the  South  for  lo,  these  many 
years.  [Applause.!  The  people  of  Alabama  spend  every 
year  more  than  $41,000,000  for  food  that  should  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  farms  of  Alabama.  I  have  no  desire  to  hurt 
anyone's  business  and  I  know  something  of  the  problems, 
the  difficulties,  the  hard  work,  and  meager  returns  of  the 
poultry  and  dairy  industries.  I  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  anxiety  to  keep  their  legitimate  market.  But  I  main- 
tain that  Alabama  is  not  a  part  of  the  legitimate  market 
which  these  great  industries  have  a  right  to  preempt.  The 
freight  cost  alone  of  tran.'^porting  these  products  from  Chi- 
cago and  Wisconsin  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  Alabama  to 
serve  her  own  necessities  in  the  poultry  and  dairy  field. 
Alabama  should  feed  herself.  She  has  every  right  to  do  so. 
She  must  do  so  if  she  is  ever  to  attain  unto  even  a  modest 
prosperity.     [Applause.) 

Not  only  in  the  lines  of  poultry-  and  dairying  is  this  true, 
but  also,  to  a  greater  extent,  must  the  fertile  grassland  of 
Alabama  be  used  for  raismg  livestock.  Alabama's  pastures 
are  as  fine  as  any  on  the  earth.  We  are  there  blessed  with 
a  imiform  rainfall  and  a  climate  which  permits  at  least 
10  months'  pasturing.  Neither  floods  nor  drought  are  fre- 
quent. With  such  natural  advantages  we  welcome  the  aid 
of  a  wise  Federal  poiicy  which  proclaims  that  our  lands 
are  ours  to  use.  but  not  abuse,  that  they  are  the  common 
heritage  of  this  and  the  succeeding  generations  who  must 
sustain  life  with  the  products  of  oiu-  soil,  and  with  these 
thoughts  in  mind  that  the  soil  must  be  conserved  and  Its 
fertility   preserved   by  sensible,   proven  methods. 

We  are  grateful  that  ..t  last  the  truth  first  spoken  by 
Hamilton  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted — that  under 
our  American  system  of  a  high  protective  tariff  benefiting 
indtistry  the  fanners'  .subsidy  is  not  a  gift  but  a  restitution. 
(Applause.]  We  in  Alabama  appreciate  the  tardy  and  par- 
tial restitution  which  is  now  being  made  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation,  and  we  welcome  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  in  diverting  acres  which  have  been  worn  out  In  the 
production  of  soil-depleting  crops  to  the  production  of  soil- 
buildmg  and  snil-coii>rp.;nt,'  crops.  We  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  enlightened  program  gives  us,  and  we 
should  protest  the  closing  of  the  door  to  that  opportunity 
by  the  Boileau  amendment.  Alabama  wants  and  claims  the 
right  to  produce  at  least  as  much  of  chickens,  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  a.s  her  own  people  consume,  [Applause.] 
She  also  wants  and  claim.s  the  right  to  raise  enough  beef 
cattle  to  supply  her  own  tables  and  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  market  demand.     ; Applause.] 

The  Boileau  amendment  virtuaDy  denies  that  Alabama 
has  any  such  rights,  and  disputes  her  claims  of  them.  There- 
fore, as  much  as  I  would  like  to  "go  along"  with  the  leader- 
ship of  my  party  at  both  ends  of  the  Avenue  and  with  my 
colleagues  from  Alabama  who  are  going  to  vote  for  this  bill, 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  do  so.  I  await  with  confidence  the 
verdict  of  time  and  experience  with  this  bill.  If  it  be  enacted 
into  law;  but  I  predict  that  upon  sober  second  thought,  when 
our  conferees  and  those  from  the  Senate  sit  In  conference 
on  this  bill,  the  Boileau  amendment  will  be  stricken.  It  is 
Vrith  this  thought  m  mind  that  I  shall  vote  against  the 
recommitting  of  the  bill.     [Applause.] 

Cotton  begs  fair  and  equal  treatment  with  that  accorded 
her  sister  commodities.  If  there  be  balm  in  this  Gilead.  she 
asks  that  it  be  applied  to  her  wounds  now.  Make  this  bill 
apply  to  the  1938  cotton  crop.  Let  us  stop  the  insane  piling 
up  of  surplus  on  surplus,  which  is  not  only  permitted  but 
encouraged  by  this  bUl.  Let  us  strike  out  the  Boileau 
amendment.  So,  and  only  so,  may  we  avert  the  threatened 
bankruptcy  of  the  Cotton  Belt.     [Applause.]     The  South 
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should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  "a  conquered  province." 
(Applause.]  \Ve  must  keep  faith  with  those  who  trust  us. 
■V^'e  mu.st  make  good  our  party's  platform  pledge.  [Ap- 
plaiLse  1  The  American  farmer  is  asking  bread.  Will 
gjv(^  him  a  stone''  [Applause.] 
IPlcre  the  cavel  fell.] 


we 


Di.*^appointment  in  R.  H.  Jackson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  JR. 


OF    DKLAWARE 


l.\  THF;  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

F'iday.  Dcccrr^ber  17   HegLslative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 
,  16).  1937 


EDITOIIIAL   FROM   THE  JAMESTOWN   JOLTlN.\L 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  a 
recent  I'^suo  of  the  Jamestown  Journal,  headed  "Disappoint- 
mf^nt  ir:  R   H.  Jackson." 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
prmied  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

jFTom  the  Jampstown  (N   T  i  Journal] 

Many  Jamestf>wn  frlend.s  of  Robert  H.  Jackson,  who  has  ris^n 
tn  .\r--i.';Tant  At '.crney  Goneritl  m  iho  New  Deul  administration, 
rracl  of  Ins  address  on  the  current  busines.s  recession  m  Monday's 
Journal  with  ir.'.rost,  coupled  with  d:.strust  That  there  has  been 
such  reaction  ai  ion«  his  former  neighbor.*;  and  friends  is  apparent 
In  the  many  coirmients  to  representatives  of  the  Journal,  some  of 
whom  have  ever,  stiggcstcd  that  an  effort  be  made  to  challenge  Mr. 
Jark.son's  staten.ent  or  to  make  apparent  to  him  the  feeling  back 
home. 

To  those  who  have  known  Mr  Jack.>^on  for  several  years  and  have 
had  an  aclnurutiun  far  his  personal  quiiiities.  the  spectacle  of  him 
re^ortmi;  to  such  uiiintellifent  demagogy  Is  a  distinct  disap- 
pcmtment  With  a  knowledce  of  his  earlier  views  on  business 
.i!iU  government  his  past  keen  conception  of  problems,  his  frlenda 
arc  hard  prcsse<l  to  believe  that  he  has  sincerely  concluded  that 
b;:r  hu-l::es.s  is  cutting  off  Us  nose  to  spite  its  f.\ce  by  prosecuting 
a  cainpaicn  to  bring  about  this  recession  and  that  some  increases 
In  prices  have  not  been  made  reluctantly  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  effect  upon  volume  of  business  but  necessarily  to  meet  rising 
co.^ts  m  which  t'cth  increased  taxes  and  labor  costs  have  had  their 
part 

We  wonder  h:)w  long  this  concerted  effort  to  arou.«;e  class  feel- 
ing- to  uline  cl.tss  against  class  by  charging  business  leaders  with 
W(  rkir.^  aculnst  the  interests  of  the  Nation — is  going  to  be  con- 
tir.ued  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  Particularly  do  we 
wonder  how  long  our  old  neighbor  who  achieved  such  standing  in 
tins  community  is  going  to  play  this  game  with  Roosevelt. 

Others  who  have  risen  to  high  positions  In  the  administration 
but  could  not  siomach  many  of  the  Roosevelt  methods  which  they 
lelt  were  doing  real  damage  to  the  United  States  have  gotten  cut 
and  are  voicing  their  honest  and  earnest  objections  to  much  of 
Uiis  demagogy  Among  them  Is  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  who  has 
been  reported  a.s  taking  a  vigorous  slam  at  Mr.  Jackson  for  his 
latest   harmiiil  effect. 

It  is  a  real  disappointment  when  men  of  abUity  fall  into  the 
pt  tty  ways  of  demagogy  instead  of  attacking  problems  with  their 
t-xpected  perception.  All  should  know  and  understand  that  busl- 
ni  ssmen  arc  not  destroying  their  life's  work  Just  to  embarrass  the 
PresK'.ent  It  l5.  high  time  that  the  President  and  his  followers 
who  do  his  bidding  cease  their  destructive  tactics  and  make  an 
tf!ort  to  work  \^ith  business  so  that  It  may  once  more  go  ahead 
with  a  progressive  policy  that  Is  essential  to  providing  the  Jobs 
lor  renewed   prosperity  for  all. 

The  President  sliould  know  by  now.  and  so  should  Mr.  Jackson, 
that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  path  of  economic  progress 
for  all  is  the  lack  of  a  stable  and  reasonable  tax  policy  and  a 
rea.^onable  policy  of  regulation  that  does  not  restrict  and  restrain 
to  the  point  of  confiscation  or  dictation.  When  the  administra- 
tion abandons  ;ts  punitive  attitude  toward  business  and  gives  a 
definite  and  lasting  assurance  of  stability,  businessmen  wUl  take 
new  courage  and  the  enterprise  and  initiative  of  the  American 
people  that  has  brought  this  Nation  to  its  world  leadership  and 
h:gh  standard  oi  living  wiU  carry  the  United  States  to  new  heights. 


A  Permanent  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Dcceinbcr  17,  1937 


EAJSTERN    OREGON    V»TIEAT    LEAGUE    REPORT    AND    RECOM- 

MENDA'nONS 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extrrd  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  Ea>tern 
Oregon  Wheat  League  report  and  recommendations  of  Fed- 
eral agricultural  programs  committee,  La  Grande,  Greg., 
December  3-4,   1937: 

Consideration  of  recommendat:on.=;  from  the  Erij^tern  Oregon 
Wheat  League  concerning  Federal  legislation  for  agriculture  has 
involved  two  phases.  The  first  of  the.se  is  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  which  Is  law  today  and  which 
IS  hkely  to  be  a  portion  of  any  additional  legislation.  "  The  second 
phase  concerns  a  more  complete,  comprehensive,  and  long-time 
farm  program  now  being  considered  by  Congress.  Whi'.e  the 
committee  recognizes  close  relationships  existing  between  these 
two  phases,  for  the  purposes  of  discussion  we  have  considered 
them  sepitrately. 

1938    ."iGniCrLTI-p^^L    CONSERVATION    VT.OCRAM 

The  committee  wishes  to  commend  the  1938  agricultural  con- 
-servation  program  as  an  important  improvement  over  the  193S 
and  1?37  proi;ram.s.  We  call  attention  to  the  fa.ct  that  recom- 
mendations of  the  Eastern  Oregon  Wheat  Ijeagtat  made  at  our 
la.st  annual  meeting  have  to  a  con.siderable  degv.'e  been  embodied 
in  the  1938  program.  We  particularly  commend  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  program  and  the  provisions  which  permit  to  a  greater 
deeree  administration  by  local  committee.-. 

The  committee  gave  detailed  .=tudy  to  the  various  provisions 
cf  the  program  as  outlined.  We  feel  that  prohibiting  joint  com- 
pliance and  at  the  same  time  requ.ring  Joint  deduction  on 
multiple  farm  operations  will  work  a  hard.sh:p  on  some  Oregon 
farmers  and  will  prevent  others  from  p:trtlcipat;ng  in  the  pro- 
gram. We  recognize,  however,  the  difficulties  and  practical  im- 
possibility of  securing  modification  of  the  progrr^m  for  this  year, 
and  we  recommend  that  careful  study  and  consideration  of  "this 
provision  be  made  under  actu.al  application  looking  toward  for- 
mulation of  programs  for  the  future. 
!  The  committee  gave  serious  consideration  to  the  clas'^ification  of 
J  restoration  land.  It  is  our  recommendation  that  for  the  presi-nt  we 
should  move  slowly.  The  classification  of  land  as  rest.3ration  land 
as  outlined  under  the  1938  program  is  a  complex  problem  and  we 
believe  that  for  the  present  most  of  the  acreage  which  should  be 
permanently  retired  from  ctiltlvatlon  can  be  classified  to  better 
advantage  as  cropland  rather  than  as  restoration  land.  We  recom- 
mend that  land  not  be  classified  as  restoration  land  m  the  Colum- 
bia Basm  unless  it  Is  subject  to  .severe  wind  erosion  which  Is  a 
menace  not  only  to  the  land  itself  but  to  land  in  the  surrounding 
community. 

While  we  commend  the  Conservation  Program  as  a  Ftep  m  the 
right  direction  we  luialterably  feel  that  it  is  not  a  complete  Miutiun 
of  the  wheat-growers'  problem  For  this  reason  the  committee  has 
given  consideration  to  principles  for  a  permanent  farm  proeiam 
which  would  adequately  solve  the  wheat  growers'  economic  ills 

REXrOMMENDATIONS    FOR    NXW'    LEGISLATION 

Briefly  stated,  the  committee  recommends  that  a  permanent  farm 
program  should  Include  the  following  pro\ision8: 

1.  Continuation  of   soil-conservation   program. 

2.  Production  control  to  be  exercised  by  voluntary  means  but 
with  the  provision  that  when  burdensome  surpluses  develop  that 
marketing  quotas  for  every  wheat  grower  may  be  established  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  producers  voting. 

3.  Provision  for  benefit  payments  sufficient  to  bring  price  and 
Income  to  parity. 

4.  Crop  Insurance. 

5.  Designation  of  wheat  prodticed  In  white-wheat  area  as  a 
separate  commodity  with  special  treatment  m  subEldl::ation  of 
exports. 

6.  Commodity  loans  of  at  least  50  percent  of  parity  when  total 
supplies  of  white  wheat  become  btirdensome. 

7.  Pirocessing  tax  on  wheat  to  finance  benefit  payments  In  ex- 
cess of  payments  provided   under   conservation   program. 

8.  No  discrimination   in  payments  bccatise  of   size   of  operatloru 

9.  Adequate   consumer   safeguards. 

10.  Provision  for  intervention  by  Secretary  of  Agrictilture  In 
proposed  freight-rate  increases  on  agricultural  products. 

11.  Adequate  tariff  protection  for  wheat. 
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A  discu5;.sion  of  each  of  the 
recommendations  follows: 

Continuation    of    consen-atlo^i 
objectives  of   the  conservation 
should   be   a  part   of  and  suppl 
^am.     In  no  way  do  we  aban 
of  our  national  scil  resources 
farm  policy. 

Production  control:   In   1936 
asked  Congress  for  legislation 
by  which  they  could  adjust 
reaffirm    this    position    with 
With  the  production  of  only 
declining   prices   which   have 
below  the  cost  of  production 
adequate  production  control 
come   worse   and   worse   until 
of  the  business.     Experience  o: 
clearly   that  more   wheat   can 
each  year  than  can  possibly 
abroad  under  present  world 
production  control  if  we  are 
of  the  wheat  grower  and  kee^ 

We  believe  that  insofar   as 
be  accomplished  by  voltmtary 
in  the  honesty  and  foresight  of 
him  willing  to  cooperate  in  the 
We  do  believe  however,  that  a 
will  give  the  Secretary  of 
quotas  when  depressing 
producers  of  wheat  voting  are  1 
provision  should  mean  that  11 
want   the   establishment   of 
may  be  established  for  every 
tion,  it  is  democracy. 

Parity   payments:  We   believe 
made    to    cooperators.      Such 
difference  between  the   averagi 
mined  as  necessary  to  bring 
farmers  to  a  parity  with  that 
Briefly,  we  want  a  fair  share 
that   parity   pajrments   ahoiild 
as  outlined  in  some  of  the 

Crop    insurance :  We    strong!  r 
surance   as   outlined    In    the 
Parity  of  income  cannot  be 
prices  alone.     Some  protection 
of  production  is  necessary, 
cause  of  weather  conditions,  flr( 
to  sell   cannot   be   benefited 
crop   insurance   to   be   workabl 
Insurance  should  be  made 
phases  of  the  national  prograir 

White  wheat  area:  The  committee 
tlon   of   the   proposal   to  classify 
Northwest  as  a  separate  commodity 
This  proposal   has  obvious 

Briefly,  the  committee  has 
for   the  reason   that   we   believje 
wheat   surplus  requires  special 
can  best  be  given  if  Northwest 
commodity. 

Commodity  loans:   We   realist 
loans  when  wheat  is  at  a  norma, 
wheat  out  of  the  channels  of  e 
therefore,  that  a  plan  for 
table  be  established  for  use 
Thl.s  is  essentially  the  provision 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress 
when   our   wheat   prices   drop 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  a 
If  commodity  loans  are  made  at 

Financing  of  wheat  program 
that  a  processing  tax  on  wheat 
for  benefit  payments  to  wheat 
vlded  under  the  conservation 
fact  that  a  20-percent  per  busl^ 
increase  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of 
also   call   attention   to  the   fad 
removed   from   wheat  in    1935 
bread  prices. 

Size  of  payments:  We  believe 
payment  depending  on  the  size 
of  a  maximum  payment  would 
poee  of  any  program. 

Adequate  consumer  safeguart^ 
titled  to  reasonable  safeguards 
foodstuffs  at  reasonable  price 
granary  principle  where 
ticularlv  affect  the  white  whe4t 
production. 

Freight-rate  provisions:   In  tHe 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
behalf    of   farmers   before    the 


the  Eastern  Oregon  Wheat   League 

give  American  farmers  machine:  .• 

prJDduction  to  effective  demand.     We 

the    strength    at    our    commanil. 

normal  crop,  we  are  faced  with 

4lready    placed  the    price   of    whet^t 

Without   the   machinery  to   make 

pbssible  this  situation  can  only  be- 

wheat   growers   will    be    forced    out 

the  past  few  years  has  indicateri 

>e   produced   In   the   United   State.? 

used  In  this  country  or  exported 

We  want  and  must  have 

o   maintain  the   purchasing   power 

him   off   of   the   relief   rolls. 

possible  production  control  should 

means.     We  have  great  confidence 

the  wheat  grower  which  will  make 

effort  to  maintain  his  price  levels. 

provision  should  be  Included  which 

power  to  establish  marketing 

are  present  (if  two-thirds  of  the 

favor  of  marketing  quotas) .     This 

two-thirds   of   the   wheat   growers 

quotas  then   these   quotas 

grower.    This  Is  not  reglmenta- 


painto  enumerated   ?.bc"e    as   our 

pro-am:  We  believe  that  the 
program  are  sound  and  that  they 
emental  to  a  more  complete  pro- 
Ion  the  idea  that  the  conservatir.n 
should  be  a  part  of  a  permanent 


that   parity   payments    should    be 

Fjayments    shotild    be    baaed    on    the 

farm   price   and   the   price   deter- 

purchaslng  power  tmd  income  of 

of  individuals  other  than  farmers. 

our  national  Income.    We  believe 

be   graduated   according   to   supply 

already  presented  to  Congress. 

favor   the   principle    of    crop   in- 

already   passed    by    the    Senate. 

for  farmers  by  maintaining 

hn  the  form  of  a  partial  guarantee 

Opviously,  a  wheat  farmer  who  be- 

,  or  other  act  of  God  has  no  wheat 

price    improvement.     We    believe 

and   sound.     Eligibility    for   crop 

co^itlngent  on  participation  in   other 


bill 
ot  tained 


br 


spent  more  time  in  considera- 

wheat   produced    in    the   Pacific 

than  on  any  other  one  subject. 

if  properly  administered. 

on  record  as  favoring  the  proposal 

the    handling    of   the   Northwest 

consideration.     This    consideration 

wheat  is  considered  as  a  separate 


adv  mtages 
gore 


that  the  malting   of  commodity 

price  level  would  tend  to  hold  our 

::port  and  domestic  trade.     We  ask, 

loans  which  is  fair  and  equi- 

supplies  become  burdensome. 

of  the  Pope-McGill  bill  Introduced 

We  desire  commodity  loans  only 

ridiculously   low   levels.     We   are 

of  the  Farm  Board  experience 

too  high  levels. 

We  believe  It  Jtist  and  equitable 

should  be  levied  to  provide  funds 

jrowers  in  excess  of  pajrments  pro- 

ifrogram.     We  call  attention  to  the 

el  processing  tax  on  wheat  wotild 

only  one- third  of  1  cent.     We 

that   when  processing   taxes  were 

here  was  no  decrease   tn  flour   or 


comn  odity 
whenever 


!0 

repetition 


b-ead 


that  any  discrimination  in  rate  of 
of  operation  or  the  establishment 
only  defeat  the  fundamental  pur- 


We  believe  the  consumer  is  en- 
assure  him  an  adequate  supply  of 
We  commend  the  ever-normal 
applicable,  but  feel  tliat  It  does  not  par- 
area  because  of  our  stability  of 


t> 

le'^  els. 


so-called  Jones  biU  Lb  a  provision 

of  Agriculture  to  intervene  on 

Interstate    Commerce    CJonurussica 


when  proposals  for  freight-rate  increases  on  agricultural  product* 
are  advanced 

We  commend  this  portion  of  this  bill  and  believe  it  should  be 
Included  in  farm  legislation. 

Tariff  protection:  If  farmers  are  to  reduce  their  production  to  a 
point  approaching  domestic  requirementri,  we  mubt  have  adequate 
tariff  protection  from  imports  of  all  cLa-sses  cf  wlieat  No  one 
factor  would  defeat  a  voluntary  production-control  plan  po  effec- 
tively as  the  Importation  of  large  quantities  of  lureitrn  wheat. 

-■Kdcptcd  imanimcusly  this  4th  day  of  December  1937  in  conven- 
tion assembled  at  La  Grande,  Greg 

Chas.  W.  Smith,  Secretary. 
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ARTICLE  BY  LOWELL  TIIOiNL'VS  MLTIRAY,  OF  TACOMA,   WASH. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.shin£rton.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remiirks.  I  include  herein  an  article  written 
by  Lowell  Thomas  Murray,  of  Tacoma.  Wash.,  whom  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  most  progre.sdively  minded  and  one  of 
the  most  intt'lligent  Ioge:ers  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  recent  Congressional  recess  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
spend  a  day  v,1th  Mr.  Murray  and  ride  ever  a  poiticn  of  his 
vast  logging  domain.  He  conducts  a  model  logging  opera- 
tion. All  his  employees  belong  to  organized  labor.  At  the 
main  boarding  house  every  facility  is  provided  to  make  the 
men's  stay  a  happy  and  homelike  one.  Situated  on  the 
shores  of  beautiful  Mineral  Lake,  in  northeastern  Lewis 
County.  Wash.,  the  view  from  each  bedroom  window  is 
inspiring  and  the  very  mountain  air  winey  and  salubrious. 

Magazines,  pool  tables,  cards,  radio,  good  food — all  these 
are  readily  available. 

PROGRESSIVE    LOGGING    FROM    A    CONSEHVATION    VIIWPOINT 

More  than  25  miles  of  main -line  logging  railroad  are  in 
actual  operation,  in  addition  to  which  are  countless  spurs. 
A  tremendous  investment  has  been  made  in  logging  ma- 
chinery and  railway  equipment.  Some  of  the  stretches  of  this 
railroad  cost  .scores  of  thoasands  of  dollars  per  mile,  be- 
cause they  were  bla.sted  through  solid  rock.  The  view  from 
the  railroad,  as  one  rides  along  its  we  11 -ballasted  road-bed,  is 
s-uperb  and  awe-inspinng.  Mineral  Creek,  rich  in  mountain 
trout,  bubbles  and  roars  its  way  down  from  the  moimtain 
heights.  It  forms  eddies  and  transparent  swunming  pools, 
almost  irresistibly  inviting  in  the  beauty  of  the  pure  water'. 
Mr.  Murray  has  e.it<Tblished  a  complete  telephone  system  and 
weather  statistical  stations  along  his  right-of-way.  He  spe- 
cializes in  caterpillar  logging  operations,  so  as  to  protect  the 
standing  timber  which  he  allows  to  remain,  as  h2  selectively 
logs  this  vast  and  beautiful  natural  resource. 

THE    NEW    SYSTEM    RET'LACES    THE    OLD 

Lowell  Thomas  Murray  deserves  the  laudations  of  all  of 
us.  He  has  a  vision  and  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  carry  it 
out,  He  is  logging  selectively.  In  other  words  he  cut.s  the  old 
and  ripe  timber  and  selects  trees  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
a  continuous  forest  growth.  He  treats  timber  as  a  crop.  The 
system  of  high-line  logging,  which  rips  and  tears  the  ground 
and  devastates  it  as  though  a  liurricane  and  earthquake  had 
combined  to  destroy  everything  irreparably,  finds  no  de- 
fender in  Mr.  Murray.    But  let  his  article  speak  for  itself; 

A  Peivate   Forest   Own£r   Looks   at   Conservation   in  thk   Stati 

OF  Washington 
(By  L.  T.  Mtirray,  president,  West  Fork  Logging  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.) 
A  logger,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  opposed  to  forest  conservation. 
Critics  claim  he  has  wastefully  cut  off  the  virgin  timber  and  left 
nothing  but  blackened  stumps.  Sincerely,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
logger  anywhere  wiio  has  wilifuUy  set  about  to  destroy  the  for- 
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ests  and  their  many  uses.  On  the  other  hand,  his  efforts  have 
treated  a  product  of  economic  value  to  the  entire  Nation.  Houses, 
barns,  factories,  furniture,  paper,  and  thousands  of  other  neces- 
sities and  luxuries  were  partly  the  result  of  his  work.  True, 
.some  of  the  p-acticcs  many  loggers  have  followed  have  resulted  m 
forest  devastation,  but  this  v.as  not  due  to  any  malicious  de.sire 
to  ."spread  de.'-tructlon  but  due,  rather,  to  economic  conditions, 
unr-ertamty  ol  markets  Immediately  and  many  years  ahead,  risks 
of  l'is.s  from  forest  flres,  disease,  and  insects,  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  correc:  forestry  practices,  the  financial  inability  to  bear 
the  carrymg  charges  and  taxes  on  a  sufflciently  large  amount  of 
timber  to  permit  sustained  yield  management,  Insufflclent  cour- 
age and  foresight,  and  lack  of  enabling  legislation  v.-h;ch  would 
remove  the  legal  obstacles  to  private  forest   management. 

In  spite  of  these  hazards  to  forest  management  there  is  a  need 
for  a  co:.stant  supply  of  wood  products.  Industries  must  be  main- 
tained, people  must  be  kept  employed,  and  the  products  of  wood 
must  bo  made  available  for  «se.  By  no  means  do  I  feel  that 
the-5e  cbisacl^s  are  insurmountable,  but,  nevertheless,  I  know 
that  the  difficulties  cannot  be  overcome  through  the  efforts  of 
either  the  industrv-.  the  Government,  or  the  general  public  alone; 
all  must  cooperate 

Du'ing  my  .^earIy  30  years  cf  logging  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
I  have  i-een  the  birth  and  the  growth  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment. In  lis  progress,  I  have  enjoyed  taking  an  active  part.  Nat- 
urally. Since  I  am  engaged  in  the  business  of  growing  and  har- 
vest mg  trees.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  continuous  forest 
proauctlcn  However,  conservation  means  much  mere  to  me  than 
Ju.'^t  management  of  tlmberlands  for  the  production  of  wood.  I 
recoeniz/"  the  Importance  of  preserving  intact  some  virgin  stands 
of  lofty  trees  for  their  inspirational  and  sclentiflc  values,  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  forest  cover  to  help  prevent  floods  and 
sill  crolon  and  to  protect  sources  of  water  supply,  and  the  tre- 
mendous recreational  value  of  certain  forest  areas  to  the  nature 
lover,  the  hunter.  D.sherman.  or  the  casual  tourist.  All  of  these 
iLses  of  the  fortst  deserve  consideration  in  proportion  to  their 
value  to  the  users.  Some  of  these  uses  can  be  harmonized  en  the 
same  area,  others  can  be  properly  accomplished  only  to  the  com- 
plete rvclusirn  of  all  the  other  uses.  It  is  Important  therefore  to 
dctcrni:ne  wi  Ich  uses  deserve  the  most  encouragement. 

LUMPER   IS  WASHINGTON   STATE'S   GREATTST   INDtTSTRY 

Tlicre  !';  nc  question  that  the  forest  Industry  is  by  far  the  most 
Important  industry  in  the  State  of  Washington.  In  1929  forest 
products  produced'  in  the  State  were  valued  at  $352,000,000,  or 
44  percent  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  all  indti.strles.  In  this 
same  year  2^^  percent  cf  all  the  industrial  establishments  were 
cn.eatred  in  forest  production.  For  the  past  10  years  Washington 
has  produced  20  to  24  percent  of  all  Ivimber  manufacttired  in  the 
Uiiltcd  State.'.  From  a  local  and  from  a  national  standpoint  it  is 
cficntial  that  these  Industries  be  maintained. 

Tl-!e:r  maintenance  Is  even  more  Important  when  It  is  considered 
that  fiO  percent  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  these  industries 
normally  is  distributed  within  the  State  for  wages,  supplies,  taxes, 
construction,  and  the  like.  In  1929  the  70,000  wage  earners  en- 
gaged in  thi.s  industry  received  $100,000,000  in  wages.  This  rep- 
resented 61  percent  of  all  wage  earners  and  62  percent  of  all 
wav.es  paid  in  all  industries.  In  addition,  two-thirds  cf  all  rail- 
and  water-borne  tonnage  originating  in  the  State  is  forest  prod- 
ucts tonnage,  and  a  large  portion  of  inbound  freight  is  for  the 
use  of  these  industries. 

The  city  of  Tacoma  and  its  environs,  for  exam.ple,  has  been 
widely  known  as  the  lumber  capital  of  America.  Here  10,000 
wage  earners  employed  in  1929  in  sawmilLs.  pulp  plants,  furniture 
factories,  and  other  forest  industries  received  a  total  pay  roll  of 
$13.000000  and  produced  products  valued  at  $38.000.0C0'  These 
figures  represented  52  percent  cf  all  Industrial  workers,  50  percent 
of  the  total  Industrial  pay  roll,  and  40  percent  of  the  value  cf  all 
industrial  products  produced.  This  city  ships  more  lumber  prod- 
uct.s  than  any  other  port  In  Am-^rica,  amounting  last  year  to 
$28,000,000,  This  important  city,  with  a  population  of  107.900, 
Is  undoubtedly  dependent  mostly  upon  the  products  of  the 
forest.  Other  cities  of  Washington  in  which  forest  industries 
play  a  very  significant  part  include  Seattle.  Belllngham,  Everett, 
Aberdeen,  Hoqulam.  and  Port  Angeles.  Hence.  It  seems  obvious 
that  m  any  practical  conservation  program  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington full  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  permanent  timber  supply  for  these  industries.  If  these  In- 
dustries should  be  forced  to  cease  operation  because  of  the  lack 
of  raw  material,  practically  all  the  other  industries  in  the  State 
would  be  seriously  affected.  In  addition,  the  many  people  indi- 
rectly dependent  upon  these  Industries,  sucli  as  storekeepers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  other  service  occupations,  would 
be  left  without  employment. 

Even  though  less  than  one-half  of  the  original  5 78, 000. 000 [55o 
feet  of  timber  still  remains  in  the  State  of  Washington,  yet  there 
are  greater  opportunities  here  for  sustained-yield  forest  manage- 
ment than  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place, 
146,000.000.000  out  of  the  present  277,000,000,000  feet  of  timber 
are  at  present  operable;  second,  a  large  number  of  existing  forest 
Industries  provide  a  market  for  various  types  of  products;  third, 
about  15,000,000  acres  are  classified  as  potentially  permanent  forest 
land;  fourth,  wood  grcwth  is  rapid  compared  to  other  regions; 
fifth,  young  stands  of  timber  are  relatively  easy  to  obtain  if  timber 
crops  are  harvested  under  good  forestry  practices;  sixth,  cheap 
water  transportation  is'  avaUable  for  the  delivery  of  the  manu- 
factiired  goods;  and  seventh,  here  there  Is  a  large  class  of  highly 


skillrS  woods  and  mill  labor.  Nevertheless,  the  numerous  Impedi- 
ments to  forest  management  will  hare  to  be  eliminated  or  reduced 
to  a  large  degree  before  any  real  progress  can  bo  m.ade, 

SUSTAINED    TIELD    TECHNIQUT    AN    INDISPENSABLE    FACTOR    IN 

CONSERVATION 

Some  operators  have  already  taken  steps  toTs-;u-d  sustained  vield 
management  in  spite  of  the  existing  liazards  to  private  forest 
management.  Their  efforts  deserve  every  rea-scnabie  encourage- 
ment from  the  general  public  and  the  Gov^rnmcn^  The  West 
Fork  Logging  Co.,  for  example,  has  definitely  comir.itted  il&elf  to 
not  only  the  harvesting  but  also  the  growing  of  trees.  Its  entire 
operation  is  being  carried  on  under  the  best  fore.-try  methods 
possible  imder  the  present  conditions.  Every  one  of  "the  10.000 
acres  harvested  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  cut  with  thought 
of  providing  for  a  second  crop.  A  constant  effort  has  been  made 
to  improve  the  methods  employed. 

Here  are  a  few  policies  already  a  part  of  the  present  operation. 

1.  Selective  logging  by  areas,  groups,  or  trees  is  practiced  wher- 
ever practicable.  Within  some  of  these  areas  only  the  ripe  mer- 
chantable trees  are  m.arked  for  cutting.  Within  the  physical 
limitations  of  the  equipment,  methods,  and  tne  labor,  the  unmer- 
chantable trees  are  left  standing  to  provide  for  a  second  crop  and 
to  provide  seed  for  a  third  or  fourth  crop,  and  to  reduce  the  fire 
hazard  created  by  slash  from  the  tops  of  the  cut  trees,  I  believe 
that  in  some  places  where  adequate  provision  is  made  for  a  seed 
supply  clear  cutting  is  good  forestry  practice  especially  in  over- 
mature stands  of  large  timber  where  stunted  or  defective  trees 
would  be  the  only  trees  left  after  cutting, 

2.  The  Individual  operations  are  scattered  so  that  large  blocks 
of  timber  between  the  cut  areas  are  left  for  relatively  long 
periods  of  time.  Tl:is  method  is  go-od  forestry  because  the  fire 
hazard  of  one  continuous  cut-over  area  is  eliminated  and  a  seed 
supply  to  the  adjacent  cut  areas  is  more  assured,  Tli.s  forestry 
requirement  necessitates  much  more  Investment  in  transporta- 
tion facilities  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  and  hence  from 
a  financial  standpoint  this  practice  constitutes"  one  of  the  costs 
of  forestry  practice  for  which  an  operator  receives  no  special 
consideration. 

3.  Strips  of  timber  are  left  along  streams,  railroad  right=-of-way. 
between  clear-cut  and  selectively  logged  lands  as  an  additional 
safeguard  against  f.rc.  At  the  same  time  these  strips  maintain 
the  natural  bcautv  of  routes  of  travel. 

4.  The  above  sirstems  of  cutting  maintain  a  more  even  Sow  In 
the  clear  mountain  .streams  which  provide  part  of  the  water  for 
two  power  dam.s  and  one  irrigation  district  located  outside  of  cur 
operating  unit. 

5.  At  present  we  are  preparing  a  fori.\=t  management  plan  so  that 
throuch  a  long-term  systemi^ed  method  of  cutting  v. e  may  assure 
a  sustained-yield  operation. 

6.  We  arc  in  constant  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  the  Washington 


State  Forestry  Departm.cnt. 


and  the  Forestry  College  of  Washing- 


ton University  in   order   to  secure    the   best   of   technical  aid   and 
advice. 

7.  We  are  members  of  the  Washington  Fcrcst  Fire  Association 
which  throuEh  a  specified  charge  per  acre  Is  prnvic'mg  partial  fire 
protection  to  our  lands.  In  addition,  we  are  build.n^'  up  our  own 
fire  protection  organization, 

8.  We  employ  as  superintendent  of  our  operations  a  loreing 
engineer  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  forest  school,  a  technical  forester 
who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  improvement  of  cur  forestry 
practices,  and  an  engineer  who  Is  revl:iing  engineering  methocLs  la 
order  to  overcome  the  physical  and  niechanlcal  handicaps  to  for- 
estry practice. 

9.  We  have  made  permanent  camp  headquarters  in  a  small  town 
so  that  men  with  families  can  live  close  to  work.  Also,  we  have 
provided  permanent  and  comfortable  living  quarters  for  all  single 
men. 

10.  Through  our  woods  foreman  we  have  been  educating  and 
training  our  woodsmen  to  the  value  of  forest  conservation  by 
drastically  changing  their  methods  cf  work.  Co.nsirierable  effort 
was  required  to  overcome  their  set  prejudices  tcward  new  and  dif- 
ferent types  cf  logging.  Results  have  been  ample  proof  of  the 
value  of  their  work, 

11.  On  our  State  land  we  are  carrying  on  the  best  selective  log- 
ging the  situation  permits.  Because  we  are  unable  to  buy  the 
land  along  with  the  timber  at  an  appraised  price  we  are  forced  to 
remove  eveni'  tree  which  promises  a  return  at  or  above  cost. 
Although  a  deed  to  timber  expires  within  5  years  from  the  date  of 
sale,  yet  we  have  left  uninjured  a  large  number  of  small  trees  for 
additional  growth  and  as  a  source  of  seed  supply. 

12.  We  are  paying  taxes  on  many  acres  of  young  growth  and  cut- 
over  land  which  will  not  produce  an  income  for  50  to  100  years  In 
order  to  carry  out  our  plans  for  sustained  yield. 

13.  In  the  last  analysis,  we  consider  cur  timber  as  a  crop  and 
not  as  a  mine. 

THE    PTJBLIC    HAS    A    DEFINTrK    RESPONSmiXJTT    IN    FOREST    MANAGEMENT 

I  honestly  feel  that  although  other  loggers  and  ourselves  have 
taken  a  long  step  toward  our  ultimate  objective  of  sustained-yield 
management,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Since  we  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  tree  production,  we  protect  and  manage 
our  timber  because  of  the  financial  return  v,e  expect  from  the 
forest  crops.  I  recognize  our  responslbUity  to  the  public  to  main- 
tain the  productivity  of  our  land  and  I  realize  that  the  publio 
will  benefit  or  suffer  according  to  the  practices  we  follow.     At  the 
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locking  up  such  a  tremendous  area  and  volume  of  timber  so  nrce.<;- 
sary  to  the  Industries  of  the  State.  Recreation  could  be  given 
legal  status  as  a  national-forest  activity  with  pnivusion.s  for  appro- 
priations for  urgently  needed  recreational  f^icilltles  on  national- 
forest  land  with  the  provision  that  the  multiple-use  principle>  of 
national-forest  administration  be  adhered  to  and  thaf  recreation 
and  other  forms  of  national-forest  resources  will  be  provided  but 
without,  undue  priority  being  given  to  any  one  activity  to  the 
detriment  of  other  uses.  I  might  add  that  this  area  is  far  re- 
moved from  any  po.ssible  operation  of  our  company  The  point  I 
wi-'^h  to  empha-size  is  that  the  maintenance  of  forest  Industries  Is 
so  important  to  the  State  and  the  Nation  that  we  cannot  possibly 
afford  to  lock  up  timber  which,  at  the  .-viine  time  it  1.''  serving 
lndu.>trial  purposes,  could  be  made  use  of  for  the  fuil  development 
of  Its  rtxrreational  opportunities, 

12  Close  scrutiny  should  be  made  of  the  pre.-cnt  proposal  to 
transfer  the  Forest  Service  from  one  Department  to  another  Here 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  the  Forest  S^^rvic*?  has  well  earned 
Its  reputation  for  Its  leadership  In  conservation  work  Tills  Is 
largely  a  result  of  Its  highly  merttous  personnel  who  are  selected 
and  promoted  under  civil-service  regulations  Any  entrance  of 
political  prefernient  into  appointments  or  advancement  ui^doubt- 
cdly  would  destroy  the  morale  of  this  organization. 


The  Wao^p  anrl   V.our  Pill  Fnfair  and  Discrimina- 
tory— The  Hill  Should  He  Kecommittcd 


EXTENSION 


OF 


REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VTIRMONT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  ^r  R  F  PRESENT  ATI  VFS 
Friday,  Dcce7nbcr  17,  1937 

Mr.  PLTTMl^Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  is  more  chi^ntpcl 
than  the  stlii.h:  and  where  all  are  selfish,  the  sage  is  not 
bett<}r  than  the  fool  but  rather  only  more  dangeroas.  "So 
stands  it  written."  If  ever  the  forppomp  truth  were  better 
exemplified  than  by  the  turmoil  and  discu-ssion  incident  to 
the  wige  and  hour  bill.  I  have  failed  to  observe  the  fact. 

The  controversy  aroused  bv  thi.s  bill  a.s  writt.en  has  de- 
veloped into  a  wordy  contest  disclosing  th^^  robust  self-inU>rr.<;t 
of  mcoiy  groups;  the  clutching,  intense  dctermina'ion  of  all, 
with  each  one  wishing  and  striving  for  his  own  advantage 
rather  than  that  of  his  fellows;  with  each  \^nshiniT  only  to 
protect  and  benefit  his  particular  group  or  section  at  the 
expense  of  others.  "It  is  not  truth,  justice,  liberty  which  men 
seek;  they  seek  only  themselves";  and  as  far  as  this  particular 
measure  is  concerned,  it  is  patently  olear  that,  althourrh  'hey 
so  ui-h,  tbcy  are  not  at  all  sun?  that  they  are  to  be  benefited 
at  that. 

Th;^  •^isd'^m  of  spending  no  more  tim»  in  the  discu.?s:on  of 
th*s  phantasmagoria  en  the  tloor  of  the  House  at  this  session 
cannot  be  seriously  questioned  either  by  those  who  are  sin- 
cere with  themselves  or  by  those  who  are  really  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  the  labonncr  man  and  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  bill  should  be  recommitted. 

It  should  be  recommitted,  among  others,  for  those  reasons 
so  ably  stated  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
L.^ti.\m!  I  suggest  that  his  remarks  have  your  careful  study. 
il  they  have  not  already  been  given  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

When  the  tum.ult  and  the  shouting  dies  and  calm  reason 
once  more  ascends  the  throne,  friends  and  foes  cf  this  pres- 
ent bill  alike,  who  are  honest  with  themselves,  will  know  that 
after  all  "the  only  freedom  which  deserves  the  name  is  that 
of  pursuing  our  o^vm  goal  in  our  own  way,  so  long  as  we  do 
not  attempt  to  deprive  others  of  theirs,  or  impede  their  efforts 
to  attain  it." 

Coercion  must  always  be  illegitimate.  Discrimination, 
moreover,  is  not  legislation.  We  devoutly  want  fair  labor 
standards  to  be  provided  and  established  in  industry,  but 
they  must  be  fair,  not  established  by  or  through  discrimina- 
tory legislation. 
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Petition  Caliinij  for  Referendum  on  War  Regret- 
table Situation  for  United  States  at  This  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RERTRAXD  W.  GEARHART 

oy  c  M.iri»HNi.\ 

IX  TUi:   HOUSE  OK  RKPRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  L'(y-r:bcr  16.  1937 


COIUT.rNT^T     m.AVKLTN-     \y.\I.T^I^N     rO^T^TF^'TS     tTON  THE 

ADVU-ABILnV    OP^    .■VifEIN'iIKG    THE    COXSTrTTTTON    OF  THE 

UNIiXD    r.TAZEa    GO    AS    IX^    LIMIT    THE    CONGRESo    IN  THE 
EXERCISE  OF  ITS  POWET.  TO  DLCLARE  \V.\R 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Sprakor.  the  securins:  of  the  two 
hundred  eighteenth  sigiia'itr^  to  the  motion  to  disc4iai"tre  the 
Judiciary-  Ccnumttoe  from  fin-:hrr  consideration  of  Congress- 
man Ludlow's  prcpo.-ed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Umted  Stales  initiates  what  I  fi^l  is  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  constituticnal  debates  of  our  times.  The  tak- 
ing from  the  Concre.ss  of  iLs  ancient  preroizative  to  declare 
war  and  the  lodjs'ing  of  that  great  responsibility  with  the 
people  would  estiiblish  m  the  United  States  a  principle  of 
government  utterly  unknown  in  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  So  important  does  the  issue  promise  to 
become  that  I  deem  it  a  privilege  indeed  to  be  able  to  offer  for 
the  consideration  cf  the  Con,re>o  and,  through  the  columns 
of  the  CoNcr.EssioNAL  Record  to  the  Nation,  the  timely  com- 
ment's cf  the  Wa^Jiington  Post's  most  able  writer,  Mr.  Prank- 
lyn  Waltman.  With  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Con- 
gres.^  expressed  this  day.  as  my  authority,  I  hand  Mr.  Walt- 
man's  article  to  the  Public  Printer  for  mcorporaiion  in  the 
CoNcr.EssioN.^L  Record. 

It  Is  simply  inorediblp  that  23  8  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.^entativci  .tro  Si^  na'.vc  or  sc  uillfuUy  indlffercnl  to  the  respo'.i.'-l- 
bit-.tlos  of  the'.r  offloo  as  to  pl^re  their  nair.p.<i  on  the  petitu-n  forc- 
Inc  to  the  floor  of  thf^t  Ixxiy  the  absvirri  I.ikHow  rrsotiition  for  a 
con.st;tv:tlcnal  amcndn.ent  rcquirlnj;  a  national  referendum  before 
th;.'^  Giivernnuiit   wi.>iild  be  abie  to  declare  \".ar  en  another  nation. 

And  :t  i.s  ej-peclatiy  \infortunate  fur  world  pcaie  efforts  that  tho 
li.*^!  of  the  218  T-iames  tho  ntimbor  nores.<;ary  to  make  the  petition 
etfe-mve — shovild  have  been  added  to  the  dort;mont  this  week, 
^hen  President  R<x->.sevflt  and  Secretary'  of  State  Cordcll  Hull  are 
ron'ronicd  with  tl;e  delicate  .«.;tuation  rrowlng  out  of  the  sinking 
of  the  .\n-,eriran  crt:nbOBt   Panay  by  Japane^e  aviators 

The  Jap;iiiese  rould  n^^t  have  desired  a  more  favorable  develop- 
ment at  this  time,  and  vmdouhtedly  that  conntry'.s  diplomatic 
emi'-.'^aries  l-.ere  lost  no  tirr.c  m  cabling  the  news  to  the  foreign 
offlce  m  Tokyo. 

It  :«  ha-ri  to  tinrters'and  whv  patrlotir  men  and  women  e;e<t<'d 
to  a  rrsr^ms'.ble  nl.n^e  m  the  affairs  of  their  cotmtry  sliould  tmder- 
take  m  s-.irh  mannrr  to  g.ve  aid  and  comfort  to  a  group  of  Japa- 
nc!».'  mii.tarlst.'--  who  have  shamefully  outraged  American  rights 

If  It  IS  contended  these  Members  of  the  House  are  sincere  and 
honestly  believe  that  they  are  serving  the  Interest  of  their  country 
by  supporting  the  Ludlow  resolution,  then  the  conclusion  Is  In- 
esrapable  that  nurses  should  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  them,  for 
the  Ludlow  resolution  is  childish. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  218  signers  of  that  petition 
acted  -OS  many  are  suspected  of  having  done — in  response  to  the 
demands  of  emotional  or  unthinking  constituents  stirred  up  by 
pacifist  organizations  supporting  the  Ludlow  resolution,  then  they 
are  playing  politics  at  a  crucial  moment  in  the  history  of  their 
country,  and  that  cannot  be  Justified  on  any  basis. 

Nothing  could  be  sillier  than  the  Ludlow  resolution — not  even 
the  Neutrality  Act.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  speaking  of 
that  measure  yesterday,  asserted  that  "from  the  standpoint  of 
promoting  peace  and  keeping  this  coimtry  out  of  war  I  am  unable 
to  .see  either  the  wisdom  or  practicability  of  the  proposal."  Mr. 
Hull  was  speaking  with  restraint. 

Under  tho  Ludlow  proposal,  before  the  President  and  Congress 
could  declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  another  country— except  In  the  event  of  invasion — a  national 
referendum  v.ould  have  to  be  held  on  which  the  populace  wotild 
be  asked    'Shall  the  United  States  declare  war  on     •      •      •?" 

While  thi.s  is  going  en,  what  do  Representative  Lttdlow  and  hla 
.■supporters  in  this  matter  think  the  country  named  in  that  ques- 
tion would  be  doing?  Does  he  suppose  Its  mUltary  forces  would 
patlentlv  wait  until  the  verdict  of  the  American  people  was 
n^glstered  at  the  polls? 


No  government  wcu^d  take  a  c]:?ir.ce  c-:  the  cutcrmo  of  such  a 
referendum.  In  the  £rst  plscp  this  ccur.try  would  s'wa.-m  wjth 
spies  and  acciits  who  wouid  >etK  vo  preveni  an  afilrniauve  vote  on 
that  q-jestion.  Seccr.dlr.  it  wculd  place  itself  in  a  position  to  get 
the  lump  on  the  Un:tec  States  w!-.rr.  wr^r  is  ceclarf-a  — :f  it  did  not 
make  the  referendum  u:ine:osiary  by  actual; y  ar.-ailing  Aruerican 
territory  anci  arms 

■^^"hat  rerw'.;u  hris  Mr  Lt-tt.^ow  for  thinkirig  that  the  voters  would 
vote  down  th.s  covtn'ry  grlng  to  war?  Indeed,  the  populace,  usually 
Is  more  desirous  of  vs-ar  than  those  in  charge  cf  the  government, 
as  Is  evidenced  by  what  happened  in  this  ccuntry  In  1898  and 
again  in  1»:7  Ins:<>ad  of  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  country 
should  go  to  war  lx>:r.g  made  on  a  b.-:sis  of  ciln:  rcasc.n  and  sensi? 
It  would  b"^  bas.^d  "■■!  hysteria  and  prejudice.  As  one  opponent  of 
the  proposal  has  sc-.A  v,e  would  have  a  civil  war  within  the  coun- 
try as  Weil  ,<is  a  f.ire:t:n  war  rutside. 

But  a.:de  from  th.it  pha.'^e  of  the  n-.atter.  has  not  Mr.  Lr-at<5W 
heard  thit  countries  now  go  to  war  v^•ithout  any  formal  declara- 
ticn"  ,*.*  a  r^-i^n  when  the  formal  dec'.amtion  of  war  virtually  has 
ber-.  :.!  ;!  r; -:.-:i  in  lntrn:ational  mt-ercourse,  he  would  have  the 
United  S-:h;«^  held  a  rcfrendtun  on  a  meaningless  question  As- 
suming that  his  pr  p.  s,.;  is  -sTitten  into  the  Ccnstltution,  dvx  s  l.e 
.=n:pposc  trr.t  anv  Pres-.d-r.t  who  war.tod  to  Tak'.  tlie  ccuntry  into 
wnr  vould  be  deterri'd  I'v  it** 

Tliat  is  o:ie  of  x'^o  things  which  this  ConLrrc-s  and  the  pacifists 
seem  unable  to  get  into  their  hesd.-  Conjross  can  pass  all  the 
neutrality  arts.  ccnst:tt:ticr.al  air.endmetits.  and  laws  it  wishes. 
but  it  car.not  bind  tho  hards  of  a  Prosirirnt  who  waT-,t«  to  co  to 
war.  There  are  too  mr.nv  ways  of  eettlnc  into  a  war  Bvit  by  pa.ts- 
iv.c  such  legislation  Coiigress  can  bind  the  han,ds  of  a  Prc.-i^-ior.t 
v.hvi  earnestly  is  striving  to  malntiun  world  peace  and  keep  the 
ccuntry  cut  cf  war, 

•  •••••• 

But  all  this  1<5  ficademlc.  for  the  Ludlow  protxv-sl  will  never  ret 
into  the  Constitution.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  receive  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  in  the  Hou.se.  It  is  certain  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Solvate  and  36  St.'^to.s  will  never  approve  stich  a  proposal 
\\'hen  all  the  oratory  dies  away  Mr  LfDt  ow  wilt  have  t^-i  take 
con.'^olatlon  In  the  fact  that  he  succeeded  m  embarra.ssinc  his 
Government  at  a  critical  time  and  made  his  c<;untry  ridiculous  In 
the  0", t.'?  of  the  world. 


Wape  and  Hour  Legislation — Historical 
Background 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PF.NNSYLVAaMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEFRESEXTATI VES 
Monday.  December  13.  1937 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  studied 
the  history  of  wage  axid  hour  legislation  in  considerable  de- 
tail. During  the  general  debate  which  has  ensued  on  the 
Black-Connery  bill  during  the  past  week,  I  have  noted  that 
the  arguments  which  have  been  presented  against  the  bill 
are  as  old  as  recorded  history  itself.  In  the  welter  and  con- 
fusion which  have  prevailed  in  the  House  during  the  past  few 
days,  many  Members  are  tempted  to  consider  wage  and  hour 
legislation  as  something  new,  or  of  an  experimental  nature. 
Neitlier  is  correct.  Legislation  regulating  wages  and  hours 
in  industry  is  very  old.  No  civilization  since  the  beginnmg 
of  history  has  failed  to  reduce  working  hours  or  to  set  time 
aside  lor  recreation,  repose,  and  education.  For  centuries, 
by  virtue  of  divine  law,  we  have  limited  the  labor  of  man- 
kind to  6  days.  On  the  seventh  man  has  rested.  For  cen- 
turies, imder  the  laws  of  man,  we  have  steadily  reduced  the 
long  hours  through  which  he  must  toil. 

Since  the  early  development  of  the  factory  system  in 
England  and  all  during  the  rapid  progress  of  the  machine 
age.  legislation  pertaining  to  the  wages  of  labor  and  the 
hours  through  which  labor  must  toil  has  been  enacted.  In 
1800,  in  the  early  English  textile  mills,  men  worked  19  and 
20  hours  a  day,  and  the  average  day's  work  in  all  England 
during  that  period  was  16  hours.  In  1819,  95  hours  consti- 
tuted the  average  workweek  in  England.  In  1890,  becau.'^e  of 
regulatory  measures,  long  back-breaking  hours  had  been 
reduced  to  45  hours  per  week  in  the  English  coal  mines,  and 
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by  1894  the  average  workweek 
Ited  to  56^2  hours.    All 
the  factory  system  developed, 
number.     In    1802    the    first 
passed.    This  law  provided 
work  more  than  12  hours  a 
chJldren  8  years  old  were  tc 
English  mills  and  mines 
the  businessmen  of  England 
liament  was  ruining  their  bus 
working   little   children    15 
destruction  of  British  industry 
obtained  and  business  in 
Again,  in  1845.  humanitarian 
many  children  13  years  and 
a  day  under  wretched  condit 
passed  reducing  the  hours  of 
to  10.    Again  big  business  in 
would  ruin  their  business,  but 
the  passage  of  that  act  the 
their   capacity   program 
beyond  all  expectation.     Thes)e 
prove  definitely  that  such 
Ace  provides  has  been 
history. 

The    second    argument 
legislation  was  then  as  now 
of  people  at  the  expense  of 
tory,  and  again  history  prove; 
and  that  all  classes  benefit 
are  uplifted.     If  we  succeed 
of  those  who  are  underpaid 
employment  several  million 
standards  in  America  will  be 
benefit. 

The  third  argument  which 
Black-Connery  Act  is  that  if 
production  will  be  reduced 
working  8  hours  a  day  can 
ing  6  hours  a  day.    That  is 
point.    But  we  cannot  confine 
parison;  we  must  consider  it 
Histor\'  has  proved  that  a 
the  limit  of  his  capacity  for  6 
and  years,  but  a  man  cannot 
for  8  hours  a  day.    A  runner 
full  speed,  but  he  could  not 
a  mile.    Men  can  sprint  in 
year's  time  produce  as  much 
12  hours.    The  history  of  pas 
cated  that  when  it  is  necessarfcr 
in  order  to  increase  empiojnn 
ards,  that  productivity  has 
work   harder    and   with 
hours  over  a  yearly  period. 

After  the  laws  of  1802  and 
hours,  production  went  up 
vious    records.      Witnesses 
Connery  bill  claim  that  therje 
national  wealth  if  we  reduce 
on  that  argument,  during 
we  have  lost  33 '^3  working 
on  Sundays.    According  to 
1,600  Sundays  during  the 
Increased    our   national   wea. 
ridiculous  argument,  and  the 
labor  to  work   7  full   days 
Nation,  less  civilized,  less 
capacity. 

The   fourth   argument 
that  the  Government  has  no 
enterprise.     I  remind   you 
constitutional  right  to  promo|t 
people.     Here  the  general  w 
duty  of   government  to 
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he  hours  of  work  are  reduced. 
In  other  words,  a  man 
produce  more  than  a  man  work- 
,  and  we  will  not  ar^up  that 
our  argument  to  a  day's  com 
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activities  of  individuals  if  tho^e  contracts  are  inmiical  to 
the  general  welfare.  Let  u.s  consider  for  a  moment  what 
this  so-called  Government  interference  actually  is.  During 
the  past  few  years  in  Uie  coal  industry,  mechanical  loading 
machines  have  been  introduced.  Three  hundred  mm  today 
can  ea.'=ily  do  the  work  which  formerly  required  800  men. 
It  is  reliably  estimated  that  100.000  manors  have  been 
replaced  recently  because  of  coal-loading  equipni'-nt.  and 
remember  that  these  miners  have  dependent  upon  them 
300,000  wcmoM  and  children.  The  steel  mills  have  recently 
installed  nev,-  r  llinp  equipment,  and  today  1,600  men  in  one 
mill  can  do  th-""  w  irk  which  formerly  r'^quire:!  :].200  men. 
In  1929  It  CDS'.  S4  \v.  labor  to  make  the  door  of  an  auto- 
mobile. Due  to  a  new  invention,  this  sain^  door  can  now 
be  made  with  a  labor  cost  of  15  cents.  I  cite  these  few 
statistics  to  demonstrate  that  if  labor-savinpc  machinery  is 
used  to  disemplov  men.  the  result  is  poverty  when  it  should 
b"  pro.-perity.  Th^^  general  welfare  of  the  NaMon  i.s  at 
stake  and  it  :>  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  rccnilate  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery  by  rcMiucinp  the  hours  rf 
work  so  that  tho^'^  men  who  have  b*^en  thrown  out  of 
employment  can  regain  their  ri'^htful  places. 

The  fifth  argument  aim^d  aeainst  this  act  has  b^en  that 
so  much  !ei.<:ure  time  v.'ill  be  tlir  moral  ruination  of  our 
laborinc:  men  and  wcn-'.''n.  Of  course,  there  is  no  evid'nce  to 
prove  thi.*^; — in  fac^  the  only  real  evidence  which  was  intro- 
duced came  from  a  liquor  c'.'-iltT  in  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where. 
at  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  Mar-ufacturine  Co.,  a  6-hour  day 
ha-s  been  in  effect  for  several  years.  This  liquor  dealer  com- 
plained that  since  the  30-hour  week  had  b'^rn  in.stitut'^d  his 
.^ales  had  falV^n  off  dra.stically.  and  that  inst-^ad  of  frequ'^nt- 
ing  his  bar.  men  had  taken  their  families  on  outings  and 
were  sp<^ndin:T  their  time  in  cutd-^or.  healthful  recreation. 
In  other  words,  if  we  permit  our  laboring  clas'^cs  to  live 
normal  lives  they  will  learn  how  to  repose  nom:illy  and  to 
enjoy  healthful  recreation. 

And  the  last  argument  1.=;  that  low^r  hours  and  liirhrr 
wages  will  increase  production  costs  so  that  our  foreign  trade 
will  be  lost  and  our  markets  will  be  flooded  with  cheap  goods 
from  abroad.  Here,  again.  I  introduce  absolute  facts  which 
are  a  denial  of  this  statenT^nt.  Th*'  great  percentage  of  our 
foreign  trade  today  is  in  goods  produced  in  industries  whcie 
the  wages  are  hi^-'hest  and  the  hour.s  of  wc)rk  are  shortest. 
We  sell  abroad  automobiles,  heavy  machmery,  and  Industrial 
equipment,  and  in  all  these  industries  wacres  are  hir:h  and 
hours  short.  We  have  little  or  no  foreign  trade  in  textile  or 
cotton  goods,  and  in  thvsv  industries  we  find  the  lowest 
wages  and  the  longest  hours. 

Now,  let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  other 
part  of  this  bill,  namely,  that  which  will  set  minimoin  wa^es. 
Here  again  I  call  upon  the  experience  of  the  past  to  prove 
that  high  wages  result  in  hich  productinty.  High  wages 
actually  mean  low  labor  costs.  Tluy  are  the  most  power- 
ful stmiulant  to  exfruon  and  efBciency.  A  man  well  paid 
is  happy  in  his  work.  Who  is  there  so  blind  that  he  will 
claim  that  tiie  low-paid  Chinese  coolie  can  produce  a.s 
much  as  the  skilled  American  machinist?  Low  wages  in 
the  backward  countnes  of  the  world  have  brought  laziness, 
indolence,  and  indifference.  In  1860.  English  laboring  men 
were  paid  three  tiir.t^'s  as  much  as  Irish  laborers  and  it  is  an 
actual  fact  that  they  produced  more  than  three  times  as 
much  in  England  as  in  Ireland.  In  1872  Thomas  Bra.ssey, 
a  world  contractor,  demonstrated  clearly  that  low  wages 
resulted  in  little  work.  Whenever  he  paid  higher  wages  in 
foreign  countnes  on  his  constniction  projects,  the  imm.edi- 
ate  result  was  more  efficient  work  and  actually  low  labor 
costs.  In  1892,  a  great  German  economist  endeavored  to 
determine  why  the  English  textile  mills  were  so  much  more 
productive  and  profitable  than  those  in  Germany.  In  his 
report  he  concluded  that  the  high  wages  paid  in  England 
and  the  shorter  hours  were  the  answer  and  he  recommended 
that  Germany  do  hkewise. 

In  America  today,  one-fifth  of  our  families  must  exist  on 
an  income  less  than  $1,000  per  year,  which  is  little  more  than 
$20  a  week.    In  many  sections  of  our  country,  especially  in 
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the  South,  tobacco  workers  laboring  230  hoirs  a  mcnth  re- 
ceive as  httle  as  11  cents  an  hour.  In  other  poiticns  of  the 
South  agricultural  workers  recei%'e  as  low  as  S21  p-r  month 

for  300  hours  of  work.  In  cur  textile  industries  ever  four- 
fifths  of  th?  women  receive  r\>s  than  S15  per  week,  and  cue- 
third  of  the  women  t  mployed  m  iha:  mdistry  are  paid  less 
than  S'O  ;>«^r  wt  t  k.  A  few  mi-iments  ago  I  explained  that 
improved  machinery  eould  manufacture  between  40  and  50 
percent  more  teKiay  than  in  1920.  Gcv>ds  are  m;»nufa.'tuj-ed 
to  bf  sold.  How  can  we  sell  these  poe)ds  if  we  pay  such 
low  wages  as  I  ha\e  mentioned  above?  How  can  one-fifth 
of  ;ho  families  of  .Am.cnca.  avoragms  four  persons,  a  husband, 
wift\  and  two  (.hildren.  purcha.<e  proper  clothing,  furnit'ore, 
decer.t  housing,  or  riourishm.:  food  a:  $20  a  wt-ek  w::h  living 
ccsis  as  high  as  they  are.'  The  inmicdiate  increase  m  wage^; 
in  America  will  increase  the  buyinc  p..;wer  ci  the  ma.sses  of 
cur  {people,  and  that  is  absolutely  e--s"ntia!.  both  from  the 
j-tandpoint  ol  liumanity  and  for  the  presenation  cf  our 
t  ccni^mc  order. 

l< '  m.e  remind  '.'ou  acam  that  m  all  the  history  cf  the 
wor;d  wh»  n  conditions  such  as  exist  in  America  today  have 
dtn-.anried  Gcvern.ment  regulation  of  hours  and  wages,  the 
re^ults  have  always  be^t-n  b-  ncfi.^ial  for  all  classes  of  ix^opie. 
Labor  wants  a  law  of  this  typ:  pa.ssed  for  obvious  reasons. 
Bus.ne.-snien  should  welcome  it  because  the  moment  the  un- 
employed are  put  back  to  work  relief  appropnations  will  be 
unneee^.s.\r>  and  taxes  can  bt^  lowered.  The  farm.er  should 
fight  for  this  act  because  high  agricultural  prices  are  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  abil.ty  of  the  industrial  worker  to 
pay  tho^e  hikih  prices.  If  the  industrial  worker  is  steadily 
employod  and  rtx-eivmg  a  high  wage,  he  can  afford  to  pay  the 
farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  produce.  A  family  cf  four  re- 
ceivmg  S20  a  week  and  ie.<:s  can  never  pay  the  farmer  a 
profitable  price.  The  interests  of  the  laboring  men  and  the 
farmers  are  txiund  together  m  this  act 

In  cciidusion  Itt  me  .-ay  that  ■  mem  ploy  ment  and  lew- 
wages  m  .A.m.enca  are  tlie  unh!">iy  twins  of  destruction.  Tliey 
represent  a  national  problem  which  transcends  political 
party  lines  Higher  wages  and  .■shorter  hours  cf  work  ha\-e 
benefited  our  country  in  the  pa:;t  and.  m  my  cpm.cn.  at 
this  time  It  will  do  m.uch  to  correct  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions which  ex. St  in  America. 


Waue  and  Hour  Bill 


skilled  workers.  It  is  with  the  latter  two  groups,  minus  the 
agricultural  and  other  exempted  classes  of  workers,  that  this 
bill  15  ccncemed.  Or.  the  basis  cf  the  1930  figures.,  it  could 
be  roughly  estimated  that  there  are  somewhere  between 
twelve  and  founeen  million  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  work- 
ers. The  purpose  of  this  wage  and  hour  bill  is  to  stabilize 
emplcym.ent  and  raise  the  general  standard  of  living  for  this 
group  cf  employees. 

Unlike  mar^  issue-s  that  come  before  us.  the  division  of 
opinion  over  this  legislation  appears  to  be  engendered  not  so 
m.uch  by  partisanship  as  by  sec-;  na'.ism.    Strangely  enough. 


EXTKXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  P>.  JENKS 

(K    NK'.V    H.\MrS"'.ir.K 

IX  THK  liur>K  e'l"   IlKrilKSKNTATlVES 
Fr,d.^.y.  DcCi'rribcr  17.  1937 

Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hamp.-hire.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this 
House  there  has  been  no  legislation  of  greater  national  im- 
portanco  or  more  Inimane  significance  than  this  wage  and 
hour  bill.  Its  provisions  m  the  main  affect  that  large  group 
of  sem. skilled  and  unskilled  workers  scattered  over  the  length 
and  breadth  cf  tins  land,  and  indirectly  affect  the  interests 
of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. For  that  reason,  this  legislation  deserves  and  should 
have  the  unstinted  attention  and  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

At  the  outs'.'t  I  want  to  .say  that  1  most  heartily  favor  the 
basic  principles  of  this  measure — that  is,  the  establishment 
of  a  decent  minimum  wage,  the  setting  of  reasonable  maxi- 
mum workme  hours,  and  the  abolishment  of  child  labor.  I 
believe  that  the  adoption  of  the--e  principles  would  be  a  step 
m  the  right  direction,  socially  and  economically. 

Let  us  construct  a  mental  chart  of  the  labor  groups  in  this 
country.  On  the  basis  of  the  1930  census — I  have  been  un- 
able to  secur?  any  later  figures — we  had  6.282.667  skilled 
workers;   7,977,572  semi-skilled  workers;  and  14,008.869  un- 


it IS  from,  the  sen^ticns  where  •.lie  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  would  d~  the  r.-.:L-t  to  impicve  the  stand- 
ard cf  Lvmg  that  the  greatest  opposition  is  coming  and  the 
greatest  doubt  exists  as  to  the  wisdom  of  pa^3.ing  it. 

Quite  naturally  a  heterogeneous  population  such  as  ours. 
spread  over  an  area  the  size  cf  this  country-,  varying  m 
resources,  climate,  and  interefts.  was  bound  to  develop 
diversific-d  standards  and  conditions  that  m  due  time  became 
stabihzed.  static  and  habitually  accepted  Be-cause  it  is 
easier  tc  pursue  the  tenor  of  our  ways,  settle  in  a  groo-ee. 
and  move  along  m  it  as  best  we  can.  we  are  not  prone  to 
exert  ourselves  to  change  until  we  reach  an  impasse  that 
literally  forces  us  to  bestir  ourselves  to  meet  altered  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  that  can  no  longer  adequately  and 
efSciently  fit  or  m.ove  m  the  outworn  and  outmoded  groove. 

But    however    that    may    be    and   from    whatever    section 
we  may  ccme.  each  and  every 
a   condition   that    is   universal 
from  the  border  to  the  Gulf  a 
Pacific,    bt^fore   we    can   hope    t 
progress   and   begin   to   hu    on 


one  of  us  is  confronted  with 
and  that  mus"  be  adjusted, 
nd  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
to  make  any  further  sound 
all    12    cylinders   again.     It 


has  lone  been  a  reccpmzed  fact  that  the  rapid  strides 
that  have  bt^n  made  m  mechanical  iabor-sa\nng  devices, 
plus  high-powered  scientific  m.anagement.  have  brought 
about  a  displacement  cf  labor  that  is  one  of  the  root-causes 
of  the  backfire  in  cur  economnc  m.achmery.  We  all  know 
that  there  are  more  workers  than  there  are  jobs — that 
there  are  not  enough  jobs  to  go  arounc.  because  labor-sav- 
ing mechanical  devices  now  do  the  work  that  formerly  kept 
many  hands  busy,  with  the  result  that  many  hands  are  now 
idle.  The  remedy — shorter  hours,  which  would  mean  the 
employment  of  mere  workers,  thus  clivid.ng  up  the  existmg 
or  available  jobs  and  spreading  employment — has  been  long 
under  consideration  The  curtailment  of  working  hours  to  40 
a  week,  as  prcw.ded  in  this  bill,  m.akes  a  step  m  the  right 
direction.  It  is  my  understand. ng  that  the  first  30-hour  week 
bill  was  introduced  sometime  about  1930,  so  that  this  question 
of  shortening  work  hours  with  a  view  to  spreading  employ- 
ment has  been  before  the  Congress  for  some  7  years.  In 
that  time  the  unem.ployment  situation  has  not  automatically 
remedied  itself,  nor  will  it.  Som.ething  m.ust  be  done  to 
adjust  It.  Acticn  may  be  deferred  again,  but  the  issue  will 
not  down.  Eventually  we  must  face  and  solve  this  unem- 
ployment problem — at  lei\.^t  to  the  extent  of  compelhng  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  available  work — that  is 
draining  not  only  the  financial  rc.ources  of  the  Treasury 
but  undermining  the  morale  oi  a  lar^-e  p'orcentage  of  our 
pecpli^  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  but  for  whom  not 
enough  work  exists. 

The  bill  aims  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents 
per  hour,  which,  on  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week,  would 
require  that  no  full-fiedged  worker  would  be  paid  less  than 
$16  per  week. 

At  this  juncture,  I  wish  to  insert  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Bureau  cf  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  showing  hourly  entrance  rates  of  com.mon  un- 
skilled laborers  in  20  industries,  as  cf  July   1'j31: 

The  average  hourlv  entrance  rate  of  common  unskilled  laborers 
In  20  industries  was  51.2  cents  in  July  1937.  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  today  (Saturday)  by  Commissioner  Lubin  of 
the  United  Slates  Bureau  ol  Lal>^r  Statistics. 

••There  was  a  considerable  duTercntiaJ  in  the  average  entrance 
rate  per  hour  between  different  eeocraphical  regions."  Mr  Lubin 
said.  ••Tlie  northern  averace  airiOtanted  to  55.3  cents,  as  compared 
with  38.9  cents  lor  the  soutliern  rcgiun. 
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per:ent 


labCTers 


total 


"For  the  country  as  a  whole. 
ers   In    the    industries   surveyed 
hour.    In  the  South,  48.4  percent 
40  cents.     In  the  North,  3.5 
hour. 

"The  number  of  common 
»tltut€d    4.9    percent    of    the 
laborers  receiving  70  cents  and 
region,  the  acttial  percentages 
the  South." 

The  above  flgtires  are  taken 
Idbor  survey  of  the  Bureau  of 
be  released.    They  cover  5,238 
222.555  common  unskilled 
rates. 

The  20  Industries  Included  In 
they  employ  relatively  large  nutn 
thermore,  they  represent  a  cross 
In    the    coimtry.     They    Include 
public  utilities,  and  building 

Every  State  and  the  District 
survey.     The  southern  region 
South  Central,  and  West  South 
region  embraces  the  remainder  < 

Tabije  1. — Geographic  classification 
of  adult  male  coTnmon 


paid  70  cents  and  over  con- 

Nearly    all    of    the    commoa 

over  were  foiuid   in  the  northern 

telng  62  In  the  North  and  0  7  ia 


f"om  the  twelfth  annual  common- 
labor  Statistics  which  will  shortly 
establishments  In  20  Industries  with 
on  their  pay  rolls  at  entranc; 


labon  >rs 


this  survey  were  selected  becau&^ 

bers  of  common  laborers.     Fur- 

section  of  the  various  Industries 

16    manufacturing    industries,    [i 

a^tructlon. 

Columbia  are  represented  In  this 
Ihcludes   the   South   Atlantic,    Eas; 
Central  States,  while  the  northern 
the  country.     (See  table  1.) 

of  average  hourly  entrance  rates 
in  20  industries,  July  1037 


of 


laborers 


RTCION,  GEOGRAPHIC     DrVlSION,  AND  STATE 


United  States 


North. 


New  England 

Maine 

New    Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle    Atlantic 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West   North    Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North    Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

South 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia- 
Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


The    petroleum-refining    induitry 
hourly  entrance  rate,  with  an  a\erage 
as  a  whole.    Five  industries  (iro:x 


.7  percent  of  the  common  labor- 
received    less   than    40    cents    per 
of  these  workers  were  paid  under 
averaged  under  40  cents  per 


._  $0,512 


553 


.49.5 

.457 
.40!) 
.  440 
.513 
.491 
.523 
.550 
.52') 
.561 
.  561 
.560 
.  557 
.  565 
.594 
.542 
.  510 
.  527 
.  548 
.  504 
.559 
.438 
.424 
.481 
.501 
.548 
.  538 
.573 

.  55:) 

..542 
.285 
.370 
.492 
.514 
.586 
.613 
.597 
.  558 
.389 
.4C8 
.440 
.  480 
.5C0 
.360 
.5?2 
.281 
.  2?  5 
.  2(7 
.3C0 
.373 
.40  2 
.  3i'9 
.3t'7 
.3:'2 
.375 
.288 

.  3:;2 

.419 
.434 


showed    the    highest    average 

of  61.1  cents  for  the  country 

and  steel,  slaughterii^  uid  meut 


packing,  automobile  parts,  building  construction,  p.nd  paint.^  ani 
varnishes)  avcrtiged  between  55  and  60  cents.  Three  otlier  indus- 
tries I  chemicals,  cement,  and  glass)  had  averages  oi  50  and  under 
55  cents. 


Table  2. 


-Hourly   entrance   ratrs   o{   idult   male   common    laborers, 
by  industry  and  region.  July  1937 


Average  hourly  entrance 
rate 

Percont 

:iro  of 

"ommon 

Industry 

than 

■r^  rccci' 
40  ceut.< 

[*r  hour 

United 
States 

North 

South 

United 
SUtes 

North 
3  .^ 

South 

.M!  '20  ini'i.-Jtr'.ps. 

$0.  512 

$0,553 

$0,389 

14.7 

4S  4 

.M.ir.ufafturinc  industries: 

.\i3:.i::!(ihi!e  jiartS- 

iinck,  tile,  and  terracotta.. 

('eir,e:;t      

ChPrnirals 

FertihzftTS 

.554 
.4.17 
.514 
.524 
.304 

.496 

.504 
.585 
.477 
.4;<7 
.5.52 
.477 
.611 

.481 

.567 
.48U 

.459 

.475 

.473 
.553 

.554 

.484 
.553 
.590 
.539 

..507 
.509 
.595 
.504 
.546 
.560 
.511 
.642 

.482 

.582 
.480 

.497 

.500 

.494 
.636 

"".'319' 
.4U 
.4.19 
.27V 

.381 
.4*5 
.bM 
.3«7 
.245 
.412 
.3'.i^ 
.5W 

(«) 

.474 

(') 

.381 

.325 

.406 
.'MZ 

2.9 

20  4 
13.1 
23.7 
62.  2 

.■;  3 

3.5 

.9 

10  3 

44.9 

Z3 

14  5 
.9 

.8 

3  6 
28  1 

15  5 

23  3 

6  5 
14  9 

2  » 

10.0 
... 

7.2 

12 

.  7 

4 

2  0 

15.  1 

1  7 


(') 

4 

(>) 

4.4 

13.  e 

.4 

1.6 

'"  '74  .i 

4e  s 

h'j  0 

i-  jiintiry  and  machine-shop 
pniducts.. 

47   1 

01as.v_ 

Iron  uiil  steel . 

14   2 
:t  4 

leather 

Lumtxjr  (sawmills) 

I'M   0 
W7  4 

I'.iir'.t-  mvl  varnishes 

l'H5*r  >\p.<\  piilp-- 

f'etroipuu;  refining 

44  H 
2  2 

Kut  t*r    tires    and    Inner 
tuies 

(') 

SlauKtit«ring      and      nwsat 
fiackiiik;    _    

V.  4 

."^■lap 

Put'iif  utilities: 

Klectrtc  light  and  power... 
Electric  stre*>t  railways  and 
city   iTiotorbus    o|«Tation 

ami  irriiiifpnanre       

Manufiujtiired  and  natural 

pad 

Building  construction 

3»  3 

S3  1 

2.'.  6 
4:    J 

1  I>ess  than  SO  employees:  no  avera«t  computed. 

'In  order  not  to  reveal  plant  identity,  district  flRurf^  ire  n  t  givon. 

The  indu-strles  with  averages  rangliig  from  45  to  50  cents  wore 
foundriea  antl  machine-shop  products,  soap,  rvibber  tires  and  inner 
tubes,   leather,    paper   and    pulp,   electric    street    railways   and    dty 

motorbus  operation  and  maintenance.  manufact\:red  and  natural 
gas,  elertric  lleht  and  power,  and  brick  and  tile  and  terra  cotta. 
The  lum.ber  Industry  averaged  43  7  cents.  The  average  in  tiie 
fertiUzf-r  industry  was  36.4  cent..- 

In  each  case  wlipre  the  figures  .air  available  fur  both  regions,  the 
averages  m  the  N'Tth  were  considerably  hlphrr  than  those  in  the 
South  The  smallest  differential  per  hour  appeared  111  t:lass.  2  4 
ccnt.«;  iron  and  steel,  6  1  cent,s.  petroleum  refinin_',  7  9  cents,  and 
manufactured  and  natural  ga.s,  8  8  cents.  The  hiithp-^t  difYorentials 
were  found  m  lumber,  30.1  cents:  fertilizers.  26  cents,  and  building 
construction,  25  4  cents.  In  the  remaining  industries  the  ditfert- n- 
tial,-  varied  from  10  to  20  cents. 

I.n  the  northern  region  only  three  industries,  nam^ely.  lumber, 
electric  street  railways  and  city  motorbus  operation  and  mair.to- 
nance.  and  brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta,  had  any  appreciable  number 
of  employees  paid  less  than  40  cents  per  hour. 

The  southern  industries  with  the  lilphest  percentac;e5  of  com- 
mon laborers  receiving  less  than  40  cents  per  hour  were:  Lumber. 
97  4  percent;  fertilizers,  89  ()ercent;  electric  street  railwavs  and 
city  motorbus  operation  and  maintenance.  83  1  percent:  brick,  tile, 
and  terra  cotta,  74  3  perTent:  and  chemicals.  53  6  percent 

It  readily  will  be  ?fvn  that  the  operation  of  this  proposed 
wage  and  hour  law  would  have  a  mo.st  beneficial  effect  in  the 

!   New  England  area,  where,  according  to  the  foregoing  anal- 

,  ysi5.  only  slightly  over  3  percent  of  unskilled  workers  receive 
less  than  40  cents  an  hour,  while  more  than  48  percent  of 

I  such  workers  in  the  Southern  States  receive  less  than  that 
amount.  Nevertheless.  New  England  industry  and  labor 
must  comp<^^'te  in  domostic  and  world  markets  with  this  lower 
standard  prevailing  throughout  the  South. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  however,  there  is  no  guaranty  that 
a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per  hour  will  be  attained,  as 

I  the  act  provides  that  in  the  estabhshment  of  a  minimum 
wage  consideration  shall  be  given  to  local  economic  condi- 
tions, which,  of  course,  would  permit  differentials  in  mini- 
mum-wage scales.  Because  of  the  readjustments  a  law  of 
this  character  would  involve,  there  seems  to  be  some  merit 
to  the  contention  that  a  certain  flexibility  should  be  main- 
tained in  order  to  meet  and  deal  with  varying  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 
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During  the  discussion  of  this  legislation  it  has  been  said 
that  no  industry,  large  or  small,  which  cannot  or  will  not 
pay  a  liVing  waec  has  a  right  to  exist  m  this  country-.  I 
agree  v.-ith  that  statement,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would 
point  out  that  what  would  be  a  living  wage  in  a  small  com- 
munity would  not  be  a  living  wage  in  a  large  industnal  city 
I  would  also  stipss  the  fact  that  many  thoroughly  sound  and 
substantia:  bu^^incss  enterprises  have  grown  out  of  very  small 
beginning's  and  in  localities  that,  in  their  infancy,  were 
somewhat  remcte  places.  I  grant  that  I  derive  a  certam  as- 
surance from  that  .section  of  the  bill  that  takes  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  impo.s.sible  to  achieve  the  objectives 
aimed  at  arbuiarily  or  by  a  change  so  abrupt  and  drastic 
that  serious  11  jury  to  American  industn.-  aiid  Amencan 
workers  might  result,  and  warning  that  these  objectives  mu^^t 
bo  achirvrri  through  cautious  and  careful  action  withou* 
s(  riou.>ly   disturbing  and  dislocating  business  and   industry 

I  am  fully  av^-are  that  the  administration  of  this  act  will 
present  certain  problems  that  only  time  and  experience  can 
solve;  I  concece  the  administrative  imperfections  of  the 
mfa.'^ure  as  it  stands,  which,  by  inference,  are  recognized  in 
the  bill  itself  in  that  it  makes  specific  provision  that  the 
administrator  ,snall  frem  time  to  time  make  recommenda- 
tion.s  for  further  leg..>lation  in  connection  with  the  matters 
covered  by  the  act.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  in 
this  bod>'  is  opjxised  to  the  basic  principles  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  It  ha.-  become  very  evident  that  most  of  us  are 
somewhat  dubuus  regarding  the  adminLstration  of  the  act. 
I  opposed  the  i^roposiil  to  establish  a  board  to  administer 
this  law.  which  v.ouid  have  meant  the  creation  of  another 
hu^e  Federal  a^iency  here  in  Washington  vested  with  prac- 
tically unlimited  power  over  industry  and  labor  throughout 
the  entire  country.  In  my  opinion,  the  appointment  of  an 
administrator  t;)  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  in  conjunction  with  the  State  labor  divisions,  thus 
localLzm':'  and  g.vmg  each  State  a  voice  in  the  administration 
of  the  act,  iis  preferable.  I  understand  that  there  will  be 
cflercd  in  the  neighb<Trhood  of  a  hundred  amendments  to 
the  bill,  and  I  r.m  hopeful  that  the  dLscussion  and  sifting  of 
these  amendments  will  aid  m  clarifying  and  impro\ing  the 
measure. 

I  am  not  go  ng  into  a  discu.ssion  of  the  abolishment  of 
rhild  labor,  because  I  believe  that  every  decent,  fair-minded 
human  b^nng  Ls  opposed  to  that  abomination. 

In  clo.-^ing,  p'^rmit  me  to  state  that  in  the  course  of  my 
lifetime  I  have  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  reservation;  in  my 
early  years  I  was  a  worker,  receiving  a  pay  envelope  on  Sat- 
urday night,  af'er  working  10  hours  every  day,  and  for  many 
years  I  was  an  employer  who  had  tx)  find  ways  and  means  to 
meet  a  pay  roll  each  week.  During  my  thirty-odd  years  as 
an  employer  of  labor,  not  one  of  my  employees  ever  lost 
a  single  day's  work  on  account  of  strike,  lock-out,  or  any 
difference  with  the  management.  Because  of  my  personal 
experience  as  employee  and  employer.  I  b^'lieve  that  I  am  in  a 
position  to  viev;  this  issue  from  both  angles,  and  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  am  convinced  beyond  any  .shadow 
of  doubt  that  imtil  such  time  as  there  is  brought  about  a 
more  equitable  distribution  between  industry  and  labor,  so 
as  to  enable  the  mass  consuming  public  to  absorb  on  a  larger 
scale  the  products  of  industry  and  agriculture,  the  necessary 
balance  between  supply  and  demand,  which  is  so  vital  to  our 
national  prosperity,  cannot  be  attained.  In  other  words,  the 
purchasing  power  must  be  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  consuming  public  if  the  products  of  industry 
and  agriculture  are  to  be  absorbed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  can  be  whipped  into 
acceptable  and  workable  form  and  passed  without  any  un- 
necessary delay  because  I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  step  toward 
destroying  sweatshop  labor  and  banishing  it  at  least  from 
interstate  commerce,  curbing  the  power  of  the  chiseler  over 
the  honest  employer,  and  benefiting  children  by  giving  them 
a  chance  to  have  a  normal  childliood  in  which  to  properly 
grow  and  develop. 
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Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ascertain  more  accurately 
:he  actual  activities  and  conditions  of  labor  m  Puerto  Rieo. 
!i  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  last 
report  of  the  inland's  Federation  of  Labor,  a  very  practical 
report; 

Ab  soc'n  a.';  ihe  island  of  Puprto  Rl 00  bcranir  a  prnrt  of  the  r;v.:<-1 
States  In  1898.  and  particularly  since  the  Puerto  R:c.;.n  pprple 
became  citi/^n.^  of  the  Ui::ted  States,  unprecedented  pracres?  has 
been  made  along  almost  every  conceivable  line.  To  rralute 
be!ie\e  that  .'statement,  one  must  have  lived  on  the  island  in 
old  days.  Humble  as  their  circun"ii;tances  may  seen-..  tv>day 
working  clashes  are  better  cfiT  in  evcr%-  way 

Take  labor  conditions  for  example  Some  writers  claim  that 
pre.sent-day  lalxjrer's  pUpht  in  agriculture  and  m  S4.jnic  mdu'^triei^ 
IS  mi.'^erable  That  may  be  true,  but  we  have  to  loctiv  below  t  lie 
surfa.co.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  laboring  clas.«  m  the  country 
live  m  crudcly-built  homes  with  a  minimum  of  furniture  and 
conveniences:  that  they  are  de.stitut<>.  It  is  true  that  the  dollar 
wages  today  are  much  lower  than  we  would  like  to  see  them,  but 
they  are  about  three  times  as  high  a-s  in  1898  and  are  increasing 
steadily  under  efforts  of  the  labor  organisations  over  there 

Wo  always  have  had  a  serious  unemployment  problem  and  will 
continue  to  have  one  until  new  sources  of  employment  can  ho 
created,  but  we  are  not  in  quite  .^uch  bad  shape  fis  some  per'jv.e 
have  stated.  In  other  words,  labor  ccnditicns  in  Piirrto  Ricd  ;;re 
l^ecomint'  superior  iii  certain  respects  to  tha'^e  preva.hnc  m  s<iine 
very  pcK:)rcr  sections  of  several  States  and  have  unproved  greatly 
since  the  .\merlcan  occupation. 

Wages  for  agricultural  laborers  arc  relatively  low  but  '.hey  n-e 
hlphi-r  than  tho.se  prevailing  in  niany  of  the  independent  coun- 
tries m  the  Caribbean  area  and  in  Central  .America  Wages  in  our 
sugar  industry  are  higher  than  the  rates  paid  m  most  of  the  other 
sugar-producing  areas  of  tho.-^e  nations  where  workers  have  iDeen 
denied  the  privilege  of  crcanization  In  short,  \\i  l.a\e  made 
many  advances  that  we  richtly  can  be  proud  of. 

Not  only  is  there  more  f(x>d  to  eat,  but  the  average  diet  is  better 
balanced  than  it  formerly  was.  Puerto  Rico  buys  and  consumes 
each  year  much  more  of  the  important  nontropical  foods  such  as 
meat.  lard,  wheat  flour,  butter,  and  milk  than  any  of  the  neighbor- 
ing tropical  countries.  The  avenage  diet,  to  be  sure,  is  not  what 
It  might  be:  there  are  many  c.i.'y^s  of  malnutrition  in  our  island.  Just 
as  there  are  in  some  sections  of  the  States,  but  there  has  been 
much  improvement  in  the  average  diet  and  th.ere  will  continue 
to  be. 

AMERICAN  Er:s:NES5 

Importance  of  island  prosperity  to  American  business  is  stressed 
by  the  Governor  m  reporting  that,  with  the  exception  of  Canada, 
Puerto  Rico  in  1936  was  the  lareest  purcha-srr  of  I'nited  States 
products  m  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

For  the  fiscal  year  the  island  exported  products  valv.ocl  at 
$114,953,827,  purchases  imported  totaled  $98,875,491,  Ninety-two 
percent  of  the  trade  was  with  the  United  States. 

Continued  gradual  recovery  from  two  hurricanes  m  tho  past 
decade  stimulated  by  improved  business  aided  by  Federal  spending 
was  a  factor  that  helped  produce  $17,000,000  general  in.'-ular 
revenues,  an  increase  of  $4,300,000  over  1936.  previously  the  record 
high.  Sugar  represents  almost  70  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
island   products   for   export. 

"Puerto  Rico  is  naturally  a  peaceful  community."  his  report 
states.  "Hold-ups,  bank  and  pay-roll  robberies  are  practically 
unknown  liere.  Several  unfortunate  occurrences,  chargeable  ti.  a 
small  group  of  discontented  individuals,  wore  dealt  with  promptly. 
The  spread  of  prtipaganda  and  activity  by  this  subversive  group 
of  terrorists  resulted  in  violence  on  several  occiisions,  but  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  prevented  further  disorder. 
Eight  of  their  leaders  were  convicted  in  the  United  States  district 
court  and  sentenced  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta." 

FREE    FEDFR.^nON    OF   THE   WORKINGMEN    OF    PrFHTO    RICO 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  executive  council  of  the  Free  Federa- 
tion of  Workingmen  of  Puerto  Rico  on  November  19.  1936,  a  3-year 
organization  plan  was  approved  to  be  inaugurated  en  Janviary  1, 
1937.  This  plan  was  recognized  as  "Tres  Ahos  de  Renovacion  y 
Vlda,"  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  inject  new  life  to  the  organized 
labor  movetaeat  throughout  this  island. 
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Producers 
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ranis  a 


Puei  to 


Su^ar  Industry:  The  first 
the   above-mentioned    plan    was 
agricultural  labor  unions  affll 
federation  to  discuss  the  termi 
submitted  to  the  Sugar 
the  grinding  season  was  to  beg 
was  held.     Two  additional 
were  held  at  weekly   Intervals 
pointed  to  meet  the  representat 
atlcn  to  discuss  the  stipulation; 
In  force  for  the  whole  year 
upon  by  representatives  of  both 
cation  of  the  different  local  un 
approved  by  which  some  140,000 

Thirty-tliree  out  of  ttie  41 
into  agreement,  and  8  of  theni 
sign  It. 

This  collective   agreement — 

(a)  ratifies  the  principle  of 

(b)  It  grants  a  12-percent 

(c)  It  recognizes  labor  org: 
can  Federation  of  Labor; 

(d)  it   establishes   the   S-hour 
of  those  employed  as  ditchers, 

(e)  It   creates   local 
difficulty  that  might  arise  and 
Adjustment   Committee   as   a 
Bions.     This  committee  Is  com 
employers  and  two  representati 
ingmen. 

Because   of  this   agreement, 
produce  nearly  a  million  tons  ol 
any  Industrial  difflculty 

Longshoremen:   An  agreemen  ; 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  shipplrg 
which  the  worSdngmen  receivec 
Balarics.   and   fxill    control    Is 
Longshoremen  Unions  empl 
ports  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Approximately   12,000 
out  the  different  ports  of 
ment. 

Tobacco-stripping  IndtOBtry: 
the  commissioner  of  labor  of 
No.  45  of  1919.  establishing 
In  Industrial  and  commercial 
in  full  force  in  Puerto  Rico. 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
case  of  Elsie  Parrish  v.  West 
was  conducted  among  the 
organize  and  Insist  upon  d< 
mum  wage  provided  by  law. 

The  result  of  this  campaign 
this   reporr.   over   25   employers 
have  signed  collective 
main  features  of  these 

1.  Pull  recognition  of  the  lab^r 

2.  Provisions  to  establish, 
general  collective  agreement 
industry. 

3.  It  gives  opportunity  to  th€ 
by  appointing  a  supervisor  fror^ 
tobacco 

4  It   gives  opportunity  to 
crease  of  25  percent  over  the 
was  arrived  at  by  reducing  the 
put  in  the  bundle  for  stripping 

5  It  creates  local  and  In 
dlfflcTilty  affecting  both  parties 

6  It  gives  our  organization  ; 
membership  in  the  island. 

By   this    agreement    some   2. 
benefited. 

Third  National  Conference  or 
held  in  Washington,  D   C  Nov 
Conference  on  Labor  Leglslatior 
tary  of  Labor,  and  it  was  the 
Free   Federation    of   Worklngm' 
conference. 

Resolutions  regarding  Puerto 
ence  as  follows: 

That  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 

We   urge   that   the   proper 
amendment  of  the  Social 
vide    the   benefits   of    the 
Puerto  Rico  and  all  other 
of  America. 

Minimum  wages  for  women 
established  minimum  wages  for 
unlawful  for  any  employer  to 
dustrlal  or  commercial  occupatlo 
lower  wages  than  those  speclQe<[ 

At   the  rate  of  $4  per  week 
t6  per  week  to  women  over  18 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Puert^ 
thib  act  to  be  constitutional  in 


conducted  hi  compliance  with 

a   meeting   of   representatives   of 

and  unaffiliated  with  the  State 

of  a  collective  agreement   to   be 

Association  of  Puerto  Rico,   as 

1  about  30  days  after  this  meeting 

ings  of  the  same  representatives 

and   finally  a   committee   was  ap- 

ves  of  the  Sugar  Producers  Assoc i- 

and  terms  of  the  agreement  to  be 

7.     The  terms  preliminarily  agrei>d 

sides  were  submitted  to  the  ratiii- 

ibns  and  a  collective  agreement  was 

workers  were  benefited. 

ar  mUls  of  Puerto  Rico  entered 

for  different  reasons,  refused  to 


ccnectlve  bargaining  for  the  workers; 
Infrease  In  the  salaries; 

tions  as  represented  by  the  Amerl- 


working   day.   with   the   exception 
'^rho  should  work  not  over  7  hours; 
adjustm  ait   committees    to   decide    on   any 
ilso  creates  an  Instilar  Agricultural 
tribunal   of   appeals   for   final   deci- 
[osed  of  two  representatives  of  the 
Tes  of  the  Free  Federation  of  Work- 
It  was  possible   for   the   island   to 
svigar  during  the  last  crop  without 

between  the  longshoremen  unions 

companies  was  again  renewed  by 

an  Increase  of  16  percent  on  their 

Granted   to    the   Insular   Council   of 

loyiig   their   members  in  the   different 


longsh(  iremen 


bejl 


Cxist 
won  en 


lemaQi 


agreemei  its 
agreemei  its 


trie 


-isuli  ur 


and  dock  workers  through- 
Rico  are  covered  by  this  agiee- 


Ks  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by 

Puerto  Rico  In   declaring   that   Act 

mi  limum  wages  for  women  employed 

occupations  was  constitutional  and 

nning  April  1,  1937 — that  is.  after 

United  States  of  America  decided  the 

Hotel  Co. — a  general  campaign 

tobacco  strippers  to  have  them 

ding  that  they  be  paid  the  mnu- 


bas 


been  that,  at  the  time  of  writing 
in  the   tobacco-stripping   business 
with  the  differ  .^nt  unions.     The 
follow : 

organizations. 

the  first   time   in   Puerto   Rico,   a 
the  whole  tobacco-stripping 


for 
ccvering 


employees  to  protect  their  salaries 
among  thamselves  to  reweigh  the 


women   workers   to   hav   an   In- 

prevlously  received.    This  figu'-" 

dumber  of  pounds  of  tobacco  used  to 


wages 


committees  to  intervene  in  any 

better  opportunity  to  Increase  the 

000    women    tobacco    strippers    are 


Labor  Legislation,  1936:  There  was 

^ber  9-11.  1936.  the  Third  National 

.  called  by  the  United  States  Sf^cre- 

•ivtlege  of  the  vice  president  of  the 

n    of   Puerto   Rico   to   attend    th.s 


Rico  were  adopted  by  this  confer- 


»  amended  to  Include  Puerto  Rico, 
ajuthorities    undertake    to   secure    an 
Act  by   the   Congress  to   pro- 
Security   Act   to   the    workers   of 
comprising  the  United  States 


Sec  irlty 
Sociiil 
territory 


Act  No.  45,  approved  June  9.   1919, 
women.     This  act  declares  it  to  be 

pay  women  (girls  Included)  in  In- 
ns or  public  service  undertakings 
by  law.  to  wit: 

to  women  of   18  years  of  age,  and 

years. 
Rico  rendered  decisions  declaring 

1920  and  again  in  1921  in  the  cases 


of  The  People  r.  Alvarfz  and  The  People  v.  The  Puertorican  Ameri- 
can Tobai'  o  Co.,  rt.i.i'^ectively 

Later,  In  the  year  1924,  by  virtue  of  jvirlpprudence  handed  dow-n 
bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit-ed  States  In  Adkins  v.  Children  s 
Hospital  (DisUlct  of  Columbia,  261  U.  S.  525),  which  declared  un- 
constituticnril  an  act  similar  to  ours,  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of 
m:ninitLni  wa^s  for  women,  the  Supreme  Court  of  P'jrrto  Rin 
revoke<l  Its  former  decision  In  pu.s.^ir.e  Jiulfrf n*  In  the  cn.<^e  of 
The  FccrpU-  v,  Lav-magu  &  Co.  and  dt-cldod  that  Act  No.  45. 
approved  Jvmc  9.  1019,  was  contrary  t<j  the  constitution,  becau;.:c  it 
violated  the  principles  of  free  contracting. 

On  March  29,  1937.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unlt<^d  Strites 
handed  down  an  opinion  in  We.-^t  Coo-rt  Hotel  Co  v  Er>;  •" 
and  Ei^e  Pa'^v.^h  upl.oldlnt^  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  minimum  wages  for  women  of  the  SUitf  of  Wa.^ilngtcn. 
thU5  reversing  it.';  former  d.'Clsion  In  the  case  of  Adk:ns  v.  Chil- 
dren'!! Hospitnl  of  the  D'-rfnrf  nf  Crln-mhia 

As  soon  as  th:s  deci.sion  was  rendered  the  Free  Federation  of 
Workingmen  of  Puerto  Rico  requ.'steil  from  the  commi'-slonrr  of 
labor  mfomiatlon  as  to  the  le^-al  status  of  the  women  workers 
under  the  ctrctimstances  Thf  attorney  general  of  Ptierto  Rlen 
rendered  a  legal  opltMon  to  th.-  p|T«»ct  that  the  mlnlmvim-wage  law 
of  Puerto  Rico  had  been  revived  automatically  by  the  decision  of 
th-:  Supreme  Court  uf  the  United  State.s 

The  attorney  general  of  Puerto  Rico,  after  quotint:  a  legal 
opinion  rendered  by  the  Attorney  Oeneril  of  the  United  States  to 
the  President  oi  Vc.^'  Nation,  concludes  a:=;  follows; 

"It  is  my  opinion  'hat  the  pronouncement  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Uni'^ci  Suit<s  m  the  recent  case  uf  We-'t  Coast  Huiel  Co  v. 
Par-v'h .  supra,  hiis  revived  cur  ,^ct  Nn  4.').  of  June  9,  1919  From  a 
slight  readm^'  rf  the  case  of  Prople  v  Laurnaga.  supra.  It  can  be 
understood  that  our  supreme  court  was  never  of  the  opinion  that 
Act  No.  43  of  1919  was  unconstitutional;  and  if  tt  so  declared  U.  it 
was  becau.-e  it  was  bound  by  the  decision  nf  the  Suprenie  Court 
of  the  Unitfd  States  We  ba."5e  thl«;  assertion  en  the  following 
words,  which  we  copy  from  the  opinion  of  the  case  in  People  v. 
Laurnaga.  ?tipra: 

'  In  People  v  Alvarez,  supra,  we  considered  that  the  minimum- 
wage  law  was  a  health  measure  drily  pas-^cd  by  the  lecrlslature  It 
mlsht  be  held  that  the  Legislature  of  P  ^-tc)  Rico  in  effect  said 
that  a  min.mum  wag'^  was  nece.'^.ary  for  the  woman  worker  in 
Pc.rto  Rico  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Pea-plc  v. 
Adkius.  by  a  vote  of  5  to  3.  has  con.sidered  that  the  obtaining  a 
minimum!  wage  Is  not  a  m.att/"r  of  h^-alth  Whatever  the  Individual 
oplnion-s  of  the  Judges  of  this  court  may  be.  we  are  neces.<y»rlly 
concludixi  by  the  decision  cf  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States'    (32  P.  R.  R.   767)  .'■ 

However.  It  m.ik;ht  tK"  argued  that  the  act  of  1919  was  declared 
imconstitutional  by  virtue  of  a  derl'l-in  of  our  bupreme  court  In 
a  case  that  oriftmated  In  and  was  decided  by  said  court,  and 
that  until  another  prijnouncement  Is  made  by  our  supreme  court 
in  regard  to  the  same  question  arising  in  this  Jurisdiction,  revok- 
ing the  judgmPi-.t  :n  People  v  Lr.wnaga.  said  Act  No  45  of  1919 
cannot  be  con.^.lderrd  as  being  In  force  in  Puerto  Rico;  but  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
Judgments  of  our  supreme  court  and  consequently  the  final 
arbiter  of  our  judicial  derisions,  and  therefore  a  part  of  our  Judi- 
cial system;  and  a  th.ere  is  also  the  established  precedent  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Supr«^me  Court  of  the  United  States  are 
binding  on  ours,  it  is  ob'-i'-u-  that  If  a  case  is  instituted  in  our 
court.s  fnr  ohtainir.?  a  prfinouncement  In  regard  to  the  revocation 
of  the  doctrine  In  Peiyple  v  Luumaca.  hupra.  and  consequently  a 
declaration  In  regard  to  th°  constitutionality  of  Act  No.  45,  of 
June  9.  rJ19,  the  result  would  Ix*  af!Srmative.  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  to  m.aintain  the  n^^d  nf  n  previous  pronouncement 
now  in  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  Ac^  No  4,5  of  1919  a"i  a 
requirement  for  its  be:;on;ing  effective,  would  lead  only  to  delay- 
ing a  clear  question  of  law  by  subjecting  it  to  a  technicality. 
Jvistlce  .'^hould  at  all  times  be  placed  above  futile  technlcalitle.s  in 
order  to  hav»  it  rest  on  what  1«!  fundamental  and  Important 
which.  In  this  case,  has  for  it-s  mam  purpose  the  protection  of  the 
life  the  health,  and  the  safety  of  the  employee.  By  the  abandon- 
m.ent  of  t;-c  drictrlne  that  destroyed  the  efTootlvencss  of  the  law. 
the  law  :n  al!  Its  fnrc  has  virtuallv  become  again  lesrallv  effective 
under  the  principle  that  holds  that  if  a  decl.slon  declaring  a  stat- 
ute unconstitutional  Is  later  revoked,  the  statute  should  be  con- 
sidered as  valid  and  in  force  from  the  date  of  its  approval  ( 12 
Corpus  Juris,  800  and   801). 

We  know  th'^  principle  that  a  law  d^lared  uncon.mtutlonal 
cannot  be  considered  as  such  law,  but  it  should  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  if  it  had  never  existed.  But.  on  the  contrary  and  fol- 
lo'^-in;j  a  like  and  loc:c:iI  ren-sonint;,  a  law  declared  const!tuti(-nal 
should  have  Its  full  effect  from  the  date  of  .such  declaration  with- 
out it  being  nfce.^.irv  t'lV  the  legislatxu-e  to  pass  it  again,  slnca 
such  a  requirement  doe.;  not  lead  to  any  practical  end  and  result.- 
in  a  notoriously  unnece.ssary  act. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above  I  am.  of  the  opinion  that  Act  No. 
45.  of  June  9    1919.  Is  in  force  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Official  notice  of  the  legal  opinl<jn  rendered  by  the  attorney 
general  was  .served  t-o  all  the  employers  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor,  and  thev  were  requested  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  operate  their  busine.ss  under  the  law  by  paving  the 
amount  of  wages  required  as  a  minimum 

The  official  notification  of  the  commi.ssioner  of  labor  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  employers  who  claimed  that  the  rom- 
missK^ner  nf  labor  had  no  authority  to  interpret  the  law  to  make 
it  applicable  to  home  work.  The  strongest  oppasition  was  con- 
ducted by  the  employers  ui  the  needlework  industry  and  those  of 
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the  tobacco  stripping  Industry,  who  claimed  that  tobacco  stripping 
was  incidental  to  agriculture,  and  that,  if  it  was  any  industry  at 
all.  it  was  an  agricultural  indu.stry.  (Agriculture  and  agricultural 
industries  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.) 

This  opposition  of  the  employers  In  the  needlework  and  tobacco 
stripping  industries  was  followed  by  a  general  lock-out  of  all  the 
different  shops  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  culminated  In  legal  proceedings 
instituted  before  the  District  Court  of  San  Juan,  asking  for  a 
writ  of  Injunction  against  the  comml-ssioner  of  labor  to  prevent 
him  from  enforcing  the  law.  It  was  also  demanded  in  this  action 
that  the  court  render  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  minimum- 
wage  law  was  not  applicable  to  home  work  or  to  the  tobacco 
stripping  industry. 

Both  actions  were  heard  by  the  District  Court  of  San  Juan, 
constituted  by  three  Judges,  and  on  August  18.  1937,  the  court 
handed  down  a  decision  in  the  case  instituted  by  the  needlework 
industry  employers,  deciding: 

That  Act  No  45,  approved  June  9.  1919,  Is  constitutional  and  in 
fuil  force  and  cperatlon  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Tliat  the  law  is  not  applicable  to  home  work  and  that  the 
commi.ssioner  of  labor  has  no  powers  or  authority  to  regulate 
home  work. 

That  the  decision  of  the  court  reviving  this  law  gives  no 
retroactive  effe<-t  to  the  act. 

Tliat  the  injunction  requested  by  the  employers  to  prevent  the 
commLssloner  of  labor  or  his  agents  from  enforcing  the  law  as 
covering  home  work.  Is  perpetually  granted. 

As  to  the  action  instituted  by  the  tobacco  stripping  concerns, 
no  decision  hi.s  been  rendered  at  the  time  of  submitting  this 
report 

Under  date  rf  June  24.  1937,  a  special  convention  of  the  women 
unions  affected  by  the  law  was  called,  and  delegates  representing  25 
of  the  differen',  towns  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  very  specially  the  to- 
bacco strippers,  the  needlework,  and  the  packing  of  fruits,  attended 
this  con\cntion, 

A  .'■■pccial  committee  was  organized  in  charge  of  the  women's 
organization  to  conduct  a  campaign  in  favor  of  the  minimum-wage 
li.w  under  the  direcuon  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Free  Feder- 
ation of  Workingmen  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  result,  as  previously 
stated,  was  that  a  general  collective  agreement  was  entered  into 
for  the  benefit  of  the  membership  in  the  island. 

In  view  of  this  situation  created  by  the  decision  of  the  court  as 
tc  home  work  it  is  advisable  that  the  whole  situation  be  presented 
to  the  ne.xi   coming  insular  legislature  for  the  proper  remedy 

Ninety  percent  of  the  needlework  Industry  is  conducted  In  the 
h^me.  and  we  would  not  be  surprised  If  the  10  percent  that  is  now 
made  in  the  .-hop  is  turned  cut  also  to  the  home  where  no  labor 
laws  can  be  e:iforced  as  to  hours  and  other  conditions,  unless 
aae<juate  IcRislatlon  to  regulate  or  prohibit  home  work  Is  adopted. 

It  la  also  ou:  suggestion  that  the  modem  minimum-wage  law 
generally  accepied  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  duly 
adapted  to  loca  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico,  be  enacted  to  take  the 
place  of  Act  No  45  of  1919,  If  the  decision  of  the  District  Court  of 
San  Juan  as  tc  home  work  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico.  wfere  an  appeal  has  been  filed  by  the  commissioner 
of  labor  against  the  decision  of  the  District  Court  of  San  Juan. 

Act  No  49  of  1935:  The  validity  and  constitutionality  of  Act  No. 
49,  approved  Aui^ust  7,  1935.  to  regulate  the  working  hours  of  per- 
sons employed  m  commercial  and  industnal  establishments  and  in 
other  lucrative  businesses  was  contested  before  the  District  Court 
of  San  Juan  last  year. 

Tlie  cp-se  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  an  appeal  was  taken  before  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  Puerto  Rico 
h\  the  merchant  retailers  who  were  against  the  establishment  of 
the  8-hour  law.  This  appeal  was  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  January  13,  1937,  and  on  April  13,  1937.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico  handed  down  a  very  constructive  and  illumi- 
nating decision  upholding  the  philosophy  and  principle  Involved  in 
this  humane  legislation.  Consequently,  Its  validity  and  constitu- 
tionality is  upheld,  as  the  district  cotirt  had  decided  before.  This 
is  tlie  law  which  establishes  the  8-hour  day  of  work  for  all  kinds  of 
business,  including  agriculture. 

Increases  in  .salaries:  Due  to  the  efforts  of  our  organization,  hav- 
Inu  a  substantial  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico,  thousands  of  the  employees  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  received  increases  in  their  monthly 
salaries  this  year.  The  efforts  of  the  organized  labor  movement  In 
Puerto  Rico  have  proved  successful  In  the  general  elections  which 
took  place  In  our  island  in  November  last,  and  the  possibilities 
fire  that  there  will  be  less  difficulty  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
better  social  legislation  In  the  near  future  than  in  previous  years. 

Home.steading:  The  homestead  laws  of  the  Insular  Government, 
administered  by  the  labor  department  of  Puerto  Rico,  are  being 
conducted  successfully  with  the  coopwratlon  of  the  organized  labor 
m.ovement  of  the  Island.  This  legislation  was  adopted  years  ago 
due  to  the  insistent  demand  of  our  organization  and  It  has  proved 
to  be  very  beneficial  for  the  working  classes  in  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  regions  of  Pureto  Rico. 

Labor  temples:  A  committee  of  the  executive  council  was  ap- 
pointed to  raise  a  fund  of  $50,000  for  the  construction  of  an 
insular  labor  temple  to  be  erected  at  San  Juan  on  the  land  granted 
by  the  Insular  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  through  a  bill  presented 
by  the  labor  representatives.  This  committee  reports  that  there 
are  already  available  and  collected  among  the  unions,  members, 
and  sjmipathlzers  some  $12,000.  We  propose  to  make  a  drive  this 
year  In  the  island  to  be  able  to  construct  our  building  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Labor  temples  have  been  erected  In  the  towns  of  Puerta  de 
Tlerra,  by  the  longshoremen's  unions:  In  Dorado,  bv  the  agricul- 
tural laborers'  unions;  at  Ponce,  by  the  Central  Labor  Union:  at 
Barceloneta,  by  the  agricultural  laborers'  unions;  at  Vieques,  bv  a 
Federal  local  union;  at  Rio  Grande,  by  the  agricultural  laborers' 
unions:  at  Humacao,  by  the  longshoremen's  union:  at  Falardo, 
by  the  longshoremen's  union;  and  at  Rio  Piedras,  by  the  agricul- 
tural laborers'  unions. 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration:  For  many  vears  the 
Free  Federation  of  Workingmen  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  the'coopera- 
tion  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  been  demanding 
from  the  United  States  Congress  the  approval  of  Federal  measures 
to  promote  the  economic  and  social  welfare  cf  the  people  cf  our 
Island,  to  improve  living  and  working  conditions,  and  to  establish 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the  mas.ses. 

When  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  was  estab- 
lished in  this  Island  with  Federal  ftinds,  to  Improve  local  condi- 
tions, the  executive  council  of  our  federation  logically  expected 
that  this  organization  would  follow  the  same  policy  as  establi-hed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  We  expected  that  appropriate  and  fair  repre- 
sentation would  be  given  to  labor  in  Puerto  Rico  to  develop  th© 
plans  intended  to  improve  local  conditions.  Our  organization  has 
been  giving  moral  support  to  all  the  plans  and  projects  being  de- 
veloped by  the  administration,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
permanent  reconstruction  of  the  island  was  perfectly  in  line  with 
our  policy  and  our  demands  of  so  many  years.  Organized  labor 
however,  has  not  been  granted  representation  in  the  executive 
boards  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adminlstraticn.  and  there 
has  never  been  heard  the  voice  or  the  voice  or  vote  of  labor  In 
any  of  the  different  agencies  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  our  delegates  to  the 
Tampa  convention  presented  a  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
approved,  urging  cooperation  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  secure  representation  In  the 
above-mentioned  bodies. 

Workers'  education:  Our  organized  labor  movement  was  afflll- 
ated  this  year  to  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau.  Although  our 
institution  is  in  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  a  svstematized  plan  for 
workers'  education,  diffusion  of  educational  matter  has  been  m^.de 
m  the  form  of  printed  matter,  through  radio  broadcasting,  and 
on  the  public  platform  In  cooperation  with  the  labor  departmei^t 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  connection  with  the  workers'  education  plan  the  fifty-sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  president  of  the  Amc-'can 
Federation  of  Labor  to  urge  the  proper  Federal  authorities  to  c'arrv 
on  workers'  education  In  Puerto  Rico,  as  Is  done  amone  the  differ- 
ent States  of  the  Union,  and  that  funds  from  the  Puerto  *R,co 
Reconstruction  Administration  or  from  any  other  available  source 
be  allotted  for  this  activity. 

LOCAL    AlTD    CENTRAL    BODIES 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  active  unions  In  Puerto  Rico  affili- 
ated and  unaffiliated  numbering  195.  and  that  there  are  unions 
affiliated  and  unaffiliated  which  are  Inactive  numbering  157.  mak- 
ing a  total  of  352.  and  7  central  bodies. 

In  compliance  with  the  3  gears'  organization  plan,  approved 
November  19,  1936.  the  executive  council  of  the  Free  Federation 
of  Workingmen  has  developed  £n  Intensive  campaign  thrcurh  the 
radio,  the  press,  public  meetlng.^^,  and  lectures  in  different  halls  and 
in  the  open  air.  All  these  ac-:lvltles  have  been  conducted  with 
the  cooperation  of  local  and  Irjsular  labor  leaders  and  official?  of 
the  department  of  labor  in  the  cities  of  Adjuntas.  Aguada.  Agua- 
dilla,  Aibonlto,  Arecibo,  Caguas,  Canovanas,  Carolina.  Catano, 
Ceiba,  Barceloneta,  Bayamon.  Dorado.  Fajardo,  Gurabo,  Guaynaboi 
Guayama.  Hatlllo,  Humacao.  Juncos,  Manati,  Mayacuez,  Naranjito! 
Naguabo,  Ponce.  Quebradillas,  Rio  Grande.  Rio  Piedras,  Salinas! 
San  Juan,  Toa  Baja,  Toa  Alta,  Utuado,  Vega  Alta,  and  Vieques 

As  a  result  of  this  propaganda  77  new  labor  unions  have  been 
organized,  comprising  differem;  trades  which  are  following  the 
principles  and  tactics  of  our  federation  and  that  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  although  not  p.U  of  them  are  actually  affiliated 
with  the  State  federation  of  labor. 

NEED    OF   SX7PPORT 

In  addition  to  the  natural  difficulties  confronted  by  the  labor 
movement  here  m  Puerto  Rico,  as  in  eo  many  other  parts  of  the 
continental  United  States,  of  an  economic  and  social  character,  the 
labor  movement  of  Puerto  Rico  had  to  confront  political  condi- 
tions created  by  sm.all  groups  agitating  for  the  separation  of  the 
island  from  the  United  States.  The  president  of  this  federation 
was  the  victim  of  an  assault  while  delivering  a  .speech  last  October 
in  Mayagucz,  when  shots  aimed  at  him  intended  to  take  his  life 
were  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  such  groups  who  claimed  to 
believe  In  independence,  but  not  in  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  organized  labor  movement  of  i*uerto  Rico  has  boen,  since 
its  Inception,  in  favor  of  a  permanent  union  of  Puerto  Rico  with 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  our  duty  not  only  to  fight  against 
social  and  economic  evils,  but  also  against  political  evils  which 
would  deprive  the  people,  and  very  particularly  the  workers,  of  all 
Intervention  in  the  organization  of  our  Government.  Political 
conditions,  on  account  of  the  actions  cf  these  groups  practicing 
terrorism,  were  unsettled  to  such  an  extent  that  our  labor  move- 
m.cnt  had  to  take  a  strong  stand  to  protect  the  leaders  of  our 
movement  against  assault  and  assassination.  Fortunately,  the 
Government  has  succeeded  in  stopping  terrorism  and  conditions 
at  present  are  different  from  what  they  were  about  a  year  ago. 
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Taking    Into   consideration   th|e 
difficulties   we   had   to   confront 
adequate  funds  to  conduct  our 
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men:  which  is  general  in  the  Island  and  also  the  result  of  sea- 
sonal employment  of  many  of  oui  very  limited  Indu-stries,  the 
3  years'  organization  plan  as  hc.lng  conducted  has  produced  very 
satisfactory  results  which  have  peen  of  great  benefit  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  island. 

The  moral  support  of  organized  labor,  as  represented  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  its  ideals  and  principles  which 
have  always  been  an   inspiratio:i  for  us,   constitute   the   strangest 


grounds  upon  which  our  organ 


based  and  we  are  grateful   to  tais  movement  for  all   it  has  been 


able  to  do  for  Puerto  Rico  and 


FREE    FEDEItfTION    OF   WO:  tKENGIMEN    OF    FTJERTO    RICO 

(Executive  Council';  Report,  pp.  213-221) 

Your  committee  desires  to  compliment  the  FYee  Federation  of 
Workmgmen  of  Puerto  Rico  up5n  the  results  obtained  and  notes 
the  progress  made  during  the  last  year. 

The  suggestion  is  made  to  th?  workers  of  Puerto  Rico  that  the 
only  way  the  advancement  of  '  he  workers  can  be  attained  is  by 
thorough  trr>de-r.ntcn  organizar  ,nn.s.  'We  recom.mend  to  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  they  con- 
tinue their  moral  assistance  and  advice  in  aiding  the  workiiigmen  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  attaining  their  economic  ends,  and  render  them  such 


support  as  is  possible  to  remain 
The  report  of  the  committee 


i  part  of  the  United  States. 
'<7as  unanimously  adopted. 


Conditiors  In  China 


EXTENSION 


HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF   MllNNESOTA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


IN  THE  SENATE  Of 

Friday,  December  17  degislc 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD,  DECEMBER  17,  1937 


entitled  "What  Ai-e  We  Wau 

There  bem-r  no  objection. 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol 

jFrom  ihu  Philadelphia 


The    Neutrality    Act    of    1937 
Pre.-ident  shall  cm'oar^o  both  s 


bombing  of  American  and   otl 
If  there  is  no  war  In  China, 
Just  as  open  to  condemnation 
I.qn't    the    President's    no'.e    an) 


Chiiic-^e  vessels  is  in  a  special  (ategory? 


Th-it  special  category  is  war. 
dent  recognizes  that  war  exls 
he  does  not  Invoke  the  Neutral 

The    United   States   Maritime 


Far  Eastern  crisis; 

want  to  teep  out  of  war. 


econonaic,  social,  and  political 
during  the  year  and  the  lack  of 
campaign;    as  well   as  tmemploy- 


zation  campaign  has  sJways  been 


will  continue  to  do  in  tlie  future. 


OF  REMARKS 


OF 


tivc  day  of  Tuesday.  November 
1937  i 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  FTSident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  Decembc^r  17, 
1937,  dealing  with  our  affa  rs  in   China.     The  editorial   is 

Tig  for  in  China?" 

the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 

ows : 

Record,  December  17,  1937  j 


WH.\T   AT.E    WE  W.IITIXG    FOR   IN    CH:N.\:' 


—law    of   th:;    la.id — ^ay.s    that    the 
cios  '.vhen.  m  his  judgraent.  a  state 
of  v.\ir  exists  between  foreign  rlation; 

The  President  recognizes  perijectly  well  that  a  state  of  w.,r  exists 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  on'icial  White  House  mctnorr.ndum  of  the  Pre.-ident's  pro- 
test to  Japan  on  the  sinkint;  cf  the  Paiiay  reads:  "Th?!  President 
is  deeply   shocked   and   conceriied   by   the  news   oi    indnscriininaic 


iiT   ncr.-Chinesc   vfs.';,-ls.  ' 

i:^n't  the  bombing  cf  Chinese  ships 

iLS  the  bomb.ng  of  any  other  ships'' 

admission    that    the    bombing    of 


By  his  choice  of  phrase  the  Pres!- 
:s    between   Japan   and   China.     Yet 
y  Act. 

Com^mission  is  an  cfSclal  agency 
of  the  United  States  Govemmlcnt.  It  is  currently  paying  sailors 
en   its  Government-owned  shlfs  in   the  Far  East   service   bonuses 

are  serving  in  war  zcncB. 

That.  too.  is  an  official  recobnition  that   war  exists   in   the  Far 

East.     Yet  the  Neutrality  Act  lias  not  been  Invoked.     We  still  .sell 

we  still  malntai  i  armed  forces  to  protect  Am.erican 

oked,  those  nationals  would  3t.iy  at 

have  no  Incidents  like  the  sinking 


to  both  sides 

nationals.  If  the  act  were  invi 
their  own  risk — and  we  would 
of  the   Parmy. 

Dispatches  from  London  iridlcate  that  we  are  working  very 
closely  with  Great  Britain  in  hindling  the  Far  Eastern  crisis;  that 
Britain  looks  to  us  to  lead  in  tic  protests  against  Japan,  Just  as  it 
looked  to  us  to  lead  at  the  farcical  Nine  Power  Conference  at 
Brussels. 

We  have  protested  tl-.e  slnki 
our  demands;   and  It  only  remains  for  us  to  clear 
zcne  and  to  stay  out. 

We    dcn't    want   to   work    with    Great    Britain    in    handling    the 

there  is  on  y  danger  in  such  an  alliance.     We 

The  Neutrality  Act  Is  on  the  statute 


ig:   the  Japanese  have  accepted  all 

out  of  the  war 


books.     It   is  the   law  of   th*^   rouTi'r>-      No   question    of  cowardice 
or  loss  of  prestige  Ls  Involved  in  obeying  It. 
When  will  the  President  enforce  It? 


How  the  Land  Racket  in  New  York  City  Increases 

Rents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  17.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  W.^LTER  FAIPv CHILD 


Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  rexnark.s  in  the  Recohd.  I  include  tlie  followina;  address 
given  over  radio  station  WINS,  Wednesday,  Novembrr  10, 
1937,  by  Walter  Fairchild,  president,  Torrens  Title  League. 
and  counsel  for  the  American  Asiiociaticn  for  Scicntifls 
Taxation: 

Homes  in  which  people  live  are  made  up  of  two  thir.::'  Fr^t 
comes  the  land.  Then  comes  the  building.  T>.e  land  in  Ne'v 
York  City  Is  limited  to  the  area  of  the  city.  Bulldinc;  mat'^rial.'S 
are  without  limit. 

As  our  conditions  improve,  building  materials  pet  cheaper  and 
better  As  our  popvilation  Increases,  however,  land  prices  rise. 
Ti'if  housins^  problem  is  not  so  much  a  construction  problem  as  tt 
is  i\  land  problem. 

High  rents  in  New  York  City  are  due  to  hisrh  lar.d  r'--ps. 

LAND     VALUE — PCELIC     SERVICE 

Land  value  is  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  entire  population- — 
mainly  through  spending  tax  moneys  for  public  improvements 
like  streets,  parks,  playgrounds,  schools,  etc..  and  fur  public  sfT\  :(es 
done  by  teachers,  police,  firemen,  street  cleaners,  hospital  workers, 
and  such.  Where  more  of  these  public  lmprovemcu'«  and  sf  rvices 
are  used,  there  land  prices  are  and  should  be  high.  These  services 
are  u.sed  most  where  most  people  collect.  They  arf^  usfd  m  ^st  in 
the  population  centers  of  the  ci*y. 

In  Times  Square,  for  Instance,  where  you  have  nu'.ny  sircets.  ninny 
police,  many  detectives,  many  subways,  many  sewers,  and  wiiere 
htuidreds  of  thousands  of  people  collect,  land  prices  are  \try  high. 
On  tiie  outskirts  of  the  city — in  Queens  and  Brrxklyn  where  there 
are  few  trains,  few  streets,  few  schools,  few  policemen.  Itw  pcoplo 
there,  land  prices  are  low. 

SLUMS     WASTE    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

The  value  cf  public  improvements  and  public  services  Is  wasted 
when  unsanitary  and  crime-breeding  buildinj^s  are  allowed  to  infc.  t 
heavily  populated  areas  of  the  city.  This  l.*;  proven  by  the  statement 
of  Tenement  House  Commissioner  Langdon  Pest,  who  said  recently 
that  the  city  pays  out  $3  In  services  for  each  $1  In  taxes  paid  by 
slum  tenements. 

Tenants  In  modem  apartments  pay  more  than  their  share  cf  taxes 
be'ause  they  must  pay  the  slum  deficit.  Take  Manhattan,  for 
example.  Twenty-nine  thousand  buildings  over  .35  years  old  cover 
three-quarters  of  the  l.'^land.  For  more  than  35  years  thes:'  ."^luni 
bulldinfrs  have  been  condemned  from  every  point  of  view.  Th'-y  are 
a  m.enace  to  the  health,  morals,  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

These  old-law  tenements  cover  land  valued  on  the  tax  roll':  at 
*508,000.000.  The  buildings  are  valued  at  i. curly  $260,000,000.  about 
half  the  land  value. 

In  Washington  Heights,  where  you  find  The  best  examples  of 
modern,  decent  apartments,  there  is  a  different  stcry.  On  land 
worth  $29,000,000  the  buildings  are  assessed  at  .-ixty-f'jur  nuilK  n.-;. 

A  modern  apartment  house  cc5t.s  about  twice  a.s  much  on  the 
avfrn-rc,  as  the  land  on  which  it  is  built.  This  propovt.cn  li&lds  in 
the  Federal  low-rental  housing  projects  on  the  Karleni  River  and 
in  Will.am.^biirc:. 

The  Federal  housing  law  propose.^  to  build  apartments  to  rent  to 
the  low-mccme  class.  In  order  that  rents  may  be  within  reach  of 
slum  dwellers,  it  will  grant  a  suh-^idy  of  sli^'htly  more  than  cne- 
third  of  the  combmed  cost  of  land  and  buildinc^  This  subsidy 
will  Just  about  cover  the  cost  of  land  for  the  housing  projects 

FEDERAL   SL'BSIDY    GOES   TO    LANDOWNERS 

In  es-enc'^  this  subsidy  will  go  to  the  landowners, 
reach  nor  benefit  the  tenants.  On  the  ccntrary.  it 
landowning  class  of  the  city,  which  in  MaiiLattan 
half  cf  1  percent  of  the  population. 

Any  additional  subsidy  granted  by  the  city  and  State  in  the 
form  of  tax  exemption  also  will  not  benefit  tenants  'at  lar.j;c.  On 
the  ccntrary.  every  dollar  of  exemption  means  an  increase  of  tax- 
ation on  other  property  or  upon  the  population  at  large. 

The  deficit  of  public  money  not  rai.std  by  proper  taxation  on 
land  values  Ls  raised  mainly  by  sales  taxes,  which  bear  down  upon 
ail  clasoes — but  heaviest  upon  the  texiants  and  small-home  owners. 


It  will  not 
benefits  the 
is   lesi    thc^n 


( 
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TTTB   TTNANT;     HK    PATS    THI    FREIGHT 

Wendell  P.  Barker,  recently  chairman  of  the  State  mortgage 
couimitsion,  says: 

"T^ie  mainspring  of  successful  real-estate  operations  Is  naturally 
the  tenant  or  the  consumer.  He  paj-s,  and  what  he  pays  and  how 
well  lie  pays  are  the  most  vital  factors  in  the  success  of  any  real- 
estate  eiitt  rpnse." 

Hu-.v  true  this  is  The  tenant  pays  and  pays  and  pays.  It  is 
thf^  tenant  who  pays  the  land  cost.  It  Ls  the  tenant  who  pa>-s 
the  building  cost;  the  tenant  pays  the  mortgage,  interest,  and 
taxes. 

Now,  tlio.'^  who  direct  the  Federal  HoiL'-ing  Act  are  fully  aware 
of  the  great  rock  of  high  land  prices  which  s'ands  in  the  way  of 
slum  clearance  nnd  the  erection  of  decent  homes.  Until  the  prob- 
lems of  h.gh  land  prices  and  proper  taxation  are  solved  there 
will  be  n.j  sjiuiion  to  the  problem  of  slum  clearance.  As  mat- 
ters stand  today,  the  taxpa>ers  are  .subsidizing  the  maintenance 
of  till"'  slums, 

SLUM    rrXARANCE A    LAND    PROBLEM 

Editor  Irving  Brant,  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  speaking  of 
tlio   problem  cf   land   prices  and   public   housing,   said: 

"There  are  two  possible  forms  of  compuLsion  to  force  land 
prices  down  to  a  reasonable  level.  One  Is  the  rlpht  of  eminent 
domain  The  other  m.ethod  consists  In  the  organL^atlon  of  neigh- 
borhood improvement  districts,  with  the  power  to  levy  taxes.  I 
tiupgested  a  year  ago  that  such  districts  be  formed  in  slum  areas 
and  that  lajces  be  levied  upon  land,  exclujsive  of  building 
Improvenients      •      •      •."' 

This  method  of  taxation  would  rapidly  result  in  the  demolition 
of  slum  buildings.  Our  main  remedy  for  our  slum  problem  lies 
in  the  eflective  administration  of  the  tax  department. 

THE     GRUAT     RUN      ASOUND 

Laws  to  regulate  construction  alone  have  not  worked.  I 
rv-mrmber  coming  to  New  York  from  college  about  the  year 
1900,  when  Jacob  Rlis,  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  Sun,  was 
arousing  public  sentlmeni  against  the  miserable  tenements 
in  wliirh  "the  other  half  lives."  A  new  law  was  passed  then, 
and  owners  of  those  tenements  were  allowed  6  months  to 
make  their  eld  buildings  conform  with  the  law.  Today,  after 
a  full  generation,  those  old  houses  remain  as  they  were,  except 
they  are  worse.  Again,  landlords  are  getting  6  months  time  to 
obey  the  law  I  prophesy  that  unless  the  problem  of  the  high 
price  of  land  is  solved,  that  coming  back  after  another  genera- 
tion In  the  j'car  1970.  you  will  find  the  same  old  buildings 
encumbering  the  fair  face  of  Manhattan  Island  and  a  new 
tenement-house  law  will  be  parsed  and  the  owners  of  the  old 
bu:id.ng?  tm.'I  again  be  promised  6  months  to  conform  with  the 
law  Tl-.ere  Is  no  .solution  of  the  problem  In  a  law  which  con- 
fines itself  to  construction  only.  The  remedy  must  be  found  in 
the  solution  of  the  land  question 

It  ha.s  l.H'en  said  that  a  Federal  subsidy  is  neces.sary  becau.se  prl- 
\iite  Inriii-lry  cannot  or  will  not  build  low-rent  houses.  On  tha 
contrary,  if  private  lndu.':try  were  given  the  same  aids  and  exemp- 
tions which  the  Federal  Housing  Act  gives  to  the  Government, 
private  Industry  could  and  would  build  houses.  In  other  worda, 
if  exemption  from  local  taxation  were  given  to  all  houses,  private 
industry  would  Immediately  go  to  work  to  build  houses. 

It  is  cbviou.s.  however,  that  if  all  housing  properties  were  ex- 
fnipted  from^  taxation,  the  tax  base  of  the  city  would  be  destroyed 
to  that  extent.  The  remedy  and  the  method  which  should  be 
ppplled.  both  to  Government  projects  and  private  industry.  Is  that 
the  buildinrs  .should  be  exempted  from  taxation  and  the  value 
of  the  site  only  should  be  taken  in  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
municipal  government. 

To  sum  tip:  In  order  to  reduce  rents.  In  order  to  make  plans  and 
Ideas  .'or  slum  clearance  practical.  I  recommend  the  following: 

First.  Elxempt   all   buildings  from   taxation. 

Second.  Limit  all  taxation  to  the  site-value  of  the  land,  and 
make  the  tax  rate  snch  that  every  plot  of  land  will  pay  into  the 
public  treasury  that  proportion  of  the  benefit  of  mtinicipal  Im- 
provements and  services  that  the  land  receives. 


The  United  States  and  the  War  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  17  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16),  1937 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    DAILY    NEWS    AND 
ARTICLE  FROM  PmLADELPHLA  RECORD 


Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  dealing  with  our 


place  in  the  war  picture,  published  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  reprinted  in  the  Washinjrton  Times  ol  December 
15,  entitled  "You  May  Get  Shot  on  a  Battlefield":  also  a 
news  item  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  December 
17,  1937,  setting  forth  an  open  letter  to  the  President,  pub- 
lished in  the  student  publication  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  dealing  with  the  war  question. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   eitorial   and   news   item 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rvcokd,  ar;  foI].3ws; 
'From  the  Washington  Times,  December  15,  1937] 
You  Mat  Get  Shot  on  a  BATn.EFiEi-D 

V."e  think  that  at  this  time  we  would  all  do  well  to  remember 
that  one  note  led  to  another  on  a  previous  momentous  occasion 
m  our  history,  and  that  the  accumulaiicn  of  notes  Hnally  led  us 
into  a  war.  If  we  are  now  meditating  a  war  with  Japan  we  ought 
iihK)  to  count  the  cost  beforehand.  La.^t  time  we  coixnted  the  cost 
aftc-rward.     Were  still  counting  it. 

COST    OF    A    WAK    ON    CTHNA    SOIL 

What  we  would  be  fighting  for  would  be  the  right  of  Amiilican 

v.ars-hips  and  marine.-?  to  be  absolutely  safe  as  neutrals  on  a  battle- 
field. ITie  Yangtze  River  is  a  battlefield  with  Chine.se  and  Japa- 
nese soldiers  on  both  sides  and  with  fighting  ships  and  fighting 
i/Ianes  on  it  and  above  it.  We  have  a  treaty  right  to  safety  for 
our  men  on  this  battlefield,  but  the  real-life  fact  is  that  some  more 
uf  them  are  likely  to  be  hit  if  they  stay  there 

Some  of  them  were  hit  last  Stmday — hit  in  the  heat  of  battle 
by,  no  doubt,  wildly  excited  and  irresponsible  young  Jripanese  filers. 
It  Ls  often  the  Innocent  bystander  who  gets 'hit.  People  who  po 
on  battlefields — Red  Cross  workers,  military  obser\-ers,  newspaper 
correspondents — know  tliey  may  be  killed.  If  they  aren't  willing 
to  take  that  risk  they  should  stay  off  the  battlefield' 

To  fight  Japan  for  the  right  of  Americans  to  be  100  percent  safe 
in  Chine.se  war  zones  would  now  cost  tis  an  expeditionary  force  to 
China  of  more  than  1.000,(X)0  men.  And  it  is  doubtful  that 
1,000.000  men  could  win  for  us. 

The  Japs  could  put  1,000,000  men  In  China  by  spring  and  keep 
them  there,  living  on  the  countrj-,  as  long  as  HanrJbal  stayed  in 
Italy    (about   15  years). 

Tlie  time  has  gone  by  when  we  could  have  fought  the  Japs  on 
the  Yangtze  by  arming  the  Chinese  against  them.  The  Chinese 
are  prostrate. 

M.UCE    CKrNA   SAFK    FOR    THE    CHrNTSE? 

Maybe  it  will  seem  that  we  have  been  stampeded  by  the  Panay 
excitement  and  are  talking  wild  words  about  possible  war.  It 
hr.£  already  been  pointed  out  that  nobody  Is  talklrig  wp.r  with 
Japan  now.  but  simply  that  we  Fhould  admonish  Japan  In  regard 
to  its  conduct  toward  our  nationals,  and  that  it  is  not  becomm'^ 
to  us  to  "scuttle  out  of  China  "  at  Japan's  frown. 

Wtll,  that  was  exactly  the  kind  of  talk  that  got  us  into  the 
last  war.  Tliere  is  no  mnrc  real  common  .sense  In  having  our 
gunboats  sailing  up  and  down  the  Yangtze  with  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  fighting  en  its  banks  than  it  would  be  to  have  our 
gunboats  sailing  up  and  down  the  Danube  when  the  next  Euro- 
pean war  breaks  out.  with  a  vie'^v  to  protecting  our  national.? 
m  the  various  fighting  countries. 

We  can  sj-mpathize  with  China;  most  uf  us  do.  We  are  s-orry 
It  is  being  despoiled.  But  after  all,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  a  great  big  slob  of  a  country  with  G  times 
the  population  and  10  times  the  resources  of  Japan.  If  the 
Chinese  don't  love  China  enough  to  keep  it  free,  we  shouldn't 
cither. 

PICK     OXTR     OWN     BATTLEGROUND 

We  think  an  American-Japanese  show-down  Is  coming  sooner 
or  later.  But  the  show-down  should  take  place  in  the  middle  of 
the   Pacific   Ocean,   not  in  China  or  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

And  it  should  be  fought  between  the  American  and  Japanese 
navies,  with  the  American  far  superior.  That  would  be  an  Ameri- 
can war;  a  war  of  defense  fought  to  preserve  our  independence, 
not  a  war   of  offense  fought  to  preserve   China's   independence, 

Let's  be  smart  enough  this  time  to  pick  our  own  battlegroiind, 
and  to  know  what  the  fight  is  about. 


[PYom  the  Philadelphia  Record,  December  17,  1937] 

Keep  Us  Out  or  Wab,  Uwivmsmr  or  Pennsylvanxa  Paper  Urges — ■ 

Would   GrvB   Up   Lives   roR   Other    Peopljs   but    Not   for   Their 

Monet 

"Keep  us  out  of  war  In  the  Par  East,"  the  Daily  Pennsylvanlan, 
student  publication  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  pleaded 
yesterday  in  an  open  letter  to  President  Roosevelt. 

"Oldsters  will  say  we  are  cowardly,"  the  letter  states,  "but  we 
are  not.  Many  of  us  still  hold  to  the  heroic  ideal  of  giving  up 
otu"  lives  for  other  people — but  not  for  other  people's  money. 

little    BESIDEIS    MONET 

"Besides  money,  what  has  America  at  stake  in  war-torn  China? 
National  prestige,  gxmboats,  and  a  few  citizens.  Prestige  1.-:  a 
nebulous  sort  of  thing  that  nobody  admires  except  the  i>crsoii 
who  has  it. 

"American  gnnboats  and  citizens  could  have  been  withdrawn 
from  China  long  ago  without  injury  even  to  our  prestige. 


^ 
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"But  the  money  may  have 
the    money    In    the    Orient    Isil 
130,000,000   Americans. 


A    "CHR  STMAS    GIFT" 


"Otherwise,  the  Nation's  unkranted 
be  re-ATapped  In  a  few  distorted 
tape  and  handed  to  us  as  a  19  17 

"The  Daily  Pennsylvanian  siie 
American  students  when  It  ett 
exert  all  your  iniluence  to  get 


Restoration  of  Purcha* 
Laborers  Necessary 


EXTENSIO> 

HON.  KK 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

UTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 


CF 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Friday,  Ddpember 


Mr.  HTLIj  of  Washington. 
Jefiferson  wrote  as  follows 

peoti 


We  are  a  rural  farming 
manufacturers  among  us,  anc 
before  we  have  much  of  eithqr 
48.) 


fiirseei 


Ll-e 


Possibly  that  wise  and 
farmer,  could  understand 
honesty  of  farm  life  and 
complexity  of  business  life 
undue    profits    and    unfair 
course  it  would  not  only  be 
that  all  business  is  dishonest 
business  activities  of  all  kirjds 
welfare  and  happiness  and 
but  to  do  our  utmost  to  coritrol 
est  of  the  many  and  not 
today,  which  has  no  soul, 
things  to  which  most 
stoop.    The   purpose   of  al 
individual  in  his  inherent 
of  the  group.     That  was  cpm 
quite  difficult  in  1937. 

In  1859,  a  half  century 
follows : 


tie 


private 


ttie 


By  some  It  Is  assum.ed  that 
with  capital — that  nobody 
capital,  somehow,  by  the  use 
another  class  of  reasoners 
to  and  independent  of  it 
of  labor  and  could  never 
e.xlsted   without   capital. 

President  Lincoln  was 
man.     In   this   statement 
pressed  an  undeniable  fac 
in  the  mines,  in  the  forests 
industries,  no  cities.    The 
Barton]   in  discussing  the 
the  other  day  asked  how 
could  pay  for  the  increase^ 
without  the  farmers  and 
York  City — no,  not  even  a 

I  have  quoted  the  patroii 
and  the  patron  saint  of  tht 
firm  conviction  that  these 
cinctiy  and  clearly  prove 
laborers — form   the   founda: 
structure  in  the  United  Sta 
dation  was  not  only  ncesss 
luteiy  essential  to  permanent 
as  you  construct  a  house  by 
then    rearing   upon    it    the 
roof — so  we  must  first 
of  the  farmers  and  laboreiis 


tl-at 


comiern 


be  sacrificed.     And  why  not?     All 
't    worth    the    physical    seciu-ity    of 


Easter  present  of   1917   will 

treaties,  tied  with  diplomatic  rt-d 

Christmas  gift. 

aks  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

eats  you.   Presid'?nt  Roosevelt,   to 

tis  out  of  China  and  kaep  us  out." 


ing  Power  of  Farmers  and 
to  Permanent  Recovery 


REPRESENTATIVES 
17.  1937  I 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  1809  President 


[e;   we  have  little  business  and  few 

I  pray  God  it  will  be  a  long  t:me 

(Harvard  Law  Review,  p.  5,   vol. 


ing  statesman,  being  aho  a 
inherent  simplicity  and  rut.sed 
ihtuitively  realized  the  neces.sary 
and  the  attendant  possibility  for 
pressure    on    government.     Of 
i^just  but  also  untrue  to  intimate 
In  this  modern  world  of  ours 
are  absolutely  essential  to  our 
t  behooves  us  to  accept  this  fact 
these  activities  in  the  inter- 
few.     The  big  corporation  of 
permitted  to  do,  and  i.s  doing, 
individuals  would  not  dare  to 
government   is   to   protect    the 
ijights  against  the  encrcachmenis 
paratively  easy  in  1809;   it  is 


liter.  President  Lincoln  wrote  as 


labor  Is  available  only  In  connection 

lapors    unless    somebody    else    cat:  Ing 

of  it,   induces   him   to   do    it.     But 

•       •      hold    that    labor    is    p'lor 

ijhat,    In    fact,    capital    u    the    fruit 

,ve    existed    If    labor    had    not    tlrst 


adother  wise  and  farseelng  states- 

le   has   in   simple   language   ex- 

Without  labor,  on  the  fai-m, 

there  would  be  no  factories,  no 

jentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

cost  of  the  proposed  farm  bill 

people  of  the  great  metropolis 

cost.     May  I  remind  him  that 

laborers  there  would  be  no  New 

"silk-stocking  district." 

saint  of  the  Democratic  Party 

Republican  Party,  and  it  is  my 

two  statements  combined  suc- 

the  two  groups — farmers  and 

ion   upon   which   our  economic 

es  has  been  erected.    This  foun- 

ry  but  its  maintenance  is  ahso- 

prosperlty  in  this  country.     Even 

laying  a  firm  foundation  first  and 

superstructure — the   walls   and 

ourselves  with  the  interests 

that  manufacturers  and  mer- 


chants and  bankers  may  h&re  their  If^eitimatc  share.  Too 
many  are  concerned  about  the  walls  and  roof  of  our  economic 
structure,  forgetting  that  without  a  solid  foundation  the 
whole  structure  is  doomed  to  fail  in  complete  wreckage.  Ii 
the  purchasing  power  of  these  two  all-important  groups  is 
re.: 'J  reel  by  cost  of  production  to  one  greup  and  living  wages 
and  reasonable  hours  to  the  second  group,  the  other  groups 
in  oui-  country  will  prosper  as  never  before.  The  interests 
of  the  farmer  and  laborers  are  in  common,  editorials  in  our 
dailies  and  speeches  by  our  great  industrialists  to  the  con- 
trary nctvvithstanding.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  if  by 
the  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  farming  group  is  fully  restor'  d  they  will 
furnish  the  best  market  for  labor-made  goodf-  in  the  country- 
It  is  equally  a  self-evident  fact  tliat  if  by  good  wages  and 
reasonable  hours  the  unemployed  are  put  back  to  v.crk  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  labor  giuup  is  fuliy  restored 
they  will  furnish  the  best  market  for  farm  products.  Thr: 
farmers  and  the  laborers  are  the  great  consumers.  Money 
and  credit,  to  an  overwhelming  extent,  should  belong  t(i 
them,  so  that  they  could  purchase  and  consume  most  of  the 
products  of  their  labor.  If  this  were  done,  factory  wheels 
v.-culd  never  cease  to  spin,  acres  would  never  be  idle,  and  no 
future  depression  would  be  possible. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  .'^ssion  is  to  m.aterially  aid 
these  two  groups  and  to  attempt  to  solve  their  prublem.s.  To 
a  certain  extent  they  must  help  themselves; — the  farmers  by 
rooi>:>ratives  and  the  laborers  by  collective  bargaining  and 
an  honest  effort  to  conciliate  their  differences.  To  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  cooperation,  may  I  cue  an  instance:  A  con- 
stituent of  m-.ne  sold  3,000  loose  boxes  of  Dthcious  apples  to 
a  certain  shipping  firm.  I  have  the  contract  here  before  me. 
Foliowm'?  were  the  prices: 


Variety 


Delk-ioos: 

l.=<0's  and  larger. 
163's  to  216s 


Fxtrrj 
f,in'-y 
[incc 


Jii 


Fancy 

I  rux: 


to  5.S 


On  the  same  day — September  22,  1037 — was  the  following 
quotation  m  a  Seattle  paper: 

DELICIOUS     PRICES     TOP     SEATTLE     APVLF.     MARKFT 

Seattle  retailers  Monday  paid  $2  40  to  $2  50  a  bo.x  for  extra  fancy 
Delic.ous  apples.  $1  75  to  $2  for  De!iclou.=;  packed  fancy  ai.d  better. 

If  this  was  the  price  to  the  retailer,  what  was  the  price  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  when  the  retailer  added  his  commis- 
sion?    Of  course,  the  laborer — the  consumer — cannot  afford 
to  purchase  such  high-pnced  apples  and  unjustly  blames  the 
tanner  wiihout  knowing  where  the  big  prcfit.s  went.     Now, 
the  farmers,  by  forming  cooperatives,  could  hold  their  com- 
modities and  mark^.'l  them  themselves,  and  if  the  cxces.'^ive 
profits  and  unrea:Kjnablc  freight  rates  were  abolished  they 
1   could  sell  them  to  the  consumers  at  a  reasonable  and  attain- 
able price.     If  the  railroads  will  not  be  content  with  reason- 
j   able  rates,  let  the  Government  own  and  operate  them  as  it 
I   does  the  Post   Office  Department — for  service   and  not   for 
profi^ 

The  farm  bill  passed  by  the  House  is  not  what  I  would 
really  like  to  see  enacted  into  law;  ii  is  more  or  less  of  a  com- 
-  promise,  as  all  legislation  u-sually  is.  I  would  rather  see  the 
I  Massingaln-Eichcr  cost-of-production  bill  enacted.  But  wo 
were  not  permitted  to  either  discuss  or  regi.,ter  our  votes  on 
that  mea.^ure.  Such  arc  the  undemocratic  rules  of  the 
House,  But  the  Jones  bill  is  a  step  forward  and  does  the 
following  for  agriculture: 

First.  Its  major  feature,  the  appropriation  for  soil  con- 
servation, applies  to  all  soil-depletmg  crops  thrcuehout  the 
country. 

Second.  Provision  is  made  for  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$125,000,000  for  the  double  purpose  of  purcha-sing  and  dis- 
tributmg,  through  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpo- 
ration, farm  commodities  in  this  country,  and  also  to  finance 
the    exportation    of   farm   commodities    and   the    products 
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thereof  to  foreicm  countries.    This  is  applicable  to  all  farm 
commodities  and  is  a  very  important  provision  of  the  bill. 

Third.  Tliere  is  a  provision  for  making  loans  on  variou.5 
commodities.  This  applies  to  all  commodities  that  can  be 
successfully  stored. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  provision  which  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  apply  for  correction  of  discriminaticns 
against  agricultural  products  in  the  freight-rate  schedules. 
This  applies  to  all  commodities. 

Fiftli.  There  is  provision  for  research  into  new  uses  and 
new  markets  for  the  various  commodities. 

Sixth.  The  only  feature  of  the  bill,  the  use  of  which  is 
limited  to  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  is  the 
niarketing-qjota  provision.  It  is  simply  a  limitation  on 
marketing.  Appropriate  provision  for  marketing  agree- 
ments applicable  to  most  other  commodities  was  passed  dur- 
uig  the  liist  ses.sicn  of  the  Congress  and  is  already  in  effect. 
This  wsis  sejiarated  from  the  main  farm  bill  because  of  the 
ne^d  for  immediate  action  thereon. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  appropriations,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act.  freight  rate,  new  uses,  research,  and  export 
provisions  apply  to  all  farm  commodities. 

The  proposed  wage  and  hour  bill  is  also  a  compromise. 
I  would  raUier  support  a  bill  "v^ith  definite  minimum  wage 
and  maximL'm  hour  provisions  which  would  give  unorgan- 
ized as  well  as  organized  labor  in  this  country'  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  There  would  be  no  talk  of  a  dictator- 
ship (nor  grounds  for  it »  if  the  farmers  received  the  cost 
of  production  for  their  investments  and  efforts,  and  laborers 
were  all  employed  and  received  wages  sufficient  to  guarantee 
them  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Contented  and  indus- 
trious home  owners  are  not  a  very  ferule  field  for  the 
spread  of  the  doctrines  of  communism,  fascism,  or  nazi-ism. 

We  are  n<?aring  the  adjournment  of  the  special  .se.ssion. 
We  have  not  accompli.shed  what  could  have  been  expected 
and  hoped  lor.  But  it  is  up  to  the  bitter  critics  of  these 
two  measures  to  prove  that  they  are  not  steps  in  the  right 
direction  and  that  the  great  agricultural  and  labor  groups 
will  not  be  substantially  benefited  by  the  enactment  of  these 
laws. 

It  is  diffiralt  to  legislate'  as  long  as  different  sections  of 
our  country  disagree,  as  long  as  farm  organizations  disagree, 
as  long  as  labor  organizations  disagree.  But  let  us  keep  this 
important  fact  always  in  the  forefront:  Tlie  ultimate  inter- 
ests of  the  farmers  and  the  laborers  are  in  common,  both 
groups  desire  permanent,  stable  purchasing  power  that  each 
may  con-sume  the  products  that  result  from  the  efficient  labor 
of  the  other  group.  I  am  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
these  two  groups,  because  upon  them  depend  the  welfare  of 
all  other  grojps. 

I  dejsire,  in  closing,  to  repeat  and  emphasize  that  these 
two  groups  are  the  foundation  of  our  economic  structure. 
and  this  foundation  must  at  any  and  all  costs  be  maintained 
secure  and  inviolate.  What  we  may  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish in  these  two  bills  may  we  sincerely  and  earnestly  de- 
termine to  accomplish  with  the  coming  of  the  new  year. 


The  Republican  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FREDERICK  STEIWER 

OF   OKEdON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  17  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 
I  16).  1937 


LETTER  BY  \^^LLIAM  S.   BENNET  TO  HON.   GEORGE  D.  AIKEN, 
GOVERNOR  OF  VERMONT 


Mr.  STEI^TTt.     Mr.  F>rcsident,  some  days  ago  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  a  statement  issued  by  the  Governor  of 
Vermont.  Hon.  George  D.  Aiken.    An  answer  to  that  state- 
IJCXXIT— App 33 


ment  has  been  made  by  a  former  Member  of  Congreai^  Hocu 
William  S.  Bennet.  It  is  a  siiort  letter.  I  a^k  unardmoos 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  m  the  Appendix  ol  tht^  Record. 
Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  wac>  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foilov/s; 

Dece:.ieee  IC,  1237. 
Hon.  George  D,  Atkih*, 

Mcmtpelier,  Vt. 

DuAR  Sir;  Your  open  letter  of  E>eceTTiber  4  t;-^  th'^  Republican 
NnttoriRl  Committee  made  the  heacUinep  or.  the  first  pacr-  of  several 
N,w  York  papers,  but  about  all  that  the  papers  ured  were  your  rwo 
statements — one  that  "we  have  become  a  party  of  old  mrr.."  "Jhe 
other  that  patriotic  citirxns  are  not  turnir.g  tc  the  Republican 
Party.  Thf-n.  was  ii]?-o  sc.ime  quotation  of  your  .scmewh^t  .='W"rcping 
attack  on  the  Republican  Party  and  your  demand  f  r  the  Irrjne- 
diate  preparation  of  an  affirmative  procram,  I  find,  hn%rcver.  that 
Senator  GnssoN,  of  your  State,  on  December  6,  inseited  your  state- 
ment In  full  In  the  Congressionax  RiaaRD.  and  I  have  read  it 
several  times  curefunv.  Practically  none  of  the  wcrth-whlle  eug- 
pestlons  which  you  m.ade  are  carried  In  the  nev-spap«.-rs.  However, 
there  are  none  of  them  that  have  not  been  under  discussion  for  at 
least  a  year,  and  some  of  them  as  long  as  40  years  You  go  hack 
to  the  McN^ir^.'-Haugen  bill;  properly  rmphas:ze  the  necesj'.ty  of 
Increased  production;  oppose  the  u.se  of  enormous  expenditures 
and  special  beneftt.s  as  a  political  eyrpedlcnt  for  attaching  agricul- 
ture and  others  to  our  party;  ask  that  the  peculiar  cifQculties  of 
agriculture  be  recognized,  as  well  as  its  fundamental  importai:ice; 
that  industry's  workers  be  assured  of  thetr  share  cf  the  national 
prodtjction;  the  restriction  of  '■monopolks  and  a  uimimum  of 
rreulation." 

Your  sixth  demand  is  "for  aU  work'^rs,  whether  Ir.  ;nG'u.s:ry, 
agriculture,  or  the  .scrvlc  occupations,  we  further  aemand  the  co- 
ordinatirn  Into  a  rational  E};-5tem  of  otir  present  unrelated  policies 
of  governmental  borrowing,  expenditure,  empl.^yment.  and  relief  on 
the  one  hand,  and  private  employment.  t,:.,xation.  and  deb:  repay- 
ment on  the  other."  I  have  read  that  six  or  seven  times  and  have 
not  the  slie:htest  Idea  what  it  means  speclScally.  .\5  a  generality 
It's  all  richt,  and  I  am  for  it.  You  also  dem.and  proper  relation.ship 
between  the  Govpniment  and  busln.jss;  state  that  the  nghtlul 
sovereignty  of  the  State.^  mtist  be  recognized,  because  the  weU- 
bruig  of  the  people  demands  that  we  do  so.  and.  fir.ally.  that  we 
must  preserve  all  useful  elements  of  our  Government  and  change 
only  by  con-mtutionai  means  those-  who.se  usefulness  has  ended. 
I  .should  think  that  as  to  this  program  you  would  have  with  you 
abou*  all  the  20,000  000  people  who  voted  m  1936  lor  either  Gov- 
ernor Landon  or  some  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  or  United 
States  Senator  or  Congressmen.  You  close  with  the  demand  "to 
purge  the  party  organization  of  its  reactlor.ary  and  tu:fair  elements, 
to  focus  Its  forces  on  the  recognition  cf  the  youth  c>f  our  Nation, 
to  prepare  Immediately  an  affirmative  program."  The  phr.ise  "re- 
actionary and  tinfair  elements'  sounds  well,  and  I  have  either  read 
or  heard  it  a  good  many  times  in  the  la.n  5  years,  but  rarely 
accompanied  by  any  definition,  'Who  compose  the  reactli:nary  und 
unfair  elem<"nts''  Are  all  men  and  women  e)ver  50  years  of  age  in 
that  group'  E>oe.s  It  comprise  all  the  members  of  the  uat.onal 
committer''  Unless  your  expreseion  Is  merely  rhetorical  you  cannot 
expect  the  national  committee  to  comply  with  your  request  You 
can't  ask  to  have  someone  fired  without  explicitly  defining  who  the 
person  is  you  wish  fired. 

The  first  pomt  under  your  third  dem.and  Is  "accept  In  general 
the  social  aims  which  the  opposing  pa.ny  has  had  the  wisdom  to 
adopt,  but  has  lacked  the  ability  to  pu"  into  efflclcnt  opera tlcn." 
If  vou  '.nil  send  m.e  a  list  of  those  social  alms,  I  ^"111  tmdertake 
to  "show  you  within  48  hours  after  receipt  of  your  letter  hew 
eaeh  and  "everyone  of  these  social  aims  that  an?'  worth  while,  if 
there  are  any.  originated  with  some  Republican,  Th(  New  Deal 
has  not  a  single  new  worth-while  thing.  If  what  you  are'  advocat- 
ing is  that  the  Republican  Party  ought  to  return  to  power  so  as  to 
resume  its  very  v-Tirth -while  welfare  program,  then  I  am  with  you, 
but  I  refu.'^e  to"  admit,  because  it  Is  not  the  fact,  that  the  New  Deal 
has  one  single,  new.  worth-while  aim. 

.\s  to  your  statement  "we  have  become  a  party  of  old  m.rn  "  I 
can  understand  how  that  seem5  to  be  true  In  Verm.ont ,  and  f'T  a 
very  creditable  reason.  Years  ago  Vermont  started  what  I  thirtk 
1-  t"he  eood  practice  of  selecting  good  men  for  places  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  and  keeping  them  there  unt;l 
they  die  or  voluntarily  retire.  I  served  in  the  House  M-nth  Frank 
Green  and  Porter  I>ale,  who  subsequently  went  to  the  Senate  and 
died  there,  and  'William  P  Dillingham,  as  a  Hous<-  member  of  th° 
Immieration  Committee,  of  which  he  wa.';  the  chairman  He  died 
in  office  I  have  not  the  slightest  doub'  that  to  a  young,  highly 
successful  busmes-sman  such  as  yourself,  with  these  examplt-s  be- 
fore vou.  vou  rather  look  upon  the  Rcpubhcan  Party  as  "an  old- 
man's  partv."  Incidentally,  In  the  House  of  Representatives  m  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  I  mys<.-lf  went  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  succeed  a  House  member.  David  .J    Post^er.  who  died  ir.  ofSce, 

Has  no  one  ever  told  vou  about  the  Young  Republican  clubs  m 
Oregon ^  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  Plttsburch  Young  Republican 
Club  which  no"  one  over  35  years  of  ag-e  is  permitted  to  )oin,  which 
has  30.000  niembcrs  and  which  did  such  excellent  w<^rk  m  the 
recent  municipal  cam.paign  there?  In  your  nelghtaorlne  State  of 
New  York,  the  Republican  Party  has  been  a  young  mens  party 
for  years  The  last  elderly  candidate  that  we  nominated  for  Gov- 
erno'r  was  Levi  P.  Morton.  Our  last  elderly  Republican  State 
chairman  was  CJeorge  W.  Dimn  in  1901.  We  have  run  only  on« 
senatorial  candidate  of  60  years  of  age  since  the  direct  elecuon 
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of  Senators  wa.s  instituted.     Th 
successful  man  like  yourself, 
40.     In   1936,  his  own 
where  he  is  serving  acceptably. 
Tom    Dewey    district    attorney 
majority.     He  is  35  years  of 
becomes  the  first  president   of 
people,  at  the  age  of  33.     I  a 
publican   club   on   December  4 
Incidentally,    himself    not    an 
president  of  the  Associated 
State  was  present.     In  November 
of  Saratoga    County,      His 
was   there.      He   is   Judge   of 
N.    Y..   and    his    predecessor, 
from  Buffalo,  was  there,  also 
If  you  want  to  see  a  really 
over  to  Albany,  any  time  in 
In  the  assembly,  in  which  the 
once-over.     I  have  been  up 
1936,   and   1937,   and  have  al 
and  evident  ability  of  the 
young  men  in  our  State  senat^ 
and  one  Isn't  so  forcibly 
number  in  the  assembly.     Also 
in   October   and   gotten   in   tout:h 
people  who  were  working  for 
others.     In    New   York,   the 
Party,  and  to  a  very  large 
masterly    planning    which 
largely  that  of  Republican 
Mr   Simpson,  who  was  bom  in 
that  in  choosing  leaders,  the  1 
sldered   is  the   calendar.     In   1 
Governor,  Judge  William  F.  Bl 
than    any   of    our   recent    can 
made   the   best   run   that   any 
years,  receiving  279,434  votes 

Nor  is  the  success  of  young 
In   the   party   confijied   to   New 
neighboring  State  of 
age  of   34;    Henut   Styles   Bri: 
neighboring  State  of  New 
United  States  Senator  in   1936 
these  in.stances.     They  do  not 
"we  have  become  a  party  of  o 
that   patriotic   citizens   are   not 
today.     In  1936  Henry  E.  Stubbii 
press  from  the  Tenth  District 
He  died   early   in    1937,   and   his 
by    somewhere    around    4,000 
Theodore    A.   Peyser,    a   Democrat 
the    Seventeenth    District    of 
He   died,  and   on  November   2, 
elected    to    succeed    him    by   a 
absolute    majority    over    both 
candidates.     In  Ohio,   on 
Republican   for   the   first   time 
majority.     The    Republicans 
Columbus,    Youngstown.    and 
of  Ohio  did  not  call  an  election 
death   of  Warren  J.  Duffey,  a 
done    .so.     Here    are    three 
Republican  Party  since  January 
In  New  York  City  as  a  Republi 

It   was    a   nonpartisan   victorj 
worth   noting  that  with  a 
1936,  15,000  more  people  voted 
llcan  column  than  voted  for 
1936,  and  that  the  votes  that  th( 
column  exceeded  the  votes  whi 
Am.erican   Labor,   and   Progressi 
It  was  a  great  spiritual  victory 
has  had  probably  since   1896 
party  in  New  York  City  than  an 
cite  me  some  proof  that  patrlotjl 
Republican  Party  today.     I  can 

Your  proposition  in  relation 
little  value.    The  real  fight  on 
of    southern    representation    in 
about   1900,  but  the   time  Is  i 
tation  from  the  Southern  Statefe 
Btantially  and  materially  reduced 
from  congressional  dlstrlcta  in 
Republican  votes.     In  New  Yorl: 
gates  to  the  national  conventiop 
City  districts  are  so  heavily 
which   cast   their   electoral   votes 
President  get  a  bonus  of  three 
would  have   had  six   delegates 
1936,  therefore  had  nine,  a  50 
and  it  will  have  the  same  honor 

The  national  committee  has 
national  convention  by  the 
at  that  convention.     If  the 
then  the  national  committee 
Other   time  that  It  regularly 


t  was  Mr.  CLUirrT  in  1934,  a  highly 

active  and  vigorous  as  a  man    of 

district  sent  him  to  Congress, 

At  our  recent  election,  we  made 

of    New    York    County    by    111.000 

Newbold  Morris,  on  January   1, 

the   council  of   a   city   ctf   7.000,000 

a  meeting  at  the  Young  Re- 

1937,   in   honor   of  Bruce   Barto.v. 

man,    at   which    Al    Simon,   tlie 

Republican  Clubs  of  New  York 

he  was  elected  district  attorney 

predecessor.    Donald    Boyle. 

children's    court    in   Amsterdam. 

J.   Mahoney,   a   State   senator 
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body  of  young  Republicans,  rvsi 

.  and  give  the  85  Republicans 

Republicans  have  20  majority,  tlie 

now  once  each  year  in  1934'  195  5, 

been   impressed  with   the   youth 

assembly.     There   are   fijie 

too,  but  that   is  a  smaller  body, 

as  by  the  large  body  and  larger 

70U  should  have  been  in  New  York 

with   the   committees   of   young 

:  Dewey,   Morris.   Stanley   Isaacs,   ar.d 

g   people   are   in    the   Republic^ji 

are  running  it.     The   bold  and 

our    primaries    this    fall    wis 

chairman  of  New  York  County, 

1895.     It  is  oxir  belief  in  New  Yo)-k 

^ast   important  element   to  be  con- 

we  chose   as  our   candidate  f^r 

akley;   not  an  old  man,  but  old?r 

have    been.     Judge    Bleakley 

ublican   candidate  ha.?   made   .n 

than  Governor  Landon. 

Republicans  and  their  prominence 

York.     Senator   Lodge,   from   your 

was  elected   in    1936.   at   tJie 

Es   was   elected   Governor   of   your 

"  ire  in  1934  at  the  age  of  36,  ar.d 

at  the  age  of  38,     I  could  add  to 

It  all  accord   with   your  Btatemer.t 

d   men."     Your  next  statement    .a 

turning   to   the   Republican   Party 

a  Democrat,  was  elected  to  Cor- 

Californla  by  a  40.000  major.tv. 

Democratic   successor   was   elected 

possibly    a    little    more.     In     1936 

was    elected    to    Congress   from 

York    by    a    little    over    7,000. 

Bruce  B.\eton,   a  Republican,   wa.s 

plurality    of    over    13,000,    and    an 

Democratic    and    American    Labor 

2.   the   city  of   Bucyrus   went 

n  30   years,   and    by   a  substantial 

carried     Cincinnati,     Clevelanc, 

Airon.     The    Democratic    Governor 

to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 

l})emocrat,   although  he   could  have 

of    people    turning    to    thu 

1937.     I  do  not  claim  the  resul'; 

victory, 
for   good   government,   but    it    if; 
registration  as   compared  with. 
Mayor  LaGuardia  in  the  Repub- 
Landon  in  that  column  Ir. 
mayor  received  in  the  Rjepublican. 
he  received  in  the  City  Fusion. 
Parties  combined.     In   addition 
the  greatest  the  Republican  Party 
did  more  to  make  us   a  united 
campaign  since  that  date.     Please 
c  citizens  are  not  turning  to  the 
ot  find  it  In  the  election  returns. 
the  national  committee  has  very 
question  was  on  the  reduction 
national    conventions.     It    started 
aterial.     Not  only  was   represen- 
in  the  national  convention  sub- 
but  there  was  also  a  reduction 
Northern  States  which  cast  small 
State  we  lost  two  or  three  dele- 
because  some  of  our  New  York 
On  the  other  hand.  States 
for   a   Republican   candidate   tor 
delegates  at  large.     Vermont,  which 
n   the   Republican   Convention   of 
Increment  for  Republicanism, 
in  1940. 
chairman  chosen  for  It  at  each 
te  for  the  Presidency  chosen 
resigns  in  his  4-year  term, 
choose  his  successor.     The  only 
Is  when  it  sits   immediately 
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preceding  a  national  convention  on  protested  election  case*. 
There  have  been  very  few  of  these  in  recent  years  Heretofore,  uo 
one  ha.s  ever  thought  of  reducing  the  power  of  national  committee- 
men of  Maine,  Vermont,  Delaware,  Wyomin'j;,  Texas,  Louis'.una, 
Mi-ssissippi,  and  so  forth,  and  increasing  tremendously  the  power 
of  the  national  committeemen  of  New  York.  Pemisylvania,  Illinois, 
and  one  or  two  other  large  States.  However,  if  you  can  pet  some 
of  the  other  smaller  States  to  join  you  in  your  crusade,  I  imapme 
that  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  would  po  along  with 
you.  They  would  have  everything  to  pain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
In  1936,  Illinois  cast  a  million  and  a  half  Republican  votes.  New 
York  over  2,000  000  and  Penn.<ylvania  about  1,700,000,  thus  con- 
.siderably  over  25  percent  of  the  vote.-  ca<5t  for  Governor  Landon. 
and  on  your  plan  would  give  thc-^e  three  States  25  percent  of  the 
voting  power  in  the  national  committee.  Vermont  cast  81.000. 
To  what  extent  your  plin  would  reduce  the  power  of  the  national 
committeeman  from  your  State  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

I  am  for  an  aiflrmative  program,  and  pretty  near  the  whole 
country  is  for  the  same  prc-pram  Let  us  put  first  things  first. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  what  we  need  Is  a  revival  of  Industry. 
President  Ro<:)s«>velt  and  the  National  A.-^snc.atlon  of  Manufacturers 
agree  that  the  country  is  fundamentally  stmnd.  That  as,sociation 
Is  m»^'ting  in  .New  Y  rk  City  now  They  .say  that  If  a  few  statutes 
are  repealed  thev  ran  bring  back  i^ro.sjxrlty.  They  should  know. 
They  are  running  the  industries  of  the  country  If  they  take  the 
responsibility  of  givinp  that  ad'.l'^e.  It  ought  to  be  tried.  I  would 
add  one  thing  to  what  they  said;  that  is.  stop  trying  to  make  a 
trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain.  Your  neighbor.  Senator 
Lodge,  points  out  that  the  mere  threat  of  that  agreement  was 
largely  resp--nsible  for  the  laying  off  of  700  men  In  one  textile 
factory  in  Ma.=suchu.sett.s,  In  times  like  these  we  cannot  afford 
doubtful  experiments  Be.«ides  until  the  present  business  recession 
Is  stepped  Conpress  will  not  be  m  the  mood  to  cimsider  even  such 
a  thouphtful  proprum  't  lonp-ranpe  legl.'>latlon  as  you  sugpest,  for 
eood  legislation  requires  careful  thoupht  and  deliberation.  It 
rarely  Is  passed  in  a  bu.sine.s.s  panic.  The  Bible  telis  us  that  there 
is  a  time  for  all  things.  Ripht  now  is  the  time  to  repeal  a  few 
statutes.  We  must  be  Americans  even  before  we  are  Republicans, 
and  consider  the  good  of  the  country  even  before  party  advantape. 
Don't  a.=k  for  new  substantive  statutes  when  what  we  need  l.s  the 
repeal  of  some  we  already  have  As  the  young  lady  sang  on  tiie 
East  Side,  "Dont  bring  me  posies  when  its  shoests  that  I  need.  ' 

i    Very  truly  yours, 

I  (Sipnetli      William  S.  Bevnet. 


Mayor  Hairue   Docs   Not   Believe  That  There  Are 
Any  Rights  Which  He  Ls  Bound  to  Respect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


(jF 


HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF   -Mo.N  I  A.NA 

IN  THK  FfOUSE  OF  RKPRESEXTATIVES 
Friday.  Deccjubcr  17.  1937 


EDITORIAL   P-ROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
December  17  i.s.sue  of  the  New  York  Times,  which  deplores 
the  attitude  of  Mayor  Frank  Hague  regarding  the  suppres- 
sion of  civil  liberties  in  Jcrcey  City,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  17.  1937] 
"I  .^M  THE  law" 

It  Is  a  little  embarrassing  to  know  what  to  do  about  Mayor 
Hague,  of  Jersev  City  Otlier  officials  in  this  broad  country  have 
successfully  supprep.sed  this  or  that  civil  liberty  for  a  time.  But 
most  of  them  have  thought  it  necessary  to  .surround  their  action 
unth  an  alibi  of  some  sort,  a  pretem^e  of  legality,  a  touch  of  that 
hypocrisy  which  is  the  homape  that  vice  cu.stomarlly  pays  to 
virtue;  not  so  Mayor  Hapue.  He  has  no  use  for  either  practical 
or  philosophical  subterfuges.  If  vou  don't  want  union  organizers 
in  your  city,  you  tell  ihem  to  keep  out.  If  they  come  In,  you  have 
the  police  arrost  them  or  kick  them  out.  If  they  come  on  foot, 
you  physically  force  them  back  into  the  tubes  or  on  board  the 
ferries.  If  they  come  by  car,  you  have  policemen  meet  them  and 
ask  them  to  drtv  back  the  way  they  came.  You  prohibit  the 
distribution  of  leaflets.  You  don't  allow  peaceful  picketing  when 
you  don't  want  it.  You  intimidate  the  owners  of  assembly  halls 
so  that  they  will  not  rent  to  the  C.  I.  O. 

So  far  as  can  bo  learned.  Mayor  Hague  does  not  believe  that 
there  are  any  right,-,  that  he  is  bound  to  respect.  His  political 
science  is  simple:  "I  decide.  I  do,  me,  right  here.  I  am  the  law." 
This  states  the  issue  plainly,  and  no  one  who  believes  in  a  reign 
of  law  or  In  the  pi.^scrvation  of  human  liberties  need  be  confused. 

One  point,  however,  Ls  confusing      What  does  a  man  of  Mayor 
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Hague's  supposed  r.s»uteness  think  he  l.~  achieving'!  Hi.';  object  all 
gublime,  as  far  as  one  can  mak^  out.  is  t'  attnict  employer'^  to 
Jersey  City,  so  that  they  will  rent  or  build  factories,  give  employ- 
mfnt,  produce  more  goods,  and  pay  more  taxes,  makiii^-  bigpr-r  and 
better  pay  loUs  possible  for  the  Hague  m.ichlnc  Tlie  chain  of 
causation  .seems  perfectly  sound  at  every  point  except  the  begin- 
ning. His  metliods  are  not  likely  to  attract  employers  to  Jersey 
City.  For  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  methods  cav.  be 
more  than  tempumr  ly  i-uccessful  Meanwhiie.  thev  arc  caiculat<?d 
not  merely  to  create  s>Tnpathy  tlirrurhout  the  country  for  CIO. 
organizers  but  to  buiid  up  a  growing  resentment  on  the  part  of 
workers  in  Jersey  City  that  will  make  them  much  mure  willing 
converts  to  the  C  I.  O  organizers  when  ihey  eventually  do  enter 
th:-in  they  would  otherwls*-  have  been 

V.hen  Mayor  Hague  ivud  "I  am  the  law,"  h^-  unconsciously 
recalled  Louis  XIV  Some  grnuineiy  devoted  fnend  oujht  to  emu- 
late another  prominent  ligure  in  French  h.siury  and  warn  the 
mayor  that  his  suppresjsir'n  of  e;v:l  libervies  m  this  Instance  is 
worse  tixan  a  cr.me,  it  i£  a  blunder 


Wa^e  and  Hour  Lej^islation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

(iF  nkhi;a.'-ka 

IX  THK    SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Dcccv.bcr  17   {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16».  19i7 


ADDRESS  BY  HON'    I.KWTS  B    SCHWEI.LENBACH,  OF  WASHING- 
TON",  DECLMBEl?    IG,    1937 


Mr  BURKi:.  Mr.  President,  last  nipht  at  the  Town  Hall 
in  New  York  C'lty,  a  vcr\-  abie,  inter* filing,  and.  I  might  say, 
illuminating  addrevSs  on  the  subject  of  wage  and  hour  leg- 
islation w-\s  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton iMr.  ScHA-ELLENBACHJ.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  the  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

Tl;ere  being  no  objection,  the  add: ess  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the   Record,  as  follows; 

Only  General  Johnson  and  I  fully  appreciate  what  a  privilepc 
It  is  for  me  to  be  here— not  only  able  to  appear  with  him.  but 
even  to  have  a  rhancf  to  say  my  say  before  he  can  say  his 

In  the  World  War  I  wj^  a  private  in  the  T\»-elfth  United  States 
Infantry,  Eigh  h  Division.  Tlie  commanding  general  of  the 
di'/tslon  wa-s  General  John.s»>n  Thl."-  is  the  Srst  time  I  have  ever 
been  within  a  mile  of  him  without  having  to  stand  at  attention. 

1.    DEMOCIATIC     GOVEKNMUNT     MUST     KEEP     ITS     PROMISES 

Only  In  a  democracy  can  a  private  speak  as  freely  as  a  general. 
Tliat's  one   of  the   rea-sons   I   like   It. 

But  :n  many  countries  pe<iple  have  grown  tired  of  democratic 
leaders  who  promi.se  much  and  then  torpet  their  promises.  If 
the  American  people  have  faith  today  m  the  democratic  method 
of  government  it  Is  because  they  have  faith  in  democratically 
chosen  leaders  J^ho  carry  out  their  covenants;  It  is  because  they 
have  faith  In  the  ability  of  the  democratic  system  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  modern  world  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
people. 

In  the  MadiKcm  Square  ftddres.s  which  close^l  the  last  campaign 
President  Roow/elt  promL-wd  "Our  vision  for  the  future  contains 
more  than  promises  This  is  our  answer  to  those  who.  silent 
about  their  owr  plans,  ask  us  to  state  our  objectives.  Of  course, 
we  will  continue  to  seek  to  Improve  working  conditions  for  the 
workers  of  America,  to  reduce  hours  overlong.  to  increase  wages 
which  spell  starvation,  to  end  the  labor  of  children,  to  "v^ipe  out 
sweatshops  " 

In  unmistakable  ntimbers  the  American  people  voted  "Aye." 
Unless  democra<y  is  a  sham,  a  start  must  be  made  on  that  pro- 
gram to  carry  oat  the  President's  promise. 

A  majority  ol  the  Congress  believes  that  the  wage  and  hour 
bill  pending  In  the  Congress  is  a  good  start. 

2.   THE   ECONOMIC   PUEPOSES   OF   WAGE   AND    HOI-K    LEGTSI^TION 

In  1936  the  >.nierican  people  responded  enthusiastically  to  the 
proposed  that  C-overnment  take  affirmative  rwrtion  to  bolster  up 
wupes  excessively  low  and  to  curb  workmg  hours  excessively  long. 

Why? 

Was  it  ."^imply  an  emotional  urge  to  miUce  a  few  cruel  and  anti- 
social employers   toe  a   mark? 

No.  It  was  an  intelligent  reali2yjtion  that,  as  President  Rocx^e- 
velt  .said  in  bus  recent  fireside  chat,  "a  few  more  dollars  a  week 
in  wages,  a  better  disiribution  of  Jobs,  with  shorter  working  day. 
will  almost  overnight  make  our  lowest-paid  workers  actual  buyers 
of  billions  of  do.iars  of  industrial  and  farm  products." 


In  other  words,  the  American  people  are  determined  to  turn 
the  increasing  use  of  labor-saving  devices  into  increased  wealth 
and  in-- re  sing  security  instead  of  increased  ■unemployment  and 
increa:iing  instability. 

3      THE    NKCESSITY    OP   tTSING    AJ»    ADMINISTR.ATI\'E    AGENCY    BTJREAUCRACT 

Possibly  the  wage  and  hour  bill  now  in  Congress  may  be  criti- 
cized for  not  going  far  enough  toward  that  objective,  but,  so  far  as 
it  does  go.  it  1^  a  good  start.  With  time  and  experience  the  ma- 
chinery it  will  pet  up  can  b?  constantly  Im.prcved 

The  bill  states  that  its  objective  is  to  work  toward  a  maximum 
40 -hour  workweek  and  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  for 
industri'-s  competing  In  the  interstate  markets.  Over  a  period  of 
time  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  possible  to  establish  these  as 
minimum  standards  for  all  Industries  throughout  the  United 
States. 

As  an  ultimate  objective  we  wiir.t  adequate  labor  standards  uni- 
form throughout  the  country.  But  the  Congress  cannot  ignore 
existing  geographic  and  industrial  diversities  an"d  hope  to  eliminate 
all  of  them  Immediately.  For  years  widely  different  wage  scales 
and  hour  schedule.s  ha%-e  prevailed  In  difTerent  Industries  and  dif- 
ferent localities,  Tliesc  cannct  be  adjusted  to  a  single  minimum- 
wage  scale  or  maximum-hour  schedule  without  producing  great 
hardship  unless  the  wage  scale  and  hour  schedule  is  so  low  as  to 
be  illusory  for  most  of  the  workers  whom  we  are  trying  to  protect. 

If  you  agree — if  you  brlieve  that  at  the  beginning  we  have  no 
choice  except  to  tolerate  d.flerent  minimum  standards  for  difTer- 
ent  industries  and  then  work  upward  evening  them  upward  ever 
a  period  of  time — somebody  must  determine  what  those  differences 
shall  be. 

That  Job  is  too  complicated  for  a  Congress  that  ha.s  a  thousand 
other  things  to  do.  As  Ju.'-tice  Cardozo  wiselv  pointed  out  in  the 
N  R,  A  case  iSc'iCchtcr  case.  29:,  U  S  495..  "the  industries  of  this 
country  are  too  many  and  diverse  to  mak"  it  pr>tsible  for  the  Con- 
gress in  matters  .such  as  these  to  legislate  directly  with  adequate 
upprerianon  cf  varying  conditions" 

Congress  ha.s  to  turn  over  the  determination  of  what  those  dif- 
ferences shall  be  and  how  long  they  shall  last  to  some  administra- 
tive agency,  a  board,  a  single  admin. :>trucr.  or  some  combination 
of  the  two  If  we  a.'e  Ercing  to  have  diftcrentials,  there  is  simply 
no  other  way  to  meet  the  problem 

General  Johnson  himseil  is  on  the  record  respecting  need  of 
flexibility  and  adminisirative  discretion  in  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter A  day  or  so  after  the  wage  and  hour  b.!l  was  Introduced, 
the  general  in  his  newspaper  column  pointed  cut  that  the  bill  did 
delegate  broad  powers  to  an  administrative  board  But  let  me 
qticte  to  you  just  what  he  then  said  about  the  need  of  such  di»- 
cretienary  powers. 

"Tliis  column  docs  not  criticize  that.  It  thinks,  as  has  been 
repeate>dly  stated.  (1  i  that  such  a  law  is  necessary  to  keep  degraded 
labor  conditions  in  cne  area  from  degrading  labor  conditions  gen- 
erally and  to  prevent  such  downward  spirals  as  ruined  labor  m  the 
depression,  (2)  that  American  conditions  are  too  varied  to  do  that 
by  legi.slative  fiat  or  otherwise  than  by  administrative  action  on  the 
broadest  possible  di-scretion.  and  i3)  that  it  can't  be  done  at  all 
without   adequate   power  to  discipline   chiselers. 

'  Tins  bill  does  all  tlut,  and  don  t  let  anybody  tell  ycu  anything 
different  This  column's  only  regret  Is  that  it  couldn't  do  it 
fri^nkly,  m  barnyard  lancuape." 

Furthermore,  you  can't  efft>ctlvely  enforce  wage  and  hour  legis- 
lation applicable  to  all  American  industry  without  utilizing  an 
administrative  agency.  Those  who  propose  leaving  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  wage  and  hour  law  to  the  local  Federal  district  attor- 
ney really  don't  want  effective  wage  and  hour  legislation.  Can 
you  imagine  the  position  of  a  district  attorneys  office  in  a  locality 
where  the  law  is  unpopular  because  it-s  violation  means  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  some  other  community  If  he  is  human, 
the  district  attorney  wiH  see  no  evil,  hear  no  evil,  speak  no  evil. 
Prohibition  taught  us  that. 

That  is  why  the  bill  now  in  Confess  authorizes  an  adminis- 
trative agency  after  investigation  and  he,-\ring  to  fix — and  to 
enforce-  minimum  standards  for  different  indu.stries  and  if  need 
be  for  different  localities  which  will  approach  the  .stated  objec- 
tives of  a  40-cent  minimum  wiige  and  a  40-hour  maximum  work- 
week as  nearly  as  is  ecii'nomically  feasible  without  curtailing 
employment  or  earning  power, 

4.    THE  ALTERN.^m•E  OF  A   STSTESl   OF   ST,^TE  T.'.F.IFF  WALLS 

Critics  cf  the  bill  now  propose  as  an  alternative  tliat  the  Fed- 
eral Government  hand  over  the  reETulation  cf  minimum  wages  and 
hours  completely  to  the  States  and  permit  each  Siate  to  forbid 
goods  not  produced  in  conformity  with  its  own  labor  standards 
from  crossing  its  borders.  American  industry  now  has  a  broad 
domestic  market  free  of  all  tariff  barrier-.  IJnder  the  scheme  I 
have  just  described  it  would  have  to  adjust  itself  to  the  tariff 
walls,  border  patrols,  and.  I  suppose,  custom.s  services  of  48  different 
States.  One  of  the  chief  reason?  for  the  Ccnstitution  wat,  the  de- 
sire to  get  rid  of  intrrnal  trade  barriers  between  ti.e  States  si~'  they 
would  not  come  to  hate  each  other  like  the  wrangling  countries  of 
Europe. 

I  am  willing  to  let  the  Federal  Government  prescribe  ware  and 
hour  standards  which  manufacturers  in  my  State  of  Washington 
must  comply  with  if  they  wLsh  to  ship  their  goods  m  interstate 
commerce.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  let  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  or  the  State  of  Illinois  prescribe  labor  s-tandards  for 
the  Staf/C  of  Wa&hingtoiL 
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MAINE 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


'ive  day  of  Tuesday.  November 
1937  I 


H.  STY  I  .KS  BRIDGES,  OP  NEW 
EECEMBER  17,  1937 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  over  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  thii  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  discussed  current  questions  before  tiie  Senate, 
his  topic  being  Emergency.  ]  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  may  be  printed  in  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Bkcoro,  as  f oj  lows: 


Ladle.s  and  eontlemen  of  the  rudio  audience,  it  Is  my  intention 
to  speak  brietly  this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
business  deprer-sion  and  to  submit  a  program  for  its  cure. 

For  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  enactment  of  legislation 
much  favored  by  the  administration,  .'^uch  as  the  N.  R  A.,  the 
wage  and  hour  bill.  Federal  Housing  Authority,  Neutrality,  Wag- 
ner Labor  Relation.s  bill,  we  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  have  heard  much  use  made  of  the  word 
"emergency."  "Emergency,"  "emereency."  has  been  drummed  into 
our  ears  for  5  years.  When  necessary  an  emergency  can 
always  be  discovered  to  justify  the  forcing  of  an  issue.  The 
very  word  "emerpency"  instills  fear  m  tho  hearts  of  a  few.  Com- 
ing from  tha-^e  in  power  the  word  "emergency"  attached  to  a 
recrmmendation  lia-s  meant,  for  the  moet  part.  Immediate  action 
without  proper  .•^tudy  Overu.se  of  a  phrase  causes  it  to  become 
hackneyed.  In  the  ia.st  few  months  particularly,  so-called  emer- 
gency measures  have  been  but  wolves  In  sheep's  clothing. 

Bills  which,  stripped  of  the  cloak  of  "emergency,"  stand  out  as 
administration  mu.st  bills  or  measures  of  political  expediency, 
innocent  enout^h  on  their  face  but  whose  pas.^age  means  greater 
centraliza'lon  of  power.  The  danger  of  making  the  word  "emer- 
gency" commonplace  is  evident.  Like  the  cry  of  "wolf,"  too  many 
false  alarms  make  for  a  poor  fire  department.  'When  a  real  cri.sls 
appears  the  powers  of  resistanre  are  broken  down  and  the  ability 
to  recognize  an  emerc;ency  before   It  l.s  too  late   is  destroyed. 

Today  the  United  States  has  a  real  emergency  at  hand.  We  are 
slowly  bogging  down  into  the  qultk.sands  of  a  depre&iion.  WeaseJ 
words  such  as  "market  reaction."  "bur-iness  setback."  or  "recos^<ior\." 
do  not  correctly  state  the  cause  of  recent  thousands  of  lay-offs  of 
workers  in  Industrial  plant.s;  of  the  wholesale  cancelation  of 
orders  for  new  trocd.s.  cf  the  many  thousands  of  new  applications 
for  relief:  and  for  the  economic  Jitters  of  the  American  people. 
No:  this  time  the  emergency  Is  real  and  not  even  the  warning 
scream  ha.s  gone  out  from  the  administration  forces.  This  is 
something  they  dulnt  plan  that  -.vay 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  New  Deal  planners  to  tinker,  to 
adjust,  to  sit  in  high  places  on  boards  and  on  projects,  to  tell  the 
farmer  how  much  he  must  plant,  and  to  tell  the  businessman  who 
he  must  hire  and  ftre.  But  so  far  no  admlni-stration  leader  has 
made  a  constructive  move  toward  1937  national  recovery.  Con- 
gress has  been  in  special  session  over  a  month,  called  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  purpti.se  of  enacting  extraordinary  measures.  Ad- 
journment for  Christmas  is  dra^^ing  nigh  and.  so  far.  all  the 
Senate  has  accomplished  is  to  filibuster  on  antllynching.  to  vote 
Itself  traveling  expense.s,  and  to  discuss  a  farm  bill  that  is  of  very 
questionable  merit. 

The  House  has  spent  its  time  VTtlng  Itself  traveling  expenses. 
voting  the  questionable  farm  bill,  and  Jockeying  a  wage  and  hour 
bill  that  business  d<x>s  not  want,  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  does  not  want,  and  that  seemingly  nobody  wants.  The 
President  has  spent  much  of  his  time  fl.shlng.  The  real  emer- 
gency has  been  allowed  to  caln  headway  Not  one  thing  has  been 
done  to  check  the  fires  of  depre.sslon.  Not  one  constructive  thing 
has  been  done  to  encourage  industry  to  produce  more  goods,  spend 
more  money,  or  employ  mire  labor  Not  one  thing  has  been  done 
to  give  the  people  confidence  in  the  money  of  the  Nation  or  In  the 
security  of  their  Jobs  Not  one  thing  has  been  done  to  start  the 
Treasury  on  the  road  to  a  balanced  Budget  or  to  keep  the  country 
from  bankruptcy.  Not  one  official  act  has  been  undertaken  to 
remove  the  threat  of  Inflation  from  our  statute  books.  Not  one 
thing  has  been  done  to  remove  the  fear  of  uncertainty  in  the 
country's  financial  and  economic  future. 

It  would  be  useless  to  talk  endlessly  of  the  plight  of  industry 
facing  depre-ssion,  of  labor  facing  unemployment,  and  of  our 
people  as  a  whole  In  a  state  of  economic  unrest,  if  a  program 
for  the  correction  of  the  rau.ses  of  depression  were  net  at  hand. 
The  deplorable  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  the  pre.sence  of  real 
emergency  at  our  very  do  irs  and  nothing  being  done.  We  have 
seen  In  the  past  9  years  what  the  disease  of  depression  can  do 
to  ruin  a  country  and  ravage  a  people's  morale.  We  have  the 
medicine  at  hand  to  stop  the  further  encroachment  of  the  disease 
and  to  recoup  the  lo.sses  Under  the  leadership  of  the  President 
and  Congress  we  could  start  the  march  to  economic  safety  today, 
If  we  could  have  a  Glncere  effort  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
and  Immediate  action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

The  steps  ''o  economic  recovery  are; 

First  The  immediate  repeal  of  the  tax  on  undistributed  cor- 
porate profits,  which  burden.s  Industry  and  Jeopardizes  the  Jobs 
of  those  employed:  which  prevents  the  absorption  into  private  in- 
dustry of  those  now  unemployed:  which  Is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  administration  relief  program  In  that  It  discourages  the  em- 
ployment in  private  Indu-stry  of  those  on  relief  rolls:  which  penal- 
izes the  accumulation  of  corporate  reserves  normally  u.sed  to 
maintain  wage  payments  and  hence  employment  during  business 
recession:  which  makes  It  impossible  for  Industry  to  finance  ex- 
pansion out  of  profits  and  hence  prevents  the  normal  growth  of 
American  busine.ss:  which  promotes  monopoly  and  places  a  dis- 
criminating burden  on  small  business  enterprises:  and  which 
complicates  our  tax  FV'stem  because  It  is  not  a  tax  measure  at  all 
but  one  of  social  reform.  Its  imnedlate  repeal  wcaild  be  a  ray 
of  sunshine  on  the  black  business  horizon. 

Second.  Drastic  amendment  of  the  capital-gains  tax,  which  is 
a  weight  on  Industry  and  the  cause  of  many  of  otor  economic  Ills: 
which  prevents  the  growth  of  business  and  seriously  retards  the 
financing  of  new  enterprl.ses:  which  harms  labor  and  creates  un- 
employment by  closing  the  gates  of  Industrial  expansion;  which 
was  an  Important  factor  In  the  credit  Inflation  of  1828  and  1929; 
wtilcii  leads  people  to  believe  that  prices  are  values,    irhe  capital- 
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paln<;  tax  Is  unfair  and  should  be  amended  so  that  capital  gains 
would  be  treated  on  a  basis  of  separate  flat  tax.  To  treat  capital 
gains  p.s  en  a  pw  with  eanied  income  is  dlsad\-anta£reous  both 
f r<  m  a  revenue  and  business  standpoint.  We  should  go  back  to 
the  cou.'-se  originally  adopted  in  1921  and  put  capital  gams  in  a 
special  classification  and  subJtKrt  them  to  moderate  tax.  In  this 
way  this  tax  would  b»  fairer  and  what  is  more,  would  produce 
more  money  to  the  Government,  which,  after  all.  Is  the  purpose 
of  a  tax 

Third  Take  the  Goverrunent  out  of  competition  with  private 
Industry  in  ail  lields,  and  thus  give  .f^me  indication  to  the  pri- 
vate citizen  that  he  can  go  into  busuiess  without  having  his  own 
Govcxnment,  wh  ch  he  supports  by  his  taxes,  as  a  bu.sincss  com- 
petitor. The  prcigrcss  cf  Ainenca  is  tied  up  with  the  progress  of 
American  mdustry,  and  not  with  the  progress  of  Government- 
financed  projects. 

Fourth  Am-^ncl  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Art  so  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  may  arbitrate  the  diCertnre.s  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  In  an  American  manner  and  not 
subject  industn,'  and  all  labor  organizations,  .save  its  own  lavorite, 
to  a  third  degree:  equalize  the  rights  of  both  parties  involved  m  a 
labor  controversy  so  that  all  employers  and  all  employees,  icgard- 
less  of  their  nr;ranlziitIon,  may  have  a  fair,  unbiased  hearing': 
remove  the  partiality  which  the  Board  has  di.«played.  in  the  vast 
maj<'rity  of  its  cases  to  date,  toward  one  arm  of  organized  labor 
and  thus  prevent  discrimination  against  one  brancli  of  organized 
labor   and   favoritism    U>   another 

Fifth  DevliM?  a  sensible  plan  to  balance  the  Budget  in  the  near 
future  and  stick  to  It  instead  of  making  semiannual  promises 
baaeU  on  wishful  thinking  Thi^  plan  would  entail  the  cutting 
down  of  Gjvemnieni  expenditures  in  wasteful  and  useless  proj- 
ect? and  for  the  upkerp  cf  the  vast  political  bureriucracles  now 
saddled  on  th**  f'acks  of  the  people,  encourage  Crovemment  saving 
rather   than   Goxernment   spending 

Sixth  Repi  rt.1  the  Th  una.s  inflation  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933  so  that  the  vicious  threat  of 
Inflation  may  be  removed  The  power  that  was  given  the  Chief 
Executive  In'  1933  to  is-sue  $3  000.000  000  In  greenbacks.  Irredeem- 
able in  anything  ctt  value  and  with  no  backing  whatever,  is  a 
fundan.ental  mf.uence  in  undermining  business  conditions.  The 
powf  r  to  regulate  mon.ey  should  re.st  In  Coiigress  wh.ere  It  belcngs. 
There  l«  n<<  excuse  on  our  part  for  having  the  Thomas  greenback 
amendment   on    Dur  statute   books. 

To  mv  mind  the.se  would  be  constructive  steps  and  would  show 
our  pei'ple  that  th':'ir  Chief  Executive  and  their  elected  repre- 
rentpitlves  were  taking  action  to  arrest  the  very  real  emergency 
that  is  now  upon  us  These  stcpw:  are  all  part,  of  the  Republican 
propmm  to  end  this  depression  There  are  many  measures  now 
bct-re  Congres,'-.  intnxiuced  by  Republican  Members  which  would 
accomplish,  the  reforms  I  have  outlined  above  This  depression 
Ip  a  ronimon  f<K'  and  it  l.s  no  time  to  quibble  about  partisanship 
Strary-ely  enough  the  only  pof^itlve  action,  however,  has  been 
bv  Republican  Members  of  Congress  and  by  members  of  the 
Dtmocratic  Party  who  have  had  the  vision  to  realize  that  the 
arrest  of  eronomif^  disaster  1?  more  Important  than  oration.=  ab'^ut 
f?orlal  reform  1  have  not  spoken  in  the  sen.se  of  an  alarmist, 
but  It  l.s  evident  that  If  something  Is  not  done  at  once  all  that 
we  have  been  tiirough  since  1929  shall  have  been  In  vain,  with 
a  greater  public  debt  our  only  accomplishment. 

The  very  root.=  of  democnv~y  are  endangered  America  Is  Its  la?t 
Ktronghcld  We  se^'  Etirope  in  an  economic  swamp  or  in  a  field  of 
battle.  We  see  f  Ither  communi.sm  or  fascism  rampant  and  battling 
each  other  to  tlie  death,  each  awaiting  the  chance  to  move  into 
Anierira.  stir  up  cla!i.s  hate,  belittle  religion,  and  regiment  our 
{leople  as  they  ere  regimented  in  Germany  or  Ruasla  There  are 
no  excuses  for  the  existence  of  either  in  the  United  States  of 
Aminca  and  th?y  shall  not  come  here  unles.s  our  people  so  lose 
their  grip  on  their  self-respect,  on  their  initiative,  end  on  their 
enterprlre.  that  the  Government  Is  forced  to  take  over  all  of  the 
fartfirs  of  prod.ictlon  Our  country  cannot  stand  another  de- 
pre.ssion  with  the  wounds  of  the  last  one  still  unhealed. 

This  time  It  Is  not  Wall  Street  alone  that  Is  Jittery.  It  is  not  the 
bu;  banking  Int'^rest.;,  it  i.<  not  the  utilities,  but  it  is  every  main 
street  and  every  side  street  in  Am.erica:  It  Is  those  who  see  their 
friends  and  relative.^-  being  let  out  of  Jobs  and  again  using  up  their 
savings  durin.:  periods  of  unemployment,  Imniediate  action  is  the 
watchword.  Our  people  WLOit  it.  democracy  wants  it,  and  America 
can  wait  no  lo.iger  for  It.  We  have  learned  our  lesson;  let  us 
profit  by  it. 


Fair  Labor  Standards  for  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  17,  1937 
Mr.  WOLVERTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now  before  the 
Hou.se  seeks,  within  constitutional  limits,  to  provide  fair  labor 


standards  with  respect  to  wapes  and  hours  in  t^mpioymenis 
in  and  affecting  interstate  commerce. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  bet- 
ter working  conditions  in  occupation?  where  .^ub-^tandard 
labor  conditions  now  prevail.  There  has  bet-n  generai  de- 
nunciation of  sweatshop  and  child-labor  conditions  as  detri- 
mental to  the  physical  and  economic  health,  efficiency,  and 
well-being  of  workers  who  come  vtnthin  either  cla'^=;iflcation. 
Tliis  bill  seeks  to  eliminate  such,  as  far  as  it  is  within  con- 
gressional power  to  do  so. 

While  som.e  of  the  details  of  the  bill  are  not  entirely  in 
accord  with  my  views,  and  experience  will  probably  show 
the  necessity  of  amending  some  of  its  provisions  from  time  to 
time:  yet  I  cannot  for  this  reason  overlook  the  fact  that  I 
am  in  full  accord  v.-ith  the  general  object  that  l«  sought  to 
be  attained,  and  will  therefore  cast  nay  vole  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  this  step  forward  in  the  realm  cf 
Federal  regulation  that  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  prcnde 
similar  Slate  regulation  where  necessary  so  that  there  may  be 
proper  working  conditions  for  all  workers,  whether  engaged 
in  mterstate.  State,  or  local  occupations. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  this  bill  will  only  directly 
benefit  a  portion  of  the  Nation's  workers.  This  is  true  for 
several  reasons:  First,  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late is  confined  to  reguLation  of  interstate  commerce,  conse- 
quently all  occupations  of  a  strictly  intrastate  or  local  char- 
acter are  not  within  the  regulatory  power  of  Congress;  sec- 
ond, most  of  the  large  industries  whose  products  enter  into 
the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  alreadi'  ob.>fcrve  wage 
schedules,  and  in  many  cases  houi's  of  employment,  that  are 
equal  to  or  better  than  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  billi 
third,  agriculture  and  allied  industries  are  sp«:'C.fical]y  ex- 
empted as  seasonal  in  character  and  otherwise  not  within  the 
particular  object  sought  by  this  legislation;  and  fourth,  occu- 
pations identified  with  railroads,  steamship  and  water  car- 
riers are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  b<_-cause 
these  workers  are  already  provided  lor  under  the  teiTns  of 
legislation  alreadj'  effective  pertaining  to  these-  particular 
industries.  There  are  other  exemptions  than  Uiose  enumer- 
ated, but  those  mentioned  cover,  in  a  general  way,  ih':>  clai.ses 
of  workers  who  do  not  come  w.thin  the  present  purpose.^  of 
the  act.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  notwithstanding  the 
exemptions  provided  for,  this  legislation  will  be  a  foiward 
step  in  the  effort  to  eliminate  substandard  woiking  condi- 
tions in  tliose  occupations  and  industries  wherein  practices 
detrimental  to  the  phj'sical  and  economic  health  and  well- 
being  of  workers  now  prevail 

During  the  time  the  wage  and  hour  legislation  lias  bet^n 
before  Congress  for  consideration  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion.  Varying  viewpKJints  have  been  disclo.sed  as  exist- 
Ihg  even  within  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  These  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  however,  relate  more  particularly  :o  details 
or  methods  of  administration  rather  than  to  the  fundamental 
objectc^  sought  to  be  accomplished.  In  a  smiilar  manner,  ob- 
jections have  been  voiced  by  some  business  enterprises  feanul 
that  a  strict  interpretation  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
might  create  hardships  to  them  not  intended,  and,  ari.smg 
because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  in  their  industry  is  called 
upon  to  face  in  the  manufacture  of  their  painicular  com- 
modity. But  in  no  case  has  any  serious  objection  bet-n  made 
to  the  underlying  purpose  of  this  legislation.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  realize  that  there  is  such  general  accord  with  the  effort 
now  being  made  to  provide  better  working  conditions  and 
improved  standards  of  living  for  those  who  toil. 

It  would  be  strange  if  the  general  opinion  was  otherwise 
than  favorable  to  this  type  of  legislation.  The  great  mass  of 
our  people,  including  leaders  in  industry,  business,  f.nd 
finance,  have  little  patience  with  that  small  minority  which 
has  been  termed  "chiselers."  It  is  particularly  at  this  mi- 
nority that  the  bill,  a  modest  and  conservative  approach  to 
the  great  objectives  set  forth,  is  aimed.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
begin  to  meet  and  not  to  avoid  some  of  the  most  vital  prob- 
lems of  American  econc«nic  Ufe.  In  doing  this  a  few  may 
I  suffer  some  inconvenience  for  a  short  time,  but  tiie  fact  that 
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a  tremendous  number  of  in 
fully  justifies  its  enactment 

It  15  generally  recognized 
possibly  never  will  be.  a 
such  as  this,  that  will  not 
mg  adjustments  to  meet  its 
bodying  the  principles  which 
and  at  the  same  time  not 
impossible.     The  most  that 
just,   and  this  bill  by   its 
seek  to  do  that,  and  has 
extent. 

The  thought  has  been 
time  to  pass  legislation  of 
express  this  opinion  are  not 
the  bill  in  principle,  but 
feel  that  in  view  of  the 
is  unwise  to  adopt  anything 
might  hamper  or  handicap 
lish  normal  business 

I  am  not  convinced  that 
time  would  be  harmful  to 
to  believe  it  would  be  more 
from   the  uncertainty  that 
delayed,  and  It  should  remaji 
months  ahead.     It  would 
tied  condition  that  now 
upon  me  their  desire  to  ha 
so  that  they  may  know 
and  without  being 
by  a  state  of  uncertainty  as 

In   the   drive  for  recovei^^ 
proposed.     In  my  opinion 
or  panacea  that  can 
will  require  numerous  and 
agreed,  however,  that  i 
importance,  and  without 
spread  recovery. 

There  is  hope  among  the 
th?  enactment  of  this  bill 
provil.ng  a  measure  of  i 
sary  in  this  time  of 
provide  "a  fair  day's  pay  foi 
that  the  application  of  this 
ing  power  among  a  large 
little  or  no  purchasing 
them,  in  turn,  to  buy  more 
It  will,  therefore,  give 
on  the  farm  to  those  now 
contended  that  this  bill 
the  basic  problem  of 
preached  from  many  angles 
It  does  give  promise  of 
problem. 

In  conclusion,  permit 
purport  to  solve  all  the 
tions  it  seeks  to  correct, 
are  of  long  standing  and 
bill,  however,  does  attemp 
wages  of  the  most  poorly 
hours  of  those  most 
and  their  families  to  have 
living  than  now  prevails 
the  enactment  of  this 
to  the  workers  whose 
It  will  also  protect  an 
by  his  employees,  by 
ployers  from  undercutting 
or  from  stretching  decent 
ards.    And  last  but  not 
evil  of  child  labor.    It  will 
state  commerce  goods 
American  children. 

This  bill,  sis  a  means  to 
tions  of  those  who  now 
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ustices  will  be  cured  by  the  bill 


that  there  never  has  been,  and 

of  a  general  character  passed. 

some  inconvenience  in  mak- 

provisions.    To  write  a  bill  em- 

this  bill  seeks  to  make  effective 

inconvenience  someone  would  be 

can  be  done  is  to  be  fair  and 

arefully   drawn   provisions   does 

acbomplished  it  to  a  coEomendable 

expressed  that  this  is  not  a  proper 

his  character.     Individuals  who 

always  those  who  are  opposed  to 

frequently  those  who  sincerely 

present  recession  in  business  that  it 

of  a  regulatory  character  that 

Dusiness  in  its  efforts  to  reestab- 

conditilons. 

the  passage  of  this  bill  at  this 
lousiness  recovery.     I  am  inclined 
harmful  to  have  business  suffer 
would   follow   if   its   passage   is 
n  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
mean  a  continuance  of  the  unset- 
Businessmen  have  impressed 
the  "rules  of  the  game"  settled 
upjon  what  basis  they  can  proceed 
continually  handicapped  and  hampered 
to  what  will  be  the  law. 
we  have  had   many  remedies 
there  is  no  one  economic  principle 
accoriplish  it.    To  solve  the  problem 
varied  remedies.     It  is  generally 
purchasing  power  is  of  prime 
wliich  there  can  be  no  real,  wide- 


supporters  of  this  measure  that 

vill  be  of  material  assistance  in 

increased  purchasing  power,  so  neces- 

recession.     The  bill  seeks  to 

a  fair  day's  work"  on  the  theory 

principle  will  increase  purchas- 

of  American  workers  who  have 

po\«er  at  this  time.     It  will  enable 

products  from  farm  and  factory. 

employment  in  industry  and 

unemployed.     Thus,  while  it  is  not 

would  be  sufQcient  in  itself  to  solve 

purchasing  power,  which  must  be  ap- 

and  in  many  different  ways,  yet 

bei4g  a  reasonable  approach  to  the 

mfe  to  say  that  this  bill  does  not 

p-oblems  surrounding   the  condi- 

Tiese  undesirable  labor  conditions 

cpnnot  be  cured  overnight.    This 

in  a  modest  way  to  raise  the 

Daid  workers  and  to  reduce  the 

It  seeks  to  enable  them 

a  more  desirable  standard  of 

The  beneficial  results  to  follow 

however,  are  not  confined 

of  living  it  seeks  to  raise. 

,  who  is  doing  the  right  thing 

competing,  chiseling  em- 

ilecent  minimum- wage  standards 

maximum  hours  of  work  stand- 

the  bill  does  away  with  the 

ban  from  the  channels  of  inter- 

at  the  cost  of  ruined  lives  of 
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legi&  ation, 
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iiiprove  living  and  working  condi- 
labpr  under  substandard  conditions, 


such  a.'  we  know  to  exist  in  seme  in.'^tanccs,  arouses  my 
sympathy  and  claims  my  support  to  the  end  that  we  may 
have  "fair  labor  standards."  with  particular  rcfrrrnce  to 
wages    and    hours    of    employment    that    will    correct    such 

conditions. 


V»'a^e  and  Hour  Hill 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 
HON.  A.  J.  ELLIOTT 

OF   CALli oii.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  17.  1937 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  us  we  consider  this  wage 
and  hour  bill  let  us  be  honest  with  the  workers  of  this 
Nation  and  also  the  worker.s  who  are  at  present  unemployed. 
This  bill  will  not  provide  more  jcb.s — it  v.-ill  only  tend  to  pro- 
tect the  wage  level  and  preserve  fair  standards  of  hours  in 
many  industries.  The  so-called  business  recession  will  not 
be  halted  by  this  legislation,  and.  as  I  stated  before,  the 
imemployed  will  not  be  provided  with  jobs.  Our  relief  prob- 
lem is  our  greati'St  burden,  and  we  have  administered  great 
and  ever  greater  appropriations  for  the  W.  P.  A.  and  ui:ein- 
ployment  relief. 

The  recent  unemployment  census  reveals  that  many  of 
the  unemployed  are  old  and  not  wanted  on  jobs.  It  is  a 
nasty,  unhappy  problem,  that  our  great  relief  appropra- 
tions  have  not  taken  care  of.  We  cannot  play  ostrich  and 
stick  our  heads  in  the  .sand.  Somethmg  must  be  done,  and 
we,  the  Conpress,  uro  the  ones  to  do  it.  and  we  can  do  It 
by  enacting  the  general-welfare  bill  'H.  R.  4199'.  which  is 
now  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  There  Is  a  peti- 
tion on  th<-'  Speaker's  de.sk  to  brin:,'  this  bill  out  of  commit- 
tee. One  hundred  and  four  of  the  Congressmen  have  signed 
this  petition  to  release  the  bill  from  committee  and  if  you 
have  not  signed,  I  urge  ynu  to  do  ^n  now.  When  this  bill  is 
enacted  the  Nation's  greatest  burden,  that  of  Federal  relief 
spending,  wiil  be  removed.  It  is  estimated  that  4.000.000 
annuitants  under  this  act  would  give  up  their  positions, 
which  will  mean  that  4,000  000  productive  jobs  will  be  given 
to  youngei  people  who  are  now  unemployed.  Business 
would  be  revitalized  by  a  new  and  greater  purchasing  power. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  would  help  solve  the  farm-rrlief  prob- 
lem which  we  considered  last  week.  Thousands  of  hospitals 
and  charitable  in.stitutions.  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
we  are  now  heavily  taxed,  would  b*^  made  unnecessary.  The 
General  Welfare  Act  will  correct  the  Nation's  economic 
disorder. 

We  have  tried  to  assist  people  In  all  walks  of  life  by 
legislation,  but  we  have  done  nothing  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  old  people:  tho.se  who  have  earned  on  and 
made  it  possible  for  you  and  I  to  have  what  we  enjoy 
today.     Let  us  consider  humanity  when  we  legislate. 


Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF   MA.--S.\CHr.^ElTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Friday.  December  17.  1937 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours 
for  workers  engaged  in  industry.  Sweatshops,  starvation 
wages,  and  child  labor  cannot  be  defended.  They  have  no 
place  in  the  American  scheme  of  things,  nor  has  the  so- 
called  graveyard  or  midnight  shift  for  women. 
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Tile  fact  that  wp  have  put  up  with  the.-^e  deplorable  con- 
ditions of  employment  during  the  century  and  a  half  of 
our  existence  a.s  a  nation  is  no  rea.^on  why  we  shguld  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  or  rtfrain  from  takir.L;  il:e  necessary  steps 
to  remedy  them. 

Bu.siiie.'^s  and  industrial  r^cncems,  for  many  years,  have 
reali/ed  the  neee-SMiy  lor  iir.proved  worlung  condiUons  and 
highi-r  wage  stai^.dards.  The  voluntary  ef!ort,  by  busmess 
itself,  to  correct  the  oppressive  and  unfair  conditions  un- 
der which  men.  \vcnv:-n,  and  cliildren  liave  labored  has  car- 
ried tis  a  long  step  for^'ard.  Unfortunately,  however,  a 
minority  of  business  and  industrial  concerns  have  failed 
to  "see  the  light,"  and  have  continued  to  bleed  and  oppress 
labor.  Likcwi.^e,  certain  sections  of  the  country,  notably 
the  South,  have  failed  to  keep  step  with  social  progress. 
This  minority  ha.s  made  Impos.'-nblc  of  complete  success  the 
\-olunfary  effort  of  business  leaders  to  correct  and  improve 
employment  conditions.  It  g'>es  without  saying  that  one 
section  of  industry,  or  one  section  of  the  country,  cannot 
maintain  high  wage  standard.^  and  improved  working  con- 
ditions, with  the  resulting  Increased  cost  of  production,  and 
at  the  .■=ame  time  compete  with  the  products  of  the  recal- 
citrant minority  which  can  put  out  a  cheaper  article  by 
pay.nu  starvation  wages  £md  working  their  employees  for 
long  hours. 

Just  as  a  minonty  in  industry  can  prevent  industry  Itself 
from  remedying  these  enls.  so  a  minonty  of  States  can  pre- 
vent the  more  enlightened  States  from  establishing  maxi- 
mum hoiu-s  and  minimum  wages  by  State  law.  The  only 
solution,  as  I  see  it,  is  umform  Federal  regulation  within 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  I  favor  Federal  regulation  of 
wages  and  hours  does  not  mean  that  I  am  necessarily  com- 
mitted to  support  any  and  every  measure  that  is  offered  for 
that  purpose.  One  ca,n  be  in  favor  of  certain  principles  and 
still  be  opposed  to  some  methods  for  carrying  those  prin- 
ciples into  practical  operation.  And  just  because  a  Member 
of  Congre.ss  may  oppose  one  method  for  carrying  those  prin- 
ciples into  operation  does  not  mean  that  he  is  opposed  to 
other  methods,  whicli  to  his  mind  offer  a  better  and  more 
practicable  solution  of  the  problem. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  pending  wage  and  hour 
legislation  in  the  House,  several  different  plans  have  been 
offered  as  substitutes  for  the  plan  presented  by  the  Com- 
mitt^^e  on  Labor.  Indeed,  the  committee  has  itself  offered 
two  diHerent  plans,  first  reporting  the  Senate  bill  witli  cer- 
tain amendments  and  then  offering  as  a  substitute  a  com- 
plete new  bill. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  either  of  the  committee  plans,  for  two 
principal  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  absolutely  opn 
posed  to  conferring  discretionary  authority  to  establish  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours  on  any  boai'd  or  single 
administrative  agency  set  up  in  Washington.  In  the  second 
place.  I  am  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  wage  differentials 
as  between  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  to  my  mind 
this  simply  perpetuates  the  existmg  evils  and  discriminates 
agamst  tliase  .sections  of  the  coimtry,  including  my  own  sec- 
tion. New  England,  which  take  a  more  progressive  and  en- 
lightened attitude  with  respect  to  working  conditions  in 
Industry. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mince  words.  Let  us  be  frank  about 
it.  Whj'  have  a  large  portion  of  the  industries,  which  for- 
merly gave  employment  to  thousands  of  New  England  men 
and  women,  at  fair  wages  and  reasonable  hours  of  employ- 
ment, moved  to  the  sunny  southland?  For  no  other  reason 
than  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  cost  of  operation  resulting 
from  the  low-wage  scale  prevailing  in  the  South  and  the 
longer  hours  of  employment.  The  wage  and  hour  bill 
reccmmcnded  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  would  perpetuate 
the  differentials  now  existing  between  northern  and  southern 
industry  and  continue  the  present  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage now  enjoyed  by  the  latter. 

Two  substitute  plans  have  been  offered  to  the  committee 
bill.     Tlie  first  was  the  so-called  Amencan  Federation   of 


Lab..-.r  b:ll,  also  referred  to  as  the  Dockwe.Icr  b.ll.  wliich  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  ,Mr.  Gkiswold  .  I 
was  among  those  who  voted  for  -his  substitute  proposal, 
which  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  131  to  162.  This  measure 
would  have  prescribed  by  law,  with  no  discretion  on  the  part 
of  any  administrative  agency  and  no  differentials  as  between 
northern  and  souihern  industry,  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents 
per  hour  and  a  maximum  workweek  oi  40  hours.  This  meas- 
ure was  prepared  by,  and  had  the  support  of.  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  represented  by  ;t^  presideni,  Mr.  ^Vll- 
liam  Green. 

The  oLher  substitute  plan  for  which  I  voted  was  that  otTrred 
by  the  gentleman  from.  Ohio  [Mr.  Lam>-ecki.  I  favored  this 
plan  over  the  committee  bill  because  it  would  liave  put  the 
regulation  of  wares  and  hours  under  the  juiisdiction  of  a 
quasi  judicial  body  in  which  the  public  has  great  confidence, 
namely,  the  Federal  Trade  Commnssion.  This  substitute  pian 
was  bkewise  defeated. 

Had  It  not  been  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  BacoNj  to  estabhsh  a  Federal  commission  of  in- 
quiry for  study  and  report  on  the  abobtion  of  unfair  labor 
conditions.  The  debate  on  the  pending  measure  has  amply 
demonsuated  the  confusion  now  existing  over  the  proper 
method  of  handling  this  question,  and  sliown  the  need  of 
careful  and  comprehensive  study  before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  legislate  intelligently  on  the  subject. 

Before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the  pending  bill,  a  motion  will 
be  offrred  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Comxmittee  on  Labor 
for  further  study.  I  shall  vote  for  that  motjon  because  I 
cannot  support  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the  committee. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  LAjfHAMi  that 
the  committee  bill  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  dictator- 
ship over  labor  and  industry,  with  the  identity  of  the 
dictator  yet  unknown  and  undisclosed.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  having  to  take  the  committee  bill  or  nothmg.  The 
Committee  on  Labor  can  give  the  question  further  studj'  and 
bring  out  a  bill  which  everyone,  or  nearly  everyone,  can 
support. 

It  is  of  moment  to  note  that  Mr.  William  Green,  in  a 
letter  to  Members  of  Congress,  has  requested  that  Members 
vote  in  favor  of  the  recommittal  of  the  bill  rather  than 
accept  the  present  committee  proposal.  Mr.  Green's  views 
coincide  with  my  own.  The  same  position  was  taken  by 
the  National  Grange  and  other  farm  organi2ations  in  a  joint 
stat^^ment  published  for  the  information  of  Members  of 
Congress.  As  a  large  portion  of  my  district  is  agricultural, 
the  opinion  of  the  National  Grange  naturally  had  an  in- 
fluence on  my  decision  to  vote  for  tlie  motion  to  recommit. 
Should  that  motion  prevail,  as  now  seems  probable,  it  is 
my  hope  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  a  proper  wage 
and  hour  bill  may  be  enacted  into  law. 


'Some  Aspects  of  Labor's  Fight  Through  the  Ages" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATEVES 
Saturday.  December  18,  1937 

LABOR    IN    ANCrrNT    TIMES 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  labor,  Like  religion  and  lib- 
erty, has  been  tlie  recipient  of  mixed  motives  since  the  ear- 
liest times.  Man  in  the  fields  or  in  the  shops  has  had  to 
struggle  against  the  plundering  proclivities  of  small  minori- 
ties of  those  who  guide  the  haphazard  destiny  of  our  society. 
From  time  imm.emonal  when  he  was  ruslied  from  those  field,? 
or  the  crowded,  disease-provoking  centers  of  poimlation  lo 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  plundering  empires  of  the  As.<;\Tirvns  or 
the  Babylonians  or  later  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  he 
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of 


sista 


becaine  part   and   parcc-l 

su.Tis  frcm  its  subjects  to 

baric  days  the  laboring  meA  had  no  position  at  aD.     He  was 

truly  fodder  for  battles'  ma|w. 

AMOKG 


'^SJy 


He 


liut 


ttie 


The  typical  despotism  sa^ 
and  their  friends,  in  luxury 
of  the  pyramid  widened  ou 
abject   slavery.    Hammurafci 
encountered  one  of  the  firs; 
the  person  of  Abraham,  w 
set  out  to  the  northwest 
ised  land  on  the  hillsides  of 
Ionian  tjTanny  was  lat,er 
narily  vain  and  selfish  E 
build  his  temples  with  his 
labor  without  pay,  constajjit 
sources,  were  the  order  of 
he  encountered  opposition 
the  Jewish  pleas  by  forcing 
for  the  bricks.    It  is  not 
presents  redeeming  picture;, 
landowners  in  leaving  the 
uncut,  the  scattered  gleani^i 
the  harvesters  as  well  as 
and  trees.    The  most  tou 
is  built  on  that  practice  in 
to  glean  after  the  reapers 
Bethlehem  even  though 

But   Hebraic   annals   arr 
prophets  to  alleviate  the 
prophets  were  always  on  t 
authors  of  Deuteronomy 
the  poor.    Even  the  famoiis 
was  softened  to  include  a 
7  years  the  master  must 
handed  but  must  give  him 
in  his  search  for  work 
tenant  farmers  on  the 
the  prophetic  book  of 
tyrannies  of  Greek  and 
understood  the  cruelties  of 
be  said  that  600  years  befctre 
held   sway,    supported    by 
potency  of  arms  and  religion 


ICJU 


she 


esta  tes 
Ezek  el. 


rescue 


lor 


mas  er 


The  first  and  epochal 
came  with  Solon,  the  wisest 
profound  political  genius  ol 
classes  exempt  from  direct 
were  excluded  from  ofBce 
in  electing  magistrates  froih 
right  to  call  them  to  accoubt 
above  all  other  masters 
democracy  to  obey  no 

When  Greece  sank  later 
rescued  by  a  prototjTJe  oi 
resolutely  struck  away  all 
artificial   preponderance  o 
power  for  all  so  that  there 
security  for  property,  the  p: 
and  the  poor  against 
roding  effect  of  unlimited 
hopeless  until  the  Gracchi 
the  masses  of  poorer  familijs, 
to  desperation  by  the 
over  by  an  aristocracy  of 
domain  of  the  state  to 
an  allocation  of  some  of 
result  that  that  refusal  w 
way  for  Julius  Caesar  anc 
quests. 


Withal  the  poor  man  stil 
from  one  dictator  to  anotper 


systems   that   raised   enormous 
in  vast  armies.     In  those  bar- 


THE    HEBRETWS 


the  favored  few,  the  great  nobles 
while  underneath  the  broad  base 
to  include  the  poorest  classes  in 
who  lived   about   2000   B.   C, 
pioneers  in  labor  movements  in 
no  fired  his  fellow  shepherds  to 
toward  Haran  and  seek  the  prom- 
Canaan.    The  escape  from  Baby- 
f Allowed  by  that  of  the  extraordi- 
tian,  Rameses  11,  who  sought  to 
predatory  wealth.    Enslavement, 
war  to  recruit  slaves  and  re- 
day.    With  the  advent  of  Moses, 
the  Egyptian  despot  countered 
the  Jews  to  find  their  own  straw 
.1  the  deliverance  that  Jewish  life 
with  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew 
grain  in  the  corners  of  the  field 
gs  which  fell  from  the  hands  of 
fruit  that  fell  from  the  vines 
ng  story  in  the  Old  Testament 
Jie  tale  of  Ruth.,  who  was  allowed 
on  the  barley  fields  of  Boas  cf 
was  a  foreigner. 
fUled   with   the   efforts   of   the 
c6ndition  of  the  oppressed  for  the 
le  side  of  the  poor,  and  even  the 
tried  to  shape  their  law  to  protect 
7-year  imprisonment  for  debt 
)rovision  that  at  the  end  of  that 
send  the  debtor  away  empty- 
food  and  clothes  to  sustain  him 
then  came  the  awful  days  as 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  as  told  in 
So,  too,  under  the  successive 
Redman  rules  the  children  of  Israel 
the  then  ruling  dynasts.     It  can 
the  birth  of  Christ  absolutism 
the   unchanging    influence    and 


not 


But 


oppi  ession 


enf  or  zed 


the  mselves. 
tliat 


nrUDALISM 


THE  GREEKS 

from  these  days  of  servitude 

man  in  all  Athens  and  the  most 

antiquity.    He  found  the  poorest 

taxes  and  in  return,  so  to  speak, 

He  gave  these   classes  a  voice 

the  classes  above  them  and  the 

In  every  way  he  put  the  law 

he  said  it  is  the  essence  of 

but  the  law. 

nto  the  abyss  of  decadence  it  was 

Solon,  the  great  Pericles,  who 

;he  props  that  still  sustained  the 

wealth.     He  sought  to  diffuse 

should  be  independence  for  labor, 

otection  of  the  rich  against  envy, 

When  he  went,  the  cor- 

power  took  its  toll.     It  seemed 

attempted  to  find  a  remedy  for 

s,  brutalized,  starved,  and  driven 

war  service.    They  were  ruled 

2,000  men  who  had  divided  the 

The  Gracchi  asked  for 

land  but  to  no  avail  with  the 

th  kindred  insults  prepared  the 

his  unparaDeled  series  of  con- 


suffered  as  authority  Was  shifted 
from  one  form  oif  oligarchy 


to  another  until  even  down  to  the  days  of  feudalism  progress 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  rights  and  condition  of  man  were 
small.  Even  foudalLsm  introduced  a  new  form  of  master — 
the  feudal  landlord.  The  ma.sscs  of  people  had  no  other 
source  of  wealth  than  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  landlord  for  an  e.scape  from  starvation. 
The  power  of  the  feudal  lord  became  paramount  over  the 
freedom  of  his  subject  and  challenged  even  the  state,  and  the 
poor  man  was  still  between  the  jaws  of  the  vise. 

Tin:    CRUSADES 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  cf  the  most  effective  means  of  giv- 
ing new  hope  to  labor  was  the  opening  of  the  east  by  the 
Crusades,  which  stimulated  industry.  The  workers  came  by 
the  thousands  from  the  country  to  the  town,  for  men  could 
find  a  way  cf  living  without  dependence  upon  the  class  that 
owned  the  land.  Power,  slipping  from  the  owners  of  immov- 
able wealth,  came  to  those  posses::ors  of  movable  wealth  in 
the  rapidly  growing  cities. 

THE    BLACK    DEATH 

But  the  rise  of  the  city  brought  problems  of  concentrated 
population  to  rival  the  warLke  depredations  of  the  Jenghiz 
Khan,  the  most  terrible  scourge  that  ever  afflicted  the  human 
race,  and  Tamerlane.  The  black  death  of  1347  roared  into 
these  terribly  concentrated  places  and  the  ensuing  pestilence 
left  the  indelible  marks  on  the  unsanitary,  wretched,  crowded 
homes  of  the  poor.  Twenty-five  millions,  it  is  said,  paid  the 
penalty  to  this  awful  calamity  of  peace. 

STATUTE   OF   LABORERS 

But  in  its  wake  came  labor  trouble  of  the  most  sizable 
proportions  in  history.  The  employer  saw  that  the  scarcity 
of  laborers  due  to  the  plague  would  give  labor  the  upper  hand, 
so  they  repudiated  their  former  agreements  by  legislation. 
In  England,  for  example,  by  the  Statute  of  Laborers  (1351), 
which  made  it  a  mi.'^demeanor  for  any  unemployed  laborer 
to  refuse  to  work  for  the  wages  paid  before  the  plague.  The 
peasants  revolted.  Tumult,  violence,  sacking  of  cities,  abbeys 
followed.  When  the  end  came,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
revolts,  the  peasants  were  scattered  to  four  winds,  with  the 
leaders  pitilessly  put  to  death.  But  it  caused  the  landlords 
to  agree  to  the  commutation  into  money  payment  or  rents 
for  the  personal  services  of  the  serfs  or  laborers.  That  gain 
at  least  was  salvaged. 

VISION    OF    PTERS    PLOWMAN 

The  Chaucers  and  the  Langlands  arose  in  this  period,  and 
we  find  critical  exposes  cf  life  of  the  day,  but  it  remained  for 
the  latter  in  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman  to  paint  an  immor- 
tal, soul-stirring  picture  of  the  unhappy  plight  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed.  The  hungry,  the  labor-worn  pea.sant  was 
doomed  to  a  life  of  weary  routine  and  discouragement,  beset 
with  the  effects  of  the  black  death,  and  worn  out  by  the 
long  wars  with  France.  World  history  racing  through  dis- 
coveries, occupies  itself  more  with  armadas  and  wars  of  re- 
ligion. But  little  by  little  there  was  forming  the  slow, 
unwieldy,  cumbersome  movement  for  the  man  in  the  ditch, 
the  galleys,  and  in  the  fields. 

THREE     IWE>mO>r3 

Still  with  dissatisfaction,  unrest,  complaint  among  the 
working  classes,  skepticism  increasing  among  the  more  edu- 
cated and  those  fiercely  independent,  three  mechanical 
giants  arose  to  change  the  course  of  history — the  printing 
press,  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's  compass.  The 
lands  of  the  West  and  the  East  veiled  in  supposedly  eternal 
mists  and  whirlpools,  beckoned  for  exploration,  and  the 
ones  who  were  not  chained  to  the  soil  had  their  chance, 
but  in  the  end  it  meant  little  at  that  time  at  home  for 
the  Ill-clad,  the  ill-housed,  and  ill-nourished.  While  it  pro- 
duced a  treacherous  Pizarro  here  and  there  it  did,  how- 
ever, lay  the  groundwork  for  new  outlets  for  the  teeming 
millions  of  Europe  stagnated  and  in  chains.  To  the  poor 
at  home  it  still  meant  the  long  religious  wars  which  occupy 
so  many  pages  in  histories  with  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia 
and  of  Utrecht  meaning  little  to  the  underdog,  who  only 
thought  of  his  worse  plight  after  the  long  years  of  wars 
and  disordered  finance. 
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THE   PREOCCrrPATlONS    OF    inSTORT 

Even  as  we  re'^all  our  history  we  .see  the  tens  of  pages  deal- 
ing with  warlike  ambition.,  and  religious  polemics,  with 
hardly  a  phra.se  or  sentence  for  the  rights  of  the  bitt2r 
plmht  of  the  many.  From  the  black  death  t-o  the  plague  of 
London  in  1665  disaster  seems  to  be  grinding  down  the  sub- 
merged, inarticulate  millions,  and  even  the  formal  legal 
battles  of  habeas  corpus,  Bill  of  Rights,  and  even  the  Magna 
Carta  seem  rem:te  from  man's  search  for  food  and  shelter. 

LOUIS    XIV 

Men  of  elemental  passions  and  offices  Lke  Peter  the  Great, 
who  made  a  nation  out  of  Russia  by  obtaining  access  to  the 
sea,  only  accentuate  the  cunse  of  irrespon3ible  power.  Even 
the  so-called  lefty  nations  had  seemingly  moments  of  for- 
^'etfulness  when  England  secured  by  treaty  from  the  French 
the  sole,  exclusive  monopolistic  right  to  ship  annually  4.800 
!-lavcs  to  the  Spani.sh  colonies  in  America.  It  was  not  until 
the  uncivilized  plight  of  the  French  people  tore  the  mask 
from  their  lives  that  the  world  was  awakened  to  the  personal 
element.  When  Lcuis  XIV  was  told  of  the  terrible  plight 
of  his  people  bt'cause  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  his  reply  to 
his  marshal,  Vauban,  was  an  increase  in  the  type  and  inci- 
dence of  those  taxes.  The  French  people  starved  on  grass, 
say  the  historians,  and  Fenelon  said  that  France  was  one 
enormous  hospital,  and  in  a  single  generation  6.000.000  i)eople 
died  of  want.  But  from  these  days  of  dire  distress  came  the 
philosophers — Montesquieu.  Voltaire,  Rosseau,  Didderto,  and 
D'Alembert — obtaining  public  hearings  and  seeking  to  alle- 
viate the  hard  lot  of  the  many.  Those  thoughts  for  which 
the  world  had  erected  scaffolds  were  not  accorded  altars. 
The  man  m  tht?  street  was  getting  places,  but  at  a  frightful 
cost.  Still  before  him  was  the  Napoleon  regime,  in  all  its 
terrors. 

COMPROMISE    ANT3    CONCIl-IATTON 

But  still  the  vast  numbers  of  people  had  little  say  or  in- 
fluence. Why,  in  the  Engli-sh  Revolution  of  1688,  for  example, 
but  200,000  of  the  5.000.000  people  had  a  vote,  and  these 
voters  were  of  the  upper  class.  Yet  in  England  the  excesses 
of  the  French  Revolution  taught  the  omnipotent  lesson  of 
English  history — the  power  of  compromise  and  conciliation. 
England  did  it  wuh  reform  bills  and  an  increase  in  the 
franchise.  What  caused  revolutions  and  nihilism  in  other 
countries  was  met  by  the  English  with  concessions,  and  those 
compromises  were  epochal  events  in  the  rise  of  labor. 

THE    VICTORIAN.S 

A  great  Engl.sh  churchman  urged  William  Gladstone  to 
relax  the  laws  of  landed  property,  as  the  poor  law,  which 
had  saved  England  for  a  century,  had  fallen  down.  What 
were  the  four  cardinal  principles  of  the  great  prelate's  plea 
to  the  most  liberal  of  Victorian  giants?    They  were — 

1.  Prohibit  the  labor  of  children  under  a  certain  age. 

2.  Compel  the  payment  of  wages  in  money. 

3.  Regulate  tl^e  number  of  dwellings  according  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  parishes. 

4.  Establish  tribunals  of  arbitration  in  countries  for  settle- 
ment of  questions  between  labor  and  land. 

These  were  not  the  creed  of  a  modern  labor  leader  or  of  a 
radical  party  of  1937  but  of  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
the  son  of  a  gcvemor  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  Vic- 
torian seventies.  A  little  later  he  was  claiming  "for  labor 
and  the  skill  which  is  always  acquired  by  labor  the  rights  of 
capital."    He  said,  "It  is  capital  in  its  truest  sense." 

COLLECrrVE     B.\RCAININO 

This  progressive  English  prelate  was  a  friend  of  Henry 
George,  of  W.  T.  Stead,  the  most  forceful  journalist  of  his 
day.  That  austere  churchman,  gifted  beyond  hving  men 
with  the  capacity  for  organization,  became  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  social-work  reformers  of  his  day.  He  fought  for 
the  dockers  in  their  struggle  to  emerge  from  vassalage.  He 
wrote  to  Tom  Mann,  one  of  the  most  powerful  English  lead- 
ers, that  "the  public  authorities  ought  to  find  work  for  those 
who  want  work  or  relief  for  those  who  cannot.  Why  is  a 
house  called  a  workhouse?"  he  asked.  "Because  It  is  for 
those  who  cannot  work."    He  formed  the  gasworkers'  union. 


He  said  the  bfdrock  of  his  principles  was  the  right  of  unor- 
ganized and  defenseless  workers  to  organize  for  their  self- 
defense  and  the  nght  of  every  worker  to  a  living  v.-age. 

S  TRIKEE  K  E  .\K  ERS 

He  deplored  the  bringing  in  of  men  to  fill  the  place  of 
strikers  as  inviting  bloodshed  and  bitterness  for  50,000  men 
at  work  replacing  the  50.000  cut  of  work  on  strike  would 
have  m.eant  conflict.  He  understood  better  than  any  man 
living  the  restlessness  and  ignorance  of  the  workers,  yet  he 
knew  that  in  their  desperation  to  stay  at  work  on  the  docks, 
they  stained  their  graying  hair  lest  they  be  turned  off  as 
old  men.  Everyone  of  these  thoughts  and  efforts  is  the  story 
of  50  years  ago. 

THE    PI'RPOSE    OF    LAEOR    HISTORT 

The  great  object  in  trying  to  understand  this  labor  history 
is  to  get  behind  the  men  and  to  grasp  their  ideas.  Ideas  have 
a  radiation  and  development,  an  ancestry  and  posterity  of 
their  owm,  in  which  men  play  the  part  cf  godfathers  and 
godmothers  more  than  that  of  legitimate  parents.  We  want 
more  than  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  historians  cf  sense. 
The  false  habit  of  dwelling  on  appearances,  not  on  reahties; 
of  preferring  the  report  of  the  bullet  and  the  echo  to  the 
report. 

LABORS     FIGHT     IN     AMERICA 

Significantly  enough  one  of  the  most  telling  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  indirect  tributes  to  the  rights  of  the  masses  of 
laborers  who  were  virtually  unrepresented  in  our  colonial 
legislature  and  even  in  our  Constitutional  Convention,  was 
the  naming  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  wTite  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  had  the  only  appeal  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil. 

JE>T-JlSON'S  DEMOCRACY 

Jefferson  had  set  a  fitting  example  in  his  own  home  State 
by  fighting  for  and  obtaining  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  and  thus  the  preservation  of 
large  landed  estates  was  made  increasingly  difficult.  In  this 
particular  era.  with  the  distribution  of  the  large  Tory  estates 
of  the  Pepperells,  PhiUipses.  Penns,  and  Fairfax  families,  the 
common  man  had  ai:i  excellent  chance  for  securing  his  parcel 
of  land.  With  the  impoverishment  due  to  military  service  and 
the  absence  of  work  this  was  a  real  chance.  Jefferson  gave 
it  real  impetus. 

MODERN     CONGRESSIONAL     SrCCESSES 

However,  it  was  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  that  the  first 
modern  attempt  to  limit  hours  succeeded.  That  was  the 
successful  fight  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  17  consecutive  hour3 
as  a  proper  limit  for  the  labor  of  railroad  employees — but 
the  reason  was  not  the  welfare  of  the  workers  but  the 
safety  of  the  passengers.  That  was  in  1907,  and  that  was 
the  session  in  which  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  shocked  his 
Republican  colleagues  with  his  progressive  crusades  for 
placement  of  meat-inspection  costs  on  the  packers  and  the 
dating  of  cans  and  his  never-to-be-forgotten  4-day  speech 
on  child  labor  statistically  bulwarked  and  eloquently  de- 
livered. 

He  shouted  at  the  die-hards.  "Does  the  Senate  find  that 
amusing — a  girl  going  a  mile  or  more  across  a  wind-swept 
valley  to  begin  work  at  half  past  6  at  night,  and  working 
imtil  6  in  the  morning  for  3  cents  an  hour?"  It  was  a  voice 
crying  in  a  congressional  wilderness.  An  endeavor  also  to 
limit  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  was  utterly 
overthrown  as  was  the  attempt  to  legalize  the  boycott  by 
exempting  labor  unions  from  the  operation  of  the  Sherman 
antitrust  laws. 

REPUBLICAN     INSTRCENCT 

The  insurgency  of  the  Republican  liberals  was  on.  and  it 
nimibered  in  this  Congress  in  the  Senate  La  Follette.  Bever- 
idge, Dolliver,  Cimimins,  Bristow,  and  Clapp.  They  matched 
the  powerful  Aldrich  machine  in  oratory  and  debate  and 
parliamentary  maneuvers  but  \ictory  was  always  on  the  side 
of  the  heavier  battalions. 

LA    FOLLETTS 

In  the  Sixty-first  Congress  La  Follette  attempted  to  cut 
down  the  existing  17  legal  hours  of  consecutive  labor  on 
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slavery  ol  the  forecastle  and 
to  the  law.  War  emergency 
easy  transit  of  the  Adamson 


The  World  Court,  multila 


railroads  to  14  but  he  failed.  Nothing  of  a  Liberal  nature 
came  out  of  these  efforts  exce  jt  a  fertilization  of  minds  for  the 
progressive  thought  of  Wilsor  lan  Democracy  which  was  really 
rendered  still-born  and  almi>st  abortifacient  by  the  impact 
of  the  World  War.  However  in  the  midst  of  all  the  martial 
legislation  Senator  La  Follet  ;e  did  get  legislation  curing  the 


making  ships  officers  amenable 
was  properly  responsible  for  the 
law  establishing  the  8 -hour  day 
for  railroad  employees  especially  with  the  threat  of  a  strike. 
The  Keating-Owens  Act  legislating  against  the  use  of  any 
products  of  child  labor  in  int<  rstate  labor  commerce  is  signifi- 
cant though  legal  or  judicial  emasculation  took  its  toll  here. 

THE  TWILIGHT  OF  X  ABOR  IN  POSTWAR  DATS 


eral  treaties,  prohibition,  scan- 


dals, Harding  normalcy,  Cool.dge  placidity,  and  stock-market 


lunacy  filled  the  legislative 
prosperity  that  proved  an  op: 


picture  in  a  nation  of  seeming 
ate  of  delusion. 


THB   CaASHUIG    DENOCEilENT 


Then  came  the  dawn,  and 


labor  and  capital  awoke  to  find 
the  entire  structure  tumbling  down  on  their  heads;  or  wa^ 
it  a  dream?     It  was  no  drejjn  to  see  the  unending  lines  ol 

idle  plants,  the  gripping  fear  ol 
chaos  in  banking  circles,  tlie  proud  denizens  of  the  stock 
exchange  humbled  and  bewL  dered,  and  the  entire  country  ir. 
the  clutches  of  panic  and  teiror. 

OTTR    Tt  "HERITANCX 

The  needs  that  rushed  P'esident  Roosevelt  into  oflBce  In 
1933  were  based  on  the  treriendous  discrepancy  which  had 

i-e  and  industry;  the  intolerable 
disproportion  of  incomes  between  the  consuming  and  in- 
vesting classes  and  the  haphazard  brutal  organization  or 

mistaken  outmoded  tariff  sys- 
ign  loans,  and  an  uncontrolled 
credit  system,  which  saw  the  emergence  of  the  comet-like' 
Increases  in  checks  and  insialment  buying,  all  side  by  side 
with  maladjustments  in  traj  isportation,  public  utilities,  and 
even  in  the  Government  itse  f. 

PERVERTED    COipORATE    STTXPLtTSES 

were  used  in  those  dajrs  not 

ramty  seasons  but  were  dumped  into 

expansions,  into  the  call-money 

gigantic  stock  bonanzas  that 

returns.  I 


absence  of  it  In  industry; 
tem,  a  vicious  policy  of  fon 


Enormous  corporate  surpluses 
to  be  saved  for  expected 
new  and  unnecessary  plant 
market  of  Wall  Street,  anc 
defied  reason  and  reasonable 


ive 
structL  res 


profli  jate 


It  was  felt  at  that  time 
Industrial  system  could  not 
sary  duplication  of  product 
and  more  up-to-date 
ping  of  still  useful  equlpmeiijt 
trails  from  which  neither 
themselves    and    the 
resources. 

WEW   DEAL 

Labor  has  truly  been 
come  from  our  New  Deal 
the  democratically  controlleja 
was  these  sessions  that  put 
prohibiting  the  use  of 
and  limiting  the  use  of 
by  prescribing  that  they  mus 
From  them  came  the  N.  R. 
ideals  of  fair  treatment  in  al 
among  the  adult  unemploy 
child  labor,  radical  reduction 
the  purchasing  power  of  th<( 
ment  of  minimum  wages, 
organizations,    the   abolition 
businessmen.    We  obtained 
the   relief   appropriations, 
old-age    insurance,   the 
wage  and  hour  standards  for 
tracts,  the  Strikebreaker  Ac 
tion  under  heavy  penalty  of 


caAos 

t  lat 


'yellc  w 
Fede  :al 


the  enormous  waste  in  our 

JO  on  forever,  with  its  unneces- 

facilitles;  the  urge  for  newer 

with  the  consequent  scrap- 

and  structures — the  dead-end 

industry  nor  labor  could  extricate 

wasting    of    our    natural 


LA»B    HIGH    LIGHTS 


bene  ated 


by  the  legislation  that  ha;3 
Congresses  and  their  predecessor, 
Seventy-second  Congress.    It 
tl^ugh  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act 
dog"  contracts  by  employers 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes 
be  preceded  by  public  hearings. 
A.,  which  embodied  the  noblest 
history — the  spreading  of  work 
d  through  the   elimination   of 
of  working  hours,  increasing 
masses  through  the  establish - 
he   stimulation   of   labor-union 
of    unfair   competition   among 
he  prevailing  wage  provision  in 
qompulsory   unemployment    and 
contracts    bill    setting 
workers  on  governmental  con- 
barring  interstate  transporta- 
iben  brought  in  to  interfere  with 


Go\iemment 


pfaceful  picketing  In  labor  dl5T3UtP.<;.  the  Air  Tran?;port  Act 
making  provisions  of  the  Railway  Act  apply  to  air  earners' 
employees,  the  railroad  bill  for  diFplaced  employee? — to  men- 
tion a  few  apart  from  the  preponderant  number  of  all  bills 
benefiting  the  country  as  well  as  labor. 

PROOFS    OF    DIKPARTTT 

No  better  evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  the  need  of  liberal 
legislation  has  ever  been  better  penned  than  that  of  the 
editorial  cf  David  Lawrence  in  the  United  States  Daily  for 
this  week. 

On  his  feature  editorial  page,  signed  by  himself,  appear 
his  thoughts  on  the  adamant  need  for  recognition  of  labor's 
right  by  intransigent  capital.  His  page  is  headed  by  the 
caption  '"Toward  the  Middle."  and  in  the  bank  we  read, 
"Business  should  accept  reiusonable  intervention  by  Govern- 
ment; manufacturers  m  their  speeches  last  week  asked  for 
confidence  and  a  removal  of  uncertainty,  but  did  not  them- 
selves present  a  policy  of  realism  in  world  trade  or  labor 
relations." 

He  a.'^ked  if  capital  "Is  to  remain  unyielding  on  the  100- 
percent  richtn'^'.ss  of  their  views  that  all  who  differ  with  them 
must  surrender  honestly  held  convictions  as  being  valueless?" 
WUl  the  businessmen  ever  learn  that  the  right  of  unioniza- 
tion is  unilateral  and  hence  none  of  the  em.ployer's  affair? 
He  submit.?  Editor  Lawrence  answers  that  question  by  im- 
plication in  another  proposal — Does  anybody  think  a  com- 
mittee of  workmen  d'^mg  directly  with  an  employer  is  as 
effective  as  a  committee  whose  component  members  do  not 
have  to  fear  lass  of  job  or  discrimination  il  they  talk  perhaps 
too  vehemently  to  the  bo.ss? 

It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  some  such  reversal  of 
thought  may  be  present  at  some  future  day  over  our  present 
fair  labor  standards  bill.  Until  that  day  you,  my  colleagues, 
must  go  forward  as  pioneers  and  we  m^ust  avail  ourselves 
of  every  tunnel  through  the  mountains  excavated  by  our 
predecessors. 


Dedication  of  l*ost  Office  and  Federal  Building  at 

Salem,  Greg. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOX.  NAN  W0(3D  HONEYMAN 

OF   ORtXlON 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  18,  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  A  PARLEY.  POST- 
MASTER GENERAI,.  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  POST 
OFFICE  AND  FEDERAL  BUILDING.  SALEM,  OREO  .  OCTOBER 
16,    1937 


Mrs.  HONEYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster  General, 
at  the  dedication  cf  the  new  post  office  and  Federal  building 
at  Salem.  Greg.: 

It  Ijs  a  gpnulne  plf^n.^ure  to  come  to  Salem  on  a  happy  occa,>;:on  of 
this  kind,  and  I  ■*-an':  you  to  know  that  I  am  mast  appreciative  of 
the  hor.or  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  by  inviting  me  henj 
today  for  th..'  purpnse  of  participating  with  you  In  the  dedication 
of  ycur  ri.'W  F>"'de.-iil   bur.d!r.>:^. 

The  proBTPsslve  and  for\».-ard-lookinK  policies  which  have  Ions; 
since  been  characteristic  of  the  people  in  thi.s  section  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  ai.d  their  high  Ideals  uf  the  purpase  of  government, 
have  resulted  In  Or-^eon  p':p.ndinEr  foremofrt  In  th^  fight  for  a  new 
deal  and  a  square  deal  f'lr  all  the  pt>ople.  It  is  for  thLs  reason  that 
In  being  in  thLs  enterprising  city  of  Salem  today,  I  feel  that  I  am 
in  the  home  of  my  fnends. 

In  asiembllnR  here  today  for  the  purprs-^  of  dedicating  this  splen- 
did new  buildiTiK,  which  is  to  be  th-  h^me  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  thi.s  city,  we  are  marking  another  mUcstone  In  the  civic 
and  postal  :i;story  of  Salem.  You  have  a  civic  heritage  of  v.-hich 
to  be  proud  and  as  for  your  ovni  pa-t  office.  It  ranks  a.-i  one  of  the 
Okies':  m  th;.s  sectlor.  of  the  country,  having  been  established  as 
early  as  November  8,  1849.  with  J.  B.  McClane  as  the  first  postmaster. 
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While  on  the  sjbject  of  your  l<jcal  postal  history  ytiu  might  be 
Interested  In  learning  that  po-stal  service  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  early  and  romantic  history  of  the  old  Oregon  Territory.  Postal 
service  from  awaj  back  :n  the  days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  has 
been  one  of  the  niightie.st  implements  of  human  democracy  and 
also  In  the  developnu  nt  of  states  and  nations  m  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  I  doubt  il  anywhere  in  the  history  of  this  couiitrv  p::.stal 
service  took  a  mere  con.'-picuous  part  m  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  a  g;-,cn  area  than  It  did  here  in  the  old  Oregon 
Territory. 

The  problem  ol  good  postal  service  to  the  early  settlers  in  this 
region  was  so  mij>ortant  that  an  act  of  the  old  Territorial  legisla- 
ture was  pa^iscd.  creating  a  post  office  department  and  authorizing 
the  app>.:ntment  of  a  pt  stmastcr  general  I'or  the  Oregon  Territory 
w  th  full  power  and  authority  to  conduct  tne  movement  uf  the 
mails  a.-,  he  saw  ft*  throughout  the  Territory. 

William  O.  T  Wtuit.  editor  of  the  old  Oregon  Spectator,  the 
fu-st  newspaper  jubll:  hed  we.st  of  the  Rxxrky  Mountains,  was 
named  Postmitete;-  General  of  the  Territory.  On  February  5.  1846, 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  Spectator.  Postma-sU'r  General  T'Vault 
advertised  for  bi-ls  for  carrying  the  mails  once  in  2  weeks  on 
two  routes.  The  Oregon  Territory  Post  Office  Department  was 
doomed  to  fallur-?,  however,  and  a  concerted  public  demand  for 
the  extension  of  the  United  Slates  postal  .'-ervlce  in  the  Territory 
wa.s  m;;de  upon  Congress  It  was  the  .settlers'  memorials  and 
other  appeals  to  the  National  Legislature  that  caused  Congress 
to  Insert  In  the  act  of  1850.  which  established  numerous  post 
roads  in  the  United  States,  a  clau.se  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  nine  through  post  roads  in  this  section  of  the  Territory. 

The  mall  service  that  was  afforded  those  hardy  pioneers  of  the 
old  Oregon  Territory  less  than  a  century  ago.  when  the  only 
mode  (  f  overland  tran.sportation  was  by  pony  expre.ss  rider  and 
stage  coach,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  many  modern  facilities 
which   are   provided    in   the   SiUem  post   office  today. 

Thi.>  new  Federal  building  whicti  we  are  dedicating  today  Is 
one  of  several  hundred  new  post-ofUce  buildincs  that  have  been 
and  arc  now  be.ng  cnnstructod  throughout  the  country  under 
the  present  administration's  post-offlce  building  program.  During 
the  past  3  years  Congress  has  provided  funds  for  more  than 
1.400  new  post-cRice  buildings  throughout  the  country.  Eight 
hundred  and  foity-six  of  these  buildings  have  been  completed 
or  ar"  in  the  rourse  cf  con.=;tructlon.  and  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  remamrig  jirojects  v.-ill  be  placed  under  contract  within 
the  next  few  nioiths  Every  State.  Territory,  and  insular  posses- 
sion shares  m  this  va:-t  building  program,  and  I  need  not  Inform 
ycu  cf  t!ie  trem.  ■■ndous  impetus  that  this  program  of  President 
Roosevelt  has  gn  en  to  the  building,  heavy  industries,  and  allied 
trades.  It  has  resulted  In  thousands  of  men  receiving  employ- 
ment, both  at  tl-e  site  of  con.structlon  and  In  the  production  of 
Xho  ravs-  mnterlal:>  that  have  been  used  In  the  buildings 

Tills  particular  project  was  authorized  und^r  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  Augtist  12.  1935.  at  which  time  $26,5  000  was  allotted  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  site  and  construction  of  this  new  Federal 
buikhng  here  m  Salem.  On  December  2.  19:^6  this  amount  was 
Increa.'ed  by  $4f.0O0,  making  a  total  of  $310  000  available  for 
consummation  of   the  project. 

This  new  builling  will  result  in  the  residents  of  this  com- 
munity receiving  better  mail  service  than  they  have  had  at  any 
time  in  the  past  because  of  the  enlarged  and  Improved  facilities, 
while  at  the  .san-.c  time  It  provides  ideal  working  conditions  tor 
those  public  servr.nts  who  work  within  Its  walls. 

On  arriving  m  Oregon  It  was  pleasing  to  find  that  this  State 
Is  enjcyiik^  a  sut'Stantlal  mea.-ure  of  prosperity  and  that  there  Is 
noticeable  a  fine  spirit  of  optimism  and  courage  whenever  the 
future  Is  discussed.  The  same  tale  can  be  told  of  every  State 
In  the  Union.  This  country  Is  moving  forward  once  again,  and 
the  people  have  little  time  and  less  patience  with  those  who 
like  to  dispute  the  evidences  of  their  own  senses.  To  those  of 
you  who  rt'ccgntre  facts  when  you  see  them  the  reason  for  this 
present  encouraging  state  of  affairs  Is  obvious.  Tills  country  is 
doing  well  undei  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt,  who 
lia-s  handled  the  mott  trying  problems  with  rare  skill  and  under- 
standing, ar.d  I  know  that  the  people  of  Oregon  are  grateful  to 
him  for  the  macnlticent  way  In  which  he  has  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ises made  5  yean^  ago.  You  had  faith  in  him  then.  You  empha- 
sized that  faith  last  year,  and  we  all  know  that  your  confidence 
In  him  is  as  great  today  as  it  was  then. 

Tlie  purpose  of  government,  and  its  only  legitimate  purpose.  Is 
to  maintain  and.  if  possible.  Increase  the  contentment  and  pros- 
perity of  citizens  generally.  The  task  for  which  the  Roosevelt 
admlni.«tratlon  \.as  originally  placed  In  power  was  to  halt  the 
downward  spiral  of  bus.ness.  decrease  unemployment,  substitute 
liope  for  despair,  and  not  only  to  get  the  wheels  of  Industry  mov- 
ing again  but  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent 
any  future  return  of  such  complete  economic  collapse  as  we  had 
from   1929  to  19.M. 

As  I  said  before,  the  success  of  any  administration  Is  dependent 
en  the  kind  of  government  that  administration  has  given  the 
people.  If  It  has  satisfied  the  people,  the  party  In  power  is 
continued  in  pouer.  If  it  has  failed,  the  people  put  another  party 
In  power,  as  tht  y  did  In  1932  after  our  predecessors  had  shown 
an  Incapacity  to  meet  a  grave  emergency. 

This  new  post -oihce  building  is  only  one  of  the  many  things 
on  all  Sides  that  offers  visible  evidence  of  the  many  things  that 
have  been  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  that  great  humani- 
tarian who  now  occupies  the  White  House,  your  President  and 
name,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Today  a  citizen  can  put  his  savings  in  a  bank  with  the  absolute 
assurance  that  his  money  will  be  there  when  he  wants  It.  That 
assuranre  Is  backed  by  the  financial  re.sources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Itself.  I  have  reference,  of  course,  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
In.surance  Act,  which  was  enacted  into  law  as  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's New  Deal  program  ai.d  which  guarantees  bank  deposits  up 
to  $5,000.  a  guaranty  that  the  depositor  never  before  possessed. 
The  hLstory  of  the  coUapse  of  1929  and  the  subsequent  banking 
crisis  Is  too  recent  for  me  to  have  to  remind  you  what  this  means 
to  the  many  millions  of  our  citizens.  Never  again  v.-ill  this  coun- 
try see  those  long  lines  of  panic-stricken  people  standing  outside 
banks  hoping  that  they  can  get  to  the  -.vithdrawal  window  before 
It  closes  for  all  time. 

With  the  aid  and  backing  of  his  Government,  the  wacre  earner 
is  today  providing  for  his  future  security  with  the  greatest  of  all 
nightmares,  a  dependent  old  acre,  gone  forever.  Perhaps  of  even 
greater  importance  ls  the  President's  determination  that  what 
happened  m  1929  and  the  resulting  4  veiirs  of  economic  chaos 
must  never  happen  again.  Overextension  of  credit  for  tinbndled 
speculation,  paiming  off  of  wortliless  stocks  and  bonds,  whose 
chief  value  Is  the  paper  they  are  pnnted  on,  all  these  are  being 
eliminated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  day  of  the  financial  rack- 
eteer is  over. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  cover  the  whole  list  Evervbody 
knows  the  work  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  which  gave 
thousands  of  young  men  a  chance  to  get  off  the  street  rorners 
and  engage  In  a  far-reaching  conservation  program  which  wi:i  pay 
rich  dividends,  not  only  in  this  generation,  but  in  the  eeneratiuiis 
to  come.  The  Federal  Government  came  to  the  rescue  of  thousands 
of  communities  with  money  for  public  improvements,  already  too 
long  delayed.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  farms  and  homes 
have  been  saved  through  the  intervention  of  the  Government, 
and  tremendous  strides  have  been  made  by  President  Roo.'^velt 
and  his  administration  in  the  fight  against  soil  erosion  and  fltxids. 

Thanks  to  President  Roosevelt,  the  tim^e  is  coming  when  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  finest  country  in  the  world  wiU  reallv  mean 
that  to  all  and  not  to  the  privileged  few. 

He  has  brought  this  country  through  the  greatest  econom.ic 
crisis  in  its  history.  Future  generations  will  appreciate  his  great- 
ness, even  more  than  we  do  today,  and  the  people  of  Salem  will 
regard  this  useful  and  worthy  addition  to  your  institutions  as  a 
memorial  to  the  wisdom,  the  humanity,  and'  the  farsighted  public 
Interest  of  Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  these  days  about  Government  in 
busine.ss.  It  is  quite  a  controversial  subject.  Be  that  as  It  may, 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  is  the  one  business  which  Is  car- 
ried   on    by    the    Government    with    unanimous    approval 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  rendering  a  service  which,  al- 
though an  Indlspen-sable  governmental  function,  is  paid  for  by  the 
public  In  the  sam.e  manner  as  you  pay  for  services  provided  by 
private  concerns,  except,  of  course,  that  the  Postal  Service  is  not 
conducted  for  profit.  While  Its  primary  purp-jse  is  the  receipt, 
transportation,  and  delivery  of  the  mails.  It  carries  on  other  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  complete  the  regular  functions  of  the  mails, 
such  as  the  registration  and  insurance  of  letters  r.nd  parcels,  and 
the  C-  o,  d.  facilities. 

The  Post  Office  Department  wound  up  the  fiscal  year  1931  with  a 
net  postal  d'^ficit  in  round  numbers  of  more  than  $98  000.000:  the 
fiscal  year  1932  ended  with  a  net  postal  deficit  cf  more  than  $152.- 
OOO.COb;  and  there  was  a  net  postal  deficit  in  the  fis<;al  year  1933 
of  more  than  $50,000,000.  The  deficit  for  1933  was  incurred  not- 
withstanding that  at  the  beginning  of  that  year  the  postage  rate 
on  all  first-class  matter  was  raised  from  2  to  3  cents,  v.hich  In- 
creased the  revenues  of  the  Department  approximately  $75,000,000. 
The  present  administration  assumed  office  In  March  1933.  4  months 
before  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year  and  too  late  to  exercise  any 
marked  effect  on  the  finances  of  the  Department  for  that  year. 

The  fiscal  year  1934  was  the  first  lull  year  of  operation  under 
this  administration.  At  the  beginning  of  that  year  th°  postage  ra*e 
on  local  first-class  matter  was  reduced  from  3  to  2  cents  Tills 
reduction  resulted  In  an  annual  loss  of  more  than  $20,000,000  In 
revenue.  With  postage  receipts  for  the  year  $900,000  below  the 
receipts  for  the  previous  year,  the  Department  showed  a  net  postal 
surplus   of    more    than    $12,000,000. 

The  fiscal  year  1935  was  ended  with  a  net  postal  surplus  of 
approxlm.ately  $5,000,000. 

The  40-hour-week  law  and  the  transfer  of  the  custody  of  post- 
office  buildings  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  brought  an  Increase  In  expenditures  of  $60,000,000 
during  the  fiscal  year  1936.  Notwithstanding,  the  year  ended  with 
a  net  postal  deficit  of  less  than  $17,000,000. 

The  latest  financial  reports  of  the  Department,  which  I  now  have 
on  my  desk  in  Washington,  indicate  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1937 
another  net  postal  surplus  will  be  shown. 

Some  critics  have  pointed  out  that  while  surpluses  were  shown 
for  the  fiscal  years  1934  and  1935,  the  Dejmrtment  drew  substan- 
tial sinns  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  expenses  m  those  years. 
In  this  connection,  let  me  remind  you  that  large  turns  u-ere  also 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  years  1931,  1932,  and 
1933.  and  that  these  sums,  like  those  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
during  the  fiscal  years  of  this  administration,  were  to  cover  tiie 
cost  of  services  rendered  by  the  Department  free  under  the  law, 
or  at  less  than  cost,  or  to  pay  aviation  and  merchant  marine 
subsidies  which  the  law  required  to  be  paid  through  the  Poet 
Office  Department. 

It  was  after  taking  credit  for  such  so-called  nor.p.nstal  Items 
that    the    previous    administration    showed    deficits    ranging    from 
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dent. Let  us  raisp  the  .^tandard.s  of  this  bill  from  40  to 
50  cents  an  hour  aiid  America  will  not  only  soon  be  out 
of  the  depression  due  to  the  greater  spending  power  of  its 
people,  but  will  also  see  the  greatest  d.iy.i  of  prosperity 
that  the  Nation  has  ever  known. 

I,  therefore,  ask  you  to  vote  for  my  amendment  increas- 
ing the  terms  of  this  bill  from  40  to  50  cents  per  hour. 


A  Year  in  Cong^ress 
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HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

OF  NEW   JER5KY 

IN  THK   HOUSE  OF  RKI'IIESEXTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  18.  1937 


RADIO    ADDRESS    CF    HON     EDWARD   L    CNETLL,    OP   NEW 
JERSEY.   DECEMBER    18 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  rt.niark.s  I  include  a  radio  address  which  I  will 
deliver  tonight  over  the  network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 

System : 

Ladlos  ar.rt  crr.Mo.^ien,  T  havp  Ion,T  felt  that  tho^i?  who  axe  the 
Nation's  reprosf'r.tativcs  could  more  thoroughly  sound  the  attitude 
and  oplnion.s  .f  the  peopl.^  thry  represent  by  hoid.n<=;  lu  their 
districts,  at  periodic  In'ervals.  I  rum  meotincs  to  which  all  regis- 
tered voters  might  be  u;vited  Having  axmounced  my  ir.tentloD  to 
try  such  a  method  of  contact,  I  ei.^'aijed  for  tonight  the  auditorium 
of  the  Ea5t  Orange  (N  J  »  High  School,  but  due  to  the  work 
demanded  by  the  special  session  of  Congress  It  has  become  neces- 
sary to  p<^iSrtpone  the  meeting  until  a  dato  tn  February-  or  March, 

Through  tl.e  courtesy  of  station  WOL  of  Wa-shlng-ton  and  WOR 
and  L.  Bamberger  &  Co  ,  of  NcvarJc.  N,  J.,  for  which  courte.sy  I 
give  my  appr-^clatlon,  I  p.m  able  instead  to  speak  from  the  Nation'a 
Capital  to  the  people  of  the  Eleventh  New  Jersey  District,  whom 
It  is  my  honor  to  r-:'pres«.^nt  In  the  Scventy-Qfth  Congress  and  sub- 
mit In  somewhat  limited  measure  a  report  on  the  year  in  Congress. 
In  a  few  days  the  Scvent>'-flfth  Cungre.-o  will  adjourn  Its  second, 
an  cxtraordinar;.-  scs^sion  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  considering  certain  emergent  conditloni,. 

PRESIDENT  S    MESSAGE 

The  four  most  tmpcrtant  points  In  the  President's  niessa^e  are 
those  which  I  will  discuss  tonight — taxes,  wage  and  hour  leg^tsla- 
tlon.  housing,  and  acriciiltural  relief  They  affect  every  person  In 
the  Nation  They  are  jmrtirularly  appropriate,  relating  as  they  do 
to  a  general  condi'irjn  wh!ch  becomes  increasingly  apparent  every 
day.  Now,  tho.-.e  who  w;ll  be  criucal  of  my  thoughts  tonight  should 
know  lirst  that  I  am  tco  young  to  be  reactionary  In  the  political 
sense  of  the  word  and  that  I  am  conservative  only  Insofar  sis  it 
can  apply  to  a  desire  to  held  tix.-i  to  the  great  traditions  of  a  great 
Nation,  giving  every  opp>ortunity  possible  for  a  finer,  more  decent 
living  for  the  great  i.um  jers  of  the  people  They  should  know  that 
I  believe  in  and  advcKrate  the  eldest  possible  civil  liberty  under 
the  law. 

rrvn.    I  rBrF.TTEs 

Durin^r  ♦■he  la-^t  2  w.-ek."^  tvs-n  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
have  spoken  on  fasrrsm  and  clvi!  liberties  I  was  glad  to  read 
their  sp'-eches  and  glad  they  said  what  they  did.  I  think  that 
we  are  all  against  fascism,  but  fascism  Is  not  the  only  form  of 
state  we  must  be  concerned  about. 

Now  if  Spain  wants  Franco,  Spam  may  have  him.  If  Spain  wants 
the  Reds  let  Spam  tal^e  the  P^ds.  or  the  Reds  take  Spain.  If  the 
German.^  arp  happv  under  Hitler  and  I  doubt  It — they  may  keep 
him  If  Russia  feels  that  she  is  democratic  now  that  Stalin  has 
permitted  an  election,  that's  Rus-ila's  bu.siness.  But  when  the 
smoothly  cunning  apostles  of  any  of  them  com^e  here  to  expound 
their  subversive  alien  theories  and  to  agitate  civil  unre.st.  it  be- 
comes your  bu.'iines.s  and  mine  and  make  no  mistake  about  It — 
ti^.ey  are  here!  They  have  their  champions  and  spokesmen  In  high 
places  and  their  battle  plan  is  the  "litaeration  of  American  democ- 
racy ■  Let  vr.p  a^k.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  where  else  m  all  the 
world  ar'-  people  so  free  of  their  Government  as  we  are?  'Why 
then  dj  we  pcrnut  in  our  midst  the  organization  and  functioning 
of  groups  designed,  under  the  cloak  of  advocates  of  civil  liberty, 
to  change  and  overthrow  our  form  of  Government. 

"FOR     A     SOVIET     AMERICA" 

Recently  in  the  city  of  Nt-w  York  the  Communist  Party  held  a 
convention.  Banners  strung  about  Madi.son  Square  Garden  car- 
ried the  slogan,  "for  a  Soviet  Aa:erlca."  Three  thousand  men  rose 
and  with  clenched  flst>  uprai.sed  cried.  "For  a  Soviet  America" 
Do  we— Indeed  do  they  who  are  not  its  leaders — know  what  it 
means?  Closely  allied  with  the  Ccmmunist  Party  is  a  hit:h-sound- 
Ing   "League   Agaiiiit   War   and  Fascism."     Now   Just  being   Amer- 
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lean — a  rcnl  American  I  m.ean-- prcsuppo.ses  that  one  is  against 
war  and  far-cism  a-id  the  inierc-ting  thing  about  this  organization 
is  that  it  has  never  is.'jurd  any  pmnounremcnt  against  another 
menace  to  Democratic   Government — soviet  fascism. 

If  this  so-called  League  ARain.-st  War  and  Fascism  would  change 
Its  name  to  the  "League  Against  War  and  Civil  War.  Fascism, 
and  Communl.'^m."  that  would  be  !-:omelhing,  but  that  could  not  be, 
for  that  would  mean  a  break  in  their  united  front.  We  will  con- 
cede that  com.munism  is  against  war  and  fascism,  but  communism 
Is  not  against  civil  war  because  out  of  civil  war  emerges  the  soviet 
form  of  fa.'^ci.-m.  For  that  we  need  look  only  upon  the  desecrated 
and  torn  land  of  Spam  in  her  pre.sent  sorrow  because  she  did  not 
see.  Why,  too.  do  we  permit  another  flank  in  this  united  front 
to  collect  money  hcie  to  prolong  the  strife  in  Spain?  They  are 
high-.soundlng.  too,  "The  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy."  Now, 
no  matter  v.iiich  side  wins  in  Spain,  Spain  will  not  know  democ- 
racy, and  a  recent  report  by  the  Federal  Government  indicates  that 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  money  solicited  found  its  way  to 
Spain.  The  rest  was  spent,  and  is  bcmg  spent,  here  to  spread  the 
propaganda  of  the  Soviet  State. 

L^BOE'S   FALSE   FRIENDS 

These  orsanii-atlons  would  make  it  appear  that  they  carry  labor's 
b:.nncr,  and  when  labor  finally  realizes  that  they  are  but  faUe  and 
e.Npedient  friends  and  casts  them  out  labor  will  make  more  prog- 
reas  by  doing  so  than  since  the  first  workers  guild  of  centuries 
ago  until  now.  We  must  remember  that  our  rights  of  free  speech, 
free  press,  and  a.ssemblage  are  recognized  by  our  Government, 
which  it.'^elf  i.«  derived  from  the  people,  and  all  must  understand, 
and  those  who  do  not  mu.st  be  taught,  that  liberty  implies  obedi- 
ence to  legitimate  authority  Now,  my  friends,  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  that  no  Communist  or  "red,"  no  agitator  of  any  label,  will 
make  a  convert  of  a  contented,  propertied  worker.  There  are  con- 
ditions and  fafts  which  must  be  recognlz.ed.  not  only  by  labor  but 
by  capital  as  well  If  our  form  of  society  is  to  go  on  as  we  know 
and  cherish  it,  then  capital  must  cure  the  cause  of  social  unrest, 
and  the  cure  is  a  fair  wage  under  decent  working  conditions,  and 
the  wage  corUract  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  modified  so  that 
tlu-  worker  will  have  a  thare  in  the  profits,  management,  and 
ownership  of  industry  There  are  two  extreme  errors  concerning 
prohts— one  is  the  liberalist  error  that  capital  is  entitled  to  all  of 
the  profits,  the  other  Is  the  Marxist  error  that  labor  is  entitled 
to  all  of  the  jvrofits  In  between  is  the  golden  mean  that  since 
both  capital  and  labor  share  in  the  production  of  wealth  each 
should  sliare  tn  some  extent  in  the  profits. 

1  IDIRTY     NOT     t  NBOUNDED     LICENSE 

Just  as  labor  mu.^t  not  believe  its  antilaw  and  order  leaders  who 
teach  that  liberty  is  unbounded  l)cen.-e.  so  must  the  employer 
know  that  capitalism  has  its  responsibilities  to  the  hands  that 
produce  the  Nation's  wealth.  No  workman  will  ever  sit  down  on 
his  machine  if  he  knows  that  he  can  derive  from  working  the 
machine  a  fair  and  decent  wage.  Capital  and  labor  each  has  its 
responsibilities  to  the  other,  and  the  Government,  derived  of 
both,  should  be  the  protector  of  both. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  enabling  and  extending  that  protection  to 
indu-stry.  labor,  and  the  whole  Nation,  the  special  session  was 
called  Tlie  legislative  items  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  each 
have  a  bearing  on  the  well-being  and  security  of  the  Nation. 
1  am  glad  to  recall  an  interview  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Tim.es,  which  appeared  in  that  newspaper  on 
Sunday.  October  4.  1936,  before  my  election  to  Congress,  in  which 
I  stated  my  opposition  to  the  capital-gams  and  undistributed - 
profits  taxes.  Both  are  inecjuitable  and  unjust  and  should  te 
repealed  or  revised.  The  undistributed -profits  tax  destroys  re- 
serves necessary  for  expansion  of  plant  and  pay  rolls  Feeling 
that  action  toward  this  end  during  the  present  session  would  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  business  and  employment,  I  joined 
in  an  eflort  to  require  Immediate  consideration,  but  the  urgency 
of  other  legislation  and  the  long  debates  on  the  farm  and  wage- 
and-hours  bills  prevented  it  It  i.i  reasonably  certain  that  they 
will  be  acted  upon  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session  on 
January  3. 

During  the  special  session  a  bill  was  passed  to  formulate  a 
program  for  the  farmers.  After  listening  to  the  debate  on  the 
bill  for  nearly  2  weeks  I  cast  my  vote  against  the  passage  of  the 
agricultural  bill.  The  theme  of  this  legislation  Is  the* philosophy 
of  .scarcity  all  over  again.  Under  it  the  Government  will  pay 
certain  considerations  to  the  farmer  for  planting  only  so  much 
of  a  given  commodity  In  so  much  of  the  acreage  of  his  farm. 
He  may  devote  the  acreage  taken  out  of  any  commodity  to  grow 
certain  other  commiOdities  bvit  not  other  alternatives.  He  will 
have  to  plow  with  a  lawbook  in  his  hands. 

In  our  cities  this  winter  perhaps  none  will  starve,  but  cer- 
tainly many  are  going  to  be  hungry.  Many  will  not  have  sufH- 
clent  with  which  to  clothe  themselves,  and  I  am  thinking  how 
well  could  be  used  any  surplus  of  food  or  cotton.  Perhaps  no 
single  one  of  us  knows  the  solution.  But  solution  there  must 
be,  and  it  would  seem  the  approach  Is  not  by  way  of  the  problem 
of  so-called  overproduction  but  to  meet  the  problem  of  distribu- 
tion. The  principle  Is  morally  wrong  and  on  that  basis  in  my 
opinion  cannot  be  either  politically  or  economically  right.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  balance  the  Budget  and  If  It  can  be  done 
without  further  Injuring  the  least  fortunate  of  the  country  I 
shall  vote  for  It.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  I  will  be  able  to  sub- 
scribe to  any  program  of  curtailment  that  wUl  Involve  further 
reductiona   In   Government   relief   or   W.   P.  A.   activities   unlRfw 


private  industry  resumes  and  acrekrntes  the  absorption  of  the 
unemployed.  It  Is  my  hope  that  tlie  pnsent  major  effort  of  the 
administration  to  lessen  uncmplr^yment  In  the  bulding  trades, 
and  provide  employment  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ethers, 
wiU  be  enac.cd  before  the  adjournment  of  the  special  session — 
the  liberalizing  amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act.  The 
amendm.ents  make  it  possible  for  cue  to  buy  or  build  a  home  with 
10  percent  of  the  total  cost  as  a  down  payment.  Two  million 
low-cost  homes  are  needed  in  Amrrica.  The  broadening  of  the 
opportunity  under  the  F.  H,  A.  should  put  a  real  dent  in  that 
number.  Ilie  Seventy-fifth  Congrei^s  pas.sed  legislation  to  erad:c;ite 
slum  conditiors  and  make  possible  the  erection  of  decent,  livable 
homes  in  their  stead,  and.  realizing  that  a  measure  of  emergency 
still  exists  for  many  who  found  it  necessa.-y  to  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Ci,irporation,  steps 
are  being  taken  to  enact  legislation  reducing  the  interest  obli- 
gation and  extending  the  period  of  amortization. 

The  fourth  point  in  the  President's  me.ssage  is  wage  and  hour 
legislation,  the  principle  of  which  I  have  earnestly  and  vigorcu^ly 
;uppcrt<-d.  Passed  by  tlie  Senate  during  the  first  session,  an 
amendment  was  substituted  in  the  House,  and  last  night  after  a 
week  of  debate  that  was  no  little  of  the  time  acrimonious,  the 
.substitute  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Labor. 
I  voted  to  send  the  bill  back  to  committee.  Tlie  principle  of  the 
bill  was  sound-^a  minimum  wage  of  $16  a  week.  If  the  prcvi.^ions 
of  the  amended  bill  could  have  been  invoked  to  put  mantifac- 
turcrs  111  ether  sections  oi  the  country  on  a  comi)arabie  ba.«is  of 
competition  with  the  industries  m  my  State,  I  wou'.a  have  voted 
for  Its  pas.sage:  but  for  material  improvement  for  worker  and  em- 
ployer in  the  industrial  sections  of  the  East  the  bill  held  no 
promise.  A  wage  bill  allowing  no  differentials — the  right  to  m.ake 
exceptions  .sectionally  and  otherwise — should  be  written  Em- 
ployers and  employees  in  my  district  have  both  indicated  their 
opposition  to  the  term.s  of  the  bill,  and  with  the  pullinc  and  te.ar- 
mg  of  a  divided  hou.se  of  labor  the  common  interest  of  labor  and 
industry  could  not  be  served  Considering  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation as  a  result  of  the  sinking  of  one  of  our  naval  ves.'-els  m 
Chinese  waters,  those  of  us  who  are  not  charged  with  the  respoiisi- 
bility  of  conducting  the  country's  foreign  afTairs  m.ay  well  leave  the 
supervision  of  policy  acd  subsequent  action  to  the  President  and 
to  the  E>epaitment  of  State.  I  had  intended  to  discuss  with  vou 
tonight  the  neutrality  law,  but  for  this  reason  I  have  omitted  any 
observations  on  it. 

I  wish  that  the  time  would  enable  me  to  review  the  work  of 
Congress  in  greater  detail.  You  will  observe.  I  am  sure,  how 
closely  intertwined  with  your  daily  life  is  the  Nation's  legislation. 
What  your  Representative  is  doing  should  at  all  times  com.m.and 
ycur  lively  interest — for  your  interest  and  m  the  interest  of  honest, 
representative  government. 

One  of  the  privileges  of  Members  of  Congress  is  the  designation 
of  cadets  and  midshipmen.  Tonight  I  wish  to  announce  the 
designation  of  Russell  J.  Cooper.  Jr.,  of  Elast  Orange,  to  West 
Point,  and  John  P.  Breslin.  of  Orange,  to  Annapolis.  I  congratu- 
late them  and  hope  that  they  will  fulfill  the  never  modest  hopes 
of  their  parents  and  that  they  will  serve  their  country  well  and 
faithfully. 

It  is  nearly  Christmas  and  I  hope  that  the  holy  season  will 
bring  blessings  to  all  of  you.  Let  it  be  that  those  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  celebrate  their  solemn  religious  feasts  at  other  sea- 
sons of  the  year  share  now  in  our  joys. 

My  first  year  in  the  Congress  as  your  Representative  has  been  a 
busy,  happy  one.  Many  thanks  to  those  of  you  who  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  have  the  great  honor  of  being  your  voice  in  the 
Nation.  To  all  of  you — a  Happy  Ciiristmas  and  an  abundant 
New  Year 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


California's  Interest  in  Foreign  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALirORMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  16.  1937 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  cf  the  annual  report  of 
the  general  manager  of  the  California  JPrult  Exchange  came 
into  my  hands  the  other  day.  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  information  given  therein,  showing  that  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  volume  of  export  shipments  of  California 
deciduous  fruits  had  taken  place  during  the  shipping  season 
just  ended. 

These  exports,  'which  extend  all  over  the  world,  amounted 
to  1,337  carloads,  an  increase  of  237  carloads  over  the  year 
1936,  or  an  increase  of  over  21  percent.  The  f.  o.  b.  value  of 
this  fruit  in  California  amounted  to  $1,467,580.  A  vigorous 
sales  campaign  is  now  being  conducted  in  important  markets 
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the  other,  the  Government  is  expanding:  foreign  markets  for 
both  agricultural  and  industrial  products.  In  every  one  of 
the  16  trade  agreements,  concessions  have  been  obta;nt  d 
which  arc  of  direct  benefit  to  CaLfornia  agncultuie  and 
industry'.  Furthermore,  the  people  of  this  State  are  .shar- 
ing the  general  economic  improvement  which  may,  to  an 
important  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  stimulation  of  for- 
eign niarkets  for  American  agricultural  and  industnal 
products. 

California  produces  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  com- 
mercial crops  of  apricots,  artichokes,  and  olives;  is  the  lead- 
ing producer  of  asparagus,  carrots,  lettuce,  avocados,  canta- 
loupes, oranges,  lemons,  dates,  figs,  grapes.  p<aches.  plums, 
and  prunes:  and  is  a  principal  producer  of  apples,  grape- 
fruit, strawberries,  watermelons,  celery,  onions,  potatoes, 
and  tomatoes. 

In  the  industrial  field,  petroleum  prtducs,  agricultural, 
electrical,  and  other  niaciuiiery,  and  motor  vehicles,  air- 
craft, and  films  are  among  important  produc^s  of  which 
California  exports  substantial  quantities.  California  ranks 
third  among  petroleum-producing  Statt.s:  ana  refined  petro- 
leum products,  together  with  crude  petroleum,  comprise  the 
Spate's  most  important  export.  Valued  at  $138,491,000  in 
1929,  California's  exports  of  crude  petrol'uni  and  refined 
products  decrea.sed  by  56  percent  to  $60,136,000  in  1932. 
Concession.-  have  been  obtamed  m  a  number  of  agre»'ments 
on  a  rf^latively  wide  range  of  petroleum  products. 

There  are  those  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
resull.s  of  the  program  in  terms  of  trade.  The  trade  results 
of  the  prn^ram  show  an  appreciably  expanded  voluni'^  of 
foreign  trade  in  both  directions.  Exports  of  the  United 
States  have  increased  at  a  greater  rate  to  the  trade-agree- 
ment countries  tlian  to  nonagreement  countnes.  This  is  a 
practical  test  of  the  program  which  cannot  well  bf  dis- 
mis.^ed, 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1937  exports  to  triid-^'- 
agreement  countnes  increased  by  44  5  percent  over  a  similar 
period  of  1936;  exports  to  the  nonagreem<'nt  countnes  in- 
creased by  33  percent.  Imports  from  the  trade-agreement 
countries  for  the  first  9  months  of  1937  increased  by  27.4 
percent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1936:  imports  from 
nonagreement  countnes  mcreas^'d  by  44.4  percent.  The 
greater  relat r.p  increase  in  imports  from  nonagreement  coun- 
tries clearly  indicates  that  the  United  States  is  not  tx-mg 
fiooded  by  imports  as  a  result  of  trade  agreem^'nts.  This 
greater  increase  from  nonagreement  countries  largely  repre- 
sents imports  of  raw  materials,  such  as  tin  and  vegetable 
oils,  which  keep  thf;  wheels  of  industry  going  in  California  and 
elsewhere. 

The  two  currents  of  trade  with  agreement  countries  have 
been  running  somewhat  par;"illei,  with  an  increase  in  ex- 
ports to  tho.5e  counirus  of  S27G.824.000.  and  unports  from 
them  of  $202,933,000  for  the  fir.n  three  quarters  of  1937,  over 
the  correspxjndmg  period  of  1936  This  is  the  best  tangible 
record  of  the  results  of  trade  agreements  now  available. 

So  much  for  the  general  picture.  Tliere  may  be  those  who 
want  to  know  just  how  California  has  specifically  benefited 
from  the  expanded  trade.  Fortunately  there  are  some  figures 
availabl-^  which  indicate  rather  definitely  that  California 
has  been  the  beneficiary  of  some  of  these  agreements  in 
terms  of  specific  increases  of  exports.  The  specific  informa- 
tion given  below  does  not  purport  to  be  the  complete  and 
full  picture  of  the  results  of  trade  agi-ecmcnts.  but  is  meant 
to  furnish  some  illustrations. 

In  volur-ie  of  trade  and  conccs-^ions  obtained,  the  Cana- 
dian agreement  was  probably  the  most  important  ag'-eemmt 
to  the  State  of  California.  In  the  fiscal  year  1929-30,  the 
United  State.,  .shipped  to  Canada  $28,000,000  worth  of  fresh 
fruits  and  veentabics.  but  owing  to  drastic  tariff  increases 
adopted  by  both  countries  in  1930,  this  trade  had  slirunk  to 
SI  1.000  COO  m  1933-34.  As  a  result  of  the  Canadian  trade 
agreement,  the  Canadian  duties  on  fresh  vegetables  were 
generally  cut  in  half,  or  from  30  to  15  percent  ad  valorem, 
v.hile  duties  on  fresh  fruits  were  generally  reduced  by  25 
percent.  These  lowered  Canadian  duties  have  greatly  en- 
larged  the  market  opportunities  for   California  producers. 
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Encouraging  incrca.scs  in  exports  of  products  such  as  are 
produced  and  exported  from  California  to  Canada  and  other 
countries  are  ii.dicated  below. 
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iiiei:t  ycHT 

0<*ptem- 

lier  1»33 

to   .MjRUSt 

lyji) 


Mil;e-I  TKf* —   -   -. 

t'anne'l  i>e«chw.  i>ears.  etc 

('nntie<l 'i.ir'line* .     

I  ne\iK)se<]  fiini.<  and  phoiographic  paper... 
Kad  lo  upparal  us 


$1000 
3>s.  000 
71.000 
W2.000 
402.000 


i  :r-;  irr(>o- 
ineii!  :•  1-  ir 
iSp;iti-r::- 


$978,000 
113,  (X*) 
12S.  (>00 

lyj.  (KX) 

7U0,  UUO 


Seoond 

,::r>'*'!npnt 
.fir    >ep- 

'.fl'.ii'OT 

iy3'j/ 


$843,000 
14.5.000 
231. «» 
162,  000 
989,000 


United   States   rrp'-^'tx   In   fanre    lamonrr   those   on   irhrch    France 
reduced    duties    or  enlarged    quotas) 


Boraj 

DdH  raisins 

DriC'l  prunes 

Conserved  (Lsh  (cunne«l  salmon) 
Oranftes 


Preacree- 

mei.i  yiKiT 
(Julv  ia35- 
Jurie  1938) 


$120,000 
3.52.  fXX) 

2,  324.  Olio 

3.000 

779,000 


nie:;t  ve.tr 
(July  i93f>- 
June  1937) 


$206,  (m 

4.56,  fXW 

2,710.000 

16ti.  mJO 

1,195.000 


United  States  exports 


to  nrla-.uni    {on  u-hich  Belgium   rcd^^ced 
duties ) 


l)rie<i  apricots 
Fresh  ik-iits... 

Pnine.s 

I'anned  fruits. 


PreiiErree- 
merii  vixr 
(Mav  i'.r.4- 
.\pril  1935) 


$r.'0. 000 

71.  IK*') 

30h.  000 
144.000 


First  arrfe- 
rnon!  vojir 
(May  193,5- 
.^pril  1936) 


$176,000 

127,  fH*) 
327,(>«) 
lyl.UX) 


IMPO^T.^NCE    TO    r.^LIFORNI.^    OF    IMPORTTED    RAW     MATERIAL.S 

The  Significance  of  import  trade  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  California  in  particular,  canned,  be  gaged  merely  by  the 
value  or  volume  figures  standing  alone.  The  ramifications 
of  the  movement  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  industries 
which  may  or  may  not  participate  directly  in  foreign  trade. 
The  entry  of  crude  materials  or  semimanufactured  products 
for  use  in  manufacturing  branches  of  many  domestic  indus- 
tries is  often  essential  to  their  very  existence.  A  point  worth 
emphasizing  is  the  fact  that  the  ability  of  foreign  producers 
to  dispose  of  their  raw  materia^p^nables  those  countries  to 
purchase  California  products.  "Wiort-sighted  "buy  national" 
propaganda  would,  if  really  effective  in  this  country  and  in 
foreign  countries,  destroy  mutually  profitable  foreign  trade 
and  play  havoc  with  many  domestic  industries,  particularly 
those  in  California.  The  larger  the  sales  of  certain  raw  mate- 
rials to  us.  the  more  foreign  countries  will  be  able  to  buy  such 
export  products  as  fruits,  fUms,  borax,  copper,  oil  products, 
machinery,  auiom.obiles,  and  many  other  typical  American 
commodities  in  which  the  United  States  excels  in  production. 
Such  exports  are  exchanged  for  tin  (probably  the  most  im- 
portant single  import  to  California  industries),  nickel,  rubber, 
copra,  silk,  and  other  basic  raw  materials  drawn  from  every 


continent  of  the  world.  These  imported  products  keep  th.? 
wheels  of  indiL^try  going  in  many  important  lines  of  produc- 
tion. Thus,  the  indiscriminate  talk  of  im.ports  depriving  wage 
earners  of  their  jobs  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Every  import  gives 
some  emploj-ment.  This  side  of  trade  is  too  often  overlooked 
by  critics  of  the  trade-agreements  program.  For  illustration, 
without  the  imports  of  tin  at  least  a  half  dozen  important 
California  industries  would  close  down  and  unemployment 
would  immediately  result. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pertinent  to  consider  for  a 
moment  some  of  the  ramifications  of  tiie  importation  of  this 
one  raw  material.  As  indicated  above,  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  tin-can  industry  in  California  amounted  to 
$44,305,000  in  1935.  That  volume  of  busine.ss  in  itself  is  of 
substantial  im.portance  to  the  State  of  California.  More- 
over, the  use  of  preserved  foods,  largely  made  possible  by  tin 
containers,  has  had  an  incalculable  effect  in  the  diversifica- 
tion of  cur  modern  life.  It  has  greatly  facilitated  the  indus- 
trial developm.ent  of  the  United  States.  Tin  containers  make 
it  possible  for  the  palatable  and  appetizing  California  prod- 
ucts to  be  enjoyed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  most 
remote  corners  of  the  globe. 

The  value  of  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables, 
juices,  preserves,  sauces,  and  so  forth,  alone  amounted  to  the 
stupendous  sum  of  $174  012,000  in  1935.  In  that  year  the 
California  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  and  drjang  industry 
employed,  on  an  average,  more  than  30.000  people.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  workers  depend  on  exports  as  well  as  on 
imported  tin  for  their  existence.  Add  to  this  the  production 
of  canned  fish,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  meat  pack- 
ing to  some  extent,  paints,  pigments,  and  varnishes,  pe- 
troleum products,  and  vegetable  cocking  oils  and  cnc  begins 
to  realize  the  ramifications  of  one  single  imported  product. 

Imported  materials  for  the  industries  producing  rubber 
tires  and  tubes,  soaps,  chem.icals,  electrical  machinery,  and 
others  might  be  similarly  treated. 

SHIPPING    AND     RELATED    I.-.'TKRESTS 

The  Important  ports  and  the  shipping  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia, together  with  the  banking  and  financing  of  fcreien 
trade,  have  much  to  gam  through  any  program  which  will 
increase  the  movement  of  goods  in  international  trade.  Tlie 
United  States  is  attempting  to  rebuild  its  merchant  marine. 
To  do  this  on  a  sound  basis  the  transportation  system  must 
have  in-bound  as  well  as  out-bound  freight.  Without  traffic 
in  both  directions,  sea  voyages  turn  out  to  be  losing  ventures. 
With  freight  moving  in  only  one  direction  the  rates  would 
have  to  be  very  high.  The  transportation  of  imports  and 
exports  provides  employment  for  thousands  of  workers.  The 
dock  workers  and  others  are  not  interested  in  imports  as 
distinguished  from  exports.  They  are  interested  in  handling 
cargo,  which  means  employment.  The  carriage  of  import 
freight  from  the  chief  seaports  is  just  as  important  to  rail- 
roads as  carrying  products  to  those  same  seaports  for  ex- 
portation. The  financing  and  insuring  of  such  shipments 
give  business  to  banks  and  insurance  companies  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Shipping  and  these  allied  activities  constitute  important 
California  activities.  Transportation  has  become  a  struc- 
ture directly  or  indirectly  affecting  many  elements  of  the 
State's  economy,  particularly  in  the  major  business  com- 
munities. In  1929  exports  and  imports  aggregating  $649,- 
000,000  passed  through  the  customs  districts  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles.  By  1932  this  trade  had  been  reduced 
in  value  to  approximately  $234,000,000,  and  the  consequent 
repercussions  of  this  tremendous  decline  were  felt  through- 
out the  State.  Statistics  indicate  that  by  1935  California's 
total  foreign  trade  recovered  to  about  $334,000,000,  and  there 
are  indications  that  this  has  further  increased  since  trade 
agreements  have  gone  into  effect. 

OTHER    BENEFITS    OF   EXPANDED    FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question  of  the  importance 
of  trade  agreements  to  the  State  of  Cahfornia.    Greater  in- 
dustrial activity  is  promoted  by  a  soimd  commercial  policy 
such  as  the  trade-agreements  program  involves.     Thc:e   is 
j  a  direct  interrelationship  between  prosperity  of  any  section 
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prosp<!rity 


of  the  country  and 
Thus  California  stands  in 
benefits  of  the  trade 
country.     For    example, 
from  Detroit.  Mich.,  may 
nomic  activities  which 
raw  materials  and  a  greate^ 
and  vegetables  in  this 

In  addition  to  the  obviouii 
merce,  there  is  another 
us  all.     Tliat  is  the 
peace.     Tlie  President,  in 
Trade  Convention  at 


Cleve]  and 


of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

a  strategic  position  to  gam  from 

to   other  sections   of  the 

i^icreased   exports   of    automobiles 

set  in  motion  a  series  of  eco- 

a  greater  demand  for  California 

consumption  of  California  fnuts 

center. 

material  benefits  of  foreign  com- 

that  is  of  intense  interest  to 

of  trade   as  an   agent    of 

a  message  to  the  recent  Foreign 

Ohio,  said:  j 


agre  ements 


^'ell 


means 


indu;;trlal 


side 
impcrtance 


The  Importance  of  the  trad( 
for  peace  perhaps  tranftcenda 
Qts  to  be  gained  from  it. 


-agreements  program  as  a  movemf^r.t 
he  Importance  of  the  material  bece- 


Millions  of  workers 
upon  foreign  markets  for  a 
kets  is  to  cut  off  their  mean^ 
much  gambling  of  this 
during  the  last  decade, 
living,  must  have  access 
their  own  countries 
exchange  of  commodities, 
able  to  all — is  the  surest 
madness  of  war — a  disaster 
have  a  large  stake  in  any 
maintain  peace. 


thrqughout  the  world  are  dependent 

livelihood.    To  cut  off  those  mar- 

of  existence.    There  has  been  too 

soft  with  the  livelihood  of  millions 

ether  millions,  in  order  to  earn  a 

t)  raw  materials  not  produced  in 

International  trade — by  pennitting  an 

aid  by  making  raw  materials  avail- 

ruaranty  yet  devised  to  stay  the 

for  all.    The  citizens  of  Calif orr.ia 

program  devised  to  promote  and 


The  New  National  Housing  Act 


EXTENSIO]^  OF  REMARKS 


HON 

or  "Wl 
IN  THE  HOUSE 
Saturday, 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washingt^jn 
supported  and  am  voting 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
which  I  was  one  of  the 

In  his  message  to  Congress 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said 


fcr 


orig  nal 


As  a  practicable  means  of 
effective  operation  of  private 
hoiising  Held.  I  am  suggesting 
the  National  Housing  Act  In 
legislation,  enacted  by  the 
clal  mechanism  applicable  to 
make    loans    for    housing 
effect  to  this  new  mechanism 
States.     Within   the   limits  ol 
applies,  it  has  proved  to  be 


This  act  will  encourage 
by  insuring  mortgages  up 
value  not  in  excess  of  $5 
$6,000  phis  80  percent  of 
It  easier  for  the  borrowers 
only  10  percent  and  an  over 
cent,  thereby  substantially 
construction  of  new  homes 

Mr.  Speaker,  President 
one-third  of  the  American 
estimated  that  we  need 
next  5  years  just  to  catch 
shortage.    Eight   hundred 
each,  the  estimated  cost, 
of  $3,200,000,000  per  year, 
next  5  years,  in  order  to  p 
ing  that  period,  which  are 

BENEFrrS    TO    LABOR 

It  is  estimated  that  800, 
require  6,000,000,000  board 


80) 


OF 

MAElTIN  F.  SMITH 

ASHTNGTON 

F  REPRESENTATIVES 
December  18.  1937         I 


0 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  actively 

this  legislation  to  liberalize  and 

r^ational  Housing  Act  of  1934,  of 

sponsors. 

of  November  27,  1937,  President 


encouraging  and  facilitating  a  more 
mterprlse  and  private  capital  in  ttie 
ij  enlargement  of  the  framework  of 
'he  light  of  actual  experience      Tliis 

Coigress  in  1934,  provided  a  new  ftnan- 
ilU  types  of  lending  institutions  t^at 

pui poses.  Enabling  legislation  giving 
was  subsequently  enacted  by  all  the 
the  types  of  housing  to  which  it 
Ixrth  popular  and  practical. 


institutions  making  housing  loans 

to  90  percent  of  the  appraised 

4*0,  and  up  to  90  percent  on  first 

balance  up  to  $10,000,  and  will  mske 

by  requiring  a  down  pasinent  of 

-all  carrying  charge  of  but  5  pf!r- 

1  educing  the  cost  of  financing  the 


Rciosevelt  has  repeatedly  stated  that 

people  are  ill-housed,  and  it  is 

,000  new  homes  a  year  for  the 

on  the  Nation's  actual  housing 

thousand  new   homes  at   $4,000 

wpuld  mean  a  capital  expenditure 

a  total  of  $16,000,000,000  in  the 

ovide  4,000.000  new  homes  dur- 

^dly  needed. 


ip 


or 


rN-   THE    LUMBER    rNDrSTTlT 

qOO  homes,  at  $4,000  each,  would 
feet  of  lumber  and  120,000,000 


man -hears  of  work  for  loggers,  sawmill  workers,  salesmen, 
clerks,  and  others. 

BEKEFITS    TO    LABOR    IN    ALIJED    rjsmxrf^THIES 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  one-third  of  the  entire 
capital  txp«'nditure,  or  more  than  a  billion  dollars  per  year 
v.-Quld  be  paid  in  wages  to  carpenters,  p'linbers.  electricians, 
painters,  bricklayers,  and  others  who  would  Ix'  employed. 

Buildmtr  t  xix?rt.-  have  estimated  the  item.>  of  builrimc  ma- 
terials whicii  would  be  required  m  the  consirucLion  of  800,000 
homes  per  year  to  be  as  follows: 


Cubic  yards  of  stone  or  gravel 

Linear  feet  of  molding 

Square   feet   of  insulation 

Barrel.'^   c  f   lime 

Gallons  pf  paint  and   vamlsh_. 

Sets  of   I'X^k.s 

Wlr.dow  and  sash  frames 

Electric   switches 

Wall    plu^s 

L;a;h'  rixtures 

Bathtub-      

Medicine   c."ib;nets 

Kitchen   stoves 

Water    heaters 


22,400,000 

1.520,000  000 

1.816,00(1   000 

4   8Oi.),t)O0 

27   200   000 

10,  4{X),0<X) 

16.000   000 

4   B(»<(,0<HJ 

19,200,00) 

9.  r.lMj    (it>0 

800,000 

800,000 

800,000 

800.000 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hav^  mentioned  but  a  few  of  tlv^  scr.vc^  of 
material.^  and  ari.c'.es  necessary  to  housing  and  honie  build- 
ing and  which  w;ll  furnish  jobs  and  employment  for  ix-ople 
who  will  spend  their  wages  in  making  purchases  from  mer- 
chants and  storekeepers.  This  will  result  in  depleting  the 
store  .'Stocks  of  goods  and  merchandi.se  and  create  new  orders 
to  manufacturers  and  factories  .so  as  to  replenish  the  .stocks, 
providing  more  jobs  and  the  payment  of  more  wages  and 
that  revoI\1ncr  prx^--^.-^  and  turn-o\tr  ni  business  which  catise 
prosperity  and  good   times, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hotLsing  program  made  possible  by  this 
legislation  will  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
Oi  this  adnunLstration, 


Indu>trial   Expansion 


EXTENSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

oy 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  AMLIE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

I\  THE  HOUSE   or   RKFMIF.-KNTATIVKS 
Friday.  December  17.  1937 


RADIO   ADDIiESS   OF   HON    THOM.\S   R     AMLIE.   OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  AMLIE.  Mr  Speaker,  undt-r  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

I  shall  talk  to  you  brlefiy  tonight  .ibout  the  industrial  expan- 
sion bill  Intrndurpd  In  ConCTPss  la.st  June  by  CongTrssman  Ai.len 
(if  Pennsylvania;  Maverick,  of  Texa.s;  Voo»h'is.  of  California:  and 
me.  This  bill  seelc.s  to  set  up  the  machinery  for  coordinated. 
Nation-widr  ii;  ;u.^tr;al  e.Kpa!i.Muii,  de.siftued  to  'miie  our  national 
income  irr.medirfely  from  $65,000,000,000  a  vear  to  $95,000  000  000 
or  $100  OOOOOO  OiX) 

When  the  hill  was  mtroduccc!  I  said.  "When  the  next  depres-slon 
strikes,   tiie  Crover.nraent    wui  have   to  assume   a  degree  of  control 


When  that  time  comes  the 
the    jx)wer    of    the    Federal 


of 


a   prophet    and    seek    to 


heretofore  unknown  in  this  country, 
key    to    the    whole    situation    will    be 
Government." 

I  am  not  colng  to  essay  the  role 
predict  the  seriousness  of  the  prr-ent  business  "recession.  Wc  do 
knew  that  in  the  past  3  mcnth.s  indu.stnal  activity  hris  fallen  off 
a.s  much  as  it  fell  off  In  the  flr>t  18  months  following  October  1929. 
We  do  know  that  half  the  earns  m.ide  by  the  New  Deal  since 
March  1933  have  already  been  vnpcd  out.  We  do  know  that  from 
2,000.000  to  2.500,000  men  who  h.id  employment  last  summer  will 
be  unemployed  at  the  end  of  this  year  This  In  itself  should  be 
enounh  to  make  Americans  think  seriously  about  a  national  plan 
of  Industrial  expansion 

During  tl:e  pcist  fiw  v.-e*  ks  Concress  has  been  considering  the 
so-called  f.tnn  bill.  The  princlpai  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  reduce 
ccttrn  production  by  40  prTmit  From  studies  made  of  the  Jiv- 
ing standards  nf  prof^.^ional  people  in  San  Francisco  and  skilled 
workers  :n  New  Yr.rk  City  we  know  that  if  all  the  American  people 
were  to  buy  mattrcase.s,  sheets,  towels,  underwear,  shirts,  work 
clothes,   etc.,   to   the   same   extent   that   these   professional    people 
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i"rs  are  In  the  habit  of  buyinR  them,  we  could  use 
the  total  average  annual  output  of  cotum  that  has  hern  produced 
In  this  count-^  during  the  past  10  years.  In  other  words,  we  are 
producln,'?  not  more  cotton  than  the  American  pe<jple  n^ed  but 
40  percent  more  cotton  than  they  are  able  to  buy.  CcnpTes.s. 
however.  Is  devoting  Its  attention  not  to  the  problem  of  hnd.nj; 
a  wf.y  whereby  the  American  ix?ople  can  b'iy  the  thinqs  that  they 
need  and  can  p -oduce  but.  rather,  to  the  probh  ni  of  cutting 
production  down  to  the  level  of  the  effective  demand. 

What  is  true  of  cotton  is  true  of  almost  every  other  line  of 
nrtivity  In  the  United  States  Tl.e  only  difference  is  that  the  men 
who  own  and  control  Industry  can  cut  th>  ir  production  by  40 
percent  or  more,  without  the  help  of  the  Government,  while'  the 
cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  famv:  can  do  it  only  w.th  the  aid  of  the 
Gtivernment.  Wtlle  the  Republicans  join  with  us  Prot^^asives  in 
denotinclng  th:s  nlulosophy  of  scarcity  monttenntr,  their  prosrram 
Is  t.<)  let  the  mon.)piri;f.,s  contrive  a  scarcity  of  what  they  have  to 
sril,  and  let  the  p-ociucer  of  raw  mat'^rials  and  tl-^e  farmers  produce 
an  nbund:!nce  at  ruinous  prices  Scarcity  moneering  may  be  eco- 
nomic m.'vinity,  hut  the  proeram  of  destroying  the  prfxlucers  of  raw 
nia'.erlaLs  for  ihi    Ijcneflt  of  monopolists  is  nothing  short  of  criminal, 

K.it  is  there  no  rhwic-e  ixtweeii  fhv  Heptibli  an  pr.Js'ram,  of  letting 
nature  take  Its  coars<»,  which  In  this  case  meruis  lettinc  monopolists 
ruthles'^ly  exploit  the  jnoducers  if  raw  mat-^rials,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  New  Deal  to  helri  the.se  raw  mat^erial  producers  by  achlevlnij; 
monopolistic  .Ki-ar-ity  for  th'^m  as  wel!"'  We  believe  that  there  la 
an  alt.rnative  \v,^  belli  ve  that  ^he  instruments  created  by  the 
N<w  Dea".  to  arhieve  .scarcity  can  also  lie  u.sed  to  achieve  abundanci  , 
The  Iiidtistrial  F.Apar.slnn  .^ct,  us  wc  B<'e  it,  is  menly  New  Deiillsm 
put  OI.  thp  'ra-k  headed  for  abundance  rather  than  scarcity. 

In  the  Indu.'tr  ,il  Expansion  Act  we  ha%-e  tried  t^o  work  out  a 
prLg-am  in  which  tlie  p<-iwer  of  the  Frd-^ral  Government  is  used, 
not  to  force  procuctlon  down  but  to  fiirce  It  up;  to  force  it  up 
not  only  in  ow^  industry  but  in  all  industries.  Wliat  we  pro.- 
pose  t '^  d  ■  \r.  thi-  hi^l  Is  to  t.'ike  <,:;r'  rf  the  instruments  mads 
famllia'-  t..>  us  hy  the  New  Deal  and  u.sed  in  the  A  A,  A.,  namely, 
the  pri>ces.^'.nf^  tat,  nrd  use  It  to  f  in^e  pr'-<luctlon  up  to  capacity. 
A  Nation-wide  pUn  would  first  b'-  formulated  that  would  call  for 
the  nut;  '!•  1')  V  m-is  (if  k'oods  and  servK-cs.  not  of  $65,000.000  000 
or  $70 ,000  00  1  r»00  a  year  but  of  f95  000  000,000  or  $100,000,000,000 
a  year  Industry  as  a  whole  would  be  persuaded  to  step  up  its 
product!   II 

The  cnnstittiticnallty  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was 
rec«'n'!y  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court:  like  the  National  Labor 
F.elHtl' n=  Act  the  Industrial  Expansion  Act  Is  based  upon  the 
power  (  f  Congress  to  rej^late  Interstate  commerce. 

A  prr-cesslng  t*x  similar  to  that  used  In  the  A.  A  A  would  be 
levied  upon  th.e  "alue  added  to  goods  In  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess But  to  the  manufacturer  who  steps  up  pnxJuctlcn,  who  st^ps 
up  em.ji!  yment,  who  meet.s  required  wage  standards,  who  agrees 
to  abid'^  by  a  proeram  designed  to  maintain  a  stable  price  level, 
the  Government  will  refund  this  processing  tax  This  method 
worked  in  bring  ng  3,000,000  farmers  Into  line  with  a  nHti-^nal 
prr>cram  It  ougl  t  to  be  possible  to  use  the  same  instrument  to 
brin,'  A  r>oo  great  corporations  into  line  Most  of  the  300,000 
corporations  in  t!ie  United  States  are  small:  the  great  bulk  of  all 
manufacturing  and  Indii^try  Is  coiiducted  by  less  than  3,000  cor- 
porations, and  le»  than  200  corporations  conduct  a  majority  of  aU 
business. 

It  would  thercfcre.  not  be  necessary  to  make  the  terms  of  the 
Indu.'-tnal  Expan-ion  Act  apply  to  every  little  retailer,  pants  pre&ser. 
or  raemiber  of  the  service  trades.  TTils.  as  we  see  It.  was  one  of 
th  ■  rr<'at  mi-takes  of  the  N.  R,  A  FYcm  the  viewpoint  of  in- 
creasing the  totiil  Industrial  output,  it  will  only  bC'  necessary  to 
co'.rr  the  larger  and  more  Important  industries. 

But  the  Government  under  this  plan  would  do  more  than 
merely  u.se  Its  p.?wcr  to  ccmpe!  compliance  with  a  national  pro- 
gram dosijmed  ix>  achieve  optimum  pr^>ductlon.  It  would  also 
go  out  of  its  way  to  cooperate  with  all  units  agreeing  to  go  along 
with  this  prorram  It  would  enter  Into  contracts  with  each 
cooperating  Ir.dt.strial  unlv  It  would  atrrce  to  take  over  at  cost 
n  part  of  the  t?ta!  output  If  It  should  prove  to  be  unsalabh". 
But  n  is  a  (jU'.'tion  whether  thL^  arrangem.'-'nt  Would  be  neces- 
.s:m-  If.  Irt  us  say.  a  manufacturer  now  makes  65  000  suits  of 
clnthns.  while  th"  national  income  is  approximately  $65  000.000.000, 
he  would  be  jus*  .is  safe  in  making  10^000  suits  of  clothes  if  he 
knew  that,  by  stepping  up  proriur»-inn  nil  along  the  line,  the 
nation. .1   mcoine   would  "^Ix-  $109,000,000,000. 

Let  us  :i.s-ume  however,  that  it  would  become  necessary  for  the 
Governnvnt.  urder  thus  guariuity  arrangemriit,  to  take  over  a 
substantial  part  cf  the  total  factory  output.  At  the  mcst,  it 
would  probably  net  exceed  1  or  2  percent  of  the  total  output. 
Certainly  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  Government  buy  up 
this  surplus  and  dlsTnbu':e  It  in  those  areas  which  arc  largely 
out;  ide  the  indaslrlal  and  agricultural  .sections.  In  the  United 
States,  half  of  our  farmers  produce  seven-eighths  of  the  total 
agrirti'turrd  out])ut  that  reaches  the  market  while  the  other  half, 
of  npprrxlmately  three  and  a  half  million  farmers,  produce  only 
one-eighth  of  'he  total  agrlculttiral  produce  marketed.  These 
farm'^rs  are.  moie  properly  speaking,  subslstance  homesteaders. 
They  ar'^,  to  nil  intents  and  purposes,  outside  the  economic  sys~ 
tem.  In  addition  to  this  group,  we  al-so  have  another  large  num- 
ber nf  people  who  could  not  even  be  cla.ssed  as  subsistance  hcme- 
pteaders,  and  who  still  subsl.st  on  less  than  $100  or  $200  a  year. 
It  will  take  a  1  ang  time  to  find  a  place  for  these  people  within 
the    Indu'-trial    ;ysiem.    and    in    the    meantime    the    United   States 
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could  well  afford  to  provide  them  with  those  commodities  that 
every  American  family  considers  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  American  standard  of  living. 

It  is  doubtful,  even  if  this  plan  were  carried  rut  whether  the 
cost  to  the  Government  would  be  more  than  the  average  cost  for 
relief  during  the  past  4  years,  Smce  the  plan  as  a  whole  would 
greatly  increase  the  total  national  income,  it  would  be  relatively 
m.uch  easier  to  bear  than  present  relief  cfjsts,  and  from  a  social 
and  economic  standpoint   would  be  far  more  desirable 

With  the  Government  guaranteeing  to  take  over  part  of  the 
finished  product  at  cast,  if  it  should  prcvc  to  be  unsali^ble.  the 
cooperating  manufacturer  would  bC'  running  le^s  risk  •h:-,i:  he  Is 
now,  under  the  pr-evailing  uncertainties  of  a  system  that  is  highly 
competitive  fo-  the  raw  material  producers,  and  monrpolist  con- 
trolled in  the  indu.stn&l  and  utility  fields.  It  is  contemplated  m 
this  protiram  that  of  the  increase  m  production.  10  percent  would 
go  in  th*--  form  of  profits,  while  90  percent  would  be  tised  for 
wages  and  redticing  or  m.aintamine  the  general   price  level. 

The  plan  further  recognizes  that  even  If  we  were  to  achieve 
maximum  prnducticn.  we  should  still  have  three  cr  four  million 
men  wlio  would  be  unabscrbed  even  by  capacity  operation  of  our 
Industrial  plant,  because  cf  the  technological  ad^-rinres  of  the  past 
8  years  A  recent  Grvernment  study  shows  that  throuehout  !n- 
dust.'-\-  as  a  whole  the  output  per  man-hour  during  the  past  8 
yeai-s  has  increased  by  20  percent.  Ai  we  see  it,  work  must  be 
provided  fcr  these  men  in  a  long-term  program  designed  to  rehouse 
the  American  people,  and  in  a  long-term  public-works  proeram 
designed  to  pre.ser%'e  our  natural  wealth  and  more  eS. actively 
utilize  our  national  resources. 

If  surh  a  plan  is  ever  'o  be  carried  out.  it  will  only  be  a.«  a 
result  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
thr  first  pl.icr-,  while  we  may  have  three  or  four  mUlicn  peor^lc  who 
will  never  imd  employm.c  nt  m  private  indui^try,  these  ptopic  must 
be  retrained  before  they  can  be  employed  on  a  long-term  housing 
or  public-works  proeram.  Only  the  Fc<ieral  Government  it.self  can 
undertake  this  program,  of  retraining,  and  furnish  the  t'-iaramees 
and  assurances  that  must  be  provided  if  the  Am.eriran  people  are 
to  be  adequately  housed  at  the  end  of  a  20-year  period,  or  if  our 
naturr:!  resources  are  to  be  effectively  protected  and  developed  as 
contemplated  by  the  Nnms  regional  p'anning  hill. 

A.S  the  present  recession  deopei.s  into  a  depress' on.  and  as  the 
futility  of  the  palliatives  now  being  considered  by  Ccngress  be- 
comes more  apparent  to  the  people,  as  a  whole,  the  time  is  fast 
becoming  ripe  when,  With  proper  leadership,  the  support  of  the 
American  people  can  be  secured  for  the  type  of  national  planning 
contemplated   in  the  Industrial   Expansion  Act. 

The  authors  cf  the  Industrial  Expansion  Act  feel  that  this  Is 
the  hrst  effort  that  has  e'-er  been  made  in  Coneress  to  work  out 
a  plan  designed  to  achieve  abundance  rather  than  scarcity. 


Exemption  of  Government  Officers  and  Employees 
From  Taxation  Should  be  Done  Away  With 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
SaUirday.  December  18,  1937 

Mr.  TRE.\DWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  ha.s  arrived  when  somie  action  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation  not  only  with  respect  to  tax-expmpt 
securities  but  also  with  respect  to  tax-exempt  salarirs. 

Tlierc  is  a  widespread  nuscoriccpticn  regarding  the  latter 
subject,  however,  which  I  should  like  to  straighten  out.  I 
frequently  receive  letters  protesting  against  the  exemption 
of  Federal  salaries  from  the  income  tax.  These  protests  are 
based  upon  a  partial  misunderstanding  of  the  fact.^^.  Let 
me  make  clear  that  Federal  employees  pay  Federal  income 
taxes,  just  as  State  employees  pay  State  income  taxes. 

However,  according  to  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
Constitution  by  the  courts,  that  instrument  prevents  one 
government  from  taxing  the  means  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  other  government  because,  as  Chief  Justice  Manshail 
said,  "'the  pov»er  to  tax  is  the  power  to  de.stroy."  Since 
governmental  officers  and  employees  come  within  the  desig- 
nation of  "instrumentalities."  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not levy  an  income  tax  upon  the  salaries  of  State  em- 
ployees, nor  can  the  States  collect  income  t-axes  on  Federal 
salaries.  But  as  I  have  indicated..  It  Is  not  true  tha-t  gov- 
ernmental employees  are  exempt  from  both  State  and 
Inderal  income   taxes. 
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iploy  ees 


I  cannot  agree  with  the 
In?  Federal  employees  frorr 
ployees  from  Federal  taxaton 
Is  not  discriminatory.    I  dd 
State  employees  to  the 
the  United  States  must 
continued  existence  of  the 
taxation  of  Federal  em 
rates  paid  by  other  citizens, 
existence  of  the  Federal  Gov 

So   far   as   taxpa3ring  ablity 
employees  are  no  differently 
citizens.    They  should  be 
tax  burden  imposed  by  both 
ments.     There   is   no  excusie 
of   their   present   freedom 
strongly  urge  the  adoption 
to  correct  this  condition. 

While  there  are  some  who 
described  can  be  remedied 
Constitution,    the   Supreme 
earlier  decisions,  and  its 
clearly  indicated  to  my  mii|id 
is  the  only  solution. 


rejasonlng  of  the  courts  in  exempt - 

State  taxation,  and  State  em- 

so  long  as  the  tax  imposed 

not  beDeve  that  by  subjecting 

taxes  that  other  citizens  of 

there  is  any  danger  to  the 

sovereign  States.    Likewise,  the 

by  the  States,  at  the  same 

would  in  no  way  threaten  tha 

emment. 

is   cOTicemed,   Government 

situated  from  other  classes  of 

to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 

the  Federal  and  State  Govern - 

whatever  for   a   continuation 

rom   taxation,   and   I   therefore 

of  a  constitutional  ajpiendment 

I 

believe  that  the  situation  I  have 

without  any  amendment  to  the 

Court    has    never    reversed    its 

decision  in  the  Dravo  case 

that  the  amendment  method 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF.     Mr. 
tend  my  remarks  in  the 
which    I    today   delivered 
system : 


tte 


belle  re 
accord  lug 


agan 
Bulget 


Christmas    of    1937    finds 
recession   which   may  develop 
tlons.      Unemployment    Is    again 
The    Budget    remains    unbalanced 
deeper  In  debt  than  it  was  on 
throughout  the  country  everyt^ody 
ward  glide  Into  the  depth*  of 
and  what  is  to  be  done  to  stop 
the  answers  as  soon  as  possible 

The  present  situation  is 
for   5   years  been   led   to 
recovery  were  operating 
gers    of    a    recession    In    the 
permanently  averted. 

Time   and   again,   responsible 
asserted  emphatically  that  the 
it  is  not  over.     Time  and 
emment  have  declared  the 
Now   It  is  admitted  that  the 
1940.  If  then. 

We  have  been  told  the  deprefcsl 
ness  was  on  a  permanent  a|id 
planned  that  way." 

If  you  ask  what  has  caused 
that  fear  and  uncertainty  ha\|e 
that  not  only  do  capital,  Induftry 
of  fear  and  uncertainty,  but 
feel  that  fear  and  uncertainty. 

Rising  prices,  lowered 
panied  by  a  rapid  decline  of 
have  been  generated  by 
policy,  and  danger  of  foreign 
the  public  consciousness. 

The  next  question  you  might 
tlon  of  conditions  has  caused  te^urs 
out  the  Nation  as  to  produce 


purchislng 


"_^Tiy  It  Is  Here— What 
Be  Done 


O.  WOODRUFF,  OF  MICHIGAN. 
18,   1937 


Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 

Recdrd  I  submit  the  following  speech 

qver    the    National    Broadcasting 


Nation    facing    another    business 

nto  a  depression  of  major  propcir- 

Increasing.      Business    is    fearful. 

.     The    Nation    is    $16,000,000,000 

Christmas  of  1932.     In  Congress  and 

is  asking  why  this  new  down- 

llear  and  depression  has  taken  pla<2e, 

it.     It  Is  vital  that  the  Nation  learn 


tot4lly  at  variance  with  what  we  have 

namely,  that  definite  plans  for 

to  schedule,  and  that  the  dan- 

pk-oeperlty    of    the    Nation    had   been 


officials  of  the  Government  have 

depression  was  over.     Now  we  find 

responsible  officials  of  the  Gov- 

could  and  would  be  balanced. 

Budget  cannot  be  balanced  before 


on  was  conquered  and  that  busl- 
stable    uprtse,    becaixse    "it    was 

this  set-back.  It  must  be  answered 

caused  it.     It  must  be  answered 

and  bTZSlness  have  this  feeling 

^hat  the  consumers  of  this  Nation 


power  of  our  money,  accom- 

r^taU  sales  show  that  the  fears  that 

uncertainty  of  plan  and 

dntanglements,  have  gone  deep  into 


expert  nentatipn. 


ask  Is  what  condition  or  comblna- 

so  deep  and  widespread  tiirou^h- 

results. 


tliese 


The  answer  to  the  spcor.d  cjut\stlon  lnvolvr»8  many  elr^ment::, 
Tlioughtful  citizens  reci-gniyp  thit  the  Nation  today  fact-.s  the 
abeolute  necessity  of  a  frank  <l:8cu.ssl(m  of  these  elements  if  the 
recession  is  to  be  reversfd  by  n-movln^  the  conditions  and  stilling 
the  fears  rpjjponsible  for   it 

I  will  briefly  review  some  of  the  condiUorus  which  constitute  the 
reasons  for  these  fears  and  their  resultant  phenomenon  of  de- 
pression. 

For  5  years  buslne.'^«  and  industrial  leaders  of  the  United  States 
have  beon  asialled.  abu.sed  and  accxised  of  bcmg  conspirators 
iigalnst  the  welfare  of  th;.s  country 

Por  5  years  class  hatn^.s,  class  hostUltle.s.  class  prejudices,  and 
class  consciousness  have  t>een  generaU'd  and  nourished  by  political 
dcmagoguery. 

For  5  years  there  has  been  a  mnstant  and  unremitting  drive  for 
the  regimentation  and  re^^alatlon  of  business,  of  aKrlcxUture;  in- 
deed, of  every  activity  in  which  the  citizens  of  this  country  are 
normally  cngaced  Thl.s  drive  has  been  conducted  by  an  army  of 
bureaucrats  bent  wholly  upon  perpetuating  t,hemaelves  In  power 
by  lavish  and  wivs'eful  spcndim:,  rcKardless  of  the  terrible  cost  to 
>he  people  of  the  Nauon  It  i.-^  to  be  regretted  this  drive  still 
continues 

Por  5  years  buslnes.s  and  Industry  have  faced  a  continuous  cam- 
paign for  punitive  t^-xatlon 

Por  5  years  finance  buslne.ss  agriculture,  indeed,  the  who'.e  na- 
tional economy  have  been  treated  as  guinea  pigs  In  the  laboratory 
of  legislative  experimentation. 

Today  it  stands  as  a  fact  that  finance  and  business  and  agricul- 
ttrre.  the  whole  economy  of  the  Nation,  have  been  subjected  to  a 
succession  of  ill-advised  experiments  propoaed.  and.  In  most  cases, 
executed  by  ImpractlciU  theorists;  Most  of  them  flitted  for  a  brief 
moment  across  the  stage  of  ailairs.  added  their  bit  to  the  fears  and 
the  confusions,  and  then  retired  into  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten 
and  unlamented,  leavm^J  the  evils  of  thetr  experimental  works 
behind  them. 

Por  the  greater  part  of  5  years  there  has  been  an  unremitting 
campaign  to  drive  prices  to  the  levels  of  1926,  and  yet  with  prices 
still  10  or  15  percent  below  the  1926  levels,  it  is  now  recognized 
that  high  prices  have  produced  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  consxim- 
ers  whose  dollars  have  decreased  in  purchasing  power,  until  today 
their  incomes  no  longer  enable  them  to  live  as  Americans  should 
live 

Por  5  years  this  Nation  has  not  known  what  our  foreign  policy 
was  or  might  be  from  day  to  day  The  mothers  of  America  have 
wondered  and  worried  about  the  danger  of  their  boys  being  sacri- 
ficed on  the  bloody  altar  of  war.  Our  citizens  have  not  known 
when  or  how  vc-e  might  again  be  entangled  In  the  madness  that 
today  makes  of  China  a  vast  slaughter  field,  and  of  Spain  an  in- 
ferno. It  is  regrettable  t)eyond  words  that  this  situation  seems 
more  acute  today  than  at  any  time. 

For  5  years,  my  fnend.s,  American  Industry,  American  agricul- 
ture, and  American  workers  have  faced  the  ever-increasing  and 
widening  threat  of  competition  In  our  own  markets  with  cheap 
foreign  commodities  produced  by  cheap  foreign  labor,  and  still  the 
campaign  for  reciprocal -trade  treaties  goes  on  unabated. 

For  .5  years  this  Nation  has  been  subjected  to  a  constant  series 
of  alarms.  A  new  "emergency,"  or  a  new  "crisis"  has  been  from 
time  to  time  heralded  by  those  in  places  of  high  responsibility: 
each  time  to  he  followed  by  a  demand  for  new  legislation  to  grant 
some  "new  instrument  of  power"  to  a  branch  of  Government  In 
which  power  has  already  been  overcentralized. 

These  are  facts,  and  there  is  not  a  single  voice  raised  today  to 
deny  them. 

The  wonder  Is  not  that  a  business  recession  hit  us  when  it  did; 
the  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  hit  us  long  before. 

It  is  always  easy  to  boast,  when  all  seems  to  go  weH,  that  "it  la 
not  luck,  we  planned  It  that  way — and  don't  let  anybody  tell  you 
differently ';  and  it  is  always  easy,  when  trouble  appears,  to  lay  the 
blame  to  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  other  fellow. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  has  there  been  a  more  con- 
centrated and  unremitting  campaign  waged  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  for  the  centralization  of  all  power  In  the  executive 
department  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Leaders  of  finance  and  industry-  and  a  very  great  and  rapidly 
growing  number  of  other  citizens  of  this  country  have  feared 
that  we  are  driving  toward  an  autocracy.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
leaders  in  the  Congress  In  both  parties  these  fears  are  not 
unfounded. 

Such  are  the  reasons.  In  the  main,  for  the  fears  which  have  pro- 
duced this  present  recession. 

Let  me  urge  upon  you  that  this  is  not  now  a  time  for  incrimina- 
tion and  recrimination,  nor  for  bickerings  or  skirmishes  for  politi- 
cal advantage.  This  Is  the  time  for  all  citizens  of  every  class,  of 
every  political  belief,  of  every  econcmiic  and  social  philosophy  to 
pnll  together  to  avert  national  disaster. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  the  present  trend,  we  must  first  allay  the 
fears  which  have  produced  It.  This  can  be  done  only  by  forthright 
declarations  from  the  responsible  leaders  and  dfUclals  of  Govern- 
ment that  persecution  and  strangulation  of  business  are  to  cease; 
that  punitive  and  paralyzing  taxation  Is  to  be  abandoned;  that 
industrial  disorders  and  lawlessness  are  to  be  met  by  firm  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  duly  constituted  officials  sworn  to  execute  the 
law  and  to  uphold  the  rights  of  all  citizens  Impartially;  that  we 
are  not  to  be  entangled  in  foreign  wars;  that  American  industry, 
American  a^icxilture.  and  American  wage  earners  are  not  to  be 
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swar.ip'-d  <uiri  sLfTorated  by  an  influx  of  cheap  foreign  goods  that 
actuuA  attempts  to  balance  the  Budget  shall  replace  empty  prom- 
ises; that  incitement  of  clas^  hatreds  and  cla-ss  prejudices  \f  to 
cease;  that  we  a-e  tu  return  U)  that  same,  soTxnd  philosophy  which 
holcis  th.it  the  interest  of  omployers  and  employees  are  one,  that 
the  Interests  of  producers  and  consumers  are  one.  that  the  inter- 
et>Ui  of  all  cla.-seb  of  our  people  are  a  conunon  interest,  and  that 
one  ciar.s  of  oui  citizens  cannot  be  penalized  for  the  benefit  of 
another  class  wn.hout  producing  confusion  and  misfortune  for  aU 
o;   Ub 

It  is  vital  to  he  welfare  of  this  Nation  that  there  be  brought 
about  a  t)etter  undcrst.indmg.  more  friendly  relaUcns  and  a  much 
hipher  degree  of  cooperation  between  capital  and  labor,  with  the 
full  recognition  on  the  part  of  both  that  the  general  public  has 
r:;^hu.  which  are  paramount  to  those  of  any  group  and  which  not 
oniy  mu-st  be  preserved,  but  which  cannot  continually  be  violated 
without  bringing  rum  upon  both  capital  and  labor. 

P.'loe  pou::;n;:  and  monopolistic  practices  insofar  as  they  exist 
should  be  stamptd  out  by  the  heel  of  ruthleas  and  impartial  Justice. 

We  must  resto-e  agricultural  buying  power  by  giving  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  the  .\jnerlcan  market  to  the  extent  that  he  Is  able  to 
supply  it;  we  must  give  the  American  farmer  an  American  price 
for  that  part  of  his  production  the  American  people  con.sume, 
thus  asstirlng  h:m  his  fair  share  of  the  national  Income  There 
must  be  an  honest  desire  to  achieve  this  condition — not  merely  ac- 
ticr.  t<>  secure  seme  momentary  political  advantage. 

Nothing  has  h  ippened  in  America  to  justify  this  recession,  inso- 
far tus  p.itentlal  production  and  pxjtential  consumption  are  con- 
cerned But  I  would  urge  upon  you  who  hear  me  today  this  ftict: 
Under  existing  CDndi tlons,  quarrels  based  solely  upon  partisanship 
between  political  parties,  or  quarrels  between  labor  and  capital, 
or  between  CJcve-nment  and  business,  are  foolhardy  and  dangerous. 

Tlie  solution  for  this  problem  Is  to  be  found  in  that  funda- 
mental phllofeopliy  enunciated  on  the  hills  of  Galilee  nearly  2.000 
years  ago:  "Pea<4  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will'  can  be  applied 
to  economic  questions,  to  relations  between  government  and  busl- 
ne.ss, to  relation*  between  capital  and  labor,  to  relations  between 
States,  and.  finally,  to  relations  between  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  America  can  reverse  this  trend  toward  depression. 
Of  course,  we  ciin  attain  that  degree  of  cooperation  that  will  re- 
store profipt-rlty  Of  course,  we  have  the  intelligence  and  the 
enor^'v  and  the  resources  to  meet  this  situation,  and  with  leader- 
ship with  the  vLslon  and  the  nobility  of  purpose  suf&clent  to  rise 
Hb<:ve  personal  aggrandizement  or  political  advantage,  the  tide  can 
be  turned  quickly  We  must  demand  that  this  be  done;  and  if 
that  demand  is    nsistent  enough,  it  will  be  done. 
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HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  16.  1937 

Mr.  VOOR^nS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  about  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  Housing  Act.  Of  course,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  bill  reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee alcng  1  nes  recommended  by  the  President,  for  I  see 
cleai-ly  the  desperate  need  for  the  increased  home  construc- 
tion which  it  seeks  to  bring  about. 

One  major  trouble  with  our  economic  system  for  a  long 
period  has  bee.i  lack  of  balance  In  the  production  of  the  three 
basic  necessities  of  life — food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Pood 
and  clothing  have  both  been  produced  in  abundance  and 
many  farmers  and  textile  workers  have  been  terribly  under- 
paid for  their  labor.  But  we  have  not  been  constructing 
the  homes  the  American  people  need.  Indeed,  many  au- 
thorities tell  us  we  should  construct  14,000,000  new  houses  in 
the  nexr.  10  ye;irs  in  order  to  have  American  families  decently 
housed. 

OX7TI  BASIC  WEALTH  IS   HOICBS 

Furthermore,  homes  are  the  basic  wealth  of  any  people — 
certainly  of  the  American  people.  They  are  the  best  secunty, 
therefore,  that  you  can  have  for  loans,  and  good  houses  are 
a  still  more  important  "security"  against  disease,  crim.e,  and 
despair. 

Now,  under  the  new  amendment,  the  Government  will 
guarantee  private  loans  at  5V2-percent  Interest  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  such  loans.  That  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  financing 
housing  constiuction.  while  somewhat  reduced,  still  remains 


high;  and  also,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  uluniate  risk  is 
taken  by  the  private  lender,  still  a  ver>-  peneroas  rate  of 
Interest  is  to  be  received.  (It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
the  Go'-trnment  would  only  step  in  in  case  the  insurance 
fund  built  up  through  loan  operations  became  depicted. 
Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  the  Government  bear;-,  in 
the  final  analysis,  all  the  risk.) 

IS     OXTB.    NATION     SOVESJElU:S    OE     .NOT? 

Our  banking  system  today  creates  and  loan-  out  credit  or 
money  on  the  basis  of  partial  rese.'-ves.  Our  Government 
does  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  Government  literally  pays 
to  the  banking  system  an  interest  charge  every  time  il  finds 
It  necessary  in  the  public  interest  to  expand  the  volume  of 
money  in  the  country.  In  this  respect,  we  have  surrendered 
Amencan  sovereignty  over  to  the  banking  system. 

PARENTHESIS 

'Now  what  ought  ideally  to  be  done  is  that  our  Federal  Re- 
sen-c  Board  should  be  given  enough  additional  pouei  and 
instructions  so  it  could  become  a  real  monetan,-  authority  m 
the  Nation.  Today,  under  circumstances  where  banks  have 
ample  reserves  but  loans  are  not  being  made,  the  Board  is. 
in  the  last  anal,v^^is,  helpless.  It  could  have  conduct. >d  opt^n- 
market  operations  months  ago  in  order  to  replace  some  out- 
standing Government  bond.-^  with  cash  in  circulation.  This 
would  have  helped.  But  the  Federal  Resen-e  B<jard  can 
neither  compel  banks  to  lend  or  business  to  borro-*-.  And 
today  we  only  expand  the  amount  of  money  m  circulation 
when  someone  goes  into  debt.    This  is  unsound. 

The  12  central  banks  ought  to  belong  to  the  Government. 
And  the  banking  system  should  be  required  to  keep  its  de- 
positors' demand  money  inviolate  and  intact,  to  keep  dollar 
for  dollar  of  cash  reserves  behind  demand  deposit?  instead  of 
lending  out  their  depositors'  money.  The  banks  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  assisted  in  building  up  such  large  reserves. 
All  this,  however,  would  be  useless  unless  in  addition  the 
Government  monetary  authority  then  brought  ir.io  circula- 
tion year  by  year  the  amount  of  new  currency  which  the 
business  and  banking  life  of  the  Nation  required.  History 
sho\^-s  that  our  national  capacity  to  produce  and  exchange 
goods  has  increased  on  the  average  of  4  percent  a  year 
throughout  American  history.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
Government  should  add  an  additional  4  percent  to  our  avail- 
able money  supply  each  yeai".  But  it  should  do  this  vnthout 
paying  a  cent  of  interest  for  the  exercise  of  this  fundamental 
right  of  every  sovereign  nation:  it  should  put  thLs  additional 
purchasing  power  m  circulation  at  the  bottom,  not  at  the  top. 
of  the  economic  scale.  This  4  percent  is  a  large  part  of  the 
an!:wer  to  the  present  argument  over  large  social-security 
reserves,  for  generally  it  should  be  used  to  pay  old-age  pen- 
sions, in  which  case  it  would  go  immediately  into  circulation.) 

•vniY    NOT    DIRECT    GONXRNMENT    LOANS    AT    3     PEECENT? 

Until,  however,  wc  can  get  our  monetary  tangle  straight- 
ened out  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.  I  ha%-c  introduced 
a  bill — H.  R.  8687 — which  pro\ides  for  direct  advances  of 
credit  by  the  Treasury  to  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Authority  to  make 
loans  for  housing  construction  at  3  percent.  Such  loans  are 
to  be  made  to  municipalities,  counties.  States,  Lmited-divn- 
dend  corporations,  or  consumer  cooperative  housing  associa- 
tions. The  total  outstanding  at  any  time  is  limited  to  $2,000,- 
000.000,  and  this  may  be  reduced  at  any  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  finds  that  the  general  price  level  has  risen 
to  that  of  1926.  The  loans  are  to  be  secured  by  mortgages 
on  the  properties  constructed  as  well  as  by  2i2-percent  bonds 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  both  of  which  are 
to  be  deposited  with  the  Treasury  as  security  for  repa>Tnent 
to  the  Treasury.  The  reserves  which  enable  the  Treasury  to 
set  up  a  credit  account  for  the  Housing  Authority  are.  of 
course,  many  times  what  would  be  required  of  any  banking 
institution,  for  the  Treasury  reserves  include,  realistically,  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Nation,  the  great  gold  stock,  and  its  im- 
questioned  ability  to  sell  its  bonds. 

This  plan  therefore  amounts  simply  to  a  lending  of  the 
Nation's  credit  for  low-cost  housing  in  precisely  the  same 
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way  that  private  credit  is 
would  be  income  to  the 
circulation  at  the  bottom  of 
do  the  most  good.     If  we 
present  amendment   to  the 
effective  as  we  hope,  I 
measure  or  one  similarly 


Homes  would  be  built    Tliere 

Tre^ury.    Money  would  be  put  into 

the  economic  scale  where  it  will 
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House  passed  the  Jones  farm 
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with  agrlcniltiiral  legislation.  The 
bill  last  Friday  and  we  mvist  now 
iMter  that,  the  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  two  He  uses  will  determine  the  legislation 
upon  which  final  action  Is  to  bs  taken. 

Many  people  don't  understajid  why  farm  legislation  la  necessary 

whole  coiintry.  Here  Is  the  reason: 
There  are  about  6,000,000  f ar  ners  In  the  country.  Farmers  sell 
their  crops  in  the  fall  in  com  jetition  with  one  another.  A  com- 
paratively few  people  buy  thi(  crops  of  the  farmers.  The  price 
is  fixed  not  by  the  farmer  seLlers  but  by  the  speculator  buyers. 
Moreover,  the  farmer  has  to  depend  on  nature  to  determine  the 
Fize  of  his  crop  and  he  has  t(i  plant  it  months  before  It  goes  to 
market.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  natural  and  economic  forces  he 
cannot  control.  In  many  cases,  he  Is  a  tenant  and  In  an  alarm- 
ingly increasing  number  of  caf  js  he  Is  pushed  off  the  land  he  used 
to  farm,  as  landlords  Introduce  tractors  In  place  of  tenants.  If 
we  want  to  save  the  famlly-sizsd  farm  something  must  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  tte  farmer  buys  he  buys  largely  In  a 
market  that  Is  controlled  by  the  people  that  sell  to  him.  His 
railroad  rates  are  fixed  by  th«  Interstate  Commerce  Commi'--slon, 
his  Implement  costs  by  one  ot  our  largest  monopoly  corporations, 
and  so  on. 

Thus  farm  prices  drop  below  the  level  of  Ind'ustrlal  prices  and  we 
have  not  only  distress  and  loss  of  homes  and  farms,  but  a  whole 
economic  system  thrown  out  of  gear. 

Farmers  by  themselves,  except  In  the  few  cases  where  strong  co- 
operatives have  been  formed  anong  fruit  growers,  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  this  situation.     Ttat  Is  the  reason  for  farm  legislation. 

But  It  does  not  answer  the  question:  What  kind  of  farm  legls- 
laticn? 

One  thing  la  certain:  Since  already  300,000.000  acres  of  America's 
fertile  tcpsoll  have  been  wastifsd  away  or  ctherwlse  destroyed,  one 
feature  of  farm  legislation  ha  i  got  to  be  a  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram We  have  that  now,  and  I  believe  the  new  bill  improves  it. 
Beycnd  that,  what  our  farmers  need  and  should  have  is  a  fair 
price  for  what  they  sell  In  tie  domestic  market.  We  cannot  do 
anjrthing  about  world  prices,  of  course. 

One  way  to  get  higher  farm  prices  is  to  try  to  regulate  produc- 
tion. Another  way — and,  to  my  mind,  a  better  one — would  be  to 
put  a  floor  under  farm  prices  directly  protect  farmers  from  the 
manipulations  of  the  specula  ive  market,  and  say  tliat  below  a 
certain  fair  price  farm  commcditles  could  not  be  bought  or  sold 
on  the  domestic  market.  We  do  this  for  coal  and  for  railroads. 
I  hope  we  are  going  to  do  It  far  wages  in  the  wage- hour  bUl  this 
week.  Why,  then,  not  for  tie  farmers?  Had  we  that  kind  of 
program,  no  Treasury  payment  b  would  be  needed  nor  any  produc- 
tion restriction  except  for  soi  -conservation  purposes.  We  woiHd 
need  a  Government  corporation  to  take  the  surplus  over  and  above 
domestic  needs.  The  farmer  R'ould  take  receipts  from  this  cor- 
poration for  his  surplus  and  ta  te  his  chances  on  the  price  at  which 
It  cculd  be  sold  on  the  worll  market.  Some  of  this  so-called 
surplus  could,  under  these  circtunstances,  be  well  and  properly 
used  to  feed  undernourished  s;hool  children;  and  I  believe  if  oiir 
farmers  had  price  protection  for  what  they  sell  on  the  regular 
market  they  would  be  the  flirs"    to  want  to  see  this  done. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  real  point  of  what  I  wanted  to  say 
about  this  farm  problem.  Foi  the  farm  problem  is  really  one  of 
developing  the  American  marcet  by  doing  the  things  that  wtU 
enable  Americans  to  buy  whs  t  they  really  need  of  the  farmers' 
crops. 


The  production  planning  section  of  the  rk>partm"nt  of  Aprl- 
culttuT  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  number  of  million  acrps 
now  devot-ed  to  growing  our  various  crops  and  of  the  amount  of 
acreage  that  would  be  required  to  supply  the  American  people 
with  what  they  really  need  and  would  buy  if  they  could.  When 
I  tell  you  that  millions  of  families  In  Amrrlca.  lots  of  them  In 
the  heart  of  the  Cotton  B'-ll.  cannot  alTord  either  cotton  mat- 
tres='es  or  cotton  sheets,  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  evident 
truth  of  my  statcmont  when  I  say  that  we  would  Increase  cur 
consumption  of  n :tt(>n  in  .^mcrica  by  at  Irast  50  percent  If  our 
people  had  ndequate  buying  power  for  even  the  basic  necessities 
of  life  The.sc  DepiU-tment  of  At^culture  figures  rcvoal,  more- 
over, that  we  would  need  about  40  percent  more  poultry.  40  per- 
cent more  dairy  cattle,  over  twice  as  much  acreage  devoted  to 
fruit,  a'most  twice  as  much  devoted  to  truck  cjops,  abcut  50  000.000 
more  acres  of  harvested  'ockI  cmps.  and  40,000,000  more  acres  of 
feed  ^ums  m  (",rder  to  produce  enougli  food  to  give  the  American 
people  a  lib+Tal  diet 

Indeed,  the  larmcrs'  problem  would  be  .-solved  If  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  adequate,  steady  buying  power. 

But  they  haven't.  And  until  we  adjust  our  national  life  to 
this  machine  ai?e.  it  Is  Just  as  unfair  to  expect  the  farmers  to 
make  all  the  sacrifice  while  we  do  notlilng  to  kei-p  the  speculator 
from  ruining  him  with  his  own  abundant  production  as  It  Is  to 
expect  the  unemplnytnl  to  make  all  the  sacrifice  while  we  do 
nothing   but   save   m-ney   m    order   to   reduce   unpopular   taxes. 

So  the  construnr.v  ihlng  for  Congre.-as  to  do  Is  to  tackle  this 
problem  of  providing  an  ev>n  How  of  consumer  buying  power  In 
the  Nation.  My  rvwn  beJlef  l.s  that  this  problem  has  three  main 
parts-  First.  establ!.^hm«mt  of  a  sound  monetary  By.stem;  second, 
development  of  a  complete,  adequate  social -security  system;  third, 
emancipation  of  the  Nation  from  the  hold  monopoly  now  has 
over  it.  and  Institution  of  a  careful  plan  to  bring  about  lncrea.«ed 
production  of  wealth  I  do  not  believe  any  one  of  these  measures 
will  suiTire.  I  think  we  need  ail  three  And  I  believe  they  will 
mean  more,   not  less,  true   frv-'»dom   for  the  people  of  this   Nation. 

In  th:s  speech  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  our  monetary  problem 
except  to  say  that  the  right  to  create  money  or  extend  credit  on 
the  basis  of  partial  reserves  is  a  sovereign  right  of  the  Oovernnient 
and  oujt;ht  to  be  u.sed  to  maintain  a  stable  price  level  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  Instead  of  being  unconstitutionally  farmed 
out  to  manufacturers  of  check-bock  credit,  which  appears  and  dls- 
apfsears  from  circulation  In  a  mort  disastrous  fashion.  Nor  am  I 
goin=?  to  speak  this  aftemcxnn  about  the  Industrial  Expansion  Act, 
Introduced  last  .•session  In  the  Hou.se.  which  .some  of  us  believe  is 
the  answer  to  our  need  for  increajicd  production. 

I  do  want  this  aftfrnocn  to  discuss  for  a  few  momentB  the  neces- 
sity for  Congress  pushing  forward  with  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  social  security  and  old-age  pen.slons  which  will  blanket  the 
country  I  have  Introduced  an  amendment  to  title  II.  the  con- 
tributory cid-age  annuity  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
amendment  provides  for  starting  payments  under  that  title  in 
1939  in.stead  of  1942.  and  further  provides  'hat  no  monthly  check 
to  anyone  who  ha-s  mad'^  ^cntni-uilons  to  the  fund  through  pay- 
roll taxes  shall  be  less  than  $25  .^dmlttlng  that  this  is  by  no 
means  an  adequate  answer  to  our  profcleni,  it  would  help,  because 
It  would  mean  *hat.  after  July  1.  1939,  h^If  our  people,  approxi- 
mately, would  receive  as  a  matter  of  right,  directly  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  an  old-age  pon.^ion  of  between  $25  and  $85 
monthly,  depending  en  the  .size  of  each  Individvials  contrlbutic,;ns 
to  the  fund  The  r^ext  two  steps  need  to  be,  flrrt,  to  blanket  In 
all  the  rest  of  the  population  Into  this  system;  and  second,  to 
reduce  the  age  of  retircnifnt  to  60  years. 

Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Idea  of  a  reserve  fund,  for  with 
this  reserve  fund  we  could  buy  back  our  national  debt  and  pay 
Interest  to  our  old  folks  pension  fund  Instead  of  to  holders  of 
tax-exempt  bonds.  The  second  rc.jsnn  I  believe  a  reserve  fund, 
of  reasonable  size.  Is  important  l.s  becau.sj?  It  Is  necessary  In  times 
of  depre.sslon  to  pay  out  more  m.cney  than  you  are  taking  In,  In 
order  to  stop  the  depre.ssion.  If  you  have  no  reserves  you  cannot 
do  this,  and  your  taxes  to  suppc^rt  the  pension  payments  will  go 
down  at  the  very  tinii?  you  need  more  money  My  amendment 
would,  of  course,  reduce  the  resen-e  fund  somewhat,  which  I 
think  would  be  a  w.se  move.  For,  although  I  believe  we  will 
always  need  some  reserves,  I  think  we  have  to  come  a  lot  closer 
to  a  pay-as-you-go  system  than  our  present  act  provides.  This  Is 
especially  true  since  the  tajces  now  com.e  out  of  some  of  the  very 
people's  pay  who  ought,  for  national  welfare's  sake,  to  have  more 
money  to  spend 

Now,  suppose  we  look  at  the  thing  this  way.  If  taxes  were  paid 
by  all  the  people  of  America  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay 
and  then  immediately  paid  out  again  to  all  the  people's  aged 
relatives  or  widowed  m^others  en  a  pro  rata  basis,  there  would  not 
be  a  single  bit  of  reduction  In  the  Nation's  buying  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  would  be  truo  security  and  a  better  distri- 
bution and  all  our  farmers  and  our  business  would  benefit  as  well 
as  our  people  who  now.  after  a  lont<  life  of  service  to  the  Nation, 
find  themselves  in  destitute  dependence.  I  think  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  America  could  be  blanketed  Into  the  system  on  some 
such  basis  as  this,  all  taking  their  chances  on  receiving  their 
share  of  whatever  this  special  tax  brought  in.  In  effect,  this  Is 
what  the  General  Welfare  Act  proposes.  I  don't  think  people 
would  feel  about  theso  taxes  like  they  do  about  some  other  taxes. 
For  these  taxes  for  old-a^e  and  mothers'  pensions  and  health  pur- 
poses would  just  represent  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  say- 
ing;   "We  are  all   in   the  same   boat."     People  could  honescly   feel 
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that  they  vrcre  contrOwttng  to  a  great  national  Insurance  fund 
which  would  help  not  rtotie  themselves  some  dav  but  ever^3ne  in 
the  whole  coun,ry. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  Ixst  .siibject  I  want  to  disrusc  today 
which  is  taxes.  There  are  two  jdc.\s  abroad  in  tlie  land  which  f 
believe  ought  to  be  corrected.  One  is  that  mast  of  America's 
taxes  come  out  of  wealthy  people.  And  the  other  Is  that  most 
of  Americas  taxes  go  to  the  Federal  Government,  Neither  of  these 
statements  is  true  Tlie  rea-son  we  hear  so  much  of  th»^se  two  Ideas 
Is  that  local  taxes  and  State-  ta_Kes  fall  en  everyone  very  much 
more  equally  than  Federal  taxes  do,  and  therefore  pev>pir  who  are 
better  off  In  cur  country  and  hence  better  able  to  make  thc'r 
voices  heard  feel  Federal  taxes  most  and  have  the  bleeest  Interest 
In  seeing  fedcril  Uixe.s  rr-<iuce<l.  Another  rea.-^on  Is  that  moet  of 
the  tax',\s  tlia-  poor  people  pay  are  hidden  tuxes  and  not  direct 
taxe-s  so  that  n'^lthcr  they  nor  anyone  else  knows  thcv  are  navme 
them.  •  ^   ■  ^t> 

First,  let  me  lay  down  a  few  principles  of  taxation  which  I 
btlieve  are  sound  The  first  i.s  no  government.  Federal  State  or 
loc^il,  has  a  rl^ht  to  tii.x  and  tiien  wa^ie  t.ie  monev.  but  any  gov- 
ernnient  Ims  a  duty  to  ta.x  In  order  to  furnl.'-h  "such  things  as 
schCKjls.  education,  pxjlice,  or  G-men  protection  nece.'^ary  public 
works,  health  Hfrvlcr  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  things  which 
government  can  furnlfh  U^  Uie  people  cheaper  than  anyone  else 
can  dn  it  The  second  principle  is  that,  t,.,  far  as  possible  when- 
ever anybcxly  pavM  a  tax  he  ought  to  know  he  Is  paving  it.  The 
third  prlncijile  Is  that  taxes  should  bo  llpht  on  the  consuming 
power  of  th.'  i  eople,  light  on  active,  competitive  business,  and 
heavy  on  Idle  Li'iney.  on  C!ver-large  accimiulations  of  either  Indi- 
vioual,-  or  mnnopnl;,-  corporation--  nnri  on  valuey  created  by  society 
as  a  wh..le  ratlipr  thau  by  the  ovr.  t-  of  thcte  values  City  land 
values  fail  In  the  la'^t  cla.ss      Eullding-s  and  improvements  don't 

Americans  pay  about  $12  000.000,000  a  year  Ui  taxes.  Of  this 
nrr.runt  the  F<  deml  Government  gets  about  $5,000,000,000  and 
State  and  local  povemments  the  rest  Thc.se  arc  rough  figures. 
of  course,  but  the  5:7  proportion  holds  pood  In  any  case.  Fur- 
thermore, a  ^'rcit  many  of  the  mfjst  expen>.ive  governmental  func- 
tl'iis  which  us«  d  to  be  cared  fur  entirely  by  Slate  and  local  gov- 
ernment-s  are  being  taken  over  by  the  "  Federal  Government. 
Among  these  are  the  catchin?  of  cr.mlnals,  some  of  our  most 
basic  public  works  like  sewers,  school  construction  and  roads,  un- 
employm.ent  re  Icf.  Every  dollar  the  Federal  Government  now 
pay  toward  s-xial -security  benefits  Is  a  new  kind  of  Federal  ex- 
pen.^  never  beiore  undertaken  So  I  think  I  am  safe  In  saying 
that  the  taxpayer  gets  a  lot  more  for  his  Federal  tax  dollar  than 
for  any  other  t;jc  dollar  he  pays. 

Furthermore,  as  Fortune  Magazine  says  in  Its  exceUent  article 
en  page  107  of  the  December  issue,  and  I  quote.  "The  stock  car- 
toon of  the  Fpmdle-legged  taxjjayer  sta^iigerlng  under  a  tre- 
mendous tax  burden  usually  refers  to  the  Federal  tax  burden. 
The  implicatlor.  is  that  if  the  United  States  citizens'  tax  burden 
Is  to  be  measurably  lightened.  Federal  taxes  will  have  to  be  cut. 
But  such  a  notion  am.ounts  to  arrant  self-deception." 

Tl-iC  article  prints  out  that  there  are  175.000  icxral  taxing  bodies. 
a<;)de  from  the  States.  In  this  country  many  of  them  overlapping 
In  their  function"^,  and  that  the  main  hope  of  sensible  tax  reduc- 
tion lies  in  cocrdination  of  lt»cal  governmental  bodies  and  their 
functions  and  fimpliflcation  of  the  whole  tax  system.  And  tlie 
conclusion  Is  dra'wn.  and  I  quote  again,  that  "No  intelligent 
Bpprai.««il  of  United  States  tax  problems  can  fail  to  note  that  the 
hipye.st  cf  the.se  problem."^ -from  the  ."Standpoint  of  keeping  the 
t.ax  load  a.s  li::;ht  a.s  possiblt^-are  presented  by  the  wasteful  con- 
fusion of  Stat-'-  and  l'>cal  tax  systems." 

Now,  C-ongress  does  not  wnnt  to  lew  any  unfair  taxe.s  For 
this  reasiin  the  undivided -profits  tax.  which  has  pcrhar>s  been 
unfair  to  small  corporations  with  heavy  debts,  will  no  doubt  be 
modified  to  exempt  nuch  ci  rpcjrauon.-.  But  nei'ber  do  we  want 
to  repeal  any  taxes  wl.lcli  are  fair  and  Just  and  which  fall  on 
just  such  large  acctmiul.itions  as  helped  to  cause  our  1929  de- 
pn  .ssion  And  If  we  do  rrpc:U  such  taxes,  then  we  will  be  shifting 
the  burden  onto  someone  else,  and  it  Is  likely  to  be  the  small  local 
prfjperty  u^Tier  or  the  consumer  Personally  I  believe  we  could 
well  rai.'^  our  Inhrrlt.ince-tax  nxtes.  But  we  w?r.'t  gain  anything 
as  a  nation  by  having  the  Federal  Government  cut  its  taxes  and 
making  the  175.000  local  taxing  bodies  Increase  theirs.  And  the 
taxpayc-s  will  get  less  for  their  money,  and  the  poor  people  uiil 
pay  a  bigger  perceiiLage  of  tax  if  we  siiould  make  that  mist^ike. 

One  more  thought  and  I  am  through.  An  Idea  Is  going  about 
that  the  Nation  Is  divided  between  two  groups — taxpayers  and 
people  living  off  the  taxpayers.  This  Is  not  true.  Every  person 
that  rents  a  house  or  an  apartment  pays  his  share  of  the  land- 
lord's taxes.  The  workman  with  an  annuaJ  income  of  $500  may 
well  pay  close  to  $100  In  hidden  taxes  If  ho  lives  In  a  State  that 
has  a  sa'cs  tax,  and  If  he  buys  gasoline  or  tobacco.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  W.  P,  A.  workers,  especially  in  States  that  have  sales  taxes, 
i.ave  a  perfect  right  to  attend  taxpayers'  meetings  and  to  raise 
their  voices  about  the  tax  burden  But  It  is  cruel,  unfair,  and 
absolutely  untrue  for  the  Impression  to  be  given  that  the  poor 
people  of  America  don't  pay  taxes.  The  only  thing  is  they  don't 
know  it.  and  the  people  who  do  know  don't  tell  them.  We're 
a'l  taxpayers,  and  we  pay  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  a 
nation  that  Is  struggling — and  I  believe  successfully — to  keep 
her  democratic  life  and  also  to  solve  by  democratic  means  the 
basic  economic  problem  of  enabling  everyone— yes;  assuring  and 
guaranteeing  everyone — the  right  to  earn  a  living. 


Why  Industry  Should  Support  the  Deane  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF   MISSOURI 

L\  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  IS.  1937 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  MLs^ouri.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  spfte  of 
constant  dL'=cus.slon  a.;  to  the  rights  and  rcspon^sibilities  of 
indu-stry  in  our  economic  life,  one  thought  may  have  been 
overlooked,  namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  industry-. 
T]\ire  are  industries  and  there  are  industriahsts,  but.  un- 
fortunatelv.  there  is  no  entity  that  can  function  for  or  which 
can  respon.'^ibly  represent  industry  as  a  whole.  Whon  we 
speak  of  industry,  therefore,  v.-e  are  .'^peaking  of  that  crc-up 
which  comprehends  the  owners  and  managers  of  capital  in- 
vested in  industrial  production  and  distribution  as  differ- 
entiated from  otiier  groups,  such  as  labor,  agriculture,  or 
the  professions. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  premise  that  industry  in  Air.'^iica 
desires  the  perpetuation  of  the  profit  system,  Even  though 
certain  elements  m  industry'  advocate  price  control  and 
other  arbitrary  restrictions  to  free  competitiorL  't  i?  gener- 
aUy  accepl-ed  that  greater  economic  progress  can  be  m.ade 
under  t,h?  competitive  profit  system,  than  under  any  other 
known  economic  system  that  might  be  substituted  therefor. 
Certainly  but  a  verj-  small  minority  in  our  Nation  desire  an 
overthrow  of  democracy  and  the  profit  system.  pro\-idecl 
they  can  be  made  to  f^onction  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

"What  conditions,  therefore,  does  industry  retjuir^  in  order 
to  make  the  greatest  progress  in  fulfilling  its  function  in 
our  economic  system,  bearing  In  nund  that  if  it  is  to  be 
assured  of  the  conditions  prerequisite  to  Its  successful  opera- 
tion, it  must  assume  a  corresponding  re.sponsibility  t^  the 
other  groups  functioning  within  the  system?  First,  it  re- 
quires the  elimination  of  all  restrictions  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  largest  continuous  economic  profit.  This  in- 
volves the  element  of  time.  While  it  may  be  possible  under 
certain  conditions,  to  secure  an  exorbitant  profit  margin 
temporarily,  it  can  be  secured  only  at  the  expense  of  con- 
tinuity. And  In  order  to  sustain  a  consistently  satisfactory 
profit  there  must  exist  a  steady  market  for  the  goods  or 
services  produced.  Therefore,  indu-stry  will  profit  t-o  the 
greatest  extent  by  supporting  methods  th^t  will  s'ostaln  a 
consistent  demand  for  its  products. 

In  America  the  demand  for  products  of  American  indus- 
try is  a  mass  demand.  Ma^s  production  cannot  be  sastained 
without  mass  consumption,  which  sim.ply  means  that  the 
purchasing  power  for  the  products  of  mass  production  must 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  m.ass  consumers  of  the 
Nation.  The  mass  consumers  represent  the  larges*  portion. 
numerically,  of  our  total  population  and  consist  overwhelm- 
ingly of  those  receiving  wages  and  salaries  In  industry  and 
trade.  They  function  both  as  producers  and  as  consumers. 
Therefore,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  industry-  to  see  that  its 
employees  function  as  consumers  of  their  products  and  are 
furnished  with  adequate  purchasing  power  to  absorb  the 
maximum  possible  industrial   production. 

The  matter  of  what  is  or  what  is  not  proper  compensa- 
tion for  the  individual  worker  can  never  be  scientificaliy  de- 
termined, but  it  is  possible  to  determine  scientifically  when- 
ever the  total  buying  power  of  the  Nation  is  insufDcient  to 
absorb  the  maximum  possible  industrial  production  of  the 
Nation.  And  whenever  the  total  buying  power  is  insufficient 
to  caiise  such  absorption,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  industry 
to  see  that  such  buying  power  is  supplemented  until  it 
becomes  sufficient.  Otherwise  industry  cannot  continue  to 
produce  at  maximum  capacity. 

Whatever  amoimt  must  be  taken  out  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  Nation  by  industry  and  used  to  supplement 
otherwise  deficient  buying  power  does  not  reduce  the  profits 
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and  providing  the  fanner  with  the  whereviiihal  to  absorb  th^ 
largest  pcssible  volume  of  industrial  products.  And  the  farm 
market,  by  rea^son  of  its  size  tmd  importance,  is  a  large  factor 
in  industrial  prosperity. 

THE     DfANE     ri^KN     A.VD     EXPORTS     A  .VD     IMPORTS 

It  ha5  ofren  been  said  that.  a,.s  a  nation,  we  cannot  prosper 
un]p.5s  wf  maintain  a  large  export  trade,  the  theory  being 
that  our  producers  must  have  an  cutlet  beyond  cur  .-^horcs 
for  so-called  £urplu.s  produrticn.  For  instance,  it  is  argued 
that  our  cotton  farmers  in  the  South  cannot  prosper  unles.3 
we  can  .^astain  an  export  demand  for  cotton  which  has,  up 
until  the  last  few  years  absorbed  approximately  40  percent 
of  our  total  cotton  production.  In  the  ca:>e  of  a  particular 
industry  or  a  particular  product  this  may  be  true  if  it  is 
assumed  that  w:-  have  reached,  within  the  confines  of  our 
Nation,  the  saturation  point  in  the  absorption  of  that  par- 
ticular product  up  to  the  total  desires  of  our  people.  Tak- 
ing cotton  again,  as  an  example,  :t  would  appear  without 
going  into  any  statistical  analysis  that  if  the  mass  of  our 
people  could  increa.se  their  purchases  of  shirts,  underwear, 
sheets,  towels,  and  .so  forth,  up  to  the  point  of  desire  rep- 
resented by  a  decent  standard  of  livmg  we  could  probably 
double  cur  present  consumption  of  cotton  and  absorb  it  all 
in  this  country. 

But  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  total  production  of 
our  Nation  is  sufficient  to  yield  a  decent  standard  of  living 
to  the  mass  of  our  people,  which  it  never  has  been  in  our 
history,  the  fact  remains  that  considering  our  economy 
as  a  whole  the  expr.rt  of  products  has  no  bearing  on  our 
economic  health,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot 
maintain  exports  m  the  ab.'^ence  of  a  correspondmg  volume 
of  imports,  as  there  i.s  no  po.ssible  means  of  foreign  nations 
making  settlem'-nt  for  nur  exports  in  the  ahsence  of  our 
accepting  good-;  and  servnces  or  gold  in  exchange  therefor. 

In  theory,  under  the  gold-exchange  standard,  foreign  bal- 
ances could  be  ."^ttied  .substantially  in  gold  instead  of  in 
goods  and  services,  but.  because  the  total  amount  of  gold 
existing  in  the  world  is  so  small,  the  use  of  gold  m  settlement 
of  balances  was  strictly  limited,  even  before  arbitrary  politi- 
cal restrictions  to  its  use  were  set  up.  At  the  present  time 
settlement  of  balances  in  gold  can  be  removed  from  con- 
sideration, and  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  over  a 
relatively  short  penod  of  time  our  Imports  must  balance  our 
experts  in  terms  of  goods  and  services,  plus  a  small  amount 
of  capital  exported  by  tourists,  ocean  freight,  and  so  forth. 

This  being  true,  the  only  effect  of  exporting  Is  to  permit 
the  barter  of  goods  which  we  produce  in  excess  of  the  quan- 
tity we  wish  to  consume  for  goods  which  we  do  not  produce 
but  which  we,  as  consmners,  prefer. 

For  example,  if  a  Nation  produces  goods  and  ser^-ices  in 
the  course  of  a  year  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000,000  and 
exports  ten  billions  of  such  products,  one  of  two  things  must 
happen — either  we  must  take  back  ten  billions  of  their  goods 
and  services  in  exchange,  which  means  that  we  can  consume 
one  hundred  billions,  an  amount  equal  to  our  production,  or 
we  must  accept  promises  to  pay.  which,  in  view  of  cur  experi- 
ence since  the  war,  may  be  of  doubtful  worth.  If  such  prom- 
ises to  pay  are  not  met,  either  because  we  refuse  to  accept 
goods  and  services  in  payment  or  the  debtors  cannot  pay  in 
gold,  the  effect  is  simply  that  our  Nation  has  labored  as  a 
whole  for  12  months  to  produce  one  hundred  billions  worth 
of  goods.  We  h^ve  made  a  gift  to  other  Nations  of  ten 
billions  and  have  secored  the  enjoyment  from  the  use  of 
only  the  remaining  ninety  billion,  which  would  yield  us  a 
standard  of  living  90  percent  as  high  as  it  might  have  been 
if  we  had  not  exported  the  goods. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  strive  for  the 
largest  possible  export  trade  but  it  does  pose  the  question 
as  to  why  it  is  desirable  to  promote  the  largest  possible 
export  trade.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  desirable  because 
it  increases  our  production  per  man-hour  of  labor,  but  that 
It  gives  us  a  wider  choice  of  goods  and  services  for  a  given 
amount  of  labor.  For  instance,  a  certain  group  of  our 
people  may  have  the  ability  to  produce  automobiles  but 
cannot  use  all  the  automobiles  they  produce,  so  they  trade 
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their  production  for  laces,  perfume,  pottery,  and  other  prod- 
ucts which  workers  in  foreign  nations  have  the  ability  to 
produce  and  which  th'y  wish  to  trade  for  automobiles. 

It  may  be  argued  tl^at  even  accepting  the  correctness  of 
the  above  statement  a  decline  in  export  demand  acts  as  a 
di.sruptmg  influence  on  our  economy  a.s  a  whole;  that,  If  we 
had  been  exporting  say  10.000  automobiles  and  the  demand 
for  thrm  suddenly  cexsed  the  workers  who  had  been  making 
th^m  would  be  thrown  out  of  jobs  with  the  resultant  loss  in 
purcha.sing  power  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  This  is  only 
partially  true,  for  if  we  lose  the  export  market  for  10.000 
automobiles  there  will  be  substituted  therefor  the  demand 
for  an  <  quival'^nt  amount  of  goods  which  we  were  importing 
in  pav-ment' therefor,  which  would  require  additional  labor 
to  produce  in  this  country.  What  does  happen  under  such 
circunistances,  howe'.'er.  is  the  creation  of  a  situation  requir- 
ing the  shifting  of  workers  from  one  industry  to  another  and 
under  our  present  sj^tem.  there  Is  no  automatic  means  to 
facilitate  such  shifts.  Therefore,  during  the  period  of  ad- 
justment a  situation  can  easily  arise  which  causes  loss  of 
employment  and  purchasing  power  which  will  reflect  itself 
throughout  our  economy  and  initiate  a  deflationary  move- 
ment which,  at  present,  we  have  no  automatic  means  of 
halting. 

The  Deane  plan  would  act  as  a  resistance  line  against  any 
such  deflationary  movement  In  two  respects:  First,  the  min- 
ute purchasing  power  fell,  it  would  he  supplemented  auto- 
matically from  a  central  reserve  fund  which  would  sustain 
demand  for  the  total  production  of  the  Nation:  and,  second. 
those  workers  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  jobs,  if  not  imme- 
diately absorbed  into  Lines  of  work  which  they  had  been 
following,  would  be  guaranteed  jobs  on  public  work  during 
the  necessary  period  of  readjustment.  For  the  first  time, 
therefore,  we  would  have  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  system 
an  automatic  mechanism  that  would  tend  to  compensate  for 
the  constant  adjustments  that  are  necessary  in  our  economic 
life,  whether  caused  by  shifts  in  export  and  Import  demand 
or  othcrwi.se,  and  which  would  support  a  consistent  demand 
for  the  total  maximum  production  of  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  one  other  factor  should  be  mentioned,  namely, 
that,  accepting  the  premise  that  it  is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  our  people  to  pro- 
mote the  largest  possible  export  trade,  the  way  to  accomplish 
.■-uch  a  result  is  to  promote  the  largest  possible  import  of 
foreign  goods  in  order  to  provide  the  foreign  exchange  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  our  exports.  The  way  to  permit  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  greatest  possible  volume  of  imports  is  to  sustain 
the  highest  possible  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  our 
people  at  all  times.    This  the  Deane  plan  would  do. 

TILE    DEANE    FLAN    AND    TAXATION 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  taxes  always  seem 
hiph.  This  is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  appraising  the 
benefit  which  the  individual  paymg  the  taxes  receives  for 
his  tax  expenditures. 

Taxes  are  levied  for  two  purposes:  a)  To  support  services 
which  we  recognize  as  vital  to  our  welfare,  such  as  police 
and  fire  protection.  wat«r.  sanitary  services,  and  so  forth, 
and  <2)  to  support  Government  organization  in  the  form 
of  compensation  and  expenses  of  public  servants.  The  value 
of  the  former  is  more  easily  appraised  than  that  of  the 
latter.  In  fact  the  value  of  the  latter  is  almost  impossible 
to  appraise  accurately. 

In  times  of  depression  when  buying  power  is  subnormal^ 
taxes,  which  are  in  the  nature  of  fixed  charges,  are  very 
difficult  to  pay.  At  such  times  we  very  seldom  find  an  in- 
crease in  expenditure  for  those  services  the  value  of  which 
we  can  appraise.  On  the  other  h^nd,  we  generally  find  an 
expansion  of  expenditures  for  Government  organization,  the 
value  of  which  we  cannot  appraise.  The  psychological  effect 
on  the  taxpayer  is  a  dual  one.  First,  the  taxes  are  a  much 
greater  burden  on  his  current  income,  and  second,  he  feels 
that  the  value  received  for  the  taxes  he  pays  has  been  les- 
sened.   In  times  of  prosperity,  the  reverse  is  true  as  taxes 


do  not  ordinarily  increase  in  proportion  to  increased  incomes, 
therefore  they  become  leSvS  burdensome. 

Since  taxes  are  ultimately  reflected  m  prices — v.'Uh  the 
possible  exception  perhaps  of  income  taxes — it  follows  that, 
relatively,  taxes  paid  in  times  of  depres.sion  tend  to  increase 
or  uphold  pnce.s  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do  taxes  p.^id 
in  times  of  prosperity.  From  the  standpoint  of  econorincs, 
this  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  should  happen.  In  tanes 
of  depression  every  po.^ible  me^ns  should  be  adopted  for 
decreasing  prices  in  order  to  increase  effective  buying  power, 
whereas  in  times  of  prosperity  it  is  desirable  that  prices  in- 
crease in  order  to  reduce  effective  buying  power  sufficienily 
to  halt  an  incipient  boom.  It  would  be  desirable,  therefore, 
to  eliminate  all  taxes  in  times  of  depression  and  tax  only  m 
times  of  prosperity,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  economics 
and  of  the  psychology  of  the  taxpayer. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  Deane  plan — emtwdied 
in  H.  R.  2464 — is  that  the  tax  involved  would  be  paid  only 
in  times  of  better  than  average  prosperity  and  the  proc*  eds 
of  such  taxation  would  be  used  to  supplement  declmmg  pur- 
chasing power  in  times  of  less  than  average  prosperity.  This 
feature  in  it.'^elf  Is  an  innovation  in  taxation  which  should  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  country  at  large. 


The  Importance  of  Fast  Passenger  and  Freight 
Refrigerated  Commodity  Vessels  Now  in  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  to  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Dcccnibcr  17,  1927 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  during  the  past,  few 
weeks  should  drive  home  to  every  American  citizen  the  neces- 
sity for  adequate  naval  protection  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  on 
the  west  coast  for  the  maintenance  of  our  merchant  marine 
and  naval  forces  in  time  of  national  peril. 

A  large  part  of  our  merchant  marine  activities  is  the  inter- 
coa.stal  traffic  of  both  pas.sengers  and  commoditie.'^.  To  carry 
on  a  part  of  this  trade  some  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marme  were  buOt.  They  are  ships  capable  of 
making  19  knots  an  hour  or  better,  equipped  to  carry  passen- 
gers, freight,  and  perishable  commodities  in  refrigerated  com- 
partments. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  under  cxmditicns 
as  they  have  existed  for  many  years  these  routes  were  main- 
tained at  a  financial  loss  and  they  were  maintained  on 
regular  schedule  by  several  different  operators. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  legislation  was  enacted 
to  equalize  the  Panama  Canal  toll  charges  between  differ- 
ent classes  of  merchant  vessels.  We  were  told  at  that  time 
that  the  passage  of  this  measure  would  not  work  a  financial 
hardship,  but  that  such  increased  toll  charges  as  might 
result  would  simply  equalize  the  tariffs  between  the  various 
classes  of  vessels. 

In  actual  operation,  however,  this  law  has  placed  such  a 
serious  financial  burden  upon  the  operation  of  fast  mer- 
chant ships  of  the  type  most  needed  for  naval  defense  in 
time  of  emergency  that  one  company  has  already  w.thdra^-n 
ah  of  its  passenger,  freight,  and  refrigerated  vesscLs  from 
this  service.  It  is  very  certain  that  otlier  operators  will  be 
forced  to  suspend  their  operations  of  this  particular  iyipc  of 
vessel  for  the  same  reason.  This  is  nothing  short  of  a 
calamity  to  our  intercoastal  merchant  shipping,  which  is  an 
important  factor  in  all  Pacific  coast  merchant  marme  oper- 
ations. 
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In  Its  Economic  Survey 
rine — House    Document 
Commission,  as  late  as  Not< 


of  the  American  Merchaxit  Ma- 
3$2 — the    United    States    Maritime 
ember  10,  1937.  stated: 


pertiapA. 


Even  more  important, 
of   commerce   Is    the    vital 
merchant  marine  and  natlonki 


than  ita  role  In  the  development 
ifelatlonshlp    that    exists   between    the 
defense. 


It  further  says  that  shipping  requirement's — 

In  a  position  second  only  to  that  of 
nialntenance    of    an    adequate    defense 


Place  the  merchaot  service 
the    armed    farces   In   the 
establishment. 


lis 


majlne. 


efQciei  icy 


the 


National  naval  defense, 
posed  of  a  chain  of  three 
other  and  each  of  equal 
Navy,  the   merchant 
repair  facilities.     The 
aside  from  being  the  most 
if  that  ever  comes  to  this 
to  naval  attack.    It  is, 
our  merchant  marine  on 
the  highest  point  of 
private  enterprise  to  reesta|3 
and  repair  of  vessels  on 

As  a  measure  in  this 
ment  to  H.  R.  8532,  now 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine 
develop  this  intercoastal 
requirements    of    the 
This  amendment  will 
ships  of  this  type  on  the 
into  existence  the  shipyart 
available  on  the  west  coas; 
ably  the  best  judge  of  the 
auxiliaries  needed  for 
the  proposed  amendment 
time  Commission  to  consult 
cerning  the  construction  o 
Government  might  assist. 


I  have  repeatedly  stated,  is  com- 
Itiks,  each  interdependent  upon  the 
i^nportance.    They  are  the  Regular 
and  shipbuilding  and   ship- 
coast  of  the  United  States, 


Pacific 

probable  place  for  armed  conflict 

country  again,  is  the  moat  vulnerable 

therefore,  of  utmost  importance  that 

Ihe  Pacific  coast  be  maintained  at 

possible  and  that  ^  encourage 

lish  the  shipyards  for  the  building 

Pacific  coast. 

diijection  I  have  prepared  an  amend- 

ujider  consideration  by  the  Commit- 

and  Fisheries,  which  will  tend  to 

rade  in  fast  vessels  meeting  the 

for   national-defense   purposes. 

encourage  the  building  of  new 

Pacific  coast,  thus  bringing  back 

facilities  which  were  at  one  time 

The  Navy  Department  is  prob- 

type  of  vessels  best  suited  as  naval 

natjional  defense,  and  for  this  reason 

requires  the  United  States  Marl- 

with  the  Navy  Department  ccn- 

such  vessels  in  which  the  Federal 


Na\y 
als> 


HON.  CHARLjS 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Saturday. 


Mr.  WOLVERTON.     Mr 
lation   is   to  stimulate   tie 
housing  throughout  the  country. 

The  bill  amends  in  many 
and  slum-clearance  legish  tion, 
liberalize  the  conditions  upder 
for  such  purposes,  and 
tion  as  a  step  in  the  prograjm 
in  business  now  being 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  h 
an  admirable  field  for 
of  economic  recovery  throjugh 
and  Government  cooperat 

The  report  of  the  Ba 
the  House  informs  us  tbjat 
tration  to  date  has  insurpd 
National  Housing  Act  in 
47  foreclosures,  and  has 
title  1.    This  record  dem^n 
is  sound  and  practicable, 
the  act.  which  are  contaihed 
soundness  of  its  operatio4s 
a  large  amount  of  new 
portant  concern  of  indusjtry 
It  should  substantially 
both  in  the  work  of  diredt 


Amendments  to  Housing  Legislation 
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or 

A.  WOLVERTON 

KEW  JERSEY 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
December  18.  1937 


Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
construction   and   financing   of 


th  ereby 


ex  5erienced 
juilii 
brii  ging 


nkins 


particulars  the  present  housing 
now  in  effect,  in  an  effort  to 
which  loans  may  be  obtained 
facilitate  building  construe- 
to  meet  and  solve  the  "recession" 
throughout  the  country. 
ing  construction  industry  presents 
about  a  considerable  measure 
the  medium  of  private  capital 
on. 

g  and  Currency  Committee  of 

the  Federal  Housing  Admlnis- 

mortgages  under  title  2  of  the 

excess  of  $1,000,000,000  with  only 

leisured  $640,000,000  of  loans  under 

strates  that  the  plan  of  the  act 

and  it  Is  felt  the  amendments  to 

in  this  bill,  wlQ  maintain  the 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulate 

ct)nstructlon,  which  is  such  an  im- 

labor,  and  Grovemment  alike. 

iijicrease  the  employment  of  labor, 

construction  and  among  the  in- 


dustries which  manufacture  and  srll  building  materials,  and 
thus  create  purrhasiiiK  p<3W(!r  which  Is  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  about  permanent  recovery. 

Under  the  bill  the  cost  of  financing  home  ownership  will 
be  materially  rtducfd  and  tiius  bring  such  ownership  within 
the  means  of  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  covering  the  financing  of 
new  construction,  the  Insurance  of  loans  for  the  repair 
and  alteration  of  buildings  and  the  construction  of  small 
homes,  both  urban  and  rural,  is  revived  under  title  1  of 
the  National  Housmg  Act,  which  expired  on  April  1,  last. 

It  is  my  hope,  although  I  have  some  doubt,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  biU  will  prove  sufficiently  attractive  to  the 
banks,  in.s-urance  companies,  and  other  lending  agencies 
upon  whom  this  bill  depends  to  finance  the  loans  necessary 
to  make  the  bilJ  effective  for  the  purposes  intended. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  type  of  legislation.  I  have 
voted  for  even,-  housing  and  slum -clearance  bill  presented 
to  this  House  dunng  ray  membership  herein.  I  have  done 
so  because  of  a  Arm  belief  that  the  construction  of  housing 
facilities  has  not  kept  pace  with  either  the  needs  or  growth 
of  the  population  and  that  this  condition  has  had  a  retard- 
ing effect  on  the  recovery  of  other  industries  and  trades. 
There  is  a  delimte  shortage  of  housing  throughout  the  coun- 
try, particularly  of  houses  which  can  be  purchased  or  rented 
at  a  price  within  the  means  of  families  of  moderate  means. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  generally  recognized  need  for  im- 
proved living  conxiitions  in  the  congested  districts  of  most  of 
our  cities.  The  conditions  m  many  such  are  indescribably 
bad.  The  health  and  morals  of  those  compelled,  because  of 
economic  conditions,  to  live  under  such  conditions  and  in 
the  midst  of  such  surroundings  are  adversely  affected.  The 
need  from  this  standpoint  has  been  so  clearly  and  frequently 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  further  em- 
phasize it  at  this  time.  While  there  has  been  some  advance 
made  in  correcting  these  conditions,  yet  notwithstanding  all 
the  time  and  effort  that  has  been  expended,  the  conditions 
to  which  I  refer  still  continue  to  exist.  This  in  itself  is 
sufficient  to  claim  my  continued  interest  in  seeking  to  pro- 
vide every  possible  means  that  wiU  help  remedy  the  situa- 
tion.   Consequently,  my  vote  wiU  be  cast  in  favor  of  this  bilL 


National  Defense  Through  Patriotic  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  8.  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  HON  \'TRGrNIA  ELLIS  JENCKES,  OP  INDIANA  TO 
THE  STATE  MEETING  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  60 
CHAPTERS  OP  THE  D.  A.  R.  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

NOVEMBER   19,   19J7 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  said  yesterday  in  a  national  broadcast  that  there 
should  be  more  women  in  public  office  I  have  no  doubt  that 
she  had  particularly  in  mind  the  women  who  have  served 
as  Members  of  the  Nationatl  Congress.  When  the  first  woman 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1916  it  was  freely  predicted  that 
she  would  be  the  last,  but  the  number  has  grown  with  every 
session.  In  all,  25  women  have  .served  In  Congress,  21  in 
the  House  and  4  in  the  Senate.  10  Republicans  and  15  Demo- 
crats; and  so  valuable  has  been  their  contribution  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  and  so  effectively  and  efficiently 
have  they  served  their  districts  and  constituencies  that  they 
have  established  a  permanent  and  increasing  ratio  in  both 
Houses,  and  the  country  is  all  the  better  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  women  now  serving  in  the 
House  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  Members  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress.  Mrs.  Virginia  E.  Jenckes,  of  Indiana,  recently 
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addro??ed  the  S*ate  meeting  of  the  DaurAters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  m  the  District  of  Columbia.  Her  address  is 
so  interesting  and  so  timely  that  I  aik  leave  to  include  it 
as  an  extension  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

Miidam  Ciialrman  and  frlend.s,  I  am  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity Lo  meet  with  the  representatives  of  60  District  of  Columbia 
chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  discuss 
a  subject  which  I  i:ncw  Is  of  great  interest  to  all  of  us.  not  only  as 
menibrrs  of  the  NatlcnaJ  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  but  a.s  women  who  have  assumed  leadership  in  our 
d:fr»^rt-nt  communl:lcs. 

I  was  asked  by  your  Rraclous  chairman  to  dlsctiss  the  subject 
National  Defense  Through  Patriotic  Education. 

I  a>;rcrd  to  meet  with  you  U  I  would  be  permitted  to  handle  this 
subject  frankly  and  without  gloved  hands.  I  asked  for  that 
privilege  because  I  have  had.  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  at  close  range  definite  evidences  of  unpatriotic 
educntlcn  or  propaganda  which  wlU  destroy  otir  national  defense 
:f  not  rrstralned. 

N.  w.  right  at  the  start.  I  want  to  state  that  the  address  I  am 
about  to  make  is  not  a  political  speech.  Lf  you  will  consult  your 
dictlcrary  you  will  find  the  word  "politics"  defined  as  "the  science 
of  civil  government."  That  Is  what  politics  is;  the  science  of  clvU 
gcvernment. 

I  was  .si-nt  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  because  the 
clt!zen.s  of  my  cnnpresslonal  district  were  intelligently  Interested 
in  the  science  of  civil  government,  and  they  wanted  someone  here 
In  the  Congress  to  represent  them  who  would,  In  a  fearless  and 
ag£rre?-sive  manner,  stand  for  those  Ideals  which  our  forefathers 
established  In  the  early  days  of  our  Republic,  and  which  have 
guided  our  Amerlran  citizens  ever  since. 

My  paternal  great-grandfather  was  Capt.  Henry  Van  der  Burgh. 
He  wa,"?  a  captain  in  George  Washington's  army.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  appointed  circuit  Judge  of  the  great  Northwest.  He 
established  his  headquarters  at  Vlncennes.  Ind.,  and  that  Is  why 
VTRci?nA  Jenckes  is  a  Hocslcr  from  Indian*. 

Captain  Van  der  Burgh  administered  Justice  In  a  manner  which 
was  an  Important  factor  In  developing  that  great  area,  a  most 
influential  section,  of  our  Nation.  As  circuit  Judge  he  maintained 
those  same  high  Ideals  which  he  fought  for  under  the  command  of 
George  Washington. 

And  on  the  wall  of  my  ofBce  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Office  Building  hangs  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  original  certificate 
of  membership  in  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  George 
Washington  Issued  to  Capt.  Henry  Van  der  Burgh,  and  which 
George  Washington  personally  signed. 

That  certificate  is  a  constant  inspiration  to  me.  as  a  Member  of 
C'^ngress.  t^  preserve  and  maintain  those  ideals  established  by 
George  Washington  and  my  paternal  great-grandfather,  Captain 
and  Circuit  Justice  Henry  Van  der  Burgh. 

So  you  see,  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not,  sit  Idly  by  and  witness  or 
permit  the  development  of  unpjatrtotic  and  dishonest  propaganda 
which  will.  If  not  curbed,  destroy  those  Ideals  our  forefathers 
fought  and  died  for.  And  I  want  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  know  that  t  did  not  inherit  my  position  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  had  io  stand  the  test  of  public  appro\-al  by 
going  through  a  hard-fought  primary  election  three  times,  and  by 
campaigning  ttirough  ttirec  general  elections.  Six  times  have  the 
citizens  of  my  congressional  district  spoken  for  me  at  the  polls,  and 
six  times  they  have  approved  of  my  cflTorts  to  maintain  in  the 
Nation's  Congress  those  same  f3ne  Ideals  which  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  development  of  our  Nation. 

The  citizens  in  every  congressional  district  want  those  ideals 
preserved,  and  the  people  soon  will  demand  tliat  type  of  pwitrlotlc 
f-enice  from  their  elected  servants,  no  matter  what  the  political 
faith  of  the  Representative  or  Senator  may  be. 

Now,  what  Is  national  defense  and  what  Is  patriotic  education? 

National  defense  does  not  consist  entirely  of  a  large  and  efficient 
Army.  Navy,  marine,  and  aviation  force.  These  are  only  the  last 
rcsrrts  of  a  national  defense,  and  we  should  always  maintain  them 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  true  and  real  national  defense  exists  only  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people,  who  appreciate  the  blessings  they  enjoy  under 
the  form  of  government  established  by  our  forefathers. 

The  words  "As  ye  thlnketh,  so  It  shall  be"  apply  to  the  develop- 
ment of  national  defense.  We  mtist  develop  In  the  thoughts  and 
hearts  of  the  American  people  a  true  understanding  of  national 
defense  by  patriotic  education  in  all  of  Its  forms. 

First,  we  must  maintain  respect  for  the  symbol  of  our  form  of 
government. 

The  American  flag,  known  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  is  the  symbol 
cf  our  Government. 

Its  display  is  evidence  that  the  Government  of  the  people 
prevails. 

In  every  crisis  our  Nation  haa  faced  the  distressed  people  have 
rallied  arourd  the  flag,  standing  by  our  elected  and  appointed 
standard  bearers  until  we  brought  victory  to  our  forces  or  overcame 
the  crisis  which  ccnfronted  us. 

We  were  taught  to  love  and  revere  the  flag  of  our  Nation,  not 
for  its  material  form,  but  for  what  It  represents.  The  flag  repre- 
sents the  blessings  we  enjoy  under  our  form  of  government.  No 
recipient  of  those  blessings  should  refuse  to  salute  and  revere  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Those  who  reftise  to  do  so  are  Ignorant  of 
what  the  flag  stands  for,  or  else  they  are  creatures  of  and  converts 
to  the  subtle  propaganda  which  decreed  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 


en    flagpoles   on    Federal    buildinrs    were    not    art'.stlc    and 

not    to   placed    on    Federal    buildings    which    were    built   Wtth  tb» 

taxpaj-ers'  money. 

Tills  same  propaganda  aLso  let  the  tlireo  steel  flagpoles  in  front 
cf  the  Union  Station  In  our  Nation's  Capital  rust  and  remain  flag- 
less  for  a  period  of  over  6  months,  which  covered  the  time  I  per- 
sonally observed  this  unpatriotic  neglect.  I  made  inquiry  why 
this  condition  prevailed  and  was  unable  to  get  any  information 
why  those  flagpoles  were  flagless. 

I  was  sent  from  one  executive  to  another,  and  Qnallv  I  found 
a  weU-develop)ed  arrangement  to  keep  the  American  flag'ofT  public 
buildings  and  out  of  sight  of  the  American  people.  I  denounced 
this  m  vigorous  terms.  I  was  subjected  to  ridicule,  but  I  would 
not  quit,  and  fljially  the  public  became  aroused;  now.  the  Stars 
acd  Stripes  are  displayed  every  day  on  those  poles. 

That  is  an  example  of  one  woman's  efforts  on  behalf  of  patriotic 
education.  What  could  600,000  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion accomplish,  if  they  would  only  get  active? 

Foreign  nations  are  Jealous  of  our  prosperity.  Foreign  philoso- 
phies and  formulas  are  being  secretly  propagated  right  here  In 
Washington  and  throughout  America,  to  change  cur  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Foreign  governments  have  paid  propagandists  active 
here  in  Washington.  It  has  been  so  for  a  number  of  years,  but  now 
it  is  highly  develooed. 

We  women  thrlUed  and  gushed  over  the  beauty  of  the  Japanese 
cherry  blossoms  which  bloom  each  spring  around  the  Tidal  Basin 
in  Washington.  The  American  people  accepted  these  Japanese 
cherry  trees  from  the  Japanese  Government  many  years  ago  as 
propaganda  to  develop  good  wlU  toward  Japan. 

That  good  will  was  developed.  But  now  that  good  will  has  been 
Tiolated. 

The  Japanese  cherry  tree  does  not  bear  fruit.  Its  blossoms  are 
not  as  beautiful  as  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit-bearing  Amencan 
cherry  trees.  Nevertheless  we  Americans  advertised  Japan,  and 
every  spring  our  Nation  paid  tribute  to  Japan  via  the  Japanese 
cherry  blossoms. 

With  the  Japanese  cherry  blossoms  came  the  Japanese  schoolboy 
with  his  camera,  photographing  everything  in  sight.  We  do  not 
arrest  or  beat  Japanese  citi2«ns  who  lik.e  to  photograph  Federsil 
buildings. 

Japan  became  strong.  Japiinese  propaganda  won  over  many  un- 
ruspecting  Americans.  But  Japan  evidently  covets  cur  prosperity 
and  liberty,  because  Japaniise  Government  agents  deliberately 
bought  United  States  Navy  secrets  from  a  miserable  unpatriotic 
ex-lieutenant  commander  of  the  United  States  Na\-y  named  Parns- 
worth.  Japanese  Grovemmeni;  money  turned  ex-Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Famsworth  into  a  trtiitor  to  his  country. 

Yes.  he  was  arrested,  indicted,  tried  by  a  proper  legal  court,  and 
sentenced  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he 
Is  now  Incarcerated. 

Now,  here  Is  an  open-and-5hut  case  of  what  foreign  propaganda 
Is  doing  to  our  national  defense.  Did  the  Japanese  Government 
disown  this  vile  act?  No,  Indeed.  I  was  advised  by  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hiill  that  Japan  did  not  "make  any  representations 
or  express  any  regrets"  in  corjiectlcn  with  this  case. 

This  Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  friendship  we  .Americans  have 
for  the  Japanese  people. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  If  we  Americans  were 
alert  in  the  maintenance  of  a  true  national  defense,  we  would, 
through  proper  legal  action,  root  up  every  Japanese  cherry  tree 
on  Federal  property,  saw  the;n  up  for  firewood,  and  replant'  them 
with  American  cherry  trees,  whose  blossoms  are  more  beautiful, 
and  whose  fruit  is  edible,  and  might  be  picked  and  given  to  our 
poor  American  citizens. 

The  American  cherry  tree  is  a  symbol  of  truth.  George  Wash- 
ington Is  alleged  to  have  Immortalized  the  American  cherry  tree 
by  admitting  the  truth  to  his  father  when  he  chopped  one  down. 

The  Japanese  cherry  trees  in  Washington  have  developed,  thjxjugh 
the  unfriendly,  deceptive  activities  of  the  agents  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  Into  a  symbol  cf  deception,  traltorism,  and  disloyalty. 

So  when  the  Japanese  cherry  blossoms  bloom  next  spring,  think 
of  er.-Lieutenant  Commander  Parnsworth.  the  ex-United  States 
Navy  officer,  who  sold  United  States  Navy  secrets  to  Japan,  and 
who  is  now  trying  to  get  a  parole. 

Then,  ask  your  friends  to  stop  gushing  about  a  Japp.nes'»  symbol 
of  propaganda  which  makes  traitors  out  of  weak  characters  m  our 
citizenry. 

It  Is  this  same  type  of  propaganda  which  is  causing  the  Jaoanese 
forces  to  murder  defenseless  women  and  children  in  China.*  Yes; 
we  women  shudder  when  we  see  news  photographs  of  Chinese  chil- 
dren with  their  arms  and  legs  shot  off  by  Japanese  shells.  But 
rem.ember  the  beautiful  approach  to  our  unsxispcctlng  fnend.ship 
which  Japan  made  when  the  Japanese  cherry  trees  were  presented 
to  the  city  of  Washington.  That  was  a  start;  the  finish  of  this 
propaganda  effort  is  not  In  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  traitor 
ex-Lieutenant  Commander  Famsworth;  there  are  hundreds  cf  other 
propaganda  efforts  which  Japan  has  no  doubt  planted  in  thi-^  coun- 
try and  which  have  not  been  discovered.  -Are  wo  golr.ig  to  be 
blinded  Into  a  state  of  carelessness  of  our  patriotic  re.'jpcnsibilities 
by  the  aUeged  beauty  of  the  Japanese  propaganda  cherry  blooms? 
Jvist  make  that  a  subject  for  discussion  In  the  2,500  chapters  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  and  let's  have  the  answer. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Japanese  people,  but  I  abhor  and 
detest,  and  I  appeal  to  every  American  won^pji  to  abhor  and 
;letest.  those  agents  of  the  Japanese  Government  who  made  a 
traitor  cut  of  ez-Liieutenaat  Commander  Famsworth. 
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I  am  opposed  to  boycotts 
Kumers  of  Japanese   silk. 
let  U3  use  more  Amencan-grc 
Inventors  have   made  it 
ton   into  fabrics  and   other 
nese    silk.      Our    great    hum 
Roosevelt,  has  Invited  the 
plus  crop  of  American  cottoii 

I   appeal   to   the   600.000 
organized  tn  the  2,500 
diately  launch    a   "Use   more 
our  cotton  growers.     This  is 
will  really  develop  our  Nation 

Of  course,  you  tuaw  that 
but  we  women  in  the  non- 
our  sisters  who  live  in  the 
principal  crop. 

If  every  American  woman 
American-grown  cotton  each 
American  cotton  and  bring 

As  you  ail  know,  I  am 
system. 

We   have   a   most  patriotic 
here  In  America.     Nevertheless 
tempts  of  propagandists  to 
books,  and  other  mecms.  in 
Colimabla.     A  congressional 
Board  of  Sducation  of  the 
fessor"   to  teach   "character 
at  the  same  time  associated 

Public    Indignation   caused 
trary  to  the  ideals  set  up 
In    the    constltirtlon    of    the 
which    requires    all    citizens 
propaganda    and    revolution, 
might  prevail  aU  over  the  woHd 

Por  many  years  recognltloc 
refused  because  of  this 

In  addition,  the 
All  Industry  is  nationalized 
the  Communist  form  of 
can   form   of  Government 
United  States,   it  was 
that    Communistic 
United  States.    Also  was 
the    repayment    of    MOO  ,000, 
States.     These  provisions  wer^ 
happened?     We  have  not 
owed    to    the    United    States 
increased  In  the  United  Statejs 

Here    is    where    we   need 
need  patriotic  education. 
In   our   Nation's   Capital 
2,500  chapters  of  the  D.  A. 
That  $400,000  000  would  feed 
winter  if  Russia  woiild  pay 
and  armaments. 

Do  not  underestimate  the 
ment  here  In  the  United 

When  I  became  active 
In  our  public  schools.  I 
life  by  telephone  and  by  ma 

I  was  told  that  Communisjt 
gresslonal  district  to   defeat 
circulated  among  the  school 
However,  these  fine  school 
fcnew   me,   and   they   would 
advised  that  the  Oommimlst 
the  Presidential  candidate  or 
town  of  Terre  Haute  to 
Haute  backed  up  with  plenty 

But  he  did  not  defeat  me 
can  citizens  of  my  congresslotal 
maintained,  and  they  will  no: 
of  any  kind. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  this 
Revolution,  that  I  bear  no 
Russian  people  the  right  to 
want  to  have  In  Russia, 
they  made  with  the  United 
000,000  we  need  so  badly  to 
our  American  diplomats  to 

I  also  accord  the  right  of 
call  themselves  Communists, 
form  of  government  in 
United  States,   and   their 
differ   with   them    and    will 
nevertheless  I  will  defend 
the  attempt  in  a  lawlul  and 

But  what  I  am  most 
cover,   subversive  propaganda 
make  our  Nation  communist!  c 
as  long  as  the  people  are  aler . 
lean   women  exercise  our 
registering  at  the  |x>Us  and 
of  the  arst  line.     So  let's 
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we  cannot  raise   cotton  in   Indiamai. 

c*tton-producing  States  want  to  help 

IJouthem  States  where  cotton   Is   tlie 

would    use    5    additional    pounds    of 
year,  it  would  absorb  the  surplus  of 
jposperity  to  Dixie. 

interested  in  our  American  school 


and   a   most   efBcient   school    system 
It  was  necessary  to  expose  th<3  at- 
dlant  the  Marxian  theory  via  school- 
he  public  schools  in  the  Dlstrirt   of 
learlng  developed   the   fact   that    the 
D  strict  of  Columbia  employed  a     pro- 
^ucation,"   at  $60  per  dby,   who  was 
with  the  University  of  Moscow 
his   removal.      Communism    Is    con- 
the  founders  of  our  Govemnent. 
Soviet    Government    Is    a    provision 
of    Russia   to    practice    International 
In    order    that    the    Marxian    theory 
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claim  that   all  religion   Is  opium. 

n  Russia.     Many  other  provisions  in 

are  contrary  to  our  Ainerl- 

Vhen  Russia  was   recognized   by    the 

to  exact   a   promise  from  Russia 

would    not    be    practiced    in    the 

In  the  treaty  a  .qmali   item  of 

which    Russia    owed    the    United 

put  into  the  treaty.     And  wha-,  has 

the  payment  of  tho  $400,0C0.D00 

and    Communistic    propaganda    has 

a  hundredfold. 

ijatlonal    defense.     Here    Is    where    we 

are  the  60  chapters  of  the  D   A.  R. 

to   do    about    It?     What    will    the 

throughout   America  do  about   It? 

a  lot  of  our  destitute  Americans  thi^ 

Instead  of  using  It  for  amm-onition 


I. 


viclousness  of  the  Communistic  niove- 


the  indoctrination  of  communism 
all  sorts  of  threats  agalns:   my 


money  would  be  sent  to  my  con- 

ne   at   the   polls.     False  stories   were 

^achers  in  my  congressional  district. 

teachers   in   my  congressional   district 

aot    turn    against   me.      Then   I    was 

arty  was  going  to  send  Mr.  Browder. 

the  Communist  ticket,  to  my  home 

It   me.     Mr.  Browder  came   to   Terre 

of  money. 

jecause  the  Democratic  and  Repmbll- 

district  want  our  American    deals 

be  swayed  by  dishonest  propagfinda 


group  of  Daughters  of  the  American 

will  toward  Russia.     I  accord   the 

have  any  kind  of   government   they 

I  regret  the  violation  of  the  'jeaty 

States  by  not  paying   us  that   6400,- 

taxes,  yet  that  is  something  for 

Handle. 

Euiy  group  of  American  citizens  who 

to  organize   and   try   to   change   our 

with  the  Constitution  cf   the 

as   American   citizens.      While    I 

oppose    them    at    every    opp>ort unity, 

right  as  American  citizens  to  make 

apen  manner. 

vely  antagonistic  to,  is  the  i.mder- 

methods  which  are  being   used    to 

.     Of  cotirse,  they  haven't  a  cJiance, 

and  awake,  and  as  long  as  w^  .\mer- 
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Our  vote  Is  a  national  defense 
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We  can  trust   the  affairs  of  our  Nation  to  our  American  citizen* 

who  are  patriotic  enough  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote. 

Of  course  the  60  chapters  of  the  D  .K.  R  In  the  Distrlrt  of  Co- 
lumbia should  also  be  interessted  in  the  defen.se  of  your  homes  In 
tlie  District  of  Columbia.  One  of  the  most  important  defences  of 
your  home  i^  gottm-^'  the  right  tc  vote  f(;r  the  c.tiztns  of  Wasli- 
Ington.  Yoii  Daupht-ers  of  the  .^merlca::  Revolution  should  under- 
take the  task  of  a.sk.lng  your  600, WO  sisters  throughout  our  Nation 
to  demand  that  the  citizens  of  Washington  be  given  the  right  to 
vote,  and  correct  this  civic  outrage,  which  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Wo'iki  our  forefathers  tolerate   tajcaticn  without  representation? 

Ir.d'^ed  they  would  not  Well  you  do  not  need  to  have  Virginia 
Jf.nckk.s  tell  ycu  tliat  the  citi.'ens  of  our  Nation's  Capital  arc  vic- 
tims of  'axiition  wlUiout  representation.  It  is  un-American.  It  14 
a  vil-:-  blt.-'f.  '-■n  our  form  of  t;o\-crnment.  I  appeal  to  the  60  chap- 
ters of  the  D.  A  R.  In  Washington  to  organize  in  your  chapters  a 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  "repre<-,rntatlon  or  no  taxation  com- 
mittee. "  T^en  appeal  to  the  2,500  chapters  of  oi-ir  great  organiza- 
tion to  take  the  necessary  action  which  will  give  the  citizens  ol 
Wa.=ihin£rton  the  right  to  vote. 

Here  1.-^  a  very  definite  phase  cf  national  defense  that  we  have 
overlcoked  and  if  we  are  to  m.amtaln  the  Ideals  of  our  forefather* 
we  must  becon'.e  active  at  once  in  this  cause. 

Here  in  VVi.shing'on  we  ne»-d  anoU;ier  type  of  defense.  I  am 
going  to  m.ake  a  per^'inal  appeal  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  Wa.-.h!n£^un  '.o  beccme  active. 

We  all  know  that  fire  and  fliiiue  are  mankind's  greatest  enemy. 
We  organize  paid  and  volunteer  Qre  departments  to  combat  flres. 
Here  in  Wasi.ingt'  n  we  have  a  very  ane  paid  fire  department. 
The  efficiency  and  lovalty  of  the  men  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
fire  departm-nt  have  .saved  m:IIlon.s  cf  dollars  for  o\ir  citizens. 

Just  recently  the  Ccrnzreiji  voted  $100,000  for  new  equipment. 
I  am  happy  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  help  get  this  appro- 
priation 

But  new  equ:pm.cnt  Ifn  t  enough.  We  must  correct  an  un- 
American  sltoatli  n  which  prevails  in  the  fire  department  of  th» 
District  of  C'L'.umbia. 

The  tiremen  are  forced  to  work  75  hotirs  per  week.  Think  of 
that.  TheGe  men  must  be  away  from  their  families  75  hotffs  at  a 
time  Ti-.ls  lon^'  siejTe  of  stTviee  is  mart  unfair  It  is  a  relic  at 
bygone  days  Here  we  have  the  Congress  discussing  a  40-hour 
week  for  ail  workers  yet  ']■.,-'  District  of  Columbia  government  com- 
peii  these  loyai  and  faithiiU  public  servants  to  stay  on  duty  75 
hours  at  a  time 

No  one  knew  that  this  u.nfalr  sltuatinn  prevailed.  The  flrema» 
were  too  loyai  to  complain.  They  subject  their  persons  to  all 
sorts  of  hard-shlps  and  dangers  In  order  that  our  homes  and  poe- 
sessions  might    be  protected. 

And  what  do  we  do  for  our  Qremen  to  show  our  appreciation? 

We  compel  them  to  s'ay  away  from  their  families  75  hours  at 
a  tim-r  and  I  r<:-oi  that  thLs  is  not  fair. 

I  have  introdULC'l  a  biil  which  Is  now  before  the  Congress,  which 
win  pluce  these  tiremen  on  a  more  equitable  worklr.g  bwis.  I 
am  going  to  app^-al  to  the  D.  A.  R  to  become  iiVeirsUxi  I 
want  ycu  to  become  interested,  from  a  deferi.se-of-the-homp  view- 
point You  know,  the  home  Is  the  initial  unit  of  K-ovemment. 
If  we  have  grxxl  hemes,  if  we  have  happy  home*.  If  we  have  pros- 
perous homes,  we  have  a  giKxl.  happy,  prosperous  Nation 

Now.  let's  defend  our  homes  from  evil  influences  cf  all  kinds. 
Let  us  surround  our  homes  with  every  sort  cf  protection.  Wo 
must  r'^duce  the  hours  of  duty  which  our  ti'-emen  are  subject  to, 
OS  a  defen.-e  measure  against  the  enemy  of  the  home  -the  flame. 
So  please,  as  a  home-defense  meitsure.  t;et  active  and  help  mc  to 
enact  H.  R.  7710,  which  I  have  Introduced,  Into  law. 

Now,  la  conclusion,  the  message  I  want  to  leave  with  you  is 
this.  Don't  wish  for  a  national  defense,  vote  for  It. 

Remember.  American  women  cii^t  50  percent  of  the  vote  in 
every  municipal,  every  State,  and  every  national  election. 

Wom^en  are  not  as  partisan  as  men  arc  when  meiisures  affecting 
the  hon.f  are  considered  "What  is  good  for  a  Democratic  hnme  is 
also  Rood  for  a  Republican  home.  So  let  us  work  for,  and  vote 
for.  triose  things  whi^J:  we  women  hold  near  and  dear — the  home 
and  the  family. 

I  thank  you. 


The  Spirit  of  Christmas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MASSACHl'ShTTT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RP:PRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  18.  1937 


RADIO    ADDRESS     BY     HON       EDITH      NOURSE      ROGERS      OP 
MAiJS.^CHUSETTS,  DECEMBER   18,  1937 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.-isachusrtts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  today  over  the  radio: 
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I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  at  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  greet  you  who  are  listening  to  this  program,  and  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you  I  wish  happiness,  contentment,  and  a  larger 
measure  oi  security. 

This  holiday  season  Is  not  unlike  those  of  the  past  few  years. 
We  are  living  in  very  troubled,  trying  times,  amid  .seeming  dis- 
aster, crime,  (itrlfe,  and  confusion.  Each  day  seems  to  bring  some 
new  crisis  in  our  national  affairs,  some  seemingly  unsurmountable 
obstacle  that  must  be  overcome.  Your  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators in  WasMngton  are  deeply  concerned  in  these  problems.  Each 
one  of  them  is  gl\1ng  of  his  best  thought  and  effort  toward  keep- 
ing our  coiuitry  remote  from  the  quarrels  and  strife  of  ether 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  real  American  spirit  of  Christmas  is  an  Inherent  feeling  of 
peace  and  frlimdlincss  for  our  neighbc^rs  of  the  world.  We  do  not 
want  war.  V^e  do  not  care  to  flaunt  our  strength  upon  any  nation. 
We  are  satlsJled  to  be  left  alone,  to  solve  our  problems  in  our 
own  way.  We  are  most  tolerant  toward  others,  but  we  want  them 
to  know  that  we  protect  our  own,  and  that  we  are  prepared  to 
do  so.  The  true  Christmas  feeling  is  to  be  as  helpful  and  as 
understanding  of  others  as  poeslble — and  in  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  concur,  for  it  is  typical  of  America  and  Americans. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  tbis  life  would  be  with  Christ- 
mas blotted  out  from  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future?  Think 
back  to  your  childhood  days,  and  remember  the  thrills  of  Christ- 
mas morning,  when  the  stockings  were  opened  before  the  fire. 
Remember  th?  many  happy  gatherings  of  your  family  at  Yuletide, 
when  from  fsj-  and  near  came  the  ones  you  had  not  seen  for  so 
long  a  tmie?  Remember  the  glow  of  satisfaction  that  has  come 
to  you  with  -he  realization  that  you  have  helped  to  make  some 
unfortunate  persons  Christmas  more  cheerful?  Remember  the 
flj^e  spirit  of  Christmas  shown  by  our  boys  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  World  War?  Then  you  will  realize  how  great  and  how  good 
a  thing  Is  thlB  Spirit  of  Noel.  Without  it  we  would  have  a  drear, 
unattractive  existence.  You  and  I  know  of  persons  who  plan  all 
throughout  the  year  Just  for  Christmas — their  lives  point  toward 
this  holiday  lieason  when  they  can  make  somebody  happier  and 
more  content'Hl  And  no  sooner  has  the  holiday  passed  than  they 
are  planning  lor  the  next^  living  a  life  of  helpfulness,  of  considera- 
tion for  other*-  and  receiving  in  return  the  peace  of  mind  brought 
to  them  by  'he  knowledge  of  having  done  the  right,  unselfish. 
useful  thing. 

Have  you  ever  hapjiened  to  think  that  Christmas  comes  In  the 
darkest  days  of  the  year?  That  Just  before  Christmas  the  days 
are  shortest  and  the  nights  seem  endlessly  long?  That  Christmas 
1=;  the  turnli;g  pomt  of  the  year,  when  the  world  casts  off  its 
somb«'r  t^hroiid  and  turns  to  face  the  commg  year  with  a  wel- 
ccming  smile  and  a  happier  heart.  Just  how  happy  that  heart 
will  be  this  year  depends  upon  you.  Wherever  we  are,  in  the  city 
or  m  the  country,  in  tenement  house  or  farmhouse,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  somebody  happier,  to  lighten  somebody's 
burden  It  need  not  be  by  a  gift — a  helping  hand  over  some 
d:fflculty  is  worth  just  as  much — «  kind  word,  a  helpful  thought, 
often  is  worth  more  than  presents.  Consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  understanding  of  their  problems,  tolerance  of  their 
Ideas — that  i*  all  that  la  necessary  to  make  this  holiday  season 
better 

As  you  and  your  family  get  together  at  this  Yuletide,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  yo\j — all  of  you — to  pray  for 
peace  to  de\  ote  just  a  little  of  this  Christmas  time  to  a  plea  for 
better  understanding  among  nations,  and  among  the  people  who  go 
tt'  make  up  .hese  nations.  Never  has  there  been  more  need  for 
fervent  pray<r  than  now.  The  terribly  anxious,  heartsick  days 
of  the  great  World  War  are  all  too  fresh  In  our  minds  to  want 
war  -or  an yt lung  that  resembles  war.  To  appreciate  this,  we  have 
only  to  visit  one  of  the  many  veterans'  hospitals  and  see  the  pa- 
tients there-  men  who  are  still  suffering  from  the  wounds  of  bat- 
tles of  the  last  war,  and  who  will  suffer  until  they  die.  Aak  any 
one  of  them  what  he  thinks  of  war.     The  answer  is  obvious. 

Whenever  a  bill  affecting  peace  or  neutrality  Is  brought  before 
the  great  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  which  I  have  th^  honor  to  be  a  member,  I  feel  the  tense- 
ness of  respcnsibility  which  comes  over  everybody  on  that  com- 
mittee. There  are  no  political  party  lines  when  the  Nation's  safety 
is  at  stake  ETvery  one  of  us  wants  to  do  the  best  possible  thing 
lor  our  country  We  want  our  Nation  to  be  respected  among  other 
nations,  yet  we  want  It  to  be  tcderant  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  our  neighbors.  We  have  never  waged  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion and  we  never  will.  We  have  never  flaunted  otir  strength  nor 
bullied  smaller  nations  to  submission — and  we  never  will.  We 
have,  and  we  sliail,  demand  and  expect  other  nations  to  respect 
our  rights  and  the  privileges  of  our  citizens.  No  true  American 
would  expect  less  than  this.  We  can  and  must  have  peace  without 
subservience  to  the  will  and  demand  of  other  nations.  Firmness 
wUl  bring  about  the  same  result.  Only  by  adequate  preparedness 
can  we  eufon^  that  peace.  We  can  have  peace  with  dignity,  with- 
out loss  of  respect,  without  cringing.  That  Is  the  kind  of  peace 
that  Is  due  America,  and  that  we  Intend  to  have. 

As  we  look  about  us  we  rejoice  In  our  form  of  government,  cur 
liberties,  our  privileges.  We  are  proud  that  our  Goverrunent,  by 
Its  Constitution,  protects  it  inhabitants,  whatever  their  race  and 
nationality.  We  are  glad  in  the  thought  that  those  of  every  re- 
ligion are  free  to  worship  as  they  desire. 

In  these  days  of  stress  and  strife  we  are  thankful  and  happy  to 
be  Am^encan; .  free  to  speak  and  free  to  think  and  act  according  to 
our  beliefs.     The  thought  of  the  restraint  placed  upon  the  citizens 


of  other  countries  makes  us  realize  how  fortunate  we  are  to  be 
living  In  a  country  whose  Ideals  are  high  and  whose  laws  are  Just. 
Ours  Is  the  greatest  and  fairest  Nation  m  the  world.  We  n-iu.=t 
strive  with  all  our  might  to  keep  it  so.  Your  legislators  have  a 
vitally  Important  task  to  bring  about  legislation  \o  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  people  of  their  country,  to  take  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  put  them  back  to  work.  Never  before  has  there  been 
so  great  a  need  for  wise  counsel  and  strong  determination.  It  is  a 
time  when  we  must  look  forward  for  the  good  of  ti;e  many.  It  is 
a  task  that  requires  much  of  the  Yuletide  spirit  of  deep'  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  others.  We  need  vour  help,  your  sug- 
gestions, yoxir  cooperaUon.  With  it  the  task  will  be  so  much 
easier. 

In  this  brief  message,  I  bring  you  of  the  North,  the  South,  the 
East,  and  the  West  my  sincerest  hopes  for  tolerance,  for  broi'.dness 
of  thought,  for  freedom  from  bigotry,  for  understanding.  In  other 
words,  I  bring  you  the  earnest  desire  for  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men. 

I  thank  yoti. 


Amendment  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  18,  1937 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    NEWARK    EV-ENING    NEWS.    DECKMBER 

18,   1937 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Newark  Evening  News  of  today,  indicating  the  experience  of 
a  financial  institution  in  New  Jersey  in  their  operations 
under  the  National  Housing  Act.  I  am  sure  that  it  ls  indic- 
ative of  the  general  experience  under  this  act  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  amendments  we  have  just  pas.sed  wJl 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  activity  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  result  in  further  benefit  to  the  Nation: 
Prospect  Paek  Bank  Reports  No  F.  H.  A.  Loss 

The  Prospect  Park  National  Bank  reports  out  of  a  total  of  314 
P.  H.  A.  loans  aggregating  $1,224,932  there  were  not  cniy  no  de- 
faulted cases  but  "not  even  a  single  tlireat  of  loss  " 

This  record  indicates,  in  the  opinion  of  Thomas  E  C-oKcton. 
State  F.  H.  A.  director,  that  "the  factors  relative  to  the  credit 
reputation  of  the  application  considered  by  the  F.  H.  .A.,  before 
insuring  a  loan  are  vitally  p>ertinent  to  succes,'fui  mcrtgape  experi- 
ence." He  points  out  that  the  average  loan  insured  by  the  Newark 
office  has  been  about  $4,500. 

"Otir  mortgagors  for  the  most  part,"  said  Colleton,  "are  men  and 
women  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  rent-like  monthly  pa\Tnents 
which  include  taxes  and  Insurance.  They  want  to  t>e  able  to 'bud':et 
their  expenses  according  to  their  income  and  experience  with  these 
mortgagors  Is  definite  proof  of  the  credit  acceptability  of  the  average 
citizen.  We  believe  that  this  F.  H.  A.  exp>erience  emphasizes  the 
sotindness  of  Mr.  Average  Man  as  a  credit  risk  and  fully  Justifies 
the  confidence  that  the  mortgagees  are  willing  to  place  in  him.  Not 
only  lending  institutions  but  btislness  interests  as  well,  seem  to  be 
favorably  Impressed  by  applicants  receiving  P  HA.  credit  approval 
and  consequently  P.  H.  A.  approval  often  proves  helpful  to  the 
mortgagor  In  business  transactions  other  than  the  mortgage  itself." 


F.  D.  and  Congress  on  a  Teeterboard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  18.  1937 


STATEMENT  BY  JAMES   MORGAN   IN   THE   BOSTON   GLOBE   OF 

NOV'EMBER  28,   1937 


Mr.  CONNERY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
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from  the  Boston  Globe  of 
Morgar\  one  of  my  constituents 


"November  28.  1937,  by  Mr.  James 


Prom  the  Boston  Suuiay  Globe.  November  28.   1937] 

TErrEREOARi> — The  Present  Rivalht  pos 
JIousE  AND  Capitol  is  as  Old  as  tiik 


F.  D.  and  Congress  on  a 
Control  Between  Whtts 

Constitution 

(By 

Some  of  the  good  people 
by  what  they  called  the 
ship  of  the  President  may 
scene*  at   Washington   since 
2   weeks   ago.     It   should 
confusion  there  may  be  is 
In  trying  to  get  back  to  the 
but  still  are  fTimbllng  for 
is  supposed  to  have  prorlded 

The  independence  of  the  1 
and  the  separation  of  their 
ingly   extensive   mythology 
lated.     Realists  that   they 
must  have  been  well   aware 
or  the  President  would  have 
in    order   to   make   the 
also  knew  that  they  could 
if  they  could  have  decided  t 
been    written    down    in 
exalting  one  department  and 

A 


j!  jnes 


The  question  was  treated 
what  Edmtmd  Brirke  termed 
mains    a    fighting    question 
President   ever   have  been 
except   in   a  few   blank  and 
long  duel   between  opposite 
each  trying  to  get  the  drop 

That  Ls  what  we  are  seeinig 
conflict  with  an  understanqi 
the  framera  of  the  Governm 
to  reduce  to  the  terms  of  a  ' 
and  the  White  Hoxise  and  o 
this  ancient  and  Irrepressible 
Btitution  Itself. 

It   has   been   a  determined 
this,  which  our  Institutions 
dents,  beginning  with 
upon  us  from  the  walls  in 
The  others  In  the  Presidential 
of  action  and  remained 

Most  of  this  group  recelv^ 
quired   their  subordination 
powerful     leaders.     Madison 
executors  of  Jefferson's  poUIJlcal 
son's.     Tyler,   PoLk.  Taylor 
only    regents    for    the    sla^ve 
Benjamin  Harrison,  and  ~ 
politically  stTooger  men 


Morgan) 

■^ho  were  troubled   a  brief  while   aso 

abdi::raticn  of  Congress  and  the  dictator- 

Qe  somewhat  bewildere-d   now   by   the 

the   opening   of   the   special    sess.on 

reafesure   them   to   know   that    whatever 

str  ctly  constitutional.    The  two  Houst  s. 

Constitution,  have  found  the  checks 

tqe  balances  which  that   great  charter 

for  our  Government. 

'gislative  and  executive  dejiartments 

powers  is  the  oldest  myth  In  the  amaz- 

t  lat   our   young:   Nation    has   accuiiv-i- 

wfre.   the  foixnding   fathers  theiiL-elves 

that   is  was   a   fable — that   Congress 

to  take  the  initiative,  take  the  lead 

scheine    of    government    work.      But    they 

not  agree  which  it  should   be.     Evsn 

le  issue,  the  decision  could  not  have 

blafk    and    white    without    dantcerou-sly 

perhaps  fatally  depressing  the  other. 

LONG     DTJEL 

at  the  Philadelphia  convention   with 
a  vrtse  and  salutary  neglect.     It   re- 
after    150    years.      Congress    and    the 
in   a   struggle   fcr   leadership, 
unhistoric   intervals.     It   has   been   a 
ends  of   Pennsylvania  Avenue,   with 
)n  the  other  and  impose  its  mastery. 
these  days,  and  we  can  watch  the 
ng    patience    if    wc    remember    that 
mt  planned  it  so.     It   Ls  a  vulgarity 
•anslent  quarrel  between  the  Capitol 
a  mere  brawl  between  p)ersonalltlea 
controversy  bequeathed  by  the  Con- 


A   MOIEXK 


A  more  recent  example  tc 
The  melancholy  fate  of  his 
self  aa  in  bis  stars.    Theodc^e 
to  carry  out  "my  policies"; 

Among  the  defects  of  T. 
own   strength   to   bend   men 
men    of   his   administration 
inherited  by  him  as  legacies 
he  coaxed  or  drove  them  to 
of  new  men.     Boot,  Knox, 
of  that  stamp  never  were  for 
life  he  rejoiced  to  make  theit 

When  the  big  stick  was  no 
those  men  returned  to  their 
with  them  into  what  amouited 
tlon.     With    them    also    werjt 
relapse   into   standpatlsm   a 
is  what  alls  the  party  today 


INVtSrB3,E 


czar 


With  Speaker  Cannon  the 
of  Rhode  Island.  *the  manager 
was    called    an    invisible 
much  of  ovir  national  existende 
irresponsible  men  behind  the 
mittee  rooms,  representing 
often  powerful  private  In 

Even   when   Presidents   led, 
was  exercised  clandestinely, 
pearance  of  respect  for  the 
and  lndep)endence  of  the 

The  same  situation  existed 
of  our  cities.     Everywhere 
and  It  operated  by  subterfuge 
decadence  following  the  Civil 
hands  of  our  elective  ofBclafc 
States  and  in  many  mimtrlpi  lii 


Washington 


Kubci!  dinate 


and   often   an   embittering   struggle 

impose.     The   more   masterful   Presl- 

nearly  all  those  who  look  down 

the  gallery  of  fame,   won  the  battle. 

Line  who  lost  It  lost  their  liberty 

to  Congress. 

the  Presidency   on  terms  that   re- 

^ither  to  the   Leglslatxire   or  to   more 

and     Monroe     were     the     appointed 

estate  and  Van  Biiren  of  Jack- 

^Imore,   Pierce,   and   Buchanan   were 

holding    oligarchy.     Grant,    GarSeid. 

were  the  chosen  instruments  of 


Har  ling 


nrsTANCz 

the  same  point  is  offered  by  Taft. 

:*resldency  was  not  so  mtich  in  him- 

Roosevelt  chose   him   as   a  deputy 

but   Presidents   are   born,   not   made 

L.'s  qualities  was  his  reliance   on   his 

to    his    will.     Almost    all    the    abler 

and    of    Congress    In   his    term    were 

of  the  McKlnley-Hanna  regime,  and 

serve  him.     He  did   not   raise  a  crop 

non,  Aldrich,  Penrose,  and  leaders 


Can 


him,  but  in  his  love  of  tlhe  strenuous 
do  his  bidding. 

longer  over  their  heads.   Inevitably 

native  bent.     And  they  carried  Taft 

politically   to   a   counter   revnin- 

the    Republican    Party,    and    that 

quarter   of   a   century   ago   and   morj 


GOVERNMTTNT 

of  the  House  and  Senator  Aldrich, 

of  the  United  States,"  we  had  what 

Indeed,    we    had    been    for 

under  the  leadership  of  unseen  and 

throne  and  the  closed  doors  of  com- 

always  the  public  interest  but  more 


government. 


net 
iterqsts 

their   sway   over   Congress   generally 
They  were  careful  to  keep  up  an  ap- 
cunstitutional  fiction  of  the  sep>£u:ation 
Executive  and  the  legislature. 

In  the  governments  of  otir  States  and 

leaiershlp  was  hidden  as  a  guUty  thhig, 

and  stealth.     In  the  period  of  moral 

War  it  was  taken  entirely  out  of  the 

legislative   and   executive.   In   some 

ties.    It  was  seized  upon  by  strong - 


Jawed  and  stronp-armed  bosses  and  boodlers.  who  built  irp  political 
orgiriizatlons  and  machines  wlU' h  mut<e  a  mockery  of  ek-ction.s. 

The  bidding  of  those  bosses  wat'  done  by  puppet  l.gi.'il  iiures 
anri  councils.  Govcmcrs,  and  mayors.  Selling  franclustvs  and  oLljer 
sperial  privileges  In  statehouses  and  c;ly  l.alLs  and  pn  tixrtion 
and  immunity  at  police  headquart i^rs  ar.d  even  in  the  courts  they 
ccuvertod  government  into  a  ratket.  It  wa.s  Uie  first  great  Ameri- 
can racket  on  which  the  swarm  of  crooks,  thugs,  and  big  thots  of 
our  time  patterned  their  i-acketeerlng  in  private  btiuufaB. 

A    YOUNG    MAN  S    DISCOVERY 

A  lean,  studious  young  man  of  the  generation  which  saw  that 
mor.strous  evil  rise  and  flourish  hke  a  cancerous  growth  in  our 
bcdy  politic  decided  to  make  a  study  of  its  pii'hology  while  he  wa.s 
taking  a  postgraduate  ccur«;e  at  John?  Hirpklns  University  In  boss- 
ridden  Baltimore,  He  publi."ihcd  his  fir.d;nc;s  in  1885.  under  the 
title  of  'Congressional  Govcm:nent,"  and  It  was  the  thosis  on  which 
he  won  his  degree  of  Ph  D  the  next  year.  He  announced  the 
discovery  that  committees.  m:^.chi:ies.  and  bosses  had  only  rushed 
in  to  SIl  a  vacuimi  created  by  our  con.stltution.s  and  city  charters. 

In  Europe  thi,-  exe<:utive  and  the  legislature  are  one  and  tha 
same  thing.  Here  they  are  srparated,  with  neither  and  no  one 
authorized  to  direct  t2".e  Government  as  a  whole.  Consequently 
the  headless  affair  In  Washington.  In  State  capitols.  and  city  hails 
had  fallen  under  an  unauthori/ifd,  irresponsible  bossism  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  conclusion  of  the  youthful  discoverer  was 
that  a  President,  a  Governor,  a  mayor,  as  the  only  elected  cfflclal 
kno'X'n  and  responsible  to  <^11  the  people,  m-jst  lead  If  that  ntce-s- 
sary  Job  were  not  to  be  left  to  some  party  machine  or  managing 
politician  m  the  control  of  seiflsh  private  interests. 

Wn.SON'S    TEST    OF     inS    THtORT 

After  somewhat  mor^  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  author 
of  that  theory  was  himself  President  of  the  United  States  and 
i  in  a  position  to  subject  it  to  the  suprem*^  tc^t.  It  worked  most 
suf^cps.^ullv  He  rpgiilari/^d,  ntlonallJK'd  Presidential  leadership. 
Woodr  w  Wil.son  Is  among  the  three  nr  Inir  on-rlnal  political 
thinkers  that  we  ha'.-e  had  m  the  Presidency,  bu'  he  never  after- 
ward out-tho':eht  himself  in  that  academic  essay,  which  he  wrote 
when  he  wa'^  29 

With  th'^  advent  cf  Wilson  at  Wiishington.  the  relations  between 
•  th?  Executive  and  the  L'nrislature  ceased  to  be  surreptitious. 
Pre.'^ident.s  h.ad  Ix^cn  keeping  away  from  the  Capitol,  except  when 
summoned  there  for  an  hour  *o  sie^  the  last -minute  btisiness  of 
an  expiring  Concrre,s.s  The  rest  of  the  time  they  carried  on  a 
more  or  Ifss  back-stair  diplomacy  'S'lth  the  lawmaking  branch  a 
mile  away,  as  If  it  wer^  some  rival  power  in  Europe. 

Going  in  person  to  deliver  his  me.-sagc  to  Congre<5s,  as  no  pred- 
ecessor had  done  in  a  century.  Wilsf  n  a.ssumed  the  attitude  of  a 
Member  at  large  of  both  Hou.scs  PYom  time  to  time  he  sauntered 
unheralded  into  the  seldom-used  room  of  the  President  in  the 
Senate  w.ng,  where  he  talked  over  pending  problems  with  his 
party  leaders. 

He  broUf:ht  In^^n  the  open  the  necessary  task  of  coordinating  two 
coordinate  bidtnches  of  the  Gcvemment.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  the  Federal  Trade  Comml.ssion,  the  Clayton  antitrust  law, 
the  Child  Lab^r  th''  S*'amer.  s  tho  Farm  Loan,  and  the  Federal 
Aid  fcr  Go<::d  Roads  Acts  are  among  the  products  of  tliat  team- 
work in  his  ftrst  admml.stration,  before  the  World  War  threw  his 
Pre  ■irlency  ofT  the  tr.\ck  of  progressive  legislation 

After  the  Senators  had  ovc.-lhrown  Wilson  on  the  Issue  of  the 
League  of  Nation.-,  they  took  control  of  the  Presidency  with  their 
nominatirr,  of  Harding  Coolid-tre  did  not  attempt  to  recapture 
the  lead'  rship.  Nor  did  Mr,  H^xjver  tjmsp  the  reins  at  the  outset 
of  his  term,  when  the  S:n->ot-Hpw1ey  tariff  was  In  the  making. 
That  omission  doomed  h[<,  ad.minlstratlon  even  before  the  de- 
pression came  to  crown  Its  misfortunes. 

THE    TTIETERBOAKD 

Our  Govem.TTifnf,  as  it  Wi\s  left  by  the  CoiLstlttrtlon,  may  b€ 
likened  to  a  t<:et*-rboard  At  one  end  is  the  huge  bulk  of  Con- 
grer,s  and  at  the  other  is  the  President  alone.  To  the  naked  eye 
that  lof^ks  like  an  unf^iual  eame.  with  one  man  pitted  against 
531  Senators  and  Representatives,  But  he  Is  weighted  with  the 
pre-stlL^e  and  ti^e  patronuije  of  his  office,  which  keeps  offlceholders 
and  office  seekers  pullinR  for  him.  Indispensable  to  him  Is  the 
weljjht  of  public  opinion  There  the  single  man  In  the  spotlight 
of  the  White  House  has  an  afivaritaee  over  a  multitudinous  Con- 
gress, cnvolop'd  In  a  cloud  of  the  dust  of  Its  own  raising,  and 
prone  to  degenerate  Into  a  leaderless  mob. 

The  present  u::ce— amty  about  leadership  at  Washington  Ls  due 
to  the  people  havlntr  eot  off  President  Roosevelt's  end  of  the 
teeterboard  on  the  cc^urt  Issue,  which  left  him  up  In  the  air. 
If  and  whenever  they  show  unmistakable  evidence  of  retiumlng 
to  him  In  behalf  of  any  program,  Congress  will  be  up  in  the  air. 

The  President  has  yet  to  raise  an  Lssue  that  will  rally  the 
people  to  him  again  Impn^slvely,  True,  the  Gallup  poll  serves 
notice  that  he  has  suffered  no  net  loss  of  popularity  since  hla 
landslide  victory  in  1936  But  Congress  doubts  if  his  program 
is  as  popular  as  the  autiior's  personality.  It  is  distracted  by  the 
business  recession  and  f*  arfu!  of  the  political  consequences  of 
that  slump.  This  may  bo  Mr,  Roosevelt's  opportunity  to  get  the 
reins  firmly  In  hand  acam  suid  unify  his  party  and  the  country. 
Meanwhile  the  weather-wise  at  the  Capitol  are  anxiously  searching 
for  signs  in  the  horizon  as  they  approach  the  midterm  election 
in  193a. 
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The  Vrage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MIC  HIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  UEPRESEXTATIVES 
Friday,  December  17.  1937 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Spookcr,  in  a  epeech  made  earlier 
in  ihe  week  on  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  I  staled  the  reajsons 
why  I  could  not  support  this  legiflation.  Among  other 
things,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  enactment 
of  the  President's  bill,  now  before  the  House,  would  abso- 
lutely nan  many  smail  industries  throughout  the  country. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  American  Boiler  & 
Foundry  Co..  of  Milan.  Mich.,  which  letter  is  pregnant  with 
information  applicable  to  this  discussion.  Upon  my  request, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Ross,  the  president  of  the  company,  has  given  me 
permission  to  make  the  letter  public.  Milan  is  a  splendid 
village  of  more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  is  typical  of 
the  .small  towns  throughout  the  Middle  West  where  sm.all 
industrie.3  flourish,  where  the  workingmen  own  their  own 
homes,  are  the  best  citizens  in  the  community,  and  v;hose 
iral  pui'pose  in  life  is  to  be  good  citizens,  own  their  own 
homes,  and  send  their  children  to  school.  The  residents 
of  the  smgtll  tov.-ns  and  the  ccuntrj'side  are  the  bulwark 
of  our  social  and  economic  stability.  In  the.se  circumstances 
It  is  well  that  Congress  has  the  benefit  of  just  how  a  sniall 
mdustr>'  can  be  operated  under  existing  law.  Mr.  Ross' 
letter  is  in  part  as  follows: 

Wc  employ  150  men,  most  of  whom  are  skilled  to  some  extent. 
These  workers   rereive  from   $6   to  $10   per  day  for  8   hotirs'  work. 

We  have  felt  right  along  that  the  solution  to  our  present  prob- 
lem (the  depre.ssion)  is  not  a  high  hourly  scale,  a  high  daily 
rate,  a  high  weekly  pay.  but  a  high  yearly  income  for  our  men, 
fo  we  attacked  the  problem  from  this  angle.  How  well  W3 
have  succeeded  Is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  weeks  we  have 
been  able  to  operate  our  plant  at  full  production. 

S  nee  September  1935  we  have  not  had  a  shut  down.  We  ran 
at  full  production  from  September,  following  Labor  Day,  tc  Decem- 
ber 31,  1935.  at  five  8-hour  days  per  week.  Beginning  th  n.  we 
went  on  a  6-day  schedule  and  operated  on  this  schedule  almost 
the  entire  year  1936.  giving  our  men  290  working  days  for  the 
year.  This  year  we  have  worked  every  week,  6  days  per  week,  until 
October  15,  or  rather  the  third  week,  when  we  went  to  a  5-day 
schedule  for  the  balance  of  the  month.  November  our  schedule 
was  3  days.  The  latter  part  of  November  we  made  contracts  so 
that  we  are  now  back  on  the  6-day  schedule.  48  hcurs  per  week, 
and  will  operate  en  this  basis  for  the  next  6  months  and  in  all 
probability  will  continue  for  the  balance  cf  the  year   1933, 

In  taking  bioslness  such  as  we  do,  we  must  meet  competition 
and  at  the  same  time  deliver  the  goods  to  the  customer.  With  all 
the  taxes  that  are  piled  onus,  such  as  social  security,  employment 
ln.surance.  and  the  hidden  taxes,  we  are  fortunate  if  we  make  a 
profit.  For  the  past  2  years  we  have  made  a  little  over  $50  per 
day  for  every  day  that  we  have  operated.  New,  if  we  have  to  pay 
time  and  one-half  for  all  extra  hours  over  40.  and  as  our  pay  roll 
is  nearly  $1,000  per  day,  you  can  readily  see  that  it  would  be 
pointless  to  run  our  plant  any  hours  over  40  or  the  minimum 
allowed.  Otir  profit  Is  more  than  lost  if  we  operate  6  days,  cr  48 
hours  per  week,  and  if  we  don't,  we  can't  take  care  of  our  cus- 
tomers, so  we  lose  the  business;  so  In  any  event  we  are  m.ore  or 
less  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea,  providing  the  wage 
and  hour  bUl  passes  as  set  up. 

Due  to  our  method  of  handling  men  and  our  manner  of  giving 
them  steady  employment,  they  are  with  us  100  percent.  We  have 
had  absolutely  no  labor  trouble  during  all  the  labor  turmoil  that 
has  been  going  on  all  around  us.  Our  men  are  putting  their  trtast 
in  the  management,  and  we  can't  let  them  down.  If  for  any  rea- 
son the  present  fine  balance  between  orders  and  production  la 
disturbed,  the  chances  are  our  men  will  be  in  the  same  beat  that 
a  great  many  other  men  are  who  work  a  few  weeks  and  then  are 
laid  off  for  weeks  without  pay. 

It  may  occur  to  you  that  due  to  having  such  a  fine  operation  we 
cculd  add  20  percent  more  men  and  work  otir  men  5  days  per  week 
instead  of  6.  This  is  not  so  easily  done  as  a  certain  amount  of  skill 
is  needed  to  do  our  work  and  we  find  it  hard  to  pick  up  the  skilled 
workmen.  Another  drawback  Is  lack  of  buildings  to  hotose  the 
men  and  since  the  surplus  law  has  been  passed  we  have  not  been 
able  to  sow  back  any  of  the  small  profits  we  have  made  into  our 
business.     We  are  badly  cramped  for  room  as  It  is. 

When  we  cut  otir  employees'  working  hours  from  48  to  40  W'  are 
cutting  his  pay  one-sixth.     Are  they  going  to  be  satisfied  with  a 


weekly  pay  check  and  a  yearly  pny  check  16-'-.  p-rcent  les^  than 
they  have  been  receiving?  We  are  paying  tcp  \vag^:s  m  cur  in- 
dustry. No  manufacturer  of  boilers,  tank  heaters,  cr  furnaces  is 
paying  a  higher  daily  wage  than  we  are.  and  our  yearly  wage 
greatly  exceeds  any  of  them.  Our  m?n  even  tell  us  tliat  our  wage 
scale  IS  the  highest  in  the  State  for  our  mdiistry.  We  hop?  that 
when  tlie  bill  passes  the  Hou.se  will  see  to  it  that  the  blow  tiiat 
will  surely  fall  on  small  industry  will  be  cushioned  to  a  point 
that  a  kncck-out  \-y'A\  not  be  administered. 

The  United  States  needs  more  communities  like  Milan  and 
more  institutions  like  the  American  Boiler  k  Foundry  Co. 
Here  peace  and  harmony  prevail.  The  man  in  the  office  and 
the  man  at  the  bench  have  a  common  problem,  and  are 
attacking  that  problem  with  a  common  viewpoint.  Coopera- 
tion and  mutual  benefit  is  the  objective.  This  Black-Con- 
nery-Nortcn  v>'age  and  hour  bill  v.-ould  put  institutions  like 
the  above  company  out  of  commission.     It  must  net  pass. 


Banquet  of  Young  Democratic  Clubs  at  Baltimore, 

Md. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  20  {legislatii-*e  day  of  Tuesday,  ^"ovembcr 

16),  1937 


ADDRESS  OF  CHAIRM-^N  JAMES  A  FARLEY.  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL  CO!*fMITTEE,  AT  THE  AN^iUAL  BANQUET 
OF  THE  YOUNG  DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS  OF  MARY'LAND,  BALTI- 
MORE, MD  .  NOVEMBER   17,   1937 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  speech  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  at  the 
annual  banquet  cf  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Novemiber  17,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  REConD,  as  foDows: 

There  is  something  about  the  atmosphere  of  Maryland  In  gen- 
eral and  Baltimore  in  particular  that  makes  a  Democratic  speaker 
feel  at  home,  I  know  you  have  your  local  rows  and  intraparty 
quarrels  and  ihat  ycu  are  as  emphatic  in  fighting  cut  these  dis- 
cords as  if  the  fate  of  the  Nation  was  dependent  on  the  success 
of  your  individual  facticn. 

Doubtless,  you  th  nk  that  yotir  State  is  peculiar  in  this  regard, 
No'v  I  have  Just  returned  from,  a  Journey  from  one  seaboard  to  the 
o;i.:r,  so  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  potiticn  to  tell  you  that  I  did  not 
find  a  State  where  the  same  condition  did  not  prevail — and  has 
always  prevailed. 

Because  you  are  young  Democrats  and.  because,  as  in  all  en- 
thusiastic organizations  rivalries  and  differences  may  arise  among 
you.  I  am  going  to  talk  to  ycu  briefly  on  the  subject  of  political 
family  feuds. 

My  first  injunction  to  you  Is  not  to  take  these  things  too 
seriously. 

As  chairman  of  the  national  Democratic  organization  I  am  a 
political  pacifist.  It  Is  part  of  my  Job  to  try  to  compose  differ- 
ences and  promote  harmony,  but  do  not  think  that  I  am  un- 
aware that  healthy  rivalry  among  State  leaders  has  its  advantages. 
The  stronger  men  and  women  feel  about  political  develcpmenta 
within  the  party  tlie  better  qualified  do  they  become  fcr  the  big 
battles  that  are  truly  national. 

I  have  frequently  stressed  the  necessity,  If  otir  country  is  to 
have  the  sort  of  government  we  desire,  of  a  sturdy  minority  party. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  No  group  or  organization  is 
good  enough  or  wise  enough  to  admini-ster  the  affairs  of  this  great 
country  without  the  spur  of  constructive  criticism.  Otir  Govern- 
ment, as  you  are  so  often  reminded,  is  a  government  of  checks 
and  balances.  My  belief  is  that  this  principle  should  be  In  Just 
as  full  effect  in  politics  as  in  government. 

We  want  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  always  on  Its  toes;  we  want 
to  give  our  country  the  best  officials  that  can  be  selected,  to  Insure 
that  our  candidates  when  elected  shall  always  admlnlsttr  the 
direction  of  affairs — national.  State,  and  city — in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  In  the  long  run,  this  policy  is  the  only  one  by 
which  democratic  rule  can  be  perpetuated.  Whenever  this  policy 
is  departed  from  by  reasons  of  apparent  expediency,  or  because  of 
the  selfish  purposes  of  individuals  or  groups,  we  get  Into  trouble. 
The  people  have  an  uncanny  way  of  discovering  what  Is  going  on 
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and  taking  their  ovm  means 
httle  of  evil  and  much  good 
watching  the  majority 
it  to  the  strict  performance 

That  Is  all  right,  provided 
the  primary  battles  or 
the  opposition  party  wUl  not 
not  keep  our  house  clean 
spots,  if  there  are  any 
than   to   leave    a   dump    of 
enemy  when  it  comes  to  the 

This  philosophy  la  as 
to  old  Democratic  machines. 

I   am   not  speaking   of 
sisterhood  of  States.     Co; 
often   change  administration 
observed  very  many  elections 
occurred  unless  the  party  in 
administration  the  people 

It  Is  no  part  of  my  Job  to 
or  discords.     E7ery  communilfy 
Judge  for  Itself  as  to  the 
task  at  the  Democratic  national 
can  to  the  men  and  women 
represent  them  at  the  polls 

CXir  task  is  easy  If  the 
It  Is  most  difficult  tf  they 

Let  me  say  this  for  your 
at    factional    difficulties,    but 
names  of  the  illustrious  men 
at   the   National   Capital.     I 
roll  of  the  great  statesmen 
service.     You  know  your  own 
I  could  picture  it 

Tbe  fact  that  Maryland 
vants  is  In  Itself  evidence 
principle  I  have  been  talking 
with  the  sermon  I  seem  to  b« 

Factional  differences  are 
the  distinguished  men  on  the 
of    an    Intense    {>olitical 
bears  out  my  theory  that  out 
out    of    the    welter    of 
leaderships,  comes  most 
Its  best. 

Your  State  has  a  marvelojis 
of  vision.    It  is  up  to  you 
tlon.     Ever  since 
and  I  know  of  no  Commi 
respect  it  merits  and  enjoys 
servative    without    being 
radical.     You  have  kept  pact 
of  true  democracy. 

Men  and  women  cannot 
without  becoming  concerned 
find  less  of  that  spirit  which 
politics  except,   perhaps,   on 
hearing   in  Baltimore  a 
knew  nor  cared  anything 
that  sentiment  expressed 
choosing  our  form  of 
that    government,    was   some^ 
reprehensible.     Politics,  like 
13  as  good  or  as  bad  as 
to  leave  it  in  the  t^n^"^"  of 
Lf  things  go  contrary  to 
person's  business.    The  habit 
carrying   out   the   example 
part  in  politics  and  govt 
that  your  State  stands  so 
was  general  throughout  the 

Now,  let  me  talk  a  little 
year  I  have  been  in  nearly 
own  leaders  and,  in  fact 
of  society.     I  am  prepared  t< 
ministration  at  Washington 
ago,  when  Roosevelt  and  the 
but  two. 

Of  course,  there  are  some 
I  think  you  wUl  And  tliat  aL 
Is  making  so  much  noise  is 
opposed  the  President.    I 
the  Liberty  League,  now 
Constitutional  Government 
and  any  effort  to  improve 
population  Ls  in  some  way 
mind  you,  these  men  are  not 
vating  thought.     Even  the 
sincere  in  his  belief.    He 
empowers  him  to  make  greater 
employees  or  any  other 
aim  of  our  Government, 
tlcular  group.     You  may 


of  remedying  the  fault.     So  there  Is 

in  the  existence  of  a  stout  minority, 

critic  sing  it  when   it  falls  down,  holding 

its  duties  and  obligations. 

the  friction  does  not  extend  beyond 

fracases.     You  may  be  sure  that 

fail  to  make  the  most  of  it,  if  we  do 

is  better  politics  to  have  the   bad 

out  by  Democrats,  and  corrected. 

j^litical    ammunition    handy    for    the 

real   battle  at  the  polls. 

to  Young  Democratic  clubs  as 


Ma^land   especially,   but   of   the    whole 

nwealths   and    communities   do    not 

without   a   definite    reason.      I    have 

won  and  lost,  but  rarely  has  a  change 

power  has  failed  to  give  the  sort  of 

dedlred. 

act  as  referee  In  party  disagreements 

knows  Its  own  problems  and  m.u?t 

qi^liflcations  of   candidates.     The  sole 

organization  is  to  give  what  help  it 

oeen  by  their  own  constituencies  to 

later  in  the  Government, 
e  chose  the  right  sort  of  candidates; 
unwisely. 

State.     It  has  had  Its  full  share 

its    history    is    lUuminated    by    the 

It  has  picked  to  serve  It  at  home  or 

ijlll   not   undertake   to   read   the   long 

has  coatributpd  to  the  public 

political  family  tree  far  better  than 
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had  so  many  splendid  public  ser- 

its  people  have  usually  realized  the 

about,  but  stUI  I  hope  you  will  bear 

preaching. 

nothing  new.     Practically  every  one  of 

roster  of  your  history  was  the  center 

That    result    alone,    I    think, 

of  local  strife  emerges  national  fame; 

about    candidates    and    party 

frequently  harmony  and  pubdlc  service  at 
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that  can  be  gathered  that 
zuaoent  unless  the  whole 


poll  t 


tradition  of  dignity  and   wideness 

yotng  Democrats  to  carry  on  this  tradl- 

Revolutlon  uy   days   this  principle  has   survived 

.onT  realth  that  exceeds  Maryland   in  the 

ttiroughout  the  Nation.     You  are  con- 

reaptlonary;    progressive    without    being 

with  the  ever-advancing  sentiment 

tjecome  wrapped  up  in  local  contests 

with  the  broader  politics.     Here  you 

elsewhere  is  so  prevalent  of  Ignoring 

election   day.     I    do    not    recall    ever 

man   boasting  that   he   neither 

abctut  politics.     I  have  frequently  heard 

It   Is   as   if   the   business   of 

and  the  officials  who  administer 

hlng    undignified    if    not    absolutely 
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•very  other  form  of  human  activity, 

make  It.     Those  who  are  content 

others  have  little  right  to  complain 

desires.     Actually  politics  is  every 

of  your  Maryland  men  of  affairs  in 

their   ancestors — and    really   taking 

t — is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  reasons 

I  wish  that  the  Maryland  policy 

"  Jnlon. 

I  .bout  national  matters.    In  the  past 

svery  State.     I  have  talked  with  our 

the  leaders  of  almost  every  branch 

report  to  you  that  the  present  ad- 

s  as  popular  today  as  it  was  a  year 

Roosevelt  policies  carried  every  State 
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ches.     There  are  bound  to  be.     But 

or  nearly  all,  of  the  opposition  that 

nfined  to  the  group  that  has  always 

by  this.  Individuals  and  groups  like 

adlng  as  the  League  to  Uphold 

'pho  think  that  any  change  is  an  evil 

condition  of  the  great  mass  of  our 

prejudicial  to  their  own  interests.     Now, 

all  conscious  that  that  is  their  moti- 

extreme  reactionary  may  be  quite 

seriously  figure  that  a  system  that 

auid  greater  profits,  regardless  of  his 

elemtint  of  the  population,  should  be  the 

Is  no  vise  to  argue  with  this  par- 

out  with  all  the  economic  statistics 

their  proeperity  cannot  be  real  or  per- 

cofmtry  iB  proeperoua. 


You  may  prove  that  a  low  standard  of  wagrs  rr.ean'^  a  lark  of 
purchasing  power:  that  farmers  struggling  against  b.^nkruptcy  can- 
not buy  the  things  the  sale  of  which  is  the  basis  of  the  great 
fortunes.  There  always  remains  the  group  which  con.-iders  an 
increase  in  wages  as  a  calamity  and  alm'-i.'i;  a  pcrpcnal  affront. 

They  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  great  depression  came  like 
a  chauj^e  in  weather,  without  any  cause  that  could  be  calculated, 
and  witli  no  degree  of  responsibility  attaching  to  them.  The  attuai 
and  simple  fact  was  that  tiie  farm  population  had  fallen  cit  of 
the  purchasing  cla.'^c;,  A.s  the  farmers  were  able  to  buv  less,  nulls 
had  to  manufacture  less  So  betran  the  era  of  unemployment. 
And  with  every  new  bat-h  of  employees  laid  off  from  tlielr  Jobs 
bu.'^iness  plunged  further  and  further  dow^lward.  In  other  words, 
it  was  completely  deinoti-strated  that  great  fortunes  for  the  few 
and  near  starvation  for  the  ma.ny  was  an  Impos.'slble  .situation 

It  was  this  admini.stration's  Job  to  ^ralghten  things  out  and 
get  our  ccmmerci;ii  and  indu.strial  machinery  functioning  aerain. 
And  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it  was  a  succei»ful 
Job.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the.se  people  conceived  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  New  I>a.l  system  wa.s  to  put  them  back  to  their  old 
eminence  of  income  and  nothing  el.se. 

Yes:  I  ran  into  quite  a  number  of  eminent  citizens  who  se^m  to 
have  forgotten  where  they  were  7  or  8  years  ago  as  contrasted  with 
where  they  are  today.  All  they  can  think  about  is  how  much  It 
has  cost  and  Is  cnetJUi:. 

There  Ls  no  question  that  It  h.Ts  taken  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
accomplish  the  chantji'  But  what  is  that  compared  with  what  It 
It  would  have  cost  had  the  Roosevelt  administration  followed  the 
lines  of  th>"  pr'-'crdir. ::  rr^lme  and  done  nothing?  Does  anybody 
suppose  that  10,000,(Xi0  unemployed  and  their  families  would  have 
starved  patiently  and  peacefully^  Does  anybody  think  that  had 
the  do-nothin^i;  fxillcy  betn  pn:>ceeded  with  these  businesses,  that 
are  apaln  Qourl.shlnE:  and  payine  dividends,  wotild  have  survived  the 
convulsion  of  another  year  of  unrelieved  misery? 

The  Budijf-t  wa.s  out  of  balance  when  Prankiln  D.  Roosevelt  came 
to  the  White  Hou.se  It  is  more  out  of  balance  now.  I  marvel  if 
any  thinking  person  can  sincere!"  compare  the  inconvenience  of  an 
unbalanced  Government  Budget  with  what  might  have  happened 
had  things  been  allowed  to  drift   Indefinitely. 

Well,  the  expfn.'^cs  of  the  Government  must  be  brought  back 
within  the  bound.^  of  the  Governments  income,  and  the  only  way 
the  Government  can  rai.se  its  revenue  Is  through  taxes  It  may 
not  be  necessary,  and  probably  will  not  be  necessary,  for  taxes 
to  be  increased  Congress  is  now  In  session  and  will  wrestle  with 
that  very  problem  I  am  quite  sure  t.hat  if  the  people  with  the 
largest  Incomes  will  quit  their  compiainlng  and  do  their  legiti- 
mate share  of  paymg  for  the  processes  t±iat  have  kept  them  eco- 
nomically alive,  not  only  will  the  Budget  be  balanced  within  a 
comparatively  sh'Trt  time  but  that  we  will  enter  Into  an  era  of 
steadily  diminishing  tax  rate.-- 

Leaving  out  the  mourners  and  wailera.  I  found  In  every  State 
that  I  went  Into  abundant  confidence  within  our  party  and  un- 
shaken faith  in  our  President.  Tlie  effects  of  the  rising  or  falling 
of  the  stock  market  diminishes  as  you  go  West.  In  New  York. 
for  example,  every  Wall  Stn-et  tremor  is  regarded  as  a  major  hap- 
pening In  most  of  tl^.e  Western  States  the  people  do  not  even 
read  the  stock  m.arket  reports.  They  are  content  to  know  that 
their  own  bu.sine*..<  is  moving  along  at  a  fair  pace,  and  that  the 
farmers  are  getting  rea^^onablc  prices  for  their  produce  They  are 
willing  to  believe  that,  Ju.st  as  the  administration  has  met  the 
problems  of  the  past,  it  will  m.eet  the  problems  of  the  future. 

That  the  Democratic  Party  will  remain  m  power  for  a  long  time 
is  regarded  as  a  certainty  not  worth  argning  about.  We  must 
realize  that  it  is  our  party  that  will  handle  the  serious  domestic 
and  foreign  questions  at  p;-«',sent  or  that  may  arise.  And  It  has 
got  to  do  It  all  alone.  No  help  Is  to  be  expected  from,  the  Re- 
publican Party,  for  that  party  lias  no  program  and  no  policy.  Its 
daily  prayer  b>  that  something  may  turn  up  that  the  E>emocrat-s 
are  unable  to  solve  and  that  they  then  may  profit  by  our  embar- 
rassment. Tl-iey  had  some  sort  of  convention  in  Chicago  a  weeJc 
or  two  ago  and  the  only  decision  of  that  G.  O.  P.  gathering  was 
to  keep  on  doing  nothing  for  another  year  or  so.  Presumably 
then  they  will  try  to  patch  up  some  kind  of  declaration  which 
they  hope  vnll  give  the  people  the  semblance  of  an  idea  of  their 
Intentions  It  is  not  difficult  even  now  to  forecast  about  what 
this  declaration  will  amount  to. 

They  will  deplore  whatever  the  administration  Is  doing,  will 
view  with  alarm  what  they  expect  It  is  going  to  do,  and  wind  up 
by  assunng  the  people  that  only  In  a  return  to  power  of  the  Re- 
publicans lies  the  slightest  chance  for  national  salvation.  This, 
of  course,  will  be  preliminar,-  to  nominating  Mr.  Hoover,  or  Gov- 
ernor Landon,  or  Senator  Vandenberg,  or  somebody  else  on  that 
order  to  go  through   the  motions  of  a  campaign   in    1940. 

I  know  there  are  some  people  who  cling  tenaciously  to  the  belief 
that  because  public  questions  stir  up  opposing  interests  and  bring 
to  light  conflicting  views,  the  practical  course  Is  to  sidestep  the 
issue  and  to  seek  popular  approval  by  the  simple  process  of 
avoidance. 

Despite  the  wish  that  it  might  be  so,  political  problems  rarely 
diseolve  from  inattention  If  portents  of  danger  are  ignored  too 
long,  the  situation  may  become  aggravated  to  an  alarming  degree. 

In  any  event,  the  Dem.ocratlc  administration  could  not,  if  It 
wished,  adopt  such  a  policy.  The  problems  are  here:  they  are  on 
otu"  doorstep.  Congre.ss  ls  now  Ln  session,  studying  a  tax  bUl  with 
a  view  to  straightening  out  certain  phases  of  the  measure  that 
Lave  been  found  fault  with.     It  has  before  it  a  wage  and  hour 
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hill,  a  bin  for  crop  control,  and  various  acts  dealing  with  conserva- 
tion, and  simplification  of  our  processes  of  government  Whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  these  things  have  to  be  handled.  Some  means 
must  be  found  by  which  the  recurring  conflicts  between  capital 
and  labor  may  be  minimized,  if  they  cannot  be  prevented.  Some 
method  must  be  devised  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  farmers,  because  If  we  learned  anything  through 
the  last  depression.  It  was  that  farm  bankruptcy  meant  national 
baukruj)tcy,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Now.  nobody  presents  these  measures  for  enactment  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing.  It  is  simply  that  the  Democratic  administration  be- 
lieves that  evils  are  not  cured  by  delay,  and  these  measures  are 
forced  upon  us  by  necessity. 

It  will  be  the  task  of  Congress  to  pass  the  laws  in  workable 
shape.  In  whatever  form  they  issue,  you  may  count  on  their 
being  subjected  to  frantic  assault  by  the  foes  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  Ls  always  doubtful  If  any  legislation  when  Gsst  enacted 
into  law  is  perfect.  Every  public  policy  can  be  improved  upon 
after  It  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  demonstrate  Its 
fctrtngth    and    its    weaknesses 

One  thing  is  certain — that  there  Is  nothing  In  the  prospective 
measures,  any  more  than  In  those  which  have  been  put  Into  effect 
during  the  past  5  years,  to  frighten  anybody.  Up  to  date,  each 
succeeding  law  that  went  on  the  statute  books,  since  President 
Roosevelt's  advent  to  the  White  House,  has  been  hailed  by  his 
enemies  as  promising  certain  destruction  to  all  our  American 
Institutions.  And  yet.  year  after  year,  our  conditions  have  Im- 
proved and  the  good  old  country  has  wagged  along,  getting  closer 
to   comfort  and   content. 

That  is  why  I  am  able  to  tell  you  young  Democrats  and  old 
Democrats  tonight  that  In  every  section  of  the  country  the  New 
Deal  m.aintalns  Its  popularity  The  people  are  grateful  to  our 
President  and  thankful  that  his  industry,  wisdom,  and  courage 
have  transformed  a  Nation  In  despair  into  the  happiest,  freest, 
least-fearing  state  on  the  entire  globe. 
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OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  20  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16). 1937 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  BRIO  GEN.  J  B  P  CLAYTON 
HILL  D  S  M  FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  MARYLAND  IN 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA.  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION, 
NEAR  YPRES,  BELGIUM 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Brig.  Gen.  J.  B.  P.  Clayton 
Hill.  D.  S.  M.,  a  former  Representative  of  Maryland  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
American  Kemmel  Memorial  near  Ypres,  Belgium,  August  8, 
1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  American  battle  areas  In  Belgium  was  near  battle- 
wrecked  Ypres,  where  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divisions 
participated  In  an  advance  In  the  opening  phase  of  the  Ypres-Lys 
offensive  of  August  1918. 

These  two  divisions  served  throughout  their  stay  In  Europe  with 
the  British  Army  During  the  summer  of  1918  they  were  trained 
at  the  front  by  attaching  small  units  to  British  organizations,  and 
about  the  middle  of  August  they  assumed  complete  charge  of  ad- 
joining divisional  sectors  In  the  line  Just  south  of  Ypres. 

On  the  30th  It  was  discovered  that  the  Germans  were  retiring 
from  the  Lys  salient  and  the  British  reoccupled  Mont  Kemmel. 
The  Twenty-seventh  Division  was  directed  to  move  forward  the 
next  day  In  cooperation  with  a  like  movement  by  the  British  units 
on  its  right,  while  the  Thirtieth  Division  was  to  advance  the 
southern  portion  of  Its  front  to  capture  Voormezeele  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  left  of  the  Twenty-seventh. 

Both  divisions  pushed  forward  to  their  objective  before  day- 
light of  the  following  day.  and  the  Twenty-seventh  continued  to 
make  small  gains  until  September  2,  during  which  time  it  had 
captured  Vletstraat  Ridge  and  pressed  the  Germans  back  about 
a  mile. 


The  Twenty-seventh  Division  was  relieved  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 2-3,  and  the  TTiirtleth  on  the  night  of  September  3  A 
Both  divisions  entered  the  line  again  about  3  weeks  later  nirth  of 
St.  Quentin  in  the  fierce  battles  for  the  possession  of  the  Hmden- 
burg  line. 

When  on  April  16,  1918.  Genera!  Pershing  discussed  with  General 
Poch  the  organization  of  an  American  Army,  General  Foch  re- 
marked that  the  enemy  was  verj-  aggressive,  and  referred  to  his 
severe  attack  against  the  British  on  the  Lvs  between  Lens  and 
Ypres,  which  began  on  April  9  and  was  stUl  in  progress  on  the  16th. 
General  Pershing  said,  "The  German  c^enslve  in  the  Lvs  was  an- 
other formidable  attempt  to  break  the  British  lines.  The  attack 
was  made  up  the  north  and  south  of  Armenti^res  on  a  front  of 
24  miles  by  27  German  divisions."  It  was  during  this  April  Ger- 
man offensive  that  Marshal  Halg  issued  his  order  of  April  11. 
"Three  weeks  ago  today  the  enemy  began  his  terrific  attacks  against 
iis  on  a  50-mile  front.  His  objects  are  to  separate  us  from  the 
French,  to  take  the  Channel  ports,  and  destroy  the  British  Army." 
Marshal  Haig  concluded  the  order  with  the  following  words: 
"There  Is  no  other  course  open  to  us  but  to  fight  it  out.  Every 
position  must  be  held  to  the  last  man;  there  must  be  no  retire- 
ment. With  our  backs  to  the  wall,  and  believing  in  the  Justice  of 
our  cau.se,  each  one  of  us  must  fight  on  to  the  end.  The  safety 
of  our  homes  and  the  freedom  of  mankind  alike  dep>end  upon  the 
conduct  of  each  one  of  us  at  this  critical  moment." 

"The  freedom  of  mankind."  That  Is  wtii-.i  the  Second  Ameri- 
can Army  Corps,  comprised  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Division  and 
the  Thirtieth  Division,  fought  for  here. 

General  Pershing  decorated  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Fourth 
British  Army,  MaJ.  Gen.  Archibald  A.  Montgomery,  with  cur 
D.  S  M.;  and  General  Pershing's  citation  of  the  now  field  marshal. 
Sir  A.  A.  Montgomery-Masslngberd.  expresses  what  the  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divisions  did  here,  as  well  as  what  the 
Thirty-third  division  did.  General  Pershing's  citation  of  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery-Masslngberd  was,  "As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Fourth  British  Army  he  directed  the  operations  of  the  Second 
American  Army  Corps  with  distinguished  ability,  displaying  mili- 
tary attainments  of  the  highest  order.  The  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Twenty-seventh,  Thirtieth,  and  Thirty-third  United  States 
Divisions  are  Justly  proud  of  having  served  with  their  English 
comrades  against  the  common  foe  and  of  having  shared  with  them 
In  the  successes  which  were  due.  In  no  small  degree,  to  his  capable 
direction." 

Our  soldiers  who  fought  here  fought  under  the  Inspiration  of 
Pershing,  Haig,  and  Montgomery,  and  at  all  times  there  was.  like 
an  aura,  about  them  the  spirit  of  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  that 
great  knight  of  right,  and  his  Queen.  General  Pershing  recorded 
In  his  diary  at  Chaumont.  Wednesday,  January  2,  1918.  "Visited 
King  and  Queen  of  Belgium  and  their  army  at  Adinkerke  on 
Saturday."  Of  this  visit  General  Pershing  has  recorded.  'IXirlng 
my  visit  I  got  a  much  clearer  notion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Belgian 
Army  and  of  Its  tenacious  resistance,  which  had  been  of  such 
importance  to  the  Allies  by  delaying  the  German  advance."  Gen- 
eral Pershing  has  also  said,  "During  my  brief  visit  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  home  life  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  living  there,  as  they  were.  In  a  very  modest  coun- 
try place  within  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns  and  almost  within 
range.  The  Queen  often  went  into  the  trenches  to  cheer  the 
troops,  and  the  fine  bearing  of  Their  Majesties  through  it  all  made 
them  outstanding  heroic  figures  of  the  World  War.  ' 

Unfadable  glory  for  the  Sec^Dnd  Corps  to  have  served  in  Belgium, 
the  land  of  King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  those  outstanding 
heroes  of  the  World  War. 


Action  of  Courts  on  Decisions  of  National  Labor 

Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  December  20  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16),  1937 


STATEMENT  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DECISIONS  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
PASSED  UPON  BY  THE  COURTS 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  in  reference  to 
the  decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  which 
have  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts,  showing  that  the  courts 
have  upheld  18  out  of  20  decisions  of  that  Board  which  have 
been  submitted  to  the  courts. 
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be  printed  in  the  Record, 


ectlon,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


COCBTS    UPHOLD    J  .    L.    B.    B.    IN    18    OF    20    CASES 
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1  rat  on 


scnae 


ha'T 
Boaid 


afflnred 
tie 


ibseqnent 


relused 


procedure. 


provisio  is 


In   connection    with   the 
of  the  circuit  courts  of  a 
under  the   National   Labor 
Lumber   Co.,   decided   Dec 
Issued  a  summary  of  liti 

The  Board's  orders  have 
18  o\it  of  20  cases  heard  b 
merits  thus  far  under  the 
by  the  Board,  including  thr 
the  18  cases  In  which  the 
ordered  reinstatement  of 
pay. 

In  not  a  single   case 
versed   in  whole.     The 
only   one  case,   as   to  three 
affirmed   as   to   four   others 
required   to   bargain 
ganizatlon   (Agtrilines,  Inc.. 
5th)  I. 

In  Edl  five  of  the  cases 
Wagner   Act    in    April    1937 
the  Board's  findings   as  to 
by  substantial  evidence. 

Since  the  Supreme  Courl 
by  circuit  courts  of  appeals 
orders  In  whole,  three 
£LS   to   certain   aspects   of 
aside  the  Board's  order  In 
upon   facts    arising    su 
[N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Nev:  Jersey 
one,  by  a  divided  court 
requiring  the  reemploymer^ 
had  gone  on  strike  {N.  L.  1 
Oct.  19,   1937   (C.  C.  A.  9th) 
to  Is  opposed  by  that  reach^ 
In  the   Carlisle  Lumt)eT 

In  no  cases  have  the 
defects  In  the  Board's 
the  Supreme  Court  said  of 

"The  procedural 
provisions,  as  we  ccaistrue 
tutlonal  requirements 
mlnlstratlve    bodies.      See 
Louisville  <t  Nashville  R.  Co 
standards   to   which    the 
complaint,  notice,  and 
and  make  findings.     The 
elusive,    but   only    If 
Board  Is  subject  to  review 
sustained   by  the   court 
review  all  questions  of  the 
larlty  of  Its  proceedings 
statutory  authcaity  are 
construe  the  procedural 
tunlty   to   seciu^  Judicial 
accordance  with  the  well 
agencies  set  up  by  Congre^ 
legislation." 

Forty-four   cases   are   no''^ 
brought   by   the   Board   for 
volved  for  review.    Tlie 
enforcement  proceedings  In 
not  been  complied  with. 

Following  is  a  summary 
courts  under  the  act: 

,V.  L.   R.  B.  V.  Associated 
Supreme  Court,  April   12 
with  back  pay. 

N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  WashiTigton 
affirmed.  United  States  Sufc 
employees  ordered  reinstated 

N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Jones  & 
United    States    Supreme 
ordered  reinstated  with 

N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Fruehauf 
Supreme   Court,   April    12 
stated  with  back  pay. 

N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Friedman 
United  States  Supreme 
ordered  reinstated  with 

N    L    R.   B.   v.   National 
affirmed,  second  circuit 
reinstated  with  back  pay 
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s  upholding  an  order  of  the   Board 

■delations   Act    [N.   L     R.   B.   v.   Carlisle 

13.    1937    (C.    C.    A.    9th)).    the    Board 

imder  the  act. 

been  substantially  or  fully  upheld  in 

the  courts  and  fully  decided  on  the 

Procedure  of  the  statute,  aft^er  hetirings 

e  cases  decided  by  consent  decree.'     In 

boards  orders  were  upheld,  the  courts 

740  employees,  some  414  with  back 


the   Board's   fact   findings   been    re- 
's findings   of  fact  were   modified   in 
of  the   employees   Involved,   but   were 
In   the   same   case,   and   the   company 
collecttvelv   with  the   complaining   labor  or- 
V.  N.  L.  R.  B.,  Dec.  22,  1936    (C.  C.  A. 

upholding  the  consrtltutionallty  of  the 

the   Supreme  Court   also   found   that 

unfair  labor  practices  were  supported 

decisions,  there  have  been  10  nillnes 

Of  these,  five  affirmed  the   Bi>ard'3 

Board  orders  subject  to  modification 

affirmative   relief    graaited:    on"?    .^et 

whole,   on   an  Issue  of  law  depending 

to   the    Board's    original    de<'ision 

erry  Co..  June  18.  1937   (C    C.  A.  3d): 

enforcement  of  the  Board's  order 

with  back  pay  of  five  persons  who 

B.  V.  Mackay  Radio  <&•  Telegrapf.  Co  , 

The  result  in  the  case  last  referred 

by  different  Judges  of  the  same  court 

cade. 

Beard' 


heai  ing 


BTuppt  rted 


Board 


bacfc 


back 


'  In  one  case  not  Included , 
order    wholly    on    constituljlo 
Court's  decisions  In  April 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  S.  L.  B.  B  ,  Octl 
subsequent  petition  for 
It  was  filed  too  late.) 


gove  mlng 


Eoard 


s  orders  been  set  aside  because  of 
In  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  case 
the  statute: 

of  the   act  are  assailed.     But   these 

1hem,  do  not  offend  against  the  ccnsti- 

the   creation  and   action   o:'   ad- 

Interstate    Commerce    Commissicn    v. 

227  U.  S.  88,  91.     The  act  establishes 

must   conform.     There   muft    be 

The  Board  must  receive  evidence 

^ndlngs  as  to  the  facts  are  to  be  con- 

by   evidence.     The   order   oJ    the 

the  designated  court,  and  only  when 

the  order  be  enforced.     Upon  that 

urlsdlctlon  of  the  Board  and  the  :-egu- 

questlons  of  constitutional  right   or 

to  examination  by  the  court.     'We 

provisions  as   affording  adequate   oppor- 

jrotection   against   arbitrary   action    In 

rules  applicable  to  administrative 

to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  val.d 


1.y 
miy 


al 
op?n 


settled 


on   file   with   various   circuit    courts, 

enforcement   or   by   the   employer   lii- 

contemplates  authorizing  additional 

other  Instances  where  Its  orders  have 


qf  the  Individual  cases  passed  on  by  th.a 

Press.     Order  affirmed.  United   States 
]|937,     One  employee  ordered   reinstated 

Virginia  &  Maryland  Coach  Co.    Order 

reme   Court,  April   12.   1937.     Eigne-,  a 

with  back  pay. 

Laughlin  Steel  Corporation.    Order  affirmed, 

cturt,    April    12,    1937.      Ten    employees 

pay. 
Trailer  Co.    Order  affirmed,  United  States 
1937.      Seven    employees   ordered    rei:i- 


Hirry  Marks  Clothing  Co.    Order  affirmed. 

Court.  April  12,  1937.     Nineteen  employees 

pay. 

N.   Y.  Packing  d-   Shipping  Co.     Ord^r 

Nofember  2,  1936.    Five  employees  ordered 


the  circuit  ccnirt  set  aside  the  Beard's 

nal    grounds    prior    to    the    Supreme 

i^holdlng  the  "Wagner  Act   (Foster  Brci. 

6,  1936  (C.  C.  A.  4th)).     The  Beard's 

was  denied  on  Uie  ground  tlu^t 


ret  earing 


Agxnlincs,  Inc.  v.  N.  L.  K.  B  Order  modified  and  afflrmfKi.  fifth 
circuit,  LX'Coraber  22,  1936.  B(-artls  tinclinkjs  oi  di-->cr:r!iirK'.*-.va 
against  four  employees  affirmed;  funher  proce>e^mgs  directrd  for 
clarmcataou  of  order  for  reinstatement  %ath  buck  pay.  Tl.e  com- 
pany was  also  required  to  bargain  ("Ollectively  with  a  kibor  o; - 
ganization  designated  by  its  employees.  Bci»rd's  order  sf-t  aside 
as  to  reii^tiitenaent  of  Uiroe  other  einpiOye«s. 

N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Tidewater  Express  Co.  Order  affirmed.  fc«:rth  cir- 
cuit. iLiy  10.  1937.  Two  employees  ordered  reinstated  wlUi  ba-.k 
pay. 

Rcnrncn  Stuie  Co.  v.  A'  L  R  B  Order  affirmed,  sixth  circuit. 
June  2.  1937.     Two  employees  crderrd  reinstated  with  baek  pay. 

.V  L.  K  n  V  AUiska  Jxincau  Mirung  Co.  Conf^'nt  decree  en- 
tered, fourth  circuit,  May  26,  19cJ7.  Com'pany  ordered  to  cciise  and 
desist  from  dominating  or  interfering  w.th  any  labor  o-gAiiizj.tion 
of  its  employees  or  from  contributing  financial  cr  o'.hL-r  support 
to  it;  to  reinstate  11  employees  with  back  pay;  to  offer  reinstate- 
ment to  a  maximum  of  116  employees  who  had  been  en  strike,  and 
tc'  withdraw  all  recognition  from  ai:d  completely  dJ.>>cstabU.sh  Ua 
relatione  with  a  company-dom.:nated  Labor  organization. 

.V.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Penna.  Greyhcrund  Linc^  Order  modifltxl  and 
affirmed,  third  circuit,  June  15.  1937.  Company  ordered  to  reinstate 
five  employees  with  back  pay:  to  cease  nnd  desist  from  dominating 
or  interfering  with  an  eniployccs'  a-ssociaMon  and  contributing^ 
fir.^ncial  .support  to  it;  and  to  rease  and  desist  from  urging,  per- 
suading, or  warning  its  employees  to  refrain  from  jQ!".lng  the  labor 
orcanization  of  their  choice  The  Board's  order  was  set  aside  in- 
sofar iiS  It  required  disestabli-^hmcnt  of  employees'  association. 
Petition  for  certiorari  granted  November  8.  1937. 

y  L.  R  B  V.  D-r-touxirc-iVetr  Jersry  Ferry  Co  Ord-T  that  respond- 
ent bargain  collectively  with  a  labor  cr^nlzatlon  set  a.slde,  third 
circuit.  June  18.  1937  Petition  for  certiorari  dcniixi  November  8, 
1937 

Je^c-^j-DrWUt  Ivsfildtcrr  Co  v  N.  L.  R.  B  Order  affirm'^l  fourth 
circuit.  June  16.  1937  Company  ord'^red  to  banratn  collertlvely 
with  a  Libor  organization  designated  by  its  employees  and  to  offer 
rein.'=*atinent  to  a  maximum  of  123  strikers  m  preference  to  tlioj^o 
hired  during  the  strike  to  the  e:<t'^nt  of  available  Jobs.  Petition 
for  certiorari  denied  October  18,  1937. 

Cli-iton  Cotton  Mills  v.  N.  L.  R.  B.  Consent  decree  entered. 
fourth  circuit.  July  3,  1937.  Cf^irpfvny  ordered  to  c-ea<:e  and  desist 
frcm  discrimination,  from  requiririkj  Its  employees  a.s  ;i  condition  of 
employment  to  Jom  a  comnany-dorainated  labor  organization,  from 
checkir.E^  off  diier  of  su(~h  on'rinlTiritlon  and  allowine  orjanl7;nt;  In 
it?  behalf  on  company  t.me  lu.d  property  without  according  similar 
privlleg'/  to  another  bona  fide  lab'jr  organlz'.atl'^n,  and  from  domi- 
nating or  interfering  with  the  formation  or  adm.lnistratlon  of  any 
labor  organization  or  contributing  financial  or  otlier  support.  The 
ccmpany  was  also  ordered  to  offer  reinstatement  with  back  pay  to 
96  em.ployces.  to  withdraw  all  recognition  from  a  company-domi- 
nated labor  nn,'ani7,:itinn,  and  to  disestablish  It  as  representative  vt 
Its  employees,  and  to  anncnmco  that  a  closed-shop  contract  made 
with  Fucli  crE;anlza.l"r.  is  void  and  of  no  effect 

.V.  L.  R  D.  V  Pa^rtfi^  GTcy'".''r\nd  Line.->.  Order  modlfled  and  af- 
firmed, ninth  circuit,  July  IG,  1937  Company  ordered  to  reln.state 
two  employees  w:th  back  pay;  and  to  cease  and  desist  from  Inter- 
fering with  Its  employees  In  their  self -organization,  from  urglnj^, 
persuading,  and  warning  them  to  refrain  from  Joining  the  labor 
organization  of  their  choice,  and  from  dominating  and  Interfering 
witli  a  l.ib'ir  on;ani?:atlon  and  contributing  financial  and  other 
support  to  it.  The  Board '.s  order  was  set  aside  insofar  as  It  directed 
the  company  to  dLStistabilsli  an  employees'  association.  Petition 
for  certiorari  granted  November  22,   1937. 

N.  L  R  B  V  B^il  Oil  d-  C7a.s  Co.  Order  affirmed,  subject  to 
further  proceedings,  fifth  rircuit.  July  21.  1937.  Board's  finding 
of  discrimination  agair^t  one  employee  affirmed;  further  proceed- 
ings d^ected  for  ciar.ti'.ation  of  order  for  reinstatement  with  back 
pay. 

S.  L.  R  B  v  Santa  Crw  F'~:tit  Packing  Cn.  Order  affirmed,  ninth 
circui*.  July  31.  19. ;7  T'i:r-y-one  f-mployee'^  ordered  relns'-ated 
with  back  pay.     Petition  fcr  certiorari  granted  December  6.  1937. 

.V  L  R.  B.  V.  Mackay  Radio  k'.-  Telegraph  Co.  Petition  for  en- 
forcement of  the  Board's  order  denied,  ninth  circuit,  O'^tober  19, 
1937.     The  Board'5  peUtion  for  a  wnt  of  certiorari   is  pending. 

■V.  L.  R  B.  V.  Alabayna  Mills,  /'u?.  Consent  decree  entered,  fifth 
circt-Ut,  November  5.  1937.  Company  ordered  to  cease  and  desist 
from  di:?crimanation;  to  offer  immediate  employment  to  38  em- 
ployees who  had  been  on  strike  and  to  offer  employment  as  posi- 
tions wi-'re  or  became  available  to  92  other  such  employees;  and  to 
pay  up<->n  the  order  of  tiie  Board's  regional  director  i3 1.000  in  back 
pay  to  the  employees. 

.V  I  R  B.  V  Carlisle  Lumber  Cn.  Order  affirmed,  ninth  circuit. 
Decembf^r  13,  1937.  Company  ordered  to  cease  and  dciist  fro.ii 
discrinunatton;  to  cease  and  desist  from  dominating  and  Interfer- 
ing with  an  employees'  a.ss'Kriatlon  or  any  other  labor  organization 
of  its  employees  and  contributing  financial  or  other  support  to  it, 
to  offer  reinstatement  with  back  pay  to  some  150  striking  em- 
ployees In  prclcreuce  to  person.s  hired  during  the  strike,  to  the 
exter.t  of  available  jobs,  the  eniployec.s  whose  labor  was  not  needed 
to  be  offered  employment  before  any  new  employees  were  hired;  to 
bargain  collectively  upun  request  with  a  labor  organization  desig- 
nated by  its  employees:  to  withdraw  all  recognition  from  an  em- 
ployees' association  a.s  representative  of  Its  employees;  and  to  in- 
form each  employee  who  had  entered  Into  a  "yellow  dog"  con- 
tract riiat  such  contract  was  invalid  under  the  act  and  tliat  the 
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company  was  therefore  obliged  to  discontinue  such  contract  and  to 
de.siEt  from  enforcing  It.  The  court  granted  20  days  in  which 
either  party  could  apply  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence 
before  the  BoiJ-d  or  lt&  agency  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  back 
pay. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  decisions  on  final  orders  to  cease 
and  desist  and  to  take  appropriate  affirmative  action  the  courts 
throughout  the  country  have  established  the  Board's  right  to  pro- 
ceed with  healings  and  elections  free  from  injunctions.  Since  the 
fall  of  1935,  ojt  of  a  total  of  95  suits  to  enjoin  the  Board  or  its 
officers  from  proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  act.  In  only  three 
aU  in  the  first  circuit,  do  restraining  decrees  remain  outstanding 
In  every  other  circuit  (except  the  ihiid.  which  has  not  passed  on 
the  issue)  anc  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  courts  of  appeals 
have  held  tha;  in  view  of  the  adequate  remedies  provided  in  the 
statute,  equity  lacked  Jurisdiction  to  grant  an  injunction.  In  a 
number  of  these  cases  Uie  circuit  court  of  appeals  reversed  decrees 
of  the  district  courts  granting  temporary  injunctions.  The  Boards 
petition  for  writs  of  certiorari  to  review  the  adverse  decisions  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  was  granted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  October  11,  1937;  A.  Howard  Myers  et  al.  v. 
Bethlehem  Shipbuildin{f  Corporation,  Ltd.;  A.  Howard  Myers  et  al 
V.  Charles  Mackenzie  et  al. 


Survey  of  Business  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  TH]-:  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  20  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  November 

16).  1937 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NITW  TORK  TIMES 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  dealing  with  a  sur'vey 
of  business  conditions  in  the  United  States  by  Fred  Y. 
Presley,  president  of  the  National  Industries  Corporation, 
published  In  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  New  York  Times] 
Peeslet   ExFWcra  R«vtval    rs   Spring — Finds   Factory   Operations 
Bn>ow  Salis  to  Consumxrs,  With  Stock  Replacemint  Near — 
An  "iNVENTor.T  Recession" — Heavt  Buting  Earlt  in  1937,  Due 
to  Strike  Fears,  Held  Cause — ^New  E>eal  Absolved 

It  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the  present  decline  in  business  is 
primarily  an  inventory  recession,  although  there  have  been  other 
less  important  contributing  influences,  according  to  Fred  Y. 
Presley,  president  of  the  National  Investors  Corporation,  who  has 
Just  completed  a  comprehensive  survey  of  conditions. 

It  is  common  practice  for  business  to  accumulate  excessive  in- 
ventories In  ani.iclpation  of  higher  prices,  and  it  is  not  unusual, 
following  such  Junctures,  for  periods  of  expanding  economic  ac- 
tivity to  be  temporarily  arrested,  he  said. 

The  building  up  by  business  generally  of  inventories  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  current  or  near-term  consumptive  requirements 
in  the  early  months  of  1937  was  not  motivated  by  advancing  com- 
modity prices,  Mr.  Presley  finds,  but  was  largely  the  result  of 
apprehension  lest  threatened  strikes  would  Interrupt  the  opera- 
tions of  leading  Industries  supplying  them  with  materials  and 
merchandise. 

VARIOUS   FACTORS    INVOLVED 

"Business  came  into  the  fall  months  heavily  over-inventoried  in 
the  face  of  rapidly  declining  commodity  prices,"  Mr.  Presley  said. 
'At  the  same  time,  stock  prices  were  declining  precipitously,  there 
was  conslderabli!  fear  of  possible  adverse  developments  arising  out 
of  the  Oriental  and  Mediterranean  situations,  there  were  Increas- 
ing misgivings  concerning  Government  interference  with  private 
enterprise,  and  It  was  becoming  evident  that  the  optimistic  fore- 
casts of  a  large  autumn  business  would  not  be  realized. 

"With  recollections  of  their  plight  of  1930  still  fresh  in  their 
memories,  when  they  continued  to  operate  at  high  levels  despite 
declining  orders  and  declining  commodity  prices,  business  acted 
Immediately  to  reduce  inventories  by  sharp  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction prograrrs.  A  virtual  moratorium  on  buying  by  manufac- 
turers and  dLstrlbutors  enveloped  the  country,  out  of  which  devel- 
oped a  decline  which  In  Intensity  Is  unprecedented  In  this  country 
undc-  conditions  which  obtained. 

"The  present  decline  In  business  should  not  run  beyond  the 
spring  months  of  this  coming  year  on  the  basts  of  fundamental 
economic  conditions,  althoiigh  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  fore- 
cast within  suet   narrow  time  limits.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
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rampant  optinusm  which  usually  obtains  when  business  is  ex- 
pj^nding  and  the  unreasoned  fear  whicli  prevails  when  business 
16  coniractmg  tend  to  defer  turning  pomts  m  economic  uctivuy. 

INVENTORIES    RUNNING    DOWN 

"Factory  operations  throughout  Industry  are  running  substan- 
tially below  sales  to  the  ccnsummg  public.  Ccnsequcntlv,  a  pe- 
riod is  being  approached  where  It  will  become  necessary  to'  replace 
depleted  inventories,  at  which  point  the  recovery  of  business 
which  began  in  the  summer  of  1932  should  be  re5umed. 

"It  is  unreasonable  to  attribute  this  decline  in  business  to  Gov- 
ernment interference  and  regulation.  It  Is  obvious  that  certain 
legislation,  more  particularly  the  undistributed -profits  tax  which 
has  operated  to  restrict  replacement  and  expansion,  has  proved 
unwise  and  unsound,  and  business  has  a  right  to  expect  early 
modification  of  reforms  which  have  adversely  affected  industry. 

"The  relation  of  capital  and  labor  is  at  the  verv  root  of  the 
present  period  of  busines."  unsettlement.  and  the  re'esto.blishment 
of  a  healthy  and  sustained  i>eriod  of  economic  prosperity  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  recognition  of  each  other's  inherent  rights  under 
our  existing  social  and  economic  system." 

Mr  Presley  pointed  out  that  the  present  decline  in  business  did 
not  develop  out  of  the  same  set  of  circumstances  that  preceded 
and  accompanied  previous  periods  of  major  economic  depression, 
since  money  rates  are  low  and  bank  reserves  enormous:  prices  of 
high-grade  l)onds  have  declined  only  slightly  from  the  record 
levels  reached  a  year  ago:  general  wholesale  commodity  prices 
have  risen  only  moderately  from  the  depression  low  levels. 
although  certain  leading  raw-material  prices  advanced  sharplv  and 
were  approaching  untenable  levels;  there  has  been  virtualiy  no 
new-issue  market;  and  industrial  production  was  onlv  beginning 
to  get  back  to  normal  levels  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  this 
year,  following  7  consecutive  years  of  decidedly  subnormal  indus- 
trial activity. 


California  Gas  Rates — Argument  Before  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  ■WISCONSIX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  20  (legislative  day  oj  Tuesday.  November 

16), 1937 


SUMMARY  (BASED  ON  TRANSCRIPT)  OF  ORAL  ARGUMENT  OP 
OSWALD  RYAN.  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE  FEDERAL  POWER 
COMMISSION.  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  NOVEMBER  11.  1937.  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION.  AMICUS  CL'RI.'VE  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  GAS  <fr  ELECTRIC  CO.  V.  RAIL- 
ROAD  COMMISSION   OF   CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  summary,  based  on  the 
transcript,  of  the  oral  argument  of  Oswald  Ryan.  General 
Counsel  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  delivered  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  November  11, 
1937,  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  amicus 
curiae,  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  against 
Railroad  Commission  of  California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  argument  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Interest  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  In  this  case,  as 
counsel  for  the  California  RaUroad  Commission  has  Indicated,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  appellee,  charges 
that  the  California  RaUroad  Commission  denied  the  company  due 
process  of  law  when  It  fixed  a  rate  for  its  gas  service  in  California 
without  taking  into  consideration  evidence  of  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
ing the  utility  property.  The  three-Judge  district  coiort  apparently 
agreed  with  the  company's  contention. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  under  the  1935  Utility  Act.  was 
granted  Jurisdiction  to  fix  the  rates  of  electric  energy  sold  at 
wholesale  in  interstate  commerce.  Some  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  thus  given  to  the  Commission  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
more  electric  energy  is  transmitted  today  In  interstate  commerce 
than  was  generated  In  the  entire  United  States  In  1913  About 
1,511  electric  utilities,  with  capital  assets  estimated  at  $17,000,- 
000.000,  are  operating  today  in  the  United  States.  Of  those  com- 
panies, 300.  involving  assets  in  the  approximate  amount  of  $10,000.- 
000.000,  are  clearly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  rate-making 
power  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  while  261  of  additional 
companies,  with  assets  estimated  at  $3,000,000,000.  have  been  classi- 
fied by  the  Commission  as  indeterminate,  and  may  upon  investiga- 
tion be  found  to  be  subject  to  the  Commission's  Jurisdictioru 
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The  Federal  Power  Commls; 
case  because  ot  Its  conviction 
Smyth  V.  Ames  1b  to  be  a 
making  power,  the  effective  a4ni 
which  the  Congress  has  co: 
well-nigh  Impossible     •     • 

The  rule  of  rate  making 
ductlon  is  administratively, 
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the  history  of  public  regulatl(^ 

The  experience  of  public 
ter  of  determining 
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ment  by  the  Commission  but 
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utility's  appraisal  was  450 
Commission's  engineers. 

Such  a  method  of  rate: 
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clal  record.    Under  the  rule 
may  be  legally  confiscatory 
the  company  may  be.  If  the 
the  "fair  value"  erf  the 
be  presented  against  that 
consideration  of  reproduction 
base  than  that  which  is 
cessful  and  prosperous  utilities 
confiscation.    The  minority 
the  revision  of  New  York 
in  1930,  tells  us  that  the 
York  utilities  testified  that 
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entitled. 
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Telephone  Co..  was  confronted 
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experience  to  that  rate.    Th<: 
nary   rate   case   does   not 
experience.     Denied  the  aid 
theoretical  computations 
been  available  to  the 
with  realities. 
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requires  conslderatlion  of  rep-o- 

etonomlcally,  and  legally  unsound.    It 

iximmisslans.  State  and  Federal.  tJie 

Expensive,  and  futile  task  imposed  in 

in  this  country, 
regulatory  bodies  proves  that  the  mat- 
cost  In  a  rate   case  is   nothing 
involving    not    a    rational   Juclg- 
a  guess  based  upon  the  independ>;nt 
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The  so-called  fair-value 
on    reproduction    cost.    Is 
delay.     The  Illinois  Bell  case 
of  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone 
Ohio,  decided  by  this  Court 
years. 

It  cost  the  Interstate 
something  like   $178,000,000 
this   valuation   process.    I 
appropriation  the  Federal 
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electric   energy   sold  wholesale 
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cost  is  administratively  sound  and 

mes  wsis  decided  in   1898  there  were 
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relied  to  detprmir.>^  th?  actual  Investment  In  the  propfrty.  Nor 
was  there  any  public  control  ovor  the  company's  capitall.'atlon. 
This  court  had  no  practical  opportunity  at  that  time  to  apply  the 
rule  of  historic  cost  or  prudent  investment. 

But  the  past  39  years  have  brous^ht  us  a  long  way  from  that  day 
when  the  flnanclal  trani^actlons  of  public  utilities  were  subject  to 
no  public  rf^ei.ilatlnn  and  u-ore  shrouded  In  mystery.  Today  39 
States,  in  addition  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  provided  ac- 
counting control  over  electric  and  pas  utilities  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  pr'^scribes  the  accounts  cf  all  electric  utilities 
which  own  or  operate  f;icllitles  for  the  transmission  or  wholcrala 
sale  of  electric  energy  in  Interstate  commerce.  Today  32  States  of 
the  .American  Tlnlon,  in  addlticn  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  securities  issued  by  these  public-utility  com- 
panies Thus  we  now  have  \ipon  our  statute  books  the  imple- 
menting mea-Tiires  v.hlch  mak''  the  prudent  Investment  rate  ba,se 
administratively  as  prn'tirable  a.s  it  Is  economically  sound.  We 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  rate  base  based  upon 
recorded  facts  Instead  of  spenilatlve  opinions. 

We  submit  that  the  ru!e  of  Smt/th  v  .Ames,  however  much  It 
may  have  been  Justified  when  applied  to  the  facts  of  another  gen- 
eration, has  no  Justification  in  economics  or  in  law  when  applied 
to  the  realities  of  the  present  day.  In  the  recent  case  of  Nebb\a  v. 
.Vf:;-  Yo^k.  this  honorable  Court  gave  us  the  criteria  of  due 
process  of  law  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  Tlie  Con- 
stitution, the  Court  said,  demands  that  the  statutory  enactment 
shall  not  be  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  or  capricious,  and  that  the 
means  selected  shall  have  a  real  and  substantial  relation  to  the 
object  soui^ht  to  be  attained.  We  submit  that  the  prudent  invest- 
ment method  of  rate  making  fully  complies  with  the  due  process 
of  law  test  which  was  laid  down  by  this  Court  in  that  case.  It  la 
reasonable.  It  provides  as  a  definite  rate  base  the  prudent  invest- 
ment of  the  company  in  the  utility  property:  and  it  permits  a 
rate  which  will  preserve  that  Investment  and  provide  a  compensa- 
tion for  Its  use. 


In  the  course  of  Mr.  Ryan's  argument,  he  was  questioned  by 
Mr.  Justice  McRp>'nolds  with  regard  to  his  position.  Mr.  Ryan 
stated  that  he  did  not  contend  that  the  method  of  applying  a 
fair  return  upon  prudent  investment  was  the  only  con.stitutional 
method,  but  that  such  method  was  a  ccmstitutlonal  method. 

"Mr.  Justice  McRetnolds.  Do  you  want  this  Court  to  overrule 
a  decision  going  back  39  years  and  accept  the  prudent  Investment 
theory  for  valuing  this  property?  •  •  •  I  am  sisking  you:  Do 
you  want  us  to  throw  out  these  series  of  39  years  of  cases? 

"Mr.  RT.4N    Exactly  so. 

"Mr.  Justice  McRetnolds.  Tliat  will  upset  everything  that  has 
been  done.     Wliat  do  you  mean  by  "prudent  Investment"? 

"Mr.  Rt.\n  The  actual  money  Investment  made  in  the  property 
used  and  useful  in  the  public  service. 

•  •••••• 

"Mr.  Rt.vn.  If  your  Honor  lnves*3  $100,000  In  a  public-utility 
enterprise,  you  are  entitled  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  a 
return  on  that  $100,000  .sufficient  to  preserve  that  investment  intact 
and  sufficient  to  pay  you  for  the  risk  Involved  in  the  enterprise. 

"Mr.  Ju-stlce  McRetnolx)s  Well,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  merely 
assumption.  The  owner  of  a  utility  Is  entitled  to  the  value  of 
his  property,  Just  like  a  house.  How  are  you  going  to  determine 
the  value  of  a  house  that  is  condemned,  for  Instance? 

"Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  the  difference  between  your  Honor  and  my- 
self Is  that  you  are  a&sumlng  this  to  be  analogous  to  condemna- 
tion. I  do  not  understand  that  this  Is  In  any  way  like  a  case  of 
condemnation  under  eminent  domain.  Your  $100,000  Is  being 
dedicated  to  public  service.  This  is  not  property  that  the  public 
Is  taking.  The  investment  is  being  dedicated  to  a  public  func- 
tion— a  function  which  this  Court  In  the  Moffatt  Tunnel  case 
called  a  'function  of  the  State     •     •     •.'" 


Unveiling  of  Bust  of  John  Marshall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  20  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16). 1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    J.  F    T    O'CONNOR.  COMPTROLLER  OP  THE 
CURRENCY.  AT  HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA.,  JUNE  3,   1937 


Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Reco'^d  an  unusually  able  addre.s.s  de- 
livered by  Hon.  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor,  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  John 
Marshall  at  the  Centennial  Anniversary  Celebration  cf  the 
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founding  of  Marshall  College  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  June  3 
1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

It  Is  an  bono:-  to  participate  with  you  In  celebrating  the  centen- 
nial anniversarj  of  Marshall  College.  The  few  who  assembled  here 
to  establish  a  echool  for  their  children  buUded  better  than  they 
knew.  It  was  called  Mount  Hebron  during  Its  Infancy,  and  when 
it  reached  Its  xrajorlty  In  1858  the  name  was  changed  to  Marshall 
College.  The  lamp  of  learning  lighted  at  Mount  Hebron  100  years 
ago  has  never  been  extinguished.  Its  rays  have  penetrated  the 
fogs  of  Ignorance  and  superstition.  The  sons  and  daughters  of 
tills  great  Commonwealth  have  benefited  from  the  sacrtttce  of 
the  early  fatheis.  Those  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  cf 
this  coUege  appreciated  the  fact  that  if  a  democracy  were  to  suc- 
ceed It  must  be  based  upon  the  Intelligence  of  Its  citizens. 

The  name  of  John  Marshall  was  a  proper  selection.  His  family 
was  a  part  of  :/our  own  soil.  Thomas  Marshall,  John  Marshall's 
father,  was  boj-n  100  years  before  Mount  Hetu-on  was  founded. 
John  was  bom  In  Gcrmantown,  Va.  In  1755,  the  oldest  of  15 
children,  and  hi  those  adverse  clrctmastances  he  showed  an  early 
love  for  learning,  especially  Kngllah  literature,  poetry,  and  history, 
and  at  the  age  3f  12  he  knew  large  portions  of  Pope's  writings  and 
was  familiar  wliJi  Dryden.  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  At  the  school 
of  the  Messrs.  Campbell  in  Westmoreland  County  he  became 
acquainted  with  James  Monroe,  a  fellow  student.  After  his 
enlistment  In  the  Army  expired  In  1778.  he  returned  to  Virginia 
and  attended  Itw  lectures  delivered  by  Chancelior  Wythe,  of  WU- 
11  am  and  Mary  College,  and  he  was  admitted  the  following  year 
to  the  practice  at  law.  He  won  Immediate  recognition  at  the  bar, 
and  his  early  efforts  in  the  cotirts  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
great  lawyers  ol  his  day. 

The  General  Assembly  ot  Virginia  passed  an  act  during  the  war 
which  provided  that  Americans  In  debt  to  British  creditors  might  be 
absolved  of  their  Indebtedness  by  paying  the  amount  of  their  debt 
Into  the  State  treasury.  The  treaty  of  1783  provided  that  creditors 
on  either  side  should  meet  with  no  lawftil  Impediment  to  the  recov- 
ery of  the  full  value  In  sterling  money  of  aU  subsisting  bona  fide 
debts  theretofore  contracted.  The  validity  of  the  act  was  challenged 
in  Ware  v.  Hiltm.  and  the  case  was  argued  In  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  In  Richmond  before  Chief  Justice  Jay.  Judge 
Iredell  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  Judge  Griffin  of  the 
United  States  -ILstrlct  court.  The  American  debtors  were  repre- 
sented by  Patrick  Henry,  John  Marshall.  Alexander  Campbell,  and 
James  Innes,  attorney  genotd  of  Virginia,  while  Andrew  Roland. 
John  Wlckham,  Star,  and  Baker  were  counsel  for  the  English  credi- 
tors. The  arguments  were  reduced  to  writing  and  have  been  pre- 
sen'ed.  Marshall  stated:  "The  case  resolves  Itself  Into  two  general 
propositions;  First,  that  the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  is  a  bar 
to  the  recovery  li  the  debt.  Independent  of  the  treaty.  Secondly,  that 
the  treaty  does  not  remove  the  bar.  TTiat  the  act  of  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia  Is  a  bar  to  the  recovery  oi  the  debt  Introdtices  two  sub- 
jects for  consideration:  First,  whether  the  legislature  had  jwwer  to 
extinguish  the  debt?  Secondly,  whether  the  legislature  had  exer- 
cised that  power?"  He  further  contended:  'Tt  will  be  allowed  that 
nations  have  ecual  powers;  and  that  America.  In  her  own  tribunals, 
at  least,  must,  from  the  4th  of  July  1776,  be  considered  as  Inde- 
pendent a  natlc  n  as  Great  Britain.  "Then  what  would  have  been  the 
situation  of  An.erlcan  property  had  Great  Britain  been  trltunphant 
in  the  conflict?  Sequestration,  confiscation,  and  proscription  would 
have  followed  in  the  train  of  that  event;  and  why  shovtld  the  con- 
fiscation of  Bri  -Ish  property  be  deemed  less  just  In  the  event  of  the 
American  triumph?  The  rtghts  of  war  clearly  exist  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  empire  engaged  if  a  clvU  war."  Marshall  con- 
tended that  Virginia  had  the  power  of  confiscation  and  had  exer- 
cised It.  He  then  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  entering  Into  the 
treaty  of  1783  the  defendant  owed  nothing  to  the  plaintiff  and  that 
the  treaty  did  not  revive  the  debt  In  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

At  the  Eessi<»n  of  1782,  Marshall  took  his  seat  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  as  a  member  from  Fauquier  County.  Com- 
wallls  had  sunendered  at  Yorktown  in  1781  and  all  of  the  intri- 
cate problems  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  disastrous  war  were 
present.  One  ot  these  problems  was  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
officers  and  soldiers  about  to  be  disbanded.  There  was  no  money 
In  the  Federal  Treasury,  the  States  were  little  better  supplied, 
and  public  credit  was  at  an  exceedingly  low  point.  The  failure 
of  the  various  States  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Congress  for 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  situation  would  indi- 
cate to  all  students  of  government  the  necessity  for  a  strong 
central  authority.  Scwne  of  the  States  which  had  made  great 
sacrifices  to  puy  their  quota  of  the  contributions  to  the  public 
service  had  resjrted  to  issuing  paper  currency  for  this  purpose  and 
their  own  imnedlate  wants.  More  than  $300,000,000  In  paper 
money  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress  became  worthless — "not 
worth  a  Contir  ental."  The  expression  applied  to  this  paper  money 
has  survived  UK)  years. 

Marshall  was  reelected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  in 
1784  and  1787,  and  was  a  member  ot  the  Convention  of  Delegates 
at  which  the  Constitution  was  submitted  for  ratification  in  Rich- 
mond on  Junt-  2,  1787.  Marshall  was  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  this  new  Constitution.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
during  the  del)ate  he  proclaimed  a  doctrine,  which  he  afterward 
expounded  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  Important  de- 


cisions in  constitutional  law.  In  his  debate  in  the  convention  of 
Virginia  urging  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Marshall  sfiid: 
U  they  (referring  to  Congress)  were  to  make  a  law  not  warranted 
by  any  of  the  powers  enumerated.  It  would  be  considered  by  the 
Judges  as  an  infringement  of  the  Constitution  which  they  are  to 
guard.  They  would  not  consider  such  a  law  as  coming  under 
their  Jurisdiction.     They  would  declare  it  void." 

None  of  the  States  battled  over  the  adoption  cf  the  Constitu- 
tion more  vigorously  than  Virginia.  Virginias  first  senators, 
William  Grayson  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  were  both  opposed  to 
Its  adoption,  and  the  Virginia  delegates  took  a  like  position  In 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Vir- 
ginia was  the  birthplace  of  Washington  and  that  Washington  him- 
self presided  over  the  Convention.  Virginia  did  net  give  its 
approval  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  until  after  it  had 
received  news  that  9  out  of  13  States  had  already  given  their 
consent.  The  controversy  did  not  end  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government 
The  State  which  should  have  been  first  in  its  allegiance  to  the 
great  Virginian  opposed  almost  ever>'  important  measiire  of  his 
administration  and  was  one  of  his  bitterest  critics. 

The  next  great  service  rendered  by  MarshaU  to  his  country 
was  as  one  of  the  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  France,  together  with  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 
and  Elbridge  Gerry.  This  Commission  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Adams.  They  arrived  In  Paris  October  4,  1797.  Corruption 
permeated  the  French  Government  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
places,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  a  strong  delegation  had  been 
selected.  Premier  Talleyrand  did  not  receive  the  delegation  but 
sent  a  representative,  who  stated  that  the  Directory  was  much 
exaqjerated  at  some  parts  of  the  address  of  President  Adams. 
which  must  be  softened  and  changed  before  the  envoys  could 
be  received;  and  in  addition  a  sum  of  money  would  be  required 
for  the  use  of  the  Directory,  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of 
M  Talleyrand;  and  also  a  loan  from  the  United  States  to  France 
would  be  insisted  upon.  It  required  the  greatest  sagacity,  self- 
restraint,  and  courage  to  deal  with  the  situation,  but  our  envoys 
were  equal  to  the  task.  When  Talleyrand  discovered  that  they 
could  be  neither  bullied  nor  bribed,  he  received  them  and  listened 
to  their  mission.  This  gave  a  new  character  to  international 
diplomacy. 

in  1799  MarshaU  took  his  seat  In  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  His  first  act  was  the  sad  task  of  announcing  the 
death  of  George  Washington.  As  a  Member  of  the  House,  he 
opposed  the  Livingston  resolution,  which  would  have  condernned 
President  Adams  for  surrendering  to  British  authorities,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Jay  treaty,  Thomas  Nash  claimed  as  a  British  subject 
upon  a  charge  of  murder  on  the  high  seas  aboard  an  English 
frigate.  Nash  falsely  claimed  to  be  an  American  citizen.  Marshall 
contended  that  the  case  properly  came  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty;  that  the  act  was  properly  an  executive  act  and  not  a 
Judicial  act,  and  therefore  did  not  Interfere  with  the  Judicial 
department  of  the  Government.  He  also  voted  to  repeal  the  second 
section  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 

Congress  adjourned  May  14,  1800,  and  MarshaU  resigned  his  seat 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  1  month  later. 
As  Secretary  of  State  he  promulgated  a  vigorous  and  sound  foreign 
policy.  In  a  dispatch  he  said  to  Minister  King:  "The  United  Slates 
do  not  hold  themselves  In  any  degree  responsible  to  France  or  to 
Great  Britain  for  their  negotiations  with  one  or  the  other  of  those 
powers  but  they  are  ready  to  make  amicable  and  reasonable  ex- 
planations to  either.  The  aggressions,  sometimes  of  one  and  some- 
times of  another  belligerent  power,  have  forced  us  to  contemplate 
and  prepare  for  war  as  a  probable  event." 

While  Marshall  was  Secretary  of  State  the  country  entered  into 
one  of  Its  bitterest  political  campaigns,  and  the  precedent  estab- 
lished has  been  faithfully  followed  ever  since. 

The  star  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  then  appearing  on  the  horizon, 
rising  toward  the  Presidency.  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  leaders  of  the  two  opposing  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment. Marshall  was  a  supporter  of  the  Hamlltonian  theory.  A 
reading  of  Marshall's  letters  would  make  it  appear  that  they  might 
have  been  inspired  by  Jealousy.  In  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  Marshall 
said:  "To  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  political  character  is  better  known 
than  that  of  Mr.  Burr.  I  have  felt  almost  insuperable  objections. 
His  foreign  prejudices  seem  to  me  totally  to  unfit  him  for  the 
Chief  Magistracy  of  a  nation  which  cannot  Indiilge  those  preju- 
dices without  sustaining  deep  and  permanent  injury."  The  oppo- 
sition and  seeming  bitterness  of  President  Adams  and  Marshall 
toward  Jefferson  perhaps  accounts  for  one  of  the  most  Important 
events  of  our  history. 

Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  was  In  failing  health,  and  It  was  known 
he  could  not  serve  during  the  next  Presidential  term.  At  the 
request  of  Adams  he  submitted  his  resignation,  and  Marshall  was 
appyointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  January  31.  1801, 
thus  defeating  Jefferson,  the  Incoming  President,  in  his  desire  to 
make  the  appointment.  Marshall  took  office  February  4,  1801,  but 
continued  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  until  March  5. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  review  of  all  of  the  Important  decisions 
written  by  John  Marshall  while  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  A  few  should  be  mentioned.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Is  the  decision  In  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.  Just 
before  his  term  of  office  expired  President  Adams  appointed,  and 
the  Senate  confirmed,  42  Justices  of  the  peace  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  When  Jefferson  was  Inaugurated  he  directed  Madison, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  to  Issue  commissions  to  25  of  those  ap- 
pointed, but  to  withhold  the  other  17.    Four  of  these  brought  suit 
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rendered   by  Marshall   was   In   the  Dart- 
the  farts  were  these:    A  charter  was 
in  1769  by  the  Crown,  on  the  repre- 
be   given   to   the    college    if   char- 
was   granted   property    was   actually 
of   New   Hampshire    pasi^ed   three 
amendments  the  trustees  would 
the  aid  of  the   State   courts,  where 
them;   then  they  appealed  their  ca.se 
said   in   part:   "'This   is   plairJy 
the  trustees,  and  the  Crown,  to 
New  Hampshire  succeeds,   were   the 
on  the  faith  of  which  real  and 
?yed  to  the  corporation.     It  is  then  a 
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the  case   was  carried   before   the 
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people.     They  did  not  design  to 
on  the  States." 
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way  to  commemorate  the  services 
country  than  to  link  their  names 


with  institutions  of  learning.  The  services  of  Marshall  will  always 
rem.ain  as  an  inspiration  to  young  America  as  well  as  to  the  older 
generations.  He  stands  as  an  example  of  courage,  persi'vcrance, 
and  self-sacrifice.  He  ranks  high  among  the  founders  of  tho 
Nation;  he  early  formed  definite  habits  of  thinking  which  crystal- 
lized his  character.  To  these  principles  he  rpmained  adamant.  .'Vs 
a  la-Sr-yer  he  knew  the  drudgery  Incident  to  the  careful  preparation 
of  an  argtimcnt  In  court.  As  a  legislator  he  studied  the  funda- 
n^.ental  principles  upon  which  a  democracy  must  be  founded.  Asa 
Member  of  Congress  he  rose  to  the  defense  cf  a  President  who  was 
carr3,-ing  out  the  duties  of  his  ofBce.  As  an  envoy  he  outwitted  'he 
craftiest  statesmen  of  France.  As  Secretary  of  State  he  gave  the 
firrt  outlines  of  a  strong  foreign  policy.  As  Chief  Ju.'^tlce  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  he  rendered  deci.'^ions  v. hirh 
hive  influenced  and  molded  the  character  of  the  .Americiin  Nat:on. 
John  Marshall,  bom  of  humble  parentage  in  Virginia,  ro.'v  to  a 
position  of  power  and  prominence  equal  to  that  of  the  Pre.sidoncy. 
Th'se  are  some  of  the  though's  that  the  unveiling  of  his  bust  a 
few  m.inutes  ago  have  inspired  in  me.  H:s  memory  will  bo  an 
inspiration  in  the  years  to  come  to  the  thou'^ands  of  students  of 
thi.s  college,  who  will  take  with  them  into  the  world  the  Influence 
of  this  great  American  which  Is  still  a  vital  living  force  in  our 
Nation. 


The  Regional  Conservation  Authority  Proposals 

I  EXfENSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   OKKi.uN' 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFrP.K.^lXTATIVES 
Monday.  December  20.  1937 


SPEErfT  OF  JOET.  DAVID  WOLFSOHN  FXECUTTVE  SrCKETARY. 
NATION.\I.  POWER  POLICY  COM.MrnTEE.  BEFORE  THE  NA- 
TIONAL      KECLAM.\TION       ASSOCIATION,       CASPER,       WYO.. 

OCTOBER    14,    1937 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  ray 
remarks  in  ihp  Record,  I  inclu.ie  the  following  speech  of  Joel 
Davnd  Wolisohn,  e.xpcutive  secretary.  National  Power  Policy 
Committee,  before  the  National  Reclamation  A^socialion, 
Casper,  Wyo..  Oi'tobor  14,  1937: 

\V:th  the  help  of  water  you  are  pioneering  in  Its  efferttve  con- 
servation and  utilization,  maintaining  and  expanding  the  fertile 
domain  of  our  Niit;  ^n  .md  i-Diitiuuin^  an  increasingly  efficient  ac- 
tivity in  a  developruent  which  has  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
rest  of  the  people  Ileclamation  as  It  was  cn%-isloned  by  your 
western  leaders  when  the  first  laws  were  enacted  on  the  subject 
represents  more  than  merely  providing  water  for  irrigation  of  new 
lands.  It  was  in  reality  a  first  step  tuward  regional  planning. 
its  objective  being  maximum  utilization  of  land  and  water 
resources 

Ref;rettably,  many  people  do  not  have  as  clear  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  significance  of  reclama- 
tion as  IS  desirable.  Howevf^r,  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  i.-;  an  incre.ising  '.nt.crest  in  thLs  field,  a  growth  of  sympathy 
and  a  reallza'iun  that  a  n»tion  such  as  ours  needs  fruitful 
utilization  of  all  Its  resources  If  our  people  are  to  enjoy  a  sound 
and  wholesome  standard   of  living. 

It  is  superfluous  fir  me  in  your  pre.sence  to  remark  upon  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  now  so  ably  cap- 
talred  by  Commi.'sloner  John  C  Pace  Because  the  Bureau  has 
established  and  mamtaina  an  excellent  record  of  achievement, 
reclamation  has  made  progress  and  has  earned  the  good  will  of 
the  people,  particularly  those  who  understand  the  problems  of 
con.sprvation. 

In  th»»  old  d.kvs  when  reclamation  was  In  Its  Infancy,  though  It 
has  been  a  fa-st-Err-  wlrig  child,  water-u.se  projects  were,  eenorally 
speaking,  local  or  privat*»  enterpri'^s  They  were  relatively  simple 
in  their  development  However  a"  time  went  on  the  prelects  crew 
not  alone  In  complexity,  but  in  the  extent  and  nature  of  their 
influence. 

It  was  realized  that  maklne  arid  or  semlarid  land  productive 
was  an  end  In  It.^lf  but  that  the  means  to  that  end.  namely 
water,  had  moTP  rhan  cne  use.  And.  further,  that  Its  use  had  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  development  of  the  watershed  from  v,-hlch 
the  nourishment  for  the  soil  was  taken.  Thus,  there  grew  up  a 
feeling  that  direct  utilization  of  water  Included  not  only  planning 
for  a  reclamation  dam  and  canal,  but  also  the  enhancement  of 
the  area  served  by  the  river.  Then,  too,  when  it  becam.e  necessary 
because  of  elevation  to  pum^p  water  to  the  lands  which  were  to 
benefit  therefrom  it  came  to  be  realized  that  hydroelectric  energy 
might  be  the  major  b\-pr'Kluct  of  an  Irrigation  system.  Water 
that  had  been  pa.ssed  through  the  turbine  of  a  power  plant  was 
still  gotd  for  the  irrigation  canal. 

Local  projects  touched  on  broader  fields  with  Incret-slng  impor- 
tance   In    problems    of    a    social    and    economic    nature.     Men    of 
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vision  be<ran  to  realize  that  all  of  this  activity  had  to  be  Intel- 
Lcently  d;re-t  and  coordinated,  lest  mere  enthusiasm  and  sub- 
mi.ssion  to  Ifcal  demands  result  in  economic  waste.  Although  w. 
arc  a  natioii  of  tremendous  natural  resources,  nevertheless,  u 
bo<ame  evident  that  these  rescurces,  even  as  ones  person;U  re- 
sources, are  not  inexhaustible,  and  that  conservation  must  be 
liiieiligently  planned.  There  was  a  further  realization  that  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  contemplated  projects  was  such  that  they 
cculd  nn  bf  accomplished  by  cities  or  States  or  water  districts 
alone.  Coop:>ration  was  called  for.  and  cooperation  was  secured 
It  bfcarae  increasingly  evident  that  we  had  gone  beyond  even  the 
broad   boundaries  of  State  lines. 

In  many  other  brandies  of  our  national  life  we  have  realized 
the  necesslt;-  for  regional  controls.  I  need  not  enumerate  the 
Compact*;  that  have  been  entered  Lnto  between  States  for  variotis 
purjHist.--.  anc  the  cooperative  arrangements  that  exist,  nor  yet  the 
divisions  into  which  our  Federal  Reserve  System  and  our  Army 
Corps,  aye,  even  our  Judicial  system.  Is  subdivided.  Suffice  it  only 
to  refer  to  the  Colorado  River  with  Its  compact  between  the  States 
for  the  devilopment  of  that  basin:  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
where  the  S'.ate-s  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  have  Joined 
forces  for  planning  and  development. 

Within  the  Reclamation  Bureau  there  Is  a  long-established  rec- 
ord of  coop<'ratlon  with  other  branches  of  the  Government  and 
with  tlie  States  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  common  purpose,  namely, 
the  enhancement  of  our  national  life  through  the  aid  of  water 
ai.d  proper  land  utilization. 

Generally  ^peaking,  however,  water  development  throughout  the 
United  SUit^s  has  been  haphazard  and  without  apparent  lone- 
range  plan  The  result  has  become  noticeable  in  various  penalties 
and  defects  which  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided  bv  careful 
Iilr.nn:n^'  I:irrea.singly  it  has  become  evident  to  us  that  water  if 
a  precious  natural  resource  and  that  depending  upon  what  control 
we  a.*^.sfrt,  it  may  be  valuable  or  costly.  The  National  Resources 
Committee,  established  by  President  Rocxsevelt  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  approached  this 
problem  with  full  reallz^ation  of  its  importance,  .'^ek-.r..:  to  develop 
a  policy  whi -h  would  promote  public  safety  and  health,  the  eco- 
nomic we!fa.-e  of  the  people,  and  further  the  establi.shment  and 
malntfrutnce  of  a  high  standard  of  living,  It.s  endeavor  wa.=  to 
lay  down  a  pattern  for  the  maximum  integrated  use  cf  water  while 
ob.<ervlng  th""  rights  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  Nation. 

As  a  re.'sul".  and  It  Is  an  example  of  cooperation  between  State 
and  Federal  Government,  the  National  Resources  Committee  in 
February  of  this  year  made  public  Its  drainage-basin  study,  a 
report  of  .some  500  printed  pages,  filled  with  Its  findings  reparcimg 
tlie  Nation's  water  problem.  Obviously,  thL';  was  not  intended  to 
be  nor  could  it  be  an  answer  to  all  the  questions  raised,  but  it  was 
a  start  One  of  its  principal  purpose.^  was  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  people  on  the  problem  to  stimulate  thinking. 

It  drew  the  conclusion  that:  "No  fixed  or  final  water  plan  is  pos- 
sible. Future  water  nqulrements  In  most  areas  can  be  estimated 
only  appro.ximately  and  for  comparatively  short  periods.  They 
will  be  affected  by  changes  In  density  of  population,  in  land  use. 
In  Industry,  and  In  .social  conditions.  •  •  •  Any  water  plan. 
no  matter  how  frecjuently  revised,  must  remain  forever  Incom- 
plete. Continuous  planning  is  necessary.  •  •  •  Nevertheless. 
a  framework  of  a  national  water  plan  Ls  proposed  that  will  permit 
early  constructive  action  on  sound  lines  along  a  broad  front;  a 
plan,  moreover,  that  can  be  adjusted,  filled  In,  and  extended  to 
meet  changing  conditions.  A  beginning  has  been  made;  the  end 
can  never  be  reached."  It  now  is  reviewing  this  first  report  with 
a  view  to  submitting  a  revised  program  to  the  President  prior  to 
January  1938 

The  National  Resources  Committee  ha=  not  confined  Itself  to 
water  alone  It  has  demonstrated  that  land  use  requires  planning; 
that  mineral  resources  must  be  considered  from  the  long  rather 
than  the  short  or  Immediate  view;  that  production,  transportation, 
consumption,  .science,  technology,  and  population  are  intertwined 
in  the  development  of  America  as  a  nation.  Tliey  found  that  local 
media  often  are  too  close  to  their  own  problems  to  realize  their 
relationship  to  broader  aspects,  but,  that  only  through  regional 
coordination  and  planning  would  it  be  possible  to  establish  any 
sort  of  workable  and  fc:T~sible  program  for  the  conservation  of  the 
Nation's  re.sources  of  whatever  kind. 

I  think  you  will  grant  that  these  questions  are  no  longer  to 
be  surrounded  by  boundaries  of  a  municipality  or  a  township  or 
a  county  or  even  of  a  State.  And.  although  a  number  of  agencies, 
both  Federal  and  State,  are  engaged  in  the  field  of  water  and 
soil  con.'Hrvation.  coordination  was  not  complete  or  fully  effective, 
particularly  in  the  field.  From  this  grew  the  feeling  that  the 
vastne.-s  of  the  empire  which  is  the  United  States  demands 
ref,uonal  treatment.  And  the  regions  must  be  flexible,  depending 
upon  their  subject. 

Tins  view  was  crystallized  in  the  message  which  President 
Roosevelt  sent  to  the  Congress  on  June  3  of  this  year,  urging  the 
establi.shment  of  national  planning  on  a  regional  basis  for  the 
prudent  u^e  of  cur  resources.  In  that  message  he  declared  that^ — 
"Taking  care  of  our  natural  estate,  together  with  the  stopping 
of  exi.sling  waste  and  building  It  back  to  a  higher  productivity,  is 
a  national  problem.  At  la^t  we  have  undertaken  a  national  policy. 
"But  it  Is  not  wise  to  direct  everything  from  Washington.  Na- 
tional planning  should  start  at  the  bottom;  or.  in  other  words,  the 
rjroblems  of  town.slilps,  counties,  and  States  should  be  coordinated 
through   large   geographical   regions  and  come   to  the   Capital  of 


the  Nation  for  final  coordination.  Tl.-os  the  Conprcs.«  would  re- 
''■eive  a  complete  picttire  In  which  no  local  detail  had  been  over- 
looked. 

"It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  improvements  of  our  national 
heritage  frequently  confer  special  benefits  upon  regions  imme- 
diately affected,  and  a  large  mea.'^ure  of  cooperation  from  State 
and  local  aeencles  in  the  undertaking  and  financing  of  Important 
projects  may  fairly  be  asked  for 

"Any  division  of  the  United  States  Into  regions  for  the  hu>-bandrv 
of  its  resources  must  possess  some  deeree  of  flexibility  The  area 
most  suitable  as  a  region  for  the  carrvintr  out  of  an  integrated  pro- 
gram designed  to  prevent  floods  is  the  basin  including  the  water- 
.^heds  of  a  pivotal  river.  But  other  problems  dependent  upon  other 
combuiations  of  natural  ecxinomlc  and  social  factors  mav  require  a 
somewhat  different  area  to  permit  the  most  effective  functicnal 
program 

"Neither  the  exact  scope  nor  the  most  appropriate  administrative 
mechauLsm  for  regional  husbandn,-  can  at  the  start  he  protected 
upon  any  single  blueprint.  But  it  is  Important  that  we  set  up 
without  delay  some  regional  machinery  to  acquaint  us  with  our 
problem 

"Such  regional  bodies  would  also  provide  a  useful  mechanism 
through  which  consultation  among  the  vanous  governmental  agen- 
cies working  in  the  field  could  be  effected  for  the  development  of 
integrated  programs  of  related  activities.  Projected  program'^  wou.d 
be  reported  by  the  regional  bodies  annuallv  to  the  Conirress  through 
the  President  alter  he  has  had  the  projects  checked  and  revised  in 
the  light  of  national  budgetary  considerations  and  of  naticnJ 
planning  policies.  When  the  national  planning  board  is  estab- 
lished, I  should  expect  to  use  that  agency  to  coordinate  the  de- 
velopment of  regional  planning  to  insure  conformitv  to  national 
poacy  but  not  to  give  to  the  proposed  national  planning  board  any 
executive  authority  over  the  construction  of  public  works  or  over 
management  of  com.pleted  works. 

"Projects  authorized  U)  be  undertaken  by  the  C-ongress  could 
then  be  carried  out  in  whole  or  In  pan  by  'those  departments  of 
the  Government  best  equipped  for  the  purixise,  or  if  desirable  in 
any  particular  ca.se  by  one  of  the  regional  bodies.  Thiere  should  be 
a  close  ccxjrdinatlon  of  the  work  done  by  the  various  agencies  of 
government  to  prevent  friction,  overlapping,  and  unnecessarv  ad- 
ministrative expense,  and  to  insure  the  mteeratc-d  development  of 
related  activities.  Tliere  should  be  the  closest  conneration  also 
with  the  developing  State  and  local  agencies  in  tliis  field,  par- 
ticularly the  State,  regicnal,  and  local  planning  boards  and  the 
commissions  on  interstate  cooperation  which  work  thj-ough  inter- 
state administrative  arrangements.  And  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  efTectl%-e  admmuitration  of  hydroelectric  projects  which 
have  been  or  may  be  unden^iken  as  a  part  of  a  muJtipIe-purp-.se 
watershed  development.  Tiie  water-power  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion m.ust  be  protected  from  private  monopoly  and  used  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

"This  proposal  is  in  the  Interest  of  economy  and  the  preven- 
tion of  overlapping  or  one-s:ded  developments.  It  leaves  the  Con- 
gress wholly  free  to  determine  what  shall  be  undertaken  and  pro- 
vides the  Congress  with  a  complete  picture  not  only  of  the  needs 
of  each  one  of  the  regions  but  of  the  relationship  of  each  of  the 
regions  to  the  whole  of  the  Nation." 

In  response  to  this  suggestion  there  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  one  bill  known  a.s  S  2555  or  the  Noms  bill,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr  R.^nkin.  of  Mississippi,  has  intro- 
duced the  same  bill  with,  only  one  change  Concressman  Mans- 
field, of  Texas,  also  has  presented  a  regional  con.servation  plan 
which  differs  substantially  from  the  Senate  proposal.  Each  of 
these  measures  is  aimed  at  the  same  goal — national  planning  for 
the  prudent  use  of  our  natural  resources.  And  by  prudent  U'^ 
is  meant  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  largest  number' of  the  people. 
Under  the  Norris  bill,  corporate  authorities  would  be  set  up 
along  the  line  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  which  would  have  comprehensive 
planning  powers  to  formulate  projects.  Tliese  projects  may  be 
undertaken  by  existing  agencies,  or  Congress  may  direct  the 
authority  to  execute  them.  Congressman  Rankin's'  bill  adheres 
to  the  Norris  measure  on  all  points,  except  that  it  proposes  a 
single  administrator,  rather  tlmn  a  board,  direct  the  regional  work. 
Under  the  Mansfield  bill,  It  Is  contemplated  that  the  so-called 
regional  planning  agencies  will  have  only  planning  powers.  Under 
the  Norris  bill,  the  regional  authorities  have  planning  powers  but 
are  so  organized  that  the  Congress  may  use  them  as  well  as  exist- 
ing agencies  to  build  and  carry  out  the  projects. 

The  director  to  be  appointed  under  the  Mansfield  bill  would 
have  an  indefinite  term.  Just  like  the  Commi.s.sicnor  of  Rt-cla:na- 
tion.  The  members  of  the  Board  under  the  Norris  bill  w.uld 
strve  for  9  years.  Each  of  the  bills  provides  for  coof>eralian  with 
States;  grants  consent  to  State  compacts  in  order  to  further  the 
purposes  of  the  act;  requires  the  inclusion  cf  adequate  founda- 
tions, penstocks,  etc..  for  power  in  all  dams  unless  shewn  to  be 
not  nccessarj'.  Of  course,  the  bills  contain  similar  general  provi- 
sions regarding  employee  compensation,  civil  serv'ice,  etc. 

Both  bills  are  alike  sub.stantially  with  regard  to  the  generation 
and  transmission  of  electric  power,  and  in  that  respect  foiiow 
rather  closely  the  provisions  of  the  Bonneville  bill  (Public,  No. 
329)  which  was  approved  by  the  President  on  August  20'  with  this 
major  change;  both  bills  contemplate  that  one  agency  shall  oper- 
ate the  transmission  lines  and  powerhouse.  In  brief,  these  provi- 
sions are  that  surplus  power  generated  at  irrigation,  flood-control, 
or  navigration  projects  shall  be  sold  with  priority  and  preference 
to  public  bodies,  under  contracts  which,  with  renewal  periods,  will 
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agrregaT  not  more  than  20 
low  as  may  be,  based,  however 
to  the  Government  within  a  r 
geotecl  m  each  bill  that  rates 
scribed    transmission    areas   so 
coi:ra::ed    as   explained   by   the 
Bonneville. 

The   proposed    bills   provide 
agencies,    broadly,    as    follows 
Agency,   for    the    drainage    bas 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  of  the  riv 
from  the  east,  below  the  basi: 
Lakes-Ohio  Valley  Planning  A, 
rivers  flowing  into  any  of  the 
except  those  of  the  Tennessee 
rivers  flowing  into  the  MissLssi 
east:    Oi   Tennessee  Valley  Pla 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  R 
Mi.>piss:ppl  River  below  Cairo, 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
the   rivers  below   the   bas'n   of 
Valley  Planning  Agency,  for  t] 
the   Red   River   of   the 'North, 
Mississippi   R'.ver   above   Cairo, 
Valley  Planning  Agency,  for  t 
Rivers  and  the  Rio  Grande,  ani 
of  Mexico  west  of   the  Mississ 
ning  Agency,  for  the  basins  ol 
flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and   the  Great  Basin;   and    (7) 
for  the  basins  of  the  Columbi 
the   Paciflc   Ocean  north   of   t 
does  not  disturb,  however,  the 
the  ML^issippi  River  Comniis 

These  regions  have  been 
pivotal  rivers.     They  form  the 
out   of   an   integrated   program 
other    water    uses.     But    as 
message:    'Other    problems 
of  natural  economic  and  social 
different    area   to   permit    the 
For  '.hat  reason  it  is  provided 
Integrated  developments  traver 
more  agencies  the  President  n 
plans  to  any  one  regional  ag 

This  flrjxibillty  will  permit  si 
ticnal  purposes  or  for  different 
of  a  single  authority.     This  ha; 
uai  development  of  integrated 
of   a   region.     Obviotisly,   it   is 
avoid  .setting  up  an  excessive 
might  entail  excessive  overheac 
Federal  Government. 

The  function  of  the  region 
or  the  Mansfield  plan,  will  be 
which  will  conform  to  nation 
annually  to  the  President  or 
plans  will  contemplate  the  co 
ects  for  the  promotion  of  reel. 
of  floods,  the  safeguarding  of  n 
of  navigation.     They  involve 
of  water,  soil,  mineral,  and  fon 
tion    of   waste,   either   from   d 
erosion,  and  the  control  and 
restoration   and    Improvement 
capacity  of  the  soil. 

But  all  these  plans  are  to 
through  study  and  investigati 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
After  these  plans  have  been 
been  gone  over  by  a  central 
by  him_  he  will  submit  the  pL 
datlons.     This  affords  a  means, 
plans  for  useful  Federal  works 
resources,  and  Congress  will  tl 
of  such  projects  as  it  deems 
appropriations.     Congress    will 
agency  shall   be   used   to   carry 
expected   that    most   of    the    p 
agencies  which  now  are  preeml 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 

Chairman  Mansfield,  in  a 
out   that  the   reason   that 
cf  his  proposal  Is  that  the 
eral  sites  has  created  a  new 
marketing  of  public  power  so 
economic    use    thereof.      It    Is 
needed  for  this  problem.     To 
ley,  the  Congress  In  1933 
xnendation  of  the  National 
year  did  likewise  for  Bonnev 
Important   public-power 
quires  a  special  administrative 
directors  of  the  authority 
to  handle  power  marketing 
dent  would  be  authorized 


^<ears  each.     Rates  are  to  b--  kept  as 
upon  the  return  of  the  investment 
asonable  period  of  years.     It  is  sug- 
Tiay  be  made  uniform  through  pre- 
that    decentralization   may    be   en- 
President   in   his   recent   speech   at 

for   the   creation   of   seven    regional 
(1)     Atlantic     Seaboard    Planning 
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public  interest  to  set  up  a  regional  power  authority  to  administer 
Federal  hydroelectric  developments  in   any  region. 

Experience  has  shown  that  unless  our  great  river  systems  are 
controlled  they  are  a  menace;  that  exploitation  of  water  for  pri- 
vate gain  has  not  protected  the  people:  that  the  Interest  of  the 
Nation  demands  prompt  realization  of  the  need  for  planning  to 
remedy  damage  already  begun  and  stop  it  from  trowing  more 
dL-astrous.  There  is  no  question  here  between  pri\-cite  ,ind  public 
ownership  or  control.  The  problem  is  greater  than  pnv;ite  agencies 
can  encompass.  In  short,  the  future  of  the  Nation  is  tl.e  Nul.on's 
problem.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  the  p>c<;ple  .md,  because  it 
is  so  broad,  it  must  be  given  broad  treatment 

It  all  comes  down  to  one  thing — conservation.  The  days  of  our 
exploiting  pioneer  have  passed.  We  must  conscn-e  the  heritage 
which  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  us  so  that  all  of  our  people  may 
have  the  benefit  of  an  Improved  and  constantly  bettered  standard 
of  living. 

Conservation  requires  that  projects  which  may  serve  a  mulMple 
rather  than  a  single  purpose  be  treated  with  that  in  m.md.  Pur- 
pose's which  heretofore  were  deemed  incompatible  may  under  fa- 
vorable conditions  or  with  proper  planning,  bo  reconciled  lor  the 
benefit  of  a  larger  number  of  the  people 

The  conservation  authorities  propxDsed  by  the  bills  now  pending 
and  the  creation  of  a  conservation  department  li'^aded  by  a  Cabinet 
officer  will  be  a  most  significant  step  toward  a  proper  rnn-sen-ation 
program  and  will  result  in  Incalculable  benefits  to  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  prrmi5.=?ion  to  f^wc-wd. 
my  remarks.    I   am   enclosing   a   radio   talk    delivred    over 
radio  station  KSAL,  Salina.  Kans..  on  Na\"v  Day,  Octolx^r  27 
1937. 

Friends  of  radio  station  KSAL,  I  assure  you  It  is  a  yi\c:i  -ire  to 
speak  to  you  this  evening,  and  I  want  to  exprps,s  my  apiT-f 'L.tion 
to  Mr.  C.  E  Rackley,  of  the  United  States  Fiecruitmg  Srrvire  in 
Salina.  for  makmg  the  arrangements,  and  r,id:o  station  KiiAL  for 
the  opportunity. 

Today  we  observe  nationally  what  is  known  a.s  Na\-y  Day.  and 
al.so  observe  the  birthday  anniversary  of  a  grr^at  Ameriran.  the  late 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  former  President  of  the  United  States  The 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States  inaugurated  the  observance  cf 
Navy  Day  in  1922  In  tribute  to  the  heroes  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  It  is  the  one  day  in  the  year  that  the  Navy  is  at  home  to 
the  public  The  date  of  October  27  was  .selected  for  this  annual 
obsen-ance  becau.se  it  was  the  birthday  of  the  late  President 
RcK--.sevelt  who  founded  the  modern  Navy  of  the  United  States  and 
bent  his  every  effort  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  naval  policy 
for  this  Nation.  It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  October  is  the 
month  in  which  the  original  United  States  Navy  was  founded  by 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1775.  The  Navy  is  always  ready  to 
render  aid.  a-shore  and  afloat,  to  our  own  citizens  and  'to  tho,~V  of 
other  nations  when  disaster  occurs,  and  continues  to  be  a  friend  of 
peace  and  an  instrument  of  mercy,  as  well  as  a  first  line  of  iiation.d 
defense 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  Indeed  to  devote  the  entire  15  minutes  to 
the  biography  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  this  evening  I  am  going 
to  discuss  only  his  connection  with,  and  interest  in  the  United 
States  Na%-y 

Among  all  the  great  Government  departments  there  was  none  of 
greater  Intere.st  to  President  P^jo.^evelt  than  the  Navy.  To  begin 
with,  he  believed  flrmJy  :n  our  national  need  of  a  naw;  he  felt  that 
without  a  well-oreanlzed.  well-tramed  navv  we  could  never  take 
our  proper  place  among  the  p)owe-s  of  the  world,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  nothing  undone  that  might  enable  us  to  take  that 
place.  His  whole  career  proves  this.  He  first  became  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  service  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Naw.  He  was 
serving  in  this  capacity  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  and  as  .A.SKistant  Secretary  he  was  a  little  too  aggressive  for 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navv.  and  within  a  short  while  he  was 
lifted  out  of  his  chair  m  a  Wd.shingtun  office  and  sent  off  to  Cuba 
with  his  fam.ous  Rough  Riders.  But  going  into  the  Army  did  not 
seem  to  m^ake  him  Iof<>  any  of  his  interest  in  the  Navy.  If  it  did, 
this  interest  immediately  returned  to  him  when  he  came  back  ^t 
Washington  as  Vice  President  and  later  as  President  following  Mr. 
McKlnley's  death.  It  wxs  then  that  he  became  a  real  builder  of 
the  Naw.  a  strong  supporter  of  naval  apprcpriations  which  were 
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asked  of  Congress,  and  a  very  warm  fnend  to  everv  officer  and  en- 
listed man  in  the  service.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been  spoken  of 
as  carn,-ing  a  "big  stick,'  Translating  this  into  his  naval  policy 
It  meant  something  like  this:  -It  Wwuld  be  a  pity  ever  to  have  to 
Bhoct  at  <ui  enemy  ship.  But.  if  you  do  have  to  shoot,  then  you 
must  shoot  well.  For  the  ship  that  makes  tlie  most  hits  with  each 
gun  in  every  minute  will  be  the  ship  that  wins  the  fight."  Or.  as  the 
President  lum.self  put  it,  "Tlic  only  shot^  that  count  are  those  that 
bit."     Tliat  sentence  has  been  a  K't?ai  slogan  in  our  Navy. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  was  a  very  strong  believer  in  naval'tradltion. 
He  felt  that  the  Navy  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  handed  down 
to  the  care  of  those  who  had  been  born  and  raised  in  it  or  near 
It.  To  carry  out  this  idea  he  did  all  he  could.  Bv  law  the  Presi- 
dent was  allowed  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  voung  men  to 
be  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  object  of  this  law 
was  to  provide  appointments  lor  the  sons  of  naval  officers  who. 
because  they  are  being  constantly  ordered  about  all  over  the  world! 
seldom  have  any  permanent  home  and,  therefore,  no  proper  repre- 
sentation 1^)  Congress.  The  President  insisted  during  his  admin- 
istration that  only  sons  of  naval  officers  secure  his  appointments 
While  I  am  discu.s.'^in^  appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy.  I 
want  to  mention  that  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  has  sent 
a  number  of  young  men  to  this  academy  and  they  are  now  serv- 
ing In  the  Na\-y  with  credit  to  our  district  and  Nation.  I  have 
In  mind  at  this  moment  Capt  Nat  Pitman,  of  Concordia.  Lt.  Comdr. 
Russell  Sturgess,  of  Concordia:  and  Lt  Howard  Yeager,  who  has 
many  friends  m  Salina.  Last  year  Albert  Waugh,  of  Mankato. 
fr;Kluaf/^d  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  Is  now  assigned  to  duty  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  At  present  the  Sixth  District  has  three  young 
men  attending  the  Naval  Academy.  Larry  Gets  and  Niel  Harkel- 
road.  of  Salina  and  Vincent  Mulrhead,  of  Norton  The  academy  is 
located  at  Annapoli".  which  is  about  30  miles  from  Washington, 
and  therefore  I  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  with  these  voung 
men  from  time  to  time.  These  boys  are  a  credit  to  the  district 
and  I  am  certain  we  will  be  proud  of  them  in  the  future  The 
N;ival  Acndemy  furnishes  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  a  limited 
number  of  young  men  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  my 
policy  since  representing  this  district  in  Congress  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies hy  competrlve  examination  and  the  boy  receiving  the  highest 
grade  Is  the  one  who  receives  the  appointment 

Navy  Day  was  liistitutod  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the 
American  people  the  Importance  of  the  United  States  Navy  as  the 
first  line  of  defense  of  their  country.  One  of  the  outstanding 
facts  of  the  United  States  history  Is  that  whenever  war  has  ccme 
upon  us  the  American  people  have  been  quick,  though  late,  to 
realize  the  vital  Importance  of  the  Navy  in  our  scheme  of  defense. 
However.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  following  every  war  our 
N:Uinn  has  Immediately  neglected  the  Navy  Tills  happened  after 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  after  the  War  of  1812.  the  Civil  War, 
1  nd   was  esppcially   true  at   the  conclusion  of  the   World  War. 

During  the  7-year  period  from  1922  until  1929  this  country  did 
not  build  a  new  battleship  or  cruiser.  I-Yom  1932  until  1937  the 
United  States  had  a  naval  building  program  of  117  vessels.  Of 
these  117  ships.  35  have  been  delivered  and  82  are  in  various 
stages  of  construction  When  the.se  ships  are  completed  cur  Naw 
will  be  up  to  the  strength  permitted  under  the  Naval  Limitations 
Armament  Treaty  of  1922 

The  United  States  ranks  fourth  In  tonnage  of  ocean-going  ves- 
sels, being  superseded  by,  first,  Great  Britain;  second,  Japan;  and 
third.  Germany.  Few  people  realize  that  the  defense  of  our  coast- 
wise seagoing  commerce  Is  fully  as  big  a  probkm  as  the  protec- 
tion of  our  sea-borne  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  It  will  be 
a  .surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  our  merchant  ships  plying  from 
coast  to  coast  and  other  shore  points  carry  more  freight  tonnage 
than  the  tonnage  carried  by  ships  from  our  shores  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  Navy  renders  valuable  service  to  this  large  volume  of 
shipping,  both  in  protection  and  during  times  of  distress. 

For  the  few  remaining  moments  I  want  to  discuss  the  Interna- 
tional situation.  At  present  our  Nation  is  retreading  the  steps 
of  1916.  In  that  year  our  Nation  was  prospering  from  a  war- 
trade  boom.  This  same  thing  is  happening  in  1937.  We  are 
exporting  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  munitions  and  articles  of 
war.  Normally  we  export  730.000  tons  of  scrap  steel.  This  year 
from  January  until  May  we  exported  1,250.000 "tons  of  this  steel. 
During  the  month  of  May  we  exported  760.000  tons  of  which 
Japan  purchased  540,000  tons  cf  this  metal  to  be  made  Into  shells 
and  other  Implements  of  war.  In  1916  we  loaned  our  allies  and 
other  foreign  countries  large  sums  of  money  with  which  to  pur- 
chase articles  of  war.  This  year  we  are  not  making  extensive 
loans,  but  are  purchasing  gold  from  every  country  that  cares  to 
sell  It  to  us,  for  which  we  pay  $35  an  ounce  for  gold  that  has 
a  market  value  of  $20.50  per  ounce  This  gives  foreign  countries 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  war  material  in  this  country  at  a 
great  advanta^.  From  May  1  until  August  1  Japan  shipped 
us  $130,000,000  worth  of  gold  in  gold  bars,  for  which  we  paid 
$;i5  an  ounce.  In  1916  the  country  was  flooded  with  propaganda 
that  we  must  enter  the  World  War  In  order  to  end  wars.  You 
viU  remember  that  was  to  be  the  last  war.  This  year  we  are 
hearing  that  this  is  to  be  the  war  to  save  democracy  and  that 
our  country  should  be  one  nation  that  would  be  willing  to  help 
In  this  great  cause. 

It  .seems  to  me  if  we  are  to  keep  out  of  this  war.  Congress  should 
Immediately  pass  legislation  taking  the  profit  out  of  war.  When 
the  boys  returned  from  France  In  1918  they  were  met  by  our  citi- 
zens and  acclaimed  as  great  heroes,  but  they  were  also  met  by 
22,000   of   our   citizens   who  bad   arisen  from   financial  obscurity 


during  the  18  months  of  war  to  millionaires  and  multlmL 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  America. 

Anoth^"  ;  i(>ce  of  legislation  in  which  the  American  people  are 
much  IntcrtT^d  is  the  Ludlow  resolution  which  would  perm.t  the 
citizens  to  vote  upon  whether  or  not  we  should  enter  a  foreign  war 
This  legislation  would  not  apply  in  case  of  Invasion.  One  of  the 
ironies  of  war  Is  that  those  who  declare  it  rarelv  figh'  Our 
Nation  should  not  forget  the  good  advice  of  our  first  President. 
Georiie  Washington,  who  said  that  we  should  beware  ol  foreign 
entanglements. 

In  contusion  I  wish  to  state  that  the  spirit  of  America  Is  for 
peace.  V,e  hate  war.  Especially  is  that  true  of  thase  who  re- 
member 'o  distinctly  the  sufferincs  of  the  past  war,  and  on  this 
Navy  Day  it  seems  to  me  we  should  insist  on  an  adecuate  national 
d^e.ense    plus   legislation   we   might   enact   which    will'  keep   us    cut 

Thank  you. 


State  Control  of  Water  Vital  to  Irripated-Land 

States 


Congress  long  ago  estabU.'^hrd  and  has  repeatedly  reaffirmed  as 
a  fixed  national  policy  that  the  respective  States  ih'Vl  determine 
the  control,  appropriation,  use.  and  distribution  of  water  within 
their  borders. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  LK^nrs  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I  include  ;hc  foIlot\-ing 
letter  signed  by  all  14  Representatives  from,  ihe  8  States  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  together  with  a  memorandum 
transmitted  with  the  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

House  of  REPREsrvTAnvTs, 
WashiJiffton,  D.  C.  December  13,  1937. 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washin0on.  D.  C. 

Deab  CoLLEActTEs:  In  our  irrigated -land  States  of  the  West  the 
primary  essential  to  our  growth  and  development — indeed,  to  our 
very  existence — is  water.  Our  entire  economic  structure  and  life 
is  based  on  tills  indispensable  resource.  Our  water  supplv  Is 
limited.  ' 

Our  pioneers  found  from  experience  that  the  common -law  rules 
In  regard  to  water  were  not  applicable  to  our  peculiar  conditions, 
and  therefore  they  developed  a  system  of  local  rules,  customs  and 
laws  adapted  to  and  conforming  with  those  conditions  These 
rules,  customs,  and  laws  have  been  fully  elaborated  in  decisions 
by  our  Territorial  and  later  by  our  State  courts,  and  have  been 
codified  In  statutes  providing  for  the  control,  appropriation,  use, 
and  distribution  of  water  In  our  resp>ectlve  States. 

Beginning  from  a  time  long  before  any  of  us  were  born  and  con- 
tinuing down  to  the  present,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recognized  and  approved  by  repeated  statutes  such  local  rules, 
customs,  laws,  and  decisions  of  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  repeatedly  upheld  these  Federal  statutes  All 
of  the  executive  departments  up  to  the  present  have  unquestion- 
Ingly  conformed  their  activities  to  the  mandate  of  the  Congress 

In  the  attached  memorandum  we  have  referred  to  some  of  the 
more  important  acts  of  the  Congress  and  decisions  of  the  United 
States   Supreme   Court. 

We  emphatically  assert  that  any  legislation  which  would  tend 
to  interfere  with  the  supremacy  of  our  State  laws  in  respect  to  the 
control,  appropriation,  use,  or  distribution  of  waters  within  the 
borders  of  our  respective  States  would  not  only  be  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  but  also  would 
constitute  a  major  disaster  to  the  economic  and  social  structure 
of  the  Irrigated  land  States.  Some  provisions  in  the  bills  now 
before  your  committee  threaten,  if  they  do  not  actually  destroy, 
this  control  by  the  respective  States  of  the  waters  within  their 
borders. 

Memorandums  presented  by  Congressman  Edward  T.  Taylor  of 
Colorado,  by  Governor  Leslie  E.  Miller,  of  Wyoming,  and  by  vari- 
ous orgaaizatiQus  la  tLe  irrigated  laud  States  have  pointed  out  in 
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ACTS   OF   THE   CONGRESS 

Act  of  Congress  of  July  26,  1866  (14  Stat  L.  253.  ch.  262.  sec.  9; 
as  amended  by  act  of  July  9.  1870.  16  Stat.  L.  218,  ch.  235.  sec.  17; 
U.  S.  C.  1934  edition,  title  43.  sec.  661); 

Desert  Land  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (19  Stat.  L.  377.  ch.  107.  sec. 
1;  U.  S    C.  1934  edition.  tiUe  43.  sec.  321); 

Reclamation  Act  nf  June  17,  19C2  (32  Stat,  L,  390,  ch.  1093,  sec. 
8;  U   S.  C,  1934  edition,  title  43.  sec.  383); 

Federal  Watex  Power  Act  of  June  10,  1920  (41  Stat.  L.  1077, 
ch.  285,  sec.  27;  U.  S.  C  .  1934  ediUon,  title  16,  ch.  12.  .^^ec    821  i  ; 

Boulder  Canvon  Project  Act  of  December  21,  1928  (45  Stat.  L. 
1065,  ch.  42,  sec.  18;  U    S.  C,  1934  edition,  ch.  43.  sec.  617q). 

rXmiD     STATZS     SrPREME     COfRT    C.'KSES 

Gutierre-s  v.  Albuquerque  Land  Co    (1902>,  188  U.  S.  545,  552-553; 

Kansas  v.  Coiorado   (1906).  206  U.  S.  46.  94; 

Clark  v.   Na^^h    (1905).    198  U.  S.   361,  370; 

Wyoming  v.  Colorado  (1921),  259  U    S.  419,  465; 

^iebraska  v    Wynrmtng  (1935),  295  U    S.  40.  43; 

CalifoT-nia  Oregon  Prnrrr  Co  v  Beaver  Portland  C'^rr.ent  Co. 
(1935).    295    U.    S.    142.    154  165. 

By    way    of    example: 

The  Reclamation  Act  (act  of  June  17.  1902,  32  Stat  L.  390. 
ch.  1093.  sec.  8;  U.  S.  C,  1934  edition,  title  43,  sec.  383)  expressly 
provides : 

"Sec.  383,  Vested  rights  and  State  laws  unaffected  by  chapter: 
Nothing  m  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  or  in- 
tended to  affect  or  to  in  any  way  Interf'Tc  with  the  laws  nf  any 
State  cr  Terrnnry  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation,  use.  or 
distrtbution  of  water  iLsed  in  irrigation,  or  any  vested  right  ac- 
quired thereunder,  and  the  Secretaxy  of  the  Int^nrior,  in  carrying 
out  the  prrivi^iuns  of  this  chapter,  shall  procred  In  conformity 
with  such  laws,  and  nothing  herein  shall  In  any  way  affect  any 
right  of  any  State  or  of  the  Federal  Govcrrunent  or  of  any  land- 
owner, appropriator.  or  user  of  water  In,  to,  or  from  any  inter- 
state stream  or  the  waters  thereof." 

The  Federal  Water  Pr.wer  .\ct  i  art  of  June  10.  1920;  41  Stat. 
L.  1077,  Qh  285,  j-ec  27;  U  S  C  ,  1934  ed  ,  title  16.  ch.  12.  sec.  821) 
provides : 

"Sec.  821  State  laws  and  water  r:ghLs  unaffected:  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  chapter  .shall  be  ron.'nrued  as  affecting  or  intending 
to  affect  or  m  any  way  to  Interfere  w:th  the  laws  of  the  respective 
States  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation.  u.«»e.  or  distribution 
of  wat»T  used  m  irrigation  or  for  municipal  or  other  use.s.  or 
any  vested  right  acqu.red  thcrr'ln." 

Tt\e  Colorado  Rivor  ccmpact,  'hf  negotiation  of  which  was 
authorized  by  act  rf  rcntrress  apprnvrd  August  19.  1921  (42  Stat. 
L.  171,  ch  72)  and  which  was  .-^igned  at  Santa  Fe..  N.  Mex..  No- 
vember 24.   1922    provides    in  article  IV'.  paragraph    (c).  as  follows: 

"(ci  Ttie  provi.-^jons  of  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  or  inter- 
fere with  the  regulation  and  control  by  any  State  within  Its 
boundaries  of  the  appropriation.   u.se.   and   distribution   of    water  " 

This  ccmpact  wa.s  expre->.s;y  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Fo-(::alled  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  ( act  of  I>M:ember  21  1928' 
45  Stat.  L.  1064.  ch.  42.  sec.  13;  U.  S.  C.  1934  ed  title  43  sec' 
617  ( 1) ). 

This  action  by  the  Congre.ss  was  an  approval  of  each  and  every 
provision  m  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  including  the  provlslonJi 
of  article  IV.  parsi^aph  (C)  hereinabove  quoted  But  the  Con- 
cress  in  this  s;\me  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  went  further  and 
strongly  reemphaslzed  m  an  additional  .'•ectlon  the  principle  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  interfere  with  the  rCfjulatlnn 
and  control  by  any  State  within  Its  txDundaxles  of  the  appropria- 
tion. u.H\  and  distribution  of  water. 

Section  18  of  .said  Boulder  Canyon  Pr-^Ject  Act  ^45  S^it  L  10G5 
ch  42,  sec.  18;  U.  S.  C  .  1934  ed  .  ch.  4:^.  sec.  617q)  Is  as  follows:' 
"Sec.  617q  Effect  of  chapter  on  authority  of  States  to  control 
waters  withm  own  borders:  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Interfering  with  such  rights  as  the  States  iiow  have 
either  to  the  waters  within  their  borders  or  to  adopt  such  pohries 
and  enact  such  laws  as  they  may  deem  neccssarv  with  re.^pect  to 
the  appropriation,  control,  and  use  of  waters  within  their  borders, 
except  as  modified  by  the  Colorado  River  Compact  or  otlier  inter- 
state aiTreement." 

In  GMtu-rres  v.  Albuqtierque  Land  Co    (1902)    (188  U    S.  545)   Mr. 
Justice   White   said   in   delivering  the   opinion   of   the    Court    ipD 
£52-. 553  I  • 

"•  •  •  We  think.  In  view  of  the  let^tslation  of  Conirress  on 
the  subject  of  the  appropriation  of  water  on  the  public  domain, 
particularly  referred  to  in  the  opinion  of  this  Court  in  Cnited 
States  v  Rw  G-ande  Irrigation  Co.  (174  U.  S.  690,  704-706),  the 
objection  is  devoid  of  merit.  As  stated  In  the  opinion  ju.-^t  re- 
ferred to.  by  the  act  of  July  26.  1866  (ch  262.  sec.  9.  14  Stat.  253; 
Rev  Stat.,  sec.  2339),  Congre.'^s  recognized,  as  respects  the  public 
domain,  'so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  validity 
of  the  local  customs,  law.  and  decisions  of  courts  in  respect  to  tlie 
appropriation  of  water.'  " 

In  Kansas  v.  Colorado  (1906)  (206  U  S.  46)  Mr.  Justice  Brewer, 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said    (p.  94 )  : 

"It  (each  State]  may  determine  for  It.self  whether  the  common- 
law  rule  in  respect  to  riparian  rights  or  that  doctrine  which  ob- 
tains m  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  of  the  appropriation  of 
waters  for  the  purposes  of  Irrigation  shall  control.  Confess  can- 
not enforce  either  rule  upon  any  State." 

In  Wyoming  v.  Colorado  (1921)  (259  U.  S.  419)  the  Court  says, 
at  page  465; 
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-But  here  the  controversy  is  between  States  In  both  of  which 
the  doctrine  of  appropriation  has  prevaUed  from  the  Ume  of  tlxe 
first  settlements,  always  ha.s  been  apphcd  in  the  same  way  and 
has  been  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the  United  States'  the 
owner  of  the  public  lands.  •  •  •  Nor  is  the  United  Stales 
seeking  to  impose  a  policy  of  Its  choosing  on  either  State  Ail 
that  It  has  done  has  been  to  recognize  and  give  its  sanction  to  the 
policy  which  each  has  adopted." 

In  the  recent  case  of  Scbraska  v.  Wyoming  (1935)  (295  U  S  40 
at  p   43)  the  Supreme  Court  held: 

"2  The  moUon  asserts  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  is  an 
Indi.spensable  party.  The  bUl  alleges,  and  we  know  as  a  matter  of 
law.  that  the  Secretary  and  his  agents,  acting  by  authoritv  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  and  supplementary  legislation,  must  obtain  per- 
mits and  priorities  for  the  use  of  water  from  the  State  of  Wyoming 
In  the  same  manner  as  a  private  appropriator  or  an  irrigation  dis- 
trict formed  under  the  State  law.  His  rights  can  rise  no  higher 
than  those  of  Wyoming,  and  an  adjudication  of  the  defendant'^ 
riKhis  Will  necessarily  bind  him.  Wyoming  will  .^and  In  Judgment 
for  him  as  for  any  other  appropriator  in  that  State.  He  is  not  a 
necessary  party." 

In  the  recent  case  of  California  Oregon  Power  Co.  v.  Braver  Port- 
land Cement  Co.  (1935)  (295  U,  S.  142  supra)  the  United  State.. 
Supreme  Court  held,  among  other  things,  as  summarized  in  head- 
note  8  Of  the  official  ediUon: 

"8.  Following  the  De.sert  Land  Act  of  1877.  If  not  before  all  non- 
r.aviirabie  waters  then  a  part  of  the  public  domain  became  publlcl 
juri-.  subject  to  the  plenarv-  control  of  thp  designated  States  in- 
cluding those  since  created  out  of  the  Territories  named,  with 
the  right  in  each  to  determine  for  Itself  to  what  extent  the  nih 
of  appropriation  or  the  common-law  rule  In  respect  of  riparian 
rights  should  obtain"  (p.  163). 

In  this  case  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiirt  elaborately  out- 
lines the  history  of  the  development  of  the  law  in  relation  to 
waters  in  the  Irrlgated-land  States  of  the  West,  refers  to  and 
d.s<  USSR'S  the  several  acts  of  the  Ckjngress  and  the  tmlform  line  of 
cifcihioiib  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

An  important  footnote  appended  to  this  case  in  the  official 
n  ports  (p    164  of  295  US)    Is  as  follows: 

"In  Uiis  connection  It  Is  not  without  significance  that  Congress. 
since  the  passage  of  the  Desert  Land  Act.  has  repeatedly  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  State  law  In  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  Water 
for  the  reclamation  of  public  lands  of  the  United  States  and  lands 
of  iX^  Indian  wards      Two  examples  may  be  cited: 

"Tlie  Reclamation  Act  of  1&02  (c.  1093  32  Stat.  3881.  directed 
thf  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (section  8)  to  proceed  In  conformity 
to  the  State  laws  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  and 
provided  that  nothing  m  the  act  fhculd  be  constmed  as  affecting 
or  Intending  to  affect  or  In  any  way  Interfere  with  the  laws  of  any 
Slate  or  Territory  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation,  use,  or 
distribution  of  water  used  in  irrigation.' 

"The  i.ct  of  June  21.  1906  (c  3504.  34  Stat.  325.  375).  made  an 
appnpriHtion  for  constructing  Irrigation  systems  to  Irrigate  lands 
of  the  Uncompahgre.  Uintah,  and  White  River  Utes  In  Utah,  with 
the  proviso  that  'such  Irrigation  systems  shall  be  constructed  and 
completed  and  held  and  operated,  and  water  therefor  appropriated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah."  etc.  This  was  amended  by 
the  Indian  Apprc^riatlon  Act  of  March  3.  1909.  c  263.  35  Stat.  781. 
812.  which  again  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  Utah 
m  reprpect  of  appropriation,  and  provided  "that  the  appropriation 
Fhoulri  "be  u.>=ed  only  In  the  event  of  failure  to  procure  from  the 
State  of  Utah  or  its  officers  an  exten.sion  of  time  In  which  to 
make  final  proof  for  waters  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  '  " 

It  thus  appears  that  by  repeated  acts  of  the  Congress  a  definite 
national  policy  from  which  there  has  never  been  the  sUghtest 
deviation,  was  long  since  determined  upon,  to  wit.  that  the  Federal 
Oo\-emrnent  shall  proceed  In  conformity  with  "the  local  customs, 
law  and  decisions  of  courts"  of  the  resjxxrtive  States  In  relation 
to  the  control,  appropriation,  use  and  distribution  of  water  within 
their  borders. 

STATE    CONSTITUTIONS 

Purthermore.  in  the  respective  constitutions  of  the  several  Irrl- 
gnted-land  States,  which  constitutions  were  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Federal  Government  prior  to  the  admission  of 
these  States  to  the  Union,  the  same  principle  of  control  by  each 
State  of  the  waters  within  Its  borders  was  strongly  emphaslTied. 

For  example ;  Before  Colorado  was  admitted  to'  the  Union  on 
August  1,  1876,  Its  constitution  was  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Sections  5  and  6  of  article  XVI  of  the  Colorado  Consti- 
tution, then  were  and  still  are  as  follows: 

'"Sec.  5.  Water,  public  property:  The  water  of  every  natural 
stream,  not  heretofore  appropriated,  within  the  State  of  Colorado, 
Is  horeby  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  public,  and  the  same  is 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  State,  subject  to  api>ro- 
priation  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"Sec.  6.  Diverting  unappropriated  water;  priority:  The  right  to 
divert  the  unappropriated  waters  of  any  natural  "stream  to  bene- 
ficial uses  shall  never  be  denied.  Priority  of  appropriation  shall 
rive  the  better  right  as  between  those  using  the  water  for  the  same 
purpose;  but  when  the  waters  of  any  natural  stream  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  service  of  all  those  desiring  the  use  of  the  same,  those 
using  the  water  for  domestic  purposes  shall  have  the  preference 
over  thase  clalmh^.g  for  any  other  purpose,  and  those  using  the 
water  for  agricultural  purjxjses  shall  have  preference  over  those 
using  the  same  for  manufacturing  purposes." 


Before  Wyoming  was  admitted  to  the  Un!:>n.  Julv  10.  IR&C  its 
con.^^tituticn  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Section  31  of  article  I.  belnr  a  part  of  the  "Declaration  of 
Kignts     m  this  constitution,  was  and  still  is  as  follows: 

"Sec  31.  Water  being  essential  to  industrial  prosperity,  of  Imilted 
amount,  and  easy  of  diversion  from  its  natural  channels  its  ccntrol 
must  be  In  the  State,  which,  In  providing  for  Its  use.  shall  equaily 
guard  all  the  various  Interests  involved." 

Article  \TII  was  and  still  Is  as  follows; 

"Irrigation  and  water  rights. 

"Section  1.  Water  is  State  propertv:  The  water  of  all  natural 
streams,  springs,  lakes,  or  other  collections  of  still  water  within 
the  tx)undarles  of  the  Stale,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  property 
cf  the  State.  r     i-      j 

"Sec.  2.  Board  of  control:  There  shall  be  constituted  a  board  of 
control,  to  be  composed  of  the  State  engineer  and  superintendents 
of  the  water  divisions,  which  shall,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law,  have  the  supervision  of  the  waters  of  the 
State  and  of  their  appropriation,  distribution,  and  diversion,  and 
of  the  various  officers  connected  therewith.  Its  decisions  to  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts  of  the  State. 

"Sec.  3.  FYionty  of  appropriation:  Priority  of  appropriation  for 
beneficial  uses  shall  give  the  better  right  No  appropriation  shall 
be  denied  except  when  such  denial  is  demanded  by  the  public 
interests. 

"Sec.  4.  Water  divisions:  The  legislature  shall  by  law  divide  the 
State  mto  four  water  divisions,  and  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
superintendents  thereof. 

"Sec.  5.  State  engineer:  There  shall  be  a  State  engineer  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  and  confirmed  bv  the 
senate;  he  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  six  (6)  years,  or  until 
his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified 
He  ahall  be  president  of  the  board  of  control,  and  shall  h^ve  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  waters  of  the  State  and  of  the  officers  con- 
nected with  Its  distribution.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  this 
position  who  has  not  such  theoretical  knowledge  and  such  prac- 
tical experience  and  skill  as  shaU  fit  him  for  the  posiUon.  ' 

Similar  provisions  were  embodied  In  the  consUtutions  of  other 
Irrigated-land  States,  which  constitutions  were  submitted  prior  to 
their  admission  to  the  Union  and  were  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  provisions  still  remain  in  these  constitutions 
For  example : 

Section  15  of  article  HI.  Constitution  of  Montana,  admitted  to 
the  Union  November  8.  1889. 

Article  XV  of  the  Constitution  of  Idaho,  which  State  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  by  act  of  Congress  July  3,   1890. 

Article  X\T;I,  Constitution  of  Utah,  which  State  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  January  4,  1896. 

Sections  1.  2.  and  3  of  article  XVI.  Constitution  of  New  Mexico, 
which  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  January  6,   1912 

Sections  1  and  2  of  article  X\ai.  Constitution  of  Arizona,  which 
State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  February  14.  1912. 

Prom  the  foregoing  It  Is  manifest  that  one  of  the  condition? 
upon  which  the  people  of  the  irrigated-land  States  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  statehood,  was  that  the  respective  States  .-should 
have  the  right  of  control,  appropriation,  use.  and  distribution  of 
waters  within  their  borders.  In  conformity  with  their  local  customs, 
laws,  and  decisions  of  their  courts.  This  was  part  of  the  solemn 
covenant  entered  Into  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  respective  Irrigated-land  States.  Any  departure 
therefrom  would  constitute  a  breach  by  the  Federal  Government 
cf  such  solemn  covenant. 

It  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  irrigated-land  States  that  care 
should  be  taken,  In  revising  the  so-called  regional -authority  bills, 
to  make  sure  that  there  shall  be  no  departure  therein  from  the' 
national  policy,  long  since  established  and  in  reliance  upon  which 
the  West  has  been  settled  and  developed,  viz:  Tlaat  the  control, 
appropriation,  use,  and  distribution  of  the  waters  within  those 
States  shall  be  subject  to  their  local  customs,  laws,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  their  courts. 


The  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  H.'VMr.<;HlKE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  20  (Icgislaiivc  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16),  1937 


ARTICLE  BY  DOROTHY  THOMPSON  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE  DECE^fBER  20.  1P37,  ALSO  EDITORIAL  FROM 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST  DECEMBER  19.  1937 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ark  unanimoi:s  con.sent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Doroihy  Thcmp- 
6on  dealing  with  tiie  farm  bill,  published  in  the  Nev.   York 
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Decemb  er 


Herald  Tribune  of 
dealing  uith  the  same  sub, 
Pest  of  December  19,  1937. 

There  being  no  objectioti 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  th 


[From  tJae  New  Torfc  Heiaid  Tribune.  December  20,  1937] 

On  the  Record 

(By  Dorcthy  Thompson) 

THE    FARM    gTT.I. 
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On  Friday  the  Senate  of  tlio 
Ing    the   American   farmer 
operator."     The  cooperator 
who  cooperates  with  fellow 
the  Federal  Govemment  and 
individual   farm  Into  line  wlih 
German     Nazis    have 
"Glelchschaltung."     The 

States,   counties  within  th< 
which  the  county  agent  will 
the  quota  that  each  farmer 
ketable   commodities.     This 
value   and   price   of   the 
individual  enterprise 
with  them.     The  committee 
the  power  of  economic 
committee  would  not  dream, 
vote !     There  are  in  these  co: 
over  the  individual  farmer, 
tlon!     Oh,  yeah? 

For  thus  making  himself 
ment  and  surrendering  hia 
cooperator   Is,   of   course,   to 
obeys  the  rules,  he  gets  a 
heavy  penalties. 

To  be  sure,  a  jrfeblscite  Is 
effective.     If  one-third  of  the 
the  allocations,  then  the 
siblllty    of    one-third    of 
Instrument? 

At    a   meeting    of    the 
Memphis  on  October  29,  193 
tentative  of  the  Department 
Mr.  Johnston  is  a  cotton 
efficient  manager  of   a  huge 
interests,  which  has  been  a 
Federal   Government.     Mr. 
needs    to    worry    about    the 
possibly  want  to  remain 
who  might  possibly  disagree 

"Cotton  growers  want 
"1  don't  care  whether  we 
cause  Lf  we  can  get  75 
gram  wHl  become  compuL3or3 
by  and  see  the  minority 
operate    by   legislation,   they 
riders.     I  believe  that  a 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnston, 
riding  breeches,  and  boots  or 
and  Impracticable  costiime  of 
was  designed  for  an  Ulegal 
ganlzatlon  which  has  the 
resentatlve    of    the 
masks  and  nightgowns.     Any 
the  right  persons,  would  hav< 
hke  one  of  his  own  sheep. 

Funny.     We  used  to  pi 

Do  the  farmers  want  this 

They  do  not.     They  want 
the    disadvantageous   position 
relief  from  an  overwhelming 
want   help   so   badly   that 
the  dotted  hne.     The  mortgai^e 
nally.     He   has   Just   been 
mortgage  In  the  history  of 
Independence. 

Does  the  Senate  believe  In 

It  does  not.     Any  number 
are    extremely   queasy   about 
the  farmers  want  help;    they 
session;    the  whole  question 
cated.     It  might  be  well   to 
dent.     The  wage  and  hour 
etc. 

Win  this  bill  solve  the  farm( 

Come  back  in  5  years  and  asi 
It  are  totally  inadequate  to 
nation  broL'ght  about  by  the 
market  and  buying  them  in 
which  adds  50  to  100  percent 

I  w:ll  go  Into  the  prophecy 
farmer  the  bill  will  be  disasr 
methods  in  America  have 
foreign  consumers,  who  once 


United  States  passed  a  bm  abollsh- 
substltuting    In   his    place    a    "co- 
one  becomes  confused,  is  not  one 
ucers  but  one  who  cooperates  with 
brings  the  production  policy  of  hi^ 
the   Government's   program.     The 
the     perfect     description     of     It  ■ 
farmer  Is  to  be  "gleichgeschaltet." 
States,   and   county   committees   on 
be  an  ex  officio  member  will  decide 
devote  to  the  production  cf  mar- 
c^uota   will,   of   course,   determine   the 
quota,    and   not   the   farmer's 
,   energy,   and   what  he   produces 
hiat  determines  this  quota  will  hold 
over  the  indlvid'oal  farmer.     That 
Df  course,  of  Influencing  the  farmers' 
ttees,  with  power  of  life  and  death 
opportunities  for  political  corrup- 


employee  of  the   Federal   Govem- 

i|lghts   to  control   his   own   farm,   the 

be   remunerated    by    subsidy.     If    he 

If  he  disobeys,  he  pays  extremely 


provided  for  before  allocations  become 

farmers  in  a  given  area  vote  against 

n  is  overridden.     Is  there  any  po&- 

farmers    using    this    "democratic" 


farrcers 
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hi.ve 
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ch  isel. 


contrjl 


Departme  nt 
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cf 
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0,  1937,  and  also  an  editorial 
ect.  published  in  the  Washington 

,.  the  article  and  editorial  were 
Record,  as  follows: 


Farm    Bureau    Federation    In 

Mr.   Oscar  Johnston,   special   repre- 

of  Agriculture,  made  a  little  speech. 

he   Is,   that  Is  to  aay,   the   very 

cotton   plantation   owned   by   BritLsh 

beneficlaryi^  of  subsidies  from  th© 

Jfchnstcn  made    It   clear   that   nobody 

few    rugged    individuals    who    might 

and  not  become  "cooperators  "  or 

^th  the  allotments  of  quotas. 

control   of   production,"  he   said. 
compvUsory   control   or   not.     Be- 
of  the  farmers  to  Join,   the  pro- 
That  75  percent  would  not  ."^tand 
If   they   cant   make    them    co- 
might    by    Ku    Klux    Klan    or    night 
program  will  become  compulsory." 
But  I  recommend  the  brown  shirt, 
puttees,  rather  than  the  more  flimsy 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.     That,  eLfter  ali, 
c^rcive  organization.     A  coercive  or- 
of  Mr.  Johnston,   "special  rep- 
of    Agriculture,"    wouldn't    need 
simple,  practical   uniform,  worn   by 
the  effect  of  making  a  farmer  look 


backing 


Uncle  Sam  as  a  farmer. 

? 

help.     They   want   compecsation   for 

they    suffer    under    the    tariff    and 

burden  of  debt  and  taxation.     They 

are    being   persuaded    to   sign    on 

has  been  the  farmer's  curse  ctcr- 

to   sign    collectively   the    biggest 

United  States — a  mortgage  on  his 


tin 


th»y 


a&red 
tl.e 


the  bin  it  has  Just  passed? 
of  Senators   who  voted  for   th\?  bfTl 
It.     Why   did    they    do    It?     BecatnsB 
are  expected   to  pas?   a   bill   at  this 

farm  relief  is  enormously  compU- 
make  some   concession  to  the  Presl- 

wlll  make  more  trouble  for  them. 


^s  problems' 

The  compensations  provided  under 

the  farmer  for  tho  d;.scrlm:- 

i^ecesslty  of  selhng  his  goods  in  a  free 

protected  one,  behind  a  tariff  wail 

his  costs. 

busmcfs  and  ^ay  that  for  the  rotten 

is.     The  tariff  and  ar.if.cial  cor.trol 

Ir^ady  made  it  more  profitable  lor  tlie 

aought  half  our  cotton  crop,  to  buy 


coj  Qpensate 


1o 


elsewhere,  from  ^hosp  who  are  wflllirr  to  ppU  In  a  competitive  world 
markot.  We  have  air"  icly  lost  half  of  our  export  trade,  and  we  liavo 
now  pa.-:5rcj  a  biii  to  I.  se  the  rest  of  It. 

And  the  f.j-mer  who  doosn't  grow  r-ottrn  r-ustn't  grow  anything 
rise  for  the  rr-.-arkct  that  mipht  con^pete  with  what  the  fiu^:.crs  of 
the  Middle  West  already  grow  In  Ux>  large  quantities. 

Well,  you  and  I  are  not  farmers,  and  It  doesn't  matter  to  us. 
Doe^s  It? 

We  ?-Tv  eoinT  to  reduce  cotton  acreage.  A  single  bale  of  cotton 
takes  200  to  2.50  man-hours  of  human  labor  to  produce.  We  con- 
template redticing  the  crop  by  8  noo  ("KX)  bales,  which  means  doing 
avriiv  with  1  800,000.000  hours  of  labor.  At  present  W  P.  A.  costs, 
work  relief  for  this  displaced  labor  wiU  cost  $700,000,000.  And  we 
•.vi:i  r^ll  pay  for  it, 

The  President  want.ed  the  ca<t  of  t.hl'?  bill  set.  No  human  being 
can  set  the  cost  of  this  bilL  The  coert  of  the  subsidies  and  the 
administration  will  be  a  m.ere  bapatflle  In  the  total  coFt. 

But  the  cost  Is  not  the  moet  important  *hing  about  it.  Whatever 
we  did  for  the  farmers,  and  something  has  to  be  done,  would  cort 
nirnev  If  we  paid  them  a  direct  =rubsldy,  pfrtimatrd  to  equal  unfair 
"iritT  discrimination  against  them  on  that  portion  of  their  prociuc- 
t;on  domestically  corLsvmaed.  iind  then  lot  them  com. pete  with  the 
r"st  of  the  world  on  the  open  market  thiit  would  cost  a  sTeat  deal 
f  money. 

But  it  wouldn't  establish  a  balanced -parity -ever-normal  system 
,f  farmer  peonage. 

.'^nd  that  Is  what  this  bill  do-  s. 


(Prom  Washington  |D.  C.)  Post  of  December  19.  19371 
A   Lecist-attvb   MoNSTP.osrrr 

Prom  almost  any  angle  of  approach.  pa.=.'%age  of  the  farm  bill  by 
the  E>onate  is  an  astounding  perfcrm.ance  Pew  more  .Tweepln^ 
measures  have  ever  emerged  from  an  .\merican  legislative  chamber. 
Yet  of  these  casting  the  final  votes,  probably  only  a  hnndful  under- 
.stand  all  the  complex  features  of  the  bill  The  usually  .sober  and 
delibenite  Senate  has  been  .stam.peded  Into  approval  of  a  meaF-.iro 
"^.ith  lu'.p-'^dlctable  consequences  for  both  cur  economic  and  politi- 
cal .systems 

Throughout  Its  cor_'-;demtlon  '^f  the  farm  bill  Con£rre5,s  has  been 
under  pres.su.'r.  Cor^mitfer.s  In  both  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  re- 
ported out  bills  before  '.h^y  had  heon  carefully  analyzed  or  prop- 
'^rlv  drafted.  Debate  nt  both  ends  of  the  Capitol  was  hurried,  con- 
fused, and  inadequate.  Such  vital  questions  a.s  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  meas'ure  were  passed  rver  with  the  briefest  comments, 
as  thou?h  the  majority  of  legislators  were  afraid  to  submit  the 
bill  to  that  test. 

When  the  flnal  vote  came  on  Friday  Senators  were  stlU  clamor- 
ing to  be  heard.  But  Vice  PresldiTnt  Garner  drove  the  m.eastiro 
through  by  refu.«:ing  to  recognize  appeals  for  further  debate, 
Nuniero'i.^  Senatr.Ts  must  have  voted  'o  please  farmer  con.stituenta 
regardless  of  the  specific  terms  of  the  bill  or  of  perscnal  convic- 
tions. The  result  Is  a  monsirosity  which.  In  some  respects,  haa 
aroused  the  strong  opposition  of  even  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

From  the  fi.scrU  vivwpolnt  the  hill  "^ither  makes  a  mockery  of 
professed  de.suTs  to  balance  the  Budget  or  is  a  fraud  upon  farmers. 
In  one  .section  It  sets  up  a  p<:)licy  of  regulating  commerce  in  cot- 
ton, wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  rice  "to  the  extent  neces-sary"  to 
prcvide  "parity  of  pricrs"  and  "parity  of  Income"  for  pn">ducer3 
of  such  commodities,  .^nd  it  autliorlzea  expenditure  of  "such 
sumj5  as  are  nerpsir^r^-"  to  carry  otit  this  purpose. 

No  one  can  fore.s<''e  what  the  cost  of  .such  a  program  would  be. 
It  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  .$750,000,000  to  $1,500.- 
000.000.  Farmers  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  funds  will  be 
forthcoming  regardless  of  how  much  money  Is  needed.  But 
another  section  of  the  hudce-podpe  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  scale  down  payments  to  farmers  on  a  pro-rata  basis, 
.so  that  total  outlays  wiU  not  exceed  the  funds  a-w-allable.  Under 
that  provlslt^n  the  entire  que-stlon  of  costs  would  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  tlie  appropriation  rranted  each  year. 

These  ambiguotis  provLsions  indicate  tliat  the  hopes  of  benc- 
Qcianes  are  likely  to  be  disappointed.  Congrt^s^j  has  made  a  pre- 
tence of  being  generous  witliout  providing  the  necessary  fund-^ 
There  Ls  not  the  least  e>:pectation  that  new  tajces  to  support  a 
blUion-doUar  farm  program  will  be  vot>M.  And  if  Congress  at- 
tempts to  spend  more  than  $500,000,000  through  this  bUi,  without 
providing  addrlonal  revenue,  Prc.dent  Roosevelt  is  vu-tually  com- 
mitted  to  a  veto. 

From  an  ndmluistratlve  viewpoint  the  bill  Imposes  an  impos- 
sible task  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  must  .siipervise 
production  on  almost  every  American  farm.  For  he  is  Instructed 
to  deny  benefit  payments  to  farmers  who  use  acreage  taken  out 
of  cultivation  of  basic  crops  for  the  production  of  aoiiimodities  to 
sell  on  the  market. 

This  amendment  Is  designed  to  protect  the  dalrv  Industry.  It 
represents  a  logical  extension  of  the  theory  that  I'arm  pro':pcrity 
Is  to  be  obtained  by  curtailing  output  to  rru-se  prices.  Yet  SenatT 
PoFz,  coauthor  of  the  bill,  points  out  that  huch  {-.oLcn.g  ol  every 
farm  will  be  impossible  and  that  it  may  rcotilt  in  a  break-down 
of   the   entire   program. 

From  the  constitutional  viewpoint,  the  bill  sanctions  an  In- 
credible invasion  of  personal  rights.  Production  quotas  are  to  be 
assigned  to  every  farm.  And  in  periods,  of  surplus  production 
coercive  penalties  will  be  applied  to  every  farmer  maiketmg  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  against  the  lnstructio:-.s  of  the 
Secretary   of  Agriculture.     To  hang  such   a  drastic  regulation  of 
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other  adverse  decLsion  from   the   Supreme   Court  if  thrT^oL^t 
pemuts  this  hrational  measure  to  become  law  President 

tlve   provi.sion.  and   the'^^.?"  tbreat  ^  ^Z'£'c^  B^geT^i 
give   him   ample   rea^n   to   exercise   hts   veto   DoweTlf   this   r^^ 
str^lty    emerges    from    conference    in    anX^^Tke""  iS^rS^S^ 


Tax-Exempt  Salaries  and  Securities— A 
Reexamination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  th:2  senate  of  the  u^^TED  states 

Monday.  Decfmber  20  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday  November 

16).  1937 


ARTICLE    BY    JOSEPH    L.    LEWTNSON    IN    THE    AMERICAN    BAR 
ASSOCIATION  JOURNAL  FOR  SEPTEMBTO   1937 


Mr.  LA  POII.ETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  appearing  In  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
for  September  1.  1937,  enUtled  "Tax-Exempt  Salaries  and  Se- 
curities—A  Rt-exami nation,"  by  Joseph  L.  Lewinson.  I  have 
secured  the  estimate  required  by  the  rules,  and  therefore 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  belnj:  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

T/ix-ExTMTT  Sauuuzs  ANT)  SECTTRmisi   A  Reexamination 
(Doctrine    of    InFtrumentalltles    as    applied    to    national    taxlne 
power  calls   for   "fresh   consideration"— doea  not  go   back   to  Mar- 
shall ,s    celebrat<«d    judgment   in    MrCtdloch    v.    Maryland     but    was 
originated,  amplified,  and  fortified  In  later  cases.     Underlying  ques- 
tion   is   as   to   proper   canon   for   construction    of   powers   expressly 
conferred     on     Congress    by    Constitution.     Present    doctrine     ex- 
pressed by  Chltf  Justice  Hughes  in  Wagner  Act  case.  Is  that' such 
powers  must  not  be  exercised  In  a  way  which  will  disturb  proper 
balance   between   State  and   national   powers,   and   the   question   is 
recpsKarlly   one  of  degree.     It  cannot   be  said   that  historv  shows 
that    implied    absolute    lunltatlons    on    either    National    or    State 
taxing  power  aie  necessary  for  preservation  of  Federal  system  etc.) 
(By  Joseph  L.  Lewinson.  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar) 

I 
Tlie  Immunlly  of  Instrumentalities  from  taxation.  It  Is  said  to 
the  leading  cas3  of  Collector  v.  Day  ^  "is  upheld  by  the  great  law 
of  Relf-preserva:lon."  But,  In  order  to  presen-e  the  Federal  system 
is  it  necessary  to  have  a  rule  of  absolute  prohibition?  Or  may 
nondiscriminatory  taxes  be  permitted  to  stand?  In  short,  would 
the  Federal  6>-s-,em  fly  to  pieces  If  Income,  derived  from  State  and 
municipal  bonds,  were  taxed  on  the  same  basts  as  earned  Income? 
Or  If  State  and  municipal  salaries  were  taxed  on  the  same  h-i^is  as 
ether  salaries? 

In  Bru3h  v.  Commissioner,^  the  latest  case  on  the  subject  of  Im- 
-  munity  of  Instrumentalities  (decided  March  15,  1937).  Ave  Jus- 
tices, speaking  through  Justice  Sutherland,  held  that  the  salary 
of  an  employee  of  Uie  New  York  City  water  s^-stem  was  not  sub- 
ject to  Federal  Income  tax  Justices  Stone  and  Cardozo  concurred 
In  the  result  en  the  ground  that  the  petitioner  had  "brought 
him.self  within  the  terms  of  the  exemption  prescribed  by  Treasury 
Regulation  74.  article  643";  and,  as  the  validity  of  the  regulation 
had  not  been  challenged  by  the  Govemment,  they  expressed  no 
I'pmion  "as  to  the  need  for  revLslon  of  the  doctrine  of  impUed 
immunities  declared  In  earlier  decisions."  Justice  Roberts,  In  a 
ai.=Ksenting  opinion,  concurred  in  by  Justice  Brandcis,  said  that 
the  former  dccitions  had  "not  furnished  the  executive  a  consistent 
rule  of  action,"  Justice  Roberts  also  said;  "The  need  of  equiUble 
and  uniform  administration  of  tax  laws.  National  and  SUte,  and 
tne  Just  demand  of  the  citizen  that  the  rules  governing  the  en- 
lorcement  of  those  laws  shall  be  ascertainable  require  an  attempt 
at  rationalization  and  restatement.* 

'  11  Wall,   113   (1871) 

*81  L  Ed.  Ad\.  Op.  443  (1937). 


000 

While  the  views  of  the  fo-ir  Justices  are  ar-e^-'n^    m  the  'cht  rt 
^eL-er,nc  v    Poirers  '   (which  held  that  trustees  cr^^rn J  the  Bo^ 
^^n..   t^'"^''^'^  ^^^i^-^-y  under  a  public  trust  mu^t"^  p^v  Fede-a'   ml 

^p^lSrS^l^^^^ai^  4  or  e  to  3  m  cases  c:her 

tRT^S  ^^'^'^^   '^f'^f  ^'^^^^   decisions.    Congres.<=    mav    nc'    'evv   a 
tax  on  mcome  derived  from  State  or  munlcloal  sec    n/i.^^  r^™.. 
by  levying  an  excise  measured  bv  income    mav  '^arh  ^or^    .'^     ' 

^nti.'hP"'^'^  ^"°^^  ^^^^^  '"^^  United ^.at^I  i'cumies  o? 
SSS^r^^^P*'*"^-   °'"   ^^dl^idual    income    derlvi    fror     iLSI 

;sf  rre7hrb:i--^=Sab°L  -----;  J 

'^irf.^dS^:   ^"'^"    ^"^^^    "^-^^^    Cardozralo^e  ?e7usin'g 

t^n^^^^^^^^^^l°^  '^°^  °°^  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  exar 
tlon.  the  weight  of  the  burden,  or  the  extent  of  the  ^tlnt  tn" 
terference    with    sovereign    Independence.     Where    U  ^i^  the 
Si?S  o1  Te,^^^''  °-  -^°"^  -^--^  ^^  -SS-  or  ill! 
On   the   other   hand.   In   an   attempt  at   rationalization    and    re 
£f   ?^  salJd-    "^  '^'*"^'  '^^°^  '°'  -^^'^  Brai^deS  and  hlL. 

the^Na'S^il^^^  ^tft*  *^*  reciprocal  rights  and  Immunl'le.  of 
tne  national  and  a  State  Govemment  may  be  safeeuardpd  hv  th*. 
^rvance  of  two  limitations  upon  their  re.splct?v^^e4  of^tlx 

SSS'  JI^^.  r^^  '''^'  "^^  exactions  of  the  one  mu.s?Tordiscrm': 
inate  against  the  means  and  Ir^trumcntallties  of  the  nthf>r  ^.-.h 
must  not  directly  burden  the  operations  of  that  other  "  ' 

ca^onS'^  ^  '°'  "^  '^'"°''  ^°^'  ^^"^  ''^^'^'-  ^^'^^^"«  ^--'^^ 
"It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealmg  not  wlt>^  anv  r  T-,rr.c:= 
constitutional  restriction,  but  only  with  an  l^rX^T^pZUtTn  . 
^  his  argument  in  the  Pollock  case,  Joseph  H.  Choate  th  u^ht 
t  worth  While  to  denounce  the  mccme-tax  law  "a.,  communistic 
^  s  purposes  and  tendencies."  And  Justice  Field  ech^d  the 
sentiment  in  his  opinion.  "The  present  as^^ult  upon  clpltiL" 
said  the  distinguished  Jusii,=e,  "is  but  the  beginning  •'The^ev  ■ 
terances  indicate  the  state  of  economic  opinion  at  the  time  Tlie 
change  in  economic  opinion  since  the  Pollock  case  h.v=  been  not 
le^han  the  change  in  social  thought  smce  the  Bake^^hop  ca-e 
From  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  authorities  and  bv  reason 
erf  the  economic  conditions  which  have  super^-ened"— to  anplv 
the  criteria  applied  In  the  Washington  Minimum  Waec  Cii.se  -it 
appears  "not  only  appropriate  but  •  •  •  imperative"  t'lat 
T.he  subject  should  receive  fresh  ccnsideration  "  • 

^hnw"^yT!^  .H°f  ^^K^^^i^^'l-f'^^  ^^^  doctrine  of  instrumentalities  will 
™or  L  '  ^^l  ^^  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  national  t^-ixln- 
power  does  not  go  back  to  the  celebrated  Judgment  nf  Chief  Ju'^! 
tice  Marshall  in  McCuUock  v.  M aryland .^^tlt  was  oruTinatecl  m 
Collector  v,  Day.-  amplified  In  Pollock  v.  Farmer..'  Loan  d-  7Yt/." 
Sf.J.'^K  ^°^^«^  ^°  ^PO"^  V,  Gore,^'  and  (2)  It  L«  not  too  much 
ffo^'^n?«K.^,  t°  fpu^'^^thecTeUcal  basis  for  "an  asserted  implica- 
tion of  absolute  limitations  upon  the  Federal  taxing  power  anv 
more  than  upon  other  powers  expresslv  granted  to  the  crenerai 
govemment  by  the  Constitution:  and  (31  the  experience  ?f  tMs 
country  as  well  as  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Com- 
S^J^c.^'5n°'  ^^^™1^-  ^^'^  ^^°^  that  a  Federal  svstem  is  n^t 
t^if^r^  ^  fulcrum  of  implied  absolute  limitation^  on  Federal 
S^^J^^n';  f^""  /"^'^"  supreme  Court  might  well  recede  fr^m 
!?1?^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^"""^  against  Gore  that  the  sixteenth  amend- 
^IL  ^^  P°  P^''^'"  ^  Congress  to  reach   Income  not   otherwise 

7t^^  "^^y^^^ces.  nondiscriminating  Federal  taxes,  includne 
^Z^^^.^^\^'i^  mmilclpid  securities  as  weU  as  salaries,  shouM 
ordinarily  be  held  constltutlonaL 

n 

..rJ^J^  ?^*  ^^  ^°  3feCt^oc^  V.  Maryland  wa.s  a  stamp  tax  nnd 
nor^^o^""  ^H  ^  note  issues  of  banks  operating  in  the  State  and 
not  chartered  by  the  State  legislature.  The  tax  was.  therefore  d*<=- 
crlmlnatory  and  obviously  designed  to  drive  the  Bank  of  the  U-**'ed 
States  out  of  Maryland.  But  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  m--p 
concerned  with  forging  a  weapon  against  nullification  sentiment. 

•293  U.  S.  214   (1934). 

*See,   e.   g..   Bumct  v.   Cor.-mado  Oil   d-  Gas   Co     (285   U    S    393 
(1932)):   South  Carolina  v.   United  States    (199  U    S    437   ( 1905  n  • 
Indian  Motorcycle  Co.  v.  United  States  (283  U.  S.  570   (1931)  )     see 
infra  note  35,     See  also.  Paul  and  Mertens,  Law  of  Federal  Incv-me 
Taxation  (1934i,  vol.  1,  sec.  6.65  et  seq  .  especially  sec    6  70 
'See  cases  cited  In  Notes  2(3,  28,  29.  30,  31,  44.  "71,  73 
*  Trinityfarm  Cons.  Co.  v.  Grosiean  (291  U    S    466    471   (1934n 
'Brush  V.  Commissioner  (81  L.  Ed,  Adv,  Op  ,  443    452  (1937)  ) 
'  R'lZcuita  v.  Bunn  (282  U.  S,  216,  231  (1931 )) . 
"  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish  (81  L.  Ed.  Adv.  Op.  466  (1937)  ) 
"4  Wheat.  316   (1819).  ^  v^wo/;;. 

"  11  Wall.  113    (1871), 

"157  D,  S    429;    158  U.  S.  GOl   (1893), 

^'253  U.  S.  245   (1920). 
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which  •^as  rarrp.tnt,  eppeclal! 
cat-?  b'"f:re  the  C-  urt.''     So 
wrote  an  es^ay  on  national  pc^wer 
reason  of  the  supremacy  of 
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ena<:tecl 
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the  nselves. 
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tie 
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here,  the  States  were  forbidc.i 
agenry  or  mstrumentaJity  of  the 
any  State  tax  en  the  functioris 
whether  dL-criminatory  or  not, 
that  connection  that  he  said,  ' 
stroy,"  and  the  "States  have 
to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or 
ot  the  constitutional  laws 
tion    the   powers   vested   in 
however,  was  at  pains  to 
In  meeting  the  contention 
tain  the  right  of  the  General 
by  the  States  would  equally 
tax  banks  chartered  by  the 
two  cases  are  not  on  the  samt 
the  States,  and  the  States 
and,  by  their  representations, 
added    that    Marshall    upheld 
levied  on  the  real  estate  and 

WTiile  in  Marshall's  time  thd 
tlon    sentiment,    it    is    worth 
thoughtful   citizens   believed 
by  schemes  to  aggrandize 
years  before  the  decision  in 
flndinsrs  of  the  military  tri 
prevented  by  the  expedient  ol 
of  the  Supreme  Court  under 

Collector  v.  Day  held  that 
of  course,  nondiscriminatory, 
of  a  State  probate  Judge, 
national  power  the  doctnne  o. 
McCuUoch  V.   Maryland,   as 
to  Dobbins  v.  Erie  County"   ( 
States  were  prohibited  from 
United  States),  the  Court  sale 
tlon"   of  the   Constitution 
Government  was  "prohibited 
officer   of   a   State."     In   undent 
Court  said: 

"The  supremacy  of  the  General 
relied  on  in  the  argument  of 
in  respect  to  the  question 
two  Governments  are  upon  an 
the  power  'to  lay  and  collect 
to  tax  the  salary  of  a  judicial 
means  or  instrumentahty 
its  most  Important  functions^ 
which  concerns  the  exercise  of 

Pollock  V.  Farmers'  Loan  & 
comes  derived  from  property 
section  8,   clause   4,   to   be 
and  (2)   Incomes  derived  from 
subject  to  national  taxation  a 
conclusion  by  tracing  Income 
tax  on  the  source  woxild  cons 
tax   upon   the   income.     The 
that  a  tax  on  Incomes  derived 
"a  tax  on  the  power  of  the 
borrow  money,  and  consequently 

In  Evans  v.  Gore,  which  helj 
Judge  was  not  subject  to 
taking  to  meet  the  argument 
be   deemed  to  have  authorize* 
that  the  sixteenth  amendmen  , 
the  Pollock  case,  and  not  the 


In  Vir^nla.  than  with  deciding  th? 
arshall  departed  from  the  case  and 
He  took  the  position  that,  by 
National   Government   within  its 
en  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  any 
United  States     Henre  he  held  that 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  uncorLstitutlonal.    It  was  in 
The  power  of  tax  is  the  power  to  de- 
no  power,  by  taxation  or  otherw.se. 
any  manner  control  the  operations 
by  Congress  to  carry  into  execu- 
Gcneral   Government."     Marshall, 
that  the  converse  was  not  true, 
'every  argument  which  would  sus- 
Govemment  to  tax  banks  charterwl 
sustain   the   rights  of  the   States  to 
Government,"  he  said  that  "the 
reason"  because  the  "people  of  all 
,  are  represented  In  Congress. 
?xercise  this  power."  ^     It  should  be 
the    nondiscriminatory    State    taxes 
cjther  property  of  the  bank. 

Union  was  endanr^ered  by  nulllflca- 

remembering    that    in    1871    many 

the    Federal    system    was    threatened 

power.     In   fact,   only   2   or   .3 

Collector  v.  Day  Judicial  review  of  the 

set  up  In  the  South  had  been 

repealing  the  appellate  Jurisdiction 

Habeas  Corpus  Act."^ 

Civil  War  income  tax.  which  was. 

:ould  not  be  collected  on  the  salary 

Court  undertook  to  apply  to  the 

absolute  prohibitions  laid  down  in 

applicable  to  State   power.     Referring 

in  which  it  had  been  held  that  the 

tpxing  the  salary  of  an  officer  cf  the 

It  would  "upon  the  .'-ame  ccnstruc- 

for  like   reasons,"   show  that   the 

f^om  taxing  the  salary  of  the  Judicial 

aking   to   make   that   showing,    the 


"and 


Fedeial 


Whatever  one  may  think  of 
Marshall   undertook  to  deal   Ir 
theory  of  dual  federalism  appli 
of  tracing  Income  to  Its  sourcp 
Loan  <t   Trust  Co..  or  of  the 
sixteenth  amendment  In  Evan^. 
ccntend  that  In  the  exercise  of 


"  Beverldge.  Life  of  Marshall 
"4  Wheat  316.  435  (1819). 
Opdcn.  9  Wheat.  1    (1824).  Chi 
of  implied  prohibitions  on 
Court  of  Australia  in  Amalga 
SteaTrt<ihip  Co..  28  C.  L.  R.  129 
Tracy  Co..  2'20  U.  S.  107   (1910) 
nitcly  rejected  the  idea  that 
powers  of  Congress  because  of 
Ogden.  supra);   and  see  Enc 
General  for  ^fanitoba,  53  Timet 
Ing  opinion  of  Holmes,  J..  In 
(1918).  and  of  Stone,  J.,  in   C 
(1936). 
'  McCardle  Case.  6  Wall.  318 
"  16  Peters  435   (1842). 
"'CoUector  v.  Day,  11  WalL 


expi  e 
im  I 


the 


(/im  ers 


ta  ses" 


Government,  therefore,  so  much 

■  he  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  In  error 

belore  us,  cannot  be  maintained.     The 

?quality,  and  the  question  is  whether 

enables  the  General  Government 

iifflcer  of  the  State,  which  officer  is  a 

employed  to  carry  into  execution  one  of 

the  administration  of  the  laws,  and 

a  right  reserved  to  the  States."  ^ 

''rust  Co.  held  that  ( 1 )   a  tax  on  In- 

a  direct  tax,  and  under  article  I. 

coijstitutlonal.   had   to  be   apportioned. 

State  or  municipal  bcnd.s  were  not 

all.     The  Court  arrived  at  the  first 

to  its  source,  and  holding  that  if  a 

itute  a  direct  tax,  so  also  would  a 

of   the  second   proposition   was 

from  State  or  municipal  bonds  was 

and  their  Instrumentalities  to 

repugnant  to  the  Constitution." 

that  the  salary  of  a  United  States 

income  tax.  the  Court  (in  under- 

1hat  the  sixteenth  amendment  must 

such  taxation)    took   the  position 

overruled  only  the  first  branch  of 

^cond  branch. 


il 


tasis 


Spates 


rn 


he  absolutes  In  which  Chief  Justice 
McCulloch  V.  Maryland,  or  of  the 

;d  in  Collector  v.  Day.  or  of  the  idea 
insisted  on  In  Pollock  v.  Farmers' 

cramped  construction  given  to  the 
v.  Gore,  no  Informed  person  would 

the  judicial  power,  the  postal  power. 


(1919),  vol.  TV,  chap.  6.    ' 

n  the  subsequent  case  of  Gibbons  v. 

f  Justice  Marshall  rejected  the  idea 

33  powers.     See  discussion  by  High 

ted  Society  of  Engineers  v.  Adelaide 

(1920);  and  see  also  Flint  v    Stcme- 

The  great  Chief  Justice  also  defl- 

courts  had  any  right  to  limit  the 

the  fear  of  their  abuse  (Gibbons  v. 

Cose,  supra;   Forbes  v.  Attorney 

Law  Rep.  211   (1937);  and  dissent- 

mmer  v.  Dagenhart.  247  U.  S.  251 

nited  States  v.  Butler,  297  U.  S.   1 


ila 


(1868),  and  7  Wall.  506  (1869), 
.13.  126   (1871). 


the  commerce  power,  or  the  bankruptcy  power — to  "ay  nothing  of 
The  war  powers — the  National  Government  or  its  a^jenrles  are  ab- 
solutely prohibited  from  interfering  in  any  degree  with  the  States 
or  their  "Instrumentalities." 

Permis:5lble  interferences  with  State  governments  and  their  "In- 
strumcnt.alltles"  are.  Indeed,  many  and  varied. 

The  Federal  courts  may  by  habeas  corpiLS  release  persons  who 
are  in  the  ctistody  of  State  officers.''  Congress  inay  require  the 
State  courts  to  adminLstcr  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act.-'^ 
United  States  mail  truck.s  may  decline  to  comply  with  local  h^ad- 
licht  specifications.^  Mail-truck  operators  need  not  take  out  local 
dri^-er  s  licenses.^  A  public  utUity  acting  under  Federal  authority 
may  construct  a  dam  and  flood  an  arra.  inrludiiic:  a  county  seat, 
whpre  the  county  records  are  kept.**  Soldiers  in  the  execution  of 
crdi>rs  may  disregard  local  speed  laws.=*  A  State  owning  and  opi^r- 
ating  a  terminal  raUroad  may  be  subjected  to  the  penalties  jin- 
po-sed  by  the  Federal  Safety  Applianr  Act  irrespective  cf  wheth-r 
the  State  is  acting  ;n  a  sovereign  or  private  capacity.-' 

D<?es  the  national  taxing  power  stand  on  a  difTerent  fontinr'? 

C  nt^ress  m.ay  tax  the  notes  of  a  bank  incorporated  under  a  State 
:iw,  though  the  purpose  of  the  tax  Ls  to  drive  the  note.s  rut  of 
circulation.*  Congress  may  tax  the  trart^mLsslon  of  property  by 
inheritajice  or  will,  though  the  States  and  not  Corfr^ss  have 
created  the  privilege  of  succession.*^  Congress  may  tax  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  corporate  franchise,  though  a  State  and  not  Contrrcss 
has  brought  the  franchise  Into  being-*  Congress  may  imp.i^v>  .-ui 
import  tax  on  scientific  Instruments  imported  by  a  State  agency, 
though  the  Instruments  are  to  be  used  In  the  performance  if  ',i 
strictly  governmental  function. =•  Congress  may  impose  a  tax  on 
State  banks,  measured  by  the  average;  amount  of  their  deposits, 
though  depcsit.^;  of  State  funds  are  not  excluded  "• 

And  despite  the  suprem.acy  clause  In  the  Constitutlnn,  a  State  In 
the  exercise  of  Its  taxing  power  may  enter  tlie  domain  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  A  State  may  tax  a  ccrporatl(-n  -^ngatrod  almost 
exclusively  in  interstate  commerce  and  rnea.>^urc  the  tax  bv  net 
profits  derived  from  Interstate  com.mcrce."  A  State  mav  Imp'ose  a 
tax  on  corporations,  measured  by  Income,  without  allowing  deduc- 
tions on  income  realized  from  the  United  States  Government  bonds 
or  from  United  States  patents  or  copyrights.^  A  State  may  tax  the 
Income  cf  an  Indian  derived  from  "oil  lands  admlnirtercd  by  an 
'•instrum'-'ntality   of  the  National   Government. ■" 

Up  to  within  a  twelvemonth  the  doctrine  of  Instnimrntalitics  had 
not  been  held  applicable  to  national  powers  other  than  the  ta-xln" 
power.  "^ 

In  United  Statr.9  v  California  It  was  argoied  that  a  terminal  rail- 
road owned  and  operated  by  a  State  was  not  subject  to  the  Federal 
Safety  Appliance  Act  because  the  railroad  was  a  State  instrumen- 
tality.    But  Justice  Stone,  speaking  lor  the  whole  Court,  said: 

"The  analogy  of  the  constitutional  immunity  of  State  instrumen- 
talities from  Federal  taxation,  on  which  respondent  relies,  is  not 
illuminating,  Tliat  immunity  is  implied  from  the  nature  of  ovir 
Federal  system  and  the  relation^ihlp  uithiu  it  of  State  sind  N.Miioual 
Governments,  and  is  ecjually  a  restriction  on  taxation  by  either  of 
the  instrumental, ties  of  the  other.  •  •  •  But  there  is  no  such 
limltatl(jn  upon  the  j)Ienary  power  t.o  regulate  commerce."" 

In  A.shton  V  Cameron,  Etc  .  District.^-  however,  it  was  held  that 
the  doctrine  of  immunity  of  instrumentalities  limiWd  the  bank- 
ruptcy power  of  Congre-v;.  Speaking  for  the  Court  (Hughes,  C.  J.; 
Cardozo.  Brandeis.  and  stone.  JJ  .  dissenting  on  the  applic£.tion  of 
the  doctrine  to  the  Mtmicipai  Bankruptcy  Act),  Justice  McReynolds 
said: 

"The  power  'to  establish  •  •  •  urdform  laws  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcies'  can  h.ave  no  higher  rank  or  Importance  in  our 
.■scheme  cf  government  than  the  power  'to  lay  and  collect  taxes  ' 
Both  are  erantcd  by  the  .same  section  of  the  Constitution,  and  we 
find  no  reason  for  sa>nng  that  one  Is  Impliedly  limit<?d  by  the 
necessity  of  preserving  independence  of  the  States  while  the  other 
is  not." 

And  in  the  Waener  Act  cases.  .<=-peaklr.fr  of  the  comm.erce  pow^r  in 
the  majority  npi.-non.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said: 

"UndoubU'diy  the  scope  of  this  p*:)wer  must  be  considered  In 
the    light    of   our    dual    system    of    government    and    may    not    be 

'"Frank  v.  Mavgzim.  237  U    S    309   (IQIS). 

^' Secrjnd  Emplryyr^.r  Liability  Casc.f.  223  U.  S.  1    (1912). 

-■Ex  partr  Wil'inan.  277  Fed.  819    (1921). 

-Johnson  v.  Maryland.  254  U.  S.  51    (1920). 

'^Missouri  ex  rel.  v.  Union  Electric  Lightd:  Pmcer  Co  42  Fed  (2d) 
692  (1930).  ■'  •  ' 

-*  State  r.  Burton.  41  R.  I.  303  (1918). 

'United  States  v.  California.  297  U    S    175    (1936) 

»  Veazie  Bunk  v.  Fcnno.  8  Wall.  533   ( 186S) . 

'^  Krio^rlton  v    M'^yre,  178  U    S    41   ( 1900  i . 

*"  Flint  V.  Stove-Tracy  Co.  220  U.  S.  107   (1910i 

-' B'Mrd   of    TruHecs  of   University  of  Jllinoi'j 
289  U    S    48   I 19J3). 

■"  Manhattan  Co.  v   Blake,  148  U.  S.  412   (1893). 

■■'  Hump  Hairpin  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Emerson.  253  U  S  290  (1922)  •  \or*h- 
we^tem  Mutual  Life  Ir^.  Co.  v.  State  of  Wisconsin,  275  U.  S.  136 
( 1927 ) . 

=  Pacifir  Co  v  John-^on.  285  U  S  480  (1932)-  Fox  Film  Co  v 
Dcrtjal.  286   IT    S    12;J    (  ]932i  '      ' 

^^  Indian  Terr-iKrry  OU  Co    v    Board,  288  U.  S.  325   (1933) 
»•  297  U.  S.   175.   184-  185  (1936). 
»298  U.  a.  513,  530  (1936). 
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extended  so  as  to  embrace  efTects  upon  Interstate  commerce  so 
Inaircct  and  remote  that  to  embrace  them.  In  view  of  our  complLX 
society,  would  effectually  obliterate  the  distinction  between  what 
Is  national  and  what  is  local  and  create  a  complete  centralized 
government  "  ^ 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  underlying  question  is  as 
to  the  proper  canon  for  the  con.struction  of  powers  expressly  con- 
ferred o:\  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

During  the  150  years  of  our  national  life  difTerent  canons 
have  loinptled  for  supremacy  Marshall  rejected  the  theory 
of  "in  plied  prohibitions"  upon  the  express  powers  altogether, 
and  ln.s:i>U>d  that  the  commerce  power  "like  all  others  vested  in 
C<  ngrevs  •  •  •  acknowledges  no  limitations  other  than  are 
pre-v nbed  In  the  Constitution."  '^  Taney  brought  forth  the  theory 
of  dual  federalism,  under  which  national  powers  are  limited  by 
the  powers  reserved  to  the  States.  TliB.t  theory  was  knocked  in 
the  head  at  Appomattox.  It  was,  however,  revived  in  Collector 
V.  Day.  but  after  a  time  it  again  went  down  ■*  Indeed,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Marshall's  canon  (with  Its  coroukry.  the 
discretion  of  Congress  is  not  reviewable  by  the  courts)  was  re- 
garded as  neeessiLry  if  this  were  "to  remain  a  govei-nment  of  laws 
and  not  of  men."  «"  But  Maisiiall's  canon  Itself  again  went  dow^l 
In  Uic  First  Child  Labor  case  and  the  A  A.  \.  case.*  Tlie  present 
doctrine  as  expressed  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes  In  the  Wagner  Act 
case  is  thiit  expresstnl  powers  of  Congress  must  not  be  exercised 
In  a  way  that  will  disturb  the  proper  balance  between  State  and 
National  powers,  and  "the  question  is  necessarily  one  of  degree  ' 
And.  a-s  sugpested  by  Justice  Cardozo  in  the  Social  Security  cases 
m  order  to  transcend  the  national  taxing  pwwer  an  act  of  Congress 
must  "call  for  a  surrender  by  the  Stales  of  powers  essential  to 
their  quiiiil-soverelgn  existence."  *• 

rv 

While  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  Instrumentalities  has 
withdrawn  billions  of  dollars  from  taxation,  has  led  to  municipal 
extravagance,  and  has  .slowed  down  Industry,  It  cannot  be  said  that 
cur  history  shows  Im.plled  absolute  limitations  on  either  the 
National  or  State  ti.xmg  power  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  system — In  other  words,  that  taxes  Imposed  by  one 
government,  which  in  some  degree  hamper  the  other  but  do  not 
discriminate  against  It.  are  necefisarlly  unconstitutional 

In  unanimously  holding  tliat  the  States  and  their  "instrumentali- 
ties" arc  not  entitled  to  import  articles  duty-free,  the  Court,  speak- 
ing thr!^ugh  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  said: 

"The  principle  Invoked  by  the  petitioner,  of  the  immunity  of 
State  Instrumentalities  from  Federal  taxation,  has  its  inherent 
limitations.  •  •  •  It  is  a  principle  implied  from  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  oiu"  dual  system  of  government  •  •  •  Spring- 
ing from  that  necessity.  It  does  not  extend  beyond  It.  •  •  • 
The  fact  that  the  State  in  the  performance  of  State  functions  may 
use  imported  articles  does  not  mean  that  the  importation  Is  a 
function  of  the  State  government  independent  of  Federal  power. 
•  •  •  It  Ls  for  the  Congress  to  decide  to  what  extent,  if  at  all. 
the  States  and  their  Instrumentalities  shall  be  relieved  of  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  on  Imported  articles."*' 

In  upholding  a  State  corporate  franc^itse  tax  measxzred  by  in- 
come. Including  income  on  Government  bonds.  Justice  Stone, 
speaking  for  the  Court  (McReynolds  and  Butler,  JJ.,  dissenting) 
said: 

"Thus,  In  our  dxial  system  of  government,  action  of  the  one 
government  Ln  the  proper  exercise  of  its  sovereign  powers,  regarded 
as  Innocuous  and  permissible  notwithstanding  Its  incidental  effects 
on  th'>  other,  may  become  offensive  and  be  deemed  forbidden  if  It 
discriminates  against  the  other.  State  taxes  which,  if  nondiscrlml- 
natorj-.  wotild  be  upheld,  even  though  they  reach  or  affect  those 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce,  are  condemned  if  they  discrimi- 
nate." *• 

In  upholding  a  use  tax  on  "any  article  of  tangible  personal 
property"  purchased  in  a  Stat«  not  having  a  sales  tax.  Justice 
Cardozo,  speaking  for  the  Court  (McReynolds  and  Butler,  JJ.,  dis- 
eentlng^ .  said: 

"Things  acquired  or  transported  In  Interstate  commerce  may  be 
subjected  to  a  property  tax,  nondiscriminatory  in  Its  operation, 
when  they  have  become  part  of  the  common  mass  of  property 
•within  the  State  of  destination.  •  •  •  This  is  so.  Indeed, 
though  they  are  still  In  the  original  packages.  •  •  •  por  like 
reasons  they  may  be  subjcctc'd.  when  once  they  are  at  rest,  to  a 
nondiscriminatory  tax  upon  use  or  enjoj-ment.  •  •  •  tt^o 
privilege  of  use  is  only  one  attribute,  among  many,  of  the  bundle 
of   privileges   that    make   up    property   or   ownership.     •      •     •     A 


^National  Labor  Rel  Bd.  v.  Jones  <t-  Laughlin  S.  Corp..  81  L.  Ed. 
Adv.  Op.   563.  575    (1937) 

^Gibbons  v.  Ogden.  9  Wheat.  1.  196   (1824). 

"Lottery  Case,  188  U.  S.  321  (1903);  Northern  SecuHties  Case, 
193  U    S.  197   (1904);    Hoke  v.   United  States,  227  U.  S.  308   (1913). 

"Northern  Securities  Case.  193  U.  8    197,  338   (1904). 

"Hammer  v.  DagenJiart.  247  U.  S.  251  (1918);  United  States  v. 
Butler.  297  U.  S.  1    (1936). 

"  National  Labor  Rel.  Bd.  v.  Jones  <t  Laughlin  S.  Corp^  81  L.  Ed. 
Adv.  Op.  563.  571    (1937). 

'^  Stcuard  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis.  81  L.  Ed.  Adv.  Op.  779   (1937). 

••'  Board  of  Trustees  of  University  of  Illinois  v.  United  States  (289 
U.  S.  48.  59   (1933)  ). 

**  Pacific  Co.  v.  Johnscm  (285  U.  S.  4S0,  493  (1932)). 


State  Is  at  liberty.  If  it  pleases,  to  tax  them  a".l  collectively,  or  to 
separate  the  faggots  and  h,y  the  charge  distributively     •      •      •. 

"Equality  is  the  theme  jiat  run^  through  all  the  sections  of  the 
statute     •     •      •. 

"When  the  account  Is  made  up,  the  stranger  from  afar  is  subject 
to  no  greater  burdens  as  a  consequence  of  ownership  than  the 
dweller  within  the  gates."  « 

In  upholding  a  State  taji  on  net  Income  of  domestic  corporations 
Including  net  income  derived  from  Inter.state  commerce  it  was 
said  by  Mr.  Justice  Pitney  in  a  leading  cas,-  . 

"Such  a  tax,  when  imposed  on  net  incomes  from  wha'rver 
source  arising.  Is  but  a  m.ethod  of  disuibutiiig  the  cost  of  gcvem- 
ment.  like  a  tax  upon  property  cr  upon  franchises  trei,ted  as 
property;  and  if  there  l^e  no  discrimination  against  interstate 
commerce,  either  in  the  admeasurement  of  the  tax  or  in  the  means 
adopte-d  for  enforcing  It.  it  constitutes  one  of  the  ordinary  and 
general  burdens  of  government,  from  which  person.';  and  c^ro  - 
rations  otherwise  subject  to  the  JurLsdlction  of  the  States  arc  not 
exem.pted  by  the  Federal  Constitution  becaise  thcv  happer  to  be 
engaged  in   commtrce  among  the   States."  " 

In  holding  the  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railrriad  (altho-ogh 
chartered  by  Congress  for  the  carriage  of  mail,  troops  and  war 
supplies)  was  subject  to  State  taxation,  the  Cotui,  said,  in  th«  lead- 
ing case  of  Unicn  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  v.  Penu^ton:  *' 

"But  it  is  often  a  difficult  question  whether  a  tax  imposed  by 
a  State  does  in  fact  invade  the  domain  of  the  General  Govcri.ment 
or  Interfere  with  Its  operations  to  such  an  extent  or  in  such  =» 
m.anner  as  to  render  It  unwarranted.  It  cannot  be  that  a  State 
tax  which  remotely  affects  the  efficient  exerciBe  of  a  Federal  power 
is  for  that  reason  alone  inlubited  by  the  Constitution  To  hold 
that  would  be  to  deny  to  the  States  all  power  to  tax  persons  or 
propeny.  E\-ery  tax  levied  by  a  State  withdraws  from  the  reach 
of  Federal  t;ixation  a  portion  of  the  property  from  which  it  is 
taken,  tind  to  that  extent  diminishes  the  subject  upon  which  Fed- 
eral taxes  may  be  laid.  The  States  are  and  thev  must  ever  be, 
coexistent  with  the  National  Government.  Neither  m.ay  dtstroy 
the  other.  Hence  the  Federal  Constitution  must  receive  a  prac- 
tical  con-structlon." 

The  experience  of  Canada  also  shows  that  "the  great  law  cf 
Eelf-preservaticn"  does  not  require  that  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments be  prohibited  from  imposing  ncndiscrlminatory  taxes  on 
"the   in.<rumentallties"   of   each   other. 

In  1887  a  nondLscnminating  tax  levied  by  a  Province  on  a  bank 
chartered  by  the  Dominion  Government  was  upheld  bv  the  Privy 
Council."  In  Forbes  v  Attorney-General  for  Manitoba,^  decided 
January  15.  1937,  It  was  held  by  the  Privy  Council  that  provincial 
income  tax  was  collectible  on  the  salaries  of  clvU  servants  cf  the 
Dominion.  And  in  The  Judges  v.  Attcfrney -General  fcr-  Saskatche- 
tcan.*  decided  March  12,  1937,  the  Privy  Council  uplield  provincial 
Income  taxation  of  tlie  salaries  paid  the  Judges  by  the  Dominion 
Government. 

In  Forbes  v.  A ttomey -General ,  the  subject  was  reexamined  on 
principle  and  authority: 

•TTie  appellant's  second  contention  was  that  It  is  Incompetent 
for  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  tax  the  income  of  a  I>:im:n;on 
civil  servant.  Why  so?  'Any  person  found  within  the  Province 
may  legally  be  taxed  there  if  taxed  directly'  (per  Lord  Hobhouse 
In  Bank  of  Toronto  v.  Lambe  (3),  The  Times,  L.  R.  742.  at  743; 
12  App.  Ciis.  575,  at  p  534).  The  appellant's  argument  is  that 
the  tax  offends  against  the  exclusive  legislative  authority  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  tn  the  'fixing  and  providing  for  the"  salaries 
and  allowances  of  clvU  and  other  officers  of  the  Government  of 
Canada'  -under  section  91  (8)  of  the  British  North  America  Act. 
If,  he  says,  the  Provincial  authorities  can  tax  at  the  rate  of 
2  percent,  the  salary  which  he  receives  from  the  Dominion  to 
enable  him  to  live  In  the  Province  and  discharge  his  duties  there. 
they  can  tax  his  salary  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  Impos- 
sible for  him  to  live  and  perform  his  duties.  A  similar  argument 
In  terrorem  was  advanced  and  rejected  in  Bank  of  Toronto  v. 
Lambe  (3  The  Times,  L.  R.  at  p.  743;  12  App.  Cas..  at  p  586): 
'It  Ls  suggested,'  said  Lord  Hobhouse,  that  the  legislature  may 
lay  on  taxes  so  heavy  as  to  crush  a  bank  out  of  existence  and 
so  to  nullify  the  power  of  Parliament  to  erect  banks.  But  their 
lordships  cannot  conceive  that  when  the  Imperial  Parliament 
conferred  wide  powers  of  local  self-government  on  great  countries 
such  as  Quebec,  It  Intended  to  limit  them  on  the  .=pecuiation 
that  they  would  be  used  In  an  Injurious  manner.  People  who 
are  trusted  with  the  great  power  of  making  laws  for  property 
and  civil  rights  may  well  be  trusted  to  levy  taxes.' 

"The  validity  of  Imposing  direct  taxation  by  Provincial  legisla- 
tion on  a  DonJ.nion  official  has  been  expressly  establLshed  bv 
authority  In  Abbott  v.  City  of  St.  John  (40  Can.  S.  C.  R.  597)", 
which  was  approved  by  this  board  in  Canon  v.  The  King  tW 
The  Times  L.  R.  874);"  (1924)  A.  C.  999).  Lord  PhiHimore.  m 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  board,  quoted  this  passatre  from 
the  Judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Davies  in  Abbott's  ctvse  1 40  The 
Times   L.   R.    at    p.   875;    (1924)    A.    C.   at   p.    1005):    "The    Province 


*^  Henneford  y.  Silas  Mason  Co.  (81  L.  Ed.  Adv.  Op    526.  528  529 
(1937)). 

«  U.  S.  Glue  Co  v.  Tcncn  of  Oak  Creek,  247  U.  S.  321.  329  (191S/. 

*^  18  Wall.  5  (1873). 

*»  Bank  ot  Toronto  v.  Lambe.  12  App.  Cas.  575   ^1887). 

«53  Times  Law  Rep,  211    (1937). 

"53  Times  Law  Rep,  464    (193"). 
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dof^'i   not   attempt   to   Interfc 
Dominion   power,   but   merely 
cipients   of   the   salaries   shall 
tion    in    like    manner    as    all 
suggestion  that  Provincial  taj 
civil   service.   Mr    Ju.stice   Dav 
of  exerci.-ing  po'.ver  of  ta.xatic 
of   oiTic.al    and    other    salaries 
tlm-^  encvjgh  to  consider  the 
hand   such  a  suggested  nusus 
be    e.xplained    that    in    Caron' 
Dom.inion  Income  War  Tax  Ai: 
minister  of  a  provincial  ^ovcrr 
is  tl:?  converse.     In  their  lord-h 
contention  must  share  the  fa' 

The  experience  of  Australia 

Australia  first  undertook  to 
Its  rigors.  -    But  m  1907  on  a 
toria.    the    Pri^-y    Council   held 
Income  tax  from  a  federal  pos 
of    Australia    (as    it    was    enti 
deci.«ion   of   the   Privy  Council 
instrumentalities.'^*     In  1920 
personnel,  the  high  court 
Society  of  Engineers  v.  Adelai(^e 

The    Engineers    case    involv 
steamship   line   operated   by  o 
Jurisdiction    of    the    federal 
held    m   favor   of   the   Jurisdic 
rule   laid  down   by  the  Privy 
be  ascertained   by  the   languaE 
accordance  with  the  ordinary 
ascertained  "it  is  not  for  any 
"Possible   abu.se   of   powers 
son    m    British    law    for    limi 
creating  them."     On  this 
earlier   decisions   on   the   1mm 
repudiated    'the  doctrine  of  'i 
else  of  a  power  once  ascertaii 
rules  cf  construction." 

Five  years  later  in  Pirrie  v. 
doctrine   of   immun.ties   the  c 
of  the   Royal   Australian  Air 
cf  a  superior  cfficer,  guilty  of 

Speaking   of   the   American 
the  Engineers  case: 

"Those  who  rely  on  AmerlcE 
in  the  celebrated  judgment  of 
two   pa.s,=age5   miiitating   stron 
Is  at  ;^age  189  m  these  words: 
th:    extent   of   such   powers, 
cf  the   instrument   which  con 
the  purpose's  for  which  they  w 
196.    where,    speaking    of    the 
Justice    says:    "This    power,    1 
complete  m  Itself,  may  be 
knowledges   no   limitation,  oth 
stituticn.'  "  - 

Referring   to   ^he   principle 
the  doctrine  of  instnimentallt 

"From   its  nature,   it   is 
cause     necessity'    m   the   sense 
var;,'  in  relation  to  various 
various  periods  and  circumstan 
of  the  Government  inappropri 
tut  experience,  both  in  Austr 
cordant  decision,  has  proved 
racy  of  the  doctrine  as  a  legal 


directly   v.-i:h    tii^   exercise  of  the 
says    that,   when    exerci$od.    the   re- 
be   amenable    to   PrcTvincial   legisla- 
ther    residents, ■      Dealing    with    the 
aviation   might  paralyze  thje  Dominion 
f^s    added   that   'if.   under   the   guise 
I,  ccnflscation  of  a  substantial  part 
were   attempted.    It    would    be   then 
:iuestion  and  not  to  assume  before- 

Ci   the  power.'     It  should   perhap.5 

case  i  supra)  the  validity  of  the 
t.  1917.  as  affecting  the  salary  of  a 
ment  was  upiocld.     Tl^r  present  case 
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e  of  the  first."  '■'■ 

Is  even  more   instructive. 

apply  McCulloch   v    Maryland   in  all 

lirect  appeal  from  the  State  of  Vlc- 

that    state   was   entitled    to   collect 

master. ■■^    For  a  time  the  high  court 
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'■'■  5T  Times  Law  Rep.  213  (1 
^-DEmden  v  Pedder.  1  C.  L 
'-Webb  V  Outtrtm.  1907  A.  ( 
»'  Flint  V  Webb.  4  C.  L,  R.  11 
ticn,  4  C  L  R.  1037  (  1907) 
28  C  L.  R.  129  ( 1920). 
••■36  C.  L.  R.  170  (1925). 
■'28  C.  L  R  129.  145-146  H 
"/bid.  150-151. 
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'True.  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  In  a  message  laying  the 
amendment  before  the  legislature  of  that  State  for  ratification  or 
rejection,  expressed  some  apprehension  lest  it  might  be  construed 
as  extending  the  taxing  power  to  income  not  taxable  before;  but 
his  message  promptly  brought  forth  from  statesmen  who  partici- 
pated in  proposing  the  amendment  such  convincing  expositions  of 
Its  purpose,  as  here  stated,  that  the  apprehension  was  effectively 
dispelled  and  rattflcation   followed. 

"Thus  the  genesis  and  words  of  the  amendment  unite  in. 'showing 
that  it  does  not  extend  the  taxing  power  to  new  or  excepted  t-ub- 
j^cts,  but  merely  removes  all  occasion  otherwise  existing  for  an 
apportionment  among  the  States  of  taxes  laid  on  Income,  whether 
derived  from  one  source  or  another."  =* 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  speaking  for  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  and  him- 
self. c,i.-;sented. 

It  Is  n'.bmitted  that  the  "words  of  the  amendment'  do  not  show 
that  the  amendment  "does  not  extend  the  taxing  power  to  new  or 
excepted  subjt-cts."  Indeed,  it  Is  hard  to  imagine  more  comprehen- 
sive words  than  "from  whatever  source  denvod." 

It  is  also  submitted  that  the  Intentions  of  the  President  and  Crn- 
greiv;  are  immaterial,  first,  because  the  amendment  is  unanibi-ni- 
ous:  "  and,  secondly,  because  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  ratiftcrs 
and  not  the  framers  that  becomes  material  when  a  coii-stitutional 
provision  Is  not  clear  on  Its  face.*^ 

But  was  Justice  Van  Devanter  right  about  the  genesis  of  the 
am.endm.ent? 

It  IS  true  that  in  a  special  message  to  Congre-s  delivered  June 
16,   1909.  President  Taft  said: 

"Although  I  have  not  considered  a  constitutional  amendment  as 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  certain  phases  of  this  power,  a  mature 
con.-ideration  has  satisfied  me  that  an  amendment  Ls  the  only 
proper  course  for  its  establishment  to  Its  full  extent,  I  therefore 
recommend  to  the  Congress  that  both  Houses,  by  a  two- thirds 
vote,  shall  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con.stitution  c.  nferrmg 
the  power  to  levy  an  Income  tax  upon  the  National  Government 
'^vlthout  apportionment  among  the  States  In  proportion  to  popu- 
lation.'"^ 

But  President  Taft's  message  was  .sent  to  Congress  in  opposition 
to  an  amendment  to  the  tariff  law,  then  before  Ccmtrfss  The 
amendment  provided  for  a  uniform  income  tax  In  the  hope  that, 
with  the  changes  in  personnel,  the  Supreme  Court  would  reverse 
the  Pollock  case.     As  to  this,  President  Taft  sxiid   in   his   me-siicre: 

"For  the  Congre.ss  to  assume  that  the  Court  will  reverse  itself, 
and  to  enact  legislation  on  such  an  assumption,  will  not  strengthen 
popular  confidence  in  the  stability  of  Judicial  construction  of  the 
Constitution."  *■ 

The  sixteenth  amendment  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se  did  not 
include  the  words  "from  whatever  source  derived."  Those  words 
were  added  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance:  and  the  proposed 
amendment,  with  the  above  words  Included,  passed  both  Hou-ses 
practically  without  debate.»* 

When  the  amendment  was  before  the  New  York  Legislature 
for  ratification  the  present  Chief  Justice,  then  Governor  of  New 
York,  sent  a  message,  in  which  he  said: 

"It  Is  to  be  borne  In  mind  that  this  ts  not  a  mere  statute  to  be 
construed  in  the  light  of  constitutional  restrictions,  express  or 
implied,  but  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  itself 
which,  if  ratified,  will  be  In  effect  a  grant  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  power  which  it  defines.  Tlie  comprehen.-ive  words, 
■from  whatever  source  derived,"  if  taken  in  their  natural  sen5e. 
would  include  not  only  Incomes  from  real  and  personal  property 
but   also  Incomes  derived  from  State   and   municipal  .'^curities"  «• 

After  Governor  Hughes'  message.  Senator  Borah  expressed  the 
opinion  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  not  enlarge  the  national  taxing  power:  "  and 
Senator  Root  expressed  the  same  opinion  In  a  letter  to  a  New 
York  State  senator'' 

The  Governors  of  Florida,  Missouri.  North  Dakota,  and  Okl.i- 
homa.  however,  all  agreed  with  the  construction  placpcl  upon  the 
am.endment  by   Governor  Hughes,   and   advocated   its   ratiflcatl   n  ■» 

Governor  Dix.  who  succeeded  Governor  Hughes,  sent  a  message 
to  the  speaker  of  the  New  York  Assemblv  lu-glng  him  to  press  the 
amendm.ent.      Said    Governor   Dix: 

'Indeed  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  words  'from  whatever  source 
derived'  would  leave  the  amendment  am.biguous  lus  to  its  power 
to  tax  incomes,  from  oCBcial  salaries  and  from  bonds  of  States  and 
municipalities,  the  amendment  ought  to  be  opposed  by  whoever 
adheres  to  the  democratic  maxim  of  equality  of  laws  equality  of 
privi>gf.s,  and   equality  of  burdens     •      •      •     It   is   impossible    to 

-■^253  U    S.  245.   261-262    (1920). 

<^  Maivrell  v.  Dow.  176  U.  S,  581  (1899  >;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
The  Theory  of  Legal  Interpretation  (1898).  12  Harv    Law    Rev    417.' 

'  Bijard  of  Lake  County  Commissioners  v  RoUitls.  130  U  S  662 
f  1889  1;  and  see  1  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limitations  (8th  ed. 
1927  1.   p     143. 

'=  CONCRESSION.\L    RECORD,    vol.    44      1568. 
'^'  CONGRflSSIONAL   RECORD,   vol.   44.    3344. 

•^  Edwin  S.  Corwin.  The  Power  of  Congress  to  Tax  Inrome  From 
State  and  Municipal  Bonds,  Supp.  to  National  MunicliKtl  Rev. 
(  1924),  vol.  13.  No.  1.  p.  61 

'•■^  New  York  Times.  Jan.  7    1910 

"Congressional  Record.  Vol    45,  1694. 

«' CoNGRr.ssro.NAL  Record,  Vol    45.  2539. 

"2«iew    York   Time^,   Jan.    7.    lyiO. 
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conceive  of  any  proposition  more  unfair  and  more  antagonistic  to 
the  American  idea  of  equality  and  the  democratic  pr'^ci-'le  of 
opposition  to  privilege,  than  an  Incom.e  tax  so  levied  that  it  would 
divide   the  people  of   the  United    States   into  two   cla-ssos  "  •"■ 

It  is  significant.  It  may  be  added,  that  as  a  matter  of  historical 
sequence,  ratification  by  New  York  did  not  follow  the  speech  of 
Senator  Borah  or  the  letter  of  Senator  Root,  but  It  came  on  the 
he<  Is  of  the  message  of  Governor  Dix. 

VI 

Prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  sixteenth  amendment  In  1913 
the  Supreme  Court  had  handed  down  a  decision  which  lifted  the 
sub'ect   into  the  realm  of  metaphysics. 

In  /-/irit  v.  Stone-Tracy  Co  ■' the  court  upheld  the  Federal 
Corporation  Tax  Law  of  1909.  which  Imposed  an  excise  upon  the 
carrying  on.  or  the  doing  of,  bvislness  in  a  corporate  or  quasi- 
corporate  capacity,  measured  by  the  entire  net  income  received 
by  It  from  all  sources  without  allowing  the  deduction  of  Income 
from  State  or  municipal  securities  That  celebrated  case  and 
recent  ca."es  upholding  State  corporat.e  franchise  taxes  measured 
by  net  Income  without  allowing  deduction  for  Income  derived 
from  Government  securities,  or  from  the  licensing  of  patented 
articles  or  copvTlghted  works.'"  have  nullified  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pollock  and  Gore  cases  at  least  as  far  as  thev  relate  to  corporate 
Incomes 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Hon 
W   D   McFaexane  on  June  3.  1937.  It  was  said: 

•Tn  1934,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  appointed  to  Investigate  tax  avoidance  schemes.  Considera- 
tion was  given  to  methods  of  curtailing  the  amount  of  tax  evasion 
due  to  tax-exempt  securities.  In  the  report  of  the  subcommittee 
there  Is  an  opinion  by  counsel  of  the  committee  suggesting  a 
m-  thod  by  which  he  says  'most  of  the  Income  from  tax-exempt 
securities  could  be  reached.'  Under  this  method  there  would  be 
reached  an  excise  tajc  upon  the  carrying  on  cr  doing  business  by 
corporations,  measured  by  the  net  Income  from  all  sources,  includ- 
ing interest  from  the  .so-called  tax-exempt  securities,  and  a  similar 
excise  tax  on  Individuals  engaged  In  any  trade,  avocation,  or  em- 
ployment As  pointed  out  by  one  of  counsel  of  the  Joint  Tax 
Cornnuttee  on  Taxation,  this  method  of  reaching  tax-exempt  secu- 
rities Is  constitutional  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  ca.se  of  Stnnc-Tracy  Co  v.  Flint  (220  U.  S.  107).  Further- 
more, it  appears  that  some  of  the  States  have  used  this  method 
for  taxing  income  from  Federal  securities,  and  this  method  ha* 
b«-en  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  \ Pacific  Co.  v.  Johnson.  285 
U    S    480:   Educational  F\lm  Co.  v    Ward.  282  U.  S.  379.'"^= 

The  cases  cited  by  Congressman  McFarlani  Involved  corporate 
Incomes. 

But  the  authorities  do  not  preclude  the  same  conclusions  in 
cases  of  Individual  Incomes. 

In  WUlcxitts  v.  Bunn,'"  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  held 
^.that  the  gain  derived  from  the  s&ie  of  municipal  bonds  not  l&sued 
at  a  discount  may  properly  be  subjecttxl  to  Federal  income  tax, 
In  the  absence  of  a  showing  that  any  appreciable  burden  was  cast 
thereby  on  the  State's  borrowing  power.  In  the  opinion  by  Chief 
Justioe  Hughes,  it  Is  .said: 

The  tax  upon  profits  made  upon  purchases  and  sales  is  an 
excl.^^e  upon  the  result  of  the  combination  of  several  factors,  in- 
cluding capital  investment,  and,  quite  generally,  some  measure  of 
sagacity:  the  gain  may  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  capital, 
Industry,  and  skill.'     •      •      • 

"That  a  tran.sfer  of  Government  bonds  Is  not  Inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  exercise  of  the  Government's  borrowing  power  so  as 
to  make  the  transfer  per  se  Immune  from  taxation  is  clearlv  dem- 
onstrated by  the  decisions  upholding  nondiscriminatory  taxation 
laid  upon  the  transmission  of  such  securities  upon  the  death  of 
the  owner."  '* 

It  is  true  that  the  Chief  Justice  recognizes  the  second  branch  of 
the  Pollock  case  as  binding.  But  the  same  thing  Is  done  In  the 
Stone-Tracy  case.  It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  both  cases  go  on 
the  theory  that  an  occupation  tajt  measured  by  Income  Is  good  as 
an  excise.  And  does  it  not  require  much  the  same  "measure  of 
sagacity"  to  select  bonds  In  the  first  Instance,  as  to  pick  out  the 
time  at  which  to  sell  them  at  a  profit?  The  Chief  Justice  distin- 
guishes the  cases  holding  that  a  State  could  not  Impose  an  occu- 
pation tax  on  the  operations  conducted  by  lessees  upon  Indian 
land"'.  But  since  the  decision  in  the  WlUcutts  case  it  has  been 
d(x:lded  that  a  State  can  reach  the  Income  received  by  an  Indian 
from  lands  operated  by  a  Government  "instrumentality ."^^ 

Instructive  In  this  connection  Is  Peck  &  Co.  v.  Loire.""  In  which 
It  was  held  that  a  con^oratlon  was  not  entitled  to  deduct  that  por- 
tion of  Its  income  derived  exclusively  from  its  export  business, 
although  taxes  on  "articles  exported"  are  expressly  prohibited  by 

"Dix  Papers,  pp.  533  541,  quoted  In  Edward  S  Corwin,  The 
Power  of  Congre.ss  to  Tax  Income  from  State  and  Municipal  Bonds, 
Supplement  to  National  Municipal  Review  (1924),  vol.  13,  No.  1, 
p.  60, 

^220   U.    S.    107    (1910). 

"Fox  Film  Co.  v.  Doiial,  supra,  note  32. 

•'Congressional  Record,  vol.  81,  p.  7286. 

^282  U.  S.  216   (1931). 

'*  282  U    S.  216.  228.  229.  231    (1931). 

'•  Leahy  v.  State  Treasurer,  297  U.  S.  420  (1936). 

'•247  U.  S.  165  (1918J. 
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article  I,  section  9.  of  the  Constitution. 
Court.  Justice  Van  Devanter  said: 

"Tlie  tax  m  question  is  unlike  any  of  those  heretofore  con- 
aem.ned.  It  is  not  laid  on  articles  m  course  of  exportation,  or  on 
any.h  ng  which  inherently  or  by  the  u.sages  of  commerce  is  em- 
braced m  exportation  or  any  of  Its  pro-esses.  On  the  contrary-  It 
^  an  income  tax  laid  generally  on  net  incomes.  And  while  it  can- 
not ^be  ^applied  to  any  income  which  Congress  has  no  power  to  tax. 
It  is  both  nominally  and  actuailv  a  general  lax  It  is  not 
laid  on  Income  frr^m  exportation  because  of  its  source  or  m  a  dis- 
criniinative  way,  but  Just  as  it  is  laid  on  other  income.  The  words 
oi  the  act  are  'not  income  arising  or  accruing  from  all  sources' 
niere  is  no  discrimination.  At  most,  exportation  is  affecU-d  oniv 
IndirectA-  and  remotely.  The  tax  is  levied  after  exportation  is  com- 
pleted, after  all  expenses  are  paid  and  losses  adjusted,  and  after 
the  recipient  of  the  income  is  free  to  use  it  as  he  chooses  "  - 

If  the  power  to  tax  prevails  over  an  express  prohibition  found  in 
the  Constitution  itself,  why  should  it  not  prevail  over  "an  asstnc-d 
Implication"? 

Practical  considerations  point  the  same  way.  State  and  munici- 
pal securities  are  held  to  a  very  great  extent  bv  insurance  com- 
panies, savings  banks,  trust  companies,  and  individuals  ■with  ex- 
ceptionally large  incomes.  How  would  It  disturb  the  brwlance  of  the 
i-'ederal  system  to  reach  bond  Interest  in  the  hands  of  irdividua'';  of 
great  wealth  any  more  than  to  reach  bond  interest  administered 
by  great  fiduciary  corporations  largely  for  the  beneht  of  the 
humble? 

The  taxation  of  State  and  municipal  salaries  presents  somewhat 
different  questions. 

In  his  dissenting  oplrJon  in  Brush  v.  Commissioner,  Justice 
Rc'berts  said: 

"In  reason  and  logic  It  is  difflmlt  to  differentiate  the  prese-t  case 
from  that  of  a  private  citizen  who  furnishes  goods,  performs  work  or 
renders  service  to  a  State  or  a  munlcipalitv  under  a  contract  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  corporation  which  does  the  sam.e  Income 
tax  on  the  compensation  paid  or  the  profit  realized  is  a  nece^sai-y 
cost  incident  to  the  perform.ance  of  the  contract,  and  as  sv.ch  m.u'^t 
be  taken  into  account  In  fixing  the  consideration  demanded  o^  the 
city  government.  In  quite  as  real  a  sense,  as  in  this  case  the  taxa- 
tion of  income  of  such  persons  and,  as  well,  the  taxation  of  the 
corporation  Itself,  lays  a  burden  upon  the  funds  of  the  State  or  its 
agency.  Nevertheless,  the  courts  have  repeatedly  declared  that 
the  doctrine  of  immunity  will  not  serve  to  excmpt'such  persc^c  or 
corporations  from  the  exaction. 

"The  importance  of  the  case  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
claimed  exemption  may  well  extend  to  millions  of  persons  (whose 
work  nowise  differs  from  that  of  their  fellows  in  private  enter- 
prise i  who  are  employed  by  municipal  subdivisions  and  d:'--tricts 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of 
the  States  to  tax  may  be  inhibited  in  the  case  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  similar  em.ployees  of  Federal  aeencies  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Such  exemptions  from  taxation  ought  to  be  strictly  lim- 
ited.    They   are  essentially   unfair."  ■' 

Justice  Roberts  spoke  with  reference  to  municipal  officers  and 
employees  engaged  m  work  that  competes  with  private  w(Drk,^  But 
the  observations  of  Justice  Roberts,  if  not  applicable  to  State  offi- 
cers, we  submit,  should  be  held  applicable  at  least  to  m.uninpal 
officers  generally  without  regard  to  the  distinction  between  gov- 
ernmental and  proprietary  functions.  For.  as  Justice  Cardozo 
(speaking  for  Hughes.  Chief  Justice,  and  Brandels  and  Stone, 
Justices,  as  well  as  himself)  said  in  the  Municipal  Bankruptcy 
case; 

"In  the  public  law  of  the  United  States  a  State  is  a  sovereign 
or  at  least  a  quasi  sovereign.  Not  so  a  local  governmental  ui^it. 
though  the  State  may  have  invested  it  with  governmental  power! 
Such  a  governmental  unit  may  be  brought  into  court  against  its 
will  without  violating  the  eleventh  amendment.  •  •  •'  It  may 
be  subjected  to  mandamus  or  to  equitable  remedies.  •  •  • 
"Neither  public  corporations  nor  political  subdi\-lsions  are  clothed 
with  that  Immunity  from  suit  which  belongs  tc  the  State  alone 
by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty.'  "  " 

m 

Regardless  of  Its  want  of  theoretical  ba*is  and  Its  Inability  Xo 
control  the  decision  in  cases  where  the  necessity  for  revenue  "has 
been  exigent,  the  doctrine  of  implied  tiosolute  prohibitions  on  the 
exercise  of  the  national  taxing  power  is  still  tenacious  cf  life. 
But  how  much  longer  can  it  persist?  It  has  Involved,  and  still 
Involves,  the  law  in  uncertainties  and  subtleties  and  has  led.  and 
still  leads,  to  sharp  differences  of  opinion  among  the  justices,  to 
conflicting  decisions  and  Judgments  that  appear  unfair.  On  the 
other  hand  our  experience  with  nondiscriminatory  State  taxes  on 
national  banks,  on  Interstate  commerce,  and  on  Government  se- 
curities, as  well  as  Canadian  and  Australian  experience  with  the 
taxation  of  official  salaries,  shows  that  a  Federal  svsttm  is  n<,t 
balanced  on  a  fulcrum  of  absolute  prohibitions.  And  while  the 
Federal  corporation  tax  law  of  1909  was  in  force  "our  flag  was 
still  there."  So  we  make  bold  to  assert  there  Is  no  longer  a  place  In 
our  constitutional  law  (if,  indeed  there  ever  was)  for  a  dogma 
which  condemns  Federal  taxes  regardless  of  whether  or  not.  a*  a 


I 


^247  U.  S.  165,  174-175   (1918).  --% 

"81  L.  Ed.  Adv.  Op.  453    (1937K 
^^  Ashton  v.  Cameron  County   W.  I.  Dist.  No.  1    (208  U.   S.  513, 
642   543    a&36)), 
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mat':er  of  fact    -v.'-h  taxes 
m  the  performance  of  their 

As  Is  said  In  the  leading  c 
Peniston:   'It  Is  often  a  diffidult 
by  a  State  does  in  fact  Invade 
ment,   or  interfere   with   Its 
Euch  a  manner  as  to  render  1 
Federal  Constitution  must 
as  suggested  In  the  Social 
upheld   unless   It   calls  "for  a 
essential  to  their  quasi 
ter-.a.  nondiscrimJnating 
constitutional.     And  with  a 
controlling,    it   would   no  lonj 
Just  results,  to  endeavor  to 
corporation  and  Its  functions, 
Its    measure,    between    gi 
functions,  between  governmenjtal 
and   as   they   exist   today,   bet  v 
tractors,    and    between   full-tipie 
services   requiring   only   part 
taxation    would    be    more 
would  be  on  a  more  realistic 

The   question,   as  we  have 
relations.     With  the   Lncreasec 
ciety — especially  as  the  doctrine 
ried   over  to   the   banXruptcy 
will   be   increasingly   difficult 
power  to  destroy,"  "the  com 
preservation  of  the  States  a 
ments."     "Catchwords  and 
subject  to  the  dangers  that 
must   be   watched   wltb 
guard." 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  not 
Australia  in  renouncing  altog 
h'bitions"  en  the  exercise  of 
the  doctrine  of  implied  absol 
an  obvious  application  of  t 
underlying  the  Wagner  Act 

In   the   quest   for   additional 
might  well  take  the  hint  give 
recast   the   regulations:    and 
legislation  which  wo'jJd 
fcr  fresh   consideration. 


tantlally  impede  State  governments 
^ssential  functior^s. 
iise  of   L'nion   Pacific  Railroad   Co.  v. 
question  whether  a  tax   imposed 
the  domain  of  the  General  Govem- 
(^peratlons   to   such   an   extent,   or   In 
unwarranted.     •      •      •     Hence  the 
ive  a  practical  construction."     And. 
cases,  a  Federal  tax  should  be 
surrender   by   the   States   of   powers 
existence."     Tested  by  such  cri- 
taxes  should  rarely   be   held   un- 
Ijrank  recognition  of  such,  criteria  as 
er   be   necessary,    in   order   to   reach 
d^tinguish  between  the  property  of  a 
between  the  subject  of   a  tax   and 
functions    and    proprietary 
functions  as  they  existed  in  178J 
.'een   officers   and    independent   con- 
employees    and    those    rendering 
ime.      The   principle   of   equality   in 
y    observed    and    Federal    relations 
l>asis. 

said.   Is,   at   bottom,   one   of   Federal 
demands  en   Government   and   so- 
of  instrumeru-alities  has  been  car- 
power  and   the  ccm.merce   power — it 
o  take  refuge   in   phrases  like   "the 
p^exlty  of  our  dual  system,"  and  "the 
the  maintenance   of  their   govern- 
"  Justice   Cardozo  tells   us,   "are 
in  metaphors  and   symbols,   and 
ction   lest   they   put   us  off  our 
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COLBT     CHESTER,     JETE    srPREMO     OF     M.\.VUF.'^CTrREP.S, 

wrrH   STCPiDrrY 


likely  to   follow   the   high   court   of 
ther  the  doctrine  of   "implied   pro- 
express   powers;    but  a   disavowal   of 
e  prohibitions  would  call  only  for 
le    philosophy    of    Federal    relatione 
and  the  Social  Security  cases, 
sources   of   revenue,    the   Treasury 
by  Justices  Cardozo  and  Stone  and 
Cfongress    might   do    worse    than   pass 
the  doctrine  of  instrumentalities 


)f  Manufacturers  Meet  at 
-Astoria.  Want  Ancestral 
Liuns.    Some  of  Their  Stu- 


EXTEXSIO^  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAUtlY  MAVERICK 

OF    TEXAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  20,  1937  I 


BLAZES 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Asscciation  of 
Manufacturers  held  a  me;ting  recently  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  Yor:.  It  must  have  been  a  stupid 
gathering:,  or  else  the  leadership  must  have  been  terribly 
stupid.  There  is  a  story  alK)ut  it  in  the  December  22  issue 
of  the  New  Republic,  entitle  i  ''The  NAM  Through  the  Ages." 
It  shows  that  their  presidert,  Colby  Chester,  literally  blazed 
with  stupidity,  and  so  I  insert  the  article  here. 

Indeed,  to  sum  up  what  tliey  had  to  say  was  prfncipally  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  various  State  govemm.ents  would  just  stop  governing  the 
people  all  together,  and  :ust  furnishing  enough  Federal 
troops  to  protect  the  manufacturers  so  they  could  do  as 
they  pleased,  that  everytin?  would  be  all  right.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  conclusion  of  njine,  but  I  do  not  belierye  that  it 

the  association. 
'nie  National  Association  Df  Manufacturers,  in  effect,  want 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  be  repealed  or  made 
a  nullity;  they  want  labor  organizations  at  the  mercy  of  the 

o  be  relieved  of  taxation — and 

hey  please.    According  to  them 

to  the  country. 


big  employers;  they  want 
let  alone  to  do  exactly  as 
that  would  bring  prosperity 


SECESSION — THE     CONFEDERATE     MANXTACTURERS     OF      AMERICA 

These  men  v.ho  assembled  there,  cr  whorvcr  happened 
to  be  their  bosses,  were  much  more  ignorant  than  th"  .slave 
owners  who  insisted  on  the  institution  of  slaveiT  and  .spcc>d*^d 
from  the  United  States  of  America  in  order  to  perpetuate 
that  system.  The  Manufacturers  As.sociation  want  to 
secede — obey  no  laws,  except  of  their  own  choosing,  setting 
up  the  law  to  themselves,  in  order  that  they  can  carry  on 
their  business  as  the  Confederate  Manufacturers  of  America. 

Then-  statement,  reflecting  their  attitude,  is  one  of  the 
most  shocking  examples  of  a  lack  of  morality  in  certain 
high  places  that  I  have  ever  witnesi;cd.  This  amazing  lack 
of  common  ordinary  fair  play  is  not  all;  they  show  the  deep- 
est and  most  contemptible  ignorance. 

Business,  business.  Yes,  I  favor  business;  I  have  .<^ease 
enough  to  know,  and  so  does  every  other  Congressman  have 
."^ense  enough  to  know,  that  we  phj'sically  live  by  biisine.'^s. 
But  there  is  a  psychology'  developing,  wh;ch  if  not  stopped. 
will  surely  destroy  this  country. 

It  is  the  -same  psychology  that  brought  on  the  Civil  War. 
Indeed,  Jeff  Davis  and  hundreds  of  other  very  able  men  said: 
■■All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone"— the  Supreme  Court  said  they 
were  right  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision— and  that  is  the  psy- 
chology of  some  big-bus:ness  men  today. 

BIG  SL.\VK  OWNEES  '  .f     6\    A.VD  BIG   INM-STHIALISTS  OF  '37 

This  NAM  is  also  fooling  some  business  men  who  are  not 
big  business  men,  just  as  the  big  slave  owners  fooled  some  of 
the  white  per, pie  who  did  not  own  aiiv  slaves.  In  any  event, 
many  self -deluded  big  business  men,  the  National  A.ssociation 
of  Manufacturers  and  a  few  other  organizations  of  its  kind, 
are  doing  for  bu5ine.s5  what  the  slave  ov.Tiers  did  to  their  own 
white  people — they  are  building  a  Tower  of  Babel  that  will 
topple  over  themselves. 

If  this  group  of  men — great  producers  that  they  are — 
had  the  foresight,  common  spn.se,  or  the  unselfi.shness.  to  see 
that  th^'  American  people  want  to  cooperate  with  them 
they  could  save  themselves.  They  could  continue  to  make 
money,  be  prosperous,  and  have  contented  employees.  But 
they  do  not  want  their  employees  to  have  dignity  or  self- 
respect — the  right  to  Join  a  labor  orgamzation,  just  as  a 
manufacturer  has  the  right  to  join  'he  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  Thi^.  of  course,  is  gradually  bnngmg 
deep  re.^entment  in  the  people  to  the  manufacturers,  "and 
should  they  be  destroyed  it  will  be  through  their  own  igno- 
rance of  humanity. 

GOOD  go\t:rnment-   sqrARF  dfal  rr.R  Br.siNr-s.s  and  i^'^bor 

It  seems  to  m*^  that  the  thing  we  Am^•^r!^ans  .'^hould  strive 
for  is  good  government — a  government  in  which  everyone 
gets  a  square  deal;  and  that  would,  of  course,  include  busi- 
ness as  well  as  labor.     But  some  big  manufacturers,  and  a 

group   of   others,   say   that   they   should   be   let   aicne they 

want  it  all.     WTiat  does  this  mean"^ 

It  m-^ans  that  they  want  independent  baronies,  machine- 
gun  kingdoms,  where  the  persons  living  within  their  bound- 
aries would  be  completely  at  their  mercy.  If  we  are  honest 
representatives  of  the  people  we  cannot  permit  this. 

The  Government,  after  all,  ought  to  bo  the  instrumentality 
of  the  people.  And  the  people  certainly  have  a  right  to 
protect  themselves  in  certain  minimum  standards — their 
civil,  religious,  and  educational  rights.  For  the  Govern- 
ment to  retire  and  leave  great  busino.'^s  corporations  to 
govern  the  citizens  at  their  pleasure,  would  be  for  the 
Goverrjnent  to  retire  from  its  duty  to  the  people. 

The  article  to  which  I  referred,  and  which  appeared  in 
the  New  Republic  of  December  22.  1937.  entitled  "The  N.\M 
Through  the  Ages"  is  as  follows: 

The  nam  Through  the  Acts 
The  annual  conclave  of  the  National  Association  of  M.inufac- 
turers  has  come  and  gone,  leaving  us  somewhat  so-ddrr  but  not 
much  wLspr.  Ail  week  the  Jade  Room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  la 
New  York  City  rang  with  denunciations  nf  labor  and  the  admln- 
l.^tration  as  conspirators  In  the  recent  murder  of  business  oros- 
perlry.  *^ 

Then  at  the  final  banquet.  President  Colby  M.  Chester  evtended 
a  friendly  hand  to  the  guiity  ones:  Let  bygones  be  bygones,  he  said. 
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lot  s  all  work  to^rether  "to  get  the  rtd  Ship  of  SUte  hark  on  her 
keel.  •  •  •  I.^  our  program  fair,  .social,  constructive?  Is  it 
liberal?"  Obviously  Mr  Chestrrs  5,000  colleagues  tlou^ht  It  was. 
We  must  register   u  reluctant   di.ssent. 

MAWLTACTt-TlEES    WANT    A.VCESTR.'lL    CAVES    A.VD    MACHZyTZ    GCNS 

Underscoring  a  traditional  primary  cnnw^rn  with  labor— the  one 
factor  of  pn:>ductlon  that  .stubbornly  resists  the  eternal  laws  o' 
economics  ^  the  cour.tr>-'s  leading  Indu.nrlalLsts  la.'^t  week  took 
their  stand  on  an  18-plank  platf.irm  of  employment  relations- 
Collective  bargaining,  purely  a  •local"  and  ■•internal"  affair  is 
"proper"  only  when  "individual  contact  between  executives  and 
employees  b'-ccmes  difficult";  Gcvcnunent  shouid  remnin  strictly 
neutrul,  tnjarding  workers  from  "coercion  from  any  s  jurce"  but 
prl.marily  p.-otortmg  "the  right  to  work";  employers  should  dis- 
repard  vinlon.s  m  hiring;  no  closed  shop,  no  check-off  no  com- 
pulsory arbitration:  Government  must  protect  lndu.strlai  property 
Government  sb.oiild  regulat.e  \itUons  to  keep  them  tree  of  "f-aud 
or  coercion";  the  Wagner  .A-ct  shouid  be  amended  to  outlaw  nine 
types  of  strikes.  Including  the  sit-down,  sympathetic  peneral  vio- 
lent, "quickie."  strikes  In  violation  of  contract,  and— who  sara 
capitalists  lack  a  st-nse  of  humor' — ertrlkes  "to  prevent  the  use 
of  materials,  equipment,  or  services";  workers  participating  In  such 
Btrikes  should  be  barred  from  collective  bargaining  and  In  effect 
blacklisted,  repeal  ail  an«  i-iiijunctlon  la^T;  mjike  unions  and 
their  agents  .suable  without  linUt;  forbid  Interstate  movement  of 
strikers   aj-id   pu  keLs;    and.   llnally.   prohibit   political   contributions 

•  by  both  unions  and  business  cxirporatlons." 

Supplemenlme  this  design  for  a  return  to  ancestral  raves  the 
Nation's  most  powerful  union  of  industrialists  outlmed  its '  idea 
of  sound  employment  pro<:cdures.  m  a  statement  notable  cliiefly 
becau.se  It  rontalns  no  suggestion  of  the  fact  that  labor  unions 
have   s.  mcth.ng    to  do   with    employment   policies   in    1937. 

Perh;ips  we  betray  a  woeful  lack  of  "perspective"  in  implying 
that  the  manufacturers  have  failed  to  keep  step  with  the  rest 
of  the  country  After  all,  ifs  only  34  years  sine*  this  pro- 
gram was  formulated  In  those  days  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  spoke  sofily  and  used  Federal  troops  to  break  im.portant 
strikes  V.'hy  should  we  expect  epochal  events  m  the  Interim.— 
the  pa.s.slng  of  the  frontier,  the  World  War.  the  tremendous  growth 
of  mcnoptjly  power  and  practices,  the  advance  of  mechanical  pro- 
duction, the  bani.shment  from  our  economic  .society  of  millions 
who  can't  lind  jobs  the  coming  of  the  New  Deal,  the  awakening 
of  crgan;7^d  labor;  to  upset  the  considered  attitude  of  those  who, 
In   their  own   words,   "are   responsible  for   tlie   welfare   of  millions! 

•  •      •'"'     Ir:  the  mountain  come  to  Mohammed. 

Bark  In  1R9.S,  when  the  N.AM  saw  the  light  of  day,  "employ- 
ment relations"  wore  happily  too  quiescent  to  merit  attention. 
Tar;f7.  ta.\ation.  and  trust  busting  furnished  the  headaches  then. 
The  ri-c  of  the  I  W.  W.  and  '  Teddy"  Roosevelt's  method  of  sctUlng 
the    ai.thraclte    striic    of    1902    revealed    its    tr\ie    vocation    to   the 

a.s.sO(  lution. the  molding  of  public  opinion     •      •      •     to 

m.ake  the  wage  earner  realize  the  important  truth  that  his 
Interest.*!  and  those  of  his  employers  are  identical,  that  there 
Is  no  ."-ense  m  ruining  the  enterpri.'^e  that  gives  them  bctla  their 
livelihood.      •      •      •  • 

NAM    TTLLS    "MIDDLE    C1.AWS.SKS"    HOW    TO    TKTNX 

In  IPIO,  better  to  bring  the  light  to  the  "great  middle  cla-sses," 
the  N.\M  resolved  to  place  its  literature  in  libraries  throughout 
the  Nation.  A  letter  from  the  ly^s  Angeles  Public  Library  brought 
encouragement:  "The  Open  Shop  E^ncych  pedia  has  proven  so  suc- 
ccasftil  in  the  mam  library  that  wc  wculU  like  to  have  25  copies 
for  our  largest  brrinchcs." 

An, ericas  entry  Into  the  war  stimulated  manuf.i.cturers  to  de- 
mand liiuTcr  hours  (.50  hours  a  week  at  leasts  less  taxation  of 
busmi  .ss  and  bu.sinessmcn.  and  a  funding  of  the  cost  cf  war  to 
let  posterity  pay  it  Their  pi;>.n  for  soclai  security  ran  like  this; 
"It  is  a  moral  re^sponsibillty  of  the  private  employer  to  encouraee. 
assist,  and  In.spire  his  employees  with  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  ways  and  means  for  m-aking  provision  for  the  contingencies  of 
life.     •      •      •" 

By  1918  tlie  industrial-consrrvati'^n  movement  had  become  the 
rage,  fi'st  as  a  means  of  winning  the  war  and  'hen  to  put  America 
at  the  t.,p  of  the  heap  when  it  was  over  When  the  war  cam.e 
with  its  changes  •  •  •  we  recognized  th.at  patriotism,  must  be 
the  dominant  keynote;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  everybody,  out  of 
patriotic  con.slderations  rather  than  for  selfish  rea.sons.  to  acquire 
efficiency  in  industry"  The  a.ssociation  demcn.'-trated  it;;  patriot- 
Ism  by  droppin.5  i's  fight  with  labor:  "No  word  cf  fault-finding 
have  we  ever  uttered  a.^ain.st  organized  labor.  •  •  •  But  we 
have  s..id  that  labor  organizations  must  turn  themselves  to  the 
bcttern.-nt  of  mdu-^try  •  •  •  rather  than  to  exploitation.  We 
have  u-ilked  with  them  (workers)  in  appeals  to  let  down  the  bars 
of  .selfish  unloni.^rn;  we  liave  talked  to  tlicm  of  the  new  era  of 
brothcr.houd." 

roNCER  hox;rs.  highkr  speed.  i.T-'-'S  ^v,^CES  nam  CRE.^^I 
What    did    all    this   come    to?      Longer   hours    at   higher   speed: 
"*      *      •     not   'how   many  hours  must   wc   labor'   but   'hew   much 
labf  r  tan  we  put  Into  the  hours  '  " 

The  following  year  brought  recommendations  for  the  extc^nslon 
of  the  piece-work  .'-y^^tem.  law;  to  make  unions  "responsible"  In 
court,  balancing  the  Budget,  lower  taxation  on  "individual  initi- 
Etive":  and  a  leniarliabK'  sermon  on  the  lessons  of  the  war: 
"If  the  World  War  lias  tau2ht  us  anything  it  has  taught  us  the 
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danger  of  having  In   our  midst   un- Americanized  aliens  and  even 
un-Amerlcanlzed  natives." 

Suceedmg  years  have  not  diminished  the  altnU.=m  of  the  N.AM's 
motives  or  the  glory  of  Its  intellect :  There  must  be  no  child-labor 
amendment,  no  centralized  social -security  system,  no  realistic  food 
and   drug   legislation- 

Ail  these  would  lead  to  bvireaucracy  and  the  destruction  of 
Individual  liberty.  Ln  1934  the  solons  cf  Industrv  brought  forth 
tnis  puzzler  on  the  question  of  relief:  "Taxpavers'  monev  should 
not  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  encou.'^ge  or  incite  strikes  bv 
flnancmg  those  voluntarily  quitting  their  Jobs.  Sublect  to  th's 
exception,  the  existence  of  a  strike  should  not  alter  'm  any  wav 
tne  operation  of  basic  reJlcf  principles." 

Does  the  NAM  seriously  believe  that  anybody  with  reasonable 
^teDigence  could  fail  to  see  through  iti  hyi^ocritlcal  Indian- 
fyT^  J^^  ^^^^  "°^'  ^^^  leading  spirits  must  be  talking  for 
the  benefit  of  the  remainder  of  Uie  population.  The  St^-nate  civil 
ilberUes  committee  ought  to  expose  the  inner  work.iigs  of  this 
organization  to  the  public. 


Some  Implications  of  the  Ludlow  Resolution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  20.  1937 


ARTICLE  BY  MR.  W.^LTEH  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  exterid  my 
remarks  m  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann,  entitled  "Mr.  Ludlow  Prepares  for  War." 
This  article  raises  questions  and  suggests  implications  that 
must  be  seriously  considered. 

MR.     LUDLOW     PREPARES    FOR     WAH 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  required  218  Representatives  having  signed  the  i:)etition. 
the  House  will,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  vote  on  the  Ludlow 
resolution  amending  the  ConsUtution.  If  two-thirds  of  the  Hou.'^e 
and  of  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the  resolution,  it  would  then  be 
.submitted  to  the  States.  If  36  Stat.es  ratify  it.  Congress  will  no 
longer  have  power  to  declare  war,  "except  In  tlie  event  of  an  in- 
vasion of  t.he  United  States  or  its  temtorial  possessions  and  attack 
upon  Its  citizens  residing  therein"— unless  the  declaration  of  war 
is  confirmed  by  majority  vote  in  a  national  referendum- 
There  is  probably  not  1  chance  in  10.000  that  the  Ludlow  res- 
olution wiU  in  fact  become  part  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  House  have  at  this  moment 
signed  a  petition  which  brings  it  to  a  vot«  is  in  itself  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  Prej=ident  Is  en,eaged  m  the  delicate 
task  of  convincing  the  Japanese  Government  that  the  American 
protests  are  serious.  There  is  grave  danger  that  the  signing  of 
this  petition  might  be  misunderstood  by  the  Japanese  military  as 
signifying  that  the  President  may  be  disregarded  because  he  does 
not  have  behind  him  the  support  of  the  people. 

It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  Ambassador  Saito  and  the  Japanese  news- 
paper men  In  this  country  will  do  everAtlung  In  their  power  to 
dispel  such  a  dangerous  delusion.  They  "cannot  make  It  too  plain 
to  their  Government  and  to  their  people  that  the  action  of  the 
He  use  on  the  Ludlow  resolution  has  no  practical  significance  what- 
ever in  determining  what  the  President  can  or  will  do,  what 
Congress  and  .American  opinion  can  or  wUl  support. 

Now  th.at  the  Ludlow  resolution  is  to  be  brought  to  a  vote,  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  subject  it  to  democratic  debate  and 
if  its  unsoundness  can  be  demonstrated,  to  defeat  it  decisively  by 
a  vote.  We  need  not  shrink  from  such  a  test.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  scheme  and  to  show  that  though 
the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  have  the  best  Intentions,  the  reso- 
lution would,  if  adopted,  enoiTnouslv  increase  the  chances  of 
.■America's  being  drawn  in*o  a  great  war. 

Tl:ie  efTect  of  the  Ludlow  re-solution  would  be  in  e.ssence  to 
forbid  the  President  to  use  diplomacy  to  prevent  war.  If  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  were  adopted,  he  could  do  nothing  alx)ut 
any  attack  on  .American  citizens  or  American  property  or  American 
national  Interests  in  any  part  of  the  world  or  on  the  .high  seas 
He  could  perhaps  plead  wli  h  the  aggressors  to  des'st;  he  could 
appeal  to  Their  better  natures,  but  he  would  have  alwavs  to  admit 
that  he  could  do  no  more  than  that.  Thus  he  would  merely  be 
nirine  his  personal  views.  When  he  made  his  protest  he  would 
not  be  speaking  officially  as.  the  Chief  Macistrate  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Nation  but  as  a  private  individual.  No  one  could  speak  to  a 
foreign  power  in  the  name  of  the  American  people.  For  the  Presi- 
vdent  could  never  know,  and  the  foreign  power  could  never  know, 
how  eventually  the  referendum  would  decide. 
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Under  the  Ludlow  resolutior 
be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.   Ludlow   might 
diplomacy  prevents  wars,  that 
dent  write  diplomatic  notes 
wouM  fight  to  make  them  effett 
ger  that  a  headstrong  President 
fortunately  for  Mr.  Ludlow,  h 
to  clip  the  power  of  such  a 

Suppose,  for  example,  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted  a  war 
the   Ludlow   resolution?     He 
China,   what  Italy  did  in  Ethl^p 
WEir  without  as^ng  Congress 
the  Ludlow  resolution  to  stop 
matlc  relations.    He  could  still 
the    Japanese    trade    routes. 
Shanghai.     He   could   send 
could  Are  on  Japanese  airpl 
that?     Did  not   President 
did    he    not    send    an    army 
Mexico,  all  without  a  declaration 
popular  referendum? 

If  an  American  President 
no  matter  what  the  Ludlow 

But.  an  American  President 
would  become  hopelessly 
ment  in  effect  such  a  President 
to  go  to  war  without  a 
not  know  what  the  referendum 
could    take    no   step    whatever 
before  they  had  reached  a  poliit 
that    it    would    surely    vote    foi 
Japan,  for  example,  that  the 
peated.     All    he   could    say 
must   decide  for  themselves 
how   many   American   ships 
would  declare  war. 

Thus  Instead  of  permitting 
prevent   the   rep>etltlon   of   suet 
would  invite  all  forel^  powers 
pluck  from  the  tail  of  the 
one  imagine  a  device  more 
turers   to  take  long  chances, 
they   would   have   done   such 
bitter-end  Ludlow  war  would 

Instead    of    permitting    a 
f*;heme  would  require  the  Amer 
until   they  were   so  Infuriated 
Nothing   could    be   done   to 
reached  a  point  where  It  was 
Mr.  LcDLOw  wants  is  to  keep 
should   be    told   that   his 
safety  valve  until  the  boUer 

Not   only   does   his   plan   inv 
unchecked  from  outrage  to  ou 
explosion   of  American 
last  the  country  does  go  to  war 
worst  possible  position.     Under 
principle  of  our  foreign  policy 
sion  of  American  territory  was 

Thus  Mr.  LtTDLow,  whether 
the    Monroe    Doctrine.     For    in 
President  could  not  object 
power  occupied  Canada,  or 
by  lease  or  by  treaty,  naval  and 
of    this    country.     Chir    foreign 
would  be  to  permit  aU  that  until 
barded  from  the  sea.  or 
to   Mr.    Luixxjw,    we   would 
arranged  the  war  so  that  when 
the    greatest    pxxsible 
powers  know  absolutely  that 
power  In  this  hemisphere;  und^ 
invited  to  take  a  chance. 

No  doubt  Mr    Ludlow  does 
consequences.     He  sincerely  doeii 
end   he   has  started   from   the 
If  nobody  knows  whether  or 
that  uncertainty  would  Increase 
would   render   the  President 
stages.     It  would  Invite  foreign 
And  it  would  make  It  ever  so 
the  provocation  has  become 
except  a  total  war  fought  wher 
disad\-antage. 

If  Mr.  Ludlow  doubts  the 
experiment.      Let    him    pass 
repealing  the  laws  against 
and  all  forms  of  assault  and 
the  streets  and  in  other  public 
robberies  and  murderers  ghall 
they    commit    robbery    and 
would  make  Just  as  much  sense 


retort   that   he   does   not   think 
t  is  too  dangerous  to  let  the  Presi- 
by  the  threat  that  the  Nation 
ive.     No  doubt  there  is  some  dan- 
might  abuse  this  power,     But,  un- 
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warlike  President. 
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He    could    land    more    marines    at 

up    the   Yangtze   River.      He 

How  would  Mr.  Ludlow  prevent 

bombard    and   .seize    Vera   Cruz; 

^nder    General    Pershing    deep    into 

of  war  by  Congress,  much  less  a 


resolution 


to  go  to  war,  he  can  go  to  war 
says, 
who  wanted   to  preservq  the  peace 
For  with  the  Ludlow  amend- 
would  naturally  be  too  scrupulous 
.tion   of  war.     And  since   he   cculd 
would  show,  a  peaceable  President 
to   restrain    attacks    on    Amencans 
where  the  public  was  so  e.\cited 
war.     He    could    not    now    say    to 
I'anay  affair  really  must  not   b*''  re- 
be   that    the    Japanese    military 
many   Americans  they   may   kill. 
may   sink,   before   a   referendum 
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long  chances  that   In   the   end 

intolerable   things   that    a   coniplete 
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the  Ludlow  resolution  the  cardinal 
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Justifiable  cause  of  war 

realizes  it  or  net,  would  abolish 

the    spirit    of    his    resolution    the 

If  an  Asiatic  or   a  European 

or  Brazil,   or  If  It  established. 

air  bases  within  striking  distance 

policy    under    the    Ludlow    plan 

we  were  actually  invaded,  bom- 

from   the  air.     Then,   according 

But   Mr.    Ludlow    would    have 

we  had  to  fight  we  would  start  at 

Whereas    today    all    foreign 

cannot  establish  their  military 

the  Ludlow  plan  they  would  be 
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mean  to  produce  such  fantastic 

not  want  war.     But  to  attain  nls 
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greatl\   the  likelihood  of  war.     It 

>less   to  prevent   war   In   its   early 
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much  more  likely  that  finally,  when 

Intqlerable,  there  would  be  no  remedy 

we  were  at  the  greatest  possible 


Wage  and  Hour  Legislalion 


EXTENSION  OK  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALME  J.  FORAND 

OF    RHODP:    I.<L.\NIJ 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  RKPRESKN'TATIVES 
MoT'day.  December  20.  1937 


TELEGRAM     FROM     RHODE     ISI-ANTD     TEXTILE     ASSOCIATTON 
AND    MY    REPLY    THERETO 


Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speak'^r.  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  telegram  that  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Rhode  Lsland  Textile  Association,  and  my 
reply  thereto 

December  16,  1937 

Hen    .AiME  J    FoRAvn, 

Hoti't'  0">('  nmlding.  Washin^on.  D.  C  : 
W"?"  have  had  no  reply  to  our  telp^.;rani  i-f  IVrember  11.  The 
pre.ss  reports  that  local  units  of  thp  T  W.  O  C.  oppose  wage  differ- 
ential.':, a.s  do*^^  thi.s  a.«;.«;ociation.  U>  no?r  that  Cnncrrs,sman  Con- 
NXRY.  C>emr«-ratic.  and  Congressman  M.\rttn,  R*'publ:ran.  both  from 
Mas.=achus*nt.^,  are  vi£:orously  r  ppri.s;!;"'  'a-oj;.^  difff^rnntlaLs.  Whore 
do  you  i='ar.d:'  Is  it  pos.s:blr  th-.'  yn-i  will  drliborate'.y  work  against 
thf  :v,rr'rv'its  of  ynur  own  rr>n^tiriipnt.';  by  failing  to  oppose  wape 
differentials  which  will  favor  .southern  mill  owners  as  ai^ainst  your 
own  State'  This  should  not  be  a  political  matter  May  we  hear 
from  you  promptly  by  •.\ir<^"' 

Rh    DE  Is:.^^•n  Texttt  e  AssocT.M-inv. 
I  E     F     Waikfr,    Secretary -Treiv^urer. 


E.    P,    W.^LKKR, 

Sccretary-Trea'^MT- 


DECEMrrR   17,   1937. 


Ckf  this  objection,  let  him  try  an 

ordinance    in    his    heme    town. 

,  hold-ups,  highway  robbery, 

,   provided  they  take  place  on 

])laces;  then  let  him  stipulate  that. 

be  touched  by  the  fwlice  untU 

In    a    man's    bedroom.      This 

as  his  plan  to  prevent  war. 
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nhrxif  T'^a^.d  Textile  Associaticm. 

Proi-idcnce.  R    I 
My  De-ae  Mr   W,m,kf-r     Th.ls  w.'.!  ackTinwl^dge  receipt  of  your  tele- 
gram.'; of  December   10   and    16   relative  to   tht>  wage  and    hour  bill 
now  pendl:;-:  m  the  Naticna'.  House  of  Ri-'presentatives. 

I  reervt  that  the  rush  of  bu'^mess  prevented  me  from  acknowl- 
edermg  you.-  first  tel".rrnm  bffore  I  renpived  vour  .'Tcond,  and  I  mu.-'t 
say  tl-'at  your  me.s>-at:es.  together  with  htindreds  of  others,  have  had 
to  wait  until  I  cnuM  find  a  few  moments  to  answer  them 

I  deemed  It  of  greater  importance  to  be  In  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  during'  thf  di.s.'-ii^sion  -^f  this  piero  of  lek::.sla* lor.  than  to  b<? 
In  my  office  replying  to  prot'>st.>;  agrun.«:t  wace  and  hour  legislation 
that  came  to  me  from  Individuals  and  ortranization.s  that' I  know 
from  pa.st  hi.sTory  alway<;  t<>  havf  b«^n  opptx^ed  to  wage  and  hour 
leei.-^IatKin.  bo'h  locally  a:..:!  nationally 

I  shall  answer  the  questions  which  you  propound  in  the  order  In 
which  they  app<^ar  in  your  telegram. 
Question  1    Where  do  you  stand  on  this  legislation'' 
Answer.  My  answer  Ls.  foursquare  behind  the  platform   plank  of 
the   Democratic   Party   f  r   a   wag-    and   hour   bill,   on   which    I   was 
elected 

Qijcstion  2.  Is  it  pns."=ibl.^  that  you  will  dcliberatelv  work  against 
the  interests  of  your  o\ni  cunstltuent.s  by  failing  to  oppose  wage 
differentials  which  will  favor  southern  mil!  owners  as  acainst  vour 
own  State' 

Answer.  No;  It  !s  not  possible  for  me  now  or  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  any  more  than  m  the  past,  to  work  agam.'^t  the  Interests  of 
the  people  I  repre.sent  I  voted  for  the  amendment  which  would 
prevent  differentials,  but  that  amendn-.ent  wap  defeated  bv  a  vote 
cf  162  to  MI  Failing  in  nur  ffforts  to  eliminate  differentials  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  .support  the  w,igf>  and  hour  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labrr,  because  even  though  this  bill  may  con- 
tain authority  for  di.Terentials,  It  will  In  nn  way  change  the  differ- 
entials situation  that  has  alwavs  existed  not  only  between  the 
North  and  South  but  al.sn  between  industries  In  our  own  State. 
The  differentials  situation  will  not  tx>  aggravated  by  the  passage  of 
this  act,  but  the  wage  earner  now  forced  to  work  abnonnal  hours 
for  subnormal  wapes  will  be  benefited  at  least  to  some  degree  by 
thf   pa.ssaec  of  tlu.s  mea.'^ure. 

No  manufacturer  or  bu.smr.ssman  whc  Is  paving  rea.sonable  wages 
p.nd  working  his  employrcs  reasonable  hours  need  h.ive  any  fear  of 
this  legL-slation.  Oniv  the  chi-seier  and  the  sweatshop  operator 
needs  to  fear  the  pa^ssage  of  a  Federal  wage  and  hour  bill  at  this 
time. 

Therefore,  If  tl.p  mpmlv-s  cf  tlif  ,i.^,soc;ar ;on  vou  represent  are 
net  chi.selers  or  sweatshop  ope-ators,  they  have  no  reason  to  fear 
this  bill. 

I  would  be  interested  to  know  'Alien  rhe  manufacturers  decided 
to  figh'  the  battle  of  the  employees  sucii  as  would  aopear  in  the 
canipajgn  they  are  now  waging  against  the  wage  arid  hoxir  bill. 
Their  artniinents  are  too  transparent  to  be  impressive.  Their 
fight  against  the  passage  of  this  wage  and  hour  bill  is  not  being 
waged  because  of  a  sincere  desire  to  protect  the  workers  from  dif- 
ferentials but  it  is  being  waged  in  the  hopes  of  preventmg  passage 
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Of  a  wa;^e  and  hour  bill  that  will  benefit  :--onic  12  000  000  wo-kers 
who  are  now  striving  to  exist  on  the  mere  pittance  they  rec^.ive  lor 
the  excessive  hours  of  labor  that  is  sapping  the  very 'llfcblood  of 
thfir  existence 

Truotiug  that  I  have  made  my  pusition  clear  to  you    I  am 
buiccrely, 

AI^rE  J.  FoR-^ND. 
P.S— You  may  release   this  to  the  newspapers  as  you  did   vour 
telegrams  before   ihey   were   even  received  by  me. 


Tin  in  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

liELECATE    FROM    .\L.\SK,\ 

IN  Tin-:   WnVi^K  UK  KErRESKXTATIVES 
Monday.  December  20,  1937 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yearly  the  United  States 
import.s  about  70.000  ton.s  of  tm.  It  produces  about  200 
ton.^.  All  of  the  tin  now  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
taken  from  the  pround  m  Alaska.  For  us  Un  is  a  deficiency 
metal.  Althcu^h  widely  used  and  vitally  necessary  in  in- 
Ua>try  and  for  national  dc-fen-se.  we  produce  only  the  very 
>mall  amoun-  of  im  which  comes  yearly  from  Alaska  and 
which  in  193"  amounted,  as  above  i::tat4.xl,  to  about  200  tons. 
If  we  v.erc  ci.iirdy  cut  of!  from  the  world  supply  of  tm  the 
result  would  be  well-niph  rumou.'^. 

And  yet.  so  carcle.ss  arc  we.  that  no  .substantial  effort  is 
being  made  to  find  out  how  much  tin  exist^s  in  the  United 
fc^tatcs  or  to  d:v-lop  the  producnon  of  the  tm  that  we  have. 

Sometinie  aco  Mr.  J  W.  P^iiTell.  of  Hot  Springs,  Ala.^^ka, 
sent  me  a  corv  of  an  article  which  he  had  written  and  which 
was  published  in  the  Fairbank.s  Daily  News-Miner  of  February 
3.  1937,  about  the  potentialities  of  tm  production  m  Ala.ska. 
The  article  is  so  well  thouu-ht  out  and  .^o  well  wTitten  that  I 
oflfer  it  for  in:orpora:ion  in  the  Congre.ssion.\l  Record  as  an 
extension  of  these  remark.^.    The  artiile  is  as  foUows: 

Alaska    Tin    Eeposits     Go\x.inmf^t    Aid    Mvch    Needed    Now    To 

Make     Minei-al     Marketable     Intiu'.ksttng     P.eview     of    Condi- 

Tio.NS — Tesbitoet    Deci-ahid    On-:.y     U.MTm    States    Possession 

Having  Tin 

(By  J.  W    Farrell) 

Last  year  th'?  Federal  Governmrnt  .-^^^med  ren,-  much  mtertsted 
in  the  development  of  the  tin  deposits  and  lodes  of  Alaska.  .Srme 
of  the  Federal  bureaus  and  a  ueitgaiion  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men on  a  visit  to  Alaska  to  investigate  other  matter.-  prive  much 
publicity  throughout  the  Territory  and  emphasized  the  fact  "that 
the  Nation  wa.'.  in  dire  need  of  tin  mines,"  Alaska  being  our  (.luly 
pos.scssion  that  had  tin  In  commercial  quantities.  It  was  stres,sed 
upon  us  "that  it  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  the  Alaska  miners 
would  devote  more  tim.e  to  the  development  of  our  tm  resources," 

It  was  pointed  out  "that  the  Government  wished  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  oulsidf"  sources  of  tm,  for  in  the  event  of  war  we  mav 
possibly  be  cut  off  from  supply,  as  commercial  tm  comes  to  us 
from  distant  alien  fields."  With  many  well-wishes,  and  appealing 
to  our  patriotic  zeal  and  such,  the  ballyhoo  died  down  and  notiung 
much  of  anything  has  been  done  abi  ut  it  sincc. 

If  our  Gove-nmcnt  is  really  Interested  :n  the  development  of 
our  tin  resources;  it  should  make  the  comnu-rnal  price  of  tin 
profitable  to  nine  Witli  the  market  price  of  tm  around  45  cents 
per  pour.d,  th  :•  Government  cculd  hardly  expect  miners  to  pro- 
duce tin,  at  a  loss,  by  appealinc  to  their  patriotism. 

The  tin  tha-.  is  produced  each  year  in  A!a.->ka,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  company  in  the  Cape  York  district,  which  is  strugeiing 
to  get  by,  is  recovered  as  a  bvpruduct  wlure  it  is  as,'Ociated  with 
placer  gold. 

Tin  recovered  in  tliis  manner  Is  ron.~idered  a  nui.'^.Tnce  by  most 
operators,  as  it  fills  up  and  clogs  the  riffles,  and  interferes  with  gold 
recovery.  In  'he  Hot  Springs  mining  district,  where  placer  tm 
Is  pxThaps  in  greater  quantities  than  in  other  camps  of  Alaska, 
operators  of  placer  make  no  special  efTort  to  save  the  tin  rock 
concentrates.  Their  set-up  is  --olely  for  cold,  and  it  is  only  inci- 
dental that  the  tin  recovered  m  the  clean-ups  with  the  gold 
is   separated   and   saved. 

The  commercial  price  of  tin  fluctuates  hke  oth'-r  b.i.^e  metals  on 
the  market.  At  times  when  it  is  up  to  a  .'^cllint'  margin,  more  or 
less  of  a  perfunctory  effort  it  made  for  its  rec"vrr\-.  But  then,  the 
marketing  of  the  product  is  very  un.salisiaclory.  We  have  no 
Emelter.'^  m  the  Slates  equipped  to  treat  the  ore.  Wf  have  to  .sell 
cur  product  abroad  P  is  sliipped  to  Singapore,  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  frr  reduction  and  refining.  We  buy  it  back  from  the 
London  markc:.. 


It  woiiid  take  a  Phllr^ddrhia  lav.-yrr  to  make  out  an  assay  and 
report  sheet  of  the  Singapore  f-mrlter.  It  is  cluttered  up'  with 
penalties.  ta.Mes,  customs,  exchanges,  and  what  not.  It  sounds 
more  like  an  indictment,  thin  a  pay  envelope 

Any  operator  in  the  Hot  Sprmg.s  minmg  district,   will   t^u   vou 
that,  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  cf  the  tm  goes  thr  uch'his 
s  uice  boxes  into  the  tailinrs.     The  expense  of  a  double  set-un  for 
its  com.plete  recovery,  while  not  great,  does  not   lustLfv  the  e"ort 
Durmg  tne  World  War  when  the  price  of  tm  was  around  the'dol- 

stream  tin^  TTie  records  of  production  for  those  vears  show  quite 
an  uern  of  value.  Snipers  made  b:g  money  m  working  over  the 
old  tailmg  piles  for  the  tin  only. 

fJ\}^^  Government  would  pay  a  production  price  of  $1  on  domes- 
tic tm  provioe  its  owm  market  and  smelter,  vou  would  soon  see 
throughout  the  placer  camps  in  Alaska,  where"  tin  is  an  accessory 
with  the  gold  a  production  of  tin,  the  tonnage  of  which  would 
Sr,n"iT"^  •'  ^^'-T'  '''''^  '-"'^  activity  m  opening  up  new  fields  that 
^'l'£'^,^„%\^  reaching  in  extent.  Many  of  ovir  alluMal  fields  have 
more  tin  than  gold.  With  coUar  tm,  these  area^  could  be  broueht 
into  production  on  a  big  scale.  " 

It  is  not  generally  known  or  realized  the  extent  and  thr  rov^i- 
bihties  of  the  tin  deposits  of  Alaska.  Not  havme  all  the  M"'en-s 
issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  that  treat  on  the  tm  d.ro-'-'^  of 
Alaska  at  iiand,  I  can  only  give  a  summarv  of  the  vast  urt-a  wh^rh 
has  been  covered  by  these  -eologists,  Enbugh,  however,  to  touch 
on  the  high  Ucrhts  and  ?ive  the  reader  a  crosi^-seclion  of  th,-  ex- 
tent that  tm  technically  knowii  fi,s  ca.ssiterite.  has  been  observed  by 
the  Government  engineers  en  their  reconnaissance  trips  m  Alaska 

CFO:  OGICAL     REPORTS 

The  exploitation  cf  tin  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  has  b<..m  rar-ied 
on  more  or  less  since  the  be-mnmg  of  the  centurv.  Report<^  of 
geologLsts  and  prospectors  indicate  that  stream  tin  is  dcmmant 
throughout  the  peninsula.  In  the  Cape  York,  Port  Clarence 'and 
Kouparok  mining  districts,  tin  has  been  found  in  commercial 
quimtitirs  and  has  been  mined  dosultorily  for  the  last  35  years 
Repeated  interruptions  in  Its  production  have  been  caused  solely 
on  account  of  the  market  price.  It  is  the  old  story  again  we  can- 
not compete  with  foreisn  products,  with  their  cheap  wages,  and 
low  standard,  unless  we  art-  subsidized  or  protected  It  is  in  the 
York  district  where  the  most  tm  is  mmed.  It  is  only  those  deposits 
of  easy  access  and  economically  situated  that  can  be  made  to  pay 
under  the  existing  conditions. 

YORK    DISTRICT 

Near  Tin  City  in  the  Cape  York  district  a  dndge  was  operated 
for  the  recovery  of  tm  aione  It  has  been  in  disuse  now  for  many 
years.  Not  becau.se  of  the  lack  cf  tm  ore  to  dig.  for  there  are  vast 
tracts  of  It,  but  the  market  price  of  the  product  did  not  Justify 
continuing  its  operation.  In  this  district  tin  has  been  found  In 
the  lode  or  bedrock  source  also.  But  owing  to  the  great  expense  of 
exploration  work  on  quartz  prospects,  especially  on  a  metal  of  such 
low  value,  prospectors  were  not  interested. 

RTTBY-POORMAN    AREA 

Ea.'.Twa.'d  from  the  Seward  Peninsula  is  the  Ruby-Poorman  min- 
ing district.  Tm  occurs  in  most  all  of  the  placer  gold  creeks  in 
this  camp.  Only  m  a  few  instances  has  there  been  tentative  ship- 
ments of  tin  to  the  market.  Tliere  is,  however,  in  this  district, 
many  tributaries  of  the  Sulatna  River  that  throw  more  tin  than 
gold,  and  the  tin  content  is  of  sufficient  quantities  to  be  a  pro- 
longed producer  if  the  price  were  right. 

Further  eastward  again  is  the  Gold  Hill  mining  district.  Grant 
Cieek  and  Mason  Creek  are  said  to  contain  large  deposits.  These 
two  creeks  will  soon  be  in  placer-gold  production  on  a  big  scale. 
Whether  it  will  justify  the  operators  to  save  the  tm  It  remains 
to  be  seen. 

HOT    SPRINGS    TIN 

Next  comes  the  Hot  Springs  mining  district.  This  camp  and 
the  Cape  York  district  have  been  the  greatest  units  in  producing 
over  a  million  dollars'  wortl-.  of  tin  for  the  world's  market.  Please 
note.  I  say  "world's  market."  for  our  big  Nation  has  no  market. 
In  the  Sullivan-Tofty  area  of  this  district  placer-gold  mining  is 
Ijeing  carried  en  of  late  with  modern  mechanical  equipment. 
Last  season  this  section  was  a  big  factor  In  the  output  of  the 
Territory.  Over  tracts  of  placer  ground  that  will  be  worked  drill 
holes  show  that  the  tm  content  is  more  constant  than  the  gold. 

The  estimate  of  the  tin  values  in  this  area  run  into  the  mil- 
lions. Whether  the  operators  will  make  any  special  effort  to 
recover  the  tin  or  let  it  be  swept  away  into  the  tailings  is 
};rob!ematical. 

IN    OTHEH    ARE.«.S 

Tlie  cassiterite  pebble  occurs  in  the  Rampart  district,  in  the 
Tolovana  and  the  Faith-HiMpe-and-Charity  countn,'.  It  is  found 
in  the  Circle  diggings  and  the  Forty  Mile  country  right  up  to  the 
international   border. 

Between  the  sixty-fourth  and  sixty-sixth  parallels  and  from  the 
border  to  Cape  Prmcc  cf  Wales,  apprcximuU'ly  800  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  embraces  a  vast  area  of  territory  that  can  really  be 
called  a  "tin  belt," 

There  are  many  other  localities  outside  of  this  belt  that  give 
great  promi.se  in  potential  tin  resources.  Among  them  are  the 
Tolstoi,  in  the  Ophir  miinin;:  district:  the  Reglagallk  River,  in  the 
Ku-skokwim  delta:  and  on  Cache  Creek  and  Wiilcw  Creek,  tribu- 
taiTCi  of  the  Susitna  River. 
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Most  of  this  Information 
buiic'.ins  Issued  by  the 
number   cf   the   creeks   throui; 
expicred  by  the  geologists. 
and  from  knowledge  that  I  h^ve 
time,   I  am   convinced   that 
house   of    tin    that    awEuts 
will   come  only   whenever   it 
exploit  it  at  a  profit. 

A  subsidized  price  on  domestic 
mediate  supply  from  the  plac; 
Incentive   for  the  prospectors 
placer  gold,   originate?   in  the 
near  the  placer  camps  ^untold 

PHILIP 


df  V 


tin  would  not  only  bring  an  Im- 

T  deposits,  but  it  would  be  a  great 

to  seek   the   lodes.     Placer   tin.   like 

lodes.     In  the  unerode<a  mountains 

fortiones  await. 


Alaska 


yei  js 


19S3 


1934— md 


In  conclusion  I  wish  to  quotp 
868- A,  Mineral  Industry  of 

"For  many  years  Alaska  has 
tin,  and  in  the  covirse  of  30 
In  Seward  Peninsula  and  lat^ 
shipp€."d  tin  worth  more  than 
according  to  such  records  as 
Survey,  the  tin  ore  mined  In 
of  metallic  tin.     This  output 
m  the  industry,  because  in  IL 
ores  mined  in  the  Territory  w 
cline  In  Alaska  tin  mining  in 
cates  that  the  known  tin  d, 
believeti  to  have  been  caused 
for  the  tin — an  average  of  aboi^t 

In  1933.  and  52  cents  in  1 

Alaska  shippers  of  tin  ore  hac 
produced  and  shipped  in  ear 
smelting  to  yield  its  tin  in  a 
smelters  In  Alaska  or  even  In 
treating  ore  of  this  sort,  mo^ 
reduction. 

"Resumption  of  tin  mining 
business   improve,    can   be 
increased  price  paid  for  tin  . 
qulries  regarding  the  known  d 
are  already  being  taken  looki 
and  capital  together  in  poss 
of  the  deposits. 

"Tin  lodes  that  have  been 
western  part  of  Seward  Peninsp 
bulk  of  the  past  production 
tin    minerals,    because    of    the 
Most  of  the  placer  tin  that 
from  the  York  district.  In 
Hot  Springs  district  in  the 
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an  item  on  tin  taken  from  Bulletin 
In  1934.  by  Philip  S.  Smith : 
been  a  small  but  regular  producer  of 
"^  since  tin  minerals  were  discovered 
elsewhere   in   the  Territory   It   has 
la  million  dollars.     In  19G4.  however 
tave  been  received  by  the  Geological 
:he  Territory  was  only  8,275  pounds 
narks  some  slight  renewal  of  activity 
the  quantity  of  metallic  tin  In  the 
only  about  5,800  pounds.     The  de- 
he  last  few  years  by  no  means  Indi- 
have   been   exhausted,    but    Is 
by  the  extremely  low  prices  offored 
■^  22  cents  a  pound  in  1932.  39  cent,- 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  former 
not  sold  all  the  ore  that  they  had 
ier   years.     The   Alaska   ore   requires 
metallic  form,  and  as  there  are  no 
the  States  that  make  a  practice  of 
of  it   Is  shipped   to   Singapore   for 
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n  Alaska,  when  conditions  of  world 

pr^icted    wih    assurance.     AJrr^ady   the 

be^nnlng  to  stir  up  renewed   In- 

poslts  and  some  premonitory  moves 

toward  bringing  property   owners 

much  more  extensive  development 
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Spea  te 


fa(t 


Mr.  OTOOLE.     Mr 
Of  this  country  are  allowec 
merely  by  sufferance  of 
given  this  privilege,  there  is 
people  that  their  programs 
instructive,  and  in  good  tastfe 

Up  until  a  short  time  ag^ 
both  the  broadcasters  and 
within  the  last  few  months 
competition  between  the 
whether  it  is  due  to  the 
are  endeavoring  by  daring 
their  programs,  the  charac 
slipping  into  a  lower  level. 

The  climax  was  reached 
between  the  hours  of  8  and 
the  network  of  the  National 
given  a  program  sponsored 
program  that  reached  an  all 
The    principal    performer 
who  has  served  in  the  past  a 
cent  theatrical  performance 
to  mention  the  lady's  name' 


from  Just   a  tew  of  the   many 

Survey  and  covers  but  a  small 

hout   the   territory   that   have    been 

the  facts  that  I  have  mentioned 

read  but  unable  to  quote  at  this 

Alaska  there   is   a  veritable   store- 

elopment.     And    that    development 

made   possible   for   the   miners   to 


Ined  have  long  been  known  In  the 

'a  near  York  and  Tin  City,  but  the 

come  from  placers.  In  which  the 

weight,    have    been    concentrated. 

been  mined  in  the  past  has  come 

Seward  Peninsula,  and  from  the 

region." 


Filth  In   broadcasting 


RE]  J  ARKS 


D  L.  OTOOLE 

YORK 

7  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  December  18,  1937  , 

r.  the  broadcasting  companies 
the  privilege  of  using  the  air 

Government,  Since  they  are 
an  implied  agreement  with  the 
t  all  times  shall  be  entertaining, 


this  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of 

their  commercial  sponsors,  but 

whether  it  is  due  to  the  close 

vaifious  broadcasting  companies,  or 

that  the  commercial  sponsors 

■Cts  to  attract  more  listeners  to 

er  of  the  programs  have  been 


m  the  evening  of  December  12 
9  p.  m.    On  that  evening,  over 

Broadcasting  Co.,   there  was 

by  the  Chase  &  Sanborn  Co.,  a 

time  low  In  this  particular  field. 

a   certain   so-called   actress 

J'ail  sentence  for  giving  an  inde- 

New  York  City.  I  do  not  care 
IS  she  has  already  been  entirely 


^x  as 


n 


too  much  publicized.  Sh*-  ls  probably  of  the  same  school 
as  the  notoriou.^  gentleman  of  many  years  ago  who  said.  "l 
don't  care  what  they  say  ab<nit  mr  as  lone  as  they  publish 
m\-  name."  Tliis  lady  has  been  known  for  her  fine  por- 
trayals of  disreputable  female  characters.  In  fact,  there  is 
some  question  a.s  to  whether  it  is  a  portrc.yal. 

The  lady  played  opposite  a  gentlem:in  who  has  become 
known  for  his  ability  to  traiismit  his  voice  to  a  dummy.  Hii 
ability  in  this  respect  is  so  surprising  that  the  public  have 
now  acquired  the  idea — esp^-'cially  after  the  performance  of 
EK'cember  12 — that  the  dummy  po^st's&es  a  better  sen.se  of 
taste  than  his  sponsor. 

These  parties  were  assisted  by  another  gentleman  whose 
characterizations  and  work  on  the  radio  have  always  been 
of  the  highest  type,  both  as  to  entertamment  value  and  as 
to  purity  of  expression.  Yet  on  this  evening  he,  too,  took 
parr  in  this  gutter  drama. 

Within  20  minute.-,  after  the  broadcast  I  s^^nt  a  telccram  to 
both  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  to  the  Cha.^e  &  San- 
born C<\  protesting  aeain.st  the  degrading  and  obscene  mat- 
t-er  that  they  had  sent  into  everj-  comer  of  the  country  over 
air  which  they  did  not  own,  but  which  belonged  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  Like  most  others  who  have  done 
something  that  is  shameful  when  an  accu.'^ation  is  made,  they 
did  not  reply  I  then  addre.ssed  the  followmc  letter  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in  Wa.^hmgton,  D.  C: 

DrrruBEB  17,  1937. 
Mr.  T.  J   Slowif. 

Secretary,  Federal  Communications  Commtv^on, 

WasfiiT'^ron,  D    C. 

My  Df.ms  M.p  Slowte:  It  is  my  desire  to  mo^t  vlL:orously  protest 
aenin^r  the  actions  of  the  Natlon.al  Br-radca.stinc  Co.  In  "allowing 
t.he  Chase  &  Sanborn  Co.  to  broadciu-^t  ovrr  tlieir  networks  the 
fJthy  and  indecent  proCTam  that  was  given  last  Sunday  night  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8  and  9. 

The  featured  performer  was  a  certain  Mac  We.st.  who  served  a 
Jail  sentence  in  New  York  City  for  presenting  an  Indecent  theatrical 
piorformance.  She  was  assisted  In  a  later  part  of  the  skit  by  Edi:;Lr 
EfTKen. 

Tlie  radio,  entering  as  It  does  Into  th-^  liomes  of  milUnns  of  our 
c!ti:'en.=  .  must  at  all  costs  give  clean,  dpc<-nt.  and  hlsh-class  enUr- 
ta;nment. 

To  date  every  father  and  mraher  felt  thn'  it  wa-s  perfectly  .safe 
to  turn  the  radio  on  In  the  presence  of  thrlr  ado'.er-ri  nt  rhildrcn 
Aftf'r  la-st  Sunday  night,  no  such  feeling  of  freedom  can  exist. 

I  wonder  if  rhf>  persons  responsible  for  tr.;s  procram  are  ac- 
customed to  staging  such  entertainment  in  their  own  homes  be- 
fore their  own  children  Pranklv.  I  beli-ve  them,  capable  of 
stomaching  mo^t  anythme 

It  Is  my  tnttntion  U>  force  congressional  action  on  this  matter. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Donald  L    O'Toole, 
HcrribCT  of  Congress. 

On  Saturday.  Decemb*^r  18,  a  Mr.  Berkley,  who  professed 

to  be  an  ofiBcial  of  the  National  Broadca.'^tinu  Co.,  Informed 
me  by  telephone  that  his  organization  was  very  sorry  that  a 
program  of  this  type  had  b'^-en  .sponsored  and  that  it  would 
not  happt'n  again.  He  further  said  that  they  had  no  idea 
that  the  broadcast  was  to  be  so  .siilacious. 

Thi.s  explanation  is  indeed  a  shoddy  one.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  technical  side  of  broadcasting,  as  many  of  the 
Members  of  thus  Hoase  are.  is  fully  aware  that  all  script 
must  be  read  by  an  official  of  the  broadcasting  company 
before  it  is  allowed  to  co  on  the  air.  It  is  alt-o  common 
knowledge  that,  due  to  the  great  number  of  programs 
that  must  b^-  broadcast  in  the  course  of  an  evening, 
that  all  individual  skits  must  be  rehearsed  so  that  the 
proper  timing  can  be  worked  out.  These  broadcasts  of 
large  commercial  acts  are  not  helter-skelter  affairs.  Fur- 
thermore, the  broadcasting  company  and  the  sponsor  were 
placed  on  their  guard  by  the  contracting  of  the  lady  whom 
I  mentioned  before,  a.s  her  reputation  is  well  known  to 
ever3-'one  in  the  entertainment  field  and  almost  equally  weU 
known  to  the  pubLc  at  larce.  In  fact,  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  they  were  no  doubt  attracted  to  hire  this  woman  by 
reason  of  her  reputation— whatever  that  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Hoiu^e,  it  appears  to  m.e 
that  this  skit  was  to  be  a  '•fee.?r."  In  other  words,  if  this 
indecent  program  did  not  receive  too  many  protests,  it  would 
be  followed  in  the  future  by  similar  sewage.    If  the  volume 
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of  protcr^ts  was  great,  th-n  an  apolo?y  could  be  made  or 
parlies  could  disclaim  responsibility  even  thoueh  the  parties 
con-.rolled  the  vehicles  through  which  the  program  emanated, 
and  the  blame  be  placed  on  on  advertising  agency 

It  is  common  knowledge  th.at  the  stage  and  the  motion- 
picture  field  in  days  gone  by  l>oth  became  so  loose  in  the 
performances  that  they  allov.ed  that  it  was  neces.sary  for 
the  public  to  censor  in  one  in.stance  and  the  individual 
Stat*»s  to  censor  in  the  ether  field. 

There  are  very  few  people  in  this  country  who  like  the  idea 
of  censorship,  but  if  a  company  that  is  granted  a  privilege 
by  the  Gov-rnmcnt  has  not  suflHcicnt  sense,  taste,  or  intelli- 
gence or  faith  with  the  people  to  allow  a  program  such  as 
11-.  National  Broadcasting  Co.  allowed  to  be  broadcast  on  the 
evening  of  Drrember  12,  th-n  some  type  of  censorship  must 
be  placed  en  broadcasting. 

I  think  it  might  be  fitting  and  proper  for  this  House  to 
Investigate  the  entire  broadcasting  field.  It  seems  to  me 
very  strange  that  two  large  com.panies  should  have  .such  a 
strangle  hold  on  the  air.  Why  should  two  companies  have 
all  of  the  better  wave  lengths  throughout  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  the  land''  How  ha.^.  this  come  about?  Let  us  look 
into  the  various  anp!e.5  of  this  gigantic  new  b'o.'^iness  which 
brings  millions  cf  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  two  large  cor- 
porations, which  use  the  God-given  space  that  is  just  a.s 
much  a  natural  resource  as  our  native  water  power.  Let 
us  find  out  whether  or  not  th'T^  is  any  connection  between 
these  companies  and  their  subsidiaries  and  any  other  groups 
which  might  have  reason  to  desire  to  control  the  air  as  they 
slowly,  but  surely,  have  taken  control  of  the  press.  Let  this 
House  go  thoroughly  into  the  entire  make-up,  both  in  re- 
spect to  stock  orfranization,  the  membership  m  the  board 
of  directors,  ou^^idt^  holdings,  manapement.  income,  and 
every  other  particular  that  relates  to  their  business. 

Since  these  companies  engage  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  since  they  have  reached  the  point  v.herc  they  now  may 
nearly  be  cla.s.sified  as  public  utilities,  I  think  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Slates,  in  order  that  they  may  be  assured 
of  decent,  clean,  and  entert.aming  programs,  programs  with- 
out bias,  programs  which  are  not  attempting  to  sell  certain 
propaganda  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  investigation  by 
this  Congress. 

It  is  m^y  intent  in  the  next  session  to  propo.se  action  along 
these  linT'S.  If  these  companies  are  interfered  sith,  they 
have  themselves  to  blame. 
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HON.  JOHN  O'CONNOR 

OF   NKW  YORK 

L\   THE  HOUSE  OF  PwErRESEXTATIVES 
Monday,  December  20,  1937 


ADDREP.S  OF  HON-  JAMES  A.  F.ARLEY.  POSTMA.STER  GENERAL, 
AT  THK  lJf:DlCATle^N  OF  THE  CHURCH  STREET  POSTAL 
A\\E.\  A.XD  FEDERAL-  BUILDING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
OCTOBER    4,    i:-.37 


Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Church 
Street  Postal  Aimex  and  Federal  Building  in  New  York  City, 
October  4,  1937; 

Tclay  we  .ire  a.s.srmbled  to  formally  open  to  the  people  of  New 
York  (;:ty  this  magiilhc^nt  Church  Street  Postal  Anr.cx  and  Fed- 
e;  al  omcc  Building.  With  the  completion  of  this  unit  there  Is 
added  another  major  link  In  the  chain  of  public  buUdings  which 
have  been  provided  by  this  admlni-stratlon  for  tlie  comfort  and 
couvemence  of  the  public  In  Greater  New  York. 


m  J^n  ^°t  U^f,^'^^^^^*  ^^^^^^  ^"  ^"^  s°  "^any  years  in  the  build- 
ing on  City  Hall  Square  will  be  housed  In  this  new  structure    and 

ne^r?^l?.'^.P^°';i'*''^  ^°^  ^""^  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  the  War 
alTn.^iT  ^^"'^  ^.^P'  Department,  and  many  other  Government 
PnnmnrH  7^-^  ^"Ldrng  IS  fireproof,  modern  in  all  respects,  and 
equipped  w^tn  up-io-datc  mechanical  devices 

th^^^'^l^^L^''^  ^^  bounded  on  the  north  by  Barclay  Street,  on 
rn %>'.  .^J'^'^i  Broadv,ay,  on  the  South  by  Vesey  Street,  and 
ic"-  o^  JuuN^cSn'^o't^  Street,  wr^  purchased  under  congressional 
;ic  o.  jul>  3,  1930,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  Title  of  the 
land  was  vested  in  the  Gcve.-nment  on  September  15.  1934  Under 
1%%^^^""%'^^  '''^'  ^^^"■OOO  was  ailottek  for  the  erection  of  this 
^^r,  .r^- ,  Subsequcnt.y.  tl.ore  has  been  appropriated  and  allotted 

Tl^e  Treasviry  Department  felected  Cro.s.s  &  Cros'^  ard  Pen- 
nn.Kuon.  Lewis  &  Mills  a;;  architects:  Construction  was  bv  J,,  -.-s 
Stewart  &  Co..  all  of  New  York  Citv.  I  want  to  take  "h-^  V'- 
purtunity  to  express  my  warmest  conc^atulations  and  arp-fca- 
tion  to  the  architects,  the  builders,  and  to  their  emolovecs 

The  growing  needs  of  the  public  service  have  already  indicated 

tofinoo^;n^',"''"l'P^''^^■'"  ^^  required  in  this  building.  "More  than 
$2^600  000  hi.s  been  allotted  for  this  purpose.  The  same  architens 
who   planned   the   present   buildmg  we-e  employed   to  provide  Icr 

rhl  .H.rn^''^'"'''''^^''  ^°-  °^  ^'^  •^^'^'^^'  ^°'  ^^e  construction  of 

The  erection  of  buildings  of  this  character  throuehout  the  c'tv 
of  New  \ork  and  thrcu-hout  the  Nation  indicates  progress  aiid 
offers  ampie  evidence  of  the  Government's  mterest  in  bu^-iess 
and  in  tne  welfare  cf  its  people  Constraction  projects  like'th's 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  workers  and  have  a  wholesome 
effect  on  business  gent-rally.  Accompliihrnenu'  cf  this  kind  also 
indicate  that  the  Fpderal  Government  is  conscious  cf  the  needs 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  is  providing  faculties  which 
are  adequate  for  the  public  service.  ^^^i^-x 

Of  course,  the.se  e.=tablishmrnts  are  set  up  t.o  house  all  of  the 
activ.ties  of  the  Federal  service:  but,  .--peaking  generally  the 
principal  u.se  of  m.ost  public  buildings  erected  bv  the  N-lforal 
Government  is  by  the  Postal  Senoce.  The  necessity  f(^r  loratine 
.'Stations  to  meet  the  postal  needs  of  the  people  has  poyerncd  t5 
a  large  extent  the  location  of  Federal  buildings.  For  exarap-.e  In 
the  New  York  City  postal  district  there  are  73  po.nal  unit^ 
iiic.udmg  the  general  post  office  and  72  stations  and  annexe^ 
Twenty-three  of  these  units,  including  the  one  we  arc  ded'ca'-n-^ 
today,  are  located  m  Government-owned  buildings  Eic'-teen 
have  bet^n  constructed  during  the  present  administration  Plans 
are  m  course  of  preparation  for  a  new  buiJd.ng  to  be  known  as 
Canal  .Street  Station,  and  preliminary  work  has  been  ^^tarted 
with  a  view  to  erecting  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
Station  J  and  Wakefield  Station. 

Tlie  growth  of  the  Postal  Service  in  the  United  States  has  bce'i 
phenomenal  and  that  growth  is  reflecV'd  to  a  m.arked  decree  In 
the  post  office  of  New  York. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  New  York  post  office  in  the  ledger  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  discloses  that  Ebenezer  Hazard  was  postmaster 
on  July  5,  1776.  He  was  .nill  holding  that  office  on  May  7  1777 
but  the  exact  dates  of  Mr,  Hazards  service  are  not  'available' 
Ledger  A  of  the  Post  Office  Department  indicates  that  William 
Beoiow  was  pc~«tmaster  in  New  York  from  April  5,  1784,  untU  he 
was  succeeded  by  Sebastian  Bauman  on  October  3,  1789  There 
have  been  24  individuals  who  have  served  as  postmaster  of  New 
York  City.  However,  there  is  a  great  difference  In  the  reppon.=i- 
biiities  carried  by  Messrs. -hazard.  Bedlow.  and  Bauman  and  m  the 
responsibilities  of  the  present  postmaster,  Albert  Goldman. 

The  earliest  record  cl  receipts  shows  that  m  New  York  City  in 
1791  the  revenues  were  $3,788.84,  while  in  the  fiscal  vear  ended 
June  30,  1937,  Postmaster  Goldman  collected  and  accounted  for 
postal  revenues  amounting  to  more  than  $76,000,000,  which  were 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  postal  receipt-s  of  the  entire 
Nation.  Some  of  the  more  important  postal  stations  in  this  city, 
such  as  Wall  Street,  Times  Square,  and  2vladi.scn  Square,  have 
receipts  that  are  m  excess  of  the  postal  revenues  colle<:ted  m  some 
of  the  Stat-cs  of  the  Union. 

Back  in  1791  the  business  of  the  New  York  nost  office  was  a 
little  more  than  $300  a  month,  and  in  all  probability  Postmaster 
Bauman  handled  the  affairs  of  his  office?  with  little'  or  no  help. 
Today  the  receipts  average  in  excess  of  $6,000,000  a  month,  and 
Postmaster  Goldman  has  an  army  of  employees  numbering  more 
than  20.000. 

In  the  rarly  days  there  was  little  need  for  speed,  as  tran.sporta- 
ticn  was  limited  and  the  postal  requirements  cf  the  people  were 
few  and  easily  met.  Today  there  is  a  vastly  different  situation. 
With  m.ail  being  trar^sported  :n  and  out  of  'New  York  by  plane, 
railroad,  steamship,  steamboat,  and  every  known  means  of  con- 
veyance, the  task  to  be  performed  is  far  more  complex  and  intri- 
cate: yet  it  is  accom,plishod  with  such  ease  and  elTiciMicy  that  th'j 
average  citizen  considers  it  quite  commonplace  and  is  indeed  sur- 
prised at  the  few  instances  of  delay  and  inconvenience  caused  by 
irregular  mail  service.  There  is  no  other  agency  of  Govern.ment, 
and  certainly  no  priva^'e  agency,  that  renders  individual  personal 
service  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  that  in  any  way  compares  with 
the  service  rendered  by  the  post  office. 

In  the  4 '2  years  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  ser^-e  ds  Post- 
master General  I  have  learned  of  the  fine  loyalty  and  (  ffin.  !',rv  of 
the  postal  workers,  and  I  know  that  Postmaster  Goldman  joins  wiOi 
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me  In  expressions  of  deepest 
carriers,  railway  postal  clerks, 
motor-vehicle  employees,  and 
day  in  and  day  out  in  their  c 
at  Its  present  high  standard  -^ 
rally  appreciate  that  our  effort!  i 
tratlon  in  the  post  office  woull 
loyalty  displayed  by  those  whd 
and  in  all  of  the  poet  offices 
a  distinct  honor  to  be  perrL,. 
Postal  Service  who  have  made 
recovery  of  the  Nation  from  thi ! 
Much  has  been  accompllshel 
1933.    To  illustrate:  The  net 
was  the  last  full  year  of 
tlon.  was  more  than  $152^000, 
the    fiscal   year   1933    of   more 
that  in  the  beginning  of  thai 
class  mall  matter  was  raised 
1934  was  the  first  full  year  of 
At  the  beginning  of  that  year 
matter  was  reduced  from  3  to 
erf  more  than  $12,000,000  was 
,    of  approximately  $5,000,000  was 
1936,  although  a  shorter  worl 
ployees  and  the  ciistody  of  the 
from  the  Treasury  Departmen 
net  poBtal  deficit  of  less  than 
when  the  books  are  balanced 
postal  surplus  will  be  shown. 
Some  critics  always  point 
In  the    operation   of  the   IX^ 
withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 
you  that  such  withdrawals  f 
the  cost  of  services  rendered 
or  at  lees  than  cost,  or  to  pay 
sidles  which  the  law  required 
ment.       After     taking     credit 
administration  showed  deficit* 
items    in   identically    the    samj 
shown  net  surplusee  for  each   [ 
the  exception  of  the  fiscal  yeai 
shorter  workweek  law  was  pro 
emment  buildings  was  taken 
by  the  adoption  of  sound  busii 
the  affairs  of  the  Department, 
to  recovery,  and  uith  the  who 
I  am  confident  that  we  have 
receipts  and  expenditures  with 
which  we  render  to  the  publi: 
plished  without  impairment  ol 
service  has  been  Improved  in 
plished  without  adversely  afl, 
tran,-,  their  working  condition 
personnel  policies  have  been  fo 

All  of  these  things  are  fn 
velt  administration,  which, 
ment  shall  be  operated  In  the 
D.  Roosevelt  will  go  down  In 
dents,  and  one  who  has  foughi 
emment  and  oxir  American 
rule  of  the  majority      By  his 
saved  the  banking  system  of  t. 
of  collapse.    He  brought  about 
ended  the  use  of  deposits  in 
Insurance  for  your  savings.     He 
ened  with  starvation  and   . 
nation's  duty  when  he  fed 
millions  of   Americans   had    „ 
employment,  and  he  launched 
works,  of  which  this  building 
stored  millions  of  breadwinnen 
workers  in  industry  threatened 
collective    barg-ilning    and    gave 
rights.    He  launched  a  soclal-s€ 
ers  against  unemployment  and  ^ 
FYanklin  Roosevelt   Is  a  grea^; 
ments  thus  far  are  sufficient 
in  any  nation,  and  he  Is  conti 
and   most   constructive  fight 
democracy  of   any  leader  the 
with  him  because  he  keeps  pace 
not  afraid  to  go  ahead  in  spite 
serving  selfish  Interests. 

You  may  be  assured  that 
ment  will  progress  and  keep 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  will 
stability  and  soundness  by  ^. 
benefit  all  on  an  equal  basis. 
In  conclusion,  then,  let  me 
the  architects,  to  the  builders 
erally.  and  to  the  officials  and  , 
service  to  the  public  from  thi<t 


gratitude  to  the  supervisors,  clerk.'^. 

r\iral  carriers,  substitutes,  laborers, 

the   ctistodial   employees   who   work 

cesseless  efforts  to  maintain  the  service 

Of  efficiency.     We  Ln  the  Department 

to  maintain  a  businesslike  adminls- 

not  be  successfiil  but  for  the  fine 

actually  do  the  work  in  New  York 

throughout  the  country.    I  consider  it 

ed  to  serve  with  the  p«ople  in  the 

such  a  marked  contribution  to  the 

effects  of  the  depression 

in  the  Postal  Service  since  March 

for  the  fiscal  year  1932,  which 

under  the  previous  admlni.-tra- 

.  and  there  was  a  net  deficit  in 

than    $50,000,000 — notwithstanding 

year  the  postage  rate  on  all  first - 

from  2  to  3  cents.     The  fiscal  year 

operation  imder  this  administration. 

the  postage  rate  on  local  firet-class 

1  cents,  and  yet  a  net  postal  surplus 

lown.    In  1935  a  net  postal  surplu.s 

accomplished,  and  in  the  fiscal  vear 

week   law  was  granted  to   the  "em- 

poBt-offlce  buildings  was  taken  over 

we  ended  that  fiscal  year  with   a 

$17,000,000.     I   am   confident   that 

ror  the  fiscal  year   1937  another  net 
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otit  that  while  surpluses  are  shown 
Department,   yet    substantial    sums    are 
to  meet  expenses.     Let  me   remind 
trtm  the  Treasury  are  made  to  cover 
by   the  Department  under  law,  free 
aviation  and  merchant-marine  sub- 
ijo  be  paid  by  the  Post  Office  Depar.- 
for     such      items     the      previous 
.   and   after  taking   credit  for   such 
J   manner    this    administration    has 
rull  year  of  its  administration  with 
1936,  which  was  the  year  that  the 
Ided  and  the  maintenance  cf  Gov- 
over  from  the   Treasury.     However, 
principles  In  the  management  of 
with  the  Increase   In   businoes  due 
ehearted  support  of  our  perscnr.e!, 
again   attained   a   balance   between 
respect  to  that  part  of  our  ser-.-ice 
for  hire.     This  has  been   accom- 
service.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
riany  respects.     It  has  been  accom- 
"ng   the   employees.     On  the  con- 
have   been   improved,   and    liberal 
lowed. 
ng  with  the  policies  of  the  Roose- 
d  simply,  mean  that  the  Govem- 
Interest  of  all  the  people.    Prar.klin 
history  as  one  of  our  greatest  Presl- 
steadfastly  to  maintain  our  Gov- 
Instltutions   In    accordance    with   the 
)old  and   courageous  leadership   he 
this  country  which  was  on  the  verge 
reforms  in  the  banking  laxs  which 
sp^ulative  gambling  and  provided  an 
found  millions  of  citizens  threat- 
cauded  the   Government   to  perform   a 
th?m.     He  foxmd   that   the  spirit   of 
be<n   broken  due   to   lack   of   gainful 
and  carried  out  a  program  of  public 
1*  a  striking  example,  and  thus  re- 
to  self-respecting  toll.     He  foimd 
with  the  denial  of  their  light   to 
them   a  new    charter   of    human 
scanty  program  to  Insure  the  work- 
poverty  In  old  age. 

humanitarian.     His   accomplish- 

llo   assure   immortality  to   any   man 

ni  ing  to  carry  on  the  wisest,  bravest, 

fcr   the   preservation   of   liberty   and 

nation  ever   had.     The   people   are 

with  the  times  and  because  he  is 

of  the  criticism  of  those  who  are 

this  administration  of  your  Govern- 

step   with   the   business   and   social 

continue   to   offer  evidence   cf   its 

pn^viding  public   improvements   that 


Ar^rxnrx 
(.A.prend:x  to  the  sperrh  rf  Postmaster  GenernI  James  A,  Farley 
del.vered  at  the  dtclica'ion  of  the  Church  Street  Postal  Annex  and 
Federal  Builclii.g  In  NV-w  York  City  October  4,  1937.) 

LIST   OF    POSTM.V-TER.S     N,\iIE.   AND   DATS   APPOU^TIB 

Ebcneier  Ha.-'.ard,  .•^upust  5,  1776. 
William  Bediow.  April  5,  1784. 
Sebastian  Bauman.  October  3,  1789. 
Theodorti.':  Bailpy,  January  2,  1804 
Samuel  L    Oouveneur.  November  19.  1828, 
Jonatlian  J.  Coddmgioii,  July  5,  1836. 
John  L    Graham,  March  14.  1842. 
Robert  H    Morns.  May  ,3,  1845. 
William  V    Brady,  May  14.  1B49. 
Isaac  V    Fowler.  April  1,  1853. 
John  A.  Dix.  May  17,   1860 
W.lliam  B    Taylor,  January  16,  1861. 
Abram  Wakeman,  March  21.   18€2. 
James  Kelly.  September  19,  1864. 
Patrick  II.  Jones.  April  27,   1869 
Thomas  L    Janies.  March  17.   1873. 
Henry  G.  Pearson    March  22.  1881. 
Cornelius  Van  Cott.  April  5.   1889. 
Charles  W    Dayton.  June  5,  1893. 
Gemellus  Van  Co't,  May  12,  1B97 
William  R    Willcnx,  Df<  ember  7,   1904. 
Eldward  M.  Morgan.  Au^u.'it  14,  r.#Q7. 
Thomas  G.  Patton,  MaJ-'^h   16,   1917. 
Edward  M,  Morg.tn.  J-me  23.  1921, 
John  J    Kielv     actir.tr  i.  Januarv  23.  1921. 
John  J    K.ply,  January  22.  192.S. 
Albert  Goldniiui   tai.'tin^'i,  Augu-^t  ,31,  1934. 
Albert  Goidniua,  January  16.  1935. 

Postal   receipts 
1791 $3, 


1827 

18:35. 

1855- 


114 

221, 

492 

1885 2, 837. 

1B95 7,  138 

1900 9   272 

1920 iiiniii 

1930 

1932 l^."^l^ 


788.  84 
388  01 
022  99 
972  46 
709.41 
943  00 
177  no 


23, 378.062  00 

53  318.  639  00 

75, 696, 569  00 

69  021. 779  00 

63  347  428  00 


1933 60.080  045  00 

1934 61.  137,464  'X) 

193o 54  770  332  e  , 

1936. _  73,237,286  00 

1937  (fiscal  year) 76,217.096.33 

GOVERN. ME VT    BTJTLDINGS 

There  are  73  postal  units  in  the  New  York  postal  district.  In- 
cluding the  ceneral  post  office  and  72  sutions  and   anne.xes 

Tv\' n-y-'hr*^  :■  of  these  units  are  located  In  Gov-rnmcnt-owned 
bu::ci:nes  Included  among  the  Government-owned  po?t-offlce  sta- 
ti  n  t;::  1  ;  :s  are  the  following  which  have  been  constructed  m 
N'cA    Y.,.-k   City  during  the  present   administration: 

Station  cmd  cost 

Church   Street   .\nnex 

B      _.        """ 

Boulevard 

Bronx 

Coliece ~~ 

D  Anne.x 

H " nrm.r^i.r    y 

Inwood _      m^"_ 

M --SZlllllllllllllll  _[[" 

Madl.-cn    Square 

Morris  Heights I  _"'" 

O _  _  J    '" 

T ■ 

V,' -V.""".I."  '_ 

Washmcrton   Bridge ""1..   .  _~ 

West    Farms 

X .  " 

Y 


igain  offer  my  congratulations   to 

to  the  citizens  of  New  York  gen- 

:mment  workers  who  will  render 

iiplendld  establishment. 
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f 11. 732. 746 
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In  addition  to  the  units  listed,  $900  000  has  been  allotted  for 
the   acquisition  of  a  site  and   the  erection   of   a   Federal   building 

r.n.Tcf .i"  P;'ll^^  1'"'^  '''L^''^  N^^-  ^''^fl^  P^'^'-  O^ce,  to  be  known  as 
Canal  Street  btation  Plnn.-^  for  this  huildin?  are  now  in  course 
of  preparation  the  building  to  b--  erected  on  property  located  on 
the  corner  of  Canal  and  Church  S'reets  >     ^    cu  uu 

Under  the  public-buildiag  auth.,nzaticn  contained  in  the  act 
staMrn'hu^  .',  '^'J'  '^l^^' ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^I'^tted  for  two  additional 
l\Tr.,  ,■  Z'^.''''''  },''  ^^■*'  York-Station  J,  to  be  located  in  the 
V?:^  V    '^\       "^""^   ^"^   Hundred   and    Twenty-tifth    Street   and   St. 

pS  Avenue' ■  -"^^^d  aud  Thirty-third  Street  and  WTiita 
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obi 


B«(Ular  postal  employees 

Supervise  rs 

Clerks 

Carriers 

Laborers 

Cleaners 


New  York  City 


782 

10,  0.38 

3.  557 

1,542 

180 


Total. 


Substitute  postal  employees: 

Clerks 

Carriers 

Laborers 


Total 

Motor  Vehicle  Service: 

Total    number   cf    employees 

Total  number  of  Government-o\^Tied  truciis  in  serVice' 

Custodial    employees , 

r 

Railway  Ma:!  Scrn^e 
Seccnd  Division.  Railway  Mail  Servic,  N.  w  York: 

Number  of  employees 

Number   of   trains  carrying  mail  into  New   York"citv 

dally 

Number  cf  trains  carrying  mail  out  of  New  York" City 

daily •- ■_ 

Number  of  air-mail  dispatches  daily ....11... 

Number  of  mail-car  loadings  amiually -IIL.III 

Foreign  Mail  ScrrHce 
Number  of  ves;-els  that  will  carry  mail  leaving  the  pert  cf 
New  York  for  the  month  of  October: 

Trans-Atlantic 

South  and  Central  American 


Total. 


81 

113 

194 


Idle  Money  Census 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  RE^IARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY  ^ 

IX  Tin-:  HOUSE  of  kkpreskxtativks 

Mjudav,  December  20,  1937 

Mr.  KENNEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  President  in  his  mo-s^age 
to  the  .special  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  ConRress  referred 
to  the  n»X'\s,-;tT  of  rapital  and  labor  both  being  employed. 
Pointing  out  that  the  rontir.ucd  and  complete  success  of  our 
people  drpends  on  a  wider  distribution  of  a  greatly  enlarged 
national  income,  he  emphasized  tliat  such  enlargement  pre- 
supi>.ise<;  full  rmplo\'ment  of  both  capital  and  labor. 

Tho  first  Icnr-ranpe  stop  lock;nrr  to  a  p-^rmanrnt  solution 
of  the  uncmploj-ment  problem  lias  been  taken  by  a  census 
of  the  jobless  from  which  it  will  bo  known  how  many  are 
unemployed  and  at  what  they  arc  wiliinp.  able,  and  anxious 
to  work. 

Bu^  there  is  another  essential  step  because  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  ascertain  data  of  the  unemployed  unless,  havmg 
it,  some  definite  idea  exists  as  to  how  and  in  what  circum- 
stances capital  will  CO  to  work  to  furnish  fm.plo^Tnent.  The 
only  way  that  can  be  adequately  determined  is  by  a  census 
of  idle  money.  It  should  be  taken  without  delay.  Then  and 
only  then  will  it  be  known  whether  there  is  in  fact  idle 
capital  and  at  what  and  undor  what  conditions  the  men  with 
capital  will  use  it  to  put  men  and  women  to  work. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  many  corporations  have  idle 
moriey  which  they  will  invest  for  expansion  puiposes  or  new 
enterprises,  if  certain  things  are  done  by  the  Conjircss, 
although  there  has  been  no  definite  information  as  to  the 
number  of  people  that  will  be  employed  m  the  work  that  is 
said  to  be  hold  in  abeyance. 

Business  concerns  are  said  to  be  ready  to  put  idle  money 
to  v.-ork  but  there  is  no  available  data  as  to  whether  in  fact 
eir.p'.OTnent  will  en.sue;  then  there  is  the  claim  that  bank.s 
and  iri^urance  companies  have  oceans  cf  moiiey  to  loan  to 
those  needing  capital  but  are  holding  back.    Individuals  with 
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large  amounts  of  money,  it  is  said,  are  anxious  to  enter 
enterprises  increasing  employment.  It  is  suggested,  however, 
that  there  are  conditions  precedent  which  the  owners  of  idle 
money  require  to  be  m.et. 

At  a  recent  luncheon  of  businessmen  one  of  them  told 
mr-  -hat  a  friend  had  $2,000,000  to  put  to  work  which  he  was 
parking  m  idleness.  That  was  followed  bv  a  ^tatem.ent  tha- 
there  was  an-thnr  who  had  S5.000.000  to  invest  in  an  enter- 
prise but  v.-as  kecpine  his  mcney  idle. 

If  It  be  so  that  there  be  a  vast  amount  of  idle  iro^^'v  av-rl- 
able  for  investment  which  will  give  cmplcvmcnt  ^cm'-il^^-^ 
.should  be  done,  it  would  seem,  to  .^.nd  out  "just  who  has  the 
money  to  invest  in  or  with  business  and  how  many  men  and 
wcm.en  that  idle  money,  if  employed  would  eneace  and  just 
what  the  reason  L^  that  th-  money  is  hnld  back  and  idle,  and 
.iU.st  what  would  induce  these  with  idle  money  to  release  it 
lor  business  enterpri.se. 

On  N.n-embor  24.  1937,  I  introduced  H.  R.  8505.  a  b^Il  to 
provide  for  the  taking  of  a  census  of  idle  monev  unem- 
ployed capital,  and  needed  capital,  and  for  other  purposes. 
A  census  of  idle  money  is  just  as  necessary  and  mere  so 
in  my  opinion,  than  vas  the  census  of  unemployed,  fcr 
more  was  and  is  actually  known  abDUt  uncmploj-ment  than 
IS  knou-n  about  the  fact<;  surrounding  idle  m.onev,  said  to  be 
."0  d:.'^;rcu?  of  gcmg  to  work. 

I  believe  the  information  called  for  by  mv  b;ll  should  bn 
gathcred.  and  by  leave  of  the  House  I  here  include  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  H.  R.  8506,  a  bJl  to  prov.de  for  the  takirp 
of  a  census  of  idle  money,  unemployed  capital,  and  needed 
capital,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Be  It  enacted,  etc  .  Tlip.t  to  provide  irJormation  concerning  the 
numb-rs,  classes,  ar.d  ccocraphical  distributicn  of  persons  and 
corpor.it lon.s   and   banking  institutions  in   t>^e   United   States    and 


concfrning  the  amount.^  of   idle  monev,   unemployed  capital 
needs   Jor   cnpltal.    to   aid    in    the   fcrmu'.a-ion    of'  a    nroerar 


and 

and 

a   program  for 

unfmplo\-raeiit.  unemp.oyment  relief,  d'.irablc-gooas  production 
and  c.xpaii.sion  cf  industrial  activities,  the  President  shall  cause 
to  be  lakon  en  or  before  April  ],  1938,  a  census  of  persons  cor- 
porations, money,  capital,  anci  capital  needs,  and  including' .such 
other  related  information  as  shall  be  deemed  in  the  public  inte--- 
cst.  in  the  43  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Hawaii  and  Al.o.'^ka.  The  que-sticiis  to  be  Incltided  'in 
this  cer..sus  and  t!ie  rielailed  information  to  be  enumerated  s-hall 
be  determined  upon  by  a  committee  consistine  of  the  Scc-etarv 
of  Ccmmtrce.  the  Chairman  cf  the  Central  Statistical  Board,  a.nd 
tl-io  Diri'Ctor  cf  the  Census,  or  their  authorized  r'.prcsentatives 

Sec.  2.  Tiie  provisions,  including  penalties,  cf  the  art  approved 
June  18.  2929  (46  Stat.  21;  U.  S.  C,  1934  cd.,  title  13,  ch.  4i  except 
sections  9  to  11.  inclusive,  thereof,  shall,  so  far  tus  not  inapplicable, 
apply  to  the  taking  of  the  census  provided  fcr  in  section  1  cf  this 
act:  Proi-idcd.  however,  That  temporary  personnel  reouircd  "to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  apprintcd  without  ftrard 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923:  Provided  jurther.  That  \\-..-  a.i- 
mUnistenng  agency  is  authorized  to  call  up_;n  ihe  other  (,;f;:,ir;- 
mcnts  or  .Tg-^ncies  cf  the  Federal  Government  for  information  rclat- 
inc  to.  niiri  for  as.-^istance  m  connection  with  tlie  census  herein 
provided  f.r:  and  tho  administering  agency  is  authcri7ed  to  co- 
cper.ite  with  and  to  us.^  the  inform.ation  secured  by  such  Stato 
and  local  agencies  as  may  have  data  pertinent  to  this  census. 

Sec.  3.  To  meet  the  expenses  cf  this  art  the  Serretnrv  nf  tlie 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  available  from  th»  Ernergency 
Rtlief  .'ippropriation  Act  of  1937  such  an  amount  as  the  Pres^ident 
may  determine  to  be  neces--ary. 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  President  is  authorized  to  make  such  mles  and  rreu- 
lations  a^  arc  necrssary  to  carry  cut  the  provisions  of  this  act  ar.d 
such  provis.ons  of  tlie  Census  Act  of  1902,  as  amended,  as  are 
applicable. 

On  the  subject  of  idle  m.oney  the  Washm-tcn  Herald  of 
today  prints  an  editorial  wherein  it  refers  to  the  "strike  of 
capital,"  statin?  that  a  strike  does  ex.st. 

Let  tis  act  to  take  a  census  of  idle  money.  Tlien,  if  the 
strikers  arc  honest  we  v.-ill  knew  how  much  money  is  strik- 
ing to  the  detriment  of  labor  and  the  reason  for  it  and 
having  determined  that  and  having  tlie  data  of  the  census 
of  the  unemployed  already  taken,  the  President  and  the 
Coiigrcss  v,-ill  bo  ir.-e.sistibly  guided  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  full  employment  of  both  labor  and  capital. 

By  leave  of  the  House  the  editorial  referred  to  is  Iicre 
included: 

IDt.E    MON-ET 

There  has  been  mojch  talk  about  the  "strike  of  capital,"  which 
has  surely  emphasised  the  recent  decline  in  busmess. 
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besn 
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organlj  ed 
instJ  net 


li 


the 


We  know  the  strike  exist! 
ourselves.     Have   we    not 
bank  than  to  spend  It? 

What  we  would  really 
been    a    deliberately    or 
voluntarily  from  a  mere 

Lf  we  can  find  out  where 
may  arrive  at  some  opinion 

Much    talked    about    Is   t 
Investment  trusts  who,  in  a 
large   cash   reserves   so   that 
stocks  at  the  bottom. 

But  this  isn't  such  an  en 
round  figures. 

Then,  there  are  the  banks 
means  idle  cash. 

But  the  banks,  by  and 
lending  it  out.     If  business 
the   security  offered  isn't 
lie   Idle.     You  cannot   force 

Next  comes  the  Insurance 
000,000  in  cash,  which  for 
of  the  companies  will  not  . 

Here  Is  by  far  the  largest 

The  hoarding  of  nearly  a 
as  the  money  mostly  lies  in 
deposits,  the  banks  are  oblij 
In  order  to  meet  any  sudden 
deposits. 

It  can  only  be  deliberate  . 
some  other  motive  that  keeps 
panics  from  investing  their 
nor  the  policyho'ders  can 
money  to  work. 

It   would   be  interesting 
back. 


to   know  Is  whether  the   strike   has 
affair    or    whether    It    results    in- 
of  self-preservation, 
the  big  masses  of  idle  money  lie  we 
-  this  matter. 

cash  In  the  treasuries  of  the  big 
falling  sec\irlty  market,  like  to  keep 
they  may   finally  Jump  m   and   buy 

crmous  factor.     Perhaps  200,000,000  in 

with  a  huge  excess  of  reserves,  which 


gcod 


lajrge,  can  only  use  up  this  money  by 

vont  borrow,  or  if  the  banks  think 

od  enough,   the   money  continues  to 

people  to  borrow  against   their   will. 

companies.     Here  we  find  nearly  $1.000, - 

ore  reason  or  another,  the  management 

Invest. 

fictor  In  the  present  capital  strike. 

billion   is   doubly   harmful    because. 

the  banks  In  the  shape  of  demand 

obliged  to  keep  enormous  re'^rves  intact 

demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  these 

choice  dictated  either  by  fear  or  by 

}  the  management  of  insurance  com- 

i  lie  money;  for  neither  the  companies 

pJTafit   by  this  refusal   to  put   all  this 

to  know  what   holds   these   companies 


Why  the  Wage  and  K 


EXTENSIOS^  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Monday. 


JED 


EDITORIAL    FROM 


Mr.   JOHNSON   of 
House  of  Representatives 
so-called  wage  and  hour 
many  newspapers   have 
this  action  on  the  part  of 
comments  coming  to  my 
News,  a  Scripps-Howard 
its  liberal  and  progressive 

The  editorial  is  as  follows 


tie 


Blame  for  the  dem^lse  of   ^^ 
believe,  with  the  nature  of  th( 
its  manhandling  at  the  hand; 

The  Black-Connery  bill,   yon 

last  May  all  written  and  don< 
with  a  flair  for  legalistic  Jargt: 
objectives  were  simple — to  pu  ; 
hours  in  interstate  indxistrles 
set  down  in  100  simple  words 
law  contained    11.000   words.     . 
wages  and  hours  that  no  deceirt 
demand   of    workers,    the    bill 
endowed    It   with    powers    to 
brackets  at  their  will.     Like  N 
ambitious. 

Well,  when  it  got  to  the  . 
and  was  hung  up  In  committee 
tlon,  its  new  mother.  Represei 
last-minute   House    Labor    Co.^ 
fusing  its  purpose  and  meanin; 
rolling  effort  to  pass  it  at  any 
mining,  milling,   smelting.  oU, 
the  whole  thing  a  sorry  joke  on 
It   was  designed   to   raise      And 
mu5h  of  cohc'jssicn  and  a  shi 
and  pas.s  Federal  law. 

Why,   we  wonder,  did   not   . 
this  highly  unportant  relorm 


the 


because  most  of  us  have  been  in  It 
more    apt   to   keep    money    in   the 


our  Bill  Was  Recommitted 


or 


Spcu.-ltv  Act  of  1935?  Then  th-  Whitr  U.  w^e  called  In  thr  Natlonli 
be.t  econom:.^ts.  artuanes  and  cii.er  rxperts  and  Ipt  thtm  si t  for 
nearly  a  year  before  they  recommended  a  bill  The  mea.=urc  thfl 
White  Hcu.-;e  sent  to  CoiiKrc;^  may  not  have  been  perfect  hut  it 
pa^ed  without  delay  or  confusion^ -and  ifs  workmp  EneHnH 
too,  does  better  with  its  expert  royal  commlsMons  which  heln 
frame  important  social  and  economic  reforms  ^ 

Had  the  administration  followpd  the  s.'ime  formula  it  did  m 
framing  sc^iaJ-secunty  ieKislation,  we  believe  the  wage-hour  bn 
would  ha'.e  had  ca-sy  goi:.^-  m  Congre.ss.  ^  °^ 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  Is  well  known  that  I  por 
sonally  favor  a  rea.sonable  and  fair  wage  and  hour  bill  i 
have  so  stated  on  many  occa.sion.s.  During  mv  many  years 
in  public  life  I  have  consistently  supporU'd  labor,  orpani-ed 
and  unorganized.  It  is  my  desire  to  better  llMng  conditions 
of  the  workingmen.  women,  and  children.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  child  labor  with  its  sweatshop^s  and  starvation 
wa^es,  and  I  was  hopeful  of  beir.s:  able  to  support  the  wage 
and  hour  bill  when  I  voted  to  take  it  away  from  the  Com- 
mitt-ee  on  Rules  and  consider  It. 

When  the  Committer  on  Labor  presented  the  House  with 
129  last-minute  amendments,  few  of  which  originated  in 
or  with  that  com.mittee,  and  when  it  had  grown  to  an  11  000- 
word,  meaningless  monstrosity,  I  decided  that  the  only  prac- 
tical and  sensible  action  to  take  was  to  send  it  back  to  the 
committee  and  give  Members  time  to  work  out  a  simple  con- 
structive mea.surp  that  members  of  the  Labor  Committee  as 
well  as  other  Members  of  Congre.ss.  could  undcrsUnd  and 
when  passed  could  reasonably  be  construed  and  enforced 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  .sane,  reawnable  wage  and  hour 
bill  will  bo  presented  to  the  Congres.^  in  the  near  future  I 
shall  gladly  support  such  a  measure. 


JOHNSON 

OKLAHOMA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
liecember  20.  1937 


KolIinK;  Our  Own  Logs 
EXTKXSroX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


rHE    WASHINGTON    NBW3 


Okh  homa. 


Mr.    Speaker,    since   the 

few  days  ago  recommitted  the 

to  the  Committee  on  Labor, 

c(|mmented   editorially   concerning 

;he  House.    Among  the  editorial 

is  that  of  the  Washington 

pihlication  that  is  well  known  for 

I  oUcies. 


HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OF    MI.WFSOTA 

IN  THE  HOU.^P;  OF  REPRESENTATIV-ES 
Monday.  December  20,  1937 


bill 


attention 


wage-hour  bUl  rests  chiefly,  we 
bUl  itself,  its  manner  off  birth,  and 
of  Its  friends. 

will  recall,   sprang  from  nowhere 

up  in  ribbons  by  "brain  trusters" 

L-     Its  hxmaane  and  public-spirited 

a  bottom  to  wages  and  a  top  to 

These  objectives  could  have  b<?en 

)f  American.     Instead,  the  proposed 

And,   instead   of   merely   outlawing 

t  American  employer  has  a  right  to 

set    up    a   bureaucratic    board    and 

nvade    the    higher   wage   and    hour 

R.  A.,  It  meant  well,  but  it  was  too 


House 


In  a  somewhat  simplified  form 

by  southern  and  A.  F.  of  L.  opposl- 

ative  Mart  Norton,  brought  in  129 

~'ttee    amendments,    further    ccn- 

Finally,  In  a  desperate  and  k>g- 

arlce.  Its  sponsors  agreed  to  exempt 

agriculture,  and  what  not.  making 

the  workers  whose  living  standards 

when  It  went   to  a  vote  it   was  a 

example  of  how  not  to  prepare 


Eing 


ILS 


administration  pave  the  way  for 
it  paved  the  way  for  the  Sodal 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    HENRY  G    TEIGAN.  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  TEIGAN  Mr  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  mclude  the  following  magazine 
article  written  by  myself: 

ROLLING     OVR     OVrS     LOGS 

(By  R<-presentatlve   Henry   G,  Teigan) 
■•Farmers  and  workers  iltc  both  members  of  the  producing  class. 
Both  aro  exploits!   by   organized    wr-altD,   and   an   injury   to  one^ 

;nc"&i\ifro°mrt>;     '"  ^'^^  ^^'^^-^  ^  Ncrth^Sota  f°  ™e1 
once  descux^d   to   mo  tho  economic  situation   as   he   then   saw   It 
It  seemed  strange,  though  interesLing.  to  me  at  the   time    but  S 

ms'f?^':? ,'",  "^^,  '   ""'^'''^   ^°   ''^''^^   ^^^«   books  on   economl.S^ 
'^n^T^  f      ^'r\  ''''"''"    '■"    '^'^    '"^^   a    prophecy.  ^ 

Thus  it  is  not  alto^ethor  a  cmrcldence  that  a  farm  bil!   and  a 

wo  k  TsS'd  b.'^';.':;  r'^  ^"'^■?  '^  ^^'^  ^^^^^^^  °f  industrta! 
time  '        '  consideration   in  Congress  at   the   same 

On   December  2.  Members  of  the  Hou.se  cf  Rrpre^entitlves  were 

fusTme^nVAct'^"^,.'^.'"-  T''^-'"'  '^"°-"  ^  the^'.rrcultural  A^! 
^^t^I^l^r'rr^^Z  .H  ?'  ^""^  ^'^"^  ^^  ^''^''^■^  ^^  "^  farmers,  we 
were  worrying  about  workers  Eit;ht  signatures  were  stll'  needed 
to  relea.se  th.  wago  and  hour  bill  frcm  the  %rai  glho id  o?  the 
Rules  Committee.     E:,ht  si^^natures  and  onlv  48  hours  to  go 

Everybody   now    knows    what    happened;    the   two   hundred '  and 
eighteenth  signature  to   the  petition  to  discharge  the  Rul^  Com- 

Srjv1nThet.;t"'  '^^  ""v^T  ''''  ^  consid.^'a  me2'i7,S"h 
Whe^^rbP  ,it  nl  '''*^''  ^^"^  ^^'-  ^^-'PP^^'^  of  a  clear  majority. 
S  the  i^vU  ^'^''"^  appended  to  the  petition  on  the  Speiker^s 
was  ec?^?h!  th  .  =;'t  £pont...neou.s  applause  That  applause 
^as  echoed  by  thou<a:Kis  of  tradc-unioni'-ts  throughout  the  coun- 
'"^./.f  ,''^'   ^^---^^n-!s   cf   poorly   paid    workers   still    unorgaruz^. 

o'  histcr  c'*imn"rt"''re?^'^''"^"  ^  something  happened  which  was 
fi'-ht  for  tbr^ir  .  ^f  ^°  American  workers  and  farmers.  The 
h^ht  for   the  farm   bill  and  the   fight  for   tiie   waje   and   h-'-r  bi'l 

f^Sn  New^YoT  ^r■'T°"'^^'  ^'''''  tradir.g;-^  the  genUem^ 
irom  New  York.  Mr    Hamllton  Pish,  charged. 
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When  the  House  convened  at  noon.  Mr  F:.sn  introduced  a 
lutlon  calling  for  an  Investigation  of  chartres  that  "evervthing  has 
been  swapped  but  the  Capitol."  Tlie  gentleman  from  New  York 
moreover,  called  the  newspapers  on  what  Mr.  Dies  of  Texas  and 
Mr    Robertson,  of  Virginia,  had  said. 

Tlie  terms  '•logrolling-  and  "horse  trading"  do  not  sound  good 
to  the  average  American's  ear.  In  vears  gone  bv  it  has  meant'' tlie 
trading  of  votes  In  Congress  by  the  gentlemen  of  big  business 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  methoas  of  plundering  the  peo- 
ple. Now  the  so-called  "logrolling"  and  "horse  trading"  was  being 
done  by  Members  from  rural  dLstrtrUs  and  those  from  indu.stMal 
districts.  That  is  to  say,  the  workers'  representatives  and  the 
farmers'  representatives  were  getting  tocetbcr  in  their  common 
objective  to  get  away  in  some  measure  from  the  plundering  of 
organized  wealth.  Tlie  reactionaries  m  and  out  of  Congress  were 
appalled,  shocked,  and  amazed  at  the  unholy  performance  Thev 
"had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before." 

It  was  quite  true;  they  never  had  Old  hands  at  barter  acru=;- 
tomed  to  seeing  the  rights  of  W(;rkers  ,i:.d  the  rights  of  fa-mers 
gambled  away  in  a  series  of  "trades  "  that  benefited  only  their 
common  enemi.-s.  they  were  seeing  something  new  under  the  old 
capitalist  sun.  Tbcy  were  seeing  the  practical  begmnin'^  of 
farmer-labor  unity. 

It  wasn't  a  •'trade"  that  won  votes  for  the  farm  bill  and  'Signa- 
tures for  the  wage  and  hour  bill  It  was  united  support  for 
two  measures  Inseparably  important  to  the  welfare  i,f  tho'^e  who 
till  the  f-oil  and  turn  the  wheels  of  mdu-trv.  'Without  some  kind 
cf  farm  aid.  woikers  would  lose  a  large  part  cf  their  rural  market 
Without  a  flow  for  wages  and  a  ceiling  for  hcu.-s  of  work  farmers 
would  feel  tlie  burden  of  •'surplus  '  food  which  workers  had  no 
money  to  buy  It  wa.snt  workers  aga:a-t  farmers  and  farmers 
against  workers,  each  trying  to  drive  the  sliarpesi  bargain  It  was 
workers  and  farmers  together  against  the  profits  of  trusts  and 
middlemen  It  was  workers  and  farmers  against  the  very  voices 
■Rhlch   shouted   '  horse   trading  " 

Minnesota  is  a  Farmer-Labor  Stat*,  and  so  this  question  of  coop- 
eration between  fsirmers  and  workers  Ls  not  a  new  one  to  our 
congressional  delegation  We  have  been  watching  tlie  countn"  for 
Signs  of  lUs  growtli  And  we  have  seen  the  signs.  There  was  the 
convention  in  Eenver  last  summer,  where  cannery  af^lctilttiral 
packing,  and  all.ed  workers,  including  the  sharecroppers  formed 
the  United  Cani.ery,  Agricultural,  Packing,  and  Allied  Workers  of 
America  There  was  tiie  statement  of  Jihn  L.  Lewis  address'ng 
himself  to  the  w^rkin^  farmers: 

■'If  the  working  farmers  of  America  b.ave  a  great  stake  in  the 
C.  I.  O.'s  crusade  to  rai^  the  level  of  living  of  the  working  people 
of  this  country  *  •  •.  Only  when  the  mdtistnal  workers, 
steadily  marchin;,'  toward  higher  standards  of  Lving,  can  buy  the 
farm  products  they  need,  will  the  fiu-m  prublcm  be  solved." 

I>abor.  organ  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  other  railway 
organlzatloiLs.  has  for  years  championed  the  cause  of  the  farmers 
In  their  fight  for  legLslation  at  Washington.  And  m  Minnesota 
the  entire  trade-union  movement.  IncJudmg  the  State  federation 
of  labor,  has  cur.^istently  supported  legislation  m  the  interests  of 
the  farmer 

Farmers  have  responded  warmly  to  the  profTered  friendship  cf  or- 
gbnizcd  city  workers.  In  Oklalioma  City  the  Fanners'  Union  at  its 
recent  n:>.tional  ci  nvention  e.xpr<'s.s<>d  supjxirt  for  the  workers  in  their 
struggle  for  a  deient  living,  while  preparing  to  engage  in  a  similar 
struggle  ;n  the  interest-*  of  the  toiling  farmers.  In  South  Dakota 
the  other  day  u  conference  on  progressive  legislation  brought 
together  rr  pre.se n tat ives  of  both  faiTn  and  labor  groups.  In  Mon- 
tana, in  Pennsylvania,  in  Alabama,  the  Farmers'  Union  ccnventious 
have  helped  to  b-eak  down  the  boss-made  barriers  which  too  long 
have  separated  fi.rmers  and  workers. 

On  Oictober  4  Df  this  year  Governor  Bcri-sou  called  the  Minne- 
sota Farm  Conference  at  St  Paul,  to  wb.ich  flocked  more  tlian 
1.000  of  Minnesota's  dirt  farmers.  Tiie  coiu'ercnce  program  states 
the  case: 

••In  Minnesota  the  farmer  and  the  worker  have  cooperated  to 
win  many  victories.  The  practice  should  be  o.xtcnded  to  the  v.-hole 
Nation,  for  the  cure  for  agrictilture's  ills  must  be  brought  about 
mainly  on  a  national  scale.  Propaganda  of  the  big  newspapers 
and  others  trv'lng  to  show  that  the  farmer  and  worker  have  little 
in  common  shouH  be  promptly  expos<'d.  Figures  show  that  farm 
income  rises  with  income  of  the  indu^trluI  vorker,  and  vice 
versa." 

Tliese  were  son.e  of  the  straws  that  showed  tis  that  the  wind 
was  blowing  Irom  the  direction  of  growing  farmer-labor  unity.  It 
takes  quite  a  breeze  out  through  the  country  to  stir  the  air  in 
Congress.  But  in  this  special  session,  for  all  its  effor-s  to  stifle  the 
popular  voice,  the  air  is  beginning  to  stir  with  fresh  currents. 
The  merging  of  the  fann  bill  and  the  wage  and  hour  bul  into 
one  i=:=ne^the  \sf-uo  of  all  the  p<  ople  airamst  their  oppressors — 
showed  that  this    s  true. 

Farmers  and  workers  put  the  heat  on.  That's  why  the  wage 
and  hour  bill  wa.';  drcigged  away  from  the  Rules  Corrimittee  and 
why  the  farm  bill  passed.  It  was  a  new  kind  of  heat.  Workers 
plutjcred  for  farmers,  farmers  pluttsed  for  workers.  That  was  the 
kind  of  heat  they  put  on  me.  Nine  farm  organizations  from  six 
ytau-s  wrote  me  vrging  support  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  They 
said: 

"We  deplore  an  i  condemn  any  attempt  to  divide  the  forces  of 
farmers  and  labor  We  particularly  condemn  attempts  to  make  it 
api'ear  that  farmc-s  a.-e  opposed  to  Federal  legislation  establishing 
minimum  wages  and  decent  working  standards.** 


T-rnH  n.   ^M      T  ^1^°"'  °^  Minnesota,  sent  me  a  telegram  on  the 
Vu^r^^y        .     ^   ^'"^Pi-ish    that   telegram   because    it   expresses   the 
pnilcsophy  of  a  great  statesman^  a  Goveriior  who  serves  a  Farmer- 
Labor  State  by  fully  representing  the  interests  of  all   its  people 
m  part  Governor  Benson's  telegram  said: 

"The  community  of  interest  of  farmer  and  wage  earner  makes 
t  imperative  that  both  groups  and  their  congressional  representa- 
tives work  in  the  closest  cooperation.  I  urge  that  you  do  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  predatory  interests  who  oppose  both 
farmers  and  waee  earners  f:-om  creating  friction  and  discord  In 
farm.er-Iabor  relationships,"  ^^uiu   m 

That  was  the  kind  cf  heat  the  folk  back  home  put  on  me      Its 
the  kind  of  heat  that  warms  a  Farmer-Labor  Congressman's  heart 
Its   t^he  kind   of   heat   that   must   radiate   frcm   every   part   of   the 
cotintrj-  If  we  are  to  defeat  the  attacks  now  being  made  on  t>^e 
living  standards  of  the  whol?  nopulation. 

Farm.er-labor  unity  is  on  the  way.  but  it  isn't  here  vet  Pass.-iee 
or  the  wage  and  hour  bill  imd  of  a  real  farm  bill  which— which  I 
tear  won  t  happen  at  this  se.ssir;n— will  represent  a  victory  for  the 
beginnings  cf  this  unity.  Full  unity,  with  the  incomparably 
greater  strength  it  would  bring  to  our  whole  people,  could  achieve 
lar  more  th.tn  these  inadequate  meas-ores.  For,  just  as  unitv  is 
now  only  embr\-onic,  the  farm  and  labor  bUls  for  which  we  strug- 
gle are  only  half  measures  which  fall  far  short  of  the  people's  ne^ 
The  farm  bill,  m  addition  to  Its  faults  of  com.plexity  and  adminis- 
trative difficulty,  perpctua-es  the  philosophy  of  scarcitv  and  de- 
stroys food  whi.e  millions  htmger.  Its  benefits  will  not  filter  down 
to  the  lowest  strata  cf  farmers,  and  the  old  mequitics  made  familiar 
D}  the  A.  A.  A,  wUl  still  oppress  sharecroppers  and  tenants  T^ie 
wage  and  hour  bill  excludes  m.UIions  of  needy  and  underpaid 
workers  from  its  benefits. 

Obviously  these  bUls  do  not  solve  the  economic  problems  of 
our  country.  Solution  must  wait  en  the  maturity  of  that  coopera- 
tion between  workers  and  farmers,  between  town  and  country 
which  has  Just  begun  to  flower.  Unity  must  broaden  as  well  as 
deepen  before  we  can  pre.ss  on  to  more  complete  solutions  of 
our  problems  than  are  contemplated  by  this  Congress  Small- 
btisincss  m.en  and  professional  people  mu5t  join  witli  workers  and 
farmers,  awakening  to  the  common  dangers  which  threaten  us  all 
Meanwhile,  there  are  other  things  to  be  done  first  Proeressve 
groups  throughout  the  country  have  the  ta^k  of  nurtunn'^  and 
strengthening  the  lusty  infant  of  farmer-labor  unitv  Their  suc- 
cess will  help  us  in  Congress  to  carry  out  the  President's  legislative 
program,  to  stop  threatened  relief  cuts,  and  Budget  balancing 
Our  small  victories  will,  in  turn,  stimulate  the  drive  for  greater 
umty  outside  of  Congress.  The  release  of  the  wage  and  hour 
bill,  won  during  farm  debate,  should  provide  a  lesson  for  anv  who 
doubt  that  it  is  unity  which  decides. 

Our  enemies  called  it  logrolling  and  horse  trading  Bu;  tb's 
collective  action  of  workers  and  farmers  had  noth;ng'"in  common 
with  the  shady  transactions  of  slick  pclitlnans.  Workers  ai^d 
farmers  made  not  a  trade  but  a  partnership.  No  wonder  'the 
torles  lam.en'ed  and  deplored.  Thev  never  saw  anything  like  it 
before.  But  they  are  going  to  see  more  of  It  in  the  "time  to  come 
and  the  more  they  see  the  less  they'll  like  it.  It  isn't  horse  trad- 
ings, it's  putting  your  horses  in  double  harness  and  driving  a 
team.  Its  the  way  to  get  places.  Workers  and  farmers  are  6a 
their  way  , 

Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAXD 

OF   RHODE  ISLAND 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  20,  1937 

Mr.  FOR.'^ND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wape  and  hour  bill,  one 
of  the  greatest  pieces  of  humane  lepi.slation  ever  to  come 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  during  the  past 
week  slowly  dismembered  and.  finally,  on  last  Friday  e\-enms 
was  given  its  death  blow.  This  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  most  regrettable. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  meet  in  special  session  on  No- 
vember 15  by  our,  great  President.  Franklin  Delano  Rocsevclt. 
for  the  purpose  of  enacting  legislation  that  would  have 
proven  of  great  benefit  to  that  underprinleged  class  of  our 
people  who  for  long  years  and  still  are  working  extremely 
long  hours  for  wages  that  are  disgraceful  to  a  great  country 
such  as  ours.  Early  last  spring,  on  May  24,  1937,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  t-o  the  Congress  a  message  in  which  he  requested 
that  legislation  be  enacted  that  would  protect  a  larcre  num- 
ber of  our  people,  estmiated  at  some  12.000,000,  who  were 
emplojred  under  substandard  labor  conditions;  and  when  wo 
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failed  to  enact  such  legiiilation  before  adjournment  of  the 


regular  session  on  August 
but  necessary,  because  of 


nomic  system  part  of  the 
which  still  remains,  but  1 
tion  of  the  pledge  made 


21.  he  deemed  it  not  only  desirable 
existing  conditions,  to  call  us  back 
for  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  enactment  of  wag;  and  hour  legislation  would  have 
been  a  step  forward  in  oiir  efforts  to  remove  from  our  eco- 

condition  of  serfdom  and  slavery 
;  would  also  have  been  a  redemp- 
3y  our  great  party  at  its  national 


convention  held  at  Philad  ;lphia  in  June  1936 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation  who  are  sincen;  in  their  belief  that  it  is  not  good 
legislation  or  that  it  would  not  accomplish  that  which  we. 
the  supporters  of  this  bll,  believed  it  would.  I  have  no 
patience,  however,  with  tie  outside  influences  which  waged 
such  a  bitter  campaign  against  this  humane  legislation 
under  the  guise  of  being  tie  friends  of  labor,  while  in  reality 
being  its  enemies.  Past  liistory  reveals  that  most  of  those 
who  spcrisored  the  campiign  of  opposition  were  the  same 

legislation  in  their  home  States 
was  based  publicly  against  difler- 


people  who  fought  such 

The  force  of  their  attack  .        _ 

entials,  but  the  real  reason  for  their  fight  was  that  they  are 
opposed  to  wage  and  hour  legislation  in  any  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opiwsed  to  the  idea  of  differentials 
because  I  believe  that  regardless  of  the  section  in  which  a 
worker  may  live  that  worker  is  entitled  to  a  living  wage  and 
not  to  sv/eatshop  wages  oj  two,  five,  or  eight  dollars  a  ^eek 
for  anywhere  from  48  to  60  hours  of  labor.  It  has  t^een 
•  said  many  times  during  the  debate  on  this  legislation  that 
approximately  12,000.000  ])ersons  would  be  benefited  by  this 
type  of  legislation,  which  to  me  means  that  there  are  many 
of  our  countrymen  who  are  now  engaged  in  employment 
by  employers  who  do  not  seem  to  realize  or  do  not  want  to 
realize  that  they  are  dealiig  with  human  beings. 

I  voted  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  amend- 
ment to  wipe  out  differentials,  but  that  am.endment  n-as 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  162  to  131.  Failure  to  eliminate  dif- 
ferentials did  not  give  us  license  to  destroy  the  legislation. 
I  believe  that  a  half  of  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  at  all. 
and  for  that  reason  I  voted  against  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit because  I  realized  ths  t  a  vote  to  recommit  was  a  voce 
to  kill  the  bill. 

I  sincerely  hope.  Mr.  l  Speaker,  that  when  Members  of 
Congress  go  home  during  he  holiday  season  and  meet  tl-.eir 
constituents  they  will  be  made  to  see  what  a  grave  error 
they  committed  and  tha ;  when  we  meet  again  for  the 
regular  session  in  January  they  may  have  a  change  of  heart 
and  support  a  new  wage  aod  hour  bill. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  while  pretending  to  be  friendly 
toward  labor  the  member;  of  the  Republican  Party  voted 
almost  to  a  man  to  kill  t  le  bill,  only  five  of  them  having 
the  courage  to  vote  against  recommittal. 

O  Mr.  Speaker,  how  trie  is  that  Biblical  quotation,  'By 
theii*  acts  ye  shall  know  ttem." 


Merrj 


HON.  DUD 


Christmas 


EXTENSIOST  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


EY  A.  WHITE 

(t>F   OHIO  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  20,  1937  \ 

Mr.  Speaker  and  ladies  and  gen- 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio 
tlemen  of  the  House: 


Christmas  Is  hpre 
And   another 
Is  just  around 
But  ere  this 
Your    scribe 
Tho'  time  is 
A   word   of 
To  IriendB 


one 


gr(  et 


:'ear 
the  corner, 
ends 
ettends, 
fl?eting. 
ing 

the   comer. 


ardund 


Recent  month.s  have  been   bad. 

But  why  be  sad. 

With    prosperity    around    the    comer? 

Oh.    how    well    shout 

When   It  comes  out 

From   Its   place   of    hiding 

To  the  waves  were   riding— 

A.S  we  anjciou.sly  watcli  the  comer. 

Pa's   been   broke. 

Which    is    no    joke-  - 

No   matter    what    tho    corner; 

But    the    kids   are    well. 

And    that    Is   swell. 

So  we  still   can   look 

For    the    plea.sant    nook  — 

Around  *hat  elu.sive  corner. 

Our   pants  are   thin; 

Tr.p   breeze  comes   In 

From  every  windy  corner. 

It  irets  our  (,'oat. 

But  we're   In   t]:e   .same  boat, 

As   you   a:;d   I   sutTer 

Like    every    pf<ir    diifTer  - 

Standing   on   the   wrong   corner. 

It's   fun   to   live 

And  great   to  give 

Our   share    In    finding    the   corner. 

And    we'll    find   It   sooner 

If  we  keep  a  sense  of  humor. 

For   Isn't   life    'the    berries." 

Or    maybe    a    "bowl    of    cherries" — 

Regardless  of  any  old   corner. 

We've   gained    In  friends 

And  it  makes  am»^!if!s 

For   sharp   points   of   the   cornei. 

They   give   us   a   smile 

That  shortens  the   mile. 

And    eases    'hf^    load. 

As    we    seek    rhp    road — 

That    leads   around    tl.^   comer. 

God  has  been  good  . 

With   health   and  food. 

As  He  helps  us  nearer  the  corner. 

And   If  we  help  too 

In  the  year  that's  new. 

He   may   point   the   way 

At  an   early  day-  - 

Taking    us    around    tl;e    corner. 

S'l    Mf^TTv   Xmris   tn   you. 

And  happiness  too. 

Good  friends  this  side  of  the  comer. 

May  the  fates   be   kind 

To    your    dear    ones    and    mine--- 

I's  the  best  we  can  ask 

.^s  v.e  face  our  t*isk 

Or'  getting  them    r  .lir.rl   the  corner. 


Palmer  Lewis 
EXTKXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  R.  PETTEXGILL 

Or    INDI.WA 

IN  TIIK  HOfSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  20.  1937 


ARTICLE  BY   WILL    P    KENNEDY    IN    THE    WASHINGTON   STAR 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Sp.,aker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend  my  remark:^  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  followmg  arti- 
cle from  thp  Wa.^hmgton  Star,  which  contains  a  very  fine 
tribute  to  Elmer  Le\v:s,  supermtendent  of  the  House  Docu- 
ment room. 

CATTTAL    SIDELIGHTS 

(By  win  p.  Kennedy) 

'•Elmer'  is  a  name  to  conjure  with  at  the  Capitol— he's  a  House 

thi^^^'«'  I  r^'^^'^t  "P°"  ^"^  ^''^'^^  ^y  °^°^^  of  ^^  Senators  and 
their  office  help      He   was  born   on   a  farm   near  Stoughton.   Wis, 

?^  V,?/  fv  •'  ^  ,■ '^'''■^:  ^'^'  ^"*''  practically  indi.^pen.sable  in  helping 
to  put  ihrou-n  iegL-Jation.  Incidentally,  he  has  been  an  under- 
TOver  benefaf-tor  to  most  of  the  high-school  and  college  debaters 
throughout  the  country.  He  ha^s  given  Important  service  to  every 
Btate  m  the  Luion  by  helping  the  Members  of  Congress  do  things 
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for  their  districts.  Although  there  Is  todav  not  much  "pence  on 
earth."  Elmer  lives  up  very  rtl:giou.>ly  to  his  creed  of  "good  will 
toward  men." 

Elmer  Lewis,  superintendent  of  the  House  document  room,  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  psychiatrists  and  p.^-yi  hih^irist.';.  patholog:;t.s, 
and  others  of  such  breed,  for  he  hii.s  a  pi'cuL.ir  u.ft  or  ability.  He 
describes  hlm.«e!f  as  "just  a  freak  of  nature  "  Hf  has  a  card  cata- 
log mind — more  than  tliat.  lie  h.i.^;  a  number-reci.^tering  mind  It's 
absolutely  uncani  y  tiir  way  he  cun  pi\  r  y(ju  tiip  rvimbfr  of  anv 
bill  or  report  without  stopping  to  think.'  and  invariably  he  vnil 
look  it  u{)  in  his  card  catalcur  and  croji^  mde.x,  which  alwavs  con- 
firms his  mind  n  cord  'Veteran  Members  and  em.plovees  "frankly 
admit  -liat  they  h.ave  never  known  Elnur  'o  give  a  wrong  number. 

For  two  decade;  lie  has  ft^ven  Intcn.sive  study  and  drudzerous 
routine  work,  fitting  himself  for  the  e.xacting  duties  of  his^office. 
He  is  a  wallimg  ei.cycTopedia  on  Icgi.-^Iative  m.ea.'^ures.  Not  content 
with  merely  storirfj  bills  and  dc^-umenis  and  passing  them  out  rn 
request,  Elmer  has  b.'en  studious  how  that  office  can  srive  nKTe 
helpful  servlro,  ar  d  lixs  thought  far  ahe-.id  of  tlie  Member?  His 
domain  is  a  hibvTinth  of  between  the  walls  p;\,ssagi.'S,  caverns  in 
the  cellar  of  the  Capitol,  alcoves  en  :he  terracos  all  sorts  cf 
cubbyholes  and  'u./he?  There  is  nothing  efficient  about  the 
layout  of  his  quarters.  All  the  efficienry  there  is  was  Elmer-made. 
One  of  his  first  Innovations  was  the  group. ng  of  laws  on  every 
subject  so  that  thi»y  are  now  ready  for  acce^^s 

In  his  pigeonh  lie  office  Just  off  Statu.iry  Hall  he  sits  en  a 
revolving  desk  chair  and  can  place  his  fillers  uncrrin;-ly  on  a 
card  reference  to  any  law  or  legLslative  proposal,  report.^  t'h- n  en. 
and  related  information.  He  has  more  ri-l.t  m  his  m.ind  on  any 
particular  piece  of  legislation  than  a  trained  research  student  could 
gather  elsewhere  i:i  a  whole  day's  work  Thus  he  has  made  him.'^elf 
one  of  the  most  Important  cogs  in  the  legi.-lative  machinery — and 
few  days  pass  but  some  Membt-r  In  tlie  lira*  ef  debate  on  the  floor 
sends  an  SOS  to  l-Zlmer  fer  hrrry-'.p  :•  f  jrniat; 
cause  for  which  he  Is  foren.'>lc;'.".v  b.itt.  :r..-  }{f 
tant  part  In  cngineenng  son.-  f  t!.'^  r:  -•  .r.:-,  '  r, 
past  decade — but  always  ^;.i\-  u.  <.:<  -::_.■  .n  •; 
always  ready  whcr   needed. 

Some  of  the  treusured  records  In  his  ofTlcc  date  back  150  vcar.s — ■ 
documents  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Congresses — 1803  to  1807 — 
and  some  House  records  that  go  back  to  1780.  In  one  small 
circular  room  he  1  as  assembled  all  laws  dating  back  to  the  Forty- 
fifth  Congress.  He  does  his  own  typewriting  and  answers  per- 
sonally all  calls  from  any  of  the  96  Senators.  435  Hou.se  Mem- 
bers, four  nonvotiLig  Delegates  or  CommLssioners,  and  their  entire 
entourage.  He  has  large  envelopes  filled  with  all  available  data 
on  the  major  measures  under  consideration  or  of  tim.ely  im- 
portance ready  to  be  delivered  to  Members  as  they  seek  Informa- 
tion on  those  subjects.  He  has  developed  a  system  of  collecting 
sp>eeches  and  other  valuable  information  on  current  subjects,  so 
that  when  a  Senator  or  House  Members  get  requests  from  high- 
school  or  college  debaters,  Elmer  can  Immediately  hand  thc-.n  t'.,e 
best  material  on  b^th  sides  of  the  given  question. 

Elmer  Is  always  ple.isant.  courtcotis.  willing,  helpful,  "f!".  :<  nt, 
and    unhurried.     He    knows    all    the    answers — and    the   numbers. 


n  es.>iential  to  the 
lias  liad  an  Irapor- 
■.nt  m.easures  in  the 
■-    baeksround.   but 


Wii'^es  and  Hours 
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f  F 


HON.   MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

di     ]"KN.\.<:YI.VANI\ 

IX   TllF   HOfSK   or   RKrr.KSKXTATIVES 

■V/o.'/a'-iij/,  Dccnyibcr  20.  1937 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr,  Speaker,  when  the  Senate  and  Hou.'^e 
Labor  Comm.ite<s  li- Id  a  public  heannN'  on  the  wage  and 
hour  bill,  many  jX'ople  from  different  part.s  of  the  country 
tt\'-tified  before  tiie  joint  committee.  One  of  tho.'^e  who  testi- 
fied \va,s  an  outstanding  oronomist  who  maintained  that  if 
tht:>  wage  and  hour  bill  .should  be  enacted  into  law.  about  one 
and  one-half  mi.' lion  people  would  be  given  employment.  I 
a^ked  Mr.  Hende  -son.  the  economist,  "If  we  .-hould  enact  into 
law  a  5-day  30-h.Qur  workweek  bill,  how  n^^any  people  would 
be  given  employment?"  He  stated  "about  seven  and  a  half 
million." 

If  the  wa^e  and  hour  bill  will  abolish  sweatshops,  child 
labor,  and  the  slum  districts  in  our  country,  no  one  should 
hesitate  to  vote  lor  such  a  constructive,  progressive,  and  hu- 
m^ane  piece  of  le^rislation. 

I  hope  that  the  lime  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  enact  into 
law  legislation  \',hich  will  give  perm.anent  employment  at  a 
livma:  wage  to  a  1  of  the  people  who  are  physically  able  to 
work.    There  is  not  any  reason  why  any  person  who  is  men- 


tally and  phyr^ically  fit  to  work  .should  be  deprived  of  em- 
ployment. There  is  plenty  of  work  lo  do  for  every  one  in 
our  country.  It  Ls  estimated  tliat  the  value  of  all  our  de- 
vrlopr-d  po^scs.^icns  in  this  ccimtry  amounts  to  about  $350,- 
000.000.000.  This  flL-ure  appears  to  be  large,  but  it  is  small 
when  compared  with  the  value  cf  our  undeveloped  resources 
which  amounts  to  tnllicns  of  dollars.  If  Congress  would  pass 
legislation  to  give  emplcym>ent  to  the  m.iUions  who  are  now 
out  of  woik  and  see  to  it  that  every  person  who  is  employed 
obtaim  a  saving  wage,  there  v/ould  not  be  .--^uch  a  thin^j'  as 
poverty  in  the  United  States.  People  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  live  in  slum  districts  and  the  Government  would 
not  be  spending  $15,000,000,000  annually  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  m  order  to  protect  society  against  crmimals. 
Slum  districts  are.  to  a  large  extent,  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  crime  which  is  existing  in  o-or  land  today 
[Applause.] 


Letter  To  lion.  Frank  R.  McNinch,  Chairman, 
Federal  Communications  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  COXXERY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  nErRE.=^EXTATI\'K3 
Salu-day.  Dcccjnbcr  IS,  1!j37 

Mr.  CONNERY.     Mr.  Six^aker,  under  ienve  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  ir.clude  tho  following  letter  sent  by 
me  10  Hon.  Frank' R.  McNinch,  Chau'man, ^Federal  Com- 
m.unicaiions  Commission,  and  wish  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  was  glad  to  note  in  the  press  of  December  19  that  ai3par- 
ently  my  letter  to  Chairman  McNinch  resulted,  in  part,  to 
influencing  this  derelict  body  known  as  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commissicn  to  at  least  pretend  that  they  are 
serving  the  American  people  by  a.-kmg  for  a  script  of  the 
'.obnoxious  Mae  West  program  broadcast  ever  the  network 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  December  12. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  evidpnt  to  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  that  the  American  petpie  w:!]  be  forced  from  time 
to  time  to  tolerate  the  continued  ravishing  of  the  ears  of 
oiu-  people  so  long  as  we  indolently  or  for  some  unknown 
reason  fail  to  function  in  n^ak^ng  a  thorough  investigation 
hy  the  Congress  of  the  activities  cf  this  lobbyist  and  vested 
intertst  controlled  so-called  public-service  body.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Congress  will  soon  act  favorably  on  one  of  the 
many  resolu'ions  ponding  in  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
congressional  investigation  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  radio  industry. 

My  Dti^k  Chairm.\.».-:  During  the  na.^t  w .  k  I  have  received  a 
voltime  of  complaints  from  people  of  'ir.v  di-^-tnct  protesting  against 
the  indecency  resorted  to  by  the  National  Broadcastmg  Co.  m  its 
I  florts  to  eiilarge  the  sales  opportunities  of  Chase  &  Sanborn's 
coflees.  These  complaints  substantially  Indicate  that  vour  Com- 
misi^ion  has  been  derelict,  to  say  the  least,  in  Its  enforcement  of 
section  326  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  which  section  dl- 
itcts  your  Commi.sshin  to  prevent  the  broadcasting  of  radio  pro- 
grams which  are  indecent,  profane,  or  obscene. 

While  it  IS  common  knowledge  in  the  Congress  cf  the  Unit'-'d 
States  that  the  radio  lobbyi.=ts.  maintained  at  tremendous  exneiii-e 
In-  the  licensees  of  your  Commission,  have  all  but  run  the  Com- 
mission, it  .seems  to  me  that  when  your  Commission  permits  the 
ravishing  of  the  Am.erican  home  by  the  pouring  Into  the  ears  of 
millions  of  decf^nt  God-fearing,  law-abidint;  .American  people  a 
program  .so  indecent  that  it  violates  the  sensibilities  of  even  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  burlesquing  of  hLstoncal  events.  I  think. 
u  time  that  your  Commission  should  either  function  m  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  or  admit  your  incompetence  and  per- 
niit  the  President  of  the  United  Stat-es  to  place  m.cn  on  your  Com- 
mission wlio  will  function  m  the  interest  of  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  people  rather  than  to  the  satellites  acting  for  the 
additional  enrichment  of  a  privileged  few. 

My  brother,  the  late  Congressman  William  P.  Ccr.r^cry.  .jr., 
realizing  the  conditions  existing  in  radio,  hiis  pending  before  the 
Concrcss  a  resolution  calling  for  a  congressional  investigation,  rt 
is  my  intention  in  the  early  days  of  the  regrular  session  of  Congress 
to  urtre  the  pa.ssace  of  this  very  much  needed  legislation  solely 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people. 


f- 


1 
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Despite  the  desire  of 
the  ur^savorj-  conciitiorxs 
Commission.  I  sincerely 
Indicate  its  own  sense  of  h 
your  Commission   to   the  . 
say  the  least,  indecent  radi 

Incidentally,  may  I  inq_. 
National  Broadcasting  Co 
broadcasting  of  this  prog 
lascivious  character? 

I  wiil  appreciate  an  early 
Very  trxily  yours. 


Co^igress  for  a   thorough   Investigation  of 

stmg  within  and  on  the  part  of   your 

that  your  Commission  will   at  least 

onor  by  revoking  the  license  issued  by 

ridio  station   which   originated    this,    to 

broadcast. 

if  it  is  true  that  the  president  of  the 

personally   autliorlzed   in   advance   the 

r^,   knowing   It    to   be    of    a   lewd    and 


exs 


trust 


uir? 


The  Washington  Heral^ 
comment  given  out  by  a 
comment  I  deem  of  interest 
I  believe  the  quotation 
comment  from  me.    The 


of  Sunday,  December  19,  ciuotes  a 

Member  of  the  other  body,  vfhich 

to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

is  self-explanatory   and  neeciS   no 

article,  in  part,  follows; 


Senator  White,  Republic 
tion   for  the   investigation. 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
for  early  action  at  the  next 
the  four-man  American  delei^ 
White  will  be  away  from  th 


ata  from  Maine,  introduced  the  resolu- 
which  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  last  August  and  scheduled 
session  of  Congress.  As  a  member  of 
ation  named  by  the  President.  S..-na;or 
s  country  for  most  of  this  session. 


RiSTS 

"Whether  the  radio  Invest! 
Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler 
Committee,"  Senator  White 

"If   Wheeler   wants  to  piish 
White,  "but  if  Wheeler  fee 
railroad  Investigation  and  d<Jes 
that  would  be  all  right  with 

Asked   whether   he   thougf: 
was  an  attempt  to  get  him 
probe.  White  replied: 

"Not  at  all.     At  least  I 


"Besides."  he  added,  "ever 
personnel  (referring  to  the 
M.  Craven  to  the  Commiss 
cation  for  the  delay." 

Last  August  when  a  resoluii 
was  Introduced  in  the  Housf 
tion  of  pressmg  for  action 

"With  two  new  men  joini 
of  such  an  Investigation  is 
xinderstand  fuily  what  has 


shouldn't  like  to  think  so." 

DfXAT  JtrsnriED 

since  there  has  been   the  char.?"   !n 

naming  of  Frank  R.  McNinch  and  T    A. 

siop)   I  have  felt  there  was  some  Justifi- 


HON.  ROBERT 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE 
Tuesday,  December  21  ile^lat 


RADIO   ADDRESS   OP   HON 
MING 


RiCORD 


oa 


Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr. 
to  have  printed  in  the 
Sunday  last  by  the  Honortble 
Senator  from  Wyoming, 
poration  law.    I  hope  all 
to  read  the  address,  for  I 
posed  solution  offered  by 
soon  receive  the  serious 

There  being  no  object 
printed  In  the  Record,  as 


Dion 


Shall  we  have  a  Federal 
The  answer  to  this  questio^ 
We   must   have  a  Federal 
the  slightest  chance  of  ach 

There  is  no  other  apparent 
from  the  twin  evils  that  b« 
the  one  hand  and  Govemn 
vate  business  cannot  thrive 
tragedy  of  our  situation — i 
almost  every  political  suid 
can  be  no  solution  of  the 


eccao 


response  to  this  protest  and  Inquiry. 
Lawrence  J.  Co^imniT. 


with  wheeler 


gation  will  be  pushed  is  now  up   to 

chairman  of  the  Interstate  Ccmnierce 
said  yesterday. 

it.  that's  all  right   with  me.  '  said 
he  has  enough  on  his  hands  wi'h  the 
not  want  to  take  the  respo.^.s;bility. 
me,  too." 

t   his   appointment   to   the   dele.zation 
out  of  the  country  and  sidetrack  the 


oi 


on  for  an  Investigation  of  the  F   C.  C. 

Senator  White  reiterated  his    nten- 

his  resolution,  saying: 

iig  the  Commission   now  the  necres'^ity 

greater.      The    new    members    should 

1  going  on  in  the  Comcnissloc." 


b;en 


Federal  Incorporation  Law 

EXTENSIOIN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


F.  WAGNER 

NEW  YORK 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


ive  day  of  Tuesday.  Novemher 
6),  1937  1 


joseph  c   omahonet,  of  wyo- 
d;:cember  i9,  1937  1 


President, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 

a  radio  address  delivered  on 

Joseph  C.  O'^L^koney,  senior 

the  subject  of  a  Federal  incor- 

I  Senators  will  have  an  opportunity 

nake  the  prediction  that  the  pro- 

the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will 

cJDnsideration  of  the  Senate. 

the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
ollows : 


ln|:orporatlon  law? 

Is  an  emphatic  "yes." 
ncorporation   law   if   we   are   to   have 
ieping  permanent  prosperity. 

means  of  liberating  private  business 

t  it — monopolistic  interference  upon 

it  interference  upon  the  other.     Prl- 

a gainst  either  of  these  obstacles.    The 

"    it  Is  a  tragedy— is   tlnat   although 

I  leader  acknowledges  that  there 

mlc  problem  until  private  busiaesa 


-and 
bu  iiness 


has  been  stimulated  to  new  activity,  most  of  them  look  either  to 
bit:  bus!np'=s  or  to  big  Government  for  salvation,  in  compb-te  di.s- 
re:,\;rcl  of  tlie  fact  that  private  business  cannot  long  survive  under 
either  big  business  or  big  Government. 

Fjiilu.'-e  m  the  p^u^i  of  bo-.h  business  leader^  and  poli-ical  leaders 
to  i:rasp  this  clear  lesson  of  experience  is  the  princljjnl  obstac'e  to 
recovery. 

I  am  aware  that  bvisme.ssmpn  look  with  suspicion  on  the  .'-up- 
gesiion  that  all  corporutuu-.-,  entra^ed  in  in'erstate  and  forel<'n 
commerce  should  derive  their  charters  irom  the  Federal  Gnvrrn- 
mont.  They  are  apprehensive  that  it  would  mean  more  Go-ern- 
ment  interference  in  private  activities,  more  centralixati.  in  '  of 
power  in  Washington,  more  discretion  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment agent.^.  N  n  havm^'  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  th^-  prn. 
pc'^al  In  detail,  they  Jump  U)  the  conrlu.'^ion  that,  if  adopted'  it 
would  result  in  making  more  rigid  and  more  extt-nslve  the  cli.<-(  re- 
tionary  controls  over  {>riv.iio  enterprise-s  which  we  call  regimenta- 
tion. " 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fart.  It  is  because  I  want 
to  make  business  free  that  I  am  urging  Federal  Incomoration  and 
every  pa.ssing  day  strengthens  my  conviction  that  the  mly  way  to 
save  the  America  of  which  we  have  been  so  proud,  the  only  way 
to  preserve  the  democratic  Institutions  which  we  all  love  is  to 
adopt  this  principle. 

Let  us,  h  wf'ver.  first  analyze  the  problem  and  ask  ourselves  'Is 
It  national  or  local  In  its  scope?  '  Tlie  .ai.swer  will  come  at  once  to 
every  tongue.  It  is  a  national  problem.  Commerc.  spans  the  con- 
tinent. From  ocean  to  ocean  and  even  acroas  the  seajs  its  Intlut  n.  e 
expands.  It  overflows  State  boundaries  and  even  national  bouud- 
aries.  Pro.sperity  or  depression,  whichever  it  mav  b.  at  th.>  moment 
is  the  result  of  causes  that  are  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  n  y 
mere  local  authonties  to  affect.  The  people  have  alwav-:  recr-g-  ,7,  d 
this  fact.  They  have  always  held  the  Naucnal  Cover:. mert  resn. ,,  . 
sible  for  results.  Every  realist  knows  that  admir.i.'^tra'icns  which  -it 
in  times  of  prosperity  receive  popular  approval  and  tho.se  win.  h  sit 
in  times  of  dcprcss.on  are  punished  by  popular  condemnation 

Indeed.  It  was  a  depression— that  of  1893- -that  broukjhi  lito 
existence  the  National  As.soclatlon  of  Manufacturers  the  able 
president  of  which.  Mr.  Warner,  will  participate  in  this  d.sca<s...u 
tomght.  He  and  I  are  on  a  national  hook-up  talking  about  a 
national  problem,  and  the  national  organization  which  h- 
scnts  lists  among  its  stated  objects — 

il)   The    promotion    of    the    industrial    Interests    of    the 
States 

(2)    The  fostering  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  comme-ce 
United  States 


rrpre- 
Un:  ted 
of   tlie 


betterment    of    the    relations    between    cinp] 


over    and 


e:i 


(3)   The 
employee. 

i4)   The  protection  of  the  Individurd   Ilb.'rty  and   riEht.s   of 
ployer  and  employee.  'i^^'-s 

i,>,i^l  The  education  of  the  public  In  the  principles  of  Individual 
liberty  and  ownership  of  property  ^         t^ 

<6\  The  support  of  legislation  in  furtherance  of  these  prtnciu'-s 
and  opposition  to  legislation  In  derogation  th»-re.-f  Prmcip.,  9 

nationaTL^Je.*'"''""'''^'^^^'^-  '^^'^^°"-*-  "^^^  ^'^  "•"  ^^^iing  w-h  a 
N-ow.  why  do  I  say  that  we  mu.n  have  a  national  Inrorporatinn 
la.,  if  we  are  to  substitute  order  for  chaos  in  the  indus'-al  ar^ 
economic  field?  Because  the  bulk  of  this  comrr.erre  on  which  01^ 
very  lives.  Individually  and  nationally,  depend  is  carried  on  bv 
interstate  corporations,  which,  because  they  are  created  bv  the 
States,  are  able  to  escape  national  responsiblltv 

The  statesman  does  not  live  who  ran   lav  a  perma-.ent  ba.c.<  '^r 

nntl°«^f/  t^°^Prii^  ^  ^°"^  ^"^  '^'^  S^^tesare  permitted  to'i-ue 
unrestricted  charters  to  the  national  rorpomtions  which  are  the 
most  essential  instrumentalltv  of  Inter-^iV  rnrrmrrro 

^e  are  today  in  as  great  need  of  a  natlor.ul  niie  for  natoral 
ronimerce  as  we  were  for  a  naUonal  ConsUtution  150  year^- '  n^-o. 
w.^  th^^f.Tr^l'^^^f  immedlatelv  follc^ln-  the  Bevoluticnarv 
^;Var  that  led  to  the  calling  of  the  Con<5tituiional  Convention  s'o 
one  can  read  th-  Constitution  without  Teali/'—  t»-i'  it  wa.-  t-e 
intention  of  the  framers  to  give  the  P^eral  Oo^^ernment  comnlc'e 
control  over  national  commerce.  ^^^eut  wmpic  t 

rJ^.7  ^^""^  *°  Congress  the  power  to  coin  money,  the  measuring 

noi-er  tTT.T' m' h'''^'  '"^  l""  '^'^  ^^'""  '^^^  ^^'^  ''^  Confess  the 
pov,er  to  establish  poet  offices  and  post  roads,   the  only  means  of 

conunercial  communication  then  existing.  Thev  gave  to  Con.'res,s 
the  power  to  pass  a  uniform  national  bankruptrv  law  becau'^e 
even  then  the  close  dep^^ndence  of  national  prosperity' on  local 
allures  was  clearly  reco..miy/>d.  Finally,  m  all-enVbrartne  terms. 
the>  ti^ve  Congre^  the  absolutely  plenary  power  "to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States  and 
witii  tne  Indian  tribes. 

This  purpose  has  been  defeated  by  the  modem  corporation  At 
the  time  the  Constitution  Wius  d.-aft^d  corporations  were  prxc- 
Ucai^y  unknown.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  'he.» 
fl^M  Tf  i^\  agencies^ created  by  the  States,  began  to  invade  the 
neld  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Their  Impn-ance  *o 
the  national  life,  their  power  for  good  and  evil,  was  not  fullv 
understood,  and  Coneress  mad-  no  effort  to  prescribe  their  powers 
r^M.;."^^  ^'^  respnn.-,;bilities,  Tlu>y  were  looked  upon  as  locll,  not 
naacnal  aeenne.  \\  hen  thev  beean  to  expand,  crushing  competi- 
Xi\ Jl  K  *^''""  ^^°"'  ^^^  concentration  of  economic  power. 
^^  \  .  ^*^"^"  "'^  P'"^*  antitrust  laws  and  regulatory  measures  of 
one  kind  or  another:  but  these  were  all  ineffective;  becau.-e  the 
loo>e  incorporation  laws  of  a  few  States  afforded  an  avenue  of 
escape  irom  every  effort  of  Congress  to  protect  individual  private 
enterprise  from  the  encroachment  of  big  business 
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The  Stntes,  from  which  the  fr.imers  of  the  Con'^titut ; -n  had  ct- 
prci'ly  withdrawn  all  power  and  jurisdiction  over  iniers-ate  and 
foreign  commerce,  began  to  vie  with  one  another  in  granting  un- 
limited powers  to  these  artificial  agencies  to  carry  on  that  very 
commerce. 

One  corporatlor..  established  for  the  purpose  of  .securlns  corporate 
charters  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  maintaining"  cfSces  in 
Europe  as  well  ais  thrcti^'hnut  the  United  States,  a  few  vears  a-o 
published  a  pamphlet  to  show  the  advantages,  from  the'  point  cf 
view  of  the  incorporator,  of  taking  r-u  a  lielaware  charter.  From 
this  document  I  quote  the  following  .'-ummary: 

"EE.fSONS  FOR  IXCORPOEATING   I>N   DE3,A^VARE 

"No  requiremer  ts  a.s  to  residence  of  incorporators  or  directors. 

"A  broad  charter  may  be  obtained  with  no  undue  formiJiiioi.. 

••Organization  meetings  may  be  held  without  the  State. 

"Voting  tru-ts  authori^-d. 

"Capitalization  miny   be  any  amount  not   less  than   S2.000. 

"No-par-value  (.hares  of  any  class  may  be  created  without  indi- 
cating a  stated  capital. 

"No  State  st-on-p  tax  on  stock. 

"Judgment  of  i. rectors  uix>n  issuance  of  stc>ck  is  ccnclu.sive  in 
the  absence  of  fiaud. 

"Stcckholders'  and  directors'  meelinps  may  be  held  without  the 
State. 

'No  complicatfd   S'.ate  reports   or  financial  statoraents  required. 

"Or^ianlzatlon  fees  and  annual  taxes  are  less  than  in  other 
States. 

"No  State  income  tax  on  corporations  Nonresidents  are  not 
taxed  on  their  holdings  of  stock  in  I>elaware  corporations. 

"No  inhcntanci;  tax  en  nonresident  stockholders  ' 

Thus,  it  Is  unrai.stakable  that  the  priman.-  purposes  of  the  Dela- 
ware Incorporation  law  is  to  allow  incorporators  to  evade  public 
responsibility.  ^■iT,ety  percent  of  the  corporations  of  the  country 
n\ay  be  well  ra.^iar''d  by  hcn.-st  and  devoted  men.  but  wh.ile  10 
percent  may  take  advantace  f>f  laws  like  that  of  Delaware  there 
can  be  no  .safety  for  the  investor,  for  labor,  or  for  the  consuming 
public.  Even  fcr  the  small  businessman  who  In  every  State  in 
the  Union  finds  him.'^elf  being  stead. !y  crowded  out  of  business  by 
national  corpora. ions  which  liavc  received  their  charters,  not  from 
the  Federal  Oo'. errme!it  bu'  fr'im  tiie  State:,  there  can  be  no 
safety  F  ^.r  the  well-manr.cred  honest  corporation  there  cannot 
be  that  cenalnf;  and  security  which  would  arise  from  a  national 
Incorporation  law  Moreover,  for  the  public  at  large,  for  the  in- 
dividual clTl/en.  there  can  be  no  protection  from  the  restrictive 
effect-s  of  protTi'.s.-ive  concentrati''.n  of  economic  power  so  long 
BS  we  suflcr  the  present  lack  of  an  enforceable,  uniform,  national 
rule. 

The  State  of  Delaware  has  a  population  of  only  238.000.  It 
creates  and  jirr'ects  into  the  f^eld  of  national  commerce — over 
which  it  exerrt.cps  no  Jurlsdictlon--thousand.s  of  corporations  to 
en.tage  in  tha*  commerce,  agencies  that  intimately  affect  the  lives 
cf  inillicns.  mill  ons  of  employees,  and  millions  of  small  business- 
men, indeed,  th.ousands  of  small  corporations,  who  cannot  protect 
tliem=e!ves.  because  the  States  in  which  they  live  are  powerless  to 
shield  them  aga  nst  the  activities  of  national  corporations  created 
by  the  States  ar  d  becau-se  the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
a  national   Inccrporatlcn   law. 

T7ie  ahsence  f  such  a  law  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  The  people,  resisting  the  re- 
strictive effects  of  what  we  call  "big  business,"  demanding  that 
someth.ing  be  done,  have  turned  to  Washington,  and.  beginning 
with  the  Interstate  C<3mmerce  Commission  in  1887 — 50  years  ago — 
they  have  been  multiplying  boards  and  commissions  to  which 
have  been  giver,  greater  and  icreaier  degrees  of  discretionary  au- 
thority over  the  lives  of  the  people.  This  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue  if  democratic  ir-stitutlons  are  to  survive.  "Big  govern- 
ment" tends  in^'vltably  to  beconie  dictatorial,  as  developments  In 
other  continents  demonstrate,  and.  in  the  face  of  dictatorsi.ip,  lib- 
erty disappears.  But  It  likewise  vanishes  in  the  face  of  economic 
dictators!,  ip 

From  thes.--  ^\>-o  evils  Federal  Incorporation  offers  release  "Hnw 
can  that  be  so':'  '  someone  asks.  "Your  bill  would  give  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  power  of  life  and  d'^ath  over  all  business." 
Not  so.  Tliat  (cnclt;sion  is  the  understandable  result  cf  habits 
of  thought  formed  during  a  generation.  Because  for  50  years  we 
have  b^-en  plvin?  boards  and  commis-sions  discretionary  authority, 
It  is  assumed  t  lat  a  Federal  incorporation  law  would  also  clothe 
the  Trade  ComrTi.<;sion  with  such  power.  I  can  only  .say  that  it  is 
not  the  Intenticn  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  the  purpose  to 
withhold  discreitonary  power  from  the  Commission  and  to  pre- 
."•c'lbe  corporate  powers  so  clearly  that  all  doubts  would  b?  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  I  would  not  give  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlsslcn  power  to  lay  down  a  sincrle  requirement  that  was  not  ex- 
plicitly .set  forth  m  the  law.  TTie  Federal  incorporation  system 
that  I  envisage  would  be  such  that  the  corporate  recipients  of  a 
license  or  charter  would  know  the  exact  boundaries  of  their  powers, 
duties,  and  re5p:nsibilities. 

The  Ideal  law  wou'd  be  self-enforcing,  requiring  only  clerical  or 
ministerial  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  and  vesting  puni- 
tive Jurisdiction  in  the  courts  Punitive  power  would  never  have 
to  b.'  exc'-ci'^ed  by  a  commission  if  corporate  charters  did  not  give 
the  corporate  power  allowed  by  States  like  Delaware,  by  which 
investors,  stockholders,  workers,  and  the  general  public  are  alike 
victimized. 

Are  you  fearf  il  of  such  a  system?  TTien  how  about  national 
incorporation  of  banks?  During  the  administration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  a  law  wi£  passed  establishing  national  banks.    TtiCre  is  not 


a  city  of  importance  In  this  country  without  a  national  bank  Incor- 
porated by  the  National  Government.  Wliat  bank,  what  bank 
stockholder,  what  bank  depositor  or  investor  has  ever  suffered  from 
the  Federal  control  of  national  banks?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
national  banking  law  has  been  the  salvation  of  banking  in  this 
country.  A  national  Incorjxjration  law  will  be  the  salvation  of 
business. 

One  thing  is  needful,  a  formal  national  conference,  summoned 
by  authority  of  law.  f-ee  from  partisan  influence.  In  which  indus- 
try, labor,  and  tl.e  public  alike  should  be  represented,  and  to 
which  should  be  committed  the  duty  of  drafting  what  might  be 
called  an  eccn'^mic  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
Such  a  national  conference  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  which  Sena- 
tor Borah  and  I  have  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
is  th.e  basis  en  which  men  of  good  will  in  commerce  and  industry, 
in  labor  and  government  m.ay  unite  in  the  common  cause  of  social 
ju.stlce  and  prc-pc-rity. 

Ours  is  an  inciustnal  civilization,  very  dilTerent  from  that  which 
existed  during  the  first  century  cf  cur  national  life.  The  trend 
of  the  population  has  b-^en  from  the  farm  to  the  citv  where  huge 
numbers  are  employed  by  ccrprratlons. 

Tlie  experience  of  the  Works  Progre.~s  Administration  has  proved 
that  the  problem  of  unemplcymrnt  is  alm.ost  entirely  industrial. 
Lcs.=  then  7  percent  of  Works  Progress  Administration  expendi- 
tures are  in  strictly  rural  areas.  In  fact.  20  percent  cf  these  ex- 
penditures are  in  the  five  largest  indu.'^tnal  cities,  and  a  special 
study  cf  the  relief  rolls  shows  that  88  percent  of  the  persons  on 
relipf  '-ither  came  from  ncnngricultural  industries  or  were  made 
up  cf  mc-perlrnced  persons  who  had  net  vet  had  the  opportunity 
to  work   m  industry. 

Ever;.-  year  500.000  young  rr.'n  and  women.  Just  reaching  work- 
ing ag-^.  pour  Into  the  ranks  cf  th"  huge  army  available  for  indus- 
try. Unless  the  door  of  cpp^r.unity  is  opened  to  them  thev  will 
become  a  liability  rather  tha:^.  an  a.sset  to  the  Nation.  Sustained 
upon  a  security  wage,  f  creed  to  subsist  up- in  the  meanest  mini- 
mum, they  will  not  furnish  a  m.^.rket  fcr  cither  aenctilture  or 
industry.  And  we  sh.all  find  cursrlvcs  m  a  downward  spiral  that 
can  end  crJy  in  disaster. 

Recopnii'ing  th?.t  the  m.ode;-n  corporation  has  become  the  essen- 
tial mstrumrntaJity  of  modern  comme.'-ce,  that  most  of  those  em- 
ployed in  industry  are  employed  by  corporations,  and  that  In  the 
absence  cf  a  FVdcral  corporate  policy,  the  unrestricu-d  corporation 
of  the  Delaware  t:>-pe  has  l:>een  a  device  by  which  concentration 
of  c-conomic  power  and  wealth  has  proceeded  at  such  a  pae^  that 
Fe.'dmand  Lundberg  can  write  a  book  to  show  tliat  60  families 
control  the  economy  of  the  land,  liow  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the 
conclu.=ion  that  to  preserve  the  Nation  it.self  we  m.ust  write  a 
national  rule  for  national  ccrtimerce'^ 

Remember  "big  business"  has  had  Its  cht.nce  to  give  the  country 
pra'^perity  and  has  failed.  In  192o.  before  the  crash,  miillcns  were 
unemployed  and  million-s  of  families  were  compelled  to  subsist  on 
less  than  $1,000  a  year.  For  4  years  now  the  Government  has  been 
priming  the  pump  with  borrowed  money,  b'ut  unemployment  is 
ti^ialn  increasins:.  Big  Government  pr;mi3es  no  better  results 
than  big  bu^ines,s. 

Why  not  give  small  business  a  chance''  Why  not  try  a  really 
unrestricted  competitive  sy.-tem  for  a  change''  "  Whv  n'lt  put  an 
end  to  private  price  fixing  and  Government  price'  fixme,  both. 
Why  not  wTite  a  national  corporation  law  which  will  fre>e  business 
from  both  monopolistic  manipulation  and  Government  inter- 
ference? 

The  brain  and  conscience  of  America  can  do  the  job. 
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ADDRESS    BY   WILLWM   B     W.ARNER,    PRESIDENT    OP   TIIE 
NATIONAL    .-XiSbCCl ATION    OF    M.\-\UFACTURERS 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  thi.s  afternocn  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  was  gccd  encueh  to  request  unanirnoug 
consent  for  the  printing  in  the  Apptndi.x  of  the  Recced  cl  a 
radio  talk  v,-hich  I  made  last  Sunday  night  upon  the  iub.iect 
of  Federal  incorporation.  Upxsn  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Warner,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Mai:ufactiirers.  also  discussed  that  subject. 

While  I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  Mr.  Warner's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  !Mr. 
BoR.\H]  and  myself,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  improper  if  my 
talk   should    be   published   without   his.     I    therefore    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that 

lished  in  the  Record  imi^ediately 

livered  by  myself. 

There  being  no  object! 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


^Ar.  Warner's  address  may  be  pub- 
following  the  address  de- 


iDn 


bB 


desiie 


rot 


'Joii  t 


Senat>r 
luals-- 


I    feel    privileged    to 
OMahoney.   and    consider 
a  debate  wherein  I  might 
skillful   oratory.     I   am  just 
for  speaking  tonight  Is  that 
discussing,  the  O'Mahoney- 
at  business.     I  do  not 
Mr.    CMahonet    alms    In 
earnestness    of    his    desire 
make  a  constructive  contrit 

What  troubles  me   is  the 
says  he  wants  to  acccmplLsh 
he  would  employ  eis  set 
marks  the  end  of   free 
measure  Is  an  umbrella  of 
ideals  of  a  Utopia,  which 
existing  facts  and  conditio!^ 

As  I  read  the  bill  I  feel 
meas:ure  than  the  one  the 
Is   generally   regarded    as    a 
careful  examination  reveals 
fined  In  the  bill,  includes 
partnerships    but    any 
venture."     Since  the  term  " 
the  term   "unincorporated 
action.     So  while  the 
tion   speaks   of    Individ 
struggling,  as  well  as  large, 

The  Senator  refers  to  the 
commerce.    But  the  bill's  d( 
with  commerce  as  the  courti; 
nltlon  Is  far  broader  than 
to  include  "the  collection  of 
for  the  production  and  the 
commodity  to  enter  the  flow; 
course  with  foreign  nations 
and   the  sale  or   transportajt 
seems  obvious  to  me  that 
duct  ion,  both  industrial  and 

Thus   this   bill    would 
large  or  small,  whether 
the  vast  nonindustrial  regi 
oming.     And  it  is  not 
a  variety  of  other  things 
I  do  not  believe  one  can 
them  legs,  and  I  do  not 
Interstate  commerce  merely 
to  be  attempted  in  this  bill 

Now,  I  trust  my  auditors 
of  the   Senator's   measiire. 
of  corporations  as  defined 
siLasive,   not   drastic,   or 
question:  If  you  as  a  wage 
you  work  for  must  go  out 
It  failed  or  was  unable  to 
revoked  for  any  violation, 
as  mUd.  or  would  you  think 

Yet  under  this  bUl  no 
to  engage  in  commerce  (Incl 
a  license,  or  if  its  license 
not  as  simple  as  getting  a 
poses  a  large  number  of 
regulatory    provisions    that 
measure.    The  umbreUa  it 
regulatory  fields  such  as 
labor    relations    law,    the 
Exchange  Act.  and  others 
body — the  Federal  Trade 
for  your  license. 

By  what  the  Trade 
the   manner   in   which   the 
business.     Among  other  thl 
gressional    regulation    of    its 
Commission's  regulation  of 
with  minimum  wages:   also 
Congress  a  very  far-reaching 

One  provision  of  the  bill 
In   dishonest  or   fraudulent 
of  competition,  which  are 
order  of  the  Commission, 
and  of  itself,  but  it  becomes 
the  Immediate  and  drastic  1 
Trade  Commission.    The 
unfair  methods  of  competlt 
inatlng  such  practices  Is  In 

The   bill    contains   provlsl 
These  assume  a  need  for 
already   existing   State    and 
would  substitute  the  will 
holders  In  the  use  of 
They  would  enact  a 


af^pear    as    a    cospeaker    with     Senator 

t    my    good    fortune    that   this    is    not 

expected  to  match  Mr.  CMahonitt's 

a  businessman,  and   my   only   excuse 

the  bill  before  Congress  which  we  are 

^orah  Federal  licensing  bill,  is  directed 

to  quarrel  with  the  Ideals  at  which 

;  )resentli]Lg    this    bill.     I    recognize    the 

ind    the    sincerity    of    his    purpose    to 

ution  to  the  national  welfare. 

difference  between   what  the   Senator 

and  my  understanding  of  the  means 

foHh  in  this  bill,   which   In  Its  essence 

in  enterprise  and   Initiative,     The 

xrlshful  thinking,  raised  to  shelter  the 

its  Imaginative  creation   ignores  all 


In 


reac 

situ  ated 

ans 

confined 

under 

cor  vert 

belijve 


permaciezit 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
follows : 


lis  though  I  had  a  copy  of  some  other 
Senator  describes.     The   Senator's   bill 
splylng    only    to    corporations.     But    a 
that  the  term,  "corporations,"   as  de- 
only  companies,  big  and  little,  and 
ventxire"    or    "other    Tinlncorporated 
oint  venture"  refers  to  a  group  action. 
enture"  can  refer  only  to   individual 
speaks  of  "corporation,"  his  legisla- 
millions   of    them,    small,    weak,    and 
strong,  and  prosperous, 
bill  as  being  a  regulation  of  Interstate 
flnltion  of  commerce  does  not  conform 
have  uniformly  described  it.    Its  defl- 
the  word  Itself.     Commerce   Is  defined 
raw  materials  and  equ;pment     •     •     • 
production  therefrom  of  any  article  or 
of,  or  which  affects,  conomercial  inter- 
or  among  the  several  States     •      •      • 
ion   of   any   article   so   produced."     It 
^is  Is  an  attempt  to  regulate  all  pro- 
agricultural,  in  addition  to  commerce, 
h   every   type   of   business   enterprise, 
in  metropolitan  New  York  or  in 
of  the  Senator's  own  State  of  Wy- 
to  interstate  commerce,  but  covers 
its  broad  definition  of  commerce, 
a  cow's  horns  into  legs  by  cailint? 
one  can  convert  local  pursuits  into 
by  calling  them  such,  but  that  seems 


in 
conpulsor^' 


how( 


begin  to  realize  the  tremendous  scope 

IE   provides   for   the   Federal   licensing 

-   the  act.     Is  the  bill   mild   and   per- 

.  ?     I   will   answer   this   with   a 

earner   were   told   that   the   company 

Df  business — and  your  Job   with   it — if 

secure   a  license,  or   If   Its  llcen.'se   wa-. 

.•ever  trivial,  would  you  regard  that 

It  pretty  serlou.s? 

covered  by  it  wcold  be  permitted 

iding  production)   If  it  failed  to  ?ectire 

revoked.     And  securing  a  l:cen.=:e  Is 

iage  license,  either,  for  the  bill  im- 

con^itlons  or  terms.     These  are  among  the 

further    illu;:trate    the    scope    of    the 

specifically  covers  existing  Federal 

embraced  by  the  antitrust  laws,  the 

Titles   Act,    and    the    Securities    and 

"he  bin  would  put  all  these  under  one 

CDmmlsslon,  to  whom  you  must  apply 


bus  ji  ess 


w(  re 
rr  arri 


Ti  ,ises 
tho« 
Se  curities 


ngs 


Its 


Commlksion  puts  In  the  license,  it  determines 

enterprise    licensed    shall    conduct    its 

s  it  must  promise  to  accept  any  cnn- 

State    charter.      It    must    accept    the 

employment  relations.    The  bill  deals 

fair  wages.     But  there  Is  pending   in 

wage  and  hour  control  bill. 

states  that  licensees  shall  not  engase 

trade  practices   or   In   unfair   methods 

■eady  unlawful,  or  may  become  so  by 

his  provision  Is  not  objectionable   in 

a  dangerous  one  when  coupled  with 

ipense-revoking  power  proposed  for  the 

nission  already  has  Jurisdiction  over 

,  and  the  legal  machinery  for  elim- 

eklstence. 

ens   headed    "Protection   of   Investors." 
stcKkholder  protection  which.  In  view  of 
Federal    laws,    does    not    exist.     They 
the   Commission  for   ttiat  of   stock- 
property   and   the   disposition  of  earnings, 
profits-distribution  tax  such  as 


has  been  outlr^wed  bv  public  opinion.  The  policy  of  attempting 
to  limit  the  size  of  corporation  surplu.ses  by  forcing  the  distribu- 
tion of  earnings  has  so  clearly  appeared  to  be  unwise  th.tt  it  is 
now  in  the  process  of  bomg  rcoonsidcred  by  Congress.  In  short, 
th;s  bill  repre^t'iit.s  the  ultimate  In  govcriimentul  regulation  of 
busme.ss. 

We  do  not  defend  unfair  competitive  practices  nor  do  we  counte- 
nance impropf-r  working  conditions.  We  believe  in  the  wise  and 
Just  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  we  furthermore  believe  that 
the  exi.^tiiig  liiws  are  entirely  adequate.  With  most  of  the.se  niat- 
ters  already  subject  to  regulation  by  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govi-rn.n-ient,  what  then  is  the  necessity  or  Justification  for 
the  Federal  licen.s;n::  bill?  Would  the  existing  agencies  be  abol- 
ished or  would  there  be  .set  up  under  this  bill  a  new  and  additional 
superstructure  of  control? 

Into  the  hands  of  one  Government  bureau  would  be  placed  the 
power  of  life  or  death  over  all  private  enterorlse.  The  scope  of 
the  bill  is  even  broader  than  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  Must  this  great  Nation,  which  has  assumed  commercial 
leadership  of  the  world  throutjh  private  enterprise,  entrust  all  Its 
business  to  a  bureaucracy?  Are  a  few  men  qualified  to  run  our 
complex,  delicate,  and  infinitely  varied  American  Industry?  Is  our 
Industrial  orear.izatinn  susceptible  of  so  simple  a  handling?  I 
doubt  whether  you  think  it  Is.  The  Trade  Conunlssion  would  have 
to  employ  a  veritable  army  of  experts  If  It  takes  over  the  responal- 
bihtles  and  the  powers  vested  In  It  by  this  bill. 

An  entirely  new  Federal  set-up  would  be  required.  There  Is  no 
pre.sent  c  n.stitutionaJ  provision  for  the  handling  of  Federal  Ucens- 
ine  of  all  bu.siness.  It  would  Involve  a  tremfindous  amount  of 
physical  work  in  bureaucratic  organization  and  Ln  corporate  read- 
justment. It  would  break  down  the  present  State  Incorporation 
system.  It  would  mean  the  n.^tionallzatlon  of  Industry  and  sub- 
stitute political  for  business  management. 

There  is  a  vital  principle  Involved  in  this  bin,  one  close  to  every 
American  In  its  attempt  to  sub.stltute  for  private  business  initia- 
tive and  Judgment  a  Federal  bureaucratic  form  of  opcrution  it 
deals  a  direct  blow  tn  our  .^jnerican  Industrial  system.  Tliat  Is 
the  most  imporanr  issue  before  us. 

The  anxir-y  that  domlnafes  the  American  mind  today  Is  not 
mere  worry  over  the  Federal  Incorporation  bill  or  of  exces-^ive 
taxation,  grave  as  those  are  It  has  Its  root  in  the  question  of 
whether  the  foundations  of  the  prlvate-enterpn.se  system  are 
secure  People  a-sk  them^solvf^s.  '.^re  we  tending  toward  the  cr<  Nl- 
tlon of  a  state  which  Is  not  the  servant  of  men  but  which  makes 
men  its  ser'.-ant.s?"  TT.ev  rejdl;v>  the  world-wide  struggle  that  is 
gcing  on  between  Indlv.du.ali.sm  and  collectivism. 

Are  we  frolng  to  continue  to  ret  ocnize  fundamental,  Inallrnahla 
rli;ht.=  .  or  are  we  point;  to  crea'e  a  new  society  in  wtiirh  a:.v  rurht 
we  m.ay  have  Is  conferr^'d  upon  us  by  the  State,  which  determine.^ 
the  limitations  at  the  tl-me  '.t  makes  the  gift?  That  is  lunda- 
mental  This  is  the  whole  dlfTf^rencc  between  the  new  States  that 
have  risen  on  the  social  wreckage  of  the  Great  War  and  the 
American  conception. 

HLstory  ha.s  demon.stratef!  time  and  time  again  that  a  purple 
deprived  of  inrtividuaJ  initiative  and  enersry  decline. 

I  would  be  remiss  In  mv  clu'y  if  I  closed  without  a  word  in 
defen.se  of  our  A.merlran  .'^ysfni  which  has  created  employni-nt 
for  v.'kst  a.-ntir-  cf  workers  with  the  best  pay  and  the  most  favor- 
able hours  of  any  In  the  world,  which  hiis  spread  the  ow::er5h.p 
of  indu.stry  r.monc  some  10.000,(XXJ  people,  which  by  producing 
more  and  bett^-r  poods  at  cheaper  prices  has  rals.d  the  common 
st?*ndard  of  living  In  this  country-  above  that  of  any  other  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

It  is  me.'U'^ures  such  a.s  the  O'Mahoney-Borah  biil,  hf^ld  over  the 
head  of  industry,  thiit  cause  uncertainty  and  thus  paralyze  buslneaa 
progress  and  halt  recovery. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MA.ss.\CHrsErrs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  D'cember  21  <le0slative  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16 >  .  1937 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WA.SHINOTON    TIMES    AND    A    STATE- 
MENT BY  HON.  HENRIK  8H1PSTEAD,  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  'WALSH.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday.  E)ecember  17, 
1937,  there  appeared  in  the  Washington  Times  an  editorial 
entitled  "British  View  of  War  Debts."  On  Monday,  De- 
cember 20.  1937,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Skip- 
stead]  made  a  very  able  statement  with  reference  to  that 
editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  and 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

jFroin  the  Washington  Times,  Friday,  December  17,  1937] 
Br.msH  'V'lEw  op  War  Debts 

Amid  the  general  demand  for  payment  of  the  allied  war  debts 
the  (luej^tion  of  how  the.se  debts  can  be  paid  liivs  rarciv  Ix-cn  con- 
sidered. Many  of  us.  perhaps,  have  thought  that  Ent'land  or 
PYance  or  Italy  could  Jtist  mall  us  a  check,  or  box  up  enough  gold 
bullion  and  ship  It  over  here. 

While  the  views  herein  expressed  are  not  our  own,  we  thousht  it 
might  be  Interesting  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  picttire.  A  distin- 
guished British  economist  who  believes  strontrly  in  the  sanctity  of 
contracts  and  would  like,  in  the  interest  of  Great  BriUiin  herself. 
to  see  a  ^arisfartory  setUemcnt  ct  an  old  and  duf^bmg  contro- 
versy, ha-s  wrltTen  his  opinion  for  the  Wru^hlr.itton  Times. 

The  lani'unee  hereafter  is  that  of  a  clear-thinlimg  economL't  and 
Is  reprrsentanve  of  the  study  pivcn  the  question  abroad: 

"If  England  were  now  paying  the  semiannu.U  installments,  in- 
cluding interest  and  a:nor.ii?.ati  jn  fixed  by  arran:_'e;nent  with  Con- 
gress, the  annual  charge  would  i-inount  'to  (20j, 000,000  In  round 
figures. 

•This  charpc  h.-is  to  be  met  not  In  pouncLs  sU'Tling  but  In  dollars. 
For  the  pound  .'-terlmg  ha.s  no  ctirrent  val'^.-  m  the  United  ift.ites. 

CH.«iRGE    MUST   BE    MET    IN    DOLL.MIS 

-Tlicre  are  Just  two  ways  in  which  Great  Britain  can  accumulate 
dollar  balances  in  this  country,  s.^e  can  either  sli.p  gold  or  she 
can  sell  the  United  States  goods  and  servu  rs 

"To  ship  gold  to  tlie  value  of  $200.000 ,'H.'0  to  the  rnited  States 
every  year  without  taking  imythin.^  in  letu.-n  i.'-  prartieallv  cut  of 
the  question.  This  countn,-  c^Irfatly  own.',  abuut  ii.t.:  the  gold  sup- 
ply of  the  world,  and  in  the  ordinary-  course  of  events,  merely  to 
lake  care  of  trade  balances,  more  gold  is  coming  m  month  alter 
month  to  such  an  extent  that  it  Is  neces^^ary  to  sterl!ii?.e  it  and 
put  it  out  of  action  In  order  to  avoid  a  diJ^r^tr-Jtis  wave  oi  milation. 

TM.L  IN   rr.ICE  OF   COMMODITIES 

"Already  this  flow  of  gold  to  America  is  rausmg  an  artificial 
.scarcity  of  gold  m  the  rest  of  the  world  with  the  uiifortunaie  result 
of  a  fall  In  the  price  of  ba^ic  ccmmoditics,  which  i.^  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  tlie  present  recession. 

"To  accentuate  this  flow  of  gold  by  $200,000,000  a  year  would 
further  drain  the  gold  resources  cf  Etiri'f>e,  irtcr.,s!:y  European  gold 
scarcity,  and  bring  on  the   vcrst  panic  of  modem  times. 

"We  may.  therefore,  bar  rut  payment.--  ul  tiie  debt  in  gold  as 
being  wildly  impractical. 

"The  other  alternative  Is  shipment  of  goods  or  .selling  of  services. 

"England  In  the  past  has  supplied  a  g(xxi  deal  of  the  world's 
oceanic  transportation  of  pa...sengcrs  and  goods.  Today  she  has  to 
face  heavily  f-ubs:di7ed  compe'iMon  on  the  part  of  Gerinariy,  Italy, 
and  France.  Even  the  United  States  msists  on  owning  a  merchaiit 
marine. 

"She  cannot  hope,  th'^rcfore,  to  inor'^-a-se  those  service;  except  in 
an  infinitesimal  degree 

"She  can  and  does  .'■hip  go<xis,  either  from  Great  Britain  it-^elf  or 
from  her  colonial  pos6essio::s  in  the  M.Jay  Peninsula  and  else- 
where, in  the  shape  of  r-ibber,  tin,  and  other  useful  commodities, 

"But  England  is  practically  the  host  customer  cf  the  United 
States,  and  she  has  to  ship  the  last  possible  pound  of  rubber  and 
ton  of  tin  In  order  to  pay  wliat  she  is  a':-tually  bujiiii^  from  the 
United  States  In  the  -hape  of  cotton,  wJuat,  'and  manufactured 
gcods. 

"Therefore,  to  accumulate  the  dollar  balance  nece.ssary  for  the 
payment  of  debt  mstallnu-nts  there  are  Ju,-it  two  things  she  can 
possibly  do. 

TWO    THINGS    THAT    K.NGI..AND    C.'.N    DO 

"She  must  cither  sell  $200  OOO.OOO  worth  of  goods  more  than  she 
Is  now  selling  this  country  or  she  must  buy  $2CO.OOO.oo(J  worth 
less  of  this  count r>-s  goods. 

"The  first  method  i.>  at  present  impGs.vible.  Tlie  United  Stat-es 
does  not  want  the  goods  and  has  put  up  a  tariH  wall  to  keep 
them  out. 

"The  second  i.^  po.s.sible  but  not  desirable,  England  could  in 
time  manage  to  grow  all  the  cotton  she  needs  within  the  em- 
pire, and  .slie  could  put  an  embargo  on  American  cotton,  v.-hcat, 
copper,  and  other  commodities  until  she  was  able  to  establish  a 
favorable  trade  balance  with  the  United  States  to  the  tune  of 
$200,000,000  a  year. 

"This  could  be  done  And  It  Is  practically  the  only  way,  in 
the  opinion  of  every  British  economist  who  has  rxpres.?ed  any 
Ideas  on  the  subject,  of  paynig  the  delit  installments, 

"What  the  United  States  hris  to  decide  Is,  first.  Does  it  want 
llii^  to  happen?  or,  secondly,  Can  any  otlier  way  be  t.Uj;:.:csted?" 


E.VGL.'.N'D    C.\N    P.AT 

(Senator  Henrik  SHipsTFAn  of  Minnesota,  gives  his  views  on  the 
editorial  which  vas  published  in  the  Times  last  PYiday  In  which  a 
distinguished  Eritl.^h  economist  set  forth  the  theory  that  Great 
Britain  ciwinot  pay  her  war  debt  to  the  United  States.  Senator 
SHiPSTnAD  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Cojmm.ittee  on  Fcreii'n  Ailairs 
and  during  his  .scrMce  in  that  body  hits  gained  an  international 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  economic  problems  ) 
(By  Henrik  SHiPsmAD,  United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Monday.  Decem.ber  20.  1937) 

Tlie  distinguished   economist   quoted   by  the  Times  has  decided 
that   Great   BriLam   cannot   bell   $200,000,000   worth   of    additional 


goods  annually  to  the  United  States  and,  therefore,  the  only  way 
she  could  pay  her  war  debt  would  be  to  reduce  present  purchases 
here  by  that  amount  and  build  a  balance  of  trade  favorable  to 
herself.     This  is  not  all  that  could  be  done,  however. 

Granted  that  Great  Britain  cannot  meet  her  war  obligations  to 
us  through  the  export  of  gold,  and  we  would  not  want  her  to  do 
so  if  she  could.     But  that  is  not  the  only  answer  to  the  dllemnia. 

In  the  funding  agrcemient  with  Great  Britain  of  June  1923  I 
find  that  the  British  Government  has  agreed  to  Lssue  "definite 
engraved  bonds  m  form  suitable  for  sale  to  the  public"  In  exchange 
ror  those  issued  under  the  agreement  vilth  our  Government. 
Tuese  bonds  are  to  be  m  bearer  form  and  carry  the  same  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  a^  those  issued  under  the  exiit.ng  uebt 
agreement.  ^ 

NO   ETFOr.T  TO    DO   TT 

Why  has  the  Unltwi  States  Treasuj-y  never  called  this  alternative 
Into  u.se?  The  agreement  sp.-ciiically  states  that  they  will  be  Issued 
at  any  time"  or  "from  time  to  time"  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

During  all  the  default  history  of  this  debt  agreement  no  attempt, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  been  made  to  use  the  alteriiative  Yet  't  Is 
obvious  that  It  might  well  be  used  to  provide  both  Great  Britain 
ana  the  United  States  with  a  way  out  cf  the  dilemma  m  which 
they  now  find  Ihenx^elves. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  imarine  wliat  could  take  place  If 
Briti.sh  bonds  "suitable  for  saJe  to  the  publ.c"  were  made  available 
m  this  countrv-  under  this  a-reement.  Placed  In  the  hands  of 
American  tourists  who  spe^.t  about  $15,000,000  a  vear  in  England 
Uonc  they  could  be  liquidated  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  people  throusrh  the  norm.al  processes  of  providing  these 
«r\ices  Or  civen  Into  the  hands  of  American  tourists  who  spend 
over  S225  000.000  In  Canada,  the  Dominion  could  provide  the 
mother  country  with  a.ssistance  m  discharging  Its  obligation. 

TRADE    E_AMinCATIONS 

Then  there  are  the  unlimited  ram.ifica*ions  of  triangular  and 
mul'-ilateral  trade.  Suppo.?e  Brazil  needs  British  exchanee  to  buy 
goods  from  Britain,  Brazil  could  trade  coSee  to  an  ^American 
holder  of  these  British  bonds  and  acquire  the  needed  e.Kchange 
and  thus  the  debt  would  be  transferred.  Tlie  Brazilian  business- 
man would  use  the  bond  to  pay  for  British  gorjds.  That  would 
liquidate  the  bend  and  make  it  unnecessarv  for  Emrland  to  buy 
dollars.     Hi)-  is  only  one  example  of  hundred's  that  mleht  be  cited. 

Tliere  would  bo  no  dimculty  in  making  a  transfer  of  this  k*nd 
British  bonds  and  British  exciiange  are  salable  all  over  the  world! 

Such  a  mechanism  mieht  be  used  to  stmiulate  trade  and  travel 
with  Great  Britain,  Its  dominions,  and  through  the  world  as  a 
whole.  Some  special  inducement  might  well  'be  made  so  as  to 
direct  the  use  of  these  obligations  In  these  channels.  Not  only 
would  the  Federal  Treasury  thus  be  icplenished  but  so  would 
world  commerce.  In  part  the  success  of  a  plan  of  this  kind 
depends  on  its  capacity  to  stimulate  International  business. 

TRAXSFER    ISLANDS? 

If  Great  Britain  Is  ready  to  live  up  to  Us  agreement,  if  it  means 
wliat  it  says,  and  that  it  is  only  asking  for  someone  to  point  the 
way  out,  doe.s  not  its  cv,n  sacred  treaty  cf  1D23  show  It  that 
way'' 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  m.iles  from  cur  own  coast  are  the 
beautiful  Bahamas:  also  Bermuda,  with  a  naval  base,  close  to  our 
shore;  Jamaica.  Trinidad,  and  British  Honduras.  In  addition  to  all 

these  innumerable  island?  strung  along  in  the  sea  east  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal  that  we  are  obligated  to  protect 
This  group  of  Islands  could  furnish  a  base  for  negotiating  with  a 
view  to  a  transfer  to  the  United  States  in  payment  of  all  or  part 
of  the  debt.  England  has  always  paid  its  debt  with  Interest  when- 
e%-er  pos.'^ible.  and  here  are  cppcrtunities  for  doing  so. 

If  Great  Britain  thinks  so  much  of  the  .sacredness  of  Its  agree- 
ments and  treaties  that  she  can  spend  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  In  preparation  for  another  holy  war  to  enforce  the  sacred- 
ness of  treaties,  what  should  it  not  be  willing  to  do  to  make  good 
on  Its  promise  to  us? 


Elihu  Root 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:JARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF   NLW  VOUK 

IN  THK  .<]:XATE  OF  THE  U.MTi:i)  i^TATES 

Tuesday,  December  21  deaislathie  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

ICK  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  DR,  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  EUTLER  AT  ^""E  ^N- 
NUAI.  MP:ETIN0  of  the  AME'.UCAK  ACADEMY  OF  ••-'^■-^S 
AND  LEITKHS,   NOVEMBER   12,    1?37 


Mr,  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.-  coii.'^ent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  late  Elihu 
Root  delivered  by  the  well-known  scholaa-  Dr.  Nicxiolas  Murray 
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Butler  on  November  12, 
American  Academy  of 
There  being  no  obj 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.i 


937,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
and  Letters,  New  York  City. 
ectfcn,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
follows: 


GlaUi  tone 


produ  ;tivlty 


forn 


men  .bershlp 


ti  ey 


tike 

te 


incluc  ed 


If  Pericles  delivered  the 
ascribes  to  him,  he  was  the 
greatest  eminence  both  as 
has  not  often  happened  In 
literature.     Caesar   was   a 
while   Cicero    was   a    man 
authority.     When  our  own 
an  extraordinary  revelation 
insight  and  public  service  w 
The  writings  cf  George 
ferson,  and  of  Hamilton 
Burke  had  already  made  hi! 
Thiers,    Disraeli,    and 
Bismarck,  although  the  fac1 
a  distinguished  contributor 
his  literary  skill  and 
stupendous  achievement  in 

Ellhu   Root   was  another 
sighted  vision,  the  hvunan 
pretatlon  which  marked  his 
all  revealed  in  a  literary 
contribution  to  the  Uteratu^ 
him  the  distinction  of 
Arts  and  Letters.     Ldteratur^ 
not  be  something  apart 
attributes,  but  unhappily 
to    the    disadvantage    both 
achievement  Ln  other  fields 

Ellhu  Root   was   one  of 
would  not   amd  could   not 
public  welfare.    Before  he 
man,  he  was  a  good  dtlzeii 
fessional  activities  In  terms 
citizenship.     His  attachmen  ; 
of  his  hero,  Hamilton,  on 
near  the  campus  of  which 
notMng  affected  him  more 
fare  and  :*^  repute.     His 
fashioned  type  which 
any  langruage.     The  ancient 
the  outstanding  contrlbutloris 
literature.     He  reflected  thii 
quotations   but   In    his   own 
There  were  few  topics  upon 
of   his   long  and  active   life 
and  tender  sentiment,  and 
for  learning  and   precise 
of  them  called  for  courage 
and  he  furnished  it. 

Hlstory    will    conflrm    the 
was  the  greatest  Secretary 
lean  Nation  among  all  the 
that    of    Thomas    Jefferson, 
easily  the   most   distingu 
Incumbent  of  that  post,  are 
last  word  on  the  organizati 
a  democracy.     That  he  had 
ment  of  Sir  Cecil  Spring 
bv  his  long  record  of 

In  his  adjustment  of  the 
and   Japan,    In   his   work 
Philippines  and  their  good 
upon   upholding   our   treaty 
the  Panama  Canal  tolls,  in 
for  the  Limitation  of 
ncnt   Court  of  International 
into  existence  the  tribunal 
upon  as  a  ruling  Influence 
ment  of  the  world's  organiza  ; 
to  the  history  of  modern 
the  representatives  of  the  l 
ference  at  The  Hagije  in 
an  epoch  in  the  building  of 
family    of   peaceful    and 
of  the  world's  difficult  and 
war  behind   It  and   to 
world  comes  to  be  written 
rest. 

One  must  go  back  across 
In  Alexander  Hamilton  that 
and  life  and  type  of  public 
great   oration    in  which    the 
pastor  of  the  First  Associate 
York   and   later  provost  of 
merr.ory  of  Alexander  HamU 
of  the  Cincinnati  at  Federal 
18C4.   may   be   In  large  part 
Eiihii  Root: 

"One  of  his  [Hamilton's] 
"was  to  consolidate  the  effort; 
whicli,  after  all,  they  may  be 


iruly 


(If 


iish(!d 


(in 


-Rice 


outstanding 


fo- 


Arman.en 


la 


estab  Ish 
the 


.    great  speeches  which  Thucydideg 

flrst  In  the  Western  World  to  achieve 

atesman  and  as  man  of  letters.     This 

the   history   of  statesmanship  and   of 

lotion    builder    and    a   man    of    letters, 

letters    and   a   publicl.st    of    highest 

Nation  was  in  the   making,   there  was 

if  the  possibility  of  combining  political 

th  literary  skill  and  fine  literary  form, 

Wa4hlngton,  of  the  t'*-o  Adamses,  cf  Jef- 

e   this   beyond   peradventure. 

mark  Ln  both  fields  of  endeavor,  and 

were    shortly    to    do    the    same. 

is  little  recognized,  would  have  been 

to   the   literature   of   his   people   had 

tivlty  not  been  overshadowed  by  his 

the   field   of   practical   statesmanship 

statesman   of   similar   type.     The   far- 

understandlng,  and  the  power  of  inter- 

-  state  jaapers  and  his  public  acts  were 

which  has  made  these  a  permanent 

of  our  language  and  which  brought 

in  the  American  Academy  of 

and  literary  power  are  not  and  need 

frt^m  other  personal   characteristics   and 

are  too  often  looked  upon  as  such 

of    literature    Itself    and    to    that    of 

endeavor. 

ie  fine  and   rich   personalities   who 
letach   his  private   pursuits   from    the 
a  teacher  or  a  lawyer  or  a  states - 
He  measured   his  piibllc  and  pro- 
of the  highest  standard  of  American 
to  the  college  which  bore  the  name 
campus  of  which  he  was  born  and 
lies  burled,  grew  with  the  years  and 
directly  or  more  deeply  than   lt.s  wel- 
repdlng  was  of  the  now  unhappily  old- 
the  best  that  had  been  \nTitten  in 
classics  were  familiar  to  him.  as  were 
s  to  English,  to  French,  and  to  Italian 
knowledge  not  only  in   his  frequent 
direct    and    persuasive    literary    style. 
which  he  did  not  touch  in  the  course 
Some   of  these   caUed   for   charming 
furnished  it.     Some  of  them  called 
and   he  furnished    It.     Some 
vision  and  outstanding  leadership. 


he 

knowledge, 
end 


Judgment    of    Lord    Bryce    that    Root 

f  State   In  the  history   of  the   Amer- 

long  list  of  names  which  begir..s  with 

Of    our    Secretaries    of    War.    he    was 

and   his   five   reports,   made   whUe 

as  Lord  Haldane  described  them,  the 

and  administration  of  an  army   In 

no  peer  as  a  diplomat  was  the  Judg- 

-  which  Judgment  is  fiiUy  confirmed 
ng  achievement. 

llfflculties  between  the  United  States 

the   pacification    of    Cuba    and    the 

vemment,  in  his  emphattic  insistence 

obligations   against   discrimination   In 

-  work  at  the  Washington  Conference 
Its,  and  Ln  his  plan  far  the  Perma- 

Ju.stlce   at   The   Hague  that   brought 

■ich.  one  of  these  days,  will  be  looked 

the  peacful  guidance  and   develop- 

;lon,  he  made  permanent  contribution 

llzatlon.     His  letter  of  Instructions  to 

lited  States  at  the  second  peace  ccn- 

^)7   is   a  classic   document   and   marks 

the  institutional  life  of  an  OTj;ani2ed 

Derating    nations.     When    the    history 

sainful   struggle  to  put   international 

h   a  peaceful   and   wisely   organized 

name  of  Elihu  Root  wHl  lead  all  th" 


go 


his 


clr  llzatlor 


ISO 


coo  jeratlnc 


^ell-nigh  a  century  and  a  half  to  find 

.American  to  whom  EHlhu  Root's  mind 

s?rvlce  are  most  analogous.     The  truly 

'   Reverend    Dr    John   Mitchell    Ma<;on 

Refcrmed  Church  in  the  city  of  New 

Columbia  College,   paid   tribute   to  thf> 

'-  n  when  speaking  before  the  Society 

Hall  in  New  York  City  on  July  3i, 

irpeated  at  this  hour  Ln  memory  of 


primary    objects,"    said    Dr.    Mason, 

of  good  men  In  retarding  a  calamity 

unable  to  avert;  but  which  no  partial 


nor  temporary  policy  should  induce  them  to  accelerate.  To  thes*» 
sentiments  must  be  traced  his  hatred  of  continental  factions;  hig 
arLxlc'ty  for  the  Federal  Constitution,  although,  In  his  Judi^ment, 
too  slight  for  the  pressure  whl-'h  it  has  to  sustain:  his  horror  ot 
every  a-.trmpt  to  sap  it.s  foundation  or  loosen  its  fabric:  his  /x'al  to 
ccnserrate  it  in  the  :i.*Tect:ons  of  his  fellow  citizens,  that  if  it  fall 

at    last,   they   may   be    pure   from    the    guilt   of    its   overthrow an 

ovenhro-s-,  which  may  be  accompll.shed  in  an  hour,  but  of  whicli 
the  woes  may  be  entailed  upon  ages  to  come. 

"With  such  dignllied  policy  he  Joined  the  most  Intense  applica- 
tion to  his  professional  duties  •  •  •.  How  he  resolved  the  most 
intricate  cases:  how  he  pursued  general  principles  through  their 
varlou.s  modiflratlons;  how  he  opened  the  fountain?  of  Justice,  ho'.v 
he  revered  the  rights  of  property,  how  he  .signalii^d  him&elf  in 
protecting,'  the  defenseless,  how  Judges,  and  Jurors.  anJ  coun'-el 
and  audience,  hung  on  his  accents,  let  them  declare  who  have 
entrusteci  their  fortunes  to  his  hand." 

With  these  words  of  historic  Judgment  called  to  echo  over  the 
greater  part  of  a  centurj-  and  a  half,  we  mav  leave  EUlhu  Roofs 
well-earned  fame  to  be  confided  to  a  grateful  people's  care. 


Power  Truce 


EXTEXSIOX  OP^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF   WA.SHI.NUTO.V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Dfcembrr  21   <kcnslatn:c  day  of  Tuesday,  November 

16> .  1937 


STATEMENT    BY    J     D     ROS.S     ADMTNTSTRATOR    OP    THE 
BONNE\ILLE  PROJECT  IN   OREGON 


Mr.  SCITW'ELLENBACH.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  havf»  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Power  Truce  as  AdminiitnUor  of  Bonne\-ille  Project  Sees 
It,"  containing  a  statement   by  J.  D.  Ross,  administrator  of 

the  B.)nnevLlle  project  in  Oregon. 

There  beinc  rK^i  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

(From  the  United  States  News.  December  20,  1937) 
Powra   Tbu'E   A.S   Adminlsteator   of    BuNNrviLLE   Project  Sns   It 

In  reply  to  "The  question  of  the  week."  "What  is  the  best  plan 
to  end  the  power  "war?"  the  United  States  News  on  December 
13  published  a  number  of  statements  from  outstanding  authorities 
in  reply  to  the  following  questions: 

"(1)  Do  you  think  the  proposals  of  Wendell  WUlkle  offers  a  fair 
basis  of  agreement  between  the  F.  deral  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate utility  Indu.-.tr}-''  (2)  I>j  you  know  of  any  other  plan  that 
you  belif-ve  wculd  br-  more  workable?" 

Thp  fo'!n^^-1ng  .statement  v.:us  received  too  late  for  publication 
in  that  l.s^ue: 

J  D.  Ross,  administrator  of  thf  Bonneville  project,  Oregon,  for- 
merly member  of  th^-  Securities  und  Exchange  Commission  speclai- 
izing  on  utilities,  answers: 

"I  am  positive  th.\t  the  presf^nce  of  public  power  from  gen- 
erators to  the  customer  In  any  neighborhood  is  the  only  agency 
that  can  ever  n?tnilat..  thf  price  of  electrtclty  to  thp  people 
St.ite  retTj'.ation  hiv^  not  dor.e  it      Federal  regulation  cannot  do  1^ 

"Tho  recf-nr  terriblf  depr^-y^ion  where  millions  lost  their  savings, 
must  be  largely  laid  a'  th-  dt>.r  of  private  power  and  their  water- 
in£r  of  stCKks  an^l  bond.<  This  was  all  under  so-caUed  State  rvioi- 
lation.     It  failed  utterly 

CAUSE     OF     rXEMPLOTMENT 

"The  Federal  Govprnm-nt  built  these  plants  as  a  means  of  feed- 
ing the  hungry  Thank  Heaven  that  we  have  a  President  that 
ha-s  the  humani^-y  and  forfsleht  to  do  this  constructive  work 
instead  of  doing  like  our  nelphbor  nations  across  the  seas  Thov 
have  as  gr-at  an  unemployment  question,  but  to  feed  their 
hunorr>-  and  prevent  Internal  explosions  they  spend  half  their 
Income  in  de,-^truct;ve  war  work  \Mien  the  rest  of  the  peop!- 
can  no  longer  supp.rt  such  a  program,  the  only  alternative  left 
is  to  go  out  and  loot  some  other  nation,  destroying  thousands  cf 
defen.seles.s  women  and  children 

Unemplovment  Ls  not  caused  by  any  government.  Mergers  and 
price  fixing  have  much  to  do  with  It. 

But  the  L-reat^st  rau.'^e  of  unemployment  lies  In  the  trem.endnus 
strides  In  science  and  Invention  The  electric  age  has  brought  th" 
electric  slave  that  work^  24  hours  a  day,  with  a  speed  and  accu- 
racy well-niph  human. 

Just  now  depresslOT  Ls  arcentuat*^,  as  a  result  of  the  oirid'^n 
demands  of  labor  with  the  consequent  Jump  of  prices,  together 
with  the  war  scare.  »-        •       & 

The  competition  of  a  public  power  system  r^uces  rates  to  a 
very  great  degree,  but  the  highest  degree  of  economy  la  reached 
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When  the  pubUc  power  agrncy  offers  the  existing  private  company 
a  fair  price  to  purchase  its  propertj-  before  It  starts  into  com- 
petition. 

Both  sides  will  get  a  liotter  deal  than  will  ever  be  possible  apain 
B=^  the  cost  of  construction  and  operntion  is  doubled,  due  to  dupli- 
cation and  competition.  The  public  must  pay  them  for  two  plants 
and  the  company  must  then  accept  a  lower  price  that  Ie  lessened 
hy  a  share  of  the  losses  of  duplication. 

The  Bame  electric  science  and  Invention  that  deprived  many  of 
work,  t-hould  now  bring  its  benehts  in  the  greatest  amount,  and 
at  the  lowest  prices,  to  all  humanity  alike.  Whv  should  its  full 
extension   be   hampered   by   any   agreement? 

TFTE    VALVE    OF    rONTEOLS 

Why  does  private  power  resist  policing  bv  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  C'^mml.s.sinn''  All  the  rest  of  us  are  policed.  Tlie  Com- 
mls-'slon  .^itands  ready  to  encourage  the  l.s,«uanre  of  every  bond  and 
Stork  that  has  a  proper  value  back  of  It  Tl^.ese  cornpanles  ask 
repilatlon  from  the  people  in  one  breath  and  fight  It  In  the  ne.-it 
breath 

If  private  power  \^  backward  In  development.  It  Is  thf^lr  own 
f.iu!t  Honest  stocks  and  bonds  always  find  a  market.  If.  then, 
uh^^rever  the  people  want  public  power.  thes.e  people  are  first  giveri 
a  dollar  for  every  dollar  of  fair  value  in  their  power  systems,  no 
further  agreement  Is  nece.ssary.    They  had  their  chance  and  failed 

It  Is  not  any  need  of  an  acreement  that  hampers  them  now 
Their  chief  trouble  Is  that  the  public  hesitates  to  believe  them 
sincere  after  the  disasterb  th.ey  bn'ught  in  the  depression. 


Conference  on  Educational  Broadcasting 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   MAINE 

IX  TITE  SENATE  OF  THE  EXITED  STATES 

Tvxisday.  Dcccrnber  21  ylemslat:ve  day  of  Tuesday.  Nov>ci?:ber 

16).  1937 


ADDKES.S  OF  DR  JAMES  ROWI-^ND  ANGET>I..  EDUCATIONAL 
COUNSELOR  OF  THE  NATIC-NAL  BROADCASTING  CO  BE- 
n>!^E  TliE  S-ECO.\D  N.\TION.\L  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCA- 
TIONAL   BROADCAS11NG,    DECEMBER    1,    1937 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  on  December  1  there  was 
heki  a  naiional  conference  on  educational  broadcasting.  The 
conference  was  addressed   by  Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  one  of 

the  uiit^tandms  educators  of  cur  country.  I  ask  unanuncu.'^ 
con.sent  that  the  address  made  by  Dr.  Aiigell  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Theic  bcKi^r  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  th'^  Record,  as  follow.-: 

I*  Is  with  prrat  diffidence  that  I  ventvire  to  address  this  dis- 
tui.iiished  catiier;:;,':  fcr  I  have  had  only  a  few  weeks  of  contact 
with  th<^  problems  of  broadcast .n^.  and  my  ignorance  of  their  solu- 
tJon  Is  8*  ill  profound  I  speak  as  a  layman  who  has  sp>ent  more 
than  two.««eore  years  in  American  university  education,  malntain- 
Ine  a  kfH^n  and  constant  interest  In  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. I  cnmp  up  throuph  the  public  schools  and  the  State  uni- 
versity, and  I  have  spent  the  larper  part  of  my  professional  life  in 
the  wrvlee  of  our  endowed  in.stltutions.  I  may  therefore  claim 
dirert  p«^rsonal  acquamtance  with  a  wide  range  of  the  problems 
piui  pr.i'tice.s  iif  AmeMcan  education  and  my  bri^f  comment  will 
ho  chiefly  concerned  with  certain  educational  aspects  of  radio 

I  am  not  greatly  concerned  to  start  with  a  formal  definition  of 
education,  although  certain  of  my  colleagues  seem  to  think  It 
esMntiul  to  do  thi.^  before  one  can  profitably  discuss  education  by 
nieans  of  radio.  For  practical  purposes  we  can  distinguish  such 
r.dio  propmms  as  arc  intended  for  Immeaiate  use  in  the  class- 
1'  ■-US  of  schools,  and  pos«;ibly  colleges,  from  those  which,  having 
potential  educational  value,  are  intended  for  the  general  public 
and  not  primarily  lor  educational  Institutions.  The  two  types 
may  at  times  overlap,  but  in  general  they  represent  two  reason- 
ably distinct  fields  for  broadcastmg  and  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
I-rc&(-nt  quite  distinct  charactprL=;tics  to  the  hrcadca'^tinp  agencies. 

Although  there  Is  some  division  of  opinion  on  this  raatt.er.  It 
.'^eei.i.:  to  be  penrrally  held  that  broadcasting  for  schools  should 
attempt  only  tiiat  wliich  It  can  hope  to  do  better  than  the-  teacher 
In  th?  cla-ssroom  who  Is  usln;T  ordinary  methods,  and  that  fcr 
th-^  most  part  It  should  serve  to  supplement  the  regular  teaching 
and  to  bring  a  fresh  stimulus  which  the  teacher  is  less  able  to 
command.  It  is  in  no  sense  designed  to  replace  the  teacher.  That 
such  results  can  be  achieved  with  marked  success  is  abundantly 
dem.ons* rated  by  some  years  of  actual  experience  both  here  and 
abroad      The  real  question  today  is  largely  one  of  ways  and  means. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  a  regular  day-by-day 
service  to  the  schools  of  subject  matter  directly  related  to  their 
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normal  curriculum  can  best  be  supplied  by  local  stations  ■trhether 
commercially  owned,  or  owned  bv  the  State  university,  or  the 
bVale  department  of  education,  or  by  tlie  school  svstem  lt,M?lf. 
buch  local  contml  enables  the  fullest  adju-^^tment  of  the  peculiari- 
tie.~  of  a  particular  school  system,  enables  the  school  officials  and 
teachers  to  work  out  the  pn:>granu^  mort  appropriate  to  local  needs 
and   gives   greatest   freedom   to    adju.-t   to    changes    suddenly    pre- 

cipitaU'd  bv  an-  '^■-'>  -'  -^^  -^ -^  -  -'  •         "  - 

afliic 
nc 


one  of  the  dozens  of  unforeseen  accidentr/which 

The  mam  dc-fect  m  the  proceoiu-e   is  tl.at   it  may 

always  be  found  posisible   in 


scho(jls. 


.,  .  --    —  a  given  school  system   to  secure 

tne  pcrsoris  really  most  competent  to  prepare  and  broadcast  the 
programs. 

At  this  point  let  me  say  that  I  think  we  should  do  all  we  can 

to  encourace  the  preparation  of  absolutely  trst -class  electrical 
tran.<criptions  which  cun  certainly  in  time  be  secured  in  adequate 
^ar.ety  to  Ccire  for  the  needs  of  practically  any  s<-hool.  In  a  big 
ec  iool  system  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  so 'to  adj-ost  the  time 
Bcliedule  that  broadcasts  from  c.  sintr:e  source  can  he  made  avail- 
able for  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  pupils  who  mic'.! 
them.     '^^-     -  ■• 

n: 

fcr.j...w...  v^ii  u^-  u.-r.cu  a.  iUiy  Lime  lor  a  group  of  any  size  and  at 
an;,  place.  The  practicul  convenience  thus  represented  can  hardly 
be  exaiTgcrrrted.  ■' 

In    this    connection 


pront  by 


.hem.  This  is  especiaUy  true  in  high  schools  where  the  depart' 
nental  system  prevail.^,  us  it  penerailv  does.  The  electrical  tran 
cripticn  can  be  u-sod  at  any  time  lor  a  group  of  any  size  and  a 


only 


,  ,,  I    call    attention    also    to    the    as    yet 

partially  explored,  but  apparcnUy  fruitful,  field  of  thf"  talking 
movie  although  this  is  obviously  not  the  place  to  enter  up  n  an 
extended  discu.ssion  of  this  device.  Furthr rmore  we  mav  be 
nearer  than  we  now  think  to  the  u.^c  cf  ttlpvi^.c::  lor  schoorpur- 
poses.  But  that  chapter  is  still  on  the  knees  of  the  gods  SiTfSce 
it  to  say  that  some  cf  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  use  of 
television  for  geneial  broaacastmg  are  presumably  less  serious  in 
Ihf^ca-c^c.  .schools,  at  least  those  m  metropolitan  districts. 

'        T-   think  the  great   chains   can   do  nothing 
Not  at  all.     But  it  does  mean  that  with  48 

l'..iv.ng 


Does  this  mean   that 
directly  for  the  schools^     is'ot  at 

St^ates  and  four  di.stinct  time  i.ones  to  be  served  each  S* 
itG  own  peculiar  problem:-  and  prejudices,  it  is  humanly  a  .  .j„.  ..u- 
pcpsible  tor  the  chains  to  furr.isn  a  retrular  dav-bv-clav  rou*:r  -rrv-'cc 
to  meet  the  po.ssible  radio  needs  cf  the  complete  school  cur-iculum 
Tliey  can,  as  they  already  have  done,  offer  brilliant  suppIon-.cn:>=  to 
the  schocl  program  which  a  local  system  cculd  rro-clv  or  never  com- 
mand An.:  in  certain  fields,  such  as  music,  literature,  social  science 
ana  heal....  they  will  prolmbly  for  a  long  tmie  tc-  come  be  the  only 
sotirce  to  which  the  schools  can  look  for  absolutely  the  best.  ' 
Coming  to  general  educational  broadcasting,  it  appears  u-,  me  at 
present  tliat  we  must  recognize  the  diversity  of  irtp-v^t";  winch 
characterize  a  nation  of  130.000,000  people  and  undtnake  from 
time  to  time  to  starve  the  need^  of  the  major  groups  composing  it 
and  the  predominant  interei^t.s  in  such  g^-oups.  No  one  program 
will  plefu'T  all.  or  hold  the  attention  of  all.  Radio  prncnV  has 
long  reflected  this  principle  and  the  only  difncultv  hris  been  to 
frame  and  promote  progranis  of  the  highest  excellence.  But  with 
all  our  proper  empha.sis  on  offering  the  brst  programs,  we  caimot 
forget  th.1t  there  is  no  single  program  whicli  i.s  best  for  all  listeners 
or  even  acceptable  to  .all.  The  farmer,  the  housewife  and  mother 
the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  school  teacher— each 
Eh.a'es  with  the  other  certain  common  interests  as  citizens  and 
each  hn«  particular  interests  peculiar  to  his  or  her  own  occupa- 
tion. All  enjoy  amusing  entertainment  and  almost  all  enjoy 
music. 

It  is  m.y  Impression  that  our  great  radio  systenx^  with  all  their 
defecl.s  and  shortcomings  have  met  this  challenge  with  steadily  im- 
proving programs  and  they  may  be  tru.=ted  to  eo  forward  to  much 
great<>r  success.  I  believe  this  not  only  because  I  think  the  ideals 
governing  the  management  of  most  of  these  enterprises  are  public 
spirited,  but  a\^o  becau.se  I  believe  that  the  ultimate  value  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  which  accrues  as  a  coiLsequence  of  offerins  proerams 
cf  high  interest  and  fine  quality  is  sure  to  be  increasingly  recognized. 
CriticisnT  is  good  for  our  prevailing  system  when  it  is  thoughtful 
and  well-founded,  and  such  criticism  as  we  have  heard  here  will 
doubtless  be  widely  heeded. 

I  am  glad  to  m.ark  the  growing  interer^t  In  dctrrmlnine  hstrner 
altitudes,  for  after  all  it  Ls  not  .so  much  a  question  of  what  we 
shall  do  with  radio — the  topic  en  this  morning's  se.'^slon — that  is 
cf  dominant  importance  as  it  is  what  radio  is  doing  to  us.  nr\  only 
Individually,  but  as  a  nation  and  as  members  of  the  human  race". 
Until  we  have  more  adequate  and  reliable  knowledge  about  th  s.  we 
shall  be  working.  In  no  small  measure,  in  the  dark 

In  the  meantime  no  one  can  question  the  tmparaJleled  influence 
which  radio  exercises  over  public  opinion,  public  tastf*,  and  puV.:i'," 
attitudes.  It  is  a  pLatitude.  but  no  less  true  for  tliat  reason.  thfU 
the  world  has  never  known  any  agency  of  comparable  importance 
for  the  direction  and  control  of  human  relations.  No  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  use  which  has  be<m  made  of  rad  o  in  the  dictator- 
controlled  countries  abroad  can  fail  to  realize  the  ghastly  power 
y-hich  this  device  exercises  v.  hen  used  for  malign  and  sinister 
purposes.  It  Is  certainly  time  that  we  who  still  believe  in 
deniocracy  awaken  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  prcpacanda  with 
propag'-.nda  and  defending  to  the  m.illicns  cf  listeners  the  world 
around  the  merit?  of  a  form  of  government  which  our  ancestors 
fotigh.t  through  generations  tc  establish  and  vhich  is  now  faced 
by  the  mo'^t  unscrupulous  form?  of  attack 

Tlie  mere  function  as  a  distributor  of  news  which  the  rad'o  has 
been  taking  on  in  recent  years  is  bringing  an  entirely  new  element 
into  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  and  at  this  point,  too.  thcKO 
wiio    are    in   control    of    the    development    of    the    radio    have    to 
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recocnlz^  a  profound  pool  a  1  a 
wlse?^  and  most  disinterested 

I  tliink  the  time  has  conie 
may  be  asked  and  expected 

sibilitv  for  a  definite  policy 
can  be  devised  in  the  general 
cur  people  And  whe'n  I  use 
romantic  and  unreal,  I  mep 
important.  I  mean  the  stea( 
Rxe  tinest  in  the  human  5-pir: 
our  civll'.zation.  To  do  tho= 
civilization.  To  do  th:.5  me 
both  the  present  and  the  f 
ava:'able  talent  to  brmg  sue 
spending  of  lar^e  sums  of  ;n' 
doing  it  steadily,  iiot  sporadi- 
nent  part  of  a  public  duty  an 
nity  permits.  Tliis.  I  th;nl-: 
des:rou3  to  (in.  and  I  am,  mvs 
comp.^ny  with  whicii  I  am 
to  pass. 


id  moral  obligation  which  will  tax  the 
Intelligence, 
when  the  great  radio  organizations 

0  accept  once  and  for  aU  the  respon- 
)f  creating  the  finest  pr-jgrams  wh;ch 
mtere^  of  the  cultural  development  of 

the  word  "cultural,"  I  mean  nothing 
n  scm.ething  homely  but  immensely 
y  promotion  of  those  elements  which 
,  those  things  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
■■things  which  lie  at  the  root  of  our 
:in-  .seeking  a  statcsm.anlike  vision  of 
iture.     It   means  seeking  the   highest 

1  programs  into  being.  It  means  the 
ney  neces.sary  to  achieve  this  end  and 
ally:  doing  it  as  a  definite  and  perma- 

i|d  not  merely  as  some  :n.-tant  oppcrtu- 

tne   industry  is  generaUy  ready  and 

If.  hoping  to  be  of  some  s€r\-ice  to  the 

connected   in   bringing   these    things 
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Mr.  HATCH.     Mr 
have  printed  in  the  Recor|d 
tor  from  Nevada  iMr 
February  10,  1936,  on  the  s 

There  being  no  object 
printed  in  the  Record  as  f 

Japan's 

tkrf„\t  to  the  tjxited  st 

Mr    PiTTMAN    Mr.  President 
publications  emanating  from 
touching  their  policy  in  the 
policy.     I  have  vnr>-  carefully 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  ha"\ 
their  policy  is  and.   as  nearly 
the  future.     I  have  condense 
I   will    say    to    the    Senate 
I  may  re  id  the  sta*emient 
shall  be  any  questions  after  tt 
to   an.^wer   them. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  i 
nizance  of  the  Japanese  poll 
tended  effect  upon  the  Unit 
m   the  end  Congress  alone  h 
upon  it  to  apprcpnate  money 

The  Japanese  Government 
we  should  fully  understand 
to  our  Government.  Let  us. 
comm.odate  the  Japanese 
as  evidenced  by  their  frank 
stantiated  by  their  acts. 

The  Japanese  Am.bassador 
tates  to  advise  our  people  as 
ment   as   it   affects   us.   and 
before   the   Japan   Society   at 
di3cu.ssed   the   Japanese  foreig 
for   the    evident    purpose    of 
our  Government,  with  regard 
that  such  policy  is  the  same 
tions   of   his  speech,   and   su 
to  the  intimation  above 
thronsh.out  the  country. 

I  will  state  that  I  wrote  the 
If  he  was  correctly   reported 
inquiry,   he   sent    me    a   copy 
find  that  he  was  correctly  re, 

Here  is  what  the  Japanese 
Mcnrce  Doctrine  and  with 

AMB.'.SS.VDOn     MISCO 

"Up  to  the  tlm.p  of  the  Wcrl 
west  possessed  territory  in  ec 
the    Chinese    or    other    people 
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»L\N.  OF  NE\'ADA,  IN  THE  SENATE. 
AHY    10,    1936  I 


I  ask  unanimoua  consent  to 

a  speech  delivered  by  the  Sena- 

PiitrMAN]  in  the  Senate  on  Monday, 

•  ibject  Japan's  Oriental  Policy. 

the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 


dUows  : 


r 


Deizntal  Policy 

\tes  and  chint5e  open' -door  policy 

there  have  been  a  great  number  of 

oiTicers  of  the  Japanese  Gcvornm.ent 

Orient   as   it   affects  cur  own  foreign 

segregated  and  collated  these  state- 

ing  Congress  determine  exactly  what 

as  possible,  how  it  will  affect  us  in 

my  statement  as  much  as  pc;sc:;ble, 

td    therefore    I    v.iU    apprecia"te    it    if 

befpre  any  questions  are  asked.    If  there 

at,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  attempt 

high  time   that  Congress  take   ccg- 
y  with  regard  to  China,  and  its  in- 
states.    I  say   "Congress."   becai.se 
.IS  the   power  and   the   duty   imposed 
for  the  national  defense, 
seems  very  intense  in  its  desire  that 
iheir   foreign  policy   and   its  relation 
therefore,  calmJy  and  Judiciously  f.c- 
-ornment   and    consider    their    policy 
md  bold  pronouncements,  and  su  fa- 


ta 


t) 


sn 


the  United  States,  who  never  he?!- 

to  the  foreign  policy  of  his  Govern- 

)  Justify  such   policy,   in   his   speech 

New   York,   on   January   31,  publicly 

1   policy  with   regard  to   China,   a.rid 

ilencing    our    citizens,    and    possibly 

to  Japan's  Chinese  policy,  intimated 

)clicy  as  our  Monroe  Doctrine.     Por- 

uently    an    interview   with   re?ard 

to,   were   published   In  the   p'rrss 


Japanese  Ambassador  and  asSed  h  m 
n  the  press,  and.  in  answer  to  :ny 
of  the  speech  he  had  delivered.  I 
ported  in  the  press. 
\m.bassador  says  with  reeard  to  cur 
to  Japan's  Chinese  policy; 

UES     MONROE     DOCTRINtE 

J  War  all  of  the  great  nations  of  the 

Asia  which   they  had  taken   from 

near    to    Japan.     These    occidental 


regird 
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aggressions  had  caused  the  Japanese  to  wage  several  minor  and  at 
least  one  major  war.  Naturally  our  people  want  no  repetition  of 
these  western  encroachments  into  their  s-phere  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  would  countenance  favorably  none  in  any  part  of 
the  Americas  from  Etirope  or  A.sla." 

The  report  of  the  speech  then  says  that  the  Japanc-e  Anibasj^a- 
dor  contended  that  wherever  Japanese  have  gone  "they  liave  enor- 
mously improved  conditions  for  the  Intere'^t  and  welfure  of  l;cil 
peoples."  He  cited  specifically  benefits  to  Formosa.  Korea,  and 
Manchuria,  and  implied  that  Japan  could  similarly  he'p  Chlni. 

■We  have  not  forgotten  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Korea, 
and  the  conquest  of  Manchuria  Is  fresh  In  our  inind'^  That  la.st 
conquest  was  in  violation  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact  to  outlaw  war,  and  tlie  nine  power 
pact  adopted  at  Washington  in  1922.  Japan  at  the  time  of  .--uch 
conquest  was  a  party  to  all  of  such  treaties.  We  have  taken 
notice  of  the  acts  of  Japan  in  North  China  looking  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  Chinese  policy.  We  are  aware  of  the  three- 
point  demand  made  by  Japan  on  China;  we  are  aware  that  the 
acceptance  by  China  of  such  demand  Is  a  final  surrender  of  her 
sovereignty.  Yes:  we  fully  understand  Japans  policy  toward  China 
and  toward  our  Government  with  relation  to  China. 

I  am  astonished,  however,  that  the  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
Japan,  who  is  .so  Ic.irned  in  history  and  international  law.  should 
attempt  to  create  the  impression  In  our  country  that  Japan  s 
doctrine  with  relation  to  China  Is  similar  to  our  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Such  doctrines  may  have  similarity  as  to  the  threat  Implied  agam^t 
foreign  conquest,  but  under  the  Monroe  EXxrtrinc  wo  did  not  arro- 
gate to  ourselves  the  right  of  conquest  or  domination  In  the 
Americas. 

We  were  seeking  to  preserve  the  republics  of  I.atln  Arr:erira.  net 
to  destroy  them. 

TTiere  is,  however,  a  Monroe  Doctrine  appli'~able  to  Cl-ilna.  which 
Japan,  together  with  eight  other  covernments.  In'-l^iding  the 
United  States,  solemnly  a^eed  to  abide  by  and  respect.  It  Is  In 
full  force  and  effect  at  the  present  time  and  has  bren  in  full  f or.  e 
and  effect  since  1922.  It  Is  known  as  the  nine  power  pact.  It 
was  adopted  at  Washington  at  the  great  conferen'-e  for  the  clnni- 
naUon  of  annament,  and  for  other  purposes,  held  l-i  the  vear^ 
1921  and  1922. 

MONROE    DOCTRINE     Trn     CHINA 

Let  us  see  what  that  doctrine  !■=  I  wi,=;h  the  Senate  to  note 
carefully  this  compact.  It  has  been  challenged  absolutely  by 
Japan  and  apparently  Ignored  by  other  members  of  the  compact. 
I  read  article  I: 

"The  contracting  powers,  other  thai;  China,  acree: 

"(1)  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  hidependence,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial and  administrative  Integrity  of  China; 

"(2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  opportunltv 
to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  eilccuve  and 
stable  government; 

"(3)  To  use  their  Influence  for  the  purpo.se  of  efTrr-tually  e:^tab- 
llshing  and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the 
commerce  and  Industry  of  all  nations  throughout  tl.o  territory  of 
China; 

"(4)  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  conditions  in  China 
In  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  prlvlleecs  which  would  abridge 
the  rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  states,  and  from  coun- 
tenancing action  inimical  to  the  security  of  such  states  " 

That  Is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  China.  I  wish  now  tj  proceed 
with  further  evidence. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  definite  and  emnhitic  prcnnunrrment 
of  an  even  higher  Japanese  authority.  I  .say  "h.eher"  authority 
becau.se  since  1932  the  Government  of  Japan  has  been  dominited 
by  the  officers  of  the  Japanese  Array  and  Navy.  'V'lce  Admiral 
bankichl  Takahashl.  commander  in  chief  cf  all  of  the  J.-ip.tnt'.-;o 
fieets.  tells  us  abruptly  how  the  Japanese  policy  shall  afT<^ct  the 
United  States.  I  will  read  the  press  report  of  his  statem-nt  a.s 
publLshed  in  the  Wa^lngton  Post  under  date  of  Januarv  23,  1936. 
I  implore  the  Sf-nate  to  listen  to  this  authoritative  statement  of. 
I  believe,  the  highest  officer  In  the  Japanese  Government.  I  read 
the  article  exactly  as  published: 

"JAPAN'S    THREAT 

"A  threat  that  Japan  may  extend  the  cruising  radius  of  her  Navy 
In  the  Pacific  waters  if  the  United  States  does  not  alter  its  com- 
mercial and  naval  policies  wa.s  voiced  tonight  by  Vice  Admiral 
Sankichl  Takahxshl.  commander  of  the  Japanese  fleets 

"Sp-'aking  before  the  Osaka  Club,  Takahashl  warned"— 

I  quote  his  exact  langnak,'*^ - 

" 'Unie^.s  Amenra  renounces  her  naval  policy  aimed  at  the  ex- 
pan.si.-n  and  prn-^ction  nf  her  foi  eign  trade,  Japan  will  be  forced 
to  extend  tne  tieets'  cruismv:  radiu.s  to  New  Guinea  Celebo^  a-nl 
Borneo^  and  establish  foothold;;  in  Formosa  and  the  mandated 
South  sea  Islands.'  " 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  cf  his  exact  language  The 
press  article  continues:  ° 

"The  orily  objective  of  ,Japan's  naval  policv  thus  far  Takahashl 
asserted  has  been  the  'national  defen.se,  '  and  he  suggested  that 
the  Lniteri  btates  confine  her  naval  prT_>i:ram  to  that  purpose" 

He  cornraands,  m  lan-uage  that  cannot  be  mLsundcr-.tood.  that 
we  abandon  our  naval  policy,  ref.-aln  from  expanding  our  com- 
merce in  China,  and  ceiise  the  protection  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
This  command  is  accompanied  with  the  threat  that  If  wo  do  not 
Nield  to  his  demand,s  Japan  will  increase  Its  fleet  and  foriltv  Its 
islands.  Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  m.o.inm-  of  this  throat' 
We  are  warned  that  the  admiral  intends  that  we  shall  be  unable 
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to  protect  our  commerce  in  the  west  Pacific  bv  rea-son  of  the  over- 
whelming Japarcse  fleet.  The  admiral  should  qualify  his  state- 
ment, lest  Bome  might  be  led  to  believe  that  it  includes  our  com- 
merce and  our  r?latlons  with  the  Philippine  Islanas, 

Never  in  the  history  of  modern  times  has  such  an  undiplomatic, 
arro.-ant,  and  Impertinent  statement  bt-en  volunteered  by  one 
holding  such  a  position.  That  statement  has  been  published 
ardund  the  world  for  over  2  weeks,  and  yet  no  explanation  or 
retract ii<n  has  been  heard  from  rcpre-scntatives  of  Japan,  or  any 
expression  of  rcs-^ntment  from  any  source. 

Of  ccun^e.  Congress  will  not  be  bulldozed  into  the  abandonment 
of  our  national  defense,  the  protection  of  our  legitimate  foreign 
trade,  or  our  conmerce  with  China,  a  friendly  nation  that  is  at 
peace  with  us  nrd  the  rest  of  the  world. 

JAPANESE    DECIirxr.  E   PROP.AC.ANDA 

The  Japanese  ^ropagandi.«ts  are  apparently  attempting  to  influ- 
ence the  good,  i)eace-lovlng  people  of  this  countrv  through  de- 
ceptive articles  tnd  threats  of  war,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of 
having  public  .'^rntinieut  restrain  the  proper  action  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, As  an  illustration  of  this  false  and  destructive  propa- 
ganda, permit  m.e  to  call  to  yotir  attention  an  article  published 
In  th"  Washington  Post  of  January  19  by  Mr  K,  K  Kawakam.i. 
Mr  Kawakaml  Is  a  learned  and  dlstincuished  .=ubjec*  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japsn.  and  an  editorial  correspondent  of  the  Tokyo 
Hochi  Shimbun.  one  of  the  largest  papers  of  Japan,  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  J'.paneso  military  government.  This  anicle  was 
published  at  a  -ery  opportune  time  The  women's  great  peace 
.so<Mety  of  the  United  States,  the  Com.mlttee  on  the  Cause  and 
Cure  for  War.  was  Just  assembling  in  Washingtfm,  I  hold  in  my 
hand  thl.s  article.  It  occupies  pract-ically  one  whole  page.  At  the 
top  of  the  page  are  three  large  military  pictures  ?howlng  march- 
ing soldiers,  airylanes  in  the  air.  and  great  battle  fleets  maneu- 
vering These  i>lctures  clearly  indicate  the  Japanese  military- 
power  and  are  calculated  to  Instill  in  the  minds  of  the  paciSsts 
the  dominant  fe?llng  of  fear  That  article  was  published  Jtist  as 
this  great  convention  was  assembling. 

But  let  me  re?  d  some  of  the  fal.se  and  deceptive  statements  In 
this  article  I  quote  from  Mr  Kawakami'.s  signed  article  Li.'^tcn 
to  this  false  stttement.  Intended  undoubtedly  for  deception.  I 
read  his  exact  language: 

TALSTHOOO  EXPOSED 

"At  a  congenhJ  gathering  during  the  preliminary  naval  parley 
held  in  London  a  year  ago  Admiral  Standley,  so  the  story  goes, 
gave  Admiral  Yamamoto  a  friendly  slap  on  the  back  and  eaid 
Jokingly,  "We  will  go  over  to  your  side  and  lick  you  with  our 
present  ratio'  I'  the  Japanese  took  the  Joke  serlotisly,  it  was  not 
bcrau.'w  of  their  proverbial   lack  of  the  sense   of  humor. 

"Before  that  food-natured  back  slapping  at  London  American 
ndmJrals.  Includ  ng  Mr.  Standley  himself,  had  declared  solemnly 
and  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  under  the  present  ratio  their 
flL'htinK  fleet  wa.'  powerful  enough  to  cross  the  Pacific  and  engage 
the  Japane'^e  Nary  In  Japanese  waters.  They  agreed  that  Inthe 
event  of  troublr  between  Japan  and  America  the  only  region 
V, here  the  .f;r.erican  Navy  expected  to  confront  the  Japanese  was 
on  the  Japanese  side  of  the  Pacific  They  also  agreed  that  the 
Japanese  Na\-v  under  the  pre.sent  ratio  could  not  and  would  not 
cross  the  Pacific    ,0  face  the  American  Fleet." 

Tliat  statement  because  of  its  tmreasonableness  is  false  upon 
its  face  but  I  do  not  depend  solely  upon  that.  At  ttiJ  request 
our  Government  cabled  that  j^tatement  to  Admiral  Standley  at 
London      He  cab  ed  his  repl'-  upon  the  same  day.     Here  it  is: 

"I  ca'egorically  deny  statement  attributed  to  me  by  Kawakaml." 

Tliat  fal.-.e  staf^ment  was  calculated  to  influence  the  peace  ccn- 
vention  then  bel  ig  assembled  and  to  urge  upon  it  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  aprinst  further  naval  construction  by  the  United 
States.  Whether  such  article  had  Its  influence  or  not  the  fact 
remains  that  that  women's  great  peace  society  did  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  the  further  strengthening  of  our  Navy. 

But  Mr  Kawal;aml  felt  Impelled  to  give  some  excuse  why  Japan 
refused  our  proposal  at  the  London  corJerence  to  cut  all  navies 
20  percent  even  If  his  excuse  Is  inconsistent  with  his  former 
arrument.    Here  is  what  he  said  In  this  article: 

"At  London  the  American  delegation  proposed  that  all  navies  be 
reduced  by  20  percent.  The  proposal  is  superficial  and  imprac- 
ticable If  not  deceptive.  The  25  percent  which  the  Ajnerican 
Navy  would  scrip  would  consist  of  obsolete  superfluous  ships 
whlrli  It  Is  btit  tiio  glad  to  get  rid  of." 

Well  our  Government  knows  that  we  have  many  obsolete  ships, 
and  so  does  the  Japanese  admiral;  but  how  did  Kawakaml  get  in 
on  this  secret?  The  reasoning  leads  to  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  Japan  has  a  first-class  navy  and  no  obsolete  ships.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Kawi.kami  is  in  the  confidence  of  high  Japanese  au- 
thorities. He  Slows  no  fear  of  contradiction  or  of  reprimand 
from  that  source;  and  that  source  does  not  hesitate  to  reprimand 
in  no  uncertain  oianner.  He  speaks  freely  with  regard  to  both  our 
naval  and  foreign  p)ollcies.     In  his  article  he  declares: 

THREATENS    OPEN-DOOR    POLICY 

"To  the  Japanese,  American  naval  policy,  like  Janus,  has  two 
faces.  On  the  Atlantic  side  America  is  determined  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  noninterference,  so  much  so  that  she  is  ready  to  renounce 
her  traditional  f  rinciple  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  at  a  sacrifice 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  trade.  On  the  Pacific  side  she  insists  upon 
the  open  door  in  China,  even  at  the  risk  of  war  with  Japan,  though 
this  open  door,  i;i  the  economic  sense,  is  not  an  asset  but  a  liability 
to  America." 


W./;i,_the  United  States  does  not  int«. nd  to  surrender  the  frfedom 
of  the  s<-,iS,  and  recognizes  no  Jurisdiction  in  anv  government  en 
the  high  seas  beyond  the  3-mile  limit  m  time  of  peace. 

The  pending  nc^utrality  kgisiation,  moreover,  expresslv  reserves 
and  reaffu-nii  all  of  cur  rights  under  international  law.  even  in  time 
of  peace.  Foreign  governments  may  be  warned  that  anv  restric- 
tions that  the  United  States  may  see  fit  to  put  upon  its  citizens 
in  time  of  war  will  not  constitute  anv  warrant  for  illegal  tream(  nt 
of  otir  cuzens  by  foreign  governments,  nor  deprive  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  right  to  take  any  action  it  sees  nt.  voluntarily,  on 
behalf  of  its  citizens. 

But  what  has  Mr  Kawakaml  or  Japan  to  do  with  our  policy  with 
rei;ard  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas?  And,  again,  what  ha:,  our  "policy 
with  regard  to  neutrality  during  war  got  to  do  with  our  peacetime 
trade  with  peaceful  China?  There  is  no  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  neutral  rights,  or  contraband  of  war  involved  in  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  China.  China  is  still 
an  independent  sovereign  Government,  at  peace  with  the  world. 
and  de.-irous  of  trading  with  us,  and  there  Ls  nothing  m  the  cir- 
cumstances that  can  legally:  or  Icng  physicallv.  interfere  with  such 
tracie. 

The  last  .sentence  in  the  paragraph  Just  quoted  's  quite  material 
and  interesting.  It  confirms  and  clarifies  the  policy  of  which  the 
Ambassador  and  the  Japanese  admiral  spoke.  The  doer  of  China 
is  to  be  closed  to  us,  even  if  war  is  necessarv  to  ac.;omplish  it; 
this  in  sp;te  of  the  fact  that  Japan,  in  rcpiv  to  thi  niiid  inquiry 
of  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  promised  to  nlamtaii:  the  open  cioor 
to  Manchuria 

Well,  tliere  is  no  open  d'oor  in  Manchuria— to  u."; '  American 
bankers.  Importers,  and  businessmen  have  been  run  out  of  Man- 
churia and  replaced  by  Japanese.  Our  educators  and  missionaries 
will  not  long  be  able  to  remain.  But  if  the  so-called  law  of  neces- 
sity, pleaded  by  every  conqueror,  Justifies  the  breaking  of  the 
solem.n  promises  contained  in  the  trcatie.s  to  which  I  have  referred, 
why  should  Japan  wcrr>-  about  breaking  a  promise  to  maintain  the 
open  door  in  China? 

OBEDIENCE   TO    TREATIES   OR    NAVIES 

We  have  a  right  to  worry  over  the  violation  of  peace  treaties. 
We  know  that  there  are  only  two  ways  of  protecting  our  peace. 
One  is  through  respect  for  and  obedience  to  peace  treaties,  and  the 
other  is  through  a  sufficient  Navy  and  air  force.  We  prefer  the 
former  method  of  maintaining  peace.  I  deeply  regret  that  some 
of  our  greatest  peace  advocates  and  peace  societies,  who  have  given 
BO  much  to  obtaining  the  execution  of  these  peace  treaties,  are 
incomprehensibly  silent  when  they  are  openly  and  ruthlessly  vio- 
lated, and  their  instrumientalities  challenged." 

Yes;  some  of  these  great  advocates  go  even  farther,  and  mercilessly 
attack  those  who  do  protest  against  the  violation  of  such  treaties 
Unless  the  moral  sentim.ent  of  the  world  can  be  brought  to  bear 
in  condemnation  of  those  who  violate  peace  agreements,  those 
agreements  will  become  inoperative,  held  m  contempt  fcy  all  the 
world  Then  war.  and  war  alone,  will  be  left  as  the  only  m'st.'-ument 
to  .settle  international  controversies. 

At  the  peace  conference  held  in  Washington  recently  on  the  cause 
and  cure  of  war,  this  subject  was  discussed  most  abh  and  frankiy 
by  one  of  our  great  peace  advocates,  and  one  who  has  lent  hi,'-  voice 
and  services  to  the  adoption  of  peace  treaties.  On  January  23, 
P»rof.  Grover  Clark,  of  the  department  of  hL=ton,-  and  pv/iitical 
science  of  Wellesley  College,  addressed  this  great  peace  society, 
known  as  the  National  Committ-ec  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War, 
on  the  subject  of  The  New  Dangers  of  War.  I  know  that  ti^.e  Senate 
will  be  interested  in  hearing  read  a  few  quotations  from  this  great 
speech.     In  part,  he  said: 

PROFESSOR    CLARK    DENOUNCES    VIOLATION    OF    PEACE    TREATIES 

"We  call  ourselves  civilized.  We  have  built  a  civilized  and  ade- 
quate pape:-  structure  of  peace  pledges  and  niachmen.-.  We  need  no 
more  treatie.'^.  no  more  pledges,  no  more  internatiorial  agenrie.*.  to 
show  that  we  really  are  beginning  to  be  civilized  In  our  international 
relations.  Ail  we  need  is  the  determination  to  u.se  the  machinery  we 
have  set  up.  We  can  have  the  certainty  of  continuing  peace  when- 
ever we  are  readv  to  pay  the  price  of  peace — effective  insistence  on 
international  Justice  and  respect  for  international  pledges. 

"In  the  Far  East  the  danger  of  war  Is  real  today  because  Japan 
now  is  controlled  by  men  who  are  determined  to  secure  for  their 
country  dominance  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  because  we  of 
the  west  in  effect  have  told  these  militarists  and  ail  the  peoples 
throughout  Asia  that  we  do  not  take  seriously  our  own  peace 
pledges.  By  their  move  In  Manchuria  in  1931  the  Japanese  military 
chieftains  created  a  situation  precisely  such  as  our  peace  machinery 
was  desiE'ned  to  meet.  We  failed  then,  and  we  have  continued  to 
fail  to  make  that  machinery  work 

"Tlie  machinery  of  peace  has  proven  useless,  however,  not  throtigh 
any  internal  structural  lack.  Tlie  League  Covenant  and  the  nine- 
power  treaty  contain  provisions  entirely  adequate  for  putting  an 
abrupt  end  to  the  use  of  force  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy 
by  the  Japanese  militarists.  The  peace  machinery  did  not  do  that 
for  which  it  was  created  simply  because  we  were  not  sufficiently 
determined  to  make  it  work.  Tlie  machinery  was  there.  The 
driving  power  to  ma^e  it  function  was  not. 

"We  also  have  failed  in  another  vital  way.  We  have  failed  com- 
pletely to  show  by  our  dealings  with  this  military-dominated  Japa- 
nese Government  that  our  attitude  was  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
fact  that  that  Government  flagrantly  had  broken  solemn  inter- 
national pledges  to  which  it  and  our  own  Government  were  parties. 
We  have  continued  to  deal  with  thus  brazei:L;y  faithless  Government 
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admit  that  his  suggested  cur^ 
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I    ha\e    attempted    accura.*c 
analyze  the  effect  of  such  pj 
rectly  upon  our  naval  policy. 
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United  States  on  the  Pacific, 
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the  Hawaiian  Islands,     The  d 
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I  have  Just  read.     I  will  not 
only  a  part  of  it.     Admiral  Pr 

"Japan   is   doing  what   ever' 
ntotives   other    than   hmitat 
parity  means  that  Japan  des 
the  sum  of  power  is  not  based 

■'If  Japan  were  to  have  a  n3 
United  States,  her  common  1 
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No  governm.en':  has  made  n 
tation    of   armaments   than 
ever,  up  to  the  present   our 
cial   results  but  have  resulted 
by  our  Government. 
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By  every  obligation  imposed  upon  a  government  It  Is  our  duty, 
in  honor  and  in  good  conscience,  to  defend  and  protect  our  citl- 
yens  and  those  dependent  upon  us  for  protection,  not  only  in  the 
far  Pacific  but  wherever  they  may  be.  Apparently  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  through  treaties;  and  if  that  be  so,  then  there  is  only 
one  answer,  and  that  is  dominating  naval  and  air  forces. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  continue  to  give  my  support  to  the  main- 
tenance of  respect  for  and  obedience  to  peace  treaties  and  the 
enactment  of  legislation  that  will  tend  to  keep  us  out  of  war 
without  the  surrender  of  any  of  our  international  rights,  but  until 
the  time  arrives  when  there  is  universal  respect  for  and  obedience 
to  peace  treaties  I  favor  and  will  support  the  construction  and 
maintenance  by  the  United  States  of  naval  and  air  forces  that 
v,-ill  be  sufficient  to  protect  our  citizens,  those  dependent  upon 
us.  and  their  legal  rights. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  t^  address  the  Senate  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  an  indebtedness  to  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
PiTTM.ANl.  for  calling  to  the  attention  of  this  body  a  state  of  factj 
too  much  ignored  by  both  the  Congress  and  the  people.  I  had  not 
intended  in  anywise  to  address  this  honorable  body  upon  this 
subject,  or  this  day  on  any  subject,  but  the  address  of  the  able 
Senator  revived  to  my  mind  how  I  had  boldly  ai>serted  in  the 
Senate  but  a  short  while  past,  in  debate  in  support  of  the  naval 
bill  then  before  us.  that  there  would  arise  as  menacing  the  United 
States  from  the  Pacific  coast  a  situation  because  of  which,  did 
we  not  now  take  heed  of  it  in  the  calm  moments  when  refiection 
could  occupy  her  office,  we  would  find  ourselves,  at  some  seriotis 
moment,  in  a  condition  when  excitement  so  exaggerated  our  emo- 
tions as  to  avoid  a  Just  measure  of  Judgment.  From  such  In- 
flamed state,  danger  to  our  people  siirely  would  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  then  boldly  proclaimed  that  the  time  had  come 
when  It  was  evident  to  m.e  that  the  policy  of  Japan  was  to  take 
charge  of  all  Asia,  her  policy  being  upon  the  theory  that  ;he  would 
announce  as  in  emulation  of  that  of  the  United  States  to  tho 
South  American  Continent  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I 
said  that  Japan  would  go  further  in  the  process  of  her  under- 
taking by  announcing  the  theory  of  Asia  for  the  A.slatlcs.  Her 
next  step  would  be  the  gradual  elimination,  by  such  force  as 
The  would  be  able  to  com.mand.  of  all  the  interests  of  Americans 
and  all  the  people  of  America  In  the  Orient.  In  this  departure 
she  would  ."^eek  to  Justify  herself  before  the  world  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States,  under  our  exclusion  law,  having  forbado 
her  people  citizenship  In  this  country  and  limited  the  number 
who  could  be  residents,  she  has  the  right  to  exclude  Americans 
from  Japan  and  from  the  soil  of  Asia  when  she  Is  powerful  enough 
to  enforce  It. 

Tlie  eminent  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relation.s  C  immittee  h.a,s 
Just  alluded  to  the  existence  of  the  Navy,  and  in  hi.s  addr^-.ss  has 
spoken  of  the  "absence  of  proper  bases"  for  the  N.ivy.  the  lack 
of  %vhich  would  so  separate  our  Navy  to  different  parts  of  the 
seas  that  to  gather  Itself  together  to  defend  our  cuuntry  would 
be  -n  itself  almost  an  impossible  task 

Yet,  In  face  of  this  fact,  this,  our  Government,  out  of  a  speciou.''. 
and,  in  my  Judgment,  a  mistaken  generosity  and  fomi  of  zeal,  in- 
duicing  a  Utopian  theory  under  which  on.>  thmk.'^  of  every  coun- 
try but  ones  own.  Is  now  on  the  eve  of  abandoning  the  only  real 
base  that  America  rlkjhtfully  had  as  a  legitimate  ground  of  con- 
centration for  the  Navy  in  order  to  g\iard  and  to  preiiare  aga:nst 
the  conditions  I  suggest  and  de.<Hrribe;  and  the  existence  ;s  proven. 
sirs,  by  the  events  around  us  and  of  which  established  hi>u^ry 
now  recorded  affords  complete  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  to  which  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  able  colleagues.  I  ask.  what  is  the 
meaning  of  these  institutions  throutjhout  our  countrv-  whlrli  have 
among  their  number  eminent  professors  of  colleges,  splendid  and 
noble-m;nded  women,  impulsive,  and.  I  know,  wholly  patriotic 
men,  a.s.sembllng  throughout  the  land  to  condemm  the  Conio'e.'^  for 
voting  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Navy?  Here  we  have 
the  arcM.>;ation  that  by  making  modem  the  Navy  and  supporting 
:t  by  hrting  guardianship  we  are  Inviting  conflict.  Go.odly  women. 
in.sp.red  by  some  sources  of  wrong  guidance,  have  put  the  query" 
to  us.  Do  you  expect  to  drive  our  .sons  to  war?"  They  overloi.k. 
I  feur--not  having  had  tune  to  contemplate  the  situa'tion  -  that 
the  only  defense  of  their  sons  to  protect  them  frim  going  to  war  is 
a  complete  and  .'sufficient  Navy,  Sirs,  the  greatest  a.s,snult  that 
will  come  on  this  country  is  not  from  within.  We  are  able  tn 
[Tuard  ourselves  against  the  feared  dangers  to  our  country*  at  home. 
The  National  Guards  of  our  respective  States,  sirs,  may  in  emer- 
gencies at  our  doors  be  called  upon  In  their  several  .spheres  for 
our  country's  protection.  The  country  may  comm.and  them  if 
need  be.  The  same  thing  Is  true  with  respect  to  the  police  forces 
of  otir  cities  in  any  eventualities  that  could  explode  of  lixral 
disturbance. 

Mr.  President,  our  na'ion;!!  danr-er  does  not  come  from  sources 
from  within;  .>tir  peril  I.e.s  in  assault  from  abroad.  But,  sirs  with 
a  Navy  com.plt^te,  watchini;  and  guarding  our  .-hores.  we  .■^hall  bo 
able  to  see  that  none  shall  Intrude  upon  us;  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  trespa.ss  upon  or  become  possessed  of  our  .soil  by  in- 
vesting the  shores  of  this  our  country.  That  truth,  sirs  mak'^s 
it  unnecessary  to  accumulate  groat  armies  within  the  Interior  In 
that  result  we  protect  the  .sons  of  the  mothers  from  l>eing  draft^-d 
and  drawn  and  enlisted  into  armies.  We  can,  by  means  of  our 
Nawv.  avoid  the  prospects  of  the  country  being  assailed  bv  a 
foreign  foe  to  the  extent  ueccssiu-y  to  call  upon  oui  whole  force  of 
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imtionaJ  defease  to  rally  tiieni^elvcs  in  the  form  of  protection  lor 
America 

'Hi'-T:  Mr  l>re«id.  "t  T  a^k  tbr  nTK'^ior,^  ^.,^1  It  If;  for  thnt  mir- 
p.'vp  I  rose  t  .  -.i:-n'eme->t  th^-  rtraa-Vs  of  the  able  chairman  of 
thf'  Forcirrn  Rela-tions  Conunittee :  How  can  America  anticipate 
tiie  things  releiTt-d  to  by  the  cliairui^n  of  the  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  aid  tliat  w^.ich  I  dcp.ct,  or  how  shall  our  country 
prepare  its  tl -ienw  :'  n.ere  tliHll  Ijt  ail  around  us  a  spirit  that 
condemns  th-j  United  B'.at.-s  m  its  cS- rt  to  prenarc  for  its  de- 
leusc  and  saf^guiu-d  Ameiicu.? 

We  seek  Tit.  war  up'.n  J.ii.j.v..  We  tcL);  :.  war  u-^o::  ;u.v  \;nd 
Vfe  are  prepared  to  do  that  which  the  nrri.p.arv  "ludenvnt  o!  niV.T:- 
kind  approves — to  prepare  to  dcfrnu  ourbeIvo^'  aca.nst  a  wi^r  tlAli 
is  mteiided  8galnfct  as  It  may  n>..i  1>.-  lor  t>^.;y;  it  may  no'v  ; 
Xcr  tomorrow;  but  th  wnr  -..t  ;rt].;.i,.  a -unst  is  a  lorm  ci  v.ar 
that  Is  to  be  cnrricd  ni:  at  or  "^  tor  th.p  purpose  of  reducing  us. 
Ill  all  niattpr;  of  commijro.al  and  industrial  competition,  to  a  fKjint 
•u-here  we  thill  be  impotent  as  apaUist  theasc  who  are  our  rivals. 
This  to  previil — e'.cu  tiioutili  maJl:a.l  confiict  against  us  becomes 
nccessar\'  to  achieve  V.:f^  object. 

Mr.  Pre.'iirlpnt.  It  is  bcoau"=c  of  that  that  I  summon  my  coHenrufs 
to  coutempLate  whether  w.-  should  net  ask  these  peace  or£:an"-.z«- 
tions.  with  ilr  .r  prtat  r'souice-.  if  they  do  not  reai./e  that  m 
their  deiin  ti^^i  w.f  bhould  abiindon  tvc.'-y  i;Ti;rt  ■:  :  .stn  :;Ct:.ti:.:i.g 
the  Navy  a-.l  a'lditu'  to  thv  dtT'nsc  of  "our  land,  by  tl.at  v  ry 
rour*^  w<'  in.iif  H.sKault  upon  u-  I  dare  .sav  to  this  honorable 
body  '»'e  lu  vi  r  -.vouiri  have  be^n  m  wai  witli' Gennany  luid  this 
country  boeu  in  h-jch  a  cond-Uji.  that  the  German  ma.stcrb  uf 
military  mar, fu vers  cculd  liave  .scei:  tliat  lh<  ir  c<  ui.try  would 
have  b»"":.  o.  ■'  :  ted  in  i^s  Fubmarinc  venture  had  it  dared  assault 
u*^  We  iirve:  \;ijuld  havr  pi  ne  to  w:u-  in  the  niere  matter  of  cou- 
fiirt  oi  I-Yan:  f  and  E:i4:land  witli  Gfnnaiiy  a.-  to  the  rivalrv  oi 
economic  ud-  nnt^ci,  comuitrcia.!  ni..:;opoly.  and  tcrriiorjai'  ag- 
prcs-=;ion.  or.i-  u\er  the  other,  ^.rs,  m  tiiut  dr^^ad  day  our  country 
w  ■ul-i  h.i'  e  teen  v.-lse  enourh  to  s<-e  the  dani-i'r  arif-imj  from  the 
propaganda  CDirJng  from  tlnji^  set  tine  to  tirive  us  toVar.  War 
ou  our  j)art  did  not,  as  is  now  churfjpd  in  select  sources,  come 
becauii.'  of  Pie^ident  Wiis-jii,  ucr  wa.>  it  Qr;i.;:.at.'d  by  the  United 
Btates  Army  It  wa.s  In.'-tituted  by  tho'i''  ^'' :;r.'i:;:g  at  a  distance 
of  eu{>eriority,  arroc-nting  to  them-selvee  that  tiity  were  purer  and 
nobler  m  paUi  :;'-ir.  tliai;  the  rest  of  ni;,'.k.r.J,  and  rhargmg  that 
all  who  oppoK»<-i  war  Iwck'^d  true  patriotism  These,  throu^th  their 
propaganurt,  •rlinrtv  t^TiZA'd  tli--  cit..y  ub  wiio  ui&itgreed  with  them 
as  wanting  in  loyalty  or  res;  <  ■  tal  ;::ty.  It  was  they  who  brought 
on  the  war  by  their  dc:. . i  :..  tra' .  ;.:  they  now  drjjlore  yet  con- 
tJemn  the  United  State^  lor  yieicing  to  the  propaganda  they 
propagated. 

Do  my  colieagties  think  if  the:.c  propai'andlsts  v,-ere  powerful 
In  one  Instarcc  they  would  not  be  ecjurJly  bo  in  another?  And 
yet  note  the  artiMty  now  jjrese.iitcd  by  tlii^  group!  Let  u&  be 
Irnnk  with  o  irsc-lvee.  Do  my  coUcafruc*  in  thii,  body  fancy  tliat 
ll.ce  who  d:.<-rouragc  the  country  In  its  defence  may  not  be' stim- 
ulated as  bef  irr  by  the  sam.e  propaganda  from  abroad'.'  And  this 
with  pMrpose  to  wraken  us  at  home? 

T;..  u  ■)•>  the  cry  of  tlie  neottiaiiy  lor  peace  at  any  price  they 
enable  cur  rivals,  whoever  th.ty  are — otir  opponents. "  from  wlier- 
e\er  they  ma.-  come — to  behold  at  the  projxr  tiir.e  the  weakness 
cf  our  Gove-nmcnt.  the  lack  of  defcn.se  and  support,  and  in 
6'..vh  an  hour  to  strike.  Frtni  tl'.is  pha.se  of  d.uicex  and  de:^truc- 
t.  :.  uc  musr;  aw.Jic  to  tliat  fact  of  peril  and  realize  the  duty 
tv  ovt  rrcwT;,e    it, 

Mr.  Pre-^idint,  I  would  tliat  my  honorable  colleagues  in  this 
bou>  and  th  )bt-  m  the  other  body  :>!  Congiaas  should  begin  to 
corisidfr  the  threats  by  coi.dr.ct  directed  to  this  co'jntry,  and 
to  know  wliat  will  be  our  lato  if  we  fa:l  to  advise  caution  and 
five  con5iderution  to  our  real  situation.  Tlierelore.  I^L",  Preside:::. 
tudulriiu:  as  I  ha'.'c  already  tan  far  the  generosity  of  this  body 
In  listenir.ft  fb  me,  I  prupoee  tltat  we  bc^m  to  inform  our  fellow 
citizens  of  t^e  societies  wIik  li  organiiie  ojupositicn  ai:ainst  Amer- 
ica's nationa  defense  of  tlie  evils  they  are  bringmit  on  them- 
selves. Let  t:,iem  .--ee  the  situation  of  tlie  world  a.s  it  confronts  us; 
and  let  tli^^m  beltoiri  Uic  plain,  tragic  truth,  Mr.  President — that 
this,  our  creat  America,  ha.s  not  one  real  friend  among  the  nations 
cf  the  world.  Ne;t!;er  arprei  int  :on  for  our  aid.  iior  gratitude  for 
our  .sacrifices,  has  moved  tliose  to  whom  in  the  World  War  conflict 
we  iravc  s.^  mtich,  TlicT?  will  not  e\Tn.  in  this  hour,  rccogi'uzc 
the  debts  growing  out  of  the  money  they  drew  from  our  Treasury. 
Th(n'  do  not  apprrciiite  the  sur-tenimce  we  pave  theni  financially. 
no;-  hp.ve  the,"  gratitude  for  the  sacrifires  of  our  children  on  tl'ie 
battletield  tc  fall  In  death  for  them.  These  nations  do  net 
acknowledge  '  heir  debt  to  us.  and  far  less  do  they  contribute  a  dollar 
toward  Its  repayment,  as  they  scoff  and  smirk  at  our  demand 
for  payrn»*nt. 

Yet,  uith  £  spirit  of  that  nature  and  with  the  account  as  given 
us  today  by  1  he  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relation.?  Committee,  we 
and  our  crrmitry  realize  that  it  has  in  hazard  and  peril  nowhere 
to  go  but  to  Iteelf.  In  all  tribulation  it  must  depend  solely  on 
Itself.  SirB,  1  he  situation  must  bo  perfectly  apparent  to  a  reflec- 
tive mind.  In  the  face  of  tliu.  ore  we  to  sit  idle  and  flatter  our- 
f^elves  that  all  the  world  is  craving  to  embrace  us  to  it.s  bosom  in 
fraternity  unier  the  8F>eclcus  name  of  •world  peace?  Let  there  be 
no  further  diilusion;  let  us  realuse  that  peace  with  us  lies  in  our 
being  able  to  compel  It.  and  that  the  real  defense  of  this  country 
lies  Ln  its  ability  to  show  before  the  whole  world  that  we  contem- 
plate no  qua  Tel  with  any  people,  but  that  If  there  be  any  who 
contemplate  u  quarrel  with  us  we  are  ready  to  resist  the  advance, 


and  that  this  Nation  still  stands,  as  it  ever  niti^t.  as  Antkericans  in 
Ainerica  for  Atnerica  and  for  the  honor  of  this  the  United  Statee 
of  America.    I  thank  the  Senate.     (Applause  in  the  gaUeries.] 

The  PREsmmc  Ofticbb  (Mr.  G«;obge  in  the  chair).  Visitors  In 
the  gallery  will  preserve  order. 

Mr.  BosAH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
^u!'Z  V^^  speech  of  Professor  Clark  from  which  he  cuoted  and 
r^f  J  ^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^-  ^^  ^s  speech  Professor  Clark  repeats 
that  the  machinery  was  at  hand  to  enforce  the  peace  treaties  but 

?i^  ^Lzi    ^°^  ^^-  *^^  machinery.     What  does  he  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  PrrxacAN.  I  would  have  to  give  my  own  construction  of  It 
of  cotirse.  His  subject,  as  I  said  before,  was  The  New  Dangers  of 
\^ar  and  he  took  as  one  of  the  "new  dangers  of  war'  the  attitude 
01  the  Japanese  in  China.  He  referred,  of  course  to  the  three 
treaties,  the  Kcllogg-Briand  treaty,  the  Covenant  of  tlie  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  nine-power  pact. 

In  regard  to  the  nine-power  pact,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  a  party  to  that  pact.  I  take  It  he 
means  that  the  threat  of  a  new  war  about  which  he  was  talking 
possibly  could  be  stopped  by  proper  representations  made  to  the 
Japanese  Government  by  the  parties  to  the  rune-nowt-r  pact. 
^  Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President,  wltken  ge:ttlemen  constantly  speak  of 
the  machinery"  being  at  hand  to  enforce  the  peace  treaties  at 
a  time  when  it  is  contended  that  the  other  parties  to  the  treaties 
were  dLsregardhig  them.  I  do  not  understand  what  they  mean 
txnless  they  have  m  mind  the  use  of  force.  They  were  disregarding 
the  treaties,  it  is  claimed,  and  yet  we  are  told  by  Professor  Clark 
that  "the  roachinerj-  '  was  at  hand  to  eufv.,rce  them.  There  was 
no  "machinery"  at  hand  to  enforce  the  treaties. 

Mr  PiTTMAN  I  believe  that  the  nine-powTr  pact  provides  for 
a  conference  cf  the  nine  powers. 

Mr  BoaAH.  Y(^:  that  pact  provides  for  a  conference  in  contem- 
plation of  trouble  arising:  but  here  was  an  Instance  in  which  the 
nine-power  pact  had  beer,  disrtgarded  and  the  time  lor  a  con- 
ferrnce  wt\6  here. 

Mr  P»iTTi:AN.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  the  Senator  wiU 
underfctand,  that  peace  treaties  aie  a  snare  and  a  delusion  unless 
obedience  to  them  is  enforced.  I  have  said  before  that  I  do  not 
think  It  is  always  necessary  to  use  the  Navy  to  enforce  them  or  to 
use  other  forms  of  physical  force.  I  think  that  there  are  other 
repressive  mothods  that  som-etimes  succeed  and  scmetimes  do  not 
succeed 

Mr.  BoRAji.  Wlii.t  I  was  undertaking  to  convey  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor was  the  far-  that,  m  the  last  analrsL"?.  when  they  talk  about 
enforcing  the  peace  treaties  they  mean  to  use  force,  because  that 
Is  the  only  way.  You  may  discu.s:  situations,  you  may  interchange 
views,  but  when  you  tall:  about  enforc.n_  ,.-  ,:;  e  treaties  you  must 
mean  the  use  of  force:  and  yet  yoi.i  are  ;'.dvpc:.ips  of  peace. 

^L'•.  PiTTMAN.  I  thorourhiy  agree  with  the  Senator  that  those 
who  want  peace  th.'-cugh  treaties  will  have  to  eni jtcv  the  treaties 
or  they  wiU  not  get  ptu.ce. 
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ARTICLE    ri?OM    THE    WASHINGTON    HrR.\LD.    DECE.^:BER 

21.    1937 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimoas  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tlie  Record  an  article  published  in 
today's  Washington  Herald  relative  to  the  nia:nLtnance  in 
China  of  American  forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Herald.  December  21,  1937] 

MAiiCII    OF  E\'ILNT'S 

(By  Benjamin  DeC'asseres) 

We  got  out  of  NiCiira4:-;u&..  Haiti.  Cuba.  Mexico,  and  even  the 
Philippines,  but  why  do  we  still  remain  in  China? 

What  business  ha\'e  we  at  th"  other  end  of  the  world  tha'  com- 
pcl,s  us  to  maintain  parriscn.-:  at  Pe:pLag.  Tientsin,  and  Sl:anchai? 
Only  the  other  day  American  inarmes  in  Shanghai,  a  Chinese 
city,  ordered  the  Japane:-*  c,  nquerors  of  that  city  to  "move  on" 
when  tho  latter  approached  the  American  part  of  the  "Interna- 
tional S'^ttlement." 

We  are  told  that  we  are  dere  for  the  purpose  of  8e<-inp  th;.t 
we  get  our  share  of  customs  receipts — lorcihly  cciltoilcii  m^jtaJU- 
ments  on  m.oney  that  China  owes  tis. 
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But  t^e  nations  of  Europe  als) 
which,  from  all  indications,  they 

Why  do  we  not  send  marines 
»nd  Warsaw  and  collect  our  debt 
Internal  revenues  as  we,  and  oth^r 

We   have   winked   at   the   debt 
rest  of  the  world  are  taJcing  advaiitage 

Not  a  pleasing  dish  for 


Americ  ans 


owe  us  money — $12,000.000.000 — 
have  no  intention  of  pacing, 
to  London,  Paris,  Brussels.  Rome, 
right  out  of  their  cu.=;tom.s  and 
major  powers,  do  in  China? 
welshers   of  Europe,    but  l.ke   the 
of  China  because  she  is  weak, 
to  giilp  down. 
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Mr.  PLUMLEY.     Mr 
of  a  basis  on  which  to  form 
fication  or  practicability  or 
sentiment  of  many  Members 
posed  amendment  to  the 
Act  of  1937,  which  would 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
less  careful  and  thorough  i 
made  it  my  business  to  makf 
and  of  some  of  those  people  w 
know  what  they  are  talking 
It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus 
talked  that  such  a  requireme^it 
ministration  of  relief  through 
tration,  at  least  in  Vermont. 
I  talked  with  some  of  the 
I  had  learned,  and  the 
the  suggestion  of  some  of  thein 
have  acquired,  may  be  of  use 
wondering  what  to  do  and 
question  again  arises,  that  I 
the  Record. 

Summarized  and  briefly 
that,  at  the  inception  of  the  W 
was  promulgated  in  the  Stat^ 
of  each  project,  whether  it  be 
Government,  the  State,  a  city 
water  district,  to  furnish  all 
supplies  necessary  to  operate 
also  required  to  pay  the  wag^s 
potent  persons  to  act  in  that 
the  relief  rolls.     Few  exception 
rule.     Some  materials  were 
cotton  textiles  were  furnished 
pa  d  on  nursing  projects,  and 
comparatively  minor  exceptlojis 
Vermont  have  been  expended 

This  policy  was  adopted 
lacked  authority  to  purchase 
equipment,  but  because,  as  I 
convinced  that  if  the  sponsor 
bear  a  considerable  portion  of 
ects  would  be  more  wisely 
vised  than  if  the  Federal 
cost.    Furthermore,  every 
wise  have  been  expended  for 
able  for  the  payment  of  relief 
real  object  to  be  attained. 

As  a  result  of  this  general 
contribute  well  in  excess  of  30 
approved  by  me. 

By  this  procedure  greater  fa 
sor  may  select  such  projects  as 
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not 


Appropriation    Act — Pro- 
as to  Require  Sponsor  to 
of    the    Cost    of    Each 


.  in  order  to  have  some  kind 

opinion  with  respect  to  justi- 

r^asonableness  for  the  apparent 

)f  Congress  in  favor  of  a  pro- 

ncy  Relief  Appropriation 

reqpire  the  sponsor  to  contribute 

project,  I  made  a  more  or 

nv^stigation  of  the  situation  and 

inquiries  along  several  Imes, 

10  at  least  are  in  a  position  to 

alKDUt  and  what  the  situation  is. 

among  those  with  whom  I 

would  be  a  blow  to  the  ad- 

the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 

Members  with  respect  to  what 

inforination  obtained,  and  it  is  at 

that  such  information  as  I 

and  value  to  others,  who  are 

to  vote,  if  and  when  the 

inserting  this  statement  in 


the 


mj^  information  is  to  the  effect 
P.  A.  program,  a  general  rule 
which  requires  the  sponsor 
a  department  of  the  Federal 
town,  village,  school,  fire  or 
materials,  equipment,  and 
such  project.     The  sponsor  is 
of  supervisors,  unless  com- 
(japacity  are  to  be  found  upon 
have  been  granted  to  this 
pjirchased  for  airport  projects, 
or  sewing  projects,  travel  was 
;o  forth;  but  aside  from  these 
project  funds   allotted   to 
or  labor  only.  j 

because  the  Administrator 
riaterials  and  supplies  or  rent 
understand  it,  he  was  firmly 
svas  by  this  method  forced  to 
he  cost  of  each  project,  proj- 
and  more  carefully  super- 
were  paying  the  entire 
dollar  which  would  other- 
ronlabor  costs  would  be  avail- 
Ubor,  which,  after  all,  was  the 


selected 
Govei  nment 
Federal 


rule,  sponsors  have  agreed  to 
percent  of  the  costs  of  projects 


ility  is  obtained.    Each  spon- 
j  ire  best  suited  to  its  particular  ' 


situation,  b<-)th  from  a  physical  and  financial  .standpoint.  If 
a  municipaLty's  financial  condition  is  such  that:  it  can  afford 
to  furnish  the  materials  for  a  buildine  or  other  project  on 
which  other  than  labor  costs  are  high,  it  may  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  municipality,  the  financial  condition  of  which 
is  not  as  favorable,  may  select  projects  which  require  less 
materials,  and  so  forth.  One  town  kust  year,  because  it  was 
financially  able  to  do  .so,  .selected  projects  for  operation  which, 
due  to  the  high  ratio  of  nonlabor  items,  cast  the  tovm  more 
than  they  did  the  Federal  Gm-ernment. 

The  wide  variance  in  the  percentage  of  spon.sor's  contribu- 
tions IS  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  cumulative  report  of 
completed  or  discontinued  projects  in  Vermont  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1937,  disclo.'^es  that  the  .sponsors  bore  49  percent 
of  the  cost  of  bridge  projects:  45  p»Tcent  of  public-buUding 
projects;  43  percent  of  sidewalk,  curb,  and  path  projects;  42 
percent  of  water-supply  projects;  and  35  percent  of  all 
classes  of  highway,  road,  and  street  projects.  At  the  other 
extreme,  they  have  contributed  9  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  recreational  faoilitie.s — exclusive  of  build- 
ings— 4  percent  of  sewmg  projfxn.s,  and  only  1.6  percent  of 
professional  and  clencal.  or  so-called  white-collar,  projects. 

I  append  an  analysis  showing  the  cosLs  of  individual  proj- 
ects selected  and  operated  by  my  home  town  of  Northflcld, 
which  disclosts  that  tl:e  town  has  borne  to  date  27.1  percent 
of  the  cost  of  constructK-in  projects  and  only  10.7  percent  of 
the  cost  of  those  projects  operated  by  the  women's  profes- 
sional division.  The  town's  share  of  the  cost  of  individual 
projects  vanes  from  79.9  percent  of  O.  P.  65-12-655,  a  sewer 
project,  and  40  percent  of  O.  P.  65-12-102,  a  sidewalk  project, 
to  no  part  of  O.  P    6.5-12-983,  overseer's  assistant's  project. 


S'orth 


V:. — Analysis  of  W.  P.  A.  praject  costs 


Class  of  projects 

Expenditures 

rert«r.'a:rB 

W.P.  A. 

SfHJQSOT 

Total 

W,  P.  A     .-;w-,a=;or 

rorotnicti'in 

$48,399 
15,225 

$18,028 
1,810 

$f>6.427 
17.041 

72.9 
8U3 

r  1 

10.7 

\\  umens  and  professional 

Total 

63,634 

19,844 

83.468 

7*1  1 

23.S 

Northficld.  Vt. 


0.  P.  Xo. 


Con.<;truction: 

6.5-12-2 

fo-12-56 

av  12-102 

r,5- 12-202 

r.5- 12-259 

'•^12-654 
65-12-655 


Tcital. 


Women's  and  pro- 
fessional : 
r~5-I2-409 
'■..'^12-983  . 
ir,.5-12-r,999 
1C5-12-7999  .. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Class 


Armory 

Roails 

Sidewalks 

Roi.ds 

Armory 

Sidewalks 

Sewers 


Expenditures 


W   PA. 


$20,094.36 

11,219.  y7 

2,  025.  37 

9.  835.  75 

518.50 

3,982.79 

722.68 


Sp<"jn.x)r 


Total 


Sewing 

Overseer 

Clerks,  record 
Sewing 


48.399.42 


6,  543.  33 
638  .■» 
936  70 

7,079.54 


15.225.07 


63, 624.  00 


$1.7S1.M  $21,875.  .50 
4.  2y:J.  79    IS.  513.  76 


i.:ms.  41 
4, 5*71  86 
?95.00 
2,463.79 
2,871.62 


18,  038.  61 


164.36 

590.95 
1,061.07 


1. 816.  28 


19,  844.  00 


3,  373.  7S 

14,810.61 

813.50 

6,  446.  .W 

3,  594.  30 


66.428.01 


I'PT'vr.'  icn 


W    P    A 


9!  9 
72.  3 
6()  0 
fV).  4 
63. 
61  8 
2IJ  1 


6,  7W  .W 

6.W..V) 

1.  -M.  '^ 

8.  140.  ';i 


97  5 

lOTi 


3|>oa- 


^  1 

27.7 

4a  0 

AX  9 

;i&3 

79.9 


16,402.83 


83,468.00 


89.3 


76.2 


27.1 


15 
13  0 

ia7 


23.8 


Were  it  practicable  to  include  a  provision  in  a  future  bill 
that  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  projects  operated 
in  each  State  should  be  borne  locally  without  requirmg  a 
25-percent  contribution  on  each  individual  project  there 
might  be  no  objection  to  so  dome,  .so  far  as  Vermont  is  con- 
cerned, but  there  is  a  lot  of  food  for  thought  in  the  state- 
ment which  was  made  to  me  in  which  one  man  said: 

I  cannot  concelvo,  howerer.  how  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  the  Trf^a-sury  Depart ment  could  .srt  up  a  system  to  control 
expenditures  under  such  a  provision.     It  could  never    in  my  opin- 
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Ion.  be  certAlr  thr.t  the  25^  75  ratio  was  belnp  mainUined  in  a 
particular  Stat-  at  any  time.  You  know  how  techniral  the  Gen- 
eral Accoun'.m);  Office  is  in  such  matters,  and  I  behave  that  unrior 
fcuch  a  system  pay  rolls  and  other  vouchers  v.  3U-d  neces.'^ar  ly  be 
held  up,  much  distress  would  be  brought  to  needy  persons  and 
general  confusion  would  result. 

Going  back  to  the  proposition  that  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  each  project  be  borne  by  the  .sponsor,  the  only  conceiv- 
able plan  tlirough  which  this  could  be  accomplished  would 
be  to  rf  quire  the  sponsor  of  each  project  to  deposit  with  the 
Uiiued  State:;  Treasury  25  percent  of  the  cost  when  the 
prt-je^n  proposal  is  filed,  or  at  least  before  operations  are 
begun.  This  would,  perhaps,  be  no  hardship  if  projects 
were  operated  under  the  same  conditions  as  P.  'W.  A.  or 
other  contract  jobs;  that  is,  work  is  completed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

In  the  cas.?  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the 
primar>'  object  is.  of  course,  the  employment  of  relief  labor. 
If  an  abundance  of  such  labor  is  available,  work  proceeds 
with  reasonable  dispatch.  On  the  contrary,  if  conditions 
improve  so  that  otherwise  available  labor  is  absorbed  by 
private  or  otlier  public  employment,  operations  on  "W.  P.  A. 
projects  are  curtailed  and  in  some  cases  saspended. 

On  March  15,  1937,  there  were  assigned  to  construction 
projects  49  Northfield  residents.  Six  months  later,  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  only  28  were  so  assigned.  At  present  the  number 
ha.s  increased  to  43.  Monthly  and  sometimes  oftencr,  as 
relief  conditions  demand,  local  quotas  for  W.  P.  A.  employ- 
ment are  adjtjsted  upward  or  downward  by  the  State  office. 
Not  only  does  the  number  of  relief  workers  available  fluc- 
tuate rapidly  with  business  conditions,  but  it  often  happens 
tliat  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  skilled  workers  on  relief 
rolls  may  not  be  available  at  all  for  considerable  periods 
of  time.  In  consequence,  operations  on  a  building  project 
might  necessarily  be  suspended  and  the  common  labor  trans- 
ftrred  to  a  street,  sidewalk,  or  other  project  not  requiring 
the  senices  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  so  forth.  Under  all 
of  these  conditions,  it  is  impossible  for  local  or  State  offi- 
cials to  forecast  when  a  project  may  be  completed.  It  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  to  require  the  town  of  Northfield  to 
deposit  and  thus  tie  up  large  sums  of  money  for  the  score 
or  more  projects  of  different  classes  necessary  to  give  the 
required  flexibility  in  the  employment  of  relief  labor,  with- 
out knowmg  how  many  months  would  elapse  before  the  same 
would  be  disbursed,  if  ever. 

If  the  sponsors'  money  were  deposited  with  the  Treasury 
and  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  purchased  and  rented 
through  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  done  by  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treas- 
ury' Department  on  bids.  This  would,  in  many  cases,  result 
In  other  than  local  materials  and  equipment  being  used. 
Cities  and  towns  would  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  municipally 
owned  equipment,  much  of  which  has  been  purchased  by 
them  especially  for  use  on  W.  P.  A.  projects. 

One  of  my  informants  advises  that  in  his  opinion — 

The  object  whlah  Congress  Is  striving  to  achieve — namely,  larger 
sponsors'  contributions  from  certain  States — can  be  accomplished 
by  other  means  without  crippling  programs  such  as  are  carried 
on  In  Vermont  and  numerous  other  States,  Up  to  last  December 
31.  spxinsors  of  W  P.  A.  projects  throughout  the  Nation  had  agreed 
to  contribute  only  13,1  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  projects  Initiated 
by  them.  In  FcbruEiry  of  this  vear  Mr.  Hopkins  established  an 
administrative  policy  limiting,  so  far  as  practicable,  exjjendlttires 
by  State  works  progress  administrations  for  other  than  labor  costs 
to  S5  per  man-month  of  employment. 

Projects  submitted  since  that  time  show  sponsors'  contributions 
averaging  over  23  percent.  It  thus  appears  that  It  is  possible 
through  admlnLstratlve  action  alone  to  raise  sponsors'  contributions 
to  a  reasonable  level.  If,  however,  Congress  should  feel  disposed  to 
write  some  formula  as  this  Into  a  new  bUl,  I  do  not  see  how  It 
could  possibly  harm  the  program  In  States  like  Vermont. 

If  the  foregoing  summation  affords  basis  for  an  intelligent 
formation  of  a  judgment  or  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  writing  such  an  amendment 
as  was  proposed  into  any  future  relief  bill,  whether  for  it  or 
against  it,  you  are  welcome  to  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MO. M  ANA 

L\"  TTTE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Deceiribcr  21.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  F.  OCONTNOR.  OP   MON-T^NA, 

ON  DECEMBER  20,  1937 


Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  Montana.  Mr.  Sp':>aker.  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  m.y  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  my 
address  made  yesterday  over  the  network  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  as  follows: 

T-v"^  "w^,  ^^^^  ^^''  ^^^  ^^^  P^-""^^  ^y  ^^^e  "f'^^se  of  Representatives 
This  bill  Will  be  cou.sidcrcd  along  with  companion  legislation  from 
the  Senate  by  a  conference  committee  of  the  two  branches  c^  the 
National  U-pislature,  From  this  conference  will  come  a  sirgie 
mea.sure  which  will  be  the  basis  for  a  permanent  farm  program 
for  the  UnlU'd  States.  Today.  I  want  to  set  fortli  some  of  my 
viewh  on  ihis  legislation,  e.-peciallv  as  it  wiU  concern  wheat 

Representing  Montana,  where  wheat  is  a  major  crop  1  always 
have  part..-ular  interest  m  huw  pending  farm  legislation  is  goine 
to  aflect  wheat  farmers.  ^ 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  importance  of  wheat  t  the 
farm  economy  of  the  United  States.  Wheat  Is  harvested  m  evenr 
State  except  two.  The  farm  value  of  wheat  produced  m  the 
United  States  amounted  in  1935  to  1.517.000,000,  This  is  about 
10  F>ercent  of  the  total  farm  value  of  78  agricultural  crops  In 
my  State,  the  farm  value  of  all  crops  in  1935  wa.*^  more  than 
$67,000,000,  and  more  than  half  of  this,  or  $34,000  000  came  ^".n^ 
wheat. 

Prom  the  time  that  the  roUing  prairies  of  Montana  were  broken 
up  and  planted  to  wheat,  wheat  production  has  l>>en  one  of  the 
most  important  crops  in  the  State.  The  acreage  increa.^^ed  from  a 
few  thousand  in  1873  to  more  than  4.000.000  acres  m  1929  Of  the 
total  acreage  of  land  avail.il^le  for  crops  in  Mor.tana.  m.  re  than 
25  percent  was  devoted  to  wheat.  True,  since  1929  the  harvested 
acreage  in  several  of  the  years  has  been  much  lower  This  has 
been  due  almost  altogether  to  drought.  But  in  spite  of  almost 
unbelievable  hardships  our  farmers  have  continued  lo  carry  on 
They  do  not  think  the  drought   will  last  forever. 

Wheat  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  a  major  commodity. 
What  arc  the  essentials  of  a  program  for  wheat?  Tlie  first  essen- 
tial, as  I  see  it,  is  to  continue  a  sound  policy  of  soil  conservation 
It  Is  a  pood  thing  to  stabilize  the  produ'-tion  of  wheat  and  re^ix- 
larly  devote  a  certain  proponion  of  the  cropland  to  soil-c  unserv- 
ing crops.  Montana  farmen?  well  know  the  disa.strou6  effects  of 
blowing  soils  and  depleted  fertility.  Grass  will  protect  the  soil 
from  wind  erosion.  We  have  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity 
to  maintain  the  productivity  of  the  land  We  want  our  children 
and  their  children  to  have  a  chance  to  live  in  comfort.  We  want 
them  to  have  a  chance  for  secure  incomes  and  higher  standards  of 
living.     We  want   the   family  sized   farm   to  endure. 

I  am  for  a  soil-conservation  program  and  for  stabilization  of 
production.  I  favor  recognition  of  the  interests  of  the  area.^^  such 
as  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco  and  fair  treatment  of  these  areas 

A  second  essential  of  the  program  is  that  it  shall  allow  our  wheat 
farmers  to  keep  their  share  of  the  expon  market  and  the  world 
trade  in  wheat.  I  am  for  continuation  of  exports,  because  I  well 
realize  that  this  year  with  production  of  886.000,000  busiiels  we 
are  growing  far  more  wheat  than  this  country-  will  use.  Export 
outlets  are  needed  now  and  will  contmue  to  be  needed  If  we  do 
not  have  them,  all  wheat  pria-s.  Including  spring  wheat  prices, 
will  be  affected,  even  though  spring  wheat  is  virtually  all  used  m 
this  country.  I  believe  that  mo.-5t  Montana  farmers  oppose  reduc- 
tion in  the,  acreage  of  wheat  drastic  enough  to  hold  production 
down  to  domestic  needs.  A  huge  expanse  of  rich  wheailand  is 
found  in  the  United  States.  Naturally  our  farmers  want  that  land 
to  produce  wheat. 

It  is  my  belief  that  ultimately  the  wheat  program  should 
Include  a  provision  for  payments  to  wheat  growers  m  addition  to 
those  contemplated  in  the  soil -conservation   legislation. 

What  farmers  need  is  Government  assistance  to  offset  the  effects 
of  the  tariff  on  the  products  which  they  buy.  Tlie  42-cent  tarilT 
on  wheat  is  largely  "paper  protection."  It  doesn't  help  verv  much 
when  we  have  surpluses  and  when  help  is  really  needed  Farmers 
want  protection  against  surpluses.  A  great  many  farmers  think 
that  a  voluntary  program  operated  with  the  help  of  pavnient.s 
along  the  lines  of  the  old  A.  A.  A.  would  be  most  practicable 
And  some  believe  that  instead  of  coming  out  of  the  Treasury  the 
cost  could  be  borne  by  wheat  itself.  A  tariff-equalizing  tax  of  20 
cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  consumed  In  the  Umted  States  has  been 
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suggested  to  finance  such  a 
a  tliird  cf  a  cent  in  the  pricf 
from  such  a  tax  would  provi; 
Ing    wheat    farmer,    along    wi 
maintain  his  farm  and  provi 
family. 

As  was  pointed  out  on  the 
Jones.  '"Regardless  of  how  we 
ment.   Alexander  Hamilton, 
on   manufactures,   December 
fast  time  in  this  country  the 
tion.  and  suggested  that  the 
to  the  tariff,  not  as  a  gift, 
sometimes   not   only   the   best 
uniting   the   encouragement 
that  of  a  new  object  of  man 

The  tariff  was  later  adoptel 
Governm.ent  of  the  United 
other  recommendation  with 
mounted    higher   and    higher 
burden  on  the  farmer  becamd 
is  upon  his  back. 

The  wheat  farmers  need  h 
next  year.     A  sharp  drop  has 
age    farm  price    for   last    mor^t 
bushel  as  compared  with  $1 
sents  a  drop  of  nearly  40  cent; 
amount  which  could  be 
or  20  cents  a  bushel,  were 
it  would  mean  a  farm  price 
$1  per  bushel.     The  payment 
could  not  be  regarded   by  an 
alize  as  well  as  farmers  the 
tory  income  if  farmers  are  to 
try.     What  we  need  is  not 
ance  between  agriculture  and 
wants  to  be  on  an  equal 
United  States  and  with 
as  they,  may  have  an  adequa' 

Wheat   farmers  still 
the  first  years  of   the  droughjt 
of  the  present  administration, 
lievably  low  prices  for  wheat, 
by  Montana  farmers  for  the  1 
price   for   the   1932  crop  fell 
had   risen  to  62  cents  a  bust^el 
92  cents:  and  for  the  1936 
$1.23   a  bushel. 

Wheat   farmers  do   not  wan|t 
a  period  of  low  prices  again, 
farm   legislation   and  legislati(^n 
against   the   prices   of   1932. 
of  wheat  legislation. 

I  think  that  there  should 
program  for  wheat.     Provisio 
surpluses  if  and  when  they 

Provision   for  stabilizing   cotn 
either  or  both  of  two  ways, 
granary  reserve  storage,  backed 
provided  In  the  pending  farm 
when   the   ever-normal   granar^ 
Is  through  a  crop- insurance 
as  part  of  reserves  against  s 
surance  premiums. 

The   crop-insurance  method 
tion.     In  normal  times  and  in 
in  as  the  insurance  premium, 
premiums  may  be  released  to 
as  a  whole. 

Now,   I   want   to  say  a   wor^ 
Plains.     They   have   given 
gram  established  by  the  Tripi 
plan.     Payments  available 
in  greatly  improved   grazing 
is  a  broader  and  deeper 
tainlng   the   grazing   capacity 
appreciation,   too,   of   the 
and  grain  farmers. 

In   the  past  the  grain  farmje 
Including    Montana,    tried    to 
establishing  both   local   c 
mlnal  marketing  associations, 
of  great  help  to  the  farmers 
future.     But   the   farmers 
cause  some  of  the  problems 
tional  in  scope. 

I  favor  the  provisions  in 
vatlon  of  our  most   precious 
provisions  for  an  ever-normal 
as  farmers  against  crop  shortat^ 
farmers   nearer   to   equality    o: 
favor  growing  whatever  wheat 
at  a  reasonable  price.     I  favoi 
well  the  tragedy  at  crop  failur' 


program.     That  would   represent  only 

of  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  *the  revenue 

e  enough  payments  to  the  cocperat- 

ih    the    soil-conservin?    payments,    to 

a  better  standard  of  living  for  his 


floor  of  the  House  by  Congressman 
may  view  his  philosophy  of  govem- 

the   time  he   submitted   his   report 

.    1791,   when   he   advocated    for   the 

adoption  of  the  principle  of  protec- 

^rmers  be  paid  a  bounty  as  an  oRfset 

as  a  restitution,  said:  "Bounties  are 
but   the   only   proper   expedient   for 

a  new  object  of  agriculture  with 
ufacture.'  '" 

on  manufactured   articles,  but  thft 

ates  forgot  to  carry  out  Hamilton's 

reference  to  the  farmer.     As  the  tariff 

in    years    following,    necessarily    the 

greater  and  greater,  until  today  he 

Ip  now,  and  may  need  it  still  more 

occurred  in  wheat  prices.     The  aver- 

h   was   approxim.ately   86    cents    per 

for  the  crop  of   1936.     This   repre- 

a  bushel.     If  payments  equal  to  t>.e 

from  a  tax  of  half  this  amount, 

n()w  made  available  to  wheat  growers. 

wheat  to  consumers  of  only  about 

of  $1   a  bushel  to  farmers  for  wheat 

rbody  as  exorbitant.     Consumers  re- 

n?cessity  of  farmers  having  a  satLsfac- 

)e  able  to  buy  the  products  of  Indus- 

a  balanced  agriculture  but  a  bal- 

other  industries.     The  wheat  farmer 

g  with  other  farm  groups  m  the 

groups  in  order  that  he,  as  well 

e  Income. 

what   low  prices   mean.     During 

period,  but  prior  to   the  incoming 

our  farmers  received  almost  unbe- 

The  average  price  of  wheat  received 

)31  crop  was  50  cents  a  bushel.     The 

35  cents  a  bushel,   but    in    1933   it 

;    in   1934   to   86  cents;    in   1935   to 

the  average  price  in  Montana  was 


crcp 


pl 


:ooperati 


and 
neel 


th» 


to  ever  have  to   go   through   such 

That  Is  why  they  want  permanent 

1   which  will   offer   them  protection 

This   brings   us   to   another   essential 

1^  a  fourth  essential   in  a  long-time 
should   be   made  to  caire  for  large 
opcur. 

merclal   supplies   may   be   made   in 

Dne   is  through  use  of  ever-ncrmal- 

up  by  marketing  quotas  which  are 

bill.     Marketing  quotas  can  be  used 

is    running   over.      The   other    way 

an,  which  would  segregate  and  use 

liort  crops  the   wheat  paid   in   as  m- 


would  afford  two  kinds  of  protec- 
tlmes  of  surplus  wheat  may  be  paid 

In  time  of  crop  disaster  the  wheat 
give  a  larger  supply  for  the  country 

about  the   ranchers   of   the   Great 

hearty   cooperation    to   the   range    pro- 

A  as  a  part  of  its  scil-conservation 

under  the  range  program  have  resulted 

conditions  on  many  ranches.     There 

understanding  of  the  importance  of  maln- 

of   the   range.     There    is   a   growing 

cornmon   Interests   of   livestock    growers 


rs  of  the  commercial   wheat   areas. 

solve    the    marketing    problems    by 

■  've  elevators   and   cooperative  ter- 

These  cooperative  efforts  have  been 

should  be  amply  protected  In  the 

their   national    program,    too,    be- 

Ihey  face   are  national   and  interna- 


pending  bills  to  continue  conser- 

lesource,   our  soil.     I  favor   also  the 

!;ranary  to  protect  consumers  as  well 

e.     I  favor  farm  payments  to  bring 

Income    with    nonfarm   groups.      I 

for  export  that  can  be  sold  abroad 

crop  insurance  because  I  know  so 

'■8  beyond  the  control  of  the  farmer. 


I  favor  making  the  use  of  wheat-marketing  quotas  contingent 
always  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of  wheat  farmers  in  a  referendum. 

The  present  administration  has  done  much  to  help  wheat  farm- 
ers It  has  helped  them  with  the  wheat  program  and  the  sml- 
conservatlon  program.  The  Members  of  Congress  from  the  West 
have  been  a  tremendous  force  in  seciu-lng  legislation  favorable  to 
the  wheat  growers.  Notable  among  these  western  Congressmen  i.s 
Congressman  Gri;fver,  of  Wyoming.  Drought -stricken  farmers 
have  been  helped  with  loans  to  remain  on  their  farms  and  provide 
lor  their  families.  Our  farmers  approved  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933.  They  recognized  the  unity  of  interests  anidng 
wheat  growers  In  all  areas.  Among  the  Important  wheat-growing 
States,  Montana  stands  out  in  the  degree  of  farmer  participation 
in  the  adjustment  programs  of  1933,  1934,  and  I'j35  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  wheat  acreage  was  under  A.  A,  A,  contract  in  19:?3, 
1934.  and  1935.  And  when  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  Hoosac  Mills 
decision,  nullified  the  adjustment  program,  our  farmers  accepted 
the  soil -conservation  program.  They  have  been  carrying  on  with 
It,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  would  secure  not  only  a 
crop  but  an  adequate  price  for  that  crop  They  appreciate  the 
understanding  that  President  Roo.sevelt  has  of  their  problem. 

Now,  as  always,  the  wheat  farmer  has  his  face  toward  the 
future  What  will  the  new  season  be?  Will  there  be  ram^  Will 
the  wheat  sprout  and  grow?  Will  It  survive'  the  hot  winds  e.^cape 
the  hail,  ripen  before  it  rusts''  What  will  the  harvest  be.  and  what 
the  price'' 

The  wheat  farmer  never  knows.  But  he  goes  falthfullv  en, 
filling  year  in  and  year  out  the  bread  basket  of  the  Nation.  I 
think  the  Nation  should  and  wiU  be  fair  to  him. 


The  I'urchase  of  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF   NKW    YORK 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  21,  1937 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Spfaker.  .since  the  Executive  proclama- 
tion of  December  21.  1933,  supplemented  by  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  of  June  19,  1934.  and  the  Executive  proclamation 
nationalizing  .silver  on  August  9,  1934,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  tu>d  up  m  .silver,  which  is  in  vaults  in 
New  York  and  West  Point  upwards  of  one  billion  ounces 
of  silver.  Some  of  the  time  newly  mined  silver  has  been 
purchased  at  64  cents,  some  of  the  time  at  78:  the  foreign 
sUver  has  been  taken  in  at  45  cents  recently:  it  was  taken 
in  some  of  the  time  at  50  cents,  as  old  silver  was. 

The  amount  mined  each  year  will  run  up  to  70.000.000 
ounces  in  the  United  States.  We  are  not  only  taking  in  all 
of  that  but  we  are  taking  in  all  of  the  silver  that  is  turned 
in  to  us.  In.stead  of  making  a  stable  market  for  silver  we 
are  destroymg  a  stabU^  market  for  .silver. 

Silver  on  the  world  market  today  is  worth  41  cents  an 
ounce.  The  United  States  has  on  hand  silver  dollars  and 
silver  bullion  representing  at  a  fair  estimate  at  the  very 
least  3.000.000,000  ounces  of  silver.  This  silver  is  absolutely 
useless  to  the  Government  as  a  medium  of  exchange  or  as 
money,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  item  involved  in 
fractional  silver  coin.  On  the  world  market  this  silver  is 
worth  approximately  $1.200. 000. 0€0.  but  if  we  started  to  put 
it  on  the  m.arket  instead  of  being  worth  $1,200,000,000  it 
would  not  be  worth  over  20  cents  an  ounce.  It  has  cost  the 
Government  a  large  .sum  of  money  to  get  it  together,  and  it 
is  costing  a  large  sum  to  guard  it  and  keep  it. 

Since  this  silver-purcha.se  program  went  into  effect  we 
have  absorbed  upward  of  a  billion  ounces  of  silver.  In  three 
and  a  half  years  the  Government  has  spent  over  $600,000.- 
000  upon  it.  or  an  average  of  .$171,000,000  a  year.  This  has 
been  distributed  to  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.. 
the  U.  S.  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..  and  two  or  three 
other  large  refiners.  Ultimately  some  of  the  money  goes  to 
miners  for  newly  mined  silver.  I  would  estimate  that  there 
are  probably,  at  a  liberal  figure,  30,000  such  miners  who 
have  participatrd  to  a  .small  degree.  This  $171,000,000  a 
year  is  a  direct  charge  on  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
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if  we  undertook  to  dispose  of  the  silver  It  would  bring  little 
or  nothing.  That  silver  which  is  stored  in  the  United  States 
vaults  IS  a  menace  to  the  .silver  Industry. 

Can  the  United  States  Government  long  continue  to  pay 
cut  $171,000,000  a  year  for  silver  for  the  benefit  of  four  or 
five  big  smelting  companies  and  25.000  or  30,000  silver 
miners?  Thirty  thousand  silver  miners  are  receiving  one- 
third  as  much  gratuity  as  the  gratuity  being  paid  to  7,500.000 
farmers.  In  other  words,  we  are  paying  a  subsidy  of  $171  - 
000.000  to  30,000  miners  and  a  subsidy  of  $500  000  000  to 
7.500.000  farmers.  The  subsidy  to  the  individual  miner  is 
at  the  rate  of  $5,700  each,  and  the  subsidy  to  the  farmers 
IS  at  an  average  of  $66  each.  When  we  talk  about  saving 
money,  why  not  begin  on  the  worst  of  our  rackets  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  people  involved  and  get  rid  of  the 
silver-purchase  racket? 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  the  power  on  De- 
cember 31  to  refuse  to  issue  another  proclamation  for  silver 
pui-chasing,  to  refuse  to  any  longer  be  the  goat  m  handins? 
cut  a  subsidy  of  $5,700  a  year  to  each  miner,  if  he  gets  it  all. 
Will  he  have  the  courage  to  save  $171,000,000  a  year  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  If  he  means  to  balance  the 
Budget,  this  would  be  a  good  place  for  the  President  to  show 
his  colors  and  his  sincerity  by  refusing  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion extending  the  silver-purchase  operations. 


The  Federal  Housing  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OF  rENN.sYI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  21,  1937 

Mr.  DU^NN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  more  than  willing  to  sup- 
port legislation  which  will  appropriate  money  for  the  im- 
provement of  property  and  slum  clearance.  This  kind  of 
legislation  is  constructive  and  progressive. 

Tlie  Federal  housing  bill  has  beyond  any  doubt,  since  it 
became  a  law.  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good.  If  we 
wore  to  appropriate  twice  as  much  money  as  has  been  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  my  opinion, 
tliat  money  would  be  well  spent  because  it  not  only  gives 
many  thousands  of  people  employment  but  it  also  proudes 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slum  dittric^s,  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  social  evils  in  our  land. 


Lawlessness  in  Jersey  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  21,  1937 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    HERALD    TRIBUNE    BY 

WALTER   LIPPMANN 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  by  Walter  Lippmarm: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  December  21,  1937] 

LAWLESSNESS    IN    JERSET    CTTT 

(By  Walter  Lippmarm) 
Thf^re  Is  a  condition  of  affairs  In  Jersey  Cltr  which  has  a  very 
special  claim  upon  tlie  attention  of  tliose  wlio  lelt  deeply  about 
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the  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statrs     For 

mPrti  ?nTt;'I  ^^  Jf^*y,Clty  the  plainest  and  tl^^nroft  furlr. 
S-irc.pd   hv   fv.f''^^  ^'''''t?^  ?^  American  civil  riphts  are  openlv 

ckS"'  ^^';'.!''rf^,^=^T  ^^^  "'""P'^-  '^^  ^^^  >-  I  ^^^^'k.  perfectly 
cifar.  Those  of  us  who  oppcsed  the  Pre.-:dent  last  winter  bcc-u.P 
wc  beheved  his  Judiciary  bill  would  impair  the  hixTS^  'v-  ch 
dcT,end  upon  impartial  admiiustrat.on  of  The  law  ca   not  new  c;  ,r^ 

t,e_s  by  a  completely  arbitrary  use  of  ofTiclal  fJrce 

Jersey  City  has  an  ordinance,  passed  In  1924.  which  forb'd-  -he 
distribution  m  "any  street  or  public  place"  cf  -arv  ne  vcn'-.Per 
paper,  periodical,  book,  magazine,  circular,  card,  or  i  am-  !>  t  ' 
For  violating  this  ordinance,  or  even  for  "ccnsenuJJS^y^o,. 
tion,  presumab.y  by  accepting  printed  matter  a  pe^rsS:  ^  J^^C^ 
City   may    be    fined   $10    or   imprisoned    for   10   days   on    the    fi^st 

S^Sa^Cent^S^iS^^  '''  ^  ^^^^'--^  ^°  ->-  -  ^^^ 

mlv."^  n""^;'  ''"'f  ^°'  ^'''^°'  ^""^''^  °^  ^  subscribe-to  a  pol'.;. 
mans  ball.     That  the  ordinance  has  been  on  the  books  lor  nea-Iy 

either  that  In  Jersey  City,  unlike  any  other  spot  in  the  c  •••'•'- 
^r^^l'^fZ  ^^«.:^'^h^d,^°  dinrlbut*  Circulars  and  advertLsenrentV 
or  t.iat  the  ordinance  ha-s  not  been  enforced  except  orca.-onallv 
against  inaiyiduals  or  organizations  Uiat  are  too  weak  to  defend 
their  legal  rights.  For  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  ord-nan  e  i^ 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom  as  understood 
in  the  Lnited  States  or  in  any  State  wltl.in  the  Union  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  unconstitutional  under  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  New  Jersey. 

However,  en  No-ember  29,  seven  C.  I.  O.  members  or  s^pa- 
«iizers  were  arrested  in  Jersey  City  for  violating  this  ordinance 
The  only  char;;e  against  them  was  that  thev  had  distributed 
leanets  on  a  public  street  in  Jersey  City.  It"  was  not  cha.^ged 
that  they  had  broken  any  other  law  or  that  the  circular  ad- 
vocated the  breach  of  any  law  Their  cffense  was  that  thev 
distributed  a  leaflet.     For  this  they  were  sentenced  to  6  davs  in 

They  were  refused  a  Jury  trial.  They  were  refused  a  stenog- 
rapher to  make  a  record.  Thev  were  ref'as*d  bail  Thev  were 
refu.sed  a  stay  of  sentence.  They  appealed  immediatelv  But  on 
the  ground  that  coun.seI  for  Jersev  Citv  was  not  present  Chief 
Justice  Brogan.  of  the  supreme  covu-t,  refused  to  hear  the  mctlcn 
Finally,  on  December  9.  their  petition  of  appeal  waf.  argued  ai^d 
the  district  attorney  was  given  10  days  to  prepare  his  brief  '  Tl'e 
appeal  will,  however,  do  them  no  good.  For  thev  have  "I-e-dv 
been  compelled  to  servo  their  sentences.  '  

Surely  these  proceedings  must  be  described  as  an  outrage  upon 
the  inner  principle  of  constitutional  libertv.  For  an  obviou^v 
minor  and  technical  offense  against  an  ordinance  of  e.>:-ren'e^' 
doubtful  legality  these  men  have  been  held  without  ball  rnn- 
victed,  and  refused  a  stay  of  sentence  till  thev  could  appeal. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  lawless  conduct  of  Mayor  Hague's 
administration.  For  these  seven  men  were  at  least  afrested^'and 
convicted  in  a  police  court.  But  m.any  other  men  who  have  wiMied 
to  distribute  leaflets  in  Jersey  City  have  not  even  been  arre«:ted 
and  convicted  in  a  police  court.  They  have  been  seized  by  the 
police,  and  without  any  further  legal  proceedings,  have  been  by 
sheer  physical  force  driven  out  of  Jersey  City. 

This  is  official  lawlessness,  naked  and  unashamed.  If  the'c  is 
any  ground  on  which  this  can  be  defended,  if  there  is  any  pretext 
on  which  it  can  be  condoned,  if  there  is  any  reason  why  it  should 
be  tolerated,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

For  no  one,  I  take  it,  unless  it  be  Mavor  Hague  himself  wiU 
undertake  to  argue  that  because  they  belong  to  the  C  I  Q  these 
agitators  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  BUI  of  RiRhts 
Perhaps  there  will  be  some  who  think  that  even  though  thev  do 
not  quite  like  to  say  so. 

They  should  remember  the  struggle  last  winte-  when  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  court-packing  plan  were  accused  of  btinc  the  mere 
defenders  of  predatory  and  reactionary  interests.  During  that 
struggle  liberal  and  progressive  men  were  not  deterred  by  that  ac- 
cusation; they  fought  for  the  integrity  of  the  Constituticn  and  the 
independence  of  the  courts  regardless  of  the  fact  that  many  wuuid 
benefit  with  whom  they  wholly  disagreed. 

Now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  Now  It  Is  the  C  I  O  ,  an 
organization  of  the  left,  that  is  beine  oppressed,  and  now  it  is  the 
peculiar  obiigaticu  of  conservatives  who  believed  in  constitutional- 
ism to  go  to  the  defense  of  the>e  same  principles.  For  the  prin- 
ciples they  profess  are  gravely  attacked.  They  are  gravciv  attacked 
in  Jersey  City,  and  the  American  bar.  which  was  so  thcr,:^u'7^:v 
aroused  last  winter,  should  become  thoroughly  aroused  once  more. 

They  should  be  grateful  for  the  chance  to  prove  so  clearly  that 
they  really  meant  what  they  said:  they  can  prove  it  by  ins.stmg 
on  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  in  the  Slate  of  New"  Jersey. 
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West  Virginia  Takes 

National  Rui-al 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  jenn::ngs  Randolph 


OF  W£ST  VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


rominent  Place  in  the  First 
Arts  Exhibition 


OK 


Tuesday,  .'December  21,  1937 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culLure  and  the  land-grant  colleges  have  been  celebrating 
their  seventy-fifth  birthda7.  The  celebration  has  been  sci- 
entific and  historical  in  nature,  bringing  to  attention  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  on  the  farms  and  in  the  farm 
homes. 
The  Department  and  ttje  coDeges  were  not  content  with 

They  wanted  to  include  in  the 
ceUjbration  something  thi,t  would  recognize  another  kind 
of  activity  among  rural  people — a  kind  of  activity  that  feeds 
the  spirit  at  the  same  timj  that  it  expands  the  pocketbook. 
They  decided  on  an  exhibition  of  the  rural  arts  as  practiced 
today  in  rural  America 

They  asked  Allen  Eatonj  of  the  RusseU  Sage  Foundation, 
- '  '  intensive  first-hand  study  of  rural 
handicrafts,  to  bring  toge  her  and  display  a  representative 
collection.  A  large  numbe-  of  organizations  and  individuals 
interested  in  reviving  and  maintaining  the  rural  arts  have 
cooperated  in  assembling  he  articles  shown.  Among  these 
organizations  are  the  Extetosion  Service  of  the  Departm.ent, 
the  American  Federation  or  Arts,  the  American  Country-  Life 
Association,  the  Southern  I  jghland  Handicraft  Guild.  South- 
ern Highlanders.  Inc..  the  League  of  New  Hampshire  Arts  and 
Crafts,  the  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  through  it3 
rural  members,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
m.any  others.  Under  Mr.  Eaton's  trained  eye  the  di.splay  has 
taken  on  a  beauty  and  form  that  only  an  artist  could  eive  it. 
Now,  I  come  from  a  mjuntain  district  where  profitable 
farming  is  often  difficult,  j.nd  in  some  localities  almost  im- 
possible. Under  these  ciictimstances  the  practice  cf  the 
handicrafts,  usually  under  the  guidance  of  sympathetic  and 
trained  agencies,  has  broug  it  in  small  but  much  needed  sums 
to  many  families.  Moreover,  the  handicrafts  have  helped  to 
lift  these  people  of  my  district  out  of  themselves.  Tliey  have 
freed  these  families  from  much  of  the  oppression  which  they 
have  felt  during  lean  years. 

One  of  the  outstanding  exam.ples  is,  of  course,  at  Arthurdale 
near  Reedsville,  W.  Va.  Mo<  t  persons  are  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  relocating  there  the  families  from  the  closed  mines 
of  Scott's  Run.  One  of  tae  new  means  of  livelihood  for 
these  people  is  found  in  the  handicrafts.  This  work  at 
Arthurdale  is  young.  Neveitheless,  it  was  represented  at  this 
exhibition  by  such  advanced  pieces  of  workmanship  as  a 
nbbon-back  chair  and  dro])-leaf  and  tilt-top  tables  of  such 
native  woods  as  maple  and  walnut.  There  were  simpler 
wooden  articles  as  well.  Their  metalwork  was  represented 
in  this  Washington  exhibition  by  an  iron  basket  for  fireplace 
wood.  Incidentally,  pewter  candlesticks  made  at  Arthurdale 
were  awarded  a  prize  at  thu  recent  International  Exposition 
at  Paris. 

Some  of  these  Arthurdale  workers  are  members  of  a  league 
of  handicrafters  who  operite  in  West  Virginia  under  the 
name  of  Mountaineer  Cra'tsmen.  Under  that  name  you 
will  find  excellent  examples  of  their  work  on  sale  in  Morgan - 
town,  from  small,  inexpensive  articles  to  reproductioris  of 
large  pieces  of  fine,  antique  furnitiu-e.  which  are  made  only 
on  order. 

Th^  American  Society  ol   Friends  is  the  leading  private 
agency  guiding  this  and  other  handicraft  work  in  the  State 
The  farm  security  administration  directs  such  work  in  spe- 


cific settlements.  The  Stat<'  extension  service,  among  its 
manifold  activities,  is  concerned  with  standards  of  quality. 
Of  course,  we  arc  all  familiar  with  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment consUmtly  extended  to  our  West  Virginia  workers  by 
Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

One  unusual  rural  industry  of  my  State  which  has  at- 
tracted attention  and  enthusiastic  comment  throughout  the 
exhibit  is  the  glassware  of  rich  coloring  and  unique  design 
made  in  the  little  town  of  Milton.  A  leading  art  critic  wrote 
that  one  of  these  articles,  a  gobkt  of  Venetian  red.  might 
well  have  come  from  Murano  instead  of  Wpst  Virginia. 
Others  said  that  some  of  it  was  amazingly  like  the  weii- 
kno^Ti  glassware  recently  brought  over  from  Scandinavia 
and  .-hown  throughout  this  country'.  To  bring  the  beautiful 
products  of  this  highly  specialized  rural  industry  before  the 
kind  of  audience  that  Wa.shington  has  afforded  may  bo  of 
untold  advantage  both  to  would-be  American  purcha.sers  and 
to  this  industry  of  tender  years  btit  ritx^  accompli.shmtnts. 

With  this  explanation  of  the  rurul  industries  and  what 
they  mean  to  our  rural  people,  you  \v;Il   readi'y  see  why  I 
can  appreciate  particularly  how  s>-mboiic  this  national  ex- 
h.ibition  was.     It  stood  for  the  best  that  is  being  done  in 
rural   homes.     It   suggested   how   wide.'^pread   and   excellent 
I   -such  work  is.     It  signified  the  recognition   bv  agricultural 
leaders  of  its  worth   to  people  and   Nation.     Through   the 
j   b<t)ok  describing  the  exhibition  and  the  guides,  who  were  al- 
ways in  attendance,  it  exemplified  the  fourfold  a^i^ect  of  the 
whole  handicraft  movement — economic,   social,   thtrapeutic. 
j   and  educational. 

!  The  money  that  domestic  and  rural  crafus  h;ive  brought 
into  remote  homes  often  spelLs  th--  difference  b\"v,Oi-n  grind- 
in-  need  and  making  a  go  of  life.  T^ie  making  of  the  object, 
of  finish  and  worth  brings  pleasure  and  pride  to  people  u.sually 
deprived  of  such  sensations.  The  preventive  and  curative 
effects  of  handicrafts  are  now  well  recognized  by  institutions, 
and  remarkable  instances  were  cited  in  connection  with  acme 
of  the  most  beautiful  articles  shown.  The  education  by 
doing,  by  improvement,  by  contact,  by  instrucnon  in  this 
work  is  of  unmeasured  value. 

The  response  to  this  first  National  Rural  Arts  Exhibition 
has  surpassed  anj-thing  hoped  for  by  those  who  plann':d  it. 
Of  the  21, .500  persons  who  visited  it,  many  returned  again 
and  again  because  of  their  Interest  in  the  objrcis  and  the 
beauty  of  arrangement. 

Then,  although  this  was  not  originally  intended,  in  an=;wer 
to  continued  and  urgent  demand,  the  D^'partnient  finally 
ascertained  the  prices  for  as  many  articles  as  pos.sibie  and 
sold  hundreds  of  exhibits.  Many,  of  course  v/f-e  ro'  *'or 
.sale. 

M.  L.  Wil.^on,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  well  said: 

It  is  possible  that  a  greater  Importance  should  be  attached  to  tho 
human  values  represented  In  these  country  art.s  than  In  nmnv 
things  impressively  demonstrated  In  .statistical  tables.  Obviously 
human  values  are  the  ultimate  criteria  by  which  a  cam;->a;i.-n 
a5alnst  Japane.se  beetles  or  an  inquiry  into  corn  cr  into  ccttcn 
prices  must  ultimately  be  Judged. 

Wp  have  been  too  much  inclined,  however,  to  look  ajjkar.ce  u^cn 
attempts  to  deal  directly  with  ultimate  human  values.  The  time 
has  ccme  when  such  human  values  a.s  those  represented  bv  the 
items  inrlud.'d  In  this  exhibit  are  franicly  recognized  as  worthy  of 
our  direct  concern. 

Many  of  the  visitors  exprf>.ssfd  the  wLsh,  verbally  and  in 
writing,  that  something  like  this  exhibit  might  be  repeated 
at  intervals  or  could  b*:'  made  permanent.  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  under- 
take something  of  the  sort.  It  would  bring  innumerable 
benefits.  It  would  encourage  and  perpetuate  individual  qual- 
ity of  workman>hip  through  a  machine  age.  It  would  help 
to  unite  the  interests  of  all  sections  and  to  unite  the  people 
of  country  and  city.  It  would  strengthen  the  friendly  recip- 
rocal relation  between  remote  workers  and  city  buyers  that 
is  imperative  if  the  handicraft  movement  is  to  reach  its 
fullest  usefulness  in  a  period  of  keen  commercial  competition. 
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Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
trnd  my  ri  m.arks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  recently  cvt  r  the  radio: 

A  wret:  ago  I  attempted  to  give  a  rounded  di.scu.s^mn  of  what  I 
cnnsirifr  the  bummc  questirn  of  thf>  hour,  the  business  reces-^^ion 
and  increased  unemployment  In  that  talk  I  did  thp  Ix-.'-t  I  could 
to  point  tiie  way  out.  I  tried  tc  put  forward  what  goveriimeut 
i.nd  bui.ne^  should  do  in  the  current  crLsis. 

I>)  not  let  anylx)dy  tell  you  that  it  is  net  a  crisis,  I  am  no 
:'.irmi^t.  but  busine.-^.s  l.s  ccntmuin>:  its  downward  spiral,  more 
n.fu  are  being  laid  off  in  our  mllLs  and  factories:  and  relief 
rolls  and  rehcf  work  are  expandini?  Phillip  Murray,  head  of  the 
fcteel  workers'  or^anizJn^  runinintec.  tells  that  orpanization'b  con- 
vention here  that  "this  Ls  not  a  rece.«;Kion  but  a  dcpre-sslcn." 

I  repeat  that  I  tun  not  an  alarmiK.  but  the  si^ns  of  alarm  do 
f\-;;;t  One  type  of  annoyeri  Ajneri.-an  sees  fascLsm  enterinp  our 
back  door  because  the  PrcBident  cf  our  sister  Republic.  Br.nzil.  has 
ihf  c(  ii.<^titution  temporarily  abro-tr.ra  P,/'portec;  overiure.s  to 
that  nation  from  Hitler  and  Mussoitni  are  deplored  by  this  type 
of  American  mind  for  fear  such  Influence  mli:ht  spread  In  South 
America,  where  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  supposed  to  preserve  demo- 
crat,r  povernnient  under  the  step-fathershlp  of  the  Umted  States. 
Ar.oiher  Kp«»cies  of  American  .sprerid.c;  'the  fear  that  communism 
is  making  inroads  throuRh  the  latitude  which  liberals  axe  allowed 
as  to  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  radical  press,  and  as  to  the  right 
of  orjranizlng  for  coUectlve  bartrainlng  or  studv  of  formiS  of  eov- 
err, merit  different  froni  our  own  The  less-Informed  wing  of  this 
group  beUeves  such  proundless  charges  as  the  one  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Industrial  Organization  is  dominated  by  Communists 
and  are  exorcised  by  other  red  herrings  drawn  across  numerous 
situations  by  selfish  or  uninformed  minds. 

Ncitlier  as  a  Congressman  nor  a  citizen  of  Pittsburgh  do  I  share 
the  fears  of  either  of  these  group*  I  know  how  young  and  vigor- 
ou.'-  our  country  is:  I  realize  what  llmitle^ss  fields  for  development 
of  our  trade  and  business  He  before  us,  and  I  understand  In  a 
general  way  what  vai>t  improvements  can  eventually  be  wrought 
In  our  system  of  distribution  and  what  tremendous  relief  Irom 
unemployment  such  Improvements  will  bring  at>out. 

I  have  no  great  fear  either  that  such  stimulation  and  stabUl- 
ration  of  emplojrment  will  not  ultimately  give  u.s  a  higher  level 
of  rencral  prosperity  and  well-being  that  will  strenrthen  and 
prcs<.'rve  our  prized  processes  of  truly  democratic  government. 

Business  and  CJovemment  will  surely  master  the  present  problem, 
iHud  what  Is  badly  needed  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  both  to 
save  the  situation  right  away — to  act  before  the  problem  Incomes 
^'reater  and  more  difficult  of  solution — before  more  of  our  valuable 
uorkers  are  put  Lnt-o  that  terrifying  Jeopardy  of  a  continued  dimin- 
ishing industrial  activity. 

Last  week  there  was  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  analyze  the  atti- 
tude of  business  and  to  point  to  changes  in  that  attitude  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  government  meaning  Congress  tc  go 
fo.'-vard  with  the  enactment  of  laws  in  the  current  special  session 
and  In  the  regular  session  which  opens  In  January. 

I  have  said  we  can  lick  thLs  present  recession.  I  further  believe 
that  we  are  not  going  into  a  major  depression  In  the  first  place, 
the  Government  today  Is  organized  to  step  In  with  curative  actions 
as  never  before;  and,  In  the  second  place,  we  do  not  have 
today  the  deplorable  conditions  of  1929  We  do  not  have  scattered 
through  the  country  a  flood  of  wildcat  securities  We  have  not 
been  exporting  billions  of  dollars  to  foreign  borrowers  We  do  not 
have  such  hopelessly  expanded  plant  capacity  and  such  overpro- 
duction of  goods. 

Our  banks  In  the  vast  majority  are  In  sound  condition,  loaded 
with  an  excess  ol  cash  Instead  of  an  excess  of  questionable  securi- 
ties and  frozen  assets.  Unemployment -compensation  system  soon 
will   Inaugurate    disbursements   that   will   help   combat    deflation. 
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tlnTie  "t^^ill'^  ""^  continuance  of  the  recession  If  we  do  not  con- 
nnupr  ^v  ir  ^^  ,"*  ^^^  number  of  cur  workers  of  purchasing 
have  nof  l^^rn '^P^^'^^'''  ""^  ^^^^  ^""'^  ^''''^  ^°^^  ^^^s.  but  wl 
11?  n/st  Jn/rHc  V°  TV  ^'''  ''^'^^  "^  increasing  production  into 
nrovfdPn  K^  ;■  ^""^'^^'"^  "^"^^  labor-s..ving  method.,  have  been  Im- 
fhrto!r^i\  r'^v,''''''^P'°^--^°^      '^^^  ^=^2est  task  before  us  is 

,fiyZl''  °^-  ^^^  unemployed  to  our  exchange  svstem  bv  use 
cf  their  services  m  industrv-  .    ^^^ 

How  can  Amcricrin   business  help? 
,,n  ^oi^  f.'"''*'^'   genei-ally   understood   that   big  business   put   p^ces 
^t^=^^  volume  of  production   began  to  increa-se  from.   1933  to   1937. 
,L   ,    w  ?K   ^'^^^^^^^^y  ^^^^   buMnefs   under   the  competitive   svs- 
teni  had  the  right   to  charge  what   the  markets  could  bear.     Now 
^f  business  is   to  do   its   part   tc  stimulate   revival,   it   must   boldly 

e'?d''to^thf .  '°  ''''  P^Vf  ""^'^'^^y  t^'  c-au.se  a  nonnal  flow  of 
L^'Cd.  to  the  con5umcr.  If  a  mar.  wants  to  build  a  house  he  must 
pay  more  than  in  1923  despite  the  fact  that  the  averagfincoiSL  S 
?,^!:'!'l'^  ^°^-7-  "•■  "'^^^^  P«y  11  percent  mnre  fof  cemeS^  5 
pe  cent  more  for  steel:  4  percent  more  for  lumber  now  than  at 
'/'t  ''"f  ,,  f^  '^"''''  bui'ding  materials  he  nvust  pav  100  percent 
nore.  And  this  is  why  the  Podera!  T.-ade  Commission  L-  looking 
mtp  what  IS  knrwi:  as  the  Cement  Tri^t 

Business  must  venture.  It  is  a  venture  at  anv  t  m-  ■Ru-n-^* 
must  assume  the  risks  in  this  policy  of  price  reduction  '  I:*  l.L- 
the  .eit-jation  on  its  hands  m  any  event.  But  businessmen  knew 
th.it  sub^■tant;al  profits  can  be  realized  with  low  prices  If  volume 
cf  prcduction  is  mamtamed.  And  sull  beyond  this.  If  business 
hoid=  back  from  prompt  remedial  action,  production  wul  continue 
to  decrease  and  unemployment  will  grow  Re::por.£ible  democratic 
govfrnmert.  then,  must  step  in.  In  doing  this  it  uses  tax  monev 
And  big  business  controls  half  of  the  Nation's  corprrate  w-alth 
and  wi.l  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden  if  it  is.  out  of  necessnv 
met   by  taxes  '  •'' 

If  there  is  any  attempted  refutation  of  thLs  propo.s*-d  lower-price 
policy.  I  tliink  It  is  pretty  well  nullified  bv  the  industrial  per- 
formance and  history  of  Henry  Ford,  While  other  m-U,(.rcai 
manufacturers  waited  for  people  to  get  enough  money  to  buv  an 
au.o  m  the  early  days  of  that  industry.  ^L'■.  Ford  built  one  which 
they  already  were  able  to  buy.  And  v.-ithcut  regard  to  anv  other 
of  his  pohcies  or  theories,  we  m.ust  acree  that  Mr  Ford  hl'^  t.>-us 
put  an  immense  number  of  men  to  work  This  policy  as  recent'y 
adopted  by  the  General  Electric  Co..  takes  the  label:  "More  eoodB 
for  more  people  at  less  cost." 

Other  ohve  branches  have  been  proffered  by  business  to  Grvem- 
ment.  and  I  prefer  to  overlook  anv  thorns  tliereon  La^t  week  I 
disctissed  Mr  Lammot  du  Pont's  proposals  for  putting  3  000  000 
workers  back  to  their  tasks  or  to  new  ones.  And  I  contend  the 
plan  has  merit.  Seme  of  my  coUeagues  In  Washin^on  put  the 
Implication  on  Mr.  du  Ponfs  proposal  that  the  Government  should 
forthwith  Tvnthdraw  from  relief  and  public  works  I  prefer  n  >t  to 
believe  that  his  plan  by  Implication  embodied  this  action  which 
we  all  realiix  would  produce  sudden  disaster. 

There  are  many  who  disagree  with  me,  but  I  cling  to  the  con- 
viction  that   busine-ss   and   Government   can   dc   parallel   planning 
The  more  reasonable  men  on  both  sides  of  our  national  life  shouki 
be  prominently  spotlighted  in  our  efforts  to  inaugtirate  such  plan- 
ning, and  I  feel  confident  we  wUl  get  results. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  sought  to  describe  some  things  bus'nesa 
might  do  to  help. 
Now,  what  can  Government  do? 

It  can  do  some  things.  Trc-ading  a  common-sense  path  it  can 
give  private  enterprise  all  the  help  and  encouragement  possible 
without  relinquishing  those  laws  curing  social  injustices  and  eco- 
nomic piracy  which  have  braced  our  hold  on  democratic  processes 
in  the  last  6  years. 

It  can  give  financial  aid  by  way  of  Inoiirance  and  undenjcriting 
to  help  either  local  communities  or  private  individuals  break  into 
new  fields.  One  of  these  is  housing,  where  a  stupeudous  oppor- 
tunity awaits  our  community,  what  vrith  both  the  cl.v  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  county  of  Alleirheny  prepared  to  go  ahead"  with  large 
house-building  activities  designed  to  provide  dwelungs  for  workers 
in  the  low-income  brackets.  I  consider  housing  as  a  kt  v  piece  of 
assistance  proper  from  Government,  because  Federal  funds  are 
available,  and  Government  can  act  with  the  greatest  speed  It  is 
widely  recognized  that  in  the  present  recession  every  dollar  ex- 
pended Immediately  for  alleviation  will  have  an  effect  equal  tc  the 
expenditure  of  $10  six  months  from  now,  if  the  decline  in  business 
activity  and  private  employment  continues. 

Government  can  correct  specific  faults  in  the  application  of  tax 
laws,  some  of  which  I  have  advocated  in  previous  talks,  which  will 
not  bring  about  an  abandonment  of  the  American  ooctrine  that 
taxes  are  assessed  upon  the  basis  of  the  capacity  ol  an  individual, 
partnership,  or  corporation  to  pay. 

To  business  I  commend  the  same  attitude  In  general  that  I  sense 
among  most  of  my  coUeagues  in  Washington.     It  is  most  appropri- 
ate now  because  of  the  season.    It  is  one  of  good  -vrdl. 
Good  evening  and  a  merry  Christinas  to  all  of  you. 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WJ.SHINGTON   N"EWS    OF   D^CEMBE 

20    1S37 


Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Ham 
mcus  consent  to  extend  my 
therein  an  editorial  v.-hich 
tion  of  the  Washington  D' 


relating 
f  cLcws : 


to   the    wage    anc 


Blime    for    the    demise    of 
believe.  wUh  the  nature  cf  thf 
It?  n:anhandl!nc:  at  the  band5 

The     Black -Ccr-riery     bill, 
where    last    May    all    written 
trt;-'e-?"  with  a  fla'r  for  legal 
sj::r.*..l   cbJoc*::vp?   were  simp 
tcp  ic  hotars  in  interstate  ind 
been    set    down    in    l.^O    simp 
proprised  law  contained   ll.OOr 
la  wine   wage?    and    hour?   th. 
a  rlfht  to  demand  of  worker 
and  endowed  it  with  powers 
brackets  at  their  will.     Laiie 
amb;*io'_;5 

Well.  v.'hen   it   cot   to  the  F 
and  '.va?  huna:  up  in  commit 
sition    it?   new   mother,   Rep: 
129    !r..  t-m.inute    House    Labc 
confusing   it?   purpose  and 
logroUiiig    effort    to    pas?    it 
exemp''    minin^;,    miliing.    sme 
makinz  the  whole  thins;  a  so 
Etand:.rds  it   was  de^ii^ned   to 
It  w-^s  a  mush  of  concession 
prepare   and   pass  Federal   law 

V.'h%',   we   wonder,   did   not 
this  highly  important   reform 
Security  Act   of   IPaS'     Then 
t'on's  best  economists,  actua 
sit  for  nearly  a  year  before  th 
lire  the  White  House  sent  to 
but  It  passed  without  delay  or 
land    too.  does  better  with  it? 
fram.e  important  social  and 

Had    the    administration 
framing  social  security  legisl 
would   have  had   easy  going  1 


he  waje-hcur  bill  rests  r:i:ff.y.  .v:" 
■  bill  itself.  it3  manner  cf  birth,  and 
of  Its  friend^. 

.•ou     ^vih     recall,     spranf     frcm     ro- 
md    done    up    m    ribbcns    by    •hritn 
Stic  jar:;on      I'^s  humane  ai.:!  p'aM-c- 
-to  put    a   bottom   to  wa.-'  -   ..:.d    a 
ustries      These  obj'^ctives  could  i-.ave 
words    of   Amoric.m.      Ir.stoad,   the 
wnr-ls      And.  m.-rr-ad   -f  merely  out- 
no   decent   Am'^Tir.-an   emplover  has 
the  bill  set  \ip  a  b'ureaKcratic  bjard 
0  invade  the  h:t^;.i"r  wage  and  hcur 
,  R-  A.,  it  mean:  well  but  it  was  too 


On  December  16.  the  day 
House  on  the  wage  and  hotr 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  rcce 
ham  Green,  president  of  tne 
reading  as  follows: 


Because  the  pending  wage 
to  m.cmbershlp  o'  American  F 
quest  you  to  vote  to  recomm . 
revision,  study,  and  necessary 
and   constructive  measure 


Here  we  have  somethin 
situation — in  a  bill  supposedly 
labor  meeting  with  the  sharp 
of  a  representative  group  o: 
and  the  controversy  and  coiifusi 
consideration  of  this  legislation 
concurred  in  the  concluslor 
House  that  it  would  be  wisur 
f^  cat  ion  and  revision  rathei' 
labor  itself  could  not  agree 

I  arr.  hopeful  that  durinf 
a  satisfactorily  revised  wase 
workable  and  meriting  the 
wili  be  brought  before  this 


!.-hire.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a,?k  unan:- 
remarks  in  the  RECor,D'and  includ-' 
.ppeared  in  the  Droeraber  20  edi- 
ily  News  entitled  "Why  It  Died," 
hour   bill.     The    c±tcnal    is    r.s 


m.  pa 

2t 


i.~e   in    a   somewhat   simplifi  "d    f-:;-m 

»e  by  southern  and  A.  F.  of  L    o;:p  .^- 

sk^ntative    M.\ry    N'or.roN',   brou-'iit    m 

r    Com.mittec    r^mcndmants,    further 

nin^.     F:n-:!ly   in    a    desperate  and 

any    price    it?    sp.'.n.sors   agreed   to 

tin^.   oil.   a^^viculture,    and    whatn'Jt. 

iry  Joke  en  ttie  '.v-.rkers  v;hose  living 

raise.     And   wh?n   it  went  to  a  vote 

c(nd  a  shining  example  of  how  not  to 

tihe   administration    pave   the   way  for 

a?   it   paved   the   way   for   the  Social 

the   Wliite   House   called   in   the   Na- 

ies,  and  other  experts  and  let   tlifm 

py  recommended  a  bill.      The  rr.ez.s- 

"ong'-ess  may  not  have  been  prrf'^;t, 

confusion — and  it  is  working,     Eng- 

expert  roval  com.rai.s.'iona  which  help 

omic  reforms. 

wed    the    same    formula    it    did    in 
ion,   we   believe  the  wage-hour   bill 
Congress. 


e(on 

fo  lo 


St 


before  the  vote  was  taken  in  the 
bill,  I  and  every  Member  of  the 
ived  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Wil- 
American  Federation  of  Labor 


^nd  hour  bill  is  highly  objectionable 

deration  of  Labor,  I  respectfully  re- 

t   to  the  appropriate  committee  for 

:hanges  in  order  to  make  It  a  practical 


of  an  anomaly — a  paradoxical 

designed  for  the  benefit  of 

criticism  and  open  opposition 

labor.     Largely  due  to  that  fact 

ion  that  developed  during  the 

on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 

reached  by  the  majority  of  the 

to  recommit  the  bill  for  clari- 

than  pass  a  measure  on  which 

and  unanimously  support. 

the  regular  session  of  Congre.ss 

and  hour  bill,  practicable  and 

undivided  endorsement  of  labcir, 

louse  and  passed. 


"^Vithout  CoR.>>i.stpiu'y  There  I.s  No  Moral 
MieiT'th" — Owen 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  J.  LEWIS 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nt"rRK.^K.\T.\TIVi:? 
Tuesday.  December  21,  1937 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  GEORGE  L.  KNAPP,  CF    HIE  .'^'^.M  F  OF  CHES- 
TER M.  WRIGHT  AND  ASSOCIATES 


-Ml.  LEWIS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  dur.nj? 
he  main  discussion  ask  the  time  of  the  House  to  pre.ent 
my  views  on  the  very  important  subject  of  a  national  head- 
ing policy.  Nor  shall  I  do  so  now  except  to  threw  a  .'id.  - 
light  on  the  greatly  publicized  views  of  a  pentl-.man.  M:. 
Lar.nmot  Du  Pont,  who  has  undertaken  to  adv..--  a  uovcin- 
.iv  nt  which  he  greatly  disapproves  just  what  it  should  io 
:o  provide  employment  for  the  unemployed.  The  •  .siviol;-ht' 
consists  of  a  public  information  relca.-e  WTitten  by  Dr. 
Gecr-re  L.  Knapp,  of  the  staff  of  Chester  M  Wi  ..-ht  and  A.s.su- 
ciates.  aPxd  reads  as  follows: 

Depression  Recc.id  Gu'es  No  Basis  for  Tui>.k:sq  IxDusrr.Y  Cc-tld 
Make  Good  on  Psomise  or  3.000.000  Jons 

(By  George  L.  Knapp) 

W.AsniNCTON.  D.  C. — Lammot  Du  Pont  speaking  for  the  /more  or 
less)  famous  gunpowder  clan,  says  that  li;dustry  will  put  3,000  000 
men  to  work  if  labor  will  be  good  and  the  N-  w  Dial  will  reduce 
taxes   and   stop   passing   laws. 

"The  labor  situation  must  be  stabilized,"  he  says,  and  puts 
strikes  among  the  things  that  must  be  abolished  "Tiie  legal 
rules  under  which  it  (industry)  must  operate  should  be  ttibilized 
inim.ediately.  As  long  as  the  lawmaking  mills  er:iid,  tl;e  fog  of 
uncertainty  mocks  the  industrial  planner."  And  ;;ie  tax  scale,  he> 
adds,  -stands  like  a  wall  in  the  path  of  Indusirial  expansion   ' 

Put  in  plain  words,  the  passages  quoted  mean  that  lab.  r  ir.u~t 
be  content  with  what  industry  chooses  to  give  i" .  ar^.d  th.it  C  ;.- 
cress  must  adjourn  permanently— of  course,  after  repealing  tax.  a 
^i.  wealth. 

PROSPERITY    PROMISED    U"— 

Put  s-ill  more  plainly,  Mr.  Du  Pont  sa^s  that  m  return  frr  no 
taxes,  no  regulation,  and  no  labor  demands.  i::(lu.--ry  v;Il  make 
America  prosperous. 

Hitler  has  hardly  a.sked  for  more 

Mr.  Lam.m.ct  Du  Pont  can  hardly  object  if  labor  looks  around  to 
see  what  likcllhc>od  there  Is  that  Industry  would  dehver  pros- 
perity if  It  got  the  rather  large  list  of  favor?  which  he  proposes. 
It  IS  not  necessary  to  look  far.  In  1929  the  rtg'-ilation  of  in- 
dustry had  sunk  pretty  close  to  zero;  str:kfs  v. ere  very  few;  taxes 
on  wealth  were  very  low  (the  hlghe.st  surtax  on  huge  incomes  was 
20  percent):  and  the  surpluses  or  undistributed  profits  of  corpo- 
rations were  not  taxed  at  all.  Congress  wac  in  .session,  to  be  sure, 
but  chipily  to  pass  a  tariff  bill  at  the  strong  demand  of  industry. 

WU^T   RECORD    SHOWS 

Under  these  most  favoring  circunxstanc'"«.  what  did  industry 
do  :n   10J9  and  the  next  few  years  to  give   ».he   land   prosperity? 

Take  first-  since  a  Du  Pont  is  talking- -the  corporation  of  E  I. 
du  P(jnt  de  Ncmcurs. 

At  the  close  of  1929  this  company  had  surplus  and  reserves  of 
$211. 814, .523.  and  t-ave  the  number  of  its  empicytes  rather  vaguely 
as  35,000. 

At  the  close  df  1932  the  du  Prnt  surpJus  and  reserves  had  grown 
to  S2G1.369.373.  but  the  number  of  its  rmplovees.  still  vaguely 
given,  was  28,000  It  did  rot  sa>  or  give  any  indication  how  many 
of  these  were  on  part  tim.e. 

Take  next  Central  Motors  Corp'^raticn,  controlled  by  the  E>u 
Fonts. 

r.lG    0      M      fMfl  OTMEXT    DROP 

At  the  close  of  1929  th'-  .■irplus  and  reserves  cf  General  Motors 
were  .$577  988  81.5.  and  it,s  a-.erace  number  of  emnlovees  during 
the  year  w<us  233  28G      Its  uav   r.  ::   that  year  was  5389.517,783. 

At  the  close  of  1932  t:.e  s'l-pl'is  and  reserves  of  General  Motors 
were  $419,631,074.  and  the  average  numb«-r  cf  its  employees  for  the 
year  was  116.152.  Its  pay  ruii  that  year  was  $143,255,070.  By 
comparing  this  with  the  figures  for  1929  you  may  know  that  either 
a  lot  of  G.  M.  employment  in  1932  wa.s"  part  time  or  that  wages 
had  been  cut  drastically. 

(It  should  be  said  here  that  the  reserves  of  G  M  stated  here  are 
only  the  depreciation  and  contingency  reserves.  There  were  tev- 
erai  other  re.^erves,  which  were  not  coui:ited.) 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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REconi)  Br:  ins  i'ROMisE 

Is  there  anythlni^  m  th.s  rr<  .rd  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Lammot 
Du  Pont  or  his  f<"mi;y  "r  h.s  .'^u'^sooiates  could,  or  would,  make 
good  on  his  prf/ini-t   -  ■  .>■  ("■!!  too  \r,>-^.    ;;  i  .     ■  -  j^jg  q^-^i  way? 

FYom  1929  to  1932  th"  puipius  und  roser%cs  of  the  du  Pont  Co. 
Increased  23  6  percent,  while  thrir  employment,  mak;:.  ;  :,o  allow- 
ance for  part  time,  decreased  20  percent. 

From  1929  to  1932  the  surplus  and  reserves  of  tiu  Du  Pent- 
controlled  General  Motors  dropped  29  percent.  But  tlie  employ- 
ment of  Generil  Motors  dropped  .n  ii.i-  ,s..nie  time  a  IltUe  over  50 
percent  ai.U  their  pay  rolls  more  than  C.  ]>.  rcrnt. 

BTC    RESTT.'.T.S    MADE    NO    J'"-nS 

Mr  Du  Pon*  and  his  ilk  had  privilcgi-s  and  power  m  1929  which 
cne  hope^s  thev  never  wii!  liave  arain.  T^..ei;-  personal  powf  r  at 
the  Whi*«*  Hoi  ■^o  was  so  rrf-at  that  th«-  head  c^f  the  clan  In  Dela- 
ware refused  t>  tp.ke  a  pron.inent  part  in  Mr.  Hoover's  emergency 
rtiief  until  he  In-ul  he*  n  b-v^ured  that  Uixx«iif  taxcs  Wuuld  not  b. 
rai  '  ti      T!:e:r    coiiipaii.fs    luid    cnorrii.jus    reserves    and    surpluse.-^ 


Y( 


the 


of    these    cr, rnranir-^,    Gennral    Mf^tors     discharrei.-i 


117  134  men  in  the  fir^t   3  years  of  tlie  dfpression.  though  it  still 
had  iiiOre  Uiar.  1*19,000.000  of  h:;'iid  cupiiai  avuilaD.e  lor 'wcwrk.. 


The  Xeiitralitv  Act 


KXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

C'i' 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  EORD 

Oi    CALIIOKMA 

IN  THE  HOr.<K  ()?■  RKPP^ESKXTATIVES 

Tv^sdcv.  Drrc^nb--^  21,  1937 

Mr.  FX3nr:  of  CaUomia.  Mr,  Spi<,.ker.  the  earlier  days 
of  ilii.^  spt<:.ii  S(\s.-ion  of  C<)n,u:f>s  were  devoied  to  a  mass 
Ettark  by  th-^  minority,  led  by  the  aistin^ui^ed  penthiman 
froH:  New  Yi  :k  :  Mr.  F'ish  ; ,  on  tlie  President's  appliciition  of 
the  Ntnitraiity  Act  of  1937. 

New,  I  want  to  make  this  reasoned  and,  I  believe.  Irre- 
fuiablf  state itcnt  of  fact:  If  the  President  had.  apainst  his 
own  better  judcment.  and  m  view  of  his  full  possession  of 
all  the  facts,  followed  the  course  which  the  pcntleman  from 
New  York  insi.'^t^s  he  should  follow,  then  we  would  now  have 
on  our  hand;   a  first-cla-^s  war. 

Now  the  jlstinpuished  pprntleman  from  Now  York  pro- 
ti.t.^  vfhemf  nrly  that  he  i.s  for  peace  and  oppostxi  t-o  war. 
B*Mru?  a  vet^'ran  of  the  World  War,  we  can  readily  believe 
that  in  this  he  is  entirely  .sincere.  So,  my  fnends,  it  is  not 
hi.s;  .sincerity  that  I  qu«\stjon.  I  believe  him  to  be  hone-st. 
I  have  a  hi  zh  reeard  for  his  intccrrity.  I  merely  que.stion 
his  judcmert.  which,  I  fear,  has  been  or  is  beinp  unduly 
warped  by  his  parti.'^an  prejudice. 

Wliat  I  cannot  understand  is  how.  knowing  as  he  doe? 
that  the  present  Neutrality  Act  sets  forth  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally that  the  Prrsld"nt  is  spocifically  vest^xi  by  this 
act  with  the  discretionary-  authority  to  "find"  when  a  state 
of  war  exists,  he  can  justify  the  statements  that  he  has 
made.     The  lanpuafie  of  the  act  reads: 

Whenever  the  President  sh.all  find  that  there  exists  a  state  cf 
war  between  or  among  two  or  more  foreign  states  the  President 
«hall  proclaim      •      •      *. 

This  languaRo  is  certainly  unambiguous.  This  language 
may  be  com/Darnri  with  that  of  the  original  Neutrality  Act  of 
Aujzust  31,  l')3.''\  which  re^ad  as  follows: 

Upon  the  outbreak  or  during  the  progrci^  of  war  betv.-een  or 
among  two   cr   more   foreign   states,   the   President   shall   proclaim 


It  Will  be 
limit  consjdi 
cnt  law.  by 
does  exist" 
underlines   1 
this  connect 

It  is  ther 
Congress  to 
removed  frc 
guoge  of  tt 


seen  that,  whereas  the  previous  act  served  to 
:rably  the  discretion  of  the  President,  the  pres- 
requiring  a  definite  "finding  that  a  state  of  ■'i^'ar 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  emphasizes  and 
he  discretionaiT  role  which  he  must  play  in 
Lon. 

cfore  clear  and  indisputable  that  the  intent  of 
accord  the  President  discretion  on  this  point  is 
m  the  realm  of  argument  by  the  specific  lan- 
e  present  neutrality  act  and  by  the  following 


i.i',or  Nye, 
Executive 


statement  .made  en  the  floor  of  the  S^nat^-  by  S:; 
generally  iho  mos:  unc-mpron:::;;!;"  o;  pcneir  cl 
discreticMn  m  matters  nla::::r  to  neuira-Liy; 

I  know  there  are  thof^e  v^ho  ins..st  that  our  pc^lcy  In  Its  present 
form  Is  entirely  discretlonarj-;  that  no  neutrality  can  be  invoked 
Without  tiie  pleasure  of  the  President  himself.  That  is  true;  yet 
It  is  altogether  nece.ssary  that  the  determination  as  to  when  a 
state  of  war  exists  be  left  somewhere.  I  do  not  know  where  else 
It  can  be  left  than  with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
discretion  is  now  with  him.  Tliere  c^:\  be  no  exercise  at  a  policy 
of  neutrality  without  his  findin^:  a  &;.iie  of  war  to  exist,  and  so 
proclaiming.  I  do  net  know  how  v>-e  can  escape  from  that  degrc'<» 
of  discr^ticn      I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  €¥^r:.p»-d. 

More  important  than  the  exact  word:r.;::  a::d  tntcnt  of 
this  single  ac*-  is  v,-h^t  the  Pra  :dL;:t  c  -scrilxd  :::  h^:^  Chau- 
tauqua speech  of  A-jgu.^t  14,  1536,  cm  h^^  ■■pr::r.ary  authority" 
under  the  Constitution,  "to  conduct  our  ::::crnut;onaJ  rela- 
tions." This  is  the  same  authority  which  Mr.  Justice  Suth- 
erland, in  rendcrmg  ii:e  opinion  oi  the  Supreme  Court  in 


the   Curtiss-Wr.cht   case   en   Dcctrnlxr 
a^ — 


>  1         1  Q 


di;,-.,r.b.  d 


TiiC  ven,-  dchcate.  plenan.-,  and  rxclu 
at  thi-  .-i  le  orua.::  of  ti.t-  Piaer'a:  C-vin 

na*in:..i:    rclat:.:.:ii--- 


°  pc^wt'r  of  the  Preiiu'jnt 
nt  in  the  field  cf  Inter- 


A  fiLid  in  wh.ch,  the  Jusiice  continued,  the  Congre&s- 


mtist  often  ace  rd  to  the  President  a  d«"  _'ree 
dom   from    statutory   re^vtriction    whic;*'.    uoi 

were  domestic  affairs  alone  inv.^Ivcd 


"f  d-scretion  and  free- 


The  Nvu'rahtv  Act  covers  oriy  one  phase  cf  ojr  foreign 
relaMons.  The  Provident,  however,  m  docidiiit:  v^  iien  and 
how  to  exercise  the  auihonty  granted  by  the  tie:.  ::.;„;:  (^on- 
Eider  every  phase  ot  cur  foreign  rciation.s.  He  u...*oi  'jijLc 
into  account  the  elfec;  which  the  application  of  the  act 
would  have  on  the  vital  interests  of  Uiis  country  and  on 
the  pracc  of  tl.c  world  in  general.  I*  is  one  thing  for  the 
President,  in  dt'termining  whuiiier  cr  not  to  invoke  the  act, 
to  accept  the  narrow  iegaUsuc  view  ba^'d  en  the  circum- 
stance that  there  are  hcstihties  in  prcgrt  :-.s  in  Cli^na;  it  is 
quite  another  tlnng  for  him.  in  the  light  of  h;<  general 
duties  and  responsibilities  m  the  domain  cf  foreign  c-ITairs.  to 
proceed  with  caution  in  order  to  avoid  our  bc:ru:  ::.volv  d 
in  war  and  to  avoid  the  d:aig..rous  compl;cai:ori.>  i:;„i  an 
application  of  the  act  would  iiieviublv  create. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  tlic  primary  intent  ol  the 
Neutrality  Act  is  to  keep  us  cut  of  war.  Yet  we  mu-;  re- 
member the  President's  remark  when  he  signid  tiie  cri^i::al 
Neutrality  Act  of  August  31,  1925,  that  its  intiexib'e  provi- 
sions might  scrv'e  in  some  cases  to  have  the  \' ry  ^irp- i.eie 
effect  from  that  intended.  In  this  case  it  is  L'ciceir.  :i;at 
the  President  was  forced  to  decide  that  there  wa.s  less  n.-k 
of  war  for  the  United  States  by  not  applying  the  act  t-han 
by  applying  the  act.  The  fact  L^  that  ilie  confii.t  i:i  tlte 
Far  East,  though  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  is  ef  a  wry 
restricted  and  peculiar  tj'pe.  Neither  side,  even  that  which 
claimiS  that  it  has  been  attacked,  is  wilLng  to  adnnt  that 
war  is  in  progress;  each  continues  to  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  its  opponent;  neither  profits  by  'iit  wide 
license  which  belligerent  rights  v.-culd  accord  to  u  ni  the 
matter  of  blocl::ade,  treatment  of  neutrals,  and  so  forth.  In 
other  words,  for  reasons  advantageous  to  both  parties  to 
the  struggle,  it  Is  being  conducted  on  a  restricted  scale  \;-hn.ch 
is  al.^o  hielily  advantageous  to  neutral.s.  It  would  liave=  bten 
the  height  of  unwisdom  for  us  to  have  taken  a  step  whnh 
might  have  terminated  these  fortunate  restriction.':  on  the 
scope  of  the  conflict. 

For  example,  had  the  President  is.sued  a  proclamation 
under  the  act,  and  had  his  finding  been  accepted  by  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  as  correctly  describing  the  situation, 
and  had  the  parties  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  full  exer- 
cise of  beihgerent  rights  on  land  and  sea,  our  nationals  and 
our  shipping  would  thereL,)  have  been  subj-cted  to  vert'  great 
and  un.iustified  annoyance  and  hazard.  When  the  ditaculties 
in  the  Far  East  started,  more  thf.n  10.000  American  nationals 
were  in  China.  The  immediate  and  pres.^ing  problem  con- 
fronting this  Government  was  and  is  the  protection  of  the 
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lives  and  property  of  those  feople,  some  6,000  of  whom  ani 
stiU  in  China.  No  argument  is  needed  to  indicate  the  perils 
to  wh:ch  our  nationals  miglit  have  been  subjected  by  the 
application  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  The  diflSculty  of  evacu- 
ating and  protecting  them  mi  ?ht  have  been  greatly  increased 
by  clothing  the  contending  farties  with  greater  freedom  of 
action  and  a  less  degree  of  liability  than  now  obtains. 

Finally,  had  this  Governmeat  chosen  to  state  publicly  that 
a  state  of  war  existed  in  the  Far  East,  the  difSculties  of  limit- 
ing the  struggle  in  that  are?,  to  the  nations  which  are  al- 
ready involved  might  well  lave  been  redoubled  and  the 
danger  to  world  peace  in  gmeral  greatly  increased.  Far 
from  contributing  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  we  would  have  taken  a  step  which  might  well  have 
intensified  in  character,  prole  nged  in  duration,  and  extended 
in  scope  the  very  conflict  wh.ch  we  sought  to  appease.  The 
result  might  have  been  thai  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  would  have  b^en  violated  by  its  mechanical 
and  automatic  application. 

The  President,  however,  through  his  constitutional  au- 
thority as  the  director  of  our  oreign  relations,  and  under  the 
specific  terms  of  the  Neutrslity  Act,  preferred  to  exercise 
his  discretion  and  to  protect  the  broad,  general  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  its  na:ionals  by  refusing  to  base  our 
entire  foreign  policy  on  a  bind  adherence  to  a  purely  me- 
chanical theory  of  neutrality,  a  theory  which  it  is  believed, 
moreover,  is  contrary  to  the  1  stter  of  and  not  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Neutrality  Ac  t  itself. 

In  other  words,  if  the  President  had  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  minority,  as  represented  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Nev'  York  [Mr.  Fish],  the  United 
States  might  have  found  its(?lf  in  the  exact  position  which 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  profess  to  deplore — involved  in 
a  war. 

It  is  my  idea  that  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  was  designed 
primarily  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  The  President  has  by  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogatives  \asely,  I  believe,  kept  us  out  of 
war.    For  that  signal  service  I  for  one  applaud  him. 

But  let  me  reiterate  and  emphasize,  had  the  President, 
acting  under  the  discretionary  power  granted  him  in  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1937.  seen  it  to  declare  that  act  in  effect 
we  today  might  have  been  at  war  with  Japan. 

Let  me  in  this  connection  £sk  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish  J  which  condition  of  affairs  he 
prefers — war  with  Japan  or  psace  with  the  world? 

And.  my  friends,  let  me  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
the  further  question — a  fair  cne,  I  believe:  Just  what  would 
you  have  done  under  similar  circumstances? 

Would  you  have  weighed  aU  the  conditions  or  would  you 
have  unthinkingly  plunged  this  Nation  into  war? 

Nor  do  I  agree  that  the  Pavxiy  incident,  tragic  as  it  is  and 
fraught  with  such  grave  consequences,  alters  the  situation  in 
the  slightest  degree  or  in  any  way  weakens  the  President's 


position;  nor  does  it  in  any 


wisdom  of  Congress  in  passing  the  present  Neutrality  Act. 
What  I  am  convinced  of   more  thoroughly  than  ever  is 
that,  had  the  President  declj.red  a  state  of  neutrality  vtith 


all  the  disabilities  that  such 


I  am  also  sure  that  all  pea 
States  will,  while  agreeing  w 
dent,  vigorously,  and  justly  so 


way  impair  my  belief  in  the 


condition  imposes,  the  Panay 


incident  or  one  of  similar  cha-acter  would  have  per  se  forced 
the  United  States  to  have  tjaken  action  that  would  have 
inevitably  led  to  war. 

For  the  reasons  heretofore  Stated.  I  am  still  convinced  that 
Congress  acted  wisely  in  placiig  in  the  President's  hands  the 
measure  of  discretion  whicl^  the  present  Neutrality  Act 
grants. 

I  believe  the  President  has  used  and  will  continue  to  use 
this  discretionary  power  wisel^  and  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  and  of  peace. 


:e-loving  people  in  the  United 
th  and  applauding  the  Presi- 
disagree  with  you. 


Glass  Importations   Diive  M.  n  Out  of  Local 

Factories 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

iiV    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Deccmhcr  15.  1937 

Mr.  WHITE  nf  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Czechoslovakian 
trade  treaty,  now  under  di.scu.ssion  in  the  State  Department, 
repres£>nts  a  new  demoralizing  thni.'^t  to  Aniencan  wages, 
American  hour.s,  and  standards  of  livinc.  Right  now  Ameri- 
can workmg  m^n  are  being  driven  out  of  their  jobs  in  large 
nimibers  by  imponations  nf  foreign  glassware.  If  that 
treaty,  as  concluded,  f';rther  lrt.s  down  the  bars  to  a  flood 
of  products  from  abroad,  it  wUl  mean  but  one  thing — an  en- 
larged import  flo^od  of  trlassware  and  farm  products,  textiles, 
and  shoes.  A.s  a  result,  a  great  m:uiy  more  of  our  own  cit- 
izens will  be  deprived  of  their  jobs  by  cheap  competition  from 
abroad. 

The  whole  .system  of  reciprociU-trade  treaties  is  having  a 
ruinous  effect  on  American  agriculture,  mdastry.  and  com- 
merce. Under  th^s  misguided  policy  the  United  States,  with 
the  most  efficient  agncultural  and  industrial  productive 
plant  in  the  world.  rtTently  h:is  become  a  nation  with  a 
continuous  unfavorable  balance  of  commodity  trade.  This 
year  we  have  shown  an  unfavorable  balance  of  commodity 
trade  for  succe.s.sive  months — for  the  fir.st  time  in  43  years. 
This  is  not  theory,  but  fact,  demonstrated  by  the  official 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  am  ab.solutely  opposed  to  the  forfeiture  of  domestic  mar- 
kets that  is  taking  place  imder  the  present  reciprocal  trade 
treaty  policy.  I  would  like  to  .see  this  harmful  practice  com- 
pletely abandoned.  If  that  cannot  be  accomplished  under 
the  present  administration.  I  cerUunly  believe  that,  as  the 
next  best  step,  the  Umted  States  should  not  negotiate  these 
treaties  with  any  nation  in  default  on  its  war  debts  unless 
some  specific  provi-sion  is  made  for  regular  pa>Tnents  on  the 
war  debts  due  us  from  such  nations. 

The  European  nations  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money  for 
armaments,  and  yet  they  stiU  .say  they  cannot  pay  tiieir 
obligations  to  the  United  States.  This  odd  spectacle  en- 
forces the  demand  of  our  own  people  that  definite  action  be 
taken  on  the  d-bt  qufstion.  If  we  are  going  to  have  the 
reciprocal  trade  treatv  agreements  at  aU,  they  should  be 
used  to  secure  paym -nt  of  the  war  debts  either  in  cash  or 
trade  for  the  Unit-ed  States.  Under  this  plan,  which  is 
covered  in  H.  R.  5~82  and  H.  R.  8653.  which  I  introduced  on 
March  19.  1937,  and  December  8.  1937.  respectively,  the 
benefits  of  trade  cunce.s.sions  would  come  in  our  direction 
to  the  advantage  of  American  industries  and  workingmen 
instead  of  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  detruncnt 
of  our  own  people.  Under  the  present  policy,  foreign  na- 
tions arc  getting  the  tradf;  and  to  make  matt<?rs  still  worse, 
they  Ignore  their  war  debts.  My  proposal  is  based  on  the 
obvious  fact  that  it  would  be  far  banter  for  the  Umted  States 
to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  trade  concessions,  thereby 
creatmg  new  employment,  in  exchange  for  rea.sonable  ad- 
justment on  war  debt.     That  is  a  matter  of  general  policy. 

Now  let  us  get  bark  specifically  to  the  contemplated 
Czechoslovakian  trade  treaty,  in  order  to  see  exactly  what 
it  does  to  the  American  workingmen.  The  effect  of  present 
importations  tells  the  story,  except  that  further  concessions 
to  Czechoslovakia  will  greatly  enlarge  the  harmful  results 
that  are  already  being  expenenced  from  cheap  foreign  com- 
petition. 

If  that  treaty  goes  through,  more  men  will  be  driven  out 
of  employment  in  our  own  commumties  like  Tiffin,  Rossford, 
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and  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  glas.s  factories  and  potteries  arc 
located.  Frori  the  beginning  I  have  oppcsed  the  forfeiture 
of  American  markets  and  sought  to  protwt  our  own  farmers 
and  factories  against  their  economic  invasion.  I  have  filed 
protest  after  protest  In  defense  of  the  farmers  and  factories 
of  the  United  States.  Tliis  expression  is  another  protest, 
and  in  this  iristancc  I  want  to  particularly  show  what  the 
Czechoslovakian  competition  is  already  doing  to  our  glass 
industry  in  this  country. 

In  the  couri*  of  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Ret-iprocity  Information.  Mr,  Harry  H.  Cook,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  vice  president  of  the  American  Flint  Glassworkers 
Union,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
pre.senied  a  niunber  of  illustrations.  He  showed  actual 
examples  of  comparison  between  domestic  and  foreign 
products. 

One  .-ample  was  an  American-made  double  candelabra,  on 
which  the  dc-ign  ls  patented.  It  is  a  pre.s.scd-ware  article, 
unci  from  the  furnace  to  the  annealing  over  there  are  18 
workers  tmployed  as  it  pas.ses  in  its  intensely  heated  state 
from  one  opeiation  to  another.  Tlie  retail  price  is  $5  com- 
plete. Tlie  actual  labor  cost  alone,  including  the  prisms 
which  must  be  bought  by  the  company,  is  $1.  He  then 
pre.sented  a  duplicate  of  this  article,  made  in  Czechoslo- 
v,.kia  and  purcha.-ed  m  one  of  our  large  department  stores 
at  a  price  of  $1  99  each.  Considering  that  the  importer, 
the  retailer,  and  perhaps  others,  received  a  profit,  Mr.  Cook 
proved  that  this  article  came  into  this  country  duty-paid 
at  a  cost  equivalent  to  or  less  than  the  actual  labor  cost  of 
the  American-made  article. 

Tlie  next  example  was  a  single  candelabra,  made  in  the 
United  State.-  and  purchased  here  at  a  retail  price  of  $2.50 
each  The  actual  labor  co.st.  including  prisms,  is  50  cents 
each.  On  the  .same  article,  made  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
sold  here  in  the  Uniud  States,  the  retail  price  is  $1.  Again 
the  figures  ch.'arly  indicate  that  the  single  candelabra  came 
into  this  country  duty-paid  at  a  price  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  actual  laDor  cost  of  the  American-made  article. 

The  next  compari.son  was  on  a  blown  goblet  with  pressed 
stem,  ca^t  foot,  and  deeply  etched.  The  article  made  in 
Czechoslovak; a  retails  here  In  America  at  29  cents  each 
and  includes  ;he  profit  of  the  importer  and  the  retailer  and 
other  similar  costs.  The  same  ancle,  made  here  in  Amer- 
ica, requires  an  actual  labor  cost  of  13 '2  cents  each. 

You  can  gr  to  almost  any  store  in  this  country  and  pur- 
chase a  blowTi  goblet,  made  in  Czechoslovakia,  with  cast  stem 
and  cast  fool,  for  20  cents.  The  labor  cost  alone  in  tlus 
country  is  13  cents  each. 

Mr.  Cook  also  presented  a  com.parison  on  a  piece  of 
illuminating  n-are.  a  mission  electric  shade.  7  by  5  inches, 
produced  in  Czechoslovakia.  Tliis  globe  was  delivered  to 
a  New  York  retail  glass  distributor  at  his  place  of  business 
at  a  total  delivered  cost  of  less  than  12  cents  each.  The 
actual  labor  cost  of  the  same  article,  produced  in  an  Ameri- 
can plant,  is  8'4  cents,  and  this  does  not  allow  for  any 
overhead  or  S'^Iling  or  delivery  expense  of  getting  the  article 
into  the  hands  of  the  wholesaler  or  even  the  retailer. 

These  illustrations  are  but  a  few  examples.  Hundreds  of 
simUar  comparisons  could  be  cited.  They  explain  why  it  is 
that  glassworkers  In  Tiffin.  Ohio,  for  example,  find  them- 
selves out  of  work  due  to  imports  of  comparable  or  competi- 
tive products,  made  in  foreign  countries,  being  sold  in 
America  for  slightly  mofe.  yes.  in  many  cases,  less  than  the 
actual  labor  costs  of  producing  competitive  American  glass- 
ware. 

Under  thes<>  conditions,  American  glassworkers  are  asked 
to  consider  a  reduction  In  tariff  rates  in  order  that  a  foreign 
monopoly  can  be  further  enriched  through  sales  in  the 
American  market.  American  glassworkers,  50  percent  or 
more  of  whom  are  now  unemployed,  are  asked  to  accept 


continued  unemployment  in  order  that  workers  in  a  foreign 
land  may  produce  the  articles  for  sale  m  the  American 
market,  which  our  own  workers  can  and  should  make. 

The  proposed  Czechoslovakian  trade  treaty  would  be  a 
further  encroachment,  ^^lerican  farmers  and  American 
wage  earners  should  not  be  placed  in  unrestricted  cempcu- 
tion  with  the  lowest  living  standards  in  the  world. 


Future  Weather  Forecast 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF' 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  XEiiHASKA 

IN  THE  housf:  of  reprp:sextatives 

Tuesday.  December  21.  1937 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  from  the  farming  sections 
are  perhaps  more  interested  In  weather  forecasts  than  most 
people.  We  have  been  here  for  many  days  discussing  per- 
manent farm  legislation  with  a  view  of  giving  the  farmer 
an  equal  opportunity  with  other  Industry. 

After  many  hours  of  debate  and  after  listening  to  \-olu- 
minous  words  about  what  should  be  done  about  the  farm.er. 
we  have  come  to  realize  that  we  cannot  legislate  to  control 
Nature.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot 
pass  laws  to  make  it  rain  on  Urae;  that  we  cannot  insure  the 
producer  of  our  food  that  he  will  gather  a  bounteous  harvest 
of  crops;  that  we  cannot  Jegislate  so  that  the  sun  will  shin-; 
that  there  will  be  no  more  blizzards,  floods,  tornadoes  or 
droughts. 

We  who  are  from  States  where  we  are  still  suffering  from 
the  ravages  of  drought  and  insect  attacks  are  appreciative 
of  the  advancement  of  science  and  ihe  forecasts  made  by 
our  experts  who  give  us  information  on  probable  future 
weather. 

Therefore.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  commend  the  ser\-ice 
rendered  to  us  today  by  these  experts,  and  especially  I  want 
to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  dissemination  of'  this  in- 
formation by  our  great  radio  stations  and  our  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  is  located  one  of  the  pioneer 
rtidio  stations  of  this  Nation.  It  is  the  station  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Norfolk  Daily  News,  the  worlds  greatest 
country  daily  newspaper.  The  owner  and  publisher  of  this 
great  newspaper  and  radio  station  is  Mr.  Gene  Huse.  of  Nor- 
folk. Nebr.,  m.y  home  town.  Tliat  radio  station  is  known 
as  WJAG. 

This  radio  station  for  15  years  has  served  a  great  farm- 
ing coimtry.  The  country  served  by  this  station  was  once 
known  as  the  richest  100  miles  square  in  the  world,  agri- 
culturally speaking.  The  rich  Eikhorn  Valley  is  located  in 
this  district.  The  world's  biggest  hay-shippmg  point  is  lo- 
cated in  this  district.  Some  of  the  finest  pm-ebred  livestock 
comes  from  this  district.  Until  the  last  year,  this  district  was 
known  as  never  having  experienced  a  complete  crop  failure. 

This  radio  station.  Mi".  Speaker,  for  15  years  has  kept 
the  people  in  the  isolated  parts  and  all  of  the  district  in- 
formed on  the  news  of  the  day.  It  has  pioneered  in  giving 
the  people  public  service  upon  which  they  all  depend  today. 
ITiis  station  has,  ever  since  its  inception,  kept  the  people 
informed  on  the  condition  of  the  weather,  the  roads,  the 
grain  and  livestock,  and  other  markets.  It  has  given  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  coming  of  storms  and  blizzards  and  in 
many  instances  has  saved  lives  through  this  information 
and  service.  It  has  brought  together  lost  families  and  has 
brought  much  comfort  and  happiness  to  Innumerable  human 
beings  Uuough  this  unusuiU  public  service. 
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ther 


Because  most  of  the  peo 
station  and  who  read  the  c 
are  farming  folk,  the  wea 
two    great    mediums    of 
printed  words — are  of  the 

Most  of  you  will  realize 
secure  advance  informatioh 
ccntly,  the  Norfolk  Daily 
about  future  weather  contiitions 
this  information  to  its  listeners 
from  farmers  for  this  repor 
to  the  fanning  sections.  I 
perhaps  it  may  contain  sonje 
your  own  constituents: 


)le  who  listen  to  this  great  radio 

)lumns  of  the  Norfolk  Daily  News 

information  given  out  by  these 

nformation — these    spoken    and 

greatest  importance. 

hat  it  means  to  your  farmers  to 

about  the  weather.     Only  re- 

Ijfews  published  a  brief  statement 

The   radio  station   gave 

and  hundreds  of  requests  came 

;.    Because  of  its  vast  importance 

pass  it  on  to  you  in  order  that 

information  which  may  benefit 


based 


The  drought  period   Is  gon< 
for  agriculture  than  1937 
u-eather  forecaster.  In  a 
Monitor  of  November  27.     Tin 
fifties  or  sixties,  he  states. 

He  makes  his  long-range 
zations,  from  calculations 
Bun,  earth,  and  moon  which 
meteorological  variations. 

Rain  will   be  well  distrlbut 
he  states,  but  will  be  especially 
Is  most  needed.    February 
there.     Rain  may  be  a  bit 
not  be  serious  and  won't  bum 

Before  the  spring  planting 
In  for  a  share  of  good  old 

February,  he  predicts,  will 
all  over  the  country.     The 
down  into  Tennessee  and  m 
even   reach   the   Carolinas. 
spring,  he  states. 

July  heat   in  the  eastern 
broken    by   cool    weather,    he 
ranging  from  20  degrees 
May  and  June.     August  will 
the  fall  of  1938  will  probably 

Mr.   Maxwell   does   not 
and  Mississippi  Rivers,  but 
on  the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  an. 
the  next  real  heavy  rains  will 
predicts  tornadoes  in  March 
■evere  hurricane  year,  howevei 


and   1938   should   be   a  better   vear 

accbrding  to  Selby  Maxwell,  lon^-range 

Chicago  dispatch  to  the  Chnsrt;ian  Science 

drought  will  not  be  back  imtil  the 


f  o:  ecasts 


for,  many  commercial  organl- 

on  the  liiagnetlc  attractions  of  the 

le  has  found  chiefly  responsible  for 


(d  throughout   the  country   in    1938, 

heavy  in  the  western  plains  where  it 

Ma4ch,  and  June  will  be  the  wet  months 

In  the  Com  Belt,  but  it  will 

crops. 

season  arrives,  most  of  the  country  is 

winter  weather. 

pijobably  be  a  month  of  snow  blizzards 

cold  wave,  he  states,  will  extend 

of  the  Mississippi  valleys  and  may 

Middle   Wes:   will   have    an   early 


de  iclent 


sev  sre 


os; 

Tlie 


expert 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
/  Tuesday, 


Mr 


"Mr,  LAMBERTSON. 

my  own  remarks  and  a  letter 
F*rank  J.  White,  formerly  . 
hai  Baptist  College  for  over 
ment  of  my  own,  and  extend 
the  Record: 


I  hope  you  will  lend  your 
palgn  of  slaughter  In  China. 
to  war  with  Japan.    I  believe  tliat 
Japan  is  by  a  complete- econoin 

If  Great  Britain,  the  United 
this,  it  would  accomplish  the 
they  are  Japan's  chief 
some,  but  they  could  buy  little 
without  selling. 

This  need  not  lead  to  a  war. 
war.     Japan  would  hardly  be  -p 
and  if  she  did  we  could  slmplr 
Navy  alone. 

This  policy,  of  course,  would 
lose  Japan's  cotton  and  Iron  tr^ide 
her  plan  of  getting  her  cotton 

But  we  can  substitute  our 
all  the  richer. 


custom  ;rs 


so 


add  Mississippi  Valley  regions  will  be 

states,    with    temperarure    variations 

Moirt  of  the  country  will  have  a  warm 

jrobably  be  the  hottest  month,  and 

l^e  moderate,  he  predicts. 

severe   floods   again   oo   the  Ohio 

predicts  floods  during  the  coming  year 

Red  Rivers.     Indications  show  that 

arrive  in  the  fall  of  1939.     He  also 

4nd  April  of  1938.     It  will  not  be  a 

he  states. 


Dr.  White  on  the  Japan-Chinese  Situation 


EXTENSIO.T  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
December  21,  1937 


I 


LETTER   FROM     DR.    FRANK   J.    WHITE 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

from  a  brother-in-law,  Dr. 

pf-ofessor  and  president  of  Shang- 

30  years,  I  am  without  any  cora- 

hls  letter  of  November  15  in 


1  ifluence  to  help  curb  Japan's  cam- 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  go 
the  only  effective  way  of  stopping 
ic  boycott  of  Japanese  trade. 
States.  FYance,  and  Russia  would  do 
F  urpose  without  the  other  powers,  as 
Germany  and  Italy  might  sell 
of  Japan  and  so  she  could  not  buy 

f  we  were  determined  to  keep  out  of 
foolish  as  to  attack  these  nations 
remain  on  the  defenslTe  with  our 


3e  a  loss  to  us  in  trade.     But  we  will 
in  a  few  years  if  she  succeeds  In 

ind  iron  from  China. 

cotton  for  Japanese  silk  n-nd  be 


own 


We  can  easily  do  without  Japanese  manufactures  and  u."?  our 
o^vn.  and  thus  give  work  to  our  own  laborers. 

But  we  would  far  better  suffer  a  temporary  loss  of  trade  rather 
than  to  have  another  world  wur  and  bring  on  another  more  colos- 
sal  depression. 

Japan's  appetite  for  conquest  will  never  be  B.-ited.  Tlie  only 
peace  she  would  accept  now  would  be  complete  d'^mlnation  of  the 
five  northern  Provinces  and  the  emasculation  of  the  rest  of  China. 
.so  that  she  could  work  her  will  permanently  with  the  whole 
Chinese  nation 

Thus  she  could  use  China  as  a  va.st  resorvolr  from  which  to  draw 
raw  materials  and  a  market  for  her  manufactured  coods. 

Given  a  vlrtor>-  and  the  resources  f!f  China  to  draw  from,  Japan 
is  more  than  likely  to  become  an  unbearable  neighbor  for  anyone 
to  live  with-  Very  quickly  all  A.-^iatlc  trade  would  be  lost  to  us. 
Just  as  our  trade  :n  Manchuria  ha.s  gone, 

Japan  should  be  allowed  what  .she  needs  but  not  by  enslaving 
China  and  permanently  jeopardizing  the  peace  of  the  world. 


Business  and  Jobs  Must  Be  Saved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOr.^K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  21,  1937 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  representatives  of  business 
and  industry  from  all  parts  of  the  country  accepted  an 
invitation  to  discuss  Txith  me  certain  proposed  changes  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1936,  incorporated  in  biUs  which  I  had 
introduced  in  the  Congress  for  that  purpose.  Specifically, 
these  bills  dealt  with  the  undistributed-proHts  tax  and  the 
capital  gains  and  losses  tax. 

This  group  of  busine.s.smen  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
numbering  more  than  70.  represented  small,  medium-sized, 
and  large  corporations  engaged  in  the  following  industries: 
Textiles,  hosier^-,  chemicals,  machinery,  lumber,  paper  and 
pulp,  leather,  building  materials,  transportation,  petroleum, 
foodstuffs,  rublxT  coeds,  sporting  goods,  development  enter- 
prises, securities,  and  a  variety  of  other  lines.  They  repre- 
sented a  vast  investment  in  their  enterprises  and  employ 
several  millions  of  men  and  women.  Their  Importance  in 
the  Nation's  econom.ic  life  is  compelling. 

My  remarks  to  this  represt^ntative  group  of  businessmen, 
their  resolutions  prpsented  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
ference, and  the  bills  I  have  since  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  wishes  expres.sed  in  these  resolutions,  follow. 

^DDRE.SS    AT    MAYFT.OWER    HOTEL 

Several  months  ago  it  was  apparent  to  many  of  those  in 
Congress,  as  well  as  to  most  bu.'^messm.en.  that  the  cap.tal- 
gains-and-losses  tax  and  the  undistributed-profits  tax  were 
obstacles  to  business  progress:  that  they  were  holding  back 
recovery  and  should  be  removed  or  substantially  modified. 

SUM.MARY    or    WHAT    H.^S    HAPPE>fED 

On  May  20.  1937,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  (H.  R. 
7152)  mcKiifvTng  the  capital-gains-and-losses  tax;  and  on 
Jime  17,  1937,  I  introduced  a  second  bill  H.  R.  7550)  amend- 
ing substantially  the  undistributed-profits  tax.  On  June  30, 
1937,  in  an  address  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  called  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to  give  consideration  to  these 
bills  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  them  to  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  At  the  time,  it  was  felt  that  I  was  much  like 
one  who  was  attempting  to  stem  the  tide  with  a  broom. 
I  was  called  visionary  and  a  star-gazer.  But  the  leaven  has 
indeed  spread. 

I  have  made  seven  radio  talks;  I  have  given  out  numerous 
press  statements;  and  I  have  made  several  public  addresses 
in  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  presenting  my 
bills  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  I  was  on  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  network  twice,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  twice,  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  twice,  and 
several  times  on  individual  broadcasting  stations.  Chambers 
of  commerce  all  over  the  Nation  have  gone  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  these  and  similar  bills.    11  the  campaign  is  persisted 
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in  and  V(^u  do  not  let  up.  and  you  m.ust  never  let  up  until  you 
get  these  reforms,  I  am  quite  sure  that  our  efforts  will 
meet    with  succe.^^s. 

We  were  the  first  to  take  definite  action  in  these  matters. 
and  as  a  result  of  my  appeal  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
Senators  and  Congressmen  have  received  a  veritable  deluge 
of  communications  from  their  constituents,  giving  in  detail 
their  actual  experiences  with  these  two  particular  taxes. 
Never  in  my  many  years  in  Congress — and  they  number  15 — 
have  I  seen  such  generally  unanimous  con\-iction  that  these 
two  taxes  must  be  drastically  revised  before  we  can  expect 
business  recovery.  Now,  in  many  instances  the  call  is  that 
they  l>e  entirely  removed  before  we  can  expect  a  complete 
recovery.  Tins  is  the  direct  result  of  my  appeal  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

T.AXPAYERS    MUST    ORGANIZE    AKD    WORK    TOCETHES 

I  personally  have  received  many  letters  and  communica- 
tions concerning  these  bills.  As  a  result  I  decided  to  invite 
a  number  of  you  businessmen  who  have  expressed  yourselves 
favorably  to  these  bills  to  meet  in  conference  here  today  and 
to  furnish  the  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  whether  these  bills 
meet  business  requirements. 

I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  the  bills  as  written  will 
give  adequate  relief  and  enable  capital  to  function. 

I  want  you  to  become  cntsaders  and  take  them  back  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  for  their  approval  and  endorse- 
ment. 

I  appeal  to  you  as  patriotic  citizens  to  do  your  part  in 
aiding  in  the  passage  of  these  bills — to  organize  for  relief. 
And,  gentlemen,  first  of  all  you  must  organize;  you  must 
get  together.  With  reference  to  these  taxes,  you  must  unite 
and  orgamze  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  gospel  of  tax 
reform.     I  use  the  word  "organize"  ad\-isedly. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  the  Kingsbndge  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  I  saw  in  a  medium-sized  room  a  small,  undersized 
attendant  in  control  of  about  50  or  60  demented  veterans. 
They  were  learning  trades,  and  they  had  in  their  hands 
rather  blunt  instruments,  includmg  hammers,  saws,  and  so 
forth.  I  .said  to  this  small,  undersized  attendant.  "Are  you 
armed'!'"  He  said,  "No,"  I  said,  'Aren't  you  afraid  that 
these  crazj'  fellows  might  organize  and  do  you  violence?" 
He  replied  quickly,  "Never  fear;  crazy  men  never  organize." 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  is  the  conclusion  not  inescapable  that 
unless  you  businessmen  organize  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing these  much-needed  tax  reforms  you  must  be  crazy? 

GET   ACQUAINTED   ^^^TH    YOrR    REPRESENTATIVES 

In  this  connection  you  businessmen  m^ust  realize  that  a 
little  sugar  goes  a  lot  further  than  vinegar  in  accomplishing 
the  desired  results,  even  with  your  Congressmen.  Your  atti- 
tude and  the  attitude  of  business  generally  toward  Congress- 
men and  Senators  is  most  ill-advised.  I  will  venture  the 
assertion  that  not  50  percent  of  the  men  in  this  room  even 
know  the  names  of  your  local  Congressmen.  I  will  venture 
the  a.ssertion  that  25  percent  of  you  have  never  seen  your 
local  Congressman.  This  is  his  fault  as  well  as  your  own. 
Oftentimes  we  do  not  know  what  your  alms  and  your  aspi- 
lations  are.  We  must  guess  about  it  or  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers, and  frequently  we  get  an  erroneous  conception  of 
what  you  desire.  Seek  out  your  Congressman.  Tell  him 
something  of  your  tax  troubles  and  your  tax  wants,  and  you 
will  get  results.  Start  even  today  before  you  leave  Wash- 
ington. 

You  would  be  lax  in  your  duty  to  yourselves,  your  col- 
leagues, your  stockholders,  your  stockholders'  friends,  and 
your  business  associates  if  you  did  not  go  out  of  your  way  to 
seek  your  Senators  and  your  Congressmen.  You  would  also 
be  derelict  in  your  duty  if  you  did  not  tell  them  something 
of  your  tax  needs  and  desires.  Tell  them  something  about 
what  has  transpired  here  today.  Take  into  consideration 
that  many  do  net  see  eye  to  eye  with  you  on  this  subject. 
Present  to  them  your  arguments  forcibly,  but  brieflj'.  There 
are  many  in  this  Nation  who  do  not  believe  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  for  the  general  welfare. 

LXXXn  —  App~38 


f  JOINT    PEEL^ENTATION     OF     AP.GrMENTS    TO    TAX     Cr.-.' .V  rrTFES 

It  is  my  hope  that  out  of  this  group  meeting  there  will 
be  developed  a  plan  to  make  possible  a  sort  of  unified  pres- 
entation of  your  views  t^^  the  Ways  and  Mean?  Committee 
of  the  House  and  to  the  Finance  Com.mittee  of  the  Senate. 
Scores  of  organizations  and  indinduals  appear  for  weeks  at 
a  time  before  these  committees.  Witnesses  come  thousands 
of  miles  and  talk  and  talk,  and  get  nowhere.  After  li.<^ten- 
ing  to  the  testimony  containing  much  m.isunderstandmg. 
duplication,  omission,  and  confusion,  the  patience  and  en- 
durance of  the  committee  m.embers  are  pretty  well  exha'osted. 

We  should,  out  of  this  assembly,  get  several  Qood  spokes- 
men who  would  present  your  views  before  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
There  .should  be  appointed  a  sort  of  advisory  com.mittee  to 
develop  a  modus  operandi  to  carry  on  the  work  for  you  here 
in  Washmgton  after  you  have  gone  home. 

PROSPECTS    FOE   REl.rEF    BRIGHT 

Despite  all  statements  to  thf  contrary,  the  pn-jspccts  for 
relief  are  ver\-  good.  Many  ranking  officials  of  the  present 
administration  favor  reusion  and  modification  of  these  two 
taxes  and  have  stated  so  publicly.  I  refer  particularly  to 
Chainnan  Eccles  of  the  Federal  Resen-e  Board,  to  Chairman 
Jones  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  to  every 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  Chair- 
man Kennedy  of  the  Mantime  Commission,  to  Senator  Har- 
rison, chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  to 
Secretary  of  Agnculture  Wallace,  AH  of  these  men  feel  that 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  capital  gains  and  losses  tax 
and  the  undistributed-profits  tax. 

Because  of  political  and  practical  circiunstances  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  get  general  tax  revision  at  this  special 
session  of  Congress.  I  desire  it;  so  do  you.  But  the  admin- 
istration has  apparently  negatived  that  idea,  and  so  have 
Senators  Barklo-  and  H.\f.rison,  as  well  as  Congressman 
DouGHTON,  I  firmly  believe  the  President  desires  tax  reform 
and  that  he  wants  to  help  business. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  business  of  the  entire  Nation  needs 
encouragement.  In  that  connection  the  story  is  told  of  an 
angler  who  caught  a  large  pike.  He  took  a  large  fish  bowl, 
filled  it  with  water,  and  inserted  a  glass  partition  in  the 
center  thereof.  On  one  side  of  the  partition  he  placed  the 
big  pike  and  on  the  other  side  he  placed  some  small  gold- 
fish. The  pike  immediately  darted  after  the  goldfish,  a 
natural  prey  for  him.  He  stubbed  his  nose  against  the 
partition.  He  stubbed  his  nose  a  second  time,  and  a  third. 
and  a  fourth.  Rnally  he  gave  up  and  remained  quietly  on 
his  side.  The  angler  then  removed  the  partition,  but  the 
pike  still  remained  on  his  side.  He  had  stubbed  his  nose 
so  oft«n  tliat  he  now  failed  to  respond.  So  it  is  with  busi- 
ness today.  Figuratively  it  has  stubbed  its  nose  so  often  and 
been  hurt  so  frequently  that  it  remains  on  its  side.  It  needs 
a  stimulus  of  hope  and  confidence. 

STABILIZr    BUSINESS    AND    INCREASE    EMPLOYMENT 

I  do  not  think  your  approach  to  Congress  should  be  m.ade 
with  the  idea  of  repealine  these  taxes  for  the  sake  of  busi- 
ness, because  we  are  talking  about  the  whole  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  right  approach  to  Congress  would  be  that 
these  bills  of  mine  would  promote  employment  and  make 
jobs,  and  as  a  result  farm  prices  will  be  stabilized.  My 
primary  interest  in  these  matters  is  to  reestabli.sh  cn:ploy- 
ment  and  stabilize  our  prices,  and  you  cannot  stabilize  the 
price  of  goods  \\ithout  stabilizing  employment. 

I  believe  the  undistributed-profits  tax  has  had  more  effect 
on  the  business  recession  than  any  other  factor  that  could 
be  mentioned.  Industry's  purchasing  power  began  to  go  off 
last  December,  and  it  has  been  accelerating  rapidly  during 
the  past  several  weeks.  While  business  naturally  is  con- 
cerned about  this  situation  and  the  necessity  for  changes  in 
the  undistributed-profits  tax.  nevertheless,  business  should 
not  be  the  most  concerned  in  this  matter.  The  people  who 
are  the  most  affected  are  the  laborers  and  the  farmers,  the 
latter  because  the  farm  income  is  most  affected  by  industrial 
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production.     Industrial    prcduction  indicates   deniand.     De- 


mand IS  a  more  important 


factor  in  determining  price  than 


supply.  If  this  be  true,  anything  which  is  decreasing  indus- 
trial production  is  of  much  concern  to  the  farmer,  it  comes 
to  rest  With  the  farmer  whi  ,e  it  jirst  passes  tlirough  business. 
One  fact  stands  out  clearly  today.  The  business  recession 
tliat  is  under  way  is  brin  ring  in  its  wake  unemployment, 
distress,  and  loss.  The  \^ound  to  industiy  grows  deeper 
ever>-  day.  The  greater  the  delay,  the  more  heroic  must 
be  the  remedy.  The  dovnward  trend  must  be  stopped; 
otherwise  increased  approt  riations  must  be  made  by  Con- 
gress for  unemployment  r;lief.  thus  throwing  the  Budget 
still  further  out  of  kilter.  This  is  not  a  sectional,  political. 
or  a  partisan  matter.    It  is  p  national  problem. 

TO   STOP  BTTSTNTSS    TAILSPD* 

and  numerous  other  industries. 

of   workers   are    being   laid    off 

sjeeking  the  causes  for  such  busi- 

remove  them.     They  are  more 

unless  business  prospers  labor  can- 

nost  rational  statement  coming 

the  C.  I.  O.,  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis, 


LABOE   MOST   ANXIOUS 


In  the  automobile,  steel, 
thousands    and    thousands 
daily.     Labor  leaders  are 
ness  decline,  and  wish  to 
and  more  realizing  that 
not  prosper.      We  have  a 
from  the  lips  of  the  head  o 
who  recently  stated  as  follows 


Miners  (labor)  cannot  make 
are  making   money.      And  I 
of  the  mine  owners   (capital) 
will    testify   to   our    (labor) 
operate  with  them. 


I 


money  unless  mine  ownirs  (capital) 

ihink   that   a   very   large   percentage 

,    now  not  only  share  that  view   but 

\^fllingness — in   fact,   anxiety — to   co- 


The  undistributed-profits  tax  is  a  monkey  wrench  in  the 
machinery  of  business  and  must  be  removed.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  labor  realises  this  a.s  well  as  capital.  Cer- 
tainly, when  70  industriali  ^  of  great  consequence  in  the 
Nation's  business  life  take  the  trouble  to  assemble  in  Wash- 
Ion  me  and  my  colleagues  to  re- 


Ington  at  my  behest  to  peti 


peal  the  undistributed-profjts  tax  and  pledge  themselves  to 
create  a  million  new  jobs. 


.  the  Nation,  indeed,  most  prick 
up  its  ears  and  the  admini  ;tration  must  give  heed. 

My  primary  concern  is    n  safeguarding  the  Jobs  of  the 

in  pro\iding  new  jobs  for  tho.se 
now  unemployed.  The  reiieal  of  these  taxes  will  put  to 
work  immediately  many  millions  of  dollars  that  are  now  idle. 

need  these  jobs,  and  we  need 
them  now.  The  working  rien  and  women  of  this  country 
have  a  greater  interest  at  !take  than  capital,  because  their 
very  existence  depends  on  artion  by  Congress.  No  good  doc- 
suffer  from  a  malady  that  may 


tor  permits  his  patients  to 


prove  fatal  when  he  has  diagnosed  the  case  and  has  at  hand 


a  simple  remedy  that  can  be 


should  Congress  not  ac*.  likewise? 


labc  rers 


mo  ley 


THE    TAX 

The  undistributed-profits 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  all 
to  the  small  and  moderate 
to  impede  progress,  slow 
emplo3nxient.     This 
detriment  to  the  528,000 
equally  detrimental  to 
ment  alike. 

There  Is  a  quaint  oriental 
he  with  nine  millions  of 
The  answer  is,  "The  man 
wants  no  more."    So  it  is 
Especially  do  we  want  no 
tributed-proflts  tax. 

When  the  tax  was  origin 
it  would  be  a  sort  of 
us  that  the  Government 
so-called  kind  mother  who 
spanking  him.    This  tax 
forcing  of  corporations  to 
dends  so  that  wealthy  ind 
have  to  pay  higher  income 
argued  that  this  tax  would 
Treasury.    Like  many  other 
divergent  aims,  it  has  not 


WTHOUT   A    FRIEND 


painlsss 

with 


applied  without  difficulty.    Why 


tax,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  is 

liusiness.  but  especially  annoying 

sized  corporation.    This  act  tends 

recovery,  and  block  the  growth  of 

impediment  of  business  is  not  only  a 

corporations  in  this  country,  but  is 

farmers,  and  the  Govern - 


query:  "Which  is  the  happier— 

or  he  with  nine  daughters?" 

\nth  nine  daughters,  because  he 

mth  taxes.    We  want  no  more. 

nore  of  the  t3^pe  of  the  undis- 


^ly  presented  we  were  told  that 

tax.    Experience  has  shown 

this  tax  is  very  much  like  the 

gave  her  son  chloroform  before 

as  its  avowed   purpose  the 

ya.y  out  their  earnings  in  divl- 

vlduals  who  own  stocks  would 

taxes.    Incidentally,  it  was  also 
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SOnNP    BfSINFSS    DEMANDS    RE.SERVIS 

I  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  peniiit  corporations  to  put 
a.-ide  pai't  of  their  earnings  in.  co-jd  ytars  to  be  u.sed  a.s  a 
reserve  for  bad  years.  Thou«;ands  of  years  a^'o  Joseph  scl',-^  d 
this  s^iinc  basir  probiern  i;y  stcring  wheat.  We  can  help 
solve  our  presrnr  prnblfm  of  the  business  cycle  by  .sav:ny 
money  and  cap:ral.  Indeed,  our  whole  prc.^^ent  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  prcdxaiod  on  the  fact  that  there  shall  be  sot 
aside  a  resfrv^  .igam.^t  unemployment  and  old  age.  We 
should  apply  the  san^e  principle  to  corporations  and  capital. 

Figures  of  »he  United  States  Depanment  of  Commerce 
shew  that  :n  the  years  betwt^n  1930  and  1934  the  national 
income  pa;d  out  exceeded  the  national  income  produced  by 
a  total  of  mor-  ih.in  $26,000,000,000.  That  huge  sum  repre- 
sented the  contribution  that  busme-ss  made  to  emergency 
relief  durmcr  5  df  prr-ssion  years.  These  pajnaents  m  excess 
of  income  were  made  pcs^ibi*  only  because  surpluses  had 
been  accumuiatrd. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you.  and  I  think  it  is  Important 
that  ycu  understand,  that  the  chief  victims  of  the  undis- 
tributed-profits tax  are  those  included  in  the  so-called  sub- 
merged one-third  of  our  population.  The  critici.sm  of  this 
tax  is  coming  mainly  from  the  many,  not  the  few.  The 
lower  one-third  of  businesse.^  that  are  iil-clad,  ill-fed.  and  ill- 
housed  are  the  ones  who  are  protpsting  most.  Existing  tax 
policies  tend  to  reduce  the  opportunities  for  private  employ- 
ment of  the  subniert'f  d  third.  A  revival  of  the  free  flow  of 
capital  into  productive  cmpio.vment  i.s  clearly  a  prerequisite 
for  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  submerged  third  that  we 
are  all  so  anxious  and  eager  to  bring  about. 

PROPOSED    TAX    CH.^NGES    INADEQUAT* 

It  is  reported  that  tentative  agreements  have  been  reached 
by  the  tax  subcommittee  of  the  House  Waj-s  and  Mearjs 
Committee  to  exempt  from  the  surtax  provisions  of  the  rev- 
enue m.easure  ccrporatinns  ^nth  earnings  up  to  a  certain 
figure  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $25,000  per  year.  Such  treat- 
ment is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  present  situation  and 
is  dealing  with  the  .<;ubjf^ct  only  by  halves.  If  the  principle 
of  the  undistributed -profits  tax  is  wrong  for  some  business, 
it  is  wrong  for  all  bu.sine.s.;, 

Strangely  enough,  all  .statements  so  far  given  out  have  em- 
phasized the  high  prTcentac;e  of  corporations  that  will  be 
aflfected  by  the  changes  proixi.spd  by  the  .=aibcommitt<:e. 
TTiLs  mean.^  very  little,  if  anj-thing,  in  providing  Jobs  for 
workers  tlirough  the  expan.sion  of  private  business.  The 
amount  of  earnings  of  a  corporation  by  themselves  mean 
little  or  nothing  .so  far  as  they  may  be  iLsed  as  a  test  for 
future  capital  requirement.^;  of  the  corporation  for  expan- 
sion, replacpment  of  obsolete  equipm*'>nt  and  machinery,  and 
the  creation  of  new  jobs.  For  example,  earnings  of  $25,000 
might  represent  very  large  profits  for  a  small  corporation 
and  might  be  more  than  ample  to  meet  its  requirements  in 
the  way  of  .surplus  or  re.serve.  On  the  other  hand,  $25,000 
would  mean  nothing  to  a  large  corporation  requiring  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  sound  business  expansion. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is  not  the  total  number 
of  corporations,  but  what  they  do.  that  counts  In  determining 
the  good  or  bad  effects  of  tax  legislation.  Treasury  returns 
will  show  that  possibly  80  percent  of  the  corporations  in  this 
country  earn  only  about  10  or  15  percent  of  the  taxable  in- 
come. The  remaining  20  percent  of  the  corporations  earn 
85  to  90  percent  of  the  taxable  income  of  American  business 
enterprises. 

It  is  this  small  percentage  of  corporations,  with  large  tax- 
able income,  that  give  employment  to  the  masses  of  the 
laborers  in  this  country.  They  not  only  employ  most  of  the 
workers,  but  they  purchase  most  of  the  raw  materials  and 
constitute  the  most  vital  factor  In  the  revival  of  business 
generally.  Therefore,  such  changes  In  the  laws  as  have  been 
suggested,  which  neglect  consideration  of  the  corporations 
providing  85  to  90  percent  of  the  taxable  income,  and,  con- 
sequently, providing  a  greater  source  of  employment,  do  not 
recognize  the  facts  and  do  not  meet  the  situation  squarely. 
We  must  be  fair  to  business — large  and  small — if  we  are  to 
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protect  the  jobs  of  those  at  present  employed  and  to  create 
new  jobs  for  tho.se  unemployed. 

THE    CAPITAL-GAINS    TAX 

Private  industry  must  lead  the  march  back  to  complete 
business  recovery.  There  now  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment among  legislative  leaders,  administrative  heads  of  the 
Government,  bui^mess  leaders,  and  labor  leaders  that  repeal 
of  the  capital-gains  tax  will  open  the  flood  gates  of  industry 
and  business.  Public  opinion  is  so  thoroughly  aroused  over 
the  iniquiiu's  of  this  tax  and  its  damper  upon  recovery  that 
succ»^ss  of  repeal  .^^eems  assured. 

R.'cently,  Secretary  Morgenthau,  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, stated: 

The  ba.^lc  neod  today  Is  to  fostrr  the  full  application  of  the 
driving  force  of  private  capital  We  want  to  see  capital  go  into  the 
productive  cha!in<'ifi  of  private  industry.  We  want  to  see  private 
buslnes.-^  e.xpai.d 

How  can  business  expand,  how  can  private  capital  go  into 
productive  enterprises  when  the  present  heads-I-win  tails- 
you-Io.se  policy  of  the  capital-gains  tax  is  continued  in  force 
by  the  Federal  Government?  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
contemplates  investing  his  money  in  the  stock  or  securities 
of  a  corporation.  If  the  project  is  not  successful,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  his  invest- 
ment. "If  the  project  is  successful  the  Government  takes  a 
large  part  of  the  gain.  How,  under  these  circumstances, 
can  anyone  expwt  pri\-ate  capital  to  be  invested  in  produc- 
tive enterprises? 

SHORT-SIGHTED    TAX     POLICT 

This  short-sighted  tax  interferes  with  normal  business 
tran.saction.s  and  accentuates  the  fluctuations  of  the  business 
cycle.  It  forces  capital  to  lie  idle.  It  restricts  and  hinders 
both  individuals  and  corporations  from  selling  capital  as.sets 
and  tran-sfemng  their  funds  to  more  productive  enterprises. 
Thus,  the  number  of  jobs  are  lessened.  It  keeps  funds  out 
of  new  ent-erpnscs  and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  especially  harm- 
ful. Why  start  a  new  business  or  expand  a  growing  business 
when  any  gams  will  be  taken  by  the  Government  but  no 
allowances  made  for  any  losses? 

It  retards  the  circulation  of  money  and  Slows  down  busi- 
ness. Of  coujv.\  this  means  that  le.ss  laborers  are  emplo^'ed 
and  le.ss  goods  are  produced  for  everybody.  This  is  certainly 
contrary  to  the  administration's  basic  program  of  "a  more 
abundant  life." 

Everyone  needs  better  business;  the  producer  needs  it  to 
meet  his  expenses;  the  investor  needs  it  to  put  his  money  to 
work:  the  Government  needs  it  to  secure  the  revenue  neces- 
.sary  to  meet  its  operatmg  costs;  but.  most  important  of  all, 
the  workman  need^  it  to  safeguard  his  job  at  steady  wages. 
How  can  we  get  it  unless  we  revise  our  tax  policies  to  make 
such  an  end  possible? 

That  is  the  story  of  the  capital-gains  tax  in  operation.  It 
works  precisely  the  .same  whether  it  be  in  Wall  Street,  in 
Texas,  in  Georgia,  or  an>'whcre  else  in  the  country.  And 
the  net  result  is  the  freezing  of  capital  that  might  otherwise 
be  put  into  some  economically  remunerative  enterprise. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  compelling  logi- 
cal rea.son  for  denying  a  proposal,  the  need  for  which  is 
clfar.  the  nature  of  which  is  reasonable,  and  the  possibilities 
of  which  are  almost  unlimited. 

CilVFRNME.VT    RrVEN-TTT    ^^^LL    INCHEA.SE 

Tlie  Government  will  lose  no  revenue  by  repealing  the 
unfair  provisions  of  these  two  taxes.  Any  temporary  re- 
duction in  tax  payments  the  first  year  will  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  tremendous  gains  in  revenue  due  to  ex- 
pansion and  increase  of  business  operations  in  succeeding 
years  that  would  flow  directly  and  indirectly  from  such  tax 
reforms.  Such  action  would  actually  hasten  the  date  at 
which  the  Federal  Budget  could  be  balanced.  Such  a  course 
of  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  would  remove  the  jitters 
from  which  the  country  seems  to  be  suffering,  and  would 
be  the  most  decisive  step  that  could  be  taken  to  restore 
waning  confidence. 

Congress  recognized  a  similar  situation  in  1921,  when  it 
realized  that  our  tax  laws  not  only  were  preventing  normal 


business  transactions,  but  were  also  causing  a  loss  of  rev- 
enue to  the  Government.  Relief  provisions  were  in.serted 
in  the  tax  measure  of  that  year,  and  revenue  from  the  capi- 
tal-gains tax  alone  jumped  to  more  than  $300  000.000  in  (\ 
single  year.  Compare  that  figure  with  the  estimated  yield 
of  about  $50,000,000  for  the  present  year.  It  cannot  reason- 
ably be  doubted,  in  \iew  of  the  facts,  that  these  relief  pro- 
\1.sions  did  bring  about  transactions  which  would  not  have 
occurred  othenvise.  It  is  equally  certain,  as  evidenced  by 
the  record,  that  there  also  was  a  large  net  gain  m  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

RESOLtmONS 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  busines.s  and  industry  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  held  at  the  call  of  Representative  "Eman- 
TEL  Ce:j.er.  of  New  York,  on  December  1,  1937  at  the  Hotel 
Mayflower.  Washington,  D,  C  .  which  wa^  attended  bv  mere  than 
72  individuals,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

■■Wherca.';  an  appeal  by  Repre.sentative  Emanltil  Ce:.:.ee  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  wi^  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
June  30.  1937.  to  give  consideration  to  H  R.  75.50,  relating  to  the 
undistributed-profits  tax.  introduced  June  17.  1937.  and  to  H.  R. 
7152.  relating  to  the  capital  gain.s  and  lc^■.M;s  tax.  introduced  May 
20,  1937:   and 

"Whereas,  sub.'^quent  appeals  were  made  by  Representative  Cel- 
LER  by  way  of  the  radio,  pre.s,s,  and  forumi  to  give  consideration 
to  these  measures:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

■'Ra^oltcd.  That  the  following  reply  to  such  appeals  be  made: 

■'These  recommendations  take  into  considrration  the  element 
of  time  and  the  effect  of  these  mea.sures  upon  Government  reve- 
nues, unemplo>-ment  of  capital  aiid  labor,  agriculture  and  business 
recovery  and  growth.  They  are  the  result  of  mquiri,  study,  and 
decision,  arrived  at  through  actual  contact  with  business  as  ap- 
plied to  the  two  levies  in  question 

■'We  believe  that  an  emergency  exists  which  c  ills  for  immediate 
relief  by  Congre.ss  and  one  that  justiiles  spocial  consideration  at 
the  special  session  of  Congress,  independent  of  general  tax  revision. 

"If  Ccngrr.ss  will  effect  the  changes  here  euI vacated  it  is  our  con- 
\-lction  that  as  a  re.'^ult  mere  th;in  1.000.000  men  and  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  are  now  idle  will  be  put  to  work:  and.  further- 
more, that  the  general  net  revenue  of  the  Government  will  not  be 
reduced,  but.  on  the  contrar\-,  that  It  will  be  increased;  and  the 
plan  of  promptly  balancing  the  Budget  will  not  be  adversely 
affected.  Lastly,  It  is  our  conviction  that  these  changes  will 
greatly  aid  in  restoring  the  full  confidence  of  business  in  the 
Government, 

"r'XDISTP.IEITED-PROnTS    TAX 

"We  therefore  urge  that  Congress  pass  not  later  than  Derrmber 
20.  19:'i7.  a  joint  resolution  repealing  the  corporate  und;.-;t;-:buied- 
profits  tax 

"EMERGENCY     RESOLtmON 

"In  the  event  that  the  desired  repeal  of  the  undi.=tributed-profits 
tax  cannot  be  effected  by  I>ecember  20,  19S7.  as  advocated,  we 
request  that  the  Congress  by  Joint  resolution  defer  to  July  1,  1938. 
the  application  of  the  undistributea-profits  ta.x  to  all  taxable  vears 
ccmmencmg  after  E>ecember  31,  1936.  and  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1938  .  Thus  corporations  would  not  be  peualized  by  reason  of 
diviciend  policy  in  the  interim. 

"CAPn^AL   GAINS    AND    LOSSES    TAX 

"We  further  urge  that — 

"1.  The  capital  gains  and  losses  tax  be  repealed   in  its  entirety. 

"2.  In  the  event  that  this  is  not  possible,  it  be  amended  as 
follows  in  the   case  of   both   individuals   and   corporations; 

"(a)  There  be  exempted  from  its  application  gains  and  losses 
resulting  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets  held  for 
more  than   1   year, 

"(b)  With  respect  to  transactions  in  capital  assets  held  1  year 
or  less  resulting  in  a  net  gam,  the  taxpayer  be  given  the  option 
of  adding  such  gain  to  his  ordinary  net  income  or  having  it  taxed 
at  a  flat  rate  of  12' o   percent. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  transactions  in  capital  as.sets  held  1  year 
or  less  resulting  in  a  net  loss,  the  loss  be  deducted  from  ord;nary 
net  Income,  with  the  limitation  tliat  the  tax  otherwu^^e  payable 
on  such  ordinary  net  income  shall  not  be  decreased  by  more 
than  12 '-3  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  net  lo.ss 

"3  Such  action  be  taken  by  Congress  not  later  than  Decem.ber 
20.  1P37. 

"note 

"Attention  Is  directed  to  the  fact  that  according  to  reliable 
estimates  the  pre.'^ent  capital  gains  and  losses  tax  will  not  yield 
more  than  $30,000,000  for  the  yeai'  1937.  The  present  tax  freezes 
capital  in  the  middle  and  higher  brackets,  where  there  is  volum.e. 
It  reduces  most  of  the  other  Go\ernmcnt  revenues  by  retarding 
trade   and   becomes  a  primary   contributing   cause   of   panics. 

"The  repeal  of  the  capital  gains  and  los,ses  tax  will  increa.=;e  the 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Government  by  an  estimated  miinimum  of 
$250,000,000  a  year,  as  well  as  stimulate  business  and  decrea.se  un- 
employment of  men  and  money.  Tlie  repeal  of  this  tax  will  dis- 
courage panics  by  permitting  immediate  buying  and  selling  without 
prohibitive  penaities.  It  will  encourage  and  promote  the  building 
and  buying  of  small  homes  under  the  proposed  new  Housing  Act. 
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A  bill  (H.  R.  8732)  to 

to  capl 

Be  it  enacted,  etc^  That 
be  amended  to  read  as 

"(a)    General  rule:   The 
of  a  capital  asset  shall  no 
gross  income  or  net  Incom. 

"(bi    Definition  of  caplt 
'capita!   assets'   means 
not  connected  with  his 
stock  in  trade  of  the 
would  properly  be  included 
hand   at   the  close   of   the 
taxpayer  primarily  for   salt 
of  his  trade  or  business. 

"(c)    Gains   and   losses 
of  this  title — 

"  ( 1 )    gains  or  losses  froT^ 
sldered  as  gains  or  losses 
and 

"(2)   gains  or  losses 
leges   or  options  to  buy 
gains  or  losses  from  sales 

"(d)    Retirement  of 
amounts   received  by  the 
debentures,  notes,  or 
ness  Issued  by  any  corporajt 
emment   or   political   subd^', 
or  In  registered  form,  shal 
exchange  therefor." 
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(surtax  on  undistribut-ed  prof.t?)    on 

ijthout  penalty,  until  Julv  l,  1938.  fo-  all 

after  December  31,    1936,   and   eiid.rg 


the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  with  respect 
al  gains  and  losses 

section  117  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936 
foil  >ws : 

;ain  or  loss  upon  th*  saJe  or  excian;;- 
;  be  taJten  into  account  in   com^puting 


assets:   For  the  purposes  of  this  titl(>, 

property  held  by  the  tJixpaycr    fwhe-l-i-'r  '^r 

or  business),  but  does  not   incl'ide 

or  other  property  ol  a  kind  "stikh 

in  the  inventory  of  the  taxpayer  if  rn 

taxable   year,   or  property   heki   bv   ^hc 

to   customers  in   ttie  ordlnarv   aiurso 


f ;  om  short  sales,  etc.:    For  the  pui-pose 


fiom 


short  sales  of  property  chall  be  con- 
sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  afset.s- 


or 


cr 


attrlprutable  to  the  failure  to  exercise  frlv'.- 

sell   property   shall    be   considered    as 

exchanges  of  capital  assets. 

etc.:   For  the  prurposes  of  this   titl\ 

bolder  upon   the   retirement  of   bund;^. 

certificates  or  other  evideiices  of   Indebted - 

on   (including  those  issued  by  a  cov- 

vislon   thereof),   with   interest   coupons 

:   be  considered  as  amoomts  received  la 

3f   section   23    and    section    118    of    the 
hereby  repealed. 

made  by  this  act  shall   apply  only  to 
after  December  31,  1938.    i 


the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  with  respect 
on  undistributed  profits 

section  14  otf  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936 
I^ofits)    is  hereby  repealed  with  resspect 
after  December  SI.  1A36. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RKMAliKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  J.  DeMUTH 

OF  rEKKSYLVANLV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATR'ES 

Tuesday.  December  21.  1937 

Mr.  DeMUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  nx>minc  whJe  r;  aectmg 
upon  the  problem  of  helping  business  in  general  by  t-Lmu- 
kiiii:::  the  building  industry  through  H.  R.  8730,  I  re  >  .vlJ 
a  paniphlet  which  contained  an  address  by  Hon.  II  uit-r 
Cuniminfis  entitled  "The  United  Siatca  Probkm  of 
Monopoly." 

There  also  came  to  my  mind  the  parncrraiTh  in  Boeckh's 
Manual  of  Appraisals  entitled  'Tho  Variable  Dollar,"  m 
whjcli  a  table  shovs's  values  that  arc  ir.terchanEreable  through 
a  dollar,  namely,  75  minutes  of  labor,  2  bu.-hels  of  wh*?at.  1  •  _> 
pounds  of  wool.  28  miles  of  railroad  ride,  1  inch  of  ad\-cr'i5- 
ing  spac:  30  st'conis  of  broadcasi  inc.  $100  used  for  2  monihs, 
100  icrmvjcm  brick.  20  loaves  of  bread,  5  callons  of  cai-obne, 
50  newspapers.  2  jwunds  of  candv,  t±ir(;e-f';urth  barrel  port- 
land  ce:.;enT.  and  2C  pounds  of  crude  rubber. 

In  considerii^g  the  value  of  a  property  you  can.  no  doubt, 
apprecuite  the  fact  tliat  the  exchange  \aluc  of  the  vast 
number  of  products  that  enter  into  the  value  of  a  home.  The 
importance  of  a  commodity  dollar  immedi.i'.rly  bt conus  evi- 
dent as  well  as  a  uniform  supply  of  credit  money  which 
directly  afTects  the  exchantre  value  of  rur  cniinon  medium 
of  exchange  or  com^ion  denominator,  the  dollar. 

The  bu'Jdintr  industry-  i^presents  an.  exchar.ire  of  a  va.st 
number  cf  commodities  allecung  tlie  exchange  valu"  of 
goods  and  services  of  all  labor,  be  it  on  the  farm  or  in  man- 
ufacturing. It  ha.t  been  stat/d  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics "for  every-  dollar  sp-^nt  m  the  bu'.ldinc  industry.  $2.50 
is  spent  b':>h:nd  the  hnes  by  the  industries  supported  by  ihr 
buildin::^  lndu.^t:•y."  Indeed,  the  various  foods  consumed  by 
the  m^^chanics  i?l  C''T.'Tatinc  the  human  eaerpy  to  a  grta' 
extent  was  ar.d  is  .sui:'P<jried  by  the  b'oilding  indu.-^trirs  and 
are  part  of  the  oxcliange  value  of  the  finished  product,  the 
home. 

It  cannc*-  be  d*'n:cd  tha^  the  curtailment  of  credit  money 
by  the  private  coinage  ar-nci-'s  did  cause  the  collapse  of  our 
business  structure  by  withdrawing  from  our  people  the  com- 
mon unit  used  in  exchange  of  their  products  or  goods  that 
they  had  to  uff^>r  for  exrhange.  If  busmess  and  industry  is 
ever  to  bo  F-tabili/'^'d  and  l*'t  flow  at  an  e\'en  and  natural 
velocity  for  the  gpneral  welfare  of  the  citi/'^ens  of  our  country, 


'Ob'a.nf  cl  'lirn'j 


thf  f^tablishmcnt  of  a  com- 


it  cari  onlv  b 

mndity  dollar  and  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
issuing  and  controlling  the  necessary  amount  of  this  niedium 
of  exchanee,  the  credit  dollar. 

Ev'^'n  while  Mr  Ro^spvelt,  our  President,  was  endeavoring 
to  h'-lp  the  pof)pl(^  nf  our  rmintry.  our  industries,  and  oui' 
financial  insti'U'ions,  th^  banks  continued  to,  and  still  art} 
contmir.ng  to,  work  contrary  to  the  interests  of  our  country 
by  continually  withdrawing  credit  money.  The  bankers  con- 
t:nue  to  threaten  and  harass  mortgagors,  and  with  incrca.sed 
intensity  t!.-  mortgag-:^  is  reducod.  It  may  be  well  to  iio'c 
that  when  Mr.  Andrevc  W.  Mellon,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, was  calling  a:,  i  retiring  Government  bonds,  we  were 
going  through  a  great  penod  of  prosperity  due  to  the  fact 
that  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  were  compelled 
to  fijnctioii  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created  by 
Issuing  credit  to  private  industry.  Today  by  issuing  tax-frt^- 
Government  bonds  we  are  encouraging  banks  to  work  agamst 
the  best  interests  of  our  country.  Now  banks  refuse  to  grant 
credit  to  pri\-ate  industries,  but  prefer  to  accept  welfare  by 
tniying  tax-free  Government  bonds.  We  are  abetting  and 
encouraenng  this  practice  and  in  part  are  to  blame  for  this 
unhealthy  condition. 

It  is  my  opinion  the  value  represented  in  a  home  which  is 
made  up  ol  the  goods  and  services  rendered  by  the  vast  ma- 
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jority  of  the  Am.^rican  c-tizens  is  of  much  greater  value  than 
the  $20  of  poods  and  services  rendered  by  thr  inhabitants  of 
Africa  in  mining  and  refining  an  ounce  of  gold.  This  African 
gold  is  sold  to  the  United  States  Government  for  a  profit'  of 
$15  and  we  then  store  it  under  the  ground  and  pronounce  the 
words  "hocus  pocus.  this  is  now  worth  $35  of  currency."  while 
our  own  natural  resources  and  the  potential  services  of  our 
mechanics  and  ailisans,  made  more  efficient  through  our  edu- 
cational system,  .ire  of  no  real  value. 

Our  present  monetary  rystcm  contradicts  the  statement  of 
our  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  who  in 
dedicating  the  Grand  Coulee  D-m,  niadr  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  endure  for  many  thousands  of  years- 
tpsilfylng  to  the  imagination,  the  Ingenuity,  and  skill  of  this  ven- 
eration. It  is  not  a  Stale  or  a  regional  undertaking-  it  is  a  na- 
tional developmen'..  Tlie  wealtli  it  will  produce  will  be  part  of  our 
national  as.sels. 

Within  a  few  days  we  w-ill  b(  conveypd  to  our  homes  and 
families  by  means  of  our  transportation  sy.stem  n.adc  up  cf 
railroads,  air  lines,  or  by  automotive  power.  Tran.sporiation 
is  highly  developed  in  this  country  and  to  date  our  trans- 
poitation  system  has  never  coUap.sed. 

Our  citizens  have  been  educatrd  and  trained  to  such  a 
large  degree  and  at  considerable  expense  that  they  arc  our 
greatest  resource  Our  educational  system  contributes  greatly 
to  the  potential  vaiiir  of  (  ur  citizens.  Our  farmers  and  our 
farms  produce  and  raise  agricultural  products  in  super- 
abundance .'^urScient  so  that  no  man  should  ever  no  hungry. 
Our  industrie.s  are  more  highly  developed  and  capable  of 
manufacturing  goods  in  quantities  almost  large  enough  to 
supply  the  de:ire5  of  all  tho.'^e  who  have  other  va'uable°ccm- 
mcdlties  and  services  to  offer  in  exchange.  However,  cur 
most  vital  transportation  system,  our  medium  of  exchange, 
has  again  collapsed.  The  privately  o'.\iied  system  of  manu- 
facture of  credit  money  is  most  certainly  in  need  of  recon- 
struction. It.s  i).-opor  ep'Ta'ion  is  so  necescary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  all  our  ixopie  and  tlv-ir  general  welfare  it  can  no 
longer  be  left  to  th.e  caprice  and  control  of  selfish  private 
agencies,  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  cur  citizens. 

By  H.  R.  S730  we  are  attcm.pting  the  impossible  bv  w.ring 
together  the  sui^Tstrucfure  bu;lt  on  an  unstable  foundation. 
Failure  cracks  frjni  time  to  tin.c  are  bound  to  api>f\ar.  The 
structure  will  aciin  fail  unless  it  is  built  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion. 


Rep:ionr.lizalion  of  Natural  Resources 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OK    COLOR.MiO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKI'RESEXTATIVES 
Tuesdcy.  December  21.  1937 


ANALYSIS   OF   AND   COMMENTS   OX   TliE   MANSFIELD    BILL 

(H.    R     7366) 


Mr.  TA\T.OR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  3  last 
Representative  Mansfield,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  introduced  a  bill  iH.  R.  7365)  to 
provide  for  the  regional  cortservation  and  development  of  the 
national  resources,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  bill  con- 
tains 53  pages. 

There  was  a  companion  bill  introduced  at  the  same  tim.e 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Norris — S  2555.  Those  bills  are 
of  almost  unlinii' cd  scope.  Their  objects  are  "to  develop, 
integrate,  and  coordinate  plans,  projects,  and  activities  for 
or  incidental  to  tl  e  promotion  of  navigation,  the  control  and 
prevention  of  flocds.  the  safeguarding  of  navigable  waters, 
and  the  rcclemation  of  public  lands,  to  conserve  the  waters, 
soil,  minerals,  an^i  forest  rcsoiu-ces  of  the  Naticn,"  and  so 


forth.  While  many  of  the  main  purposes  of  those  measures 
are  laudable,  insofar  as  they  apply  to  the  waters  of  the 
streams  throughout  the  entire  arid  region  of  the  West  they 
are  in  bold  violation  of.  and  absolutely  destructive  of  the 
vested  property  rights  and  the  established  svstem  of  develop- 
ment of  any  western  resources  by  irrigation  and  reclamation 
of  our  pubhc  and  private  lands.  They  utterly  ignore  the 
doctrine  of  priority  of  water  rights  by  appropriation,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  agricultural  development  through- 
cut  the  arid  West. 

The  entire  delegation  ;n  Congress  from  13  of  the  Western 
States  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  measure  in  its  present 
form  and  we  have  appeared  before  that  Committee  and  pre- 
sented as  forcibly  as  we  could,  our  objections  to  it.  I  made 
an  exhaustive  statement  myself  before  that  committee  about 
10  days  ago,  presenting  what  I  believe  are  the  sentiments 
and  rights  of  the  people  of  thosp  States  concerning  the  waters 
Within  that  region.  At  that  time  I  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee "An  analysis  of  and  ccmmrnts  on  the  Mansfield  bill. 
H.  R.  736o."  as  it  would  affect  our  Western  States.  Tliat 
analysis  was  prepnr.  d  by  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board,  which  is  an  ctTicial  crganization  headed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  creak'd  by  law  with  authority  to  spt-ak  for  the  State 
of  Colorado.  That  analv-sis  has  been  prepared  by  some  half 
dozen  of  Colorado's  ablest  lawTers.  including  our  attorney 
g'-ncral  and  several  eminent  engineers,  including  our  State 
engineer.  I  feel  very  earnestly  that  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try should  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  effect  that  the  regional- 
izing program  would  have  on  the  West. 

By  permission  of  the  House  I  enclose  herewith  t^-^t 
analysis,  as  follow-s: 

An.mysis  of  Tin  M.\xsfield  Eili..  H,  R    73C5 

A  bi;:  to  provide  for  regional  con.'^rvation  and  development  of  the 

national  resources  and  for  other  purposes 

DU^SIONS    OF   THE  BILL 

The  bill  :.=;  53  pages  long.  One  division  is  title  I.  another  t^t'e  II 
and  a  third  title  III.  The  lirst  states,  among  other  t':imes'  the 
purpoi-f  of  the  bill,  and  creates  seven  reponal  planum?  agencies 
which  are  to  be  instrumentalities  of  the  Government  and'which 
are  to  recommend  plans  to  the  President  anci  the  Concrress  of 
projects  and  aciivUies  for  the  utUrzaiion  cf  water.  .'^oJ,  riin«^-a's 
and  forests  cf  tl.eir  respective  rcgii.ns.  "      ''  • 

Title  II  authoriires.  among  oth.-=r  things,  the  President  to  create 
ro2ional  power  authorities  to  construct,  acquire,  and  operate  power 
plants  and  to  s?!l  or  di=tribute  electrical  energy,  and  in  connection 
wu!i  such  cperalicn  to  serve  also  the  interests  of  navigation  flood 
control,  and  irrigaticn.  Title  II  docs  net  p.-cv;cle  primarily  for 
projects  other  than  for  electrical  energy-. 

Title  III  authorizes  the  appropriation  cf  such  stiir..-;  from  tiT^e  to 
time  as  may  be  necessary-  to  carry  out  the  proviiion.s  of  the'act. 

THE     PURPOSES     AND     CONSTITUTTON.^L     GflOrXDS     OK     THE     BILL 

The  purposes  of  the  biU  and  the  constitutionai  rrour.ds  .'-peci- 
fied  in  support  ol  the  purpo.'^es  arc  set  lorth  lu  Hue  1.  section    1 


Id    aie    to    control    fiocds,    saieiraard    na\.r.at]on 


recLuni    publio 


lands,  conserve  the  water,  soil,  mineral,  and  fore.^t  resources  of  the 
Nation,  stabilize  and  increase  employment— all  to  the  end  of  pro- 
moting interstate  commtrce,  the  national  defense,  and  the  ee^c-aJ 
welfare.  '     *  -  --  - 

TrTLE     I DEALING      WITH      PLANNnNG      AGENCIES      ANALYZED      IN      GREATEB 

DETArL 

Rigiorml   planning   agcnx'irs 

One  planning  agency  is  created  for  eacli  cf  f^even  .'specified  d^a-'n- 
ape  basins,  to  wit:  Tlie  Atlantic  seaboard  plannmc;  acercv  G^x-'st 
Lake.<:-Ohlo  planning  acrency:  Tennessee  Valley  planning' arency- 
Missouri  Valley  planning-  agency:  Arkansas  planning  apcnc--  South- 
western planning  agency  and  the  Co]um.bia  V,T.!:ev  'planninff 
agency  (.sec.  2).  Since  drainage  basins  Include  boll;  -streams  a-^d 
tributaries.  It  follows  that  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  a^eucirs  would 
e.xtcnd  to  tributaries.  The  President  may  redenne  from  time  \,o 
time  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  seven  regions  isec.  2) 
Regional  dircclors  and  ccmriitices 

Each  plannins  a-ency  is  to  consist  of  a  regional  ccn.'^ervatlon 
ccm.mittee  or  committees,  of  which  a  regional  planning  director 
shall  t.'  a  member  and  the  chief  administrative  cfficer°  All  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  appointment  of  the  director 
is  to  be  confirm.ed  by  the  Senate  (sec.  3  (a)  (b)).  The  reg;c::al 
director  carries  out  the  policies  of  the  conservation  comm-*tec  « •=(  c 
3(c)). 

"The  regional  planning  ae-encies  shall  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  President  •  •  •  jq-  ^^le  purpose  of 
in.'^uring  appropriate  conformity  of  regional  plan.s  to  a  national 
policy  and  appropriate  coordination  of  regional  plans"  (sec    4  la)). 

The  most  important  functions  of  the  planning  agencies  are  to 
study  and  to  devise  and  submit  plans  to  the  President  and  to  tho 
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coop  srate 


Congress  for  projects  wherebr 
use  of  the  Nation's  water,  st 
eluding;  the  control  of  water 
the  agencies  are  to  coop 
departments  of  the   Govemrji 
mandeer  the   latters'  servi 
too.  the  agencies  are  to 
cooperative  agencies  (nothin 
"With  private  aigencles  that  are 
in  accumiilating  data  and  de 
In  submitting  plans  to  thd 
reccmmendatlons  conducive 
regional,  and   local  agencies 
activities,  and  also  shall   i 
to  the  same  general  end  (sec 


nclude 


Subm  3sion 


srest 


developments 


Once  a  year  each  regional 
President  plans  for  the  cons 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  of 
the  bill,  namely.  conservatioi|L 
mineral,    and    forest 
guarding  navigation,  reclamation 
water,  soil,  mineral,  and  fo 

If  the  President  approves 
to  the  Congress  with  his 
the  agencies  for  plans  for 
out  the  pvuposes  of  the  act 
•      •     •     integrated 
of  two  or  more  regional  pla 
or  reaaelgn     •     •     •     to  any 
as  he  finds  necessary  or 
natural  and  economic 
grated  developments"  (sec.  5 

Prepar^ 

Plans  shall  Include  proj 
tlon  and  integrated  developm 
and  Include  "improved 
fertilization  and  cultivation 

Plans  shall    include 
tion,  and  other  beneficial 
sources,  and  the  "Integration 
activities"  (sec.  6  (b)    (1)   (2) 

Plans  may  Include  projects 
ments  of  Government  or  by 
by  the   letter's   etubdlvlslons 
States   or   the   States    (or 
(sec.  8  (c) ). 

Plans  contemplate  jurlsdldti 
utarles  as  well  as  main  strean  js 

Plans   shall    classify  projeqts 
employment  (sec.  6  (d)) 

Inters 


nring 


bounc  aries 


methi>ds 


consi  ^i-v 


uses 


tte 


v»n 


Consent  of  Congress  is  gi 
compacts  "(1)  to  ftirther  anc, 
the  purpose?  of  this  act  am 
States    appr,6prlate    projects 
(sec.  7) . 

"Any  such  agreement  or 
binding   upon   the   States 
have  been  submitted  to  and 
sultatlon   with   the  regional 
graphic   region   the    projects 
agreement  or  compact  are  to 


Unlawful  to  pollute  streamy 
diction   under   Its    authority 
States  or  with  foreign  nations 

TTTLB    n DEALING     WTTH 


authDrtties 


to 


The  President  Ls  authorize^ 
porate    regional    power 
numeroiis,  as  he  deems  best 
regions  established  by  title  I 

Each   power  authority   Is 
pointed  by  the  President  and 
glonal  Power  Board,  whose 
than   five,   Including   the   director 
President   (sec.  201    (c)    (d) 
and  the  Administrator  carries 

The  pwwer  authorities  are 
operate  power  plants  and 
tribute  energy  either  at 
the  country;    and  to  the  , 
deems  best,  may  transfer  by 
operated  by  other 
stance)   or  agencies  ofthe 
(d)    (e)). 

States,  districts,  municipal  1 
Xerred  over  others  as  pur 

Bate  schedTiles  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  ( 


pw/er 


departmei  its 


to  bring  about  the  most  economical 
il,  mineral,  and  forest  resource.s,  in- 
run-off  (sec.  4   (b)).     In  doing  this 
»   in  their  investigations  with   other 
ent  and  to  have  the  right   to  com- 
and   Information    (sec.   4    (bi).     Sc , 
with  the  States  and  public  and 
I  Is  said,  however,  about  cooperation 
not  organized  on  a  cooperative  busis) 
-elopment  of  plans  (sec.  4  (c)  ) 

President  the  agencies  shall  include 

to  cooperation  among  State.  Federal, 

in   carrv'ing   out   plans,   projects,   and 

recommendations  for  legislation 

|4  (d)). 

of  plans 

planning  agency  shall  submit  to  the 

;ruction  and  the  undertaking  during 

projects  in  line  with  tho  purposes  of 

and  prudent  use  of  the  water,  soil. 

r.    also    prevention    of   floods,    .safe- 

of  public  lands,  conservation  of  the 

resources  of  the  Nation  (sec.  5  la)  ). 

iny  of  the  plans,  he  is  to  refer  them 

recommendations,  and  he  nrjay  call  upon 

siich  projects  as  he  desires  in  carrying 

(sec.   5    (b)).     When   "plans   Involve 

traversing  the  geographic  region 

agencies  the  President  may  a.5sign 

3ne  of  such  regional  planning  agencies 

appfroprlate  to  obtain  the  advantagt.'s  of 

In  the  planning   otf  such  mte- 

b)). 

tion  of  plans 

and  activities  adapted  to  conscrva- 

!nt  of  water,  soU,  and  forest  resources. 

of  soil  conservation,  ■utlllzatlcn  of 

(sec.  6  (a)    (2)  ). 

/atlon    of   water  for    power,    iniga- 

'  prudent  husbandry  of  natural  re- 

and  interconnection  of  projects  and 

(4)). 

to  be  constructed  by  various  dep  art- 
regional  agencies  or  by  the  States  or 
and    to    be   financed    by   the   United 
latter's    subdivisions)    or    by    lx)th 


on  of  planning  agencies  over  trib- 
(sec.  6  (a)    (1)    (3)). 
In  order  of  iffgency   to  promote 


.ate  compacts 

to  States  to  enter  into  interstate 

supplement  on  l)ehalf  of  the  States 

(2)    to   carry  out  on  behalf   of   the 

and    activities    In    rela.tlon    thereto" 


party 


compact  shall  not  become  effective  or 

thereto   unless   and   until   it   shall 

ipproved  by  the  President  after  ccn- 

plannlng   agency   within    whose   tfeo- 

or    activities    contemplated    by    such 

be  carried  out"  (sec.  7)|. 


1  Dilution 


over  which  the  Congress  has  Jurls- 
to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
(sec.  8). 


RZCIOfrJAL     POWER     AUTHORrnES     ANALYZED     IN 
GRE  ITER    DETAIL 

Creation  and  connposition 

to  create,  by  Executive  order,  cor- 
when    and    wherever,    and    as 
and  regardless  of  the  seven  planning 
of  the  bill  (sec.  201   (a)  ). 

have   an   administrator   to   be   ap- 

conflrmed  by  the  Senate,  and  a  Re- 

rE|emb€rs  (not  less  than  three  or  raore 

are    to    be    appointed    by    the 

e)).     The  Board  determines  policies 

them  out  (sec.  201  (e)). 

of  powers 

Ito  have  the  right  to  construct   and 
transmission  lines  and  to  sell  and  dis- 


who  esale 


or  retail  in  the  cities  and  in 

authorities  the  President,   If   he 

Executive  order  already  existing  plants 

(Bureau  of  Reclamaition   for   In- 

(secs.  201  (a),  203  (a)    (c) 


Go  vemment 


lies,  and  cooperatives  are  to  be  pre- 
^  of  power  (sec.  203  (d>). 

of  energy  must  be  appifoved  by  the 

-   203  (fj). 


O  TV 


The  rates,  having  regard  to  rccoverv-  of  co..st  and  to  appinprinte 
reserves  for  maintenance  and  upkeep  and  amortization  {'f  capital 
investment  over  a  period  of  years  shall  i>e  such  as  tii  encourage 
the  widest  possible  use  of  electrical  energy,  and  where  tlic  ^'^liera- 
tion  of  enerey  Is  only  one  of  several  purposes  of  a  prcj'-c*  the  cost 
shall  be  fairly  allocated  among  the  purposes  to  eiico'irase  the 
widest  possible  use  of  water  for  irrigation  and  of  electric  enc-'-trv 
(sec.  203  (f)    (g)>. 

Reports 

Farh  power  authority  shall  submit  to  the  Prr?!dent  nnd  tho 
Ccnc:ress  annual  financial  reports  of  their  rp«:pectlv<->  bu'^;nes<;r.s 
ar.d  of  the  Ptatus  and  progress  of  their  projects  and  activities  (see. 
20tJ  (a)).     The  Comptroller  General  may  audit  (sec.  205  (b)). 

Injunctions 

Injunctions  against  the  authorities  or  their  representatives  ars 
rr.acie  difficult  to  obtain,  and  where  tenip^jrarv  Injunctions  are 
wrongfully  obtained  by  the  plaintiff  or  (omplalnant  the  dai... 
ages,  including  loss  of  income,  may  be  as.'^sied  against  the  bond 
right  in  the  same  injunction  suit  (sec.  2(j7   (b»    ici    id)    (e»  ». 

Jurisdiction  of  courts 

The  Federal  courts  are  given  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  all  &'.::ts 
against  the  power  authorities  or  their  representatives  (sec  207 
(a)   (b) ). 

Condemnatir'n   proceedings 

The  authorities  may  m.iintaln  suit*  to  condemn  both  rcr.l  and 
personal  property  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  (.sec.  208). 

Dams  of  the  United  States 
All  dam?  now  being  con.striicted  or  hereafter  to  be  con=:truct^i 
anywhere  by  the  United  States  are,  where  practicable,  to  be  so 
construrred  as  to  make  pos.sible  the  generation  of  power,  to  the 
end  that  water  may  not  be  wa.«ted,  and  adverse  rep<irts  on  pu^-h 
practicability  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  considerat.on 
and  final  decision   (sec.  209). 

Receipts 
Receipts   of   each    authority   go   to   the   Treasury   of   the   United 
States  for  the  cred.t   of  "MlbCeUaneous  receipts"    (sec.  211). 

XrrLE    UI    OF    THE     BILL 

Appropriations 
There   are   hereby   authorized   to   be   appropriated   from   time   to 
time  such  sums  as  may   be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act   (sec.  301). 

OEjEcnnNs  TO  the  Mansfield  Bill.  H.  R.  7365 

A  bill  to  provide  for  tho  regional  conservation  and  development  of 

the  natioi-kl  rtiourccs.  and  other  purposeb 

introduction 

While  there  are  arguments  for  a  comprehensive   and   integrated 
development  of  a  rlvrr  .system  as  a  whole  and  for  plans  whereby  to 
bring  such  a  development  abcut  in  order  to  conserve  the  water   soil 
mineral,  and  forest  rcpources  of  the  Nation,  yet  the  opposing  argu- 
ments as  applied  to  the  Man.'^held  bill  are  the  more  weighty      It  is 
the  purpose  of  these  comments  to  state  these  objections. 
The  bill  errorr^ously  asserts  that   the  oicnership  or  control   <>'    the 
crriiTi try's  waters  is  in  thr  F-d>~ral  Government,  thus  iqnonng   i-i 
Its  tht'tjry  the  field  oj  oivncrship  or  control  that  is  in  tfic  Stales 
The  bill  erroneously  a.^sumes.  both  impliedly  and  expressly    that 
the  ownership  or  control  of  the  rountrys  waters  is  m  the  Federal 
Gcvernmcni  rather  than  In  the  States 

The  very  plans  for  the  comprehen.-ive  devclopnirnt  of  proj  -  n 
and  activities  alor-j  stnani  systems,  regardless  cf  State  Hues  a-d 
the  very  prohibitions  laid  dow:.  by  the  bill  uptm  the  States  te«i"fy 
to  such  an  imphed  assuuip::ou  without  the  aid  of  anv  cxoress 
declaration.  '  ' 

The  bill  contains,  however,  an  cxpre.ss  declaration.  It  provides 
that  whenever,  by  it  or  any  other  act  of  the  Coneress  any  project 
or  activity  within  the  scope  of  the  plans  of  the  Authrrirv  -is  en- 
triLsted  to  an  authority,  such  authority  shall  cnnstrtict' 'operate 
and  carr\-  out  such  projects  or  activities  primarilv  for  the  xro^Ao- 
tion  of  navigation,  control,  and  prevention  of  fiobds,  safcguardiUK' 
cf  navigable  waters,  and  the  rerlimution  of  public  lands  In  order 
to  effectuate  such  primary  pur])oses  %vlth  the  greatest  publir  bene- 
fits, and  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  such  primarv  purposes  to 
avoid  the  waste  of  water,  water  power,  and  other  property  rf 
the  United  States,  such  authorltv,  except  as  the  Congress  may 
otherwise  provide,  shall  have  such  powers  as  may  be  neces.sarv  to 
operate  and  carry  out  such  project  or  activities  •  •  •"  'dec 
203  (a)  ). 

Here  we  have  an  express  declaration  that  classifies  the  "water" 

and  "water  power"  as  part  of  the  "property  of  the  United  States." 
What  "water"  is.  need^  no  explanation.  What  "water  power"  is 
as  the  term  Is  used  In  the  bill,  is  not  defined,  but  it  probably 
means  such  fiows  of  wat.er  that  as  to  volume,  fall,  and  location 
could  be  used  in  the  production  of  electrical  energy.  The  point 
Is  that  both  are  expressly  said  to  be  the  "property  of  the  United 
States." 

Undoubtedly  the  Congress,  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  may  regulate  and  protect  navigation  where  it  relates 
to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and.  where  there  Is  such  a 
relation,  may  Include  flood  control,  and  do  it  without  asking  tho 
permission  of  the  SUtes.  The  exercise  of  this  right  does  not. 
however,  exhaust  the  control  of  all  of  the  waters  of  the  country's 
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Streams  or  aU  tlrat  can  be  done  with  them.  There  Is  a  re<:idutiin 
of  general  ownership  or  control  in  th<-  States  or  m  tl-ose  pe'-^ons 
who  under  State  law  have  acquired  nghts  in  resoect  to  the  water 
The  counMess  instances  of  tlie  use  of  stream  waters  evcrvwhere  by 
nwnerr,  of  riparian  lands  In  tho  States  of  the  East  ard  Middle 
West  and  by  the  appropriators  of  %vater  In  the  States  of  the  West 
where  the  prior  ty  or  appropriation  svstem.  of  vs-ater  richts  pre- 
vails, attest  indi-:putably  the  existence  of  this  residuum'  cf  water 
ownership  or  control  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Ihis  general  ownership  or  control  in  the  States 
has  the  support  of  the  highest  judicial  authoritv.  In  Kansas  v 
Colorado  (206  IS  46),  which  involved  the  Arkansas  River  It 
was  held  by  the  Supreme  Crui-t  of  the  United  States  that  where 
the  interstat.-  commerce  clau.se  of  the  Constitution  with  Its  re- 
sulting right  tc  protect  navic^ition,  is  not  Involved  the  powers 
of  the  States  over  the  waters  withm  their  boundaries  ar«  ^-upreme 
just  by  virtue  of  their  simple  statehood  as  members  of  the  Un-on 
In  Nebraska  v.  Wyoming  (295  U.  S  40),  which  Involved  the  North 
Platte,  the  sam.e  Court  decided  that  claims  of  the  Government  to 
water  within  th?  boundaries  of  a  State  for  Irrigation  are  like  the 
claims  of  privat?  citizens.  In  that  whatever  would  bind  the  State 
and  its  citizens  in  respect  to  the  use  of  water  as  against  another 
State  and  the  hitter's  citizens  upon  an  interstate  stream  would 
bind  equally  th  •  United  States,  just  a.s  if  It  were  a  private  water 
user,  and  that  i.i  a  suit  where  mt^i-state  commerce  is  not  involved 
the  United  Stat.-s  is  .'^tn'Bciently  represented  by  the  State  and  can- 
not inter\-ene  a;,  a  party  to  the  suit. 

In  the  17  Stt  tes  of  the  West  where  the  prioritv  or  appropria- 
tion system  of  water  law  prevails  there  are  7  that  claim  that 
mere  admi;-»sion  to  the  Union  Itself  gives  them,  except  where  inter- 
state commerce  powers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are  involved 
the  right  of  ownership  or  control  over  their  respectu'e  water— a 
position  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Kansas  against  Colo- 
rado, above  cltei. 

Then  there  Is  the  case  of  California-Oregon  Poioer  Co  v  Beaver 
Portland  Cement  Co.  (295  U.  S.  142),  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  •;ongre.'^s  by  act  of  July  26.  1866.  which  v.-as  the 
act  opening  up  the  mineral  portion  of  the  public  domain  to 
private  purch:i5.v  and  by  the  Desert  Act  of  1877,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  turned  over  whatever  interest  it  had  in 
the  waters  to  the  States.  This  transfer  of  ownership  or  control 
did  not  Involve,  of  course,  any  surrender  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  powers  which  the  Congress  has  under  the  Interstate 
commerce  clau.-^',  but  surely  this  transfer  having  been  made  cannot 
now  he  recalled 

In  tlie  .31  .States  of  the  Ea.=i;  and  Middle  Wen  where  the  riparian 
system  of  water  law  Is  found,  the  ownership  of  the  right  to  water 
to  the  extent  not  afltcted  by  the  interstate  commerce  clause  js' 
under  State  lav.  In  the  owner  of  the  riparian  lands  bordering 
upon  the  streams.  In  the  appropriation  States  it  is,  under  State 
law.  in  the  apprcpriatcr.  Under  bcth  svsieins  of  water  law  the 
general  control  is  In  the  States,  If  the  United  States  liappeiis 
to  own  land  bordering  upon  a  stream  In  the  former  ca.se.  or  is  an 
npproprlatcr  In  the  latter  ca.sc.  then  the  Un;ted  States  like  any 
private  person  ;s  the  owner  of  a  right  to  water  but  holds  'ts 
right  under  the  law  and  authority  of  the  State.  If  m  the  appro- 
priation or  !>riority  Stales  there  are  waters  not  yet  appropriated, 
the  g'-neral  rlghi  to  au'hf<ri^  the  appropriation  thereof  is  not  in 
the  United  Suites  but  in  the  State. 

In  the  section  of  the  bill  above  quoted  isec.  203  lai)  the 
"reclan.atlon  of  .he  public  lands"  is  one  of  the  decl.ircd  functions 
of  the  authorltif.s.  Water  to  reclaim  public  l.md.s  ha.s  nothlnt^  to 
do  with  functions  or  objectives  relating  to  Interstate  commerce 
either  by  way  cf  promoting  navigation  or  controlling  floods  or 
otherwise.  The  right  of  the  Government  to  water  wherewith  to 
reclaim  Its  public  lands  Is  a  good  example  of  a  right  that,  when 
coming  Into  exi.;tence.  is  created  by  the  State  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  just  as  if  it  would  be  In  favor  of  any  private  indi- 
vidual who  acquires  a  right  to  water  to  reclaim  his  own  lands. 

Neither  riparian  nor  appropriation  States  are  likely  to  subscribe 
to  the  bill's  asse "tion  of  ownership,  control,  and  disposition  In  the 
Federal  Governrrent  or  to  the  bill's  vast  plans  for  any  Integrated 
development  of  :he  stream  s\-stem  as  a  whole  regardless  of  State 
lines  and  State  Euthorlty.  Rather  will  the  States  themselves  want 
to  determine  their  water  future  and  thereby  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustries dependent  upon  It. 

The  powers  thu  States  do  not  give  up  they  still  retain. 

Many  of  the  functions  of  existing  Federal  agencies  ux^uld  be 
curtailed  or  duplicated 

The  planning  agencies  are  required,  after  investigation,  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  general  development  of  the  water,  soil, 
forest,  and  mineral  resotirces  of  the  country  (sees.  4,  5,  and  6). 
This  requirement  would  be  at  best  a  duplication  of  the  work  of 
the  other  Instr umentaLltles  of  the  Government  Including  the 
Bureau  of  Recla -nation  of  the  Interior  Department,  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  ^f  the  War  Department,  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  both  plan  and 
execute.  At  its  worst,  the  requirement  would  indicate  that  the 
functions  of  ti.ese  other  Federal  instrumentalities  are  to  be 
superseded. 

In  either  event  the  planning  functions  would  be  better  per- 
formed if  they  coiHd  remain  where  there  are  now,  since  they  de- 
mand a  high  orcer  of  centralized  research  and  experience  and  also 
because   the   present   instrumentalities  have   the   country's  confl- 


dence  Not  cnly  would  the  planning  ln.rtrumentallties  be  o'f-e- 
curt,ailed  or  duplicated,  but  there  would  be  an  abrldrment  of 
the  functions  of  the  other  Federal  ln.strument.alities  In  respect  to 
the  transfer  to  the  power  authorities  of  projfx-us,  or  parts  of  proj- 
ects, that  are  now  or  hereafter  wotild  be  controlled  bv  the  other 
P^eral  In.nrumentalitlos  if  the  bill  were  not  pas.std  (st'cs.  201  (ai 
^03   ( a )    ( bi ) .  ' 

^Under  the  present  law  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  prim.arilv  In 
cargc  cf  the  reclamation  of  lands,  frcquentlv  generates  and  dis- 
poses of  power  as  a  byproduct;  and  the  Corps  v.f  Armv  Engireers 
m  charge  of  dams  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  and  fl'-x^d  control 
docs,  and  plans  to  do.  the  same  thine  likewise  as  a  hvproduct 

By  way  of  further  partlcularitv  concerning  curta'i'n^.nt  and  du- 
plication, it  may  be  added  that  under  the  Man.^f.cld  bill  the  power 
authorities  are  given  the  right  to  construct  .^.nd  control  such  "fa- 
cilities capable  of  producing  hydroelectric  power"  together  with 
"appur-..n:mt  works"  as  may  be  entrusted  to  them  bv  any  act'cf 
the  Congress,  the  only  exception  being  that  if  the  faciliiies  are  in 
any  way  associated  with  the  promotion  of  navigation  and  have 
"locks,  lifts,  fishways  and  naviu'able  facilities  in  c7:nncction  there- 
with" these  latter  shall  be  operated  bv  the  War  Department  (sec. 
203  la)    (b) ). 

Ttic  Pres.dent  by  Executive  order  may  trar^sfcr  to  such  a  power 
authority  ■facilities  capable  of  producing  hydroelectric  power  (to- 
gether with  appurtenant  works  constructed,  tmder  construction 
or  hereafter  to  be  constructed  by.  or  on  behalf  of  the  Jnited  States  " 
meaning  by  any  other  agency  or  departmient  of  the  Lnited  SUites 
(sec.  201  (ai).  "Facilities  •  •  •  together  with  appurtenant 
works"  is  a  phrase  broad  enough  to  Include  dams,  release  cates. 
spillways,  peristocks,  d\-namos — practically  the  entire  ccntrofof  a 
dam  project — even  though  the  project  is  one  performing  the 
mtiltipie  functions  such  as  controlling  floods,  supplving  water  for 
irrigation,  and  municipal  purposes  as  well  as  generating  power. 

The  only  exception  to  tl.e  control  of  the  entiretv  of  the  project 
by  the  power  authority,  as  far  as  concerns  the  operation  of  the 
dam  or  the  impounding  and  release  of  water  for  the  various  pur- 
po,ses  of  the  project,  is  that  if  the  promotion  cf  navigation  is  con- 
nected with  the  project  then  "locks,  lifts,  and  fishwavs  and  the 
navigation  facilities  employed  in  connection  therewith  are  to  be 
operated  by  the  War  Department"  (sec.  203  (b)).  Apparently 
flood  control  Itself  goes  along  with  the  "facilities"  and  "appurtenant 
works"  to  the  power  authorities. 

At  any  rate  that  particular  function  la  not  expresslv  exempted 
from  the  control  of  the  power  authorltie.i.  Just  how 'it  is  going 
to  be  practically  feasible  for  the  different  instrumentalities  of 
the  Government  to  imipound  and  release  waters  at  the  same  time 
when  the  functions  are  various  and  when  they  conflict  as  ir,  their 
respective  necessities,  the  bill  does  not  explain"  Where  the  rener.a- 
tiou  of  power  is  only  one  of  several  ftmctlons  it  .should  oe  looked 
upon  as  a  byproduct  as  compared  with  the  ethers  and,  in  the 
frequent  conflicts  of  exercise  should  be  subordinated  This  •sub- 
ordination would  not  be  any  too  likely  to  be  given  effect  when  the 
trar^sfer  of  the  other  project  is  to  an  unsvmpathetic  power  authci'v 
whose  primary  purpose  is  power  generation.  *    '"' 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  if  the  bill  were  pas'^ed 
the  functions  of  important  existm::  Government  in^-.rumrntiilit'es" 
includmg  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  Bureau  of  Reclam-atjon   and 
Soil  Conservation  Service  would  be  curtailed  or  duplicated  In  plan- 
ning, execution,  and  administration.  " 


executed. 
either  by 


The  bill  either  abridges  or  authorizes  plans  irhich.  if 
n-ould  cbrtdeie  functicms  of  the  States  or  their  cgenc-^'s 
limitation  or  duplication 

The  States  could  not.  if  the  bill  were  passed,  author.ze  to'wns  and 
cities,  mines,  mills,  and  factories  "to  pollute  or  to  mak»  uii'^ightlv 
waters  of  or  flcrwing  into  navigable  streams  or  other  streams  over 
which  the  Congress  has  jurisdiction  under  its  authority  to  regu:at.e 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States" 
(sec.  8).  Since  m.ost  streams,  if  not  themselves  navigable,  flow  u:to 
streams  that  are  navigable,  the  practical  universality  in  effect  of 
such  a  prohibition  is  apparent. 

State  water-administration  oCBclals,  State  planning  commissions 
formulating  plans  for  the  utilization  of  the  water,  son.  minerals 
and  forest  resotirces  of  the  country  are  not  assured  with  certainty 
of  consideration  by  these  super-regional  planning  agencies  since 
the  latter  need  cooperate  with  the  States  only  "insofar  as  practi- 
cable." which  means  insofar  as  the  planning  agenc>  Itself  deems 
practicable   (sec.  4   (c)). 

State  utility  commissions  could  not  fix  the  rates  on  electric 
energy,  since  these  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  upon  which  great  areas  of  the  country  would  not  he 
represented  (sec.  203  (f)). 

States  could  not  negotiate  Interstate  compacts  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  President  (sec.  7),  whereas  tmder  the  Constitution 
the  States  have  a  right  to  invoke  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  and 
in  that  body  have  direct  representation  for  their  protection. 

State  courts  are  ousted  of  all  Jurisdiction  over  the  power  author- 
ities (sec.  207  (a)    (b) ). 

The  powers  the  States  don't  give  up  they  still  retain. 

The  bill  fails  to  insure  vnth  certainty  the  opportunity  of  States  to 

be  heard  on   plans  to   be  submitted   to   the   Prcndcnt 

While  projects  of  one  kind  and  another  for  coiosen-ation  of  water, 

soil,  minerals,  and  forests  are  not  to  be  constructed  or  carried  out 

witliout  future  appropriations  of  money  by  the  Congress,  yet  tlie 
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plans  themselves  Tor  the 
dent   and   by  him   to   the 
that  a  State  affected  by  the 
agency.     True  the  bill  directs 
u-lth    the   States"     •     •     •     ■ 
What  Is  "practicable,"  howevei 
decide,  whereas  every  State 
sented  to  the  President  should 
right  to  be  heard  by  the 

Plans  submitted  by  the 
much  to  counteract  on 
come.     It  is  important, 
plan  before  the  President  is 
Since  the  bill  contemplates  thdt 
to    call    for    a   coordinated    or 
4   ( b )  )    of  the  entire  region 
regardless  of  State  lines,   it 
agency  should  be  required  with 
with  an  opportunity  to  be 
dent.     Many  of  the  States 
State  officers  well  qualified  to 
in  these  matters. 

The  powers  the  States  don't 

The  hill  apparently  gives  no 
prix>ate 

The  planning  provisions  of 
nlng  agencies  to  prepare  and 
vlding,  among  other  things 
(sec.  1.  5  (a),  6  (b)  ).     No 
would    Include    the   reclamati 
private  land  owners  to  buy  — 
the  West  they,  as  well  as 
allowed  under  the  Reclamatior 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to  buy 
for  their  privately  o-^^-ned 
change  in  policy  is  Intentional 

The  point  is  not  of  much 
the  bill  are  so  many  and  so 
consideration  for  falling  to 
lands,  as  well  as  public,  woulc 
Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the 
that  the  drafters  of  the  bill 
tion  problems  and  practices 

The  bill  fails  to  subordinate  i 
respect  to  the  law  of  the 
uses  of  water  and  in 

The  Congress  may  authorize 
trol  of  a  dam  in  a  stream 
that    State    and    without 
navigation   for  the  purpose  i 
foreign  commerce  and  in  aid 

There  are  tn  the  Federal 
to  the  Federal  Goverronent 
or  disregard  the  uill  of  a 
deduced. 

The  evident  purpose  of  the 
erate   power  plants  rather 
through  improving  navigation 
state  or  foreign  comjnerce  or 
Invoked  to  support  the  powei 
camouflage    for   the    real 
distribution  of  power. 

Regional  power  authorities 
under  the  bill  "whenever  In 
national   pubUc   Interest   and 
clency  will  be  served  thereby." 
and   the    "Interests   of 
to  be  foimd  among  the  grantfe 
Federal  Government.    What  Is 
promotion  of  interstate  and 
of  national  defense.     That 
a   byproduct   at   a   Govemmerit 
streams  of   a  State  for  either 
purposes  mentioned,  Is  certain, 
Is  equally  certain. 

There  are  a  number  of 
the  Reclamation  Act  of   1902, 
a   State   for   the   ptirpose   of 
primary  purpose  and  vrtiere 
a  byproduct  but  this  \ise  of 
question  of  commerce  or 
ance  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
son   or  company   were  to   buHd 
plant.     Indeed,  the  Reclamati 
the  superior  authority  of  the 
to  proceed  under  the  laws  of 

Of  the  48  States,  17 
tern  of  water  law.     The 
that  the  appropriators  or  user) 
plies   according   to  their 
oldest  user  having  the  prior 
order  of  seniority  what  is  left 
and  used  anywhere.    Seven  of 
statehood  gives  them  the 
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gardJess  cf  any  con^rnt  of  the  Federal  Govemmmt.  Others  of 
them  claim  that  tlie  Congress  by  the  act  of  July  26.  18C6  (the  act 
opening  up  tiie  nunrral  porticn  of  tiie  public  domain  to  private 
purciiase  I  and  by  the  Desert  Aot.  1877,  relinquished  to  the  We.si- 
ern  States  the  general  ccntrul  of  the  waters  within  tbc-lr  borders 
and  tlicrpby  gave  tlitra  th'^  au"Jiority  to  establish  tl;at  system  of 
uater  law  to  wha!<^ver  extent  ihey  de^irfd  {CaUuyrnia-Orcgvn  Puuer 
Co.  v.  BcciiT'Pu'-tland  Cnnent  Co  .  295  U   S.  142). 

The  remaininL'  31  States  maintain  tiie  riparian  system  of  water 
law,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is,  that  withuut  conclu- 
sive regard  to  any  priority  of  us<>  in  point  cf  time,  each  land  owner- 
ship that  borders  the  stream  has  a  right  to  make  a  rea.->tnable  u^o 
of  the  water.  This  riparian  system  is  predicated  en  the  inl:t  .-cnt 
authority  cf  the  State  as  a  State,  and  therefore,  i.i  legal  thiory. 
the  States  mamtaining  the  system  are  likewise  exempt  mm  Fed- 
era,!  interierence  in  the  control  of  the  waters  except  when  th''  Ci  n- 
grcss  e>:crci.ses  its  con.stitutional  powers  either  to  promote  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  or  the  natiunal  defense  These  exc.'p- 
tions  are,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  priority  system  also. 

In  truth,  then,  under  the  water  law  of  the  country  the  cencral 
control  is  in  tiie  States  and  the  exceptions  are  m  the  Ft-dt  ral 
Guvernnient.  Tlie  bill,  however,  recogn^es  no  Liuthonty.  not  even 
by  way  of  exception.  In  the  States. 

Tlie  powers  the  States  don't  giv  up  they  still  retain 
The   bill   offiTs   no  assurar.rf    fhnr    m    thr   prum'\  or  appropr-.afirrn 

States  of  the   West   a   ptn/^-r   nu:hnnty   n'rmld    nr>t   create    wate'' 

priorities    m    one    Statt    at    t/t-j    eipc^ue    of    u'a:r'    tn?rrp<r*s    tn 

another 

Th.e  appropriation  or  priority  system  of  wattr  law  Is  found  m 
17  States  of  the  West.  As  among  appropr.ators  of  water  h'-  whu 
first  puts  the  water  to  use  has  a  prior  legal  right  thereto  as 
against  later  users,  to  the  extent  of  the  necessities  of  h.is  u&c, 
and  he  who  Is  second  in  time  Is  second  in  right,  and  so  on  through- 
cut  the  scries  of  appropriators.  Whether  tliere  is  anything  for  the 
latest  user  in  the  series  depends  upon  whether  there  is  enoUi;h 
water  Ifft  In  the  source  of  supply  after  first  satLsfy.ng  uses  tiiat 
are  old'-r  This  is  the  law  within  the  boundaries  cf  a  pr.cr.ty  or 
appropriation   State. 

What  the  law  Is  as  between  States  wh-re  the  stn.am  Is  an  inter- 
state stre.im  Is  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  ha.^  not  yet  been 
mad*  clear  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  other  words, 
the  question  is  whether  the  rule  that  would  be  applied  Is  that  of 
"priority  rerardless  of  State  lines"  as  was  laid  dov.-n,  with  certain 
modificatlcn.s  in  the  case  of  Wyoming  v  Coloradn  (259  U  S  419)  or 
wh'>*her  it  would  be  "equitable  division"  which  is  a  rule  that 
would  ruarantee  to  each  State  a  fair  a.mount  of  the  water  and 
which  wuu'id  do  It  without  conclusive  regard  to  existing  u^es,  as 
announced  m  the  case  of  Kansas  v  Colorado  (200  U  S  46;.  There 
have  been  later  cases  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  rei^pect  to  lnterst»»tc  streams,  but  they  still  leave  us  In  doubt 
as  to  the  rule  that  would  be  applied.  These  later  cases  arc  Cwi- 
necticut  v.  Massachusetts  (282  U.  S  660,  and  .Vcv  Jcrs'-y  v  yew 
York    (283  U    S    336). 

In  this  confusion  of  the  law  no  State  possessed  of  careful  rerard 
for  Its  water  iiiterests  wuuld  want  to  run  t!,r  ri.'-k  of  an  authority 
fstabhshiiitt  a  major  Federal  project  In  a  different  State  on  the 
same  interstate  stream. 

A  project  merely  for  jx>wer  generation  represents  a  nonconsump- 
tive  use  of  water  and.  if  not  retarding  the  flow  and  if  in  an  upper 
State,  wotild  do  no  harm  to  a  lower  State  on  the  same  stream  If. 
however,  the  project  is  In  a  lower  State  then,  nl-hou<,'h  the  u.'>e 
be  nonconsumptive,  yet  the  harm  to  the  upn<  r  State  is  n.s  great 
as  if  the  use  were  consumptive.  Fince  under'  a  rule  of  Inters' ato 
priority  the  upper  St,,te  i-r>nld  not  its  acalnst  tlie  project  priority 
In  the  lower  State,  hold  bark  water  for  a  new  and  later  use  In  the 
upper  State 

It  is  unfair  to  u.se  F.-deral  mon^y  which  is  the  money  of  all  of 
the  States  to  establish  a  Fi-df  ral  water  project  in  one  State  nt  the 
expense  of  the  wa'er  interests  of  another  State  on  the  same  streiun, 
tmless  there  is  an  interstate  juneement  between  the  States.nssur- 
ine:  to  the  S'ate  which  doe.s  not  receive  the  project  a  definite  quan- 
tity or  perc^nta.cre  of  the  waters  of  the  common  stream  exempt  from 
any  claim  of  priority  ;n  b*  hf,lf  of  the  project  so  established 

The  powers  the  States  do  not  irive  up  they  still  retain. 
The  bHl  offe^^  no  asrurance  that  in  thr  riparian  States  of  the  East 

a   poiocr   authority    would    not   establish    water   projects    in    one 

State  at  the  crpcnse  of  the  water  interests  in  another 

TTiirty-one  States,  chiefly  lying  ea.st  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mis- 
sif.sippi  Rivers,  maintain  within  their  respective  boundaries  as 
among  their  resp'-ctive  water  u.scr;,  the  riparian  svstcm  of  water 
rights,  as  distin:--ul.'~hed  from  the  priority  or  appropriation  BV-tem. 
The  fundaraciUal  principle  of  that  svstem  is  the  cq\ial  ri^ht  of 
each  water  user  to  make  a  rea.sonabie  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
stream  without  conclusive  reeard  to  the  age  of  the  different  u'-es. 

Existing  uses  are  considered  as  among  the  factors  in  d^termin- 
in<T  what  a  reasonable  use  would  be.  but  thev  are  not  factor.*;"  en- 
titled to  a  conclusive  reeard  or  etTect,  as  they  would  b"  under 
the  appropriation  or  priority  system  As  between  one  riparian 
State  and  another  upon  the  same  Interstate  stream  the  rule  is 
that  the  water  tiser-s  of  each  State  are  entitled,  as  aeainst  the 
water  users  of  another  State  on  the  same  stream,  to  make  a  rea- 
Bonable  use  of  the  waters,  in  other  words,  to  an  "equitable  divi- 
sion."  Conn.  V,  Ma  3..  282  U.  S.  660;  New  Jersey  v.  New  York.  283 
U,  S.  336  Since,  however,  existing  uses  are  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered, although  not  conclusive  in  effect,  It  follows  that  In  deter- 
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mining  the  "equitable  rhvi.^ion"  as  between  riparia'^  S-atcs  an 
existing  use  cannot  help  but  have  some  weli.'ht.  A  State  that 
receives  from  a  power  authority  a  major  water  project  accord- 
ingly obtains  thereby,  practically  speaking,  at  Ic<x-t  an  advantage 
against  the  water  interests  of  other  States  upon  the  .same  stream 
Then,  too.  It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  where  the  Government 
constructs  a  project  in  one  State  it  is  not  likelv,  until  it  gets  its 
money  back,  to  Invest  In  another  in  a  different  State  on  the  same 
stream.  Rcimbiu-sement  may  require  many  years  and  therefore 
may  delay  correspondingly  development  m  tliat  other  State  The 
only  proper  wf.>  for  the  Government  to  proceed  is  to  exact  an 
interstate  compact  divldini?  the  interstate  .stream  in  terms  of 
quantity  or  percentaite  b.-tween  the  States  before  financing  a 
major  water  project  m  .  n-  of  them  to  the  injury  of  another 
This  the  Government  could  cio  ea.sily,  for.  holding  the  moncv 
bags,  the  Government  could  refuse  a  State  that  wants  the 
project  unless  the  State  enters  Into  a  compact  with  the  other 
States  for  a  division  of  water  recommei.di'd  bv  the  Government 
and  could  threaten  the  other  States  that  the  project  would  be 
given  anyway  if  the  recommended  division  should  be  refused  by 
them  A  riparian  State,  therefore,  having  regard  to  its  own  future 
water  development,  should  not  run  the  risk  of  allowing  malor 
projects  to  become  established  tn  other  States  on  the  same  stream 
until  there  shall  have  been  formulated  between  them  an  inter- 
state compact  deternimlng  the  percentage  or  quantity  of  water 
which  the  State  or  States  not  receiving  the  project  are  to  have 
It  Is  not  fair  to  u.se  F.drr.al  monev  to  forward  one  State  at  the 
expense   of  the  water   Interests  of  another 

The  powers  th-<  States  dont  give  up  they  still  retain. 
The   btll  arbitrarily  prohibits   the   pinlutmn  of  streams   by  mining 
milling,    and    manulacturir.g    industries    and     by    municipalities 
rrgardlets  of  e^rct  on  intrrstate  commerce 

By  section  8  of  the  bill  "it  shall  be  unlau-ful  for  anv  person  by 
any  sewer  pipe  outlet  or  other  means,  devices,  or  practices  to 
pollute  or  make  unsightly  waters  of  or  flowing  into,  navigable 
streams  or  other  streams  over  which  the  Congress  has  Jurisdiction 
under  its  authonty  to  regulate  commerce  cf  forncn  nations  and 
among  the  .several  States" 

This  prohibition  purports  to  be  ah'^ohrr  and  It  Is  nearly  as 
broad  as  it  is  ab.srlute.  for  most  streams  t.  it  her  are  navltrable  or 
else  are  trtbutanes  of  streams  that  are  navigable  Apparently 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  pollution  does  anv  harm  to  the 
national  defense  or  to  commerce  among  the  States  and  with 
foreign  nations,  the  protection  of  which  and  the  national  defense 
are  the  only  constitutional  sources  of  the  authoritv  of  the  Con- 
gres.s  over  the  waters  of  the  country  Again,  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  con.sent  to  the  pollution  even  when  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  the  national  defense  are  not  interfered  with  Since 
the  prohibition  runs  against  "any  perscin"  It  runs  aeainst  mining, 
milling,  and  manufacturing  Industries,  and  also  municipalities! 
Industries  and  municipalities  cannot  be  operated  without  pollut- 
ing to  some  extent  the  country's  streams.  Can  It  be  that  those 
Industries  and  those  municipalities  are  now  to  abstain  from  even 
npces.sary  pxillution  and,  therefore,  to  cease  operation'  Or  shall 
the  Government  refrain  from  interference  save  when  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  or  the  national  defense  are  interfered  with'' 
The  prohibition  of  the  bill  extends  not  onlv  to  navigable  streams 
but  to  their  tributaries  as  well  B.'tter  by  far  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  poiiu'!"-.  •.>!■..  n  interstate  and  forelcn  commerce  and  the 
national  defen.-e  .-.:»•  not  involved,  or  actuallv  interfered  with,  where 
It  IS  now— in  the  States  themselves  They  best  can  determine  the 
extent  of  pollution  that  is  necessary  and  suppress  the  unneces- 
sary ■n-.ey  best  can  l<x)k  after  the  public  health  of  th»^ir  peoples. 
If  a  stream  is  Interstate  and  if  one  State  pollutes  unduly  as 
against  another  State  upon  the  same  stream,  the  latter  has  its 
remedy  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  will 
formulate  and  apply  the  proper  rule 

The  bill  in  prohibitinc:  all  pollution  coes  a,s  far  as  to  direct 
the  Attorney  General  to  proceed  against  the  polluter  and  to  au- 
thorise a  temporary  injunction  without  bond.  Can  it  be  that  the 
Industries  are  to  be  closed  perhaps  unlawfully  during  the  tem- 
ptirary  injunction  period  without  reimbursement  for  damages 
suffered? 

The  powers  the  States  do  not  give  up  they  still  retain. 

Power  projects 
Tlie  bill  authorizes  Its  regional  power  authorities  to  construct 
and  operate  power  plants  and  transmission  lines  and  to  di.^tribute 
and  sell  electric  energy  at  wholesale  or  retail  isec.  203  (a),  (bl. 
<c).  (d\,  (e)).  The  President  by  Executive  order  may  create  as 
many  of  these  power  authorities,  and  without  regard  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  seven  regions,  as  he  mav  deem  best  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  he  shall  "create  or  estab- 
lish no  more  than  one  regional  power  authority  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  hydroelectric  facilities  and  appurtenant  works  which 
are,  or  may  be.  ecjiiomicallv  interconnected  by  transmission  lines" 
(sec,  201   (a) ). 

Unconflned  as  the  President  would  be  to  the  boundaries  of  any 
one  of  the  f^even  regions  which  are  taken  as  the  units  for  general 
planning  purpo.ses  under  the  planning  portion  of  the  biU.  free  as 
he  would  be  to  establish  as  many  of  these  authorities  as  he  may 
desire  save  for  the  limitation  mentioned,  it  Is  evident  that  Gov- 
ernment plants  are  no  longer  to  be  Introduced,  as  once  stated, 
merely  for  "yardstick"  purposes  here  and  there,  but  rather  that 
they  are  gradually  to  absorb  the  entire  field  of  market  demand  as 
rapidly  as  possible.    A  fixrther  evidence  of  this  fact  is  to  be  Ijuud 


In  the  provLMons  to  the  effect  that  where  the  Government  sells 
power  at  whole.«ale  for  redistr  bution  the  public  agencies  such  as 
btates  and  municipalities  and  cooperatives  arc  to  be  preferred  over 

private  purchasers  isec.  203  (di). 

.<f?fi"'"n  ^'^  \^*^  wL-dom  of  this  course  depends  upon  how  so- 
clalis.ically  inclined  the  own?r  of  the  opinion  mav  be  If  he 
favors  s-nvcnimental  competition  with  privatel"  ov,7;cd  but  pub- 
licly retrii^ated  power  projects,  he  will  favor  thi?  function  of  the 
authorities  with  all  of  its  completeness;  otherwise  not  Or  if 
he  favors  the  generation  of  energy  bv  the  authorities,  hut  '  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  emplovees  needed  and  the  danger 
of  political  operation  he  is  opposed  to  havme  the  Government 
through  these  agencies,  engag?  m  the  dLstnbution  of  the  energy 
generated,  he  will  favor  the  generation  but  oppose  giving  the 
authority  more  than  the  right  to  generate  and  to  wholesale  the 
energy  generated,  thus  leaving  tlie  distribution  among  consumers 
to  some  private  distributing  agen:ies  under  public  regulation.  So, 
too.  If.  for  much  the  same  rea-ior ,  he  is  opposed  to  discrimination 
against  private  purchasers  m  favcr  of  public,  he  will  be  cnpcsed  to 
the  bill. 

The  ru^gotiation  of  interstate  compacts  would  be  undesirably  and 
unconstitutionaU:i   interfered   with 

■Where  streams  are  interstate  and  the  question  arises  as  to  how 
the  waters  are  to  be  divided  between  the  States  and  their  re- 
spective peoples,  the  States  either  settle  the  question  bv  inter- 
state agreement  negotiated  by  their  official  repiresentatives  with 
the  con.sent  of  the  Congress,  or  else  settle  it  by  suit  between  the 
States  m  the  Supreme  Couri  of  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
con.nitutional  methods  (Federal  Co  ^.stitution.  arts.  I.  sec,  10  ^2), 
and  III,  sec,  2  ( 1)  ) , 

Under  the  bill  an  Interstate  agreement  must  be  approved  by  the 
President  isec,  7),  The  President,  in  nearly  all  cases,  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  coming  from  the  States  affected,  and  he  might 
have  ether  ideas  than  those  of  the  States  concerning  the  agree- 
ment. When,  however  as  now.  the  Congress  is  the  one  to  give  or 
withhold  consent  to  an  Interstate  compact,  the  matter  not  only 
goes  first  to  a  committee  where  the  States  m.ay  be  heard,  but  they 
liave  in  the  Congress  their  Senators  and  Representatives  perfectly 
capable  of  representing  and  protecting  their  interests,  more  capable. 
Indeed,  than  any  one  else. 

Under  the  bill  isec,  7)  as  worded,  if  constitutional,  no  funher 
legislation  would  be  required  to  take  from  the  States  the  power 
to  make  Interstate  compacts  free  from  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  constitutionality  of  the  bill  on  this  point  may  well  be 
doubted.  The  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  interstate  agree- 
ments IS  a  vital  one.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  put  it  In  the 
Congress  not  In  the  Executive  (Constitution,  art.  Ill,  sec.  2  (D). 
Very  likely  a  power  so  important  cannot  be  delegated  lawfully' 
Certainly  wisdom  suggests  it  be  left  where  it  i.s — in  the  Congress 
where  the  States  affected  can  alwuvs  be  heard  by  comunittees  and 
receive  the  protection  of  their  Senators  and  Representatives 

The  powers  the  States  don't  give  up  they  still  retain. 
The    administrator    and    the    directors    of    the    power    authorities 

might  be  unfamiliar  with  and  unfriendly  to  the  '■egions  to  which 

appointed 

Under  the  bill  the  Presidents  are  to  appoint  the  Administrator 
of  the  Authority  with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  isec.  201  (dl). 
Tliey  are  to  appoint  the  directors  also  but  without  necessity  of' 
confirmation  isec.  201  le)).  There  is  no  requirement  that  any  of 
the.'^e  appointees  shall  come  from  the  different  States  constituting 
the  power  region  to  which  assigned.  Since  the  directors  could  be 
appointed  without  confirmation  by  the  Senate  thev  could  go  into 
tlie  power  regions  as  political  carpet biiggers. 

The  power5  the  States  don't  give  up  they  still  retain. 
The  bill  requires  the  authorities  to  classify  their  proposed  projects 

for    construction    in    order    of    urgency    m    point    of    reheving 

unemployment 

Section  6  id)  of  the  bill  provides  "Plans  shall  cla.ssify  the  vari- 
ous construction  projects  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of 
projects  in  the  order  of  their  urgency,  so  as  most  beneficially  to 
promote  the  national  welfare  by  stabilizing  employment  and  re- 
lieving unemployment." 

Undoubtedly  there  would  be  some  projects  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other which,  if  constructed  m  one  State,  would  do  no  direct  or 
particular  harm  to  other  States  not  receiving  them,  and  as  to 
which  projects  the  urgency  of  providing  employment  maght  well 
be  taken  into  consideration;  for  it  is  to  be  rernembered  that  the 
various  projects  in  respect  to  which  the  authorities  are  to  plan  and 
which  the  authorit.es  may  operate,  concern  the  conservation  of 
the  soil,  minerals,  waters,  and  forests  of  the  Nation.  V^lien.  how- 
ever, the  natural  resource  is  what  by  nature  is  a  common  resource 
such  as  on  interstate  stream,  and  when  we  reflect  that  under  the 
law  governing  the  division  of  interstate  waters  between  States  and 
their  respective  peoples  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  SUite  receiv- 
ing the  authority's  water  project  would  not.  thereby,  acquire  a 
water  priority  in  the  priority  or  appropriation  States"  or  a  water 
advantage  in  the  riparian  States  qgainst  other  States  not  receiving 
it.  then  the  folly  of  constructing  in  the  order  of  urgency  of 
cmplo\Tnent  of  workers  as  distinguished  from  advancing  and  pro- 
tecting the  real  present  and  future  interests  of  States  in  respect 
to  their  waters,  becomes  apparent  at  once.  No  major  project*  in- 
tended to  put  water  to  beneficial  use  should  be  built  upon  an 
interstate  stream  with  Federal  money  (Federal  money  is  the 
money  of  all  of  the  States)  unless  the  Government  requires  from 
the  State  which  is  to  receive  the  project  an  intcrstatt' agreement 
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with  the  other  States  not 
tity  or  percentage  of  mterst 
In   favor   of   the   project.      In 
reasrin  of  holding   the   purse 
ment.  for  the  Government 
ceive  the  project,  that  the 
an  agreement  is  made  with 
a  certain   percentage   or   quatit 
other   States   that   if  they 
centage  suggested  by  the 
constructed  anvw-ay.     Thus. 
Government  can  exact  an  int 

Where  Government   money 
of   water   projects   on 
States  or  their  subdivisions 
are  to  try  without  compulsion 
or.   failing   that,   they   may 
States  Supreme  Court. 

The  powers  the  States  do 

The  b^ll  indicates  a  mcn-em 
nomic  life  of  the  country 
dcTit^  through,  regional  iirs 

The  following  points  are  to 

First.  That  the  director 
and  the  directurs  of  the  pow' 
the   President,    and    the   age 
trolled  by  the  President  (sees 
the   citations   referred  to,   it 
agencies  are  to  be  thUB  control 
the  control   would  be  similar 
directors  of   the  power 
policies   of   the   Authority 
without    fixed    terms    and 
tsec.  201   (e) ). 

Second    That  the  Preslden 
of  the  seven  regions  without 

Third.  That  he  may  create 
the  boundaries  of  the  seven 
such  place.?  as  he  may  deem 
Congress  and  may  control 

Fourth.  That  he  may  wltht)u 
to  the  power  authorities,  an 
by  him.  the  "facilities  capable 
f  together  with   appurtenant 
tlon,  or  hereafter  constructed 
meanint;   by   any   other   branc 
(ai.     Since    power    generatin 
physical    structures    and 
erat;on.  and  since  if  there  w 
doubt    is    dispelled    by    the 
works."  It  follows  that  the 
entirety  of  any  other  Govern 
spillways,  outlet  gates  and  v 
the  control  of  a  power 
the  President,  if  only  the  ge 
one  of  a  number  of  functions 

Fifth.  Under  the  planning 
agencies  are  to  plan,  under  t 
vation   and   development    of 
resources  of  the  country  and 
and  control  of  floods,  and  are 
5   fa  I.     Such  provisions  imply 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  crea 
and  to  invest  in  them  the 
structing  and  operating  the 
that    event    these   corporate 
similarly  subject  to  the  control 
contemplates  the  transfer  of 
authorities    (sec.    201    (a)) 
regional   corporate   authoritlcii 
within    their    borders.      Indeep 
regions  if  there  are  not  to 
out  the  regional  plans  and 
seems  to  Imply  the  other, 
ing  similar  planning  provis 
that  contemplates  Just  such 
such  bills  would  follow  if  the 
such   regional   authorities   w 
them  their  additional  restrict 
the  prohibition  against  putting 
against  making   new  uses  of 
authorities. 

Sixth.  Many  functions  of 
as  already  more  specifically 

These  considerations  support 
cates  a  movement  to 
In  the  successive  Presidents  ol 
control,  this  subjection  of  the 
tlon  of  their  functions  are, 
unnecessary.    They  are  in 
democracy.    Representative 
election  alone.     It  requires 
the   elected   representatives 
determination  oT  tb«  policies 


Ivino;  it.  g';arante--^;ng  tlicm  a  qu.nn- 

water  undimmuhed  by  any  claim 

all    such    cai.es    the    Government    by 

can   quite  easily   extract   the   agree- 

n  inform  the  State  supp  .sed   to  re- 

oject  will  not  be  constructed  unle.s'^ 

le  other  States  guaranttieing  to  them 

ity   of   water,   and   can   Inform   the 

not   agree   to   the   quantity   or   per- 

t  that  then  the  project  will  be 

through   the  power  of  the   pturse.  the 

(Tstate  agreement  if  it  wants  to  do  so. 

is  not   involved   in  the  developmen* 

stream,^   but   only   the   money   of 

their  citizens,  the  States,  of  course, 

to  reach  an   interstate  agreement, 

1alte    their   differences    to   the    United 


not  give  up  they  still  retain. 

t  to  center  the  ccmtrcl  of  the  rro- 
7eTy  largely  in  a  '^ccesftion  of  Pre<H- 
rumentalities  a-menahle   to  the^r  irill 

3e  noticed  In  the  bill : 

members  ot   the  planning  aeencles 

r  authorities  are  to  be  appointed  by 

and    authorities   are   to   be    con- 

3  (b)    (c).  4  fai,  201   (e)  h     ThrouEih 

appears   expressly   that   the   planning 

'led.     As  for  the  power  authorif.es, 

y  held  because  of  the  fact  that  the 

who  by  vote  would   control  the 

to   be   appointed   by   the   President 

confirmation    by    the    Senate 
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may  change  the  boundaries  of  any 
consulting  the  Congres.s      Section  2. 
power  authorities  without  recard  to 
regions  and   in  such  number  and  In 
>est  and  do  It  without  consulting  the 
after  he  creates  them.    Section  20. 
t  consulting   the  Congress  transfer 
therefore  to  be  similarly   controlled 
of  producing  the  hydroelectric  power 
^orks)    constructed,   under   rGn.struc- 
ay  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States." 
^    of   the    Government       Section   201 
"facilities"    would    tnchide    all    the 
necessary     to    power     gen- 
era any  doubt   about  that  point,  the 
precautionary    phrase     "appurtenant 
sident  could  transfer  practically  tha 
inent  project  as  far  as  concerns  dam. 
lv"s,   powerhouse,   and   generators  to 
and.  therefore,  to  the  control  of 
deration  of  power  happens  to   be  any 
served  by  the  project  transterred 
provisions  of  the   bill,   the  planning 
President's  control,  for  the  con.«^pr- 
the    soil,    forest,   mineral,    and    writer 
for  the   Improvement   of   navieaf.on 
to  do  all  this  by  regions  (sees   4  (bK 
the  probability  that    sooripr  or  later, 
corporate  regional  InstrUmenralities 
of  carrying  out  tho  plans  bv  con- 
iieccssary  projects   and  activities      In 
I'egional    instrumentalities    would    be 
of  the  President      The  bill  already 
certain  other   projects   to   its   power 
It    would    be    easy    to    create    seven 
and   transfer   to   them   all    projects 
why    the   planning    by    the    seven 
seven  regional  authorities  to  carry 
the  regional  projects^     The  one 
ady  there  is  a  pending  bill  contain- 
known  as  the  Norris  bill.  S.  2555, 
legional  authorities.     Doubtless  more 
Mansfield  bill  were  to  pass.     And  if 
to   come    they   would    bring    with 
ona  upon  the  States,  including  even 
dams  in  streams,  in  other  words, 
water,  without   the   consent   of  the 
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States  would  be  taken  from  them, 
tioned. 

the  concltislon  that  the  bill  indi- 

le  economic  control   in  great  degree 

the  United  States.     This  centralized 

States,  this  curtailment  and  usurpa- 

Ln   the   present   instance,  more   than 

trend  a  denial   of   representative 

dimocracy  does  not  consist  in  popular 

as  much  active  participation   by 

g    in   legislative   assembly    in   the 

uul  objectives  aoci  laws  under  which 


their 


the  people  are  to  live  and  which  It  is  the  f' met  ion  of  the  Execut:v>-> 
to  carry  out. 
The  powers  the  States  don't  give  U{>  they  still  retain. 

HOW  TO    PRESKRVE    THE    GOOD    IN    THE    BILL 

The  bill  contains  some  good,  and  what  It  does  contain  ought 
to  be  preserved.  The  bill  itself,  however,  is  not  necessary  to  the 
preservation.  In  fact.  It  stands  In  the  way  borau.se  of  its  cur- 
tailment of  the  fimctions  of  various  arencies  of  the  Government 
and  because  of  Us  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  States 

The  good  contained  in  the  bill  consists  of  it.s  idea  of  coniprt  hrn- 
si\e  planning  for  the  development  and  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Stream  s>-stems,  for  instance,  ought  to  be  developed  ;n 
such  wi.<^e  a;  to  make  sure  that  each  State  receives  the  use  of  an 
equitable  part  of  the  water  as  against  the  claim.s  of  other  States 
on  the  same  interstate  stream.  When,  to  accomplish  this  divl.s'on 
and  protection.  Interstate  compacts  are  necr^sarj-.  the  compacts 
should  be  negotiated  under  the  auspices  and  recommendation  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  then  submitted  to  the  States  uffet  ted 
and  to  the  Congress  for  ratification. 

The  general  planning  should  be  done  by  the  Governm'-iit  In 
cooperation  with  the  States.  For  this  purpos^e  the  Govcrnnui.t 
has  plenty  of  existing  agencies:  The  Reclamation  Bureau.  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Forest  Service.  Fid- 
eral  Power  Commission,  and  the  National  Resources  CommltUe. 
Federal  regional  instrumentalities  such  as  arc  set  up  by  the  bill  .i:e 
unnecessary  either  to  plan  or  carry  out  plans.  Th(>  e.vistmg  Fed- 
eral agencies  can  develop  the  plans  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 
The  plans  then  can  be  presented  to  the  Congres.s.  be  discu.ssed  In 
the  committees,  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives,  the  Governors,  attorneys  general,  and  water  officer^ 
of  the  affected  States.  There  is  no  need  of  creating  the  propo^t  d 
regional  instrumentalities,  which  would  impair  exi-tlng  Fed"ral 
agencies,  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  States  and  centralize 
economic  and  political  control  in  a  succe.s,Mon  o:  Prt-sulent.s  Tho 
course  recommended  would  create  no  new  bure.ius  or  iri.strunien- 
talities,  would  coet  less,  and  would  be  more  m  the  public  interest. 
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EXTENSIO-\  OF  RE^^ARKS 


OF 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEXTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  December  21.  193 ( 


ARTICLE  BY   U.   J    GRAMLICTI.    OF   THE   NEBRASKA   AGRICUL- 
TURE COLLEGE 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve  of  adjoumnipnt 
of  thi.s  special  se'-sion  of  Congress  I  take  this  opp<^rtuni^v  of 
extending  the  seasons  greetings  to  you  and  the  tntire  nviu- 
be:-.sh:p  of  this  Hou.'^e  Wc  from  the  farming  st'ctions  of 
Nebraska  pray  that  the  Almighty  will  guide  us  in  the  senou.-. 
tasks  we  may  have  befom  us  in  the  coming  regular  session. 

By  leave  of  the  House  I  submit  .some  philcsophy  from  the 
pen  of  my  good  friend.  H.  J  Gramijch.  of  the  N'bra.ska 
Agriculture  College,  who  has  fr^>qu-"ntly  inspired  and  aided 
me  in  my  f  florts  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  of  my  district 
and  my  State: 

Ch.ristmas  is  here  How  fast  the  vear  has  spun  around.  Last 
year  I  endeavored  to  fill  you  with  optimism.  From  the  locks  of  the 
stcrk  marker  I  overplayed  my  hand.  Two  year.?  ago  vou  received  a 
note  on  snow  Immediately  thereafter  .<;now  fellinsuch  quar'i- 
ties  that  highways  were  drifted  and  folks  were  C(  nfrontrd  wrh 
several  months  of  the  ase-old  occupation  of  playing  ■  \^hut-in  " 

It  takes  a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  .start  a  word  of  'greeting  today 
and  admittedly  much  effort  tc  find  a  central  theme  to  build 
around  Recently  a  friend.  Joseph  Spang.  Jr..  called  my  attention 
to  a  picture.  This  depicted  a  yoke  of  oxen  hitched  to  a  two- 
wheeled  cart.  Ttie  driver,  a  man  well  up  in  years,  obviously 
possessed  of  but  little  of  this  world's  goods  and  no  desire  to 
accumulate  more,  is  portrayed  sitting  on  a  board  atop  the  two- 
V.  heeled  cart  trundling  slowly  d...\».n  a  road  The  caption  under 
the  picture.  "Why  change.'" 

Thi=  ha.^  .'^et  nir.  to  wonderiii:-  Who  Is  the  happier,  the  man 
Bpeed.ng  down  the  concrete  highway  In  a  modern,  streamlined. 
high-powered  car  at  80  mile.s  per  hour  or  this  veteran  In  his 
two-wheeied  oxcart  creeping  slowly  over  the  trail  Just  as  his  fore- 
bears did  a  century  ago.'  The  contrast  presents  a  thouRht-pro- 
voking  picture  to  U8. 

John  Bates,  the  driver  of  the  oxcart,  continues  to  live  as  of 
yore.  He  is  ccntent  with  that  which  went  before  Not  so  hlr. 
and  Mrs.  Average  Citizen.     The   inventive  genius   of  man  has  so 
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completely  changed  the  picture  that  life  todav  is  Indeed  bu*  a 
part  of  a  highly  complex  atmosphere  One  hundred  vears  aeo  we 
lived  m  an  era  of  isolation  Today  the  entire  world  is  one  va.n 
neighborhood.  In  1840  but  few  people  could  read  and  write  With 
the  coming  of  the  i^rlnting  pre.ss  and  the  devclrpmrnt  of  our 
educational  system  most  of  us  are  todav  able  to  pick  up  a  papc- 
a  magazine,  or  a  ChrLstmas  letter  and  flounder  through  pcssiblv 
getting  therefrom  at  lea.st  one  thought  which  the  writer  hoped 
to  ptit  over. 

When  we  lived  in  an  age  of  .seclusion  we  scarcely  knew  there  wa" 
an  out,side  world.  What  are  .some  of  the  chanees  which  have 
brought  us  so  much  closer  together?  In  18.32.  when  the  first  rail- 
roads were  in  process  of  development,  Abraham  Lincoln  made  the 
statement.  "No  other  Improvement  can  equal  the  railroad  in  util- 
ity" At  that  time  the  railroad  looked  to  be  about  the  only  im- 
provement possible  By  1860,  when  Lincoln  wa.s  elected  President 
the  telegraph  hud  become  a  reality  The  western  terminus  was 
at  St.  Joseph.  Mu  The  pony  e.vprc.'-.s  conveved  messages  and  mall 
from  there  to  the  west  co.ast  in  10  days  Upon  the'^  occasion  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election  the  pony  expre.ss  speeded  up  and  conveyed 
the  news  to  the  Sacramento  Vallev  in  7  davs  and  19  hours  A  vear 
ago  we  elected  a  President  Within  a  few  moments  after  the  "poll 
was  counted  the  entire  world  knew  the  outc/:rne 

In  1892  Mr  Duryea  came  fonh  with  a  three-wheeled  contrivance 
supposedly  on  a  .self-prupolled  basis  which  proved  to  be  a  fore- 
runner of  the  modem  aut.<;)mobile  Tlio  descendants  of  this 
clumsy,  horseless  carriage  have  influenced  man's  tjehavior  m.ore 
than  any  other  sincle  factor  since  Noah  went  to  sea  Prom  crude 
beginnings  this  noisy,  undependable,  homely  unit  has  developed 
into  the  modem  streamlined  machine  wliich  is  just  about  fool- 
proof, provided   the  driver  .stays  on   the  water  wagcn 

Change  has  brought  about  tremendous  improvements.  One  out- 
standing Illustration  may  suffice  -the  self-starter,  which  was 
brought  forth  in  1914  This  did  more  to  univer?.alize  the  pas  auto 
than  any  other  invention.  It  made  it  po.s:iible  for  women,  old 
men,  and  children  to  drive  Why  change^  Of  course  we  want 
change.  Who  wants  to  crank  a  car  tomorrow  m.oming  when  the 
engine  is  cold  and  th--  oil  i.s  stiff?  Who  among  you  have  suffered 
broken  wrusts  from  the  kick-back  which  so  frequently  occurred  in 
the  good  old  day.s  when  we  cranked  our  autos'  I  dare  .say  there 
are  many  who  have  never  cranked  a  car  ju.st  as  thfre  are  tho's"  who 
have  never  changed  a  tire  Only  recently  my  attenuon  was  at- 
tracted to  a  cunr.ini:  cartoon  A  picture  of  fuur  Ixjys  in  fur  coats 
bu.sily  engaged  in  pufflnt;  cigarettes  as  they  stand  beside  a  car 
with  a  flat  tire.  one.  apparently  the  son  of  the  owner,  making  this 
observation  I  wi.sh  my  eld  man  were  here.  He  used  to  know  how 
to  change  a  tire  " 

John  Bates  probably  never  would  permit  himself  to  take  a  ride 
in  the  air  Airplanes  arc  strictly  the  product  of  change.  They 
Illustrate  an  application  of  man's  inventive  genius  to  the  nth 
degree.  Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Leonardo 
Da  Vlncl  came  .  u:  with  wh.4t  he  callixl  an  omithopter.  much 
laughter  was  pmdu'^ed  Tins  invetor  studied  the  fhght  of  birds. 
He  invented  a  contraption  which  enclosed  a  man  in  a  bat-shaped 
outfit  with  levers  at-)  located  that  the  occupant  could  propel  the 
wings  with  Ins  arms  and  legs  This  man  Da  Vmci  should  be  called 
"the  father  of  aviation,"  as  he  marked  the  starting  move  toward 
one  of  the  greatest  of  recent  changes. 

By  1903  the  airplane  had  developed  to  a  point  where  the  Wright 
brothers  took  a  winged  .shell  to  Kitty  Hawk,  and  on  December  17 
"those  crazy  Wrij:ht  boys  '  were  resfxjnsible  for  the  first  successful 
flight  of  a  hcavier-than-alr  machi.nc  A  few  greasy  mech.anics  were 
there  to  watch  that  memorable  event.  No  reporters,  photog- 
raphers, or  movie  stars  were  in  the  small  group  which  witnessed 
the  flight.  A  few  morbid  natives  had  Jiasembled  to  watch  the 
massacre. 

By  1911  the  airplane  had  developed  to  a  point  where  a  successf'ul 
transcontinental  flicht  was  experienced  The  machine  had  to 
make  .so  many  landings  for  repairs  and  supplies  tliat  a  period  of 
2  months  was  required  to  make  the  flight.  Within  the  past  year 
Huphes  has  flovm  from  California  to  New  Jersey  on  a  nonstop 
flight  m  but  little  over  7  hours.  Does  that  represent  change? 
H.L':  the  change  been  for  the  better?  Mast  of  us  would  answer  m 
the  affirmative,  although  in  thinking  of  some  of  the  casualties 
which  occur,  we  wondei  :i  maybe  we  haven't  gone  too  far  with 
our  speed  craze  Possibly  John  Bates  on  his  oxcart  Is  safer  than 
the  pa.s.'^enger  m  the  plane  Who  knows?  At  least,  John  says, 
"Why  change':'" 

We  of  the  eenus  homo  are  vain.  We  have  turned  modem  during 
recent  years.  Sometimes  we  forget  that  thou.sands  of  years  ago, 
long  before  man  had  any  conception  of  the  modernistic  things  of 
today,  the  turtle  was  possessed  of  a  streamlined  body,  a  turret 
top,  a  retractable  landing  gear,  and  a  portable  liouse.  But  who 
wants  to  be  a  turtle'!'  Furthermore  the  turtle  functions  today 
Jiist  as  he  did  centuries  ago  It  Is  not  so  much  when  you  started 
as  wh>ther  you  kept  eomg.     The  turtle  didn't  change;   man  did. 

We  live  in  an  ape  of  change.  There  is  nothing  so  certain  as 
Uncertainty.  In  this  era  of  hectic  ups  and  downs,  mans  ability 
to  adjvist  hlm.self  to  his  surroundings  and  his  fellow  men  is  taxed 
to  the  limit.  He  is  forced  to  use  gcxxl.  old-f.ashioned  Judgment 
or  he  will  be  swept  into  the  sea  of  oblivion.  There  is  nothing  so 
uncommon  as  common  sense.  This  characteristic  is  needed  today 
in  adapting  one's  self. 

The  person  who  applies  yesterday's  methods  to  today's  living 
Is  out  of  the  picture  tomorrow.  A  person  of  that  t>-pe  is  not  un- 
like the  man  of  whom  it  was  said  that  all  the  exercise  which  he 
took  was  Jumping  at  conclusions.    We  do  not  know  what  is  ahead. 
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^m^h^  i7Il^lf  .^^^K'^^""-''  ."^'^  "^''^  '^^  ^^o''  o'^  problem 
^Mll  be  that  of  adapting  ourselves  to  these  changes  as  they  come 

desirS^^L  r^  ta.s  been  a  continuity  which  has  seemed"  highly 
?mLrt?         ^   ^   ^"^   ^^^^   paragraph   I   visualize   the    C3odde.sl  of 

thP  ttL  L  T^  '^''"'^\''P°^  ^^^  ^™^^^  ^^^^°d  ^^ar  the  mouth  of 
the  Hud.-on  River,  a  few  knots  off  the  lower  tip  of  Manhattan 
Island  with  Its  Wall  Street,  its  famous  skyscrapers,  and  iSli^gS? 
concentrated  mass  of  humans.  When  the  French  gave  us  this 
mg  .ady.  a  woman  of  Jewish  faith  wrote  the  following  inscription 
to  put  on  the  big  girl  s  feet: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  ma-ses  yearning  to  breathe  free; 

The  WTc-tched  refuse  o"f  your  teeming  .^hore 

Send  these,  the  homeles's,  tempest-tost,  to  me — 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 
Fifty  years  ago  we  were  a  growing  nation.  New  York  was  a 
landing  port.  We  could  not  get  human  hands  fast  enough  to  ex- 
pand and  develop  as  we  desired.  There  seemed  ever  to  be  a 
shortiige  of  men  and  women  to  work  in  factories,  mines  logeing 
camps,  and  on  farms.  We  did  all  in  our  power  to  enco-orage  peo- 
ple to  come  Today  we  have  put  up  the  bars.  Obnouslv  the  in- 
scription might  as  well  be  chi.seled  from  the  bunion  upon  th« 
goddess'  concrete  toe.  Yet  with  all  of  this  change  the  big  ove-- 
grown  sister  with  the  35-foot  waist  measurement  continues  to  be 
the  most  popuJar  damsel  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Thank 
God.  she  hasn't  gone  on  a  head-lettuce  and  skim-mUk  diet 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  the  Christmas  season  never  faUs 
tis.  Once  every  12  months  it  comes  back  tc  remind  ti.s  that  the 
most  imponant  thing  in  the  world  is  our  friends.  The  season 
brings  to  us  the  beautiftil  snowfaU,  the  sharp  snappv  atmosphere 
the  clang  of  skates  on  the  frozen  pond,  the  bobsled  and  the 
frosted  pictures  on  Christmas  cards  depicting  the  davs  of  the 
stagecoach.  It  helps  re\-ive  memories  of  the  old-fashioned  homo 
where  hospitality  and  friendship  reached  out  mto  the  darkne.ss 
of  the  night  to  encourage  the  wanderer  to  come  back  and  re- 
enact  the  Joys  of  youth. 

May  the  fat  old  man  with  the  long  beard  and  red  jacket  whom 
we  were  taught  to  belie\e  was  a  reality  and  whom  we  later  kaxned 
was  either  a  myth  or  Dad  in  mask  and  cotton,  find  vou  upon 
Christmas  morning.  Even  though  your  stocking  mav' have 'in- 
creased in  size  to  a  cavernous  volume.  I  trust  that "  it  m.ay  be 
filled  to  overflowing   u-ith   apples,   peanuts,   and  Christmas  Joy. 
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Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  December  19,  1937: 

Now  that  the  WTige  and  hotir  bUl  is  out  of  the  way,  it  can  safrly 
be  said  that  more  attention  wtII  be  given  to  the"^  int.emationai 
situation,  for  the  people  of  America  realize  that,  altliough  there  is 
a  vast  expanse  of  water  separating  us  from  the  scene  of  the 
terrible  conflicts  raging  both  m  Eiirope  and  Asia,  after  all,  the 
threat  of  war  is  not  as  remote  a  possibility  as  they  would  like  to 
have  It. 

A  violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  this  country  by  the  Japa- 
nese has  stirred  this  country  out  of  its  seeming  lethargy.  If  ihe 
recent  sinking  of  the  United  States  gunboat  Paruiy  and  the  killing 
of  Americans  were  an  isolated  case  it  would  not  have  caused  s-o 
much  concern,  but  it  is  within  the  memory  of  all  of  us  that 
Japan  has  in  the  past  shown  contempt  for  the  rights  of  American 
citizens.  It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  accepted 
full  responsibility  and  has  made  abject  apologies.  This,  however, 
will  not  entirely  erase  a  feeling  of  resentment,  particularly  when 
we  recall  to  mind  that  It  is  claimed  by  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  that  they  are  fighting  a  defensive  war  against  China  and 
their  troops  are  not  on  Clunese  soil  because  of  territorial  ambition. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  democracies  of  the  world  have 
watched  with  increasing  concern  the  utter  disregard  of  established 
principles  of  international  law  by  certain  powerful  and  aggressive 
nations — violations  of  treaties  solemnly  and  vcltintarily  entered 
into,  and  the  open  avowal  and  execution  of  policies  which  brazenly 
in\-ade  the  sovereign  rights  of  other  peaceably  inclined  nations. 
Military  operations  have  been  carried  on  by  inhumane  methods, 
with  little  distinction  made  between  combatants  and  noncombat- 
ants.  Domestic  and  other  national  interests  have  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  building  up  of  powerful  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments.    Therefore,  it  was  not  surprising  to  hear  the  President 
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Is  no  escape  through 

Tlie   spirit   animating: 
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The  people  of  America 
tion  of  Japan,  but  the 
Japah  Is  not  able  tx) 
emment.     It  Is  not  the 
Japanese  Government  tc 
ment  decides  ur>on 
of  Japan   determine  for 
employment  of  armed 
WTOte   in   1931   that   "Thf 
the    representatives    of 
loyalty  of  the  Army  and 
by   the   Japanese  Nation. 
Instead  of  being  subord 
pendent  access  to  the 
BO  the  apologies  of  the 
be  accepted  at  their  tru 
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at-any-price  policy  of 
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It    is    now    the    belief 
chosen  to  sink  American 
fact  that  that  nation  wa^ 
any  price,  and  that 
Into  the  conflict.     At 
mined  upon  a  peaceful 
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Perhaps    the    militarists 
Germany  did  20  years  ag 
There  is  no  doubt  but 
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awful  responsibility,  and 
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The  purpose  of  this 
ated  by  the  very  highest 
has  indicated  its  oppoei 
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preserving  peace  and  kee  3 
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upon   the  peace-loving   nations  of  the 

piirpose  ckf  saving  those  IdaaLs  and  ruodes  of 

have  constituted  onlii^htenecl  civilization. 

situation   in   the  vorld   has   been  growing 

is   such   as   to   cau.se   gjave   concern   anJ 

and  nations  who  v.-i.^ii  to  live  i;i  peace  and 

ifcors.     Innocent   peoples    and    nations    are 

a  greed  for  pv-iwcr  r.nd  supremacy  which 

)ustico  and  humane  congiderntijn.  ' 

evils   which   threaten   the   entire   world, 

come  to  pass  in  ether  parts  of  the  world, 

America  v,-i!l  escape,   tliat  it   n.av  expect 

Hemisphere   will    not    be   attacked,    and 

iquilly   and   peacefully   to   car-y   on   the 

tzation.     The    peace-loving    nations    must 

in  opposition  to  tho.-e  vlclr.'icn.s  of  treaties 

humane  inftlncts  wh.ch  tcdiy  arc  creating 

marchy  and  insrabilltv  frcni  which  there 

isolation  or  neutrality  " 

wrgressor  nations   will    not   b^   curbed   by 

on   our  part   that   we   de'=^ire   peace. 

ijave  no  quarrel  with  the  civilian  ncp'ii.^- 

remains  that  the  civil  g^vemmen'   cf 

the   mimary   branches   of   the   Gov- 

function  of  the  military  branches  of  the 

carry  out  the  policies  the  civil   govcm- 

the  military  and  naval  general  staffs 

themselves   the  policies   that   involve   the 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Simpson 

theory  that   the  civiliaji   g^vemm^nt   as 

■he    entire    pec^ple    should    corrjnanrt    the 

the  Navy  hrxi  not  been  generuliv  accepted 

The   chiefs    of    those    military    ser'.iccs, 

^ate  to  the  Cabinet,  had.  direct  and  inde- 

qmpercr   as  the   head   of   the   state"     And 

iomatic  civil  government  of  Japan  will 

value. 

•nany  that  America  should  withdraw   all 

,  from  the   scene   of   the  Sine-Japanese 

American    citizens    in    the    dan~cr   zone 

ly  of  the  prot.oction  of  the  Un:tf  d  States 

nlany  others  hold   the   view   that  America 

the   situation   or   ignore   the   violation   of 

wit  lout  giving  notice  that  this  great  country 

interested  in  protecun,^  her  riglits  and  has 

cy  of  F>eace  at  any  price.     But  the  peace - 

CUina  has  not  saved   that  nation  from  the 

the  civilian  population  which  is  bearing 


hat    in    1916,    Gcrm.any   vould   net    have 
ships  on  the  high  seas  were  it  not  for  the 
convinced  that  America  wanted  pea-^^e  at 
on  their  part  would  not   drav  t:s 
time  the  people  of  Aracnca  were  deter- 
icy.     None  of  us  will  forget  that  Wood- 
on  the  slogan  "He  kept  us  out  of  war  " 
of   Japan   hold   the  same    views    nov.    a.i 


aggr  ;ssions 
that 
p  alley. 


dis(  ujBs: 


b  )dy 


that  the  foreign  poUclejj  of  governments 

public  opinion  holding  sway  in  other  of 

seem   to   be   a   serious   mistake   for    thi.3 

^rld   that  we   will   not   protect   .■American 

nations  to  respect  treaty  obligations. 

iion  of  the  so-caiied  Ludlow  resolution, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  lequlr- 

1  before  thle  country  could  engage  in  a 

take  from  the  Congress  a  power   which 

'7  by  the  founders  of  the  Constitution — 

This  power  is  a  grave  and.  indeed,  an 

one  to  be  exercised  only  after  the  most 

'erful   consideration.     In  the   exercise   of 

the  very  future  of  our  Nation.     No  one 

with  the   desire  to  prevent  this   Nation 

In  any   war,   either  foreign   or   domestic. 

is  most  commendable  and  is  actu- 

m.otives.     Already  the  State  Department 

Secretary  of  State  Hull,  whom  no  one 

^aher  rattler,   saying   tha,t  as   a  mear^   of 

ing  us  out  of  war,  he  cannot  see  either 

icability  of  such  an  amendment  to  the 

sed  amendment  will  come  up  for  debate 

sufficient  number  of  Congressmen  having 

it   before    the   House   for   debate    and 

such  a  proposal  has  made  such  head- 

the  conduct  of  our  State  Department 

Eepresentations    made    by   the   St  it^ 

not   carry    the   same   force  and   effect 

they  consider  that  the  people  of  the 

upon  a  policy  of  peace,  and  that  the 

and  a  check  upon  the  President  and  the 

of    the    administration    today   are    being 


l>e,  with  respect  to  the  Ludlow  rcwlution. 

r  belief  that  aggressor  nations  wll:  refrain 

rlg|itfully  ours  because  we  have  convinced 

belonging  to  them  and  wUl  not  reaist 


their  efforts  to  drive  American  citizens  and  American  businesa 
from  every  land  except  our  very  own  and  eve:,  go  su  far  as  to 
destroy  Anierlcan  shipping? 

The  United  States  exports  many  millions  of  cl  liars'  worth  of 
merchandise  to  other  lands.  China  Is  one  of  th  "^e  lands.  Shall 
we  permit  Japan  to  drive  out  of  China  all  Amenc.in  Interests? 
And  If  we  decide  to  permit  that,  shall  we  then  permit  them  to 
drive  American  interests  out  of  Rtis?  la?  And  further.  Just  when 
should  we  say  step — or  else? 

Histon,-  teaches  us  that  in  the  pa.'-t  want  have  b«v>n  fought,  frcrn 
the  time  of  savagery  to  the  present  time,  aim  .^i  wholly  ^for  com- 
mercial reasons.  Some  few  have  been  fought  for  religious  or 
pclltlcal  reasons,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  bf-en  foueht 
for  the  control  of  hunting  grounds,  pastures,  sources  nf  raw  mate- 
rial, market.s.  or  trade  lanes.  We  may  sneer  at  commerce  and 
make  light  of  It  all  we  please,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  com- 
merce of  a  nation  Is  the  commerce  of  Its  people.  It  ts  the  com- 
merce of  the  rich  and  the  poor;  of  the  man  who  labors  on  the 
farm-s  and  In  the  mills,  mines,  and  facrories  The  I'nitod  States 
Is  a  commercial  nation.  We  are  by  no  mean^;  self-s-ifn-irnr.  Wo 
depend  upon  Importation  of  many  ccm^nioditles  neci.-s.->Hry  to  our 
naiional  welfare  in  time  of  p>eacc  unci  our  national  existpnce  In 
time  of  war.  The  interruption  of  the  Imponation  of  some  of* these 
commodities,  for  even  a  few  days,  would  Xy^  srnou.s  Wh-n  ,:i 
emergency  arises,  those  In  charge  of  our  national  defenw^  .'•liuia 
be  left  free  to  act  quickly  or  dire  corL^equencos  could  ca,>;i;v  result. 
Our  enemies  would  like  nothiur  betf  r  th.^n  to  have  u.s  shut  u^j 
within  our  own  borders  for  a  period  durin^  which  a  political  cam- 
paign would  be  waged  to  determine  whether  or  not  '.ve  would  go 
to  war.  In  the  la^t  generation  th'  re  ha^  ari.sen  a  new  cause  for 
war.  and  that  cause  Is  purely  j>oUtical.  Wars  are  today  being 
fought  to  estabhsh  the  supremacy  of  different  schools  of  political 
belief. 

Tiie  European  conflict  now  raging  is  to  determine  whether  f  a.?cl.«;m 
or  communism  shall  prevail.  A  political  campa.^Ti  In  the  United 
States  to  determine  whether  this  Nation  should  go  to  war  aeuinst 
any  p>articular  nation  would  lead  to  a  flood  of  furious  and  vio- 
lent propaganda,  from  which  it  would  be  Impossible  for  even  the 
most  Intelligent  citizen  to  pick  the  real  truth.  I  can  eoncclv<> 
tliat  a  referendum  on  such  a  subject  ir.ighL.  of  itself,  brlntr  on  a 
civil  war.  The  Ludlow  resolution  conti^lrj:  th^  words  "except  in 
the  event  of  an  invasion  of  the  United  States  "  Suppose  a  coun- 
tn-  would  have  a  vast  navy  lying  In  wait  Just  cut:.Kic  the  3-mil9 
limit,  ready  to  pounce  upon  some  unr-otcctr-d  6<vt!on  of  our  lair 
land.  No  move  could  be  made  arairih.  tl^iU  encir.v  until  he  actu- 
ally arrived  on  our  shores.  He  ir.a-  decide  not  to  Invade  at  all, 
but  rather  to  destroy  cur  shipping  an  :  l.aru^-;  mr  commerce  t-ravell 
Ing  In  and  out  of  our  port<;.  A  b;o<  fcarle  would  shut  off  essential 
commodities.  Suppose  enemy  planes  are  ftvlnr  all  around  us  but 
have  not  actually  Invaded.  Must  we  then  wait  until  we  go 
through  a  political  cajnpalgn  before  vv-e  could  tiike  su-ps  to  pro- 
tect ourselves'' 

My  friends,  the  .so-called  Ludlow  peace  resolu'ion.  while  Rpnr:?- 
Ing  from  the  highest  cf  motives.  Is  a  fanciful  and  futile  prop  ma  1. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  get  the  necessary  two-tliirds  vote  in 
Conrres.' 

As  a  veter-j-: 
nfslly  ant;  .-.: 
prcpos.d    as    tl 


the  World  War    no  one  rm»-?s  peace  more  enr- 

:  Iv   th.an    I.   hut    the  em.bri.cine:  of   such   a    futile 
w.;i    ;m'    r.  nr"    harm.rul    thai,    lieneficial    towiu'd 


insuring  a  lastir^  p. .ice  in  th.h  country. 


Compulsory  Vaccination 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.MAIUvS 


OF 


HON.  TOSHER  L.  BURDICK 

fiF    NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  TITK  HOUSE  OF  REPFwESP:NTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Dccenhcr  21,  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  WTLIJ.VM  HOWARD  HAY.  M    D  .  POCONO.  P.^     ON 

JL'SE  25.    1927,   BEF'OliE  THE  MEDICAL   FIiEIX)OM   SOCIETY 


Mr.  BTODTCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leavp  to  cxtrnd 
ray  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  addre.s^s 
by  William  HoT.-ard  TIay.  M.  D..  of  Pocono.  Pa.,  on  June  25. 
J 937,  before  th'  Mfd.cal  Frof^dom  Society  on  the  Liemk*^  bill 
to  abolish  compulsory  vaccination: 

I  wa=;  piad  to  hear  the  Honorable  Mr.  Lemkf'.s  presentation  of  t:ie 
BUhject  nitt'.U:  r  of  lu.'i  bill  I  have  tliought  manv  times  of  all  tiic 
Insane  things  thai  we  h.-we  advocated  in  medic  me.  that  is  one  of 
tlir-  moFt  iriscinf-  to  insist  on  th*^  vaccination  of  childrt-n.  or  any- 
body else,  for  the  prevention  of  smalljxix.  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
w-  are  never  .'.hlo  to  !>rove  'hat  VHrcir.ation  saved  o:.p  man  I:om 
smallpox.  Naiuraily  not.  .,..en  you  have  protected  ai.vbady.  as 
we  denote  proteciicn  in  modicliie  you  have  at.  the  Fame  tmi'-^  de- 
stroyed your  evidence.  If  that  m;in  duepn  t  take  tiio  disca-^c  acainst 
which  he  Is  supposed  to  be  protected,  how  can  you  ever  know  he 
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no; 


would  have  taken   It  If   h^   hadn  t  been   protected^     We   have   de- 
stroyed the  evidence. 

As  a  matter  cf  fact,  perhaps  it  l.s  safe  to  sav  that  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  people  ever  would  take  srnallpcx  if  Fleeplng  in 
the  same  bed  with  an  inferred  .smallpox  victim.  We  know  there  la 
a  large  immunity  to  smallpox.  Very  few  people  are  subject  to  it 
and  these  ustially  in  the  iilUi^i^n  sorrounaings.  Now,  if  v.e  carry 
that  natural  immunity  to  s.-r.allpox  a.s  we  do  to  other  dlpoase^^  and 
we  have  been  protected  by  vaccination  and  then  we  are  exposed  to 
smallpox  and  don't  take  it.  don't  you  see  there  is  no  proof  there? 
We  may  bo  carrying  a  natural  unrauriity.  If  one  cai,e  that  has  been 
successfully  vaccinated  afterward  develops  smallpox  that  is  proof 
that  it  l.sn't  protection,  now.  isn't  It?  ' 

I  know  of  one  epidemic  of  timailpox  compri.sing  nine  hund-ed  and 
.-,ome  cases  in  which  95  percent  cf  the  infected  had  been  vaccinated 
and  most  of  th-m  recently.  I  have  had  in  my  own  expfri<='nce  one 
very  small  epidemic  comprising  33  ca.'.es.  of  which  29  had  vaccina- 
tion histories  and  a  good  scar,  and  snme  of  them  vaccinated  within 
the  last  year.     There  was  no  protection  there. 

Among  these  was  one  girl  who  was  not  vaccinated  neve  had 
been,  who  had  five  cases  of  .=:mallpox  in  the  family,  nursed  those 
case^  that  were  1.1.  a  baby  among  the  others,  the  worst  case  of 
smallpox  amcm?  them,  refused  vaccination  and  was  never  Infected 
at  all — a  natural   immunity. 

What  is  true  of  smallpox  Is  true  of  every  other  dLsease  Wo  aie 
not  aU  equaUy  subject  to  all  the  diseases  that  occur  We  krow 
that  without  thinking.  An  epidemic  of  Influenza  sweeps  over 
the  country.  Why  doesn't  ever>one  have  it?  The  germ  if  it 
is  a  perm,  and  we  don't  know  that  it  is.  Is  ubiquitous.  They  are 
ever>- where.  You  can't  hide  from  them.  And  yet  perhaps  but 
10  percent  of  the  population  of  anv  feglon  will  be  infecU-d  Wl  a*" 
jiro'ects  the  90  percent?     Natural  Immunity. 

We  may  have  natural  Imniunity  this  vear"  and  we  may  not  have 
It  next  year,  but  wo  can't  create  It  artiiiciuUv  bv  u-,i.i;  a  so-called 
Immune  scrum.  As  I  say.  when  we  do  ilsc  an  Imrr.urie  serum  we 
have  destroyed  every  possibility  of  tising  that  ca.'-e  as  evidence 
because  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  it  would  ever  have 
been  Infected. 

We  have  alwr.ys  reco-nlzed  the  fact  that  but  15  percent  of 
children  are  subject  to  diphtheria,  no  matter  how  thorcughh;  they 
are  exposed.  Stiti--t!cs  of  every  epidemic  of  diphtheria  m"  every 
.section  of  the  cjuntn,-.  If  averaged,  will  show  that  averaere  with 
85  percent  who  are  not  infected.  We  have  taken  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin, we  have  r  sed  toxin-antitoxin  and  toxoid,  and  if  we  fmnd 
a  susceptibility  c»r  "-caction  to  this,  we  have  immunized  thnt  cas" 
agaln.st  d:pht!-.er  a  by  a  series  of  three  Injection.^  of  ant:diphtheri- 
tlc  serum  We  ha'-e  to  admit  15  percent  of  the  children  are  btill 
unprotected  l^ecause  they  'ake  diphtlierl.i.  I.^n't  that  the  came 
15  percent  ■'     We  have  no  way  of  prov.ng  it  isn't.  '""" 

A  number  of  years  ae-o  when  we  were  J;;st  becinnlng  to  study 
diphtheria  antitDXln  mmutely.  Cook  Countv.  111.,  hospital  de- 
cided tn  immuni;^  onc-h.-ilf  cf  the  nursing  staff  and  not  the  other 
half.  Diphtheria  broke  out  roon  afterward  among  the  immur.ized 
cases,  not  the  others.  It  invaded  both  halves,  both  the  Immuni^.ed 
and  the  unimmunized.  and  tlie  tr.tal  of  cases  was  much  higher 
among  the  supposedly  immunized  ca.«es  than  among  those 'not 
immunized.     We  dldn  t  do  much  for  those  ntirses. 

When  we  T<.x-.k  over  the  man.arement  of  the  PhLlippine<;  and  all 
of  its  destinies,  we  announced  to  the  bloomin'  cockeved  world 
we  were  going  to  clean  up  smallpox  in  the  Philippines. '  Well,  we 
waited  a  few  years  but  we  did  make  a  serious  effort.  In  fact  in 
a  population  of  n.000,000  p-ople  we  ccnsumn-.ated  30.000.000  vac- 
cinations within  a  period  of  6  years.  The  Province  of  Rizal,  cf 
which  Manila  wa.s  the  center,  was  the  most  accessible,  of  course; 
the  little  ra.scals  couldn't  get  away  there;  we  could  catch  them, 
and  Cxi.  and  some  of  them  were  vaccinated  three  and  four  and 
five  and  six  tuna's  in  the  6  years.  We  were  going  to  make  it  thor- 
oueh  In  Mmdiu-ao  and  some  of  the  other  more  outlying  prov- 
inces, more  mountainous,  we  couldn't  catch  the  httle  rascals,  so 
there  was  a  smaller  percentage  of  vaccinations  in  the  outlying 
districts.     Ri',al   h.id  to  take  it. 

Within  6  \ears  ^i  that  time  the  Philippines  suffered  the  worst 
attack  of  smallpox,  the  wor.~t  epidemic  three  times  over,  that  had 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  islands,  and  it  was  almost 
three  times  as  fatal.  The  death  rate  ran  as  high  as  60  percent  in 
f'-rtaln  areas  where  formerly  it  had  been  10  and  15  percent,  and 
the  tlung  that  climaxed  the  whole  point  was  this;  In  Rizal  we 
had  the  highest  incidence  and  the  highest  mortality  of  any  part 
of  the  Arch!f>elago.  The  Navy  reported  that  vaccination  of  the 
sailors  went  on  a,  regularly  as  drills,  even.'  so  often  they  were 
vaccinated,  but  they  had  their  usual  percentage  of  smallpox,  and 
yet   they    were   prctected! 

Now  we  are  asking  in  many  States  to  have  the  privilege  of  decid- 
ing whether  we  will  be  vaccinated  or  not.  No  one  wishes  to  deny 
his  brother  the  pr.vllege  cf  being  vaccinated  if  he  has  any  faith  In 
It.  but  here  is  th'^  ridiculous  thine  about  it;  Tlie  ones  who  are 
objecting  to  abollsliing  the  law  and  who  are  In-sL-^ting  on  vaccination 
are  the  ones  who  are  afraid  that  they  will  take  smallpox  if  their 
brothers  are  not  \accinated.  Now  if  you  are  vaccinated,  you  are 
protected,  aren't  v-ou?  'V\Tiat  are  you  afraid  of?  Suppose  your 
next-door  nelghbcr  does  get  smallpox  because  he  was  not  vac- 
cinated: that  is  hie  business;  he  has  a  right  to  have  smallpox  If 
he  wants  to;  he  cim't  give  it  to  you  If  you  have  been  vaccinated, 
so  what  are  you  worrying  about?  Let  him  do  as  he  pleases.  Tliat 
Is  all  we  are  asking;;  we  are  not  asking  that  they  forbid  vaccination    i 


Let  everyone  have  what  he  wants,  but  let  us  not  compel  those  to 
ha^e  vaccination  ^ho  know  there  is  nothing  in  It.  who  know  It 

IS  not  a  protection. 

trioti!  1;°^  3^5^  years  since  I  have  been  confining  myself  to  the 
treatment  of  chronic  disefises.  During  those  30  vears  I  have  run 
against  so  many  histories  of  little  children  who  had  never  seen  a 
SICK  day  until  they  were  vaccinated  and  who.  in  the  several  years 
that  have  followed,  have  never  seen  a  we.l  dav  since.  I  couldn't 
put  my  linger  on  the  di.sease  they  have.  Thev  "just  weren't  strong. 
Their  resistance  was  gone.  Ihcy  were  pcrfectlv  wea  before  th^ 
^^^  J^"^?''^^'-^^-  They  have  never  been  wcl!  ..nee  Now  you  can't 
lu.?I  ^}  .""^  ""t  '""^'^'^  ^^°^  vr:orir.;.ti-n  because  they  are  still 
am e.  but  m  England,  where  stati.nics  pre  a  little  more  frank 
I^f?,,^^^^>"  ^■''  ^''-^  ^s.  wh^.-e  they  are  kept  a  little  more  accurately, 
a  iKJe  more  abovebcard  th  .n  in  thAs  co-xntrv,  the  actual  cS5ciaI 
records  show  three  tim.cs  as  manv  deaths  directly  from  vaccina- 
t  ons  as  from  smallpox  for  the  last  21  vears  If  thev  record  thr'*© 
nmes  as  many  deaths.  I  will  guarantee  vou  that  there  are  three 
times  that  many  deaths  that  were  not  recorded  that  are  directly 
traceable  to  vaccination.  Tliat  doesn't  take  into  account  the  many. 
many  cases  of  encephalitis  c;-  sleeping  sickness,  cf  this  or  that 
form  of  degeneration,  that  occur  as  a  direct  result  of  vaccination. 
mat  case  is  still  alive.  It  hasn't  entered  here  the  mortality  records 
.-e..  but  It  is  suSTering  and  has  siifTered  ever  since  vaccination 

.'Vnd  If  you  had  been  dealing,  as  I  have,  with  the  derehcts  from 
al  over  the  world  for  30  years,  you  wotUd  find  an  almost  fatal 
relationship  between  this  history  of  vaccination  and  some  falling 
that  follows  this  for  many  years  that  has  kept  a  person  from 
being  as  well  as  he  should  have  been. 

It  is  nonsense  to  think  that  you  can  inject  ptis— and  it  is 
usually  from  the  pusttile  of  the  dead  smallpox  victim;  that  is  the 
basis  of  it;  we  used  to  think  it  was  from  cow7>ox.  but  the  manu- 
facturers deny  that  and  .'.ay  the  most  reliable  form  originates  la 
the  pa'^tule  of  someone  who  has  died  from  smallpox — it  is  un- 
thinkable that  you  can  inject  that  Into  a  little  child  and  in  anv 
way  improve  its  health. 

What  is  true  of  vacclnaticn  is  exactlv  a.s  'rue  of  all  forms  of 
serum  immunization,  so  called.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Im- 
munization, but  we  sell  it  under  that  name— immunization.  We 
Jab  a  needle  full  of  pus  perm,  we  will  sav  the  streptococcus,  for 
instance,  in  attenuated  fcnn  so  it  won't  pollute  too  badlv.  and 
we  increase  the  dose  or  potency  of  that  little  by  little  until  we 
build  up  what  we  call  a  resistance  to  it.  You  can  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  rattlesnake  venom.  You  can  be  bitten  Just  a  little 
by  a  ratUesnake  and  not  die.  and  if  you  ere  bitten  often  enough 
you  can  be  bitten  in  a  vital  part  and  not  die;  vou  liave  built  up  a 
resistance  to  the  vencm  of  the  rattlesnake,  but'  have  vou  improved 
your  physique  by  doing  so?  If  vr^  could  by  any  means  build  up  a 
natural  resistance  to  disease  through  these  amticlal  means.  I  would 
applaud  It  to  the  echo,  but  we  can't  do  it.  The  body  has  its  own 
methods  of  defense.  These  depend  on  the  vitality  of  the  body  at 
the  time.  If  it  is  vital  enough,  it  will  resist  all  infections;  if  it 
isn't  vital  eno'ugh.  it  won't,  and  you  can't  change  the  vitality 
of  the  body  for  the  better  by  introducing  poison  of  anv  k:nd  into  it. 


The  Treasury  Advertising  Campaign 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIG.\N 

IX  THE  H0U5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  21,  1937 


THE  OLDEST  PL-^LISHERS'  AND  AD\-ERT7SERS'  JOURNAL  IN 
ANfERICA  COMMENTS  EDITORIALLY  ON  TREASURY'S  MAGA- 
ZINE AD\'EHTISING  ALIBI 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  .some  few  days  apo  in 
discu.?sing  freedom  of  the  press,  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Department  was  dis- 
criminating against  newspapers  in  its  advertising  campaign 
intended  to  promote  the  sale  of  baby  bonds.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  insert  here  an  editorial  appearing  in. 
the  December  18  issue  of  Editor  and  Publisher,  ih'i  oldest 
publishers'  and  advertisers*  journal  in  America,  commenting 
on  Mr.  Morgenthau's  advertising  program: 

FAIXACT — OR    Airai 

When  he  noticed  the  advertising  of  the  Treasury  Department  for 
L'nited  States  savings  bonds  in  (several  popular  m.-^pazmes.  Repre- 
sentative Feed  L.  Crawfof..d,  of  M:ch;ean.  a-sked  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau  why  newspapers  had  not  been  included  In  the  campaign. 

Tlie  Treasury's  reply,  signed  by  Herbert  E.  Gaston,  a  former 
newspapermaja  who  Is  now  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  was  that  "it 
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Treasury 


would  be  most  difficult  for 
out  advertising  in  all.     To 
penditures  than  have  been 
premises." 

Mr.   Gaston's   reply   Is 

fact  that  the  advertisemen  s 
It  assumes  and  asserts  thaf 
paper  without  using  all, 
dredfl  of  advertisers  who 
selected  list  of  newspapers. 

If  advertising  of  the  ~ 
Treasury  as  a  piece  of  F>oliti|cal 
be  parceled  out  without 
seems,   the   object  is  to 
United  States  Treasury,  any 
the  Alumlnuna  Co.  of 
media  it  does  not  choose  to 

If   the  Secretary  of  the 
market  for  his  securities 
that  his  expenditure  of  public 
respectfully  challenged 
hide   behind   the   fallacy   oi 
principle  applies  to  Uncle  _ 
to  offer  his  investing  familj 


to  advertise  In  any  newspapxrs  with- 
do  this  would  call  for  far  greater  ex- 
made  or  would  be  appropriate  In  the 


usual   one.     It   Ignores   the    obvious 
appear  in  some,  not  all,   magazines. 
an  advertiser  cannot  use  any   news- 
Ignoring  the  exjjerlence  of  hun- 
in  the  coverage   they  want  with  a 


rtgard 
sen 


Department  is  regarded  by  the 

patronage,  then,  to  be  sure,  It  must 

d  to  business  objectives.     If.   as  it 

bonds,   there  is   no  reason  why    the 

more  than  the  American  Tobacco  Co., 

a,  or  John  Wanamaker.  should  use  any 

use. 

"iYeasury  decides  to  overlook   the  great 

"    I  by  newspaper  readers,  we  believe 

funds  for   the   purpose  should   be 

Treasiiry  should  not  be  allowed   to 

alibi   that    a   special   and    an    asinine 

when  he  has  a  busiaess  proposition 

through  advertising  channels. 


aflr  Drded 


S  un 


HON.  ROB 


IN  THE  SENATE 
Tuesday,  December  21  ( 


ERT  J.  BULKLEY 

OF  OHIO 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

l^0slativ€  day  of  Tuesday,  November 
16).  1937  I 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JAMES 
OP   THE   UNITED    STATES 
CONVENTION    OP    THE 
OFFICE   CLERKS,   CIVIC 
TEMBER  7,   1937 


Re:ord 
Janes 


Mr.  BULKLEY.     Mr 
to  have  printed  in  the 
Ice  delivered  by  Hon. 
of  the  United  States,  at 
of  the  National  Pederati(iin 
Ohio,  September  7,  1937 

There  being  no  objec 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 

bi' 


Ifresident,  I  ask  unanincoixs  consent 

an  address  on  the  Postal  Serv- 

A.  Farley,  Postmaster  General 

±ie  Twentieth  National  Convention 

of  Post  Office  Clerics  at  Toledo, 


tion 


inv 


tlie 


It  is  a  ?reat  pleasure  to 
Georp;e,  Gilbert  Hyatt,  and 
cordial   and  oft-repeated   1 
the  National  Federation  of 

I   thinlc  it  is  In  the  pub^ 
vicluals  to  hold  mcetirigs  of 
with  officials  of  the  DepartAaent 
offices  give  you  an  opportuni 
increase  your  knowledge  of 

You  men  and  women  whb 
the  leaders  of  your  particul  ir 
the  course  of  the  convent! 
and  suggestions  affecting 
Therefore,  what  you  do  whl 
port  back  home  has  a  deflntte 
number   of   postal   employees 

For  that  reason  It  would 
cemed  to  discuss  with  you 
problems  of  management, 
standing  of  our  relative 
operation  In  our  mutual 
service,  with  proper  regard 
gard  for  the  taxpayer's  poc^etbook. 

One  of  the  Department's 
of    complaints    caused    by 
are  to  function  as  we  shouh. 
pie.  we  m.U5t  have  intelligent 
to  serve.     It  is  essential 
dling  be  alert,  careful,  and 
portant  to  the  sender.    Sonus 
than  others,  but  all  of  It 

A  single  letter  or  parcel 
often  causes  delay  which 
both    sender    and    addresse< 
public    and    who    give 
claaslflcatlon,  regiilations 
the  like,  must  be  well 
will  mislead   the  patron 


re£  po 
effcrt 


thJtt 


mist 


The  Postal  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
follows :  I 


here  and  I  am  m^uch  indebted  to  Leo 
their  associates  in  Washington  for  the 
ation  to  attend   this  convention   of 
^ost  Office  Clerks. 
ic  interest  and  good  for  you  as  indl- 
.hls  kind.    The  contacts  you  make  here 
and  with  people  from  other  post 
ty  for  exchange  of  ideas  wl:.ich  should 
the  Postal  Service, 
are  here  as  delegates  are,  I  presume, 
groups  in  your  local  office.s.     Durlnp; 
(^n  you  will  consider   majiy  rcs-olutions 
general  welfare  of  poBt-office  clerks. 
e  at  the  convention  and  what  you  re- 
influence  on  the  morale  of  a  large 


ppear  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  all  con- 
briefly,  but  quite  frankly,  some  of  our 
'Flth  the  idea  that  a  common  under- 
nsibUities  will  bring  about  real  co- 
to  give  to  the  public  a  most  efficient 
[or  the  personnel,  and  with  proper  re- 


greatest  problems  Is   the  elimination 

carelessness    and    Indifference.    If    we 

and  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  peo- 

personnel.  properly  trained  and  eager 

everyone  connected  with  mail  han- 

l^terested  In  the  work.     AU  mail  Is  im- 

clasees,  of  course,  are  more  important 

be  handled  promptly  and  efficiently. 

which  is  missent  by  a  careless  clerk 

restilts  in  loss  of  time  imd  money  to 

Likewise,    clerks    who    contact    the 

concerning    rates   of    postage, 

to  packing,  dispatch  schedules,  and 

"  id  on  such  matters,  otherwise  they 

cause   complaints   which   axe  most 


info:  mation 

Info;  ined 
a]Ld 


A.  FARLEY,  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 

AT    THE    TWENTIETH    NATIONAL 

NATIONAL    FEDERATION    OF    POST 

ALT3ITORIUM,   TOLEDO,    OHIO,    SEP- 


embarass'.ng.  Regardless  of  thr  as:4gr.ment  an  employee  occupies, 
If  hf"  app!!.  s  l;;ni.s'^:f  dil:£:ently  and  studios  his  work  thorougiiiy 
he  will  find  hi.s  task  much  easier  to  perform 

After  cari^ful  observation  and  lnv(>stigation  I  am  convinced  that 
the  United  States  PiJ^^tal  S»-  rvlce  can  be.  and  should  be,  maintained 
from  its  revenue,-;,  f>uni  the  employees'  viewpoint  it  seems  most 
Import.uit  that  ir.'-i  me  and  expense  balance.  To  Illustrate:  Se'-pml 
years  ago  when  you  worr  a.skin;^'  for  the  passage  of  a  shorter  work- 
wt-ek  law  and  'he  bills  were  pre.sonted  to  Congress,  the  congrt\sbioual 
committees,  foKovvint;  thrir  u^u.J  practice,  asked  for  my  recom- 
mendation. When  the  matter  wa.s  lirst  pre.sented.  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  I  believed  In  the  shorter  workweek  and  rec- 
ognized that  Its  pa-ssa-f^e  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  Rive 
jobs  to  substitutes — thousands  of  them  who  had  stood  by  us  for 
several  very  lean  ycar>v-I  felt  It  mv  duty  to  withhold  approval 
until  the  income  of  the  Departmrnt  Indicated  an  upward  trend 
surQcient  to  provide  the  money,  Whrn  the  additional  money  was 
in  sight  I  was  most  happy  to  plve  my  approval,  and  so  indicated 
to  the  Congres-s.     You  well  know  wh.it  fallo\ved. 

In  this  cnnn'^ctlon  I  feel  I  should  .^ay  to  you  that  wp  hnve  born 
pleased  over  the  results  obtained.  More  Jobs  were  created,  prac- 
tically all  of  our  older  substitutes  were  put  on  the  pav  roll 
rcg'uJarly,  efficient  service  has  been  maintained,  and  the  Increasrd 
cu.--  I  am  sure  has  hf-n  made  up  from  Increased  bu.-in.'.ss  and 
increa^t  d  efficiency  amou£^  th-  workers.  I  am  verv  crntcful  to 
each  and  even,-  one  of  you  wlio  have  had  a  part  In  that  acom- 
pli.shmcnt.  In  approving  the  Fhortfr  \vorkwefk  the  present  ad- 
min:.<*rat:on  under  that  greut  hum mitarian.  Pre.-idcnt  Franklin  D. 
Roosevlt  prove-s  that  It  is  givmg  more  than  Up  service  to  the 
workers  of  America. 

Today  you  occupy  an  enviable  pn.-ltlon  among  the  workers  of 
America  Those  of  you  who  have  completed  your  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  most  of  you  have,  are  rccelvm;;  not  lea---  th.ia 
$2,100  a  year  salary.  A  considerablp  num.bcr  of  vou  receive  $2,300 
a  year  L«f>t  us  ronsidpr  tho  lareer  croup  in  "the  |i2.10G  prade. 
Fiom  this  IS  paid  J '  _,  porcer.t,  or  $78  50  per  annum.  Into  the  retire- 
men*  fund,  leavme:  $2,021  5<~!  net.  Bv  virtue  of  existing  laws  your 
workwr.  k  is  l:n-.itcd  to  40  l.'v.irs  You  have  annual  vacation  of 
15  workme  days,  or  3  fu:i  weeks.  You  are  granted  when  actually 
HI  10  working  days  a  year  sick  leave,  with  pay  You  are  also 
granted  time  ofT  or,  peven  national  holidays,  or  its  equivalent. 
DisreK^rdmjr  the  sick  leave  and  the  time  off  for  holida%-s.  you  are 
required  to  render  ser.  Ice  49  weeks  a  year,  with  a  -.vaee  of  apprnxl- 
mately  $41  25  a  week,  ot  40  hours,  or  more  than  SI  per  hi.ur  for 
actual  work  performed  When  you  work  at  night  your  pay  is 
Increased  10  percent,  and  when  you  work  overtime  you  are  com- 
pensated for  .=  uch  tin. 3.  Yoi:  are  protected  against  p<-ivcrty  in  old 
age  by  retircn:cnt  on  annuity,  which  averaees  $1,200  per  year. 
You  probably  know  tl;at  your  contributions  do  not  pay  for  much 
of  the  annuitv  Ordinarily  the  worker  pays  for  about  $300  of  the 
am-unt  and  "he  Government  provides  the  balance  of  $900  Your 
work  is  performed  under  favorable  conditions  on  a  fixed  schedule, 
except  in  emerrencics  You  have  rpportunity  for  advancement  to 
supenisiry  po-'^iLion.'^  to  the  ln.spection  service,  and  to  administra- 
tive places  in  the  I>pa:tm(nt. 

Compare  this  with  th.^  earnings,  opportunities,  and  general  con- 
ditions prevailing  m  ctlier  line.-^  of  endeavor  and  vou  will  find  that 
you  are  quite  well  off  Tl.ls  is  especially  true  wh'-n  vou  consider 
the  life  tenure  of  your  position.s  durinp  Kcod  behavior'  Thi  bene- 
fits which  I  have  enumerated  are  proper  and  Just.  As  time  goes 
on.  and  to  the  extent  that  you  n.  T.t  them,  even  greater  Ix-neht-s 
will  come  to  you. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  postal  oraanr/ations  have  played  an  im- 
portant p.,rt  m  bringing  about  many  of  these  benefits,' and  I  con- 
gratulate y  u  and  the  other  organizations  of  employees  en  the 
5uccf>ss  attain. d 

However,  you  who  operate  tb"  Service  have  no  rights  of  owner- 
ship. The  Postal  S-rvice  belonc^s  to  the  people,  and  you  have 
been  selected  as  the  a^ent,-  of  the  people  to  carry  on  their  work. 
You  mu.st  consider  your  employment  as  a  pubhc  trust,  and  remem- 
ber that  your  attitude  will  govern  to  a  large  extent  the  measure 
of  cor.fidence  the  public  repo.'=^es  in  you. 

Since  I  have  been  Pot-tma.stcr  General  I  have  been  nlea.-ed  to 
receive  you  as  lndividu.il.s  or  as  r'-pr  'scntatives  of  organized  grnup.s, 
for  the  discu-^sion  of  your  welfare  and  to  enable  you  to  present 
your  grievance?  My  fls,mstants,  all  postm.a.sters,  ajid  the  super- 
vLsors  in  the  field  have  been  encouraged  to  do  likewise.  In  saving 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  in  the  De-paxtment  or  in  the  post  olhces 
we  have  permitted  or  can  permit  any  employee  or  organization 
of  employees  to  det.-rmine  our  course  of  action,  nor  can  we  per- 
mit any  individual  or  group  organized  or  unorganized,  to  willfully 
disobey  the  rc-ulatirns  or  interfere  with  the  proper  and  orderlv 
conduct  of  the  Service.  I  shall,  however,  maintain  a  bread  and 
fair  policy  with  respect  to  employees  and  the  representatives  of 
their  organizations  I  want  them  to  be  happy  and  I  want  to  know 
their  side  of  the  story  btfore  reaching  a  concluoion  on  any  problem 
which  affects   their  weh'are. 

On  the  other  hand  I  feel  that  all  employees  should  meet  tl.e 
requirements  of  the  Department  without  complaint  and  without 
grumbling.  They  should  cooperate  with  the  postmasters  and  the 
superviscrs  They  should  be  industrious  and  honest,  and  amen- 
able to  discipline.  They  must  be  courteous  to  the  public  to  their 
supervisors,  and  to  tlieir  fellow  workers. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Bill  Howes,  my  pood  friend  and 
able  First  Assistant,  head  of  the  Bureau  under  which  you  serve, 
will  be  with  you  later  In  the  week  Jesse  Donaldson,  Deputy  First 
Assistant,  and  one  of  the  efficient  career  men  I  had  the  pleasure 
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of  bringing  Into  the  administrative  staff  of  the  Department  is 
al.so  here  You  vnll  learn  from  them  manv  things  about  denart- 
mental  policy  v  hlch  I  tni-t  will  be  helpful  to  you 

In  ronclusior  may  I  apaln  e.xpre.ss  to  your  otQcers  and  to  you 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  invitation  to  be  here  and  thank 
you  for  your  p;  tience  I  tru.^t  that  your  convention  will  be  both 
pleasant  and  pi-ofitable  for  till  of  you. 


Balancing;  the  Budfret 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUTS  LUDLOW 

OF  I.M'IANA 

IX  ti;k  iiousk  or  i:kppj-:.-e.\tatives 

Satiirdciy.  Drcci^ibcr  IS.  1937 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speckor,  Prcsidont  Roosevclt'.s  econ- 
omy program  presents  to  Congrcs.s  and  to  ihe  country  a  wise 
and  weU-considercd  national  policy  which,  if  carried  out.  will 
po  a  long  way  toward  restoring  prosperity  and  nornia!  con- 
ditions in  indu.-try  rnd  employment  in  Amf^rica.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Comm.ittcc  and  chairman  of  one 
of  its  .subcommittees,  I  pledge  my  earnest  support  to  the 
Presidcnt'.s  program  to  hold  appropriations  dov\Ti  to  the 
Budget  estimates.  Our  country  greatly  needs  at  this  time 
a  certain  kind  of  tonic  and  restorative  to  wash  out  the 
remnants  of  -he  depression  and  to  revitalize  basiness  and 
employment.  It  nteds  this  certain  kind  of  tonic  and  restor- 
ative to  rekindle  confidence  jjid  to  start  America  humming 
again  with  the  activities  that  connote  prasperity  and  hap- 
piness. When  I  us.'  the  term  "our  country"  in  this  connec- 
tion I  speak  in  the  broadest  collective  sense  and  refer  to 
all  of  the  13Ci.000.G00  people  who  com.prise  the  An:ierican 
Nation,  Th<>  -f^m.edial  agent  which  I  have  in  mind  to  tone 
up  America  arid  to  lead  us  the  rem.amdcr  of  the  way  out  of 
the  economic  mora.ss  would  bcnofit,  directly  or  indirectly, 
every  citizen  of  the  Republic.  The  certain  kind  of  tonic 
and  restorative  to  which  I  refer  is  a  reduction  cf  Federal 
expenditures.  If  the  reduction  is  m.ade  ^o  real  and  so  far 
reaching  as  to  accomplish  a  balancing  of  iht^  Budsret  in  the 
fiscal  year  1939.  which  I  thmk  is  possible,  the  remedy  will 
be  perfect. 

WTien  I  say  tliat  aU  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  would 
benefit  by  a  rccuction  of  public  expenditures  and  a  balancing 
of  the  Budget,  1  am  stating  what  perhaps  will  appear  to  many 
as  an  inexplicable  paradox.     Seme  will  say: 

"How  can  I  i)ossibly  be  benefited  if  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion from  which  I  pet  my  living  is  cut  off?  I  am  now  assured 
of  an  income  that  is  fixed  and  certain  because  it  comes  from 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers," 

Yet  when  such  persons  are  further  questioned  they  will 
invariably  say  that  they  would  rather  have  a  repiilar  job  than 
a  sj'nthetic  job  Aii  between  a  leaf-rak:ng  job  and  a  regular 
job  in  industry,  the  red-blooded,  self-respecting  American 
will  prefer  the  regular  job  every  time. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  situation.  A  go"ern- 
mental  retrenchment  program,  having  in  view  an  ultimately 
balanced  Budget  and  an  ultimate  reduction  of  taxes,  coupled 
with  a  removal  of  some  of  the  unreasonable  restrictions  now 
imposed  upon  business  and  industry,  such  as  the  unwhole- 
some and  repressive  provisions  of  the  undistributed -profits 
tax,  would  revive  business  and  industry,  restore  employment, 
and  facilitate  the  transfer  of  millions  from  synthetic  Govern- 
ment jobs  to  real  jobs. 

There  is  nothing  the  business  and  industrial  world  needs 
quite  so  much  right  now  as  a  governmental  economy  tonic. 
Given  that  tonic,  it  is  ready  to  forge  ahead  on  the  recovery 
road  at  a  pace  which  I  am  sure  would  be  amazing.  During 
the  years  of  depression  and  gloom  factories  ha\'e  run  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  and  their  output  has  been  away  below 
par.  The  result  is  that  supplies  and  stocks  in  many  lines 
have  been  depleted  almost  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  Given 
assurance   of  a  balanced  Budget  and  cooperation  between 


Government  and  busipts-s.  factories  will  soon  boom  with 
activity  in  man'of:^-: luring  the  stocks  which  the  country  so 
vitally  needs.  This  would  start  a  transfer  from  relief  jobs 
to  regular  jobs,  from  make-believe  em.pioym.ent  to  real  em- 
ployment, which  Li  the  heart's  desire  of  every  self-respecting 
m.an  and  woman.  In  America,  under  President  Rcoscveit's 
leadership,  we  do  not  allow  people  to  starve  or  freeze  or  po 
naked,  and  we  never  will.  As  long  as  any  person  is  exposed 
to  such  hardships,  that  person  mu-st  be  and  vail  be  granted 
relief.  That  is  a  doctrine  dictated  by  the  simple  hum.anities 
which  we  all  reccpnize.  But  if  we  can  reduce  dependence 
upon  governmental  support  to  the  minimum  by  opening  the 
avenues  for  employment  in  private  ind'ostry,  it  will  be  best 
for  everjbody  concerned. 

In  this  great  country  of  boundless  resource,?  every  em- 
ployable person  is  entitled  to  a  job  at  a  .siv:n,y  wage,  and 
every  far-seeing  leader  in  the  ranks  of  labor  knows  that  a 
per.son  cannot  bo  employed  unless  there  is  som.ecne  who  is 
capable  and  willing  to  employ  him.  A  railroad  employee, 
for  instance,  does  not  want  to  own  the  railroad  he  work.s 
for.  What  he  does  want  is  steady  employment,  excellent 
wages,  and  the  best  of  working  conditions;  and  it  follows 
that  under  our  capitalistic  system  anythrng  the  Government 
may  reasonably  do  to  encourage  and  fonify  honest  em- 
ployers so  that  they  may  furnish  work  with  regular  wages 
and  under  the  very  best  working  conditions  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  employees  as  well  as  to  employers.  U  Congress 
Will  only  rercgnize  a  truth,  which  should  be  as  patent  as  a 
light hoase  on  a  i-ockbound  coast,  there  is  no  more  cenain 
way  to  correct  existing  maladjustments  and  to  afford  busi- 
ness and  industry  the  encouragement  to  take  em.ployables 
oft  the  relief  rolls  than  the  economy  way.  If  business 
and  industry  and  our  people  in  general  can  be  a.ssured  that 
vast  governmental  expenditures  are  to  cease  and  that  ap- 
propriations are  rer.lly  to  be  cut  so  that  the  Budget  may  be 
balanced,  the  psychological  influence  will  be  pi"^eat  arid  a 
movement  will  be  started  which,  if  given  a  Lt.tle  tune,  will 
bring  America  out  of  the  kmks. 

If  we  adopt  this  policy  now.  we  need  not  exp<-ct  national  dis- 
aster to  result  from  the  heavy  depression  spending.  Whether 
or  not  all  of  that  spending  has  been  absolutely  necessary  is 
not  now  the  question  at  issue.  That  it  v.'ould  lead  to  disaster 
if  continued  is  perfectly  clear.  It  has  left  us  with  a  national 
debt  mcuntin'T  up  well  toward  $37,000,000,000.  A  country 
worth  $350,000,000,000.  with  great  recuperative  powers,  can 
absorb  a  debt  of  $37,000,000  000  without  collapse  and  v,-ithout 
running  the  risk  of  dangerous  inflation.  But  it  would  not 
be  wise  or  prudent  to  subject  the  Nation's  financial  sinews  to 
any  heavier  strain.  Our  executive  officials  and  our  national 
lawmakers  will  pursue  the  course  of  wisdom  if  they  will  face 
about  and  lay  down  a  new  national  policy  of  retrenchment, 
so  that  as  soon  as  possible  we  may  approach  the  tune  when 
the  Nation's  tongue  and  buckle  will  meet.  Whether  or  not 
the  tongue  and  buckle  of  the  Nation's  financial  belt  may  be 
made  to  meet  in  1939,  thus  achieving  the  cherished  goal  of  a 
balanced  Budget  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  depends  upon  the  will 
to  cut  appropriations.  I  mean  this  statement  exactly  in  its 
literal  sense.  It  depends  upon  not  only  the  will  to  cut  in 
Congress  but  also  the  will  to  cut  in  the  executive  departments. 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  must  pull 
together  with  a  mutual  determination  to  do  the  job,  how- 
ever disagreeable  it  may  be.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  can 
be  done  if  Congress  and  the  executive  officials  will  apply 
the  grim  philosophy  of  the  elder  statesman  who  said,  con- 
cerning the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  "The  way  to  re- 
sume is  to  resume." 

The  modern  paraphrase  of  that  saying  is:  "The  way  to 
balance  the  Budget  is  to  balance  it."  Cuts  can  be  made 
without  crippling  any  essential  governmental  activity  which 
in  the  aggregate  will  produce  enough  savings  to  balance 
the  Budget  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  without  any  help  from 
increased  taxes.  We  already  have  a  very  wide  tax  base,  ani 
with  expanding  revenue  due  to  reviving  busii^xcss  and  return- 
ing prosperity  cur  tax  receipts  should  be  adequate  to  run 
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pay. 
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operat  ons 
recla  mation 


yejLT 
stxug 


the  Goveniment  and  to 
retirement.  A  balanced 
fiscal  year  1938  is  not  in  the 

It  is  amazing  hew  many 
bers  of  Congress  to  vote  for 
because  of  the  financial 
districts.    That  t3rpe  of 
the  "hog  combines"  that 
the  United  States  Treasury 

If  we  are  to  have  real 
themselves  to  vote  against 
charged  with  imfaithfulness 
of  fact,  in  most  instances  a 
in  the  best  interest  of  the 
sugared  as  well  as  the  countrjr 
gressional  Santa  Claus  except 
the  people  always  have  to 
tax  revenue  spent  by  any 
or  local — that  does  not  come 

Any  Member  of  Congress 
can  be  made  by  retrenchmejat 
Injury  to  governmental 
are  being  poured  out  on 
seem  very  much  like  a  travestjr 
efforts  the  Government  is  all 
production.    Why  not  go  slow 
In  our  former  years  of  highe^ 
$50,000,000  or  $60,000,000  a 
ments.    Now,  when  we  are 
depression  America  ever  has 
$140,000,000  a  year  on  our 
mark  time  for  a  while? 

And  why  not  put  a  check 
roads?    The  Federal 
last  5  years  have  been 
the  cost  of  original  construct 
time  a  million  dollars  is 
cost  goes  up.    The  specific 
the  5  years  have  been  in  exce^ 
to  this  enormous  outlay  for 
spent  from  relief  f imds  prior 
for  highways,  roads,  and 
commitments  amounting  to 
000,000  more  for  roads, 
than  $2,000,000,000  for  roads 
is   beribboned  from  coast   to 
Mexico  with  hard-surfaced  hi 
oiu-  road-building  activity,  at 
better  condition  and  the 
ruptcy  ceases  to  hover  over 

Such  items  as  these,  rather 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  heavy 
in  balance.    In  the  Qovemmeit 
ordinary  walks  of  life,  "the 
The  vast  army  of  workers 
the  Government,  such,  for 
certainly  are  not  overpaid,  and 
taking  to  try  to  balance  the 
backs  of  the  Government 
If  we  are  to  have  real 
euphemlstally  called  an 
Just  as  surely  as  actual,  unn 
avoided.    When  such  a  measui'e 
Senate  the  persistent  advocatj 
colleagues  that  "tWs  is  not  ar 
authorizatiorL"    Seasoned 
talk.    They  know  that,  just  as 
grows,  what  appears  to  be  an 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
priation.    So  if  we  are  to  do  a 
insert  the  jprunlng  knife  in 
appropriations. 

In  conclusion  let  me  repeat 
anced  and,  in  my  judgment. 


fixed  charges  such  as  debt 

at  the  end  of  the  present 
ricture. 

appeals  are  made  to  Mem- 

ineasures  of  questionable  worth 

that  would  accrue  to  thpir 

is  responsible  for  most  of 

such  a  devastating  effect  on 


retrenchment,  Members  must  steel 
bills,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
o  their  districts.    As  a  matter 
against  such  a  bill  is  a  vote 
districts  that  are  supposed  to  be 
at  large,  for  there  is  no  con- 
In  somebody's  imagination,  and 
There  is  not  a  nickel  of 
unit — Federal,  State, 
out  of  the  taxpayer,     j 

places  where  vasi  savings 

without  in  any  way  doing 

ITie  enormous  sums  that 

and  irrigation  projects 

when  we  recall  the  strenuous 

tjhe  time  making  to  curtail  crop 

on  those  projects  for  a  while? 

prosperity  we  spent  not  over 

on  river  and  harbor  improve- 

;gling  to  get  out  of  the  worst 

mown,  we  are  spending  about 

fivers  and  harbors.    Why  not 


approp:  lations 
staggi  iring 


spent 


road 
lo 
streets, 
b<  tween 


who 


on  our  expenditures  for  public 
for  roads  during   the 
I  am  referring  now  to 
on,  and  on  top  of  that  every 
for  roads  the  maintenance 
aijpropriations  for  roads  during 
of  $430,000,000.     In  addition 
building,  Harry  L.  Hopkins 
June  30,  1937,  $1,300,000,000 
and  he  has  outstanding 
$200,000,000  and  $300,- 
Alt^ether  we  have  sp/cnt   more 
in   5  years.    America  today 
coast   and   from   Canada   to 
;hways.     We  should  pause  in 
least  until  the  Treasury  is  in 
of  inflation   and   bank- 
land, 
than  personal  services,  must 
if  we  are  to  get  the  Budget 
service,  no  less  than  in  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 
carry  on  the  operations  of 
instance,  as  the  postal  workers, 
it  would  be  a  fatuous  under- 
Bludget  by  taking  it  out  of  the 
emp  oyees. 
economy 


dai  iger 

the 


cuts 


,  the  future  appropriation, 
is  to  be  shunned 
appropriations  must  be 
comes  before  the  House  or 
will  not  fail  to  assure  his 
appropriation — ^it  is  just  an 
are  not  fooled  by  such 
a  big  oak  from  a  small  acorn 
innocuous  authorization  in 
hunjdred  develops  into  an  appro- 
real  job  in  cutting,  we  must 
iuthorizations  as  well  as  in 


autl:  orization' 
ec  ;ssary 


legis  lators 


le 


that  the  Budget  can  be  bal- 
t  must  be  balanced  to  save 


America  from  disaster.    It  ran  be  balanced  in  the  fiscal  year 
1939  if  we  have  the  courage  and  determination  to  do  it. 

To  balance  the  Budsct  is  not  the  job  of  Con^Tcss  alone  or 
of  the  e.xecutive  branch  alone,  but  it  is  the  job  of  both,  and 
it  is  the  biggest  job  before  them. 


The  "Panay"  Incident  and  the  Ludlow  Resolution 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

01"   NEW    YORK 

IX  Tlii:  HOUSE  OF  i^.KPKKSLMATiVES 
Tuesday,  December  21.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HOr:    HAMFLTON  FTSH.  OF  NIT^iV  YORK    ON 

DECEMBiLli  21.    1937 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
,  marks.  I  include  the  foUowmti  radio  .T)eech  over  the  Inter- 
\  city  BroadcastincT  Sy.steni,  Tuesday  evening.  December  21, 
j  1937.  on  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 
I   program: 

I        I  propcse  to  sp^ak  In  a  serious  vein,  free  from  partisanship  of 
any  kind 

The  Sinking  of  the  ParM-;  ha.s  raised  an  issue  of  paramount  Im- 
portanre.  affectmt,'  the  pir-iTvaticn  of  the  peace  of  cur  country. 
I  bfheve  It  should  be  openly  and  freely  d:srt:.s.<:pd.  and  th.Tt  all  tht^' 
known  facts  should  be  prt-sented  to  the  American  people  who  are 
the  caes  most  concerned. 

There  seem.s  to  be  no  dispute  according  to  the  pres5  over  the 
facts  in  connection  with  th.^  sinking  of  the  An.crlcan  gunboat 
Panay  on  the  Yangtze  R;vrr  In  an  attack  in  broad  davllght 
the  Pcnav  wa.s  bomb.-d  and  .■^iink  bv  Japanese  airplanes  and  the 
surrivors  were  ftrr  d  upc  n  by  Japanese  machine  ?uns. 

The  is.sue  prr.sented  Is  an  An.er:can  one.  far  transcending  all 
par'y  lini-.s.  Naturally,  the  American  people  resent  bitterly  thl.s 
uncalled-for  attack  on  our  flag  and  on  our  gunboat,  resulting  In 
the  death  of  several  Americans.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  full 
apoiogy,  compensaticn.  and  pcrmane:;;  guaranties  aca:n.-t  the  ropc- 
tltion  of  such  attack.s  on  our  ships  and  on  .^..rnrncan  citizens 
These  demands  .should  be  supported  bv  un*ted  public  opinion  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 

I  have  rcpeiitedly  in  th^  p.is:  urerd  tha'  our  grmhrats  and  our 
^J^'^"^  £2'^'''^'  ^''"'P^  ^'*^  legation  guards,  be  withdrawn  from 
China,  with  whom  we  are  at  peace.  I  still  believe  In  this  pohcv 
How-ever.  I  do  not  believe  in  withdrawing  one  single  .\mcrlcan 
gunboat  or  soldier  from  China  while  under  fire  or  as  a  resuU  of 
threats  or  coercion  The  Amenrim  Hag  has  never  be^n  hauled 
down  or  account  of  ln*:m.daticn.  threats,  or  fear  of  violence  and 
K  should  not  be  in  Chin.i  ur.til  full  and  complete  guaranties  have 
been  obtained  and  existing  u.cidcnts  settled  on  a  proper  fair  and 
peaceful  basis.  f     f     •      *  .  o^«* 

I  loathe  and  abhor  war,  because  I  believe  It  is  a  form  of  nnional 
suicide  Furtliermure,  any  war  with  Japan  would  be  criminal 
folly,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  even  If  we  won  and  a  CT;^at 
deal   to  lose  if   it   la.sted   for  a   nuinber  of   years   ^^-ith   no   detinite 

rcfcuit. 

I  urge  the  Americm  people,  regardless  of  party  afShation.''  to 
refrain  from  hysteru  al,  provrH'aMv»«,  and  Infiammatorv  speeches 
penamg  the  settlement  on  a  friendly  basts  of  our  difficulties  with 
Japan.  I  al.so  urge  th-m  not  to  enter  into  boycotts,  reprisals  or 
embargoes  of  any  kind,  because  all  of  them  tend  to  inf.ame  the 
passions  of  our  people,  develop  hatreds,  and.  In  return,  cause  bitter 
enmity  m  Japan,  which  will  probably  eventuate  In  war 

I  have  the  utmost  sym.pathy  with  the  attitude  of  the  Amerl'^an 
Federation  of  I^ibor.  which  a^.,umed  the  lead  recently  m  an  Ohio 
city,  where  unemployment  was  larrely  due  to  the  importation  of 
the  low-pnced  comm  ,ditlfs  from  Japan,  where  labor  is  paid  20 
cents  a  day.  Their  grievance  Is  not  acain^;t  Japan  but  against  the 
administration  for  not  providing  adequate  tariff  protection  to 
Am.erican  workmen.  On  the  other  hand,  we  m.ust  remember  we 
have  sold  to  Japan  within  the  ftrst  10  mon'hs  of  this  voar  about 
$254,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  bought  $175,000,000  worth  whi^h 
means   that   Japan   is   one   of   our    be.n   customers.      In   the   same 

^n^nnnn   T""^    ^°    ^'''''^    ^'^'"^^    $40,000,000    and     bought    about 
*yz.OOC.000  from  her. 

I  want  to  take  this  occa.s;on  to  warn  the  American  peop>  tha*- 
there  are  groups  within  oor  own  ct.nntry  of  s^kiHcd  pro].agandi3t^- 
Communists.  Russians,  Chinese  and  possibly  Enrli.sh-who  want  to 
inflame  the  pa..sions  of  the  American  people  u-a.n.-^t  Ja[)an  and 
that  from  now  on  we  will  be  subjected  tn  ■:,'  va-t  t^"-'vr-nda 
campaign  of  hate,  trving  to  force  the  United  States  t^' police 
China  and  to  make  war  on  Japan. 
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There  is  no  more  sensitive,  proud,  or  warhke  nation  than  the 
Japanese  If  we  deliberately  bet  :-m.e  victims  of  forei>.'n  propa^ganda 
and  of  war  i?sycholoey.  It  can  only  mean  that  we  are  emharkmg 
on  the  road  to  war.  It  1b  the  ra.sie'-t  thing  in  the  world.  If  we 
start  out  with  a  chip  on  our  shoulder,  to  enUT  into  a  war  If  we 
ar"  looking  for  It. 

?.Tv  message  is,  ar;  i  I  hope  it  w^ll  be  hred(.  d  by  the  American 
p^-^iple.  that  thev  rei-iain  rnlm  co  1.  .nrc!  kr-epj  their  feet  on  the 
ground,  free  frniT  pi-npui'i.nd.i  and  pfiittsanship  and  ronsjrier  the 
facts  on  a  sound  an  '  .-;  nc  b  ists,  having  in  m.ir.d  the  best  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  American  pccple 


I  am  ronrlrced  that  the  Jnpmese  O 


rn;  r.t  "^'11  com-ply  with 


every  request  .made  by  our  Governmpnt.  as  tn  ai>Dloev.  comperis,'^ 
tlcn  and  guaranties  and  pending  that  we  shoiild  take  the  atti- 
tude that  we  are  ready  Uj  arbitr.ite  every  single  dispute  with  ijiiy 
foielen  nation  tliat  does  not  involve  deliberate  altacks  on  our 
coimtry.  our  terT-or'^"^.  r-r  onr  rit!  'f^r.^ 

Everyone  mu-'t  understant:  tliat  the  American  people  will  go  to 
war  m  defense  of  our  country  and  its  territories  if  attacked  by 
forelcn  powers.  Ti^e  American  people  do  nut  want  any  conquered 
temton-,  and  v^ill  not  go  to  war  over  forplitn  b.'^ut-'Jarv  di-putes 
£>nd  aiK  :ent  bli~'od  feuds  rr  over  mnfiicts  about  trade,  property, 
and  neutral  rights,  all  cf  which  should   be  settled  by  arbitration 

I  think  we  should  ktep  cut  ol  every  lortit-Ui  war.  If  other 
n-Ttirn^;  t?  ant  to  go  stark  mad,  arm  t'^  tho  te'-'th,  and  go  to  war. 
It  is  their  v/ar  and  not  nurs 

Representative  Lrotxjw.  a  dlstlnculshpo  I>emocratlc  Member  of 
Con^rej^--  from  Indiana,  h.is  introduced  a  res-ihiiiun  piovidmg  for  a 
const itutionai  ameiuimont  giving  tlie  j>tcpie  the  ri^ht  to  vote,  in  a 
refe'-endum.  on  the  ofes^irn  of  war  I  s^rnrd  the  petition  eh.dly 
with   a  malorlty  cf  the  Memlxrs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Mnd    abio  with    an    rnerwhelminR   maioritv 


the   w.iT    veterans  of 


th.e  House,  bo'h  Ecp.ubli(,aJxi.  and  Democrats  ahke. 

I  know  of  r.o  rc^  'Oirr:;  that  ha.-:  ever  causpd  more  in.=  pi:eJ 
propasraniia  fmni  v.ir-.vus  siAirrc^.  including  the  White  Ht^usc  and 
the  Sta'e  I>'partment.  and  with  little  or  no  jtistification  State- 
mienus  have  api^e-ired  in  the  nrovspapers  and  editorials  have  fi.'ir- 
ished  like  a  green  bay  tree  tilled  witl.  false  and  muhii  admtr  m:  roi..- 
tt'":-    rn;-, rr-T. Inr   thf   purp^^.v^      f   this  rs,-.  Juti^r. 

Tl.i'  prop<jsal  simply  fe^k."  to  give  the  .^mrncan  pet^plp  tlie  right 
to  vote  on  wars  of  aggre.sslon,  and  in  no  way  affects  \'ur  national 
defense  It  specifically  provide;  that  it  shall  :.c>t  go  into  eilcci 
in  case  of  an  inva.<=ion  of  our  country  or  territories  by  a  foreign 
power  It  is  intend' d  to  make  it  mere  Bp"cific.  by  amending  it 
to  include  the  word';,  "or  any  military  or  naval  expedition  against 
the  United  States  ' 

I  received  a  letter  from  oi.e  of  n-.y  constituents  asking  me  how 
It  was  possible  for  me  to  vote  for  such  a  resolution  which  would 
not  permit  us  to  go  to  war  even  If  our  Nary  were  destroyed  by 
a  foreign  power.  This  Is  typical  of  the  al>~urd  attacks  tliat  have 
been  made  upon  thin  propr^al.  and  shows  a  complete  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  the  patrlotLsm  and  .\niericiuiism  tf  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

If  we  actually  b  li.^ve  m  our  'n  e  !r-;iti]t:c>ns  and  a  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  goverijed.  neither  the  President  nor  the 
Congress  should  be  allowed  to  talir  the  Nation  into  any  foreign 
war  to  which  a  niajorlty  of  the  jx'op'e  are  rppo:-cd. 

At  the  j)re£icnt  time  the  war-makin'^  powers  are  lajcely  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  the  Con;,'ress  has  b«^come  merelv  roi 
Instrument  to  ratify  the  international  move-  and  comniitments 
of  one  man.  By  way  of  demonstration,  with  a  4-to-l  Demo- 
cratic   majority    a'    tho    pre.sent    Urrif    t'v    Prr'sir.cnt    might,    if    he 


"1.0     p:.;i:(al]y    compel    a 
Con -?.,.•■>,  but  if  there 


cared    to,    ni.ike    cnmrnitments    that 

majority  of  his  p.'.rty  to  support  h'lr  ir. 

Is  an  efTertlvc  chfck  .<5U(-h  as  a  war  re^'reodum  which  compels  the 

Chief  E.\f-cuflve  to  convince  the  p-  opK    tl.  .t  he  is  right,  it  would 

be  a  dp-'Trent  to  tucii   ac'ion  in\  ..;•. o:.^-  us  in  wars  th.at  m.iy  not 

be  ju'^tlfiable 

I  want  to  pDint  cit.  however,  that  the  lud.Iow  resolution  doe^ 
not  affect  the  present  ■•Itu.'.tion  in  the  Far  East,  z-js  it  would  take 
at  lea"t  a  year  t-j  be  ratified  by  three-qtiarters  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures 

I  doubt  in  view  cf  the  detern;ined  opposition  of  the  President 
and  the  SUxte  Department,  that  It  will  be  possible  to  get  the  Jieces- 
sary  two-tliirds  vote  in  Congress  for  the  pa^^age  of  this  resolution, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  if  it  should  be  passed  by  Congress  it 
wou'd  be  overwhcIn^.;ngly  adopted  by  the  people  buck  home  and 
by  Thf  different  Stato-  Itf  islatures. 

The  people  d.~n  t  want  any  wars  of  ageres.uon.  ot  wars  as  a  result 
cf  trade  dispu.'-'s,  property  rights,  or  neutrality  rights',  or  any  wars 
arising  from  ancient  foreijrn  blood  feuus  and  Ixjundary  disputes 
between  other  nations,  or  attempts  to  q-i.^rantinc  or  police  other 
nations  Tlio  Air.ericaii  people  are  prepared  to  spend  miUiCii^  for 
national  defense,  but  not  $1  to  send  American  soldiers  to  foreign 
land-  to  fight  other  people's  batiks. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  barrage  cf  propaganda  against  the 
I.udlow  resolution,  I  urge  upon  my  unseen  radio  audlcnre  that  they 
wriT  to  their  Members  of  Congress,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  in  the  interest  of  p  are.  and  ask  them  to  vote  for  the  Ludlow 
resolution  when  it  comes  up  m  Congress  on  January  10. 

War  has  only  recently  becon;e  a  matter  that  affects  every  citizen 
In  the  N.ition  and  amounts  to  mass  svuoide.  Certainly  the  people 
wlio  are  g<  ing  to  carry  the  muskets,  and  the  mothers  and  fathers, 
have  a  ri:;ht  to  determine  whether  the  facts  in  each  case  wairant  tlie 
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sacrifice  they  will  be  called  upon  to  make  and  Justify  our  go-ng 
Into  a  modern  wai-  where  everyone  loses  and  no  one  wins. 

I  am  no  pacifist,  believing  'in  adequate  nationrj  defense,  but  I 
shall  do  evervtliing  in  my  power  to  isolate  the  American  people  end 
the  UrL"'^d  ataies  from  participating  In  un::iece.ssary  foreign  wars. 
The  be-,  ^ay  to  d  ilui'  is  to  g;ve  the  people  the  final  vote  lo  deter- 
mine this  Issue  thea^&clvcs. 

'1)  Mr.  Congressman,  thpre  sennas  to  be  a  fear  that  the  xvar 
referendum  would  delay  effectual  action  by  our  Government  in 
timo  of  cr:,^l.«.     Do  you  belifve  this? 

A.n.'^'^ti  Ceriiiiiiiy  not.  T}.ere  has  been  more  Inspired  prcpa- 
pnnd".  an.-  'r,i,e  statements  made  regarding  the  proposed  Lu-1low 
re  r!-  •:  ■  than  i^ny  other  pr'>posftl  in  recent  years.  It  In  no  way 
aff?"  is  f-ur  national  deionse  in  ca.se  of  attacks  or  Invasion  of  our 
Territories  or  of  our  country.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  give  the 
American  people  the  right  to  vote  to  keep  us  out  of  what  they 
may  consider  to  be  unnece"?fary  wars.  arl=mg  over  property  rights. 
neutrality,  trade,  foreign  boundary  disputes  and  attempts  to 
police  or  quari.ntine  other  natmns. 

(2)  Mr.  Fish,  why  wculd  the  Ludlow  v,-:.r  referendum  be  op- 
posed to  repre^-entatlve  goremment.  as  a  high  official  has  lir^ 
iminlK-d? 

.A.nsv,-er.  I  do  no*  agree  wi'li  the  Presiacnt  s  statement  thp.t  the 
Ludlow  war  referendum  Is  opposed  to  representative  gcvemment. 
The  fact  is  that  war  iss-a->^  ari'-c  genersUy  b,--ween  elections,  and 
there  is  no  mandate  from  the  people.  Ftirthermcre.  I  believe  the 
American  people,  who  have  the  most  at  stake,  are  as  competent 
to  po-ss  on  questions  of  war  or  peace  as  the  President  or  Members 
of  Con'Tess.  In  fact,  one  of  the  purpo.ses  of  the  resolution  Is  to 
prevent  intematicnal-mlnded  Pre=!d'~'nts  who  want  to  quarantine 
ar.o  iM:,.ice  other  nations  trom  getting  into  wars  of  aggression.  The 
war  referendum  would  be  a  check  ai:d  a  deterrent  on  anv  nuh- 
taristic-minded  President  tloat   we  may   have   In  the  future". 

'3 1  Congre.ssman  Fish  the  Pancy  incident  Is  said  by  some  to 
have  resulted  from  a  governmental  policy  that  keeps "  American 
armed  forces  where  they  have  no  right  to  be;   namely,  In  the  line 


re    cf    a    :io    man's    land    where    other    nat.ons    are    fighting. 


cf 

Will  not  the  Increase  of  our  armed  forces  in  Chinese  waters  now 
Increase  the  likelihood  of  more  incidents? 

Answer.  Although  I  am  opposed  to  withdrawing  American  gun- 
boats or  hauling  down  the  Anii-r.  an  Ihig  under  tire  or  under 
threats  cr  coercion,  I  see  no  rea.,  :.  :  '  -l.c  gunboats  to  be  there 
In  the  first  place,  and  believe  they  should  be  withdrawn  as  scon 
a-s  guaranties  that  we  asked  for  are  gh-en  by  Japan.  I  am  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  suggestion  of  having  the  American  Navy 
patrol  the  Chinese  coast,  tc-gethcr  with  the  Navies  of  Great  Britain 
and  Prance,  as  It  Is  bound  to  create  some  Incident  which  will 
eventuate  in  war.  Great  Erit.ain  has  a  great  stake  in  China,  and  I 
do  not  believe  our  Navy  should  be  used  to  safeguard  her  commer- 
cial interests. 

(4)  Congressman  Fish,  does  Am.erlra  face  a  greater  danger  from 
outside  dictatorships  cr  from  domestic  tendencies  that  ignore  the 
will  tif  the  Congress  and  the  people  lu  the  matters  of"  war  and 
peace? 

Answer.  Believlne  as  I  do.  in  our  free  institutions  and  popular 
government,  I  would  much  rather  put  my  trust  in  the  will  of  the 
people  than  In  any  foreicn  or  outside  dictatorships,  or  dictatorship 
fromi  Within,  that  Ignores  the  will  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

(5)  Mr.  Congressman,  as  a  war  veteran,  do  you  believe  the 
Ludlow  war  referendum   dangerous  to   our   national   defense? 

Answer.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  war  veterans  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  signed  the  Liidlrw  prti'lon.  and  they  have 
done  so  because  they  know  that  it  wii'  n.  n  wav  Interfere  with  or 
endanger  our  national  defense  There  is  r.o  gT>  ;.:■  it  Americans  that 
loathes  and  abhors  war  more  than  the  veteran-  ••;  tiie  World  War, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  1=  no  group  that  is  stronger  for  ade- 
quate national  riefen.se.  Furthern-.iore.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
group  that  will  go  any  further  to  keep  us  out  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments, war  commitments,  and  of  actual  war  than  those  who  fought 
In  our  armed  forces  on  foreign  battlefields. 


The  Proposed  Brili.«<li  Trade  Acrreonient 


EXTENSION"  OF   REMARKS 


OF 


'O 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MirniG.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Lhw-vibcr  21.  1937 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  "weazels"'  in  the  pro- 
posed Angrlo-Amcrican  reciprocal  military  trade  treaty  nego- 
tiations are  becinning  to  shew  their  heads.  With  the  holes 
all  carefuliy  plueged  at  the  American  end  by  the  State 
Department,  much  concern  is  being  occasioned  Mr.  Hull  and 
his  "Yankee  ti'aders"'  because,  apparently,  tiie  British  end 
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v\-ith  scorn  and  a  shrug  of 
France  and  the  other  nations 


exception  to  this  was  the  hororable  and  sturdy  little  nat 


of  Finland,  v/hich  has  met  it 
fully,  with  the  result  that  its 
shining  spot  in  a  world  situat 
honesty  and  broken  pledges. 
A  few  days  ago.  authentic 


of  the  tunnels,  v.-hich  arc  boing  driven  under  the  Johnson 
Act,  are  open  and  the  "weizels"  insist  upon  popping  out  over 
there  and  displaying  themselves  in  full  view  of  those  abroad 
and  in  America  who  are  carefully  watchuig  these  suustcr 
and  secret  negotiations. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  commented  upon  the  fact  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  British- American  trade  treaty,  which  is  now 
under  negotiation,  was  to  timnel  under  the  Johnson  Act. 
which  is  to  bar  to  further  credit  loans  by  America  to  our 
former  allies  of  the  World  War  who  have  defaulted  their 
hcnest  debts  to  the  people  of  ;hi3  country 

While  war  was  stiil  a  matter  of  the  somewhat  distant  fu- 
ture, the  Johnson  Act  and  their  debts  to  us  were  regarded 


the  shoulders   by  Britain   and 
who  had  defaulted.     The  lone 


;i  debt  payments  promptly  and 
example  is  the  one  bright  and 

:ion  dark  and  gloomy  with  dis- 
information from  London  rc- 


:on  of  future  war  credits  should 
?d   in   conflict.     Britain    is.    of 


vealed  the  fact  that  Great  Bijitain  has  asked  our  State  De- 
partment to  consider  the  quest 
Great   Britain   become   involv 
course,  leading  the  way  for  France  to  follow 

With  war  threatening,  Britain  and  France  have  become 
very  much  concerned'?)  over  their  defaults  in  debt  pay- 
ments, and  are  so  contrite  ths  t  they  now  earnestly  desire  to 


begin  "token"  payments — pro\ji 
down,  and  provided  that  the  ' 


heavy,  and  provided  that  the  Dayment  of  the  fraction  of  the 
debt  remaining  after  the  nev  reductions  is  spread  over  50 
years,  and  provided  that  in  n  e  meantime  the  United  States 


will  agree  that  Britain  fand,  ] 


begin  borrowing,  for  war  purposes,  more  money  than  they 
would  probably  repay  us  in  he  reduced  debt.  Are  we  to 
expect,  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  that  the  proce-ss  is 
to  be  repeated  so  often  as  it  seems  possible  to  impose  upon 
the  American  people? 

Such  a  proposal,  of  course,  can  be  ventured  only  because 
of  the  contempt  which  the  nitions  of  Euroi>€  must  ncco 


gence. 


n  bring 


sarily  feel  for  American  Intel 

These  recent  revelations  frcn  London  state  that: 

The  possibility  of  such  v,-ar  crfditr,  presupposes  a  scttlirmc 
the  present  war  debts  which  Great  Britain  is  now  anxicus 
about,    and    the   functioning   of 
United  States  and  Great  Britain 
being  negotiated. 

lliese  v:z.r  credits,  Washington 

by  Great  Britain  for  the  purchasj  of  food  and  materials   fcr  pr 
mary  consumption  and  industry. 

An  early  study  may  be  made  ol  the  way  in  v.-h.ch  such  crcd.ts 
cculd   be  available,   either  directl  7  to  the   British   Goveri.jnent   cr 


trade    agreement    berweon    the 
and  the   Brit:..-h  Dcmiiiions  i.ow 

has  been  advised,  would  be  u^d 


indirectly  through  American  bus 


anteed    repayment    by    arraugemf  nt    through    the    American"  and 
British  Governments  cr  through  oScial  banks. 

The  most  startling  "weazel"  which  popped  out  in  'London 
in  this  connection  is  the  follo'ving  statem.ent 

What  tlie  British  Government  s?ek3  is  a  secret  urderstanclin';  in 
principle  that  should  war  break  cut  Great  Britain  could  reply  upon 
the  United  States  for  a  continuous  supply  of  food  and  mate 
Without  credit  such  a  supply  would  be  endangered 

Here  is  the  absolute  confirmation  of  the  statement  I  made 
seme  weeks  ago  that  under  the  guise  of  a  reciprocal- trade 
treaty,  which  in  itself  is  highly  dangerous  to  American  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  intefests,  Mr.  Roosevelt  axid  Mr 
Hull  are  actually  negotiating 
secret  military  alliance  in  abso 
Act.  and  an  alliance  which 
country  on  the  side  of  the  B 


what  in  reahty  constitutes 
'ute  defiance  of  the  NeutraLty 
inevitably  would   involve   this 
J  itish  Em.pire  in  any  war  in 
which  Britain  might  become  engaged. 

Some  months  ago,  in  discussing  editorially  the  possibility  of 
a  trade  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  London  Economist  stated :  I 

;hat    Great    Britain    h?.-    already 


It    Is    fully    possible  „..„,    ^. 

palnf^d   more  from   the  concession"    made  by  the  United   States^'ia 
...  .   .  ^    than    could   be    obtained    by    a 


her 

dir 


aties    with    other    ccuntrie 
Anglo-American  treaty. 


ded  the  debts  are  again  scaled 
•token"  payments  are  not  too 


suppose,  Fi-ance  as  well)   can 


ness  flrms   who   would   be    gur^.r- 


Add'd  to  this  situation,  we  now  find  that  the  EriJsh  do- 
minions expect  to  get  compensatory  markets  in  the  Unit(d 
States  in  exchange  for  all  the  markets  they  give  up  in  Gicat 
Britain  or  her  dominions  under  the  terms  of  this  propos.-d 
trade  treaty.  The  imports  which  would  thus  flow  in  upon 
American  producers  would  be  principally  competitive  agri- 
cultural products,  to  the  further  d-Jr;ment  and  Liiibarrass- 
nient.  of  the  Am^^rican  farmer. 

No  situation  more  highly  loaded  with  dyr.anntc  can  be 
imagined  than  these  negotiations,  utterly  secrt  t  m  charactfr, 
now  being  carrlrd  on  between  British  official.^,  Pre.-ident 
Roospvcli.  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  and  roving  Ambassador 
Norman  Davis. 

Not  only  are  the  implications  of  this  trade  treaty  of  .sinis- 
ter import  to  American  industrial  and  agricultural  producers, 
particularly  the  latter,  but  they  are  of  even  mure  sini.ster 
import  to  every  American  mother  who  has  a  .son  of  the 
proper  age  for  cannon  fodder. 

It  is  utterly  inexcusable,  and  it  Ls  difficult  to  find  word,  by 
which  adequately  to  characterize  such  action  on  ihc  part  of 
the  President  and  the  State  Department  in  d-^hbcrately  and 
secretly  cariying  on  these  negotiations  for  a  military  alliance 
undrr  the  guise  of  a  trade  treaty  while  concealing  "that  fact 
from  the  American  people,  who  in  the  finality  have  to  do  the 
fzchting.  the  suffenng.  the  dying,  and  thf  paying  which  may 
become  necessary  to  validate  those  unauthorized  and  atro- 
cious treaties. 

While  Mr.  Roosevelt  tries  to  abate  the  fears  of  the  Nation 
bv  heralding  his  determination  to  'krcp  on  seeking  peace." 
he  1.;  actively  engaged  in  treaty-making  negotiatioiLs  whuh, 
if  our  t'xp^'rience  of  20  years  ag..  tcach-s  u.s  aMytliiii!,'.  wiil 
ultima'ely  I'-'ad  its  straight  to  war. 


The  Ludlow  War  Kefertndum  Resolution 


EXTEN.^IOX  OF  liEMAUKS 


OF 


HOX.  HERMAN  R.  KORRLEMAXN 

OF  CONNKCTICUT 

IN  'IfiK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKXTATIVKS 
TxLCSday.  December  21,  1937 


RADIO  .\Dr)P.E.-S  or  HON    UERJ.IAS  P    KOPPJ  t^,r  WN'    OF   CON- 
NECTICUT,  AT   H.ARTFORD.   CONN,   DPXtlMIil-Ti    10,    !0',7 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speak,  r,  undrr  1-ave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd.  I  include  the  fiMlowing 
radio  address  delivered  by  me  on  th-  Ludlow  war  referendum 
resolution  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Deccmb<'r  19,  1937: 

Tills  afternocn  I  had  intended  to  discuss  the  spcc.ul  s<'^slon  of 
CGn?:ress.  but  instead  I  am  going  to  talk  about  wur 

The  other  day  I  telephoned  the  White  licus*'  fur  an  appomtn^ent 
with  the  President.  I  wanted  to  see  him  abovit  le-i.^lation  and 
maaers  of  Importance  to  my  di.strict.  The  Pr- sidci-.  s  .'^ccret-ry 
replied  impatiently  that  all  appointment.^  we.-c  bein^  canceled  be- 
causr^  the  President  was  too  bu.sy  with  the  war  m' the  Far  East, 
To  him  chat  was  the  most  important  matter  In  comoan.s<in 
everything  else  was  in.slgniflcant.  The  day  before  an  Arurica-i 
bcac  had  been  bombed  and  sunk  In  China.  The  day  after  tho 
last  of  218  signatures  to  a  petition  to  bring  up  the  Ludlow  w<  r 
referendum  resolution  for  debate  in  the  House  was  obtained 

The  signin^c  of  that  petition  is  mighty  siprnifirant.  The  Ludlow 
re.^.  lution  .=eeks  an  amendment  to  the  Corr^titutlon  for  a  r-'feren- 
d'.im  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  say  wheiher  or  not  the  United 
Stiites  will  wage  a  war  of  aggression.  The  re.-^olution  hud  l;een 
Icckf  d  up  m  a  ccm.mlttee  for  more  than  2  years, 

Ur.cierstar.d  that  this  Ludlow  resolution  does  not  apply  !i  we  are 
inv-id  d  cr  attacked.  It  has  to  do  solely  with  the  question  of 
vvh-  ther  w--  will  send  our  boys  and  ships  to  fcreizn  te-ritory  to 
fight  a  war.  That  question,  according  to  the  coa.-titutlnM.d  amend- 
ment which  the  Ludlow  resolution  seeks,  must  be  clrnd-l  by  tho 
people  them.-^elves.  Congressnaan  Lttdlow  him.sclf  signed  the  peti- 
tion hrsi.     y^^y  name  went  on  as  the  second  signer. 

A  telpgrarn  from  Hartford  reached  me  the  other  day  which  ad- 
vised that  the  sender  was  unpleasantly  surprised  at  my  support 
of  the  ridiculous  Ludlow  resolution;  that  it  seemed  t(x^  groterque 
fcr  serious  consideration;  that  it  was  hardiv  the  rtascninj^  of  adult 
minds,  and  to  please  note  hLs  active  opposition.  That  person 
shjvUd  not  have  been  s^orprlsed.     My  advcwcy  of  peace  is  no  secret. 
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In  my  three  ranfWil^ns  for  Ooofrest!.  I  hav«  rept  .  «iar.h£5      :i 

that  I  •Rv-ulc:  vote  for  every  proposrU  ^h:ch  wovUd  ia^^ure  c 

ttf  Vr.:\c<i  States   and   a^imrt   trrrr   pr»«a,-.'=ftt   ir^:r-h  vc'-^.^    .^.^^ 

Wtu  n  ti-e  Pouufiint  Fatijerv  wIk)  wtw;*  car  Oi>«scrtirr:-r.  rlr-  r-a 
ti-At  Co"i.,a"esi  fclicu'd  hnvc  u>f  poa-a  to  iitcJare  wat.  ;i.  : ..  ...  >, 
rai-ral  depanure  from  the  rccth^  of  declAr.^;,c  «  ar  i-vi~  ^u  W 

thst  xnr.t  In  Furcpc  the  ruier«  <Jec lured  war  w.r>^'UT  r  -  fjm 
the  pfople-  Nvv  «w  reach  another  poUrt  m  h;^icc7  vixr^.a  m&ay 
oi  u-  ff-:M  »  Is-  h.^h  tone  lliiit  rh*  .^lller«cx:.  :.»t-.^iif  ti>i3ni«i*e» 
dec  de  whcttcr  M:lf  Natic^  6hcul*2  ko  to  wi^ 

W.th  cur  fnr'.tltlr.*  fcr  crrr.rr.xr:'.rat .or.  '^r^^-  vr  '.-  v  ^i--  o*  *wo 
•f^er  an  ewnt  hsi  tT:»n«7>re<i  thMis.»n<i.'  >'  ,r  -  -  .  -sv  ,  .•..  .;o^-'.:-  t 
c-i^n  be  carripd  to  the  puliiic  by  pT^rsj  r-u  -r.z  r  vr.ih  t.:-f  ruM-c 
mfoniMx:  every  hctir  a&  w**  ne\cr  a2.,-:>  ..  p^K>s.ti.<  \.  I.-::  v..i  C.  ..- 
stituticn  was  drafted,  the  pr  t-^'  J^t  i-.^  ••-  ..  j\  s--^.. .-.  to  know 
and  docido  for  them.'flTes  wliat  thrv  •iR-sv.t  to  r.  -  at^ou  titit  to: 
hastilT  hut  w.th  P'.i.tiru  nt  x^tt.c  for  en-.  ac.itw-r..:.:ri; 

Evr^rybody  ,  .i.  n..-  ;o  b*  ic:  j.  vAOt  o....  v*  .■>  v:;ioii  t-.<-v  ;;-.-<.<•.  a 
big  "hu* 

tb*  Dunutc  :nx:hi?  hroJir  o::t  in  the  F,>r  Eji5*.  Amrno.iii^  shouid 
have  bfen   »,ir:Hd  thn!    it    vl.-v  rrra.iir.  tr.ere   cr   ::^\t     th<'re   thcv 

do  so  at  tl'-  -  'V  ::  :i-k  I'l,^;-.  r  ::  i  ;  r:v.-  ot  ,■...-  ;..  u.- j...;v  l^* 
.^n^.erlcfin  '=^.  :  ^^ou'.d  h.r.f  V..^r.  ir.-ir..ot  -.•<■■.•,  •.t .::/.-.  ivy, "  from 
the  troubkvi 
Suoe    iR-l 

Th.^    i>    '.\:c 

:9   1  -,.;:> 

T^1«-      Jt,J^- 


Aa»iu<: 

«h.  .    a'.tt  : 


tT\^uh?e 

A  ^  ■  ,-  -  ■  ^  * 


■■■th'r    s:*: 


.  a. 


we  h«vr  had  rt  i>t>«t«^1  vrarn.iii-^ 
o-.\r.-.cri  Mr.  .~^%-r.  i:.  Cli,;-.;.  U-  ^: 
k  r.i  d  It  wounded  ty  shel'.*r--  .r,  ihr  I'  S 
d.>rl»:n<»d  n  spoi.slbio.'v  OotcN'r  ti'  :x: 
nlx><vr«  the  .■t.icu.-ro  ^rrun.aed  The  Japf.:ief*r  iiix^Uxi.cc  ^.Vtober 
-4  Aiiiii-. r.ii..~  iniperiltvl  b>  J.i^i*  irxA<ii;ii«^-»:u-. .  tx:t  »:  S;,*.ii>:.\i^i. 
Tl.t  J:.;-..T-.f  e  '  \L^re-s.-^ed  regret  and  l4^olo.,•l.-.■vi  N..  cn.Vtr  \  J..p 
r>;ur*n^  jret.«  «rir.-d  «  ^:r\  T'rm  t-he  .^TTHPr-vi,  prt^f-'t-xl  '■.:!:•  of 
So-K-liow  Crerk  The  Japiinns<  N:»\■^  apoloc-Tird  NoremlxY  SO 
An»«  nctkV.-^  «i>t'<;  launch  fcMKsi  by  Jr.;*»ne*'  "n.e  b>.«t  wtvs  re- 
turaevl  the  Jup^  .•ipv>U4:i_^i  d  ItHviunN  r  S.  Jup  u^s.ips  cii^To.vCl'.ed 
upor.  r:i;-e,:  ir'ates  m.amo-he'.d  soctu  n  in  ;^h...r, rhai  w 
tho  mari'^.f-  <^r-.ftr.d  Ttie  J.ip<  npoh-»pir/v1  I■^x'em^^r 
Pali,   wk.-   bombMl   and   sunk      The   .lajis  arc   iixilQptxin.st 

With   :h<    bcx^ibmc  of  the  Pfifui-j  wo  haw  on  ^  o'  those  n^ti  mn 


'"th.dreiv    on 

\-2.    Jh- 


ctni*   wi... 


;'d   &$   a   due. 


Cd\l>C 


w^       The    Fci^: 


v-ms 
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an   Amcrir«.r.   cxintxMit    has 
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.iTiri  a  w:\r  hysteria  1-  b<  inv;  buih  up  arui  spread  in  xhr 
I-  All  of  lhi>  n.ikiht  !ia\e  been  jiro.  en.iiu  h:ui  we 
f  China  when  the  r'aji.bhncs  of  the   roKano  were   fti'-i 
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pulled  ci 
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Tb«^  protr<rX*on  .Tff  .^nleru■*n  coTr.nier'-;.al  mt (Crests  in  Ch.ma  ts  Tint 
worth  Involving  this  Nation  ol  1  JO, 000  AX)  t-ouis  in  a  war  they  wiU 
be  called  ujx^n  to  f\i:h!  and  pay  for 

Tlie  situation  would  be  different  tf  the  I'nUixl  Ptate*  wrrr  ro;-n- 
niltted  to  a  course  of  intcmaUonal  cooper.ition  to  aid  Chhia  or  IT 
we  vk'ere  aotually  partlcipatii^:  m  a  pri>j:t~am  to  quamntuie  tlie 
a^i.'re.'j>v^r 

The  meeting  nt  Brus.'^ls  last  month  shnwrd  that  International 
roi  j-veratlon  at  the  pre*>ent  time  Is  ln,i|x  s^ihle  Under  the'.-e  ctrouni- 
Ktanccs  the  onlv  thing  we  oupht  to  do  is  to  brlnp  our  people  imti  our 
thip.-  hcknie      We  h:ue  had  oleiar  wurninc  of  whr.t   lirj;  ahead 

In  the  face  of  th-ej^^  troubling  event;,,  the  aflixin^  of  ilie^e  iilS 
sipnatures  of  Members  of  the  Hovi«e  of  Renre.^ntntlves  to  the  T  \iri- 
low  petlTlmi  2  days  after  the  bomblnp  and  sinking  of  the  roJiflv 
It.'self  an  a.-t  of  war  des^^lte  the  profuse  npoJoeles.  Is  significant  It 
pn'^ves  that  tlic  voice  from  back  home  is  loud  eiiou^h  to  con\  tnoe 
my  collea^rues  that  the  American  people  do  not  want  a  war.  not  of 
thetr  own  m(\kinp 

Opposition  to  the  Ludlow  resolution  says  that  the  delay  involved 
In  a  refereiidiim  would  hamstnni:  immediate  aetloiv  which  the 
admini.''tration  and  Conjn^ss  mij:ht  consider  advisable  Th.it  ini^iiit 
ha\T  been  true  150  years  a^o  It  Is  not  true  today.  If  something 
were  Uj  happen  t».m;^ht  which  nii+;ht  warrant  our  pninf:  to  war. 
with'n  10  days  votlne  booths  could  be  &ei  up  all  over  the  L'uited 
States,  iiz-\d  tlie  people  could  re»:liiteT  tlicir  decision. 

It  niay  take  years  before  this  auuuidnieai  Ls  adopted.  I  hope 
It  will  not  reqiiirc  another  vkar  on  fcrei>;n  soil  to  einphasire  tlie 
p-re.Tt  need  for  Uiis  constitutional  amcnUnieiit,  The  ijratifvinv: 
thine  1'-  tliat  the  cerm  hn^  >->een  ImiVianted.  and  what  f-n  i-  r;l  to 
many  an  impractical  propo:>al  of  a  dreamer  bid;;  fiur  to  Income 
the  only  ^Tactical  method  ol  protect  me;  you  from  a  wiu-  which  you 
do  not  want. 

It  may  be  that  tJie  wnr  in  tlie  Orimt.  and  in  Eumne  rt->r 
Uiat  mutter,  will  lead  the  American  people  to  approve  of  our 
euterint:  into  the  conlllct.  'Well  and  qood,  if  that  he  ihoir  wish. 
However.  I  wont  l-e!ie\e  that  this  Is  the  wi.-sh  of  the  yx-ople  of  my 
district  unle«^s  a  ^-ote  Is  taken 

In  Aitstrr-.ll.i  In  1916  tlie'-c  wiis  a  rcfcrefidum  held  on  con'-'.rip- 
tlon  .\  Mr  W  Morris  Hughes,  political  leader  at  that  time  t.  t'le 
Hi>'^ise  of  i\epre>entat!ves  in  Austrnlln.  traveled  to  Fnrlanri  atid 
nuul'-  quite  a  hero  of  himself  with  hLs  promL^^e  that  Austnilia 
would  give  the  mother  country  voluntary  I'nd  enthusiastic  c<>>p- 
eration  for  coiv-cnptlon  Mr,  Hu<^lle.'^  returned  to  Au.'-ti-ha,  ai.o  a 
referendum  on  conscription  wo'-  hj^ki.  It  rrsulted  in  a  dpf  l-ive 
defeat.  A  se'^ond  referen<ium  followed  Again,  more  en  phatlcally 
this  time,  the  Australian  people  p-ave  an  emphatic  "no  '  tn  con- 
scription. Mr.  Hughes  lost  his  political  leaderslUp  in  Australia. 
Whatever  participation  Australia  had  in  the  World  War  was  volun- 
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AjTvicuhim^ — Snhsidios  and  Monopoly 
EXTKXSIOX   OV  KKM.XKKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLKS  l^  ECKKRI 

r!     r  :-NN>^  1  \   \N  \A 

IN   THK   IKH  SK.  OK   KT  iM;K>>K  VI  .M  1\  KS 

Mr.  FCKO\T  Mr.  Speaker.  jig:icul:;iro  :.s  \r.  vi..v::rs.v 
Man.v  fiixmcu^  luc  cryiUK  ior  help  In  di^>iH;.i!;m  I'l.y  two 
:ippt\tLn^  io  the  Fedoriil  tlovaraut  ui  i.u  n  iu  ;  ir.  iJni  u  - 
."vjxv;  iho  farmei'i;  are  kecpin^i  i>U  p  u;;!;  n:dui-iry.  (.omiimi  ix\ 
fmar.ve;  witl;  w.-ote  woikrrs  uriii  the  uina.iuvyed  Hai\i;\  a 
r.'.'oup.  uhinher  en^asied  in  bu.^;iu\-vs  or  uoikci-.s  m  ititiu-siry, 
l■eUlalIl.-^  tliat  i.'^  no!  ausluu;  eiijjci-  eyes  ui  ihc  d.riciuui  of  llio 
Ft  lior.il  G'lvernir.er.t.  seekiiy;  aid  and  help  A;:o,  i.^  ;!,ic 
farm<':.<  of  Amonca  are  not  only  kci-piuK  up  wiih  ihe  cusuuu 
iiiid  praciioc  of  the  time>.  but  in  i-i  lUun  iusi,xv;.^  h..\c  luiK'ii 
lo  oHcr  ui  jiLsl.1  flea t ion,  T\iC  Amerioan  fariut;  lia  born  in 
diiitrc-v^  and  .suffering  the  piinc-'^  of  untequiU^d  t^vil  lo;  luiuo' 
dec^vdes.  Tlie  millioui  of  AuKrican  rili.'.i"ns  whose  livili- 
hood  is  dependent  i:i.xm  tilhiiK  the  .soil  ai  c  bcm^  .souly  1 1  .cd 


Their  lionies  and  their  farms  are  con.stantly  p.t.ssim 


OU! 


'f 


their  liands.  .so  that  the  roll  of  the  tcnrint  Liinid  ;•  uti'W  lu; 
lanrer  and  larper  with  the  year."?  In  con.srquence  thrrr  h.a.s 
born  an  acute  American  farm  prcihlem  for  mor<  than  50  years. 

During  those  years  p<ilitu-al  partus  M(>d  wiiti  r.uh  other 
in  fulscime  platform  promi.srs.  The  rieeltu  ii^^n-iv.  c)f  tVif» 
party  platform.s  always  turned  nut  to  l>e  ('nip:y  ar.il  chi-ivth 
Of  ciHirse.  the  pame  of  deception  could  not  ccintiniio  indcfl- 
nltely.  and  .so  the  timr  arrived  whin  tlie  fiuincr:.  were  no 
lonvivT  contented  witJi  (inpiy  mouthinps  nntl  y.i'.j^  promises. 
The  D^nKK'r.ttic  Party  in  1932.  by  solomn  lii  i  lura!  inn.  as- 
sured the  farmrrs  of  Ann  rica  that,  if  entruvtio.  witli  ]>;  wer, 
action  in  their  behalf  would  be  takt<n.  After  a.sMini;i.i!  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government  m  1933.  the  i)arty  iinm"- 
diately  iinriertook  to  hornir  its  pliphteri  word,  and  :'r:j>.',:i..-]y 
continued  to  translate  ihs  j^laiform  promise.*^  into  law. 

ContT-ary  to  common  report  tlitit  the  tarrn  lenisla'tnn  i,s 
emanatinf:  from  certain  srlf-.'^eckinn  inc'iviritials  Ivf*-.  ;r  the 
ctunc.Ls  of  the  administration,  \vY\'rr  .sole  aim  is  tJ-ie  estab- 
lishment of  a  trtalitariati  state  and  the  rnn.-or-ticnt  lo."?s  nf 
our  rhtTished  liberties,  the  farm  proi:--.-im  i:-rupoTj  a  promi- 
nent place  on  thi'  ar^'r^da  of  the-  special  S":..-H)n  nf  ConRrcss 
in  resl:)on^e  to  in.M.sten*  npp'^als  from,  the  fan;vT<-  tlirmselvps. 
The  administration  w^-iilci  \x'  quite  happ^-  and  \.y  Conpress 
relievcrl  of  a  \-c\,n:'  and  perplexing  problem  tf  fi-:n  le^.^,la- 
tion  could  be  con.'^-ni!  d  to  the  r.mbo  of  for: '  "''r.  th:ng.s. 

But  there  i.s  no  i-'uch  pood  luck  in  st/irf  fr_r  "t.r.  Congress 
and  the  Pre.sident.  The  farmers  are  demanding  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  agnculture.    While  the  farmer  h.a.s  ample 
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pr:crc;c".r  fcr  his  present  cc 
to  ir.r:'i.re  as  to  the  reasons  vt 
Tl::.-e  v/as  a  time  in  the  life 
the  American  farmer  was  the 
a  place  in  the  national  economy 
nized  as  the  strength  of  the 
life  fostered  and  developed  ste 
sh:p.     He  was  sturdy  and  strong 
independent    and    self-reliarlt 
peasan'ry  of  which  Goldsmit 
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ha<t 


rse,  might  it  not  be  proHiable 

hy  such  economic  distress? 

of  the  American  Republic  v.-hen 

2nvy  of  the  world.     He  occupied 

that  was  everywhere  recog- 

Federal  Union.     His  station  in 

ling  manhood  and  true  ciiizen- 

vigorcus  and  wholesome; 

He    represented    the    bold 

wrote : 
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:an. 
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mcus 


i:i  fares  the  land,  to 
Vy'!ier3  wealth  acciiinula 
Princes  and  lords  may 
A  breath  can  make  the 
But  a  bold  peasantry. 
V/hen  cnce  destroy'd,  c 

No  longer  does  he  occupy  th 
his  fellow  toilers  in  mill  and 
is  the  victim  of  economic  forces 
has  no  control,  and  so  day  by 
the  national  economy  is  becon|i 

Agriculture  is  our  basic 
of  all  human  endeavor.     All 
upon  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 
necessities.    Both  are  first-h 
place  of  agriculture  in  the  n 
tional   well-being.    No   peoph 
great,  without  healthy  and 
we   find   this   industry,   in   sp 
national  life,  helpless  and 

A  little  journey  to  the  fieli^ 
omy  might  shed  light  on  the 
Political  economy  is  the 
bution  of  wealth.    As  we  sta4d 
this  baffling  problem,  one  thi 
— the    dirt    farmer — does    no 
problem.    He  always  has  wor 
the  very  brink  of  the  problem 
tive  effort  involves  work. 

The  farmer  is  a  producer  o 
farm  are  brought  into  exister 
to  land.    V/ealth  of  every  kir 
There  is  no  other  method  knoi 
be  created.     The  farmer  is 
ductlon.     He  Is  a  living  examjpl 
wealth  into  existence.    In  the 
field  all  the  factors  in  produit 
terms  of  political  economy  ari; 
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Land  is  defined  as  "the  ma 
and  his  products."    The 
not  merely  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  the  air  but  the 
side  of  man  himself.    The 
all  natural  materials,  forces 

Labor  is  defined  as  "all 
the  production  of  wealth." 

Capital  is  defined  as  "weal 
more  wealth." 

The  result  obtained  from  th 
aid  of  capital — tools — to  land 
is  "all  material  things 
exchange  value." 

The  process  of  production 
quite  simple.    The  farmer  ha^ 
his  activities  he  runs  the  entirp 
a  first-hand  user  of  land. 
impels  him  to  contact  the 
capital.     And  so  the  farmer  in 
of  production— to  wit.  land, 
than  many  other  producers 
however,  obscure  the  simple 
no  matter  how  Intricate  and 
production  are  employed. 

Nov.-,  since  the  process  of 
let  us  examine  the  problem  of 


ening  ills  a  rre\-. 
;'s.  and  men  decay: 
ourish,  or  may  fade; 
as  a  breath  has  madt; 
their  countr:,-'s  pride,         i 
never  be  supplied.        | 

;  high  estate.     In  common  with 

mine  and  m.arts  of  trade,  he 

and  conditions  over  which  he 

and  year  by  year  his  place  in 

mg  more  and  more  precarious. 

try.     It  is  the  most  essential 

other  activities  are  dependent 

""ood  and  clothing  are  primary 

nd  products  of  the  soil.     The 

tional  economy  is  vital  to  na- 

can   survive.    let   alone    grow 

table  agriculture.     And  yet 

te   of   its   importance    in    our 

te.     Why? 

of  elementary  political  econ- 

^rplexing  and  baffling  problem. 

of  the  production  and  distri- 

puzzled  and  confused  before 

at  least  is  clear:  The  farmer 

present    any    unemploj-ment 

to  do.    And  this  brings  us  to 

of  production,  for  all  produc- 

wealth.     The  products  of  the 

ce  by  the  application  of  labor 

d  is  created  in  the  same  way. 

n  to  man  by  which  wealth  can 

pioneer  in  the  field  of  pro- 

e  of  the  process  of  bringmg 
cultivation  of  the  crops  of  the 

ion  are  employed.     These  m 
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LAND,    LABQE,    C.\PITAI, 

erial  universe  outside  of  man 

"land"  necessarily   includes 

earth  as  distinguished  from 

whole  material  universe  out- 

"land"  embraces,  in  short, 

opportunities. 

exertion  directed  toward 


:h  used  in  the  production  of 

ip  application  of  labor  with  the 

is  wealth.     Wealth  therefore 

prodi^ced  by  human  labor   having 

or  the  creation  of  wealth  is 

many  striking  examples.     In 

gamut  of  productioiL     He  is 

Tfhe  very  nature  of  his  labor 

spil.    He  is  a  user  of  tools — 

action  employs  all  the  factors 

Itbor,  capital — more  distinctly 

cf  wealth.     Let  not  this  fact, 

tJTith.  that  in  all  production — 

(omplex — the  three  factors  of 


production  has  been  analyzed, 
distributiorL     This  is  impor- 


tant. For  it  availeth  the  worker  Uttle  unless  the  factors 
involved  in  production  receive  their  just  share  6f  the  product. 
In  the  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  there  lurks  the  germ 
of  economic  and  social  disintegration.  The  farmer's  troubles 
cannot  be  discerned,  nor  proper  rem.edies  prop>Gscd.  without 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  laws  of  distribution.  Tlie 
farmer's  miseries  are  not  due  to  his  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  produce.  He,  in  conjunction  with  generous  Nitiirp, 
produces  in  abundance,  but  somehow  and  somewhere  in  the 
course  of  the  processes  of  distribution  of  the  things  hu 
labor  brings  into  being  there  passes  cut  of  his  possession  a 
major  portion  without  due  recom.pense.  It  is  this  fact  that. 
is  accountable  for  his  troubles. 

And  so  let  us  examine  the  laws  of  distribution.  It  has 
already  been  noted  that  the  factors  in  production  are  land, 
labor,  and  capital.  The  sum  total  of  all  production  is  pri- 
marily divided  among  these  three  factors — the  portion  al- 
lotted to  land  as  rent,  the  portion  allowed  to  labor  :.-;  waqes, 
and  the  portion  allotted  to  capital  as  interest. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  amount  v:\::ch  thr^  fjrmer 
will  receive  for  his  labor  and  capital  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  the  factor  land  is  able  to  exact.  If  land  is  plentiful 
and  cheap,  rmt  will  be  low.  On  the  other  hand,  if  land  is 
scarce  and  dear,  land  will  be  high.  Thesn  pheni^mena  are 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  our  own  country,  the  former  by 
the  settlement  of  nur  we^-.tcm  frontier  and  the  latter  during 
the  World  War.  ^\h^'n  the  cry  went  up  over  the  land  that  we 
would  win  the  war  v.ith  wheat.  Homestead.'^  and  fairly  .mz- 
abie  farms  could  be  had  during  the  settlem.ent  of  the  West 
for  the  asking,  and  consequently  the  item  of  rent  wa.s  absent. 
But  after  all  free  land  was  hom.e.-teadf  d  or  mnnop-inzed.  then 
arose  the  item  of  rent,  and  henceforth  it  p!ay.  d  a  u^-cisive 
part  in  the  fortunes  of  the  farmer.  The  experience  of  th3 
farmers  during  the  World  War  is  a  case  in  p^j.nt.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer  depends  in  large  m'^a.^ure  up<in  the  term-s 
for  which  l;ind  may  be  had. 

By  way  of  iUustrating  the  laws  of  distribution,  h  t  u^  sup- 
pose that  A  is  the  owner  of  100  acres  of  virgin  wJu-uiand, 
worth,  in  its  virgin  state.  $100  per  acrf.  B,  a  farnrr,  rent.s 
the  land  from  A  for  $600  p^r  year.  B  has  no  capital  and  r>o 
borrows  fr  )m  C.  l^t  us  .say,  $5,000  at  G-perccnt  interest. 
With  the  cipital  thus  borrowed  B  ob'ams  the  necessary  tooLs, 
seed,  fertilizer  to  plant  the  100  acres  and  erect  .nich"  budd- 
ings as  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  hini.^elf  and  family. 
Thus  equipp.  d,  B  plants  the  100  acres  of  land  in  wheat.  In 
due  course  he  harvests  his  crop  or.d  finds  that  ^ns  !ab;T  was 
rewarded  wi^h  2.500  bushels  of  wheat.  He  ccnvrrts  his 
wheat  into  cash  by  selling  it  at  $1  per  bushel,  so  tiiat  the 
total  income  for  his  year's  labor— as.'^ummg  that  the  produc- 
tion of  2.500  bushels  of  v.heat  requires  the  labor  of  one  man 
300  days,  mvolving  2.400  man-hours  r,f  hum.an  labor— is 
$2,500.  Now.  the  distribution  of  the  $2  500  would,  by  virtue 
of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  distribution,  appe>ar  som.e- 
what  in  this  fashion: 


Rent  pa:d  to  A ^^,,3 

Interest   paid  to  C 

Cost  of  seed ~~"  " 

Cost    of    fertilizer '-.".'._"/ 

Cost  of  threshing lUl.ll       \l   ~"l    I 

Cost  of   transportation "   "'I._  I       _       125 

Taxes 1 -^i::::::::":    loo 


300 

150 

3U0 
11:,') 


Total J  „(jQ 

It  Will  be  observed  that  B  has  remaining  for  his  year's 
labor  $800  as  wages  with  whioh  to  support  himself  and 
family  and  amortize  the  $5,000  debt  within  the  lifetime  of 
his  farm  equipment  and  buildings. 

The  figures  in  the  iLustratirn,  of  course,  are  arbitrary  and 
are  not  intended  to  represent  an  exact  picture  of  wheat 
husbandry.  It  does,  however,  show  the  operation  of  the 
natm-al  laws  of  di.stnbu^ion.  It  mu.st  be  noted  that  as  one 
or  the  other  factors  employed  in  production  exicM  a  larger 
or  smaller  portion  of  the  total  product,  the  others  v.-ill  rise 
or  fall,  thus  affecting  the  amount  tliat  th.e  f.inn-  r  will  receive 
as  wages.  If  rent  rises,  interest  and  wages  will  fall; 
versely,  if  rent  falls,  interest  and  wages  v/ill  rise. 
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Inasmuch  a.<:  the  farmer  is  never  out  of  employment  and 
sii^.cc  all  wealth  is  the  crcat.icn  of  labor  appbed  to  land,  and 
as  the  farmer  produces  a  large  ponion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation,  as  e\-tdencod  by  the  sum  total  of  all  the  acTicultural 
prcw^Xs.  and  agr.m  ina5Tnuch  as  the  total  production  cf  the 
larnici-s  represents  the  larmen-'  w.ices.  less,  of  course,  U-ie 
amount  ixud  fcr  the  u.se  of  capital  i^i-  mieres;  and  the  use 
of  lar<d  as  rent,  does  it  not  .S(>C!n  p<i.s.^inr  strange  that  I'os  lot 
slic  .;ld  be  .so  h.^rd  and  his  income  so  lew? 

It  is  plain  that  his  troubles  are  not  due  to  lack  of  work 
nor  cf  production.  His  latxjrs  are  fully  rcwardec  uTh  the 
p^od^ct.■^  of  ti.e  field.  Nature  rei-por.cis  freely  aud  prncr- 
ou.-iy  to  his  Loii.  Then  why  his  unhappy  phght?  Since  it 
is  not  Que  tc  his  indolence  nor  the  niggardliness  cf  Nature, 
the  cxplaniiton  must  be  scufht  clscwnerc. 

SiTjce  Ills  wages  are  low  and  the  toiai  sum  of  the  producis 
of  his  iab<  r  are  disLributod  to  th  three  f.»ciois  m  production. 
to  wi;.  l.-'.nd.  ..abor,  capital,  it  would  s<-em  'hat  the  demand  of 
either  land  ur  cap.tal.  or  both,  are  rei;p.->nsibie  for  tlic  low 
income  cf  the  farmer.  Capital,  liowc.  cr.  being  the  tools  w-ed 
In  the  produ.'ive  procc^.  is  pcwcxlcss  to  exact  more  than  a 
f.iir  share  of  the  prc/duct.  Capital  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
supply  ivnd  danand.  In  pcnod-^  of  economic  slugg.sh  ac- 
tivity. intercK  is  low,  in  pcnods  of  acl.ve  activity,  interest 
is  n-rma'..  Tlien  f ere  the  trouble  is  not  due  to  excessive 
lntcre<~l.  .^nd  snce  wages  are  low  and  interest  not  excessive, 
it  follows  that  the  exactions  of  landho'iders  are  responsible 
for  much  of  the  farmer's  troublc-s,  Tliat  the  maj^^r  woes  and 
worries  of  the  farmers  are  due  to  the  latter  cause  becomes 
clear  upon  critical  analysis  of  the  prcblem. 

T!ie  sr-cial  phcn.-imenon  of  the  increa;>e  of  land  values 
wi;h  advancl.ig  cinlization  must  be  taktn  into  ccnsidcra'icn 
wh'  :i  .-0'  ling  the  cause  of  the  woes  and  worries  of  th.e 
farmer  Thi^  pher.cmcncn  is  outstanding  in  every  cl\1li2ed 
country.  It  "oriou-s  t!ie  wake  of  progress  a>  unerrincly  as  60 
the  colors  of  the  prism  in  the  v,akt^  ol  the  .sliining  sun.  It 
is  a  law  of  ^'alu^e  as  immutable  and  changeless  as  th^  law 
of  gravity  'nic  preavvst  and  mighiiest  stand  helpless  and 
powerl'-ss  'o  :-top  or  impair  its  march  with  progrc.ss.  Tliere- 
fort^  the  efTect.s  of  tiiis  soc>al  phenomenon  upon  tlie  fortunes 
of  the  farmtrs  are  uf  paramount  importance  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  f.irm  problem. 

Ir.  ix'riods  (-f  pro.spenty  land  %-alues  rise.  During  the  hectic 
day.':  cf  the  Wurd  War.  when  the  cr>'  went  out  over  the  land 
that  wheat  would  win  the  war  and  the  price  of  wlieat  was  soar- 
ing, wheat  L'ind  and  other  lands  likev/ise  increased  in  \-alue. 

Tiio  ri.^e  in  agncultur.il  land.s  kept  pace  with  tlie  demand 
and  price  of  wheat  and  other  agricultural  products.  It  was 
not  uncommon  during  Uiosc  hectic  days  to  see  agi-icultural 
land  bell  for  a.s  much  as  $jOO  per  acre.  And  as  tlic  sciLu.,- 
price  of  agrii  ultural  land  kept  pace  wiih  the  price  of  wheat 
and  other  fa  mi  products,  tlie  landowner  was  eagerly  antici- 
pating his  full  sliiirc  of  the  lugli  price  of  /arm  products. 
Ju.it  as  farm  prices  increased,  he  demanded  higher  and 
higher  rent  for  tlie  use  of  his  land.  Tliis  is  the  universal 
practice  of  tlie  landowner.  It  will  continue  to  be  liis  prac- 
t.ce  as  long  as  he  will  be  permitted  to  collect  the  profits 
arising  from  land  values.  This  is  true  no  matter  whether 
the  farmer  liapi^ens  to  be  landowner,  laborer,  and  capi'alist 
all  in  one  or  as  tenant  or  mortgagor.  The  ultimate  efTcct 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  farming  fraternity  will  be  exactly 
the  sam.e.  The  result  is  exploitation  of  the  farmer  as  a 
worker.  In  view  cf  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  escape  from 
the  relentless  working  of  the  law  of  rent,  does  not  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  farmer's  troubles  become  clear? 
In  view  of  this  stubborn  fact,  surely  prudence  would  dictate 
a  change  in  our  land  policy. 

The  farmc"  is  weighte'd  dovni  with  excessive  and  burden- 
some taxes.  He  pays  a  tax  on  his  capital  investment:  he 
is  taxed  on  ever>'thing  he  buys;  he  finds  himself  a  victim 
of  a  vicious  tariff  system:  and  in  addition  to  the  endle.ss 
list  of  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect,  he  is  the  victim  of 
excessive  freight  rates  on  the  things  he  ships  to  market  and 
on  the  thing.s  he  has  to  buy.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  finds 
h'mself  the  ^'iotim  of  trusts  and  combines  and  pat.cnt  mo- 
nopolies in  addition  to  the  perpetual  exactions  of  the  land- 
owner.    What  IS  the  trouble  with  the  farmer?     He  is  the 


icn 
u;x 


ri  - 
ex- 


victim  of  monopcily  exa-ticns.  And  while  he  remains  the 
vicim:  of  mcnopc;ly.  no  planning— v. hrtber  it  be  crop  con- 
trol, soil  conservation.  5UbsicIic^^,  or  whatnot — wH\  perma- 
nently solve  the  farm  problem.  As  lone  a.-  th:  farmer  re- 
mains the  nctirn  cf  tl"  ■  ruthlc.sc  nnd  relentless  exactions 
of  monopoly  his  woes  and  has  w.>mes  WiU  continue.    Ob- 

I  viously  the  remedy  for  the  farmer's  troubles  is  to  abolish  the 
monopoly  privileges  now  in  private-  hand.s. 

We  are  told  fanning  is  a  ^ay  cf  life.  Yes.  But  first  of 
all  it  is  the  way  of  20.000.C00  An-.crican  citiisens  by  which 
they  gam  their  livelilioad.  It  is  all  very  well  to  sound  the 
p.-aises  of  acnculture  a.'-  a  way  ths:  leads  to  noble  \1rtues 
and  hich  spiritual  atta:nmen-'=.  Bu:  ■i>elcre  this  noble  ■-"- 
t^rprise   e.n   be  touted  in  such  strains  the  cxploitatio!-,   of 

j    wL:a:  the  farmer  1.^  now  a  victim  m.ust  be  abolisliec,  to  :he 
eia.  that  h..-  material  wants  may  iv  cratir.e<i  short  cf  uti^r 

I  physical  exhaustion  and  spiritual  bankruptcy. 

The  farmer  mu.-t  be  fretrd  from  the  manv  monopolistic 
exactions  from  which  he  suScrs.  Ri>t  and  foremost  of  these 
IS  land  monopoly.  Land  monopoly  can  l>e  easily  abolished 
by  the  simple  device  0:  collecting  for  public  rover;::'  tlx  rrc- 
nonnc  rent  m  iieu  of  the  many  burdensome  and  .i^  i.-- s,ion- 
breedmg  taxes  that  now  rest  not  only  upon  tiir  laimers 
alone  bu:  upon  industry-  and  business  per.'  lallv.  Si 
policy  would  clear  the  way  for  the  repeal  of  ali  tiixe- 
production.  And  \^ith  pr,xiuction  freed  and  reltaNCd 
present-day  mi  nopoly  and  tax  exactions  mdusti-y  \v(  1, 
ceivc  a  mighty  impetus  Produciion  m  all  lines  T^-ol^: 
pand,  and  with  t!ie  expansion  of  industry-  t^rre  v>,u::: 
an  etTective  dem.and  lor  labor.  Consequently  wa^e.- 
increase,  emplojmient  would  Ix^  --teacij-.  and  the  pir.  el 
power  of  factory  wtikers  would  ri.se.  Witii  the  yv.:  r] 
ix>wer  cf  the  wage  earners  mcrea-^ed  trade  and  cm 
would  experience  new  life  and  vigor  and  m  turn,  the  demand 
for  I  lie  products  of  the  farmer  would  increase. 

It  IS  contended  by  students  of  the  farm  problem  tha'  if 
the  A.merican  ptvple  had  adequate  steadj-  buying  power  the 
farm  problem  vrould  be  se!v<  d.  And  in  supr*ort  of  this  con- 
tention they  cite  the  statem.ent  of  the  Departn.ent  of  .Agri- 
culture to  the  effect  that  if  the  .Araericor  p'^e-^"'-  were  p-^^:- 

[  sesscd  of  adequa'e  purchasing  ix>v,-er  there  w  ".ii.i  ;>  r,  n.^r- 
ket  for  40  percent  more  poultry,  40  percent  mere  dai:  y  cattle. 
100  p^rcont  more  acreage  devoted  to  fruit,  r.li'i-v  ,  twice  as 
much  dev'.^ted  to  truck  crops.  50.0no.OOO  more  a.-':  cf  har- 
vesu'd  food  crops,  and  40,000  000  more  acres  of  f*  -  d  jirai'is. 
Tins  IS  not  an  idle  dream.  E\eiyone  kn  nvs  \h.\t  tliere  are 
millions  of  American  families  who  are  dip''iveu  of  proper 
living  conditions  due  to  their  low  p^uichasin-T  i>ower.  Wiih 
this  condition  corrected  by  means  of  a  prep.,  r  and  .lust  sys- 
tem of  distribution  the  farmer's  pre.'biem  would  bo  solved. 
Then  there  would  be  no  net^  for  aid  or  assi  tance  at  the 
hands  of  the  Govemm.ent  other  than  such  help  and  coun.'cl 
as  are  now  available  through  the  Agriculture  Department 
State  experiment  stations  and  local  farm  agents.  In  addi- 
tion, the  f armt  r  can  improve  his  economic  status  by  the 
establishment  cf  volmitary  de\lces  such  as  cooperative  as^o- 
ciatiori.s.  better  fanii  management,  and  modern  business 
methods,  and  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  that  science 
and  Invention  have  g'ven  to  the  wo. Id. 

But  first  of  all  he  nv;r  !  be  freed  from  the  many  monopo- 
listic exactions  and  unjust  tax  burdens  from  which  he  now 
suffers. 
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The  Second  "Do-Nothing:"  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'XRKS 


OF 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADV/AY 

Oi"    MAFSAC'HfSfnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  EKPP.EPEXTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Dccaiibcr  21,  1937 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  "do-nothing" 
session  of  Congress  has  drawn  to  a  close,  further  emphasiz- 
ing   the    collapse    of    the    Democratic    leadtrbhip    and    the 
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inability  of  the  administrat 
quately  with  the  pressing 

We  were  called  into  speci 
response  to  the  following  pr 
"'  the  United  States: 

By  the  President  of  the 
A 

Whereas  public  interests  requi 
States  should  be  convened  in  ex 
the  15th  dp.v  of  November  1937 
as  may  be  made  by  the  Executl". 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Franklin  D. 
Stales  of  America,  do  hereby 
dmary    occasion    requires    the 
convene  In  ex-^ra  session  at  the 
on  the  15th  day  cf  November  1 
all  pt-rscns  v,-ho  shall  at  that 
thereof  are  hereby  required  to  t 

NO    MAJOR 

The  so-called  public  interest 
dent  to  reqijire  this 
outlined  by  him  in  his  messag 
a^    Crop   control   legislation 
hours,  t3)  reorganization  of 
(4)  regional  planning  along 
Authority. 

Not  one  of  these  measures 
only  two  ha\'e  been  considered 
tain  has  labored,  but  has  not 
Five  minor  measures  were  e 
none  had  any  bearing  whate^ 
with  which  the  Congress  wa 

Here  are  the  results  of  cur 
$12,000  appropriation  for  pay 
and  House  pages,  (2)  the  pass 
to  pay  the  Members'  railway 
convening  of  the  special  sessi 
the  few  who  voted  against  this 
of  a  measrure  providing  for  the 
Constitutional  Sesquicentenn: 
ment  of  certain  amendments  tc 
Act.  and   '5)    the  passage  of 
building  a  bridge  down  in 

If  the  Democratic  majority 
tion  from  this  record,  it  must 
pleased.    I  am  sure  their  feelin 
at  large.    When  we  consider 
started  out  to  do,  and  then 
It  becomes  apparent  that  the  I^ 
which  formerly  ran  so  smoo 
do^-n.    It  is  significant  that 
time  to  express  his  appreciat 
but  of  course  it  would  have 
present  instance. 

MAJORTTT    LZADEH    GOES    FROM 

The  majority  leader  [Mr.  O 
to  paint  a  glowing  picture  of 
present  session,  but  he  had  li 
fact,  he  was  so  hard  up  for  s 
to  make  the  following  ridiculo 

The   progress   made   toward 
existence  of  the  special  session. 

The   gentleman  frcm   New 
many  years  and  knows  as 
not  necessary  for  Congress  to 
committee  of  the  Ways  and 
Its  '.vork.    The  committee  was 
session  to  sit  during  the 
have  been  able  to  make  still 
session  not  been  called.    In 
subcommittee  could  have 
tax  revision  rather  than 
of  the  House  taking  part  in 
Thus  the  gentleman's  statemerit 

PRESIDENT    FAILED    TO    DEAL 

Although  at  the  time  the 
Congress  the  country  was  in 


United  States  of  America 
11  a  tion 

that  the  Ccnsrcss  of  the  United 

xa  session  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  on 

to   receive   such   comimunication 


^loos^v^it,  President  of  the  Ur.itPd 

proclaim  and  declare  tha:  an  extracr- 

ngress   of    the    Unitod    States    to 

'apitol  in  the  city  of  Washms^on 

~7.  at  12  o'clock,  neon,  of  which 

be  entitled  to  act  as  Members 

like  notice. 

LEGISLATION    ENACTED 

which  seemed  to  the  Prcsi- 

extraordi^ary  session  of  Congress  were 

of  November  15.    These  were: 

(2)    regulation   of  wages  and 

executive  departments,  and 

lines  cf  the  Tennessee  Valley 
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to  deal  effectively  and  ade- 
Ic-ms  cf  the  day.        | 

scs.sion  on  Ncvpm.ber  15  in 
amaticn  by  the  President  cf 


Has  been  enacted  into  law.  and 

by  the  Congress.    The  mcun- 

even  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

ted  during  the  session,  but 

er  upon  the  serious  problems 

nfrcntcd. 

labors:    a)   The  passage  of  a 

ng  the  salaries  of  the  Senate 

iige  of  a  $225,000  appropriation 

mileage  in  connection  with  the 

Dn   (incidentally,  I  was  one  of 

measure),  (3)  the  enactment 

loan  of  four  paintings  to  the 

Com^mission.  <4)   the  enact- 

the  Cooperative  Credit  Union 

bill  to  extend  the  time  for 


Alaliama. 

Eire  able  to  derive  any  satisfac- 

be  that  they  are  very  easily 

■  is  not  shared  by  the  country 

\|hat  the  Democratic  majority 

at  what  was  accompIi.'>hPd, 

ew  Deal's  legislative  machine, 

,  has  now  com.pletely  broken 

President  failed  for  the  first 

to  the  Congress  for  its  labors, 

out  of  place  to  do  so  in  the 
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CN7?0R]  made  a  valiant  effort 

he  "accomplishments"  of  the 

"e  material  to  work  with.     In 

:iibject  matter  that  he  was  led 

IS  statement: 

relief   alone   would   Justify   the 
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ork  has  been  here   a  great 
as  anyone  else  that  it  was 
in  session  for  the  tax  sub- 
Means  Committee  to  carry  on 
granted  authority  at  the  Ia=^t 
of  Congress,  and  it  would 
progress  had  the  special 
event  the  memxbers  of  the 
the  entire  day  working  on 
each  afternoon  on  the  floor 
and  answering  roll  calls, 
is  obviously  absurd. 

MOST    PRESSING    PROBLEMS 

President  sent  his  message  to 
midst  of  another  boisiness 


dcp:cs-ion,  the  message  took  scant  cogni?ancc  of  the  .^cricii.'^- 
ness  of  the  situation  and  utterly  failed  to  comprehend  its 
cause  or  suggest  an  adequate  remedy.  With  bu.-mess  ••en  tlie 
skids,"  with  unemployment  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
with  confidence  .^akcn  and  fear  rampant,  the  Pre.sidtnt  was 
content  to  remark  that  "the  present  decline  has  not  reached 
serioUG  proportions."  This  despite  the  fact  that  the  down- 
ward spLi-al  of  tne  so-called  Roosevelt  recession  ha.s  boon 
the  most  abrupt  of  any\  depression  m  the  history  of  tiie 
country. 

We  do  not  hear  ihe  New  Deal  spokesmen  coming  forward 
now  to  say.  "We  planned  it  that  way."  The  adm.nistration 
15  quite  v/illing  to  take  credit  for  business  improvemmt.  even 
when  it  is  the  result  of  decisions  of  the  Supr(>me  Court 
invalidating  repressive  New  Deal  laws,  but  when  it  comes  to 
taking  the  blame  for  a  depression,  that  is  another  ^uny. 
The  President  can  always  find  a  scrapegoat  on  vvh.ni  to 
shift  responsibility  for  his  mistakes. 

ROosEvr:  t   reccssion   direct  result   of    nkw    d::al   roLrrrr.s 

If  it  Vvcrc  possible  to  have  complete  frankness  on  the  part 
of  those  m  charge  of  the  Government — an  ideal  which  I  will 
concede  is  Utopian— we  would  be  told  that  the  Ro<;.-.n'clt  r*:"- 
cps.-ion  is  the  direct  result  of  New  Oral  !» pislation  and  N*^w 
Deal  policies  and  lack  of  policies.  When  the  Pre.-^idcnt  ?t:,^- 
^ests  in  his  message  that  "an  immediate  ta.'k  is  'o  try  to 
ircrea:-e  the  use  of  private  capital  to  create  employment.'  he 
tacitly  admits  that  the  cause  of  the  present  dtprtssion  is 
the  disinclination  on  the  part  of  private  investors  to  assume, 
m  addition  to  normal  risks,  restrictive  governm.cn'al  regula- 
tion, tax  laws  wh.ch  are  both  oppressive  and  repressive,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  economic  and  business  stability  due  to  the 
loose  nscal  policy  of  the  administration. 

FUm    OF    CrSINESS    REAL.    NOT    M  \NT-F.'S'TT-Rro 

TTie  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Connor',  in  h;.s 
special-session  "swan  song,"  repeated  th-  it.>sertion  that  h.as 
I>?en  made  by  other  administration  leaders,  including  tlie 
President,  that  much  of  the  present  fear  en  the  part  of  bu.-i- 
ncso  and  indiLstry  is  "manufactured." 

It  IS  natural  that  the  members  of  the  Dcra'X-ratic  majority 
would  attf  mpt  to  m.ake  such  an  excuse,  but  the  fact  r'-rTu-xms 
tha^  the  fear  which  now  abounds  is  very  r-^^al  and  porfpctly 
jastified.  Hard-headed  businessmen  do  not  go  around  .'see- 
ing ghosts."  Their  fears  are  based  on  the  actual  effect  of 
present  adminii;tration  policies  and  the  uncertainty  which 
they  create  as  to  the  future.  Business  has  to  take  condi- 
tions as  It  finds  them. 

PRESinZNTS     REQUEST     FOR     COOPFKATI.    .V     IROJ.urAT, 

The  President  states  in  his  message  that  "the  ultimate 
answer  to  the  condition  of  today  is  a  cordial  and  cor^i"nt 
cooperation  not  only  between  government  and  every  kmd 
of  citizen  but  aL^o  between  every  kind  of  citizen  and  his  Gov- 
ernment." In  the  light  of  his  past  record,  his  arravmg  rla.s 
ncaiar.  class,  and  his  relegation  of  business  to  the  "cccn-niic 
doghouse."  the  President's  statement  is  somewhat  ironical. 
Btit  there  is  some  hope  for  the  country  if  "at  long  last"  he 
has  come  to  realize  that  we  must  all  pull  together  if  we  are 
going  to  get  ans^where. 

One  difF.cul-y.  as  I  see  it.  with  the  President's  method  of 
dealing  with  the  rrobl-  ms  of  the  day  is  that  he  ha.s  kept  on 
adinin-^tcring  legLsIative  opiates  to  buiid  up  an  artificial  re- 
covery—destined eventually  to  aggravate  the  disea.sc— rather 
than  trying  to  get  at  the  cause  and  correct  -t.  He  now  .'■ug- 
gests  that  private  capital  come  out  of  hidirc,  but  he  does 
nothing  to  allay  the  fears  or  remove  the  impediments  which 
forced  it  into  liiding. 

OPPRESSIVE  TAXES  ONE   OF  CHIEF   F.^CTORS    IN   EU:SINF.SS   DECLINE 

One  of  the  m,ajor  contributing  factors  in  the  present  slump 
has  been  the  baneful  effect  of  the  undistributed-profit.^  and 
capital-gams  taxes  on  business.  Together  they  have  oper- 
ated to  put  a  clamper  on  recovery  by  discouraging— yes.  even 
preventing— the  employment  of  new  capital  In  prcduotive 
enterprise.  Thev  have  not  only  closed  the  avenue  to  in- 
creased employment  for  our  workers,  but  they  have  actually 
caused  more  unemploj-ment. 
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None  are  .sc>  bimd  as  those  wh.o  rT.r.noi  see  the  wisdom  of 
their  own  words.     It  was  the  Pnsi^enL,  himself,  who  "said: 

Tnxes  are  paid  In  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors,  because 
they  are  a  bunlen  on  production  and  can  be  paid  only  by  produc- 
tion If  exocFsive,  tLty  ure  reflivted  in  Idle  factories,  tax -sold 
farm?,  p.nrt  hence.  In  hordes  of  the  hungry  tramping  the  streets 
and    seeltlng   jobs    In    vain 

Our  v^orkrrs  m,iv  nevrr  ^^r  a  t.,x  bill,  but  they  pav  In  deduc- 
tions from  wa^es.  in  increased  com  of  what  they  buy.  or  (as  now) 
In  broad  ces>a.:oa  of  emplo>Tnent. 

Th.^rc  i'^  noi  an  unen-iploycd  man — there  is  not  a  struggling 
farmer- -whose  Interest  In  this  subject  1?  not  direct  and  vital. 

■When  these  words  were  uttered  on  October  19.  1932.  we 
had  no  undistnbutcd-profiLs  tax  which  placed  a  hca\y  Lax 
penalty  on  business  earnings  asod  for  purposes  of  expansion 
and  the  creation  of  new  jobs.  We  had  a  tax  limit  en  capital 
pains  of  12 ^;  percent,  instead  of  the  present  surtax  rates 
running  as  h.gh  as  Ij  pei cm'.  II  wi..tt  the  Pre.-id.  nt  then 
said  was  true,  then  how  nijch  n.ure  ;rue  L'  ;t  tocav.  when 
taxes  have  n  ■>t  only  been  vastly  mcriastd  but  at  the  .same 
time  transformed  Uito  direct  pcnailici>  un  capiUi,!  lucd  for 
putting  men  to  work. 

LABOR     fT:>-:,S    EFFEf-r   or    PT'RDENSOME    Br.SINF,«v«!    TAXES 

We  ha'>e  a! way--  tax<^d  capital  gams,  nr.d  propr-ly  so.  but 
nc\Tr  until  t  iie  New  Deal  came  along  did  wo  tax  them,  to 
the  pomt  where  the  incentive  to  mvest  was  taken  away 

We  liave  always  taxed  bu.'^mess  profits,  and  properly  so. 
but  never  until  the  New  Deal  came  along  did  we  impose  a 
special  ix'naliy  tax  on  comings  u.sod  for  rehabilitation  and 
t  xpansion  th  ■  biiildmc  up  of  ramy-day  reserves,  or  the  pay- 
mf  lit   of  debts. 

Wlv.li'  thfs*  taxes  are  imposed  on  business  and  private 
capital  m  thr  fir.-^t  instance,  they  ultimately  rest  on  labor, 
or  a^  lea;-t  th^ir  de.^^tnictive  influence  Ls  ultimately  felt  by 
lal>-^r  Just  a-  the  President  himself  has  said,  they  are  a 
burdtm  on  production  and  can  only  be  paid  by  production, 
and  when  exces-sive,  result  In  idle  factories  and  hordes  of 
hungr\-  tramping  the  streets  seeking  jobs  in  \'ain. 

Kmrirt  .A.N    opr<:isrr;oN    to    rxuisTRiBXTFD    prvftts    tax 

"WTien  the  andistributed- profits  tax  was  proposed  by  the 
President  last  yt-ar.  I  joined  with  my  R<^publica.n  colleagues 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commiilee  in  filing  a  cLLssenting  rc- 
p<irt  severely  condemning  the  measure  and  predicting  that 
It  would  have  precisely  the  effect  that  has  resulted  during 
the  first  year  of  its  operation. 

Last  spring,  when  the  ill  effects  of  the  undistnbuted- 
proflts  (ax  v.trv  beginning  to  be  felt.  I  made  a  lengthy 
speech  in  the  House  calling  attention  to  the  many  iniquitous 
features  of  i.he  measure  and  stressing  the  need  for  its 
repeal. 

In  the  intei-vening  months,  the  demand  for  Its  repeal  has 
grown  to  be  almost  universal,  yet  nothing  has  as  j'et  been 
done  to  remove   its  strangling  influence  upon  business. 

riEMor-RATir  me.mbebs  or  tax  fvbco mmttttz  propose  face-saving 

MODIFICATION 

On  Novomber  4  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  called  together  In  advance  cf  the 
special  session  to  begin  work  on  a  general  revision  of  the 
revenue  laws.  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  mem.ber  of  that 
subcommittee.  The  first  subjects  to  be  taken  up  were  the 
undistributed -profits  tax  and  the  capital-gains  tax  There 
was  ample  time,  before  the  special  session  began,  to  prepare 
a  bill  repealing  the  undistributed -profits  tax  and  modifying 
the  capital-gains  tax.  But  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
tax  subcommittee,  while  privately  conceding  the  mistake 
they  had  made  in  enacting  the  undistributed-profits  tax,  re- 
fused to  take  action  to  bring  about  its  outright  repeal.  Per 
obvious  political  reasons,  they  did  not  want  to  do  the 
thing  which  would  be  tantamount  to  an  outright  repudiation 
of  the  President's  undistributed  profits  tax  plan.  So  as  a 
face-saving  gesture,  they  agreed  upon  a  new  method  of 
coriK'rate  taxation,  which  involves  the  retention  of  the  un- 
distributed-profits tax  in  principle,  although  the  so-called 
"pressure  rates"  are  scaled  down  almost  to  the  vanislimg 
point. 


EEPEAL     or     UNDISTRIBUTED-PROFITS     TAX     COtTUJ     JIAVK     BEEN     ilKKbLTKD 

DURING     SPECIAL    SE.SSION 

By  reason  of  setting  up  a  new  method  of  taxation,  tim.e 
was  naturalb'  required  to  perfect  the  plan.  This  was  the 
excuse  given  by  the  committee  for  failure  to  bring  out  a 
biU  dunng  the  present  session.  But,  if  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  had  not  insisted  on  retaining  the 
undistributed-profits  tax  in  some  form,  we  could  ha\e  had 
a  repeal  bill  ready  for  prosentauon  to  Congress  on  the  day 
It  convened  At  the  same  time  we  could  have  made  provi- 
sion for  modification  of  the  capital-gains  tax. 

RITXTBUCAS   EXrEAL    MEASURE    VOTIT    DOWN    Er    DEMOCRATS 

Tlic  Republican  members  of  the  tax  subcommittee  were 
ready  from  the  first  day  ihe  committee  met  to  vote  for  out- 
right repeal  of  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  12 1'z -percent  tax  on  capital  gams.  How- 
ever, the  chairman  of  the  subeommitiee  refused  to  entertain 
any  motion  along  that  line  until  Fi-iday.  December  IT  xhe 
day  before  the  sulxom.mittee  recessed  for  the  holidays  At 
that  time,  wli.ch  was  the  first  opportiuiuy  wc  of  the  minority 
had  to  do  so.  a  motion  was  offered  to  substitute  for  the  ten- 
tative rcconim.rndaiions  of  the  subcommittee  respecting  un- 
distributed profits  and  capital  ga^ns  the  provi.^ions  rf  the 
billjH.  R.  8629)  introduced  in  the  House  on  Decem'oer  6 

Under  this  bill,  which  I  introduced  as  reprosentme  Uie 
\icw.^  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  undisiributed-pjofit,s  tax  would  b.;  repealed 
outnrht  as  of  January-  1  of  tins  year  In  order  to  make 
up  thp  lass  of  revenue,  the  normal  corporate  income  tax 
would  b.'  increased  by  1  percent  m  each  bracket.  Tlien  in 
lieu  of  the  present  conftscatoir  tax  on  capital  pains  an 
option  would  bo  given  of  paring  a  flat  tax  of  12 '-^  percent 
on  capital  gains,  .segregated  from  ^.ther  inn  m- 

The  Trea-^ury  Department,  under  instructions  iro'n  ;he 
Democratic  niajoriiy.  brought  in  a  ridiculou.^ly  hich  estimate 
of  pos.Mble  loss  of  revenue  under  Uie  Republican  pri>po.-wil 
which  wa.'^  ob\1ously  "cocked  up"  in  an  endeavor  to  ci..credit 
the  meas-urc.  Naturally  I  was  not  content  to  take  then  par- 
txan  fienres,  Tliereafter  I  obtained  an  estimate  by  ,,nc  of 
(he  ablest  actuaries  in  the  countrv".  whose  judcnient  is  re- 
spected by  Dem.ocrat.s  and  Republican^  alike  and  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  m  making  estimates  of  tax 
yield.  According  to  the  estimate  made  by  this  impartial 
expert  the  bill  which  the  minority  offered  would  not  cost 
more  than  $77,000,000  m  revenue  without  reference  to  any 
improvement  in  bu  iness.  This  $77,000,000  could  be  made 
up  by  increasing  the  normal  corporate  rate  by  2  percent 
instead  of  1  percent,  which  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  do 
and  wliich.  I  am  sure,  would  be  acceptable  to  business  so 
long  as  the  undistn'outed-profits  tax  were  repealed 

REPfBLICAN     PROPOSAL    WOrLD    STlMtT-ATE    BUSINESS     .AND     INCKEViE 

RFVENtTER 

However,  there  is  no  question  but  what  thr  enactment  of 
the  Republican  prop«:isal  would  result  in  a  marked  stimulus 
to  bu.siness  and  reemployment,  with  a  consequent  increase 
in  revenue  receipts  by  the  Trea^^ury.  If  the  pre.-^ent  law  is 
continued  the. sources  of  revenue  will  be  dried  up.  tax  receipts 
will  fall  off  still  further,  and  unemployment  will  continue  to 
increa.^e.  resulting  In  the  demand  for  billions  of  cirllars 
additional  relief  expenditures.  The  measure  which  we  of 
the  minority  offered  would  not  only  save  this  drain  ujxin  the 
Tr-easury  but  bring  about  the  much-hoped-for  balancme  of 
the  Budget. 

RESPONSIBILITT   LS    ON   DEMOCRATS    FOR    FAII  CRE  TO    ACT    ON   TAX    RniSICN 

The  failure  to  take  action  at  this  session  rests  .squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Democratic  majority.  Tli'^  undistrib- 
uted-profits tax  is  "their  baby"  to  berrin  with,  and  they  must 
take  full  responsibihty  for  its  enactment.  If  ihry  had  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  Republican  minority  it  would  npver 
have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  administration  would  not  now  be  ernbarra.s.  ed  by  having 
a  ciepression  on  its  liands.  The  march  of  recvcry  would 
not  have  been  stopped,  nor  would  thou-sands  cf  men  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work. 

While  the  Democratic  majority  on  the  tax  subccmnvittee 
refused  to  bring  in  a  tax  bill  during  the  present  session  to 
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p:vG  business  the  relief  Vv-hich 
stated  that  a  statement  woulp 
to  the  holidays  outlining  the 
taken  at  the  next  session, 
formed  that  no  such  statem 
bein?.  it  was  said,  that  son- 
reached  by  the  subcommittc 
the  next  session. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  th(; 
some  alterations  ought  to  be 
great  room  for  improvement 
upon  do  net  go  far  enough 
course,  the  further  possibiiit; 
in  revenue  receipts,  due  to  t 
further  na.xes  may  be 

In  this  connection,  I  note 
the  September  15  income-t 
estimates,"'  which  seems  to 
But  let  me  call  attention  to 
not  on  incomes  earned  in  1 
1936.    before    we    had    any 
liability  was  fixed  and  could 
Quent  change  in  business  coridit 

The  reason  that  income-t 
prior    years    is    that    the 
creased,  and  not  altogether 
The  question  we  are  conccriicd 
income  tax  will  we  collect  on 

NECESSITY    FOR    BinJGET 


necessity  demands,  it  had  been 
be  issued  to  the  country  prior 
measures  that  would  be  under- 
Today,  however,  we  were  in- 
nt  would  be  issued,  the  reason 
e  of  the  tentative  agreements 
might  have  to  be  altered  at 


recommen 


ax 


le 


$41 


I  should  now  like  to  turn 
of  the  budgetary  situation, 
since  the  F^resident  began 
been  promised  a  balanced 
accomplishment  has  been  pu 
we  have  learned  not  to  pay  m 
Nevertheless,    the   necessity 
more  and  more  acute. 

In   his   Budget    message   o 
stated  that  the  1938  Budget 
eluding  myself,  were  skeptical 
President  cam.e  forward  with 
cated  a  deficit  for  1938  of 
another  revised  estimate  wa= 
deficit  at  $695,000,000. 

With  only  5^2  months  of 
the    deficit    for    1938    stood 
15.     This   is   approximately 
President  for  the  whole  year 
the    business   recession   on 
be=n  felt. 

This  means  that  the 
his    figures    again,   and 
months  elapse  and  business 
E\-en  without   increased 
year  will  probably  exceed  a 
Increased  relief  expenditures 
indicated,  the  1938  Budget  wi 

Thus   for   the   eighth 
heading,  as  President  Rooseve 
ruptcy."     During  5  of  those 
the  steering  wheel. 


Democratic  members  feel  that 
^lade,  because  there  is  certainly 
The  proposals  thus  far  agreed 
in  my  opinion.  There  is,  of 
that  as  a  result  of  ihe  decline 
le  present  business  depression, 

ded. 

n  the  press  the  statement  that 

collections  were  "up  to  the 

regarded  as  very  reassuring. 

he  fact  that  these  receipts  are 

37,  but  on  incomes  earned  in 

Roosevelt    recession.     The    tax 

not  be  altered  by  any  subse- 

ions. 

receipts  are  greater  than  in 

have    been    drastically    m- 

ause  of  improved  conditions. 

about  now  is,  '■How  much 

1937  incomes?" 

b|\lancing   becoming  acttte 

my  attention  to  a  discussion 

For  years,   now — in  fact,  evor 

cajmpaigning  for  office — we  have 

Bijidget.     Every  year  the  date  of 

off  a  little  further,  until  now 

ich  attention  to  such  prcmLs.^s. 

fjor  Budget    balancing   becomes 


ax 


ra  es 


tec£ 


President 


PUBLIC    DECT   AT 

As  of  Deeember  15.  1937. 
563.000,000.   the  most 
some  eleven  and  one-half 
the  end  of  the  World  War 
on  March  4,  1933.  the  public 
Thus  his  administration,  in  A^/. 
one-half  billions  to  the  total 
bUlions  each  year. 

Of  course  tliis  does  not 
the  New  r>eal  administratioiL 
simply   the   amount   spent   In 
burden  which  has  been  laid 
overburdened,  people. 


last   January,    the   President 
was  "in  balance."     Many,  in- 
Sure  enough,  in  April  the" 
a  revised  estimate  which  indi- 
8,000,000.     Then  last  October 
made,  putting  the  estimated 


t  le  current  fiscal  year  elapsed. 
at  $688,000,000  en  Decembpr 
le    amount    estimated    bv   the 


ti 


and.  of  course,  the  effect   of 
taLx    receipts   has   not    yet    fully 


possi  )ly 


is  going  to  have  to  revise 
again    and   again,    as    the 
i;ontinues  on  the  down  grade, 
es,    the   deficit   for    this 
liillion  dollars  or  more,  and  if 
bjecome  necessary,  as  at  present 
1  be  hopelessly  out  of  balance, 
straight   year   we    will    have    been 
t  put  it,  "on  the  road  to  bank- 
rears  he  has  himself  been   at 


ALL-TIME    HIGH 

tihe  pubUc  debt  stood  at  $37.- 

stupen(  ous  total  In   all  history,   and 

bo]  ions  in  excess  of  the  debt  at 

Vftien  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  office 

debt  stood  at  $20,937,000,000. 

years,  has  added  sixteen  and 

or  about  three  and  one-half 

represent  the  total  expenditures  of 

The  increase  in  the  debt  is 

excess  of  the  increased  tax 

lipon  the  backs  of  an  already 


LNCEJEUSE   IN    COST   OF   GOVERNMENT   U.VDrR    NEW    Dr.AL 

Under  the  New  Deal,  expenditures  have  increased  from 
$5,143,000,000  :n  1933  to  $8,105,090,000  m  1L<,]7.  In  the  same 
period  revenue  collections  have  increased  from  $2,030,000,000 
to  S5. 2^4,000,000.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  present  reve- 
nue receipts  would  be  m.ore  than  enough  to  give  us  a  bal- 
anced Budget  had  the  President  maintained  ercponditures  at 
the  1333  level.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  campaign 
■  f  1932  he  promised  to  reduce  expenditures  by  25  percent 
[    :;e'o\v  t.'-iat  figure. 

NEW   DEAL   HAS   ADnED  TO   PEOPLE'S   TAX   BT7KDr>r 

Taxes  under  the  New  Deal  have  increased  from  $14  20  per 

•apita  in  1933  to  approximately  $41  per  capita  thi.-;  yrar,  ;'n 

ncrease  of  300  percent.     A  large   part   cf   this   increase  is 

represented  by  so-called  hidden  taxrs.  which  m  lt*:]5  m.ide 

up  60  percent  of  the  total  Federal  tax  burden. 

Early  in  the  session  I  presented  to  the  House  some  f^-ur-s 
dealing  with  the  amount  of  hidden  taxes  paid  by  the  a-.-:ai:e 
workingman.  I  showed  that  a  man  with  only  $80  a  vv  n'h 
:nccme  paid  $116  a  year  in  taxes  that  were  hidden  in  the 
cost  of  the  things  he  had  to  buy.  In  the  ca.-^c  of  a  nian 
v.-ith  $150  monthly  salary,  the  yearly  burd-  n  m  hidd-  n  t  i-;.  s 
was  S229. 

These  figures  go  to  show  the  vital  interest  \vh;ch  fve.-y 
citizens  ha.>  in  the  total  tax  burden,  no  matt^  r  how  iov,ly  he 
may  be. 

E-y-ery  dollar  which  the  Govemm- nr  .^p*  nd.-,  n:ust  be  rai.'^cd 
from  the  people  in  taxes,  imposed  at  one  time  or  anctiier 
m  .some  form  or  another. 

Hidden  taxes  are  most  popular  w;'h  legislators  becau.^e  the 
people  do  not  realize  they  are  paying  them.  and.  of  course, 
there  is  then  no  reaction  at  the  polls.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  average  citizen  is  now  paying,  and  is  going  to  continue 
to  pay.  the  bulk  of  the  tax  burden. 

Moreover,  any  increased  taxes  will  ha\e  to  coni-^  frrm  the 
mascies.  rather  than  those  in  the  higher-ineome  bra;  k-ts, 
because  the  latter  are  already  being  tax.d  as  lii^h  a.s  79 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  earned.  Hence  it  is  of  iirnortance 
to  every  wage  earner  that  the  present  fr^  nd  of  ttovtmmental 
expenditure  is  reversed.  Every  dollar  of  money  that  is 
wasted  r.f  -i^ent  unnecessarily  by  the  Governm<^nt  is  iu'^t 
that  much  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer,  for  which  he 
gets  nothing  in  return.  The  amount  that  W'-  if  f^re'-rf  ^o 
pay  in  taxes,  whether  direct  or  hidden,  car.nf  t  bo  spent  for 
other  things.  In  other  words,  ihe  purchasing  power  of  cur 
wage  dollar  is  r-'duced  In  exact  prnpor-inn  to  the  amount  uf 
direct  and  hidd.'n  taxes  that  we  boar. 

AM.    Twr.    r.EVTUALLT    FAIX    ON    CONSIMf-ns 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  tax  burden  this  year-^Frderal 
State,  and  local— will  be  about  $12.ono  Ono.OOO  "  Of  th.s  total! 
the  Federal  Government  will  collec  about  half.  Many  of 
the  Federal  taxes  are  of  the  hidden  variety,  but  even  tho.se 
which  ar*-  r.ot  ultimately  fall  on  consumers  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices  for  the  things  they  must  buy. 

Thp  taxes  that  are  paid  by  business  :n  the  first  instance 
are  parsed  on  to  the  consumer  the  same  a.s  o-her  rosts  of 
doing  business.  Every  time  we  pay  the  landlord  our  rent 
cne-fcurth  goes  to  reimburse  him  for  the  money  he  has  laid 
cut  m  real-estate  taxes.  Thus  there  is  no  way  we  can  escape 
the  tax  burden,  even  though  we  pay  no  taxes  whatever  direct 
to  the  Government.  The  sooner  tho  people  realize  this  th'- 
sooner  we  will  return  to  a  sane  spending  program  wi:hin 
revenues  and  bf^gm  to  reduce  the  appalling  national  debt. 

The  people  have  been  taught  to  beli-ve  that  the  rich  w^re 
gomg  to  pay  for  the  extravagance  of  the  New  Deal  but  they 
are  beginning  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  thev  have  been 
hoodwinked.  They  iire  eradually  comang  to  realize  that  the 
New  Deal  ha.^  be^  n  sp^^nding  Lheir  own  money  all  the  time 
and  even  m.ortga«ing  their  future  incom.e  and  that  of  the.r 
children  and  grandchildren. 

NEW    DEAL    CA.N-Nvrr    pooL    ALL    THE  PEOPI  E    AT.I.    THE   TIME 

In  conclusion,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  tha^  w« 
have  now  had  two  do  noth-ng  sessions  of  Conftress  in  a 
row.  Due  to  the  di.ssension  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
m.ajority,  and  the  uiability  ul  ihf  leaders  to  unite  iheir  forces 
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and  cfler  a  .sound,  constructive  prn::n'am  f (  r  meeting  present- 
day  problems,  there  is  little  hopf  that  the  coming  session 
will  be  any  more  productive  ot  accomplishments  than  the 
past  two  sessions. 

I  predict  that  as  a  re.suli  of  the  Connros-ional  elections 
which  will  occur  next  fall  the  S?veniv-sixth  ConKre.ss  which 
will  convene  in  January  1939  w.ll  be  vastly  dilTcrent  in 
political  compk::ion  Irorii  the  present  Congres.s. 

The  New  D.  al  can  fool  :,.me  of  the  p-.ople  all  of  the  time, 
iiiul  all  Li  t!:-  ,'tvjple  some  of  the  time,  but  it  cannot  fool  all 
of  the  people  ail  cf  the  titr.e. 


AiiMih.r  Cr;  i.— .V  IIf;il  O^e  'I'us  Time 


EXTEX<1UX  OV   KK.MARKS 
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HON.  P.OY  0.  WOODRUEE 

OF   >!!(i!i(;.\N 

IX  T;!K   liriCSK  of   i:ri'KK.^KXTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Dcrrvdhr  ':i.  1j37 

Mr.  WOOnr.rFF,  Mr.  Speaker,  Pre.'-^ident  Roosevelt  has 
taken  a  sudden  about  face  in  iiis  lyo.si'ion  of  wanting  to  co- 
operate with  business  and  induistry  to  halt  the  depression. 
Fur  a  t.nie  duimg  the  special  session  of  the  Congress  he 
seenvd  to  be  willing  and  ready  to  make  such  changes  in 
burdenscm.e  and  de.'--tructive  taxcs  and  to  relax  such  ham.per- 
ing  regulations  as  were  admitted  to  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  depression,  :f  not  to  liavp  prei'ipitated  it. 

In  a  press  statement  published  the  day  this  was  written, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  cont-'nds  that  "the  biusme.-.'^  reces.'-ion  is  largely 
psychological."  He  mtend.s  to  m^Lst  on  his  legislative  pro- 
gram, and  IS  quoted  as  saying  that  while  he  would  cooperate 
v.-ith  legitimate  bu.'-iness,  there  would  be  'no  retreat  from 
present  rogulat.on.s,"  'Rluch,  of  course,  means  complete  regi- 
mentation if  he  can  bring  it  about. 

His  statement  tliat  "a  psychclopy  cf  fear  is  being  fostered 
by  a  large  pt?rrentage  of  newspapers  an.d  a  small  minority  of 
public  u'lhties."  i?  typical  of  the  policy  constantly  follov.-ed 
by  Mr.  Roo?e\c!!  who  ha.s  never  admitted  a  mistake,  but  has 
alv,-ays  sought  t  >  ca-t  the  responsibility  for  any  unfortunate 
results  of  his  pchcie.-  on  lack  cf  cocixTation  by  someone  else. 
He  now  ii:clud'~'S  the  press  of  the  country  among  those 
"spreading  the  psychology  of  fear." 

No  one  has  been  more  active  than  Mr.  Roo.^evclt  himself  in 
in-stillint;  fe.-^ir  of  "new  emergencies"  and  "new  cri'=es"  in  the 
mind  of  America.  He  constantly  talked  about  such  "new 
emergencies"  and  ■"new  cr-^cs"  during  his  fiaht  to  put  thrcuch 
his  Court  packing  procrum.  He  declared  that  such  an  emcr- 
geney  exi.^ted  when  he  called  the  Congress  into  extraordinary 
session.  The  fact  is  that  almost  every  time  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  asked  for  new  powers,  he  has  claimed  some  emergency  or 
crisis  r(^quirrd  the  unmediate  passage  of  "must"  legislation  in 
order  to  enable  him  "to  cope  with  it." 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  calculated  to  drtve  a  paralyzing 
fear  into  the  very  vitals  of  indu.stry,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  United  States  it  is  this  latest  statement  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  from  .^wliich  it  is  clear  that  he  intends  to 
broaden  and  increase  his  regulation  and  regimentation  of 
business,  and  that  there  will  be  no  retreat  from  present 
regulations,  burdensome  and  crippling  as  they  are  to  busi- 
ness. 

Tlie  result  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pronouncement  will  be  a  new 

,  and  more  severe  pressure  of  despair,  a  deeper  sense  of  futility 

and  hopelessness  on   the  part   of   the  businessmen   of   this 

country,    a    further    slowing    up   of    business,    and    a    rapid 

Increase  of  unemployment. 

Tliis  fact  IS  very  clearly  set  forth  in  a  letter  received 
by  me  today  from  a  small  manufacturer  in  my  district.  He 
wrote  in  part  as  follows: 

What  is  .T-ctuilly  doing  more  to  prolong  the  present  depression 
l.«  that  the  averajre  sniall -business  man  has  been  so  harassed  and 
houndod  by  hurder.somc  taxes  and  labor  troubles  that  in  the 
back  vt  his  head  he  has,  without  saying  anything  to  anyone,  de- 


cided tliat  he  will  get  out  of  business  as  soon  as  he  can  shape 
his  affairs  to  do  so.  Tills  In  itself  would  not  be  so  serious  but 
for  the  fact  that  his  nex-.-door  neighbor  Is  planning  on  the  same 
thing.  And  when  you  get  an  entire  conununity  or  district  or 
btate  where  90  percent  of  the  small-business  men  are  getting  ready 
to  quit,  you  have  arrived  at  the  place  we  now  are  at.  and  It  Is 
gomg  to  take  very  much  more  than  a  few  promises  from  the 
President  to  make  them  chsnge  their  minds  as  the  average  bxisi- 
ncosman  is  pretty  thoroughly  licked  Just  at  present. 

Th3  one  real  encouragement  which  has  done  most  to 
stiffen  the  determination  of  American  industry.  American 
business,  and  American  citizens  to  re.-ist  the  orj?laught  of 
depression  has  been  the  belief,  based  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
own  public  statom.ents,  that  there  would  be  immediate  relief 
from  burdensome  and  inequitable  ta.xation  and  from  the 
drive  v^hich  has  continued  for  5  years  to  put  more  and  more 
leg  irons  and  handcuffs  on  the  legitimate  business  activities 
of  this  Nation.  There  still  remains  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  resume  its  const'tutional  functions  of  deciding  the  na- 
tional policies  and  the  hopes  of  our  people  justified. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Chief  Executive  is  to  make  a  "new 
and  aggressive  bid  for  more  confidence"  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  regular  session.  He  appears 
to  forget  or  to  be  unsati.sfied  with  the  confidence  the  country 
has  given  hlrr.  for  5  ycar.s:  he  feels  it  incumbent  to  demand 
an  increase  of  this  confidt-nce.  regardless  of  the  effects  of 
the  New  Deal  policies,  which,  after  5  years,  have  brought  the 
country  to  a  new  depression,  the  resporisibility  for  which 
certainly  cannot  this  time  be  laid  upon  any  previous  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House. 


'The  American  Peace  Policy  Requires  Fulle.st  Free- 
dom of  Speech" 
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TiLCsdcy.  December  21.  1937 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans,  recarciless  of 
political  affiliations,  should  applaud  the  able  h.andling  of 
the  Pa:iay  incident  by  Secretary  Hull,  m  the  hope-  that  there 
will  be  no  further  difficulties  with  Japan. 

I  am  puzzled  and  alarm.ed  at  the  inspired  statements  ap- 
pearing that  the  foreign  policies  of  the  administration  are 
above  criticism..  Governor  Landon.  who  knows  less  than 
nothing  about  international  issues  and  amply  demonstrated 
that  fact  in  the  last  campaign,  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the 
President  slamm.mg  Members  of  Congress  w't±iout  the  faint- 
est knowledge  of  the  situation.  The  fact  is  that  every  Re- 
pubhcan  Memt)er  of  Congress  supported  Secretary  Hull's 
firm  note  to  the  Japanese  Government  demanding  apologies. 
compensation,  and  guaranties. 

I  do  not  agree  with  such  ardent  internationalists  or  League 
of  Nations  supporters  a^  Mr.  Henry  Stimson,  Colonel  Hou"=e, 
and  Norman  Davis,  who  want  to  give  the  administration  a 
free  hand  to  enter  int^  concerted  action  to  quarantine  other 
nations  which  would  involve  us  in  every  European  and  Asiatic 
war.  Ninety  percent  of  the  American  people  desire  to  be  iso- 
lated from  international  blood  feuds,  boundary  disputes,  and 
war.  Their  attitude  is  that  if  the  old  nations  of  the  world 
want  to  go  stark,  raving  mad,  arm  to  the  teeth,  and  go  to 
war,  it  is  their  war  and  not  ours. 

They  know  that  if  we  do  attempt  to  police  Cliina  we  would 
be  holding  the  bag,  and  would  be  expected  to  pay  the  bills 
and  do  all  the  fighting.  It  is  not  our  concern  what  form  of 
government  prevails  in  other  nations;  whether  there  is  ccm- 
munLsm  in  So\1et  Russia  and  China,  fascism  in  Italy.  na?.i- 
ism  in  Germanj'.  or  rmlitarism  and  imperialism  Ln  Japan.  I 
am  in  favor  of  appropriating  nullions  for  defense  but  not  cwc 
dollar  to  send  American  .soldiers  to  foreig'n  lands  to  firht  othrr 
people's  battles.  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  'he 
fullest  freedom  of  speech  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to 
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own  julm.ents  are  concerned.  All  of  us  have  seen  Mr.  Fral-y 
in  action.  He  has  toned  up  the  Democratic  Party  until  the 
most  weak-kneed  member  thereof  would  feel  rejuvenated  and 
b  lliccse:  he  has  salvaged  the  hide  of  many  a  suffering  poli- 
tcian  and  he  has  even  built  up  the  political  constitution  of 
Piesidents.  but  he  was  unable  by  his  most  diligent  ministra- 
tions to  save  the  life  of  a  tiny  post  office  in  the  tiny  \T:lape 
vv-here  he  v.as  bom.  and  as  a  result  the  little  post  office  at 
Glassy  Point,  N.  Y..  a  local  forum  where  great  issues  were 
decided  in  a  pei-vading  odor  of  prunes  and  the  circumambient 
\vai-m.th  of  a  big  base-burner,  has  flickered  and  folded  up. 

The  following  news  release  just  issued  by  the  Po-.t  Office 
Department  tells  the  sad  story: 

The  story  of  how  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Ffirley.  as  a 
result  of  the  intercession  and  representations  of  a  Washington 
newspaper  correspondent,  succeeded  in  Favlng  a  small  Indiana 
post  ofSce  that  was  about  to  be  dl.scontinucd  in  the  village  in 
v.hich  the  correspondent's  aunt  resided  while  being  unable  to 
save  the  small  fourth-class  post  office  In  his  own  home  town  in 
Grassy  Point.  N.  Y..  wa^  revealed  Inst  night  In  a  letter  from  the 
Postmaster  Ge.neral  to  Everett  Watklns.  Washington  corre.  pondcnt 
of   the   Indianapolis  Star,    which   was    made    public    at    the    Post 

I    Office  Department. 

In  June  1935.  Watkins  appealed  to  the  Postmaster  General  to 
save  the  Lincoln.  Ind.,  po.-t  office,  pointing  out  that  whatever 
grave  and  important  problems  confronted  this  country  and  th.- 
world  at  large,  these  paled  into  Insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  problem  of  eliminating  a  small  post  office  whir-ii  piavs 
so  vital  a  role  In  the  dally  pursuits  of  those  who  live  v  ithin   'U 

'    territory. 

.\s  a  result  of  Watkins'  appeal,  Mr.  Farley  can.-elel  th--  urclcr 
I  to  discontinue  the  Lincoln  post  clSce,  and  today  it  cnntinucs  "to 
act  as  the  very  pulse  of  the  f=mall  Indiana  communitv  m  -vh-'!  't- 
is located,  while  the  Grassy  Point  post  office  Is  no  Ion -f.-  >rrn' 
been  discontinued  by  an  order  of  the  Postmaster  Gfrur.i;  wit:  la 
the  past  few  days. 

Thp  complete  te.xt  of  Mr  Farley's  letter'^  to  WAtkiris  iru  'he 
latters   latest   letter  to  the  Postmaster  General   follow ; 

,,      -  ,-.    ,,.  Jt-nf:    4     15,-35 

M:    iwi:Hf:r7  (      V»  ^TKINS. 

P'-       '-mUiir.g,   Washington.  D    C 

riF\.=i  F-.rKi-rr:  I  havp  received  vour  verv  ;r*.-ro=:t'n<-  Int-tp^  of 
Mav  7  r,  irvtlve  to  the  post  office  at  Lincoln.  J  vcV.^^i,  tf.wi;,sh;u  cVi.'^s 
Coi.i.-y,  lud.  I  remember  your  handing  nv  th  '>  '•.  '  as  I  was 
leaving  the  White  House  Executive  Oaiceji  oi.  h>.  i,.-.  Ini-ncd.au'v 
upon  my  return  to  the  Post  Office  Department  I  look^-d  into  the 
situation  and  took  the  neces-iary  steps  to  cancel  an  ordf-r  prpvi- 
cuslv  ls.sued  relative  to  the  closing  of  the  Lincoln  poet  office" 

.\/ter  having  read  your  very  Interesting  letter  I  definitely  came 
to  rho  conclusion  that  there  was  only  one  course  for  me  to  pur^u- 
I.  too  wa."  bom,  as  you  indicated  in  vour  letter  in  a  «^man  Xr.-vn 
named  Gra^ssy  Point.  N  Y.  and  nuturallv  if  anv  move  wa><  ev.  r 
made  to  close  that  post  office  I  can  well  appreciate  th-  reafucn 
of  its  citizens.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  after  -..uli-  ^i  •  ^or 
!?•*<-'  that  no  greater  volume  of  mall  arrived  at  G-,^-"'  Polnt 
th  Li.  r-aches  Lincoln  In  the  course  of  a  pivpn  xm-tu '\  r  w',^ 
t.ju-  .'v-c  wnen  I  received  your  letter,  becau.^  (;ru>.';v  P  un*  1=  -n 
^'^■'^  '•■•^,r^/  position  as  Lincoln.  They  i.o,  i..;-.e  :,o  Hctary 
C!  .h  no  E!.:-  Lodge:  no  courthouse,  no  city  hall  r  .  ;  .vjlroom 
no  bowiiM'  alJev^:   no  ping-pong  parlor    rn  nin-ort      t^i,.,    ^d  havP 

a   barber     r,    ;■    ;:i    the   old  days.   altho'i^->;    n.  .•    heh  

ian':  any    barlxr  ohop   located  In   that  co.nrr.ui.itv 
time.     In  Grassy  Point   we  have  our   local   p.  :.•.,-, 
I    doubt    verv    much    whether    we    have    aryn  ^    -v' 
your  Aun'   Eir.ina.  whom  you   referred  to  in  such'       ,,  .  •  „  -   •* 
The  p<>st  office  in  Gras.sy  Point  is  In  a  grt^erj-  store    the' s'a'-ne   -^ 
our   thoucands   of   post    offices   of   a   like   character    in    iL    t}nRe"d 
&t,i  .-       ,oii  know.  Everett,  I  have  a  friendlv  regard  for  smu'  i.  . t 
office.s  and  .^hall   always  have   that   'eelinp   fV-r   -h^-ri       I'r^l^lXh^^ 
full  well  as  a  kid  going  to  the  pos'    .m  •,.  .•  ■■.,-  m  .^-   n  ■  r^^^-?.  Zl 
for   the   purpase   of   getting   the   letters   which   rtrJlv    arr;v.-u  "i,-.'t 
really    for   the    purpose    of    looking    at    th^    old    N.w'  y.,rk    H.r     d 
which  of  course  carried  the  baseball  scores  and  s^n^.^s  o'  :>-/ >„:,'!'• 
ba..  -ames  the  preceding  day.     As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  use;  "to  mfvt 

with  him  to  make  sure  that  I  would  be  there  upc  i,  u-  ^rnvU 
of  the  only  copy  of  the  Herald  that,  in  those  dav^  re.Vheci  Vhe 
community  of  Gfassy  Point  It  w^vs  deliver.-!  »■  -  /  ,raJer 
a  hne  old  fellow  who  ran  the  grocery  store  and  1  ari^r-rUu  'o"  b^  . 
strong  Republican  although  he  was  a  great  ptTs^/iTa  ine^ir^o? 
mine  So  when  I  received  your  communication.  I  vlnt  y  'o 
know  that  It  iell  upon  friendly  ears  Con.sequf-ntlv  I  wa..  h\nnv 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  comply  with  vour^oques:  Ian  "".^rre 
that  by  this  time  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  will  ^  contenteS  with 
the  knowledge  that  everything  is  well.  ''v  -tea  wun 

In   yciir  letter  you   indicate  that   if  I  fall   to  comnlv  with   vonr 
requ.,t    I    Will    lose    the    last    of   the    f.w    ,>  m.lnir"    h^.^.'  n7  rv 
h.-ad      Naturally,     having     complied     w-h     vr.ur     v.-l.^hc;      l     f..^ 
s.-urp  m  the  fact  that  I  will  not  lose  any  more  h  t.r      In   n  .  ur! 
or  having  done  what  you  requested,  po.sslbly  you  ml.ht   bJ  ir 
ng   to  su,-gest   some   way   for   mo   to  secure  .    few   iv.  r.  hairs  on 

nete^Se^'  a7ou^'  '"^''  '^^'''^  ^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^-^  tha'/f  wS 


f    is    th>i*    -J.rre 

.1"    t;;f   r»re.sfrit 

•'   '  '  -Jr',.'     but 

~    ^^^".\-\    m a t r h 

'r'.'T.iV.w    wnv. 
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I  as."=l'.;r.c  th.it  a  t:ia."-s  v.v-f-Wrz  113.=^  aJrrr.dv  hr.  r,  or  wT.I  h<^  hfld, 
at  which  time  your  Aunt  Emma  will  t\k<'  tl-.r  i.'^ces,sary  steps  to 
"Wlier.-as"  and  "Resolve"  the  Past  Oiliec  Department'  and  the 
Administration,  on  the  action  taken  in  r.ccordance  VN.th  vour 
request. 

YoiiT  refcr(^!..-e  'o  mv  p'l^'toLrrr'ph  1  noted  I  am  p^in;::  to  send 
one  to  the  postmit  tcr   v,;:li   tho   ;u;table   nutnpraph   thereon 

Seriously.  E\-(-rctt.  I  i^-.t  a  ,-r' at  k;.:  1:  <.,ut'  of  your  i-tur.  It 
was  good  to  rccplv<^  it  V^rr.  ii^o  fr:.:.k'v  :  s  you  can  Im  .'^mo.  m  ^'^  t 
of  the  letters  Iha'  w^  r'\-c:ve  ari'  .s-r;  u.s  In  char:'c:;'r  and  :l-.e 
people  that  write  are  usually  complaining  or  begging,  a:;d  bocauso 
your  letter  was  so  different,  it  phased  me  immensely.  I  .;.r.  .i;,. ...s 
anxious  to  be  of  .^crvice  if  I  ran,  and  I  hope  you  will  :.■.  .  r  l.c.-';- 
tato  to  call  n-rn  mr  if  vou  -hmk  I  can  help 

;h  personal  regards,  I  am 


With  asi-uran!  .■  .  .•■  h 
Sincerely  yDU.-Tj, 


II..  n.  JA-.i.r.  \    F\r.:rY, 
DE,^^    Mi.s'K.p    Pi    ■tri.MA'^ 


(Signed j      Jame-5  a    P'arley. 

P  'StTJia^trr  Gr';/''-ai 

DrcTv.hiTR  12.  1937 


Pi    n 


it,    .\'Ut 


H'^rb^rt    Hoovrr    wa.s   rittht.      You   surrlv 


in't 


pe.Tr-.it  such  ad mJ-s.*:  1  o ns  to  stand. 

H-iw  could  Gra.'sy  Point,  without  a  pc>?t  i-fice,  ever  hopo  to  attain 
the   i.btindant   lire' 

I  H'^t'^  the  TfAscn  for  'he  r''rif:'.r.c  r*  tlie  Gr:.,s?v  P-ir-.t  pnpt 
office  is  that  yoi;r  poi^tm-i-'^t'-^r  Vincent  Hanncrp.n,  says  V.r-  rrf';.sf>s 
to  c-ntinue  in  ofT.ce  b'^cau.^e  the  v';!t:m.r  of  hnsine.ss  Is  t'">T  l;n,:ted. 
Imagine  a  Uomo.'rat  kjivini;  uiJ  ai;  ;if!iri--'  But  surrlv  tiare  is  a 
Republican.,  be  the  pay  c\i'r  .'-.)  n.o.vi^rr,  who.  with  pride  -.n  Gras5y 
P'  '.!;■     v.-'^nld   '\:n;n  at   t!.r  rV.ai'.'-r  i  ■  crt   an  '^ffloc 


Porhans    the    'a'."    if    starr.n.'^ 


IS 


b'.it    doesn't    your    poFt- 


master  appnx'iatf  th.at  a  \i',l.ii,"*  {.lost  office  has  other  important 
function-  It  :.~  at  the  viLaci^  pwt  office,  str^'ing  as  a  forum  lor 
cross-rra  i  d  iian  .-^  tha'  t:.>-  pr  •.birna';  of  the  ^day  are  settled. 
Perhaps  sontf  ri  ;,,,■—  ■  vs  n  •  ,.':v  rdia.it :,  .n  iin  the'aS'alrs  of  the 
Nation  was  obtained  -Ahiie  ^■.'.\.:.,-  at-c  it  W.c  .<tove  In  the  Grassy 
Point  post  office. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  take  action  so  that  Or.t.'^^y  P,  int 
can  ri!.-::v,  e  to  hold  its  licad  hifh  ai:d  point  w:;l 
post   of!top 

I>e:en.a-r   of    Gra.-.'=y    P   mt. 

(Signed)      E'.xp.rTT  C 


r 


:*•  I  n^co'n. 
'ide    To    its 


W.'.TlvINS 


Dtmi  F\-tt.ftt-  T  am  in  receipt  of  y  n-  !ntoro--tinf:  letter  of  the 
12th  anri  npnreriate  krordy  the  desire  ;  n  your  part  to  put  forth 
every  t  n''  rt  ,it  \<\ir  mirimand  to  retain,  the  Grassy  Point  post  ci!lce. 

It  IS  tv.j  late  n.w  n.Ll.intr  c\i.n  be  done  because  the  ordt^r  h.as 
already  been  l.Ttied  to  c!o--e  tl.e  p^st  ofScc  and  put  Grassy  Point 
on  a  Rural  FYee  Deliverv  r  n-'-  Of  course  you  can  imatt'ine  my 
feeling  In  the  matter.  Here  I  I'.avc  been  able  to  save  po.st  ofSoes 
all  over  the  country,  includ.nt:  tlie  one  for  Aunt  Emma  at  Lincoln, 
Ind  .  and  I'm  ni_.t  able  to  do  .so  in  my  own  community  which  is 
over  100  years  old,  Tlie  truth  of  the  r.i:it*er  i*;  that  there  are 
onlv  two  or  three  stores  left  and  no  one  wanted  to  be  bothered 
with  the  post  office.  They  wanted  to  c\of^  it  a  year  uzo.  but  I 
succeeded  In  ho'.dmij  it  up  until  a  few  days  ago  and  nothing  could 
be  d^ne,  I  think  it  1-;  an  unusual  situation  and  probably  unique 
In  the  annals  of  rlie  Post  rif:rr  Depart n.f^nt,  that  the  Po.'-'tnnT-ter 
General  Issued  nn  order  c'o'-in.g  the  post  office  m  the  town  of  his 
bitili,  where  I  resided  practically  all  my  life, 

I  recall  very  many  i)leik-ant  m.-.tanoes  wi.en  I  visited  the  G.-aissy 
Point  post  offl'.'e  as  ,a  yoting'-t'T  ^-ettm.:  tlie  inii!.  I  rein.en-:ber  pomg 
down  there  on  March  18.  1897.  to  pet  the  New  York  Evening  V/orld, 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  lisht  between.  Fitz,'=:im.mons  and  Cor- 
J^ett.  and  elving  it  to  my  father,  who  was  then  alive.  He  felt  very 
n\-.-_\\  ci.  iippointed  when  the  paper  pave  tne  -ston.'  of  Corb?tt's  de- 
feat I  ui-e'd  to  visit  the  post  cflice  aid  look  over  the  old  New 
V'T-k  M 'rning  Herald  and  read  the  baseball  scores  as  I  sat  on  a 
cr.riv'T  box  In  the  old  days  it  was  quite  a  busy  place.  There  were 
n.any  hrndcy.-'.rds,  a  shipyard,  and  also  an  Iron  loundri'.  The  brick- 
y.irds  have  11  ng  sli-.ce  disappeared  and  with  it  went  the  foundry 
and  shipyard.  Tl'.ey  still  have  a  tire  company  up  there,  however — ■ 
Grassy  Point  Engine  Company  No.  1 — and  the  boys  can  .meet  there 


fnn'.-d  .S:a,'r.?.  IVij-- *?  in  g  :<>';,  D   C 
f.!  nnn.M  :    On    bel-...:f\,f    m,v    village 
birthplace.   Lm-rin,     In.d  ,   v.  h  i--'-    ;    <t   off.ce   ymi   -aved  2  vears   ago, 
I  voice   strong   prct<  .^r    a--i..nst    .d>.  l.sLmc   tiie    po.st    office    ..t   -^ou.-" 
village  birthplace.  C":r.:.,  y   P   .nt,  NY. 

At  Lincoln,  the  !:  n.-  of  my  rratoriral  .\unt  Enima,  we  erected 
at  th"  po.^t  office  a  b:':;v>ard  '-Ign  on  which  w-^  proudly  proclaim: 
"Lincoln  Poitoffice  ^L.^nks  to  Jim  larhy"  v,'e  .appreciate  our 
po.st  office.     We  are  .i  ;  r  ud  pei.pilc  at  Lincoln. 

In  June  1935.  yon  -An-te  nv  that  yoti  would  continue  to  protect 
the  Lincoln  post  rf^.cc  fri.rn  --.iral  rrnte  oblivion  if  I  would  sol- 
emnly plfHiiT''  mv  support,  if  <.%■(  r  needed,  to  preservation  cf  the 
Gr;issy    P   ;:;•     j>est    otf.ce        I    am    renienibcring    my    promise 

liidero  •,  -1  wrote  n.c  ti-at  --.f  ti.ey  ev-,  r  a' tempt 'to  d:^  i.nnhin- 
to  the  Grtu-^.^y  Point  p  •  •  "'■.■p  there  wd!  be  trouble  "  You  pledged 
my  a.s.«;!stance.     You  Imv    :• 

It's  time  for  you  to  .ict.  it's  rime  fr,r  y  'U  to  start  tiie  promised 
"trouble'  for  the  Gr.v-->v  P,.int  p' .s*"  ofTiCf'  is  m  jeopa.-dy,  I  appjal 
to  ycu  to  fight       Are  >  ou   a  "m.^i  or  mcii.se"? 

P'lr.  !v  Grassv  P  ::,•  li;_<;n't  lost  rs  pride:  surely  Ji.m  ?"arlev 
l:a.-n  •    lost    his    r:L'>-,' ii..*    q-iadties, 

1-1  r  (;-iiSs>-  Ponnt  to  pt  rni.t  it,s  po^-t  of!lc>>  to  fold  tip  amr.unts  to 
a:,   a..'n..s.si(.>n  that   ".irii.-.^  •jj'.v.s  m   it.;  .-itrrtt-s."  anv^unts  to  adniis- 


to  .settle  all  quei^ti-ns  of  s-atc.  which  in  the  dm  that  have  pas.^ed 
were  settled  in  the  post  office. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  will  still  continue  to  hold  our  heads 

hiph  and  point  with  pride   to  the  fact  that  at   one  time  Grassy 

P^mt  had  a  post  c'Zire 

\V:-li  every  good  wL,h.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)      J.a?.:ks   A    FARnrr, 

.'^.    r-ij-r*-    General, 


My  Acti\itics  During  My  First  Year  in  Congress 

EXTEXSIOX  OF  RE^IARKS 

OF 

HOX.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF    Ti:XA.S 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Dcccviber  21,  1937 

Mr.  THOM.\S  cf  Texii?.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  virtue  cf  the 
pcrrr.i.s.'^ion  of  the  House.  I  am  tak:ng  this  opportunity  to 
extend  New  Year's  greetings  to  the  citizens  of  niy  district  .'and 
to  give  them  an  accounting  cf  my  activities  during  my  first 
year  m  Congress.  I  believe  they  are  entitled  to  knew  what  I 
have  done  as  their  Represent,.ative,  so  that  they  \v:l]  b"  b  :*'T 
able  to  judge  m.y  past  actions,  and  be  better  ab:e  to  advuse 
With,  and  assist  me,  concerning  the  future. 

The  year  1937  has  witnessed  much  actuity  m  the  Con- 
gress. Congress  has  authorized  the  various  go'.'e.-nm.ental 
agencies  to  engage  m  m.any  useful  undertakuigs.  For  in- 
stance, the  Public  Works  Admnnistraticn  was  authon/e-d  to 
make  grunts  cf  money  for  the  construction  cf  useful  and 
needed  public  im.provem.ents.  .such  as  schoolhou.'^e'^.  c:;:cr 
public  buildings,  and  sewer  systems.  Ftr  that  purpc:-e.  the 
Public  Works  Administration  made  grants  of  apprcximatoly 
$5  000.000  to  Texas.  Our  district  was  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  approximately  one-third  of  that  sum.  Here's  how 
over  $1,500,000  of  P.  W.  A.  money  wUl  be  spent  in  Harris 
County: 

1.  Goa'^c  Creek  Independent  School  District  (for  school- 

house) 1204    :-5  5 

2,  Pa.<^'iclena    Independent    School     District     ifor    school- 

house) ei,sia 

3    City   hall   for  Hou.'^ton 818,181 

4.  .'\ddicks     Independent     School     Di5tnct      (for     school- 

house — griint  r.ot  tLscd  j 45,000 

5.  Faith     HL>me 72,765 

6.  Houston  scwcr  system 4o3.  785 

Th'"-  Honorable  Harold  Ickes,  Secretary  of  tlie  I>p;:r:nv nt 
of  iho  Inierior,  and  Public  Works  Administra'cr,  has  b' en 
more  than  generous  witii  the  district.  His  many  :r:cnd.-  in 
Harris  County  admire  his  outstanding  ability  and  appreciate 
Ills  generosity. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  will  construct  a  modem 
l:t;hted  airway  from  Houston  to  New  Orleans,  at  a  cost  of 
$330,000.  Work  will  begin  m  the  .'.prin.':  cf  1938.  Equipm.ent 
will  consist  of  lighted  air  lane,  tnotype  machines,  landing 
fieids  at  intervals  of  every  50  niilts,  and  so  foith.  When  con- 
structed. Houston  will  liave  a  direct  air  Lne  east  and  north 
(day  and  night  flymgi  to  New  Orleans,  Wiishington.  Ne'W 
York,  and  Boston.  An  a;r  line  already  connects  Houston  with 
Moxico  City.  This  iv'w  project,  which  we  liave  needed  for 
several  years,  will  m.ake  Houston  the  airway  center  of  the 
South.  It  will  be  a  great  aid  lo  passenger  transportation, 
and  mill  mak?  cur  air-mail  service  unexcelled.  Hon,  Hanli-^ 
Branch,  S-Tond  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  Hen.  J.  M. 
Johnson.  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Fred  D, 
Fagg,  Cliief  cf  the  Bureau  of  A:r  Commerce,  were  most 
gracious  to  me  m  our  dealings  v.'hich  made  this  project 
possible. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  has  also  be«^n  eood 
to  cur  district.  Mr.  Harry  Hopk. ns,  Work.s  Progress  Ad- 
ministrator, and  his  most  valuable  and  liarci-working  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Aubrey  Williams,  allowed  to  cur  district  S235.000 
to  be  spent  before  June  30,  1938,  for  the  purpose  of  takiUg 
men  off  the  relief  rolls,  and  lo  aid  county-wide  flood  con- 
trol.    Tills  project  will  not  only  provide  needed  employment 
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for  our  people,  but  It  will  also 
acres  of  farm   land,   and  ^ill 
against  floods.    I  am  hopeful 
ministration  will  continue  to  ^ 
several  years  to  come.     It  is 
though':-out  work-relief  and 

The  Works  Progress  Admin 
000  for  work  relief  on  the  city 


ass: 


ton.  chief  engineer  of  the  W 


ist  in  draining  thousands  of 

materially  protect   the   port 

that  the  Works  Progn:ess  Ad- 

Ilot  funds  for  this  project  for 

initial  step.  I  hope,  in  a  well- 

4rainage  project. 

itration  also  cranted  us  $150,- 

airport.     Col.  F.  C.  Karnng- 

orks  Progress  Administraticn, 


tie 


has  been  most  sympathetic  arjd  helpful  in  directing  the  ap 

ects.     The  genial  and  under- 
Mr.  H.  P.  Drought,  has  done 

value  of  the  port  of  Hous-cn 
to  Harris  County  and  to  Texa;.  It  is  the  mainspring  which 
furnishes  a  livelihood  to  thousands  of  our  local  people.     Tlie 


proval  of  these  W.  P.  A.  pro 
standing  State  administrator, 
much  for  Harris  County. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  great 


port  has  needed  several  major 
as  a  foods  laboratory  and  a 


Fourth    Assistant    Postmaster 


of  the  Procurement  Division 


Mr.  Purdum  did  wheel-horse  ^'■ork  in  making  the  new  war 


house  a  reality.     Construction 


port  and  the  ship  channel 
been  a  threat  to  navigation 


.Silted  the  turning  basin  and  tie  channel  and  has  destroyed 
much  property.  The  damage  runs  into  mullions  of  dollars. 
Hon.    Harry   H.   Wcodrtng,    S(  cretary   of    War:    Gen.    J.   L. 


Schley.   Chief   of   Army   En<r 
chargp  of  the  Galveston  distric 
to  -bud";  Maj.  Gen.  Edward 
Army  Engineers:   Capt.  L.  D. 
Col.  William  A.  Snow.  Chief  of 


Lt.   Col.  P.   S.   Besson.   our   present   district   engineer.  ha\. 

worked  out  a  plan  to  control  the  bayou.     Thev  have  shown 

me  every  consideration,  which  I  humbly  acknowledee,  and 


n  population  since  the   1930 


for  which  I  am  grateful.  Thei:  plans  were  sent  to  Consre.^^s 
on  December  13.  I  am  hoping  that  Congress  wiD  appropn- 
ate  the  necessary  outlay  of  fjmds  to  put  their  plar.s  into 
effect. 

The  growth  of  the  county 
census  is  noticeable  at  every  turn.  As  a  result  of  that 
growth  our  Rural  Mail  Delivery  Service  needed  to  be  ex- 
panded. The  Post  Office  Department  was  most  cooperative 
in  bettering  that  condition.  Li  August  1937  five  new  rural 
routes  were  created.  On  some  of  these  routes  mail-delivery 
service  was  speeded  up  24  horns. 

Houston  is  growing  so  rapridly  it  was  not  a  difficult  task 
to  convince  the  postal  authorities  that  an  immediate  investi- 
gation should  be  made  of  the  cl  y's  postal  needs.  An  investi- 
gation is  now  being  made  of  tiose  needs  for  the  long  pull. 
Special  attention  is  being  giviin  to  the  necessity  for  new 
substations  and  contract  statiotis. 

Public  health  is  an  interesting  and  vital  question.  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran,  Jr.,  the  capable  and  energetic  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Put  lie  Health  Service,  has  im- 
pressed upon  the  country  the  urgent  need  for  an  out-m- 
the-open  attitude  toward  syph  lis,  and  an  active  campaign 


improvements  for  yeatrs,  sucii 
new  appraisers  and  ciLstom^ 


warehouse.  Mr.  Walter  G.  Catnpbell,  Chief  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
Novem.ber  1937  established  tie  foods  laboratory.  It  will 
serve  all  of  Texas  and  the  >outhwest  for  food-inspection 
work.  Mr.  Campbell  promises  me  to  improve  its  service, 
and  to  enlarge  it  so  that  we  sliaU  have  one  of  the  best  foods 
laboratories  in  the  entire  country. 

The  lack  of  a  new  appraise  -s  and  customs  warehouse  for 
the  port  has  been  a  crying  neei  for  years.  Dingy,  unsightly 
and  inconvenient  buildings  wil  be  replaced  with  an  up-to 
date  $260,000  structure. 

O'or  people  are  deeply  indited  to  Hon.  Smith  Purdum. 


General,    for   his    work    and 


thorough  knowledge  of  the  pert  of  Houston.     As  a  member 


of   the  Treasury  Department 


will  begin  soon. 


Again  the  Army  engineers  hjive  demonstrated  their  friend- 
ship for  Harris  County  and  their  faith  in  "their  baby."  the 


:^or  years  Buffalo  Baj-ou  has 
'"he  flooding  of  tne  bayou  ha; 


T leers,  who  was  a  colonel  in 
'.  when  the  port  was  beginning 
jfl.  Markham.  recent  Chinf  of 

Clay:   Capt.  J.  C.   Marshall; 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Division; 


again.st   it.     Federal  funds  are 


and  other  public  health  activiti<'s.    The  United  States  Public 


Health  Service  willingly  made  a 


It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that  th;  financial  and  moral  help 


available  for  this  endeavor 


health  survey  of  our  county. 


of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  syphilis,  and  child  and  mother  care,  can  b^-  effec- 
tively used  as  a  part  of  our  local  public  health  program.  I 
hav?  every  a.ssurance  from  Dr.  Parran  th.it  his  swvi^v  will 
cooperate  w;.h  our  local  authorities  in  this  undertaking. 
Th.s  v.-cik  will  control  present  active  syphilitic  cases  and 
help  keep  future  generations  out  of  insant  a.^-yiUni;,  and  peni- 
tentiaries. 

A  new  judge.^hip  for  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  southern  district  of  Texas  is  practically  assured  us.    Tlie 
House   passed   a   bill   creatin?   the   additional   judgcslup,     I 
have  assurances  that  rh^  Senate  will  agree  to  it  in  January. 
The  veterans  of  Harris  County,  East   Texas,  and   Sou'h 
Texas,  have  been  inconvenienced  by  lack  of  a  nearby  vet- 
eran.s"  contact  unit.     They  have  had  to  travel  many  nules 
for  their  medical  examinations.    The  Vcteranu;'  Adminisira- 
j   tion  now  realizes  this  handicap  and  proposes  to  establish  a 
j   contact  unit  in  Houston.     Records   will  be  kept  then?,  and 
medical  examination.-,  made.     This  is  a  needed  convenience. 
and  I  rejoice  with  thr'  veterans  ov^r  our  rood  luck. 
Our  able  Svcie'.aiy  of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Henry 
I   Wallace,  allotted  S231.000  for  the  Sam  Houston  Farms  projf  ct 
a^  Highlands.  Tpx      This  project  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  which  is  headed  by  a  most 
capable  admimstrator.  Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander.     It  is  an  experi- 
ment to  reduce  farm  tenancy.     There  ar.-  samp  64  units  which 
are  nearirg  completion.    Each  unit  cons:s^^  of  from  +Ci  to  60 
acres,  a  hM>e.  barns,  well,  and  so  forth,     Loans  nn  sam.'  are 
payable  over  a  period  of  40  years  at  3  percent  interest.    Re- 
habiUtaion  loans  are  also  available  for  purpose  s  of  stcK-kmg 
the  farm    buyinr:  feed,  equipment,  .seed,  and  other  operating 
necessities.     W.j  are  indeed  fortunate  that  our  district  has 
bern  chosen  for  tli.s  experiment. 

Our  districr  during  the  year  1937  hi'-  received  direct  Gov- 
ernment bontfits  in  excess  of  $2,9C0.0OO. 

I  tn-eatly  appreciate  the  wholehear-ed  ccxipeiati^r.  that 
the  mayors  and  councilmen,  the  county  officials,  th*^  m..ny 
splendid  civic  and  business  organizaturiS.  and  the  chambers 
of  commerce  have  given  me.  Their  support  and  jussistance 
have  been  invaluable.  Our  fnend  and  neighbor,  the  Hen;  r- 
able  Jesse  Jones,  is  at  all  times  eager  to  do  .som-thing  f  r 
our  district.  He  is  never  too  busy  to  help,  and  he  km/vv  hov/ 
to  get  the  job  done.  Our  resourceful  and  energ-aic  Si-naiors, 
MopRis  Shepp.af.d  and  Tom  Connally,  have,  at  all  times 
been  willing  and  eager  to  cooperate  in  all  matters  of  interest 
to  the  district. 

A  Congressman's  duties  are  twofold:  He  sho'ild  tv  to 
procure  all  avail;iblc  Federal  benefits  for  his  distric.  "end 
he  should  stud.y  and  help  legislate  for  the  good  of  ihc 
country.  Much  permanent  and  forward-looking  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  was  passed  during  1937.  The  Railroad 
I^'troment  Act  blazes  a  trail  in  a  new  field  of  Fed-ral 
activuy,  which  proposes  to  brmg  old-age  security  to  em- 
ployers. ba.'-Jtd  upon  continuous  service  to  his  employer.  I 
heartily  endor.Sfd  this  legislation.  The  railroad  boys  d<-'sprve 
much  credit  for  its  enactment.  They  are  always  Icadors  m 
social  legislation. 

Civil  service  is  not  a.s  efff^ctive  a.s  it  should  be.  Most  cer- 
tainly it  should  b.'  'expanded— and  many  exi.sting  adminis- 
trative defects  should  be  removed.  Promotion  should  be 
encouraged.  Ability  and  faithfulness  to  duty  should  be  re- 
warded, and  politics  inside  and  outside  n\p  administration  of 
the  Civil  Service  Act  should  be  eliminated.  I  am  proud  of 
my  100-percent  record  in  favor  of  civil  .service. 

Child  labor,  .sweatshops,  and  the  chiseler  in  business  should 
be  stamped  out.  These  eieinrnts  are  a  ciu-se  on  humanity. 
They  are  a  drag  upon  basiness.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  bf  beJiind  as.  No  fair-minded  employer 
wants  them. 

Tlie  slum-clearance  bill,  which  was  pa.ssed  in  August  1937, 
is  another  piece  of  forwajd-looking  legislation.  The  erection 
of  sanitary  and  saf^  homes  at  a  rental  within  reach  of  the 
low-wage  group  v.-ill  pay  national  dividends.  Insanitary  and 
unsafe  homes  are  not  economical,  nor  are  they  an  asset  to 
any  community.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  our  district 
participates  in  this  program.     Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  the  Ad- 
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m.infstrator  of  the  act,  will  assist  us  in  every  way.  Th3  Gov- 
ernment w.ll  pay  approximately  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
low-rent  h.ousing  projects. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  just  amended  the  National 
Housing  Act.  The  bill  is  now  in  conference.  Think  what 
a  $3,000,000,000  home-fcuilding  program  for  the  year  1933 
will  mean,  .'^ll  types  of  coii'-.truction  emplo\-mr-nt — carpen- 
ters, painter5.  plumbers,  brickm.asons,  and  all  othrrs — all 
tj-pcs  of  business — the  lunibcr  industry,  the  liardvvTire  busi- 
ness, the  bu:xher,  the  grocery  man,  the  filling-station  op- 
erators, as  well  as  insurance  concerns  and  furniture  com- 
panies— will  greatly  benefit.  And,  too.  can  anyone  fail  to 
vision  the  fine  results  of  increased  home  c\v7iership?  Hun- 
dreds of  $1,500  to  $6  000  homes  which  families  can  call  their 
own  are  mere  imjxDrrant  to  the  Nation  than  countless  sky- 
scrapers Home  ownership  build.s  iiiuralc,  and  morale  builds 
good  citizens.  Tlie  Government  will  gUcVantoe  the  payment 
of  the  mortgage  on  homes  built  urdr-r  this  program,  uti  to 
i-n  jyjrcent  of  their  \  alur-.  The  vahu"  is  not  to  exceed  $6,000. 
T:.t'  interest  rate  is  approximately  5  percent.  The  mort- 
PciTos  cover  a  period  ;  f  20  years      lliis  is  real  Americanism. 

Tlie  problenxs  of  our  dep-^ndent  eld  people,  and  cur  help- 
less cripples,  should  be  given  far  more  attention.  There  is 
no  good  rca5.cn  v.hy  totally  and  permanently  crippled  per- 
sons, excluding  mentally  deficient  persons,  should  not  bo  in- 
cluded within  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Wo  have  a  business  rix-er^sion  looking  us  squarely  in  the 
face.  Most  weli-informed  authorities  agree  that  the  bottom 
has  b^en  reached,  and  we  shall  iigain  start  on  a  pencd  of 
prosperity.  .Business  should  be  given  e'.ery  opporiuniiy  to 
carry  on  unci'T  its  own  drive.  Doubtle.s.s.  a  modification  of 
the  undistributed  profits  tax  law  wUi  affor-d  miuch  encourage- 
ment to  the  smaller  businessman.  Tne  administration  is 
eag  T  to  kee])  Federal  exp-nditui es  withm  the  limits  of  the 
P  I'i^'e*,  If  -{x^nding  exceecLs  thoc  Lmits.  the  responsibility 
beiijr.r-^  tu  C  .'i:gre.-«s.  Tile  country  is  i.ow  re^dy  to  avoid 
oveilai'p.nj    ipti.Jmg. 


I'n-Anierican  .\cti\ilies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


H(>N.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

IN  THi;  Horsi:  or  KKri:i:.<KNTATiVKS 


Tur  dcy   IXcmibir 


Iji 


Mr  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  Hou>c  wh  -'were  kind  enough  to  cooperate 
with  me  dur.n.?  my  spcecU  on  the  fl'.x)r  on  December  21, 
1937,  and  whi  so  generou>.ly  supported  my  desire  for  a  con- 
gre.s.sional  in\estigation  on  un-American  activities. 

TTie  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cochr.«ln].  the  gentle- 
man from  Missoimi  .Mr.  Short  1,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
."-ylvania  !  Mr  Dunn!,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ;  Mr. 
Fish;,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ;  Mr.  O'Connor] 
have  each  in  their  o^m  manner  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  my  cffoits  to  stamp  out  un-Amcricanism  and  to  purge 
this  country  Irom  ail  efforts  to  bring  to  these  shores  intoler- 
ance, bigotry,  and  fascism.  I  am  sure  there  were  others 
who  did  not  voice  their  views,  but  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

But  in  true  contrast  with  this  cooperative  spirit  mani- 
fested by  my  other  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Mmne- 
.sota  [Mr.  Knutson]  took  a  position  which  is  more  than  ob- 
jectionable to  all  true  lovers  of  America.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  perhaps,  in  his  foolish  desire  to  cuny  favor 
with  some  ol  his  German  constituents,  saw  fit  to  criticize 
my  efforts  and  minimize  the  importance  of  the  action  wbich 
I  am  seeking  to  take  in  the  matter  of  this  growing  m.enace 
of  anti-Amer.can  propaganda. 

Docs  not  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  know  by  this 
time,  not  only  from  my  remarks  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
but  from  public  utterances  and  overwhelming  documentary 
proof,  that  the  German  Government  today  is  engaged  in 
vicious,  malicious,  and  unscrupulous  propaganda  not  only  in 


this  country  but  throughout  the  world,  seeking  to  convert 
this  comm.onwealth  of  ours  Into  a  Fascist  dictatorship? 
Does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  to  carry  out  its  nefarious 
propaganda  camps  are  being  established  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  military  drill, 
rifie  practice,  and  other  activities  training  the  adherents  of 
this  foreign  pliiloscphy  in  the  use  of  fircanns  and  military 
tactics  so  that  they  may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  revolution- 
ary band  to  bring  about  an  upheaval  of  the  Government  of 
this  coimtiT?  Does  not  the  gentleman  know  or  has  he  not 
been  able  to  obtain  information  about  the  tons  of  literature 
wliich  are  being  impo.ud  into  this  country  by  every  vessel 
that  com.cs  to  these  shores  under  the  Germ.an  flag?  Does 
not  the  gentleman  know  that  inflammatory  literature  criticiz- 
ing our  Government  and  institutions  and  painiing  a  beautiful 
and  roseate  picture  of  institutions  In  Naiii  Germany  finds  its 
way  into  each  home  and  fireside?  Docs  not  the  gentlemarv 
know  that  particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast  Nazis  have  been 
celebrating  real  orgies  imder  the  siim.ulant  of  the  Nazi  con- 
sul. Manfried  von  Killinger?  Does  not  the  gentleman  know 
that  the  German  Govornincni  has  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
that  all  Germans  living  abroad  are  ipso  facto  National 
Socialists?  Does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Germany  brands  as  traitor  every  GeiTniin  na- 
tional or  person  of  German  extraction  who 'does  net  sub- 
scribe to  the  tenets  of  national  socialism.?  Does  not  the 
gentleman  know  that  the  Nazi  Government  is  committed  to 
work  for  a  pan  Germanic  movem.ent  to  imite  all  Gennar^s 
and  those  of  German  extraction  imder  the  leadership  of  the 
NaL.  Party  in  Germany,  and  that  to  accomplish  this  a  propa- 
ganda network  has  been  flung  all  around  the  world? 

I  do  not  know  with  what  interest  -iie  gentleman  pursued 
the  work  of  the  commiit^je  which  was  appointed  by  the  last 
Congress  imder  the  chairmanship  of  m.y  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCc^mack:,  with  myself  as  vice  chair- 
man, and  in  which  we  pointed  out  the  many  instances  of 
the  operation  of  German  secret  police  m  this  country  and  of 
the  vv-ork  of  paid  prcpacardists. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from.  Minnesota  can  profit- 
ably utilize  the  holiday  period  for  the  purpose  of  acquamting 
himself  w:th  all  the  aspects  of  this  obnoxious  un-.\m.cncan 
propaganda,  and  I  feel  certain  that  if  he  devotes  as  m.uch 
time  to  the  sta.mping  out  of  this  menace  of  un-.'\mcricanLsm 
es  he  did  to  curry  favor  with  th.ose  of  his  constituents  who 
'do  not  deserve  any  favor  he  Will  emerge  from  his  studies  a 
better  American  and  v.'ill  be  able  to  fulfill  his  duties  as  a 
Member  of.  Congress  with  greater  efficiency  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coimtrv. 


'C.  r.  C.  Stren}2:th  a.s  Army  Cited — F>chncr  Claims 
2.300,000  Trainees  Can  Become  Soldiers  Over- 
night"—Pure  Unadulterated  "Bunk" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  TH?:  HOUSE  or  ri:fresextativi-:s 

Tuesday.  Dcccr^bcr  21,  1937 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Miam.i  date  line  of 
December  21.  an  .Associated  Press  di.^patch  caiTied  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  Washington  Star: 

Flobert  F^chncr,  National  Civilian  Con.'^ervation  Corps  Director, 
said  vestMday  the  United  States  has  2.300.000  youths  trained  In 
C.  C.  C.  camps  who  are  ready  to  act  as  a  volunteer  army  :n  an 
emergency. 

"While  C  C.  C.  men  r.rr  not  m.ilitari^ed  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  v.-orcl."  he  said,  "thpir  iniinlnc  is  s'^^ch  that  tliey  are  about 
85  pcrcci.t  prepared  lor  m.jlitary  life." 

.VEMY    ON    SHORT    NOTICE 

"Tlie  300.000  beys  now  in  camp  and  the  2.000.0CO  who  were 
trained  before  them  could  be  turned  into  first-class  fighting  men 
at   almo.st   a:i   Instant's   notice." 

Director  Fechner  said  in  an  Interview  the  military  a5pect  of 
tile  C.  C.  C.  was  imintentiOi.iaJ.     "tince  its  mcepticu  by  President 


!    'la 
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Rco~*vc:t  ir  Mar-h   19^3,"  he  =^.i 
a   tren;rr.ctoi:s    urieniployrr.er 
givmg  foC'']o<:3se  VGunij  men  t;a;:, 


miracle^'  in  conservation  projjcs. 

"As'de  fr-«m  tha^  however."  b?  paid,  "the  C.  C  C  has  provided  a 
gig'antir  protective  body  whuch  CDuld  bock  up  the  Nation's  standing 
mlhtary  units."  |  ^ 

DISCrPM-N'E 


id,  "the  C.  C.  C.  has  parnv  sc'.vivi 

nation,   helped   prevent   crime   by 

liil  work,  and  ha^  7,T0usht  'llLtrai 


TAUGHT 

"C.  C.  C.  men."  Mr.  Pcchncr  taid 
hew  to  li'^e  In  lar^  groups  ha 
and  to  maintain  r:gid  sanitation 

■  It  is  such  training,"  he  said 
for  any   armed   force.     The   mariual   of   arms   and 
are  but  a  very  small  part  of  a  st  idier's  training 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ^>eeii  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 

and   am   gratified  at  what   it 

train- 


"have  been  tau<2;ht  discipline. 
Tioniously,  to  care  :or  themselves, 

"that  constitutes  the  groundwork 

drill   tcmiations 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 

reaJly  has  accomplished  toward  the  sah-ation  and  the 

ing  of  youth,  but  to  assert  tiat  ttiis  group  could  be  turned 

into  first-class  fighting  men  ovemieht  is  pure  unadulterated 

"bunk."     To  say  they  are  85  percent  prepared  for  milita:-y 

life  is  more  than  85  percent  WTong. 

Thanks  to  the  ofOcers  of  tJie  Army  and  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  who  labored  under  thi;  tremendous  handicap  of  hav- 
ing no  real  authority  to  discii  line  the  men  under  them  other 
than  outright  dismissal,  the  ::.  C.  C.  enrollees.  nevertheless, 
"have  learned  some  of  the  essentials  of  living  harmoniously 
In  groups;  how  to  care  for  themselves;  how  to  maintain  rigid 
sanitation."  To  think,  howi!ver,  that  these  qualifications 
and  such  training  make  even  an  85-percent  citizen  or  sol- 
dier shows  a  lack  of  appreciat  on  of  what  it  costs  in  time  ar.d 
effort  to  accomplish  such  a  result. 

The  statement  is  palpably  a  fallacy  because  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  C.  C.  C.'s  as  tJiey  have  left  the  outfit  are  not 
even  soldier  material,  much  less  soldiers.  The  statement  is 
analogous  to  that  which  tae  late  lamented  Secretary  of 
State,  William  Jennings  Brym,  made,  when  he  said;  "We 
could  turn  out  4.000,000  men  as  soldiers  overnight." 

The  C.  C.  C.  camps  have  dscharged  their  obligation  inso- 
far as  affording  a  refuge  and  a  haven  for  the  enrollees  and 
a  relief  to  the  public  is  conce:"ned. 

In  order  to  publicize  and  perhaps  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
extending  the  life  of  the  organization,  it  is  now  obnous  that 
the  general  pubUc  is  being  pr  jpagandized  with  the  idea  that 
the  C.  C.  C.  Is  a  protective  imit  for  the  country.  To  save 
face  as  against  the  ultrapacifi;  ;t  it  is  suggested  that  the  group 
has  not  been  militarized,  and  to  gain  favor  with  militarists 
it  is  suggested  they  are  85  peicent  militarized. 

Now  the  fact  is,  and  the  tjuth  is,  without  respect  to  the 
military  end  of  it,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  that  according  to  my 
observation  the  training  of  the  C.  C.  C.  enroUees  has  lacked 
the  verj'  thing  which  inculcktes  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
proper  respect  for  lawfully  constituted  authority,  and  a  com- 
prehension of  the  duty  whicti  devolves  upon  every  young 
man  to  make  the  most  of  himself — ^to  serve  his  time  as  a 
man,  and  his  country  as  a  goxi  citizen  and  a  patriot. 

Discipline,  under  whatever  form  or  name  it  shows  its 
head,  is  the  first  essential  tnd  necessary  element  in  the 
training  of  youth  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  absolute 
necessity  for  attention  to  the  ausiness  in  hand;  to  show  him 
that  merit  is  properly  recogniied;  to  teach  him  that  no  man 
is  fitted  to  command  who  ha;  not  first  learned  to  obey;  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  must  assume  responsibility:  to 
realize  the  importance  of  punc  ruallty;  to  know  how  absolutely 
indispensable  is  accuracy;  to  realize  that  while -«aluting  his 
superiors  and  commanding  hi  ►  inferiors  he  is  doing  nothing 
else  or  other  than  learning  tie  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
each;  namely,  what  goes  wit  i  authority  and  how 'he  may 
use,  but  never  abuse  it.  '    I 

Discipline  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge, both  theoretical  and  iiractical,  of  what  constitutes 
"proper  preparation,  the  wortii  of  his  word,  and  what  honor 
is." 

Discipline,  to  which  he  is  o  iliged  to  respond,  and  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  gives  orders,  makes  It  possible  for  him  to 
estimate  his  own  strength,  anl  his  limitations;  teaches  him 
a  lesson  invaluable,  and  withmt  which  no  man  can  fairly 
expect  to  accomplish  anj^hini;;  namely,  that  propt-rly  con- 
stituted authorities  are  entitled  to  be  obeyed  and  that  cer- 


tain responsibilities  attach  to  the  rights  and  duties  cf 
citizenship. 

Now.  all  the  foregoing  is  a  training  for  ixacL.  nut  v.  a .  In- 
cidentally, it  might  make  a  soldier  of  him.  but  actually  it 
increases  his  emplcyability  and  makr    a  i  ocd  citizen  of  h:ni. 

Until  a  pitjgram  is  adopted  by  the  C.  C.  C.  ba,^cd  upon  tlv? 
necessity  for  discipline,  which  program  has  not  been  adopted, 
it  is  probably  a  fallr.cy  to  suggest  that  the  discharged  en- 
rollees of  the  C.  C.  C.  are  prepared  for  either  the  discliarge 
of  iheir  duties  as  citizens  in  time  of  pe.ire  or  a.  soldiers 
m  time  of  war.  Moj-eover.  a  citizen  soldiery  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  free  government,  and  at  thp  cost  of 
blood  and  treasure  we  ought  to  hitve  learned,  wliethcr  we 
have  or  not,  that  "obedience  to  law  i.s  liberty.  ' 
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EXTKX.-IOX  OF^  REMARKS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

IX  THE   IIOU.-K  ^M     }:i;PRf:Si:XTATIVES 
Frulay.  Decetnbir  17.  1937 

Mr.  LEMKE,  Mr.  Si^aker,  thi;-  Nation  is  .'^till  in  agony. 
It  is  still  hungry.  Millions  are  still  unemployed  and  millions 
are  sufT^rin?  from  malnutrition— starvmg  because  of  un- 
nounshinc  and  insufficient  vanety  of  food.s.  Unthinking 
people  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  still  persist  in 
callin?:  this  overprcxluc-;-r  still  contmu*^  to  talk;  of  sur- 
plu.-es.  when  intelligrn^  pf-ople  know  that  our  trouble  is 
underproduction,   underconsumption,  and  maldi.'^tnbjtion. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  unemploN-ment  census,  if  and  when 
It  is  made  public,  will  shock  thi.s  Nation.  It  is  rum.ored 
that  hundred-^  of  thousands  of  people,  mistaking  the  CerLsus 
Bureau  for  an  employment  agency,  have  written  personal 
letters  a5king  for  emplo>-ment.  Thf.^e  state  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  they  h^ve  been  cimipellexl  to  ask  for  help, 
and  that  unless  they  get  employmrnt  they,  too.  will  have 
to  go  on  relief.  E\er3.-  courthouse  in  this  land  of  ours  is 
still  a  poorhouse.  Millicns  ar.^  asking  for  relief  and  millions 
clamoring  for  more. 

^  The  prevnous  admimstration  was  defeated  because  of  its 
do-nothing  policy,  because  of  its  incompetency,  because  It 
failed  the  people  in  its  .sacrrd  duty  to  put  an  end  to  this 
man-m.ade  depression.  The  present  administration  came 
into  power  because  it  promised  a  remedy.  Five  years  have 
now  passed,  and  we  are  just  becommg  acquainted  with  the 
depression;  its  name  has  now  b^cn  changed  and  it  is  being 
called  a  recession,  but  k>  the  same  old  depression. 

We  are  aware  that  w^  had  a  little  cash-and-carry  pros- 
perity among  certain  classes.  We  know  that  a  few  of  the 
rich  have  been  getting  richer  at  the  expense  of  tl^  poor. 
We  know  that  this  cash-and-carry  prasperity  was  brought 
about  by  sellmg  $20,000,000,000  worth  of  3-percent  interest- 
bearing,  tax-exempt  bonds  to  the  coupon  clippers.  We  also 
know  that  pay  day  has  arrived — a  recession. 

Congress  ha.s  now   bern   wrestling  with   the  depression 

or  should  we  say  with  the  rece.s.sion— for  over  5  years,  but  we 
are  again  back  at  the  point  of  begmning.  We  have  roamed 
around  in  and  explored  all  the  wildfrnessos  of  proven 
failures.  We  should  now  be  in  a  splendid  position  to  go 
forward  to  success.  Congress  should  have  learned  by  this 
time  not  to  blindly  follow  the  itrnorant  suggestions  of  the 
"abundant  lifp  by  .scarcity"  riven  out  by  the  burr^aucrats  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Congress  should  now  assume  its  oon.'>titutional  duty  and 
again  write  tlie  Nation's  laws.  It  .should  write  a  farm  bill 
which  will  give  to  the  farmers  co^i  of  protiucticn  for  that 
part  of  their  commodities  con.sum-'d  in  the  United  States. 
It  should  writ*-  a  lalx-r  bill  which  will  give  to  every  laboring 
man  a  living  annual  wage — an  American  standard  of  living. 
The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  intelugent  people   of  this 
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Nation  must  wake  up  and  assume  their  resxwnsibility.  They 
must  realize  that  in  the  future  we  must  Lve  and  let  live. 
We  have  followed  ignorance  far  enough.  There  is  danger 
ahead. 

The  farm  bill  passed  by  t!v^  House  and  the  one  pasced 
by  the  Senate  is  not  th-  bill  that  the  Congress  or  Vas 
farmers  want.  It  is  the  bill  of  the  Department  of  Aericul- 
ture,  Ccngrcss  has  now  been  wandering  around  m  the 
dismal  swamps  of  confusion  and  failure  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  5  years,  I  used  to  believe  in  the  law  of 
averages.  I  thought  any  penson,  according  to  the  law  of 
averages,  would  hit  upon  the  right  tiling  cnce  in  a  while. 
I  believe  that  we  must  now.  however,  adopt  the  law  of 
accident  as  far  as  the  Secretary  of  Af^riculture  is  concerned. 
because  if  he  evi  r  hits  it  right  it  will  b"  by  accident. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Sf^cretaiw  is  the  prov^^n  failure  of 
destruction  and  curtailmrnt.  the  massacre  of  millions  of  pigs. 
sheep,  and  calves,  the  restriction  and  destruction  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  A  few  years  ago,  by  order  cf  the  Secre- 
tary, hundreds  and  ihou.sands  of  acres  cf  cotton,  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  were  either  burned  or  plowed  under.  In  exchange 
for  this  wholesale  destruction  of  property  the  farmers  were 
premised  allotment  chr^ks.  but  these  allotment  checks  were 
mostly  given  to  landlord^,  mcrtiragees,  insurance  companies, 
and  investment  banks 

Allotment  checks  from  $50,000  to  SIOO.OOO  were  paid  to 
foreign  corporations  for  not  producing  sugar  on  lands  that 
they  owned  m  the  United  States,  Again,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  do  Jars  were  paid  to  corporations  for  not  planting 
susar  in  Puerto  Rici''.  ILiwaii.  and  other  possessions  of  the 
United  S'.ates.  But  th(  uvcra^'e  allotment  check  that  the 
farmer,  who  paid  the  processing  tax  and  v.  ho  actually  tilled 
the  soil,  received  amounted  to  less  than  $100. 

The  money  '^^ith  which  these  allotment  checks  were  paid 
came  from  th'>  fanners,  because  the  processing  tax  was  de- 
ducted fron  the  prices  of  the  commodities  th' y  produced. 
Tins  is  now  an  auini't.d  f.-,ct.  In  the  meantune  our  agricul- 
tural maikcts  are  st  Ici  m  forugn  market  places  to  horse 
traders — foreign  diplomats.  We  arc  the  poorest  horse  traders 
in  the  world.  We  generally  trade  away  two  or  three  good 
colts  and  gc  in  retuni  on*'  broken-down  old  nag. 

This  Nai-i.'ii  b-.^'ame  pre.a  becau; c  it  always  had  an  abun- 
dance cf  wealth,  but  now  we  are  suddenly  asked  to  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  scarcity,  m  obtaining  abundant  Lfe  by  de- 
struction. To  destroy  properly  is  legally  criminal,  morally 
and  economically  wrong,  and  religiously  sinful.  This  has 
been  so  well  established  that  even  th-  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture .shwuld  know  it. 

We  have  destroyed — rcstncied  thi  pr;i.liK,ion  of — agricul- 
tural wealth  so  much  so  that  now  we  have  to  import  it  from 
lorcign  countries.  We  im.porfed  from  other  natie^ns  over 
$1,643,000,000  v.orth  of  agricultural  products,  manuiactures, 
and  substitutes  during  the  fir.>5t  10  m  'nihs  of  ihis  year.  That 
is  the  foreign  valuation.  The  domestic  valuation  wculd  be 
over  $3.200, t;00.000.  That  is  what  tiie  consumer  pays  and 
that  is  wliat  our  own  producers  should  l:a\e  icccivcd  m  placs 
of  the  foreigners. 

That  is  not  only  2  percent  of  our  arrvicultural  production, 
but  it  is  almost  one-half  of  cur  agri,  uiiural  inconi.^.  This 
would  ha\e  been  sulliraiu  to  give  to  evv.ry  li-.  ad  of  our  6  000.- 
000  faim  famiLes  a  clicrk  for  S500  and  would  have  left  $J00,- 
000, OCO  w/ih  which  to  organize  the  farmers  m  order  to  protect 
themselves. 

In  1935  tl:e  Department  of  Agriculture  used  the  money  cf 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  buy  imported  cattle 
from  Canada  at  South  St.  Paul  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price 
for  the  American  farmer,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Secre- 
tary cf  State  increased  the  importation  of  Canad'an  cattle 
by  special  trade  apreements.    It  is  just  simply  a  cra.^y  qiult. 

Among  these  impnrtations  we  find  437,941  head  cf  cattle, 
157,000  hcac  of  liogs.  151  629.644  pounds  of  meat  and  meat 
substitutes,  ::62.053,075  pounds  of  fish,  253.738.171  pounds  of 
hides  and  sltins,  84,828.124  busii'^ls  of  corn,  and  $98,449,437 
worth  cf  grain  and  grain  prepaiations.  Not  satisfied  with 
that,  we  invaded  the  poultry  market  of  our  farmers'  wives 
and  imported  $3,899,046  worth  of  poultry  products. 


In  addition  to  that  we  imported  i:-^1114  065  pounds  of 
unmanufactured  cotton  and  o\'er  $44,000,000  worth  of  semi- 
manufactured and  manufactured  cotton,  together  with  136.- 
000.000  square  yards  cf  cotton  cloth,  and  yet  we  talk  of 
overproduction  of  cotton.  All  this  within  the  first  10  m.onths 
of  1937.  All  of  these  comm.odities  should  have  and  could 
have  been  produced  by  our  own  farmers. 

You  and  I  know  that  our  export  surpluses  reduce  the  do- 
m.estic  price  to  the  foreign  price.  We  also  know  that  foreign 
imports  to  the  same  extent  reduce  the  d'^mestic  price  to  our 
farmers.  We  now  ask  that  565,000  000  be  loaned  to  the  com 
farmers.  Yet  we  imported  over  S55  000,000  worth  of  foreign 
corn.  If  we  h;-d  exclud'd  these  importations  it  would  have 
meant  not  cnly  S55.000  090  more  to  our  corn  farmers,  but 
they  would  have  received  at  least  $500,000,000  more  in  higher 
prices  for  their  entire  crop  and  we  would  not  have  to  provide 
for  loans. 

Charity  begins  at  home.  The  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  work  for  the  American  people  and  not  for  some  foreign 
interests.  I  am  not  opposed  to  foreigners,  but  I  do  noi  believe 
in  bringing  our  own  people  down  to  the  ."Standards  of  li\ing 
that  exist  in  some  foreicrn  nations.  We  should  rather  bring 
their  standards  up  to  th'?  American  standard  by  setting  an 
example  for  them  to  follow,  by  p  ving  to  our  laboring  people 
a  living  annual  wage  and  giv.ng  cost  of  production  to  our 
farm.ers. 

The  farmer  is  not  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
He  gets  less  than  20  percent  of  what  you  pay  to  live  on.  The 
high  cost  of  living  is  not  caused  by  the  price  the  farmer 
receives.  The  cause  is  that  we  have  restrictca  cur  o-^n  pro- 
duction until  v,-e  give  to  foreign  nations  about  one-half  of 
the  money  we  pay  for  the  agricultural  products  we  consume. 
The  time  has  come  when  this  madness  must  be  stopped.  In 
place  of  forcing  our  farm.ers  to  permit  their  land  to  lie  idle 
and  pay  taxes  on  it,  so  that  we  can  mipcrt  these  products 
from  foreign  nations,  who  already  owe  us  $26,000,000,000  and 
refuse  to  pay.  we  should  increase  bur  agricultural  acreage  by 
at  least  100,000,000  acres. 

The  farm  bill  forced  through  the  House  crn'a'ns  93  r^iges, 
consisting  mostly  of  a  conrlcm'-ration  of  words,  contradic- 
tions, &nd  mcaningle.'^-s  phrases.  No  two  people  in  the  United 
States  could  read  this  bill  and  apree  upon  its  meaning.  This 
bill  does  not  give  to  the  farmer  parity  of  prices  or  income 
with  mar.ufactured  c(  mir.odities.  It  does  not  contain  a  single 
word  about  crop  insurance.  It  does  not  give  the  farmer  cost 
of  production.  It  does  continue  the  soil  conservation,  but 
that  is  already  a  law,  and  this  monstrosity  really  takes  from 
that  law  rather  than  adding  anything  to  it. 

This  bill  is  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  It  will  reduce 
the  larmers  to  the  status  cf  Government  wards;  it  will  keep 
them  permanently  on  the  dele  and  regim.ent«.d  as  serfs.  It 
is  indefinite,  com.plicated.  incapable  of  being  understood  by 
Congress,  by  proposed  administrators,  and  by  farmers,  and 
It  is  unworkable.  It  would  freeze  the  farm  income  under  a 
limit^ition  of  piice  and  a  limitation  of  production  at  less  than 
the  farmers"  cost  of  production.  It  will  cost  the  Treasury  of 
this  Nation  from  seven  hundred  million  to  one  billion  dollars 
without  benefit  to  anyone.  It  will  add  to  the  unemployed 
and  increase  "the  ill-fed.  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed"  of  our 
pe.pulation.  It  would  do  this  by  restricting  production  and 
thereby  decreasing  farm  cmplu>-ment. 

This  bill  decs  not  provide  for  an  ever-normal  granary. 
These  are  simply  catchwords.  The  object  is  to  continue  to 
import  one-fifth  of  all  the  agricultural  products  and  substi- 
tutes that  we  consume.  It  will  take  the  American  farmer  out 
of  the  foreign  market  and  put  the  foreign  farmer  into  the 
American  market.  The  bill  as  now  amended  is  the  result 
of  sectional  IngroUing.  No  one  can  successfully  defend  its 
h.onor  or  its  integrity.  If  it  becomes  a  law  ;t  v.-ill  continue  to 
divide  the  people  along  sectional  lines.  It  will  l-i^ad  not  only 
to  hatred  and  sectionalism  but  may  end  in  disaster. 

The  bill  contains  over  five  and  a  half  pages  of  criminal 
law  and  penalties.  If  p:  ssed  in  Its  present  form,  it  will  make 
peons,  slaves,  and  cowaid.s  cut  of  our  farm.ers.  On  page  45 
It  contains  thus  gem; 
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ffjrr?  the  collection  of  pcna'tips  pro- 
farmer  shall  have  the  burden  of 
.  field  corn  in  excess  of  his  farni- 


Uniteci  States 

sell  for  less  than  it  costs  him 

Frazif  r-Leroke  refinance  bill. 


forced  sale?  Do  you  know 
commodities  wera.  very  near 
In  my  own  State  we  were 


were  selling  oats  for  16  cents 
bushel. 

I  have  not  yet  discovered  a 
honestly  is  for  the  bill  and 


In  any  action  brought  to  cnf 
viied    for    :n    this    section    the 
prnvir.:'  that  he  did  not  marke 
marketing  qucta. 

In  other  words,   it  puts  the  burden  of  proof  upon   the 
ccuseJ  person  and  not  upon  the  accuser. 
Congress  knows  what  the  :  arraer  wants.    He  wan':s  cost  of 
producticn  for  that  part  of  his  crop  that  is  consiu-acd  m  thp 
No  honest  rpan  or  woman  can  ask  h:m  to 
to  produce.    Then  he  wants  the 
That  is  all  and  that  is  ju.-,t. 
Do  you  know  that  during  the  last  5  years  one  farmer  oue  cf 
every  six  lost  his  farm  by  rr^rtga^e  foreclooure.  tax  sale,  or 

that   the  price   of   agnculiu-ial 
the  level  they  reached  m  19. 
celling  potatoes  for   12  cents   a 


bushel.    That  was  1  cent  lower  than  they  were  in  19.32.    We 


a  bushel  and  corn  for  30  cent 


s  a 


single  Member  of  Congre.ss  who 
who  does  not  sccvetiy  wish  i:~, 

defeat.    Not  a  single  farm  organization  now  defends  this  b:n. 

Even  Ed  0"Nell.  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  whom  we  once  suspected 


^ of  being  the  bill's  daddy,  nov\ 


truth  is  that  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Agi-;cultural 
Committees  have  Wallace's  b^ar  by  the  tail  and  do  not  know 
how  to  let  go. 


Why  I  Am  a  Democrat — '  Vage  and  Hour  Lejrislat 
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persuaded 


plait 


ir 


OF  CA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  01 
TiiCsdc.Tj.  Z> 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Spt 
and  maintains  membership  ir 
can  quite  frequenily  claim  no 
cestcrs  were  members  of  th; 
partici'Jar  section  of  our  coi 
these  r^'asons  as  a  basis  for 
cratic  Party. 

As  a  young  m.an,  I  had  ch 
ployed  by  one  of  our  largest 
depression  of  the  1890's  these 
barely  above  the  starvation 
time  the  corporation  was  mai 
ened  to  strike,  but  I 
present  their  cases  to  the 
the  superintendent  of  the 
di;:trcss  caused  by  the  low  wa^ 
additional  25  cents  per  day 
have  bread,  at  least,  upon 
a  raise  in  pay  was  contrary 
and  that  if  the  men  were  not 
cf  other  men  could  be  securec 

Almost  immediately  after 
and  advised  that,  as  a  part 
all  of  the  employees  working 
v.-as  the  policy  of  the  c 
ticket  and  to  vote  for  the 
aiso  advised  th^at  successful 
men  was  a  requisite  for  h 

I  searched  for  the  party  wh 
dote,   and   I  became   convi 
presented  the  most  effective 
terests  of  the  common  m.an 

I  was  delighted  when  the 
ta:nc^d  a  definite  pledge  for 
the  campaign  I  made   the 
pledge  and  I  received  the 
of  m.y  district.    I  was  retume 
to  carry  out  that  pledge,  and 
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qker,  when  a  person  establish.^ - 

an  crganizcd  pcLt:c3l  par-y  }:l> 

b'.'iter  reason  ihan  ti^-jt  Id.   an- 

Lt  party  or  that  he  liv:-.^  .n  a 

itry.     I  can   claim   lieith^r  c!" 

my  m.embership  in  the  De.T.o- 


arge  of  a  gang  of  wcri-m:"r,  e." 


diso'^ms  this  monstrosity.    The 


-»*-^ 


lion 
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of 


.^nerican  corporations.     Ir.  th'? 

men  were  workinrr  for  v.p-e.'-s 

level,  and  I  knew  that  at   ihat 

;ng  a  profit.     Tlic  m^n  thr^-ai- 

them  to  v.-ait  until  I  could 

executives  of  the  comp.anv.     I  told 

what  I  knew  cone  -rning  the 

es.    I  pleaded  with  him  for  an 

order  that  the  famines  m.ight 

thdir  tables.     I  was  informed  that 

to  the  policy  of  the  coinpiiny 

^tisfled  with  their  wages  plenty 

to  replace  them. 

his  I  was  called  to  the  office 

my  duties.  I  should  see  that 

under  me  understood  that  it 

ompajny  to  support  the  Repuolican 

caididates  of  that  party.     I  v/as 

]>olitical  manipulation  of  these 

oldii|g  my  own  job. 

ch  would  offer  a  political  anti- 

that  the  Democratic   Party 

;hannel  for  service  in  the  in- 

do  not  regret  that  decisicn. 

ic  platform  of  1936  con- 

i'age  and  hour  legislation.    In 

party  pledge  my  own   personal 

overjyhelming  support  of  the  people 

to  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 

expect  to  continue  my  efforts 


inwd 


De  mocrati 


until  a  p:  prr  an  i  rral  protection  is  thrown  aanr-i  tv^o^p 
who  are  compelled  to  work  brutally  ]r  n".  hcmv.^  for  v  i""-, 
which  make  it  impossible  for  the  workers  t(^  r.a  n'a-r.  a 
c'  ct'Mt  standard  of  living  for  themselves  and  fta  thai 
faail  ^-^ 

I  1  a-e  h-  r.A  nieans  regard':>d  the  measure  po'^i  n'-'  -n  th" 
Hgu:>'  (  f  H  rresentatives  as  thoroughly  sat'  far*.' -y,  bu:  I 
del  r-ear;  -h  measure  as  a  step  in  the  r  '  ht  d  !■  ction.  I 
was  ci  ;  ply  disappointed  by  the  err.a^ru'a' :n  a  ai:'av::-^' nts 
v.hrh  v-re  tied  on  the  bill  by  thG,>e  wlv.  wpi-e  opp.-xi  to 
a:;y  rf  ^ulation  of  wages  and  hours. 

A<;  :">:  as  I  ?m  concerned,  I  do  no^  rPTarcl  ihe  r'^r -^n^m atal 
rf  *h;as  bill  to  the  Committee  on  I.  tb^r  a^  a  d'^a'hb'ow.  I 
re  u-;,^  to  accept  such  a  verdict.  A'  'h-  rra a!  :  .^  assaon  I 
intend  aggressively  to  support  that  wa  a-  arai  hc.ir  legislation 
which,  'ill  lav  judgment,  will  most  ■  fi  ■c"-,al;;  pru'rct  'ha  h'  ::- 
t  .-•  r>::ipiover  from  his  chiseling  cui:  n-'^'for'^  and  which  will 
caabi-^  labor — whether  organized  or  uao'-aani/f  d— to  1  v"  :n 
acc'^'d\i:ce  with  American  standards  af  df-^"  nry  and  self- 
re:- pact. 


>.;itni'ia,  1   .Mediation   Hoard 


EXTENSION  Oi"  RKMARKS 
or 

H(^X.   K I) WARD  A.  KENNEY 

or  NEW  jERSfnr 

E\"  TEii   I'OUSE  OF  REPR !!.<]:. NT ATHT.S 
Ti^tsday.  Decemb  :■  14.  1^37 

^/r.  KENNEY.  Mr.  Speak^:-  ;-  n  raa^-^b^r  of  thf-  Con-i- 
ma?'.^'  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C  TTina  ;'■•■  of  rho  iioiar^ 
(d  Pv  presentatives  I  have  follow- d:  v.  ah  rauc  h  mf'^re-*  the 
activities  of  the  National  ^^  iar-  a  R-  ,rd  undar  th'  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  Because  ii  iia.  luncticnt a'  s(i  ^rri  "-"hly  fow 
fully  recairnize  the  efficient  service  of  iliis  Bv-d  und-r 
'■^-•1  -'■  ^':i^i  'he  predecessor  boards  ut:d"r  *hf  ia--d.TP-^:  a 
c.c  -.  1  o.e  very  fact  that  in  th-  la'-a^s-  mda.'av  m  'hr 
t  ''a.-iiiy  ihere  has  been  freedom  Iron,  -■■f  .c'.<~  la**  :Ta.p:i(.ai 
da^  to  labor  troubles  since  the  year  1'j2-2.  ^p  ak-  a  lani 
lor  the  success  of  the  fundamental  the  ry  und --h.aaa-  "ti-at 
legislation,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an-abaa  .b'-  v.laj  y  m  tii- 
legislation.  Had  It  not  been  Impani  a-  ^i  bv  a  a'--"r.n'I 
und-astanding,  svmipathetic.  and  c  :p:!!.de  :f  tha,^  d'^-h  I'-'ap 
ot  rh'j  functions  of  the  Board  creatad  hv  fliar  ret,  a  \v,"ad 
i;  var  iiel-ss  have  faUed  to  p'-rduaa  h a,    raiji'    :-:  rh  ■ 

With  the  passing  of  the  la'"  Jain^^  W.  Carrnali,  i:-.  Caa  r- 
n^an,  th-.  Baard,  the  inda  'iv.  aial  'he  couat-y  hava  MdT.-'-ed 
a  eia-a'  ii^--  Ir  is  imp»-:<i'.v:'  that  M:a  Carmalr'^  >u:-a---rr 
be  on-  hiahlv  qualified  to  disahar-a'  ihe  f':nc-:c:a>  of  'hat 
offiaaa  It  r-  c.aaies  first,  at  least,  acquajiaana-^h.-)  with  ;ha 
paraes  to  the  dasputes  lik-  ly  to  rona-  bfdore  tha  Board.  Ba* 
this  is  nat  enough.  If  r^-'a  :r-  ah'.;  -a.afah-ncr  of  'h-V;'-- tie's 
in  the  irraaa-tiality  cf  [''-  Ba-aid  na  .'r.t>e:-.'a  '     ' ' 

Ms  Gt  la  A.  Cook,  long  secretaiv  cf  the  Board  and.  a.s 
predecessor  ij^jards,  is  undispa*abiv  ihn  m^-^st  quahft^d  ma\ 
tha"  caah!  be  s"!rot^d,  Th'-'e  irdimatcly  familiar  witli'-h- 
functional-  of  'ha  E-ai.d  kia^w  that  Mr.  Cock  cft"n  br--n^.'s 


and  con^nuiTs  -h-  E 


'.vh' n  the  mrmix'r'-  are  ;n  variau- 


parts  of  !he  country  sottlinf  controversies  ]mmin-n;ly 
thrcatarana  th'  la.'erruptira:  of  tomniorca.  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence cf  ir.>  m- mb'a-^-  ^hr-  Board  functions:  and  ^t  fu'^-^irrc 
solely  b-  and  dua  vh^r'v  -  Mr.  C-ok's  extraordmarv  ahaaV 
to  handle  th^  pa;-^..-s  ha-.:na  problf^m-  his  gift  cf  con- 
tacting and  prr-s.  nana  'a  th"  ind:a.dua:  Board  membra"  I'l" 
fundamentals  cf  th-  prab'-ars.  and  a  hi?h  dr;:r.-o  nf  pv^d 
judgment  m  iclvaitr  ^r  stayin^;  sdintions  until  the  B.  ard 
can  act. 

I  kncv  of  no  cna  -.vhn  v.-cald  mak-''  a  m.ore  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Cai-n-iah.  who  gave  so  much,  possibly  to  the 
hastcnmi^  of  h: .  own  end.  ^oward  th.e  acaomplishm'snt  of  an 
ideal  wh-'ch  perh.-p=.  f^w  others  than  those  who  have  conic 
into  intimate  contact  with  interstate  commerce  can  under- 
stand. 


■?-- 


